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United States 
of America 


Congressional Record 


PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE 7 00” CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION 


SENATE— Wednesday, April 27, 1988 


The Senate met at 10 a.m., on the 
expiration of the recess, and was 
called to order by the Honorable 
WYCHE FOWLER, JR., a Senator from 
the State of Georgia. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, the Reverend Rich- 
ard C. Halverson, D.D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let us pray: 

Eternal God, Father of us all, You 
have given us Your word: “Call unto 
me, and I will answer thee, and shew 
thee great and mighty things, which 
thou knowest not.“ Jeremiah 33:3. 

In view of the critical, complicated 
condition of domestic and internation- 
al affairs, thank You, Mighty God, for 
this word of assurance and hope. As 
the Senate struggles with the possible, 
may we in faith believe that with You 
nothing is impossible. When low-grade 
frustration invades—when a sense of 
futility permeates—lift minds and 
hearts toward You and help us to take 
Your promise seriously. Grant pa- 
tience, wisdom, and strength to the 
Members of the Senate when discour- 
agement and a sense of helplessness 
and nonachievement troubles. We ask 
this in the name of Him in whom 
dwells all power in heaven and on 
Earth. 


APPOINTMENT OF ACTING 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will please read a communication 
to the Senate from the President pro 
tempore [Mr. STENNIS]. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
the following letter: 

U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, DC, April 27, 1988. 
To the Senate: 

Under the provisions of rule I, section 3, 
of the Standing Rules of the Senate, I 
hereby appoint the Honorable WycHe 
FLOWER, IR., a Senator from the State of 
Georgia, to perform the duties of the Chair. 

JOHN C. STENNIS, 
President pro tempore. 


(Legislative day of Monday, April 25, 1988) 


Mr. FOWLER thereupon assumed 
the chair as Acting President pro tem- 
pore. 


RECOGNITION OF THE 
MAJORITY LEADER 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The majority leader is recog- 
nized. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I hope 
that the Senate will be able to vote on 
the trade bill conference report today. 
The distinguished Republican leader 
and I have been talking about a possi- 
ble time. We are advancing the 
thought that we might be able to vote 
at, say, 2 o'clock or 3 o’clock this after- 
noon. Then the Senate can go on to 
the AIDS legislation. The leader and I 
will continue in our discussions and 
our efforts. 

I do not know of anything else at 
the moment. I ask that my time be re- 
served. I yield the floor. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it shall be re- 
served. 


RECOGNITION OF THE 
REPUBLICAN LEADER 
The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Republican leader, Mr. 
DOLE, is recognized. 


VOTE ON TRADE BILL 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, as the dis- 
tinguished majority leader has indicat- 
ed, we do hope we can have a vote on 
the trade bill conference report early 
afternoon, and we will continue to dis- 
cuss together those possibilities. I 
think we have had adequate debate. It 
seems to me we ought to vote on the 
conference report and move on to 
other business. As I understand, there 
are only one or two objections to doing 
that, and I hope that those Senators 


would be able to give us permission to 
do that in early afternoon. 


BICENTENNIAL MINUTE 


APRIL 24, 1872: LAST CONFEDERATE STATE 
REPRESENTED IN SENATE 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, 116 years 
ago this week, on April 24, 1872, Matt 
Whitaker Ransom took the oath of 
office as Senator from North Carolina. 
As a result from the first time since 
1860, every State in the Union was 
once again represented in the U.S. 
Senate. 

Although the Northern States 
fought the Civil War to preserve the 
Union, they had not been eager to re- 
admit the secessionist States once the 
war had ended. They feared for re- 
cently freed slaves, and worried that 
Southern agrarian legislators would 
not support national industrial expan- 
sion. During ‘Congressional recon- 
struction,” Southern States came 
under Federal rule. Not until 1868 
were the first of the former Confeder- 
ate States readmitted, and not until 
1872 had they all taken their place in 
the Senate. 

Matt Ransom was an appropriate 
man to complete this process. Before 
the war he had been a lawyer and 
Whig politician in North Carolina. In 
1856, after the Whig Party collapsed, 
Ransom felt no affinity for either the 
Know-Nothings or the Republicans, 
and joined the Democratic Party. 
However, he remained a strong Union 
man, and in 1861 was sent by his State 
as a Peace Commissioner to seek a 
compromise between the Confederacy 
and the Union. When war came, 
Ransom volunteered as a private and 
was quickly commissioned a lieutenant 
colonel of a North Carolina regiment. 
Rising to brigadier general, he fought 
in many battles and was several times 
wounded before surrendering his bri- 
gade at Appomattox. Returning to law 
practice after the war, he was elected 
to the Senate in 1872. Here, he played 
a key role in achieving the compro- 
mise that settled the disputed Presi- 


@ This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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dential election of 1876 and ended 
military reconstruction in the South. 
Ransom’s 23 years in the Senate ended 
when a Populist Coalition finally de- 
feated the old soldier for reelection in 
1895. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remain- 
der of my time. 


MORNING BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, there 
will now be a period for the transac- 
tion of morning business not to extend 
beyond the hour of 10:30, with Sena- 
tors permitted to speak therein for not 
to exceed 5 minutes each. The Senator 
from Wisconsin is recognized. 


HOW NUCLEAR TERRORISM COULD 
COME TO UNITED STATES 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
March 21, the Senate voted 53 to 30 
against a resolution of disapproval 
aimed at blocking an administration 
proposed 30-year blanket consent for 
shipment of plutonium to Japan. That 
vote fell short of the majority re- 
quired to block the administration’s 
proposal. As a result of that failing 
March vote, the 90-day period of time 
to stop the blanket 30-year go ahead 
for plutonium shipments to Japan ex- 
pired a couple of days ago. 

According to Paul Leventhal, presi- 
dent of the Nuclear Control Institute, 
these shipments will sharply increase 
the prospect of widespread nuclear 
terrorism. Leventhal writes in the May 
issue of the Bulletin of the Atomic Sci- 
entists that this carte blanche ar- 
rangement with Japan will allow the 
Japanese to separate and use more 
United States controlled plutonium as 
fuel in its nuclear reactors than the 
United States has in all its nuclear 
weapons. That processed Japanese 
plutonium will be weapons grade. In a 
few years it will constitute hundreds 
of tons and easily more than a million 
pounds. 

Keep in mind that it takes only 15 
pounds of plutonium to fabricate an 
atomic bomb. Who will safeguard this 
weapons grade plutonium? The Japa- 
nese guards are unarmed. Obviously, 
only a relatively very small theft by 
terrorists could provide precisely the 
kind of enormous terrorist threat that 
would make airline hijacking seem like 
kindergarten stuff. The Defense De- 
partment under Secretary Weinberger 
strongly opposed the agreement and 
said so. But Weinberger's replacement, 
Secretary Carlucci, reversed the Wein- 
berger position and in doing so paved 
the way for the Senate failure to dis- 
approve the agreement. Richard Perle 
and Frank Gaffney, two former De- 
fense Department officials known for 
their hardheaded realism denounced 
the agreement as “seriously flawed.” 
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They also called the notion that the 
30 year advance consent was “a rea- 
sonable approximation of the case-by- 
case approach,” required by the Non- 
proliferation Act, “ludicrous.” 

There are other serious problems 
with this agreement. For example, the 
transportation of this plutonium to 
Japan will require flights over a polar 
route, but these planes will be close to 
United States territory and also be al- 
lowed to make emergency landings at 
military bases in Alaska. In his article 
on this agreement Leventhal writes: 

The U.S. Nuclear Regulatory Commission 
lays down standards for casks for air trans- 
port of plutonium; one rule is that they 
must survive an impact with an unyielding 
target at 288 miles per hour, the maximum 
allowed airspeed of aircraft below 10,000 
feet. The Batelle-PNC prototype was de- 
signed to satisfy the NRC standards. In mid- 
summer 1986 it was tested in a simulated 
crash on the ground at Sandia National 
Laboratories in New Mexico. It failed the 
test. 

So the transportation of this enor- 
mously destructive material will pose a 
nightmare threat to the safety of 
Americans for years to come. But it is 
the prospect of processed weapons 
grade plutonium falling into the hands 
of terrorists that most deeply concerns 
this Senator. A Defense Department 
report on protection of plutonium in 
commerce was released from the Pen- 
tagon just before Secretary Weinberg- 
er left. It stated: 

Opportunities for terrorist acts, including 
attempts to steal civilian plutonium, will in- 
crease substantially as a result of the in- 
creased commercial use of plutonium. 

The Defense Department report 
called for two critical protection re- 
quirements. Neither were included in 
the agreement. One was arming all 
guards. The second was basing protec- 
tion measures on realistic scenarios of 
terrorist action. The Japanese will not 
arm their guards. They do not regard 
terrorism as a domestic threat. 

Mr. President, it does not take much 
imagination to recognize what a 
tempting target this mountain of proc- 
essed uranium sitting in Japan repre- 
sents. There it will sit, protected only 
by unarmed guards, and with no con- 
cern for terrorist depredations. A swift 
terrorist raid, the lifting of a few hun- 
dred pounds of processed plutonium 
and the terrorists would have more 
than enough to reduce Washington, 
New York, Atlanta, Phoenix, and Chi- 
cago to a king size reminders of Hiro- 
shima. The seizure might be even 
more smooth and peaceful. Only about 
15 years ago, Locheed bribed a Japa- 
nese Prime Minister with a $1.4 mil- 
lion payoff. The Japanese are as 
honest as Americans—perhaps more 
honest. But a few thousand dollars 
carefully dispersed to key members of 
the unarmed guard and this massively 
destructive weapons grade plutonium 
could be well on its way to the destruc- 
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tion of American cities or the decapi- 
tation of America’s leadership. 

It is a painful irony that the Japa- 
nese have been to date the only real 
victims of wartime nuclear explosion. 
Just a couple of weeks ago the bomb- 
ing of a USO club in Naples, Italy, was 
linked to the Japanese Red Army ter- 
rorist group. It is a fact that terrorists 
organizations in Japan are still active. 
But doesn’t Japan have a good nonpro- 
liferation record? It does, indeed. The 
fact is that the Japanese have been 
our firm friends. They are staunch 
supporters of freedom and democracy. 
This should not blind us, however, to 
the fact that there are persons in that 
country of more than 100 million, as in 
every other large country, who can 
harbor festering resentments for 
many years. 

Mr. President, the failure of this 
body to block the United States-Japan 
Nuclear Cooperation Agreement last 
March 21 may come back to haunt 
this body and our country with a 
vengeance in this world of increasing 
terrorism. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle by Paul Levanthal, entitled U.S. 
Japan Accord Invites Proliferation,” 
published by the Bulletin of the 
Atomic Scientists, May issue, be print- 
ed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


U.S.-JAPAN ACCORD INVITES PROLIFERATION 


(By Paul Leventhal) 

The inventory of plutonium in the spent 
fuel of commercial nuclear power reactors 
worldwide is growing at an astonishing rate. 
By the end of the century it will reach 2,000 
metric tons, 10 times the amount of plutoni- 
um contained in nuclear weapons today. 
Since the future of all that potential nucle- 
ar weapons material is still undecided, 
Japan’s plans to separate large quantities of 
plutonium into weapons-usable form, albeit 
for commercial use, may set a significant 
and dangerous precedent. 

These plans raise important questions for 
U.S. and world security: Could 7-14 kilo- 
grams (15-30 pounds) of plutonium, enough 
to make a bomb or two, slip out of the 
plants that are preparing to process tons of 
the material? What would happen if terror- 
ists got hold of it? Can shipments of pluto- 
nium be flown from Europe to Japan, 
month after month for decades, without en- 
dangering the earth and its inhabitants? 
How will these activities affect efforts to 
constrain the spread of nuclear weapons? 

Although these questions may prove as 
important as the outcome of superpower 
arms reduction talks, in Washington the 
issue is a yawner. Americans are not actively 
concerned about nuclear proliferation. It is 
therefore not surprising that a Reagan ad- 
ministration proposal to give Japan blanket 
approval to recover, transport, and use plu- 
tonium from U.S.-supplied nuclear fuel over 
the next 30 years has not been a leading 
issue on Capitol Hill. The existing agree- 
ment, signed in 1968 and not scheduled to 
expire until 2003, requires case-by-case ap- 
proval of all Japanese spent-fuel reprocess- 
ing and plutonium-use requests. The United 
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States supplies over 90 percent of the low- 
enriched uranium fuel that Japan uses in its 
35 operating power reactors. 

The carte blanche arrangement would 
allow Japan to separate and use more U.S.- 
controlled plutonium as fuel in its nuclear 
power reactors than the United States now 
has in all of its weapons. Yet it is not the 
proliferation and terrorism threat posed by 
the commercial use of so much plutonium 
that has prompted the sharpest response in 
Congress, Rather, Congress has focused on 
the environmental and safety threat posed 
by prospective air shipments of the plutoni- 
um from Europe over Canada and the 
United States to Japan. 

Details of the agreement began coming 
out several months before it was submitted 
to Congress last November. In March 1987 
the Nuclear Control Institute reported 
problems with the shipping casks that 
would be used. Because plutonium oxide 
powder is both fissile and highly toxic, an 
air shipment would consist of a number of 
secure, crash-proof containers, each holding 
a small quantity of plutonium, Battelle-Co- 
lumbus in Ohio and the Japanese nuclear 
fuel company PNC (Power Reactor and Nu- 
clear Fuel Development Corporation) have 
designed a prototype cask weighing 2.3 
metric tons (5,000 pounds) to hold about 
seven kilograms (15 pounds) of plutonium. 

‘Lue U.S. Nuclear Regulatory Commission 
(NRC) lays down standards for casks for air 
transport of plutonium: one rule is that 
they must survive an impact with an un- 
yielding target at 288 miles per hour, the 
maximum allowed air-speed of aircraft 
below 10,000 feet. The Battelle-PNC proto- 
type was designed to satisfy the NRC stand- 
ards. In midsummer 1986 it was tested in a 
simulated crash on the ground at Sandia 
National Laboratories in New Mexico. It 
failed the test. 

During summer 1987 the trade journal 
Nuclearfuel reported that the new agree- 
ment, then under interagency review, was 
encountering strong opposition in the De- 
fense Department and the NRC. Agency of- 
ficials were concerned about the agree- 
ment’s legality and about whether the 
United States could suspend the blanket ap- 
proval in the future if circumstances war- 
ranted. They also found the safeguards and 
physical security arrangements inadequate. 

The prospect of regular flights carrying 
highly toxic plutonium landing for refueling 
in Alaska prompted an alliance during the 
summer between the state’s conservative 
Republican senator, Frank Murkowski, and 
its liberal Democratic governor, Steve 
Cowper, to keep the flights out of the state. 
Ottawa helped their cause by informing the 
Reagan administration last fall that at the 
present time it would not permit plutonium 
flights across Canadian territory. 

Murkowski adroitly pointed out in Senate 
debate that if Canada said no, the alternate 
route could well be over the northern 
United States with a refueling stop in Wash- 
ington state. He quickly lined up cosponsors 
for a bill he introduced with Sen. William 
Proxmire, Wisconsin Democrat, requiring 
an actual worst-case crash test of a 747 
loaded with casks and dummy material 
before such flights were permitted over U.S. 
territory. Congress attached the Murkow- 
ski-Proxmire amendment to the budget rec- 
onciliation bill and made it law before going 
home for Christmas. 

Cowper, for his part, sued to stop the 
agreement from being sent to Congress 
until an environmental impact statement 
could be prepared and reviewed—a process 
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that usually takes about two years. A feder- 
al judge refused to block the president from 
proceeding. Late in 1987 the administration 
released a sketchy environmental assess- 
ment document from which it was possible 
to determine the number of flights planned 
and the size of the cargos, although the doc- 
ument shed little light on the actual envi- 
ronmental impact of the plan. 

By early March 1988 the administration 
told Murkowski that an alternate flight 
plan would be used that could avoid crossing 
the United States or Canada, thanks to a 
new version of the 747 freighter that could 
reach Japan nonstop. There would be provi- 
sion for emergency landings in Alaska, but 
only at military bases far from populated 
areas. 

Murkowski declared victory and signaled 
his support of the agreement, but it remains 
to be seen whether Alaskans will be content 
with an arrangement that allows landings in 
their state when a plutonium cargo plane is 
in trouble. In addition, Japan will not be 
happy if it still has to meet the actual 
worst-case crash test requirement to qualify 
for emergency landings on U.S, territory. 
Some of their own experts believe that ship- 
ping casks of the enormous weight being de- 
veloped might not be able to survive the ex- 
treme forces of a high-speed crash. Thus, 
this airborne version of the saga of the gar- 
bage barge nobody wanted may continue. 

Although the administration has sought 
to accommodate congressional concerns 
about Japanese plutonium air shipments— 
partly in order to gain essential support 
from Murkowski and others for the agree- 
ment—it has strongly resisted congressional 
efforts to reject the agreement as unlawful 
or to condition its implementation on 
Japan's willingness to strengthen terms for 
protecting against proliferation and terror- 
ism. The State Department, under the di- 
rection of Ambassador-at-Large Richard T. 
Kennedy, believes it cut the best possible 
deal with the Japanese and that Japan 
would not agree to any concessions demand- 
ed by Congress, 

But critics argue that the administration 
has renegotiated the current agreement, 
which will not expire for 15 years, in order 
to weaken U.S. nonproliferation laws, since 
Congress would never agree to amend these 
laws. The principal sticking point is the so- 
called programmatic consent: advance U.S. 
approval for Japan to transfer, separate, 
and use in its power program, over the life 
of the 30-year agreement, a minimum of 153 
tons of plutonium from fuel originating in 
the United States. This consent even ex- 
tends to a large reprocessing plant that 
Japan plans to build but for which safe- 
guards and physical protection have not 
been developed. 

Original sponsors of the Nuclear Non-Pro- 
liferation Act of 1978, including Democratic 
senators Alan Cranston of California and 
John Glenn of Ohio, regard this arrange- 
ment as a violation of the law’s basic re- 
quirement for careful case-by-case review of 
plutonium-related requests. Each review, 
known as a “subsequent arrangement,” is to 
give “foremost consideiation” to whether 
the proposed transfer or reprocessing will 
take place under conditions that will pro- 
vide the United States with “timely warn- 
ing” of any diversions of plutonium. The ad- 
ministration contends that the law does not 
bar a one-time subsequent arrangement in 
the form of a programmatic consent for an 
advanced nation of “no proliferation risk” 
such as Japan. 

In December, majorities of the Senate 
Foreign Relations and House Foreign Af- 
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fairs committees sent letters to the presi- 
dent advising him that they had found the 
agreement to be in violation of U.S. atomic 
energy law. The letters reminded President 
Reagan that, according to a procedure he 
signed into law in 1985, a legally defective 
agreement should be resubmitted to Con- 
gress, which then would have to approve 
the agreement before it could come into 
force. Otherwise, so long as the president 
asserts that the agreement is legal, it comes 
into force automatically unless both houses 
vote disapproval within a fixed period of 
time—a much more difficult task for Con- 


gress. 

Aside from the legalities, the committees 
were responding to concerns raised by the 
NRC in a letter of opposition to the presi- 
dent, warning that international safeguard 
measurements for large future Japanese 
plutonium facilities were inadequate. Meas- 
urement uncertainties of “hundreds of kilo- 
grams of plutonium” per plant per year 
could result. The NRC rejected the adminis- 
tration’s contention that advanced safe- 
guard “concepts” spelled out in the agree- 
ment could compensate for inherent weak- 
nesses in accounting and control of nuclear 
materials. The commission also questioned 
whether the agreement would allow the 
United States to supend its blanket approv- 
al if need be. 

Defense Secretary Casper Weinberger had 
written a letter opposing the agreement on 
similar grounds. But by the time the agree- 
ment reached Capitol Hill, Frank Carlucci 
had replaced Weinberger at the Pentagon. 
Only a few months earlier, as National Se- 
curity Council director, Carlucci had presid- 
ed over the administration's decision to side 
with the State and Energy departments and 
go with the agreement over Defense Depart- 
ment and NRC objections. Now he proceed- 
ed to enforce that decision in the Pentagon. 

In January Carlucci advised the two com- 
mittees that Defense now supported the 
agreement and that his predecessor's letter 
would be withheld on grounds of executive 
privilege. This caused such an outcry on 
Capitol Hill that an interagency group soon 
began making the rounds of congressional 
offices to show the Weinberger letter pri- 
vately to members who wanted to see it. Its 
contents, however, remain classified. 

An earlier congressionally mandated Pen- 
tegon report on protection of plutonium in 
commerce was released just before Wein- 
berger's departure despite State Depart- 
ment efforts to have it modified. It stated: 
“Opportunities for terrorist acts, including 
attempts to steal civilian plutonium, will in- 
crease substantially as a result of the in- 
creased commercial use of plutonium.” The 
report called for certain minimum physical 
protection requirements, including two that 
were not incorporated in the agreement: 
arming all guards and basing protection 
measures on realistic scenarios of terrorist 
action. Guards are not armed in Japan; nor 
is terrorism regarded as a domestic threat. 

Two former high Pentagon officials Rich- 
ard Perle and Frank Gaffney, Jr., eventual- 
ly wrote to members of Congress that 
during the time they were responsible for 
reviewing the agreement, “the Defense De- 
partment regarded this agreement as seri- 
ously flawed.” They described as ludi- 
crous” the prevailing view that a 30-year ad- 
vance consent was “a reasonable approxima- 
tion of the case-by-case approach” required 
by the Non-Proliferation Act. 

The administration seems determined to 
ignore these criticisms, including a comp- 
troller general’s report that the agreement 
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does not meet the requirements of law, 
rather than agree to tough conditions that 
it believes the Japanese will refuse to meet. 
President Reagan responded to the commit- 
tees’ letters by raffirming his belief that the 
agreement meets all legal requirements. He 
attached a letter signed by the general 
counsels of four agencies, now including the 
Defense Department, backing him up. He 
refused to resubmit the agreement to 
permit an up-or-down vote, which means 
the agreements will come into force after 90 
legislative days (in late April as of this writ- 
ing). 

Cranston, who led the charge against the 
accord in the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, was joined by the most unlikely 
of allies, the committee’s ranking Republi- 
can, arch-conservative Jesse Helms of North 
Carolina, in introducing the Atomic Energy 
Law Enforcement Act. The bill would have 
stopped the clock and prevented the agree- 
ment from coming into force without both 
houses first voting their approval. But it 
soon became clear that Cranston’s preferred 
strategy was to move for action on a disap- 
proval resolution that had been introduced 
by Senate Majority Leader Robert Byrd and 
Minority Leader Robert Dole. 

The strategy backfired. On March 21 Byrd 
called up the resolution, Although Cranston 
had said that he was expecting 65-70 votes 
for disapproval, 13 of those senators were 
among the 17 absentees on that Monday. In 
addition, neither Cranston nor Foreign Re- 
lations Committee Chairman Claiborne Pell 
of Rhode Island participated in the debate 
because they were preoccupied with negotia- 
tions with the administration on the Inter- 
raediate-Range Nuclear Forces Treaty in 
preparation for a committee markup. When 
the votes were counted after a limited 
debate, the disapproval resolution was de- 
feated 53-30. Both critics and supporters of 
the agreement were stunned, Everyone had 
expected the disapproval resolution to pass. 

The chances of stopping or modifying the 
agreement seemed all but lost as a result of 
the Senate vote. The State Department, 
which had been reluctantly negotiating con- 
ditions on the agreement with House Asian 
Affairs Subcommittee Chairman Stephen 
Solarz, New York Democrat, in anticipation 
of a defeat in the Senate, suddenly lost in- 
terest in further discussions. Solarz canceled 
a hearing on the agreement. If the accord 
comes into force, as expected, Congress will 
have demonstrated that it is prepared to 
confront the plutonium danger only when it 
is immediately overhead but not when it is 
somewhere else and years away. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield the floor. 

Mr. McCAIN addressed the Chair. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Arizona, Mr. 
McCain. 


FRAUD AND THE ELDERLY 


Mr. McCAIN Mr. President, I have 
been looking into the problems of 
fraud and the elderly in some depth as 
both a Member of Congress, and now 
Member of the U.S. Senate. As we 
speak here today, terrible crimes are 
being perpetrated against senior citi- 
zens across this country. 

At this very moment some elderly 
citizen is answering a phone and being 
told that they are the recipient of a 
prize which they have won, and that 
all they need to do is give the caller 
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their credit card number in order that 
they might receive this prize. 

At this very moment, some elderly 
citizen in Arizona has found someone 
at their door who tells them that they 
need their roof repaired or their drive- 
way repaved, and they need to pay 
them the money immediately in order 
to have that done. 

At this very moment some senior cit- 
izen is investing perhaps their entire 
life savings in a life care facility which 
has been marketed as a way to ensure 
that their retirement and health needs 
will be met in their remaining days. 
Unfortunately, due to mismanagement 
or outright fraud, they will never re- 
ceive the benefits of the investment of 
their life savings. 

Mr. President, the examples of fraud 
perpetrated against seniors—and mem- 
bers of all age groups for that 
matter—goes on and on. I am confi- 
dent that everyone of my colleagues is 
aware of incidents of fraud that have 
impacted their constituents. As a 
result of my experiences with Arizo- 
nans—particularly senior citizens— 
who've been victims of consumer 
fraud, I’ve developed a real burden for 
the problem. Several weeks ago, I tes- 
tified before the Federal Trade Com- 
mission on this matter. At the hearing, 
I laid before the FTC a proposal to 
strengthen the fight against consumer 
fraud and solicited their imput. Since 
the hearing, I have communicated ex- 
tensively with the FTC regarding this 
issue, and have benefited a lot from 
their expertise. 

Yesterday, I introduced a bill which 
is a culmination of this effort. The bill 
would step up the fight against those 
elements of our society that use fraud- 
ulent means to enrich themselves and 
cheat honest consumers. 

Mr. President, there is no room in a 
free market for fraud. Fraud destroys 
the very basis and integrity of what 
makes free markets effective. 

And as much as I am a strong believ- 
er in free markets and minimal Gov- 
ernment intervention in those mar- 
kets, there is no reason why the Feder- 
al Government should not do what- 
ever it can to rid our economy of con- 
sumer fraud. Unfortunately, consumer 
education is not enough to combat 
fraud. Consequently, one of the most 
justifiable roles for the Government in 
policing the economy is ensuring a 
marketplace that consumers can have 
confidence in. 

Mr. President, let me briefly describe 
some of the problems our senior citi- 
zens, and indeed Americans of all ages, 
are facing. 

HEALTH CARE FRAUD 

Health fraud or quackery is one of 
our Nation's leading health care prob- 
lems. Current projections by the Na- 
tional Council Against Health Fraud 
are that health quackery is costing 
Americans close to $25 billion per 
year. Health care fraud is the most 
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prevalent and damaging type of fraud 
committed against older Americans. 
Older Americans—as a group—experi- 
ence deteriorating health and a great- 
er number of terminal illnesses. In 
searching for a way to extend life and 
combat illness they can be prey for 
perpetrators of health quackery. 

Health care fraud is not only cruel 
and costly to consumers, it can be life 
threatening. In some cases the quack 
cure may be deadly. In other cases the 
quack cure may be harmless—in and 
of itself—but a victim may be led to 
exchange a physician- recommended 
course of treatment for the quack 
cure. Again, the result may be damag- 
ing. 

An example from my own State of 
Arizona illustrates the problem. Re- 
cently, an advertisement appeared in 
Arizona newspapers promoting a “new 
cancer cure.” The ad read: 

Cancer patients undergo a six-day therapy 
of daily ‘“‘Tumorex” injections administered 
by a licensed M.D. or R.N. This is augment- 
ed by amino acid capsules taken % hour 
before each meal. Treatment is given 
Monday through Saturday. Any enzyme 
program must be discontinued 24 hours 
before the first days of treatment. In most 
cases, six days of treatment are sufficient; 
however, 12 days or more are required for 
some severe cases. Colon cleansing is impor- 
tant before treatment and imperative after 
treatment. $2,500 includes the 6 or 12 day 
treatment, and transportation (meals and 
lodging not included). We suggest cashier's 
or traveler’s checks, however Mastercard 
and Visa are acceptable. 

It has been discovered that Tu- 
morex” is really the amino acid L-Ar- 
genine, which can be purchased at 
local health food stores for $5.50 for 
100 tablets. 

TELEMARKETING FRAUD 

Another area of growing consumer 
fraud is telemarketing—that is mar- 
keting by telephone. While telemar- 
keting fraud is certainly not confined 
to older Americans, it is often most 
successful amongst this group—espe- 
cially with those who live alone, are 
lonely, or who may have recently suf- 
fered the loss of someone close. Medi- 
cal and health services, work-at-home 
schemes, and home repair frauds are 
common exploitations in addition to 
normal fraudulent merchandising 
schemes. While many of these decep- 
tions appear legitimate on the surface, 
unfortunately their true nature is usu- 
ally not discovered until the consumer 
does not receive the ordered item, re- 
ceives a copy rather than an authentic 
item, or suffers some financial or 
health loss. 

I have found numerous examples of 
telemarketing fraud perpetrated 
against Arizonans. In order to illus- 
trate the type of problem with which 
we are dealing, I would like to touch 
on one of these examples. 

Recently a Scottsdale woman fell 
prey to the largest telemarketing scam 
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to date preying on Arizonans. It in- 
volved a nationwide, shop-at-home 
program. This program, which was 
aired over nationwide television, in- 
volved the listing of various items for 
sale. The funds for these items are 
sent to the company, which in turn 
cashes the checks and never delivers 
the merchandise. At the present time, 
this operation has generated over 
1,300 compliants. 
THE ‘‘LIFE-CARE” INDUSTRY 

Mr. President, while most life-care 
communities are reputable and defi- 
nitely fill a need, there are enough 
cases of seniors losing huge invest- 
ments due to fraud or mismanagement 
that the Federal Government should 
scrutinize these problems. 

Life-care communities can be a prac- 
tical solution to the problem of assur- 
ing independent and supportive living 
for older Americans as long as possi- 
ble, and guaranteeing that 24-hour 
nursing care is available when neces- 
sary. This type of living arrangement, 
however, is often more costly than 
others. An entrance fee is usually re- 
quired—which can range from $20,000 
to $100,000, in addition to a monthly 
fee that can range from $650 to $1,200. 
In exchange for the fees, the resident 
is assured of housing and services for 
life—regardless of health. 

The Congressional Research Service 
estimates that there are between 300 
and 600 life-care communities operat- 
ing today, serving approximately 
90,000 residents. Regulation of the 
life-care industry is handled by indi- 
vidual State governments. To date, 
fewer than 20 States have adopted leg- 
islation regulating continuing care 
communities. Because of the lack of 
Federal or widespread State standards 
and regulation, the life-care industry 
has had problems with both fraud and 
unintentional mismanagement, includ- 
ing the occasional misrepresentation 
of financial risks; the occasional mis- 
representation of the mortgage-lend- 
er’s interest; the potential misuse of 
the entrance fee financing; and, kick- 
back schemes and self-dealing. 


FTC NEEDS MORE ENFORCEMENT AUTHORITY 

In addition Mr. President, we have a 
Federal Trade Commission operating 
under very severe budget restrictions 
and with several shortcomings in its 
enforcement authority. It is an agency 
with an important mission that must 
be given more resources and tools to 
accomplish the job of effectively at- 
tacking consumer fraud. 

I have had several meetings with 
Commissioners from the FTC. They 
are willing and eager to attack this evil 
that has inflicted itself upon our socie- 
ty. 
Mr. President, at this point I would 
like to ask unanimous consent that 
the text of the bill I introduced yester- 
day be printed in the Record at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit No. 1) 

Mr. McCAIN. The following section- 
by-section analysis summarizes what 
this bill I am introducing would do: 

SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 
SECTION 2. FINDINGS ARE SELF-EXPLANATORY 
SECTION 3. FALSE ADVERTISEMENTS REGARDING 
HEALTH CARE SERVICES 


Health care fraud is costing America’s sen- 
iors nearly $25 billion annually. This bill 
would amend the FTC Act to clearly prohib- 
it the dissemination of any false advertise- 
ment for the purpose of inducing the pur- 
chase of health care services. Currently, the 
FTC Act only prohibits the dissemination of 
false advertising regarding health care prod- 
ucts. Consumers of fraudulently advertised 
services can be damaged just as much as 
those who fall prey to fraudulently adver- 
tised products. 

SECTION 4, EXPANDED FTC ENFORCEMENT TOOLS 


In my research on consumer fraud enforc- 
ment, I came across several instances where 
the FTC Act should be strengthened in 
order to give the Commission a more com- 
plete and effective set of tools to combat 
consumer fraud. 

(a) Venue for Fraud Cases. Presently, the 
Commission may face real problems about 
where to bring an enforcement suit against 
a scam operation where a number of defend- 
ants are involved. In order to help the Com- 
mission bring a unified, consolidated action 
against such operation, this bill would 
expand the permissible venues and allow 
the FTC to sue in places other than where a 
defendant resides or transacts business, if a 
court determines that it’s in the interests of 
justice. 

(b) Expanded Subpoena Authority. This 
bill would amend the existing FTC Act to 
clearly enable the Commission to use its in- 
vestigative subpoena power to obtain physi- 
cal evidence—like drugs and medical de- 
vices—and not just documentary evidence as 
the existing Act discusses. The limitation of 
the present Act serves no useful purpose in 
our efforts to stop consumer fraud. 

(c) Greater Access To Postal Data. The bill 
would amend postal service regulations to 
give the FTC access to mail sent from par- 
ties suspected of consumer fraud. This 
would greatly assist efforts to track down 
“scam” artists and protect consumers. 
These so-called “mail covers” don’t allow 
the FTC to open or intercept the mail—just 
keep the records of where the mail is sent. 
This can be critically important in tracking 
down operators peddling fraudulent 
schemes, 

(d) Expanded Ability To Collect Financial 
Evidence On Suspects, The Financial Priva- 
cy Act prohibits the FTC from obtaining 
bank or financial records of con artists. 
Often the FTC must first contact that sus- 
pect, Obviously that can result in the disap- 
pearance of evidence. The states do not 
have such a notice restriction. I propose a 
narrow amendment that would clarify the 
authority of the FTC, if it first obtains 
court approval, to gain access to the finan- 
cial records of consumer fraud suspects. 
This would increase the effectiveness of fed- 
eral enforcement efforts, while still protect- 
ing legitimate privacy rights. 

(e) Enforcement Assistance From States. 
Over the years, a number of people have 
suggested ways to involve the State Attor- 
neys-General and their offices in consumer 
fraud enforcement actions. Some of these 
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proposals probably go too far and some 
could create unintended problems, but there 
are situations where the FTC’s mission of 
protecting consumers could be enhanced by 
using the resources of the State Attorneys- 
General. 

This bill would provide that the Commis- 
sion may deputize“ State Attorneys-Gener- 
al to enforce Commission rules. This limited 
delegation might be expanded by a subse- 
quent Congress if it works satisfactorily, but 
it does provide the FTC with some latitude 
in this deputization. It could be used on a 
“blanket basis” by designating all State At- 
torneys-General as co-equal enforcers of 
entire rules—like the FTC’s used car rule or 
the funeral rule—or it could be used on a 
case-by-case basis in other situations. 

Clearly the more resources we can effec- 
tively target against a consumer fraud the 
better off our society will be. This provision 
is a measured expansion of our tools in this 
fight. 


SECTION 5, TELEMARKETING 

The FTC has in place the “Mail Order 
Rule”, which protects consumers against 
late or undelivered mail order merchandise. 
This rule ought to be extended to telemar- 
keting. This would not address all telemar- 
keting problems, such as product misrepre- 
sentation. But, shipping delays and non-de- 
livery are problems that would and should 
be covered by an expanded FTC rule. There 
is no reason why orders by phone should be 
treated differently than orders by mail. 
This section of the bill requires the FTC to 
extend the mail order rule to telemarketing. 


SECTION 6. LIFE CARE 

In the area of life-care, it is important to 
note that most life-care operators are 
honest and above-board. But, nonetheless, 
fraud does occur, and the states do not 
appear to have filled the regulatory void. 
This bill would make an FTC examination 
of the practices in the “Life-Care” industry 
a priority, and would require a rulemaking 
if the investigation demonstrates that one is 
needed. 

Mr. President, in closing, let me just 
say that the time is overdue for the 
Federal Government to effectively ad- 
dress the issue of protecting our citi- 
zens—particularly our senior citizens— 
who fall prey to the avaricious, evil, 
despicable people who would deprive 
them of their life savings and even of 
their health. While the FTC has done 
a commendable job, given the tools 
they’ve been provided, quite frankly 
the tools at their disposal are not suf- 
ficient to effectively accomplish the 
task of protecting our senior citizens 
and other consumers from fraudulent 
business schemes. 

Mr. President, I believe this bill 
would provide the FTC with more ef- 
fective enforcement tools to accom- 
plish their tasks of protecting Ameri- 
cans from this most evil disease, which 
is afflicting our entire society. 

Mr. President, I hope interested par- 
ties will review the proposal which I 
have introduced and provide me with 
their comments and suggestions on 
how it might be improved. Our battle 
to protect our senior citizens and 
other consumers from fraudulent busi- 
ness schemes is a high priority, and I 
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hope that, even though time is rapidly 
running out in this session of Con- 
gress, we can—and should—see enact- 
ment of this bill with whatever im- 
provements can be devised. 
EXHIBIT 1 
S. 2336 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Consumer Fraud 
Prevention Act”. 


FINDINGS 


Src. 2. The Congress finds that 

(1) Consumer fraud is a pervasive and per- 
sistent problem for American businesses and 
consumers. 

(2) Consumer fraud costs Americans bil- 
lions of dollars each year, and it undermines 
legitimate commercial activities by business- 
es of all sizes and in all fields. 

(3) Consumer fraud schemes commonly 
exceed the jurisdictional boundaries of any 
single court or state. 

(4) The perpetrators of consumer fraud 
use various means to escape prosecution, in- 
cluding rapid flight, jurisdictional diversity, 
and fictitious legal entities. 

(5) One of the most pervasive types of 
consumer fraud is health fraud, which has 
been estimated to cost Americans more than 
$10,000,000,000 annually. In addition to 
being costly, such fraud can be life-threat- 
ening. 

(6) Consumer fraud involving telemarket- 
ing is estimated to cost consumers billions of 
dollars annually. Telemarketing involving 
investment fraud alone is estimated to cost 
$1,000,000,000 each year. 

(7) The Federal Trade Commission and 
the attorneys general of the States have ini- 
tiated a cooperative attack on telemarketing 
fraud. The success of this program has been 
hampered by jurisdictional limitations and 
inadequate resources. 

(8) Consumer fraud is a particular burden 
for senior citizens, who are more frequently 
defrauded than other consumers. 

(9) The ability of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to attack consumer fraud has been 
limited due to inadequate authority, and 
legislation is needed to enhance the Com- 
mission’s ability to protect consumers from 
such abuses. 


FALSE ADVERTISMENTS CONCERNING SERVICES 


Sec. 3. Section 12(a) of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act (15 U.S.C. 52(a)) is amend- 
ed by inserting “services,” immediately after 
“devices,” each place it appears. 


EXPANDED ENFORCEMENT TOOLS 


Sec, 4. (a) VenuE.—(1) Subsections (a) and 
(b) of section 13 of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act (15 U.S.C. 53) are each amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 
Whenever it appears to the court that the 
interests of justice require that any other 
person, partnership, or corporation should 
be a party in such suit, the court may cause 
such person, partnership, or corporation to 
be summoned whether or not they reside or 
transact business in the district in which 
the suit is brought, and to that end process 
may be served in any district.“ 

(2) Section 13 of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act (15 U.S.C. 53) is amended by re- 
designating subsection (c) as subsection (d) 
and inserting immediately after subsection 
(b) the following: 

“(c) Any process of the Commission under 
this section may be served by anyone duly 
authorized by the Commission— 
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(1) by delivering a copy of such process 
to the person to be served, to a member of 
the partnership to be served, or to the presi- 
dent, secretary, or other executive officer or 
a director of the corporation to be served; 

“(2) by leaving a copy of such process at 
the residence or the principal office or place 
of business of such person, partnership, or 
corporation; or 

“(3) by mailing a copy of such process by 
registered mail or certified mail addressed 
to such person, partnership, or corporation 
at his or her or its residence or principal 
office or place of business. 


The verified return by the person so serving 
such process setting forth the manner of 
such service shall be proof of the same, and 
the return post office receipt for such proc- 
ess mailed by registered mail or certified 
mail as provided in this subsection shall be 
proof of the service of the same.“. 

(b) SUBPOENA.—(1) Section 20(a) of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act (15 U.S.C. 
57b-1(a)) is amended by redesignating para- 
graph (7) as paragraph (8) and inserting 
after paragraph (6) the following: 

“(1) The term ‘physical evidence’ means 
any object or device including any medical 
device, food product, drug, nutritional prod- 
uct, cosmetic product, or audio or video re- 
cording.”. 

(2) Section 20(c)(1) of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act (15 U.S.C. 57b-1(c)(1)) is 
amended— 

(A) by inserting physical evidence or” im- 
mediately after “any” the second time it ap- 


pears; 
(B) by inserting “to produce such physical 
evidence for inspection,” immediately 


before “to produce”; 

(C) by inserting “physical evidence,” im- 
mediately after “concerning”; and 

(D) by inserting “evidence,” immediately 
before “material, answers,”. 

(3) Section 20(cX3) of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act (15 U.S.C. 57b-1(c)(3)) is 
amended— 

(B) by inserting “physical evidence or” im- 
mediately before “documentary material”; 

(B) in subparagraph (A)— 

(i) by inserting “physical evidence or” im- 
mediately before “documentary”; and 

(ii) by inserting “evidence or” immediately 
after permit such”; 

(C) in subparagraph (B), by inserting ‘‘evi- 
dence or“ immediately before “material”; 
and 

(D) in subparagraph (C), by inserting ‘‘evi- 
dence or” immediately before “material”. 

(4) Section 20(c)(10) of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act (15 U.S.C. 57b-1(c)(10)) is 
amended by inserting “physical evidence or” 
immediately before “documentary material” 
each place it appears. 

(c) Postat Data.—Notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, the United States 
Postal Service shall, within 180 days after 
the date of enactment of this Act, amend its 
regulations in part 233 of title 39, Code of 
Federal Regulations, concerning mail covers 
to provide that the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion may, in the course of investigating vio- 
lations of law, use mail covers under the 
same procedures and to the same extent 
now permitted law enforcement agencies. 

(d) FINANCIAL Data.—Section 1109(a)(3) of 
Public Law 95-360, approved November 10, 
1978, is amended— 

(1) by redesignating subparagraph (E) as 
subparagraph (F); 

(2) in subparagraph (D), by striking “or”; 
and 
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(3) by inserting immediately after sub- 
paragraph (D) the following new subpara- 
graph; 

(E) dissipation, removal, or destruction 
of assets that are subject to forfeiture, sei- 
zure, redress, or restitution under any law of 
the United States by reason of having been 
obtained in violation of law; or”. 

(e) ASSISTANCE OF STATE ATTORNEYS GEN- 
ERAL.—(1) The Commission may appoint 
State attorneys general to assist Commis- 
sion attorneys to enforce Commission rules 
when the public interest so requires. 

(2) Each person appointed under this sub- 
section is subject to removal by the Com- 
mission. 


RULEMAKING ON TELEMARKETING 


Sec. 5. (a) RuLEMAKING.—Within 180 days 
after the date of enactment of this Act, the 
Federal Trade Commission shall amend its 
rule in part 435 of title 16, Code of Federal 
Regulations, concerning mail order mer- 
chandise, to apply also to telemarketing. 
Except as specified in the remainder of this 
subsection, the amended rule shall apply to 
telemarketing to the same extent and in the 
same manner as it now applies to mail order 
sales. 

(b) TELEMARKETING REQUIREMENTS.—As 
part of the rulemaking required by subsec- 
tion (a) of this section the Commission shall 
consider including in the final rule a re- 
quirement that— 

(1) each telemarketer shall inform the 
person, partnership, or corporation to whom 
the telemarketing is directed that such 
person, partnership, or corporation is enti- 
tled to a refund of any money paid for the 
product or service which is the subject of 
the telemarketing if delivery of the product 
or service is not made— 

(A) within the time period included in the 
offer of the product or service, or 

(B) if no time period is included in such 
offer, within 30 days after the date the offer 
is made; and 

(2) if such telemarketer— 

(A) makes an unsolicited telephone call to 
a person, partnership, or corporation or oth- 
erwise communicates with such person, 
partnership, or corporation offering a free 
gift or prize and invites such person, part- 
nership, or corporation to respond, 

(B) a specific product or service is offered 
or sold in connection with such telephone 
call or other communication, and 

(C) there is no Federal statute governing 
such telephone call or other communication 
involving such product or service, 


such person, partnership, or corporation 
may cancel an order of such product or serv- 
ice not later than the expiration of three 
days after the date on which there is a sales 
agreement. 

(c) REBUTTABLE PRESUMPTION. —Such 
amended rule shall include a rebuttable pre- 
sumption that if a telemarketer does not 
keep adequate records to show compliance 
with the requirements described in subsec- 
tion (b) of this section, such telemarketer 
shall be considered to be in violation of such 
requirement. 

(d) LIMITATION.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion, a financial institution or other partici- 
pant in a payment system used to pay for 
products or services offered or sold through 
telemarketing, including the credit or pay- 
ment authorization aspect of such payment 
system, is not, by virtue of such participa- 
tion, a telemarketer nor a person, partner- 
ship, or corporation which acts in concert 
with, or on behalf of, a telemarketer. 
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aon DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this sec- 
on— 

(1) the term “telemarketer” means a 
person, partnership, or corporation which 
engages in telemarketing; and 

(2) the term “telemarketing” means the 
use of a telephone in the ordinary course of 
business to communicate with a person, 
partnership, or corporation an offer for sale 
or to complete a sale of a product or service. 

LIFE CARE HOME STUDY 


Sec. 6. (a) Strupy.—The Federal Trade 
Commission shall conduct a study of unfair 
or deceptive acts or practices in the life care 
home industry, including acts or practices 
engaged in by life care homes. Within 24 
months of the date of enactment of this sec- 
tion, the Commission shall report the find- 
ings and conclusions of the study to Con- 
gress. If the Commission finds a rulemaking 
is warranted under section 18 of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act, the Commission 
shall, promptly after completion of the 
study, initiate a trade regulation rule pro- 
ceeding under such section 18 respecting 
unfair or deceptive acts or practices in the 
life care home industry. If the Commission 
determines a rulemaking is not warranted, 
the Commission shall include in the report 
25 Congress the reasons for such determina- 

on. 

(b) DerrniTions.—For purposes of subsec- 
tion (a)— 

(1) The term “life care home” includes the 
facility or facilities occupied, or planned to 
be occupied, by residents or prospective resi- 
dents where a provider undertakes to pro- 
vide living accommodations and services 
pursuant to a life care contract, regardless 
of whether such facilities are operated on a 
profit or nonprofit basis. 

(2) The term “life care contract“ includes 
a contract between a resident and a provider 
to provide the resident, for the duration of 
such resident’s life, living accommodations 
and related services in a life care home, in- 
cluding nursing care services, medical serv- 
ices, and other health-related services, 
which is conditioned upon the transfer of 
an entrance fee to the provider and which 
may be further conditioned upon the pay- 
ment of periodic service fees. 


THE BEAUTY OF SPRING 


Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, while 
awaiting the leaders to come to the 
floor, and as deputy whip, I have occa- 
sion to be on the floor; and inasmuch 
as I am not taking time from others, I 
would like to note something that all 
of us who are spending time in Wash- 
ington are aware of and that people in 
other parts of the country might not 
be aware of. That is, our Nation’s Cap- 
itol, at any time of the year, is an im- 
pressive place. It attracts visitors from 
all 50 States and from around the 
world. In my estimation—and I say 
this having spent 3 years in law school 
in Washington and now 14 years in 
the Senate—no time of the year is 
Washington more beautiful than 
during this time. 

I first came to the city of Washing- 
ton when I was 18, with my mother 
and father and my sister, Mary. I was 
about to complete my sophomore year 
in college, and we took a family trip 
and came down here. I had always 
seen pictures of Washington, but I re- 
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member my reaction, as an 18-year-old 
college student, in seeing this beauti- 
ful city. 

Every day I run into Vermonters. It 
is a State of a half-million people, and 
I think most of them are here, because 
I have met many of them in the past 
few days, talking about the beauty of 
this city. My mother came here at 
Easter time and enjoyed the cherry 
blossoms. 

What we have to note is the wonder- 
ful use of both Government and pri- 
vate resources in making this so beau- 
tiful. A former First Lady of this coun- 
try, Lady Bird Johnson, deserves a lot 
of credit for her beautification pro- 
gram; but, also, leaders in Congress, 
leaders in the city Government, and 
leaders in the Federal Government 
have, for years, made the resources 
possible, and it should be a matter of 
pride to all Americans. 

Like the distinguished Presiding Of- 
ficer [Mr. Fow er], I have had an op- 
portunity to visit other parts of the 
world, other capitals of the world. I 
know of no capital I have ever visited 
anywhere in the world that can equal 
the beauty of our own capital, and cer- 
tainly none can equal the beauty of 
Washington in the spring. 

I just want to note that, Mr. Presi- 
dent, while we are waiting for the next 
speaker, because those who have not 
had the opportunity to see Washing- 
ton in the spring have much to look 
forward to. I hope the day may well 
come. 

I mention this not without a certain 
amount of pride in my own State of 
Vermont. In fact, I have the best of all 
possible worlds: I can enjoy spring 
here in Washington and, following by 
a couple of weeks, spring in Vermont. 
That is a joy to behold. I hope, also, 
that those who have enjoyed spring 
here would then see what spring can 
be in one of the most beautiful rural 
spots in America. 

I can look out from the porch of my 
own home and look out over the 
mountains and the valleys and see 
Camel’s Hump Mountain. Spring is 
beautiful in Vermont, as the apple 
blossoms start coming out, the for- 
sythia blooms, the trees turn green, 
the flowers start to grow. But as I look 
at Camel’s Hump, one of the most 
beautiful spots in our State, I see a 
darkening ring across the top, caused 
by acid rain. 

I know that Prime Minister Mul- 
roney of Canada is going to be here. I 
intend to meet with him while he is 
here, and I pledge my strong support 
in his efforts to do something about 
acid rain. 

The time for action is now. We talk 
about more and more study of acid 
rain. The time for study has passed. 
We know the damage. The time for 
action is now. 

The Prime Minister of Canada 
shares those concerns. Much of his 
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country is facing the damage that my 
own part of New England is facing 
from acid rain. The scientific evidence 
is clear. It is now time to act. 

So I encourage everybody to enjoy 
the beauty of Washington this spring 
and then come to Vermont a couple of 
weeks later and see the beauty of our 
State, but also to share our concern 
over the damage caused by acid rain. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair recognizes the Sena- 
tor from Illinois and advises him that 
the time for morning business has 
almost expired. 


EXTENSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time for 
morning business be extended for an 
additional 10 minutes, so Senators 
may speak therein. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The Senator 
SIMON. 


from Illinois, Mr. 


THE MIDDLE EAST 


Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, last 
night at 11:30, I turned on Nightline. I 
knew that Ted Koppel was having this 
3-hour town meeting in Jerusalem 
with Palestinians and Israeli citizens. I 
turned it on thinking I would watch it 
for 1 hour because at 11:30, I am not 
interested in listening for 3 hours, 
with all due respect, to Nightline and 
everything else. I turned it on at 11:30, 
and I watched it until it concluded at 
20 minutes to 3 this morning. It was 
gripping, and it just said in stark 
terms what we really ought to know, 
but you saw the emotional confronta- 
tion, you saw the volatility, and you 
saw the potential at the same time of 
where, with the right kind of leader- 
ship, we can pull this thing together, 
and it has to be done. 

It is tougher now that we have had 
the eruptions on the West Bank and 
the Gaza strip. There is just no ques- 
tion about it. 

But we ought to be doing everything 
we can to encourage our Secretary of 
State and this administration and the 
next administration, whatever that ad- 
ministration is, to move on this issue. 
What clearly is the situation is that 
we need some interim steps to get to 
the point where the two sides are 
going to work out some kind of an ef- 
fective compromise. 

What those interim steps are is not 
real clear. But I have a few ideas. The 
Presiding Officer probably has a few 
ideas. I think we all have some ideas. 

One of the lines that came through, 
and I do not remember who said it, 
was when they said the Palestinians 
are saying either kill us or give us our 
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freedom. That is pretty stark but it is 
there. 

The Gaza strip people, particularly— 
I visited there a few years ago now and 
saw the hopelessness—belong to no 
country. Somehow it has to get 
evolved and it has to be evolved at the 
same time in a way that protects and 
gives a future for Israel. 

This thing has to get worked out. 
And if I can just underscore why every 
Member of the U.S. Senate, no matter 
where you live, ought to be interested. 
If there is an unthinkable World War 
III it is not likely to happen, despite 
all the money we spend, because 
Soviet tanks march through central 
Europe or despite all the things they 
worry about we are going to send our 
missiles into Moscow. It is most likely 
to happen at some trouble spot around 
the world in Central America or the 
Persian Gulf. And clearly the most 
volatile is the Middle East where the 
two superpowers find themselves on 
opposite sides. 

Here in the Senate, in the adminis- 
tration, wherever, let us do everything 
we can to get the two sides together to 
see if we can get this thing worked 
out. It has to become a greater priori- 
ty of this administration, of this Gov- 
ernment. The United States is the 
only Government that can provide the 
catalyst just as ABC was the catalyst 
for bringing both sides together even 
though it was a heated exchange. The 
United States has to be the catalyst 
for bringing both sides together and I 
hope we can succeed. We have no 
choice but to push and push strongly. 

I yield the floor, Mr. President. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 
The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there further morning busi- 
ness? If not, morning business is con- 
cluded. 


OMNIBUS TRADE AND COMPETI- 
TIVENESS ACT—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the 
Senate will now resume consideration 
of the conference report on H.R. 3. 

The Senate resumed consideration 
of the conference report. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. President, I 
come before you today to add my 
name to those Senators who have seri- 
ous concerns about the anticompeti- 
tive features of this bill, including the 
plant notification provision. 

Let me tell you what I think is good 
for American trade in this measure. 
This bill contains many provisions 
which I believe are essential to en- 
hancing America’s competitive posi- 
tion in the world marketplace—both at 
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the negotiating table and in private 
business. 

For example, it is necessary to 
extend negotiating authority for the 
President and U.S. Trade Representa- 
tive to fulfill their mission in GATT. 
This bill strengthens our laws dealing 
with unfair trade practices. It repeals 
the windfall profit tax. The trade bill 
also contains a 1-year extension of the 
Export-Import Bank war chest, to 
combat unfairly subsidized financing 
that other governments give their ex- 
porters. All of those features, Mr. 
President, are certainly desirable. 

For our farmers, the trade bill ex- 
tends the authorization for the Export 
Enhancement Program [EEP] 
through 1990, and provides for trig- 
gered marketing loans if the GATT 
negotiations fail to produce an agricul- 
tural trade agreement. For America’s 
small businesses, this bill provides in- 
creased authority and direction for the 
Small Business Administration’s 
Office of International Trade. Again, 
these are all desirable features. 

Mr. President, I certainly consider 
myself a free trader, but I am among 
those who insist on fair trade. We 
should insist on reciprocity for U.S. 
exports in foreign markets. I have 
helped to open foreign markets for 
Kentucky products, and I will contin- 
ue those efforts. I believe it is the Fed- 
eral Government’s responsibility to 
help improve the competitive position 
of American businesses in our global 
marketplace. Competitiveness is the 
issue. What offends me about this 
trade bill are its anticompetitive fea- 
tures. Most objectionable is the plant 
closing provision. This is a domestic 
labor issue, having no place on this bill 
or any other piece of international 
trade legislation. 

I share the President’s concerns re- 
garding the plant closing provision. 
Further, American business is over- 
whelmingly united in its opposition to 
the National Federation of Independ- 
ent Businesses, from the Chamber of 
Commerce to the American Business 
Conference; they are all emphatically 
opposed to this provision. 

Many businesses already provide 
plant closing notification. As many as 
two-thirds of the workers in America 
have plant closing notice requirements 
stipulated in their contracts. Many 
other businesses are considering the 
notification in their future contracts 
with employees. 

At the same time, the provision in 
this bill is essentially very easy to 
comply with. So what is at issue here? 
It was summed up quite clearly in a 
letter I received recently from the Na- 
tional Federation of Independent 
Business. Mr. John Motley, director of 
government affairs there, wrote to me: 

It is impossible to regulate the life cycle of 
a business, and it is harmful to the economy 
when the Government tries to do so. 
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I strongly support the concept of no- 
tifying workers of plant closing plans. 
This strikes me as a humane, responsi- 
ble business practice. At the same 
time, I am fundamentally opposed to 
the concept of federally mandated 
plant closing notification. This strikes 
me as an excessive and dangerous in- 
trusion by the Federal Government 
into the private sector. Moreover, it 
would provide fertile ground for a liti- 
gation explosion, to establish when 
companies are obligated to notify 
workers under this provision. That 
does not make for a more competitive 
economy. 

I might say, parenthetically, Mr. 
President, that with regard to the liti- 
gation explosion, that is something 
that we ought to be addressing and, in 
the judgment of this Senator, ought to 
be addressing at the Federal level. We 
have done nothing about product li- 
ability. We have done nothing about 
tort reform We talk about competi- 
tiveness and yet we continue to fail to 
bring to the floor and discuss issues 
that make us less competitive. It seems 
to me our agenda items are going in 
the wrong direction. We should be 
considering, as I indicated, legislation 
that will make America more competi- 
tive: balancing the budget, tort 
reform, a variety of other measures 
that go in the right direction in put- 
ting America back in the competitive 
position. 

Yet the budget impact of this bill is 
evidence that no thought was paid to 
our budget deficit. The bill would 
create $2.4 billion in new budget auth- 
rity and $1.6 billion in new budget out- 
lays and revenue losses over the next 6 
years. It also would authorize an addi- 
tional $3.7 billion in new appropria- 
tions over that period, for a total $6.1 
billion price tag. That is more than 
the entire amount budgeted for energy 
programs in the first budget resolu- 
tion the Senate recently passed. 

Further, these budget estimates do 
not include the costs of additional 
busywork created by the bill. This bill 
establishes at least 160 new Govern- 
ment jobs and 30 Federal and State 
agencies, offices, advisory panels, and 
commissions. It also calls for 150 new 
studies. Just what we need, Mr. Presi- 
dent—a few more studies. Our trade 
negotiators should spend their time 
opening foreign markets to U.S. ex- 
ports, not writing reports to pile up on 
bureaucrats’ desks. 

For these reasons, I intend to vote 
against this bill and, should it be nec- 
essary, vote to sustain the President’s 
veto. I am hopeful that a trade bill 
without the anticompetitive features 
of this trade bill can be enacted this 
year. I pledge my support for that 
effort, and I believe that it is possible 
to achieve it. 

Sadly, the critical need to improve 
our trade situation has been frustrated 
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by the politics of this bill. There are 
some who have decided to sacrifice 
this needed legislation in order to 
force a veto and somehow “embarrass” 
this side of the aisle on trade issues. It 
is an election year, after all, and there 
are those who think that creating an 
issue is more important than protect- 
ing America’s trade position. 

In addition, there are some who 
never liked the United States-Canada 
Free Trade Agreement and want to 
poison the well for that piece of trade 
legislation as well. 

So, there was a political decision to 
tack the plant closing provision on this 
bill. It is a labor relations measure 
that has no relevance to a trade com- 
petitiveness package which they hope 
will draw the veto of the President 
and give people something to talk 
about in November. I certainly hope 
that the voters remember who decided 
to sacrifice trade for the political as- 
pects of this year: Those who insisted 
on a controversial, nongermane, and 
utterly anticompetitive amendment to 
this important trade initiative. 

I also hope the voters remember 
who decided that a trade bill was just 
another opportunity for the Federal 
Government to squander their hard- 
earned tax dollars on meaningless 
studies, commissions, and new bureau- 
cratic layers. I think we ought to take 
another hard look at this bill, and try 
to clean it up considerably, taking out 
provisions that waste money and stir 
up controversy here at home. We need 
to be united as a country if we are to 
compete effectively abroad, and we 
should start now by putting more 
work into this trade bill, instead of the 
political rhetoric that we will hear. 

I might just say, in conclusion, Mr. 
President, that it seems to this Sena- 
tor that the politics of the trade issue 
have been vastly overstated, anyway. 
The two Presidential candidates that 
will likely face off in November have 
been conspicuously free traders. Gov- 
ernor Dukakis was the most free trade 
Democratic candidate for President. 
The Vice President certainly has been 
in that category. He even went into 
South Carolina having opposed the 
textile bill and blew away all of his op- 
ponents in that primary. 

I think the American people, by and 
large, like the way we have handled 
the competition in this country. They 
like consumer alternatives, they want 
to have choices, and they are reluctant 
to go down the road of protectionism, 
which I fear this bill take us. 

So, Mr. President, I hope the confer- 
ence report will not be approved and, 
if the President vetoes the measure, as 
I believe he will, I hope the veto will 
be sustained. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 
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The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. EXON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. EXON. Mr. President, I stand to 
lend my full support to the compre- 
hensive trade bill. This legislation rep- 
resents over 3 years of work and com- 
promise between the Members of Con- 
gress from both sides of the aisle, the 
business community and the adminis- 
tration. 

The recent trade figures illustrate 
that the United States still faces a 
major problem in the international 
market place. In spite of a dramatical- 
ly reduced value of the dollar, the 
trade deficit figures continue to set 
new records. 

I will concede that passage of the 
trade bill will not immediately correct 
all of our economic and trade prob- 
lems. It is simply one important ingre- 
dient in the prescription needed to 
nurse the economy out of its supply 
side induced illness. The other much 
needed active ingredients is a healthy 
dosage of deficit reduction. 

Mr. President, today we have the op- 
portunity to start the healing process. 

In the 1987 State of the Union Ad- 
dress, the President noted that it was 
time that the United States became a 
trade partner rather than a trade 
patsy. The overwhelming vote in the 
House of Representatives indicated 
that the American people, speaking 
through their elected leaders, agree 
and are tired of the United States 
playing the patsy of the international 
marketplace. I regret that the Presi- 
dent has now abandoned his rallying 
cry on the trade bill and now threat- 
ens to abandon America’s farmers, 
workers and businesses. 

This bill contains tough agricultural 
provisions. This was a high priority for 
those of us from agricultural States 
and we succeeded. The export en- 
hancement program is continued and 
strengthened. Fortunately, after fight- 
ing the Congress on this issue for 
years, the Reagan administration has 
finally accepted this valuable program 
so the United States can regain its as- 
sertiveness in the world marketplace. 
We will be watching closely to ensure 
that its implementation matches its 
intent. 

The bill also contains a boost for the 
foreign agriculture service so the 
United States can better market its 
products worldwide. 

We have also successfully attacked 
artificial and unfair meat inspection 
requirements which other countries 
have used to deny legitimate U.S. sales 
overseas. The legislation calls for the 
removal of unfair Japanese and 
Korean barriers to our agricultural ex- 
ports to those nations. It also gives the 
President a new weapon he can use to 
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fight stalling tactics in new agricultur- 
al negotiations through the use of a 
triggered marketing loan. 

In short, Mr. President, the trade 
bill is a big plus for American farmers 
and ranchers. 

Those initiatives will give a big shot 
in the arm to American agriculture at 
a time when we are still attempting to 
recover from one of the toughest peri- 
ods our food-producing community 
has ever experienced. This trade bill 
also demands fairness for all United 
States products in foreign markets, re- 
forms the Foreign Corrupt Practices 
Act so that business can be conducted 
in a realistic manner, repeals the wind- 
fall profits tax on oil, calls for sanc- 
tions against Toshiba and Kongsberg 
who sold valuable technology to the 
Soviet Union, better protects United 
States intellectual property rights and 
grants the President authority to ne- 
gotiate trade opening agreements, to 
name a few provisions. 

My colleagues have already dis- 
cussed the details of many of these 
provisions. I would like to take a 
moment to discuss two important pro- 
visions which I had the privilege to 
offer in the Senate. 

Last year, during hearings of the 
Senate Commerce Committee, I of- 
fered two amendments; one to create 
an Office of Barter in the Department 
of Commerce and another provision to 
grant the President the authority to 
investigate and, if necessary, stop for- 
eign takeovers which threaten the na- 
tional security. I am pleased that the 
final bill contains versions of both of 
these provisions. 

The role of international barter, 
which is the cashless exchange of 
goods for goods, has grown dramatical- 
ly in recent years. Unfortunately, the 
United States has stood on the side- 
lines while our competitors creatively 
used this means of exchange to 
expand exports. The creation of an 
Office of Barter within the Depart- 
ment of Commerce would help Ameri- 
can agriculture and business to identi- 
fy barter opportunities and help the 
United States dispose of surplus food 
commodities through the use of 
barter. It can also alert the U.S. Gov- 
ernment to opportunities where sur- 
plus government-owned commodities 
could be used to secure goods and serv- 
ices required by the U.S. Government 
overseas. 

The new Office can be operated with 
existing staff and will not require the 
expenditure of additional Federal 
money. This Office will direct atten- 
tion to this recently ignored export op- 
portunity. Should this legislation 
become law, I encourage the Secretary 
of Commerce to appoint a creative and 
innovative individual to this Office. 
Our trading partners have demon- 
strated that barter can be an impor- 
tant tool to expand trade. Our use of 
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this Office to expand export opportu- 
nities for the United States is only lim- 
ited by our imagination and dedica- 
tion. 

Mr. President, I am also delighted 
that the comprehensive trade bill con- 
tains the so-called Exon-Florio amend- 
ment on foreign investment. 

This legislation was, in part, the 
result of my efforts to encourage the 
administration to protect the national 
interest in the Goodyear/Goldsmith 
and Fujitsu/Fairchild takeover at- 
tempts. These efforts revealed that 
our investment policy regarding na- 
tional security needed to be improved. 
With the reduced value of the dollar 
and the reduced value of stock prices, 
American firms are increasingly vul- 
nerable to foreign takeover. 

If the United States is to maintain 
its national security, there are certain 
industries and technologies which 
must remain under American control. 
The Exon-Florio language would give 
the President appropriate and effec- 
tive tools to protect the national secu- 
rity even in a rising tide of foreign in- 
vestment. The provision would give 
the President the authority to investi- 
gate and, if necessary, stop foreign 
takeovers, mergers, or acquisitions 
which threaten the national security. 
This is a provision which was negotiat- 
ed over many months by the Senate 
and House and in recent weeks, line by 
line with the administration. Through 
compromise and concession on all 
sides, the administration’s opposition 
melted away. 

The provision uses the term “nation- 
al security” as a standard of review. As 
in other laws using the term, national 
security is to be read in a broad and 
flexible manner. The use of this provi- 
sion will certainly depend on the facts 
and circumstances of each situation. 

The mechanics of the Exon-Florio 
amendment are simple. The President 
or his designee are given 30 days after 
receiving sufficient notice to deter- 
mine whether to initiate a national se- 
curity investigation. 

The provision, as requested by the 
administration, leaves the issue of suf- 
ficient notice and its form and source 
entirely to the President to establish 
through regulation. If an investigation 
is necessary, it shall be completed 
within 45 days. Following the comple- 
tion of the investigation, the President 
has 15 days to determine whether to 
use the power to suspend or prohibit 
the affected merger. To exercise the 
power granted under this provision, 
the President must find that there is 
credible evidence that leads him to be- 
lieve that the foreign interest exercis- 
ing control might take action that 
ina to impair the national secu- 
rity. 

Also, the President must find that 
provisions of law other than the Inter- 
national Emergency Economic Powers 
Act and the Exon-Florio provision do 
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not provide adequate and appropriate 
authority to protect the national secu- 
rity. 

The final version represents a care- 
ful balance between the national 
desire to continue an open investment 
policy with adequate protection for 
the national security, the business 
community’s desire to provide investor 
certainty and the administration’s 
desire to avoid creating needless bu- 
reaucracy. I worked hard with my col- 
leagues and the administration to 
craft a provision which balanced the 
interest of all parties. 

With respect to the plant closing 
provisions, I especially regret that the 
President has zeroed in on only one 
provision of a 2,000 page bill. Certainly 
this comprehensive bill is not perfect. 
There are individual provisions which 
I oppose. I authored an imported food 
labeling amendment which won over- 
whelming support in the Senate and 
was opposed by the House and admin- 
istration in conference and had to be 
dropped from the bill. 

The point is that we have all had to 
make compromises. We have all had to 
give up something that we felt strong- 
ly about to develop the consensus 
through compromise that was neces- 
sary to put this important bill togeth- 
er. 

I am also concerned that the legisla- 
tion sought by the President and in- 
cluded in the House bill to allow the 
import of subsidized Soviet furs was 
included in the comprehensive trade 
bill. 

But once again, I emphasize, this is 
not a perfect bill. It is not a bill writ- 
ten by any one individual. It is a bill 
that has been hashed, rehashed, com- 
promised, recompromised. It is a bill 
that deserves the support of this body, 
and also it deserves the signature of 
the President of the United States. 

I joined with my friend from Minne- 
sota, Senator DURENBERGER, and co- 
sponsored the successful effort to keep 
the Soviet fur provision out of the 
Senate bill. But, once again, we did not 
have our way. 

I am also concerned that the bill re- 
tains a provision allowing additional 
duty-free Caribbean ethanol into the 
United States. I actively opposed this 
provision since it allows certain trad- 
ing companies to transship heavily 
subsidized wine alcohol through the 
Caribbean Basin countries to avoid 
payment of import duties on fuel etha- 
nol produced outside the Caribbean. 

However, in a mammoth bill, you 
have to balance the good with the bad. 
There is by far more good in this bill 
than bad. On balance, this bill is good 
for America—and the President should 
reconsider his veto threat. 

The much-discussed plant closing 
provision was put into appropriate 
focus by Walter S. Mossberg in the 
“Outlook” column of the April 25 Wall 
Street Journal. The paper reports that 
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“as is common here (in Washington), 
the provision is being blown out of all 
proportion.” 

This media standard of the business 
community reports that— 

In fact, the plant-closing language is noth- 
ing more than a modest effort to make sure 
that the few companies inclined to do so 
don’t hide plans to close a plant until the 
last minute leaving workers and communi- 
ties in the lurch. 

The paper further notes that many 
major companies already give notice to 
workers; our successful international 
competitors require similar notice; and 
that there is a “formidable list of ex- 
emptions” to protect companies from 
this provision. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire text of Mr. Walter 
S. Mossberg's “The Outlook” column 
be included in the Recor at the end 
of my remarks. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. EXON. I am hopeful that the 
President will thoughtfully review the 
whole trade bill and reconsider his pol- 
itics of confrontation. We have a 
chance to enact a trade bill which is 
good for America. 

I hope when we enact this bill, it will 
go to the President and he will agree 
to sign it. If that should not be the 
case, for whatever reason, I hope that 
the Congress of the United States 
would have the courage and the fore- 
sight to override any veto by the Presi- 
dent. 

It is time to stand up to our trading 
partners and demand fairness. Our 
trade illness will not cure itself. We 
must take action. 

I urge my colleagues to vote in favor 
of the comprehensive trade bill and, if 
necessary, to follow through if there is 
a Presidential veto, as threatened. 

I thank the Chair, and I yield the 
floor. 


EXHIBIT 1 


{From the Wall Street Journal, Apr. 25, 
19881 


PLANT-CLOSINGS QUARREL DISTORTS A 
MODEST IDEA 


(By Walter S. Mossberg) 


WASHINGTON.—This capital's latest cause 
celebre is something called “plant closings,” 
a provision in the pending trade bill that 
would require many employers to give their 
workers and local governments 60 days’ 
notice of plans to close a plant or conduct a 
widespread layoff. 

As is common here, the provision is being 
blown out of all proportion. Discussions of it 
are laden with ideological and pseudoeco- 
nomic rhetoric characteristic of political 
debate in an election year. 

President Reagan and the business lobbies 
assert that the entire trade bill should be 
vetoed if the plant-closings language stays. 
They call the provision a European style 
government intrusion on business that 
would impair U.S. firms’ competitiveness in 
world markets. 
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Meanwhile, the Democrats and their 
union allies contend that the plant-closings 
measure is a major step toward helping U.S. 
economic adjustment. They say it’s a social 
reform of such profound importance that 
preserving it is worth losing a trade bill they 
have sought for years. 

In fact, the plant-closings language is 
nothing more than a modest effort to make 
sure that the few companies inclined to do 
so don't hide plans to close a plant until the 
last minute, leaving workers and communi- 
ties in the lurch. It is squarely in the tradi- 
tion of such social reforms as the child labor 
and minimum wage laws. These act to 
soften the social consequences of free 
market decisions and thus permit the 
market continued public acceptance without 
the sort of deep government involvement 
often practiced abroad. 

As social reforms go, the plant-closings 
provision appears fairly minor. According to 
business and labor, many big companies al- 
ready offer some form of advance layoff 
notice. The U.S. Chamber of Commerce op- 
poses the provision, but the group neverthe- 
less says it “encourages” businesses to give 
advance layoff notices when possible. 

The Reagan Administration’s own Task 
Force on Economic Adjustment and Worker 
Dislocation, which included representatives 
from General Electric, USX and other 
major corporations, declared in 1986 that 
“advance notification to employees and the 
community of plant closings and large scale 
permanent layoffs is good industrial prac- 
tice.” The panel didn’t call for writing the 
idea into law, but it cited evidence that ad- 
vance notice doesn't hurt productivity. 

Furthermore, the idea isn't exactly novel. 
Most major U.S. trading partners, including 
Canada, Japan and West Germany, have 
such regulations already, and they seem to 
be competing just fine. 

In the smoke of ideological charge and 
countercharge, it’s important to note what 
the plant-closings provision wouldn't accom- 
plish. It wouldn’t bar a single closing or 
layoff. It wouldn’t require companies to get 
worker or government approval to close 
plants or conduct layoffs. It wouldn’t affect 
companies with under 100 workers, or any 
company laying off less than a third of its 
work force, unless 500 workers are involved. 

It merely requires stable companies that 
know well beforehand of plans to close 
plants or order mass layoffs to share this in- 
formation 60 days in advance with the af- 
fected workers and local governments. 
That’s all. 

The provision includes a formidable list of 
exceptions. Companies that are “faltering,” 
and trying to raise capital—those for whom 
advance notice might pose financial prob- 
lems—are exempt. So are those closing 
plants due to “unforeseeable” business de- 
velopments, or strikes or lockouts. So are 
plant closings due to the sale of a business 
or consolidations with local areas, if workers 
are offered new positions. 

Business groups have thrown up a barrage 
of objections to the provision. They contend 
that the exemptions aren’t broad enough 
and that the need to give advance notice of 
a closing would somehow thwart expansion 
at many businesses and drive weak firms 
into bankruptcy. 

But these arguments hide a deeper reason 
employers and the White House are fight- 
ing what amounts to a simple industrial 
practice that business concedes has merits. 
They fear that the plant-closings measure 
will somehow set a precedent for further 
“labor engineering” by the government. 
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They are worried, too, about litigation and 
bureaucratic restraints. 

There are many items in the trade bill 
that will indeed affect America’s ability to 
compete in world markets, but the plant 
closings measure isn’t one of them, And it is 
strange indeed that the fate of the massive 
bill is turning on language that has nothing 
directly to do with trade. The ideological 
debate over the provision doesn’t bode well 
for the ability of the nation’s leaders to 
graple with the really important economic 
issues that America surely will face in the 
years just ahead. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, Sen- 
ator Exon was the author of and a 
conferee on the provision now includ- 
ed in the trade bill which gives the ad- 
ministration authority to review merg- 
ers, acquisitions, or takeovers of the 
U.S. companies which might threaten 
the national security. The President is 
authorized to seek appropriate relief 
in the district courts of the United 
States in order to implement and en- 
force this provision. Is it the Senator’s 
understanding that the term “appro- 
priate relief’ has the meaning as- 
cribed to it in the Senate’s Report 100- 
80 which was released by the Senate 
Conference Committee following the 
committee’s consideration of the Exon 
foreign investment amendment? 

Mr. EXON. Yes, Mr. President, 
Chairman Ho.uincs, is correct. The 
words “appropriate relief’ have re- 
mained in the statute throughout con- 
gressional deliberations, and the 
meaning of “appropriate relief” as de- 
scribed in Senate Report 100-80 lan- 
guage has not been changed. While 
the conference report language adopts 
a slightly different description, this 
was done for the purpose of brevity 
rather than to reflect any intent to 
alter the meaning of “appropriate 
relief.” 

Mr. ROTH addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Ms. 
MIKULSKI). The Senator from Dela- 
ware. 

Mr. ROTH. Madam President, I will 
vote for the omnibus trade bill because 
I believe this legislation which has 
broad bipartisan support is important 
to the continuation of American eco- 
nomic prosperity as we move toward 
the 21st century. 

Of course, insofar as Government 
action is concerned we all know that 
this legislation alone is not the answer 
to our trade deficit. In fact, it is widely 
agreed that action by the Congress on 
issues not covered by this legislation, 
particularly the huge budget deficit, 
would do the most to reduce our trade 
deficit. Ultimately, of course, the 
answer to the trade deficit lies with 
the private sector. 

Moreover, at the same time that we 
have maintained strong economic per- 
formance in our overall economy, the 
trade statistics in real or constant 
dollar terms demonstrate that we are 
already turning the corner on trade. 
These statistics show that the U.S. 
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merchandise trade deficit peaked in 
the third quarter of 1986 and we have 
said an almost 18.3-percent improve- 
ment in this merchandise deficit since 
that time. 

These facts, however, could lead us 
to the wrong conclusion. They could 
lead us to underestimate the signifi- 
cance of the legislation we are voting 
on today. While not perfect, there is 
no doubt in my mind that this biparti- 
san bill represents a significant step 
forward in U.S. trade policy. 

Two different impressions, however, 
have dominated the public assessment 
of congressional efforts on trade 
during the 4-year development of this 
legislation. At times the very length of 
the bills—both the House and Senate 
bills were each about 1,000 pages 
long—and the very technical and de- 
tailed nature of the provisions seemed 
to convey that the omnibus trade leg- 
islation was simply a nearly endless 
series of minor changes to U.S. trade 
law of little national moment. At 
other times, the bills conveyed a more 
ominous than omnibus impression. It 
seemed clear that the detailed generic 
and procedural changes proposed to 
our trade laws were actually just a 
new means to achieve a protectionist 
result. 

While at times I believe that each of 
these impressions was correct over the 
last 4 years, neither is correct in de- 
scribing the final product that has 
emerged from the Senate Finance 
Committee and the House Ways and 
Means Committee. 

I agree with the Washington Post 
when it called this final product land- 
mark legislation.” 

Landmark means “an event consid- 
ered as a * * turning point of a 
period.” I believe that this bill de- 
serves our votes because it is a positive 
and necessary turning point for U.S. 
trade policy. 

There have been several turning 
points” for U.S. trade policy since the 
infamous protectionist Smoot-Hawley 
tariffs that brought with them the 
Great Depression. Most notable were 
the passage of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act of 1934 which disman- 
tled the Smoot-Hawley tariffs, the 
postwar decision by this country to 
seek multilateral trade liberalization 
through the general agreement on tar- 
iffs and trade [GATT] and the Trade 
Act of 1974 which broadened our ef- 
forts for trade liberalization beyond 
the traditional tariff cutting exercise 
to include the elimination of nontariff 
barriers to trade, such as government 
procurement rules. 

Each of these “turning points” in 
U.S. trade policy was a response to a 
new economic reality. The Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act of 1934 was a 
response to the economic disaster 
caused by the Smoot-Hawley tariffs. 
The post-war decision to seek multilat- 
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eral trade liberalization was a response 
to the inefficiency and political prob- 
lems of bilateral trade negotiations. 
The Trade Act of 1974 was a response 
to the economic reality that nontariff 
barriers to trade were proliferating as 
the traditional method of restricting 
trade through tariffs was declining. 

But why do we need “landmark” 
trade legislation now? What is the new 
economic reality that is propelling an- 
other “turning point” in U.S. trade 
policy? 

As I see it, the economic phenome- 
non that calls for important new trade 
legislation is the relationship of the 
U.S. economy to the emerging global 
economy. The following illustrates the 
importance of this relationship. 

On trade, imports which accounted 
for only 2.4 percent of our gross na- 
tional product [GNP] in 1946 and rose 
only about 1 percentage point in 1966 
to 3.3 percent of GNP, comprised 8.7 
percent of GNP in 1986. Exports, 
though substantially below imports, 
amounted to $224 billion in 1986 com- 
pared to $29 billion in 1966 and $12 
billion in 1946. U.S. exports, were re- 
sponsible for one of nine manufactur- 
ing jobs in this country in 1984, the 
latest year for which statistics are 
available. Currently, one of three 
acres of American farmland produces 
for export, now, with the dollar down, 
the potential for major increases in 
U.S. exports and the jobs they create 
is great. 

Of course, our economic links with 
the world are not limited to trade. 
There are new communication links 
and most importantly, our financial 
interrelationships. In 1987 foreigner- 
owned assets in the United States were 
valued at $1.5 trillion and our assets in 
the rest of the world are at least 
equally impressive, through the 
number is deceiving. The statistics tell 
us that the United States owns $1.1 
trillion in assets abroad, but these 
assets are substantially undervalued 
because our direct investments are in- 
cluded at so-called book value rather 
than the actual value they are worth 
today. 

The simple fact is that, like it or not, 
our future is now caught up with that 
of the world economy. This new inte- 
gration of our fate with that of other 
countries, however, is not necessarily a 
threat to our well-being. In fact, it can 
bring us a higher standard of living, as 
we benefit from lower prices and a 
wider choice of products, and it can 
create many jobs for Americans as we 
sell more goods, farm products and 
services in the world export market 
that has already grown to $2 trillion 
per year. 

I believe this 1988 omnibus trade bill 
is landmark legislation because it 
clearly lays out the terms for U.S. 
leadership of the new global economy. 
The bottom-line of all the policy 
changes and changes to the trade deci- 
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sionmaking process incorporated in 
this bill is that the U.S. Congress is 
putting in place the terms for U.S. 
participation in the new global econo- 
my that will help assure that we 
Americans get our fair share of the 
benefits of the new global economy. 

This is not a protectionist bill and it 
is not backward-looking. It assumes 
that economic links between countries 
will continue to multiply, but this bill 
is firm at the same time that it is for- 
ward-looking. It is firm in the view 
that the United States must prosper 
and share in the benefits of the 
emerging global economy. 

What are the terms for U.S. partici- 
pation in the new emerging global 
economy? 

First, is the necessity for other coun- 
tries to open their markets to U.S. 
goods, services, agriculture and invest- 
ment. 

Second, is the commitment by the 
U.S. Government to encourage its in- 
dustries and workers to adjust to inter- 
national competition, and 

Third, is the recognition that there 
are some responsible limits that the 
U.S. Government must set to the 
access of foreign goods to our market. 

I strongly agree with these three 
terms and I have initiated legislation 
in each of these areas to establish a 
more coherent direction to U.S. trade 
policy and to establish a trade policy 
that is capable of promoting U.S. eco- 
nomic interests now and in the coming 
decades. 

With a bill as lengthy and as techni- 
cal as this one, it is easy to miss these 
underlying objectives, and particularly 
because I am responsible for a number 
of key provisions in this legislation I 
would like to take a few minutes to 
elaborate on each of the terms for 
U.S. leadership in the global economy. 


LIMITS TO THE U.S. MARKET 

I will start with the third point I 
have put forward—limits to the U.S. 
market—because I expect that it is 
this point which instinctively raises 
the most eyebrows. 

I think there is broad agreement 
that the American market is unique as 
a strong magnet for attracting imports 
because of its size, the relative ease of 
access and willingness to purchase for- 
eign goods and the degree of cultural 
similarity among our people. 

In general, Americans benefit from 
the natural pro trade disposition of 
our country. 

Nevertheless because we are such a 
ready market for foreign products, I 
believe it is the responsibility of our 
Government to set down clearly limits 
to foreign access to our market that 
are vital to our own national economic 
interests. 

As I see it, these fundamental limits 
relate to two issues; imports that 
threaten the viability of an industry 
essential to our national security and 
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imports that infringe U.S. intellectual 
property rights. 

On the first issue, imports and our 
national security, I cosponsored legis- 
lation with Senator BYRD which is in- 
corporated in this bill. This legislation 
tightens current law which permits 
the President to restrict imports, if 
those imports are threatening an in- 
dustry critical to our national security. 

Under current law, the President is 
under no deadline to make a decision 
when an industry petitions the Gov- 
ernment for help because it believes 
that imports are threatening its very 
existence and that its existence is criti- 
cal to U.S. national security. 

Recent history has demonstrated 
the weakness of this section of the 
law. In March 1983, the machine tools 
industry, an industry essential to mili- 
tary production, petitioned the Gov- 
ernment for help. But with no dead- 
line for action in the law, the machine 
tool industry’s request languished. 
Meanwhile, at least 25 percent of U.S. 
machine tool companies that were in 
existence in 1983 either went out of 
business, were purchased by other 
companies, or moved their operations 
overseas. Finally on May 20, 1986, over 
2 years after the Secretary of Com- 
merce had warned that machine tool 
imports were threatening our national 
security, the President took action to 
negotiate restraints on imports. 

Under our provisions this situation 
will no longer occur. Our legislation 
would require that the Presidential de- 
cision be taken on these cases in a 
timely manner; that is, within 90 days 
after a recommendation is made by 
the Secretary of Commerce. Our legis- 
lation would also assure involvement 
of the Secretary of Defense in the de- 
cisionmaking process. 

Next, to me one of the most egre- 
gious examples of unfair trade prac- 
tices occurs when foreigners either 
pirate U.S. technological inventions 
and innovations or export goods into 
this country which infringe U.S. pat- 
ents, trademarks and copyrights. Such 
goods should not be given access to 
the U.S. market. 

Senator LAUTENBERG and I sponsored 
legislation on intellectual property 
rights which is included in this trade 
legislation that would stop imports of 
products that infringe U.S. intellectual 
property rights. Surely, if we are to 
encourage research and development 
in the private sector, their inventions, 
innovations and creative work must be 
protected from infringement. Our in- 
novativeness has been key to Ameri- 
ca’s success as a nation. It is key to our 
future prosperity as well. 

I would also note that the GATT 
agreement which establishes the basis 
for the liberal world trading system es- 
tablished after World War II recog- 
nizes, in articles XX and XXI, that 
these two bases—national security and 
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intellectual property protection—are 
legitimate areas for trade restrictions 
within the framework of an open 
world trading system. 


OPENING FOREIGN MARKETS 

Most important to continued U.S. 
economic leadership is the opening of 
foreign markets. 

There are many provisions in this 
trade bill which are directed at doing 
just that. While we should keep in 
mind that we already do sell a sub- 
stantial amount of goods abroad, and 
that macroeconomic policies play a 
key role in our export success, it is also 
true that there is much room for U.S. 
export growth, if foreign government 
barriers and distortions of trade do not 
prevent us from achieving our full 
export potential. 

As ranking member and former 
chairman of the Governmental Affairs 
Committee, I have for a long time 
been particularly keenly aware of the 
extent to which our own government’s 
organization for trade policy decision- 
making limits our ability to convince 
other countries to open their markets 
to U.S. goods, services, and agriculture. 
Consequently, I am pleased that this 
legislation takes a number of steps to 
reorganize our Government in a 
manner that will promote the opening 
of foreign markets. 

First, this legislation delegates cer- 
tain specific authority to the United 
States Trade Representative, USTR. 
This is consistent with my desire to 
create a cabinet Department of Trade. 
One reason why I have been so com- 
mitted to this effort has been because 
I have wanted to give our chief trade 
negotiator more stature within the 
U.S. Government and, therefore, more 
clout in trade negotiations with other 
countries. 

The current situation outlined in a 
letter to the conferees on this bill 
from the labor-industry coalition for 
international trade explains in the 
most effective way just how little clout 
our top trade negotiator now possess- 
es. The letter explains the relative 
power of various agency heads as fol- 
lows: 

The Secretary of the Treasury has a free 
hand in setting the value of the dollar. 
Under world court decisions the Secretary 
of State can make binding provisions to give 
away American technology. The Secretary 
of Defense can on his own authority put 
America’s strategic bombers into the air and 
our fleets to sea. The Secretary of Com- 
merce can effectively tax imports of 
dumped and subsidized products and halt 
exports for national security reasons. Yet 
the U.S. Trade Representative—our Na- 
tion’s top trade negotiator—‘‘must pass on 
to the President for his personal decision 
such matters as reviewing an ITC (Interna- 
tional Trade Commission) patent infringe- 
ment determination with respect to sneak- 
ers or deciding whether duty free treatment 
should be given to imports from developing 
countries of rubber pants for babies. 


This situation is simply ludicrous. 
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While this trade bill does not estab- 
lish a Department of Trade, it does 
contain a key organizational provision, 
which I urged be adopted as an impor- 
tant step in augmenting the power of 
our top trade negotiator. This provi- 
sion has been referred to as the trans- 
fer of authority provision, although it 
is more accurate to refer to it as the 
delegation of authority provision. The 
provision delegates to the U.S. Trade 
Representative the authority to deter- 
mine what action should be taken by 
the United States in resolving foreign 
unfair trade practices. 

In these negotiations, the USTR 
seeks to get the foreign country to 
eliminate its unfair trade practice. If 
the foreign country does not agree to 
eliminate the practice, the USTR can 
take retaliatory action, for example, 
the USTR could decide to raise U.S. 
tariffs on products important to the 
other country. If that country refuses 
to lower its barriers on U.S. exports. A 
credible threat of possible retaliatory 
action by the United States is often 
just what is needed to get the foreign 
country to eliminate a particular trade 
barrier. 

The delegation of the authority to 
the USTR to make the final decision 
in these situations will give the USTR 
the credibility he or she needs in these 
negotiations. It will be a strong signal 
to other countries that our top negoti- 
ator means business and can exert eco- 
nomic pressure to get barriers re- 
moved. At the same time, this change 
is not radical. The authority is only 
delegated to the USTR who serves at 
the direction of the President, and the 
language of the provision provides for 
involvement of the President in specif- 
ic cases should the President want to 
do so. 

While this organizational step is 
helpful, the next step will be to ensure 
the USTR has the full complement of 
staff necessary to aggressively pursue 
negotiations on all key trade barriers. 
This gets me back to the need for a 
Department of Trade to back-up our 
top negotiator. I would hope that the 
Congress will make the Trade Depart- 
ment a top priority in the next session. 

The second important change in 
trade decisionmaking in our Govern- 
ment involves the relationship be- 
tween the Congress and the executive 
branch. 

For many years, the turf battle be- 
tween the executive branch agencies 
on trade has been compounded by a 
tug of war between the Congress and 
the executive branch. While I think 
the tension between the Executive and 
Congress has on occasion helped open 
foreign markets, often it has been 
counterproductive. It encourages 
coun- tries to either ride out the storm 
or to play off one branch of the Gov- 
ernment against the other. 

Under our Constitution, the power 
on trade rests with the Congress. His- 
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torically, however, much of this power 
has been delegated to the President. 
In the last 10 years, it has been clear 
that the Congress wants to become 
more directly involved in trade. 

An important point about this bill is 
that it shifts back to the Congress 
more responsibility for trade. But it 
also demonstrates that we have 
learned some lessons from these years 
of tension between Congress and the 
executive branch. This trade bill seeks 
to involve the Congress more in trade, 
but in a positive way by bringing the 
full weight of American power—the 
executive and the Congress as a 
team—to the trade negotiating table. 
We have found new ways to get Con- 
gress more directly involved in trade 
that will help us to gain trade conces- 
sions from our trading partners rather 
than simply scoring rhetorical points 
in debates between the two branches 
of our Government. 

The key example here is a provision 
offered by myself and the chairman of 
the Senate Finance Committee, Sena- 
tor BENTSEN. This provision provides 
the President with the so-called fast- 
track negotiating authority he needs 
to vigorously pursue new international 
trade agreements. With fast-track au- 
thority, the President can bring a 
trade agreement for congressional ap- 
proval under tight time deadlines and 
for a simple vote for or against, with- 
out amendment. It is not considered 
likely to get a major trade agreement 
through Congress without such au- 
thority and our trading partners 
would accurately perceive that if the 
President does not have this author- 
ity, he is not really in a position to se- 
riously negotiate. 

Our provision would grant the Presi- 
dent fast-track negotiating authority 
for 5 years. At the end of the first 3 
years, however, the President would 
need to demonstrate tangible evidence 
of progress in these negotiations. If he 
cannot, and either the House or the 
Senate passes a resolution of disap- 
proval because of the lack of progress 
the President’s authority would be 
ended. If progress is being made, the 
President’s negotiating authority con- 
tinues for 2 more years. 

This procedure was carefully crafted 
to constructively use the power of the 
Congress to back up the President and 
put maximum pressure on our trading 
partners to eliminate unfair trade 
practices and open up their markets. 
Since the bill links U.S. participation 
in multilateral trade negotiations to 
progress in these negotiations, it in- 
creases the likelihood for near-term 
agreements in such important areas as 
trade in agriculture, trade in services 
as well as the protection of intellectual 
property rights. 

Aside from these organizational 
points. I also want to emphasize my 
strong support for a key policy change 
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in this general area of opening foreign 
markets; that is to require strong en- 
forcement of trade agreements. There 
is no point in signing trade agree- 
ments, promising our industries better 
access to foreign markets, unless we 
intend to enforce these agreements. 
This bill makes clear that if a country 
violates a trade agreement in which it 
agrees to stop an unfair trade practice 
or to open its market, the violation 
will result in reciprocal action by the 
United States against the products of 
that foreign country that is commen- 
surate with the harm to the United 
States. 

A good example here is the agree- 
ment between the United States and 
the European Community [EC] on 
pasta trade. Europe has unfairly subsi- 
dized its pasta exports for years. The 
GATT—the international trade orga- 
nization that seeks to stop unfair 
trade—ruled that the EC was violating 
international agreements by subsidiz- 
ing pasta. Still, for many years the EC 
continued to significantly subsidize 
pasta until it signed an agreement 
with the United States last year on 
this issue. This trade bill makes clear 
that should the EC violate the agree- 
ments it has signed with us on this 
subsidy issue the President of the 
United States, will take appropriate 
action. 

The mandatory action—with certain 
exceptions—called for in this legisla- 
tion is limited to violations of trade 
agreements where we and our trading 
partners have mutually agreed on 
rules for fair trade. The legislation 
gives the President more flexibility in 
deciding what action to take if a for- 
eign country does something we con- 
sider to be unfair, but which is not 
unfair under a trade agreement to 
which we are a party. I think it is ap- 
propriate to give the President more 
flexibility in this situation. If we 
compel unilateral trade sanctions by 
the United States where others do not 
agree that anything unfair has taken 
place, I am concerned that we provoke 
relatiatory trade actions against the 
United States. 

There is a final point I want to make 
on the provisions in this bill aimed at 
opening foreign markets. This bill 
makes very clear that the United 
States is seeking to make significant 
progress under GATT in developing 
international rules to promote both 
equitable and expanding trade in agri- 
culture, services, and intellectual prop- 
erty rights and other areas. If progress 
is not made, we are fully prepared to 
pursue other avenues for trade liberal- 
ization. Already we have entered a bi- 
lateral agreement with Israel and we 
are now considering an historic bilat- 
eral agreement with Canada as well. 
Our basic goal is to open foreign mar- 
kets in a mutually advantageous way 
and this trade bill makes clear that we 
will use whatever methods are most ef- 
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fective and timely to accomplish that 
purpose. 
POSITIVE ADJUSTMENT 

As part of our protrade policy it is 
important that we help those harmed 
by trade. One set of provisions of this 
legislation relates to how our Govern- 
ment responds to industries that are 
hurt by import competition; the other 
set of provisions relates to what we do 
to assist individual Americans who are 
hurt by trade. The provisions in both 
these areas are based on the view that 
we will achieve a higher standard of 
living and broader prosperity in this 
country if we put in place Government 
policies to promote “positive adjust- 
ment” to changes in economic condi- 
tions. 

The Organization for Economic Co- 
operation and Development [OECD] 
has encouraged key industrial nations 
to adopt “positive adjustment” policies 
for many years now as a new means to 
promote stronger economic perform- 
ance in all our economies. As incorpo- 
rated in this legislation, positive ad- 
justment means actions that will 
enable a domestic industry to be 
better able to compete successfully 
with imports after a temporary period 
of import protection or if not, to expe- 
rience an orderly transfer of resources 
to more productive pursuits. 

In this bill positive adjustment also 
refers to policies that will help work- 
ers dislocated by trade to experience 
an orderly transition to productive 
pursuits.” 

I am particularly pleased that the 
Congress has incorporated policies to 
promote positive adjustment as a key 
component of this bill because I have 
been pressing legislative initiatives in 
this area involving both workers and 
firms. 

This trade bill includes my proposals 
for reform of the trade adjustment as- 
sistance program to help workers hurt 
by trade. I strongly believe that those 
who benefit from trade must stand by 
those who are hurt by trade. That is 
why I have led the effort in the 
Senate to continue the trade adjust- 
ment assistance program, the only 
Federal program designed to help 
workers who are out of work as a 
result of imports. Since the program 
started in 1974 many workers have 
been helped, including approximately 
11,150 Delaware workers. 

Last year as well as in the Carter 
years, I fought to preserve this pro- 
gram, which consists mainly of ex- 
tended unemployment compensation. 
At the same time, I have pushed a pro- 
vision to provide retraining for these 
workers. In order to receive the ex- 
tended unemployment benefits, work- 
ers would be required to participate in 
such retraining, where appropriate. 
The purpose of the training is to qual- 
ify them for new jobs. 

Under my proposal which is incorpo- 
rated in this bill, the President is re- 
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quired to negotiate within 2 years a 
small import fee with U.S. trading 
partners to pay for the program. Fi- 
nancing the program with a very small 
import fee would make the program a 
fiscally responsible response to the dif- 
ficult problem of trade-impacted work- 
ers. In fact, once the fee is in place, it 
will reduce the Federal deficit by $200 
million per year. Incidentially, Hong 
Kong has imposed a similar import fee 
for trade promotion since the 1960’s. 

We should also help firms make the 
transition. 

I learned a great deal in my experi- 
ence helping lead the effort to enable 
the Chrysler Corp. to become competi- 
tive in the 1970’s. One important 
lesson was that it makes sense when 
the Government is providing special 
assistance to an industry and its work- 
ers to expect the firm or firms that 
benefit and the workers to do their 
part to make sure that the Govern- 
ment assistance is successful and that 
the general public benefits. 

Our trade laws provide for tempo- 
rary assistance to industries hurt by 
import competition—even though that 
competition may be fair. Back in 1985, 
I introduced legislation to reform this 
law, section 201 of the Trade Act of 
1974, because there were some basic 
flaws in this statute. While I did not 
disagree with the idea of helping in- 
dustries and their workers hurt by im- 
ports by providing a temporary period 
for import protection, the law did not 
encourage the industry and its work- 
ers to take actions to become more 
competitive or otherwise adjust during 
the period of import relief. Yet, the 
price of the import relief was being 
borne by the general public in the 
form of higher prices. Moreover, the 
law was not written in a way so as to 
prevent the continual extension of 
import relief beyond a temporary 
period or repeated requests for such 
relief. In fact, of 58 investigations that 
took place under this statute between 
1974 and 1986, 13 involved industries 
that had been the subject of prior in- 
vestigations. 

Therefore, my legislation on reform- 
ing this statute proposed a new re- 
quirement that industries and unions 
seeking import relief should outline 
for the Government their proposals 
for actions they would take to become 
competitive, if a temporary period of 
import relief were granted. In addi- 
tion, I proposed that we increase the 
pressure for adjustment by limiting 
this period of relief. 

I am very pleased that these con- 
cepts are incorporated in this final 
trade bill. 


CONCLUSION 
In conclusion, I want to commend 
both Senator BENTSEN and Congress- 
man ROSTENKOWSKI for their leader- 
ship on this legislation. These have 
been tumultuous times in trade and 
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the pressure for legislation that could 
have been very harmful to our nation- 
al interests were ever present. 

I also want to be sure that it is 
better known that this consensus and 
this responsibility approach on trade, 
in my opinion, would not have been 
possible to develop without the sup- 
port and participation of the adminis- 
tration in the deliberations on trade 
here in the Congress. The administra- 
tion played a key role in guiding the 
final drafting of the sections of this 
bill dealing with trade itself, particu- 
larly those sections dealt with by the 
Finance and Ways and Means Com- 
mittees. As a result, I think it is accu- 
rate to say that the trade portions of 
this bill represent U.S. trade policy 
that is generally supported on a bipar- 
tisan basis and by both the Congress 
and the executive branch, This is an 
important point that I hope our trad- 
ing partners will not misunderstand as 
the final consideration of this bill pro- 
ceeds. 

It is most unfortunate that Congress 
decided to expand this bill beyond the 
trade provisions themselves, and to 
make this bill into a so-called omnibus 
bill including issues only tangentially 
related to trade. It was this decision, 
bringing under the rubric of this bill 
such a broad range of issues, that 
greatly increased the inevitability of a 
veto of this legislation. Those issues 
should have stood on their own. 

But it is the nature of our legislative 
process that items of a diverse nature 
are often mixed together. On the 
matter of plant closings, I think that 
it is reasonable and proper that work- 
ers be given prior notice. It’s impor- 
tant for them, their families, and their 
communities. The plant closing provi- 
sion in this legislation is the compas- 
sionate and decent thing to do. While 
this matter could have been handled 
in separate freestanding legislation, we 
should not let the provision in this bill 
be a reason for abandoning the signifi- 
cant work that has been accomplished 
on this trade bill. 

On trade policy itself, I think there 
is now little debate that the bill we are 
voting on today is the product of a 
broad bipartisan effort and that it 
charts a sensible and important new 
direction for U.S. trade policy. For this 
reason, I will vote in favor of this legis- 
lation and I would urge the President 
to sign this legislation. 

Mr. BENTSEN. Madam President, 
my good friend from Delaware was 
very much a part of this legislation, 
very attentive, very supportive. He 
made a major contribution. 

This is a bipartisan effort, on the 
part of both sides. There is no ques- 
tion that we asked the administration 
to be a part of it, and they were. But 
they did not want all those points, and 
neither did anyone else. This is a con- 
sensus; this is a compromise. 
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Senator RoTH played a major part in 
the Trade Adjustment Assistance Pro- 
gram. The administration did not 
agree with it, really tried to abolish it. 
But it is Senator Rotn’s provisions in 
this bill that put that program on a 
sound fiscal and policy basis to carry 
on into the future. I was delighted to 
support him on that and to work that 
one out. But it was bipartisan—a Re- 
publican who was sponsoring it. 

I look at some of the other issues. I 
look at the question of the authority 
for the USTR. 

The Senator from Delaware, Senator 
Rotu, and Senator Baucus were also 
very influential, very interested in 
that particular situation. 

The conference agreed at the Presi- 
dent’s request not to delegate the 
President’s authority on import pro- 
tections to the U.S. Trade Representa- 
tive but the conference did provide for 
this delegation of authority when it 
comes to deciding to retaliate against 
violations of trade agreements. 

That is a very critical important 
part. 

So how did it work out? That meant 
the administration got half of what 
they wanted and the Congress got half 
of what they wanted. So it was a com- 
promise. 

The distinguished Senator from 
Delaware played a major part in that 
one. 

So as you look at this piece of legis- 
lation, you see fingerprints all over it 
from both this side of the aisle and 
that side of the aisle and the adminis- 
tration, but we have a bill of over 1,000 
pages, with hundreds and hundreds of 
items in it, major items, terribly im- 
portant to our country in trying to 
turn this trade deficit around. This 
bill is not going to solve it all, not 
going to correct all that deficit, but it 
sure is going to help us get away from 
the ad hoc response we have been 
seeing the last 3 or 4 years from trade. 

There has been a move toward pro- 
tectionism in this country by the ad- 
ministration. What they have done is 
they have not asked for something in 
return as they put that in for those in- 
dustries. This bill calls for that. Sure, 
you are going to be competitive if you 
get that kind of protection. That is 
written into this legislation. That 
helps the whole country when they do 
that, and not just that industry. 

But I want to express my strong ap- 
preciation to the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Delaware and I am delighted 
to have his support for this important 
piece of legislation. That is quite im- 
portant. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. DASCHLE. Madam President, 
for the past couple of years, virtually 
everyone in this body has addressed 
the need to come to grips with the so- 
called twin towers of deficit—budget 
and trade. 
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And rightfully so. Is there any doubt 
that these twin deficits have more to 
do with creating uneasinesss in the 
markets and uncertainty about the 
future than virtually any other fac- 
tors. 

Each one of us has said that, it is up 
to Congress to show the courage, to 
show the determination, to show the 
leadership, to solve those problems in 
this Congress. Not next year, not in 
the next administration, but now. 

Well, we have taken our “best shot” 
at the first tower—the budget deficit. 
Last December we passed the budget 
compromise, and this month we passed 
a budget resolution which represents 
our most determined effort in reduc- 
ing the size of the Federal deficit. 

Frankly, in spite of the rhetoric, in 
spite of the best intentions of every- 
one involved, the deficit reduction 
package was not even close to what is 
needed to address the problem serious- 
ly. And most Senators know it. 

Given existing constraints, there was 
little the Budget Committee could do 
but pass a resolution which recognizes 
the limits of this agreement, and make 
the best of it. 

In a real sense, all we have done is to 
defer Federal budget decisions beyond 
the next election to the next Congress 
and the next administration. 

The first of the twin towers, after all 
is said and done, is virtually as high as 
when we started all of this. 

So now the Senate finds itself in a 
position to confront the second tower. 

And we face the same choices. We 
can defer our decisions beyond the 
next election to the next Congress and 
the next administration. 

Or, we can seize the opportunity 
now before us and act with the will, 
the courage, and the leadership neces- 
sary to begin tearing down this tower 
now in this Congress. 

Having virtually failed in our first 
challenge, how can we possibly face 
failing now? 

Who among us truly believes that 
significant reduction in the trade debt 
will occur without real change in 
policy and structure? 

Who among us would suggest that 
by doing nothing, we can regain our 
once dominant position as an agricul- 
tural exporter? 

Who among us could ignore the vast 
changes in our globalized economy and 
not conclude there is a dire need for 
change? 

How is it possible that we can admit 
that we have now become the biggest 
debtor nation in the world, yet sit here 
with the opportunity to reverse this 
trend and do nothing? 

Madam President, if we turn away 
now, if we fail to take up the chal- 
lenge, if we choose no action, this 
Nation may deserve what befalls it. 

In the time that I have been here, I 
have seen numerous examples of coop- 
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erative effort in solving the problems 
of this country. The list is long, and it 
deals with a broad range of issues con- 
fronting virtually every committee of 
the Senate. 

But I have never witnessed a more 
bicameral, bipartisan effort than that 
accomplished with the work on this 
bill. 

I applaud the distinguished Senator 
from Texas, the chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee, for his leadership. 
In addition, the ranking member, the 
Senator from Oregon, as well as the 
chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee, truly deserve our sincere 
gratitude for the investment in time 
and effort they made on this legisla- 
tion. 

The effort was a monumental one. 
More than 2 years in the making, a 
thousand page bill that is just the an- 
tithesis of much of the legislation 
which passes around here. Where 
some bills this long get drafted over- 
night, this bill took 30 months. Where 
some bills are the product of one or 
two people, this bill was crafted by 
more than 150. Where some bills are 
shoved in a partisan nature down the 
throats of the other side, this bill was 
the epitome of bipartisanship. 

So now, having steered a bill 
through the committees, having it 
pass both the Senate and House, 
having witnessed an agreement 
emerge from conference and pass the 
House, we find ourselves here, at the 
very last stage, threatened with a veto. 

After agreeing to virtually every 
demand put upon the conference by 
the administration, the President is 
holding out for yet one more. He says 
that unless we drop a single require- 
ment that businesses with 100 or more 
employees inform their people of an 
impending plant closing, he will veto 
the bill. That is hard to believe. We 
are told that the most stressful experi- 
ences in anyone’s life are the loss of 
health, family, or work. It has actually 
been documented that the loss of one’s 
job is one of the most stressful experi- 
ences one will endure. Yet, this admin- 
istration will not support even this 
mild requirement which says, if some- 
one who has worked 20 years in a fac- 
tory is about to lose his job, that news 
should be broken to him 2 months in 
advance, not the day before. 

The administration’s own Task 
Force on Economic Adjustment sup- 
ports notification. So does almost 
every large corporation in America. 
Even the Wall Street Journal edito- 
rialized in favor of notification on the 
front page of its paper yesterday. 

What a sad commentary that in 
spite of the bipartisan work, in spite of 
the investment in time, in spite of 
common agreement on most of the re- 
maining 998 pages of legislation in this 
bill, our differences with the White 
House have come down to this. 
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Well, Madam President, my col- 
leagues have already elaborated on so 
many of the reasons why we must pass 
this bill over the President’s objec- 
tions. 

The President’s negotiating author- 
ity in this bill is essential to our suc- 
cessful efforts in the Uruguay Round 
of multilateral talks. 

The significant changes in both sec- 
tion 201 and 301 clearly recognize the 
radically changed globalized environ- 
ment within which this country must 
operate. 

And the trade adjustment assistance 
provisions will, at long last, provide 
the necessary tools to ensure that re- 
gardless of the impact of our new- 
found interdependency, good workers 
will continue to have good jobs. 

Having said all of this, Madam Presi- 
dent, there is one section of the bill 
that in and of itself is a good enough 
reason for anyone from an agricultur- 
al State to support this bill. 

In the 100th Congress, there will be 
no legislation which will have the im- 
mediate impact, nor the far-reaching 
effect upon agriculture, as will this 
bill. In fact, one could argue that this 
bill in many ways will have an even 
greater impact on agriculture than 
many of the provisions of the farm bill 
itself. This legislation does more for 
the international prospects for agricul- 
tural trade than any bill upon which I 
have voted since coming to Congress. 

So while my colleagues have so ably 
described many of the other provisions 
of this bill, let me remind those Sena- 
tors from agricultural States what we 
have done in this bill. 

First, and foremost, this bill gives 
our trade representatives power to ne- 
gotiate. What could be more funda- 
mental to our needs than that? 

As we negotiate with out trading 
partners, it should be clear to every- 
one that we now negotiate from a posi- 
tion of weakness. Especially, it seems, 
when it comes to agriculture. This 
Nation has a critical need to provide 
our negotiators with the muscle they 
need to tear down the barriers which 
continue to exist in agricultural trade. 

Second, this bill takes action against 
countries which are using meat inspec- 
tion requirements as a poorly dis- 
guised trade impediment. The Europe- 
an Economic Community’s third coun- 
try meat directive may never be ad- 
dressed effectively if we fail to address 
it in this bill, as we do with the meat 
inspection reciprocity provisions. 

Third, let me remind my colleagues 
that we increase the Export Enhance- 
ment Program [EEP] by 150 percent 
in this bill. Frankly, I cannot think of 
a more significant tool in our entire 
agricultural trade arsenal than EEP. 
The additional authority for the utili- 
zation of EEP in this bill is perhaps 
the strongest step we could take to en- 
suring our long-term access to interna- 
tional markets. Without it, I have 
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grave doubts that we will have any 
hope of regaining our once dominant 
position in agricultural trade in the 
near future. 

Fourth, if multilateral subsidy nego- 
tiations fail within the next 2 years, 
this bill calls for the full implementa- 
tion of the marketing loan. 

I daresay there is not an agricultural 
Senator who has not watched with 
some surprise, the dramatic effect 
marketing loans have had on cotton 
and rice. What better way do we have 
of ensuring the same for other grain 
than fully implementing the market- 
ing loan? 

Finally, this bill, significantly 
changes the structure within the De- 
partment of Agriculture for dealing 
with trade. 

It creates an office to assist in deal- 
ing with unfair trade barriers. 

It increases resources for the devel- 
opment of value-added pork, beef, and 
poultry. 

It provides for a study on the impact 
of imported honey on the domestic in- 
dustry. 

It, at long last, provides an improved 
system of identifying the total value 
and volume of agricultural imports 
and its impact on American agricul- 
ture. 

It ensures producers of corn-based 
ethanol in this country, that they will 
have virtually unlimited opportunity 
to compete effectively in the domestic 
market in the coming decade. 

And finally, it makes wood and wood 
products fully eligible for use in Public 
Law 480 market development projects. 

Madam President, the list speaks for 
itself. 

For the good of my State of South 
Dakota, for the good of every agricul- 
tural State, for the good of this coun- 
try, this bill makes sense. 

It speaks to a new era. An era of in- 
creased competitiveness. An era of in- 
creased interdependence. An era of 
globalized economic change. We have 
little choice. 

As we confront the second of the 
twin towers this year, we can once 
again defer action—until the next 
Congress, the next President, the next 
year. 

Or we can take this major step 
now—this week. 

After all of this effort, after all of 
this time, let us do it now—before the 
tower expands even further, before we 
have even less choice than we do right 
now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Madam President, I 
rise to speak against this conference 
report with great reluctance. 

I have genuine respect and affection 
for the managers of this legislation, 
the distinguished Senator from Texas, 
Mr. Bentsen; Mr. Packwoop, the Re- 
publican Senator from Oregon; and 
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for the distinguished Senator from 
Missouri, Mr. DANFORTH, who has 
worked so hard to put together this 
conference report and to bring it to 
the Senate today. 

Let me say, also, that I am not 
voting against the conference report 
because it contains a provision on 
plant closings, but because it reflects 
an overall protectionist attitude that 
will make America less competitive in 
the international marketplace. 

I served as a conferee on the agricul- 
ture title of the trade bill, and I sup- 
port some of the provisions, not only 
in that title but also throughout this 
bill. 

But I did not sign the conference 
report, and I cannot vote for the bill. 

I have been very disappointed by the 
Congress’ failure to review and mod- 
ernize some of our more antiquated 
and out-of-date laws that impede and 
restrict American business and work- 
ers as they try to compete in the world 
market with foreign firms. 

I recall last year introducing legisla- 
tion calling for a competitiveness 
impact statement to be issued when- 
ever a new law or regulation consid- 
ered by the Congress or the adminis- 
tration would relate to commerce or 
business, an impact statement that 
would measure the effect of that new 
law or new regulation on our efforts to 
compete with foreign firms in the 
international marketplace. I believe 
we have been overlooking the fact 
that many of the laws we already have 
and some we are considering are going 
to make it very difficult for American 
businesses to win the battle for cus- 
tomers and markets around the world. 

One illustration of this comes to 
mind, I recall the day Malcolm Bal- 
drige, our beloved former Secretary of 
Commerce, came to the Capitol to talk 
to a number of us about the problems 
some of our antitrust laws are causing 
American firms in their effort not 
only to hold market share in the 
United States but also to expand their 
share of the international market. I 
recall specifically his story about a 
heavy truck manufacturer some years 
ago, when seven or eight American 
firms were preeminent in that field of 
business. 

Paccar, the firm that made the Pe- 
terbilt trucks, had 15 to 18 percent of 
the U.S. market. Other firms involved 
in the business were Ford, General 
Motors, International Harvester, 
Freightliner, Mack, and White. 

The Paccar board and officers were 
trying to decide whether to buy 
Freightliner, which was for sale. They 
consulted attorneys to determine 
whether they should try to buy 
Freightliner in order to increase the 
power of Paccar to hold market share 
in the United States and elsewhere in 
the world. 

The lawyers reviewed the antitrust 
laws, specifically the provisions of 
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chapter 7 of the Clayton Act, together 
with Federal court decisions and state- 
ments made by officials of the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the Federal Trade 
Commission, to determine whether op- 
position to a merger or acquisition 
could be expected. In the end, the at- 
torneys advised against the purchase 
because of the likelihood that the pro- 
ceedings would be drawn out over a 
long period of time and could be very 
expensive. Paccar took the advice. 

Freightliner was then bought by 
Daimler-Benz of West Germany, the 
largest truck manufacturer in the 
world. With that purchase, Daimler- 
Benz came into the United States with 
a ready-made distribution system and 
established customers. Daimler-Benz 
took a significant share of the U.S. 
market through that one transaction. 

The next firm to come on the 
market was Mack Truck. Paccar went 
through the same drill of consulting 
attorneys to decide whether a pur- 
chase would be good business because 
of Mack’s share of the U.S. domestic 
market. Giving the same reasons they 
gave in the Freightliner situation, the 
lawyers once again advised against a 
purchase attempt. 

What happened? Renault of France 
came over and bought Mack Truck. 

Later White went on the block for 
sale. Paccar, for the same reasons, re- 
luctantly decided not to try to buy 
White. Volvo from Sweden bought 
White. 

This series of transactions, Madam 
President, illustrates how the market 
share held by American companies in 
our domestic economy, the largest 
economy in the world, has been eroded 
over time by purchases made by for- 
eign firms. Not only have we seen U.S. 
business suffer a great domestic loss in 
these transactions; they have also suf- 
fered a loss in the world market as 
well, all because of U.S. laws that re- 
strict and impede our ability to com- 
pete. 

The end of the story is that Cum- 
mins Engines, an Indiana firm which 
made and sold diesel engines to those 
heavy truck manufacturers, lost half 
its business to companies in Sweden, 
West Germany, and France, where the 
purchasers of the U.S. firms had their 
own suppliers. The ripple effect con- 
tinued, so that thousands of American 
jobs were lost as a result of that one 
sequence of events. 

I am suggesting, Madam President, 
that we are approaching the trade di- 
lemma, the inability of American 
firms to win in the international 
market, from the wrong direction. We 
are creating new laws, new agencies, 
new bureaus, new Government jobs 
here in Washington to try to deal with 
a trade imbalance that could be better 
corrected if we took a look at the laws 
we have, the old impediments and 
some of the new ones we are about to 
enact, that continue to make it diffi- 
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cult for American firms to improve our 
international trade balance. 

I am disappointed by the emphasis 
of this legislation. I think the empha- 
sis is wrong, and I am not going to vote 
for the bill for that reason. 

Let me give another example to il- 
lustrate why I think this bill should 
not be passed, why the President 
ought to veto it, and why we ought to 
sustain that veto. 

There are a number of small-to 
medium-sized American firms that are 
doing very well in the international 
marketplace despite some of the bur- 
dens that our procedures, regulations, 
and antiquated laws place upon them. 

I specifically refer to a report pre- 
pared last year under the auspices of 
the American Business Conference. 
The report was based on a 9-month 
study by McKinsey & Co. manage- 
ment consultants. Their report, enti- 
tled “Winning in the World Market,” 
analyzed the ways in which some of 
our mid-sized, high-growth manufac- 
turers and service companies have 
taken advantage of opportunities in 
the international market and, through 
aggressive marketing, investment, 
technology utilization, and research, 
have proven that American firms can 
compete and can penetrate hard-to- 
find markets in the international 
arena. 

I am going to place in the RECORD, 
with the permission of the Senate, a 
copy of a letter I received from the 
American Business Conference last 
November. It is signed by Arthur 
Levitt, chairman of both the American 
Business Conference and the Ameri- 
can Stock Exchange, and by William 
Lilley III, who at that time was presi- 
dent of the American Business Confer- 
ence. 

I ask unanimous consent, Madam 
President, that a copy of that letter be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorRD, as follows: 

AMERICAN BUSINESS CONFERENCE, 
Washington, DC, November 17, 1987. 
Hon. THAD COCHRAN, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, DC. 

Dear TRHAD: Attached is a copy of Winning 
in the World Market. It is the product of a 
nine-month investigation by McKinsey and 
Company of the international management 
practices of member firms of the American 
Business Conference. We think you will find 
it interesting reading. 

This report illustrates how one segment of 
the American economy—midsize high- 
growth manufacturers and service compa- 
nies—use entrepreneurial initiative to pene- 
trate some of the most difficult foreign mar- 
kets. It also demonstrates the importance of 
capital costs and, accordingly, reduction of 
the federal deficit, for business expansion 
and economic growth. It underscores the 
need for a first-class educational system. It 
shows that the world economy is far too 
intertwined to permit protectionist legisla- 
tion. 
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The report should help to correct several 
misconceptions about how companies win 
internationally. First, large size and deep fi- 
nancial pockets are not necessary. Our best 
international performers began their over- 
seas ventures in their corporate infancies 
and were able to make their foreign ven- 
tures profitable early. The international 
business of ABC's entrepreneurial firms out- 
grew the international operations of their 
larger and smaller American corporate cous- 
ins by a factor of five—with foreign sales in- 
creasing nearly 20 percent annually for the 
years 1981-1986, a period characterized by a 
high dollar and deteriorating trade and pay- 
ment balances. 

The results of our study also find that 
international competitiveness is increasingly 
becoming an exercise of investment. That 
means the creation, acquisition, and devel- 
opment of overseas marketing, sales and dis- 
tribution networks and the deployment of 
foreign-based production, service and re- 
search facilities. Investment by ABC compa- 
nies in overseas facilities has not been at 
the cost of American jobs. ABC companies 
create jobs in this country at an average 
annual rate of nearly 14 percent. Establish- 
ing a presence abroad and competing with 
foreign firms on their turf is an important 
way for ABC firms to defend and enhance 
their position in the American market. 

Nor do ABC firms move facilities abroad 
to exploit cheaper labor. Our firms typically 
move abroad to get close to their customers, 
serve growing markets efficiently, exploit 
favorable capital costs, and capture innova- 
tion whenever it happens. Under these cir- 
cumstances, trade alone does not adequately 
measure international competitiveness. 
World market share, wherever produced 
and consumed, is increasingly the measure 
of the competitive position of our nation's 
leading edge companies. 

The conventional paradigm of how compa- 
nies compete in the world marketplace is 
changing. In the past, economists have 
taught us that comparative advantage re- 
sided in the realm of natural resources, 
factor costs (such as cheap labor) and eco- 
nomic scale. For most of our members, how- 
ever, intellectual rather than physical fac- 
tors determine the difference between win- 
ners and losers. Technology, innovation, 
marketing skills and just plain good man- 
agement—products of human capital—drive 
competition as factor costs of production 
converge among industrialized economies 
and improvements in communication make 
the world smaller. 

While much has been written about com- 
petitiveness in recent months, Winning in 
the World Market is unique in concentrating 
upon real world business practice. By citing 
examples this study will, we hope, bring to 
earth an important national debate that is 
fast rising into the mists of abstraction. 

No one should dismiss competitiveness as 
a mere “buzzword.” At bottom competitive- 
ness determines economic growth, job cre- 
ation, and the standard of living of all 
Americans. These issues do not move in and 
out of intellectual fashion; they are abiding 
concerns. 

We enclose a press release which was re- 
leased with the report along with an article 
from The Washington Post about our find- 
ings. We welcome any thoughts you have 
about the report. 

Sincerely, 
ARTHUR LEVITT, Jr., 
Chairman, American Business Confer- 
ence; Chairman, American Stock Ex- 
change. 
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WILLIAM LILLEY III, 
President, American Business Conference. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Madam President, I 
am not going to take the time of the 
Senate to discuss in detail the 48-page 
report of the American Business Con- 
ference. It describes very clearly why 
we do not need protectionist legisla- 
tion and why we do need businesses 
that are not afraid to take advantage 
of the opportunities that exist for suc- 
cess in the international market today. 

There are U.S. firms which are win- 
ning in the world market. This report 
tells how they are winning, why they 
are winning; and they are winning in 
spite of a lot of rules, regulations and 
laws that this Congress has put in the 
path of those firms. 

Rather than create more bureaucra- 
cy, more redtape, more agencies which 
are supposed to be helping us become 
more competitive, I suggest we need 
fewer agencies, less redtape, fewer re- 
strictions, and more modern antitrust 
laws which will permit our companies 
to do a better job using our technolo- 
gy, our economic resources, and our 
human capital in a more productive 
and efficient way. 

I wish to highlight some of the find- 
ings in this report. If businesses follow 
these guidelines, Madam President, I 
am confident we are going to see a bal- 
ance restored to our trade, with Amer- 
ican firms gaining profit, not head- 
aches, from the effort to compete in 
the international marketplace: 

First, making international expan- 
sion an integral component of the 
firm’s future, not a sideline. 

Second, understanding that success- 
ful export strategies must be accompa- 
nied by investment in a permanent 
foreign presence. 

Third, focusing on the products of 
human capital—technology, innova- 
tion, marketing and management— 
rather than trying to compete on the 
basis of traditional comparative advan- 
tages, such as cheap labor and eco- 
nomic scale, 

Fourth, establishing a presence 
abroad and competing with foreign 
firms on their turf to defend and en- 
hance their position in the American 
market. 

Fifth, getting close to the customer, 
serving growing markets efficiently 
and effectively, exploiting favorable 
capital costs and capturing innovation. 

Sixth, recruiting and utilizing talent- 
ed foreign nationals—individuals who 
best understand local markets, busi- 
ness practice, and employees. 

This study shows that investment by 
the companies studied, investment in 
overseas facilities, has not cost Ameri- 
can jobs. On the contrary, these com- 
panies create jobs in the United States 
at an average annual rate of nearly 14 
percent. 

I think the evidence is overwhelm- 
ing, Madam President, that what we 
need more than we need this bill is an 
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effort to modernize, to take advantage 
of the opportunities that do exist. 
Rather than fear competition from 
abroad, American firms need to take 
advantage of those opportunities that 
exist internationally, no longer look- 
ing solely to the U.S. market as the 
market for our produced goods and 
services. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent that a copy of the Washington 
Post article dated November 15, 1987, 
describing the report of the American 
Business Conference, be included at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


{From the Washington Post, Nov. 15, 1987] 


How Some FIRMS BECOME FOREIGN Success 
STORIES—REPORT CREDITS PERSISTENCE, 
CREATION OF NICHE MARKETS 


(By Cindy Skraycki) 


For many American firms, cracking for- 
eign markets is Mission Impossible. 

Some don’t show enough commitment and 
initiative, bow out too soon, or simply con- 
sider themselves defeated before they ever 
get started. Others are content to concen- 
trate on domestic markets. 

Some of that attitude, which put America 
at a competitive loss in the world, has been 
changing with the dramatic drop in the 
dollar. An increasing number of U.S. compa- 
nies are making drives abroad and finding 
success as their products become more 
price-competitive with foreign goods. 

Even American car manufacturers finally 
are stepping up exports to difficult markets 
such as Japan. 

But long before more clement competitive 
winds began blowing—when the dollar was 
at its height and choking off U.S. exports— 
there were companies that not only made 
dents in foreign markets, but exploited 
them by emphasizing investment and “intel- 
lectual” factors such as technology, innova- 
tion, marketing and management. 

A study of such success stories was re- 
leased last week by the American Business 
Conference (ABC), a coalition of 100 high- 
growth, midsize companies. 

The group also hopes that its report, 
which is rich in example, will boost its lob- 
bying effort in Washington to supplant re- 
strictive and protectionist measures con- 
tained in pending trade legislation with 
measures that emphasize bilateral trade and 
multilateral negotiations. 

The report, called Winning in the World 
Market, is a nine-month effort by manage- 
ment consultants McKinsey and Co. to ex- 
amine how ABC member companies, with 
average sales of $360 million, managed to in- 
crease foreign sales almost 20 percent annu- 
ally for the years 1981 to 1986. 

Foreign sales of the ABC companies in- 
creased 17 percent annually between 1981 
and 1984, while exports rose 15.2 percent. 

By contrast, a group of 1,453 other U.S. 
companies doing business abroad had an 
annual decline in sales averaging 1.8 percent 
and 10.2 percent in exports during that 
period. 

Even more recently, when the internation- 
al performance of most companies improved 
as the dollar weakened in relation to other 
currencies, the ABC companies outstripped 
competitors in foreign sales and export 
growth. 
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“Much of what we found falls into the 
category of common sense,” said Richard 
Cavanagh, a partner at McKinsey and Co. 

“In general, the same principles of compe- 
tition—innovation, competing on value, not 
price, creating and leasing niche markets, 
and getting and staying close to customers— 
works as well in Paris as in Peoria,” Cavan- 
agh said. 

Simple as that sounds, many of the com- 
panies that gained footholds abroad do not 
have the advantages of size, name recogni- 
tion and the resources of major exporters 
such as General Electric Co. or IBM Corp. 

But they have successfully, cultivated 
niche markets, developed products with sin- 
gular appeal and adopted attitudes that are 
decidedly global. 

Their stories seem to fly in the face of 
common perceptions that U.S. companies 
face insurmountable barriers in entering 
foreign markets and that they leave home 
markets only to take advantage of cheap 
labor and economies of scale. 

Daniel Greenberg, chairman of Electro 
Rent Corp., which rents and leases electron- 
ic equipment, said his company's entry into 
foreign markets violated most of the classic 
approaches to international expansion. 

“We knew we would lose money for a 
couple of years, it would take far too much 
of our time and the markets we were look- 
ing at didn’t justify the effort,” said Green- 
berg. “Then we promptly went out and de- 
veloped two major markets.” 

The company, which has a joint venture 
in Japan and is about to break into Europe, 
expects its foreign sales to grow from their 
current 10 percent level to 25 percent be- 
tween 1993 and 1995. 

Greenberg predicted that sales will be 
boosted in part by a higher yen, which 
makes prices of Electro Rent equipment 
more competitive. 

Loctite Corp., a manufacturer of industri- 
al adhesives and glues that does 60 percent 
of its business in 80 countries, has sur- 
mounted different types of obstacles in each 
of its markets. 

In Japan, it was a game of inches. The 
company first had an ad hoc licensing ar- 
rangement, then minority participation, and 
then a joint venture before it finally was 
able to create a wholly owned subsidiary. 

In France, it was creating advertising that 
had local appeal. 

Loctite’s U.S. advertising campaign for 
Super Glue features a man stuck to the ceil- 
ing with his shoes on. To appeal to a French 
audience, the model became a prostitute in 
a tight leather skirt (that doesn’t fly up) 
who ends up being stuck to the ceiling by 
her procurers. 

“We learn so much from being involved in 
foreign markets that we probably generate 
more business domestically,” said Ken But- 
terworth, chairman and chief executive of 
Loctite in Newington, Conn. 

Besides determination and a global out- 
look, many ABC companies have innate ad- 
vantages that ease their entry into foreign 
markets. 

“One reason is their uniqueness. Many of 
them create their own niche markets at 
home and abroad. As niche players, they 
face little or no competition overseas initial- 
ly. These companies enjoy the benefits of 
being first movers,” the McKinsey report 
noted. 

For example, customers came calling for 
Cray Research Inc.'s supercomputers. Over- 
seas distributors asked Loctite for appoint- 
ments. 

Others have unusual technical advances 
to offer, such as Millipore Corp., a world- 
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wide producer of products for fluid analysis 
and purification with annual sales of $443 
million. Hasbro Inc. and Dunkin’ Donuts 
have unusual concepts—toys and dough- 
nuts—with mass appeal that they readily 
adapted to foreign markets. 

Outside some of the advantages ABC com- 
panies have capitalized on, there are certain 
approaches and management techniques 
that characterize their success outside home 
markets. 

Those that started the earliest did the 
best, Cavanagh noted. “They began as cor- 
porate infants to explore international mar- 
kets,” he said. 

Loctite had only $1 million in sales while 
Pall Corp., a $400 million company that 
makes highly specialized industrial filters, 
decided to enter the European market when 
it had only $15 million in sales and the 
Common Market was still just an idea. 

“The big companies in the U.S. never 
needed to find a reason to go overseas,” said 
Abraham Krasnoff, Pall's vice chairman 
and chief executive. “Inertia is a difficult 
thing to overcome.” 

Once the decision is made, the progression 
then is to start with a modest but well orga- 
nized export program. 

“The sequence almost always begins with 
the establishment of an incountry sales, dis- 
tribution and service network—a require- 
ment for healthy export sales and a prereq- 
uisite for long-term success in the local 
market,” said the report. 

The point also was made that failing to 
lay this foundation may be part of the 
reason U.S. exports have made such a slow 
recovery since 1985, despite a lower dollar. 
For example, non-ABC, medium-sized com- 
panies had export growth of only 2.1 per- 
cent from 1984 to 1986 while 34 ABC compa- 
nies with an international presence had 
growth close to 21 percent, the report said. 

Most of the ABC companies also find it es- 
sential to put foreign nationals in charge of 
their foreign operations. 

“The only way we can do business is 
where there are no cultural barriers be- 
tween local management and customers. I 
believe in establishing a country organiza- 
tion around the right local national; if you 
can’t find the right person, don't do it.“ ad- 
vised Ray Stata, chairman and president of 
Analog Devices Inc. 

A review of 562 foreign subsidiaries of 
ABC companies showed that 86 percent 
were managed by local nationals, though 
sometimes finding the right person can take 
years. 

Comdisco Inc., a computer leasing and 
service company, spent four years finding a 
Japanese to lead its joint venture operation. 

Loctite will launch operations in China 
with a native of the People’s Republic who 
earned an MBA in Boston. 

In addition, many ABC chief executives 
are natural champions of international ven- 
tures, since they often are foreign-born or 
began their careers in foreign countries with 
ABC companies. 

Besides early entry into foreign markets 
through exporting, many ABC companies 
went the joint venture, acquisition and li- 
censing routes. 

But most ABC companies—some 80 per- 
cent—ultimately have direct ownership in 
mind. Safeguard Business Systems, for in- 
stance, enters into joint ventures with buy- 
back clauses. 

Most ABC companies do so well overseas 
that they graduate to establishing overseas 
production facilities, with some 80 percent 
of revenues coming from foreign production 
last year. 
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Like Japanese auto makers who are in- 
creasingly locating plants in the United 
States to insulate themselves against cur- 
rency swings and the threat of protection- 
ism, ABC companies cite some of the same 
reasons for manufacturing outside the 
United States. 

Part of the payback from setting up for- 
eign operations is extracting two-way bene- 
fits either by gaining intelligence about 
competitors or keeping on top of new tech- 
nology, new product applications and manu- 
facturing processes. 

Electro Rent’s Greenberg said his compa- 
ny's foreign foray was a strategy to hedge 
technological bets. 

“The U.S. and Japan are locked up in a 
long-term war on many scientific and elec- 
tronic fronts,” said Greenberg. “I wanted to 
be in both markets.” 

Loctite’s Butterworth said his company 
“bothered” simply because it is very profita- 
ble. 

In fact, the financial return for many of 
the companies, Cavanagh noted, was almost 
immediate: 64 percent were profitable in the 
first year and 75 percent within two years. 

“It’s a series of small, pay-as-you-go smart 
bets,” said Cavanagh. “And it proves you 
don’t have to be big or have deep pockets to 
compete overseas.” 

Overall, the experience of ABC companies 
“may serve to turn conventional wisdom on 
its head,” said William Lilley, president of 
the American Business Conference. 

The group also hopes to use its findings to 
make headway on the trade front. 

“The report should serve to reorient the 
competitiveness debate away from a single- 
minded concern about obstacles to interna- 
tional success, toward a view that encom- 
passes the opportunities that exist abroad 
[and] how our companies exploit those op- 
portunities and what public policies promise 
to help international growth,” said Arthur 
Levitt, chairman of the American Business 
Conference. 

Other trade experts were less optimistic 
about companies being able to surmount 
trade barriers and currency fluctuations. 

“An overwhelming determinant of our 
ability to compete has been exchange rate 
fluctuations,” said Jerry Jasinowski, chief 
economist for the National Association of 
Manufacturers. There is nothing compa- 
nies can do, in many cases, to overcome 
enormous swings in rates that have cut 
American firms out of markets and dramati- 
cally increased imports coming into this 
country.” 

Noted another trade expert: “Trade bar- 
riers are not a mirage. Many of our most 
competitive industries have been badly dam- 
aged by them.” 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I am 
hoping that we can reach an agree- 
ment as to a time for a vote on the 
conference report as early as we can 
today as reasonably possible. There 
are some Senators who still want to 
speak and of course they have a right 
to speak and they have a right to 
speak as long as they want to speak. 
But I hope that our speakers would 
try to cut short their remarks. I could 
easily speak 2 to 3 hours and I am sure 
there are some here who could speak 
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much longer than that. But I am will- 
ing to cut mine to 5 or 10 minutes and 
perhaps put the speech in the RECORD. 

We will all have an opportunity to 
speak again because I am constrained 
to believe that the President is not 
going to yield to those who have asked 
that he not veto the bill. He is going to 
do that, I feel sure. We will have an 
opportunity, in that event, to speak at 
whatever length the Senators want 
once we get that veto message. 

I hope that we can agree. I am 
trying to get with the Republican 
leader. We have discussed this already 
and we had talked in terms of hopeful- 
ly voting at 1 o’clock today. 

The Prime Minister of Canada will 
speak to a joint meeting at 4 o’clock 
p.m. today, which means that we will 
have to leave the Senate, by, I guess, 
20 minutes prior to 4 o’clock or 15 min- 
utes prior to 4 o’clock. Then, by the 
time the Senate can return following 
the speech, it will probably be 4:45. 

I hope that we will not have to be in 
session Friday, because I see no neces- 
sity for it if we can complete action on 
the trade bill, the AIDS bill, the veter- 
ans supplemental appropriations, and 
the conference report on the veterans 
compensation bill. Those last two 
items, I should think, would not take 
any or much time. There is one other 
matter I have discussed with the Re- 
publican leader which should not take 
much time. So it is conceivable that all 
of this can be done by the close of 
business tomorrow at a reasonable 
hour. Otherwise, we will have to be in 
Friday. 

So I just say this in an effort to lay 
out what our hopes for the program is. 
If we could agree now to a vote—I had 
hoped it would be 1 o’clock, but per- 
haps that is not achievable. The im- 
portant thing is that we set the time 
now so that we can work within it. 

Otherwise, if we do not set a time 
now, we probably will not finish this 
bill before we go over to the House for 
the joint meeting. That means we will 
come back here at 4:30, 4:45, or 5. Per- 
haps we would finish and maybe we 
would not. And perhaps if we did, it 
might be 6 or 7 or 8 or 9 o’clock. So I 
have taken the floor at this time be- 
cause the time is moving on, 

The distinguished Republican leader 
has been exploring the matter on his 
side and I would yield to him at this 
time for any comments he wishes to 
make. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I have 
been in contact with Senator MuR- 
KOWSKI on this side. He has a meeting 
at noon. He said he would try to be on 
the Senate floor before 12:30, at which 
time he hoped he would be able to in- 
dicate that we could vote and how 
much time he would want before the 
vote. 

I share the view of the majority 
leader. I would like to have a 2 o’clock 
vote if we could have a 2 o’clock vote, 
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then we could be assured of getting on 
something else and coming back after 
the joint meeting and maybe finishing 
the AIDS legislation or whatever it 
might be. 

So he will be here and I will be here 
waiting for him when he arrives and 
perhaps we can work out that time. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, would the 
distinguished leader feel comfortable 
with an order that we vote on the 
trade bill no later than 3 o’clock today 
at the moment? That, it would seem to 
me, would give Senators ample time in 
which to speak and perhaps later we 
could shorten that time. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Will the majority 
leader yield? 

Mr. BYRD. Yes. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
might say to the Republican leader 
that I have been waiting for a while on 
the floor and I have a budget confer- 
ence, but I can accommodate the 
Senate. So long as you can protect me 
for a half an hour, I would not object. 
I think my friend, Senator BOSCHWITZ, 
needs 10 minutes. 

Mr. BOSCHWITZ. Ten or 15 min- 
utes. 

Mr. DOMENICI. From our stand- 
point, we need that much time. We 
will be waiting after a couple of Sena- 
tors here. I believe Senator KENNEDY 
said he would settle for 10 minutes. I 
would say that he could go ahead of 
me, even though I have been waiting, 
if it is all right with the leaders. 

Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, I do 
not know of any further speakers, 
other than Senator KENNEDY and 
myself for a closing statement. There 
may be some others, but I do not know 
of any. 

Of course, we have been going on 
now for several days. We started last 
Friday. There have been quite a 
number of times when we just have 
not been able to get any speakers over 
here, so it has not been for the lack of 
opportunity to get to the floor. I do 
hope that we can wrap it up by 3 
o'clock. 

Mr. BYRD. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Madam President, I 
just want to indicate, too, that if it can 
be accommodated, I would like to have 
a period of time somewhere if it can be 
slotted in, maybe 10 minutes. 

Mr. BYRD. I will not impose on the 
time of the distinguished Senator 
from Mississippi further right now. I 
understand that the Republican 
leader expects a call in the next few 
minutes? 

Mr. DOLE. We are trying to reach 
Senator MurkowskI right now to see 
if we can start no later than 3 o’clock. 

Mr. DOMENICI. May I ask the 
leader at this time if I can have 30 sec- 
onds more? Senator KENNEDY has a 
meeting he must attend. I was going to 
seek recognition, having been here 
ahead of him, but I would ask he be 
next and have 10 minutes and I will 
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follow after him having up to 30 min- 
utes after the distinguished Senator 
from Mississippi has completely fin- 
ished. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Madam President, I 
appreciate the courtesy of the Senator 
from New Mexico. As all of us, mark- 
ing up the defense authorization, our 
subcommittee is making a presenta- 
tion to the full committee. Ten min- 
utes would be satisfactory as soon as 
possible to the Senator from New 
Mexico, that would be very satisfiac- 
tory to me. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I make that a re- 
quest, Madam President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection to the request? 

Mr. BYRD. Madam President, I 
have no objection to this request. 

Mr. BENTSEN. Madam President, I 
would like to have 20 minutes for a 
closing statement as the manager of 
the legislation for the majority. If the 
unanimous request is being made, I 
want to include that. 

Mr. BYRD. Madam President, I 
have no objection to that. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Did we include 
Senator Boschwrrz for up to 15 min- 
utes? He has stated that, and I just 
wanted to cover him on that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No; 
the unanimous-consent request by the 
Senator from New Mexico as origi- 
nally stated said KENNEDY 10 minutes, 
DOMENICI 30, BENTSEN 20 minutes for 
closing. There was no clear—— 

Mr. DOMENICI. I ask for Senator 
BoscHwitz, up to 15; all following, ob- 
viously, the distinguished Senator 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. BENTSEN. I wanted Senator 
RizdlE included in that. Was that 
stated? 

Mr. RIEGLE. It has not been stated 
by the Chair, but if that could be ac- 
commodated, I would appreciate it. 

Mr. BENTSEN. How much time? 

Mr. RIEGLE. Ten minutes. 

Mr. BENTSEN. Ten minutes 

Mr. REID. I need 10 minutes. 

Mr. BENTSEN. And Senator REID, 
10 minutes. 

Mr. BYRD. We have all kinds of re- 
quests now. Senators have to be ac- 
commodated or else they will object. 

I am going to not impose on the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi further. I hope 
we can at least agree for final vote by 
3 o’clock, or no later than 3:15; be- 
cause if we have a vote at 3:15, it is 
going to be a 15-minute rollcall vote. 
That pushes us up pretty close to the 
time Senators will need to go to the 
other body, those that are going. 

I will remain on the floor, hoping 
that we can get a time for final vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will restate the unanimous-con- 
sent request. 

The Senator from New Mexico has 
made a unanimous-consent request 
that has been refined by other Sena- 
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tors. I will state the unanimous-con- 
sent request to be sure. 

The Senator from New Mexico has 
asked that subsequent to the inclusion 
of the remarks of the Senator from 
Mississippi, the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] be allowed to 
speak for 10 minutes; followed by the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Do- 
MENICI] for 30 minutes; to be followed 
by Senator Rrecie of Michigan, for 10 
minutes; followed by the Senator from 
Minnesota, [Mr. BoscHwitz] for 10 
minutes; ensuring that the Senator 
from Texas, the manager of the bill 
(Mr. BENTSEN] be allowed a 20-minute 
closing statement. 

Is there objection to that request? 

Mr. STEVENS. Reserving the right 
to object, does that allocate all the 
time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
is no time agreement. The unanimous- 
consent request deals with, in a sense, 
the order for Senators to speak, and 
then allows a general framework to be 
followed, because it is the majority 
leader’s intent that we move to vote as 
quickly as possible. 

Mr. BENTSEN. Reserving the right 
to object, was the Senator from 
Nevada taken care of in that request? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nevada will preside after 
the Senator from Maryland vacates 
the chair. 

Mr. BENTSEN. I would like to make 
a request on behalf of the Senator 
from Nevada for 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nevada is listed. 

Mr. BYRD. Reserving the right to 
object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
distinguished majority leader. 

Mr. BYRD. Madam President, I un- 
derstand Mr. MuRKOWSKI wants up to 
an hour? 

Mr. DOLE. That is correct. 

Mr. BYRD. So I am going to make 
my request, also. I would like 10 min- 
utes. 

Mr. DOLE. Majority leader, I would 
like 10 minutes, also, but I am going to 
get my 10 out of MURKOWSKTI'’S. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. This is 
a very elaborate unanimous consent. 

Mr. BYRD. Madam President, I 
object, for the moment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. BYRD. I thank the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Rip). Under the unanimous consent 
request, the Senator from Massachu- 
setts is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, it is 
no secret that President’s Reagan’s 
threat to veto the trade bill is directed 
squarely at the plant closing provision 
in title VI. The administration may 
complain publicly about other provi- 
sions, but that is only smoke to hide 
the fact that the President is threat- 
ening to bring down the whole trade 
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bill because of a fair and modest provi- 
sion that is overwhelmingly popular 
with the American people. 

The administration has seen the 
same poll that we saw last summer, 
showing that 86 percent of the Ameri- 
can public favor an advance notice re- 
quirement. The administration has 
seen that this is not a regional issue— 
that 80 percent or more of the public 
in every region of the country favor 
such a provision. The administration 
wants the plant closing provision re- 
moved to curry favor with their busi- 
ness friends, and they don’t mind kill- 
ing the entire trade bill to accomplish 
this purpose. The need for the plant 
closing provision is clear. Since 1981, 
40,000 plants have shut down. Nearly 2 
million people have lost their jobs 
each year. Yet the administration does 
not want workers to know their jobs 
are in danger and to have time to plan 
for new ways to provide for their fami- 
lies. 

A look at the provision shows just 
how unreasonable and ideological a 
position the administration has taken. 
Notice is required 60 days before a 
plant with more than 50 employees 
closes. Notice is also required before a 
company lays off one-third of its work 
force or lays off 500 people. That is 
all. It is a reasonable provision, and a 
matter of basic fairness to workers, 
who deserve time to look for new jobs 
or sign up for retraining before their 
jobs are lost. 

Every legitimate objection raised by 
business to earlier versions of this pro- 
vision has been addressed. There is an 
exemption for small business. No em- 
ployer with fewer than 100 workers is 
covered. There are also exceptions for 
faltering companies and unforeseeable 
business circumstances. Many other 
exceptions and qualifications have 
been added out of concern—sometimes 
exaggerated concern—for the needs of 
business. The only objection that has 
not been met is the arrogant view that 
Congress has no business telling busi- 
ness how to treat its workers. 

On the merits, opponents of the 
plant-closing provision have no case. 
Their arguments are offered out of 
desperation, and the veto threat is 
their only real ammunition. 

Opponents say that notice is a good 
thing, but it should be voluntary. The 
fact is that voluntary notice does not 
work. The General Accounting Office 
has found that the average blue-collar 
worker gets only 7 days’ notice. A 
study by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics showed that two out of three 
workers receive no notice at all when 
their plants close. 

It is true that responsible companies 
already give notice, but there are far 
too many other companies that do not. 
For years, we have heard opponents of 
mandatory notice urge business to do 
a better job of giving voluntary notice, 
and it has not made a difference. We 
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do not rely on voluntary compliance 
with environmental protection stand- 
ards or with occupational health and 
safety standards, and we should not 
rely on voluntary compliance with ad- 
vance notice standards. 

Opponents of the plant closing pro- 
vision also say that it does not belong 
in the trade bill. But people who live 
in the glass house of this fragile bill 
should be careful how they throw 
stones. If we want to discuss extrane- 
ous provisions that have little to do 
with trade, we might start with the 
windfall profit tax repeal or the spe- 
cial patent extension for the Warner- 
Lambert Co. 

In fact, an advance notice require- 
ment is essential in any bill addressing 
the competitiveness of the American 
economy. If business really wants a 
world-class work force to meet foreign 
competition, then workers and State 
agencies must have time to adjust to 
economic change. 

The importance of notice is empha- 
sized in a GAO study, which found 
that worker adjustment programs are 
twice as effective when early notifica- 
tion is given. 

With advance notice, the rapid re- 
sponse teams provided for in title VI 
of the bill will be taking action before 
workers are out on the street—getting 
workers ready for new jobs, directing 
them to training for different jobs, 
giving them hope that the loss of a job 
held for many years will not spell per- 
sonal disaster. Advance notice also 
saves taxpayers’ money by reducing 
the period of time workers will need 
unemployment compensation. 

The possibilities for effective adjust- 
ment are not just hypothetical. The 
Secretary of Labor’s own task force on 
worker dislocation praised the effec- 
tiveness of the Canadian system, 
which includes advance notice as a key 
component. We have also seen the re- 
sults in Massachusetts. The Interna- 
tional Union of Electrical Workers, 
the General Electric Co., and the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts co- 
operated to establish a worker assist- 
ance center before employees were 
laid off from a General Electric plant 
in Lynn. The union was given much 
more than 60 days notice of the im- 
pending layoffs. Before any workers 
lose their jobs, they are contacted by 
representatives of the worker assist- 
ance center and offered the services 
available at the center. 

The center has been in operation 
barely a year, but its results are im- 
pressive, 93 percent of the workers af- 
fected have been reached by the 
center, because they were still on the 
job. A third of the workers involved 
with the center have already been re- 
employed, at jobs averaging over 
nearly $11 per hour—approximately 90 
percent of their average wages at GE. 
Another third of the workers are in 
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training for new jobs. The rest are 
now ready for new jobs, and in the 
process of being placed. With advance 
notice—and with more centers like 
this—we can put far more people back 
to work quickly across the country and 
avoid much of the trauma that initial- 
ly occurs when plants are closed and 
jobs are lost. 

Opponents also make the bogus ar- 
gument that advance notice require- 
ments will cost jobs. A study by 
Nathan Associates purported to show 
that advance notice requirements will 
lead to fewer jobs. The study tried to 
compare job creation in countries with 
advance notice to job creation in coun- 
tries without such a requirement, as if 
this were the only factor determining 
job creation. Even with this far— 
fetched assumption, the study had to 
manipulate the statistics to reach the 
desired conclusion. It left Japan off 
the list of countries with plant closing 
requirements. In gauging job growth 
in the United States, it picked a period 
that followed the highest unemploy- 
ment since the Great Depression. 

When I asked GAO to analyze the 
Nathan study, GAO economists con- 
cluded that it ignored important fac- 
tors, reached conclusions without sup- 
port, and chose arbitrary bases for 
comparison without explanation. In 
other words, the study is not worth 
the paper it is printed on. 

The final desperate argument by op- 
ponents of this provision is the fabri- 
cation of horror stories about what 
might happen if notice is required. We 
asked the Office of Technology Assist- 
ance if Canadian businesses encoun- 
tered such situations because of the 
notice requirements. The answer was a 
resounding “no.” OTA simply could 
not find any evidence that Canadian 
businesses regard advance notice as a 
problem. 

The real horror stories are not what 
might happen if we adopt an advance 
notice requirement. The real horror 
stories are what is happening every 
day in every one of our States because 
we do not have a plant closing law. 

The conference report on the trade 
bill contains many provisions of inter- 
est to American business—repeal of 
the windfall profit tax in the oil indus- 
try, dilution of the Foreign Corrupt 
Practices Act standards, increased pro- 
tection for intellectual property, liber- 
alization of export control regulations, 
increased export assistance and loans 
for small business, and strengthened 
enforcement of U.S. export rights 
under trade agreements. American 
workers get a program for adjustment 
after they have lost their jobs—a pro- 
gram that can be effective ony if ac- 
companied by an advance notice re- 
quirement. 

The Senate should pass this legisla- 
tion, and pass it overwhelmingly. We 
can then be proud not only of our 
work on the trade problems of Ameri- 
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can business, but on the problems cre- 
ated by trade for American workers. 

Let me stress that this provision is at 
the very center of the trade crisis— 
40,000 plants have closed since 1980. 
Ten million workers have lost their 
jobs. That is what a trade crisis is 
about: it is about lives broken, and 
jobs lost when America cannot com- 
pete. Those workers and their families 
do not care whether their prospects 
were shattered by overvalued currency 
or trade barriers. 

They want to know how to make the 
trade crisis something other than a 
personal tragedy, and this modest pro- 
vision will help. It will give workers 
and their families time to adjust; time 
to get their next job, time to budget 
for a coming storm. 

This bill is thick with provisions for 
virtually every sector of the American 
trade economy. We deal with quotas, 
with patents, with profits and taxes. 
But if, at the end of the day, we 
cannot tell the American working 
family that we have helped them, 
then we will have wasted our time and 
their money. The bottom line of the 
trade crisis does not stop on the corpo- 
rate balance sheet—it stops in the 
family checkbook. 

It is an act of arrogance and a war- 
rant for shame that the one provision 
in this bill that helps American fami- 
lies cope with the trade crisis has been 
singled out for veto. 

Mr. President, I have some addition- 
al remarks concerning the education 
provision in title VI of the conference 
report. In our efforts to enhance our 
competitive position in the world mar- 
ketplace, we must not forget that it is 
the next generation which must be 
prepared to take on the competitive 
battles which await them. Young 
people currently in our schools must 
complete their education; they must 
have the skills they will need to enter 
the work force today; and they must 
have the skills they will need to under- 
go the retraining throughout their 
working lives which ever-evolving 
technology will require. It is our re- 
sponsibility to see that they finish 
their education and that when they do 
they are equipped to meet the de- 
mands of today’s marketplace and of 
tomorrow’s. 

The conference report on the Omni- 
bus Trade and Competitiveness Act 
contains several important education 
programs which will address these 
needs. The reauthorization of the 
Education for Economic Security Act 
provides instruction in math and sci- 
ence, subjects which must be improved 
in our schools if we are to meet and 
beat the competition abroad. Funds 
are authorized to improve foreign lan- 
guage instruction, obviously critical in 
a world market. The teaching of tech- 
nology is supported through training 
technology centers, technology educa- 
tion, and technology literacy. Also in- 
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cluded is the Star Schools Program 
which will provide math, science, and 
foreign language instruction to under- 
served areas through the use of ad- 
vanced technology such as satellite 
communication. 

Important programs are included for 
secondary school students to ensure 
that they are equipped with basic 
skills, and that measures are taken to 
reduce the dropout rate and to bring 
students who have dropped out back 
into the schools. Without an educated 
work force, businesses are unable to 
find employees, and the country as a 
whole is severely inhibited in its abili- 
ty to compete. 

In addition, several programs are in- 
cluded to attack the enormous literacy 
crisis facing this country: a program to 
develop literacy assistance on the 
worksite, a literacy program for limit- 
ed english proficient individuals, and 
the student literacy corps, a program 
which I strongly support and have 
promoted as well in my own State of 
Massachusetts. 

The Student Literacy Corps is a 
worthwhile new strategy that I sup- 
port in the battle against illiteracy. 
This program gives undergraduates 
the opportunity to volunteer a few 
hours a week as tutors in schools and 
other community agencies as part of 
special college credit courses. 

The idea is long overdue. America 
prides itself on being an advanced 
nation, but its high rate of illiteracy 
mocks the term. At international gath- 
erings, President Reagan, in common 
with most 20th century American 
Presidents, represents the country 
with the poorest literacy record of all 
the industrialized nations. 

Vast numbers of citizens lack basic 
reading skills. According to the best 
available estimate, 20 million adults—1 
in every 6 people over 18 years of 
age—cannot read the warning on a can 
of pesticide or a pack of cigarettes, a 
newspaper headline, or a letter from 
their child's teacher. 

As President Reagan has said, “The 
hidden problem of adult illiteracy 
holds back too many of our citizens 
and as a nation, we, too, pay a price.” 
He is absolutely right. And the price 
will go higher. Illiteracy costs the 
Nation heavily in reduced internation- 
al competitiveness, increased poverty, 
higher welfare an unemployment ben- 
efits, lesser skills in the Armed Forces, 
industrial accidents, lost productivity, 
and dead-end lives of crime and drugs. 

Illiteracy also represents an insidi- 
ous threat to our constitutional de- 
mocracy, as growing numbers of Amer- 
icans find themselves unable to par- 
ticipate effectively in the political 
process, and become more susceptible 
to appeals based on prejudice and de- 
mogoguery. 

Current Federal efforts to attack il- 
literacy are grossly insufficient. Funds 
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available under the Adult Education 
Act reach only 4 percent—a tiny frac- 
tion—of eligible recipients. But new 
spending of the magnitude necessary 
to reach the growing numbers of illi- 
terates in need of assistance is out of 
the question. The challenge is to do 
more without spending more—which is 
where the Student Literacy Corps 
comes in. 

The program is based on a model de- 
veloped by Norman Manasa, director 
of the Washington Education Project 
here in the District of Columbia. It is 
currently running on a demonstration 
basis, funded by private contributions, 
at colleges in New York, Chicago, and 
in my own State at four colleges in the 
Boston area: Boston College, Bunker 
Hill Community College, Endicott Col- 
lege, and Stonehill College. I had the 
opportunity to see the program in op- 
eration in Boston earlier this month, 
and to speak to undergraduates and 
their professors, and to elementary 
schoolteachers, principals, and stu- 
dents about the superb effectiveness 
of the program and the assistance and 
support it has provided. 

The promise of these programs is so 
compelling that the time has come for 
a national program. The legislation in- 
cluded in this measure will provide $20 
million over the next 2 years to launch 
Student Literacy Corps projects at col- 
leges and universities across the coun- 
try. Startup grants of $25,000 per insti- 
tution will be available to cover initial 
costs, mainly faculty salaries. Partici- 
pating undergraduates will enroll in 
semester-long elective courses at their 
colleges, comparable to courses in clin- 
ical legal education at law schools. The 
courses will be offered in a variety of 
departments such as economics, soci- 
ology, education, and humanities, and 
students will be assigned as tutors in a 
number of settings, primarily elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, but also 
including Head Start centers, institu- 
tions for the disabled, adult education 
programs, prisons, and other facilities 
where supervised classroom-type set- 
tings are available. The undergradu- 
ates will receive academic instruction 
from their college professors and on- 
the-job training from classroom teach- 
ers in the community, using texts and 
instructional materials already on 
hand at each agency. 

The Federal funds will be sufficient 
to begin Student Literacy Corps 
projects at 800 of the Nation’s 3,300 
colleges. If 130,000 undergraduates 
enroll in these courses over a 2-year 
period, they will generate nearly 8 mil- 
lion hours of tutoring. Valued at $20 
an hour, their instruction will be 
worth $160 million in tutorial services, 
an eightfold return on the $20 million 
Federal investment. 

A literacy corps may be the closest 
thing to a free lunch that Congress 
will ever see. It will be almost as free 
as voting—and it will give us better 
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voters and citizens. The benefits that 
accrue to pupils who are taught to 
read will be measured in terms of citi- 
zens who will become employable in 
an increasingly technological econo- 
my, who will be able to take care of 
themselves and their families, and 
who will contribute to the Nation’s 
future economic strength. 

In addition to reversing the distress- 
ing trend toward illiteracy, the pro- 
gram will harness the idealism, enthu- 
siasm, and social commitment of 
young Americans. The Literacy Corps 
has the potential for the 1980’s that 
President Kennedy’s Peace Corps had 
in the 19608. 

Young Americans in this supposedly 
“me” generation are as ready, willing, 
and eager to respond to the challenge 
of serving the community as their par- 
ents were a generation ago. But some- 
one has to ask—and point the way. 
This legislation will help to do so. 

Finally, I am pleased that this bill 
includes a provision providing finan- 
cial assistance to help renovate and 
repair higher education facilities. It is 
no secret that the Nation’s colleges 
and universities have an aging physi- 
cal plant, especially with respect to sci- 
entific research facilities. According to 
a recent National Science Foundation 
survey of research universities, 89 per- 
cent of the research administrators 
surveyed repored that the number of 
research projects at their universities 
are limited by facilities and 92 percent 
indicated that the type of research 
projects undertaken is limited by the 
availability of facilities. Half of the re- 
search administrators indicated their 
research facilities were in fair to poor 
condition. 

Basic research is crucial to the Na- 
tion’s economic competitiveness. As 
Benno Schmidt, the president of Yale 
University recently noted in congres- 
sional testimony: “Fundamental scien- 
tific research—that is, inquiry into the 
most basic questions concerning our 
human nature and the physical world 
in which we live—creates the intellec- 
tual climate in which our modern civi- 
lization flourishes. It affects not only 
the laboratory and the factory, but ul- 
timately influences the whole spec- 
trum of cultural activity.” We cannot 
continue to expect path breaking re- 
search if it must be performed in obso- 
lete research facilities. 

H.R. 3 establishes a new program for 
the repair, renovation and where ap- 
propriate construction of scientific re- 
search facilities at America’s colleges 
and universities. The program will be 
administered by the National Science 
Foundation and funds will be awarded 
on the basis of merit review. However, 
this bill also takes steps to ensure that 
colleges, smaller universities, and col- 
leges that serve a large percentage of 
disadvantaged students will also get 
funds to help improve the quality of 
their research facilities. 
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The plant closing provision, the 
worker adjustment program, and the 
education provisions are vital to fos- 
tering a well-educated and skilled 
workplace. 

I urge the President to reconsider, 
and I urge my colleagues to support 
the conference report. 

I thank again the Senator from New 
Mexico for his courtesy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Mexico is now rec- 
ognized. 4 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, let 
me address an issue that obviously. 
coming from a State that has oil and 
gas production, has been of serious 
consequence to me. This is a trade bill, 
and many are confusing a trade bill 
with other policies. 

I would like to make a couple of 
points about our dependence upon for- 
eign oil as part of this enormous trade 
deficit because I do believe the impor- 
tation of crude oil to the United States 
from foreign countries, be it Canada, 
Mexico or the Middle East, is a tre- 
mendously important part of the trade 
deficit. 

I hope every one knows that the 
trade deficit, with reference to the im- 
portation of oil from overseas, is grow- 
ing, not going away. As a matter of 
fact, the latest numbers we have show 
that this will be the second year in a 
row when the adverse impact of oil im- 
ports on the trade deficit will increase. 

Let me repeat the gross numbers. Of 
the trade deficit, that portion which is 
energy imports, for the year 1987, it is 
$36.5 billion. So whatever we are 
saying in the United States to all our 
people about the trade deficit, they 
ought to know right off the top that 
$36 billion of it is from having to buy 
oil from overseas and in 1986, it was 
$29 billion. 

The reason I raise this issue is be- 
cause I regret to say that I am not 
going to support this trade bill. I will 
give a few reasons shortly as to why. 

I believe the President is going to 
veto this bill. My best assessment is, 
that the President’s veto will be sus- 
tained. 

But I hear it said by some that if 
this trade bill, exactly as it was deliv- 
ered to the U.S. Senate, all 500 pages 
becomes law you will not see the 
repeal of the windfall profits tax. Let 
me reiterate. Some say that unless we 
pass this bill, as is, with less than one- 
fifth of it being in the area of trade 
legislation and the rest being in other 
matters—since there are so many 
sources of information around here I 
will not say who but they are in posi- 
tions of leadership in this body or the 
other body or they allege to speak for 
the House or perhaps speak for the 
Senate—in its entirety, exactly as it 
was sent over here to us, becomes law, 
you will not again see a repeal of the 
windfall profits tax as an issue coming 
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to us that we can send to the Presi- 
dent for signature. 

I guess, Mr. President, being what I 
am and being as forthright and as 
honest as I can be, I really cannot be- 
lieve that anyone in a position of lead- 
ership will say to the American people, 
“If this bill in its entirety, every single 
sentence of this 500-page monster pro- 
duced by eight committees, only one 
of which is supposed to have anything 
to do with trade, if it is not signed into 
law, forget repeal of the windfall prof- 
its tax.“ 

Now, why do I say this with a degree 
of earnestness and concern? Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am convinced that no one can 
dispute the following fact. The United 
States of America desperately needs to 
move toward energy independence. 
Anyone who thinks that goal has left 
the scene is mistaken. As a matter of 
fact, I heard from a very distinguished 
American, since we are here talking 
about trade, that, if the Japanese had 
as many natural resources as these 
United States, they would not only set 
a goal of energy independence about 
10, 12, 14 years down the line, but they 
would say, “We will be an exporter of 
energy within 20 or 25 years.” I agree. 

So it seems to this Senator that if we 
are desperately in need of an energy 
policy that reduces our dependence 
and that would have a dollar for dollar 
reduction in this trade deficit, we 
ought to do the one thing everyone 
who knows anything about energy 
policy says we ought to do. We ought 
to repeal the windfall profits tax—that 
tax hovering over an industry small 
and large that says, if the price of oil 
goes up a couple more dollars, we are 
going to take 71 cents of every dollar 
and give it to the Federal Government 
instead of putting it back into the 
ground to produce oil. Our neighbor 
Canada, in the heat of the crisis, 
passed a windfall profit tax and they 
have taken it off. So I submit to 
anyone who is voting for this bill in its 
entirety because they feel threatened 
by somebody around here saying you 
take it or leave it, you vote for this bill 
or we are taking our marbles and 
going home and you are not going to 
see a windfall profits tax repeal again, 
that is an incredible statement. It 
cannot conceivably be predicated upon 
what is good for the American people, 
American industry, and for all of those 
who are taken to the floor so con- 
cerned about working men and women 
and America’s economic growth. I can 
assure you that our continued depend- 
ence upon foreign oil is more signifi- 
cant on the negative side in terms of 
jobs in America, in terms of the trade 
deficit, and in terms of the future of 
this great Nation than all of the provi- 
sions in this bill combined and multi- 
plied threefold. 

So I rise to state I am voting against 
this bill for reasons that I think are 
entirely justified. I hope in the next 
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few moments to elaborate upon them. 
But to those who are worried about 
what is going to happen to the wind- 
fall profits tax, I want to tell you what 
people in my oil patch, at least some 
of them, are saying: As bad as we want 
the repeal of the windfall profit tax, 
as serious as it is to have this tax 
hanging over the industry, large and 
small, do not vote for something that 
is bad or risky for America’s economic 
growth in order to get it, repealed be- 
cause we do not need it that bad. 
What we need is a vibrant American 
economy continuing to grow. And I 
will add not what my oil patch friends 
and independents say to me but my 
own view. Sooner or later—and I pre- 
sume sooner rather than later—with 
the defeat of this bill, we will repeal 
the windfall profit tax because we can 
only sit around and stand an absurdity 
for only so long. And veiled kind of 
threats, take it or leave it, just are not 
going to work in the waning days of 
this Congress. I do not know how, but 
I submit the committees of jurisdic- 
tion are going to have more than one 
opportunity. And the distinguished 
chairman from Texas, the chairman of 
the committee, is going to have more 
than one opportunity this year to take 
windfall profit tax repeal over to the 
House. And he is going to argue, as he 
did on this bill, I am sure, that it is in 
the absolute unequivocal interest of 
the United States that we get rid of 
that onerous, ridiculous infringement 
upon our ability to produce more oil 
for ourselves instead of buying it over- 
seas. 

Now, repeal of the windfall profits 
tax is not a total energy policy moving 
toward energy independence. But at 
least, in a country as diverse in opin- 
ion as ours, there is almost unanimous 
understanding that this provision, the 
windfall profit tax, ought to go. 

So while I have been here 15 years 
and I understand the players and I un- 
derstand the game and I understand 
the institutions, I want to say that I 
really cannot believe my ears when I 
hear that somebody someplace is 
saying, “You take this bill in its entire- 
ty or we will not repeal the windfall 
profit tax ever.” Or at least it will not 
happen this year because there are 
those who will have to pout about 
losing this bill, and therefore we will 
cut off our nose to spite our face. 

Now, having said that, I come to my 
second point. Let me talk about plant 
closure for just 1 minute. 

Mr. President, I regret that we have 
injected into a so-called trade bill, a 
bill which I thought from the begin- 
ning was aimed at increasing Ameri- 
ca’s ability to export, increasing our 
competitiveness in this ever more com- 
petitive world market, a plant closure 
bill. It is a compassionate provision, 
yet it also deals with more than clos- 
ings. It applies to partial layoffs at 
marginal plants, and a good argument 
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can be made that it will make it far 
more difficult for marginal plants to 
survive. But I would like to make this 
point. Certainly it is not a trade issue. 
The plant closure issue will not sell a 
single bushel of wheat, a single com- 
puter, a single American car, or a 
single piece of American laser technol- 
ogy reduced to an instrument of diag- 
nosis for medicine or otherwise. It will 
not prevent, on the other hand, a 
single Toyota from being sold here. It 
is simply not a trade issue. There is no 
one who can come to the floor and say 
it will do any of these things that I 
have just described, which I assumed 
in the generic sense was what we were 
trying to do—perhaps sell more wheat, 
perhaps sell more of the products of 
our manufacturers and in a way com- 
pete better so that we also might buy 
fewer foreign products. I thought that 
this was what we were trying to do. So 
I regret that that issue has found its 
way into this bill. 

Now, having said that, some will say 
that this bill is better than none. 
Some will say that America is in such 
a trade mess that we ought to do 
something. I am hearing candidates 
for national office stump the streets 
saying we have to fix the mess that 
exists in America. 

Well, Mr. President, I really would 
like to talk about “the mess.” 

What mess are we talking about? 
Are we talking about jobs? Are we 
talking about the American economy? 
Are we talking about growth? Are we 
talking about manufacturing jobs? Are 
we talking about unemployment? Are 
we talking about interest rates? Are we 
talking about all of these things versus 
our competitors in the world? 

I have heard a number cast around 
that jobs affected by plant closures 
might be as many as 2 million. Mr. 
President, in the last 5 years in this re- 
covery—66 months going on 67 now— 
unequivocally the longest peacetime 
recovery in America’s history, 15 mil- 
lion new jobs have been created. 

Mr. President, since we do not want 
to take a lot of time here on the floor, 
I will just make the statement as I see 
it. Those who run around the United 
States saying that those 15 million 
new jobs are not real jobs, those who 
are running advertisements saying we 
ought to return to the good, old days 
when we had good jobs, let me just say 
that is pure bunk. The 15 million jobs 
that have been produced in the Ameri- 
can economy which led to 5.5 percent 
unemployment in the United States 
today, across this land, not 9 or 10, 
which is what we had 7 or 8 years ago. 
There are nine States that I can count 
just as I look down the list—nine 
States that have unemployment under 
4 percent which everyone will admit is 
full employment. As a matter of fact, 
States that have that kind of unem- 
ployment I can tell you right now are 
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importing workers. I would bet that 
States with that kind of unemploy- 
ment are having working men and 
women drive 150 miles from adjoining 
States to take jobs because they are at 
full employment. 

When I find that 16 States in the 
United States have unemployment 
under 5 percent, I ask who has a trade 
bill that is going to do better than 
that? Where is it? Is there somebody 
that is a proponent of this trade bill 
that wants to tell the American people 
and the working men and women out 
there, you pass this and we will do 
better than 15 million jobs in 5 years? 

I know of no one who can tell the 
American people that because it 
cannot be done. I know of no one who 
can say pass this trade bill, it is going 
to so improve the American economy 
that unemployment in the State of 
Massachusetts which is 3.6 percent is 
going to be still lower. How? Or right 
here in the neighboring State of Vir- 
ginia where unemployment is 4 per- 
cent, where is the trade bill? Where is 
the trade bill that is going to make it 
lower. Is it this bill that shows us how 
to do better than that? Not a chance. 

Mr. President, I had planned, but I 
will not do it today, to try to get rid of 
a few myths. You know, there are 
some who think the United States of 
America economy that is producing 
jobs and opportunity for Americans is 
somehow doing terribly in this world. 
They are telling the American people 
we have a real mess to fix up. Well, 
Mr. President, I will give us just this 
general statement. Where is the mess? 
Out of the whole set of industrialized 
countries, a powerhouse of production 
of material goods and wealth, thanks 
to America’s civility and generosity, 
they are growing. The Soviet Union is 
looking out there at these free nations 
with an entrepreneural economy and 
wondering what in the world is hap- 
pening to them. As a matter of fact, 
the growth and prosperity of the in- 
dustrialized free world probably has 
much to do with the Soviet Union 
change in attitudes and willingness to 
negotiate as our military prepared- 
ness, 

Mr. President, in terms of job 
growth and income growth, for all the 
mess that everybody keeps saying we 
have, there are only two countries in 
the world who have had both income 
growth and substantial job growth in 
the past 5 years. If you listen to what 
people would say, you would surely 
think it is not America. Well, it just 
happens to be the United States of 
America and Japan. All the rest of 
them in Europe, France, Germany, 
Italy, all of them combined, they do 
not approach having both the kind of 
job growth we do and income growth. 
As a matter of fact, some of them have 
less jobs in order to have income 
growth. As a matter of fact, West Ger- 
many, which we seem to be so worried 
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about, settles for about 8½- percent un- 
employment under their economic 
policy because they want to export, 
and they want to keep interest rates 
low through their own domestic policy 
manipulations. They have almost 
twice the unemployment rate that the 
United States has, and the job growth 
in that country, the Republic of West 
Germany, does not even hold a stick to 
the United States during this last 5- 
plus years of growth. 
Now, Mr. President, I do believe 
that, in spite of this, the American 
people, my constituents in New 
Mexico, and many across America, are 
justifiably unsettled. They may be jus- 
tifiably worried. It may be the drug 
problem that is worrying them. It may 
be their children not getting a good 
education that is worrying them. And 
indeed, Mr. President, it may be that 
we have had changing jobs in the past 
5 to 6 years because the world econo- 
my has changed so rapidly because of 
science and technology. Computers 
added to the minds of men are produc- 
ing new goods for the marketplace 
more rapidly than in all of history. 
And I must say that is going to contin- 


ue. 

The United States will move with 
those times. We will train and retrain. 
Our manufacturers will put new prod- 
uct lines and marketed quickly, trade 
bill or no trade bill. This trade bill, or 
one that we might be inspired to 
produce that is three times better, will 
not eliminate the need for the United 
States of America to be changing rap- 
idly in terms of what it manufactures, 
how it produces manufactured goods, 
and an ever-increasing productivity 
level by our people. That is as certain 
as day follows night. 

We did not believe it to be possible. 
We thought we could continue to op- 
erate just as we had from the industri- 
al revolution through the Second 
World War and up until 12 or 15 years 
ago. The United States of America, 
business and labor, thought we would 
just do business as we always did. We 
would produce steel just as we had for 
years. We would produce cars just as 
we had. And no political leader could 
have told them they had to change be- 
cause they would not believe us. 

But, Mr. President, we have 
changed. The competition from our 
allies whom we encourage to grow and 
prosper have modeled their education 
system after ours and they are doing 
better than us. Are we going to stand 
up now and say to Japan, stop doing so 
well in education, or are we going to 
say we have to improve ours. I assume 
3 bc the latter because the former is a 

oke. 

They surely will not. They have 
learned that they are committed to a 
superior education. 

If you want to know what we ought 
to do to be competitive, we ought to 
make sure our young people get a 
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better education. We ought to do more 
math and science. We ought to make 
sure that science and technology are 
married up more rapidly in the Ameri- 
can marketplace so that our manufac- 
turing industries can use the fruits of 
science and technology far more rapid- 
ly. 

We are learning these realities from 
those who learn from us. That is how 
America is going to have a future. We 
ought to make permanent the re- 
search and development tax credit for 
American business. That will keep 
American business competitive. And 
we can go on and on. 

It is not strange that none of those 
things that I have mentioned yet have 
anything to do with what is in this 
bill? As a matter of fact, I do not find 
much of those matters what will really 
help make America competitive. 

I looked at the technology transfer 
sections, for example. I am convinced 
that they are not going to work. In- 
stead of decentralizing the Govern- 
ment’s effort, they centralized it just 
to make it more difficult in my 
humble opinion to get technology 
transfered from the science centers to 
the universities and the manufactur- 
ing institutions large and small in our 
Nation. Yes, a good intention, but it 
probably will not work. 

Then I find in this bill, as is our pro- 
clivity in bills of this type, that we did 
not settle with trying to draft some 
trade language. We had to put in place 
a series of new agencies, personnel, 
and new reports. I will put in the 
REcorD a list when I am finished with 
my remarks. But, in typical fashion, 
we have created in this bill 30 new 
Federal and State agencies, offices, ad- 
visory panels, and commissions. This 
bill requires between 100 and 165 new 
reports, studies, reviews. The Senate 
bill included 165 of those reports; 
somewhere around 160 new jobs, at a 
minimum. It authorizes some new en- 
titlement programs—all in the name 
of enhancing our trading capabilities. 

Mr. President, I have the entire list 
of new agencies, offices, and commis- 
sions. It is double-spaced, only seven 
pages long, and it will not take too 
much of the Recorp. I ask unanimous 
consent to have it printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcoRD, as follows: 


New agencies, offices and commission 
Cumulative total 


Office of Training Technology 
Transfer, Department of Educa- 
A ia ee eee e 1 
Training Technology Transfer Advi- 
BOERS HOME ee 2 
Advisory councils to centers of inter- 
national business education . 8 
Regional centers in international 
business education . 14 
National trade data bank. . .. 15 
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Private sector advisory committee to 
evaluate the National Commission 
on Agricultural Trade and Export 


Office of Trade Assistance in De- 
partment of Agriculture . 17 
Clearinghouse on State and local ini- 
tiatives of productivity, technology 
and innovation 
Regional centers for transfer of 


manufacturing technology (2 or 3). 21 
National Commission on Supercon- 
Weiten RS PEE E EA T 22 


Visiting committee on advanced 
technology (Replaces present NBS 
visiting committee) 

National Institute of Standards and 
Technology (Expanded National 
Bureau of Standards, NBS). . .. 24 

Competitiveness Policy Council. 25 

Special advisory committee on sale 
in Japan of U. S.-made auto parts 


and accessories. .. . . . . .. . . . . o e 26 
Office of Barter and Countertrade in 
Commerce Department. . 27 


Joint United States-Polish Commis- 
sion to Oversee United States Aid 
to Poland. 

Trade and Development Program 
[TDP] as independent agency ......... 29 

TDP advisory board i 

New personnel: 

Director National Center 


for 


Gifted and Talented . . 1 
100 new foreign agriculture service 


101 
112 
commercial operations of Cus- 
toms Service. .. e ee 132 
Market development cooperator 133 
United States and foreign commer- 
cial service officers for each mul- 
tilateral development bank to 
promote U.S. exports 137 
5 new full-time employees for the 
National Critical Materials 
eee eee 142 
5 members special advisory com- 
mittee on sale in Japan of U.S. 
Made auto parts and accessories.. 147 
8 members Joint United States- 
Polish Commission to Oversee 
United States Aid to Poland . 155 
5 members advisory board for 
Trade and Development Pro- 
Har... „ 160 


to 
Four new types of investigation (Many 
more than four will actually result) are re- 


quired: 

(1) USTR is required to initiate an investi- 
gation of Japanese trade barriers in several 
industries; 

(2) USTR must initiate section 301 investi- 
8 regarding trade liberalization prior- 

ties; 

(3) Commerce is required to conduct expe- 
dited antidumping investigations of certain 
products; and 

(4) USTR is required to investigate certain 
countries regarding lack of foreign market 
openness in telecommunications trade. 

Requires SBA to prepare reports on policy 
options for a number of export related 
issues affecting small business. 

Requires SBA to report on costs incurred 
by small business in pursuit of legitimate 
claims under trade laws. 
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Director of NIST shall keep Congress 
fully and currently informed with regard to 
all of the activities of NIST. 

President shall report to Congress at the 
time he submits his FY 1990 budget on his 
policies and budget proposals for semicon- 
ductors, fiber optics, and superconduction. 

Secretary of Education is required to 
make 3 new evaluations. 

Study by Director of Office of Training 
Technology Transfer. 

National School Drop-Out Study. 

Evaluation by Secretary of dislocated 
worker assistance. 

Annual report by Secretary of Labor on 
dislocated worker assistance. 

Evaluations and Reports on Demonstra- 
tion Programs for dislocated workers (5 dif- 
ferent evaluations). 

Annual long-term agriculture strategy 
report; no sunset, 

USDA reorganization evaluation; 
April 30, 1989. 

FAS reorganization study; due April 30, 
1989. 

Annual report to Senate and House Agri- 
culture Committees from FAS office of 
trade assistance; no sunset. 

Annual FAS report to Congress on value- 
added beef, pork, and poultry products; no 
sunset. 

Agricultural attache report; ongoing re- 
ports, no sunset. 

Annual report to Congress on marketing 
programs for forces products; no sunset. 

Canadian wheat import licensing study; 
due 90 days after enactment. 

Annual import inventory 
report; no sunset. 

Honey study; due 60-90 days after enact- 
ment. 

Dairy import quota study; due 180 days 
after enactment. 

Report on intermediate export credit; due 
180 days after enactment. 

Report on imported meat & poultry prod- 
ucts; due 90 days after enactment. 

Study of circumvention of agricultural 
quotas; due 180 days after enactment. 

Study of lamb imports; due 180 days after 
enactment. 

Rose study; due 240 days after enactment. 

Require FDA, (Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration), to evaluate and report annually on 
pesticide residue in domestic and imported 
food products. 

Require FDA to enter into cooperative 
agreements with food importing countries 
to obtain foreign pesticide use data, and 
report on foreign pesticide use. 

Require FDA to a review to determine the 
potential use of rapid pesticide detection 
methods. 

Requires Federal Maritime Commission to 
report on discriminatory foreign shipping 
practices. 

Secretary of Commerce shall submit a 
report to Congress on new export promotion 
intermediaries, 

Secretary of Treasury shall report to Con- 
gress each year on international economic 
policy including exchange rate policies. 

Secretary of Treasury shall study the fea- 
sibility of establishing an international debt 
management authority and report to Con- 
gress on progress being made in discussion 
with other countries. 

Requires the Commerce Secretary to 
report to Congress evaluating U.S. export 
services and on possible integration of do- 
mestic and foreign export services. 

Directs National Academy of Sciences to 
conduct study of the current export control 
system and make recommendations for reg- 
ulatory and legislative reforms. 


due 


statistical 
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Requires Secretary of Commerce, in con- 
sultation with Sec. of Energy, to study exist- 
ing restrictions on crude oil exports in rela- 
tion to national security and energy inter- 
ests. 

Requires annual reports by the President 
on costs of illegal technology. 

Requires federal banking agencies to 
submit an annual report on the level of ex- 
posure of banking institutions to troubled 
debt. 

Directs federal banking regulatory agen- 
cies to conduct a study of debt service obli- 
gations associated with sovereign debt of de- 
veloping countries. 

Requires Secretary of Treasury, in consul- 
tation with IMF, to study the feasibility of 
reducing international debt through IMF. 

Requires Chairman of Export-Import 
Bank working with international organiza- 
tions, to prepare a report on the tied aid 
credit practices in other countries. 

Requires the Secretary of Treasury, in 
conjunction with the Secretary of State, 
Federal Reserve, Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, FDIC, SEC and Department of Com- 
merce, to report to Congress at least every 
four years on foreign treatment of U.S. fi- 
nancial service institutions. 

Directs Federal Reserve Board to submit a 
report to Congress on the inclusion of loan 
loss reserves as part of banks’ primary cap- 
ital for regulatory purposes. 

Requires Secretary of Commerce to con- 
duct nationwide survey of current technolo- 
gy extension programs. 

A minimum of 32 Reports, Reviews, Stud- 
ies, Determinations, Recommendations. 

Requires Secretary of Commerce to make 
an annual report to Congress for the next 
five years on the effect of the patent proc- 
ess amendments contained in this trade bill. 

Secretary of Commerce shall prepare 
annual report on sales of U.S.-made auto 
parts to Japan. 

Secretary of State shall report to Con- 
gress within 6 months of enactment on ways 
to improve reporting on the status of 
worker rights abroad. 

Secretary of State shall prepare an annual 
report on the trade policies and trade prac- 
tices of U.S. trading partners. 

Council on Federal Participation in Sema- 
tech is required to study on progress to 
achieving defense and civilian goals of Se- 
matech and to report annually to Congress. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, be- 
cause I know some very good people 
spent a lot of time working very hard 
on this bill, I regret two things. First, I 
regret that I cannot vote for it. 
Second, I regret to say that I am not 
one of those who think the American 
job machine is broken down. As a 
matter of fact, quite to the contrary, I 
am one who is committed to maintain- 
ing it, seeing if we can keep this busi- 
ness cycle, this addition of new jobs in 
the American marketplace, continu- 


What a coincidence. The day before 
we are going to vote on this take-it-or- 
leave-it bill, the most current econom- 
ic review of America’s activities in the 
private sector and the public sector 
was released. There have been those 
who thought that Black Monday was 
going to ruin the American economy. 
Again, I am not going to take the Sen- 
ate’s time. I am going to insert in the 
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Recor the latest set of economic data 
about this fantastic American econo- 


my. 
I ask unanimous consent to have 
this material printed in the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


Change—Quarter-to-quarter annual rates 


Percent 
ROA ONP iii AAA 2.3 
Personal consumption expenditures.. 3.8 
Nonresidential fixed investment... 21.0 
Residential investment —9.4 
Exports of goods and services 10.2 
Imports of goods and services. — 5.2 
Government purchases of goods an 
Sooo ( ((( HIREA OTTE E 10.0 
23.3 
1.5 


Mr. President, suffice it to say, the 
prophets of gloom are wrong again. 
Not only did this cycle of growth con- 
tinue, but also, in almost every single 
category that is relevant to jobs and 
competitiveness, lo and behold, things 
are moving positively, not negatively. 
Even in plant investment by American 
business, investment is dramatically 
up, jobs are up, unemployment is 
down, growth is up. 

Mr. President, there is nothing 
wrong with the American job machine. 

One closing thought: I will acknowl- 
edge that there may be some who 
would like the stability of 20 years 
ago. There may be some who do not 
like the fact that Hewlett-Packard, a 
$10 billion American company, has 
told us that 50 percent of their prod- 
ucts are 3 years old or younger. There 
may be some who say, “Gee, we wish it 
was moving slower.” 

Yes, the 3,500 American growth 
companies, growing at 12 percent to 15 
percent, are telling us that 50 percent 
of their products are 5 years old or 
younger. There may be some who say, 
“Wouldn't it be nice to go back to the 
good old days, when things moved 
more slowly?” Yes, there may be some 
who want to return to the days when 
an 18-year-old could leave a high 
school, walk down the street, and go to 
work for United States Steel and stay 
there 40 years, doing the same job, 
and retire. 

Mr. President, if those were the good 
old days they are gone forever, not 
only from America; they are literally 
gone from the material and wealth- 
producing countries of the world, be- 
cause competition forced us to change. 

Mr. President, there may be those 
who think that that was a good time 
for America. Frankly, I am excited 
about the fact that, as I look at the 
job demographics, there are more and 
more white-collar workers in America. 
What is wrong with that? I would 
think we ought to be saying, 
“Hooray.” It probably means that our 
kids have to get a better education. It 
probably means that we have to train 
eo better. But what is wrong with 

a 
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If America can flourish and prosper 
with less of the work that requires 
manual labor and more that is related 
to brain power and new skills, I say 
that is an America I want to be a part 
of. We either are part of it or we are 
not going to make it in the new, free 
world economy that we helped create, 
that is producing more goods and 
wealth for the world than anything 
anybody ever conceived of. We will 
either compete with it or we can pass 
trade bill after trade bill and we will 
wither on the vine, just as certain as 
day follows night. 

Mr. President, there are a number of 
provisions in this bill that, in good 
conscience, I must say are an improve- 
ment in the trade policies of this coun- 
try. But my final point is this: I really 
do not believe, in the name of an 
American economy that is truly a 
marvel, that we ought to take any 
risks. I believe there are risks in this 
bill that this Senator is not willing to 
take. I do not think you ought to take 
something that is working immensely 
well and assume it is broken down and 
that we have to fix it. If you are going 
to take steps that are supposed to be 
enhancing steps, you ought to be very 
careful; you ought to be sure you 
know what you are doing. 

Mr. President, there is a great deal 
more that can be said about the truth 
and the reality of jobs in the United 
States. Our exporting market is going 
up and growing—17-percent growth in 
our export market last year. Our trade 
problem is not that our exports that 
are going down; it is our imports that 
are going up. 

Mr. President, I am for those kinds 
of things in the field of education, in 
the field of science and technology, in 
the field of manufacturing excellence, 
in the field of research for American 
business, in the field of enhancing the 
ability of more and more of our young 
people to get into science and engi- 
neering, and making sure that we 
retain our science supremacy and 
regain our technology supremacy—I 
am for those things. But I do not 
think this bill does any of those. 

So I hope we get a trade bill. I am 
not at all worried if things continue on 
as they are and we work on the other 
things that are not part of this bill— 
the fiscal deficit of America. It is a 
problem. We are not going to do any- 
thing about that with this bill. This 
bill will actually make the deficit a 
little worse. 

So, Mr. President, it took me a while 
because I understand the good people 
who worked on this bill. I understand 
the usual rationale. “It is better than 
when it left the Senate. It could have 
been worse.” And that is generally 
part of the way we do things here, and 
I find no fault with it. 

But in this case, being better than 
when it left the Senate is not good 
enough, and being better than what 
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the House produced some 7 months 
ago just is not good enough, and espe- 
cially since there are some risks built 
into it that I do not think we ought to 
take. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. RIEGLE and Mr. BOSCHWITZ 


addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Minnesota—— 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I was 
hoping we could get the time agree- 
ment now, but I will wait. 

Mr. RIEGLE. If the majority leader 
wants to take the time of the minority 
leader to try to do that now, I was 
going to make an accommodation with 
my friend from Minnesota. We were 
both under the same expectation of 
speaking next. I would be willing to 
allow him to go first for 10 minutes if 
it is only going to be 10, and then I 
could follow that. I think we ought to 
both yield to the leaders so they can 
seek the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Michigan has the floor 
and has yielded to the majority leader. 

Mr. BYRD. I thank both Senators. 

Mr. President, the distinguished Re- 
publican leader and I have a list of the 
names and the times which Senators 
have indicated that they would want 
to use. It adds up to 3 hours and 25 
minutes providing we do not get an- 
other request before we sit down. That 
would carry us to around 4:30 if we 
were in session. This is a joint meet- 
ing. It is not a joint session. 

I can go either way. We could set a 
vote for no later than 4:30 and we 
would not go out. Not all Senators are 
going over there. My list of Senators 
does not show a great number on my 
side going over. It is a joint meeting 
and not a joint session. The Senators 
who are not going could speak during 
that time. Or we can set it for 5:30 and 
close down the shop a little while. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, will the 
majority leader yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. DOLE. It is whatever the major- 
ity leader prefers. I have been trying 
to furnish speakers during that period 
from 4 until 5. We have one request 
for 60 minutes which would fit right in 
there. 

Mr. BYRD. It would fit in very 
nicely, would it not? 

Mr. President, let us proceed with 
the names and the time limits and at 
least try to get that done. 

Mr. GRAMM. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished majority leader yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. GRAMM. I am a little bit con- 
cerned about where we are going from 
here. I think setting a time limit so we 
can vote on the trade bill is a good 
thing. 
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I am concerned, however, about the 
possibility of bringing up a bill that 
would change the law under the immi- 
gration package that not is statute 
before that package has an opportuni- 
ty to go into effect. I am very much 
opposed to that for numerous reasons. 

I would like to ask the majority 
leader, if we are able to set a time 
limit here and get on with the busi- 
ness of the Senate, is it his intention 
to bring up that immigration bill 
before the recess? 

Mr. BYRD. The Senator knows that 
I can only bring it up by unanimous- 
consent before the recess, and I will 
make that request. I have indications 
that that request would be objected to. 
It would be my intention to move, but 
that is a debatable motion. 

I understand that there would prob- 
ably be a cloture motion offered on 
that motion to take up, and the distin- 
guished Republican leader and I have 
discussed this, hoping that it would be 
agreeable to vote on the cloture to- 
morrow, Thursday, and so that the 
Senate would not have to be here on 
Friday to vote on cloture. I hope we 
can complete our business tomorrow 
and be out. 

Mr. GRAMM. If the distinguished 
majority leader will continue to yield, 
I would simply like to say that there 
would be an additional way to bring it 
up and that would be to end the legis- 
lative day today and to bring it up to- 
morrow in that period where the 
motion to move to it is not debatable. 

Am I to understand that that is not 
the intention of the distinguished ma- 
jority leader? 

Mr. BYRD. I can do that but that is 
not 100 percent safe. There are ways 
to prevent the majority leader from 
even doing that. 

Mr. GRAMM. I am aware of it, but I 
am also aware it is a very time con- 
suming and difficult process. 

Mr. BYRD. Not necessarily. Some- 
times it is and sometimes it is not. I 
can remember a few times when it has 
been and a few times when it has not 
been. I do not want to disclose all of 
the jewels in my jewel box at this 
moment. I simply want to answer the 
Senator forthrightly. 

Mr. GRAMM. I thank the distin- 
guished majority leader. 

Mr. BYRD. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr. President, the following Sena- 
tors have requested the times which 
will be stated not necessarily in the 
order in which they are enumerated. 
Senator Byrp 10 minutes; Senator 
BENTSEN, 20 minutes—Senator BENT- 
SEN wishes to close and should be enti- 
tled to close—Senator BoscuwitTz, 10 
minutes; Senator Dore, 10 minutes; 
Senator METZENBAUM, 15 minutes; Sen- 
ator MurKowskI, 60 minutes; Senator 
MELCHER, 15 minutes; Senator LEVIN, 
10 minutes; Senator Witson, 10 min- 
utes; Senator REID, 10 minutes; Sena- 
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tor Gramm, 5 minutes; Senator 
GRAHAM, 5 minutes; Senator RUDMAN, 
10 minutes; Senator RIEGLE, 10 min- 
utes, Senator DEConcrnI, 5 minutes; 
and Senator HEFLIN, 5 minutes. 

That adds up, I believe, to exactly 3 
hours and 30 minutes. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that at least we lock in those 
times and in each case that the re- 
quest bear the words “not to exceed.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD. Now, I guess we need to 
set an outside time for the final vote. 

Mr. DOLE. 5:30. 

Mr. BENTSEN. 5:30. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Republican leader and the 
distinguished chairman have suggest- 
ed the hour of 5:30. 

Mr. DOLE. No later. 

Mr. BENTSEN. No later. 

Mr. BYRD. No later than 5:30, and I 
am going to make the request. Sena- 
tors have had plenty of time to con- 
tact the floor. They have known this 
discussion was going on. 

I make that request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. The 
vote will be no later than 5:30. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on the question of 
agreeing to the conference report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there a sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I thank 
all Senators and especially the Repub- 
lican leader. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Michigan has the floor. 
The Senator from Michigan is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, I thank 
the Chair. 

Mr. President, the Senator from 
Minnesota and I were both for some 
length of time now anticipating to 
speak at this time. 

As a courtesy to him I am prepared 
to have him go ahead of me if we 
could have an understanding he will 
speak for 10 minutes and Iwill be rec- 
ognized when he is finished. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Michigan? 

Hearing none, the Senator from 
Minnesota is recognized for 10 min- 
utes; following the 10 minutes, the 
Senator from Michigan will be recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. BOSCHWITZ. I thank my 
friend from Michigan. I will certainly 
not exceed 10 minutes and I under- 
stand that I should not. 

Mr. President, since the Second 
World War we have had a remarkable 
worldwide economic recovery and 
much of that economic recovery was 
based upon the opening of world 
trade, especially the ability of nations 
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to trade with one another. For the 
period following the Second World 
War, certainly this Nation benefited 
enormously from expanded trade, ex- 
panded productive capacity and from 
its ability to expand its economy to ac- 
commodate the burgeoning world 
trade. 

Mr. President, it is quite clear that if 
every nation passed a bill like the 
trade bill that we have before us now, 
the continued expansion of world 
trade would not occur; indeed there 
would probably be a contraction. 

My friend, the Congressman from 
the district in which I live, Congress- 
man FRENZEL, has stated that much of 
the bill we have before us will, if en- 
acted, result in mirror legislation, 
identical legislation, being passed in 
other countries. And in the event that 
occurs, we must ask ourselves: Will we 
be better off? Will our trade increase? 
Will world trade be constricted or will 
it be allowed to grow in the nature 
that will help third and fourth world 
countries rise out of their rather poor 
conditions and join the industrialized 
world? 

In my judgment, while this bill has 
many good features—and I will talk 
about them—if this legislation is mir- 
rored by the other major trading na- 
tions, there will be incessant trade 
wars and incessant retaliation; the ac- 
tions taken on our side of the waters 
will create some of that pressure. 
World trade will be constrained rather 
than expanded and everyone will 
suffer from that, including ourselves. 

Mr. President, much has been made 
of the plant closing provision in this 
bill. Frankly, I think the provisions 
are not that significant. Indeed the 
impact of these plant-closure provi- 
sions on business has been very much 
overrated. Although I support plant 
closing notification in concept because 
it respects the dignity of the employ- 
ee, I would like to outline my thoughts 
on why it shouldn’t be in this bill by 
drawing on my business experience 
over a couple of decades. 

I worked in a plywood manufactur- 
ing plant owned by my brother. It was 
very interesting. When our order file 
got low, if it got down to a week or 10 
days, people actually slowed down a 
little bit. And when our order file 
lengthened and stretched out, they 
worked like beavers. 

The idea that a plant can close all of 
a sudden and nobody has any notice of 
it, that it simply happens out of the 
blue is a fiction. Everybody in town 
knows if a plant is not modernizing. 
Everybody in town knows when a 
plant has a very low order file. Cer- 
tainly the employees know. Certainly 
everybody knows when that plant is 
not doing maintenance and repair and 
when that plant is not doing well. And, 
conversely, they know when the plant 
is doing very well. 
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The idea of a plant closing when it is 
doing extraordinarily well without 
notice is, I think, unheard of. I have 
seen the GAO report regarding plant 
closings, but I do not think it takes 
into account the realism that accom- 
panies a plant closing. If a plant is 
going to close, that fact usually is very 
well known throughout the communi- 
ty, certainly among the employees. 
There normally are no surprises; cer- 
tainly no surprises around here and no 
surprises in business, either. 

Although I am very concerned about 
the report of a plant closing on the 
workers and community, I don’t be- 
lieve such a provision has a proper 
place in this trade bill. 

It will constrain the willingness and 
ability of people to acquire businesses. 
Tronically, it will constrain our ability 
to become competitive. 

It is interesting that a bill that is 
supposed to make the United States 
more competitive in world trade 
should have a plant closing provision 
in it. Is it there in the name of com- 
petitiveness? Certainly not. Is it going 
to make us more competitive to have a 
plant closing provision? Certainly 
nobody would maintain that. 

I spoke on the steps of the Senate 
yesterday to a high school class. One 
of the teachers asked whether I think 
it is fair that an employee of a decade 
or two or three is suddenly put out of 
work. I said, “Well, it is like a school 
closing or a school consolidation. Is 
there any question that it is going to 
occur months, perhaps even years, in 
advance, as you see the enrollment go 
down and the talk begins that perhaps 
there should be consolidation; likewise 
as you see the order file of a plant go 
down and the employees begin to work 
not 40 hours a week, but 36 or 32 
hours or they begin to have some 
layoff of peripheral people. Is it not 
also clear that the plant is in trouble 
and may have to close?” 

Quite clearly, plant closing notifica- 
tion is not a provision which will make 
America more competitive. Just as im- 
portant, this provision will not do 
much to soften the blow of a plant 
closing on the workers and their com- 
munity. 

But my opposition to this bill is not 
based solely on the plant closing provi- 
sions in this bill. Instead, I am far 
more concerned about the substantive 
trade provision and their impact on 
our competitiveness. 

My friend from New Mexico pointed 
out the large number of new commis- 
sions, agencies, and offices, State and 
Federal, that are going to be created 
by this bill. There are 30 in all, and 
perhaps even more. It is very difficult 
to know if there are more. I under- 
stand the bill will require the prepara- 
tion of an additional 150 or 160 re- 
ports. 

I recently was at the Department of 
Defense and the Secretary told me 
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that the Department of Defense is re- 
quired to make 715 reports—715 re- 
ports—annually to the Congress of the 
United States. I must tell you, Mr. 
President, I do not know of many Sen- 
ators who would read a dozen of them. 
I am not sure that I have ever read a 
single one of them. I do not think that 
very many of them are considered. 
Some of them are useful. I would 
imagine of that number, however, 600 
of them could be done away with and 
no one would be the wiser or nobody 
would miss them. A lot of paper would 
be saved. A lot of time would be saved. 
A lot of hours would be saved. 

Quite frankly, it has been very diffi- 
cult to review this legislation in time 
for the vote. I see that the conference 
report is about 1,300 pages long. The 
final copy was received just days in ad- 
vance of consideration of this bill, 
hardly time to give the indepth kind 
of consideration necessary. 

There are some good things in this 
bill. I do not mean to denigrate them 
all. In the event this bill passed, we 
will probably turn to the Canadian 
free trade agreement. I think that we 
should turn to it and begin consider- 
ation of it, though I do not agree with 
everything in it. 

Some of the uncertainty that has 
hung over the world trade arena for 
some years as we developed legislation 
will be erased. The administration's 
authority to negotiate international 
trade agreements will also be expand- 
ed. That is a good provision. There are 
a number of other provisions that I 
think are particularly good, but which 
I will identify only by reference. 

The bill will improve the antidump- 
ing law. It will improve protection for 
intellectual property rights. It will 
beef up the position of the USTR, 
which I think is positive. It will imple- 
ment the harmonized system for clas- 
sifying goods. It will implement the 
Nairobi Protocol for duty-free items. It 
will clarify the Foreign Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act. It will beef up U.S. services 
to promote exports. It will initiate new 
export promotion programs, and on 
and on. 

There are, however, many negative 
aspects to the bill. It will be hard on 
agriculture. The 301 amendments will 
be particularly difficult to deal with, 
in my judgment. 

I see that my time has expired, Mr. 
President. I will give a longer and 
more complete statement of my views 
on this subject when the bill is re- 
turned to us after the veto which, as 
the majority leader said, he fully ex- 
pects, and so do I. 

I yield the floor and I thank my 
friend from Michigan. 

(Mr. SHELBY assumed the Chair.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that I may 
yield to the Senator from Michigan 
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for 10 minutes without losing my right 
to the floor at the conclusion of his re- 
marks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? Without objection, 
the Senator from Michigan is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. I thank the 
Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, despite 
what some of the earlier comments 
have been from colleagues who have 
just spoken, we truly have a trade 
crisis on our hands. We do not have to 
look any further back than what the 
stock market did a week and a half ago 
when the Dow Jones industrial aver- 
age was knocked down over 100 points 
in a single day because of the trade 
statistics for the month of February 
being reported. Those trade statistics 
showed an enormous monthly deficit 
for the United States, and that has 
been the pattern, now, for several 
years. That monthy deficit indicated 
an annual trade deficit level of $166 
billion. 

That means the United States is con- 
tinuing to hemorrhage scarce capital 
at the rate of $1 billion every 2% days. 
That money is hemorrhaging out of 
the country, being spent on a gigantic 
wave of foreign goods coming into the 
United States way beyond what we are 
able to sell the rest of the world. 

We could sell the rest of the world 
far more but they will not buy it. They 
will not buy it even when our products 
are better and cheaper than theirs as 
they are in many cases. 

There are a number of countries 
that want to sell their products here 
but will not let us sell our products in 
their countries. Japan is the worst of- 
fender by far, with all kinds of devices 
to engage in unfair trade and trade 
cheating. Taiwan and Korea and other 
countries also follow that same pat- 
tern. 

As a result we have this massive defi- 
cit. There are about 500 pages in the 
bill itself, and every page, every line 
will help this country. It will help 
workers in the United States. 

I heard talk earlier from a colleague 
about: well, let us give up on the blue- 
collar jobs and let us just go out and 
have the nice white-collar jobs. Well, 
the fact of the matter is that a very 
large part of the middle class of this 
country was established and main- 
tained on what we call blue-collar jobs 
because many of those jobs are manu- 
facturing sector jobs, they are high 
value-added jobs, and they are jobs 
that allow somebody to earn a middle- 
class income. 

By that I mean an income that has 
not only a decent wage associated with 
it but health protection benefits, re- 
tirement benefits, and a wage that en- 
ables a worker over a period of years 
to accumulate enough money to buy a 
home, become a homeowner, to set 
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some money aside to send children on 
for advanced training and education 
and college. These are valuable jobs. 
Those are the jobs that really built 
this country. 

To just give them away and replace 
them in many cases with minimum 
wage jobs or service industry jobs that 
very often have no health insurance 
and no retirement pay is not a very 
good exchange. It does not help this 
country. That is not a solution. 

The solution is to insist that other 
countries in this global economy play 
fair if they want to trade in the United 
States. 

There was an article just this week 
in the Chicago Tribune. I hold it up 
here. It says, “Japanese denounce 
trade bill.” I am not surprised that 
they denounced the trade bill. The 
Japanese do not like this bill because 
it requires them to play fair in world 
trade. And playing by unfair rules has 
been very beneficial to them. Last year 
the Japanese had a $60 billion trade 
surplus with the United States. $60 
billion surplus. That means they are 
taking $5 billion a month out of our 
economy. 

Taiwan last year had a trade surplus 
approaching $18 billion. They are 
taking $1.5 billion a month out of our 
economy. Taiwan is an area that is 
one-quarter the size of the State of 
Ohio. 

So there is all kinds of trade cheat- 
ing going on in the world today. The 
centerpiece of this bill is a super 301 
procedure that will put a stop to the 
trade cheating. All that does is give 
our workers and our companies a fair 
chance to compete overseas and to sell 
our goods and to provide jobs right 
here at home, jobs that we need; good 
jobs, middle-class jobs, jobs that 
enable people over a working lifetime 
to acquire a house and to be able to 
provide for their retirement and to 
send their kids on to college. What we 
are talking about here is preserving, 
an essential part of the American job 
base. We certainly see it in manufac- 
turing but it goes out into other job 
areas as well. 

Some have said that the plant clos- 
ing provision is sufficient grounds to 
veto this bill, and sadly the President 
has said that. Well, the President is 
just wrong on that issue and it is a real 
shame. Yesterday or 2 days ago in the 
Wall Street Journal they nailed this 
issue right on the front page and they 
made it very clear. This is what the 
Wall Street Journal had to say on that 
issue: 

The provision is being blown out of all 
proportion. Discussions of it are laden with 
ideological and pseudoeconomic rhetoric 
characteristic of political debate in an elec- 
tion year. 

They go on to say: 

In fact the plant closings language is 
nothing more than a modest effort to make 
sure that the few companies inclined to do 
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so do not hide plans to close a plant until 
the last minute leaving workers and commu- 
nities in the lurch. 

They further go on to say: 

According to business and labor, many big 
companies already offer some form of ad- 
vance layoff notice. 

They go on to add that: 

President Reagan's own task force on eco- 
nomic adjustment and worker dislocation, 
which included companies like General 
Electric and USX and other major corpora- 
tions, said in their report, “Advanced notifi- 
cation to employees and the community of 
plant closings and large scale permanent 
layoffs is good industrial practice.” 

That was the President’s own report 
saying that. But let me tell you some- 
thing. If we do not learn how to work 
together, labor and management and 
communities, and care about each 
other and work as a team we are not 
going to be able to fight off this world 
competition. If managers see a plant 
closing coming they ought to share 
that information with the communi- 
ties and with the workers because 
maybe a way can be found to head it 
off. If not, then everybody can plan 
and try to find some way to ease the 
shock. 

That makes good sense because if we 
do not care about each other we are 
not going to have the kind of produc- 
tivity in this country that it is going to 
take to excel and turn this trade defi- 
cit around. 

In fact, if a company does not know 
it is going to have to have the layoff 
or the plant closing ahead of time, if 
they cannot foresee it, then they are 
under no obligation to have to make 
an announcement and the law specifi- 
cally would say that. 

So what we are talking about here is 
not a reason to veto the bill. We are 
talking about an excuse to veto the 
bill. Frankly, the administration does 
not think we need a trade bill. The 
President was out in Cleveland not too 
long ago, and he said in effect that he 
thought the trade deficit was good for 
us. Well, he is wrong on that issue. 
The trade deficit is very damaging to 
this country and it damages our long- 
term prospects. 

The New York Federal Reserve 
Board has estimated that by 1990 or 
1991 we are going to owe the rest of 
the world some $1 trillion, $1 trillion is 
a 1 thousand billion. 

We were a creditor nation from 1984 
going all the way back to 1914. 
Through the depression and the world 
wars we had great economic strength 
on a global basis. That has been 
squandered in the last few years. We 
have become a debtor nation. We have 
passed all the other nations on the 
debtor nation list. We now owe more 
money than any other country in the 
world, in fact, almost as much as all 
the rest combined. And we are adding 
new international debt at the rate of 
$1 billion every 2% days because our 
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Government has refused to face up to 
the trade cheating and the other areas 
where we need to strengthen our na- 
tional economic performance. 

That is what this trade bill is all 
about. This country needs it. Every 
worker, every kid in this country needs 
this bill passed. And we are going to 
pass it here today. But the President 
has threatened to veto it. 

I would hope that every citizen of 
this country if they only ever send one 
letter or make one phone call to the 
White House on an issue will use this 
as the occasion and say to the Presi- 
dent: “Look, we need this trade bill be- 
cause we need to secure our economic 
future. So sign the bill.” 

It has been passed overwhelmingly 
in the House by virtually all of the 
Democrats and a large number of the 
Republicans. It is going to have strong 
bipartisan support here when it 
passes. 

Ask the President to put his signa- 
ture on that bill and make this bill 
law. Let us do something to help this 
country for a change. Let us do some- 
thing to help strengthen ourselves and 
our ability to compete in international 
trade and to stop the trade cheating 
by other nations. 

What is wrong with that? Especially 
when we are adding international debt 
at the rate of $1 billion every 2% days. 
That is what this is all about. We are 
talking about the future of the people 
of this country and their job prospects 
a year and 2 and 3 and 4 years down 
the road. When students come here 
from Michigan, as they did the other 
day, they talk about being worried 
about their job prospects because they 
see all these jobs going overseas be- 
cause of this enormous trade deficit. 

Well, it is a real worry, and we ought 
to help them. That is what we are 
here for. When I hear all this sophist- 
ry about the plant-closing provisions 
or that the Japanese trade Minister is 
whining and complaining about it: 
They have no justification to say one 
word about it, because they have been 
cheating from A to Z in international 
trade with us now for years, and that 
is why they have a $60 billion trade 
surplus despite the enormous fall in 
the value of the dollar which should 
have corrected that problem a long 
time ago. They will not take our prod- 
ucts. They will not let us bid on con- 
struction projects. They will not allow 
our agricultural goods in. They will 
not allow our manufactured goods in. 
They did not allow our components to 
go into computers years ago when 
they wanted to build their own indus- 
try and starve our industry. 

They believe in one-way trade. Not 
two-way trade. 

Well, what this bill says is look, it is 
time for fair rules. It is time for fair 
rules in international trade. And if we 
cannot compete on a fair basis then we 
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are going to slide behind. But I can 
guarantee you that if we are going to 
have to go out there and compete in 
the face of unfair rules that we do not 
do anything about, then we cannot 
possibly succeed and that is what the 
data shows. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Michigan has spoken for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. RIEGLE. We must pass this bill 
today by an overwhelming majority 
and ask the President of the United 
States to sign that bill into law. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
I want to say a few final words about 
the plant closing provision of this 
trade bill. The issue here is a human 
one. It is about millions of workers 
who have devoted their lives to a job; 
who toil and sweat to help their com- 
pany prosper and who then get tossed 
on the street, without the courtesy of 
even a moment’s warning. It is about 
the cities and towns in this country 
that bend over backward to attract 
and maintain business through tax 
breaks and road construction and 
other benefits only to be left holding 
the bag when employers shut down 
without warning. What happens to 
these hard-working, dedicated Ameri- 
cans and their communities when an 
employer suddenly pulls the plug? 
How do they begin to pick up the 
pieces? 

No section of our country has been 
spared the devastation of sudden busi- 
ness shutdowns. Workers and families 
suffer without regard to gender, race, 
or class. 

In my own State of Ohio, 425 em- 
ployees at the Owens-Corning Re- 
search and Development Center out- 
side Columbus lost their jobs on 1 
day’s notice in October 1986. They 
came to work on Monday and were 
told not to come back on Tuesday. 
These were professionals with years of 
service and a long-term vocational 
commitment. Eighteen months later, a 
local church leader observed that the 
employees were so stunned they were 
practically nonfunctional—some still 
have not recovered. 

In Oakland, CA, more than 500 em- 
ployees at Blue Cross lost their jobs 
last summer. All 500 received 1 week’s 
notice. They were nonmedical support 
staff: Mostly claims processors and 
clerical personnel. Of the 500 who 
were terminated, 99 percent were 
female, 70 percent were minority, and 
50 percent were single heads of house- 
holds. These 500 Californians had 1 
week in which to figure out how they 
would pay their car loans, their mort- 
gages, their child care expenses. 

Sudden plant closings are shattering 
experiences, but they are especially 
devastating for small communities. 
Take Owatonna, a town of 20,000 in 
southern Minnesota. In 1986, 2 weeks 
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before Christmas, 125 production 
workers arrived at their machine plant 
at 7:30 a.m. One hour later, at 8:30 
a.m., the plant was closed and all 125 
workers were sent home. We all know 
the scars left in a small town when 
one of its major employers walks out 
with no advance warning. 

Last week I received a letter about a 
plant closing in my neighboring State 
of Pennsylvania. The letter describes 
an experience that is tragically famil- 
iar to us all: 

On Friday, March 18, 1988, at approxi- 
mately 3:15 p.m., J. Melvin Freed, Inc., lo- 
cated in Perkasie, PA, assembled all produc- 
tion and maintenance employees in the 
plant’s warehouse. The employees’ shift 
ended at 3:45 p.m. The company's president 
announced to the employees that their jobs 
were terminated. The plant, equipment, and 
inventory was sold to Erie Scientific Co, of 
Puerto Rico, a competitor of J. Melvin 
Freed, Inc. After the company’s 10 minute 
announcement of the plant closure, they 
were generous enough to inform the em- 
ployees they would be paid until 3:45 p.m. 
This plant has been in operation for count- 
less numbers of years. Generations of fami- 
lies worked at this plant. The emotional 
strain on the workers and the community in 
which the plant is located cannot be de- 
scribed in words. 

The advance notice requirement will 
not end the tragedy of plant closings. 
But it will act as a shock absorber. It 
will give workers and their communi- 
ties the chance to adjust, to seek new 
direction. Workers will have time to 
train for new careers, to find new jobs 
without losing their homes or cars be- 
cause they cannot make their pay- 
ments. Communities will have time to 
attract new business, to shore up their 
tax base. After the years of skill and 
sweat from their employees, after the 
years of tax exemptions, new roads, 
and free sewer hookups from their 
communities, companies owe this 
much. They owe their employees and 
communities a chance to make it with- 
out them. 

I have heard arguments that this 60- 
day notice requirement will put em- 
ployers out of business. But reasona- 
ble people recognize that it will do no 
such thing. Thousands of employers in 
this country routinely give advance 
notice as a matter of sound business 
practice. Union contracts often require 
far more than 60 days notice before a 
shutdown. American companies give 
advance notice when operating in 
Canada, in Europe, in Japan, in 
Taiwan. How can advance notice be 
anticompetitive when all our major 
foreign competitors already require it? 

In conclusion, I want to appeal to 
you, Mr. President, I would ask that 
you examine what your own task force 
has said about the importance of ad- 
vance notice. Consider what the GAO 
and the National Academy of Sciences 
have said about the tragic lack of ade- 
quate notice given by employers in 
this country. Look at what the Ameri- 
can people are saying: Mayors, city 
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councils, churches, civil rights groups, 
newspapers, and 86 percent of the 
public all want this advance notice 
provision. 

Most of all, Mr. President, I ask that 
you look into your own heart. You 
were once a union leader. You cared 
then about the interests of employees. 
Surely, as President of the United 
States, you must care about American 
workers now. You must realize that 
advance notice is a matter of simple 
human decency. The men and women 
who built this country deserve a 
chance to begin rebuilding their lives 
before the factory gates close. They 
have earned it. Right now, Mr. Presi- 
dent, you are earning your place in 
history. You can be remembered as 
the President who turned his back on 
millions of American workers or as the 
President who stood with workers 
when they were the most vulnerable. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. SANFORD. Mr. President, 3 
years ago, Congress began work on a 
large, multifaceted, complex—and con- 
troversial—trade bill. This bill origi- 
nated with the Democratic leader- 
ship’s concern and dismay over geo- 
metrically growing U.S. trade deficits, 
a growing public sentiment that we as 
a nation were losing our competitive 
edge, that our role as the world’s eco- 
nomic leader was rapidly fading, and 
that our trading partners were not 
playing fair with us. 

The two bills that emerged out of 
this atmosphere in mid-1987 were 
cited as protectionist and pork barrel. 
There was a great deal of skepticism 
that the largest House-Senate confer- 
ence ever could even organize itself 
much less produce a bill acceptable to 
the Congress, the administration, busi- 
ness, labor, and our trading partners. 

I congratulate the conferees. They 
have accomplished what few thought 
they could. They have produced a 
sound and solid bill that strikes a com- 
promise between the administration's 
concern that we may send a protec- 
tionist signal to our trading partners 
and Congress’ concern that the trade 
deficit is out of control and must be 
corrected. The bill, as it has emerged, 
gives us added tools to reduce our $160 
billion trade deficit and increase U.S. 
exports. It does not contain any ex- 
tremist provisions that might provoke 
retaliation abroad or rattle world fi- 
nancial markets. 

The 1988 Omnibus Trade and Com- 
petitiveness Act strengthens our trade 
and tariff laws. It is not protectionist. 
It makes it clear to our trading part- 
ners that we are serious about fair and 
evenhanded rules of the trading game. 
It is a reciprocal bill, aimed at world 
trade with the fewest possible re- 
straints. 

The bill gives the President and the 
U.S. Trade Representative broadened 
powers to negotiate trade matters and 
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a wider range of options in imposing 
sanctions against nations that persist 
in engaging in unfair trade practices 
with us. The bill sends a clear message 
to the world that we will seek and en- 
force fair international rules to create 
a stable, predictable world trade envi- 
ronment for the benefit of all nations. 
Such stability and predictability is 
needed not only by the United States, 
but by all nations, especially develop- 
ing countries for whom dependable, 
open, long-term markets are critical 
for economic well-being and, in some 
cases, for survival. 

The bill provides retraining for 
workers displaced by imports. It gives 
relief to industries injured by imports 
so that they can become more com- 
petitive. And it provides a $2.5 billion 
export enhancement program for agri- 
cultural products competing against 
subsidized European Community prod- 
ucts. It also provides a program to 
assist small businesses export. 

The bill gives the administration 
what it wants in a trade bill. I might 
say, it virtually forces a stubborn ad- 
ministration to take what it must 
have. The administration will receive 
negotiating authority for the Uruguay 
Round talks under the GATT and 
United States adherence to the har- 
monized commodity description of 
coding system. 

The United States is taking the lead 
in the new GATT round to establish 
international free trade rules for serv- 
ices, for dealing with trade-related in- 
vestment practices which distort trade, 
and for establishing a more effective 
international trade dispute mecha- 
nism. We are also trying to reform ag- 
ricultural trade rules. The harmonized 
system will standardize our customs 
classifications with those of more than 
50 other nations, reducing confusion, 
and therefore costs, in international 
trade. 

I am very pleased that the confer- 
ence dropped the so-called Bryant 
amendment. This provision would 
have been onerous, requiring detailed 
public disclosure of all foreign invest- 
ments exceeding 5 percent of the own- 
ership of a U.S. company or property. 
The measure was aimed at the symp- 
tom, not the problem. 

Our problem is lack of political cour- 
age to curtail the excessive budget and 
trade deficits. A decline in the value of 
the dollar is a response to these twin 
deficits. A cheap dollar brings in for- 
eign funds for our budget deficit and 
makes U.S. products more attractive 
abroad. But it also makes U.S. assets 
very attractive to foreigners. It is the 
deficit problem that we must address. 
The bill requires that we annually 
assess the impact of the Federal 
budget deficit on the U.S trade bal- 
ance. 

North Carolina is a vibrant, dynami- 
cally growing State. Part of our 
growth is due to the influx of foreign 
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companies into the State. We have 
over 425 foreign firms from some 28 
countries which have invested over 
$620 million in the State. These com- 
panies have created over 115,000 new 
jobs for North Carolinians. Placing 
undue constraints on foreign invest- 
ment would be detrimental to econom- 
ic development and job creation in the 
State. 

The trade bill eases export controls 
for exports of high-technology equip- 
ment. It does not go as far as I would 
have liked, but it is an improvement 
over current controls both through 
streamlining licensing requirements as 
well as reducing the list of controlled 
items. 

The act also excludes Toshiba and 
Kongsberg products from the United 
States market for 3 years as a penalty 
against their willful violation of an 
agreement not to sell high-technology, 
military-application equipment to the 
Soviets. The measure is designed to 
punish the violating companies with- 
out excessively harming U.S. compa- 
nies who rely on imports of Toshiba or 
Kongsberg parts and components for 
incorporation into U.S. products. 

The bill also contains a provision re- 
quiring 60 days advance notification of 
plant closings for plants employing 
more than 100 workers. This advance 
notice will give workers and their com- 
munities a chance to plan financially 
for lean times, to search for other em- 
ployment, or, where possible or appro- 
priate, to buy plants through employ- 
ee stock ownership plans or other cre- 
ative approaches. 

It is a shame that this provision is 
being so hotly challenged by the Presi- 
dent. It affects a very small percent- 
age of U.S. firms. Many corporations 
already have agreements with their 
employees to give advance notice of 
plant closings. The measure contains a 
very broad escape clause for faltering 
companies and for unforeseen circum- 
stances. It should be included. For the 
President to veto this crucial trade leg- 
islation because of this very modest 
provision to protect working people is 
a reckless and petulant show of irre- 
sponsible leadership. 

The 1988 Omnibus Trade and Com- 
petitiveness Act provides the founda- 
tion for a comprehensive approach to 
our trade deficit. It addresses the issue 
of the level playing field or, put differ- 
ently, the issue of whether we are 
playing the trading game under rules 
stacked against us. It also gives incen- 
tives and support to U.S. exporters. 
Almost 200 Congressmen spent several 
years drafting it. It is an outstanding 
example of the leadership, vision, 
dedication, and thorough understand- 
ing of the trade issue by Senate Fi- 
nance Committee Chairman LLOYD 
BENTSEN. 

The trade bill truly represents a 
broad consensus of the Congress and 
the American public. A veto will 
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damage business and manufacturing, 
decrease farm prices, reduce available 
jobs, and cripple our trade negotiators 
who are presently struggling to gain 
back the U.S. foreign trade position 
lost by this administration. A Presi- 
dent Reagan veto of this legislation, so 
urgently needed because of his own 
negative trade policies, would be the 
final irony. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
seeks recognition? 

Mr. LEVIN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I under- 
stand that under the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement I have been allotted 10 
minutes. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, for far 
too long, our country’s trade policy 
has been in a time warp—we have been 
acting as if we were still living in the 
1950’s, when the American economy 
dominated the world economy, and we 
could easily afford to be generous to 
other countries struggling to build or 
rebuild their industries. Successive ad- 
ministrations have ignored the fact 
that the countries devastated by 
World War II have long since recov- 
ered from that war, and are now major 
trading competitors with active and 
coherent trade policies. It is time that 
we woke up to the reality of interna- 
tional trade in the 1980's. It’s time 
that we begin to do as much for our 
workers and businesses as other coun- 
tries do for theirs. 

Mr. President, the legislation before 
us today represents a first step toward 
recognizing the competitive reality of 
today’s world economy. This confer- 
ence report is the culmination of over 
3 years of work by those in Congress 
who realize that we need to take 
action to address the enormous and 
unacceptable imbalance in our Na- 
tion’s trade with the rest of the world. 
Because this trade bill is the product 
of years of drafting, compromise, and 
redrafting, it will come as no surprise 
that it is not the bill I would have 
written. I do not like everything in it, 
and I wish it contained some provi- 
sions that were left out. But on the 
whole, this bill should improve our 
ability to deal with the problems 
which caused the United States to run 
a $170 billion trade deficit last year. 

We should be skeptical about the 
idea that legislation can “solve” the 
serious problems that have brought 
about our trade imbalances. And, in 
fact, this bill does not directly tackle 
what everyone acknowledges to be one 
of the major causes of the trade defi- 
cit: our Federal budget deficit. But it 
does attempt to deal with two reasons 
why foreign countries are selling so 
much more in the United States than 
we can sell abroad. First, it addresses 
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the fundamental lack of fairness in 
our trade relations with many coun- 
tries. And second, it contains measures 
that will improve the competitiveness 
of American manufacturing, agricul- 
ture, and service industries. 

A realistic trade policy must include 
effective tools for fighting unfair for- 
eign trade barriers. Under current law, 
the President is authorized to take a 
whole range of actions—up to and in- 
cluding actual retaliation—to get other 
countries to open their markets to our 
goods. I have advocated establishing a 
mechanism that would require the 
President to act aggressively against 
unfair practices by our trade partners. 
Last year, I offered a proposal to 
reduce our largest bilateral trade defi- 
cits by requiring the President to esti- 
mate how much foreign barriers are 
costing our firms and negotiate for an 
end to these barriers. If negotiations, 
failed, my bill would have required the 
President to retaliate so as to offset 
the cost of the unfair barriers to U.S. 
businesses. Although its approach dif- 
fered somewhat, I also supported the 
Gephardt amendment, which was of- 
fered in the Senate by Senator RIEGLE. 
And I supported the compromise 
Riegle-Danforth amendment to the 
Senate trade bill, although it did not 
go as far as I would have liked in 
terms of mandating tough action 
against unfair trade practices. 

Common sense should tell us that if 
other countries close their doors to 
our products and refuse to open those 
doors, we may need to have a crow- 
bar—the threat of retaliation—to pry 
those doors open. Since this President 
and his predecessors have been reluc- 
tant to pick up the crowbar, if we have 
to open foreign markets closed to our 
products, Congress needs to provide 
the crowbar and press for its use. 

Unless we apply effective pressure 
on foreign governments who discrimi- 
nate against our goods, the only pres- 
sure they will feel will come from do- 
mestic interest groups who benefit 
from the status quo. The status quo in 
Japan, for example, includes quotas on 
our beef, citrus, and fruit juices, and 
an outright ban on our rice. Just this 
past Saturday, Japanese farmers 
smashed an American car, set fire to 
boxes of American oranges, and 
burned a United States flag to protest 
the possibility that their government 
might consider loosening restrictions 
on agricultural imports from the 
United States. 

Just imagine those actions, burning 
boxes of American oranges in Japan 
just on the possibility that the Japa- 
nese Government might consider al- 
lowing our citrus in freely. Right now 
there are restrictions in writing on our 
citrus, restrictions in writing on so 
a other products, including our 
I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that at the end of my remarks 
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the written restrictions or quotas that 
exist on American products in Japan 
and two news articles on United 
States-Japanese trade be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. LEVIN. Nobody can deny that 
the Japanese Government will face in- 
tense domestic opposition to disman- 
tling trade barriers. They have got to 
make difficult political choices. But it 
seems to me that they will not be will- 
ing to make those tough choices unless 
we keep up the pressure for fair trade. 

The Riegle-Danforth amendment, 
also known as the “Super 301” provi- 
sion, has emerged from the conference 
committee in a weaker form than 
when it passed the Senate. In my view, 
it gives the President too many op- 
tions for avoiding retaliation against 
foreign trade barriers. For example, in 
eases involving trade barriers which 
are unreasonable or discriminatory, 
but do not violate a specific trade 
agreement, the President and Trade 
Representative would retain the same 
discretion to act or not act that they 
have under current law. Granted, 
“Super 301” puts a process into place 
that should develop a momentum of 
its own, and will make it somewhat 
more difficult for the President to 
avoid taking forceful action. But a 
President who is determined not to re- 
taliate can still avoid retaliation in 
many if not most unfair trade cases. 

If past experience is any guide, we 
should be concerned about giving too 
many “outs” to a President. Successive 
administrations—and I was critical of 
the previous, Democratic administra- 
tion in this regard—have not seemed 
capable of comprehending and endors- 
ing the basic principle of fairness in 
trade. They have gone out of their 
way to avoid backing up tough talk on 
trade with tough action on trade. 

Still, although Riegle-Danforth in 
its current form doesn’t go far enough, 
it is an improvement over current law. 
It sets up a process for identifying pri- 
ority foreign countries and priority 
foreign unfair trade practices which 
have a significant effect on U.S. ex- 
ports, and initiating unfair trade cases 
against the offending countries. It re- 
duces the ways in which the President 
can justify failure to act forcefully for 
the elimination of unfair practices. 
And it establishes a benchmark to 
judge the success or failure of this 
process: The total value of the identi- 
fied unfair barriers and practices must 
be eliminated over a 3-year period, as 
measured by increased U.S. exports to 
the unfair trading countries. 

This bill will make it somewhat more 
difficult for Presidents to shy away 
from aggressively attacking unfair 
trade practices: Those unfair practices 
probably account for 15 to 20 percent 
of the overall trade deficit. Get rid of 
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barriers and you'll likely reduce the 
trade deficit substantially. 

We surely must establish trade rela- 
tions with other countries based on 
principles of fairness and reciprocity. 
For the sake of our children and 
grandchildren who are going to be ex- 
changing goods with other countries 
25 and 50 years from now, it is essen- 
tial that we establish now a new 
ground rule in the area of trade: We 
will treat other countries no better— 
and no worse—than they treat us. 
America can no longer afford to play 
on a field tilted against us. 

At the same time, we all recognize— 
and this legislation recognizes—that a 
large chunk of our trade deficit is ac- 
counted for by our own lack of com- 
petitiveness. There’s no question that 
foreign countries can and will compete 
against us successfully in our own 
market and in third country markets. 
In some areas, they are beating us fair 
and square. 

This bill contains a number of useful 
provisions that will help us compete 
into the 1990s. It targets Federal 
funding for math and science educa- 
tion, and sponsors basic research in 
key industries like semiconductors. It 
revamps and expands worker retrain- 
ing programs to help those who lose 
jobs because of imports. And it im- 
proves programs to promote American 
exports. 

Another portion of our trade deficit, 
as I indicated earlier, is accounted for 
by the immense Federal budget defi- 
cit. The budget deficit causes interest 
rates to be higher than they otherwise 
would be, and these higher interest 
rates attract foreign investment in the 
Government securities that are used 
to finance the deficit. The increased 
demand for dollars needed to make 
these investments causes the dollar’s 
value to rise. As a result, the dollar is 
overvalued relative to what it other- 
wise would be, and our goods are more 
expensive in the international market 
than they otherwise would be. Al- 
though this bill does not address the 
budget deficit’s contribution to the 
trade deficit, its passage shouldn’t in 
any way lessen our commitment to 
deal with that problem as well. 

Finally, the conference report con- 
tains a provision I offered as an 
amendment to the Senate trade bill, 
which requires the U.S. Trade Repre- 
sentative to conduct a study of the 
auto import barriers maintained by 
other auto-producing countries, and 
the effect these barriers have in terms 
of diverting foreign autos into the 
United States. The United States is 
virtually the only auto-producing 
country in the world which imposes no 
restraint on auto imports. This study 
should help policymakers to under- 
stand the effect on our auto industry 
of maintaining a passive automotive 
trade policy while other auto produc- 
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ing countries restrict the entry of im- 
ported autos into their markets. The 
study will appear as part of the next 
issue of USTR’s annual report on for- 
eign trade barriers, which will be pub- 
lished next March. 

Mr. President, President Reagan will 
be making a fundamental mistake if 
he vetoes this legislation. The theo- 
rists inside and outside of the adminis- 
tration have been telling us for the 
past several years that the trade defi- 
cit will go away on its own if we will 
only let the laws of economics work. 
While they preached the free trade 
gospel, our trade deficit grew from $27 
billion in 1981 to $171 billion in 1987. 
Their mystical attachment to a theory 
makes for good articles in journals of 
economics, but it makes for a lousy 
trade policy in the world in which we 
must compete, where others pay by 
different rules. Unfair trading prac- 
tices make a mockery of the desirable 
goal of free trade. 

By passing this legislation, Congress 
is sending a message to our competi- 
tors that we are discarding a “hands 
off” approach to trade. The programs 
and initiatives contained in this bill 
will not magically make the United 
States more competitive or reduce our 
dangerously high trade deficits. But 
they will at least give us a fighting 
chance to achieve these goals. This 
trade bill represents a crucial step 
toward injecting a bit of reality into 
our trade policy. 

EXHIBIT I 
EMBASSY OF JAPAN, 
Washington, DC, August 14, 1984. 
Hon. WILLIAM E. Brock, 
U.S. Trade Representative, Office of the U.S. 
Trade Representative, Washington, DC. 

Sır: I have the honor to refer to the 
recent consultations held between the Gov- 
ernment of Japan and the United States 
Government in accordance with the notifi- 
cation of July 30, 1979 and to inform you, 
on behalf of the Government of Japan, that 
it intends to implement certain measures 
concerning imports of fresh oranges, orange 
juice, grapefruit juice, and beef as indicated 
in the Annex hereto, in accordance with the 
relevant laws and regulations in force in 
Japan. 

Accept, Sir, the renewed assurances of my 
highest consideration. 

YoOsHIO OKAWARA, 
Ambassador of Japan. 
ANNEX 
I, Fresh oranges and orange juice 

(1) Fresh Oranges: (a) The Government of 
Japan will increase its import quotas on 
fresh oranges in accordance with the follow- 
ing schedule: 


Metric tons 
JFY 1984 93,000 
JFY 1985 104,000 
JFY 1986 115,000 
JFY 1987 126,000 


“fresh oranges” 
means oranges and tangerines classified 
under headings Nos. 08.02 and 08.11 of the 
Japanese customs tariff schedules. 

(b) The Government of Japan will allocate 
the increment in import quota over the JFY 
1983 level between the annual quota and 
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the off-season quota, taking into consider- 
ation the supply and demand situation in 
both countries. 

(2) Orange Juice: The Government of 
Japan will increase its import quotas on 
orange juice in accordance with the follow- 
ing schedule: 


For these purposes, “orange juice” means 
5 to 1 concentrate or equivalent, classified 
under Statistical Code Nos. 20.07-111, 121, 
131, and 141 of the Japanese customs tariff 
schedules, 


II. Grapefruit juice 

The Government of Japan will eliminate 
import quotas and licensing requirements 
on grapefruit juice on April 1, 1986. 

In preparation for the elimination, the 
Government of Japan will issue licenses for 
imports to meet any amount of domestic 
demand for JFY 1984 and JFY 1985. 

For these purposes, “grapefruit juice” 
means grapefruit juice classified under Sta- 
tistical Code Nos. 20.07-112, 122, 132, and 
142 of the Japanese customs tariff sched- 
ules. 


III. Beef 


(1) The Government of Japan will exert 
efforts to exploit the demand for high-qual- 
ity beef with a view to realizing in JFY 1987, 
the importation of 58,400 metric tons of 
high-quality beef, within the special and 
general quotas on a global basis. The in- 
crease of 27,600 metric tons over the JFY 
1983 level will be phased in incrementally in 
even amounts each year. 

“High-quality beef” will be defined ac- 
cording to the definition agreed to in April 
1978. 

(2) The hotel quota will be increased from 
the current 3,000 metric tons per year to 
4,000 metric tons per year in JFY 1984 and 
will be maintained at that level through 
JFY 1987. 

(3) The Government of Japan will intro- 
duce a new measure in the Livestock Indus- 
try Promotion Corporation's transactions in 
beef so as to facilitate consultations be- 
tween foreign suppliers and Japanese users, 
within the framework of the principle of 
unified management of beef importation by 
me Livestock Industry Promotion Corpora- 
tion. 


IV. Beef (customs duties?) 


(1) The Government of Japan has no in- 
tention to initiate any increase in the cus- 
toms duty on beef (Statistical Code Nos. 
02.01-111, 119, 121, 129, 139) (the rate of 25 
percent is applied currently) under the 
present price stabilization system of beef. 

(2) In the event that a situation makes it 
impossible to maintain the customs duty on 
beef at the above mentioned level, the Gov- 
ernment of Japan will notify the United 
States Government of such developments in 
advance where possible and be prepared to 
enter into consultations with a view to 
reaching a mutually acceptable solution, 
which may include the possibility of appro- 
priate adjustments of the GATT conces- 
sions. 

V. Other 

The Government of Japan will be pre- 
pared to consult with the United States 
Government at a mutually convenient time 
during JFY 1987 on matters related to the 
importation in JFY 1988 and thereafter con- 
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[From the New York Times, Apr. 24, 1988] 


JAPANESE FARMERS HOLD ANGRY RALLY 
AGAINST U.S. TRADE DEMANDS 


Toko, April 23.—Farmers smashed and 
burned an American car, set fire to boxes of 
American oranges and burned a United 
States flag today in a rally to protest Ameri- 
can demands that Japan end restrictions on 
imported beef and oranges. 

The rally was staged in the town of Ko- 
konoe in Kyushu in western Japan as Amer- 
ican negotiators ended a week of meetings 
on trade with no new agreements. 

A United States trade representative left 
for the United States today after failing to 
persuade Japan to drop import quotas on 
citrus and beef. “The two sides remain very 
far apart,” said Michael B. Smith, the repre- 
sentative. 

“My own opinion is that we moved further 
apart,” he said at a news conference at the 
United States Embassy before his depar- 
ture, 

The Kyodo News Service said the farmers 
who destroyed the car at the demonstration 
were following the example of United States 
Congressmen who smashed a tape recorder 
made by the Toshiba Corp. last July as a 
sign of protest at sales of high-technology 
milling machines to the Soviet Union by a 
Toshiba subsidiary. 

At the rally, about 300 farmers chanted 
“Down with U.S. demands!” during a rain- 
storm, while a man jumped onto an Ameri- 
can car and smashed its windows with a 
large hammer. 

The farmers, wearing head bands saying 
“Protect Japanese agriculture,” then piled 
boxes of American oranges on the car and 
set it on fire along with a large American 
flag. 

Three members of Japan’s Parliament, in- 
cluding former Deputy Minister of Agricul- 
ture Seishiro Eto, attended the rally. 

Scenes of the demonstration were shown 
on evening television news broadcasts. 

At the trade talks, Mr. Smith said, the two 
sides differ on three important issues: Japan 
wants a transition period before it fully 
opens its market; it wants to negotiate the 
level of foreign access during the transition; 
and, after the market is open, Japan wants 
new or additional “border measures” such 
as tariffs to protect its markets. 

Mr. Smith said Washington would agree 
to a transition period as long as Japan recip- 
rocated by significantly increasing foreign 
access to its markets. 

Takashi Sato, the Agriculture, Forestry 
and Fisheries Minister, will leave for Wash- 
ington this week to continue the talks, he 
said. 


[From the Washington Post, Apr. 23, 1988] 


JAPANESE OFFICIAL BLASTS TRADE 
LEGISLATION 


(By Stuart Auerbach) 

Japan’s trade minister, Hajime Tamura, 
yesterday attacked a House-passed trade bill 
as arrogant, protectionist and motivated by 
Fg i at feeling and racial discrimina- 
tion.” 

“Tt seems the measures taken are not only 
aimed at the trade problem but are also 
based on racial discrimination against the 
Japanese,” United Press International 
quoted him as saying in Tokyo. 

Tamura was quoted by Reuters as saying 
that Japan would rely on President Reagan 
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to veto the bill and avoid a confrontation 
between the United States and its foremost 
Pacific ally. 

“We understand the U.S. administration 
has been fighting protectionism in Congress 
and we trust in its good judgment,” he said. 

Tamura’s comments were typical of those 
coming from business leaders and govern- 
ment officials in Japan, who objected to the 
bill's focus on foreign unfair trade tactics 
and the sanctions imposed against Toshiba 
Corp. and a Norwegian arms firm for the il- 
legal sale of militarily sensitive technology 
to the Soviet Union. 

In a White House speech yesterday, 
Reagan repeated his veto threat, primarily 
because of a labor-backed provision that 
would require businesses to give workers 
and communities 60 days’ notice before in- 
stituting layoffs or closing plants with more 
than 100 employees. 

Business strongly opposed the measure 
and Reagan said it would harm U.S. com- 
petitiveness, 

While threatening the veto, Reagan 
pushed Congress to come back “with a good 
trade bill this year.” 

The president didn’t specify what he 
meant, but White House aides said he would 
accept a bill stripped of the plant-closing 
notification provision, although there is 
some pressure within the administration to 
try to get other measures from the legisla- 
tion. 

But Senate Majority Leader Robert C. 
Byrd (D-W.VA.), urging the president to 
sign the legislation, warned that it will be 
difficult to get another bill through Con- 
gress this year. 

“If we can't override, we will not have a 
bill,” he said. This is it.” 

The bill sailed through the House Thurs- 
day by a 3-to-1 margin, more than enough 
to override a veto. 

But the margin of victory is expected to 
be closer when the Senate votes next week, 
probably on Tuesday. 

A key Republican voice on trade, Sen. 
John C. Danforth (Mo.), announced yester- 
day that he would support the bill on a veto 
vote. 

Danforth’s position is expected to bring 
along other Republican votes. 

“This is a major piece of legislation” that 
marks “a significant change in U.S. trade 
policy, but a responsible change,” he said. 

In Tokyo, the trade minister, Tamura, 
called the ban on government purchases of 
Toshiba products “outrageous” and said the 
United States was displaying “great power 
arrogance” by imposing sanction on foreign 
companies that already had been punished 
in their own countries. 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time and I 
yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Nebraska be recognized for 10 
minutes to be followed by the Senator 
from New Jersey for 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KARNES. I thank my distin- 
guished colleague from New Jersey. 

Mr. President, on July 21, 1987, 
when the Senate voted to pass its ver- 
sion of the Omnibus Trade and Com- 
petitiveness Act, I stated that I voted 
for the bill with reservations. Senator 
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DANFORTH inserted in the RECORD at 
that time a letter, which I signed. 

This letter expressed the view of the 
16 Senators who signed it that the 
original Senate bill contained “some 
remarkably bad” provisions and that 
we reserved the right to vote against 
the conference report when it came 
before the Senate. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a copy of this 
letter appear in the Record following 
my statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit No. 1.) 

Mr. KARNES. The issue before the 
Senate today is adopting the confer- 
ence report referred to in the letter I 
just asked be inserted in the RECORD. 
Much of the ambivalence I felt toward 
this measure when it was before the 
Senate last July I feel toward the con- 
ference report today. As with all meas- 
ures of this scope, the conference 
report contains both good and bad 
provisions. It is the duty of every Sen- 
ator under these circumstances to 
weigh the good provisions against the 
bad provisions and to vote for or 
against the report based on whether 
the entire report, on balance, is sup- 
portable. While there are many things 
about this conference report I strongly 
support, there are also provisions I 
strongly oppose. I wish to discuss all 
these aspects of the report before us 
so that my colleagues will fully under- 
stand my views about this legislation 
and my upcoming vote. 

First, let me address those aspects of 
the conference report to the Omnibus 
Trade and Competitiveness Act of 
1988 that I support. The first provi- 
sion of the report grants the President 
the authority to negotiate multilateral 
and bilateral trade agreements 
through the middle of 1993. Further, 
fast-track legislative procedures will be 
used to enact implementing legislation 
of such agreements. The negotiating 
authority and the fast-track proce- 
dures are subject to future congres- 
sional review. I support this granting 
of authority to the President and 
would encourage the administration to 
negotiate aggressively to remove bar- 
riers to trade and investment in multi- 
lateral and bilateral forums. It is 
through such negotiations that we can 
best achieve a world economy based on 
free and fair trade. Thus, I am glad 
that this critical granting of negotiat- 
ing authority is included in the report. 

I support many of the provisions in- 
cluded in the bill concerning interna- 
tional banking and finance issues. The 
bill streamlines export licensing proce- 
dures to allow domestic producers to 
move into the international market- 
place more efficiently. While we 
should take great care to ensure sensi- 
tive technologies are not transferred 
to the Soviet Union, we should not 
unduly hamper the activities of ex- 
porters. The report’s provisions strike 
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a careful balance in this area. The 
report eases restrictions on export 
trading companies in order to 
strengthen their role in promoting 
American exports around the world. 
The activities of the foreign commer- 
cial service are strengthened, as well. 
Finally, the report takes action to clar- 
ify the Foreign Corrupt Practices Act 
to free American exporters from the 
fear of being penalized for inadvertent 
errors or standard practices. 

Mr. President, as a member of the 
Senate Agriculture Committee, I am 
extremely proud of the provisions in 
this conference report to expand agri- 
cultural exports. It is a forward-look- 
ing proposal. American agriculture can 
compete with any country in the world 
and the measure before us would make 
sure that we market our agricultural 
products aggressively and effectively. 
The provisions include a strengthen- 
ing of the foreign agricultural service, 
an expansion of the Export Enhance- 
ment Program, increased funding for 
the Targeted Export Assistance Pro- 
gram, and the establishment of a trig- 
gered Marketing Loan Program de- 
signed to enhance our negotiating po- 
sition at the new GATT round. I am 
disappointed, however, that a provi- 
sion I cosponsored concerning wheat 
gluten was dropped in the course of 
the conference. Nevertheless, I gener- 
ally support the agriculture-related 
provisions of the conference report as 
presented by subconference 6. 

The small business provisions in this 
measure would make important contri- 
butions by ensuring that small busi- 
nesses are included in export markets. 
Small businesses are often intimidated 
by the complexities of exporting. I 
support the provisions in the confer- 
ence report to provide specialized serv- 
ices to make the export market more 
accessible to small businesses. 

During deliberations on the Senate 
verison of this trade legislation, I sup- 
ported an amendment repealing the 
windfall profit tax. Currently, the 
price of oil is under the taxable 
threshold mandated by the windfall 
profit tax. Although no revenues have 
been recently collected, oil companies 
are continually burdened by the cum- 
bersome requirements and expensive 
administrative costs associated with 
IRS filings. To continue requiring oil 
companies to file detailed reports, is 
counter productive and unnecessary. 
Thus, I find this provision, which is re- 
tained in the conference report, to be 
an important contribution to this leg- 
islation. 

In sum, Mr. President, I consider the 
above provisions to be real contribu- 
tions to the effort to improve our 
trade position. They promote the free- 
ing up of the international trading 
system through multilateral and bilat- 
eral negotiations, the elimination of 
unfair foreign trade practices, and the 
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expansion of U.S. exports. They ad- 
dress the specific problems facing the 
United States in the international 
trading system without resorting to 
protectionism or solutions that will 
prove more costly to the United States 
than the problems they are attempt- 
ing to address. While the above pro- 
posals will not eliminate our current 
trade deficits, because they are caused 
in large part by the shortcomings of 
our own domestic economic policies, 
they will reduce that share of the 
trade deficit due to deficiencies in our 
trade laws. 

Mr. President, while there are many 
good things about this measure, as I 
stated, there are also things that are 
either inappropriate or wrong-headed. 
The fact is there are many things that 
should not be in this conference 
report. They should not be in it be- 
cause either they do not concern trade 
matters or they move our trade policy 
in the wrong direction. These provi- 
sions, in many cases, seriously weaken 
the measure. Clearly, the report would 
be better without them. Unfortunate- 
ly, Mr. President, I also believe these 
provisions increase the likelihood of a 
Presidential veto of this legislation. 
Having said all this, let me discuss the 
provisions in the bill that I think are 
of dubious merit. 

Mr. President, during floor consider- 
ation of this bill the Senate failed to 
strike a provision in the Labor Com- 
mittee’s proposal to require employers 
to provide advance notification of lay- 
offs or plant closings. That provision is 
retained in the conference report. I 
fail to understand why this provision 
is in this report. The proponents of 
this requirement seem to be under the 
false impression that the American 
business community can absorb an 
endless number of Government-man- 
dated requirements without losing its 
competitive edge or ability to adjust to 
rapidly changing market conditions. 
The governments of Western Europe 
have tried this approach and it has 
not worked. They are now attempting 
to move away from such requirements 
in order to make their industries more 
competitive. Mr. President, I am sur- 
prised and disheartened that we seem 
determined to copy the mistakes of 
the Western Europeans. 

The conference report also contains 
a provision to require the administra- 
tion to negotiate the creation of a new 
international debt management facili- 
ty. While this proposal is rather 
obtuse, it is likely to prove expensive 
and counterproductive. I see no need 
to force the administration to enter 
such negotiations. While we should be 
paying close attention to the interna- 
tional debt crisis, I do not see this pro- 
posal as being helpful in resolving this 
problem. 

The conference report bars the Fed- 
eral Reserve from granting primary 
dealer status to foreign firms from 
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countries that do not offer our firms 
the same opportunities. While I share 
the goal of this proposal; namely, 
opening foreign markets to U.S. firms, 
it is likely that it may have a harmful 
effect. Foreign investment in the 
United States has many benefits for 
the U.S. economy. This provision on 
primary dealers may well discourage 
foreign investors from investing in the 
United States. There is no need to run 
the risk of scaring away foreign invest- 
ment. This provision takes that unnec- 
essary risk. 

This conference report also contains 
a provision that will be detrimental to 
the farmers of my State. This provi- 
sion would expand the duty-free im- 
portation of ethanol through the Car- 
ibbean Basin Initiative. This provision 
is going to result in the direct substitu- 
tion of European-produced wine alco- 
hol for U.S.-produced corn alcohol. Ne- 
braska currently produces 11 million 
gallons of ethanol annually. Within 
the next 2 years it is anticipated that 
the current level of production will be 
expanded by 50 million gallons. Allow- 
ing the duty-free importation of etha- 
nol, as this conference report would 
allow, will only serve to undermine the 
Nebraska ethanol industry. In fact, it 
will displace the consumption of 80 
million bushels of corn. 

Also, it is estimated that extending 
this special preference will result in 
the loss of $120 million in lost tariff 
revenues. While I support the efforts 
to improve economic conditions in the 
Caribbean Basin, this provision will 
not benefit the people of the Caribbe- 
an as much as it will benefit European 
wine alcohol producers. I cannot un- 
derstand why we would want to grant 
a special benefit to European wine 
producers who have already benefited 
from large-scale subsidies. As far as 
this Senator is concerned, this provi- 
sion encourages a form of indirect 
dumping that can only hurt U.S. corn 
farmers and ethanol producers, 
whether they be in Nebraska and 
other parts of the country. This provi- 
sion should not be in this bill. 

Finally, Mr. President, the legisla- 
tion before us is a costly measure. Ac- 
cording to the administration, this 
conference report contains $2.4 billion 
in new budget authority. In these 
times when the Federal Government 
is running large budget deficits, it is 
unfortunate that this trade bill will 
contain new spending authority of this 
magnitude. The fact is that the exist- 
ing Federal Government deficits are 
contributing to our balance of trade 
problems. Compounding our problems 
with the fiscal deficit by establishing 
more spending programs in this bill 
may well negate the positive proposals 
in the bill to reduce our trade deficit. I 
would have hoped that this conference 
report would have reflected greater 
fiscal restraint. 
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Having stated my views on several 
specific provisions in the conference 
report, both good and bad. I now want 
to state my views on the conference 
report as a whole. This question re- 
quires a discussion of the history 
behind this conference report. The 
path followed by this legislation has 
been a long and winding one. The 
House of Representatives originally 
passed a bill that was overtly protec- 
tionist, containing the so-called Gep- 
hardt amendment. The Senate, much 
to its credit, passed a much more re- 
sponsible bill. I supported the Senate 
bill, although with profound reserva- 
tions, which I referred to at the open- 
ing of my remarks, It was my hope 
that the House-Senate conference 
would produce a report that would 
represent a responsible trade policy 
and a bill that could be signed by the 
President. 

Unfortunately, while the House- 
Senate conference made considerable 
progress in deleting many protection- 
ist provisions, the conference report 
does not meet with the hopes and ex- 
pectations of this Senator. This is a 
tragedy because I believe we came very 
close to achieving a historic agreement 
with the administration on the future 
of our trade policy. Partisan and spe- 
cial interests seem to have foreclosed 
the opportunity to achieve such an 
agreement. Turning this trade bill into 
a partisan issue will only serve to un- 
dermine our overall trade policy. 
Under these circumstances, I have de- 
cided to vote against this conference 
report and support the President’s 
veto, which is certain to occur. I do so 
with the hope that if the President’s 
veto is sustained the Congress will 
move quickly to resolve the outstand- 
ing issues with the administration and 
pass a bill that will be signed. I pledge 
to lend my support to such efforts. 
Thus, I will vote against this confer- 
ence report. Nevertheless, I hope we 
will still be able to use the good as- 
pects of the legislation before us to es- 
tablish a strong, bipartisan trade 
policy. Regrettably, at this point, I be- 
lieve that defeating this conference 
report is the only way we can arrive at 
such a bipartisan trade policy. Thus, I 
urge my colleagues to support Presi- 
dent Reagan by voting against this 
conference report. 

EXHIBIT 1 

We are voting in favor of the Omnibus 
Trade Act, but with profound reservations. 
The bill contains a great many good provi- 
sions and some remarkably bad ones. 

Ours is a “yes, but * * vote. We wish to 
see the conferees develop a sound final 
product that can be signed into law. Failing 
that, we reserve our rights to vote against 
the conference report when it comes before 
the Senate later this year. 

John H. Chafee, William V. Roth, Jr., 
Arlen Specter, Robert W. Kasten, Jr., 
Alfonse M. D'Amato, Strom Thur- 
mond, John C. Danforth, John Heinz, 
Christopher S. Bond, Larry Pressler, 
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Frank H. Murkowski, Don Nickles, 
Charles E. Grassley, Paul S. Trible, 
Jr., David Karnes, John W. Warner. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Arizona be allowed to speak for 2 
minutes prior to the 10 minutes allo- 
cated to the Senator from New Jersey. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DECONCINI. I thank the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey. 

Mr. President, we have heard many 
statements here today discussing the 
pros and cons of the conference report 
on H.R. 3, the trade bill. I have read 
and reread the conference report. I 
had the opportunity to be a conferee 
dealing specifically with the Judiciary 
Committee subconference. 

This bill is not perfect, but then, 
there is no such thing as perfection 
when dealing with such a complex and 
multifaceted issue. Those who want to 
find a political reason to oppose this 
bill will do so, whether it is because 
the President says he does not like one 
provision of it, or for some other 
reason. However, careful scrutiny of 
this bill shows that it does confront 
the international trade crisis facing 
our Nation today. This crisis has been 
brought about in large part by the 
basic unfair practices of our trading 
partners. 

Mr. President, I think the chairman 
and the ranking member and the 
members of the Finance Committee 
and the conference committee deserve 
a great deal of credit for putting 
across the message to these nations 
that their trade barriers, listed in a 
300-page blue book that the U.S. 
Trade Representative publishes, will 
no longer be tolerated. This bill will 
help reduce the number of pages in 
the blue book. 

Mr. President, I support the confer- 
ence report on H.R. 3, the trade bill 
and I congratulate the distinguished 
chairman of the Finance Committee, 
Senator BENTSEN and his equally dis- 
tinguished counterpart from the 
House side, Congressman RosTENKOW- 
SKI, as well as the other participants 
in the conference for the tremendous 
amount of time and effort that they 
devoted to this omnibus legislation. 
This bill represents a fundamental and 
long overdue restructuring of our 
trade policies. This landmark piece of 
legislation represents 3 years of dedi- 
cated work culminating in the first co- 
herent and comprehensive effort ever 
undertaken to restore America’s inter- 
national economic standing and to re- 
establish a system of free and fair 
trade in the international market. 

It has been 12 years since the last 
time our trade laws were examined. 
Yet for the past 10 years we have been 
sinking deeper and deeper into an 
international trade crisis affecting 
every man, woman, and child in this 
Nation. We tried to ignore the crisis. 
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For a while the artificially high dollar 
allowed us to buy imports galore, not 
caring that sales of our own products 
were lagging and not caring that our 
trading partners had abandoned the 
principles of free trade in order to 
take full advantage of the American 
market. Then the shocks of the crisis 
began to hit us, one after the other. 
The dollar started falling. The stock 
market crashed. And last year—our 
sixth consecutive year of record trade 
deficits—our trade debt equaled $171 
billion. Every monthly report on the 
Nation's trade position sounded an- 
other alarm. Just over a week ago an 
unexpected rise in February’s trade 
deficit totals sent another shock wave 
through U.S. financial markets. The 
results—the stock market fell another 
100 points. 

The bill before us today is neither a 
quick fix nor is it a protectionist back- 
lash. It is a competitiveness bill, a bill 
that announces to our trading part- 
ners that after years of mounting 
trade deficits, sky rocketing unemploy- 
ment, and plunging stocks, the United 
States is back in the race to regain its 
position as a leader in international 
trade. Most importantly, it restores 
the principles of free and fair trade as 
the ground rules by which our trading 
partners must play if they want to 
deal with the United States. This bill 
will let them know that the old double 
standard where the American market 
was wide open to them but their mar- 
kets were closed tight to us is gone, 
once and for all. 

We have all become very familiar 
with a 300-page blue book that the 
U.S. Trade Representative publishes. 
This publication lists the trade bar- 
riers of our allies. Japan alone has 20 
pages of barriers ranging from high 
citrus and chocolate tariffs to a virtual 
prohibition against United States par- 
ticipation in construction projects. It 
is my hope that with the passage of 
this bill, this book will slim down con- 
siderably in size—or disappear entire- 
ly. We aren’t asking for charity. We 
aren’t asking for trade breaks. We 
aren’t trying to invent new rules to 
give us the type of lopsided trade ad- 
vantage that some of our trading part- 
ners have accumulated. What we are 
trying to do is restore the rules of free 
and fair trade that will allow each 
trading nation to benefit. 

Mr. President, in examining the spe- 
cific provisions of the conference 
report, I would like to highlight cer- 
tain specific provisions which I believe 
will be particularly important to both 
the Nation and to my own State of Ar- 
izona. 

First, as chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee subconference 11, I com- 
mend my colleagues, Senator LEAHY 
and Senator Hatcu, who as coconfer- 
ees worked with me to improve U.S. in- 
tellectual property protection by 
amending our patent law. 
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This bipartisan compromise on proc- 
ess patent legislation will expand the 
scope of an important aspect of this 
Nation’s intellectual property laws, 
tailoring our law more closely to that 
found in foreign countries. This provi- 
sion in the trade bill will stimulate do- 
mestic investment and reduce the loss 
of jobs, particularly in new technology 
areas. 

The importance of strengthening 
process patent protection was first rec- 
ognized in 1966 by President Johnson’s 
Commission on the Patent System; 
then in 1979 by President Carter’s do- 
mestic policy review on industrial in- 
novation, and again in 1985 by Presi- 
dent Reagan’s Commission on Indus- 
trial Competitiveness. Most recently, it 
was included in President Reagan’s 
competitiveness initiative of 1987. 

America’s leading position in tech- 
nology innovation throughout the 
world is credited in large part to the 
stimulus of its patent system, which 
stems ultimately from article I, section 
8, clause 8 of the Constitution which 
states: 

The Congress shall have Power to pro- 
mote the progress of Science and useful 
Arts, by securing for limited Times to Au- 
thors and Investors the exclusive Right to 
their respective Writings and Discoveries. 

In the past two decades, however, it 
has become necessary to modernize 
our patent laws. The inadequate pro- 
tection contained in U.S. process 
patent law has emerged as a major 
factor in the dynamics of global inno- 
vation and economic competition. In 
contrast to Japan and nearly all of the 
Western European nations, the United 
States does not provide patent protec- 
tion against the importation, and sub- 
sequent use or sale, of products made 
abroad using a process patented in the 
United States, except for a limited 
form of protection under section 337 
of the Tariff Act enforced by the 
International Trade Commission 
[ITC]. 

This bill will give process patent 
owners the right to exclude others 
from using or selling the United 
States, or importing into the U.S. 
products made by their process. Any 
such unauthorized act will become an 
act of patent infringement under title 
35 of the U.S. Code. 

The U.S. patent laws recognize three 
basic types of inventions for which 
patents may be obtained: products, 
methods of use, and methods of manu- 
facture. Patents on the last are also 
known as process patents. Process pat- 
ents have become increasingly impor- 
tant to a number of industries, espe- 
cially in the areas of industrial and 
pharmaceutical chemicals, optical 
fibers, and above all in the field of bio- 
technology and bioengineering re- 
search. Biotechnology companies are 
often built around a new process for 
artificial manufacture of a substance 
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that occurs in nature and is therefore 
itself unpatentable. A well known ex- 
ample is the Genetech Corp. whose 
principal assets since its founding in 
1976 have been process patents on rev- 
olutionary new ways of making human 
insulin and growth hormone. 

I have met with representatives of 
the biotechnology industry and it is 
very troubling that U.S. process patent 
law does not adequately protect the 
patent holders. This is particularly im- 
portant given the recent reports that 
Japan has targeted the biotechnology 
industry. Currently, the United States 
dominates the world in the field of 
biotechnology. That may not continue 
to be true if we are unable to protect 
our processes from piracy. 

Another U.S. industry which will re- 
ceive needed intellectual property pro- 
tection from this bill is the semicon- 
ductor industry—an industry that 
forms the basis for the entire electron- 
ics industry and one that is coming 
under increasing pressures from 
abroad. The importance of effective 
process patent protection to this in- 
dustry can be seen in the series of 
cases being brought by the U.S. semi- 
conductor companies against foreign 
semiconductor manufacturers for 
patent infringement. In 1985, Texas 
Instruments brought actions in Feder- 
al court and before the ITC alleging 
infringement by eight major Japanese 
companies and one Korean semicon- 
ductor manufacturer. These cases re- 
sulted in settlement agreements with 
the Japanese companies and an exclu- 
sion order being issued against the 
Korean firm. 

The latest action under section 337 
involves a patent infringement claim 
brought by Intel Corp. against Korean 
producer of EPROM’s. In both of 
these cases, the key patents infringed 
are process patents. Under section 337 
of the Tariff Act, U.S. companies can 
only seek to get imports blocked 
through the ITC action. With this leg- 
islation, U.S. companies will in addi- 
tion be able to sue the importers of 
products made by an infringing proc- 
ess. 
It is extremely important that the 
United States provide adequate legal 
protection to those companies that 
invest millions of dollars in research 
and development of state-of-the-art 
manufacturing technologies. Expand- 
ing the scope of our laws to bring 
them into conformity with the Euro- 
pean Patent Convention and the na- 
tional laws of many industrialized 
countries is necessary to protect the 
continued growth of American busi- 
ness. 

The section of the bill which modi- 
fies the remedies that American indus- 
try has in appealing for relief against 
unfair foreign trade practices is also of 
considerable importance, particularly 
in light of the problems that indus- 
tries such as copper and steel have 
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faced in recent years. While the bill 
does not go as far as I would like in 
terms of the modifications to section 
301, it does make some significant 
changes which will provide a fairer 
playing field. For example, the bill re- 
quires the U.S. Trade Representative 
to take remedial action when it has 
been proven that a foreign country 
has violated existing trade agreements 
or has taken unjustifiable actions. In 
the case of domestic copper producers, 
this provision will either ensure com- 
pliance by foreign countries or subject 
those violators to strict penalty ac- 
tions. For those countries which 
comply with the trade agreements and 
subscribe to fair trade, there should be 
no repercussions. And that is the way 
it should be. We should only require 
and implement penalties when it is 
demonstrated that a foreign country 
has in fact violated trade agreements. 
Punishment for violations of trade 
agreements should help to ensure free 
and fair trade in all U.S. commodities, 
including copper. 

In terms of the modifications to sec- 
tion 201, the addition of “international 
negotiations” to the list of actions 
which the President may use to 
remedy serious injury as a direct 
result of foreign imports will provide a 
less injurious remedy, but will still 
move us closer to a system of free and 
fair trade. Several years ago, when the 
U.S. copper industry brought a section 
201 petition before the International 
Trade Commission, injury was found 
and remedies were recommended to 
the President. Because of concerns 
about the impact of tariffs or quotas, 
the President chose not to impose a 
remedy. Had the remedy of “interna- 
tional negotiations” been available, it 
would have provided an avenue of 
relief not retaliatory in nature. 

Mr. President, there are other provi- 
sions in the bill which may aid the 
copper industry in future trade dis- 
putes with foreign competitors. The 
“third-country dumping” provision 
will help eliminate the practice of 
using a third country to refine or alter 
products for their ultimate import 
into the United States, thereby cir- 
cumventing antidumping laws. The 
bill also sets forth a series of objec- 
tives for trade negotiations, including 
worker rights. This provision will 
make it more difficult for those coun- 
tries which fail to recognize legitimate 
rights of workers to negotiate favor- 
able trade agreements with the United 
States. The country of Chile, as one 
example, has continued to practice in- 
tolerable labor policies. Yet, the 
United States has failed to restrain 
unfair copper trading policies in Chile 
even though labor treatment, human 
rights violations, and trading practices 
continue to be deplorable. 

The trade bill also contains provi- 
sions to help the United States main- 
tain its strength in the trade of agri- 
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cultural commodities. America’s skill 
in the field of agriculture has never 
been questioned. In 1986 U.S. agricul- 
tural exports totaled nearly $203 bil- 
lion. We have the capability to export 
far more, but unfair trade barriers 
have thwarted efforts to increase our 
exports and, in fact, we have seen a de- 
cline in recent years. 

The trade bill addresses the problem 
of unfair trade barriers by directing 
the U.S. Trade Representative to work 
more aggressively with the Japanese 
Government to open up agriculture 
markets. Beef and citrus are two im- 
portant commodities for which there 
is great consumer demand in both 
Korea and Japan, but the Govern- 
ments of those nations have consist- 
ently thwarted all efforts to increase 
our exports in these areas. Recently a 
film produced in Japan suggested that 
United States food products were 
tainted, inedible or dangerous. The in- 
formation in the film was blatantly 
false, but it indicates the extent to 
which Japanese farm groups will go to 
prevent the Japanese consumer from 
enjoying the benefits of the American 
breadbasket. For my constituents in 
Arizona, as well as for farmers 
throughout America, the trade bill 
represents improved hope for addition- 
al export markets. 

Mr. President, the trade bill contains 
a number of key provisions to effect 
trade related unemployment. Our de- 
clining export status has a direct and 
lasting effect on the American work 
force. Efforts at alleviating this effect 
have been a prime concern to those of 
us who truly want to shape a workable 
trade policy. The fact that 10.8 million 
workers lost their jobs between 1981 
and 1986 makes the provisions in this 
bill for retraining dislocated workers 
all the more important. In my State 
alone 6,280 copper workers in Arizona 
were laid off at 6 mines with very little 
or no advance notice. 

Education is perhaps the single most 
important key to maintaining Ameri- 
ca’s competitive edge. This bill will im- 
prove our competitiveness in the world 
markets through the provisions which 
authorize about $780 million for edu- 
cation and training programs. Many of 
the public school districts in my State 
have been organizing district and 
county wide literacy, drop-out preven- 
tion and basic skills improvement pro- 
grams. The funds authorized by this 
bill will provide much needed support 
to these schools. The Star Schools 
Program is especially critical to a 
State like Arizona where the use of 
telecommunications can enable widely 
dispersed rural schools to access math, 
science and foreign language curricula 
and provide instruction which would 
otherwise not be available to them. In 
fact, Arizona State University will be 
applying to be one of the regional cen- 
ters under the Star School Program. 
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The three State universitites in Ari- 
zona all have very active research cen- 
ters. Being located in the sunbelt has 
made them particularly attractive to 
private industry looking to enter into 
joint research projects. The $85 mil- 
lion authorized by this bill for upgrad- 
ing university research facilities will 
only improve our ability to remain 
abreast of technological developments 
through university based research pro- 
grams. Through the education and 
training programs authorized by this 
bill, we will be investing in our most 
valuable resource—the American 
people. The additional resources 
which this bill makes available to Ari- 
zona and other States strengthens 
their ability to educate and train indi- 
viduals for their full participation in 
this competitive world. 

Many of my constituents have ex- 
pressed concern about recent appall- 
ing examples of foreign corporations 
selling extremely sensitive high tech- 
nology items to the Soviet Union in 
blatant violation of trade agreements 
with our allies. In the case of the Jap- 
anese company Toshiba, the Japanese 
court administered the equivalent of a 
parking ticket penalty when it fined 
Toshiba $15,000 and suspended jail 
sentences for both of the Japanese ex- 
ecutives charged in the case. This bill 
helps rectify these inadequate penal- 
ties for Toshiba and a Norwegian firm, 
Kongsberg, which had been caught in 
similar violations. It mandates 3- year- 
sanctions which prohibit them from 
contracting with the U.S. Government 
and prohibits importation of their 
products. And the bill goes one step 
farther: it mandates sanctions for 2 to 
5 years against any foreign person or 
company if the President determines 
that a violation has occurred. 

The bill also emphasizes the impor- 
tance of the advisory role of the pri- 
vate sector in formulating trade 
policy. It streamlines licensing require- 
ments and eases restrictions on ex- 
ports of most medical equipment. Fi- 
nally, it provides the U.S. Trade Rep- 
resentative with the authority to nego- 
tiate the opening of international tele- 
communications markets in order to 
ensure that our own telecommunica- 
tions manufacturers receive the same 
market access throughout the world 
that foreign producers have in our 
market. 

I find it somewhat ironic that a mas- 
sive trade bill of more than 1,000 
pages, which was developed on a bipar- 
tisan basis over a 3-year period, is now 
being opposed by the administration 
and many businesses on the basis of a 
single provision—plant closings. 

I would have opposed the plant clos- 
ing provision originally incorporated 
in S. 1420. However, that provision was 
significantly scaled back on the floor 
and, in its final form, I believe it was 
both fair and reasonable. Let me ex- 
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plain the major modifications that 
were made on the floor: 

Increased the size of the business 
that would be affected by the provi- 
sion from 50 to 100 full time employ- 
ees and defined full time workers as 
those employed 20 hours a week or 
more for a period of 6 months. 

Placed an additional requirement for 
the triggering of the layoff notice pro- 
vision. In addition to requiring that 50 
or more employees at a single site 
would also have to be laid off, the 
layoff would have to comprise at least 
one-third of the total work force at 
the site. The language was further 
modified in conference to require that 
notice be given if 500 or more employ- 
ees are affected regardless of whether 
or not that number amounted to one- 
third of the work force at the site. 

Reduced the notice period from be- 
tween 90 and 180 days to 60 days. 

Exempted seasonal or part time 
workers from the provisions. 

Eliminated the provision that re- 
quired a company to disclose informa- 
tion about its financial condition prior 
to a plant closing or mass layoff. 

Exempted an employer if he or she 
was actively pursuing measures such 
as raising capital that would avoid or 
indefinitely postpone the closing and 
notice would prevent such actions 
from succeeding. 

Mr. President, I simply find it hard 
to believe that this provision is so on- 
erous that business is willing to sacri- 
fice every other positive feature in this 
bill to enhance the United States com- 
petitive position in the arena of world 
trade. Even a conservative newspaper 
like the Wall Street Journal says: 

In fact, the plant closing language is noth- 
ing more than a modest effort to make sure 
that the few companies inclined to do so 
don't hide plans to close a plant until the 
last minute, leaving workers and communi- 
ties in the lurch. 

Notice of plant closings or mass lay- 
offs will give employees time to seek 
other employment or retraining, and it 
will give communities an opportunity 
to plan and adjust to the loss of a 
major employer. Many of these com- 
munities have provided business with 
tax and other incentives to locate 
their plants in a particular communi- 
ty, and it seems only fair that the 
community should have some notice of 
an impending closing. 

I know there are many who believe 
the plant closing provision is an un- 
necessary, unwarranted and unfair 
burden on business. But what about 
fairness for the American worker? An 
estimated 2 million Americans are left 
unemployed each year due to plant 
closings and mass layoffs and, accord- 
ing to a Government Accounting 
Office [GAO] report, the median 
length of notice involving companies 
with 100 or more employees is a mere 
7 days for blue collar workers and 14 
days for white collar workers. A full 23 
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percent of these employers provide no 
notice at all. When one takes into ac- 
count all plant closings, two out of 
every three workers receive no notice 
at all. I think American workers de- 
serve better treatment. 

There are other good reasons for 
plant closing notice as well. The Office 
of Technology Assessment estimates 
that prior notice will save $300 million 
a year in unemployment compensation 
costs since advance notice reduces un- 
employment by an average of 27 per- 
cent, A Task Force on Dislocated 
Workers established by President Rea- 
gan’s Secretary of Labor, Mr. Brock, 
concluded that “advance notification 
is an essential component of a success- 
ful worker readjustment program”—a 
program for which the task force rec- 
ommended $980 million. That amount 
is authorized in this bill and will be fi- 
nanced through the imposition of an 
import fee. It should also be noted 
that the United States is the only 
Western industrial nation in the world 
with no advance notice requirement, 
and this notice has clearly not affect- 
ed those nations’ competitive position 
in the world. Finally, 86 percent of the 
American people favor a law requiring 
companies to give advance notice of a 
plant closing. 

Mr. President, I know the disruption 
that plant closings can cause workers 
and communities alike. Between 1982- 
86, 6,280 Arizona copper workers were 
laid off. Had the workers and commu- 
nities had advance notice, I am certain 
that some of the pain and anguish 
that occurred could have been mitigat- 
ed. The Arizona Department of Eco- 
nomic Security has advised me that 
employers who have sought help from 
that agency’s pre-layoff assistance 
unit have experienced good employee 
morale, despite the pending layoff. At 
Gates Learjet in Tucson, productivity 
actually went up as a result of early 
intervention. Despite the allegations 
of doom on the part of industry, I be- 
lieve this provision will promote a 
more cooperative relationship among 
workers, employers and State and 
local officials. I certainly do not be- 
lieve that this provision should doom 
the trade bill. 

In sum, Mr. President, I believe we 
have every right to be proud of this 
bill. It sends the right messsage to our 
trading partners and it makes the nec- 
essary corrections in our international 
trade policy to allow us to get back on 
our economic feet. I urge the Senate’s 
adoption of the conference report. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Hatcu] be allocated 
10 minutes immediately following the 
10 minutes allocated to the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. MELCHER]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from New Jersey. 
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Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, I rise 
to support the conference report on 
H.R. 3 because it reaffirms our nation- 
al commitment to an open internation- 
al economic system and to economic 
growth that will provide challenging 
and rewarding opportunities for our 
children. 

Is the conference report on H.R. 3 a 
good trade bill? As I listen to the ad- 
ministration try to explain its position, 
it becomes unclear to me whether they 
oppose this legislation on substantive 
grounds. The administration support- 
ed the Finance Committee report, 
then opposed the substantially more 
open-trade oriented bill that the 
Senate passed. The administration re- 
portedly offered to accept the confer- 
ence report if Congress stripped a 
plant closing provision. But now some 
officials say the bill contains other un- 
acceptable provisions. No wonder ev- 
eryone’s confused. 

This legislation is too important to 
fall victim to muddled objections and 
thinly veiled political ideology. The 
conference report on H.R. 3 is much 
more than just another trade bill. 

This bill extends trade negotiating 
authority and trade agreement imple- 
menting authority for 5 years. The ad- 
ministration seems to feel this author- 
ity is desirable but unnecessary. Yet, 
our trading partners will not negotiate 
seriously with a U.S. administration 
that does not have the authority to 
implement an agreement. As a result, 
multilateral trade talks involving the 
United States will remain at a stand- 
still. The trade ministers’ interim 
report due at the end of the year could 
become the epitaph of the new round 
of multilateral negotiations if U.S. rep- 
resentatives do not have full authority 
to negotiate. Without progress in mul- 
tilateral trade talks, U.S. businesses 
would see no reason to invest in new 
capacity. Without investment, Ameri- 
can job growth could literally grind to 
a halt. 

But extending negotiating authority 
is more than a self-help measure for a 
troubled domestic economy. It is a re- 
affirmation of America’s commitment 
to an open trading system—a reaffir- 
mation the world economy desperately 
needs to hear. I believe history will 
show this administration's biggest eco- 
nomic mistake was to leave the world 
economy leaderless. By ignoring the 
international repercussions of its radi- 
cal economic experiments, the admin- 
istration has sown confusion and un- 
certainty throughout the world. As a 
result, countries as diverse as Japan, 
Taiwan, Mexico, and Italy hoarded 
dollars, creating trade imbalances that 
have returned to haunt us. Getting 
GATT talks back on track is the surest 
way to restore direction to the world 
economy before it runs aground on a 
protectionist barrier reef or sinks in 
the depths of recession. 
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The trade bill supplements multilat- 
eral talks by making U.S. actions 
against violators of trade agreements 
more predictable. By clarifying the cir- 
cumstances under which the United 
States will retaliate against violations, 
the bill strengthens our ability to 
settle trade disputes and discourage 
new barriers. This puts muscle in U.S. 
law until we can put teeth in the 
GATT. But it also reaffirms the com- 
mitment of this Government to sup- 
port the legitimate efforts of Ameri- 
can exporters in competitive world 
markets. 

This bill recognizes, moreover, that 
American workers in export- and 
import-sensitive industries have had to 
wrestle with problems that go far 
beyond trade agreement violations. 
Many of our workers have had to deal 
with the sudden collapse of the very 
markets that grew fastest in the 
1970’s—the markets of our closest de- 
veloping neighbors now stagnant and 
lifeless under unsustainable debt bur- 
dens. To earn hard currency for debt 
payments, these countries have resort- 
ed to panic exports. Because of the 
premium their debt payments put on 
dollars, they must sell soybeans, tex- 
tiles, machinery, steel, and even light 
aircraft at any price. The simultane- 
ous loss of fast-growing export mar- 
kets and new wave of desperate import 
competition has devastated parts of 
America’s manufacturing and farming 
sectors. This bill reaffirms our com- 
mitment to those sectors of our econo- 
my as well as to the rank and file of 
heavily indebted developing countries. 
The bill takes steps to resolve the di- 
lemma of unsupportable and stifling 
debt burdens under which both devel- 
oping countries and their U.S. suppli- 
ers suffer. It asks Treasury to open ne- 
gotations in search of a solution and 
to explore the potential of an interna- 
tional debt facility to broaden our debt 
management options. More broadly, 
the bill recognizes that America’s solu- 
tion to its own debt problems may lie 
in the steps we take to resolve those of 
our neighbors. That is what economic 
interdependence is all about. 

The bill’s education provisions illus- 
trate the depth of the commitments 
this legislation reaffirms. I am particu- 
larly pleased it includes funds I have 
long sought for high school basic skills 
and school drop-out programs. These 
and other education programs in the 
bill recognize that America’s scarcest 
resource will soon be human skills. 
Part of this bill is providing the sup- 
port our children need to be the best 
they can possibly be. 

Other provisions make a commit- 
ment to future economic progress by 
reviving and restructuring trade ad- 
justment assistance. No one disputes 
the premise of trade adjustment: those 
who most benefit from open trade 
help those it hurts find better and 
more rewarding work. This bill brings 
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that premise to life. It expands eligi- 
bility for assistance to secondary work- 
ers; it provides flexible training vouch- 
ers and conditions readjustment allow- 
ances on training; it institutes a small 
uniform import fee to fund the re- 
training programs; and it expedites as- 
sistance for workers in industries the 
ITC finds injured by imports. Trade 
adjustment reaffirms the partnership 
between Government and workers 
which has eroded in recent years. 
Workers embrace change only if they 
are secure in the knowledge that they 
can find new opportunities without 
disrupting their lives. This is the kind 
of partnership on which advanced cap- 
italist economies depend and thrive. 
Strengthening it will keep us open and 
responsive to global change. 

This conference report wisely rejects 
four approaches that tend to charac- 
terize uncompetitive economies in de- 
cline. First, it dropped the Gephardt 
amendment which put the responsibil- 
ity for our trade deficit on the shoul- 
ders of our most productive trading 
partners. The amendment could have 
led to more disarray in the world econ- 
omy and shut out products out of 
world markets. 

Second, the conference dropped pro- 
visions that would automatically have 
triggered tariffs and quotas, even if 
they were highly regressive. In doing 
this, the bill protects our commitment 
to the poor and to those on fixed in- 
comes who can ill afford the inflation 
that automatic import relief might 
bring. 

Third, the conference report avoids 
the kinds of investment restrictions 
that have depressed job growth 
throughout Latin America. The 
Bryant amendment might have of- 
fered information on foreign investors. 
But it could have provided that infor- 
mation only at the risk of driving for- 
eign investors out of the very job-cre- 
ating projects Governors and mayors 
across the country are striving to en- 
courage. American savings should fi- 
nance investment to create jobs, but in 
light of our low savings rate, we need 
foreign investment. 

Fourth, this conference report 
comes within a hair's breadth of avoid- 
ing special interest provisions alto- 
gether. It is true and regrettable that 
lamb import impediments survive in 
an attenuated form, but this is the 
closest to a clean trade bill I have seen 
in years. And as such, it reaffirms our 
commitment to legislation in the na- 
tional interest. 

This bill embodies commitments to 
support open trade; to support trade- 
sensitive industries in the face of 
unfair barriers; to support both Ameri- 
can and foreign victims of the debt 
crisis; to support skill development for 
our children; to support the workers 
on whose acceptance of change we rely 
to meet the challenges of the future; 
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to avoid blaming others for our prob- 
lems; to avoid regressive tariffs that 
could hurt the poor; to encourage job- 
creating investment; and to legislate in 
the national interest. If anything is 
missing from this framework of inter- 
related commitments, it is the commit- 
ment to encourage trust on the plant 
floor, between worker and manage- 
ment. 

This is why I believe plant closing 
notification is more than a helpful 
afterthought. The provision asks busi- 
nesses that employ over 100 people to 
give 60 days’ notice if they can reason- 
ably foresee a closing or a major 
layoff. Some argue this is precisely the 
kind of law that led to arthritis in Eu- 
ropean economies, yet they conven- 
iently overlook the list of robust, com- 
petitive economies such as Japan, 
Taiwan, and Hong Kong that have al- 
ready enacted plant closing legislation. 

Some argue notification is the 
camel’s nose under management’s 
tent: pass this and other laws will 
follow that seriously restrict employ- 
ers’ ability to run their businesses. But 
our job is to vote based on the merits 
of bills before us, not based on fears of 
bills as yet unwritten. The conferees 
have carefully rejected harmful 
amendments and included beneficial 
ones. Here we have a proposal to re- 
store decency to a dark corner of 
American business practice. The aver- 
age American plant closing notifica- 
tion is down to 7 days. This proposal is 
good and long overdue. 

This vote is the Senate’s one chance 
to speak out purely on the merits of 
the bill. This legislation broadly refor- 
mulates the Nation’s commitments on 
trade, economic growth, and the 
nature of the opportunities we intend 
to offer our children. Yet it avoids pro- 
tectionist excesses. Every one of us can 
feel good about this report. It has po- 
tential to bring us together on one of 
the most divisive and corrosive issues 
of our time. That alone deserves the 
support, in my view, of every Member. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Montana. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator yield? 

Mr. MELCHER. Yes, I am delighted 
to yield to the distinguished majority 
leader. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time not 
be charged against Mr. MELCHER. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, the situa- 
tion is this: Several Senators who did 
not notify the leaders that they 
wanted time have come over and 
gotten consent to speak. That is all 
well and good, but we run the chance, 
if that continues, of getting down to 
the point where we will not have 
enough time left for those who got 
their requests in in a timely fashion. 
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So, I ask unanimous consent, and I 
have discussed this with the distin- 
guished Republican leader, that the 
vote on final adoption of the confer- 
ence report occur no later than 5 
o’clock p.m, today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that no requests 
be entertained by the Chair for addi- 
tional time except when all others 
whose names are on the list have had 
their time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD. Then if there remains a 
little time and another Senator wishes 
to speak it would be agreeable. 

Mr. DOLE. Or could we add that 
unless some Senator would yield part 
of his time to another Senator. 

Mr. BYRD. Yes, unless a Senator 
yields part of his time to another Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. President, has that request been 
ordered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I had ear- 
lier intended to have the Senate stand 
in recess for a brief window so as to 
allow the Senate to be out of session 
while the joint meeting in the House 
Chamber is taking place. I will not 
make that request so that Senators 
may utilize the period of time when 
some of us will be over on the other 
side of the Hill listening to Prime Min- 
ister Mulroney. 

I understand that Mr. MurKowskI 
will be agreeable perhaps to taking 
that window. He has an hour allotted 
to him. 

I yield to the distinguished Republi- 
can leader if he has any comments. 

Mr. DOLE. We had hoped, and I will 
contact Senator Murkowski, he 
might speak from 3:30 until 4:30, fol- 
lowed by Senator BENTSEN and then 
maybe the majority leader would close 
the debate. 

Mr. BYRD. No, I do not need to 
close the debate. 

Mr. DOLE. I will check with Senator 
MurRKOWSKI. 

Mr. BYRD. I will get my statement 
in at some point. But Mr. BENTSEN is 
the only one who has asked to close, 
he being the manager. 

Mr. DOLE. I will check. 

Mr. BYRD. Very well. 

I thank the distinguished Senator 
from Montana for yielding. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HEFLIN). The Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MELCHER. I thank the majori- 
ty leader. 

Mr. President, I support this confer- 
ence report on the omnibus trade bill. 
It has taken a long time to come to 
fruition. But this bill is very badly 
needed to help fight our worsening 
trade imbalance. 
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This bill contains many provisions 
that will help workers and U.S. indus- 
tries. But many others have discussed 
those points. 

So, Mr. President, I would like to 
concentrate my remarks on the agri- 
culture title of this bill. 

First, I want to make it clear that 
the agriculture sections in the bill are 
not protectionist. There are no provi- 
sions, none, in the agriculture title 
that would provoke retaliation from 
other nations. That is the first point. 

The second point is that the agricul- 
ture trade title is export oriented. We 
are not dealing with imports of agri- 
culture products. We are dealing with 
exporting agriculture products in this 
title and in this particular bill. 

What we are attempting to do is to 
help our farmers and processors sell 
their products on the world market. If 
you look back a few years, until about 
the period of 1979, 1980, or 1981, we 
exported about 43 billion dollars’ 
worth of U.S. agriculture commodities 
each year. But after 1981 it went into 
a decline until in the mid-1980’s that 
amount had dropped to about $28 bil- 
lion per year. In other words, it would 
be about 40 percent. That is bad 
enough. 

It is even worse than that when you 
look back a little bit further into the 
seventies and we saw our agricultural 
exports climbing over the decade of 
the seventies until we reached that 
point in 1980 and 1981 when we were 
actually exporting about $43 to $44 
billion per year in U.S. agricultural 
commodities and products. 

What happened then in the mid- 
eighties is, instead of that growth con- 
tinuing, it took a nosedive. And there 
were many reasons for that. I will not 
go into why they took a nosedive, but 
I will touch on points that are in this 
bill to help avoid that happening 
again and to keep us on a climbing 
pattern of increasing agricultural ex- 
ports each year, because exports for 
our farm and ranch producers in this 
country are absolutely crucial for the 
farm economy. 

In order to export, our farmers and 
ranchers, of course, must compete. 
The sad part of it is they not only 
have to compete against farmers and 
ranchers in other countries, they have 
to compete also against other govern- 
ments in countries that have subsi- 
dized their exports. 

When we review what the cost of 
production is and the efficiency of our 
own producers, we find that we do a 
better job, costwise, in producing 
wheat than probably any other group 
of farmers on Earth in other coun- 
tries. The same is true for corn and 
soybeans and dairy products and for 
fruits and vegetables. Our producers 
can compete with any producers in 
any other country. 
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But the problem is that some gov- 
ernments arrange to keep our prod- 
ucts out that are highly competitive 
and very much a good buy for their 
consumers; and other countries subsi- 
dize the exporting of their farmers’ 
production. 

It is foolish for anyone to take this 
floor in opposition to this bill and say 
that unfair trade practices by other 
countries really do not make much dif- 
ference. Well, these unfair trade prac- 
tices make all the difference. 

We ought to just look at the U.S. 
wheat flour industry as one example. 
When we discuss with the U.S. flour 
millers in this country what happened, 
they tell us what happened to their 
markets when they were forced to 
compete with subsidized wheat flour 
from the European Community; that 
they did not have a market abroad any 
more. It just dried up, because the Eu- 
ropean Community subsidized exports 
of their flour and they took the 
market away. They just captured the 
market. 

Well, that is just one example, but 
there are many other examples of dif- 
ferent commodities that can be made 
where the same thing happens. 

It is obvious that our farmers, as 
well as those in agribusiness, should 
not have to compete with other gov- 
ernments. That is not a fair fight. 
That is why the agricultural trade 
title of this bill is very much needed. 

This title will continue to make our 
products competitive. It makes it a fair 
fight. Under this bill, we will match 
the subsidies of other countries that 
subsidize their exports. We are going 
to use their tactics until we can obtain 
some resolution of this trade strife 
through negotiations. 

This bill will continue and expand 
the Export Enhancement Program 
until 1990. We will be writing a new 
farm bill, we hope, next year and have 
it ready for 1990. 

Mr. President, I want to make it 
clear that this program is a targeted 
program. This Export Enhancement 
Program that we have is a targeted 
program. It is targeted against other 
countries that use subsidies to harm 
exports of our commodities. 

You might wonder how that works. 
Well, if we want to make a wheat 
sale—let us just use that as an exam- 
ple—we find out from the country we 
are trying to sell the wheat to what 
their other bids are. They tell us that 
another country, such as Canada, has 
made this kind of an offer or the Eu- 
ropean Community has made this kind 
of an offer. Well, we just match that. 
And that is what we call export en- 
hancement. 

We are playing the same game that 
they do. And we are forced into it be- 
cause, unless we match that lower 
price of their subsidized sale, then ob- 
viously we cannot make the sale. The 
Export Enhancement Program has 
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been one of the most successful of the 
farm programs enacted in 1985 and it 
must continue. And this bill ensures 
that it will. 

But we do not stop there. The agri- 
cultural trade title improves upon the 
Targeted Export Assistance Program 
and strengthens the Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service. The Dairy Export Incen- 
tive Program is amended to make it a 
more effective means to enhance the 
export of our dairy products. If the 
Secretary of Agriculture will use the 
tools we are giving him in this bill, I 
am confident that we will see an in- 
crease in the export of our dairy prod- 
ucts. 

It contains provisions like the trig- 
gered marketing loan; that is, this 
final version of the trade bill contains 
in the agricultural title this provision. 
And the triggered marketing loan pro- 
visions are designed to force other 
countries to enter into negotiations to 
stop their export subsidization and to 
open their closed markets to U.S. 
products. 

The emphasis is not upon market 
protection but, rather, upon market 
development. The markets are there. 
The food is needed abroad. 

First, we must get the restrictions 
removed from those countries that 
have restrictions against our food 
products. Then we must move to com- 
pete through promotion and infra- 
structure development activities. 

Mr. President, I have listened with a 
great deal of interest to the debate on 
this bill during the past several days. I 
must confess my surprise at some of 
the arguments against this bill. 

I may be incorrect, but I thought I 
heard one of my colleagues indicate 
earlier that having a trade deficit was 
a sign of a healthy economy. In other 
words, a good thing; to leave it alone; 
it will take care of itself. 

Mr. President, last month we bought 
almost $14 billion more worth of goods 
from overseas; that is, $14 billion more 
than we sold abroad. 

Well, 14 billion dollars’ worth of 
trade deficit in 1 month is not a suc- 
cess story. It is a story of failure. This 
is not a healthy trade economy and it 
is certainly not good for our long-term 
security. 

When we combine the fiscal deficit, 
the Treasury deficit, with our trade 
deficit, that is a sure-fire recipe for 
economic disaster. So we have to cor- 
rect both. On the Treasury deficit, we 
have to have a reduction in spending 
or more revenue coming into the 
Treasury. 

We have to do that. And we have to, 
right along with that, correct the 
trade deficit. 

Mr. President, Tom Sawyer connived 
some friends into thinking that white- 
washing a fence was a game that they 
would enjoy. We cannot whitewash 
the potential disaster looming for our 
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economy if trade deficits of this mag- 
nitude continue. 

Agricultural exports must grow from 
the United States. We have got a sur- 
plus of agriculture commodities in the 
United States, and that surplus must 
decline. Aside from making sure that 
the hungry people of our country have 
access to our surplus commodities, the 
rest of it must go in the U.S. exports 
from this country. 

The rest of it must go into U.S. ex- 
ports from this country. And when 
that happens, we find that as sure as 
night follows day, that as the surplus 
of U.S. commodities goes down, the 
prices for those commodities to our 
farmers and ranchers goes up. And 
also that helps us because then the 
dollars of export of U.S. agricultural 
commodities goes up. 

In the Federal outlays we get a 
double-barreled benefit from this. As 
the prices of U.S. farm products go up, 
then the Federal outlays for deficien- 
cy payments in order to help the farm 
products go down. So that is a second 
good thing that happens. 

First of all we get rid of the U.S. sur- 
plus partially through exports; and 
that makes the price go up for the 
farmers. And then as the prices go up 
for farmers and their prices are better, 
then Federal outlays for deficiency 
payments to these producers goes 
down. Then of course, that helps 
reduce the Federal deficit. 

In order for that to happen, it just 
does not happen by sitting around and 
waiting for lightning to strike. You 
have to take action here in Congress. 
That is what this trade bill did for ag- 
ricultural producers. It takes action. It 
enhances, builds up, speeds up, broad- 
ens out exports of agricultural com- 
modities by raising prices to our pro- 
ducers. 

It does so by developing new mar- 
kets. It does so by meeting the compe- 
tition of other countries that subsidize 
their agricultural exports. That is 
action. That is what has been needed. 

We need more of it, not less; more of 
it, and that is what this bill does. It is 
a solid step in the right direction and I 
urge my colleagues to support it, and I 
urge the President to sign it into law. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a summary of the major pro- 
visions agreed to in this conference 
report on agricultural trade be printed 
in the Record immediately following 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


SUMMARY OF MAJOR PROVISIONS AGREED TO 
BY SUBCONFERENCE No. 6—AGRICULTURAL 
TRADE AND H.R. 3, THE OMNIBUS TRADE 
BILL 
Agricultural Trade Policy.—The Confer- 

ence agreement will provide that it is the 

policy of the United States to provide agri- 
cultural commodities for export at competi- 
tive prices; to support the principle of free 
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and fair trade in agricultural commodities; 
to support the negotiating objectives set 
forth in the Conference agreement; and to 
seek the elimination of barriers to agricul- 
tural trade. 

Long-term Agricultural Trade Strategy 
Reports.—The Conference agreement will 
require the Secretary of Agriculture to pre- 
pare annual long-term agricultural trade 
strategy reports establishing policy goals for 
United States agricultural trade and ex- 
ports. The reports must set forth recom- 
mended levels of spending on international 
activities of the Department of Agriculture 
for 1, 5, and 10 year periods, 

Triggered Marketing Loan.—The Confer- 
ence Agreement will require the President 
to submit a certification to Congress no 
later than 45 days after January 1, 1990, as 
to whether there has been significant 
progress toward achieving an agreement 
with respect to agricultural trade under the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT). If the President cannot certify 
that there has been significant progress 
toward reaching an agreement, the Presi- 
dent must instruct the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to implement a marketing loan pro- 
gram for the 1990 crops for wheat, feed 
grains, and soybeans unless the President 
determines that the implementation of a 
marketing loan would harm further negotia- 
tions. If the President so determines, an ex- 
panded Export Enhancement Program must 
be implemented unless the implementation 
of such a program would be a substantial 
impediment to achieving an agreement 
under the GATT. The President is author- 
ized to stop the implementation of either of 
these programs at any time if they have 
their intended effect, namely, they spur the 
GATT negotiatons and the President deter- 
mines that continued implementation would 
harm further negotiations. 

Export Enhancement Program.—The Con- 
ference agreement will extend the authori- 
zation for the export enhancement program 
(EEP) through 1990 and increase the ceiling 
on the value of commodities that can be 
used under that program from $1.5 billion 
to $2.5 billion. The Conference agreement 
also provides that in carrying out the pro- 
gram, the Secretary of Agriculture may con- 
sider for participation all interested United 
States exporters, processors, users, and for- 
eign purchasers, and may give priority to 
sales to countries that have traditionally 
purchased United States agricultural com- 
modities and products. 

Targeted Export Assistance Program.— 
The Conference agreement will authorize 
an increase in the level of funding for the 
Targeted Export Assistance Program (TEA) 
for 1988 from $110,000,000 to $215,000,000. 
This increase is subject to appropriations. 
The TEA program is also amended to pro- 
vide discretionary authority to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to provide compensation 
for expenses incurred by trade associations 
in defending countervailing duty actions in- 
stituted after January 1, 1986, in foreign 
countries. 

Dairy Export Incentive Program.—The 
Conference agreement will require that pay- 
ments in commodities under the Dairy 
Export Incentive Program be made in the 
form of generic commodity certificates. Fur- 
ther, if the generic commodity certificates 
are exchanged for dairy products, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture must ensure that the 
dairy products are sold for export and that 
the sales do not displace usual United States 
export sales of dairy products. 

Agricultural Trade With Countries With 
Large Trade Surpluses.—The Conference 
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agreement will provide that if a country has 
a substantial positive trade balance with the 
United States, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
in consultation with the Secretary of State, 
may develop an appropriate plan under 
which that country may purchase United 
States agricultural commodities for use in 
development activities in developing coun- 
tries. 

Foreign Agricultural Service.—The Con- 
ference agreement will strengthen the For- 
eign Agricultural Service (FAS) of the De- 
partment of Agriculture by providing for an 
overall increase in authorized appropria- 
tions for fiscal years 1988 through 1990 of 
$20,000,000. The increase is to be used for 
general market development activities, in- 
cluding market development efforts in de- 
veloping countries, and to increase and qual- 
ity of international trade shows. The Con- 
ference agreement will also provide for a 
minimum level of FAS personnel of 900 and 
would call for the designation of senior FAS 
officers as Minister-Counsellors. 

Reciprocal Meat Inspection.—The Confer- 
ence agreement will provide that if the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture determines that a for- 
eign country applies meat inspection stand- 
ards that are not based on scientific stand- 
ards, the Secretary must consult with the 
United States Trade Representative and 
they must make a recommendation to the 
President as to what action should be taken. 
The President may require that a meat arti- 
cle produced in the foreign country not be 
permitted entry into the United States 
unless it is determined that the meat article 
has met the standards applicable to meat 
articles in commerce within the United 
States. 

Trade With Japan.—The Conference 
agreement will provide that it is the sense of 
Congress that the import barriers imposed 
by Japan on agricultural products, including 
rice, citrus, and beef should be removed. 
The provision draws an analogy between 
those import barriers and the barriers re- 
cently determined by a GATT panel to be 
inconsistent with the GATT. 

Trade With Korea.—The Conference 
agreement will provide that it is the sense of 
Congress that Korea should permit greater 
access to its markets by United States beef 
producers. Further, the United States Trade 
Representative should aggressively pursue 
negotiations to gain greater access to the 
Korean market for United States beef and 
should try to achieve a reduction in beef 
import tariffs imposed by Korea. 

Wood and Wood Products.—The Confer- 
ence agreement will make wood and wood 
products fully eligible for use in Public Law 
480 market development projects and in the 
short and intermediate term export credit 
guarantee programs. The substitute will 
also establish a cooperative national forest 
products marketing program that is de- 
signed to improve the competitiveness of 
the United States forest products industry. 

Marketing Orders.—The Conference 
agreement will provide for an additional 
period during which marketing order re- 
quirements could be in effect if the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture determines it is neces- 
sary to prevent circumvention of a market- 
ing order by imports. The necessity for such 
additional period must be reviewed, on re- 
quest, every 3 years. The additional period 
can be no longer than 35 days and the Sec- 
retary must take certain issues into consid- 
eration when deciding whether to establish 
the additional period. 

Imported Meat and Poultry Products.— 
The Conference agreement will require the 
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Secretary of Agriculture, within 90 days 
after enactment of the Act, to submit a 
report to Congress specifying the planned 
distribution of resources of the Department 
of Agriculture for sampling imports of meat, 
poultry, and egg products to ensure compli- 
ance with the Federal Meat Inspection Act, 
the Poultry Products Inspection Act, and 
the Egg Products Inspection Act governing 
permitted levels of pesticide, drugs, and 
other residues in such products. The report 
must also respond to a 1987 Inspector Gen- 
eral audit report. 

Other Provisions.—The conference agree- 
ment also contains a provision concerning 
the export credit guarantee program. The 
Conference agreement also calls for studies 
to be conducted concerning egg imports, 
rose imports, the Canadian wheat import li- 
censing scheme, the use of intermediate 
export credit, dairy imports, sugar imports, 
and honey imports. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Utah is recognized. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, the om- 
nibus trade bill is a prime example of 
how to sink a piece of legislation with 
good intentions. H.R. 3 should not 
become law because its flaws far out 
weigh its pluses. 

Not one of us, from either side of 
the aisle, has denied the need to exam- 
ine the reasons for America’s current 
standing in the international arena. 
Many of us wholeheartedly support 
the idea of overhauling those aspects 
of U.S. trade policy which are barriers 
to improving our trade position, and I 
want to acknowledge the efforts of 
those Senators who have worked so 
hard on this bill. 

There are many things about H.R. 3 
that are meritorious. For example, sev- 
eral of us have been working for a long 
time on process patent protection. The 
trade bill contains provisions which 
will prevent foreign companies from 
pirating American process patents and 
then selling products made with these 
new manufacturing methods in the 
United States. In contrast to many of 
our trading partners, our current 
patent law does not provide this pro- 
tection for American innovators when 
products are manufactured abroad and 
then shipped back to the United 
States. 

America’s patent system has been 
one of the key reasons for our techno- 
logical leadership; these amendments 
will help preserve this leadership, par- 
ticularly in such dynamic industries as 
fiber optics, pharmaceuticals, and bio- 
technology and engineering. The proc- 
ess patent protection provisions will 
effectively help to break down barriers 
to U.S. competitiveness and remove se- 
rious disadvantages faced by American 
business and industry. 

Unfortunately, we cannot say the 
same thing about other provisions of 
H.R. 3. In exchange for the process 
patent amendments and other policy 
improvements, the Senate is being 
asked to adopt a very costly, anticom- 
petitive precedent in labor policy. 
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Some of my colleagues have argued 
that the good in this bill outweighs 
the bad and that we should support it. 
Mr. President, the price is too high. I 
must vote against this conference 
report, and will vote to sustain a Presi- 
dential veto if necessary, because I do 
not believe the good aspects of this bill 
should be held hostage to the econom- 
ic terrorism of provisions which re- 
strict the ability of companies to close 
or layoff workers and which could not 
be enacted on their own merits. Let us 
be clear about one thing: the vote to 
adopt the conference report is not a 
vote on trade reform. 

Why do I feel so strongly about 
these so-called simple notice provi- 
sions? Because, if you take the time to 
read the provisions, you recognize that 
they are not simple at all. Even the 
author of the “Outlook” column in 
Monday’s Wall Street Journal failed 
to read and understand the language 
of these provisions. Contrary to the as- 
sertion that these provisions are being 
“blown out of proportion” by the 
President and the business communi- 
ty, these new requirements will have 
serious adverse impacts on American 
competitiveness—the very issue we are 
trying to address with this trade bill. 
Supporting the conference report with 
these particular sections is like taking 
two steps forward in trade policy and 
five steps back. 

First, these provisions do not apply 
only to closings. They also apply to 
layoffs. Layoffs are a necessary and 
ongoing part of any company’s adjust- 
ment to new economic conditions. This 
bill, by imposing regulations on lay- 
offs, not only slows down a company’s 
ability to adjust to change, but also 
forces the transfer of resources from 
productive uses to meeting the re- 
quirements of compliance. 

Second, these provisions apply to 
any company or facility which em- 
ploys 100 workers or more. I believe it 
is important to remember that there 
are many independent companies 
which may employ over 100 workers, 
but which are still relatively small en- 
terprises. We are not talking only 
about General Motors, USX, or any 
other Fortune 500 company. 

Third, though we all agree that 
there are circumstances under which 
the notice provisions are unreasonable 
and should not be applied, it is impos- 
sible to anticipate every such instance. 
Language in this bill which attempts 
to accommodate these very real cir- 
cumstances is, of course, ambiguous. 
Employers will find it risky to rely on 
these exemptions. Many entities, in- 
cluding any individual worker, unions, 
local governments, or public interest 
groups, are authorized to sue under 
this bill. Employers will have to 
endure lengthy and costly litigation 
until the courts establish through case 
law what we in Congress have failed to 
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do—articulate understandable 
practical standards. 

Let me provide a few examples. 

Let us say the Utah Co., which is 
heavily dependent on petroleum, expe- 
riences a sudden hike in the cost of 
manufacturing due to a shift in oil 
prices and must immediately layoff a 
third of its work force in order to com- 
pensate for this price increase. The 
union representing the workers files 
suit in Federal court charging that the 
foreign political situation influencing 
the oil price increase was forseeable. A 
judge will ultimately decide whether 
or not the hike in oil prices was for- 
seeable, but this decision will be issued 
years after the fact when arm-chair 
quarter-backing is at its best. 

It is kind of funny that the best 
market analysts money can buy could 
not predict the stock market crash, 
but these provisions require companies 
to predict 60 days into the future or be 
penalized. I would not be surprised if 
some companies will simply send out a 
notice routinely to protect their right 
to respond to market realities. 

Let us say a Salt Lake company, 
which employs 300 people, has decided 
to eliminate the third shift involving 
75 workers for a 4-month period. Be- 
cause the layoff was for less than 6 
months and did not affect one-third of 
its work force, the company did not 
give notice. The union filed suit argu- 
ing that this action constituted a plant 
closing under the definition that it 
was a temporary shut down of an op- 
erating unit. The courts will end up 
deciding if this event was a plant clos- 
ing or a layoff. 

Let us take a third example. Let us 
say ABC Corp. buys a facility from 
Acme Industries and signs a purchase 
agreement which states its intention 
to hire at least two-thirds of the em- 
ployees with no more than a 6-month 
break in employment. If the company 
later finds it can rehire only half of 
the workers, or that it must wait an 
additional month to rehire, suits may 
be filed charging violations not only of 
the plant closing statute but of the 
purchase agreement as well. Even if 
notice is given, the employer may still 
be held liable under the purchase 
agreement. 

Let us say a Salt Lake City company 
moves its warehouse facility to Provo, 
UT but wants to keep all its current 
employees. A suit is filed against the 
company charging that it should have 
given notice because Provo is not a 
reasonable commuting distance. Again, 
this issue can be resolved only through 
the courts, and while the company 
cannot be enjoined from moving, it 
has no way of predicting the real cost 
of the move. 

To take another example, let us say 
the Ogden Corp. is in financial diffi- 
culty and may have to close. There is a 
chance they could survive if they got 
some additional orders, but giving 60- 
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days notice to their workers and to the 
local government would guarantee 
that no customer would buy from 
them. The sponsors of these provisions 
claim that the “faltering company” 
exemption is the ultimate protection 
for companies in this situation. 

Let me read the language of this 
provision. Section (b)(1) states: 

An employer may order the shutdown of a 
single site of employment before the conclu- 
sion of the 60-day period if as of the time 
that notice would have been required the 
employer was actively seeking capital or 
business which, if obtained, would have en- 
abled the employer to avoid or postpone in- 
definitely the shutdown and the employer 
reasonably and in good faith believed that 
giving the notice required would have pre- 
cluded the employer from obtaining the 
needed capital or business. 

(b)(2) An employer may order a plant clos- 
ing or mass layoff before the conclusion of 
the 60-day period if the closing or mass 
layoff is caused by business circumstances 
that were not reasonably foreseeable as of 
the time that notice would have been re- 
quired. 

There are enough qualifiers in this 
one provision to make even a second- 
rate attorney rich. What company 
would put itself into this legislative 
swamp of confusion? And, in the con- 
ference report, the sponsors make 
clear this gobbledy-gook is really just 
a defense an employer might raise in 
court. In sum, this language, like all of 
these provisions, promises much but 
provides little. 

As the examples indicate, these al- 
leged simple provisions, Mr. President, 
cede traditional management decisions 
to the judicial branch of Government. 
And, frankly, this reliance on a case- 
by-case examination to determine the 
propriety of each company’s proce- 
dures in closing a facility or in laying 
off workers is an indication that even 
the proponents of these provisions re- 
alize that a 60-day notice standard 
cannot be applied across-the-board. 

My question to the Senate is why 
must we aggravate the financial prob- 
lems of American companies by requir- 
ing adherence to a new Federal stand- 
ard everyone of us knows will be inap- 
propriate in a substantial number of 
cases? 

Congress cannot second-guess the 
reasons that many firms gave short or 
no advance notice of a plant closing or 
permanent layoff. I do not believe that 
business owners and plant managers 
as a whole deliberately withold an- 
nouncement of a decision to close the 
plant from their employees without 
cause. 

The GAO report often cited by pro- 
ponents states that 23 percent of firms 
with more than 100 employees provide 
no specific notice to those workers 
who will be affected by a plant closure 
or mass layoff. That translates into 77 
percent who do give notice—voluntari- 
ly. Of these, according to the GAO 
survey, 46 percent give more than 2 
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weeks notice; and 9 percent give 3 
months or more. 

The danger of these statistics, how- 
ever; is that they are incomplete. We 
are expected to believe that all of the 
employers comprising the 23 percent 
who gave no notice, or the 54 percent 
who gave notice of 2 weeks or less, had 
no legitimate reason for delaying an 
announcement. 

While the bill would reduce the pen- 
alty incurred by an employer for fail- 
ure to give notice by the amount of 
wages paid, the bill gives no credit for 
other employer initiatives to assist 
workers make the transition to new 
jobs. As a matter of fact, severance 
pay and lump-sum adjustment pay- 
ments were specifically deleted from 
the conference report as applying to 
the offset. Many companies offer job 
search assistance, relocation allow- 
ances, career counseling, and place- 
ment assistance. Some offer retraining 
programs or allowances. What incen- 
tive is there, Mr. President, for an em- 
ployer to offer readjustment programs 
above and beyond their obligation 
under the law? 

If employers are as hard hearted as 
some of the sponsors would have us 
believe, then a predictable conse- 
quence of these provisions will be the 
elimination of many of the positive 
programs we say we support. 

I have been fascinated at the lack of 
discussion to date of the $980 million 
the President recommended that we 
include in the trade bill to help dislo- 
cated workers. Mr. President, along 
with most of my colleagues on both 
sides of the aisle, I support the provi- 
sions in this bill for a revised dislocat- 
ed worker program under the Job 
Training Partnership Act. JTPA has 
been a help to hundreds of thousands 
of dislocated workers since its incep- 
tion in 1983, but it can do more. The 
$980 million investment Congress pro- 
poses to make in this program is recog- 
nition of the fact that retraining and 
other transitional assistance is the 
way to help those workers who are af- 
fected by a closing or layoff. A manda- 
tory requirement for 60 days notice 
will not save these workers’ jobs—if 
anything it will hasten the day of 
reckoning. 

Finally, new Federal regulations 
making it far more difficult for busi- 
ness to shift resources from one use to 
another will have a wholly negative 
impact on our global competitiveness 
and on our ability to create jobs. En- 
trepreneurs will be discouraged from 
taking risks; growth and expansion 
will be slowed even under optium eco- 
nomic conditions since employers will 
always have to “play it safe.” 

We need only to look at the employ- 
ment growth of our trading partners— 
or more specifically, the lack thereof— 
to prove this point. The Wall Street 
Journal article says that Canada, 
Japan, and West Germany seem to be 
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competing just fine.” If that is true, it 
isn’t because of their plant closing law. 
It is important to note that these na- 
tions have significantly higher unem- 
ployment rates than the United States 
and have been unable to generate any- 
where near the same rate of job 
growth. Several of our Western Euro- 
pean friends and some of the unions in 
those countries are reportedly reevalu- 
ating their restrictive labor-manage- 
ment policies in order to improve em- 
ployment conditions for their workers. 
They want to copy the United States. 

No, Mr. President, this is not a 
simple notice provision. It is not 
simple because it applies to layoffs. It 
is not simple because it jeopardizes 
small and medium size companies. It is 
not simple because it prompts an ava- 
lanche of costly, wasteful litigation. It 
is not simple because, despite the rhet- 
oric that notice should be mandated 
for the benefit of workers, it will not 
save a single job. It is not simple be- 
cause it will seriously affect the flexi- 
bility of American business to allocate 
resources productively and will ulti- 
mately cost American jobs. 

Conventional political wisdom tells 
us that it is unwise to vote against this 
trade bill. We are told that unless we 
support this legislation, the Democrat- 
ic leadership will block any consider- 
ation of the positive features found in 
the bill. There will be no alternative. 
That is a call the majority is within its 
rights to make, but it certainly estab- 
lishes a deplorable precedent and 
raises serious questions about the mo- 
tives of some with regard to this bill. 

I hope my colleagues have the cour- 
age to stand up against these threats 
and vote to support a trade bill that is 
unencumbered by this kind of anti- 
competitive mandate. I hope they un- 
derstand that this nation cannot 
remain competitive, when we establish 
the precedent that basic business deci- 
sions must first be approved by a 
judge. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Apams). The Senator has yielded the 
floor. 

Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum and ask 
unanimous consent that the time be 
charged pro rata against all remaining 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, is time 
coming pro rata off the allotted time 
to the Senators who were included in 
the order? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair has ruled that the time comes 
equally from all parties to whom time 
has been allocated. 

Mr. BYRD. I thank the Chair. So 
that Senators will know if they are not 
here to speak and there has to be a 
quorum Call, the time comes off every- 
one’s time. 

I believe I have 10 minutes, less the 
pro rata share. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
majority leader is correct. 

Mr. BYRD. I will take my little bit 
of time right now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
majority leader is recognized. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, it has 
become fashionable in some circles in 
the United States to cite the decline in 
America’s economy as the barometer 
of America’s declining leadership in 
the West. America is in its declining 
years, according to this theory, and we 
best pull in our belts, make the best of 
it, husband our resources, and scale 
down our commitments to our long- 
time allies and to our friends, from the 
Pacific to the Persian Gulf. 

What is the genesis of these theo- 
ries? It always comes back to the fact 
that our economic house is in disarray, 
and that is best demonstrated by the 
twin deficits in our national budget 
and in our trade balance with our 
trading partners. 

Mr. President, no more clear testi- 
mony can be given to the intertwined 
relationship between our economic 
health and our national security than 
those theories. We cannot sustain our- 
selves, our alliances, our commitments, 
if these imbalances continue. 

Let me hasten to add that this is not 
a problem exclusive to our relations 
with Japan. A great deal of attention 
has been focused on our ever increas- 
ing trade gap with Japan, and with 
good reason, for in absolute terms the 
increase in our deficit with Japan is 
far greater than with any other coun- 
try. 

However, when the increase in bilat- 
eral trade deficits is viewed as a per- 
centage increase, over the period 1981- 
87, it is equally obvious that America’s 
trade problem is a global phenomenon, 
not just a Japanese phenomenon. 
Japan ranks only seventh in terms of 
the percentage increase in our bilater- 
al trade deficits with our top 10 trad- 
ing partners. The Japanese deficit has 
increased by 224 percent in those 
years, but the deficit with Western 
Germany has increased by 848 per- 
cent, and the trade deficit with the 
United Kingdom has increased 426 
percent. 

The increased deficit in percentage 
terms of our bilateral trade has been 
greater in the cases of France, Italy, 
Taiwan, and Mexico as well, than 
Japan's percentage increase. 
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So America's trade problem is world- 
wide—but, Mr. President, the problem 
begins at home. We have had years of 
neglect, years of inaction, years of 
whistling in the dark, years of rosy 
scenarios and no policy. 

This is a landmark bill, which, for 
the first time in the history of our 
trade legislation, attempts to address 
the full range of the problem, from 
the international competitiveness of 
the United States, to unfair barriers 
abroad, from the need to address 
Third World debt, to the need to 
manage our currency in relation to 
other currencies. Like any bill of this 
proportion, after 3 years of work, with 
the participation of most of the com- 
mittees in both Houses of Congress, it 
has defects, disappointments, and 
gaps. 

But overall it is an effort the Nation 
can be proud of, and that the Senate 
can be proud of. It is the product of bi- 
partisan effort, having had 71 votes in 
this Senate with 2 other sure votes 
absent at the time, which indicates 
clearly that 73 Senators were in sup- 
port of this bill when it passed the 
Senate; 73 out of 100. 

And I have not given up hope that 
the President will yet see fit to sign it. 
Yes, we are aware that there are prob- 
lems that the President has with the 
bill, and the conferees have removed 
many, many provisions which the ad- 
ministration found to be objection- 
able. We have accommodated the ad- 
ministration’s concerns in many areas. 
The administration’s views were taken 
into account. 

I appeal to the President to reconsid- 
er his opposition to this legislation, It 
is legislation that the United States 
needs, and in fact, needs urgently. It is 
in our national security interest. It is 
in the interest of putting pressure on 
dangerous and growing mercantilist 
trading practices among some of our 
most important trading partners. It is 
the opposite of protectionist, for its 
goal is to reduce protectionism and to 
promote open markets worldwide. 

This bill is comprehensive. Opening 
up new markets, retraining our work- 
ers, protecting our national security, 
beefing up section 301, putting muscle 
behind the drive for better trained 
workers, giving our scientists and in- 
ventors the copyright and patent pro- 
tection they deserve—these are the 
elements of a comprehensive, long 
overdue overhaul of our trade policy. 
My colleagues have spoken at length 
on the many contributions this meas- 
ure makes. We can all be proud of it. 

I commend the Senators who have 
put this omnibus bipartisan bill to- 
gether and the conferees on both sides 
of the Hill and on both sides of the 
aisle who have labored for months to 
work out the differences between the 
two Chambers and the White House. I 
urge its adoption by a wide majority. 
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And so to the President of the 
United States, I urge you to put aside 
your objections to this provision or 
that provision and to sign this legisla- 
tion. Mr. President, put down your 
veto pen. We are at the llith hour 
when it comes to dealing with our Na- 
tion's trade problems. There is no time 
left on the shot clock. This is the 
three-point play. The President can 
put this game into overtime. I expect 
he will. We will have to vote again. 
But this vote defines who takes the 
ball down the court first when we go 
into overtime. 

Mr. President, how much time do I 
have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
majority leader has 3 minutes and 30 
seconds remaining. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may reserve 
that time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum, with the understanding 
that the time is taken pro rata from 
the time of all Senators whose names 
were included in the order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
the understanding. That will be done. 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 10 minutes of the allocat- 
ed time and reserve the remainder. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is recognized for 10 minutes. 
The remainder of his time will be re- 
served. 

Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, the 
Senate version of this bill passed the 
Senate on July 21 of last year—9 
months ago—and since that time it 
has been under continuous public 
scrutiny. The administration, foreign 
governments, and the press have had a 
better chance to study this trade bill 
than any trade bill since World War 
II, and more Members of both Houses 
have participated in the conference 
than any other trade bill in the histo- 
ry of our country. 

There has been so much public scru- 
tiny for so long that all the bad policy 
has been cooked out of this bill. It is 
sound, bipartisan legislation. This leg- 
islation was written jointly by Demo- 
crats and Republicans. Fifty-eight 
Senators cosponsored this bill. 
Twenty-five of those are Republicans. 
As I looked around the Chamber 
during the debates, I could identify 
specific provisions of this bill with spe- 
cific Members, both Democrats and 
Republicans. I spoke earlier of the 
Senator from Delaware, Senator 
Rotn, and his efforts with regard to 
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trade adjustment assistance. Here was 
a Republican Senator who played a 
major role. The administration had 
opposed the trade adjustment assis- 
tence provision, but over the adminis- 
tration’s opposition we put it in be- 
cause we thought it was fiscally sound 
legislation. 

I went to visit with the President 
last year and said, “Mr. President, as 
the new chairman of the Finance 
Committee, I am sure not seeking con- 
frontation. I am looking for coopera- 
tion, seeing if we cannot have a bipar- 
tisan trade bill to help develop a trade 
policy for this country.” 

I look at other Senators, chairmen 
of committees like Senator LEAHY of 
Agriculture, Senator SarsBanes of 
Banking, Senator DeConcrn1 of Judi- 
ciary, they dropped or modified scores 
of pieces of legislation at the request 
of this administration. Some think we 
have gone too far in the cause of bi- 
partisanship on this bill to accommo- 
date the concerns of the administra- 
tion, but I say this conference has 
made changes that the administration 
proposed that made good sense, and 
we rejected those provisions that un- 
reasonably undermined the purposes 
of the bill. 

Let me cite you some examples. The 
conference agreed to the President's 
request not to delegate the President’s 
authority on import protection to the 
U.S. Trade Representative, but the 
conference did provide for delegation 
of that authority to take action 
against violations of trade agreements. 
Senator Baucus and Senator ROTH, a 
Democrat and a Republican, spon- 
sored that one. 

The President suggested a provision 
making reciprocity a consideration in 
trade retaliation cases, and another 
making it possible for U.S. patent- 
holders to prevent the importation of 
patented articles without having to 
prove injury. The conference accepted 
those ideas. 

This Senate voted against giving the 
President the authority to proclaim 
changes in rates of duty in the Tokyo 
Round of GATT negotiations. This 
time the President convinced us he 
should have that authority, and we 
put it in this bill. 

In the closing days of the trade con- 
ference, two Cabinet officers and the 
Trade Ambassador came into my 
office and said, “Senator, we have to 
have some more concessions; we have 
to bring something out of this meeting 
with you and with Senator Dan- 
FORTH.” I said, “Gentlemen, I have 
four pages here, single spaced, hun- 
dreds of items where we made changes 
or deleted provisions to accommodate 
the administration’s requests. We have 
already done that.” 

They said, “Well, there are just 11 
more.” I said. That day is past. We 
worked very hard to make an accom- 
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modation. You are not going to write 
this bill and neither are we. It is the 
product of all of us working together 
to develop a good trade policy for our 
country.” 

The bill reasserts the constitutional 
role of Congress in trade and interna- 
tional economic policy without doing 
violence to our Nation’s leadership of 
the free world on trade. 

Since 1934, when Cordell Hull con- 
vinced the Congress that delegating 
authority to the President on trade 
negotiations was in the best interests 
of this country, Congress has gradual- 
ly given away the powers that it might 
otherwise have exercised on the condi- 
tion it keep a role in making trade 
policy. We cannot go out and negoti- 
ate the details. We know that. Con- 
gress is not constituted to accomplish 
that. But we have to be a part of the 
policy. 

And we have to have communica- 
tions between us. In the past Congress 
relied on the executive branch to carry 
out congressional policy. But in return 
the executive branch honored Con- 
gress’ constitutional role in trade. 
That is what we are reinstituting here. 

This administration has called into 
question all of those delegations of au- 
thority by repeatedly making trade 
and international economic policy 
without consulting with the Congress. 
If this administration can do that, 
then the next President can do it as 
well, be that President a Democrat or 
a Republican. 

At this point this bill is not going to 
apply to President Reagan. It will 
apply to the next President and to the 
next Senate. None of us knows wheth- 
er Democrats or Republicans are going 
to control this Senate, or whether that 
President will be a Democrat or a Re- 
publican. 

I say to my Republican friends, I 
want our trade laws defended from the 
partisanship of the next President 
whether he is a Democrat or a Repub- 
lican because it serves the interest of 
this country. It serves the interest of 
my State and their States, too. If we 
do not put this bill into law, then the 
ability of each of us to defend the in- 
terests of our States has been dimin- 
ished. In effect, the administration is 
saying it knows best on trade, and the 
Congress should keep quiet on this 
issue. The administration told Senator 
MurkowskI that it knew best about 
the opening of the Kansai Airport 
project in Japan to American bids. But 
the Senator’s provision on this bill 
mandating a section 301 investigation 
into that problem was put in the bill. 
And it resulted in action on that front. 
Once it was put into the trade bill, it 
really caught the attention of the Jap- 
anese Government. 

The administration told Senator 
CoHEN and Senator Domenici that it 
knew best in not acting on the prob- 
lems of seriously injured domestic in- 
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dustries in their States. But it is this 
legislation that requires the President 
to take appropriate Federal action 
when a domestic industry is seriously 
injured, and is willing to do its share 
to pull itself up by its own bootstraps. 

The administration told Senator 
Roru it knew best in trying to knock 
out the trade adjustment assistance 
provisions that I was talking about 
earlier. But we put them in the bill be- 
cause Senator RoTH made a good case. 

The administration told Senator 
HEINZ, Senator D'AMATO, and Senator 
Moynrnan that getting the Europeans 
to cease unfair trade practices that 
hurt Pennsylvania and New York 
pasta producers was not possible at 
this moment, but it was the provision 
that those Senators put into this bill 
that conditioned settlement of the 
citrus case on the Europeans living up 
to their part of the deal on pasta that 
got the administration to pay atten- 
tion to their concerns. 

I could give you a lot of similar ex- 
amples, on both the Republican and 
on the Democratic side. In each case, 
without this bill, Congress would have 
been ignored. If this bill fails to pass, 
you can bet the next administration 
will learn a very important lesson. You 
do not have to worry with the U.S. 
Senate on trade. Its bark is a lot worse 
than its bite. 

In 1985, a number of us in the 
Senate were concerned that the dollar 
was too high. The former Secretary of 
the Treasury kept the dollar at artifi- 
cially high levels. He said the high 
dollar was a sign of the strength of 
America. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 10 
minutes that the Senator has allocat- 
ed to himself has expired. 

Mr. BENTSEN. How much time does 
the Senator from Texas have left? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 9 minutes and 50 seconds 
remaining. 

Mr. BENTSEN. I will allow myself 
another 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is recognized for 3 minutes. 

Mr. BENTSEN. But that policy 
changed when the President put in a 
new Secretary of the Treasury. But 
what about the next President? This 
bill would require the next Secretary 
of the Treasury to reveal the adminis- 
tration’s exchange rate policy. In 1981, 
a number of Senators fresh from the 
experience of approving the Tokyo 
Round of trade agreements urged the 
administration to enforce those agree- 
ments, but it remained inactive against 
foreign trade agreement violations 
from January 1, 1981, to April 1987, 
over 6 years. That policy began to 
change when this bill began to move. 
This bill requires the next administra- 
tion to act against foreign violations of 
trade agreements unless the Trade 
Representative can and does invoke 
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one of five carefully limited excep- 
tions. 

When the administration enters into 
trade negotiations with other coun- 
tries without consulting with the Con- 
gress, such as they did on subsidies 
with Mexico, on the free trade agree- 
ment with Canada, and on exchange 
rates, what does it teach the next ad- 
ministration? If we fail to bring this 
free-lance style of negotiating within 
accepted procedures today, each Sena- 
tor will be less able to come to the aid 
of his constituents in trade negotia- 
tions. And every American trade nego- 
tiator for the next 10 years will be 
weaker because he will not be able to 
promise that the American Congress 
and the American President will be 
united on trade policy. 

Under this bill, the committees of 
Congress have a seat at the negotiat- 
ing table, and under this bill Congress 
can revoke the expedited legislative 
procedures for congressional action on 
trade agreements if the administration 
fails to consult. That is all we ask. The 
next President will speak with author- 
ity on trade if this bill is enacted. 

Mr. President, when I hear the trade 
minister of Japan denounce this bill as 
protectionist, and as racist, I am abso- 
lutely outraged. This bill has been ex- 
posed to extensive and intensive Japa- 
nese lobbying for 9 months. Japan 
spent over $60 million last year hiring 
lobbyists and public relations firms 
principally to work on this Congress, 
the administration, and editorial writ- 
ers across the country. All this just to 
say to us that the bill is racist and pro- 
tectionist. I ask, how many refugees 
have they taken into Japan from 
other countries? How many refugees 
from foreign lands have we taken into 
this country. 

I saw the two Senators from Hawaii 
of Japanese ancestry pass a bill here 
with an enormous majority to recom- 
pense what we thought was a wrong 
done to people of Japanese ancestry in 
this country. 

As far as the claim of protectionism 
is concerned, let us look at what has 
happened to the level of Japanese pro- 
tectionism. According to the World 
Bank 29 percent of imports to Japan 
from the industrialized world are sub- 
ject to protection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
additional time which the Senator has 
yielded to himself has expired. 

Mr. BENTSEN. How much time does 
the Senator from Texas have? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 74 minutes. 

Mr. BENTSEN. Two more minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas is recognized. 

Mr. BENTSEN, While the Japanese 
Trade Minister is making accusations 
of protectionism, what about this ad- 
ministration? It has been granting ad 
hoc special-interest import protection 
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responding to the sectors in our econo- 
my that cried the loudest, that had 
the most political muscle. 

What we really need is a consistent 
trade policy for our country. In 1981, 
the European Community had import 
protection on 10 percent of its imports 
from industrial countries. The United 
States had 9 percent protected. In 
1986, European protection had risen 
13 percent, but U.S. protection had 
risen beyond that of Europe. It cov- 
ered 15 percent of our imports from 
industrialized countries. 

What we are asking for is that with 
regard to any country that has full 
access to our markets, we be entitled 
to full access to their markets. That is 
the thrust of this legislation: Break 
down those barriers to trade; let our 
products in as we would let yours in. 

This bill changed the law to help 
prevent partisanship in trade proce- 
dures such as choosing the chairman 
of the International Trade Commis- 
sion or the members of the private- 
sector advisory committees on trade 
on a partisan basis. That helps Repub- 
licans and Democrats. None of us pros- 
pers from a partisan trade policy. 

This bill would serve the interests of 
our country, not the interests of either 
political party. As chairman of the 
committee responsible to the Senate 
on trade policy, I am not going to sit 
by while an administration, Democrat 
or Republican, takes over economic 
policy through delegations we in Con- 
gress have given to the administration. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remain- 
der of my time. 

Mr. REID addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nevada is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. REID. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of this Omnibus Trade and 
Competitiveness Act of 1987, known as 
H.R. 3. I support the bill for a lot of 
reasons. 

We have heard talk here the last few 
days about the weak dollar, and we 
know that it has not led to a decrease 
in the trade balance. It proves the 
need for barrier-lowering bills such as 
this, for only one reason. There are a 
number of important provisions in this 
bill. There is new negotiating author- 
ity that is authorized in this legisla- 
tion. 

We have the super 301 provisions, 
for which I think the conferees should 
be commended. The work they have 
done on this one provision, if nothing 
else was done on the bill, is certainly a 
step forward. This is the so-called 
“little Gephardt” provision of the bill, 
which took the good and the bad of 
the provisions that came from the 
House, and the conferees worked on it, 
and they have come up with a balance 
that is really good. It brings out to the 
American public that Congress is will- 
ing to do something about fair trade. 
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We hear much about fair trade, and 
I think that if we took a poll of every- 
one in the Senate, everyone would ac- 
knowledge that free trade is certainly 
best. But unless we have fair trade tied 
to this concept of free trade, it is 
meaningless. For too long we have 
heard people talk about free trade, 
without adding the necessary partner 
to that, and that is fair trade. I think 
that is what the super 301 provision 
does—it brings about a more fair trade 
for this country. 

Another important provision of this 
bill is that it provides adjustment as- 
sistance to workers displaced by for- 
eign competition. In effect, it says that 
these people who have been displaced 
because of foreign competition will 
have jobs; they will be able to do 
something; they will be trained to do 
something meaningful. That is impor- 
tant. 

We have heard speeches on the 
Senate floor—among those given by 
the Presiding Officer Mr. ADAMS, re- 
lated to plant closing, and the state- 
ments have been good, 

I was watching a television program 
over the weekend, and it brought out a 
very interesting point. The man who 
was talking is the Governor of the 
State of Massachusetts. He stated that 
the State of Massachusetts has a pro- 
vision similar to our plant-closing pro- 
vision, on a State level. It has worked 
very well. He also pointed out that a 
person who was Secretary of Labor for 
this country, a person who has had 
wide-ranging experience in govern- 
ment, wrote a book, and one portion of 
the book talked about plant closing 
and how important it was to maintain 
a competitive edge for this country. 

He went on to say that this man said 
there should be a plant closing provi- 
sion in this country, but it should be 
at least a year, not the watered-down 
60 days we have. The person who 
wrote that is George Shultz, presently 
Secretary of State. 

I think we should all take note of 
the fact that this plant closing provi- 
sion is not something that someone 
came up with as some kind of figment 
of someone’s imagination. They did 
not come up with it without any prior 
thought. This is something that has 
been talked about for decades in this 
country. It is the law in other places in 
the world, and it has worked well; and 
no greater authority than our fine 
Secretary of State, George Shultz, 
says it is a good provision of law. 

Also, there is a provision in this bill 
which is something I offered an 
amendment on, on the Senate floor, 
last year, which was adopted, and the 
conferees accepted it. It deals with the 
National Critical Materials Council. 

We have heard many speeches on 
the Senate floor about the need for a 
long-range policy that deals with oil, 
oil imports, something to create and 
stimulate production of oil in this 
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country. It is good that we talk about 
that. But we never hear anything 
about a minerals policy. 

This country also needs a minerals 
policy. We do not have one. This bill 
goes a small step forward to creating a 
minerals policy. In fact, the National 
Critical Materials Council will go for- 
ward to establish a minerals policy. 
But it will also do something about 
critical materials like superconducting 
materials and ceramics, on which we 
have no policy in this country. The 
National Critical Materials Council 
strengthens a badly needed coordinat- 
ing body. This council is needed more 
than ever before, because these ad- 
vances in ceramics and superconduct- 
ing materials will revolutionize the 
world. Think what would happen if we 
could find a better way to conduct 
electricity. 

I can remember, as a young boy, in 
the southern part of the State of 
Nevada, the power lines that used to 
carry the power—and still do—from 
Hoover-Boulder Dam to southern Cali- 
fornia, 

Standing under one of these power 
lines, you could hear the snap and the 
crackle 24 hours a day. I did not real- 
ize, as a young boy, what that was. I 
now realize that it is the loss of power 
as it travels several hundred miles 
from Nevada to California. Supercon- 
ducting materials would prevent that, 
would save all the energy needed to 
manufacturer more power. 

The United States must be in the 
forefront of the effort to develop su- 
perconducting materials and ceramics. 
If we are not, we will forever lose our 
place in the world economy. 

Mr. President, I should like to say a 
word or two about the chairman of the 
Finance Committee. Without his ef- 
forts, this bill would not be in the 
place it is now. If there were ever an 
example of why experience is neces- 
sary and why experience is good for 
this body and Congress generally, it is 
the work that Senator LLOYD BENTSEN 
has done on this bill. I do not believe 
that this bill would be anywhere near 
the point it is at today but for the fact 
that Senator BENTSEN has patiently 
moved this bill to the point where it is 
today. 

Many other people would have 
thrown their arms up and said: “We 
can’t do a trade bill. There is too much 
difference between the House version 
and the Senate version. He wants this, 
they want this, and we just can’t do 
it.” But he has done it, and I think pa- 
tience has been the watchword for this 
man, 

Mr. President, his participation 
should put to rest the claim that this 
bill is a protectionist measure. All we 
need to do is look at the chairman’s 
background, to indicate that he would 
be no part of a protectionist bill. Here 
is a man who comes from a family in 
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Texas who are successful business 
people—ranching, landholdings, insur- 
ance business, and still involved in 
businesses. In fact, his father, some 93 
years old, works on a daily basis in 
some of the family holdings. 

Does this hardheaded businessman 
sound like the type who would support 
a protectionist bill? The answer is, of 
course not. We know that this chair- 
man, among all others, would not 
allow the United States to be treated 
any differently from the way it should 
be. 
Unfair barriers to U.S. exports in 
this bill are real. There is legislation 
prompting the Japanese to adopt vol- 
untary quotas. Why do we have that? 
Because of the chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee. The Japanese 
agreed to these voluntary import 
quotas principally because of the work 
that was done by the chairman. 

He has been fighting for a strong 
trade bill for 3 years at least that I 
know of, and I just am forever im- 
pressed with the background of the 
chairman of the Finance Committee, 
born in Texas, speaks Spanish, educat- 
ed in Texas, had a military career that 
is certainly one that we should all be 
proud of, rose from the rank of private 
to major in the Air Force during 
World War II. He has been a judge. He 
came to Congress I think when he was 
28 years old, served a number of terms 
in the House of Representatives, elect- 
ed to the Senate in 1970. Certainly we 
all acknowledge in this body his 
superb political skills. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Nevada has 
expired. 

Mr. REID. I ask unanimous consent 
for an additional 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. I will 
state to the Senator that under the 
order that has been entered it must be 
granted from another Member. 

Mr. BENTSEN. I grant 1 minute 
from the time of the Senator from 
Texas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is recognized. 

Mr. REID. I thank the Senator. The 
superb political skills about which I 
speak are no better represented than 
in this bill because it did take superb 
political skills. 

I want to express the gratitude of 
this entire body to the chairman of 
the Finance Committee for allowing 
this Senate the opportunity to be able 
to vote on this most important piece of 
legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Nevada has 
expired. 

Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 1 minute and thank the 
distinguished Senator from Nevada for 
his very gracious remarks, He has 
made a contribution to this legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Pursu- 
ant to the order, the Chair is reducing 
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each speaker’s time by 30 seconds be- 
cause of the two quorum calls. The 
time that is remaining will be divided 
according to the order. 

The Chair recognizes the Senator 
from California. 

Mr. WILSON. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, I grant myself 10 min- 
utes less 30 seconds, as the Chair has 
just described. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California is recognized. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, on 
Monday, my distinguished colleague 
and friend from Oregon, Senator 
Packwoop, the ranking member of the 
Finance Committee, addressed the 
very serious subject of this trade legis- 
lation. He suggested that the appropri- 
ate approach was a very critical analy- 
sis of its provisions in a weighing of 
the pros and cons, a very careful bal- 
ancing. 

I admire him for that approach and 
the leadership that he and the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee 
have given to this critically important 
legislation. 

But I would have to say that I think 
as the good and bad points must be 
weighed we need to focus on certain 
specifics. 

I have found that in this instance, 
while there is very much that is good, 
the deficiencies that the conference 
report still contains are serious defi- 
ciencies, sufficiently so that I think 
that the President is correct in seeking 
a different bill, one that does not have 
these flaws in it. They are not minor 
flaws. They are serious flaws. 

Much discussion has taken place 
with respect to plant closing. Would 
the trade bill be perfect if the plant 
closing provision were not contained in 
it? No, it would not be perfect. On bal- 
ance, were the plant closing provision 
stricken from it, would the balance be 
in favor of the bill? I think it would, 
though it would by no means be 
cleansed of all of its offending provi- 
sions. 

Before addressing the problems cre- 
ated by the plant-closing provision, I 
would like to note some of the other 
provisions that weigh against enact- 
ment of the trade bill. 

The provision intended to prevent 
so-called circumvention of the so- 
called voluntary restraint agreements 
on steel will further choke off Califor- 
nia and other States in the West from 
badly needed, affordable, quality steel. 

If we continue to unilaterally 
expand import restrictions on steel— 
with no end in sight—the figleaf of 
voluntariness will be gone with the 
wind of protectionism, if you will 
excuse the allusion. 

Mr. President, the direct budgetary 
cost of the bill is detrimentally high, 
and this is worse than simply ironic in 
light of the acknowledged connection 
between our budget deficit and our 
trade deficit. Do we really need to 
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spend $10 million of taxpayer’s money 
on a so-called Council on Com- 
petitiveness? Wouldn’t this sum of 
money do more to help our competi- 
tiveness if we used it to help a small 
business finance an export sale? 

I suspect not, because I think that it 
is the forerunner of an industrial 
policy that would cost us far more 
both in tax dollars and in terms of 
really counterproductive depreciation 
of the competitiveness that we really 
need. 

And talk about Congress struggling 
to reinvent the wheel, we already have 
a Council on Competitiveness paid for 
by the private sector and very ably 
chaired by the CEO of one of our 
country’s most internationally com- 
petitive companies: John Young of 
Hewlett-Packard. And, Mr. President, 
HP is competitive because it spent its 
own money to become competitive 
without the dubious benefit of a Fed- 
eral study. 

Mr. President, beyond these objec- 
tionable provisions, there was one 
action taken by the conferees on the 
trade bill—one small, unnoticed action 
on one small Senate amendment—that 
speaks volumes on the impact that 
trade contractionists—that is protec- 
tionists—had on the bill: The confer- 
ees on the trade bill decided that we 
do not need to know the cost to the 
U.S. economy of our protectionism. 

They want to know about costs of 
foreign protectionism, and they want 
to know about the dollar impact by 
our budget deficit on our trade deficit. 
But, they decided that they just did 
not want anyone to know about the 
costs to consumers and the costs to 
American workers of import restraints. 
They did not want precise figures 
from the International Trade Commis- 
sion on the costs to consumers because 
we have restrained fairly traded car 
imports from Japan; they did not want 
to know how much it costs our econo- 
my to restrain fairly traded steel im- 
ports; they did not want to know how 
much more low-income families must 
pay for clothing because of the inter- 
national textile and apparel cartel— 
the Multi-Fiber Arrangement. 

Those who successfully worked to 
delete my amendment to the trade bill 
that would require annual and ad hoc 
reports on the costs of import re- 
straint programs are frightened of the 
impact of the truth. They feel that 
they have a better chance to maintain 
and expand U.S. protectionism if in- 
formation on the resulting harm is not 
known to business and the public. 

The trade bill conferees want to pro- 
vide expanded adjustment benefits to 
workers who are harmed by fairly 
traded imports, but they do not want 
to help workers and businesses hurt by 
an unanticipated cutoff of such prod- 
ucts—a program which would require 
the type of information that my 
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amendment would have yielded. They 
do not care that plant workers are laid 
off or not hired for the lack of fairly 
traded imported steel because of a so- 
called VRA. 

Apparently, to the trade bill confer- 
ees, ignorance is protectionist bliss. 

Now, let’s talk about the plant clos- 
ing provision. 

Mr. President, every economist—lib- 
eral or conservative—has recognized 
that our economy has been a massive 
job creation machine. Furthermore, by 
comparison, despite the fact that we 
are providing so much more open 
access to our market than we are al- 
lowed by our trading partners, we are 
creating jobs while their employment 
levels are hardly moving. 

The United States has produced mil- 
lions of new jobs, more than Europe, 
Japan, Canada, and Australia com- 
bined in a comparable period. So, 
there is really no comparison. 

Why is that? Why during the very 
time that we are suffering this trade 
deficit have we been able to be the 
generator of millions of jobs when 
they are not? There are many reasons. 

There are many reasons why our 
economy has created so many jobs and 
is continuing to create jobs. One very 
basic reason—and I do not want to 
over simplify it—but one very basic 
reason is the freedom of employers to 
negotiate freely with employees, with- 
out undue Government interference. 

We have a vibrant economy because 
it has liquidity. 

Investment is encouraged when we 
leave unencumbered to two keys to 
production: Capital and labor. 

If we want to create a horrendous 
disincentive to investment of capital, 
we could require that any investment 
be held at least 60 days beyond the 
date that its owner decided to sell it. 
This would be plainly stupid and we 
would never do it. 

Well, the plant closing provision is 
just as stupid, for it would reduce 
market liquidity and therefore impose 
on the market a great disincentive to 
hire. Let us not forget, as we hear talk 
of the need to protect by legislation 
the interests of those who may be laid- 
off, that we must also protect the in- 
terests of those looking for a job. 

There are so many circumstances 
under which an employer may find it 
necessary to curtail employment that 
we cannot foresee all of them. We 
should not sit in judgment with the 
best intentions in the world trying to 
provide for the welfare of workers. We 
will do more harm by this provision 
than we will do good. 

If you tell an employer who is losing 
sales due to circumstances beyond his 
control that he must do something 
heroic in order to protect his workers, 
which will make him yet more expen- 
sive, you simply hasten his demise. It 
is like throwing a drowning man an 
anchor rather than a life preserver. 
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I would ask my friends who support 
this legislation to bear in mind that 
labor leaders can be wrong. They have 
not been historically the best econo- 
mists for their own membership. Time 
and again they have prescribed solu- 
tions which were more than costly to 
their own people. Labor leaders do not 
create jobs. Government regulations 
do not create jobs. Investment and 
labor create jobs in combination and if 
there is not investment, then the labor 
will be unemployed. 

We should be worried not only about 
those who are presently employed, Mr. 
President. We need to be concerned 
about those who would like to be who 
will require investment in new small 
businesses in order to be employed, 
and it is small business, Mr. President, 
that has given the millions of new jobs 
that America has created in these last 
few years. 

Mr. President, what we see is a fear 
on the part of small business of the 
legislation on plant closing, that to 
quote a Wall Street Journal news 
story, headlined that they fear that it 
“presages more laws mandating 
worker benefits.” 

Well, memory is not so short, Mr. 
President, that anyone on this floor 
cannot recall how this provision 
began. It is distinctly watered down at 
the present moment. It is the result of 
the requirement on the part of its 
author that he compromise and com- 
promise and compromise. And, candid- 
ly, rather than compromising, we 
should simply have, with all due re- 
spect for his good intentions, advised 
him that this is counterproductive. It 
is not in the interests of American 
workers to so depress the climate for 
investment that we do not bring the 
needed capital required for the cre- 
ation of new small businesses or for 
the expansion of them so that they 
can employ yet more workers. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article from the Wall 
Street Journal of August 17 be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

Business Is WORRIED THAT BILL ON PLANT 
CLOSINGS PRESAGES MORE Laws MANDATING 
WORKER BENEFITS 

(By Alan Murray) 

WASHINGTON.—White House economist 
Beryl Sprinkel claims the Senate-passed 
measure would destroy U.S. job growth. The 
National Association of Manufacturers says 
it would retard investment. Conservative 
columnist Warren Brookes calls it an “eco- 
nomic neutron bomb.” 

Behind all that immodest rhetoric, em- 
ployment experts say, lies a very modest 
proposal to require advance notification of 
plant closings. 

In its watered-down version, the plant- 
closing measure would require large compa- 
nies to give employees 60 days’ notice of 
major closings—a practice already common 
at most of the nation’s largest and most suc- 
cessful concerns. And the legislation is 
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chock full of loopholes through which hard- 
pressed companies can easily escape. 

“You have to have pretty unenlightened, 
closed-minded management not to be able 
to adjust to something like this,” says Rus- 
sell Sutherland, recently retired vice presi- 
dent for engineering and technology at 
Deere & Co. It's not that horrendous.” 

The fierce fight over the plant-closing leg- 
islation, like much of what goes on in Wash- 
ington these days, has become a triumph of 
symbol over substance. The AFL-CIO is vig- 
orously promoting the measure, in an effort 
to demonstrate its clout in a Democratic- 
controlled Congress, And business is equally 
determined to defeat it. 

“The paranoia level is really, really high,” 
says Mary Tavenner, a lobbyist for the Na- 
tional Association of Wholesaler-Distribu- 
tors. “The labor unions perceive themselves 
as controlling Congress right now, and the 
business groups are trying to keep the tanks 
from coming over the hill.” 

“The Chamber of Commerce, in particu- 
lar, has its back in the air because of the 
whole problem of labor legislation,” charges 
Howard Samuel, president of the Industrial 
Union Department of the AFL-CIO. “Any- 
thing that happens, they are going to 
oppose and go red in the face. It has very 
little to do with the substance.” 


LABOR’S REGULATORY AGENDA 


The plant-closing measure was approved 
by the Senate last month as part of its trade 
bill, but it will be up to House-Senate con- 
ferees to decide whether that provision re- 
mains in the final bill. The House-passed 
trade bill hasn’t any similar provision, al- 
though the House Education and Labor 
Committee approved a stronger plant-clos- 
ing bill in June. 

The real issue in the plant-closing battle is 
the business community's fear—and labor’s 
hope—that the measure will be “the camel's 
nose under the tent.” The unions have a 
long list of legislative proposals that would 
force more benefits from business, such as a 
higher minimum wage, mandated health 
benefits and parental leave. Many members 
of Congress, facing severe budget con- 
straints on their ability to expand govern- 
ment programs, are inclined to support 
labor’s regulatory agenda. 

“The government can't fund new pro- 
grams, so instead it is going to put its hands 
in business's pockets,” says Pete Lunnie, di- 
rector of labor relations for the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers. 

“There is a total package up there, which 
together all works in the direction of impos- 
ing rigidities on our labor market,” agrees 
Mr. Sprinkel. “We don’t want to repeat the 
failed experiment of Western Europe result- 
ing from mandated costs on the private 
sector.” 


POLICY WITH BROAD SUPPORT 


Despite such fears, a look at the substance 
of the plant-closing legislation indicates it is 
a mild measure, and reflects a policy sup- 
ported by most of academia and the busi- 
ness community, as well as labor. 

In the first place, most of America’s top 
companies already give their employees ad- 
vance notice of plant closings. A study of 
224 large corporations by the Conference 
Board, a business research group, found 
that about 87% of them gave employees 
some advance notice of closings, and nearly 
half gave more than three months’ notice— 
well over the 60 days required in the pro- 
posed law. 

Furthermore, the practice of giving ad- 
vance notice has been endorsed not only by 
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labor groups but also by most major busi- 
ness organizations. The National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, a leader in the fight 
against the plantclosing proposal, “consid- 
ers that early notice of plant closings is ben- 
eficial in assisting the dislocated worker 
find new employment,” according to its offi- 
cial policy book. The Business Roundtable 
urges companies closing plants “to provide 
the longest practicable notification to af- 
fected workers and communities.” 


VOLUNTARY VS. MANDATORY PRACTICE 


And a recent Labor Department task force 
on the subject also agreed that “advance no- 
tification to employees and the community 
of plant closings and largescale permanent 
layoffs is good employer practice.” 

Administration and business groups argue 
that they support Voluntary notice, but not 
mandatory notice. We don’t have any quar- 
rel that employers should provide advance 
notification,” says Mr. Lunnie. “We just 
don't want legislation.” 

An extensive study by the National Acade- 
my of Sciences concluded that the benefits 
of requiring two to three months’ advance 
notice of plant closings more than outweigh 
any costs. Failure to give notice, the study 
argued, increases the duration of workers’ 
unemployment, which in turn increases the 
cost of unemployment insurance to the gov- 
ernment. Moreover, the study found that 
while many of the nation’s largest compa- 
nies routinely give advance notice, most 
small and medium ones don’t. A General Ac- 
counting Office survey of companies smaller 
than those in the Conference Board study, 
for example, found that fewer than 20 per- 
cent gave more than a months notice. 

EFFECT ON COMMUNITY 

Experts also argue that large plant clos- 
ings can have a devastating effect on small 
communities. Early notice makes it easier 
for the community to make needed adjust- 
ments in such things as school budgets and 
other services affected by a shrinking tax 
base. 

“Quite frankly, it surprised me” that so 
many companies didn’t give notice, says Mr. 
Sutherland, who served on the academy’s 
study panel. “We felt that it had to be man- 
datory.” 

Critics of the legislation say the burden of 
advance notice is too great for small compa- 
nies. But the Senate measure exempts those 
with fewer than 100 employees. Critics also 
complain that the bill affects layoffs as well 
as closings, but the measure only includes 
layoffs that exceed six months and involve 
at least one-third of the work force. 

Business lobbyists also complain that 
public notice can undermine the efforts of 
companies trying to get credit or business 
they need to stay open. But in order to win 
votes for the proposal, the authors—Sen. 
Howard Metzenbaum (D., Ohio) and Sen. 
Edward Kennedy (D., Mass.)—added an ex- 
ception for companies actively seeking 
credit or business in the hopes of staying 
afloat. 

The result, says David Mowery of the 
Academy of Sciences, “is quite a bit less far- 
reaching than what is on the books in many 
European nations.” 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest that the fears are not exaggerat- 
ed, that those that are concerned that 
this is the foot in the door, the nose of 
the camel under the edge of the tent, 
are correct in having those fears. 
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The plant closing provision threat- 
ens the goose that lays the golden egg 
of expanding employment. 

Unfortunately, as is too often the 
case, organized labor is taking a 
narrow, parochial, and counter pro- 
ductive position that has few short- 
term benefits for its members but 
levies a great long-term cost on the 
entire Nation—and especially on those 
now looking for work. 

As I indicated at the start of my 
statement, I believe that there are a 
number of good provisions in this 
bill—provisions that I hope to see en- 
acted as the legislative process contin- 
ues. 

Among those provisions I consider to 
be needed urgently is the so-called 
“Super 301”. It recognizes that the 
only way to effectively deal with those 
who engage in wholesale unfair trade 
practices is to negotiate with them on 
a wholesale basis. We cannot afford 
the resources and we cannot afford 
the time to continue the industry-by- 
industry, product-by-product, retail 
negotiation schedule that has been 
followed to date. 

We need to engage some of our trad- 
ing partners—such as Japan, South 
Korea, Taiwan, and Germany—in 
broad, mini-GATT-like negotiations to 
address the broad range of trade dis- 
putes we have with them. The super 
301 provides the mandate for these ne- 
gotiations, and, if necessary a meas- 
ured response. 

I do want to emphasize that my 
statement should in no way be read to 
be critical of the work of the U.S. 
Trade Representative, Ambassador 
Clayton Yeutter. He has done an out- 
standing job, time after time, as has 
his small, efficient and over-worked 
staff. But despite their efforts against 
unfair trading practices overseas, and, 
on occasion, against know-nothing at- 
titudes within some corners of the ad- 
ministration, the mischievous ingenui- 
ty of some of our trading partners re- 
quires a broader-based remedial effort. 

These are also provisions in the om- 
nibus trade bill that address special 
concerns of my State of California—a 
State which boasts the sixth largest 
economy in the world. These provi- 
sions are not designed to protect Cali- 
fornia industries from fairly traded 
imports. Rather, they are designed to 
help meet unfair restraints on trade in 
important foreign markets. 

Mr. President, California is the larg- 
est agricultural producing State in the 
country. For Californians, a robust ag- 
ricultural export market means new 
jobs and an improvement in our na- 
tional trade deficit. 

As a member of the Senate Agricul- 
ture Committee, I successfully offered 
several amendments to the agricultur- 
al title of the trade bill. Each amend- 
ment, as included in the final bill now 
before us, has been geared to putting 
more muscle in our trade laws, to fight 
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barriers to free trade, and to bolster 
our competitiveness. 

For example, the bill contains a pro- 
vision based on the “Safe Food Im- 
ports Act,” which I authored, requir- 
ing the Food and Drug Administration 
to improve its monitoring, testing, and 
enforcement procedures to protect the 
public health from imported fruit and 
vegetables bearing illegal pesticide res- 
idues. 

This amendment not only protects 
the public health but also ensures a 
measure of equity for the American 
farmer by requiring foreign growers to 
abide by the same rules that apply to 
America’s farmers. 

Mr. President, there is another pro- 
vision included in the agricultural title 
of the bill that is of particular impor- 
tance to the growers in my State. It 
would effectively double the assistance 
available under the Targeted Export 
Assistance Program—or the “TEA Pro- 
gram” as its friends like to call it— 
from $110 million to $215 million for 
this fiscal year. 

The TEA Program, which I au- 
thored and included in the 1985 farm 
bill, has been called the “star of the 
1985 farm bill.” It has proven over- 
whelmingly successful in expanding 
exports by fighting fire with fire. The 
additional funding will make possible 
support for additional organizations 
that have been victimized by under- 
handed foreign competition. 

Mr. President, it is no secret that our 
agricultural producers have faced 
great difficulty, and in many cases, the 
flat out impossibility, when trying to 
export agricultural products to Japan. 

We address this problem in the bill 
with a sense of the Congress resolu- 
tion, which I authored along with my 
colleague, Senator Pryor, calling on 
the Government of Japan to remove 
its import barriers to United States ag- 
ricultural exports, including rice, beef, 
and citrus. 

Mr. President, we have afforded our 
trading partners, including Japan, lib- 
eral access to our markets and they 
had better afford us liberal access to 
theirs. The balmy days of easy access 
into U.S. markets are over for as long 
as it takes to knock down tariffs, 
quotas, and other protectionist bar- 
riers that are keeping U.S. agricultural 
exports out. 

The economic well being of Califor- 
nia’s agricultural industry depends 
heavily on expanding foreign exports. 
The agricultural title of the trade bill 
provides the key to opening new mar- 
kets and competing worldwide with 
foreign producers. 

Another major component of Cali- 
fornia’s vast and varied economy are 
industries that depend on intellectual 
property protection. Therefore, I am 
pleased that the trade bill includes a 
provision modeled on S. 335, the 
“Anti-Piracy and Market Access Act.” 
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I introduced this bill at the start of 
the 100th Congress, and I am pleased 
to have worked with a number of my 
colleagues, including the Senator from 
Missouri [Senator DANFORTH], the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Senator 
Hernz], the distinguished chairman of 
the Finance Committee [Senator 
BENTSEN], and especially the Senator 
from Maine [Senator MITCHELL] to 
have it included in H.R. 3. 

Adoption of my antipiracy and 
market access bill by the trade confer- 
ees is evidence that the Congress fully 
appreciates the harm being caused to 
a variety of U.S. industries. There is 
no doubt that the negotiating leverage 
provided by this bill will ultimately 
lead to billions of dollars of increased 
international sales for the U.S. movie 
and music industries. 

My bill, as incorporated in H.R. 3, re- 
quires the President to enter into ne- 
gotiations with all countries where 
piracy is flourishing and markets are 
closed to U.S. distributors of music, 
movies, and other U.S. products and 
services dependent on protection of 
their patents, copyrights, and trade- 
marks—so-called “intellectual proper- 
ty.” Such unfair trade practices cause 
between $23 to $40 billion in harm 
each year to U.S. industry, as was 
shown in a study recently completed 
by the U.S. International Trade Com- 
mission. 

Under the Wilson provisions, an 
annual review is conducted of interna- 
tional piracy, trademark counterfeit- 
ing, and patent infringement, as well 
as significant market barriers for intel- 
lectual property-based products. Nego- 
tiations with countries found to be 
causing significant problems must be 
given priority treatment, with a 6- 
month timetable for completion. 
Other trade negotiations designed to 
end unfair trade practices are general- 
ly conducted on a timetable of more 
than 12 months. 

Another enhancement provided by 
the Wilson provisions requires the 
U.S. Trade Representative to “self-ini- 
tiate“ these negotiations each year. 
This is a major change to present law 
that requires U.S. industries being in- 
jured to petition for relief—a long and 
expensive process. 

If the negotiation brings no remedy 
at the end of the 6-month time limit— 
which may be extended for 3 months 
under exceptional circumstances—the 
President is instructed to take what- 
ever action he feels is appropriate to 
resolve the dispute—including possible 
retaliation by limiting imports from 
the offending country. 

Mr. President, a coalition of indus- 
tries supported this legislation, and 
their work to have it included in the 
final bill was instrumental in achiev- 
ing success. Specifically, I was pleased 
to receive strong support from the 
movie and music industries, as well as 
from associations representing com- 
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puter software producers, pharmaceu- 
tical companies, and the computer in- 
dustry, all of which suffer massive 
losses each year due to closed markets 
and piracy. 

One other provision in the bill that 
will be extremely helpful to an impor- 
tant U.S. service industry will expedite 
the handling of international airline 
disputes. This industry is a significant 
one for our economy, generating a 
great deal of revenue each year. We 
cannot allow disputes over fair access 
to foreign markets for our air carriers 
to lay festering, thereby robbing our 
companies of vital revenues. Death by 
delay is too often a tactic employed by 
major world trading companies, and 
this provision, which I sponsored, di- 
rectly confronts this dilatory posture. 

The trade bill will bring our tariff 
schedules in line with the newly estab- 
lished harmonized tariff code which 
will help resolve some of the bureau- 
cratic impediments to trade. 

The trade bill makes an important 
change in our trade laws that has 
served as an impediment to expanded 
trade under the terms of the United 
States-Israel Free Trade Agreement 
an agreement I was proud to support. 

The bill also repeals the oil windfall 
profits tax which has certainly out- 
lived its usefulness. It refines the For- 
eign Corrupt Practices Act, and it 
makes very helpful changes to our 
export control laws that allows us to 
focus more precisely on the truly criti- 
cal technologies that should be kept 
out of the hands of our enemies. 

While the omnibus trade bill must 
stand on its own, it is worthwhile to 
consider what was in the two bills that 
went to conference. 

Among the objectionable items 
dropped were the infamous Gephardt 
amendment, mandatory 201 sanctions, 
private right of action and trade scoff- 
law provisions, and the Bryant amend- 
ment. 

With these provisions in mind, I 
voted against the trade bill when it 
was considered by the Senate last 
July. With these provisions deleted, 
and with others greatly modified, it 
looks a lot less frightening. So while 
we started with a Senate and House 
amalgamation that constituted the 
trade equivalent of a Stephen King 
novel, despite the improvements, it is 
still a horror for our economy. 

Mr. President, to the extent that we 
can achieve fairness in international 
trade, we will have accomplished what 
is best for American consumers and 
businesses alike. 

Well, Mr. President, we need a good 
trade bill to provide the platform for a 
comprehensive assault on the unfair 
trade practices of our trading part- 
ners. Therefore, it is my hope that 
after the President’s veto, the House 
and Senate leadership will bring back 
a trade bill—unencumbered by extra- 
neous, anticompetitive, antigrowth 
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giveaways to the agenda of organized 
labor—and that we will see it enacted. 

Mr. President, in closing, I do want 
to commend the extraordinary efforts 
of the distinguished chairman of the 
Finance Committee, Senator BENTSEN. 
I regret that an extraneous provision 
such as plant closing legislation has 
glommed itself onto his trade bill. I 
regret that somehow the very simple 
and straightforward word omnibus,“ 
as in “Omnibus Trade Bill” has been 
twisted by some engaged in the legisla- 
tive process to mean “anything goes.” 

Mr. President, I regret that I must 
oppose my friend from Texas, for I 
woud be pleased to vote for the work 
product of the Finance and Ways and 
Means Committees. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, for the reasons I have outlined, 
on balance, I cannot. 

Mr. President, there is much good in 
this legislation. I must tell you that it 
pains me, as someone who has worked 
specifically with the distinguished 
chairman of the committee and even 
more with the distinguished Presiding 
Officer on inserting into it a title 
having to do with the protection of in- 
tellectual property rights, the protec- 
tion of copyrights, patents, and trade- 
marks, that I cannot vote for this leg- 
islation. 

I intend, Mr. President, to vote for 
some bill soon that will have not only 
this but other needed protections to 
American exporters, be it those of 
farm produce or those of high technol- 
ogy, to whom we owe a requirement 
that the Government be as assertive 
as we can be under the super 301 and 
intellectual property provisions and 
other needed provisions in this legisla- 
tion to see that they are granted 
equity. 

Mr. President, how much time re- 
mains? 

The DEPUTY PRESIDENT pro 
tempore (Mr. MITCHELL). The Sena- 
tor’s time has expired. 

Mr. WILSON. I had that feeling by 
the look upon your face. 

Well, then, I thank the Chair for his 
forbearance, as well as for his generos- 
ity in assisting me in placing this title 
in the legislation. 

Mr. President, I will conclude simply 
by saying that I think the chairman of 
the committee, the ranking member, 
and others deserve credit. They have 
stripped mightily to produce good leg- 
islation. 

As a cosponsor of the bill that they 
have produced, I was pleased and 
proud to be a cosponsor. It is not their 
fault that extraneous provisions have 
been added. 

I hope, when they are stricken, we 
will see this year the kind of trade bill 
America needs. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may utilize 
the time allotted to the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HEFLIN]. 
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The DEPUTY PRESIDENT pro 
tempore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. President, I wish 
to congratulate the chairman of the 
Finance Committee and the members 
of the committee and the conference 
committee who have given us an op- 
portunity today to vote on this impor- 
tant legislation. I will do so with en- 
thusiasm because I believe it repre- 
sents an important step forward in 
America’s ability to regain its competi- 
tive position in the world. 

I also wish to thank the chairman 
particularly for including in this bill 
language which recognizes the impor- 
tance of the Caribbean Basin. I know 
that the chairman was a sponsor when 
the Caribbean Basin Initiative was 
originally passed and that this contin- 
ues to be an area of the world of spe- 
cial importance to him, as it is of spe- 
cial importance to our Nation. 

The bill gives this focus to the Carib- 
bean Basin by recognizing Caribbean 
Basin Initiative as the foundation 
upon which we can build mutually 
beneficial trade with our neighbors in 
the region. By doing so, we recognize, 
Mr. President, that the greatest prob- 
lem facing our region, the region 
which we share with neighbors in Cen- 
tral America and the Caribbean, that 
our greatest problem together is an 
economic one. 

Moreover, this action underscores 
the need for a comprehensive, sustain- 
able, and long-term economic regional 
policy. Economic development is cru- 
cial if emerging democracies in this 
region are to successfully consolidate 
their gains and improve the lives of 
their people. And I would point out, 
Mr. President, that there is no single 
area in the world which has more de- 
mocracies per square mile than does 
the Eastern Caribbean. The success of 
those emerging democracies, as well as 
those in Central America, is crucial to 
our national security. Our security de- 
pends, in large part, on their success. 

This legislation is a useful first 
step—but I emphasize that it is only a 
first step in the road to reform. 
Indeed, one measure which is not in- 
cluded in this bill is an amendment 
which I introduced and the Senate 
adopted during Senate consideration 
which called for an extension of the 
CBI through 1999. The conference 
committee withdrew this amendment 
with my concurrence. I concurred be- 
cause I would like the Finance Com- 
mittee and this Congress to take a new 
look at a more comprehensive CBI leg- 
islation, legislation such as that which 
has been introduced in this Chamber 
by Senators Kerry, McCain, and 
myself, and by Congressman GIBBONS, 
PICKLE, FasceLL, and others in the 
House of Representatives. 

The Legislative Calendar, I recog- 
nize, Mr. President, is filling up. Nev- 
ertheless, it is imperative that the 
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United States send a clear message of 
positive commitment to the Caribbean 
Basin and to do so this year. We have 
just finished a very strenuous, long 
running, and divisive debate on our 
policy toward Nicaragua. Our friends 
in the region are questioning the di- 
rection of our future policy in the 
region. We now have an opportunity 
for a newly defined and sustained rela- 
tionship with the countries of Central 
America and the Caribbean, a relation- 
ship that is characterized by more 
than episodic crisis management. 

We often in this Nation and in this 
Chamber speak of the need to listen to 
what our Latin friends are telling us; 
to listen to their advice; to take that 
advice into account as we formulate 
national policy. 

I can tell my colleagues that what 
our Caribbean Basin neighbors are 
telling us is that they desperately need 
our economic help. They are not look- 
ing for handouts. They are looking for 
the simple opportunity to trade so 
that they can meet their debt obliga- 
tions, so that they can have the eco- 
nomic growth, the fruits and the bene- 
fits of free enterprise economic sys- 
tems. 

That is why we, as a Nation, have 
placed great confidence in the long- 
term usefulness of a special trading re- 
lationship in the Caribbean Basin. 
That is why they want us to improve 
and build upon this foundation. The 
CBI enhancement legislation we have 
introduced is vitally important to our 
neighbors. 

The connection between trade, the 
ability to retire debt, and the mutual 
benefits that are derived by all con- 
cerned by now should be clear to ev- 
eryone. Trade translates into debt re- 
tirement and healthy economies. That 
is the heart of the CBI reform. 

Mr. President, I sincerely hope that 
the Finance Committee, upon comple- 
tion of the trade bill, recognizing the 
other important measures which are 
before that committee, can include on 
its action agenda the Caribbean Basin 
reform. I hope that the committee can 
hold whatever hearings are required 
and move the bill in the near future. 
How we handle the Caribbean reform 
legislation, how expeditiously we con- 
sider it, will send an important mes- 
sage to our basin neighbors as to not 
only the sustainability of our commit- 
ment, but the degree to which they 
can depend upon our friendship. 

Mr. President, I yield the remainder 
of my time to Senator BENTSEN. 


APPOINTMENT BY THE VICE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President 
of the Senate be authorized to appoint 
a committee on the part of the Senate 
to join with a like committee on the 
part of the House of Representatives 
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to escort the Right Brian Mulroney, 
Prime Minister of Canada, into the 
House Chamber for the joint meeting 
today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BREAUX). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


OMNIBUS TRADE AND COMPETI- 
TIVENESS ACT—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the conference report. 

The DEPUTY PRESIDENT pro 
tempore. The Senator from Texas. 

Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum to be 
charged equally to the remaining time 
as allocated. 

The DEPUTY PRESIDENT pro 
tempore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The DEPUTY PRESIDENT pro 
tempore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The Senator from Alaska. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. I thank the 
Chair. 

Mr. President, let me clarify, again, 
my position with regard to the pend- 
ing legislation before this body, the 
trade bill, and my particular opposi- 
tion to section 2424. I have spoken at 
some length yesterday on the merits 
of this legislation as it applies to the 
State of Alaska, the residence of this 
junior Senator. I have indicated that 
this proposed section is discriminato- 
ry. It is discriminatory to my State be- 
cause, Mr. President, it takes a re- 
source and excludes the exporting of 
that resource by the State of Alaska 
only. 

To be specific, Mr. President, section 
2424 limits refined exports of products 
from new refinery, and limits that 
only in the State of Alaska. It limits it 
to 50 percent of the annual output, or 
no more than 70,000 barrels a day. 

Mr. President, no other State has re- 
strictions on the right to export re- 
fined product or for that matter any 
manufactured product, so why should 
restrictions be placed, particularly in a 
trade bill, a bill whose intention is 
clearly to maintain the open markets 
that have been a tradition of the 
United States, a bill that is to expand 
our trade opportunities with our 
neighboring countries—or one State? 

If this bill passes, no other State, as 
I have indicated, will have restrictions 
on the right to export refined prod- 
ucts except in Alaska. Here we find it 
in our trade bill, an attack on one 
State’s efforts to develop primary 
processing capacity that allows its citi- 
zens to benefit from creating a value- 
added product. 
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Mr. President, if this bill passes of 
where we are it will dictate that oil 
that is produced in our State from our 
oil wells may be shipped to any other 
State in the United States and that 
State can refine it and export it in un- 
limited quantities, assuming that it 
gets an export permit from the De- 
partment of Commerce, but will pro- 
hibit it from being exported from 
Alaska. 

Mr. President, I am particularly 
thankful to many of my colleagues 
who have addressed this injustice and 
particularly my senior colleague, Sena- 
tor Srevens, the senior Senator from 
Alaska. Unfortunately, Senator STE- 
vEns is not feeling well. He has a very, 
very bad cold. I am sure he would be 
joining with me today otherwise. 

Senator STEVENS, in a colloquy with 
our majority leader, indicated a con- 
cern over the constitutional aspects 
here, where one State is pointed out; 
one State is taken to task; one State is 
discriminated against. It is clearly, Mr. 
President, in my opinion, unconstitu- 
tional. 

I was particularly moved at the com- 
mentary by our majority leader on 
that aspect. I know that our Governor 
and those in the State of Alaska feel 
very strongly about the constitutional- 
ity of this and, indeed, if the trade bill 
should move ahead, I feel quite confi- 
dent that they will see fit to challenge 
it in the appropriate courts. 

But there are others in this body, in- 
cluding the chairman of the Finance 
Committee, the senior Senator from 
Texas, who have spoken on the injus- 
tice of this legislation. I am particular- 
ly gratified at their consideration and 
concern. 

A number of Senators on both sides 
of the aisle have risen as a conse- 
quence of this issue being brought to 
light, the discriminatory direction that 
the trade bill has taken as it reflects 
the resource marketing of products 
from our State, and I want to thank 
all my colleagues who have spoken on 
our behalf. 

The question that we have before us, 
Mr. President, is what kind of a vehi- 
cle at this late date might we use to 
achieve our objective to throw out the 
provision that discriminates against 
Alaska? Again, the chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee was most gracious in 
attempting to pursue alternatives to 
address the concerns of both the Sena- 
tors from Alaska. As a consequence, I 
am most grateful for his efforts. 

Unfortunately, the parliamentary 
procedures seem to involve the devel- 
e of a Senate concurrent resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. President, I have that resolution 
before me and I have given it a great 
deal of thought, as to whether or not 
it would be appropriate to present 
such a resolution which I understand. 
under the parliamentary procedure, 
would necessitate unanimous consent 
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before this body and then it would 
have to go back to the House while 
the trade bill would be held here and 
would face the exposure to unanimous 
consent over there as well. 

Again, if I may recognize the majori- 
ty leader's contributions to the con- 
cern we have over this discriminatory 
matter, his very gracious comments 
and encouragement he has given is 
most grateful. 

Mr. BENTSEN. If the Senator will 
yield for a moment, I want to thank 
him for his gracious remarks, and if I 
can be of help at a further time, I will 
be glad to do so. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, allow me, 
I want to associate myself with the re- 
marks of the distinguished Senator 
from Texas [Mr. BENTSEN]. I believe 
that the language, at least on its sur- 
face, appears to me in one of the pro- 
visions to be unconstitutional, at least 
it appears to me to be on the surface. I 
am sure it is discriminatory, and the 
other provision is certainly discrimina- 
tory against the State of Alaska. 

There is no question in my mind on 
that part, and I associate myself with 
the remarks of the two Senators from 
Alaska. I can understand how they 
feel put upon, and I do not think it 
was intentional in that respect, but I 
certainly empathize with them and 
sympathize with them. And I would 
like to find some way to correct the in- 
equity. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. I thank the ma- 
jority leader, and I thank the chair- 
man of the Finance Committee for the 
expression of their sentiments. Unfor- 
tunately, the procedure proposed 
under the submission of a Senate con- 
current resolution requiring unani- 
mous consent is quite unlikely in the 
mind of the Senators from Alaska. 

As a consequence, Mr. President, I 
have decided not to proceed with the 
submission of the Senate concurrent 
resolution, even though it does appear 
the only way at this late date that we 
could seek some relief because it would 
provide the necessary vehicle for strik- 
ing that provision which specifically 
discriminates against the State of 
Alaska. 

I want to take this opportunity to re- 
flect a little bit of the history of just 
how this section, section 2424, oc- 
curred because this is not something 
that the Senators from Alaska just 
brought to the attention of this body. 

As I indicated earlier, I spoke at 
length yesterday against this section, 
and I think the history of this bill and 
I intend to share with my colleague, 
that portion of the bill, section 2424, 
will be significant and important in re- 
flecting on just what went awry and 
why we are left with this discriminato- 
= action being included in the trade 
bill. 

I have heard it said on this floor 
from time to time there are two fin- 
ished products which most people 
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would rather not watch while they are 
being made, and that is sausage and 
legislation. I think the President 
would agree with me when I capsulize 
this history that a bit of sausage went 
into the making of section 2424. 

On March 4, 1987, H.R. 1416 was in- 
troduced in the House of Representa- 
tives. The bill, as introduced, would 
have amended the Export Administra- 
tion Act. I have that before me, Mr. 
President, and would ask that be made 
a part of the Recorp at this time. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp as follows: 


H.R. 1416—A BILL To Restrict OIL Exports 
TO NONCONTIGUOUS COUNTRIES 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. REVISIONS TO EXISTING RESTRIC- 
TIONS. 

Section 7(d)(1) of the Export Administra- 
tion Act of 1979 (50 U.S.C. App. 2406(d)(1)) 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(1) No domestically produced crude oil 
may be exported from the United States, 
subject to paragraph (2) of this subsection. 
The prohibition contained in the preceding 
sentence shall not apply to— 

“(A) crude oil which is exported to an ad- 
jacent foreign country to be refined and 
consumed in that country in exchange for 
the same quantity of crude oil being export- 
ed from that country to the United States; 
except that, with respect to domestically 
produced crude oil transported by pipeline 
over right-of-way granted pursuant to sec- 
tion 203 of the Trans-Alaska Pipeline Au- 
thorization Act (43 U.S.C. 1652), such ex- 
change must result through convenience or 
increased efficiency of transportation in 
lower prices for consumers of petroleum 
products in the United States as described 
in paragraph (2XAXii) of this subsection, or 

“(B) crude oil which is temporarily ex- 
ported for convenience or increased efficien- 
cy of transportation across parts of an adja- 
cent foreign country and reenters the 
United States.” 

SEC. 2. APPLICABILITY OF RESTRICTIONS TO 
PRODUCTS OF EXPORT REFINERIES. 

Section 7(d) of the Export Administration 
Act of 1979 (50 U.S.C. App. 2406(d)) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

“(5)(A) The provisions of paragraphs (1) 
through (4) of this subsection shall apply to 
the export of any refined petroleum prod- 
uct, or partially refined petroleum product, 
which is produced by an export refinery to 
the same extent as the provisions of para- 
graphs (1) through (4) of this subsection 
apply to the export of domestically pro- 
duced crude oil. 

“(B) For purposes of this paragraph— 

„ the term ‘refine petroleum product’ 
means gasoline, kerosene, distillates, pro- 
pane or butane gas, diesel fuel, and residual 
fuel oil: 

(ii) the term ‘partially refined petroleum 
product’ means a mixture of hydrocarbons 
which existed in liquid phase in under- 
ground reservoirs and remains liquid at at- 
mospheric pressure after passing through 
surface separating facilities, and which has 
been processed through a crude oil distilla- 
tion tower, including topped crude oil and 
other unfinished oils, but excluding refined 
petroleum products; and 
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(ii) the term ‘export refinery’ means, 
with respect to a proposed export, any crude 
oil refinery which, were it to make the pro- 
posed export, would have exported more 
than 33 percent of all refined petroleum 
products and partially refined petroleum 
products produced by that refinery— 

(J) during the 1-year period ending on 
the day of such proposed export, in the case 
of a refinery that has been in commercial 
operation for 1 year or more, or 

(II) during the period in which it has 
been in commercial operation, in the case of 
a refinery that has been in commercial oper- 
ation for less than 1 year. 

“(C) Within 180 days after the date of the 
enactment of this paragraph, the Secretary 
shall issue such regulations as may be neces- 
sary to carry out this paragraph.“ 

Mr. MURKOWSKEI. That would pro- 
hibit the export of all crude oil from 
the United States. Second, it would 
create an exception to the crude ban 
for equal exchange swaps of ANS or 
Alaska crude oil with Canada and 
Mexico. It would prohibit the export 
of Alaskan North Slope crude oil to be 
used, to be refined in any refinery in 
the United States in excess of 33 per- 
cent of its annual average output. 

The sponsors of the bill indicated 
that it was intended to stop the export 
of some 3,000 barrels a day of crude oil 
from another part of Alaska, from the 
Cook Inlet area. Three thousand bar- 
rels a day, Mr. President, is a very 
small amount. That is about one 
tanker every 6 months, and one would 
wonder why would you make an issue 
over that? 

Well, the excuse was we do not allow 
by law the export of Alaska North 
Slope crude oil, and if we allow it from 
another part of the State, the nose of 
the camel, so to speak, will get under 
the tent. 

That was not kept in perspective be- 
cause the realities are this was State 
royalty crude oil, one barrel out of 
every eight, and they were saying the 
State of Alaska did not even have the 
right to sell its own oil from another 
part of the State. 

The sponsor of the bill indicated 
that no other refineries were intended 
to be affected by the provision because 
no other refinery was doing what was 
proposed in Alaska. What the Alaska 
proposed refinery wanted to do was to 
export North Slope crude oil. 

Mind you, as I have said again and 
again, There is a prohibition against 
the export of Alaskan North Slope 
crude oil, but there is no prohibition 
on any States ability to export refined 
products, from ANSoil but that was 
what was proposed in H.R. 1416. 

What happened to H.R. 1416? De- 
spite the intent of the authors, it was 
discovered the bill would affect at 
least one other refinery, and that was 
a refinery in the foreign trade zone in 
Hawaii which received over 28,000 bar- 
rels a day of Alaskan North Slope 
crude oil. That refinery was exporting 
all of that product to the Pacific rim 
countries with no restrictions, so it 
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was decided when the sponsors of H.R. 
1416 were confronted with the fact 
that the proposed refinery in Alaska 
was not going to do anything new, in- 
stead of reassessing the merits of their 
legislation, they simply fixed the Ha- 
waiian problem. The bill was amended 
to affect only refineries in Alaska and 
the contiguous 48 states. 

H.R. 1416, as amended, was approved 
by the House Foreign Affairs Subcom- 
mittee on International Trade for in- 
clusion in the full committee title of 
H. R. 3. 

We began to get opposition. On 
March 24, 1987, the Secretary of 
Energy, John Herrington, sent a letter 
to the House Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee Chairman, Chairman FAScELL, ex- 
pressing the Department’s opposition 
to the provision. 

I have that letter, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that be made part of the 
REcorD, Mr. President. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


THE SECRETARY OF ENERGY, 
Washington, DC, March 24, 1987. 
Hon. DANTE B. FASCELL, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: I am writing to ex- 
press the Department’s strong opposition to 
section 331 of H.R. 3, the House Omnibus 
Trade Bill, as approved for full committee 
action by the House Foreign Affairs Sub- 
committee on International Economic 
Policy and Trade on March 18. This provi- 
sion would prohibit the export of domesti- 
cally produced crude oil from the United 
States, thereby reversing recent and ongo- 
ing Administration efforts to improve the 
economic efficiencies of energy trade with 
both Canada and Pacific Rim countries; in 
addition, it would impose an objectionable 
new prohibition on exports of refined prod- 
ucts from the United States. 

Subsection (a) of section 331, although 
captioned, “To Noncontiguous Countries,” 
in fact would ban the export of any domesti- 
cally produced crude oil, including exports 
to Canada, except in extremely narrow cate- 
gories. While one of these exceptions refers 
to exports to an adjacent foreign country 
“in exchange for the same quantity of crude 
oil being exported from the United States,” 
this is inadequate to preserve U.S.-Canadian 
crude oil trade because little or no such 
trade realistically could be conducted 
through exchanges. 

Exports of refined petroleum products 
from the U.S. only recently were completely 
deregulated. Yet subsection (b) of section 
331 would impose new restrictions on ex- 
ports of products from a U.S. refiner, more 
than one-third of whose production goes to 
exports. Imposing new restrictions on re- 
fined petroleum product exports in all prob- 
ability would require the reimposition of 
export licensing. Such a requirement would 
cripple the ability of exporters to respond to 
the dynamics of the petroleum spot market. 

As you are aware, free and fair trade ini- 
tiatives have been a cornerstone of our 
international energy policy. We have en- 
couraged all countries to remove trade re- 
strictions in order to enhance our individual 
as well as global energy security and to pro- 
mote market forces as the most efficient al- 
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locator of energy resources. Japan, for ex- 
ample, has responded to pressure from our 
bilateral talks and International Energy 
Agency discussions by opening its petroleum 
product market; and Canada has removed 
previous restrictions on crude oil exports to 
U.S. refiners. 

We have been able to impress upon our 
allies the importance we give to this effort 
by taking steps to lift some of the restric- 
tions on exports of our domestic crude oil. 
In June 1985, crude oil exports to Canada, 
other than oil produced in Alaska’s North 
Slope or from the Naval Petroleum Re- 
serves, were permitted in implementation of 
the President’s March 1985 “Shamrock 
Summit Agreement,” which preceded Can- 
ada’s liberalization of its own crude oil ex- 
ports to the U.S. Then in June 1986, restric- 
tions on exports of crude oil from Alaska’s 
Cook Inlet were lifted. The action to lift 
Cook Inlet restictions was initiated by the 
1983 Reagan-Nakasone agreement in which 
the President made a commitment to review 
the removal of U.S. trade barriers, including 
crude oil export prohibitions. 

Although, at present, only 16 thousand 
barrels per day are exported to Canada and 
a relatively small amount of Cook Inlet 
crude oil of about 5 thousand barrels per 
day has been sold to Taiwan and Korea, lift- 
ing these restrictions has been an important 
symbolic step. 

Reversing these actions would send the 
wrong signal to our allies and weaken our 
influence on the international community. 
While we consistently urge countries to look 
to the U.S. for stable and secure supplies of 
energy, provisions such as section 331 would 
impede this effort. Furthermore, it is impor- 
tant to note that because of the integrated 
nature of the oil market, U.S. vulnerability 
to the effects of supply disruptions depends 
primarily on worldwide dependence on inse- 
cure supply sources rather than on the level 
of U.S. imports. Allowing U.S. oil exports 
would reduce worldwide dependence on inse- 
cure sources. 

For these reasons, the Department op- 
poses section 331 and strongly urges that it 
be stricken from the bill. 

The Office of Management and Budget 
advises that from the standpoint of the 
President’s program, there is no objection to 
the presentation of this report. 

Yours truly, 
JOHN S. HERRINGTON. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. I thank the 
Chair. 

In his letter, Secretary Herrington 
indicated that the provision would 
prohibit the export of domestic crude, 
reversing efforts by the administration 
to improve the economic efficiencies 
of energy trade with Canada and Pa- 
cific rim countries. 

He further indicated section 331 
would also impose objectionable new 
provisions on the export of refined 
products. In his letter, he stated that 
refined products were deregulated in 
1981 and that the provision would 
impose new restrictions on exports 
from refiners who exported more than 
one-third of their products. 

He further indicated that the admin- 
istration had been active in encourag- 
ing all countries to remove trade re- 
strictions which hurt global energy se- 
curity and cited progress made with 
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Japan to open up its markets to U.S. 
petroleum products. 

Secretary of Energy Herrington also 
indicated that the proposed ban on 
crude oil would invalidate action taken 
by the administration in June of 1986 
to allow the export of the crude oil I 
previously spoke of, the 3,000 barrels 
from Cook Inlet, which was being sold 
to Taiwan and Korea. 

I should add, clearly these are two 
separate areas—one is the North 
Slope, Prudhoe Bay, and another is a 
smaller amount of oil available from 
the Cook Inlet area. 

Secretary Herrington expressed the 
Department of Energy’s concern that 
section 331 would send a wrong signal 
to our allies at a time when we were 
encouraging them to look to us for 
stable and secure supplies of energy. 

On April 24, the Department of 
Energy submitted further information 
on its opposition to section 331. In ad- 
dition to the concerns I just cited, the 
Department of Energy stated that the 
refined export limit could hamper U.S. 
capability to meet commitments to 
NATO allies in time of emergency. 

On April 27, 1987, during House 
debate on H.R. 3, the Cabinet sent a 
letter to House Speaker WRIGHT ex- 
pressing concerns over provisions of 
H.R. 3 which could result in veto with 
regard to section 331. The letter 
stated: 

Restrictions on oil and oil product exports 
would reverse efforts toward free trade with 
Canada and energy trade with the Pacific 
Rim, burden U.S. refineries, jeopardize our 
ability to meet national defense require- 
ments, and be economically inefficient. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
letter be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

U.S. TRADE REPRESENTATIVE, 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
Washington, DC, April 27, 1987. 
Hon. JAMES C. WRIGHT, JR., 
Speaker, U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: On February 19, 1987, 
President Reagan proposed comprehensive 
legislation (H.R. 1155) to improve America’s 
competitiveness. Since then, we have spent 
hundreds of hours with the committees of 
the House discussing H.R. 3, the “Trade and 
International Economic Policy Reform Act 
of 1987.” Substantial changes to this bill 
have been proposed, and will soon be consid- 
ered by the Rules Committee and by the 
full House. We appreciate that some of 
those changes are improvements, but we are 
disappointed that the improvements have 
been offset by seriously troublesome new 
proposals. In addition, numerous objection- 
able provisions in the bill as introduced 
have not been removed. 

The President's overriding trade policy ob- 
jective is simple: to foster economic growth 
by opening markets. This objective has 
become an American tradition. Since the es- 
tablishment of the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments program in 1934, it has been consist- 
ently endorsed and successfully implement- 
ed by nine Presidents and twenty-seven 
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Congresses. We know that the 10th Con- 
gress shares this objective. 

In this spirit, the President’s wide-ranging 
legislative proposals are designed to foster 
American competitiveness by: 

Renewing negotiating authority in a way 
that would strengthen the 53-year partner- 
ship between the Legislative and Executive 
Branches in the development of agreements 
to remove barriers to trade; 

Improving our export performance by 
streamlining export controls, removing am- 
biguities in the Foreign Corrupt Practices 
Act, and enabling more small exporters to 
take advantage of export trading companies; 

Improving the Trade Act of 1974 to better 
ensure attainment of its objectives—specifi- 
cally, amending Section 301 to explicitly 
allow consideration of reciprocity and to es- 
tablish a deadline for dispute settlement, 
and amending Section 201 to provide expe- 
dited import relief for perishable products, 
provide additional relief options, and make 
it easier to obtain relief during a recession; 

Improving our antidumping and counter- 
vailing duty laws by establishing tough new 
anti- eircumvention provisions and providing 
a predictable pricing test for non-market 
economies; 

Strengthening enforcement of U.S. intel- 
lectual property rights; 

Replacing Trade Adjustment Assistance 
with a new, $980 million worker readjust- 
ment program that would provide speedy as- 
sistance to three times the number of work- 
ers covered by current programs; and 

Adapting our outdated antitrust, product 
liability, and regulatory statutes to the re- 
alities of international competition. 

We are pleased that H.R. 3 accepts many 
of the President’s proposals. However, many 
provisions are so contrary to our objective 
of opening markets that it would be impossi- 
ble for us to recommend that he approve 
the entire package in its present form. For 
example: 

Mandatory retaliation provisions, con- 
trary to their intent of making fair trade 
more “automatic,” would in fact make retal- 
lation and counter-retaliation more auto- 
matic. Cases under Section 301 of the Trade 
Act of 1974 are especially delicate because 
they often involve issues for which interna- 
tional standards of fairness are ambiguous. 
A statutory hair-trigger could encourage na- 
tionalistic reactions by our trading partners, 
reversing the recent pattern of successfully 
negotiated market-opening settlements of 
these cases. 

Mandatory retaliation against ‘excessive 
trade surplus” countries is doubly inappro- 
priate because such a standard wrongly sug- 
gests that bilateral trade imbalances are 
necessarily improper. Instead of reconsider- 
ing this current provision, it appears that 
some are prepared to lend support to an 
even more destructive amendment (com- 
monly known as the Gephardt amendment) 
requiring annual 10 percent cuts in bilateral 
trade deficits. 

Mandatory retaliation on a sector-specific 
basis (as proposed for telecommunications 
and primary securities dealers) is also a 
compound error, because it violates the 
principle that has made trade-liberalizing 
agreements possible: Reciprocal balances of 
concessions across all sectors. Sectoral reci- 
procity cuts both ways; if adopted by our 
trading partners, it would prevent the U.S. 
from running surpluses in sectors like agri- 
culture and aircraft, where we have an ad- 
vantage. 

The requirement to close our government 
procurement markets unilaterally could vio- 
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late our international commitments; subject 
us to retaliation, seriously damage our credi- 
bility in pending government procurement 
negotiations; and raise U.S. government pro- 
curement costs. 

Restrictions on direct and portfolio invest- 
ment such as the proposed registration and 
disclosure requirements and the provision 
for blocking investments would invite for- 
eign mirror legislation, deny capital to the 
U.S. economy that is helping to finance 
growth and job creation, undercut our ef- 
forts to promote open investment policies in 
other countries, and possibly violate treaty 
commitments. 

Mandating currency negotiations and 
intervention to achieve a legislated ex- 
change rate objective could trigger the very 
exchange rate instability we are seeking to 
avoid, disrupt trade, and impair economic 
growth. 

The proposed international debt facility 
could have costly tax revenue and expendi- 
ture impacts (as much as $2 billion annual- 
ly), undermine ongoing negotiations with 
debtors, and impair their ability to get new 
loans. The inclusion of debt forgiveness in a 
legislatively mandated menu of options for 
commercial banks could have similar ad- 
verse effects. 

Proposed amendments to antidumping 
and countervailing duty law would have 
enormous trade chilling effects. They are in- 
ordinately costly, would likely provoke re- 
taliation and mirror legislation, and would 
flatly violate our international obligations. 
Implementation of the proposal on worker 
rights under Section 301 would likely assure 
retaliation from the worst violators of the 
new provisions and would prove counterpro- 
ductive to our efforts to promote worker 
rights. 

The agriculture title would increase out- 
lays for dairy price supports by up to $300 
million each year—and consumer costs by 
up to $500 million—by distorting the formu- 
la used to calculate milk supply. 

The shipping title would institute a 
market share test of fairness that is funda- 
mentally anti-competitive, could lead to gov- 
ernment allocation of cargoes, and would 
impose an enormous data gathering and ne- 
gotiating burden. 

Restrictions on oil and oil product exports 
would reverse efforts toward free trade with 
Canada and energy trade with the Pacific 
Rim; burden U.S. refineries, jeopardizing 
our ability to meet national defense require- 
ments; and be economically inefficient. 

Finally, we must directly confront one 
fundamental misperception that has im- 
paired constructive debate on trade legisla- 
tion. That is the charge that President 
Reagan has made inadequate use of Presi- 
dential trade powers. Nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth. The Reagan record has 
demonstrated an unprecedented exercise of 
those trade powers: 

For the first time, unfair trade practices 
have been formally investigated on the Ad- 
ministration’s own motion, resolved in most 
cases, and retaliated against when neces- 


sary. 

A record number of market-opening set- 
tlements of unfair trade cases has resulted 
from unprecedented use of Presidential un- 
fairness determinations and threats of retal- 
iation, while counter-retaliation by foreign 
governments has been minimized. 

Textile import quotas have been negotiat- 
ed or imposed in record numbers and with 
unprecedented degrees of restraint. 

Of the recommendations presented to the 
President under Section 201 of the Trade 
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Act, two-thirds have resulted in import 
relief—far higher than the record of prior 
Administrations. 

Rigorous enforcement of antidumping and 
countervailing duty laws—strongly support- 
ed by the President—has resulted in a 
record number of orders for offsetting 
duties. 

We find it deeply ironic that Congress 
would respond to this unprecedented use of 
Presidential discretion by restricting the dis- 
cretion of future Presidents. We cannot 
accept the premise that the test of a 
“tough” trade bill is the extent to which it 
removes Presidential discretion. The oppo- 
site is true. Presidential involvement in 
trade policy has been the decisive factor in 
the market-opening achievements of this 
Administration. This is as it should be: 
Presidents are elected to make decisions af- 
fecting the national economic interest, and 
the President’s voice carries great weight 
with our trading partners as the voice of all 
Americans. 

This Administration has made signifi- 
cant—and largely successful—efforts to im- 
prove international economic policy coordi- 
nation. We have reached understandings 
with our major trading partners on meas- 
ures to achieve increased growth, reduced 
trade imbalances, and greater exchange rate 
stability. On that score, we would point out 
that H.R. 3 would add roughly $3.2 billion 
to the budget deficit over the next three 
years—and as much as $9 billion if the pro- 
posed debt facility is established—at a time 
when we have promised ourselves and our 
trading partners to reduce it. In addition to 
the debt facility and expanded dairy price 
support outlays described above, H.R. 3 
would expand the Trade Adjustment Assist- 
ance program while providing full funding 
for the $980 million job search and training 
program designed to replace it, and would 
create new Federal grants in areas where 
State or private funding is more appropriate 
(education, semiconductor research). 

Our trade laws are fundamentally sound. 
Our responsibility is to ensure that they are 
well maintained and well implemented, 
without undermining the principle of trade 
expansion on which they are based. Regret- 
tably, many provisions of H.R. 3 do not 
meet that test. Unless substantial changes 
are made, we could not recommend that this 
bill become law. 

Sincerely, 

James A. Baker III, Secretary of the 
Treasury; George P. Shultz, Secretary 
of State; Clayton Yeutter, U.S. Trade 
Representative; Malcolm Baldrige, 
Secretary of Commerce; Richard 
Lyng, Secretary of Agriculture; Caspar 
W. Weinberger, Secretary of Defense; 
John S. Herrington, Secretary of 
Energy; James C. Miller III, Director, 
Office of Management and Budget; 
Bill Brock, Secretary of Labor; Eliza- 
beth H. Dole, Secretary of Transporta- 
tion; William Bennett, Secretary of 
Education; Beryl W. Sprinkel, Chair- 
man, Council of Economic Advisers. 

Mr. MURKOWSEKI. Mr. President, 
on April 29, Representative Younc 
from Alaska proposed an amendment 
to strike section 331 from H.R. 3. After 
extensive debate, the Congressman 
was forced to withdraw the amend- 
ment. I ask unanimous consent that 
that floor debate be printed in the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorRD, as follows: 

Mr. Youna of Alaska. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am allowed under the 
rule to offer an amendment to strike section 
331. At this point, I will agree not to offer 
this amendment in view of the ongoing dis- 
cussions we are having with the sponsors of 
this section. 

However, I must restate my objection to 
section 331, which was added to the trade 
bill without the benefit of a hearing. The 
section places new restrictions on the export 
of a limited quantity of Alaska crude oil. 
These limitations far exceed the North 
Slope crude oil limitations found in current 
law. Further, the section precludes export 
from a proposed refinery in Valdez, AK, 
which would, in part, supply American over- 
seas military facilities. 

This section is strongly opposed by the ad- 
ministration. It would have an impact far 
beyond Alaska, on maritime interests, for- 
eign relations, and other refineries. Other 
States and other refineries will be impacted 
by section 331. In Alaska, this section would 
preclude financing for a refinery project 
which would provide hundred of jobs in a 
State with a high unemployment rate. 

I am strongly opposed to the section, but I 
am hopeful that we can continue a con- 
structive discussion with the sponsors of 
section 331. 

Mr. DeLay. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. Youns of Alaska. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. DeLay. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate 
the tactics that the gentleman has taken, 
and I want to reeemphasize the hypocrisy 
that is in this bill. We just passed the Gep- 
hardt amendment, that has all kinds of hy- 
pocrisy in it, that calls for retaliation 
against unfair trade practices but does not 
mandate the United States to lift its bar- 
riers. We have a new entitlement program, 
when everybody knows that most of the 
problem of having a trade deficit comes 
from our budget deficit. We have the 
Bryant amendment, that damages our for- 
eign investments that have paid for our na- 
tional debt and helped us with our balance 
of payments, helping us to avoid economic 
catastrophe. And now we have in this bill a 
limitation of exports of oil and refined prod- 
ucts, shutting down a market in a bill that 
the proponents say opens markets. We pick 
one market, exported oil and refined prod- 
ucts from Alaska, and restrict them from 
being sold to Japan and Canada, countries 
that have just removed previous restrictions 
on crude oil exports to the United States re- 
finers. 

I think that this is another reason to vote 
against this bill. 

Mr. Lacomarsino. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. Younc of Alaska. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

(Mr. LAGOMARSINO asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. Lacomarstno. Mr. Chairman, I sup- 
port the amendment that was to be offered 
by my distinguished colleague from Alaska 
to delete section 331, title III, of H.R. 3. 
These amendments would address provi- 
sions in the bill which prohibit crude oil ex- 
ports and limit refined product exports. Re- 
versing the recent efforts made to open Ca- 
nadian and Pacific rim markets will send 
the wrong signals to our allies about our 
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trade policy. Furthermore, the Department 
of Energy’s recently released energy securi- 
ty study points out that free and competi- 
tive markets are necessary for the develop- 
ment of economic alternatives to insecure 
energy supplies. In addition by permitting 
more competition for Cook inlet oil, incen- 
tives would be provided to explore and de- 
velop more energy resources. 

Mr. Chairman, subsection (b) in particular 
causes special problems since it is directed 
at Alaska Pacific Refining [APRI], a compa- 
ny that intends to construct a state-of-the- 
art refinery in southeast Alaska. APRI was 
established by Campbell Energy Corp. 
which is located in my district. This subsec- 
tion would severely limit the export of re- 
fined petroleum products, which under cur- 
rent law can be exported without limita- 
tions. Subsection (b) would put APRI out of 
business. Hundreds of jobs that would be 
created in the construction and mainte- 
nance of the refinery would be lost. APRI 
intends to sell some of its output to the de- 
fense fuel supply agency. By supplying the 
military overseas, it will reduce the current 
100-percent dependence of our Pacific rim 
bases on foreign-originated refined prod- 
ucts. 

Mr. Chairman, the Department of Energy 
strongly opposes section 331 and I support 
this amendment. 

Mr. ArRmeEy. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. Youne of Alaska. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. Armey. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to express my 
disappointment that the gentleman is not 
going to offer his amendment. I understand 
his reasons, and I can appreciate them. 

I would like to take a moment to point out 
the patent absurdity of having this provi- 
sion in the law. It is absured to believe that 
we can correct our balance of payments 
with a trade bill that shuts down exports 
when it is a decline in exports that is pri- 
marily responsible for our balance-of-pay- 
ments problem. It is crazy to shut down the 
development of a critical high linkage indus- 
try in this economy when it is our budget 
deficits, which could be abated by its expan- 
sion that is such a critical cure of this trade 
deficit problem to me. 

I understand that it is in the area of trade 
that we often get the most erroneous and 
errant legislation because of its complex 
problems, but this provision in this bill not 
only betrays good economics, but betrays 
the intent and purpose of the bill. 

I wish the gentleman well with his other 
efforts, and I hope quite frankly on the 
basis of this provision alone that this body 
will defeat the bill. 

Mr. Younc of Alaska. I thank the gentle- 
men for speaking in favor of my position. 

Mr. Wo.re. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the last word. 

(Mr. Wolter asked and was given permis- 
sion to revise and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. WoLre. Mr. Chairman, let me say first 
of all that on this matter I am speaking on 
behalf of myself and also my distinguished 
colleague and good friend, the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. McKinney], who is 
unable to be here today. 

As many Members know, Mr. McKinney’s 
efforts to prevent the export of Alaskan oil 
date back to the 1970’s, and we are the 
coauthors of the provisions in section 331. 

I must reaffirm my opposition, opposition 
that has been expressed by this entire Con- 
gress on several occasions, to the export of 
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Alaskan oil. As this Congress has deter- 
mined many times in the past, the export of 
Alaskan oil is not in the interests of our na- 
tional security, it is not in the interests of 
sound U.S. energy policy, it is not in the in- 
terests of the American consumer, and it is 
not in the interests of the American worker. 

I must object strenuously to any attempts 
to exploit loopholes in the current restric- 
tions on the export of Alaskan crude by ex- 
porting refined oil in its place. For that 
reason section 331 contains a provision 
making the output of an export refinery— 
any refinery exporting more than 33 per- 
cent of its output annually—subject to the 
restrictions that presently cover crude oil. 

That said, let me clarify that I am not op- 
posed to the construction of a refinery in 
Alaska which can meet the requirements of 
section 331. I understand from press reports 
that the company planning to build a refin- 
ery at Valdez feels that it can operate 
within those restrictions, and I certainly 
would encourage it to investigate that possi- 
bility. But the export of Alaskan oil must be 
resisted by this body, as it has been in the 
past. 

It makes no sense to export Alaskan oil 
because such exports would threaten our 
national security. We are net importers of 
oil. Indeed, our dependency on foreign oil is 
increasing at an astounding rate, up from 27 
percent last year to 33 percent this year. 
The Department of Energy estimates we 
will import half our oil by 1990. Giving up 
our precious and dwindling Alaskan supplies 
will further increase our dependence on un- 
stable sources of foreign oil. It was not so 
long ago that the United States was devas- 
tated by an oil embargo, today we watch a 
volatile war between Iraq and Iran and mili- 
tary escorts through the Suez Canal. Can 
anyone doubt that our goal must be to limit 
dependence on foreign sources of oil as 
much as possible? 

Exporting Alaskan oil makes no sense be- 
cause it can only increase our astounding 
trade deficit. It has been argued that by 
shipping our precious raw materials to 
Japan we can balance the flood of Japanese 
finished products that glut our market. This 
thinking is flawed on two accounts. First, 
any oil exported will have to be matched by 
the importations of an equal quantity of 
foreign oil at higher prices. Make no mis- 
take about this, Mr. Young’s amendment 
could increase the trade deficit by over $700 
million, 

Second, we cannot let the exploitation of 
our natural resources provide a smoke 
screen masking the serious problem under- 
lying our trade inequities with Japan. This 
trade bill creates real opportunities for 
American industry to regain its competitive- 
ness abroad, it makes no sense to clutter it 
with deficit balancing smoke and mirrors. 

Exporting Alaskan oil makes no sense be- 
cause it hurts the American worker. Simply 
put, exporting Alaskan oil means exporting 
U.S. jobs. By encouraging the spending of 
U.S. dollars on foreign flagships and idling 
U.S. flagships, this amendment would fur- 
ther harm an already struggling U.S. mari- 
time industry. By diverting oil trade from 
the United States to the Pacific rim this 
amendment will also hurt dock workers up 
and down our west coast. Estimates indicate 
that the Young amendment would cost the 
American worker between 6,000 and 8,000 
permanent jobs. 

Let me say that I greatly respect the per- 
sistence of the gentleman from Alaska on 
this matter, but sadly, Alaska’s gain in this 
instance would be America’s loss. 
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Mr. Bonxker. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. Wotpe. I am pleased to yield to my 
distinguished chairman, the gentleman 
from Washington. 

Mr. Bonker. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to applaud the work 
that the gentleman from Michigan has done 
in strengthening provisions in the Export 
Administration Act dealing with the export 
of North Slope oil and of U.S. crude oil, and 
refined petroleum products, and also appre- 
ciate the concerns of the gentleman from 
Alaska. If I were to represent that area, an 
oil-producing State, I certainly would like to 
see any restrictions removed so that the 
highest price possible could be obtained. 
But as the gentleman from Michigan has 
noted, what may be in Alaska’s best eco- 
nomic interest may not necessarily be in our 
Nation’s best economic or energy interests. 

Mr. Chairman, I would note that the 
reason the committee took up this matter is 
not necessarily because it is an export-pro- 
motion issue, but that we were in the proc- 
ess of amending the Export Administration 
Act as it dealt with national security con- 
trols on technology. 

The section on materials in short supply is 
also in the Export Administration Act, and 
we felt it appropriate to strengthen the pro- 
visions in the act dealing with Alaskan 
North Slope and other oil exports. What we 
have done actually is to bring some uni- 
formity and consistency to the varying pro- 
visions that now exist in five separate stat- 
utes that currently govern crude oil exports, 
by placing them under the conditions of the 
Export Administration Act, as the gentle- 
man has explained, subject to exceptions on 
certain exports to Canada and Mexico. 

Second, section 331 beefs up the congres- 
sional role in reviewing and approving crude 
oil and refined petroleum exports so that we 
can assure exports will benefit American 
consumers and refiners, and of course will 
be in the best national interest. 

Lastly, Mr. Chairman, just to place this 
matter on record, this section of H.R. 3 
closes loopholes in the current law to assure 
that refineries that export more than 33 
percent of their output also meets consumer 
and national interest tests. We are specifi- 
cally concerned with the proposed refinery 
to be built in Valdez, AK, that would proc- 
ess North Slope crude oil for export to Asia. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to commend the 
gentleman for raising the issue at this time 
on the House floor, and express my appre- 
ciation for whatever reason the gentleman 
chooses to withdraw his amendment. The 
committee will continue to work with the 
gentleman, if it is his desire, and we may 
hold hearings later on to have a review and 
an update on the status of Alaskan North 
Slope oil. 

Mr. Young of Alaska. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Wo pe. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the 
gentleman from Alaska [Mr. Young]. 

Mr. Younc of Alaska. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to compliment both gentlemen. 

I do not agree with the section. I do agree 
with the colloquy that has taken place, and 
I understand their strong beliefs and their 
positions. 

Hopefully, as we work through this proc- 
ess, they will look a little more favorably on 
the position we have concerning the refin- 
ery in Alaska. 

Under the proposal that has been suggest- 
ed by the gentleman from Michigan, we 
hope to work out the problems as we go 
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forth with the bill into the Senate, so my 
Alaskans can have the opportunity for em- 
ployment and the opportunity in fact to de- 
liver some of the fuels that come in the 
North Slope, not only to foreign countries, 
but domestically within our borders. 

Mr. AuCorn. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
strong opposition to the amendment that 
would have been offered by Mr. Youne of 
Alaska and am happy he has reconsidered 
his amendment. We've covered this ground 
before and I have to say that his amend- 
ment would be nothing but bad news for the 
Oregonians I represent and for the Pacific 
Northwest. I want to commend my col- 
league Mr. BONKER for his fine arguments in 
this regard. I feel it is definitely in this 
country’s best interest to maintain the cur- 
rent ban on export of Alaskan crude oil, and 
I think the provisions in section 331 of the 
bill we are considering today are important 
in strengthening congressional oversite of 
crude oil exports. With this provision we 
will ensure that Congress has a say in the 
impact of exports on consumers, refiners, 
and national interest. Especially now, when 
U.S. dependency on foreign oil is on the rise, 
we should not be taking any action which 
would increase the chance that U.S. re- 
sources will be diverted to other countries. 
For 15 years, our policy has been to require 
that domestic users of oil have top priority 
in obtaining oil from Alaska’s North Slope. 
There is no question that this amendment is 
well intentioned, and I have enormous re- 
spect for my friend from Alaska. However, 
there is also no question that if this amend- 
ment should pass, we will lose American 
jobs, hurt our national defense, and begin 
an increased dependence on foreign oil. I 
hope my friend from Alaska will withdraw 
his amendment. 

Mr. McMILLEN of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amendment 
which was to be offered by the gentleman 
from Alaska. Over the years, the gentleman 
has been an effective proponent of export- 
ing Alaska oil. But over those same period 
of years, Congress has declared that oil 
from Alaska’s giant North Slope fields 
cannot be exported unless the President 
first finds, and Congress subsequently 
agrees, that such an export will benefit U.S. 
national security interests. 

My colleague’s amendment would have 
struck a section of the trade bill that closes 
two loopholes in the current restriction on 
the export of Alaska oil. 

First, it would close a loophole that now 
allows the export of crude oil from Alaska's 
Cook Inlet field. This field is not in the 
North Slope area of Alaska and therefore is 
not covered by the current restrictions on 
crude oil exports. Last year, the House—as 
part of its Omnibus Trade bill—adopted a 
provision placing restrictions on Cook Inlet 
oil exports which are almost identical to the 
provision which the gentleman from Alaska 
seeks to strike today. 

The second loophole that section 331 
closes is to prevent the construction of a re- 
finery in Alaska whose stated purpose is to 
export more than half of its production to 
Pacific rim countries. The refinery would 
use North Slope crude oil and evade the re- 
strictions because it only prohibits crude oil, 
not refined petroleum products, from being 
exported. 

Mr. Chairman, this refinery is a brazen at- 
tempt to bypass congressional intent. Every 
barrel of petroleum product refined from 
Alaska North Slope crude oil is a barrel of 
North Slope crude that is no longer avail- 
able for domestic use. This crude oil will 
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have to be replaced by foreign crude oil, in- 
creasing our dangerous dependency on im- 
ported oil. 

Furthermore, the proponents of the refin- 
ery have openly declared that “because of 
high United States labor costs” they intend 
to use building parts and steel from South 
Korea to build the refinery, together with 
components from Japan and financing from 
Japan and South Korea. 

In other words, Mr. Chairman, not only do 
we lose the oil, but we lose the steel and 
other industrial jobs that are involved in 
the construction of the refinery. 

For this refinery which will bring very 
little to the United States, we will lose be- 
tween 7,000 and 8,000 U.S. merchant 
marine, shipyard repair and related jobs. As 
you know, these are jobs we can ill afford to 
lose. Furthermore, the vessels that it would 
deprive of U.S. cargoes are those that we 
need in the event of a national emergency. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, I would point out 
to my colleagues that every barrel of crude 
oil or petroleum product that we will be 
forced to buy to replace the oil products ex- 
ported from Alaska will cost more than the 
exported products. That means our trade 
deficit will balloon even more—by over $700 
million, This flies in the face of the purpose 
of the trade bill which we are considering 
today. 

The Young amendment simply runs con- 
trary to the national defense, energy and 
consumer interests of the United States. 


Mr. MURKOWSKI. Further, on 
April 30, General Counsel H. Lawrence 
Garrett of the Department of Defense 
sent a letter to Representative YOUNG 
expressing the Defense Department’s 
opposition to section 331, restating the 
concerns included in the Cabinet letter 
to Speaker WRIGHT. 

I ask unanimous consent that that 
letter be printed in the Recorp, Mr. 
President. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


GENERAL COUNSEL, 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, DC, April 30, 1987. 
Hon. Don YOUNG, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Younc: This letter is 
in response to your request for the views of 
the Department of Defense concerning sec- 
tion 331 of H.R. 3, 100th Congress, the 
House Omnibus Trade Bill. 

Section 331 would prohibit the export of 
domestically produced crude oil and restrict 
the export of refined petroleum products to 
no more than 33 percent of the output from 
refineries in the continental United States 
and Alaska. 

Generally, one-third of the Department's 
peacetime petroleum product requirements 
are for use overseas. During the past several 
years, 15 percent of our overseas require- 
ments have been satisfied by domestic refin- 
ers. As such the Department of Defense 
could be deprived of the competition from 
these refineries that successfully compete 
for overseas requirements. 

As an element of our emergency prepared- 
ness planning, the Department of Defense is 
vitally interested in preserving its domestic 
supply base during peacetime, thus assuring 
its availability during wartime. Our reliance 
on domestic sources for overseas use would 
increase dramatically in wartime for United 
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States Armed Forces support and to satisfy 
United States’ commitments to support 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization and 
other Allied Forces. We are concerned that 
the proposed legislation could impede imple- 
mentation of these existing emergency au- 
thorities. 

The Department of Defense position on 
this matter was stated in the April 27, 1987 
cabinet letter to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, with a copy to each 
member. In that letter, signed by Mr. Wein- 
berger, it was noted “Restrictions on oil and 
oil product exports would reverse efforts 
toward free trade with Canada and energy 
trade with the Pacific Rim; burden U.S. re- 
fineries, jeopardizing our ability to meet na- 
tional defense requirements; and be eco- 
nomically inefficient. 

Sincerely, 
H. LAWRENCE GARRETT III. 


Mr. MURKOWSKI. Despite the 
strong opposition of the administra- 
tion based on the principles of free 
trade and our national defense, on 
April 30 the House passed H.R. 3 with 
section 331. I ask unanimous consent 
that a copy of H.R. 3, section 331, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the sec- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


SUBTITLE B—EXPORT CONTROLS 


SEC. 331. OIL EXPORTS. 

(a) To NONCONTIGUOUS COUNTRIES.—Sec- 
tion 7(d)(1) of the Export Administration 
Act of 1979 (50 U.S.C. App. 2406(d)(1)) 
(hereafter in this subtitle referred to as 
“the Act”) is amended to read as follows: 
“(1) No domestically produced crude oil may 
be exported from the United States, subject 
to paragraph (2) of this subsection. The pro- 
hibition contained in the preceding sentence 
shall not apply to— 

“(A) crude oil which is exported to an ad- 
jacent foreign country to be refined and 
consumed in that country; except that, in 
the case of any such export to an adjacent 
foreign country of any domestically pro- 
duced crude oil transported by pipeline over 
rights-of-way granted pursuant to section 
203 of the Trans-Alaska Pipeline Authoriza- 
tion Act (43 U.S.C, 1652), such export must 
be made in exchange for the same quantity 
of crude oil being exported from that coun- 
try to the United States, and such exchange 
must result through convenience or in- 
creased efficiency of transportation in lower 
prices for consumers of petroleum products 
in the United States, or 

“(B) crude oil which is temporarily ex- 
ported for convenience or increased efficien- 
cy of transportation across parts of an adja- 
cent foreign country and reenters the 
United States.“. 

(b) Exports OF PRODUCTS OF Export RE- 
FINERIES.—Section 7(d) of the Act (50 U.S.C. 
App. 2406(d)) is amended by adding at the 
end the following: 

“(5)(A) The provisions of paragraphs (1) 
through (4) of this subsection shall apply to 
the export of any refined petroleum prod- 
uct, or partially refined petroleum product, 
which is produced by an export refinery to 
the same extent as the provisions of para- 
graphs (1) through (4) of this subsection 
apply to the export of domestically pro- 
duced crude oil. 

“(B) For purposes of this paragraph— 

“() the term ‘refined petroleum product’ 
means gasoline, kerosene, distillates, pro- 
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pane or butane gas, diesel fuel, and residual 
fuel oil; 

(ii) the term partially refined petroleum 
product’ means a mixture of hydrocarbons 
which existed in liquid phase in under- 
ground reservoirs and remains liquid at at- 
mospheric pressure after passing through 
surface separating facilities, and which has 
been processed through a crude oil distilla- 
tion tower, including topped crude oil and 
other unfinished oils, but excluding any re- 
fined petroleum product; and 

(iii) the term ‘export refinery’ means, 
with respect to a proposed export, any crude 
oil refinery within the continental United 
States or Alaska which, were it to make the 
proposed export, would have exported more 
than 33 percent of all refined petroleum 
products and partially refined petroleum 
products produced by that refinery— 

(I) during the l-year period ending on 
the day of such proposed export, in the case 
of a refinery that has been in commercial 
operation for 1 year or more, or 

“(ID during the period in which it has 
been in commercial operation, in the case of 
a refinery that has been in commercial oper- 
ation for less than 1 year. 

“(C) Within 180 days after the date of the 
enactment of this paragraph, the Secretary 
shall issue such regulations as may be neces- 
sary to carry out this paragraph.”. 

(c) TECHNICAL AMENDMENT.—Section 28 of 
the Outer Continental Shelf Lands Act (43 
U.S.C. 1354) is amended by striking “1969” 
each place it appears and inserting “1979”. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. Mr. President, 
during the Senate Banking Committee 
portion of the trade bill, the Senate 
conferees decided against including 
provisions similar to section 331 in the 
Senate version of the bill. Some of the 
conferees expressed concern that the 
crude oil ban intended only to affect 
Cook Inlet oil would hinder efforts of 
independent producers on the west 
coast, particularly California, to 
export their crude oil. In addition, sev- 
eral refineries operating in the conti- 
nental United States expressed their 
concern over the 33-percent limita- 
tions as it affected their export of re- 
fined product made from North Slope 
crude oil. 

It is appropriate to reassert here 
that the west coast refineries refine 
and export 200,000 barrels of North 
Slope crude oil per day, but the sup- 
porters of section 331 were not about 
to allow Alaska, or a refinery that 
might be built in Alaska, to export any 
of Alaska’s North Slope crude oil, if it 
was refined in Alaska. 

On May 5, I received a letter from 
Secretary Herrington expressing the 
Department of Energy’s opposition to 
section 331. I ask unanimous consent 
that that letter be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
REcoRD, as follows: 

SECRETARY OF ENERGY, 
Washington, DC, May 5, 1987. 
Hon. FRANK H. MURKOWSKI, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR MURKOWSEI: This responds 
to your request for the Department's views 
on section 331 (the “Wolpe Amendment”) of 
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H.R. 3, the House Omnibus Trade Bill, as 
passed by the House of Representatives on 
April 30, 1987, The Department of Energy 
strongly opposes the enactment of this pro- 
vision, because it could significantly injure 
or impede U.S. trade and our energy and na- 
tional security. In this regard, in an April 
27th letter to Speaker Wright, I and other 
members of the Cabinet identified section 
331 and many other features of H.R. 3 as 
examples of provisions that are so contrary 
to our objective of opening markets that it 
would be impossible for us to recommend 
that the President approve the entire pack- 
age in its present form. 

Section 331 would essentially prohibit the 
export of any domestically produced crude 
oil to any country except Canada or Mexico; 
where Alaska North Slope (ANS) crude is 
involved, only equal exchange transactions 
with Canada or Mexico would be allowed. In 
addition, the Amendment would establish 
an objectionable new prohibition against 
any export of refined petroleum products by 
a refinery located in Alaska or the lower 48 
states (but excluding Hawaii), if as a result 
of that export the refinery would have ex- 
ported more than 33 percent of its produc- 
tion during the preceding one-yer period, or 
during such shorter period as a new refinery 
may have been in operation. 

Crude Oil Provisions. Current restrictions 
on the export of crude oil have resulted in 
an excess supply of oil on the West Coast, 
impacting U.S. wellhead prices and inhibit- 
ing development of domestic energy re- 
sources. The Administration’s efforts to lib- 
eralize U.S. energy trade in order to relieve 
the excess supply situation and assist the 
economically hard-hit oil industry would be 
reversed by the crude oil provisions of the 
Wolpe Amendment. Allowing crude oil ex- 
ports would foster the energy security of 
the U.S. and its Pacific Rim allies, since 
energy vulnerability in the integrated world 
oil market is associated more with worldwise 
dependence on insecure sources of supply 
than with the level of U.S. imports. Author- 
izing U.S. oil exports should stimulate fur- 
ther development of U.S. energy resources, 
reduce U.S. net imports, and reduce world- 
wide dependence on less secure sources of 
supply. 

An express purpose of section 331 is to 
nullify the President’s recent lifting of con- 
trols on the export of oil produced from the 
State waters of Alaska’s Cook Inlet. Thus 
far, contracts for about 5,000 barrels per 
day of this oil have been negotiated with 
Korea and Taiwan. While quantitatively in- 
significant, the Administration considers 
this a symbolically important indication of 
America’s own commitment to free trade, as 
well as to international cooperation in pre- 
paring for potential oil supply disruptions. 
Free and fair trade initiatives have been a 
cornerstone of our international energy 
policy. We have encouraged all countries to 
remove trade restrictions in order to en- 
hance our individual as well as global 
energy security and to promote market 
forces as the most efficient allocator of 
energy resources. Japan, for example, has 
responded to pressure from our bilateral 
talks and International Energy Agency dis- 
cussions by opening its petroleum product 
market, and Canada has removed previous 
restrictions on crude oil exports to U.S. re- 
finers. We have been able to impress upon 
our allies the importance we give to this 
effort by taking steps to lift some of the re- 
strictions on exports of our own domestic 
crude oil. 

The Wolpe Amendment's broad crude oil 
export prohibition would have other ramifi- 
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cations. For example, it would make it im- 
possible even to consider permitting ex- 
changes with Japan of California heavy 
crude oil, recently suggested by industry, in 
return for refined products delivered to U.S. 
military forces overseas. 

Refined Product Provisions. The refined 
product provisions of the Wolpe Amend- 
ment would reverse the liberalization of 
export controls on refined petroleum prod- 
ucts by imposing discriminatory and poten- 
tially burdensome and injurious new restric- 
tions. The obvious target of these provisions 
is a proposed refinery in Valdez, Alaska, 
which we understand would, in part, supply 
U.S. overseas military facilities. 

We also object to the product provisions 
because of other harmful effects which they 
may have. For example, these provisions do 
not contain any exception from their export 
prohibition for exports of jet fuel or other 
products to U.S. military forces overseas, or 
to our NATO allies during a period of mobi- 
lization. Thus this legislation could jeopard- 
ize the ability to fulfill U.S. and NATO de- 
fense requirements abroad. 

Similarly, the Wolpe Amendment omits 
any exception from its export prohibition 
for refineries located in Foreign Trade 
Zones (FTZs), other than an FTZ in Hawaii. 
There are two existing and, we are in- 
formed, six proposed FTZ export refineries 
on the U.S. Gulf Coast which could be ad- 
versely affected by the Wolpe Amendment. 
The general exclusion of Hawaii is an unex- 
plained discriminatory feature of the sec- 
tion. 

A threatened shut-off of product exports 
by a U.S. refinery also could retard promis- 
ing developments in our trade with Mexico, 
which recently departed from a policy of 
product autarky; e.g., rather than shipping 
fuel oil by tanker from eastern to western 
Mexico, it now exports surplus fuel oil to 
the U.S. in the Gulf Coast area while im- 
porting fuel oil from the U.S. in the West. 

we are very concerned that imple- 
mentation of the product provisions in sec- 
tion 331 could entail some burdensome re- 
regulation of the petroleum industry. In all 
probability, it would necessitate general re- 
imposition of export licensing of products. 
Moreover, as data on product exports pres- 
ently is not collected by refinery, creation of 
a new reporting system for all refineries 
could prove essential. Moreover, although 
the applicant for an export license might be 
unaffiliated with the producing refinery, 
the exporter could be subjected to a poten- 
tial export prohibition based on the refin- 
ery’s own export performance. 

For all of the above reasons, the Depart- 
ment of Energy strongly opposes section 331 
of H.R. 3. 

The Office of Management and Budget 
advises that enactment of section 331 would 
not be in accord with the program of the 
President. 

Yours truly, 
JOHN S. HERRINGTON. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. Although the 
Members indicated opposition to sec- 
tion 331, to protect the existing oper- 
ations of export refiners, the junior 
Senator from Texas introduced an 
amendment reaffirming the status quo 
for existing refiners, no restrictions on 
exported product. However, no men- 
tion was made about future refineries. 
But on July 21, 1987, the Senate 
passed a trade bill, and I am pleased to 
say that trade bill was without the 
crude oil and refined product export 
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provisions, to which the junior Sena- 
tor from Alaska objects. 

On the day the Senate trade bill 
passed, the Department of Energy was 
contacted with respect to the first 
House proposal to reconcile the differ- 
ences between the House- and Senate- 
passed versions of the bill. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed in the Recorp the Con- 
gressional Proposal to Restrict Re- 
fined Product Exports” dated July 21. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 


CONGRESSIONAL PROPOSAL To RESTRICT RE- 
FINED PRODUCT EXPORTS—PROPOSED COM- 
PROMISE BETWEEN THE PRODUCT EXPORT 
PROVISIONS OF THE HOUSE AND THE SENATE 
TRADE BILLS 


BACKGROUND 


The Omnibus Trade Bill recently passed 
by the House of Representatives includes a 
provision (the “Wolpe Amendment”) which 
would prohibit the export of any domesti- 
cally produced crude oil to any country 
except Canada and Mexico and would 
forbid any export of refined petroleum 
products by any refinery in Alaska or the 
lower 48 states if, as a result of such export, 
the refinery would have exported more than 
33% of its prior year production of refined 
petroleum products. The product export re- 
strictions in the “Wolpe Amendment” 
appear originally to have been aimed at a 
proposed refinery to be located at the 
Valdez, Alaska terminus of the Trans Alas- 
kan Pipeline. This refinery would yield re- 
fined petroleum products from Alaskan 
North Slope crude oil, the export of which 
is strictly prohibited, and would legally 
(under current statutes) export the majori- 
ty of these petroleum products. The Depart- 
ment of Energy understands that these ex- 
ports would, in part, supply U.S. overseas 
military facilities. The Administration has 
stated its opposition to the restrictions that 
this provision would impose on both crude 
oil and refined product exports. 

In contrast to the House bill, the Omnibus 
Trade Bill under consideration in the 
Senate contains a provision (the “Gramm 
Amendment”) which would prohibit the im- 
position of restrictions on exports of petro- 
leum products from existing refineries 
unless the President determined that such 
restrictions were necessary; this would effec- 
tively maintain the status quo under cur- 
rent law. The Senate bill does not address 
the issue of restrictions on exports from re- 
fineries built in the future, such as one pro- 
posed to be built at Valdez, Alaska. 

Reportedly, there is a proposal, which has 
been described only vaguely to DOE staff, 
for reconciling the difference between the 
respective product export provisions of the 
House and Senate bills. As of July 21, 1987, 
the DOE understanding of the provision is 
as follows: it would replace the Wolpe and 
Gramm amendments with a provision which 
would prohibit future refineries (i.e. refiner- 
ies not yet constructed) in Alaska and the 
lower 48 states from exporting more than 
33% of their production unless such exports 
were transported on U.S.-flag ships. 


1 In the case of Alaskan North Slope crude oil, 
the provision would allow only equal exchange 
transactions with Canada and Mexico. 
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EXPORT RESTRICTIONS DAMAGE OUR ECONOMY 
AND ENERGY SECURITY 


The compromise proposal on product 
export restrictions would have harmful re- 
sults and constitute an undesirable prece- 
dent. 

Of most immediate concern, requiring 
that certain product exports be shipped on 
U.S.-flag vessels would discriminate against 
such exports. It would reduce the level of 
these exports and reduce the incentive to 
produce domestic oil. This is because trans- 
porting oil on U.S.-flag ships generally costs 
substantially more than carrying it on for- 
eign-flag ships. In a competitive market, the 
exporter would be unable to obtain a higher 
price to recoup the higher transport costs. 
Instead, the exporter would receive a lower 
profit, which would reduce the incentive to 
export. Ultimately, this would lead to a 
smaller market for U.S. crude oil producers, 
which would result in less production of do- 
mestic oil. 

In general, when our domestic industries 
can sell their goods abroad more profitably 
than at home, the economy benefits from 
their exports. Given the large U.S. mer- 
chandise trade deficit existing today, it is 
particularly desirable to encourage further 
exports of American goods. 

Restrictions on refined product exports 
would harm domestic oil refiners as well as 
U.S. producers of crude oil, These restric- 
tions would reduce the profitability of their 
operations and would discourage investment 
in oil refineries and in exploration and de- 
velopment for new oil reserves. 

These product export restrictions would 
reduce the nation’s energy security, because 
they would result in a lower level of domes- 
tic production. Although gross imports may 
be lower as a result of these restrictions, net 
imports (imports minus exports) actually 
would be higher. More importantly, these 
restrictions would result in higher levels of 
free world dependence on Persian Gulf and 
other OPEC oil suppliers. 

Restricting exports of refined petroleum 
products would be inconsistent with the Na- 
tion's policy in several important areas. 

This proposal goes against U.S. efforts to 
remove impediments to trade, and it does 
not work toward promoting exports in order 
to reduce the national trade deficit. 

The proposal also would indicate an inad- 
equate level of concern about the Nation's 
energy security. It would be difficult to ex- 
plain the imposition of additional export re- 
strictions during a period when the domes- 
tic oil industry is suffering and when world- 
wide dependence on oil suppliers in the un- 
3 Persian Gulf region is projected to 


In addition, imposing new oil export re- 
strictions would be inconsistent with the 
Nation’s international energy policy, under 
which the Administration has promoted re- 
moval of energy trade barriers in other 
countries. 

Implementation of new product export re- 
strictions on export refineries in Alaska and 
the lower 48 states would represent a signifi- 
cant change from current law, under which 
there are no restrictions on exports of re- 
fined products. To the extent that new 
export refineries were built despite the new 
restriction, it could be necessary to impose 
some burdensome re-regulation of the do- 
mestic petroleum industry and to reimpose 
export licensing for oil products. In addi- 
tion, the restriction could require creation 
of a new reporting system to collect data 
from refineries. Another anticipated prob- 
lem is the possibility that a product export- 
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er could have no affiliation with the produc- 
ing refinery but would be nevertheless sub- 
ject to a prohibition based on the refinery’s 
own export performance. 

The application of this proposal in an in- 
consistent manner to Hawaii (exports not 
restricted) compared to the lower 48 states 
and Alaska (exports from new refineries re- 
stricted except on U.S.-flag ships) has not 
been explained. Furthermore, the proposal 
apparently omits any exception for new re- 
fineries located in Foreign Trade Zones 
(FTZs), other than an FTZ in Hawaii. 


Mr. MURKOWSKI. According to 
the Department of Energy, the pro- 
posal would replace the House and 
Senate versions with a provision to 
prohibit future refineries in Alaska 
and the lower 48 from exporting more 
than 33 percent of the product, unless 
such exports were sent on U.S.-flag 
vessels. 

Well, it soon became clear that our 
energy security was not the reason 
behind the provision, but, rather, the 
special-interest groups. 

After analysis of the provision, Mr. 
President, both my office and the De- 
partment of Energy strongly objected 
to the proposed compromise. Further, 
on August 7, the senior Senator from 
Alaska, Senator STEVENS, entered into 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a state- 
ment objecting to section 331 to H.R. 
3. I ask unanimous consent that that 
statement be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

[From the Congressional Record, Aug. 7, 

19871 
EFFECTS OF TRADE BILL ON ALASKA 


Mr. Stevens. Mr. President, H.R. 3, as re- 
ported by the House, contained two provi- 
sions that have no business in a trade en- 
hancement measure and are particularly in- 
appropriate in a country plagued by the 
trade deficits we are presently experiencing. 

The first provision would ban the export 
of crude oil from the United States. The 
short term effect of the provision would be 
to obstruct planned shipments of crude oil 
from the Cook Inlet area of Alaska to 
Taiwan. The disadvantages of this provision 
were described articulately by Senator Mur- 
KOWSKI in the recent debate over the trade 
bill. Restrictions such as this one ultimately 
will cost U.S. consumers substantial sums by 
increasing shipping costs for crude oil. 

The other provision creates what is called 
an “export refinery” category under the 
Export Administration Act and limits the 
ability of such refineries to export no more 
than one-third of their output. The spon- 
sors of this legislation make no effort to 
hide the fact that it is aimed at preventing 
one refinery—the Alaska Pacific Refinery 
planned for Valdez, AK—from being built. 
It has been crafted to exclude all existing 
refineries from its effect. Moreover, it runs 
contrary to a well-conceived provision 
adopted by the Senate Banking Committee 
in a trade bill which reduced Federal au- 
thority over the export of refined petroleum 
products. 

It is a mistake to enact legislation aimed 
at denying one group of entrepreneurs the 
right to develop a facility that will enable 
the United States to increase value-added 
exports. The House provision would deny 
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U.S. suppliers the opportunity to sell several 
hundred million dollars worth of equipment 
to establish the proposed refinery at Valdez. 
It would obliterate $200 million worth of 
jobs. In my State, where unemployment is 
up and the economy is depressed, this 
project would be a tremendous benefit. For 
the Nation, the refinery would provide des- 
perately needed additional capacity to 
produce jet fuel, gasoline, and diesel. It 
would provide a source of refined product 
for the U.S. military overseas. 

The export refinery amendment is op- 
posed by several Federal agencies for rea- 
sons as diverse as its potential to interfere 
with our NATO commitments and its con- 
tradiction of international trade policy. 

I wish to commend the Senate Banking 
Committee, and this body as a whole, for 
certain specific action it took with regard to 
the 1987 trade enhancement bill we just ap- 
proved. They did not include these two leg- 
islative restrictions in the Senate version of 
the trade bill. Their decision in this regard 
has served the national interest well, and I 
strongly urge the conferees to be unwaver- 
ing in their efforts to reflect this position in 
the legislation they craft with the House. 


Mr. MURKOWSKEI. Mr. President, 
on September 14, 1987, I sent letters to 
the Senate conferees expressing my 
strong objection to section 331. In my 
letter I included a letter from Secre- 
tary Herrington expressing the admin- 
istration’s opposition. I ask unanimous 
consent that my letter be printed in 
the REcorD, as well as a letter from 
Secretary Herrington. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the 
REcORD, as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, DC, September 14, 1987. 
Hon. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
Chairman, Senate Banking Committee, U.S. 
Senate, Washington, DC. 

Dear BILL: I understand you will be one of 
the Banking Committee’s conferees for the 
trade bill. I am therefore contacting you to 
express my concern over provisions in H.R. 
3 regarding export controls on crude oil and 
refined petroleum products. As you may 
recall, during the Senate Banking Commit- 
tee’s consideration of amendments to the 
Export Administration Act, the Committee 
wisely decided against expanding current 
export controls for crude and refined petro- 
leum products. During the upcoming confer- 
ence, I urge you to continue to oppose the 
inclusion of Section 331 of the House trade 
bill in the conference report. 

Section 331(a) would expand the restric- 
tions in the Export Administration Act 
which prohibit the export of crude oil trans- 
ported through the Trans-Alaska Pipeline 
to all domestically produced crude oil. This 
would invalidate the 1986 federal regula- 
tions permitting the export of oil from state 
owned lands in the Cook Inlet region of 
Alaska. Such action would force the State of 
Alaska to break the contract it has signed 
with the government of Taiwan for the sale 
of state royalty oil from Cook Inlet and re- 
verse efforts to improve efficiency in energy 
trade with countries in the Pacific Rim and 
Canada. In light of existing statutes regulat- 
ing crude oil exports, this prohibition is un- 
warranted. 

Crude oil exports are currently subject to 
four statutes in addition to the EAA: the 
Outer Continental Shelf Lands Act, the 
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Mineral Leasing Act, the Naval Petroleum 
Reserves Production Act and the Energy 
Policy and Conservation Act. These statutes 
require presidential findings concerning na- 
tional security and are sufficient for pro- 
tecting U.S. energy security. 

Section 331(b) would restrict the export of 
refined products from any refinery that ex- 
ports more than 33% of its production. Ex- 
ports of refined petroleum products were 
only recently completely deregulated. Im- 
posing new restrictions on refined petrole- 
um products could necessitate reinstitution 
of export licensing, inhibiting the ability of 
U.S. refiners to respond to rapid changes in 
the petroleum spot market. It would also 
pose a dangerous threat to U.S. treaty obli- 
gations to our NATO allies. 

Section 331 runs counter to our efforts to 
promote U.S. exports by streamlining 
export controls. I urge you to seek the com- 
plete deletion of this section in conference. I 
am enclosing for your information a copy of 
Energy Secretary Herrington's letter to me 
expressing the Administration’s opposition 


to these provisions. 
Sincerely, 
Frank H. MURKOWSKI, 
U.S. Senator. 
U.S. SENATE, 


Washington, DC, September 14, 1987. 
Hon. JOHN S. HERRINGTON, 
Secretary, U.S. Department of Energy, Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Dear SECRETARY HERRINGTON: I am con- 
tacting you as a follow-up to your letter of 
May 5, 1987 regarding DOE's position on 
Section 331 of H.R. 3, (the “Wolpe Amend- 
ment”). 

I appreciated the efforts of the Depart- 
ment to prevent the inclusion of similar pro- 
visions in the Senate version of the trade 
bill. During the upcoming conference I urge 
you to continue to aggressively oppose this 
provision. 

I understand that a compromise may be 
proposed on the refined product provisions, 
Sec. 331(b), that would require the use of 
U.S. flag vessels in the shipment of refined 
products. I am equally opposed to this ap- 
proach and hope that DOE will seek the 
complete removal of Section 331 rather 
than agree to such a compromise. 

Again, I appreciate your support on this 
issue. I look forward to hearing from you. 

With warm regards, 
FRANK H. MurkowskI, 
U.S. Senator. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. On September 
28, 1987, I received a letter from Sena- 
tor Hernz indicating the strong senti- 
ment against section 331 which was 
expressed during the Banking Com- 
mittee markup of the trade legislation. 

On October 8, 1987, I received a re- 
sponse from Senator PROXMIRE indi- 
cating that he would keep my con- 
cerns in mind during consideration of 
the provisions of the conference. 

On October 17, 1987, in response to 
my request for the Department of 
Commerce position on section 331, I 
received a memo indicating their oppo- 
sition to section 331. I ask unanimous 
consent that the Department of Com- 
merce notation be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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SECTION 331, TITLE III, H.R. 3 (Om Export 
CONTROLS) 


Summary: Section 331 would permit the 
export of Alaskan North Slope (ANS) oil to 
adjacent countries on a barrel for barrel ex- 
change; it would place all other categories 
of crude oil under the controls of the 
Export Administration Act, which effective- 
ly bans exports except to adjacent coun- 
tries. 

Section 331 would also prohibit refineries 
in Alaska and the continental United States 
from exporting more than 33 percent of its 
production. 

Comments: Section 331 makes all domestic 
crude oil subject to the Export Administra- 
tion Act, thereby removing entirely the 
Presidential discretion (under specified con- 
ditions) to permit exports under the Outer 
Continental Shelf Lands Act, the Mineral 
Lands Leasing Act, the Energy Policy and 
Conservation Act, and the Naval Petroleum 
Reserve Act. While there is nominally some 
Presidential discretion to allow exports 
under the Export Administration Act 
(EAA), at least one of the EAA conditions is 
impossible to fulfill. 

Passage of provisions such as Section 331 
would contravene the provisions of the U.S. 
Canada Free Trade Agreement; it would 
also undermine our efforts to remove trade 
barriers and open up markets in the current 
GATT discussions, in the International 
Energy Agency, and in bilateral relations 
with our trading partners. 

The restrictions on crude oil exports over- 
turns a decision made by the Secretary of 
Commerce that has resulted in economic ef- 
ficiencies in the sale of Cook Inlet crude oil. 
It also effectively breaks sales contracts en- 
tered into by Taiwan and Korea, and raises 
questions about our reliability as a supplier. 

The provision limiting refined product ex- 
ports is flagrantly discriminatory. As the 
provision is written, and as the sponsors of 
the provisions explicitly stated, the 33 per- 
cent threshold and the geographical scope 
of the provision was intended to apply to 
just one refinery, the Alaska Pacific Refin- 
ery project in Valdez. Very few mainland re- 
fineries would be expected to export more 
than 33 percent of their production; and 
export refineries in the Virgin Islands and 
Hawaii, which might surpass the 33 percent 
threshold, are excluded because they are 
not in Alaska nor the continental United 
States. 

The sponsors claim that the purpose of 
Section 331 was to deny the planned refin- 
ery the use of a “loophole” in Secton 7(d) of 
the Export Administration Act, which pro- 
hibits the export of crude oil transported 
through the Trans Alaska Pipeline. They 
apparently ignored the fact that there are 
no restrictions on the export of refined 
products produced from that crude oil. If 
exports of Alaskan refined products is a 
“loophole,” then there surely are many 
others using it, notably in PAD V (Western 
U.S.), which refines about 800,000 barrels a 
day of Alaskan crude and accounts for more 
than half our total exports. 

Section 331 restricts exports of refined 
products in order to close a “loophole” on 
ANS crude oil, yet gives Canada access to 
ANS crude oil for the first time, which 
would appear to be another “loophole.” 
This inconsistency should not be resolved 
by denying Canadian access because it could 
seriously damage our ongoing negotiations 
for freer energy trade in the U.S.-Canada 
Free Trade Area negotiations. 
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Quantitative restrictions on refined oil 
product exports conflicts with our commit- 
ments under NATO. 

Quantitative restrictions on refined prod- 
uct exports might require a return to vali- 
dated licensing procedures for all exporting 
refineries in Alaska and the continental 
United States. The unavoidable delays in 
processing license applications will effective- 
ly deter or eliminate some export marketing 
opportunities. 

The provision on refined product exports 
is flagrantly discriminatory. It is aimed at 
just one refinery, the Alaska Pacific refin- 
ery project in Valdez. The ostensible pur- 
pose of the provision is to close a “loophole” 
in Section 7(d) of the Export Administra- 
tion Act (which prohibits the export of 
crude oil transported through the Trans 
Alaska Pipeline). However, as the provision 
is written, the banning of exports of more 
than 33 percent of production would apply 
to very few, if any, mainland refineries; and 
the geographical limitation of Section 331 
to Alaska and the continental United States 
would exclude the export refineries on the 
Virgin Islands and Hawaii, the only ones 
that are likely to surpass the 33 percent 
threshold. 


Mr. MURKOWSEI. On November 4, 
1987, Secretary Herrington sent a 
letter to Senator PROXMIRE expressing 
the Department of Energy’s strong op- 
position to section 331. I ask unani- 
mous consent that that letter be print- 
ed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


SECRETARY OF ENERGY, 
Washington, DC., November 4, 1987. 

Hon, WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 

Chairman, Committee on Banking, Housing 
and Urban Affairs, U.S. Senate, Wash- 
ington, DC. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: I am writing to you 
in your capacity as a Manager on the part 
of the Senate to the conference on section 
331 (the “Wolpe Amendment”) of H.R. 3. 
The Department of Energy strongly op- 
poses the enactment of this provision, be- 
cause it could significantly injure or impede 
U.S. trade and our energy and national secu- 
rity. 

Section 331 would essentially prohibit the 
export of any domestically produced crude 
oil to any country except Canada or Mexico; 
where Alaska North Slope (ANS) crude is 
involved, only equal exchange transactions 
with Canada or Mexico would be allowed. In 
addition, the Amendment would establish 
an objectionable new prohibition against 
any export of refined petroleum products by 
a refinery located in Alaska or the lower 48 
states (but excluding Hawaii), if as a result 
of that export the refinery would have ex- 
ported more than 33 percent of its produc- 
tion during the preceding one-year period, 
or during such shorter period as a new re- 
finery may have been in operation. 

Crude Oil Provisions: Current restrictions 
on the export of crude oil have resulted in 
an excess supply of oil on the West Coast, 
affecting U.S. wellhead prices and inhibiting 
development of domestic energy resources. 
The Administration’s efforts to liberalize 
U.S. energy trade in order to relieve the 
excess supply situation and assist the eco- 
nomically hard-hit oil industry would be re- 
versed by the crude oil provisions of the 
Wolpe Amendment. Allowing crude oil ex- 
ports would foster the energy security of 
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the U.S. and its Pacific Rim allies, since 
energy vulnerability in the integrated world 
oil market is associated more with world- 
wide dependence on insecure sources of 
supply than with the level of U.S. imports. 
Authorizing U.S. oil exports should stimu- 
late further development of U.S. energy re- 
sources, reduce U.S. net imports, and reduce 
worldwide dependence on less secure sources 
of supply. 

An express purpose of section 331 is to 
nullify the President’s recent lifting of con- 
trols on the export of oil produced from the 
State waters of Alaska’s Cook Inlet. Thus 
far, contracts for about 5,000 barrels per 
day of this oil have been negotiated with 
Korea and Taiwan. While quantitatively in- 
significant, the Administration considers 
this a symbolically important indication of 
America’s own commitment to free trade, as 
well as to international cooperation in pre- 
paring for potential oil supply disruptions. 
Free and fair trade initiatives have been a 
cornerstone of our international energy 
policy. We have encouraged all countries to 
remove trade restrictions in order to en- 
hance our individual as well as global 
energy security and to promote market 
forces as the most efficient allocator of 
energy resources. Japan, for example, has 
responded to pressure from our bilateral 
talks and International Energy Agency dis- 
cussions by opening its petroleum product 
market, and Canada has removed previous 
restrictions on crude oil exports to U.S. re- 
finers. We have been able to impress upon 
our allies the importance we give to this 
effort by taking steps to lift some of the re- 
strictions on exports of our own domestic 
crude oil. 

Refined Product Provisions: The refined 
product provisions of the Wolpe Amend- 
ment would reverse the liberalization of 
export controls on refined petroleum prod- 
ucts by imposing discriminatory and poten- 
tially burdensome and injurious new restric- 
tions, The obvious target of thee provisions 
is a proposed refinery in Valdez, Alaska, 
which we understand would, in part, supply 
U.S. overseas military facilities. 

We also object to the product provisions 
because of other harmful effects which they 
may have. For example, these provisions do 
not contain any exception from their export 
prohibition for exports of jet fuel or other 
products to U.S. military forces overseas, or 
to our NATO allies during a period of mobi- 
lization. Thus this legislation could jeopard- 
ize the ability to fulfill U.S. and NATO de- 
fense requirements abroad. 

Similarly, the Wolpe Amendment omits 
any exception from its export prohibiton 
for refineries located in Foreign Trade 
Zones (FTZs), other than an PTZ In Hawaii. 
There are two existing and, we are in- 
formed, six proposed FTZ export refineries 
on the U.S. Gulf Coast which could be ad- 
versely affected by the Wolpe Amendment. 
The general exclusion of Hawaii is an unex- 
plained discriminatory feature of the sec- 

on. 

A threatened shutoff of product exports 
by a U.S. refinery also could retard promis- 
ing developments in our trade with Mexico, 
which recently departed from a policy of 
product autarky; e.g., rather than shipping 
fuel oil by tanker from eastern to western 
Mexico, it now exports surplus fuel oil to 
the U.S. in the Gulf Coast area while im- 
porting fuel oil from the U.S. in the West. 

Restricting product trade could result in 
an inefficient refinery mix which could 
create an imbalance in the slate of products 
produced. 
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Finally, we are very concerned that imple- 
mentation of the product provisions in sec- 
tion 331 could entail some burdensome re- 
regulation of the petroleum industry. In all 
probability, it would necessitate general re- 
imposition of export licensing of products. 
Moreover, as data on product exports pres- 
ently is not collected by individual refinery, 
creation of a new reporting system for all 
refineries could prove essential. Although 
the applicant for an export license might be 
unaffiliated with the producing refinery, 
the exporter could be subjected to a poten- 
tial export prohibition based on the refin- 
ery's own export performance. 

For all of the above reasons, the Depart- 
ment of Energy strongly opposes section 331 
of H.R. 3. 

The Administration is working with the 
Congress to craft responsible trade legisla- 
tion that resolves the serious concerns we 
have identified in the present bills. Howev- 
er, if the final product retains provisions 
which will be counterproductive to our ob- 
jectives of enhancing the competitiveness of 
U.S. business and expanding global trade 
opportunities, the President’s senior advis- 
ers will not be able to recommend that he 
sign the bill. 

The Office of Management and Budget 
advises that there is no objection to the 
presentation of these views to the Congress. 

Yours truly, 
JOHN S. HERRINGTON. 


Mr. MURKOWSKI. On November 
17, 1987, House Foreign Affairs draft- 
ed a proposed compromise. The com- 
promise was intended to address the 
concerns raised by California crude 
producers and gulf and west coast re- 
finers that would be hurt by the crude 
oil ban and the limit on refined ex- 
ports. 

I ask unanimous consent that that 
draft be printed in the Rrecorp, along 
with the accompanying spread sheet. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

WOLPE AMENDMENT TO H.R. 3 
DOE POSITION 

Subsection (b) of Section 331 of H.R. 3, 
the House Omnibus Trade Bill, would 
impose new restrictions on exports of prod- 
ucts from a U.S. refiner, more than one- 
third of whose production goes to exports. 
The Department of Energy (DOE) objects 
to this provision, not only for regulatory 
and trade reasons, but also because the re- 
stricting of exports of petroleum products 
could severely hamper the U.S. capability to 
support its NATO allies. 

BACKGROUND 

One of the founding principles of the 
NATO program is to secure the collective 
defense of its members; therefore, its pri- 
mary focus has been on military prepared- 
ness. The NATO framework, however, also 
has embodied a “civil structure,” composed 
of a system of committees and subcommit- 
tees, including those concerned with civil 
emergency planning. It is within this civil 
emergency planning area that the bulk of 
NATO oil crisis planning and operations 
occur. 

Within the civil structure, the Petroleum 
Planning Committee is responsible for es- 
tablishing the NATO Wartime Oil Organi- 
zation (NWOO)—the key crisis management 
body—and for coordinating overall NATO 
civil and military energy programs. The Pe- 
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troleum Planning Committee is one of eight 
NATO planning boards/committees de- 
signed to ensure that all civil emergency 
planning activities are dealt with in a co- 
ordinated manner. It consists of NATO Sec- 
retariat personnel and member country na- 
tional representatives and meets twice a 
year. 

The purpose of NATO's oil emergency 
program is to ensure the continued avail- 
ability and distribution of petroleum for es- 
sential civil and military use. 

Reflecting the realities of the post-1973 
oil scene, NATO's plans to share oil are no 
longer designed to operate solely during 
wartime, but can be activated during a non- 
military “crisis” as well. Although there is 
no formal NATO definition of crisis, NATO 
civil planning considers a crisis to be when 
“external circumstances affect the overall 
defense posture of the Alliance or when a 
threat to NATO has caused nations to con- 
sider bringing emergency legislation into 
force.” 

In NATO's system, oil is to be distributed 
in accordance with NATO defense priorities 
at the time in conjunction with essential ci- 
vilian needs. NATO's Atlantic Council can 
activate the system in the event of war or if 
the defense needs of member countries are 
not being met, regardless of whether there 
is an oil supply shortfall or not. 

NATO's oil sharing scheme is activated by 
political decisions with no predetermined 
quantitative criteria; the primary emphasis 
is on NATO defense requirements but in 
theory NWOO must be prepared to manage 
the Alliance’s entire oil supply. Thus, the 
NWOO could be activated in situations 
short of war where NATO is not engaged in 
hostilities. 

The U.S. Government participates in the 
NATO Wartime Oil Organization, which 
would be activated during a crisis or war to 
assess allied oil requirements and arrange 
for oil supplies to meet those requirements. 
NATO looks to North America (the United 
States and Canada) to support resupply re- 
quests in situations where oil supplies for 
the essential civil and military needs of the 
Alliance have been interrupted or are inad- 
equate. 


ANALYSIS 


DOE has reviewed refinery production 
data for refineries operating on the U.S. 
East Coast and U.S. Gulf Coast (the loca- 
tions of the most likely candidate refineries 
for U.S. Government requests to export pe- 
troleum products to Europe in an emergen- 
cy). These data indicate that over time a 
number of refineries—seven on the U.S. 
East Coast and 15 on the U.S. Gulf Coast— 
could be subjected to the one-third produc- 
tion ceiling which the proposed Wolpe 
amendment to the Trade Bill would impose. 
At least one-third of these refineries’ pro- 
duction comprises distillates and aviation 
fuels (including naphtha-jet and kerosene 
jet fuels), the principal fuels that would 
support U.S. and allied military require- 
ments. Most of these refineries also produce 
motor gasoline, lubricants, and residual fuel 
oil, which could also be required for either 
military or essential civilan use. It is impos- 
sible to predict how NATO requirements 
would be borne by particular refineries, and 
some refineries could be impacted dispro- 
portionately. This legislation could compli- 
cate U.S. efforts to meet its NATO commit- 
ments. 
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PROPOSED STAFF COMPROMISE PACKAGE ON UNRESOLVED 
EXPORT CONTROL ISSUES 
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„ 3324 1005 Exports to Free 
World 
Countries, 


Mr. MURKOWSKI. Again, the 
House did not attempt to reassess the 
merits of their arguments that Alaska 
was attempting to be used as some 
kind of loophole in the Export Admin- 
istration Act. 

Mr. President, the compromise 
would ban only crude oil exports from 
Alaska. Exports from any other State, 
as I have indicated previously, could 
be exported free with the exception of 
requiring a Department of Commerce 
export license. Second, Mr. President, 
it would limit refined product exports 
to only refineries in Alaska. That 
again is the point of the Senator from 
Alaska, the crass discrimination shown 
by this proposed compromise. 
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My office contacted the Senate con- 
ferees to express our strong opposition 
to the proposal. The Department of 
Energy, on February 26, through 
Deputy Secretary of Energy Bill 
Martin, sent letters to Senators Prox- 
MIRE and GaRN expressing the Depart- 
ment of Energy’s strong opposition to 
the House proposal. I ask unanimous 
consent that that communique be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Tue DEPUTY SECRETARY OF ENERGY, 
Washington, DC, February 26, 1988. 

Hon. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 

Chairman, Committee on Banking, Housing 
and Urban Affairs, U.S. Senate, Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am writing to you 
in your capacity as a Manager on the part 
of the Senate to Subconference 3 of H.R. 3. 
I would like to express our strong concern 
over the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
proposal dated February 11, 1988, regarding 
oil export controls. The proposal would: 

—restrict all crude oil exports from Alaska 
but permit not more than 50,000 b/d in 
swaps with Canada; 

—restrict refined petroleum exports from 
any refinery beginning operations after 4/ 
30/87 if average annual output exceeds 33%; 


and 

—direct the President to study and report 
to Congress on effects of possible crude oil 
exports from the continental U.S. on energy 
security, consumer prices and domestic 
supply (similar to Murkowski study in 1985 
EAA). 

The Department of Energy strongly op- 
poses this proposal. 

We are informed that legislative language 
has not yet been drafted, and the exact 
meaning of some of these provisions is not 
clear. Our understanding is that in addition 
to adopting the entirely new second and 
third parts of the proposal, the intention 
behind the first part is to depart from exist- 
ing law by: (1) converting the present ban 
on exports of domestically-produced crude 
oil transported through the Trans-Alaska 
Pipeline into a ban on all exports from 
Alaska of domestically-produced crude oil, 
regardless of whether the oil is transported 
through the Trans-Alaska Pipeline; and (2) 
eliminating, for up to 50,000 barrels per day 
in crude oil exports from Alaska, conducted 
in the form of “swap” transactions, the cur- 
rent precondition that there be proof of the 
economic savings that would be enjoyed as a 
result of any swap ions allowed 
under section 7(d) of the Export Adminis- 
tration Act (50 U.S.C. App. 2406(d)). 


Crude Oil Provisions 


We oppose the inclusion of language 
which, in effect, would nullify the Presi- 
dent’s recent lifting of controls on the 
export of oil produced in Alaska’s Cook 
Inlet. Even though only 5,000 barrels per 
day of Cook Inlet oil currently are under 
contract to be exported, these exports to 
Pacific Rim countries represent an impor- 
tant element to our efforts to negotiate 
trade liberalization with our allies, and con- 
tribute to the energy security of the recipi- 
ents by displacing oil from less secure 
sources. As noted in the Secretary’s letter to 
you of November 4, 1987, concerning section 
331 (the Wolpe Amendment), current re- 
strictions on the export of crude oil have re- 
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sulted in lower U.S. wellhead prices, thereby 
inhibiting development of domestic energy 
resources. Allowing crude oil exports would 
foster the energy security of the U.S. and its 
Pacific Rim allies, since energy vulnerability 
in the integrated world oil market is associ- 
ated more with worldwide dependence on in- 
secure sources of supply than with the level 
of U.S, imports. Authorizing U.S. oil exports 
should stimulate further development of 
U.S. energy resources, reduce U.S. net im- 
ports, and reduce worldwide dependence on 
less secure sources of supply. 

While quantitatively insignificant, the Ad- 
ministration considers Cook Inlet exports a 
symbolically important indication of Ameri- 
ca’s own commitment to free trade, as well 
as to international cooperation in preparing 
for potential oil supply disruptions. Free 
and fair trade initiatives have been a corner- 
stone of our international energy policy. We 
have encouraged all countries to remove 
trade restrictions in order to enhance our 
individual as well as global energy security 
and to promote market forces as the most 
efficient allocator of energy resources. 
Japan, for example, has responded to pres- 
sure from our bilateral talks and Interna- 
tional Energy Agency discussions by open- 
ing its petroleum product market, and 
Canada has removed previous restrictions 
on crude oil exports to U.S. refiners. We 
have been able to impress upon our allies 
the importance we give to this effort by 
taking steps to lift some of the restrictions 
on exports of our own domestic crude oil. 

Although the Department has no objec- 
tion to Congress’ authorizing exchanges 
with Canada involving up to 50,000 barrels 
per day of Alaskan oil, it nonetheless must 
be emphasized that such an authorization 
would not satisfy the commitments of the 
United States with respect to exports of 
Alaskan oil under the recently signed Free 
Trade Agreement (FTA) with Canada. The 
FTA obliges the Administration to secure 
legislation allowing the export of up to 
50,000 barrels per day of Alaskan oil to 
Canada, without conditioning those particu- 
lar exports on direct linkage with offsetting 
imports of Canadian oil into the United 
States. Of course, Canada’s crude oil ex- 
ports to the U.S. far exceed U.S. crude ex- 
ports to Canada, and are likely to continue 
to do so. But conditioning the permission to 
export Alaskan oil on the existence of an 
offsetting exchange would significantly 
limit the utility of the U.S. export authori- 
zation to Canadian refiners. 

A provision to initiate the Alaskan oil 
export obligation incurred under the FTA 
will be contained in the bill to implement 
the Agreement, which the President is re- 
quired to transmit to the Congress along 
with the Agreement itself. Thus, it should 
be understood that any swaps of Alaskan oil 
with Canada which the Congress sees fit to 
authorize in H.R. 3 would be in addition to 
the 50,000 barrels of exports to be provided 
for under the FTA and its implementing 
bill. 


Refined Product Provisions 


The provisions in the second part of the 
proposal, which do not appear limited in ap- 
plication to Alaska, are somewhat unclear in 
presentation; we assume the meaning to be 
that further exports would be prohibited if 
the exports from a particular refinery’s pro- 
duction would exceed one-third of its aver- 
age annual output. 

The Administration strongly opposes any 
restriction on the export of refined products 
from newly operating refineries. Entirely 
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apart from our policy objections to such re- 
straints, in the future they could pose diffi- 
cult and cumbersome enforcement prob- 
lems, as well as complicate the establish- 
ment of new refineries in Foreign Trade 
Zones, since there would be a limit on their 
ability to function as export refineries. 
Indeed, there are at least four new or 
planned refineries in Gulf Coast states that 
could be affected by this restriction. 
Energy Security Study 

Finally, we oppose the provision for a new 
study and report on the effects of crude oil 
exports. 

An in-depth interagency study on the 
costs/benefits of exporting oil which was 
mandated by Congress was completed in 
June of 1986. The study focused on the 
export of Alaska North Slope oil but also 
covered the oil situation in the lower forty- 
eight states. It thoroughly examined the 
impact of exporting Alaska oil on employ- 
ment, trade, maritime industry and foreign 
policy, as well as the fiscal effects of such 
action. The study recommended that the 
possibility of oil exports be reviewed by ap- 
propriate Federal agencies considering 
changing energy market conditions. The 
review process is in place. We do not believe 
an additional study would provide any more 
information than has already been gath- 
ered. 

In the Secretary’s earlier correspondence 
concerning the oil export provision of H.R. 
3, he made it clear that it is an example of 
the kind of provision that is so contrary to 
our objective of opening markets that it 
would be impossible to recommend that the 
President approve the entire package in its 
present form, The House Foreign Affairs 
Committee proposal of February 11, 1988, is 
as objectionable to the Department as the 
original oil export restrictions in H.R. 3. 
Therefore the Department strongly opposes 
the Committee proposal and we urge the 
Senate conferees to reject it. 

The Administration is working with the 
Congress to craft responsible trade legisla- 
tion that resolves the serious concerns we 
have identified in the present bills. Howev- 
er, if the final product retains provisions 
which will be counterproductive to our ob- 
jectives of enhancing the competitiveness of 
U.S. business and expanding global trade 
opportunities, the President’s senior advis- 
ers will not be able to recommend that he 
sign the bill. 

The Office of Management and Budget 
advises that enactment of the Committee 
proposal on oil exports would not be in 
accord with the program of the President. 

Yours truly, 
WILLIAM F. MARTIN. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. In March, the 
Senate sent a counterproposal to the 
House recommending that section 331 
be removed from the conference 
report. On March 28, the House sent a 
counterproposal to: first eliminate the 
proposed ban on crude exports; 
second, to permit 50,000 barrels of 
ANS crude to Canada pursuant to the 
FTA; third, require Commerce to 
study the impact of crude oil exports 
on U.S. security; fourth, to ban refined 
products from new refineries if they 
exceed more than 33 percent annual 
output; fifth, extend the prohibition 
on ANS crude export for 5 years; and 
sixth, permit refined exports if sur- 
pluses exist on the west coast. 
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Mr. President, the chairman of the 
Senate Banking Committee then pro- 
posed that the Senate offer a counter- 
offer and the Proxmire proposal 
would: first, eliminate proposed ban on 
export of crude; second, permit 50,000 
barrels of ANS crude to go to Canada; 
and third, ban refined products from 
new refineries only in Alaska if they 
exceed 33 percent. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
counterproposal from the Senator 
from Wisconsin be printed in the 
RECORD. 

(Mr. KERRY assumed the chair.) 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


SENATOR PROXMIRE’S COUNTERPROPOSAL ON 
ALASKAN OIL 

Item 19 of the House’s March 28 proposal 
states with regard to oil exports: 

1. No new controls on crude exports; 

2. Permit 50,000 b/d Alaskan crude ex- 
ports to Canada pursuant to FTA; 

3. Require Commerce to study impact of 
crude exports on U.S. national security, 
energy security, etc.; 

4. Ban refined petroleum exports if more 
than 33% average annual output is export- 
ed; but exempt ethane, butane, and pro- 
pane; 

5. Extend EAA 17(d) for five years; 

6. Permit refined exports if surplus exists 
in West Coast petroleum districts. 

My proposal is to accept points 1, 2, and 3 
of the House offer. With regard to point 4 I 
would limit the new proposed ban on re- 
fined petroleum products solely to new re- 
fineries in Alaska and accept the other por- 
tions of item 4 of the House offer. I would 
also accept point 6 of the House offer. 

With regard to item 5, while I do not quar- 
rel with the principle of extending the pro- 
hibition on Alaskan North Slope crude ex- 
ports, I propose that we not extend it sepa- 
rately from extending the rest of the 
Export Administration Act. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. I thank the 
Chair. 

The Senate conferees voted against 
offering the Proxmire proposal, and 
fortunately it too was withdrawn. The 
House proposal then countered with a 
proposal to, first, eliminate proposed 
ban on crude exports; second, permit 
50,000 barrels of ANS crude to Canada 
pursuant to the Canadian Free Trade 
Act; third, study the impact of crude 
exports on national security; and, 
fourth, limit refined exports from re- 
fineries in Alaska to 50 percent of the 
annual average output. 

One might ask what policy reason 
was given for changing the gap from 
33 percent to 50 percent during the 
course of the debate? It became appar- 
ent that there was none. It was only 
an attempt to strike a deal, and a deal 
that would affect only Alaska. 

The Senate rejected this proposal, I 
am very pleased to say, but offered the 
following: first, to eliminate the pro- 
posed ban on crude exports; second, to 
permit 50,000 barrels of ANS pursuant 
to the Canadian Free Trade agree- 
ment; third, to limit refined exports to 
50 percent average annual output, ex- 
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cluding sales to the United States 
bases overseas, and to United States- 
flag airlines overseas capping exports 
of new refineries in Alaska, including 
sales to U.S. military facilities, and 
flag carriers to 90,000 barrels per day. 
The addition of an overall 90,000 bar- 
rels cap on new refineries only in 
Alaska was of course the new twist, 
but again, not one made on the basis 
of our energy security or certainly eco- 
nomic factors. 

The House rejected the Senate be- 
cause they felt the 90,000 barrels per 
day cap would still allow the Alaska 
refinery to perhaps go forward. I 
would remind the Chair again that 
this refinery is not yet built and the 
question of the economics of it ever 
being built let alone without any re- 
strictions is purely conjecture because 
the issue of exporting refined products 
to the markets of the Pacific rim are 
fraught with the reality that Japan, 
Korea, Taiwan, have substantial 
unused refining capacity. They do not 
want the refined product. They want 
the crude. They want to take the 
crude, refine it, and put it into their 
own markets. 

So it is a very iffy business to talk 
about building a refinery and hoping 
to export the product into that 
market. Nevertheless, what we have 
before us is strictly a discriminatory 
provision in the trade bill that would 
not allow the export of refined prod- 
uct from Alaska free of whatever 
market level it might achieve but 
rather reduce it to 50 percent of its 
annual output or no more than 70,000 
barrels a day. 

You can appreciate, Mr. President, 
the formidable opposition that finan- 
ciers, those involved in financing such 
a proposal, would feel when indeed 
they were capped at a specific amount 
of production because of legislation af- 
fecting only the State of Alaska. 

Despite the evidence that the refin- 
ery would not do anything that refin- 
eries in other States were doing, some 
of the conferees were determined to 
stop Alaska from benefiting from the 
creation of a value-added primary 
processing facility, to provide new 
jobs, and to provide a new tax base. So 
they offered another counterproposal 
that would eliminate a proposed ban 
on crude exports, permit 50,000 barrels 
to Canada pursuant to the FTA, study 
the impacts of crude exports and limit 
refined exports from new refineries in 
Alaska to 50 percent annual average 
output, excluding sales to United 
States-based and flagged carriers but 
capping total exports at 70,000 barrels 
per day. 

The 70,000 barrel cap, not based on 
energy security considerations or eco- 
nomic reasons, was simply an attempt 
to stop Alaska from doing what any 
refinery operating in any other State 
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could do and that is refine and export 
North Slope crude oil. 

Disappointing, yes. Yet, despite the 
strong opposition expressed by the ad- 
ministration, and many others, I want 
to thank those members of the confer- 
ence, those conferees who worked very 
diligently in trying to turn this thing 
around, a compromise finally was 
agreed to. That is the compromise 
they have in the trade bill known as 
section 2424. What it came down to 
was the conferees were arguing over 
the export of 20,000 barrels of refined 
product from new refineries in Alaska. 

As you can see from the very concep- 
tion of this provision, it was fraught 
with problems. In addressing the oppo- 
sition with the original provision, it 
was gradually whittled down to accom- 
modate the concerns of every other 
State that would have been affected 
except Alaska. It accommodated the 
west coast States—Washington which 
has a refining capacity, and certainly 
California, Hawaii, but it did not ac- 
commodate Alaska. It discriminated 
against Alaska. 

I think the people of Alaska deserve 
something better. I think the people 
of America deserve something better 
from the Congress than discrimination 
against one State. That is why I was so 
appreciative of the majority leader, so 
appreciative of my senior colleague, 
Senator Stevens, who raised the point 
of the constitutionality. I feel strongly 
that our Governor and our legislative 
body, should it come to pass and 
should it be necessary, will pursue liti- 
gation on the constitutionality of such 
an exclusion if indeed this trade bill 
goes anywhere. 

Even in the conferees’ efforts to ac- 
commodate the concerns of every 
other State, they were obviously not 
successful in my opinion. According to 
the Department of Commerce, in 
order to ensure that products from 
new refineries in Alaska did not 
exceed the limit, every drop of refined 
product from a new refinery in Alaska 
would have to be traced, whether it 
was sold in East Asia, or in the United 
States. And the reason was because 
unknown refiners on the west coast 
could buy the Alaska refined product 
with no difficult, commingle it with 
other refined products possibly made 
from ANS crude refined on the west 
coast, and export it. 

Mr. President, I have an Alaska pe- 
troleum products export summary 
provision which I ask unanimous con- 
sent be entered into the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

ALASKAN PETROLEUM PRODUCT EXPORTS 

SUMMARY OF PROVISION 

The Subconferees agreed to impose the 
following ceiling on the export from Alaska, 
or from other states in an uncommingled or 
untransformed condition, of refined prod- 
ucts of any new Alaskan refineries: (1) 50% 
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of each refinery’s annual production exclu- 
sive of sales to U.S.-flag airlines and the 
U.S. military; but (2) subject to an aggre- 
gate ceiling of 70,000 barrels per day, inclu- 
sive of their airline/military sales. 

REASONS FOR OPPOSITION 

Despite the exceptions for exports of com- 
mingled or transformed product from other 
states, the Department of Commerce would 
not be able to effectively enforce compli- 
ance; nonetheless, the Department would be 
obliged to issue regulations that could cause 
a burden on exporters of refined pertroleum 
products from the West Coast. 

The intractable problems arise from the 
shipment of refined products from Alaska 
to other locations in the United States, 
mainly on the West Coast. To insure against 
ineligible exports, the mechanism would 
have to track the Alaskan products through 
each change of ownership to the ultimate 
consumer; an owner might decide to export 
without knowing the source of the product 
or the status of eligible Alaskan exports. 

Although commingled or transformed 
products could be exported from the West 
Coast, Commerce would have to decide 
whether to guard against evasion, e.g., 
where “commingling” is with a minimal 
quantity of non-Alaskan product. 

Another issue is how one determines when 
the export limit (50 percent of production 
or an overall 70,000 barrels per day total) is 
reached. The volume of exports from Alaska 
would have to be reconciled with exports of 
Alaskan products from the West Coast; this 
would require painstaking accounting both 
on export volumes and on the date of the 
exports. And although the conference 
report says the 70,000 would be allocated 
“on a first-come, first-served basis,” there is 
no explanation of how this can be imple- 
mented if two or more refineries are produc- 
ing for export. 

Finally, as a matter of general principle, 
the Administration opposes implementing 
in the Omnibus Trade Bill any particular 
part of the U.S.-Canada Free-Trade Agree- 
ment (FTA) in isolation from the overall 
fast-track FTA implementing bill. 

Mr. MURKOWSEKEI. Mr. President, I 
have talked for nearly a half hour on 
the history of section 2424, how this 
provision got in. We were discussing it 
as far back as March 4, 1987. The 
point that I want to make very, very 
clear is that the opposition to this dis- 
criminatory action that is in the trade 
bill today did not just come about. It 
was carefully tailored by those who 
see no difficulty in discriminating 
against one State by those that are 
looking to their own best interests at 
the expense of our State of Alaska. 

I think, Mr. President, it has come 
down to a matter of principle. We are 
all aware that many years ago in this 
body there was a vote authorizing the 
expedited passage of the regulatory 
legislation which allowed the pipeline 
that was built from Alaska, Prudhoe 
Bay to Valde, 800 miles, to become a 
reality. As we know, Mr. President, 
that was a tie vote. The Vice President 
had to break the tie. At that time 
there was a great concern over wheth- 
er or not a hot pipeline through per- 
mafrost would fracture, whether it 
would withstand the earthquakes, 
whether the caribou and the moose 
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would cross it. We found that the cari- 
bou and moose go across it, they go 
under it, and they fed on top of it. 
That is where the grass first grows in 
the spring. Indeed, today, 24 percent 
of the domestic crude oil produced in 
the United States comes from that 
pipeline, and comes as a consequence 
of the authorization of this body to 
expedite the permit. 

One might ask, where would this 
Nation be today and where would our 
energy security be without it? 

We also had a provision in there 
that mandated that the shipment of 
crude oil carried in that pipeline from 
the State of Alaska had to be limited 
to the other 49 States of the Union, 
that none of that crude oil could be 
exported. 

The Jones Act mandates that the 
carriage of oil by ship between two 
American ports be in American flag 
vessels, with American crews. As a con- 
sequence, a substantial portion of the 
United States merchant marine today 
is involved in the carriage of oil from 
Valdez, AK, to Washington and Cali- 
fornia, down to the Panama Canal, 
where it passes the isthmus in the 
pipeline and is taken by smaller U.S. 
flag vessels on the Atlantic Isthmus of 
Panama to the gulf coast. 

There is some of the history. But we 
aren’t debating the merits of the crude 
oil ban, another example of discrimi- 
nation with regard to efforts to let 
Alaska’s crude oil find its markets 
wherever they might be, because obvi- 
ously there are transportation bene- 
fits, if some of that oil were sold in the 
Pacific rim countries and we imported 
more oil from Mexico. 

Nevertheless, there is a matter of 
principle here, and the senior Senator 
from Alaska and the Representatives 
from Alaska and myself share that 
principle, that no longer can we stand 
aside and watch Alaska be discriminat- 
ed against, when all other States are 
exempt. As a consequence, we have 
seen fit to make a stand on this issue, 
and make a stand now. I think the 
summary of the history reflects that 
we put all sides on notice of our con- 
cerns. As a consequence, the action 
that will be taken by this body later is 
going to speak for itself with, and 
faces the certainty of a Presidential 
veto. We don’t know the ultimate fate 
of the bill but we think we have made 
a significant record on it, nevertheless. 

Mr. President, I would like to be able 
to support this bill. It contains several 
provisions of interest to me and my 
State. 

The windfall profit tax elimination 
is certainly one. I know that my col- 
leagues feel very strongly about cer- 
tain aspects. 

In my remaining time, I would like 
to share another provision of interest 
to me in this bill, and it is section 1305. 
It requires USTR to initiate a 302 in- 
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vestigation into barriers to United 
States construction services in Japan. 

Mr. President, this is commonly 
known in Washington as the Kansai 
Airport provision. It directs the United 
States Trade Representative to open 
an investigation into barriers on 
United States architectural design, en- 
gineering, and construction firms 
trying to do business in Japan. 

I worked hard for the inclusion of 
this provision. There has been some 
confusion about this provision, since it 
mentions section 302 and not section 
301, as is the usual case. The reason 
for this is that section 302 is the proce- 
dural section. Section 302 triggers a 
finding of fact. If there is a reason to 
believe that there were unfair trade 
practices, then it recommends the ini- 
tiation of an investigation, and at that 
point it becomes a 301. 

What is the problem here? Why do 
we need the provision? The answer is 
elementary. It is strictly fairness. 

At the rear of the Chamber, on the 
easel, is a chart, and I respectfully re- 
quest attention to it. 

When one looks at the chart, it looks 
like an F-16 taking off. What we are 
seeing is Japanese participation in the 
United States market in the area of ar- 
chitectural design, engineering, and 
construction. 

We have another chart which I ask 
to be shown at this time. This chart 
shows United States participation in 
the Japanese market in the same area 
of architectural design, engineering, 
and construction. I do not know 
whether you can see it with the naked 
eye, but the only thing on there are 
two Mrs. Fields’ Cookie Shop stores 
that one very enterprising United 
States company was able to build in 
Japan. 

The history of this issue is not a 
happy one. The administration has 
been negotiating with the Japanese 
for over 2 years. During that period, 
we went through four chief American 
negotiators. Facing them was a com- 
plete Japanese Ministry of Construc- 
tion, with 26,000 employees and a 
budget of about $31 billion. 

Last Sunday, Mr. Clyde Prestowitz, 
the former Counsellor on Japan of the 
Commerce Department, had an inter- 
esting piece in the New York Times. 
This article uses the construction talks 
as a kind of bad example of what has 
going wrong with the United States- 
Japan trade negotiations over the past 
several years. I ask unanimous consent 
to have the article printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

JAPAN TALKS TRADE WHILE AMERICA SLEEPS 
(By Clyde V. Prestowitz) 

Recently the United States Government 
triumphantly announced that it had solved 
a major trade dispute with Japan. After 
years of negotiations, an accord was reached 
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under which American construction compa- 
nies will be allowed to bid on designated 
public works projects in Japan. 

The agreement comes, not coincidentally, 
just as Congress is debating trade legislation 
and during a period when Japanese compa- 
nies are doing $3 billion worth of construc- 
tion work here, while American companies 
are doing almost none in Japan. 

I hope that this deal, and others, will 
prove a bonanza for American industry. But 
history, and my own experience as a United 
States trade negotiator, suggest otherwise. 

Since the Strauss-Ushia agreement of 
1978, there have been annual announce- 
ments of new accords on everything from 
baseball bats to semiconductors. In each 
case, it was said that Japan was doing exact- 
ly what we wanted it to do. But the question 
remains why, in every case, the results have 
not materialized. 

A large part of the answer is to be found 
in American negotiating practices. In the 
first place, the United States has never 
worked out a clear strategy for trade with 
Japan. Decisions about what issues to put 
on the agenda are not made on the basis of 
careful analysis of the relative strengths 
and weaknesses of the American or Japa- 
nese industries. Nor do they go on the 
agenda after an evaluation of where the 
United States can get the best economic re- 
sults. In fact, the United States Govern- 
ment does not have the ability to produce 
the studies required to make those determi- 
nations. 

Instead, issues are put on the negotiating 
agenda in an ad hoc manner by a series of 
interagency committees loosely coordinated 
by the Office of the Trade Representative. 
Each agency has a favorite problem left 
over from past negotiations. New issues 
come to the office’s attention either as the 
result of complaints from industry or from 
the chance discoveries of its own staff. But 
they do not come from any trade strategy. 

The Japanese are continually amazed by 
our lack of planning. During one series of 
negotiations in Tokyo in 1982, an official of 
Japan’s Economic Planning Agency told me 
that he could not even understand the 
American agenda. His agency, he said, had 
carefully analyzed American and Japanese 
industry and believed there were more im- 
portant issues for the Americans to negoti- 
ate than the ones we had proposed. 

In Washington, Japanese diplomats are 
part of the power elite. All speak flawless 
English and most have studied at American 
universities. They attend Congressional 
hearings, speak at our universities and 
appear on “Nightline” and other television 
shows. 

By contrast, only about 10 percent of the 
American Embassy staff in Tokyo speaks 
any Japanese and only two or three have 
enough fluency to give a speech in Japanese 
or appear on a Japanese talk show. While 
the Japanese are full players in Washing- 
ton, Americans in Tokyo have difficulty 
even understanding what is said. 

In keeping with their dislike of bureaucra- 
cy, American trade negotiators believe in 
being “lean and mean.” Usually, during ne- 
gotiations, they are outnumbered at least 2 
to 1. The American team often smiles conde- 
scendingly at the legions of staff members 
that always accompany the Japanese nego- 
tiators and feed them a constant stream of 
high-quality information. But as one Japa- 
nese official said, if you are too lean, you 
starve. And if you starve, how can you really 
be mean? 

In addition, the American representatives 
are not usually as knowledgeable as the Jap- 
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anese about the issues selected by the 
United States team. American negotiators 
are often political appointees who change 
jobs frequently and who have had little pre- 
vious experience with the issues they are 
discussing. During the construction talks, 
for example, the head of the American team 
changed four times. In fact, at a critical 
stage in the bargaining, the talks had to be 
delayed because the leader of the American 
team resigned. In addition, none of the chief 
American negotiators had any experience in 
the construction industry. By contrast, the 
Japanese team was led by officials with long 
experience in construction and who kept 
their continuity during the talks. 

The American system of political appoint- 
ees also leads to poor coordination. Officials 
who come and go simply do not have the 
time to develop the relationships they need 
for a true esprit de corps. Moreover, there is 
pressure to go for quick agreements, rather 
than to plan for the long term. And there is 
always competition for the limelight by 
people who need to build credentials before 
returning to private life. 

High-powered lobbying also complicated 
the negotiator’s life. The Japanese retain a 
large number of political operatives and 
former American trade officials in Washing- 
ton to represent their interests. Indeed, one 
of the largest contracts to come out of the 
construction negotiations so far was the 
$225,000 annual retainer charged by a major 
Washington lobbying firm to provide infor- 
mation and advice to the Japanese construc- 
tion industry during the talks. In my experi- 
ence, it is not unusual for such lobbyists to 
know the details of Cabinet-level trade dis- 
cussions minutes after the meetings. 

Looming over all of this is the fact that 
Japanese officials understand they do not 
have to concede much because the United 
States is more interested in harmonious po- 
litical and security relations between the 
two countries than it is in trade. During the 
construction talks, the Japanese were in- 
formed by some of their lobbyists that de- 
spite recommendations for retaliation by 
sub-Cabinet American officials, there was 
nothing to fear. The real United States ob- 
jective was to reach an agreement that 
would discourage Congress from passing a 
tough trade bill. 

Finally, American negotiators suffer from 
the “movement is progress” syndrome and 
are ready to travel at the drop of a hat. 
Consequently, most of the talks are held in 
Tokyo, where the Japanese can play on 
their home court. American negotiators are 
entitled to a rest day after trips as far away 
as Tokyo. But to take that day would be to 
admit weakness to their peers. Quite simply, 
one reason our negotiators do so poorly is 
that they are always half asleep. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. Mr. President, 
as the article notes, recently the ad- 
ministration announced that the 
Kansai problem had been resolved, 
and I certainly hoped it had. 

Since the announcement, I have 
held my peace, waiting for the actual 
text of the United States-Japan Agree- 
ment to appear. A month has gone by 
and still the text has not appeared. 

According to recent information, a 
slip seems to be developing in the de- 
tails of the agreement. Japanese nego- 
tiators have begun to remove parts of 
it from the table. The agreement was 
supposed to set up a new regime to 
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allow the U.S. firms to compete in a 
list of 14 projects. Our Japanese nego- 
tiators are trying to restrict what is in 
the projects. 

Let me give an example that oc- 
curred recently. A leading American 
firm, a firm that has extraordinary, 
expert advance radar technology for 
aircraft approach, would like to pro- 
vide basic radar for the expansion of 
Tokyo’s Haneda Airport. When I say 
that, I mean they would like to have 
an opportunity to bid. According to 
the information I have, the Japanese 
negotiators are now, “We 
agreed to give you access to phase III 
of Haneda, in the area of architectural 
design, engineering, and construction, 
but the radar is in phase II.” 

Similar nibbling is going on, on the 
fringes of other Japanese projects. I 
suspect that a major Japanese elec- 
tronics firm which is part of a major 
Japanese company is very interested 
in seeing that American radar does not 
find its way into the upgrade of the 
airports in Japan. 

All we are asking for is an opportuni- 
ty to bid, and we are being told that 
phase III is open and phase II is not. 

Obviously, one can only go along so 
long with those kinds of excuses. 

An even more significant problem 
seems to be developing with a well- 
known American construction firm 
which wants to show its commitment 
to the Japanese market by setting up 
a subsidiary in Tokyo. The firm would 
spend $1 million. It would move a 
number of people to Japan. It would 
hope to be a real part of the local 
economy competing not just for prod- 
ucts on the list of the 14 products that 
were indicated as the market open to 
the United States but others as well. 

I am reliably informed, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the Japanese construction 
ministry has told the United States 
firm that it cannot get the construc- 
tion license because its subsidiary 
would be a Japanese firm and a Japa- 
nese firm cannot use overseas experi- 
ence of its parent to show that it is a 
reliable well-experienced firm. 

The American firm could open a 
branch office, but then they would be 
restricted to only those limited 14 
projects. 

Mr. President, this is a new variation 
of the catch 22. In other words, how 
do we get there from here? 

Over and over, Mr. President, we 
have been told by the Japanese con- 
struction industry that the only prob- 
lem is that the United States firms do 
not try hard enough. That is nonsense. 
American firms have kept trying even 
in the face of unprecedented hostility. 

Mr. President, I want to make it ab- 
solutely clear to our negotiators, par- 
ticularly Ambassador Yeutter and Sec- 
retary Verity, and to my friends, the 
Japanese, I want this agreement to 
succeed. I worked very hard for it. It 
will take an effort from our industry, 
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but Americans are willing to compete 
in Japan if we are just given the op- 
portunity. 

But, Mr. President, it is imperative 
that a written agreement be finalized 
immediately so that our industry and 
our Government understands and 
knows the rules of the game, and it 
may be a bit of a game. The Japanese 
negotiators are somehow trying to 
change the principles of the agree- 
ment by taking phases or parts away 
from the 14 projects and our Govern- 
ment will have to consider taking 
formal action under our trade laws. 

That brings me back to the trade 
bill. This trade bill, as I have indicat- 
ed, calls for an investigation by the 
U.S. Trade Representative under our 
trade law. If the bill is defeated or if 
the President’s veto is sustained, I 
intend to continue to urge our Govern- 
ment to undertake a 302 investigation. 
If the Japanese negotiators finish 
their work, if there is no change in the 
text of the agreement, then Japan will 
certainly have nothing to be con- 
cerned about under a 302 investiga- 
tion. 

Last, Mr. President, I am absolutely 
convinced that the new Japanese Gov- 
ernment is supporting efforts to have 
Japan open up its markets, just as the 
Nakasone government was, but some- 
how the bureaucracy, the reluctance 
of the Cabinet seems to cause objec- 
tions to arise after clear and concise 
agreements, agreements made in good 
faith by both sides, negotiators from 
Japan and our negotiators and some- 
how these seem to run afoul and once 
again we seem to find ourselves in a 
frustrated position. 

So, Mr. President, it would be my 
hope that as we reflect on our efforts 
to encourage Japan to open up its 
markets and recognize the significant 
role that Japan plays in providing 
quality consumer products as well as 
other manufactured goods to the mar- 
kets of the United States and we rec- 
ognize the significance of our relation- 
ship with Japan, which is the most im- 
portant bilateral relationship the 
United States enjoys, that the Japa- 
nese indeed recognize an old American 
business practice and that is take care 
of your best customer, and clearly the 
United States is the best customer of 
Japan. Clearly, our negotiators have 
made great progress, but we seem to 
be having some current problems and 
it is imperative that they be resolved. 
So, as we reflect on the merits of this 
trade bill and the application of those 
portions of the trade bill which I 
strongly support, I must conclude my 
comments today with a reference to 
the difficult situation that the Sena- 
tor from Alaska is faced with. 

We have in section 2424 a deeply 
flawed piece of legislation that does 
not belong in a trade bill that is de- 
signed to open up the markets of this 
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country and indeed to open up free 
trade in our country. 

Section 2424, that portion which is 
discriminatory, specifically to the 
State of Alaska, that portion which 
limits refined exports of product from 
any new refinery only in Alaska to 50 
percent of the annual output or 70,000 
barrels a day and does not address any 
limitations in other States in the 
Union, is clearly discriminatory and 
clearly has implications that violate 
the intent of the Constitution. As I 
have indicated no other State has re- 
strictions on the right to export re- 
fined product or any other manufac- 
tured product. 

I would like to cite one other incon- 
sistency, one other discriminatory 
aspect of this particular legislation 
that involves a part of the agreement 
with the Canadian free trade proposal 
that is pending at this time. 

It is rather interesting that particu- 
lar agreement as this trade bill pro- 
vides for the authority, and this is the 
first authority of any consequence, the 
authority to ship 50,000 barrels of 
crude oil from Alaska, and that is 
North Slope crude oil, from Alaska to 
Canada. If one will observe his geogra- 
phy he will recognize that all of the oil 
that is produced in Alaska comes out 
of Alaska, out of Valdez, goes along 
with the Pacific coast. When it leaves 
southeastern Alaska it enters the 
waters of British Columbia. The next 
States are Washington, Oregon, Cali- 
fornia, where that oil eventually is un- 
loaded and utilized in refineries in 
those States and, of course, a portion 
of its goes through the Panama Canal 
and is picked up and refined in the 
gulf coast. 

The point I want to make is that 
this provision of this proposed trade 
bill we have before us as well as the 
Canadian free trade legislation au- 
thorizes 50,000 barrels a day of Alas- 
kan North Slope crude oil to Canada. 
It specifically states that that oil must 
go to one of the lower 48 States first 
before it can go to Canada. 

The logic of that is further evidence 
of the discrimination, the self-inter- 
ests that are experienced in the trade 
bill as it relates to my State of Alaska. 

I suggest that this oil which is going 
in tankers, going by Vancouver, Brit- 
ish Columbia, where 50,000 barrels 
would be allowed to go for refining be- 
cause the Vancouver area and the 
British Columbia area depend on Al- 
bertan oil for the most part, when 
they have Alaska oil going right by. 
Still, if you want to get that oil from 
Alaska to Canada, to Vancouver, Brit- 
ish Columbia, you have to send it 
down to the lower 48 States and then 
you can export it back. 

I again think that further substanti- 
ates, Mr. President, my case for the in- 
justice, and as a consequence, my op- 
position to this bill has been preity 
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clearly enunciated by now as well as 
that of the senior Senator from 
Alaska, Senator STEVENS. 

I am very pleased that the adminis- 
tration has gone on record, too, and I 
would like to conclude by noting that 
on April 11, Senator STEVENS and I 
sent letters to the chairman and rank- 
ing member of the Finance Committee 
saying we could not support the pend- 
ing bill, the trade bill, section 2424, 
with this in it. 

Unfortunately, despite all the ef- 
forts of all the interested parties to 
remove the provision, section 2424 still 
is in the bill. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that that communication from 
the senior Senator from Alaska and 
myself be printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, DC, April 11, 1988. 
Hon. LLOYD BENTSEN, 
_ U.S. Senate, 
Washington, DC. 

Dear Lioyp: We understand that the 
Senate conferees to the trade bill will be 
meeting soon to review the overall confer- 
ence report. Therefore, we are contacting 
you to alert you to our strong opposition to 
Section 331 as approved by the subconfer- 
ees, and to request the Senate conferees rec- 
ommend the provision be removed from the 
conference report. 

Section 331 would restrict the export of 
refined petroleum products from new refin- 
eries only in Alaska if they exceed 50% 
annual average output or 70,000 bbls per 
day. The sponsors of the provision claim it 
is intended to close a “loophole” in Section 
(d) of the Export Administration Act, 
which prohibits the exports of crude oil 
transported through the Trans-Alaska Pipe- 
line. This is clearly not the case. The statu- 
tory provision applies only to crude oil 
transported through the Trans-Alaska Pipe- 
line. In fact, more than 800,000 bbls of ANS 
crude is refined each day on the West Coast, 
and much of this is exported. Therefore, if 
there is a “loophole” in Section 7(d), this 
provision does not close that loophole—it 
simply discriminates against Alaska. 

Commerce officials have indicated that 
regulations to implement Section 331 would 
place a substantial burden on all exporters 
of refined petroleum products from the 
West Coast. To insure that shipments of re- 
fined products from Alaska to the West 
Coast are not subsequently exported, Com- 
merce would have to track the Alaskan 
products through each change of ownership 
to the ultimate consumer, placing an enor- 
mous burden on an industry in which prod- 
ucts are resold many times. 

It is clear that this provision is not aimed 
at protecting our national security, but 
rather at preventing Alaskans from benefit- 
ting from the creation of value added ex- 
ports in the same manner in which other 
Kes which refine and export ANS oil ben- 
efit. 

In a piece of legislation aimed at develop- 
ing a cohesive national trade policy and 
reaffirming our commitments to exporting, 
we find it outrageous that the subconferees 
would agree to include a provision which is 
blatantly protectionist and which discrimi- 
nates against one state. 
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We hope that you will carefully review 
our concerns in the upcoming conference 
and move to recommend the removal of Sec- 
tion 331 from the conference report. 

Sincerely, 
H. MURKOWSKI, 
U.S. Senator. 
TED STEVENS, 
U.S. Senator. 
U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, DC, April 11, 1988. 
Hon. Bos Packwoop, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, DC. 

Dear Bos: We understand that the Senate 
conferees to the trade bill will be meeting 
soon to review the overall conference report. 
Therefore, we are contacting you to alert 
you to our strong opposition to Section 331 
as approved by the subconferees, and to re- 
quest the Senate conferees recommend the 
provision be removed from the conference 
report. 

Section 331 would restrict the export of 
refined petroleum products from new refin- 
eries only in Alaska if they exceed 50% 
annual average output or 70,000 bbls per 
day. The sponsors of the provision claim it 
is intended to close a “loophole” in Section 
ld) of the Export Administration Act, 
which prohibits the export of crude oil 
transported through the Trans-Alaska Pipe- 
line. This is clearly not the case. The statu- 
tory provision applies only to crude oil 
transported through the Trans-Alaska pipe- 
line. In fact, more than 800,000 bbls of ANS 
crude is refined each day on the West Coast, 
and much of this is exported. Therefore, if 
there is a “loophole” in Section 7(d), this 
provision does not close that loophole—it 
simply discriminates against Alaska. 

Commerce officials have indicated that 
regulations to implement Section 331 would 
place a substantial burden on all exporters 
of refined petroleum products from the 
West Coast. To insure that shipments of re- 
fined products from Alaska to the West 
Coast are not subsequently exported, Com- 
merce would have to track the Alaskan 
products through each change of ownership 
to the ultimate consumer, placing an enor- 
mous burden on an industry in which prod- 
ucts are resold many times. 

It is clear that this provision is not aimed 
at protecting our national security, but 
rather at preventing Alaskans from benefit- 
ting from the creation of value added ex- 
ports in the same manner in which other 
states which refine and export ANS oil ben- 
efit. 

In a piece of legislation aimed at develop- 
ing a cohesive national trade policy and 
reaffirming our commitment to exporting, 
we find it outrageous that the subconferees 
would agree to include a provision which is 
blantantly protectionist and which discrimi- 
nates against one state. 

We hope that you will carefully review 
our concerns in the upcoming conference 
and move to recommend the removal of Sec- 
tion 331 from the conference report. 

Sincerely, 
FRANK H. MURKOWSEI, 
U.S. Senator. 
TED STEVENS, 
U.S. Senator. 


Mr. MURKOWSKI. So as a conse- 
quence, Mr. President, my decision 
pending on the vote on the trade bill 
55 be to vote in opposition to this 
bill. 
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It is my hope that the time that has 
been spent on this matter as it affects 
our State of Alaska has been high- 
lighted in an appropriate manner to 
reflect upon the gross injustice, the in- 
consistencies associated with those 
who are responsible for this being in- 
cluded in the trade bill, that portion of 
the bill section 2424 which discrimi- 
nates against our State. It is hoped by 
the junior Senator from Alaska that 
we will have an opportunity at some 
point in time to appropriately address 
this matter by eliminating the provi- 
sion that discriminates against Alaska 
and that Alaska can be treated in a 
manner in which all the rest of the 49 
States can be treated. 

As a consequence, it is the hope of 
the junior Senator from Alaska that 
we will have an adequate record to 
support actions at a later time to ad- 
dress this. 

I wish to again thank my colleagues 
who have stood in support of this in- 
justice. I particularly wish to thank 
the majority leader, Senator BYRD, for 
his support on this matter. And, of 
course, debate on Alaska would not be 
complete without a reference to my 
good friend and colleague, the senior 
Senator from Alaska, Senator STE- 
vENS, who for many, many years has 
stood on the floor of the Senate, in an 
offensive posture, when necessary, and 
defensive posture, when appropriate, 
with regard to the interests of our 
State. I am pleased to share this op- 
portunity to express the senior Sena- 
tor’s frustration, yet the positive hope 
that justice will be done at an appro- 
priate time in the not-too-distant 
future. 

My colleague, the Senator from Wis- 
consin, would like some of my remain- 
ing time. I ask the Chair at this time 
how much time does the junior Sena- 
tor from Alaska have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 

Senator from Alaska has 49 seconds 
remaining. 
Mr. MURKOWSKI. Mr. President, I 
conclude my remarks and defer to the 
Senator from Wisconsin. I thank the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Alaska can yield to the 
Senator from Wisconsin that 30 sec- 
conds he has remaining but no further 
time. The Senator from Wisconsin can 
seek time, under the unanimous-con- 
sent order, only from the Senator 
from New Hampshire or the Senator 
from Kansas. That is the agreement of 
the unanimous-consent order pro- 
pounded by the majority leader. 

Mr. MURKOWSEI. I yield my re- 
maining time to the Senator from Wis- 
consin. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wisconsin is recognized 
for 30 seconds. 

Mr. KASTEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I be yielded 3 
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minutes of the time from the Senator 
from New Hampshire. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? Hearing none, it is so 
ordered. 

The Senator from Wisconsin is rec- 
ognized for 3 minutes. 

Mr. KASTEN, Mr. President, I was a 
cosponsor of the original trade bill in- 
troduced last February. I voted in 
favor of the omnibus trade bill last 
July. It is with regret that I must vote 
against the conference report on H.R. 
3, because there is much in the bill I 
strongly support. 

When the President vetoes the bill, I 
will vote to sustain his veto. I will do 
so in the hope and belief that we will 
then have an improved trade bill that 
we can all support this session. 

I voted in favor of the bill when it 
passed the Senate last year with the 
understanding that I would review the 
conference report, and would make an 
independent decision based on that 
conference report. Many of the protec- 
tionist provisions have been removed 
from this legislation. However, there is 
still too much wrong with it for me to 
be able to support it. 

I understand that my senior col- 
league from Wisconsin, the chairman 
of the Banking Committee and author 
of the original Foreign Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act, is so disturbed by the 
changes made to this act that he has 
announced his opposition to the con- 
ference report. 

I respect my friend’s judgment on 
this issue, and believe he has raised 
some valid points. I, join him in his op- 
position to this legislation but I have a 
number of other important objections. 

As the distinguished Senator from 
New Mexico has pointed out, the 
Office of Management and Budget and 
the Congressional Budget Office pre- 
liminary estimates on this bill show 
the total outlay and revenue loss from 
this bill through 1993 to be 87.752 bil- 
lion. 

I am particularly troubled by the 
high Government spending and nu- 
merous make-work studies mandated 
by this trade legislation. 

This legislation creates 30 new Fed- 
eral and State agencies, offices, adviso- 
ry panels, and commissions. 

Estimates of the number of studies, 
reports and reviews which would be re- 
quired by this legislation range from 
100 to 170. 

It also requires the establishment of 
over 150 new Government positions. 
This is just too much needless bu- 
reaucracy. 

The President made it clear last 
summer that he would veto this legis- 
lation if it contained plant closing pro- 
visions. He will make good on that 
threat. 

In a letter to me dated April 26, 
Clayton Yeutter, the U.S. Trade Rep- 
resentative, outlined the difficulties in 
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this legislation. I would like to quote 
two paragraphs from that letter: 

In time all this vague language will be in- 
terpreted by the courts, and the legislation 
may then become administratively livable. 
But that still does not make it sound policy. 
Proponents argue that other countries have 
such laws, and some of our states have 
them, so why worry. But you and I should 
ask what the impact has been on economic 
performance, and on job creation. 

Western Europe has plant closing legisla- 
tion—and an unemployment rate of about 
10%, nearly twice that of the U.S. Obviously 
other factors are involved in explaining that 
difference, but plant closing legislation 
clearly has not ameliorated Europe’s unem- 
ployment problem, and will not do so. Such 
legislation provokes employers to be cau- 
tious in opening new plants and hiring addi- 
tional workers, and it encourages them to 
substitute capital for labor just as quickly as 
possible. 

Mr. President, I think it is a shame 
that plant closing is an issue in this 
debate. It is a domestic labor issue best 
handled through collective bargaining 
or by the States. It is not a trade issue, 
and should not be included in this leg- 
islation. 

I look forward to working with my 
colleagues, in a bipartisan manner, to 
enact a better trade bill within the 
next several weeks. We must pass a 
trade bill this year, and I am confident 
that we will. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator does not have sufficient time 
to do that. The Senator can ask that 
time be divided equally between the 
two speakers. 

Mr. KASTEN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum and I ask 
unanimous consent that the time be 
equally divided between the two 
speakers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. WIRTH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? Hearing none, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. WIRTH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to be able to ad- 
dress the Senate for 1 minute. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I will 
object, but I would yield the Senator 1 
minute from my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado is recognized 
for not to exceed 1 minute. 

Mr. WIRTH. I thank the majority 
leader for yielding. 

(The remarks of Mr. WIRTH pertain- 
ing to a nongermane subject appear at 
a later point in today’s RECORD.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
seeks recognition? 

Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, with the 
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time being charged to the remaining 
speakers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
majority leader has 1 minute. 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I take my 
minute. 

Mr. President, following the vote on 
the pending conference report, I ask 
unanimous consent that Mr. BENTSEN 
and Mr. DANFORTH each have 5 min- 
utes, following which the Senate will 
go to the AIDS bill. 

Mr. President, it would be well if we 
could get some amendments out of the 
way on the AIDS bill today. We hope 
to finish that bill tomorrow and not be 
in Friday. So the work we do today 
will be that much less for tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? Hearing none, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. DOLE, Will the majority leader 
yield? 

Mr. BYRD. Yes. 

Mr. DOLE. Is it also true that you 
would like to complete action, if it is 
possible, on a veterans supplemental 
tomorrow? 

Mr. BYRD. Yes, I would like to 
finish the veterans supplemental ap- 
propriations bill tomorrow and the 
conference report on the veterans’ 
compensation bill. There is another 
little matter which the distinguished 
leader and I have talked about. We 
will get into that a little bit later. 

Mr. DOLE. Right. 

Mr. BYRD. But there are several 
amendments, I understand, to the 
AIDS bill. And there will be several 
votes tomorrow. So we will start early 
tomorrow. We will have to go late to 
finish. So if we stay a little longer 
today it may help us to get out a little 
earlier tomorrow. 

Mr. DOLE. If the majority leader 
would yield? 

Mr. BYRD. Yes. 

Mr. DOLE. I would encourage Mem- 
bers of this side with interest in the 
AIDS legislation to be here following 
the vote prepared to start so we do not 
take up 30, 45 minutes waiting for 
someone to arrive. 

We will notify those who have an in- 
terest immediately so they will be 
available, after the conclusion of the 
remarks by Senators BENTSEN and 
DANFORTH, to move right into AIDS 
legislation. 


how 
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Mr. BYRD. I thank you. We will do 
the same on this side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the majority leader has ex- 
pired. 

The distinguished minority leader, 
the Senator from Kansas. The Sena- 
tor from Kansas has 6 minutes and 58 
seconds. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, America 
needs a coordinated trade policy based 
on a clear understanding of our na- 
tional self-interest. With the extraor- 
dinary trade deficits that have devel- 
oped over the last few years, it is easy 
to lose sight of our purpose in address- 
ing the issue of international trade. 
Trade should not be a political issue. 
It should not be an ideological issue. 

Trade is simply the buying and sell- 
ing of goods on the open market. But 
the key is that there must be a 
market—and that market must be 
open to all potential participants. 

LEGISLATION AND THE TRADE DEFICIT 

We cannot expect to legislate away 
our trade deficit. Much will have to be 
done to make certain that there is a 
demand for our products overseas. But 
changing our trade laws will not have 
an overwhelming effect on the econo- 
mies of countries which provide poten- 
tial markets. And without a strong 
economy, no country will be able to in- 
crease its purchase of our goods. 

Similarly, modifying our trade laws 
will, in itself, do little to reduce the 
debt burden of some lesser-developed 
countries that cripples their ability to 
improve their economies and provide a 
stronger market for our goods. As I 
have often noted in the context of our 
deficit, when you are forced to spend 
more and more on debt payments, you 
have less and less left in the private 
economy to invest or buy goods. 

Changing our trade laws also will do 
little to make our goods more price 
competitive, more innovative, or of 
higher quality. We have the basic re- 
sponsibility for this in our own coun- 
try. We cannot take the easy way out 
and, with any credibility, argue that 
the responsibility lies somewhere else. 

It bears repeating that modifying 
our trade laws will do little to reduce 
our own budget deficit which is at the 
root of many of our trade problems. 

That does not mean, however, that 
the Government should do nothing or 
that nothing worthwhile can be done 
to improve our trade laws. Too often 
in the past we have taken an inflexible 
position in favor of “free” trade that 
demanded our markets be open to for- 
eigners, but did little to ensure that 
foreign markets were open to our 
goods. We have a responsibility to 
assure that our companies have a fair 
opportunity to sell their goods wherev- 
er they have a competitive product. 

DOLE RECORD 

I have supported legislation and 
policies which have stimulated United 
States and world trade. I supported 
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legislation which authorized United 
States implementation of the Tokyo 
round modifications of the general 
agreements on tariffs and trade, as 
well as negotiations of the current 
Uruguay round of trade agreement ne- 
gotiations. I have taken a leadership 
role in innovative programs like the Is- 
raeli free trade agreement and the 
Caribbean Basin Initiative. 

At the same time, I have sought to 
be pragmatic about the problems 
facing our firms and workers. There is 
no question that in many instances, 
the United States does not enjoy the 
same range of opportunities in foreign 
markets that foreign exporters have in 
U.S. markets. It is also clear from the 
number of unfair trade practice cases 
which have been brought successfully 
under GATT-sanctioned U.S. trade 
statutes that many foreign firms do 
not trade fairly here in the United 
States. I have consistently supported 
strengthening the laws which deal 
with these problems. 

It is from this perspective that I 
have reviewed the conference report 
on H.R. 3, the omnibus trade bill. 

CONFERENCE REPORT 

The conference report before us 
today contains some provisions which 
have substantial merit. For instance, it 
is often overlooked that the legislation 
would extend trade agreement negoti- 
ating authority in various areas and 
reauthorize the “fast-tract” process 
which has done much to facilitate 
agreements in the past. In addition, 
the conference agreement includes a 
modified version of the Byrd-Dole 
“super-301” provision to reform the 
procedure for enforcing our rights 
under trade agreements and our re- 
sponse to unfair foreign trade prac- 
tices. The conference agreement would 
also implement the harmonized com- 
modity description and coding system. 

And, of course, the conference agree- 
ment would repeal the “windfall 
profit” tax, a misguided piece of legis- 
lation that should never have been en- 
acted in the first place. 

However, it seems to me that this 
legislation has taken on an ideological 
aspect that should make each of us 
question whether this legislation will 
improve our ability to compete in this 
international marketplace, and, in 
some instances, it should make us 
wonder whether this is a trade bill or 
merely a grab-bag of election year 
statements designed more to sound 
good to various groups than to im- 
prove our international trade deficit. 

PLANT CLOSINGS AND LAYOFFS 

Undoubtedly, the nontrade provision 
which has received the most debate is 
the provision mandating 60 days’ 
notice for plant closings and layoffs. 

There really is no reason to go into 
detailed debate on this issue now. The 
merits and problems with this provi- 
sion are known to all of us. However, 
two points are worth emphasizing. 
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First, it is odd that, in legislation 
that is intended to improve our ability 
to compete in the international mar- 
ketplace, we would include a provision 
which inevitably will discourage U.S. 
companies from expanding to take ad- 
vantage of any new market opportuni- 
ties which might arise. It is common 
sense that a company whose costs will 
rise if it is forced to lay off employees, 
will be reluctant to build additional ca- 
pacity to serve new customers. 

Second, on a practical level, this is 
the one provision that we are certain 
will result in a Presidential veto. The 
conferees knew this at the time the 
provision was agreed to. It is very un- 
fortunate that political considerations 
on the part of some led to the inclu- 
sion of this nontrade provision of 
questionable merit in this major trade 
legislation. 

Unfortunately, the plant closing and 
layoff notification provision is not the 
only questionable provision included 
in this conference report. I will not try 
to recite a comprehensive list at this 
time. However, we should be aware of 
some of the more troublesome items. 

STRATEGIC EXPORT CONTROL SANCTIONS 

The conference report requires the 
President to impose import and Gov- 
ernment procurement bans on our 
free-world Cocom allies if one of their 
companies violates its own Govern- 
ment’s strategic export controls. This 
is the provision that started out as a 
response to the Toshiba-Kongsberg 
case. 

I have no complaint about applying 
sanctions against Toshiba. Their ac- 
tions imperiled our national defense 
and we certainly have a right to ex- 
press our concern. 

However, this provision’s prospective 
effect, combined with the lack of ade- 
quate discretion given to the Presi- 
dent, are grave cause for concern. You 
can imagine the outrage that we would 
express if a similar provision enacted 
by a foreign government who decided 
that our courts did not adequately in- 
terpret our laws. As a practical matter, 
we would be at risk that this would 
happen, and we certainly run a major 
risk that we will be discouraging vol- 
untary cooperation by our allies in the 
future. 

It just is not in our national interest 
to have this kind of provision in the 
law. It may sound good, but it is likely 
to hurt us at least as much as any 
other country. 

FOREIGN DEALERS IN THE BOND MARKET 

The conference report also bars the 
Federal Reserve from granting or con- 
tinuing “primary dealer” status for 
foreign investment banking houses to 
sell U.S. securities unless U.S. firms 
have similar opportunities in their 
countries. 

The major problem with this provi- 
sion is that, whether we like it or not, 
we are increasingly dependent upon 
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foreigners for our borrowing. In fact, 
approximately 12 percent of our debt 
is now held by foreigners. 

As I understand it, the genesis of 
this provision was the treatment of 
United States investment banking 
firms in Japan. Japan uses an alloca- 
tion system for placing its debt, while 
the United States uses an auction 
system. It was argued that United 
States firms were not being allocated 
large enough portions of Japanese 
debt and that this sort of provision 
would encourage a change in that 
practice. 

Now it is being reported in the finan- 
cial press that some of the affected 
United States firms are concerned this 
may have adverse effect on their over- 
all effort in Japan. And we know that 
we risk higher Federal borrowing costs 
here if we discourage foreign invest- 
ment. 

All in all, it is hard to argue that 
this provision is in our national inter- 
est. 


INTERNATIONAL DEBT FACILITY 

Another provision which should be 
scrutinized carefully is a study, fol- 
lowed by negotiation to create a new 
international agency for lesser-devel- 
oped country debt. 

This may sound like a good idea to 
some. However, there are some serious 
drawbacks. At best, this provision is 
likely to undermine our country’s cur- 
rent efforts to resolve this problem at 
a time when our strategy seems to be 
obtaining some results. At worst, this 
facility may result in additional pres- 
sures for the United States to bail out 
either the countries who have received 
the loans or the banks who have made 
them, at the expense, of course, of in- 
creasing our own serious budget defi- 
cit. 


EXPORT CONTROLS ON REFINED OIL 

The conference report limits the 
volume of refined oil products that 
may be exported from new Alaskan re- 
fineries. 

I can understand the motivation 
behind limiting these exports to 50 
percent of annual output. However, in 
legislation purportedly designed to 
help reduce our trade deficit, it is hard 
to rationalize this limitation on ex- 
ports. I know that it would be difficult 
for me to argue that wheat farmers in 
Kansas should not be allowed to 
export their grain. 

Of course, this provision will also be 
very difficult to enforce, since it is im- 
possible to determine the source of pe- 
troleum once it has been refined, but 
the provision should have been 
dropped on the fairness issue alone. 

AGRICULTURAL MARKETING LOANS 

The conference report provides for 
marketing loans for wheat, feedgrains, 
and soybeans, or, alternatively, a man- 
date to spend at least $2 billion in a su- 
perexport enhancement program. 
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Once again, it is likely that this will 
have an effect which is the opposite of 
what is intended when other countries 
mirror our actions. Furthermore, such 
a broad proposal, in addition to having 
a potentially massive effect on the 
budget, could hurt the chance of get- 
ting a decent GATT agreement on ag- 
riculture. 

BUDGET IMPACT 

According to administration esti- 
mates, this legislation will create $2.4 
billion in new budget authority and 
$1.6 billion in new budget outlays and 
revenue losses over the next 6 years. It 
would also authorize an additional $3.7 
billion in new appropriations over that 
period. 

TRADE ADJUSTMENT ASSISTANCE 

In addition to the agricultural mar- 
keting loans, the spending items in- 
clude a new entitlement authority for 
trade adjustment assistance, as well as 
assorted subsidies and special interest 
provisions such as small business loans 
with higher lending limits unrelated 
to trade and a mandatory forest prod- 
ucts marketing program. 

The conference agreement would 
expand the Trade Adjustment Assist- 
ance Program to include workers in 
businesses that supply goods and serv- 
ices to firms directly affected by 
import competition, would expand eli- 
gibility for TAA to workers in the oil 
and gas industry, retroactive to Sep- 
tember 30, 1988, and would create a 
new entitlement to training. 

The extension of trade adjustment 
assistance to workers in the oil and gas 
industry, retroactive to September 30, 
1985, while ignoring workers in other 
industries, seems to be a particularly 
questionable policy. 

I can understand the depressed state 
of the oil and gas industry and the in- 
terests in trying to help those who 
have lost their jobs in that sector of 
the economy. But I also have constitu- 
ents in Hays, KS, who would have had 
trade adjustment assistance under the 
Senate bill, but who were dropped 
from the conference report. It is going 
to be difficult to tell them they used 
to be employed in the wrong industry. 

Finally, establishing a new entitle- 
ment program for training under the 
trade adjustment assistance should 
also cause concern. Retraining workers 
may be a worthwhile goal, but the con- 
ference report does not provide a real- 
istic funding mechanism. 

This new entitlement program, 
along with the rest of the Trade Ad- 
justment Assistance Program, is to be 
funded by general revenues until such 
time as the President can gain agree- 
ment from the GATT countries to 
permit imposition of a tariff on im- 
ports to pay for it. Unfortunately, 
such a tariff is now illegal under the 
GATT, and the prospects for change 
are slim, at best. 
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CBI ETHANOL 

I am personally disappointed in a 
provision in the conference report con- 
cerning ethanol produced in Caribbe- 
an Basin countries. For some time now 
we have had a policy of encouraging 
domestic ethanol production. There 
are good reasons for this. It creates an 
additional market for our grain pro- 
duction, gives us an additional meas- 
ure of energy independence, and pro- 
vides us with a fuel that improves the 
quality of the air we breath. 

When we enacted those incentives, 
we made an explicit decision that we 
were encouraging domestic produc- 
tion. However, in order to spur eco- 
nomic development in the Caribbean, 
we provided an exception from duties 
that otherwise would apply to ethanol 
imported from CBI countries. 

This exception contained a loophole 
that allowed Caribbean countries to 
act merely as conduits for ethanol pro- 
duced from feedstock from Brazil and 
Europe. For example, overproduction 
of European wine was shipped to the 
Caribbean to be turned into ethanol 
which was then shipped, duty-free, to 
the United States 

Of course, when we enacted the Car- 
ibbean Basin Initiative, we anticipated 
that the duty-free treatment would 
lead to increased use of Caribbean 
sugar, not European wine, in ethanol 
production. 

As a result, we included limitations 
in the 1986 tax reform legislation to 
close the loophole. Now, the confer- 
ence report would grandfather, 
through 1989, every plant that anyone 
has never heard about. Even plants 
that have not been built yet will be 
able to use this loophole. 

What this provision has to do with 
improving the ability of our industry 
to compete in the world marketplace is 
a mystery to me. In fact, how much of 
an impact this provision will have for 
the Caribbean is unknown. The major 
Caribbean ethanol interests have indi- 
cated their intention to invest the 
profits into fermentation facilities ca- 
pable of using local feedstocks. Time 
will tell. 

Perhaps a review of the Caribbean 
ethanol provisions is in order. Howev- 
er, it seems to me that this would be 
best done after we had sufficient data 
to understand the consequences and as 
part of a full review of the effective- 
ness of the Caribbean Basin Initiative 
in its entirety. 

OTHER ITEMS 

There are many other items that, at 
least, should be questioned. As I un- 
derstand it, the conference agreement 
creates 30 new Federal and State agen- 
cies, offices, advisory panels, and com- 
missions; and it requires between 100 
and 165 new reports, studies, and re- 
views. 

For instance, the conference agree- 
ment creates and funds a new Council 
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on Competitiveness; as I mentioned 
previously, it requires negotiation to 
create a new International Agency for 
Lesser-Developed Country Debt, and it 
requires additional pesticide monitor- 
ing for imported food. 

I am not certain that these new 
councils, agencies, and studies will do 
much to improve our international 
trade position. Each standing alone 
may not be all that significant, but, 
taken together, we have to wonder 
whether we are creating a better inter- 
national environment for our business, 
or whether we are just being asked to 
vote on what would be called a 
“Christmas tree” or unrelated and spe- 
cial interest provisions if this were a 
tax bill. 

CONCLUSION 

In conclusion, I would reemphasize 
that this legislation contains good and 
worthwhile provisions, reforms that 
should help our industry compete 
more fairly in international commerce. 

Many of my colleagues deserve 
praise for their efforts, including the 
chairman, Mr. Bentsen, and ranking 
member, Mr. Packwoop, of the Fi- 
nance Committee, as well as the distin- 
guished Senators from Missouri [Mr. 
DANFORTH] and Rhode Island (Mr. 
CHAFEE]. 

They and others have worked long 
and hard. Many of the basic provisions 
are sound. Unfortunately, this legisla- 
tion has been burdened with addition- 
al items that, taken together, have 
made it impossible for me to support 
the final product. 

It is my sincere hope that we will 
have a further opportunity to send to 
the President legislation that will 
work to reduce our trade deficit with- 
out burdening our economy or the 
Federal deficit with extraneous provi- 
sions. 

As George Will pointed out on the 
Brinkley show last Sunday, none of us 
can hope to understand every provi- 
sion in legislation that goes on for 
over 1,000 pages. We would have been 
better served if the conference report 
had been broken into more managea- 
ble portions. 

Certainly, there was no reason why 
the plant closing and layoff notifica- 
tion provisions, as well as other provi- 
sions unrelated to the enhancement of 
international trade, could not have 
been separated from the trade bill. 

Mr. President, I regretfully urge my 
colleagues to reject this conference 
report. 

Mr. President, I have enjoyed listen- 
ing to the excellent debate on trade. I 
have also watched with interest during 
the past several months, as trade legis- 
lation developed, first in the House, 
then in the Senate, and finally in con- 
ference. I want to compliment again 
all those who participated, particular- 
ly the chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee, Senator BENTSEN, who has 
done his usual outstanding job. 
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Also, Senator Packwoop, the rank- 
ing Republican on the Finance Com- 
mittee, and Senator DANFORTH, who 
certainly, for the past several years, 
with Senator BENTSEN and others, 
have been providing real leadership on 
trade legislation. 

I realize that this is a very important 
vote to them. I also believe that the 
President wants a trade bill, as reflect- 
ed by his letter I had printed in the 
ReEcorpD yesterday. And I know there is 
a strong difference of opinion. 

But, in my view, the difference 
should not be just hanging our hat on 
the plant-closing provision. Neverthe- 
less, that one provision, the President 
has warned us, is enough to warrant a 
veto. Still, there are other undesirable 
provisions that have been outlined to 
us by the Trade Representative, by 
the Treasury Secretary, and visits 
with the President at the White 
House. I hope that my colleagues on 
this side of the aisle, in addition to all 
the meritorious reasons given on the 
bill itself, would understand the Presi- 
dent is serious about this legislation; 
that the administration has been coop- 
erating in an effort to get a good trade 
bill. This is not just a veto exercise. 

In the President’s letter he made 
clear he wants a trade bill; that he will 
work with us to get a trade bill. Cer- 
tainly, the conference report is going 
to pass today, and I assume we will act 
on the veto when we return from our 
recess. I do not believe anyone has 
flatly closed the door on any addition- 
al trade legislation this year if, in fact, 
the veto should be sustained on this 
particular legislation. 

I know this is a difficult vote for 
many of my colleagues on this side of 
the aisle. I also realize that Senator 
DANFORTH and others have been work- 
ing vigorously to do what they appro- 
priately can to override the President’s 
veto because they do have a sharp dis- 
agreement. But in my view the Presi- 
dent’s veto should be sustained. That 
question is not before us today. So I 
urge my colleagues to demonstrate a 
strong expression of support for the 
President by a significant number of 
negative votes against the conference 
report. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, I 
rise today in opposition to the confer- 
ence report on the trade bill. I do so 
despite the fact that I believe our con- 
ferees have done a remarkable job of 
avoiding many of the pitfalls created 
by the original House and Senate bills. 

In fact, there is much in this bill 
that represents sound policy and com- 
mendable compromise on many diffi- 
cult issues. Unfortunately, like nearly 
all legislation that comes before us, 
this bill also has its flaws. Each of us 
has to decide whether the good out- 
weighs the bad and I finally concluded 
Š 3 not at this point, support this 
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I think nearly all of us agree that it 
is essential that we become more vig- 
orous in pursuing our legitimate com- 
plaints against unfair trade practices 
and that we become more assertive in 
protecting and advancing our own in- 
terests. This legislation makes 
progress on these points with provi- 
sions shaped by our conferees from 
the Finance Committee. 

In addition, this legislation recog- 
nizes the need to more fully utilize the 
General Agreement on Trade and Tar- 
iffs in a positive manner. It is impor- 
tant to improve dispute settlement 
mechanisms in the GATT, as well as 
directing our negotiators to work to- 
wards a more effective system of inter- 
national trading disciplines and proce- 
dures. 

I also support the agricultural provi- 
sions in this bill and the long-overdue 
repeal of the windfall profit tax, 
which has the dubious distinction of 
costing the taxpayers more to enforce 
than it raises in revenue, since it raises 
no revenue. 

Balanced against those positive pro- 
visions are others that raise concern 
about the direction they could take us. 
For example, I have some reservations 
about provisions of section 301 which 
transfer determination, decisionmak- 
ing, and implementation authority 
from the President to the Trade Rep- 
resentative and incorporating strict 
deadlines for action. It is unclear to 
me that this actually strengthens, 
rather than weakens, our hand in 
trade negotiations. 

More importantly, section 301 re- 
quires mandatory initiation of an 
action in certain circumstances, strict 
timetable for decisions and mandatory 
retaliation in the event that an agree- 
ment is not reached. These provisions 
take us in a direction that is more in- 
flexible and more confrontational. 
While I understand the frustration of 
those who feel we have been too flexi- 
ble for too long, I am not certain that 
rigidity is a more effective route. 

I am concerned, too, that these pro- 
visions move the United States away 
from deciding issues based on multilat- 
eral considerations toward an ap- 
proach which is bilateral at best and 
unilateral in some circumstances. 

Another of my concerns is this bill’s 
approach to trade adjustment assist- 
ance to help sectors of the economy 
which require relief in the event they 
are unable to compete with a foreign 
product. This bill actually takes two 
approaches to this issue since it con- 
tains $400 million for trade adjust- 
ment assistance and about $1 billion 
for a new program called the Worker 
Training Adjustment Program. 

Moreover, the bill takes a troubling 
approach to funding for trade adjust- 
ment assistance by leveling an across- 
the-board fee on all imports. This type 
of fee is currently illegal under GATT 
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and the bill orders our negotiators to 
seek GATT agreement to make it 
legal. This could well be an argument 
we would regret winning. It would 
open the door for other nations to levy 
their own import fees and erect new, 
legal barriers to our products. 

Finally, Mr. President, there is the 
matter of the plant closing provisions 
contained in this bill. Frankly, I think 
this is a largely peripheral issue which 
has taken on a life of its own and 
become a political symbol to both 
sides. Although the provision was wa- 
tered down significantly during the 
debate on the floor as well as in con- 
ference, the mandatory provision was 
retained. 

By itself, this provision would not 
cause me to vote against this bill. How- 
ever, I believe it raises a legitimate 
concern that we are creating a new 
category of Government regulation for 
industry. While it is clear that some 
corporations have acted irresponsibly 
in failing to notify workers about im- 
pending layoffs or plant closings, it is 
not clear to me how this provision 
would help make our industries more 
competitive in world trade. It could, in 
fact, make them more inefficient and 
less capable of responding to market 
conditions. 

Based on these concerns, I will vote 
against this legislation. It is time to 
get our own economic house in order 
and to utilize those laws which we 
have on the books to get our trade def- 
icit under control and to encourage 
our trading partners to do the same. I 
have never believed this can be 
achieved by erecting new barriers 
around our markets. It can only be 
achieved by insisting that our trade 
partners open their markets to our 
products. 

While this bill is not blatantly pro- 
tectionist, it contains protectionist fea- 
tures that could undermine all of our 
efforts to move the rest of the world 
toward genuinely free and fair trading 
rules. 

Mr. President, after reviewing this 
legislation, I was tempted to shrug off 
my concerns and simply vote for it. I 
am aware of all the hard work put into 
this effort by our conferees. I am 
aware too that if, as announced, the 
President vetoes this legislation and 
the veto is sustained, the next round 
of GATT negotiations may very well 
be postponed. 

However, I am convinced that some 
of the problems with this bill can be 
resolved in fairly rapid order if the 
trade issue remains the priority that I 
believe it demands from us. While I 
don’t think that all of my concerns 
can or should be addressed, I think we 
can adopt a strong and effective trade 
bill this year if we want to. It is my 
hope we will do so. 

Mr. SIMON. Will the distinguished 
Senator yield for a brief colloquy? 
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Mr. HOLLINGS. Yes, I yield to my 
colleague. 

Mr. SIMON. I understand that the 
conference report establishes a 
number of advanced technology initia- 
tives, including an advanced technolo- 
gy program to foster public and pri- 
vate cooperation aimed at industrial 
technology development and greater 
utilization of existing technology re- 
search by business. 

Is my understanding correct that 
the Advanced Technology Program is 
intended to be a very broad-based pro- 
gram and could therefore include ini- 
tiatives aimed at improving the use of 
information technology and develop- 
ing new information technologies? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Yes, the Senator’s 
understanding is correct. The ATP 
Program is intended to encompass all 
types of industrial technology. 

Mr. SIMON. I thank my friend. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I 
rise in strong support of the confer- 
ence report on H.R. 3, the Omnibus 
Trade and Competitiveness Act of 
1988. We have before us today a his- 
toric bill. This is the most comprehen- 
sive trade bill in over a decade and 199 
conferees have worked diligently over 
the past 9 months to reconcile the 
House and Senate bills. I believe they 
have done an admirable job. I do not 
endorse every provision in this bill. I 
didn’t get everything I wanted— 
nobody did. But it’s a good bill—good 
for American workers, good for Ameri- 
can companies, good for America. I 
hope the President will refrain from 
his rhetorical speeches and realize this 
is a bill deserving of his signature. 

For too long, Mr. President, America 
has been floundering without a na- 
tional trade policy. In 1981, our mer- 
chandise trade balance was =$34 bil- 
lion. Last year the trade deficit hit a 
record $171 billion. America needs a 
forceful, coordinated trade policy ori- 
ented toward opening foreign markets 
and spurring global economic growth. 
An effective trade policy requires far- 
reaching improvements in our com- 
petitive capabilities. The trade bill 
before us today will net wipe out our 
negative trade balance over night, or 
even over the next year. But it can, 
and in my opinion does, make a signifi- 
cant step in the right direction. We 
must not miss this opportunity to 
create a more comprehensive and co- 
ordinated national trade policy, and 
we must not let the President side- 
track our efforts because of his objec- 
tion to one small provision in this bill 
of over 1,000 pages. 

Mr. President, there are too many 
good provisions in this bill to have it 
vetoed. For starters, I assume the 
President wants the authority to nego- 
tiate trade agreements. Without pas- 
sage of the trade bill, President 
Reagan and the next President would 
be without such authority. The bill at- 
tempts to set a national policy by re- 
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quiring the President to report annu- 
ally on a trade policy agenda, setting 
forth trade objectives and priorities. It 
also sets forth overall U.S. trade nego- 
tiating objectives including such im- 
portant items as services, intellectual 
property, workers rights, and high 
technology. In addition, the bill imple- 
ments the harmonized system, the 
new international customs classifica- 
tion system which will be extremely 
beneficial to all importers and export- 
ers. The bill also greatly enhances our 
intellectual property laws. 

I am extremely pleased that the con- 
ferees included my program to build 
cooperative programs between busi- 
nesses and schools. I introduced this 
provision in the first session of the 
100th Congress as S. 8, the Alliance 
for Education Act. In the following 
months S. 8 was added to the trade bill 
as a part of the Education for Eco- 
nomic Security Act. In the conference 
agreement, S. 8 emerged as the Part- 
nerships for Excellence Program, with 
an authorization of $10 million annu- 
ally among organizations in the pri- 
vate sector, higher education institu- 
tions, local and State education agen- 
cies and others to improve and en- 
hance education. 

S. 8, and originally introduced, re- 
flected my deep belief that if we are to 
revitalize education in America—and 
we must—the effort must be joined by 
every segment of the community, 
working together for the betterment 
of education. We are just beginning to 
comprehend the value of linking the 
resources of the private and nonprofit 
sectors with the needs of the schools. 
The fact is, the private business sector 
depends more and more upon educa- 
tion—education in schools and educa- 
tion in the corporation—to supply its 
skilled workers and to help its manag- 
ers sustain quality and productivity. 
What we have in H.R. 3 is a very 
modest yet extremely promising dem- 
onstration program which, in my view, 
offers one of the most effective routes 
to educational improvement we have 
yet seen. 

The conference report also includes 
a number of provisions that will bene- 
fit American agriculture. I’m pleased 
the agreement authorizes an increase 
in the level of funding for the Target- 
ed Export Assistance Program. This 
program provides grant assistance to 
agricultural commodities which have 
been adversely affected by unfair 
trade practices. These grants have 
been used to promote a number of ag- 
ricultural products including many 
produced in my own State of Califor- 
nia. I also support the provision allow- 
ing the Secretary of Agriculture to ad- 
vance the date of a marketing order by 
up to 35 days to prevent circumvention 
of the order by imported produce. Ad- 
ditionally, I’m also pleased to know 
the agreement authorizes the Presi- 
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dent to implement provisions of the 
U.S.-EC Citrus/Pasta Agreement. This 
should finally end the nearly 20-year- 
old citrus dispute against European 
Community tariff preferences and pro- 
vide for tariff reductions on fresh al- 
monds exported to the EC. 

Equally important is what is not in 
the bill. I am pleased that the confer- 
ees have dropped the Gephardt 
amendment, in favor of the Senate ap- 
proach to combat unfair trade prac- 
tices. The conferees have significantly 
strengthened our hand in dealing with 
unfair trading practices without re- 
sorting to protectionism. While there 
may be situations requiring retalia- 
tion, the Gephardt amendment was 
simply too rigid and could have led to 
protectionist trade wars. I am also 
pleased that the Bryant amendment 
was dropped. I understand concern 
over increased foreign investment, but 
the Bryant amendment could have a 
stifling effect on our economy. 

Mr. President, I am particularly 
pleased that the bill before us today 
includes such significant reforms of 
our national security export control 
system. Last year the National Acade- 
my of Sciences published a compre- 
hensive report on export controls and 
estimated that the overall cost of the 
current system on our economy, in 
terms of lost sales and reduced R&D, 
was $17 billion. With the state of our 
trade balance, this is a cost we can’t 
afford, particularly in our leading edge 
industries. Last March I introduced S. 
652, the High Technology Trade En- 
hancement Act. This was a major re- 
writing of our export control laws in- 
tended to establish the Department of 
Commerce as the lead agency—ending 
the Department of Defense’s de facto 
veto over the system—and to delicense 
and decontrol to the extent possible 
without jeopardizing national security. 
I believe the current system of over- 
control harms both our economic and 
national security. By refocusing our 
control resources on higher levels of 
technology, technology that is truly 
critical, we will do a better job of pre- 
venting diversions while promoting 
more exports. Although the trade bill 
does not make all the changes I called 
for, it incorporates much of my bill 
and will eliminate many of the bar- 
riers to competitiveness faced by our 
high tech exporters. 

I would like to highlight a few of the 
major export control provisions in the 
bill. First of all, it will put to rest, once 
and for all, the administration’s fool- 
ish idea of charging a fee for licensing 
exports. It will also enhance our trade 
with the People’s Republic of China, a 
huge untapped market, by allowing 
distribution licenses and providing a 
presumption of approval for exports 
to the Peoples Republic of China for 
trade shows. 

The greatest complaints I have 
heard from exporters throughout Cali- 
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fornia concern the frustration with 
Defense Department stonewalling, bu- 
reaucratic infighting, and the deaf ear 
industry experts get from the adminis- 
tration. This bill gets at all of these 
issues. The bill allows the President to 
include industry advisors to Cocom 
meetings and strengthens the role of 
technical advisory committees. It also 
provides a timetable for resolution of 
disputes between commerce and de- 
fense on individual licenses and on 
which items should be on the control 
list. More importantly, the bill clari- 
fies that DOD should only be review- 
ing licenses for national security rea- 
sons, not foreign policy, which has too 
often been the case. 

As Senator PROXMIRE stated on the 
floor last summer: 

Section five authorizes the control of ex- 
ports to noncontrolled countries for the 
purposes of preventing their diversion to 
the Soviet Union or any other controlled 
country. 

While I question the role of DOD in 
the review of West/West licenses, 
clearly that role is limited to assessing 
the risk of diversion to controlled 
countries. The joint report of DOD's 
role required by the bill should pro- 
vide a constructive evaluation of 
DOD’s participation in the system. At 
a minimum, it should review DOD's 
past practices in reviewing free world 
licenses and evaluate what unique con- 
tribution DOD makes. 

Another major portion of the bill 
has to do with exports to Cocom na- 
tions. Upon enactment, exports below 
the PRC green line will be delicensed. 
In addition, all licensing requirements 
will be eliminated for Cocom/5(k) 
countries that are certified to have ef- 
fective export control systems, and re- 
export controls are eliminated within 
Cocom except for highly critical goods 
or specified end users. These actions 
will lead to a totally license-free 
Cocom and a truly effective multilat- 
eral control regime. Our exporters will 
benefit tremendously from these ac- 
tions which should reverse the trend 
of deamericanizing products. The bill 
also revises and expedites the foreign 
availability process, establishing for 
the first time a West/West foreign 
availability determination. Also note- 
worthy is the elimination of unilateral 
controls, which have done nothing but 
harm U.S. companies. 

Mr. President, I am pleased that the 
bill authorizes funds for regional 
export assistance centers. This concept 
stems from my bill to authorize a 
Western Regional Export Licensing 
Office. The Commerce Department 
will soon open an Export Control 
Office in southern California. This 
will serve as a model for an office in 
northern California, and for offices 
throughout the Nation in areas of 
high tech concentration. It is particu- 
larly important that the Western 
region, which has the bulk of high 
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tech exports, have easy access to 
export control services, which up to 
now have only been available in Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. President, I would also like to 
speak to the Toshiba sanctions provi- 
sion in the bill. I voted for the Garn 
amendment last summer, as did 91 of 
my colleagues. However, I stated from 
the very beginning that the sanctions 
would have a serious impact on U.S. 
companies and employees, and on our 
relations with our Cocom allies. I 
worked hard in conference to modify 
the original Garn language. While I 
still have reservations about the final 
conference agreement, I believe we 
have been successful in lessening the 
impact on Americans. I trust that the 
administration, in carrying out this 
section, will write regulations that 
follow the intent of Congress to limit 
hardship on U.S. industry and con- 
sumers. Items from a sanctioned party 
that may be viewed as finished prod- 
ucts, but are used as a part of a larger 
system, should be exempt from the 
ban. I think it is also important to 
note that in sanctioning the parent 
Toshiba Corp., we are not indicating 
any involvement by the parent in the 
diversion by Toshiba Machine Co. Fi- 
nally, it is important that we recognize 
the cooperation we have received from 
Japan and other Cocom allies in re- 
sponse to the Toshiba incident export 
controls will only be effective if we 
have the cooperation of our allies. We 
should be careful in taking unilateral 
action which might damage allied co- 
operation. 

Finally, Mr. President, I would like 
to speak to the issue which is at the 
heart of the veto threat. I believe the 
trade bill’s plant closing provision is a 
very reasonable compromise over legis- 
lation originally introduced in the 
Senate early in the 100th Congress. I 
supported the provision when it 
passed the Senate and I support it 
now. Just as the loss of employment 
can be devastating to an individual, 
the loss of substantial numbers of jobs 
can be devastating to families and to 
communities. Our present national av- 
erage of 7 days notice before plant 
closings or mass layoffs is a tragedy 
for millions of dislocated workers and 
thousands of local communities. The 
modest 60-day advance notice provi- 
sion we here enact will lead, based on 
what we know about voluntary notice, 
to increased participation of worker 
adjustment programs, significant de- 
clines in unemployment and underem- 
ployment for dislocated workers, 
easier adjustment to change for local 
communities and substantial savings 
in unemployment insurance costs for 
employers. 

This is a good trade bill Mr. Presi- 
dent. It sets forth a national trade 
policy which we have been sorely lack- 
ing. It addresses the priorities of busi- 
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ness, it addresses and priorities of 
labor, it addresses the priorities of 
Democrats, and it addresses the prior- 
ities of Republicans. In short, it ad- 
dresses the priorities of America. It is 
not everything everyone wanted. It is 
not going to solve all of our trade 
problems. But it is a good bill Mr. 
President. 

I urge my colleagues to vote in favor 
of the conference report, and I urge 
the President to sign the bill—for the 
good of America. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, there 
are a number of clarifications that sev- 
eral of my colleagues and I believe are 
needed to ensure that congressional 
intent is clear on the provision which 
is called the “world markets opening 
initiative,” and is more commonly 
called super 301. 

Mr. Leader, in this amendment, 
which we coauthored, with Senator 
DANFORTH and Senator DoLE, would 
you agree that the USTR must initiate 
the super 301 process? 

Mr. BYRD. As my distinguished col- 
league knows, the super 301 provision 
requires the U.S. Trade Representa- 
tive to report to Congress no later 
than May 29, 1989 and April 29 in sub- 
sequent years on the priority countries 
and barriers. This is a mandatory 
report which must be submitted to 
Senate Finance and House Ways and 
Means, and is the beginning of the 
super 301 process. 

Would the distinguished chairman 
of the Finance Committee tell us how 
his committee will oversee the imple- 
mentation of super 301? 

Mr. BENTSEN. During debate on 
the amendment, most Senators made 
it clear that if an administration chose 
to do nothing about barriers, that the 
committees had an obligation to 
pursue options to insure that congres- 
sional intent was upheld. Although 
the committee self-initiation provision 
has been removed from the bill, this 
should not be viewed as a weakened in- 
terest in seeing that the objectives of 
this provision are implemented. It is 
my intention to have an oversight 
hearing after the U.S. Trade Repre- 
sentative reports on the priority coun- 
tries and their practices in order to 
insure the adequacy of these determi- 
nations. Further, it is the firm inten- 
tion of the Finance Committee to care- 
fully monitor the administration’s en- 
forcement of this provision and to re- 
serve all rights available under the law 
to make sure that it is fully imple- 
mented. The committee has multiple 
means at its disposal to assure effec- 
tive compliance and accountability for 
this provision. I am confident that the 
Ways and Means Committee has simi- 
lar intentions. 

Mr. DANFORTH. Would the distin- 
guished Republican leader answer this 
question. There may be some confu- 
sion about the outside time limits on 
the super 301 provision which the dis- 
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tinguished leader coauthored. What is 
your understanding of the outside 
time limits for the super 301 cases? 

Mr. DOLE. The conferees have in- 
voked outside time limits on all 301 
cases. For violations of trade agree- 
ments, an investigation must be com- 
pleted within 18 or 12 months in subsi- 
dy and nontrade agreement violation 
eases. One month after such investiga- 
tions are completed, action must occur 
unless a 6-month extension is sought 
for specific reasons. I wish to clarify 
that the investigatory period is not in- 
tended to delay the process to the 
maximum timeframe. In some in- 
stances, investigations are already 
completed on certain of the practices 
and therefore retaliation, if practices 
are not ended could be imposed within 
as little as 30 days, unless a 6-month 
extension was implemented. There- 
fore, the maximum dates for action of 
July 1991 for trade agreement viola- 
tions or January 1991 for subsidy and 
nontrade agreement cases would not 
necessarily apply to practices which 
have already been the subject of inves- 
tigation by the USTR. 

Mr. DANFORTH. I say to the Sena- 
tor from Michigan [Mr. Rrecte], I 
want to make sure that we all under- 
stand the applicability of waiver provi- 
sions in super 301, that these waivers 
would be used sparingly but there 
should be some discretion left to the 
trade representative. Is that your un- 
derstanding of the provision? 

Mr. RIEGLE. Yes, in the underlying 
301 provision, action in the case of 
trade agreement violations is mandato- 
ry subject to specific waivers. Cases in- 
volving unreasonable or discriminato- 
ry practices are expected to be acted 
upon where there is a reasonable indi- 
cation that such action will be effec- 
tive in changing the country’s practice 
or barrier. Since super 301 is intended 
to address priority barriers in priority 
countries, it is expected that nonreta- 
liation in the underlying 301 statute 
would be used more sparingly as befits 
the importance of these cases. It is ex- 
pected that in the instance of unsuc- 
cessful resolution of these practices, 
retaliation would occur for the full 
value of all the priority barriers. The 
flexibility afforded the USTR in the 
underlying 301 statute should be 
viewed in the context of the intentions 
of super 301 and section 301 which are 
clear: If barriers in these priority 
countries are not eliminated, there is a 
direct cost associated with it—USTR 
must take retaliatory action in an 
amount equivalent in value to the esti- 
mated value of the foreign burden or 
restriction on U.S. commerce. Prac- 
tices which are not violations of trade 
agreements are treated equally in as- 
sessing the extent of a problem with a 
priority country. In the event of a ne- 
gotiated agreement to eliminate the 
practices within 3 years, all practices 
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subject to that agreement would be 
considered on the “mandatory” track. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Would the distin- 
guished Senator from Missouri address 
a question? Several Members have in- 
quired as to whether the super 301 
procedure requires one aggregate 301 
case adding up to the total value of 
the priority barriers, or a number of 
individual cases on the same track. 
How do you see this issue being imple- 
pra by the U.S. Trade Representa- 
tive 

Mr. DANFORTH. The bill makes it 
clear that whether “priority practice“ 
301 cases are bundled into a single 
case or treated separately, the initial 
value benchmark and subsequent 
progress reports will ultimately in- 
clude an aggregation of the value of 
individual barriers or cases. 

The bill does not specify or need to 
specify that each “priority practice” 
case be bundled into a single 301 case. 
Such a distinction could, for example, 
have the effect of discouraging the ini- 
tiation of cases on generalized prac- 
tices that affect the entry of a variety 
of products—such as Japan’s limits on 
department store outlets; currency 
manipulations by certain countries, et 
cetera. As a practical matter, there is 
no difference between the parallel 
treatment of several 301 cases and the 
movement of a single case involving 
multiple practice. At the end of the 
day, success is measured against a 
benchmark that is the aggregation of 
the value of each identified barrier or 
practice. If there is no such evidence 
in the case of one practice or one com- 
ponent of a multiple practice case, it 
must be accounted for by measurable 
action. 

Mr. BYRD. I would like to ask my 
colleagues a question. When we draft- 
ed this amendment, I was specifically 
concerned about barriers which re- 
place barriers. I referred to this as the 
peeling of the onion. The distin- 
guished Senator from Missouri has 
called it mowing the lawn. The confer- 
ence report does not specifically ad- 
dress this issue, although it was the 
clear intent of the authors that this 
matter be resolved. The reason for the 
valuation estimates reqired by the bill 
is to provide a “benchmark” or re- 
sults-based measure” against which to 
judge success in the elimination of 
barriers and market distorting prac- 
tices. This provision was specifically 
included to preclude the barriers 
behind barriers problem. 

Annual progress reports to Congress 
must provide “evidence that demon- 
strates, in the form of increased U.S. 
exports, substantial progress toward 
the elimination of such barriers and 
market distorting practices.” Obvious- 
ly, if any negotiated settlement fails to 
eliminate each of the barriers to the 
entry of a given product, or if a new 
barrier has simply replaced the old, 
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this will be clear from the failure of 
U.S. exports to reach anticipated 
levels. 

Should the level of U.S. exports fail 
to meet expectations because of an- 
other barrier, this does not require a 
new 301 cycle to get at the new version 
of a previously “eliminated” practice. 
The bottom line is that a barrier keeps 
out our exports. If a new barrier re- 
places an old one which has been re- 
moved, the problem remains, and it 
should not take another 301 case to 
eliminate it. 

In fact, the annual report explicitly 
states that if evidence cannot be pro- 
vided that barriers have been eliminat- 
ed or offset, then the 301 case must be 
reinstated by the USTR under section 
304 with respect to such barriers and 
market distorting practices. This is 
identical to the situation in the area of 
negotiated agreements, where 301 
cases may be suspended in the context 
of negotiated settlements but must be 
reinstated when “the President deter- 
mines that the foreign country is not 
in compliance with such agreement.” 

Mr. RIEGLE. I would agree with the 
majority leader's assessment of this 
important issue. 

As the Senator from Missouri knows, 
the super 301 section contains a signif- 
icant difference from current practice. 
The provision requires the measure- 
ment of progress for priority barriers 
in priority countries. That measure is 
increased U.S. exports. 

Mr. DANFORTH. The distinguished 
Senator is correct. This is a result-ori- 
ented approach which is measured in 
terms of increased U.S. exports. It was 
designed specifically to allow the 
measurement of success or failure of 
this super 301 process and is the 
reason for my strong support of this 
provision. It is reciprocity with teeth. 

Mr. RIEGLE. I look forward to 
working with my colleague to ensure 
that this super 301 process opens mar- 
kets and creates business for U.S. in- 
dustries and our workers. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I am 
going to vote for this trade bill even 
though I have many serious reserva- 
tions about this bill. This Congress has 
been presented with a great opportuni- 
ty to reform our trade laws. Domestic 
industries which have been hurt by 
unfairly traded imports have a wide 
array of remedies available to them. 
Unfortunately, these laws have been 
poorly administered and weakly en- 
forced. According to GAO, petitioners, 
who are often denied relief, are in- 
creasingly unwilling to make the in- 
vestment of time and money to pursue 
these remedies. In 1986 and early 1987, 
I undertook an examination of our 
trade law remedies. In March of last 
year, I introduced a trade bill to 
toughen up enforcement. That bill, S. 
891, made needed changes in the trade 
statutes and also provided for a value- 
added tax to be used to reduce the 
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Federal deficit and retire our national 
debt. I was pleased to see the Senate 
version of the trade bill contained 
some provisions that I proposed in S. 
891, including a private right of action 
for customs fraud. 

On the Senate floor last June 1, I 
proposed an amendment taken from S. 
891 to reform our antidumping law. 
This amendment would have changed 
current Commerce Department prac- 
tice which is in contradiction of the 
statute and the GATT antidumping 
code. My amendment would have 
changed the law to bring our practice 
into conformity with the practices of 
our trading partners that have active 
antidumping laws. My amendment 
would have corrected the current 
policy or our own Commerce Depart- 
ment which works to the disadvantage 
of U.S. industry and U.S. workers. The 
Senate accepted my amendment with- 
out dissent. Unfortunately for Ameri- 
can workers, the conferees dropped 
my amendment. This is a mistake. It is 
a mistake that preserves a current in- 
terpretation by Commerce of the stat- 
ute and the GATT antidumping code 
which seriously weakens our anti- 
dumping law as a remedy for U.S. com- 
panies injured by unfair imports. 

I have a number of concerns about 
the trade law changes made in subcon- 
ference 1. Many good provisions were 
dropped in conference at the urging of 
the administration. The private right 
of action for customs fraud was 
dropped. A scofflaw provision for mul- 
tiple offenders was dropped. It is hard 
to understand how anyone could 
object to these two provisions; one of 
which would provide a private remedy 
for fraudulent or grossly negligent 
acts and the other would direct the 
Secretary of the Treasury to bar from 
importing any person convicted of 
fraud three times over a 7-year period. 
Both of these provisions would have 
provided a badly needed backup to the 
overworked, overloaded Customs Serv- 
ice, and would have resulted in more 
violators being caught. 

In other areas, provisions were modi- 
fied, weakened, or watered-down by 
the conferees. I won’t take the time to 
go through them all here, but let me 
list a few. In sections 301 and 201, a 
number of “outs” were provided for 
the President to allow him not to take 
action against foreign companies and 
governments. It is my firm conviction, 
which is upheld by the evidence, that 
if you give the President an “out,” he 
will use it to avoid taking action even 
where action is warranted. 

In section 201, you will see a lot of 
language about “positive adjustment.” 
Positive adjustment under this bill 
means an industry is able to compete 
successfully after relief under 201 ter- 
minates or the domestic industry expe- 
riences an orderly transfer of re- 
sources to other productive pursuits. 
In reality, this means that apparel 
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workers for example—women, minori- 
ties, new immigrants—would be better 
advised to get jobs in more productive 
pursuits, perhaps in service industries: 
flipping hamburgers, emptying trash, 
doing laundry. 

Some provisions in the bill—provi- 
sions wanted by the administration— 
were strengthened. The President got 
what he wanted: 

First, tariff and nontariff negotiat- 
ing authority for 5 years with “fast- 
track” treatment. 

Second, tariff proclamation author- 
ity; and 

Third, implementation of the har- 
monized code. 

The President wanted this authority 
to pursue his objectives in the GATT 
round and to pursue other bilateral 
free trade agreements. If future bilat- 
eral or multilateral agreements have 
as many problems as the one with 
Canada, we better take a hard look at 
these agreements in the future. 

In summary, the trade law provi- 
sions in this bill will do little to 
combat our trade deficit, and repre- 
sent only marginal improvement in 
current law for U.S. industries and 
U.S. workers. 

There are provisions in this bill 
which I believe are necessary. The 
Exon amendment in subconference 7 
will give the President much needed 
authority to suspend or prohibit for- 
eign takeovers which threaten nation- 
al security. 

The technology provisions which 
came out of subconference 9 build 
upon proven Commerce Department 
programs and will help U.S. industry 
in two key areas—manufacturing and 
speeding the commercialization of new 
scientific discoveries. The United 
States faces serious problems in both 
areas. We must find ways of making 
Federal research programs do more in 
these critical fields. 

To help manufacturing and commer- 
cialization, we upgraded the existing 
National Bureau of Standards, turning 
it into a National Institute of Stand- 
ards and Technology with an explicit 
mission to help industry improve man- 
ufacturing and process technologies. 
Second, we authorized joint Federal- 
State centers and other targeted ef- 
forts to get taxpayer-supported NBS 
research and expertise out to the 
people who need them most, small and 
medium-sized manufacturers. Third, 
we authorized an Advanced Technolo- 
gy Program, under which the Com- 
merce Department will continue to en- 
courage multicompany research con- 
sortia and will, in selected cases, pro- 
vide limited seed money. All three will 
help the United States maintain its 
leadership in industrial technology. 

Finally, I would like to express my 
concern about one provision—the so- 
called Bryant amendment—which has 
been dropped from the bill. Regretful- 
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ly, the Senate and House conferees 
could not reach an agreement on this 
issue. I am very concerned about the 
lack of good information on foreign in- 
vestment. The United States is now 
the largest debtor in the world and it 
is estimated that by 1991, the United 
States will be in debt to the tune of $1 
trillion. In order to make sound public 
policy, I believe it is essential that we 
in the Congress have access to infor- 
mation collected by the executive 
branch. It is amazing to me that some 
would argue that the U.S. Congress 
cannot be trusted with this informa- 
tion. We cannot make decisions in the 
dark. Let me assure the Senate that 
this issue is not dead. Our net debtor 
situation worsens each and every day 
as concerns about this situation grow. 
As chairman of the Senate Commerce 
Committee, I intend to continue to 
look at this important issue. 

In conclusion, I will, despite my res- 
ervations, vote for this bill. The Con- 
gress has fallen short of its goal to 
produce a bill which would reduce our 
trade imbalance and strengthen our 
industrial competitiveness. I believe, 
however, that there are some successes 
in this bill and some headway has 
been made toward improving the ef- 
fectiveness of our trade laws. 

It would be a shame to lose what 
measured progress we have made. 
Nine Senate committees and fourteen 
House committees have labored and 
negotiated with each other and admin- 
istration for nearly 2 years. In reality, 
this is probably the only chance we 
have to vote for an omnibus trade bill 
this year. As chairman of the Com- 
merce Committee, I was a part of this 
process and even though I may not 
agree with everything in the bill, I will 
vote for it. 

Mr. RUDMAN. Mr. President, I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
engage my colleague from Arizona, 
Mr. DeConcrni, the distinguished 
chairman of the Judiciary Subcommit- 
tee on Patents, Copyrights and Trade- 
marks, in a brief discussion of the 
process patent provisions included in 
the trade bill. Senator, it is my under- 
standing that title IX of H.R. 3 relat- 
ing to process patents does nothing to 
change current law or practice regard- 
ing parallel imports, sometimes known 
as gray market goods. 

Mr. DECONCINI. That is correct. 
The process patent provisions are not 
intended to address the issue of gray 
market goods or parallel importation. 

Mr. RUDMAN. I thank the Senator 
for clarifying this matter. 

Mr. QUAYLE. Mr. President, I must 
regretfully vote against the omnibus 
trade bill. 

There are, I’m glad to say, a number 
of positive provisions in this measure 
such as the reauthorization for the 
President to negotiate trade agree- 
ments and a number of export promo- 
tions—including my own auto parts 
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amendment. Yet on the whole, I be- 
lieve the bad outweighs the good. 
Chief among my objections is the 
plant-closing language. It doesn’t 
belong in this bill, but it is by no 
means the only misguided provision of 
the bill. 

The trade bill restricts the Federal 
Reserve in dealing with any foreign- 
based brokerage houses. Under this 
provision, the Fed is given no discre- 
tion. Mr. President, this is a potential- 
ly dangerous, undeniably isolationist 
action. The Fed should not be bound 
by such strict guidelines that could 
threaten our economy. 

The House and Senate Budget Com- 
mittees are now meeting in conference 
to craft a final budget resolution for 
fiscal year 1989. In accordance with 
the budget summit agreement the 
Senate resolution reduces the deficit 
by $7.2 billion—the trade bill will add 
about $6.1 billion. 

Over 100 new reports are to be 
issued, about 160 new Government 
jobs are created with 30 new Federal 
and State agencies. Mr. President, we 
must streamline bureaucracy and red- 
tape if we are to become competitive, 
not increase it. This bill even creates a 
Council on Competitiveness—a Friends 
of Industrial Policy Club to pick and 
choose which industry wins and which 
industry loses rather than letting the 
consumers make those choices. 

Our economy is healthy. A good 
trade bill could help us but a bad trade 
bill would be devastating at this point. 
Our economy grew at 4 percent last 
year and it will grow at a rate of be- 
tween 2 and 4 percent this year— 
steady, sustainable growth. Domestic 
car sales were up more than 6 percent 
over last year. The number of working 
oil and gas rigs is increasing—an im- 
portant factor when one considers 
that 25 percent of our trade deficit is 
payments for oil. Industrial produc- 
tion is up as well—as it has been for 6 
straight months. This is no time to 
enact legislation that could wither our 
economic expansion. 

Mr. President, a perfect example of 
the type of provisions that could stag- 
nate our economy is the plant-closing 
provision in this bill. It is not merely a 
plant-closing language, it is business- 
closing language. Grocery stores, 
farms, loading docks, banks, car deal- 
ers, janitorial services, warehouses, 
restaurants, and department stores 
will all be covered by it. Proponents 
will tell you that it is just a little noti- 
fication bill. This is not so. 

The real purpose of this provision is 
to buy time to pressure an employer 
into changing his mind about the busi- 
ness closing and to make layoffs diffi- 
cult and expensive. It is an effort of 
the labor unions to whittle away at 
the concept of employment-at-will, 
and to substitute the concept of just 
cause for discharge. This is but the 
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first of many steps down this long 
road, 

This is also an antilayoff provision. 
It is designed to delay, impede, frus- 
trate and make very costly the eco- 
nomically necessary process of layoffs 
and in more distressful circumstances, 
business closings. This language was 
designed to be unworkable so that em- 
ployers will be forced to keep workers 
far longer than is necessary and pay 
them full wages at the same time. This 
is essentially a kind of mandated sev- 
erance pay. 

Mr. President, most businesses do 
not know 60 days in advance that lay- 
offs will be required. How many bro- 
kerage firms on Wall Street correctly 
predicted the October 19, 1987, stock 
market crash? Yet this bill requires 
businesses to have complete knowl- 
edge of market conditions 60 days in 
advance. Those who do not obey are 
punished with 2 months of mandated 
severance pay, or civil fines and back 
pay claims. All this because employers 
have no control over the uncontrolla- 
ble. This bill may as well command the 
Sun to set or the tides to recede. 

To the business community the 
layoff provision of this bill is the most 
objectionable part of the language. It 
requires an employer to give 60 days 
advance written notice to affected em- 
ployees whenever 50 or more are laid 
off during any 90-day period. This is a 
deliberate blurring of the distinction 
between layoffs and a plant closing. 
Nowhere in the language is there any 
clear distinction. 

There are plenty of other reasons 
why this is bad legislation. First, it is 
an intrusion into free collective bar- 
gaining. It puts the Federal Govern- 
ment in the position of deciding what 
is currently agreed upon by free choice 
of the parties. Employers are already 
required to bargain over the effects of 
a business closing. 

We are told that we must have man- 
datory notice because worker-adjust- 
ment assistance is more effective if ad- 
vance notice is given. We are told that 
we must have mandatory notice be- 
cause large companies give advance 
notice already. Ironically, the legisla- 
tion does not tie the receipt of notice 
to the worker-adjustment assistance 
money. All companies will be required 
to give notice and pay the equivalent 
of severance pay for 60 days, but not 
all those employees or places of busi- 
ness will receive worker-adjustment as- 
sistance money. Large companies that 
give notice do so voluntarily, not be- 
cause they are forced to do so by the 
Government. 

We have a huge trade deficit. We 
have to do something about it. We are 
told that we must pass the trade bill to 
make American business more com- 
petitive and more flexible in today’s 
global economy. The so-called, plant 
closing language, is part of this plan. 
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The true effect of the plant closing 
language will be the opposite. It will 
make American business less flexible, 
less capable of absorbing economic 
shocks, and less competitive. 

Petronius the Arbiter, who, for those 
of you who have not been briefed by 
your staffs, lived two centuries before 
the birth of Christ, recognized the 
tendency to change something in 
order to “* * * create the illusion of 
progress while producing confusion, 
inefficiency, and demoralization.” This 
is precisely what we are doing with 
this language. We are trying to create 
the illusion of progress, but the result 
will be inefficiency. 

What, then, is the purpose of this 
language? It is to get the camel’s nose 
under the tent. We all know that the 
plan is to set the precedent of having 
60 days’ notice, only to embellish it in 
the coming year or two. Does anyone 
deny it? It is printed in the Bureau of 
National Affairs’ Daily Labor Report. 
Furthermore, the leadership of the 
labor unions is willing to ditch $1.6 bil- 
lion in worker-adjustment assistance 
money, just to get the plant-closing 
language. That’s how important it is 
to them. The cat is out of the bag, 
ladies and gentlemen. 

I regret further that this language 
has not been dropped because it will 
have tremendous adverse impact on 
litigation and costly jury trials for 
American companies who are trying to 
lay off workers in response to market 
conditions. Every notification for lay- 
offs will be an opportunity to get 
money from the employer's deep pock- 
ets. Ask the steel industry, this lan- 
guage applies to them. Right now steel 
companies pay laid-off employees ap- 
proximately 90 percent of their pay, 
plus all insurance benefits. The prac- 
tice in the steel industry is for people 
to report for work based on sales 
orders and related production orders 
on hand each week. That is not 60 
days in advance. They can’t predict 60 
days in advance when individuals on 
layoff might come back to work. So 
what is language like this going to do 
to the Nation’s steel industry? 

Finally, we are told that we must 
have mandatory notification because 
foreign countries do it and they are 
doing fine. This is not true. The Euro- 
pean Economic Community of nations 
has had mandatory plant-closing laws 
since 1975. This law, along with a 
plethora of other workers’ rights and 
mandated benefits laws have had the 
aggregated effect of suffocating job 
creation in those countries. Incidental- 
ly, there has been no net job creation 
in the EEC since 1975. In Europe, the 
risk of laying off an employee is so 
high that employers substitute capital 
for labor whenever possible. That will 
be the effect of this language in our 
own country. Employers will learn 
from the Europeans, too. 
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Despite rehetoric to the contrary, 
more trade relief has been granted in 
this administration than in any other. 
President Reagan is the only Presi- 
dent to self-initiate a 301 case. Break- 
ing down trade barriers to markets in 
countries that seemingly don’t care 
about the welfare of their own con- 
sumers and businesses is a long and te- 
dious process. There is much more to 
be done, but we have made much 
progress—for example our exports 
have risen by 20 percent over the last 
6 months. Given this progress now is 
no time to give up in frustration and 
enact poorly advised trade legislation. 

In conclusion, I am told that this is a 
good bill, that it isn’t going to have an 
adverse effect on business, but I can’t 
help but call to mind the words of an- 
other Roman poet, Phaedrus, of the 
first century, A.D. who said “non 
semper ea sunt quae videntur“ 
“things are not always what they 
seem’’—a gem to warn the unwary. In 
“H.M.S. Pinafore,” William S. Gilbert 
put it this way: “Things aren’t always 
what they seem, Skim milk masquer- 
ades as cream.” 

Mr. President, this language isn’t 
cream. It’s skim milk and I am sorry 
that the leadership decided to keep it 
in the trade bill because it is going to 
sour the whole thing. 


CLEARINGHOUSE ON STATE AND LOCAL 
INITIATIVES 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, there 
is no monopoly here in Washington on 
wisdom on how to make America more 
competitive. 

In fact, we here in Washington may 
know less about how to meet the com- 
petitiveness challenge than do State 
and local government officials. 

In fashioning a national strategy on 
the competitiveness challenge, we 
should recognize that there are limits 
on what the Federal Government can 
and should do. 

We should be careful not to under- 
take Federal Government initiatives 
when it would be more effective to 
provide support to State and local gov- 
ernment initiatives. 

This is the philosophy behind the 
provision in this conference report to 
establish a clearinghouse on State and 
local initiatives. I am proud to have 
proposed this clearinghouse and I am 
delighted that it has been included in 
the conference report. 


HISTORY OF THE PROPOSAL 

It has been only a year since I first 
proposed that the clearinghouse be es- 
tablished. 

The legislative history of the clear- 
inghouse is somewhat complicated, so 
let me take a minute to outline it. 

On April 7, 1987, I introduced S. 930, 
the Competitiveness Enhancement Act 
of 1987. This bill was one of three bills 
I introduced as a comprehensive 
agenda on competitiveness. 
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S. 930 proposed that the Federal 
Government establish a center on 
State and local initiatives on produc- 
tivity, technology, and innovation—133 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at S4724-28 
(Apr. 7, 1987). I proposed that the new 
center be located in the office of pro- 
ductivity, technology, and innovation 
in the Department of Commerce. 

On April 30 the Subcommittee on 
Science, Research, and Technology of 
the House Committee on Science, 
Space, and Technology held a hearing 
on H.R. 2219, the House version of S. 
930, a bill introduced by Congresswom- 
an CLAUDINE SCHNEIDER and subcom- 
mittee chairman Dou WALGREN. I sub- 
mitted a statement for the record at 
that hearing and a representative of 
the National Governors Association 
testified in favor of the clearinghouse. 

On May 19 the Senate Commerce 
Committee held a hearing on S. 930 
and I testified. Prior to the hearing 
Senators Forp, Gore, and Ixouxx, all 
members of the Committee, agreed to 
cosponsor S. 930. Their leadership, 
and that of the chairman of the com- 
mittee, Senator HoLLINGS, was crucial 
in securing favorable action on the 
clearinghouse. 

On June 22 the Senate Commerce 
Committee reported S. 930 as section 
202 of S. 907, the Technology Com- 
petitiveness Act of 1987. Senate report 
100-80. S. 907 then was merged with 
other bills to become S. 1420, the om- 
nibus trade and competitiveness act of 
1987. Section 202 of S. 907 became sec- 
tion 4102 of S. 1420. 

During debate on S. 1420, I offered 
and the Senate accepted an amend- 
ment making technical changes in sec- 
tion 4102—133 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
at S10163-10168 (July 17, 1987). The 
Senate then substituted the text of S. 
1420 for the text of H.R. 3, the House 
version of the omnibus trade bill. 

Prior to House action of H.R. 3, the 
House Committee on Science, Space, 
and Technology had not reported any 
bill to be included in the House trade 
bill. Before the conference on the 
trade bill began, however, the House 
Committee on Science, Space, and 
Technology reported H.R. 2916, which 
became, in effect, the House version of 
the technology provisions in the 
Senate trade bill. House Report 100- 
266 (Aug. 4, 1987). 

The clearinghouse was included as 
title IV of H.R. 2916. 

The conference on the clearinghouse 
issue was relatively simple because the 
Senate and House versions of the 
clearinghouse were so similar. 

Knowing that the clearinghouse 
would energe from the conference on 
the trade bill, Senator HoLLINGS and I 
offered an amendment to the continu- 
ing appropriations resolution to pro- 
vide $500,000 in funding in fiscal 1988 
for the clearinghouse—133 CONGRES- 
SIONAL ReEcorD S17944-45 (Dec. 11, 
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1987). The conference on the C.R. re- 
ported an appropriation of $250,000 
for the clearinghouse for this year. 
House Report 100-498 (Dec. 22, 1987). 

This means that the Commerce De- 
partment can set up the clearinghouse 
this year. It doesn’t have to wait to see 
if there is funding for it in the fiscal 
1989 appropriation bill for the Depart- 
ment. 

Now the conference committee on 
H.R. 3, the omnibus trade bill has, in 
fact, adopted the House and Senate 
proposals to establish the clearing- 
house (sec. 5122). 

COMMON THEMES 

Throughout the legislative history 
of the clearinghouse, all of its support- 
ers have agreed on the purpose and 
need for the clearinghouse. 

The purpose of the clearinghouse is 
to help us all learn more from the ini- 
tiatives of State and local governments 
to enhance the competitiveness of our 
Nation. 

State and local governments need to 
learn from one another and we here in 
Washington need to learn as well. 

The need for the clearinghouse is to 
help us all to avoid reinventing the 
wheel on initiatives which meet the 
competitiveness challenge. 

The variety of initiatives undertaken 
by State and local governments is im- 
pressive and growing. It is becoming 
increasingly difficult to keep track of 
these initiatives. 

The purpose of the clearinghouse is 
not to provide financial support to 
State and local governments to fi- 
nance these initiatives. 

The need for the clearinghouse is 
not to help the Federal Government 
to undertake similar initiatives. 

The clearinghouse is being estab- 
lished to learn and to champion these 
State and local initiatives, not to put 
them under Federal financial control 
nor to finance similar programs at the 
Federal level. 

The greatest virtues of these State 
and local initiatives are their variety 
and the fact that they are nurtured by 
local coalitions of business, labor, and 
government leaders. If these initia- 
tives are federalized we will lose the 
variety and it will be more difficult to 
fashion the partnerships which are 
crucial to the success of these initia- 
tives. 

In short, we should learn from these 
initiatives, but we should not think 
that the success of a State or local ini- 
tiative can be duplicated if a similar 
initiative is undertaken by the Federal 
Government. 

The clearinghouse should under- 
stand this point better than anyone 
else. It should continually caution 
Federal officials and the Congress to 
avoid duplicating or competing with 
these initiatives. It should caution us 
here in Washington not to swamp or 
overshadow these initiatives with Fed- 
eral programs. 
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We should first seek ways to support 
these State and local initiatives and to 
preserve local control of them. 

We have a great temptation here in 
Washington to launch our own pro- 
grams, to show that we also care very 
deeply about the competitiveness chal- 
lenge. But, the best approach we can 
take in many cases is to champion 
State and local initiatives and restrain 
ourselves in undertaking our own ini- 
tiatives. 

LEADERSHIP AND CONFIDENCE 

The clearinghouse is a new institu- 
tion. It needs strong leadership. It 
needs astute leadership, particularly 
at the beginning. 

In the end, the clearinghouse will be 
effective if it can win the confidence 
of the State and local government offi- 
cials, or Federal officials, and of the 
Congress. 

State and local officials must know 
that they can trust the clearinghouse 
to provide support, to make their life 
easier, to help them with problems 
with Federal officials, to be their 
champion in Washington, and to un- 
derstand the imperative of local con- 
trol. 

Federal officials must know that 
they can turn to the clearinghouse to 
learn how to avoid duplicating or com- 
peting with State and local initiatives. 
They must know that they will find 
the clearinghouse able to identify 
those initiatives which are better left 
to State and local government control. 

The Congress must know that it can 
trust the clearinghouse to provide 
competent advice on how it can sup- 
port State and local governments and 
establish its own partnership with 
them. 

Finally, the Secretary of Commerce 
must give the clearinghouse the sup- 
port it needs within the Department. I 
know that there has been some dis- 
agreement on where the clearinghouse 
should be located in the Department. 
It has been my judgment that it 
should be located in the Office of Pro- 
ductivity, Technology, and Innovation. 
I have long supported the activities of 
this Office, while the administration 
has demonstrated a complete absence 
of appreciation for its efforts. The 
clearinghouse will strengthen OPTI 
and give OPTI a broader mandate and 
increased resources. 

In the first several years, the clear- 
inghouse will primarily play a techni- 
cal role. When it becomes an expert on 
the initiatives of State and local gov- 
ernments, it may begin to become an 
advisor to other Federal Government 
agencies and to the Congress on how 
Federal Government programs should 
be managed to provide maximum sup- 
port to State and local governments. 
When the clearinghouse begins to 
assume a broader role in policymaking, 
it may be appropriate to reconsider 
the location of the office within the 
Department. But, initially, placing the 
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clearinghouse in OPTI is the best 
option. 


WORKING TOGETHER 

Clearly, there is much that needs to 
be done to regain our competitive edge 
in international trade. 

The Federal Government needs to 
work closely with State and local gov- 
ernments just as labor and manage- 
ment need to work together. 

There is too much to be done for the 
Federal Government to compete with 
and duplicate State and local efforts. 

State and local governments should 
build on each other’s initiatives. 

The bottom line with the clearing- 
house is that we all need to work to- 
gether, to learn from one another, and 
to support one another. There is no al- 
ternative if we are to avoid becoming a 
second-rate economic power. 

I look forward to working with the 
Secretary of Commerce and the lead- 
ership of OPTI in ensuring that the 
clearinghouse is an effective and well 
respected agency. 

There are two staff persons whom I 
would like to thank for their efforts 
on this bill, Pat Windham of the 
Senate Commerce Committee staff 
and Ric Erdheim who served on Con- 
gresswoman ScHNEIDER’s staff during 
development of this legislation. Both 
of them were consummate profession- 
als on the clearinghouse proposal and 
it would not have been included in this 
trade bill but for their assistance. Pat 
and Ric are the kind of staff who 
make the Congress work effectively in 
the national interest. 

FILLED MILK 

Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, the Om- 
nibus Trade Act contains a provision 
implementing the Harmonized Code. I 
support that action but want to make 
sure that one issue of interpretation is 
fully clarified. It relates to filled milk, 
which is skim milk to which nondairy 
fats have been added, making it very 
similar to condensed milk. Both prod- 
ucts are used for the same purposes, 
such as baking and confectionary pro- 
duction. 

In the past several years, the Cus- 
toms Service has issued differing rul- 
ings as to whether this product had as 
chief value milk or sugar. If it were 
the former, it would be subject to 
dairy quotas. Chief value is found by 
determining which component of a 
product has the highest value in the 
amounts used. 

This confusion has permitted for- 
eign producers to declare their filled 
milk to be in chief value sugar and 
thereby evade the dairy quota. The 
Customs Service had not made a chief 
value investigation in this case, so for- 
eign producers had no difficulty de- 
claring their filled milk to be in chief 
value sugar. 

These declarations, however, were 
not accurate. A recent study conduct- 
ed by Borden, Inc. determined that 
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the chief value for the Australian 
filled milk that they tested was un- 
questionably milk and that the result 
was representative for all Australian 
filled milk. They found that a 42 
pound case of Australian filled milk 
produced by Nestle/Carnation con- 
tained $4.14 worth of milk and $2.60 
worth of sugar. This clearly shows 
that filled milk is in chief value milk, 
and should therefore be subject to 
dairy quotas. 

Subsequent work by the Customs 
Service has led to the same conclusion, 
as recent correspondence demon- 
strates. Mr. President, I ask that three 
letters from the Service be printed in 
the RECORD. 

As a result, I no longer believe there 
is doubt as to the proper classification 
of filled milk as milk, and I want to be 
sure that the Harmonized Code re- 
flects that fact. 

Specifically, I would ask the chair- 
man of the Finance Committee to re- 
assure me that it is the intent of Con- 
gress that, under the Harmonized 
System Nomenclatures, all imports of 
these products be subject to dairy 
quotas. Accordingly, sweetened con- 
densed filled milk and related sweet- 
ened condensed milk substitutes 
should be classified under 1901.90.30 
USTSA, which is subject to a quota of 
2,721 kilograms per year under 
9904.10.60. 

Mr. BENTSEN. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania is correct. It is our inten- 
tion that filled milk be classified as he 
has indicated. This is consistent with 
the Customs Service’s position on this 
subject. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY, 
U.S. Customs SERVICE, 
Washington, DC, December 7, 1987. 
MARK S. ZOLNO, ESQ., 
Burditt, Bowles, Radzius & Ruberry Ltd., 
Chicago, IL 

DEAR Mr. ZOLNO: We have reviewed the 
question of the classification of sweetened 
condensed filled milk manufactured by 
Nestle Australia Ltd., in light of the recent 
data submitted by the company. 

In July 1987, based on evidence that the 
product was in chief value of milk, the Cus- 
toms Service reconsidered its 1984 decision 
that the product was in chief value of sugar, 
and concluded on the basis of the evidence 
submitted that, in fact, it was chief value of 
milk and therefore classifiable as an article 
of milk in item 118.30, TSUS, and subject to 
the quota restraints in item 950.11, TSUS. 

Recently, you submitted additional data 
from the Nestle company to establish the 
actual component costs of the product. This 
evidence reflected that the product is in 
chief value of sugar. On the basis of these 
cost figures it has been determined that the 
product is in chief value of sugar. 

Therefore, the sweetened condensed filled 
milk produced at the cost figures provided 
woud be classified under the provision for 
edible preparations, not specially provided 
for in item 183.05, TSUS. Entries of this 
product should be accompanied by affida- 
vits from company officials in support of 
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the cost figures submitted with each entry. 
Such statements should also include any 
payments from whatever source which 
might affect the final cost of this product. 

As you are aware, it is anticipated that the 
proposed United States Tariff Schedule An- 
notated in the Harmonized Nomenclature 
(USTSA) is scheduled to replace the TSUS 
on January 1, 1988. Under the USTSA, 
sweetened condensed filled milk will be clas- 
sified not according to the component of the 
chief value but the essential character of 
the product. Since the essential character of 
the product is deemed to be milk, it will be 
classified as an article of milk in 1901.90.30, 
USTSA, and subject to the quota limitations 
in item 9904.10.60. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN DURANT, 
ACTING DIRECTOR, COMMERCIAL 
Ruling Division. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY, 
U.S. CUSTOMS SERVICE, 
Washington, DC, November 25, 1987. 
DEBORAH B, LEAHY, ESQ., 
Sidley & Austin, Washington, DC. 

Dear Ms. LeaHy: Your letter of Septem- 
ber 4, 1987, concerns the tariff status of 
sweetened condensed filled milk under the 
United States Tariff Schedule Annotated in 
the Harmonized System Nomenclature 
(USTSA). 

You state that sweetened condensed filled 
milk is a food preparation consisting of ap- 
proximately 20-26 percent nonfat milk 
solids, 40-44 percent sugar, 7-9 percent vege- 
table oil. You note that it is primarily used 
for baking purposes. 

In classifying the product in the USTSA, 
you point out that under Rule 3(b), General 
Rules of Interpretation, commodities which 
are mixtures and not subject to Rule 3(a), 
are classifiable according to the essential 
nature of the product. Tests to be applied in 
this regard are the nature of the material 
and the role it plays in relation to the use of 
the product. You point out that the sweet- 
ened condensed filled milk is a milk product, 
and that in its use in baking, the milk pro- 
vides one of the desired qualities in the 
baked article. 

The USTSA is scheduled to go into effect 
on January 1, 1988. The USTSA provision 
applicable to the above-described merchan- 
dise is 1901.90.30, USTSA, which provides 
for articles of milk not specially provided 
for. It would also be subject to quota under 
9904.10.60. This classification represents the 
present position of the Customs Service re- 
garding the dutiable status of the merchan- 
dise under the proposed USTSA. If there 
are changes before enactment this advice 
may not continue to be applicable. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN DURANT, 
Acting Director, Classification 
and Value Division. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY, 
U.S. Customs SERVICE, 
Washington, DC, July 17, 1987. 
Hon. GILLESPIE V. MONTGOMERY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, DC. 

DEAR Mr. MONTGOMERY: In your letters of 
June 26, 1987, to Secretary Baker and 
myself, you expressed concern about Cus- 
toms failure to complete the investigation 
into the component costs of the foreign 
manufacture of sweetened condensed filled 
milk. 

The product consists of nonfat milk solids, 
sugar and vegetable oil. Customs issued a 
decision in 1984 that, based on the informa- 
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tion supplied by the foreign producer, the 
product was in chief value of sugar and, 
therefore, classifiable under the provision 
for other edible preparations in item 183.05, 
Tariff Schedules of the United States 
(TSUS), and not subject to quota restric- 
tions. However, this conclusion has been 
challenged by the domestic producers who 
maintain that the product is in chief value 
of milk and, therefore, classifiable in item 
118.30, TSUS, and subject to quota restric- 
tions under item 950.11, Appendix to the 
Tariff Schedules, of 6,000 pounds per year. 

In an attempt to resolve the question of 
the component in chief value, Customs initi- 
ated an investigation at a foreign produc- 
tion plant to obtain information on the cost 
of the materials used. Despite interviews 
with plant executives and requests for addi- 
tional information, all of the necessary cost 
information has not been provided. 

In view of the length of time the investi- 
gation has been under way, and the appar- 
ent reluctance of the foreign manufacturers 
to provide the requested supporting data, it 
has been concluded that a decision on the 
matter should be made based on a review of 
the evidence of record. The data provided 
by domestic producers reflects that in com- 
paring the costs of sugar, milk, and vegeta- 
ble oil, both on a domestic and world value 
basis, milk is the component of chief value. 
Accordingly, we now take the position that 
sweetened condensed filled milk composed 
of nonfat milk solids, sugar and vegetable 
oil are in chief value of milk and therefore 
classifiable under the provision for articles 
of milk in item 118.30, TSUS, and subject to 
quota restrictions under item 950.11, TSUS. 

If we can be of any further assistance, 
please do not hesitate to call on us. 

Yours faithfully, 
MICHAEL H. LANE, 
Deputy Commissioner. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, I would 
like to engage my colleague from New 
Hampshire, Senator RUDMAN, and my 
colleague from Texas, the distin- 
guished chairman of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee, Mr. BENTSEN, in a 
brief discussion about the intellectual 
property rights provisions contained in 
H.R. 3 as agreed to by conferees. 

I wish to clarify that this bill does 
nothing to change current law or prac- 
tice regarding parallel imports, some- 
times known as gray market goods. 

Mr. RUDMAN. I share the Senator’s 
interest in this matter. It is our under- 
standing that this legislation does 
nothing to alter the substantive rights 
of parallel or independent importers, 
or intellecutal property right owners. 

Mr. BENTSEN. The Senators are 
correct. This bill does not change cur- 
rent law with respect to gray market 
imports since the underlying statutes 
governing patents, copyrights, trade- 
marks, or mask works have not been 
changed. 

Mr. CHAFEE. I thank my col- 
leagues. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I rise 
today with my esteemed colleague 
from Ohio, Senator METZENBAUM, to 
address an issue of great significance 
to Mercury Stainless Corp. This com- 
pany faces severe import penetration 
of 60-inch stainless steel material and 
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has been handicapped in its efforts to 
regain market share. Moreover, efforts 
to remedy this imbalance through ne- 
gotiations have so far failed, making 
the need for seeking a legislative solu- 
tion apparent. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
I join with my friend and colleague 
from Ohio and reiterate the need for 
restraining the growth of imports of 
60-inch stainless steel material to 
enable Mercury to regain some market 
share lost due to circumstances 
beyond its control. It is very appropri- 
ate to raise this issue today as we con- 
sider the conference report on the om- 
nibus trade bill, which is aimed at 
curbing unfair trade practices but does 
not address the problem faced by Mer- 
cury. 

Senator GLENN and I are interested 
in the continued operation and pros- 
perity of the former Enduro stainless 
plant in Massillon, OH, now owned by 
Mercury Stainless Corp. In 1984, the 
U.S. Justice Department required that 
Republic Steel divest Enduro when 
the LTV Corp. merged with Republic. 
However, due to internal management 
and external market problems, Enduro 
went into bankruptcy shortly thereaf- 
ter and the plant was closed. Enduro 
emerged from bankruptcy earlier last 
year under new ownership and re- 
sumed production as part of Mercury. 
Today, the plant is fully operational 
and employs 438 people. It is the only 
U.S. manufacturer of 60-inch continu- 
ous rolled stainless steel. 

This success notwithstanding, the 
Enduro plant has had great difficulty 
in reentering the domestic market due 
to the high level of imports from 
Europe. The voluntary restraint agree- 
ments [VRA’s] were negotiated on the 
basis of market conditions that existed 
in 1984, At this early stage of the 
VRA’s, imports of 60-inch stainless 
steel were minimal, and there was no 
need to specifically cover this steel 
product in the bilateral agreements. 
Since then, however, conditions have 
changed dramatically. During the 
period from 1984 through 1986, En- 
duro’s market share of 60-inch stain- 
less steel material was completely 
eroded by imports, particularly those 
of Finland and Spain. 

Mr. GLENN. I would like to add to 
my colleague’s comments that Mercu- 
ry is currently considering building a 
Greenfield steel mill for cold rolling of 
60-inch wide material in Massillon. 
Mercury has told us that it will be 
unable to pursue its expansion plans 
unless some progress is made on re- 
straining imports. This plant is very 
important to the economic well-being 
of the Massillon area. At peak capacity 
it will employ up to 2,000 Ohioans. 

Last October, Senator METZENBAUM 
and I wrote to U.S. Trade Representa- 
tive Clayton Yeutter, urging him to in- 
vestigate import conditions in this 
market and press Finland and Spain 
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into restraining their exports of this 
material into the United States. In De- 
cember, Ambassador Yeutter informed 
us that the importation of this materi- 
al from Spain was being monitored to 
determine whether shifting was occur- 
ring. He also indicated that efforts to 
press Finland to restrain its exports 
would continue. 

Since then, no progress has been 
made through negotiations. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Not satisfied 
with these efforts, Senator GLENN and 
I have begun considering offering a 
bill similar to H.R. 3589 which would 
impose quantitative restrictions on the 
importation of this material. We 
remain, however, interested in resolv- 
ing this situation without having to 
resort to legislated quantitative re- 
strictions. 

Consequently, in an effort to high- 
light the injury occurring to our con- 
stituent due to unrestrained import 
growth, the Senate steel caucus will 
request meetings in the near future 
with the Ambassadors of the nations 
involved and the U.S. Trade Repre- 
sentative. We seek to negotiate a 
remedy to this imbalance which has 
had such an injurious effect on our 
constitutent. 

If the import situation continues un- 
abated, Mercury’s plans for building a 
new mill will be jeopardized. This 
would be extremely unfortunate since 
this new mill would be the first of its 
kind to be built in the United States in 
over 30 years and would mean thou- 
sands of jobs for Ohio. 

Mr. BENTSEN. I commend my col- 
leagues from Ohio for their eloquent 
statements on behalf of Mercury. 
Through their remarks today and 
through prior correspondence I have 
become familiar with the circum- 
stances facing Mercury stainless steel 
in Ohio. I encourage the Senate steel 
caucus to hold these meetings and I'd 
be interested in attending them. 

Mr. GLENN. Senator METZENBAUM 
and I thank the distinguished chair- 
man of the Finance Committee for his 
comments. As my colleague from Ohio 
explained earlier, the current VRA’s 
do not address this market because 
conditions there simply were not a 
problem when they were negotiated. 
But next year, the Finance Committee 
will take up the reauthorization of the 
steel VRA’s. Would the distinguished 
* agree to consider this prob- 
em 

Mr. BENTSEN. Given the conditions 
in this particular market which you 
and Senator METZENBAUM have so 
clearly described, this is a reasonable 
request, assuming that current market 
conditions remain unchanged. 

Mr. GLENN. I would like to thank 
my friend from Texas for his courtesy 
and his offer to consider Mercury’s 
problem. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. I, too, would 
like to thank the distinguished chair- 
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man for his graciousness and offer to 
further explore this matter. 
DOMESTIC SUBSIDY PROVISION 

Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, I 
would like to clarify for the record an 
important issue concerning the provi- 
sion in the bill on the treatment of do- 
mestic subsidies under the countervail- 
ing duty law. Both the House and the 
Senate bills contained amendments to 
the definition of domestic subsidy, and 
the House receded to the Senate provi- 
sion. The administration has indicated 
— the Senate provision is accepta- 

e. 

While the House and Senate provi- 
sions are similar in statutory language, 
there are significant differences in the 
two provisions, particularly with re- 
spect to legislative history, differences 
which the statement of managers does 
not clarify. Because of the importance 
of this issue in the administration of 
the countervailing duty law, I want to 
clarify that the conference agreed to 
the Senate provision. 


SECTION 1322 OF H.R. 3 

Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, it 
has come to my attention that during 
the April 21 debate on H.R. 3, a collo- 
quy occurred on the House floor con- 
cerning section 1322 of the conference 
report. 

Section 1322 deals with enforcement 
of the President’s steel program. Spe- 
cifically, it provides explicit authority 
to enforce quantitative restrictions on 
steel imports when the steel product is 
exported from a country that is cov- 
ered by a VRA—an “arrangement” 
country—and transshipped or trans- 
formed in a country not covered by a 
VRA—a “nonarrangement” country— 
before entering the United States. 

The April 21 colloquy on the House 
floor states that the provision is “not 
likely to apply” to certain countries 
and avers that one country in particu- 
lar is not engaged in circumvention. I 
would like to clarify that the conferees 
intended this authority to be used by 
the administering authority whenever 
circumvention of the VRA’s is occur- 
ring. Moreover, it is generally under- 
stood that such circumvention may be 
occurring when imports from a foreign 
country or insular possession increase 
dramatically, surging from a negligible 
amount prior to implementation of 
the President’s steel program to signif- 
icant levels using steel from VRA 
countries. Would the chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee and the 
vice chairman of the conference care 
to comment on these observations? 

Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, the 
statements made by my distinguished 
colleague from Missouri are correct. I 
would also note that the conferees 
squarely rejected a House proposal 
aimed at exempting one country— 
Thailand—from application of the pro- 
vision. 
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Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, I believe 
that improved GATT subsidies rules 
are an important objective in the Uru- 
guay round. But I also want to clarify 
that in this bill we are not authorizing 
any repetition of the Tokyo round de- 
bacle where the United States gave 
away the injury test in countervailing 
duty cases and received in return 
nothing more than a vague set of sub- 
sidy rules and an ineffective dispute 
settlement mechanism. 

There should not be any misconcep- 
tion on the part of the executive 
branch that it can bring back an 
agreement that purports to substitute 
GATT dispute settlement procedures 
for U.S. countervailing duty remedies 
or weakens the U.S. CVD law through 
a higher injury standard, subsidy defi- 
nitions with new loopholes, or review 
by international panels as a replace- 
ment for the U.S. courts. 

A strong position against subsidies is 
the foundation of a free market phi- 
losophy, and I want there to be no 
doubt that we are not in this bill au- 
thorizing the executive branch to devi- 
ate from these important market prin- 
ciples. 

Can the manager of the bill provide 
any reassurance on this point? 

Mr. BENTSEN. I certainly share the 
Senator’s concern in this regard and 
can assure him there is nothing in this 
bill that either authorizes or encour- 
ages the U.S. Trade Representative— 
or others in the administration—to 
accept any agreement that would in- 
clude the changes in subsidies disci- 
pline outlined by the Senator. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, this bill 
is one of the most important pieces of 
economic legislation this Congress has 
considered in many years. It is the 
product of years of work. This legisla- 
tion represents a turning point in the 
way in which Congress responds to the 
demands of a global competitive econ- 
omy in transition, and the role that 
Government, business and labor can 
play in bringing about a more competi- 
tive American economy. The long de- 
cline in American productivity growth 
and real standard of living can be re- 
versed, and we can once again be confi- 
dent that our country is prepared and 
equipped to play a continued leader- 
ship role in world economic affairs. 

As others have noted throughout 
the debate on this measure, the causes 
of the trade deficit are complex and 
many. These factors range from the 
unfair trade practices of other nations 
to the overvalued dollar caused by a 
huge budget deficit, from the failings 
of American management and indus- 
try to make the changes and invest- 
ments needed to keep America com- 
petitive, to even the unnecessary re- 
striction that we have put upon our- 
selves with overly burdensome nation- 
al security export controls. 

This legislation today is a compre- 
hensive approach to the trade deficit— 
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the remedies it contains are as diverse 
as the causes of our trade deficit itself. 
It is a bill which reforms our critical 
trade laws to allow us to more effec- 
tively respond to unfair trade prac- 
tices, and to adjust to the surges and 
temporary disequilibria that accompa- 
ny fair trade. The trade bill sets strong 
standards for U.S. trade policy in this 
regard, and sends clear signals to the 
administration and to our trading 
partners that the U.S. Congress will 
not shirk from the enforcement of 
international trade agreements. Yet 
the trade bill—as it has emerged from 
the conference committee does not, in 
my view, resort to protectionism; on 
the contrary it seeks expanded trade 
and increased U.S. exports. It is a good 
bill, one that we need, and I urge the 
President to sign it. If he chooses in- 
stead to veto the bill, I hope that Con- 
gress will reflect the overwhelming 
support that Americans have ex- 
pressed for action on the trade deficit 
and override the veto. 

One of the remarkable aspects of 
this legislation is the sweeping nature 
of its approach. The bill represents 
the work and contributions of almost 
every key committee of Congress, in- 
cluding all three committees on which 
I serve: Commerce, Small Business, 
and Foreign Relations. These commit- 
tees have contributed some of the 
most innovative and important sec- 
tions of the entire bill, sections which 
seek to expand U.S. exports, improve 
the Nation’s technical and educational 
resources, promote and encourage 
public-private partnerships in a varie- 
ty of fields, and establish new institu- 
tions for addressing U.S. competitive- 
ness at all levels of society. In fact, 
some of the most important provisions 
of this bill have been nearly invisible 
during the debate of the past 2 weeks 
because the need for such steps is so 
fundamentally necessary as to be 
almost unanimously agreed to. 

For example, in the area of science 
and technology, the Commerce Com- 
mittee has contributed legislation 
which makes significant improvements 
in our Nation’s capacity to play a lead- 
ership role and remain internationally 
competitive. Included in this section is 
a proposal which I coauthored which 
establishes a new program in the Com- 
merce Department to support Center’s 
for Excellence in Manufacturing Tech- 
nology. The bill also contains the pro- 
visions from the Senate trade bill 
which would rename and refocus the 
National Bureau of Standards, creat- 
ing in its place a National Institute of 
Technology with an expanded role in 
support of industrial competitiveness. 
These are major steps which should 
considerably enhance U.S. long-term 
competitiveness along the lines sug- 
gested in the 1986 report of the Senate 
Democratic Working Group on Eco- 
nomic Competitiveness, on which I 
served. 
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One provision from the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee section of 
the bill which has been retained is the 
program called “Training for Trade“ 
a tied-aid program at the Trade and 
Development Program which will im- 
prove U.S. exports of high technology 
and other products to the People’s Re- 
public of China. 

This program is one I developed and 
introduced as separate legislation on 
October 10, 1986 and again in March 
1987. It is directed toward assisting 
American firms in opening new mar- 
kets in the People Republic of China. 
That country is obviously a major, 
long-term market for the export of 
U.S. goods and services. This legisla- 
tion is an effort to make America a 
leading competitor in the largest and 
most important trade market to 
emerge in more than 40 years. 

As a member of the Small Business 
Committee, I am pleased that the con- 
ference report contains several meas- 
ures which include steps designed to 
expand exports by U.S. small business- 
es and make the export promotion as- 
sistance programs of the SBA more ef- 
fective. In this regard, I believe that 
the additional $5 million authorization 
for small business development cen- 
ters to provide export-related services 
to small businesses is particularly sig- 
nificant. 

Although I do not serve on the 
Banking Committee, in February I 
joined Senator Cranston in introduc- 
ing S. 652, a bill which follows the rec- 
ommendations of the National Acade- 
my of Sciences in proposing long over- 
due reforms to the Nation’s system of 
high technology export controls. 
While I wish that the conference com- 
mittee had included more of the re- 
forms we proposed in this legislation, I 
am pleased that the compromise does 
contain important steps in this area. 
The high-technology market is one of 
the most crucial sectors of the U.S. 
economy, and our exports of electron- 
ics, computers, and aerospace materi- 
als are a central feature of this 
market. Existing American policy, de- 
spite sincere efforts in previous years, 
does not allow for high-technology 
products to flow to our allies abroad as 
freely as they could. Thus, the restric- 
tions on U.S. exports serve to hamper 
our long-run national security inter- 
ests by limiting our export capacity 
without adequately reesponding to our 
present national security demands. 

At the present time, export controls 
impose an unnecessary burden on 
American manufactuers of high-tech- 
nology products in an already highly 
competitive market. First, the extent 
of these controls supports a perception 
among our foreign trade partners that 
the United States is not a dependable 
source of goods, particularly those 
which require a continuing flow of 
service and replacement parts on a 
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specific timetable. In addition, re- 
export regulations the demand for 
American products. Finally, the ex- 
penses incurred in the complex and 
lengthy licensing process result in in- 
creased nonproductive overhead costs 
which discourage many American com- 
panies, large and small, from entering 
the export market. 

I am pleased to see that many 
reform provisions were included in the 
trade bill reported by the conference 
committee. It has become increasingly 
evident in recent years that, despite 
the well-intentioned efforts of previ- 
ous congressional legislation, there is a 
definitive need for reform in the 
American export control system. This 
Congress must continue to work for 
the maintenance of competitiveness in 
U.S. industry, and to overcome exist- 
ing regulation which serves only to un- 
dermine our national security and eco- 
nomic interests. 

Mr. President, the last issue I wish 
to address is the most controversial 
provision, and certainly the boldest 
aspect of the entire bill, the require- 
ment that companies provide 60 days 
advance notification of plant closings 
or major layoffs. 

At the heart of this provision is the 
recognition that in a dynamic world 
economy with immense and rapid 
technological changes, workers will be 
displaced from their jobs. Indeed, 
from 1981 to 1986 the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics estimates that more than 11 
million workers lost their jobs under 
circumstances suggesting that they 
would not get them back. 

Mr. President the solution to the 
massive dislocation of workers and dis- 
ruptions to personal and family life is 
not to erect trade barriers or retard 
technological advancement. Such ac- 
tions would in the long-run reduce our 
standard of living. 

Instead the solution can be found in 
the tightly crafted legislation formu- 
lated by my distinguished colleague 
and the chairman of the Committee 
on Labor and Human Resources, Sena- 
tor EDWARD KENNEDY. That legislation 
provides $980 million annually to re- 
train and provide related services to 
dislocated workers as part of the Job 
Training Partnership Act [JTPA]. 

Under this program, funds will be 
provided to States that develop com- 
prehensive worker adjustment pro- 
grams approved by the Secretary of 
Labor. In addition, the Secretary of 
Labor will have funds available for 
demonstration programs and other 
discretionary purposes related to the 
problems of dislocated workers. 

But all of these programs designed 
to ease the transition from one job to 
another will be much more successful 
if there is advance notification of 
plant closings or massive layoffs. 

The Office of Technology Assess- 
ment [OTA] and a panel from the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences have both 
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indicated that advance warnings about 
plant closings, or layoffs, enables 
workers to plan career changes and to 
put adjustment assistance to better 
use. 

Mr. President, that is exactly what 
this legislation accomplishes. It com- 
bines assistance to dislocated workers 
with a requirement for advance notifi- 
cation. The legislation before us has 
been rewritten and perfected. The 
length of the notification period has 
been reduced to 60 days—providing 
the minimum suggested by OTA but 
also recognizing that a longer notifica- 
tion period might impose unreason- 
able costs on business firms. 

Small firms are exempted from the 
notification procedures and other ex- 
emptions are provided. The legislation 
does not require consultation or disclo- 
sure of information, and there are ex- 
emptions for closings due to unantici- 
pated circumstances and for “falter- 
ing” firms for which the announce- 
ment of layoffs would jeopardize their 
survival. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, this 
legislation belongs in an omnibus 
trade bill. It will make us more com- 
petitive by insuring that dislocated 
workers are adequately retrained and 
quickly re-employed in our changing 
workforce. 

In conclusion, I am extremely 
pleased with the product of so much 
hard work. I believe that this bill is 
firm, without being over zealous or 
protectionist. It is comprehensive. It 
addresses the scope of causes, beyond 
pure trade law, that give rise to our 
competitive problems. 

Being competitive in today’s world 
means being able to earn—not 
borrow—a rising standard of living for 
all of our citizens. New technologies 
and successful economic development 
strategies abroad have created a fun- 
damentally new and highly competi- 
tive challenge for the United States. 

We can meet that challenge—and 
this bill is a good start. But it will take 
more than just the Congress. The in- 
novation America needs will come 
from the ingenuity, talents, brains and 
brawn of each individual citizen and 
firm. It will come from all across this 
Nation. Together, we will rebuild 
America’s economic competitiveness, 
and make our economy, and our 
Nation, the world’s leader once again. 
And in doing so, we will increase the 
opportunities and decrease the insecu- 
rities for every person and every 
family in Massachusetts and through- 
out the Nation. 

SECTION 1908 OF THE TRADE BILL: DUTY-FREE 

SALES ENTERPRISES 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. President, I 
rise to thank the chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee for his superb work 
on this bill and especially for his sup- 
port of the Duty-Free Sales Enterprise 
Act which I sponsored in our commit- 
tee. This legislation will, for the first 
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time, provide a clear and reasonably 
statutory basis for the operation of 
duty-free stores and for their regula- 
tion by the Customs Service. Duty-free 
stores are an important part of the 
economy for many States and local- 
ities, including Texas, Hawaii, Los An- 
geles, San Francisco, and others far 
too numerous to mention. 

Mr. President, since this legislation 
was considered by the Senate Finance 
Committee, several changes have been 
made to it. I would like to ask the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee a series of questions 
in order to ensure that I correctly un- 
derstand these changes. 

Mr. BENTSEN. I will be delighted to 
respond to the Senator’s questions. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Section (b)(3)(B) 
provides that duty-free stores at air- 
ports are to adopt procedures, in ac- 
cordance with regulations of the Cus- 
toms Service, to limit sales of mer- 
chandise to so-called personal use 
quantities, as defined in section 8(G). 
It is my understanding that this provi- 
sion does not authorize the Customs 
Service to prescribe by regulation spe- 
cific quantities of merchandise that 
may be sold to a particular customer, 
but rather only to provide guidance to 
operators of duty-free stores as to the 
distinction between “retail” and 
“wholesale” quantities of merchan- 
dise. Does the Senator agree with my 
interpretation? 

Mr. BENTSEN, Yes. Nothing in this 
legislation would authorize the Cus- 
toms Service to prescribe specific 
limits on the quantity of merchandise 
that may be sold to a specific custom- 
er. There are far too many different 
types of situations which may arise for 
the Federal Government to attempt to 
tell an operator of a duty-free store 
what constitutes personal use. The 
provision in question is intended to 
permit the Customs Service only to 
ensure that airport duty-free stores 
are not wholesale operations; the pro- 
vision is not authority to limit the le- 
gitimate business activities of duty- 
free stores beyond that. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. I thank the Sen- 
ator for confirming my understanding. 
My next question relates to section 
(bX3XD), which provides that the 
Customs Service may not require that 
merchandise sold in a duty-free store 
be marked to indicate that it was sold 
by a duty-free store unless the Service 
finds a pattern at a particular location 
involving specific items of merchan- 
dise in which the goods are reimported 
into the United States without the in- 
dividual declaring them as having 
been acquired in the United States. 
First, I understand that before mark- 
ing can be required, the Customs Serv- 
ice must document a pattern of reim- 
portation and, if it does, marking can 
only be required on the types of mer- 
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chandise found to be involved in the 
reimportation. 

Mr. BENTSEN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. Episodic or occasional instances 
of reimportation would not constitute 
a pattern. The Senator is also correct 
that we intend for marking to be im- 
posed if a pattern of reimportation is 
found only on the specific types of 
merchandise involved in the reimpor- 
tation. Furthermore, before marking 
may be imposed, the operator of the 
duty-free store which would be affect- 
ed must be given an opportunity to 
discuss the matter with appropriate 
officials of the Customs Service. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. I am concerned 
that even in those rare instances in 
which marking will be required, the 
marking of merchandise could be 
costly to the operator and could dimin- 
ish the value of the merchandise. 
How, for example, could one mark a 
crystal liquor decanter without dimin- 
ishing its value? 

Mr. BENTSEN. I share the Sena- 
tor’s concern and wish to make clear 
that we fully intend for the Customs 
Service to consider the cost of marking 
and to choose the least costly system. 
Moreover, no marking may be required 
at all if it would diminish the value of 
the item. Thus, a crystal decanter 
could not be required to be indelibly 
marked, since any marking would nec- 
essarily diminish its value. The same 
would be true for most items of cloth- 
ing, leather goods, jewelry, and other 
items. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Section (b)(3)F) 
sets forth three ways in which an air- 
port duty-free store may deliver mer- 
chandise to the purchaser. Under this 
section, merchandise may be delivered 
in a so-called sterile area, at the exit 
point or by placing the merchandise 
on the plane for carriage as passenger 
baggage. That section also provides 
that if the duty-free store attempted 
to effect delivery in one of these ways 
but, in a specific instance, could not, it 
may then arrange to get the merchan- 
dise to its customer by any other rea- 
sonable means. As an example, this ex- 
ception would apply where unbe- 
knownst to the duty-free store a pas- 
senger changed flight reservations. 
When this section was drafted, it was 
clearly intended that the first three 
delivery methods be the exclusive de- 
livery methods for airport duty-free 
stores. The fourth method is available 
only where a duty-free store which is 
authorized to deliver merchandise 
through one of the first three meth- 
ods runs into a problem in an isolated 
case. 

Mr. BENTSEN. Again, the Senator’s 
understanding is correct. The legisla- 
tion sets forth three alternative deliv- 
ery methods for an airport duty-free 
store. One or more of these methods 
must be used, unless, after making a 
good faith effort in a specific case, a 
problem such as the Senator describes 
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arises, in which case the operator of 
the duty-free store may use any rea- 
sonable method to make delivery of 
the merchandise. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. I thank the Sen- 
ator for his answers to my questions 
and for confirming my understanding 
of these provisions. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, the 
conference agreement on H.R. 3 in- 
cludes a section on telecommunica- 
tions which we all hope will result in a 
freer and more open world market in 
telecommunications trade. 

We agreed in conference to delete 
similar provisions in both bills which 
would have protected binding con- 
tracts from any retaliation taken 
under this provision. The administra- 
tion insisted it needed total discretion 
to act, without the constraint of a 
binding contract rule. The statement 
of managers makes clear, however, 
that the deletion of the provision on 
contract sanctity does not license the 
administration to disregard the nega- 
tive impact of retaliatory actions on 
domestic purchasers of equipment and 
services. 

This negative impact could be par- 
ticularly severe in the case of the re- 
gional operating companies which are 
not permitted to manufacture tele- 
communications equipment for their 
own use. These companies are legally 
obliged to rely on suppliers to meet 
their obligations under multiyear in- 
vestment projects. Changes in these 
companies’ telecommunications net- 
works must be made systematically 
over time and with compatible compo- 
nents if investments already made in 
these networks are to remain useful 
and if new services are to be made 
available to consumers on a broad 
basis. 

Accordingly, the administration 
must make every effort to avoid inter- 
fering with the binding contracts of 
these companies. Whatever consider- 
ations may be relevant in the case of 
most domestic companies, the argu- 
ments are particularly strong against 
retaliatory actions which interfere 
with the binding contracts of the re- 
gional operating companies. 

INTELLECTUAL PROPERTY 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, 
I applaud the efforts led by Senator 
BENTSEN and so many others in man- 
aging to achieve agreements on this 
very significant trade and competitive- 
ness legislation. 

In the months that have passed 
since the Senate approved the legisla- 
tion, evidence in support of the meas- 
ures have only mounted. Specifically 
with respect to the need to protect in- 
tellectual property, which I would like 
to address at this point. I refer to the 
recent finding of the International 
Trade Commission. 

The ITC found that the piracy and 
inadequate protection of American in- 
tellectal property has resulted in 
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worldwide losses of close to $24 billion. 
In some industrial sectors, losses 
amount to a shockingly high propor- 
tion of total sales affect by intellectual 
property. In the case of scientific and 
photographic goods, losses amounted 
to 21 percent; software and computers, 
17 percent; electronics, 10 percent; en- 
tertainment, 9 percent; and pharma- 
ceuticals, 8 percent. 

Mr. President, these are some of 
America’s most competitive industries. 
They are exporting industries. And 
there innovation, and their technolo- 
gy, are being ripped off. America is 
losing sales. It is losing jobs. And it is 
losing its competitive edge. 

That is why it is so important that 
we approve the provisions of this con- 
ference report, to strengthen intellecu- 
tal property protection. That is why it 
is so disturbing that the President has 
threatened to veto this important leg- 
islation—legislation not to protect 
markets, to protect American ideas. 
Legislation not to hinder trade, but to 
stop unfair trade. 

America’s economic edge is its tech- 
nology and its innovation. But, if we're 
to enjoy the fruits of our labor—the 
jobs and growth that are to come from 
innovation—we need to stop the piracy 
of American intellectual property. I 
refer to U.S. patents, copyrights, 
trademarks, trade secrets, and semi- 
conductor masks. 

In my State, this is a critical issue. 
New Jersey is among the most inven- 
tive States in the Nation. Research- 
based firms are plowing millions of 
dollars into the development of new 
products and processes. They need the 
assurance that others will not be able 
to take a free ride on the investment. 

It takes as much as $150 million if 
not more to develop and bring a new 
pharamceutical product to market. 
Yet, an average chemist could dupli- 
cate it with ease. A new family of 
semiconductor chips may cost $100 
million or more to design, yet can be 
copied for less than $1 million. 

We need to take action. The confer- 
ence report before us would do that. It 
incorporates a number of important 
reforms of intellectual property right 
protection. I would like to take a few 
moments to discuss those. 


SECTION 337 

Mr. President, this conference report 
includes amendments to section 337 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930, to remove hur- 
dles that stand in the way of innova- 
tors’ ability to get protection from the 
International Trade Commission. 
These changes were originally em- 
bodied in S. 486, which I was pleased 
to sponsor and be joined by Senator 
Rots and others. 

Section 337 of the Tariff Act of 1930 
empowers the ITC to exclude imports 
when the importer engages in unfair 
acts such as the piracy of American in- 
ventions. But, the law needs to be im- 
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proved. Currently, one has to prove 
that imports would destroy or injure a 
U.S. industry, an industry that is effi- 
cient and economically operated. 

To exclude foreign goods, proof of 
piracy should be enough. That is what 
this trade measure would do, by re- 
moving the requirement that injury be 
proved. Infringement is injury. 

We also relax the so-called industry 
requirement, under which inventors 
must now exploit their invention by 
production in the United States in 
order to secure relief. For better or 
worse, we are more and more an infor- 
mation based economy. For those who 
make substantial investments in re- 
search, there should be a remedy. For 
those who make substantial invest- 
ments in the creation of intellectual 
property and then license their cre- 
ations, there should be a remedy. 

Mr. President, as the original author 
of the section 337 reforms, it has been 
my intent that substantial investment 
should be judged in the light of the 
facts and circumstances of the particu- 
lar person or entity seeking to enforce 
the right. This provision should enable 
independent inventors and small busi- 
nesses who otherise lack the capacity 
to produce their product to seek relief 
under section 337. Substantial invest- 
ment for these intellectual property 
owners should be defined in terms of 
the labor, time, as well as financial re- 
sources they have committed to devel- 
oping, patenting or licensing their in- 
ventions. Smaller businesses should 
not be denied the right to seek relief 
merely because they may have made 
smaller financial investments than 
large companies, in developing or ex- 
ploiting an intellectual property right. 

The legislation would address other 
problems with section 337. It would 
make sure that the ITC acts promptly 
on emergency complaints. The legisla- 
tion makes clear that once a firm is 
found guilty and subject to an exclu- 
sion order, that firm has the burden of 
proof if it wants to reopen the case. It 
makes clear that where a party seeks a 
limited exclusion order, and a defend- 
ant defaults without good cause, relief 
should be forthcoming. To deter port 
shopping, the legislation gives the ITC 
the power to order the seizure and for- 
feiture of goods, as opposed to simply 
ordering their exclusion from the U.S. 
market. 

PROCESS PATENT REFORM 

The conference report also incorpo- 
rates process patent reform. Its 
changes are based on the text of S. 
1200, which Senator DeConcrin1, Sena- 
tor Harch and I were able to craft 
after a great deal of effort. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I want to applaud my colleagues 
on the Patent Subcommittee for their 
hard work in securing a compromise 
with the House. This represents the 
culmination of an effort that has 
spanned many years. 
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This trade measure would finally 
make it a violation of U.S. patent law, 
to import into the United States or 
sell products in our country, that were 
made abroad through the unauthor- 
ized use of American patented process- 
es. 

A great deal of discussion and 
thought has been given to the issue of 
whether and to what extent parties 
whom one might characterize as inno- 
cent should be held liable for damages 
or subject to an injunction. On the 
other hand, a basic principle of the 
process patent legislation has been 
that an importer or seller of products 
shall be liable for infringement, even 
though the importer or seller does not 
actually use the patented process. Par- 
ticularly where the party actually 
using the process may be operating 
abroad, the importer or seller is the 
only party reachable in U.S. courts. 
The importer or seller can then turn 
to the party using the process. 

Mr. President, the compromise 
before us is an effort to reconcile 
these issues. Is it a perfect resolution? 
Of course not. But, it is a good com- 
promise and one that deserves sup- 
port. 

NEGOTIATING MULTINATIONAL IP STANDARDS 

Mr. President, while 337 and process 
patent reform will help rid the Ameri- 
can market of infringing goods, we 
need to do more about infringement 
abroad. We must take steps to increase 
intellectual property right protection 
in other countries. At stake are Ameri- 
can exports and American jobs. 

The conference report sets out nego- 
tiating objectives for the next trade 
round. I am pleased that the bill in- 
cludes intellectual property right pro- 
tection as one of our major objectives. 
We need minimum international 
standards of protection. 

While there exist international 
agreements on intellectual property, 
they often require only that the 
Nation provide national treatment— 
meaning that foreigners get the same 
protection as citizens. In many cases, 
this means no protection at all. The 
conventions were never intended to be 
used as enforcement mechanism, nor 
do they have bilateral or multilateral 
dispute settlement provisions. They 
are not self-executing. That’s why we 
need to negotiate new multilateral 
agreements to strengthen intellectual 
property protection. 

UNFAIR TRADE INVESTIGATIONS AND MARKET 

ACCESS 

The conference report would also re- 
quire the USTR to identify priority 
nations that deny protection of intel- 
lectual property. Those top infringing 
countries would then become the 
target of unfair trade investigations. 
Mr. President, these provisions had 
their origin in S. 335, which I was 
pleased to join in sponsoring. It is crit- 
ical that we take swift action against 
those nations that would bar our in- 
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dustries from their markets and deny 
them a fair chance to compete. 

Mr. President, our trade deficit 
cannot be erased overnight. We need 
to remove unfair trade practices. We 
need to promote American competi- 
tiveness. American innovation is key to 
American competitiveness. That inno- 
vation is tied up in our patents, copy- 
rights, trademarks and semiconductor 
mask works. We need to protect those 
rights, and take action to gain respect 
for those rights abroad. 

This is one of many steps we need to 
take. This is one of the many steps in- 
cluded in the conference report before 
us. I urge my colleagues to support the 
conference report. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Senator INOUYE, I 
am disappointed that the trade bill 
conference report does not include a 
provision that, beyond any question 
the Department of Agriculture and 
the present administration might 
have, would authorize the Secretary of 
Agriculture to carry out a special 
sugar reexport program that was pre- 
viously adopted by Congress. 

Mr. INOUYE. It is a disappointment, 
Senator GRAHAM. As the author of the 
Sugar Reexport Program that Con- 
gress passed as part of the continuing 
resolution last December. This pro- 
gram provides a mechanism allowing 
friendly CBI countries and the Philip- 
pines to ship an additional 400,000 
tons of raw sugar to refiners in the 
United States. This program would 
cost the taxpayers no money, would 
not affect the domestic sugar produc- 
ers, would benefit the United States 
refiners, and most importantly, would 
provide a much needed sugar market 
for the economically strapped econo- 
mies of the Caribbean and the Philip- 
pines. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Senator INOUYE, you 
and I, joined by many of our col- 
leagues, have written the President ex- 
pressing our strong desire to see this 
needed program become a reality. Has 
the President or the Secretary of Agri- 
culture informed you what changes to 
the program’s language they feel are 
necessary to allow the speedy imple- 
mentation of this innovative program? 

Mr. INOUYE. Unfortunately, Sena- 
tor GRAHAM, I have had not communi- 
cation from the administration indi- 
cating how we might amend the 
present language to bring about the 
implementation of the Sugar Reex- 
port Program. For my part, I believe 
that Congress has already provided 
the Secretary with the authority he 
requires to put this program into oper- 
ation. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I thank the Senator, 
and I hope we can continue to work to- 
gether and with our colleagues in both 
the House and the Senate to address a 
serious foreign policy problem—how to 
assist our friends in the developing 
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world who are largely dependent on 
their sugar production. 

Mr. INOUYE. I thank the Senator 
and will certainly continue to press for 
the administration to carry out the 
law that Congress has already mandat- 
ed. 

MARKETING ORDER PROVISION 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, 
I would like to address a provision in 
the Omnibus Trade and Competitive- 
ness Act dealing with the importation 
of grapes and other fruit into the 
United States. I worked closely with 
the chairman of the Senate Agricul- 
ture Committee, Senator LEAHY, on 
this issue, and would like to commend 
him for his efforts to work out a fair 
compromise. 

The compromise in the conference 
report on this issue would give the 
Secretary of Agriculture discretion to 
advance the starting date of a market- 
ing order for up to 35 days. In order to 
exercise his discretion, the Secretary 
would have to determine that the ad- 
ditional period is necessary to prevent 
an imported commodity from circum- 
venting the grade, size, quality, or ma- 
turity standards of an existing market- 
ing order. 

The need for such an additional 
period would be examined every 3 
years, upon request, to determine if it 
is necessary to prevent imported com- 
modities from circumventing the mar- 
keting order. It is my understanding 
that if no significant evidence of cir- 
cumvention is found during the 
review, the Secretary would drop the 
extension of the marketing order. 

I would have preferred to see the 
Senate provision, which I helped to 
craft, prevail on this issue. The Senate 
provision would have limited the au- 
thority given to the Secretary to 
extend the marketing orders to 30 
days and would have required that the 
Secretary make certain findings each 
year before extending the marketing 
order. It represented a fair balance be- 
tween the needs of the domestic grape 
growers and the needs of the consum- 
ers and those whose livelihoods 
depend on the import of grapes. None- 
theless, the compromise worked out by 
the conferees is far more acceptable 
than the provision in the House bill. 

Mr. President, a little background is 
helpful to understand why this issue is 
so important to me and New Jersey. As 
many of my colleagues know, market- 
ing orders are standards issued by the 
Department of Agriculture which reg- 
ulate the size, quality, grade, and 
other characteristics of imported and 
domestic commodities. Some market- 
ing orders are effective all year round, 
while others are effective for some 
portion of the year. Historically, if the 
domestic commodity is available all 
year, the marketing order is effective 
all year. By the same token, if the do- 
mestic commodity is seasonal, the 
marketing order standards are only ef- 
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fective for the period of time the do- 
mestic commodity is on the market. 

The House provision would have 
given the Secretary extremely broad 
authority to advance the effective date 
of any marketing order governing 
commodities to prevent the import of 
commodities that don’t meet the mar- 
keting order standards. The exercise 
of this extremely broad authority 
would have had an extremely negative 
impact on grapes and other imported 
fruit that moves through the ports on 
the eastern seaboard. It could have 
stopped them altogether. 

Let me explain why. The marketing 
order for grapes is now in effect from 
April 20 to August 15, the time when 
Californian grapes are on the market. 
From December until April 20, when 
the marketing order goes into effect, 
the ports in Delaware, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and New York enjoy a 
thriving trade from imported fruit 
from New Zealand, Australia, Moroc- 
co, Chile, and Argentina. These ship- 
ments of fruits are the lifeblood of 
these ports. 

Grapes are the single most impor- 
tant commodity handled at the Ports 
of Philadelphia. They are critical to 
the port region economy, and result in 
hundreds of jobs. About 28 million 
cases of grapes alone pass through the 
Ports of South Jersey and Philadel- 
phia yearly. Annually, that represents 
about 25 percent of the man-hours in 
the ports, totaling about $45 million in 
direct fees and $120 million in indirect 
fees to businesses throughout the 
Delaware Valley. 

However, once the marketing order 
on grapes goes into effect, no imported 
grapes move through the ports. That 
is because the marketing order im- 
poses discriminatory standards on the 
imported grapes. Imported grapes 
must meet shipping point standards at 
the point where they enter the domes- 
tic market. But when they enter the 
domestic market, they have often un- 
dergone 2 weeks or more of land and 
ocean transport from the place of 
packing. 

In contrast, domestic grapes are per- 
mitted to meet those same standards 
at the packing plant, shortly after har- 
vest and before packing and shipping. 
Thus, they are able to meet the rigor- 
ous shipping point standards at a 
much earlier point in time. Even if do- 
mestic grapes are later placed in cold 
storage for several weeks and then 
shipped across the United States, as 
they frequently are, they are not re- 
quired to be reinspected after ship- 
ping. At that delivery point, domestic 
grapes are inspected, if at all, under 
the delivery point standards, which 
are much less rigorous. 

What this means is that whiie domes- 
tic grapes are inspected a few days 
after being picked, Chilean grapes are 
inspected upon arrival in the United 
States, 18 to 22 days after being 
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picked. Yet they must meet the same 
standards of quality. 

Since the Department of Agriculture 
does not inspect domestic and import- 
ed grapes at comparable stages in 
their shipment under the marketing 
order, once the marketing order goes 
into effect, imported grapes are at a 
severe disadvantage. It’s not surprising 
that few imported grapes enter the 
U.S. market during the marketing 
order period and for several weeks 
prior to its effective date. And the dis- 
criminatory standard for grapes has a 
chilling effect on imports of other 
fruit, since they are shipped on the 
same vessels. 

It’s not only the ports who suffer 
from the dearth of imported grapes 
and other fruit during the marketing 
order period, and who will therefore 
suffer more if the marketing order is 
indiscriminately advanced. The con- 
sumer suffers too. The consumer is de- 
prived of the commodity that would 
otherwise come in during the time 
period that would be covered under 
the expanded marketing order. The 
consumer is deprived since exporters 
do not want to risk sending commod- 
ities to our market that may not meet 
the shipping point standards, so they 
send very few or none at all. 

Also, the consumer ends up paying 
higher prices for any imported grapes 
that do make it to this country. Be- 
cause of lack of competition for do- 
mestic grapes just prior to and during 
the period the marketing order is in 
effect, the domestic grape growers can 
demand and receive higher prices for 
grapes from the consumer. 

Advancing the effective date of thé 
marketing order by 35 days will not 
benefit the ports or the consumer. But 
it will certainly be far less damaging 
than a permanent ban on imported 
fruit that could have resulted rider 
the House provision. 

This provision emerged as a reas 
to complaints by domestic growers 
that imported grapes enter gur gun 
try before the effective date o 
marketing order, are stored, ad then 
are released during the time ‘the mar- 
keting order is in effect without meet- 
ing the standards which | the domestic 
grapes must meet. 

I would dispute that this “adtuaily 
happens. In an administrative he aring 
before the Agricultural M. pling 
Service on the issue of advancing 1005 
marketing order from May 1 to 1 1. 
10, the California Desert Grape 
League and the Calif alifornia Desert 
Grape Administrative’ Committes 
made this very argument. It was based 
on a “cold sto ase r that. sup= 
posedly probed that grapes were 
brought in before the ‘ettect ve dat OF 
the marketing order, Were stored, and 
then sold after the dat S of the market- 
ing order: witho; it h ig’ its “stand: 
ards. However, that study was based 
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on nothing more than telephone inter- 
views and has been challenged by the 
importers of grapes. 

Further, even assuming that grapes 
do come in to the country prior to the 
marketing order and enter the market 
during the marketing order period, 
there is little evidence that the grapes 
are substandard. The records kept by 
the Delaware River Port Authority in- 
dicate that this is not a problem. Last 
year, from April 10 to May 1, only 
three-tenths of 1 percent of the Chile- 
an grapes failed to meet the standards. 

Mr. President, one way to address 
the issue of allegedly substandard 
grapes would be for the Department 
of Agriculture to inspect Chilean 
grapes at the point of shipment in 
Chile. These inspections could be done 
on a user fee basis under terms and 
conditions that currently apply to the 
grading inspections of Mexican 
produce within the boundaries of 
Mexico. I see no reason why this 
cannot be done here. 

Permitting inspections at the point 
of origin was touched on during the 
discussion on this issue. But it has not 
been thoroughly reviewed by Con- 
gress. I would encourage the Senate 
Agriculture Committee to look at this 
matter and hold a hearing on the fea- 
sibility of such a proposal. I look for- 
ward to working with my colleagues on 
this issue in the future. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. Mr. President, I 
have previously spoken about certain 
issues which concern me in the trade 
bill—the ethanol problem, the creation 
of a Council on Competitiveness, the 
duplication in the education provision 
and H.R. 5, the budget considerations 
and the plant-closing notification pro- 
vision. The labor and employment pro- 
visions have been masked as a simple 
plant-closing notification requirement. 

Mr. President, I have listened with 
much interest to the arguments for 
and against the plant-closing notifica- 
tion requirement. 

Some are characterizing it as a 
simple, straightforward provision 
aimed at helping ease workers and 
their families through the difficulties 
that result from plant closings. This 
sounds fair. It sounds humane. 

Unfortunately, I wish it were as 
simple as it looks. And would like to 
caution my colleagues, as well as urge 
them to take a closer look. 

I am concerned that, while protect- 
ing employees’ right to notice of a 
plant shutdown or layoff, it may very 
well also create a framework for the 
loss of American jobs as it regulates 
the sale of businesses within our econ- 
omy. I have reviewed the plant-closing 
provision, which is anything but 
“simple,” and it has left me with more 
questions than answers. 

The notification requirement will 
have some impact on every business 
transaction where business ownership 
is transferred. Just what that impact 
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is, however, has not been fully as- 
sessed. 

For example, what are an employer’s 
obligations in the situation of a hostile 
takeover and the ouster of manage- 
ment? I can foresee a situation where 
an employer’s stock is purchased, 
without current management’s desire 
or approval. After a sufficient amount 
of the stock is bought, the buyer may 
put in its own management and re- 
structure the company. In the event of 
any layoffs, who would be liable to the 
employees in such a situation—the old 
management, powerless in the face of 
the hostile takeover, or the new man- 
agement coming in to generate more 
productivity, more profits and ulti- 
mately more jobs? 

And, what will happen where a pub- 
licly traded company goes private and 
restructures the company? It would 
appear to me that such a transaction 
would qualify as a transfer of owner- 
ship of the business and the employer 
would be subject to the requirements 
of this legislation. 

The bill, while having the good in- 
tention of giving American workers 
notice about the loss of their job, so 
that they can plan for possible unem- 
ployment, may, in fact, result in a pre- 
mature loss of jobs. An employer may 
have a buyer interested in the busi- 
ness, but rather than wait to see if the 
buyer will hire the employees as part 
of the transaction, the selling employ- 
er may just choose to lay the employ- 
ees off, with notice, as provided in the 
bill. 

I can anticipate how some employers 
might react to this legislation—in 
every paycheck, an employee will re- 
ceive a notice that his or her employ- 
ment may terminate within 60 days. In 
this way, the employer fulfills the 
legal requirements, but the employee 
is constantly questioning whether the 
plant will be sold, or the employer will 
shut the doors. 

And one final point concerns the 
role of the States on this subject. This 
bill invites the States, as well as the 
local governments, to become involved 
in legislating on plant-closing notifica- 
tion requirements. I am in favor of 
giving the States more control over 
the affairs and business of their citi- 
zens. But we have developed a policy 
of Federal control over labor relations 
matters. 

The National Labor Relations Act 
and its various amendments over the 
years are clear in their intent to pre- 
empt the field on employment mat- 
ters. This gives us uniformity and en- 
sures that employees, not matter 
where they live, have the right to 
“engage in concerted activity * * * for 
mutual aid or protection.” Likewise, 
employers with plants in different 
States are subject to the same laws. 

This bill seeks to drastically change 
the Federal system which is in place. 
The result will no doubt be a patch- 
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work of State laws and local ordi- 
nances providing for all sorts of re- 
quirements in the area of employee 
notification. 

Mr. President, I do not have all the 
answers to these questions. And more 
importantly, I don’t think that the 
legislation answers these questions 
either. One fact is certain, however. 
The legal community will certainly 
profit by enactment of this plant clos- 
ing legislation. The unanswered ques- 
tions will get resolved in the courts, at 
great expense to employees and em- 
ployers. Business transactions will be 
held up and jobs will no doubt be per- 
manently lost as the courts interpret 
the law. I am confident that the courts 
will, over a period of years, clarify the 
law as they apply it. But the only win- 
ners in this situation will be attorneys, 
and the losers will be American work- 
ers and industry. 

We are in incharted waters. We need 
to proceed more cautiously in the area 
of plant closing legislation. I regret 
that it is a part of this trade bill. 

Because it may very well hurt the 
workers we are trying to help, I think 
Congress would be wise to cool the po- 
litically charged rhetoric and give 
more consideration to these serious 
questions before forging ahead with 
the plant closing notification. 

Mr. President, I have concluded that 
I must vote against the conference 
report to the trade bill. I say this re- 
luctantly because there are a number 
of good provisions that should be 
passed. 

I support most of the provisions that 
truly deal with trade and that are 
“pro-American.” But I have serious 
problems with the “anti-American” 
provisions, such as the section 1910 
which will allow the United States to 
be flooded with duty-free, foreign-sub- 
sidized alcohol. 

The Iowa and national corn growers 
inform me that for every gallon of 
ethanol that we produce domestically, 
$4 of economic activity is generated. 

Section 1910 will allow up to 200 mil- 
lion gallons of foreign subsidized etha- 
nol to displace our domestic market. 

This means that the United States 
will lose $800 million in economic ac- 
tivity. I can assure you that this will 
hit at the heart of our rural econo- 
mies. 

We get a lot of rhetoric from politi- 
cians about their concern about our 
rural economy. Everyone wants to get 
on the bandwagon by cosponsoring 
legislation to help rural Americans. 

Well, if you are truly concerned 
about the rural economy and rural de- 
velopment, you will vote against legis- 
lation that will destroy $800 million in 
economic activity. That is what this 
legislation does—destroys $800 million 
in rural economic activity. 

I cannot vote to steal $800 million 
from rural Americans for a trade bill, 
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that may or may not help our trade 
posture. 

Mr. President, we also hear politi- 
cians express a lot of concern about 
America’s farmers. If we are truly con- 
cerned, would we vote to devastate a 
major domestic market for our Na- 
tion’s farmers? A number of us in Con- 
gress have worked hard with our farm- 
ers to encourage the development of 
America’s ethanol market. 

Now we are saying that our farmers 
come first—that is, unless five profit- 
eering companies in the Caribbean 
want their pocketbooks padded. 

We tell farmers that we are fed up 
with European Community subsidies, 
and that we are going to get tough— 
that is, unless we can help sneak some 
subsidized European wine through the 
Caribbean into the United States—and 
duty-free at that. 

Mr. President, some argue that we 
must accept the bad, to get the good. 
Unfortunately, sometimes that might 
be the case. I say this time, the price is 
too stiff. Why should rural America 
have to forfeit $800 million in econom- 
ic activity so that we can pad the pock- 
etbooks of profiteers? Why should 
farmers forfeit a 90 million bushel 
market which could have been used to 
produce 200 million gallons of domes- 
tic ethanol? 

Some argue that there are many 
good things in here for farmers. They 
argue that our farm groups either sup- 
port the trade bill or are at least neu- 
tral. 

Ask these people how many farm 
groups support this Caribbean ethanol 
giveaway provision. None of them, 

As the farm groups if they like 
having to pay that kind of price to get 
a trade bill. 

Let's not kid ourselves here. Farm 
groups have worked hard on this trade 
package. And there are some good pro- 
visions for agriculture. So when some- 
one comes in at the very last minute, 
after years of hard work, and some 
success, and says hold it, you are going 
to have to give up a chunk of your do- 
mestic market and rural economy to 
get the trade provisions you want—it 
makes it extremely difficult to say 
“no.” The deals off. 

And there is a different kind of 
subtle, yet effective pressure that can 
be applied as well. I have been remind- 
ed by some of provisions that I spon- 
sored in the trade bill. The message is, 
if I put my foot down over ethanol, 
that I might lose my other provisions, 
or perhaps the trade bill as a whole. 

I guess I just don’t believe that the 
U.S. Congress has become so weak, 
that it would buckle to a handful of 
profiteers that want to make a fast 
buck at the tremendous expense of 
U.S. taxpayers, farmers, ethanol pro- 
ducers, and our rural economy. 

What we ought to do, is vote against 
the conference report—not in order to 
kill the important trade provisions— 
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but in order to strip from the bill 
those provisions that are anti-Ameri- 
can, like, the section 1910 ethanol pro- 
vision, and others that are frankly not 
trade related. 

We have that opportunity to clean 
up this bill. The President is going to 
veto this legislation. Therefore, for 
those of us concerned about our farm- 
ers, concerned about destroying $800 
million in rural economic activity, and 
concerned about giving away $120 mil- 
lion of taxpayer dollars, simply to fill 
the pockets of five profiteers—we have 
the opportunity to say “no.” We don’t 
have to pay this heavy price for a 
trade bill. 

Mr. President, today, Iowa's Cedar 
Rapids Gazette editorial included 
some pretty telling points, as well as 
some good suggestions. I ask that the 
editorial be printed in the Recorp for 
the benefit of my colleagues, but let 
me highlight a couple of its points. 

The Gazette says, and I quote: 

Congress has turned the trade bill into a 
huge garbage can. Lawmakers have thrown 
in all kinds of extraneous amendments.* * * 
if President Reagan follows through with 
his promise and vetoes the bill, Congress 
should seriously consider splitting the omni- 
bus bill into smaller, more digestible pack- 
ages. The “trade” part of the trade bill 
should be allowed to rise and fall on its own 
merits, free of excess baggage. 

Mr. President, I would also like to 
share with my colleagues a copy of 
yesterday’s editorial in the Des Moines 
Register. This, too, really hits it on 
the head. It says, and I quote: 

Congress all along has had the ability to 
cope with the trade deficit. Mainly, coping 
would require getting the Nation's fiscal af- 
fairs in order, halting the massive federal 
borrowing.* * * But that’s too tough, Con- 
gress can't bring itself to perform its most 
basic duties adequately, so instead it pos- 
tures and pretends it can do something 
about the trade deficit by passing a trade 
bill.* * * At least it is called a trade bill, but 
it’s really a Christmas tree. It's one of those 
massive bills that everyone tries to attach 
his pet project to. 

Mr. President, I am not ready to give 
five companies in the Caribbean and 
the European wine producers an early 
Christmas, particularly at the terrible 
expense to our own farmers, rural 
Americans, and taxpayers. My col- 
leagues should not be willing to do 
this either. 

Let’s vote against this bill and clean 
it up so that we can get a good trade 
bill yet this Congress. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

{From the Cedar Rapids (IA) Gazette, Apr. 
27, 1988) 
TRADE BILL Is Too Bic 

Charles Grassley was apparently one of 
the few lawmakers in Washington to read 
the fine print in the remarkably lengthy 
omnibus trade bill expected to pass the 
Senate today. The Iowa senator said he 
found a lot to like about the bill. He also 
discovered a great deal of foolishness. 
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Last week, Grassley complained about one 
provision that would allow five companies 
operating outside the United States to 
import 200 million gallons of ethanol duty- 
free. This would reduce demand for domes- 
tic corn by 65 million bushels at a time 
when every government agency in the coun- 
try is trying to boost demand for surplus 
U.S. corn, Grassley says. To top it all off, 
the provision will cost U.S. taxpayers $120 
million in lost tariff collections. 

The trade bill also authorizes a $450 mil- 
lion expenditure for an education program. 
The problem is, 80 percent of this education 
money—more than $370 million—has al- 
ready been approved by Congress in a bill 
that now awaits the President's signature. 

Grassley also objects to trade bill provi- 
sions creating 30 new agencies, offices, advi- 
sory panels and commissions; requiring 100 
to 165 new reports, studies and reviews; and 
establishing 160 new government jobs. 

“It’s regrettable that this bill is so expan- 
sive and expensive,” Grassley said. 

The criticism is on target, Congress has 
turned the trade bill into a huge garbage 
can. Lawmakers have thrown in all kinds of 
extraneous amendments—pork-barrel 
spending authorizations, special sanctions 
for Toshiba Corp., a labor-backed provision 
regarding layoffs and plant closings, and on 
and on. Many of the amendments have little 
to do with trade. The bill has become a 
bloated 1,000-page document, and few law- 
makers who vote on it know its full content. 

The production of expansive omnibus 
bills, of course, has become standard operat- 
ing procedure in Congress. But it’s not a 
good way to make law. 

Many aspects of the trade bill, for exam- 
ple, are sensible. It creates a comprehensive 
worker retraining program, provides import 
relief for domestic industries, establishes 
procedures to combat unfair trade practices 
and develops an export enhancement pro- 
gram for agriculture. But in order to vote in 
favor of these sensible measures, a lawmak- 
er must be willing to swallow some patently 
wasteful and counterproductive provisions. 

If President Reagan follows through with 
his promise and vetoes the bill, Congress 
should seriously consider splitting the omni- 
bus bill into smaller, more digestible pack- 
ages. The “trade” part of the trade bill 
should be allowed to rise or fall on its own 
merits, free of excess baggage. 


[From the Des Moines (IA) Register, Apr. 26, 
1988] 


REALLY A CHRISTMAS TREE 


Congress all along has had the ability to 
cope with the trade deficit. Mainly, coping 
would require getting the nation’s fiscal af- 
fairs in order, halting the massive federal 
borrowing. 

But that's too tough. Congress can't bring 
itself to perform its most basic duties ade- 
quately, so instead it postures and pretends 
it can do something about the trade deficit 
by passing a trade bill. 

At least it’s called a trade bill, but it’s 
really a Christmas tree. It’s one of those 
massive bills that everyone tries to attach 
his pet project to. The focus of disagree- 
ment between the President and Congress— 
a requirement that workers be given notice 
of plant closings—is one example. It would 
be a lobbying goal of labor with or without 
a trade bill to attach it to. 

Hardly anyone knows everything that is 
in the 1,000-page bill, but there are scores of 
provisions tailored for individual industries 
and companies. The label on the package is 
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trade, but the contents look suspiciously 
like pork. 

That’s why it’s bound to pass. Even if 
President Reagan vetoes the current version 
over the plant-closing provision, the bill will 
eventually pass in some form. Congress has 
too much invested—nearly three years of 
the work of two dozen committees—to let it 
go for naught. Besides, the bill gives mem- 
bers a chance to assert that they addressed 
the trade problem, even if they didn’t. 

Will the bill make a difference on trade? 
Not much, It would expand the President’s 
power to retaliate for “unfair” foreign trade 
practices, but the President already has 
wide latitude on trade, and that wouldn’t 
change much. It would transfer some au- 
thority from the President to the U.S. trade 
representative, but the trade representative 
is an appointee who serves at the will of the 
President anyway. 

There are some needed provisions, such as 
the relaxation of export controls that have 
hampered U.S. firms’ ability to sell abroad. 
There is more assistance for workers dis- 
placed by foreign competition. It is per- 
ceived as a “tough” trade bill, which may be 
of some help in trade negotiations. 

But the bill is hardly the epic turnaround 
in U.S. trade policy that its backers claim it 
to be. It is neither awfully bad nor especial- 
ly praiseworthy. It is merely something 
Congress, in its inimitable fashion, has 
done. If the U.S. trade picture improves, it 
won't be because of this bill. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, 
I rise in support of final passage of the 
conference report on the trade bill, 
which contains many provisions to 
help address our Nation’s trade deficit. 
It tightens up our trade remedy laws 
to deal with unfair trade barriers in 
other countries, and also contains pro- 
visions for education, worker training 
and export promotion to help us 
become more competitive. 

We must face the truth about our 
trade deficit. It’s time Uncle Sam 
stopped playing Uncle Sap when it 
comes to trade. For too long, Ameri- 
ca’s trade policy has meant the export 
of American jobs, not the export of 
American goods. The toleration of 
unfair trading practices instead of 
their destruction. 

We have the numbers to show it. 
Our trade deficit for 1987 was over 
$170 billion. Roughly $50 billion of 
last year’s deficit was in cars, trucks, 
and other automotive products. Ameri- 
ca’s economic base is eroding. We're 
losing markets abroad and jobs at 
home. Some of those markets will be 
lost forever if we don’t act now. 

Although total jobs have grown by 
10 percent since 1980, manufacturing 
jobs fell by more than 1 million in the 
same period. While service sector jobs 
have made up for some lost ground, 
often, they do so at a significantly 
lower salary. 

We've all seen the damage done by 
$170 billion in trade deficits. From 
basic manufacturing to high technolo- 
gy, the cost has been enormous. No 
one has paid more of that cost than 
American workers. And rightly, they 
have asked their elected representa- 
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tives what they intend to do about the 
problem. 

Because while industry and workers 
confront unfairness in foreign trade, 
they confront indifference in their 
own Government. The administration 
first denied that we had a trade prob- 
lem; then resisted solutions that would 
make an impact. 

With this trade bill, I think we've 
started down the right path. Congress 
has begun to do away with ritual in- 
cantations about free trade and to 
focus on making our trade fair. Al- 
though the elimination of unfair trad- 
ing practices will not, by itself, elimi- 
nate our trade deficit, it will help. 

This bill takes aim at unfair trading 
practices. And then makes sure our 
laws help us hit the bullseye. 

First, the bill gives the President a 5- 
year grant of authority to negotiate 
with our trading partners for more 
open, fair, and equitable market access 
for United States exporters in the 
next round of international trade talks 
begun in Uruguay. With this author- 
ity, he will negotiate the reduction or 
elimination of barriers to U.S. trade. It 
also sets up a fast track procedure for 
the approval of any trade agreements. 

For more than 50 years, the Presi- 
dent’s authority to negotiate trade 
agreements has been acknowledged to 
be the foundation of an effective trade 
policy. These multilateral talks may 
provide a way to reestablish discipline 
in the international trading system 
and open up foreign markets to U.S. 
goods and services. Finally, the fast 
track procedure assures that when a 
multilateral trading agreement is 
reached, it will get quick consideration 
by the Senate. 

Second, this bill reforms section 301, 
which gives the President the author- 
ity to enforce U.S. rights under trade 
agreements and to obtain the elimina- 
tion of unfair trade practices by for- 
eign governments. Section 301 is in 
large part a negotiating tool to make 
sure foreign countries live up to their 
trade agreements, and eliminate un- 
reasonable or discriminatory trade 
practices. Section 301 authorizes the 
President to take a range of actions as 
negotiating leverage and, if all else 
fails, to retaliate to enforce U.S. 
rights. 

If section 301 is to pack any punch 
against unfair trading practices, we 
must do more than launch investiga- 
tions into such practices. We must be 
ready to retaliate. Because if a referee 
blows his whistle and never walks off 
the yardage, pretty soon the game de- 
teriorates. That’s what’s happening 
now in trade. 

This bill contains provisions to 
ensure aggressive, systematic enforce- 
ment of section 301. These provisions 
serve notice on our trading partners 
that unless trade becomes a two-way 
street, we're going to barricade the 
block. The bill strengthens section 301 
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by providing that unfair foreign bar- 
riers to U.S. exports will be met with 
certain retaliation if they are not 
eliminated. It gives the U.S. Trade 
Representative greater authority to 
identify unfair trade practices. It re- 
quires dollar for dollar retaliation for 
those practices identified as unjusti- 
fied. And it expands the scope of ac- 
tivities that can trigger retaliatory ac- 
tions by including denial of workers 
rights, foreign cartels, and export tar- 
geting as unfair trade practices. 

For some industries, scrapping for- 
eign trade barriers is too late. They’ve 
already been injured by foreign trade 
barriers, and need help to get back on 
their feet. This trade bill provides 
such help by expanding the remedies 
available under section 201 of the 
Trade Act, which authorizes relief to 
industries injured by imports. 

This bill increases the President’s 
options for granting trade relief when 
an industry and its workers have clear- 
ly been injured by imports. It expands 
the actions the President can take to 
include import relief, adjustment 
measures, auctioned quotas, orderly 
marketing agreements, international 
negotiations, legislative proposals, and 
other actions. By expanding the range 
of actions available to the President, it 
encourages him to use section 201 if it 
is justified. 

This bill also takes aim at markets 
that have been closed to our telecom- 
munications industry. It provides spe- 
cific negotiating authority and reme- 
dies to address the lack of foreign 
market openness in telecommunica- 
tions trade. It also requires the U.S. 
Trade Representative to conduct 
annual reviews to determine if a coun- 
try has violated a telecommunications 
trade agreement or otherwise denied 
us market opportunities, and allows 
such a finding to count as a violation 
of a trade agreement for purposes of 
section 301 of our trade laws. These 
provisions will go a long way toward 
remedying the inequities that have 
kept our telecommunications industry 
out of foreign markets. Mr. Presient, 
this marks the culmination of a long 
effort, that goes back to the 98th Con- 
gress, in which I joined Senator Dan- 
FORTH and others, to address these in- 
equities. Since the break up of AT&T, 
we've seen foreign products flood our 
market, as our doors were opened 
wide; while foreign doors remained 
closed. It’s time we took action. 

This bill also contains safeguards for 
those workers whose jobs are endan- 
gered by foreign imports. It requires 
major employers to provide 60 days 
notice of a plant closing or major 
layoff. Such a requirement provides 
workers with a reasonable advance 
warning of a decision that will have a 
major impact on their lives. The 60 
days notice will enable them to plan 
their future by looking for another job 
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or moving to another town. Sixty days 
notice will also give local governments, 
business, and social service organiza- 
tions time to prepare for the loss of 
jobs in a community. 

Mr. President, this bill is more than 
a trade bill, it’s a bill to enhance U.S. 
competitiveness. It includes provisions 
to improve the transfer and commer- 
cialization of technology; to enhance 
the training and adjustment by work- 
ers to new circumstances; and to im- 
prove education in science and foreign 
languages. It also contains provisions 
to open markets for our telecommuni- 
cations industry, and an expanded pro- 
gram of trade adjustment assistance. 

For all of these reasons, I support 
this bill, and urge my colleagues to 
adopt it. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to rise today to speak on the 
small business title of the omnibus 
trade bill. Originally introduced in the 
Senate by Senator Sasser as S. 1344 
and cosponsored by Senator WEICKER 
and myself, the bill addresses the 
needs of small business in a bipartisan 
manner. The Senate Small Business 
Committee held two hearings on the 
House counterpart, H.R. 1854, at this 
time last year, and after meeting with 
representatives of the administration 
numerous times to receive their com- 
ments, the committee favorably re- 
ported out the final version of S 1344 
with a unanimous vote last June. The 
bill was then included as title 39 of the 
Senate version of H.R. 3. 

This an important, yet overlooked 
section of the bill, it is intended to get 
American small business involved in 
international trade. It does not erect 
barriers to imports, it does not limit 
competition. It does help provide for 
the dissemination of basic information 
and assistance to small businesses to 
help them enter and compete in inter- 
national markets. 

The ability of small business to 
expand and realize its potential in 
international trade is of the utmost 
importance in coming to grips with 
our overwhelming deficit in trade. 
Small business employs 48 percent of 
the work force, has created 80 percent 
of all new jobs last year and produces 
38 percent of the GNP of our Nation. 
However, there are many small busi- 
nesses which are capable of exporting 
which are not doing so. In 1983, the 
General Accounting Office estimated 
that firms with 250 or fewer employ- 
ees which did not export could gener- 
ate exports of $4.2 billion annually. 
According to the U.S. Department of 
Commerce, only an estimated 8 per- 
cent of all manufacturing companies 
were exporting their products in 1983. 
And of this group, the bulk of the 
goods exported (fully 70 percent were 
coming from 1,000 larger-sized firms. 
The remaining 92 percent of the man- 
ufacturing firms did not export to any 
signficicant extent. Clearly there are 
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many firms, both large and small, 
which are capable of exporting which 
are not doing so. 

We both in the legislative branch as 
well as in the executive branch, need 
to do all we can to encourage business- 
es, and particularly small businesses, 
to become more involved in marketing 
their products overseas. The small 
business title included in H.R. 3 does 
just this. 

Specifically, the legislation will: 

Provide increased authority and di- 
rection for the SBA’s Office of Inter- 
national Trade; and authorize $3.5 mil- 
lion to perform the functions outlined 
in the bill. 

Provide an additional $5 million in 
export assistance grants to be used by 
the SBDC network to provide export 
related services to small business. 

This will include providing basic in- 
formation to small businesses on exist- 
ing trade promotion and trade financ- 
ing programs, such as those offered by 
the Export Import Bank, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the SBA and 
others. 

This is based on existing programs 
being developed in the SBDC system, 
which have proven to be very success- 
ful—specifically, the SBDC Program 
in Florida, the Alabama International 
Trade Center, and others. 

The agreement will increase the 
lending limit for the section 7(a) and 
section 504 SBA guaranteed loan pro- 
grams from $500,000 to $750,000. 

Also, trade oriented small businesses 
can put together a package of $1.25 
million, including working capital, by 
applying for a guaranteed loan of up 
to $1,000,000 and combining this with 
up to $250,000 under the 7(a) program, 
on the condition that the first loan is 
sold off in the secondary markets. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The legislation also requires SBA to 
examine and develop policy options 
for a number of export related issues 
affecting small business, such as expe- 
dited trade remedies procedures for 
small business. 

It also contains a sense of the Con- 
gress resolution regarding the need for 
better representation of small business 
in trade negotiations and some specific 
suggestions on this issue. 

RELATING TO SUPER 301 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, 
there has been a great deal said about 
changes in this bill to section 301 and 
the so-called super 301 provisions, and 
I want to be sure that there is no mis- 
understanding in this body over what 
the super 301 provision actually does 
and does not say. 

It does mandate that the administra- 
tion select some trade liberalization 
priorities for self-initiation of section 
301 cases in 1989 and 1990. It does not 
say which or how many cases the ad- 
ministration is to self-initiate. Such 
determinations were properly left to 
administration discretion, the goal 
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being to direct the administration to 
focus its efforts on cases, the pursuit 
of which, it believes, are likely to 
result in the greatest benefit to United 
States and world trade. 

The super 301 provision does say 
that, once self-initiated under its 
terms, a case is to follow the proce- 
dures set out in the statute for section 
301 cases in general. The super 301 
provision does not say that retaliation 
is any more or less mandatory in a 
case self-initiated by virtue of the 
super 301 requirements than in a gen- 
eral section 301 case. 

Finally, Mr. President, I note that 
however many 301 cases the adminis- 
tration might choose to self-initiate, it 
always remains open for interested in- 
dustries to follow the normal and rela- 
tively simple course of petitioning the 
USTR for initiation of a particular 
case. The super 301 provision pre- 
scribes only a special process for self- 
initiation of some priority cases in 
1989 and 1990. It does not and should 
not displace the regular procedure for 
interested industries to petition for 
initiation of section 301 cases. 


SECTION 1322 STEEL IMPORTS 

Mr. President, I would like once 
again to clarify a very important point 
regarding the intent of section 1322 of 
the conference agreement, the provi- 
sion relating to enforcement of steel 
quotas negotiated in voluntary re- 
straint agreements. 

Some of our most loyal and impor- 
tant allies, such as Thailand, are con- 
cerned that their traditional export 
shipments of about 120,000 metric 
tons of steel to the United States may 
be jeoparidized even though no cir- 
cumvention through Thailand, or by 
Thailand through another country, is 
occurring. 

I would like to clarify that this new 
authority is discretionary, is meant to 
apply only when circumvention is oc- 
curring to the detriment of the U.S. 
Steel VRA Program, and is not likely 
to apply to traditional exporters of 
minimal shipments of steel products 
like those in Thailand who are not in- 
volved in circumvention efforts. 

DOMESTIC SUBSIDIES 

Mr. President, I would like to speak 
to the issue of the conference provi- 
sion on actionable domestic subsidies. 

In conference, we were able to re- 
solve the question of the proper way 
to define a countervailable subsidy, so 
as to prevent unfair trade which in- 
jures U.S. companies without penaliz- 
ing our exporters. The provision 
adopted by the conferees requires 
that, in the future, the Commerce De- 
partment must look to the availability, 
in fact, of a governmental program, 
and not just its nominal availability, in 
determining whether that program is 
provided to a specific industry or 
group of industries within a country. 
This has not always been the practice 
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of the Commerce Department in the 
past. 

The provision adopted by the confer- 
ees is identical to the provision which 
appeared in the Senate version of this 
bill. The report of the Finance Com- 
mittee on this provision noted with ap- 
proval the holding in Cabot Corpora- 
tion v. United States, 620 F. Supp. 722 
(CIT 1985). Cabot held that a subsidy 
need only be provided in fact to a spe- 
cific industry or group of industries 
for the subsidy to be countervailable. 
The Finance Committee report reject- 
ed the notion that the Commerce De- 
partment must determine the individ- 
ual competitive benefit of a govern- 
mental program that is generally 
available both in law and in fact. 

Since the Finance Committee's 
report was issued, three decisions of 
the Court of International Trade have 
been handed down which elaborate on 
the original holding and rationale of 
Cabot. One of those options, PPG In- 
dustries v. United States, 662 F. Supp. 
258 (CIT 1987), was written by the 
same judge who authored Cabot. 

The holdings of those cases, PPG, 
Can-Am Corp. v. United States, 664 F. 
Supp. 1444 (CIT 1987), and Al-Tech 
Specialty Steel v. United States, 661 F. 
Supp. 1206 (CIT 1987), accurately re- 
flect the interpretation of the provi- 
sion on domestic subsides as contained 
in the conference report. 

Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, one 
of the provisions adopted by the con- 
ferees in subconference 1 concerns di- 
versionary input dumping.” Unlike the 
sweeping provision proposed in the 
House bill, the conference agree- 
ment—embodied in section 1318 of the 
bill—is aimed at the limited situation 
where a foreign company is found 
dumping a product that can be used as 
an input of a downstream product, and 
that company then sells the input to 
an affiliate at a low transfer price for 
assembly into a downstream product 
that is to be sold in the United States. 

Section 1318 authorizes the Com- 
merce Department to use the cost of 
production of the component, rather 
than the fictitious transfer price, if 
Commerce is required to construct the 
value of the downstream product. The 
conferees intended this to permit 
Commerce to use either the producer’s 
own cost of production or an arm’s 
length price. 

In addition, the conferees expressly 
agreed that there should be no 
“double counting”; that is, any cost 
item included in the cost of production 
of the component (including overhead 
items and sales expenses) should not 
then be counted again in the con- 
structed value of the downstream 
product. With these guarantees, the 
conferees believe that the amendment 
is fair and does not violate GATT 
rules. 
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STATEMENT IN OPPOSITION TO THE CONFERENCE 
REPORT ON H.R. 3, THE OMNIBUS TRADE AND 
COMPETITIVENESS ACT OF 1988 
Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, last 

summer when this body passed S. 

1420, the Senate trade bill, I stated 

that while there were provisions which 

had my total support, the legislation 
contained other sections which were 
protectionist in nature and which 
could harm our trade capabilities. 

Consequently, I voted against S. 1420 

with the knowledge and hope that 

true trade reform would occur only by 
combining the best aspects of the 

Senate and House trade bills during 

the conference committee negotia- 

tions. 

The goal was difficult, but certainly 
within reach: craft a compromise 
which strengthened our trade laws, 
which clarified our trade policy, which 
avoided provisions protectionist in 
intent or effect, and which had bipar- 
tisan support in Congress and the sup- 
port of the administration. 

After 9 months of negotiation in- 
volving 17 subconferences and almost 
200 conferees, and recognizing the 
countless hours invested in this en- 
deavor by Senators, Congressmen, the 
administration and their staffs, it is 
particularly discouraging to have this 
conference report, in its current form, 
come before the Senate. With this 
report, we find ourselves in the very 
posture so many of my colleagues 
worked so hard to avoid: a massive bill 
containing objectionable provisions 
which many will oppose and which the 
President will veto. 

Mr. President, my views on trade 
and trade policy are straightforward: I 
support only that legislation which 
will promote the free flow of goods 
and services between countries. This is 
not a matter of simply weighing the 
good and bad provisions, voting yea or 
nay depending on the tipping of the 
scale. When it comes to international 
trade and international relations, it is 
not good enough that the bill contains 
a bare majority of supportable provi- 
sions. The presumption is that in the 
absence of a bill, which, in its entirety, 
clearly promotes free and fair trade, 
trade legislation should not be en- 
acted. Unfortunately, this conference 
report does not overcome that pre- 
sumption. It is with some sense of 
frustration and regret, then, that I an- 
nounce my opposition to this confer- 
ence report on H.R. 3, the Omnibus 
tenn e and Competitiveness Act of 

988. 

Mr. President, the globalization of 
our markets has occurred at a remark- 
ably rapid pace and the economies of 
the world have become increasingly 
interdependent as a result. Our inter- 
est in promoting American commerce 
and trade cannot be viewed in isola- 
tion from our other geopolitical inter- 
ests. What we in Congress enact today 
in seeking to improve our trading rela- 
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tionship with other countries will not 
only have a dramatic effect on our 
own economy but could also clearly 
impact the dynamics of our overall re- 
lations with our trading partners and 
allies. I am very concerned about, and 
cannot support, legislation which 
would needlessly complicate our often 
delicate relationships with foreign 
countries and which ultimately could 
curtail our Nation’s continued econom- 
ic growth, which relies so heavily on 
foreign investment. 

Ours is a debt-driven economy and 
certainly greater effort must be dedi- 
cated toward reduction of our trade 
and budget deficits. Unfortunately 
this bill accomplishes neither of these 
goals. The severity of these problems 
must not prompt us to enact legisla- 
tion which limits flexibility or which 
could result in the enactment of po- 
tentially protectionist measures. 

This legislation would have a local as 
well as national and international 
impact. I represent a State which has 
a healthy, and growing trading rela- 
tionship with Pacific rim countries 
such as Japan, Korea, Taiwan, and 
China. Oregon traditionally has ex- 
ported more from our ports than we 
have imported; annual revenue esti- 
mates exceed $3.6 billion. Many of the 
State’s employers, particularly those 
in the timber and agriculture indus- 
tries, have strong export programs. 
Likewise, Oregon is the beneficiary of 
an increase in direct foreign invest- 
ment. Companies such as Epson, NEC, 
and Fujitsu have located manufactur- 
ing facilities in Oregon's “sunset corri- 
dor,” an area west of Portland known 
for its concentration of high technolo- 
gy businesses. These firms not only di- 
rectly employ Oregonians, but seek to 
do business with local component 
parts suppliers and other local busi- 
nesses. As one who seeks to foster eco- 
nomic development, I am unable to 
support a bill which runs the risk of 
dampening Oregon’s growing trade 
economy. 

As with all bills of this size and 
scope, this conference report contains 
some very good, and badly needed, 
provisions. Certainly this country 
needs some sort of intelligible, compre- 
hensive trade policy and many sec- 
tions of the legislation would help for- 
mulate such a policy. The required 
submission of an annual trade policy 
agenda by the President, the expanded 
congressional consultation responsibil- 
ities of the U.S. Trade Representative, 
and the clarification of USTR’s role in 
trade matters will assist in the formu- 
lation of such a coherent policy. 

The extension of the President’s ne- 
gotiating authority for bilateral and 
multilateral nontariff barrier agree- 
ments and tariff agreements and the 
provisions for fast track” congres- 
sional consideration of those agree- 
ments also will assist greatly in the up- 
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coming round of GATT negotiations, 
in the pursuit of free trade agree- 
ments with other countries, and ulti- 
mately in improving America’s trade 
position. 

Many other provisions in the bill, in- 
cluding implementation of the harmo- 
nized commodity description and 
coding system, enhanced protection of 
intellectual property rights, export 
promotion, education programs, and 
greater coordination of international 
economic policy and currency ex- 
change rates, also deserve my full sup- 
port. Yet contained in this conference 
report are provisions which concern 
me greatly and which, when taken to- 
gether, overshadow those beneficial 
provisions. 

Ostensibly, one of the purposes of 
this trade bill is to improve our access 
into foreign markets. The issue of fair 
trade with other countries, of market 
access, is an important one. Negotia- 
tions should occur at the highest 
levels of Government on trade reci- 
procity and the President, be he Dem- 
ocrat or Republican, must have com- 
plete flexibility to respond to the ex- 
igencies of the time regarding fair 
trade with foreign countries and the 
compliance with trade agreements. 

With this in mind Mr. President, sec- 
tion 301 and the “super 301” provi- 
sions of the conference report greatly 
concern me. The bill completely trans- 
fers to the U.S. Trade Representative 
the President’s authority and discre- 
tion in enforcing our trade agreements 
and responding to unfair trade prac- 
tices. This type of wholesale delega- 
tion of Presidential discretion and 
flexibility is bad precedent and bad 
policy. 

I cannot support the congressional 
mandate that in cases of suspected vio- 
lations of trade agreements or other 
“unjustifiable” practices, the USTR 
must take retaliatory action within a 
limited period of time in an amount 
equivalent in value to the foreign 
burden or restriction on U.S. com- 
merce. Our relations with foreign gov- 
ernments are sensitive, complicated 
and based on a diversity of interests, 
commerce and trade being only two. In 
negotiating specific issues, govern- 
ments often rely on the full spectrum 
of interests to come to agreement on 
any one matter. Our mutual interests 
in national security or foreign assist- 
ance, for example, can be a basis of 
agreement on trade. Likewise, a 
healthy and reciprocal trading rela- 
tionship can be the basis of agreement 
on other important international 
issues. 

Unfortunately, this super 301 provi- 
sion simply serves to further restrict 
the President’s available options in 
such negotiations with foreign govern- 
ments and forces the administration to 
base trade action, which has interna- 
tional implications covering a whole 
range of issues, on the narrow indus- 
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trial interest involved rather than on a 
policy or vision which is broader and 
more national in scope. On that basis 
3 I cannot support this legisla- 
tion. 

Mandated action is also prescribed 
under section 201, which provides for 
import relief for domestic industries 
damaged by imports, though the pro- 
vision was vastly improved over the 
earlier Senate version. Under this sec- 
tion, if the International Trade Com- 
mission reports that an affirmative 
injury to a domestic industry occurred, 
it must recommend the action to help 
the damaged industry and that action 
must be in the form of tariffs, tariff- 
rate quotas, quantitative restrictions, 
adjustment measures, or a combina- 
tion thereof. Within 60 days of the 
ITC report, the President must take 
all appropriate and feasible action 
which he determines will help the do- 
mestic industry to make a positive ad- 
justment. Again, this type of ap- 
proach, though providing for some dis- 
cretion, does nothing to assist in 
making American industry more com- 
petitive and continues the trend of re- 
stricting the panoply of options avail- 
able to the President in promoting re- 
ciprocal trade and in assisting domes- 
tic industries when such assistance is 
appropriate. 

The conference report also imposes 
a retroactive 3-year sanction against 
Toshiba Machine and Kongsberg 
Trade prohibiting the domestic impor- 
tation or governmental procurement 
of their products and prohibiting gov- 
ernmental contracting or procurement 
with their parent corporations. While 
their actions which lead to this provi- 
sion must be condemned, I do not be- 
lieve Congress should impose sanc- 
tions. The implications of a congres- 
sionally mandated sanction against a 
foreign government, and the obvious 
impact such an action will have on our 
relations with these two countries in 
matters other than trade are as omi- 
nous as they are clear. This is an inap- 
propriate manner of response and one 
which should be removed from the 
bill. The appropriate course of action 
should be determined by the President 
after consultation with the Congress 
and with the Japanese and Norwegian 
governments. 

These are just a few reasons why I 
cannot support this conference report; 
there are others, including its cost, the 
number of studies and commissions 
created, the expansion of the trade ad- 
justment assistance program, and the 
creation of special trust funds to name 
just a few. 

Unlike many of my colleagues, I am 
not basing my decision on the plant 
closing notification provision. I sup- 
ported that provision in the Senate 
version and, when taking a good look 
at the wording of the section, find the 
present controversy to be more sym- 
bolic than substantive. 
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The provision, as presently worded, 
adequately addresses the legitimate 
rights of workers while minimizing the 
burden placed on smaller businesses 
and companies experiencing economic 
difficulties or unforeseen business cir- 
cumstances. As I have mentioned 
briefly here, there are other provisions 
in this bill with far greater implica- 
tions for this country and which 
create greater concern for me. 

Mr. President, I will be the first to 
fault the administration for its failure 
to pursue more actively or visibly ne- 
gotiations with other countries regard- 
ing greater access to their markets or 
regarding trade practices. As with 
other issues, the leadership vacuum in 
this area created by the President has 
created an environment which 
prompts a congressional response. Un- 
fortunately this bill, with all its lauda- 
tory and necessary provisions, contains 
measures which are inappropriate in 
addressing our trade concerns and 
which could cause more problems than 
they seek to solve. As one who fully 
supports free and fair trade, who is 
leery of provisions mandating execu- 
tive action which could lead to protec- 
tionist measures, and who appreciates 
how commerce impacts the conduct of 
foreign relations, I am left with no 
choice but to oppose this conference 
report. 


DOMESTIC SUBSIDIES 

Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, the 
Senate trade bill made a significant 
clarification of the definition of a do- 
mestic subsidy. It was virtually identi- 
cal with the House amendment with 
regard to the generally available rule, 
and I am pleased that the House and 
the Senate agreed on this amendment. 
This has been a highly controversial 
issue over the last 6 years. However, 
the Court of International Trade in 
1985 made a decision in Cabot Corp v. 
United States that resolved this con- 
troversy. 620 F. Supp 722, CIT Oct. 4, 
1985. The Court ruled that the De- 
partment of Commerce had unduly 
narrowed the definition and reestab- 
lished the definition as it existed in 
1979 when the Congress approved the 
U.S. agreement to the Subsidies Code. 
The Subsidies Code did not change or 
narrow the definition of an actionable 
domestic subsidy and Congress did not 
amend prior law at that time. The 
Court recognized that the countervail- 
ing duty law remains today as it was 
prior to 1979. 

Both the Senate amendment and 
the House amendment simply codify 
the case of Cabot Corp versus United 
States. This is made absolutely clear 
in both the Senate and House reports 
on this section. I also made it absolute- 
ly clear when I offered this amend- 
ment in the Finance Committee and 
the committee record reflects that 
agreement. 
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I trust that the administration will 
now comply with the law from this 
point forward in determining that 
such subsidies are countervailable as 
required in both the Senate and House 
amendments to H.R. 3, intervening de- 
cisions notwithstanding. Congress has 
acted and this controversy is now re- 
solved in conformance with the CIT 
decision in the Cabot case. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I rise 
in opposition to H.R. 3, The Omnibus 
Trade and Competitiveness Act. 

I am unable to support this bill after 
very carefully weighing the many pro- 
visions it contains. Some, such as the 
extension of the Presidential trade ne- 
gotiating authority, the toughening up 
of procedures to confront foreign in- 
fringements on U.S. intellectual prop- 
erty rights, and the repeal of the oner- 
ous and anachronistic windfall profit 
tax are needed improvements to our 
Nation’s competitive posture. 

Unfortunately, these positive provi- 
sions are counterbalanced by special 
interest items still in the bill that will, 
if anything, limit American competi- 
tiveness. Notable, among these is the 
requirement for a 60-day advance 
notice before closing a plant or laying 
off a substantial number of employees. 
This provision makes it all but impos- 
sible to consider this as a bill that will 
do anything positive for our trade bal- 
ance. 

Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, 9 months ago I voted against the 
Senate version of the trade bill be- 
cause I believed the adoption of pro- 
tectionist legislation would have in- 
creased worldwide trade tensions and 
would have endangered the stability of 
a post-World War II international 
trading system which has brought 
about the greatest increase in global 
economic well being in history. While 
the Senate bill was less protectionist 
than the House bill, the latter was so 
bad for business and the economy in 
my State that I feared a mid-road 
gt between two very bad 
bills. 

To the credit of the conferees, espe- 
cially conference chairman Dan Ros- 
TENKOWSKI and Vice Chairman LLOYD 
BENTSEN, and the influence of Ambas- 
sador Clayton Yeutter, the conferees 
moved to the “fair” side of the Senate 
bill. The conference agreement that 
we shall soon vote on is vastly superior 
to the original House version of the 
trade bill and the version that was 
adopted in the Senate. By jettisoning 
the overtly protectionist provisions in 
both bills, the conferees have crafted a 
reasoned compromise that addresses 
the concerns I expressed last year. 

The bill is not a Democratic protec- 
tionist bill, and so Dick GEPHARDT 
voted against it. But the bill also 
moves away from our commitment to 
purely free trade, and so BILL FRENZEL 
also voted against the bill. I believe 
passage of the conference compromise 
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represents an important milestone in 
our international trade relations and 
will serve to open more markets to 
American exporters and chart a course 
for a new round of worldwide negotia- 
tions for fair trade. 

A SHIFTING VIEW OF WORLD TRADE 

Mr. President, the conference com- 
promise being considered today is the 
most important trade legislation the 
Senate has considered in more than a 
half century. The compromise repre- 
sents an historic shift in this Nation’s 
commitment to the idea of a world- 
wide trading system predicated on our 
notion of “free trade;” and moves in 
the direction of defining “fair trade.” 

This gradual shift in trade philoso- 
phy reflects the evolving changes in 
the world marketplace, and America’s 
role in that marketplace. It reflects 
the simple reality that in the last 
decade, our free trade philosophy has 
gradually eroded as more and more 
American industries have faced stiff, 
and sometimes unfair competition 
from foreign competitors, while for- 
eign countries have refused to open 
their markets to our exporters. The 
predictable result is that more and 
more of our trade has been restricted, 
while tensions with our trading part- 
ners have escalated over a host of 
issues. 

The landscape of world trade is lit- 
tered with a host of restrictions, 
quotas, and subsidies, which give little 
credence to the idea that free trade is 
the operative rule in world trade. The 
United States has entered into agree- 
ments with nearly every major textile 
and apparel exporter to limit imports. 
Every since Jimmy Carter was Presi- 
dent, we have adopoted a variety of re- 
strictions on the import of steel. Auto- 
mobile imports from Japan have been 
restricted for more than 6 years. Ma- 
chine tool imports are also restricted. 
And semiconductor pricing has been 
controlled for more than a year. 

Yet despite the multiplicity of limits 
we impose on imports, we still main- 
tain a relatively open market, while 
our trading partners maintain subsi- 
dies and nontariff barriers that effec- 
tively preclude American manufactur- 
ers from entering their markets. We've 
been engaged in a row with the Japa- 
nese over beef, citrus and rice imports 
for more than a decade. European 
Community export subsidies have dev- 
astated the American farmer. Japa- 
nese construction projects have been 
effectively closed to American bidders. 
And the supercomputer, semiconduc- 
tor, and telecommunications markets 
have barely opened in the past few 
years. 

Another critical factor in our chang- 
ing view of world trade, was the unex- 
pected increase in the value of the 
dollar which began in 1982 and peaked 
in early 1985. As the dollar began its 
upward spiral, more and more Ameri- 
can companies saw their market share 
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at home shrink as imports poured in 
from all over the world, especially 
from the Pacific Rim countries. At the 
same time, the strong dollar led many 
of these American companies to move 
their production offshore in order to 
remain competitive. 

This contributed to the substantial 
deflation and unemployment in many 
parts of the country, our Iron Range 
being but one example. A new phrase 
came into the lexicon of American 
business—the “hollowing” of the 
American corporation. Blue-collar jobs 
in corporate America began to disap- 
pear, while managers of multinational 
corporations became salesmen and 
marketers for products designed and 
manufactured abroad. 

And when the dollar began to fall 
after the Plaza accord in early 1985, 
American companies were slow to 
regain their markets both at home and 
abroad. We found that foreign compa- 
nies would rather cut profit margins 
and shave production costs in order to 
maintain their share of the American 
market. The end result was that the 
declining dollar could not, by itself, re- 
verse our trade deficit. Only recently 
have we begun to see a significant 
change in our export growth. But we 
still have a long way to go before our 
trade deficit will turn into a trade sur- 
plus. 

For the past 6 years, there has been 
a tension between the Reagan admin- 
istration and the members of the 
Senate Finance Committee who have 
sought to redefine our national trade 
policy through a legislative approach 
which emphasizes a leveling of the 
playing field in international trade as 
the “price of admission” to the Ameri- 
can market. And for too long, the ad- 
ministration has resisted making 
changes in our trade laws which would 
shift our trading philosophy from 
“free” trade to “fair” trade. 

The battle ground on trade policy 
has often taken place over administra- 
tion nominees for appointment to the 
International Trade Commission ITC. 
Examples that come to mind are the 
two battles we had over the appoint- 
ment of Susan Liebeler to be ITC 
Chairman, and the disagreements be- 
tween the committee and the adminis- 
tration over the nominations of Ron 
Cass, Lynn Schlitt and Anne Bruns- 
dale. 

As the Senate Finance Committee 
members pushed for a more activist 
role in trade policy, my distinguished 
colleague on the committee, Jack DAN- 
FORTH, became the leading advocate of 
a trade policy based on the concept of 
reciprocity in market opportunities. 
His landmark address to the Keidan- 
ren in Tokyo in 1982 signaled an effort 
on his part to exert congressional lead- 
ership in forcing stronger United 
States action on trade policy, especial- 
ly as it related to Japan and the newly 
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industrialized nations of the Pacific 
Rim. 

Jack DANFORTH, and LLOYD BENTSEN 
also pressed the administration for a 
greater role for Congress to shape 
trade policy. The failure of the admin- 
istration to adequately consult with 
Congress on its goals, strategies and 
objectives for the Canadian-American 
free trade negotiations nearly led to 
Finance Committee disapproval of the 
“fast track” procedure for considering 
the agreement. The one-vote margin 
in favor of the fast track only resulted 
after the President and the newly ap- 
pointed U.S. Trade Representative, 
Clayton Yeutter, made commitments 
to the committee that the administra- 
tion would provide real consultations 
with the Congress on trade policy and 
trade negotiations. 

The basic disagreement over trade 
policy between the members of the Fi- 
nance Committee and the administra- 
tion has been ongoing for more than 5 
years. During the time the Republi- 
cans controlled the Senate, the Repub- 
licans were extremely loyal to the ad- 
ministration on such controversial 
issues as Social Security, tax law 
changes, and budget cutting measures. 
Yet, at the same time, members on 
both sides of the aisle recognized that 
wrenching changes were occurring 
throughout the economy as a result of 
the appreciation of the dollar and the 
flood of imported products. 

In response to the growing trade def- 
icit, protectionist voices began to be 
heard on Capitol Hill. Bop DOLE pre- 
dicted that 1983 would be the “‘Year of 
Trade” on Capitol Hill. But with the 
economy beginning to move forward 
after the 1982 recession, protectionist 
pressures diminished and the adminis- 
tration successfully avoided a confron- 
tation over trade policy. 

By 1985, as imports continued to 
surge, the Democratic House passed a 
major piece of protectionist legisla- 
tion, while in the Republican Senate 
JACK DANFORTH, and LLOYD BENTSEN, 
were developing a more workable bi- 
partisan trade bill which ultimately 
became the model for the Senate trade 
legislation introduced in early 1987. 
This bill had more than 50 cosponsors. 
The President successfully fended off 
pressures to adopt a trade bill in 1986, 
in part because the Finance Commit- 
tee devoted nearly the entire year 
working to adopt the President’s tax 
reform initiative. At the same time, 
Clayton Yeutter brought a new ag- 
gressiveness to American trade policy. 

Yet today, after more than 3 years 
of work, and after the administration 
finally recognized that both Republi- 
cans and Democrats can work together 
to develop sound trade policy, the 
President has threatened to veto this 
bill. He believes that Congress will 
quickly resubmit another trade bill to 
the White House without a provision 
that provides for advance notification 
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of plant closings. The Democratic 
leadership has clearly indicated that 
with fewer than 60 legislative days left 
in this session, the chances of recon- 
vening the 13 conferences are slim to 
none. 

And there’s no certainty that the 
bill that would emerge out of those 
conferences would not be more protec- 
tionist, and more partisan. It would 
certainly have even more self-served 
provisions than this one already has. 
There is no certainty that the Bryant 
amendment on foreign investment 
would not reappear in the bill. Or that 
the House would not insist on reinsert- 
ing the protectionist changes in the 
countervailing duty and anti-dumping 
laws that it originally included in its 
version of the legislation. Every knowl- 
edgeable observer in the Congress and 
in the administration I have talked to 
concedes this is the best trade bill that 
will emerge during this Congress. 

I think that today is the best oppor- 
tunity we have for responsible trade 
legislation. The economy is basically 
healthy and optimistic today, and 
therefore the pressures of protection- 
ism have faded. Yet, based on past ex- 
perience, it will take at least 2 years to 
draft and pass another trade bill as 
comprehensive as the one before us 
today. Should the economy slow in the 
next 18 months, protectionist pres- 
sures will resurface and we could face 
the prospect of forcing a partisan 
showdown over trade protectionism 
that can only harm our economy. 

NEW ROUND AUTHORITY 

In my view, the most important fea- 
ture of this legislation is the new 
round negotiating authority granted 
to the administration. This grant of 
authority provides our Government 
and the next administration with the 
tools necessary to enter into bilateral 
and multilateral negotiations aimed at 
improving the world’s trading system. 
And it sends a message to our trading 
partners that trade negotiations must 
lead to a more open and fair world 
trading system which permits Ameri- 
can agriculture, mining, manufactur- 
ing, high technology, and service in- 
dustries fairer access to world markets. 

For too long, many of the European 
and Pacific Rim nations have viewed 
trade with the United States as a one- 
way relationship—their industries can 
sell whatever they want in the United 
States. But through an elaborate 
system of tariff and nontariff barriers, 
they close their doors to American ex- 
ports. At the same time, many of our 
trading partners have granted selected 
sectors of their economies direct and 
hidden subsidies which make it impos- 
sible for American companies and 
farmers to compete at home and 
abroad. 

Mr. President, under the new round 
negotiating authority granted to our 
trade representatives in this bill, our 
negotiating position at the Uruguay 
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GATT round is clear cut: Trade must 
be a two-way street. The playing field 
of international trade must be leveled 
so that Americans have the same op- 
portunity to compete abroad as we 
allow other countries to compete in 
the United States. And that means 
ending unfair subsidies, protecting 
patents and copyrights, and opening 
all markets. 

The existence of protectionist bar- 
riers to imports is the most pervasive 
problem facing American exporters in 
the world market. At the same time, it 
is corrosive of the entire international 
trading system, distorting its oper- 
ation in a multiplicity of ways and 
adding to the inability of overall trade 
to grow at more than an insignificant 
pace. 

Under this legislation, one of the 
principal objectives of the new GATT 
round is the revision of the GATT 
with regard to agricultural trade. Such 
revisions will increase U.S. agricultural 
exports by eliminating barriers to 
trade and clarifying GATT rules for 
agriculture. At the same time, our ne- 
gotiators must resolve questions under 
the GATT pertaining to export subsi- 
dies, market pricing, and market 
access. 


UNITED STATES-CANADA FREE TRADE AGREEMENT 

It is important to emphasize that 
the grant of negotiating authority for 
the GATT round, and a resolution of 
the critical issue of agriculture subsi- 
dies is an essential element in the im- 
plementation of the United States- 
Canada Free Trade Agreement. In ex- 
amining the free trade agreement, it is 
readily apparent that American agri- 
culture could well be disadvantaged as 
a result of the elimination of tariffs 
between our two countries. Canada 
has a systematic and pervasive policy 
of subsidizing agriculture and has re- 
fused to eliminate any but the small- 
est of subsidies. 

I would not be inclined to vote for 
the free trade agreement if the United 
States was not prepared to negotiate 
meaningful reductions in agriculture 
subsidies in the multilateral talks at 
the Uruguay round. I believe this leg- 
islation gives the next administration 
adequate tools to convince our trading 
partners, including the Canadians, 
that we will not tolerate unfair subsi- 
dies that prevent American farmers 
from selling in world markets. 

TWO AMERICAS 

Mr. President, in recent years we 
have become a two-tier society. Resi- 
dents of States along the east and west 
coasts have enjoyed prosperous 
growth as jobs in financial, legal, and 
import services have expanded, while 
the Nation’s heartland has endured a 
prolonged depression in agriculture, 
mining, and basic manufacturing. 

However, the pockets of “services 
prosperity” along the coasts will not 
long endure if this Nation’s manufac- 
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turing and agricultural base is de- 
stroyed by unfair foreign subsidies and 
closed foreign markets. As a warning 
for the future, we cannot ignore the 
recent loss of profitability of many of 
our high-tech companies, including 
companies in my State, who have been 
battered by unfair competition from 
Japan and Taiwan, while they are ef- 
fectively barred from selling their 
products in these countries. These pro- 
tectionist barriers must be eliminated, 
and the best way to remove these bar- 
riers is through active and aggressive 
negotiations with our trading part- 
ners. 


SECTION 201 ESCAPE CLAUSE CASES 

Mr. President, the Senate version of 
the trade bill severely restricted the 
President’s ability to deny import 
relief to industries harmed by competi- 
tion from fairly traded foreign manu- 
facturers. Both in the Senate Finance 
Committee and on the Senate floor I 
joined Senator Packwoop in offering 
amendments that would have retained 
the President’s current broad discre- 
tion in reaching a decision on import 
relief under section 201. 

The failure of those amendments, 
and the consequent handcuffing of 
the President’s discretion in these 
cases, convinced me to vote against the 
Senate trade bill because it would 
have insulated our domestic industries 
from the vigor of international compe- 
tition. And it would have guaranteed 
lost sales and profits for some of our 
most competitive export industries, es- 
pecially American agriculture and 
high technology. 

The section 201 provisions contained 
in the Senate bill would have prevent- 
ed the President from denying import 
protection if he determined that the 
costs to the overall economy out- 
weighed the benefits gained from 
import protection. Nor could the Presi- 
dent consider how such protection 
would affect American consumers or 
the retailers and importers who serve 
those consumers. 

Whenever we grant import relief to 
a particular industry under section 
201, we are required to compensate the 
affected trading partner. That means 
for every industry that gets import 
relief, another American industry has 
to pay in the form of increased import 
competition in our market or the loss 
s cie ay to important overseas mar- 

ets. 

In other words, we have to open up 
our market to an equivalent amount of 
imports, or our trading partners can 
invoke their right to raise their tariffs 
on our exports. As a result, in some in- 
stances, we may have to trade off 
some of our strongest and most com- 
petitive industries, our exporters, to 
provide guaranteed import protection 
to industries that, for whatever 
reason, have lost their international 
competitiveness. 
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Too often, the easiest target for 
countries to demand compensation is 
agriculture. If the President knows 
that a country is going to retaliate 
against our agriculture exports, 
shouldn’t he have the option of deny- 
ing import relief to an industry be- 
cause it will further devastate our ag- 
ricultural economy? 

Recent history suggests that our 
trading partners do exact a price from 
American business and farmers when 
the United States unilaterally takes 
action to restrict their products. When 
the United States imposed tariffs on 
imports of Canadian shakes and shin- 
gles, the Canadians immediately re- 
taliated against United States comput- 
ers, books, and some auto parts. Short- 
ly after the timber case, the Canadians 
imposed an 85 cents per bushel tariff 
on American corn. 

The conferees have rejected the 
narrow and restrictive rules the 
Senate imposed on the President, and 
have substantially broadened the 
menu of options available to the Presi- 
dent in import relief cases. At the 
same time, the conferees have re- 
tained a broad measure of the Presi- 
dent’s current authority to weigh the 
effects of import relief on the overall 
economy in reaching a decision on the 
scope of import relief, if any, that 
should be provided under section 201. 

The conference compromise address- 
es the concerns I raised during last 
year’s debate and is sufficiently expan- 
sive to ensure that section 201 pro- 
ceedings do not turn into a protective 
haven for those domestic industries 
that would rather raise barriers to im- 
ports than invest in the productive 
ms oad necessary to meet competi- 
tion. 

UNFAIR FOREIGN TRADE PRACTICES 

The conference compromise sets 
strict deadlines for the administration 
to take action against unfair and un- 
reasonable trade practices and man- 
dates retaliation when our trading 
partners do not live up to agreements 
to end unfair trade practices. Again, 
the conference compromise improves 
on the Senate version of the trade bill, 
by providing the administration far 
broader flexibility to delay, defer, or 
decide not to retaliate when it is deter- 
mined that it would not be in the eco- 
nomic or national security interests of 
the country. 

In my view, the unfair trade practice 
provisions of this compromise are vital 
to maintain the integrity of the nego- 
tiating process in international trade. 
Sanctions against unfair trade prac- 
tices are a last resort to be considered, 
but are vital if our negotiators are 
going to have credibility with our trad- 
ing partners to convince them to live 
up to the agreements they enter into. 

Moreover, I believe we have respon- 
sibly addressed the question of how to 
deal with those countries which main- 
tain a consistent pattern of unfair 
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trading practices which effectively bar 
American companies from selling in 
foreign markets. Under the super 301 
procedure that was originally crafted 
in the Senate, and further modified in 
conference, we have directed the ad- 
ministration to focus its resources on 
eliminating those barriers which have 
the most significant potential to in- 
crease U.S. exports. 

Mr. President, we all have heard of 
instances where foreign countries 
agree to eliminate barriers to U.S. 
trades, only to later find that a whole 
new series of secondary barriers are 
erected which effectively nullify the 
foreign original commitment to open 
its market. Minnesota companies 
trying to sell supercomputers have 
found this to be the case when they 
try to sell their products in Japan. 

Access to the American market is 
the greatest leverage this country 
holds over the rest of the world. The 
message of the section 301 amend- 
ments included in this bill and the pro- 
visions adopted regarding countries 
that maintain consistent patterns of 
unfair trade practices is simple: If 
other countries will not live up to 
trade agreements negotiated in good 
faith, we will deny them access to our 
markets. 


AGRICULTURAL TRADE 

When it comes to unfair trade prac- 
tices involving agricultural trade, the 
conference compromise strengthens 
the President’s hand to thwart such 
practices by extending the authoriza- 
tion for the Export Enhancement Pro- 
gram [EEP] through 1990 and by in- 
creasing the ceiling on the value of 
commodities that can be used under 
that program from $1.5 to $2.5 billion. 

If the U.S. Trade Representative 
{USTR] believes that a foreign gov- 
ernment’s unfair trade practice or 
export subsidy impairs or threatens 
sales of U.S. agricultural commodities 
on the world market, USTR will con- 
tinue to be able to use surplus com- 
modities under the EEP to offset and 
nullify the effects of the foreign gov- 
ernment subsidy. The effectiveness of 
the EEP has been demonstrated in 
recent years when the United States 
used the program against the Europe- 
an Community to gain wheat, corn, 
and soybean sales to the Soviet Union. 
And we used the program successfully 
to win wheat sales to the People’s Re- 
public of China, and most recently a 
600,000-ton wheat sale to India. 

The conference compromise also 
puts pressure on our trading partners 
to seriously negotiate at the Uruguay 
GATT Round on agriculture trade 
issues. If, by 1990, the President 
cannot certify to Congress that signifi- 
cant progress is being made toward re- 
solving agriculture trade and subsidy 
issues, the Secretary of Agriculture is 
given authority to implement a mar- 
keting loan program for the 1990 crops 
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of wheat, feed grains, and soybeans to 
help our farmers sell abroad. 

If foreign governments think they 
can take away our export markets by 
unfairly subsidizing their exports, and 
if foreign governments are unwilling 
to negotiate a reduction in export sub- 
sidies for agriculture, through the 
EEP Program and the threat of the 
marketing loan program the United 
States will have the tools we have 
needed for a long time to meet and 
beat that unfair competition. 

TRADE ADJUSTMENT ASSISTANCE 

We are in a period of rapid change 
in economic technology in the United 
States and throughout the world. 
Workers are not as mobile as manag- 
ers and cannot keep up with changes 
as readily. But change is both inevita- 
ble and good for us as a country and as 
a world trading power. Trade adjust- 
ment assistance [TAA] is a tool we can 
use to help our industries, workers, 
and our communities adapt to rapid 
changes in the world economy and 
become more competitive. 

The conference agreement author- 
izes an annual appropriation of $980 
million for funding the Job Training 
Partnership Act and for TAA. The leg- 
islation also expands the eligibility for 
TAA to workers or firms that supply 
essential goods and services to compa- 
nies that have had to close because of 
increased imports. 

The key to the expansion of benefits 
under TAA hinges on the ability of 
the President to seek GATT approval 
to permit the imposition of a small 
import duty to fund TAA-type pro- 
grams. This fee cannot exceed the cost 
of operating these worker retraining 
programs, up to a maximum level of 
0.15-percent ad valorem. 

It is my hope that our trading part- 
ners will agree to the imposition of 
such an import fee. This funding 
mechanism will provide greater cer- 
tainty to workers who lose their jobs 
because of foreign competition that 
Federal funds will be available to 
allow them to make the difficult and 
5 adjustment to a new profes- 

on. 

Trade adjustment assistance is a 
vital component of an open trading 
system. Since World War II, the 
United States has maintained the 
most open trading system. But implicit 
in our commitment to free trade, is 
the reality that in some instances, for- 
eign competition is likely to produce 
economic dislocation to workers and 
firms in some parts of the economy. 
Trade adjustment assistance is a pro- 
gram which recognizes the reality of 
such economic dislocation and the 
Federal Government’s special respon- 
sibility to ease this dislocation and ad- 
justment. 

We have used TAA for workers on 
Minnesota’s Iron Range and other 
parts of northeastern Minnesota. Our 
experience proves that TAA is essen- 
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tial to both the workers dislocated by 
foreign imports as well to the commu- 
nities that share in the difficult transi- 
tion. TAA works. There just isn’t 
enough money committed to it. 

The current TAA Program is funded 
through regularly authorized and ap- 
propriated funds. However, in recent 
years, the fiscal pressures created by 
the budget deficit have made it in- 
creasingly difficult to ensure that suf- 
ficient funds are available for the TAA 
Program. Because of the record trade 
deficits and increasing import competi- 
tion, trade adjustment assistance is 
more important than ever. 

If we are to maintain our commit- 
ment to an open trading system, it is 
incumbent on the Congress to keep its 
commitment to fund an adjustment 
assistance program for those workers 
who lose their jobs because of import 
competition. That is precisely what an 
import fee would achieve. 

Mr. President, it seems eminently 
fair to this Senator that those who 
benefit and those who profit from im- 
ported products be required to pay 
part of the cost of retraining for 
American workers whose jobs are lost 
because of foreign competition. Even 
if the maximum 0.15-percent fee were 
imposed, the costs to American im- 
porters and consumers of foreign prod- 
ucts would be miniscule. 

We all know that one of the main 
reasons that our import bill has grown 
so high is that many American compa- 
nies have chosen to move their domes- 
tic facilities abroad because they find 
it more profitable to take advantage of 
lower wages that prevail in less devel- 
oped countries. But what about the 
workers left behind? They can’t move 
to Taiwan or South Korea. They have 
to make a serious and difficult read- 
justment back into the labor force. 

Who should pick up the tab for re- 
training and adjustment? I can see no 
reason that importers, and those who 
benefit from moving operations 
abroad should not bear this cost. 


ADVANCE NOTIFICATION OF PLANT CLOSINGS 

Mr. President, it is clear that the 
most controversial aspect of the con- 
ference compromise concerns the pro- 
vision requiring companies with more 
than 100 employees to provide ad- 
vance notice of their intention to close 
a plant. When this issue has presented 
to the Senate last year, I voted in 
favor of the advance notice amend- 
ment for several reasons. 

In my view, advance notice of a 
plant closing is nothing more than a 
matter of decency and courtesy that 
an employer should extend to the em- 
ployees affected and the communities 
involved. Every one of us knows of a 
situation where the main employer in 
a small town has closed down its plant 
with barely a few days notice, and left 
the citizens of the community devas- 
tated. It happens in small towns and it 
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happens in big cities. No employee or 
city is immune. 

There are many socially responsible 
companies in Minnesota and through- 
out this Nation who make every effort 
to provide advance notice of their in- 
tention to close a facility. For exam- 
ple, companies in the steel industry 
and in the automobile industry include 
a plant closing provision in their col- 
lective-bargaining agreements. 

But there are many irresponsible 
companies who close the plant gate 
with barely a few days notice. In fact, 
according to the General Accounting 
Office, the median length of notice 
provided by companies that close a fa- 
cility or have a permanent layoff is 7 
days for blue-collar workers and 14 
days for white-collar workers. 

Mr. President, we all know that com- 
munities heavily subsidize businesses 
through the provision of public utili- 
ties, sewer, water, schools. The Feder- 
al, State, and local governments pro- 
vide a variety of other subsidies by 
way of development grants, SBA 
loans, EDA grants, tax-exempt bonds, 
tax abatements, and a host of other 
incentives to attract businesses to par- 
ticular communities. After committing 
so many resources to attract and main- 
tain companies in their towns, it is just 
irresponsible and arrogant for a com- 
pany to pick up and leave town with 
barely a week’s notice. 

This is especially true in small rural 
communities. I've seen the devastation 
which occurs when the major employ- 
er in a small town such as Jackson or 
Aitkin or Fairmont, MN, decides to 
pickup and leave the community to re- 
locate in the sunbelt. It’s not just the 
jobs lost in the plant; it’s the blow to 
the entire community, and the loss of 
tax base to fund basic public services 
which are predicated on plant commit- 
ments. 

In a small town like Jackson, there 
just are not enough other jobs avail- 
able to cushion the shock of a plant 
closing. And it is not easy to immedi- 
ately attract new companies to these 
small towns to replace the jobs lost. In 
such cases, it is vital that the commu- 
nity and the affected workers be given 
sufficient advance notice to enable 
them to begin to make the painful 
transition from relative prosperity to 
the uncertainty resulting from plant 
closing. 

The purpose of advance notice is not 
to stop companies from shutting down 
and moving out. The business is going 
to do that regardless. The purpose is 
simply to allow for transition by the 
community and the workers and to 
allow small business suppliers who 
have depended on providing goods and 
services to the company that’s closing 
the opportunity to rechannel their 
business efforts. 

Mr. President, workers, communi- 
ties, and State retraining officials need 
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more than 7 days to deal with the 
hardships resulting from a massive 
plant closing. Studies conducted by 
the Office of Technology Assessment 
and the GAO have found several bene- 
fits that result when advance notice is 
provided. For example, advance notice 
allows State authorities the chance to 
deploy retraining and readjustment 
services by the time the job loss takes 
effect. It allows companies, labor, and 
local authorities the time to plan and 
develop adjustment assistance pro- 
grams before workers are dislocated. 

Advance notice makes it easier to 
enroll workers in adjustment pro- 
grams before they are laid off, and 
easier to enlist managers and workers 
as active participants in displaced 
worker projects before the closing or 
layoff. Various reports show that ad- 
vance notice increases worker partici- 
pation in assistance programs because 
it is easier to let workers know that 
help is available before they become 
unemployed and out of touch. 

In addition to improving the effi- 
ciency and effectiveness of adjustment 
programs, advance notice may de- 
crease the cost of a layoff to the com- 
pany. The National Center on Occupa- 
tional Readjustment [NaCOR] states 
that outplacement services are most 
cost effective if initiated while the 
worker is still employed at the plant, 
during the period between the an- 
nouncement and the actual closing. 

Mr. President, I believe there should 
be uniformed Federal legislation con- 
cerning advance notice of plant clos- 
ings. Currently, there are three States 
which impose some type of advance 
notice requirement—Maine, Hawaii, 
and Wisconsin. Eight other States, in- 
cluding Minnesota, have considered 
adopting such legislation. If this issue 
is not addressed at the Federal level, I 
fear that we will see the development 
of a fragmented set of advance notifi- 
cation rules that will ultimately en- 
courage businesses to leave socially re- 
sponsible States that adopt such laws 
and reward States that allow business- 
es to pick up and leave town without a 
day’s notice. 

Although the advance notice provi- 
sion included in the bill does not pre- 
empt State law, adoption of a Federal 
law will surely diminish the momen- 
tum for adoption of conflicting legisla- 
tion in the State legislatures. Mr. 
President, the longer we delay a Fed- 
eral advance notice rule, the greater 
the potential for fragmentation at the 
State level. 

Just look at the debate we have had 
over uniform product liability stand- 
ards. After having built up a set of 50 
different product liability laws 
throughout the country, the business 
community has been urging Congress 
to preempt those laws with a single 
uniform standard. Mr. President, in all 
candor, the business community 
cannot have it both ways. They cannot 
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in one breath ask for a uniform set of 
product liability laws, and then turn 
around and demand that the Federal 
Government not establish a uniform 
law for plant closings. 

Mr. President, the argument ad- 
vanced by opponents of a uniform ad- 
vance notification law is simply that it 
will stifle the flexibility of American 
business to react to changes in the 
marketplace and will slow the growth 
of our economy as has happened in 
Western Europe. I do not accept the 
premise that our economy will be sti- 
fled simply because companies are re- 
quired to notify employees of their in- 
tention to close a plant. 

It is convenient for critics of advance 
notice to cite the slow economic 
growth that has occurred in Europe 
and to blame that problem on Europe- 
an plant closing laws. Yet it is not just 
the European countries that have ad- 
vance notice rules on the books. In 
Canada, there are advance notice rules 
for closings and layoffs. In Japan, 
there are advance notice rules. In 
Taiwan, there are advance notice 
rules. In Hong Kong, there are ad- 
vance notice rules. 

Every one of the Pacific Rim coun- 
tries identified above have grown far 
faster than the United States in the 
past 10 years. How do the critics of ad- 
vance notice rules explain that? And 
the fact that advance notice rules 
have been in existence in Canada, 
Europe, and the Pacific Rim, has not 
stopped American multinationals from 
closing plants in the United States and 
moving their operations to these coun- 
tries. 

Mr. President, I think the plant clos- 
ing admendment that is included in 
this bill is far more reasonable than 
the plant closing legislation that was 
defeated in the House in 1985 and far 
better than the plant closing provision 
that was adopted by the Democrats in 
the Senate Labor Committee. The 
House bill would have required 90 days 
notice and would have provided no ex- 
emptions for faltering companies 
which could be jeopardized by provid- 
ing advance notice. The House bill did 
not contain a provision terminating 
employer liability where an employer 
provides wages and benefits in lieu of 
notice. 

When the plant closing provisions 
were reported out of the Senate Labor 
Committee, the notice requirement 
was 6 months, and the workers and 
the affected communities had the 
right to open an employer’s books 
before the plant shut down. That 
clearly went too far and it was only 
after Republicans including myself, 
Senator Packwoop, Senator HEINZ, 
and Senator D' Auro interceded that 
the provision was ultimately modified 
to be more responsive to the com- 
plaints of the business community. 

Mr. President, I am not convinced 
that the advance-notice provision in- 
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cluded in this bill will harm American 
business. I hope the President will re- 
consider his opposition to the provi- 
sion because I believe his concerns are 
unwarranted. 


HIGH TECHNOLOGY AND INTELLECTUAL 
PROPERTY ISSUES 

The conference agreement contains 
several advanced technology initiatives 
that will enhance this Nation’s ability 
to retain its technological superiority. 
For example, it establishes an Advance 
Technology Program to serve as a 
focal point for cooperation between 
the public and private sectors in the 
development of industrial technology 
and to encourage business to use the 
research, research techniques, and 
know-how developed at Federal re- 
search facilities. 

In addition, the conference agree- 
ment incorporates legislation I intro- 
duced in early 1987 which establishes 
a Presidential Commission that will 
examine options for coordinating busi- 
ness and Government development of 
high-temperature superconductors. 
This emerging technology holds many 
promises in the field of energy conser- 
vation and high-speed supercomput- 
ing. This Commission should lay the 
foundation for better coordination be- 
tween the Government, industry, and 
university researchers in developing 
commercial applications of high-tem- 
perature superconductors. 

This legislation also brings needed 
relief to our high-technology compa- 
nies that have faced unfair competi- 
tion from foreign companies that have 
infringed their patents and copyrights. 
The conference agreement strength- 
ens the effectiveness of section 337 by 
eliminating the requirement to show 
that patent or trademark infringe- 
ment injures a domestic industry. 

We have eliminated the requirement 
that a domestic industry must show 
that it is economically and efficiently 
operated, while broadening the basis 
for finding that an industry actually 
exists in the United States. By so 
doing, the legislation encompasses uni- 
versities and other intellectual proper- 
ty owners who engage in extensive li- 
censing of their rights to manufactur- 
ers in the United States and abroad. 

EXPORT CONTROLS 

The conference agreement stream- 
lines our current export control rules 
and limits the ability of the Defense 
Department to block high-tech ex- 
ports to Western nations. According to 
a recent study prepared by the Nation- 
al Academy of Sciences, U.S. compa- 
nies lose nearly $9 billion in export 
sales because of export controls which 
bar U.S. companies from exporting 
products that are commercially avail- 
able from other Western countries. 
This policy just does not make sense 
in a world where we no longer have a 
monopoly on high-tech products. 
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While the conference compromise 
streamlines our export control rules 
for nonsensitive high-technology prod- 
ucts, it also includes two provisions 
that mandate sanctions for 2 to 5 
years in any case where there is credi- 
ble evidence that a foreign person has 
violated Cocom regulations and the 
violations have resulted in a serious 
impact on the strategic balance of 
forces. 

The legislation also imposes tough 
trade sanctions against Japan's Toshi- 
ba Corp. and Norway’s Kongsberg 
Vaapenfabrikk for their sale of com- 
puter-controlled machine tools, mill- 
ing equipment, and computer controls 
to the Soviet Union. There is no doubt 
that the sale of this equipment has 
significantly enhanced the ability of 
the Soviet Union to operate fleets of 
submarines that are barely audible 
and detectable by the United States 
Navy and the navies of our allies. 

Mr. President, there is strong evi- 
dence that the sale of this equipment 
was motivated out of a simple desire of 
the companies to earn a profit on 
export sales. There was no concern 
about compromising the security of 
the United States and its allies. There 
was no concern about transferring sen- 
sitive technology to the Soviet Union. 
The only concern was with profit, and 
the real economic losers are the Amer- 
ican taxpayers who will be expected to 
finance the advanced technologies nec- 
essary to counter the new threat from 
the Soviet navy. 

There is a price that Toshiba and 
Kongsberg will pay for their breach of 
Western mutual security. They will be 
denied access to a large part of this, 
the richest market in the world. Let 
this be a warning to our other trading 
partners: The United States will 
demand that our allies share the eco- 
nomic burden of guaranteeing West- 
ern security, and any efforts by our 
allies to circumvent the Cocom rules 
will come with a very heavy price. 

Moreover, there is a responsibility 
that our European and Japanese allies 
have to share a greater burden in 
helping the Third World lift itself into 
greater economic prosperity. The 
United States has been absorbing 
nearly two-thirds of the exports of 
Third World countries. The Europeans 
have imported less than 25 percent, 
and the Japanese less than 10 percent. 
These countries have to do more to 
open their markets and share the 
burden of economic development. 

OBJECTIONS TO THE BILL 

Mr. President, there are some apects 
of the conference agreement that I 
find especially troubling. Of most con- 
cern is the provision that allows two 
more companies in the Caribbean 
basin to export ethanol into the 
United States duty free. These facili- 
ties are merely acting as processors for 
cheap European Community wine and 
are undercutting American farmers 
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who have been processing ethanol for 
corn. There is no justification for this 
extension of the grandfather provision 
that was adopted in 1986. 

The conference agreement lifts the 
embargo on the import of Soviet fur- 
skins, despite the unanimous sense of 
the Senate resolution urging the 
Senate conferees to maintain the em- 
bargo. I have already contacted the 
Secretary of Commerce and informed 
him of my intention to introduce legis- 
lation that would raise the tariff on 
such imports if there is any evidence 
that the Soviets are dumping fur in 
the United States market. I expect 
that the Commerce Department will 
closely monitor this situation and will 
take appropriate action to ensure that 
the Soviets will not use their state sub- 
sidies to undercut the American fur 
farmer. 

I am also disappointed that the con- 
ferees deleted a provision included in 
the Senate bill that would have reclas- 
sified and temporarily suspended the 
duty on A/W paper imported for use 
only in the production of reverse os- 
mosis filters. I intend to resubmit this 
issue for consideration when the 
Senate Finance Committee next con- 
siders a miscellaneous tariff bill. 

Mr. President, when I voted against 
the Senate version of the trade bill 
last year, I noted that the Senate bill 
created 81 new Federal and State 
agencies, offices, advisory panels, and 
commissions, and created between 520 
and 1,000 new Government jobs. Al- 
though some of those commissions 
and panels had valid purposes, others 
appeared wasteful of the taxpayers’ 
money. 

The conference compromise reduces 
the number of new Federal and State 
agencies and panels from 81 to 30 and 
reduces the number of new Govern- 
ment jobs to 160. Although this is a 
vast improvement over the Senate bill, 
I still believe that at a time of severe 
pressures on our budget, it is unwise to 
increase spending for all of these new 
panels. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr. President, this conference agree- 
ment will not, by itself, solve our trade 
deficit. That is ultimately the respon- 
sibility of the American business com- 
munity and the employees of those 
companies. However, it will help level 
the playing field of international 
trade, and will strengthen our negotia- 
tors’ hands in the tough bargaining 
that lies ahead at the Uruguay GATT 
Round. I am pleased to vote in favor 
of this bill and I urge the President to 
sign this into law. 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. President, I rise 
to express my support for the Omni- 
bus Trade and Competitiveness Act. 

This bill represents 3 years of effort, 
and thousands of hours of work by 
both Houses of Congress. We had to 
act because the Reagan administration 
didn’t. A $170 billion trade deficit in 
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1987, and the transformation of the 
United States from a net creditor to a 
debtor nation, have failed to wake up 
this administration to the dimensions 
of our current trade crisis. 

Unfortunately, as our trade deficits 
continue to mount—with figures for 
February reaching $14 billion—the 
President still refuses to deal with the 
problem, as indicated by his public 
threats to veto the omnibus trade bill. 

The bill we will be voting on today is 
not perfect, and does not contain a 
number of provisions which I had 
hoped it would include. But it does 
mark a good first step toward tackling 
the trade crisis. For these reasons, it 
deserves the support of the Senate. 

First, this bill contributes to the ex- 
pansion of foreign markets for our do- 
mestic industries, and in particularly 
for the farmers in my State of Iowa, 
who depend on foreign trade for much 
of their livelihood. Specifically, this 
bill increases by 150 percent the 
Export Enhancement Program. This 
program, which uses surplus commod- 
ities to lower U.S. agricultural export 
prices, enables the American grain in- 
dustry to sell its huge surplus of stocks 
overseas. 

The conference report also includes 
a triggered marketing loan for the 
1990 crops of feed grains, soybeans, 
and wheat. This provision requires the 
President to submit a certification to 
Congress no later than 45 days after 
January 1, 1990, as to whether there 
has been significant progress toward 
achieving an agreement with respect 
to agricultural trade under the talks 
on General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade [GATT]. 

The report requires that payments 
in commodities under the Dairy 
Export Incentive Program [DEIP] be 
made in the form of generic commod- 
ities. Furthermore, if the generic com- 
modity certificates are exchanged for 
dairy products, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture must ensure that the dairy 
products are sold for export and that 
the sales do not displace U.S. sales of 
dairy products. 

This bill includes other positive 
measures for American agriculture. 

It strengthens the Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service of the Department of Ag- 
riculture by increasing its authoriza- 
tion for fiscal years 1988 to 1990 by 
$20 million. This increase is directed to 
be used for general market develop- 
ment activities, including market de- 
velopment efforts in developing coun- 
tries. 

The report provides that if the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture determines that 
a foreign country applies meat inspec- 
tion standards, the Secretary must 
consult with the USTR, which must 
then make a recommendation to the 
President as to what action he should 
take. The President may then prohibit 
entry in the United States of a for- 
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eign-produced meat article if that 
product fails to meet the standards 
that apply to meat articles in com- 
merce with the United States. 

The report calls upon Japan to 
remove its import barriers on agricul- 
tural products, including rice, citrus, 
and beef. It also urges Korea to permit 
greater access to its markets to United 
States beef producers. 

The bill further requires the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, within 90 days 
after the President signs it into law, to 
submit a report to Congress specifying 
the planned distribution of resources 
of the Agricultural Department for 
sampling imports of meat, poultry, 
and egg products to ensure compliance 
with Federal laws governing permitted 
levels of pesticide, drugs, and other 
residues in such products. 

The conference report institutes dra- 
matic changes in the structure within 
the Department of Agriculture for 
dealing with trade. It creates an office 
to deal with unfair trade barriers. It 
authorizes funds for the development 
of value-added pork, beef, and poultry. 
It creates an improved system for 
identifying the total value and volume 
of agricultural imports and its impact 
on American agriculture. And it in- 
sures producers of corn-based ethanol 
in the United States that they will 
have virtually unlimited opportunity 
to compete effectively in our domestic 
market. 

In short, the trade bill acknowledges 
the importance of agricultural trade to 
the U.S. farm economy and its central 
role in our entire trade situation. 

In this decade, farm trade surpluses 
have been on the decline. That drop 
has contributed to our growing overall 
deficit. The agricultural title of this 
bill will reverse this decline. To com- 
pete against farmers and government 
programs in the Common Market and 
countries like Australia and Argentina, 
American farmers need the assistance 
of an activist, export-oriented govern- 
ment. We need expanded services in 
the Department of Agriculture, we 
need a Trade Representative who 
pushes foreign governments to remove 
their unfair trade barriers, and we 
need a strong export enhancement 
program. 

The trade bill recognizes the chang- 
ing realities in the world agricultural 
market. In this new market, our Gov- 
ernment must take action, it must de- 
velop new markets, and it must 
expand our trading opportunities. The 
conference report takes a major step 
toward accomplishing these goals. 

The conference report also incorpo- 
rates into existing trade law a stronger 
worker rights provision, which tracks 
legislation I introduced last year with 
Senator REIGLE of Michigan. Under 
the agreement, violations of interna- 
tionally recognized worker rights will 
be considered an unfair trade practice 
under section 301 of the Trade Act, 
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and the U.S. Trade Representative will 
be empowered to take actions against 
other nations that engage in such 
abuses. 

In Morocco today, 11-year-old girls 
work 90 to 110 hours a week, earning 
13 cents an hour weaving rugs for 
which the girls earn $19.34 and which 
are sold for $500 in New York. 

International trade should pro- 
mote—not undermine—living stand- 
ards and working conditions in both 
the developing and the developed 
world. Too often, as in the case of Mo- 
rocco, Thailand, and elsewhere, eco- 
nomic growth is built on the systemat- 
ic repression of its domestic labor 
force. The workers rights provision in 
this trade bill will contribute to stop- 
ping child labor, foreign union-bust- 
ing, and subhuman working conditions 
in the developing world, so that all 
countries can compete on the quality 
of their product, not on the misery 
eee suffering of the people who make 
t. 

The trade bill also strengthens sec- 
tion 301 procedures—our laws against 
unfair practices that bar our compa- 
nies from competing in foreign mar- 
kets. In cases where an existing trade 
agreement is violated, the U.S. Trade 
Representative must act to induce the 
violator to correct the action or pro- 
vide compensation equal to the value 
of the harm done to U.S. commerce. 
The bill imposes time limits for ac- 
tions by U.S. Trade Representative, 
and requires our trade representative 
to identify priority areas for trade lib- 
eralization and identify countries 
which consistently engage in trade dis- 
torting practices. 

Finally, the conference report in- 
cludes a plant closing provision, which 
the President has warned would cause 
him to veto the entire omnibus trade 
bill. This provision is a very modest 
one. It represents a sincere and honest 
effort to allay the concerns of various 
opponents of advanced notification. 

Originally, the provision required 
employers to give communities and 
employees 180 days advance notice of 
anticipated plant closings. As ultimate- 
ly passed, the bill requires only 60 
days advance notice and provides sev- 
eral exemptions for size and situation. 

Is that really out of line? Is it too 
much to ask that a company give an 
employee who has worked there for 
20, maybe 30 years notice that he or 
she is going to be laid off? Is it too 
much to ask that a firm tell a commu- 
nity that depends on it for its revenue 
that it is pulling out of town? 

Every civilized nation in the world— 
Japan, Western Europe, Canada, Aus- 
tralia—every one of them requires 
their companies to give their employ- 
ees advance notification of a plant 
closing. If this trade bill is signed into 
law, the United States will join them. 
It’s about time. If the President re- 
fuses to accept this provision, then I 
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hope the House and Senate will over- 
ride his veto. 

While I support the bulk of this con- 
ference report, the bill does not con- 
tain a number of sections which I be- 
lieve would have made it an even more 
effective tool for the conduct of our 
trade and economic policy, and in- 
cludes a section which I oppose be- 
cause it potentially could harm Ameri- 
can ethanol producers. 

First, the conference dropped a 
House-passed amendment that re- 
quired an inventory of major foreign 
ownership in the United States. This 
provision, which I unsuccessfully tried 
to attach to the trade bill during 
Senate consideration last summer, is a 
simple and modest requirement. 

The purpose of this provision is to 
require all foreign investors who ac- 
quire more than 5 percent of a U.S. 
business enterprise or of U.S. real 
estate to provide basic information 
about themselves and about the in- 
vestment to the Department of Com- 
merce. The amendment further re- 
quires that if the foreign investor has 
an interest of 25 percent or more in a 
U.S. company that investor must dis- 
close the same kind of information 
currently required of U.S. companies 
whose stock is traded on the U.S. ex- 
changes. 

This provision is not designed to dis- 
courage foreign investment in the 
United States. It places no new restric- 
tion, limitation, preconditions, or pre- 
clearance requirements of any kind on 
any foreign investment in the United 
States. It simply requires disclosure of 
significant foreign interests in U.S. 
business and real estate. 

We can no longer hide from the 
issue of foreign investment. In the last 
7 years, foreign ownership of U.S. 
assets has tripled to $1.5 billion. That 
inflow ranks as one of the greatest fi- 
nancial transformations of the post- 
war era, helping turn us from the 
world’s largest creditor into its largest 
debtor. 

This issue will not die with the re- 
moval of the foreign investment provi- 
sion from the trade bill. I have intro- 
duced S. 1697, the Foreign Investment 
Disclosure Act, which was the subject 
of hearings by the Senate Commerce 
Committee in March. I will pursue fur- 
ther action on this matter this year. 

Second, the conference report does 
not contain the provision of the 
Senate-passed Alternative Agricultural 
Products Research Act. That bill pro- 
vides for necessary research to broad- 
en markets for our crops. The research 
is targeted to find nonfood uses for 
crops, such as biodegradable plastics, 
adhesives, and industrial oils. This 
effort would have considerable impact 
on the U.S. trade balance. It would 
benefit farm income and economic de- 
velopment in our rural areas. More- 
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over, it would result in a decrease of 
Government farm payments. 

We have three choices in how we 
deal with the capacity to produce row 
crops. First, we can produce more and 
more, which results in lower prices for 
our farmers. Second, we can leave part 
of our capacity idle. Third, we can find 
new things to do with our capacity. 
The Alternative Agricultural Products 
Research Act provides for research to 
move vigorously toward that third 
choice. 

The Senate acted wisely in adopting 
this amendment and in passing S. 970, 
a separate bill which I introduced, 
which embodies the language of this 
amendment. I was disappointed that 
the conferees dropped this measure 
and I express my strong hope and de- 
termination to see this proposal 
become public law. 

Finally, I take strong exception to a 
provision that opens a strong loophole 
in the law for the duty-free import of 
ethanol shipped from the Caribbean 
Basin. This loophole will undercut do- 
mestic ethanol production, reduce 
demand for American-grown corn, and 
undermine efforts to encourage expan- 
sion of the U.S. ethanol industry. 

This provision will permit certain 
trading companies to transship heavily 
subsidized European wine alcohol 
through Caribbean Basin countries to 
avoid the payment of import duties on 
fuel ethanol produced outside the Car- 
ibbean. 

The Caribbean Basin Economic Re- 
covery Act, adopted in 1983, imposed a 
35 percent substantial transformation 
requirement before CBI ethanol could 
enter the United States duty-free. The 
1986 Tax Reform Act substantially 
tightened that provision, requiring 
ethanol facilities in the Caribbean 
region to use increasing levels of local 
sugar cane in the production of fuel 
grade ethanol for duty-free export to 
the United States. That act required 
that by 1989 CBI producers use 75 per- 
cent CBI feedstock for duty-free treat- 
ment, incrementally increasing levels 
from 30 percent in 1987 to 60 percent 
this year. The omnibus trade bill ex- 
empts five Caribbean Basin companies 
from this feedstock requirement. This 
special treatment for ethanol import- 
ed from the Caribbean Basin is likely 
to displace sales of ethanol produced 
from domestic sources. 

While I support the omnibus trade 
bill, I will continue to pursue the 
matter of duty-free ethanol imports in 
the United States. The conference 
report calls for the International 
Trade Commission and the General 
Accounting Office to conduct a study 
and report to Congress in 1 year with 
their findings the effect on the U.S. 
ethanol industry of the feedstock re- 
quirement for Caribbean Basin etha- 
nol. This study should identify the im- 
portance to the Caribbean nations, as 
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well as to the United States, of strong 
but fair feedstock requirements. 

Furthermore, the ethanol provision 
should be reviewed as the Caribbean 
Basin Initiative comes up for reconsid- 
eration in the next 2 years. During 
hearings on extending the Caribbean 
Basin Economic Recovery Act, the 
question of setting an appropriate 
feedstock requirement for Caribbean 
ethanol must be pursued. 

I supported the Senate position, 
which provided for an increase in CBI 
feedstock levels, and urged the Senate 
conferees to reject the House position 
to open up the U.S. market to duty- 
free CBI ethanol. I assure my col- 
leagues that I will monitor the impact 
of this provision on our domestic etha- 
nol industry and, particularly, its 
effect on the Iowa economy. 

Despite this provision, I believe that 
the seriousness of the U.S. economic 
and trade crisis warrants adoption of 
the omnibus trade bill. In order to re- 
verse the dramatic slide in our trade 
imbalance, we must strengthen our 
trade laws. We must enact new mecha- 
nisms for addressing the unfair trade 
practices of our trade competitors. 
And we must fund training and educa- 
tional programs to help make our 
workers and our industries more com- 
petitive and to soften the impact of in- 
creased foreign competition. This bill 
marks a good first step toward revers- 
ing the decline of America’s position in 
the world economy and strengthening 
our industrial and agricultural econo- 
mies. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, as I stand 
here to voice my strong support for 
the conference report on H.R. 3, the 
Omnibus Trade and Competitiveness 
Act, I can’t help but think of baseball. 

Playoffs. Two out, last of the ninth, 
man on third. They’re at bat but we’re 
up a run. So close to the end and the 
season flashes before your eyes. The 
quick start after spring training. The 
solid run up to the all-star break and 
then the long, hot, dry spells of 
August, so marked by highs and sting- 
ing lows that you can’t believe Sep- 
tember brought solid ground. Steady, 
stunning September when we found 
the rhythm, coalesced as a team, beat 
the odds to be where we are today: 
One run up, two out, last of the ninth. 
And what do you know, up strides 
their batting champ, the batting 
champ—baseball’s Great Communica- 
tor. Suddenly, it’s all very simple. He 
either makes an out or it’s over. All 
the work, the months, all the come- 
backs, all gone with one stroke of the 
pen—bat. 

The passage of this conference 
report is of vast importance to the 
future prosperity and competitiveness 
of our Nation. I just hope we don’t 
choke in the last of the ninth under 
the threat of the Big Bat. 

This trade conference report repre- 
sents 3 years of tireless bipartisan 
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effort. It is undoubtedly the most com- 
prehensive review of U.S. trade laws in 
over 12 years. But even more than the 
collective effect of the individual pro- 
visions, the result of this massive trade 
conference is significant because of 
the message it sends both here and 
abroad that trade policy in the United 
States—what it is, how we make it, 
where we apply it, who it affects—is 
from now on regarded by Congress 
and the American people as central to 
the formation and application of both 
our domestic and foreign policy. 

We have linked the reform of trade 
policy with Federal programs that can 
enhance our productivity and ability 
to compete in the global marketplace. 
We have broadened the trade debate 
to include provisions related to inter- 
national education and training. We 
have sought to craft the trade debate 
to realistically define the reach of 
trade policy by understanding its 
limits, recognizing that the goal of 
trade policy is not to make the world 
over but to help us comprehend it and 
meet its challenge. We have worked to 
channel the trade debate to ensure 
that we promote free and fair trade 
without falling prey to punitive for- 
mulas for retaliation. 

We have done it all after exhaustive 
debate and disagreement and delibera- 
tion and finally—decisiveness. And 
when the air clears of all the bombast, 
it can be said that we have done it 
while reflecting the views of the vast 
majority of Republicans and Demo- 
crats in this Chamber. 

It’s not perfect legislation, but legis- 
lation rarely is—as my colleagues 
would readily agree. I disagree with 
some provisions. But we've all had our 
day in court and the conferees have 
come up with a package whose compo- 
nent parts are supported nearly unani- 
mously by the administration and 
Congress, Republican and Democra 
alike. 1 

And despite all that this bill accom- 
plishes as the first of an ongoing set of 
commitments toward achieving long- 
term U.S. competitiveness, all we hear 
is talk of the inevitable stroke of the 
President’s veto pen. Why? 

It’s not because the bill is too protec- 
tionist. It’s not because of Toshiba or 
foreign investment disclosure or nego- 
tiating authority. It’s not 201 or 301 or 
trade adjustment assistance. It’s not 
because of export controls or intellec- 
tual property rights or workers’ rights. 
In the last of the ninth with two out 
and one on, the Big Bat comes out to 
take on plant closings. 

Let's talk about the plant-closing 
provision—both substantively and as it 
is construed as veto bait by the Presi- 
dent. 

Quite simply, under the provision, 
firms employing 100 or more employ- 
ees are required to provide a 60-day 
notice to their employees and the com- 
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munity if there is to be a plant closing 
or massive layoff of 6 months or more. 
A massive layoff is defined as one that 
affects one-third of the full-time em- 
ployees and at least 50 employees. In 
very large firms, massive is a layoff of 
at least 500 employees. An employer 
who fails to provide such notice would 
be required to provide the workers 
with a day’s pay for each day such 
notice is short of the 60 days and 
would be liable for fines up to $500. 
There are numerous exemptions for 
employers, including, if there were 
economic circumstances that the em- 
ployer could not foresee, or if such 
notice would interfere with attempts 
to keep the plant open or if the em- 
ployer did not have such knowledge 60 
days in advance. This provision would 
only affect 2 percent of all businesses 
in the United States while it would 
protect up to 49 percent of the U.S. 
work force. 

In my view, the plant closings provi- 
sion should hardly be construed as 
revolutionary or draconian from the 
perspective of either labor or business. 
Walter S. Mossberg wrote in Monday’s 
Wall Street Journal, that the provi- 
sion is a “modest” idea. In fact, I'II 
take a moment to defer to Mr. Moss- 
berg's assessment. He wrote: 

* + * The plant-closings language is noth- 
ing more than a modest effort to make sure 
that a few companies inclined to do so don’t 
hide plans to close a plant until the last 
minute, leaving workers and communities in 
the lurch. It is squarely in the tradition of 
such social reforms as the child-labor and 
minimum-wage laws. These act to soften the 
social consequences of free-market decisions 
and thus permit the market continued 
public acceptance without the sort of deep 
Government involvement often practiced 
abroad. 

Does the plant-closings provision 
belong in this trade bill? Yes. When all 
is said and done and we look beyond 
the short-term implications of this 
trade bill, I think there would be 
unanimous agreement in this body in 
the hope that the overriding long- 
term effect of this legislation is to 
help increase our Nation’s competi- 
tiveness. To do so cannot mean taking 
only trade specific steps. The goal of 
international competitiveness reaches 
far beyond trade policy’s grasp. Com- 
petitiveness means investing now in 
our future—bolstering our own domes- 
tic foundations to improve our systems 
of education and training and enhanc- 
ing our commitments to research and 
development. These are no longer in- 
vestments that would be nice to do if 
we could afford them; they are invest- 
ments that we must make because we 
cannot afford not to. 

Investing in the well-being of the 
American labor force is part of our 
commitment to a competitive future 
for our country and that is what the 
plant-closings provision is all about. 
All the major developed countries in 
the world have provisions in law or 
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practice that require advance notice. 
Our firms operating abroad comply 
with these provisions and many major 
union contracts in the United States 
already have provisions requiring 60 or 
more days notice. The plant-closings 
provision enhances the ability of work- 
ers to seek counseling and engage in 
training and retraining and it confers 
on our workers the respect and dignity 
that they deserve. What a small price 
to pay for the working men and 
women of America. 

Why is the plant-closings provision 
veto bait? In all candor, I don’t know. 
The substance of the issue doesn’t 
warrant it. The collective wisdom of 
the myriad of analyses on the subject 
agrees that it is a modest and competi- 
tive enhancing proposal. What is cer- 
tain is that the veto threat emanating 
from the other end of Pennsylvania 
Avenue threatens a fundamental legis- 
lative accomplishment, and as such it 
is both myopic and reckless. 

But it’s a political year and in politi- 
cal years as in playoff games there are 
hidden agendas and smokescreens and 
secret weapons and psyching the other 
guy out—wearing him down, staring 
him down, hoping that he chokes in 
the last of the ninth with one on and 
two out and the batting champ strid- 
ing toward the plate. And so I come 
back to baseball. 

Take it from a Red Sox fan—when 
you choke in the last of the ninth, one 
out away from victory, it’s a long time 
between playoffs. But when the team 
rallies to take on the batting champ 
and he strikes out—even lines out—in 
the last of the ninth, the victory is 
sweet. The most formidable bat never 
beat a team that was united in its de- 
termination to succeed. 

That kind of determination exists in 
this body to see to it that we pass this 
trade bill conference report with 
enough votes to assure an override of 
the President’s veto. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I rise 
today to support the Senate adoption 
of the conference report of H.R. 3, the 
Omnibus Trade and Competitiveness 
Act of 1988. Congress has labored on 
the issue of trade legislation reform 
for 3 years and on balance I believe 
that a good bill has been crafted. A 
veto of H.R. 3 would be disappointing 
and unjustified. 

There are three major achievements 
in this bill. First, for the administra- 
tion, the bill grants the President au- 
thority to negotiate and sign trade 
agreements with our trading partners. 
Additionally, the administration is 
given greater powers to eliminate 
unfair trade barriers and open over- 
seas markets to our exports. Second, 
for U.S. businesses, the trade bill re- 
forms and streamlines our export con- 
trol laws, gives greater protection to 
intellectual property rights and pat- 
ents, and enlarges U.S. export promo- 
tion and marketing programs. Third, 
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the Nation’s working men and women 
will be given greater assistance in 
coping with the impacts of interna- 
tional competition, and benefit from 
education and vocational programs to 
enhance the teaching of foreign lan- 
guages, math, and the sciences. The 
bill also includes a humane require- 
ment that employees be given advance 
notice of the closing of a business or 
plant. 

Mr. President, as a conferee on H.R. 
3, I know full well the efforts that 
were taken to fashion a bill that would 
not be protectionist. However, let’s 
recognize that this is a strong bill and 
with reason; our trade deficit was $156 
billion in 1986 and $171 billion in 1987. 
While I believe budget deficits are still 
the largest hurdle to overcome in 
eliminating the trade deficit, there is a 
compelling need to enact H.R. 3 to 
reform our trading system and put our 
Nation on a more competitive footing 
in world markets. 

As ranking member of the Senate 
Small Business Committee, I worked 
closely with my colleagues to develop 
new initiatives to help and encourage 
small businesses to export. As hearings 
before the committee clearly demon- 
strated, thousands of small businesses 
have the potential to enter export 
markets if given the assistance and 
training. The Small Business Commit- 
tee’s contribution to H.R. 3 provides $5 
million for small business development 
center export assistance grants to pro- 
vide export related services to small 
business. Small Business Administra- 
tion [SBA] loan levels are increased to 
provide small business with additional 
capital for increased manufacturing 
and export resources. Another $3.5 
million is slated for the SBA’s Office 
of International Trade to make more 
staff, resources, and information avail- 
able to small business as they seek to 
enter or expand their presence in 
world markets. I believe that all of 
these provisions are sorely needed. 

I am disturbed over the threatened 
veto of the trade bill because of provi- 
sions requiring the advance notifica- 
tion by employers of the closing or ex- 
pected layoffs at a business or plant. 
Specifically, H.R. 3 would require 60 
days advance notice of a plant closing 
that results in employment loss of at 
least 50 employees at a specific site, or 
a layoff of more than 6 months. No 
employer with fewer than 100 full- 
time employees is covered by these re- 
quirements. Exceptions to the notice 
requirements are provided for unfore- 
seeable business circumstances, falter- 
ing companies, and closure or layoffs 
from temporary projects or undertak- 
ings. Opponents of this provision con- 
tend that, while on their face these 
provisions are relatively innocent, 
they represent “the nose of the camel 
under the tent” in terms of further 
congressional intervention in business 
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dealings. Let me say very clearly that I 
support these notification require- 
ments. An employee and the communi- 
ty deserve to be notified of the loss of 
a job or the closing of a plant in order 
to prepare for the personal, economic, 
and social consequences. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues 
to approve the conference report. Con- 
gress has worked hard and responsibly 
to develop a trade bill to increase our 
competitive standing in world com- 
merce. This legislation is worthy of 
the Senate’s support. 

Mr. WALLOP. Mr. President, there 
are many objectionable provisions in 
this conference report, aside from the 
plant closing provision most frequent- 
ly mentioned by those upset about the 
way this trade bill has been finalized. 
When the Congress of the United 
States deliberately throws away the 
interests of one State, we are all in 
trouble. And with this legislation now 
before us I fear that we are in trouble. 

How can this bill in any seriousness 
be called the Omnibus Trade and 
Competitiveness Act of 1988, when 
provisions in it deliberately set out to 
kill any so-called competitive edge this 
bill was originally designed to create? 

If this bill was truly designed to en- 
hance and expand American trade, 
then it would not contain provisions 
that single out one energy-producing 
State in this country and slap it with 
strict, restrictive export controls for 
refined petroleum products. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am referring to the provision in 
this “Trade and Competitiveness Act” 
that prohibits a new refinery in Alaska 
which refines Alaskan crude from ex- 
porting more than 70,000 barrels per 
day of refined petroleum products. 
This provision is absurd on its face, 
and insulting in its entirety. Already, 
Mr. President, thousands of barrels of 
Alaskan crude are sent to California, 
refined, blended, and then shipped out 
of the country. This legislation makes 
Alaska nothing more than a slave 
State, and it tramples on the rights of 
all small States. 

What next? Why not tell the State 
of Wyoming that in spite of the fact 
that we have one of the world’s largest 
deposits of trona, that we are only al- 
lowed to export 12,000 tons of the re- 
fined soda ash product for overseas 
export. The trona could be shipped to 
another State and then processed 
there for export, but under this sce- 
nario, similar to what is now being im- 
posed upon Alaska, the State of Wyo- 
ming would still only be able to export 
12,000 tons of soda ash for foreign 
export. The idea is absolutely absurd, 
as is the provision included in the 
trade bill on Alaska. It sets a terrible 
precedent. 

With all the rhetoric on this legisla- 
tion, one would have to assume that 
the United States, and the President, 
have done absolutely nothing in the 
trade area for the last 7 years. It 
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should come as no surprise that what 
the administration has done has not 
been mentioned by the proponents of 
this trade bill. What has been done? 
Let me just list a few of the trade ac- 
tions that have been taken by this ad- 
ministration. While the Congress has 
been talking action, the President has 
been taking action. 

Some of these actions have included 
import quotas on sugar, the voluntary 
import quotas on Japanese auto im- 
ports in 1982, motorcycle import 
duties, textile import quotas and stain- 
less and specialty steel quotas in 1983 
and protection for U.S. clothing pro- 
ducers in 1984. And, there has been 
more. In 1985 there were 5-year quotas 
placed on machine tool imports, there 
were tariffs on pasta from EEC na- 
tions and restraints on woodchip im- 
ports from Canada. Then in 1986, 
Hong Kong, South Korea, Taiwan, 
and Japan limited textile exports to 
the United States; import restrictions 
were placed on Canadian shingles, and 
Japan and Taiwan voluntarily re- 
strained machine tool exports. Have 
we forgotten the trade restrictions im- 
posed on Japanese semiconductors and 
Chinese textile exports? Unfortunate- 
ly, the memory capabilities of the ma- 
jority of the Members of Congress has 
to be characterized as convenient. 

Mr. President, we have not been idly 
sitting on our front porch watching 
the world go by. We have acted, the 
President has acted. I, along with 
others, do not believe that the author- 
ity to take retaliatory action against 
unfair trading practices should be 
transferred to the Office of the Spe- 
cial Trade Representative. 

I also do not believe we should even 
be contemplating slapping all the con- 
sumers in America with a hidden tax 
on the foreign products they may 
choose to buy. That is also what this 
legislation does, aside from the plain 
and simple fact that this import tariff 
to fund the Trade Adjustment Assist- 
ance Program is now illegal under 
GATT. I ask you, does this make us 
more competitive as a Nation? I think 
not. 

Unfortunately, the majority of the 
Members of Congress have swallowed 
the myth that America has lost its 
competitive edge—that now we can 
only try to close our market to our- 
selves and to buy only what we make— 
that we now must assume the role of 
the economic and industrial student, 
rather than the world’s economic and 
industrial teacher. 

To those who insist upon this black 
prophecy, I say rubbish. We must 
never lose faith in ourselves as an eco- 
nomic leader, innovator and achiever 
because the rest of the world has not. 
Japan certainly has not. In 1985, the 
United States was home to an estimat- 
ed 44 percent of Japan’s overseas in- 
vestment. 
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I read an interesting article recently 
which contained several statements of 
Hiroshi Takeuchi, chief economist of 
Japan’s long-term credit bank as be- 
lieving that Japan’s wealth is coming 
to America because it represents the 
best potential return on investment. 
he also said that: 

The Japanese role will be to assist the 
United States by exporting money to re- 
build your economy. This is evidence that 
our economy is fundamentally weak while 
your’s is fundamentally strong. 

Throughout most of our 200-plus 
years of existence as a Nation, the 
United States has been a net recipient 
of foreign investment. We should wel- 
come the return of global confidence 
in the strength and vitality of our 
business environment. 

In terms of job creation, the United 
States has no equal in the entire 
world. Since 1982, about 13 million net 
new jobs have been added to the U.S. 
economy, and since 1975 that figure is 
over 25 million. And, in spite of what 
critics say, all those new jobs have not 
been flipping hamburgers at the local 
Burger King. Also included in that 
growing service sector are jobs for 
computer technicians, software spe- 
cialists, accountants and health care 
workers. 

And, America is not losing its manu- 
facturing sector. On the contrary, it is 
only growing stronger and more effi- 
cient. In 1960, some 20.8 percent of our 
gross national product was generated 
by manufacturing with 24.8 percent of 
the work force employed in that 
sector. By 1984, manufacturing ac- 
counted for 21.8 percent of GNP, but 
employed only 16.2 percent of the 
work force. The actual number of 
manufacturing employees has re- 
mained the same at around 20 million. 

U.S. manufacturing output per 
worker is still the highest in the world 
in absolute terms. Each American 
worker produced approximately 
$31,000 worth of goods in 1981 for in- 
stance, compared with $23,700 that 
year for each Japanese worker and 
$24,900 per German worker. Recently 
because of incentives provided by for- 
eign competition along with Federal 
tax cuts and reduced Federal regula- 
tion, our past trend toward low pro- 
ductivity growth is reversing itself as 
well. 

Contrary to what has become a re- 
cently ingrained belief fostered by the 
Democratic Party, America’s tradition 
of inventiveness and productivity does 
still continue today. It continues in 
the manufacture of computers, pro- 
gram software, superconductors, bio- 
technology and advanced medical 
equipment. In this last decade the 
United States has created more jobs 
and grown faster than most of its ad- 
vanced competitors. 

It may just come as a surprise to 
most Americans, as Washington Times 
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columnist Warren Brookes has point- 
ed out, that since 1982 Japanese em- 
ployment has risen only 3.5 percent, in 
a period when United States employ- 
ment soared more than 11 percent. 
American workers and consumers are 
increasing their living standards; Japa- 
nese are not. 

We are making a political issue out 
of a global economic issue, and I fear 
our businesses, both large and small, 
our farmers and our ranchers, our 
manufacturers, and our service compa- 
nies will suffer for it. Mr. President, 
when this bill originally passed the 
Senate, an article appeared in the Wy- 
oming State Tribune last year which 
forecasted the potential loss of up to 
300 jobs in my home State. In my 
opinion, this conference report is no 
real improvement over the Senate- 
passed bill, and I do fear that my 
State which is just on the edge of ex- 
panding its export markets in soda 
ash, coal, beef, wool and many other 
agricultural products will surely suffer 
as a result of this legislation. Mr. 
President, I ask that this article, as 
well as an editorial from today’s Wall 
Street Journal, “Politics vs. Reality,” 
be printed in their entirety immediate- 
ly following my remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. President, I will vote against this 
conference report, in an effort to pro- 
tect my State from losing jobs, and 
from losing the export ground we have 
worked so hard to gain in the last 
decade. I believe this legislation not 
only throws away the interests of 
Alaska, but Wyoming and every other 
State in America. It does not make us 
more competitive, but it will make us 
less competitive. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


TRADE LEGISLATION SAID THREAT TO 300 
STATE Joss 


A national group opposed to protectionist 
legislation claims Wyoming could lose 300 
jobs if major trade legislation now before 
Congress is approved. 

The 300 jobs represent 3 percent of the 
total manufacturing employment in Wyo- 
ming, said Richard Fink, president of the 
Citizens for a Sound Economy. 

“If the U.S. embarks on a binge of protec- 
tionism, we can fully expect other nations 
to retaliate against American exports,” Fink 
said this week. 

Fink noted foreign export of Wyoming 
products has risen by 1,800 percent in 
recent years, from $6 million in 1977 to $114 
million in 1983 and said that represents 5 
percent of all manufacturing in Wyoming. 

He said $33 million of that $114 million 
was in agricultural products—6 percent of 
the state's total agricultural production. 

All nations being threatened with new 
U.S. tariffs have said they will retaliate, 
Fink said. 

“Wyoming risks losing major exports if 
the U.S. falls into the trap of charge and 
counter-charge on trade,” Fink said. 

Fink said 3,258 Wyoming jobs are directly 
dependent on foreign export sales. 
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Some of the legislation CSE is trying to 
defeat includes new tariffs against any for- 
eign country which refuses to reduce its 
trade surplus with the United States. 

“We urge Congress to enact legislation 
that will expand trade, not restrict it,” Fink 
said. “Congress must not overlook the enor- 
mous and unjustifiable cost to American 
consumers of slapping on import controls. 

“A protectionist trade bill would do great 
damage to the U.S. economy. It must be 
avoided at all costs,” 


Po.iTics vs. REALITY 


Business is embarked on a capital-spend- 
ing binge, yesterday’s Commerce Depart- 
ment economic statistics made clear. New 
factories, machine tools, computers, bulldoz- 
ers, trucks, rail cars and what have you are 
being bought at a rate 32.5% above a year 
ago. Clearly something very interesting is 
going on. Clearly as well, some of our most 
vocal politicians are trying desperately to 
pretend it isn’t happening. 

Boards of directors don’t sink billions of 
dollars of shareholders’ money into heavy 
equipment unless they are optimistic about 
the business future. Neither last fall's stock 
crash, nor the advanced age of the current 
economic recovery, nor the pessimism of 
some of our more lugubrious economic phi- 
losophers is deterring them. 

There are micro as well as macro reasons. 
On the micro side, rapidly advancing manu- 
facturing technology—utilizing newly in- 
vented computer software to control orders, 
production and distribution—makes possible 
sharp gains in manufacturing productivity. 
Economist Paul Craig Roberts says the im- 
provements are the highest of the postwar 
era, averaging 4.6% a year compared with 
2.3% in the 1970s, 2.7% in the 1960s and 2% 
in the 1950s. 

Productivity increases generate wealth. 
Rising wealth creates new jobs, more than 
replacing the old jobs lost through the new 
efficiencies. That is why the sharp rise in 
productivity has been accompanied by a 
sharp decline in unemployment, to the 
lowest level in 14 years. Assertions by union 
leaders and liberal politicians that the new 
jobs are inferior are simply wrong. Practi- 
cally any computer job is superior to an as- 
sembly-line job in pay and working condi- 
tions to cite one example. Some individuals 
laid off by the new technology may indeed 
fare worse, but in a macroeconomic sense, 
the proof of the pudding is to be found in 
statistics that show the real, disposable per- 
sonal income of Americans rising at a robust 
2.6% annual rate. 

But, the political rhetoricians ask, what 
about the trade deficit? Well, the trade defi- 
cit, as nearly as it can be measured (which is 
to say hardly at all), fell in the first quarter. 
But aside from that it is not entirely clear 
what it is about the trade deficit that is sup- 
posed to worry us other than the way it is 
being used to try to pass a monstrous trade 
bill. For example, there should be little to 
worry us in the fact that multinational com- 
panies, both foreign and domestic, are 
buying the most advanced production equip- 
ment they can find in Japan and Europe to 
equip factories in the U.S. They also are or- 
dering large amounts of American equip- 
ment, as a sharp rise in machine-tool orders 
since last summer attests. 

And what about the federal budget defi- 
cit? Well, estimates of that are being pared 
as well, to somethng under $150 billion. A 
buoyant economy, it seems, has caused fed- 
eral revenues to rise faster than was expect- 
ed. 
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Which brings us to the question of wheth- 
er federal policy has had anything at all to 
do with this resurgent economic vigor. The 
first answer is that a free people make their 
own economy through hard work, imagina- 
tion and willingness to take risks. The 
second answer is that federal policies are 
indeed important. They determine whether 
there is a climate for growth, or suffocation. 

We now have a climate for growth. It is no 
accident that business is expanding rapidly 
in the first year of the full impact of the 
1986 tax reform. New supply-side tax rates, 
a product of more than 10 years of political 
effort, are in place. They are doing exactly 
what we and all those others who fought for 
them said they would do, encouraging work 
and investment. The federal tax code no 
longer can be said to penalize success. When 
you don’t penalize success, you get more of 
it. 

Government is containing inflation. Com- 
merce put the first-quarter GNP deflator— 
the most comprehensive inflation measure— 
at a relatively benign 2.4% annual rate. 
That is below the 2.7% rate in the fourth 
quarter last year. The high inflation of the 
1970s wipe out a large chunk of the nation’s 
capital, not to mention its infrastructure. 
That lost capital now is being replaced by 
new, more efficient capacity. 

None of what we have described above is 
anything like what we are hearing from 
Messrs. Jackson and Dukakis on the cam- 
paign trail or from Senate Majority Leader 
Byrd as he explains how shutting down for- 
eign trade is going to make us all rich. The 
politics of decline is alive and well in the 
Democratic Party and receives an inordi- 
nate amount of attention from the Wash- 
ington-centered press. But something quite 
different from the politics of decline put all 
those impressive economic numbers on the 
board: the politics of growth. 

Mr. DASCHLE. Mr. President, I feel 
compelled to rise to address some of 
the erroneous statements that have 
been made in this Chamber and in the 
media regarding this legislation. 

I am particularly concerned that 
some have attempted to mischaracter- 
ize the agricultural section of the bill 
as a weak attempt to improve our de- 
clining position in agricultural trade. 
Obviously, this legislation will be an 
important tool to reverse the precipi- 
tous decline in our agricultural ex- 
ports. 

It should be obvious to any informed 
observer that the number of producer 
organizations supporting this confer- 
ence report is proof enough of the 
benefit this will present for the agri- 
cultural economy. Those farm organi- 
zations formally endorsing this confer- 
ence report include the National 
Farmers Union, the American Farm 
Bureau, the National Association of 
Wheatgrowers, the Rice Millers’ Asso- 
ciation, the American Soybean Asso- 
ciation, and the National Farmers Or- 
ganization. 

The agricultural provisions follow 
the same standard that I applied to 
the entire trade bill. They force the 
President to take action on agricultur- 
al trade. It is far from a toothless bill, 
as one Senator described these provi- 
sions. As the Senator from Texas, the 
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chairman of the Finance Committee 
said, “this bill does restrict the Presi- 
dent’s discretion. It restricts his legal 
authority to do nothing.” 

Some have charged that the trig- 
gered marketing loan and the added 
authority for the export enhancement 
program are totally discretionary and 
might be changed by the 1990 farm 
bill. Obviously, when one reads the 
provisions agreed to by the conferees, 
the language is anything but discre- 
tionary. 

This administration has placed great 
emphasis on the GATT negotiations 
and the potential that an internation- 
al agreement will be reached on the 
elimination of agricultural subsidies. 
Any impartial observer of these nego- 
tiations would have to conclude that 
ay have been less than successful to 

ate. 

In very strongly worded language, 
this trade bill directs the President to 
implement a triggered marketing loan 
if multilateral subsidy negotiations 
fail within the next 2 years. All agri- 
cultural experts understand the effect 
that the cotton and rice marketing 
loan had in improving the exports of 
those commodities. 

It is equally understood that most of 
our foreign competitors are justifiably 
concerned that such a marketing loan 
might be implemented by the United 
States. The mere threat of a market- 
ing loan may well do more to advance 
these subsidy negotiations than all of 
the recent discussions between our 
trade negotiators. 

The bill requires the President to ac- 
tivate a marketing loan for the 1990 
crop, which obviously will occur before 
the 1990 farm bill is considered by 
Congress, if sufficient progress has not 
been made to reach this international 
agreement. Only if he certifies that 
this marketing loan will harm his ne- 
gotiations can he choose not to acti- 
vate the marketing loan. 

In that case, an expanded Export 
Enhancement Program must be imple- 
mented unless this would also harm 
his negotiations. Both of these pro- 
grams are placed on the President’s 
desk to spur on these negotiations. He 
cannot simply choose to do nothing, 
which would truly be the result of a 
discretionary program. 

If any President chose not to use 
these programs without just cause, he 
would be in violation of the law, and 
neither the Congress, nor the Senate 
Agriculture Committee would stand 
still for such a clear disregard of con- 
gressional intent. 

Second, this legislation extends and 
increases by 150 percent the authori- 
zation for the Export Enhancement 
Program [EEP]. This program was 
originally included in the 1985 farm 
bill. It has been the single most impor- 
tant export tool in regaining the 
market position we have earned 
during recent months in agricultural 
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exports. The mere mention of the 
Export Enahancement Program brings 
complaints from our foreign competi- 
tors who are well aware of its effec- 
tiveness in the international market. 

In addition, a concern has been 
raised about the effect this legislation 
could have on the domestic ethanol in- 
dustry. As a long-time supporter of al- 
ternative liquid fuels development in 
this country, no one is more sensitive 
than I to the threat of unfair competi- 
tion in this area. With this perspective 
in mind, I am confident that a poten- 
tial threat to domestic producers has 
been averted through the efforts of 
the Senate trade bill conferees. 

During the initial stages of the con- 
ference on the trade bill, the House 
advocated an open-ended CBI ethanol 
provision which could have opened the 
doors to unlimited volumes of Caribbe- 
an ethanol. This proposal would have 
allowed ethanol producers in Caribbe- 
an basin initiative [CBI] nations to 
transship non-CBI alcohol through 
CBI countries to avoid paying an 
import duty until 1992. 

The practice of simply dehydrating 
non-CBI ethanol in CBI countries for 
the purpose of avoiding tariff is unfair 
to the domestic ethanol industry and 
is inconsistent with the spirit of the 
omnibus trade bill. I am pleased that 
the conferees have acknowledged this 
fact in the final conference agreement. 

As a result of our insistence on the 
Senate side, several modifications were 
made to the House CBI ethanol pro- 
posal which protect the legitimate in- 
terests of the domestic ethanol indus- 
try against unfair foreign competition. 
First, the conference agreement only 
affects five Caribbean facilities which 
made capital investments before the 
CBI loophole was closed by enactment 
of the Tax Reform Act of 1986. 
Second, the provision expires at the 
end of 1989 when all CBI producers 
will be required to meet the local con- 
tent requirements established in the 
Tax Reform Act. Third, strict volume 
limitations have been imposed by this 
bill on each Caribbean facility in the 
House amendment, which insures that 
the floodgates will not be opened to 
ethanol imports. And finally, only two 
of the five companies covered by the 
provision are currently on-line and 
producing, which is expected to reduce 
the actual import level below that set 
by the Senate ceiling. 

Mr. President, the Senate conferees 
have insured that imports of dehy- 
drated product from Caribbean coun- 
tries will be substantially below the 
levels that could be harmful to the do- 
mestic industry. In fact, certain do- 
mestic interests have advised me that 
the potential adverse impact of the 
House language has been greatly di- 
minished by these limitations. 

It is my hope that the Congress will 
build on this foundation in subsequent 
legislation to further promote the in- 
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terests of the domestic ethanol indus- 
try by carrying forward the promising 
market expansion that has begun in 
the past year. Such expansion holds 
tremendous promise yor our farmers, 
our motorists and the environment of 
our congested urban areas. 

There also has been erroneous state- 
ments made regarding the cost of this 
legislation. Some have labeled this 
conference report with a $6 billion 
price tag. Once again, this misses the 
mark by a wide margin. The Congres- 
sional Budget Office is unable to sub- 
stantiate any such figure, and in fact, 
estimates the total first year authori- 
zations of this trade bill at $1.8 billion. 
Of that, only approximately $200 mil- 
lion are actual outlays. 

Another erroneous assertion was 
made that this conference report will 
mandate a $500,000 payment to a 
Washington law firm. Nowhere in this 
bill can this be found, because, quite 
frankly, it doesn’t exist. The legisla- 
tion does authorize the Secretary to 
provide financial assistance to produc- 
er groups fighting foreign attacks on 
our domestic agricultural programs, 
such as that encountered by the Na- 
tion’s corn producers against a Canadi- 
an subsidy suit. 

Some Senators have expressed con- 
cern that the section 301 changes in 
this bill may result in retaliation 
against agricultural exports, if not 
used properly by the President. Obvi- 
ously, that is the case now. Retaliation 
against agricultural products could 
occur as a result of existing section 301 
complaints. 

These section 301 provisions, in part 
sponsored by a bipartisan list of Sena- 
tors, including Senators BYRD, DOLE, 
RIEGLE, and DANFORTH, will require the 
President to aggressively pursue 
unfair trade practices. At the same 
time, however, limited discretionary 
authority is provided the President to 
balance the needs of specific economic 
sectors, such as agriculture. 

The list of agricultural organizations 
endorsing this legislation is all that 
needs to be said to put this concern to 
rest. If retaliation were a real possibili- 
ty, you can be certain these organiza- 
tions would not be supporting this bill. 

Finally, this legislation contains one 
of my provisions that forces the Presi- 
dent to take action against countries 
using meat inspection requirements as 
poorly disguised trade barriers. 

Let me conclude, Mr. President, by 
saying that the agricultural provisions 
of the trade bill are by far as impor- 
tant as any single agricultural pro- 
gram I have supported. Any President 
who understands the importance of 
trade and is a tough trade negotiator 
will thank the Agriculture Committee 
and this Congress for providing him 
with the tools he needs to negotiate 
away trade barriers. 
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No longer will any President be able 
to stand idly by while our trade posi- 
tion drops like it has during the past 6 
years. This legislation will improve our 
bargaining position in the internation- 
al market. It will also make certain 
that action, rather than silence, is the 
response agricultural producers re- 
ceive when they seek the assistance of 
this Government in fighting unfair 
trade barriers. 

It is the reason why it has received 
bipartisan support from the Agricul- 
ture Committee. It is the reason why 
the House has approved this language. 
And, it is the reason why agricultural 
producer groups from across the philo- 
sophical spectrum support this bill. 
That is why it should receive the sup- 
port of the Senate and should be 
signed into law by President Reagan. 

Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have left? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas has 2 minutes and 
45 seconds. 

Mr. DOLE. I yield any time I have 
left. 

Mr. BENTSEN. I thank the distin- 
guished leader for the minority. 

Let me say that I have always en- 
joyed the exchange in working with 
the distinguished Senator from the 
State of Kansas. He is an able leader 
for his point of view and his party. 

My concern is that this trade bill is 
not a Phoenix that is going to rise sud- 
denly from the ashes, pure in form. 

I heard someone earlier say this was 
not a perfect bill. I have been in the 
Senate now for some 17 years. I have 
not found that perfect bill. Many 
times I wish I could just vote for 95 
percent of a bill. But you cannot do 
that. You vote it up or down. 

I think this is good legislation. What 
we have done is say to the President of 
the United States that you are going 
to be denied something that exists 
under present law. You are going to be 
denied the opportunity, in time of 
trade crisis, to do nothing. The Presi- 
dent has to respond. 

The bill calls for accountability on 
the part of the President. Not this 
President. We are talking about the 
next President. We do not know 
whether he is going to be a Democrat 
or a Republican. But this is a biparti- 
san piece of legislation. 

I can go through a long list of Re- 
publican Senators and Democratic 
Senators who have been a part of this 
compromise. I can tell you of the innu- 
merable times we have met with this 
administration to accommodate some 
of their desires and some of their con- 
cerns. 

If this piece of legislation does not 
pass, I can tell you that under the 
present laws, the only mandatory laws 
are the laws limiting imports into our 
market. 

Our tariffs are permanent laws. Our 
antidumping and countervailing duty 
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laws, which assess penalty duties 
against unfair imports, are permanent 
laws which mandate action. But our 
laws to open markets and negotiate re- 
ductions in foreign trade barriers are 
not mandatory. Some of them are not 
even enforced. 

So if this bill is not enacted, we will 
leave the next President with the au- 
thority to restrict trade, but not the 
authority to open it. 

That concerns me because we have 
seen a rise of protectionism around 
the world. We have seen a return to 
mercantilism, there is very little free 
trade left. What this bill does is to 
open markets, to encourage trade 
around the world so all nations can 
prosper. 

We have a bill here introduced with 
48 cosponsors to give this Nation a bi- 
partisan trade policy for world leader- 
ship and competitiveness, based on a 
consensus between the executive and 
legislative branches here at home. To 
lose this chance over a peripheral 
issue like plant closing notification is 
much too high a price to pay. 

For those who think we will auto- 
matically have a new bill, that is not 
the way it is. All those amendments 
that were offered before can be of- 
fered again. We have a very crowded 
agenda on the Finance Committee and 
on the floor of the U.S. Senate; high 
priority items to accomplish. The 
House can have a closed rule, but that 
is not the case here under our rules. 
The fight would have to be taken up 
again. The weeks and weeks we spent 
on the floor of the Senate and the 
months and months we spent in con- 
ference negotiating out the differ- 
ences, those are the choices. That is 
what we face again. 

The bill has provisions that affect 
every Senator. We are talking about 
trying to promote agriculture and re- 
storing our fair market share in the 
world for U.S. farmers. We are talking 
about repealing an unfair windfall 
profits tax that is a disincentive for 
drilling in this country. We are talking 
about protecting patents and copy- 
rights, and the research money that 
has been spent in this country on in- 
tellectual property when it is stolen by 
others and shipped back to us in the 
form of products. These are the things 
that are in this legislation, that we 
will let pass by if this bill goes down 
the tube. 

I ask my colleagues, Democrats and 
Republicans alike, to vote for a major 
piece of trade legislation that will help 
open up the markets of the world. 

Mr. President, do I have all the time 
remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 42 seconds remaining. 

Mr. BENTSEN. I am asking, are 
cr. others who have time remain- 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Hampshire has 
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time, and the Senator from Texas, 
Senator GRAMM, has time. 

Mr. BENTSEN. I retain my time. I 
yield the floor to the two Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas, Senator BENTSEN, 
retains his time. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, Mr. 
Gramm, I understand, does not wish to 
utilize his time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Hampshire, Sena- 
tor RUDMAN, has 2 minutes. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I am in- 
formed by the staff on the other side 
of the aisle neither Mr. Gramm nor 
Mr. RUDMAN wishes to use the time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All 
time having been yielded back, the 
question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the call for 
the regular order be automatic at the 
close of 15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The yeas and nays have been or- 
dered, and the clerk will call the role. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the role. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
BweEn] is absent because of illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GRAHAM). Are there any other Sena- 
tors in the Chamber who desire to 
vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 63, 
nays 36, as follows: 

[Rollcall Vote No. 110 Leg.] 


YEAS—63 
Adams Durenberger Mikulski 
Baucus Exon Mitchell 
Bentsen Ford Moynihan 
Bingaman Fowler Nickles 
Bond Glenn Nunn 
Boren Gore Packwood 
Bradley Graham Pell 
Breaux Harkin Pryor 
Bumpers Heflin Reid 
Burdick Heinz Riegle 
Byrd Hollings Rockefeller 
Chafee Inouye Roth 
Chiles Johnston Sanford 
Cohen Kennedy Sarbanes 
Conrad Kerry Sasser 
Cranston Lautenberg Shelby 
Danforth Leahy Simon 
Daschle Levin Specter 
DeConcini Matsunaga Stennis 
Dixon Melcher Weicker 
Dodd Metzenbaum Wirth 
NAYS—36 
Armstrong Hecht Proxmire 
Boschwitz Helms Quayle 
Cochran Humphrey Rudman 
D'Amato Karnes Simpson 
Dole Kassebaum Stafford 
Domenici Kasten Stevens 
Evans Lugar Symms 
Garn McCain Thurmond 
Gramm McClure Trible 
Grassley McConnell Wallop 
Hatch Murkowski Warner 
Hatfield Pressler Wilson 
NOT VOTING—1 
Biden 


So the conference report was agreed 
to. 
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Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the con- 
ference report was agreed to. 

Mr. DOLE. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


RECOGNITION OF SENATORS 
BENTSEN AND DANFORTH 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senators from 
Texas and Missouri are recognized for 
5 minutes each. 

The Senate will be in order. The 
Senate will be in order. Those Sena- 
tors who have conversations that do 
not relate to the business before the 
Senate please adjourn to the Cloak- 
room. 

The Senator from Texas. 

Mr. BENTSEN. I yield my time to 
my distinguished colleague. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, I 
thank the Chair. I thank the Senator 
from Texas. 

I note that the Senate is not in 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate is not in order. Those Senators 
who have business other than that 
before the Senate please adjourn to 
the Cloakroom. 

The Senator from Missouri is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, may we 
have order in the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. Those Sena- 
tors who have conversations that do 
not relate to the business before the 
Senate please adjourn to the Cloak- 
room. 

The Senator from Missouri is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, I 
want to express my appreciation to all 
those who have supported this bill and 
worked so hard for its enactment—es- 
pecially to Senator Bentsen, the chair- 
man of the Finance Committee, who 
has really done a remarkable job of 
negotiating on this bill and bringing it 
to the point where it is now. 

I also want to express my apprecia- 
tion to the majority leader, Senator 
Byrp, for his considerable effort; and 
to the many staff people who have 
worked so hard on this, especially Jeff 
Lang and Josh Bolten of the finance 
majority and minority stall; Sue 
Schwab and Marjorie Chorlins of my 
staff; and so many more. 

Mr. President, I wanted to give my 
thoughts as to where we are now and 
where I think we are going from here. 

First, let me say that I believe that 
this bill is dead. I said that a week ago 
last Thursday when the decision was 
made to keep the plant-closing provi- 
sion in the legislation. I did not believe 
at that time it was possible for us to 
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avoid a Presidential veto with the 
plant-closing measure in this legisla- 
tion. Nor did I believe that there was 
any more than an outside chance of 
overriding a veto. It is not that I am 
against the plant closing provision as 
it appears in the bill. I think it is a 
perfectly reasonable provision. But 
from the outset, it has been clear to 
me that the bill just could not carry it. 
This legislation has gone on for so 
long. We have been working on it for 
so long that it has been a marathon. It 
has been somewhat like swimming the 
English Channel, but with an added 
element. It is as though you get about 
a mile from the shore, and somebody 
hands you a 200-pound barbell and 
says, “Will you please carry this bar- 
bell the last mile? We simply could not 
do it. So the bill is going to be vetoed. 

We had 63 votes for the bill. That is 
in my opinion, the high water mark. 
We might lose a few in the meantime. 
I do not think we are going to gain any 
more. So it is my judgement that we 
should face reality and recognize that 
the chance of overriding the Presi- 
den’s veto is nill. 

The following question has been 
raised repeatedly: Is it possible for 
there to be a second bill? I have said in 
arguing for this legislation that it is 
doubtful. It is doubtful that we can 
have a second bill. But, Mr. President, 
that is where the action is going to be 
now. The question is whether we can 
proceed with legislation without the 
plant-closing provison. We cannot pass 
a trade bill with the plant closing pro- 
vision in it. So can we have a bill? I do 
not know. I hope that we can. 

We have come so far with this legis- 
lation. It is really remarkable, when 
you think about it, what we have ac- 
complished. We have produced a con- 
sensus on what trade legislation 
should look like. We have a consensus 
that involves a strong majority of the 
House and of the Senate. We have a 
consensus that includes both the busi- 
ness leadership of this country and 
the labor leadership of this country, 
except on the issue of the plant-clos- 
ing provision. Even the President is 
apparently willing to sign onto the 
bill. At least that was the word I was 
getting from the administration; that 
except for plant closing, the President 
would have signed the bill. This con- 
sensus on what trade legislation 
should look like is itself a mighty ac- 
complishment. I think we should take 
some heart from that accomplish- 
ment. It would appear, then, that we 
are in a position to pass another trade 
bill. Whether we can do so is up to the 
administration, and it is up to the 
leadership of the Congress. 

It is partly up to the administration. 
What will the veto message look like? 
If the veto message focuses on plant 
closing, and maybe the Alaskan oil 
issue—a very short list—I think that 
would be a very encouraging sign from 
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the administration. If, on the other 
hand, the administration has a very 
long list of all the complaints anybody 
can think of about the details of the 
bill, that clearly would be a sign to the 
Congress that the administration is 
not serious about trade legislation this 
year. 

Similarly, the question of whether 
or not we are going to have another 
bill is partly up to the leadership of 
the Congress. Are our friends on the 
other side of the aisle willing to press 
forward with a bill that does not have 
the plant-closing provision in it? Do 
they want a trade bill passed this year 
or do they not? All of us are politi- 
cians, and I understand the value some 
may see in having this bill as a politi- 
cal issue rather than as the law of the 
land. But that is a question that will 
have to be asked on the other side of 
the aisle. 

Then, of course, there is the ques- 
tion of time. But I think that if we 
want a bill badly enough, we will make 
the time. We will make the time to 
pass it, and we will make the effort to 
keep that bill streamlined and simpli- 
fied, the kind of thing that the Presi- 
dent would sign. 

Mr. President, we have come a long 
way. This bill is dead, in my opinion. 
But the trade components of this bill 
are very much alive. 

This particular vehicle, I think—I 
am confident—cannot survive. But the 
trade legislation in particular, worked 
out between the Finance Committee 
and the Ways and Means Committee, 
surely can survive. It is important leg- 
islation, and there is a future for it. 

So it is my hope that the administra- 
tion, in preparing its veto message, will 
keep that message as streamlined as 
possible and that they will show that 
they want to enact trade legislation; 
and, further, that the leadership of 
Congress, both in the House and the 
Senate, will begin working today to 
pass a bill which the President can 
sign. 

Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DANFORTH. I yield. 

Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, there 
can be absolutely no question about 
this side of the isle wanting a trade 
bill. We had only one on this side of 
the aisle who voted against it—almost 
unanimous. 

There can be no question about the 
chairman of the Finance Committee 
and the chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee wanting a bill. We 
have devoted months on end working 
on this piece of legislation, because we 
think it is very important that Con- 
gress share in this responsibility. 

There can be no question about our 
having had bipartisan support for this 
and having negotiated time and time 
again with this administration and 
making concessions to them. 
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As the distinguished Senator from 
Missouri was citing the other day, we 
had two of the Cabinet officers in my 
office. They said, “We just have to 
have something more out of these ne- 
gotiations,” and I brought out four 
pages of single line items that we had 
conceded or changed or compromised 
to try to help them. 

You just do not get a perfect bill 
around here. This is a consensus bill, 
and I think it is good legislation. 
Whether or not we will be able to 
bring it back if it is vetoed and we 
cannot override it—and obviously the 
odds are very much against us. We had 
an exact count on what this vote was. 
We said it was 63 to 36 this morning, 
because people had taken positions, 
and it would be quite an uphill thing 
to try to get them converted. I do not 
give up hope on that, but it is obvious- 
ly uphill. To bring it back again and go 
through the months and months of 
negotiation, we do not have the time 
to do that. It is going to be exceeding- 
ly difficult to do. 

I think it is a high risk on the part 
of the administration to do this, if 
they want a bill. I am not sure they 
want a bill. It will be recalled that 
they came in with 11 more items they 
wanted that day, and we could not get 
them to say that plant closing was the 
only item. We never could get them to 
say that. 

I do no know what the final result 
will be. I want to say that the distin- 
guished Senator from Missouri has 
been an enormous help on this piece 
of legislation, has given long hours of 
commitment. We both obviously think 
it is a good piece of legislation. We 
have to see what we can work out. 

I know what the agenda is. I listened 
to the majority leader of the Senate 
and I listened to the Speaker of the 
House going over the agenda for the 
rest of the year. I said: “You have for- 
gotten a few extras like technical cor- 
rections and our committee taking up 
the welfare bill.” 

We listened to the Prime Minister of 
Canada today, and we still have the 
trade bill to take up and finish. We 
have not finished the conference 
report on catastrophic illness because 
we have been tied up on this piece of 
legislation. 

I hope, if this does not work out, we 
can do something about it. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the time allocated under the previous 
order, all time has expired on this 
matter. 

Is there a request for additional 
time? 

Mr. HATCH. I ask unanimous con- 
3 that we have an additional 30 sec- 
onds. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I can 
say to the distinguished Senator from 
Texas that I know he has worked very 
hard and long on this bill, and he has 
had mixed emotions about it. 

If the plant closing legislation is 
taken out, I think we can pass the 
final conference report, and that will 
please everybody, or virtually every- 
body, on both sides of the aisle. It 
really comes down to that, and I think 
the White House will have to accept it. 
That is what I suggest has to be done. 
If it is done, I think we will have a bill 
here and I think everybody will be 
er ce and this Senator will vote for 
t. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, as 
one who has felt very strongly in sup- 
port of the plant-closing provisions, I 
am quite amazed that after we have 
had a vote of 63 Members of this body, 
after we have had 63 votes, which is 
enough to stop a filibuster, bipartisan 
in nature, one of the real architects of 
this program is suggesting that Con- 
gress change its mind. That message 
of 63 ought to be that the President 
change his mind. 

I listened to the Senator talk about 
barbells and the last mile across the 
English Channel. What about barbells 
on the backs of American workers? 

Ten million have lost their jobs. 
Forty thousand plants have closed 
down over the period of the last 8 
years. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
says two-thirds of them had no notice 
whatsoever. Barbells? 

Mr. President, I quite frankly cannot 
remain silent when we have just had 
the most extraordinary work that has 
been done by the chairman of the 
Fiannce Committee, Senator BENTSEN, 
working with the Republican members 
of that committee, over many months, 
and concerned about a wide range of 
different industries and interests. 
Now, at the last hour, when we send 
this down to the President’s desk, 
someone comes up, after all that work, 
and says, “Throw in the towel.” 

I would certainly hope that the 
advice of the Senator from Missouri 
would be rejected by this body and 
that the message that would go down 
from this body is that the President of 
the United States change his mind. 

All that is being asked here is decen- 
cy and notification. You are going to 
lose your job. You worked in that 
plant 30 years. Give them 60 days. 

Mr. President, the thing I cannot un- 
derstand in the debate on this matter, 
in opposition to this provision, is that 
they say it is not relevant to the trade 
bill. We have a billion dollars in there 
for retraining workers. Many of those 
workers have lost their jobs. Whether 
it is currency fluctuation, trade bar- 
riers, whatever, they have lost them. 

What we have recognized during the 
course of this debate and the course of 
the hearings is that if you take that 
billion dollars, with 60 days’ notice, 
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you are going to increase the value of 
that investment by 2—$2 billion. 
Whose money is this? It is taxpayers’ 
money. They have an interest. Bar- 
bells? Taxpayers’ money. They have 
an interest in that. 

After all is said and done about 
plant closing, our greatest competitor, 
Japan, has a plant closing bill. It does 
not slow down their economy. OTA 
did a study in terms of plant-closing 
provisions in Canada, reviewing not 
only Canadian industries, but also 
American industries doing business in 
Canada. No objections. It is working. 

Now we hear, Mr. President, after all 
this work we got to throw in the towel. 
This Senator is not prepared to throw 
in the towel. I give assurance that 
there is going to be some effort to cir- 
cumvent this body in terms of piling 
up the goodies that exist in this for 
special industries. We are going to 
debate that plant closing again day in 
and day out. 

I think it is just important that the 
workers of America understand it and 
the taxpayers of America understand 
it. We are not going to let them down. 
We are going to try to take that bar- 
bell off their shoulders. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a few minutes about 
the same subject? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. I know we want to get 
to a less controversial subject called 
AIDS. But nevertheless, let me just 
say in response to the distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts, the rhet- 
oric sounds good but he has known 
from the beginning that if plant clos- 
ing was on this bill, the President was 
going to veto it. 

I hasten to point out to my distin- 
guished friend and colleague from 
Massachusetts that there is a little 
document in this country called the 
Constitution of the United States, and 
under the Constitution, the President 
has one way of teaching the Congress 
that he has some rights in legislation, 
too. He has more than one, but one 
particular way that he is going to use 
on this particular occasion, and that 
happens to be his right to veto. 

In accordance with that vote, he has 
enough votes to sustain his veto. That 
is a constitutional right that the Presi- 
dent can exercise. 

He should not be criticized and, by 
the way, the bill’s program for worker 
retraining is his. He is the one who 
suggested it and we helped put it in on 
this side. I do not want to see that lost 
either. 

I think it would be pathetic after all 
this time knowing that the President 
said he is going to veto a plant-closing 
bill and there are plenty of good rea- 
sons to do that. 

By the way, where they have plant- 
closing laws they have higher unem- 
ployment than we do, and there is an- 
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other good reason, because they have 
plant-closing laws among other things. 

It is nice to stand here and say they 
are for the workers. I do not think 
that is true. 

Let me say the President has a right 
to veto and he has a right to be sus- 
tained if he can get the votes. 

It is a constitutionally sound process 
because if he did not have that right 
we would walk all over him all the 
time. 

The Congress is the more powerful 
body of the three separated powers, 
and there is no use kidding about it, 
and that was so under the Constitu- 
tion and we assert that power all the 
time. It is a right the President has to 
fight us when we consider something 
he considers wrong. 

When the President says from the 
beginning of this process that he 
would veto this bill if plant-closing leg- 
islation was on it, then I think it is in- 
cumbent upon him to do it. And there 
is good reason to do it because of that. 

That is domestic legislation that has 
nothing to do with trade legislation. 
And would it not be pathetic to politi- 
cally make a big brouhaha that we 
cannot have trade legislation because 
organized labor is insisting on having 
this provision that has nothing to do 
with trade on this bill? And then they 
want to blame the President. Come on. 
Let us be fair. 

Like I say we can talk about this all 
night. We had a couple weeks of this 
and I think I am saying this and I will 
say it unequivocally: I think I could 
hope to deliver the votes. Take plant 
closing off there and put the bill up 
exactly the way it is and even though 
the White House does not like a whole 
raft of provisions in that bill—and I 
have to say I do not like some of them. 
I like other provisions. It is a classic 
compromise. I will do everything in 
my power to help deliver the votes 
overwhelmingly for the trade bill, and 
I do not think the President can veto 
it again. I do not think he will. 

That is not some idle offer. I am tell- 
ing you I will go to work to do it, not 
that I am that important, but I know 
a well we can deliver the votes over 

ere. 

The President happens to be right 
on it. I think we ought to quit playing 
politics with that issue and do what we 
ought to do, what is right for this 
country, and take the domestic issue 
out of this issue and let us support the 
chairman of the Finance Committee 
and the others who have worked so 
hard, the ranking member and others. 
Let us support them and let us pass 
the bill, and if the President does not 
like it, that will be too bad and then 
we assert out rights under the Consti- 
tution. 

But he sent us his message and I 
think he has the votes to sustain his 
veto. And why play games about it, 
like there cannot be a trade bill be- 
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cause we cannot have plant closing, 
because organized labor has inundated 
the whole country. They represent 18 
percent of the workers and are now in- 
sisting to the whole country their do- 
mestic piece of legislation has to be on 
here. Come on. Who is kidding whom? 

If we want trade legislation we will 
deliver it on this side and we will deliv- 
er every doggone item on there except 
plant closing, even though I hate some 
of them. This is the principle that we 
should not ignore. 

The problem with this Congress is 
that we are going to saddle business 
with everything and in the process we 
are going to have the high unemploy- 
ment and the socialism that other 
countries have that are ruining their 
countries. 

This is an offer that I do not think 
you should refuse, those who want to 
have a trade bill, those who are really 
sincere about it. 

I am telling you if you want a trade 
bill, take that off, and we will deliver 
the votes for you and we will have a 
trade bill and we do not care what the 
White House says at that particular 
point, and I think they will cooperate 
with us at that point. 

But, by gosh, do not tell me the 
President does not have a right to 
veto. That is a constitutional preroga- 
tive of the President of the United 
States and it should be exercised and I 
am mad at him when he does not exer- 
cise it enough for this profligate Con- 
gress and, frankly, he ought to exer- 
cise it more often. 

I hope we can go this less controver- 
sial matter called AIDS and get this 
bill passed, and it needs to be passed, 
and I hope it is one that we can get 
the President to sustain and sign. 


ACQUIRED IMMUNODEFICIENCY 
SYNDROME RESEARCH AND 
INFORMATION ACT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senate will 
now proceed to the consideration of S. 
1220, to amend the Public Health 
Service Act, which the clerk will 
report. 

The legislative clerk read as follow: 

A bill (S. 1220) to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide for a compre- 
hensive program of education, information, 
risk reduction, training, prevention, treat- 
ment, care, and research concerning ac- 
quired immunodeficiency syndrome. 

The Senate proceeded to consider 
the bill, which has been reported from 
the Committee on Labor and Human 
Resources, with an amendment to 
strike all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof, the following: 
That this Act may be cited as the “Acquired 
Immunodeficiency Syndrome Research and 
Information Act of 1987”. 

REFERENCE 

Sec. 2. Except as otherwise specifically 
provided, whenever in this Act an amend- 
ment or repeal is expressed in terms of an 
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amendment to, or a repeal of, a section or 
other provision, the reference shall be con- 
sidered to be made to a section or other pro- 
vision of the Public Health Service Act. 


TITLE I—AIDS AS A NATIONAL PUBLIC 
HEALTH EMERGENCY 
DECLARATION OF EMERGENCY 

Sec. 101. (a) The Secretary of Health and 
Human Services is directed to determine 
that acquired immunodeficiency syndrome 
presents a public health emergency for pur- 
poses of section 319 of the Public Health 
Service Act. 

(b) Section 319(a) is amended by inserting 
“the Administrator of Health Resources and 
Services,” before “or the Director”. 

(c) Section 319(b) is amended by striking 
out “$30,000,000” the second place it ap- 
pears in subsection (b)(1) and inserting in 
lieu thereof “$60,000,000”. 

REPORT BY THE SECRETARY OF HEALTH AND 
HUMAN SERVICES 

Sec. 102. Within 60 days after the end of 
each fiscal year, the Secretary of Health and 
Human Services shall prepare and transmit 
to the Congress a report on the expenditure 
by the Department of Health and Human 
Services of amounts appropriated for such 
fiscal year for programs, projects, and ac- 
tivities relating to acquired immunodefi- 
22 syndrome. Each such report shall in- 
Ci — 

(1) a specification, for each office and 
agency of such Department, of the amount 
obligated for each such program, project, or 
activity for such fiscal year; 

(2) a description of each such program, 
project, and activity; 

(3) a summary of the progress made by 
each such program, project, or activity in 
combatting acquired immunodeficiency syn- 
drome; 

(4) a summary of the evaluations conduct- 
ed under sections 2421 and 2440 of the 
Public Health Service Act; and 

(5) the plan prepared by the Director of the 
Centers for Disease Control under section 
2401 of such Act. 

AIDS CLINICAL EVALUATION UNIT AT THE 
NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH 

Sec. 103. (a) The Director of the National 
Cancer Institute shall establish, in the Clini- 
cal Center at the National Institutes of 
Health, a clinical evaluation unit which— 

(1) shall conduct clinical evaluations of 
experimental treatments for acquired im- 
munodeficiency syndrome and related ill- 
nesses developed within the preclinical drug 
development program of the National 
Cancer Institute; and 

(2) may conduct clinical evaluations of ex- 
perimental treatments for such syndrome 
which are developed at any other national 
research institute of the National Institutes 
of Health or by any other individual or 
entity. 

(b) The Director of the National Institutes 
of Health shall provide the clinical evalua- 
tion unit required under subsection (a) with 
such personnel and such administrative and 
support services as may be necessary to 
enable the unit to carry out its functions. 

(c) The establishment of the clinical eval- 
uation unit required under subsection (a) 
shall not result in the reduction of the 
number of beds or any support services 
under the auspices of the national research 
institutes of the National Institutes of 
Health which are available for the provision 
of clinical care for individuals with any dis- 
ease or disorder. 
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ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL FOR THE FOOD AND 
DRUG ADMINISTRATION, THE NATIONAL INSTI- 
TUTES OF HEALTH, AND THE CENTERS FOR DIS- 
EASE CONTROL 


Sec. 104, (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, the Secretary of Health 
and Human Services, through the Commis- 
sioner of Food and Drugs, may, in accord- 
ance with the civil service and classifica- 
tion laws, appoint and fix the compensation 
of not more than 40 employees for the Food 
and Drug Administration in addition to the 
number of employees assigned to such Ad- 
ministration. 

(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the Secretary of Health and Human 
Services, through the Director of the Nation- 
al Institutes of Health may, in accordance 
with the civil service and classification 
laws, appoint and fix the compensation of 
not more than 300 employees for the Nation- 
al Institutes of Health in addition to the 
number of employees assigned to such Insti- 
tutes. 

(c) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the Secretary of Health and Human 
Services, through the Director of the Centers 
for Disease Control, may, in accordance 
with the civil service and classification 
laws, appoint and fix the compensation of 
not more than 350 employees for the Centers 
for Disease Control in addition to the 
number of employees assigned to such Cen- 
ters. 

(d) To carry out this section and section 
103, there are authorized to be appropriated 
$100,000,000 for fiscal year 1988 and such 
sums as may be necessary for each of the 
fiscal years 1989 and 1990. 


EXPEDITING THE AWARD OF GRANTS, CONTRACTS, 
AND COOPERATIVE AGREEMENTS 


Sec. 105. (a) Within 90 days after the date 
of enactment of this Act, the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services shall develop 
and implement a plan to expedite the award 
of grants, contracts, or cooperative agree- 
ments by any agency of the Department of 
Health and Human Services for projects re- 
lating to acquired immunodeficiency syn- 
drome (including projects initiated by in- 
vestigators not in response to any solicita- 
tion for proposals), Except as provided in 
subsection (b), the plan shall provide that, 
in the case of any application for a grant, 
contract, or cooperative agreement which is 
made in response to a solicitation for pro- 
posals— 

(1) such grant, contract, or cooperative 
agreement shall be awarded; or 

(2) such application shall otherwise be 
acted upon, 
within 6 months after the date on which 
such solicitation is issued. 

(b) The plan required under subsection (a) 
shall provide that, in any case in which the 
Secretary of Health and Human Services de- 
termines that a specific grant, contract, or 
cooperative agreement relating to acquired 
immunodeficiency syndrome cannot be 
awarded or otherwise acted upon in the 6- 
month period required by such subsection, 
the Secretary shall— 

(1) cause to be included in the solicitation 
for such grant, contract, or cooperative 
agreement a statement specifying the time 
period in which such approval will be made 
or such action will be taken; and 

(2) transmit a copy of such solicitation 
and statement to the Committee on Labor 
and Human Resources of the Senate and the 
Committee on Energy and Commerce of the 
House of Representatives. 
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RESPONSES TO REQUESTS FOR ALLOCATIONS OF 
SPACE, SERVICES, OR PERSONNEL TO BE USED 
IN COMBATTING ACQUIRED IMMUNODEFICIENCY 
SYNDROME 


Sec. 106. (a) The Director of the Office of 
Personnel Management or the Administrator 
of General Services, as the case may be, shall 
respond to any priority request made by the 
Director of the National Institute of Allergy 
and Infectious Diseases or the Director of 
the Centers for Disease Control within 21 
calendar days after the date on which such 
request is made, If the Director of the Office 
of Personnel Management or such Adminis- 
trator does not disapprove any such request 
within such 21-day period, such request 
shall be deemed to have been approved. 

(0)(1) The Director of the National Insti- 
tute on Allergy and Infectious Diseases shall 
transmit a copy of each priority request 
made by such Director under this section to 
the Secretary of Health and Human Serv- 
ices, the Assistant Secretary of Health and 
Human Services for Health, and the Direc- 
tor of the National Institutes of Health on 
the day such priority request is made under 
subsection (a). 

(2) The Director of the Centers for Disease 
Control shall transmit a copy of each priori- 
ty request made by such Director under this 
section to the Secretary of Health and 
Human Services and the Assistant Secretary 
of Health and Human Services for Health on 
the day such priority request is made under 
subsection (a). 

(3) Any official described in paragraph (1) 
or (2) may, after receiving a copy of a prior- 
ity request under such paragraph, may 
transmit the comments and recommenda- 
tions of such official with respect to such re- 
quest to the Director of the Office of Person- 
nel Management or the Administrator of 
General Services, as the case may be, within 
7 days after the date on which such request 
is made. 

(c) The Director of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget shall not take any action 
to prevent the Director of the National Insti- 
tute of Allergy and Infectious Diseases or the 
Director of the Center for Disease Control 
from making any priority request under this 
section. 

(d) For purposes of this section, the term 
“priority request” means any request which 
is designated as a priority request by the Di- 
rector of the National Institute of Allergy 
and Infectious Diseases or the Director of 
the Centers for Disease Control in carrying 
out activities with respect to acquired im- 
munodeficiency syndrome and which— 

(1) in the case of a request made to the Di- 
rector of the Office of Personnel Manage- 
ment, is a request for the allocation of per- 
sonnel to carry out activities relating to 
such syndrome; and 

(2) in the case of a request made to the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services, is a request 
for space or administrative or support serv- 
ices to be used in the carrying out of such 
activities. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 107. The Secretary of Health and 
Human Services, through the Public Health 
Service, shall provide technical assistance to 
State and local governments and public and 
nonprofit private entities carrying out pro- 
grams, projects, and activities relating to 
acquired immunodeficiency syndrome. To 
carry out this section, there are authorized 
to be appropriated such sums as may be nec- 
essary for each of the fiscal years 1988, 1989, 
and 1990. 
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USE OF CONSORTIA FOR RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

Sec. 108. The Secretary of Health and 
Human Services shall request the National 
Academy of Sciences and other similar ap- 
propriate nonprofit institutions to provide 
2 to the Secretary concern - 

ng— 

(1) whether the research and development 
of vaccines and drugs for the prevention 
and treatment of acquired immunodefi- 
ciency syndrome would be enhanced by the 
creation of consortia of— 

(A) businesses involved in such research 
and development; 

(B) nonprofit research institutions; or 

(C) combinations of such businesses and 
institutions, 
designed to combine and share resources 
needed for such research and development; 
and 

(2) the appropriate participation, if any, 
of the Federal Government in such consor- 
tia. 

INFORMATION FOR HEALTH AND PUBLIC SAFETY 

WORKERS 

Sec. 109. (a) Within 90 days after the date 
of enactment of this Act, the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services, through the Di- 
rector of the Centers for Disease Control, 
shall develop and implement an emergency 
program to disseminate information to all 
health workers, public safety workers, and 
emergency service workers in the United 
States concerning methods to reduce in the 
workplace the risk of becoming infected 
with the human immunodeficiency virus. 
The information disseminated under this 
section shall be based on guidelines issued 
by the Directors of the Centers for Disease 
Control. 

(b) The Director of the Centers for Disease 
Control shall transmit the guidelines issued 
under subsection (a) to the Secretary of 
Labor. The Secretary of Labor shali use such 
guidelines as the basis for a standard which 
such Secretary shall issue under the Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Act of 1970. 

TITLE II—INTERNATIONAL EFFORTS 

SUPPORT OF INTERNATIONAL EFFORTS 

Sec. 201. (a) The Secretary of Health and 
Human Services, under section 307 of the 
Public Health Service Act and through the 
Director of the National Institutes of 
Health— 

(1) shall make grants to, enter into con- 
tracts and cooperative agreements with, and 
provide technical assistance to, internation- 
al organizations concerned with public 
health; and 

(2) may provide technical assistance to 
foreign governments, 
in order to promote and expedite interna- 
tional clinical research concerning the de- 
velopment of vaccines for, and treatment 
and testing with respect to, acquired im- 
munodeficiency syndrome, 

(b) The Secretary of Health and Human 
Services, under section 307 of the Public 
Health Service Act and through the Director 
of the Centers for Disease Control, shall 
make grants to, enter into contracts and co- 
operative agreements with, and provide 
technical assistance to, international orga- 
nizations concerned with public health, and 
may provide technical assistance to foreign 
governments, in order to support— 

(1) programs of education, information, 
and risk reduction relating to acquired im- 
munodeficiency syndrome; 

(2) projects to train individuals to develop 
skills and technical expertise for use in com- 
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batting acquired immunodeficiency syn- 
drome; and 

(3) epidemiological research relating to ac- 
quired immunodeficiency syndrome. 

(c) No grant may be made under this sec- 
tion unless an application therefor is sub- 
mitted to the Secretary in such form, at such 
time, and containing such information as 
the Secretary may by regulation prescribe, 

(d) Not less than 50 percent of the 
amounts available to carry out subsection 
(b) for any fiscal year shall be used for 
grants through the World Health Organiza- 
tion and, in the case of activities in the 
Western Hemisphere, grants through the 
Pan American Health Organization. Grants 
made under this subsection shall be in fur- 
therance of the global strategy of the World 
Health Organization Special Programme on 
Acquired Immunodeficiency Syndrome. 

(e) The authority of the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services to enter into 
contracts under this section shall be to such 
extent or in such amounts as are provided 
in appropriation Acts. 

INTERNATIONAL DATA BANK 

Sec. 202. (a) The Secretary of Health and 
Human Services, through the National Li- 
brary of Medicine, shall establish, maintain, 
and operate the International Acquired Im- 
munodeficiency Syndrome Research Data 
Bank (hereafter in this section referred to as 
the “Data Bank”). The Data Bank shall col- 
lect, catalog, store, and disseminate insofar 
as feasible through the use of information 
systems accessible to the public, general 
practitioners, and investigators, the results 
of research relating to, and the results of 
treatment of, acquired immunodeficiency 
syndrome which is undertaken in any coun- 
try in order to permit the use of such results 
by any person involved in research relating 
to, and the treatment of, acquired immuno- 
deficiency syndrome in any country. 

(b) The Secretary of Health and Human 
Services shall establish a schedule of charges 
for users of the Data Bank from other coun- 
tries for information obtained from the 
Data Bank. 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 203. To carry out this title, there are 
authorized to be appropriated $50,000,000 
Sor fiscal year 1988 and such sums as may be 
necessary for each of the fiscal years 1989 
and 1990. 

TITLE II- PUBLIC INFORMATION 
EFFORTS 
NATIONAL INFORMATION DISSEMINATION EFFORTS 

Sec. 301. The Public Health Service Act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new title: 

“TITLE XXIV—ACQUIRED 
IMMUNODEFICIENCY SYNDROME 
“PART A—NATIONAL INFORMATION PROGRAMS 
“NATIONAL ACQUIRED IMMUNODEFICIENCY 
SYNDROME INFORMATION PROGRAM 

“Sec. 2401. The Director of the Centers for 
Disease Control shall annually prepare a 
comprehensive plan, including a budget, for 
a National Acquired Immunodeficiency 
Syndrome Information Program. The plan 
shall contain provisions to implement the 
provisions of this part and provisions for 
such other activities as the Director consid- 
ers necessary and appropriate to dissemi- 
nate information concerning acquired im- 
munodeficiency syndrome. The Director 
shall submit such plan to the Secretary. The 
authority of the Director to carry out such 
Program and plan is not the exclusive au- 
thority for the Director to carry out infor- 
mation activities with respect to acquired 
immunodeficiency syndrome, 
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“CLEARINGHOUSE 

“Sec. 2402. The Secretary, through the Di- 
rector of the Centers for Disease Control, 
shall establish a clearinghouse to make in- 
formation concerning acquired immunode- 
ficiency syndrome available to Federal agen- 
cies, States and political subdivisions of 
States, public agencies concerned with 
public health and education, public and pri- 
vate entities, organizations, and institu- 
tions, minority organizations, community- 
based organizations, and the general public. 
The clearinghouse shall— 

“(1) develop and obtain educational mate- 
rials, curricula, and methods directed 
toward reducing the transmission of the ac- 
quired immunodeficiency syndrome virus; 

“(2) provide support for individuals who 
provide instruction in methods and tech- 
niques of education relating to the preven- 
tion of acquired immunodeficiency syn- 
drome and in the use of the materials and 
curricula described in paragraph (1); and 

“(3) conduct, or provide for the conduct of, 
evaluations of the materials, curricula, and 
methods described in paragraph (1) and the 
efficacy of such materials, curricula, and 
methods in preventing infection with the ac- 
quired immunodeficiency syndrome virus. 

“GRANTS AND CONTRACTS FOR INFORMATION 

DISSEMINATION 

“Sec. 2403. (a) The Secretary, through the 
Director of the Centers for Disease Control, 
shall make grants to, and enter into con- 
tracts with, national organizations having 
the ability to rapidly disseminate informa- 
tion concerning acquired immunodeficiency 
syndrome to groups at high risk of becoming 
infected with the acquired immunodefi- 
ciency syndrome virus. Payments under 
such grants and contracts shall be used for 
the development and operation of programs 
directed toward such groups, and the devel- 
opment of educational materials directed 
toward such groups, relating to acquired im- 
munodeficiency syndrome and infection 
with the acquired immunodeficiency syn- 
drome virus. 

“(b) No grant may be made and no con- 
tract may be entered into under this section 
unless an application therefor is submitted 
to the Secretary at such time, in such form, 
and containing such information as the Sec- 
retary may prescribe. 

“COMMUNITY EDUCATION, INFORMATION, AND 

RISK REDUCTION DEMONSTRATION PROGRAMS 

“Sec. 2404. (a) The Secretary, through the 
Director of the Centers for Disease Control, 
shall make grants to public and private non- 
profit entities (including community-based 
organizations) for the development, estab- 
lishment, or expansion of demonstration 
programs for the conduct of targeted educa- 
tion, information, and risk reduction activi- 
ties relating to acquired immunodeficiency 
syndrome. In making grants under this sec- 
tion, the Secretary shall give priority to pro- 
grams and activities directed toward high 
risk populations in which there is a signifi- 
cant number of cases of acquired immuno- 
deficiency syndrome or other significant 
evidence of infection with the acquired im- 


munodeficiency virus. 

d No grant may be made to support a 
demonstration program under this section 
unless an application therefor is submitted 
to the Secretary in such form and at such 
time as the Secretary may by regulation pre- 
scribe. Each such application shall con- 
tain— 

“(1) information demonstrating that the 
entity applying for the grant has identified 
needs for the conduct of education, informa- 
tion, and risk reduction activities relating 
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to acquired immunodeficiency syndrome in 
the area in which the program will be devel- 
oped, established, or erpanded; 

“(2) assurances that such entity will pro- 
vide education and information concerning 
acquired immunodeficiency syndrome under 
the program in a manner which is medically 
accurate and factually correct; 

“(3) assurances that any educational or 
informational materials developed with a 
grant under this section shall be of a con- 
tent, and shall be presented in such a 
manner, which is specifically directed to the 
group for which such materials are intend- 
ed; 

“(4) a description of the manner in which 
such entity has planned the program in con- 
sultation with, and of the manner in which 
such entity will consult during the conduct 
of the program with— 

“(A) appropriate local officials and com- 
munity groups for the area to be served by 
the program; 

B/ groups representing individuals who 
are at high risk of contracting acquired im- 
munodeficiency syndrome; and 

“(C) individuals having expertise in 
health education, 


in order to ensure that activities conducted 
under the program will be directed appropri- 
ately at the individuals needing such educa- 
tion, information, and risk reduction; 

“(5) information demonstrating, in the 
case of an entity which is a community- 
based organization, that— 

“(A) the organization has continuing rela- 
tionships with the portion of the population 
in the area to be served by such organiza- 
tion who is at risk of contracting acquired 
immunodeficiency syndrome; and 

B/ the organization has established or 
will establish relationships with public and 
private entities in such area which provide 
services to individuals with acquired im- 
munodeficiency syndrome; 

“(6) a description of— 

“(A) the objectives established by the 
entity for the conduct of the program; and 

“(B) the methods the entity will use to 
evaluate the activities conducted under the 
program to determine if such objectives are 
met; and 

“(7) such other information as the Secre- 
tary may by regulation prescribe. 

de In making grants under this section 
to support programs described in subsection 
(a), the Secretary shall give preference to 
community-based organizations which are 
located in, have a history of service in, and 
will serve under the program, areas— 

“(1) in which there is a significant inci- 
dence of acquired immunodeficiency syn- 
drome; 

“(2) in which there has been a significant 
increase in the incidence of acquired im- 
munodeficiency syndrome; or 
“(3) in which there is a significant risk of 
becoming infected with acquired immunode- 
ficiency syndrome virus, 
as determined by the Secretary by regula- 
tion. 

“(d) The Secretary may review the content 
of any educational or informational materi- 
als developed with a grant under this sec- 
tion only for scientific and factual validity. 

“PUBLIC INFORMATION CAMPAIGNS 

“Sec. 2405. (a) The Secretary, through the 
Director of the Centers for Disease Control, 
shall make grants to public and nonprofit 
private entities, and shall enter into con- 
tracts with public and private entities, for 
the development and dissemination of 
public service announcements and paid ad- 
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vertising messages relating to acquired im- 
munodeficiency syndrome that warn indi- 
viduals about activities which place them at 
risk of becoming infected with the acquired 
immunodeficiency syndrome virus. The Di- 
rector shall make every effort to insure that 
not less than 90 percent of American house- 
holds receive such messages at a frequency 
of not less than 15 times during a six-month 
period. 

) No grant may be made and no con- 
tract may be entered into under this section 
unless an application therefor is submitted 
to the Secretary at such time, in such form, 
and containing such information as the Sec- 
retary may prescribe, 

“TELEPHONE HOTLINES 

“Sec. 2406. (a) The Secretary, through the 
Public Health Service, shall maintain a toll 
free twenty-four hour telephone service to 
provide information to the public concern- 
ing acquired immunodeficiency syndrome. 

h The Secretary, through the Public 
Health Service, shall establish and maintain 
a telephone service to provide medical and 
technical information to individuals and 
organizations who provide care and treat- 
ment services for individuals with acquired 
immunodeficiency syndrome. Such tele- 
phone service shall be available during the 
normal business hours of the Public Health 
Service. 

“AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

“Sec. 2407. To carry out this part, there 
are authorized to be appropriated 
$115,000,000 for fiscal year 1988 and such 
sums as may be necessary for each of the 
fiscal years 1989 and 1990.”. 

STATE PREVENTION PROGRAMS 

Sec. 302. Title XXIV (as added by section 
301 of this Act) is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
part: 

“PART B—STATE PREVENTION PROGRAMS 
“AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

“Sec. 2411. For the purpose of allotments 
under section 2412, there are authorized to 
be appropriated $150,000,000 for fiscal year 
1988 and such sums as may be necessary for 
each of the fiscal years 1989 and 1990. 

“ALLOTMENTS 

“Sec. 2412. (a) The Secretary shall, for 
each of the fiscal years 1988, 1989, and 1990, 
allot to each State an amount determined in 
accordance with subsections (c) and (d). The 
Secretary shall, in accordance with section 
2413, make payments for each such fiscal 
year to each State from the allotment for the 
State if the Secretary approves for each such 
fiscal year an application submitted by the 
State pursuant to section 2415. 

“(b) The Secretary may not make pay- 
ments under an allotment under subsection 
fa) to a State for a fiscal year unless the 
State agrees that amounts received by the 
State pursuant to such subsection will be ex- 
vrai only in accordance with section 
2414. 

“(c}(1) The allotment for a State under 
subsection (a) for a fiscal year shall be the 
greater of— 

“(A) the amount described in paragraph 
(2); or 

“(B) the amount determined in accord- 
ance with subsection (d). 

“(2)(A) If the total amount appropriated 
under section 2411 for any fiscal year ex- 
ceeds $100,000,000, the amount referred to in 
paragraph (1)(A) is $300,000 for such fiscal 
year. 

“(B) If the total amount appropriated 
under section 2411 for any fiscal year equals 
or exceeds $50,000,000, but is less than 
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$100,000,000, the amount referred to in para- 
graph (1)(A) is $200,000 for such fiscal year. 

“(C) If the total amount appropriated 
under section 2411 for any fiscal year is less 
than $50,000,000, the amount referred to in 
paragraph (1)(A) is $100,000 for such fiscal 


year. 

“(d)(1) The amount referred to in subsec- 
tion (c)/(1)(B) is the sum of the amounts de- 
termined under subparagraphs (A) and (B) 
of paragraph (2). 

“(2)(A) The Secretary shall allot 60 percent 
of the amounts appropriated under section 
2411 for any fiscal year to States in accord- 
ance with this subparagraph. Of the amount 
available for allotments under this subpara- 
graph for a fiscal year, the Secretary shall 
allot to each State for such fiscal year an 
amount which bears the same ratio to such 
available amount as the population of the 
State bears to the population of all States. 

“(B) The Secretary shall allot 40 percent of 
the amounts appropriated under section 
2411 for any fiscal year to States in accord- 
ance with this subparagraph, Of the amount 
available for allotments under this subpara- 
graph for a fiscal year, the Secretary shall 
allot to each State for such fiscal year an 
amount which bears the same ratio to such 
available amount as the number of reported 
cases of acquired immunodeficiency syn- 
drome in the State bears to the number of re- 
ported cases of acquired immunodeficiency 
syndrome in all States. 

“(3) To the extent that all of the amounts 
appropriated under section 2411 for a fiscal 
year and available for allotment in such 
fiscal year are not otherwise allotted to the 
States because— 

“(A) one or more States have not submit- 
ted an application or description of activi- 
ties in accordance with section 2415 for the 
fiscal year; 

“(B) one or more States have notified the 
Secretary that they do not intend to use the 
full amount of their allotment; or 

C) some State allotments are offset or 
repaid under section 2418(a)(3); 


such excess shall be allotted among each of 
the remaining States in proportion to the 
amount otherwise allotted to such States for 
the fiscal year without regard to this para- 
graph. 

“PAYMENTS UNDER ALLOTMENTS TO STATES 

“Sec. 2413. (a)(1) For each fiscal year, the 
Secretary shall make payments, as provided 
by section 6503 of title 31, United States 
Code, to each State from its allotment under 
section 2412 from amounts appropriated for 
that fiscal year. 

“(2) Any amount paid to a State for a 
fiscal year and remaining unobligated at 
the end of such year shall remain available 
to such State for the purposes for which it 
was made for the next fiscal year. 

“(b) The Secretary, at the request of a 
State, may reduce the amount of payments 
under subsection (a) by— 

“(1) the fair market value of any supplies 
or equipment furnished the State; and 

“(2) the amount of the pay, allowances, 
and travel expenses of any officer or employ- 
ee of the Government when detailed to the 
State and the amount of any other costs in- 
curred in connection with the detail of such 
officer or employee, when the furnishing of 
supplies or equipment or the detail of an of- 
ficer or employee is for the convenience of 
and at the request of the State and for the 
purpose of conducting activities described 
in section 2414. The amount by which any 
payment is so reduced shall be available for 
payment by the Secretary of the costs in- 
curred in furnishing the supplies or equip- 
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ment or in detailing the personnel, on which 
the reduction of the payment is based, and 
the amount shall be deemed to be part of the 
payment and shall be deemed to have been 
paid to the State. 

“USE OF ALLOTMENTS 

“SEC. 2414. (a) Except as provided in sub- 
section (b), amounts paid to a State under 
this part may be used by the State for— 

“(1) the development, establishment, or 
conduct of public information activities re- 
lating to the prevention and diagnosis of ac- 
quired immunodeficiency syndrome for each 
population or community in the State in 
which there is a a significant number of in- 
dividuals at high risk of contracting such 
syndrome; 

“(2) the development, establishment, or 
conduct of public information activities for 
the general public relating to the prevention 
and diagnosis of acquired immunodefi- 
ciency syndrome; 

“(3) the development, establishment, or 
conduct of risk reduction activities relating 
to acquired immunodeficiency syndrome, 
including research into the prevention and 
control of such syndrome; 

“(4) the conduct of demonstration projects 
for the prevention and control of acquired 
immunodeficiency syndrome; 

“(5) the provision of technical assistance 
to community-based organizations, public 
and nonprofit private entities, schools, and 
employers in developing information pro- 
grams relating to acquired immunodefi- 
ciency syndrome; and 

“(6) the conduct of education, training, 
and skills improvement activities in the pre- 
vention and control of acquired immunode- 
ficiency syndrome for health professionals 
(including allied health professionals), 
public safety workers, teachers, school ad- 
ministrators, and other appropriate educa- 
tion personnel. 

“(b) A State may not use amounts paid to 
it under section 2413 to— 

“(1) provide inpatient services; 

“(2) make cash payments to intended re- 
cipients of health services; 

(3) purchase or improve land, purchase, 
construct, or permanently improve (other 
than minor remodeling) any building or 
other facility, or purchase major medical 
equipment; 

(4) satisfy any requirement for the ex- 
penditure of non-Federal funds as a condi- 
tion for the receipt of Federal funds; 

“(5) provide financial assistance to any 
entity other than a public or nonprofit pri- 
vate entity; or 

“(6) conduct any testing for infection with 

the acquired immunodeficiency syndrome 
virus or conduct any counseling relating to 
any such testing. 
The Secretary may waive the limitation con- 
tained in paragraph (3) upon the request of 
a State if the Secretary finds that there are 
extraordinary circumstances to justify the 
waiver and that granting the waiver will 
assist in carrying out this part. 

9% Of the amount paid to any State 
under section 2413, not more than 5 percent 
may be used for administering the funds 
made available under such section. The 
State will pay from non-Federal sources the 
remaining costs of administering such 
funds. 

“APPLICATION AND DESCRIPTION OF ACTIVITIES 

“Sec. 2415. (a) In order to receive an allot- 
ment for a fiscal year under section 2412 
each State shall submit an application to 
the Secretary. Each such application shall 
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be in such form and submitted by such date 
as the Secretary shall require. 

“(b) Each State shall certify that the State 
will make copies of each application re- 
quired by this section available for public 
inspection and comment prior to the sub- 
mission of such application. 

“(c) As part of the annual application re- 
quired by subsection (a), the chief executive 
officer of a State shall certify as follows: 

J The State agrees to use the funds al- 
lotted to it under section 2412 in accordance 
with the requirements of this part. 

% The State agrees, in carrying out this 
part, to place priority on activities directed 
towards individuals in populations and 
communities identified under section 
2414(a)(1). 

In the case of a State in which there is 
a large number of individuals who are in- 
travenous drug abusers, the State agrees to 
place priority on activities under this part 
directed at such drug abusers. 

“(4) The State agrees that information 
provided under this part will be scientifical- 
ly accurate and factually correct. 

“(5) In the case of a State in which there is 
a significant incidence of reported cases of 
acquired immunodeficiency syndrome, the 
State 

“(A) to use at least 50 percent of the total 
amount paid to the State under section 2413 
for any fiscal year for grants to local govern- 
ments and community-based organizations 
in areas in the State in which there is a sig- 
nificant incidence of reported cases of ac- 
quired immunodeficiency syndrome; and 

“(B) to require such governments and or- 
ganizations to use such grants for the con- 
duct by such governments and organiza- 
tions of activities described in section 2414, 

“(6) The State agrees that Federal funds 
made available under section 2413 for any 
period will be so used as to supplement and 
increase the level of State, local, and other 
non-Federal funds that would in the absence 
of such Federal funds be made available for 
the programs and activities for which funds 
are provided under that section and will in 
no event supplant such State, local, and 
other non-Federal funds. 

“TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 

“Sec. 2416. The Secretary may provide 
training and technical assistance to States 
with respect to the planning, development, 
and operation of programs to carry out this 
part. The Secretary may provide such train- 
ing and technical assistance directly or 
through grants and contracts. 

“ANNUAL REPORT 

“Sec. 2417. Each State shall prepare and 
transmit to the Secretary an annual report 
on activities conducted with payments to 
the State under this part. 

“AUDITS 

“Sec. 2418. (a/(1) Each State shall estab- 
lish fiscal control and fund accounting pro- 
cedures as may be necessary to assure the 
proper disbursal of and accounting for Fed- 
eral funds paid to the State under section 
2413. 

“(2) Each State shall provide for one of the 
following: 

“(A) A financial and compliance audit of 
the funds provided the State under section 
2413. Such audits shall be performed bienni- 
ally, shall cover expenditures in each fiscal 
year, and shall be conducted in accordance 
with standards established by the Comptrol- 
ler General for the audit of governmental or- 
ganizations, programs, activities, and func- 


“(B) A single financial and compliance 
audit of each entity administering funds 
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provided under section 2413. An audit of 
such an entity shall be conducted biennially, 
shall cover expenditures in each fiscal year, 
and shall be conducted in accordance with 
standards of the Comptroller General re- 
ferred to in subparagraph (A). 

Within 30 days after completion of an audit 
under subparagraph (A) or (B), a copy of the 
audit report shall be transmitted to the 
State legislature and the Secretary. For pur- 
poses of subparagraphs (A) and (B), the term 
‘financial and compliance audit’ means an 
audit to determine whether the financial 
statements of an audited entity present 
fairly the financial position and the results 
of financial operations in accordance with 
generally accepted accounting principles, 
and whether the entity has complied with 
laws and regulations that may have a mate- 
rial effect upon the financial statements. 

% Each State shall, after being provided 
by the Secretary with adequate notice and 
opportunity for a hearing within the affect- 
ed State, repay to the United States amounts 
found not to have been expended in accord- 
ance with the requirements of this part or 
the certification provided under section 
2415(c). If such repayment is not made, the 
Secretary shall, after providing the State 
with adequate notice and opportunity for a 
hearing, offset such amounts against the 
amount of any allotment to which the State 
or may become entitled under section 

412. 

% The State shall make copies of the re- 
ports and audits required by this section 
available for public inspection within the 
State. 

“(5) The Comptroller General of the 
United States shall, from time to time, 
evaluate the expenditures by States of allot- 
ments under this part in order to assure that 
expenditures are consistent with the provi- 
sions of this part. 

h The Secretary, in consultation with 
appropriate national organizations, shall 
develop model criteria and forms for the col- 
lection of data and information with respect 
to services provided under this part in order 
to enable States to share uniform data and 
information with respect to the provision of 
such services. 

“WITHHOLDING 

“Sec. 2419. (a)(1) The Secretary shall, after 
adequate notice and an opportunity for a 
hearing conducted within the affected State, 
withhold funds from any State which does 
not use its allotment in accordance with the 
requirements of this part or the certification 
provided under section 2415(c). The Secre- 
tary shall withhold such funds until the Sec- 
retary finds that the reason for the withhold- 
ing has been removed and there is reasona- 
ble assurance that it will not recur. 

“(2) The Secretary may not institute pro- 
ceedings to withhold funds under paragraph 
(1) unless the Secretary has conducted an 
investigation concerning whether the State 
has used its allotment in accordance with 
the requirements of this part or the certifica- 
tion provided under section 2415(c). Investi- 
gations required by this paragraph shall be 
conducted within the affected State by 
qualified investigators. 

“(3) The Secretary shall respond in an ex- 
peditious manner to complaints of a sub- 
stantial or serious nature that a State has 
failed to use funds in accordance with the 
requirements of this part or the certification 
provided under section 2415{c). 

“(4) The Secretary may not withhold funds 
under paragraph (1) from a State for a 
minor failure to comply with the require- 
ments of this part or the certification pro- 
vided under section 2415(c). 
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“(b)(1) The Secretary shall conduct in sev- 
eral States in each fiscal year investigations 
of the use of funds received by the States 
under this part in order to evaluate compli- 
ance with the requirements of this part and 
the certification provided under section 
2415(c). 

“(2) The Comptroller General of the 
United States may conduct investigations of 
the use of funds received under this part by 
a State in order to insure compliance with 
the requirements of this part and the certifi- 
cation provided under section 2415(c). 

“(c) Each State, and each entity which has 
received funds from an allotment made to a 
State under this part, shall make appropri- 
ate books, documents, papers, and records 
available to the Secretary or the Comptroller 
General of the United States, or any of their 
duly authorized representatives, for erami- 
nation, copying, or mechanical reproduc- 
tion on or off the premises of the appropri- 
1 entity upon a reasonable request there- 

‘or. 

“(d)(1) In conducting any investigation in 
a State, the Secretary or the Comptroller 
General of the United States may not make 
a request for any information not readily 
available to such State or an entity which 
has received funds from an allotment made 
to the State under this part or make an un- 
reasonable request for information to be 
compiled, collected, or transmitted in any 
form not readily available. 

“(2) Paragraph (1) does not apply to the 
collection, compilation, or transmittal of 
data in the course of a judicial proceeding. 

“CRIMINAL PENALTY FOR FALSE STATEMENTS 

“Sec. 2420. Whoever— 

“(1) knowingly and willfully makes or 
causes to be made any false statement or 
representation of a material fact in connec- 
tion with the furnishing of items or services 
for which payment may be made by a State 
from funds allotted to the State under this 
part; or 

“(2) having knowledge of the occurrence of 
any event affecting his initial or continued 
right to any such payment conceals or fails 
to disclose such event with an intent fraudu- 
lently to secure such payment either in a 
greater amount that is due or when no such 
payment is authorized, 
shall be fined not more than $25,000 or im- 
prisoned for not more than five years, or 
both. 

“EVALUATIONS 

“Sec. 2421. The Secretary shall conduct, or 
arrange for the conduct of, evaluations for 
services provided and activities carried out 
with payments to States under this part. 

TITLE IV—TRAINING 


ESTABLISHMENT OF PROGRAMS 
Sec. 401. Title XXIV (as added by section 
301 of this Act and amended by section 302 
of this Act) is further amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new part: 
“PART D—TRAINING 
“FELLOWSHIPS AND TRAINING 
“Sec. 2451. (a) The Secretary, through the 
Director of the Centers for Disease Control, 
shall establish fellowship and training pro- 
grams to be conducted by the Centers for 
Disease Control to train individuals to de- 
velop skills in epidemiology, surveillance, 
testing, counseling, education, information, 
laboratory analysis, and risk reduction re- 
lating to acquired immunodeficiency syn- 
drome. Such programs shall be designed to 
enable health professionals and health per- 
sonnel trained under such programs to 
work, after receiving such training, in na- 
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tional and international efforts to combat 

acquired immunodeficiency syndrome. 

“(b) Any individual receiving a fellowship 
or receiving training under subsection (a) 
shall not be counted in determining the 
number of full time equivalent employees of 
the Department of Health and Human Serv- 
ices for the purpose of any limitation on the 
number of such employees established by law 
prior to, on, or after the date of enactment 
of this title. 

“(c) To carry out this section, there are au- 
thorized to be appropriated $20,000,000 for 
fiscal year 1988 and such sums as may be 
necessary for each of the fiscal years 1989 
and 1990. 

“CONTINUING MEDICAL EDUCATION 

“Sec. 2452. (a) The Secretary shall make 
grants to nonprofit national organizations 
representing health care workers to assist in 
the payment of the costs of projects to train 
such workers concerning— 

“(1) appropriate infection control proce- 
dures to reduce the transmission of acquired 
immunodeficiency syndrome; and 

% the provision of care and treatment to 
individuals with acquired immunodefi- 
ciency syndrome and related illnesses. 

No grant may be made under this sec- 
tion unless an application therefor is sub- 
mitted to the Secretary in such form, at such 
time, and containing such information, as 
the Secretary may prescribe. 

“(c) The Federal share of the costs of a 
project supported with a grant under this 
section shall be 33 percent, 

“(d) To carry out this section, there are 
authorized to be appropriated $4,000,000 for 
fiscal year 1988 and such sums as may be 
necessary for each of the fiscal years 1989 
and 1990.”. 

TRAINING OF HEALTH PROFESSIONALS WITII RE- 
SPECT TO ACQUIRED IMMUNODEFICIENCY SYN- 
DROME 
Sec. 402. Part F of title VII is amended by 

inserting after section 788 the following new 

section: 
“TRAINING WITH RESPECT TO ACQUIRED 
IMMUNODEFICIENCY SYNDROME 

“Sec. 788A. (a)(1) The Secretary, through 
the Public Health Service, may make grants 
to and enter into contracts with schools of 
medicine and osteopathy to assist in meet- 
ing the costs of such schools in providing 


projects to— 
“(A) train faculty of schools of medicine, 
nursing, osteopathy, dentistry, public 


health, and allied health to teach students in 
such schools to provide care and treatment 
for individuals with acquired immunodefi- 
ciency syndrome; and 

“(B) develop and disseminate curricula re- 
lating to the care and treatment of individ- 
uals with acquired immunodeficiency syn- 
drome. 

“(2) In making grants under this section, 
the Secretary shall give preference to 
projects which will— 

“(A) train, or result in the training of, 
health professionals and allied health pro- 
fessionals who will provide treatment for 
minority individuals with acquired immun- 
odeficiency syndrome and other individuals 
who are at high risk of contracting such syn- 
drome; and 

“(B) train, or result in the training of, mi- 
nority health professionals and minority 
allied health professionals to provide treat- 
ment for individuals with acquired immun- 


odeficiency syndrome. 

“(b) No grant or contract may be made 
under this section unless an application 
therefor is submitted to the Secretary in 
such form, at such time, and containing 
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such information, as the Secretary may pre- 
scribe. 

“(e)(1) Any application for a grant or con- 
tract under this subsection shall be subject 
to appropriate peer review by peer review 
groups composed principally of non-Federal 
experts, 

“(2) The Secretary may not approve or dis- 
approve an application for a grant or con- 
tract under this subsection unless the Secre- 
tary has received recommendations with re- 
spect to such application from the appropri- 
ate peer review group required under para- 
graph (1) and has consulted with the Na- 
tional Advisory Council on Health Profes- 
sions Education with respect to such appli- 
cation. 

“(d) For purposes of this section, the term 
‘school of nursing’ has the same meaning as 
in section 853/2). 

“(e) To carry out this section, there are au- 
thorized to be appropriated $11,000,000 for 
fiscal year 1988 and such sums as may be 
necessary for each of the fiscal years 1989 
and 1990.“ 

TITLE V—SERVICE PROGRAMS 
STATE SERVICE PROGRAMS 

Sec. 501. Title XXIV (as added by section 
301 of this Act and as amended by sections 
302 and 401 of this Act) is further amended 
by inserting after part B the following new 
part: 

“PART C—HEALTH SERVICES 
“AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

“SEC. 2431. For the purpose of allotments 
under section 2432, there are authorized to 
be appropriated $100,000,000 for fiscal year 
1988 and such sums as may be necessary for 
each of the fiscal years 1989 and 1990. 

“ALLOTMENTS 

“Sec. 2432. (a) The Secretary shall, for 
each of the fiscal years 1988, 1989, and 1990, 
allot to each State an amount determined in 
accordance with subsections (c) and (d). The 
Secretary shall, in accordance with section 
2433, make payments for each such fiscal 
year to each State from the allotment for the 
State if the Secretary approves for each such 
fiscal year an application submitted by the 
State pursuant to section 2435. 

“(o) The Secretary may not make pay- 
ments under an allotment under subsection 
fa) to a State for a fiscal year unless the 
State agrees that amounts received by the 
State pursuant to such subsection will be e- 
pended only in accordance with section 
2434. 

“(e)(1) The allotment for a State under 
subsection (a) for a fiscal year shall be the 
greater of— 

“(A) the amount described in paragraph 
(2); or 

B/ the amount determined in accord- 
ance with subsection (d). 

“(2)(A) If the total amount appropriated 
under section 2431 for any fiscal year equals 
or exceeds $50,000,000, the amount referred 
to in paragraph (1)(A) is $175,000 for such 
fiscal year. 

“(B) If the total amount appropriated 
under section 2411 for any fiscal year is less 
than $50,000,000, the amount referred to in 
paragraph (1)(A) is $100,000 for such fiscal 
year. 

“(d)(1) From the total amount appropri- 
ated under section 2431 for any fiscal year, 
the Secretary shall allot to each State for 
such fiscal year an amount which bears the 
same ratio to such total amount as the 
number of reported cases of living individ- 
uals with acquired immunodeficiency syn- 
drome in the State bears to the number of re- 
ported cases of living individuals with ac- 
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quired immunodeficiency syndrome in all 
States. 

“(2) To the extent that all the funds appro- 
priated under section 2431 for a fiscal year 
and available for allotment in such fiscal 
year are not otherwise allotted to the States 
because— 

“(A) one or more States have not submit- 
ted an application or description of activi- 
ties in accordance with section 2435 for the 
fiscal year; 

“(B) one or more States have notified the 
Secretary that they do not intend to use the 
full amount of their allotment; or 

“(C) some State allotments are offset or 
repaid under section 2437(a)(3); 


such excess shall be allotted among each of 
the remaining States in proportion to the 
amount otherwise allotted to such States for 
the fiscal year without regard to this para- 
graph. 

“PAYMENTS UNDER ALLOTMENTS TO STATES 

“Sec. 2433. (a)(1) For each fiscal year, the 
Secretary shall make payments, as provided 
by section 6503 of title 31, United States 
Code, to each State from its allotment under 
section 2432 from amounts appropriated for 
that fiscal year. 

“(2) Any amount paid to a State for a 
fiscal year and remaining unobligated at 
the end of such year shall remain available 
to such State for the purposes for which it 
was made for the next fiscal year. 

“(b) The Secretary, at the request of a 
State, may reduce the amount of payments 
under subsection (a) by— 

“(1) the fair market value of any supplies 
or equipment furnished the State; and 

“(2) the amount of the pay, allowances, 
and travel expenses of any officer or employ- 
ee of the Government when detailed to the 
State and the amount of any other costs in- 
curred in connection with the detail of such 
officer or employee, when the furnishing of 
supplies or equipment or the detail of an of- 
ficer or employee is for the convenience of 
and at the request of the State and for the 
purpose of conducting activities described 
in section 2434. The amount by which any 
payment is so reduced shall be available for 
payment by the Secretary of the costs in- 
curred in furnishing the supplies or equip- 
ment or in detailing the personnel, on which 
the reduction of the payment is based, and 
the amount shall be deemed to be part of the 
payment and shall be deemed to have been 
paid to the State. 

“USE OF ALLOTMENTS 


“Sec. 2434. (a) Except as provided in 
subsection (b), amounts paid to a State 
under this part may be used by the State 
for— 

“(A) the payment of compensation for the 
services of physicians, nurses, and social 
workers who plan, manage, provide, or ar- 
range for the provision of, health care serv- 
ices for eligible individuals in the home and 
in community-based settings, including 
community-based respite and day care pro- 
grams; 

“(B) the provision of referrals to other ap- 
propriate services; 

C) the identification, location, and pro- 
vision of outreach to eligible individuals, 
including infants and children, needing 
health care services in the home or in the 
community; 

D/) the provision of appropriate training 
and recruitment of individuals who provide 
services to eligible individuals; 

“(E) the provision of outpatient mental 
health services; 
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F) the provision of outpatient drug 
abuse treatment services; 

/ the coordination of the provision of 
health care services in the home for eligible 
individuals; and 

the coordination of other health and 
social services provided for eligible individ- 
uals by public and private institutions and 
voluntary organizations in order to ensure 
the provision of such services and to maxi- 
mize the use of funds provided under this 
part and other Federal laws. 

“(2) A State may use amounts paid to it 
under section 2433 to provide health care 
services in the home for eligible individuals 
through grants to health care organizations. 
In making such grants, a State shall give 
priority to certified home health care pro- 
grams, hospitals, or community-based pro- 
grams that have demonstrated an ability to 
deliver health care services. 

% A State may use amounts paid to it 
under section 2433 to recruit and train com- 
munity-based physicians and other individ- 
uals for the provision of services to eligible 
individuals. 

“(4) In carrying out the activities under 
this part, the State shall give priority to ac- 
tivities directed towards minorities and 
populations at high risk of contracting ac- 
quired immunodeficiency syndrome. 

“(0) A State may not use amounts paid to 
it under section 2433 to— 

“(1) provide inpatient services; 

“(2) make cash payments to intended re- 
cipients of health services; 

“(3) purchase or improve land, purchase, 
construct, or permanently improve (other 
than minor remodeling) any building or 
other facility, or purchase major medical 
equipment; 

“(4) satisfy any requirement for the ex- 
penditure of non-Federal funds as a condi- 
tion for the receipt of Federal funds; or 

“(5) provide financial assistance to any 

entity other than a public or nonprofit pri- 
vate entity. 
The Secretary may waive the limitation con- 
tained in paragraph (3) upon the request of 
a State if the Secretary finds that there are 
extraordinary circumstances to justify the 
waiver and that granting the waiver will 
assist in carrying out this part. 

“(e) Of the amount paid to any State 
under section 2433, not more than 5 percent 
may be used for administering the funds 
made available under such section. The 
State will pay from non-Federal sources the 
remaining costs of administering such 
Funds. 

“APPLICATION AND DESCRIPTION OF ACTIVITIES 

“Sec. 2435. (a) In order to receive an allot- 
ment for a fiscal year under section 2432 
each State shall submit an application to 
the Secretary. Each such application shall 
be in such form and submitted by such date 
as the Secretary shall require. 

“(b) Each State shall certify that the State 
will make copies of the applications re- 
quired by this section available for public 
inspection. 

Je As part of the annual application re- 
quired by subsection (a), the chief executive 
officer of a State shall certify as follows: 

“(1) The State agrees to use the funds al- 
lotted to it under section 2432 in accordance 
with the requirements of this part. 

% The State agrees to identify each pop- 
ulation in the State at high risk of contract- 
ing acquired immunodeficiency syndrome, 
including minority populations, and to pro- 
vide services under this part to each such 
population. 

% The State agrees that it will, to the 
maximum extent feasible, provide services 
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under this part to individuals who are low- 
income individuals and not receiving equiv- 
alent services under the State’s Medicaid 
plan approved under title XIX of the Social 
Security Act. 

“(4) The State agrees to use funds avail- 
able to the State under section 2334(c) to es- 
tablish a State Acquired Immunodeficiency 
Syndrome Council which shall— 

“(A) monitor, review, and evaluate, not 
less often than annually, the allocation and 
adequacy of services for eligible individuals 
within the State; and 

“(B) be comprised of residents of the State, 
including representatives of the principal 
State agencies involved in providing serv- 
ices to eligible individuals and representa- 
tives of community-based organizations 
providing services to eligible individuals. 

“TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 

“Sec. 2436. The Secretary may provide 
training and technical assistance to States 
with respect to the planning, development, 
and operation of programs to carry out this 
part. The Secretary may provide such train- 
ing and technical assistance directly or 
through grants and contracts. 

“AUDITS 

“Sec. 2437. (a)(1) Each State shall estab- 
lish fiscal control and fund accounting pro- 
cedures as may be necessary to assure the 
proper disbursal of and accounting for Fed- 
eral funds paid to the State under section 

433. 

“(2) Each State shall provide for one of the 
Jollowing: 

“(A) A financial and compliance audit of 
the funds provided the State under section 
2433. Such audits shall be performed bienni- 
ally, shall cover expenditures in each fiscal 
year, and shall be conducted in accordance 
with standards established by the Comptrol- 
ler General for the audit of governmental or- 
on programs, activities, and func- 
ions. 

“(B) A single financial and compliance 
audit of each entity administering funds 
provided under section 2433. An audit of 
such an entity shall be conducted biennially, 
shall cover expenditures in each fiscal year, 
and shall be conducted in accordance with 
standards of the Comptroller General re- 
Jerred to in subparagraph (A). 


Within 30 days after completion of an audit 
under subparagraph (A) or (B), a copy of the 
audit report shall be transmitted to the 
State legislature and the Secretary. For pur- 
poses of subparagraphs (A) and (B), the term 
‘financial and compliance audit’ means an 
audit to determine whether the financial 
statements of an audited entity present 
fairly the financial position and the results 
of financial operations in accordance with 
generally accepted accounting principles, 
and whether the entity has complied with 
laws and regulations that may have a mate- 
rial effect upon the financial statements. 

“(3) Each State shall, after being provided 
by the Secretary with adequate notice and 
opportunity for a hearing within the affect- 
ed State, repay to the United States amounts 
found not to have been expended in accord- 
ance with the requirements of this part or 
the certification provided under section 
2435(c), If such repayment is not made, the 
Secretary shall, after providing the State 
with adequate notice and opportunity for a 
hearing, offset such amounts against the 
amount of any allotment to which the State 
is or may become entitled under section 
2432. 

“(4) The State shall make copies of the re- 
ports and audits required by this section 
inate for public inspection within the 

ta 
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5 The Comptroller General of the 
United States shall, from time to time, 
evaluate the expenditures by States of allot- 
ments under this part in order to assure that 
expenditures are consistent with the provi- 
sions of this part. 

“(b) The Secretary, in consultation with 
appropriate national organizations, shall 
develop model criteria and forms for the col- 
lection of data and information with respect 
to services provided under this part in order 
to enable States to share uniform data and 
information with respect to the provision of 
such services, 


“WITHHOLDING 


“SEC. 2438. (a)(1) The Secretary shall, after 
adequate notice and an opportunity for a 
hearing conducted within the affected State, 
withhold funds from any State which does 
not use its allotment in accordance with the 
requirements of this part or the certification 
provided under section 2435(c). The Secre- 
tary shall withhold such funds until the Sec- 
retary finds that the reason for the withhold- 
ing has been removed and there is reasona- 
ble assurance that it will not recur. 

“(2) The Secretary may not institute pro- 
ceedings to withhold funds under paragraph 
(1) unless the Secretary has conducted an 
investigation concerning whether the State 
has used its allotment in accordance with 
the requirements of this part or the certifica- 
tion provided under section 2435(c). Investi- 
gations required by this paragraph shall be 
conducted within the affected State by 
qualified investigators. 

“(3) The Secretary shall respond in an ex- 
peditious manner to complaints of a sub- 
stantial or serious nature that a State has 
failed to use funds in accordance with the 
requirements of this part or the certification 
provided under section 2435(c). 

“(4) The Secretary may not withhold funds 
under paragraph (1) from a State for a 
minor failure to comply with the require- 
ments of this part or the certification pro- 
vided under section 2435(c). 

“(b)(1) The Secretary shall conduct in sev- 
eral States in each fiscal year investigations 
of the use of funds received by the States 
under this part in order to evaluate compli- 
ance with the requirements of this part and 
the certification provided under section 
2435(c), 

% The Comptroller General of the 
United States may conduct investigations of 
the use of funds received under this part by 
a State in order to insure compliance with 
the requirements of this part and the certifi- 
cation provided under section 2435(c). 

“(c) Each State, and each entity which has 
received funds from an allotment made to a 
State under this part, shall make appropri- 
ate books, documents, papers, and records 
available to the Secretary or the Comptroller 
General of the United States, or any of their 
duly authorized representatives, for exami- 
nation, copying, or mechanical reproduc- 
tion on or off the premises of the appropri- 
ate entity upon a reasonable request there- 
for. 

“(d)(1) In conducting any investigation in 
a State, the Secretary or the Comptroller 
General of the United States may not make 
a request for any information not readily 
available to such State or an entity which 
has received funds from an allotment made 
to the State under this part or make an un- 
reasonable request for information to be 
compiled, collected, or transmitted in any 
form not readily available. 
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2 Paragraph (1) does not apply to the 
collection, compilation, or transmittal of 
data in the course of a judicial proceeding. 

“CRIMINAL PENALTY FOR FALSE STATEMENTS 

“Sec. 2439. Whoever— 

“(1) knowingly and willfully makes or 
causes to be made any false statement or 
representation of a material fact in connec- 
tion with the furnishing of items or services 
for which payment may be made by a State 
from funds allotted to the State under this 
part; or 

“(2) having knowledge of the occurrence of 
any event affecting his initial or continued 
right to any such payment conceals or fails 
to disclose such event with an intent fraudu- 
lently to secure such payment either in a 
greater amount that is due or when no such 
payment is authorized, 
shall be fined not more than $25,000 or im- 
prisoned for not more than five years, or 
both. 

“EVALUATIONS 

“SEC. 2440. The Secretary shall conduct, or 
arrange for the conduct of, evaluations for 
services provided and activities carried out 
with payments to States under this part. 

“DEFINITION 

“Sec. 2441. For purposes of this part, the 
term ‘eligible individual’ means an individ- 
ual who is infected with the acquired im- 
munodeficiency syndrome virus and who 
has clinical symptoms resulting from such 
infection.”. 

TITLE VI—-RESEARCH 


ACQUIRED IMMUNODEFICIENCY SYNDROME 
ADVISORY BOARD 

Sec. 601. Part B of title IV is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
section: 

“ACQUIRED IMMUNODEFICIENCY SYNDROME 
ADVISORY BOARD 

“Sec. 409. (a) The Director of NIH shail es- 
tablish in the National Institutes of Health 
an Acquired Immunodeficiency Syndrome 
Advisory Board (hereafter in this section re- 
Jerred to as the ‘Advisory Board’). 

“(b) The Advisory Board shall be com- 
posed of seven appointed members and non- 
voting ex officio members as follows: 

J The Director of NIH shall appoint— 

Jour members from individuals who 
are scientists, physicians, and other health 
professionals, who are not officers or em- 
ployees of the United States, and who repre- 
sent the specialties and disciplines relevant 
to acquired immunodeficiency syndrome; 
and 


“(B) three members from the general 

public who are knowledgeable with respect 
to acquired immunodeficiency syndrome, 
including at least one member who is an in- 
dividual who is infected with the human im- 
munodeficiency virus. 
Of the members appointed under this para- 
graph, at least three shall by virtue of train- 
ing or experience be knowledgeable in re- 
search in the fields of health education, 
nursing, data systems, public information, 
and community program development, and 
of the members appointed under subpara- 
graph (A), at least one shall be an expert in 
public health. In making appointments 
under this paragraph, the Director of NIH 
shall request recommendations from the In- 
stitute of Medicine of the National Academy 
of Sciences. 

“(2) The following shall be ex officio mem- 
bers of the Advisory Board: 

A The Director of NIH, the Director of 
the National Cancer Institute, the Director 
of the National Institute on Allergy and In- 
Jectious Diseases, and the Surgeon General 
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of the United States (or the designees of such 
officers). 

“(B) Such other officers and employees of 
the United States as the Advisory Board de- 
termines necessary for the Advisory Board 
to carry out its functions. 

“(c) Members of the Advisory Board shall 
serve without compensation in addition to 
that received in their regular public employ- 
ment. While away from their homes or regu- 
lar places of business in the performance of 
duties for the Advisory Board, all members 
of the Advisory Board shall be allowed travel 
expenses, including per diem in lieu of sub- 
sistence, at rates authorized for employees of 
agencies under sections 5702 and 5703 of 
title 5, United States Code. 

% The term of office of an appointed 
member of the Advisory Board is four years, 
except that no term of office may extend 
beyond the expiration of the Advisory 
Board. Any member appointed to fill a va- 
cancy for an unexpired term shall be ap- 
pointed for the remainder of such term. A 
member may serve after the expiration of 
the member’s term until a successor has 
taken office. If a vacancy occurs in the Advi- 
sory Board, the Director of NIH shall make 
an appointment to fill the vacancy not later 
than 90 days from the date the vacancy oc- 
curred, 

“(e) The Director of NIH shall select the 
chairman of the Advisory Board from the 
members of the Advisory Board, 

“(f) The Director of NIH shall, after con- 
sultation with and consideration of the rec- 
ommendations of the Advisory Board, pro- 
vide the Advisory Board with an executive 
director and one other professional staff 
member. In addition, the Director of NIH 
shall, after consultation with and consider- 
ation of the recommendations of the Adviso- 
ry Board, provide the Advisory Board with 
such additional professional staff members, 
such clerical staff members, such services of 
consultants, such information, and (through 
contracts or other arrangements) such ad- 
ministrative support services and facilities, 
as the Director of NIH determines are neces- 
sary for the Advisory Board to carry out its 
functions. 

“(g) The Advisory Board shall meet at the 
call of the chairman, but not less often than 
four times a year. 

“(h) The Advisory Board shall— 

“(1) review and evaluate the implementa- 
tion of the National Research Program on 
Acquired Immunodeficiency Syndrome es- 
tablished under section 447; 

“(2) for the purpose of assuring the most 
effective use and organization of resources 
respecting research concerning acquired im- 
munodeficiency syndrome, advise and make 
recommendations to the Congress, the Secre- 
tary, the Director of NIH, the Director of the 
National Institute on Allergy and Infectious 
Diseases, and the heads of other appropriate 
Federal agencies for the implementation 
and revision of such Program; and 

“(3) maintain liaison with other advisory 
bodies related to Federal agencies involved 
in activities related to acquired immunode- 
ficiency syndrome. 

i) In carrying out its functions, the Ad- 
visory Board may establish subcommittees, 
convene workshops and conferences, and 
collect data. Such subcommittees may be 
composed of Advisory Board members and 
nonmember consultants with expertise in 
the particular area addressed by such sub- 
committees. The subcommittees may hold 
such meetings as are necessary to enable 
them to carry out their activities. 
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% The Advisory Board shall prepare and 
transmit to the Director of NIH an annual 
report which— 

“(1) describes the Advisory Board’s activi- 
ties in the fiscal year for which the report is 
made; and 

“(2) contains the Advisory Board’s recom- 
mendations with respect to the Program. 

“(k) The Advisory Board shall terminate 
on September 30, 1992. 

“(L) The Director of NIH shall make ap- 
pointments to the Advisory Board within 90 
caye after the date of enactment of this sec- 

on.“ 

IMPROVING THE CAPABILITY OF THE NATIONAL IN- 
STITUTES OF HEALTH TO COMBAT ACQUIRED IM- 
MUNODEFICIENCY SYNDROME 
Sec. 602. (a) Subpart 6 of part C of title IV 

is amended by adding at the end thereof the 

following new sections: 

“NATIONAL RESEARCH PROGRAM ON ACQUIRED 

IMMUNODEFICIENCY SYNDROME 

“Sec, 447. (a) There shall be the National 
Research Program on Acquired Immunodefi- 
ciency Syndrome (hereafter in this subpart 
referred to as the ‘Program’), which shall 
consist of— 

“(1) an expanded, intensified, and coordi- 
nated research program on acquired im- 
munodeficiency syndrome conducted and 
supported by the Institute, including an ex- 
panded and intensified basic and clinical 
research program relating to the prevention 
and treatment of acquired immunodefi- 
ciency syndrome; and 

% demonstration, education, and other 
programs for health professionals for the de- 
tection, diagnosis, prevention, and treat- 
ment of acquired immunodeficiency syn- 
drome and for the provision of counseling 
concerning acquired immunodeficiency syn- 
drome. 

“(b) The Director of the Institute shall be 
responsible for the administration of the 
Program. 

“(e) To carry out the Program, the Direc- 
tor of the Institute shall establish projects to 
promote cooperation between Federal agen- 
cies, State, local, and regional public health 
agencies, and private entities, in research 
concerning the diagnosis, prevention, and 
treatment of acquired immunodeficiency 
syndrome. 

d) In carrying out the Program, the Di- 
rector of the Institute shall— 

coordinate activities under the Pro- 
gram with other activities relating to ac- 
quired immunodeficiency syndrome con- 
ducted by the other national research insti- 
tutes and the agencies of the National Insti- 
tutes of Health; and 

“(2) give special emphasis to the contin- 
ued development of activities relating to the 
cause of acquired immunodeficiency syn- 
drome and to the coordination of such ac- 
tivities with related activities conducted by 
the other national research institutes. 

“(e) The Director of the Institute shall pre- 
pare and transmit to the Secretary, for in- 
clusion in the Secretary’s annual report 
under section 102 of the Acquired Immuno- 
deficiency Syndrome Information and Re- 
search Act of 1987, a report— 

“(1) describing and evaluating the 
progress made in such fiscal year in re- 
search, treatment, education, and training 
with respect to acquired immunodeficiency 
syndrome conducted or supported by the In- 
stitute; 

“(2) summarizing and analyzing expendi- 
tures made in such fiscal year for activities 
respecting acquired immunodeficiency syn- 
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drome conducted or supported by the Insti- 
tute; and 

// containing such recommendations as 
the Director of the Institute considers appro- 
priate. 

“SPECIAL AUTHORITIES OF THE DIRECTOR 

“Sec. 447A. In carrying out the Program, 
the Director of the Institute— 

“(1) shall develop and expand clinical 
trials of treatments and therapies for ac- 
quired immunodeficiency syndrome and in- 
fection with the acquired immunodeficiency 
syndrome virus; 

“(2) may establish or support the large- 
scale t and preclinical screening, 
production, or distribution of specialized bi- 
ological materials and other therapeutic 
substances for research relating to acquired 
immunodeficiency syndrome and set stand- 
ards of safety and care for persons using 
such materials; 

“(3) may, in consultation with the adviso- 
ry council for the Institute, support (A) re- 
search relating to acquired immunodefi- 
ciency syndrome outside the United States 
by highly qualified foreign nationals which 
can be expected to benefit the American 
people, (B) collaborative research involving 
American and foreign participants, and (C) 
the training of American scientists abroad 
and foreign scientists in the United States; 

“(4) may, in consultation with the adviso- 
ry council for the Institute, support appro- 
priate programs of education and training 
(including continuing education and labo- 
ratory and clinical research training); 

“(5) may encourage and coordinate re- 
search relating to acquired immunodefi- 
ciency syndrome by industrial concerns 
where such concerns evidence a particular 
capability for such research; 

‘(6)(A) may, in consultation with the ad- 
visory council for the Institute, acquire, im- 
prove, repair, operate, and maintain labora- 
tories, other research facilities, equipment, 
and such other real or personal property as 
the Director of the Institute determines nec- 
essary; 

“(B) may, in consultation with the adviso- 
ry council for the Institute, make grants for 
the renovation of facilities; and 

“(C) may, in consultation with the adviso- 
ry council for the Institute, acquire, without 
regard to the Act of March 3, 1877 (40 U.S.C. 
34) by lease or otherwise through the Admin- 
istrator of General Services, buildings or 
parts of buildings in the District of Colum- 
bia or communities located adjacent to the 
District of Columbia for the use of the Pro- 
gram for a period not to exceed ten years; 


and 

“(7) subject to section 405(b)(2) and with- 
out regard to section 3324 of title 31, United 
States Code, and section 3709 of the Revised 
Statutes (41 U.S.C. 5), may enter into such 
contracts and cooperative agreements with 
any public agency, or with any person, firm, 
association, corporation, or educational in- 
stitution, as may be necessary to expedite 
and coordinate research relating to acquired 
immunodeficiency syndrome. 

“NATIONAL ACQUIRED IMMUNODEFICIENCY 
SYNDROME RESEARCH CENTERS 

“Sec. 447B. (a)(1) The Director of the In- 
stitute may enter into cooperative agree- 
ments with and make grants to public or 
private nonprofit entities to pay all or part 
of the cost of planning, establishing, or 
strengthening, and providing basic operat- 
ing support for, centers for basic and clini- 
cal research into, and training in, advanced 
diagnostic, prevention, and treatment meth- 
ole Jor acquired immunodeficiency syn- 

rome. 
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“(2) A cooperative agreement or grant 
under paragraph (1) shall be entered into in 
accordance with policies established by the 
Director of NIH and after consultation with 
the Institute’s advisory council. 

“(b) Federal payments made under a coop- 
erative agreement or grant under subsection 
(a) may be used for— 

“(1) the renovation or leasing of space; 

(2) staffing and other basic operating 
costs, including such patient care costs as 
are required for research; 

“(3) clinical training, including training 
for allied health professionals, continuing 
education for health professionals and 
allied health professions personnel, and in- 
formation programs for the public respect- 
ing acquired immunodeficiency syndrome; 
and 

“(4) demonstration purposes. 

As used in this subsection, the term ‘train- 
ing’ does not include research training for 
which National Research Service Awards 
may be provided under section 487. 

“(c) Support of a center under subsection 
(a) may be for a period of not to exceed five 
years. Such period may be extended by the 
Director for additional periods of not more 
than five years each if the operations of 
such center have been reviewed by an appro- 
priate technical and scientific peer review 
group established by the Director and if such 
group has recommended to the Director that 
such period should be extended. 

“ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR FOR PREVENTION 

“Sec. 447C. (a) There shall be in the Insti- 
tute an Associate Director for Prevention to 
coordinate and promote the programs in the 
Institute concerning the prevention of infec- 
tious diseases, including acquired immuno- 
deficiency syndrome. The Associate Director 
shall be appointed by the Director of the In- 
stitute from individuals who because of 
their professional training or experience are 
experts in public health or preventive medi- 
cine. 

“(b) The Associate Director for Prevention 
shall prepare for inclusion in the biennial 
report made under section 407 a description 
of the prevention activities of the Institute, 
including a description of the staff and re- 
sources allocated to those activities. 

“VIRUS AND SERUM BANK 

“Sec, 447D. The Director of the Institute 
shall establish, or provide for the establish- 
ment of, a virus and serum bank in which 
all human immunodeficiency virus sero- 
types and serum are available to qualified 
investigators and organizations.”. 

(b) Section 446 is amended— 

(1) by inserting “the cause, prevention, 
treatment, and care of individuals with” 
after “with respect to”; and 

(2) by inserting before the period a comma 
and “including acquired immunodeficiency 
syndrome”. 

NATIONAL RESEARCH SERVICE AWARDS 

Sec. 603. Section 487(a) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
paragraph: 

“(4) The Secretary, through the Directors 
of the national research institutes, shall 
make National Research Service Awards 
under subparagraphs (Ai), aiv), and 
(B) of paragraph (1) for the training of indi- 
viduals to participate in national research 
efforts relating to acquired immunodefi- 
ciency syndrome. ”. 

DRUG ABUSE RESEARCH 

SEC. 604. (a) Section 516, is amended— 

(1) by striking out “and” at the end of 
paragraph (1)(B); 
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(2) by striking out the period at the end of 
paragraph (2)(C) and inserting in lieu there- 
of a semicolon and “and”; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new paragraph: 

“(3) for the study and demonstration of ef- 
fective methods to reduce the transmission 
of the acquired immunodeficiency syndrome 
virus among intravenous drug abusers. ”. 

(b) Section 517 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new sentence: 
“Of the amounts appropriated under this 
section for any fiscal year (beginning with 
fiscal year 1988) $25,000,000 shall be avail- 
able for projects under section 516(a)(3).”. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President it is 
my privilege to bring comprehensive 
bipartisan legislation on AIDS to the 
Senate floor today. 

This legislation, which was reported 
unanimously from the Labor and 
Human Resources Committee, will ac- 
celerate and coordinate our Nation’s 
response to this deepening public 
health crisis. 

It will educate all Americans about 
AIDS risks and enable them to make 
informed choices to protect them- 
selves; it will develop care and treat- 
ment services for people with AIDS 
that are more economical and appro- 
priate; and it will accelerate the search 
for AIDS vaccines and cures by put- 
ting Federal funds to work faster. 

Many of us in the Senate are far 
more familiar today with the problems 
that are posed by this new epidemic 
than we were 1 year ago. We know far 
more about what is needed to combat 
this deadly plague, and how to stop its 
spread. 

Over the past year, several eminent 
institutions and individuals have pro- 
vided leadership to the Nation on how 
to control and conquer this disease. 

America can take satisfaction that— 
in these difficult times—a rational 
policy on AIDS has been offered by a 
group of able and skilled health pro- 
fessionals who have provided us with 
medical advice, not political or ideolog- 
ical advice. Special credit goes to Sur- 
geon General Everett Koop, the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences Panel on 
AIDS, the U.S. Public Health Service, 
and the Presidential Commission on 
the HIV Epidemic. This legislation re- 
flects their careful study and recom- 
mendations. Moreover, S. 1220 repre- 
sents a truly bipartisan effort on the 
part of the Senate. The distinguished 
Senator from Pennsylvania, Senator 
SPECTER, helped make this legislation 
more responsive to the problem of 
AIDS among minorities. Recommenda- 
tions of the minority leader, Senator 
Dots, the Senator from California, 
Senator Witson, and the Republican 
AIDS working group, have been in- 
cluded to provide funds directly to the 
States for AIDS education and the 
care of people with AIDS. 

We know that the AIDS virus is a 
threat to Americans in all walks of 
life. It is a sexually transmitted dis- 
ease that does not discriminate be- 
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tween men and women, young and old, 
or blacks and whites. According to the 
U.S. Public Health Service, by 1991, 
AIDS will claim more lives each year 
than the entire Vietnam war. We must 
act immediately and decisively to halt 
this killer. More than 60,000 Ameri- 
cans have come down with AIDS. 
Nearly 35,000 are already dead. Be- 
tween 1 and 2 million Americans are 
already infected with the virus that 
causes AIDS. It has been estimated 
that 50 percent of those infected will 
become ill—over time, some research- 
ers say an even larger percentage may 
develop the deadly disease. Unless re- 
search produces a surprise break- 
through in the treatment area, we are 
guaranteed to be facing a steadily in- 
creasing death toll and astronomical 
costs. In 1991, the annual cost of AIDS 
to our society is projected to be $64 
billion—nearly $9 billion for direct 
care and $55 billion in lost productivi- 
ty. 
The vast majority of deaths will 
occur among people who are already 
carrying the AIDS virus. 

The legislation before us will enable 
us to take many of the steps we now 
realize are vital to containing this epi- 
demic. It will enable us to provide 
humane and effective treatment to 
those who are ill. And it will enable us 
to continue and accelerate the excel- 
lent progress we have made toward un- 
raveling the mysteries of the AIDS 
virus through research. This bill is not 
about money, it is about leadership. 
We will vote here today for the estab- 
lishment of a coherent national strate- 
gy for addressing this public health 
crisis. S. 1220 is not a budget-buster. In 
fact, its authorizing totals reflect the 
spending mark for AIDS set by the 
Budget Committee and actually appro- 
priated by the Senate in fiscal year 
1988. S. 1220 provides crucial guide- 
lines for using the money that will be 
spent on AIDS with maximum effi- 
ciency. 

The total amount authorized by the 
bill is $665 million—this total includes 
$75 million for drug treatment pro- 
grams that were originally a part of 
the ADAMHA reauthorization. How- 
ever, because of the urgency of the 
AIDS problem among drug users, this 
provision has been added to S. 1220. 

S. 1220 provides $590 million for 
AIDS education, training, and care ef- 
forts as well as cooperative interna- 
tional projects. Fully $250 million of 
this total goes directly to the States to 
use in the frontline battle against this 
illness. While S. 1220 will help en- 
hance and accelerate our research pro- 
grams on AIDS, it does not set a dollar 
amount for AIDS research. Because 
AIDS research is moving at a rapid 
pace, the funding decisions are best 
left to the budget and appropriations 
process. S. 1220 is the compressive 
battle plan clearly accomplishable 
within both the President’s budget re- 
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quest and the Senate Budget Commit- 
tee chairman’s mark. It reflects the 
Senate’s desire for greater utility and 
accountability of AIDS funding and 
our willingness to carry through on 
the virtually unanimous recommenda- 
tions of our country’s public health 
experts. 

This legislation requires the Govern- 
ment to cut in half the amount of time 
it now takes to put Federal AIDS re- 
search dollars to work in laboratories 
and clinics. We are facing a crisis and 
must be prepared to retool Federal 
systems to meet the AIDS emergency. 
The Nation’s commitment to basic bio- 
medical research has already produced 
remarkable advances in our fundamen- 
tal understanding of AIDS. We must 
now accelerate our effort to translate 
these findings into action at the bed- 
side. Doing so will require more man- 
power for the National Institutes of 
Health, the Centers for Disease Con- 
trol, the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, and the Health, Services and Re- 
sources Administration. This legisla- 
tion provides the resources to hire 
that manpower. 

Our immediate obligation is to 
insure that more and more of our 
fellow citizens do not become infected. 
That is why our bill calls for a compre- 
hensive national plan of education, 
prevention and risk reduction. At the 
moment, these steps are the only tools 
available to combat AIDS. We must 
target our prevention and education 
effort on those individuals whose be- 
havior places them at highest risk, in- 
cluding adolescents. Intravenous drug 
users, gay and bisexual men, blacks 
and Hispanics, and women of child- 
bearing age. This bill will achieve the 
essential goal of providing widespread 
information to all citizens about how 
they can protect themselves from 
AIDS. 

This initiative will bring the creative 
minds of the scientific community into 
the effort to devise new approaches to 
prevention. It will also provide addi- 
tional resources to the National Insti- 
tute on Drug Abuse to test new meth- 
ods of reducing transmission among IV 
drug users. They are a key group to 
target to stop the further spread of 
AIDS into the heterosexual communi- 
ty. 

The national information program 
called for in this bill is unique in its 
goals and its approach. We will use the 
full power of advertising media to 
make sure an accurate message about 
the true danger of AIDS reaches every 
American home. 

Our national information program 
will create a clearinghouse at the CDC 
with model education materials and 
methods that will be widely available. 
The AIDS information hotlines will be 
expanded. Grants are provided to local 
organizations to create their own pro- 
grams in their home communities. A 
special set-aside is provided to fund 
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AIDS prevention efforts for minori- 
ties. 

This bill also provides for improved 
international assistance and coopera- 
tion. The AIDS epidemic is likely to 
continue to plague the Nation well 
into the next decade and even into the 
next century. The number of people 
infected is staggering and it will con- 
tinue to escalate. 

The magnitude of this scourge— 
which has been called a possible catas- 
trophe and health disaster of pandem- 
ic proportion—may soon surpass any 
disease in this century and possibly 
any disease in history. 

Unfortunately, AIDS is here to stay. 
Because of it, our world has changed 
and may never be quite the same. 
AIDS is a fact of life that our children 
and our children’s children must learn 
to contend with. There is much that 
we can do to moderate its impact, but 
we may never be able to make it disap- 
pear. 

AIDS is a crisis for industrial and de- 
veloping countries alike. We know that 
5 to 10 million people throughout the 
world are already infected—of whom 1 
to 2 million live in the United States. 

Within 5 years, there may be 50 to 
100 million people worldwide infected 
with the virus. Approximately 5 to 10 
million will be Americans. These un- 
thinkable numbers and the equally 
alarming projections by the Public 
Health Service are convincing evidence 
that no sector of society is safe from 
this crisis. 

Families, schools, businesses, recre- 
ational institutions, and governments 
at every level are all being forced to 
confront the dilemmas, distress, and 
even the hysteria provoked by AIDS. 

From a local perspective, the 
number of cities and States with sig- 
nificant numbers of new cases in- 
creased at unprecedented levels over 
the last year. There are now 20 U.S. 
cities with more than 500 total cases of 
AIDS, 38 States and the District of Co- 
lumbia have each reported more than 
100 cases since June 1981. 

In the face of the potential escala- 
tion of the disease, every week, every 
month counts in the battle against it. 

The many features of this legislation 
speak directly to this national health 
emergency. It will provide for immedi- 
ate training of health and public 
safety workers around the country on 
proper infection control measures to 
limit the spread of the disease. It de- 
clares AIDS a national health emer- 
gency. It will establish procedures to 
speed the awarding of research grants 
and contracts and establish a special 
mechanism to expedite any priority re- 
quest pertaining to AIDS through the 
Department of Health and Human 
Services. 

The bill also calls for immediate in- 
vestigation of the feasibility of a pri- 
vate-public consortium to conduct re- 
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8 on new AIDS drugs and vac- 
cines, 

Every health professional in this 
country needs to become more famil- 
iar with this disease. That applies not 
only to physicians and nurses, but to 
mental health professionals, dentists, 
and emergency personnel. To achieve 
this goal quickly, the bill provides re- 
sources for health professions, schools, 
and national professional organiza- 
tions, so that they can quickly develop 
curricula and methods to reach not 
only health professions students, but 
practicing professionals in the field. 

The National Academy of Sciences 
has projected that AIDS will cost 
somewhere between $8 and $16 billion 
per year in health care expenses by 
1990. Much of this expenditure will be 
used to support the cost of hospital 
care. Yet hospital care is often not the 
best care for those with AIDS. Often, 
more compassionate and more cost-ef- 
fective care can be given in alternative 
settings—provided that appropriate 
support systems are in place. Our bill 
gives funding to all States to assist ef- 
forts to move the treatment of AIDS 
out of the hospital and into the home 
and the community. Right now, there 
are urban hospitals in which 25 per- 
cent of the beds are occupied by 
people with AIDS-related illnesses. We 
must involve more community physi- 
cians, and provide more opportunities 
for day care and home care as alterna- 
tives to costly hospital services. The 
funds in this initiative would also sup- 
port hospice care. 

In cities like San Francisco, New 
York, and many others, many of these 
services have been provided through 
the generous and dedicated work of 
volunteers. In some cities, church 
groups have established humane com- 
munity hospice care. This has been 
important for those who know the 
double pain of deadly illness and soci- 
etal rejection. Such philanthropic 
work must and will continue. Even 
more can be done if States share the 
Federal dollars provided by this bill 
with community-based groups. We 
urge them to do so—as does the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on the HIV epi- 
demic. 

It is now almost 7 years since medi- 
cal researchers recognized the pres- 
ence of this new and lethal killer in 
our midst. What first appeared to be 
an obscure illness threatening only a 
handful of people has developed into 
an international mightmare. The 
Senate has a role to play in reducing 
the pain, the tears, and the dying that 
AIDS has unleashed on the Nation. It 
is not just a matter of dollars, it is a 
matter of will. We have the tools avail- 
able today to arrest the onset of the 
iliness in people already infected with 
the virus. Learning to use these tools 
may well mean the difference between 
life and death for hundreds of thou- 
sands of our fellow citizens. We al- 
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ready possess the knowledge to pre- 
vent the continued spread of AIDS in- 
fection. Sharing that knowledge will 
require a frank and open discussion of 
the new facts of life that AIDS has im- 
posed on civilization. Every man, every 
woman, and every child in the Nation 
needs to be informed about the behav- 
iors that can put them at risk of be- 
coming infected with the AIDS virus. 
Anyone who believes that a child 
should be sheltered from this informa- 
tion about AIDS must consider the 
following: The price of withholding 
that information could be the very life 
of that child. 

Because the best hope of victory 
over AIDS lies in biomedical research, 
this bill will strengthen and expand 
our national research effort. It will es- 
tablish an AIDS Advisory Board at the 
National Institutes of Health, and 
bring new researchers and new re- 
search institutions into the battle 
against the virus. 

As we face this new and considerable 
challenge, we must not forget our 
many strengths. We are, in fact, poised 
to handle this challenge more effec- 
tively than we have been at any previ- 
ous point in our history. Biomedical 
research and public health science 
have given us tools of incredible so- 
phistication and understanding. Histo- 
ry has given us democratic institutions 
and constitutional traditions in which 
highly charged issues can be decided 
rationally for the common good, with 
full protection for the fundamental 
rights of individuals. I urge my col- 
leagues to join me in support of this 
vital legislation, to demonstrate to the 
Nation our commitment to do all that 
is in our power to defeat this deadly 
foe and protect our citizens and the 
citizens of the world from the growing 
danger that hangs over our civiliza- 
tion. We need endurance, determina- 
tion, and competent national leader- 
ship. We also need a carefully thought 
out plan to direct our considerable ca- 
pabilities. With Senator HATCH, I am 
proud to offer such a program here. It 
has been endorsed by more than 100 
of the Nation’s leading scientists, 
public health officials, labor organiza- 
tions, and professional groups. It has 
been reported unanimously by the 
Labor and Human Resources Commit- 
tee, and I urge my colleagues to enact 
it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
2 from Massachusetts yields the 

oor. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join Senator KENNEDY 
today in support of this compromise, 
bipartisan legislation, which addresses 
a significant part of the pressing na- 
tional problem caused by the AIDS 
virus. This compromise incorporates 
ideas contained in legislation intro- 
duced by Senator KENNEDY and ideas 
contained in legislation introduced by 
Senator Dore, Senator WILSON, 
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myself, and other Republicans, S. 
1374, and ideas offered by others both 
inside the Senate and out, including 
the President’s Commission on AIDS. 

Some have called AIDS the No. 1 
threat to our national, and possibly 
international, health. In my own State 
of Utah, more than 60 people had con- 
tracted this deadly disease when S. 
1220 passed the committee. Today, 
that number has increased until there 
are more than 110 people with AIDS 
in my State. They are among the more 
than 58,000 cases of AIDS reported in 
this country, an increase of more than 
20,000 since S. 1220 passed the com- 
mittee. Already, more than one-half of 
these people have died, underscoring 
the tragic consequences of this devas- 
tating disease. 

Many more are probably affected. 
Another 250,000 to 400,000 people may 
have symptoms called “AIDS Related 
Complex” or ARC, which result from 
infection with the AIDS virus. Many 
of these individuals will either develop 
AIDS or die from complications associ- 
ated with ARC. 

Again, the tragedy does not end 
there. It is estimated that up to 1.5 
million Americans have been exposed 
to the AIDS virus. Between 30 percent 
and 50 percent of these individuals are 
expected to die within the next 5 years 
unless a cure can be found. 

The Department of Health and 
Human Services has declared AIDS 
the Nation’s No. 1 public health prob- 
lem. It has already launched a three 
pronged attack—initiating research on 
treatments, generating research on a 
vaccine, and educating the public 
about how to prevent the spread of 
AIDS. 

The President has also responded. 
He has created a Presidential Commis- 
sion to evaluate the many medical, 
social, ethical, and moral questions 
raised by this disease. In addition, he 
has taken a highly visible role, using 
his office to inform Americans about 
this dreaded disease. And, I want to 
congratulate that Commission, which, 
after a rocky start, has been doing an 
excellent job of gathering ideas, 
making recommendations, and quell- 
ing fears. 

Still, much more needs to be done. S. 
1220 declares AIDS a public health 
emergency and provides the Secretary 
of Health and Human Services with 
the additional resources and authority 
he needs to address this crisis. 

Second, this legislation stipulates 
that the United States will participate 
and contribute to international efforts 
to prevent the spread of AIDS and to 
find a cure. 

Third, it provides for a dramatic in- 
crease in our efforts to prevent the 
spread of the disease by authorizing 
$120 million for the Center for Disease 
Control to develop public information 
programs and $150 million to States to 
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inform their citizens about various ac- 
tivities that may put them at risk of 
becoming infected. 

Fourth, the bill establishes a $100 
million grant program to States to pay 
for the training of community based 
providers, outreach, coordination of 
services, and home health care serv- 
ices. 

That home health care services is 
very important to me as one of the 
leaders in the Congress in trying to 
bring home health care under a long- 
term home health care program to the 
American people. This bill goes a long 
way towards doing that with regard to 
the No. 1 public health problem, 


Fifth, the bill establishes training 
programs for health care providers 
through fellowships at CDC, training 
grants to schools of medicine, osteopa- 
thy, and health science centers, and 
8 for continuing medical educa- 
tion. 

I should also note at this point that 
both the information grants and the 
service grants contain authority for 
training. 

Finally, the bill endeavors to en- 
hance our national research efforts. 

This legislation does not, and is not 
intended to, address every issue relat- 
ed to AIDS. It is intended to extend 
our Federal research efforts, to in- 
crease our public information cam- 
paigns, and to improve our ability to 
provide compassionate services to indi- 
viduals who are infected with AIDS. 

There are issues which have been in- 
tentionally left for other legislation. 
For example, this legislation does not 
address testing, counseling, or nondis- 
crimination. While I have strong feel- 
ings about these issues and plan to ac- 
tively support legislation in these 
areas at the appropriate time, I hope, 
during our debate today, we can avoid 
the temptation to focus on such issues 
instead of the provisions of S. 1220. 

Like all compromises, no one sup- 
ports all of the provisions. There are 
parts that Senator KENNEDY would 
change and parts that I would alter if 
given the choice. In addition, we have 
tried to accommodate concerns raised 
by other Members of this body, the 
administration, and the public subse- 
quent to the committee action on S. 
1220. I hope my colleagues feel these 
changes address their concerns and 
further improve and refine the bill. 
But I am confident that when this 
package is viewed in its entirety, it can 
be supported by everyone in this body. 
This doesn’t mean that other Mem- 
bers of this body won’t have amend- 
ments which may further improve or 
refine this legislation and I look for- 
ward to the debate on the floor. 

Viewed in its entirety, this legisla- 
tion takes a balanced approach and de- 
serves expeditious approval by the 
Senate. I hope the House will also give 
it prompt consideration so that it may 
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be sent to the President for his signa- 
ture. 

In closing, I would like to thank Sen- 
ator KENNEDY and his staff for the 
work they put into this compromise. I 
would also like to commend Senator 
Dore for his leadership in this area, 
and another great leader Senator 
Witson, and of course Senator 
D’Amato, who have worked so hard to 
see that this body takes a responsible 
approach to the AIDS problem. 

I have enjoyed working with Senator 
CRANSTON, who has a great interest in 
this matter and has certainly tried to 
aid all of us in helping to resolve these 
problems surrounding this bill. There 
are others as well. I do not want to 
take the time of the Senate to men- 
tion everybody, but I have mentioned, 
I think, a number of my colleagues 
who deserve a lot of credit on this bill. 

S. 1220 paves the way for real 
progress in the war on AIDS. The 
Kennedy-Hatch bill is a balanced ap- 
proach. It provides for compassionate 
treatment and hope for a cure to our 
citizens who are already infected. And, 
for the general public, it provides life- 
saving information. I urge my col- 
leagues to support this bipartisan, ef- 
fective compromise. 

I hope that we can have a good 
debate and that everybody will realize 
that there are certain matters that we 
cannot put in this bill because we need 
the consensus that it takes to have 
this bill pass, not only the Senate, but 
the 435-member House of Representa- 
tives as well. 

I want to thank all concerned. This 
is a very, very important bill. It will 
help solve a very, very important issue 
that will help, I think, millions of 
people in our country and will set 
standards for health all over the 
world. 

I think it is worth our effort to see 
that it is passed and I hope that we 
can pass it certainly by the end of to- 
morrow. If we can, it will be a wonder- 
ful thing. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I 
want to thank Senator KENNEDY and 
Senator Hatcu for the leadership they 
have provided on this measure and I 
also thank both of them for their com- 
ments about my efforts in this regard. 

Mr. HATCH. I thank my colleague 
for his kind remarks. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I am very pleased 
to rise in strong support of S. 1220, the 
AIDS Research and Information Act 
of 1987. As a principal cosponsor of 
this measure 

Mr. HATCH. Will the Senator please 
yield? I forgot to do something I prom- 
ised I would do. 

The distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico, Senator DOMENICI, has asked 
to be added as a cosponsor. So I ask 
unanimous consent that he be added 
as a cosponsor. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Dopp). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. HATCH. I thank my friend. 

Mr. CRANSTON. As a principal co- 
sponsor of this measure when it was 
introduced nearly a year ago, I am de- 
lighted that the Senate is taking 
action on the most comprehensive 
AIDS legislation to be considered by 
this body. 

AIDS is an epidemic unlike anything 
this Nation has ever before encoun- 
tered. It is caused by a small, but insid- 
ious, virus that destroys a person’s 
immune system leaving him or her 
prey to any number of diseases. 

People with AIDS die a painful and 
tragic death. And more than 32,000 
Americans have died—the majority of 
whom were struck in the prime of 
their lives. More than 58,000 Ameri- 
cans have been diagnosed with AIDS 
since the epidemic began—nearly 
13,000 in California alone. Tens of 
thousands more suffer from AIDS-re- 
lated complex and hundreds of thou- 
sands, possibly millions, more have 
been infected with the HIV virus. 

Yet, we have no comprehensive 
policy to deal with the epidemic, to 
stop its further spread, to find treat- 
ments and make them available to as 
many people as possible, and to ensure 
that people with AIDS receive compas- 
sionate and appropriate medical and 
support services. Although I am 
pleased that the President has re- 
quested $1.3 billion for AIDS for fiscal 
year 1989, this administration, in gen- 
eral—with the exception of Surgeon 
General Koop—has not demonstrated 
the leadership necessary to bring an 
end to this epidemic. Only the Presi- 
dential Commission on AIDS appoint- 
ed by the President—which, of course, 
is not a part of the administration— 
has recently begun to display the kind 
of vision and commitment needed to 
combat this terrible killer. 

Mr. President, despite that void, 
Congress has responded, with increas- 
ing approriations year after year for 
research, education, and other public 
health activities related to AIDS. This 
legislation is aimed at providing some 
clear policy directives as to how that 
funding should be spent. It is based on 
the recommendations of numerous 
public heath experts, including the 
Presidential Commission on AIDS, and 
represents the best consensus for what 
this country’s priorities should be in 
this area. 

S. 1220 would accelerate research, 
establish a new grant program to pro- 
vide home health services to people 
with AIDS, and launch an aggressive 
education and prevention campaign. I 
am particularly pleased that the com- 
mittee floor amendment includes a 
provision I authored to setup three 
long-term care projects relating to 
AIDS. These projects would enable 
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people with AIDS to move out of the 
hospital and into more appropriate 
residential settings where they could 
receive nursing and attendant care. 
This program will be of a particular 
benefit to San Francisco, which is in 
the process of converting the former 
public health hospital at the Presidio, 
currently being used as a language 
school by the Army, into a nursing 
home for people with AIDS. 

S. 1220 would also send a message to 
the American people that the Federal 
Government is serious about ending 
the AIDS tragedy. More than 50 Sena- 
tors have cosponsored this measure. 
They have done so because of the 
good it will do toward combating this 
epidemic. 

However, as most of my colleagues 
know, there are several amendments— 
hostile, killer amendments—that may 
be offered. They would undo much of 
the good in this bill. They promote a 
particular political agenda, not sound 
public health policy. 

Mr. President, we must not let the 
AIDS debate become politicized. We 
must stand firm in support of our 
public health experts. We must do 
what it takes to save people’s lives. 
Ending AIDS requires a total commit- 
ment. Preserving life demands no less. 
I urge all my colleagues to support 
this measure. 

Mr. WEICKER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I rise 
as a cosponsor, a strong supporter of 
S. 1220, a bill to authorize the compre- 
hensive Federal AIDS Program. It in- 
cludes AIDS research, education, in- 
formation, and risk reduction in 
health care. I want to particularly 
commend Senators KENNEDY and 
Harch for steering this legislation 
both through committee and on to the 
floor. It has taken and will take much 
statesmanlike activity on their part to 
make sure we get the matter to a final 
vote. 

Many other Senators have been 
deeply involved in this matter. Senator 
Cranston, Senator WILSON, and many 
others, have been deeply involved in 
the AIDS crisis from its onset. 

This legislation provides an opportu- 
nity for the Senate to take a positive 
step toward expanding programs and 
activities that will enhance the Feder- 
al Government’s efforts to address the 
public health crisis that has resulted 
in thousands of deaths and threatens 
to kill thousands more. 

To date, Congress’ response to the 
AIDS crisis has been to consistently 
double the administration’s request 
for AIDS funding and to anticipate 
the needs of the scientists, public 
health officials, and health care pro- 
viders in this country. 

The Congress has also responded to 
the call for more education and for 
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more prevention programs to stop the 
spread of this fatal disease. 

For fiscal year 1988, the Congress 
approved more than $900 million in 
the Labor, Health, and Human Serv- 
ices bill for AIDS funding. Of that 
amount, more than $300 million was 
appropriated for education and pre- 
vention programs. This is approxi- 
mately three times the amount spent 
in 1987. 

I am sure most of my colleagues also 
remember that during the consider- 
ation of that bill, there was debate 
about what should or should not be in- 
cluded in federally financed AIDS edu- 
cation materials. I suspect there may 
be similar amendments offered to the 
legislation before us today. 

I hope that during the course of the 
voting on this bill that the voices 
which would most influence the votes 
of my colleagues would be those 
expert in medicine and science rather 
than those expert in philosophy. 

We are not dealing with anything 
other than a scientific mystery; a 
deadly mystery, but a scientific mys- 
tery that will be solved by science and 
education. Fear and ignorance will 
only compound the problems we face. 
Only exacerbate the cylce of death 
that associates with this disease. 

As late as last week, when I met with 
several classes of high school students 
from my State of Connecticut, they 
asked the question as to what should 
they do in terms of a classmate, or a 
would-be classmate, who might have 
AIDS. I explained to them that in the 
course of pursuing this issue over the 
past several years, I had obviously had 
close associations with those afflicted 
with AIDS. 

We have spoken; we have embraced; 
we have shaken hands; we have 
broken bread together. AIDS is noth- 
ing to be afraid of in terms of casual 
contact. There are specific, very specif- 
ic ways one gets AIDS, and it relates 
to specific courses of sexual contact 
and drug use, not casual contact. It is 
time to get fear and ignorance out of 
the arguments because we cannot 
move on the scientific and education 
fronts so long as fear and ignorance 
drive our responses to AIDS. So let 
our votes on the Senate floor be 
guided solely by principles of educa- 
tion and of science. 

I do not ask for compassion for that 
is something that abounds on this 
floor among all 100 Members. Nobody 
has a lock on it. Compassion resides in 
the hearts of each man and woman 
here. But in the decisions we now have 
to make in the next 24 or 48 hours, let 
us forget about voting as Republican 
or Democrat, conservative or liberal. 
Let the votes, the yeas and the nays, 
be based on scientific evidence. Then 
we will do right by the final version of 
whatever it is that we pass. 

One aspect of the AIDS education 
that particularly concerns me is the 
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absolute necessity of ensuring that our 
children receive complete and accurate 
information about AIDS. In its origi- 
nal form, S. 1220 outlined six ways in 
which a State may spend Federal 
AIDS education money, and nowhere 
in the outline did the bill specify that 
a State may use its funds for AIDS 
programs for school-aged children. I 
now understand that at my request an 
amendment to include such programs 
in the priority list is part of the man- 
agers’ package of amendments. 

Mr. President, I could not agree 
more with the Surgeon General when 
he said: 

We must tell young people the truth 
about AIDS and about the way it is spread. 
We must talk sense to them, and their par- 
ents, and their teachers. This is no rose 
garden, but we have got to make the effort. 
We have to educate and inform them, even 
though we do so in the midst of all the 
other complex aspects of sexual relations in 
America. their lives are at stake, and so is 
the physical and spiritual life of this coun- 
try. 

The problem is that if you do not 
tell your youngster—not youngsters 
generic—but your youngster—every- 
thing, should the wrong thing happen 
in terms of activity, there is no second 
chance. There is no second chance be- 
cause there is no vaccine and there is 
no chemotherapy available now to 
save the AIDS victim. 

Were it up to me, do I feel that tell- 
ing young children about all this is in 
their best interests? Absent any other 
factor, I do not think anyone in this 
Chamber or anybody listening who 
would say this is the type of story you 
like telling children. But given the 
choice between a youngster alive and a 
youngster dead, yes, I will tell my chil- 
dren exactly what they need to know. 
I might add I am not asking that this 
be done by U.S. Senators or those not 
experienced in ways of either educa- 
tion or science. Clearly, it is up to pro- 
fessionals to do the job. They are ca- 
pable of doing it only prevented from 
doing so if we will it. That would be an 
exercise in ignorance, and is nothing 
this Government should attack its 
name to. 

So, Mr. President, the bill we are 
considering today can make a differ- 
ence as to whether certain of our 
neighbors will live or die. In addition 
to expanding Federal AIDS education 
programs, S. 1220 authorizes health 
care services, training of health pro- 
fessionals in the development of new 
treatment programs. It contains provi- 
sions to expedite the already record- 
breaking pace of research under way 
to find cures and new treatments for 
AIDS. 

This body, I might add, should take 
particular satisfaction, if there is any 
satisfaction to be had in something as 
tragic as this, in the fact that it was 
the first institution of our democracy 
to recognize the urgency of research 
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when appropriated $47 million to fur- 
ther the clinical trials of AZT several 
years back. 

Well, research has accelerated way 
beyond $47 million, but nobody can 
ever view the Senate and say we were 
asleep on watch when this threat was 
posed to the Nation. But, however far 
we've come, more is required. This bill 
contains the types of provisions which 
are a comprehensive response to a 
crisis demanding our attention, de- 
manding our resources, demanding our 
willingness to care about each other. 

One last point. The goodness of this 
Nation has always evidenced itself 
when it came to people’s hurts by 
never asking how the hurt came to be. 
Much of the pain and the suffering 
that has occurred during the history 
of this Nation did not have glorious 
beginnings. But it never mattered. We 
all went to the side of our neighbors 
when needed. I do not think this is the 
time in our Nation’s history to start 
asking why. It is very simply a time to 
recognize tragedy, suffering, tears, and 
pain. 

Now finally, in terms of money, we 
are marshaling the resources of a 
great Nation to go to the side of the 
dying. In this legislation we finally are 
setting policy. Policy not based on phi- 
losophy, religious beliefs or partisan- 
ship, but policy encompassing compas- 
sion and knowledge that one day will 
bring an end to tragedy. I think there 
is an assumption in this country, as to 
the preciousness of each human life. I 
do not ever want to see that assump- 
tion changed because, if it does, then 
our Nation is changed. That would be 
the single most tragic death from 
AIDS. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. WILSON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, thank 
you. 

My thanks to the distinguished 
Chair and ranking member of the 
committee who have worked so hard 
to bring this legislation to the floor 
along with many others whom, as the 
Senator from Connecticut has just ob- 
served, have added their effort. I think 
of the Senator from Connecticut who 
has just made a very soft-voiced, very 
eloquent statement. I see my friend 
and colleague from California. There 
are many on this floor who have been 
concerned and who are grateful that 
finally this legislation is before us. 

In particular, I thank my distin- 
guished friend from Utah whose lead- 
ership in this body in the field of 
health matters has made a vital differ- 
ence, one of fundamental importance 
to the serious efforts that Congress is 
making to deal with the national chal- 
lenge of AIDS and other serious 
health menaces. 

Mr. President, I am pleased today to 
join in what is and should be a biparti- 
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san effort to enact Senate bill 1220. 
This measure has been carefully craft- 
ed because of the personal involve- 
ment of its sponsors, and there are 
many original cosponsors, the leader- 
ship on both sides of the aisle, and the 
staffs of the committee. S. 1220 repre- 
sents the long-awaited commitment by 
Congress to the eventual elimination 
of the scourge of AIDS. 

Mr. President, that might seem a 
presumptious statement. But I say 
“elimination” advisedly because even 
though that goal may seem presently 
distant to some, perhaps even out of 
reach, however difficult it may be we 
cannot seek a lesser goal. We cannot 
be satisfied with any lesser objective. 
S. 1220 builds on the commitments 
that have been made to date in re- 
search and education, and it makes a 
thorough forthright statement that 
this Nation is prepared to wage the 
war on AIDS so that those who have 
died of this disease will not have died 
in vain. 

So that their untimely deaths will 
one day seem the more shocking and 
tragic as we look back from a future 
time when others more fortunate need 
not fear that they will surely die from 
contracting AIDS. 

The families, too, of those who have 
died need to know that their anguish 
was heard and felt by a compassionate 
society that responded to their suffer- 
ing and to the suffering of their loved 
ones, not with condemnations but with 
a shared sense of loss, and much more 
importantly, with a determination 
that as soon as humanly possible we 
will accelerate treatment and cure. 
Cure may not come soon, Mr. Presi- 
dent. Indeed, it certainly cannot and 
tragically cannot come soon enough 
for many. But it must come and it 
must come not 1 day later than the 
first day possible through our maxi- 
mum effort. 

Mr. President, the statistics are bad 
enough. As of April 18, 59,491 AIDS 
cases have been diagnosed, and of that 
number, 33,280 have died, many of 
them from my home State of Califor- 
nia. 

But those statistics alone do not 
begin to tell the full story, because sta- 
tistics are cold. There will be some 
who are quick to point out that the 
total fatalities from other diseases are 
greater than from AIDS. That is true. 
But what that really useless compari- 
son leaves unsaid is that in such com- 
parisons, those other diseases, unlike 
AIDS, are not 100-percent fatal to 
those who contract them. AIDS has 
been almost 100-percent fatal and 
within relatively short timeframes. 

Yes, treatment for AIDS has provid- 
ed some hope that those who are diag- 
nosed with AIDS today may live 
longer than those who preceded. But 
the fundamental fact of fatality con- 
tinues to haunt us as it did when first 
we learned of the lethality of this ter- 
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rible disease. That basic and unrelent- 
ing reality is why we must all report S. 
1220. It is not enough for Congress 
simply to appropriate funds on an 
annual basis. What is needed, and 
what this legislation provides, is a con- 
tinuing charter to those both in and 
out of Government which spells out 
the long-term goals and instructions 
for the Nation in what we must not 
call a war on AIDS unless we are pre- 
pared to commit to the resources nec- 
essary to win it, however long that 
takes. 

For instance, the charter includes 
provisions in which I have a particular 
interest. I was involved in drafting the 
development of a subacute research 
facility in San Francisco, a former 
public health facility being used by 
the Army. 

It is a classroom for language train- 
ing. I have been involved as well in a 
provision that the Department of 
Health and Human Services submit to 
the Congress an annual report aggre- 
gating all the Federal expenditures on 
AIDS. I have been involved as well in 
provisions for better educational pro- 
grams to reach minority populations, 
particularly Hispanics who have suf- 
fered a disproportionately high inci- 
dence of this dreadful disease. 

We are in this war on AIDS for the 
duration. We will not let up until we 
have won that war and the statistics 
have fallen and fallen and fallen until 
with God's help one day we will be 
able to achieve what we did with polio, 
and reach a virtual total elimination. 
But until that time, Mr. President, it is 
essential that education go forward as 
the great preventive that will greatly 
reduce whatever task may otherwise 
await us in terms of treatment, and 
there is cause for optimism on that 
basis, Mr. President. Those most vul- 
nerable, those most at risk are our ed- 
ucable population, and indeed the ex- 
perience in the city of San Francisco is 
distinctly encouraging on that score. It 
is true that those who have been edu- 
cated have reduced the risk, and the 
dread statistics I recited a moment ago 
give promise of falling earlier than we 
had hoped. 

Mr. President, by passing this legis- 
lation, we will demonstrate that we are 
prepared to learn the lessons of today 
so that we can apply them to similar 
maladies that may strike in the future. 
We do not know what new strain of 
virus may prove to be dangerous to 
future populations. While AIDS is the 
virus that stalks us today, another 
virus equally deadly may strike a dif- 
ferent target at some other time. And 
the lessons that we learn from dealing 
with AIDS will assist us not only in 
combating that immediate and terrible 
scourge, but may very likely provide us 
with the kind of necessary assistance, 
the knowledge and experience that 
can prevent the incredible toll being 
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taken as we anticipate and deal with 
early in effective fashion different vi- 
ruses in the future. 

With S. 1220, not only will we devel- 
op the protocols in a laboratory, the 
technicians, and have the epidemiolo- 
gy of treatment, the skills of education 
and communication, with groups that 
are difficult to reach; we will also hone 
the industries of government at all 
levels to legislate and manage the ad- 
ministration of this war and whatever 
campaigns in the future are required 
by some new threat. 

In a world where researchers— 
funded in large measure by Congress— 
are making geometric advances in the 
development of new medical drugs and 
devices, people have come to expect 
that those discoveries will be available 
to treat and cure the illnesses that kill. 
Yet, Congress also prescribes the law 
that regulates the approval of drugs 
and it authorizes reimbursement for 
those drugs—procedures that often lag 
far behind the discoveries themselves, 
so that promised surcease is too often 
held at arm’s length from those des- 
perately crying out for it. 

AIDS, more than any other medical 
issue visible today, has highlighted 
these apparent conflicts conflicts 
which we must deal with if we are to 
keep faith with the expectation of the 
American people that we can and will 
do all possible to advance the first op- 
portunity for humane treatment and 
interdiction of these plagues. 

S. 1220 will help us do that because 
it sets the tone for the future. Mr. 
President, I believe that the hopes of 
the Nation and its concern about 
AIDS rests with this bill. It is not the 
final step, but it is desperately re- 
quired as a further substantial—not 
beginning, but, really, a giant step for- 
ward from those first beginnings that 
we have made. 

I submit that S. 1220 will prove to be 
a measure the effect of which will go 
far beyond immediate concerns. I am 
pleased to have been afforded the op- 
portunity, working with the commit- 
tee and other cosponsors, to play a 
role in crafting its provisions. I will do 
all possible to lend my support to its 
passage on the floor and, further, to 
see to it that it is implemented as it 
must be, to realize our hopes, to ad- 
vance that day, just as soon as possi- 
ble, When we can really seriously hope 
to minimize the suffering not simply 
of the victims of AIDS but also of 
those who love them. 

Mr. President, I am grateful for the 
generosity of my colleague from Utah, 
the manager of this legislation, for the 
role he has asked me to play in assist- 
ing him in the floor management of 
the bill. I expect that S. 1220 will re- 
ceive, as it should, overwhelming ap- 
proval by the Senate and by the House 
and that the President will sign it. 

In so doing, Congress and the Presi- 
dent will have brought credit on them- 
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selves. More important, we will have 
kept faith with the American people 
in their desire that we deal with this 
terrible tragedy as early and as effec- 
tively as human effort can permit. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I rise 
today in support of S. 1220. I com- 
mend the chairman and his staff for 
their fine and diligent efforts on this 
measure. And I appreciate the support 
and leadership of the Labor Commit- 
tee ranking minority member, our col- 
league from Utah. His efforts will con- 
tinue to be critical in our bipartisan 
address of this issue. 

Almost 1 year has passed since I 
joined Senator KENNEDY as an original 
cosponsor of the Comprehensive AIDS 
Research, Information and Care Act. 
In that period of time, which may 
seem brief by legislative standards, 
over 11,000 additional lives have been 
taken by this disease. 

Since the 1986 publication of Con- 
fronting AIDS,” the Institute of Medi- 
cine/National Academy of Sciences 
blueprint for public health policy with 
regard to AIDS, we have known what 
needs to be done to launch an all-out 
war on this disease. We have watched 
some of our cities struggle, with 
meager Federal assistance, to address 
the care and treatment needs of 
people with AIDS. 

As a result, model care and treat- 
ment programs have been developed in 
some areas. AIDS, more than any dis- 
ease in recent memory, has magnified 
the flaws in our health care delivery 
system. In June 1987, Surgeon Gener- 
al Koop called for the immediate es- 
tablishment of an AIDS health care 
network. We should rise to that chal- 
lenge. 

We have watched our State govern- 
ments struggle with legislation to 
assist. In response to unwarranted 
fears, and as a result of lack of public 
education, policies that restrict sound 
public health practices have been en- 
acted. I hope we have learned from 
some of those efforts. 

We have watched as other nations of 
the world have initiated comprehen- 
sive public health policies. It was early 
in 1986 when the British Department 
of Health and Social Security em- 
barked on a national advertising cam- 
paign to prevent the spread of AIDS. 
The quantified results of that cam- 
paign were published last year, again 
providing us with valuable lessons con- 
cerning AIDS education and risk re- 
duction. 

And beyond our domestic war on 
AIDS, we are witnessing an interna- 
tional dilemma. As the Nation with 
the greatest AIDS population, and as a 
world leader, we have a responsibility 
to cooperate internationally in the war 
on AIDS. 

We have the opportunity to make 
giant strides in those directions today. 
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S. 1220 is a bipartisan effort. It ad- 
dresses the need for more staff and ex- 
pedited action at the National Insti- 
tutes of Health and Centers for Dis- 
ease Control and the Food and Drug 
Administration. It creates a compre- 
hensive national research program, 
and international outreach and coop- 
eration plan, care and treatment pro- 
grams for people with AIDS. 

The education effort authorized in 
the bill is critical if we are to stop the 
spread of AIDS. How many Americans 
know the facts about how AIDS is— 
and is not—spread? It is my sense that 
when a public health official stands 
before a group of teenagers and tells 
them they should “avoid exchanging 
body fluids’—those teenagers are 
going to walk away without knowing 
specifically what it is they ought to 
avoid. 

We must be clear in our message. So 
far, the most effective weapon we have 
against AIDS is education. 

There are many Americans who, be- 
cause of our failure to educate, do not 
consider themselves at risk. I want 
them to know the facts and to act ac- 
cordingly. AIDS is spreading twice as 
quickly in the heterosexual communi- 
ty as in the gay community. Our Na- 
tion’s young people desperately need 
responsible, practical information. 

And on that point, I would like to 
stress the important role that volun- 
tary testing and counseling can play in 
our AIDS education and risk preven- 
tion efforts. 

People who know they have AIDS 
rarely spread it. The waiting list at 
voluntary test centers has been both 
appalling and dangerous. The waiting 
period in Chicago is still over 1 month. 

I believe we ought to be doing more 
to help people make educated choices. 
I understand that there is no need to 
amend the legislation before us in 
order to expand authority for Federal 
support of testing and counseling in 
our mainstream public health delivery 
system. But I do not believe we have 
been doing all that we can in this area. 

In the next few weeks I will be con- 
sidering a variety of options that will 
help those Americans who are trying 
to educate themselves, who have indi- 
cated a desire to know their seroposi- 
tive status. I am sensitive to various 
concerns with expanding Federal sup- 
port of voluntary testing centers. But 
I am equally aware of the grave need 
that has existed over the past year, 
evidenced both by waiting lists and 
statements made by the Centers for 
Disease Control. And when the legisla- 
tion before us is enacted, it is my sense 
that the demand on those centers will 
only increase. We need to do more to 
be prepared for that. 

A triumph over this disease will be a 
triumph for us all. It will take medical 
breakthroughs that we will then be 
able to apply to leukemia and other 
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diseases. It will take improvements in 
our health care delivery system that 
will serve us well as we face the medi- 
cal problems of the future. Most of all, 
it will take compassion and commit- 
ment. 

We have needed those qualities in 
the past—in the rebuilding of Europe 
after the Second World War, in the 
fight for civil rights, in the war on 
poverty. Each one of those challenges 
taught us something about ourselves— 
who we are, what we stand for. 

As we engage ourselves in the fight 
against AIDS, we are strengthened by 
those past commitments, and we build 
for our children a tradition of caring 
that will help them to meet the chal- 
lenges of the future. 

There are issues that divide us mor- 
ally and politically. AIDS must not be 
one of them. The policy questions sur- 
rounding AIDS need not be complicat- 
ed, because at its heart, the issue is 
really very simple. 

Our people are dying; we have to 
help. 

Mr. President, I want to join in com- 
mending Senator KENNEDY and Sena- 
tor Harc for their leadership on this 
matter, and I am pleased to be a co- 
sponsor of the legislation. 

It does a number of things that obvi- 
ously need to be done in the area of 
providing services, in improving re- 
search, and in the area of education. 

Just looking at the graph back here, 
since this bill was introduced in July 
of last year, there have been more 
than 11,000 additional AIDS deaths. It 
is a pretty dramatic kind of figure. 

The one thing that is not in here— 
and I understand the reason for it not 
being here, but I think it should be 
called to the attention of this body—is 
assistance to the centers that provide 
testing and counseling. 

We have some long waiting periods 
in some areas until people can get 
tested. People who know they have 
AIDS rarely spread the disease. But if 
they do not know, that is when the 
danger period is there. If they have to 
wait at a testing center for a period of 
weeks—in some cases it has been 
months now—to get tested, that is a 
problem. 

My understanding is that that par- 
ticular provision was not added be- 
cause of the complication and the con- 
troversy regarding confidentiality and 
antidiscrimination provisions. I hope 
that at some point in the near future 
we can work out that particular con- 
troversy and assist these centers that 
provide testing and counseling and 
really do an extremely important serv- 
ice, to see that we prevent the spread 
of this disease. I am pleased to support 
this legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
LEAHY). Who seeks recognition? 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, as the 
Chair well knows, we have before us a 
piece of legislation authorizing over 
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$600 million for AIDS education, 
treatment, and research. I welcome 
the opportunity to debate this bill and 
the amendments that I and others 
intend to offer. 

I believe the American people have 
the right to know and we have the 
duty to provide them with the infor- 
mation as to how each of us stands on 
routine testing, traditional measures 
to control the AIDS epidemic, and the 
use of the American taxpayers’ dollars 
and—I use these words advisedy—to 
promote sodomy. 

Let me say at the outset, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that from the beginning in con- 
nection with this bill, I have offered to 
enter into a time agreement, provided 
that I could be assured by a unani- 
mous consent agreement, with respect 
to 5 of the 11 amendments which I 
have proposed—and the contents of 
which I have shared with the distin- 
guished managers of the bill—that no 
second-degree amendment be in order. 

I met this morning with the able 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY], in his office, for a period of 
30 minutes or more, and we reached a 
tentative conclusion about three of 
those five amendments. Since that 
time, there has been an alteration as 
to one of them. So, at worst, we are 40 
percent of the way there. 

My point is this: Under the parlia- 
mentary procedures of the Senate, 
when a Senator offers an amendment 
and when he obtains the yeas and 
nays on that amendment, he auto- 
matically loses the floor, and then it is 
not a matter of the first Senator being 
recognized. Under the traditions of the 
Senate—and I do not agree with those 
traditions—the managers of the bill 
have priority recognition. 

And in this case, a second degree 
would be an absolute certainty and the 
second degree would water down and 
make meaningless the underlying 
amendment or, to put it in blunt 
words, it would gut the underlying 
amendment, the Helms amendment, in 
each case. That I am unwilling to do. 

I hope that we can have further con- 
ference between the managers of the 
bill and the Senator from North Caro- 
lina and any others who may be inter- 
ested. But I want to work out some- 
thing. 

It is not my decision nor was it my 
judgment that the Senate should be in 
session tonight. I am agreeable to it 
and I can certainly understand the 
majority leader’s wish and intent to 
move along on all pieces of legislation. 
I want to cooperate with him in that 
connection, and I shall. 

Now, first, Mr. President, let us es- 
tablish one fact about the AIDS epi- 
demic. I agree with what amounts to 
the Biblical injunction that we should 
hate the sin and love the sinner. I may 
not love the sinners. I do not say that 
I can go that far, but I sympathize 
with anybody who has a terminal dis- 
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ease, however he or she gets it. But 
there is not one case of AIDS on 
record in this country that did not 
have its origin in sodomy. 

Yet this bill as it now stands does 
not make any declaration about absti- 
nence. In fact, it would authorize the 
expenditure of funds that would en- 
courage and condone sodomy. And this 
Senator is unwilling to spend one 
penny of the American taxpayer 
money to encourage, condone, or pro- 
mote sodomy. 

I will not tolerate and I will strongly 
oppose the use of taxpayers’ money, 
the millions of dollars of it, to encour- 
age or advocate or condone sexual ac- 
tivity outside of monogamous mar- 
riage. That is my predicate. If we can 
work out language in my amendment 
or if we can work it out so that my 
amendment at least can face the test 
of a Senate vote, fine. We can be 
through with this bill sometime to- 
morrow. But that remains to be seen. 

The homosexual community in 
Washington, in various cities in Cali- 
fornia, and in New York is up in arms 
about any amendment that I may 
offer to the pending bill. 

I have heard rumblings from the 
people who reside around Dupont 
Circle in Washington, DC, and else- 
where. They do not like my amend- 
ments, but they do not know what my 
amendments are. They just know that 
they do not like them. And they are 
basing their dislike on previous votes 
on previous amendments offered by 
the Senator from North Carolina. 

There is a homosexual newspaper 
published in Washington, Mr. Presi- 
dent. It is called the Washington 
Blade, and on April 22, a few days ago, 
they devoted much of the edition of 
that newspaper to this bill, stating 
their apprehensions about amend- 
ments that I may offer. If they are un- 
willing to confront the reality that 
what they are doing is an engraved in- 
vitation to sodomy and to AIDS and 
they are unwilling to face up to that 
fact, then they have plenty to worry 
about from the Senator from North 
Carolina. 

This newspaper, the Washington 
Blade, went to great length in the 
April 22 edition to detail each of the 
amendments that I have offered on 
the subject of AIDS since August 1, 
1986, if I recall. 

On the inside page is identified how 
each Member of the Senate voted and 
it specifies what the homosexual com- 
munity has done to change votes on 
those amendments that I have of- 
fered, 

The Washington Blade discussed in 
some detail how the homosexual lob- 
byists lined up 24 deans of public 
health schools around the country to 
lobby their Senators to oppose any 
amendments. Now bear in mind, Mr. 
President, neither these homosexuals 
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nor the deans from these public 
health schools had the foggiest notion 
of what my amendments would be or 
what they would provide. They just 
knew they were against them. 

I do not think, Mr. President, 
anyone will doubt that AIDS is a 
public health emergency. We have all 
discussed that at great length on many 
occasions in this Chamber. 

Hundreds of thousands of people 
will die of this epidemic by the turn of 
the century assuming a cure is not 
found. But it need not happen if we 
can have a turnaround in this Nation 
on the question of morality and per- 
sonal conduct. People do not have to 
risk getting AIDS if they do not 
engage in sodomy or drug use or if 
they do not engage in activities with 
people who are infected with AIDS al- 
ready. All they have to do and all we 
have to do is to persuade the American 
people at large that no sexual activity 
outside of monogamous marriage and 
abstinence from illegal drug use is the 
only way to go. But they do not like 
that. 

I do not think Senators really are 
fully aware of how taxpayers’ moneys 
already are being used. 

Today at lunchtime I showed a vid- 
eotape of a 30-minute video television 
program produced with taxpayers’ 
money. I am not going to try to de- 
scribe the contents of this video pro- 
duction. Certainly I will not do it in 
detail. But I will say that every Sena- 
tor present who saw just a little bit of 
that tape was aghast that the tax 
money of the American people was 
used to produce this program which 
was intended and had as its purpose to 
say to homosexuals in effect it is all 
right if you do it right. 

The Senators found that videotape 
revolting and indeed it is revolting. 

Hundreds of thousands of people 
will die of AIDS by the year 2000, but 
they need not. We can do something 
about it. But we cannot do something 
about it if we say, well, people are 
going to do it anyhow and “it,” of 
course, is engaging in homosexual 
practices. 

I am going to discuss in detail during 
the time this bill is before the Senate 
how the AIDS issue is being used by 
some around this country to promote 
sodomy and, incidentally, the decrimi- 
nalization of drugs. These people have 
rebuffed any attempts to treat AIDS 
as traditional venereal diseases as 
other epidemics in this country have 
been treated. They have continued to 
cloak the AIDS epidemic in a veil of 
civil rights, and that is the ultimate in 
absurdity. 

The American people need our help. 
They need for us to take a stand and 
to the extent of my power we are 
going to take a stand. At least Sena- 
tors will have an opportunity one way 
or another to vote on the vital ques- 
tion of what shall the morality of this 
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country be, especially in terms of the 
expenditure of millions of dollars of 
Federal funds. 

I am not going to stand aside or 
stand back for anyone who says that 
the American taxpayers’ money ought 
to be used to promote, encourage, con- 
done homosexuality. And that may be 
the crux of this debate. 

The Senate is not divided on the 
question of wanting to do something 
about AIDS. The Senate is not divided 
on the subject of sympathy for those 
who do have it. 

I am concerned that if we continue 
to allow American taxpayers’ money 
to be used to encourage sodomy, then 
the AIDS epidemic is going to contin- 
ue to grow and grow and grow, and the 
forecast about the consequences by 
the year 2000 probably are grossly un- 
derestimated. 

So, Mr. President, I look forward to 
this debate. I say again to the manag- 
ers of the bill that I am willing to 
enter into a time agreement, provided 
that second-degree amendments by 
unanimous consent will not be in order 
to no more than five amendments that 
I propose to offer. As I said at the 
outset, I have 11 amendments. I will 
call up some, if not all, of the rest of 
them. But I have five in particular 
which focus in upon what I tried to 
say here this evening. 

I am not retreating from it. I do not 
want to stay here all night. I do not 
want to prolong the consideration of 
this bill. But I am prepared to do what 
I can, with my limited ability and 
strength, to prevent the expenditure 
of the American taxpayers’ money for 
the advocacy of homosexuality, the 
condoning of homosexuality, or the 
encouragement of it. It is just as 
simple as that. 

Mr. President, I thank you and I 
yield the floor. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further pro- 
ceedings under the quorum call be dis- 
pensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HELMS. I thank the Chair. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1980 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
—" proposes an amendment numbered 

At the appropriate place in the pending 
amendment, add the following new section: 

Sec. . Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law. The Prohibition of Discrimina- 
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tion in the Provisions of Insurance Act of 
1986 (D.C. law 6-170) is hereby repealed. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I am 
aware of the parliamentary situation 
with respect to the possibility of a 
committee substitute, but I am pro- 
pounding this amendment in order to 
move us along. It would not prohibit 
me from offering the amendment later 
on again, which I intend to do in the 
event of the adoption of the commit- 
tee amendment, as a substitute. 

In my case, Mr. President, present 
D.C. law 6-170 would be repealed by 
this amendment. Now, the D.C. law 6- 
170 prohibits health, life, and disabil- 
ity insurers from testing insurance ap- 
plicants for the AIDS virus. Further- 
more, this District of Columbia law 
would require insurance companies to 
insure HIV-positive applicants at a 
standard rate for 5 years. 

I think a great many Senators are 
familiar with the amendment that I 
am offering this evening. It would ac- 
complish the same end as the amend- 
ment which passed the Senate by a 
vote of 55 to 44 on September 30 of 
last year. Furthermore, the pending 
amendment is identical to an amend- 
ment which passed the Senate on 
August 1, 1986, by voice vote after a 
tabling motion failed 53 to 41, and 
again on October 15, 1986, this amend- 
ment was passed by a voice vote. So 
that is the history of it. 

Mr. President, despite Senate pas- 
sage of my amendment every time I 
brought this amendment to the floor, 
the House of Representatives has re- 
fused to act favorably on it, so I am 
obliged to propose it again and I am 
going to offer it until it becomes en- 
acted into law and signed by the Presi- 
dent. 

During the fall of last year, I was 
hopeful that the D.C. Council would 
come to its senses. Shortly after the 
vote on September 30, you could hear 
the rustlings from the D.C. Council 
that perhaps changes needed to be 
made in the D.C. AIDS insurance law, 
with all sorts of rhetoric, discussion, 
and that sort of thing. On November 
23, D.C. Council Member John Ray, 
the sponsor of the D.C. AIDS law, pro- 
posed changes in it and shortly there- 
after the D.C. Council held hearings 
on that proposal. A few days later the 
Senate/House conference dropped my 
amendment which had been, as I say, 
passed by the Senate. The interest of 
the D.C. Council to make changes in 
the law came to an abrupt halt at that 
point, nothing more has been done. 

I feel, Mr. President, that this Con- 
gress has given the D.C. Council more 
than enough time to realize the prob- 
lems which this law of the D.C. Coun- 
cil has caused. Yet, as they have done 
for the past 18 months—in fact, the 
past 15 years—they continue to dig in 
their heels and keep their heads in the 
sand ignoring the harm they are doing 
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to thousands of good, decent citizens 
of the District of Columbia. 

Now, then, there is a real insurance 
crisis in the Distirict of Columbia. A 
study from 1% years ago indicates that 
82 percent of the city’s top 50 life in- 
surance companies have stopped alto- 
gether writing life insurance. If a D.C. 
resident wants to buy insurance, he or 
she can’t unless he or she goes to Vir- 
ginia or Maryland or somewhere else. 
It is not being written in the District 
of Columbia because of this foolish 
D.C. law. Now, these insurance compa- 
nies, according to the study to which I 
just alluded, represented approximate- 
ly 60 percent of the total insurance 
written in the District of Columbia in 
the year 1985, and I am sure that by 
now, Mr. President, this figure has 
risen dramatically. Life insurance, 
first-rate life insurance is now ex- 
tremely difficult, if not impossible, to 
obtain in the District of Columbia. 

The story is not much different with 
health insurance. To my knowledge, 
no normal studies have been done, but 
as of about a year age, 50 insurance 
companies had stopped writing health 
insurance for the residents of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Now, this hardship 
is real. Let me quote from a letter I re- 
ceived from a D.C. resident. This lady 
wrote: 

I am writing in support of repealing the 
D.C. law prohibiting insurance companies 
from denying coverage to persons who test 
positive for the AIDS virus 

As a self-employed writer in Washington, 
I know all too well the problems caused by 
this drastic law, which has had the effect of 
endangering my security because no insur- 
ance company will insure me, regardless of 
the fact that my health is excellent (and 
always has been) and I can afford, and am 
willing to pay, for coverage. 

Because I live in the District of Columbia, 
I cannot get even the most basic health cov- 
erage, which I discovered when I needed in- 
surance .. . and took on what proved to be 
an arduous and discouraging search for a 
policy. I began by calling my former insur- 
ance agent . . He said now neither AETNA 
or [sic] any of the other insurance compa- 
nies he handled would cover individuals in 
the District. I turned to the Yellow Pages 
next, and called each agent listed, one by 
one and got the same response. 

I tried to get group insurance through or- 
ganizations, but ran into roadblocks because 
of bureaucratic problems which required 
long waiting periods of many months or pre- 
miums that were out of sight. 

Finally, I came upon an insurance agent 
who said he could get me a policy because I 
qualified as a small business (sole proprie- 
tor); I promptly applied and sent in the first 
premium. Two and a half months later, I 
have not yet been approved, which is again 
a consequence of the D.C. law. 

Mr. President, I do not think this 
lady is alone. Thousands of D.C. resi- 
dents cannot shield themselves from 
health catastrophes because of the 
action by the District of Columbia 
City Council. I think it is time for 
Congress to exercise its constitutional 
authority to remedy this egregious sit- 
uation. 
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I might mention that during the 

debate this past fall one Senator 
raised the issue of States rights, and I 
do not have to remind Senators that 
the District of Columbia is not a State. 
Article 1, section 8, clause 17 specifi- 
cally gives U.S. Congress the author- 
ity, and I think the duty, to legislate 
over the District of Columbia. This 
constitutional authority was recog- 
nized under the Home Rule Act. While 
giving the District home rule, it re- 
served the right of Congress to: 
* + + exercise its constitutional authority as 
legislative for the District, by enacting legis- 
lation for the District on any subject, 
whether within or without the scope of leg- 
islative power granted to Council by this 
Act, including legislation to amend or repeal 
any law in force in the District prior to or 
after enactment of this Act and any act 
passed by the Council. 


Mr. President, this Congress has the 
authority and in my opinion the duty 
to overturn this unwise and unjust law 
and I urge adoption of the amend- 
ment. 

As I have said before when we have 
debated this proposal, repeal of D.C. 
Law 6-170, it is supported by about 600 
black ministers in the District of Co- 
lumbia who represent approximately 
150,000 members of their churches. 
And surely we are not going to disre- 
gard the wishes of that many people. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article from the March 28 
Washington Post be printed in the 
Recorp. It is entitled “AIDS Law 
Drives Insurance Firms from D.C.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

AIDS Law Drives INSURANCE FIRMS FROM 
D.C.—Many Crry RESIDENTS ARE BUYING 
POLICIES IN THE SUBURBS 

(By Sandra G. Boodman) 

When insurance broker Judy Hoff gets a 
telephone call from a District resident who 
wants to buy life insurance, she has a propo- 
sition: If the customer is willing to go to 
Maryland or Virginia, she can sell a policy. 

Although Hoff’s clients invariably agree, 
she dislikes the practice. “I don’t feel that I 
have any choice,” said Hoff, who sometimes 
meets customers in the suburban homes of 
their friends or relatives. “The fact is that 
none of the companies I deal with will write 
insurance policies in the District.” 

The reason is simple: Since 1986 the Dis- 
trict has barred insurers from testing life or 
health insurance applicants for AIDS and 
from denying coverage to those who test 
positive. The law, one of the most stringent 
in the country, has led to a mass exodus by 
insurance companies whose officials claimed 
that it was too risky for them to continue 
doing business without the freedom to test 
whomever they chose. 

Although the law, which was vigorously 
opposed by the insurance industry, was in- 
tended to make insurance available to 
people at risk for developing AIDS, oppo- 
nents and proponents of the law agree that 
it has not served that purpose. 

“The law has sent a signal not only to in- 
surance companies but to private businesses 
that routine testing will not be tolerated,” 
said Stephen Smith, chairman of the Metro- 
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politan Washington Committee on AIDS 
Issues, a coalition of gay rights groups, “But 
it has not resulted in access to insurance 
without the requirement of testing, which 
was the ultimate goal. That’s because the 
District has so little bargaining power vis a 
vis a national industry.” 

Because of variations in interpretations of 
the law and a lack of regulations that could 
clarify it, District residents face the frus- 
trating task of trying to find a company 
that will write insurance. Agents and bro- 
kers such as Hoff are confused about 
whether it is legal to sell policies to District 
residents outside the District, where compa- 
nies are free to test for AIDS. 

“I think one way or another people can 
find [insurance],” said Leslie Jackson, a 
spokesman for the D.C. Life Underwriters 
Association, which represents nearly 800 
agents. 

It's not a nice, tight law that you can un- 
derstand. . . It all depends on how the 
legal departments [of insurance companies] 
interpret the law. 

“Some companies make a flat rule saying 
they not sell to anyone who gives a District 
residential address,” said Lawrence H. Mirel, 
executive director of the D.C. Insurance 
Federation, a trade association that repre- 
sents insurance companies. 

“Others will sell to people who live in the 
District but work in Virginia or Maryland. 
Still others say, “Step across the border and 
we'll sign you up.” 

Sometimes the decision varies within a 
company. The policy at Metropolitan Life, 
one of the nation’s largest insurance compa- 
nies, is that agents may not sell individual 
policies to District residents regardless of 
where the paper work is signed. 

But Metropolitan agents in suburban of- 
fices in Maryland and Virginia took differ- 
ent positions. One said he would not sell a 
District resident insurance under any cir- 
cumstances. Another said he could probably 
write a policy if an applicant had a relative 
with a suburban address. 

“Emphatically, that’s not okay,” said 
Leonard N. Henderson, senior Washington 
representative for Metropolitan. But one 
would have to believe that there may be 
some type of usurpation of the situation by 
various agents.” 

Although the testing law specifically pro- 
hibits any practice that “circumvents or 
contravenes” the statute, there is disagree- 
ment among city officials about what that 
means. 

Beverly J. Burke, special counsel to the 
D.C. corporation counsel, says the law is un- 
clear. “If a company is doing business regu- 
larly in the District but attempting to entice 
people to go outside the District for the pur- 
pose of testing, which is prohibited in the 
District, maybe that’s a circumvention .. . 
and maybe the law should be tested.” 

But Marguerite Stokes, the superintend- 
ent of insurance, said that unless a resident 
is forced to leave the city to buy insurance, 
the practice is legal. 

“Our laws stop at our borders,” Stokes 
said. “You can't tell a citizen they can't go 
across the District line to do whatever they 
want to.” Stokes said that although her 
office has received complaints about agents 
telling customers they must go to Virginia 
or Maryland to get insurance, she has not 
received enough information to conduct an 
investigation. 

Despite the uncertainties about the Dis- 
trict law, officials say, a policy bought in 
Maryland or Virginia by a District resident 
is valid and cannot be contested on the basis 
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that it was obtained outside the city. That is 
because the transaction is governed by the 
law in the state where the policy was pur- 
chased, they say. 

Because no regulations have been issued 
to implement the District’s law, companies 
rely on their lawyers’ interpretations. Al- 
though the law says that the District gov- 
ernment was to have established written 
regulations 90 days after the enactment of 
the law in August 1986, none has been 
issued. “I have no excuse or explanation to 
give you,” said Stokes, whose staff is respon- 
sible for writing regulations. “It is just that 
they are not done.” 

No one knows how many of the 644 com- 
panies licensed to sell insurance in the Dis- 
trict have stopped writing policies, A 1986 
study by two Howard University professors 
showed that more than 40 of the 50 largest 
companies doing business in the city had 
stopped issuing new policies here, but only 
one firm, according to Stokes, did not renew 
its license. 

Group life insurance policies, which cover 

more than 85 percent of District residents, 
have been unaffected by the law because in- 
surers can pass on increased costs to compa- 
nies. 
Acadia Mutual Life Insurance Co., a 119- 
year-old firm headquartered in the District, 
is one of the few companies still selling new 
individual life insurance. “The first and 
foremost reason is that this is our home 
state,” said general counsel C. Lawrence 
Evans. If it were not, “I think we'd have to 
very seriously consider not selling here,” 
Evans said. He said that Acadia does not 
know whether it has paid any AIDS claims 
but added that “the existing law has us very 
concerned because of the proven mortality 
of people who test positive.” 

D.C. Council member John Ray (D-At 
Large), who sponsored the law, said that 
while it is an “inconvenience to the con- 
sumer,” it has sent a message to insurers 
that AIDS discrimination will not be toler- 
ated. 

It's a question of whether you want to 
throw in the towel,” Ray said. “If you let 
companies [test] without sound actuarial 
data, it’ll be AIDS today and another dis- 
ease tomorrow.” 

Increasingly, insurance companies nation- 
wide are requiring applicants for individual 
life insurance policies over $100,000 to take 
a blood test that detects a variety of condi- 
tions and diseases, including AIDS. The 
D.C. law does not prohibit testing for other 
conditions, only for the Human Immunode- 
ficiency Virus, which causes AIDS. 

“It used to be that they only asked for 
tests for people who were applying for mil- 
lion-dollar policies, then it was $500,000, 
then it was $250,000, now it’s $100,000,” said 
Jackson of the D.C. Life Underwriters. ‘The 
testing labs are more sophisticated, and 
they're able to tell a lot more. Now some 
companies want blood profiles of every- 


The District law, which has survived a 
legal challenge mounted by the industry 
and an attempt by Sen. Jesse Helms (R- 
N.C.) to persuade Congress to freeze all 
spending by the city unless the law was re- 
scinded, is one of the few remaining statutes 
barring the use of the AIDS test for insur- 
ance purposes. 

A Wisconsin law on which the District 
statute was modeled was repealed by the 
state legislature last year. Attempts to pro- 
hibit testing by insurance commissioners in 
New York and Massachusetts have been 
overturned by federal judges in those states, 
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and testing is under way pending appeal of 
those decisions. 

California, which bars the use of the 
AIDS test, permits the use of the T-cell test, 
which measures the functioning of the 
immune system. 

In response to the furor the law has cre- 
ated, Ray proposed amendments in Decem- 
ber that would allow companies to test ap- 
plicants for policies in excess of $100,000 
and to deny insurance to those who test 
positive. For policies under $100,000, and for 
health insurance, rates could be raised or in- 
surance denied if the superintendent of in- 
surance approved the action based on expe- 
rience or upon “sound actuarial principles.” 

Neither the insurance industry nor gay 
rights advocates supported Ray’s amend- 
ments. Industry officials maintained that 
AIDS would still be treated differently than 
other serious conditions. Gay rights activ- 
ists objected because they said it is still not 
known what percentage of persons testing 
positive will develop AIDS and because they 
believe that infected people should not be 
denied health and life insurance, 

Although Ray thinks that a compromise 
is possible, Smith, of the Metropolitan 
Washington Committee on AIDS Issues, is 
not optimistic. 

“No one feels particularly motivated to 
move from their position,” he said. “We 
don’t feel that anything that would be ac- 
ceptable to us would get any assurance from 
the industry to sell insurance here. Appar- 
ently they feel they can do without selling 
insurance in the city.” 

In the meantime, Hoff is left in an uncom- 
fortable situation. 

“Im the kind of person who likes to 
follow the letter of the law,” she said, “but 
when the letter of the law is so gray, it's dif- 
ficult for me to do that and know that I’m 
serving my clients. 

“This is one of the issues I find myself 
most torn about, because I’m a consumer 
advocate at heart and an agent on the job,” 
she said. “This particular law isn’t doing 
what it was intended to do. It doesn’t pro- 
vide a benefit to the consumer, just a bar- 
rier.” 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Chair. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. KENNEDY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I do 
not think we are going to take a great 
deal of time with this amendment. It 
is an issue which the Senate has vis- 
ited on three different occasions, going 
back to 1986. It has expressed itself in 
support of the approach which the 
Senator from North Carolina has 
taken although it is an approach that 
I would not favor. I find some difficul- 
ty in understanding the logic, the ra- 
tionale, and the reasoning of the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina when he says 
this really is not a States’ rights issue 
because we have a constitutional pro- 
vision in here recognizing that the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is not a State. The 
concept, as I understand—and we cer- 
tainly have a view about this—was to 
try to let the people in the local com- 
munity make some judgment and 
some resolution of public policy issues 
that they are faced with. And, wheth- 
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er it is a State, in this case it is the 
D.C. Council. 

Effectively, what we are saying is 
the U.S. Senate knows better than 
those in the local communities, better 
than the home folks. 

Well, in this case, Mr. President, the 
amendment of the Senator from 
North Carolina would virtually permit 
the use of any kind of testing for 
AIDS as a condition to gain life insur- 
ance or health insurance, and effec- 
tively vitiate the actions that were 
taken by the D.C. Council, even 
though we passed it three different 
times. The language which has been 
accepted by the Senate has been dif- 
ferent from that which has come out 
of the committee. 

So the Senator from North Carolina 
is trying again. 

Mr. President, we are reaching at 
least with regard to the District of Co- 
lumbia a very important and basic 
question. That is how are we going to 
fund the medical expenses of AIDS in 
our society. That is an issue which is 
put to some extent before this body. It 
has been an issue which has been re- 
viewed by the National Academy of 
Sciences, and is being studied now by 
the Academy of Science. Because, ob- 
viously, if we are going to prohibit any 
of the private sector from being in- 
volved in any of this at all, it is going 
to fall on the taxpayers, the public, 
completely. And I think it is reasona- 
ble to ask whether there are any parts 
of that financial burden which ought 
to be borne by the private sector as a 
matter of public policy. 

We can see instances where if there 
is at least some degree of burden-shar- 
ing that there would be incentives in 
the private sector for prevention and 
encouraging prevention, and that 
would be clearly in the national inter- 
est as a public health policy issue. And 
there would be encouragement for var- 
ious research areas to try to gain earli- 
er resolution to the problems of AIDS. 
It is a complicated issue and it is a 
complicated question. 

The Senator from North Carolina 
has made a very quick, easy answer 
and the Senate will probably accede to 
that position shortly. 

I find it more complicated and more 
troublesome as we are going to be 
facing an issue of very serious dimen- 
sions, not only from a health point of 
view but also from a cost point of view. 

So, Mr. President, I am aware of 
what the votes are on this particular 
issue. We have spent a good deal of 
time on it in the past. As I have stated, 
I do not favor it. But it does seem to 
me that the die is cast by the Senate 
in support for the position. Although I 
will voice vote my opposition to it, I do 
not object if the will of the Senator 
from North Carolina is to voice vote 
this particular amendment. 

Mr. HELMS addressed the Chair. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, it is not 
really complicated, I say to my good 
friend from Massachusetts. He claims 
that unless we have the D.C. Law 6- 
170, there will be a class of uninsura- 
bles. Let us look at that. 

Mr. President, there are many other 
groups of people who are unable to get 
insurance, people who have diabetes, 
for example, who have had heart at- 
tacks, cancer, or other diseases. For 
these individuals as well as those who 
have contracted the AIDS virus, there 
have already been jurisdictions which 
have enacted legislation creating risk 
pools where insurance companies will 
pool together to insure those who are 
otherwise uninsurable. 

According to the Congressional Re- 
search Service, 11 States that I know 
of—there may be more, but I know of 
11 States—have enacted legislation 
creating the risk pool where the insur- 
ance companies will pool together to 
insure those who are otherwise unin- 
surable. 

Just for the record, the 11 States 
that I happen to know about include 
Nebraska, Montana, Iowa, Tennessee, 
Connecticut, and Florida, Indiana, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, Rhode 
Island, and Wisconsin. 

But I appreciate the Senator’s will- 
ingness to take the amendment. I will 
not request a rolicall vote on it be- 
cause, as I say, the Senate has acted 
on this amendment favorably time and 
time again. I am willing to go on a 
voice vote. 

Mr. BUMPERS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER [Mr. 
DECONCINI]. The Senator from Ar- 
kansas. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I will 
be very brief on this. I am not as 
knowledgeable as either one of the 
floor managers or the distinguished 
Senator from North Carolina on the 
issue. But I just want to be recorded in 
opposition to the amendment, wheth- 
er it goes on voice vote or not. I voted 
against it before. 

If I had been Governor of my State, 
which I was for 4 years, and such a bill 
had come before me as this law in the 
District of Columbia, I do not know 
what I would have done. I do not know 
whether I would have vetoed the bill 
or whether I would have signed it and 
let it become law. 

That part of it is very complex and 
the Senator from Massachusetts, I 
think, has spoken extremely well on it; 
that is, does the private sector have 
any obligation for the staggering med- 
ical costs that are going to go up ex- 
ponentially to take care of AIDS pa- 
tients in this country. But my real op- 
position to it goes beyond that. 

When we granted the District of Co- 
lumbia home rule we were saying, 
“You are not a State, but we are going 
to let you run your affairs. We are not 
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going to tell you what traffic laws you 
can enforce, we are not going to tell 
you how much property tax to levy, 
and we are not going to tell you how 
to run your schools. You can do every- 
thing as a State insofar as we are con- 
cerned.” That really is what home rule 
was all about. 

While the District of Columbia is 
not a State, it seems to me that argu- 
ment hangs by a very slender thread, 
to say that we have the right in Con- 
gress to tell the District of Columbia 
that even though you have elected a 
mayor and a city council to make 
these decisions we, the Congress, will 
decide which one of the laws you pass 
we will approve. 

That was not what was intended 
under home rule, and in my opinion it 
is arrogant in the extreme on the part 
of Congress on an issue such as this 
dealing with who is going to write in- 
surance and what is going to be cov- 
ered in the District for the U.S. Con- 
gress to say we will tell you who can 
write insurance and under what condi- 
tions. 

If insurance becomes unavailable as 
it might to the people of the District 
because the companies may decide 
that if they cannot test people who 
apply for health insurance in the Dis- 
trict, if they cannot test them before 
issuing a policy, group or otherwise, 
then they will move out. 

Do you know what happened in the 
States of West Virginia and Florida on 
product liability? They passed a law in 
both States that told the insurance 
companies how they could write prod- 
uct liability insurance in the State, 
and the State was going to give them 
some relief under the tort laws of 
those States, but in exchange, premi- 
ums must be reduced by x percent. 
They passed those bills, and the Gov- 
ernors of those two States signed 
them. 

Shortly thereafter, it became pain- 
fully apparent to those two States 
that no insurance company was going 
to write insurance in those two States 
under those terms and conditions. 

It did not take West Virginia and 
Florida very long to repeal those laws, 
because nobody was going to write in- 
surance; and if nobody is willing to 
write health insurance in the District 
of Columbia, the people in this city 
will do either of two things: They will 
either turn the mayor and the council 
out, under the best democratic tradi- 
tions in this country, and replace them 
with somebody who agrees with the 
Senator from North Carolina, or they 
will persuaded the present officehold- 
ers that that law is bad and that they 
are about to relieve them of their 
duties, and, therefore, that law will be 
changed. 

It is not the prerogative of the U.S. 
Congress to do it for them. 

Mr. President, I remember that 
under the constitution of 1874 in the 
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State of Arkansas—the same constitu- 
tion that set the Governor’s salary at 
$10,000 a year. That is what I worked 
for—$10,000 a year. 

Incidentally, I knew it when I ran 
for the office. I knew it paid $10,000 a 
year. I left my first paycheck on the 
chest of drawers in the Governor's 
mansion, and the maid saw it and 
thought it was hers, and she quit. 

We finally got the Governor’s salary 
up to $35,000 in Arkansas. People were 
embarrassed that we had allowed an 
1874 constitution to leave the Gover- 
nor’s salary at $10,000 all these years. 

I chaired the committee, after I left 
the Governor's office, to change the 
constitution so that my colleague, Sen- 
ator Pryor, could get a lot more 
money. That is not the story that I 
started out to tell. 

The story I started out to tell is that 
the same constitution of 1874 limited 
the interest rate that any financial in- 
stitution in my State could charge to 
10 percent. In the late 1970’s, when in- 
terest rates began to get up to 15 per- 
cent and ultimately to 21 percent and 
22 percent and the banks and savings 
and loans and the other financial insti- 
tutions in my State were limited to 10 
percent, money began to fly out of the 
State by the millions and billions, and 
nobody wanted to vote to raise interest 
rates. 

Everybody in Arkansas was up here 
saying to me: ‘““You people have got to 
pass a Federal law overriding our in- 
terest rates.” A politician is going to 
be awfully cautious before he intro- 
duces a bill in the U.S. Congress to tell 
the people of Arkansas what the inter- 
est rate will be, particularly when he is 
proposing to raise it. 

Well, I will shorten the story by 
saying that it finally took place. The 
people of Arkansas realized that they 
were shooting themselves in the foot. 
They did not want to raise the interest 
rates higher than 10 percent, but they 
did not enjoy seeing billions of dollars 
fly out of the savings accounts and fi- 
nancial institutions in Arkansas to 
other States, where they could draw 
15 percent interest on savings. 

Do you know what they did? They 
got a petition together to raise the in- 
terest rates under the constitution, 
and they voted on it, and it passed. So, 
Congress had no business telling the 
people of Arkansas how much interest 
they ought to pay. Under the most 
dire circumstances, I suppose, under 
some circumstances, I might have ulti- 
mately voted that way. But they took 
care of it. It was a States’ rights issue. 

Mr. President, that is what we have 
here. We should not have the right in 
Congress, whether you agree or dis- 
agree—and I am not saying that the 
Senator from North Carolina is wrong 
on the substance. I am simply saying 
that it is not our prerogative to tell 
the people of the District how to run 
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their business. I promise you that the 
people of the District will take care of 
it at such time as they deem it is such 
a burden that they no longer want 
that law on the books. That is what 
accountability in politics is all about. 

So, Mr. President, as I say, maybe we 
are going to adopt this amendment on 
a voice vote. But I just want to be re- 
corded as saying, under the doctrine of 
States’ rights and the belief that we 
do not have the right to meddle in the 
District’s affairs here, I will vote, 
“No.” 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield for a 
question? 

Mr. BUMPERS. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY. This amendment of 
the Senator from North Carolina 
would say, in effect, that any of those 
who want life or health insurance 
should be tested. They would have to 
be tested in order to be able to gain 
that insurance. He has made the rea- 
sons for that. 

Does the Senator from Arkansas 
wonder with me why we do not do the 
same with regard to smoking? We 
know that the cost of smoking is bil- 
lions of dollars a year. Why do we not 
do the same for those insurance com- 
panies for smoking, if we are going to 
say that we are going to permit the 
testing because we do not want to hurt 
the private sector insurance compa- 
nies? Why not say that they have to 
be tested for smoking and thereby ex- 
clude them? 

Does the Senator from Arkansas see 
a certain commonality? If we are going 
to do it on one, what is to prohibit us 
from doing it on another? 

I have not asked that question of the 
Senator from North Carolina, whether 
he would amend his amendment to 
permit the insurance companies to 
give tests for smokers, which costs bil- 
lions of dollars a year—about $60 bil- 
lion, direct and indirect. Maybe we 
could encourage those people to stop 
smoking. 

I am wondering what the Senator 
from Arkansas thinks. 

Mr. BUMPERS. I will say to the 
Senator from Massachusetts that the 
analogy sounds almost perfect. I doubt 
that the Senator from North Carolina 
would agree with us that the analogy 
is perfect. But I had a difficult time 
making the distinction between the 
two. 

I might also say to the Senator from 
Massachusetts that there is this addi- 
tional problem: One of the best agents 
in the country, told me recently that 
there are between 1.5 and 2 million in 
this country—that is a lot of people— 
who have tested positive for HIV. We 
used to think that maybe 70 percent 
of those people who had tested posi- 
tive would ultimately get AIDS and 
die. We now know that every single 
one of those people is going to get 
AIDS and is going to die. 
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You think about the awesomeness of 
that. You think about the staggering 
social and economic cost of that. But it 
is also worth pointing out that some of 
those people who are testing positive 
will not get AIDS for as long as 12 
years, maybe 15 years. But if they live 
that long, they will get it. 

So, what you have here is a situation 
where people may be perfectly legiti- 
mate insurance risks for the foreseea- 
ble future and may have an appendec- 
tomy, may have their gallbladder re- 
moved, but would not be allowed to 
buy insurance if they tested positive, 
even though that particular insurance 
company may never have any burden 
for the condition of AIDS. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I thank the Senator 
from Arkansas for his comments. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment 
being offered by the Senator from 
North Carolina. I believe that it is to- 
tally inappropriate for the U.S. Senate 
to interfere with a law that was passed 
by the District of Columbia almost 2 
years ago dealing with insurance. As 
my colleagues well know, insurance 
issues in general have been traditional- 
ly left to the States to decide. We 
would be reversing that longstanding 
policy by now trying to reverse the 
D.C. insurance law. 

The industry should be able to work 
out an agreement through the regular 
local process without the Senate in- 
truding in its business. 

Although I do not believe that the 
central issue raised by this amend- 
ment is whether the D.C. law is good 
public policy or not, we in the Con- 
gress must begin to address the issues 
raised by that law. In addition to 
coping with a fatal disease, individuals 
with AIDS are also forced to confront 
discrimination—in housing, employ- 
ment, health care, insurance, and 
many other areas. That is a major de- 
terrent for individuals at risk to agree 
to be tested and receive counseling. 

Mr. President, at the same time that 
we are encouraging people to be tested 
for the AIDS antibody and to be coun- 
seled with respect to avoiding trans- 
mission of the virus, this amendment 
could be interpreted as sending a mes- 
sage that the Senate does not believe 
that the test result should be kept 
confidential. I do not think that is a 
message that the Senate should sup- 
port directly or indirectly. 

Mr. President, I have twice opposed 
this amendment on earlier occasions, 
and for all the reasons I have cited, I 
believe it should be defeated. 

Let me say beyond this amendment 
that I take strong exception to the 
statement by the Senator from North 
Carolina that the bill before us would 
promote, encourage, or condone 
sodomy. It does not promote any form 
of sexual activity and it should not. 
The Federal Government should not 
promote sexual activity of any kind, 
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homosexual or heterosexual. That is 
not the business of the U.S. Govern- 
ment. But we must recognize that the 
AIDS epidemic presents us with a cru- 
cial challenge: Hundreds of thousands 
of lives are at stake—men and women, 
and children yet to be born to parents 
carrying the AIDS virus. Every public 
health expert has told us that educa- 
tion is the only weapon we now have 
to stop more people from becoming in- 
fected with the AIDS virus, since no 
preventative has yet been found. Edu- 
cation is more than simply informing 
people what AIDS is and how it is 
transmitted. It is teaching individuals 
how to avoid unsafe practices that put 
them and others at mortal risk—and, 
most importantly, convincing and mo- 
tivating them to change those behav- 
iors. 

I repeat our promoting and encour- 
aging homosexuality is simply not the 
issue before us. Our Government does 
not and should not promote or encour- 
age homosexuality—or any other form 
of sexual activity. What the Govern- 
ment must do is its utmost to save 
lives by preventing the further spread 
of AIDS. Every minute’s delay in com- 
municating effectively means more 
people will be infected and more will 
die. We must stand up for human life 
and oppose any attempts to censor 
vital, life-saving education about 
AIDS. 


Education is more than simply in- 
forming people what AIDS is and how 
it is transmitted. It is teaching individ- 
uals how to avoid unsafe practices 
that put them and others at mortal 
risk—and, most importantly, convinc- 
ing and motivating them to change 
those behaviors. 

Messages that simply tell people to 
“just say no” are not enough. If we are 
serious about saving lives, people must 
be given realistic alternatives, in lan- 
guage and terms that they can under- 
stand and relate to. 

I reject the notion that frank and 
open discussions and materials written 
in the vernacular to encourage sexual- 
ly active individuals—men or women, 
heterosexual or homosexual—to take 
certain precautions, like wearing con- 
doms, encourages or promotes sexual 
activity. Teaching drug users to clean 
their needles doesn’t encourage or pro- 
mote intravenous drug use, any more 
than saying “If you drink, don’t drive” 
promotes or encourages drinking. 

We can no longer afford to turn our 
backs on reality. People do use illegal 
drugs. People do engage in various 
modes of sex outside of marriage. We 
can no longer be squeamish about dis- 
cussing and dealing with the dangers 
and how to avoid them, when every 
minute’s delay in communicating ef- 
fectively means more people will be in- 
fected and more people die from this 
dread disease. 
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Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, I 
believe we are about to vote on and 
accept the amendment offered by our 
colleague from North Carolina, but I 
just want to be sure there is a clear 
understanding what we are doing here. 

If I understand the amendment it 
simply repeals a D.C. statute the 
effect of which is to say to insurance 
companies that you can test people 
when they apply for insurance to find 
out if they smoke, to find out if they 
have had heart attacks, to find out if 
they have diabetes or if they have a 
family history that makes them a 
medical risk that you can test them 
for anything under the Sun or Moon, 
for that matter, but the one thing you 
cannot do under the D.C. statute is to 
ask a question that is obviously ger- 
mane, relevant, significant, and sensi- 
ble to assessing the insurance risk of a 
person who applies for life insurance 
or other kinds of insurance, and that 
is whether or not they have the poten- 
tial to come down with AIDS. 

If I understand the D.C. statute cor- 
rectly, and I think we have summed it 
up accurately, it seems to me that the 
Senate is well justified in voting again, 
as we have on three or four previous 
occasions, to repeal this unwise stat- 
ute. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Of course, I am 
very pleased to yield. 

Mr. HELMS. Just 1 minute, Mr. 
President. 

The Senator from Arkansas in his el- 
oquent fashion was pleading States’ 
rights against my amendment. The 
fact of the matter is that Arkansas is a 
State, but the District of Columbia is 
not a State, and the Senator may 
lament the fact if he wishes that the 
Congress has some say-so over the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, but his quarrel is 
not with the Senator from North 
Carolina. His quarrel is with the Con- 
stitution of the United States, because 
the Constitution gives Congress explic- 
it authority to govern the District of 
Columbia, and no similar authority is 
provided for the State of Arkansas, for 
the State of Colorado, or the State of 
North Carolina, or any other State. 

I am ready to vote, Mr. President. 

I thank the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. I thank the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
Prose of the Senator from North Caro- 

a. 

The amendment (No. 
agreed to. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


1980) was 
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AMENDMENT NO. 1981 


(Purpose: To encourage States and local 
governments to allow physicians to notify 
spouses of AIDS carriers of the risks such 
spouses face) 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report the amendment. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. ARM- 
pop proposes an amendment numbered 


Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

The clerk will read the amendment. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read the amendment. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that further 
reading of the amendment be dis- 
pensed with. I believe a copy of it has 
been furnished and, in fact, has been 
previously furnished to Senators. 
Unless there is a reason to continue 
reading, I renew my request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 


At the appropriate place, insert the fol- 
lowing new section: 

Sec. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law or of this Act, or an amend- 
ment made by this Act, no State or local 
government organization shall be eligible to 
receive any funds authorized under this Act, 
or an amendment made by this Act, if such 
organization has any law, policy, or practice 
that— 

(1) forbids, discourages, or hinders spousal 
notification in AIDS cases; or 

(2) holds any physician, or any person in 
the State or local government organization’s 
department of health (or comparable 
agency) who is authorized to act on behalf 
of any physician, criminally or civilly liable 
for spousal notification in AIDS cases. 

(b) The Secretary of Health and Human 
Services shall require State or local govern- 
ment organizations to certify that such or- 
ganizations meet the requirements of this 
section before such organizations are award- 
ed funds under this Act, or an amendment 
made by this Act. 

(ei) Upon application of a State or local 
government organization, the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services may waive the 
requirements of subsection (a) with respect 
to that organization for a period not to 
exceed two years if the Secretary deter- 
mines that such a waiver is necessary. 

(2) A State or local government organiza- 
tion shall be eligible to receive funds under 
this Act, or an amendment made by this 
Act, during any period not to exceed two 
years in which the Secretary has waived the 
requirements of subsection (a) with respect 
to that organization. 

(d) For purposes of this section— 

(1) the term “State or local government 
organization” means any State or political 
subdivision of any State or any department, 
agency, special purpose district, or other in- 
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strumentality of a State or of a political 
subdivision of any State; and 

(2) the term “spousal notification in AIDS 
cases” means the act of any physician, or of 
any person in the State or local government 
organization’s department of health (or 
comparable agency) who is authorized to act 
on behalf of any physician, in confidentially 
notifying the spouse of any patient who has 
tested positive for the presence of the prob- 
able causative agent of acquired immune de- 
ficiency syndrome that such test was posi- 
tive, even if the patient refuses to consent 
to such notification. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, I 
apologize to the clerk. There may have 
been some misunderstanding, but we 
had furnished copies of the amend- 
ment to the managers and so I know 
of no benefit or no advantage to be 
gained by anyone in further reading of 
the amendment. 

Mr. President, the subject of this 
amendment is the notification of a 
spouse when a physician determines 
that a patient in his or her care is in- 
fected with the AIDS virus. This 
amendment encourages the States to 
act to remove any prohibition against 
such spousal notice. It does not make 
the notice mandatory. 

Early in the discovery of the AIDS 
crisis, some States passed laws with 
very, very strict confidentiality stand- 
ards; standards so strict that virtually 
no information could be released 
about an AIDS patient. With the 
growing recognition of the risks which 
this dread disease poses to people in 
the families and in the surroundings 
of AIDS victims, some of these early 
laws have been modified. But there 
remain on the books some laws which 
pose real questions about the ability of 
a health care provider, a physician or 
others, to notify a spouse, particularly 
if the patient will not cooperate in 
that notification. 

Mr. President, I want to make it 
clear that this amendment is not ad- 
dressed to theoretical or abstract con- 
cerns, so I am going to cite several 
quite specific examples in States 
where a problem could well arise if a 
physician sought to notify the spouse 
of a victim of AIDS of the risk to 
which he or she might have as a result 
of this disease. 

In Wisconsin, for example, the State 
law allows the results of tests for the 
AIDS virus to be disclosed without 
written consent to the patient’s health 
care providers, people such as the den- 
tist, eye doctor, employees of those 
health care providers, to hospitals, to 
the State epidemiologists, and to fu- 
neral directors. But, Mr. President, the 
results of the AIDS test cannot be dis- 
closed to a spouse without the written 
consent of the patient. 

In Massachusetts, according to an 
article published on July 30, 1987, in 
the New York Times, a case in Boston 
arose where a man diagnosed with the 
AIDS virus asked his doctor to keep 
the information confidential. 
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Mr. HATCH. Will the Senator yield 
for a minute or two? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Yes, I am happy 
to yield to the distinguished Senator 
from Utah. 

(Mr. BURDICK assumed the chair.) 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I have 
been conferring with the distinguished 
majority floor manager. There is some 
belief that maybe we can work out the 
language on the distinguished Sena- 
tor’s amendment so that it is accepta- 
ble by both sides on this issue. I know 
what the distinguished Senator is driv- 
ing at and what he would like to ac- 
complish. 

I think if we could set aside the dis- 
tinguished Senator’s amendment and 
allow Senator HELMS to bring up his 
needles amendment, perhaps it will 
give us time to maybe work out the 
language and see if we can get an 
agreement between the floor manag- 
ers of the bill and the distinguished 
Senator from Colorado. We could also 
accommodate a few other Senators, 
because there will be a vote on the 
needles amendment, as I understand 
it, and I do not think we have to have 
a very long debate on that particular 
amendment. If we could do that, I 
would personally appreciate it and I 
think we might be able to work out 
the language on the distinguished 
Senator’s amendment. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, 
that would be perfectly agreeable to 
me. At some point in time, I do want 
to take the time to discuss the amend- 
ment, but it certainly does not have to 
be now. 

Mr. HATCH. If the distinguished 
Senator would grant that, I think we 
could move ahead, if the distinguished 
Senator from North Carolina is avail- 
able. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Before we reach 
a determination on that, let me in- 
quire of the managers what they think 
the timetable would be were we to lay 
this aside and move on to the other 
amendment. 

Mr. HATCH. I cannot speak for the 
majority leader, but let me just see if 
it is possible to bring up this amend- 
ment and have a vote and that that 
would be the last amendment for this 
evening. If that would be the last 
amendment for this evening, it would 
give us over the evening and until to- 
morrow to see if we can accommodate 
the distinguished Senator from Colo- 
rado and perhaps all others concerned. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. That would be 
perfectly agreeable to me, Mr. Presi- 
dent. If the manager or the leader 
would like to make such a motion, 
that would be fine, or I would be glad 
to make it myself. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. Armstrong. Yes, of course, I am 
happy to yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the 
question about the spousal notifica- 
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tion is something which Senator 
Harch and members of our committee 
have addressed in other legislation, to 
include that, with adequate protec- 
tions on the question of confidential- 
ity. It is an issue which the committee 
has been working on for some period 
of time. 

I think we are wiser not to get into 
the whole testing issue on this legisla- 
tion—we will have follow-on legisla- 
tion—since this is just in research. 

But I would be glad to try and see if 
we cannot build into the amendment 
the kind of protections, in terms of 
confidentiality, which will encourage 
the testing, which I think all of us 
want to see, and achieve the objective 
of the Senator from Colorado. That is 
a public policy question on which we 
do not have a difference, but we would 
with regard to the way this is drafted 
at the present time. 

I hope, if the Senator feels that we 
could work something out within that 
broader context, that we will try and 
work that out in the course of the 
evening and we very well could accept 
the Senator’s amendment, but it is dif- 
ficult to do that the way it is con- 
structed now. 

If that is the objective of the Sena- 
tor, which I believe it is, I think we 
ought to be able to work that out. We 
will be glad to try. I think it is better 
to try and negotiate those particular 
words rather than just take up the 
time of the Senate. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, 
that is perfectly agreeable to me. In 
fact, I am under the impression that 
my staff had furnished to the staff of 
the Senator from Massachusetts and 
the Senator from Utah earlier in the 
day—that is, several hours ago—the 
text of this amendment. Of course, we 
are delighted to entertain any further 
suggestings. 

But let me make it clear, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this is not a complicated 
amendment. This is not something 
that involves unknown issues. It 
simply says that, as a matter of na- 
tional policy, as a condition of receiv- 
ing aid under this bill, that States may 
not prohibit their health care provid- 
ers from notifying the spouses of vic- 
tims of potential risks. It does not say 
that they have to require them to 
notify. That might be a wise idea. It 
might be a step that some States 
would wish to take. It certainly would 
be a step that many physicians, as a 
matter of conscience, following their 
oaths as health care providers, would 
wish to take. The amendment does not 
do that. 

The amendment simply says that a 
State may not have a policy or a law 
prohibiting such notification. So I do 
not want to leave the impression with 
the Senator from Massachusetts or 
anyone else that this is a highly tech- 
nical or complex matter. It is not. But 
it is a good proposition and it is going 
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to be just as good a proposition tomor- 
row, as far as I am concerned. 

If they want to read it overnight, 
that suits me fine. 

Mr. HATCH. That is why I think we 
can work it out and hope we can work 
it out. It would allow us to go forward 
and perhaps allow us to have a vote so 
Senators may be accommodated. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, is 
it the Senator’s desire that we lay it 
aside or that it just be withdrawn at 
this time? 

Mr. HATCH. If the Senator would 
withdraw it, with the right to bring it 
back. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Either way is 
fine with me. 

I see the leader is on the floor. Let 
me just say, as a matter of scheduling, 
that very early in the morning I must 
be away from the Hill. So if it were to 
recur at 9 o’clock in the morning, I 
would be off doing a television broad- 
cast that I am committed to. I would 
prefer it not come up than. I would be 
glad to either lay it aside and let the 
leader bring it up or the managers 
bring it up at a time that I can be 
present. 

Mr. HATCH. I believe we will be on 
the bill for at least a period of time to- 
morrow. 

Mr. BYRD. Yes. 

Mr. HATCH. So I think we can ac- 
commodate the Senator if he would 
withdraw the amendment. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to withdraw 
the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator for his cooperation. I be- 
lieve the distinguished Senator from 
North Carolina has an amendment. 

Could we reach an agreement as to 
the time on it so that Senators would 
know? I understand there is going to 
be a rollcall vote. Some of the Sena- 
tors are away from the Hill and it will 
take a few minutes for them to get 
here. If we can give them some ad- 
vance notice as to the time, they could 
be here then when the rollcall starts. 

Mr. HELMS. What does the distin- 
guished majority leader have in mind? 
He may want to inquire of Senator 
WEICKER and Senator KENNEDY as to 
their wishes on the thing. 

Mr. BYRD. Would a half-hour 
equally divided be sufficient? 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. Leader, to be on 
the safe side let us make it 40 minutes 
equally divided for the proponents and 
the opponents, and I will try not to 
use my 20 minutes. 

Mr. BYRD. Has the Senator offered 
his amendment? 

Mr. HELMS. Not yet. 

Mr. BYRD. Would he like to offer 
it? 

Mr. HELMS. Let me do that so we 
can have it officially before the 
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Senate, if the Senator would yield for 
that purpose. 

Mr. BYRD. Yes. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1982 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I send 
an unprinted amendment to the desk 
and ask for its immediate consider- 
ation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
HELMS] proposes an amendment numbered 
1982. 

At the appropriate place in the pending 
amendmnent, add the following new section: 

Sec. . None of the funds provided under 
this Act or an amendment made by this Act 
shall be used to provide hypodermic needles 
or syringes. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be 40 
minutes on the amendment to be 
equally divided between Mr. HELMS 
and Mr. KENNEDY. 

Before the Chair acts on that re- 
quest, do we understand there will be 
no amendment to it? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes. 

Mr. BYRD. Otherwise, we might get 
an amendment. So no amendment to 
it, and there will be 40 minutes equally 
divided. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD. Does the Senator wish 
to get the yeas and nays now so we can 
notify Senators? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there a sufficient second? There is a 
sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator. I thank all 
Senators. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, this 
amendment is quite simple in what it 
says, as the distinguished clerk made 
clear when he read it. It is very brief. 
It will assure that the tax dollars of 
the American people shall not be used 
to aid and abet an activity which is il- 
legal in every State of this Union 
under Federal law. And I am talking 
about the use of illicit drugs. 

Unless we close this loophole, then 
not only will the Federal Government 
be saying it is OK, in effect, to use 
drugs, but it is possible that Federal 
moneys will be used to provide clean 
needles. And in particular, this amend- 
ment would prohibit moneys appropri- 
ated under this act from being used to 
provide hypodermic needles or sy- 
ringes to people who shoot up, who 
use drugs, illegal drugs. 

Now, I recall, Mr. President, reading 
a report a few years ago recommend- 
ing that the Federal Government dis- 
pense so-called clean needles to drug 
addicts as a method of AIDS preven- 
tion. So what this proposal does is to 
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say: Go ahead, fellows, but just use 
clean needles. I thought we were in 
the midst of a campaign to eradicate 
drugs, but I find out that we are going 
to swap one problem and exacerbate it 
to try and solve another one, and we 
are going to mess up both ways. That 
is pretty much how the Federal Gov- 
ernment operates, and Congress, I 
might add, in general. 

Nonprescription intravenous drug 
use is illegal in every State and it is 
presently illegal under Federal laws. I 
do not need to tell anybody in this 
Chamber or elsewhere that illegal 
drug use is killing and injuring and ru- 
ining thousands upon thousands of 
people in this country. As I say, we are 
supposed to be in an all-out war 
against drugs. Yet here comes the Fed- 
eral Government saying: Boys, just 
keep on shooting yourself up with 
drugs and we are going to give you 
nice little clean needles to do it. What 
kind of encouragement is that in our 
war on drugs? 

It is nothing more than patty-cake. 

Up to now we have spent about $4 
billion in efforts to prevent or control 
the use of narcotics and other danger- 
ous drugs and I thought when I read 
that report a few years ago proposing 
that the Federal Government dispense 
clean needles or finance agencies other 
than the Federal Government to do it, 
I said this cannot be so. This is ridicu- 
lous. I figured that nobody in his or 
her right mind would embrace such an 
idea which was an absolute retreat 
from the drug war, and for the pur- 
pose of taking up arms, supposedly, 
against the AIDS epidemic. 

It is not going to help either way. It 
is going to hurt both ways. 

So, I say do not give the drug addicts 
needles. I find the State and local gov- 
ernments are now seriously reviewing, 
at least one local government has in 
fact approved, such a needles program 
where drug addicts are given needles 
to use. 

The extent of the AIDS epidemic, so 
it is said, justifies the public health of- 
ficials dispensing these needles and sy- 
ringes to be used for an illegal activity. 

Here we have to face up to another 
black-and-white issue. There is not 
any in-between. And the American 
people, and particularly our young 
people coming along, have got to 
choose between one side or the other. 
Drug use is immoral. Drug use is ille- 
gal. Drug use is killing thousands of 
Americans. And I do not think we 
ought to give up the war on drugs for 
the sake of another battle against 
AIDS 


If you do not think we are in a drug 
war, let us review a few facts: 

According to information provided 
by the Department of Justice, there 
have been dramatic increases in co- 
caine use in all sections of the country 
and in every age group. Cocaine-relat- 
ed cases in hospital emergency rooms 
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has tripled since 1981. More young 
people are experimenting with crack 
than ever before in our Nation’s histo- 
ry. According to a cited report 4.1 per- 
cent of all high school seniors used 
crack during 1986. The Lord knows 
what the figures were in 1987. 

While some studies indicate a de- 
cline in drug use among high school 
seniors, except for cocaine, many ex- 
perts believe that the level of drug use 
in the United States exceeds that of 
any other developed nation on the 
face of the Earth. According to the 
National Institute on Drug Abuse, 
more than one-half of American youth 
try illegal drugs before they complete 
high school. Approximately 23 million 
Americans used an illegal drug within 
the month prior to being surveyed in 
the 1985 National Household Survey 
on Drug Abuse. Cocaine-related emer- 
gency admissions increased fivefold 
over the past 5 years and the number 
of people who died of cocaine use in- 
creased almost four times during the 
same period. 

Mixing heroin and cocaine has 
become a common practice. According 
to the National Institute on Drug 
Abuse, the number of both heroin and 
cocaine emergency room admissions 
tripled from 1,121 in the 12-month 
period ending June 1983 to 3,029 in 
1987. 

Heroin-related emergency room ad- 
missions increased between 1982 and 
1987 from 9,096 to 10,773. Heroine-re- 
lated deaths, according to the National 
Institute on Drug Abuse, increased 
from 1982 to 1986 with a slight decline 
in 1987. 

Drug users are not the only ones 
dying in the drug war, Mr. President. 
The shopkeeper, the gas station at- 
tendant, the bank teller, the pedestri- 
an, and thousands of others are dying 
at the hands of the drug addict. Drug 
use is feeding the fires of crime. How 
many times have you picked up the 
paper and read about an atrocious vio- 
lent crime which was linked to drug 
use? 

According to the National Institute 
of Justice, Mr. President, evidence of 
the relationship between crime and 
drugs continues to surge. 

In the March/April 1987 NIJ Re- 
ports, the Institute reported: 

The 1984 drug testing research in 
Manhattan showed, for example, that more 
than half those charged with murder, man- 
slaughter, robbery, and burglary tested posi- 
tive for one or more drugs. And the more 
recent 1986 data on two samples of arrestees 
in Manhattan showed that between 59 per- 
cent and 92 percent of those charged with 
robbery tested positive for cocaine, as did 
more than 70 percent of those charged with 
burglary. 

The Institute also reported that 
drug abuse is strongly linked to crimi- 
nal careers. The Institute reports: 

* + * A majority of the “violent predators” 
among prison and jail inmates had histories 
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of heroin abuse, frequently in combination 
with alcohol and other drugs. California 
prison and jail inmates who were addicted 
to heroin reported committing 15 times as 
many robberies, 20 times as many burgla- 
ries, and 10 times as many thefts as non- 
drug users. A growing number of homicides 
in major cities are suspected to be drug-re- 
lated. 

And, Mr. President, we cannot forget 
another innocent casualty of the drug 
war—the children who are born ad- 
dicted to heroin. In New York State 
alone, the New York State Division of 
Substance Abuse estimates that in 
1987 8,000 children were born to drug 
addicts and over 500,000 children 
under 18 live with parents who are 
drug addicts. 

These raw facts cannot be ignored. 
Drug use is linked to pain, suffering, 
and death of drug users. It has facili- 
tated violent crime which has harmed 
millions of innocent people. It has 
caused pain and suffering among our 
children and infants who are born to 
drug addict parents. 

Distributing clean needles won't 
help to diminish these atrocities, Mr. 
President. In fact, it may just be 
adding fuel to a fire that is already 
killing millions of Americans. 

The raw facts about drug abuse 
cannot be ignored. We must continue 
to fight both battles by getting drug 
addicts off of drugs; by getting the 
drug peddler off the street and by 
stopping the import of drugs at our 
border. Then and only then, can we 
really solve the AIDS problem in our 
drug population. Distributing clean 
needles is not the answer. 

I urge the adoption of my amend- 
ment. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 
By the way, Mr. President, how much 
time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Burpick). Ten minutes and forty sec- 
onds. 

Mr. HELMS. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. WEICKER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. WEICKER. Five minutes. 

Mr. HATCH. I yield 5 minutes to the 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sena- 
tor KENNEDY has control of the time. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield 5 minutes. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. The 
amendment is exceedingly broad and 
in no way relates specifically to the ar- 
guments made by the distinguished 
Senator from North Carolina. The 
amendment says none of the funds 
provided under this act or amendment 
shall be used to provide hypodermic 
needles or syringes. 

Can you imagine in the year 1988 
telling our hospitals, our research cen- 
ters, our health organizations that in 
the conquest of the disease, they 
cannot use hypodermic needles or sy- 
ringes? 
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This amendment does not say hypo- 
dermic needles or syringes as it relates 
to drug use. It just bans the funds 
being used for hypodermic needles or 
syringes. Even though you are asking 
the National Institutes of Health to 
conduct a program of clinical trials, of 
developing vaccines and cures, none of 
the moneys can be used for hypoder- 
mic needles or syringes. Even though 
you are asking the World Health Or- 
ganization to combat the disease and 
conduct trials and engage in research 
in epidemiology, they cannot use 
hypodermic needles or syringes. Even 
though there is a provision of the bill 
that says you are going to give home 
health care or health care in a com- 
munity setting, the nurses and doctors 
cannot use hypodermic needles or sy- 
ringes. 

That is exactly the way this amend- 
ment is drawn. It is drawn to prohibit 
one of the main tools of medicine from 
being used in the fight against AIDS. 

Maybe it is that people have feelings 
as to whether or not free needles 
should be provided to drug users. Ob- 
viously, there is as much disagreement 
among the States and cities as there 
probably is within this body, but that 
has nothing to do with this amend- 
ment, absolutely nothing to do with it. 
It prohibits the hospitals, the doctors, 
the nurses, and the research centers 
from using or having funds allocated 
to them for hypodermic needles and 
syringes. 

I am sure that we are going to have 
varioius intellectual battles out here 
during the course of this legislation. 
But this really does not require much 
thought by anybody in this body in 
terms of their up and down vote on 
this amendment. 

To say that hypodermic needles and 
syringes cannot be used in the treat- 
ment of AIDS or in trying to ascertain 
the cure for AIDS, we might as well 
pack up and go home; that is it; no 
point in even having an AIDS bill. 

Usually, as everyone knows, the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut gets rather ex- 
ercised in these matters, but I think 
the amendment speaks for itself in 
terms of the fact, logic, common sense, 
practice, medicine, science, you name 
it. Res ipsa loquitur. I yield the floor. 

Mr. HATCH addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Utah. 

Mr. HATCH, Mr. President, as I un- 
derstand the sentiment of the Senator 
from North Carolina, I believe his 
amendment is so poorly written that it 
would destroy many health provisions 
in this bill, which I think does have bi- 
partisan support. 

Let me take one example, something 
near and dear to me, and that is home 
health care, probably the most com- 
passionate, economic and practical 
means available for helping AIDS vic- 
tims and, I might add, having people 
help treat and assist the patient in a 
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home where he or she is surrounded 
by loved ones. 

Who would oppose this policy? 
Really no one. I do not think anybody 
opposes home health care. In fact, 
home health care provisions I have 
sponsored in the past have been rou- 
tinely passed by the Senate. 

But under this amendment for pa- 
tients being treated at home under a 
program funded by section 2434, a 
doctor cannot visit the home, cannot 
provide an antibiotic or even chemo- 
therapy. 

This amendment would destroy the 
ability of doctors to combat this dread 
disease. It would gut our ability to 
treat the disease, run tests, or even 
draw blood. I know what my distin- 
guished colleague is trying to do, but I 
think the amendment is poorly writ- 
ten. 

So I hope really that my colleagues 
will vote this amendment down. I 
think it is a mistaken amendment 
whose only impact will be to destroy 
our ability to combat this disease and 
find a cure. 

I am personally against this amend- 
ment. I appreciate what my distin- 
guished friend from North Carolina is 
trying to do, but I really do not think 
it helps this bill or helps in the final 
analysis or the long run, and it can do 
tremendous harm. 

I think the distinguished Senator 
from Connecticut is right in what he 
has said. I hope we vote this amend- 
ment down. 

Mr. CRANSTON addressed the 
Chair. 

Mr. KENNEDY. How much time re- 
mains, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 15 minutes on his side. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 
It would do nothing positive to stop 
the AIDS epidemic. It would hinder 
States and localities from conducting 
programs that they find work best. 

Mr. President, giving out clean nee- 
dles or allowing drug addicts to ex- 
change needles is, obviously, a very 
controversial proposal, but it is de- 
signed to reduce the risk of transmis- 
sion among IV drug users. It is only 
being tested experimentally in one or 
two cities. Other cities and States, 
however, are carefully following those 
experiments to see if they are success- 
ful in stopping the spread of this hor- 
rible disease, AIDS. 

We do not know if it will work, but 
we certainly should not preclude cities 
and States from implementing any 
program that will help stop this epi- 
demic. 

The public health experts should 
decide, and we should listen to their 
advice and not make decisions that 
ignore their advice. 

I would also add, Mr. President, that 
this amendment would likely prevent 
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home health care agencies and health 
professionals funded under this act 
from being able to utilize needless or 
syringes in providing care to AIDS pa- 
tients. How cruel can we be? What 
purpose does that serve? 

Although I do not believe that was 
the intent of the Senator from North 
Carolina, it is another example of how 
any broad-sweeping prohibition can 
hinder necessary, needed public health 
efforts. 

Mr. President, I want to stress that 
the issue is not whether we approve of 
illegal drug use. Of course we do not. 
No Member of this body favors this 
devastating abuse which is destroying 
so many lives, including so many chil- 
dren, but that is not the issue involved 
in this amendment. 

The issue is whether or not we are 
going to let public health officials do 
whatever is necessary or works to halt 
the spread of AIDS. That is what is at 
stake, whether health officials are 
given the leeway they need to experi- 
ment and to find effective ways to do 
the job of preventing the spread of 
AIDS. 


Mr. KENNEDY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield myself 5 
minutes. 

Mr. President, I think the Senators 
from Connecticut and from Utah have 
outlined the failing of this particular 
amendment in its basic construction, 
No. 1, none of the funds provided 
under this act or an amendment made 
by this act should be used to provide 
hypodermic needles or syringes, and 
they have correctly pointed out that if 
this amendment is accepted, we are ba- 
sically saying no to IV feeding, no to 
IV antibiotics in hospice care, in 
skilled nursing home care. We are 
saying no to experimental drugs; we 
are saying no to chemotherapy. That 
is the effect of this language, Mr. 
President. That basically undermines 
care and attention for those people 
who have the disease. It makes no 
sense. 

Now, we are not advocating, as spon- 
sors of this legislation, a free distribu- 
tion of needles. We are saying let us 
not deny cities where AIDS is burning 
through some neighborhoods the 
power to try new solutions. For exam- 
ple, in New York, 50 percent of those 
who are IV users have AIDS. What we 
have found in some of the various ex- 
perimental programs is you have a 
needle exchange. There is nothing in 
this legislation that says give the CDC 
the power to distribute needles. That 
is a complete misrepresentation, a dis- 
tortion, and a misstatement of fact. 
The only programs which were per- 
mitted are permitted for needle ex- 
change: bad needle, infected with 
AIDS, clean needle. Give the clean 
needle to the expectant mother who is 
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a drug addict, so the baby will not 
have AIDS. 

We hear people crying crocodile 
tears, “How are we going to stop those 
little infants from having AIDS?” 
Well, this may not be the answer, but 
in some areas where there has been 
experimentation, they have virtually 
halted the explosion of AIDS to IV 
users. The classic example is the ex- 
periment that has taken place in Am- 
sterdam., 

Now, I do not know whether it 
makes sense or it does not make sense. 
We have a number of communities 
that are attempting to try this. We 
have this program under serious re- 
search and examination. But the 
effect of the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina would include 
all of the other disastrous effects, if 
the amendment is accepted. 

Mr. President, I hope that the 
Senate would in this case follow what 
has been sound public health policy 
and be willing to support the construc- 
tion of language which is included in 
this legislation. Nothing is requiring 
communities to do it, nothing is urging 
communities to do it. But as we are 
facing an enormous potential scourge, 
I do not believe we want to prohibit at 
least some opportunities of flexibility 
in local communities. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. HELMS addressed the chair, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Forp). Who yields time? The Senator 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Chair. May I inquire how much 
time remains on each side? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from North Carolina has 10 
minutes 36 seconds, the Senator from 
Massachusetts has 7 minutes 59 sec- 
onds. 

Mr. HELMS. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, I had to step aside so 
that all the red herrings could move 
around the Chamber. In the case of a 
controversial amendment I guess Sen- 
ators who are opposed to it will grab 
any herring they can find. Let me say 
for the record that this amendment 
now pending would not in any way 
preclude a health care worker from 
using a needle. To say otherwise is res 
ipsa loquitur, as the lawyers say. It is 
res ipsa absurdum to use a little more 
Latin. It is the height of absurdity. 

The amendment says we shall not 
provide hypodermic needles or sy- 
ringes, and I am tempted to say to the 
managers of the bill that if they feel 
more comfortable about it—and of 
course they will not—I will be glad to 
enter into unanimous consent that we 
modify the amendment to read that 
none of the funds provided under this 
act or an amendment made by this act 
shall be used to provide hypodermic 
needles or syringes to drug addicts. If 
that will make them feel more com- 
fortable, fine. And I am confident that 
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that notion will not appeal to them. 
Anyway, the legislative intent by the 
author of the amendment is now part 
of the RECORD. 

Now, the distribution of so-called 
clean needles as a solution to the 
AIDS epidemic has been met with con- 
cern by a lot of folks in drug enforce- 
ment, and I say again that we are in 
the process here of swapping the devil 
for the witch. Where does our interest 
lie? Are we willing to exacerbate the 
drug problem in order to hopefully 
make some stab at doing something 
about AIDS or appearing to be doing 
something about AIDS? 

Last year, on October 27, the Drug 
Enforcement Administrator, John C. 
Long, spoke before the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police. I think 
it is worthwhile to consider what Mr. 
Long said about the use of sterile nee- 
dles and the caution that he ex- 
pressed. Here is what he said: 

When I was in London about a month ago 
addressing the International Police Exhibi- 
tion and Conference, I was asked about dis- 
tribution of sterile needles, the so-called 
Dutch model. 

And I might add parenthetically 
that is what Senator KENNEDY was 
talking about just a moment ago. 

I responded, as a law enforcement officer, 
the notion appalls me. It sends the wrong 
signal. 

And of course it does, Mr. President. 

It is a mixed signal. How can we tell 
people that drug abuse is wrong and harm- 
ful and then provide them with the means 
to use drugs? 

And he continued: 

Upon my return to Washington, I began 
to research this issue. I learned that in Am- 
sterdam where this needle exchange pro- 
gram is ongoing, the distribution of sterile 
needles in exchange for dirty ones increased 
from 25,000 to 600,000 in one year. 

He said: 

What does this tell you about the fear of 

AIDS? What it does tell me is that there is a 
substantial heroin abuse problem in Amster- 
dam. 
Mr. Long goes on to quote the chief 
medical officer of Zurich concerning 
this very issue, needles, the providing 
of needles to drug addicts. The chief 
medical officer of Zurich according to 
Mr. Long said: 

For me to give out freely an instrument 
absolutely necessary for suicidal behavior 
poses ethical problems especially when you 
know that the effect is rather questionable. 

He said: 

Before we implement this type of policy, I 
believe that we must look at the conse- 
quences of this action. Two of our States, 
Texas and Georgia, do not now have a pre- 
scription policy regarding needles. An indi- 
vidual can go to a pharmacy and buy sterile 
syringes without a doctor’s prescription. 
Combined, these two States have about 16 
percent of the AIDS patients. 

What does this tell us, you ask? This 
tells us that even if sterile needles are 
available, that the heroin addict is not 
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going to exchange his needles for 
clean ones. Heroin is used in groups. It 
is a social behavior. Will dispensing 
clean needles change this behavior? 
Then he concludes, “As soon as a 
needle is used and it becomes dirty, 
will addicts throw them away and not 
reuse them? I do not think so.” 

And neither, Mr. President, do I. So 
regardless of the red herring, the view- 
ing with concern, the declaration of 
alarm, this amendment is good. It is 
essential. And I think that the Admin- 
istrator of the Drug Enforcement Ad- 
ministration is right and his concerns 
have not been unheard because the 
International Association of Chiefs of 
Police, an association of more than 
14,000 policemen from every State in 
this country, has formally condemned 
the distribution of clean needles so- 
called as a way to reduce the spread of 
AIDS. 

So I say again my amendment does 
not require the dispensing of clean 
needles. Neither does the bill. My 
point is that there is nothing in this 
bill to assure that Federal dollars will 
not be used for that purpose. I just 
want to close that door before it is 
opened wide. My amendment will 
simply ensure that Federal dollars are 
not used to dispense needles or sy- 
ringes, and if the Senators are truly 
concerned about the fears that they 
have expressed, let them suggest that 
the amendment be modified by unani- 
mous consent to read, “None of the 
funds provided under this act or an 
amendment made by this act shall be 
used to provide hypodermic needles or 
syringes for drug addicts,” and reading 
that into the Recorp, I intend it to be 
legislative history as to the intent of 
this amendment. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. KENNEDY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. How much time re- 
mains? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seven 
minutes, 58 seconds. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, it 
should be quite clear to the member- 
ship that this amendment has been 
poorly drafted. Now we are finding a 
difference in the rationale evidently 
for the Senator’s amendment. 

I will just take a moment or two to 
correct the REcorp on the points that 
have been made by the Senator from 
North Carolina. The Senator from 
North Carolina referenced the study 
that was done in Amsterdam, talking 
about the quotes of the police chiefs, 
that 1 year the treatment centers were 
dealing with 25,000 and the next year 
600,000. And the way the Senator 
from North Carolina would say it, give 
them the needles and they are just in- 
creasing in terms of drug use. Baloney. 
The police chiefs did not say that the 
number of drug addicts were increas- 
ing, but that the number attending 
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treatment centers increased. And if he 
will read the rest of that speech, he 
will find out that the police chiefs said 
that they brought the spread of AIDS 
into the drug community virtually to a 
halt; stopped it. It was a success. He 
made our point. He made the point. 
And the only regret of those involved 
in the program is that the program 
was not open 24 hours a day. 

We are not advocating that this is 
the only program. It has been a suc- 
cessful exchange. You have to give the 
dirty needle, and you get a clean one. 
It does halt the spread of this within 
the drug or IV community. 

Mr. President, that may or may not 
have been a great success. People in 
Amsterdam believe it does. No one is 
advocating here that that be adopted 
in any city or community. No one is. 
But I am not dealing with the Senator 
from North Carolina or anyone else on 
being concerned about individuals. It 
is the whole drug utilization program. 
But, Mr. President, we are facing an 
enormous public health issue. And we 
have less than a handful of communi- 
ties and States under very restricted 
conditions that are even attempting it 
on the basis of local decisions. And 
even if it was adjusted to the way that 
the Senator now has redescribed it, 
whatever that might be, with the time 
limit here tonight on a bill that has 
been before this Senate now for 
months and months and months, it 
just does not make sense. 

Mr. President, I would be prepared 
to yield back the remainder of the 
time if the others are prepared. How 
much time remains? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Massachusetts has 4 
minutes and 50 seconds. The Senator 
from North Carolina has 2 minutes 
and 10 seconds. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum with the time to be 
equally divided. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from North Carolina 
has 1 minute and 35 seconds left. 

Mr. HELMS. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, I noticed the mention 
by the Senator about the Amsterdam 
project. Amsterdam has been held up 
as the success story of the needle/ex- 
change programs. Two things need to 
be underscored. First, there is evidence 
to show that despite the needle ex- 
change program, HIV infection has 
spread in the addict population. 
Second, even if the program has suc- 
ceeded, the Netherland’s lax treat- 
ment of drug use needs to be contrast- 
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ed with America’s war on drugs in 
order to evaluate the efficacy of a 
needle exchange program here in the 
United States. 

The best illustration of how Amster- 
dam treats drug use appeared in the 
Washington Post on November 15, 
1987. Senators might recall the article. 
It was entitled, “Coffee, Tea or Mari- 
juana? Dutch Let Cafes Sell Drugs.” 
The article discussed the coffeehouses 
in Amsterdam which sell cakes and 
other baked goods containing marijua- 
na or hashish. Despite some crack- 
down by officials, according to the ar- 
ticle, more than 200 coffee shops con- 
tinue to sell openly pot pastries as well 
as small plastic packets of marijuana 
and hashish. 

The article points out that the 
police were instructed by highed offi- 
cials that their lowest priority was 
prosecuting small-scale sellers or pos- 
sessors of soft drugs. Instead, police 
seek to prevent sales to children under 
16; soft drugs in large quantities and 
coffee-shop advertising. 

The insinuation that the Nether- 
lands is soft on soft drugs has been 
corroborated by information provided 
by the Netherlands Embassy. From 
these materials, it is clear that soft 
drug users are not targeted: 

The possession of small amounts of drugs 
for personal use is not generally the target 
of active investigative work and does not 
generally lead to prosecution, though it is in 
an offense as such. 

I say all this, Mr. President, to show 
the contrast between this country and 
others, such as the Netherlands, 
which have implemented a needle ex- 
change program. 

And how successful has this pro- 
gram been, Mr. President? 

It depends on who you ask, Mr. 
President. According to a paper pre- 
pared by E.C. Buning and others of 
the Drug Department in Amsterdam, 
Holland, the program has been suc- 
cessful. 

Preliminary findings from an evaluation 
study of the needle and syringe exchange 
indicate that i.v. addicts share less than in 
the early eighties. There is no evidence, that 
a needle and syringe exchange encourages 
addicts to inject more. 

The writer does admit, however, that 
since there were no control groups in 
their study, the effects of the meas- 
ures taken to contain AIDS, including 
the needle and syringe exchange, are 
difficult to determine. 

Johanna A.R. Van Den Hoek’s 
report to the Third International 
AIDS Conference doesn’t indicate a 
success. In his presentation, he com- 
mented on the results of an epidemio- 
logical study which began in Decem- 
ber 1985. An abstract of his comments 
as they appear in the Third Interna- 
tional Conference on AIDS on page 69 
reads as follows: 

In December 1985 an epidemiological 
study among drug addicts in Amsterdam 
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was initiated. As of 15th October 1986, 243 
drug users had entered the study of whom 
80 percent were IV users. . At entry into 
the study 66/243 or (27 percent) were anti- 
HIV seropositive; 64/66 were IV users. 
Significant changes in lifestyle were found 
among participants toward a less risky be- 
havior (smaller proportion reporting daily 
IV use and using often the same needle/sy- 
ringe; increasing proportion using needle/ 
syringe exchange program). However, 
among 50 HIV-seronegatives followed up, 4 
HIV-seroconversions have [converted], indi- 
cating that till now the prevention measures 
taken in Amsterdam have had only a limited 
influence on the speed with which HIV 
spreads among the drug users. 

So, Mr. President, even in the 
“model” programs, the success rate is 
not as high as some would want you to 
believe. One thing is clear, if we adopt 
the Netherland’s approach, we will 
have to retreat in our war on drugs. I, 
as one Senator, am not willing to do 
that. 

I say Amsterdam has been held up 
as a success story of the needle ex- 
change program but two things need 
to be underscored, Mr. President. 
First, the evidence clearly shows that 
despite the needle exchange program 
HIV infection has spread in the addict 
population. Second, if the program 
has succeeded, the Netherlands lax 
treatment of drug use needs to be con- 
trasted with the war on drugs that is 
being conducted in this country, if you 
are going to try to evaluate the effica- 
cy of a needle exchange program in 
the United States. 

My statement refers to illustrations 
of how the Amsterdam drug-use treat- 
ment appeared and has been conduct- 
ed in a story in the Washington Post 
on November 15 of last year. 

Mr. President, with that, I am pre- 
pared to vote. 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s time has expired. 

The Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield myself 1 
minute. 

Mr. President, you do not have to 
reach an evaluation of the Amsterdam 
program in order to reject this amend- 
ment. 

As has been pointed out by my col- 
league from Utah, the Senator from 
Connecticut, and the Senator from 
California, none of the funds provided 
under this act shall be used to provide 
hypodermic needles or syringes. That 
virtually prohibits any kind of help 
and assistance for any of those people 
receiving home care, hospice care, IV 
feedings, and anything else. The lan- 
guage is simple. It would undermine a 
very essential part of this legislation. I 
hope the Members will vote “no.” 

I yield back the remainder of my 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All 
time has been yielded back. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, there will 
be no more votes after this one, unless 
there is a close vote. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. On this question, the yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Apams], the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
BENTSEN], the Senator from Oklaho- 
ma [Mr. Boren], the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. BRADLEY], the Sena- 
tor from Florida (Mr. Cures], the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
DascHLE], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
HARKIN], the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. MELCHER], the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. PELL], and the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS] 
are necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. BIDEN] is absent 
because of illness. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. PELL] would vote “nay.” 

Mr. SIMPSON. I announce that the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Karnes], 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. PACK- 
woop], the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. STAFFORD], and the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. STEVENS]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER [Mr. 
ConrabD]. Are there any other Sena- 
tors in the Chamber who desire to 
vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 19, 
nays 66, as follows: 

{Rollcall Vote No. 111 Leg.] 


YEAS—19 
Armstrong Helms Shelby 
Bond Humphrey Simpson 
Danforth McCain Symms 
Garn McClure Thurmond 
Gramm Nickles Wallop 
Grassley Roth 
Hecht Rudman 

NAYS—66 
Baucus Glenn Mitchell 
Bingaman Gore Moynihan 
Boschwitz Graham Murkowski 
Breaux Grassley Nunn 
Bumpers Hatch Pressler 
Burdick Hatfield Proxmire 
Byrd Heflin Pryor 
Chafee Heinz Quayle 
Cochran Hollings Reid 
Cohen Inouye Riegle 
Conrad Johnston Rockefeller 
Cranston Kassebaum Sanford 
D'Amato Kasten Sarbanes 
DeConcini Kennedy Sasser 
Dixon Kerry Simon 
Dodd Lautenberg Specter 
Dole Leahy Trible 
Domenici Levin Warner 
Durenberger Lugar Weicker 
Evans Matsunaga Wilson 
Exon McConnell Wirth 
Ford Metzenbaum 
Fowler Mikulski 

NOT VOTING—15 

Adams Chiles Packwood 
Bentsen Daschle Pell 
Biden Harkin Stafford 
Boren Karnes Stennis 
Bradley Melcher Stevens 


So the amendment (No. 1982) was 
rejected. 
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Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DIXON. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, as I 
understand the floor situation, there 
will be no further votes tonight. I am 
quite prepared to stay here myself. We 
can debate any of the issues involved 
in this legislation. 

We have an amendment in the form 
of a technical amendment which I 
intend to offer on behalf of the Sena- 
tor from Utah and myself. 

I was not aware there would be any 
objection to the acceptance of that 
amendment, and I would be glad to 
either offer it and have it accepted or 
offer it, debate it, and dispose of it to- 
night. 

I had refrained from offering that 
amendment because it appeared there 
were going to be efforts to try and dis- 
assemble the total package. 

But I am quite prepared to offer it, 
and I will offer that at this time. 

I would be glad to dispose of it to- 
night or to have it there for consider- 
ation tomorrow. 

Just as a point of inquiry, I would 
like to know is there going to be objec- 
tion to the manager's amendment 
which by and large is a technical 
amendment? 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, does the 
Senator yield the floor? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I am not 
sure. Let me consider it for a moment. 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER [Mr. 
GoRreE]. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I asked 
for the quorum call because I am not 
certain what the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts has in mind. Is he going to 
offer a substitute, or is he going to 
offer what I have here, which is a per- 
fecting amendment? 

Mr. KENNEDY. The perfecting 
amendment is what I intended to 
offer. 

Mr. HELMS. You said a substitute. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I apologize. I mis- 
spoke. It is a perfecting amendment. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the Senator go ahead. He does 
not have to have unanimous consent 
to do that. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator is 
quite correct. The Senator is very 
much aware that, if we offer that, 
there will be the opportunity to take 
any of those amendments and reexam- 
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ine them. This is offered on behalf of 
the whole committee. I intend to offer 
that at the appropriate time so that 
Members will know. If they want to 
key their amendments, they will be 
able to do it to the technical amend- 
ment. It is technical, and it would be 
offered on behalf of the Senator from 
Utah and myself. 

But, as the Senator is aware, from a 
parliamentary point of view, we could 
begin to get into the various technical 
amendments. I suppose I cannot really 
object to that too much. Even so, I 
would be glad to do that. That prob- 
ably makes sense even at this time. 

Mr. HELMS. If I understand the 
Senator correctly, he does not want to 
ask unanimous consent for the per- 
fecting amendment at this time? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Well, Mr. President, 
I would, unless there is some problem 
with that for the Senator from North 
Carolina. That would obviously ensure 
that that is then at the desk and it is 
the technical amendment. If I just 
send it to the desk, all the other po- 
tentials arise. I do not know why we 
are not up front. I would ask unani- 
mous consent just so we are protected. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the Senator withhold that. Maybe 
I can help a bit. I believe the distin- 
guished majority leader wanted an 
amendment to be laid down tonight 
for consideration tomorrow. 

Mr. BYRD. Yes. 

Mr. HELMS. Suppose I do that, with 
the understanding that it will be laid 
aside. 

AMENDMENT NO, 1983 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask 
that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
7 8 proposes an amendment numbered 

At the appropriate place in the pending 
amendment add the following new section: 

Sec. None of the funds provided under 
this Act or an amendment made by this Act 
shall be used to provide hypodermic needles 
or syringes to drug addicts. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, we will 
discuss this a little bit further in the 
morning at the wish of the majority 
leader. I am prepared to lay it aside 
for this evening, if that is his wish. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, would it 
be possible to get a time agreement on 
this amendment and then this would 
allow us to vote on the amendment in 
the morning reasonably early? 

Mr. HELMS. May I ask the majority 
leader approximately what time he 
would expect us to be on the bill to- 
morrow? 

Mr. BYRD. Yes. I would hope to be 
on the bill by 9:30. 

Mr. HELMS. I would say an hour, 
equally divided, would be adequate, 
with the understanding that probably 
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neither side would use that much 
time. 

Mr. BYRD. One hour equally divid- 
ed. 
Mr. HELMS. If that is satisfactory 
to the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes. 

Mr. HELMS. Or less. We can talk 
about that. 

Mr. BYRD. If we could have a vote 
by 10 o’clock. 

Mr. HELMS. That would be cutting 
it a little short. 

Mr. BYRD. Could the Senator say 
40 minutes, equally divided? 

Mr. HELMS. Why not? 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be 40 
minutes on the amendment, equally 
divided, with no amendments to the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there a sufficient second? There is a 
sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time start 
running on the amendment tomorrow 
morning at 9:30 a.m. This would mean 
that there would be a rolicall vote at 
10:10. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD. I thank all Senators for 
their cooperation and courtesy. There 
will be no more rolicall votes this 
evening. 

Does the manager or ranking 
member have anything further? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, if I 
could have the attention of the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina. We have the 
technical amendments. Does the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina have any ob- 
jection to my asking unanimous con- 
sent that they be considered and 
agreed to en bloc? It is just in terms of 
drafting other amendments so that 
Members will know. I was going to do 
it later on in the process. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I will 
have to object to that, respectfully. 


EXTENSION OF APPLICATION 
TIME UNDER LEGALIZATION 
PROGRAM FOR CERTAIN 
ALIENS 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, if there 
be no further action on this bill to- 
night, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of Calendar Order No. 633, H.R. 
4222, an act to amend the Immigration 
and Nationality Act to extend the ap- 
plication period under the legalization 
program. 

Mr. GRAMM. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object. 
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Will the distinguished majority 
leader yield? 

Mr. BYRD. Yes, I am happy to yield. 

Mr. GRAMM. Mr. President, I am 
going to exercise my right to object. 
When we first passed the immigration 
bill and set into place landmark legis- 
lation to try to address the flood of il- 
legal aliens coming into the country, 
there was a substantial falloff in the 
number of people who were coming 
into the country illegally. 

I would like my colleagues to know 
that over the last year we have had a 
60 percent increase in our index, 
which is the measure we have of how 
many people are entering America ille- 
gally, and that is the number of people 
who are being apprehended. 

I thought my colleagues would like 
to know that when these people who 
are apprehended coming in illegally 
have been questioned about why they 
have decided to enter the country ille- 
gally, in trying to ascertain what has 
happened that caused a 60 percent in- 
crease over the last year, their re- 
sponse has basically been that, while 
the number of people coming in ille- 
gally fell off when we passed the bill, 
there has been a growing consensus 
that we were not going to enforce the 
law. 

As a result, that word has spread 
and as a result we have had a mam- 
moth increase in the number of people 
entering the country illegally. 

Mr. President, if we came in now and 
changed the law on the very eve of it 
going into effect, the net result would 
be to cast further doubt on the credi- 
bility of the law and I think that 
would bring numerous people across 
the border illegally. 

I think, secondly, there is a potential 
for a cruel hoax here and that is 201 
Members of the House voted against 
this bill. The president has said he is 
going to veto the bill. That veto with 
that vote in the House would clearly 
be sustained. 

There are people out there tonight 
who are trying to decide whether, on 
May 4, they want to get in line to get 
an opportunity to sign their name and 
pay a fee to get the best gift that this 
world can give you, which is the right 
to live in America. 

If this bill comes up, if it should be 
adopted by the Senate, they are going 
to be uncertain as to what is going to 
happen and a lot of people that have 
got a chance to live in America legally 
are not going to be there in line, 
thinking they are going to get 7 more 
months. That is not going to happen. 

So for the sake of saying to the 
world we are going to enforce the law 
and for the sake of the people who are 
going to be misled, I would be con- 
strained to object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Massachusetts. 
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Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, The 
Senate must act this week on the bill 
(H.R. 4222) to extend the application 
period for the amnesty program, 
which under current law will end on 
May 4. 

Our Judiciary Subcommittee hear- 
ings have shown that, while Immigra- 
tion Service and church and communi- 
ty groups around the country have 
done an extraordinary job in imple- 
menting the amnesty, more time is 
clearly needed. 

By a quirk in the Immigration 
Reform Act of 1986, one amnesty pro- 
gram—for Special Agricultural Work- 
ers—does not end until November 30. 
However, the main amnesty program 
ends next week, on May 4. The Senate 
should correct this imbalance, and 
allow the two amnesty programs to 
run concurrently. 

The House bill now ready for action 
by the Senate makes no change in the 
criteria for amnesty. The require- 
ments established by Congress in the 
1986 act would remain intact. We 
would simply be allowing more time 
for those who qualify to get their ap- 
plications in. 

To date, some 1.3 million applica- 
tions have been received. Despite this 
success, survey after survey, including 
studies by the Immigration Service 
itself, have shown that there is still 
extraordinary misinformation and fear 
about the program, and large numbers 
of potentially eligible applicants have 
been inhibited from coming forward. 

As the May 4 deadline has ap- 
proached, the Immigration Service has 
tried to overcome these fears, and im- 
migration officers are permitting per- 
sons to file brief applications, to be 
supplemented later. 

But the demand is overwhelming, 
and there is not enough time to meet 
it. More time is clearly needed for the 
process to run its course. Experts have 
testified before our Immigration Sub- 
committee that as many as 500,000 
qualified persons will not have applied 
by the May 4 deadline. 

A recent article in the New York 
Times describes a compelling situation 
in Los Angeles. The director of a vol- 
untary agency says that under the ini- 
tial INS regulations, the agency in- 
formed as many as a thousand appli- 
cants that they were not qualified and 
should not apply. However, recent 
changes in the regulations—in the 
“known to Government” rule, to name 
but one—would now permit them to 
qualify. As the director says, getting 
the word out about the rule change is 
not something you can do on Spanish- 
language TV. Cases like these are why 
an extension is so important.” 

This frustrating experience is being 
repeated in hundreds of agencies 
around the country struggling desper- 
ately to implement the amnesty pro- 
gram before the deadline is reached. 
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A survey by the Immigration Service 
itself conducted last October found 
among the potentially eligible popula- 
tion that: 39 percent didn’t know how 
to apply; 45 percent didn’t have the 
money to apply; 49 percent believed 
they aren’t eligible and don’t try; and 
25 percent were afraid of the Immigra- 
tion Service. 

And these concerns have been 
echoed in a survey earlier this year 
funded by the Ford Foundation. 

What is needed most is more time. 
Last week, the House passed a bi-parti- 
san measure to extend the application 
period for 6 months. The House- 
passed measure would simply bring 
the regular amnesty program in line 
with the special agricultural worker 
amnesty also established under the 
1986 reform law. The application dead- 
line under the agricultural amnesty is 
November 30, rather than the shorter 
May 4 deadline for the regular amnes- 
ty. 
This legislation makes no other 
change in the legalization program. 
The criteria for amnesty remain pre- 
cisely as Congress established them 
under the 1986 law. 

No one who isn’t already qualified 
for amnesty would benefit from this 
extension bill. 

Experts who appeared before our 
Immigration Subcommittee earlier 
this month indicated that as many as 
500,000 qualified persons will not have 
applied by May 4. The Congressional 
Budget Office estimates that some 
100,000 may be excluded. 

Whatever the exact number, it is ob- 
vious that literally thousands of 
people who are eligible for amnesty 
have not come forward yet—and will 
not come forward by the deadline next 
Wednesday. 

Extension of the deadline will not 
require additional appropriations. The 
program is fully funded through appli- 
cation fees. And the Immigration Serv- 
ice will have to keep its legalization of- 
fices open for another several months 
anyway, not only to receive applica- 
tions under the longer agricultural 
worker amnesty, but also to process 
applications already submitted under 
the basic legalization program. 

The other costs mentioned in the 
Congressional Budget Office estimate 
are already appropriated in the Immi- 
gration Reform Act of 1986 and other 
statutes. 

Also, the Congressional Budget 
Office estimates do not take into ac- 
count the enforcement benefits of le- 
galization. Congress passed an amnes- 
ty program, partly because it was the 
humanitarian thing to do, but also be- 
cause we wanted to turn our enforce- 
ment efforts to the future. The goal 
was to help the Immigration Service 
by removing the burden of deporting 
people who already had deep roots in 
this country. The more people who 
qualify for amnesty, the fewer the Im- 
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migration Service has to use its re- 
sources against in its enforcement 
work. 

There is no justification for cutting 
off the program on May 4. I urge the 
Senate to adopt the House-passed bill, 
and grant a 6-month extension of the 
deadline. 

Mr. President, in all candor, I find it 
extremely difficult to comprehend the 
intense opposition that some Senators 
are bringing to this issue. We know 
who the hundreds of thousands of vic- 
tims of the May 4 deadline are. They 
are the people who are the most fear- 
ful of Government and the INS. They 
are the poorest and the least educated 
fellow human beings in our midst. 
They live in the worst conditions. 
They are the most likely to be victims 
of discrimination and crime. They 
exist in the deepest shadows of our so- 
ciety. They speak the least English, 
they read the fewest newspapers, they 
see the least television. They know the 
fewest friends, and they have the 
fewest contracts with the outside 
world. Often, they are afraid even to 
be seen on the streets or in public. Ina 
sense, they are 500,000 Anne Franks, 
locked in the attics of America—but 
with one great difference, because they 
have a chance for a better life. 
life. 

Of all people in America, they are 
the least likely to know their rights. 
But they do have rights, because in 
1986 the U.S. Congress gave them 
rights. And now, through no fault of 
their own, those rights are about to 
slip away, because an unseeing and un- 
caring Congress is refusing to act. 

Some Members of the Senate actual- 
ly seem eager to nullify those rights 
by insisting on the May 4 deadline. 

In a situation like this, opponents of 
extending the deadline may have the 
upper hand—because when time is 
short, the advantage usually goes to 
those bent on preventing Congress 
from acting. 

But the Senators who oppose us now 
are some of the same Senators who op- 
posed Amnesty from the start. They 
filibustered against it in 1986, and 
they are threatening to filibuster 
against it now. 

Well, the Senate rejected their 
harsh and unfair arguments, then, and 
we should reject them again now. 

And we should do so with all the 
more conviction of the rightness of 
our action, because extending the 
deadline is no nose under the tent. It 
is no second amnesty. 

It is no invitation to any person in 
any other country to come to the 
United States illegally, in the hope 
that some future Congress will grant 
some future amnesty. It is no more an 
invitation of that sort, than repeal of 
the windfall profit tax on oil is an invi- 
tation to the oil industry to jack up its 
prices. 
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We all know that we extend dead- 
lines for taxes—why not for amnesty? 

Congress enacted the amnesty pro- 
gram in good faith, and we should not 
implement it in bad faith. The simple 
truth is, the May 4 deadline has 
turned out to be too short and too 
harsh. To refuse to extend it is cruel 
and vindictive—and it is mean-spirited 
and out of character for Congress to 
look the other way, while the door of 
America closes on the rights of so 
many. 

Justice in America is often said to be 
blind. But it is not blind today. We see 
with relentless clarity what we are 
doing. We know that the hopes and 
perhaps the very lives of hundreds of 
thousands of men, women, and chil- 
dren in communities across America 
are at stake. 

They may not be American citi- 
zens—yet. But they are here in the 
land of America, and they have rights 
under the laws of America. 

A simple extension is simple justice. 
I urge the Senate to enact it—and I 
ask this question of any Senator who 
would deny this modest and eminently 
fair relief—how do you think it feels to 
slam the door of America on 100,000 
fingers? Does that make America 
America? 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a series of articles and edito- 
rials supporting extension of the dead- 
line may be printed in the RECORD, to- 
gether with a list of the large number 
of organizations around the country 
favoring the extension. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, Apr. 
11, 1988] 


THe ALIEN Amnesty DEADLINE SHOULD BE 
EXTENDED—DESPITE THE GOOD JOB THE INS 
Has DONE 


(By Doris M. Meissner) 


The congressional immigration legaliza- 
tion program gives all eligible aliens one 
zear to apply for legal status, yes or no? 

0. 

Congress fashioned four separate legaliza- 
tion programs. One is for people illegally in 
the United States since Jan. 1, 1972. There 
is no deadline for their applications. The 
second is for agricultural workers who 
worked in the US for specified periods 
during 1984, 1985, or 86. They have until 
Dec. 1, 1988, to apply. 

A third is for Cubans and Haitians, for 
whom federal assistance but not legal status 
has been granted since 1981. They have 
until Nov. 6, 1988, to apply. Finally, there is 
the general legalization for all other illegal 
aliens who can show continuous residence 
here since Jan. 1, 1982. Their application 
period ends May 4, unless Congress extends 
the deadline. 

When Congress mandated legalization, its 
intent was both altruistic—authorizing legal 
status for people who “have contributed for 
years toward our economic and social well- 
being”—and pragmatic—strengthening 
future immigration enforcement under em- 
ployer sanctions by allowing the govern- 
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ment “to target its enforcement efforts on 
new flows of undocumented aliens.” 

To achieve these objectives, the maximum 
possible number of those eligible must 
apply. That number is in the range of 1.8 to 
2.6 million for the general legalization, the 
biggest and best known of the programs. So 
far, just under 1.15 million have come for- 
ward. A late surge may bring the number to 
1.3 million—or 500,000 people short of the 
low point of the range. 

To “meet our goal of every possible person 
who's eligible,” the Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service (INS) has announced it 
will now allow an additional 60 days for doc- 
umentation to be submitted as long as a 
skeletal application is filed by the May 4 
deadline. It will also reimburse assistance 
organizations and states for referring new 
applicants. 

These steps cap an already exemplary 
record of efficient application processing, 
adjustments in regulations where needed, 
evening and weekend hours, and attractive 
offices staffed with courteous, sympathetic 
personnel. 

Even so, INS's research shows that while 
immigrant groups are aware of the legaliza- 
tion program, many individuals wrongly be- 
lieve they are ineligible. An aggressive pub- 
licity campaign to overcome these mis- 
impressions has not yet generated a real rise 
in application rates. 

So it is curious that INS is actively cam- 
paigning against legislation that would do 
the one thing it cannot: extend the life of 
the program. Officials argue that extension 
is not needed, because more people have al- 
ready applied than in any other nation’s 
program. They assert that extension re- 
quires concomitant adjustments in the en- 
forcement provisions of the immigration 
reform law. Finally, they say that an exten- 
sion would be confusing and would require a 
congressional appropriation to cover costs. 

These arguments do not hold up. More 
people have applied here than elsewhere be- 
cause there were more here to start with. 
Extension does not presume a change in the 
equation upon which immigration reform 
was based; it simply allots more time to ac- 
complish what was already bargained for. 

A later deadline would be no less confus- 
ing than the numerous changes in eligibility 
and documentation requirements which 
have (properly) been made all along to im- 
prove the program. And cost factors can be 
addressed by shifting personnel and consoli- 
dating offices, as INS has also done all 
along, to comply with the congressional re- 
ae that legalization be self-financ- 

g. 

The only real issue before Congress is 
whether additional time will generate a sub- 
stantially larger number of applications. No 
one can say for certain. What can be said is 
that legalization has been a massive under- 
taking that represents a great leap into the 
unknown for the government, assistance or- 
ganizations, and eligible aliens alike. 

Important elements, such as court rulings 
on key issues in the government’s regula- 
tions and effective community outreach, are 
only now falling into place. And even if an- 
other half million or more apply, the re- 
maining illegal population in the country 
will still be about twice the number legal- 
ized, given the eligibility restrictions Con- 
gress set. So it is strongly in our interest to 
ensure that the maximum number of those 
who can qualify do so. A deadline is neces- 
sary. But it should err on the side of inclu- 
sion. 

There is no “right” period of time to 
ensure a successful program. Other coun- 
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tries’ programs have ranged from two 
months to two years, most having extended 
the time initially designated. In the US case, 
the different application deadlines among 
the discrete programs are arbitrary, crea- 
tures of the chaotic nature of the legislative 
process. If Congress was comfortable allow- 
ing some to have until Dec. 1, 1988, to gain 
legal status, it should be willing to tender 
the same offer to all. 
Should Congress correct itself now? Yes! 


{From the New York Times, Apr. 24, 1988] 
Give ILLEGAL ALIENS MORE TIME 


The 1986 Immigration Reform and Con- 
trol Act provided amnesty for the estimated 
1.4 million to 2 million undocumented aliens 
who have been in the United States since 
before 1982. But with the May 4 deadline 
less than two weeks away, only 1.2 million 
1 applied. Fairness justifies an exten- 
sion. 

The new law deters illegal immigrants by 
sanctions against employers who hire them, 
and offers legal status to aliens who have 
lived in the shadows for years. This amnesty 
got off to a slow start, in part because of ad- 
ministrative problems that the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service now admits. 

It also took time for aliens to feel comfort- 
able crossing the new welcome mat at the 
door of an agency responsible for catching 
illegals. Now, with the deadline looming, the 
process finally has begun to run more 
smoothly and community outreach efforts 
are more effective. 

Applications are flooding in at a rate of 
more than 10,000 a day, up from about 2,000 
a day in January. Rather than give these ef- 
forts more time to reap results, the Immi- 
gration Service clings to the requirements 
that aliens must apply for amnesty by May 
4. The I.N.S. makes only a grudging conces- 
sion—an additional 60 days to submit sup- 
porting documents. 

With more time, another 100,000 to 
500,000 aliens who deserve a chance at legal 
status might come out of the shadows. The 
House therefore recently voted 213 to 201 to 
extend the amnesty deadline, without ex- 
panding eligibility, to Nov. 30. The Senate 
should take up similar legislation this week. 

Still, the Immigration Service objects, 
citing low-ball estimates of those eligible 
and suggesting that most of those likely to 
apply will do so by May 4. The agency urges 
a Presidential veto. But given the last- 
minute surge in applications, why not 
extend the deadline to accommodate as 
many eligible aliens as possible? 

Little harm could come from erring on the 
side of generosity. That would do justice to 
the Immigration Service’s own progress in 
overcoming the aliens’ fears. Congress and 
the Administration need to unite—in a 
hurry—to give aliens seeking amnesty what 
they need most: a little more time. 


[From the Tribune (San Diego, CA), Apr. 2, 
19881 


EXTEND AMNESTY, AFFIRM PROMISE 


“Live the dream that brought you to 
America,” says the message on the milk 
carton, “Legalization ends May 4, 1988. 
Apply now.” 

As the year of amnesty enters its final 
month, the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service is making a media blitz, Some would 
say it’s too little, too late, Amnesty advo- 
cates answer, “Now that it’s finally moving, 
let’s not stop.” 

More than 2 million people were expected 
to apply for legalization. Only about 1.1 mil- 
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lion people have done so. Another 400,000 
farm workers have applied for a special 
farm-workers’ amnesty. 

Considering the fears of the undocument- 
ed to come out of hiding, the million amnes- 
ty applications represent a massive leap of 
faith. But hundreds of thousands have re- 
mained in hiding. They are fearful, re- 
signed, suspicious or simply unaware they 
may qualify for amnesty. 

The Carnegie Foundation, in a study of 
amnesty, blames the INS for poor communi- 
cation, regulatory changes, processing 
delays and other bureaucratic problems. 

A Transcentury Foundation study con- 
cludes that the program has been “more 
useful” to men than to women; to Mexicans 
over other nationalities; to people in Cali- 
fornia over other states, and to blue-collar 
workers over middle/class aliens. “Checks 
and balances in the U.S. government,” the 
study adds, “have made it much more diffi- 
cult for the United States to provide amnes- 
ty for illegal immigrants than it was for the 
governments of Canada and Australia.” 

America’s cherished system of checks and 
balances should not be compromised for le- 
galization. But the importance of this pro- 
gram for the country’s future as a land of 
legal immigrants makes extension vital. 

Thursday, the House Judiciary Committee 
approved a bill to extend the legalization 
program to Nov. 30—the same date the 
farm-worker legalization program will end. 

The INS opposes it, which is understand- 
able, because of the bureaucratic difficulties 
of continuing the effort. But these difficul- 
ties should not hinder the higher purpose of 
making amnesty available to all who could 
qualify. We urge Congress to pass this ex- 
tension and the INS to implement it. 

History will not look at whether the am- 
nesty program was accomplished within the 
original dates set by Congress. Nor will 
future generations care who was to blame 
for its failure. 

Amnesty will be judged on whether it suc- 
ceeded in bringing the majority of undocu- 
mented people into the light of law. Even 
with an extension, millions of people who 
came after the 1982 cutoff date will not be 
included. 

We dream of the day when they will be. 
The amnesty that Congress has passed is 
the first step toward a new era when an 
alien nation without rights no longer will be 
hidden in this land of rights. Sadly, that era 
is still far off. But setting a precedent of 
amnesty is vital to heal the wounds in our 
society caused by the crime and injustice of 
illegal immigration. 

The amnesty is only a beginning, not an 
end. A beginning for illegal aliens to become 
permanent residents and citizens. A begin- 
ning for America to renew its commitment 
to immigrants. A beginning for legalized im- 
migrants to achieve the American dream— 
and for America to harness those dreams. 


{From the Dallas Times Herald, Dec. 20, 
19871 


Give AMNESTY MORE TIME 


No single law has had more impact on 
Texas during the past year than the Immi- 
gration Reform and Control Act of 1986, 
which provides amnesty for undocumented 
aliens who have lived in the United States 
continuously since Jan. 1, 1982. After years 
of wrangling, Congress passed the act to 
help control the flow of illegal immigrants 
into the United States. It was signed into 
law on Nov. 6, 1986. 

Implementation of the law required a deli- 
cate touch, but the responsible organization, 
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the Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
has proceeded with a heavy hand. Still, the 
INS was the only government agency that 
could do the job. 

Suddenly, by the stroke of the presiden- 
tial pen, the INS was told to switch gears; 
from the agency that tenaciously hunted 
down illegals and deported them to a kind- 
hearted agency extending the olive branch 
of amnesty. 

Little wonder illegal aliens reacted with 
fear and suspicion. 

While the INS originally projected that 
about 4 million undocumented aliens would 
apply for amnesty, only about 1 million 
have surfaced. Yet the backlog on process- 
ing applications is huge—only about 15 per- 
cent of the applications have reached a final 
determination. And many experts feel the 
INS is letting other business go to deal with 
the amnesty overload. 

Granted, the INS was given a massive task 
in establishing 107 amnesty centers around 
the country and publicizing the new law. 
But imagine how overloaded the system 
would be if the expected number of illegals 
had applied. 

Distrust of the INS is not the only reason 
for the slow rate of amnesty applications. 
Lack of knowledge is another key factor. 
That’s why the Dallas Times Herald has 
made this story a top priority—publishing 
information in Spanish as well as English. 
But in New York, for instance, where only 
about one-fifth of illegals believed to be 
there had applied for amnesty a year after 
the law was passed, efforts to publicize the 
new law have only recently begun to pick up 
steam. 

It's unfortunate that public service an- 
nouncements about amnesty are rarely 
shown on television during prime time. 

Still, given time, the public education pro- 
gram will be successful, Eventually, the 
word will spread and most illegals will un- 
derstand the opportunity they are being of- 
fered. That, however, is only part of the 
remedy. 

A Times Herald survey being published 
today indicates as many as 40 percent of 
those eligible for the legalization program 
are not applying—not because they aren’t 
aware of the program, but because they 
cannot meet the rigorous documentation re- 
quirements, fear the government and are 
afraid they will be separated from their 
families. 

The question of family unity is critical. 
Splitting up homes is hardly the American 
way, and illegal aliens must be treated by 
American standards. Legal or not, they are 
here. It demeans us to use totalitarian 
methods to cure our immigration problems. 
Congress has been unwilling to deal with 
the question of spouses and children. In Oc- 
tober the lawmakers voted down an amend- 
ment to extend amnesty to members of a 
qualified illegal’s nuclear family. Last week, 
by one vote, House-Senate conferees killed a 
comparable amendment that was to be at- 
tached to the omnibus spending bill. 

Congress should reconsider. While split- 
ting up families may be justified on ab- 
struse, technical grounds, we find it distaste- 
ful to force people to trade their spouses 
and children for a chance at U.S. citizen- 
ship. The INS has said children won't be de- 
ported, which leaves spouses at risk. 

It seems the INS is having a difficult time 
adapting to its new role. The agency cannot 
resist playing hardball with illegals, with 
continuing raids and the recent directive 
that illegals better not be foolish enough to 
return home for Christmas without U.S. 
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government permission—granted only for 
medical emergencies. 

That's a wonderful way to encourage 
people to come forward. 

Until either the INS or Congress finds the 
courage and compassion to assure illegals 
they can apply for amnesty without jeop- 
ardizing their families, the application rate 
will remain too low. 

For immigration reform to work as 
planned, those eligible for amnesty must re- 
ceive it. Sanctions against employers who 
hire undocumented aliens, which had to be 
delayed because of the INS’ fault education 
program, are now rumbling into action. 
That’s essential. It cuts off the primary at- 
traction of the United States to illegals— 
jobs. 

But there are problems with employer 
sanctions as well. Fraud has surfaced in 
many cases, especially in the Special Agri- 
culture Worker program. In Florida, for in- 
stance, as many as half of the 42,000 SAW 
applicants are suspected of using bogus doc- 
uments to back up their claims. 

The INS has also had a problem of dis- 
tricts using different guidelines. This cre- 
ates confusion and encourages illegals to 
“shop” for a district to suit their needs. 
Clearly, all illegals should meet the same 
standards. 

Gauging the effectiveness of immigration 
reform is difficult. Its ultimate goal is to 
bring U.S. borders under control. But the 
only quantitative tool available to measure 
its success is the number of apprehensions. 
Although border arrests have dropped by 30 
percent since the law’s implementation, 
there’s no way to tell if this means fewer il- 
legals are crossing the border or if it is 
simply the result of less stringent enforce- 
ment. 

Given the numerous problems, it seems 
apparent that the May 4, 1988, deadline for 
amnesty applications must be extended. 
Rep. Charles Schumer, D-N.Y., is ready to 
introduce a bill for a one-year extension, 
and Congress should approve it. 

Extending the arbitrary deadline only en- 
ables more qualified illegals to apply for am- 
nesty: it does not alter the qualification re- 
quirements. While some deadline must be 
kept to encourage illegals to act quickly, 
there is no reason not to extend it long 
enough for the INS and Congress to get 
their act together. 


GROUPS SUPPORTING EXTENSION OF 
DEADLINES FOR AMNESTY APPLICATIONS 


AFL-CIO. 

American Civil Liberties Union. 

American Council for Nationalities Serv- 
ice. 

American Immigration Lawyers Associa- 
tion. 

American Jewish Committee. 

Asian Pacific American Legal Center. 

Church World Service, National Council 
of Churches, USA. 

International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union. 

Lutheran Immigration and Refugee Serv- 
ices. 

Mexican American Legal Defense and 
Education Fund. 

National Council of La Raza. 

National Association of Counties. 

The Presiding Bishop’s Fund for World 
Relief Migration Ministry, the Episcopal 
Church. 

U.S. Catholic Conference. 

U.S. Conference of Mayors. 
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World Relief of the National Association 
of Evangelicals. 

American Association of University Pro- 
fessors. 

American Public Welfare Association. 


City of Chicago. 

Chicago Committee on Immigrant Protec- 
tion (over 40 groups). 

Coalition for Humane Immigration 


Reform of Los Angeles (over 40 groups). 

Coalition of Florida Farmworker Organi- 
zations. 

El Concilio Del Condado De Ventura 
(Ventura, California). 

Farmworker Justice Fund. 

Greater Miami United. 

Haitian Refugee Center. 

Hebrew Immigrant Aid Society. 

International Institute of Rhode Island. 

International Institute of the New Jersey 
Area, 

LEAP Immigration Project (Seattle). 

League of United Latin American Citizens. 

Massachusetts Immigrant and Refugee 
Advocacy Coalition (over 40 groups). 

National Association of Latino Elected 
and Appointed Officials. 

National Coalition for Haitian Refugees 
(over 20 groups). 

National Jewish Community Relations 
Advisory Council (over 120 groups). 

National Rainbow Coalition. 

New York Association of New Americans, 
Inc. 

Nicaraguan American Women’s Civic As- 
sociation. 

North Texas Immigration Coalition. 

Orange County Coalition for Immigrant 
Rights. 

Rhode Island Immigration Reform Steer- 
ing Committee. 

San Diego Immigration Law Coalition 
(over 20 groups). 

San Francisco Coalition for Immigrant 
and Refugee Rights. 

Service Employees International Union. 

Southwest Voter Registration and Educa- 
tion Project. 

Texas Bar Association, Immigration and 
Nationality Committee. 

Volunteers of Legal Service (New York). 

Washington Lawyers Committee for Civil 
Rights under Law. 

American Bar Association. 

Archbishop Theodore McCarrick, Newark. 

California State Assembly, (unanimous 
support for resolution). 

Cardinal Joseph Bernardin, Chicago. 

Cardinal Bernard Law, Boston. 

Governor Mario Cuomo, New York. 

Governor Michael Dukakis, Massachu- 
setts. 

Immigration Reform Network of Pennsyl- 
vania (more than 40 groups). 

Illinois Governors Task Force. 

Mayor Raymond Flynn, Boston. 

Mayor Tom Bradley, Los Angeles. 

Mayor Art Agnos, San Francisco. 

Mayor Wilson Goode, Philadelphia. 

Mayor Ed Koch, New York City. 

Doris Meissner, Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. 

Mexican American Bar Association of 
Texas. 

National Conference of State Legislatures. 

National Council of State Human Service 
Administrators. 

National Governors’ Association. 

National League of Cities. 

ee Service Center of Philadel- 
p 

New Jersey Immigration Policy Network 
(more than 40 groups). 

panig North, New TransCentury Founda- 

tion. 
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North Texas Immigration Coalition (more 
than 25 groups). 

Rhode Island Immigration Reform Steer- 
ing Committee. 

San Diego City Council. 

Ventura County (CA) Task Force. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection to the request? 

Mr. GRAMM. Would the distin- 
guished majority leader yield? 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there may be 
not to exceed 5 minutes for both Sena- 
tors to speak on this request, while re- 
serving my right to the floor. 

Mr. GRAMM. I appreciate the dis- 
tinguished majority leader yielding. 
First of all, let us make it clear that 
the amnesty provision put people who 
came to America illegally in front of 
14 million people who have applied to 
come to America legally. We set out 
the most generous amnesty provision 
that I am aware has ever been offered 
anywhere by any developed nation on 
Earth. Twelve months in which people 
had an opportunity to come forward 
and document that they had been 
here since 1982. 

Now we have gone out and adver- 
tised that people should come forward. 
We have taken the extraordinary step 
of saying that, come midnight on the 
4th, you do not have to have applied; 
you do not have had to have had the 
paperwork in; you simply have to be in 
line by midnight on the 4th to sign 
your name and to pay the fee and that 
then you have got 2 months to do the 
paperwork. 

How anybody can call that cruel and 
inhuman, I do not know. The plain 
fact is that we have had a 60-percent 
inflow, 60-percent increase in the 
inflow of illegal aliens. And why is 
that happening? It is happening, Mr. 
President, because there is clear belief 
that there are going to be additional 
grantings of amnesty. There is clear 
belief that we are not going to enforce 
the law. 

I did not vote for the immigration 
bill but I have faithfully worked to try 
to execute the law and enforce the law 
because it is the law of the land. And 
to try to change it now on the eve of 
implementation is to send the wrong 
signal all over the world. 

Finally, the distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts is not being 
humane with this action. This bill is 
not going to become law. We know it is 
not going to become law. We know the 
President is going to veto it. We know 
201 people voted against it in the 
House. 

Let us not mislead people. Let us tell 
people: If you are not in that line at 
midnight on the 4th you are going to 
lose the chance of a lifetime. Do not 
be misled that somehow there are 
going to be 7 more months. I think 
that is a cruel action and it is not 
keeping faith with what we said we 
would do. 
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That is why I do object to the unani- 
mous-consent request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. Under the previous 
unanimous-consent request, however, 
there is time remaining for debate. 

Mr. BYRD. Does anyone wish more 
time? 

Mr. President, I move that the 
Senate proceed to consideration of 
Calendar Order No. 633, H.R. 4222. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from West Virginia. 

CLOTURE MOTION 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I send a 
cloture motion to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
cloture motion having been presented 
under rule XXII, the Chair, without 
objection, directs the clerk to read the 
motion. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

We, the undersigned Senators, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Rule XXII of 
the Standing Rules of the Senate, hereby 
move to bring to a close debate on the 
motion to proceed to the consideration of 
H.R. 4222, an act to amend the Immigration 
and Nationality Act to extend the applica- 
tion period under the legalization program. 

Senators Edward M, Kennedy, Paul 
Simon, Donald W. Riegle, Dennis DeCon- 
cini, Bill Bradley, Tom Daschle, Patrick 
Leahy, Wyche Fowler, Barbara A. Mikulski, 
Howard Metzenbaum, John Melcher, Max 
Baucus, Brock Adams, Terry Sanford, 
Daniel Inouye, and John F. Kerry. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is in the motion to proceed. 


MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there now be 
a period for morning business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Senators may 
speak therein. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will cali the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


PRIME MINISTER MULRONEY’S 
REMARKS TO A JOINT MEET- 
ING OF THE CONGRESS 


Mr. WIRTH. Mr. President, this 
afternoon many of us had the pleasure 
of hearing the distinguished Prime 
Minister of Canada address a joint 
meeting of the Congress. In one of the 
best speeches that we have heard in a 
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joint meeting for some time, I was par- 
ticularly impressed with the two major 
themes raised by the Prime Minister: 
one, the importance of our moving 
ahead on the joint trade agreement 
with Canada, which will follow, we 
hope, soon after we dispense with the 
trade agreement here and, second, the 
issue of acid rain. 

The Prime Minister hit very strong- 
ly the absolute imperative that we as a 
country take on this issue. I want to 
echo that, Mr. President, and point 
out that our administration has 
dragged its feet. It says we have to 
study an issue that we all know per- 
fectly well that has done very, very 
significant damage, not only to our 
ecosystem but to that of Canada, as 
well. 

We do not have to study this any 
further, Mr. President. What we have 
to do now is move ahead and take the 
measures that we all know have to be 
taken. 

Only recently a very strong study 
done by the Environmental Defense 
Fund further added to the evidence 
that is out there of the need to move. 

Mr. President, I hope all of us take 
heed of Prime Minister Mulroney’s 
speech and that we as a country move 
as rapidly as the Canadians have. 

REGARDING ACID RAIN 

Mr. President, as I said, this after- 
noon the Prime Minister of Canada 
addressed a joint meeting of the U.S. 
Congress. As many Members of the 
Senate have emphasized before, the 
Congress does not lightly or frequent- 
ly afford to the leaders of other na- 
tions such an opportunity. However, it 
is right and fitting that the Congress 
extend such an honor to Prime Minis- 
ter Mulroney. 

Throughout our history, Canada has 
been an unswerving friend and ally of 
the United States. We share a funda- 
mental commitment to the principles 
of democracy and freedom. And today, 
as always, people and commerce move 
freely between our two nations. In 
fact, Canada is our biggest trading 
partner and is also our largest and 
fastest growing export market. 

In short Mr. President, Canada is a 
tried and true friend of the United 
States. We should be working together 
to solve common problems and pro- 
mote our shared ideals. On many 
issues, we are doing that. But there is 
one profound exception: acid rain. 

The Prime Minister raised that issue 
during his address to the Congress this 
afternoon, and well he should. It is a 
deep embarrassment to this Senator 
that it is necessary that the Prime 
Minister of Canada must once again 
travel to this city to urge that our two 
nations join together in an effort to 
halt acid rain. 

There is now an overwhelming body 
of evidence that acid rain is killing 
lakes, streams, and forests in Canada 
and in the United States. The high 
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mountain lakes of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, the Sierras, and the Cascades 
are especially vulnerable and there is 
new evidence that acid rain is a much 
more serious threat to these lakes 
than we realized. And a few days ago, 
the New York Times reported that 
acid rain is a major cause of fish kills 
and biological damage to lakes along 
the Atlantic coast. 

The time for action to control acid 
rain is past due. Today I rise to add 
my voice to that of Prime Minister 
Mulroney—let’s get on with the job of 
controlling acid rain. 

What is that evidence of acid rain 
damage? The Environment and Public 
Works Committee’s report on S. 1894 
documents that acid rain is destroying 
lakes and streams across a large part 
of the Northeast and in Canada. The 
Office of Technology Assessment re- 
ported that 3,000 lakes and 23,000 
miles of streams in the eastern United 
States already have been acidified or 
have virtually no acid neutralizing ca- 
pacity left. OTA also has estimated 
that at least 180 brook trout ponds in 
the Adirondacks will no longer sup- 
port fish populations. 

The Ontario Ministry of the Envi- 
ronment has estimated that 20 percent 
of the 50,000 lakes in eastern Canada 
have been altered by acid rain. And fi- 
nally, OTA has concluded that 117,000 
lakes and 112,000 miles of streams in 
the eastern United States are vulnera- 
ble to acid rain. 

Most of the acid rain studies and 
monitoring have taken place in the 
eastern United States. But that 
doesn’t mean this is a problem that is 
limited to that part of the country. 
Those of us from the West can not 
afford to be complacent about acid 
rain, because the high mountain lakes 
of the Rockies, the Cascades, and the 
Sierras are especially vulnerable to 
acid rain. 

In fact, two recent studies suggest 
that the threat of acid rain in the 
West is a great deal more serious than 
we had previously thought. In one 
study, the Forest Service monitored 
the deposition of sulfate at high eleva- 
tions in Wyoming’s Wind River moun- 
tain range. That study was important 
because up to this point, all of the 
sampling has been done at much lower 
elevations even though scientists have 
always feared that acid depositions 
will be much greater at high eleva- 
tions than at low elevations. 

The results of that study are sober- 
ing. At one site, the Forest Service ob- 
served a sulfate deposition total of 
11.86 kilograms/hectare [Kg/HA]. 
That statistic may not mean much to 
those of us in Congress, but it should. 
The State of Minnesota has pioneered 
legislation to control acid rain by set- 
ting limits on sulfate deposition. Min- 
nesota decided that to protect their 
lakes, they had to set a limit on sul- 
fate deposition of 11.0 Kg/HA. 
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Our high elevation lakes are even 
more vulnerable than Minnesota's 
lakes, because there is so little acid 
neutralizing capacity in so many of 
the glacial valleys of the Rockies. And 
we are already seeing acid depositions 
at this one site in the Wind River 
range that exceeds the limit that Min- 
nesota adopted to protect its lakes. 

The West’s alpine lakes are in 
danger. We may already be seeing the 
effects of acid rain. Another study last 
year documented that when snow 
melts in the spring at these high ele- 
vations, the acidity that accumulated 
in the snow during the winter is re- 
leased into the high mountain lakes 
and streams in a very short time. This 
causes what is known as an acid pulse. 
And another study that is soon to be 
released shows that these acid pulses 
are responsible for the crash in the 
populations of salamanders that in- 
habit these mountain lakes. 

Should we care if salamanders disap- 
pear from high mountain lakes—we 
most certainly should. Just as canaries 
were once used to warn of dangerous 
gas levels in underground mines, sala- 
manders are a warning to us that 
these lakes are in trouble. They are a 
signal that the silent threat of acid 
rain is a real and serious threat in Col- 
orado, just as it is a threat to lakes 
and streams in Maine. 

Mr. President, we know that lakes 
and streams are being acidified. We 
know that when these aquatic ecosys- 
tems lose their ability to neutralize 
acidity, they quickly become sterile 
bodies of water. And just a few days 
ago, the New York Times reported 
that acid rain is a significant cause of 
the eutrophication that is strangling 
the Chesapeake and other large bodies 
of water in the East. 

We also know what is causing acid 
rain: emissions of sulfur dioxide and 
nitrogen oxides. We know the sources 
of those emissions. And we know how 
to reduce those emissions. 

The National Academy of Sciences 
has told us that we need to reduce acid 
deposition by 50 percent. To reach 
that goal, we need to reduce emissions 
by at least 50 percent. There are no se- 
crets here, there are no mysteries. We 
know what has to be done. 

The Canadian Government, to its 
credit, has taken decisive action. The 
Federal and provincial governments 
are committed to reducing sulfur diox- 
ide emissions from 1980 levels by 50 
percent—and to doing that by 1994. In 
addition, any new pollution source will 
have to reduce emissions from an ex- 
isting source before any new source 
can be constructed. 

What is the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency doing as acid rain spreads 
across the Nation? Nothing. Every 
time a new study is released showing 
that acid rain is killing lakes and for- 
ests, EPA tells us that action would be 
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premature. Every time Congress holds 
a hearing, EPA tells us that we need 
more studies and more delay. 

This morning, we read in the papers 
that the United States now is demand- 
ing the right to increase emissions of 
nitrogen oxides. That is outrageous in 
itself. It is even more outrageous when 
one considers that EPA itself projects 
that utility emissions of this ingredi- 
ent of acid rain in the Rocky Moun- 
tain West will increase by 100 percent 
between now and the year 2010. In- 
stead of seeking international sanc- 
tions for increasing emissions of this 
pollutant, the United States should be 
taking the lead in seeking worldwide 
reductions in emissions of this pollut- 
ant. 

Mr. President, I said earlier that I 
am embarrassed by this administra- 
tion’s refusal to even acknowledge the 
problem of acid rain. We know the 
problem is serious and getting worse. 
We know what causes acid rain. And 
we know how to stop it. 

The time for action is past due. The 
Senate has on its calendar a bill—S. 
1894—that would stop the acidification 
of lakes in the Northeast and prevent 
acid rain in the West. It is time that 
the Congress began debating how we 
are going to stop acid rain across the 
continent. It is time that we joined 
with our neighbor to the North in an 
effort to stop acid rain. 


MEDICARE CATASTROPHIC LOSS 
PREVENTION ACT OF 1987 


Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, on Octo- 
ber 27, 1987, the Senate passed the 
Medicare Catastrophic Loss Preven- 
tion Act of 1987 (S. 1127), and Con- 
gress just now is beginning conference 
deliberations. The finished product of 
this conference will have substantial 
impact on every Medicare benefici- 
ary—almost 30 million Americans— 
with the vast majority living on fixed 
incomes. Catastrophic insurance 
should be in the forefront of every 
Senator’s mind. Often, the conference 
report to a bill is considered a “done 
deal.” In this case, however, I urge my 
colleagues to reflect again on the im- 
plications of the legislation. 

While some amendments offered to 
the bill were improvements, others 
will only put a greater financial 
burden on the elderly. For example, in 
its original form the bill would have 
unfairly penalized Federal retirees. As 
a matter of fact, Federal retirees 
would have had to pay more for the 
new Medicare package than their pri- 
vate sector counterparts because of 
the way in which the annual supple- 
mental premium is based on tax liabil- 
ity. Unlike in the private sector, Feder- 
al annuitants often do not receive a 
Social Security check which is general- 
ly counted as nontaxable income. A 
Federal retiree’s entire pension would 
be used as a base to calculate what the 
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supplemental premium should be for 
that year. As accepted by the Senate, 
this amendment has corrected the in- 
equitable situation Federal retirees 
were faced with initially. 

The catastrophic insurance bill was 
improved further with the addition of 
the amendment which will make pre- 
ventive tests such as mammograms 
count toward the catastrophic cap. 
This provision will encourage people 
to think ahead and seek medical atten- 
tion for early detection of a wide range 
of diseases. In the long run, the Medi- 
care population will benefit by a re- 
duction in morbidity and mortality in 
cancer and blindness and perhaps 
other diseases as well. 

Finally, the amendment I offered 
that was accepted establishes an inde- 
pendent catastrophic health insurance 
trust fund [CHITF], which is essential 
to the future health of the new cata- 
strophic program. An autonomous 
trust fund will allow the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services to sepa- 
rately monitor the assets, liabilities, 
and general financial stability of the 
new program. Arming the Secretary 
with the CHITF will bolster his ability 
to accurately oversee and maintain a 
deficit neutral and self-financing bene- 
fit. This provision is essential to the 
integrity of the catastrophic insurance 
bill. 

The prescription drug package, how- 
ever, threatens the fiscal premise on 
which catastrophic insurance is based. 
Not only does the prescription drug 
provision bite into the private sector 
medigap market, but cost projections 
show that it threatens the fiscal stabil- 
ity of the catastrophic benefit. Even 
with the establishment of a separate 
trust fund, the prescription drug 
amendment will threaten the integrity 
of the entire Medicare trust fund as it 
is pushed precariously closer toward 
financial crisis. 

Following passage of this legislation 
as news of its provisions spread at 
home, the more senior citizens in 
Delaware learned about catastrophic 
insurance, the less it appealed to 
them. Prior to Senate passage of the 
bill, a substantial number of Delaware 
seniors wrote and telephoned me in 
opposition to catastrophic insurance. 
While the arguments against the bill 
varied, the consensus was that the cat- 
astrophic bill will raise premiums for 
all Medicare beneficiaries, most of 
whom do not need this benefit. More 
recently, I have been contacted by 
members of the National Committee 
to Preserve Social Security and Medi- 
care who now also oppose final pas- 
sage of the bill. Concern of the elderly 
about the bill has not diminished with 
time—it has increased. Simply put, the 
more seniors know about the ramifica- 
tions of the legislation, the less they 
like it. 

I would like to share with my col- 
leagues a guest editorial submitted to 
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the Delaware State News, Monday, 
February 22, 1988. Mr. David L. Ku- 
sheloff, the author of this editorial is 
an active and concerned Delaware 
senior citizen. I believe that Mr. Ku- 
sheloff eloquently describes his feel- 
ings and the feelings of many seniors 
on the bill. 


Facts NEEDED ON NEW BILL 


Social Security checks would be cut or 
new heavy taxes would be imposed on old 
people only under the terrible “catastrophic 
insurance” plan now in Congress. 

Any candidate who doesn’t tell that to 
senior citizen groups is not giving them all 
the facts and ought to be ashamed of him- 
self. Any legislator who works against this 
monstrous bill deserves his constituents’ en- 
couragement. 

A combination of reduced checks and 
higher taxes is also a cruel possibility. The 
House version of “catastrophic insurance” 
calls for reduced Social Security checks. 
The Senate version calls for new high taxes 
on the elderly. And the two versions are 
now in a Congressional “conference commit- 
tee” to be combined into one bill. Passage 
seems almost certain, because most of the 
bill's victims don’t know what it would do to 
them. 

There’s no time to lose. Senior citizens 
who want to take responsibility for their 
own lives should not let candidates get away 
with painting rosy pictures of this terrible 
bill. And senior citizens should write at once 
to Senators Roth and Biden and Represent- 
ative Carper urging them to fight this bill 
as, indeed, Senator Roth is already doing 
and should be urged to continue doing. 

I am a Democrat, but this has nothing to 
do with politics. It has to do with the safety 
of both Medicare and Social Security; the 
way this “catastrophic insurance” plan is 
set up represents the end to both Social Se- 
curity and Medicare as conceived by Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt and John F. Kennedy. 

Please, my brother and sister senior citi- 
zens, get the facts, Any time some candidate 
tells you how “good” the “catastrophic” 
plan is, ask him whether it isn’t true that it 
cuts Social Security checks and imposes 
heavy new taxes on old people only. Ask 
him whether it isn’t true that the way the 
bill is financed represents a terrible depar- 
ture from all such previous bills, none of 
which levied a tax on old people only—in 
effect, a tax on old age. 

Check out the possible “benefits” of this 
bill and see whether you would choose 
them, if you had a free choice, at the cost of 
an absolutely certain sharp reduction in the 
income you depend upon to maintain a 
decent and dignified quality of life in these 
later years. 

Davin L. KUSHELOFF, 
Wilmington. 

While I do share the desire to pro- 
tect our elderly citizens from the dev- 
astating effect of catastrophic health 
care expenses, I do not believe that S. 
1127 is the appropriate solution. The 
financing of the bill is complicated 
and not fiscally sound. As a matter of 
fact, if the Senate version were passed, 
Medicare beneficiaries would be 
paying five premiums—the basic Part 
B monthly premium, the catastrophic 
monthly premium, the prescription 
drug monthly premium, the Cata- 
strophic annual supplemental premi- 
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um, and the prescription drug annual 
supplemental premium. In short, we 
are seeing a groundswell of opposition 
from our senior citizens which de- 
mands that we reconsider our actions 
on catastrophic insurance. 


KOREAN HELICOPTERS 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, there is 
an important issue related to the trade 
bill which I want to bring to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues. For the past 
several months, the Government of 
Korea has been deliberating on a deci- 
sion to purchase antisubmarine heli- 
copters for the Korean Navy. The 
three competitors are a British, a 
French, and an American-made heli- 
copter which is currently in service 
with the U.S. fleet. 

The Korean military has found the 
American helicopter, the SH-2, to be 
technically superior to the other sys- 
tems and best capable to meet the mis- 
sion requirements. Nevertheless, there 
is much speculation that Korea may 
not purchase the SH-2. 

Mr. President, I believe it would be a 
serious mistake if the Korean Govern- 
ment chose another system. The SH-2 
helicopter is the most capable aircraft 
from a military point of view and 
would be fully interoperable with U.S. 
Navy helicopters. If the Koreans buy a 
non-American system, it will not be 
compatible with the same U.S. equip- 
ment which will be called upon to 
defend Korea in a crisis. 

It makes no sense to me to have an 
American ally which is defended every 
day by American troops, American 
equipment, and American dollars—it 
makes no sense to have that country 
turn around and purchase a system 
which cannot operate effectively with 
our own forces. 

Mr. President, I know many of my 
colleagues have written to the Korean 
Ambassador on this issue and I hope 
that the Korean Government will pay 
attention. The American helicopter is 
militarily superior. Our two countries 
will be more effective in the event of 
war because ammunition, spare parts, 
and maintenance can be shared. 

The issue of fair trade is important 
and this issue of helicopter procure- 
ment is important for relevant securi- 
ty reasons. The Korean Government 
should heed the voice of their own 
military and choose the SH-2 helicop- 
ter as soon as possible. 


CRYOGENIC AVIATION: THE 
SOVIET BREAKTHROUGH 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. President, 
when the Russians launched the 
world’s first “Sputnik” spacecraft 
more than three decades ago, the ac- 
complishment shocked and galvanized 
our Nation. It was recognized instantly 
as a historic feat. 
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Eleven days ago, the Soviets an- 
nounced another scientific “first” 
which, curiously enough, has gone vir- 
tually unnoticed to date in this coun- 
try. I refer, Mr. President, to the 
world’s first aircraft flight powered by 
liquid hydrogen in an engine modified 
to accept cryogenic fuel. It spells the 
advent of cryogenic aviation and rep- 
resents a milestone in the march 
toward a hydrogen economy. 

On Saturday, April 16, Tass, the offi- 
cial Soviet news agency, issued a 
report that the first test flight of the 
experimental craft, dubbed the TU- 
155, had been made the day before as 
the first in a series. Intensive work is 
now underway to design aircraft using 
cryogenic fuel,” Tass reported. I am 
informed that Cable News Network 
carried filmed reports on the event 
from Russian television, footage which 
contrasted the pollution evident in a 
conventional Russian jet plane with 
the clear plume from the experimen- 
tal craft. Initial reports are sketchy 
but presumably the plane was on hy- 
drogen fuel throughout the flight, not 
just after it became airborne; we in 
the United States have used the fuel 
experimentally in flight but not on 
takeoff. 

The Tass announcement made the 
following observation and I quote: 

Hydrogen can be obtained and liquefied in 
any point of the globe. Only water and 
energy are needed. This is the best of fuels 
as regards ecology. 

Indeed it is, Mr. President. This is a 
point I have raised more than once on 
this floor—on at least four occasions in 
fact, because that is the number of 
times that I have introduced my bill 
for a national research and develop- 
ment program in hydrogen. In doing 
so I have stressed the priority placed 
on hydrogen development by other in- 
dustrial nations, such as West Germa- 
ny, Japan, Canada, the Netherlands, 
and Brazil as well as the People’s Re- 
public of China and, as we now begin 
to appreciate more fully, the Soviet 
Union. Given the importance that the 
current adminstration has placed on 
the development of a transatmos- 
pheric aircraft and the recognition 
that hydrogen would be the fuel of 
choice for such a craft, it is a mystery 
to me why the administration has nei- 
ther welcomed nor supported my legis- 
lation. Perhaps, now that the Soviets 
appear to have again stolen a techno- 
logical march on us in this regard, ad- 
ministration officials might be moved 
to reconsider their position on S. 1296, 
my bill now under committee consider- 
ation. 

However, I will not hold my breath 
on this score, since as recently as this 
month the Department of Energy ad- 
vised the Senate Energy and Natural 
Resources Committee that my bill was 
“premature” because the Depart- 
ment’s own efforts involving hydrogen 
were properly directed at basic re- 
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search” to prepare for the use of hy- 
drogen “as an alternative energy carri- 
er in the future.” Well, Mr. President, 
2 weeks after this statement was made 
the future arrived—on the wings of a 
Soviet, not an American carrier. While 
the U.S. Department of Energy, “pre- 
pares for the future,” our principal 
competitor, the Soviet Union is dem- 
onstrating the future by virtue of its 
“intensive work” on the design of air- 
craft using cryogenic fuel, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I don’t see much evidence that 
we plan to be an active technological 
participant in that picture. 

In recent months I have joined my 
colleagues in writing letters to both 
President Reagan and General Secre- 
tary Gorbachev urging them to place 
global environmental issues on their 
summit agendas. It is heartening to 
me that the Soviets are emphasizing 
hydrogen’s ecological advantages in 
their announcement, noting that the 
“replacement of oil-based motor fuel“ 
will “decrease the harmful effect of 
aircraft on the atmosphere.” 

Mr. President, evidence is mounting 
of the need for accelerating the devel- 
opment of alternative, nonpolluting 
energy. Scientists predict that contin- 
ued release at current levels of carbon 
dioxide and other greenhouse gases 
into the atmosphere will lead to an in- 
crease in global temperatures of be- 
tween 1.5 and 4.5 degrees centigrade 
over the next 75 to 100 years. This 
raises the prospects of shifts in the 
world’s grain belts, coastal flooding, 
and inceased mortality due to heat. 

What is deeply unsettling about 
these concerns is the apparent inad- 
equacy of our decisionmaking meas- 
urements to weigh them. Conventional 
economic logic is not geared to cope 
with the vastly disparate time scales 
involved in these considerations and, 
consequently, economic inertia results. 
By the time discounted value analysis 
can come into play in making these 
global decisions, the environmental 
course already has been set. 

But there is no scientific dispute, 
Mr. President, that global climatic 
change is progressing at a rate ten 
times faster than previously, because 
an analysis of ice age data is clear-cut 
on this point. As an aside, Mr. Presi- 
dent, Dr. Stephen H. Schneider, a 
senior scientist at the National Center 
for Atmospheric Research at Boulder, 
CO, points out that the most recent 
sample of this data was excavated by 
Soviet scientists and transported by 
U.S. aircraft from Russia to France for 
analysis there in French laboratory fa- 
cilities. 

Actions which slow down the rate of 
this disturbing trend buy time for 
gaining more knowledge and ability to 
adjust to its consequences. In this 
regard, no action holds greater prom- 
ise than that of developing an alterna- 
tive, nonpolluting energy source such 
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as liquid hydrogen, which is abstracted 
from water and which reforms into 
harmless water when burned. 

When the chips were down after 
Sputnik back in 1957 it did not take 
this great country of ours too long to 
catch up in the space race. We became 
the first to land a man on the moon, 
under the dynamic and inspiring lead- 
ership of President John F. Kennedy. 
Similarly, today, we can recapture our 
pioneering position in aviation and 
space. But it cannot be done with the 
“business as ususal” attitude of the 
Energy Department, where the ingre- 
dient of this name appears to be lack- 
ing—at least at policy levels. It will 
take effort—the kind of effort suggest- 
ed in my bill, S. 1296. 

I urge my colleagues to join me in 
cosponsoring this bill, which already 
has undergone hearings in the Senate, 
and on similar legislation in the 
House. It is not too late to move on 
this bill and to pass it before the 
second congressional session of the 
100th Congress. But as the news from 
Moscow indicates, my bill will come 
none too soon for international compe- 
tition in aviation and space. The time 
to act on it is now. 

Mr. President, I delayed speaking on 
the historic Soviet announcement 
until today, because this evening Dr. 
Roland Sagdeyev, chief architect of 
Soviet space policy, as director of Mos- 
cow’s Institute of Space Research, and 
principal Advisor to General Secretary 
Gorbachev on strategic defense policy, 
will address the bipartisan “‘Congres- 
sional Roundtable on U.S.-Soviet Rela- 
tions” in room H-130 of this Capitol. 

Over the past 6 years, Mr. President, 
I have developed a close working rela- 
tionship and warm friendship with Dr. 
Sagdeyev, and I urge my colleagues to 
attend the dinner to listen to him and 
perhaps attend the session after 
dinner which starts at just about 7:15 
p.m. I am sure he will have some star- 
tling and revealing matters to discuss. 


MARTHA KIME PIPER: IN 
MEMORIAM 


Mr. HOLLINGS. It was with great 
sadness that we learned of the death 
Monday of Dr. Martha Kime Piper, 
the distinguished president of Win- 
throp College in Rock Hill, SC. Dr. 
Piper was Winthrop’s eighth president 
and the first woman president of a 4- 
year State-supported college or univer- 
sity in the Carolinas. She took the 
helm at Winthrop 2 years ago after 
serving as chancellor at the University 
of Houston-Victoria in Texas. 

As a university professor and admin- 
istrator for a quarter century, Dr. 
Piper earned a reputation as an educa- 
tor and manager of uncommon abili- 
ties—a reputation that extended well 
beyond the borders of South Carolina. 
In her brief 2 years at Winthrop, she 
worked tirelessly to bolster the 
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school’s academic strengths and finan- 
cial support. She will be missed by the 
students and facilty of Winthrop—and 
by the entire higher education com- 
munity in South Carolina. 


MILLER BREWING CO.: A FINE 
CORPORATE CITIZEN OF EDEN, 
NC 


Mr. HELMS. This morning I sent a 
note of congratulations Mr. James M. 
Daly, Jr., resident manager of the 
Miller Brewing Co. facility in Eden, 
NC. This facility next week will ob- 
serve its 10th anniversary as a fine 
corporate citizen of my State. 

Here’s what I wrote to Mr. Daly: 

JESSE HELMS, 
U.S. Senate, April 27, 1988. 
Mr. James M. DALY, JT., 
Resident Manager, Miller Brewing Co., 
Eden, NC. 

Deak Mr. Dary: I genuinely appreciate 
your thoughtful letter and invitation in con- 
nection with the 10th anniversary luncheon 
on May 4. Because of medical treatments 
scheduled for Mrs. Helms, I won’t be able to 
be with you. 

Miller Brewing is a fine corporate citizen 
of North Carolina. Your company has been 
a highly beneficial and constructive part of 
the Eden area, and your management and 
employees have made enormous contribu- 
tions to the community life of the entire 
area. 

Congratulations to all of you. Now let’s go 
for another decade! 

Sincerely, 

Mr. President, during the past 
decade the Miller Co. has established 
an exemplary record of good citizen- 
ship. Its management and employees 
are deeply involved in the community 
affairs of the area where they live and 
work. Employees serve on the boards 
of such organizations as the Eden 
United Way, Morehead Hospital, Eden 
YMCA, Salvation Army, Eden School 
Board, Tri-City Rescue Squad, Eden 
Chamber of Commerce, Rockingham 
Community College, Cherokee Council 
of the Boy Scouts of America, Friends 
of the Eden Library, Rockingham 
yt Council of Mental Retarda- 
tion. 

Miller Brewing Co. strives to im- 
prove the quality of life for all resi- 
dents in Rockingham County. The 
company, through its parent company 
Philip Morris, financially supports 
many organizations including the 
Eden YMCA, Morehead Hospital, 
Rockingham County Public Library, 
Rockingham County Arts Council, 
Children’s Theatre of Eden, and the 
Eden United Way. 

The Miller Co. has also sponsored 
numerous events including the Herit- 
age Festival, Greensboro Symphony 
In-School Program, Jaycee’s Fourth of 
July Celebration, and the Miller 500 
Classic. And it provides 1,100 jobs for 
the local community, and contributes 
$325 million to the State economy 
each year. 
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I commend the Miller Co. and its 
employees on their involvement in 
their community. I am confident that 
they will continue to be a fine corpo- 
rate citizen and a helpful neighbor 
during the next 10 years and thereaf- 
ter. 


WEIRTON STEEL—THE 
CONTINUING SUCCESS STORY 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, from time 
to time in the past, I have spoken re- 
garding the accomplishments of the 
people of Weirton, WV. These are 
people who—through grit, determina- 
tion, and hard work—joined together 
to save their jobs and their communi- 
ty. Theirs is a success story that has 
been recognized throughout the free 
world. Theirs is one of the largest 
wholly employee-owned companies in 
this country, providing more than 
8,000 jobs in the northern panhandle 
area of my home State. 

This success story was made possible 
by the earlier enactment of legislation 
creating the employee stock ownership 
plan [ESOP], a tax deductible financ- 
ing technique, which our former col- 
league, Senator Russell Long, intro- 
duced here in the Senate, and which I 
was privileged to cosponsor at that 
time, and which became law. By use of 
the ESOP and through their willing- 
ness to sacrifice, and work together in 
a united effort, Weirton residents, 
owners, and employees of the Weirton 
Steel Corp., have turned potential dev- 
astation into success, and a bright 
future for themselves and their chil- 
dren. 

This past weekend the Washington 
Post contained in its Parade section a 
salute to the people of Weirton and 
the Weirton Steel Corp. I extend my 
congratulations as well, and I ask that 
the article which appeared in Parade 
be printed in its entirety in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

Tue Town THAT SAVED ITSELF 

Five and a half years ago, when I first 
traveled to Weirton, W.Va. (population: 
25,370), it was a dying mill town in the Ohio 
Valley—dying because its economic heart, 
Weirton Steel, was on the verge of being 
shut down by its owner, the Pittsburgh- 
based National Steel Corp. Weirton was in 
many ways similar to other distressed com- 
munities in the Rust Belt, its jobs being lost 
to foreign competition, its sons and daugh- 
ters laid off by the mills and leaving to seek 
a future elsewhere. 

Everywhere in Weirton were houses fore- 
closed on by the banks and up for sale—with 
no buyers. Empty shops stood near parking 
lots filled with repossessed cars, while the 
unemployed went from door to door seeking 
odd jobs so they could feed their families. 
Anguished parents watched helplessly as 
their families broke apart. 

But this was no ordinary steel plant. It 
produced some of the best tinplate in the 
world. And this was no ordinary town. 
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About 27 percent of Weirton's residents 
worked for Weirton Steel, and they had 
only one remote chance to save the plant: to 
buy it under an ESOP (Employee Stock 
Ownership Plan). A majority of the union- 
ized workers had to vote for give-backs. 
These included a 20 percent cut in hourly 
wages, a no-strike clause and no cost-of- 
living increases. National Steel could cover 
employees’ pensions through Nov. 1, 1988, 
should the plant fail under ESOP prior to 
that date. There was every possibility of 
failure: The antiquated plant needed hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars in new capital in- 
vestment, and an ESOP never before had 
been attempted in a company so large. In 
effect, the people of Weirton were being 
called upon to walk alone in the dark 
toward a future no one could predict. 

When I left Weirton that autumn in 1982, 
the town was bitterly divided: Some older 
workers wanted to take their pensions and 
let the place close. Others wanted to risk 
what they had in the hope of buying a 
secure future for their kids. I was sure that 
the town would go under. Too much was 
being asked of it; the people were too fear- 
ful. 

However, on Sept. 23, 1983, by a vote of 
5273 to 731, the workers decided to accept 
ESOP and to buy the company. They had 
stepped into the unknown. 

Last fall, I returned to Weirton—but it 
was a different place. 

Guido and Eudora “Doedee” Magnone will 
live in the same house where, five years 
before, Guido had angrily told me, “The fat 
cats don’t want us around! They don’t want 
us to survive!” This time, I sat with the 
Magnones in their kitchen and asked them 
to look back. 

“Everybody was fighting for their lives,” 
recalled Guido, now 52. “We were scared to 
death. In 1982, people were leaving . . the 
family was breaking up. There’s nothing 
more important to us than the family.” But 
things got better, and now 31 percent of 
Weirton's residents are employed by the 
company, which is thriving. “I could see a 
big difference when Mr. Loughhead came 
in,” Guido said. Robert L. Loughhead was 
brought in as chairmn, president and chief 
executive officer of Weirton Steel in July 
1983. He succeeded Jack Redline, now re- 
tired. “Redline,” said Guido, “was more re- 
sponsible than anyone for the passage of 
ESOP. Now we have the EPG [Employee 
Participation Groups, begun by Lough- 
head]. They meet in different departments 
once a week. And then they come into the 
mills, and mill workers and management sit 
together solving problems. 

“Then there’s SPC—Statistical Process 
Control—an idea that comes from Japan. 
Weirton is trying to give its customers 100 
percent quality steel, so that when it gets to 
your plant, you don’t have to inspect it, like 
you had to before. It means continuous 
quality control. And then there’s constant 
communication between the employees and 
management.” 

Throughout the plant there are TV sets 
and VCRs for which a new tape, like a news- 
letter, is produced each week. It informs ev- 
eryone about problems at the plant, man- 
agement planning, the financial state of the 
business. 

“These are good things,” said Guido. 
“There are a lot of good things happening. 
We're gradually breaking the line dividing 
employees and management. Middle man- 
agement is starting to listen to us, because 
88 management is telling them, you better 

ne” 
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In 1989, the employees will begin to elect 
members of the board of directors. 

The new president, chairman and CEO is 
Herbert Elish, 54, who succeeded Lough- 
head last June. He visits a different division 
of the mill weekly and often has breakfast 
with the workers. If management and em- 
ployees cannot agree on a problem, manage- 
ment’s decision is accepted. And at Weirton 
Steel, management is acutely conscious that 
the employees ultimately will elect the di- 
rectors who make the major decisions and 
who hire and fire top management. 

I asked the Magnones about their chil- 
dren, whose layoffs and leaving had so 
wounded them. They were happy to report 
that all had returned to the mill. 

“So many people were laid off when you 
were here,” recalled Doedee, 50. She added 
that some had gone to California, Florida 
and Texas to find work. And now they're 
back. Oh, it’s happier times now,“ she said, 
shaking her head and smiling. 

Herbert Elish has been on the board of di- 
rectors since ESOP began. He called ex- 
traordinary” the workers’ achievements for, 
in his words, “creating a company for them- 
selves and saving this community where, in 
most cases, it would have been lost.” He 
added. There's a community involved and 
people involved who are worth working with 
to make sure this success is permanent.” 

And success reigns at Weirton. There have 
been 16 straight profitable quarters since it 
began operating under employee ownership 
on Jan. 11, 1984. Last year, for example, 
Weirton Steel earned $120.8 million—before 
$40.2 million in profits were shared by em- 
ployees—on sales on $1.3 billion and ship- 
ments of 2.8 million tons of steel. 

The workers’ decision to adopt ESOP was 
particularly blessed, in light of the subse- 
quent rise in value of the Japanese yen and 
U.S. restraints on steel imports (primarily 
from Japan and Europe). In 1984, according 
to the American Iron and Steel Institute, 
imports supplied 29.8 percent of the United 
States’ demand for steel. In 1987, the figure 
had dropped to 21.3 percent. The company 
today is earning record profits—more than 
double those of 1986. Weirton Steel now em- 
ploys 8100 individuals and has an annual 
payroll of $280 million. The average steel- 
worker's hourly pay at the mill is about $15, 
plus benefits. 

In 1987, the company paid $14.8 million in 
state and local taxes, and its shipped ton- 
nage made Weirton the nation’s seventh- 
largest steel company in terms of sales pro- 
duction and shipment. It is the largest 100 
percent employee-owned industrial compa- 
ny in the nation and fully finances its own 
pension plan. In the United States today, 
there are more than 8000 ESOP companies, 
employing 8 million people. 

Said Elish, “To me, the way this company 
works is really an example of industrial 
democracy ...In other companies, deci- 
sions are made at high levels and communi- 
cated down. Here, the employees vote and 
participate in decision-making . . . The pur- 
pose of business is a lot of things. It’s to 
make people money and all that, but there’s 
a greater purpose: It’s to allow the people 
who work in the company good lives.” 

As to the future, Elish said, “If we do the 
right thing—all of us together—I think our 
future and Weirton’s is great.” 

The night before I left Weirton, I went to 
the Hideaway Club, where a fund-raiser was 
being held for the United Way. It was 
crowded with Weirton Steel employees and 
other townsfolk. And, working side by side 
as volunteer bartenders, were Charles 
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Cronin, Weirton Steel's director of corpo- 
rate public relations, and Walter Bish, presi- 
dent of the Independent Steelworkers 
Union. 

I sat for a while with Cronin, 55, who has 
been at Weirton Steel for 24 years. “My 
faith in the company has never wavered,” 
he said. “Even through the dark days of '82 
and 83. when there was doubt that we 
would ever survive, I kept the faith. And I 
was one of many.” He credited ESOP with 
the new friendliness between management 
and labor and said he once had seldom 
talked with union leadership. “I can now 
pick up a phone and call union people,” he 
said. “We go on trips together. We go to 
meetings together.” 

“We're together now,” added Cronin, “be- 
cause in the beginning we had to be. And we 
finally learned: If we didn’t stand together, 
we'd all sink alone. Those were frightening 
times, but they scared some sense into us. 
ve learned a bitter lesson, but we learned it 
well.” 


MESSAGES FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 


Messages from the President of the 
United States were communicated to 
the Senate by Ms. Emery, one of his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES 
REFERRED 


As in executive session, the Presid- 
ing Officer laid before the Senate mes- 
sages from the President of the United 
States submitting sundry nominations, 
which were referred to the appropri- 
ate committees. 

(The nominations received today are 
printed at the end of the Senate pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGES FROM THE HOUSE 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
SIGNED 

At 11:02 a.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives, delivered by 
Mr. Hays one of its reading clerks an- 
nounced that the Speaker has signed 
the following enrolled bills and joint 
resolutions: 


H.R. 5. An act to improve elementary and 
secondary education, and for other pur- 


poses; 

H.R. 2139. An act for the relief of John H. 
Teele; 

H.R. 3971. An act to establish procedures 
to implement the Convention on the Civil 
Aspects of International Child Abduction, 
done at the Hague on October 25, 1980, and 
for other purposes; 

S.J. Res. 190. Joint resolution to authorize 
and request the President to issue a procla- 
mation designating June 6-12, 1988, as “Na- 
tional Fishing Week”; 

H.J. Res. 421, Joint resolution designating 
May 1988 as “National Digestive Disease 
Awareness Month”; 

H.J. Res. 508. Joint resolution designating 
May 1988 as “Older Americans Month”; and 

H.J. Res 541. Joint resolution commend- 
ing the State of Israel and its people on the 
occasion of the fortieth anniversary of the 
reestablishment of the independent State of 
Israel. 
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The enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tions were subsequently signed by the 
Acting President pro tempore [Mr. 
FOWLER]. 


At 5:52 p.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives, delivered by 
Ms. Goetz, one of its reading clerks, 
announced that the House agrees to 
the report of the committee of confer- 
ence on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the 
House of the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 2616) to 
amend title 38, United States Code, to 
improve health-care programs of the 
Veterans’ Administration. 


MEASURES PLACED ON THE 
CALENDAR 


The Committee on Governmental 
Affairs was discharged from the fur- 
ther consideration of the following 
bill, which was placed on the calendar: 

H.R. 2889. An act for the relief of Frances 
Silver. 

The Committee on the Judiciary was 
discharged from the further consider- 
ation of the following joint resolution, 
which was placed on the calendar: 

S.J. Res. 300. Joint resolution to designate 
the week of May 8, 1988, through May 14, 
1988, as “Just Say No Week.” 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate report- 
ed that on today, April 27, 1988, he 
had presented to the President of the 
United States the following enrolled 
joint resolution. 


S.J. Res. 190. Joint resolution to authorize 
and request the President to issue a procla- 
mation designating June 6-12, 1988. as “Na- 
tional Fishing Week.” 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted. 


By Mr. BYRD (for Mr. Brven), from the 
Committee on the Judiciary, with an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute: 

S. 794. A bill to amend chapter 13 of title 
18, United States Code, to impose criminal 
penalties and provide a civil action for 
damage to religious property and for injury 
to persons in the free exercise of religious 
beliefs (Rept. No. 100-324). 

By Mr. KENNEDY, from the Committee 
on Labor and Human Resources, without 
amendment: 

S. 1828. A bill for the relief of San Juan 
County Nursing Home, of Blanding, Utah. 

By Mr. KENNEDY, from the Committee 
on Labor and Human Resources, without 
amendment and with a preamble: 

S. Con. Res. 95. A concurrent resolution to 
express the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to the denial of health insurance cov- 
erage for disabled adopted children. 
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EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following executive reports of 
committees were submitted: 


By Mr. NUNN, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 


Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on Armed Services, I 
report favorably the attached listing 
of nominations. 

Those identified with a single aster- 
isk (*) are to be placed on the Execu- 
tive Calendar. Those identified with a 
double asterisk (**) are to lie on the 
Secretary’s desk for the information 
of any Senator since these names have 
already appeared in the CONGRESSION- 
AL REcorpD and to save the expense of 
printing again. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(The nominations ordered to lie on 
the Secretary’s desk were printed in 
the Recorp of March 14, March 18, 
March 23, and April 19, 1988 at the 
end of Senate proceedings.) 

*In the Air Force there are 52 appoint- 
ments to the grade of brigadier general (list 
begins with Harold B. Adams) (REF. 749). 

In the Navy there are 34 promotions to 
the grade of rear admiral (lower half) (list 
begins with Philip Shepard Anselmo) (REF. 
751). 

*Joseph J. Went, U.S. Marine Corps, to be 
general (Ref. 804). 

*Lt. Gen. James R. Brown, U.S. Air Force, 
to be placed on the retired list in the grade 
of Lieutenant general (REF. 898). 

*Lt. Gen. Murphy A. Chesney, U.S. Air 
Force, to be placed on the retired list in the 
grade of Lieutenant general (REF. 899). 

*Lt. Gen. David L. Nichols, U.S. Air Force, 
to be placed on the retired list in the grade 
of lieutenant general (REF. 900). 

* Maj. Gen. Jimmie V. Adams, U.S. Air 
Force, to be lieutenant general (REF. 901). 

Lt. Gen. Thomas G. McInerney, U.S. Air 
Force, to be reassigned in the grade of lieu- 
tenant general (REF. 902). 

*Maj. Gen. Monte B. Miller, U.S. Air 
Force, to be Surgeon General, USAF (REF. 
903). 

**In the Air Force there are 6 appoint- 
ments to the grade no higher than lieuten- 
ant colonel (list begins with Allan J. Swaim, 
Jr.) (REF. 904). 

**In the Air National Guard there are 29 
promotions tot he grade of lieutenant colo- 
nel (list begins with William R. Albair) 
(REF. 905). 

**In the Army Reserve there are 31 ap- 
pointments to the grade of colonel and 
below (list begins with Robert C. Andersen) 
(REF. 906). 

**In the Army there are 2 promotions to 
the grade of lieutenant colonel and below 
(list begins with Thomas M. Longazel) 
(REF. 907). 

**Frederick C. Jenks, U.S. Marine Corps, 
to be major (REF. 908). 

**In the Naval Reserve there are 2 ap- 
pointments to the grade of commander (list 
begins with William M. Asher) (REF. 909). 

**In the Naval Reserve there are 2 ap- 
pointments to the grade of commander (list 
begins with Robert D. Walker) (REF. 910). 

**In the Naval Reserve there are 49 ap- 
pointments to the grade of commander and 
below (list begins with Richard D. Balk) 
(REF. 911). 
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**In the Naval Reserve there are 46 ap- 
pointments to the grade of ensign (list 
begins with George R. Adams) (REF. 912). 

**In the Naval Reserve there are 19 ap- 
pointments to the grade of captain and 
below (list begins with Richard J. Wagoner) 
(REF. 913). 

**In the Air Force there are 58 appoint- 
ments to the grade colonel and below (list 
begins with Jose B. Bueno) (REF. 914). 

**In the Army National Guard there are 
87 promotions to the grade of colonel and 
below (list begins with Harvey L. Bell) 
(REF. 915). 

**In the Army Reserve there are 979 pro- 
motions to the grade of colonel and below 
da begins with William M. Bost) (REF. 
916). 

**In the Army Reserve there are 1,812 
promotions to the grade of lieutenant colo- 
nel (list begins with John C. Abshier) (REF. 
917). 

**In the Army there are 266 promotions to 
the grade of lieutenant colonel (list begins 
with Robert E. Abodeely) (REF. 918). 

**In the Naval Reserve there are 77 ap- 
pointments to the grade of lieutenant com- 
mander and below (list begins with Emil C. 
Casciano) (REF. 919). 

**In the Navy there are 1,070 appoint- 
ments to the grade of ensign (list begins 
with Matthew Bradford Aaron) (REF. 920). 

**In the Naval Reserve there are 2,476 ap- 
pointments to the grade of ensign (list 
begins with Todd A. Abler) (REF. 921). 

*Keith A. Smith, U.S. Marine Corps Re- 
serve, to be placed on the retired list in the 
grade of lieutenant general (REF. 925). 

**In the Army there are 38 promotions to 
the grade of lieutenant colonel and below 
por begins with Paul B. Anderson) (REF. 

28). 

**In the Naval Reserve there are 464 pro- 
motions to the grade of captain (list begins 
with Richard Sanford Abele) (REF. 929). 

*Gen. Jack I. Gregory, U.S. Air Force, to 
be placed on the retired list in the grade of 
general (REF. 937). 

Lt. Gen. Merrill A. McPeak, U.S. Air 
Force, to be general (REF. 938). 

*Maj. Gen. Peter T. Kempf, U.S. Air 
Force, to be lieutenant general (REF. 939). 

**In the Navy there are 307 promotions to 
the grade of captain (list begins with Ray- 
mond Maurice Allee) (REF. 941). 

*Lt. Gen. Howard G. Crowell, Jr., U.S. 
Army, to be placed on the retired list in the 
grade of lieutenant general (REF. 951). 

*Lt. Gen. Emmett Paige, Jr., U.S. Army, to 
be placed on the retired list in the grade of 
lieutenant general (REF. 952). 

*Maj. Gen. Bruce R. Harris, U.S. Army, to 
be lieutenant general (REF. 953). 

Maj. Gen. Edwin S. Leland, Jr., U.S. 
Army, to be lieutenant general (REF. 954). 

*Lt. Gen. Thurman D. Rodgers, U.S. 
Army, to be reassigned in the grade of lieu- 
tenant general (REF. 955). 

*Lt. Gen. Aloysius G. Casey, U.S. Air 
Force, to be placed on the retired list in the 
grade of lieutenant general (REF. 963). 

*Maj. Gen. Anthony J. Burshnick, U.S. 
Air Force, to be lieutenant general (REF. 
964). 

*Maj. Gen. Donald L. Cromer, U.S. Air 
Force, to be lieutenant general (REF. 965). 

*Maj. Gen. Clifford H. Rees, Jr., U.S. Air 
Force, to be lieutenant general (REF. 966). 

*Gen. Glenn K. Otis, U.S. Army, to be 
placed on the retired list in the grade of 
general (REF. 967). 

*Lt. Gen. Harold M. Davis, Jr., U.S. Army, 
to be placed on the retired list in the grade 
of lieutenant general (REF. 968). 
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*Lt. Gen. Elvin R. Heiberg, U.S. Army, to 
be placed on the retired list in the grade of 
lieutenant general (REF. 696). 

*Lt. Gen. Vaughn O. Lang, U.S. Army, to 
be placed on the retired list in the grade of 
lieutenant general (REF. 970). 

*Lt. Gen. Max W. Noah, U.S. Army, to be 
placed on the retired list in the grade of 
lieutenant general (REF. 971). 

*Lt. Gen. William E. Odom, U.S. Army, to 
be placed on the retired list in the grade of 
lieutenant general (REF. 972). 

*Maj. Gen. Richard G. Graves, U.S. Army, 
to be lieutenant general (REF. 973). 

*Maj. Gen. James F. McCall, U.S. Army, 
to be lieutenant general (REF. 974). 

*In the Navy there are two promotions to 
the grade of rear admiral (list begins with 
James E. Eckelberger) (REF. 976). 

James Elmer Koehr, U.S. Navy, to be 
rear admiral (lower half) (REF. 977). 

*Lt. Gen. Quinn H. Becker, U.S. Army, to 
be placed on the retired list in the grade of 
lieutenant general (REF. 991). 

*Maj. Gen. Frank F. Ledford, U.S. Army, 
to be Surgeon General, U.S. Army (REF. 
992). 

Lt. Gen. Casper T. Spangrud, U.S. Air 
Force, to be placed on the retired list in the 
grade of lieutenant general (REF. 1003). 

Lt. Gen. William E. Thurman, U.S. Air 
Force, to be placed on the retired list in the 
grade of lieutenant general (REF. 1004). 

*Maj. Gen. Ralph E. Havens, U.S. Air 
Force, to be lieutenant general (REF. 1005). 

*Maj. Gen. John M. Loh, U.S. Air Force, 
to be lieutenant general (REF. 1006), 

»Thomas R. Morgan, U.S. Marine Corps, 
to be place on the retired list in the grade of 
general (REF. 1007). 

**In the Air Force there are 2 promotions 
to the grade of major (list begins with David 
N. Anderson) (REF. 1008). 

**In the Air Force there are 48 appoint- 
ments from the Uniformed Services Univer- 
sity of the Health Sciences to a grade to be 
determined by the Secretary of the Air 
Force (list begins with David E. Anisman) 
(REF. 1009). 

**In the Marine Corps there are 8 ap- 
pointments from the U.S. Air Force Acade- 
my to the grade of second lieutenant (list 
begins with Mark W. Gilson) (REF. 1010). 

**In the Air Force there are 1,334 appoint- 
ments to a grade no higher than captain 
7 begins with James D. Aadland) (REF. 

). 

**In the Air Force there are 74 appoint- 
ments to the grade of second lieutenant (list 
begins with Stephen G. Ash) (REF. 1012). 

**In the Army there are 2,508 promotions 
to the grade of major (list begins with Mary 
M. Aaron) (REF. 1013). 

**In the Marine Corps there are 103 pro- 
motions to the grade of Captain and below 
(ist begins with Truman D. Anderson) 
(REF. 1014). 

**In the Marine Corps there are 178 ap- 
pointments to the grade of second lieuten- 
ant (list begins with Brian T. Alexander) 
(REF. 1015). 

**In the Marine Corps there are 434 ap- 
pointments to the grade of second lieuten- 
ant (list begins with Daniel L. Adams) 
(REF. 1016). 

Total: 12,633. 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first 
and second time by unanimous con- 
sent, and referred as indicated: 
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By Mr. McCLURE: 

S. 2327. A bill entitled the “Undetectable 
Firearms Act of 1988”; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SPECTER: 

S. 2328. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to toll the time limitation for 
eligiblity for and entitlement to educational 
assistance and training and rehabilitation 
services and assistance for any period 
during which the applicant suffers from al- 
coholism; to the Committee on Veterans Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. BUMPERS (for himself, Mr. 
Pryor, Mr. CONRAD, Mrs. KassEBAUM 
and Mr. JOHNSTON): 

S. 2329. A bill to amend the provisions of 
the Toxic Control Act relating to asbestos in 
the Nation’s schools by extending the dead- 
lines for local educational agencies to 
submit asbestos management plans to State 
Governors and to begin implementation of 
those plans and by requiring a sufficient 
number accredited contractors and laborato- 
ries; to the Committee on Environment and 
Public Works. 

By Ms. MIKULSKI: 

S. 2330. A bill to promote the integration 
of women in the development process in de- 
veloping countries; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. McCLURE: 

S. 2327. A bill entitled the Undetec- 
table Firearms Act of 1988”; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

UNDETECTABLE FIREARMS ACT 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I rise 
today to introduce the “Undetectable 
Firearms Act of 1988.” This is a piece 
of legislation that was crafted after 
long negotiations with the Depart- 
ment of Justice, law enforcement 
groups and gun ownership groups. 

This bill does not ban existing fire- 
arms, does not leave the Secretary dis- 
cretion to interpret the law and is a 
substantial revision from earlier pro- 
posals of those who would like to ban 
firearms. 

This is not a perfect solution but is a 
good starting point for future consid- 
eration. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a copy of the bill be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. 2327 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

Section 1.—(a) SHORT TrrIx.— This Act 
may be cited as the “Undetectable Firearms 
Act of 1988”. 

Sec. 2. UNDETECTABLE FIREARMS.—(a) Sec- 
tion 922 of title 18, United States Code, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof a new 
subsection (p) as follows: 

“(p)(1) It shall be unlawful for any person 
to manufacture, assemble, import, sell, ship, 
or deliver, or knowingly possess, transfer, or 
receive any firearm that— 

(A) is not as detectable as the Minimum 
Security Standard Exemplar, after removal 
of grips, stocks, and magazines, by walk- 
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through metal detectors calibrated and op- 
erated to detect the minimum security 
standard exemplar; or 

“(B) is not detectable by use of cabinet x- 
ray systems, as defined in regulations pre- 
scribed by the Federal Aviation Administra- 
tion (14 CFR 108.17) designated for inspec- 
tion of carry-on baggage. Nothing in this 
section shall be construed as requiring that 
the Federal Aviation Administration utilize 
the Minimum Security Standard Exemplar 
as a Federal Aviation Administration detec- 
tion standard. 

“(2) For purposes of this section 

“(A) the term ‘firearm’ does not include a 
firearm described in subsection 921(a)(3)(B) 
of this title; and 

“(B) the term ‘Minimum Security Stand- 
ard Exemplar’ means a firearm substitute 
used for testing that resembles a revolver, is 
made of material type 17-4 PH stainless 
steel and weighs 3.7 ounces: Provided, That 
nothing in this bill should be construed to 
require that a firearm be made of any par- 
ticular material or be of any particular 
weight so long as the detectability standard 
is met. 

(b) Section 925 of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof a new subsection (f) as follows: 

“(f) The Secretary shall not authorize, 
under subsection (d) of this section, the im- 
portation or bringing in of any firearm that 
is unlawful under subsection 922(p) of title 
18, United States Code. 

(c) The first sentence of section 925(d) of 
title 18, United States Code, is amended by 
striking out The Secretary” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “Except as provided in sub- 
section (f) of this section, the Secretary”. 

(d) The Administrator of the Federal 
Aviation Administration shall conduct such 
research and development as may be neces- 
sary to improve the effectiveness of airport 
security metal detectors and airport security 
x-ray systems with respect to detection of 
firearms prohibited by subsection 922(p) of 
title 18, United States Code. 

(e) When appropriate because of changed 
technology, the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall promulgate regulations to amend the 
definition of the term ‘Minimum Security 
Standard Exemplar’ contained in the 
amendments made by this Act if the effect 
of the existing regulations would be to 
render the provisions of subsections 922(p) 
and 925(f) of title 18, United States Code, or 
any previous regulations issued under this 
subsection pertaining to those subsections, 
inapplicable to one or more types of fire- 
arms. 

(f) This subsection shall not apply to the 
manufacture, possession, transfer, receipt, 
shipment, or delivery of a firearm, under 
such rules and regulations as the Secretary 
shall prescribe, by a licensed manufacturer 
or anyone acting pursuant to a contractual 
arrangement with a licensed manufacturer, 
for the purpose of examining and testing 
such a firearm in connection with the 
making of a determination of whether the 
provisions of paragraph (1) of subsection 
922(p) apply to such firearm. The Secretary 
shall ensure that rules and regulations 
adopted pursuant to this paragraph do not 
impair the manufacture or prototype fire- 
arms or the development of new technology. 

(g) The Secretary shall permit the condi- 
tional importation or bringing in of a fire- 
arm by a licensed importer or licensed man- 
ufacturer, for examination and testing in 
connection with the making of a determina- 
tion as to whether the importation or bring- 
ing in of such firearm will be allowed under 
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this subsection if the importation or bring- 
ing in of such firearm is not prohibited 
under subsection 925(d) of title 18, United 
States Code. 

(h) The Attorney General, in consultation 
with the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Secretary of Transportation, shall conduct 
such study as required to identify available 
state-of-the-art equipment capable of de- 
tecting the Minimum Security Standard Ex- 
emplar while distinguishing innocuous 
metal objects likely to be carried on one’s 
person sufficient for reasonable passage of 
the public. 

(i) Section 922 of title 18, United States 
Code, is further amended by adding at the 
end of subsection (p) as added by this Act, a 
new subsection (q) as follows: 

“(q) Whoever, during and in relation to 
the commission of a crime of violence or 
drug trafficking crime (including a crime of 
violence or drug trafficking crime which 
provides for an enhanced punishment if 
committed by the use of a deadly or danger- 
ous weapon or device) for which he may be 
prosecuted in a court of the United States, 
uses or carries a firearm the manufacture or 
importation of which is prohibited by the 
provisions of subsection 922(p) as added by 
this Act, shall, in addition to the punish- 
ment provided for the commission of such 
crime of violence or drug trafficking crime, 
be sentenced to a term of imprisonment for 
not less than five years. For purposes of this 
subsection, the term ‘drug trafficking crime’ 
has the meaning set forth in subsection 
924(c) of this title. 

(j) This Section shall become effective 
thirty days after the date of enactment of 
this Act but it shall be a bar to prosecution 
under this Section that the firearm model 
was manufactured on or before March 1, 
1988. 

Sec. 3. CLARIFICATION OF DEFINITION OF 
DRUG TRAFFICKING CRIMES IN WHICH USE OR 
CARRYING OF FIREARMS AND ARMOR PIERCING 
AMMUNITION IS PROHIBITED.— ph (2) 
of subsection 924(c) of title 18 of the United 
States Code and paragraph (2) of subsection 
929(a) of title 18 of the United States Code 
are both amended to read as follows: 

“(2) for purposes of this subsection, the 
term ‘drug trafficking crime’ means any 
felony punishable under the Controlled 
Substances Act (21 U.S.C. 801 et seq.), the 
Controlled Substances Import and Export 
Act (21 U.S.C. 951 et seq.), or the Maritime 
Drug Law Enforcement Act (46 App. U.S.C. 
1901 et seq.).” 

Sec. 4. MANDATORY PENALTY FOR USING OR 
CARRYING A FIREARM IN COMMITTTING As- 
SULTS ON FEDERAL Orricers.—Section 111 of 
title 18 of the United States Code is amend- 
ed by adding “other than a firearm,” after 
the words “deadly or dangerous weapon,” in 
the second paragraph and by adding a new 
paragraph at the end thereof as follows: 

“Whoever, during and in relation to the 
commission of any such acts, uses a firearm 
shall be imprisoned for ten years (which 
term shall not run concurrently with any 
other term of imprisonment) and may be 
fined in accordance with the provisions of 
this title, or both.”. 

Sec. 5. POSSESSION OF A FIREARM OR DAN- 
GEROUS WEAPON IN A FEDERAL COURTHOUSE.— 
(a) Chapter 44 of title 18 of the United 
States Code is amended by adding at the 
end thereof a new section 930 as follows: 

“Section 930. Possession of firearms and 
dangerous weapons in a Federal courthouse. 

a) Except as provided in subsection (d), 
whoever knowingly possesses or causes to be 
present any firearm or dangerous weapon in 
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a Federal courthouse, or attempts to do so, 
shall be sentenced to imprisonment for not 
more than one year, or fined in accordance 
with the provisions of this title, or both. 

“(b) Except as provided in subsection (d), 
whoever knowingly possesses or causes to be 
present any firearm or dangerous weapon in 
a Federal court facility, or attempts to do 
so, shall be sentenced to imprisonment for 
not more than two years, or fined in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this title, or 
both. 

“(c) Whoever knowingly possesses or 
causes to be present any firearm or danger- 
ous weapon in a Federal courthouse, or at- 
tempts to do so, with intent that the fire- 
arm or dangerous weapon be used in the 
commission of a crime, shall be sentenced to 
imprisonment for not more than five years, 
or fined in accordance with the provisions of 
this title, or both. 

“(d) Subsections (a), and (b), shall not 
apply to any act performed in the lawful 
performance of official duties by an officer, 
agent, or employee of the United States, a 
State, or a political subdivision thereof, au- 
thorized by law to engage in or supervise 
the prevention, detection, investigation, or 
prosecution of any violation of law, and 
shall not apply to the possession of a fire- 
arm or dangerous weapon by a judge of the 
United States, a United States Magistrate, 
Tax Court judge, or a bankruptcy judge. 

“(e) Nothing in this section shall interfere 
with or prevent the exercise by any court of 
the United States of its power to punish for 
contempt; nor shall anything in this section 
interfer with or limit in any way the power 
of a court of the United States to promul- 
gate rules or orders regulating, restricting, 
or prohibiting the possession of weapons 
within any building, or upon any grounds 
appurtenant thereto, housing any such 
court or any of its proceedings. 

“(f) As used in this section— 

(1) the term ‘Federal courthouse’ means a 
building which houses a court of the United 
States or is the site of a proceeding before a 
judge or court of the United States, a 
United States Magistrate, a bankruptcy 
judge, a Tax Court or a Federal grand jury; 

“(2) the term ‘Federal courtroom’ means 
that part of a Federal courthouse in which 
is conducted a proceeding before a judge or 
court of the United States, a United States 
Magistrate, a bankruptcy judge, a Tax 
Court or a Federal grand jury; 

“(3) the term ‘Federal court facility’ 
means those parts of a Federal courthouse 
which include Federal courtroom, judges’ 
chambers, witness rooms, jury deliberation 
rooms, attorney conference rooms, prisoner 
holding cells, offices of clerks of court, of- 
fices of the United States Attorney and the 
United States Marshal, probation and 
parole offices, any other area or part of a 
Federal courthouse used exclusively to pro- 
vide operational or administrative support 
for the official activities of a court of the 
United States, and corridors or passageways 
directly adjacent to any of the foregoing 
parts or areas of a Federal courthouse; and 

“(4) the term ‘dangerous weapon’ means 
any device designed to expel or hurl a pro- 
jective capable of causing injury to persons 
or property, switch-blade knife, and any 
knife having a blade over three inches in 
length. 

(b) Notice to the effect of subsections 930 
(a) and (b) of title 18, United States Code 
shall be posted conspicuously at each public 
entrance to each Federal courthouse, and 
the failure to so post or maintain such 
notice shall be an affirmative defense to any 
violation of those subsections. 
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(c) The analysis at the beginning of chap- 
ter 44 of title 18 of the United States Code 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 


“930. Possession of firearms and dangerous 
weapons in Federal court- 
houses.“. 

Sec. 6. PERMITTING CONSIDERATION OF PRE- 
TRIAL DETENTION FOR CERTAIN FIREARMS AND 
EXPLOSIVES OFFENSES.—Paragraph (1) of 
subsection 3142(f) of title 18 of the United 
States Code is amended by— 

ng striking out “or” before subparagraph 

(D); 

(2) redesignating subparagraph (D) as sub- 
paragraph (E); and 

(3) inserting a new subparagraph (D) as 
follows: 

“(D) an offense under 18 U.S.C. 844(a) 
that is a violation of 18 U.S.C. 842(d), (h), or 
(i), or an offense under 18 U.S.C. 924(a) that 
is a violation of 18 U.S.C. 922(d), (g), (h), (i), 
(J), or (o); or“. 

Sec. 7. (a) EXPANSION OF POSSESSION OF 
EXPLOSIVES OFFENSE TO CERTAIN AIRPORTS 
AND STRENGTHENING OF PENALTY.—Subsec- 
tion 844(g) of title 18 of the United States 
Code is amended— 

(1) by inserting “in an airport that is sub- 
ject to the regulatory authority of the Fed- 
eral Aviation Administration or“ after pos- 
sesses an explosive”; 

(2) by inserting “or airport” after “such 
building”; and 

(3) by striking out “not more than one 
year, or fined not more than $1,000, or 
both” and inserting in lieu thereof “not 
more than five years, or fined under this 
title, or both Provided that the provisions of 
this subsection shall not be applicable to 
the possession of ammunition (as that term 
is defined in regulations issued pursuant to 
this chapter) in an airport that is subject to 
the regulatory authority of the Federal 
Aviation Administration if such ammunition 
is either in checked baggage or in a closed 
container.”’. 

Sec. 7. (b) STRENGTHENING OFFENSE OF 
USING OR CARRYING AN EXPLOSIVE IN THE 
COMMISSION OF A FEDERAL FeLony.—Subsec- 
tion 844(h) of title 18 of the United States 
Code is amended— 

(1) by striking out “unlawfully” in para- 
graph (2); and 

(2) by striking out “shall be sentenced” 
and all that follows through the remainder 
of the subsection and inserting in lieu there- 
of the following: “including a felony which 
provides for an enhanced punishment if 
committed by the use of a deadly or danger- 
ous weapon or device, shall, in addition to 
the punishment provided for such felony, be 
sentenced to imprisonment for five years. In 
the case of a second or subsequent convic- 
tion under this subsection, such person shall 
be sentenced to imprisonment for ten years. 
Notwithstanding any other provision of law, 
the court shall not place on probation or 
suspend the sentence of any person convict- 
ed of a violation of this subsection, nor shall 
the term of imprisonment imposed under 
this subsection run concurrently with any 
other term of imprisonment including that 
imposed for the felony in which the explo- 
sive was used or carried. No person sen- 
tenced under this subsection shall be eligi- 
ble for parole during the term of imprison- 
ment imposed herein.“. 

Sec. 8. PROHIBITION AGAINST TRANSFER- 
RING FIREARMS TO NONRESIDENTS.—Para- 
graph (5) of subsection 922(a) of title 18 of 
the United States Code is amended by strik- 
ing out “resides” and all that follows 
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through “(or other than that in which its 
place of business is located if the transferor 
is a corporation or other business entity);” 
and inserting in lieu thereof: “does not 
reside in (or if the person is a corporation or 
other business entity, does not maintain a 
place of business in) the State in which the 
transferor resides;”. 

Sec. 9. (a) COMMERCE NEXUS FOR TRAFFICK- 
ING IN STOLEN FrrEARMS.—Subsection 922(j) 
of title 18 of the United States Code is 
amended by striking out the words “or 
which constitutes,” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “which constitutes, or which has 
been shipped or transported in,”. 

Sec. 9. (b) COMMERCE NEXUS FOR TRAFFICK- 
ING IN FIREARMS WITHOUT SERIAL NUM- 
BERS.—Subsection 922(k) of title 18 of the 
United States Code is amended by inserting 
“or to possess or receive any firearm which 
has had the importer’s or manufacturer's 
serial number removed, obliterated, or al- 
tered and has, at any time, been shipped or 
transported in interstate or foreign com- 
merce” after “altered”. 

Sec. 10. (a) TECHNICAL AND CONFORMING 
AMENDMENTS.—Subparagraph (1)(B) of sub- 
section 923(d) of title 18 of the United 
States Code is amended by striking out 
“(Ch)” and inserting in lieu thereof “(n)”. 

(b)(1) Paragraph (1) of subsection 925(a) 
of title 18 of the United States Code is 
amended by inserting “possession,” before 
“or importation”. 

(2) Subsection 925(c) of title 18 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out the word “conviction” and inserting in 
lieu thereof the word “disability”. 

(c) Paragraph (3) of subsection 922(g) of 
title 18 of the United States Code is amend- 
ed by inserting “who” before the words “is 
an unlawful user”. 

(d) Subsection 923(a) of title 18 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out the period after the word “licensing” in 
the second sentence. 

(e) Subsection 924(a) of title 18 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out“, and shall become eligible for parole as 
the Parole Commission shall determine” 
both places those words appear. This 
amendment shall be effective with respect 
to <i offense committed after November 1, 
1987. 

(f) Paragraph (1) of subsection 924(c) of 
title 18 of the United States Code is amend- 
ed by striking out the second comma follow- 
ing the words “drug trafficking crime” the 
first time those words appear, by striking 
out the comma following the words “drug 
trafficking crime” the second time those 
words appear, and by striking out the 
second comma following the words “drug 
trafficking crime” the third time those 
words appear. 

(g) Paragraph (1) of subsection 929(a) of 
title 18 of the United States Code is amend- 
ed by striking out the comma following the 
words “drug trafficking crime” the second 
time those words appear, and by inserting a 
comma following the “device” the first time 
that word appears. 

(h) Paragraph (5) of subsection 842(d) of 
title 18 of the United States Code is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

“(5) is an unlawful user of or addicted to 
any controlled substance (as defined in sec- 
tion 102 of the Controlled Substances Act 
(21 U.S.C. 802)).”. 

(i) Paragraph (3) of subsection 842(i) of 
title 18 of the United States Code is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

“(3) who is an unlawful user of or addicted 
to any controlled substance (as defined in 
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section 102 of the Controlled Substances 
Act (21 U.S.C. 802)); or”. 


By Mr. SPECTER: 

S. 2328. A bill to amend title 38, 
United States Code, to toll the time 
limitation for eligibility for and enti- 
tlement to educational assistance and 
training and rehabilitation services 
and assistance for any period during 
which the applicant suffers from alco- 
holism; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

TOLL OF TIME LIMITATION IN CASES OF 
ALCOHOLISM 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, in a 4- 
to-3 ruling, the United States Supreme 
Court recently concluded that the Vet- 
erans’ Administration [VA] may 
define alcoholism as a condition re- 
sulting from “willful misconduct” on 
the part of a veteran, when evaluating 
a request for extension of eligibility 
for veterans’ educational benefits. In 
the two cases, Traynor versus Turnage 
and McKelvey versus Turnage, the 
Veterans’ Administration denied a re- 
quest by two recovered alcoholic veter- 
ans who sought an extension of time 
to utilize their educational benefits 
unused because of their previous dis- 
ability. 

The Court was reviewing a Veterans’ 
Administration regulation which de- 
fines primary alcoholism—alcoholism 
not attributable to an underlying psy- 
chological difficulty—as presumptively 
the result of willful misconduct on the 
veteran’s part. Simply stated, unless 
there is a psychological basis for the 
disability, the VA regulation deems a 
veteran to have become an alcoholic 
by his own volition. The four members 
of the Court who constituted a majori- 
ty in these cases, which challenged the 
VA regulation, relied upon the fact 
that Congress has not taken any af- 
firmative action to repeal the Veter- 
ans’ Administration regulation, or to 
specify that primary alcoholism is a 
disability warranting an exemption 
from the willful misconduct provision. 

The Supreme Court was not called 
upon to pass on the wisdom or enlight- 
enment of the VA regulation; Con- 
gress is, and in my view, the regulation 
fails woefully. Accordingly, I am today 
introducing the “Veterans, Adminis- 
tration Educational Benefits Clarifica- 
tion Act of 1988.” This legislation is 
quite simple in its method but ex- 
tremely significant and necessary in 
its effect. The legislation would amend 
title 38 of the United States Code to 
exclude primary alcoholism as a dis- 
ability relevant to a determination of 
willful misconduct. With this exclu- 
sion, the VA will be prevented from 
denying an extension of educational 
benefits because the veteran was, at 
one time, an alcoholic. 

Congress should reject the Veterans’ 
Administration regulation’s implica- 
tion that alcoholism is the result of 
personal weakness, and is undeserving 
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of sensitive and enlightened consider- 
ation. Congress, in the Rehabilitation 
Act Amendments of 1978, recognized 
alcoholism as a qualified handicap and 
clearly specified that discrimination 
by Federal agencies because of alco- 
holism is not permissible. Section 504 
of the act provides in part that, INIo 
otherwise qualified handicapped indi- 
vidual shall solely by reason of his 
handicap be excluded from the partici- 
pation in, be denied the benefits of, or 
be subjected to discrimination under 
any program or activity receiving Fed- 
eral assistance or under any program 
or activity conducted by any executive 
agency.” In the recent Supreme Court 
cases, the Supreme Court indicated 
that the Rehabilitation Act would 
have resulted in a decision for the 
plaintiffs but for Congress’ failure to 
reject the willful misconduct standard 
as it applies to alcoholics. 

Mr. President, I think the Court was 
wrong, and that the Rehabilitation 
Act clearly makes the VA’s contrary 
regulation a nullity. But the Court has 
ruled, and our recourse now is to re- 
spond with curative legislation. 

The Veterans’ Administration regu- 
lation upheld by the Court relies on a 
gross generalization in concluding that 
individuals suffering from alcoholism 
have willfully created their conditions. 
There is increasing evidence that this 
simply is not correct. Indeed, the pri- 
mary reason that Congress deemed al- 
coholism a disease protected by the 
Rehabilitation Act was the over- 
whelming weight of medical and schol- 
arly evidence to the contrary. In fact, 
the American Medical Association has 
defined alcoholism as a disease since 
1957. The causes of primary alcohol- 
ism are, to quote Justice Blackmum’s 
dissent in Traynor, “varied and com- 
plex, only some of which conceivably 
could be attributed to a veteran's 


1 During the Senate debate on the applicability of 
Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act to alcoholism, 
substantial authority was noted for the proposition 
that alcoholism should be characterized as a physi- 
cal or mental impairment. Senator Hathaway 
stated that: “If alcoholism and drug addiction are 
clearly physical and/or mental, alcoholics . . are 
clearly handicapped individuals for the purpose of 
Sections 503 and 504. To exclude from the protec- 
tion of this law only persons suffering from these 
two impairments solely on the basis of the impair- 
ment is plainly discriminatory.” 

Senator Hathaway further stated that: “the Re- 
habilitation Act expresses a general preference in 
terms of social costs and equality of individual lives 
for reintegrating the handicapped into productive 
society rather than shunting them aside and spend- 
ing millions for poor custodial care. There is no 
reason to reverse that preference where alcoholics 
are concerned.” 

The general preference expressed by Senator 
Hathaway is wholly consistent with the purposes 
and mission of the Veterans Administration. The 
creation of the VA and the benefits which it admin- 
isters seek to assist the reintergration of military 
personne] into civilian society. Veterans’ education- 
al benefits provide long-term benefits to both the 
individual and to society. By excluding some veter- 
ans who yearn for—and need—educational opportu- 
nities, the VA's regulation undercuts and is incon- 
sistent with the VA's basic purpose and the needs 
of society. 
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will.” The American Medical Associa- 
tion and the American Psychiatric As- 
sociation, as well as the National 
Council on Alcoholism, emphasized in 
their respective amicus briefs in 
Traynor that the distinction between 
primary alcoholism and other types of 
alcoholism is unrefined and medically 
unreliable. Making such a distinction 
is particularly difficult with respect to 
alcoholics like the petitioners in the 
Supreme Court case, who began drink- 
ing as children, long before any under- 
lying psychiatric disorders were diag- 
nosed. Additionally, there are numer- 
ous studies suggesting that heredity 
plays a significant role in the develop- 
ment of primary alcoholism. Further 
evidence suggests a genetic basis for 
alcoholism, due to an inability to prop- 
erly metabolize alcohol. 

Mr. President, there appears to be 
increasingly persuasive evidence that 
alcoholism results from a variety of 
factors, many of them physiological. 
Primary alcoholism is a difficult issue, 
requiring enlightened and sensitive 
treatment of each individual, not 
broad generalizations about fault that 
are not supported by medical evidence. 

The assumptions underlying the 
VA's regulation no longer are accurate 
and the present regulation does a dis- 
service to veterans. We should require 
that the regulation be changed 
promptly. I urge my colleagues to sup- 
port this legislation and, by doing so, 
support those veterans who are in par- 
ticular need of our help, not our con- 
demnation. 

I ask unimous consent that a copy of 
my bill be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. TOLL OF TIME LIMITATION IN CASES 
OF ALCOHOLISM. 

(a) ALL-VOLUNTEER FORCE EDUCATIONAL As- 
SISTANCE.—Section 1431(d) of title 38, 
United States Code, is amended— 

(1) in clause (1), by inserting ‘‘or because 
of 3 after “willful misconduct”; 
ani 

(2) in the matter following clause (2), by 
inserting “or alcoholism, as the case may 
be,” after “disability”. 

(b) TRAINING AND REHABILITATION SERV- 
ICES AND ASSISTANCE.—Section 1503(b)(1) of 
title 38, United States Code, is amended— 

(1) by inserting “or alcoholism” after 
“medical condition”; and 

(2) by inserting “or alcoholism, as the case 
may be,” after “such condition”. 

(c) Post-VIETNAM ERA VETERANS’ EDUCA- 
TIONAL ASSISTANCE.—Section 1632(a) of title 
38, United States Code, is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (2)(A), by inserting “or 
because of alcoholism” after ‘willful mis- 
conduct”; 

(2) in paragraph (2)(B)— 

(A) by inserting “or alcoholism, as the 
case may be,” after “physical disability” the 
first place it appears; and 
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(B) by inserting “or alcoholism, as the 
case may be” after “physical disability” the 
second place it appears; and 

(3) in paragraph (3), by inserting or alco- 
holism, as the case may be,” after “disabil- 
ity”. 

(d) VETERANS’ EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANCE.— 
Section 1662(a)(1) of title 38, United States 
Code, is amended— 

(1) in the first sentence— 

(A) by inserting “or because of alcohol- 
ism” after “willful misconduct”; and 

(B) in clause (B), by inserting or alcohol- 
ism, as the case may be” after “disability”; 
and 

(2) in the second sentence, by inserting 
“or alcoholism, as the case may be,” after 
disability“. 

(e) SURVIVORS’ AND DEPENDENTS’ EDUCA- 
TIONAL ASSISTANCE.—Section 1712(b)(2) of 
title 38, United States Code, is amended— 

(1) in the first sentence— 

(A) by striking out “willful misconduct,” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “willful miscon- 
duct or because of alcoholism,”; and 

(B) in clause (B), by inserting “or alcohol- 
ism, as the case may be” after “disability”; 
and 

(2) in the second sentence, by inserting 
“or alcoholism, as the case may be,” after 
“disability”. 

SEC, 2. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

The amendments made by section 1 shall 
apply with respect to— 

(1) applications for educational assistance 
under chapters 30, 32, 34, and 35 of title 38, 
United States Code; and 

(2) applications for training and rehabili- 
tation services and assistance under chapter 
31 of such title, 
submitted before, on, or after the date of 
the enactment of this Act. 


By Mr. BUMPERS (for himself, 
Mr. Pryor, Mr. Conrap, Mrs. 
KASSEBAUM, and Mr. JOHN- 
STON): 

S. 2329. A bill to amend the provi- 
sions of the Toxic Substances Control 
Act relating to asbestos in the Nation’s 
schools by extending the deadlines for 
local educational agenices to submit 
asbestos management plans to State 
Governors and to begin implementa- 
tion of those plans, and by requiring a 
sufficient number of accredited con- 
tractors and laboratories; to the Com- 
mittee on Environment and Public 
Works. 

EXTENSION OF CERTAIN DEADLINES UNDER THE 

TOXIC SUBSTANCES CONTROL ACT 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, this 
bill is pretty simple. It is similar to 
H.R. 4215 in the House to extend 
deadlines under the Asbestos Hazard 
Emergency Response Act [AHERA] 
for slightly more than 6 months. I 
would like to thank Senators PRYOR, 
CONRAD, KASSEBAUM, and JOHNSTON for 
joining me as original Senate cospon- 
sors of this measure. 

As my colleagues know, Congress 
passed AHERA in 1986 to attack and 
clean up asbestos in schools. The law 
directs our schools to inspect for as- 
bestos and to submit management 
plans to State Governors by October 
12, 1988. In addition, implementation 
of the plans must begin by July 9, 
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1989. Because our schools have run 
into a number of problems in meeting 
these requirements, we think Congress 
should give them a short but reasona- 
ble extension so they can better 
comply. We also believe the EPA 
should be required to make more ac- 
credited inspectors and laboratories 
available. 

Mr. President, we all know about the 
dangers of asbestos. It is a debilitating 
human carcinogen. And while we all 
want to see it eliminated, we still must 
do the job right. Right now, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I see our schools struggling be- 
cause of two difficulties: scarce re- 
sources and a lack of guidance. Asbes- 
tos abatement aside, we all know and 
appreciate the tough position our 
schools are in. Tight budgets, under- 
paid teachers, and the heavy responsi- 
bility of educating our young people 
give our schools a steep agenda to 
meet. While we want to ensure that 
our children can learn and grow in an 
asbestos-free environment, we also 
have to realize that the people picking 
up these costs—our schools—are not 
deep pocket. The EPA and other pro- 
fessionals estimate that it will cost 
roughly $4,000 to inspect an average- 
sized school. While that’s not a lot of 
money on Capitol Hill, for a public 
school with a strapped budget it can 
be a serious obstacle. A short exten- 
sion will carry schools in some States 
into their next budget cycle and allow 
them to plan properly, especially since 
many schools didn’t allocate for fiscal 
year 1988 because final EPA regs 
weren’t issued until late 1987. That’s 
the least we can do, because Federal 
grant money in this area is also scarce. 

Furthermore, AHERA also requires 
asbestos inspections to be conducted 
by EPA-trained professionals. Al- 
though the EPA is making an effort to 
provide more training, right now there 
are not enough certified inspectors. 
This has led to a wide discrepancy in 
price quotes for private contract work. 
A short extension will allow more in- 
spectors to get out in the field to help 
make bidding more competitive. Our 
bill also directs the EPA to ensure 
that more inspectors and laboratories 
are made available. 

Finally, AHERA requirements are 
complicated, and asbestos removal is a 
dangerous business. The EPA has not 
developed a fully comprehensive ap- 
proach by promulgating, for example, 
enforcement guidelines and official 
standards for management plans, and 
there is uncertainty over the precise 
roles which both the EPA and our 
schools will play. Many fear that in a 
panic to meet the deadlines many 
schools will simply opt for wholesale 
removals, risking shoddy abatement, 
and the stirring up of dangerous asbes- 
tos fibers. Mr. President, it would be 
an irony in the extreme if in the effort 
to clean up asbestos we actually in- 
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creased fiber levels by improper re- 
moval. And that’s why it’s important 
to do the right job. I think a 6-month 
extension will allow our schools to do 
that, without compromising our com- 
mitment to an asbestos-free environ- 
ment for our kids. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

S. 2329 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. EXTENSION OF DEADLINES FOR CER- 
TAIN ASBESTOS REQUIREMENTS. 

(a) SUBMISSION OF MANAGEMENT PLANS TO 
STATE Governors.—Section 205(a) of the 
Toxic Substances Control Act (15 U.S.C. 
2601 et seq.) is amended by striking out 
“Within 720 days” and all that follows 
through “section 203(i))" and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: Not later than 
May 1, 1989 (or not later than August 1, 
1989, if there are no regulations under sec- 
tion 203(i))”. 

(b) INITIATION OF IMPLEMENTATION OF MAN- 
AGEMENT Ptans.—Section 203(i)(1) of such 
Act is amended by striking out “within 990 
days after the date of the enactment of this 
title” and inserting in lieu thereof “not later 
than February 1, 1999". 

(c) REQUIREMENTS IF EPA Farts To Pro- 
MULGATE REGULATIONS.— 

(1) INSPECTION OF scHOOLS.—Section 
204(b)(1) of such Act is amended by striking 
out “within 540 days after the date of the 
enactment of this title” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “not later than November 1, 1988”. 

(2) DEVELOPMENT OF OPERATION AND MAIN- 
TENANCE PLANS.—Section 204(c) of such act is 
amended by striking out “within 720 days 
after the date of the enactment of this 
title” and inserting in lieu thereof “not later 
than May 1, 1989”. 

(3) SUBMISSION OF MANAGEMENT PLANS TO 
STATE GOVERNORS.—Section 204(d)(1)(A) of 
such Act is amended by striking out “within 
810 days after the date of the enactment of 
this title” and inserting in lieu thereof “not 
later than August 1, 1989”. 

(4) INITIATION OF IMPLEMENTATION OF MAN- 
AGEMENT PLANS.—Section 204(d)(1)(B) of 
such Act is amended by striking out “within 
990 days after the date of the enactment of 
this title” and inserting in lieu thereof “not 
later than February 1, 1990". 

(d) ENSURING AVAILABILITY OF SUFFICIENT 
ACCREDITED CONTRACTORS AND LABORATO- 
RIES.—Section 206(a) of the Toxic Sub- 
stances Control Act is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new sentence: 
“The Administrator shall, to carry out the 
functions of clauses (1), (2), and (3) of this 
subsection, ensure that there are a suffi- 
cient number of 

(1) persons, accredited by a State under 
subsection (b) or an Administrator-approved 
course under subsection (c); and 

(2) laboratories accredited under subsec- 
tion (d) to carry out the purposes of this Act 
in a timely manner.”. 

Mr. CONRAD. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join my friend from Arkan- 
sas in introducing this important piece 
of legislation. The bill we are introduc- 
ing today would give local school dis- 
tricts an additional 6 months in which 
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to comply with the asbestos removal 
guidelines under the Asbestos Hazard 
Emergency Response Act of 1986 
[AHERA]. 

AHERA was crucial legislation, and 
extending the law’s asbestos deadlines 
is not something that I take lightly. 
The last thing anybody wants to do is 
put kids at risk to such gruesome kill- 
ers as lung cancer and mesothelioma, 
which destroys the membranes lining 
the chest. 

But we've got another problem. Ac- 
cording to the law, inspections can 
only be conducted by EPA-trained pro- 
fessionals. However, in states such as 
North Dakota, there is a shortage of 
EPA certified inspectors. This short- 
age will prevent many schools from 
meeting the current October AHERA 
deadline. And because we have so few 
EPA trained personnel, some contrac- 
tors are inflating their prices to outra- 
geous levels. 

The State of North Dakota has 
taken positive steps to alleviate this 
shortage. During the next couple 
weeks, courses will be conducted in 
North Dakota to train as many as 140 
people for asbestos identification and 
abatement. Until now, a North Dako- 
tan who wanted to be certified had to 
travel all the way to Kansas. 

But even after taking the certifica- 
tion course, people will not know 
whether they passed for 3 or 4 weeks. 
Then come the bids, the time required 
to conduct inspections, and the time 
needed to formulate asbestos manage- 
ment plans. Completing all of these 
steps would, in many cases, take 
schools beyond the October deadline. 
And without an extension, many 
schools that have made a good faith 
effort to comply with AHERA could 
be slapped with heavy fines. 

I completely understand why some 
people fear that an extension could 
send the wrong signal to those respon- 
sible for asbestos identification and 
abatement. But, I don’t think that it 
will. Instead, a 6-month extension will 
send a message that Congress wants a 
thorough job done and will not toler- 
ate potentially life-threatening short- 
cuts. And it will show that we are will- 
ing to give those schools who need it a 
little more time to put together an 
adequate asbestos management plan. I 
honestly don't believe that the short 
extension we are advocating would en- 
courage schools to sit on their hands. 
It just gives them some breathing 
room. 

A 6-month deadline extension will 
help alleviate the burden that has 
been placed on many of our schools, 
which already face tight budgets and 
low teacher salaries. In many cases, 
the extension also will carry schools 
into their next budget cycle. This bill 
provides a pragmatic solution to a dif- 
ficult problem, and deserves prompt 
action by Congress. 
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8. 684 

At the request of Mr. Hernz, the 
name of the Senator from Maryland 
[Ms. MIKULSKI] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 684, a bill to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1986 to 
make permanent the targeted jobs 
credit. 

S. 1052 

At the request of Mr. SPECTER, the 
name of the Senator from Arizona 
Mr. McCain] was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 1052, a bill to establish a na- 
tional center for the U.S. Constitution 
within the Independence National His- 
torical Park in Philadelphia, PA. 

8. 1220 

At the request of Mr. KENNEDY, the 
name of the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. BREAUX] was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 1220, a bill to amend the 
Public Health Service Act to provide 
for a comprehensive program of edu- 
cation, information, risk reduction, 
training, prevention, treatment, care, 
and research concerning acquired im- 
munodeficiency syndrome. 

At the request of Mr. Hatcu, the 
name of the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. Domenicrt] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 1220, supra. 

8. 1301 

At the request of Mr. Leany, the 
name of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Srmon] was added as a cosponsor of S. 
1301, a bill to amend title 17, United 
States Code, to implement the Berne 
Convention for the Protection of Lit- 
erary and Artistic Works, as revised on 
July 24, 1971, and for other purposes. 

S. 1856 

At the request of Mr. Sasser, the 
names of the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. PELL], and the Senator 
from Hawaii [Mr. INOUYE] were added 
as cosponsors of S. 1856, a bill to 
amend chapter 25 of title 44, United 
States Code, to provide an authoriza- 
tion for the National Historical Publi- 
cations and Records Commission pro- 
grams, and for other purposes. 

8. 1877 

At the request of Mr. BRADLEY, the 
name of the Senator from Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr. SPECTER] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 1877, a bill to restore bal- 
ance among sources of supply for the 
Nation’s sweetener needs, and for 
other purposes. 

S. 2015 

At the request of Mr. Kennepy, the 
name of the Senator from New York 
(Mr. D’Amaro] was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 2015, a bill to amend the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act to 
extend for 1 year the application 
period under the Legalization Pro- 
gram. 

8. 2031 

At the request of Ms. MIKULSKI, the 

name of the Senator from New Jersey 
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(Mr. LAUTENBERG] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 2031, a bill to amend title 
5, United States Code, to include in- 
spectors of the Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service, inspectors of the 
U.S. Customs Service, and revenue of- 
ficers of the Internal Revenue Service 
with the immediate retirement provi- 
sions applicable to certain employees 
engaged in hazardous occupations. 


S. 2033 

At the request of Mr. THURMOND, the 
name of the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. BUMPERS] was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 2033, a bill to amend title 18, 
United States Code, with respect to 
child protection and obscenity en- 
forcement, and for other purposes. 


S. 2036 
At the request of Mr. THURMOND, the 
name of the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. ARMSTRONG] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 2036, a bill to redefine 
“extortion” for purposes of the Hobbs 
Act. 
8. 2042 
At the request of Mr. DURENBERGER, 
the name of the Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. Pryor] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 2042, a bill to authorize 
the Vietnam Women’s Memorial 
Project, Inc., to construct a statue at 
the Vietnam Veterans Memorial in 
honor and recognition of the women 
of the United States who served in the 
Vietnam conflict. 


S. 2083 
At the request of Mr. Hernz, the 
name of the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. Hecut] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 2083, a bill to ensure that certain 
railroad retirement benefits paid out 
of the dual benefits payments account 
are not reduced, and for other pur- 
poses. 
S. 2119 
At the request of Mr. Hernz, the 
name of the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. DaAscHLE], and the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina [Mr. San- 
FORD] were added as were cosponsors 
of S. 2119, a bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 to make perma- 
nent the exclusion from income of 


amounts received under qualified 
group legal services plans. 
8. 2123 


At the request of Mr. KENNEDY, the 
name of the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. SARBANES] was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 2123, a bill to provide hunger 
relief, and for other purposes. 


S. 2156 

At the request of Mr. Luck, the 
name of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Drxon] was added as a cosponsor of S. 
2156, a bill to amend the National 
School Lunch Act to require eligibility 
for free lunches to be based on the 
nonfarm income poverty guidelines 
prescribed by the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget. 
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8. 2170 
At the request of Mr. GRAHAM, the 
names of the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. BRADLEY], the Senator from Flor- 
ida (Mr. CHILES], and the Senator 
from California [Mr. WILSON] were 
added as cosponsors of S. 2170, a bill 
to support democracy and respect for 

human rights in Haiti. 


S. 2183 


At the request of Mr. PRESSLER, the 
names of the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. Cocuran] and the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. DAscHLE] were 
added as cosponsors of S. 2183, a bill 
to improve the provision of services 
under the Medicare and Medicaid pro- 
grams to individuals with Alzheimer’s 
disease or related disorders and to 
amend the Public Health Service Act 
to provide assistance for education, re- 
search, and treatment programs relat- 
ing to such disease and disorders. 


8. 2207 


At the request of Mr. MurkKowskKI, 
the name of the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. SPECTER] was added as a 
cosponsor of S. 2207, a bill to amend 
title 38, United States Code, to author- 
ize the Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs to provide assistive simians and 
dogs to veterans who, by reason of 
quadriplegia, are entitled to disability 
compensation under laws administered 
by the Veterans’ Administration. 


8. 2216 


At the request of Mr. COCHRAN, the 
names of the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. McCOoNNELL], the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. DANFORTH], the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. CoHEN], the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. GLENN], the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. GRAHAM], and the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
CHAFEE] were added as cosponsors of 
S. 2216, a bill to designate the Nation- 
al Space Technology Laboratories in 
Bay St. Louis, MS, as the “John C. 
Stennis Space Center.” 


S. 2299 


At the request of Mr. Leany, the 
name of the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. DeConcrin1] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 2299, a bill to eliminate 
the exemption for Congress from the 
application of certain provisions of 
Federal law relating to employment, 
and for other purposes. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 261 


At the request of Mr. PRESSLER, the 
names of the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. Stevens], the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. ROCKEFELLER], the Sena- 
tor from California [Mr. Cranston], 
and the Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. BYRD] were added as cosponsors 
of Senate Joint Resolution 261, a joint 
resolution designating the month of 
November 1988 as “National Alzhei- 
mer’s Disease Month.” 
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SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 266 
At the request of Mr. Syms, the 
name of the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. Gore] was added as a cosponsor 
of Senate Joint Resolution 266, a joint 
resolution to designate the week be- 
ginning June 12, 1988, as “National 

Scleroderma Awareness Week.” 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 291 

At the request of Mr. Cocnuran, the 
names of the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. HETLIINI, the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. Symms], the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Stennis], the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. THURMOND], the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. DUREN- 
BERGER], the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. Levin], and the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. STEVENS], were added as 
cosponsors of Senate Joint Resolution 
291, a joint resolution to designate the 
month of September 1988 as “National 
Sewing Month.” 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 103 

At the request of Mr. DeConcrn1, 
the name of the Senator from Oklaho- 
ma [Mr. Boren] was withdrawn as a 
cosponsor of Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution 103, a concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress 
that the President should award the 
Presidential Medal of Freedom to 
Charles E. Thornton, Lee Shapiro, and 
Jim Lindelof, citizens of the United 
States who were killed in Afghanistan. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 112 

At the request of Mr. Baucus, the 
names of the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. Stennis], the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Brncaman], the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Boren], the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina [Mr. SAN- 
FORD], the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. PROXMIRE], and the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. MELCHER], were added 
as cosponsors of Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 112, a concurrent resolu- 
tion expressing the intent of Congress 
regarding certain provisions of Public 
Laws 100-202 and 100-223. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 418 

At the request of Mr. Karnes, the 
names of the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. Boscuwitz], the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Bonn], and the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. RorH] were added 
as cosponsors of Senate Resolution 
418, a resolution to expedite consider- 
ation of the diesel fuel tax. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 421 

At the request of Mr. CRANSTON, the 
name of the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. WIRTH] was added as a cosponsor 
of Senate Resolution 421, a resolution 
expressing the sense of the Senate 
that W. Clark Durant III, Chairman 
of the Board of Directors of the Legal 
Services Corporation, be reprimanded 
and should resign. 
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AMENDMENTS SUBMITTED 


ACQUIRED IMMUNODEFICIENCY 
SYNDROME RESEARCH AND 
INFORMATION ACT 


HELMS AMENDMENT NO. 1980 


Mr. HELMS proposed an amend- 
ment to the bill (S. 1220) to amend the 
Public Health Service Act to provide 
for a comprehensive program of edu- 
cation, information, risk reduction, 
training, prevention, treatment, care, 
and research concerning acquired im- 
munodeficiency syndrome; as follows: 

At the appropriate place in the pending 
amendment, add the following new section: 

Sec. . Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, The Prohibition of Discrimina- 
tion in the Provision of Insurance Act of 
1986 (D.C, Law 6-170) is hereby repealed. 


ARMSTRONG AMENDMENT NO. 
1981 


Mr. ARMSTRONG proposed an 
amendment to the bill S. 1220, supra; 
as follows: 


At the appropriate place, insert the fol- 
lowing new section: 

Sec. . (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law or of this Act, or an amend- 
ment made by this Act, no State or local 
government organization shall be eligible to 
receive any funds authorized under this Act, 
or an amendment made by this Act, if such 
organization has any law, policy, or practice 
that— 

(1) forbids, discourages, or hinders spousal 
notification in AIDS cases; or 

(2) holds any physician, or any person in 
the State or local government organization's 
department of health (or comparable 
agency) who is authorized to act on behalf 
of any physician, criminally or civilly liable 
for spousal notification in AIDS cases. 

(b) The Secretary of Health and Human 
Services shall require State or local govern- 
ment organizations to certify that such or- 
ganizations meet the requirements of this 
section before such organizations are award- 
ed funds under this Act, or an amendment 
made by this Act. 

(ec) Upon application of a State or local 
government organization, the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services may waive the 
requirements of subsection (a) with respect 
to that organization for a period not to 
exceed two years if the Secretary deter- 
mines that such a waiver is necessary. 

(2) A State or local government organiza- 
tion shall be eligible to receive funds under 
this Act, or an amendment made by this 
Act, during any period not to exceed two 
years in which the Secretary has waived the 
requirements of subsection (a) with respect 
to that organization. 

(d) For purposes of this section— 

(1) the term “State or local government 
organization” means any State or political 
subdivision of any State or any department, 
agency, special purpose district, or other in- 
strumentality of a State or of a political 
subdivision of any State; and 

(2) the term “spousal notification in AIDS 
cases” means the act of any physician, or of 
any person in the State or local government 
organization’s department of health (or 
comparable agency) who is authorized to act 
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on behalf of any physician, in confidentially 
notifying the spouse of any patient who has 
tested positive for the presence of the prob- 
able causative agent of acquired immune de- 
ficiency syndrome that such test was posi- 
tive, even if the patient refuses to consent 
to such notification. 


HELMS AMENDMENT NO. 1982 


Mr. HELMS proposed an amend- 
ment to the bill S. 1220, supra; as fol- 
lows: 

At the appropriate place in the pending 
amendment, add the following new section: 

Sec. None of the funds provided under 
this Act or an amendment made by this Act 
shall be used to provide hypodermic needles 
or syringes. 


HELMS AMENDMENT NO. 1983 


Mr. HELMS proposed an amend- 
ment to the bill S. 1220, supra; as fol- 
lows: 

At the appropriate place in the pending 
amendment, add the following new section: 

Sec. . None of the funds provided under 
this Act or an amendment made by this Act 
shall be used to provide hypodermic needles 
or syringes to drug addicts. 


NOTICE OF HEARING 
COMMITTEE ON RULES AND ADMINISTRATION 
Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I wish to 
announce that the Committee on 
Rules and Administration will meet at 
9 a.m., on Thursday, May 12, 1988, in 
SR-301, Russell Senate Office Build- 
ing, to hold a hearing on S. 182 and its 
House companion, H.R. 435. S. 182, in- 
troduced by Senator RIEGLE, would 
amend title 3, United States Code, and 
the Uniform Time Act of 1966, to es- 
tablish a single poll closing time in the 
continental United States for Presi- 
dential general elections. H.R. 435 
passed the House of Representatives 
on November 10, 1987, and was re- 
ceived in the Senate and referred to 
the Rules Committee on that date. 

Members of Congress and other indi- 
viduals and organizations interested in 
testifying or submitting a statement 
for the hearing record are requested 
to contact Jack Sousa, chief counsel of 
the Rules Committee, on 224-5648. 


AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTEES 
TO MEET 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT AND 
PRODUCTIVITY 
Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Employment and Productivi- 
ty, of the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources, be authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
on Wednesday, April 27, 1988 to con- 
duct a hearing on “Youth Employ- 
ment and School to Work Transition.” 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENTAL AFFAIRS 
Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
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tee on Governmental Affairs be au- 
thorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate on Wednesday, April 27, 
1988, on the subject of Nuclear Regu- 
latory Commission restructuring. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate 
Committee on Armed Services be au- 
thorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate on Wednesday, April 27, 
1988 in executive session to markup 
the following bills: 

Fiscal year 1988 supplemental au- 
thorization bill. 

Department of Defense amended 
Budget Authorization Act, 1989. 

Amended Military Construction Au- 
thorization Act, 1989. 

Authorization for civil defense pro- 
grams for fiscal years 1989 and 1990. 

Fiscal year 1989 authorization for 
defense activities of the Department 
of Energy. 

S. 1826, Defense Supplies Security 
and Control Reform Act of 1987. 

S. 1892, Defense Industrial Base 
Preservation Act of 1987. 

S. 2152, to increase the Department 
of Defense transfer authority. 

S. 2254, Defense Industry and Tech- 
nology Act of 1988. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON COMMUNICATIONS 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Communications, of the 
Committee on Commerce, Science, and 
Transportation, be authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate on 
April 27, 1988, to hold a hearing on S. 
1935, the Communications Transfer 
Fee Act of 1987. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, NUTRITION, AND 

FORESTRY 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and For- 
estry be authorized to meet during the 
session of the Senate on Wednesday, 
April 27, 1988 to receive testimony on 
matters relating to the October 19 
market break. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING, HOUSING, AND URBAN 

AFFAIRS 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Banking, Housing, and Urban 
Affairs be allowed to meet during the 
session of the Senate on Wednesday, 
April 27, 1988, to conduct hearings on 
S. 2073, the Thrift Charter Enhance- 
ment Act of 1988. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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MISSOURI RIVER STREAM BANK 
STABILIZATION 


@ Mr. EXON. Mr. President, last night 
just before the Senate adjourned it 
took action which I wholeheartedly 
support and for which I have worked 
long and hard. By approving S. 2100, 
the Senate cleared the way for much 
needed streambank stabilization work 
on the Missouri River. I have been 
working toward that end for a portion 
of the Missouri River which borders 
Nebraska for many years. It is a big 
victory for Nebraska to see the neces- 
sary legislation approved here in the 
Senate and I will be working with our 
colleagues in the House of Representa- 
tives to ensure this legislation’s quick 
passage in the other body. 


As early as 1978, Congress recog- 
nized the significance and the recre- 
ational value of a portion of the Mis- 
souri River below the Gavins Point 
Dam between Nebraska and South 
Dakota. At that time, Congress desig- 
nated this stretch of the river as the 
Missouri National Recreation River. 
Unfortunately, the Federal Govern- 
ment never followed through with the 
streambank stabilization measures 
this area needed. Our late colleague, 
Senator Zorinsky, and I worked to- 
gether on this problem for a long time 
because we fully recognized the sig- 
nificance of the Missouri National 
Recreation River. Since I have been in 
the Senate this has been an issue of 
contention between Nebraska and the 
Federal Government. Bureaucratic 
bungling between Federal agencies has 
plagued our efforts. I am pleased that 
our efforts have now come to fruition 
and that the Senate’s support for 
streambank stabilization on this seg- 
ment of the river has once again been 
reaffirmed. 


Passage of S. 2100 will indeed be 
good news for those Nebraskans and 
South Dakotans who live in the area. 
They, too, have worked very hard 
toward this end. In a bigger sense, 
however, this legislation is good news 
for all Americans who believe that 
rivers protected under our wild and 
scenic rivers system are a national 
treasure and deserve to be protected. 
It does no good to designate a river for 
protection but then allow it to lose its 
value due to inattention and poor 
stewardship. This is truly a victory for 
the Missouri National Recreation 
River and I commend my colleagues 
on the Environment and Public Works 
Committee for complying with my 
many requests over the years and cor- 
recting a problem which has for far 
too long gone unaddressed. 
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MILITARY BASE 
CONSOLIDATIONS 


@ Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I under- 
stand that today the Senate Commit- 
tee on Armed Services is considering 
legislation which I originally intro- 
duced, along with Representative 
RICHARD ARMEY, to facilitate the con- 
solidation of some U.S. military bases. 

This base consolidation initiative is 
the product of long, complex consulta- 
tions between myself, Representative 
Armey, Secretary Carlucci, the senior 
Senator from Georgia [Sam NUNN], 
the senior Senator from Virginia 
[JOHN WARNER], House Chairman LES 
Aspin, and a host of staff. The work 
was not easy, and all involved parties 
were obliged to make some serious 
concessions in order to achieve consen- 
sus. 

I believe that the final product 
which we can lay before the commit- 
tee is fair and balanced. The Secretary 
of Defense has established a biparti- 
san Commission on the Consolidation 
of Military Bases. This legislation em- 
powers the Secretary to act upon the 
recommendations of the Commission 
and lays down the manner in which he 
may proceed to close bases. 

First, and most important, the legis- 
lation provides that, if any closures 
are to take place, the Secretary of De- 
fense must, within 15 days of receipt 
of the Commission’s report, himself 
report to the Congress that he intends 
to implement all of the Commission’s 
recommendations. I stress all, Mr. 
President, because the Secretary may 
not pick or choose among the Commis- 
sion’s reommendations. There is no 
danger of a Secretary playing politics 
here. He must accept the Commis- 
sion’s recommendation as a whole or 
not at all. 

In addition, if the Secretary decides 
that closures are to be implemented, 
he may not drag them out for political 
purposes. Closures must be initiated 
no later than September 30, 1995. In 
other words, we are not giving carte 
blanche to the Secretary of Defense. 
Rather, we are opening a window for a 
finite period of time in order that the 
Secretary may carry out a specific task 
which is vital to the security and the 
budgetary health of this Nation. 
When the task is completed, the 
window will be closed. 

The work will proceed promptly and, 
in my opinion, efficiently. The com- 
mission must report its findings to the 
Secretary no later than December 31, 
1988, and, as I mentioned earlier, the 
Secretary then has 15 days within 
which to decide whether or not to 
accept all of its recommendations. I do 
not believe that this strict timetable is 
unrealistic. The Department of De- 
fense already has the necessary data 
on the financial position of its various 
bases and the roles they play—or do 
not play—in the preservation of U.S. 
national security. In short, I believe 
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that the Commission can meet this 
deadline and turn in a top quality 
analysis. 

The formulators of this initiative are 
fully aware that some local communi- 
ties can be negatively impacted by the 
closure of military facilities. Conse- 
quently, this legislation allows the 
Secretary of Defense to make econom- 
ic adjustment assistance available to 
impacted communities. 

When military property is deter- 
mined to be available for sale, the Sec- 
retary of Defense shall first inform 
other Federal instrumentalities of the 
availability of the property and, if 
offers are received, the property shall 
be sold to these instrumentalities at 
fair market value, if all the necessary 
funding will be available within a rea- 
sonable period of time. 

If no fair market value offers are re- 
ceived, the Secretary may convey 
DOD property at less than fair market 
value if DOD can, nonetheless, prove 
that this course of action will produce 
savings. In addition, property may be 
conveyed to State or local govern- 
ments at less than market value if the 
property in question is to be used for 
airport, education, or health purposes 
in accordance with a State or local 
reuse plan. 

Mr. President, this legislation is long 
overdue and I am saddened to have to 
admit already that when this proposal 
comes to the floor it will, most likely, 
prove extremely controversial. There 
is no one in this body who is unac- 
quainted with the budgetary crisis 
facing this Nation. And yet we persist 
in maintaining military bases which 
have no visible military use. We no 
longer need to guard the pony express 
routes to the wild west. We no longer 
need to maintain moated forts to 
guard against assault by British sailing 
ships. We no longer need to maintain 
the mass of bases called for in World 
War II when we were a nation under 
arms. 

We all know why these unnecessary 
bases have been kept open. We have 
maintained them for selfish political 
reasons in order to maintain a flow of 
defense dollars into our States. But 
the budgetary good times are gone 
and, if I may steal a phrase from 
Herblock of the Washington Post, 
“Fort Pork Barrel must close.” 

We simply cannot justify throwing 
money away to maintain bases for our 
own political purposes. The eye of the 
public is on us, and if we wish to con- 
tinue to criticize $900 wrenches, $600 
toilet seat covers, and $200 hammers, 
we are going to have to acknowledge 
that some of the Pentagon waste and 
abuse emanates from this Chamber 
and stop it. 

Mr. President, a conservative esti- 
mate of the potential savings of allow- 
ing DOD to consolidate its bases—and 
I stress a conservative estimate—is $2 
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billion annually. That figure derives 
from the Grace Commission, which 
mentions that savings could actually 
prove greater. 

How can we conceivably justify 
throwing away $2 billion per year? 
That money would be folded into the 
Treasury to reduce the national debt. 
Conversely, the savings could be uti- 
lized to make savings in the overall de- 
fense budget. Either way, the U.S. tax- 
payer would know that they were re- 
ceiving some return on their $2 billion 
rather than pumping it into Senators’ 
statewide popularity campaigns. 

In closing Mr. President, I repeat 
that the eye of the public is upon us. 
This matter has attracted increasing 
attention in the national press. When 
the Senate comes to consider this 
matter, the senior Senator from Geor- 
gia, the senior Senator from Virginia, 
and I will be on the floor to fight for 
passage of base consolidation legisla- 
tion. Then we will see which Members 
of this Chamber are truly dedicated to 
rooting out fraud, waste, and abuse 
from our national defense budget. 


JUDITH WALKER STATEMENT 
ON BETTER CHILD CARE 


@ Mr. SIMON. Mr. President. Judith 

Walker, the Commissioner of the De- 

partment of Human Services in Chica- 

go recently testified before the Labor 
and Human Resources Committee in 
favor of Senator Dopp's Act for Better 

Child Care. As a cosponsor of this bill, 

I join Judith Walker in recognizing 

the need to expand child care opportu- 

nities for poor and working class fami- 
lies. 

As Commissioner Walker states, 
“The passage of this bill is critical to 
the self-sufficiency of low-income fam- 
ilies and the safety and development 
of the Nation’s children.” We must 
make the availability of quality child 
care a national priority. I ask that 
Judith Walker’s statement appear in 
the RECORD. 

The statement follows: 

‘TESTIMONY ON THE ACT FOR BETTER CHILD 
CARE BEFORE THE SENATE LABOR AND RE- 
SOURCES COMMITTEE 
The Act for Better Child Care (“ABC”) is 

a comprehensive effort to improve the qual- 
ity and accessibility of day care for low- 
income families. The passage of this bill is 
critical to the self-sufficiency of low-income 
families and the safety and development of 
the Nation’s children. 

Day care is an employment issue. The low 
wage jobs prevalent today do not allow fam- 
ilies to pay the high price of private day 
care. In most families it is necessary for 
both parents to work in order to support 
their children, making day care a critical 
issue for their pre-schoolers, and after- 
school care a need for their older children. 
In single parent families the day care need 
is all the more urgent. Single mothers in Il- 
linois earned an average of $7,195 in 1984— 
nowhere near enough to allow them to pay 
the going rate of $1,800-$3,000 per year per 
child for nonsubsidized care. 
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Day care is also a welfare issue. If more 
subsidized day care were available, more 
AFDC mothers would be able to free them- 
selves from the welfare system and earn a 
living. Unfortunately, few long-term AFCD 
recipients have the education and training 
to qualify for well-paid jobs. To support 
their families, parents must have subsidized 
day care. A couple of days off of the typical 
minimum-wage service industry job when 
informal child care arrangements fall 
through can mean the loss of a job—and a 
return to welfare. 

Most importantly, day care is a children’s 
issue. Those who will make up our society in 
the coming years deserve more than custodi- 
al care. Improved standards for licensing of 
facilities and increased training of day care 
workers will translate to better quality care 
for the Nation’s young. 

We are concerned about the portion of 
the current bill which is being interpreted 
by some to exclude religious institutions 
from participation in ABC programs. We 
understand that negotiations are taking 
place which will ensure that sections 19 and 
20 of the bill will not restrict the creation of 
needed daycare slots. 

One other area of concern in the bill is 
section 11, which delineates the composition 
of statewide ABC advisory groups. This list 
of participants neglects to include local 
units of Government, which often operate 
Federal child care programs. It is important 
that governments that run programs funded 
through ABC be represented on these advi- 
sory bodies. 

With these minor improvements, the Act 
for Better Child Care promises to address 
the array of day care issues facing low- 
income Americans today. 

I thank you in advance for your support 
on this crucial bill to support children and 
families. 


STATUE TO HONOR FEMALE 
VIETNAM VETERANS 


e Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, I am 
proud to join with many of my col- 
leagues in cosponsoring S. 2042, legis- 
lation to authorize the construction of 
a statue to honor the female veterans 
who served our country proudly 
during the Vietnam war. 


Today, the Vietnam Veterans Memo- 
rial on the Mall in Washington stands 
as a moving testament to those who 
died in Vietnam and to those who sur- 
vived. Unfortunately, the statue at the 
memorial does not include a female 
soldier. I believe that this oversight 
should be remedied. 


Last night, a TV movie illustrated 
some of the important roles that 
women played in Vietnam. In fact, Mr. 
President, the movie understated their 
contribution. Few people know that 
over 10,000 American women served in 
Vietnam during the war. Their brav- 
ery and their sacrifices should be for- 
mally recognized by the Government. 

On behalf of the over 3,000 female 
veterans in my home State of Arkan- 
sas, and on behalf of our male veter- 
ans, many of whom have commented 
directly to me on their disappointment 
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that women were not included in the 
Vietnam Memorial, I urge the Senate 
to act expeditiously on this worth- 
while piece of legislation.e 


UPDATED REPORT BY THE CON- 
GRESSIONAL RESEARCH SERV- 
ICE ON THE CONTINUING RES- 
OLUTION FOR FISCAL YEAR 
1988 


@ Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, on 
March 4, I submitted to the RECORD a 
Congressional Research Service report 
which looked into the continuing reso- 
lution for fiscal year 1988 and focused 
on the number of items which were in 
the final version of that legislation but 
which were in neither the House-nor 
the Senate-passed bills. 


The report, dated February 24, 1988, 
indicated that 47 items in the fiscal 
year 1988 continuing resolution origi- 
nated in the conference committee. 
However, I have recently received an 
updated version of this CRS report, 
dated April 1, 1988, which indicates 
that there were 13 conference origi- 
nated items in that continuing resolu- 
tion. The significant difference be- 
tween the two reports was attributed 
by CRS to a refinement in the meth- 
odology for determining whether an 
item was originated by the conference. 


As I indicated in my remarks of 
March 4, I am not making any judg- 
ment as to the merits of any of these 
conference originated items. However, 
I believe that it would be better as a 
matter of procedure and that there 
would be less public cynicism if items 
that were adopted in conference, 
which were in neither the House nor 
the Senate passed bills, were separate- 
ly listed somewhere in the conference 
report. In fact, the reduction in the 
list of conference originated items 
from 47 to 13 with respect to the huge 
continuing resolution for fiscal year 
1988 suggests that the compilation of 
such a list for future pieces of legisla- 
tion would not be burdensome and 
would, in fact, be well worth the effort 
in counteracting the popular impres- 
sion that legislation is chock full of 
such conference originated items. Fur- 
thermore, the fact that CRS itself ini- 
tially was in error as to the number of 
conference originated items points out 
the difficulty that outside observers 
can have in preparing such a list and 
points out the value in having the Ap- 
propriations Committee itself make 
such a compilation. 

I commend this updated CRS report 
to the attention of my colleagues and 
ask that this report be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The report follows: 
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(CRS Report for Congress, Apr. 1, 1988] 
CONTINUING APPROPRIATIONS FOR FISCAL 
YEAR 1988: CONFERENCE INITIATIVES IN 
PLT Law 100-202 
(By James Saturno, Analyst in American 
National Government, Government Divi- 
sion) 
ABSTRACT 


This report provides information on provi- 
sions included in the FY 1988 Continuing 
Resolution (P.L. 100-202) which appear to 
have been initiated by the conferees. This 
information includes data regarding funding 
for appropriation accounts and related pro- 
visions in the law. 

NOTE 


This report revises and supersedes one 
that was originally prepared at the request 
of Honorable Carl Levin of Michigan, and 
was inserted in the Congressional Record 
(daily edition) of March 4, 1988 at pp. 
$2083-2085. It is reproduced for general con- 
gressional use with the permission of Sena- 
tor Levin. 

INTRODUCTION 


This report provides information on con- 
ference initiatives included in the fiscal year 
1988 continuing resolution (Public Law 100- 
202). For the purposes of this report, the 
term “initiative” includes: (1) changes in 
specific appropriations accounts that exceed 
the scope of the difference between House 
and Senate recommendations, and (2) provi- 
sions which appear to be new language in 
the law (i.e. language not included in earlier 


The term “initiative” does not include 
cases in which the dollar amounts were 
below the scope of the difference between 
House and Senate recommendations. These 
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are shown in Table 1 for informational pur- 
poses, but are not specified in Table 2. 

Additionally, this report is based primarily 
on examination of language in the Continu- 
ing Resolution as enacted which did not 
appear in the earlier House- or Senate- 
passed or reported individual appropriations 
bills. The term “initiative” as used in this 
report, however, also excludes provisions 
which were addressed in any of the reports 
which accompanied the individual appro- 
priations bills. 

Items cited as conference initiatives for 
this report were not necessarily considered 
to be in violation of the rules. 

A conference agreement is generally con- 
fined to the specific areas of disagreement 
between the two chambers. However, the 
second chamber to act on a measure may 
sometimes cast its version in the form of an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute for 
the entire text as passed by the first cham- 
ber. It may be difficult, if not impractical, in 
this type of situation to identify each 
matter in disagreement and the scope of dis- 
agreement, because technically the House 
and Senate are in disagreement over the 
entire text of the measure.* In the case of 
the FY 1988 Continuing Resolution, each of 
the 13 appropriations bills included by ref- 
erence in H.J. Res. 395 by the House was 
the subject of separate amendments in the 
nature of a substitute in the Senate. In the 
absence of a point of order or a ruling by 
the Parliamentarian of either house it is not 
possible to determine for this report the 
latitude allowed the conferees in such cir- 
cumstances. 

The first part of this report consists of 
two tables compiled from data supplied by 
the House Appropriations Committee. The 
first table summarizes the number of appro- 
priation accounts in each of the 13 appro- 
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priations acts which comprise the Continu- 
ing Resolution. This table indicates cases in 
which the conference agreement appropri- 
ated funds at a level that was either greater 
than or less than the recommendations of 
both the House and the Senate. The second 
table specifies each of those accounts in 
which the conference agreement appropri- 
ated funds at a higher level than the recom- 
mendation of either house. The data for 
Table 2 are not sufficient to allow judge- 
ments to be made about the overall budget- 
ary impact of the Act. It may be noted, how- 
ever, that the Act complied with the budget- 
ary constraints set in the congressional- 
presidential summit agreement on the 
budget reached November 20, 1987. Addi- 
tionally, this does not take into consider- 
ation any restructuring of accounts under- 
taken by the conferees. 

The second part includes a selection of ex- 
cerpts from the joint Explanatory State- 
ment of the Committee of Conference. 
These were used to determine new language 
inserted in the law by the conferees. To gen- 
erate an initial list, it was inferred that pro- 
visions beginning with languge such as “the 
conferees insert,” “the conferees direct,” 
but which included no indication of the 
house of origin, were inserted at the initia- 
tive of the conferees. Provisions so identi- 
fied were then subjected to further screen- 
ing by searching for any mention of them in 
the House and Senate versions of the Con- 
tinuing Resolution and the individual ap- 
propriations bills as they were passed or re- 
ported in each house, and then by searching 
in the accompanying reports. Assistance for 
this was provided by the staffs of the Ap- 
propriations and Budget committees and 
subject specialists from other CRS research 
divisions. 


TABLE 1.—APPROPRIATIONS ACCOUNTS IN THE FISCAL YEAR 1988 CONTINUING RESOLUTION FUNDED EITHER LESS THAN OR GREATER THAN THE RECOMMENDATIONS OF BOTH HOUSES 


OF CONGRESS + 


Appropriations act 


1 Accounts were identified using tubular data supplied by the House Appropriations Committee. 


Number of accounts 
agreement less than 22 
Total number either House or a Hse 
Senate or 

recommendation 
12 53 2 
59 7 9 
4 3 0 
38 16 l 
4l 1 2 
55 39 2 
80 18 6 
101 59 1 
34 27 2 
16 2 1 
96 10 3 
55 13 1 
54 30 l 
713 218 31 


TABLE 2.—APPROPRIATIONS ACCOUNTS FUNDED FOR FISCAL YEAR 1988 AT A LEVEL GREATER THAN EITHER HOUSE OR SENATE RECOMMENDATIONS + 


House recommendation Senate recommendation Conference agreement 


Account 


es ee ae State, the Judiciary and Related Agencies: 
itie l—Department of Justice: (1) Legal 


counsel 
Dre Constitution—salaries and expenses. 


Both the House and Senate versions of H.J. Res. 
395 incorporated by reference 13 separate appro- 
priations bills as they had been either passed or re- 
ported in their respective house. 


For more information see U.S. Library of Con- 


gress. Congressional Research Service. Resolving 
Legislative Differences in Congress: Conference 
Committees and Amendments Between the Houses. 
1 seg 84-214 GOV by Stanley Bach. Washing- 
ton, x 


$7,000,000 


"$14,750,000 21,000,000 
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TABLE 2.—APPROPRIATIONS ACCOUNTS FUNDED FOR FISCAL YEAR 1988 AT A LEVEL GREATER THAN EITHER HOUSE OR SENATE RECOMMENDATIONS +—Continued 


Coes» 


Transportation: (1) Federal Highway Administration—bridge capacity improvements (highway trust fund) 18 
M) Treasury, Postal Service, and general government: 
0 e Service 1 Patent he Department of Labor LE aD eR Be E E OO Re | CO DE EAE a OS TE MONTE 


House recommendation Senate recommendation Conference agreement 


1 This table was derived from data supplied by the House Appropriations Committee. 


SELECTED PROVISIONS IN THE Acr MAKING 
CONTINUING APPROPRIATIONS FOR FISCAL 
Year 1988 (PusLıc Law 100-202) THAT 
APPEAR To BE New LANGUAGE INSERTED BY 
THE CONFEREES ' 

SECTION 101—CONTINUING APPROPRIATIONS. 

(A) Commerce, Justice, and State, the Ju- 
diciary and Related Agencies Appropria- 
tions Act, 1988: 

Waiver of section 15(a) of the State De- 
partment Basic Authorities Act of 1956.— 
Appropriates $4,500,000 as proposed by the 
Senate instead of $4,000,000 as proposed by 
the House and includes new language waiv- 
ing section 15(a) of the State Department 
Basic Authorities Act of 1956, p. 494. 

Establishing a new permanent appropria- 
tion.—Inserts a new provision which estab- 
lishes a permanent appropriation for the 
North Atlantic Assembly ($100,000 annual- 
ly), the Interparliamentary Union ($90,000), 
and the U.S.-Mexico and U.S.-Canada 
groups ($50,000 each), to be divided equally 
ao House and Senate delegations, p. 

Prohibition of waivers of FCC cross-own- 
ership rules.—Inserts new language which 
prohibits the use of funds appropriated by 
this Act or any other Act to repeal, modify, 


The information for this compilation was ob- 
tained from the Joint Explanatory Statement of 
the Committee of Conference as included in the 
Conference Report to Accompany H.J. Res. 395, 
Making Further Continuing Appropriations for the 
Fiscal Year Ending September 30, 1989 (H. Report 
100-498). These provisions listed here do not appear 
in the individual appropriations bills, which were 
incorporated by reference into the Joint Resolution 
by the House and Senate. They also do not appear 
in the reports which accompany those bills. All pas- 
sages are verbatim excerpts from the Joint Explan- 
atory Statement, as are all of the page citations. 


or reexamine regulations of the Federal 
Communications Commission regarding 
cross-ownership of a daily newspaper and a 
television station in a major media market, 
or to extend the time period of current 
grants of temporary waivers to achieve com- 
pliance with such regulations, p. 504. 

Small Business Development Centers pro- 
gram.—* * * new language clarifies SBA’s 
authority to make a grant in one year even 
if all, or almost all, of the performance is to 
occur the following year. 

The conference agreement includes new 
language which prohibits the Small Busi- 
ness Administration from expending any 
funds to adopt or implement any rules or 
regulations for the Small Business Develop- 
ment Centers program, although it may re- 
examine the need for regulations and the 
nature thereof. 

In addition, SBA is prohibited from ac- 
complishing indirectly and outside the regu- 
latory process what they are prohibited 
from doing by regulation, p. 509. 

Waiver of section 701 of the U.S. Informa- 
tion and Cultural Exchange Act of 1948 and 
sections 201(2) and 204 of H.R. 1777 (not en- 
acted).—Inserts new language to earmark 
$36,900,000 for the television service and 
waives sections 201(2) and 204 of H.R. 1777 
(the Foreign Relations Authorization Act, 
fiscal years 1988 and 1989) and section 701 
of the United States Information and Cul- 
a Exchange Act of 1948, as amended, p. 

12. 

Transfer authority for USIA and the 
Board for International Broadcasting.—In- 
serts new language which permits funds 
provided to the U.S. Information Agency 
and the Board for International Broadcast- 
ing for facilities modernization, including 
unobligated balances available from prior 


1,150,142,000 +166, 


830,100,000 
232,961,900 


918,000 
189,000 
1,241,254,000 


1,179,014,000 


8 416,000 
49,967,000 57,815,000 


237,000 
1,000 


years, to be transferred between the two 
agencies ... with the proviso that such 
transfers will be subject to the approval of 
the House and Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittees pursuant to section 608 of this Act, 
p. 514. 

(B) Department of Defense Appropria- 
tions Act, 1988: 

(C) District of Columbia Appropriations, 
1988: 

(D) Energy and Water Development Ap- 
propriations Act, 1988: 

(E) Foreign Operations, Export Financ- 
ing, and Related Programs Appropriations 
Act, 1988: 

(F) Department of Housing and Urban 
Development—Independent Agencies Ap- 
propriations Act, 1988: 

Recoupling section 8 vouchers and the 
rental rehabilitation program.—The confer- 
ees have agreed on language “recoupling” 
Section 8 vouchers with the rental rehabili- 
tation program. Without the committee of 
Section 8 vouchers for approximately 50 
percent of the units made available under 
rental rehabilitation grants, the program 
would no longer serve a sufficiently ade- 
quate number of low-income families. The 
issue was not addressed by either House, p. 
839. 

Emergency shelter grants.—Inserts lan- 
guage appropriating $8,000,000 for emergen- 
cy shelter grants, p. 841. 

Korean War Memorial fund.—Language 
has also been added, which was not included 
in either the House or Senate bills, that per- 
mits interest to be paid on contributions to 
the Korean War Memorial Fund and the 
use of up to $125,000 of the fund for admin- 
istrative support costs, p. 844. 

(G) Department of the Interior and Relat- 
ed Agencies Appropriations Act, 1988: 
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(H) Departments of Labor, Health and 
Human Services, and Education, and Relat- 
ed Agencies Appropriations Act, 1988: 

(I) Legislative Branch Appropriations Act, 
1988: 

(J) Military Construction Appropriations 
Act, 1988: 

Homeporting.—Adds language which pro- 
vides that any limitation on fiscal year 1987 
funds for homeporting at Everett, Washing- 
ton shall not apply unless the limitation was 
enacted by September 30, 1987, p. 1029. 

(K) Rural Development, Agriculture and 
Related Agencies Appropriations Act, 1988: 

(L) Department of Transportation and 
Related Agencies Appropriations Act, 1988: 

Exemption for a Highway widening dem- 
onstration project.—Inserts (sec. 352) per- 
manent authorizing language, including a 
permanent exemption from any limitation 
on obligations for Federal-aid highways and 
highway safety construction programs. The 
House and Senate bills contained no similar 
provisions, p. 1134. 

(M) Treasury, Postal Service, and General 
Development Appropriations Act, 1988: 

National security and emergency pre- 
paredness telecommunications initiatives.— 
Inserts a provision proposed by the Admin- 
istration which would make available from 
existing resources funding for national secu- 
rity and emergency preparedness telecom- 
munications initiatives that are carried out 
by the National Communications System, p. 
1179. 

Non-disclosure agreements.—Inserts a pro- 
vision regarding non-disclosure agreements, 
p. 1179.@ 


A CHILD IS A TERRIBLE THING 
TO WASTE 


@ Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, today I 
am including in the RECORD an excel- 
lent and thought-provoking article by 
Diane Granat, that appeared in the 
Washingtonian in December 1987. The 
article is an enlightening case-study of 
one prekindergarten classroom at the 
Garrison School here in Washington, 
DC. This article is also far more than 
a case-study, for it speaks to an alarm- 
ing and growing national problem 
among very young children who are 
entering our school system ill- 
equipped to handle even the most ru- 
dimentary tasks, let alone know how 
to say more than their own names. 
This is a disturbing problem, and 
when left unaddressed these problems 
only grow more complicated. 

The statistics in this article are 
alarming. Among our 4- and 5-year- 
olds it is estimated that: 1 in 4 chil- 
dren are poor; 14 percent are the chil- 
dren of teenage mothers; and at least 
25 percent may never graduate from 
high school. 

These are the children most vulnera- 
ble to falling through the cracks as 
they enter the school system. When 
these problems are left unaddressed, 
these children become prime candi- 
dates for dropping out, welfare de- 
pendency, and teen parenting. Many 
of these children are the offspring of 
teen mothers who are unable to or un- 
prepared to provide these children 
with the developmental stimulation 
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and instruction they desperately need 
at a young age. 

Mr. President, there are answers to 
these problems and ways to better pre- 
pare these young children before they 
enter the school system and before 
their problems are irreversible. The 
Committee on Economic Development 
published a new study last year enti- 
tled “Children in Need.” This study es- 
timated that for every $1 invested in 
early prevention and intervention pro- 
grams can save $4.75 in later costs of 
remedial education, welfare, and 
crime. Every $1 invested in programs 
such as Women, Infants and Children 
[WIC] saves as much as $3 in hospital 
costs for problems such as premature 
or low-birth-weight babies. The aver- 
age cost of prenatal care is about $400, 
while the average cost for intensive 
care for an underweight newborn is 
$13,600. We know these programs 
work and, yet, Headstart for pre- 
schoolers serves only 19 percent of the 
income eligible children and WIC 
serves only 40 percent of the income 
eligible mothers. 

Prevention is the wisest investment 
we can make to solve many of the 
problems we face in our schools. We 
literally have a choice of “paying now, 
or paying later.“ In Illinois, it cost 
about $3,000 per year to provide pre- 
school education for 3-, 4-, and 5- year- 
olds, but $30,000 to incarcerate some- 
one at the Marion, IL prison. 

Yet, our Nation spends only $1 bil- 
lion on educating children 5 years and 
younger, while it spends hundreds of 
billions on educating children over 5. 
The situation is improving but far 
from ideal. The number of children 
enrolled in preschools has risen. Un- 
fortunately though, the greatest in- 
crease has been among families with 
incomes over $35,000, where over 50 
percent of 3-year-olds were enrolled in 
preschool, Among those with incomes 
of less than $10,000 a year, only 17 
percent of 3-year-olds were enrolled. 

Finally, we need to serve more than 
just newborns and preschoolers. We 
also need to address the home life of 
children in the critical first through 
third years of life. Most parents have 
few, if any, of the parenting skills nec- 
essary to meet all of their children’s 
needs and to properly prepare them 
for school. Poverty only exacerbates 
this entire problem. In Missouri, a 
highly innovative Parents as Teachers 
Program sends educators into homes 
to teach child-rearing skills to parents 
with children up to age 3. Followup 
tests of children who have participat- 
ed in this program have shown that 
these children are significantly more 
advanced than a control group on in- 
tellectual skills and social develop- 
ment. These programs need to be read- 
ily available to those in need in order 
— we may spread these success sto- 

es. 
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In the report of the task force on 
the Chicago Public Schools of which I 
chaired in 1985, one of the primary 
recommendations was to improve pre- 
school education and its availability 
for 3- and 4-year-olds. I continue to 
support these recommendations to 
expand preschool and preventive edu- 
cation and health programs, and I will 
continue in my work to draw attention 
to these children who are the future 
of our world and deserving of a better 
chance. 

Mr. President, I ask that this state- 
ment and the attached article be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The material follows: 


{From the Washingtonian magazine, 
December 1987] 


A CHILD Is A TERRIBLE THING To WASTE 


(By Diane Granat) 


One day last year in Joan Grant’s pre-kin- 
dergarten classroom at the Garrison School, 
the four-year-olds were fiddling with some 
straws. One boy held a straw to his lips and 
pretended to take a long draw on it. 

“What are you doing?” Grant asked. 

“That’s how you smoke a joint,” the child 
answered. 

“What's a joint?“ his teacher asked with 
mock naiveté. 

“It’s smoking herb,” chimed in the other 
four-year-olds. 

“Oh, you mean like rosemary, parsley, and 
thyme?” 

“Miss Grant,” sighed a child, “you don’t 
know nothing.” 

Wise to the ways of their world at a very 
young age, the children in Grant’s District 
of Columbia classroom are what sociologists 
call the “educationally disadvantaged.” 
Some will refute that label, but others will 
never shake the ill effects of poverty. They 
are street smart, but they may never learn 
the skills needed to cope in a larger world. 

Garrison School, at 12th and S streets, 
Northwest, is three blocks from Logan 
Circle, where young professional people are 
renovating Victorian houses, and six blocks 
from a fearsome heroin-and-cocaine market. 
It is a neighborhood where one-third of the 
families live below the federal poverty line, 
with income this year of less than $11,200 
for a family of four. At Cardozo, the local 
high school, eleventh-graders rank in the 
bottom quarter of the nation in reading. De- 
spite Logan Circle’s gentrification, street 
crime and prostitution still thrive there. 

Hidden from the well-off newcomers are 
the grim lives of the neighborhood's worst- 
off youngsters. Two blocks from the school, 
a six-year-old finds his mother knocked out 
from drugs. A neighbor watches as the child 
fills a tin pan with water, splashes his moth- 
er’s face, and puts a cold pack on her neck 
without a hint of panic, appearing well- 
practiced in the task. On street corners, 
children as young as ten serve as runners 
for drug dealers, delivering packets of co- 
caine or crack. In cramped apartments, tod- 
dlers are exposed to sex in the rooms they 
share with mothers and their boyfriends. 

These are the sad scenes, but they're not 
the full picture. The children of heroin ad- 
dicts are far fewer than the children of 
police officers, government workers, or store 
clerks. Two-thirds of the area’s residents 
live above the poverty line, and even those 
caught in the meanest economic conditions 
display enormous resiliency. Most parents 
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are well-meaning, struggling to do well by 
their children. But many, Grant says, just 
don’t know how. 

For 30 years as a teacher at Garrison, and 
while living in the same house on 13th 
Street for all of her 53 years. Grant has 
watched the changes in the neighborhood's 
children. She is not always happy with what 
has happened to them. 

The children come to Grant at the age of 
four or five or six, with speech that is barely 
intelligible. They often are unable to identi- 
fy colors or their body parts, and they 
answer only to names like “Baby Brother.” 
Their attention spans are so short that they 
squirm when Grant reads them a four-page 
story. Some straggle in late or take naps 
when they get to school because they get 
little sleep in their noisy homes. They know 
the players on Miami Vice, but not on 
Mister Roger’s Neighborhood. 

Although Grant usually teaches prekin- 
dergarten, this year she is experimenting 
with a combined pre-kindergarten, kinder- 
garten, and first grade—a mix of ages that 
prompts her to call her classroom “‘a little 
red schoolhouse.” 

In the classroom, Grant tries to rescue the 
children who could easily fall through the 
cracks in the educational system. “Through 
some strange providential feeling, I think 
I'm going to make a difference,” she says. If 
she can catch them early enough, with her 
demanding but good-humored style, she 
thinks that maybe she can break poverty’s 
brutal cycle. But, she admits, “It’s a war 
from the start.” 

Reflecting on the area’s epidemic of 
unwed, pregnant teenagers, Grant says: 
“For the past ten years I’ve gotten a whole 
new mother. The mothers are like children. 
The mothers end up calling me Mama.” 

As much as she faults parents who do not 
prepare their children for school, she be- 
lieves they are victims of a much larger 
social problem. “Nobody has cared about 
these people. They are just written off.” As 
for the children, something's happened to 
them by the age of six. It’s like they never 
had a chance.” 

Children in America are officially invisible 
from the moment they leave the hospital 
after birth until they must begin their 
formal schooling at the age of five or six. 
Kindergarten is often the rite of passage 
from their parents’ hands to the communi- 
ty’s hands, the point at which they start 
down this nation’s traditional avenue of op- 
portunity. 

But by kindergarten it may be too late. 

Too many children at the age of five lack 
the tools necessary to succeed in school. 
They are hurt as early as conception with a 
woman's decision to continue smoking, 
drinking, or using drugs during her preg- 
nancy—any of which can inhibit a baby’s de- 
velopment. As infants, they do not receive 
nourishing meals, timely immunizations, 
and regular medical care. Their vision, hear- 
ing, and speech problems are not picked up 
early, when they are easier to fix. At three 
and four, they miss out on valuable pre- 
school programs like Head Start. They may 
be physically battered; more commonly, 
they are emotionally deprived, with their 
3 * and joy in learning already stunt- 


None of these are exclusive problems of 
the poor. Low birth weight and crippling 
diseases do not respect social class, and cru- 
elty and indifference can be present in the 
wealthiest homes. Swaddling an infant in 
Baby Dior or enrolling a toddler in Gym- 
boree classes or any of the other perquisites 
of prosperity are no guarantee of success. 
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Poverty, nevertheless, is the most exacer- 
bating factor in problems among the young. 
Says David A. Hamburg, president of the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York: “Almost 
every form of childhood damage is more 
prevalent among the poor—increased infant 
mortality, gross malnutrition, recurrent and 
untreated health problems, child abuse, 
educational disability, low achievement, 
early pregnancy, alcohol and drug abuse, 
and failure to become economically self-suf- 
ficient.” With the inner city's stresses, child 
psychiatrist Stanley Greenspan says, “if you 
wanted a prescription for failure, you 
couldn't plan it in a better way.“ 

Of the four- and five-year-olds entering 
school in the United States this fall—the 
high school graduating class of the year 
2000—experts estimate that: 

One in four is poor. 

Fourteen percent are the children of teen- 
age mothers. 

As many as 15 percent are immigrants 
who speak a language other than English. 

One in six has no health insurance. 

At least 25 percent may never graduate 
from high school. 

In metropolitan Washington, 12 percent 
of the children aged five and under—rough- 
ly 26,000 young children—were living below 
the poverty line at the time of the 1980 
Census. Within DC, 29 percent of the chil- 
dren in that age group—or 11,515 children— 
lived in poverty. 

Although nationally there are more poor 
white children than black children, a black 
child is nearly three times more likely to be 
born in poverty than a white one, and in 
Washington the majority of poor children 
are black. Regardless of race, the area’s 
poor children are not confined to DC—as in- 
dicated above, more than half live in the 
suburbs. 

“Look at the statistics and you see how 
many children are in desperate trouble, and 
how many of those children are in desperate 
trouble through no fault of their own,” says 
Democratic Congressman George Miller, of 
California, chairman of the House Select 
Committee on Children, Youth, and Fami- 
lies. “They have committed no crime, they 
have done nobody wrong. They just hap- 
pened to be born poor, in some instances to 
be born as a minority, to be born in the 
wrong neighborhood. And they're in trou- 
ble, they’re so badly damaged by the time 
they reach their fifth birthday. There 
aren't a lot of five-year-olds who have 
struck out at society to the point of deserv- 
ing that kind of treatment.” 

In this city of riches, it is easy to say the 
problem is someone else's. But as Chicago 
businessman-philanthropist Irving Harris 
says: “It is not only the poor who are in 
trouble. We are all in trouble.” 

When a child's life goes sour, we all pay 
the price down the line. We pay for training 
illiterate workers who cannot meet the de- 
mands of today’s technical jobs; we pay for 
welfare and health care for the economical- 
ly dependent; we pay for crime control and 
prisons and security systems for our homes. 

For all the often-expressed criticism of lib- 
erals as “throwing money at problems,” 
there is a growing consensus among policy- 
makers that there are programs that work, 
and they work in a cost-effective way. 

Experts know that preventive steps in the 
early years can change a child’s life, and 
also save society money in the long run. For 
every dollar spent on first-rate preschool 
programs like Head Start, studies show that 
we can save $4.75 later in the cost of remedi- 
al education, welfare, and crime. Every 
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dollar invested in the Special Supplemental 
Food Program for Women, Infants, and 
Children (referred to as WIC) saves as much 
as three dollars in hospital costs for a new- 
born. 

Yet the budgets for these programs are 
not large enough to serve all who need help. 
Fewer than 20 percent of those eligible are 
served by Head Start, and 40 percent of 
those in need receive help through the WIC 
food program for women, infants, and chil- 
dren. Even though the foundation for learn- 
ing is laid in a child's first six years, the US 
spends $308 billion on education for ages six 
and above, but just a few billion dollars on 
the early years. 

“Our nation knows what has to be done to 
help educationally disadvantaged children,” 
says Marian Wright Edelman, president of 
the Children’s Defense Fund. “What has 
been lacking is the political will.” 

This may be changing. As the Reagan era 
closes, the political winds are shifting to 
favor a greater investment in young chil- 
dren. Congress gradually is spending more 
on poor children, and Democratic presiden- 
tial candidates have made the needs of chil- 
dren a central platform issue for 1988. The 
Committee for Economic Development, a 
panel of the nation’s top corporate execu- 
tives, in September called for greater public 
spending on the health and education of 
disadvantaged children from conception 
through first grade. And political polls have 
found baby-boom voters willing to pay more 
taxes for early childhood services. 

The motivation for investing in young 
children springs as much from pragmatism 
as it does from compassion. It's a matter of 
self-interest,” says Kirk O’Donnell, presi- 
dent of the Center for National Policy, a lib- 
eral think tank. The world is changing, and 
in the new world, a keen mind is as impor- 
tant as broad shoulders were in the old 
world. We cannot afford high illiteracy, 
high dropout rates, and a waste of human 
resources and still compete in the modern 
world. 

“You're talking about making people a 
useful part of society,” O'Donnell says. 
“You're talking about the future.“ 

When Joan Grant looks at the children 
who come her way at the Garrison School, 
she often wonders if they would have a 
better chance educationally if she could get 
to their mothers when they are first preg- 
nant. 

“The moment the mother conceives, her 
attitude has to change,” Grant says. “When 
I look at a sixteen-year-old who is pregnant 
and smoking a cigarette, I know something 
will be wrong.” 

Grant doesn’t have to look very far. Down 
the hall from her classroom at Garrison is a 
therapeutic nursery for preschoolers with 
emotional and developmental problems. “A 
lot of these kids wouldn’t be here if their 
mothers had gotten good prenatal care or it 
they weren't teen mothers,” says Mary Lee 
Stein, the nursery’s social worker. Two of 
last year’s nursery graduates are in Grant’s 
class this year. 

Across the street from Garrison lives six- 
teen-year-old Sondra—her name and those 
of several other youngsters have been 
changed here to protect their privacy—who 
was Grant’s pre-kindergarten pupil twelve 
years ago and whose own baby is due this 
month. When she was seven months preg- 
nant—a point at which she should have 
been seeing a doctor at least every two 
weeks—Sondra has not been to the Howard 
University clinic in two months because of a 
Medicaid snafu. 
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“I am a high-risk pregnancy because I've 
had infections—you know, girl infections— 
and because I’m sixteen,” says Sondra, as 
she sits on her front stoop. “My mother 
been telling me if anything happens to me 
and my baby, I got a suit.” Two months 
before the baby’s due date, Sondra was 
eager to go into labor. “I want this baby to 
come now. I want a small baby.” 

The odds for Sondra’s baby are not great. 
Without proper prenatal care, the chances 
are much higher that her baby will be born 
too soon or too small, And the odds for good 
health are about the same for the children 
of seven or eight other girls in her sixth- 
grade graduating class from Garrison who 
Sondra says are pregnant or have had 
babies this year. 

The incidence of underweight babies— 
those born at 5.5 pounds or less—is much 
higher among poor, unmarried, black teen- 
agers than among other mothers, according 
to the National Academy of Sciences’ Insti- 
tute of Medicine. Low-birth-weight babies 
are more vulnerable to lung disease, brain 
hemorrhages, infections, and other serious 
illnesses. They are 40 times more likely than 
normal-weight infants to die in their first 28 
days, and those who survive often have per- 
manent disabilities such as cerebral palsy or 
mental retardation, or subtle neurological 
handicaps—the kind that can be found in 
classrooms like Grant’s. 

The causes are many for low birth 
weight—poor nutrition, high blood pressure, 
and genital-tract infections in the mother 
are among them—but three leading factors 
are smoking, drinking, or drug abuse by ex- 
pectant mothers. By decreasing the oxygen 
flow to a fetus, cigarette smoking slows fetal 
growth, doubles the chance of low birth 
weight, and increases the risk of stillbirth. 
Doctors believe a moderate level of alcoholic 
drinking can damage a fetus, and the babies 
of heavy drinkers can be born with fetal al- 
cohol syndrome, which can involve nervous 
system dysfunction and other defects. Drug 
use by pregnant women can cause congeni- 
tal abnormalities and drug-dependent fe- 
tuses who experience withdrawal symptoms 
at birth. 

Even without these risk factors, babies 
born to teenagers are in danger because 
their mothers may not get adequate prena- 
tal care. According to the Children’s De- 
fense Fund (CDF), 77 percent of all expect- 
ant mothers in the US get care in the first 
three months of their pregnancy—in the 
period when most organ development takes 
place in the fetus—but only 54 percent of 
teenage mothers do so. In DC, the situation 
is worse: Only 60 percent of DC mothers re- 
ceived early care in the mid-1980s, and only 
2 5 of teen mothers, according to 


The fact that almost 13 percent of the 
babies born in the District in 1984 were un- 
derweight— compared to a national average 
of less than 7 percent is related to the fact 
that DC has the worst infant mortality rate 
in the nation. 

The rate of infant mortality deaths from 
birth until a child's first birthday—was 21 
per 1,000 live births in DC, almost twice the 
national average of 10.8 per 1,000 live births. 
Even compared with blacks in other large 
cities, DC's blacks fare poorly. According to 
the CDF, in 1984 the District was second 
only to Indianapolis in the frequency of 
infant deaths in the black population. 

Although ignorance or lack of motivation 
are two key reasons why many poor, young 
women do not see an obstetrician or midwife 
early in their pregnancies, lack of access to 
proper care is also an obstacle. 
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Sara Rosenbaum, director of the Chil- 
dren's Defense Fund health division, says a 
study of maternity care in the District sev- 
eral years ago showed that there were no 
clinics in key areas of the city; patients 
faced lengthy waits for an appointment; 
pregnant women were being billed for serv- 
ices that should have been free; and there 
were no Spanish-language applications for 
Medicaid, the national health-insurance 
program for the very poor. 

Last May the city announced several steps 
that Rosenbaum thinks might help. They 
include free care for expectant mothers 
with annual incomes of less than $20,000; a 
roving van that provides education and re- 
ferrals to pregnant women; shorter waiting 
times and evening hours at some clinics; and 
child care for children of women being ex- 
amined. 

The city also will take advantage of con- 
gressional action last year that allowed 
states to extend Medicaid coverage to all 
pregnant women and infants whose family 
incomes are above the eligibility level for 
Aid to Families with Dependent Children 
(AFDC) but below the federal poverty line. 
Until this change, the only way a poor 
woman not on welfare could receive Medic- 
1 was after she incurred huge medical 
bills. 

Several private efforts to encourage 
healthier babies also are under way in 
Washington. One is the “Beautiful Babies 
Right from the Start” campaign on WRC- 
TV, which has heightened public awareness 
of the issue. 

Another, less-publicized effort is the 
Better Babies Project, supported with 
public and private funds. Aimed at reducing 
the number of underweight infants born in 
nine Census tracts in Northeast DC, Better 
Babies uses peer counselors to find pregnant 
women, link them to prenatal services, and 
provide them with health, education, and 
social supports. Research results will not be 
available until 1991, but the project's direc- 
tors are encouraged by the large number of 
prospective mothers volunteering for the 
program. 

Preventing low birth weights not only 
saves lives and avoids health and learning 
problems later, but several studies indicate 
that significant savings are involved. 

The Institute of Medicine calculated the 
average cost of prenatal care for a woman at 
about $400 while figuring an average cost of 
$13,616 for initial intensive care for an un- 
derweight newborn. Almost 20 percent of 
low-birth-weight babies must be rehospita- 
lized in their first year, at a cost of at least 
$375 a day—and potentially as high as 
$1,000 a day in an intensive-care nursery. 

As philanthropist Irving Harris put it toa 
congressional panel this fall: “Womb rent is 
the cheapest rent.” 

At lunchtime on the first day of school 
this fall, every child in Grant’s class except 
one ate Garrison's free lunch: sloppy joe on 
a bun, a pear half, French fries, and milk. 

The one who didn't eat it, six-year-old 
Catherine, brought this in her bag from 
home: a Kraft cheese snack, potato chips, 
cookies, two miniature candy bars, and a 
grape-flavored drink. 

Grant was annoyed and told Catherine's 
mother so. Don't send her that mess. You 
paid at least three dollars for that junk. 
You could buy a pound of hamburger for 
that. At least make her a sandwich, if you 
insist on sending something.” 

Garrison provides free lunches and break- 
fasts to 310 of its 372 pupils. To qualify for 
a free meal, the yearly income for a family 
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of four must be $14,560 or less. For children 
in a family of four earning under $20,720 a 
year, meals for ten cents are available. 

Educating parents about Garrison’s gov- 
ernment-subsidized meals is one of Grant’s 
crusades. She knows that many children 
exist on sugary, salty diets and that some of 
her pupils aren't getting enough to eat at 
home, And she knows that empty stomachs 
get in the way of learning. “On Monday 
mornings they’re very hungry. School lunch 
is what saves them.“ 

It is a rare child anywhere who eats as 
well as he should, and in many hectic, 
middle-class homes the meals come up short 
nutritionally. In the inner city the problem 
is complicated by poverty—especially for 
families who earn just enough to be ineligi- 
ble for food stamps—ignorance, and neglect. 

Edward Jackson, who owns a corner gro- 
cery across from Garrison, sees that neglect 
on school mornings. “Kids come by before 
school asking to buy a penny cookie. ‘Look,’ 
I say, ‘have you had your breakfast yet?’ 
They say, ‘Nah, mommy said to go buy some 
cookies.“ 

Diet problems—which can lead to tooth 
decay, anemia, obesity, hypertension, and 
diabetes—often can be traced back before a 
child’s birth, when an expectant mother’s 
bad eating habits can hinder fetal develop- 
ment. Low-income children who are born 
too small and grow poorly tend to score 
below average on intelligence tests, accord- 
ing to pediatrician David Paige, a professor 
at The Johns Hopkins University. 

If babies and toddlers do not take in 
enough calories, they have less energy and 
are less likely to involve themselves in the 
world around them, which can slow their in- 
tellectual growth, Paige says. Researchers 
have found that children with iron-deficient 
diets, in particular, are less alert and have 
lower educational test scores than those 
with adequate diets. 

In infancy, breast milk is the best nourish- 
ment, and it helps fight off infection by im- 
munizing a baby with the mother’s anti- 
bodies. Yet, for cultural reasons, many 
young, low-income, poorly educated women 
shun breast-feeding. 

Lillie Williams, a Howard University pro- 
fessor who chairs DC’s Committee for 
Breast-Feeding Promotion, says these moth- 
ers see bottle-feeding as socially preferable 
and more convenient; they view nursing as 
old-fashioned and something that will make 
them less desirable to men. Although 
breast-feeding is on the rise among affluent 
white women—in Northwest DC’s mostly 
white Ward 3, breast-feeding was used in 
1986 by nearly 80 percent of the new moth- 
ers, according to a city survey—it has not 
caught on in low-income areas. 

Many young mothers have little under- 
standing about feeding an infant. At the DC 
Parent Child Center, a child-care and 
parent-education program six blocks from 
Garrison, a counselor recalls watching a 
teenage mother give a popsicle to her three- 
month-old baby on a hot summer day be- 
cause she thought it would cool off the 
baby—oblivious to the fact that the sugar, 
additives, and freezing temperature could 
hurt the infant. At the Parent Child Center, 
teachers try to expose children to vitamin- 
rich foods in the hope that the children 
might influence their parents’ shopping pat- 
terns. 

Through aid such as food stamps, school 
lunches and breakfasts, meals in day-care 
centers, surplus food distribution, and WIC, 
the US has made a major dent in hunger 
and malnutrition in the past two decades. 
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But the Children’s Defense Fund says 
progress is slowing because of efforts by the 
Reagan administration to snip away at 
these programs—the most notorious case 
being the Agriculture Department's attempt 
to classify ketchup as a vegetable on the 
school-lunch menu, 

WIC is an example of a program with 
proven cost-effectiveness but one that chil- 
dren's advocates believe is underfunded. 

Through WIC, vouchers good for iron-for- 
tified cereals, fruit juices, cheeses, and other 
high-protein foods are supplied to low- 
income women who are pregnant, have re- 
cently delivered, or are nursing, and to in- 
fants and children up to the age of five who 
are diagnosed as being at nutritional risk. 
To qualify in DC, income for a family of 
four must be $20,720 a year or less. 

Several studies have documented how 
high-risk women participating in the WIC 
program tend to deliver bigger, healthier 
babies less likely to be premature. One find- 
ing was that the head sizes of WIC babies 
were significantly larger than those of com- 
parable newborns, which may imply better 
brain development. Another new study 
shows less anemia in children receiving 
high-iron foods through WIC. Other evi- 
dence points to improved cognitive develop- 
ment among babies whose mothers partici- 
pated in the WIC program while pregnant 
and among preschoolers who started in WIC 
as infants. 

Despite these positive results, the Agricul- 
ture Department reports that nationally, 
only 40 percent of the eligible women and 
children are involved in the WIC program; 
the program’s reach is better in the District, 
where WIC serves half of those in need. 

While WIC's most impressive results are 
with pregnant women and infants, some of- 
ficials are worried about federal pressure on 
the states to concentrate on expectant 
mothers at the expense of children between 
one and five, 

On Garrison's playground one day in Sep- 
tember, one of Joan Grant’s five-year-olds 
fell and cut her leg. Within minutes the 
girl's mother fetched the sobbing child and 
took her to the Howard University Hospital 
emergency room, where doctors put ice 
packs on the small wound and sent her 
home. 

Why the emergency room for such a 
minor injury? “Because they don’t have to 
pay,” Grant guesses. 

Health care for impoverished children 
often works in this ad hoc fashion, with par- 
ents turning to emergency rooms for sudden 
illnesses but skimping on preventive meas- 
ures such as regular checkups and prompt 
immunizations. Finances play a key role, 
particularly for working parents who don’t 
have health insurance but earn too much to 
receive Medicaid, which covers medical bills 
for the very poor. Inadequate medical care 
in the inner city also is a factor. 

On the whole, Grant finds her students 
healthier today than they were ten or fif- 
teen years ago. Most are immunized against 
major childhood diseases, and many of the 
poorest families take advantage of Medicaid. 
But some still face serious sickness because 
of their environments. In crowded apart- 
ments, communicable diseases spread rapid- 
ly. Last winter one of Grant’s pupils was 
hospitalized with frostbite when the land- 
lord refused to fix her family’s furnace. Ac- 
cidents also are a major concern; in October, 
a nine-year-old boy and his nine-month-old 
sister living near Garrison were critically 
burned while playing with matches. 

At the Shaw Community Health Center, a 
clinic used by many Garrison families, pedi- 
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atrician Leticia Oswald confirms Joan 
Grant's opinion that poor children tend to 
be less sickly these days. But Oswald says an 
enduring problem is anemia—an inadequate 
supply of the red blood cells that carry 
oxygen to the tissues—which often results 
from low-iron diets. High lead absorption is 
another problem, which may occur when 
children ingest dirt dusted with lead-based 
paint flakes. In addition, Oswald says, she 
regularly sees symptoms of carelessness— 
such as children burned by curling irons— 
and victims of sexual abuse. 

The general improvement in the health of 
poor children that Oswald and Grant note 
fits a national pattern—experts have seen 
major gains across the US with the advent 
of Medicaid and other government medical 
help. 

Vaccine drives have substantially reduced 
the incidence of measles, rubella, mumps, 
polio, diphtheria, pertussis, and tetanus. 
The provision of medical and dental care to 
children in Head Start has improved their 
health. Medicaid has opened the door to 
medical care for millions; according to 
CDF’s Sara Rosenbaum, the poor used 
health care half as often as middle-class 
families before Medicaid, but that disparity 
has now ended. And studies have shown 
that children who receive preventive care 
through Medicaid's Early and Periodic 
Screening, Diagnosis, and Treatment pro- 
gram (EPSDT) have fewer abnormalities 
than non-participants. 

“It’s extremely cheap to provide these 
services, when you consider that prevention 
programs like immunizations and metabolic 
screening have a payoff of as much as $14 
for every dollar invested,” says Sam Flint of 
the American Academy of Pediatrics. 

Still, like many programs for the poor, 
these services do not reach all the children 
who need them. In the early 1980s, federal 
budget cuts led many states to reduce the 
number of poor persons insured by Medic- 
aid. Flint figures that 52 percent of children 
below the poverty line do not receive Medic- 
aid benefits. Only a fraction of the nation’s 
needy children receive EPSDT help, and al- 
though there has been progress in the im- 
munization of school-aged children, fewer 
children between the ages of one and four 
are getting vaccinated on time. Half of all 
black preschoolers are not fully immunized, 
according to the Children’s Defense Fund. 

Because Medicaid is a federal-state part- 
nership, there are large differences in the 
extent and quality of medical services from 
state to state. And the District, according to 
one congressional expert, “is not a well-or- 
ganized, well-run city for health services for 
the poor.” Rosenbaum says the same prob- 
lems that are associated with maternity care 
in DC—language barriers for Hispanics, for 
example—also plague pediatric care. 

Frederick Green, a pediatrician and pro- 
fessor at George Washington Medical 
School, says the maldistribution of doctors 
in DC is a problem. The majority of DC doc- 
tors practice in Ward 3 in Northwest, where- 
as the vast majority of young children live 
in Wards 6, 7, and 8 in Southeast, Green 
says. “Only about 10 percent are in practice 
in those three areas.” The fact, Rosenbaum 
says, is a chronic problem for the poor: 
“Doctors go where the money is.” 

To help remedy this, Ruth Rucker, direc- 
tor of the DC Parent Child Center, suggests 
having a mobile health van that would pro- 
vide immunications and checkups for chil- 
dren. Another key, Green says, is “to moti- 
vate people to use the services that are 
available.” Even when Medicaid is working 
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well, it does not reach many families who 
badly need help with their medical bills— 
the so-called working poor. 

“When we say Medicaid is for the poor, we 
don’t really mean that. We mean the poor- 
est of the poor. And in some states, even 
among the poorest of the poor, if the father 
is living at home they won't get coverage,” 
says Democratic Congressman Henry 
Waxman, of California, chairman of a 
House health subcommittee. 

Of the roughly 35 million Americans with- 
out private or public health insurance— 
many from middle-income homes—one-third 
are children, according to the CDF. The 
children without insurance are often like 
those in Grant’s classroom: Their mothers 
work at fast-food restaurants or as tempo- 
rary clerks and don’t receive health cover- 
age. 

Even those who have private insurance 
may not be reimbursed for well-child check- 
ups. “Children need preventive care more 
than they need acute and chronic care, but 
insurance generally covers only acute and 
chronic care,” says Sam Flint. 

In Grant’s pre-kindergarten class two 
years ago, eighteen of her twenty pupils 
were veterans of a nursery school or daycare 
center. Last year just six or seven of the 
nineteen children had preschool experience 
before they turned four. 

“I was away 21 days last year because I 
was wiped out,” Grant says. “You get a 
group of children who don’t answer to their 
names. I had one child who couldn’t find 
something red, like a red flower or red book, 
and there were other children who had 
never held a crayon in their hands. 

“The year before last, when I had a de- 
lightful group, I didn’t miss more than two 
days. The children with earlier training 
came in the first day and said, ‘I can do all 
this.’ They were self-directed, they didn’t 
hang around my desk or stick to their moth- 
ers. When I told them the story of the three 
little pigs, one boy jumped up and said, ‘Can 
I do the rest?’ I did not have to teach the al- 
phabet that year, any numbers up to 25, 
colors, or body parts. And they had good 
social skills, too. I always heard pleases and 
thank-yous. I told those children, ‘I’m so 
glad you found your way to my room.“ 

Grant’s observations of how group experi- 
ences help prepare young children for ele- 
mentary school add her voice to a national 
chorus of support for high-quality early- 
childhood education. 

The number of American children en- 
rolled in preschools has risen dramatically 
in the last fifteen years. In 1970, 21 percent 
of three- and four-year-olds were enrolled in 
nursery schools, a figure that climbed to 39 
percent in 1985, according to the House 
Select Committee on Children. But while 
more than half of all three-year-olds in fam- 
ilies with incomes above $35,000 attend pre- 
school, a Columbia University study found 
that in families earning less than $10,000 a 
year, only 17 percent of three-year-olds were 
in preschool. 

The District is ahead of local suburban 
counties in providing an early-childhood 
classroom—either pre-kindergarten or Head 
Start—in every city elementary school. Sub- 
urban school districts offer Head Start, but 
pre-kindergarten classes are less common. 

Although there has been much criticism 
lately of academic content in some nursery 
schools—which has given early schooling 
something of a bad name—research has 
shown intellectual and social gains for low- 
income youngsters in good preschools, as 
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well as a long-term payoff in reduced drop- 
out, illiteracy, and welfare-usage rates. 

How early should early-childhood educa- 
tion begin? 

For children at risk, many experts think 
training should begin soon after birth. This 
does not mean producing “gourmet babies” 
who read and speak French; rather, it in- 
volves teaching parents how to stimulate 
and respond to their infants in appropriate 
ways. 

The push for very early intervention ac- 
knowledges the Committee for Economic 
Development's point that even if every state 
offered excellent preschool to all low- 
income four-year-olds, the extra year of 
school may not make up for several years of 
deprivation. What is needed, the CED says, 
are programs for parents, infants, and tod- 
dlers outside the traditional boundaries of 
schools. 

Eleanor Szanton, director of the National 
Center for Clinical Infant Programs, says, 
“There has been an explosion of research 
the last twenty years that has identified 
how much more infants can do and are 
aware of and how vulnerable they are. That 
is being translated into all these new books 
for parents that are scaring them half to 
death. But this research also has shown us 
new ways of working with infants and fami- 
lies.” 

Scientists know that with the brain's 
rapid growth during infancy, the first year 
of life is a ripe time for learning, especially 
if a baby has an environment rich in sensory 
and emotional experiences. Scientists also 
have established that there are key mother- 
child interactions in infancy that lay the 
groundwork for a child's personality and in- 
tellect. 

Stanley Greenspan, a child psychiatrist on 
the faculty of the George Washington Med- 
ical School, says that instead of wooing 
their infants, overstressed mothers may be 
aloof or may overstimulate them. The result 
can be infants with disorganized sleeping 
and eating patterns who appear to withdraw 
from the human world, or toddlers who are 
aggressive and impulsive. Later they could 
have trouble with language or difficulty 
knowing what is real, controlling moods, or 
concentrating on learning. 

Intense work with troubled families can 
prevent such problems, Greenspan says. 
Considering, for instance, that language de- 
velopment starts at about four months of 
age, Greenspan says a speech defect can be 
identified long before a youngster turns 
parks and parents say, “John is not talk- 


One state that has been a pathfinder in 
infant education is Missouri, where the Par- 
ents as Teachers Program sends educators 
into homes to teach child-rearing skills to 
parents with children up to the age of 
three. Early conclusions show that children 
in the program scored much higher on intel- 
ligence tests than a comparison group. 

The DC Parent Child Center, at 13th and 
W streets, Northwest, is one of the few local 
agencies that serves low-income children 
from birth to three years of age. The pro- 
gram is one of 36 such centers nationwide 
that are run under Head Start’s aegis. 

Director Ruth Rucker calls PCC “one-stop 
shopping” because its services cover every- 
thing from day care to a medical clinic to 
speech therapy. But a central theme is 
parent education, particularly for teenagers 
enrolled in PCC’s junior-parent classes. 

“Birthing a child does not mean that 
person has the know-how to be a parent. 
They don’t see it demonstrated at home and 
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they don’t get it from newspapers or maga- 
zines, because some of them can’t read,” 
Rucker says. If you don't get the parent 
and child from birth to age three, you have 
lost an awful lot of ground, because so much 
of their learning develops in that time and 
so many patterns are established for life.“ 

One PCC service sends staff members into 
the homes of needy women with infants and 
toddlers. They teach mothers how to stimu- 
late their babies, and help with the basics of 
survival. 

“These are people who are underdogs all 
their lives and have a baby so they can have 
someone to love,” says Rucker. “When PCC 
comes knocking on the door, to some par- 
ents it’s like a dream come true.” But the 
PCC program drains its resources; in some 
areas, staffers must work in pairs because of 
the high crime rate. 

For preschoolers living near Garrison, 
there are a variety of services, although sev- 
eral, like PCC, have long waiting lists. There 
is a Head Start class down the hall from 
Grant's classroom, and several churches 
offer day care. 

One exceptional program housed at Garri- 
son but open to children citywide is the 
therapeutic nursery run by psychiatrist Al- 
berta Vallis. Geared to childen from two to 
six who have psychological and learning dis- 
orders, the nursery emphasizes language 
skills and good behavior and requires that 
parents spend one hour a week in the class- 
room and with the nursery's social worker. 
Vallis also pulls in, on a temporary basis, 
children from other Garrison classrooms 
who have trouble paying attention. 

In the nursery, Vallis and her staff won't 
let the children shake their heads in answer 
to a question, insisting that they use words. 
They try to interest a child in a book for at 
least four minutes, and when an active 
three-year-old pops out of his chair after 
one minute, Vallis gently presses him down 
again. The children's emotional well-being is 
a central concern, given that several are the 
children of drug addicts or have lost parents 
or siblings at an early age—in at least one 
case from alleged physical abuse. 

Vallis’s brand of therapy is only available 
at two DC schools, and she thinks the pro- 
gram needs to be expanded because the 
schools have a captive audience of children 
who may never get to mental-health clinics. 

Says Vallis: “I’d rather take care of five 
babies today than five criminals in fifteen 
years. And the city can handle that. It 
doesn't cost that much.” 

For low-income children, early education 
more than pays for itself. The most power- 
ful proof comes from twenty years of re- 
search on the Perry Preschool Project in 
Ypsilanti, Michigan. 

Tracking 123 poor black youngsters who 
amended the Perry program in the early 
1960s, the High/Scope Educational Re- 
search Foundation found that when com- 
pared to children who did not go to pre- 
school, the Perry youngsters had better 
grades in elementary school; that they 
needed less special education; and that twice 
as many went on to college or vocational 
training. By age nineteen, more of the Perry 
graduates held jobs, and fewer were preg- 
ey as teens, arrested for crimes, or on wel- 

are. 

David Weikart, High / Scope's president, 
told Congress that an initial investment of 
about $5,000 per child for one year of pre- 
school (and later another $1,000 for post- 
secondary education) produced long-term 
savings to taxpayers of about $5,000 for spe- 
cial education, $3,000 for crime, and $16,000 
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for welfare assistance. Moreover, preschool 
alumni were likely to pay $5,000 more in 
taxes because of improved lifetime earnings. 
Put simply, for every dollar invested, the 
return to society comes to about $4.75. 

The largest national preschool program 
for disadvantaged youngsters is Head Start, 
created in 1965 during President Lyndon 
Johnson’s War on Poverty. Head Start is 
more than education; children receive nutri- 
tious meals, plus vaccinations and medical 
and dental care. Their parents, who help 
run the program, often emerge with career 
training and jobs. 

Head Start programs vary from place to 
place, but Weikart says graduates of good 
programs—which may be similar to Ypsilan- 
ti's Perry preschool—are less often placed in 
special education and more likely to finish 
high school. 

Head Start’s political popularity made it 
one of the few social programs to escape 
President Reagan's budget cuts in the early 
1980s. Nonetheless, Head Start felt the 
pinch when items such as child-care meals 
are cut. And because of funding limits, Head 
Start still enrolls just one-fifth of the 2.5 
million poor children who need it. 

One caveat that educators raise about 
preschools for children of any income level 
is that they must be appropriate to three- 
and four-year-olds—emphasizing play, build- 
ing confidence and social skills, and focusing 
on a child’s own interests—rather than be- 
coming watered-down versions of third 
grade. 

It is easy to blur the need for early-child- 
hood education with the need for child care. 
And experts say that given the high cost of 
day care, much of the demand for early edu- 
cation in public schools in really a smoke 
screen for free child care. 

Connie Mair, DC's director of early-child- 
hood education, concedes the dual motiva- 
tion, for the city’s pre-kindergarten classes. 
“Historically, we’ve wanted young children 
to have educational experiences as early as 
possible, to get them into a stimulating envi- 
ronment. But now the school board is also 
responding to today’s working mother who 
needs child care.” 

Good day care is one of this country’s 
unmet needs—for families of any social 
class. In 1987, 57 percent of all mothers with 
children younger than six were in the labor 
force, but the supply of child care has not 
kept up with these new demographics. For 
women in the inner city struggling to get off 
welfare, the need is even more acqute. 

Welfare-reform legislation moving 
through ‘Congress this year would provide 
more federal support for child care so 
women could work their way off public as- 
sistane. But based on its past record, Con- 
gress generally balks at expending federal 
involvement in child care. According to 
Children’s Defense Fund officials, the feder- 
al government is now devoting fewer re- 
sources to help poor familes pay for child 
care than it did in 1981. 

At Garrison, rooms are leased to the 
Learning Corner, a privately owned day-care 
center that accepts children as young as 
four months old. the center, open from 7 am 
to 6 pm, also cares for Garrison pupils 
before and after school for $30 a week. Sev- 
eral local churches offer child care, and at 
nearby Cardozo, High School, teenage 
mothers who want to finish school can use 
an infant-care center at the school. 

Grandparents often fill the child-care gap 
in the Garrison neighborhood. But many 
small children are left in the care of older 
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siblings—who may be just six or seven years 
old themselves. 

The sad part for parents who do find day 
care is that not all programs are well run. 
They may be staffed by untrained, under- 
paid people, and there is high staff turnov- 
er. “Day care for infants and todlers in most 
underclass communities is so bad it is almost 
beyond descripiton,” says Judith Musick, di- 
rector of Ulinois's Ounce of Prevention 
Fund. Adds Marti Worshtil, of the Prince 
George’s County Office for Children and 
Youth: “The more the parent can pay, the 
better the day care.” 

In the doll corner in Garrison’s pre-Kin- 
dergarten, Joan Grant used to watch the 
little girls at play. “You shut up,” a four- 
year-old would shout at the baby-doll as she 
slammed it into a toy carriage. 

On the playground this fall, a little boy 
stood beside the slide and reached up the 
skirt of a classmate, grabbing at her as she 
tried to push him away. “Even at four they 
know about sex; they sleep in one bed with 
the mother and boyfriend,” Grant says. 

Children imitate what they see, and physi- 
cial and sexual abuse are very familiar to 
some low-income children. The worst cases 
become newspaper headlines—‘NE Boy, 
Twelve, Charged in Toddler's Beating 
Death,” and “Death of Eight-month-old in 
DC Raises Disturbing Questions,” to cite 
two within a month’s time last summer. 
Children’s Hospital officials say they see 
about 1,500 cases of abuse and neglect annu- 
ally, and national statistics show a rise in 
the number of serious incidents. 

At the Parent Child Center, concern 
about abuse is so strong that when the staff 
checks children each morning for rashes or 
signs of illness, they also scan for welts or 
bruises. Part of this is self-interest; they 
don’t want parents to pick up their children 
at the end of the day and accuse staff mem- 
bers of having inflicted the injuries. 

In her 30 years of teaching, grant says she 
has taken two child-abuse cases to court. 
But she also has seen evidence of physicial 
punishment that, while not clear-cut abuse, 
may have gone too far. 

Grant once noticed that a boy had strange 
marks on his leg. When confronted, the 
mother admitted to lashing him with a belt. 

He's only four,” Grant said. “What could 
he have done to make you so mad?” 

The mother answered that the boy had 
taken a bite out of a block of cheese in the 
refrigerator. “I would rather him bite a 
piece of cheese than take out a knife and 
hurt himself.” Grant told her. 

More common than physical beatings, 
Grant says, are the psychological assaults 
by parents. “They tell them, ‘You are 
stupid, you are dumb, you are bad,’ I have 
cried at what I heard one mother say to a 
child: “You are the ugliest, stupidest thing I 
ever saw in my life.’ The pain of the physi- 
cal abuse is going to go away, but the pain 
of emotional abuse lives on and on and on.” 

Last year a four-year-old in Grant’s room 
never uttered a word, and her older sister 
also never spoke in school. Grant asked the 
mother why the girls didn’t talk and the 
mother said she had no idea. “Then at three 
o'clock when she would come for them, I 
discovered why they were not talking. They 
wanted to show her something they had 
done during the day and she fussed at them 
the whole time. She would say, ‘Shut up, I 
don’t have time to look at that. I’m tired, 
I've got to fix your dinner. You're going to 
go in and look at television.“ 

Much of the battle for a teacher like 
Grant is against the environment: the 
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drugs, crime, run-down housing, teenage 
pregnancy, absentee males, and other inner- 
city maladies. As psychiatrist Alberta Vallis 
puts it: “The enemy outside is pervasive.” 

Grant has had children bring in drug nee- 
dies from the street and tell her how to use 
them. One boy told a visitor—with some em- 
bellishment—that “everything they got for 
grown-ups they got for kids. They even got 
reefer bubble gum.” 

Some of the most piteous cases involve 
children of drug abusers. One five-year-old, 
the son of a heroin addict, has trouble 
making logical connections. When Grant 
asks him to tell her something about a red 
leaf, he replies: “The red leaf is yellow.” An- 
other boy told Grant he was sleepy when he 
got to school because “my mother and her 
friends smoke herb at night and listen to 
music, and I can’t go to sleep.” 

Crime is another stubborn reality. Behind 
Garrison’s playground is an abandoned 
building; Grant’s children tell stories about 
it that sound like the work of a child's 
active imagination. “I saw somebody drink- 
ing at that white house. It was somebody 
who raped kids,” Andre says. Adds Robert: 
“The house over there, a whole lot of dead 
bodies in it, and a whole bunch of guns, and 
blood on sticks and knives. 

When the teacher's aide is asked about 
their stories, she says, Those aren't tales. A 
woman was raped there last year, and home- 
less people live there. Those things go on.” 

Crime even hinders Garrison's Head Start 
teachers from recruiting pupils. “Fifteen 
years ago we went door to door to find kids. 
You can’t do that anymore. It’s just not 
safe,” says teacher Beryl Hager. 

Garrison's enrollment area stretches from 
9th to 16th Streets, NW., reaching from 
Logan Circle and Shaw to the fringes of 
Dupont Circle and Adams Morgan. Housing 
prices in the area have soared as affluent 
whites have bought property there, forcing 
low-income families into an ever-shrinking 
supply of affordable homes. PCC’s Rucker 
says it is not unusual to find fifteen persons 
living in a three-bedroom apartment, and 
the conditions can be deplorable. 

One of the most negative influences is the 
absence of men in many homes. Only six 
children in Grant's class last year had both 
a mother and father at home; most live with 
their mothers or grandparents. 

Those men in the community who have 
stable jobs try to function as role models. 
One is Sterling Robinson, a DC police offi- 
cer assigned to Garrison; he tries to be- 
friend the children. Another is shopkeeper 
Edward Jackson on 1lth Street. Children 
call him Jack and bring him their report 
cards; if they have too many Cs, he won’t 
sell them candy. 

“The kids come down here, and I try to 
father them,” Jackson says. “Sometimes 
they get more attention from me than they 
do at home. They ask me if I will adopt 
them.” 

Andrea Irby, Garrison’s principal, is deter- 
mined to keep the social pathology—espe- 
cially the drug-and-sex traffic—away from 
the school yard. And she tries to counteract 
the negative influences by hunting down 
good role models in the community. One 
Garrison program brings in mentors from 
the nearby Metropolitan Baptist Church to 
work with top students. 

But Irby and Grant and other Garrison 
teachers face a dilemma that Daniel Patrick 
Moynihan highlights in his recent book, 
Family and Nation: “On balance, the school 
— a weak institution compared with the 

ome.” 
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Grant knows that to change children’s 
lives she needs to change their parents’ 
lives; when she looks at her brightest stu- 
dents, she often finds they are from stable 
homes with working parents. Yet even in 
the poorest homes, she thinks the children 
have a good chance if their parents have 
some hope for bettering their own lives. 

But too many young single mothers have 
no self-esteem. Some were Grant’s pupils 
fifteen or twenty years ago, and some still 
need her help. Once recently she lent a 
mother a picture book called “Leo the Late 
Bloomer” to explain how her child was slow 
to develop. When the mother returned the 
book, she let it slip that her eleven-year-old 
brother had read it to her. When Grant dis- 
covered some other parents were illiterate, 
she arranged a reading class for them. 

One of Grant’s success stories is Anita 
Bailey. Bailey was on public assistance when 
Grant taught her daughters a few years 
ago. “I told her she’s too smart to sit home 
and collect that check,” Grant says. She 
started using Bailey as a volunteer in her 
classroom, then helped her find a day-care 
job. Bailey later took courses in early-child- 
hood education at Howard University. 
Today she is a teacher's aide at Garrison 
and president of the PTA, and her two 
daughters are in the school’s gifted-and-tal- 
ented program. 

“Unless there’s a miracle,” Grant says, “I 
can usually tell on the first day of school 
who can make it and who can’t.” 

But she doesn’t give up on any of her 
pupils. She wants to prove that the kinder- 
garten experience need not be too late. 

“If I were in college the last five years and 
did all that reading and theorizing and then 
was thrown into a classroom like this, I 
would have quit. But having a few years 
under your belt, you always feel like you 
can make a difference.” 

Grant has a gentle touch that makes her 
students feel special. Consider Tyrell who 
was hazed last year because he wore eye- 
glasses. She told him, “I picked you for this 
room because you wear glasses and so do I. I 
picked you so I would not feel lonely.” The 
rest of the day Tyrell proudly sat up, 
straightening his glasses. 

Grant can also be stern and forceful with 
the children. She will not let them gesture 
of shake their heads, and she nags them to 
enunciate every word: “You have to move 
your lips. See how I use my lips and my 
teeth and my tongue?” After the class 
quickly memorized a poem, she said to a vis- 
itor: “All it took was insisting they listen to 
me. If teachers insist upon excellence, that’s 
what they get.” 

For the ten months that children are in 
Grant’s care, she does everything in her 
power to overcome any handicaps they 
bring to school. And they get constant en- 
couragement. When the children learn a 
lesson well, they chant: “I did good. I did 
real good. I’m a super kid.” 

“Children are not born dumb. We make 
them dumb by not encouraging the best,” 
Grant says. And then she delivers her mes- 
sage for parents and teachers and society 
about how to treat little children: 

“Most people say, ‘I love my child to 
death.’ But I always say to love that child to 
life.” 


HURRIED Kins: A Look AT THE PRESSURES OF 
THE SUBURBS 


The kindergarten pupils in Maura Frei- 
baum’s classroom were looking droopy one 
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day last spring. So she pulled them into a 
circle and asked them how they felt. 

“Like a melted ice cream cone,” one little 
girl said. 

To Freibaum, a teacher at Montgomery 
County's Somerset Elementary School, the 
melted ice cream cone was an apt image for 
the condition in which she finds many five- 
year-olds in affluent suburbia today. Freed 
from the basic worries that confront impov- 
erished children at places like DC’s Garri- 
son School—whether they will have enough 
to eat, whether the apartment will be warm 
in winter—children at places like Somerset 
face their own set of pressures. Some are 
shuttled to day care before and after school, 
some live in broken homes, some deal with 
an unrelenting push to excel, And many 
young children, Freibaum says, are in the 
same shape as the adults around them: tired 
and stressed. 

“Children here may not live in noisy 
homes where people are smoking dope, she 
says, “but stresses make it possible for a 
child to be treated as a thing—you move em 
from place to place—rather than someone 
you're involved with as a person. 

“I see things basic to children that cut 
across Class lines. They can happen in pov- 
erty, they can happen any old place. Depri- 
vation comes in a lot of forms.” 

In Privileged Ones, the last volume of his 
“Children of Crisis” series, Harvard psychia- 
trist Robert Coles looks for parallels in the 
psychological lives of children different 
from one another by virtue of fate or family 
circumstance, or wealth, poverty, or race. 

“How does one compare,” Coles asks, “a 
boy’s struggle with the consequences of pov- 
erty or racial prejudice with a rich boy's 
struggle with a self-centered, possessive 
parent who is lavish with gifts but unyield- 
ing with demands? How does one compare 
suffering—a migrant girl’s effort, against 
enormous odds, to find some place or ob- 
jects that signify constance, in contrast with 
another girl’s wish that for at least once her 
corporation-executive father will stay put 
for more than a year or two so that she 
won't be moving, always moving, from 
suburb to suburb?” 

By any standard yardstick, children in 
places like Somerset have an easier start in 
life. They come from the kind of homes 
Coles calls ‘comfortable, comfortable 
places“: spacious houses with playrooms 
filled with games, toys, and books. In Som- 
erset, a leafy Chevy Chase community, the 
average family income is three times higher 
than it is near Garrison School. 

The children in well-to-do neighborhoods 
are often a step ahead when they get to kin- 
dergarten. In the first weeks of school this 
fall, when Freibaum asked her pupils to 
name some “B” words, the products of 
Sesame Street and nursery schools easily 
rattled off twenty words that start with 
“B.” When she asked them to become 
“happy statues” the children—in T-shirts 
from the Yale peabody Museum and Frank- 
lin Institute and other places they have vis- 
ited—knew exactly how to freeze like a 
statue. At story time, the children shouted, 
“I know that book. I have that book at 
home.” 

“The kids are bright, they are sweet, they 
are well put together,” Freibaum says. 
“These kids are going to make it.” Much 
like Joan Grant at Garrison School, Maura 
Freibaum is a skilled teacher with a sense of 
amusement and affection for five-year-olds. 
But she worries that her pupils are short- 
changed by being in a classroom all day 
with 29 children, one teacher, and a part- 
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time aide. In contrast, in Grant’s DC class- 
room, eighteen children are assigned to one 
teacher and a part-time aide. 

“It’s herd and feed,” Freibaum complains. 
“If I have a kid who has a problem, I've got 
less than ten seconds to calm him down 
before I lose the group. That kid is stressed 
and so am I. Five-year-olds need ‘lap time,’ 
and there isn’t enough of that.” 

Freibaum thinks all-day kindergartens 
should be staffed like day-care centers— 
were more adults look after the children— 
because active five-year-olds can’t cope well 
in a large group six hours a day. 

“If we all agree that young children, for 
whatever reasons, are going to be taken care 
of outside the home, we need to staff those 
situations with great care and great thought 
about what five-year-olds need. If we don’t, 
we're going to have negative behaviors 
emerge that we hadn't counted on.” 

On the bulletin board outside Freibaum’s 
classroom are family portraits drawn by the 
children, Under his stick-figure family, one 
boy dictated a caption about his father: 
“He's tired.” 

“Harried-parent spill-over is endemic to 
Washington,” says a kindergarten teacher 
in an upper-middle-class neighborhood in 
the District. “Being frantic is in the air. And 
you see the residual effect in the kids; the 
kids are tense.” 

At Somerset, Freibaum says, “the parents 
are sensitive and conscientious and they 
know what is good for children. But it's 
hard to pull it all together with today’s soci- 
etal pressures.” 

One situation Freibaum often sees is par- 
ents who are so busy that they would rather 
do something for their children than teach 
them how to do it themselves. There's a 
difference between putting a kid’s bag on 
his back and pushing him out the door, and 
saying, ‘What do you need to gather for 
school today?“ 

With well-educated parents in high-pow- 
ered professions, one enormous pressure on 
many young children in Washington is the 
drive to achieve. In Arlington, one mother 
signing up two years in advance for a special 
kindergarten program bragged that her 
daugher could read 30 words “and she’s only 
three.” Near Georgetown, a kindergarten 
teacher says a mother brought her pre- 
school son to the elementary school every 
day and told him, “you will fail everything 
if you don’t learn your letters,” the teacher 
recalls. “By the time the kid got to me, he 
was traumatized.” 

Educators are increasingly concerned 
about learning burnout, or what Tufts Uni- 
versity professor David Elkind has labeled 
“the hurried-child syndrome,” in which chil- 
dren are taught too much too soon. 

As nursery schools have taken over the 
kindergarten curriculum, there has been a 
push to teach reading, writing, and arithme- 
tic in kindergarten, even though many five- 
year-olds are not mature enough for such 
subjects. Rather than have children fall fur- 
ther behind in first grade, a growing 
number of parents and teachers are holding 
back children for a second year of kinder- 
garten. And some states—including Virgin- 
ia—are responding by setting earlier cutoff 
dates for kindergarten entrance, requiring a 
child to be five years old by September 30 
rather than December 31. 

At Somerset, high expectations are evi- 
dent at the meeting for kindergarten par- 
ents before school begins. “Do the kinder- 
garteners get report cards?“ asked one 
father. “Will the kindergarten children 
have an opportunity to use the computer? 
another asked. 
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Even though many Somerset parents say 
they don't want to push their children, 
some kids already have decided to push 
themselves. After a few weeks of school this 
fall, one mother told Freibaum that her 
five-year-old son complained that school 
wasn’t hard enough. “We had to convince 
him,” said the mother, “that kindergarten 
isn’t supposed to be hard. It’s supposed to 
be fun.” 


WILL POLITICIANS Do More THAN Kiss 
BABIES? 

Children cannot vote or lobby or speak for 
themselves, Marian Wright Edelman often 
says in her role as president of the Chil- 
dren's Defense Fund. But this year—on the 
White House campaign trail, in the halls of 
Congress, in the nation’s state houses—the 
needs of children are getting more atten- 
tion. 

No longer appealing only to compassion 
and moral outrage, politicians are speaking 
from the perspective of American competi- 
tiveness and investing in the future. They 
are talking about the wisdom of spending 
money on preventive programs rather than 
paying for the social wreckage later. And 
they have found one issue—child care—that 
cuts across class lines and attracts dual- 
career baby boom voters. 

The rhetoric has yet to be followed by a 
significant commitment to services for 
young children. Kids’ advocates in Congress 
say they still must scratch and claw for 
money even for services with proven effec- 
tiveness. 

Bill Harris—the founder of KidsPac, a po- 
litical-action committee that supports candi- 
dates who favor children’s issues—has long 
believed it is “good economics and good sci- 
ence” to support early-childhood programs. 
But it wasn’t until he hired Peter Hart to do 
a nationwide poll that Harris became con- 
vinced that it is also good politics. 

Hart found that children’s issues rank as 
high as foreign trade in the minds of many 
voters. Seventy percent said the next Presi- 
dent should work to improve early-child- 
hood health, and 52 percent want more at- 
tention for preschool education. Hart found 
that people from 18 to 34 years old would 
much rather pay more in taxes for early- 
childhood services than for defense or cut- 
ting the national deficit. “Baby boomers,” 
Hart says, “are now child-conscious.” 

In Congress, support for children’s pro- 
grams has been building since 1983, when 
members began to see evidence of the 
damage done by the 1982 recession and by 
budget cuts to social services, such as school 
lunches and Medicaid. “With escalating pov- 
erty rates and infant mortality headed in 
the wrong direction, it finally dawned on 
politicians that we really screwed kids,” says 
one children’s lobbyist. 

The first step, led by George Miller and 
fellow California congressman Henry 
Waxman, was to fend off new spending re- 
ductions. Then, starting last year, Congress 
began to expand funds for programs affect- 
ing children, such as Medicaid coverage for 
pregnant women and infants. This year’s 
focus has been on welfare reform, with sen- 
ator Daniel Patrick Moynihan of New York 
trying to move attention away from “wel- 
fare queens” and on to the fact that chil- 
dren comprise two-thirds of those receiving 
benefits. 

One reason for the shift on Capitol Hill 
was a change in the rhetoric. In late 1982 
the House created the Select Committee on 
Children, and the panel deflated the 
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Reagan administration’s “wasteful spend- 
ing” arguments by demonstrating that not 
funding programs with a proven track 
record will cost far more later. The commit- 
tee also won support from conservatives, 
such as abortion opponent Henry Hyde, 
congressman from Illinois. Says Hyde: “The 
complaint about pro-lifers is they lose inter- 
est as soon as the baby is born. I want to ex- 
emplify a more comprehensive approach to 
human life.” 

Despite these advances, these services do 
not reach all who need them. “The dollar 
amounts are embarrassing,” Miller says. 

Adds senator Dale Bumpers of Arkansas: 
“Any member of the US Senate would say 
we've got to produce healthy babies and see 
that they stay healthy and educate them. 
But if you go down to the Appropriations 
Committee and try to get $200 million for 
one of these programs, all you get are 
budget constraints and no money. Plenty of 
money for MX missiles and Trident subma- 
rines, but no money for the thing that de- 
termines if this country will survive as a 
viable civilization.” 

While lobbyists for poor children—such as 
the Children’s Defense Fund and Center for 
Budget and Policy Priorities—are well re- 
spected in Washington, they lack the clout 
of a monied interest group like the defense 
industry, or groups with a huge voter base, 
such as the nation’s elderly. 

Beyond the traditional children's lobby- 
ists like CDF, Congress is hearing from two 
other important groups: the nation’s gover- 
nors and business leader. 

In the past few years, the governors have 
taken a a major role in shaping the domes- 
tic agenda. Concerned about infant mortali- 
ty, southern governors pushed Congress to 
separate eligibility for Medicaid from AFDC 
so more expectant mothers and infants 
could be served. And in their push for 
school reforms, the governors have called 
for more spending on early-childhood pro- 


grams. 

From the private sector, a study on “‘Chil- 
dren in Need” came out in September from 
the Committee for Economic Development, 
made up of 225 corporate leaders. Voicing 
concern about how the failure of children in 
school could spell economic failure for the 
country, the CED called for early and sus- 
tained intervention in the lives of disadvan- 
taged children. Such aid could cost $11 bil- 
lion the first year. 

Another important step occurred last 
spring when Primerica Corporation chair- 
man William Woodside recruited top corpo- 
rate executives to testify for more spending 
on Chapter I, which helps disadvantaged 
children with reading and math. 

Woodside says, “The product of the edu- 
cational system has a direct business 
impact. If you don’t have an educated work 
force, who’s going to run your plants? If you 
have a permanent underclass, who will buy 
your products? It’s much easier to make this 
point than trying to argue the moral or eth- 
ical issues.” 


WHAT Works: THE BEETHOVEN PROJECT AND 
OTHER GOODS IDEAS 


On a hot Sunday in May, 25 infants were 
welcomed into the world of the Robert 
Taylor Homes on Chicago’s south side. At a 
naming ceremony in a community gymnasi- 
um, every baby born since January 1 of this 
year was held up to an audience of friends 
and relatives by their proud mothers—in- 
cluding one who was thirteen years old—and 
a few fathers. 
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The Robert Taylor Homes are about the 
last place in America where anyone would 
want to begin life—a desolate two-mile 
stretch of brick high-rises. This public-hous- 
ing project is populated mostly by black 
single mothers and their children living in a 
world where unemployment, welfare checks, 
drug habits, gang terror, and dropping out 
of school are embedded ways of life, 

But in 6 of the 28 Taylor buildings, an ex- 
periment started this year to try to end that 
pattern for the project’s youngest residents. 
Every baby born in those buildings after 
January 1 can take part in the Center for 
Successful Child Development program, in- 
formally known as the Beethoven Project 
because it focuses on each child who will 
enter kindergarten at the nearby Beethoven 
Elementary School in the fall of 1993. The 
baby-naming ceremony was a symbolic dem- 
onstration of the value that will be placed 
on young lives. 

The Beethoven Project—a public-private 
collaboration inspired by Chicago business- 
man and philanthropist Irving Harris—is a 
womb-to-kindergarten program. Although it 
is new, Beethoven's early and comprehen- 
sive intervention in the lives of disadvan- 
taged youngsters is likely to be watched 
closely by policymakers searching for pro- 
grams to break the poverty cycle. 

Whether funded by the Government, a 
foundation, a church, or one individual, 
what are the qualities of a good program for 
young children? 

Looking at examples around the country, 
the National Governors’ Association con- 
cluded that any program first must care for 
a family's basic needs: food, clothing, shel- 
ter, medical care, and income. Secondly, the 
NGA said that intervention must begin as 
early as possible in a child’s life to have any 
chance of success. 

The NGA says the best programs tend to 
reach into families’ homes, rather than ex- 
pecting them to report to agency offices; 
must target multiple problems in a family 
and use several agencies to fix them; must 
mix public and private funds; must include 
some evaluation report; and must stress 
parent involvement. 

Child-poverty expert Lisbeth B. Schorr, 
the author of a forthcoming book on how to 
help disadvantaged children, says the best 
programs for high-risk children weave to- 
gether health, education, and family-sup- 
port services. Another key, she says, is es- 
tablishing trust and respect between fami- 
lies in need and the individuals helping 
them. 

The NGA and the Committee for Econom- 
ic Development have compiled lists of out- 
standing prevention programs around the 
country. They include the Christian Com- 
munity for Action day-care program in An- 
nandale, and Maryland’s Family Support 
Centers, which are drop-in programs for 
teen parents and their young children. 

The services of Chicago’s Beethoven 
Project are not novel: medical care, nutri- 
tion advice, infant day care, Head Start 
classes, and other family supports. What 
makes Beethoven special is that it is so com- 
prehensive and it targets all the children in 
a defined community. The goal is a 1993 
class of kindergarteners ready to learn at a 
school with the lowest achievement scores 
in Chicago, says project director Gina Bar- 
clay McLaughlin. 

“Many children from poor families enter 
kindergarten unprepared to take ‘advantage 
of the educational system,” McLaughlin 
says. “These children will almost certainly 
fail in school. If more than one or two such 
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children are in a kindergarten class of 30, 
the whole class will be shortchanged be- 
cause teachers cannot cope with the result- 
ing class disruption.” 

Harris, whose $600,000 contribution to 
Beethoven will be matched over the next 
three years by the federal government, says: 
“If a child fails to make a success of school 
and is unable to join the job market, by my 
calculations it is going to cost $300,000 or 
more, on average, to take care of that child. 
We either invest in that child up front or 
pay much more later.” Harris, chairman of 
the Pittway Corporation, has given away 
$20 million over the past twenty years, 
much of it to help children and families. 

The Beethoven Project expects to involve 
120 to 150 children for each of the next 
three years, and officials say just 1 mother 
out of the first 60 eligible refused to partici- 
pate. 

As soon as a woman gets pregnant in any 
of the six targeted buildings, the Beethoven 
project wants her. We're looking at bring- 
ing a healthy baby into the world as the 
key, so we attempt to teach the mothers 
about the importance of good nutrition, 
having drug-free bodies, and getting prena- 
tal care to spot the danger signs of an early 
delivery,” says Gwen LaRoche of the Chica- 
go Urban League, one of the project’s co- 
sponsors. 

Trained home visitors, who come from the 
Taylor Homes, scout our expectant mothers, 
but it can be tricky finding them in the first 
trimester of their pregnancy. “Quite often,” 
McLaughlin says, “these people are not ex- 
cited about parenting. A lot of them are 
teenagers, and there's a great deal of denial. 
This is not planned parenthood.” 

After a child’s birth, home visitors call on 
the family weekly. Each new parent is given 
a photo album, and the home visitor regu- 
larly takes pictures and talks about develop- 
mental milestones: smiling, grasping a 
rattle, eating the first bowl of cereal. A cen- 
tral goal is teaching parents about child be- 
havior, that it is normal for a baby to blow 
food in his mother’s face or have temper 
tantrums. 

Besides going into homes, Beethoven will 
operate a drop-in center in one of the 
Taylor buildings. For the most part, Beetho- 
ven will rely on existing health, food, educa- 
tion, and child-care services in the neighbor- 
hood. Already, there have been so many 
problems with Chicago's public-health 
system that Beethoven will hire its own 
medical personnel. 

A key to Beethoven’s community accept- 
ance is its use of a local advisory board to 
shape the program. The home visitors are 
former welfare recipients themselves, and 
they form mentor relationships that often 
are impossible for outside “do-gooders” to 
achieve. 

Beethoven’s planners are aware that as 
they provide services for children, they 
must also take steps to improve the lives of 
parents: get them back to school, into job 
training, into literacy classes. Researchers 
will measure the social, emotional, and aca- 
demic success of those in the Beethoven 
project against children from other Taylor 
buildings. 

“The roots of behavior problems may 
exist in kindergarten, but you don’t really 
see them emerge until adolescence. You 
don’t see the real effectiveness of interven- 
tion, especially with something like juvenile 
delinquency, until later, during the vulnera- 
ble years,” says Sydney Hans, a University 
of Chicago professor evaluating the project. 
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Hans says the project is likely to be imi- 
tated long before research results are in. Il- 
linois governor James Thompson wants to 
expand the program and Senator Edward 
Kennedy of Massachusetts has used Beetho- 
ven as a model for federal legislation that 
would spend $125 million to create compre- 
hensive child-development centers for low- 
income children. 

Here are publications with information 
about other promising prevention programs: 
The First Sixty Months ($12.50) and Bring- 
ing Down the Barriers ($15), both available 
from the National Governors’ Association, 
444 North Capitol Street, Washington, DC 
20001; Children in Need: Investment Strate- 
gies for the Educationally Disadvantaged 
($11.55), from the Committee for Economic 
Development, 1700 K Street, Northwest, 
Washington, DC 20006; and Opportunities 
for Success: Cost-Effective Programs for 
Children, free from the House Select Com- 
mittee on Children, House Annex II, Room 
385, Washington, DC 20515, Within Our 
Reach: Breaking the Cycle of Disadvantage, 
by Lisbeth B. Schorr, will be published in 
May by Doubleday/Anchor Books. 

GOOD INVESTMENTS IN CHILDREN 


WIC (Food for Women, Infants, Chil- 
dren); Reduces infant mortality, increases 
birth weight. A $1 investment in prenatal 
portion saves up to $3 in short-term hospital 
costs. 

Prenatal Care: Reduces prematurity, low 
birth weight, and infant mortality. A $1 in- 
vestment saves $3.38 in cost of care for un- 
derweight infants. 

Medicaid: Reduces infant mortality; fewer 
abnormalities among children receiving 
Early Periodic Screening, Diagnosis, and 
Treatment. Every $1 spent on comprehen- 
sive prenatal care for Medicaid recipients 
saves $2 in infant's first year. 

Childhood Immunization: Reduces, ru- 
bella, mumps, measles, polio, diphtheria, 
tetanus, and pertussis. Every $1 spent on 
childhood immunization saves $10 in later 
medical costs.“ 

Preschool Education: Increases school suc- 
cess and employability; reduces welfare de- 
pendence. A $1 investment in quality pre- 
school saves $4.75 in later social costs. 

HOW TO HELP: WHERE YOU CAN LEND A HAND TO 
A CHILD 


“Judge not the poor for their poverty, but 

rather judge the community for its indiffer- 
e. ”—Talmudic saying. 

December is a traditional time of giving. 
But after the toys and food baskets have 
been collected, there is more that can be 
done for Washington’s children in need. 

These suggestions highlight local organi- 
zations that serve young children disadvan- 
taged mainly by poverty. All can use finan- 
cial contributions, which are tax deductible. 
Some, as noted, also can use volunteers or 
donations of clothing, toys, and food. If you 
are interested in giving your time, volunteer 
bureaus throughout the area can help place 
you. Also listed are several national organi- 
zations that focus on young children. 

In addition to the organizations appearing 
on this list, there are dozens of other 
worthy groups that serve children in Wash- 
ington. They include mental health clinics, 
hospitals, shelters for the homeless, food 
banks, day-care centers, and Head Start pro- 
grams 


Some studies show as much as $14 saved for 
every $1 invested. 

Source: House Select Committee on Children, 
Youth, and Families. 
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Annandale Christian Community for 
Action, 7200 Columbia Pk., Annandale, 
22003 (256-0100). Day care, health care, and 
counseling for children from low-to-moder- 
ate-income families with working parents. 
Volunteers needed for one-to-one speech 
therapy. 

Beautiful Babies ... Right from the 
Start, 2700 S. Quincy St., Arlington, 22206 
(824-0111). A project of the March of 
Dimes, WRC-4, and Blue Cross/Blue Shield 
that encourages prenatal care to prevent 
low birth weight and infant mortality. 

Better Babies Project, 1507 Benning Rd., 
NE, DC 20002 (397-3131). Peer counselors 
work with pregnant women and encourage 
proper prenatal care, with the goal of reduc- 
ing the incidence of low birth weight in a 
section of Northeast DC. 

Bowie Therapeutic Nursery Center, 3120 
Belair Drive, Bowie 20715 (262-9167). Serves 
three and four-year olds at risk due to child 
abuse or troubled family situations. 

Bread for the City, 1305 14th St., NW, DC 
20005 (332-0440). The largest food pantry in 
DC. To donate food, clothing, or toys, con- 
tact Tom Meuser. To help sort clothing, 
give out food, or perform office tasks, con- 
tact Sarah Miller. 

Capital Area Community Food Bank, 2266 
25th Pl., NE, DC 20018 (526-5344). A clear- 
inghouse for the solicitation and storage of 
donated food, which is distributed to non- 
profit organizations with food programs in 
the metropolitan area. 

Court Appointed Special Advocate 
(CASA), 50 Monroe St., Rockville, 20850 
(340-7458). Trains volunteers as advocates 
for abused and neglected children whose 
placement is being decided by the courts. 

Center for Women and Families, Alexan- 
dria Community Y, 418 S. Washington St., 
Alexandria 22314 (549-0111). Offers parent- 
support groups, free legal counseling, and a 
program in which volunteers work with 
high-risk teen parents. 

Children’s Defense Fund, 122 C St., NW, 
DC 20001 (628-8787). Works to educate the 
public about the needs of children—particu- 
larly the poor, handicapped, or minorities. 
The fund publishes reports, monitors gov- 
ernment policies, and pursues an annual leg- 
islative agenda in Congress. 

Children’s Hospital, 111 Michigan Ave., 
NW, DC 20010 (745-2062). Provides a full 
range of medical and social services for chil- 
dren. Financial donations may be designat- 
ed for a specific department. Volunteers are 
asked to serve at least 100 hours per year. 
The hospital needs seamstresses to make 
“Clipper” puppets. 

Fairfax Women’s Shelter, c/o Northwest 
Center, 1850 Cameron Glen Dr., Reston, 
22091 (435-4940). Provides counseling and 
shelter to battered women and their chil- 
dren. 

Family Crisis Center of Prince George's 
County, PO Box 96, Brentwood, Md 20722 
(864-9101). A shelter for battered women 
and their children, who receive therapy to 
deal with abuse. 

Family & Children’s Services of Central 
Maryland, 204 W. Lanvale St., Baltimore, 
21217 (301/669-9000). Offers counseling for 
young children with their parents, as well as 
food, clothing, and health-care services. 

The Family Place, 3309 16th St., NW, DC 
20010 (265-0149). A bilingual counseling 
center for low-income pregnant women and 
families with at least one child age three or 
younger. Volunteers needed for one-to-one 
work with pregnant women and new moth- 
ers, and to organize family celebrations. Can 
use baby equipment, blankets, linens, and 
household items. 
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Family Stress Services of the District of 
Columbia, 2001 O St., NW, DC 20036 (965- 
1900). Works to prevent child abuse and ne- 
glect with a 24-hour hotline, staffed primar- 
ily by trained volunteers. Also provides 
speakers and films for community groups. 

For Love of Children, 1711 14th St., NW, 
DC 20009 (462-8686). Foster care for ne- 
glected, abused, or abandoned children. Can 
use books, educational toys, and clothing. 
Volunteers spend time with children, pro- 
viding temporary relief for foster parents. 

Georgetown University National Capital 
Lactation Center and Human Milk Bank, 
3800 Reservoir Rd., NW, DC 20007 (625- 
6455). Offers classes and services for moth- 
ers having trouble breast feeding, and stores 
donated milk for premature babies. 

Hospital for Sick Children, 1731 Bunker 
Hill Rd., NE, DC 20017 (832-4400). Focuses 
on premature infants and children with res- 
piratory problems. Also treats children who 
need long-term care. Volunteers help with 
physical, speech, and hearing therapy or 
serve as foster grandparents. 

Loudoun County Mental Health Center, 8 
South St., SW, Leesburg, 22075 (703/430- 
8595). Counsels children who suffer from 
physical or sexual abuse, broken homes, or 
neglect. 

Martha’s Table, 2124 14th St., NW, DC 
20009 (328-6608). Serves soup, sandwiches, 
and dessert or fruit daily between 3 and 5 
pm and breakfast on Saturday and Sunday 
to children twelve years old and younger. 
Staffed mainly by volunteers. 

My Sister’s Place, PO Box 29596, DC 
20017 (529-5991). A shelter for battered 
women and their children that includes 
counseling and a 24-hour crisis hotline. Vol- 
unteers staff hotline, raise funds, drive resi- 
dents, or work with children. 

National Association for the Education of 
Young Children, 1834 Connecticut Ave., 
NW, DC 20009 (232-8777). A membership or- 
ganization that serves as a resource for 
those interested in improving education and 
day-care services for children from birth to 
age eight. 

PRO-CHILD, PO Box 7266, Arlington, 
22207 (558-2613). The child-protection unit 
of the Arlington County Department of 
Human Services counsels families, teaches 
parenting skills, investigates child-abuse 
cases, and provides foster homes for chil- 
dren in danger. 

National Center for Clinical Infant Pro- 
grams, 733 15th St., NW, DC 20005 (347- 
0308). An information clearinghouse that 
promotes the healthy development of chil- 
dren from birth to three years old through 
preventive programs. 

Regional Center for Infants and Young 
Children, 11710 Hunters Lane, Rockville, 
20852 (984-4444). Specializes in diagnosis, 
treatment, and prevention of emotional and 
developmental disorders in children from 
birth to five. Includes a program for abused 
and neglected children. 

United Communities Against Poverty 
(UCAP), 1400 Doewood Lane, Capital 
Heights, Md. 20743 (322-3700). Day-care 
center serves two- to five-year-olds, many of 
whom are socially or economically deprived. 
Also provides parenting training, rental as- 
sistance, peer counseling, a food pantry, and 
other services. 

Washington Child Development Council, 
2121 Decatur Pl., NW, DC 20008 (387-0002). 
An information-and-referral center that 
provides data on Washington’s child-care 
needs. 

Washington DC Parent-Child Center, 1325 
W St., NW, DC 20009 (462-3375). Provides 
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day care, medical and nutritional help, 
child-rearing classes, and other social serv- 
ices to low-income parents and children 
from birth to age five. Volunteers needed 
for teenage-parenting program. Can use do- 
nations of toys, household items, cribs, and 
office supplies. 

For information about other organizations 
that help children at risk, contact your local 
volunteer center: 

DC Volunteer Clearinghouse: 638-2664. 

Montgomery County Volunteer Services: 
279-1666. 

Prince George’s Voluntary Action Center: 
179-9444, 

Alexandria Volunteer Bureau: 836-2176. 

Arlington County Volunteer Office: 558- 
2654. 

Voluntary Action Center of the Fairfax 
County Area: 691-3460. 

Loudoun Volunteer Center: 777-4914. 

Prince William Voluntary Action Center: 
103/369-5292. 

If you are interested in influencing legisla- 
tion affecting children, you can write to 
area members of Congress: 

District: Walter Fauntroy, US House of 
Representatives, Washington, DC 20515. 

Maryland: Barbara Mikulski or Paul Sar- 
banes, US Senate, Washington, DC 20510; 
Beverly Byron, Roy Dyson, Steny Hoyer, 
Tom McMillen, Constance Morella; US 
png of Representatives, Washington, DC 
20515. 

Virginia: Paul Trible or John Warner, US 
Senate, Washington, DC 20510; Stan Parris 
or Frank Wolf; US House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, DC 20515. 

—Ericka Miller, Catherine Marin, and 
Helen Taylor. 


WORLD POPULATION 
AWARENESS WEEK 


@ Mr. SANFORD. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to announce that North Caro- 
lina was one of more than 40 States 
that officially took part in the third 
annual World Population Awareness 
Week, April 17-23. The efforts of 
Americans across the United States 
during that week’s conferences, de- 
bates, and other educational activities 
were well directed. 

The world’s population of 5.1 billion 
grew by 90 million people last year, 
and 92 percent of that growth took 
place in the poorer countries of the de- 
veloping world. The result is a growing 
imbalance between the affluent few of 
the more-developed world and the 
growing poverty of the Third World. 

The population in my own home 
State of North Carolina, for example, 
would take nearly a century to double 
at it present growth rate. Such moder- 
ately-paced growth allows for far- 
sighted urban and environmental 
planning and for a healthy improve- 
ment in the economic fortunes of all 
who inhabit the State. 

That favorable portrait must be con- 
trasted with the situation faced by 
most Third World nations. The nation 
of Burundi, for example, in eastern 
Africa has only a fifth of North Caro- 
lina’s land area. But its population of 
5.1 million is only slightly short of 
North Carolina’s 6.3 million people. 
Moreover, Burundi’s future is being 
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shaped by runaway population 
growth. Its population will double 
every 24 years at current growth rates. 
That pace allows for little in the way 
of economic development, measured 
planning of human settlement, or ef- 
forts to accommodate environmental 
values with the desperate push for de- 
velopment. 

Last year, I cosponsored World Pop- 
ulation Awareness Week. This year, I 
would like to thank Gov. Jim Martin 
for urging the residents of my State, 
and all Americans, to take advantage 
of World Population Awareness Week 
to learn more about the urgent chal- 
lenges we face in stabilizing world pop- 
ulation growth. I also ask that Gover- 
nor Martin’s proclamation be included 
in the RECORD. 

The proclamation follows: 

WORLD POPULATION AWARENESS WEEK IN 

NORTH CaAROLINA—1988 
(By the Governor of the State of North 
Carolina) 
A PROCLAMATION 

It is estimated that at the present rate of 
growth, the world’s population of five bil- 
lion people will double in the next forty 
years. More than 90 percent of this unprece- 
dented growth takes place in nations of the 
third world least able to accommodate such 
rapid expansion. 

Rapid population growth overwhelms the 
capacity of human societies to provide food, 
housing, education, employment and basic 
health services and undermines economic 
development as well as social, cultural and 
political stability. 

The massive proliferation of our human 
numbers places enormous strains on the 
global environment, contributing signifi- 
cantly to the depletion of natural resources, 
the conversion of cultivable field and forests 
into wasteland and desert, the pollution of 
the earth’s land and waters, and the de- 
struction of its zone layer. 

Now, therefore, I, James G. Martin, Gov- 
ernor of the State of North Carolina, do 
hereby proclaim April 17 through April 23, 
1988, as “World Population Awareness 
Week,” in North Carolina, and call upon all 
of our citizens to reflect upon the limita- 
tions of the world’s natural resources and 
the problems of overpopulation.e 


CONGRESSIONAL CALL TO CON- 
SCIENCE VIGIL FOR SOVIET 
JEWS 

YULIAN KHASIN 

@ Mr. QUAYLE. Mr. President, today 

I rise once more on behalf of the Con- 

gressional Call to Conscience Vigil for 

Soviet Jews. We have witnessed re- 

cently an increased Soviet expression 

of openness. Yet the number of Jews 
in the Soviet Union who have request- 
ed permission to emigrate still stands 
in direct disproportion to the number 
who have been allowed to do so. While 
we applaud this new Soviet quest for 
glasnost, we must not forget that good 
intention is only half the battle. 

The National Conference on Soviet 

Jewry has stated: 

The issue of Jewish emigration became 
prominent * * * because of sustained Jewish 
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activism in the Soviet Union, and the active 
support from persons in the West. 

1970, for example, is recalled as a 
crucial year in the fight for Soviet 
Jewry. In that year 12 Jews, whose 
wait for freedom appeared indefinite, 
attempted to capture a Soviet aircraft 
and escape to Israel. The 12 were ar- 
rested, and 2 were sentenced to death. 
When the West learned of their im- 
pending executions, outcries were 
heard from the United States, the Vat- 
ican, Israel, Western Europe—which 
included Western Communist parties— 
and activists inside the Soviet Union. 
As worldwide attention focused on the 
U.S.S.R., the sentences were commut- 
ed. International pressure had assured 
these Jews their freedom. In the years 
following, activism brought about a va- 
riety of opportunities for Jews in the 
Soviet Union. 

Today, as negotiations with the Sovi- 
ets continue on arms reductions and 
regional conflicts, we must not forget 
the thousands inside the U.S.S.R. who 
are still refused the right to live where 
they wish to live. There are believed to 
be approximately 380,000 Jews who 
have requested to leave the Soviet 
Union, which is the difference be- 
tween the 270,000 who have left since 
1971, and the 650,000 who have been 
invited by Israel to return to their 
Jewish homeland. 

As long as there are Jews in the 
U.S.S.R. who maintain the pursuit to 
live where they choose, we in the 
United States must continue to give 
the support which has proved so bene- 
ficial and all-important to their re- 
lease in the past. Today, I speak out 
on behalf of Yulian Khasin, who was 
first refused permission to leave his 
country in 1980. Until that time, 
Yulian served as head for his comput- 
er programming department. Upon his 
refusal he was demoted to the position 
of a regular engineer, despite the fact 
that he holds a Soviet equivalent to a 
Ph.D. in computer science. The 
Khasin family is steadfastly religious; 
however, in 1986, Yulian was forced to 
testify against the religious communi- 
ty to which he belonged or face possi- 
ble arrest. 

I pledge today, as I have pledged 
before, to stand behind all in the 
Soviet Union who would seek to build 
their lives elsewhere but are continu- 
ously denied that right. I speak out 
now for Yulian Khasin and his many, 
nameless peers. I offer not only vigor- 
ous support of their right to live 
where and as they choose, but I renew 
my encouragement to all in the West 
to persist in the activism that has al- 
ready renewed the hope in so many 
unseen Soviet lives. 
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THE HUMAN TRAGEDY IN 
MOZAMBIQUE 


Mr. LUGAR. Mr. President, the 
world is awash in refugees and dis- 
placed persons who are the innocent 
victims of policies they don’t under- 
stand, conflicts they wish to avoid, and 
natural calamities over which they 
have little control. In recent weeks, we 
have been reminded of the countless 
thousands of refugees escaping one 
form of adversity or another in Indo- 
china, the Soviet Union, Afghanistan, 
Central America, the Horn of Africa 
and now, more frighteningly, in south- 
ern Africa where, in just the past year, 
the number of refugees from Mozam- 
bique has increased by some 300 per- 
cent. 

Last week, we were all shocked to 
learn in devastating detail of the enor- 
mous human suffering in Mozambique 
resulting from the on-going civil strife 
taking place in that impoverished 
country. The sad details were included 
in an authoritative report prepared for 
the Department of State on the situa- 
tion in southern Africa and particular- 
ly in Mozambique. The report was pre- 
pared over a period of 3 months, De- 
cember 1987 to March 1988—on the 
scene in five regional countries—Mo- 
zambique, Malawi, Zimbabwe, Tanza- 
nia, and South Africa—by an expert in 
refugee matters who interviewed 20 
refugees and an additional number of 
independent sources among the pri- 
vate voluntary organizations, the reli- 
gious communities and others. No one 
anticipated the magnitude of the refu- 
gee problem or the severity of the 
treatment to which the people of Mo- 
zambique have been subjected. Among 
the report's findings is the RENAMO 
forces in Mozambique have systemati- 
cally committed acts of extortion, 
forced and slave labor, abductions 
murder, violence, and mass destruction 
of villages and their inhabitants. The 
human tragedy on such a scale is remi- 
niscent of the reign of terror in Cam- 
bodia under the Pol Pot regime. 

Mr. President, I am submitting the 
full report for the Record so the find- 
ings receive the widest possible expo- 
sure. Let me, however, briefly summa- 
rize the main points of the findings. 

There are now an estimated 870,000 
Mozambican refugees who have fled to 
neighboring countries, mostly to 
Malawi, and the numbers are increas- 
ing daily, taxing the ability of coun- 
tries, relief agencies and the private 
voluntary organizations to care for 
and feed these victims. There are an 
additional million displaced persons 
within Mozambique who have been 
uprooted by the violence taking place 
within the country. 

The report also estimates conserv- 
atively that at least 100,000 unarmed 
civilians have been murdered by 
RENAMO, often by the most brutal 
means imaginable. The study cites 
eyewitness accounts of at least 600 
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murders and concludes that almost all 

of these atrocities have been commit- 

ted by RENAMO forces and a smaller 
number, some 3 to 4 percent, by the 

FRELIMO troops of the Mozambique 

government. 

In certain areas of Mozambique, 
RENAMO forces systematically ex- 
tract food, material and forced labor 
from the population, but interestingly 
refrain from explaining their actions 
or from trying to win support or loyal- 
ty through political indoctrination or 
through any political program. In 
other areas under RENAMO control, 
they abduct civilians, hold them cap- 
tive for slave labor, engage in regular 
beatings, executions, rapes, and other 
forms of inhumane treatment to 
insure subjugation and exploitation. 
In still other areas, the RENAMO 
forces have leveled entire villages, sys- 
tematically killing all inhabitants, in- 
cluding women and children and have 
done so often indiscriminately and 
without provocation. 

The countries bordering on Mozam- 
bique, particularly Malawi, should be 
praised and commended for their hu- 
manitarian efforts in assisting the ref- 
ugees over the past years. Their ability 
and the ability of international relief 
agencies to cope with the burgeoning 
crisis is unfortunately limited. So, too, 
is the capacity of the United States. 
This is a regional human rights disas- 
ter that cannot be solved by regional 
states alone. The United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees [UNHRC], 
the International Red Cross and other 
international organizations and coun- 
tries must pitch in to provide the as- 
sistance that is urgently needed to 
stave off an even worse tragedy. Here 
in the United States, the refugee 
budget is stretched thin and available 
funds are not adequate to tackle this 
and the other refugee crises that are 
before us today. 

I urge my colleagues and their staffs 
to read the report from the State De- 
partment which I have included for 
the RECORD. 

The report follows: 

SUMMARY OF MozaMBICAN REFUGEE Ac- 
COUNTS OF PRINCIPALLY CONFLICT-RELATED 
EXPERIENCE IN MOZAMBIQUE 

(Report Submitted to: Ambassador Jona- 
than Moore, Director, Bureau for Refugee 
Programs; Dr. Chester A. Crocker, Assist- 
ant Secretary of African Affairs) 

INTRODUCTION 

In December 1987, the author was en- 
gaged by the Department of State’s Bureau 
for Refugee Programs to undertake an as- 
sessment of designated Mozambican refugee 
matters. The Bureau’s Director, Ambassa- 
dor Jonathan Moore, decided to have the as- 
sessment conducted as a result of the Bu- 
reau’s perception of a mounting refugee 
crisis in Southern Africa. 

The Bureau had witnessed an increase of 
300% in the number of Mozambican refu- 
gees in southern Africa over the past year. 
The Bureau currently estimates that the 
total number of such refugees is about 
870,000. Malawi, for example, has 450,000- 
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500,000 refugees—up from 70,000 just fif- 
teen months ago. Its southern Nsanje Dis- 
trict, which has a Malawian population of 
about 150,000, now provides sanctuary for 
about 175,000 Mozambican refugees. (In 
proportion to national population, 500,000 
refugees in Malawi would be the equivalent 
of 17 million refugees in the United States). 
Reports from the field continue to indicate 
that 20,000-30,000 Mozambican refugees per 
month—up to 1,000 each day—enter Malawi. 
Many of these refugees arrive in poor 
health, severely malnourished, without be- 
longings and often naked. In Swaziland, 
there were about 8,500 Mozambican refu- 
gees at the beginning of 1988; that number 
has already doubled and, according to one 
informed estimate, could quadruple by mid- 
year. Increased flows into Tanzania, 
Zambia, Zimbabwe and South Africa com- 
bine with Malawi and Swaziland arrivals to 
suggest that there will be more than one 
million such refugees by year's end. 

Complementing this exodus is a high rate 
of population displacement within Mozam- 
bique. According to the Bureau for Refugee 
Programs’ “World Refugee Report” to the 
United States Congress in 1987, more than 
one million Mozambicans are internally dis- 
placed. 

The author was engaged by the Bureau 
for Refugee Programs to shed additional 
light on such issues as the causes of these 
refugee flows; the likelihood of continued 
migrations; refugee protection and assist- 
ance; and the possibility of refugee repatri- 
ation. 

To do this, the author conducted a field 
visit of nearly three months to forty-two 
different locations in five countries—Mo- 
zambique, Malawi, Zimbabwe, South Africa 
and Tanzania. In 25 refugee camps, separat- 
ed by as many as 1,500 miles, he spoke at 
length and individually with nearly 200 ran- 
domly selected refugees. Forty-three per- 
cent of them had arrived at these camps 
during the period of the assessment, some 
within hours of the interviews conducted 
for this study. They came from 48 different 
districts of Mozambique, including north- 
ern, central and southern provinces. Some 
came from areas of predominant Frelimo 
Government control, others from areas of 
Renamo prevalence. At many of the 25 refu- 
gee sites and in seventeen other locations 
visited, independent national and interna- 
tional religious and relief assistance workers 
were also interviewed and added valuable 
complementary information. 

This report attempts to recapitulate the 
complex body of information which was 
gathered from refugee and other accounts. 
In order to convey this information, the col- 
lective accounts have been divided into 
nominal categories. The report is divided 
into three sections:—Assessment Proce- 
dures; Conflict Dynamics; Summary of 
Findings. 

Assessment procedures 


Geographical scope 

The Mozambique refugee assessment was 
conducted during a period of approximately 
eleven weeks between January and March 
1988 in 42 locations in five southern African 
countries: Mozambique, Malawi, Zimbabwe, 
South Africa and Tanzania. Roughly 25 
sanctuary sites for refugees and displaced 
persons (10 sites in six of ten provinces in 
Mozambique; 15 in the neighboring coun- 
tries) were visited. In addition, the five na- 
tional capitals and twelve administrative 
centers in which hospitals and relief oper- 
ations are based were visited. 
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Source of findings 
The principal source of the assessment's 
findings was 196 individual interviews with 
refugees and displaced persons who provid- 
ed eyewitness accounts of the incidents and 
patterns of conduct in the conflict which led 
to their migration. In addition, the author 
met with roughly fifty priests, ministers and 
religious leaders and national and interna- 
tional relief workers with independent first- 
hand experience in assisting the refugees. 
They provided background information and 
an opportunity to check aspects of the in- 
formation provided by the refugees. In the 
national and regional capitals, the author 
met with host Government, United States 
Embassy and other diplomatic officials. 
Refugee interviews 


In each of the 25 locations in five coun- 
tries, the author as randomly as possible 
personally selected or directed the selection 
for interviews of the refugees and displaced 
persons (hereinafter refugees“), without 
reference to the type of conflict problems 
they might have experienced in Mozam- 
bique. He also attempted to select refugees 
who had arrived as recently as possible and 
who came from as wide a geographical dis- 
tribution as possible. 

The interviews were conducted in the lan- 
guage which the refugee identified as his/ 
her native language, through translators 
whom the author selected. In the three 
countries which accounted for about 75 per- 
cent of the interviews, the author was able 
to select, from among the agricultural devel- 
opment staff of the U.S. Agency for Inter- 
national Development (USAID) missions, an 
individual who was a native speaker of one 
of the principal langages spoken by the ref- 
ugees. This individual assisted in translation 
of the interviews in all of the sites in his 
country. In most other cases, local workers 
selected by the author who are associated 
with health clinics, religious and relief orga- 
nizations or local relief committees assisted 
in translation on an ad hoc basis. The aver- 
age length of each interview was one hour. 
The more detailed interviews took as long as 
two hours to complete. The interviews were 
conducted in a private place, out of hearing 
and usually out of sight of those not partici- 
pating in the interview. In Mozambique, 
those present in each interview were the 
refugee, the translator(s) and the author. In 
some of the other countries, a local official 
was also present. Sometimes the refugee's 
spouse and children, especially for those 
who had just arrived at the sanctuary sites 
within minutes or a few hours of the inter- 
view, were also present. 

Refugee interview sites 


Mozambique: 

Ressano Garcia; Caia (2 subsites); Casa 
Banana; Espungabera; A Luta Continua; 
Moatize (2 subsites); Benga; Estima (2 sub- 
sites); and Cuamba. 

Malawi: 

Chang’ ambica; Chiomeangame; 
dere; Kapesi; Biriwiri; and Makokwe. 

Zimbabwe: 

Tongogara; Mazoe Bridge; and Nyam- 
gombe. 

South Africa: 

Huntington; Mangwene; and Steenbok. 

Tanzania: 


Namabanga and Likuyu-Mbowa. 
Refugee arrival dates 
In order to obtain the most current data, 
preference in selection of refugees to be 
interviewed was given to those who had ar- 
rived recently. Nearly 90% of those inter- 
viewed had arrived at the refugee site 
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during 1987 and 1988. About 50% of these 
were January-March 1988 arrivals. The 10% 
who arrived before 1987 also provided useful 
information, but more than one third of 
these had migrated earlier because of 
drought or in order to seek employment in 
the more prosperous neighboring country; 
thus, the data for 1987 and 1988 arrivals is 
the most useful. 


Districts of Origin 


In order to obtain a wide geographical 
representation among the refugees, prefer- 
ence in selection was given to those from 
different home districts and, as appropriate, 
from different villages within such districts. 
The 1986 refugees interviewed reported that 
they came from villages in 48 different dis- 
tricts of Mozambique. These districts were 
widely distributed in Mozambique, with 
each province in the country represented to 
varying degrees. The refugees described 
their home districts and areas of origin as 
follows: 

Angonia, Barue, Buzi, Cabora Bassa, Caia, 
Changara, Chemba, Chibabava, Chicuala- 
cuala, Chimoio, Chinde, Chiringoma, 
Chiuta, Chokwe, Funyaloro, Gorongosa, and 
Guro. 


Lago, Lichinga, Macanga, Machaze, 
Magude, Majune, Mandimba, Manica, 
Maputo, Maringue, Marromeu, Marrupa, 


Massinga, Matola, Maua, Mavago/Mataca, 
and Mecula. 

Milanje, Moamba, Moatize, Mopeia, Mos- 
surize, Muembe, Mutarara, Namarroi, Nam- 
pula, Pemba, Sanga, Tete, Vilanculos, and 
Zumbo. 

Home Language 

The refugees described themselves as 
native speakers of nineteen different Mo- 
zambican languages: 

Barwe, Chichewa, Chicunda, Chidenda, 
Chitavara, Chitswa, Gorongosa, Lomwe, 
Makua, and Ndao. 

Nyanja, Nyungwe, Portugese, Sena, Shan- 
gani, Shona, Swahili, Xinhanja, and Yao. 


Occupation 


The majority (65%) of the refugees inter- 
viewed described themselves as farmers. 
Almost all were residents of small villages 
and hamlets. The occupational breakdown 
of the respondents is as follows: 

Farmers, 65 percent. 

Farm workers: Farm worker, Tractor 
driver, Blacksmith, Herder, 4 percent. 

Small trades/Jobs: Waiter, Clerk, Secre- 
tary, Merchant, Shoemaker, Shop worker, 
House painter, Fish seller, Road worker, 
Carpenter, Security guard, Tailor, Car me- 
chanic, Driver, Coop employee, 9 percent. 

Teachers, 5 percent. 

Students, 5 percent. 

Health workers, 2 percent. 

Housewives, 2 percent. 

Children, 2 percent. 

Former soldiers, 2 percent. 

House servants, 1 percent. 

Miners, 1 percent. 

Other, 2 percent. 


Previous mobility affecting migration 


Of the 55 Mozambicans interviewed in dis- 
placed persons sites inside Mozambique, 
40% had never traveled outside the country. 
About 45% had visited one of the potential 
asylum countries neighboring Mozambique 
earlier in their lives. 

Of the refugees interviewed outside Mo- 
zambique, 45% reported that they had at 
least once before visited the country in 
which they are currently in asylum. But 
50% reported that when they migrated from 
Mozambique to the interview site, it was 
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their first trip outside the borders of Mo- 
zambique. 
Refugee accounts 

The refugees often provided detailed eye- 
witnesses and other credible accounts, spon- 
taneous responses to follow-up questions, 
and simple diagrams drawn in the dirt to il- 
lustrate. The majority of the respondents 
had no formal education or literary skills, 
but they described effectively what they 
had seen and what had happened to them. 
A few refugees appeared afraid to provide 
any information. But the great majority ap- 
peared to speak forthrightly and with confi- 
dence about what had happened to them. 

The refugee reports tended to be consist- 
ent throughout the 25 interview sites in five 
countries, with origins of the refugees, as 
well as their sanctuary sites, separated, in 
some cases, by as much as 1,500 miles. In ad- 
dition, a number of the reports tended to 
corroborate each other, with refugees inside 
Mozambique describing the same events in 
the same place as had been described by ref- 
ugees in camps outside Mozambique. Cer- 
tain additional specific opportunities for 
cross-corroboration arose. In one asylum 
country, several refugees described a series 
of incidents within Mozambique in consider- 
able detail. When the author visited Mo- 
zambique, he was able to visit that area and 
to verify the information they had provided. 
The major difference between their descrip- 
tion of what had occurred and that provided 
by survivors who had remained in Mozam- 
bique, and separately by local officials, was 
that the refugees had given a lower estimate 
of the number of persons who had been 
killed or wounded, Refugees provided suffi- 
cient detail so that accounts by several refu- 
gees—sometimes in different countries— 
could be readily identified and thus not 
“double-counted” in the quantitative analy- 
sis, 


Distinguishing between the Parties 


Serious complaints about the conduct of 
both sides to the conflict were received, al- 
though, as the report will describe, the 
number of complaints about one party ex- 
ceeded by a considerable proportion the 
complaints against the other. Complaints 
against each side tended to contain the 
same level of detail and authority and to be 
conveyed with the same level of conviction. 
There were no complaints against the Gov- 
ernment soldiers from refugees inside Mo- 
zambique. All of the complaints against 
these came from refugees outside Mozam- 
bique. This may reflect a natural hesitation 
of refugees in the Government controlled 
areas to express criticism of the soldiers 
under whose protection they live. This con- 
straint may have affected the 28% of the 
sample interviewed in Mozambique. But 
criticism against the Government soldiers 
received from the refugees in the four 
neighboring countries representing 72% of 
the sample, was also very low. These includ- 
ed two countries considered either hostile to 
the Frelimo regime or until recently, consid- 
ered more neutral in the conflict. In short, 
it is believed that this factor is unlikely to 
have significantly affected the findings of 
the assessment. Soundings among the inde- 
pendent religious and relief assistance 
sources tended to reinforce this conclusion. 

The refugees spoke authoritatively about 
their ability to between combat- 
ants of the two sides in the conflict. Many 
of them were questioned closely about the 
basis for their assertions and explained 
their views effectively. They pointed to per- 
sonal familiarity with the individuals com- 
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prising the Government forces, who were 
often stationed in or near their villages; to 
the heavy casualties often suffered by the 
Government side in the attacks by insur- 
gent forces on villages. In some areas, some 
refugees described marked differences be- 
tween the two sides in physical appearance, 
including hair length and style, and face 
and body adornment. Routine patterns of 
conduct and other data provided by refu- 
gees tend to confirm their assertions. Refu- 
gees were also asked whether free-lance 
bandits, as opposed to elements of the two 
principal parties to the conflict, perpetrated 
the acts they witnessed; their responses 
were emphatically negative. When in doubt 
about the identity of assailants, they 
seemed prepared to say so. 

Moreover, one fifth of the refugees inter- 
viewed said that they had involuntarily re- 
sided for many months—sometimes for 
years—in areas where insurgent influence 
prevails. They had often been used by 
Renamo as porters to carry materials over 
long distances within these areas, providing 
extensive exposure to this group. Thus, a 
significant proportion of the refugees pos- 
sessed not only the ability to distinguish be- 
tween the two sides, but also a first-hand 
knowledge of the operating procedures of 
both forces, 

The majority of the refugees lacked two 
skills which limited the precision of their 
data. Most could not count accurately above 
the number ten. One of the results of this 
limitation was that the number of deaths 
appeared to be underestimated. Beyond the 
number ten, these refugees could only de- 
scribe “many”, and could not assign a corre- 
sponding number to the concept except to 
say that it exceeded ten. The second limita- 
tion was an inability to identify the month 
and year of an incident. Such identification 
had to be established approximately by 
working back through seasonal agricultural 
thresholds which were more familiar to the 
refugees, such as the advent of rain, plant- 
ing, harvest, etc. It is believed that neither 
limitation materially affects the conclusions 
of the assessment. In quantifying casualty 
reports the term “many” was almost always 
assigned a maximum value of ten. 

In summary, the author would assign a 
high level of credibility to the refugee ac- 
counts. 


Conflict dynamics: 
The 1987-88 arrivals 


Nearly 90% of the refugees interviewed 
had arrived at the refuge site where the 
interview was conducted during 1987 and 
1988—about half within the three-month 
period January-March 1988. The informa- 
tion they provided concerning conflict dy- 
namics in Mozambique was thus fairly cur- 
rent. Over 90% of these 1987-88 arrivals said 
that they fled their home areas because of 
the conflict, and, specifically, because of 
abusive conduct by the parties to the con- 
flict. About 5% of this sample said they had 
migrated because of drought, 2% to seek 
employment and 2% for other reasons. The 
pre-1987 arrivals represented only about 
10% of the sample, and one-third of these 
said that they had migrated during earlier 
periods because of drought, in search of em- 
ployment, or for other reasons not directly 
related to conflict violence. In order to pro- 
vide conclusions which are current, and to 
avoid undue emphasis on the drought/eco- 
nomic migrants of earlier years, data pre- 
sented in the following sections will be for 
the 1987-1988 arrivals unless otherwise 
specified. 
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Parties to the conflict 


Each of the more than 90% of the refu- 
gees who fled from their homes because of 
conflict attributed their flight to one party 
or the other, or to both parties to the con- 
flict. The clearest way to summarize the ex- 
periences of these nearly 200 refugees as 
well as other information collected in the 
assessment, is to describe the conduct of the 
war as the refugees themselves have experi- 
enced it, separately for each side: for 
Renamo, the insurgent forces; and for Fre- 
limo, the defending Government forces. The 
proportion of attention devoted in the 
report to each of the two respective groups 
reflects the proportion contained in the ac- 
counts which the refugees themselves pro- 
vided. 

Renamo's conduct of the war 


Refugee reports suggest three typical 
types of Renamo operations. Within Mo- 
zambique, no geographical area will fit per- 
fectly into the nominal description provided 
for each. But this appears to be the best 
way to disaggregate three perceived types of 
behavior in order to explain them. The 
three type of areas refugees described are: 

(1) Tax areas; 

(2) Control areas; 

(3) Destruction areas. 

(1) Tax Areas: Tax areas tend to be rural 
areas in which the population resides in ex- 
tremely dispersed patterns. Each family 
lives on the land it is farming, or in small 
extended family hamlets. Renamo combat- 
ants move freely through such areas and 
routinely (weekly or monthly) visit the 
farmers. They demand a contribution of 
prepared and/or dry food (food grain or 
flour), chickens and goats, perhaps some 
clothes, a radio or other possession, They 
demand at will a young girl or married 
woman for sex. 

To the degree that it is necessary to trans- 
port the resources which are extracted, the 
local people are obliged to serve as porters 
(Renamo appears to have virtually no 
mechanized transport anywhere in Mozam- 
bique). But their trips tend to be of short 
duration (counted in hours, rather than 
days). As a general rule the porters are per- 
mitted to return to their homes when their 
service is completed. The journeys are short 
and not as harsh as those conducted in the 
other types of areas; reports of beatings of 
porters tend to be exceptions. If the family 
refuses to submit to these demands, they 
are likely to be severely beaten with heavy 
sticks or gun butts, It appears from refugee 
reports that local people are not permitted 
to flee the area. But the burdens placed 
upon them are more moderate than those 
placed on the population of other areas. 
Renamo’s policy appears to be to maintain a 
level of taxation and abuse insufficient to 
motivate the population to risk the security 
dangers, economic perils, and social disrup- 
tion represented by escape. 

Murder of a civilian by Renamo in such 
areas is the exception rather than the rule. 
Nonetheless, Renamo combatants are re- 
ported to target individuals possessing re- 
sources whose origin, in the minds of these 
combatants, links them to Government 
forces. The possession of new clothes, a 
radio, any type of army-issue apparel such 
as a belt or cap—perhaps even a bag of 
salt—may be enough to trigger torture or 
3 But such incidents appear to be spo- 

0. 

This sort of administration does not 
appear very different from the conduct of 
many guerrilla organizations. What is some- 
what unusual, however, is the reported ab- 
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sence of effort to explain to “the people” 
the purpose of the insurgency; to provide 
positive services—security, adminsitration, 
schooling, health care—to the local farmers. 
The relationship betwen Renamo and the 
population appears to revolve solely around 
the extraction of resources, strictly by force, 
without explanation, with no tolerance for 
refusal, and without reciprocation. 

(2) Control areas; About one fifth of the 
refugees interviewed reported that they had 
lived in areas under the prevalent control of 
Renamo combatants. Some of the refugees 
had resided there for many months; others 
for many years. A significant number pro- 
vided detailed descriptions of the manner in 
which these areas are administered. 

According to the refugee reports, there 
are two principal types of civilian popula- 
tions who reside in these areas: indigenous 
local populations, who were referred to in 
Portuguese as naturales; and a population 
which was abducted from other areas and 
involuntarily marched into the control 
areas. According to the refugees, both of 
these populations are captive, detained 
against their will, and prohibited from at- 
tempting to depart. 

Each of the control areas desecribed by 
the refugees appeared to have a somewhat 
different system of organization. For pur- 
poses of explaining the general thrust of 
their reports, a control area tends to be 
nominally divided into three sub-categories. 

A. Combatant bases; 

B. Field areas; 

C. Dependent areas. 

A. Combatant Bases.—Combatant bases 
were described to be of two types: those re- 
served principally for permanent, resident 
combatants; and those reserved principally 
for combatants who are passing through an 
area or who are, for whatever reason, tem- 
porarily stationed there. Both areas are 
managed in roughly the same fashion. They 
are served by a staff of exclusively male cap- 
tives who provide food, water, cleaning and 
other support services. Women are provided 
on-demand from other sectors of the control 
areas. 

Refugees who resided in “control” areas, 
as well as other refugees who had contact 
with Renamo, said that its combatants rep- 
resented indigenous language groups from 
all major regions of Mozambique. When 
they commented on recruitment in their 
own home villages, forced recruitment was 
said to be the principal method through 
which these men had been impressed into 
service. Two refugees provided detailed ac- 
counts of their own escapes from apparent 
forced recruitment roundups. One said that 
his group, awaiting disposition, had been 
locked in a guarded house without food and 
water for such a long time that four of the 
men had starved to death. A few refugees 
said that they witnessed either the recruit- 
ment of young (age ten and over) children 
or were themselves the victims of indiscrimi- 
nate shootings or beatings by such young 
Renamo combatants. 

B. Field Areas.—Second are permanent ag- 
ricultural lands, significant expanses of 
Renamo farms or plantations. The workers 
on these farms are captives who toil at a 
regular schedule, usually long hours during 
a six-day week. They do not benefit from 
the production of these fields. Their work is 
closely supervised, and physical punish- 
ment, in the form of beatings, is used to mo- 
tivate those who take unauthorized rest or 
who refuse to continue. The worker popula- 
tion of these areas is reported to be princi- 
pally older children of both sexes and adult 
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males and females. In addition to its produc- 
tion tasks, this age group is also used as por- 
ters. Unlike porters in the tax areas, the 
marches undertaken by these porters tend 
to be of longer duration—sometimes a week 
or more roundtrip. While for some the por- 
tering is occasional, it appears that many of 
the porters perform this as a full-time serv- 
ice, making continuous rounds of arduous 
trips. 

The refugees report that these trips usual- 
ly begin at dawn and continue until 
evening—perhaps 6 AM-8 PM. More recent 
arrivals report that, increasingly, the por- 
ters are not permitted food on these trips, 
and are allowed to drink water only when 
they pass streams. Some report that they 
are not often permitted to drink because it 
is during these rests that some make their 
escape. The loads are heavy, the pace quick. 
The porters carry food toward the larger 
bases; meat from some wildlife areas back to 
the bases in their home “control areas”. 
They also carry weapons, ammunition, and 
the personal supplies and equipment of mili- 
tary units as they are shifted over long dis- 
tances between provinces. None of the 
roughly 20% of the refugee sample who 
themselves served as porters said they made 
trips to the sea. When they reached the des- 
tination bases—wherever these may be lo- 
cated—the porters deposit their loads out- 
side. According to those who have served as 
porters, Renamo combatants then pick the 
materials up and take them into the bases. 

Those who have served as porters report- 
ed uniformly that discipline on these forced 
marches is extremely harsh. Those who 
cannot keep up, who rest without authoriza- 
tion, drop their burdens, or refuse to contin- 
ue, are routinely beaten very severely, some- 
times until they are dead. Over half of those 
who served as porters said they were eyewit- 
nesses to cases of porters beaten to death or 
executed for the reasons described above. 

When the captives are not being used as 
porters—and the amount of such time 
varies, depending on whether they are full- 
or part-time porters—they are usually re- 
turned to Renamo-controlled fields. Some 
areas which are not organized into large 
Renamo-controlled fields, permit the cap- 
tives to have their own land, but extract a 
great proportion of the harvest, allowing 
only a small amount to be retained for 
family survival. 

Another function of the young girls and 
adult women is to provide sex to the com- 
batants. From refugee reports it appears 
that these women are required to submit to 
sexual demands, in effect to be raped, on a 
frequent, sustained basis. The rape may 
occur in field area residences. According to 
those who have served as porters, women 
are frequently raped along the transport 
routes. Women are also dispatched from the 
field areas to combatant bases on demand. 
One of the frequent refugee complaints 
(verified by medical relief workers in some 
of the refugee camps) is the level of infec- 
tion with venereal disease which this prac- 
tice proliferates. Severe beating is inflicted 
on young girls and women who resist sexual 
demands. Such punishment may also be in- 
flicted on the husband or father of the 
female who resists. Such punishment re- 
portedly can include execution in some cir- 
cumstances. 

C. Dependent areas.—The third type of 
sub-category within the control areas is de- 
pendent areas, populated by the elderly, 
who cannot serve in other more taxing func- 
tions, and young children. It appears, ac- 
cording to the refugees’ reports, that the el- 
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derly women are responsible for the care of 
the young children, while the elderly men 
are responsible for collecting thatch and 
building houses for the combatants. (In 
some areas, it is reported that elderly men 
and women are also used as field workers 
and porters. Some of the more brutal ac- 
counts of beating and killing of porters who 
could not continue involved the elderly as 
victims). Although specialization of function 
by age and sex is sometimes reported, only 
some of the control areas are reported to 
split families and oblige the members to live 
near their respective locus of service func- 
tion. 


Survival of captives in control areas 


The captive population is reportedly not 
materially remunerated, nor are in-kind re- 
sources from their productive effort provid- 
ed to them. Instead, in their spare time, the 
field workers are permitted to grow food for 
themselves. Formost, their “spare time” 
consists of one day per week, because during 
the other six days, they labor in the fields 
from early morning until dark, and the full- 
time porters have particularly disruptive 
schedules. 

When people work on the alternative 
system—the highly-taxed individual produc- 
tion system—it appears that drought has 
the effect of increasing the levy. In areas 
where food is extremely short (and these 
are not insignificant), the captive labor, on 
its own initiative, gathers wild mushrooms, 
leaves and berries—natural survival foods. 
Some refugees reported that even these 
have been confiscated by the Renamo ad- 
ministration. At times, captives are dis- 
patched into the bush by Renamo combat- 
ants or police to gather these survival foods. 
Several of those interviewed had made their 
escape during these unsupervised forays. 

Those who served as porters reported that 
increasingly they were not permitted to eat 
during the trips. They alleged that some 
people died because they were denied food. 
The Renamo guards and police who oversee 
these transport columns eat regularly and, 
some say, carry canteens. Some porters sug- 
gested that they were deprived of food and 
water in order to keep them too weak to at- 
tempt escape. 

What appears clear is that however inad- 
equate the food supply, most of the food 
produced is appropriated for the Renamo 
organization and its combatants. When food 
is short, these always eat first. The refu- 
gees’ allegations of food deprivation appear 
to explain the wasted physical condition of 
the men, women and children arriving by 
the thousands in asylum countries naked 
and severely malnourished. 


Control area security and surveillance 


Given the unusually high rate of resource 
and energy extraction from the captives in 
the control area, it is curious that more 
have not fled and that those who have fled 
tend to arrive in such pitiful physical condi- 
tion. The explanation, according to the ref- 
ugees who have resided in these areas and 
later escaped, lies in an effective security 
and surveillance system which has been es- 
tablished by Renamo. 

The heart of the system are the Renamo 
police, called majuba or mujiba. According 
to the refugees, these fall into two catego- 
ries: (a) Former tax collectors and petty of- 
ficials, some called regulos, associated with 
the previous Portuguese colonial adminis- 
tration, who were replaced by the FRE- 
LIMO government after independence from 
Portugal, and a small number of previous 
FRELIMO members who became disaffect- 
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ed; and (b) Captives identified by Renamo 
and obliged to serve in this role. These cap- 
tives may be motivated on the one hand by 
punishment should they either refuse the 
role or fail to effectively implement it, and 
on the other with some degree of preferen- 
tial treatment. In general, the refugees indi- 
cate that these police tend to be armed with 
cutting instruments (machetes, knives, 
bayonets, axes) rather than with firearms. 

The police are deployed in two ways. 
Some are stationed along the geographical 
perimenters of the control areas. These pe- 
rimeters tend to be marked by physical fea- 
tures such as rivers and mountains, or by a 
circle of combatant bases, which lend them- 
selves to police patrolling. A second set of 
police reside in the captive areas and super- 
vise the fields, the residence areas, and 
movements of the captives between points 
within the control area. 

Attempted escape from a control area is 
often treated as a capital crime. One man 
reported that because he attempted to 
escape, he was put in a Renamo jail. But the 
majority of those who resided in a control 
area report that they personally witnessed 
severe punishment or death inflicted on 
captives apprehended while attempting to 
escape. When individuals make successful 
escapes, wives and children left behind may 
be executed in retribution. Refugees report 
that, in general, the Renamo executioners 
use these punishments for demonstration 
value to discourage others from escape. 
Thus, executions of caputured escapees are 
reported to be conducted in front of all the 
captives from a given area gathered togeth- 
er in a central place. One refugee reported 
that during a portering job he was led to 
small clearing and shown the decomposed 
bodies of many men, women, and children. 
He was told by Renamo combatants that 
this was a place where those apprehended 
while attempting to escape were taken and 
executed. The refugees almost uniformly re- 
ported that these demonstrations and their 
own contextual understanding of Renamo’s 
methods had a chilling effect on those con- 
sidering escape. 

It appears from the refugees’ reports that 
not until death becomes a real possibility in 
their minds do the captives consider risking 
the dangerous escape attempt. But they ex- 
plain that there are a number of additional 
constraints which encumber such actions. 
First, both naturales and abducted captives 
find that if they have families with them, 
escape is more difficult. They state that a 
large group is more likely to be apprehend- 
ed; on-the-spot execution is, in their minds, 
a likely outcome. Second, captives who are 
natives of other areas, and were abducted to 
control areas, were unfamiliar with the new 
terrain, uncertain of bush routes they had 
to follow to avoid detection. 

Finally, several refugees reported that an 
increasing constraint on escape is that part 
of the captive population is too starved, too 
weak, too old, or too sick to undertake 
flight. Some parents may send their chil- 
dren who are sufficiently grown and still 
healthy enough to make the journey, per- 
haps with an adult natural as a guide. 
Almost invariable, the escapees travel only 
by night, surviving on wild fruits and leaves, 
walking through the brush, never on the 
roads, (In one recent incident however, cap- 
tives said they were ordered by Renamo 
combatants to leave one control area and 
their houses were burned). 

Renamo appears to have little difficulty in 
replacing individuals who have been killed, 
who have died of starvation, who are too 
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weak to produce or who have escaped. The 
principal source of new captives appears to 
be abductees taken in “destruction oper- 
ations” described later. But Renamo occa- 
sionally appears to abduct individuals from 
“tax areas”. 

What distinguishes “control” areas from 
“tax” areas is the higher degree of extrac- 
tion of energy/labor/food production from 
the population. The refugees describe this 
rate of extraction as unbearable, and the 
wasted physicial condition of escapees who 
reach safety provides physical evidence to 
buttress this assertion. As in “tax” areas, 
this extraction appears to be the only type 
of relationship between Renamo and these 
captives. There were virtually no reports of 
provision by Renamo of protection, remu- 
neration, in-kid assistance, administration 
(except for security and surveillance), social 
services, or material or other type of per- 
ceived reciprocity. There is almost no re- 
ported effort to explain the purpose of the 
insurgents’ efforts, the nature of its goals, 
or to enlist the loyalty—or even neutrality— 
of the population. The only reciprocity the 
captives appear to receive or to expect is the 
opportunity to remain alive. 

A few refugees who lived in control areas 
reported that their villages had schools for 
their children. One of these refugees stated 
that his children were taught to inform the 
Renamo police if they spotted strangers 
walking in their area and were also taught 
to read and write. Beginning with ages 10 
and 11, however, he reported that the chil- 
dren are used for other purposes: some are 
old enough to work in the fields; others are 
recruited to become Renamo soldiers. One 
refugee reported that there was a school 
and that attendance for the children was 
obligatory. But he added that the main 
school activities were working in the fields 
and building houses and latrines. (One refu- 
gee reported that he was originally captured 
by three Renamo soldiers, whom he de- 
scribed as being 10-12 years old and particu- 
larly vicious.) One of two refugees who lived 
in an area which had a schoool also report- 
ed that there was a health clinic there as 
well, although it contained no medicines. 

(3) Destruction areas; Areas which are not 
designated as “tax” or “control” areas may 
fall into a third category, which may be de- 
scribed as areas targeted for destruction. 
Such areas often include “villages” of 40 or 
more families residing in a small hamlet—al- 
though these also include villages of several 
hundred families. Villages designated as 
“settlements,” especially those developed by 
the Mozambican Government for refugees 
who have returned from neighboring coun- 
tries, appear in some cases to be priority tar- 
gets. Entire geographical areas may be sub- 
ject to the “destruction” zone designation; 
or sometimes only the larger villages within 
such areas may be targeted for destruction. 
Refugees from various areas of Mozambique 
reported consistent patterns and methods of 
attack, with similar consequences. Not all 
villages in Mozambique have been subject to 
such attack. But from the geographical di- 
versity of the refugees reporting, it appears 
that significant areas have been the object 
of this type of activity, which seems to be 
aimed principally at the destruction of 
these population centers. 

The destruction program may proceed 
through up to three nominal stages. First, 
some villages which are the targets of de- 
struction effort appear to become the sub- 
ject of careful, advance intelligence collec- 
tion. Intelligence is reported to be gathered 
through visits by Renamo combatants to 
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local farmers in their fields—or through the 
abduction of one or two villagers, who are 
subjected to a debriefing and sometimes re- 
ported not to return to the village. The 
questions pertain to the deployment, if any, 
of Government soldiers and/or militia in 
the village; the nature of their arms; the 
identity of civilian officials of the Govern- 
ment—the identity of the village Chairman, 
Secretary, and other prominent citizens and 
the location of their homes; the identity of 
individuals owning valuable possessions— 
new clothes, a radio, etc; and the habits of 
the population. 

Second, depending on the area, a politi- 
cal” visit by Renamo combatants may follow 
(although in some cases this second stage is 
combined with the attack stage). During 
this stage, Renamo combatants may proceed 
directly to the homes of Government offi- 
cials—such as the village Chairman and Sec- 
retary—apprehend them, and in some in- 
stances, their wives, children and perhaps 
other relatives who may be found in the 
home. Refugees report that such persons 
are usually executed, sometimes after the 
village is called together to witness the inci- 
dent. One refugee reported that a group of 
officials, their wives and children were 
burned alive in their homes after the hus- 
band had been immobilized with an ax 
wound, as the villagers were forced to look 
on. In some cases during this stage, Renamo 
combatants instruct the people to disperse 
from their village to their individual fields, 
“tax areas”. They may also be advised to go 
to “control areas.“ 

The third stage for villages and areas des- 
ignated for destruction is the actual mili- 
tary attack. Such attacks were generally 
said to occur in the early morning hours, 
just before or after down. In some cases it 
appeared that the attack group moved from 
village to village in a selected area conduct- 
ing the same operation in each. The attacks 
seemed to be organized and executed in the 
same manner, whether or not the village 
was defended by Government soldiers or mi- 
litia. (As a general rule, civilians possess no 
firearms.) Thus, if there are no Government 
soldiers or militia, the attach is conducted 
against unarmed civilians. In most of the 
small villages, a handful of Government sol- 
diers or militia were reported to be present. 
According to the refugees, they would often 
be rapidly overwhelmed by the more numer- 
ous attacking force and either be killed or 
forced to flee soon after the attack began. 
Larger villages sometimes have larger de- 
fending forces, and in these there is a 
longer, and sometimes successful, resistance. 

The attack stage was sometimes reported 
to begin with what appeared to the inhabit- 
ants to be the indiscriminate firing of auto- 
matic weapons by a substantial force of at- 
tacking Renamo combatants. This force 
usually has the element of surprise, as the 
attack begins during the very early morning 
hours. In some villages, the firing is some- 
times reported to be directed into the 
houses of the civilian population, at inhabit- 
ants who attempt to flee and at the handful 
of Government soliders or militia, if any, 
who return the fire. Reportedly the Govern- 
ment soldiers aim their defensive fire at the 
attackers, while the Renamo forces shoot 
indiscriminately into the village. In some 
cases refugees perceived that the attacking 
force had divided into three detachments: 
one conducts the military attack; another 
enters houses and removes valuables, 
mainly clothing, radios, food, pots and other 
possessions; a third moves through the 
looted houses with pieces of burning thatch 
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setting fire to the houses in the village. 
There were several reports that schools and 
health clinics are typical targets for destruc- 
tion. The destruction of the village as a 
viable entity appears to be the main objec- 
tive of such attacks. 

This type of attack causes several types of 
civilian casualties. As is normal in guerrilla 
warfare, some civilians are killed in crossfire 
between the two opposing forces, although 
this tends in the view of the refugees to ac- 
count for only a minority of the deaths. A 
larger number of civilians in these attacks 
and other contexts were reported to be vic- 
tims of purposeful shooting deaths and exe- 
cutions, of axing, knifing, bayoneting, burn- 
ing to death, forced drowning and asphyxia- 
tion, and other forms of murder where no 
meaningful resistance or defense is present. 
Eyewitness accounts indicate that when ci- 
vilians are killed in these indiscriminate at- 
tacks, whether against defended or unde- 
fended villages, children, often together 
with their mothers and elderly people, are 
also killed. 

Varying numbers of civilian victims in 
each attack were reported to be rounded up 
and abducted, apparently to “control” areas. 
During the initial abductions, they are 
sometimes simultaneously used as porters to 
carry away goods confiscated in the attacks 
on their own villages. From refugee reports, 
treatment of these porters seems to be con- 
sistent with that of the regular porters de- 
scribed in the preceding section on “control 
areas.“ 

Deaths were also reported in instances 
when Renamo combatants, in the absence 
of resistance or defense, were reported to 
chase the villagers toward natural barriers, 
such as rivers, or otherwise use the physical 
surroundings to cause their deaths by 
drowning or asphyxiation. 

The survivors of attacks who do not die, 
who are not severely wounded, and who are 
not abducted, appear to face three destina- 
tions: some flee to their fields, including the 
“tax areas”; some flee to Government-con- 
trolled towns, typically district capitals; and 
some flee to neighboring countries. Refu- 
gees residing in areas apparently marked for 
“destruction” were asked repeatedly why 
they did not, upon learning of initial abduc- 
tions, and particularly after the (second 
stage) “political” visit, flee their villages. 
Many responded that they did not realize, 
at each of the early stages, what fate await- 
ed the village, and said they had been reluc- 
tant to leave their home villages until there 
was absolutely no other choice. Some of the 
villages had been subjected to several 
Renamo “third stage” attacks before the 
final successful attack which drove the vil- 
lagers from their homes. In each of the ear- 
lier attacks, people were killed. But it some- 
times appeared that until someone in their 
immediate family was killed or their home 
and property destroyed, they were most re- 
luctant to abandon homes and land, with 
which they seemed to identify very closely. 
Moreover, some expressed fear of the 
danger of a journey to safety and uncertain- 
ty about what alternative destination area 
was, in fact, safe from attack. Economic sur- 
vival was another factor mentioned by the 
refugees—how would they eat, where would 
they get food, if they left their villages? 

In both “tax” and “destruction” areas, a 
small number of cases were reported of tar- 
geted retribution” against small children. 
These involved, for example, the mutilation 
and subsequent killing of young children in 
retaliation against parents who fled a 
Renamo visit or attack against their homes. 
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Most civilians took their children with them 
when they fled, and the child retribution 
cases appeared to affect mainly the small 
number of families who could not find a 
child at the moment of flight; events evolve 
rapidly in such instances. Mutilation by 
Renamo combatants or police of adults—the 
severing with a knife of mainly ears, but 
also lips, noses and limbs—was reported by a 
small fraction of refugees. 


Summary of Renamo conduct 


While the foregoing description does not 
encompass every type of Renamo operation 
in Mozambique, it characterizes in nominal 
categories both the general types of conduct 
and the relationship with the respective ci- 
vilian populations which the great majority 
of the refugees reported. The purpose of 
the division of these accounts into three 
nominal types of areas (tax control, destruc- 
tion) is to convey complex reports in a more 
understandable form. No area conforms 
strictly to only one pattern. 


Quantification of Renamo conduct 


This section seeks to complement the pre- 
ceding descriptions by providing approxi- 
mate quantitative orders of magnitude of 
Renamo practices reported by the refugees. 

The great majority of the total of 196 
interviewed refugees whose migration was 
caused by conflict violence cited Renamo ac- 
tions as the reason for their flight. Roughly 
40% reported personally witnessing the 
murder of civilians principally by Renamo 
combatants and Renamo police in the ab- 
sence of resistance or defense. The 169 refu- 
gees who arrived at their current locations 
in 1987/1988 reported roughly 600 such 
murders. The refugees provided eyewitness 
or other credible accounts about these kill- 
ings which included shooting executions, 
knife/axe/bayonet killings, burning alive, 
beating to death, forced asphyxiation, 
forced starvation, forced drownings, and 
random shooting at civilians in villages 
during attacks. 

The shootings listed above do not include 
about 200 persons killed in crossfire between 
Renamo and Frelimo Government soldiers, 
which this report attributes to neither side 
in the conflict. The approximately 600 mur- 
ders attributed to Renamo by the 1987/1988 
arrivals represented about 94% of such mur- 
ders reported by these refugees (of the re- 
mainder, about 3% were attributed to Fre- 
limo and about 3% were attributed to un- 
known” parties). An additional ten persons 
drowned in the Zambezi River by accident 
while escaping from Renamo pursuit, and 
are not counted among the roughly 600. 

About fifty of the 600 reported Renamo 
murders were reported to be young chil- 
dren. Of these, about thirty fell into the 
category of murder for retribution, as de- 
scribed in the preceding section, and includ- 
ed the children of Frelimo civilian village 
officials killed in the second stage of the 
campaign against the “destruction” areas. 

The results in the other abuse categories 
were similar. Nearly 40% of the refugees 
had direct knowledge of the imposition by 
Renamo of forced portering on the civilian 
population; about 20% had themselves 
served as porters. Over 70% of those who 
had served as porters witnessed severe beat- 
ings of porters who could not keep up, who 
stumbled, or who dropped their loads. 
About 60% of those who served as porters 
reported that they eyewitnessed or had 
credible reports of captive porters who were 
beaten to death or executed along the route 
for the same reason. Four of the refugees 
who had served as porters described inci- 
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dents in which they themselves were severe- 
ly beaten. No portering complaints against 
Frelimo Government soldiers were received. 

Over 15% of the refugees reported pat- 
terns of systematic rape of civilian women 
by Renamo combatants. One rape complaint 
against Government soldiers was reported. 
About one-third of those reporting house 
burnings saw their own houses burned. No 
complaints of house burning were reported 
against Government soldiers. 

Nearly 40% of the refugees complained 
about abduction of civilians, a pattern most 
typical of the nominal “destruction areas.” 
Of these, over a quarter had themselves 
been victims of abduction. 94% of these 
identified Renamo combatants as the abduc- 
tors; the remainder were split between Gov- 
ernment soldiers and unknown parties. 

Looting and forced contribution of re- 
sources was reported by nearly 60% of the 
refugees. Of these, some 45% reported that 
beatings were used when necessary to ex- 
tract resources. 93% of the looters were 
identified as Renamo combatants, 6% as 
Government soldiers, 1% as by unknown 
parties. 

Mutilations, reported by 5% of the refu- 
gees, were all attributed to Renamo combat- 
ants. 

Some 21% of the refugees provided eye- 
witness accounts of life in “control” areas 
based on personal residence there as cap- 
tives. About 60% of the refugees said they 
witnessed or had credible knowledge of the 
severe punishmnt or execution of captives 
who had been caught by Renamo attempt- 
ing to escape from “control” areas and 
other activity areas, 

For the 1987/1988 arrivals, discounting 
non-conflict migrants, 91% of the refugees’ 
reports were categorized by the author as 
“very negative” toward Renamo; 5% as 
“negative”; 1% as positive. Three percent of- 
fered no report and no complaints. 

Frelimo conduct of the war 


Complaints by 1987/1988 refugees about 
Government (Frelimo) combatant conduct 
were both serious and quite different from 
the reports about Renamo conduct. In gen- 
eral, refugees described the principal role of 
the Frelimo soldiers as defending their vil- 
lages against the Renamo attackers. many 
of the refugees reported that in attacks on 
small villages which may have had from two 
to ten Frelimo soldiers and militia defend- 
ing them, the Government soldiers were 
quickly overwhelmed by a far larger insur- 
gent force. In some cases, refugees said that 
Frelimo soldiers fired their weapons and at- 
tempted resistance just long enough to give 
civilians an opportunity to flee. 

Accounts of serious abuses in individual 
incidents attributed to Government soldiers 
were reported in credible detail. However, 
they were small in number by comparison to 
complaints concerning Renamo and did not 
appear to represent systematic problems of 
discipline or command and control. As com- 
plaints were relatively few, the 1987/1988 
data can be summarized as follows: as com- 
pared with the 94% of murders attributed to 
Renamo, about 3% (roughly 20) were as- 
cribed to Frelimo (3% were attributed to 
“unknown” parties). No reports of forced 
drowning, axed/knifed/bayoneted, burned 
alive, beaten to death, forced asphyxiation, 
or random shootings were attributed to Fre- 
limo soldiers by this sample. As compared 
with 96% of child murders attributed to 
Renamo, only 4% were ascribed to Frelimo. 
No complaints of forced porterage or burn- 
ing of houses were ascribed to Frelimo. The 
169 arrivals during the 1987/1988 period at- 
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tributed one complaint of rape to a Frelimo 
soldier. Three cases of abduction by Frelimo 
soldiers (4%, versus 96% for Renamo) were 
reported. six cases of looting or forced con- 
tributions (6% versus 94% for Renamo) were 
reported. There was also one complaint that 
Frelimo Government soldiers had destroyed 
a farmer's crop, and one complaint of a man 
who had been arrested because in earlier 
years he had resisted a Frelimo Government 
order to move into a central village. No re- 
ports of mutilation were attributed to Fre- 
limo soldiers. 

In general, informed sources within Mo- 
zambique reported that the human rights 
conduct of Frelimo Government soldiers has 
been on a marked postive course since 1986, 
while Renamo conduct appears to have 
worsened. 

In summary, after discounting the non- 
conflict related migrants for the entire 
sample, refugee reports on Frelimo and 
Renamo are characterized by the author as 
follows: 


[in percent) 


Thus, the combined “negatives” concern- 
ing Renamo were 96%, versus 17% for Fre- 
limo. Combined positive plus “no com- 
plaints” concerning Frelimo were 83% 
versus 4% for Renamo. 

Pre-1987 Report Differences 

The pre-1987 arrival sample was too small 
to provide a useful basis for comparison 
with the 1987/1988 arrivals. Because of the 
limited sample size and because a larger pro- 
portion—about one-third—had migrated be- 
cause of conditions not related to the con- 
flict, it must be treated with some reserve. 
The attribution of human rights abuses to 
Renamo versus Frelimo among this group, 
is roughly the same as for 1987/1988 arriv- 
als. The proportion of non-murder abuses 
(rape, looting, forced porterage, mutilation 
etc.) attributed to Renamo is slightly 
higher. Of the witnessed murders, however, 
68% were attributed to Renamo, 32% to Fre- 
limo, none to “unknown”. The proportions 
arising out of these particular numbers 
should be given only relative weight because 
of the limited size of the sample (particular- 
ly after non-conflict migrants are deducted) 
and the consequent possibility that the di- 
mensions of a single incident could dispro- 
portionately affect the overall results. 


Summary of Findings 


From 48 districts in northern, central and 
southern Mozambique, in 25 refugee camps 
in five countries separated by as many as 
1,500 miles, nearly 200 Mozambican refugee 
accounts of their experiences are strikingly 
similar. If that sample is reasonably repre- 
sentative, their accounts, corroborated in 
large measures by independent experience 
of some religious and relief assistance work- 
ers, compel certain unavoidable findings. 

First, the level of violence reported to be 
conducted by Renamo against the civilian 
population of rural Mozambique is extraor- 
dinarily high. Roughly 170 refugees, each 
representing one family, who arrived in 
1987/1988, collectively reported about 600 
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murders by Renamo of unarmed civilians, in 
the absence of resistance or defense. (If the 
population estimates reported in the intro- 
duction to this report are correct, there are 
roughly 200,000-250,000 refugee and dis- 
placed families in Mozambique and in the 
neighboring countries, the majority of 
whom are conflict victims.) If the refugee 
reports are generally accurate and the 
sample reasonably representative, it is con- 
servatively estimated that 100,000 civilians 
may have been murdered by Renamo in this 
manner. 

The same 170 refugees report many hun- 
dreds of cases of systematic forced porter- 
ing, beatings, rape, looting, burning of vil- 
lages, abductions and mutilations. These 
patterns of systematic abuse represent 
many hundreds, if not thousands, of individ- 
ual instances reported by this small sample. 
Conservative projections based on this data 
would yield extremely high levels of abuse. 

That the accounts are so strikingly similar 
by refugees who have fled from northern, 
central and southern Mozambique suggests 
that the violence is systematic and coordi- 
nated and not a series of spontaneous, iso- 
lated incidents by undisciplined combatants. 

Second, the relationship between Renamo 
and the civilian population, according to the 
refugee accounts, revolves almost exclusive- 
ly around a harsh extraction of labor and 
food. If these reports are accurate, it ap- 
pears that the only reciprocity provided by 
Renamo for the efforts of the civilians is 
the possibility of remaining alive. There are 
virtually no reports of attempts to win the 
loyalty—or even the neutrality—of the vil- 
lagers. The refugees report virtually no 
effort by Renamo to explain to the civilians 
the purpose of the insurgency, its proposed 
program or its aspirations. If there is a sig- 
nificant sector of the population which is 
sympathetic to this organization, it was not 
reflected in the refugee accounts. 

Third, there were serious complaints 
about abuses by some Frelimo Government 
soldiers, But in both the murder and non- 
murder categories, only three to four per- 
cent of the complaints were attributed to 
Frelimo soldiers. They tended to be isolated 
reports, often from areas of the country 
most remote from Maputo. It appeared that 
there is a sustained trend toward improve- 
ment overall. 

Fourth, the refugees and most independ- 
ent sources rejected the assertion that 
much of the violence in Mozambique is at- 
tributable to neither Frelimo or Renamo 
but instead to armed bandits affiliated with 
neither side. It appears from this field re- 
search that violence by “freelance bandits” 
does not account for more than occasional, 
isolated instances of the high level of re- 
ported violence. 


BUDGET SCOREKEEPING 
REPORT 


Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I 
hereby submit to the Senate the 
budget scorekeeping report for this 
week, prepared by the Congressional 
Budget Office in response to section 
308(b) of the Congressional Budget 
Act of 1974, as amended. This report 
was prepared consistent with standard 
scorekeeping conventions. This report 
also serves as the scorekeeping report 
for the purposes of section 311 of the 
Budget Act. 
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This report shows that current level 
spending is under the budget resolu- 
tion by $900 million in budget author- 
ity, and by $2.9 billion in outlays. Cur- 
rent level is under the revenue floor 
by $10.6 billion. 

The current estimate of the deficit 
for purposes of calculating the maxi- 
mum deficit amount under section 
311(A) of the Budget Act is $154.1 bil- 
lion, $1.2 billion below the maximum 
deficit amount for 1988 of $155.3 bil- 
lion. 

The report follows: 

U.S. CONGRESS, 
CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET OFFICE, 
Washington, DC, April 25, 1988. 
Hon. LAWTON CHILES, 
Chairman, Committee on the Budget, U.S. 
Senate, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: The attached report 
shows the effects of congressional action on 
the budget for fiscal year 1988 and is cur- 
rent through April 22, 1988. The estimated 
totals of budget authority, outlays, and rev- 
enues are compared to the appropriate or 
recommended levels contained in the most 
recent budget resolution (H. Con. Res. 93). 
This report is submitted under section 308 
(b) and in aid of section 311 of the Congres- 
sional Budget Act, as amended, and meets 
the requirements for Senate scorekeeping of 
section 5 of S. Con. Res. 32. 

No changes have occurred since my last 
report. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES L. BLUM, 
Acting Director. 
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Under resolution .......... 893 2911 10,550 

Note—Numbers may not add due to rounding. 


EMPLOYEE EDUCATIONAL 
ASSISTANCE 


Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I 
rise today to call to the attention of 
my colleagues to a provision that en- 
hances Federal efforts on behalf of 
education, international economic 
competitiveness, and tax equity. I 
refer to section 127 of the Internal 
Revenue Code, which was allowed to 
expire at the end of last year. 

Section 127 entitles an employee to 
exclude from income up to $5,250 of 
employer-provided educational bene- 
fits—reimbursement for tuition, out- 
side training, and the like. Without 
section 127, the employee would owe 
taxes on the value of any educational 
assistance that did not directly relate 
to the current job held. Section 127 is 
thus important for lower skilled work- 
ers who want to upgrade their skills 
and occupational opportunities, and 
for retaining employees whose current 
skills have become technologically ob- 
solete. 

The provision also makes an impor- 
tant contribution to simplicity in the 
Tax Code. Without it, employers and 
the IRS would be forced to determine 
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on a case-by-case basis which employ- 
er-provided educational benefits are 
sufficiently related to the job to avoid 
treatment as taxable income. 

Section 127 also helps to strengthen 
American industry’s competitive posi- 
tion in the global economy. It removes 
a recordkeeping burden on industry 
initiatives to provide education and re- 
taining for employees. Retraining will 
take on an increase importance in the 
next decade, given that approximately 
85 percent of those who will make up 
the workforce in the year 2000 are al- 
ready working today. 

This provision is not some wasteful 
fringe benefit for high-paid executives. 
Over 70 percent of participants in sec- 
tion 127 programs earn less than 
$30,000 per year. 

Section 127 first went into effect in 
1979, and expired at the end of 1983. 
Two-year extensions have been en- 
acted twice since then—most recently 
in the Tax Reform Act of 1986, which 
extended the provision retroactively 
from its December 31, 1985, expiration 
date until the end of this year. We can 
take a large step toward making our 
workforce more competitive, while 
making the Tax Code simpler, by 
acting to make section 127 permanent. 

I have introduced a bill, S. 39, to do 
just that. The Senate Finance Com- 
mittee held hearings on education 
issues including S. 39 on March 15, 
1988. At that hearing, Dr. Judith 
Eaton, president of the Community 
College of Philadelphia, and our good 
friend and former colleague Senator 
Abraham Ribicoff presented most elo- 
quent and incisive testimony which 
argues effectively for the continuation 
of section 127. I commend their com- 
ments to my colleagues, and ask that 
they be included in the RECORD. 

The comments follow: 


TESTIMONY ON S. 39—RENEWAL OF EMPLOYEE 
EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANCE (Tax CODE SEC- 
TION 127) 


Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to have this 
opportunity to testify before the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee, and to urge the restora- 
tion of one of the strongest plans of U.S. 
economic competitiveness, the employee 
educational assistance provided by tax code 
section 127, by which training costs paid by 
employers to help employees improve job 
skills were not taxed as employee income. 

My name is Judith Eaton. I am President 
of the Community College of Philadelphia, 
Chair of the Board of the American Council 
on Education, and past Chair of the Board 
of the American Association of Community 
and Junior and Community Colleges. I am 
testifying on behalf of the more than 200 
organizations that form the Coalition for 
Employee Educational Assistance, who 
share the conviction that employee educa- 
tional assistance has been building the skill 
base the U.S, economy must have to regain 
its once-cherished lead in global productivi- 
ty. 

Today, we urge the Committee to report 
favorably Senator Daniel P. Moynihan’s 
bill, S. 39, which would restore permanently 
the Section 127 exclusion for employer-paid 
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tuition assistance. Section 127 expired on 
December 31, 1987. 

Section 127 has been part of the Internal 
Revenue Code since 1978 (PL 95-600). It was 
enacted to eliminate the confusion created 
by a prior Treasury regulation (162-5), 
which required employees to demonstrate 
that the educational assistance provided to 
them by employers was strictly job-related. 
Otherwise the benefits would be considered 
taxable income. 

This regulation, in effect, discriminated 
against lower-level employees, who had 
more narrowly defined job descriptions. Top 
personnel could justify almost any course— 
English, psychology, computers, etc—as re- 
lated to their performance as managers. 
However, clerical and production workers 
were sharply limited in the type of courses 
they could take and still not have their tui- 
tion assistance taxed as income. The obvious 
irony was that the lower-level employees 
could less afford taxes on employer-paid tui- 
tion assistance than could management per- 
sonnel. 

Fortunately, Congress acted in 1978 to 
eliminate the inequities of regulation 162-5. 
Over the past nine years, more than seven 
million workers have used Section 127 as- 
sistance to upgrade their skills and to keep 
themselves competitive on technological 
and industrial developments. In addition, 
Section 127 has created incentives for 
upward mobility within the workforce. 

In preparation for Congressional testimo- 
ny during the massive tax reform efforts of 
the 99th Congress, the American Society for 
Training and Development, conducted a 
1985 survey on employee educational assist- 
ance—who pays, who benefits. The survey 
sample selected was 1,000 public and private 
employers with a range of 43 to more than 
100,000 employees, From the 319 employers 
responded who responded, the survey re- 
vealed some very useful facts: 

97% of all respondents have educational 
assistance plans; 

91% of the respondents cited their local 
community college as a provider of educa- 
tional assistance courses; 

96% of respondents said educational as- 
sistance was used for improving skills and 
performance on-the-job; 

54.8% of respondents said educational as- 
sistance helps employees learn basic skills 
like reading and writing; 

And most significant, 72% of employees 
taking education and training courses earn 
less than $30,000 a year. 

I might point out that as the largest 
branch of higher education, community col- 
leges provide a variety of low cost, high- 
quality postsecondary education and train- 
ing opportunities in close proximity to the 
homes and/or jobs of at least 90 percent of 
the Nation’s workforce. Community colleges 
also excel in partnershipping arrangements 
that deliver specialized training programs 
meeting specific employer needs. 

At my own institution, the Community 
College of Philadelphia, we have contracts 
with more than two dozen major employers, 
public and private, serving the job skills 
needs of some 5,000 employees. Members of 
the local Health Workers Union train under 
one such contract. This total does not in- 
clude the untold numbers of working adults 
who enroll in our courses with individual as- 
sistance from their employers. Nor does it 
cover our training for the U.S. Navy Yard, 
amounting to an annual full-time equivalent 
(FTE) of some 400 students. Nor does it 
cover the work the College is doing with the 
local Service Delivery Area under the Job 
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Training Partnership Act; nor the custom- 
ized retraining we perform for key indus- 
tries under Pennsylvania’s economic devel- 
opment program. Comprehensive as they 
may sound, CCP's partnerships with em- 
ployers are only typical of what employers 
and community colleges across the Nation 
are doing together to meet the skill de- 
mands of the global economy 

Mr. Chairman, Section 127 is a critical tax 
incentive that promotes training and re- 
training in the workplace. Much of this 
training could be lost if Congress fails to act 
to restore this provision. 

The expiration of Section 127 could also 
have a potentially devastating impact on 
graduate work and the Nation’s supply of 
scientists and engineers. In order to encour- 
age scholarly achievement, colleges and uni- 
versities have traditionally offered out- 
standing graduate students a package of fi- 
nancial assistance. Such assistance generally 
includes both cash stipends for time spent 
in teaching or research, and tuition waivers 
or reductions. Federal law until last year al- 
lowed graduate assistants to exclude the 
value of tuition reductions from their 
income. The Tax Reform Act of 1986, how- 
ever, restricted the exclusion. The Act re- 
quires students to pay tax on all amounts 
granted as compensation for services, 
whether paid in kind or in cash. Since many 
institutions couple cash awards with tuition 
reductions, there is now widespread uncer- 
tainty whether such reductions are excluda- 
ble when awarded to graduate assistants 
who perform services. 

Since the passage of the Tax Reform Act, 
many colleges and universities, particularly 
those which offer closely coupled stipend- 
waiver arrangements, have relied on Section 
127 to make tuition reductions excludable. 
Section 127 has also provided relief to those 
institutions which are required to character- 
ize tuition reductions as compensatory for 
state or federal (non-tax) law purposes. If 
Section 127 is not restored, many graduate 
students will be required to pay tax on their 
tuition reductions, thus increasing the cost 
and the difficulty of financing long courses 
of graduate study. 

The recent expiration of the EEA already 
is creating a hardship for many graduate 
students. For example, out-of-state teaching 
assistants at the University of Michigan re- 
turned for the winter term to find that the 
new withholding requirements took an aver- 
age of $736 per term (28%) from four 
months of salary. This represented a $184 
per month cut from a previous takehome 
salary of $652 per month; $468 per month 
was left for a married student with one de- 
pendent. 

Graduate assistants are selected to teach 
and conduct research because of their schol- 
arly potential. Many in their number will be 
future college faculty members, and many 
will become leaders of science, business and 
government, Regrettably, without Section 
127, the tax code would become a disincen- 
tive for graduate study. 

The importance of Section 127 to the Na- 
tion’s skill base and revenue base is graphi- 
cally portrayed by individual careers. Con- 
sider Joseph Ortega, a Lakewood, CO, 
nurse. He started his career 28 years ago as 
an unskilled hospital orderly. With stipends 
from the St. Anthony’s hospital system in 
Denver, he earned his licensed practical 
nurse (LPN) certificate. That step alone 
doubled his earnings, Later, as an employee 
of Dow Chemical, and with Dow’s help, he 
completed an associate degree at Front 
Range Community College, which enabled 
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him to obtain registered nurse (RN) licen- 
sure. Remarkably, that again doubled his 
earning power. More recently, again with 
employer assistance, he completed his bach- 
elor’s degree at Denver’s Metropolitan State 
University, while continuing his full-time 
nursing career. The BS added another $2 an 
hour to his pay. Without the employer as- 
sistance, he might still be an unskilled or- 
derly, or a victim of unemployment. The 
modest federal revenue foregone to cover 
Mr. Ortega’s employee educational assist- 
ance has been repaid many times over in 
added taxes flowing from his increased 
earnings. 

Employee educational assistance has been 
boosting hundreds of thousands of individ- 
ual careers, and their earning power, this 
way every year. Such career gains enhance 
both the income tax base and Social Securi- 
ty revenue. It seems highly probable to us 
that any immediate sacrifice in federal reve- 
nue tied to employee educational assistance 
is repaid at least twenty-fold in later career 
earnings. Research has shown that comple- 
tion of a two-year or four-year college 
degree extends the career life of the typical 
American by four to five years, not to men- 
tion salary and revenue increases that 
attend such skill gains. 

The economic activity that perishes with 
the demise of Section 127 also should not be 
overlooked. The whole training enterprise 
associated with it—the job and sales activity 
involved—might alone account for enough 
taxes to cover the revenue foregone. 

The Labor Department study, Workforce 
2000, shows that the typical American en- 
tering the workforce now is likely to change 
careers five or more times, as our economy 
wrestles with the challenges of a new centu- 
ry. The risks those changes pose for both 
the workforce and the economy will be 
much greater if they come without the ben- 
efit of Section 127 benefits. The college pop- 
ulation 22 years and older earning credit 
today is much larger than the so-called tra- 
ditional 18-21 year-old enrollment. By 1984, 
the credit enrollment of part-time students 
was almost as large as the full-time credit 
population. For vast numbers of working 
mothers and single parents, who are increas- 
ingly essential to a globally competitive 
American skill base, career and skill gains 
will be possible only when employee educa- 
tional assistance is available. 

Education, training and retraining of 
Americans already employed will become 
even more critical as the economy enters 
the 1990s, because the country faces a 
period in which the year-by-year workforce 
growth rate will barely match that of the 
Great Depression. Industry, the military 
and higher education will be competing for 
the markedly diminished supply of high 
school graduates. It will be imperative to 
our economic competitive strength that 
older workers gain skills that will keep them 
in the workforce. Employee Educational As- 
sistance offers the only proven strategy for 
meeting this need. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, we offer the 
Committee two thoughts from last week’s 
celebration of the Labor Department’s dia- 
mond jubilee. Morton Bahr, President of 
the Communication Workers of America 
(CWA), said tomorrow's “job security rests 
on retraining, not on empty guarantees.” 
And in the words of Harold A. Poling, Vice 
Chairman of the Board of Ford Motor Com- 
pany, “The real competitive edge we must 
develop is the American workforce.” We sin- 
cerely believe that this challenge cannot be 
met, will not be met, without permanent 
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restoration of Section 127. Thank you again 
for this opportunity to address the Commit- 
tee. I would also like to request that the list 
of current members of the Coalition for Em- 
ployee Educational Assistance be included 
in the hearing record. 


STATEMENT OF ABRAHAM RIBICOFF, SPECIAL 
COUNSEL; KAYE, SCHOLER, FIERMAN, Hays 
& HANDLER 

SUMMARY 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Com- 
mittee, I speak today in behalf of Senator 
Moynihan’s bill S. 39. 

I appear today on behalf of the Morgan 
Bank. Morgan’s experience demonstrates 
that this program is of paramount impor- 
tance to lower-paid employees, women, and 
minorities. 66% of program dollars go to 
workers earning less than $40,000—90% go 
to employees earning less than $50,000. Of 
total participants in 1986 and 1987, 58% 
were women—34% were minorities. 

The safest and most consistent political 
buzz words during the current 1988 cam- 
paign are competitiveness and education. 
That is really what Senator Moynihan’s bill 
is really all about. 

According to a 1985 nationwide study 
95.4% of participants in Section 127 pro- 
grams earned less than $50,000—71.1% 
earned less than $30,000. 

This experience should put to rest any 
notion that this program is a fringe benefit 
for rich workers. 

When we approved the 1978 tax reform 
bill, we observed that the tax law served as 
a “disincentive to upward mobility. With 
the expiration of Section 127 we are faced 
once again with the very situation we so 
roundly condemned only ten years ago. This 
problem recurs at a time when the govern- 
ment should be encouraging workers to im- 
prove their skills. 

We will not be able to stop this nation’s 
decline toward the status of a second rate 
economic power unless and until we retrieve 
the competitive edge over other world eco- 
nomic powers. 

Section 127 has been estimated to cost 
$200 million a year, and I sympathize with 
your dilemma as you seek to find ways to re- 
trieve this revenue loss. However, the fact of 
the matter is that Section 127 will bring in 
more revenue. As employees increase their 
skills, they also upgrade their jobs and sala- 
ries. These workers will more than make up 
the cost of their training in taxes paid on 
their higher income. The evidence is clear: 
this is a program that pays for itself. 

For these reasons, I sincerely hope that 
you will give careful consideration to the re- 
newal of Section 127. The task of keeping 
this country competitive is too important to 
allow this program to expire. 


STATEMENT 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Com- 
mittee, I am pleased to have the opportuni- 
ty this morning to testify in support of tax 
incentives for education. I speak today in 
behalf of Senator Moynihan’s bill S. 39, the 
“Employee Educational Act of 1987,” co- 
sponsored by 33 members of the Senate, 
which would restore Section 127 of the 1978 
tax reform act. 

I appear today on behalf of the Morgan 
Bank, and I ask that a statement by Mr. 
Herbert J. Hefke be placed in the record at 
the conclusion of my remarks. Mr. Hefke is 
Senior Vice-President and Director of 
Human Resources at the bank. His state- 
ment provides a first-hand account of the 
successes of the program in upgrading em- 
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ployee skills, in providing educational op- 
portunities for employees, and in the ag- 
gressive pursuit of affirmative action oppor- 
tunities for minority employees and women. 

The safest and most consistent political 
buzz words during the current 1988 cam- 
paign for all Presidential and Congressional 
candidates are competitiveness and educa- 
tion. That is really what Senator Moyni- 
han's bill is really all about. 

Morgan's experience demonstrates that 
this program is of paramount importance to 
lower-paid employees, women, and minori- 
ties. As Mr. Hefke notes in his testimony, 
66% of program dollars go to workers earn- 
ing less than $40,00—90% of the program 
dollars go to workers earning less than 
$50,000. Of total participants in 1986 and 
3 58% were women 33% were minori- 
ties. 

This experience is repeated throughout 
the United States. According to a 1985 study 
prepared by the American Society for 
Training and Development, 95.4% of partici- 
pants in Section 127 programs earned less 
than $50,000—71.1% earned less than 
$30,000. At a recent conference sponsored in 
part by the Congressional Competitiveness 
Caucus (“Working Better: Building Consen- 
sus for a More Effective Workforce,” June 
30, 1987), representatives of labor, business, 
academia, and government joined in urging 
support for Section 127. Citing the experi- 
ence of General Motors, where some 119,000 
laid-off workers are now being retrained for 
careers outside the automobile industry, a 
labor spokesman pointed out that the train- 
ing provided under Section 127 can some- 
times spell the difference between having a 
job—and having no job at all. For such 
workers, losing the tax exemption provided 
by Section 127 would be especially burden- 
some. 

This experience should put to rest any 
notion that this program is a fringe benefit 
for rich workers. It is not. The overwhelm- 
ing majority of people who participate in 
this program are working men and women 
who need this assistance in order to get the 
training they need to move up the career 
ladder. This is a popular program. In a 1986 
survey of the Fortune 1000 companies, 715 
of the 730 companies responding said that 
they maintained a tuition reimbursement 
program for their employees. In all, it is es- 
timated that seven million workers have 
participated in educational assistance pro- 
grams under Section 127. This program has 
been tremendously successful in providing 
training opportunities for workers at the 
lower wage scales—the very people we 
sought to assist when we created this pro- 


gram. 
As you will recall, when we approved the 
1978 tax reform bill, we observed that “the 
tax law * * * requires out-of-pocket tax pay- 
ments for employer-provided educational as- 
sistance from those least able to pay.” For 
these reasons, we stated that the tax law 
served as a “disincentive to upward mobili- 
ty.” The experience of the Morgan Bank 
and others demonstrates that—for many 
workers—this program has been successful 
in removing the barriers to upward mobility 
created by the tax law. With the expiration 
of Section 127 we are faced once again with 
the very situation we so roundly condemned 
only ten years ago. Moreover, this problem 
recurs at a time when the government 
should be doing everything possible to en- 
courage workers to improve their skills. 
This Committee has always been at the 
cutting edge. I do not need to remind you of 
the challenges facing this country. The cur- 
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rent national debt exceeds $2.4 trillion. The 
budget deficit this year is expected to run 
anywhere from $144 to $157 billion. Our bal- 
ance of trade deficit will be in excess of $171 
billion. For the first time since 1917, the 
United States is a debtor nation. According 
to all of the leading economic indicators, we 
have descended into an ever deepening sea 
of red ink. We will not be able to stop this 
nation’s decline toward the status of a 
second rate economic power unless and until 
we retrieve the competitive edge over other 
world economic powers. 

In his excellent book, “The Rise and Fall 
of the Great Powers,” historian Paul Ken- 
nedy writes that a critical strength of the 
Japanese is “the very high quality of the 
Japanese work force . . which is not only 
groomed in an intensely competitive public 
education system but also systematically 
trained by the companies themselves. 

Even fifteen-year-olds in Japan show a 
marked superiority in testable subjects? 
over most of their western counterparts. 
** * Japan * * * produces many more engi- 
neers than any western country (about 50% 
more than the United States itself). It also 
has nearly 700,000 R&D workers, which is 
more than Britain, France, and West Ger- 
many have combined.” 

This is the competition we face. If we are 
to meet this competition, we must provide 
continuing support for proven programs 
that provide training for American workers. 

I understand that Section 127 has been es- 
timated to cost $200 million a year, and I 
sympathize with your dilemma as you seek 
to find ways to retrieve a projected $200 mil- 
lion revenue loss. However, just the opposite 
is the case. 

The fact of the matter is that Section 127 
will bring in more revenue, Employees re- 
ceiving an education increase their skills— 
and as they increase their skills they also 
upgrade their jobs and salaries. These work- 
ers will more than make up the cost of their 
training in the higher taxes paid on their 
higher income. 

Mr. Hefke's statement discusses three ex- 
amples from the experience of the Morgan 
Bank that demonstrate this point. A secre- 
tary who obtained her undergraduate 
degree through the Morgan tuition refund 
program is now an assistant vice-president, 
making twice the salary she would have 
made had she remained in her secretarial 
position, A messenger who began participat- 
ing in the tuition refund program after join- 
ing the clerical staff was appointed an offi- 
cer soon after obtaining his degree, and is 
now earning almost at double the salary he 
would have earned in a normal clerical 
career path. A former mail clerk who 
worked his way through the ranks obtained 
an undergraduate degree in business admin- 
istration and now earns in excess of 
$100,000 as a vice president of the bank. 

To assess the tax ramifications of such 
success stories I asked the tax department 
of my law firm to analyze the hypothetical 
case of a clerical employee, who earned be- 
tween $20,000 and $24,000 during five un- 
dergraduate years (1978-82), but secured 
new responsibilities upon graduation in 1982 
and is now earning $55,000 per year. Assum- 
ing no dependents or other income and ap- 
plying the standard deduction, this employ- 
ee will have paid about $13,500 in federal 
income taxes for 1987 alone—almost $9,000 
more than the taxes paid if the employee 
had remained in a clerical position and were 
now earning $29,000. 

Assuming this employee had received 
$1,800 in tuition reimbursements for each of 
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the undergraduate years, the total tax for- 
gone by the government over five years 
would have amounted to some $3,090, or 
only one-third of the total increased tax 
which the employee paid in a single year as 
a result of this education. In fact, using rea- 
sonable assumptions, we calculate that, over 
the five-year period 1982 through 1987, the 
federal government would realize a 900% 
return on its initial tax “investment” in this 
employee—receiving more than $28,000 in 
additional taxes as a result of the employ- 
ee’s Improved education. Even if a reasona- 
ble interest rate were taken into account in 
calculating forgone revenues, the return on 
investment would exceed 500%. 

Over the employee’s working life, it is 
clear that the modest investment under Sec- 
tion 127 would be repaid many times over in 
increased taxes. 

Admittedly, this is a rough cut analysis. 
For some workers, the projected tax reve- 
nues would be less than the example 
chosen—for others, the tax revenues would 
be higher. It is fair to assume, however, 
that—for most workers—the increased train- 
ing made possible by Section 127 translates 
into higher adjusted gross income—and 
higher taxes. When this information is 
taken into account, the projected losses at- 
tributed to Section 127 evaporate. 

By contrast, if this program is allowed to 
die, many workers will be forced to abandon 
their education. It is also important to keep 
in mind that these programs rarely ap- 
proach being a “free ride.” Many workers al- 
ready spend a good deal of their own money 
for books and tuition, with employer assist- 
ance picking up only a fraction of the cost. 
Adding a tax burden on top of these costs 
may cause many workers to forego or post- 
pone their educations. To the extent work- 
ers drop out of these programs, no tax reve- 
nue is generated. More important, the op- 
portunity is lost or delayed to enhance the 
competitive skills of the workforce. 

This program also succeeds in providing 
training opportunities to workers without 
the bureaucracy and costs attendant to the 
administration of grants programs. It en- 
ables employers and employees alike to 
choose the kind of training program that 
best suits employee needs, and allows em- 
ployees and employers to set the pace of 
their training, an important consideration 
for employees who often must juggle their 
educational program with work and family 
commitments. To the extent that it becomes 
necessary to substitute direct grants for Sec- 
tion 127, this flexibility is lost. Further- 
more, it is obvious that Section 127 can pro- 
vide educational assistance to workers at a 
fraction of the cost of direct aid programs, 
since the employers and the employees 
themselves pick up the lion’s share of the 
cost, including the administrative costs of 
the program. 

For these reasons, I sincerely hope that 
you will give careful consideration to the re- 
newal of Section 127. It is a successful pro- 
gram, and worthy of your support. The task 
of keeping this country competitive is too 
important to allow this program to expire. 

I ask that a recent New York Times arti- 
cle discussing the impact of Section 127 be 
inserted at this point in the record. 

I am available to answer any questions 
that you may have. 


[From the New York Times, Feb. 24, 1988] 
A CAREER-IMPROVEMENT TAX BREAK ENDS 
(By Lee A. Daniels) 


After becoming a telephone service repre- 
sentative four years ago, Tanya Davis took 
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several courses in journalism and magazine 
publishing to pursue her dream of a career 
in the field. 

Her quest was helped by the tax-free re- 
imbursement from her employer, New York 
Telephone, for her course fees at New York 
W School of Continuing Educa- 
tion. 

But Ms. Davis put her dream on hold in 
December, with the expiration of the Feder- 
al program that had allowed the tax-exempt 
payments for any kind of educational 
courses. 

The lapse of the program, under which 
employers were paying at least $70 million 
annually in tuition, affects millions of work- 
ers, particularly those at the lower end of 
the wage scale. While companies can contin- 
ue to reimburse employees for educational 
courses, the workers have to include the 
money as taxable income. 


USED BY MILLIONS 


The expected drop in the number of 
people taking courses under those circum- 
stances could have a sharp impact, especial- 
ly on two-year colleges, which many people 
attend part time, and on such four-year in- 
stitutions as N.Y.U. that offer a broad varie- 
ty of continuing-education programs. 

More than seven million workers, most 
with salaries below $30,000, have used the 
tax provision for educational courses over 
its nine-year history, according to the Amer- 
ican Society for Training and Development, 
a Washington-based organization of train- 
ing professionals. Some companies have 
used the provision to retrain workers due to 
be laid off. 

Under the provision, people enrolled in 
courses—even some not related to the job— 
paid for them, then were reimbursed by 
their companies when they got their grades. 

Companies have varying rules and limits, 
but Ms. Davis, who earned a bachelor’s 
degree in English from Rutgers University 
in 1981, was able to receive up to $1,825 a 
year. 

If she were to continue, she would have to 
pay $530 more in Federal taxes on the 
money she received from the company, and 
that is an added tax burden she says she 
cannot handle on her $30,000 salary. 

“The phone company’s been excellent 
about supporting me, but I can’t afford it 
now,” said Ms. Davis. 

Company payment for job-related courses, 
. far more restrictive category, is still tax 

ree, 

Supporters of reimbursement are confi- 
dent the tax exemption will be renewed, al- 
though few will make any predictions this 
election year. 


SUPPORT IN CONGRESS 


Representative Frank J. Guarini, a New 
Jersey Democrat who is the lead House 
sponsor of a measure that would make the 
provision a permanent feature of the tax 
code, said: “There is no question Congress 
wants this program. I've got over 260 co- 
sponsors thus far.” 

Support appears equally strong in the 
Senate, where a measure sponsored by Sen- 
ator Daniel Patrick Moynihan, Democrat of 
New York, has more than 40 cosponsors. 
Congress has renewed the provision by large 
margins the two previous times it has ex- 

ired. 


pired. 

Colleges and universities, labor unions and 
corporations are also pushing strongly for 
the provision’s renewal. “The lapse is al- 
ready causing problems,” said Gregory A. 
Humphrey, director of legislation for the 
American Federation of Teachers. 
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Mr. Humphrey, co-chairman of the Coali- 
tion for Employee Educational Assistance, 
and representatives of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers and the American As- 
sociation of Community and Junior Colleges 
said that the Presidential campaign and 
concern about the deficit have muddled the 
situation. 

A DISTRESSING SIGNAL 


Aaron Feinsot, Dean of Professional and 
Industry Programs at New York University, 
said even the temporary lapse of the pro- 
gram “is a distressing signal to people who 
are pushing to improve their skills. It seems 
hypocritical, especially with so much em- 
phasis on increasing American competitive- 
ness. 

The benefit of the program was estab- 
lished by a 1985 study of the American Soci- 
ety for Training and Development. The 
study reported that nearly a fourth of work- 
ers taking advantage of the program earned 
less than $15,000 a year, and 50 percent 
earned less than $30,000 annually. More 
. 90 percent took courses to improve job 
8 £ 

The average amount of tuition aid per 
worker under the program totaled $491. 

John Robinson, a spokesman for Motorola 
Inc., which has 97,000 employees worldwide, 
said that more than 3,900 of its United 
States employees have taken courses. It's 
been very beneficial for our employees, and 
for us, too,” he said, “because the employees 
bring their new skills back to the work- 
place.“ e 


TRIBUTE TO DAVID CHANG 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, I stand 
before you today to offer a brief, but 
well deserved testimonial. Our country 
received its birthright from a multi- 
tude of people from numerous lands 
who gathered on our shores to found a 
new nation. The Chinese pioneer had 
a tremendous impact on California 
and our Nation in its formative years. 
It is therefore well deserved to com- 
mend an honorable statesman who has 
devoted his efforts to commemorating 
the Chinese, Mr. David Chang. 

Mr. Chang, a Riverside restaurateur, 
is largely responsible for establishing 
the Chinese Pavilion, a memorial in 
Riverside. The Chinese Pavilion 
honors and celebrates the growth and 
cultural heritage the Chinese have 
contributed to our Nation. I congratu- 
late the leadership and foresight 
which have resulted in the successful 
completion of the pavilion. 

It is most fitting that Mr. Chang was 
chosen to preside as grand marshall of 
the Third Annual Riverside Citrus- 
Heritage Parade and Festival. Appro- 
priately, he has also been recognized 
as “Humanitarian of the Year” by 
both the Rotary Club and Moreno 
Valley. 

Mr. Chang has, in the truest sense of 
service, been an active leader. By his 
word and deed, and demonstrates the 
principles and characteristics of a true 
humanitarian. 

Mr. President, I know I am joined by 
hundreds of others in honoring Mr. 
Chang, a deeply compassionate human 
being, for a job well done. 
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ISRAELI STATEHOOD'S 40TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


@ Mr. KASTEN. Mr. President, all of 
us who are friends of Israel have spe- 
cial occasion for pride as Israel ob- 
serves the 40th anniversary of its 
statehood. As an outpost of democra- 
cy, a nation of true commitment to 
Western values, and a reliable ally of 
our own country, Israel deserves the 
support and good wishes of all Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr. President, I ask that there be 
printed in the Recorp the letter of 
congratulation I sent to His Excellen- 
cy Yitzhak Shamir, Prime Minister of 
Israel, on this occasion. 

The letter follows: 
U.S. SENATE, 


Washington, DC, April 20, 1988. 
His Excellency YITZHAK SHAMIR, 
Prime Minister of Israel, Prime Minister’s 
Office, Hakirya, Jerusalem, Israel. 

DEAR MR. PRIME MINISTER: Forty years 
ago, men and women of good will carved a 
new nation out of the Mediterranean sea- 
shore to fulfill an ancient promise. The 
fruits of that promise still live today, thanks 
to the courage and determination of you 
and your people. 

As I reflect on the four decades of trial 
and triumph that make up the history of 
the state of Israel, I am truly proud to have 
been on the side of your great experiment. I 
know that all of Israel's friends in America 
must feel the same pride and emotion on 
the occasion of this important anniversary. 

I look forward to Israel's next forty years, 
and beyond, with confidence in the firmness 
of its leadership and the continued kindness 
of its God, who did so many years ago 
“bring them up out of that land unto a good 
land and a large, unto a land flowing with 
milk and honey” (Ex. 3:8). 


Respectfully, 
ROBERT W. KASTEN, Jr.@ 


JOINT RESOLUTION PLACED ON 
CALENDAR—SENATE JOINT 
RESOLUTION 300 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary be discharged 
from further consideration of Senate 
Joint Resolution 300, designating the 
week of May 8 through May 14, 1988, 
as “Just Say No Week,” and that it be 
placed on the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


BILL PLACED ON CALENDAR— 
H.R. 2889 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Governmental Affairs be dis- 
charged from further consideration of 
H.R. 2889, a bill for the relief of 
Frances Silver, and that it be placed 
on the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Elaine 
Neenan of my staff be granted the 
privilege of the floor during consider- 
ation of, and votes on, S. 1220, the 
AIDS Research and Information Act 
of 1987. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTEES 
TO REPORT DURING RECESS 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that during the 
recess of the Senate next week, com- 
mittees may file reported executive or 
legislative calendar business on We- 
denesday, May 4, from 10 a.m. until 5 
p.m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE CALENDAR 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I inquire 
of the distinguished acting Republican 
leader as to whether or not the follow- 
ing calendar orders have been cleared 
on his side, these being on the execu- 
tive calendar: Calendar Orders num- 
bered 607, 609, 610, 612, 613, 615, and 
nominations placed on the Secretary’s 
desk in the Foreign Service which are 
found on page 6 of the executive cal- 
endar. 

Mr. GRAMM. They have been 
* Mr. Leader. I have no objec- 
tion. 

Mr BYRD. Mr. President, I thank 
my friend. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate go 
into executive session to consider the 
aforementioned calendar orders on the 
executive calendar; that they be con- 
sidered en bloc, confirmed en bloc, the 
motion to reconsider en block be laid 
on the table; that the President be im- 
mediately notified of the confirmation 
of the nominees; that for any Senators 
who have statements on any of the 
nominations, those statements appear 
appropriately in the Record; that the 
nominees appear severally on the 
ReEcorp; and that the Senate return to 
legislative session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. GRAMM. There is no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nominations are 
considered and confirmed en bloc. 

The nominations considered and 
confirmed en bloc are as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

George Arthur Trail III, of Pennsylvania, 
a career member of the Senior Foreign Serv- 
ice, class of Minister-Counselor, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
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of the United States of America to the Re- 
public of Malawi 

George Edward Moose, of Maryland, a 
career member of the Senior Foreign Serv- 
ice, class of Minister-Counselor, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to the Re- 
public of Senegal. 

Rush Walker Taylor, Jr., of Texas of 
career member of the Senior Foreign Serv- 
ice, class of counselor, to be Ambassador Ex- 
trao: and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to the Republic of 
Togo. 

U.S. ARMS CONTROL AND DISARMAMENT 
AGENCY 

George F. Murphy, Jr., of Maryland, to be 
deputy director of the U.S. Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency. 

DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 

Randolph J. Agley, of Michigan, to be a 
member of the advisory board of the Saint 
Lawrence Seaway Development Corp. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

Donna F. Tuttle, of California, to be 
deputy secretary of Commerce. 

NOMINATIONS PLACED ON THE SECRETARY'S 

DESK IN THE FOREIGN SERVICE 

Foreign Service nominations beginning 
Alan W. Algayer, and ending Roger H. Rob- 
inson, which nominations were received by 
the Senate and appeared in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of April 12, 1988. 


THANKS AND WELCOME TO 
SENATOR GORE 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Tennessee, Mr. 
Gore, who is presiding over the Senate 
at this late hour, 9:35 p.m. I thank him 
for his work in the Senate at this late 
hour. It is pretty difficult to get Pre- 
siding Officers as the usual thing. I am 
glad to see him back among us. He 
looks hale and hearty, notwithstand- 
ing the very rigorous journeys around 
the country. We all are happy that he 
is here with us. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 
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Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDERS FOR THURSDAY 


ADJOURN UNTIL 9 A.M. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business today it 
stand in adjournment until the hour 
of 9 o'clock tomorrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

MORNING BUSINESS 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that on tomorrow, 
after the two leaders or their desig- 
nees have been recognized under the 
standing order, there be a period for 
the transaction of morning business 
not to extend beyond the hour of 9:30 
a.m., and that Senators may speak 
during that period of morning busi- 
ness not to exceed 5 minutes each. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

NO MOTIONS OR RESOLUTIONS OVER, UNDER THE 
RULE, TO COME OVER 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that on tomorrow 
the call of the calendar be waived, and 
that no motions or resolutions over 
under the rule come over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ADJOURN UNTIL 9 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, there 
being no further business to come 
before the Senate, I move in accord- 
ance with the order previously entered 
that the Senate stand in adjournment 
until the hour of 9 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and, at 
9:40 p.m., the Senate adjourned until 
tomorrow, Thursday, April 28, 1988, at 
9 a.m. 
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NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by 
the Senate April 27, 1988: 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


JAN W. MARES, OF CONNECTICUT, TO BE AN ASSIST- 
ANT SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, VICE PAUL FREE- 
DENBERG. 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 


WENDY MONSON DEMOCKER, OF VIRGINIA, TO BE 
AN ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF TRANSPORTATION, 
VICE DALE A. PETROSKEY, RESIGNED. 


ACTION AGENCY 


JANE A. KENNY, OF VIRGINIA, TO BE DEPUTY DI- 
RECTOR OF THE ACTION AGENCY, VICE HENRY M. 
VENTURA, RESIGNED. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL ON THE HANDICAPPED 


MARIAN NORTH KOONCE, OF CALIFORNIA, TO BE A 
MEMBER OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL ON THE HANDI- 
CAPPED FOR A TERM EXPIRING 23, 1990, 
REAPPOINTMENT. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate April 27, 1988: 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


GEORGE ARTHUR TRAIL Ill, OF PENNSYLVANIA, A 
CAREER R OF THE SENIOR FOREIGN SERVICE, 
OF MINISTER-CO' TO BE AMBASSA- 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA TO THE REPUBLIC 
OF MALAWI. 

GEORGE EDWARD MOOSE, OF MARYLAND, A 
CAREER MEMBER OF THE SENIOR FOREIGN SERVICE, 
CLASS OF MINISTER-COUNSELOR, TO BE - 
DOR EXTRAORDINARY AND Y OF 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA TO THE REPUBLIC 
OF SENEGAL. 

RUSH WALKER TAYLOR, JR.. OF TEXAS, A CAREER 


OF COUNSELOR, TO BE 
NARY AND PLENIPOTENTIARY O 
STATES OF AMERICA TO THE REPUBLIC OF TOGO. 


U.S. ARMS CONTROL AND DISARMAMENT AGENCY 


GEORGE F. MURPHY, JR., OF MARYLAND, TO BE 
DEPUTY DIRECTOR OP THE U.S. ARMS CONTROL AND 
DISARMAMENT AGENCY. 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 


RANDOLPH J. AGLEY, OF MICHIGAN, TO BE A 
MEMBER OF THE ADVISORY BOARD OF THE SAINT 
LAWRENCE SEAWAY DEVELOPMENT CORP. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


DONNA F. TUTTLE, OF CALIFORNIA, TO BE DEPUTY 
SECRETARY OF COMMERCE. 
THE ABOVE NOMINATIONS WERE APPROVED SUB- 
COMMITMENT 


DULY CONSTITUTED COMMITTEE OF THE SENATE. 
FOREIGN SERVICE 


FOREIGN SERVICE NOMINATIONS BEGINNING ALAN 
W. ALGAYER, AND ENDING ROGER H. apne goa 


WHICH NOMINATIONS 1 65 RECEIVED THE 
SENATE AND APPEARED IN THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD ONA APRIL 12, 1988. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES— Wednesday, April 27, 1988 


The House met at 10 a.m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James David 
Ford, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Gracious God, from whom all bless- 
ings flow, we offer to You our prayer, 
praise, and thanksgiving for all the 
good gifts of life. During this time we 
are especially aware of the contribu- 
tions of Your loyal son, Melvin Price, 
who labored in this place with distinc- 
tion and commitment for so many 
years. We are grateful for his dedica- 
tion to noble tasks and ever mindful of 
his grace among us. May Your bene- 
diction be with him and may Your 
comforting spirit be with his family 
and those he loved. We pray this in 
Your holy name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has ex- 
amined the Journal of the last day’s 
proceedings and announces to the 
House his approval thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the 
Journal stands approved. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to clause 1, rule I, I demand a vote 
on agreeing to the Speaker’s approval 
of the Journal. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the Chair’s approval of the Journal. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I 
object to the vote on the ground that 
a quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify 
absent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—yeas 271, nays 
119, not voting 41, as follows: 


[Roll No. 68] 
YEAS—271 

Ackerman Berman Cardin 
Akaka Bevill Carper 
Alexander Bilbray Chappell 
Anderson Boggs Clarke 
Andrews Boland Clement 
Annunzio Bonior Coats 
Anthony Bonker Coelho 
Applegate Borski Coleman (TX) 
Archer Bosco Collins 
Aspin Boucher Combest 
Atkins Boxer Conte 
AuCoin Brennan Conyers 
Ballenger Brooks Cooper 
Barnard Broomfield Coyne 
Bartlett Brown (CA) Crockett 
Bateman Bruce Darden 
Bates Bryant Davis (MI) 
Beilenson Byron de la Garza 
Bennett Callahan DeFazio 


DeLay 
Dellums 
Derrick 
Dicks 
Dingell 
Donnelly 
Dorgan (ND) 
Dowdy 
Durbin 
Dwyer 
Dyson 


Ford (TN) 


Gaydos 
Gejdenson 
Gephardt 
Gilman 
Glickman 


Gray (IL) 
Gray (PA) 
Green 
Gunderson 
Hall (OH) 
Hall (TX) 
Hamilton 
Hammerschmidt 
Harris 
Hatcher 
Hawkins 
Hayes (IL) 
Hayes (LA) 
Hefner 

Hertel 
Hochbrueckner 
Horton 
Houghton 
Hoyer 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hutto 
Jeffords 
Jenkins 
Johnson (CT) 
Johnson (SD) 
Jones (NC) 
Jones (TN) 


Bereuter 
Bilirakis 
Bliley 
Boehlert 
Brown (CO) 
Buechner 
Bunning 


Jontz 
Kanjorski 
Kaptur 
Kasich 
Kastenmeier 
Kennedy 
Kennelly 
Kildee 
Kleczka 
Kolter 
Kostmayer 
LaFalce 
Lancaster 
Lantos 
Leath (TX) 
Lehman (CA) 
Lehman (FL) 
Leland 

Lent 

Levin (MI) 
Levine (CA) 
Lewis (GA) 
Lipinski 
Livingston 
Lott 

Lowry (WA) 
Lujan 
Luken, Thomas 
MacKay 
Manton 
Martinez 
Matsui 
Mazzoli 
McCloskey 
McCrery 
McCurdy 
McEwen 
McHugh 
MeMillan (NC) 
McMillen (MD) 
Mfume 
Michel 
Miller (CA) 
Miller (WA) 
Mineta 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Morrison (CT) 
Morrison (WA) 
Mrazek 
Murtha 
Myers 

Nagle 
Natcher 
Neal 

Nelson 
Nowak 
Oakar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens (UT) 
Packard 
Panetta 
Patterson 
Pease 

Pelosi 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Petri 

Pickett 


NAYS—119 


Burton 
Chandler 
Cheney 
Clay 
Clinger 
Coble 
Coleman (MO) 
Coughlin 
Courter 
Craig 
Crane 


Pickle 
Price 
Quillen 


Rostenkowski 
Rowland (GA) 


Scheuer 
Schneider 
Schulze 
Sharp 
Shaw 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Sisisky 
Skaggs 
Skelton 
Slattery 
Slaughter (NY) 
Smith (FL) 
Smith (IA) 
Smith (NE) 
Smith (NJ) 
Solarz 
Spratt 

St Germain 
Staggers 
Stallings 
Stark 
Stenholm 
Stratton 
Studds 
Sweeney 
Swift 
Synar 
Tallon 
Tauke 
Taylor 
Thomas (GA) 
Torres 
Torricelli 
Towns 
Traficant 
Traxler 
Udall 
Valentine 
Vento 
Visclosky 
Volkmer 
Walgren 
Watkins 
Weiss 
Weldon 
Whitten 
Wolpe 
Wyden 
Wylie 
Yates 
Yatron 


Dannemeyer 
Daub 

Davis (IL) 
DeWine 
Dickinson 
DioGuardi 
Dornan (CA) 
Dreier 
Edwards (OK) 
Fawell 
Fields 


Gallegly Madigan Schuette 
Gallo Marlenee Sensenbrenner 
Gekas Martin (IL) Shays 
Gingrich McCandless Sikorski 
Goodling McCollum Skeen 
Hansen McDade Slaughter (VA) 
Hastert McGrath Smith (TX) 
Hefley Meyers Smith, Denny 
Henry Miller (OH) (OR) 
Herger Molinari Smith, Robert 
Hiler Moorhead (NH) 
Holloway Morella Smith, Robert 
Hopkins Murphy (OR) 
Hunter Nielson Snowe 
Hyde Oxley Solomon 
Inhofe Parris Stump 
Treland Pashayan Sundquist 
Jacobs Penny Swindall 
Kolbe Porter Thomas (CA) 
Konnyu Pursell Upton 
Kyl Regula Vander Jagt 
Lagomarsino Rhodes Vucanovich 
Leach (IA) Ridge Walker 
Lewis (CA) Roberts Weber 
Lewis (FL) Rogers Wheat 
Lightfoot Roth Whittaker 
Lloyd Roukema Wolf 
Lowery (CA) Rowland (CT) Young (AK) 
Lukens, Donald Saxton Young (FL) 
Lungren Schroeder 

NOT VOTING—41 
Bentley Guarini Richardson 
Biaggi Kemp Roe 
Boulter Latta Savage 
Bustamante Mack Schumer 
Campbell Markey Spence 
Carr Martin (NY) Stangeland 
Chapman Mavroules Stokes 
Dixon Mica Tauzin 
Downey Moody Waxman 
Duncan Nichols Williams 
Dymally Oberstar Wilson 
Emerson Owens (NY) Wise 
Gibbons Rahall Wortley 
Gregg Ray 
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So the Journal was approved. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PERMISSION FOR SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON HUMAN RESOURCES 
AND INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
RELATIONS OF COMMITTEE 
ON GOVERNMENT OPER- 
ATIONS TO SIT ON THURSDAY, 
APRIL 28, 1988, AND FRIDAY, 
APRIL 29, 1988, DURING THE 5- 
MINUTE RULE 


Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Human Resources and 
Intergovernmental Relations of the 
Government Operations Committee be 
permitted to meet during the 5-minute 
rule on Thursday, April 28, 1988, and 
Friday, April 29, 1988. 

Mr. Speaker, this request has been 
cleared by the ranking minority 
member. 


O This symbol represents the time of day during the House proceedings, e.g., C 1407 is 2:07 p.m. 
Matter set in this typeface indicates words inserted or appended, rather than spoken, by a Member of the House on the floor. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 
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OPPOSE MEXICAN 
DECERTIFICATION 


(Mr. TORRES asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. TORRES. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to focus attention on the possi- 
ble decertification of Mexico in their 
drug control effort. The President re- 
cently certified that Mexico is cooper- 
ating fully with the United States in 
its drug enforcement efforts. 

If Congress votes to overturn the 
President's certification that Mexico 
has been cooperating fully with the 
United States in combating drug traf- 
ficking, it will do more harm than 
good in the war against drugs. 

In judging Mexico’s efforts to assist 
the United States in the war against il- 
legal drugs, we may fault Mexican ef- 
forts in some areas, but we cannot 
overlook the substantial nature of 
their contribution and their many 
recent actions. Drug seizures by Mexi- 
can authorities in 1987 were up signifi- 
cantly and crop eradication increased 
over the 1986 levels. Nearly 10,000 in- 
dividuals were arrested in Mexico for 
drug trafficking last year. One-fourth 
of Mexico’s military are deployed in 
the drug war. 

Sixty percent of the Mexican Attor- 
ney General's budget is dedicated to 
the drug war. Since 1982, a total of 155 
Mexican agents and soldiers have been 
killed in antidrug operations, and 
many more have been permanently 
disabled. 

Surely, this is not a record of failure. 
These facts just do not present evi- 
dence that Mexico has refused to co- 
operate with our drug control efforts. 
This is not a record that should be 
punished. 

Furthermore, decertification could 
become a key issue in the upcoming 
Mexican Presidential elections. The 
next likely President of Mexico, Mr. 
Salinas, has declared one of his na- 
tional priorities for his country will be 
the defeat of narcotics trafficking. De- 
certification would make a more con- 
structive bilateral relationship politi- 
cally impossible for him. Those politi- 
cal elements in Mexico opposed to 
closer ties to the United States would 
get a boost from decertification. 

Other bilateral interests will also 
suffer. Every aspect of our relation- 
ship with Mexico including trade, in- 
vestment, immigration and border 
area cooperation, will be adversely af- 
fected. The decertification resolution 
is an unnecessary condemnation of a 
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friendly government and one of our 
most important allies in the war on 
drugs. It should be opposed. 


WE NEED ACID RAIN 
LEGISLATION NOW 


(Mrs. ROUKEMA asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
her remarks.) 

Mrs. ROUKEMA. Mr. Speaker, 
today Prime Minister Brian Mulroney 
of Canada will address a joint session 
of Congress and raise an issue of 
mutual importance to our two coun- 
tries, that is, the problem of acid rain. 

While experts in the field had until 
recently maintained that only fresh- 
water organisms in inland lakes were 
vulnerable to acid rain, recent reliable 
statistics point for the first time to evi- 
dence that acid rain is now a major 
threat to marine life in Atlantic coast- 
al waters. 

Last week, the National Audubon 
Society reported that my home State 
of New Jersey ranked highest in the 
Nation in concentrations of acid rain 
during a monitoring of rainfall in 
March. My colleagues should know 
that 37 other States recorded rain 
with high acid contents. 

These disturbing reports force me to 
call once again on my colleagues in the 
Energy and Commerce Committee to 
break the deadlock on this issue. This 
House must pass a Clean Air Act over- 
haul this year to eradicate the envi- 
ronmental scourge that is acid rain. 

Please, Mr. President, step up the 
negotiations and conclude an acid rain 
accord with the Canadians. Where 
natural resources are in danger, we 
must help save them before they are 
forever lost to us. 


WE NEED MORE NURSES’ 
TRAINING FACILITIES 


(Mr. CLARKE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. CLARKE. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the effects of Medicare regulations re- 
quiring shorter hospital stays is an in- 
crease in home health care. This in- 
crease will be multiplied many times 
when Congress passes the legislation 
sponsored by Representative PEPPER to 
provide long-term home health care 
for all chronically ill persons. 

The result of this increase in caring 
for sick people at home will be a need 
for many more nurses. More nurses 
will be needed not only to provide 
good home care but also to train fami- 
lies in caring properly for their sick 
members at home. 

Nurses will require additional train- 
ing to handle these new responsibil- 
ities. Thirty-four States have passed 
laws which tighten their nurses’ train- 
ing requirements and make them simi- 
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lar. Hopefully, other States will 
follow. Nurses who now have fewer 
years for training than the new re- 
quirements call for can be grandfa- 
thered in and take continuing educa- 
tion. 

As we look ahead we are going to 
need more nurses’ training facilities 
and more financial help for young 
women going into nursing. We must 
look for other ways to get them. And 
we must compensate nurses adequate- 
ly. It’s going to take a lot more good 
nurses to make home health care 
work. 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT VERSUS 
CHICAGO CUB FANS 


(Mr. PORTER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission is 
about to throw a spit ball at Chicago 
Cubs fans. The FCC is planning to 
issue a previously undisclosed final 
rule to reinstate syndicate exclusivity, 
which would put superstations, like 
WGN in Chicago, out of business. 

While Cubs fans have already suf- 
fered the indignity of seeing their 
team forced to play under the lights, 
they are now being kept in the dark by 
the FCC, which has abandoned stand- 
ard administrative procedures, and not 
allowed comment on the new rule by 
interested parties, or by the public. 
Cubs fans and nationwide viewers of 
other WGN programs are now in a 
game against the FCC team which has 
sharpened its spikes, scuffed the ball, 
stolen our signals and, worst of all, not 
told us where or if the game will be 
played. 

Mr. Speaker, Cubs fans have two 
outs in the bottom of the ninth. The 
count is three and two. The ball has 
been doctored and the umpires are 
working for the other team. Fans of 
the team that gave the Nation Ernie 
Banks and Leo Durocher are at the 
plate. And now the FCC is about to 
rule that they have to wear a blind- 
fold. 

The FCC should play by the rules, 
or not play at all. 


INDIVIDUAL RECOURSE 
AGAINST DISCRIMINATION 


(Mrs. KENNELLY asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
her remarks.) 

Mrs. KENNELLY. Mr. Speaker, as a 
Member of the legislature, one of the 
three branches of Government of this 
great country, I respectfully call on 
members of the judicial branch to re- 
consider their decision to review the 
right of minorities to sue private indi- 
viduals in civil rights matters. 
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Just as we know that governments 
are made up of individuals we know 
that individuals are capable of discrim- 
ination as reprehensible as the actions 
of any government. 

Just as elected officals should do ev- 
erything to avoid divisiveness among 
individuals of different views and opin- 
ions, so should members of our High- 
est Court continue to guarantee all in- 
dividuals recourse against discrimina- 
tion regardless of its source. Individ- 
uals should not be asked to endure in- 
sidious discrimination simply because 
it emanates from a nongovernmental 
entity. 

American society is still faced with 
racism as a challenge to overcome. 

Supreme Court Justices are the very 
last ones who should be asking us to 
set aside this challenge let alone turn 
in the other direction. 


REPEAL THE TRANSPONDER 
MANDATE 


(Mr. CRAIG asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. CRAIG. Mr. Speaker once again, 
the Federal Government has mandat- 
ed a national policy that refuses to 
consider regional differences. I am 
speaking of laws passed by this Con- 
gress, and subsequent regulations pro- 
posed by the Federal Aviation Admin- 
istration, that force small aircraft 
owners to purchase and install mode C 
transponders. 

While the transponder requirement 
may be justified in large, metropolitan 
areas, it is certainly not necessary in 
areas like Caldwell, Moscow, and Sand- 
point, ID. Even Idaho’s busiest airport 
in Boise lacks the concentrated air 
traffic that would justify the high cost 
of installing transponders. 

Yet most of these aircraft fall under 
the congressional transponder man- 
date and the proposed FAA rules that 
accompany it. Mode C transponders 
will be required in any plane that 
makes just one flight per year into 
Boise, or even into Coeur d'Alene, 
which happens to be on the edge of 
the Spokane airport’s radar scope. 

This requirement is unnecessary in 
Idaho, unfair to my constituents, and 
unacceptable to me. To address this 
problem, I am introducing legislation 
to repeal the congressional mode C 
transponder mandate. My bill, which 
is a companion measure to S. 2317, will 
not limit the FAA’s ability to ensure 
safe conditions in our airspace. It will 
give the FAA the flexibility to man- 
date mode C transponders only in 
areas where they are truly needed. 
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LEGAL SERVICES CORPORATION 
LOBBYING EFFORT 


(Mr. VISCLOSKY asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. VISCLOSKY. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently the board of the Legal Services 
Corporation [LSC] hired two law 
firms to lobby Congress to reduce 
funding for the Legal Services Corpo- 
ration. Upon learning of the board’s 
decision, I do not know if I was more 
confused or more astonished, 

In explaining the board’s decision, 
LSC President John Bayly stated that 
the organization had made some- 
thing of an innovation in Government 
relations” and that reduced funding 
would improve delivery of legal serv- 
ices to the poor by prompting volun- 
tary aid by private lawyers and others. 

Again, I did not know if I was more 
confused or more astonished at this 
logic. 

The Legal Services Corporation pro- 
vides vital and necessary legal services 
to the economically needy. Until this 
year, President Reagan, in his budget 
requests, had recommended zero fund- 
ing for LCS. Congress has repeatedly 
rejected this recommendation. In- 
stead, I wish that we could have in- 
creased funding for LSC. However, I 
realize the economic constraints that 
we labor under. Nevertheless, it is 
clear from our consistent funding ac- 
tions that Congress recognizes the im- 
portance and value of the services pro- 
vided by the LSC. 

Once the board’s decision became 
public, congressional outrage was swift 
and the board wisely decided to re- 
verse its earlier action, which obvious- 
ly contradicted congressional intent 
and may have been illegal. I can only 
hope that, in the future, the board 
would expend as much time, energy, 
and creativity in serving those in need 
as they do in pursuing their own 
agenda. 


WHERE IS THE DEMOCRATIC 
LEADERSHIP ON THE ACID 
RAIN ISSUE? 


(Mr. CONTE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, for years 
now, the President has been an easy 
target to hit when it comes to acid 
rain. They’ve portrayed the President 
as a one man show in the effort to kill 
acid rain control—as the Goliath with 
the power to stop any Federal re- 
sponse. 

Well, let me tell you. He has a lot of 
help from my friends across the aisle. 
Just look at the track record of the 
Democrats over the past several years. 

An acid rain bill has never been re- 
ported from the democratically con- 
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trolled Energy and Commerce Com- 
mittee. 

The Democratic leadership has 
never allowed the House to vote on an 
acid rain bill, and the first time an 
acid rain bill was ever reported from a 
Senate committee was during Republi- 
can control. 

It's true. The administration is no 
great supporter of acid rain control, 
but where is the Democratic leader- 
ship in Congress? Where is the acid 
rain bill to present to the President? 
When will the House be given its first 
opportunity to vote on an acid rain 
bill? 

It’s time that we stop talking about 
causes of acid rain, stop spending bil- 
lions on more research and start get- 
ting the job done—before it’s too late. 

Delaying on acid rain is an environ- 
mental gamble that we cannot afford 
to take. 


PALESTINIAN PEOPLE DESERVE 
THE RIGHT OF SELF-DETERMI- 
NATION 


(Mr. TRAFICANT asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, last 
night Ted Koppel and ABC had a spe- 
cial on the Israeli-Palestinian matter. 
It was tremendous. 

ABC-TV and Ted Koppel must be 
commended for tackling this contro- 
versial matter. The problem is that 
ABC and Ted Koppel are about the 
only Americans doing anything about 
it. It seems that Congress has turned 
its back on this issue and the silence in 
Washington is still deafening. 


The Palestinian people deserve the 
right of self-determination. They de- 
serve their own free nation and they 
must be recognized as a free nation. 


The Palestinians as well must recog- 
nize Israel as a sovereign nation and 
America must stand with Israel but 
that does not mean we, here in Amer- 
ica, should turn our back on the Pales- 
tinian people. 

It is time for America to push peace; 
get everybody in that troubled region 
to sit down. It should not be Ted 
Koppel and ABC; it should be the 
leaders of America who have invested 
a lot of money, our taxpayer dollars in 
the Mideast. 

I say that the Palestinian people are 
also God’s children and America 
should treat everybody the same. 


I hope the Congress would listen and 
that more Members would speak out 
on this issue. 

Thank God for the courage of ABC- 
TV. 
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THE BOUNTY HUNTER ACT OF 
1988 


(Mr. SCHULZE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. SCHULZE. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing the Bounty Hunter 
Act of 1988. This legislation will 
reward those who turn in drug dealers 
by giving the informants half of the 
dealers’ assets. Back in the wild West, 
you could make $50 or $100 for turn- 
ing in criminals. Some made a living 
doing this and they were called bounty 
hunters. Drug pushers today have 
more than just a horse and a gun— 
they have mansions and yachts, and 
buy furs and fancy cars. Receiving 
half of that ill-gotten booty is appro- 
priate compensation for putting deal- 
ers and pushers behind bars. Let’s 
eliminate the incentive for young 
people who see the dealers profit from 
drugs. Crime shouldn’t pay, but stop- 
ping crime should. 


FLYING IN AMERICA IS 
HEALTHIER AND SAFER 


(Mr. DURBIN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. DURBIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
House of Representatives can take 
pride in the vote we cast on July 13, 
1987. As a direct result of our vote in 
favor of an amendment to ban smok- 
ing on flights of 2 hours or less, flying 
in America is healthier and safer. Be- 
ginning last Saturday, April 23, over 
80 percent of the airline passengers in 
America are enjoying smoke-free 
flights, and the report so far is that we 
have made a smooth transition under 
this new law. 

Equally important, Mr. Speaker, we 
have triggered another national 
debate on smoking and health. My col- 
leagues cannot pick up a newspaper or 
turn on the television without hearing 
about the dangers of tobacco. There is 
more to be done on Capitol Hill. 

Mr. Speaker, we need to make this 
ban on smoking on shorter flights per- 
manent. At the present time it is only 
to last for 2 years. We need to extend 
the ban to all airline flights. If it is 
sensible from a health and safety 
viewpoint on short flights, it is equally 
sensible on longer flights. 


We also need to restrict the sale of 
tobacco products to our young Ameri- 
cans who can be hooked for life on 
this fatal habit. America is way ahead 
of its elected officials on this issue. 
For the health of our Nation we must 
continue our efforts to promote sensi- 
ble regulation of smoking. 
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IT IS TIME TO TAKE ACTION ON 
ACID RAIN 


(Mr. BOEHLERT asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. BOEHLERT. Mr. Speaker, 
today, as we receive the Prime Minis- 
ter of Canada, we should stand tall 
and applaud enthusiastically for the 
leader of our good neighbors to the 
north, a nation for whom we have 
such great respect and so much in 
common, is one of our best friends in 
the world, and best friends are hard to 
come by. 

Mr. Speaker, there is so much that 
unites these two great nations, the 
United States and Canada. We are 
working out the free trade agreement 
harmoniously. We have solid coopera- 
tion on mutual defense characterized 
by our commitment to NATO. 

But, when we come to our environ- 
ment, our friends to the north think 
we have taken leave of our senses. We 
turn our backs on, rather than em- 
brace, meaningful action on acid rain. 
We repeat: study, study, study like it is 
some form of mantra. This cancer in 
the sky is destroying our Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, Governor Kean of New 
Jersey said it well. If all we do is study 
the problem, we will end up with the 
best-documented environmental disas- 
ter in history. 

It is time for action on acid rain. The 
President should listen to the Prime 
Minister, and we should respond. 


NATIONAL DOWN’S SYNDROME 
MONTH 


(Mr. DARDEN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. DARDEN. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing a resolution to desig- 
nate October 1988 as “National 
Down’s Syndrome Month.” 

I introduced a similar resolution last 
year, and it received the enthusiastic 
support of a majority of the Members 
of the House. Down’s syndrome is a 
chromosomal disorder which usually 
causes delays in physical and intellec- 
tual development. The exact cause and 
prevention of Down’s syndrome are 
currently unknown, and there is a 
wide variation in mental abilities, be- 
havior, and physical development in 
individuals with this condition. 

One-quarter of a million families in 
the United States are affected by 
Down’s syndrome, and 600 people with 
this disorder may live in each of the 
435 congressional districts. 

This annual effort to designate Oc- 
tober as “National Down's Syndrome 
Month” is intended to create greater 
public awareness and a better under- 
standing of Down’s syndrome. I urge 
my colleagues to support this resolu- 
tion. 
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ETHICS REFORM 


(Mr. SMITH of Texas asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. SMITH of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
Americans want to know why Con- 
gress has not yet applied “revolving 
door” laws to itself. It is time that we 
respond. But we must be careful to 
avoid subjecting this body to unrea- 
sonable restrictions on our ability to 
represent those who have elected us. 

The ethics bill recently passed in the 
Senate is paved with good intentions, 
but that is about all. In fact, much of 
the Senate debate centered on wheth- 
er the bill can eventually pass consti- 
tutional muster. The bill would effec- 
tively prohibit Members of the House 
from receiving information or advice 
from former colleagues. The result 
could be a weakening of our represent- 
ative Government and, for Members, a 
life after Congress that is shackled by 
an unfair, burdensome, and financially 
punishing law. 

We and our Government benefit as 
no other in being rejuvenated by regu- 
lar infusions of talented and con- 
cerned citizens. This would not be pos- 
sible if employment opportunities 
were unduly restricted when individ- 
uals return to the private sector. As we 
consider ethics reform in the next few 
weeks, we must work to fashion a bill 
that is responsive to the public’s real 
concern and the needs of this great in- 
stitution and that protects the special 
relationship that elected Members 
have in representing constituents. 


THE FAA’S FAILURE TO 
INVESTIGATE TEXAS AIR 


(Mr. DEFAZIO asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. DEFAZIO. Mr. Speaker, 2 years 
ago there was a consumer crisis in 
aviation for airline passengers, yet the 
FAA ignored it. They failed to act 
until the House took action, until we 
passed legislation in this body last 
year. Then they adopted a watered- 
down consumer protection provision. I 
drew a parallel to today’s so-called 
comprehensive investigation of Conti- 
nental and Eastern Air Lines. Until re- 
cently, the FAA denied that there 
were catastrophic management prob- 
lems with Texas Air and abuses by the 
management of that conglomerate. 
That was until a House Concurrent 
Resolution 262, began to gain support 
in this body with almost 200 cospon- 
sors. I believe that they have gone for- 
ward again with a watered-down at- 
tempt to divert legislation that is nec- 
essary in this House. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues to 
still support and vote for House Con- 
current Resolution 262 so that we can 
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have a full, and complete and compre- 
hensive investigation of Texas Air and 
its subsidiaries. 


CLEAN AIR 


(Mr. SHAW asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. SHAW. Mr. Speaker, there is a 
great need for better air pollution con- 
trol and environmental management 
in our country today. We do not rely 
enough on our technological re- 
sources, nor do we sufficiently encour- 
age the development of new technolo- 
gy to achieve significant air quality 
improvements consistent with commu- 
nity growth and industrial expansion. 

If Congress can produce flexible leg- 
islation that will provide effective en- 
vironmental protection and make it 
cost effective, we can then rely upon 
the entire cooperation of the entire 
Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, the solution to the 
problem of air quality control will be a 
long-term solution incorporating na- 
tional resources, not a short term fix 
it, simply slapping decade-old controls 
which apparently are not doing the 
job today. 

Extension of the deadlines for EPA 
sanctions will not solve anything. 

Mr. Speaker, I voted against all of 
these extensions for EPA's sanctions 
and will continue to do so until we 
come up with a workable plan to solve 
the problem permanently. 


STEROID USE IN AMERICA 


(Mr. LUNGREN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. LUNGREN. Mr. Speaker, as we 
talk about the difficulty in dealing 
with the drug problem that besets us 
today, there is one insidious problem 
that unfortunately has not gotten the 
attention that I believe it needs. That 
is the problem of steroid use in Amer- 
ica. There is particular difficulty in 
dealing with this because it affects in 
many cases our young people who be- 
lieve it is the path toward either pro- 
fessional football careers, or body 
building, or something else good. In 
fact, use of steroids is particularly 
damaging to young people as they go 
through their growth years. It also 
has tremendous problems with respect 
to development of cancer, kidney dis- 
ease, heart disease, and so forth. 

Mr. Speaker, unfortunately some of 
our institutions, among them includ- 
ing the NFL, have not taken a serious 
enough approach to them and have 
left the idea that somehow this is a 
secret medicine that people can use to 
build themselves stronger and strong- 
er. Unfortunately, it leads them down 
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to the path of difficulty in develop- 
ment and also destruction and death. 
Mr. Speaker, I hope that Members 
would look at this legislation that I 
have introduced to place on the Con- 
trolled Substance List at least one of 
those steroids, the so-called D-ball. or 
Dianabol which has been found by the 
FDA to have absolutely no medical use 
whatever in this country. People are 
making hundreds of thousands, if not 
millions, of dollars trading in this sort 
of thing, and it is time that we took a 
firm stand here on the Federal level. 
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WHY ARE WE SENDING ACID 
RAIN TO CANADA? 


(Mr. GREGG asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. GREGG. Mr. Speaker, today 
when Prime Minister Mulroney ad- 
dresses the joint session I am sure he 
will be too polite to say it, but what he 
should say to us as a body is, “Why are 
you doing this to us, your neighbor? 
Why do you continue, the United 
States, to send pollution to us in the 
form of acid rain to destroy Canadian 
forests, to destroy Canadian aquatic 
life, to destroy our culture and our 
economic viability?” 

He will be too kind to say that, but 
he should walk right down here on the 
floor of the House and address us and 
say, “Please take action in the area of 
acid rain. It is critical to our interna- 
tional relationship. Instead of sending 
us this dark cloud of poison known as 
acid rain, send us friendship and send 
us warmth and send us clouds. Instead 
of sending us the toxicity that comes 
from the sulphur emissions of these 
coal-fired plants in the Midwest, clean 
up your Midwest and clean up your 
coal-fired plants so that we can have 
an honest and fair relationship.” 

This is what the Prime Minister 
wants and it is what we as a nation 
and a good neighbor deserves to give 
Canada. We should no longer continue 
down the path of bad neighbors, but 
should go down the path of good 
neighbors and address the acid rain 
issue in a way which will reduce this 
toxic waste which we are now dumping 
on our neighbor to the north, Canada. 


OUR SOLID WASTE CRISIS 


(Mr. COURTER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks. 

Mr. COURTER. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day I introduced legislation that ad- 
dresses the adverse effects of improper 
disposal of solid waste on the environ- 
ment and that hopefully creates in- 
creased opportunities for making recy- 
cling of wastes a success at the local 
level. 
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We all recognize the landfill crisis 
facing our Nation today. As States and 
local governments come to grips with 
planning for their long-term needs for 
properly disposing of wastes, several 
messages are usually repeated. Per- 
haps most importantly, we see the 
strong benefits of recycling, but many 
institutional barriers for making it an 
effective part of local solid waste man- 
agement programs remain. New Jersey 
has taken a leadership role in moving 
forward with important new recycling 
programs which will help us come to 
grips with our solid waste disposal 
needs. 

In developing the legislation that I 
introduced, I have identified two prin- 
ciples that should be considered in de- 
ciding what the next steps should be. 
First, we should make sure that we 
have available all the options for all of 
the principle materials that make up 
municipal waste—including paper, 
glass, aluminum, and other metals. 

We have become a packaged society. 
We value the convenience foods we 
can enjoy so readily. We welcome the 
ease of opening the freezer and enjoy- 
ing a wide range of food choices. We 
enjoy the choice of aluminum, glass, 
and now plastic beverage bottles pack- 
aged in many ways. 

It is the byproducts of that conven- 
ience—the packaging materials made 
from paper, metals, glass, plastics, ce- 
ramics, and aluminum and coated with 
a wide variety of printing inks and 
other potentially hazardous materi- 
als—that have become an increasing 
part of municipal wastes. 

We cannot continue to ignore the 
adverse environmental impacts of im- 
proper disposal of these and other 
waste materials. The number of mu- 
nicipal sanitary landfills has shrunk 
from about 18,500 in 1979 to less than 


10,000 today. 
That brings me to the second princi- 
ple—that of encouraging further 


progress at the national level on recy- 
cling. Clearly State and local govern- 
ments should have the primary re- 
sponsibility for developing municipal 
recycling programs. They are very 
closely tied to local municipal services. 
At the same time, there are some im- 
portant assistance tools that the Fed- 
eral Government can provide to en- 
courage and facilitate recycling. 

For any recycling system to be suc- 
cessful there are four components 
which must be in place. First, the recy- 
clable material must be collected. 
Next, the material must be sorted into 
generic type, if the collection system 
involves mixed products. Then the 
quality of the recovered material must 
be enhanced through reclamation. 
And finally, the recycled material 
must be sold into adequate end-use 
markets. 

Although we have seen great strides 
in recycling of paper, glass, and alumi- 
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num in the past, plastics is a relative 
newcomer to recycling. This probably 
results from the tremendous increase 
in recent years in the use of plastic 
packaging materials. 

The legislation that I introduced 
hopefully deals with these issues in a 
constructive manner. My bill tackles 
these problems in several ways. 

First, the bill designates the Center 
for Plastics Recycling Research—at 
Rutgers University in New Jersey—as 
the national center for plastics recy- 
cling. The center shall establish and 
operate a clearinghouse of informa- 
tion relating to plastics recycling. It 
will select four other colleges and uni- 
versities to assist in conducting re- 
search activities. These satellite cen- 
ters will develop new uses for recycled 
plastic materials. 

Next, the bill establishes a program 
within the Department of Education 
to develop educational programs for 
secondary school students and others 
on the dangers of improperly disposed 
of wastes and of the benefits of recy- 
cling. If we can convince our next gen- 
eration to take a closer look at the im- 
portance of recycling, we can probably 
do much to ensure the success of recy- 
cling efforts everywhere. 

Additionally, the bill establishes a 
national clearinghouse on recycling in- 
formation. The National Bureau of 
Standards under the Department of 
Commerce has long had a strong role 
in technology information areas and 
would be an appropriate source of in- 
formation for citizens and govern- 
ments. 

Also included in the bill is an ex- 
panded study requirement regarding 
other than plastics wastes, to be co- 
ordinated with the study on plastic 
wastes required under the Marine 
Plastic Pollution Research and Con- 
trol Act. This expanded study will pro- 
vide for a comprehensive study of all 
improperly disposed of articles. 

Finally, I have included a demon- 
stration program to encourage new 
and innovative approaches to recycling 
efforts. The scope of these efforts will 
include facilitating collection and sep- 
aration of recyclable wastes, identifica- 
tion of outlets for recyclable materials, 
use of recyclable materials, and devel- 
opment of waste to energy facilities. 

We must solve our solid waste crisis. 
Increased recycling of plastic and 
other wastes and better disposal prac- 
tices are much of the answer. I hope 
my colleagues will join me in this 
effort to provide those answers. 


THE NEED FOR ASAT TESTING 


(Mr. McEWEN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. McEWEN. The Soviet Union 
publicly announced a moratorium on 
coorbital Asat testing in August 1983. 
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What they failed to say was they were 
not going to stop testing the booster 
that the coorbital Asat is launched on, 
or using the tracking system needed to 
locate U.S. spacecraft, or developing 
the targeting solutions for U.S. space- 
craft. Nor did they say they would 
stop enhancing their guidance system 
required to locate and home-in on the 
target spacecraft. 

They also failed to say they would 
stop developing laser systems or dis- 
mantle the antiballistic missile sys- 
tems that could be used as an Asat. 
And they did not say that space sys- 
tems were excluded from their doc- 
trine to use electronic warfare tech- 
niques against enemy warfighting sys- 
tems. 

No, all the Soviet Union did was say 
that they no longer needed to test a 
system that they began developing in 
the 1960’s, declared operational in the 
seventies and had successful results 
with for a decade. So, what they have 
done is use a unilateral declaration to 
play to world opinion and to allow 
some Members of Congress to force 
the United States to stand down from 
even developing its own capability. 

Now, why allow the Soviet Union to 
maintain control over space? 

I believe that we should end this 
moratorium and get on with our na- 
tional policy of deterring Soviet ag- 
gression. 


U.N. SECURITY COUNCIL 
SHOULD PROMPLTY PASS AN 
ARMS EMBARGO AGAINST BEL- 
LIGERENCE IN IRAN-IRAQ WAR 


(Mr. KASICH asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. KASICH. Mr. Speaker, last July 
the United Nations approved Resolu- 
tion 598, the cease-fire resolution 
against the belligerents in the Iran- 
Iraq war. It is obvious to everyone that 
that cease-fire has been essentially 
meaningless, only to express the sense 
of the United Nations when it has 
come to the idea. 

Yesterday I introduced a further res- 
olution that calls on the United States 
to approach the U.N. Security Council 
to promptly pass an arms embargo 
against the belligerents in the Iran- 
Iraq war. 

It is my belief that this can be one 
central feature in ending this war. If 
we can starve the belligerents in this 
conflict from getting further ship- 
ments of weapons, perhaps we can 
force both sides to the table to end 
this most brutal of wars. At the same 
time, it would benefit the United 
States and benefit the entire free 
world by removing so many of the 
risks that we face on a day-to-day 
basis by having our people out in the 
gulf trying to insure freedom of navi- 
gation. 
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Mr. Speaker, I would urge my col- 
leagues to join me on this resolution 
and to call on the United States to do 
everything we possibly can to ap- 
proach the United Nations to embargo 
arms to the belligerents in the Iran- 
Iraq war and let the United States 
take the high ground and the leader- 
ship position in bringing an end to this 
war. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE AUTHORI- 
ZATION ACT, FISCAL YEAR 1989 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to House 
Resolution 435 and rule XXIII, the 
Chair declares the House in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill, H.R. 4264. 
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IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

Accordingly the House resolved 
itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the further consideration of 
the bill (H.R. 4264) to authorize ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year 1989 
amended budget request for military 
functions of the Department of De- 
fense and to prescribe military person- 
nel levels for such Department for 
fiscal year 1989, to amend the Nation- 
al Defense Authorization Act for fiscal 
years 1988 and 1989, and for other 
purposes, with Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI in 
the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Com- 
mittee of the Whole rose on Tuesday, 
April 26, 1988, all time for general 
debate had expired. 

Pursuant to the rule, the substitute 
committee amendment now printed in 
the reported bill, as modified by the 
amendments contained in section 4 of 
House Resolution 435, is considered as 
an original bill for the purpose of 
amendment and is considered as 
having been read. 

An amendment striking out section 
902 of said substitute, as modified, is 
considered as having been agreed to. 

The text of the committee amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute, as 
modified, as amended, is as follows: 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the “National De- 
Sense Authorization Act, Fiscal Year 1989”. 
SEC. 2. ORGANIZATION OF ACT INTO DIVISIONS. 

This Act is divided into three divisions as 
follows: 

(1) Division A—Department of Defense Au- 
thorizations. 

(2) Division B—Military Construction Au- 
thorizations. 

(3) Division C—Other National Defense 
Authorizations. 
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DIVISION A—DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
AUTHORIZATIONS 
TITLE I—PROCUREMENT 
PART A—FUNDING AUTHORIZATIONS 
SEC. 101. ARMY. 

Funds are hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated for fiscal year 1989 for procurement 
for the Army as follows: 

(1) For aircraft, $2,958, 988,000. 

(2) For missiles, $2,686, 700,000. 

(3) For weapons and tracked combat vehi- 
cles, $2,966,100,000. 

(4) For ammunition, $2,026,600,000. 

(5) For other procurement, $4,242,818,000, 
of which— 

(A) $895,671,000 is for tactical and support 
vehicles; 

(B) $2,504,499,000 is for communications 
and electronics equipment; and 

(C) $875,948,000 is for other support equip- 
ment. 

SEC. 102. NAVY AND MARINE CORPS. 

(a) ArrcRAFT.—Funds are hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated for procurement of 
aircraft for the Navy for fiscal year 1989 in 
the amount of $8,936,466,000. 

(b) Weapons.—Funds are hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated for fiscal year 1989 
for procurement of weapons (including mis- 
siles and torpedoes) for the Navy in the 
amount of $5,823,802,000. Funds appropri- 
ated pursuant to the preceding sentence 


shall be available as follows: 

(A) For ballistic missile programs, 
$1,872,538,000. 

(B) For other missile programs, 
$3,056, 358,000. 

(C) For torpedo programs, $699,054,000, as 
follows; 

For the MK-48 torpedo program, 
$431,014,000. 

For the MK-50 torpedo program, 
$198,547,000. 


For the Vertical Launched ASROC pro- 
gram, $17,552,000. 

For the modification of torpedoes and re- 
lated equipment, $3,289,000. 

For the torpedo support equipment pro- 
gram, $25,988,000. 

For the antisubmarine warfare range sup- 
port program, $22,664,000. 

(D) For other weapons, $108,440,000, of 
which $19,449,000 is for the MK-15 close-in 
weapon system and $54,557,000 is for the 
close-in weapon system modification pro- 

For 


gram. 
parts, 
$87,412,000. 


(E) 

(c) SHIPBUILDING AND CONVERSION.—Funds 
are hereby authorized to be appropriated for 
fiscal year 1989 for shipbuilding and conver- 
sion for the Navy in the amount of 
$9,056,100,000. Funds appropriated pursu- 
ant to the preceding sentence shall be avail- 
able as follows: 

For the Trident submarine program, 
$1,368, 100,000. 

For the SSN-688 nuclear attack submarine 
program, $1,493,600,000. 

For the SSN-21 nuclear attack submarine 
program, $1,488,000,000. 

For the aircraft carrier service life exten- 
sion program (SLEP), $135,400,000. 

For the DDG-51 guided missile destroyer 
program, $2,207,300,000. 

For the LHD-1 amphibious assault ship 
program, $737,500,000. 

For the MHC coastal minehunter program, 
$197,200,000. 

For the TAO-187 fleet oiler program, 
$284,900,000. 

For the AO (Jumbo) conversion program, 
$84,900,000. 


spares and repair 
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For the TAGOS ocean surveillance ship 
program, $159,600,000. 

For the AOE fast combat support ship pro- 
gram, $363,900,000. 

For the landing craft, air cushion (LCAC) 
program, $192,600,000. 

For outfitting and 
$343,100,000. 

(d) OTHER PROCUREMENT, NAvy.—(1) Funds 
are hereby authorized to be appropriated for 
fiscal year 1989 for other procurement for 
the Navy in the amount of $5,097,386,000. 
Funds appropriated pursuant to the preced- 
ing sentence shall be available as follows: 

(A) For the ship support equipment pro- 
gram, $675,240,000. 

(B) For the communications and electron- 
ics equipment program, $1,599,164,000. 

(C) For aviation support equipment, 
$653,250,000. 

(D) For the ordnance support equipment 
program, $1,220,671,000. 

(E) For civil engineering support equip- 
ment, $109,061,000. 

(F) For supply 
$126,495,000. 

(G) For personnel and command support 
equipment, $486, 309,000. 

(H) For spares and repair 
$227,196,000. 

(2) Of the funds appropriated or otherwise 
made available for other procurement for 
the Navy for fiscal year 1989, the Secretary 
of the Navy shall make available such funds 
as necessary for the 5-inch semi-active laser 
guided projectile program in order to com- 
plete production qualification of 150 of such 
projectiles, with 50 to be produced by each of 
the three established competitive sources. 

(e) MARINE Corps.—Funds are hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated for fiscal year 
1989 for procurement for the Marine Corps 
in the amount of $1,305,295,000. 

SEC. 103. AIR FORCE. 

Funds are hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated for fiscal year 1989 for procurement 
for the Air Force as follows: 

(1) For aircraft, $16,413,786,000. 

(2) For missiles, $8,062,081,000. 

(3) For other procurement, $8,064,424,000, 
of which— 

(A) $664,986,000 is for munitions and asso- 
ciated support equipment; 

(B) $261,568,000 is for vehicular equip- 
ment; 

(C) $1,718,088,000 is for electronics and 
telecommunications equipment; and 

(D) $5,419, 782,000 is for other base mainte- 
nance and support equipment. 

SEC. 104. DEFENSE AGENCIES. 

Funds are hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated for fiscal year 1989 for the Defense 
Agencies in the amount of $1,150,500,000. 
SEC. 105. CHEMICAL DEMILITARIZATION PROGRAM. 

Funds are hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated for fiscal year 1989 for the chemical 
demilitarization program under section 
1412 of the Department of Defense Authori- 
zation Act, 1986 (50 U.S.C. 1521 in the 
amount of $179,500,000, of which— 

(1 $44,300,000 is for procurement; 

(2 $17,900,000 is for research, develop- 
ment, test, and evaluation; and 

(3 $117,300,000 is for operation and 
maintenance. 

SEC, 106, RESERVE COMPONENTS. 

Funds are hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated for fiscal year 1989 for procurement 
of aircraft, vehicles, communications equip- 
ment, and other miscellaneous equipment 
for the reserve components of the Armed 
Forces as follows: 

For the Army National Guard, $75,000,000. 


post delivery, 


support equipment, 


parts, 
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For the Air National Guard, $249,750,000. 
For the Army Reserve, $40,000,000. 

For the Naval Reserve, $109,512,000. 

For the Air Force Reserve, $250,000,000. 
For the Marine Corps Reserve, $66,800,000. 


Part B—LIMITATIONS 
SEC. 111, ARMY PROGRAMS. 


(a) ADATS AiR DEFENSE WEAPON.—The Sec- 
retary of the Army may not obligate funds 
appropriated for fiscal year 1989 for pro- 
curement of the ADATS Air Defense Weapon 
system until the operational tests of the 
system are completed and— 

(1) the Secretary of Defense submits to the 
Committees on Armed Services of the Senate 
and House of Representatives a report— 

(A) describing the results of the testing 
and presenting the Secretary’s evaluation of 
such testing; and 

(B) certifying that, based upon such test- 
ing and evaluation, the system satisfactorily 
demonstrates that it meets or exceeds all of 
the performance criteria established by the 
Army for the system; and 

(2) after the report of the Secretary of De- 
fense is submitted under paragraph (1), the 
Director of Operational Test and Evalua- 
tion of the Department of Defense submits 
to the Secretary of Defense and such Com- 
mittees a report giving the Director’s eval- 
uation of the results of such testing and 
evaluation. 

(b) TACTICAL MISSILE SYSTEM.. -I) None of 
the amounts appropriated or otherwise 
made available for missile procurement for 
the Army for fiscal year 1989 may be used 
for the Army Tactical Missile System (other 
than for advance procurement in the 
amount of $4,300,000 for production in 
fiscal year 1990) until the Secretary of De- 
fense submits to the Committees on Armed 
Services of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives a report— 

(A) containing a certification by the Secre- 
tary that the total requirement for that 
system has been established by the Secretary 
of the Army and approved by the Secretary 
of Defense; and 

(B) setting forth the details of the require- 
ment as established, the supporting analysis 
for the requirement, and the associated ac- 
quisition strategy. 

(2) If the Secretary determines that the 
total requirement for the Army Tactical Mis- 
sile System cannot be established, the Secre- 
tary shall submit to those committees notice 
of that determination. Upon submission of 
such notification, the Secretary may obli- 
gate $76,300,000 for the Multiple Launch 
Rocket System (MLRS) program from 
amounts appropriated pursuant to section 
101 for missile procurement for the Army. 

(3) Section 106(b/(1) of Public Law 100- 
180 is amended— 

(A) by striking out “fiscal years 1988 and 
1989” and inserting in lieu thereof “fiscal 
year 1988”; and 

(B) by striking out “and $81,300,000 of the 
amount appropriated for fiscal year 1989”. 

(c) MORTARS.—The Secretary of the Army 
may not obligate funds appropriated for 
fiscal year 1989 for procurement of 120-mil- 
limeter mortars or 4.2-inch mortars (or for 
procurement of ammunition for either such 
mortar) until the Secretary does each of the 
following: 

(1) Submits to Congress a new master plan 
for Army mortars, including a description of 
the status of 4.2-inch mortars (and the am- 
munition for such mortars) and the status 
of any proposed upgrade of such mortar or 
ammunition. 
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(2) Certifies to Congress that the current 
five-year defense plan provides for funding 
for the initiatives set forth in such master 
plan. 

(3) Completes the analysis (referred to as 
an “Arsenal Act analysis”) of the cost-effec- 
tiveness of using domestic sources (as pro- 
vided under section 4532 of title 10, United 
States Code) for manufacture of 120-milli- 
meter mortars that was specified in section 
122(a)(2) of Public Law 99-661. 

SEC. 112. NAVY PROGRAMS. 

(a) HARRIER AIRCRAFT.—The Secretary of 
the Navy may not during fiscal year 1989 
enter into a multiyear contract for the pro- 
curement of the AV-8B Harrier aircraft. 

(b) CONSTRUCTION OF DDG-51 Crass DE- 
STROYERS.— Title III of the Department of 
Defense Appropriations Act, 1988 (as con- 
tained in section 101(b) of Public Law 100- 
202), is amended in the paragraph under the 
heading “SHIPBUILDING AND CONVERSION, 
Navy” by striking out “: Provided, That” in 
the item relating to the DDG-51 destroyer 
program and all that follows in that item 
through “at more than two shipyards”. 

SEC. 113. AIR FORCE PROGRAM. 

The Secretary of the Air Force shall au- 
thorize the Air National Guard to use the 
eight C-130 aircraft (and support equipment 
related to such aircraft) that are in long- 
term storage at Air Force plant #6, Mariet- 
ta, Georgia. Of funds appropriated for the 
Air Force for fiscal year 1989 for modifica- 
tion of C-130 aircraft, $35,000,000 shall be 
available only to refurbish such aircraft for 
full operational use. 

SEC. 114. AUTHORIZED MULTIYEAR CONTRACTS. 

(a) AUTHORIZED PROGRAMS.—Subject to sub- 
sections (b) and (c), the Secretary of the 
military department concerned or the Secre- 
tary of Defense may enter into multiyear 
contracts in accordance with section 
2306(h) of title 10, United States Code, for 
procurement of the following: 

(1) CH47 D helicopter. 

(2) Multiple Launch Rocket 
(MLRS). 

(3) T-700 helicopter engine. 

(4) F-16 aircraft. 

(5) Defense Meteorological Satellite pro- 


gram. 
(6) AH-64 Apache helicopters for 216 heli- 
copters over three years. 
(7) M1 tanks for 3,000 tanks over five 
years. 
(b) ConpbiTIONS.—A multiyear contract au- 
thorized by subsection (a) may not be en- 
tered into unless each of the following is sat- 


isfied: 

(1) The Secretary of Defense submits to 
Congress a five-year defense plan that fully 
funds and budgets for the appropriate life- 
cycle cost (including the support costs) asso- 
ciated with these multiyear programs. 

(2) The proposed multiyear contract pro- 
vides for production at not less than mini- 
mum economic rates given the existing fa- 
cilities. 

(3) The proposed multiyear contract— 

(A) achieves a 10 percent savings as com- 
pared to the cost of current negotiated con- 
tracts; 

(B) achieves a 12 percent savings as com- 
pared to annual contracts if no recent con- 
tract experience exists; or 

(C) in the case of a proposed follow-on 
multiyear contract, achieves savings of at 
least $250,000,000 and the required support- 
ing budget documents were submitted with 
the budget request for fiscal year 1988. 

(4) The proposed multiyear contract con- 
tains negotiated priced options for varying 
the quantities to be procured over the period 
of the contract. 


System 
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(c) ADDITIONAL CONDITIONS FOR CERTAIN 
PRoGRAMS.—(1) A multiyear contract au- 
thorized by paragraph (6) or (7) of subsec- 
tion (a) may not be entered into unless the 
Secretary of Defense submits to Congress a 
report containing the current Department of 
Defense tank and helicopter total force strat- 
egies and certifying that he approves those 
strategies. 

(2) Contracts under those paragraphs may 
not begin until fiscal year 1990. Funds made 
available for fiscal year 1989 may be used 
for advance procurement to initiate such a 
contract in that fiscal year, 

SEC. 115. INTERIM INFANTRY ANTI-TANK WEAPON. 

(a) DETERMINATION OF INTERIM INFANTRY 
ANTI-TANK WeaPoN.—The Secretary of the 
Army shall select an interim infantry anti- 
tank weapon from among the Milan II 
weapon, the Bofors Bill weapon, and the 
Marine Corps Dragon Generation III 
weapon. The selection shall be based on the 
Secretary’s determination of which of such 
weapons is the most effective weapon on the 
basis of all of the operational testing and 
evaluation of those weapons conducted as of 
June 1, 1989. The Secretary shall manage the 
program for the weapon selected so that 
such weapon is ready to enter into low-rate 
initial production during fiscal year 1990. 

(b) OT&E ASSESSMENT.—The Director of 
Operational Test and Evaluation of the De- 
partment of Defense shall conduct an inde- 
pendent assessment of the operational tests 
and evaluations referred to in subsection 
(a). The Director shall submit a report on 
such assessment to the Committees on 
Armed Services of the Senate and House of 
Representatives not later than June 1, 1989. 
SEC. 116. ELECTRONIC COUNTERMEASURES PRO- 

GRAM: 

(a) AIR Force ELECTRONIC JAMMERS.—(1) 
Funds appropriated or otherwise made 
available to the Air Force for fiscal year 
1989 for aircraft procurement for the Air 
Force for common electronic countermeas- 
ures equipment programs may not be used 
for either the ALQ-131 Block II program or 
the ALQ-184 program until the Secretary of 
the Air Force, based upon a performance 
competition, selects one of those two pro- 
grams as the winning program and submits 
to the Committees on Armed Services of the 
Senate and House of Representatives notice 
of that selection. Upon making such selec- 
tion, the Secretary shall promptly discontin- 
ue the program not selected, and none of the 
funds described in the preceding sentence or 
appropriated for any subsequent fiscal year 
may be used for that program. 

(b) LIMITATION ON UPGRADE PROGRAMS FOR 
CERTAIN JAMMER SYSTEMS. UI) The Secretary 
of the Air Force may not carry out an up- 
grade program for the ALQ-94 or ALQ-137 
electronic countermeasures system, and the 
Secretary of the Navy may not carry out an 
upgrade program for the ALQ-126A, ALQ- 
126B, or ALQ-162 electronic countermeas- 
ures system, unless the upgrade program for 
that system is approved by the Secretary of 
Defense, acting through the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense for Command, Control, Com- 
munications, and Intelligence, 

(2) The Secretary of the Air Force shall 
prepare a report, in light of the provisions 
in paragraph (1), describing what tactics or 
alternative systems may be used for protec- 
tion of EF-111 aircraft. The report shall be 
submitted to the Secretary of Defense (for 
review by the Assistant Secretary for Defense 
for Command, Control, Communications 
and Intelligence) and to the Committees on 
Armed Services of the Senate and House of 
Representatives not later than January 15, 
1989. 
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TITLE H—RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, TEST, 
AND EVALUATION 
PART A—FUNDING 
SEC. 201. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

Funds are hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated for fiscal year 1989 for the use of the 
Armed Forces for research, development, 
test, and evaluation, in amounts as follows; 

For the Army, $5,221, 948,000. 

For the Navy (including the Marine 
Corps}, $9,346,860, 000. 

For the Air Force, $15,003,014,000. 

For the Defense Agencies, $8,593,190,000, of 
which— 

(1) $181,900,000 is authorized for the ac- 
tivities of the Deputy Under Secretary of De- 
Jense, Test and Evaluation; and 

(2) $133,400,000 is authorized for the Di- 
rector of Operational Test and Evaluation. 
SEC. 202. PROHIBITION ON OBLIGATION OF FUNDS 

FOR CANCELED — ANTISATELLITE 
WEAPON PROGRAM. 

(a) PROHIBITION.—Residual fiscal year 1988 
ASAT funds may not be obligated for the 
ASAT program. 

(b) RESIDUAL FISCAL YEAR 1988 ASAT FUNDS 
DerineD.—For purposes of this section, the 
term “residual fiscal year 1988 ASAT funds” 
means funds in the amount of $16,000,000 
which were appropriated to the Department 
of Defense for fiscal year 1988 for research, 
development, test, and evaluation for the Air 
Force which— 

(1) were originally made available for the 
ASAT program; and 

(2) which remain available for obligation 
following cancellation of that program by 
the Secretary of Defense. 

(c) ASAT PROGRAM DEFINED.—For purposes 
of subsection (a), the term “ASAT program” 
means the program of the Air Force to devel- 
op an F-15 launched miniature homing ve- 
hicle antisatellite weapon. 

SEC. 203. PROJECTS OF THE DEFENSE ADVANCED RE- 
SEARCH PROJECTS AGENCY. 

(a) NUCLEAR MONITORING PROGRAM.—Of the 
Funds appropriated pursuant to section 201 
for the Defense Agencies, $37,600,000 shall be 
available only to the Defense Advanced Re- 
search Projects Agency for the nuclear moni- 
toring program. 

(b) ADVANCED TORPEDO PROGRAM.—Of the 
amount appropriated pursuant to section 
201 for the Defense Agencies, $10,000,000 
shall be available only for the Defense Ad- 
vanced Research Projects Agency for a pro- 
gram to develop an advanced torpedo. 

SEC. 204. GRANT FOR SEMICONDUCTOR COOPERA- 


TIVE RESEARCH PROGRAM. 
Of the funds appropriated pursuant to sec- 
tion 201 for the Defense Agencies, 


$100,000,000 shall be available only to make 

grants under section 272 of Public Law 100- 

180. 

SEC. 205. INTEGRATED COMMUNICATIONS NAVIGA- 
TION IDENTIFICATION AVIONICS 
(ICNIA) PROGRAM. 

(a) ENGINEERING DEVELOPMENT. -O the 
amount appropriated pursuant to section 
201 for the Air Force for fiscal year 1989, 
$50,000,000 shall be available only for engi- 
neering development of the joint Integrated 
Communications Navigation Identification 
Avionics HCN program. Such amount is 
in addition to any other amount authorized 
to be appropriated by section 201 for fiscal 
year 1989 for Department of Defense aircraft 
avionics programs. Funds described in the 
first sentence of this subsection may not be 
used for any purpose other than the ICNIA 
program. 

(b) ARMY HELICOPTER TesT BED PREPARA- 
TION.—Of the amount available for the 
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ICNIA program for fiscal year 1989, 
$3,000,000 shall be made available to the 
Army only for the purpose of preparing a 
helicopter test bed for actual flight test qual- 
ification of the ICNIA system. 

Part B—STRATEGIC DEFENSE INITIATIVE 
SEC. 211. FUNDING FOR FISCAL YEAR 1989. 

Of the amounts appropriated pursuant to 
section 201 or otherwise made available to 
the Department of Defense for research, de- 
velopment, test, and evaluation for fiscal 
year 1989, not more than $3,700,000,000 may 
be obligated for the Strategic Defense Initia- 
tive. 

PART C—STRATEGIC PROGRAMS 
SEC. 221. H- BOMBER PROGRAM. 

(a) CONDITION ON OBLIGATION OF FUNDS.— 
The Secretary of Defense may not obligate 
funds appropriated for fiscal year 1989 for 
enhancements or mission-specific equip- 
ment or modifications for the B-1B aircraft 
until the Secretary submits to the Commit- 
tees on Armed Services of the Senate and 
House of Representatives the report required 
by section 243(e/(3) of Public Law 100-180 
(101 Stat. 1064). After such report is submit- 
ted, funds may be obligated for such purpose 
only as specifically authorized by law. 

(b) REPORT ON ENHANCEMENT PROGRAM. 
The Secretary of Defense shall submit to the 
Committees on Armed Services of the Senate 
and House of Representatives a report on 
the total cost of fixes or enhancements 
planned or programmed for the B-1B air- 
craft and a description each type of such fix 
or enhancement. Such report shall be sub- 
mitted in conjunction with the submission 
of the President's budget for fiscal year 1990 
pursuant to section 1105 of title 31, United 
States Code. 

(c) TEST OF ALTERNATIVES TO ALQ-161.— 
The Secretary of the Air Force shall test and 
evaluate alternatives to the incorporation of 
ALQ-161 jammers in B1-B aircraft. Fund- 
ing for such test and evaluation shall be car- 
ried out within the fiscal year 1989 test 
budget of the Air Force. 

SEC. 222. ADVANCED TECHNOLOGY BOMBER PRO- 
GRAM. 


(a) PROGRAM MANAGEMENT INITIATIVE.—The 
Secretary of Defense shall require that the 
cost, performance, and management initia- 
tive for the Advanced Technology Bomber 
program established pursuant to section 121 
of Public Law 100-180 (101 Stat. 1040) in- 
clude the creation of a full performance 
matrix. 

(b) GAO CosT AUDIT AND ANALYSIS.—The 
Comptroller General of the United States 
shall perform an independent cost audit and 
analysis of the Advanced Technology 
Bomber program. The Comptroller General 
shall submit a report on such audit analysis 
to the Committees on Armed Services of the 
Senate and House of Representatives not 
later than March 1, 1989. 

(c) Cost MONITORING AND TRACKING.—The 
Secretary of Defense, acting through the 
Under Secretary of Defense for Acquisition, 
shall conduct an evaluation of the current 
system for monitoring and tracking costs for 
the Advanced Technology Bomber program, 
shall prepare an assessment of such system, 
and shall report the Secretary's findings and 
any recommendations to the Committees on 
Armed Services of the Senate and House of 
Representatives not later than March 1, 
1989. 

SEC, 223. MX RAIL GARRISON PROGRAM. 

(a) EVALUATION OF LAUNCH CONTROL SYS- 
TEMS.—The Secretary of Defense shall evalu- 
ate the feasibility of providing common 
launch control systems for the MX rail-gar- 
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rison program and the Small Intercontinen- 
tal Ballistic Missile (SICBM) program. If the 
evaluation demonstrates that such common- 
ality is feasible, the Secretary shall preserve 
such commonality in those programs. 

(b) PROGRAM CONCURRENCY REVIEW.—The 
Undersecretary of Defense for Acquisition 
shall conduct a review of program concur- 
rency for the MX rail-garrison system, as- 
suming a date for the initial operating ca- 
pability of the system during fiscal year 
1991, and shall submit a report on the 
review to the Committees on Armed Services 
of the Senate and House of Representatives 
in conjunction with the submission of the 
President's budget for fiscal year 1990. 

(c) EVALUATION OF PROGRAM BY NATIONAL 
ACADEMY OF SclencES.—The Secretary of De- 
fense shall request the National Academy of 
Science to evaluate the operational, techno- 
logical, and logistical issues associated with 
the MX rail-garrison system. The Secretary 
shall request that all appropriate Federal 
regulatory agencies cooperate with the Acad- 
emy in carrying out such evaluation. When 
the evaluation is completed, the Secretary 
shall submit to Congress a report on the 
evaluation, including any report submitted 
by the Academy to the Secretary. The report 
shall be submitted in both classified and un- 
classified forms. Of the funds made avail- 
able for the MX rail-garrison program for 
fiscal year 1989, $2,000,000 shall be available 
only for the evaluation under this subsec- 
tion. 

(d) STUDY OF DOMESTIC VULNERABILITIES OF 
MX Rait-GaRRison SYSTEM. Ihe Secretary 
of Defense shall request the Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation to conduct 
a study of the potential vulnerabilities of 
the MX rail-garrison system to special oper- 
ations forces of the Soviet Union and to do- 
mestic saboteurs and protestors. The Secre- 
tary shall submit to Congress a report on 
this study by March 1, 1989, in both classi- 
fied and unclassified form. Of the funds 
made available for the MX rail-garrison pro- 
gram for fiscal year 1989, $3,000,000 shall be 
available only for the evaluation under this 
subsection. 

(e) INDEPENDENT ASSESSMENT OF VULNER- 
ABILITY OF MX Rau- GaRRISOY SysTEM.—The 
Undersecretary of Defense for Acquisition 
shall conduct a so-called “Red Team” assess- 
ment of the vulnerability of the MX rail-gar- 
rison system. This assessment shall be com- 
pleted by January 1, 1989, and a report on 
the results of the assessment shall be submit- 
ted to the Committees on Armed Services of 
the Senate and House of Representatives on 
that date in both classified and unclassified 
form. Of the funds made available for the 
MX rail-garrison program for fiscal year 
1989, $10,000,000 shall be available only for 
the assessment under this subsection. 

(f) SUBMISSION OF REPORTS.—Nolt later than 
15 days after the date of the enactment of 
this Act, the Secretary of Defense shall 
submit to the Committees on Armed Services 
of the Senate and House of Representatives 
the report entitled “System Threat Assess- 
ment Report” associated with the MX rail- 
garrison system and any other report in the 
Secretary’s possession on that date that re- 
lates to the vulnerability of the MX rail-gar- 
rison system. 

SEC. 224. SMALL INTERCONTINENTAL BALLISTIC MIS- 
SILE PROGRAM. 

(a) INDEPENDENT RRV -e Secretary of 
the Air Force, in conjunction with the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense, shall provide for 
an independent review of the Small Inter- 
continental Ballistic Missile (SICBM) pro- 
gram. The review shall focus on ways to 
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reduce costs for that program and shall ad- 
dress at a minimum the issues described in 
the accompanying report language. 

(b) CONTINUATION OF PROGRAM.—Before 
January 20, 1989, the Secretary of Defense 
may not proceed with the implementation of 
a plan to terminate the SICBM program. 

(c) ALLOCATION OF FY 1989 FuNDING.—The 
Secretary of Defense shall allocate funds ap- 
propriated for the SICBM program for fiscal 
year 1989 in such a way that as much of the 
critical subcontractor base as possible for 
that program is preserved through fiscal 
year 1989. 


Part D—OTHER PROGRAMS 
SEC. 231, ADVANCED SUBMARINE TECHNOLOGY PRO- 
GRAM. 


(a) FY 89 Funpina.—(1) Of the amount ap- 
propriated for fiscal year 1989 pursuant to 
section 201 for the Defense Agencies, the Sec- 
retary of Defense shall make $114,000,000 
available only for the purpose of continuing 
the Advanced Submarine Technology Pro- 
gram initiated in section 211 of Public Law 
100-180 (101 Stat. 1048). Amounts appropri- 
ated for such purpose for fiscal year 1989 
may be used only for such program. 

(2) The Secretary of Defense shall use 
funds appropriated for fiscal year 1989 for 
such program only— 

(A) for revolutionary submarine hull, me- 
chanical, and electrical technologies; and 

(B) for revolutionary nonnuclear propul- 
sion technologies. 

(3) Funds appropriated for fiscal year 
1989 for such program may not be used for 
research relating to weapons, sensors, or 
communications equipment or for test fa- 
cilities. 

(4) Funds appropriated for fiscal year 
1989 for such program may be used only for 
exploratory development, advanced technol- 
ogy development, and (as necessary) basic 
research to support the overall objectives of 
the program. 

(b) MANAGEMENT OF PROGRAM BY DARPA,— 
In carrying out the provisions of section 
211(a) of Public Law 100-180 that the Ad- 
vanced Submarine Technology Program be 
carried out through the Director, Advanced 
Research Projects Agencies (DARPA), the 
Secretary of Defense shall provide that the 
overall management of the execution of such 
program, including the administration of 
funds appropriated for the program, be 
vested in the Director. In managing such 
program, the Director shall take into consid- 
eration the advice of the advisory board es- 
tablished pursuant to congressional direc- 
tion as part of the fiscal year 1988 budget 
process. 

(c) PURPOSE OF PROGRAM.—(1) Congress es- 
tablished the Advanced Submarine Technol- 
ogy Program in light of the large amount of 
activity by the Soviet Union in the area of 
naval submarines and the declining advan- 
tage of the United States in submarine tech- 
nology. 

(2) The purpose of the Advanced Subma- 
rine Technology Program is to explore inno- 
vative state-of-the art technologies for ad- 
vanced attack submarines and to augment 
the existing United States submarine tech- 
nology base in order to establish a sound 
and increasing submarine technology base. 

(3) Congress recognizes that research and 
development activities with respect to sub- 
marine weapons and sensors and high den- 
sity innovative and advanced nuclear plant 
systems are necessary and important. How- 
ever, in light of the purpose of the program 
to augment the submarine technology base, 
Congress has in this section provided sepa- 
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rate authorization for funding to augment 
the technology base for submarine hull, me- 
chanical, and electrical systems. 

(4) Section 211(a) of Public Law 100-180 is 
amended— 

(A) by striking out the second and third 
sentences of paragraph (1); and 

(B) by striking out paragraph (2). 

(d) FIVE-YEAR PLAN.—(1) Not later than 60 
days after the date of enactment of this Act, 
the Secretary of Defense shall submit to the 
Committees on Armed Services of the Senate 
and House of Representatives a report set- 
ting forth a detailed 5-year plan for the Ad- 
vanced Submarine Technology Program. 
The plan shall be a comprehensive revision 
of the report submitted pursuant to section 
211(b)(1) of Public Law 100-180. 

(2) The report under paragraph (1) shall 
include the following: 

(A) Identification of each of the technol- 
ogies to be studied or developed under the 
program. 

(B) With respect to each of the technol- 
ogies to be developed 

(i) identification of responsibility for the 
execution of the program and the manage- 
ment of the program; and 

(ii) milestones for obligating funds under 
the program and for major program reviews 
under the program. 

(3) None of the funds appropriated for the 
purpose described in subsection (a) may be 
obligated until the report required by para- 
graph (1) is received. 

(e) ANNUAL REPORTS.—The Secretary of De- 
Jense shall submit to the Committees on 
Armed Services of the Senate and House of 
Representatives a report at the close of 
fiscal year 1989 and annually thereafter on 
the Advanced Submarine Technology Pro- 
gram. Each report shall describe— 

(1) the activities carried out under the 
program during the preceding fiscal year; 

(2) the obligation of funds for the program 
during that fiscal year; 

(3) activities accomplished under the pro- 
gram during that fiscal year; and 

(4) ongoing activities under the program. 
Each such report shali also describe how the 
matters set forth in paragraphs (1) through 
(4) meet the criteria established in the five- 
year plan for the program set out in the 
report under subsection (d). 

(f) PROGRAM DuvuRATION.—In providing 
funds under this section for the Advanced 
Submarine Technology Program for fiscal 
year 1989, Congress expects that the pro- 
gram will be continued in the five-year de- 
Jense plan of the Secretary of Defense and 
that the management of the program will 
continue to be executed through the Defense 
Advanced Research Projects Agency for an 
additional three-to-five years. 

(g) PROHIBITION ON CONTRACTOR MANAGE- 
MENT.—The Director, Defense Advanced Re- 
search Projects Agency, may not carry out 
the Advanced Submarine Technology Pro- 
gram through a single contractor or through 
the use of management by a public or pri- 
vate shipyard. The Director, in allocating 
funds under the program and in light of the 
purposes of the program, shall seek to award 
such funds to a wide variety of recipients. 
SEC, 232. JOINT AVIONICS PROGRAM MANAGEMENT. 

(a) DESIGNATION OF DIRECTOR OF JOINT 
Service Avionics.—The Secretary of Defense 
shall designate a senior official of the De- 
partment of Defense (in one of the military 
departments or in the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense) as the Director of Joint Service 
Avionics. The Secretary shall establish a sep- 
arate office, to be known as the Joint Serv- 
ice Avionics Management Office, under the 
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Director to be responsible only for carrying 
out the duties of the Director under this sec- 
tion. The Director shall be designated not 
later than 45 days after the date of the en- 
actment of this Act, and the Office shall be 
established not later than 120 days after 
such date. 

(b) RESPONSIBILITIES.—Subject to the au- 
thority, direction, and control of the Secre- 
tary of Defense, the Director shall be respon- 
sible for management of joint avionics pro- 
grams of the military departments for new 
advanced tactical aircraft. The Director 
shall, based upon requirements stated by the 
military departments and other appropriate 
factors, determine the specifications of the 
avionics system to be acquired under any 
such program. The Director shall manage 
the incorporation of each such avionics 
system into the Advanced Tactical Fighter 
(ATF) of the Air Force, the Advance Tactical 
Aircraft (ATA) of the Navy, the Light Heli- 
copter Experiment (LHX) aircraft of the 
Army, and any other aircraft into which 
such system is to be incorporated. 

(c) CONSOLIDATION OF FUNDING.—(1) In im- 
plementing subsections (a) and (b/, the Sec- 
retary of Defense shall provide as rapidly as 
possible for the consolidation of all funding 
for such avionics programs under the con- 
trol of the Director. 

(2) In the budget of the Department of De- 
Sense submitted as part of the President's 
budget for fiscal year 1990, the Secretary of 
Defense shall separately identify all 
amounts requested for the military depart- 
ments for the purpose of any joint avionics 
program covered by this section. All funds 
appropriated for such purpose shall be 
promptly transferred to the control of the 
Director designated under section (a). 

(d) IMPLEMENTATION PLAN. Not later 
than January 15, 1989, the Secretary of De- 
Jense shall submit to the Committees on 
Armed Services of the Senate and House of 
Representatives a report setting forth— 

(A) a description of the Secretary’s actions 
to that date to implement this section; and 

(B) a plan for the further implementation 
of this section, including the establishment 
and staffing of the Joint Services Avionics 
Management Office. 

(2) The report under this subsection shall 
include a plan for the incorporation of each 
avionic system to which this section applies 
into all aircraft into which, as of the date of 
the report, such system is to be incorporated. 

(e) Joint Avionics.—For purposes of this 
section, a joint avionics system is any 
system referred to in the Joint Integrated 
Avionics Plan for New Aircraft prepared 
under the direction of the Under Secretary 
of Defense for Acquisition and issued March 
13, 1987. 

SEC, 233. IMPROVEMENT IN DEFENSE RESEARCH 
AND PROCUREMENT LIAISON WITH 
ISRAEL. 

The Secretary of Defense, in consultation 
with the Under Secretary of Defense for Ac- 
quisition, shall assign to duty in Israel an 
individual or individuals to serve as the pri- 
mary liaison between the procurement and 
research and development activities of the 
United States Armed Forces and those of the 
State of Israel. 

SEC. 234. MODIFICATION OF REPORT REQUIREMENT 
CONCERNING DESIGNATION OF MAJOR 
NON-NATO ALLIES, 

Section 1105(f) of the National Defense 
Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 1987 
(Public Law 99-661; 100 Stat. 3967) is 
amended— 

(1) by inserting to be added or deleted 
from the existing designation of countries” 
in paragraph (1) after “countries”; and 
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(2) by inserting “added or deleted from the 
designation of countries eligible for such 
participation” in paragraph (2) after “coun- 
tries”. 

SEC. 235. PROHIBITION ON TESTING ELECTROMAG- 
NETIC PULSE IN CHESAPEAKE BAY. 

The Secretary of the Navy may not carry 
out an electromagnetic pulse program in the 
Chesapeake Bay area in connection with the 
Electromagnetic Pulse Radiation Environ- 
ment Simulator Program for Ships (EM- 
PRESS ID). 

SEC. 236. AVAILABILITY OF PROCUREMENT FUNDS 
FOR LIVE-FIRE TESTING PROGRAMS. 

Section 2366(b/(3) of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end the following: “The Secretary of Defense 
may, in the case of any such testing, provide 
funds for the conduct of such testing (and 
for evaluation of such testing) from funds 
available for procurement of the system 
being tested. The amount provided for such 
testing and evaluation of any such system 
for a fiscal year under the preceding sen- 
tence may not exceed one-third of 1 percent 
of the amount made available for procure- 
ment of that system for that fiscal year. 

TITLE I—OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 
PART A—AUTHORIZATIONS OF APPROPRIATIONS 
SEC. 301. OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE FUNDING. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Funds are hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated for fiscal year 1989 
for the use of the Armed Forces and other ac- 
tivities and agencies of the Department of 
Defense for expenses, not otherwise provided 
for, for operation and maintenance in 
amounts as follows: 

For the Army, $22,003,279,000. 

For the Navy, $24,807,800,000. 

For the Marine Corps, $1,842,000,000. 

For the Air Force, $21,850,400,000. 

For the Defense Agencies, $7,721,100,000. 

For the Army Reserve, $794,900,000. 

For the Naval Reserve, $979,200,000. 

For the Marine Corps Reserve, $77,500,000. 

For the Air Force Reserve, $1,033,900,000. 


For the Army National Guard, 
$1,797,000,000. 
For the Air National Guard, 


$1,971,000,000. 

For the National Board for the Promotion 
of Rifle Practice, $4,300,000. 

For the Court of Military Appeals, 
$3,500,000. 

For Environmental Restoration, Defense, 
$500,000,000. 

For Goodwill Games, $5,000,000. 

For Humanitarian Assistance, $13,000,000. 

(b) GENERAL AUTHORIZATION FOR CONTIN- 
GENCIES.—There are authorized to be appro- 
priated for fiscal year 1989, in addition to 
the amounts authorized to be appropriated 
in subsection (a), such sums as may be nec- 
essary— 

(1) for unbudgeted increases in fuel costs; 
and 

(2) for unbudgeted increases as the result 
of inflation in the cost of activities author- 
ized by subsection (a). 

SEC. 302. WORKING CAPITAL FUNDS. 

Funds are hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated for fiscal year 1989 for the use of the 
Armed Forces and other activities and agen- 
cies of the Department of Defense for provid- 
ing capital for working-capital funds in 
amounts as follows: 

For the Army Stock Fund, $306,900,000. 

For the Navy Stock Fund, $204,700,000. 

For the Air Force Stock Fund, 
$206,900,000. 

For the Defense Stock Fund, $25,000,000. 
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SEC. 303. HUMANITARIAN ASSISTANCE. 

(a) Purpose.—The amount authorized in 
section 301 for humanitarian assistance 
shall be used for the purpose of providing 
transportation for humanitarian relief for 
persons displaced or who are refugees be- 
cause of the invasion of Afghanistan by the 
Soviet Union. Of the amount authorized in 
such section for such purpose, not more 
than $3,000,000 may be used for distribution 
of humanitarian relief supplies to the non- 
Communist resistance organization at or 
near the border between Thailand and Cam- 
bodia. 

(b) AUTHORITY TO TRANSFER FuNDS.—The 
Secretary of Defense may transfer to the Sec- 
retary of State not more than $3,000,000 of 
the funds appropriated pursuant to the au- 
thorization in section 301 for humanitarian 
assistance to provide for (1) paying for ad- 
ministrative costs of providing the transpor- 
tation described in subsection (a), and (2) 
the purchase or other acquisition of trans- 
portation assets for the distribution of relief 
supplies in the country of destination. 

(c) TRANSPORTATION UNDER DIRECTION OF 
THE SECRETARY OF STATE.—Transportation 
provided with funds appropriated pursuant 
to the authorization in section 301 for hu- 
manitarian assistance shall be under the di- 
rection of the Secretary of State. 

(d) MEANS OF TRANSPORTATION TO BE 
Usep.—Transportation for humanitarian 
relief provided with funds appropriated pur- 
suant to the authorization in section 301 for 
humanitarian assistance shall be by the 
most economical commercial or military 
means available, unless the Secretary of 
State determines that it is in the national 
interest of the United States to use means 
other than the most economical available. 
Such means may include the use of aircraft 
and personnel of the reserve components of 
the Armed Forces. 

(e) AVAILABILITY OF FUNDS.—Amounts ap- 
propriated pursuant to the authorization in 
section 301 for humanitarian assistance 
shall remain available until expended, to the 
extent provided in appropriations Act. 

(f) Reports.—The Secretary of Defense 
shall submit to the Committees on Armed 
Services and Foreign Relations of the Senate 
and the Committees on Armed Services and 
Foreign Affairs of the House of Representa- 
tives two reports, one of which shall be sub- 
mitted not later than 60 days after the date 
of the enactment of this Act and the other 
not later than June 1, 1989. Each such 
report shall contain (as of the date on which 
the report is submitted) the following infor- 
mation: 

(1) The total amount of funds obligated for 
humanitarian relief under this section, sec- 
tion 331 of the National Defense Authoriza- 
tion Act for Fiscal Year 1987 (Public Law 
99-661; 100 Stat, 3856), and section 331 of 
the National Defense Authorization Act for 
Fiscal Years 1988 and 1989 (Public Law 100- 
180; 100 Stat. 1078). 

(2) The number of scheduled and complet- 
ed flights for purposes of providing humani- 
tarian relief under this section and section 
331 of each such Act. 

(3) A description of any transfer (includ- 
ing to whom the transfer is made) of excess 
nonlethal supplies of the Department of De- 
Jense made available for humanitarian 
relief purposes under section 2547 of title 10, 
United States Code. 

(g) NOTIFICATION.—At least 21 days before 
transportation of humanitarian relief pro- 
vided with funds appropriated pursuant to 
the authorization in section 301 for humani- 
tarian assistance, section 331 of the Nation- 
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al Defense Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 
1987 (Public Law 99-661; 100 Stat. 3856), or 
section 331 of the National Defense Authori- 
zation Act for Fiscal Years 1988 and 1989 
(Public Law 100-180; 101 Stat. 1078) takes 
place, the Secretary of Defense shall notify 
the Committees on Armed Services and on 
Appropriations of the Senate and the House 
of Representatives of the plans to provide 
such transportation. 

PART B—LIMITATIONS 
SEC. 311. PROHIBITION ON FINANCING CERTAIN AC- 

TIVITIES BY DIRECT APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a) PROHIBITION.—During fiscal year 1989, 
the Secretary of the Navy may not take any 
steps for the purpose of planning or convert- 
ing the operation of an activity specified in 
subsection (b) from operation as an activity 
financed by the Naval Industrial Fund (as 
authorized by section 2208 of title 10, United 
States Code) to operation as an activity fi- 
nanced by direct appropriations. 

(b) ACTIVITIES COVERED.—An activity re- 
ferred to in subsection (a) is any of the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) Naval Avionics Center, Indianapolis. 

(2) Naval Civil Engineering Laboratory, 
Port Hueneme. 

(3) Naval Air Engineering Center, Lake- 
hurst. 

SEC. 312. PROHIBITION ON JOINT USE OF DOBBINS 
AIR FORCE BASE WITH CIVIL AVIA- 
TION. 

The Secretary of the Air Force may not 
enter into an agreement to allow joint use of 
Dobbins Air Force Base, at Marietta, Geor- 
gia, with civil aviation. 

SEC. 313. PROHIBITION ON PURCHASE OF TOSHIBA 
PRODUCTS FOR RESALE IN MILITARY 
EXCHANGE STORES. 

No product manufactured or assembled by 
Toshiba America, Incorporated, or Toshiba 
Corporation (or any of its affiliates or sub- 
sidiaries) may be purchased by the Depart- 
ment of Defense for the purpose of resale of 
such product in a military exchange store or 
in any other morale, welfare, recreation, or 
resale activity operated by the Department 
of Defense (either directly or by concession- 
aire). 

SEC. 3H. ONE-YEAR EXTENSION OF LIMITATION ON 
ARMY DEPOT MAINTENANCE FUNDING. 

(a) ONE-YEAR EXTENSION.—Section 314 of 
the National Defense Authorization Act for 
Fiscal Years 1988 and 1989 (Public Law 100- 
180; 101 Stat. 1074) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “fiscal year 1988” in 
subsection (a) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“fiscal year 1989"; and 

(2) by striking out “fiscal year 1989” in 
subsection (b/(1)(C) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “fiscal year 1990”. 

(b) EFFECTIVE DaTe.—The amendments 
made by subsection (a) shall take effect on 
October 1, 1988. 

SEC. 315. PROHIBITION ON CONTRACTING OUT FOR 
PERFORMANCE OF CERTAIN MAINTE- 
NANCE FUNCTIONS. 

(a) Prouipition.—(1) The Secretary of De- 
fense may not 

(A) review any covered maintenance func- 
tion under the procedures and requirements 
of Office of Management and Budget Circu- 
lar A-76 (or any successor administrative 
regulation or policy); or 

(B) enter into a contract for the perform- 
ance by contractor personnel of any covered 
maintenance function. 

(2) In this subsection, the term “covered 
maintenance function” means a mainte- 
nance function that— 

(A) on October 1, 1988, is being performed 
by members of the Armed Forces on active 
duty; and 
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(B) is categorized in accordance with De- 
partment of Defense regulation or policy as 
an organizational or intermediate level 
maintenance function for trainer aircraft. 

(b) TRANSITION PROVISIONS.—(1)(A) With re- 
spect to any maintenance function de- 
scribed in subparagraph (B), the Secretary 
of Defense— 

(i) shall terminate the OMB Circular A-76 
review of such function; and 

(ii) shall convert the performance of such 
function back to performance by members of 
the Armed Forces on active duty. 

(B) A function referred to in subparagraph 
(A) is an organizational or intermediate 
level Department of Defense maintenance 
function for trainer aircraft which— 

(i) on October 1, 1988, is under review 
under OMB Circular A-76; and 

(ii) before such review was performed by 
members of the Armed Forces on active duty 
and was converted to performance by De- 
partment of Defense civilian employees in 
contemplation of such review. 

(2)(A) With respect to any maintenance 
function described in subparagraph (B) that 
is being performed by contractor personnel 
on October 1, 1988, the Secretary of Defense 
shall convert the performance of such func- 
tion back to performance by members of the 
Armed Forces on active duty upon the occur- 
rence of either of the following: 

(i) The expiration of the contract. 

(ii) The opportunity to exercise an option 
to renew the contract. 

(B) A function referred to in subparagraph 
(A) is an organizational or intermediate 
level Department of Defense maintenance 
function for trainer aircraft which— 

(i) was converted to performance by con- 
tractor personnel as a result of a review 
under OMB Circular A-76; 

fii) before such review, was performed by 
members of the Armed Forces on active duty; 
and 

(iit) was converted to performance by con- 
tractor personnel after January 1, 1985. 


PART C—PERMANENT LAW CHANGES 


SEC. 321. LIMITATION ON PRIVATE OPERATION OF 
COMMISSARY STORES. 

Section 2482 of title 10, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end the 
following new sentences: “Any contract for 
such operation of commissary stores by a 
private person shall not provide for or allow 
the contractor to carry out functions for the 
procurement of products to be sold in such 
stores or to engage in functions relating to 
the overall management of a commissary 
system or the management of any such store. 
Such functions shall be carried out by per- 
sonnel of the Department of Defense under 
such regulations as the Secretary of Defense 
may approve.” 

SEC. 322. LIMITATION ON ALLOWABLE COSTS UNDER 
CERTAIN SERVICE CONTRACTS PER- 
FORMED OVERSEAS. 

(a) CERTAIN CosTsS NOT ALLOWABLE.—Sec- 
tion 2324(e)(1) of title 10, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end the 
following new subparagraphs: 

J Costs of severance pay paid by the 
contractor to foreign nationals employed by 
the contractor under a service contract per- 
formed outside the United States, to the 
extent that the amount of such severance 
pay paid in any case exceeds that paid in 
the industry involved under the customary 
or prevailing practice for firms in that in- 
dustry providing similar services in the 
United States, as determined under regula- 
tions prescribed by the Secretary of Defense. 
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“(M) In the case of a contractor providing 
banking services outside the United States 
Jor members of the armed forces and employ- 
ees of the United States— 

i / the amount of (I) any loss incurred by 
the contractor arising from uncollectible 
loans made by the contractor to customers 
under the contract, and (II) any loss arising 
from uncollectible checks cashed by the con- 
tractor for such customers; and 

ii / any cost incurred by the contractor 
in collecting (I) amounts due on any delin- 
quent loan made by the contractor to a cus- 
tomer under the contract, and (II) any dis- 
honored check cashed by the contractor for 
such a customer.“. 

(b) EFFECTIVE Date.—Subparagraphs (L) 
and (M) of section 2324(e/(1) of title 10, 
United States Code, as added by subsection 
(a), shall apply with respect to any contract 
entered into, extended, or renewed after the 
end of the 180-day period beginning on the 
date of the enactment of this Act. 

SEC. 323. AUTHORITY TO CONTINUE SUPPORT OF 
SCOUTING ACTIVITIES OVERSEAS. 

(a) AuTHOoRITY.—(1) Chapter 155 of title 10, 
United States Code, is amended by adding 
at the end the following new section: 

“§ 2606. Scouting: cooperation and assistance in 
foreign areas 

9% Subject to subsection (b), the Secre- 
tary concerned may cooperate with and 
assist qualified scouting organizations in 
establishing and providing facilities and 
services for members of the armed forces and 
their dependents, and civilian employees of 
the Department of Defense and their depend- 
ents, at locations outside the United States. 

“(b) Cooperation and assistance under 
subsection (a) shall be provided under regu- 
lations prescribed by the Secretary of De- 
fense and may be provided only if the Presi- 
dent determines that such cooperation and 
assistance is necessary in the interest of the 
morale, welfare, and recreation of members 
of the armed forces. 

%% Personnel of a qualified scouting or- 
ganization, including officials certified by 
that organization as representing that orga- 
nization, who are performing duties in con- 
nection with cooperation and assistance 
provided under subsection (a) may be fur- 
nished— 

transportation at the expense of the 
United States while traveling to and from, 
and while performing, such duties in the 
same manner as civilian employees of the 
United States; and 

“(2) available office space fincluding 
space for recreational activities for Boy 
Scouts and Girl Scouts), warehousing, utili- 
ties, and a means of communication, with- 
out charge. 

“(d) Supplies of a qualified scouting orga- 
nization may be transported at the expense 
of the United States if the Secretary con- 
cerned determines, under regulations pre- 
scribed under subsection (b), that the sup- 
plies are necessary to the cooperation and 
assistance provided under this section. 

“(e) The Secretary concerned may reim- 
burse a qualified scouting organization for 
all or part of the pay of an employee of that 
organization for any period during which 
the employee was performing services under 
subsection (a). Any such reimbursement 
may not be made from appropriated funds 
and shall be made under regulations pre- 
scribed under subsection (b). 

For the purposes of this section, em- 
ployees of a qualified scouting organization 
performing services under subsection (a) 
may not be considered to be employees of the 
United States. 
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“(g) In this section, the term ‘qualified 
scouting organization’ means the Girl 
Scouts of the United States of America and 
the Boy Scouts of America. 

(2) The table of sections at the beginning 
of such chapter is amended by adding at the 
end the following new item: 

“2606. Scouting: cooperation and assistance 

in foreign areas. 

(b) FUNDING DURING FISCAL YEAR 1988.—No 
funds may be appropriated for fiscal year 
1988 by reason of the enactment of this sec- 
tion. Funds appropriated to the Department 
of Defense in Public Law 100-202 for oper- 
ation and maintenance for fiscal year 1988 
may be used for the purposes of section 2606 
of title 10, United States Code, as added by 
subsection (a). 

SEC. 324. TRANSFERS AND EXCHANGES OF CERTAIN 

DOCUMENTS, HISTORICAL ARTIFACTS, 
AND CONDEMNED AND OBSOLETE 
COMBAT MATERIEL, 

(a) AuTHoRITY.—(1) Section 2572 of title 
10, United States Code, is amended to read 
as follows: 

“$2572. Documents, historical artifacts, and con- 
demned or obsolete combat materiel: loan, gift, or 
exchange 
“(a) The Secretary concerned may lend or 

give items described in subsection (c) that 
are not needed by the military department 
concerned (or by the Coast Guard, in the 
case of the Secretary of Transportation), to 
any of the following: 

“(1) A municipal corporation. 

“(2) A soldiers’ monument association. 

“(3) A museum, historical society, or his- 
torical institution of a State or a foreign 
nation. 

“(4) An incorporated museum that is oper- 
ated and maintained for educational pur- 
poses only and the charter of which denies it 
the right to operate for profit. 

‘(5) A post of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States or of the Ameri- 
can Legion or a unit of any other recognized 
war veterans’ association. 

‘(6) A local or national unit of any war 
veterans’ association of a foreign nation 
which is recognized by the national govern- 
ment of that nation (or by the government 
of one of the principal political subdivisions 
of that nation). 

“(7) A post of the Sons of Veterans Re- 
serve. 

“(b)(1) Subject to paragraph (2), the Secre- 
tary concerned may exchange items de- 
scribed in subsection (c) that are not needed 
by the armed forces for similar items held by 
any individual, organization, institution, 
agency, or nation. 

“(2) The Secretary concerned may not 
make an exchange under paragraph (1) 
unless the monetary value of property trans- 
ferred to the United States under the er- 
change is not less than the value of the prop- 
erty transferred by the United States. The 
Secretary concerned may waive the limita- 
tion in the preceding sentence in any case 
in which the Secretary determines that the 
item to be received by the United States in 
the exchange will significantly enhance the 
historical collection of the property admin- 
istered by the Secretary. 

% This section applies to the following 
types of property held by a military depart- 
ment or the Coast Guard: books, manu- 
scripts, works of art, historical artifacts, 
drawings, plans, models, and condemned or 
obsolete combat materiel. 

“(d)(1) A loan or gift made under this sec- 
tion shall be subject to regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary concerned and to 
regulations under section 205 of the Federal 
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Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 (40 U.S.C. 486). 

“(2) The United States may not incur any 
expense in connection with a loan or gift 
under subsection (). 

(b) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The item relat- 
ing to such section in the table of sections at 
the beginning of chapter 153 is amended to 
read as follows: 


“2572. Documents, historical artifacts, and 
condemned or obsolete combat 
materiel: loan, gift, or er- 
change. 

SEC. 325. QUALIFICATIONS FOR HEAD OF AUDITING 

FUNCTION IN MILITARY DEPARTMENTS. 

(a) DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMyY.—Section 
3014(c) of title 10, United States Code, is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new paragraph: 

“(5) The head of the office or other entity 
established or designated by the Secretary to 
conduct the auditing function shall have at 
least five years of professional experience in 
accounting or auditing. The appointment of 
any person to the position of the head of 
such office or entity may not be made with- 
out the approval of the Inspector General of 
the Department of Defense. The position 
shall be considered to be a career reserved 
position as defined in section 3132(a)(8) of 
title 5.”. 

(b) DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy.—Section 
5014(c) of title 10, United States Code, is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new paragraph: 

“(5) The head of the office or other entity 
established or designated by the Secretary to 
conduct the auditing function shall have at 
least five years of professional experience in 
accounting or auditing. The appointment of 
any person to the position of the head of 
such office or entity shall be approved by the 
Inspector General of the Department of De- 
fense. The position shall be considered to be 
a career reserved position as defined in sec- 
tion 3132(a)(8) of title 5. The position of re- 
gional director within such office or entity, 
and any other position within such office or 
entity the primary responsibilities of which 
are to carry out supervisory functions, may 
not be held by a member of the armed forces 
on active duty. 

(c) DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR Foxck. Section 
8014(c) of title 10, United States Code, is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new paragraph; 

“(5) The head of the office or other entity 
established or designated by the Secretary to 
conduct the auditing function shall have at 
least five years of professional experience in 
accounting or auditing. The appointment of 
any person to the position of the head of 
such office or entity shall be approved by the 
Inspector General of the Department of De- 
Jense. The position shall be considered to be 
a career reserved position as defined in sec- 
tion 3132(a)(8) of title 5. 

(d) EFFECTIVE DaTE.—The requirements of 
sections 3014(c)(5), 5014(c)(5), and 
8014(c)(5) of title 10, United States Code (as 
added by subsections (a), (b), and (c), respec- 
tively), shall appiy with respect to the head 
of the office or other entity designated for 
conducting the auditing function in each of 
the military departments who is appointed 
after the date of the enactment of this Act. 
SEC. 326. PROHIBITION ON CERTAIN DEPOT MAINTE- 

NANCE WORKLOAD COMPETITIONS. 

The Secretary of Defense may not require 
the Secretary of the Army or the Secretary of 
the Air Force, in selecting an entity to per- 
form any depot maintenance workload, to 
carry out a competition for such selection— 
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(1) between or among maintenance activi- 
ties of the Department of the Army and the 
Department of the Air Force; or 

(2) between a maintenance activity of 
either such department and a private con- 
tractor. 

SEC. 327. NAVY PARTICIPATION IN FEASIBILITY 
STUDY OF SUNSET HARBOR PROJECT, 
CALIFORNIA, 

(a) REQUIRED FUNDING.—The Secretary of 
the Navy shall obligate not less than 
$100,000 as the contribution by the Depart- 
ment of the Navy to the feasibility study by 
the Army Corps of Engineers of the Sunset 
Harbor Project, California, which was au- 
thorized by Public Law 99-662. 

(b) Source oF Funps.—For the purpose de- 
scribed in subsection (a), the Secretary of 
the Navy may use operation and mainte- 
nance funds appropriated for use by the De- 
partment of the Navy. 

SEC. 328 REPORT ON EFFORTS TO MEASURE READI- 
NESS. 

(a) REPORT REQUIREMENT.—Section 116 of 
title 10, United States Code, is amended— 

(1) by redesignating subsection (b) as sub- 
section (c); and 

(2) by inserting after subsection (a) the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

“(b) Not later than February 1 of each 
year, the Secretary of Defense shall submit 
to the Committees on Armed Services of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives a 
report on the status of Department of De- 
Sense efforts to 

“(1) identify and measure readiness of the 
Department of Defense; and 

“(2) relate such identification and meas- 
urement to the budget process. ”. 

(b) CLERICAL AMENDMENTS.—(1) The head- 
ing of such section is amended to read as 
follows: 

“§ 116. Annual reports on operations and mainte- 

nance and on readiness”. 

(2) The item relating to such section in the 
table of sections at the beginning of chapter 
2 of such title is amended to read as follows: 
“116. Annual reports on operations and 

maintenance and on readi- 
ness. 

` SEC. 329. STANDARDS FOR CONTRACTOR INVENTORY 
ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—(1) Chapter 141 of title 
10, United States Code, is amended by 
adding at the end the following new section: 
“$ 2410. Contractor inventory accounting systems: 

standards 

“(a) ESTABLISHMENT OF STANDARDS.—The 
Secretary of Defense shall establish stand- 
ards for inventory accounting systems used 
by contractors under contract with the De- 
partment of Defense. The standards shall in- 
clude the following requirements: 

“(1) Each defense contractor shall have an 
adequate description of its inventory ac- 
counting system, including policies, proce- 
dures, and operating instructions, and shall 
revise such description as changes in the 
system are made. The contractor shall notify 
the Secretary as significant revisions are 
made, 

“(2) Each defense contractor shall assure 
that material allocated, or costs of material 
charged, to a contract are based on valid 
time-phased requirements. The Secretary 
shall establish standards for determining the 
validity of such time-phased requirements. 

“(3) Each defense contractor shall provide 
a procedure for identifying, reporting to the 
Secretary, and resolving system control 
weaknesses in its inventory accounting 
system. The contractor also shall provide for 
the identification of operational exceptions 
and manual overrides in the system. 
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“(4) Each contractor shall maintain audit 
trails and records for its inventory account- 
ing system as necessary to allow the Secre- 
tary to evaluate the methodology of the 
system and to verify through transaction 
testing that the system is operating properly. 
Records shall be maintained for the applica- 
ble record retention period. Each contractor 
shall provide the Secretary access to its in- 
ventory accounting system, including equip- 
ment, as necessary to carry out this para- 
graph. 

“(5) Each defense contractor shall estab- 
lish and maintain in its inventory account- 
ing system a high level of accuracy in rec- 
ordkeeping, as prescribed by the Secretary. 
Recordkeeping shall include periodic recon- 
cilation of quantities of inventory as stated 
in the contractor’s records with quantities 
of inventory physically present. If an inven- 
tory accounting system does not meet the ac- 
curacy level prescribed by the Secretary, the 
contractor shall demonstrate— 

“(A) there is no significant harm to the 
United States caused by the lower accuracy 
levels; or 

/B) the cost of meeting a higher level of 
accuracy is excessive in relation to the 
impact on the United States. 

“(6) Each defense contractor shall provide 
a detailed description of circumstances 
which will result in transfers of material, in- 
cluding any transfer that may circumvent 
internal controls. 

“(7) Each defense contractor shall main- 
tain in its inventory accounting system a 
consistent, equitable, and unbiased method- 
ology for assigning costs to materials in ma- 
terial transfers. The methodology— 

‘"A) shall be maintained in writing and 
disclosed to the Secretary; 

“(B) may use standard or actual cost, or 
any of the inventory costing methods con- 
tained in Cost Accounting Standard 
411.50(b); and 

“(C) shall be used consistently among all 
contracts, customers, accounting periods, 
and transfers of the contractor. 

“(8) Each defense contractor shall transfer 
materials, and the costs associated with 
such materials, within the same billing 
period. In the standards the Secretary may 
provide a waiver of such requirement as the 
Secretary considers appropriate. 

“(9) In any case in which a defense con- 
tractor includes in progress billings or 
public vouchers material costs allocated 
from common inventory accounts of the 
contractor, the contractor’s inventory ac- 
counting system shall contain controls to 
assure that— 

“(A) reallocations of materials and costs 
associated with such materials are processed 
within the same billing period; and 

“(B) materials that are in common inven- 
tory stock of the contractor for requirements 
other than requirements of a contract with 
the Department of Defense are not allocated 
to such a contract. 

“(10) In any case in which a defense con- 
tractor allocates materials, or charges costs 
associated with such materials, from inven- 
tory stocks which are attributable to fired- 
price Department of Defense contracts, cost- 
type Department of Defense contracts, and 
commercial contracts of the contractor, the 
contractor shall have adequate controls to 
assure that such materials and costs are 
properly allocated or charged to the correct 
contract. 

“(11) The defense contractor shall provide 
for identifying excess or residual inventory 
from previous contracts and common inven- 
tory stock of the contractor. In addition the 
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contractor shall develop and implement a 
methodology to assure that the costs associ- 
ated with such inventory are considered in 
preparation of estimates for prices of future 
contracts. 

D IMPLEMENTATION OF STANDARDS.—(1) 
Beginning not later than 12 months after 
the establishment of standards under subsec- 
tion (a), each defense contractor shall have 
an approved inventory accounting system. 
Approval of the system shall be granted by 
the Secretary upon an adequate demonstra- 
tion by the contractor that its system com- 
plies with the standards established under 
subsection (a). 

“(2) Any defense contractor that cannot 
demonstrate compliance with the standards 
shall provide the Secretary with a plan, in- 
cluding a timetable, for achieving such com- 
pliance. The Secretary shall issue guidelines 
for such plans. 

%% In the case of any defense contrac- 
tor whose inventory accounting system is 
not approved by the Secretary, the Secretary 
shall suspend, in accordance with Federal 
Acquisition Regulation section 32.503-6, an 
appropriate percentage of affected costs on 
progress payment claims, proportionate to 
the adverse material impact to the United 
States of not having an approved system. In 
addition, the Secretary shall disapprove 
similar amounts, proportionate to the ad- 
verse impact to the United States, included 
in public voucher claims. 

/ If the defense contractor's inventory 
accounting system is so unreliable, as deter- 
mined by the Secretary, that it precludes de- 
velopment of a reliable estimate of the ad- 
verse material impact to the United States, 
or if the contractor does not provide ade- 
quate access to such system for the Secretary 
to perform such an assessment, the Secretary 
shall suspend, until such reliability is at- 
tained, an amount for which progress pay- 
ment billings have been submitted by the 
contractor equal to 25 percent of the costs of 
material processed by the contractor for ail 
Department of Defense contracts of the con- 
tractor during each billing period beginning 
after the date of the enactment of this Act. 
In addition, the Secretary shall disapprove 
similar amounts included in public voucher 
claims. 

C/ After approval of a defense contrac- 
tor’s plan for achieving compliance under 
paragraph (2), but before complete imple- 
mentation of such plan, the Secretary shall 
reduce the amounts withheld from the con- 
tractor under subparagraph (A) or (B) as ap- 
propriate to reflect the contractor's progress 
in achieving compliance. In no case, howev- 
er, may the Secretary pay the total amount 
for which progress billings or public vouch- 
ers have been submitted until the contrac- 
tor’s inventory accounting system is ap- 
proved, unless the amount of the adverse 
impact on the United States is determined 
to be immaterial. 

%% CERTIFICATION OF COMPLIANCE.—The 
Secretary shall require each defense contrac- 
tor to certify, not later than 12 months after 
the establishment of standards under subsec- 
tion (a), that, to the contractor’s best knowl- 
edge and belief, the contractor’s inventory 
accounting system is in compliance with ap- 
plicable laws and regulations, including 
such standards, and with the disclosed ac- 
counting practices of the contractor. 

“(d) RESPONSIBILITY OF DEFENSE CONTRAC- 
TORS FOR COMPLYING WITH LAWS, REGULA- 
TIONS, AND DISCLOSED PRacTICES.—Each de- 
fense contractor shall comply with, and 
shall have sole responsibility for being in 
compliance with, applicable laws and regu- 
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lations (including standards established 
under section 1), and the disclosed account- 
ing practices of the contractor. The Secre- 
tary shall not be prevented from seeking to 
require compliance by a defense contractor 
with such laws, regulations, and practices 
by reason of a failure of an audit to disclose 
noncompliance by the contractor. 

“(e) DEFINITIONS.—In this section: 

J The term ‘defense contractor’ means 
an entity under contract with the Depart- 
ment of Defense with a contract or contracts 
in an amount (in the aggregate) in excess of 
$10,000,000. 

“(2) The term ‘inventory accounting sys- 
tems’ includes both the inventory control 
system and the cost accounting system of a 
Department of Defense contractor. 

“(3) The term ‘material’ includes all parts 
and items used by a contractor in carrying 
out a defense contract, including items as- 
sembled or fabricated by the contractor. 

%% The term ‘Secretary’ means the Secre- 
tary of Defense. 

“(5) The term ‘transfer’ means the move- 
ment of material, or costs associated with 
such material, between contracts of a de- 
fense contractor or between elements within 
a contract of a defense contractor.“ 

(2) The table of sections at the beginning 
of such chapter is amended by adding at the 
end the following new item: 

“2410. Standards for contractor inventory 
accounting systems. ”. 

(b) ESTABLISHMENT OF STANDARDS.—The Sec- 
retary of Defense shall establish standards 
required under section 2410(a) of title 10, 
United States Code (as added by subsection 
(a)), within 60 days after the date of the en- 
actment of this Act. 

(ce) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The standards estab- 
lished pursuant to section 2410 of title 10, 
United States Code (as added by subsection 
fa)), shall apply with respect to contracts 
entered into after the date of the enactment 
of this Act. 

SEC. 330. PROHIBITION ON MANAGING CIVILIAN PER- 
SONNEL BY END STRENGTHS. 

(a) PRouwrpition.—Section 129(a) of litle 
10, United States Code, is amended— 

(1) by inserting “and” before “(2)” in the 
first sentence; 

(2) by striking out, and (3)” in the first 
sentence and all that follows through “such 
fiscal year”; and 

(3) by striking out the period at the end of 
the second sentence and inserting in lieu 
thereof “, any constraint or limitation 
(known as an ‘end-strength’) on the number 
of such personnel who may be employed on 
the last day of such fiscal year, or any con- 
straint or limitation carried out through the 
measurement of full-time equivalent employ- 
ees or other related methodology. 

(b) ANNUAL REPORT ON FUNDS SPENT FOR Ci- 
VILIAN PERSON. Section 129 of such title 
is further amended— 

(1) by redesignating subsection (c) as sub- 
section (d); and 

(2) by inserting after subsection / the fol- 
lowing new subsection (c): 

e Not later than November 1 of each 
year, the Secretary of Defense shall submit 
to the Committees on Armed Services of the 
Senate and House of Representatives a 
report on the obligation of funds for civilian 
personnel of the Department of Defense 
(other than indirectly funded Government 
employees) during the preceding fiscal year. 
Each such report shall include— 

“(1) for each appropriation account of the 
Department of Defense, a statement of the 
amount authorized and the amount appro- 
priated for such personnel for the fiscal year 
covered by the report; and 
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“(2) for each such appropriation account 
and for the entire Department— 

“(A) the actual number of such personnel 
employed as of the end of the fiscal year cov- 
ered by the report; and 

B/ the amount of funds obligated for 
such personnel during that fiscal year. ”. 

(c) CONFORMING REPEAL OF REQUIREMENT 
THAT CIVILIAN PERSONNEL END STRENGTHS BE 
AUTHORIZED BY Law.—(1) Section 115(b/) of 
such title is amended by striking out para- 
graph (2). 

(2) Such section is further amended— 

(A) by redesignating paragraph (3) as 
paragraph (2) and in subparagraph (A) of 
that paragraph— 

(i) striking out “annual” before “active 
duty” the first place it appears in the first 
sentence; 

(ii) striking out “the annual civilian per- 
sonnel end strength level” in the first sen- 
tence and inserting in lieu thereof “project- 
ing civilian personnel strength levels”; and 

(iii) striking out “next fiscal year, and 
shall include in that report justification for 
the strength levels recommended and an ex- 
planation of the relationship between the 
personnel strength levels recommended for 
that fiscal year” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “next fiscal year. The Secretary shall in- 
clude in that report justification for the 
strength levels recommended for active duty 
end strengths and projected for civilian per- 
sonnel and an explanation of the relation- 
ship between such strength levels”; 

(B) by redesignating paragraph (4) as 
paragraph (3); and 

(C) by redesignating paragraph (5) as 
paragraph (4), 

PART D—DEFENSE SUPPLIES SECURITY AND 

CONTROL 
SEC. 341. DEFENSE SUPPLY MANAGEMENT STUDIES 
AND MODERNIZATION PLAN. 

(a) DEFENSE INVENTORY SECURITY AND CON- 
TROL ENHANCEMENT Stupy.—(1) The Secre- 
tary of Defense shall carry out a study to de- 
termine the effectiveness of Department of 
Defense procedures for ensuring security 
and control of supplies at Department of De- 
fense depots. The study shall be completed 
not later than one year after the date of the 
enactment of this Act. 

(2)(A) Not later than 18 months after the 
date of the enactment of this Act, the Secre- 
tary of Defense shall submit to the Commit- 
tees on Armed Services of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives a report on the re- 
sults of the study. The Secretary shall submit 
the report in unclassified form and may also 
submit the report in classified form if the 
Secretary considers it necessary to do so in 
the interest of national security. 

(B) The Secretary of Defense, at the same 
time as the Secretary submits the report 
under subparagraph (A), shall transmit a 
copy of the report to the Comptroller Gener- 
al of the United States. 

(3) The Comptroller General shall— 

(A) review the report transmitted by the 
Secretary of Defense under paragraph 
(2)(B); and 

(B) submit to the Committees on Armed 
Services of the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives, within 90 days after the date 
on which the Comptroller General receives 
such report, any findings and recommenda- 
tions on procedures for ensuring the securi- 
ty and control of supplies at Department of 
Defense depots that the Comptroller General 
considers appropriate. 

(b) ANALYSIS OF SALES OF SURPLUS MUNI- 
TIONS.—The Secretary of Defense shall— 

(1) conduct a cost-benefit analysis of the 
practice of selling surplus Department of 
Defense munitions to the public; and 
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(2) submit to the Committees on Armed 
Services of the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives, not later than 180 days after 
the date of the enactment of this Act, a 
report containing a description and discus- 
sion of the practice and of the analysis of 
costs and benefits. 

(c) SUPPLY TRACEABILITY ENHANCEMENT.— 
The Secretary of Defense shall— 

(1) develop improved methods for the iden- 
tification of and accounting for individual 
items of ammunition, explosives, and other 
Department of Defense supplies that are sus- 
ceptible to pilferage; and 

(2) submit to the Committees on Armed 
Services of the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives, not later than one year after 
the date of the enactment of this Act, a 
report containing a description and discus- 
sion of each such method. 

(d) SUPPLY SYSTEM MODERNIZATION PLAN.— 
The Secretary of Defense shall— 

(1) prepare a plan for the modernization 
of the supply facilities and supply distribu- 
tion procedures of each of the military de- 
partments and the principal Defense Agen- 
cies of the Department of Defense; and 

(2) not later than one year after the date of 
the enactment of this Act, transmit a copy of 
such plan to the Committees on Armed Serv- 
ices of the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

SEC. 342. SUPPLY SECURITY AND CONTROL IMPROVE- 
MENTS. 


(a) SECURITY AND CONTROL OF SUPPLIES; RE- 
PORTS, FUNDING, PROCEDURES. —(1) Part IV of 
subtitle A of title 10, United States Code, is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new chapter: 


“CHAPTER 170—SECURITY AND CONTROL OF 
SUPPLIES 
“Sec. 
“2891. Report on security and control of 
supplies. 
“2892. Miscellaneous security and control 
procedures. 


“§ 2891. Report on security and control of supplies 


“(a) The Secretary of Defense shall submit 
to the Committees on Armed Services of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, not 
later than February 1 of each year, a report 
on security and control of Department of 
Defense supplies, 

“(b) Each such report shall include the fol- 
lowing: 

“(1) A summary of each of the physical in- 
ventory program plans of the Department of 
Defense, the Defense Logistics Agency, and 
the military departments for the fiscal year 
in which the report is submitted. 

“(2) A discussion of the deficiencies, if 
any, in the security and control of Depart- 
ment of Defense supplies in the fiscal year 
preceding the year in which the report is 
submilted and a discussion of the extent to 
which such deficiencies have been corrected. 

“(3) A discussion of— 

“(A) research and development projects 
carried out by the Department of Defense in 
such preceding fiscal year for the improve- 
ment of the inventory and recordkeeping ca- 
pabilities of the Department; 

“(B) any proposals for expeditious appli- 
cation of any new technology resulting from 
such projects; and 

O the budget needs for research and de- 
velopment for such purpose in the fiscal 
year in which the report is submitted and 
any subsequent fiscal year for which the 
budget needs have been determined. 

“(4) The budgel authority made available 
to the Department of Defense for inventory 
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control functions in the fiscal year in which 
the report is submitted and in each of the 
five fiscal years preceding such fiscal year. 

“(5) The budget authority proposed for 
such purpose in the budget submitted to 
Congress under section 1105 of title 31 for 
the fiscal year following the fiscal year in 
which the report is submitted. 

“(6) The budget authority needed for such 
purpose in each of the five fiscal years fol- 
lowing the fiscal year for which such budget 
is submitted. 

‘(7) An evaluation of the effectiveness of 
supply inventory control in the fiscal year 
preceding the fiscal year in which the report 
is submitted, the criteria used by the Secre- 
tary to make such evaluation, and the infor- 
mation considered by the Department in 
making the evaluation, including the value 
of supplies lost or stolen or for which ac- 
countability has otherwise been lost. 

“(8) The aggregate statistics for all inci- 
dents of theft, fraud, or breach of security 
involving Department of Defense supplies 
that were investigated by military or civil- 
ian law enforcement agencies during the 
fiscal year preceding the fiscal year in 
which the report is submitted (including in- 
cidents involving munitions), a summary 
description of all such incidents (including 
the circumstances under which the incidents 
occurred), and the lessons learned by the De- 
partment of Defense from such incidents. 


“§ 2892. Miscellaneous security and control proce- 
dures 


“(a) The Secretary of Defense shall require 
an investigation of each discrepancy in an 
accounting for supplies of the Department 
of Defense involving an amount exceeding 
the amount determined under procedures 
prescribed by the Secretary. The Secretary 
shall prescribe procedures for randomly 
varying the minimum amount for which an 
investigation is required. 

b The Secretary shall, to the extent fea- 
sible, require that the job function of supply 
ordering and the job function of supply re- 
ceiving be performed by different offices and 
individuals, 

“(e) The Secretary shall ensure that an in- 
dividual’s performance in accounting for 
supplies of the Department of Defense is 
taken into account— 

“(1) in evaluating that individual’s job 
performance, in the case of an employee of 
the Department, or in determining that in- 
dividual’s efficiency rating, in the case of a 
member of the armed forces; and 

“(2) in the case of a commissioned or war- 
rant officer, in determining that individ- 
ual’s fitness for retention or promotion or 
assignment to a position of command. 

“(d) The Secretary shall ensure— 

“(1) that the employees of the Department 
of Defense and members of the armed forces 
assigned to manage supplies of the Depart- 
ment of Defense are skilled in the manage- 
ment of such supplies; and 

“(2) that no employee of the Department of 
Defense and no member of the armed forces 
is assigned to perform such function for a 
disciplinary reason. 

(2) The table of chapters at the beginning 
of such part and such subtitle are each 
amended by inserting after the item relating 
to chapter 169 the following new item: 


“170. Security and control of supplies ........ 2891". 


(b) IMPLEMENTATION.—The Secretary of De- 
fense may omit in the report for any fiscal 
year under section 2891 of title 10, United 
States Code, as added by subsection (a), the 
information relating to any of fiscal years 
1983 through 1988, described in subsection 
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D,, of such section, for which there are in- 
adequate records, as determined by the Sec- 
retary. 
SEC. 343. LAW ENFORCEMENT ENHANCEMENT PROVI- 
SIONS. 
(a) UNDERCOVER INVESTIGATIONS.—(1) Con- 
gress finds that the use of undercover inves- 
tigative techniques by the Department of De- 
fense enhances the ability of the Department 
of Defense to detect and investigate theft of 
Government property (including munitions) 
from the Department of Defense supply 
system. 
(2) The Secretary of Defense is urged to 
continue to conduct undercover investiga- 
tions to detect and investigate thefts re- 
Jerred to in paragraph (1). 
(b) INVENTORY SECURITY INCIDENT REPOSI- 
TORY.—The Secretary of Defense shall estab- 
lish and maintain a centralized computer 
system for recording and organizing infor- 
mation on theft, fraud, breach of security, 
and incidents involving the loss of Depart- 
ment of Defense supplies (including muni- 
tions). 
PART E—MISCELLANEOUS 

SEC. 351. REPORTS ON MOBILIZATION AND DEPLOY- 
MENT DELAYS FOR UNITED STATES 
AND WARSAW PACT FORCES. 

(a) UNITED STATES FORCES.—NO later than 
60 days after the date of the enactment of 
this Act, the Secretary of Defense shall 
submit to the Committees on Armed Services 
of the Senate and House of Representatives 
an unclassified report (with classified an- 
nezes as necessary) concerning the length of 
time required for the ground and air forces 
of the United States to enter combat at the 
inter-German border in the event of a major 
conflict in Europe. The Secretary shall in- 
clude in such report, for each major combat 
unit (divisions and separate brigades) and 
major element of their combat service sup- 
port in the active and reserve components 
which is likely to be involved in such a con- 
flict, an estimate of the minimum time 
delay between the decision of the United 
States to mobilize and the entry of that unit 
into battle. Assessments shall be consistent 
with current levels of readiness and equip- 
ment inventories. For each unit, the report 
shall give the currently existing fraction of 
the unit’s total equipment inventory, the 
fraction of active and reserve manning, the 
average number of days of training for re- 
serve personnel in that unit during the pre- 
vious year, and the transit time from the 
unit’s peacetime location to the inter- 
German border. 

(b) Warsaw Pact Forces.—The Secretary 
shall include in the report under subsection 
fa) an unclassified report (with classified 
annezes as necessary) concerning the length 
of time required for the ground and air 
forces of the Soviet Union, the German 
Democratic Republic, Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia to enter combat at the inter- 
German border in the event of a major con- 
flict in Europe. All active and reserve forces 
of these nations currently in the NATO 
Guidelines Area and the Western Military 
District of the Soviet Union shall be report- 
ed on. For each major combat unit (divi- 
sions and separate brigades) and major ele- 
ment of their combat service support, the 
report shall give the best estimate of the 
minimum time delay between the Warsaw 
Pact decision to mobilize and the entry of 
that unit into battle. Assessments shall be 
consistent with current levels of readiness 
and equipment inventories. For each unit, 
the report shall give the best estimate of the 
currently existing fraction of the unit’s total 
equipment inventory, the fraction of active 
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and reserve manning, the average number of 

days of training for reserve personnel in 

that unit during the previous year and the 

transit time from the unit’s peacetime loca- 

tion to the inter-German border. 

SEC. 352, REPORT ON AVAILABILITY OF EQUIPMENT 
AND PERSONNEL. 

(a) REPORT REQUIREMENT.—No later than 
90 days after the date of the enactment of 
this Act, the Secretary of Defense shall 
submit to the Committees on Armed Services 
of the Senate and House of Representatives 
an unclassified report (with classified an- 
neres as necessary) concerning existing 
major conventional military equipment and 
trained personnel in the ground and air 
forces of the United States and its NATO 
allies in central Europe which are not cur- 
rently organized into combat or support 
units. The report shall include the following: 

(1) An inventory of all existing major 
equipment possessed by the United States 
(including tanks, infantry fighting vehicles, 
artillery, antitank and air defense weapons, 
and helicopters and tactical aircraft) which 
is in storage, in war reserve material stocks, 
in training units, or otherwise not assigned 
to combat units. 

(2) The number of members and former 
members of the Armed Forces of the United 
States who have received military training 
or performed a tour of duty in ground or air 
forces within the past five years and who 
are not currently assigned to any active or 
reserve combat or combat support unit. 

(3) The current plans of the Department of 
Defense for use of the equipment listed in 
paragraph (1) and persons listed in para- 
graph (2) in the event of a major conflict in 
Western Europe. 

(4) An estimate of the equipment and man- 
power inventories, as defined in paragraphs 
(1) and (2), in Belgium, Denmark, the Feder- 
al Republic of Germany, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands, and the United Kingdom and, 
if known, the current plans of those nations 
for use of that equipment and personnel in 
the event of a major conflict in Western 
Europe. 

(b) Pas. Vo later than six months after 
the date of the enactment of this Act, the 
Secretary of Defense shall submit to Con- 
gress a plan for the use of the manpower and 
equipment described in paragraphs (1) and 
(2) of subsection (a) to increase the military 
force which could be available for the de- 
Jense of Western Europe in a time period 
consistent with the estimate of the warning 
time of an attack and the duration of such a 
conflict given in the 1987 Military Net As- 
sessment made by the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
for any subsequent revision thereof). The 
Secretary shall include in such report com- 
ments from the Reserve Component Chiefs. 


TITLE IV—MILITARY PERSONNEL 
AUTHORIZATIONS 
PART A—ACTIVE FORCES 
SEC. 401. END STRENGTHS FOR ACTIVE FORCES, 

The Armed Forces are authorized end 
strengths for active duty personnel as of 
September 30, 1989, as follows: 

(1) The Army, 772,300. 

(2) The Navy, 593,200. 

(3) The Marine Corps, 197,200. 

(4) The Air Force, 575,600. 

SEC. 402. REPEAL OF STATUTORY REDUCTIONS IN 
STRENGTH OF ACTIVE DUTY OFFICER 
CORPS. 

(a) PUBLIC Law 99-661.—Section 403 of the 
National Defense Authorization Act for 
Fiscal Year 1987 (Public Law 99-661; 100 
Stat. 3859) is amended by striking out the 
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last line (relating to September 30, 1989) in 
the table in subsection (a). 

(b) PU Law 100-180.—Section 402(c) of 
the National Defense Authorization Act for 
Fiscal Years 1988 and 1989 (Public Law 100- 
180; 101 Stat. 1081) is repealed. 


Part B—RESERVE FORCES 
SEC. 411, END STRENGTHS FOR SELECTED RESERVE. 


(a) AUTHORIZATION.—The Armed Forces are 
authorized strengths for Selected Reserve 
personnel of the reserve components as of 
September 30, 1989, as follows: 

(1) The Army National Guard of the 
United States, 457,300. 

(2) The Army Reserve, 320,600. 

(3) The Naval Reserve, 152,600 

(4) The Marine Corps Reserve, 43,600. 

(5) The Air National Guard of the United 
States, 115,490. 

(6) The Air Force Reserve, 83,999. 

(7) The Coast Guard Reserve, 13,000. 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.—(1) Section 
411(c) of the National Defense Authoriza- 
tion Act for Fiscal Years 1988 and 1989 
(Public Law 100-180; 101 Stat. 1082) is 
amended by striking out or subsection (b)” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “or section 
411(a) of the National Defense Authoriza- 
tion Act for 1989”. 

(2) Section 411(d) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “and b“ and inserting in 
lieu thereof “and by section 411(a/ of the 
National Defense Authorization Act for 
1989”. 

SEC. 412. END STRENGTHS FOR RESERVES ON 
ACTIVE DUTY IN SUPPORT OF THE RE- 
SERVES. 

Within the strengths prescribed in section 
411, the reserve components of the Armed 
Forces are authorized, as of September 30, 
1989, the following number of Reserves to be 
serving on full-time active duty or, in the 
case of members of the National Guard, full- 
time National Guard duty for the purpose of 
organizing, administering, recruiting, in- 
structing, or training the reserve compo- 
nents: 

(1) The Army National Guard of the 
United States, 25,725. 

(2) The Army Reserve, 13,329. 

(3) The Naval Reserve, 21,991. 

(4) The Marine Corps Reserve, 1,945. 

(5) The Air National Guard of the United 
States, 7,965. 

(6) The Air Force Reserve, 657. 

SEC. 413. INCREASE IN NUMBER OF MEMBERS IN 
CERTAIN GRADES AUTHORIZED TO BE 
ON ACTIVE DUTY IN SUPPORT OF THE 
RESERVES, 

(a) SENIOR ENLISTED MEMBERS.—The table 
in section 517 b / of title 10, United States 
Code, is amended to read as follows: 


Grade Army Navy 1 * 
EA eee, 589 201 170 18 
E-. 2,406 404 546 74”. 


(b) Orricers.—The table in section 5240 
of such title is amended to read as follows: 
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Air 
Force 


Marine 


“Grade Corps 


Army Navy 


Major or 
Lieu- 
tenant 
Com- 
mander.. 

Lieuten- 
ant 
Colo- 
nel or 
Com- 
mander.. 

Colonel 
or 


3,191 1,000 654 115 


1,376 520 463 75 


348 188 198 25". 
(c) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendments 
made by subsections (a) and (b) shall take 


effect on October 1, 1988. 
Part C—MILITARY TRAINING 
SEC. 421. AUTHORIZATION OF TRAINING STUDENT 
LOADS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—For fiscal year 1989, the 
components of the Armed Forces are author- 
ized average military training student loads 
as follows: 

(1) The Army, 80,281. 

(2) The Navy, 65,925. 

(3) The Marine Corps, 18,064. 

(4) The Air Force, 36,857. 

(5) The Army National Guard of the 
United States, 19,561. 

(6) The Army Reserve, 17,190. 

(7) The Naval Reserve, 3,136. 

(8) The Marine Corps Reserve, 3,459. 

(9) The Air National Guard of the United 
States, 2,868. 

(10) The Air Force Reserve, 1,827. 

(b) ADJUSTMENTS.—The average military 
student loads authorized in subsection (a) 
shall be adjusted consistent with the end 
strengths authorized in parts A and B. The 
Secretary of Defense shall prescribe the 
manner in which such adjustment shall be 
apportioned. 

PART D—GENERAL MATTERS 
SEC. 431. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
MILITARY PERSONNEL FOR FISCAL 
YEAR 1989. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—There is authorized to be 
appropriated to the Secretary of Defense for 
military personnel for fiscal year 1989 a 
total of $78,453,300,000. The authorization 
in the preceding sentence supersedes any 
other authorization of appropriations (defi- 
nite or indefinite) for such purpose for fiscal 


year 1989. 
(b) AIR FORCE AUTHORIZATION.—Within the 
amount authorized in subsection (a), 


$21,776,900,000 is authorized for the Air 
Force, as follows; 

(1) Military Personnel, Air Force. 

(2) Reserve Personnel, Air Force. 

(3) National Guard Personnel, Air Force. 
SEC. 432. REPEAL OF PRIOR FISCAL YEAR 1989 PER- 
SONNEL AUTHORIZATIONS. 

(a) REPEALER.—The following provisions of 
title IV of the National Defense Authoriza- 
tion Act for Fiscal Years 1988 and 1989 
(Public Law 100-180; 101 Stat. 1081 et seq.) 
are repealed. 

(1) Subsection (b) of section 401. 

(2) Subsection (b) of section 411. 

(3) Subsections (a)(2) and (b/(2) of section 
413. 

(4) Subparagraph (B/ of each of para- 
graphs (1) through (10) of section 421(a). 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Section 412 
of such Act is amended by striking out “and 
as of September 30, 1989, ”. 
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TITLE V—MILITARY PERSONNEL POLICY 
PART A—GENERAL MATTERS 


SEC. 501. TESTING OF NEW ENTRANTS FOR DRUG 
AND ALCOHOL ABUSE. 

(a) REVISION OF MANDATORY TESTING PRO- 

GRA. -I Section 978 of title 10, United 

States Code, is amended to read as follows: 


“$978. Drug and alcohol abuse and dependency: 
testing of new entrants 


“(a/(1) Except as provided in paragraph 
(2), the Secretary concerned shall require 
each member of the armed forces under the 
Secretary’s jurisdiction, within 72 hours 
after the member's initial entry on active 
duty after enlistment or appointment, to— 

“(A) undergo testing (by practicable, scien- 
tifically supported means) for drug and al- 
cohol use; and 

/ be evaluated for drug and alcohol de- 
pendency. 

“(2) The Secretary concerned shall require 
an applicant for appointment as a cadet or 
midshipman to undergo the testing and 
evaluation described in paragraph (1) 
during the physical eramination given the 
applicant before such appointment, The Sec- 
retary concerned shall require a person to 
whom a commission is offered under section 
2106 of this title following completion of the 
program of advanced training under the Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps program to 
undergo such testing and evaluation during 
the precommissioning physical examination 
given such person. 

“(6) A person who refuses to consent to 
testing and evaluation required by subsec- 
tion (a) may not be retained in the armed 
forces, and any original appointment of 
such person as an officer shall be terminat- 
ed, unless that person consents to such test- 
ing and evaluation. 

%,, The enlistment or appointment of a 
person who is determined, as a result of an 
evaluation conducted under subsection 
(a)(1)(B), to be dependent on drugs or alco- 
hol at the time of such enlistment or ap- 
pointment shall be void. 

“(2) A person whose enlistment or ap- 
pointment is voided under paragraph (1) 
shall be referred to a civilian treatment fa- 
cility. 

“(d) The testing and evaluation required 
by subsection (a) shall be carried out under 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary of 
Defense in consultation with the Secretary 
of Transportation. Those regulations shall 
apply uniformly throughout the armed 
forces. 

“(e) In time of war, or time of emergency 
declared by Congress or the President, the 
President may suspend the provisions of 
subsection a/. 

(2) The item relating to that section in the 
table of sections at the beginning of chapter 
49 of such title is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 


“978. Drug and alcohol abuse and dependen- 
cy; testing of new entrants”. 


(b) REGULATIONS.—The Secretary of De- 
fense shall prescribe regulations for the im- 
plementation of section 978 of title 10, 
United States Code, as amended by subsec- 
tion (a), not later than 60 days after the date 
of the enactment of this Act. 

(c) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The testing and eval- 
uation program prescribed by that section 
shall be implemented no later than October 
1, 1989. 

(d) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Section 
513(b)(2) of the National Defense Authoriza- 
tion Act for Fiscal Years 1988 and 1989 
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(Public Law 100-180; 101 Stat. 1091) is re- 

pealed. 

SEC. 502. REQUIREMENT TO ACCEPT PERSONS EN- 
LISTING IN THE AIR FORCE ON 
GENDER-FREE BASIS, 

(a) REQUIREMENT.—(1) Chapter 833 of title 
10, United States Code, is amended by in- 
serting after section 8251 the following new 
section: 

“$8252, Regular Air Force: gender-free basis for 

acceptance of original enlistments 


“(a) Except as provided in subsection (b), 
in accepting persons for original enlistment 
in the Regular Air Force, the Secretary of the 
Air Force may not— 

“(1) set a minimum or maximum percent- 
age of persons who may be accepted for such 
an enlistment according to gender for skill 
categories or jobs; or 

“(2) in any other way base the acceptance 
of a person for such an enlistment on 
gender. 

b Subsection (a) shall not apply with re- 
spect to an enlistment specified as being for 
training leading to designation in a skill 
category involving duty assignments to 
which, under section 8549 of this title, 
female members of the Air Force may not be 
assigned. 

(2) The table of sections at the beginning 
of such chapter is amended by inserting 
after the item relating to section 8251 the 
following new item: 

“8252. Regular Air Force: gender-free basis 
for acceptance of original en- 
listments.”. 

(b) MeTHODOLOGY.—The Secretary of the 
Air Force shall develop a methodology for 
implementing section 8252 of title 10, 
United States Code, as added by subsection 
(a), no later than October 1, 1989. 

(c) EFFECTIVE Dare.—Such section 8252 
shall apply with respect to persons accepted 
for original enlistment in the Regular Air 
Force after September 30, 1989. 

(d) REPEAL OF FY 89 REQUIREMENT FOR 
SPECIFIED PERCENTAGE OF AIR FORCE ENLIST- 
EES To BE Women.—Section 551(a) of the De- 
partment of Defense Authorization Act, 1985 
(10 U.S.C. 8251 note), is repealed. 


PART B—FLEXIBILITY IN OFFICER PERSONNEL 
Poor 
DURING REDUCTIONS IN OFFICER FORCE 
SEC. 511. RETENTION FLEXIBILITY PROVISIONS. 

(a) IN GeneRaL,.—Chapter 36 of title 10, 
United States Code, is amended by inserting 
after section 638 the following new section: 
“$638a, Reductions in officer personnel strength: 

modification to rules for continuation on active 

duty; enhanced authority for selective early re- 
tirement; selective discharges 


“(a)(1) Whenever a major officer personnel 
strength reduction (as defined in subsection 
(f)) is to be made in one of the armed forces 
(other than the Coast Guard), the Secretary 
of the military department concerned may, 
during the fiscal year in which the reduc- 
tion is to be made and the next fiscal year, 
take any of the actions set forth in subsec- 
tion (b) with respect to officers of that 
armed force. 

“(2) Whenever any other directed officer 
personnel strength reduction (as defined in 
subsection (d)) is to be made in one of the 
armed forces (other than the Coast Guard), 
the Secretary of Defense may authorize the 
Secretary of the military department con- 
cerned, during the fiscal year in which the 
reduction is to be made and the next fiscal 
year, to take any of the actions set forth in 
subsection (b) with respect to officers of that 
armed force. 
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“(b) Actions which the Secretary of a mili- 
tary department may take with respect to of- 
ficers of an armed force when authorized 
under subsection (a) are the following: 

“(1) Shortening the period of the continu- 
ation on active duty established under sec- 
tion 637 of this title for a regular officer who 
is serving on active duty pursuant to a se- 
lection under that section for continuation 
on active duty. 

“(2) Providing that regular officers on the 
active-duty list may be considered for early 
retirement by a selection board convened 
under section 611(b) of this title in the case 
of officers described in any of subpara- 
graphs (A) through (C) as follows: 

“(A) Officers in the regular grade of lieu- 
tenant colonel or commander who would be 
subject to consideration for selection for 
early retirement under section 638(a/(1)(A) 
of this title except that they have failed of 
selection for promotion only one time 
(rather than two or more times). 

B/ Officers in the regular grade of colo- 
nel or, in the case of the Navy, captain who 
would be subject to consideration for selec- 
tion for early retirement under section 
638(a)(1)(B) of this title except that they 
have served on active duty in that grade less 
than four years (but not less than two 
years). 

‘(C) Officers holding a regular grade 
below the grade of colonel or, in the case of 
the Navy, captain who are not eligible for 
voluntary retirement under section 3911, 
6323, or 8911 of this title but who after two 
additional years of active service as a com- 
missioned officer would be eligible for retire- 
ment under one of those sections and whose 
names are not on a list of officers recom- 
mended for promotion. 

% Suspending section 638(c) of this title. 

“(4) Providing that regular officers on the 
active-duty list in a grade below brigadier 
general (or rear admiral lower half, in the 
case of the Navy) may be considered for dis- 
charge or early retirement by a selection 
board convened under section 611(b) of this 
title in the case of officers— 

“(A) who have served at least six months 
of active duty in the grade currently held; 

B) whose names are not on a list of offi- 
cers recommended for promotion; and 

O who are not eligible for consideration 
for early retirement under paragraph (2). 

“(c) In the case of an action under subsec- 
tion (b/(2), the Secretary of the military de- 
partment concerned shall specify the 
number of officers described in that subsec- 
tion which a selection board convened 
under section 611(b) of this title pursuant to 
the authority of that subsection may recom- 
mend for early retirement. Such number 
may not be more than 30 percent of the 
number of officers considered in each grade 
in each competitive category. 

“(d)(1) In the case of an action under sub- 
section (b/(4), the Secretary of the military 
department concerned may submit to a se- 
lection board convened under section 611(b) 
of this title pursuant to the authority of that 
subsection— 

“(A) the names of all officers described in 
such subsection in a particular grade and 
competitive category; or 

“(B) the names of all officers described in 
that subsection in a particular grade and 
competitive category who also are in par- 
ticular year groups or specialties, or both, 
within that competitive category. 

“(2) In a case covered by paragraph (1), 
the Secretary of the military department 
concerned shall specify the total number of 
officers described in subsection b to be 
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recommended for discharge or retirement by 

the selection board. That number may not be 

more than 30 percent of the number of offi- 
cers considered— 

“(A) in each grade in each competitive 
category; or 

“(B) in each grade, year group, or special- 
ty (or combination thereof) in each competi- 
tive category. 

“(3) The total number of officers described 
in subsection (b/(4) who may be recommend- 
ed during a fiscal year for discharge or re- 
tirement by a selection board convened 
under section 611(b) of this title pursuant to 
the authority of that subsection may not 
exceed 70 percent of the decrease, as com- 
pared to the preceding fiscal year, in the 
number of officers, or the number of officers 
in a particular grade, of the armed force 
concerned authorized to be serving on active 
duty (other than for training or for the pur- 
poses specified in section 678 of this title). 

“(4) An officer who is recommended for 
discharge or retirement by a selection board 
convened pursuant to the authority of sub- 
section (b/(4) and whose discharge or retire- 
ment is approved by the Secretary concerned 
shall— 

“(A) if eligible to retire under any provi- 
sion of law, be retired on a date specified by 
the Secretary concerned; 

“(B) if not eligible to be retired under any 
provision by law, and if not within two 
years of becoming so eligible, be discharged 
on a date specified by the Secretary con- 
cerned; or 

“(C) if not eligible to be retired under any 
provision of law but within two years of be- 
coming so eligible, be retained on active 
duty until he is qualified for retirement 
under section 3911, 6323, or 8911 of this 
title, and then be retired under that section 
on a date specified by the Secretary con- 
cerned, unless he is sooner retired or dis- 
charged under some other provision of law. 

5 Selection of officers for discharge or 
retirement under subsection b, shall be 
based on the needs of the service. 

de The discharge or retirement of an offi- 
cer pursuant to this section shall be consid- 
ered to be involuntary for purposes of any 
other provision of law. 

For purposes of subsection (a/— 

“(1) a directed officer personnel strength 
reduction in one of the armed forces is a re- 
duction required by law or direction of the 
President or Secretary of Defense in the 
total authorized strength of commissioned 
officers on active duty in that armed force 
as of the end of a fiscal year from the total 
authorized strength of commissioned offi- 
cers on active duty in that armed force as of 
the end of the preceding fiscal year; and 

“(2) a major officer personnel strength re- 
duction in one of the armed forces is a di- 
rected officer personnel strength reduction 
in that armed force of 1 percent or more. 

“(g) The authorized strength of commis- 
sioned officers on active duty for purposes 
of this section shall be computed in the same 
manner as applies to section 523 of this 
title.”’. 

(b) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of sec- 
tions at the beginning of subchapter IV of 
such chapter is amended by inserting after 
the item relating to section 638 the following 
new item: 

“638a. Reductions in officer personnel 
strength: modification to rules 
for continuation on active 
duty; enhanced authority for 
selective early retirement; selec- 
tive discharges. ”. 
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SEC. 512. SHORTENING OF PERIODS OF CONTINUED 
ACTIVE DUTY. 

Section 637 of title 10, United States Code, 
is amended— 

(1) by adding at the end of subsection (c) 
the following new sentence: “The period of 
the continuation on active duty of an offi- 
cer under this section may be reduced by the 
Secretary concerned in the case of any offi- 
cer as provided in section 638a of this 
title. ”; 

(2) by redesignating subsection (d) as sub- 
section (e); and 

(3) by inserting after subsection (c) the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

d) For purposes of this section, a period 
of continuation on active duty under this 
section expires or is completed on the earlier 
of (1) the date originally established for the 
termination of such period, or (2) the date 
established for the termination of such 
period by any shortening of such period 
under section 638a of this title. 

SEC. 513. SELECTIVE EARLY RETIREMENT. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Subsection (a) of section 
638 of title 10, United States Code, is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

%%, A regular officer on the active-duty 
list of the Army, Navy, Air Force, or Marine 
Corps may be considered for selective early 
retirement by a selection board convened 
under section 611(b) of this title if the offi- 
cer is described in any of subparagraphs (A) 
through (D) as follows: 

J An officer holding the regular grade 
of lieutenant colonel or commander who has 
failed of selection for promotion to the grade 
of colonel or, in the case of an officer of the 
Navy, captain two or more times and whose 
name is not on a list of officers recommend- 
ed for promotion. 

/ An officer holding the regular grade 
of colonel or, in the case of an officer of the 
Navy, captain who has served at least four 
years of active duty in that grade and whose 
name is not on a list of officers recommend- 
ed for promotion. 

“(C) An officer holding the regular grade 
of brigadier general or rear admiral (lower 
half) who has served at least three and one- 
half years of active duty in that grade and 
whose name is not on a list of officers rec- 
ommended for promotion. 

D/) An officer holding the regular grade 
of major general or rear admiral who has 
served at least three and one-half years of 
active duty in that grade. 

% A regular officer on the active-duty 
list of the Army, Navy, Air Force, or Marine 
Corps may also be considered for early re- 
tirement under the circumstances prescribed 
in section 638a of this title. 

% The Secretary of the military depart- 
ment concerned shall specify the number of 
officers described in paragraphs (1)(A) and 
(1)(B) which a selection board convened 
under section 611(b/) of this title may recom- 
mend for early retirement. Such number 
may not be more than 30 percent of the 
number of officers considered in each grade 
in each competitive category. ”. 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Subsection 
(b)(1) of such section is amended by insert- 
ing “or section 638a of this title” after 
“under this section”. 

SEC. S REQUIRED LENGTH OF COMMISSIONED 
SERVICE FOR VOLUNTARY RETIRE- 
MENT. 

(a) ARMY AND AIR Force.—Sections 3911 
and 8911 of title 10, United States Code, are 
amended— 

(1) by inserting “(a)” at the beginning of 
the text of the section; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following new 
subsection: 
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“(b)(1) Whenever a major officer personnel 
strength reduction (as defined in paragraph 
(3)) is to be made, the Secretary may reduce 
the requirement under subsection (a) for at 
least 10 years of active service as a commis- 
sioned officer to a period (determined by the 
Secretary) of not less than eight years for 
any retirement occurring during the fiscal 
year in which the officer personnel strength 
reduction is to be made or during the follow- 
ing fiscal year. 

“(2) Whenever any other directed officer 
personnel strength reduction (as defined in 
paragraph (3)) is to be made, the Secretary 
of Defense may authorize the Secretary to 
make a reduction in years of active service 
described in paragraph (1). 

For purposes of this subsection— 

“(A) a directed officer personnel strength 
reduction is a reduction in the authorized 
strength of commissioned officers on active 
duty under the jurisdiction of the Secretary 
as of the end of a fiscal year from the au- 
thorized strength of such officers as of the 
end of the preceding fiscal year that is re- 
quired by law or direction of the President 
or Secretary of Defense; and 

“(B) a major officer personnel strength re- 
duction is a directed officer personnel 
strength reduction of 1 percent or more. 

“(4) The authorized strength of commis- 
sioned officers on active duty for purposes 
of this subsection shall be computed in the 
same manner as applies to section 523 of 
this title.”. 

(b) Navy AND MARINE Corps.—Section 
6323(a) of title 10, United States Code, is 
amended— 

(1) by inserting “(1)” after “(a)”; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following new 
paragraph: 

A Whenever a major officer person- 
nel strength reduction (as defined in sub- 
paragraph (C)) is to be made in the Navy or 
the Marine Corps, the President may reduce 
the requirement under paragraph (1) for at 
least 10 years of active service as a commis- 
sioned officer to a period (determined by the 
President) of not less than eight years for 
any retirement occurring during the fiscal 
year in which the officer personnel strength 
reduction is to be made or during the follow- 
ing fiscal year. 

“(B) Whenever any other directed officer 
personnel strength reduction (as defined in 
subparagraph (C/ is to be made, the Presi- 
dent may authorize a reduction in years of 
active service described in paragraph (1). 

/ For purposes of this paragraph— 

“(i) a directed officer personnel strength 
reduction is a reduction in the authorized 
strength of commissioned officers on active 
duty in the Navy or Marine Corps as of the 
end of a fiscal year from the authorized 
strength of such officers as of the end of the 
preceding fiscal year that is required by law 
or direction of the President or Secretary of 
Defense; and 

ii / a major officer personnel strength re- 
duction is a directed officer personnel 
strength reduction of 1 percent or more. 

“(D) The authorized strength of commis- 
sioned officers on active duty for purposes 
of this subsection shall be computed in the 
same manner as applies to section 523 of 
this title. 

SEC. 515. SELECTIVE EARLY RETIREMENT FOR CER- 
TAIN PRE-DOPMA NAVY AND MARINE 
CORPS OFFICERS. 

(a) CONFORMANCE TO ARMY AND AIR FORCE 
Provisions.—Subsection (a/ of section 613 
of the Defense Officer Personnel Manage- 
ment Act (Public Law 96-513; 10 U.S.C. 611 
note) is amended— 
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(1) by striking out “or” at the end of 
clause (B); 

(2) by striking out the period at the end of 
clause (C) and inserting in lieu thereof “s 
or”; and 

(3) by adding at the end the following new 
clause: 

D/) selected for early retirement under 
section 638 of title 10, United States Code. 

(b) TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS.—Such section 
is further amended— 

(1) by striking out “on the effective date of 
this Act” in the matter in subsection (a/(1) 
preceding clause (A) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “on September 15, 1981”; and 

(2) by striking out “on the day before the 
effective date of this Act” each place it ap- 
pears in such section and inserting in lieu 
thereof “on September 14, 1981”. 


TITLE VI—COMPENSATION AND OTHER 
PERSONNEL BENEFITS 


PART A—PAY AND ALLOWANCES 
SEC. 601. MILITARY PAY RAISE FOR FISCAL YEAR 
1989. 


(a) WAIVER OF SECTION 1009 ADJUSTMENT.— 
Any adjustment required by section 1009 of 
title 37, United States Code, in elements of 
compensation of members of the uniformed 
services to become effective during fiscal 
vear 1989 shall not be made. 

(b) FouR PERCENT INCREASE IN BASIC Pay 
AND BAS.—The rates of basic pay and basic 
allowance for subsistence of members of the 
uniformed services are increased by 4 per- 
cent effective on January 1, 1989. 

(c) INCREASE IN BAQ.—(1) The rates of 
basic allowance for quarters for members of 
the uniformed services are increased by 7 
percent effective on January 1, 1989. 

(2) The Secretary of Defense may allocate 
the amount of increase in the rates of basic 
allowance for quarters specified in para- 
graph (1) among pay grades of members of 
the uniformed services so that the resulting 
basic allowance for quarters for each pay 
grade is a percentage, which is as nearly as 
practicable equal across all pay grades, of 
the national median housing costs of mem- 
bers in that pay grade. In no event, however, 
may the rates of basic allowance for quar- 
ters for any pay grade be less than the rate 
in effect on December 31, 1988. 

(d) FOUR PERCENT INCREASE IN CADET AND 
MIDSHIPMAN Pay.—Effective January 1, 1989, 
section 203(c)(1) of title 37, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out “$504.30” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$524.40”. 

SEC. 602, ALLOWANCE FOR TRANSPORTATION OF 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS. 

(a) ALLowanceE.—Section 406(b)(1) of title 
37, United States Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking out “within such weight al- 
lowances prescribed by the Secretaries con- 
cerned” in subparagraph (A) and inserting 
in lieu thereof “within the weight allow- 
ances listed in subparagraph C/ and 

(2) by adding at the end the following new 
subparagraph: 

“(C) Under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary of Defense, the weight allowance 
to which a member is entitled under sub- 
paragraph (A) is the number of pounds 
listed in the first column (in the case of a 
member without dependents) or in the 
second column (in the case of a member 
with dependents) across from the member's 
pay grade in the following table: 
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Without With 
Pay Grade Depend- Depend- 
ents ents 

0-10 to - 18,000 18,000 
0-5. . 16,000 17,500 
0-4. 14,000 17,000 
0-3. 13,000 14,500 
0-2. 12,500 13,500 
0-1. 10,000 12,000 
W-4.. 14,000 17,000 
W-3.. 13,000 14,500 
W-2.. 12,500 13,500 
W-1.. 10,000 12,000 
E-9... 12,000 14,500 
E-8... 11,000 13,500 
E-7... 10,500 12,500 
E-6 8,000 11,000 
E-5... 7,000 9,000 
'E-4.. 7,000 8,000 
*E-4.. 3,500 7,000 
E-3... 2,000 5,000 
E-2 1,500 5,000 
EAI na 1,500 5,000 


Member with more than two years of service 
computed under section 205 of this title. 

Member with less than two years of service 
computed under section 205 of this titte. ". 

(b) EFFECTIVE Date.—The weight allow- 
ances in section 406(b/(1)/(C) of title 37, 
United States Code (as added by subsection 
(a)), shall apply with respect to transporta- 
tion of baggage and household effects occur- 
ring after May 1, 1989. 

Part B—OTHER PERSONNEL BENEFITS 
SEC. 611. AVIATION CONTINUATION PAY. 

(a) In GENERAL.—(1) Chapter 5 of title 37, 
United States Code, is amended by inserting 
after section 301c the following new section: 
“§ 301d. Special pay: aviator continuation pay 

%%, ) An aviation officer described in 
subsection (b) who executes a written agree- 
ment to remain on active duty in aviation 
service for at least one year may, upon the 
acceptance of the written agreement by the 
Secretary concerned, be paid special pay as 
provided in this section. 

“(2) The amount of such special pay shall 
be not more than— 

“(A) $12,000 for each year covered by the 
agreement, if the officer agrees to remain on 
active duty to complete 14 years of commis- 
sioned service; or 

B/ $6,000 for each year covered by the 
agreement if the officer agrees to remain on 
active duty for one or two years. 

% The agreement length and payment 
amount may be prorated as long as an 
agreement under this section does not 
extend beyond the date on which the officer 
would complete 14 years of commissioned 
service. 

%% Upon the officer's acceptance of the 
agreement, and subject to subsection (e), the 
total amount payable becomes fixed and 
may be paid in either a lump sum or in in- 
stallments. 

“(b)(1) This section applies to an officer of 
a uniformed service who— 

‘(A) is entitled to aviation career incen- 
tive pay under section 301a of this title; 

B/ is in a pay grade below pay grade 0-6; 

C) is qualified to perform operational 
flying duty (as defined in clause (6) of sec- 
tion 301a(a) of this title); 

“(D) has completed at least six but less 
than 13 years of active duty; 

E) has completed any active duty service 
commitment incurred for undergraduate 
aviator training; and 

F) is in an aviation specialty designated 
by the Secretary concerned, and approved by 
the Secretary of Defense or by the Secretary 
of Transportation with respect to the Coast 
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Guard when it is not operating as a service 
in the Navy, as critical. 

“(2) For purposes of paragraph (1)(F), an 
aviation specialty shall be considered sub- 
ject to designation as critical when there 
exists a current shortage of officers in that 
specialty. 

%% Special pay under this section is in 
addition to any other pay and allowances to 
which an officer is entitled. 

“(d)(1) Refunds shall be required, on a pro 
rata basis, of sums paid under this section if 
the officer who has received the payment 
fails to complete the total period of active 
duty specified in the agreement, as condi- 
tions and circumstances warrant. 

“(2) Nothing in this section shall alter or 
modify the obligation of a regular officer to 
perform active service at the pleasure of the 
President. Completion of the agreed-upon 
period of active duty in aviation service 
under this section shall not obligate the 
President to accept a resignation submitted 
by a regular officer. 

“(3) An obligation to reimburse the United 
States imposed under paragraph (1) is for 
all purposes a debt owed to the United 
States. 

%% A discharge in bankruptcy under title 
11 that is entered less than 10 years after the 
termination of an agreement under this sec- 
tion does not discharge the member signing 
such agreement from a debt arising under 
such agreement or under paragraph (1), This 
paragraph applies to any case commenced 
under title 11 after October 1, 1988. 

e For a period not to exceed two years 
after the date of the enactment of this sec- 
tion, written agreements may be accepted by 
the Secretary concerned from officers who 
have completed at least 13 but less than 16 
years of officer service (notwithstanding 
subsection (b/(4)) and who otherwise meet 
the eligibility criteria of this section. An 
agreement under this subsection may not 
extend beyond the date on which the officer 
would complete 16 years of service. 

“(f) An agreement for special pay under 
section 301b of this title may not be accept- 
ed by the Secretary of Defense after the date 
of the enactment of this section. 

“(g) In this section: 

“(1) The term ‘aviation service’ means the 
service performed by an officer holding an 
aeronautical rating or designation (except a 
flight surgeon or other medical officer). 

“(2) The term ‘aviation specialty’ means a 
community of pilots or other designated 
aeronautical officers identified by type of 
aircraft or weapon system, 

n. This section shall be administered 
under regulations prescribed by the Secre- 
taries concerned and approved by the Secre- 
tary of Defense or the Secretary of Transpor- 
tation, as appropriate. 

“fi) Special pay may not be paid under 
this section for an agreement that applies to 
a period of active duty that begins after Sep- 
tember 30, 1991. 

(2) The table of sections at the beginning 
of such chapter is amended by inserting 
after the item relating to section 301c the 
following new item: 

“301d. Special pay: aviator continuation 
pay. ”. 

(b) Report.—The Secretaries of the Navy 
and Air Force shall each submit to Congress, 
not later than July 1, 1990, a written report, 
approved by the Secretary of Defense, on the 
payment of special pay for aviation career 
officers under section 301d of title 10, 
United States Code (as added by subsection 
(a)), Each such report shall include the fol- 
lowing: 
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(1) A list of the specific aviation special- 
ties by aircraft type determined to be criti- 
cal for purposes of the payment of special 
pay under such section. 

(2) The number of officers within each 
critical aviation specialty who received the 
special pay under such section, set forth by 
grade, years of prior active service, and 
amounts of special pay received. 

(3) The number of officers within each 
critical aviation specialty receiving special 
pay under such section whose principal 
duties are not operational flying. 

(4) An explanation and justification for 
the Secretary's designation of an aviation 
specialty as critical and for the payment of 
special pay under such section to officers 
who have more than eight years of prior 
active service and who are serving in pay 
grade 0-4 or above, if payment of such pay 
was made to such officers, 

(5) An evaluation of the progress made 
since the date of the enactment of this Act 
toward eliminating shortages of aviators in 
the aviation specialties designated by the 
Secretary as critical. 

(c) AUTHORIZATION.—Within the amount 
authorized for fiscal year 1989 for military 
personnel under section 431, the sum of 
$36,200,000 is authorized to be appropriated 
for such fiscal year for special pay under 
section 301d of title 37, United States Code, 
as added by subsection (a). 

SEC. 612. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
INCENTIVE SPECIAL PAY FOR MEDICAL 
OFFICERS. 

Within the amount authorized for fiscal 
year 1989 for military personnel under sec- 
tion 431, the sum of $50,000,000 is author- 
ized to be appropriated for such fiscal year 
for incentive special pay under section 
302(b) of title 37, United States Code. 

SEC. 613. HOUSING LEASE INDEMNITY PROGRAM. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—(1) Chapter 53 of title 10, 
United States Code, is amended by adding 
at the end the following new section; 


“$ 1055. Rental housing lease indemnity program 


“(a) The Secretary of Defense may carry 
out a program under which the Secretary of 
a military department may guarantee com- 
pensation of any person who leases a rental 
unit to any member of the armed forces 
under the jurisdiction of the Secretary for a 
breach of the lease or for damage to the 
rental unit by the member. 

“(b)(1) In accordance with action taken 
by the Secretary of Defense under subsection 
(a), the Secretary of each military depart- 
ment shall carry out the program estab- 
lished under subsection (a). 

“(2) For purposes of carrying out this sec- 
tion, the Secretary of a military department, 
to the extent funds are provided in advance 
in appropriation Acts, may enter into an 
agreement with any person who leases a 
rental unit to any member of the armed 
forces under the jurisdiction of the Secre- 
tary. An agreement under this paragraph 
shall provide that— 

“(A) the term of the agreement shall be for 
not more than one year; 

“(B) the member shall not pay a security 
deposit; 

“(C) the Secretary (except as provided in 
subparagraphs (D) and (E/ shall compen- 
sate the lessor for breach of the lease by the 
member and for damage to the rental unit 
caused by the member or by any guest or de- 
pendent of the member; 

D/ the total liability of the Secretary for 
a breach of the lease or for damage described 
in subparagraph (C) shall not exceed an 
amount equal to the amount that the Secre- 
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tary determines would have been required by 
the lessor as a security deposit absent the 
agreement authorized in this paragraph; 

E/ the Secretary shall not compensate 
the lessor for breach of the lease or for 
damage described in subparagraph (C) until 
the lessor exhausts any remedies available to 
the lessor against the member for the breach 
or damage; and 

“(F) the Secretary shall be subrogated to 
the rights of the lessor in any case in which 
the Secretary compensates the lessor for 
breach of the lease or for damage described 
in subparagraph (C). 

% Any authority of the Secretary of a 
military department under this section shall 
be exercised under regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary of Defense. 

%% RECOVERY FROM MEMBER.—The Secre- 
tary of a military department who compen- 
sates a lessor under subsection (b) for a 
breach of a lease or damage of a rental unit 
by a member of the armed forces may issue a 
special order under section 1007 of title 37 
to authorize the withholding from the pay of 
the member of an amount equal to the 
amount paid by the Secretary to the lessor 
as compensation for the breach or damage. 

(2) The table of sections at the beginning 
of such chapter is amended by adding at the 
end the following new item: 

“1055. Rental housing lease indemnity pro- 
gram.”’. 

(b) EFFECTIVE DaTe.—Section 1055 of title 
10, United States Code, as added by subsec- 
tion (a), shall take effect on October 1, 1988. 
SEC. 614, TECHNICAL CORRECTION TO SURVIVOR 

BENEFIT PLAN COVERAGE OF FORMER 
SPOUSES. 

(a) INCLUSION OF FORMER SPOUSES IN SAV- 
INGS PRovision.—Section 1451(e)(1) of title 
10, United States Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking out “widow or widower” in 
subparagraph (A) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “widow, widower, or former spouse”; 
and 

(2) by inserting “or former spouse” in sub- 
paragraph (B) after “A spouse”. 

(b) EFFECTIVE DatTe.—The amendments 
made by subsection (a) shall apply to pay- 
ments under the Survivor Benefit Plan es- 
tablished under subchapter II of chapter 73 
of title 10, United States Code, for periods 
after February 28, 1986. 

SEC. 615. LIMITED EXTENSION OF CERTAIN MEDICAL 
BENEFITS FOR FORMER SPOUSES, 

(a) MEDICAL CoveRAGE,—Section 1076 of 
title 10, United States Code, is amended by 
adding at the end the following new subsec- 
tion: 

%% A person described in paragraph (2) 
shall be considered a dependent for purposes 
of this section for a period of one year after 
the date of the person's final decree of di- 
vorce, dissolution, or annulment. In addi- 
tion, if such a person purchases a conver- 
sion health policy within the one-year 
period referred to in the preceding sentence, 
such person shall be entitled, upon request, 
to medical and dental care prescribed by 
section 1077 of this title for a period of one 
year after the purchase of the policy for any 
condition of the person that existed on the 
date on which coverage under the policy 
begins and for which care is not provided 
under that policy. 

“(2) A person referred to in paragraph (1) 
is a person who would qualify as a depend- 
ent under section 1072(2)(G) but for the fact 
that the person’s final decree of divorce, dis- 
solution, or annulment is dated on or after 
April 1, 1985. 

% In this subsection, the term ‘conver- 
sion health policy’ means a health insurance 
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plan with a private insurer, developed 
through negotiations between the Secretary 
of Defense and a private insurance firm, 
that is available for purchase by or for the 
use of persons described in paragraph (2). 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Section 
645(c) of the Department of Defense Authori- 
zation Act, 1985 (10 U.S.C. 1072 note) is re- 
pealed effective as of the effective date of 
section 1076(f) of title 10, United States 
Code (as added by subsection (a/), 

(c) TRANSITION.—Any person who qualified 
as a dependent under section 645(c) of the 
Department of Defense Authorization Act, 
1985, as in effect before its repeal by subsec- 
tion (b), shall remain qualified as a depend- 
ent as specified in that section and shall 
become eligible for benefits in accordance 
with section 1076(f) of title 10, United States 
Code (as added by subsection (a)), when no 
longer qualified as a dependent pursuant to 
such section 645{c). 

(d) EFFECTIVE Date.—Section 1076(f) of 
title 10, United States Code, as added by sub- 
section (a) shall take effect on the date of en- 
actment of this Act or 30 days after the Sec- 
retary of Defense first makes available a 
conversion health policy (as defined in such 
section), whichever is later. Such section 
shall apply to persons whose decree of di- 
vorce, dissolution, or annulment becomes 
final after the date of the enactment of this 
Act 
PART C—BENEFITS FOR DEPENDENTS OF CER- 

TAIN RESERVE MEMBERS INCAPACITATED IN 

LINE OF DUTY 
SEC. 621. COMPENSATION FOR CERTAIN RESERVE 

MEMBERS. 

(a) AUTHORIZATION OF COMPENSATION. Sub- 
sections (g) and (h) of section 204 of title 37, 
United States Code, are amended to read as 
follows; 

“(g)(1) A member of a reserve component 
of a uniformed service is entitled to the pay 
and allowances provided by law or regula- 
tion for a member of a regular component of 
a uniformed service of corresponding grade 
and length of service whenever such member 
is physically disabled in line of duty from 
injury, iliness, or disease incurred or aggra- 
vated— 

“(A) in line of duty while performing 
active duty; 

“(B) in line of duty while performing inac- 
tive-duty training (other than work or study 
in connection with a correspondence course 
of an armed force or attendance in an inac- 
tive status at an educational institution 
under the sponsorship of an armed force or 
the Public Health Service); or 

‘(C) while traveling directly to or from 
such duty or training. 

“(2) In the case of a member who receives 
earned income from nonmilitary employ- 
ment or self-employment performed in any 
month in which the member is otherwise en- 
titled to pay and allowances under para- 
graph (1), the total pay and allowances shall 
be reduced by the amount of such income. In 
calculating earned income for the purpose of 
the preceding sentence, income from an 
income protection plan, vacation pay, or 
sick leave which the member elects to receive 
shall be considered. 

“(h}(1) A member of a reserve component 
of a uniformed service who is physically 
qualified to perform his military duties, is 
entitled, upon request, to a portion of the 
monthly pay and allowances provided by 
law or regulation for a member of a regular 
component of a uniformed service of corre- 
sponding grade and length of service for 
each month for which the member demon- 
strates a loss of earned income from non- 
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military employment or self-employment as 
a result of an injury, illness, or disease in- 
curred or aggravated— 

“(A) in line of duty while performing 
active duty; 

/ in line of duty while performing inac- 
tive-duty training (other than work or study 
in connection with a correspondence course 
of an armed force or attendance in an inac- 
tive status at an educational institutional 
under the sponsorship of an armed force or 
the Public Health Service); or 

C while traveling directly to or from 
such duty or training. 

“(2) The monthly entitlement shall not 
exceed the members demonstrated loss of 
earned income from nonmilitary or self-em- 
ployment. In calculating such loss of 
income, income from an income protection 
plan, vacation pay, or sick leave which the 
member elects to receive shall be consid- 
ered. ”. 

(b) LIMIT ON TOTAL COMPENSATION. —Such 
section is further amended by redesignating 
subsection (i) as subsection (j) and by in- 
serting after subsection (h) the following 
new subsection (i): 

“(i (1) The total amount of pay and allow- 
ances paid under subsections (g) and (h) 
and compensation paid under section 
206(a) of this title for any period may not 
exceed the amount of pay and allowances 
provided by law or regulation for a member 
of a regular component of a uniformed serv- 
ice of corresponding grade and length of 
service for that period. 

“(2) Pay and allowances may not be paid 
under subsection (g) or (h) for a period of 
more than six months. The Secretary con- 
cerned may extend such period in any case 
if the Secretary determines that it is in the 
interests of fairness and equity to do so. 

“(3) A member is not entitled to benefits 
under subsection (g) or th) if the injury, ill- 
ness, disease, or aggravation of an injury, 
illness, or disease is the result of the gross 
misconduct of the member. 

“(4) Regulations with respect to proce- 
dures for paying pay and allowances under 
subsections (g) and (h) shall be prescribed— 

UA by the Secretary of Defense for the 
armed forces under the jurisdiction of the 
Secretary; and 

“(B) by the Secretary of Transportation 
for the Coast Guard when the Coast Guard 
is not operating as a service in the Navy.”. 

(c) CONFORMING AMENDMENT FOR INACTIVE- 
Duty TRA. Section 206(a) of such title 
is amended by striking out “for a period of 
30 days or less” in paragraph (3/(A/(i). 

(d) EFFECTIVE DATE,—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply with respect 
to persons who, after the date of enactment 
of this Act, incur or aggravate an injury, ill- 
ness, or disease, or die. 

SEC. 622, TRAVEL FOR DEPENDENTS OF CERTAIN 
MEMBERS, 

(a) TRAVEL AUTHORIZED.—Paragraph (2) of 
section 411h(a) of title 37, United States 
Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“(2) A member referred to in paragraph (1) 
is a member of the uniformed services who— 

J is serving on active duty or is entitled 
to pay and allowances under section 204(g) 
of this title (or would be so entitled were it 
not for offsetting earned income described 
in that section); 

B/ is seriously ill or seriously injured; 
and 

is hospitalized in a medical facility 
in or outside the United States.“ 

(b) TRAVEL TO BURIAL CEREMONIES.—Sec- 
tion 411f(a) of such title is amended by 
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striking out “for a period of 30 days or 
more” and inserting in lieu thereof “or inac- 
tive duty”. 

(c) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendments 
made by this section shall take effect on Oc- 
tober 1, 1988. 

Part D—HEALTH CARE PROVISIONS 
SEC. 631. REQUIREMENT TO SUBMIT END STRENGTHS 
FOR MEDICAL PERSONNEL, 

(a) REQUIREMENT.—Section 115(b/(1) of 
title 10, United States Code, is amended by 
adding at the end the following new sub- 
paragraph: 

D/ Each year the Secretary of Defense 
shall include in the budget materials sub- 
mitted to Congress (under section 1105 of 
title 31), as part of the end strengths recom- 
mended for authorization under this subsec- 
tion for the fiscal year for which the budget 
is being submitted, a separate statement on 
the recommended end strength levels for all 
members of the armed forces of each mili- 
tary department who are medical personnel. 
For purposes of the statement, medical per- 
sonnel includes medical officers, dental offi- 
cers, veterinary officers, optometrists, podia- 
trists, psychologists, nurses, biomedical sci- 
ences officers, enlisted personnel engaged in 
medically related jobs, and such other per- 
sonnel as the Secretary considers appropri- 
ate. 

(b) First STaTEMENT.—The first statement 
required under section 115(b/(1/(D) of title 
10, United States Code, as added by subsec- 
tion (a), shall be submitted with the budget 
for fiscal year 1990. 

SEC. 632. REQUIREMENTS WITH RESPECT TO CER- 
TAIN NAVY MEDICAL PERSONNEL. 

(a) REQUIREMENT TO REHIRE CERTAIN CIVIL- 
JANS.—The Secretary of the Navy shall, by 
reallocating funds for civilian personnel in 
the Navy, restore to the level of January 1, 
1986, the number of civilian personnel em- 
ployed in Navy medical treatment facilities, 
including rehiring the same number of an- 
cillary support personnel who were released, 
as of the date of the enactment of this Act, 
as a result of implementation of policy con- 
tained in the Fiscal Year 1988 Manpower, 
Personnel, and Training Program Appraisal 
Memorandum of the Chief of Naval Oper- 
ations (dated December 12, 1985). After the 
date of the enactment of this Act, the Secre- 
tary may not reduce the number of ancillary 
support personnel at Navy medical treat- 
ment facilities for purposes of implementing 
the policy outlined in such memorandum. 

(b) PROHIBITION ON INCLUSION OF CERTAIN 
ENLISTED MEMBERS. -In determining the 
number of medical personnel allocated to 
the Navy Medical Command of the Depart- 
ment of the Navy, the Secretary of the Navy 
may not count as part of that number any 
enlisted members of the Navy who are not 
trained in medical skills or medically relat- 
ed skills and who were assigned to a Navy 
medical treatment facility as a result of im- 
plementation of the Fiscal Year 1988 Man- 
power, Personnel, and Training Program 
Appraisal Memorandum of the Chief of 
Naval Operations (dated December 12, 
1985). 

SEC. 633. SHARING OF HEALTH-CARE RESOURCES 
WITH THE VETERANS’ ADMINISTRA- 
TION. 

(a) In GENERAL. Chapter 55 of title 10, 
United States Code, is amended by adding 
at the end the following new section; 

“§ 1104. Sharing of health-care resources with the 

Veterans’ Administration 

“(a) Health-care resources of the Depart- 
ment of Defense may be shared with health- 
care resources of the Veterans’ Administra- 
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tion in accordance with section 5011 of title 
38 or under section 1535 of title 31. Members 
of the armed forces on active duty during 
and immediately following a period of war 
or a national emergency involving the use of 
the armed forces in armed conflict may be 
provided health-care services by the Veter- 
ans’ Administration in accordance with sec- 
tion 5011A of title 38. 

/ In any agreement entered into under 
such section 5011 or section 1535, the Secre- 
tary of the military department concerned 
may reimburse the Veterans’ Administration 
from operations and maintenance funds 
available for payment of medical care pro- 
vided under section 1079 or 1086 of this 
title. 

%, The Secretary of Defense may pre- 
scribe by regulation a premium, deductible, 
copayment, or other charge for health care 
provided to covered beneficiaries under this 
chapter (as defined in section 1072) pursu- 
ant to an agreement entered into under such 
section 5011 or section 1538.“ 

(b) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of sec- 
tions at the beginning of such chapter is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new item: 

“1104. Sharing of health-care resources with 
the Veterans’ Administration.“ 
SEC. 634. REQUIREMENT THAT FORMER PUBLIC 
HEALTH SERVICE HOSPITALS BE COST 

EFFECTIVE, 

Section 125 of the Department of De- 
fense Authorization Act, 1984 (42 U.S.C. 
248d(e)), is amended— 

(1) by striking out “which identifies” in 
the second sentence and all that follows 
through the end of that sentence and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the following: “which (1) 
identifies the facility whose status is being 
terminated; (2) specifies the date on which 
such status is being terminated; and (3) cer- 
tifies that more cost-effective medical and 
dental care for members and former mem- 
bers of the uniformed services or their de- 
pendents is available elsewhere in the same 
geographic area.” and 

(2) by inserting after the third sentence the 
following: “Each such copy of the order shall 
include a copy of the certification required 
in clause (3) of the second sentence of this 
subsection and shall contain cost data sub- 
stantiating the termination decision and 
identifying how more cost-effective care will 
be provided to the affected individuals. ”. 

TITLE VI—GOLDWATER-NICHOLS 
REORGANIZATION ACT AMENDMENTS 
SEC. 701, DESIGNATION IN EACH MILITARY DEPART- 

MENT OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY WITH 
RESPONSIBILITY FOR FINANCIAL MAN- 
AGEMENT, 

(a) DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY. Section 
3016(b) of title 10, United States Code, is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new paragraph: 

“(4) One of the Assistant Secretaries shall 
have as his principal responsibility the erer- 
cise of the comptroller functions of the De- 
partment of the Army, including financial 
management functions. 

(b) DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy.—Section 
5016(b) of such title is amended by adding 
at the end the following new paragraph: 

“(3) One of the Assistant Secretaries shall 
have as his principal responsibility the erer- 
cise of the comptroller functions of the De- 
partment of the Navy, including financial 
management functions. 

(c) DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FoRcE.—Section 
8016(b) of such title is amended by adding 
at the end the following new paragraph: 

“(3) One of the Assistant Secretaries shall 
have as his principal responsibility the exer- 
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cise of the comptroller functions of the De- 
partment of the Air Force, including finan- 
cial management functions.”. 

(d) NUMBER OF ASSISTANT SECRETARIES IN 
THE DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FoRce.—Section 
8016(a) of such title is amended by striking 
out “three” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“four”. 

SEC. 702. EXTENSION OF TRANSITION TO JOINT DUTY 


ASSIGNMENT STAFFING REQUIRE- 
MENTS. 


(a) GENERAL EXTENSION.—Subsection (a) of 
section 406 of the Goldwater-Nichols De- 
partment of Defense Reorganization Act of 
1986 (Public Law 99-433; 100 Stat. 1033) is 
amended to read as follows; 

“(a) or DUTY ASSIGNMENTS.—(1) Section 
661(d) of title 10, United States Code, shall 
be implemented as rapidly as possible and 
(except as provided under paragraph (2)) 
not later than October 1, 1989. 


“(2) The third sentence of section 661(d)(2) 
of such title shall apply with respect to any 
position designated under the first sentence 
of that section as a critical joint duty as- 
signment position which becomes vacant 
after January 1, 1989.”. 

(b) CRITERIA FOR INITIAL SELECTION OF OFFI- 
CERS FOR JOINT SPECIALTY.—Subsection 
„D of such section is amended by 
striking out “two years” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “one year”. 

(C) TIME FOR INITIAL SELECTION OF OFFICERS 
FOR THE JOINT SpeciALTy.—Subsection (b)(3) 
of such section is amended by striking out 
“two years after the date of the enactment of 
this Act” and inserting in lieu thereof “on 
October 1, 1989”. 

(d) DATE OF ENACTMENT REFERENCES.—Sub- 
section (b)(1)(B)(iii) of such section is 
amended by striking out “before the date of 
the enactment of this Act (or being served on 
the date of the enactment of this Act)” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “before October 1, 
1986 (or being served on October 1, 1986),”. 
SEC. 703. ADDITIONAL TRANSITION PROVISION FOR 

IMPLEMENTATION OF PREREQUISITE 
FOR PROMOTION TO INITIAL FLAG AND 
GENERAL OFFICER GRADE. 

(a) SUSPENSION OF STATUTORY REQUIRE- 
MENT.—The Secretary of Defense, in applying 
section 619(e) of title 10, United States Code, 
shall suspend the operation of the first sen- 
tence of paragraph (1) of such section with 
respect to the class of officers who on Sep- 
tember 30, 1988— 

(1) are serving in the grade of colonel or 
have been selected for promotion to the 
grade of colonel; or 

(2) in the case of officers of the Navy, are 
serving in the grade of captain or have been 
selected for promotion to the grade of cap- 
tain. 

(b) ADMINISTRATIVE GURU s. -In the 
management of officers covered by subsec- 
tion (a) who are eligible for selection for 
promotion to the grade of brigadier general 
or rear admiral (lower half), the Secretary of 
Defense shall (to the extent the Secretary 
considers appropriate with respect to any 
such officer or group of such officers) pro- 
vide for the service of such officers in joint 
duty assignments in the same manner for a 
similar manner) as would be applicable to 
such officers under the first sentence of sec- 
tion 619(e)(1) of title 10, United States Code, 
but for the provisions of subsection (a). 

(c) APPLICABILITY OF EXISTING WAIVER AU- 
THORITY.—Section 619fe)/(2)(D) of title 10, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
out “(other than a joint duty assignment)”. 
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SEC. 704. COUNTING OF OFFICERS WITH CRITICAL 
OCCUPATIONAL SPECIALTY INVOLVING 
COMBAT OPERATIONS FOR PURPOSES 
OF JOINT DUTY ASSIGNMENT STAFFING. 

Section 661(d/(4) of title 10, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out “one- 
third” and inserting in lieu thereof “15 per- 
cent”. 

SEC. 705. BUDGETS FOR UNIFIED AND SPECIFIED 
COMMANDS. 

Section 166 of title 10, United States Code, 
is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a), by striking out “for 
such activities of each of the unified and 
specified combatant commands as may be 
determined under subsection (b) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “for each of the uni- 
fied and specified combatant commands”; 
and 

(2) in subsection (b 

(A) by striking out “the Secretary” in the 
first sentence and all that follows through 
“include” in the second sentence; and 

(B) by adding at the end the following: 

5 Command and control.“. 

SEC. 706, SERVICE BY CAPTAINS AND NAVY LIEUTEN- 
ANTS IN JOINT DUTY ASSIGNMENT TO 
BE COUNTED FOR ALL OFFICER PER- 
SONNEL LAWS CONCERNING SUCH 
SERVICE, 

Any service by an officer in the grade of 
captain or, in the case of the Navy, lieuten- 
ant in a joint duty assignment (as defined 
in regulations prescribed under section 
668(b) of title 10, United States Code) shall 
be considered to be service in a joint duty 
assignment for purposes of all laws (includ- 
ing section 619fe)(1) of such title) establish- 
ing a requirement or condition with respect 
to an officer s service in a joint duty assign- 
ment. 

SEC. 707. REPORT REQUIREMENTS AND TECHNICAL 
AMENDMENTS, 

(a) REPORT ON INITIAL UNIFIED COMMAND 
PLAN AND REVIEW OF SERVICE ROLES AND MIS- 
stons.—(1) Not later than April 1, 1989, the 
Secretary of Defense shall submit to the 
Committees on Armed Services of the Senate 
and House of Representatives a report on 
the implementation of sections 153(b) and 
161/b) of title 10, United States Code. 

(2) With respect to the initial report of the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff to the 
Secretary of Defense under such section 
153(b/) (relating to the assignment of func- 
tions (or roles and missions) to the armed 
forces), the report under paragraph (1) shall 
particularly describe how such report ad- 
dressed each of the matters that the Chair- 
man was required (under the second sen- 
tence of such section) to consider in prepar- 
ing the report. 

(3) With respect to the initial review of the 
Chairman under such section 161(b) (relat- 
ing to the missions, responsibilities, and 
force structures of the unified and specified 
combatant commands), the report shall par- 
ticularly describe how such review took into 
consideration each of the matters specified 
in paragraphs (1) through (10) of section 
212(a) of the Goldwater-Nichols Department 
of Defense Reorganization Act of 1986 
(Public Law 99-433; 100 Stat. 1017). 

(4) The report under paragraph (1) shall 
describe, with respect to each of the reports 
referred to in paragraphs (2) and (3)— 

(A) the Secretary’s evaluation of each of 
the findings and conclusions of the Chair- 
man in the report; 

(B) how the Secretary has implemented (or 
proposes to implement) each of the recom- 
mendations in the report; and 

(C) such recommendations for further leg- 
islative and administrative action as the 
Secretary considers appropriate based on 
his review of the report. 
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(b) ANNUAL REPORT ON IMPLEMENTATION OF 
PLAN FOR SPECIAL TRANSITION RULE FOR NU- 
CLEAR PROPULSION OFFICER.—Not later than 
March I of each year from 1989 through 
1992, the Secretary of Defense shall submit 
to the Committees on Armed Services of the 
Senate and House of Representatives a 
report on the implementation during the 
preceding calendar year of the transition 
plan developed pursuant to section 1305(b) 
of Public Law 100-180 (101 Stat. 1173). 

(c) TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS RELATING TO 
Joint Duty ASSIGNMENTS.—(1) Section 
154(b)(1)(B) of title 10, United States Code, 
is amended by striking out “served in at 
least one joint duty assignment (as defined 
under section 668(b) of this title)” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “completed a full tour 
of duty in a joint duty assignment (as de- 
fined in section 664(f) of this title)”. 

(2) Section 164(a)(1)(B) of such title is 
amended by striking out “served in at least 
one joint duty assignment (as defined under 
section 668(b/ of this title)” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “completed a full tour of duty in 
a joint duty assignment (as defined in sec- 
tion 664(f) of this title)”. 

(3) Sections 3033(a)(2)(B), 5033(a)(2)(B), 
5043(a)(2)(B), and 8033(a)/(2)/B) of such 
title are amended by striking out “joint duty 
assignment" and inserting in lieu thereof 
“full tour of duty in a joint duty assignment 
(as defined in section 664(f) of this title)”. 

(d) DESIGNATION CORRECTION.—Section 668 
of such title is amended by redesignating 
subsection (f) as subsection (c). 

TITLE VII—ACQUISITION POLICY 

SEC. 801, ONE-YEAR EXTENSION OF CONTRACT GOAL 
FOR SMALL DISADVANTAGED BUSI- 
NESSES. 

Section 1207 of the National Defense Au- 
thorization Act for Fiscal Year 1987 (Public 
Law 99-661) is amended in subsections (a) 
and (h) by striking out “and 1989” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof 1989, and 1990”. 

SEC. 802. REPORTS ON IMPLEMENTATION OF PACK- 
ARD COMMISSION RECOMMENDATIONS 
CONCERNING DEFENSE ACQUISITION 
ORGANIZATION. 

(a) GAO Report.—The Comptroller Gener- 
al of the United States shall carry out a 
study of the implementation by the Depart- 
ment of Defense of the provisions of Nation- 
al Security Decision Directive 219 (issued by 
the President on April 1, 1986) that relate to 
acquisition organization and procedures, 
such provisions having been directed by the 
President in order to implement the acquisi- 
tion streamlining initiative recommended 
in 1986 by the President’s Blue Ribbon Com- 
mission on Defense Management (the “Pack- 
ard Commission”). The Comptroller General 
shall submit to Congress a report on the re- 
sults of such study. 

(b) DOD Report.—The Secretary of De- 
Jense, acting through the Under Secretary of 
Defense for Acquisition, shall submit to Con- 
gress a report on the implementation in the 
Department of Defense of the provisions of 
National Security Decision Directive 219 re- 
Jerred to in subsection (a). 

(c) TIME FOR REPORTS.—The reports under 
subsections (a) and (b) shall each be submit- 
ted not later than 90 days after the date of 
the enactment of this Act. 

SEC. 803. ADDITIONAL PROHIBITIONS ON PERSONS 
CONVICTED OF FELONIES RELATED TO 
DEFENSE CONTRACTS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 2408(a) of title 
10, United States Code, is amended to read 
as follows; 

“(a) PROHIBITION.—(1) An individual who 
is convicted of fraud or any other felony 
arising out of a contract with the Depart- 
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ment of Defense shall be prohibited from 
each of the following: 

“(A) Working in a management or super- 
visory capacity on any defense contract. 

5) Serving on the board of directors of 
any defense contractor. 

“(C) Serving as a consultant to any de- 
Jense contractor. 

“(D) Being involved in any other way, as 
determined under regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary of Defense, with a defense con- 
tract. 

“(2) Except as provided in paragraph (3), 
the prohibition in paragraph (1) shall last 
for a period, as determined by the Secretary 
of Defense, of not less than five years after 
the date of the conviction. 

“(3) The prohibition in paragraph (1) may 
last for a period of less than five years if the 
Secretary determines on a case-by-case basis 
that the five-year period should be waived in 
the interests of national security. If the five- 
year period is waived, the Secretary shall 
submit to Congress a report stating the rea- 
sons for the waiver. ”. 

(b) EFFECTIVE DATE.—Section 2408(a) of 
title 10, United States Code, as amended by 
subsection (a), shall apply with respect to 
individuals convicted after the date of the 
enactment of this Act. 

SEC. 804. SOURCE FOR PROCUREMENT OF ANCHOR 
AND MOORING CHAIN. 

(a) UNITED STATES SOURCE REQUIRED.—Sec- 
tion 2400 of title 10, United States Code, is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new subsection: 

“(d) ANCHOR AND MOORING CH. (1) Nei- 
ther the Secretary of Defense nor the Secre- 
tary of a military department may enter 
into a contract for the procurement of 
welded shipboard anchor chain and moor- 
ing chain manufactured outside the United 
States. 

“(2) The Secretary concerned, on a case- 
by-case basis, may waive the restriction in 
paragraph (1) if the Secretary determines— 

“(A) that an adequate supply of welded 
shipboard anchor and mooring chain of sat- 
isfactory quality manufactured in the 
United States is not available to meet De- 
partment of Defense requirements on a 
timely basis; or 

B/ that the cost of such chain would be 
unreasonable. 

“(3) Paragraph (1) does not apply to a pro- 
curement of chain with a diameter greater 
than % inches. 

(b) EFFECTIVE DATE.—Subsection (d) of sec- 
tion 2400 of title 10, United States Code, as 
added by subsection (a), shall apply only 
with respect to contracts entered into after 
the date of the enactment of this Act. 

SEC. 805, SOURCE FOR PROCUREMENT OF CERTAIN 
VALVES, 

(a) UNITED STATES SOURCE REQUIRED.—Sec- 
tion 2400 of title 10, United States Code, as 
amended by section 804, is amended by 
adding at the end the following new subsec- 
tion: 

“(e) POWERED AND NON-POWERED VALVES.— 
(1) Funds appropriated or otherwise made 
available to the Department of Defense may 
not be used to enter into a contract for the 
procurement of powered and non-powered 
valves in Standard Industrial Classification 
codes 4810 and 4820 that are manufactured 
outside the United States. 

% The Secretary of Defense or the Secre- 
tary of the military department concerned 
may waive the restriction in paragraph (1) 
on a case-by-case basis if the Secretary deter- 
mines that an adequate supply of valves 
covered by paragraph (1) of satisfactory 
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quality is not available in the United States 
to meet Department of Defense requirements 
on a timely basis: 

% For purposes of this subsection, a 
valve shall be considered to be manufac- 
tured in the United States if the cost of the 
components of such valve that are manufac- 
tured in the United States is at least 80 per- 
cent of the total cost of all the components 
of such valve. 

(b) EFFECTIVE DAT&.—Subsection fe) of sec- 
tion 2400 of title 10, United States Code, as 
added by subsection (a), shall apply only 
with respect to contracts entered into 120 or 
more days after the date of the enactment of 
this Act. 

SEC. 806. LIMITATION ON FOREIGN-MADE MACHINE 


Section 8085(b) of the Department of De- 
fense Appropriations Act, 1988 (as con- 
tained in section 101(b/) of Public Law 100- 
202), is amended— 

(1) by inserting “3405,” after “numbered”; 

(2) by inserting 3438, after 3433, and 

(3) by inserting “3445,” after “3441-3443,”. 
SEC. 807. EVALUATION OF CONTRACTS FOR PROFES- 

SIONAL SERVICES. 

(a) In GENERAL.—Section 2305(b) of title 
10, United States Code, is amended by 
adding at the end the following new para- 


graph: 

“(6) In evaluating any sealed bid or com- 
petitive proposal for a contract for the per- 
formance of professional services, the head 
of an agency shall evaluate the bid or the 
proposal as if the hourly labor rates for the 
professional employees carrying out the 
services are based on a 40-hour work week. 

(b) EFFECTIVE DaTe.—Section 2305(b)(6) of 
title 10, United States Code, as added by 
subsection (a), shall apply with respect to 
any evaluation of a bid or proposal that 
takes place 120 or more days after the date 
of the enactment of this Act. 

SEC. 808. TEXTILE AND CLOTHING CONTRACTS. 

(a) Luo. Funds available for fiscal 
year 1989 for purchase of textiles and cloth- 
ing may not be used by the Secretary of De- 
fense to enter into a contract for textiles or 
clothing in an amount greater than or equal 
to the threshold amount determined under 
subsection (b) unless all responsible offerors 
are allowed to compete for the award of the 
contract. 

(b) THRESHOLD AMOUNT.—The_ threshold 
amount under subsection (a) is $100,000. 
The Secretary of Defense may revise that 
amount in order to preserve the defense in- 
dustrial base. 

(c) EFFECTIVE DATE.—This section shall 
apply with respect to contracts awarded 
after the end of the 90-day period beginning 
on the date of the enactment of this Act. 

SEC. 809. PROCUREMENT OF SPARE PARTS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Chapter 141 of title 10, 
United States Code, as amended by section 
329, is further amended by adding at the end 
the following new section: 

“$2410a. Procurement of critical aircraft spare 
parts; quality control on second sources 

“(a) In procuring any spare or repair part 
that is critical to the operation of an air- 
craft, the Secretary of Defense shall require 
the contractor supplying such part to pro- 
vide a part— 

“(1) that meets the same qualification re- 
quirements as the original part; and 

“(2) that is inspected under the same qual- 
ity control standards as the original part. 

“(b) In this section, the term ‘spare or 
repair part’ has the meaning given such 
term by section 2323(f) of this title.”. 

(b) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of sec- 
tions at the beginning of such chapter is 
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amended by adding at the end the following 

new item: 

“2410a. Procurement of critical aircraft 
spare parts: quality control on 
second sources. 


SEC, 810. SAFEGUARDING OF MILITARY WHISTLE- 
BLOWERS. 

(a) FINDINGS.—The Congress makes the fol- 
lowing findings: 

(1) In the course of their duties, members 
of the Armed Forces may become aware of 
information evidencing wrongdoing or 
waste of funds. 

(2) It is generally the duty of members of 
the Armed Forces to report such information 
through the chain of command. 

(3) In some cases the chain of command 
may not be responsive to reports of informa- 
tion evidencing wrongdoing or waste of 
funds, and members of the Armed Forces 
who become aware of such information may 
feel it necessary to disclose such informa- 
tion to an Inspector General or a Member of 
Congress. 

(4) Members of the Armed Forces who dis- 
close such information should be protected 
from adverse personnel consequences (or 
threats of adverse personnel consequences) 
as a result of such disclosures. 

(5) Members of the Armed Forces who be- 
lieve they have been subject to retaliation 
for the threat of retaliation) as a result of 
such a disclosure should have the right to a 
speedy investigation by an Inspector Gener- 
al and administrative review of their cases. 

Db MILITARY WHISTLEBLOWER PROTEC- 
TION.—(1) Section 1034 of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows; 


“S 1034. Communicating with a Member of Con- 
gress or Inspector General; prohibition of retalia- 
tory personnel actions 


“(a) RESTRICTING COMMUNICATIONS WITH 
MEMBERS OF CONGRESS AND INSPECTOR GENER- 
AL PROHIBITED.— 

“(1) No person may restrict a member of 
an armed force in communicating with a 
Member of Congress or an Inspector General 
(whether a civilian Inspector General ap- 
pointed under the Inspector General Act of 
1978 or a flag or general officer serving as 
the Inspector General of one of the armed 
forces). 

“(2) Paragraph (1) does not apply to a 
communication that is unlawful. 

“(b) PROHIBITION OF RETALIATORY PERSON- 
NEL ACTIONS.—No person may take (or 
threaten to take) an unfavorable personnel 
action, or withhold (or threaten to withhold) 
a favorable personnel action, as a reprisal 
against a member of an armed force for 
making or preparing a communication to a 
Member of Congress or an Inspector General 
that (under subsection a/) may not be re- 
stricted, Any action prohibited by the pre- 
ceding sentence (including the threat to take 
any action and the withholding or threat to 
withhold any favorable action) shall be con- 
sidered for the purposes of this section to be 
a personnel action prohibited by this subsec- 
tion. 

% INSPECTOR GENERAL INVESTIGATION OF 
CERTAIN ALLEGATIONS.— 

“(1) If a member of the armed forces sub- 
mits to the Inspector General of the Depart- 
ment of Defense (or the Inspector General of 
the Department of Transportation, in the 
case of a member of the Coast Guard) an al- 
legation that a personnel action prohibited 
by subsection (b) has been taken (or threat- 
ened) against the member with respect to a 
communication described in paragraph (2), 
the Inspector General shall expeditiously in- 
vestigate the allegation. 
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“(2) A communication described in this 
paragraph is a communication to a Member 
of Congress or an Inspector General that 
(under subsection (a)) may not be restricted 
in which the member of the armed forces 
makes a complaint or discloses information 
that the member reasonably believes consti- 
tutes evidence of— 

“(A) a violation of a law or regulation; or 

“(B) mismanagement, a gross waste of 
funds, an abuse of authority, or a substan- 
tial and specific danger to public health or 
safety. 

“(3) The Inspector General is not required 
to make an investigation under paragraph 
(1) in the case of an allegation made more 
than 60 days after the date on which the 
member becomes aware of the personnel 
action that is the subject of the allegation. 

“(4) If the Inspector General has not al- 
ready done so, the Inspector General shall 
commence a separate investigation of the 
information that the member believes evi- 
dences wrongdoing as described in subpara- 
graph (A) or (B) of paragraph (2). The In- 
spector General is not required to make such 
an investigation if the information that the 
member believes evidences wrongdoing re- 
lates to actions which took place during 
combat. 

“(5) Not later than 30 days after comple- 
tion of an investigation under this subsec- 
tion, the Inspector General shall submit a 
report on the results of the investigation to 
the Secretary of Defense and the member of 
the armed forces concerned. In the copy of 
the report submitted to the member, the In- 
spector General shall exclude any classified 
information for which the member does not 
have appropriate clearance. 

“(6) If, in the course of an investigation of 
an allegation under this section, the Inspec- 
tor General determines that it is not possi- 
ble to submit the report required by para- 
graph (5) within 90 days of the date of re- 
ceipl of the allegation being investigated, 
the Inspector General shall provide to the 
Secretary of Defense and to the member 
making the allegation a notice— 

of that determination (including the 
reasons why the report may not be submit- 
ted within that time); and 

“(B) of the time when the report will be 
submitted, 

“(7) The report on the results of the inves- 
tigation shall contain a thorough review of 
the facts and circumstances relevant to the 
allegation and the complaint or disclosure 
and shall include documents acquired 
during the course of the investigation, in- 
cluding summaries of interviews conducted. 
If a person agrees to be interviewed only on 
the condition that the person’s identity not 
be disclosed, the report shall not contain 
any information about such interview, The 
report may include a recommendation as to 
the disposition of the complaint. 

“(d) CORRECTION OF RECORDS WHEN PRO- 
HIBITED ACTION TAKEN.— 

“(1) A correction board acting under sec- 
tion 1552 of this title, in resolving an appli- 
cation for the correction of records made by 
a member of an armed force who has alleged 
a personnel action prohibited by subsection 
(b), on the request of the member or other- 
wise, may review the matter, 

// A member filing a petition described 
in paragraph (1) is entitled to representa- 
tion by a judge advocate appointed by the 
Secretary concerned in all proceedings 
before the correction board arising out of 
such petition, except that a member who 
chooses to be represented by outside legal 
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counsel chosen by the member is not entitled 
to such representation. 

“(3) In resolving a petition described in 
paragraph (1), a correction board— 

“(A) shall review the report of the Inspector 
General submitted under subsection (c)(5); 


“(B) may direct the Inspector General to 
gather further evidence; and 

“(C) may receive oral argument, examine 
and cross-examine witnesses, take deposi- 
tions, and, if appropriate, conduct an eviden- 
tiary hearing. 

“(4) If the board elects to hold an adminis- 
trative hearing, a member who files a peti- 
tion under paragraph (1) may examine 
witnesses through deposition, serve interrog- 
atories, and request the production of evi- 
dence, including evidence contained in the 
investigatory record of the Inspector General 
but not included in the report submitted 
under subsection /. 


5 The Secretary concerned shall issue a 
final decision with respect to an application 
described in paragraph (1) within 180 days 
after the application is filed. If the Secretary 
fails to issue such a final decision within 
that time, the member shall be deemed to 
have exhausted the member's administrative 
remedies under section 1552 of this title. 

“(6) The Secretary concerned shall order 
such action, consistent with the limitations 
contained in sections 1552 and 1553 of this 
title, as is necessary to correct the record of a 
personnel action prohibited by subsection 
(b). 

“(7) If the Board determines that a person- 
nel action prohibited by subsection (b) has 
occurred, the Board may recommend to the 
Secretary concerned that the Secretary take 
appropriate disciplinary action against the 
individual who committed such personnel 
action. The Secretary concerned shall 
promptly commence appropriate discipli- 
nary action (including the convening of a 
court-martial, if warranted, in the case of a 
member of the armed forces), in light of the 
determinations and recommendations of the 
Board. 

“(e) REVIEW BY SECRETARY OF DEFENSE.— 
Upon the completion of all administrative 
review under subsection (d), the member of 
the armed forces who made the allegation re- 
Jerred to in subsection (c)(1), if not satisfied 
with the disposition of the matter, may 
submit the matter to the Secretary of De- 
fense. The Secretary shall make a decision to 
reverse or uphold the decision of the Secre- 
tary of the military department concerned 
in the mutter within 90 days of receipt of 
any such submittal. 

% Post-Disposirion InTERVIEWS.—After 
disposition of any case under this section, 
the Inspector General shall, whenever possi- 
ble, conduct an interview with the person 
making the allegation to determine the 
views of that person on the disposition of the 
matter. 

“(g) REGULATIONS.—The Secretary of De- 
Jense, and the Secretary of Transportation 
with respect to the Coast Guard when it is 
not operating as a service in the Navy, shall 
prescribe regulations to carry out this sec- 
tion. 

“(h) ANNUAL REPORT.— 

“(1) The Inspector General of the Depart- 
ment of Defense (and the Inspector General 
of the Department of Transportation with 
respect to the Coast Guard) shall submit to 
Congress an annual report on activities of 
the Inspector General under this section 
during the preceding fiscal year. The report 
shall include, in the case of each case han- 
dled by the Inspector General under this sec- 
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tion during that fiscal year, a description 


of— 

7 the nature of the allegation described 
in subsection (c); 

“(B) the evaluation and recommendation 
of the Inspector General with respect to the 
allegation; 

“(C) any action of the appropriate Board 
for the Correction of Military Records with 
respect to the allegation; 

D/ if the allegation is determined to be 
meritorious, any corrective action taken; 
and 

“(E) the views of the member of the armed 
forces making the allegation (determined on 
the basis of the interview under subsection 
(e)) on the disposition of the case. 

“(2) The Inspector General shall include 
with each report under this subsection copies 
of the individual case reports for each such 
allegation. 

“(3) The reports under this subsection shall 
be submitted not later than February 1 of 
each year. 

“(i) MEMBER OF CONGRESS DEN. In this 
section, the term ‘Member of Congress’ in- 
cludes any Delegate or Resident Commission- 
er to the Congress. 

(2) The item relating to such section in the 
table of sections at the beginning of chapter 
53 of such title is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“1034. Communicating with a Member of 
Congress or Inspector General; 
prohibition of retaliatory per- 
sonnel actions. 

(c) DEADLINE FOR REGULATIONS.—The Secre- 
tary of Defense and the Secretary of Trans- 
portation shall prescribe the regulations 
required by subsection (g) of section 1034 of 
title 10. United States Code, as added by sub- 
section (b), not later than 180 days after the 
date of the enactment of this Act. 

(d) REPORT ON FURTHER IMPROVEMENTS.— 
The Comptroller General shall submit to 
Congress a report making recommendations 
for improvements in procedures and poten- 
tial remedies for responding to allegations by 
members of the Armed Forces described in 
section 1034(c)(1) of title 10, United States 
Code, as amended by subsection (b) (in addi- 
tion to the improvements made by that sec- 
tion, as so amended). The report shall 
consider how such improvements may be 
made in procedures available through the 
chain of command, the Inspector General, 
and Boards for Correction of Military 
Records and shall include such recommenda- 
tions for further administrative and legisla- 
tive action as the Comptroller General 
considers appropriate, The report under this 
subsection shall be submitted not later than 
February 1, 1989. 

(e) EFFECTIVE Date.—The amendment to 
section 1034 of title 10, United States Code, 
made by subsection (b/(1), shall apply with 
respect to any personnel action taken (or 
threatened to be taken on or after the date of 
the enactment of this Act as a reprisal prohib- 
ited by subsection (b) of the that section. 

SEC. 811. ADDITIONAL AUTHORITY OF BASE COM- 
MANDERS OVER CONTRACTING FOR 
COMMERCIAL ACTIVITIES. 

Section 1111 of the National Defense Au- 
thorization Act for Fiscal Years 1988 and 
1989 (Public Law 100-180; 101 Stat. 1146) is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
subsection: 

% ADDITIONAL AUTHORITY.—(1) As part of 
the authority granted the commander of a 
military installation under subsection (a), 
the Secretary of Defense shall ensure that, in 
any case in which the commander has rea- 
sonable cause to believe that a contractor 
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performing a commercial activity at that in- 
stallation is violating a Federal law in the 
performance of the contract, the commander 
has the authority to— 

“(A) decline to exercise an option under 
the contract to extend the contract; and 

“(B) using procedures which exclude that 
contractor from consideration, award a new 
contract for performance of the commercial 
activity. 

“(2) Before declining to exercise an option 
to extend a contract under paragraph (1), 
the commander shall— 

“(A) notify the contractor of the com- 
mander’s belief that the contractor is violat- 
ing a Federal law and request the contractor 
to comply with the law; and 

“(B) give the contractor an appropriate 
opportunity to comply. 

TITLE IX—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
PART A—FINANCIAL MATTERS 
SEC. 901. TRANSFER AUTHORITY. 

(a) AUTHORITY TO TRANSFER AUTHORIZA- 
TIONS.—(1) Upon determination by the Secre- 
tary of Defense that such action is necessary 
in the national interest, the Secretary may 
transfer amounts of authorizations made 
available to the Department of Defense in 
title I, II, or III for any fiscal year between 
any such authorizations for that fiscal year 
(or any subdivisions thereof). Amounts of 
authorizations so transferred shall be 
merged with and be available for the same 
purposes as the authorization to which 
transferred. 

(2) The total amount of authorizations for 
any fiscal year that the Secretary of Defense 
may transfer under the authority of this sec- 
tion may not exceed $2,000,000,000. 

(b) LIMITATIONS.—The authority provided 
by this section to transfer authorizations— 

(1) may only be used to provide authority 
for items that have a higher priority than 
the items from which authority is trans- 
ferred; and 

(2) may not be used to provide authority 
for an item that has been denied authoriza- 
tion by Congress. 

(c) NOTICE TO CONGRESS.—The Secretary of 
Defense shall promptly notify Congress of 
transfers made under the authority of this 
section. 


PART B—FISCAL YEAR 1988 UNAUTHORIZED 
APPROPRIATIONS 
SEC. 911. AUTHORITY FOR OBLIGATION OF CERTAIN 
UNAUTHORIZED FISCAL YEAR 1988 DE- 
FENSE APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a) AUTHORITY.—The amounts described in 
subsection (b), totaling $10,624,600,000, may 
be obligated and expended for programs, 
projects, and activities of the Department of 
Defense in accordance with fiscal year 1988 
defense appropriations except as otherwise 
provided in section 912. 

(b) COVERED AMOUNTS.—The amounts re- 
Jerred to in subsection (a) are the amounts 
provided for programs, projects, and activi- 
ties of the Department of Defense in fiscal 
year 1988 defense appropriations that are in 
excess of the amounts provided for such pro- 
grams, projects, and activities in fiscal year 
1988 defense authorizations. 

(c) DEFINITIONS.—For the purposes of this 
part: 

(1) FISCAL YEAR 1988 DEFENSE APPROPRIA- 
TIONS.—The term “fiscal year 1988 defense 
appropriations” means amounts appropri- 
ated or otherwise made available to the De- 
partment of Defense for fiscal year 1988 in 
the Department of Defense Appropriations 
Act, 1988 (as contained in section 101(b) of 
Public Law 100-202). 
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(2) FISCAL YEAR 1988 DEFENSE AUTHORIZA- 
TIONS.—The term “fiscal year 1988 defense 
authorizations” means amounts authorized 
to be appropriated for the Department of De- 
Jense for fiscal year 1988 in the National De- 
fense Authorization Act for Fiscal Years 
1988 and 1989 (Public Law 100-180). 

SEC. 912. LIMITATION ON OBLIGATION FOR CERTAIN 
UNAUTHORIZED APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a) PROGRAMS NOT AVAILABLE FOR OBLIGA- 
Oo -A mounts described in section 911(b) 
may not be obligated or expended for the fol- 
lowing programs, projects, and activities of 
the Department of Defense (for which 
amounts were provided in fiscal year 1988 
defense appropriations): 

(1) Satellite Systems Survivability pro- 
gram under research, development, test, and 
evaluation for the Air Force in the amount 
of $5,300,000. 

(2) Maxicube Cargo System under re- 
search, development, test, and evaluation 
for the Army in the amount of $10,000,000. 

(3) Coastal Defense Augmentation in the 
amount of $20,000,000. 

(4) Defense Meteorological Satellite pro- 
gram under research, development, test, and 
evaluation for the Navy in the amount of 
$40,000,000. 

(5) P-3C aircraft under procurement of 
National Guard and Reserve Equipment in 
the amount of $193,800,000. 

(b) LIMITATION ON CERTAIN PROGRAMS.— 

(1) FORWARD AREA AIR DEFENSE HEAVY 
sysTem.—(A) Funds appropriated or other- 
wise made available for the Army for pro- 
curement may not be obligated or expended 
for the procurement of any air defense 
system submitted to the Army for evaluation 
in response to any Army request for proposal 
for the Forward Area Air Defense Line-of- 
Sight Forward-Heavy (LOS-F-H) system 
unless the Secretary of Defense certifies to 
Congress that the system has met or exceed- 
ed full system requirements. 

(B) For purposes of this paragraph, the 
term “full system requirements” means the 
most stringent system requirements speci- 
fied by any request for proposal for accura- 
cy, range (detection, tracking, and engage- 
ment), reaction time, and operation in the 
presence of electronic countermeasures. 

(C) The Secretary of the Army may not ob- 
ligate funds for advance procurement of the 
system referred to in subparagraph (A) 
until— 

(i) the operational tests of the system are 
completed and the Secretary of Defense re- 
ports to the Committees on Armed Services 
of the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives on the results of such testing and the 
evaluation of such testing; 

(ii) the Secretary of Defense certifies to 
those committees that the system satisfacto- 
rily demonstrates that it meets or exceeds all 
of the operational performance criteria es- 
tablished for the system; 

(iii) The Director of Operational Test and 
Evaluation of the Department of Defense 
submits to the Secretary of Defense and 
those committees a report giving the Direc- 
tors evaluation of the results of such testing 
and evaluation; and 

(iv) the Comptroller General submits a 
report to those committees giving his assess- 
ment of the operational tests and the system 
performance. 

(2) A-6 AIRCRAFT CONFIGURATION.—None of 
the funds appropriated for the procurement 
of aircraft for the Navy for fiscal year 1988 
or 1989 may be obligated or erpended for 
procurement of any A-6 aircraft configured 
in the F model configuration (as described 
in connection with the A-6E/A-6F aircraft 
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program in the Selected Acquisition report 
submitted to Congress for the quarter ending 
December 31, 1986). 

(3) TANK PROCUREMENT.—Funds appropri- 
ated for procurement of weapons and 
tracked combat vehicles for the Army for 
modification of M60 tanks in the amount of 
$90,000,000 may be used only for procure- 
ment or modification of M1 tanks. 

(c) PROGRAM LimiTaTIons.—All limitations 
and requirements set forth in the Depart- 
ment of Defense Authorization Act, 1988, 
shall apply to the obligation of funds au- 
thorized by section 911(a) in the same 
manner as if the funds made available for 
obligation by such section had been author- 
ized in that Act. 

(d) TRANSFER AUTHORITY.—For the purposes 
of section 1201 of the Department of Defense 
Authorization Act, 1988, authorizations in 
section 911(a) shall be deemed to have been 
made available to the Department of De- 
Jense in such Act. 

SEC. 913. REPEAL OF CERTAIN GENERAL PROVI- 
SIONS. 

Sections 8040, 8098, and 8122 of the De- 
partment of Defense Appropriations Act, 
1988 (as contained in section 101(b) of 
Public Law 100-202), are repealed. 


PART C—NAVAL VESSEL REPAIRS 


SEC. 921. RATE OF PROGRESS PAYMENTS ON NAVAL 
SHIP REPAIR CONTRACTS. 

Section 7312(a) of title 10, United States 
Code, is amended by inserting not less 
than” after “shall be”. 

SEC. 922, LIMITATION ON REPAIR OF NAVAL VESSELS 
IN FOREIGN SHIPYARDS, 

(a) IN GeneRAL.—Section 7309 of title 10, 
United States Code, is amended by adding 
at the end the following new subsection: 

% A naval vessel (or any other vessel 
under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of the 
Navy) the homeport of which is in the 
United States may not be overhauled, re- 
paired, or maintained in a shipyard outside 
of the United States. 

J Paragraph (1) does not apply in the 
case of voyage repairs. ”. 

(b) CLERICAL AMENDMENTS.—(1) The head- 
ing of such section is amended to read as 
follows; 


“$7309. Restriction on construction or repair of 
vessels in foreign shipyards”. 


(2) The item relating to such section in the 
table of sections at the beginning of chapter 
633 of such title is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 


“7309. Restriction on construction or repair 
of vessels in foreign ship- 
yards. ”. 


(c) EFFECTIVE DATE.—Subsection (c) of sec- 
tion 7309 of title 10, United States Code, as 
added by subsection (a), shall apply with re- 
spect to any contract for ship overhaul, 
repair, or maintenance work that is entered 
into after the end of the 30-day period begin- 
ning on the date of the enactment of this 
Act. 

SEC. 923. DEPOT-LEVEL MAINTENANCE OF SHIPS, 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary of the 
Navy shall require that, to the extent feasi- 
ble, not less than one-half of the depot-level 
maintenance work described in subsection 
(b) (measured in cost) shall be carried out in 
the United States. 

(b) Work CoveRED.—Depot-level mainte- 
nance work referred to in subsection (a) is 
depot-level maintenance work for naval ves- 
sels that is scheduled as of October 1, 1988, 
to be carried out in Japan during fiscal 
years 1989, 1990, and 1991. 
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PART D—MISCELLANEOUS 
SEC. 931. CHEMICAL DEMILITARIZATION PROGRAM. 

(a) EXTENSION OF DEADLINE FOR COMPLETION 
OF PROGRAM.—Subsection (b) of section 1412 
of the Department of Defense Authorization 
Act, 1986 (50 U.S.C. 1512(b)) is amended— 

(1) by striking out September 30, 1994” in 
paragraphs (1) and (3)(A) and inserting in 
lieu thereof “the stockpile elimination dead- 
line”; 

(2) in paragraph (3)(B), by striking out 
“within 30 days” and all that follows in that 
paragraph and inserting in lieu thereof “not 
later than the earlier of (A) 30 days after the 
date on which the decision to defer is made, 
or (B) 30 days before the stockpile elimina- 
tion deadline. and 

(3) by adding at the end the following new 
paragraphs: 

For purposes of this section, the term 
‘stockpile elimination deadline’ means April 
30, 1997. 

“(5) If the Secretary determines at any 
time that there will be a delay in meeting 
the stockpile elimination deadline, the Sec- 
retary shall immediately notify the Commit- 
tees on Armed Services of the Senate and 
House of Representatives of that projected 
delay. 

(b) REQUIREMENT FOR SUCCESSFUL COMPLE- 
TION OF OPERATIONAL VERIFICATION.—Such 
section is further amended by striking out 
subsection (k) and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“(k) OPERATIONAL VERIFICATION.—(1) Until 
the Secretary of the Army successfully com- 
pletes (through the prove out work to be con- 
ducted at Johnston Atoll) operational verifi- 
cation of the technology to be used for the 
destruction of live chemical agents and mu- 
nitions under this section, the Secretary 
may not conduct any activity for equipment 
prove out and systems test preceding the in- 
troduction of live chemical agents at a facil- 
ity (other than the Johnston Atoll facility) 
at which the destruction of chemical agent 
and munitions weapons is to take place 
under this section. 

“(2) The Secretary of Defense shall submit 
to the Committees on Armed Services of the 
Senate and House of Representatives a 
report upon the successful completion of the 
prove out of the equipment and facility at 
Johnston Atoll certifying that the prove out 
is completed. 

“(3) If the Secretary determines at any 
time that there will be a delay in meeting 
the date of December 31, 1990, scheduled by 
the Department of Defense for completion of 
the operational verification at Johnston 
Atoll, the Secretary shall immediately notify 
the Committees of that projected delay. 

SEC. 932. MAINTENANCE OF SELECTED RESERVE 
FORCE STRUCTURE. 

The Secretaries of the military depart- 
ments may not reduce the number of major 
elements in the force structure of the Select- 
ed Reserve of the reserve components under 
their respective jurisdictions (including the 
inventory of major equipment items) as that 
force structure existed at the end of fiscal 
year 1988. The preceding sentence shall not 
prohibit a reduction of the number of major 
elements in the force structure of the Select- 
ed Reserve of any reserve component inci- 
dent to a conversion from one mission to 
another that may involve a reduction in the 
number of major equipment items of an ele- 
ment. 

SEC. 933. REPORT ON STATUS OF POMCUS, 

No later than 60 days after the date of the 
enactment of this Act, the Secretary of De- 
fense shall submit to Congress an unclassi- 
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fied report (with classified annexes as neces- 
sary) concerning the progress towards com- 
pletion of the POMCUS program of the De- 
partment of Defense providing for the prepo- 
sitioning in Europe of materiel configured 
in unit sets, The report shall include— 

(1) a statement of the shortfall in equip- 
ment prepositioned in Europe under the 
plan (stated in tonnage and in procurement 
costs) that has occurred each year since the 
beginning of the POMCUS program; 

(2) any specific plans of the Department of 
Defense (given in tonnage and in procure- 
ment costs) and any timetable for reduction 
the current shortfalls in the POMCUS pro- 
gram; and 

(3) the effect that any current shortfall 
and any planned reductions described under 
paragraph (2) would have on the number of 
days required from the time of a decision of 
the United States to deploy a force of 10 di- 
visions to Western Europe to the time such 
force could be so deployed. 

DIVISION B—MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 
AUTHORIZATIONS 
SEC. 2001. SHORT TITLE. 

This division may be cited as the “Mili- 
tary Construction Authorization Act, 1989”. 
TITLE I—ARMY 
SEC. 2101. AUTHORIZED CONSTRUCTION AND LAND 

ACQUISITION PROJECTS, 

(a) INSIDE THE UNITED STATES.—The Secre- 
tary of the Army may acquire real property 
and may carry out military construction 
projects in the amounts shown for each of 
the following installations and locations 
inside the United States; 

ALABAMA 

Anniston Army Depot, $6,000,000. 

Fort McClellan, $7,900,000. 

Redstone Arsenal, $14,800,000. 

Fort Rucker, $2,110,000. 

ALASKA 
Fort Wainwright, $29,740,000. 
Fort Richardson, $6,250,000. 
= ARIZONA 
Fort Huachuca, $1,200,000. 
ARKANSAS 
Pine Bluff Arsenal, $3,050,000. 
CALIFORNIA 
Fort Ord, $14,650,000. 
Sierra Army Depot, $380,000. 


COLORADO 
Pueblo Depot, $3,200,000. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Walter Reed Army Medical Center, 
$1,600,000. 
GEORGIA 
Fort Benning, $24,350,000. 
HAWAII 
Fort Shafter, $7,200,000. 
ILLINOIS 


Rock Island Arsenal, $980,000. 
Savanna Army Depot, $2,270,000. 
Fort Sheridan, $880,000. 
KENTUCKY 
Fort Campbell, $20,500,000. 
Lexington-Bluegrass Depot, $770,000. 
MARYLAND 
Aberdeen Proving Ground, $17,000,000. 
Fort Detrick, $6,500,000. 
Fort Ritchie, $9,100,000. 
NEW JERSEY 
Fort Dix, $6,200,000. 
NEW YORK 
United States Military Academy, 
Point, $11,150,000. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Fort Bragg, $36,602,000. 
OKLAHOMA 
Fort Sill, $3,700,000. 


West 
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OREGON 
Umatilla Army Depot, $3,600,000. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Letterkenny Army Depot, $1,900,000. 
TEXAS 

Fort Bliss, $10,900,000. 

Corpus Christi Army Depot, $7,400,000. 

Fort Hood, $15,900,000. 

Red River Army Depot, $88,400,000. 

Fort Sam Houston, $3,250,000. 

UTAH 
Dugway Proving Ground, $12,800,000. 
Tooele Army Depot, $92,300,000. 
VIRGINIA 

Fort A.P. Hill, $5,900,000. 

Fort Eustis, $5,000,000. 

Fort Lee, $4,800,000. 

Fort Pickett, $4,000,000. 

Vint Hill Farms Station, $800,000. 

WASHINGTON 

Fort Lewis, $19,800,000. 

WISCONSIN 
Fort McCoy, $2,100,000. 
VARIOUS LOCATIONS 

Classified Locations, $3,600,000. 

(b) OUTSIDE THE UNITED STATES.—The Secre- 
tary of the Army may acquire real property 
and may carry out military construction 
projects in the amounts shown for each of 
the following installations and locations 
outside the United States: 

GERMANY 

Ansbach, $15,000,000. 

Friedberg, $1,300,000. 

Giessen, $6,300,000. 

Grafenwoehr Training Area, $7,000,000. 

Hohenfels Training Area, $36,960,000. 

Karlsruhe, $2,550,000. 

Mainz, $19,550,000. 

Mannheim, $14,400,000. 

Rheinberg, $12,400,000. 

Schweinfurt, $9,700,000. 

Stuttgart, $3,350,000. 

Vilseck, $44,600,000. 

Wiesbaden, $13,900,000. 

Worms, $1,300,000. 

Wuerzburg, $33,650,000. 

Various Locations, $18,000,000. 

HONDURAS 

SITE 5, $3,050,000. 

ITALY 

Various Locations, $1,250,000. 

JAPAN 
Various Locations, $7,900,000. 
Various Locations, $5,300,000. 

KOREA 

Camp Casey, $3,700,000. 

Camp Gary Owen, $1,150,000. 

Camp Greaves, $1,540,000. 

Camp Hovey, $3,200,000. 

Camp Kittyhawk, $1,350,000. 

Camp Libby, $1,150,000. 

Camp Page, $670,000. 

Camp Sears, $1,100,000. 

Camp Stanley, $1,200,000. 

Camp Stanton, $1,400,000. 

K-16 Army Airfield, $670,000. 

Taegu, $990,000. 

Yongsan, $1,400,000. 

Various Locations, $6,200,000. 

Various Locations, $9,200,000. 

KWAJALEIN 

Kwajalein, $15,490,000. 

VARIOUS LOCATIONS 

Various Locations, $9,750,000. 
SEC, 2102. FAMILY HOUSING. 

(a) CONSTRUCTION AND ACQuUISITION.—The 
Secretary of the Army may, using amounts 
appropriated pursuant to section 
2105(a)}(6)(A), construct or acquire family 
housing units (including land acquisition) 
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at the following installations in the number 
of units shown, and in the amount shown, 
for each installation: 

Fort Wainwright, Alaska, one hundred 
and fifty units, $27,000,000. 

Fort Irwin, California, two hundred and 
sizty-three units, $24,000,000. 

Helemano, Hawaii, one hundred units, 
$11,400,000. 

Schofield Barracks, Hawaii, forty units, 
$4,450,000. 

Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, two hundred 
and seventy-two units, $20,000,000. 

Fort Drum, New York, one hundred units, 
$10,000,000. 

Fort Bliss, Texas, one hundred and eight 
units, $9,100,000. 

Augsburg, Germany, thirty-four units, as 
described in section 2103(b). 

Hohenfels, Germany, eightu-eight units, 
$8,400,000. 

(b) PLANNING AND DESIGN.—The Secretary of 
the Army may, using amounts appropriated 
pursuant to section 2105(a)(6)(A), carry out 
architectural and engineering services and 
construction design activities with respect 
to the construction or improvement of 
family housing units in an amount not to 
exceed $10,628,000. 

SEC. 2103. IMPROVEMENTS TO MILITARY FAMILY 
HOUSING UNITS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Subject to section 2825 of 
title 10, United States Code, the Secretary of 
the Army may, using amounts appropriated 
pursuant to section 2105(a/(6)(A), improve 
existing military family housing units in an 
amount not to exceed $72,300,000. 

(b) WAIVER OF Maximum PER COST FOR CER- 
TAIN IMPROVEMENT PROJECTS.—Notwithstand- 
ing the maximum amount per unit for an 
improvement project under section 282805 
of title 10, United States Code, the Secretary 
of the Army may carry out projects to im- 
prove existing military family housing units 
at the following installations in the number 
of units shown, and in the amount shown 
for each installation: 

Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, 
$550,000. 

Augsburg, Germany, convert unused attic 
space and upgrade fourteen units into forty- 
eight adequate units, as authorized in sec- 
tion 2102(a), $3,360,000. 

Taegu, Korea, ninety-six units, $4,450,000. 
SEC. 2104, DEFENSE ACCESS ROADS. 


The Secretary of the Army may, using 
amounts appropriated pursuant to section 
2105(a)(4), make advances to the Secretary 
of Transportation for the construction of de- 
fense access roads under section 210 of title 
23, United States Code, at Fort Belvoir, Vir- 
ginia, in the amount of $1,000,000. 

SEC. 2105. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS, 
ARMY. 


eight units, 


(a) IN GENERAL.—Funds are hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated for fiscal years be- 
ginning after September 30, 1988, for mili- 
tary construction, land acquisition, and 
military family housing functions of the De- 
partment of the Army in the total amount of 
$2,415,051,000 as follows: 

(1) For military construction projects 
inside the United States authorized by sec- 
tion 2101(a), $442,532,000. 

(2) For military construction projects out- 
side the United States authorized by section 
2101(b), $317,620,000. 

(3) For unspecified minor construction 
projects under section 2805 of title 10, 
United States Code, $16,200,000. 

(4) For advances to the Secretary of Trans- 
portation for construction of defense access 
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roads under section 210 of title 23, United 
States Code, $1,000,000. 

(5) For architectural and engineering serv- 
ices and construction design under section 
2807 of title 10, United States Code, 
$98,328,000. 

(6) For military family housing func- 
tions— 

(A) for construction and acquisition of 
military family housing facilities, 
$197,278,000. 

(B) for support of military family housing 
fincluding the functions described in sec- 
tion 2833 of title 10, United States Code), 
$1,340,093,000, of which not more than 
$52,190,000 may be obligated or expended for 
the leasing of military family housing in the 
United States, the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, and Guam, and not more than 
$175,510,000 may be obligated or expended 
for the leasing of military family housing 
units in foreign countries; and 

(C) for the Homeowners Assistance Pro- 
gram as authorized by section 2832 of title 
10, United States Code, $2,000,000, to 
remain in effect until erpended, 

(b) LIMITATION ON ToTAL COST OF CON- 
STRUCTION PROJECTS.—Notwithstanding the 
cost variations authorized by section 2853 
of title 10, United States Code, and any 
other cost variation authorized by law, the 
total cost of all projects carried out under 
section 2101 of this Act may not exceed— 

(1) the total amount authorized to be ap- 
propriated under paragraphs (1) and (2) of 
subsection (a); and 

(2) $78,000,000 (the balance of the amount 
authorized for the construction of the Cen- 
tral Distribution Center, Red River Army 
Depot, Texas). 

SEC. 2106. EXTENSION OF CERTAIN PRIOR YEAR AU- 
THORIZATIONS. 

(a) EXTENSION OF AUTHORIZATION OF CER- 
TAIN FISCAL YEAR 1985 PRrosecTs.—Notwith- 
standing the provisions of section 607(a/ of 
the Military Construction Authorization 
Act, 1985 (Public Law 98-407, 98 Stat. 1515), 
authorizations for the following projects au- 
thorized in section 101 of that Act, as ex- 
tended by section 2107(a) of the National 
Defense Authorization Act, 1987 (Public 
Law 99-661) and section 2105(a) of the Na- 
tional Defense Authorization Act, 1988 
(Public Law 100-180) shall remain in effect 
until October 1, 1989, or the date of enact- 
ment of the Military Construction Act for 
fiscal year 1990, whichever is later: 

(1) Barracks modernization in the amount 
of $660,000 at Argyroupolis, Greece. 

(2) Barracks modernization in the amount 
of $660,000 at Perivolaki, Greece. 

(b) EXTENSION OF AUTHORIZATION OF CER- 
TAIN FISCAL YEAR 1986 PROJECTS.—Notwith- 
standing the provisions of section 603(a) of 
the Military Construction Authorization 
Act, 1986 (Public Law 99-167), authoriza- 
tions for the following projects authorized 
in sections 101 and 102 of that Act as ex- 
tended by section 2105(b) of the National 
Defense Authorization Act, 1988 and 1989 
(Public Law 99-180), shall remain in effect 
until October 1, 1989, or the date of enact- 
ment of a Military Construction Authoriza- 
tion Act for fiscal year 1990, whichever is 
later: 

(1) Child care center in the amount of 
$470,000 at Karlsruhe, Germany. 

(2) Modified record fire range in the 
amount of $2,850,000 at Nuernberg, Germa- 
ny. 
(3) Flight simulator building in the 
amount of $2,900,000 at Wiesbaden, Germa- 
ny. 
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(4) Multi-purpose training ranges in the 
amount of $20,000,000 at Wildflecken, Ger- 
many. 

(5) Air conditioning upgrade in the 
amount of $5,900,000 at Schofield Barracks, 
Hawaii. 

(6) Child care center in the amount of 
$1,350,000 at Camp Darby, Italy. 

(7) Dining facility modernization in the 
amount of $4,350,000 at Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas. 

(8) Family housing, new construction, 6 
units, in the amount of $596,000 at Fort 
Myer, Virginia. 

(c) EXTENSION OF AUTHORIZATION OF CER- 
TAIN FISCAL YEAR 1987 PRoOJECTS.—Notwith- 
standing the provisions of section 2701(a) of 
the Military Construction Authorization 
Act, 1987, (Public Law 99-661), authoriza- 
tions for the following projects authorized 
in sections 2101, 2102, and 2103 of that Act 
shall remain in effect until October 1, 1989, 
or the date of the enactment of a Military 
Construction Authorization Act for fiscal 
year 1990, whichever is later: 

(1) Child development center/religious 
education facility in the amount of $820,000 
at Yuma Proving Ground, Arizona. 

(2) Primary water supply connection in 
the amount of $2,150,000 at Fort Riley, 
Kansas, 

(3) Material test facility in the amount of 
„„ at Dugway Proving Ground, 
Utah. 

(4) Barracks modernization in the amount 
of $3,700,000 at foreign various location 276. 

(5) Dining facility in the amount of 
$2,100,000 at Giessen, Germany. 

(6) Aircraft maintenance hangar in the 
amount of $7,100,000 at Hanau, Germany. 

(7) Contingency facility in the amount of 
$4,300,000 at Palmerola Air Base, Honduras. 

(8) Seventy manufactured home spaces in 
the amount of $1,100,000 at Aberdeen Prov- 
ing Ground, Maryland. 

TITLE II—NAVY 
SEC, 2201, AUTHORIZED CONSTRUCTION AND LAND 
ACQUISITION PROJECTS. 

(a) INSIDE THE UNITED StaTEs.—The Secre- 
tary of the Navy may acquire real property 
and may carry out military construction 
projects in the amounts shown for each of 
the foliowing installations and locations 
inside the United States: 

ALABAMA 
Naval Station, Mobile, $19,745,000. 
ALASKA 

David Taylor Research Center Detach- 

ment, Ketchikan, $12,000,000. 


ARIZONA 
Marine Corps Air Station, Yuma, 
$11,770,000. 

CALIFORNIA 


Marine Corps Air-Ground Combat Center, 
Twentynine Palms, $26,630,000. 

Marine Corps Air Station, Camp Pendle- 
ton, $9,450,000. 

Marine Corps Air Station, El Toro, 


$3,970,000. 
Marine Corps Air Station, Tustin, 
$10,990,000. 
Marine Corps Base, Camp Pendleton, 
$64,460,000. 
Marine Corps Logistics Base, Barstow, 
$1,190,000. 
Mountain Warfare Training Center, 


Bridgeport, $3,200,000. 
Naval Air Station, Moffett Field, $650,000. 


Naval Air Station, North Island, 
$11,860,000. 
Naval Amphibious Base, Coronado, 


$870,000. 
Naval Amphibious School, San Diego, 
$10,100,000. 
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Naval Aviation Depot, Alameda, 
$8,290,000. 

Naval Aviation Depot, North Island, 
$2,110,000. 

Naval Construction Battalion Center, 
Port Hueneme, $7,000,000. 

Naval Construction Training Center, Port 
Hueneme, $10,080,000. 

Naval Hospital, Lemoore, $2,160,000. 

Naval Ocean Systems Center, San Diego, 
$8,660,000. 

Naval Post Graduate School, Monterey, 
$3,140,000. 

Naval Civil Engineer Corps 
School, Port Hueneme, $7,420,000. 

Naval Security Group Detachment, San 
Diego, $1,950,000. 

Naval Shipyard, Mare Island, $8,850,000. 

Naval Space Surveillance Field Station, 
San Diego, $3,760,000. 

Naval Station, Treasure Island, San Fran- 
cisco, $5,000,000. 

Naval Submarine 
$3,150,000. 

Naval Supply Center, Oakland, $1,550,000. 

Naval Supply Center, San Diego Anner, 
North Island, $1,695,000. 


Officers 


Base, San Diego, 


Naval Training Center, San Diego, 
$7,980,000. 
Naval Weapons Center, China Lake, 
$12,260,000. 


Naval Weapons Station, Seal Beach, 
$13,890,000, 

Navy Public Works Center, San Diego, 
$500,000. 

Navy Public Works Center, San Francisco, 
$15,810,000. 

Pacific Missile Test Center, Point Mugu, 
$20,470,000. 

Personnel Support Activity, San Diego, 
$1,180,000. 

Shore Intermediate Maintenance Activity, 
San Diego, $10,720,000. 

Submarine Training Facility, San Diego, 
$10,301,000. 

CONNECTICUT 

Naval Security Group Activity, Groton, 
$1,170,000. 

Naval Submarine Base, New London, 
$6,660,000. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Commandant, Naval District Washington, 
$38,100,000. 

Naval Research Laboratory, Washington, 
$19,800,000. 


FLORIDA 
Naval Air Station, Cecil Field, $340,000. 
Naval Air Station, Jacksonville, 
$8,810,000. 


Naval Air Station, Key West, $850,000. 

Naval Air Station, Pensacola, $25,600,000. 

Naval Aviation Depot, Jacksonville, 
$14,180,000. 

Naval Hospital, Pensacola, $2,250,000. 

Naval Legal Service Office, Mayport, 
$1,450,000. 

Naval Station, Mayport, $3,060,000. 

Naval Supply Center, Pensacola, 
$2,640,000. 

Naval Technical Training Center, Pensa- 
cola, $2,840,000. 

Naval Training Orlando, 
$23,810,000. 


Center, 


GEORGIA 
Marine Corps Logistics Base, 
$5,740,000. 
Naval Submarine Base, 
$56,330,000. 


Albany, 
Kings Bay, 
HAWAIT 


Marine Corps Air Station, Kaneohe Bay, 
$24,270,000. 
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Naval Legal Service Office, Pearl Harbor, 
$2,380,000. 

Naval Station, Pearl Harbor, $8,370,000. 

Naval Submarine Base, Pearl Harbor, 
$11,250,000. 

Naval Submarine Training Center, Pacif- 
ic, Pearl Harbor, $1,780,000. 
Naval Supply Center, 

$8,350,000. 
Navy Public Works Center, Pearl Harbor, 
$3,760,000. 


Pearl Harbor, 


ILLINOIS 
Naval Training Center, 
$3,440,000. 
Naval Public Works Center, Great Lakes, 
$1,930,000. 


Great Lakes, 


KENTUCKY 

Naval Ordnance Station, Louisville. 

$19,000,000. 

LOUISIANA 

Naval Station, Lake Charles, $3,700,000. 

MAINE 

Naval Air Station, Brunswick, $530,000. 

MARYLAND 


David Taylor Naval Ship Research Devel- 
opment Center, Annapolis, $1,860,000. 

Naval Academy, Annapolis, $540,000. 

Naval Air Test Center, Patuxent River, 
$1,250,000. 

Naval Explosive Ordnance Disposal Tech- 
nology Center, Indian Head, $7,380,000. 

Naval Intelligence Command Headquar- 
ters, Suitland, $114,000,000. 

Naval Medical Data Services Center, Be- 
thesda, $5,930,000. 

Naval Ordnance Station, Indian Head, 
$1,270,000. 

Naval Surface Warfare Center Detach- 
ment, White Oak, $2,540,000. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Naval Air Station, Meridian, $3,100,000. 

Naval Construction Training Center, 
Gulfport, $4,070,000. 

Naval Station, Pascagoula, $17,520,000. 

NEVADA 
Naval Air Station, Fallon, $9,470,000. 
NEW JERSEY 

Naval Weapons Station, 

$30,400,000. 


Earle, 


NEW MEXICO 
Naval Ordnance Missile Test Station, 
White Sands, $8,090,000. 
NEW YORK 
Naval Station, New York, $23,395,000. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Marine Corps Air Station, Cherry Point, 
$32,380,000. 
Marine Corps Air Station, New River, 
$8,400,000. 
Marine Corps Base, 
$23,450,000. 


Camp Lejeune, 


OKLAHOMA 

Naval Air Detachment, Tinker Air Force 
Base, $38,080,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Naval Air Development Center, Warmin- 
ster, $1,270,000. 

Naval Shipyard, Philadelphia, $10,300,000. 

Navy Aviation Supply Office, Philadel- 
phia, $1,400,000. 

Navy Ships Parts Control Center, Mechan- 
iesburg, $2,050,000. 

RHODE ISLAND 

Naval Education and Training Center, 
Newport, $11,560,000. 

Naval Justice School, Newport, $2,060,000. 

Surface Warfare Officers School Com- 
mand, Newport, $4,750,000. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 
Naval Hospital, Beaufort, $2,260,000. 
Naval Shipyard, Charleston, $640,000. 
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Naval 
$1,090,000. 
Naval Weapons Station, Charleston, 
$22,250,000. 


Supply Center, Charleston, 


TEXAS 
Naval Station, Galveston, $8,110,000. 
Naval Station, Ingleside, $31,850,000. 
VIRGINIA 

Atlantic Fleet Headquarters Support Ac- 
tivity, Norfolk, $1,700,000. 

Fleet Combat Training Center, Atlantic, 
Dam Neck, $4,700,000. 

Marine Corps Combat Development Com- 
mand, Quantico, $14,290,000. 

Marine Corps Detachment, Camp Elmore, 
$1,690,000. 

Marine Environmental Systems Facility, 
Dam Neck, $5,000,000. 

Naval Air Station, Oceana, $2,690,000. 

Naval Amphibious Base, Little Creek, 
$8,270,000. 

Naval Amphibious School, Little Creek, 
$640,000. 

Naval Aviation Depot, Norfolk, $8,950,000. 

Naval Guided Missiles School, Dam Neck, 
$4,450,000. 

Naval Legal Service Office, Norfolk, 
$1,080,000. 

Naval Medical Clinic, Norfolk, $2,470,000. 

Naval Ophthalmic Support and Training 
Activity, Yorktown, $1,970,000. 

Naval Security Group Activity, Northwest, 
Chesapeake, $5,400,000. 

Naval Supply Center, Norfolk, $6,660,000. 


Naval Supply Center, Williamsburg, 
$3,300,000. 
Naval Surface Warfare Center, Dahlgren, 
$25,442,000. 
Naval Weapons Station, Yorktown, 
$12,360,000. 
Navy Public Works Center, Norfolk, 
$4,410,000. 


WASHINGTON 

Naval Air Station, Whidbey Island, 
$11,010,000. 

Naval Station, Everett, $38,400,000. 

Naval Supply Center, Bremerton, 
$5,740,000. 

Strategic Weapons Facility, Pacific, Sil- 
verdale, $15,060,000. 

Trident Refit Facility, Bangor, $990,000. 

VARIOUS LOCATIONS 

Land Acquisition, $36,895,000. 

(b) OUTSIDE THE UNITED STATES.— The Secre- 
tary of the Navy may acquire real property 
and may carry out military construction 
projects in the amounts shown for each of 
the following installations and locations 
outside the United States: 

ANTIGUA 

Naval Support Facility, $6,470,000. 

GUAM 

Fleet Surveillance 
$20,972,000. 

Naval Security 
$400,000. 

Naval Station, $2,820,000. 

Naval Supply Depot, $7,660,000. 

Navy Public Works Center, $6,720,000. 


Support Group, 


Group Detachment, 


ICELAND 
Naval Air Station, Keflavik, $12,000,000. 
ITALY 
Naval Air Station, Sigonella, $7,950,000. 
Naval Support Activity, Naples, 
$51,350,000. 
JAPAN 


Marine Corps Air Station, Futenma, Oki- 
nawa, $3,280,000. 
Marine Corps Base, Camp Butler, Okina- 
wa, $2,840,000. 
PHILIPPINES 
Navy Public Works Center, Subic Bay, 
$28,340,000. 
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SPAIN 


Naval Communication Station, 
$400,000. 


Rota, 


VARIOUS LOCATIONS 
Classified Location, $4,990,000. 
Host Nation Infrastructure Support, 
$500,000. 
SEC. 2202. FAMILY HOUSING. 


(a) CONSTRUCTION AND ACQUISITION. Ie 
Secretary of the Navy may, using amounts 
appropriated pursuant to section 
2205(a)(6)(A), construct or acquire family 
housing units (including land acquisition), 
at the following installations in the number 
of units shown, and in the amount shown 
for each installation: 

Marine Corps Air-Ground Combat Center, 
Twentynine Palms, California, one hundred 
units, $9,470,000. 

Marine Corps Air Station, El Toro, Cali- 
fornia, one hundred units and sixty mobile 
home spaces, $10,120,000. 

Marine Corps Base, Camp Pendleton, Cali- 
fornia, three hundred and thirty-two units 
and access roads, $28,510,000. 

Naval Station, Long Beach, California, 
three hundred units, $26,110,000. 

Naval Public Works Center, San Diego, 
California, three hundred and fifty-six 
units, $31,830,000. 

Navy Public Works Center, San Francisco, 
California, three hundred units, $35,736,000. 

Naval Submarine Base, Kings Bay, Geor- 
gia, two hundred and fifty units, 
$19,860,000. 

Naval Station, New York, New York, one 
hundred and fifty units, $14,900,000. 

(b) PLANNING AND DEsIGN.—The Secretary of 
the Navy may carry out architectural and 
engineering services and construction 
design activities, using amounts appropri- 
ated pursuant to section 2205(a)(6)(A), with 
respect to the construction or improvement 
of military family housing units in an 
amount not to exceed $2,315,000. 

SEC. 2203. IMPROVEMENTS TO MILITARY FAMILY 
HOUSING UNITS, 

(a) IN GenERAL,—Subdject to section 2825 of 
title 10, United States Code, the Secretary of 
the Navy may, using amounts appropriated 
pursuant to section 2205(a)(6)(A), improve 
existing military family housing units in an 
amount not to exceed $61,589,000. 

(b) WAIVER OF Maximum PER UNIT COST FOR 
CERTAIN IMPROVEMENT PROJECTS.—Notwith- 
standing the maximum amount per unit for 
an improvement project under section 
2825(b) of title 10, United States Code, the 
Secretary of the Navy may carry out projects 
to improve existing military family housing 
units at the following installations in the 
number of units shown and in the amount 
shown for each installation: 

Navy Public Works Center, San Diego, 
California, six units, $284,400. 

Navy Public Works Center, 
Florida, one unit, $34,900. 

Navy Public Works Center, Great Lakes, 
Illinois, three hundred and fifty-six units, 
$17,214,000. 

Navy Public Works Center, Great Lakes, 
Illinois, one hundred and two units, 
$6,181,200. 

Naval Security Group Activity, Winter 
Harbor, Maine, thirty units, $2,920,600. 

Naval Security Group Activity, Winter 
Harbor, Maine, twenty units, $920,000. 

Naval Air Station, Fallon, Nevada, one 
hundred and six units, $8,129,300. 

Marine Corps Air Station, Cherry Point, 
North Carolina, two units, $94,300. 


Pensacola, 
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Marine Corps Air Station, Cherry Point, 
North Carolina, two hundred and eighty- 
two units, $11,957,200. 

Navy Ships Parts Control Center, Mechan- 
icsburg, Pennsylvania, seventy-five units, 
$5,415,500. 

Naval Air Station, Whidbey Island, Wash- 
ington, eleven units, $632,600. 

Navy Public Works Center, Guam, two 
hundred and twelve units, $18,473,800. 

SEC. 2204, DEFENSE ACCESS ROADS. 

The Secretary of the Navy may, using 
amounts appropriated pursuant to section 
2205(a)(5), make advances to the Secretary 
of Transportation for the construction of de- 
Sense access roads under section 210 of title 
23, United States Code, at the following lo- 
cations and in the following amounts: 

Marine Corps Air Ground Center, Twen- 
tynine Palms, California, $2,900,000. 

Navy Public Works Center, San Diego, 
California, $719,000. 

Navy Public Works Center, San Francisco, 
California, $800,000. 

Naval Station, Everett, Washington, 
$4,400,000. 

Naval Submarine Base, Kings Bay, Geor- 
gia, $3,000,000. 

SEC. 2205. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS, 


(a) IN GENERAL,—Funds are hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated for fiscal years be- 
ginning after September 30, 1988, for mili- 
tary construction, land acquisition, and 
military family housing functions of the De- 
partment of the Navy in the total amount of 
$2,330,350,000 as follows: 

(1) For military construction projects 
inside the United States authorized by sec- 
tion 2201(a), $1,258,435,000. 

(2) For military construction projects out- 
side the United States authorized by section 
2201(b), $110,092,000. 

(3) For unspecified minor construction 
projects under section 2805 of title 10, 
United States Code, $16,300,000. 

(4) For architectural and engineering serv- 
ices and construction design under section 
2807 of title 10, United States Code, 
$138,276,000. 

(5) For advances to the Secretary of Trans- 
portation for construction of defense access 
roads under section 210 of title 23, United 
States Code, $11,819,000. 

(6) For military family housing func- 
tions— 

(A) for construction and acquisition of 
military family housing and facilities, 
$240,440,000; and 

(B) for support of military housing (in- 
cluding functions described in section 2833 
of title 10, United States Code), $554,988,000 
of which not more than $18,434,000 may be 
obligated or expended for the leasing of mili- 
tary family housing in the United States, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and Guam, 
and not more than $23,982,000 may be obli- 
gated or expended for the leasing of military 
family housing units in foreign countries. 

(b) LIMITATION ON TOTAL COST OF CON- 
STRUCTION PROJECTS.—Notwithstanding the 
cost variations authorized by section 2853 
of title 10, United States Code, and any 
other cost variation authorized by law, the 
total cost of all projects carried out under 
section 2201 of this Act may not exceed— 

(1) the total amount authorized to be ap- 
propriated under paragraphs (1) and (2) of 
subsection (a); 

(2) $55,048,000 (the balance of the amount 
authorized for the construction of the Head- 
quarters Building, Naval Intelligence Com- 
mand Headquarters, Suitland, Maryland); 
and, 
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(3) $46,600,000 (the balance of the amount 
authorized for the Command, Control, Com- 
munications and Intelligence Complex. 
Naval Support Activity, Naples, Italy). 

(c) RESTRICTION ON CERTAIN FUNDING.— 
None of the funds appropriated pursuant to 
subsection (a/(1) may be obligated for use or 
expended at Hunters Point Annex, Naval 
Station, Treasure Island, San Francisco, 
California, until the Secretary of the Navy 
has transmitted to the Committees on 
Armed Services of the Senate and the House 
of Representatives a report containing (1) a 
description of the activities planned by the 
Department of the Navy at such location 
during fiscal years 1989 through 1993, and 
(2) a statement explaining the environmen- 
tal impact of such activities, especially with 
respect to the planned porting of ships and 
the development of the land at such location 
during such fiscal years. 

TITLE I1I—AIR FORCE 
SEC. 2301. AUTHORIZED CONSTRUCTION AND LAND 
ACQUISITION PROJECTS, 

(a) INSIDE THE UNITED STATES.—The Secre- 
tary of the Air Force may acquire real prop- 
erty and may carry out military construc- 
tion projects in the amounts shown for each 
of the installations and locations inside the 
United States: 

ALABAMA 
Gunter Air Force Base, $8,150,000. 
Maxwell Air Force Base, $17,800,000. 
ALASKA 

Eielson Air Force Base, $7,650,000. 

Elmendorf Air Force Base, $3,040,000. 

King Salmon Airport, $2,850,000. 

Shemya Air Force Base, $14,860,000. 

ARIZONA 

Davis-Monthan Air Force Base, $980,000. 

Luke Air Force Base, $4,550,000. 

Williams Air Force Base, $11,130,000. 

ARKANSAS 
Blytheville Air Force Base, $3,750,000. 
Little Rock Air Force Base, $4,550,000. 
CALIFORNIA 

Beale Air Force Base, $8,900,000. 

Castle Air Force Base, $20,400,000. 

Edwards Air Force Base, $5,200,000. 

George Air Force Base, $23,550,000. 

March Air Force Base, $4,900,000. 

Mather Air Force Base, $2,740,000. 

McClellan Air Force Base, $3,080,000. 

Onizuka Air Force Base, $4,300,000. 

Travis Air Force Base, $10,400,000. 

Vandenberg Air Force Base, $33,550,000. 

COLORADO 

Buckley Air National Guard Base, 
$25,800,000. 

Cheyenne Mountain Complex, $6,500,000. 

Lowry Air Force Base, $12,000,000. 

Peterson Air Force Base, $9,500,000. 

United States Air Force Academy, 
$10,240,000. 

DELAWARE 

Dover Air Force Base, $1,000,000. 

FLORIDA 

Avon Park, $3,700,000. 

Cape Canaveral Air 
$19,380,000. 

Eglin Air Force Base, $11,020,000. 

Eglin Air Force Base, Auxiliary Field 9, 
$27,400,000. 

Homestead Air Force Base, $6,200,000. 

MacDill Air Force Base, $4,580,000. 

Patrick Air Force Base, $1,126,000. 

Tundall Air Force Base, $6,000,000. 

GEORGIA 
Moody Air Force Base, $800,000. 
Robins Air Force Base, $31,500,000. 
HAWAII 
Hickam Air Force Base, $4,250,000. 


Force Station, 
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IDAHO 


Mountain Home Air Force 


$1,400,000. 


Base, 


ILLINOIS 
Chanute Air Force Base, $6,500,000. 
Scott Air Force Base, $14,500,000. 
INDIANA 
Grissom Air Force Base, $1,850,000. 
KANSAS 
McConnell Air Force Base, $680,000. 
LOUISIANA 
Barksdale Air Force Base, $7,300,000. 
England Air Force Base, $3,100,000. 
MAINE 
Loring Air Force Base, $3,000,000. 
MARYLAND 
Andrews Air Force Base, $2,550,000. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Hanscom Air Force Base, $12,400,000. 
MICHIGAN 
Wurtsmith Air Force Base, $4,990,000. 
MISSISSIPPI 
Columbus Air Force Base, $2,950,000. 
Keesler Air Force Base, $4,550,000. 
MISSOURI 
Whiteman Air Force Base, $84,300,000. 
MONTANA 
Malmstrom Air Force Base, $19,470,000. 
NEBRASKA 
Offutt Air Force Base, $2,450,000. 
NEVADA 
Indian Springs, $3,150,000. 
Nellis Air Force Base, $6,700,000. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
New Boston Air Force Station, $4,500,000. 
Pease Air Force Base, $2,100,000. 
NEW JERSEY 
McGuire Air Force Base, $3,550,000. 
NEW MEXICO 
Cannon Air Force Base, $4,100,000. 
Holloman Air Force Base, $2,900,000. 
Kirtland Air Force Base, $13,000,000. 


NEW YORK 
Griffiss Air Force Base, $700,000. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Seymour Johnson Air Force Base, 
$3,050,000. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Grand Forks Air Force Base, $13,290,000. 
Minot Air Force Base, $6,250,000. 
OHIO 
Air 


Wright-Patterson Force 


$11,455,000. 


Base, 


OKLAHOMA 
Altus Air Force Base, $2,300,000. 
Tinker Air Force Base, $12,650,000. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston Air Force Base, $6,080,000. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Ellsworth Air Force Base, $8,650,000. 
TENNESSEE 
Arnold Engineering Development Center, 
$213,800,000. 
TEXAS 
Bergstrom Air Force Base, $2,800,000. 
Brooks Air Force Base, $2,750,000. 
Carswell Air Force Base, $3,500,000. 
Dyess Air Force Base, $3,470,000. 
Goodfellow Air Force Base, $2,350,000. 
Kelly Air Force Base, $29,300,000. 
Lackland Air Force Base, $14,039,000. 
Laughlin Air Force Base, $1,910,000. 
Randolph Air Force Base, $6,150,000. 
Reese Air Force Base, $990,000. 
Sheppard Air Force Base, $10,700,000. 
UTAH 
Hill Air Force Base, $10,740,000. 
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WASHINGTON 
Fairchild Air Force Base, $17,580,000. 
McChord Air Force Base, $13,100,000. 
WYOMING 
F.E. Warren Air Force Base, $6,000,000. 
VARIOUS LOCATIONS 

Base 80, $987,000. 

Base 81, $2,800,000. 

Classified, $4,000,000. 

(b) OUTSIDE THE UNITED StaTES.—The Secre- 
tary of the Air Force may acquire real prop- 
erty and may carry out military construc- 
tion projects in the amounts shown for each 
of the following installations and locations 
outside the United States: 

BELGIUM 
Kleine Brogel, $1,900,000. 
CANADA 
Forward Operation Locations, $600,000. 
GERMANY 

Bitburg Air Base, $1,060,000. 

Einsiedlerhof Air Base, $1,500,000. 

Hahn Air Base, $16,650,000. 

Hessich-Oldendorf Air Station, $740,000. 

Norvenich Air Base, $2,300,000. 

Pruem Air Station, $620,000. 

Ramstein Air Base, $6,000,000. 

Rhein-Main Air Base, $5,000,000. 

Sembach Air Base, $3,550,000. 

Spangdahlem Air Base, $10,270,000. 

Wenigerath Air Base, $1,700,000. 

Zweibrucken Air Base, $1,300,000. 

GREENLAND 

Sondrestrom Air Base, $5,950,000. 

Thule Air Base, $1,830,000. 

GUAM 
Anderson Air Force Base, $900,000. 
ICELAND 
Naval Air Station, Keflavik, $1,100,000. 
ITALY 
Aviano Air Base, $7,600,000. 
JAPAN 

Kadena Air Base, $1,850,000. 

Misawa Air Base, $4,550,000. 

Yokota Air Base, $500,000. 

KOREA 

Camp Humphreys, $3,350,000. 

Kunsan Air Base, $17,330,000. 

Osan Air Base, $10,750,000. 

NETHERLANDS 
Camp New Amsterdam, $10,300,000. 
Volkel Air Base, $2,300,000. 
OMAN 
Masirah Air Base, $2,800,000. 
Seeb Air Base, $7,100,000. 
PANAMA 
Howard Air Force Base, $2,600,000. 
PHILIPPINES 
Clark Air Base, $33,140,000. 
PORTUGAL 
Lajes Field, $4,850,000. 
TURKEY 
Incirlik Air Base, $9,590,000. 
Pirinclik Air Station, $1,500,000. 
UNITED KINGDOM 

RAF Alconbury, $2,650,000. 

RAF Bentwaters, $6,230,000. 

RAF Feltwell, $500,000. 

RAF Lakenheath, $10,170,000. 

RAF Mildenhall, $7,150,000. 

RAF Upper Heyford, $3,830,000. 

RAF Welford, $3,720,000. 

VARIOUS LOCATIONS 

Base 30, $3,850,000. 

Base 74, $750,000. 

Base 79, $1,900,000. 

Base 82, $2,800,000. 

Base 119, $2,050,000. 

Classified Locations, $16,473,000. 

SEC. 2302, FAMILY HOUSING. 

(a) CONSTRUCTION AND ACQUISITION.—The 

Secretary of the Air Force may, using 
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amounts appropriated pursuant to section 
2304(a)(5)(A), construct or acquire two hun- 
dred sixty family housing units (including 
land acquisition) al Clark Air Base, Philip- 
pines, in the amount of $19,920,000. 

(b) PLANNING AND DES. Ne Secretary of 
the Air Force may, using amounts appropri- 
ated pursuant to section 2304(a)(5)(A), carry 
out architectural and engineering services 
and construction design activities with re- 
spect to the construction or improvement of 
military family housing units in an amount 
not to exceed $7,000,000. 

SEC. 2303. IMPROVEMENT TO MILITARY FAMILY 
HOUSING UNITS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Subject to section 2825 of 
title 10, United States Code, the Secretary of 
the Air Force may improve existing military 
family housing units in an amount not to 
exceed $153, 765,000. 

(b) WAIVER OF Maximum PER UNIT COST FOR 
CERTAIN IMPROVEMENT PROJECTS.—Notwith- 
standing the maximum amount per unit for 
an improvement project under Section 
2825(b) of title 10, United States Code, the 
Secretary of the Air Force may carry out 
projects to improve existing military family 
housing units at the following installations 
in the number of units shown and in the 
amount shown for each installation: 

Gunter Air Force Station, Alabama, 
twenty-three units, $1,136,000. 

Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama, fifty 
units, $2,722,000. 

Eielson Air Force Base, Alaska, ninety-siz 
units, $7,943,000. 

Elmendorf Air Force Base, Alaska, forty- 
eight units, $3,818,000. 

Davis-Monthan Air Force Base, Arizona, 
one unit, $60,000. 

Luke Air Force Base, Arizona, one hun- 
dred fifty-two units, $5,975,000. 

McClellan Air Force Base, California, 
thirty units, $3,207,000. 

Peterson Air Force Base, Colorado, one 
unit, $74,000; eighty units, $3,527,000. 

Bolling Air Force Base, District of Colum- 
bia, one hundred and ten units, $4,018,000. 

Eglin Air Force Base, Florida, fifty units, 
$2,138,000. 

MacDill Air Force Base, 
units, $279,000. 

Robins Air Force Base, Georgia, one hun- 
dred and sixty units, $6,861,000. 

Scott Air Force Base, Illinois, four units, 
$184,000. 

Grissom Air Force Base, Indiana, one 
hundred and eighty-six units, $6,788,000. 

Barksdale Air Force Base, Louisiana, two 
units, $185,000; one hundred and fourteen 
units, $6,200,000. 

England Air Force Base, Louisiana, one 
hundred and six units, $5,830,000. 

Andrews Air Force Base, Maryland, five 
units, $338,000. 

Pease Air Force Base, New Hampshire, one 
unit, $121,000. 

McGuire Air Force Base, New Jersey, one 
hundred units, $4,921,000. 

Kirtland Air Force Base, New Mexico, four 
units, $240,000; one hundred and fifteen 
units, $4,894,000. 

Plattsburgh Air Force Base, New York, one 
hundred and seventy-four units, $10,600,000. 

Minot Air Force Base, North Dakota, one 
unit, $65,000. 

Shaw Air Force Base, South Carolina, one 
hundred and thirty units, $4,703,000. 

Carswell Air Force Base, Texas, one hun- 
dred and eighty-one units, $7,869,000; six- 
teen units, $600,000. 

Dyess Air Force Base, 
$64,000. 

Kelly Air Force Base, Texas, one hundred 
and one units, $3,381,000. 


Florida, four 


Texas, one unit, 
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Randolph Air Force Base, Texas, 
units, $199,000. 

Reese Air Force Base, Texas, one hundred 
and eighty-eight units, $6,816,000. 

Ramstein Air Base, Germany, two hun- 
dred and forty units, $16,000,000; eight 
units, $706,000; nine units, $1,039,000. 

Andersen Air Force Base, Guam, one unit, 
$167,000; one hundred and twenty units, 
$8,000,000. 

Misawa Air Base, Japan, one hundred and 
eighty units, $8,707,000. 

Yokota Air Base, Japan, eighty-one units, 
$5,629,000. 

Osan Air Base, Korea, ten units, $447,000. 

Clark Air Base, Philippines, eighty-two 
units, $4,203,000. 

RAF Alconbury, United Kingdom, twenty- 
Five units, $1,119,000. 


two 


RAF Greenham Common, United King- 
dom, one hundred nineteen units, 
$5,588,000. 


SEC. 2304. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATION, AIR 
FORCE, 


(a) IN GENERAL.—Funds are hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated for fiscal years be- 
ginning after September 30, 1988, for mili- 
tary construction, land acquisition, and 
military family housing functions of the De- 
partment of the Air Force in the total 
amount of $2,163,411,000, as follows: 

(1) For military construction projects 
inside the United States authorized by sec- 
tion 2301(a), $867,707,000. 

(2) For military construction projects out- 
side the United States authorized by section 
2301(b), $245,153,000. 

(3) For unspecified minor construction 
projects under section 2805 of title 10, 
United States Code, $16,500,000. 

(4) For architectural and engineering serv- 
ices and construction design under section 
2807 of title 10, United States Code, 
$111,600,000. 

(5) For military family housing func- 
tions— 

(A) for construction and acquisition of 
military family housing and facilities, 
$180,685,000; and 

(B) for support of military housing (in- 
cluding functions described in section 2833 
of title 10, United States Code), $741,766,000 
of which not more than $16,612,500 may be 
obligated or expended for leasing of military 
family housing units in the United States, 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and 
Guam; and not more than $74,268,500 may 
be obligated or expended for the leasing of 
military family housing units in foreign 
countries, 

(b) LIMITATION ON Toru Cost OF CON- 
STRUCTION PRosECTS.—Notwithstanding the 
cost variations authorized by section 2853 of 
title 10, United States Code, and any other 
cost variation authorized by law, the total 
cost of all projects carried out under section 
2301 of this Act may not exceed— 

(1) the total amount authorized to be ap- 
propriated under paragraphs (1) and (2) of 
subsection (a); and 

(2) $133,000,000 (the balance of the 
amount authorized for the construction of 
the J-6 facility, Arnold Engineering Devel- 
opment Center, Tennessee). 

(c) RESTRICTION ON CERTAIN FUNDING.— 
None of the funds appropriated pursuant to 
subsection (a/(2) may be obligated for use or 
expended in Panama until the Secretary of 
Defense transmits to the Committees on 
Armed Services of the Senate and the House 
of Representatives a copy of the plans of the 
activities to be carried out by the Depart- 
ment of Defense in Panama during the five- 
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year period beginning on the date of the en- 

actment of this Act. 

SEC. 2305. EXTENSION OF CERTAIN PREVIOUS AU- 
THORIZATIONS, 

Notwithstanding the provisions of section 
2301(a) of the Military Construction Author- 
ization Act, 1987, (Public Law 99-661), au- 
thorizations for the following projects au- 
thorized in sections 2301 and 2302 of that 
Act shall remain in effect until October 1, 
1989, or the date of the enactment of a Mili- 
tary Construction Authorization Act for 
fiscal year 1990, whichever is later: 

(1) KC-135 CPT Simulator Facility, in the 
amount of $890,000 at Minot Air Force Base, 
North Dakota. 

(2) Add to and alter Avionics Maintenance 
Shop, in the amount of $1,150,000 at Pease 
Air Force Base, New Hampshire. 

(3) KC-135 CPT Simulator facilities in the 
amount of $660,000 at Robins Air Force 
Base, Georgia. 

(4) Land acquisition in the amount of 
$230,000 at the United States Air Force 
Academy, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 

(5) Land acquisition Auxiliary Field in 
the amount of $3,700,000, at Laughlin Air 
Force Base, Texas. 

(6) KC-135 CPT Simulator facility in the 
amount of $3,500,000, at Beale Air Force 
Base, California, 

(7) KC-135 CPT Simulator facility in the 
amount of $3,000,000 at Plattsburgh Air 
Force Base, New York. 

TITLE IV—DEFENSE AGENCIES 
SEC. 2401. AUTHORIZED CONSTRUCTION AND LAND 
ACQUISITION PROJECTS. 

(a) INSIDE THE UNITED STATES.—The Secre- 
tary of Defense may acquire real property 
and may carry out military construction 
projects in the amounts shown for each of 
the following installations and locations 
inside the United States. 

DEFENSE COMMUNICATIONS AGENCY 

Arlington Service Center, Virginia, 
$742,000. 

DEFENSE LOGISTICS AGENCY 
Defense Fuel Support Point, Adak, Alaska, 


$19,000,000. 
Depot, Tracy, California, 


Defense 
$590,000. 

Defense Fuel Support, Pearl City, Hawaii, 
$1,900,000. 

Defense Reutilization and Marketing 
Office, Fort Campbell, Kentucky, $1,600,000. 

Defense Reutilization and Marketing 
Office, Offutt Air Force Base, Nebraska, 
$430,000. 

Defense Depot, Mechanicsburg, Pennsylva- 
nia, $460,000. 

Defense Reutilization and Marketing 
Office, Carswell Air Force Base, Teras, 
$350,000. 

Defense Depot, Ogden, Utah, $6,000,000 

Cheatham Annex, Virginia, $450,000. 

DEFENSE MAPPING AGENCY 

Hydrographic/Topographic Center, Brook- 
mont, Maryland, $5,209,000. 

DEFENSE MEDICAL FACILITIES OFFICE 

Marine Corps Base, Camp Pendleton, Cali- 
fornia, $5,000,000. 


March Air Force Base, California, 
$3,000,000. 
Naval Station, North Island, California, 
$7,200,000. 


Naval Station, Treasure Island, Califor- 
nia, $11,000,000. 

Tyndall Air Force Base, Florida, $800,000. 

Fort Benning, Georgia, $700,000. 

Robins Air Force Base, Georgia, 
$3,600,000. 

Fort Leonard Wood, Missouri, $1,450,000. 

Seymour Johnson Air Force Base, North 
Carolina, $3,700,000. 
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Ft. Sill, Oklahoma, $54,000,000. 

Marine Corps Recruit Depot, Parris 
Island, South Carolina, $4,100,000. 

Corpus Christi, Texas, $6,100,000. 

Dyess Air Force Base, Texas, $950,000. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE UNIVERSITY 

Fort McNair, District of Columbia, 
$28,000,000. 

NATIONAL SECURITY AGENCY 

Fort Meade, Maryland, $2,230,000. 

Classified Locations, $20,000,000. 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 

Fort Belvoir, Virginia, $3,000,000. 

Classified Location, $4,200,000. 

STRATEGIC DEFENSE INITIATIVE ORGANIZATION 

Falcon Air Force Station, Colorado, 
$65,000,000. 

(b) OUTSIDE THE UNITED STATES.—The Secre- 
tary of Defense may acquire real property 
and may carry out military construction 
projects in the amounts shown for eh of 
the following installations and low „ions 
outside the United States: 

DEFENSE COMMUNICATIONS AGENCY 

Yokota Air Base, Japan, $785,000. 

DEFENSE LOGISTICS AGENCY 

Defense Reutilization and Marketing 
Office, Bitburg, Germany, $800,000. 

Defense Reutilization and Marketing 
Office, Kaiserslautern, Germany, $500,000. 

DEFENSE MEDICAL FACILITIES OFFICE 

Downs Barracks, Germany, $4,200,000. 

Geilenkirchen Air Base, Germany, 
$450,000. 

Hahn Air Base, Germany, $18,500,000. 

Patch Barracks, Germany, $4,700,000. 


Rhein-Main Air Base, Germany, 
$14,200,000. 

Smith Barracks, Germany, $5,100,000. 

Spangdahlem Air Base, Germany, 
$1,250,000. 


Wildflecken, Germany, $4,800,000. 

Camp Howze 2nd Infantry Division, 
Korea, $780,000. 

Seoul, Korea, $55,000,000. 

Taegu Air Base, Korea, $4,400,000. 

Royal Air Force, High Wycombe, United 
Kingdom, $720,000. 

Royal Air Force, Lakenheath, United 
Kingdom, $41,000,000. 

Base 54, $12,800,000. 

Classified Locations, $19,500,000. 

DEFENSE NUCLEAR AGENCY 

Headquarters, Field Command, Johnston 
Island, $2,644,000. 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE DEPENDENT SCHOOLS 

Aschaffenburg, Germany, $8,151,000. 

Bad Kissingen, Germany, $1,620,000. 

Baumholder, Germany, $1,940,000. 

Erlangen, Germany, $3,890,000. 

Gelnhausen, Germany, $1,482,000. 

Giessen, Germany, $7,627,000. 

Wildflecken, Germany, $2,752,000. 

Keflavik, Iceland, $5,434,000. 

Aviano, Italy, $9,450,000. 

Pusan, Korea, $1,980,000. 

Seoul, Korea, $7,332,000. 

Brunssum, Netherlands, $8,863,000. 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE SECTION VI SCHOOLS 
Fort Buchanan, Puerto Rico, $9,110,000. 
NATIONAL SECURITY AGENCY 

Classified Locations, $11,250,000. 

STRATEGIC DEFENSE INITIATIVE ORGANIZATION 

Pacific Missile Range, Kwajalein, 
$16,000,000. 

SEC, 2402. FAMILY HOUSING. 

The Secretary of Defense may, using 
amounts appropriated pursuant to section 
2407(a)(10)(A), construct or acquire three 
Jamily housing units (including land acqui- 
sition) at classified locations in the total 
amount not to exceed $400,000. 
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SEC. 2403. IMPROVEMENTS TO MILITARY FAMILY 
HOUSING UNITS. 

Subject to Section 2825 of title 10, United 
States Code, the Secretary of Defense may, 
using amounts appropriated pursuant to 
section 2407(a)(10)(A), improve existing 
military family housing units in an amount 
not to exceed $113,000. 

SEC. 2404, AFCENT SCHOOL, 

The Secretary of Defense may, using 
amounts appropriated pursuant to section 
2407(a)(2), contribute funds in the amount 
of $8,863,000 to the Government of The 
Netheriands (in its capacity as construction 
agent) for the United States’ share of the 
cost of the International Elementary and 
High School project in Brunssum, Nether- 
lands. 

SEC. 2405. CONFORMING STORAGE FACILITIES, 

Section 2404(a) of the Military Construc- 
tion Authorization Act, 1987 (Public Law 
99-661), is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) AUTHORITY TO CoNSTRUCT.—The Secre- 
tary of Defense may, using not more than 
$10,000,000 appropriated for fiscal year 
1987, not more than $5,000,000 appropriated 
for fiscal year 1988, and not more than 
$9,300,000 appropriated for fiscal year 1989, 
carry out military construction projects not 
otherwise authorized by law for conforming 
storage facilities,” 

SEC. 2406. DEFENSE ACCESS ROADS. 

The Secretary of Defense may, using 
amounts appropriated pursuant to section 
2407(a)(5), make advances to the Secretary 
of Transportation for the construction of de- 
fense access roads under section 210 of title 
23, United States Code, at Fort Meade, 
Maryland, in the amount of $10,000,000. 

SEC. 2407. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS, DE- 
FENSE AGENCIES, 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Funds are hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated for fiscal years be- 
ginning after September 30, 1988, for mili- 
tary construction, land acquisition, and 
military family housing functions of the De- 
partment of Defense (other than the military 
departments), in the total amount of 
$748,000,000 as follows, 

(1) For military construction projects 
inside the United States authorized by sec- 
tion 2401(a), $260,761,000. 

(2) For military construction projects out- 
side the United States authorized by section 
2401(b), $289,010,000. 

(3) For military construction projects at 
Fort Sam Houston, Texas, authorized by sec- 
tion 2401(a) of the Military Construction 
Authorization Act, 1987, as amended, 
$23,000,000. 

(4) For military construction projects at 
Fort Lewis, Washington, authorized by sec- 
tion 101(a) of the Military Construction Au- 
thorization Act, 1985, $59,000,000. 

(5) For advances to the Secretary of Trans- 
portation for construction of defense access 
roads under section 210 of title 23, United 
States Code, $10,000,000. 

(6) For unspecified minor construction 
projects under section 2805 of title 10, 
United States Code, $6,000,000. 

(7) For contingency construction projects 
of the Secretary of Defense under section 
2804 of title 10, United States Code, 
$8,000,000. 

(8) For architectural and engineering serv- 
ices and for construction design under sec- 
tion 2807 of title 10, United States Code, 
$62,229,000. 

(9) For conforming storage facilities con- 
structed under the authority of section 2404 
of the Military Construction Authorization 
Act, 1987, as amended, $9,300,000. 
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(10) For military family housing func- 
tions— 

(A) for construction and acqusition of 
military family housing and facilities, 
$513,000; and 

(B) for support of military housing (in- 
cluding functions described in section 2833 
of title 10, United States Code), $20,187,000, 
of which not more than $17,179,000 may be 
obligated or expended for the leasing of mili- 
tary family housing units in foreign coun- 
tries. 

(b) LIMITATION OF TOTAL COST OF CONSTRUC- 
TION PrRovects.—Notwithstanding the cost 
variations authorized by section 2853 of 
title 10, United States Code, and any other 
cost variations authorized by law, the total 
cost of all projects carried out under section 
2401 may not exceed the total amount au- 
thorized to be appropriated under para- 
graphs (1) and (2) of subsection (a). 

TITLE V—NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY 
ORGANIZATION INFRASTRUCTURE 
SEC. 2501. AUTHORIZED CONSTRUCTION AND LAND 
ACQUISITION PROJECTS. 

The Secretary of Defense may make contri- 
butions for the North Atlantic Treaty Orga- 
nization Infrastructure Program as provid- 
ed in section 2806 of title 10, United States 
Code, in an amount not to exceed the sum of 
the amount authorized to be appropriated 
for this purpose in section 2502 and the 
amount collected from the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization as a result of construc- 
tion previously financed by the United 
States, 

SEC. 2502, AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS, 
NATO. 

Funds are hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated for fiscal years beginning after Sep- 
tember 30, 1988, for contributions by the 
Secretary of Defense under section 2806 of 
title 10, United States Code, for the share of 
the United States of the cost of projects for 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization In- 
frastructure Program, as authorized by sec- 
tion 2501, in the amount of $502,100,000. 
TITLE VI~GUARD AND RESERVE FACILITIES 
SEC. 2601, AUTHORIZED GUARD AND RESERVE CON- 

STRUCTION AND LAND ACQUISITION 
PROJECTS. 

There are authorized to be appropriated 
for fiscal years beginning after September 
30, 1988, for the costs of acquisition, archi- 
tectural and engineering services, and con- 
struction of facilities for the Guard and Re- 
serve Forces, and for contributions therefor, 
under chapter 133 of title 10, United States 
Code (including the cost of acquisition of 
land for those facilities), the following 
amounts: 

(1) For the Department of the Army— 

(A) for the Army National Guard of the 
United States, $161,838,000, and 

(B) for the Army Reserve, $80,155,000. 

(2) For the Department of the Navy, for 
the Naval and Marine Corps Reserves, 
$48,400,000. 

(3) For the Department of the Air Force— 

(A) for the Air National Guard of the 
United States, $151,140,000, and 

(B) for the Air Force Reserve, $58,800,000. 

TITLE VII—EXPIRATION OF 
AUTHORIZATIONS; EFFECTIVE DATE 
SEC. 2701. EXPIRATION OF AUTHORIZATIONS AND 
AMOUNTS REQUIRED TO BE SPECIFIED 
BY LAW. 

(a) EXPIRATION OF AUTHORIZATIONS AFTER 
Two VEARS. Except as provided in subsec- 
tion (b), all authorizations contained in 
titles I, II, III, IV, and V for military con- 
struction projects, land acquisition, family 
housing projects and facilities, and contri- 
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butions to the NATO Infrastructure Pro- 
gram (and authorizations of appropriations 
therefor) shall expire on October 1, 1990, or 
the date of the enactment of the Military 
Construction Authorization Act for fiscal 
year 1991, whichever is later. 

Exc. - ne provisions of subsec- 
tion (a) do not apply to authorizations for 
military construction projects, land acquisi- 
tion, family housing projects and facilities, 
and contributions to the NATO Infrastruc- 
ture Program (and authorizations of appro- 
priations therefor), for which appropriated 
funds have been obligated before October 1, 
1990, or the date of the enactment of the 
Military Construction Authorization Act for 
fiscal year 1991, whichever is later, for con- 
struction contracts, land acquisition, family 
housing projects and facilities, or contribu- 
tions to the NATO Infrastructure Program. 
SEC. 2702, EFFECTIVE DATE. 

This division shall take effect on October 
1, 1988, or the date of enactment of this Act, 
whichever is later. 

TITLE VII—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
PART A—MISCELLANEOUS 
SEC. 2801. PROHIBITION OF FUNDING FOR CERTAIN 
MILITARY CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS 
ON GUAM. 

(a) IN GeNERAL,—Except as provided in 
subsection (b), no funds appropriated pursu- 
ant to authorizations made by this division 
may be expended with respect to any con- 
tract for a military construction project on 
Guam if any work is carried out on such 
project by any person who is a nonimmi- 
grant described in section 101(a)(15)(H)(ii) 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act (8 
U.S.C. 1101(a)(15)(H) (it)). 

(b) Exception.—In any case in which there 
is no acceptable bid made in response to a 
solicitation by the Secretary of a military 
department for bids on a contract for a mili- 
tary construction project on Guam and the 
Secretary concerned makes a determination 
that the prohibition contained in subsection 
(a) is a significant deterrent to obtaining 
bids on such contract, the Secretary con- 
cerned may make another solicitation for 
bids on such contract and the prohibition 
contained in subsection (a) shall not apply 
to such contract after the 21-day period be- 
ginning with the date on which the Secre- 
tary concerned transmits a report concern- 
ing such contract to the Committee on 
Armed Services of the Senate and the House 
of Representatives. 

(c) EFFECTIVE Dark. Ihe provisions of this 
section shall apply to contracts entered into, 
amended, or otherwise modified on or after 
the date of the enactment of this Act. 

SEC. 2802, BROOKE ARMY MEDICAL CENTER. 

(a) INCREASE IN PROJECT AUTHORITY.—(1) 
Section 2401(a) of the Military Construction 
Authorization Act, 1987 (division B of 
Public Law 99-661; 100 Stat. 4034), is 
amended by striking out “$241,000,000" in 
the item relating to Fort Sam Houston, 
Texas under the heading relating to Defense 
Medical Facilities Office and inserting in 
lieu thereof 275, 000, 0% 

(2) The limitation on the total cost of 
projects carried out under section 2401 of 
such Act is hereby increased by $34,000,000. 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Section 
2403(a)(2) of such Act is amended by strik- 
ing out “but the” and all that follows 
through “beds”. 

SEC. 2803. COMMUNITY PLANNING ASSISTANCE. 

The Secretary of Defense may use the fol- 
lowing amounts to provide planning assist- 
ance to any local community located near 
the following installations if the Secretary 
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determines that the financial resources 
available to the community (by grant or oth- 
erwise) are inadequate: 

(1) Not more than $250,000 from funds ap- 
propriated to the Department of Defense for 
fiscal year 1989 for local communities locat- 
ed near the strategic homeport at Everett, 
Washington. 3 

(2) Not more than $250,000 from funds ap- 
propriated to the Department of Defense for 
fiscal year 1989 for local communities locat- 
ed near the newly established Light Infantry 
Division Post at Ft. Drum, New York. 

SEC. 2804. FORT DERUSSY, HA WAHI. 

(a) DESIGNATION. —The Armed Forces Recre- 
ation Center at Fort DeRussy, Hawaii, shall 
be known and designated as the “Dan 
Daniel Armed Forces Recreation Center”. 

(b) Usk. Ine Secretary of the Army shall 
administer that fort as the primary rest and 
recreation area for members of the Armed 
Forces in the Pacific. 

(c) PrRouterrion.—Notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, funds appropriated 
or otherwise available to the Department of 
Defense may not be used in any way, direct- 
ly or indirectly, for the purpose of selling, 
leasing, renting, excessing, or otherwise dis- 
posing of any portion of the land constitut- 
ing Fort DeRussy, Hawaii fas constituted 
on the date of the enactment of this Act). 

(d) IMPLMENTATION OF PLAN.—(1) Section 
2740(d) of the Military Construction Author- 
ization Act, 1987 (Public Law 99-661; 100 
Stat. 4051), is amended— 

(A) by striking out “PAYMENT OF EXCESS 
Into TREASURY” in the subsection heading 
and inserting in lieu thereof “Excess 
AMOUNT”; and 

(B) by striking out “shall deposit” and all 
that follows through the period and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “may use such amount 
for the implementation of the plan estab- 
lished by the Secretary of the Army on 
March 1, 1988, for the future use and devel- 
opment of Fort DeRussy, Hawaii, except 
that such amount may not be used to pay 
for the construction of non-appropriated- 
fund projects identified in such plan. The 
Secretary shall deposit any part of such 
amount not used for such purpose at the end 
of the ten-year period beginning on the date 
of the enactment of the Military Construc- 
tion Authorization Act, 1989, into the Treas- 
ury as miscellaneous receipts. ”. 

(2) Section 2332(d) of the Military Con- 
struction Authorization Act, 1988 and 1989 
(Public Law 100-180; 100 Stat. 1223), is 
amended— 

(A) by striking out “PAYMENT OF EXCESS 
INTO TREASURY” in the subsection heading 
and inserting in lieu thereof “EXCESS 
AMOUNT”; and 

(B) by striking out “shall deposit” and all 
that follows through the period and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “may use such amount 
for the implementation of the plan estab- 
lished by the Secretary of the Army on 
March 1, 1988, for the future use and devel- 
opment of Fort DeRussy, Hawaii, except 
that such amount may not be used to pay 
for the construction of non-appropriated- 
fund projects identified in such plan. The 
Secretary shall deposit any amount not used 
for such purpose at the end of the ten-year 
period beginning on the date of the enact- 
ment of the Military Construction Authori- 
zation Act, 1989, into the Treasury as mis- 
cellaneous receipts. ”. 

SEC. 2805. WURTSMITH AIR FORCE BASE, MICHIGAN. 

The library building located on the Wurts- 
mith Air Force Base, Michigan, is hereby 
designated as the “General Earl T. O'Lough- 
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lin Library”. Any reference to such building 

in a law, rule, map, document, record, or 

other paper of the United States shall be 
considered to be a reference to the “General 

Earl T. O'Loughlin Library”. 

PART B—REAL PROPERTY TRANSACTIONS 

SEC. 2811. LAND TRANSFER, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Administrator of 
General Services shali transfer, without re- 
imbursement being required or made, to the 
Secretary of the Navy approximately 6 acres 
of real property (including Building 197 lo- 
cated thereon) located at a site referred to as 
the Southeast Federal Center near the Wash- 
ington Navy Yard, Washington, D.C., and 
bounded on the east by Issac Hull Avenue, 
on the north by Tingey Street, on the west by 
Buildings 116 and 118, and on the south by 
property owned by the Department of the 
Navy. 

(b) Desian or BU. -e Secretary of 
the Navy shall use not more than $9,200,000 
of the amount appropriated pursuant to sec- 
tion 2205(a/(4) to initiate the redesign of 
Building 197 referred to in subsection (a). 
SEC. 2812. LAND TRANSFER, SUITLAND, MARYLAND. 

The Administrator of General Services, 
after consultation with the Secretary of the 
Navy, shall determine to be excess property 
such vacant land, located at the Suitland 
Federal Center, Suitland, Maryland, as (1) 
will accommodate the needs of the Depart- 
ment of the Navy for its construction and 
operation of the Naval Intelligence Com- 
mand Headquarters authorized by section 
2201(a), and (2) will be consistent with the 
current and future needs of the General 
Services Administration for use and devel- 
opment of such land, as anticipated by the 
Administrator of General Services. The Ad- 
ministrator and the Secretary of the Navy 
shall jointly determine the acreage and loca- 
tion of such land. The Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services shall transfer such excess prop- 
erty to the Department of the Navy without 
reimbursement being made or required. 

SEC. 2813. LAND TRANSFER, RESERVE FORCES 
TRAINING CENTER, ALAMEDA COUNTY, 
CALIFORNIA. 

(a) IN GERA. Subject to subsections (b) 
through (d), the Secretary of the Army may 
convey— 

(1) approzimately 35 acres of real proper- 
ty, and improvements thereon, at the Re- 
serve Forces Training Center, County of Ala- 
meda, California, to the County of Alameda, 
California; and 

(2) approximately 12 acres of real proper- 
ty, and improvements therein, at such 
Center to the City of Dublin, California, 
in exchange for the property described in 
subsection (b). 

(b) CONSIDERATION.—In exchange for the 
property described in subsection (a), the Sec- 
retary shall obtain all right, title, and inter- 
est to 450 acres of real property, and im- 
provements thereon, from the East Bay Re- 
gional Park District, County of Alameda, 
California, the fair market value of which is 
at least equal to the real property conveyed 
by the Secretary under subsection la). 

(c) LEGAL DESCRIPTION AND SURVEYS.—The 
exact acreage and legal description of the 
real property to be conveyed under subsec- 
tion (a) shall be determined by surveys that 
are satisfactory to the Secretary. The cost of 
such surveys shall be borne by the county, 
city, and park district. 

(d) ADDITIONAL TERMS AND CONDITIONS.— 
The Secretary may require such additional 
terms and conditions in connection with the 
conveyances made under this section as the 
Secretary considers appropriate to protect 
the interests of the United States. 
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SEC. 2814. LAND CONVEYANCE, OKALOOSA COUNTY, 
FLORIDA. 

Section 809(c) of the Military Construc- 
tion Authorization Act, 1979 (Public Law 
95-356; 92 Stat. 587), is amended by insert- 
ing the following before the period: “and a 
parcel containing a total of 42 acres”, 

SEC, 2815. LAND CONVEYANCE, ORANGE COUNTY, 
CALIFORNIA, 

(a) TRANSFER.—Subject to subsections (b) 
through íd), the Secretary of the Navy may 
convey to Orange County, California, an 
easement for the construction and mainte- 
nance of flood control improvements by the 
County on approximately 32 acres of land at 
the northern end of Marine Corps Air Sta- 
tion, El Toro, along with any temporary 
rights needed to construct such improve- 
ments. 

(b) ConsipERATION.—(1) In partial consid- 
eration for the conveyance under subs....ion 
(a), the Secretary shall receive 

(1) approximately one and one-half acres 
of land adjacent to Marine Corps Air Sta- 
tion, Tustin, California; and 

(2) flood control improvements to Marine 
Corps Air Station, El Toro. 

(2) The county flood control improvements 
and any additional flood control improve- 
ments shall be constructed at no cost to the 
United States. 

(ce) Suh s. e exact acreages and legal 
descriptions of the real property conveyed 
under this section shall be determined by 
surveys satisfactory to the Secretary. Such 
surveys shall be made at no cost to the 
United States. 

(d) ADDITIONAL TERMS.—The Secretary may 
require additional terms and conditions in 
connection with the conveyances of real 
property under this section as the Secretary 
considers appropriate to protect the United 
States. 

DIVISION C—OTHER NATIONAL DEFENSE 

AUTHORIZATIONS 


TITLE I—DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY 
NATIONAL SECURITY PROGRAMS 
SEC. 3101. SHORT TITLE. 

This title may be cited as the “Department 
of Energy National Security Authorization 
Act for Fiscal Year 1989”. 

PART A—NATIONAL SECURITY PROGRAMS 
AUTHORIZATIONS 
SEC. 3111. OPERATING EXPENSES. 

Funds are authorized to be appropriated 
to the Department of Energy for fiscal year 
1989 for operating expenses incurred in car- 
rying out national security programs fin- 
cluding scientific research and development 
in support of the Armed Forces, strategic 
and critical materials necessary for the 
common defense, and military applications 
of nuclear energy and related management 
and support activities) as follows: 

(1) For weapons activities, $3,567,629,000, 
to be allocated as follows: 

(A) For research and development, 
$1,052,546,000. 

(B) For weapons testing, $524,238,000. 

(C) For production and surveillance, 
$1,909,445,000. 

(D) For nuclear directed energy weapons 
research, development, and testing, 
$25 2,254,000. 

(E) For the defense inertial confinement 
fusion program, $155,530,000. 

(F) For program direction, $81,400,000. 

(2) For defense nuclear materials produc- 
tion, $1,572,772,000, to be allocated as fol- 
lows: 

(A) For uranium enrichment for naval re- 
actors, $169,000,000. 

(B) For other uranium enrichment, $0.00. 
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(C) For production reactor operations, 
$603,976, 000. 

(D) For processing of defense nuclear ma- 
terials, including naval reactors fuel, 
$511,717,000, of which $72,300,000 shall be 
used for special isotope separation. 

(E) For supporting services, $259,679. 

(F) For program direction, $28,400,000. 

(3) For environmental restoration and 
management of defense waste and transpor- 
tation, $689,624,000, to be allocated as fol- 
lows: 

(A) For environmental restoration, 
$120,925,000. Such funds may also be used 
for plant and capital equipment. 

(B) For waste operation and projects, 
$532,042,000. 

(C) For waste research and development, 
$58,400,000. 

(D) For hazardous waste process planning, 
$8,377,000. 

(E) For 
$9,720,000. 

(F) For program direction, $3,100,000. 

(4) For verification and control technolo- 
gy, $131,200,000. 

(5) For nuclear materials safeguards and 
security technology development program, 
$75,400,000. 


transportation management, 


(6) For security investigations, 
$40,000,000. 
(7) For naval reactors development, 
$555,400,000. 


SEC. 3112, PLANT AND CAPITAL EQUIPMENT. 

Funds are authorized to be appropriated 
to the Department of Energy for fiscal year 
1989 for plant and capital equipment (in- 
cluding maintenance, restoration, planning, 
construction, acquisition, modification of 
facilities, and the continuation of projects 
authorized in prior years, land acquisition 
related thereto, and acquisition and fabrica- 
tion of capital equipment nol related to con- 
struction) necessary for national security 
programs as follows: 

(1) For weapons activities; 

Project 89-D-101, general plant projects, 
various locations, $26,500,000. 

Project 89-D-121, general plant projects, 
various locations, $29,194,000. 

Project 89-D-122, production waste stor- 
age facilities, Y-12 Plant, Oak Ridge, Ten- 
nessee, $2,000,000. 

Project 89-D-125, plutonium recovery 
modification project, Rocky Flats Plant, 
Golden, Colorado, $18,000,000. 

Project 89-D-126, environmental, safety, 
and health upgrade, Phase II, Mound Plant, 
Miamisburg, Ohio, $800,000. 

Project 88-D-102, sanitary wastewater sys- 
tems consolidation, Los Alamos National 
Laboratory, Los Alamos, New Mevxico, 
$7,600,000. 

Project 88-D-103, seismic upgrade, Build- 
ing 111, Lawrence Livermore National Lab- 
oratory, Livermore, California, $5,400,000. 

Project 88-D-104, safeguards and security 
upgrade, Phase II, Los Alamos National 
Laboratory, Los Alamos, New Mexico, 
$7,300,000. 

Project 88-D-105, special nuclear materi- 
als research and development laboratory re- 
placement, Los Alamos National Laborato- 
ry, Los Alamos, New Mexico, $22,000,000. 

Project 88-D-106, nuclear weapons re- 
search, development, and testing facilities 
revitalization, Phase II, various locations, 


$72,352,000. 

Project 88-D-122, facilities capability as- 
surance program, various locations, 
$79,341,000. 


Project 88-D-123, security enhancements, 
Panter Plant, Amarillo, Texas, $7,500,000. 
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Project 88-D-124, fire protection upgrade, 
various locations, $6,500,000. 

Project 88-D-125, high explosive machin- 
ing facility, Panter Plant, Amarillo, Texas, 
$13,000,000. 

Project 88-D-126, personnel radiological 
monitoring laboratories, various locations, 
$5,000,000. 

Project 87-D-104, safeguards and security 
enhancement, Phase II, Lawrence Livermore 
National Laboratory, Livermore, California, 
$8,500,000. 

Project 87-D-122, short-range attack mis- 
sile II (SRAM II) warhead production facili- 
ties, various locations, $26,000,000. 

Project 86-D-103, decontamination and 
waste treatment facility, Lawrence Liver- 
more National Laboratory, Livermore, Cali- 
fornia, $12,000,000. 

Project 86-D-104, strategic defenses facili- 
ty, Sandia National Laboratories, Albuquer- 
que, New Mexico, $3,237,000. 

Project 86-D-123, environmental hazards 
elimination, various locations, $5,203,000. 

Project 86-D-130, tritium loading facility 
replacement, Savannah River Plant, Aiken, 
South Carolina, $31,800,000. 

Project 85-D-102, nuclear weapons re- 
search, development, and testing facilities 
revitalization, Phase I, various locations, 
$6,800,000. 

Project 85-D-105, combined device assem- 
bly facility, Nevada Test Site, Nevada, 
$12,200,000. 

Project 85-D-112, enriched uranium recov- 
ery improvements, Y-12 Plant, Oak Ridge, 
Tennessee, $1,281,000. 

Project 84-D-124, environmental improve- 
ments, Y-12 Plant, Oak Ridge, Tennessee, 
$4,775,000. 

Project 84-D-211, safeguards and site secu- 
rity upgrading, Y-12 Plant, Oak Ridge, Ten- 
nessee, $2,775,000. 

(2) For materials production: 

Project 89-D-140, additional separations 
safeguards, Savannah River, South Caroli- 
na, $5,300,000. 

Project 89-D-141, M-area waste disposal, 
Savannah River, South Carolina, $3,600,000. 

Project 89-D-142, reactor effluent cooling 
water thermal mitigation, Savannah River, 
South Carolina, $1,000,000. 

Project 89-D-146, general plant projects, 
various locations, $35,260,000. 

Project 89-D-148, improved reactor con- 
finement system, design only, Savannah 
River, South Carolina, $2,000,000. 

Project 88-D-153, additional reactor safe- 
guards, Savannah River, South Carolina, 
$5,700,000. 

Project 88-D-154, new production reactor, 
design only, site to be determined, 
$35,000,000. 

Project 87-D-152, environmental protec- 
tion plantwide, Savannah River, South 
Carolina, $2,224,000. 

Project 87-D-159, environmental, health, 
and safety improvements, Phases I, II, and 
III, Feed Materials Production Center, Fer- 
nald, Ohio, $50,000,000. 

Project 86-D-148, special isotope separa- 
tion project, Idaho Falls, Idaho, $28,000,000. 

Project 86-D-149, productivity retention 
program, Phases I, II. III. and IV, various 
locations, $72,140,000. 

Project 86-D-152, reactor electrical distri- 
bution system, Savannah River, South Caro- 
lina, $6,000,000. 

Project 86-D-156, plantwide safeguards 
systems, Savannah River, South Carolina, 
$12,800,000. 

Project 85-D-139, fuel processing restora- 
tion, Idaho Fuels Processing Facility, Idaho 
National Engineering Laboratory, Idaho, 
$65,000,000. 
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Project 84-D-134, safeguards and security 
improvements, plantwide, Savannah River, 
South Carolina, $11,584,000. 

Project 82-D-124, restoration of produc- 
tion capabilities, Phases II, III, IV, and V, 
various locations, $5,879,000. 

(3) For defense waste and environmental 
restoration, 

Project 89-D-170, general plant projects, 
waste operations and projects, and waste re- 
search and development, various locations, 
$28,000,000. 

Project 89-D-171, Idaho National Engi- 
neering Laboratory road renovation, Idaho, 
$4,000,000. 

Project 89-D-172, Hanford environmental 
compliance, Richland, Washington, 
$12,000,000. 

Project 89-D-173, tank farm ventilation 
upgrade, Richland, Washington, $1,800,000. 

Project 89-D-174, replacement high level 
waste evaporator, Savannah River, South 
Carolina, $3,520,000. 

Project 89-D-175, hazardous waste/mixed 
waste disposal facility, Savannah River, 
South Carolina, $3,500,000. 

Project 88-D-173, Hanford waste vitrifica- 
tion plant, Richland, Washington, 
$22,500,000. 

Project 87-D-173, 242-A evaporator crys- 
tallizer upgrade, Richland, Washington, 
$1,944,000. 

Project 87-D-177, test reactor area liquid 
radioactive waste cleanup system, Phase III, 
Idaho National Engineering Laboratory, 
Idaho, $911,000. 

Project 87-D-180, burial ground expan- 
sion, Savannah River, South Carolina, 
$2,068,000. 

Project 87-D-181, diversion box and pump 
pit containment buildings, Savannah River, 
South Carolina, $6,371,000. 

Project 86-D-175, Idaho National Engi- 
neering Laboratory security upgrade, Idaho, 
$2,084,000. 

Project 83-D-148, nonradioactive hazard- 
ous waste management, Savannah River, 
South Carolina, $13,000,000. 

Project 81-T-105, defense waste processing 
facility, Savannah River, South Carolina, 
$92,462,000. 

(4) For naval reactors development; 

Project 89-N-101, general plant projects, 
various locations, $7,000,000. 

Project 89-N-102, heat transfer test facili- 
ty, Knolls Atomic Power Laboratory, Nis- 
kayuna, New York, $2,800,000. 

Project 89-N-103, advanced test reactor 
modifications, Test Reactor Area, Idaho Na- 
tional Engineering Laboratory, Idaho, 
$1,600,000. 

Project 89-N-104, power system upgrade, 
Naval Reactors Facility, Idaho, $600,000. 

Project 88-N-102, expended core facility 
receiving station, Naval Reactors Facility, 
Idaho, $5,900,000. 

Project 88-N-103, material handling and 
storage modifications, Knolls Atomic Power 
Laboratory, Niskayuna, New York, 
$2,700,000. 

Project 88-N-104, prototype availability 
facilities, Knolls Atomic Power Laboratory, 
Kesselring Site, West Milton, New York, 
$6,000,000. 

(5) For capital equipment not related to 
construction: 

(A) For weapons activities, $272,254,000, 
including $8,240,000 for the defense inertial 
confinement fusion program. 

(B) For materials 
$102,500,000. 

(C) For defense waste and environmental 
restoration, $52,716,000. 

(D) For verification and control technolo- 
gy, $8,400,000. 
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(E) For nuclear safeguards and security, 
$4,800,000. 

(F) For naval reactors development, 
$48,000,000. 
SEC. 3113. FUNDING LIMITATIONS. 


(a) PROGRAMS, PROJECTS, AND ACTIVITIES OF 
THE DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY RELATING TO THE 
STRATEGIC DEFENSE INITIATIVE.—Of the funds 
appropriated to the Department of Energy 
for fiscal year 1989 for operating expenses 
and plant and capital equipment, not more 
than $285,000,000 may be obligated or ex- 
pended for programs, projects, and activities 
of the Department of Energy relating to the 
Strategic Defense Initiative. 

(b) INERTIAL CONFINEMENT Fusion.—Of the 
funds appropriated to the Department of 
Energy for fiscal year 1989 for operating ex- 
penses and plant and capital equipment, 
not less than $163,770,000 shall be obligated 
or expended for the defense inertial confine- 
ment fusion program. 

(c) SRAM II. Funds appropriated to the 
Department of Energy for fiscal year 1989 
for facilities for production of the warhead 
for the short-range attack missile II (SRAM 
II) (project 87-D-122) may be obligated 
only— 

(1) for facilities which are suitable for pro- 
duction of a warhead compatible with both 
the SRAM-A and the SRAM II; and 

(2) after the Nuclear Weapons Council cer- 
tifies that the design of the warhead is com- 
patible with both the SRAM-A and the 
SRAM II. 

(d) New PRODUCTION ReacTor.—(1) Funds 
appropriated to the Department of Energy 
for fiscal years 1988 and 1989 for the design 
of a new production reactor (project 88-D- 
154) may be obligated or erpended— 

(A) only for a design that meets the re- 
quirements described in paragraph (2); 

(B) only after the Secretary of Energy 
makes the certification required by para- 
graph (3); and 

C/ only after the report described in para- 
graph (4) has been available to the commit- 
tees named in that paragraph for at least 30 
days. 

(2) The technology selected and the design 
for the new production reactor shall— 

(A) provide the highest levels of environ- 
mental protection and of safety for plant 
and operating personnel; 

(B) meet or exceed current Nuclear Regu- 
latory Commission safety requirements for 
commercial nuclear facilities; and 

(C) provide, to the maximum extent feasi- 
ble, passive safety inherent in the design, 
operability, productivity, minimum life- 
cycle costs, minimum investment costs, and 
maximum return on investment. 

(3) The Secretary of Energy, in consulta- 
tion with the Nuclear Regulatory Commis- 
sion and such other experts as the Secretary 
considers appropriate, shall certify that the 
design of the reactor will meet the require- 
ment specified in paragraph (2)(A). 

(4) The Secretary of Energy shall submit to 
the Committees on Armed Services and on 
Appropriations of the Senate and House of 
Representatives a report describing the tech- 
nology to be applied in the new production 
reactor, the basis for the selection of the 
technology, and the compatibility of the 
technology with the requirements described 
in paragraph (2). 


Part B—RECURRING GENERAL PROVISIONS 
SEC. 3121. REPROGRAMMING. 


(a) NOTICE To ConGrRess.—(1) Except as 
otherwise provided in this title— 
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(A) no amount appropriated pursuant to 
this title may be used for any program in 
excess of the lesser of— 

(i) 105 percent of the amount authorized 
for that program by this title; or 

(ii) $10,000,000 more than the amount au- 
thorized for that program by this title; and 

(B) no amount appropriated pursuant to 
this title may be used for any program 
which has not been presented to, or request- 
ed of, the Congress. 

(2) An action described in paragraph (1) 
may be taken after a period of 30 calendar 
days (not including any day on which either 
House of Congress is not in session because 
of adjournment of more than three calendar 
days to a day certain) has passed after re- 
ceipt by the Committees on Armed Services 
and Appropriations of the Senate and House 
of Representatives of notice from the Secre- 
tary of Energy (in this title referred to as the 
Secretary containing a full and complete 
statement of the action proposed to be taken 
and the facts and circumstances relied upon 
in support of such proposed action. 

(b) LIMITATION ON AMOUNT OBLIGATED,—In 
no event may the total amount of funds obli- 
gated pursuant to this title exceed the total 
amount authorized to be appropriated by 
this title. 

SEC. 3122. LIMITS ON GENERAL PLANT PROJECTS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary may carry 
out any construction project under the gen- 
eral plant projects provisions authorized by 
this title if the total estimated cost of the 
construction project does not exceed 
$1,200,000. 

(b) REPORT TO ConGress.—If at any time 
during the construction of any general plant 
project authorized by this title, the estimat- 
ed cost of the project is revised because of 
unforeseen cost variations and the revised 
cost of the project exceeds $1,200,000, the 
Secretary shall immediately furnish a com- 
plete report to the Committees on Armed 
Services and Appropriations of the Senate 
and House of Representatives explaining the 
reasons for the cost variation. 

SEC. 3123. LIMITS ON CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—(1) Except as provided in 
paragraph (2), construction on a construc- 
tion project may not be started or addition- 
al obligations incurred in connection with 
the project above the total estimated cost, 
whenever the current estimated cost of the 
construction project, which is authorized by 
section 3112 of this title, or which is in sup- 
port of national security programs of the 
Department of Energy and was authorized 
by any previous Act, exceeds by more than 
25 percent the higher of— 

(A) the amount authorized for the project; 


or 

B/ the amount of the total estimated cost 
for the project as shown in the most recent 
budget justification data submitted to the 
Congress. 

(2) An action described in paragraph (1) 
may be taken after a period of 30 calendar 
days (not including any day on which either 
House of Congress is not in session because 
of adjournment of more than three calendar 
days to a day certain) has passed after re- 
ceipt by the Committees on Armed Services 
and Appropriations of the Senate and House 
of Representatives of notice from the Secre- 
tary of Energy (in this title referred to as the 
“Secretary”) containing a full and complete 
statement of the action proposed to be taken 
and the facts and circumstances relied upon 
in support of such proposed action. 

(b) Exception.—Subsection (a) shall not 
apply to any construction project which has 
a current estimated cost of less than 
$5,000,000. 
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SEC. 3124. FUND TRANSFER AUTHORITY. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Funds appropriated pur- 
suant to this title may be transferred to 
other agencies of the Government for the 
performance of the work for which the funds 
were appropriated, and funds so transferred 
may be merged with the appropriations of 
the agency to which the funds are trans- 
Jerred. 

(b) SPECIFIC TRANSFER.—The Secretary of 
Defense may transfer to the Secretary of 
Energy not more than $100,000,000 of the 
funds appropriated for fiscal year 1989 to 
the Department of Defense for research, de- 
velopment, test, and evaluation for the De- 
fense Agencies for the performance of work 
on the Strategic Defense Initiative. Funds so 
transferred— 

(1) may be used only for research, develop- 
ment, and testing for nuclear directed 
energy weapons, including plant and cap- 
ital equipment related thereto; 

(2) shall be merged with the appropria- 
tions of the Department of Energy; and 

(3) may not be included in calculating the 
amount of funds obligated or expended for 
purposes of the funding limitation in sec- 
tion 3113fa). 

SEC. 3125. AUTHORITY FOR CONSTRUCTION DESIGN. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—(1) Within the amounts 
authorized by this title for plant engineering 
and design, the Secretary may carry out ad- 
vance planning and construction designs 
(including architectural and engineering 
services) in connection with any proposed 
construction project if the total estimated 
cost for such planning and design does not 
exceed $2,000,000. 

(2) In any case in which the total estimat- 
ed cost for such planning and design exceeds 
$300,000, the Secretary shall notify the Com- 
mittees on Armed Services and Appropria- 
tions of the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives in writing of the details of such 
project at least 30 days before any funds are 
obligated for design services for such project. 

(b) SPECIFIC AUTHORITY REQUIRED.—In any 
case in which the total estimated cost for 
advance planning and construction design 
in connection with any construction project 
exceeds $2,000,000, funds for such design 
must be specifically authorized by law, 

SEC. 3126. AUTHORITY FOR EMERGENCY CONSTRUC- 
TION DESIGN. 

In addition to the advance planning and 
construction design authorized by section 
3112, the Secretary may perform planning 
and design utilizing available funds for any 
Department of Energy defense activity con- 
struction project whenever the Secretary de- 
termines that the design must proceed expe- 
ditiously in order to meet the needs of na- 
tional defense or to protect property or 
human life. 

SEC. 3127. FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR ALL NATIONAL SE- 
CURITY PROGRAMS OF THE DEPART- 
MENT OF ENERGY. 

Subject to the provisions of appropriation 
Acts, amounts appropriated pursuant to this 
title for management and support activities 
and for general plant projects are available 
for use, when necessary, in connection with 
all national security programs of the De- 
partment of Energy. 

SEC. 3128. AVAILABILITY OF FUNDS. 

When so specified in an appropriation 
Act, amounts appropriated for operating ex- 
penses or for plant and capital equipment 
may remain available until expended. 

PART C—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 
SEC. 3131, REVIEW OF THE INERTIAL CONFINEMENT 
FUSION PROGRAM. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT.—(1) Within 30 days 

after the date of the enactment of this Act, 
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the Secretary of Energy shall establish a 
review body to be known as the Program 
Review Group on Inertial Confinement 
Fusion (hereinafter in this section referred 
to as the “Review Group”). 

(2) It shall be the function of the group to 
review thoroughly the accomplishments, 
management, goals, and anticipated contri- 
butions of the defense inertial confinement 
fusion program. 

(3) The Secretary of Energy shall appoint 
to serve on the Review Group only persons 
who, because of recent training and experi- 
ence in the scientific disciplines associated 
with the development and testing of nuclear 
weapons, are most qualified to make find- 
ings of fact and recommendations to the 
Congress and the President concerning that 
program. 

(b) ReEport.—The Review Group shall 
submit to the Secretary and the Committee 
on Appropriations and on Armed Services of 
the Senate and House of Representatives 
written reports containing the results of its 
review, together with such recommendations 
regarding priorities for future work in the 
inertial confinement fusion program as it 
determines appropriate, as follows: 

(1) An interim report shall be submitted 
before January 15, 1990. 

(2) A final report shall be submitted before 
September 15, 1990. 

(c) TERMINATION.—Upon the submission of 
its final report, the Review Group shall 
cease to exist. 

SEC. 3132. MEMBERSHIP OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS 
COUNCIL, 

Section 179(a) of title 10, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out paragraph 
(1) and inserting in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: 

“(1) The Under Secretary of Defense for 
Acquisition. 


TITLE II—NATIONAL DEFENSE STOCKPILE 
SEC. 3201. AUTHORIZED DISPOSALS. 


(a) AuTHoRITY.—Notwithstanding section 
5(b) of the Strategic and Critical Materials 
Stock Piling Act (50 U.S.C. 98d(b/) but sub- 
ject to section 3202, the President may 
during fiscal year 1989 dispose of materials 
in the National Defense Stockpile in accord- 
ance with this section. The value of the ma- 
terials disposed of may not exceed 
$180,000,000 and may only be made from the 
list in subsection (b). 

(b) MATERIALS AUTHORIZED To BE Dis- 
POSED.—Any disposal pursuant to the au- 
thority in subsection ía) shall be made from 
the following materials in the National De- 
fense Stockpile, such materials having been 
determined to be excess to stockpile require- 
ments: 


Material Quantities 
Asbestos, chrysotile..... 7,710 short tons 
Diamond, 540,000 carats 

industrial, stones. 
ie TP ERN 772,000 pounds 
Manganese dioxide, 15,000 short dry tons 
battery grade. 
Manganese ore, 292,000 short dry 
metallurgical tons 
grade. 
. 5,000 flasks 
Mica, muscovite film.. 15,000 pounds 
Silicon Carbide . 10,000 short tons 
Silver (all programs)... 13,000,000 troy 
ounces 
Thorium nitrate. . 50,000 pounds 
. 7.300 metrie tons 
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Material Quantities 


Tungsten ores & 450,000 pounds of 


concentrates. contained tungsten 
Vegetable tannins, 3,500 long tons 
chestnut. 
Vegetable tannins, 8,000 long tons 
quebracho. 


SEC. 3202. CONDITIONS ON DISPOSALS. 

(a) RECEIPTS REQUIRED DURING FY 89.— 
Any disposal authorized by section 3201 
shall be carried out in such a manner as to 
ensure that payment for the full amount due 
the United States for the materials disposed 
of is received by the United States during 
fiscal year 1989. 

(b) REQUIRED MATERIAL UPGRADING.— 
During fiscal year 1989, the President shall 
obligate $20,000,000 in funds in the Nation- 
al Defense Stockpile Transaction Fund to 
carry out a pilot program for the upgrade of 
materials in the National Defense Stockpile 
as follows: 

(1) $10,000,000 shall be obligated to up- 
grade bauxite to aluminum. 

(2) $5,000,000 shall be obligated to upgrade 
cobalt. 

(3) $5,000,000 shall be obligated to upgrade 
nickel. 

(ce) REQUIRED ACQUISITIONS.—During fiscal 
year 1989, the President shall obligate 
$160,000,000 in funds in the National De- 
Sense Stockpile Transaction Fund to acquire 
strategic and critical materials for the Na- 
tional Defense Stockpile in accordance with 
this subsection. The materials which may be 
acquired, and the maximum quantity in 
which any such material may be acquired, 
are as follows: 


Material Quantities 


50,000 troy ounces 
50,000 troy ounces 
10,000 kilograms 
3,000 short tons 


Chrome metal, high 
purity. 
Nickel, high purity... 5,000 short tons 


5,000 short tons 
400,000 long dry tons 


Titanium sponge. 
Bauxite, metal 

grade, Jamaican 

type. 

(d) OUTLAY Limrration.—Subsections (b) 
and (c) shall be carried out so as to ensure 
that of the funds obligated under those sub- 
sections, the amount expended during fiscal 
year 1989 does not exceed $90,000,000. The 
remainder of those funds shall be expended 
during fiscal year 1990. 

TITLE HI—CIVIL DEFENSE 
SEC. 3301. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATION. 

There is hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated $160,393,000 for fiscal year 1989 for the 
purpose of carrying out the Federal Civil De- 
fense Act of 1950 (50 U.S.C. App. 2251 et 
seq.). 

Amend the title so as to read: “A bill 
to authorize appropriations for 
fiscal year 1989 for military activi- 
ties of the Department of Defense, 
for military construction, and for 
defense activities of the Depart- 
ment of Energy, to prescribe per- 
sonnel strengths for such fiscal 
year for the Armed Forces, and for 
other purposes.“. 

The CHAIRMAN. No amendments 
to said substitute, as modified and as 
amended, are in order except amend- 
ments designated in House Report 
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100-579. Said amendments shall be 
considered only in the order and 
manner specified and shall be consid- 
ered as having been read. Debate time 
specified for each amendment shall be 
equally divided and controlled by the 
proponent of the amendment and a 
Member opposed thereto. 

No amendments, except for amend- 
ments printed in section 3 of House 
Report 100-579, are subject to amend- 
ment—except as specified in House 
Resolution 435 or House Report 100- 
579—or to a demand for a division of 
the question. Debate on any amend- 
ment offered to amendments designat- 
ed in section 3 of House Report 100- 
579 is limited to 10 minutes, equally di- 
vided and controlled by the proponent 
of the amendment and a Member op- 
posed thereto. Any amendment under 
consideration when the Committee of 
the Whole rises on a legislative day 
shall be completed when the Commit- 
tee of the Whole next resumes its sit- 
ting on H.R. 4264. 

Pro forma amendments for the pur- 
pose of debate shall be in order only if 
offered by the chairman or ranking 
minority member of the Committee on 
Armed Services, and any general 
debate specified in House Resolution 
435 shall be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

It is now in order to consider the 
amendment printed in section 1 of 
House Report 100-579, relating to 
naming a submarine for the late Hon- 
orable Melvin Price. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ASPIN 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
designate the amendment. 

The text of the amendment is as fol- 
lows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Asrın: At the 
end of title IX of division A (page 163, after 
line 6), insert the following new section: 


SEC. 394. NAMING OF TRIDENT SUBMARINE AS U.S.S. 
MELVIN PRICE. 


It is the sense of Congress that the Secre- 
tary of the Navy should name the next Tri- 
dent ballistic missile submarine to be named 
after the enactment of this Act as the U.S.S. 
Melvin Price. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Aspin] will be recognized for 15 min- 
utes and a Member opposed will be 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. ASPIN]. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ANNUN- 
210]. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise to compliment and commend the 
distinguished chairman of the House 
Armed Services Committee, Honorable 
Les Aspin, and the ranking minority 
member of the committee, Honorable 
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BILL DICKINSON, for bringing to the 
floor of the House of Representatives 
this amendment to the Department of 
Defense authorization bill for fiscal 
year 1989, to express the sense of Con- 
gress that the next Trident ballistic 
missile submarine deployed after the 
enactment of this legislation should be 
named the U.S.S. Melvin Price. 

It is truly fitting to name this sub- 
marine in honor of Mel Price, because 
of his life-long service to our country, 
and his numerous contributions to im- 
proving the strength and readiness of 
our defense forces. 

Mel was my close and dear friend for 
more than 44 years, and I have person- 
ally witnessed the tremendous mod- 
ernization of our military forces which 
has been achieved under his able lead- 
ership and vision. 

Mel Price served in the U.S. Army, 
and in fact, was in the service at the 
time he was first elected to Congress 
in 1944. His years of service in the 
military gave him a unique awareness 
of the problems and challenges which 
confront our men and women in uni- 
form. 

During the 44 years Mel served in 
the House of Representatives, he 
gained the respect and admiration of 
his colleagues for his expertise on de- 
fense matters. He served as chairman 
of the House Armed Services Commit- 
tee for 10 years, and was the current 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Re- 
search and Development, overseeing 
the development of new weapons sys- 
tems. Also, he was an original member 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy from 1946 until it disbanded in 
1977, and helped to write the Price-An- 
derson Act which established the basis 
for the first regulations of the nuclear 
power industry. 

Mr. Chairman, Mel Price dedicated 
his life to public service, and he has 
left a lasting imprint on the Armed 
Forces of the United States. There- 
fore, as one of the sponsors of this 
amendment which recognizes the tre- 
mendous contributions of a great 
American to the defense of our 
Nation, I urge my colleagues in the 
House of Representatives to extend 
their bipartisan support and vote 
“aye.” 

Mr. GRAY of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Chairman, I 
am happy to yield to my colleague, the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. GRAY of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I want to thank my dear friend 
from Illinois, Mr. ANNUNZIO, for taking 
this time to announce the pending 
vote on naming a nuclear submarine 
and associate myself with everything 
said about our dear friend, Mel Price. 

Mr. Chairman, what a great Ameri- 
can, what a great public servant. Sixty 
years of distinguished service, a 
member of the St. Clair, IL, county 
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board, a member of the Armed Forces, 
10 years as a top aide to a Congress- 
man, and 44 years as an outstanding 
chairman and Member of this body. 

Mr. Chairman, yesterday our be- 
loved Speaker, Jim WRIGHT, delivered 
a beautiful eulogy at the funeral for 
Mel in Belleville, IL. I was privileged 
to speak along with our senior Senator 
ALAN Drxon. The mass and the music 
were simply beautiful. 

I urge all my colleagues to vote in 
favor of this fitting memorial to our 
dear friend of 44 years, Mel Price. 
Thank you. 
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Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask that I be given the 15 minutes al- 
lotted to this side. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. DICKINSON] is rec- 
ognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in very strong 
support of this amendment to express 
the sense of Congress that the next 
Trident submarine should be named 
for our late distinguished colleague, 
Melvin Price. 

I can think of no more fitting tribute 
to a man who dedicated most of his 
life to ensuring a strong defense for 
his country. The Trident submarine is 
a cornerstone of the strategic deter- 
rent that has performed so well over 
these past 40 years in preventing war 
and keeping the peace. This is what 
Mel Price worked so hard for, so long 
to achieve. 

Mel, of course, played a key role in 
the development of the nuclear-pow- 
ered ships and submarines the Navy 
now sails around the world. As both a 
member and then chairman of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
Mel Price worked diligently to see to it 
not only that our Navy was brought 
into the nuclear age, but that it was 
done in a safe and prudent manner. 

As the first chairman of the Re- 
search and Development Subcommit- 
tee of the Armed Services Committee, 
Mel continued to monitor and advance 
the state of the art of the nuclear 
Navy. In his tenure he saw the devel- 
opment and deployment of many 
classes of nuclear submarines and sur- 
face vessels, including the latest gen- 
eration of nuclear attack submarines 
and, of course, the Trident submarine. 

Mr. Chairman, Trident submarines 
are now on patrol 24 hours a day, 365 
days a year. They, like their nuclear- 
power sister ships that preceded them, 
have a perfect record of safety and 
achievement. They are virtually unde- 
tectable by an adversary, and so pro- 
vide the backbone of our survivable 
nuclear deterrent. That these ships 
are as safe, reliable, and effective as 
they are is a lasting tribute to the ef- 
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forts of Mel Price over these many 
years. 

That one of them should bear his 
name is only fitting and proper. I urge 
my colleagues to join me in supporting 
this amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, as a ranking member 
of the full committee as well as the 
ranking member of the Subcommittee 
on Research and Development of the 
Committee on Armed Services, I have 
sat shoulder to shoulder, cheek by 
jowl with Mel for many years. We 
have traveled many thousands of 
miles together in the interests of the 
Committee on Armed Services and the 
defense posture of this Nation. 

With this passing, I lost a very 
valued and close personal friend, and 
from my position of working with him, 
I have been able to observe his keen 
intellect and his undying and unflag- 
ging efforts on behalf of this country, 
especially as it relates to nuclear 
energy and nuclear propulsion of our 
naval vessels. For this reason, I think 
it is doubly apt and appropriate that 
we name the next Trident submarine 
to come down the ways for this strong 
proponent of nuclear propulsion and a 
strong American, and I certainly en- 
thusiastically support this amendment 
and urge all of my colleagues to do the 
same. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I might consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in very strong 
support of the amendment to name 
the next Trident submarine for our 
late colleague, Melvin Price. 

The Trident submarine represents 
the culmination of decades of effort to 
provide a highly survivable and effec- 
tive strategic deterrent. The Trident is 
unsurpassed by any submarine in the 
world for its stealthiness and, if need 
be, its lethality. That the Trident is as 
fine a system as it is, can be directly 
attributed to the untiring work of our 
friend, Mel Price. 

Congress has authorized 15 of these 
ships to date. The 16th would be au- 
thorized by the committee-reported 
bill. Eight Tridents are on patrol 
today, and the ninth, the U.S.S. Ten- 
nessee, will join the fleet this fall. Ten- 
nessee will be the first Trident 
equipped to carry the Trident II mis- 
sile. This new missile will enable the 
Trident submarine to reach its full po- 
tential as a strategic deterrent system. 

Most of the Tridents have been 
named for States, just as our battle- 
ships were many years ago. But the 
Navy has always been willing to make 
exceptions to its ship naming conven- 
tions for very special people. Four nu- 
clear attack submarines have been 
named for Members of Congress. So, 
too, has a nuclear-powered aircraft 
carrier. The continuing resolution for 
this year expressed the sense of Con- 
gerss that an aircraft carrier should be 
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named for Senator Stennis. And there 
is currently on patrol a Trident sub- 
marine named for the late Senator 
from Washington, Henry Jackson. 

Mr. Chairman, there would be no 
more fitting tribute to a man who 
spent his life in service to the security 
of this Nation, especially its nuclear 
Navy, than to name the next Trident 
submarine for Mel Price. The Navy op- 
erates over 170 nuclear reactors at sea 
every day, and has a safety record in 
doing so that is unsurpassed by any 
nation in the world. One of the main 
reasons why this is so is because of the 
untiring efforts of Mel Price through 
his years of service on the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy and the 
Armed Services Committee. 

I urge my colleagues to join with me 
in this most fitting tribute to a patron 
of a strong and safe nuclear Navy. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 minutes to 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr. BEN- 
NETT]. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Chairman, it 
has been my privilege to serve as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Seapower and Strategic and Critical 
Materials of the Committee on Armed 
Services and, therefore, the building 
of the Trident submarine is something 
that I have put some energy into. 

It is particularly appropriate that 
this new submarine, a Trident, will be 
named for Mel Price, particularly ap- 
propriate because he had so much to 
do with strengthening the ability of 
our national defense through nuclear 
submarines, particularly appropriate 
because he was chairman of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy which 
had to do with all of the strengthen- 
ing of our country with atomic power, 
particularly appropriate because of 
the fact that he was chairman of the 
Committee on Armed Services for 
many years. 

Before I conclude my remarks, I 
would like to say something about the 
character of Mel Price. Mel Price was 
a man who, though manly in every re- 
spect, was a kind and sweet man. He 
was a man that I never heard ever say 
anything negative, nasty, mean, bitter, 
incising at anybody, though many 
times he had opportunities to do that. 
I never saw him take an untoward ad- 
vantage over anyone. 

I guess the most touching thing yes- 
terday when I was at his funeral was 
to hear Bill, his son's letter read. I was 
present when Bill was born, and I had 
him in my arms when he was only 
hours old, and Bill is now an officer of 
the Air Force, and he said in this 
letter to someone that every night his 
dad knelt, despite his very crippling 
and painful arthritis, and prayed to 
the Lord every night. That is really 
touching. That is an intimate part of 
this man’s life. 

You can see the effect that it had on 
his life, because he was a God-like 
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man. He was a man who thought 
about things in their ultimate right- 
ness and wrongness. 

He did not think about himself as to 
whether he was going to be a great 
guy or anything, no ostentation about 
him, no puffery, no feeling of being on 
an avalanche about to go over the 
edge of the cliff or something, all of it 
composed, trying to think of the 
strengths of our national defense and 
our country. 

I would say here is a man who came 
from the beautiful hills of Illinois to 
this great institution, the Congress of 
the United States, and never became 
touched by it in the sense that he felt 
he was better than anyone else. He 
was everybody's friend. He helped the 
little people with their problems. He 
never even conceived of himself as 
being something grand or a great po- 
tentate because he was chairman of 
the Committee on Armed Services. All 
that stuff rolled off his back. 

When he was talking to people 
about problems they had, here on the 
floor of the House or problems back 
home or whatever they may be, it was 
all done in a very human, very down- 
to-earth tone, and so I feel myself that 
it is a great honor to give this to Mel 
Price. He deserves every bit of it. 

The real great thing about Mel Price 
is the fact that despite all of the won- 
derful things that happened to him, 
because of his merit he never was 
touched by it or affected by it. He kept 
on being just the simple God-given 
man that he was. So we have all been 
enriched by his life. 

I think this is a very fitting tribute 
to name this submarine for him. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. MONTGOMERY]. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am told that one of the last 
pieces of information Mel Price was 
given at Andrews Air Force Base last 
week was that there was an amend- 
ment being offered by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. AsPIN], and the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. DICK- 
INSONI, and the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. ANNUNzIO] to name a Tri- 
dent submarine the U.S.S. Melvin 
Price. 

In talking to people who were in the 
hospital, Mel Price did understand and 
did appreciate and had a smile on his 
face that this amendment would move 
forward. 

I talked to Mrs. Price a couple of 
days before the funeral about the pos- 
sibility that Mel Price because of his 
military record and his service on the 
Committee on Armed Services was eli- 
gible to be buried in Arlington Ceme- 
tary. She thought about it but she and 
her son wanted him to be buried in 
southern Illinois, which I can certainly 
understand. 

I think this amendment is in order, 
that we recognize Mel Price for what 


he has done for our country, and I cer- 
tainly support this legislation. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. HYDE]. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, all of us 
from Illinois are very proud of Mel 
Price’s long service to his country, to 
this Congress and to his party. 

In the accolades and eulogies being 
paid him, something has been over- 
looked, and I can understand why. But 
I do not want to mention it. 

In his final years in Congress, he 
was deposed as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, and never 
were the qualities of Mel Price more 
evident than the grace with which he 
took that disappointment. He proved 
himself to be a thoroughbred in every 
sense of the word, a gentleman in 
every sense of the word, because the 
definition of gentleman is grace under 
pressure. He soared in the opinions of 
many of his colleagues because of the 
way in which that disappointment, 
small though it was in the grand 
scheme of things, touched him. 

He showed us by his example what a 
real Congressman ought to be, and I 
will always treasure the years I knew 
him as will those who had that pleas- 
ure, too. 

I am delighted we are naming a Tri- 
dent submarine after him, and I hope 
when it wears out we will name a 
second one. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no further requests for time. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, we have no further 
requests for time. 

I would like to announce at this 
point that we cannot ask for a general 
leave for people to revise and extend 
until we get back into the House, but 
it is my intention to ask for general 
leave. If other Members would have 
comments that they would like to 
insert at this point in the RECORD, 
there will be the opportunity to do 
that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Asprn]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the ayes 
appeared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—ayes 407, noes 
0, answered “present” 2, not voting 22, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 69] 
AYES—407 

Ackerman Anthony AuCoin 
Akaka Applegate Badham 
Alexander Archer Baker 
Anderson Armey Ballenger 
Andrews Aspin Barnard 
Annunzio Atkins Bartlett 
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Barton 
Bates 
Beilenson 
Bennett 
Bentley 
Berman 
Bevill 
Bilbray 
Bilirakis 
Bliley 
Boehlert 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bonior 
Bonker 
Borski 
Bosco 
Boucher 
Boxer 
Brennan 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown (CA) 
Brown (CO) 
Bruce 
Bryant 
Buechner 


Chapman 
Chappell 
Cheney 
Clarke 

Clay 
Clement 
Clinger 
Coats 

Coble 
Coelho 
Coleman (TX) 
Collins 
Combest 
Conyers 
Cooper 
Coughlin 
Courter 
Coyne 

Crane 
Crockett 
Dannemeyer 
Darden 
Daub 

Davis (IL) 
Davis (MI) 
de la Garza 
DeFazio 
DeLay 
Dellums 
Derrick 
DeWine 
Dickinson 
Dicks 
Dingell 
DioGuardi 
Dixon 
Donnelly 
Dorgan (ND) 
Dornan (CA) 
Dowdy 
Downey 
Dreier 
Durbin 
Dwyer 
Dymally 
Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 
Edwards (CA) 
Edwards (OK) 
English 
Erdreich 
Espy 

Evans 
Fascell 
Fawell 

Fazio 
Feighan 
Fields 
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Gallegly 
Gallo 
Garcia 
Gaydos 
Gejdenson 
Gekas 
Gephardt 
Gibbons 
Gilman 
Gingrich 
Glickman 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Gordon 
Gradison 
Grandy 
Grant 
Gray (IL) 
Gray (PA) 
Green 
Gregg 
Gunderson 
Hall (OH) 
Hall (TX) 
Hamilton 
Hammerschmidt 
Hansen 
Harris 
Hastert 
Hatcher 
Hawkins 
Hayes (IL) 
Hayes (LA) 
Hefley 
Hefner 
Henry 
Herger 
Hertel 
Hiler 
Hochbrueckner 
Holloway 
Hopkins 
Horton 
Houghton 
Hoyer 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hunter 
Hutto 
Hyde 
Inhofe 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jenkins 
Johnson (CT) 
Johnson (SD) 
Jones (NC) 
Jones (TN) 
Jontz 
Kanjorski 
Kaptur 
Kasich 
Kastenmeier 
Kennedy 
Kennelly 
Kildee 
Kleczka 
Kolbe 
Kolter 
Konnyu 
Kostmayer 
Kyl 
LaFalce 
Lagomarsino 
Lancaster 


Lehman (CA) 
Lehman (FL) 
Leland 

Lent 

Levin (MI) 
Levine (CA) 


Lewis (CA) 
Lewis (FL) 
Lewis (GA) 
Lightfoot 
Lipinski 
Livingston 
Lloyd 

Lott 

Lowery (CA) 
Lowry (WA) 
Lujan 

Luken, Thomas 
Lukens, Donald 
Lungren 
MacKay 
Madigan 
Manton 
Marlenee 
Martin (IL) 
Martinez 
Matsui 
Mavroules 
Mazzoli 
McCandless 
McCloskey 
McCollum 
McCrery 
McCurdy 
McDade 
McEwen 
McGrath 
McHugh 
McMillan (NC) 
McMillen (MD) 
Meyers 
Mfume 
Michel 

Miller (CA) 
Miller (OH) 
Miller (WA) 
Mineta 
Moakley 
Molinari 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moody 
Moorhead 
Morella 
Morrison (CT) 
Morrison (WA) 
Mrazek 


Owens (NY) 


Oxley 


Rodino 
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Slaughter(VA) Torres 


Rogers Smith (FL) Torricelli 
Rose Smith (IA) Towns 
Rostenkowski Smith (NE) Traficant 
Roth Smith (NJ) Traxler 
Roukema Smith (TX) Udall 
Rowland (CT) Smith, Denny Upton 
Rowland (GA) (OR) Valentine 
Roybal Smith, Robert Vander Jagt 
Russo (NH) Vento 
Sabo Smith, Robert Visclosky 
Saiki (OR) Volkmer 
Savage Snowe Vucanovich 
Sawyer Solarz Walgren 
Saxton Solomon Walker 
Schaefer Spratt Watkins 
Scheuer St Germain Waxman 
Schneider Staggers Weber 
Schroeder Stallings Weiss 
Schuette Stangeland Weldon 
Schulze Stark Wheat 
Schumer Stenholm Whittaker 
Sensenbrenner Stratton Whitten 
Sharp Studds Williams 
Shaw Stump Wilson 
Shays Sundquist Wise 
Shumway Sweeney Wolf 
Shuster Swift Wolpe 
Sikorski Swindall Wyden 
Sisisky Synar Wylie 
Skaggs Tallon Yates 
Skeen Tauke Yatron 
Skelton Taylor Young (AK) 
Slattery Thomàs (CA) Young (FL) 
Slaughter (NY) Thomas (GA) 


ANSWERED “PRESENT”—2 
Bateman Bereuter 


NOT VOTING—22 


Biaggi Ireland Ray 
Boulter Kemp Richardson 
Coleman (MO) Latta Spence 
Conte Mack Stokes 
Craig Markey Tauzin 
Duncan Martin (NY) Wortley 
Emerson Mica 
Guarini Rahall 
O 1139 

Mr. CLAY changed his vote from 

“no” to “aye.” 


So the amendment was agreed to. 
The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 
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PERSONAL EXPLANATION 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, I missed 
the last rollcall. Had I been present, I 
would have voted “aye.” 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
Gray of Illinois). It is now in order to 
debate the subject matter of the ABM 
Treaty. 

Pursuant to the rule, the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Asprn] will be 
recognized for 15 minutes and the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. DICKIN- 
son] will be recognized for 15 minutes. 

The Chair recognize the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. ASPIN]. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to get clarification from the 
Chair. We have 15 minutes on our 
side, and the gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. Dick1nson] has 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Wisconsin is absolute- 
ly correct. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to explain a little bit about the 
amendment, 

The ABM Treaty is a very important 
subject. 
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What we are doing in this bill is the 
limitations on the SDI testing related 
to the narrow interpretation of the 
ABM Treaty, and let me explain what 
we are doing here because this is little 
different than the bill we had on the 
floor last year. 

Last year in the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee bill that came on the 
floor, there was language that said 
that no money in this bill shall be 
spent for anything other than any 
test, SDI test, that does not conform 
to the narrow interpretation of the 
ABM Treaty. In the conference with 
the Senate and worked out with the 
administration, what we did was to say 
that we drop all language to the ABM 
Treaty entirely. We dropped any lan- 
guage about broad versus narrow. 
What we said was that the administra- 
tion had presented a plan for the tests 
that they were going to conduct in 
fiscal year 1988, and we authorized the 
conducting of those tests, and we 
agreed with those tests. We in the bill 
were authorizing money for those 
tests. What it did was in fact conform 
to the narrow interpretation of ABM 
without saying that it was conforming 
to the narrow interpretation because 
in fact the administration had no 
plans in fiscal year 1988 to conduct 
any test that was inconsistent with the 
narrow interpretation of ABM. 

Mr. Chairman, we find ourselves in a 
similar position here today. The ad- 
ministration has no plans to conduct 
in fiscal year 1989 any test that is in- 
consistent with the narrow interpreta- 
tion of ABM. Therefore, it seems to 
me that this issue is moot. I would 
have liked to have offered in the full 
committee language that says we ap- 
prove and authorize in this bill the 
testing program that the administra- 
tion says they are going to conduct. 
Their report an SDI was not up. We 
did not have the kind of documenta- 
tion at that time that would have per- 
mitted us to offer the amendment that 
I am offering today. 

The amendment that I am offering 
today is effect says that we are au- 
thorizing the expenditure of funds 
consistent with the program that the 
administration has laid out, the SDI 
testing program that the administra- 
tion has laid out. It does not, there- 
fore, refer to the ABM Treaty in any 
way, shape or form. It does not talk 
about narrow, it does not talk about 
broad, but what we are saying here is 
that the administration had laid out a 
particular set of SDI tests, and we are 
approving that set of tests. 
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Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the very distinguished gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. BROOMFIELD]. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
as we begin debate on four consecutive 
arms control amendments to the De- 
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fense Department authorization bill, I 
challenge my colleagues to reassess 
your historical arguments on arms 
control and ask yourself what do the 
American people expect of you. 

In the early 1980’s we had a much 
different arms control debate than we 
do today. Many of our colleagues 
argued emotionally that, this adminis- 
tration, this President—Ronald 
Reagan—was incapable of arms con- 
trol. 

Others among us believed just the 
opposite. We believed the President 
was committed to arms control, but 
arms control based upon ‘peace 
through strength.” 

This development produced a split in 
Congress between believers and non- 
believers. What then emerged in the 
mid-1980’s was a holy war of arms con- 
trol. Arms control crusaders mounted 
their offensive against the President, 
attacking him relentlessly for his sup- 
posed failure to engage in meaningful 
arms control with the Soviet Union. 

First came the nuclear freeze resolu- 
tions in 1982, 1983, and 1984. Then 
came the nuclear testing moratorium 
in 1985. Adherence to SALT II, the 
ABM Treaty and Asat moratoriums 
soon followed. While the nuclear 
freeze was eventually defeated—SALT 
II, ABM, nuclear testing and Asat re- 
mained, and their supporters pressed a 
besieged administration. 

What has the President done as his 
administration struggled to defend 
itself from the onslaught of the arms 
control crusaders? He did the unthink- 
able, the unbelievable. He began to 
engage the Soviets on a wide variety of 
meaningful arms control negotiations 
and issues. 

From 1986 on, United States-Soviet 
arms control efforts began to gain mo- 
mentum across a variety of fronts. 
Today our Nation, our Government, 
our President, is involved in negotia- 
tions on strategic offensive systems, 
chemical weapons, conventional 
forces, space and defensive issues, and 
nuclear testing. 

In this same period our Government 
and our President signed the INF 
agreement, as well an agreement on 
security and confidence building meas- 
ures in Europe. Our negotiators in 
Geneva are now at this very moment 
working at a frenzied pace on a possi- 
ble START agreement. 

This turn of events has had a trau- 
matic effect on the arms control cru- 
saders. The fundamental tenet upon 
which they built their attack has been 
proven untrue! 

President Reagan is committed to 
arms control and he has proved it con- 
vincingly. Don’t you agree? 

One would think that the arms con- 
trol observers would breathe a sigh of 
relief, and if not converted, they would 
at least halt their onslaught while the 
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President pursued his negotiations 
with the Soviet Union. 

Such has not been the case. Oblivi- 
ous to these events, many of these 
true believers have been unable to rec- 
ognize these new realities. Sometimes 
I think that they have become so 
intertwined with their own issues, 
they are unable to abandon them 
when they become irrelevant, even 
counterproductive to our Nation’s se- 
curity. 

This is where we find ourselves 
today. Some of the amendments being 
offered today are 3 years old. The gen- 
tleman from Washington wants to 
force the United States to adhere to 
the SALT II sublimits—a treaty long 
since expired, never ratified, and re- 
peatedly violated by the Soviet Union. 

Tomorrow morning a fourth genera- 
tion ban on Asat systems will be of- 
fered. Also, Mr. GEPHARDT, with our 
colleagues MARKEY, DOWNEY, and 
ScHROEDER in the wings, will offer a 2- 
year-old amendment banning all but 
the very smallest nuclear tests. 

Why are we doing this to ourselves? 
Does this contribute to our Nation’s 
security? Or is it simply an opportuni- 
ty to bash an old foe, President 
Reagan. Is this worthy of your vote 
today? 

I would like to stress that a vote for 
these amendments can no longer be 
seen as a vote for arms control. Voting 
against these amendments is now a 
simple statement of support for arms 
control properly negotiated—not by 
Congress—but by the President. 

Let me make on final point. I have 
now been in Congress for over 30 
years. I think my colleagues who know 
me well would agree that I have 
always been a straight shooter willing 
to be bipartisan whenever I could. 

As you all know I had three amend- 
ments to the ABM Treaty language of- 
fered by Mr. Aspin, the SALT II lan- 
guage nuclear testing amendment. My 
amendments weren't very tricky. They 
weren’t antiarms control. They merely 
stated support for the current arms 
control negotiations in Geneva by our 
government. In other words they gave 
Members a simple choice supporting 
the President’s arms control efforts. 
The majority amendments endorse an 
out of date, highly political arms con- 
trol agenda. 

Unfortunately for all of us, the arms 
control crusaders among us feel 
threatened by my amendments. As a 
result, the rule under which we are de- 
bating this bill established a procedure 
for all of the arms control amend- 
ments which would make offering 
mine a meaningless exercise. 

That is a sad commentary on my col- 
leagues who say they support arms 
control. 

Mr. Chairman, the fact is, today’s 
ABM and SALT II amendments have 
long since been overtaken by events. 
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It's time to put them out of their 
misery. 

Let us all support genuine, biparti- 
san arms control as espoused by our 
President, not the political pet rocks 
that we have before us now. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
engage in a little bit of dialog with the 


gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
BROOMFIELD]. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. I would be 
happy to. 


Mr. ASPIN. I understand what the 
gentleman is saying about the SALT II 
amendment and the Asat amendment 
and the nuclear testing amendment. 
The amendment we are dealing with 
right here is, of course, the issue of 
the ABM Treaty. 

I would like to question the gentle- 
man’s opposition to this amendment. 
As I say, I try to word this amendment 
in an inoffensive way. All we are 
saying in this is that we approve of the 
testing program that the administra- 
tion has laid out before our committee 
and before the Senate as to what they 
want to do. We are just saying that we 
agree with that. That is all we are 
saying in this amendment. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPIN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
I am happy the chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee asked this 
question. In response to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin, I would like to remind 
my colleagues that the administration 
has formally certified in the arms con- 
trol impact statements as well as the 
report for Congress on the strategic 
defense initiative that the SDI Pro- 
gram is in full compliance with the 
legal obligations of the United States 
under the ABM Treaty. 

Most importantly, the Aspin amend- 
ment is simply another one-sided at- 
tempt to compel the United States to 
selectively adhere to the narrow inter- 
pretation of the 1972 ABM Treaty 
without any attempt to address the 
current violations of this same treaty 
by the Soviet Union. 

At this time the Soviet Union has 
the world’s only operational ballistic 
missile defense system and it has had, 
for over a decade, an operational anti- 
satellite system. The Soviets have con- 
tinued to upgrade their present strate- 
gic defenses and are currently pursu- 
ing a robust research and development 
program for a national strategic de- 
fense system. Furthermore, the Sovi- 
ets may be laying the ground work to 
break-out of the ABM Treaty, which 
they are presently violating and that 
includes the Krasnoyarsk radar in Si- 
beria. Overall, the effect of the Aspin 
amendment would be to ensure an un- 
equal standard of compliance with 
treaties signed with the Soviet Union 
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and to convince the Soviet Union that 
concessions can be expected from the 
Congress beyond those agreements ne- 
gotiated in Geneva. 

The United States and Soviet negoti- 
ating teams on defense and space 
issues have been instructed by Presi- 
dent Reagan and General Secretary 
Gorbachev to work toward a defense 
and space agreement. On January 15, 
1988, the Soviets tabled a proposed de- 
fense and space agreement in the form 
of a protocol to the START Agree- 
ment. On January 22, 1988, in Geneva, 
the United States presented a defense 
and space treaty draft which sought to 
build upon elements of agreement 
reached at the Washington summit. 
Finally, the Soviets recently respond- 
ed by proposing a new draft treaty on 
space arms at the ministerial meetings 
in Moscow. 

I believe that there is no reason to 
believe that a defense and space treaty 
cannot be developed in Geneva as both 
sides have been directed to do. The 
next step is to merge United States 
and Soviets draft texts into a single 
draft text as was done during the ne- 
gotiation of the INF Treaty, which 
this House has unconditionally sup- 
ported. Such efforts can form the 
basis for further discussions on unre- 
solved issues over the next several 
months both in Geneva and at the 
Moscow summit. 

No legislative policy of selective ad- 
herence to a treaty should be a substi- 
tute for agreements the United States 
is pursuing with the Soviet Union in 
Geneva. In short, we should not en- 
courage the Soviet Union to expect 
unilateral concessions from the Con- 
gress beyond those concessions mutu- 
ally agreed upon in the Geneva negoti- 
ations. By passing this amendment, I 
believe that we complicate the Geneva 
process by removing a certain amount 
of diplomatic leverage which can be 
exerted at the negotiating table not 
only in regard to the achievement of 
Soviet compliance with the ABM 
Treaty but also in relation to the at- 
tainment of a new and meaningful 
agreement on defense and space 
issues. 

For these important reasons, I urge 
my colleagues to oppose the Aspin 
amendment. 

Mr. ASPIN. Well, I would say to the 
gentleman, we are not doing anything 
about the negotiation process. All we 
are saying is that the administration 
came over at the beginning of this 
year and laid out what tests they 
planned to do under SDI. We are 
saying, “OK. We have looked it over. 
We have no problems with those tests. 
We are authorizing those tests.” 

We are not saying anything about 
the ABM Treaty. We are not saying 
anything about narrow interpretation 
or anything about broad interpreta- 
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tion. We are just saying we approve of 
the administration’s request. 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPIN. I was yielding to the 
gentleman from Michigan, but I will 
yield to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia. 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to say to the distinguished 
chairman, I think this is significant, 
because this position is the ABM 
amendment that was offered by the 
chairman initially in committee and 
he deleted it in committee. It is inter- 
preted by the Soviet Union as being a 
restraint that has been posed by this 
Congress to the President. 

I think one event has happened that 
makes this absolutely wrong with 
regard to our position vis-a-vis the 
Soviet Union. We voted last year 
unanimously in the House of Repre- 
sentatives that the Soviet Union is vio- 
lating the ABM Treaty. 

Mr. ASPIN. Well, if I could take 
back my time, we are not saying any- 
thing in my amendment about the 
ABM Treaty. We are saying that for 
the request that the administration 
has sent over, we are approving it. We 
are saying, “OK. We have looked at 
that. We have no objection to those 
tests. We are approving it.” 

It is certainly no more than saying 
what we are doing is limiting the pro- 
gram. The administration is making a 
request for ships and planes and tanks 
and we saying OK, this is what we ap- 
proved. 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. ASPIN. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. HUNTER. The administration 
did not offer any programs this year 
that fit within the broad interpreta- 
tion of ABM Treaty, so what the gen- 
tleman is really saying is that these 
programs are appropriate this year. 

Mr. ASPIN. All I am saying, it is a 
moot issue. 

Mr. HUNTER. I understand, but we 
are saying that we think these pro- 
grams by the administration being in 
the narrow interpretation of ABM 
Treaty are appropriate this year. 

The message that still goes to 
Moscow is that Congress is comment- 
ing on the interpretation of the ABM 
Treaty. They are going to interpret 
this as a narrow ABM Treaty. 

Mr. ASPIN. Well, they have no 
reason to do it. It was an adequate 
compromise last year. It seems to me 
it is an adequate compromise this 
year. 

Mr. HUNTER. Then why is the 
chairman offering it? 

Mr. ASPIN. Because it was the com- 
promise from last year. We have a 
number of people on our side who be- 
lieve that we ought to have language 
in there that says that nothing in this 
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bill shall be other than the narrow in- 
terpretation of ABM Treaty. 

The people on your side of the aisle 
believe that is wrong, that in fact what 
we ought to do is have Congress go on 
record as saying that Congress is in 
favor of the broad interpretation of 
ABM Treaty. 

What I am doing in this amendment 
is in effect offering the compromise 
from last year which in effect does not 
say one way or the other about the 
ABM Treaty, because in effect the 
issue is not addressed in this bill. 

The administration does not have a 
request for any broad interpretation 
tests in fiscal year 1989. That draws 
the issue. So therefore I am saying the 
best way to do it is to put the issue by 
approving the amendment that I am 
offering. 

Mr. KASICH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPIN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. KASICH. The chairman knows 
that this was an agreement not to dis- 
agree at this point between the admin- 
istration and the Congress. The ad- 
ministration knows it cannot push a 
broad interpretation through, so it 
wanted to see how things were going 
to develop politically in the Congress. 

You Members are in the same posi- 
tion. You cannot pass anything 
through that institutes a narrow inter- 
pretation of the treaty, or the Presi- 
dent will veto it; so the deal was the 
administration will not conduct any 
tests that go beyond the strict inter- 
pretation. 

Now, by putting language in here, 
Mr. Chairman, what the gentleman is 
in essence doing is saying that we are 
establishing a precedent that Congress 
is clearly sending a message that we 
today believe we ought to stay within 
the strict interpretation of the treaty. 

I am saying that is not an act of 
good faith to this administration. 

Mr. ASPIN. I would point out to the 
gentleman that the language in this 
amendment lasts for 1 year. It is fiscal 
year 1989 money. 

The limitation says we approve the 
SDI testing laid out by the administra- 
tion applies only to 1 year. All of us 
understand that we are kicking the 
can down the road and that eventual- 
ly, depending on who gets elected in 
the fall, and what they want to do 
with narrow versus broad interpreta- 
tions and other things. We are not 
saying that this issue amendment set- 
tles it forever. All we are saying is 
that, like in 1987 it settled it for 1988, 
we are proposing that we settle it this 
year for 1989 in the same way. 

Mr. KASICH. But let me ask the 
chairman, what is the need to offer 
this language, if the test program sub- 
mitted by the administration stays 
clearly within the strict interpreta- 
tion? 
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Mr. ASPIN. Otherwise we would 
have an amendment on this side that 
would explicitly mention the ABM and 
have a narrow interpretation, and we 
would end up back in conference back 
where this thing is all together. In 
other words, what I am saying is we 
can short-circuit the process by pass- 
ing the compromise originally that is 
what I was trying to do and I am a 
little concerned as to why my col- 
leagues do not like it. 

Mr. KASICH. If the gentleman 
would continue to yield, what the 
chairman would say is that this is his 
effort to not pass judgment on a strict 
or broad interpretation of the treaty. 

Mr. ASPIN. Because I anticipate this 
is an issue that will be decided not this 
year, but by the election that will take 
place in November and what the next 
administration wants to do, and at 
some point whether between now and 
then something is worked out in 
START. There are a lot of things that 
could happen and will happen between 
now and when we address the issue 
again next year. There will be a 
chance to sign a START Agreement. 
There will be a new administration. 
There will be a new Secretary of De- 
fense. The world will be different a 
year from now when we meet here to 
discuss the bill. 

All I am saying is that there is no 
reason to fall on our swords. 

I would like to agree with the gentle- 
man on your side of the aisle that it is 
probably not a very good idea to pass 
on the floor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives right now, which I think 
there are the votes to do, language 
saying that we will abide by the 
narrow interpretation of the treaty. 

Mr. KASICH. There will not be an 
attempt to pass that on the floor be- 
cause it will be vetoed. 

Mr. ASPIN. I agree with the gentle- 
man on that but I have no doubt if 
that amendment were offered the 
votes are here on the floor to pass it. 

I am trying to help a little bit by of- 
fering the compromise up front and I 
am a little disturbed that my col- 
leagues on your side are not conceding 
the opportunity that I am offering. 

Mr. KASICH. If the gentleman 
would continue to yield, I would cer- 
tainly like to compliment the chair- 
man for his very balanced approach in 
trying to forestall the offering of an 
amendment that permanently locks in 
this House to saying we are under a 
strict interpretation. I also have to say 
to the chairman that he must under- 
stand that we feel strongly that this 
House should not go on record at any 
point in time saying that we have a 
strict interpretation of the treaty that 
the negotiators say we never had. I ap- 
preciate the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin’s moderate approach to this. 
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Mr. ASPIN. If the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. BROOMFIELD] and the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. KASICH] 
and the gentleman from California 
(Mr. HUNTER] would only understand 
that I am trying to help them, I am 
doing my very best to help them. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. I know that. 

Mr. ASPIN. The gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. KasıcH] and the gentleman 
from California [Mr. HUNTER] want to 
kick off a fight here that they are not 
going to win. I am trying to offer them 
a nice way so that we can avoid that 
fight because I think that it is in the 
general interest of the United States, 
and the President is going to meet 
with Mr. Gorbachev at the end of the 
month of May, and I think it is advan- 
tageous to avoid that fight. I am 
trying to help the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. KasıcH] and the gentleman 
from California [Mr. HUNTER] and for 
some reason they do not seem to want 
my help. But I am going to help them. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Hype], a very distin- 
guished member of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Dickinson] for yielding me this time. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. AsrIN ], the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee 
on Armed Services, has made a com- 
promise with the ultraliberal Members 
of his caucus and that is their compro- 
mise. It is not a compromise with the 
Republican side of the aisle. 

As I look at this amendment, it is ut- 
terly fascinating. Let me say that the 
chairman presiding over this hearing 
of the Committee of the Whole said 
that this was an important issue. 
Golly, 15 minutes to a side to debate 
an important issue? That is really out- 
rageous, because it is an important 
issue. We spend more time on the 
baseball game between the House and 
the Senate than we do on how we are 
going to interpret a treaty and issues 
of war and peace. 

Nevertheless, I read the amendment 
of the chairman and it says: 

The funds described in paragraph (1) may 
not be obligated or expended for any experi- 
ment, test, or purchase of equipment that is 
inconsistent with the 1988 testimony of the 
Undersecretary of Defense for Acquisition. 

Talk about micromanaging. That is 
getting it down to a science where the 
testimony of the Under Secretary for 
Acquisition is the touchstone, is the 
standard by which our negotiators at 
Geneva may negotiate. This is a uni- 
lateral damaging restriction on our ne- 
gotiators. 

May I ask what are we getting for it? 
Are they going to dismantle Kras- 
noyarsk? Are they going to stop en- 
crypting telemetry? Do we get another 
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tour of the Bolshoi Ballet? Are we get- 
ting a couple of cases of Stolichnaya? 

Nothing. We get nothing. We get 
nothing but restrictions on ourselves, 
self deprivation of leverage from our 
negotiators whom we ought to let ne- 
gotiate rather than having us kibbutz- 
ing over their shoulders with the 
chains and the restraints for our side. 
It is nonsense. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman from Illinois yield to me? 

Mr. HYDE. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to ask the gentleman from IIIi- 
nois, that obviously he feels that he is 
not on strong ground here but let me 
ask him this. 

Mr. HYDE. Wrong. Wrong right 
away. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
is wrong. 

Mr. ASPIN. First of all, let me point 
out that the radical ultraliberal that 
we negotiated this deal with was the 
Secretary of Defense in the Reagan 
administration, Mr. Carlucci. 

Mr. HYDE. Let me point out one 
thing. 

Mr. ASPIN. The gentleman from Il- 
linois is not letting me talk. 

Mr. HYDE. All right. 

Mr. ASPIN. Let me just make my 
point. This was a deal worked out with 
Mr. Carlucci, the Secretary of De- 
fense, Mr. Reagan’s Secretary of De- 
fense, in a compromise last year. 

Mr. HYDE. The gentleman has 
made his point. I do not have a lot of 
time, because we have only been given 
15 minutes in this great rule, in this 
citadel of democracy, to debate this 
matter. 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman from Illinois yield to 
me? 

Mr. HYDE. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman from Illinois for 
yielding. I want to point out that on 
May 7 last year this House voted 
unanimously that the Soviet Union is 
violating the ABM Treaty, and I would 
like to also point out that Mr. Carlucci 
also made a deal for $800 million for 
MX rail mobile, and $200 million for 
Midgetman, and that did not keep the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Aspin], the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services, from upsetting 
that delicate balance that was agreed 
to in that provision. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, reclaim- 
ing my time, whatever kind of deals 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
AsPIN] has made with Mr. Carlucci, 
they are the result of Mr. Carlucci’s 
ability to count. He knows that the 
majority has the votes to do anything 
they want, and the gentleman from 
Wisconsin’s instinct for moderation is 
only keeping this from being the grati- 
fication of the senior Senator from 
Georgia’s territorial imperative to 
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define the treaty. Never mind the 
President has the right to interpret a 
treaty. We must yield to the upper 
body, the other body, the upper 
Chamber, and the gentleman from 
Wisconsin is facilitating that in a very 
clever way. But be that as it may, it 
just seems to me when one restricts 
our negotiators, we become hampered. 
I would ask the gentleman from Wis- 
consin, why does he not do something 
to the other side for a change instead 
of restricting our negotiators? 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to know how it is we restrict our 
negotiators if we write language in 
here approving the SDI tests that the 
administration wants to conduct? 
They have laid out their tests and we 
are saying in this language that we 
agree with that. 

Mr. HYDE. The precedent being set 
by this is very bad, it is unnecessary 
and deprives our negotiators of essen- 
tial flexibility. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

It seems hard to me to understand 
why approving the SDI testing pro- 
gram laid out by the administration, 
why that is binding our negotiators in 
Geneva. That is a big mystery to me. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield such time as 
he may consume to the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. SKELTON]. 

Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to say that Shakespeare 
once wrote a play entitled “Much Ado 
About Nothing.” This amendment as I 
understand is merely reflecting what 
the testimony is and what the desire 
of the administration is. This is avoid- 
ing a major attempt to rewrite a 
treaty, to redefine a treaty. It is specif- 
ically on target on just what the ad- 
ministration wants. I see no big prob- 
lem with this. As a matter of fact the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
ASPIN] is actually doing a favor to this 
body so that there will be no debate 
on something that probably should be 
put off until next year. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SKELTON. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. HYDE. Is there some theologi- 
cal reason we cannot give flexibility to 
our negotiators? 

Mr. SKELTON. This in no way re- 
stricts the negotiators. This is merely 
what the testimony is reflective of 
from the Secretary of Defense. That 
has nothing whatever to do with nego- 
tiations in Geneva. The one is separate 
from the other. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Kastcu]. 
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Mr. KASICH. Mr. Chairman, I ap- 
preciate what the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Asprn] is trying to do 
in attempting to prevent the offering 
of a more radical amendment. It is on- 
erous to us, however, to accept a move 
right now to at any point in time try 
to define this treaty under a strict in- 
terpretation. Our coming forward and 
offering language that stays within 
the strict interpretation of the treaty, 
it seems to me, is the wrong signal to 
send to our negotiators, and everybody 
around the world. The wrong signal is 
that we will adopt any language now 
that imposes a strict interpretation. As 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
AsPpin] knows, the administration has 
been engaged in very delicate talks 
with the Soviets involving the kind of 
tests that ought to be conducted. For 
the House of Representatives at this 
point to go on record as favoring a 
strict interpretation is the wrong mes- 
sage to send. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin trying to stop 
somebody from offering something 
even worse, such as a permanent strict 
interpretation, but the simple fact of 
the matter is that it would not pass. If 
somebody wants to offer it, let him go 
ahead and offer it. 

Let us reject this amendment and 
accept the administration’s good faith 
on tests within the strict interpreta- 
tion. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself the balance of my time. 

Let me say by way of explanation, 
Mr. Chairman, that we made an arbi- 
trary decision, an arbitrary agreement 
at the beginning of the presentation to 
the Committee on Rules. The chair- 
man of the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices and I made that agreement in con- 
sultation with others including the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs that 
this was an issue that had been debat- 
ed in substance and at length in other 
sessions of the Congress, and in con- 
ference, and we thought 30 minutes 
might be an adequate time. I did not 
know the final form and shape that 
the chairman’s amendment would take 
and I did not learn of it until today. 
The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Asrın] has stated correctly that we 
did have this agreement in concert, in 
conference, and in consultation with 
Mr. Carlucci last year as to the confer- 
ence report. What he has offered does 
not abrogate that agreement, but as a 
matter of policy and principle I would 
have to oppose the amendment simply 
because he wants to tie the adminis- 
tration’s future actions to the testimo- 
ny of one Under Secretary in one 
statement on one day. I think that is 
the wrong way to do business. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
Gray of Illinios). It is now in order to 
consider the amendments relating to 
the ABM Treaty printed in section 1 
of House Report 100-579, by, and if of- 
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fered by, the following Members or 
their designees, which shall be consid- 
ered in the following order only: 

(A) By Representative BROOMFIELD; 
and 

(B) By Representative ASPIN. 

Each amendment shall be in order 
even if amending portions of the 
amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute, as modified and as amended, are 
already changed by amendment. If 
more than one of said amendments is 
adopted, only the last such amend- 
ment which is adopted shall be consid- 
ered as finally adopted and reported 
back to the House. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
I will not offer my amendment. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ASPIN 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, pursuant 
to the rule, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. (Mr. 
Gray of Illinois). The Clerk will desig- 
nate the amendment. 

The text of the amendment is as fol- 
lows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Aspin: Page 
19, after line 18, insert the following new 
section: 

SEC 212. LIMITATION ON EXPERIMENTS AND TESTS 
DURING FISCAL YEAR 1989. 

(a) Use or Funps.—(1) Funds appropriated 
to the Department of Defense for fiscal 
year 1989, or otherwise made available to 
the Department of Defense from any funds 
appropriated for fiscal year 1989 or for any 
fiscal year before fiscal year 1989, shall be 
subject to the limitations prescribed in para- 
graph (2). 

(2) The funds described in paragraph (1) 
may not be obligated or expended for any 
experiment, test, or purchase of equipment 
that is inconsistent with the 1988 testimony 
of the Under Secretary of Defense for Ac- 
quisition. 

(3) The limitation under paragraph (2) 
shall not apply to funds transferred to or 
for the use of the Strategic Defense Initia- 
tive for fiscal year 1989 if the transfer is 
made in accordance with section 901 of this 
act and any comparable provision in legisla- 
tion appropriating funds for military func- 
tions of the Department of Defense for 
fiscal year 1989. 

(b) DEFINITION.—As used in this section, 
the term 1988 testimony of the Under Sec- 
retary of Defense for Acquisition’’ means 
the record version of the testimony (cap- 
tioned “Statement on the Defense Acquisi- 
tion Process and SDI") by the Under Secre- 
tary of Defense for Acquisition before the 
Subcommittee on Strategic Forces and Nu- 
clear Deterrence of Committee on Armed 
Services of the Senate on April 18, 1988. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. 
Under the rule, the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Aspin] will be recog- 
nized for 5 minutes, and any Member 
opposed will be recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
DIcKINSON] will be recognized for 5 
minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. ASPIN]. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from South 
Carolina (Mr. SPRATT]. 
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Mr. SPRATT. Mr. Chairman, I ap- 
preciate the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. AsPprIn] yielding me this time. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
this amendment, but let me say some- 
thing soberly about the amendment. 
Very simply, this amendment does 
nothing more than confirm what the 
administration said it would do; it con- 
firms what the Deputy Secretary of 
Defense, Dr. Costello, has said that 
this administration intends to do 
during the next fiscal year and that is 
abide by the traditional interpretation 
of the ABM Treaty. 
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We have had a lot of brouhaha 
about what the traditional interpreta- 
tion of the ABM Treaty is. It has been 
implied that it sprang from the mind 
of Senator Sam Nunn. In truth, what 
we are talking about is the interpreta- 
tion of the ABM Treaty that has been 
taken by every President, every admin- 
istration, since the ABM Treaty was 
ratified in 1972 up until October of 
1985 when this administration indicat- 
ed that it changed its mind about what 
the treaty meant. 

It is the interpretation diligently ex- 
plained to the other body when the 
treaty was ratified. It is the interpreta- 
tion that every principal who partici- 
pated in the negotiating process has 
supported with the single exception of 
Mr. Nitze, and his position today con- 
flicts with the position that he public- 
ly expressed in 1978. 

What is that interpretation? Basical- 
ly, in a nutshell it runs as follows: Ar- 
ticle V says, “Each party undertakes 
not to develop, test, or deploy ABM 
systems or components which are sea- 
based, air-based, space-based, or 
mobile land-based.” Taken on its face, 
this article V taken from the heart of 
the treaty rules out the development 
of mobile and space-based systems and 
components. However, Agreed State- 
ment D of the treaty can be read to 
imply that the ban on development 
and testing of space-based ABM sys- 
tems or components applies only to 
technologies based on physical princi- 
ples other than those used in 1972. 

In Agreed Statement D, the United 
States and U.S.S.R. said “that in the 
event that ABM systems based on 
other physical principles are created 
in the future, specific limitations 
would be subject to discussion and to 
agreement.” Members can make the 
interpretation that Agreed Statement 
D permits the development of other 
systems, mobile and space-based sys- 
tems, if they are based on other physi- 
cal principles, but this interpretation 
can only be made if Members totally 
ignore the testimony of all those who 
took part in the ratification process, 
and only if the legislative history is ig- 
nored. Senator Nunn has clearly indi- 
cated his position on this. 
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I support this amendment for sever- 
al reasons. First of all, it upholds the 
interpretation of the treaty which is 
clearly correct. Second, it upholds the 
treaty which still serves this country’s 
interests, and six former Secretaries of 
Defense made a joint statement in 
March of 1987 saying that “the ABM 
Treaty makes an important contribu- 
tion to reducing the risk of nuclear 
war.” 

The President’s own Scowcroft Com- 
mission singled out the ABM Treaty as 
one of the most successful arms con- 
trol agreements, and they called it, in 
their words, “critical to further arms 
control agreements.” 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. HUNTER). 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding me 
this time. 

To reply to the gentleman from 
South Carolina, since the debate last 
year, everyone in this House who was 
present and prudent, including the 
gentleman from South Carolina voted 
to confirm that the Soviets are in vio- 
lation of the ABM Treaty. 

Beyond that, our main negotiator on 
this issue, Mr. Paul Nitze, came back 
and said to us, “I tried to get the 
Soviet Union to agree to the narrow 
interpretation of the ABM Treaty and 
they would have none of it,” and now 
the more liberal Members in the 
House of Representatives would force 
an interpretation on our President 
that was not agreed to by the Soviets. 
That is the heart of the matter. Here 
are Mr. Nitze’s precise words, and I 
quote: 

I remain convinced that though the U.S. 
negotiators, including me, attempted to 
achieve a ban on the development and test- 
ing of space-based and other mobile devices 
capable of substituting for ABM compo- 
nents, we failed to do so with the degree of 
certainty that is necessary for important 
international agreements. All we achieved in 
a form the Soviets would consider binding 
on themselves was a ban on deployment, not 
on the creation of such systems and compo- 
nents.” 

The other side of the aisle is really 
disservicing the President here. We at- 
tempted to achieve a narrow interpre- 
tation of the ABM Treaty with the 
Soviet negotiators, and they refused. 
They told Mr. Nitze no, and he goes on 
to say that one reason they gave is, to 
paraphrase, because, “We do not know 
much about these new technologies, 
and we cannot go ahead with a ban on 
something that we do not fully com- 
prehend at this time because we have 
not tested out these technologies. We 
are in the dark as to what promise 
they hold.” 

So Mr. Nitze was either completely 
out to lunch on this thing, which has 
to be the argument from the left side, 
did not know what he was doing, had a 
complete lapse of memory, or we are 
forcing on our own President a narrow 
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interpretation that the Soviets them- 
selves rejected. 

I think it is absolutely detrimental 
to our defense policy and our Presi- 
dent's position for us to go against him 
at this time when these negotiating 
points are very important elements for 
him to go to Moscow with so we can 
achieve some lasting agreements from 
a position of strength. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to point out that the gentleman in 
the well keeps arguing against an 
amendment that is not being offered. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 minute to 
the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
Dicks]. 

Mr. DICKS. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. AsPIN] is 
absolutely correct. This amendment 
has a very narrow limitation. For 1 
year it preserves the traditional inter- 
pretation of this agreement, because it 
is the work plan of the administration 
not to go beyond that limit. 

I want to say that I feel very strong- 
ly that this amendment and the next 
amendment, when put together, will 
help us preserve the existing arms 
control regime until we make progress 
in the START talks, and on the space 
and defensive side. 

I think that this is fundamentally 
important to whoever is the next 
President of the United States, to pre- 
serve our existing arms control struc- 
ture. Several years ago the administra- 
tion changed its position and tried to 
unilaterally change the ABM interpre- 
tation and then said, as a matter of 
policy, that they would in fact live by 
the narrow interpretation. 

I think that is clearly the under- 
standing that was made to the U.S. 
Senate during the ratification debate. 
Senator Nunn went back with exhaus- 
tive hearings and looked at this issue 
and found that that was, in fact, the 
correct interpretation of the agree- 
ment. 

I think we ought to stay with it. I 
think there is consensus on that point. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the balance of my time to the 
distinguished orator, the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. HYDE]. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the distinguished gentleman for yield- 
ing me this time, and I would like to 
address my very distinguished col- 
leagues. 

The gentleman from South Carolina 
(Mr. SPRATT] pierced through the sub- 
terfuge that we are not talking about 
the narrow interpretation of the ABM 
Treaty, that this is a compromise we 
are talking about. Here is what the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Spratt] said: “The Senate is master, 
supreme interpreter of treaties not- 
withstanding what the Constitution 
says.“ 

One of the amazing characteristics 
of liberal Democrats of which I stand 
in awe is their ability to transform 
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themselves from expansive construc- 
tionists to strict constructionists de- 
pending on the situation. When Judge 
Bork was running through his ordeal 
by fire in the Senate, the notion of 
strict construction or original inten- 
tion was anathema; the progressive, 
liberal moderate way to interpret the 
Constitution relies on penumbra, 
which implies constitutional rights, 
the Constitution as silly putty, in 
other words, but now when we get to 
the ABM Treaty, oh, we are strict con- 
structionists, none of this expansive 
stuff for us. 

That is fascinating and, of course, 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964 has to be 
expansively interpreted, and I under- 
stand that, but we latter-day “Found- 
ing Fathers” are going to obliterate 
the right of the President to interpret 
a treaty; all branches of Government 
are equal, some are just more equal 
than others. 

The Soviets have massively violated 
the ABM Treaty, so how do we penal- 
ize them? Put shackles on ourselves. 
Someone once said our foreign policy 
is like a dog with a schizophrenic prob- 
lem, barks at our friends, wags its tail 
at our enemies, and that is precisely 
what this amendment does. 

It is not necessary. It only restricts 
our Government. It is unilateral disar- 
mament of a serious sort. It is nuclear 
masochism, lousy strategy, poor tac- 
tics and, believe it or not, it is even bad 
politics. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
my remaining 1 minute to the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. CHAN- 
DLER]. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the Aspin amend- 
ment. Nearly every major U.S. arms 
control official under the past two Re- 
publican administrations and one 


Democratic administration have 
agreed that the stricter interpretation 
is appropriate. 


So I am not going to debate the issue 
of what this “Agreed Statement” 
means, or what that phrase implies. 

The fact is that when the Senate 
ratified the ABM Treaty it was given 
the “strict” interpretation by the 
people who negotiated it. Based on 
that information, the Senate decided 
to support the treaty. 

I believe that if we are going to keep 
making the kind of progress in arms 
control we saw with the signing of the 
INF Treaty, we are going to have to 
support our negotiators. 

This means we in Congress have no 
business unilaterally negotiating arms 
control agreements, tying the hands of 
our able negotiators. But it also means 
we must honor our past agreements. 

I believe that the key to a successful 
arms control policy will be a consistent 
and unified stand by the United States 
and our European allies. 
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So last year, I wrote to President 
Reagan urging him not to make any 
changes in the ABM Treaty until Con- 
gress and our NATO allies were thor- 
oughly consulted. It is now clear that 
there is no consensus for changing the 
interpretation of the treaty. 

For these reasons I support the 
Aspin amendment. 

Mr. FAZIO. Mr. Chairman, | rise in strong 
support of the amendment offered by the 
chairman, Mr. ASPIN. It is a modest amend- 
ment. Put very simply, the amendment seeks 
to put into law what the administration has 
testified before the Congress that it will do 
with respect to development and testing of 
components and systems under the strategic 
defense initiative in fiscal year 1989. The ad- 
ministration has stated that its tests associat- 
ed with SDI will not violate the traditional inter- 
pretation of the ABM Treaty, and this amend- 
ment simply ratifies that understanding. 

The ABM Treaty has made a valuable con- 
tribution to strategic stability by averting the 
proliferation of offensive missiles. The last 
four administrations have supported this so- 
called traditional or strict interpretation of the 
treaty, and that is clearly the correct interpre- 
tation of this important arms control agree- 
ment. The ABM Treaty has created a signifi- 
cant degree of predictability in the strategic 
defense arena and it must be preserved. 

Specifically, the ABM Treaty prohibits the 
development, testing or deployment of sea- 
based, air-based, space-based, or mobile 
land-based ABM systems and components 
based on exotic physical principles—article V 
and Agreed Statement D. By restricting the 
testing, development and deployment of ABM 
systems and components, the treaty elimi- 
nates what would surely be enormous pres- 
sure to build additional offensive forces to 
overwhelm whatever limited defenses both the 
Soviets and the United States could deploy. 

And, Mr. Chairman, | think the record is 
fairly convincing on the point that it is far 
easier and less expensive to develop suc- 
cessful countermeasures to deployed de- 
fenses than it is to develop successful de- 
fenses in the first place. Therefore, anything 
that we can do to curb the pressure to 
embark on another arms race in the defensive 
arms arena is in our best interest from a budg- 
etary as well as security standpoint. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, | urge my colleagues 
to support the amendment, and reaffirm the 
view that the ABM Treaty makes an important 
contribution to American security and to re- 
ducing the threat of nuclear war. 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Chairman, while | favor 
the traditional tight interpretation of the ABM 
Treaty, | do not favor the Aspin amendment to 
enforce that interpretation. The problems with 
the Aspin amendment run the gamut from 
form, to procedure, to substance. 

With respect to form, the awkward attempt 
to use testimony from a Defense Department 
official as a part of the military authorization 
bill, is a strange way to write law. it's a little 
like putting a volume of the Britannica into the 
statute books. 

With respect to procedure, the jurisdiction 
over this matter belongs to the Foreign Affairs 
Committee. The fact we are given 30 minutes 
to talk about it in connection with a military 
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authorization trivializes the issue, and puts it 
into the hands of the nonexperts among us. 

With respect to substance, the game has 
changed. We have completed one agreement 
and are working on another. It would be 
unwise to bind the President to a policy that 
might not be acceptable to either side. This 
administration has no plans to spend any 
money on the broader interpretation. Since 
there are none, it does not make sense to 
prejudge, or to attempt to predetermine, this 
particular aspect. Negotiations should have 
maximum flexibility to do the best possible 
job. 

I shall vote against the amendment. 

Mr. MCCURDY. Mr. Chairman, | support the 
amendment of my distinguished colleague 
from Wisconsin to prohibit the use of funds for 
activities not permitted under the traditional in- 
terpretation of the 1972 Anti-Ballistic Missile 
Treaty. 

The ABM Treaty is the bedrock of our arms 
control effort with the Soviet Union. We must 
preserve this treaty as we explore ways to im- 
prove nuclear stability and reduce the threat 
of nuclear war. 

Unfortunately, the Reagan administration, in 
its zeal for the deployment of SDI, considers 
the ABM Treaty as its most serious obstacle 
to that goal. Until the President’s star wars 
speech in March 1983, the Reagan adminis- 
tration supported the strict or traditional inter- 
pretation of the ABM Treaty. Then they re- 
versed themselves and advanced weak and 
fallacious arguments against the original inter- 
pretation to the extent that considerable 
damage has been done to executive branch/ 
congressional cooperation on the future ratifi- 
cation of strategic arms contro! treaties. 

As Senator Sam NUNN has so eloquently 
demonstrated in his speeches of last year, the 
Senate, in 1972, clearly understood it was rati- 
fying the strict interpretation of the treaty and | 
agree with his conclusion that the Reagan ad- 
ministration has failed to produce a clear and 
compelling rationale to renounce the original 
interpretation. 

While defeated by the Congress in its at- 
tempt to reinterpret the ABM Treaty, the ad- 
ministration continues to press for an early de- 
ployment of SDI as a way of breaking the 
ABM Treaty. 

Our hearings on SDI in the Armed Services 
Committee have shown that there is simply no 
technological justification for a near-term de- 
ployment of an SDI. 

More importantly even if it was technologi- 
cally feasible, a near-term unilateral deploy- 
ment of such a system would be so destabiliz- 
ing to the military balance that it would set off 
a new and most dangerous arms race. We 
must not allow this to happen. | urge you to 
support the Aspin amendment. 

Mrs. LLOYD. Mr. Chairman, | rise in support 
of Aspin amendment regarding the interpreta- 
tion of the ABM Treaty, and would like to take 
this opportunity to clarify my position. 

am a strong supporter of the strategic de- 
fense initiative. Last year | spoke in favor of 
an amendment that would have deleted fund- 
ing for the space-based kinetic kill vehicle be- 
cause this technology would have been re- 
stricted by the ABM Treaty. Development, 
testing and deployment of kinetic energy tech- 
nology is prohibited by the ABM Treaty, under 
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both the liberal and strict interpretations, be- 
cause it is not a new technology and cannot 
be categorized as based on “other physical 
principles”. 

This position is consistent with my view that 
the ABM Treaty does not limit the develop- 
ment of more exotic technologies such as 
lasers. The administration's interpretation is 
too board with its inclusion of less exotic tech- 
nology, but the traditional or strict interpreta- 
tion may not allow for development, testing, or 
deployment of the most promising technol- 
ogies. 

Although | am not comfortable with the 
strict interpretation as laid out in the Aspin 
amendment, | will support this language be- 
cause it does not contradict the actual plans 
for SDI for fiscal year 1989. Dr. Robert Cos- 
tello, the Undersecretary for Acquisition, has 
expressed his intention that SDI R&D will not 
break out of the ABM Treaty restrictions. | will, 
therefore, support the Aspin language this 
year and revisit the issue when the SDI Pro- 
gram is further along. 

Mr. DARDEN. Mr. Chairman, | rise in sup- 
port of the Aspin amendment which will 
ensure that the Department of Defense con- 
ducts a sound and measured testing program 
of antiballistic missile systems. 

This amendment is virtually identical to the 
agreement worked out last year with the ad- 
ministration and the other body, and was 
passed as part of the conference report to 
last year's authorization bill. The House, the 
Senate, the Department of Defense, and the 
President have already gone on record as 
supporting the principles of this amendment. | 
see no valid reason, nor does the Department 
of Defense, to alter the principles of this 
agreement for fiscal year 1989. 

As a supporter of the strategic defense initi- 
ative, | believe this amendment is an impor- 
tant step toward enhancing the overall SDI 
Program. In the Research and Development 
Subcommittee markup session, | offered an 
amendment to increase the funding for the 
strategic defense initiative by 10 percent. This 
amendment failed, but it is signficantly higher 
than the funds which the majority of my col- 
leagues have supported. But, as important as 
maintaining steady real growth in funding for 
SDI, we must ensure that we maintain the 
basic principles as espoused in the ABM 
Treaty until we are in a better position to de- 
termine the parameters of the strategic de- 
fense initiative. 

The administration has testified that there 
are no plans to utilize fiscal year 1989 funds 
for tests that are inconsistent with the strict in- 
terpretation of the ABM Treaty. Accordingly, 
this amendment makes sense, and, | believe, 
in reality, is in the best interest of the SDI Pro- 
gram. 

Mr. WELDON. Mr. Chairman, | have not 
completed my first term yet, but after going 
through the Defense authorization last year 
and listening to the debate here today, | am 
already amazed at the way this body conducts 
its international arms policy business. 

We spend countless hours on the floor 
trying to tie each other up in verbal knots over 
the meaning of various arms accords. We’re 
dancing on pinheads, trying to determine the 
meaning of treaty language that in many 
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cases is still not agreed upon by those who 
attended the negotiations themselves. 

| have no problem with Members trying to 
understand the treaty and its implications. | 
believe we should play a limited role in shap- 
ing a responsible arms policy. What worries 
me is that we're considering it in a vacuum; 
we're ignoring the facts that, in my mind, 
make this whole debate about what the 
United States meant and what the Soviets 
meant during negotiations irrelevant. 


We know that the Soviets have already vio- 
lated the ABM Treaty. Last year this body 
unanimously adopted my amendment recog- 
nizing the construction of the Krasnoyarsk 
radar site as a clear-cut violation of ABM. 
Then the majority of this body turned around 
and required the United States to adhere to 
the narrow interpretation of the ABM Treaty. 
So now we're saying to the Soviets, OK, we 
know you're cheating and you better do some- 
thing about it. But don’t worry because we will 
do the honorable thing and uphold our end of 
the deal regardless of your actions. 


Now we have new evidence that the Sovi- 
ets are moving ahead in full pursuit of a na- 
tionwide defense ABM system. As reported in 
the Wall Street Journal and Washington Times 
earlier this year, Air Force intelligence officials 
have uncovered a series of Soviet strategic 
defense activities which will inevitably lead to 
a nationwide antimissile defense. 


* + + the Air Force Intelligence has offi- 
cially concluded the Soviets have rolled pro- 
duction lines to break out of the ABM 
Treaty and deploy a nationwide anti-missile 
system, which possibly could be in place by 
next year. 


Although intelligence officials are now soft 
pedaling on the report issuing these findings 
due to upcoming arms negotiations, under in- 
tense questioning about Soviet activities, they 
acknowledge the Soviet activities and their 
potential implication for United States security. 


In his Soviet arms compliance report to 
Congress last December, the President said: 


The absence of Soviet dismantlement of 
the Krasnoyarsk radar, the new violation in 
the deployment of the Flat Twin and Pawn 
Shop observed at Gomel, and the totality of 
Soviet ABM-related activities in 1987 and 
previous years, suggest that the USSR may 
be preparing an ABM defense of its national 
territory. 


A group of former Soviet scientists recently 
commented on the alleged breakout activities: 


The Soviet Communist leaders can be ex- 
pected to continue working on their star 
wars system, either overtly or covertly, with 
high priority, no matter what they say or 
what they sign, or what the U.S. does. 

Mr. Chairman, given the debate we are hav- 
ing today and the fact that we will likely be back 
here next year going through this same exer- 
cise again, | think it is important to get to the 
bottom of these highly classified findings on 
Soviet strategic activities. If we insist on making 
decisions on the ABM Treaty, it is time we do 
so with the complete knowledge of all Soviet 
ABM and related strategic activities. | have an 
amendment which requires the Secretary of 
DOD to provide a classified and unclassified 
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report on recent ABM activity findings by the 
intelligence community, and to make recom- 
mendations on what actions we should take to 
maintain a strategic deterrence based on the 
assessment. It is critical that we have this kind 
of information as we debate ABM, SALT Il, and 
SDI. 


Many in this body say we should limit our 
strategic actions to proportional responses. | 
am not advocating any particular U.S. response 
at this point. But let's not lock ourselves out of 
that opportunity by mandating a narrow inter- 
pretation of ABM. 

We'd all like to believe that our international 
arms control agreements are being adhered to, 
and that there is mutual cooperation between 
the two superpowers. Hopefully, that will be the 
case someday. But what we'd like and what 
really exists now are different things. The Sovi- 
ets are trying to sell us a bill of goods, and that 
is evident when listening to their words and 
watching their actions. If we pass the Aspin 
ABM amendment, in my opinion, we are buying 
those goods, lock, stock and barrel. 


Mr. WEISS. Mr. Chairman, | am in strong 
support of the Aspin amendment to ensure 
that the Reagan administration continues to 
comply with the traditional, or strict, interpreta- 
tion of the Anti-Ballistic Missile [ABM] Treaty. 

The ABM Treaty is the only treaty currently 
in effect that restrains the nuclear arms race 
between the United States and the Soviet 
Union. By preventing a race to deploy defen- 
sive strategic weapons for more than 15 
years, the ABM Treaty has contributed im- 
measurably to the security of the United 
States. It has ensured our ability to respond 
effectively to a Soviet nuclear attack. 

However, the Reagan administration, in its 
rush to deploy a nationwide strategic defense, 
has engaged in a number of activities that 
have seriously undermined the ABM Treaty. 
These activities pose a serious threat to the 
survival of this extraordinarily important agree- 
ment. 

First, the administration has attempted to 
unilaterally reinterpret the treaty’s provisions. 
It is absolutely clear that the treaty's negotia- 
tors intended the treaty to forbid the develop- 
ment, testing and deployment of space-based 
exotic ABM systems. This is the way the 
treaty was understood by those who negotiat- 
ed it. This is the way the treaty was under- 
stood by those who presented it to Congress. 
And this is the way in which it has been ob- 
served thus far. 

Nevertheless, the Reagan administration as- 
serted in October 1985 that unrestricted test- 
ing and development of exotic systems, such 
as lasers and infrared sensors, is permitted 
after all. This reinterpretation is a cynical at- 
tempt to provide a legal blessing for swift de- 
ployment of space-based weapons, despite 
the treaty’s clear-cut prohibition of such activi- 
ties. 

In addition, the Reagan administration has 
taken advantage of gray areas in the ABM 
Treaty’s text in order to justify the testing of 
certain SDI-related technologies while alleged- 
ly remaining in compliance with the traditional 
interpretation. This approach threatens to 
erode the treaty around its edges until its pro- 
visions become meaningless. 
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The administration's actions raise extremely 
serious questions about the future of arms 
control and about adherence to the Constitu- 
tion. 

am one of the Members of Congress who 
agrees with the Office of Technology Assess- 
ment [OTA] that the President's entire star 
wars scheme is not technically feasible and 
would result in a catastrophic failure if it was 
ever used. However, even if one accepts as 
an article of faith the idea that an effective na- 
tionwide defensive system can be developed, 
it is clear that the only hope for such a defen- 
sive system lies with future technologies, 
rather than the phase | early deployment tech- 
nologies that are currently being pushed by 
the administration. 


There is a growing consensus among de- 
fense experts and scientists that early deploy- 
ment of an SDI system will not be survivable 
or cost effective, since it will be less expen- 
sive for the Soviets to overcome such a 
system than for the United States to deploy it. 
However, near-term deployment of SDI will 
violate the ABM Treaty. 

Early deployment will not provide us with an 
effective defense against nuclear weapons. 
But it will leave us without any constraint on 
the pursuit of a defensive system by the 
Soviet Union. In other words, it will leave us 
less secure than we now are. 


Rather than rush toward near-term deploy- 
ment of an ineffective and costly SDI system, 
we ought to negotiate with the Soviet Union to 
clarify those provisions of the ABM Treaty that 
have been called into doubt. Moreover, we 
should reaffirm the commitment of both na- 
tions to adhere to the ABM Treaty on a long- 
term basis. 


Continued adherence to the treaty will 
permit us to continue laboratory research on 
long-term defensive technologies, should we 
choose to do that. But it will also preserve the 
only existing constraint on an all-out arms 
race in the area of defensive weapons. 


It must also be pointed out that the adminis- 
tration's actions in attempting to reinterpret an 
existing treaty make a mockery of the Sen- 
ate’s role in confirming treaties with other na- 
tions. The administration has contended that 
its reinterpretation is based on the treaty's ne- 
gotiating record, notwithstanding the testimony 
of administration witnesses to the contrary at 
the time of treaty ratification. 


If the Senate is to fulfill its constitutional 
role in approving treaties, it must be able to 
rely on the authority of testimony proffered by 
administration witnesses prior to Senate ap- 
proval. The administration's position not only 
calls into question the continued viability of 
the ABM Treaty, but it raises a serious road- 
block to the approval of the recently signed 
INF Treaty and to any other arms control 
agreements negotiated by President Reagan 
or future presidents. 

Mr. Chairman, the administration’s actions 
in reinterpreting the ABM Treaty threaten to 
spark a new arms race in space and to inter- 
fere with our ability to negotiate future arms 
agreements. In addition, they fly in the face of 
our constitutional process. 
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On the other hand, the amendment of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin strikes a blow for 
arms control and for the continued preserva- 
tion of a vital international agreement. | urge 
my colleagues to join with me in approving 
this amendment, which will help save the 
ABM Treaty. 


The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
ASPIN]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the ayes 


appeared to have it. 


Mr. 


RECORDED VOTE 
ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, 


demand a recorded vote. 
A recorded vote was ordered. 


The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—ayes 252, noes 


159, not voting 20, as follows: 


[Roll No. 70] 
AYES—252 

Ackerman Dymally Kleczka 
Akaka Dyson Kolter 
Alexander Early Kostmayer 
Anderson Eckart ice 
Andrews Edwards (CA) Lancaster 
Annunzio English Lantos 
Anthony Espy Leach (IA) 
Applegate Evans Lehman (CA) 
Aspin Fascell Lehman (FL) 
Atkins Fawell Leland 
AuCoin Fazio Levin (MI) 
Barnard Feighan Levine (CA) 
Bates Fish Lewis (GA) 
Beilenson Flake Lipinski 
Bennett Florio Lloyd 
Berman Foglietta Lowry (WA) 
Bilbray Foley Luken, Thomas 
Boehlert Ford (MI) MacKay 
Boggs Ford (TN) Manton 
Boland Frank Markey 
Bonior Frost Martinez 
Bonker Garcia Matsui 
Borski Gaydos Mavroules 
Bosco Gejdenson Mazzoli 
Boucher Gephardt McCloskey 
Boxer Glickman McCurdy 
Brennan Gonzalez McHugh 
Brooks Gordon MeMillen (MD) 
Brown (CA) Gradison Mfume 
Bruce Grandy Miller (CA) 
Bryant Grant Miller (WA) 
Bustamante Gray (IL) Mineta 
Campbell Gray (PA) Moakley 
Cardin Green Moody 
Carper Gunderson Morella 
Carr Hall (OH) Morrison (CT) 
Chandler Hamilton Morrison (WA) 
Chapman Hatcher Mrazek 
Clarke Hawkins Murphy 
Clay Hayes (IL) Murtha 
Clement Hayes (LA) Nagle 
Coelho Hefner Natcher 
Coleman(TX) Henry Neal 
Collins Hertel Nichols 
Conte Hochbrueckner Nowak 
Conyers Horton Oakar 
Cooper Houghton Oberstar 
Coughlin Hoyer Obey 
Coyne Huckaby Olin 
Crockett Hughes Ortiz 
Darden Jacobs Owens (NY) 
Davis (MI) Jeffords Owens (UT) 
de la Garza Jenkins Panetta 
DeFazio Johnson(CT) Patterson 
Dellums Johnson (SD) Pease 
Derrick Jones (NC) Pelosi 
Dicks Jones (TN) Penny 
Dingell Jontz Pepper 
Dixon Kanjorski Perkins 
Dorgan (ND) Kaptur Pickett 
Dowdy Kastenmeier Pickle 
Downey Kennedy Porter 
Durbin Kennelly Price 
Dwyer Kildee Rangel 
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Richardson Sikorski Torres 
Ridge Sisisky Torricelli 
Rodino Skaggs Towns 
Roe Skelton Traficant 
Rose Slattery Udall 
Rostenkowski Slaughter (NY) Vento 
Roukema Smith (FL) Visclosky 
Rowland(GA) Smith (IA) Volkmer 
Roybal Snowe Walgren 
Russo Solarz Watkins 
Sabo Spratt Waxman 
Saiki St Germain Weiss 
Savage Staggers Wheat 
Sawyer Stallings Whitten 
Scheuer Stark Williams 
Schneider Studds Wise 
Schroeder Swift Wolpe 
Schumer Synar Wyden 
Sharp Tauke Yates 
Shays Thomas (GA) Yatron 
NOES—159 
Archer Hastert Ravenel 
Armey Hefley Regula 
Badham Herger Rhodes 
Baker Hiler Rinaldo 
Ballenger Holloway Ritter 
Bartlett Hopkins Roberts 
Barton Hubbard Robinson 
Bateman Hunter Rogers 
Bereuter Hutto Rowland (CT) 
Bevill Hyde Saxton 
Bilirakis Inhofe Schaefer 
Bliley Ireland Schuette 
Boulter Kasich Schulze 
Broomfield Kemp Sensenbrenner 
Brown (CO) Kolbe Shaw 
Buechner Konnyu Shumway 
Bunning Kyl Shuster 
Burton Lagomarsino Skeen 
Byron Leath (TX) Slaughter (VA) 
Callahan Lent Smith (NE) 
Cheney Lewis (CA) Smith (NJ) 
Clinger Lewis (FL) Smith (TX) 
Coats Lightfoot Smith, Denny 
Coble Livingston (OR) 
Coleman (MO) Lott Smith, Robert 
Combest Lowery (CA) (NH) 
Courter Lujan Smith, Robert 
Craig Lukens, Donald (OR) 
Crane Lungren Solomon 
Dannemeyer Marlenee Spence 
Daub Martin (IL) Stangeland 
Davis (IL) McCandless Stenholm 
DeLay McCollum Stratton 
DeWine McCrery Stump 
Dickinson McDade Sundquist 
DioGuardi McEwen Sweeney 
Dornan (CA) McGrath Swindall 
Dreier McMillan (NC) Tallon 
Edwards (OK) Meyers Tauzin 
Erdreich Michel Taylor 
Fields Miller (OH) Thomas (CA) 
Flippo Molinari Upton 
Frenzel Mollohan Valentine 
Gallegly Montgomery Vander Jagt 
Gallo Moorhead Vucanovich 
Gekas Myers Walker 
Gilman Nielson Weber 
Gingrich Oxley Weldon 
Goodling Packard Whittaker 
Gregg Parris Wilson 
Hall (TX) Pashayan Wolf 
Hammerschmidt Petri Wylie 
Hansen Pursell Young (AK) 
Harris Quillen Young (FL) 
NOT VOTING—20 
Bentley Guarini Rahall 
Biaggi Latta Ray 
Chappell Mack Roth 
Donnelly Madigan Stokes 
Duncan Martin (NY) Traxler 
Emerson Mica Wortley 
Gibbons Nelson 
oO 1245 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
On this vote: 


Mr. Donnelly for, 


against. 
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with Mrs. Bentley 


Mr. Stokes for, with Mr. Roth against. 
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Mr. KONNYU changed his vote 
from “aye” to “no.” 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Gray of Illinois). It is now in order to 
debate the subject of the Strategic 
Arms Limitation Treaty. 

Under the rule, the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Asprn] will be recog- 
nized for 15 minutes and the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Kasicu] will be 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. ASPIN]. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Dicks], the author of the 
amendment. 

Mr. DICKS. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding time to me. 

Mr. Chairman, again this year I 
offer an amendment that has been 
twice adopted by the House, and last 
year by the other body as well, that 
simply tries to keep a lid on the arms 
race until we can secure a verifiable 
agreement to reduce strategic nuclear 
forces. 

The issue we are debating today 
with this amendment is not ratifica- 
tion of the SALT II Treaty. But it is a 
major question for the future of arms 
control. What we are debating is 
whether we should restore a policy 
that the administration followed for 
over 5 years. The policy is that we will 
not undermine the informal, but none 
the less critical, interim restraints on 
offensive nuclear forces deployed by 
the Soviet Union and the United 
States that both sides have followed 
between 1979 and 1986. The Soviets 
are continuing to withdraw older 
forces to remain within these numeri- 
cal limitations. 

In the last year there has been 
progress in the START negotiations, 
in addition to the completion of the 
intermediate nuclear forces agree- 
ment. The President deserves to be 
commended by those of us on both 
sides of the aisle for this progress. 

We all hope that he is successful in 
securing an agreement to reduce of- 
fensive nuclear forces by 50 percent in 
a way that is verifiable and enhances 
stability. Certainly if he does the in- 
terim restraints included in this 
amendment will become a moot point. 
Forces on both sides will go far below 
those levels. 

But there are a number of very diffi- 
cult issues in the START negotiations 
that must be resolved. Unfortunately, 
it is becoming increasingly likely that 
these issues cannot be closed in a satis- 
factory manner in the time remaining 
to this administration. And while we 
all support the negotiators in their ef- 
forts, we also want to make it clear 
that there should be no perception of 
pressure to secure an agreement for its 
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own sake. It must contribute to our 
national security interests as well as 
the cause of world peace. 

I am convinced these negotiations 
will be even more difficult if there 
isn’t some degree of predictability and 
control over the developments of our 
respective nuclear arsenals in the in- 
terim. While I would be the last to 
claim that the numerical limits includ- 
ed in the SALT II agreement are per- 
fect, they do represent a level of forces 
that was followed for years by both su- 
perpowers, and which is readily avail- 
able to serve as an interim restraint. 

The underlying rationale for this 
policy was stated well by the President 
himself when he was quoted in the 
New York Times magazine of October 
6, 1985. He said, “I learned that the 
Soviet Union had the capability to in- 
crease weaponry much faster than the 
treaty permitted, and we didn’t.” It 
was for that reason that despite his 
conviction that SALT II was fatally 
flawed, he still correctly saw that 
keeping the limits on nuclear forces 
embodied in the interim restraints was 
in the national security interests of 
the United States. Nothing has 
changed to alter this fact of life. 

This amendment simply states that 
funds will not be available to unilater- 
ally exceed the limitations on MIRV’d 
nuclear weapons included in the SALT 
II Treaty. There are 820 MIRV’d 
ICBM’s, 1,200 MIRV’d ICBM’s and 
SLBM’s, and 1,320 MIRV’d ballistic 
missiles and cruise missile carrying 
bombers. It also restricts the number 
of warheads on individual systems to 
the numbers agreed for each system in 
the agreement. In fact, the Soviets 
have withdrawn, destroyed, or disman- 
tled over 1,300 launchers to stay 
within these limitations. 

Should the President certify that 
the Soviets are no longer observing 
these limits, then the restraints on 
United States forces would be lifted. 

The question must be asked, what do 
we gain by abandoning the interim re- 
straint policy? It will have no impact 
on our currently planned strategic 
modernization. The MX, the Trident 
II, the B-1, and ATB are all allowed 
under this policy. Nothing in the 
policy, or this amendment, deals with 
elements of the SALT II Treaty that 
would constrain the small single war- 
head ICBM, Midgetman. There is 
nothing to say that we can not re- 
spond to the issue of the SS-25 with 
our own single warhead mobile missile. 
To date the abandoning of interim re- 
straint has added a few B-52’s covert- 
ed to carry air launched cruise missiles 
without any compensating reductions. 
This is hardly the kind of thing that 
will tip the nuclear balance. 

What do we risk if we abandon this 
policy? The administration contends 
that the Soviets will not do anything. 
To date they have continued to ob- 
serve interim restraint despite the fact 
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that the United States has exceeded 
the 1,320 number. If you are willing to 
depend on Soviet unilateral restraint 
then the risks are not large. But if you 
are concerned about Soviet potential, 
then the risks are large. Gen. Bennie 
Davis, then commander in chief of the 
Strategic Air Command, was con- 
cerned when he testified in 1985 
before the Senate Armed Services 
Committee, “if they were to break out 
of the treaty limits of SALT II, the 
disparity between the number of war- 
heads held by the Soviet Union and 
the United States would be significant 
any action by the Soviet Union 
which would change the nuclear bal- 
ance so dramatically could adversely 
affect strategic stability.” 

The CIA recently testified that in 
the absence of interim restraints, the 
Soviet Union could have 21,000 nucle- 
ar warheads by the mid-1990’s with a 
robust, but not maximum expansion. 
If the United States were to match 
such an expansion, it would require a 
hugh increase in U.S. forces. Accord- 
ing to the Congressional Budget 
Office, this could include 867 addition- 
al MX missiles in minuteman silos, or 
36 more Trident submarines with Tri- 
dent II missiles, or 270 more bombers. 
Costs could range as high a $100 bil- 
lion. 

Unconstrained Soviet offensive 
forces would also have significant im- 
plications for the strategic defense ini- 
tiative. This is especially true for any 
option for initial deployment of point 
defense systems. In fact, the prospect 
of such a deployment would add sig- 
nificant incentives for the Soviets to 
take advantage of the demise of re- 
straints. 

Perhaps the most dangerous conse- 
quence of abandoning interim re- 
straint and telling the Soviets that 
they can do whatever they please, is 
the uncertainty that will result from 
the loss of other provisions of the 
SALT II Treaty that have been ob- 
served as part of the interim restraint 
policy. Testing notification would be 
eliminated. Verification of Soviet force 
levels would become increasingly more 
difficult. Former CIA Director William 
Colby summarized the result, when he 
said, “without reliable information, 
the most dire predictions can be taken 
as fact. Priorities are skewed, money 
wasted, and the strategic balance de- 
stabilized. The bomber and missile 
‘gaps’ of the 1950’s and early 1960’s 
are two examples of this syndrome.” 

Some have questioned whether the 
Congress has an appropriate role in 
this issue. We have a constitutional re- 
sponsibility to raise armies and navies 
and to exercise the power of the purse. 
We have debated the arms control im- 
plications of our actions on a wide 
range of weapons systems ranging 
from the MX to Asats. 

The case for the amendment was 
summarized in excellent fashion by 
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McGeorge Bundy. He is not only a 
former executive branch official, but 
someone who as National Security Ad- 
viser to two Presidents is especially 
sensitive to Presidential prerogative in 
negotiations. 

He stated: 

No one doubts that Congress has a consti- 
tutional right to refuse money for testing, 
for Asats, and for MIRV's, whenever it 
thinks such spending is a bad use of tax dol- 
lars. Congress has been refusing money for 
this or that weapon over a very long time. 
Nor can it be beyond congressional power to 
tie that judgment to related action or inac- 
tion by other governments—no money for 
additional MIRV’s if the Soviets do not 
deploy additional MIRV’s. 

Moreover, if it is the best judgment of 
Congress that the MIRV ceilings should be 
respected, the sooner the President knows it 
the better, from the point of view of his re- 
sponsibility for negotiations. There is no 
point in his bargaining for options that the 
Congress will not vote, and such unreal bar- 
gaining chips are of no value in serious arms 
control negotiations. 

If more MIRV’s would be bad for both 
sides, which really is not a far out proposi- 
tion, then it makes sense not to spend 
money for them, and it also makes sense to 
put the weight of Congress on the side of 
international restraint. SALT II is a com- 
plex affair, neither perfect nor totally 
flawed, but its MIRV ceilings are clearly 
much better than no ceiling at all, and Con- 
gress will not handicap the President's work 
for arms control by helping keep them 
intact. 

I believe that such congressional action 
would in reality be a help to the part of the 
administration, and indeed the part of the 
President himself, that really wants good 
arms control agreements. 

Let’s not throw away the only limi- 
tations we have on nuclear weapons 
until we have something better. I 
strongly urge the adoption of the 
amendment. 
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Mr. KASICH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, it is really with great 
respect that I have to stand and 
oppose the gentleman’s amendment 
because I think he is a knowledgeable 
person when it comes to the area of 
arms control. 

But I have to tell my colleagues that 
I am frankly a little bit surprised that 
we continue to pursue this issue, par- 
ticularly at this point in time, and this 
is the beginning of what is going to be 
a series of amendments that are de- 
signed to push in a direction of arms 
control that the House of Representa- 
tives thinks we ought to pursue rather 
than the administration. 

And we have the SALT issue that is 
up right now. Just when the Secretary 
of State is coming back from the 
Soviet Union and is involved in sensi- 
tive negotiations to cut the strategic 
warhead in half, here we are back with 
SALT II, a treaty, of course, that the 
Soviets have violated. What the gen- 
tleman from Washington [Mr. Dicks! 
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will say is that we have got to stay 
within those limits because, if we do 
not, the Soviets can break out and 
produce like crazy. I mean the argu- 
ments do not make much sense. 

Then, after we get done with SALT, 
we are going to deal with Asat, then 
nuclear testing, then comprehensive 
test bans. 

My colleagues, the simple fact of the 
matter is that the President has been 
the most successful arms control nego- 
tiator in the history of this country. 
He is the only President that has been 
able to get us a deep reduction in the 
total number of nuclear weapons, and 
all SALT II has done is, No. 1, allow 
the Soviets to cheat; No. 2, allow them 
to put themselves in a position where 
even the proponents of this amend- 
ment say they have a superior produc- 
tion-line capability; and No. 3, and 
most important, SALT II is nothing 
more than an agreed-to arms race par- 
ticularly by the Soviet Union. We 
should not be endorsing agreements 
that sanction an arms race, but rather 
we ought to be following the Reagan 
doctrine, which is peace through 
strength, which is operating from a 
position of strength to get real reduc- 
tions in nuclear weapons, and, with 
gret respect to the gentleman from 
Washington, this amendment is so old 
and so inappropriate, coupled with 
Asat, nuclear test ban and comprehen- 
sive test ban, I honestly believe the 
chairman of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee is very, very uncomfortable 
with this agenda on the Democratic 
side. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I would urge ev- 
erybody in this House to applaud the 
gentleman from Washington for his 
interest in arms control, and he is 
great on arms control. I think he is 
dead wrong on this issue, and I think 
the House ought to speak clearly to 
support the President, and Mr. Chair- 
man, I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. GREEN]. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Washington to keep the 
United States and the Soviet Union 
within SALT II limits, and I do em- 
phasize that this is a reciprocal 
amendment. We are bound by it only 
so long as the Soviets bind themselves, 
and that judgment is left to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, not to the 
Congress. So, I think we have plenty 
of safeguards. 

Mr. DICKS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
happy to yield to the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Dicks]. 

Mr. DICKS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
just replying to my colleague from 
Ohio (Mr. KasıcH]. As soon as the 
President gets a treaty limiting offen- 
sive arms races, then the gentlemen 
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from Washington and New York 
would not feel compelled to offer this 
amendment. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, we 
offer the amendment because in the 
words of the Broomfield amendment 
we want “to contribute to stability and 
enhance the security of the American 
people.” 

It is to our interests in this arms sit- 
uation to keep the Soviets complying 
with SALT II. The Soviets have dis- 
mantled more weapons than we have 
under SALT II. If they choose on the 
basis of our refusing to adhere to 
SALT II any more to compete with us 
in breaking out from SALT II, they 
can easily outrun us. Their missiles 
have much greater throw-weights 
than ours, so they can very rapidly 
add more warheads. We cannot. Their 
production lines are in a much greater 
state of readiness than ours. They can 
manufacture more missiles and war- 
heads than we. Within the budgetary 
constraints that we face under the No- 
vember summit agreement we are in 
no position to engage in a SALT II vio- 
lation race with the Soviet Union. 
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Now, let me turn finally to the issue 
that has been raised that somehow 
this amendment is inappropriate now 
as contrasted to the last couple of 
years because we are about to begin 
the START negotiations. I would say 
that, far from being less appropriate, 
this is more appropriate because of 
the START negotiations. If we do not 
pass this amendment, it will give the 
Soviets every incentive to stall the 
START talks so that they can engage 
in their buildup and then negotiate 
START from a stronger position. 

As I pointed out earlier, we are in no 
position to compete if the Soviets 
should choose to do that. According to 
the Congressional Budget Office, it 
could cost the United States as much 
as $100 billion to match a Soviet effort 
to break out of SALT II. 

So I say to my colleagues that, if you 
are interested in getting the START 
negotiations off to a fast start, then 
the way to do it is not to give the Sovi- 
ets an incentive to stall by encourag- 
ing them to break out of the SALT II 
limits. Instead, let us give them every 
incentive to get down to the business 
of the START negotiations by passing 
this amendment and by adhering to 
the SALT II limitations. 

We passed this amendment last year 
245 to 181 and, given the incentives we 
have to pass this to facilitate the 
START negotiations, we should pass it 
with a larger majority this year. 

Mr. KASICH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
man from California [Mr. HUNTER]. 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Chairman, this is 
an initiative by the gentleman from 
Washington that I think is very, very 
dangerous, because it moves this body 
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toward a new policy with regard to 
arms control, and that policy is what I 
would call the partial treaty policy. 
That is where even though our nego- 
tiators sign a whole treaty, a total 
treaty, that has a series of obligations 
on both the United States side and the 
Soviet Union side, after the Soviet 
Union violates the treaty, and they 
have violated the SALT Treaty, just as 
we voted unanimously they violated 
the ABM Treaty, then Members of 
this House will stand up and they will 
say that even though parts of the 
treaty have been violated by the Sovi- 
ets, we want to reestablish and recon- 
firm United States obligations under 
this treaty. They will then lay out a 
series of obligations under a piece of 
the treaty, that have not been violated 
yet and they will say, “We want the 
United States to live up to its part of 
the treaty, even though the Soviet 
Union has violated its part.“ 

I think that sends a wrong message 
to the Soviet Union, because it tells 
the Politburo that they can involve 
themselves in negotiations and con- 
summate a treaty with the United 
States which they ultimately will be 
allowed to violate because Members of 
the United States Congress will unilat- 
erally enforce our obligations, United 
States obligations under the treaty, 
even after the Soviet Union has violat- 
ed its obligations. 

Now, the Soviet Union has built the 
SS-25 missile. That is a violation of 
the SALT II Treaty. 

They encrypt their telemetry. That 
means they disguise the signals in 
their testing, in violation of the treaty. 

According to the administration’s 
statement that was read on another 
body’s floor on October 1, 1987, the 
Soviet Union now exceeds the overall 
delivery vehicle ceiling of 2,504 vehi- 
cles by about 25 or 30 vehicles. So they 
also are violating the overall limits in 
the numerical categories. 

So here we have one party to a 
treaty violating portions of the treaty 
and we have Members of this House 
standing up and saying, “Well, we 
don’t have to enforce the overall 
treaty. We don’t care if the Soviets 
have intentionally deteriorated the 
treaty. We want to enforce on our own 
Government a unilateral adherence to 
obligations that we made.” 

It takes away the whole idea of reci- 
procity, of quid pro quo. The United 
States when it signs a treaty believes it 
has to respect all the elements of the 
treaty. The Soviet Union when it signs 
a treaty now can anticipate that it can 
violate the treaty and Members of the 
United States House and other bodies 
will stand up and enforce piecemeal 
the portions of the treaty that the So- 
viets have not violated and the por- 
tions of the treaty which the Soviet 
Union wants to continue to maintain 
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because it is in their national interest. 
That is not the way to negotiate. 

I would ask Members of this House 
who support SALT II, who supported 
the whole treaty, go ahead and sup- 
port the whole treaty, but do not sup- 
port pieces of the treaty that the Sovi- 
ets want us to adhere to while they 
have violated the treaty themselves. 

We should send a message back to 
the Soviet Union that when the execu- 
tive branch negotiates a treaty, this 
body is going to demand that the 
entire treaty be enforced, not just 
America’s obligations under the 
treaty. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Mary- 
land [Mr. Hoyer]. 

Mr. HOYER. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the distinguished gentleman for yield- 
ing this time, and I rise in very strong 
support of the Dicks amendment. 

First of all, I believe the Dicks 
amendment is good policy for the 
House of Representatives to be on 
record in support of, and that policy is 
a reciprocal restraint with respect to 
the expansion of nuclear armaments. 
That policy is a sound one with which 
the President of the United States 
agrees. That is not to say that I am 
saying the President agrees with this 
amendment, as he has not in years 
past. 

On this floor recently we voted over- 
whelmingly to support the President’s 
initiative, the INF Treaty, for which 
we all congratulate him. 

I would say in years past it has been 
this House in particular that has 
urged moving ahead on substantive 
real reductions and important arms 
control agreements. It is not time for 
us to stop that effort. 

First of all, it is not time for us as 
the policymaking body of the people 
of the United States to retreat from 
our previous positions. SALT II is 
clearly not perfect, but it is a restraint 
and an important restraint. 

Although as the previous speaker 
has said, one can argue that there has 
been a violation here or a violation 
there, in substance that agreement 
has been honored by both sides. That 
has been important over the last 8 
years and because it has been impor- 
tant this administration has felt 
bound by it, because it felt it was good 
policy for the last 6 years. 

As we go to Moscow, as we not only 
present to the Soviets, but present to 
the world, because we do not just ne- 
gotiate in a bilateral sense, we negoti- 
ate in the framework of the entire 
world looking at the posture of the 
United States, we ought to go to 
Moscow continuing in the posture of 
restraint. That is good international 
politics and it is good policy for the 
United States. 

Mr. DICKS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. HOYER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

Mr. DICKS. Mr. Chairman, for 5% 
years the policy of the Reagan admin- 
istration was that of mutual restraint, 
interim restraint. It was that as long 
as the Soviets abide by and not break 
out of these offensive ceilings, we will 
abide by them. 

One of the problems we have in the 
world today is that world opinion 
think the Soviets are trying to do 
more in this field of arms control than 
is the United States. One of the rea- 
sons for that is because we have uni- 
laterally broken out of the SALT II 
agreement. 

Mr. HOYER. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for his comments. 

Mr. Chairman, I would close by 
simply saying I think it is important 
for this House, I think it is good nego- 
tiating posture for the United States 
to go to Moscow with the House of 
Representatives, and hopefully the 
Congress on record, as saying that if 
you, the Soviets, show restraint, we 
will show restraint. 

But we have an overwhelming vote 
in both Houses, hopefully, which says 
that if you do not show restraint, that 
we will not unilaterally stay in place, 
but in fact will expand. 

Mr. DICKS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. HOYER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

Mr. DICKS. It is also within this ad- 
ministration’s own selfish interest, be- 
cause they favor going ahead with the 
deployment of SDI. One of the easiest 
counters to SDI is to add more offen- 
sive capability. 

SALT II keeps a lid on what they 
can deploy offensively. That is in our 
overall security interest. 

Mr. KASICH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. GINGRICH]. 

Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Chairman, I 
just want to ask the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Dicks! if I might, 
before the gentleman leaves, and the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
ASPIN] a very simple direct question. 

Do you agree, since you both have 
access to classified data and I do not, 
do you agree that the Soviet Union 
has violated some aspects of SALT II? 
Yes or no. 

I yield to the gentleman from Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. DICKS. yes, and there are force- 
ful responses that we could take to 
those violations. 

Mr. GINGRICH. I just want to ask 
the gentleman from Wisconsin IMr. 
ASPIN], yes or no? 

Mr. ASPIN. Yes. 

Mr. GINGRICH. Now, both distin- 
guished gentlemen on the Democratic 
side have agreed that the Soviets have 
violated SALT II. 

Mr. DICKS. Well, we are not trying 
to ratify SALT II. 
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Mr. GINGRICH. They then select 
out only the parts that cripple Amer- 
ica. They do not deal in this amend- 
ment, you do not deal in this amend- 
ment—and I will be glad if I can get 
more time to yield in a second—but I 
just want to lay out a case. You do not 
deal in this amendment with anything 
that cripples Gorbachev. You only 
cripple Reagan. You do not do any- 
thing to affect the Soviet violations. 
You only stop the United States. 

I, for the life of me, am totally baf- 
fled as to why 3 weeks before Ronald 
Reagan goes to Moscow you feel com- 
pelled to slap the President of the 
United States, and I understand the 
Dukakis-Jackson position of surren- 
dering first and not negotiating and 
cutting defense without any kind of 
arms treaties; but these two gentlemen 
know better. They are not part of that 
kind of a looney left wing of your 
party. 

Now, why would you under this kind 
of a situation, why would you only 
pick out the portions of the treaty 
that hurt America, and why would you 
not deal with the entire treaty and say 
that when the Soviets agree to obey 
SALT II, we will agree to deal with 
SALT II; but when the Soviets violate 
SALT II, the President should pick 
those proportionate responses which 
are most effective from the American 
side. 

This is the kind of selective enforce- 
ment which is mindless. Now, both 
these gentlemen know better than 
this. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GINGRICH. I am glad to yield, 
if I have time, to the distinguished 
chairman. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, I would 
be happy to respond to the gentleman. 

The gentleman in the well is abso- 
lutely incorrect when he says that the 
limitations that we are talking about 
constrain us more than they constrain 
the Soviet Union. 

The point about picking out the sub- 
limits, the 820, 1,200, 1,320 sublimits, is 
precisely because of the capability of 
the Soviet Union to exceed those sub- 
limits. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
additional minute to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. GINGRICH. I want to say just 
for a second, Mr. Chairman, I think if 
I understand the point the gentleman 
is about to make, that having now 
weakened America’s production capac- 
ity, the Democrats in the House know- 
ing the Russians can break out feel 
compelled to weaken America unilater- 
ally because in fact we are already so 
weak because you have weakened our 
production capacity that if they do 
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break out, is it not correct that we lit- 
erally in the first 2 years of a Soviet 
breakout could not catch up with 
them? 

Mr. ASPIN. The point, if the gentle- 
man will yield, the point is that for 
certain peculiarities which have got 
nothing to do with the production run, 
but certain peculiarities of the Soviet 
system, which is like for example their 
ability to add warheads to their mis- 
siles in greater numbers then we can 
add warheads, their potential break- 
out is much more serious than ours. 
These limits are clearly in the national 
security interests of the United States, 
if the gentleman will let me finish, the 
point being that if you are worried 
about a breakout, the Soviets have a 
greater capacity for breakout than we 
do and these limits are clearly more in 
our interest than of the Soviets. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has again expired. 

Mr. KASICH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 additional minute to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. GINGRICH. Let me just say, 
Mr. Chairman, I find it very peculiar 
that my understanding is that the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff do not agree with 
you. My understanding is that the Sec- 
retary of Defense does not agree with 
you. My understanding is the Presi- 
dent of the United States does not 
agree with you. The Secretary of State 
does not agree with you. 

So the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States is 
saying, “Please do not cripple the 
United States in this way,” but in your 
wisdom, you are voluntarily crippling 
the President of the United States 3 
weeks before he goes to Moscow. 

I just find it very peculiar. I under- 
stand that you would not have to crip- 
ple President Dukakis, because he 
would do it to himself, but I find it 
very peculiar that you are taking on 
the armed services of the United 
States, the Secretary of State, and the 
President, all of whom are saying, 
“Please don’t do this,” but you are 
helping them by crippling America. 

Mr. KASICH. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, I just want to 
point out that the CIA testimony indi- 
cates that under SALT II this arms 
control agreement, under SALT II the 
Soviets could add 6,000 warheads to 
their current arsenal. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has again expired. 

Mr. KASICH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 additional minute to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Will the gentleman from Georgia 
yield? 

Mr. GINGRICH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. KASICH. Under SALT II, the 
Soviets could add 6,000 warheads to 
their current arsenal of 9,000 by 1995 
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and another 8,000 warheads by the 
year 2000. 

This is the folly that has been pur- 
sued for so long, until Reagan comes 
into office and actually deals from a 
position of peace through strength. 
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Mr. GINGRICH. Let me suggest, 
and I might say that we have now 
moved on the part of our Democratic 
friends from a blame-America- first 
foreign policy to a cripple-America- 
first diplomatic policy, and I think it is 
amazing that they would only punish 
and weaken America 3 weeks before 
Ronald Reagan goes to Moscow. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 6 
minutes to the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Dicks]. 

Mr. DICKS. Mr. Chairman, let me 
reiterate why President Reagan for 
5% years followed a policy of interim 
restraint. He said the underlying ra- 
tionale well when he was quoted in the 
New York Times magazine of October 
6, 1985. He said: 

I learned that the Soviet Union had the 
capability of increase weaponry much faster 
than the treaty permitted and we did not. 

It was for that reason that despite 
this conviction that SALT II was fatal- 
ly flawed, he correctly saw that keep- 
ing the limits on nuclear forces em- 
bodied in the interim restraint agree- 
ment was in the national security in- 
terests of the United States. Nothing 
has changed to alter that fact of life. 

The CIA has estimated that the So- 
viets could add 21,000 warheads by the 
1990’s without interim restraints. So it 
is not just Norm Dicks and Les ASPIN 
saying that. We also have Gen. Bennie 
Davis, the Strategic Air Commander 
at the time who was concerned when 
he testified in 1985 before the Senate 
Committee on Armed Services. He 
said: 

If they were to break out of the treaty 
limits of SALT II, the disparity between the 
number of warheads held by the Soviet 
Union and the United States would be sig- 
nificant. Any action by the Soviet Union 
which would change the nuclear balance so 
dramatically would adversely affect strate- 
gic stability. 

The bottom line is this: the Soviets 
have the capacity to add a lot more of- 
fensive capability that we do. The 
limits in SALT II clearly are in our na- 
tional security interests. 

If my colleagues favor the strategic 
defense initiative, and I have grave 
doubts about it, then my colleagues 
want to limit the number of offensive 
weapons that the Soviets can deploy 
because that capability of overwhelm 
or swamp SDI would be one of the 
clear countermeasures they would 
take if it were deployed. 

Let me just tell my colleagues some- 
thing that they may not want to hear 
but I think should hear. 

The SALT II sublimits restrict the 
Russians more than the United States: 
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To comply with SALT over the 
years, the Soviet Union has disman- 
tled, destroyed, or withdrawn over 
1,100 ICBM's, 300 SLBM'’s, 19 Yankee- 
class submarines, 8 Hotel-class subma- 
rines, and between 20 and 50 bison 
bombers. By comparison, the United 
States has dismantled or withdrawn 
fewer strategic system: 10 Polaris subs, 
2 Poseidon subs, 350 ICBM’s, and 
about 560 SLBM’s. 

If my colleagues will go back and see 
what the Central Intelligence Agency 
has said, they have said the Soviet 
Union is still taking older offensive 
systems out as they deploy new sys- 
tems. 

Let me just give my colleagues a 
practical problem here. I want the 
President to succeed in the START 
talks. I want him to get down to 6,000 
warheads as the limit. I am also prag- 
matic and practical enough to know 
that the further we build above the 
limits in SALT II, the harder it is 
going to be for the United States to 
come down to that 6,000 warhead 
limit. We are going to have to make 
tough choices about ICBM’s, SLBM’s 
and bombers. I think exercising re- 
straint now makes good common 
sense. Plus, from a public relations 
viewpoint I think it is wrong that the 
United States is breaking out of the 
principal limits of SALT II while the 
Soviet Union continues to exercise and 
follow the same policy that Ronald 
Reagan followed for 5% years, interim 
restraints. It makes common sense. Let 
me stay with that policy. 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman from Washington 
yield? 

Mr. DICKS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to debate for a moment 
what the gentleman from Washington 
has just said. If the gentleman from 
Washington thinks that the breakout 
potential is so great for the Soviet 
Union, am I correct in assuming that 
the gentleman from Washington 
would allow the Soviet Union to go 
over the SALT limits a little bit with- 
out a response by the United States? 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
Gray of Illinois). The time of the gen- 
tleman from Washington has expired. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the balance of my time to the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. Dicks]. 

Mr. DICKS. Mr. Chairman, I will re- 
serve 1 minute of that time. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Washington has been 
yielded 2 minutes. 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKS. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Chairman, to put 
my question, the gentleman says that 
the sublimits are very important be- 
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cause the Soviets could break out. He 
has already admitted that the Soviets 
in encrypting are in violation of the 
total treaty. 

Mr. DICKS. Mr. Chairman, reclaim- 
ing my time, I said that we should 
take proportional response like Midg- 
etman and encrypting our own teleme- 
try if necessary. 

Mr. HUNTER. If the gentleman will 
yield further, let me ask him this. 

Mr. DICKS. When we tear up the 
SALT Agreement we also end our abil- 
ity to use mechanisms such as the 
Standing Consultative Commission, to 
resolve these kinds of disputes. That 
was the point. 

Mr. HUNTER. The administration 
has already issued an official state- 
ment saying the Soviets are in viola- 
tion of the overall limits, so based on 
the rationale of the gentleman from 
Washington, what should a response 
be? 

Mr. DICKS. Proportional response is 
the correct way to reply to that, not 
tearing up the entire agreement. 

Mr. HUNTER. Why is the gentle- 
man from Washington enforcing strict 
sublimits if the Soviets have already 
violated the overall limits? 

Mr. DICKS. Those sublimits are 
being abided by. They are central to 
our strategic interests. They keep a 
cap on the offense arms race both in 
terms of launchers and warheads. It is 
in our security. Maybe Ronald Reagan 
does not understand that anymore. 
But he did understand that for 5% 
years because he followed that policy 
after he condemned the SALT II 
Agreement during the 1980 election 
campaign. When he became Com- 
mander in Chief, he saw the numbers 
and he realized he made a mistake. 
Nothing has changed to alter that 
policy. 

Mr. HUNTER. So the gentleman 
from Washington in willing to over- 
look the violations? 

Mr. DICKS. No, I am not willing to 
overlook any Soviet violations. We 
should be diplomatically trying to re- 
solve them. We should sit down in 
secret sessions in Geneva to work out 
answers to all those issues, not tear up 
the mechanism to do that. 

Mr. HUNTER. If the gentleman will 
yield further, we should take no recip- 
rocal action? 

Mr. DICKS. We could build a lot 
more Midgetmen to respond to any of 
their violations. 

Mr. HUNTER. My only point is that 
the Soviets are in violation of the 
overall limits by about 30 vehicles. 

Mr. DICKS. That is a disputed ques- 
tion, and there is some question about 
some old systems. It is all up in the 
Air 


Mr. KASICH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. BROOM- 
FIELD]. 
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Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
here we go again. I hope the House 
will vote down the Dicks amendment. 
It is simply another one-sided attempt 
to compel the United States to selec- 
tively adhere in the future to the 
terms of a SALT II Agreement with- 
out any attempt to address Soviet non- 
compliance with the same agreement. 
Among other things, this amendment 
raises serious legal and constitutional 
problems. The amendment binds the 
executive branch by mandating adher- 
ence to a never-ratified, expired-if-rati- 
fied arms control agreement that is 
being violated by the Soviet Union. 

Moreover, the United States is not 
abandoning arms control compliance. 
There is no obituary for arms reduc- 
tions. We have very serious SALT ne- 
gotiations ongoing in Geneva where 
new sublimits for long-range nuclear 
systems are being discussed. There is 
still hope for progress in the START 
area. 

No policy of interim restraint, how- 
ever, with higher number of nuclear 
weapons systems is a substitute for an 
agreement on deep, mutual and verifi- 
able reductions in offensive nuclear 
arms which the United States is pursu- 
ing with the Soviet Union in Geneva. 
By passing this amendment I believe 
that we complicate the Geneva process 
by removing a certain amount of diplo- 
matic leverage which can be exerted at 
the negotiating table not only in 
regard to the achievement of Soviet 
compliance but also in relation to the 
attainment of a new agreement provid- 
ing for nuclear arms reductions below 
SALT II levels. 

Mr. Chairman, we have just received 
on this side of the aisle a letter from 
the Secretary of State dated April 27, 
1988, and I want to quote from that 
letter. 

The Secretary says: 

I understand that the House is consider- 
ing numerous amendments to the Defense 
authorization bill, some of which would un- 
dercut our arms reductions and security 
policies. One such amendment would re- 
quire decisions on the levels of our strategic 
forces to be made on the basis of selected 
provisions of the SALT II Agreement. This 
was a flawed treaty which the Senate has 
not approved. Even if it had been ratified, it 
would now have expired. In addition, the 
Soviets have violated several important pro- 
visions of the treaty. If enacted, this amend- 
ment would undercut our ability to base our 
strategic forces on the nature and magni- 
tude of the threat posed by the Soviet 
Union and on the need to maintain a credi- 
ble strategic deterrent. Its enactment would 
greatly lessen incentives for the Soviets to 
engage in arms reductions negotiations and 
would send a message to the Soviets that 
they can pick and choose among arms con- 
trol agreements and ignore inconvenient 
limitations. 

Again for these reasons, Mr. Chair- 
man, I sincerely hope that the House 
will vote down this amendment which 
we have had before us in different 
forms for several years. 
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Mr. KASICH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, to finish this letter 
from Secretary Shultz. 

I believe that amendments such as these 
are counterproductive and would undermine 
our ability—both at the negotiating table in 
Geneva and at meetings between the leaders 
of the two countries, such as the upcoming 
summit in Moscow—to achieve a START 
Treaty meeting United States criteria and 
confidence-building agreements with the So- 
viets. I urge that the House defeat these 
amendments, thus ensuring that the Presi- 
dent and his negotiators can continue to ne- 
gotiate strategic arms reductions and nucle- 
ar testing verification provisions with the 
Soviets and to pursue multilateral negotia- 
tions on an effective, verifiable global ban 
on chemical weapons and conventional force 
reductions from positions of strength and 
unity. We must not give the Soviets unilat- 
eral concessions through legislation. 

I say to my colleagues this is not the 
time to pass this kind of an amend- 
ment. The President is about to go to 
the Soviet Union and we are involved 
in sensitive negotiations now. We 
should not be doing something like 
this. This is absolutely out of line. Per- 
haps in 1983, 1984, or 1985 one could 
have argued this, but I do no think it 
can be argued at this time. Clearly not 
in 1988, 3 weeks before going to the 
Soviet Union to conduct negotiations. 
We should not be shoving something 
down the administration’s throat that 
the Secretary of State says undercuts 
our position. Let us vote no.“ 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
Gray of Illinois). All time has expired. 

It is now in order to consider the 
amendments relating to the Strategic 
Arms Limitation Treaty printed in sec- 
tion 1 of House Report 100-579, by, 
and if offered by, the following Mem- 
bers or their designees, which shall be 
considered in the following order only: 

(A) By Representative BROOMFIELD; 
and 

(B) By Representative DICKS. 

Each amendment shall be in order 
even if amending portions of the 
amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute, as modified and as amended, are 
already changed by amendment. If 
more than one of said amendments is 
adopted, only the last such amend- 
ment which is adopted shall be consid- 
ered as finally adopted and reported 
back to the House. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
I will not offer my amendment. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. DICKS 

Mr. DICKS. Mr. Chairman, pursu- 
ant to the rule, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the amendment. 
The text of the amendment is as fol- 
lows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Dicks: On 
page 163, after line 6, add the following new 
section: 
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SEC. . LIMITATIONS ON DEPLOYMENT OF STRATE- 
GIC NUCLEAR WEAPONS CONSISTENT 
WITH EXISTING ARMS LIMITATIONS 
AGREEMENTS. 

(a) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, after the end of the 60-day period be- 
ginning on the date of the enactment of this 
at, funds may not be obligated or expended 
for the deployment or maintenance of— 

(1) launchers for more than 820 intercon- 
tinental ballistic missiles carrying multiple 
independently targetable reentry vehicles 
(MIRVs); 

(2) launchers fro an aggregate of more 
than 1,200 intercontinental ballistic missiles 
carrying MIRVs and submarine-launched 
ballistic missiles carrying MIRVs; 

(3) an aggregate of more than 1,320 
launchers described in paragraph (2) and 
heavy bombers equipped for air-launched 
cruise missiles capable of a range in excess 
of 600 kilometers; or 

(4) a number of MIRVs on an individual 
ballistic missile in excess of the limitations 
included in the SALT II agreement, its 
agreed statements and common understand- 
ing; 
unless the President certifies to the Con- 
gress that the Soviet Union, after the date 
of enactment of this Act, has exceeded the 
limitations specified in any of the limita- 
tions specified in paragraphs (1) through 
(4). Such certification shall be accompanied 
by a report, in both classified and unclassi- 
fied versions, providing information upon 
which the President based his certification. 

(b) For purposes of this section— 

(1) launchers of intercontinental ballistic 
missiles and submarine-launched ballistic 
missiles equipped with multiple independ- 
ently targetable reentry vehicles are launch- 
ers of the types developed and tested for 
launching intercontinental ballistic missiles 
and submarine-launched ballistic missiles 
equipped with multiple independently tar- 
getable reentry vehicles; and 

(2) air-launched cruise missiles are un- 
manned, self-propelled, guided, weapon de- 
livery vehicles which sustain flight through 
the use of aerodynamic lift over most of 
their flight path and which are flight tested 
from or deployed on aircraft. 

(c) Within 30 days of enactment of this 
Act, the President shall notify Congress of 
his plans for carrying out the provisions of 
subsection (a). 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, 
the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
Dicks] will be recognized for 5 min- 
utes and a Member in opposition. will 
be recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. KASICH. Mr. Chairman, I am in 
opposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Kastcu] will be recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. Dicks]. 

Mr. DICKS. Mr. Chairman, as I said 
in earlier debate, for the last 2 years 
the House has approved an amend- 
ment to return United States strategic 
nuclear forces to the numerical subli- 
mits included in the SALT II Agree- 
ment so long as the Soviets continue 
to remain under them as well. That is 
the point I want to make. 

The gentleman from [Illinois (Mr. 
Hype] talked about unilateral steps. 
This is not unilateral. We are only 
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bound as long as the Soviets are 
bound. 

Last year the Senate concurred in 
this action. In conference we were able 
to reach an agreement on dismantling 
of one Poseidon submarine. I am offer- 
ing this amendment again this year to 
retain the only existing limits on of- 
fensive nuclear arms until we have se- 
cured a new agreement to dramatically 
reduce nuclear weapons. 

I might say that I am an observer to 
those talks, and I hope and pray that 
this administration is successful in get- 
ting a START agreement. But let us 
keep some restraint in place until they 
do. 

The amendment is consistent with 
the Aspin amendment on strict inter- 
pretation of the ABM Treaty and with 
our negotiations in Geneva. It is im- 
portant that while these discussions 
continue, that we do not see an accel- 
eration in the arms race that could 
make ultimate agreement more diffi- 
cult and which could produce pressure 
to reach an agreement which may not 
be in our security interests. 

The President followed this interim 
restraint policy for 5% years because 
he recognized that the Soviet Union 
has the capability to increase their 
forces much faster than the treaty 
permitted, and we do not. I would just 
reiterate that point. I stand here as 
someone who supports a strong na- 
tional defense, but I do not support 
foolishness. To tear up the limits on 
the offensive side of the equation is 
foolishness because the Soviet Union 
has more warm production lines than 
we do. We have a tremendous debate 
in the House over the MX Program 
and the Midgetman program. The So- 
viets have no similar kind of debate. 
So let up keep some restraint on the 
Soviet Union. In fact the people who 
are opposing this amendment are 
saying we are prepared to tear up the 
limits and let the Soviets build and 
add more to their offensive capabili- 
ties. I must say it amazes me because 
the same people say we must have a 
strategic defense initiative. The one 
way to make sure we can overwhelm 
SDI is if the Soviets add more offen- 
sive weapons. 
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In fact, restraint on offense helps 
SDI, it does not weaken it. 

By the way, when we talk about the 
cost let me just say one thing. If they 
do build up then we will be back here 
asking for more MX’s, more D-5’s, 
more ATB’s to counter that offensive 
buildup, and that will have an enor- 
mous cost to our country. 

Mr. AuCOIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oregon, my friend, who has been 
a devoted supporter of this amend- 
ment for whatever comments he 
would like to make. 
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Mr. AUCOIN. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding and compli- 
ment him for his leadership on this 
issue. 

We have been told we do not need 
SALT II because we are getting 
START. The fact is START is hung 
up, as the gentleman from Washing- 
ton has said, and it is very unlikely to 
be completed in this administration. I 
wish this were not the case, but it is 
the case. In the real world, SALT II is 
all we have. 

It is also a fact that we are better off 
with SALT than without it. 

Members who have paid attention 
have seen satellite photographs of 
Soviet Yankee submarines that have 
been taken out of the water with the 
missile tubes cut out of them. This has 
happened because of SALT II and 
Soviet compliance with that treaty, 
and for no other reason. 

Members also who have paid atten- 
tion have noticed satellite photos of 
SS-17 silos. These silos are for 
MIRV’d ICBM's and the photos show 
them blown to smithereens. This has 
happened because of Soviet compli- 
ance with SALT II. 

SALT II is a good deal. It is sound 
strategic policy, sound defense policy, 
and the gentleman from Washington 
is right on target. I urge my colleagues 
to support this amendment. 

Mr. DICKS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
my remaining time to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. GREEN] to end 
the debate. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to address the violations issue. I think 
we ought to make the point that those 
violations have turned around two new 
missiles on the Soviet side since SALT 
II, when SALT II permits only one. 
But the fact of the matter is that since 
1983 we have been planning two new 
missiles as a result of the Scowcroft 
Commission report. That has been ad- 
ministration policy. 

Mr. DICKS. And that is a propor- 
tional response to what they have 
done. 

Mr. GREEN. Basically we have both 
tacitly agreed there would be two new 
missiles, not one new missile. So I 
think the violations issue is really a 
red herring. 

Mr. DICKS. It is a red herring and I 
agree. 

I want to ask my colleagues to 
strongly support this amendment. We 
have passed it for 2 years. It has not 
undercut the administration. Let us 
keep our arms control structure in 
place. 

Mr. KASICH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 1 minute just to say to the gen- 
tleman from Washington [Mr. Dicks! 
that the quickest way to overwhelm 
the SDI Program is for the House to 
pass these crippling amendments and 
inadequate budgets to support the 
program. That is the first way in 
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which we overwhelm the SDI Pro- 
gram. I hope the gentlemen will not 
support those. 

Second, it is sad that the gentle- 
man’s side is going to argue that a 
treaty that allows the Soviets to in- 
crease their warheads by 15,000 over 
the next 15 years is somehow positive. 
That is why President Reagan has 
been right and the gentleman has 
been wrong. 

It is a sad state of affairs that in this 
House we have to say that we must 
stay within an agreement that the So- 
viets are cheating on because they 
have hot production lines that would 
allow them to overwhelm us because 
we cannot get ourselves together. It is 
a sad state of affairs that we have not 
been able to come to any agreements 
on any new systems while the Soviets 
have not only developed two missiles 
but deployed two missiles. It is a sad 
state of affairs that we are afraid of 
their production lines because we uni- 
laterally have not taken the action we 
needed to take until President Reagan 
came to office. 

He operated with peace through 
strength and got us the first arms con- 
trol deal that achieved reductions in 
nuclear weapons. Now my colleagues 
want to go back and sanction another 
deal that allows us to have arms 
growth, that allows us to sanction the 
arms race. 

Let us support the President, the 
only one who has delivered the goods. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 minutes to 
the gentleman from California IMr. 
HUNTER}. 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Chairman, this is 
nuclear freeze judgment. This is the 
same judgment from the other side of 
the aisle that pervaded the House 
when we debated nuclear freeze in 
1982, and the idea was that the Presi- 
dent of the United States was abso- 
lutely wrong in moving for a strong de- 
fense, in moving to build new strategic 
systems. 

At that time under SALT II the So- 
viets had built over 758 SS-17's, SS- 
18’s, SS-19’s, and let me say to the 
gentleman from New York that they 
built those missiles and put them in 
the ground aimed at American com- 
munities, and they were not paper 
missiles. At the same time we had 
placed exactly zero. So the score was 
758 to nothing for ICBM systems, 
built and emplaced during the 1972 to 
1982 period. 

The President in 1982, proposed to 
move to a position of strength by 
building new strategic systems. It was 
said on the other side of the aisle that 
this would push the Russians away 
from the negotiating table, we would 
have destabilization, we would have no 
chance of arriving at arms control. 

Precisely the opposite has happened. 
When we moved from a position of 
strength, the Soviets came to the 
table. That situation is evident. 
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If Members really look at the SALT 
situation as it exists today, the United 
States already is 28 to 30 launchers 
over the SALT II quantitative limit of 
1,320, so we are over that limit, and 
the Soviets have signed the INF 
Agreement. They are moving toward 
new negotiations with the United 
States. 

The Soviets respond to strength and 
not just to strong words but to actions 
on the American side. 

The President was right. The liber- 
als in Congress pushing the Jackson- 
Dukakis arms control agenda are 
wrong. 

Let me say just one other thing 
about this policy which is wrong for 
the United States. It is piecemeal en- 
forcement of agreements. 

We are telling our Soviet negotia- 
tors, “You do not have to comply with 
all the things you agree to in an agree- 
ment, because the United States Con- 
gress will unilaterally enforce United 
States obligations under the agree- 
ment. You do not have to have a credi- 
ble agreement and you do not have to 
believe that you are going to abide by 
all of the rules and all of the compo- 
nents of the agreement. You only have 
to abide by a few components, and the 
arms control activists in the U.S. Con- 
gress will, nonetheless, hamstring the 
American President and unilaterally 
enforce the elements that they think 
are necessary for U.S. defense.” So we 
are leaving a policy of enforcing com- 
plete agreements. 

Mr. AUCOIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUNTER. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. 
AvuCorn]. 

Mr. AuCOIN. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

First of all, this is not a Jackson-Du- 
kakis amendment. It’s the Dicks 
amendment. And all the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff up to the current administra- 
tion’s have supported SALT II. Let us 
get that straight. Those are profes- 
sional military people. 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Chairman, let me 
take back my time. 

Mr. Chairman, there was one mis- 
statement. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
have not supported the idea of us com- 
plying with SALT II unilaterally. 

Mr. KASICH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
my final minute to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. HYDE]. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, here we 
are leaving very little to the negotia- 
tors to negotiate, reinforcing unilater- 
al compliance with a treaty that has 
been massively violated by the Soviet 
Union, that has expired by its terms, 
and was withdrawn from the Senate 
for ratification. 

This enshrinement of SALT II is 
arms control by example; if we show 
them that we comply very strictly and 
if we dare have any wiggle room or 
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flexibility, this Congress will slap us 
down. 

That sets an example for the Soviets 
that they should emulate, and if they 
do not, why shame on them. Unilater- 
al disarmament, one-side compliance, 
that is the regime that the gentlemen 
from the left insists on imposing on 
America. 

It is incredibly poor strategy and 
harms the defense of this country. 

Mr. MCCURDY. Mr. Chairman, | rise in sup- 
port of the amendment by my distinguished 
colleague from Washington, Mr. Dicks, to 
place limitations on deployment of U.S. strate- 
gic nuclear weapons consistent with the SALT 
agreement. 

The key criterion for arms control must be 
the same as it is for our expenditures for na- 
tional defense. Simply, what is best for Ameri- 
ca's security. By all reliable indicators of the 
military balance, our security is strengthened 
by the Soviet Union’s observance of the SALT 
limits. These limits constrain Soviet nuclear 
power. Furthermore, they provide a bench- 
mark from which to judge the magnitude of 
the Soviet threat and the adequacy of our nu- 
clear deterrent. 

We have been extremely fortunate that the 
Soviet Union has unilaterally chosen to contin- 
ue to adhere to the SALT numerical limits de- 
spite the Reagan administration's renounce- 
ment of the agreement. 

The intelligence community judges that the 
Soviets have the capability to significantly in- 
crease the number of strategic warheads far 
more without the SALT limitations than they 
could under SALT. Should they choose to do 
this, say in response to a breakdown of the 
START negotiations, a new and very costly 
nuclear arms race would be created. 

In this era of fiscal deficits and reduced 
budgets, we need to insure all possible meas- 
ures that the arms competition be restrained 
as much as possible within predictable limits. 
A return by the United States to respecting 
the SALT limits would be a positive step 
toward this goal. 

| agree that the Soviets have violated SALT 
in certain instances, particularly the SS-25 
and telemetry encryption. But these violations 
do not warrant walking away from an agree- 
ment that keeps Soviet nuclear capability con- 
strained. The Soviets have had to destroy a 
considerable quantity of nuclear weaponry 
under SALT and given the Soviet penchant to 
keep weaponry as long as it functions, this is 
a significant requirement. 

In balance, the treaty limitations that the 
Dicks amendment will restore are militarily far 
more important to the security of this Nation 
than the treaty provisions that the Soviets 
have violated. Given the uncertainty of the 
outcome of the START negotiations, we 
should, rather than not respecting the SALT 
restraints, recognize that we are better off 
making truly proportional force structure re- 
sponses to Soviet violations rather than con- 
tinuing to violate the SALT accord. 

Another critical contribution that the SALT 
accords make to our security that has not 
been fully appreciated comes from its verifica- 
tion measures. These measures contribute to 
nuclear stability by requiring the Soviets to 
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reveal facts about their military forces that, 
absent SALT, they would not reveal. 

The SALT limitations contribute to our na- 
tional security by restricting Soviet offensive 
strategic nuclear forces and, through its verifi- 
cation provisions, contribute to national securi- 
ty by injecting a degree of transparency and 
predictability into the arms competition. It is 
only common sense to ensure that these 
measures are preserved until a new, more 
comprehensive arms control agreement is 
reached. | strongly urge my colleagues to sup- 
port the Dicks amendment. 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Chairman, this Dicks 
amendment is based on partial observance by 
the U.S.S.R. and full observance by the 
United States of an unratified treaty which, 
had it been ratified, would have expired. It 
doesn't look like a reasonable arrangement to 
me. 

Most Americans want to observe SALT II 
and they want the Soviets to observe it too. 
So do |. The Dicks amendment ignores the 
fact that the Soviets have already violated the 
agreement. 

It also ignores the facts that we are at the 
negotiating table now. Our adversaries carry 
no self-imposed restrictions to the table, nor 
should we. 

| don’t expect the United States to violate 
the numerical restrictions, and | hope the So- 
viets won't either. As long as we have been 
successful in INF, and are making progress at 
START, | believe we should allow maximum 
flexibility for our negotiators. It is, to me, pref- 
erable to achieve success in the negotiations, 
than to allow the legislative branch to estab- 
lish limitations on ourselves and not on our 
adversaries. 

Mr. WEISS. Mr. Chairman, | am in strong 
support of the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Washington that calls on the 
United States to comply with the numerical 
sublimits of the SALT II Treaty so long as the 
Soviets do likewise. 

Approval of this amendment is one of the 
most important steps we can take this year to 
control nuclear weapons. 

For 6 years, the Reagan administration fol- 
lowed a policy of interim restraint, under which 
they kept strategic forces within the SALT II 
sublimits. But in December 1986, President 
Reagan decided to abandon the SALT Il 
Treaty, claiming that it was being violated by 
the Soviet Union and that it was impeding 
United States plans to modernize strategic 
forces. 

| believe that the decision to abandon SALT 
ll is one of the most serious blunders our 
President ever made. 

There are a number of compelling reasons 
why continued compliance with the numerical 
sublimits of the SALT II Treaty is in the securi- 
ty interests of our Nation. 

First of all, the SALT Il Treaty has forced 
the Soviet Union to eliminate far more nuclear 
weapons than it has forced the United States 
to eliminate. In order to comply with SALT Il, 
the Soviets have thus far dismantled, de- 
stroyed, or withdrawn over 1,100 ICBM's, 300 
SLBM's, 27 submarines, and 20 to 50 bomb- 
ers. By contrast, the United States has dis- 
mantled or withdrawn 350 ICBM’s, 560 
SLBM’s, and 13 submarines. 
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Moreover, if the two sides continue to 
adhere to SALT II in the future, the Soviets 
will be forced to withdraw modern ICMB’s, in- 
cluding SS-17’s and SS-19's. By contrast, the 
United States will merely have to retire obso- 
lete Poseidon submarines. Clearly, the SALT II 
sublimits restrict the Soviet Union far more 
than they restrict our Nation. 

Second, without the constraints of the SALT 
ll Treaty, both sides will be free to initiate a 
perilous new spiral in the nuclear arms race. 
The deployment of numerous additional nucle- 
ar weapons will inch us closer and closer to 
the ultimate catastrophe of nuclear war. 

However, the United States and the Soviet 
Union will not be subject to equivalent risks in 
the event of an all-out competition to acquire 
additional offensive arms. The Soviets have 
the capacity to expand their missile force 
much more quickly than we can. In other 
words, they will be able to exploit the situation 
to their advantage, and there will be little that 
we will be able to do about it. 

Third, a decision to abandon SALT II will 
complicate the ongoing arms control negotia- 
tions in Geneva. These negotiations are in a 
delicate phase, and many difficult issues 
remain to be resolved. It will become far more 
difficult to conclude an agreement if the two 
sides become plunged into a new competition 
for strategic arms. Instead of risking complica- 
tions of this nature, we should continue to 
abide by the SALT II limits and insist that the 
Soviets do likewise. 

Finally, continued adherence to SALT II will 
save money. The overhaul of aging Poseidon 
submarines is an expensive proposition. Dis- 
mantling such submarines in order to comply 
with SALT I! will save a considerable amount 
of money. 

The United States should by no means 
ignore the alleged violations of the SALT Il 
Treaty by the Soviet Union. The administra- 
tion’s charges concerning the encryption of 
missile test telemetry data and the deploy- 
ment of more than one new ICBM are serious. 
But these should have been pursued through 
the Standing Consultative Commission, rather 
than serving as the basis for a breakout from 
the treaty's sublimits. Whether we like it or 
not, the administration's breakout poses grave 
risks for our Nation's security and threatens to 
complicate the President's own objective of a 
sweeping agreement to reduce strategic arms. 

Mr. Chairman, compliance with the SALT II 
Treaty both enhances our national security 
and improves the likelihood of future arms 
control achievements. | urge all of my col- 
leagues to join me in approving this amend- 
ment, which is clearly in our Nation's best in- 
terest. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Chairman, | rise in 
opposition to the Dicks amendment that would 
require U.S. adherence to the SALT Il sub- 
limits by prohibiting funds for strategic offen- 
sive systems exceeding the numerical sub- 
limits. This attempt to legislate arms control is 
based on faulty assumptions and is not in the 
best interests of our Nation. 

t is important to remember that the SALT II 
Treaty was never ratified and would have now 
expired. 

It is clear beyond a doubt that the Soviets 
have violated SALT H and other arms control 
agreements and are continuing to do so. Ex- 
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amining SALT II alone, there are at least four 
clear major violations. The Soviets are: Pro- 
ducing the SS-25 ICBM; exceeding the strate- 
gic nuclear delivery vehicle limit; encrypting te- 
lemetry; and concealing the association be- 
tween a missile and its launcher. Any one of 
these violations could be grounds for cancel- 
lation of the agreement. In 1979, President 
Carter stated that a violation of any important 
part of the agreement, as each of these noted 
violations are, “* * * would be a basis on 
which to reject the treaty in its entirety." SALT 
ll is much more than arbitrary sublimits. Soviet 
compliance with the sublimits is not the same 
as compliance with the whole treaty. The 
SALT II Treaty includes many other important 
provisions which cannot be ignored. While 
many Members of Congress have chosen to 
narrowly focus on this one part of the treaty, 
they have blindly ignored the other, more im- 
portant parts. When presenting the SALT II 
agreements to the Senate, the Carter adminis- 
tration emphasized the importance of these 
other parts, like the prohibition on encrypting 
telemetry. As President Carter told us before a 
joint session of Congress, A violation of the 
encryption provisions would be just as serious 
as a violation of the limits of strategic weap- 
ons themselves.” According to former Under 
Secretary of Defense Fred Ikle, who has been 
very involved with this issue since the early 
1970's, the provisions concerning encryption 
of telemetry are much more important to the 
United States and it took a lot of very difficult 
negotiating to get the Soviets to reach the 
final, resulting agreement on this issue. By ig- 
noring the Soviet violations in this field and 
unilaterally observing less important sublimits, 
we have given the Soviets exactly what they 
wanted but could not obtain during the SALT 
Il negotiations. Such actions have very seri- 
ous, negative impacts on our future attempts 
to negotiate with the Soviets. They will know if 
they can't get something at the bargaining 
table, they can always to Congress. 

This amendment calling for one-sided arms 
control through selective compliance with 
SALT II undercuts the United States response 
to Soviet violations and compromises the abili- 
ty of United States negotiators in Geneva to 
gain effective verification provisions in new 
agreements. Is that what we want, to jeopard- 
ize the work of our negotiators? Right now, 
they are working on START—an agreement 
far superior to SALT because it would actually 
reduce and eliminate strategic nuclear mis- 
siles, not just control their increase as SALT 
does. Should we continue to look backward 
and tie ourselves to obsolete, ineffective 
agreements at the expense of new, significant 
arms reductions pacts? | certainly hope not. 
With the forthcoming Moscow summit just 
around the corner, we should not be unilater- 
ally legislating arms control. We should not be 
taking away our own—not their—negotiating 
options. | want the summit and subsequent 
negotiations to work. That is why | am listen- 
ing to our negotiators—the experts in 
Geneva—and opposing this amendment. 

This amendment cannot meaningfully re- 
strain Soviet forces nor can it bring the Sovi- 
ets back into compliance with its past commit- 
ments. It can hurt our own and our allies’ na- 
tional security and future arms control agree- 
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ments. First, it keeps us from continuing the 
strategic modernization we need to maintain a 
credible defense against the growing, un- 
checked Soviet threat. In planning our forces, 
we have to look at the real threat this country 
and its allies face. It makes no sense whatso- 
ever to base our national security on a flawed 
treaty that was never ratified, that has expired, 
and that the Soviets knowingly and willingly 
violate anyway. 

Second, this amendment can send exactly 
the wrong signal to the Soviet leadership, who 
are now engaged in serious discussions with 
us about not the limitation but the reduction of 
nuclear weapons in Europe. If we are unwilling 
to maintain deterrence or take appropriate ac- 
tions in response to Soviet noncompliance, 
our credibility at the arms negotiation table will 
be endangered and our ability to secure fair, 
equal agreements will be seriously lessened. 
The passage of this legislation will not help 
our current arms control efforts, it will hinder 
them—it will signal to the Soviets that Con- 
gress is not behind the American negotiators. 
Furthermore, by ignoring Soviet noncompli- 
ance, we signal to them that not only can they 
violate arms control commitments with impuni- 
ty, but they can pick and choose which provi- 
sions of bilateral agreements they wish to 
honor. Such an arrangement would effectively 
give the Soviet Union a “line-item veto” over 
our arms control agreements. 

The big buildup some people are predicting 
without SALT has been going on under SALT 
and continues. The Soviets right now, under 
SALT, have a huge buildup scheduled. Unilat- 
eral American adherence to sublimits will not 
affect the Soviets plans, it will only hurt our 
national security. SALT II has codified a vast 
increase in Soviet strategic forces allowing 
them to almost double its inventory of strate- 
gic ballistic-missile warheads and could further 
increase these numbers substantially under 
SALT. This amendment, though, would force 
the United States to destroy some of the 
weapons we have already deployed. Thus, we 
lose credibility and capability. 

Let me elaborate on that point. The second 
constraint— 1. 200 MIRV'd ballistic missile 
launchers—is ineffective in constraining Soviet 
strategic warhead growth. In the 7 years since 
signing SALT Ii the Soviet Union has almost 
doubled its inventory of strategic weapons, 
from about 5,000 in 1972 to over 9,000 today. 
Even though both sides are near the 1,200 
limit now, it will not prevent further potential 
growth in warheads. The Soviets could deploy 
over 12,000 warheads by 1990, even if they 
stay within the quantitative sublimits of SALT 
ll. Clearly a better agreement is needed. We 
are working on that agreement—start—right 
now. Why jeopardize it and future agreements 
with this amendment? 

While the Soviets have been disregarding 
SALT Il, the President has “gone that extra 
mile.“ We retired two older Poseidon subma- 
rines so that a new Trident vessel would not 
exceed any of the SALT Il limits. Before de- 
ploying the 131st missile armed B-52, the 
United States gave the Soviet Union ample 
opportunity to make a jesture showing their 
commitment to the SALT agreement. Instead, 
the Soviets made no policy changes and con- 
tinue to improve their arsenal at our expense. 
The Soviets must be shown that we are seri- 


ous about our defense and keeping arms con- 
trol agreements mutually beneficial. The Presi- 
dent has responsibly pursued this policy with 
his May 27 interim restraint decision. 

This fundamental flaw of SALT Il, coupled 
with Soviet violations, clearly indicates the 
need for a different approach. To get the So- 
viets to bargain seriously toward reductions, 
we need to keep our flexibility. That means we 
need to keep our program for rebuilding our 
defenses on track—including the other 50 
Peacekeeper missiles. Our Modernization Pro- 
gram is not only essential to keeping the 
peace, but it’s the strongest incentive the So- 
viets have to agree with us on real reductions 
that can be verified and that the Soviet Union 
will comply with. 

The President's policy is to continue to ex- 
ercise restraint in meeting strategic needs and 
anticipates no appreciable numerical growth in 
U.S. strategic forces. Assuming no significant 
change in threat, the United States will not 
deploy more nuclear delivery systems or stra- 
tegic ballistic missile warheads than the Soviet 
Union. Our policy continues to be one of re- 
Straint and pursuit of arms reduction. Soviet 
actions to exercise restraint and take other 
constructive steps will be taken into account 
when the next modernization milestone is 
reached. If the Soviet Union wants and dem- 
onstrates restraint, then there will be restraint. 
We have agreed to this long ago. The ball is, 
so to speak, in the Soviet's court. 

Today's focus should be on current efforts 
looking for real, verifiable reductions in nucle- 
ar arms, not on SALT Il, a relic of the past 
which only allowed controlled building, not re- 
ductions. With the Dicks amendment, Demo- 
crats are again focusing on the past and 
trying to hold onto ineffective, flawed and ob- 
solete policies. | am more concerned with ob- 
taining a real, mutually beneficial, working 
arms control agreement than blindly support- 
ing an ineffective piece of signed paper. We 
can’t tie one hand behind our back at this crit- 
ical moment. Unequal, one-sided restraint is 
not real arms control. We need to support cur- 
rent efforts moving toward genuine mutual re- 
straint and real reductions. 

Mr. Dicks amendment is seriously flawed 
because it views the SALT II Treaty only as a 
series of sublimits. We all know SALT Il is 
more than that. If we are serious about realis- 
tic, mutually-beneficial arms control agree- 
ments, then | urge my colleagues to reject the 
Dicks amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
Gray of Illinois). The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. Dicks]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the noes 
appeared to have it. 


RECORDED VOTE 
Mr. DICKS. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand a recorded vote. 
A recorded vote was ordered. 
The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—ayes 240, noes 
174, not voting 17, as follows: 


[Roll No. 711 
AYES—240 
Ackerman Alexander Andrews 
Akaka Anderson Annunzio 
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Anthony 
Applegate 


Boucher 
Boxer 
Brennan 
Brooks 
Brown (CA) 
Brown (CO) 
Bruce 
Bryant 
Bustamante 
Campbell 
Cardin 
Carper 

Carr 
Chapman 
Clarke 

Clay 
Clement 
Clinger 
Coelho 
Coleman (TX) 
Collins 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cooper 
Coyne 
Crockett. 
Darden 
Davis (MI) 
de la Garza 
DeFazio 
Dellums 
Derrick 
Dicks 
Dingell 
Dixon 
Donnelly 
Dorgan (ND) 
Dowdy 
Downey 
Durbin 


Broomfield 
Buechner 
Bunning 
Burton 
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Ford (TN) 


Johnson (CT) 
Johnson (SD) 
Jones (NC) 
Jones (TN) 
Jontz 
Kanjorski 
Kaptur 
Kastenmeier 
Kennedy 
Kennelly 
Kildee 
Kleczka 
Kolter 
Kostmayer 
LaFalce 
Lantos 

Leach (IA) 
Lehman (CA) 
Lehman (FL) 
Leland 

Levin (MI) 
Levine (CA) 
Lewis (GA) 
Lowry (WA) 
Luken, Thomas 
MacKay 
Manton 
Markey 
Martinez 
Matsui 
Mavroules 
Mazzoli 
McCloskey 
McCurdy 
McHugh 
McMillen (MD) 
Mfume 
Miller (CA) 
Mineta 
Moakley 
Moody 
Morella 
Morrison (CT) 
Morrison (WA) 
Mrazek 
Murphy 
Nagle 


NOES—174 


Coble 
Coleman (MO) 
Combest 


Coughlin 
Courter 


Davis (IL) 


Natcher 


Rostenkowski 
Rowland (GA) 


Schneider 
Schroeder 
Schumer 
Sharp 
Shays 
Sikorski 
Skaggs 
Slattery 
Slaughter (NY) 
Smith (FL) 
Smith (1A) 
Snowe 
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Gingrich Martin (IL) Schulze 
Goodling Martin (NY) Sensenbrenner 
Gradison McCandless Shaw 
Gregg McCollum Shumway 
Gunderson McCrery Shuster 
Hall (TX) McDade Sisisky 
Hammerschmidt McEwen Skeen 
Hansen McGrath Skelton 
Harris McMillan (NC) Slaughter (VA) 
Hastert Meyers Smith (NE) 
Hefley Michel Smith (NJ) 
Herger Miller (OH) Smith (TX) 
Hiler Miller (WA) Smith, Denny 
Holloway Molinari (OR) 
Hopkins Mollohan Smith, Robert 
Houghton Montgomery (NH) 
Hubbard Moorhead Smith, Robert 
Hunter Murtha (OR) 
Hutto Myers Solomon 
Hyde Nelson Spence 
Inhofe Nichols Stangeland 
Ireland Nielson Stenholm 
Kasich Oxley Stratton 
Kemp Packard Stump 
Kolbe Parris Sundquist 
Konnyu Pashayan Sweeney 
Kyl Patterson Swindall 
Lagomarsino Petri Tallon 
Lancaster Pickett Tauzin 
Leath (TX) Porter Taylor 
Lent Quillen Thomas (CA) 
Lewis (CA) Ravenel Upton 
Lewis (FL) Regula Valentine 
Lightfoot Rhodes Vander Jagt 
Lipinski Rinaldo Vucanovich 
Livingston Ritter Walker 
Lloyd Roberts Weber 
Lott Rogers Weldon 
Lowery (CA) Roth Whittaker 
Lujan Roukema Whitten 
Lukens, Donald Rowland(CT) Wolf 
Lungren Saxton Wylie 
Madigan Schaefer Young (AK) 
Marlenee Schuette Young (FL) 
NOT VOTING—17 
Badham Gibbons Rahall 
Bentley Guarini Ray 
Biaggi Hayes (LA) Stokes 
Chappell Latta Wilson 
Duncan Mack Wortley 
Emerson Mica 


Mr. Stokes for, with Mr. Mack against. 
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The Clerk announced the following 
pair: 
On this note: 


Mr. HENRY changed his vote from 
“no” to “aye.” 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; 
and the Speaker pro tempore [Mr. 
Fo.Ley] having assumed the chair, Mr. 
Gray of Illinois, Chairman pro tempo- 
re of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, re- 
ported that that Committee, having 
had under consideration the bill (H.R. 
4264) to authorize appropriations for 
the fiscal year 1989 amended budget 
request for military functions of the 
Department of Defense and to pre- 
scribe military personnel levels for 
such Department for fiscal year 1989, 
to amend the National Defense Au- 
thorization Act for fiscal years 1988 
and 1989, and for other purposes had 
come to no resolution thereon. 
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GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all Members have 
5 legislative days in which to revise 
and extend their remarks on H.R. 
4264, the bill just considered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
FoLExv). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin? 

There was no objection. 


VETERANS’ EMPLOYMENT, 
TRAINING, AND COUNSELING 
AMENDMENTS OF 1987 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to take from 
the Speaker’s table the Senate bill (S. 
999) to amend title 38, United States 
Code, and the Veterans’ Job Training 
Act to improve veterans employment, 
counseling, and job-training services 
and programs, and ask for its immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the 
Senate bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as 
follows: 

S. 999 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE; REFERENCE TO TITLE 38, 
UNITED STATES CODE. 

(a) SHORT Trtte.—This Act may be cited 
as the Veterans“ Employment, Training, 
and Counseling Amendments of 1987". 

(b) REFERENCES TO TITLE 38,—Except as 
otherwise expressly provided, whenever in 
this Act an amendment or repeal is ex- 
pressed in terms of an amendment to, or a 
repeal of, a section or other provision, the 
reference shall be considered to be made to 
a section or other provision of title 38, 
United States Code. 

SEC, 2. ADMINISTRATION OF EMPLOYMENT AND 
TRAINING PROGRAMS. 

(a) Section 2002A is amended— 

(1) by inserting (a)“ before “There”; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following new 
subsections: 

%) The Secretary shall 

“(1) carry out all provisions of this chap- 
ter through the Assistant Secretary of 
Labor for Veterans’ Employment and Train- 
ing and administer through such Assistant 
Secretary all programs under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Secretary for the provision of 
employment and training services designed 
to meet the needs of disabled veterans, vet- 
erans of the Vietnam era, and all other eligi- 
ble veterans and eligible persons; 

“(2) in order to make maximum use of 
available resources, encourage all such pro- 
grams and all grantees under such programs 
to enter into cooperative arrangements with 
private industry and business concerns (in- 
cluding small business concerns), education- 
al institutions, trade associations, and labor 
unions; 

“(3) ensure that maximum effectiveness 
and efficiency are achieved in providing 
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services and assistance to eligible veterans 
under all such programs by coordinating 
and consulting with the Administrator with 
respect to (A) programs conducted under 
other provisions of this title, with particular 
emphasis on coordination of such programs 
with readjustment counseling activities car- 
ried out under section 612A of this title, ap- 
prenticeship or other on-job training pro- 
grams carried out under section 1787 of this 
title, and rehabilitation and training activi- 
ties carried out under chapter 31 of this 
title, and (B) the Veterans’ Job Training Act 
(Public Law 98-77, 29 U.S.C, 1721 note); 

“(4) ensure that job placement activities 
are carried out in coordination and coopera- 
tion with appropriate State public employ- 
ment service officials; 

(5) subject to subsection (c)(2) of this sec- 
tion, make available for use in each State, 
directly or by grant or contract, such funds 
as may be necessary (A) to support (i) dis- 
abled veterans’ outreach program specialists 
appointed under paragraph (1) of section 
2003A(a) of this title, and (ii) local veterans’ 
employment representatives assigned under 
section 2004(b) of this title, and (B) to sup- 
port the reasonable expenses of such spe- 
cialists and representatives for training, 
travel, supplies, and fringe benefits, includ- 
ing travel expenses and per diem for attend- 
ance at the National Veterans’ Employment 
and Training Service Institute established 
under section 2010A of this title; 

6) monitor and supervise on a continu- 
ing basis the distribution and use of funds 
provided for use in the States under this 
paragraph (5) of this subsection; and 

“(7) monitor the appointment of disabled 
veterans’ outreach specialists and the as- 
signment of local veterans’ employment rep- 
resentatives in order to ensure compliance 
with the provisions of section 2003A(a)(1) 
and 2004(a)(4), respectively. 

„e) The distribution and use of funds 
under subsection (b)(5) of this section in 
order to carry out sections 2003A(a) and 
2004(a) of this title shall be subject to the 
continuing supervision and monitoring of 
the Secretary and shall not be governed by 
the provisions of any other law, or any regu- 
lations prescribed thereunder, that are in- 
consistent with this section or section 2003A 
or 2004 of this title. 

“(2) In determining the terms and condi- 
tions of a grant or contract under which 
funds are made available in a State under 
subsection (bX5) of this section in order to 
carry out section 2003A(a) or 2004 (a) and 
(b) of this title, the Secretary shall take into 
account (A) the evaluations, carried out pur- 
suant to section 2003(c)(13) of this title, of 
the performance of local employment of- 
fices in the State, and (B) the results of the 
monitoring, carried out pursuant to para- 
graph (1) of this subsection, of the use of 
funds under subsection (b)(5) of this sec- 
tion. 

“(d) The Secretary shall assign to each 
region for which the Secretary operates a 
regional office a representative of the Veter- 
ans’ Employment and Training Service to 
serve as the Regional Director for Veterans’ 
Employment and Training.”. 

(b) CONFORMING AND CLERICAL AMEND- 
MENTS.—(1) Section 2003A is amended— 

(A) in subsection (a)— 

(i) by striking out paragraphs (1), (3), and 
(5) and redesignating paragraphs (2) and (4) 
as paragraphs (1) and (2), respectively; 

cii) in paragraph (1) (as so redesignated)— 

(1) by amending the first sentence to read 
as follows: “The amount of funds made 
available for use in a State under section 
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2002A(b)(5)(A)(i) of this title shall be suffi- 
cient to support the appointment of one dis- 
abled veterans’ outreach program specialist 
for each 5,300 veterans of the Vietnam era 
and disabled veterans residing in such 
State”; 

(II) in the third, fourth, and fifth sen- 
tences, by inserting qualified“ before dis- 
abled” each place it appears; and 

(III) in the fifth sentence, by inserting 
“qualified” after “any”; and 

(iii) in paragraph (2) (as so redesignated), 
by striking our “paragraph (2) of”; and 

(B) by striking out subsection (d). 

(2) Section 2006 is amended— 

(A) in subsection (a), by striking out the 
last sentence; and 

(B) in subsection (d), by striking out “of 
Labor, upon the recommendation of the As- 
sistant Secretary of Labor for Veterans’ Em- 
ployment.“. 

(3)(A) Section 2009 is repealed. 

(B) The table of sections at the beginning 
of chapter 41 is amended by striking out the 
item relating to section 2009. 

SEC. 3. LOCAL VETERANS’ EMPLOYMENT REPRE- 
SENTATIVES. 

(a) In GENERALI.—(1) Section 2004 is 

amended to read as follows: 


“§ 2004. Local veterans’ employment representa- 
tives 

(ani) The total of the amount of funds 
made available for use in the States under 
section 2002A(b)(5)(A)(ii) of this title shall 
be sufficient to support the assignment of 
1,600 full-time local veterans’ employment 
representatives and the States’ administra- 
tive expenses associated with the assign- 
ment of that number of such representa- 
tives and shall be allocated to the several 
States so that each State receives funding 
sufficient to support— 

“(A) the number of such representatives 
who were assigned in such State on January 
1, 1987, plus one additional such representa- 
tive; 

(B) the percentage of the 1,600 such rep- 
resentatives for which funding is not provid- 
ed under clause (A) of this paragraph which 
is equal to the average of (i) the percentage 
of all veterans residing in the United States 
who reside in such State, (ii) the percentage 
of the total of all eligible veterans and eligi- 
ble persons registered for assistance with 
local employment offices in the United 
States who are registered for assistance 
with local employment offices in such State, 
and (iii) the percentage of all full-service 
local employment offices in the United 
States which are located in such State; and 

„(C) the State’s administrative expenses 
associated with the assignment of the 
number of such representatives for which 
funding is allocated to the State under 
clauses (A) and (B) of this paragraph. 

“(2XA) The local veterans’ employment 
representatives allocated to a State pursu- 
ant to paragraph (1) of this subsection shall 
be assigned by the administrative head of 
the employment service in the State, with 
the concurrence of the State Director for 
Veterans’ Employment and Training, so 
that as nearly as practical (i) one full-time 
such representative is assigned to each local 
employment office at which a total of at 
least 1,100 eligible veterans and eligible per- 
sons is registered for assistance, (ii) one ad- 
ditional full-time such representative is as- 
signed to each such local employment office 
for each 1,500 such individuals above 1,100 
such individuals who are so registered at 
such office, and (ii) one half-time such rep- 
resentative is assigned to each local employ- 
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ment office at which at least 350 but less 
than 1,100 such individuals are so regis- 
tered. 

“(B) In the case of a local employment 
office at which less than 350 such individ- 
uals are so registered, the head of such 
office (or the designee of the head of such 
office) shall be responsible for ensuring 
compliance with the provisions of this title 
providing for priority services for veterans 
and priority referral of veterans to Federal 
contractors. 

“(3) For the purposes of this subsection, 
an individual shall be considered to be regis- 
tered for assistance with a local employ- 
ment office during a program year if the in- 
dividual— 

“(A) registered, or renewed such individ- 
ual's registration, for assistance with the 
office during that program year; or 

(B) so registered or renewed such individ- 
ual's registration during a previous program 
year and, in accordance with regulations 
which the Secretary shall prescribe, is 
counted as still being registered for adminis- 
trative purposes. 

“(4) Each local veterans’ employment rep- 
resentative shall be a veteran. Preference 
shall be given in the assignment of such rep- 
resentatives to qualified disabled veterans. 
If the Secretary finds that no qualified dis- 
abled veteran is available for any such as- 
signment, such assignment may be given to 
a qualified veteran who is not a disabled vet- 
eran. 

„b) Local veterans’ employment repre- 
sentatives shall be assigned, in accordance 
with this section, by the administrative 
head of the employment service in each 
State. 

“(c)(1) The services provided by local vet- 
erans’ employment representatives shall be 
subject to the functional supervision speci- 
fied in section 2003(c)(1)(A) of this title. 

“(2XA) Except as provided in subpara- 
graph (B) of this paragraph, the work of 
local veterans’ employment representatives 
shall be fully devoted to discharging at the 
local level the duties and functions specified 
in section 2003 (c)(1)(B) and (c)(2) through 
(12) of this title. 

(B) The duties of local veterans’ employ- 
ment representatives shall include provid- 
ing, or facilitating the provision of, counsel- 
ing services to veterans who, pursuant to 
section 5(b)(3) of the Veterans’ Job Train- 
ing Act (Public Law 98-77; 29 U.S.C. 1721 
note), are certified as eligible for participa- 
tion under such Act.“. 

(2) The item relating to such section in 
the table of sections at the beginning of 
chapter 41 is amended to read as follows: 
“2004. Local veterans’ employment repre- 

sentatives.”. 


(b) Buncetinc.—Section 2006(a) is amend- 
ed— 

(1) in the fifth sentence— 

(A) by striking out “to fund the disabled 
veterans’ outreach program under section 
2003A” and inserting in lieu thereof “in all 
of the States for the purposes specified in 
paragraph (5) of section 2002A(b) of this 
title and to fund the National Veterans’ Em- 
ployment and Training Service Institute 
under section 2010A”; and 

(B) by striking out “such section” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “such sections”; and 

(2) by amending the sixth sentence to 
read as follows: “Each budget submission 
with respect to such funds shall include sep- 
arate listings of the proposed numbers, by 
State, of disabled veterans’ outreach pro- 
gram specialists appointed under section 
2003A(a)(1) of this title and local veterans’ 
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employment representatives assigned under 
section 2004(b) of this title, together with 
information demonstrating the compliance 
of such budget submission with the funding 
requirements specified in the preceding sen- 
tence.”. 

(e) REPORTING REQUIREMENTS. —Subsection 
o of section 2007 is amended to read as fol- 
ows: 

(e) Not later than February 1 of each 
year, the Secretary shall report annually to 
the appropriate committees of the Congress 
on the success during the preceding fiscal 
year of the Department of Labor and its af- 
filiated State employment service agencies 
in carrying out the provisions of this chap- 
ter and programs for the provision of em- 
ployment and training services to meet the 
needs of veterans. The report shall in- 
clude— 

“(1) specification, by State, of the num- 
bers of eligible veterans, veterans of the 
Vietnam era, disabled veterans, special dis- 
abled veterans, and eligible persons who reg- 
istered for assistance with the public em- 
ployment service system and, of each such 
categories, the numbers referred to and 
placed in jobs, the numbers referred to and 
placed in jobs and job training programs 
supported by the Federal Government, the 
number counseled, and the number who re- 
ceived some reportable service; 

(2) any determination made by the Secre- 
tary during the preceding fiscal year under 
section 2006 of this title or subsection (a)(2) 
of this section and a statement of the rea- 
sons for such determination; 

*(3) a report on activities carried out 
during the p fiscal year under sec- 
tions 2003A and 2004 of this title; and 

(4) a report on the operation during the 
preceding fiscal year of programs for the 
provision of employment and training serv- 
ices designed to meet the needs of veterans, 
including an evaluation of the effectiveness 
of such programs during such fiscal year in 
meeting the requirements of section 
2002A(b) of this title, the efficiency with 
which services were provided under such 
programs during such year, and such recom- 
mendations for further legislative action 
(including the need for any changes in the 
formulas governing the appointment of dis- 
abled veterans’ outreach program specialists 
under section 2003A(a)(2) of this title and 
the assignment of local veterans’ employ- 
ment representatives under section 2004(b) 
of this title and the allocation of funds for 
the support of such specialists and repre- 
sentatives) relating to veterans’ employment 
as the Secretary considers appropriate.“ 
SEC. 4. PERFORMANCE OF DISABLED VETERANS’ 

OUTREACH PROGRAM SPECIALISTS 
AND LOCAL VETERANS’ EMPLOYMENT 
REPRESENTATIVES. 

(a) In GENERAL.—Chapter 41 is amended 
by inserting after section 2004 the following 
new section: 


“§ 2004A. Performance of disabled veterans’ out- 
reach program specialists and local veterans’ 
employment representatives 
“(a)(1) After consultation with State em- 

ployment agencies or their representatives, 

or both, the Secretary shall prescribe, and 
provide for the implementation and applica- 
tion of, standards for the performance of 
disabled veterans’ outreach program special- 
ists appointed under section 2003A(a) of 
this title and local veterans’ employment 
representatives assigned under section 

2004(b) of this title and shall monitor the 

activities of such specialists and representa- 

tives. 
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“(2) Such standards shall be designed to 
provide for— 

A) in the case of such specialists, the ef- 
fective performance at the local level of the 
duties and functions of such specialists spec- 
ified in section 2003A (b) and (c) of this 
title, 

“(B) in the case of such representatives, 
the effective implementation at the local 
level of the duties and functions specified in 
paragraphs (1)(B) and (2) through (12) of 
section 2003(c) of this title, and 

“(C) the monitoring and rating activities 
prescribed by subsection (b) of this section. 

(3) Such standards shall include as one of 
the measures of the performance of such a 
specialist the extent to which the specialist, 
in serving as a case manager under section 
14(b)(1)(A) of the Veterans’ Job Training 
Act (Public Law 98-77; 29 U.S.C. 1721 note), 
facilitates rates of successful completion of 
training by veterans participating in pro- 
grams of job training under that Act. 

“(4) In entering into an agreement with a 
State for the provision of funding under sec- 
tion 2002A(b)(5) of this title, the Assistant 
Secretary of Labor for Veterans’ Employ- 
ment and Training personally may make ex- 
ceptions to such standards to take into ac- 
count local conditions and circumstances, 
including the employment, counseling, and 
training needs of the eligible veterans and 
eligible persons served by the office or of- 
fices to which the exception would apply. 

“(b)(1) State Directors for Veterans’ Em- 
ployment and Training and Assistant State 
Directors for Veterans’ Employment and 
Training shall regularly monitor the per- 
formance of the specialists and representa- 
tives referred to in subsection (a)(1) of this 
section through the application of the 
standards required to be prescribed by such 
subsection (a)(1). 

(2) A State Director for Veterans’ Em- 
ployment and Training, or a designee of 
such Director, shall submit to the head of 
the employment service in the State recom- 
mendations and comments in connection 
with each annual performance rating of a 
disabled veterans’ outreach program special- 
ist or local veterans’ employment represent- 
ative in the State. 

(b) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
sections at the beginning of chapter 41 is 
amended by adding at the end the follow- 
ing: 

“2004A. Performance of disabled veterans’ 
outreach program specialists 
and local veterans’ employ- 
ment representatives.“ 

SEC. 5. WAIVER OF RESIDENCY REQUIREMENT FOR 

CERTAIN STATE DIRECTORS FOR VET- 
ERANS' EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING. 

Section 2003(b)(1) is amended— 

(1) by inserting “(A)” after “(1)”; 

(2) by redesignating clauses (A) and (B) as 
clauses (i) and (ii), respectively; 

(3) by inserting in clause (i), as redesignat- 
ed by clause (2), “, except as provided in 
subparagraph (B) of this paragraph.“ after 
“shall”; and 

(4) by adding at the end the following new 
subparagraph: 

“(B) The Secretary, where the Secretary 
determines that it is necessary to consider 
for appointment as a State Director for Vet- 
erans’ Employment and Training an eligible 
veteran who is an Assistant State Director 
for Veterans’ Employment and Training and 
has served in that capacity for at least 2 
years, may waive the requirement in sub- 
paragraph (AXi) of this paragraph that an 
eligible veteran be a bona fide resident of a 
State for at least 2 years in order to be eligi- 
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ble to be assigned as a State Director for 
Veterans’ Employment and Training. In the 
event of such a waiver, preference shall be 
given to a veteran who meets such residency 
requirement and is equally as qualified for 
the position of State Director as such Assist- 
ant State Director.”. 

SEC. 6. SHARING OF INFORMATION REGARDING PO- 

TENTIAL EMPLOYERS. 

(a) BETWEEN THE DEPARTMENTS OF DEFENSE 
AND Lasor.—Section 2005 is amended— 

(1) by inserting (a)“ before “All”; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following new 
subsection; 

“(b) For the purpose of assisting the Sec- 
retary and the Administrator in identifying 
employers with potential job training oppor- 
tunities under the Veterans’ Job Training 
Act (Public Law 98-77; 29 U.S.C. 1721 note) 
and otherwise in order to carry out this 
chapter, the Secretary of Defense shall pro- 
vide to the Secretary and to the Administra- 
tor (1) not more than 30 days after the date 
of the enactment of this subsection, the 
then-current list of employers participating 
in the National Committee for Employer 
Support of the Guard and Reserve, and (2) 
thereafter, on the fifteenth day of each 
month, updated information regarding the 
list.”. 

(b) BETWEEN THE VETERANS’ ADMINISTRA- 
TION AND THE DEPARTMENT OF LaBor.—(1) 
Section 2008 is amended— 

(A) by inserting (a)“ before “In”; and 

(B) by adding at the end the following 
new subsection: 

b) The Administrator shall require each 
regional office of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion to provide to appropriate employment 
service offices and Department of Labor of- 
fices, as designated by the Secretary, on a 
monthly or more frequent basis, the name 
and address of each employer located in the 
area served by such regional office that 
offers a program of job training which has 
been approved by the Administrator under 
section 7 of the Veterans’ Job Training Act 
(Public Law 98-77; 29 U.S.C. 1721 note).”. 

(2A) The heading of section 2008 is 
amended to read as follows: 

“§ 2008. Cooperation and coordination”. 


(B) The item relating to such section in 
the table of sections at the beginning of 
chapter 41 is amended to read as follows: 
2008. Cooperation and coordination.“ 


SEC. 7, RESPONSIBILITIES OF PERSONNEL. 

(a) STATE AND ASSISTANT STATE DIRECTORS 
FOR VETERANS’ EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING.— 
Section 2003(c) is amended— 

(1) in clause (1)— 

(A) by inserting (A) functionally super- 
vise the provision of services to eligible vet- 
erans and eligible persons by such system 
and such program and their staffs, and (B)“ 
after “(1)”; and 

(B) by inserting , including the program 
conducted under the Veterans’ Job Training 
Act (Public Law 98-77; 29 U.S.C. 1721 note)“ 
after programs“: 

(2) in clause (2), by inserting and other- 
wise to promote the employment of eligible 
veterans and eligible persons” after ‘‘oppor- 
tunities”; 

(3) in clause (11), by striking out “and” at 
the end; 

(4) in clause (12), by striking out the 
period and inserting in lieu thereof “; and”; 
and 

(5) by adding at the end the following new 
clause: 

“(13) not less frequently than annually, 
conduct an evaluation at each local employ- 
ment office of the services provided to eligi- 
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ble veterans and eligible persons and make 
recommendations for corrective action as 
appropriate.“ 

(b) DISABLED VETERANS’ OUTREACH PRO- 
GRAM SPECIALISTS.—Section 2003A(c) is 
amended— 

(1) in clause (4), by inserting ‘(including 
part C of title IV of the Job Training Part- 
nership Act (29 U.S.C. 1501 et seq.))“ after 
“programs”; 

(2) in clause (6), by inserting “(including 
the program conducted under the Veterans’ 
Job Training Act (Public Law 98-77; 29 
U.S.C, 1721 note)“ after programs“; and 

(3) by adding at the end the following new 
clauses: 

9) Provision of counseling services to 
veterans with respect to veterans’ selection 
of and changes in vocations and veterans’ 
vocational adjustment. 

10) Provision of services as a case man- 
ager under section 14(b)(1)(A) of the Veter- 
ans’ Job Training Act (Public Law 98-77; 29 
U.S.C, 1721 note).”. 

SEC. 8. NATIONAL VETERANS’ EMPLOYMENT AND 
TRAINING SERVICE INSTITUTE. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT OF INSTITUTE.—Chapter 
41 is further amended by adding at the end 
the following new section: 


“§ 2010A. National Veterans’ Employment and 
Training Service Institute 


“In order to provide for such training as 
the Secretary considers necessary and ap- 
propriate for the efficient and effective pro- 
vision of employment, job-training, place- 
ment, and related services to veterans, the 
Secretary shall establish and make available 
such funds as may be necessary to operate a 
National Veterans“ Employment and Train- 
ing Service Institute for the training of dis- 
abled veterans’ outreach program special- 
ists, local veterans’ employment representa- 
tives, State Directors for Veterans’ Employ- 
ment and Training, and Assistant State Di- 
rectors for Veterans’ Employment and 
Training, and such other personnel involved 
in the provision of employment, job-train- 
ing, counseling, placement, or related serv- 
ices to veterans as the Secretary considers 
appropriate.“ 

(b) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
sections at the beginning of chapter 41 is 
further amended by adding at the end the 
following new item: 


“2010A. National Veterans’ Employment 
and Training Service Insti- 
tute.”. 

SEC. 9. STUDY OF UNEMPLOYMENT AMONG CER- 

TAIN DISABLED VETERANS AND VIET- 
NAM THEATER VETERANS. 
(a) In GENERAL.—Chapter 41 is further 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new section: 


“§ 2010B. Special unemployment study 


(a) The Secretary, through the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, shall conduct, on a bien- 
nial basis, studies of unemployment among 
special disabled veterans and among veter- 
ans who served in the Vietnam Theater of 
Operations during the Vietnam era and 
promptly report to the Congress on the re- 
sults of such studies. 

“(b) The first study under this section 
shall be completed not later than July 1, 
1988.”. 

(b) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
sections at the beginning of chapter 41 is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new item: 


“2010B. Special unemployment study.“. 
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SEC. 10. SECRETARY'S COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ 
EMPLOYMENT. 

Clause (1) of section 2010(b) is amended— 

(1) by redesignating subclauses (D), (E), 
and (F) as subclauses (E), (F), and (G), re- 
spectively; 

(2) by inserting after subclause (C) a sub- 
clause, as follows: 

D) the Secretary of Education:“ 

(3) by striking out “and” at the end of 
subclause (F) (as so redesignated); 

(4) by adding at the end the following new 
subclause: 

() the Postmaster General; and”. 

SEC. 11. VETERANS’ JOB TRAINING ACT AMEND- 
MENTS, 

(a) EXPANSION OF ELIGIBILITY.—(1) Para- 
graph (1) of section 5(a) of the Veterans’ 
Job Training Act (Public Law 98-77; 29 
U.S.C. 1721 note) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

(1) To be eligible for participation in a 
job training program under this Act, a vet- 
eran must— 

“(A) be unemployed at the time of apply- 
ing for participation in a program under 
this Act; 

“(BXi) have been unemployed for at least 
10 of the 15 weeks immediately preceding 
the date of such veteran's application for 
participation in a program under this Act; 
or 

(ihc) have been terminated or laid off 
from employment as the result of a plant 
closing or major reduction in the number of 
persons employed by the veteran’s prior em- 
ployer, and (II) have no realistic opportuni- 
ty to return to employment in the same or 
similar occupation in the geographical area 
where the veteran previously held employ- 
ment; and 

“(C)(i) have served in the active military, 
naval, or air service for a period of more 
than 180 days; or 

“diXI) have been discharged or released 
from the active military, naval, or air service 
for a service-connected disability; or (II) be 
entitled to compensation (or but for the re- 
ceipt of retirement pay be entitled to com- 
pensation).“. 

(2) Section 303) of such Act is amended— 

(A) by striking out Korean conflict“ 
and “(9)”; and 

(B) by striking out ‘State’, and Vietnam 
era’,”” and (24), and (29)” and inserting in 
lieu thereof and ‘State’” and and (24)”, 
respectively. 

(b) Counsetinc.—(1) Section 14 of such 
Act is amended by striking out subsection 
(b) and inserting in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: 


“(b)\(1) The Administrator and the Secre- 
tary shall jointly provide for— 

“(A) a program under which, except as 
provided in paragraph (2), a disabled veter- 
an’s outreach program specialist appointed 
under section 2003A(a) of title 38, United 
States Code, is assigned as a case manager 
for each veteran participating in a program 
of job training under this Act, the veteran 
has an in-person interview with the case 
manager not later than 60 days after enter- 
ing into a program of training under this 
Act, and periodic (not less frequent than 
monthly) contact is maintained with each 
such veteran for the purpose of (i) avoiding 
unnecessary termination of employment, 
(ii) referring the veteran to appropriate 
counseling, if necessary, (iii) facilitating the 
veteran's successful completion of such pro- 
gram, and (iv) following up with the em- 
ployer and the veteran in order to deter- 
mine the veteran’s progress in the program 
and the outcome regarding the veteran’s 
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participation in and successful completion 
of the program; 

“(B) a program of counseling services (to 
be provided pursuant to subchapter IV of 
chapter 3 of such title and sections 612A, 
2003A, and 2204 of such title) designed to 
resolve difficulties that may be encountered 
by veterans during their training under this 
Act; and 

“(C) a program of information services 
under which (i) each veteran who enters 
into a program of job training under this 
Act and each employer participating under 
this Act is informed of the supportive serv- 
ices and resources available to the veteran 
(I) under subparagraphs (A) and (B), (II) 
through Veterans’ Administration counsel- 
ing and career-development activities (espe- 
cially, in the case of a Vietnam-era veteran, 
readjustment counseling services under sec- 
tion 612A of such title) and under part C of 
title IV of the Job Training Partnership Act 
(29 U.S.C. 1501 et seq.), and (III) through 
other appropriate agencies in the communi- 
ty, and (ii) veterans and employers are en- 
couraged to request such services whenever 
appropriate. 

“(2) No case manager still be assigned pur- 
suant to paragraph (1)(A) in the case of the 
employees of an employer if the Secretary 
determines that— 

„A) the employer has an appropriate and 
effective employee assistance program that 
is available to all veterans participating in 
the employer’s programs of job training 
under this Act; or 

“(B) the rate of veterans’ successful com- 
pletion of the employer's programs of job 
training under this Act, either cummulative- 
ly or during the previous program year, is 60 
percent or higher. 

%) Before a veteran who voluntarily ter- 
minates from a program of job training 
under this Act or is involuntarily terminat- 
ed from such program by the employer may 
be eligible to be provided with a further cer- 
tificate, or renewal of certification, of eligi- 
bility for participation under this Act, such 
veteran must be provided by the Adminis- 
trator with appropriate vocational counsel- 
ing in light of the veteran's termination.“ 

(2) Section 7(d) of such Act is amended— 

(A) by redesignating paragraph (12) as 
paragraph (13); and 

(B) inserting after paragraph (11) the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“(12) That, as applicable, the employer 
will provide each participating veteran with 
the full opportunity to participate in a per- 
sonal interview pursuant to section 
14(b)(1A) during the veteran’s normal 
workday.”. 

(c) DISCONTINUANCE OF APPROVAL OF PAR- 
TICIPATION IN PROGRAMS OF EMPLOYERS WITH 
UNSATISFACTORY COMPLETION RATES.—Sec- 
tion 11 of such Act is amended— 

(1) by inserting (a)“ after “Sec. 11.“ and 

(2) by adding at the end the following new 
subsection: 

(bei) If the Secretary, after consultation 
with the Administrator and in accordance 
with regulations which the Administrator 
and the Secretary shall jointly prescribe to 
carry out this subsection, determines that 
the rates of veterans’ successful completion 
of an employer's programs of job training 
previously approved by the Administrator 
for the purposes of this Act is disproportion- 
ately low, the Administrator shall disap- 
prove participation in such programs on the 
part of veterans who had not begun such 
participation on the date that the employer 
is notified of the disapproval. 

“(2)(A) A disapproval under paragraph (1) 
shall remain in effect until such time as the 
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Administrator determines that adequate re- 
medial action has been taken. In determin- 
ing whether the remedial actions taken by 
the employer are adequate to ensure future 
avoidance of a disproportionately low rate 
of successful completion, the Administrator 
may, except in the case of an employer 
which the Secretary determines meets the 
criteria specified in clause (A) or (B) of sec- 
tion 14(b)(2), consider the likely effects of 
such actions in combination with the likely 
effects of using the payment formula de- 
scribed in subparagraph (B) of this para- 
graph. If the Administrator finds that the 
combined effects of such actions and such 
use are adequate to ensure future avoidance 
of such a rate, the Administrator may 
revoke the disapproval with the revocation 
conditioned upon such use for a period of 
time that the Administrator considers ap- 
propriate under the circumstances. 

“(B) The payment formula referred to in 
subparagraph (A) is a formula under which, 
subject to sections 5(c) and 8(a)(2), the 
amount paid to the employer on behalf of a 
veteran shall be— 

% in the case of a program of job train- 
ing of 4 or more months duration— 

(J) for the first 4 months of such pro- 
gram, 30 percent of the product of the start- 
ing hourly rate of wages paid to the veteran 
by the employer (without regard to over- 
time or premium pay) and the number of 
hours worked by the veteran during such 
months; 

„(II) for any period after the first 4 
months, 50 percent of the product of the 
starting hourly rate of wages paid to the 
veteran by the employer (without regard to 
overtime or premium pay) and the number 
of hours worked by the veteran during that 
period; and 

(III) upon the veteran's successful com- 
pletion of the program, the amount that 
would have been paid, above the amount 
that was paid, for such first 4 months pur- 
suant to subclause (I) if the percentage 
specified in subclause (I) were 50 percent 
rather than 30 percent; and 

(ii) in the case of a program of job train- 
ing of less than 4 months duration— 

„J) for the months prior to the final 
scheduled month of the program, 30 percent 
of the product of the starting hourly rate of 
wages paid to the veteran by the employer 
(without regard to overtime or premium 
pay) and the number of hours worked by 
the veteran during the months prior to such 
final scheduled month; 

(II) for the final scheduled month of the 
program, 50 percent of the product of the 
actual hourly rate of wages paid to the vet- 
eran by the employer (without regard to 
overtime or premium pay) and the number 
of hours worked by the veteran during that 
month; and 

(III) upon the veteran's successful com- 
pletion of the program, the amount that 
would have been paid, above the amount 
that was paid, for the months prior to the 
final scheduled month of the program pur- 
suant to subclause (I) if the percentage 
specified in subclause (I) were 50 percent 
rather than 30 percent.“. 

(d) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
Section 16 of such Act is amended— 

(1) by inserting (a)“ before There“; 

(2) in subsection (a) (as so designated)— 

(A) by inserting after the first sentence 
the following new sentence: “There is also 
authorized to be appropriated, in addition 
to the appropriations authorized by the pre- 
ceding sentence, $60,000,000 for each of the 
fiscal years 1988 and 1989 for the purpose of 
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making payments to employers under this 
Act.“; and 

(B) in the final sentence, by striking out 
“1989” and inserting in lieu thereof 1991“; 
and 

(3) by adding at the end the following new 
subsection: 

„b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, any funds appropriated under sub- 
section (a) for any fiscal year which are ob- 
ligated for the purpose of making payments 
under section 8 on behalf of a veteran (in- 
cluding funds so obligated which previously 
had been obligated for such purpose on 
behalf of another veteran and were thereaf- 
ter deobligated) and are later deobligated 
shall immediately upon deobligation become 
available to the Administrator for obligation 
for such purpose. The further obligation of 
such funds by the Administrator for such 
purpose shall not be required, directly or in- 
directly, to be delayed in any manner by any 
officer or employee in the executive 
branch.”. 

(e) DEADLINES FOR VETERANS’ APPLICATIONS 
AND Entry Into Tratninc.—Section 17 of 
such Act is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 17. Assistance may not be paid to an 
employer under this Act— 

“(1) on behalf of a veteran who initially 
applies for a program of job training under 
this Act after June 30, 1989; or 

“(2) for any such program which begins 
after December 31, 1989.”. 

(f) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Section 
5(b(3)(A) of such Act is amended by strik- 
ing out “The” at the beginning of the first 
sentence and inserting in lieu thereof ‘‘Sub- 
ject to section 14(c), the”. 

(g) DATA ON ParTICIPATION.—Section 15 of 
such Act is amended by adding at the end 
the following new subsection: 

“(f) The Secretary shall, on a not less fre- 
quent than quarterly basis, collect from the 
heads of State employment services and 
State Directors for Veterans’ Employment 
and Training information available to such 
heads and Directors, and derived from pro- 
grams carried out in their respective States, 
with respect to the numbers of veterans 
who receive counseling services pursuant to 
section 14, who are referred to employers 
participating under this Act, who partici- 
pate in programs of job training under this 
Act, and who complete such programs, and 
the reasons for veterans’ noncompletion.”. 
SEC. 12. REVISIONS OF NOMENCLATURE. 

(a) SECRETARY OF LaBor.—(1) Section 2001 
is amended by adding at the end the follow- 
ing new paragraph: 

7) The term ‘Secretary’ means the Sec- 
retary of Labor.“. 

(2) Sections 2002A, 2003 (a) and (b)(2), 
2005(a) (as redesignated by the amendment 
made by section 6(a)(1)), 2006(a), 2007, 
2008(a) (as redesignated by the amendment 
made by section 6(b)(1)), and 2010(b) are 
amended by striking out “Secretary of 
Labor“ each place it appears except where 
preceded by “Assistant” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “Secretary”. 

(3) The first sentence of section 2010(b) is 
amended by striking out “The” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “Notwithstanding section 
2002A(b)(1) of this title, the“. 

(b) ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF LABOR FOR 
VETERANS’ EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING.—(1) 
Sections 2000(2), 2002, 2002A(a) (as redesig- 
nated by section 2(a)) and 2010(b) are 
amended by inserting “and Training” after 
“Assistant Secretary of Labor for Veterans’ 
Employment” each place it appears. 

(2A) The heading of section 
amended to read as follows: 


2002A is 
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“§ 2002A. Assistant Secretary of Labor for Veter- 
uns“ Employment and Training; national pro- 
grams”. 

(B) The item relating to such section in 
the table of sections at the beginning of 
chapter 41 is amended to read as follows: 


“2002A. Assistant Secretary of Labor for 
Veterans’ Employment and 
Training; national programs.“. 
(c) STATE AND ASSISTANT STATE DIRECTORS 
FOR VETERANS’ EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING,— 
(1) Sections 2003 and 2003A(b) 2) are 
amended by inserting “and Training” after 
“State Directors for Veterans“ Employ- 
ment” and “Assistant State Director for 
Veterans’ Employment” each place those 
terms appear, 
(2A) The heading of section 2003 is 
amended to read as follows: 


“§ 2003. State and Assistant State Directors for 
Veterans’ Employment and Training”. 


(B) The item relating to such section in 
the table of sections at the beginning of 
chapter 41 is amended to read as follows: 


2003. State and Assistant State Directors 
for Veterans’ Employment and 
Training.“. 


SEC. 13. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

The provisions of and amendments made 
by this Act shall take effect on October 1, 
1987. 


AMENDMENT IN THE NATURE OF A SUBSTITUTE 
OFFERED BY MR. MONTGOMERY 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
I offer an amendment in the nature of 
a substitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment in the nature of a substitute 
offered by Mr. MONTGOMERY: Strike out all 
after the enacting clause and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE; REFERENCE TO TITLE 38, 
UNITED STATES CODE. 

(a) SHort TITLE. This act may be cited as 
the “Veterans’ Employment, Training, and 
Counseling Amendments of 1988“. 

(b) REFERENCES TO TITLE 38.—Except as 
otherwise expressly provided, whenever in 
this Act an amendment or repeal is ex- 
pressed in terms of an amendment to, or a 
repeal of, a section or other provision, the 
reference shall be considered to be made to 
a section or other provision of title 38, 
United States Code. 

SEC. 2. ADMINISTRATION OF EMPLOYMENT AND 
TRAINING PROGRAMS. 

(a) In GENERAI. Section 2002A is amend- 
ed— 

(1) by inserting “(a)” before “There”; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following new 
subsection: 

“(b) The Secretary shall— 

(1) except as expressly provided other- 
wise, carry out all provisions of this chapter 
and chapter 43 of this title through the As- 
sistant Secretary of Labor for Veterans’ Em- 
ployment and Training and administer 
through such Assistant Secretary all pro- 
grams under the jurisdiction of the Secre- 
tary for the provision of employment and 
training services designed to meet the needs 
of disabled veterans, veterans of the Viet- 
nam era, and all other eligible veterans and 
eligible persons; 

“(2) in order to make maximum use of 
available resources in meeting such needs, 
encourage all such programs and all grant- 
ees under such programs to enter into coop- 
erative arrangements with private industry 
and business concerns (including small busi- 
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ness concerns), educational institutions, 
trade associations, and labor unions; 

“(3) ensure that maximum effectiveness 
and efficiency are achieved in providing 
services and assistance to eligible veterans 
under all such programs by coordinating 
and consulting with the Administrator with 
respect to (A) programs conducted under 
other provisions of this title, with particular 
emphasis on coordination of such programs 
with readjustment counseling activities car- 
ried out under section 612A of this title, ap- 
prenticeship or other on-the-job 
programs carried out under section1787 of 
this title, and rehabilitation and training ac- 
tivities carried out under chapter 31 of this 
title, and (B) the Veterans’ Job Training Act 
(29 U.S.C. 1721 note); 

“(4) ensure that job placement activities 
are carried out in coordination and coopera- 
tion with appropriate State public employ- 
ment service officials; 

(5) subject to subsection (c)(2) of this sec- 
tion, make available for use in each State, 
directly or by grant or contract, such funds 
as may be necessary (A) to support (i) dis- 
abled veterans’ outreach program specialists 
appointed under section 2003A(a)(1) of this 
title, and (ii) local veterans’ employment 
representatives assigned under section 
2004(b) of this title, and (B) to support the 
reasonable expenses of such specialists and 
representatives for training, travel, supplies, 
and fringe benefits, including travel ex- 
penses and per diem for attendance at the 
National Veterans’ Employment and Train- 
ing Services Institute established under sec- 
tion 2009 of this title; 

“(6) monitor and supervise on a continu- 
ing basis the distribution and use of funds 
provided for use in the States under para- 
graph (5) of this subsection; and 

“(7) monitor the appointment of disabled 
veterans’ outreach specialists and the as- 
signment of local veterans’ employment rep- 
resentatives in order to ensure compliance 
with the provisions of sections 2003A(a)(1) 
and 2004(a)(4), respectively, of this title. 

“(cX1) The distribution and use of funds 
under subsection (b)(5) of this section in 
order to carry out sections 2003A(a) and 
2004(a) of this title shall be subject to the 
continuing supervision and monitoring of 
the Secretary and shall not be governed by 
the provisions of any other law, or any regu- 
lations prescribed thereunder, that are in- 
consistent with this section or section 2003A 
or 2004 of this title. 

“(2) In determining the terms and condi- 
tions of a grant or contract under which 
funds are made available in a State in order 
to carry out section 2003A or 2004 of this 
title, the Secretary shall take into account 
(A) the results of the evaluations, carried 
out pursuant to section 2003(c)(15) of this 
title, of the performance of local employ- 
ment offices in the State, and (B) the moni- 
toring carried out under this section. 

“(3) Each grant or contract by which 
funds are made available in a State shall 
contain a provision requiring the recipient 
of the funds to comply with the provisions 
of this chapter. 

„d) The Assistant Secretary of Labor for 
Veterans’ Employment and Training shall 
promote and monitor participation of quali- 
fied veterans and eligible persons in employ- 
ment and training opportunities under the 
Job Training Partnership Act and other fed- 
erally funded employment and training pro- 


grams. 

(ec!) The Secretary shall assign to each 
region for which the Secretary operates a 
regional office a representative of the Veter- 
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ans’ Employment and Training Service to 
serve as the Regional Administrator for Vet- 
erans’ Employment and Training in such 
region. 

“(2) Each such Regional Administrator 
shall be responsible for— 

“(A) ensuring the promotion, operation, 
and implementation of all veterans’ employ- 
ment and training programs and services 
within the region; 

„B) monitoring compliance with section 
2012 of this title with respect to veterans’ 
employment under Federal contracts within 
the region; 

(0) protecting and advancing veterans’ 
reemployment rights within the region; and 

D) coordinating, monitoring, and provid- 
ing technical assistance on veterans’ em- 
ployment and training programs with re- 
spect to all entities receiving funds under 
grants from or contracts with the Depart- 
ment of Labor within the region.“. 

(b) BupGetinc.—Section 2006(a) is amend- 
ed— 

(1) in the fifth sentence— 

(A) by striking out “to fund the disabled 
veterans’ outreach program under section 
2003A" and inserting in lieu thereof “in all 
of the States for the purposes specified in 
paragraph (5) of section 2002A(b) of this 
title and to fund the National Veterans’ Em- 
ployment and Training Services Institute 
under section 2009”; 

(B) by striking out “such section” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “such sections”; and 

(2) by striking out sixth sentence and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: “Each 
budget submission with respect to such 
funds shall include separate listings of the 
amount for the National Veterans’ Employ- 
ment and Training Services Institute and of 
the proposed numbers, by State, of disabled 
veterans’ outreach program specialists ap- 
pointed under section 2003A of this title and 
local veterans’ employment representatives 
assigned under section 2004 of this title, to- 
gether with information demonstrating the 
compliance of such budget submission with 
the funding requirements specified in the 
preceding sentence.”. 

(e) USE OF ADMINISTRATIVE F'unps.—Sec- 
tion 2006(d) is amended by striking out “, 
exept with” and all that follows through “, 
except with” and all that follows through 
“purpose”. 

(d) REPORTING REQUIREMENTS.—Section 
2007(c) is amended to read as follows: 

„%) Not later than February 1 of each 
year, the Secretary shall report to the Com- 
mittees on Veterans’ Affairs of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives on the 
success during the preceding program year 
of the Department of Labor and its affili- 
ated State employment service agencies in 
carrying out the provisions of this chapter 
and programs for the provision of employ- 
ment and training services to meet the 
needs of eligible veterans and eligible per- 
sons. The report shall include— 

“(1) specification, by State and by age 
group, of the numbers of eligible veterans, 
veterans of the Vietnam era, disabled veter- 
ans, special disabled veterans, and eligible 
persons who registered for assistance with 
the public employment service system and, 
for each of such categories, the numbers re- 
ferred to and placed in permanent and 
other jobs, the numbers referred to and 
placed in jobs and job training programs 
supported by the Federal Government, the 
number counseled, and the number who re- 
ceived some, and the number who received 
no, reportable service; 

“(2) a comparison of the job placement 
rate for each of the categories of veterans 
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and persons described in clause (1) of this 
subsection with the job placement rate for 
nonveterans of the same age groups regis- 
tered for assistance with the public employ- 
ment system in each State; 

(3) any determination made by the Secre- 
tary during the preceding fiscal year under 
section 2006 of this title or subsection (a)(2) 
of this section and a statement of the rea- 
sons for such determination; 

“(4) a report on activities carried out 
during the preceding program year under 
sections 2003A and 2004 of this title; and 

“(5) a report on the operation during the 
preceding program year of programs for the 
provision of employment and training serv- 
ices designed to meet the needs of eligible 
veterans and eligible persons, including an 
evaluation of the effectiveness of such pro- 
grams during such program year in meeting 
the requirements of section 2002A(b) of this 
title, the efficiency with which services were 
provided through such programs during 
such year, and such recommendations for 
further legislative action (including the 
need for any changes in the formulas gov- 
erning the appointment of disabled veter- 
ans’ outreach program specialists under sec- 
tion 2003A(a)(2) of this title and the assign- 
ment of local veterans’ employment repre- 
sentatives under section 2004(b) of this title 
and the allocation of funds for the support 
of such specialists and representatives) re- 
lating to veterans’ employment and training 
as the Secretary considers appropriate.”. 

(e) CONFORMING, TECHNICAL, AND CLERICAL 
AMENDMENTS.—(1) Section 2003A is amend- 
ed— 

(A) in subsection (a)— 

(i) by striking out paragraphs (1), (3), and 
(5) and redesignating paragraphs (2) and (4) 
as paragraphs (1) and (2), respectively; 

di) in paragraph (1) (as so redesignated)— 

(I) by amending the first sentence to read 
as follows: “The amount of funds made 
available for use in a State under section 
2002A(bx(5)(A)(i) of this title shall be suffi- 
cient to support the appointment of one dis- 
abled veterans’ outreach program specialist 
for each 5,300 veterans of the Vietnam era 
and disabled veterans residing in such 
State."; 

(II) in the second sentence, by inserting 
“qualified” before “veteran”; 

(III) in the third, fourth, and fifth sen- 
tences, by inserting “qualified” before dis- 
abled” each place it appears; and 

(IV) in the fifth sentence, by inserting 
“qualified” after “any”; and 

(iii) in paragraph (2) (as so redesignated) 
by striking out “paragraph (2) of”; and 

(B) by striking out subsection (d). 

(2) Section 2006(a) is amended by striking 
out the last sentence. 

(3A) The section heading of section 
2002A is amended to read as follows: 


“§ 2002A. Assistant Secretary of Labor for Veter- 
ans’ Employment and Training; Regional Ad- 
ministrators“. 

(B) The table of contents of chapter 41 is 
amended by striking out the item relating to 
section 2002A and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: 


“2002A. Assistant Secretary of Labor for 
Veterans’ Employment and 
Training; Regional Administra- 
tors.“ 
SEC. 3. LOCAL VETERANS’ EMPLOYMENT REPRE- 
SENTATIVES. 
(a) In GENERAL. Section 2004 is amended 
to read as follows: 
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“8 2004. Local veterans’ employment representa- 
tives 


(anti) Beginning with fiscal year 1988, 
the total of the amount of funds made avail- 
able for use in the States under section 
2002A(b)(5)(A)Ci) of this title shall be suffi- 
cient to support the assignment of 1,600 
full-time local veterans’ employment repre- 
sentatives and the States’ administrative ex- 
penses associated with the assignment of 
that number of such representatives and 
shall be allocated to the several States so 
that each State receives funding sufficient 
to support— 

“(A) the number of such representatives 
who were assigned in such State on January 
1, 1987, for which funds were provided 
under this chapter, plus one additional such 
representative; 

(B) the percentage of the 1,600 such rep- 
resentatives for which funding is not provid- 
ed under clause (A) of this paragraph which 
is equal to the average of (i) the percentage 
of all veterans residing in the United States 
who reside in such State, (ii) the percentage 
of the total of all eligible veterans and eligi- 
ble persons registered for assistance with 
local employment service offices in the 
United States who are registered for assist- 
ance with local employment service offices 
in such State, and (iii) the percentage of all 
full-service local employment service offices 
in the United States which are located in 
such State; and 

(C) the State’s administrative expenses 
associated with the assignment of the 
number of such representatives for which 
funding is allocated to the State under 
clauses (A) and (B) of this paragraph. 

“(2XA) The local veterans’ employment 
representatives allocated to a State pursu- 
ant to paragraph (1) of this subsection shall 
be assigned by the administrative head of 
the employment service in the State, after 
consultation with the Director for Veterans’ 
Employment and Training for the State, so 
that as nearly as practical (i) one full-time 
representative is assigned to each local em- 
ployment service office at which at least 
1,100 eligible veterans and eligible persons 
are registered for assistance, (ii) one addi- 
tional full-time representative is assigned to 
each local employment service office for 
each 1,500 eligible veterans and eligible per- 
sons above 1,100 who are registered at such 
office for assistance, and (iii) one half-time 
representative is assigned to each local em- 
ployment service office at which at least 350 
but less than 1,100 eligible veterans and eli- 
gible persons are registered for assistance. 

(B) In the case of a service delivery point 
(other than a local employment service 
office described in subparagraph (A) of this 
paragraph) at which employment services 
are offered under the Wagner-Peyser Act, 
the head of such service delivery point shall 
be responsible for ensuring compliance with 
the provisions of this title providing for pri- 
ority services for veterans and priority re- 
ferral of veterans to Federal contractors. 

“(3) For the purposes of this subsection, 
an individual shall be considered to be regis- 
tered for assistance with a local employ- 
ment service office during a program year if 
the individual— 

(A) registered, or renewed such individ- 
ual's registration, for assistance with the 
office during that program year; or 

(B) so registered or renewed such individ- 
ual's registration during a previous program 
year and, in accordance with regulations 
which the Secretary shall prescribe, is 
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counted as still being registered for adminis- 
trative purposes. 

(4) In the assigning of local veterans’ em- 
ployment representatives on or after July 1, 
1988, preference shall be given to qualified 
eligible veterans or eligible persons. Prefer- 
ence shall be accorded first to qualified serv- 
ice-connected disabled veterans; then, if no 
such disabled veteran is available, to quali- 
fied eligible veterans; and, if no such eligible 
veteran is available, then to qualified eligi- 
ble persons. 

“(b) Local veterans’ employment repre- 
sentatives shall— 

“(1) functionally supervise the providing 
of services to eligible veterans and eligible 
persons by the local employment service 
staff; 

“(2) maintain regular contact with com- 
munity leaders, employers, labor unions, 
training programs, and veterans’ organiza- 
tions for the purpose of (A) keeping them 
advised of eligible veterans and eligible per- 
sons available for employment and training, 
and (B) keeping eligible veterans and eligi- 
ble persons advised of opportunities for em- 
ployment and training; 

“(3) provide directly, or facilitate the pro- 
vision of, labor exchange services by local 
employment service staff to eligible veter- 
ans and eligible persons, including intake 
and assessment, counseling, testing, job- 
search assistance, and referral and place- 
ment; 

“(4) encourage employers and labor 
unions to employ eligible veterans and eligi- 
ble persons and conduct on-the-job training 
and apprenticeship programs for such veter- 
ans and persons; 

5) promote and monitor the participa- 
tion of veterans in federally funded employ- 
ment and training programs, monitor the 
listing of vacant positions with State em- 
ployment agencies by Federal agencies, and 
report to the Director for Veterans’ Em- 
ployment and Training for the State con- 
cerned any evidence of failure to provide 
priority or other special consideration in the 
provision of services to veterans as is re- 
quired by law or regulation; 

“(6) monitor the listing of jobs and subse- 
quent referrals of qualified veterans as re- 
quired by section 2012 of this title; 

“(7) work closely with appropriate Veter- 
ans’ Administration personnel engaged in 
providing counseling or rehabilitation serv- 
ices under chapter 31 of this title, and coop- 
erate with employers in identifying disabled 
veterans who have completed or are partici- 
pating in a vocational rehabilitation train- 
ing program under such chapter and who 
are in need of employment; 

8) refer eligible veterans and eligible 
persons to training, supportive services, and 
educational opportunities, as appropriate; 

(9) assist, through automated data proc- 
essing, in securing and maintaining current 
information regarding available employ- 
ment and training opportunities; 

(10) cooperate with the staff of programs 
operated under section 612A of this title in 
identifying and assisting veterans who have 
readjustment problems and who may need 
services available at the local employment 
service office; 

“(11) when requested by a Federal or 
State agency, a private employer, or a serv- 
ice-connected disabled veteran, assist such 
agency, employer, or veteran in identifying 
and acquiring prosthetic and sensory aids 
and devices needed to enhance the employ- 
ability of disabled veterans; and 

12) facilitate the provision of guidance 
or counseling services, or both, to veterans 
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who, pursuant to section 5(b)(3) of the Vet- 
erans’ Job Training Act (29 U.S.C. 1721 
note), are certified as eligible for participa- 
tion under such Act. 

e) Each local veterans’ employment rep- 
resentative shall be administratively respon- 
sible to the manager of the local employ- 
ment service office and shall provide re- 
ports, not less frequently than quarterly, to 
the manager of such office and to the Direc- 
tor for Veterans’ Employment and Training 
for the State regarding compliance with 
Federal law and regulations with respect to 
special services and priorities for eligible 
veterans and eligible persons. 

„d) Local veterans’ employment repre- 
sentatives shall be assigned, in accordance 
with this section, by the administrative 
head of the employment service in each 
State after consultation with the Director 
for Veterans’ Employment and Training.“. 

(b) DEFINITION.—Section 2001 is amr ded 
by adding the following at the end: 

“(7) The term local employment service 
office’ means a service delivery point which 
has an intrinsic management structure and 
at which employment services are offered in 
accordance with the Wagner-Peyser Act.“. 

(c) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The item for 
section 2004 in the table of contents for 
chapter 41 is amended to read as follows: 
2004. Local veterans’ employment repre- 

sentatives.”. 
SEC. 4. PERFORMANCE OF DISABLED VETERANS’ 
OUTREACH PROGRAM SPECIALISTS 
AND LOCAL VETERANS’ EMPLOYMENT 
REPRESENTATIVES. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—(1) Chapter 41 is amend- 
ed by inserting after section 2004 the follow- 
ing new section: 

“§ 2004A. Performance of disabled veterans’ out- 
reach program specialists and local veterans’ 
employment representatives 


“(aX1) Subject to paragraph (2) of this 
subsection, each State employment agency 
shall develop and apply standards for the 
performance of disabled veterans’ outreach 
program specialists appointed under section 
2003A(a) of this title and local veterans’ em- 
ployment representatives assigned under 
section 2004(b) of this title. 

“(2)(A) Such standards shall be consistent 
with the duties and functions specified in 
section 2003A(b) of this title with respect to 
such specialists and section 2004(b) (1) 
through (12) of this title with respect to 
such representatives. 

“(B) In developing such standards, the 
State employment agency— 

( shall take into account (I) the proto- 
type developed under paragraph (3) of this 
subsection, and (II) the comments submit- 
ted under clause (ii) of this subparagraph 
by the Director for Veterans’ Employment 
and Training for the State; 

(ini) shall submit to such Director pro- 
posed standards for comment; 

(Iii) may take into account the State's 
personnel merit system requirements and 
other local circumstances and requirements; 
and 

(iv) may request the assistance of such 
Director. 

“(C) Such standards shall include as one 
of the measures of the performance of such 
a specialist the extent to which the special- 
ist, in serving as a case manager under sec- 
tion 14(b)(1)(A) of the Veterans’ Job Train- 
ing Act (29 U.S.C. 1721 note), facilitates 
rates of successful completion of training by 
veterans participating in programs of job 
training under the Act. 

“(3)(A) The Secretary, after consultation 
with State employment agencies or their 
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representatives, or both, shall provide to 
such agencies a prototype of performance 
standards for use by such agencies in the de- 
velopment of performance standards under 
subsection (a)(1) of this section. 

(B) Each Director for Veterans’ Employ- 
ment and Training— 

(i) shall, upon the request of the State 
employment agency under paragraph 
(2)(B)(iv) of this subsection, provide appro- 
priate assistance in the development of per- 
formance standards, 

(ii) may, within 30 days after receiving 
proposed standards under paragraph 
(2XB)Xii) of this subsection provide com- 
ments on the proposed standards, particu- 
larly regarding the consistency of the pro- 
posed standards with such prototype. 

(bei) Directors for Veterans’ Employ- 
ment and Training and Assistant Directors 
for Veterans’ Employment and Training 
shall regularly monitor the performance of 
the specialists and representatives referred 
to in subsection (ac) of this section 
through the application of the standards re- 
quired to be prescribed by subsection (a)(1). 

“(2) A Director for Veterans’ Employment 
and Training for a State may submit to the 
head of the employment service in the State 
recommendations and comments in connec- 
tion with each annual performance rating 
of such specialists and representatives in 
the State.”. 

(2) Each State employment agency (A) 
shall develop and promulgate standards 
under section 2004A of title 38, United 
States Code, as added by paragraph (1) of 
this subsection, as soon as feasible, and in 
doing so (B) shall submit proposed stand- 
ards to the Director for Veterans’ Employ- 
ment and Training for the State not later 
than 12 months after the date on which the 
Secretary provides the agency with proto- 
type standards under subsection (a)(3)(A) of 
such section, and (C) shall adopt final 
standards not later than 90 days after sub- 
mitting the proposed standards to the Di- 
rector for Veterans’ Employment and Train- 
ing for comment under subsection 
(a)(3)(B)Gii) of such section. 

(b) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
sections at the beginning of chapter 41 is 
amended by adding after the item for sec- 
tion 2004 the following new item: 


“2004A. Performance of disabled veterans’ 
outreach program specialists 
and local veterans’ employ- 
ment representatives.“ 

SEC. 5. WAIVER OF RESIDENCY REQUIREMENT FOR 

DIRECTORS AND ASSISTANT DIREC- 
TORS FOR VETERANS’ EMPLOYMENT 
AND TRAINING. 

Section 2003(b)(1) is amended— 

(1) by inserting “(A)” after “(1)”; 

(2) by redesignating clauses (A) and (B) as 
clauses (i) and (ii), respectively; 

(3) in clause (i), as redesignated by clause 
(2) of this section, by striking out “be an eli- 
gible veteran” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“, except as provided in subparagraph (B) of 
this paragraph, be a qualified veteran”; and 

(4) by adding at the end the following new 
subparagraph: 

“(B) If, in adopting a Director or Assistant 
Director for any State under this section, 
the Secretary determines that there is no 
qualified veteran available who meets the 
residency requirement in subparagraph 
(AXi), the Secretary may appoint as such 
Director or Assistant Director any qualified 
veteran.“ 
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SEC. 6. SHARING OF INFORMATION REGARDING PO- 
TENTIAL EMPLOYERS. 

(a) BETWEEN THE DEPARTMENTS OF DEFENSE 
AND LaBor.—Section 2005 is amended— 

(1) by inserting (a)“ before “All”; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following new 
subsection: 

) For the purpose of assisting the Sec- 
retary and the Administrator in identifying 
employers with potential job training oppor- 
tunities under the Veterans’ Job Training 
Act (Public Law 98-77; 29 U.S.C. 1721 note) 
and otherwise in order to carry out this 
chapter, the Secretary of Defense shall pro- 
vide, not more than 30 days after the date 
of the enactment of this subsection, the 
Secretary and the Administrator with any 
list maintained by the Secretary of Defense 
of employers participating in the National 
Committee for Employer Support of the 
Guard and Reserve and shall provide, on 
the 15th day of each month thereafter, up- 
dated information regarding the list.”. 

(b) BETWEEN THE VETERANS’ ADMINISTRA- 
TION AND THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR.—(1) 
Section 2008 is amended— 

(A) by inserting (a)“ before “In”; and 

(B) by adding at the end the following 
new subsection: 

“(b) The Administrator shall provide to 
appropriate employment service offices and 
Department of Labor offices, as designated 
by the Secretary, on a monthly or more fre- 
quent basis, the name and address of each 
employer located in the areas served by 
such offices that offer a program of job 
training which has been approved by the 
Administrator under section 7 of the Veter- 
ans’ Job Training Act (29 U.S.C. 1721 
note),”’. 

(2A) The heading of section 2008 is 
amended to read as follows: 


“§ 2008. Cooperation and coordination”. 


(B) The item relating to such section in 
the table of sections at the beginning of 
chapter 41 is amended to read as follows: 
2008. Cooperation and coordination.”. 

SEC. 7. RESPONSIBILITIES OF PERSONNEL. 

(a) DIRECTORS FOR VETERANS’ EMPLOYMENT 
AND TRAINING.—Section 2003(c) is amend- 
ed— 

(1) in clause (1)— . 

(A) by inserting “(A) functionally super- 
vise the provision of services to eligible vet- 
erans and eligible persons by such system 
and such program and their staffs, and (B)“ 
after “(1)”; and 

(B) by inserting “, including the program 
conducted under the Veterans’ Job Training 
Act (Public Law 98-77; 29 U.S.C. 1721 note)” 
after programs“: 

(2) in clause (2), by inserting “and other- 
wise to promote the employment of eligible 
veterans and eligible persons” after oppor- 
tunities”; 

(3) in clause (11), by striking out “and” at 
the end; 

(4) in clause (12), by striking out the 
period and inserting in lieu thereof a semi- 
colon; and 

(5) by adding at the end the following new 
clauses: 

(13) monitor the implementation of Fed- 
eral laws requiring veterans preference in 
employment and job advancement opportu- 
nities within the Federal Government and 
report to the Office of Personnel Manage- 
ment or other appropriate agency, for en- 
forcement or other remedial action, any evi- 
dence of failure to provide such preference 
or to provide priority or other special con- 
sideration in the provision of services to vet- 
erans as is required by law or regulation; 
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(14) monitor, through disabled veterans’ 
outreach program specialists and local vet- 
erans’ employment representatives, the list- 
ing of vacant positions with State employ- 
ment agencies by Federal agencies, and 
report to the Office of Personnel Manage- 
ment or other appropriate agency, for en- 
forcement or other remedial action, any evi- 
dence of failure to provide priority or other 
special consideration in the provision of 
services to veterans as is required by law or 
regulation; and 

“(15)(A) not less frequently than annual- 
ly, conduct, subject to subclause (B) of this 
clause, an evaluation at each local employ- 
ment office of the services provided to eligi- 
ble veterans and eligible persons and make 
recommendations for corrective action as 
appropriate; and 

“(B) carry out such evaluations in the fol- 
lowing order of priority: (I) offices that 
demonstrated less than satisfactory per- 
formance during either of the two previous 
program years, (II) offices with the largest 
number of veterans registered during the 
previous program year, and (III) other of- 
fices as resources permit.“ 

(b) DISABLED VETERANS’ OUTREACH PRO- 
GRAM SpeEcIaLIsSTS.—Section 2003A(c) is 
amended— 

(1) in clause (4), by inserting “(including 
part C of title IV of the Job Training Part- 
nership Act (29 W.S.C. et seq.))” after “pro- 


(2) in clause (6), by inserting “(including 
the program conducted under the Veterans’ 
Job Training Act (Public Law 98-77; 29 
U.S.C. 1721 note))” after “programs”; and 

(3) by adding at the end the following new 
clauses: 

“(9) Provision of vocational guidance or 
vocational counseling services, or both, to 
veterans with respect to veterans’ selection 
of and changes in vocations and veterans’ 
vocational adjustment. 

(10) Provision of services as a case man- 
ager under section 14(b)(1)(A) of the Veter- 
ans’ Job Training Act (Public Law 98-77; 29 
U.S.C. 1721 note).”. 

SEC. 8. NATIONAL VETERANS’ EMPLOYMENT AND 
TRAINING SERVICES INSTITUTE. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT OF INsTITUTE.—Section 
2009 is amended to read as follows: 

“§ 2009. National Veterans’ Employment and 

Training Services Institute 


(a) In order to provide for such training 
as the Secretary considers necessary and ap- 
propriate for the efficient and effective pro- 
vision of employment, job-training, counsel- 
ing, placement, job-search, and related serv- 
ices to veterans, the Secretary shall estab- 
lish and make available such funds as may 
be necessary to operate a National Veterans’ 
Employment and Training Services Insti- 
tute for the training of disabled veterans’ 
outreach program specialists, local veterans’ 
employment representatives, Directors for 
Veterans’ Employment and Training, and 
Assistant Directors for Veterans’ Employ- 
ment and Training, Regional Administra- 
tors for Veterans’ Employment and Train- 
ing, and such other personnel involved in 
the provision of employment, job-training, 
counseling, placement, or related services to 
veterans as the Secretary considers appro- 
priate, including travel expenses and per 
diem for attendance at the Institute. 

b) In implementing this section, the Sec- 
retary shall, as the Secretary considers ap- 
propriate, provide, out of program funds 
designated for the Institute, training for 
Veterans’ Employment and Training Service 
personnel, including travel expenses and per 
diem to attend the Institute.“. 
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(b) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
sections at the beginning of chapter 41 is 
amended by striking out the item for sec- 
tion 2009 and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: 


“2009. National Veterans’ Employment and 
Training Services Institute.“. 
SEC. 9. STUDY OF UNEMPLOYMENT AMONG CER- 
TAIN DISABLED VETERANS AND VIET- 
NAM THEATER VETERANS. 
(a) In GENERAL.—Chapter 41 is further 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new section: 


8 2010. Special unemployment study 


“(a) The Secretary, through the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, shall conduct, on a bien- 
nial basis, studies of unemployment among 
special disabled veterans and among veter- 
ans who served in the Vietnam Theater of 
Operations during the Vietnam era and 
promptly report to the Congress on the re- 
sults of such studies. 

„b) The first study under this section 
shall be completed not later than 180 days 
after the date of the enactment of this sec- 
tion.“. 

(b) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
sections at the beginning of chapter 41 is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new item: 

“2010A. Special unemployment study.“. 
SEC. 10. SECRETARY'S COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ 
EMPLOYMENT. 

Clause (1) of section 2010(b) is amended— 

(1) by redesignating subclauses (D), (E), 
and (F) as subclauses (E), (F), and (G), re- 
spectively; 

(2) by inserting after subclause (C) the 
following: 

D) the Secretary of Education;” 

(3) by striking out “and” at the end of 
subclauses (F) and (G) (as so redesignated); 
and 

(4) by adding at the end the following: 

“(H) the Postmaster General; and 

(J) any other agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment which has had its request to have a 
representative on the committee approved 
by the Secretary; and”. 

SEC. 11. VETERANS’ JOB TRAINING ACT AMEND- 
MENTS. 

(a) CounsELING.—(1) Section 14 of the Vet- 
erans Job Training Act is amended by strik- 
ing out subsection (b) and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“(b)(1) The Secretary shall provide for a 
program under which— 

(A) except as provided in paragraph (2), 
a disabled veteran’s outreach program spe- 
cialist appointed under section 2003A(a) of 
title 38, United States Code, is assigned as a 
case manager for each veteran participating 
in a program of job training under this Act; 

“(B) the veteran has an in-person inter- 
view with the case manager not later than 
60 days after entering into a program of 
training under this Act; and 

“(C) periodic (not less frequent than 
monthly) contact is maintained with each 
such veteran for the purpose of (i) avoiding 
unnecessary termination of employment, 
(ii) referring the veteran to appropriate 
counseling, if necessary, (ili) facilitating the 
veteran’s successful completion of such pro- 
gram, and (iv) following up with the em- 
ployer and the veteran in order to deter- 
mine the veteran’s progress in the program 
and the outcome regarding the veteran's 
participation in and successful completion 
of the program. 

“(2) No case manager shall be assigned 
pursuant to paragraph (1)(A)— 
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() for a veteran if, on the basis of a rec- 
ommendation made by a disabled veterans’ 
outreach program specialist, the Secretary 
determines that there is no need for a case 
manager for such veteran; or 

“(B) in the case of the employees of an 
employer, if the Secretary determines 
that— 

„i) the employer has an appropriate and 
effective employee assistance program that 
is available to all veterans participating in 
the employer’s programs of job training 
under this Act; or 

(ii) the rate of veterans’ successful com- 
pletion of the employer’s programs of job 
training under this Act, either cumulatively 
or during the previous program year, is 60 
percent or higher. 

“(3) The Secretary and the Administrator 
shall jointly provide, to the extent feasi- 
ble— 

“(A) a program of counseling or other 
services (to be provided pursuant to sub- 
chapter IV of chapter 3 of title 38, United 
States Code, and sections 612A, 2003A, and 
2004 of such title) designed to resolve diffi- 
culties that may be encountered by veterans 
during their training under this Act; and 

“(B) a program of information services 
under which— 

) each veteran who enters into a pro- 
gram of job training under this Act and 
each employer participating under this Act 
is informed of the supportive services and 
resources available to the veteran (I) under 
clauses (A) and (B), (II) through Veterans’ 
Administration counseling and career-devel- 
opment activities (especially, in the case of a 
Vietnam-era veteran, readjustment counsel- 
ing services under section 612A of such title) 
and under part C of title IV of the Job 
Training Partnership Act (29 U.S.C. 1501 et 
seq.), and (III) through other appropriate 
agencies in the community; and 

(Ii) veterans and employers are encour- 
aged to request such services whenever ap- 
propriate. 

“(c) Before a veteran who voluntarily ter- 
minates from a program of job training 
under this Act or is involuntarily terminat- 
ed from such program by the employer may 
be eligible to be provided with a further cer- 
tificate, or renewal of certification, of eligi- 
bility for participation under this Act, such 
veteran must be provided by the Secretary, 
after consultation with the Administrator, 
with a case manager.“. 

(2) Section 14(a) of the Veterans’ Job 
Training Act is amended— 

(A) by striking out “The” and inserting in 
lieu thereof (1), The“; and 

(B) by adding at the end the following 
new paragraph: 

“(2) The Administrator shall, after consul- 
tation with the Secretary, provide a pro- 
gram of job-readiness skills development 
and counseling services designed to assist 
veterans in need of such assistance in find- 
ing, applying for, and successfully partici- 
pating in a suitable program of job training 
under this Act. As part of providing such 
services, the Administrator shall coordinate 
activities, to the extent practicable, with the 
readjustment counseling program described 
in section 612A of title 38, United States 
Code. The Administrator shall advise veter- 
ans participating under this Act of the avail- 
ability of such services and encourage them 
to request such services whenever appropri- 
ate.“ 

(3)(A) Section 1504(a)(7) is amended— 

(i) by inserting “(A)” before “individual- 
ized”; and 

(ii) by striking out the period and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “, and (B) job-readiness 
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skills development and counseling under 
section 14(a)(2) of the Veterans’ Job Train- 
ing Act (29 US.C. 1721 note) for a partici- 
pant in a program of training under such 
Act.“. 

(B) Section 14 of the Veterans’ Job Train- 
ing Act is amended by adding after the sub- 
sections inserted by paragraph (1) of this 
subsection the following: 

“(d) Payments made under this Act pursu- 
ant to contracts entered into for the provi- 
sion of job-readiness skills development and 
counseling services under subsection (a)(2) 
may only be paid out of the same account 
used to make payments under section 
1504(a)(7) of title 38, United States Code, 
and the amount paid out of such account in 
any fiscal year for such services shall not 
exceed an amount equal to 5 percent of the 
amount obligated to carry out this Act for 
such fiscal year, except that for fiscal ar 
1988 the amount shall not exceed 5 pement 
of the amount available to carry out vhis 
Act on October 1, 1987.". 

(4) Section 7(d) of such Act is amended— 

(A) by redesignating paragraph (12) as 
paragraph (13); and 

(B) inserting after paragraph (11) the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

(12) That, as applicable, the employer 
will provide each participating veteran with 
the full opportunity to participate in a per- 
sonal interview pursuant to section 
14(b)1)(A) during the veterans’ normal 
workday.”. 

(b) DISCONTINUANCE OF APPROVAL OF PAR- 
TICIPATION IN PROGRAMS OF EMPLOYERS WITH 
UNSATISFACTORY COMPLETION Rates.—Sec- 
tion 11 of such Act is amended— 

(1) by inserting (a)“ after “Sec. 11."; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following new 
subsection: 

(bei) If the Administrator determines 
that the rate of veterans’ successful comple- 
tion of an employer's programs of job train- 
ing previously approved by the Administra- 
tor for the purposes of this Act is dispropor- 
tionately low because of deficiencies in the 
quality of such programs, the Administrator 
shall disapprove participation in such pro- 
grams on the part of veterans who had not 
begun such participation on the date that 
the employer is notified of the disapproval. 
In determining whether any such rate is dis- 
proportionately low because of such defi- 
ciencies, the Administrator shall take into 
account appropriate data, including 

(A) the quarterly data provided by the 
Secretary with respect to the number of vet- 
erans who receive counseling in connection 
with training under this Act, are referred to 
employers under this Act, participate in job 
training under this Act, complete such 
training or do not complete such training, 
and the reasons for noncompletion; and 

“(B) data compiled through the particular 
employer's compliance surveys. 

“(2) With respect to a disapproval under 
paragraph (1), the Administrator shall pro- 
vide to the employer concerned the kind of 
statement, opportunity for hearing, and 
notice described in subsection (a). 

“(3) A disapproval under paragraph (1) 
shall remain in effect until such time as the 
Administrator determines that adequate re- 
medial action has been taken.“. 

(c) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
Section 16 of such Act is amended— 

(1) by inserting “(a)” before “There”; 

(2) in subsection (a) (as so designated)— 

(A) in the first sentence— 

(i) by inserting (1) after Administra- 
tion”; 
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Gi) by striking out “and” the second place 
it appears and inserting in lieu thereof, 
(2)"; and 

(iii) by striking out “1987, and 1988” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “and 1987, and (3) 
$60,000,000 for each of the fiscal years 1988 
and 1989"; and 

(B) in the final sentence, by striking out 
1989“ and inserting in lieu thereof “1991”; 
and 

(3) by adding at the end the following new 
subsection: 

“(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, any funds appropriated under sub- 
section (a) for any fiscal year which are ob- 
ligated for the purpose of making payments 
under section 8 on behalf of a veteran (in- 
cluding funds so obligated which previously 
had been obligated for such purpose on 
behalf of another veteran and were thereaf- 
ter deobligated) and are later deobligated 
shall immediately upon deobligation become 
available to the Administrator for obligation 
for such purpose. The further obligation of 
such funds by the Administrator for such 
purpose shall not be delayed, directly or in- 
directly, in any manner by any officer or 
employee in the executive branch.“ 

(2) DEADLINES FOR VETERANS’ APPLICATIONS 
AND Entry INTO Trarninc.—Section 17 of 
such Act is amended to read as follows: 


‘TIME PERIODS FOR APPLICATION AND 
INITIATION OF TRAINING 


“Sec, 17. Assistance may not be paid to an 
employer under this Act— 

“(1) on behalf of a veteran who initially 
applies for a program of job training under 
this Act after September 30, 1989; or 

2) for any such program which begins 
after March 31, 1990.”. 

(e) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Section 
5(b(3A) of such Act is amended by strik- 
ing out “The” at the beginning of the first 
sentence and inserting in lieu thereof “Sub- 
ject to section 14(c), the“. 

(f) DATA ON PARTICIPATION.—Section 15 of 
such Act is amended by adding at the end 
the following new subsection: 

“(f) The Secretary shall, on a not less fre- 
quent than quarterly basis, collect and com- 
pile from the heads of State employment 
services and Directors for Veterans’ Employ- 
ment and Training for each State informa- 
tion available to such heads and Directors, 
and derived from programs carried out in 
their respective States, with respect to the 
numbers of veterans who receive counseling 
services pursuant to section 14, who are re- 
ferred to employers participating under this 
Act, who participate in programs of job 
training under this Act, and who complete 
such programs, and the reasons for veter- 
ans’ noncompletion.”. 

SEC. 12. yg AND EMPLOYMENT STUDY AND 

The Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
shall provide for a study, based on valid sta- 
tistical samplings, of the implementation of 
the Veterans’ Job Training Act and shall 
transmit, not later than one year after the 
date of the enactment of this Act, a report 
to the Committees on Veterans’ Affairs of 
the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives containing the findings and conclu- 
sions of such study, including, to the extent 
feasible— 

(1) a listing, by regional office and by 
State, of the number of veterans placed in a 
program of job training under the Veterans’ 
Job Training Act and the percentage that 
this number represents of the total number 
of veterans certified (not including renewal 
of certifications), by regional office and by 
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State, as eligible for participation under 
such Act; 

(2) a description, by regional office and by 
State, of the demographic nature (including 
race, sex, age, educational level, service-con- 
nected disability status, income before 
placement, and income after placement) of 
veterans placed in a program of job training 
under such Act; 

(3) a description, by regional office and by 
State, of the demographic nature (includ- 
ing, race, sex, age, educational level, service- 
connected disability status, and income) of 
veterans certified as eligible for participa- 
tion under such Act but not placed in a job 
training program; 

(4) an analysis of the reasons that veter- 
ans certified as eligible for participation 
have not been placed in a program of job 
training under such Act; 

(5) a listing, by regional office and by 
State, for the number of veterans who were 
certified as eligible for participation under 
such Act and were not placed in a program 
of job training under such Act but were 
later placed in another job training program 
or employment; 

(6) a description, by regional office and by 
State, of the rate at which veterans have 
discontinued participation in, without com- 
pleting, a program of job training under 
such Act, with a separate rate stated for 
those who discontinued within 3 months 
after beginning such a program, those who 
discontinued within 3 to 6 months after 
such beginning, and those who discontinued 
within 6 to 9 months after such beginning; 

(7) an analysis of the major reasons for 
veterans failing to complete such a training 
program, 

(8) a ranking of the twenty-five categories 
of employment (by types of business or in- 
dustry and trade) for which programs of job 
training have most frequently been denied 
approval uder such Act, with such ranking 
being made on the basis of the number of 
denials for each such category; and 

(9) a ranking of the twenty-five categories 
of employment (by types of business or in- 
dustry and trade) for which veterans have 
most frequently received employment as a 
result of a program of job training under 
such Act, with such ranking being made on 
the basis of the number of jobs provided in 
each such category. 


SEC. 13. STATE APPROVING AGENCIES. 

(a) Payments.—(1) Section 1774(a) is 
amended— 

(A) by striking out The“ in the first sen- 
tence and inserting in lieu thereof (1) Sub- 
ject to paragraphs (2) through (4) of this 
subsection, the”; 

(B) by striking out “(1)” and 2)“ in the 
first sentence and inserting in lieu thereof 
“(A)” and “(B)”, respectively; and 

(C) by adding at the end the following 
new paragraphs: 

“(2XA) The Administrator shall, effective 
at the beginning of fiscal year 1988, make 
payments to State and local agencies, out of 
amounts available for the payment of read- 
justment benefits, for the reasonable and 
necessary expenses of salary and travel in- 
curred by employees of such agencies in car- 
rying out contracts or agreements entered 
into under this section and for the allow- 
lance for administrative expenses described 
in subsection (b). 

“(B) The Administrator shall make such a 
payment to an agency within a reasonable 
time after the agency has submitted a 
report pursuant to paragraph (3)(A) of this 
subsection. 
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() Subject to paragraph (4) of this sub- 
section, the amount of any such payment 
made to an agency for any period shall be 
equal to the amount of the reasonable and 
necessary expenses of salary and travel cer- 
tified by such agency for such period in ac- 
cordance with paragraph (3) of this subsec- 
tion plus the allowance for administrative 
expenses described in subsection (b). 

“(3)(A) Each State and local agency with 
which a contract or agreement is entered 
into under this section shall submit to the 
Administrator on a monthly or quarterly 
basis, as determined by the agency, a report 
containing a certification of the reasonable 
and necessary expenses incurred for salary 
and travel by such agency under such con- 
tract or agreement for the period covered by 
the report. The report shall be submitted in 
the form and manner required by the Ad- 
ministrator. 

“(B) The Administrator shall transmit a 
report to the Congress on a quarterly basis 
which summarizes— 

„ the amounts for which certifications 
were made by State and local agencies in 
the reports submitted under subparagraph 
(A) of this paragraph with respect to the 
quarter for which the report is made; and 

(ii) the amounts of the payments made by 
the Administrator for such quarter with re- 
spect to such certifications and with respect 
to administrative expenses. 

“(4) The total amount made available 
under this section for any fiscal year may 
not exceed $12,000,000. For any fiscal year 
in which the total amount that would be 
made available under this section would 
exceed $12,000,000 except for the provisions 
of this paragraph, the Administrator shall 
provide that each agency shall receive the 
same percentage of $12,000,000 as the 
agency would have received of the total 
amount that would have been made avail- 
able without the limitation of this para- 
graph.“. 

(2) If any payment is made to State or 
local approving agencies with respect to ac- 
tivities carried out under subchapter I of 
chapter 36 of title 38, United States Code, 
for fiscal year 1988 before the date of the 
enactment of this Act and from an account 
other than the account used for payment of 
readjustment benefits, the account from 
which such payment was made shall be re- 
imbursed from the account used for pay- 
ment of readjustment benefits. 

(b) EMPLOYMENT STANDARDS.—(1) Subchap- 
ter I of chapter 36 is amended— 

(A) by inserting the following new section 
after section 1774: 

“§ 1774A. Evaluation of agency performance; 
qualifications and performance of agency per- 
sonnel 


„a) The Administrator shall 

(10) conduct, in conjunction with State 
approving agencies, an annual evaluation of 
each State approving agency on the basis of 
standards developed by the Administrator 
in conjunction with the State approving 
agencies, and (B) provide each such agency 
an opportunity to comment on the evalua- 
tion; 

2) take into account the results of 
annual evaluations carried out under clause 
(1) when negotiating the terms and condi- 
tions of a contract or agreement under sec- 
tion 1774 of this title; 

“(3) supervise functionally the provision 
of course-approval services by State approv- 
ing agencies under this subchapter; 

“(4) cooperate with State approving agen- 
cies in developing and implementing a uni- 
form national curriculum, to the extent 
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practicable, for training new employees and 
for continuing the training of employees of 
such agencies, and sponsor, with the agen- 
cies, such training and continuation of 
training; and 

(5) prescribe prototype qualification and 
performance standards, developed in con- 
junction with State approving agencies, for 
use by such agencies in the development of 
qualification and performance standards for 
State approving agency personnel carrying 
out approval responsibilities under a con- 
tract or agreement entered into under sec- 
tion 1774(a). 

(b,) Each State approving agency car- 
rying out a contract or agreement with the 
Administrator under section 1774(a) after 
the 18-month period beginning on the date 
of the enactment of this section shall— 

“(A) apply qualification and performance 
standards based on the standards developed 
under subsection (a)(5) of this section; and 

“(B) make available to any person, upon 
request, the criteria used to carry out its 
functions under a contract or agreement en- 
tered into under section 1774(a). 

“(2) In developing and applying standards 
described in subsection (a)(5) of this section, 
the State approving agency may take into 
consideration the State’s merit system re- 
quirements and other local requirements 
and conditions. 

“(3) The Administrator shall provide as- 
sistance in developing such standards to a 
State approving agency that requests it.“: 
and 

(B) by inserting after the item for section 
1774 in the table of sections for such sub- 
chapter the following: 


“1774A. Evaluations of agency performance; 
qualifications and performance 
of agency personnel”. 


(2) For purposes of implementing the 
amendments made by paragraph (1)— 

(A) the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
shall, within 120 days after the date of the 
enactment of this Act, publish prototype 
standards developed under section 
1774A(a)(5) of title 38, United States Code, 
as added by paragraph (1); 

(B) each State approving agency shall, 
within 1 year after the Administrator has 
published prototype standards under sub- 
paragraph (A), submit to the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs a copy of the standards 
to be implemented by such agency under 
section 1774A(b)(1)(A) of such title; and 

(C) the Administrator may, within 30 days 
after receiving such standards from an 
agency, provide comments to the agency, es- 
pecially with regard to whether the State's 
standards are consistent with the prototype 
standards developed by the Administrator 
under section 1774A(a)(5) of such title. 

(3) None of the qualification standards im- 
plemented pursuant to the amendments 
made by paragraph (1) shall apply to any 
person employed by a State approving 
agency on the date of the enactment of this 
Act as long as such person remains in the 
position in which the person is employed on 
such date. 

(4) Section 1771(b)(1) is amended by strik- 
ing out “approving agency,” the first place 
it appears and inserting in lieu thereof “ap- 
proving agency, or fails to enter into an 
agreement under section 1774(a),”. 

(5) Section 1774(a)(1), as amended by sub- 
section (a)(1) of this section, is amended— 

(A) by striking out “chapters 34 and 35 of 
this title“ the first place it appears in the 
first sentence and inserting in lieu thereof 
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“chapters 30 through 35 of this title and 
chapters 106 and 107 of title 10”; 

(B) by striking out “chapters 34 and 35 of 
this title” the second place it appears in the 
first sentence and where it apppears in the 
second sentence and inserting in lieu there- 
of “such chapters”; and 

(C) by striking out “chapter 32, 34, 35, or 
36 of this title” in the third sentence and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “such chapters”. 

(6) Section 1782 is amended by striking 
out No“ in the first sentence and inserting 
in lieu thereof “Except as provided in sec- 
tion 1774A of this title, no”. 

SEC. 14. COMMISSION ON VETERANS’ EDUCATION 
POLICY. 

Section 320(a)(3) of the Veterans’ Benefits 
Improvement and Health-Care Authoriza- 
tion Act of 1986 (Public Law 99-576; 100 
Stat. 3248) is amended by inserting “the As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense for Force Man- 
agement and Personnel,” after paragraph 
(2)(A),”. 

SEC. 15, REVISIONS OF NOMENCLATURE. 

(a) SECRETARY or LaBor.—Section 2001 is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new paragraph: 

“(8) The term ‘Secretary’ means the Sec- 
retary of Labor.“ 

(2) Sections 2002A, 2003(a) and (b)(2), 
2005, 2006(a), 2007, 2008, and 2010(b) are 
amended by striking out Secretary of 
Labor” each place it appears except where 
preceded by “Assistant” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “Secretary”. 

(3) The first sentence of section 2010(b) is 
amended by striking out “The” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “Notwithstanding section 
2002A(b) of this title, the”. 

(b) ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF LABOR FOR 
VETERANS’ EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING.—(1) 
Sections 2000(2), 2002, 2002A, and 2010(b) 
are amended by inserting “and Training” 
after “Assistant Secretary of Labor for Vet- 
erans’ Employment” each place it appears. 

(2) Section 4(b) of the Veterans’ Job 
Training Act is amended by inserting “and 

” after “Assistant Secretary of 
Labor for Veterans’ Employment”. 

(c) DIRECTORS FOR VETERANS’ EMPLOYMENT 
AND TRAINING.—(1) Sections 2003 and 
2003A(b)(2) are amended by striking out 
“State Director for Veterans’ Employment”, 
“State Directors for Veterans’ Employ- 
ment”, “Assistant State Director for Veter- 
ans’ Employment” and “Assistant State Di- 
rectors for Veterans’ Employment” each 
place those terms appear and inserting in 
lieu thereof “Director for Veterans’ Employ- 
ment and Training”, “Directors for Veter- 
ans“ Employment and Training”, “Assistant 
Director for Veterans’ Employment and 
Training”, and “Assistant Directors for Vet- 
erans’ Employment and Training”, respec- 
tively. 

(2) Section 15(c)(2) of the Veterans Job 
Training Act is amended by striking out 
“State and Assistant State Directors for 
Veterans’ Employment” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “Directors and Assistant Direc- 
tors for Veterans’ Employment and Train- 


BXA) The heading of section 2003 is 
amended to read as follows: 


“§ 2003. Directors and Assistant Directors for 

Veterans’ Employment and Training”. 

(B) The item relating to such section in 
the table of sections at the beginning of 
chapter 41 is amended to read as follows: 
“2003. Directors and Assistant Directors for 

Veterans’ Employment and 
Training.”. 
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(d) VeTERANS’ EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING 
Service.—Section 2002 is amended by strik- 
ing out “Veterans Employment Service” and 
inserting in lieu thereof Veterans“ Employ- 
ment and Training Service”. 

SEC. 16. EFFECTIVE DATES. 

(a) In GENERAL.—Except as provided in 
subsection (b), the provisions of and amend- 
ments made by this Act shall take effect on 
the date of the enactment of this Act. 

(b) Excerrions.—(1) The following provi- 
sions of or amendments made by this Act 
shall take effect for all of fiscal year 1988 
and subsequent fiscal years: 

(A) Clause (5) of subsection (b) of section 
2002A of title 38, United States Code, as 
added by section 2(a)(2) of this Act. 

(B) Subsection (a) of section 2003A of 
such title, as amended by section 2(e)(1)(A) 
of this Act. 

(C) Paragraphs (1), (2), and (3) of section 
2004(a) of such title, as amended by section 
3(a) of this Act. 

(D) Paragraphs (2) through (5) of section 
1774(a) of such title, as added by section 
13(a)(1) of this Act. 

(2) The provisions of and amendments 
made by sections 4 through 11 shall take 
effect on the 60th day after the date of the 
enactment of this Act. 

Amend the title so as to read: “An Act to 
amend title 38, United States Code, and the 
Veterans’ Job Training Act to improve vet- 
erans’ employment, counseling, and job- 
training services and programs; and for 
other purposes.“. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY (during the 
reading). Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the amendment in 
the nature of a substitute be consid- 
ered as read and printed in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on tax amendment in the 
nature of a substitute offered by the 


gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
MONTGOMERY]. 

The amendment in the nature of a 
substitute was agreed to. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
MONTGOMERY] is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield as much time as he might con- 
sume to the gentleman from Mississip- 
pi [Mr. Downy] the chairman of our 
Subcommittee on Education, Training, 
and Employment, who has certainly 
been involved with the leadership in 
the other body in working out a com- 
promise relating to the Veterans’ Job 
Training Act to Improve Employment, 
Counseling and Job Training Services 
and Programs and, Mr. Speaker, espe- 
cially for the Vietnam veteran. 

Mr. DOWDY of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to express my strong 
support for passage of the compromise 
measure before us which would amend 
S. 999. The passage of this measure is 
truly a landmark. For the first time in 
many years, important provisions of 
law regarding veterans’ employment, 
training, counseling, and State approv- 
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ing agencies are being revised and im- 
proved. 

These amendments are very effec- 
tive blending of three measures: H.R. 
1504, amended, which passed the 
House on June 30, 1987, and was 
amended and passed by the Senate on 
August 4, 1987; H.R. 3460, amended, 
which passed the House on October 
27, 1987; and S. 999, which was passed 
by the Senate on December 4, 1987. 
There was a great deal of give and 
take between the House and Senate 
Veterans’ Affairs Committees regard- 
ing this measure, but I believe the 
amendments we are considering in- 
clude the best provisions of all three 
bills. 

The Joint Explanatory Statement, 
which will cover the agreed-upon com- 
promise in detail, will be included in 
the Record following my remarks. 
There are a few provisions, however, 
which I would like to briefly discuss. 

Section 2 of the proposed House 
amendments to S. 999 would clarify 
the role of the Assistant Secretary of 
Labor for Veterans’ Employment and 
Training as the official in the Depart- 
ment of Labor with primary responsi- 
bility for veterans’ employment and 
training programs. It would further es- 
tablish the responsibility of the Assist- 
ant Secretary to ensure that veterans 
are fully served under all DOL em- 
ployment and training programs. The 
Assistant Secretary must be an inte- 
gral part of all decisionmaking proc- 
esses within the Department of Labor 
that affect employment and training 
opportunities for veterans, including 
decisions regarding the development, 
administration, and implementation of 
future programs. 

Section 2 of the proposed amend- 
ments also contains a provision which 
requires the Secretary of Labor to 
assign to each region for which the 
Secretary operates a regional office a 
representative of the Veterans Em- 
ployment and Training Service 
[VETS] to serve as a Regional Admin- 
istrator for Veterans’ Employment 
and Training. A similar provision was 
contained in H.R. 3460 when it first 
passed the House and in S. 999 as 
passed by the Senate. As pointed out 
in House Report 100-387, which ac- 
companied H.R. 3460, this position is 
necessary to strengthen the manageri- 
al/operational activities and responsi- 
bilities of VETS. 

Section 3 of the proposed House 
amendments would require that nec- 
essary funds be made available for use 
in each State to support the required 
number of Disabled Veterans’ Out- 
reach Program specialists [DVOP’s] 
and to support 1,600 Local Veterans’ 
Employment Representatives 
[LVER’s] nationwide. LVER funding, 
in recent years, has been plagued by 
arbitrary budget reduction proposals, 
resulting in reduced services to veter- 
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ans. Congressional intent that these 
positions be fully staffed will be ac- 
complished with the enactment of this 
provision. Although the original 
House-passed bill (H.R. 3460) would 
have used a formula to establish the 
required number of LVER’s, the 
Senate provision in S. 999, which we 
accepted, effectively accomplishes our 
goal of stabilizing LVER staffing 
levels. 

Section 4 would require each State 
employment agency to develop and 
apply standards for the performance 
of DVOP’s and LVER's which are con- 
sistent with the statutory duties and 
functions of DVOP’s and LVER’s. It is 
our expectation that development and 
implementation of performance stand- 
ards will standardize the provision of 
veterans’ employment services thus 
eliminating the differences in DVOP 
and LVER functions which now exist 
from State to State. 

Section 7 of the proposed House 
amendments would expand the re- 
sponsibilities of Directors for Veter- 
ans’ Employment and Training. Most 
importantly, this section would clearly 
establish the responsibility of Direc- 
tors to functionally supervise the pro- 
vision of services to eligible veterans 
and eligible persons by the Employ- 
ment Service [ES] system and ES 
staff. I want to stress that the purpose 
of this provision is to clarify and 
strengthen the mutually supportive 
relationship which should exist be- 
tween Federal and State officials re- 
sponsible for the delivery of employ- 
ment services to veterans. 

Section 8 would establish the Na- 
tional Veterans’ Employment and 
Training Services Institute [NVETSI]. 
This provision would codify this very 
effective training program which was 
established administratively in 1986 by 
the Assistant Secretary of Labor for 
Veterans’ Employment and Training 
[LASVET], the Honorable Donald E. 
Shasteen. The purpose of NVETSI is 
to provide training to DVOP’s, LVER’s 
and other personnel involved in the 
provision of employment, job training, 
counseling, placement or related serv- 
ices to veterans. As of April 23, 1988, 
nearly 2,000 State agency personnel 
who provide employment services to 
veterans had been trained at the Insti- 
tute. This training program is an ex- 
ample of the joint Federal/State re- 
sponsibility for provision of veteran's 
employment services functioning at its 


Current law 


Assistant Secretary for Veter- 
ans’ Employment. 


Veterans’ Employment Service ..... 


State Director for Veterans’ Em- 
ployment. 


Assistant Secretary for Veter- 
ans’ Employment and Train- 


State Director for Veterans’ Em- 
ployment and Training. 
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best and veterans seeking employment 
assistance will reap the benefits of this 
strengthened relationship. 

I am particularly pleased that the 
House amendments—section 11—con- 
tain provisions which would extend 
the deadline by which a veteran must 
apply to participate in an on-the-job 
training program approved under the 
Veterans Job Training Act [VJTA] to 
September 30, 1989, and extend the 
deadline by which a veteran partici- 
pant in VJTA must be enrolled in a 
job training program to March 31, 
1990. Additionally, this section author- 
izes $60 million for the program for 
fiscal year 1988 and an additional $60 
million for fiscal year 1989. VJTA has 
been a uniquely successful program, 
assisting over 60,000 long-term unem- 
ployed veterans in their efforts to find 
permanent employment. The program 
is further strengthened by other provi- 
sions included in section 11 including 
the requirement that, to the extent 
feasible, counseling services be provid- 
ed for veterans who encounter difficul- 
ties during their VJTA training. Addi- 
tionally, a program of job-readiness 
skills development, very similar to 
that which was contained in H.R. 
1504, is included in this section. Many 
veterans need assistance in the funda- 
mentals of finding, applying for, and 
successfully participating in a suitable 
program of job training under VJTA. 
Such training would be provided under 
this program. 

Section 13 of the proposed amend- 
ments would revise the funding proc- 
ess for State approving agencies 
[SAAs] and provide for the establish- 
ment of qualification and performance 
standards for agency personnel. We 
are particularly pleased that new 
funding approach, which was con- 
tained in H.R. 1504, is included in the 
compromise amendments. Under this 
provision, the SAA’s which have expe- 
rienced severe budget cuts in recent 
years, will achieve a level of adequate 
funding based on their reasonable and 
necessary expenses. The reduced level 
of funding under which the SAA’s 
have been operating has seriously 
threatened the ability of these State 
agencies to adequately perform their 
approval function. The funding proc- 
ess contained in section 13 would es- 
tablish a reasonable funding level 
which will allow the SAA’s to perform 
their duties with their usual high level 
of skill and professionalism. 


Senate bill House bill 


Director for Veterans’ Employ- 
ment and Training. 
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I want to thank the chairman of the 
full committee, my good friend and 
colleague from Mississippi, Sonny 
MONTGOMERY, for his support for this 
measure. I also want to commend the 
ranking minority member of the full 
committee, JERRY SOLOMON of New 
York, and the ranking minority 
member of the Subcommittee on Edu- 
cation, Training and Employment, 
Curis SMITH of New Jersey, for their 
contributions and assistance. Indeed, 
all members of the Education Subcom- 
mittee are to be commended for their 
hard work on this legislation. I also 
want to extend my sincere thanks to 
the chairman of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs, ALAN CRAN- 
STON, and the ranking minority 
member of that committee, FRANK 
MurRKoOwsKI, and to their excellent 
staffs, for their cooperation in the de- 
velopment of this compromise agree- 
ment. It has been a pleasure working 
with them. 

Mr. Speaker, there follows a more 
detailed explanation of the agreement 
we reached with the other body. 

I urge my colleagues to support the 
proposed House amendments to S. 999. 
EXPLANATORY STATEMENT ON THE COMPRO- 

MISE AGREEMENT ON S. 999, H.R. 1504, H.R. 

3460, THE VETERANS’ EMPLOYMENT, TRAIN- 

ING, AND COUNSELING AMENDMENTS OF 1988 

This document explains the provisions of 
S. 999 as agreed to by the Senate on August 
4, 1987, and passed by the Senate on that 
date as an amendment to H.R. 1504 (herein- 
after referred to as the Senate bill“) and 
passed again by the Senate on December 19, 
1987, the provisions of H.R. 3460 as passed 
by the House of Representatives on October 
27, 1987 (hereinafter referred to as “H.R. 
3460"), and the provisions of H.R. 1504 as 
passed by the House on June 30, 1987, 
(hereinafter referred to as “H.R. 1504"), and 
the provisions of a compromise agreement 
as noted below, except for clerical correc- 
tions, conforming changes made necessary 
by agreements reached between the Com- 
mittees, and minor drafting, technical, and 
clarifying changes. 

NOMENCLATURE 

The Committees note that both the 
Senate and House (H.R. 3460) bills and the 
compromise agreement would make changes 
in the nomenclature for various positions 
and entities. To simplify the references to 
those positions and entities in this docu- 
ment, references to them are adopted in the 
compromise agreement. The following table 
shows the nomenclature currently used in 
title 38 and the nomenclature used in the 
Senate and House bills and in the compro- 
mise agreement, together with the acro- 
nyms used in this document: 


Compromise agreement 


Veterans’ Employment and 
Training Service [VETS]. 


Same [DVET]. 
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Current law 


Assistant State Director for Vet- Assistant State Director for Vet- 
erans' Employment and Train- 


erans’ Employment. 


Not applicable... . . . . . 


ing. 
Regional Director for Veterans’ 
Employment and Training. 
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Senate bill House bill 


Employment and 


ing. 
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Compromise agreement 


Assistant Director for Veterans’ Same [ADVET]. 
Training 


Regional Administrator for Vet- Same [RAVET]. 
erans’ Employment and Train- 


TE aU 


In addition, this document uses the term 
State employment agency (SEA) for the 
entity described in chapter 41 of title 38 as 
the “public employment service system" and 
“employment service”. 


ADMINISTRATION OF EMPLOYMENT AND 
TRAINING PROGRAMS 


Section 2 of the compromise agreement 
would amend section 2002A of title 38, 
United States Code, relating to the office of 
the ASVET, to consolidate in that section, 
with revisions, various provisions of chapter 
41 of title 38 relating to the responsibilities 
of the Secretary of Labor with respect to 
programs under the jurisdiction of the Sec- 
retary for the provision of services designed 
to meet the employment, job-training, and 
related needs of eligible veterans and the 
spouses or surviving spouses of certain vet- 
erans and of service personnel who are miss- 
ing in action or prisoners of war. 


A. Responsibilities of the Secretary 


Senate bill: The Senate bill (section 2(a) of 
S. 999) would amend section 2002A of title 
38 to incorporate in a new subsection (b)(1) 
the requirement in sections 2003A(a) and 
(b), 2006(a) and (b), and 2009(a) for the Sec- 
retary of Labor to carry out various veter- 
ans’ employment and training programs 
through the ASVET except as otherwise ex- 
pressly provided (it would be so expressly 
provided only in section 2010(b)(1) of title 
38 as proposed to be amended by section 10 
of this measure). The current-law require- 
ments for the Secretary to act through the 
ASVET would be expanded to include (a) 
the carrying out of all the provisions of 
chapter 41 of title 38, relating to veterans’ 
employment, job-training, and related serv- 
ices; and (b) the administration of all veter- 
ans’ employment and training programs. 

House bill: The House bill (section 3(a) of 
H.R. 3460) is substantively identical to the 
Senate bill except that it would add a re- 
quirement that the Secretary carry out 
through the ASVET chapter 43 of title 38, 
relating to veterans’ reemployment rights, 
as well as chapter 41. 

Compromise agreement: The compromise 
agreement (section 2(a), contains the Senate 
provision with the House modification. 


B. Cooperative arrangements 

Senate bill: The Senate bill (section 2(a)) 
would amend section 2002A to incorporate 
in a new subsection (b) (2) a requirement, 
derived from section 2009(a)(2), that the 
Secretary, in order to make maximum use 
of available resources encourage all veter- 
ans’ employment and training programs and 
all grantees under such programs to enter 
into cooperative arrangements with private 
industry and business concerns (including 
small business concerns), educational insti- 
tutions, trade associations, and labor unions. 

House bill: The House bill (section 3(a) of 
H.R. 3460) is substantively identical to the 
Senate bill. 

Compromise agreement: The compromise 
agreement (section 2(a)) contains this provi- 
sion. 


C. Coordination and consultation with the 
Administrator 


Senate bill: The Senate bill (section 2(a)) 
would amend section 2002A to incorporate 
in a new subsection (b) (3) a requirement, 
derived from section 2009(a)(3), that the 
Secretary ensure that maximum effective- 
ness and efficiency are achieved in provid- 
ing services and assistance to eligible veter- 
ans under all veterans’ employment and 
training programs and through all grantees 
under each such program by coordinating 
and consulting with the Administrator with 
respect to (a) programs conducted under 
provisions of title 38 other than chapter 41, 
with particular emphasis in coordination of 
such program with readjustment counseling 
activities carried out under section 612A, ap- 
prenticeship or other on-job training pro- 

carried out under section 1787, and 
rehabilitation and training activities carried 
out under chapter 31; and (b) the Veterans’ 
Job Training Act (29 U.S.C. 1721 note) 
(VITA). 

House bill: The House bill (section 30a) of 
H.R. 3460) is substantively identical to the 
Senate bill except that it excludes the refer- 
ence to the VJTA as a program with respect 
to which the Secretary would be required to 
coordinate and consult with the Administra- 
tor. 

Compromise agreement: The compromise 
agreement (section 2(a)) contains the 
Senate provision. 

D. Coordination of job placement activities 


Senate bill: The Senate bill (section 2(a)) 
would amend section 2002A to require the 
Secretary to ensure that job placement ac- 
tivities are carried out in coordination and 
cooperation with appropriate SEA officials. 

House bill: The House bill (section 3(a) of 
H.R. 3460) is substantively identical to the 
Senate bill. 

Compromise agreement; The compromise 
55 (section 2(a)) contains this provi- 
sion. 

E. Requirements to make funds available for 
Disabled Veterans’ Outreach Program Spe- 
cialists (DVOPs) and Local Veterans’ Em- 
ployment Representatives (LVERs) 

Senate bill: The Senate bill (section 2(a)) 
would amend sections 2002A and 2003A, re- 
lating to funding for the disabled veterans’ 
outreach program specialists (DVOPs), so as 
to (a) recodify in a new subsection (b)(5) of 
section 2002A the provisions in section 
2003(a)(1) requiring the Secretary to make 
funds available for the salaries and ex- 
penses of DVOPs in accordance with the 
formula set forth in section 2003A(a)(2) of 
current law (section 2003A(a)(1) as proposed 
to be amended) and to add a similar require- 
ment that funds be made available for the 
salaries and expenses of local veterans’ em- 
ployment representatives (LVERs) in ac- 
cordance with the proposed funding formu- 
la for LVERs (as explained below in the dis- 
cussion under the heading Local. VETERANS’ 
EMPLOYMENT REPRESENATIVES (LVERS)”"; (b) 
require specifically that such funding in- 
clude amounts for the training, travel, sup- 
plies, and fringe benefits of DVOPs and 
LVERs, including the reasonable expenses 


and per diem for attendance at the National 
Veterans’ Employment and Training Insti- 
tute (NVETSI) proposed to be established 
under a new section 2010A as proposed to be 
added by the Senate bill); and (c) make the 
funding requirement subject to the provi- 
sions of new subsection (c)(2) of section 
2002A requiring that the Secretary, in de- 
termining the terms and conditions of a 
grant or contract under which funds are 
made available in a State, take into account 
the evaluation of local employment service 
offices (LESOs) in the State carried out by 
the DVETs and ADVETs, as proposed to be 
required by new section 2003(c)(13) (dis- 
cussed below under the heading ‘‘RESPONSI- 
BILITIES OF PERSONNEL"), and the results of 
the Secretary’s monitoring of the distribu- 
tion and use of funds provided for use in the 
State: 

House bill: The House bill (sections 2(a) 
and 5(a) of H.R. 3406) would (a) amend sec- 
tion 2004 of title 38 to add a requirement 
that funds be made available for LVERs in 
accordance with a proposed formula for 
LVER funding (discussed below under the 
heading “LOCAL VETERANS’ EMPLOYMENT 
REPRESENTATIVES’); (b) in a proposed new 
section 2009 (discussed below under the 
heading “NATIONAL VETERANS’ EMPLOYMENT 
AND TRAINING SERVICES INSTITUTE”) require 
that the Secretary make funding available 
for the travel and per diem expenses for 
DVOPs and LVERs (and various other per- 
sonnel) to attend the NVETSI; and (c) re- 
quire the Secretary, in determining the 
terms and conditions of a grant or contract 
under which funds are made available in a 
State to carry out section 2003A, relating to 
DVOPs, or section 2004, relating to LVERs, 
to (1) take into account the results of the 
following monitoring activities, all of which 
would be required by section 2002A as pro- 
posed to be amended by the House bill: (1) 
the Secretary's monitoring of the distribu- 
tion and use of funds provided for use in the 
State, of the appointment of DVOPs and as- 
signment of LVERs, and of the participa- 
tion of qualified veterans and eligible per- 
sons under the Job Training Partnership 
Act (JTPA) and other Federal and Federal- 
ly-funded employment and training pro- 
grams and (2) the monitoring of Depart- 
ment of Labor-funded veterans’ employ- 
ment and training programs by the Region- 
al Administrators for Veterans’ Employ- 
ment and Training (a position which would 
be provided for by the Senate and House 
bills and compromise agreement in provi- 
sions described below under the heading “I. 
Regional Administrators for Veterans’ Em- 
ployment and Training”). 

Compromise agreement: The compromise 
agreement (section 3(a)) contains the 
Senate provisions. 


F. Distribution and use of funds for DVOPs 
and LVERs 

Senate bill: The Senate bill (section 2(a)) 

would amend sections 2002A and 

2003A(a)(5), providing that the distribution 

and use of funds provided to a State for 

DVOPs shall be subject to the continuing 
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supervision and monitoring of the ASVET 
and shall not be governed by the provisions 
of any law, or regulations thereunder, in- 
consistent with section 2003A, so as to re- 
codify those provisions in a new subsection 
(c) of section 2002A, make them applica- 
ble to LVERs, and provide for the primacy 
of section 2004 with respect to the distribu- 
tion of and use of funds for LVERs. 

House bill: The House bill (section 3(a) of 
H.R. 3460) is substantively identical to the 
Senate bill. 

Compromise agreement; The compromise 
agreement (section 2(a)) contains this provi- 
sion. 

G. Appointment of DVOPs and assignment 
of LVERs 

Senate bill: The Senate bill (section 2(a)) 
would amend section 2002A and the third, 
fourth, and fifth sentences of section 
2003A(a)(2) (which would be redesignated as 
section 2003A(a)(1)), requiring that, in the 
appointment of DVOPs, preference be 
given, first, to disabled veterans of the Viet- 
nam era, second, to other disabled veterans, 
and third, any veteran, so as to (a) require 
in new subsection (b)(7) of section 2002A 
that the Secretary monitor the appoint- 
ment of DVOPs and the assignment of 
LVERs—in order to ensure compliance with 
the provisions (in section 2003A(a)(1) and 
2004(a)(4), respectively, as proposed to be 
amended) relating to the qualifications of 
DVOPs and LVERs—and (b) add an explicit 
requirement that those to whom preference 
is to be given be “qualified”. 

House bill: The House bill (section 3(a) of 
H.R. 3460) contains provisions substantively 
identical to the provisions described in item 
(a), above. 

Compromise agreement: The compromise 
agreement (sections 2(a) and 3(a)) contains 
these provisions. 

H. Opportunities for veterans under the Job 
Training Partnership Act 


House bill: The House bill (section 3(a) of 
H.R. 3460) would amend section 2002A to 
add a new subsection (b)(7) requiring the 
Secretary to promote, facilitate, and moni- 
tor participation of qualified veterans and 
eligible persons in employment and training 
opportunities under the JTPA and other 
Federal and Federally-funded employment 
and training programs. 

Senate bill: No provision, 

Compromise agreement: The compromise 
agreement (section 2(a)) contains this provi- 
sion with amendments to delete the require- 
ment for facilitating participation and the 
reference to Federal programs and to speci- 
fy explicitly in this provision that the func- 
tions are to be carried out by the ASVET. 

The Committees intend that Federally- 
funded employment and training programs” 
include the VJTA and the Targeted Job Tax 
Credit program under section 280C of the 
Internal Revenue Code. 

I. Regional Administrator for Veteran’s 

Employment and Training 

Senate bill: The Senate bill (section 2(a)) 
would amend section 2002A to add a new 
subsection (d) to require the Secretary to 
assign to each region for which the Secre- 
tary operates a regional office a representa- 
tive of the VETS to serve as a Regional Di- 
rector for Veterans’ Employment and Train- 
ing 


House bill: The House bill (section 3(a) of 
H.R. 3460) contains a substantively identical 
provision except that the title of the posi- 
tion would be changed to Regional Adminis- 
trator for Veterans’ Employment and Train- 
ing (RAVET) and that each RAVET would 
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be required to be responsible for (a) ensur- 
ing the promotion, operation and implemen- 
tation of all veterans’ employment and 
training programs and services within the 
region; (b) ensuring proper veterans’ em- 
ployment under Federal contracts within 
the region; (c) protecting and advancing vet- 
erans’ reemployment rights within the 
region; and (d) coordinating, monitoring, 
and providing technical assistance on veter- 
ans’ employment and training programs 
with respect to all Department of Labor 
grantees within the region. 

Compromise agreement: The compromise 
agreement (section 2(a)) contains this provi- 
sion as modified by the House bill and with 
amendments providing for RAVETs to 
“monitor” rather than “ensure” Federal 
contractors’ compliance with their obliga- 
tions with respect to veterans’ employment. 

J. Deputy Assistant Secretary for Veterans’ 
Employment and Training 


House bill: The House bill (section 3(a) of 
H.R. 3460) would amend section 2002A to 
add a new subsection (c) establishing statu- 
torily (the position having already been es- 
tablished administratively) the position of 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of Labor for 
Veterans’ Employment and Training 
(DASVET) within the Senior Executive 
Service; requiring that the DASVET be an 
eligible veteran; and requiring the Secretary 
to appoint a DASVET in accordance with 
section 3393 of title 5, relating to the re- 
cruitment of career appointees, no later 
than the beginning of program year 1989. 

Senate bill: No provision. 

Compromise agreement: No provision. 

K. Budgeting 


Senate bill: The Senate bill (section 3(b)) 
would amend section 2006(a) of title 38, 
under which the Secretary is required to in- 
clude in the Department of Labor’s annual 
budget funds necessary for the administra- 
tion of chapters 41, 42, and 43 of title 38, in- 
cluding amounts necessary for the numbers 
of DVOPs required by the DVOP funding 
formula in section 2003A and to include in 
the budget submission a separate listing of 
the proposed number of DVOPs by State, so 
as to require that (a) the budget include 
funding (1) for LVERs in accordance with 
the new LVER funding formula (proposed 
to be added by section 2(a), discussed above, 
of the Senate bill), (2) for the NVETSI (pro- 
posed to be established by section 8, dis- 
cussed below, of the Senate bill), and (3) the 
reasonable expenses of DVOPs and LVERs 
for training, travel, supplies, and fringe ben- 
efits, including travel expenses and per diem 
for attending the NVETSI; and (b) the 
budget submission include (1) a separate 
listing of LVERs by State, and (2) informa- 
tion demonstrating the compliance of the 
budget submission with the funding formu- 
las for DVOPs and LVERs and the require- 
ment to provide funding for the NVETSI. 

House bill: The House bill (section 3(b) of 
H.R. 3460) is substantively identical to the 
Senate provision. 

Compromise agreement: The compromise 
agreement (section 2(b)) contains this provi- 
sion. 

L. Use of administrative funds 


House bill; The House bill (section 3(c) of 
H.R. 3460) would amend section 2006(d) of 
title 38, under which funds available for the 
proper and efficient administration of chap- 
ter 41 are precluded from being made avail- 
able for any other purpose except with the 
approval of the Secretary based on a dem- 
onstrated lack of need for the funds for ad- 
ministering chapter 41, so as to repeal the 
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exception permitting the use of the funds 
for a non-chapter 41 purpose. 

Senate bill: No provision. 

Compromise agreement: The compromise 
agreement (section 2(c)) contains this provi- 
sion. 


M. Reporting requirements 


Senate bill: The Senate bill (section 3000) 
would amend section 2007(c) of title 38, re- 
lating to an annual report from the Secre- 
tary to the Congress on the success during 
the preceding fiscal year of the Department 
of Labor and SEAs in carrying out the pro- 
visions of chapter 41 and on activities car- 
ried out under section 2003A (DVOPs), so as 
to (a) provide for the report to be submitted 
to the appropriate committees of the Con- 
gress; (b) specify that the report would be 
due on February 1 of each year; (c) delete 
the existing requirement that the report in- 
clude any determination made under 
present section 2004 which section 3(c) of 
the Senate bill would amend to delete the 
Secretary's authority to allow, based upon a 
demonstrated lack of need, an LVER not to 
be assigned to the staff of a local employ- 
ment service office (LESO); (d) also require 
a report on activities under section 2004 
(LVERs); and (e) require that the report 
contain information on the operation of 
programs for the provision of employment 
and training services designed to meet the 
needs of veterans, including (1) an evalua- 
tion of the effectiveness of such programs in 
meeting the requirements of proposed new 
subsection (b) of section 2002A (described 
above under the heading “ADMINISTRATION 
OF EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING PROGRAMS"), 
(2) the efficiency with which services were 
provided under such programs, and (3) rec- 
ommendations for further legislative action 
relating to veterans’ employment, including 
the need for any changes in the formulas 
governing the appointment of DVOPs and 
assignment of LVERs, and the allocation of 
funds for the support of DVOPs and 
LVERs, as the Secretary considers appropri- 
ate. 

House bill: The House bill (section 3(d) of 
H.R. 3460) is substantively the same as the 
Senate bill with the exceptions that the 
House bill would (a) make the report due on 
December 1 of each year, (b) require that 
the report include a comparison of the job 
placement rates for eligible veterans, veter- 
ans of the Vietnam era, certain categories of 
veterans with service-connected disabilities, 
and eligible persons who registered for as- 
sistance with the public employment system 
with the job placement rate for nonveterans 
so registered for assistance in each State, 
and (c) not make specific reference to the 
possible need for changes in the formulas 
for the appointment of DVOPs and assign- 
ment of LVERs, and the allocation of funds 
for their support. 

Compromise agreement: The compromise 
agreement (section 2(d)) contains the House 
provision with amendments requiring that 
(a) job-placement-rate comparisons be made 
according to age groups; (b) changing from 
December 1 to February 1 the annual dead- 
line for the Secretary to report annually to 
the Committees on Veterans’ Affairs of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives; 
(c) providing for the reports to be based on 
program years (July 1 through June 30) 
rather than fiscal years; and (d) restoring 
the Senate bill’s reference to the possible 
need for changes in the formulas. 
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LOCAL VETERANS’ EMPLOYMENT 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Present section 2004 of title 38 provides 
that, except as may be determined by the 
Secretary of Labor based on a demonstrated 
lack of need for services, the administrative 
head of the employment service in each 
State must assign one or more employees, 
preferably eligible veterans or eligible per- 
sons, to the staffs of local employment serv- 
ice offices, whose services must be fully de- 
voted to discharging the duties prescribed 
for DVETs and Assistant DVETs. 

Major provisions in section 3(a) of the 
compromise agreement would amend sec- 
tion 2004 to establish formulas for the as- 
signment of LVERs and for the funding and 
allocation of funding for LVERs, provide for 
preferences in the assignment of LVERs, 
and delineate the responsibilities of LVERs. 


A. LVER funding formula 


Senate bill: The Senate bill (section 3(a)) 
would amend section 2004 of title 38, relat- 
ing to the assignment to LESO staffs of em- 
ployees (LVERs) whose services are fully de- 
voted to discharging the duties of veterans’ 
employment representatives, to require that 
(a) the Secretary, beginning with FY 1988, 
make available to the States funds suffi- 
cient to support the assignment of 1,600 
full-time LVERs nationwide, plus the fund- 
ing necessary to support the States’ admin- 
istration of the LVER program; (b) the 
funds be allocated to the States (including 
the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and 
the Virgin Islands) so that each State re- 
ceives funding for the number of LVERs it 
had on January 1, 1987, for which funds 
were provided under chapter 41 (1,379 
LVERs according to the Department of 
Labor) plus one additional LVER; (c) the al- 
location of funds for the remaining LVER 
positions up to 1,600 be made pursuant to a 
formula whereby each State would receive a 
percentage of those funds equal to the aver- 
age of (1) the State’s percentage of total na- 
tional veteran population, (2) the percent- 
age of the total of eligible veterans and per- 
sons registered with LESOs nationwide who 
are registered with LESOs in the State, and 
(3) the State’s percentage of the number of 
full-service LESOs nationwide; and (d) each 
State’s allocation also include funds for the 
reasonable administrative expenses associat- 
ed with the number of LVERs for which it 
is receiving funds. 

House bill: The House bill (section 2(a) of 
H.R. 3460) would amend section 2004 to pre- 
scribe an LVER funding formula under 
which the Secretary would be required to 
make available during each fiscal year for 
use in each State an amount sufficient to 
support (a) one-third of a full-time LVER 
for each. 1,400 eligible veterans or eligible 
persons who were registered for assistance 
as of the end of the program year immedi- 
ately preceding that fiscal year; (b) one- 
third of a full-time LVER for each 25,000 
veterans who were residing in the State at 
the end of the previous fiscal year; and (c) 
one-third of a full-time LVER for every 
LESO in the State at the end of the previ- 
ous year. In any event, for fiscal year 1988, 
each State would be required to be provided 
an amount sufficient to support the number 
of LVERs in that State as of April 1, 1987. 
For purposes of determining the number of 
LVERs under this formula, fractions would 
be required to be rounded up to the nearest 
one-half or whole number. 

Compromise agreement: The compromise 
agreement (section 3(a)) contains the 
Senate provision. 
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The Committees note their concerns re- 
garding the remoteness of Indian reserva- 
tions from employment and training serv- 
ices and Native Americans’ resulting lack of 
access to such services. The Committees 
direct that the ASVET consult with the di- 
rectors of SEAs in Arizona and South 
Dakota and in other States with substantial 
populations of Native Americans living on 
reservations who are veterans, so that maxi- 
mum consideration is given to the goal of 
furnishing those veterans with employment 
and training services—either itinerant or 
full-time services—commensurate with their 
needs. Such assignments would, of course, 
be made from the number of LVERs allocat- 
ed to the State in which the reservation is 
located, 


B. Assignment of LVERs 


Senate bill: The Senate bill (section 3(a)) 
would amend section 2004 to require that 
the LVERs allocated to each State be as- 
signed to LESOs by the administrative head 
of the SEA, with the concurrence of the 
DVET, so that as nearly as practicable each 
LESO with at least 1,100 veteran/eligible- 
person registrants would have a full-time 
LVER; one additional LVER would be as- 
signed for each 1,500 additional registrants 
above the initial 1,100 registrants; and one 
half-time LVER would be assigned to each 
LESO at which at least 350 but less than 
1,000 such individuals are registered. At an 
LESO with fewer than 350 such registrants, 
the head of the office would be responsible 
for ensuring compliance with provisions in 
existing law requiring priority services for 
veterans and priority referral of veterans to 
Federal contractors, 

House bill: The House bill (section 2(a) of 
H.R. 3460) would amend section 2004 to re- 
quire that the assignment of LVERs to 
LESOs be made by the head of the employ- 
ment service in the State after consultation 
with the DVET. 

Compromise agreement; The compromise 
agreement (section 3(a)) contains (a) the 
Senate provision establishing a numerical 
formula for assigning LVERs to LESOs; (b) 
the House provision requiring that the as- 
signment of LVERs in a State be made by 
the head of the SEA after consultation with 
the DVETs; (c) an amendment to section 
2002A requiring that, before approving a 
grant or contract under which funds are 
made available in a state under new subsec- 
tion (b)(5) of new section 2002A in order to 
carry out section 2003A(a) or 2004(a) and 
(b) of title 38, the Secretary obtain the 
funding recipient's certification that it will 
comply with all provisions in chapter 41 of 
this title; and (d) an amendment to revise 
the provision relating to LESOs with fewer 
than 350 such veteran/eligible-person regis- 
trants so as to provide that, in the case of 
any Wagner-Peyser Act employment serv- 
ices delivery point other than an LESO with 
350 or more such registrants—rather than 
only at an LESO with less than 350 such 
registrants—the head employee at the serv- 
ices delivery point would have the specified 
responsibility with respect to services for 
veterans. 

The Committees intend that the annual 
evaluations of LESOs include an evaluation 
of compliance with the formula for assign- 
ing LVERs. 

C. Definition of “registered” 

Senate bill: The Senate bill (section 3(a)) 
would amend section 2004 to provide that, 
for the purposes of the formula for the allo- 
cation of LVERs, an individual would be 
considered to be registered for assistance 
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with an LESO during a program year if the 
individual either registered, or renewed his 
or her registration, for assistance with the 
office during that program year or regis- 
tered or renewed his or her registration 
with that office during a previous program 
year and, in accordance with regulations 
which the Secretary would be required to 
prescribe, is counted as still being registered 
for administrative purposes. 

House bill: The House bill (section 2(a) of 
H.R. 3460) contains a substantively identical 
provision. 

Compromise agreement: The compromise 
agreement (section 3(a)) contains this provi- 
sion. 


D. Preference in assignments of LVERs 


Senate bill: The Senate bill (section 3(a)) 
would amend section 2004 to require that 
persons assigned as LVERs after September 
30, 1987, be veterans and that preference in 
the assignment of LVERs be given to quali- 
fied veterans with service-connected disabil- 
ities which are compensable or for which 
they were discharged. Under current law, 
persons assigned as LVER’s are to be pref- 
erably eligible veterans or eligible persons”. 

House bill: No provision. 

Compromise agreement; The compromise 
agreement (section 3(a)) contains this provi- 
sion with amendments (a) deleting any ref- 
erence to eligible veteran or person status as 
a qualification for an LVER assignment but 
requiring that preference in the assign- 
ments be given to qualified eligible veterans 
or eligible persons in the following order: (1) 
qualified service-connected disabled veter- 
ans, (2) qualified veterans, and (3) qualified 
eligible persons; and (b) delaying (to July 1, 
1988) the effective date of the preference 
requirement. 


E. Definition of Local Employment Service 
Office (LESO) 


House bill: The House bill (section 2(b) of 
H.R. 3460) would amend section 2001 of title 
38, relating to definitions of certain terms 
used in chapter 41, to add a provision defin- 
ing the term “local employment service 
office” as a service delivery point which has 
an intrinsic management structure and at 
which employment services are offered in 
accordance with the Wagner-Peyser Act. 

Senate bill: No provision. 

Compromise agreement: The compromise 
agreement (section 3(b)) contains this provi- 
sion. 

The Committees intend that a satellite 
office not be considered to be an LESO, but 
rather a part of the LESO having jurisdic- 
tion over it. 


F. Responsibilities of LVERs 


Senate bill: The Senate bill (section 3(a)) 
would amend section 2004 to require that 
work of LVERS be fully devoted to— 

(a) providing, or facilitating the provision 
of, counseling services to veterans who are 
certified as eligible for participation in the 
VITA program; and 

(b) discharging at the local level the 
duties of DVETs and ADVETs as provided 
in section 2003(cX1XB) and (c) through 
(12) of title 38, which (as proposed to be 
amended by section 7(a) of the Senate bill, 
discussed below) are to— 

(1) be functionally responsible for the su- 
pervision of the registration of eligible vet- 
erans and eligible persons in LESOs for suit- 
able types of employment and training and 
for counseling and placement of eligible vet- 
erans and eligible persons in employment 
and training programs, including VJTA; 
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(2) engage in job development and job ad- 
vancement activities for eligible veterans 
and persons, including maximum coordina- 
tion with appropriate VA officials in the 
VA's carrying out of its outreach services re- 
sponsibilities and in the conduct of job fairs 
and other special programs to match eligi- 
ble veterans and persons with appropriate 
job and job-training opportunities and oth- 
erwise to promote the employment of eligi- 
ble veterans and eligible persons; 

(3) assist in securing and maintaining cur- 
rent information as to the various types of 
available employment and training opportu- 
nities, including maximum use of electronic 
data processing and telecommunications 
systems and the matching of an eligible vet- 
eran’s or person’s particular qualifications 
with an available opportunity commensu- 
rate with those qualifications; 

(4) promote the interest of employers and 
labor unions in employing eligible veterans 
and persons and in conducing on-job train- 
ing and apprenticeship programs for them; - 

(5) maintain regular contact with employ- 
ers, labor unions, training programs, and 
veterans’ organizations with a view to keep- 
ing them advised of eligible veterans and 
persons available for employment and train- 
ing and to keeping eligible veterans and per- 
sons advised of opportunities for employ- 
ment and training; 

(6) promote and facilitate the participa- 
tion of veterans in Federal and Federally- 
funded employment and training programs 
and directly monitor the implementation 
and operation of such programs to ensure 
that eligible veterans, veterans of the Viet- 
nam era, service-connected-disabled veter- 
ans, and eligible persons receive such priori- 
ty or other special consideration in the pro- 
visions of services as is required by law or 
regulation; 

(7) assist in every possible way in improv- 
ing working conditions and the advance- 
ment of employment of eligible veterans 
and eligible persons; 

(8) supervise the listing of jobs and subse- 
quent referrals of qualified veterans as re- 
quired by section 2012 of title 38; 

(9) be responsible for ensuring that com- 
plaints of discrimination filed under section 
2012 are resolved in a timely fashion; 

(10) working closely with appropriate VA 
personnel who provide counseling or reha- 
bilitation services under chapter 31 of title 
38, cooperate with employers to identify dis- 
abled veterans who have completed or are 
participating in a vocational rehabilitation 
training program under chapter 31 and who 
are in need of employment; 

(11) cooperate with the staff of VA read- 
justment counseling programs for Vietnam- 
era veterans in identifying and assisting vet- 
erans who have readjustment problems and 
who may need employment placement as- 
sistance or vocational training assistance; 

(12) when requested by a Federal or State 
agency or a private employer, assist it in 
identifying and acquiring prosthetic and 
sensory aids and devices which tend to en- 
hance the employability of disabled veter- 
ans; and 

(13) not less frequently than annually, 
conduct an evaluation at each LESO of the 
services provided to eligible veterans and eli- 
gible persons and make recommendations 
for corrective action as appropriate. 

House bill: The House bill (section 2(a) of 
H.R. 3460) would prescribe the duties to be 
discharged by LVERs in a new subsection 
(b) of section 2004. The prescribed duties 
would include duties substantively identical 
to those described in items (4), (5), (8), (10), 
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(11), and (12), above, except that, with re- 
spect to item (5), “community leaders” is 
added to the group with which contact is to 
be maintained; with respect to item (8), 
LVER's would be required to monitor“ 
rather than “supervise” the listings and re- 
ferrals; and, with respect to item (12), a 
“service-connected disabled veteran“ would 
be added to those who, upon request, are to 
be assisted. The other duties would be — 

(a) to supervise functionally the provision 
of services to eligible veterans and eligible 
persons by LESO staff; 

(b) to provide directly, or facilitate the 
provision of, labor exchange services to eli- 
gible veterans and persons in LESOs, includ- 
ing intake and assessment, counseling, test- 
ing, job-search assistance, and referral and 
placement; 

(c) to promote, facilitate, and monitor the 
participation of veterans in Federal and 
Federally-funded employment and training 
programs, and monitor the listing of vacant 
positions with the United States Employ- 
ment Service by Federal agencies as re- 
quired by section 3327 of title 5; 

(d) to refer eligible veterans and persons 
to training, supportive services, and educa- 
tional opportunities, as appropriate; and 

(e) to assist, through electronic data proc- 
essing, in securing and maintaining current 
information regarding available employ- 
ment and training opportunities. 

Compromise agreement: The compromise 
agreement (section 3(a)) would prescribe the 
duties of LVERs as specified in the House 
bill except that (1) in the provision de- 
scribed in item (c), LVERs would not be re- 
quired to “facilitate” veterans’ participa- 
tion, the reference to Federal programs 
would be deleted, and a requirement would 
be added for LVERs to report to the DVET 
or ADVET concerned any evidence of fail- 
ures to provide veterans with the priority or 
other special consideration required by law 
or regulation; and (2) a requirement would 
be added for LVERs to facilitate the provi- 
sion of guidance and counseling services for 
veterans certified as eligible for participa- 
tion under VJTA. 

The Committees do not intend that the 
listing of LVERs’ duties in section 2004(b) 
preclude the assignment of additional duties 
to LVERs when necessary under unusual 
circumstances. 


PERFORMANCE OF DISABLED VETERANS’ OUT- 
REACH PROGRAM SPECIALISTS AND LOCAL VET- 
ERANS' EMPLOYMENT REPRESENTATIVES 


A. Development and application of 
performance standards 


Senate bill: The Senate bill (section 4(a)) 
would amend chapter 41 to add a new sec- 
tion 2004A, subsection (a) of which would 
(a) require the Secretary, after consultation 
with SEAs or their representatives, or both, 
to prescribe, and provide for the implemen- 
tation of, standards for the performance of 
DVOPs and LVERs and monitor the activi- 
ties of DVOPs and LVERs; (b) require that 
the standards provide for the effective per- 
formance at the local level of the statutory 
duties of DVOPs and LVERs and include as 
one of the measures of a DVOP's perform- 
ance the extent to which the DVOP, while 
serving in the capacity of a case manager 
under section 14(b)(1)(A) of VITA (as pro- 
posed to be amended by section 11(b)(1) of 
the Senate bill (discussed below)), facilitates 
rates of successful training-completion 
under VJTA; and (c) authorize the ASVET, 
in entering into an agreement with a State 
for the provision of DVOP or LVER fund- 
ing, personally to make exceptions to the 
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standards to take into account local condi- 
tions and circumstances. 

House bill: No provision. 

Compromise agreement: The compromise 
agreement (section 4(a)(1)) would amend 
chapter 41 to add a new section 2004A under 
which each SEA would be required to devel- 
op and apply DVOP and LVER performance 
standards which are consistent with the 
statutory duties and functions of DVOPs 
and LVERs and include as a measure of a 
DVOPs performance the extent to which 
the DVOP, as a VJTA case manager, facili- 
tates successful VJTA training-completion 
rates. In developing the standards, each 
SEA would be required to take into account 
model standards (which the Secretary 
would be required to develop after consulta- 
tion with the SEAs or their representatives) 
and any comments of the DVET concerned 
(to whom the SEA would be required to 
aubmit the proposed standards for a 30-day 
comment period) and would be authorized 
to take into account the State’s personnel 
merit system requirement and other local 
circumstances and requirements and to re- 
quest the assistance of the DVET (who, 
upon request, would be required to provide 
appropriate assistance). A freestanding pro- 
vision in the compromise agreement (section 
4(b)) would require each SEA to develop 
and promulgate the standards as quickly as 
feasible and to submit the proposed stand- 
ards to the DVET not later than 12 months 
after the date on which the Secretary pro- 
vides it with the prototype standards and to 
adopt final standards not later than 60 days 
after receiving the DVET’s comments. 

The Committees expect SEAs to develop 
DVOP position descriptions which are based 
on the standards developed for DVOPs’ per- 
formance and consistent with their duties 
and functions as set forth in sections 
2003A(b) of title 38. 


B. Monitoring of compliance with 
performance standards 

Senate bill: The Senate bill (section 4(a)), 
in subsection (b) of the proposed new sec- 
tion 2004A (described above), would (a) re- 
quire that DVETs and ADVETs regularly 
monitor the performance of DVOPs and 
LVERs through the application of the per- 
formance standards; and (b) require each 
DVET (or the DVET’s designee) to submit 
to the head of the SEA recommendation 
and comments in connection with each 
annual performance rating of a DVOP or 
LVER in the State. 

House bill: No provision. 

Compromise agreement; The compromise 
agreement (section 4(a)(1)) contains this 
provision with amendments authorizing 
rather than requiring the DVET to submit 
the recommendations and comments and 
deleting the express reference to a designee 
of the DVET submitting the recommenda- 
tions and comments. 

The Committees intend that the DVET’s 
and ADVET’s monitoring of the perform- 
ance of DVOPs and LVERs include but not 
be limited to (a) a review of quarterly re- 
ports provided to DVETs under new section 
2004(c) of title 38 with respect to Federal 
law and regulations with respect to special 
services and priorities for veterans and 
other eligible persons; and (b) the annual 
evaluations, under new clause (13) of section 
2003(c), of the services provided by the 
LESO in question to eligible veterans and el- 
igible persons. 
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WAIVER OF RESIDENCY REQUIREMENTS FOR DI- 
RECTORS AND ASSISTANT DIRECTORS OF VETER- 
ANS’ EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING 


Senate bill: The Senate bill (section 5) 
would amend section 2003(b) of title 38, 
which requires that, at the time of appoint- 
ment, a DVET or ADVET be an eligible vet- 
eran who has been a resident of the State 
for at least 2 years, so as to (a) provide that 
the Secretary, upon determining that it is 
necessary to consider for appointment as a 
DVET an ADVET with 2 years of experi- 
ence, may waive the 2-year State residency 
requirement; and (b) require that, in the 
event of such a waiver, preference be given 
to any equally qualified veteran who meets 
the residency requirement. 

House bill: The House bill (section 7 of 
H.R. 3406) would amend section 2003(b) to 
authorize the Secretary to waive the State 
residency requirement and appoint any 
qualified veteran as a DVET or an ADVET 
if the Secretary determines that there is no 
qualified veteran available who meets the 
residency requirement. 

Compromise agreement: The compromise 
agreement (section 5) contains the House 
provision. 

SHARING OF INFORMATION REGARDING 
POTENTIAL EMPLOYERS 
A. Department of Defense assistance to the 

Department of Labor and Veterans’ Ad- 

ministration 


Senate bill; The Senate bill (section 6(a)) 
would amend section 2005 of title 38, relat- 
ing to Federal agencies’ cooperation with 
the Secretary of Labor in providing employ- 
ment and training opportunities to veterans, 
to require the Secretary of Defense—in 
order to assist the Secretary of Labor and 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs in 
identifying employers with potential job 
training opportunities under VJTA and in 
carrying out chapter 41—to provide to the 
Secretary and the Administrator, not more 
than 30 days after the enactment date, the 
then-current list of employers participating 
in the National Committee for Employer 
Support of the Guard and Reserve 
(NCESGR). After providing the list, the 
Secretary of Defense would be required to 
provide, on the 15th of each month, updat- 
ed information regarding it. 

House bill; No provision. 

Compromise agreement; The compromise 
agreement (section 6(a)) contains this provi- 
sion with an amendment changing the ref- 
erence to the required list from the then- 
current list of employers participating in 
the [NCESGR]” to “any list maintained by 
the Secretary of Defense of employers par- 
ticipating in the [NCESGR]”. 

B. Veterans’ Administration/Department of 
Labor Cooperation 


Senate bill: The Senate bill (section 6(a)) 
would amend section 2008 of title 38, requir- 
ing the Secretary of Labor to consult with 
the Administrator on activities under chap- 
ter 41, to require the Administrator to re- 
quire each VA regional office to provide on 
a monthly or more frequent basis to appro- 
priate LESOs and Department of Labor 
(DoL) offices, as designated by the Secre- 
tary, the names and addresses of employers 
which offer approved programs of job train- 
ing under VJTA in the regional office’s 
area. 

House bill: No provision. 

Compromise agreement: The compromise 
agreement (section 6(b)) contains this provi- 
sion with an amendment requiring that the 
Administrator, rather than each VA region- 
al office, provide monthly or more frequent- 
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ly to such LESOs and DoL offices the names 
and addresses of such employers in the 
areas served by those LESOs and DoL of- 
fices. 
RESPONSIBILITIES OF PERSONNEL 
A, Functional supervision 

Senate bill: The Senate bill (section 7(a)) 
would amend section 2003(c), relating to the 
functions of DVETs and ADVETs, to re- 
quire DVETs and ADVETs to supervise 
functionally the provision of services to eli- 
gible veterans and eligible persons by the 
SEA and by other employment or training 
programs administered by the Secretary of 
Labor, by grantees of Federal or Federally- 
funded employment or training programs, 
or by the State. 

House bill: The House bill (section 4 of 
H.R. 3460) contains a substantively identical 
provision. 

Compromise agreement: The compromise 
agreement (section 7(a)) contains this provi- 
sion. 

The Committees intend “functional super- 
vision” by DVETs and ADVETs to be dis- 
tinct from “line supervision” by LESO man- 
agers. Provision of functional supervision by 
DVETs and ADVETs is not intended to 
impose—nor will it impose—a dual manage- 
ment structure on the LVER or DVOP pro- 
gram. Functional supervision is to entail 
providing technical assistance, making sug- 
gestions for improvement of services, help- 
ing to plan programs and projects, checking 
for compliance with ETA regulations affect- 
ing veterans, helping to correct errors by 
working with local and state staffs, analyz- 
ing work as it affects veterans and eligible 
persons, training new state agency employ- 
ees and providing refresher courses for state 
agency staff, and bringing matters which re- 
quire corrective action to the attention of 
those state agency personnel who have au- 
thority over policy, procedures and staff. 
Functional supervision does not authorize a 
DVET or ADVET to hire, fire, discipline, or 
issue directives to state agency employees. 
Nor does it authorize a DVET or ADVET to 
make regulations, change procedure, or es- 
tablish internal policies for the state 
agency. 

B. Responsibilities for placements in Veter- 
ans’ Job Training Act programs and for 
the development of other opportunities 
Senate bill: The Senate bill (section 7(a)) 

would amend section 2003(c) to (a) specify 
that, in the current provision requiring 
DVETs and ADVETs to be functionally re- 
sponsible for supervising the registration of 
eligible veterans and persons in LESOs for 
employment and training and for counseling 
and placement in employment and job- 
training programs, the reference to such 
programs includes programs under VJTA, 
and (b) clarify that DVETs’ and ADVETs’ 
duties to engage in job development and job 
advancement activities for eligible veterans 
and persons includes the general responsi- 
bility, “otherwise to promote the employ- 
ment of eligible veterans and eligible per- 
sons”. 

House bill: No provision. 

Compromise agreement: The compromise 
agreement (section 7(a)) contains this provi- 
sion. 

C. Veterans’ preference 

House bill: The House bill (section 4 of 
H.R. 3460) would amend section 2003(c) to 
require DVETS and ADVETS to monitor 
the implementation of Federal laws requir- 
ing preference for veterans in employment 
and job advancement opportunities within 
the Federal Government. 
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Senate bill: No provision. 

Compromise agreement: The compromise 
agreement (section 7(a)) contains this provi- 
sion with an amendment requiring DVETs 
and ADVETs to report evidence of noncom- 
pliance to the Office of Personnel Manage- 
ment (OPM) for appropriate enforcement 
or remedial action. 


D. Listing of job vacancies 


House bill: The House bill (section 4 of 
H.R. 3460) would amend 2003(c) to require 
DVETS and ADVETS to monitor the listing 
of vacant positions with the United States 
Employment Service by Federal agencies as 
required by section 3327 of title 5. 

Senate bill: No provision. 

Compromise agreement; The compromise 
agreement (section 7(a)) contains this provi- 
sion with amendments requiring that the 
monitoring be carried out through DVOPs 
and LVERs and that DVETs and ADVETs 
report evidence of noncompliance to OPM 
for appropriate enforcement or remedial 
action. 


E. Evaluations 


Senate bill: The Senate bill (section 7(a)) 
would amend section 2003(c) to require 
DVETs and ADVETs to conduct, not less 
frequently than annually, evaluations of 
services provided to eligible veterans and 
persons at each LESO and to make recom- 
mendations for corrective action as appro- 
priate. 

House bill: No provision. 

Compromise a t: The compromise 
agreement (section 7(a)) contains this provi- 
sion with an amendment requiring that the 
evaluations be conducted at LESOs in ac- 
cordance with the following order of priori- 
ty: (a) those that have demonstrated less- 
than-satisfactory performance during either 
of the two previous program years; (b) 
LESOs with the largest numbers of veterans 
registered during the previous program 
year; and (c) other LESOs as resources 
permit. 


F. Additional duties of DVOPs 


Senate bill: The Senate bill (section 7(b)) 
would amend section 2003A(c) of title 38, re- 
lating to the functions of DVOPs, (a) to 
clarify that the DVOP responsibility to pro- 
vide appropriate assistance to community- 
based groups and organizations and grant- 
ees under Federal and Federally-funded em- 
ployment and training programs in serving 
eligible veterans includes assisting those en- 
tities receiving funding under part C of title 
IV of the JTPA, relating to certain employ- 
ment programs for service-connected dis- 
abled and Vietnam-era veterans and those 
recently separated from military service; (b) 
clarify that the DVOP responsibility to con- 
sult and coordinate with representatives of 
Federal, State, and local programs in order 
to develop linkages to promote employment 
opportunities for, and provide employment 
assistance to, veterans includes consulting 
and coordinating with representatives of the 
VITA program; and (c) add the following 
DVOP responsibilities: (1) providing coun- 
seling services to veterans with respect to 
their selection of and changes in vocations 
and to their vocational adjustment, and (2) 
providing services as case managers under 
paragraph (1)(A) of proposed new subsec- 
tion (b) (discussed below) of section 14 of 
VITA. 

House bill: No provision. 

Compromise agreement: The compromise 
agreement (section 7(b)) contains this provi- 
sion with an amendment providing for 
DVOPs to be responsible for providing vo- 
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cational guidance or vocational counseling 
services, or both” to veterans, rather than 
“counseling services.” 
NATIONAL VETERANS’ EMPLOYMENT AND 
TRAINING SERVICE INSTITUTE 

Senate bill: The Senate bill (section 8) 
would amend chapter 41 to add a new sec- 
tion 2010A, entitled “National Veterans Em- 
ployment and Training Service Institute”, 
to require the ASVET, for the purpose of 
providing for such training as the Secretary 
considers necessary and appropriate for the 
efficient and effective provision of employ- 
ment, job-training, placement, and related 
services to veterans, to establish and make 
available such funds as may be necessary to 
operate a National Veterans’ Employment 
and Training Services Institute (NVETSI) 
for the training of DVOPs, LVERs, DVETs 
and ADVETs, and such other personnel in- 
volved in the provision of employment, job- 
training, counseling, placement, or related 
services to veterans as the Secretary consid- 
ers appropriate. 

House bill: The House bill (section 5 of 
H.R. 3460) would revise present section 2009 
of title 38, the current provisions of which 
would be supplanted under the House bill 
by proposed amendments to section 2004 
and 2007, to incorporate a provision sub- 
stantively identical to the Senate provision 
with the addition of a provision specifying 
that the funding required to be made avail- 
able for the operation of the NVETSI would 
include travel expenses and per diem for at- 
tendance at the NVETSI. 

Compromise agreement; The compromise 
agreement (section 8) contains the House 
provision with an amendment (a) requiring 
the Secretary, as the Secretary considers ap- 
propriate, to provide out of the program 
funds designated for the NVETSI, training 
of VETS personnel at the ANVETSI, includ- 
ing their travel expenses and per diem; and 
(b) changing the word Service“ to “Serv- 
ices” in the title of the Institute. 

SPECIAL UNEMPLOYMENT STUDY 


Senate bill: The Senate bill (section 9) 
would amend chapter 41 to add a new sec- 
tion 2010B, entitled “Special unemployment 
study”, requiring the ASVET, through the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics to conduct every 
two years, and report to the Congress on, 
studies of unemployment among (a) special 
disabled veterans (that is, those who either 
(1) have a service-connected disability rated 
at 30 percent or more, (2) have a service- 
connected disability rated at 10 or 20 per- 
cent and have been determined for purposes 
of the VA's program of vocational rehabili- 
tation for service-connected disabled veter- 
ans to have a serious employment handicap, 
or (3) were discharged or released from 
active duty because of a service-connected 
disability; and (b) veterans who served in 
the Vietnam Theater during the Vietnam 
conflict. The first study would be required 
to be completed by July 1, 1988. 

House bill: No provision. 

Compromise agreement; The compromise 
agreement (section 9) contains this provi- 
sion with an amendment (a) requiring the 
first study to be completed not later than 
six months after the enactment date. 

SECRETARY'S COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ 
EMPLOYMENT 


Senate bill: The Senate bill (section 10 and 
12(a)(3)), would amend section 2010(b)(1) of 
title 38, relating to the membership of the 
Secretary of Labor's Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Employment, so as to (a) add to the 
membership representatives of the Secre- 
tary of Education and the Postmaster Gen- 
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eral, and (b) require the Secretary to contin- 
ue to chair the Committee notwithstanding 
the general requirement, in proposed new 
subsection (b)(1) of section 2002A (discussed 
above), that the Secretary carry out chapter 
41 through the ASVET. 

House bill; The House bill (sections 6 and 
8(a)(3) of H.R. 3460) contains substantively 
identical provisions and a provision also 
adding a representative of the Director of 
the ACTION Agency to the Committee. 

Compromise agreement: The compromise 
agreement (section 10) contains the Senate 
provisions with an amendment to authorize 
the Secretary (not the ASVET) to add a rep- 
resentative of any other Federal agency 
which has requested to be represented on 
the Committee. 


REVISIONS OF NOMENCLATURE 
A, Secretary of Labor 


Senate bill: The Senate bill (section 
12(a)(1) and (2)) would define the term 
“Secretary” as the Secretary of Labor and 
make a series of conforminng amendments. 

House bill: The House bill (section 8(a)(1) 
and (2) of H.R. 3460) contains an identical 
provision, 

Compromise agreement: The compromise 
agreement (section 13(a)(1) and (2) contains 
this provision. 


B. Assistant Secretary for Veterans’ Employ- 
ment and Training-Directors and Assist- 
ant Directors for Veterans’ Employment 
and Training 


Senate bill: The Senate bill (section 12(b)) 
would make a series of amendments to 
chapter 41 to add “and Training” to the 
titles of Assistant Secretary for Veterans’ 
Employment, State Director for Veterans’ 
Employment, and Assistant State Director 
for Veterans’ Employment each time they 
appear. 

House bill: The House bill (section 8 of 
H.R. 3460) contains identical provisions and 
also deletes the word “State” from the titles 
of State and Assistant State Director for 
Veterans’ Employment. 

Compromise agreement: The compromise 
agreement (section 13(a)(3)) contains the 
House provision. 


VETERANS’ JOB TRAINING ACT (VJTA) 
A. Case-management and services 


Senate bill: The Senate bill (section 11) 
would amend section 14(g) of the VJTA, re- 
lating to certain counseling and information 
services for veterans participating in job 
training programs under VJTA, so as to re- 
quire the Administrator and the Secretary 
jointly to provide for a program under 
which—except where the Secretary deter- 
mines that either the employer has an ap- 
propriate and effective employee assistance 
program which is available to all veterans 
participating in the employer's VJTA job 
training programs, or the rate of veterans’ 
successful completion of the employer's 
VITA job training programs, either cumula- 
tively or during the previous program year, 
is 60 percent or higher—(a) a DVOP is as- 
signed as a case manager for each veteran 
participating in a VJTA job-training pro- 
gram; (b) the veteran has an in-person inter- 
view with the case manager not later than 
60 days after entering into such a program; 
and (c) not less frequent than monthly con- 
tact is maintained with the veteran for the 
purposes of (1) avoiding unnecessary termi- 
nation of employment, (2) referring the vet- 
eran to appropriate counseling, if necessary, 
(3) facilitating the veteran's successful com- 
pletion of such program, and (4) following 
up with the employer and the veteran in 
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order to determine the veteran's progress in 
the program and the outcome regarding the 
veteran’s participation in, and successful 
completion of, the program. Under current 
law, the Secretary alone is required to pro- 
vide for a program of periodic contact and 
only for the purposes stated in items (a), 
(b), and (c), above. In addition, the Senate 
bill would amend section 7(d) of the VJTA, 
relating to the certification which an em- 
ployer must provide with its application for 
approval of a job training program for 
VJTA purposes, to require that the employ- 
er certify that, as applicable the employer 
will provide to each veteran participating in 
a VJTA job training program of the employ- 
er the full opportunity to participate during 
the veteran/employee’s normal workday in 
a personal interview with a case manager. 

House bill: No provision. 

Compromise agreement: The compromise 
agreement (section 11(a)(1) and 4) contains 
these provisions with amendments to (a) 
delete the requirement that the Administra- 
tor jointly provide for the program; and (b) 
provide that no case manager is to be as- 
signed if, on basis of a recommendation by a 
DVOP, the Secretary determines that the 
services of a case manager are not needed 
for an individual participant. 


B. Services to non-completers 


Senate bill: The Senate bill (section 11(b)) 
would amend present section 14 of the 
VITA. relating to counseling services, to add 
a new subsection (c) that would require 
that, before, a veteran who has voluntarily 
terminated, or was involuntarily terminated 
by his or her employer, from a VJTA job 
training program may be eligible for a new 
or renewed certificate of VJTA eligibility, 
the veteran must be provided by the Admin- 
istrator with appropriate vocational coun- 
seling in light of the termination. 

House bill: No provision, 

Compromise agreement; The compromise 
agreement (section 11(a)) contains this pro- 
vision with an amendment requiring the 
Secretary, in consultation with the Adminis- 
trator, to provide the veteran with the serv- 
ices of a case manager—rather than voca- 
tional counseling. 


C. Counseling and information services 


Senate bill: The Senate bill (section 11(b)) 
would amend section 14(b) of the VJTA, re- 
quiring the Secretary to provide for certain 
counseling and information services for vet- 
erans participating in job-training programs 
(after consultation with the Administrator 
as to certain matters), so as to (a) require 
that the program be carried out jointly by 
the Secretary and the Administrator; (b) 
with respect to services designed to resolve 
difficulties that may be encountered by vet- 
erans during their VJTA training, specify 
that the services be provided pursuant to 
subchapter IV of chapter 3 of title 38, relat- 
ing to the VA's program of veterans out- 
reach services, section 612A, relating to re- 
adjustment counseling for Vietnam-era vet- 
erans, section 2003A, relating to DVOPs, 
and section 2004, relating to LVERs; and (c) 
modify the existing general requirement 
that all participating veterans and employ- 
ers be advised of the availability of such 
counseling services and other related serv- 
ices and assistance and encouraged to re- 
quest them whenever appropriate so as to 
require specifically that a program of infor- 
mation services be established under which 
each veteran who enters into a VJTA pro- 
gram of job training and each VJTA em- 
ployer would be informed of the supportive 
services and resources available to the veter- 
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an under VJTA through (1) the above-men- 
tioned case-manager and difficulty-resolu- 
tion services, (2) VA counseling and career- 
development activities (especially, in the 
case of a Vietnam-era veteran, readjustment 
counseling services under section 612A of 
title 38), and services under part C of title 
IV of the JTPA, and (3) other appropriate 
agencies in the community. 

House bill: No provision. 

Compromise agreement: The compromise 
agreement (section 11(a)) contains this pro- 
vision with an amendment specifying that 
the above-described programs of counseling 
or other services and information would be 
provided “to the extent feasible”. 


D. Employability training and counseling 


House bill: The House bill (section 5 of 
H.R. 1504) would amend section 14(a) of the 
VJTA, relating to employment counseling 
services for veterans eligible to participate 
in VJTA; to require the Administrator (a) 
after consultation with the Secretary, to 
provide a program of employability training 
and counseling services designed to assist 
veterans in finding, applying for, and suc- 
cessfully participating in a suitable program 
of job training under the VJTA; and (b) to 
coordinate such services, to the extent prac- 
ticable, with the VA readjustment counsel- 
ing program for Vietnam-era veterans under 
section 612A of title 38 and advise veterans 
participating under VJTA of the availability 
of such services and encourage them to re- 
quest such services whenever appropriate. 
In addition, section 16 of the VJTA, relating 
to the authorization of appropriations, 
would be amended so that not less than 5 
percent of any amount appropriated pursu- 
ant to section 16 after June 3, 1987, would 
be required to be made available for VJTA 
counseling services, especially with respect 
to this program of employability training 
and counseling services. 

Senate bill; No provision. 

Compromise agreement: The compromise 
agreement (section 11(a)(2)) contains the 
House provision with amendments to (a) 
specify that a program of job-readiness 
skills development and counseling services is 
to be designed to assist veterans in need of 
such services; (b) to delete the proposed 5- 
percent set-aside of VJTA appropriations 
and require instead that payments for job- 
readiness skills development and counseling 
services under VJTA be paid out of the 
same account (the VA’s readjustment bene- 
fits account) as are funds for providing serv- 
ices under section 1504(a)(7), relating to the 
provision of vocational and other training 
services and assistance as part of the pro- 
grams of rehabilitation for certain veterans 
with service-connected disabilities under 
chapter 31 of title 38; and (c) to limit to an 
amount equal to 5 percent of the amount 
obligated under the VJTA for a fiscal year 
the amount which may be paid for such de- 
velopment services during that year, except 
that in FY 1988 the limit would be 5 percent 
of the VJTA funds available ($27,647,949) 
on October 1, 1987. 

The Committees intend that the VA, 
before placing a VJTA-eligible veteran in 
such a program of job-readiness skills devel- 
opment and counseling services, must find 
that the regular services of LVERs and the 
DVOP case-management services are not 
sufficient for the eligible veteran to partici- 
pate successfully in a suitable VJTA pro- 
gram, 
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E. Discontinuance of approval of participa- 
tion in programs of employers with unsat- 
isfactory completion rates 
Senate dill: The Senate bill (section 11(c)) 

would amend section 11 of VJTA, relating to 

the discontinuance of approval of veterans’ 
participation in programs of job training 
under VJTA, to provide that, if the Secre- 
tary determines, after consultation with the 
Administrator and in accordance with regu- 
lations which the Administrator and Secre- 
tary would be required jointly to prescribe, 
that the rates of veterans’ successful com- 
pletion in an employer’s VJTA program is 
disproportionately low, the Administrator 
must disapprove participation in the em- 
ployer's job-training programs on the part 
of veterans who had not begun participation 
on the date that the employer is notified of 
the disapproval. The VA would be required 
to give notice—by certified or registered 
letter, with a return receipt requested—of 
the disapproval, the reasons for it, and the 
opportunity for a hearing. The Senate bill 
also would require that a disapproval 
remain in effect as to new enrollments of 
veterans until the Administrator determines 
that adequate remedial action has been 
taken. In determining whether remedial ac- 
tions taken by the employer are adequate to 
ensure future avoidance of a disproportion- 
ately low rate of successful completion, the 

Administrator would be authorized—except 

in the case of an employer having an appro- 

priate employee assistance program or 

VJTA completion rates of 60 percent or 

higher—to condition the reinstatement of 

approval on the use of a modified payment 
formula under which in the case of a pro- 
gram of job training of 4 or more months’ 
duration, payments for the initial months 

(up to the first 4) would be reduced from 50 

percent to 30 percent of the veteran’s start- 

ing wage; for any period after the first 4 

months, payments to the employer would be 

increased to 50 percent of the veteran’s 
starting wage; and the amounts so withheld 
would be paid to the employer upon the vet- 
eran’s completion of the job training pro- 
gram. In the case of a program of less than 

4 months duration, payment for the months 

prior to the final scheduled month would 

equal 30 percent of the veteran’s starting 
wage. 

House bill: No provision. 

Compromise agreement; The compromise 
agreement (section 11(b)) would require the 
Administrator, if the Administrator deter- 
mines that an employer has a disproportion- 
ately low VJTA completion rate due to a de- 
ficiency in the quality of its training pro- 
grams, to disapprove new enrollments of 
veterans in the employer’s VJTA programs 
until the Administrator determines that 
adequate remedial action has been taken. In 
making that determination, the Administra- 
tor would be required to use appropriate 
available VA data, including (a) the quarter- 
ly data provided by the Secretary with re- 
spect to the numbers of veterans who re- 
ceive counseling in connection with VJTA 
training, are referred to VJTA employers, 
participate in job training under VJTA, 
complete or do not such training, and the 
reasons for non-completion; and (b) any 
data compiled through the particular em- 
ployer’s compliance surveys. 

F. Authorization of appropriations 


Senate bill: The Senate bill (section 11 (d)) 
would amend section 16 of the VJTA, relat- 
ing to the authorization of VJTA appropria- 
tions, so as to (a) authorize appropriations 
of $60 million for each of fiscal years 1988 
and 1989, expressly in addition to the au- 
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thorization in the Stuart B. Mckinney 
Homeless Assistance Act (Public Law 100- 
77), which authorized appropriations total- 
ling $65 million for fiscal years 1986, 1987, 
and 1988; and (b) provide that the funds 
would remain available through the end of 
fiscal year 1991. 

House bill: The House bill (section 3 of 
H.R. 1504) would amend section 16 of the 
VITA (a) to authorize the appropriation of 
$30 million for fiscal year 1987 and $60 mil- 
lion for each of fiscal years 1988, 1989, and 
1990; and (b) provide that funds would 
remain available through the end of fiscal 
year 1992. 

Compromise agreement: The compromise 
agreement (section 11(c)) would (a) author- 
ize appropriations of $60 million for each of 
fiscal years 1988 and 1989; and (b) provide 
for the availability of funds through the 
end of fiscal year 1991. 


G. Reobligation of funds 


Senate bill; The Senate bill (section 11(d)) 
would amend section 16 of the VJTA to (a) 
provide that any refunds appropriated for 
the VJTA for any fiscal year which are obli- 
gated for the purpose of making payments 
to an employer on behalf of veteran partici- 
pating in a VJTA job-training program—in- 
cluding funds so obligated which previously 
has been obligated for that purpose on 
behalf of another veteran and were thereaf- 
ter de-obligated—and are later de-obligated, 
would immediately upon de- obligation 
become available for re- obligation for VITA 
payments; and (b) provide that no officer or 
employee in the executive branch would be 
permitted to delay in any manner, directly 
or indirectly, the re-obligation of the funds. 

House bill: No provision. 

Compromise agreement: The compromise 
agreement (section 11(c)) contains this pro- 
vision. 


H. Deadlines for veterans’ applications and 
entry into training 


Senate bill: The Senate bill (section 11(e)) 
would amend section 17 of the VJTA, relat- 
ing to the deadlines by which eligible veter- 
ans must apply for participation in the 
VJTA program and enter into training 
under the program, to extend the deadline 
for a veteran to apply for participation in 
the program from December 31, 1987 (at the 
time of Senate passage), to June 30, 1989, 
and the deadline by which a veteran partici- 
pant in VJTA must enter a job training pro- 
gram from June 30, 1988 (at the time of 
Senate passage) to December 31, 1989. 

House bill: The House bill (section 2 of 
H.R. 1504) would amend section 17 of the 
VITA to extend the deadlines to September 
30, 1990, and March 30, 1991, respectively. 

Compromise agreement: The compromsie 
agreement (section 11(d)) would extend the 
application deadline to September 30, 1989, 
and the training-program-entry deadline to 
March 31, 1990. 

The Committees note that with the enact- 
ment of section 201 of the Veterans’ Com- 
pensation Amendments of 1987 on Decem- 
ber 31, 1987, the deadline for eligible veter- 
ans to apply for VJTA training was ex- 
tended from December 31, 1987, to June 30, 
1988. 


I. Data on participation 


Senate bill: The Senate bill (section 11(g)) 
would require the Secretary, on a not less 
frequent than quarterly basis, to collect 
from the heads of SEA's and from DVETs 
information available to them and informa- 
tion derived from programs carried out in 
their respective States with respect to the 
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numbers of veterans who receive counseling 
services pursuant to section 14 of VJTA, are 
referred to employers participating under 
VITA, participate in VJTA programs of job 
training, and complete such programs, and 
the reasons for veteran’s non-completion. 

House bill: No provision. 

Compromise agreement: The compromise 
agreement (section 11(f) contains this provi- 
sion. 

J. Expansion of eligibility 

Senate bill: The Senate bill (section 11(a)) 
would amend section 5(a)(1) of the VITA. 
relating to the eligibility criteria for a veter- 
an to participate in a program of job train- 
ing under the VJTA, to expand those crite- 
ria. Under current law, eligibility is limited 
to unemployed veterans with service during 
the Korean conflict or Vietnam era who 
have been unemployed at least 10 of the 15 
weeks preceding their application and who 
either served on active duty for more than 
180 days or were discharged or released for 
a service-connected disability or are entitled 
to VA service-connected disability compen- 
sation. The Senate bill would expand eligi- 
bility by (a) eliminating the requirement for 
service during the Korean conflict or Viet- 
nam era; and (b) eliminating the 10-of-15- 
week unemployment criterion for certain 
veterans who are unemployed as the result 
of a plant closing or major reduction in em- 
ployment by their previous employer. In ad- 
dition, S. 477 (section 106), the proposed 
“Homeless Veterans’ Assistance Act of 
1987”, as passed by the Senate on March 31, 
1977, would eliminate the length-of-unem- 
ployment eligibility criterion for homeless 
veterans and veterans with service-connect- 
ed disabilities rated at 30 percent or more. 

House bill: The House bill (section 4 of 
H.R. 1504) would require the VA to conduct 
a study—and report its findings and conclu- 
sions within 180 days after the date of en- 
actment—to determine (a) the number of 
veterans who are unemployed as a result of 
a permanent closure of a plant or other fa- 
cility or any substantial portion thereof; (b) 
the percentage of these veterans who are 
disabled; (c) the degree of concentration of 
these veterans in the different geographical 
areas of the country; and (d) the types of 
employment in which these veterans were 
engaged on a regular basis before their cur- 
rent unemployment. 

Compromise agreement: The compromise 
agreement does not contain these provi- 
sions. 


TRAINING AND EMPLOYMENT STUDY AND REPORT 


House bill: The House bill (section 4 of 
H.R. 1504) would require the Administrator 
and the Secretary to conduct a study of the 
implementation of the VJTA and transmit 
to the Congress, within 90 days after the 
date of enactment, a report containing the 
findings and conclusions of the study, in- 
cluding (a) a listing, by regional office and 
by State, of the number of veterans placed 
in VJTA job training programs and the per- 
centage that that number represents of the 
total number of veterans certified (not in- 
cluding renewal of certifications), by region- 
al office and by State, as eligible for partici- 
pation under VJTA; (b) a description, by re- 
gional office and by State, of the demo- 
graphic nature (including race, sex, age, 
educational level, income before placement, 
and income after placement) of veterans 
placed in VJTA program; (c) a description, 
by regional office and by State, of the demo- 
graphic nature (including, race, sex, age, 
educational level, and income) of veterans 
certified as eligible for participation under 
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VITA but not placed in a job training pro- 
gram; (d) an analysis of the reasons that 
veterans certified as eligible for participa- 
tion have not been placed in a program of 
job training under VITA: (e) a listing, by re- 
gional office and by State, of the number of 
veterans who were certified as eligible for 
VITA participation and were not placed in a 
program of job training under VJTA but 
were later placed in another job training 
program or employment; (f) a description, 
by regional office and by State, of the rate 
at which veterans have discontinued partici- 
pation in, without completing, a program of 
job training under VJTA with a separate 
rate stated for those who discontinued 
within 3 months after beginning such a pro- 
gram, and those who discontinued within 6 
to 9 months after such beginning; (g) an 
analysis of the major reasons for veterans 
failing to complete such a training program; 
(h) a ranking of the 25 categories of employ- 
ers who have most frequently been denied 
VITA approval of a program of job training, 
with the ranking being made on the basis of 
the number of such denials for each such 
category; and (i) a ranking of the 25 catego- 
ries of employment in which veterans have 
most frequently received employment as a 
result of a VJTA program with the ranking 
being made on the basis of the number of 
jobs provided in each category. 

Senate bill: No provision. 

Compromise agreement; The compromise 
agreement (section 12) contains this provi- 
sion with amendments (a) to require that 
the Administrator alone provide for the 
study and that it be transmitted to the ap- 
propriate Committees of the Congress 
within one year after enactment; (b) to pro- 
vide expressly for the study to be based on 
statistically valid samplings and for the req- 
uisite data to be provided “to the extent fea- 
sible”; and (c) to change the reference to 
categories of employers to categories of em- 
ployment. 

STATE APPROVING AGENCIES 


House bill: The House bill (section 6 of 
H.R. 1504) would amend section 1774 of title 
38, relating to the reimbursement of ex- 
penses of State and local agencies (known as 
“State Approving Agencies” (SAA’s), for 
reasonable and necessary expenses of 
salary, travel, and administration incurred 
in performing contracts with the VA for the 
approval of courses of education and pro- 
grams of training on-the-job for purposes of 
VA education benefits, so as to (a) transfer 
the SAA funding from the VA’s general op- 
erating expenses account to the readjust- 
ment benefits account; (b) require the VA to 
reimburse SAA’s for their reasonable and 
necessary expenses up to a cap of $12 mil- 
lion annually and specify that, for any fiscal 
year in which the total amount of reasona- 
ble and necessary expenses of SAA's exceeds 
$12 million, each SAA would receive the 
same percentage of the $12 million as it 
would have received of the total amount if 
the $12 million limitation did not exist; (c) 
require that each SAA with which the VA 
contracts submit to the Administrator on a 
monthly or quarterly basis, as determined 
by the SAA, a report certifying its reasona- 
ble and necessary expenses incurred for 
salary and travel in carrying out the con- 
tract with the Administrator; (d) require the 
VA to make the payment to the SAA within 
a reasonable time after the submission of 
such a report; and (e) require the Adminis- 
trator to transmit to the Congress a quar- 
terly report which summarizes the amounts 
for which the SAA submitted certifications 
for the quarter and the amounts of the pay- 
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ments made by the Administrator with re- 
spect to those certifications. 

Senate bill: No provision. 

Compromise agreement, The compromise 
agreement (section 14) contains these provi- 
sions with amendments (a) providing that, 
in the case of payment made to an SAA for 
FY 1988—before the date of enactment of 
this bill from an account other than the ac- 
count used for payment of readjustment 
benefits—the account from which the pay- 
ment was made would be reimbursed from 
the account used for payment of readjust- 
ment benefits, and (b) to add (to subchapter 
I of chapter 36 of title 38, relating to SAA’s) 
a new section 1774A, entitled “Evaluations 
of agency performance; qualifications and 
performance of agency personnel”. This 
new section would (a) require the Adminis- 
trator to (1) conduct, in conjunction with 
SSAs, an annual evaluation of each SAA on 
the basis of standards developed by the Ad- 
ministrator with the cooperation of the 
SSA's and give each SAA an opportunity to 
comment on its evaluation, (2) take into ac- 
count the results of the annual evaluation 
of an SAA when negotiating the terms and 
conditions of a contract or agreement with 
the SAA under section 1774 of title 38, (3) 
supervise functionally the provision of ap- 
proval services by SSAs under the subchap- 
ter, (4) cooperate with SAA’s in developing 
and implementing, to the extent practica- 
ble, a uniform national curriculum for train- 
ing new SAA employees and for the continu- 
ing training of SAA employees, and sponsor, 
with the SAA’s, the provision of such train- 
ing, (5) prescribe prototype qualification 
and performance standards, developed in 
conjunction with SAA’s, for use by the 
SAA’s in the development of qualifications 
and individual performance standards for 
SAA personnel carrying out duties under a 
contract or agreement entered into under 
section 1774(a), and (6) provide assistance to 
an SAA requesting such assistance in devel- 
oping its personnel qualifications and per- 
formance standards; (b) require each SAA 
carrying out a contract or agreement with 
the Administrator under section 1774(a) 
after the 18-month period beginning on the 
date of enactment to (1) apply qualification 
and performance standards based on the 
prototype standards prescribed by the ad- 
ministrator, and (2) make available to any 
person, upon request, the criteria used to 
carry out its functions under a contract or 
agreement entered into under section 
1774(a); (c) provide an exemption from the 
new qualification standards for those SAA 
personnel who were performing their duties 
under subchapter I satisfactorily on the 
date of enactment and who continue to per- 
form satisfactorily; and (d) authorize an 
SAA, in developing and applying its qualifi- 
cations and performance standards, to take 
into consideration the State’s merit system 
requirements and other local requirements 
and conditions. 

For the purposes of implementing this 
new section, a free-standing provision would 
(a) require the Administrator to publish the 
prototype standards within 120 days after 
the enactment date; (b) require each SAA to 
submit to the Administrator, within one 
year after the Administrator has prescribed 
the prototype standards, a copy of the 
standards to be implemented by the SAA; 
and (c) authorize the Administrator, within 
30 days of receiving an SAA's standards, to 
provide comments to the SAA, especially 
with regard to whether the standards are 
consistent with the prototype standards de- 
veloped by the Administrator. 
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The compromise agreement would also 
amend section 1771(b)(1) of title 38—which 
provides that, if a State fails or declines to 
create or designate a SAA, the provisions of 
chapter 36, relating to the administration of 
educational benefits, which refer to the 
SAA would, with respect to that State, be 
deemed to refer to the administrator—so as 
to provide for course approvals by the VA if 
a State does not enter into an agreement 
under section 1774(a). 

The compromise agreement would amend 
section 1782 of title 38, which prohibits Fed- 
eral agencies and officers from exercising 
any supervision or control over SAAs, State 
educational agencies, or non-Federal educa- 
tional institutions, to provide an exception 
for VA activities under new section 1780A, 
which, as discussed above would require the 
VA to conduct annual evaluations of SAAs, 
to take the results of the annual evaluations 
ito account when negotiating the terms and 
conditions of contracts with SAAs, and to 
supervise functionally the provision of 
course-approval services. 

Finally, with respect to payments to the 
SAA’s for administrative expenses, since the 
amounts of those payments are prescribed 
by a statutory formula (in section 1774(b)), 
such expenses would not be included in the 
SAA’s certifications but would be included 
separate from the certification in the VA re- 


ports. 

In the implementation of these provisions, 
the Committees expect (a) the VA, before 
entering into an agreement with an SAA, to 
satisfy itself that the SAA’s operating pro- 
cedures are carried out in accordance with 
all statutory requirements necessary for its 
actions to be legally enforceable; and (b) 
each SAA to develop position descriptions 
for its personnel reflecting the statutory 
duties set forth in sections 1775 through 
1779 of title 38. 

With respect to the proposed requirement 
in new section 1780A requiring the Adminis- 
trator to supervise functionally the provi- 
sion of course-approval services, it is not the 
intent of the committees to impose a dual 
management structure on the SAAs. 
Rather, the Committees intend the func- 
tional supervision by the Administrator to 
be distinct from “line supervision” by the 
heads of the SAAs. Fuctional supervision by 
the Administrator would entail—but not be 
limited to—(a) providing technical assist- 
ance to SAA personnel with respect to car- 
rying out their course-approved duties; (b) 
sponsoring, to the extent practicable and 
jointly with SAA’s, initial and recurring 
training for SAA employees; (c) checking 
for compliance with VA regulations regard- 
ing the provision of services under subchap- 
ter I; (d) assisting in the development of 
standards for qualifications and perform- 
ance of SAA personnel; and (e) bringing 
matters which require corrective action to 
the attention of SAA personnel who have 
authority over policy, procedures, and staff. 
Functional supervsion does not authorize 
the Administrator to hire, fire, discipline, or 
issue directives to an SAA employee. Nor 
does it authorize the Administrator to make 
regulations, change procedure, or establish 
internal policies for the state agency. 

The Committees expect the VA to moni- 
tor the SAAs’ performance of their respon- 
sibilities under their contracts and, in the 
case of a default of an SAA under its con- 
tract, to take appropriate action to enforce 
the Federal Government's rights under the 
contract consistent with the contract provi- 
sions required by the Federal Acquisition 
Regulations relating to defaults (sections 
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49.503, “Termination for convenience of the 
Government and default”, and 52.249-6, 
“Termination (Cost-Reimbursement)“, of 
title 48 of the Code of Federal Regulations). 
The committees intend that the contracts 
between the VA and the SAAs reflect the 
requirements of new section 1774A. 
COMMISSION ON VETERANS’ EDUCATION POLICY 


House bill: The House bill (section 7 of 
H.R. 1504) would add the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense for Force Management and 
Personnel as an ex officio non-voting 
member of the Veterans’ Education Policy 
Commission established under Public Law 
99-576. 

Senate bill: No provision. 

Compromise agreement: The compromise 
agreement (section 15) contains this provi- 
sion. 

Senate bill: The Senate bill (section 13) 
would provide that the provisions and 
amendments made by the measure would 
take effect on october 1, 1987. 

House bill: No provision. 

Compromise agreement: The compromise 
agreement (section 16) would provide that 
(a) sections 2 and 3 would take effect upon 
enactment except that the title 38 amend- 
ments relating to funding for LVER’s (pro- 
posed new subsection (b)(5) of section 
2002A, revised subsection (a) of section 
2003A, and revised subsection (a) of section 
2004) and for SAAs (proposed new Para- 
graphs (2-4) of section 1774(a)) would take 
effect for all of fiscal year 1988 and subse- 
quent fiscal years; (b) sections 4 through 
1i—the sections on the performance of 
DVOP’s and LVER’s (section 4), waiver of 
the residency requirement for Directors and 
Assistant Directors for Veterans’ Employ- 
ment and training (section 5), the sharing of 
information regarding potential employers 
(section 6), responsibilities of personnel 
(section 7), the National Veterans’ Employ- 
ment and Training Services Instititue (sec- 
tion 8), the study of unemployment among 
certain disabled veterans and Vietnam thea- 
ter veterans (section 9), the Secretary's 
Committee on Veterans’ Employment (sec- 
tion 10), and the VJTA amendments (sec- 
tion 11)—would take effect 60 days after en- 
actment; and (c) sections 12 through 15— 
the sections on the training and employ- 
ment study and report (section 12), State 
approving agencies (section 13), the Com- 
mission on Veterans’ Education Policy (sec- 
tion 14), and revisions of nomenclature (sec- 
tion 15)—would take effect on the date of 
enactment. 
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Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
I want to commend again the chair- 
man of the subcommittee, the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. Dowpy] for 
the work he has done on this educa- 
tion and training bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that half of my allotted time, 30 
minutes, be given to the gentleman 
from New Jersey (Mr. SMITH]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself such time as I 
may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, first of all, I want to 
begin by commending my good friend, 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
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Dowpy], and the chairman of the full 
committee, the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. MONTGOMERY] for bring- 
ing this bill to the floor. It is a good 
bill and it is a bill that will hopefully 
have unanimous agreement. 

Mr. Speaker, as the ranking minori- 
ty member of the Vetreans’ Affairs 
Subcommittee on Education, Training, 
and Employment, I rise in strong sup- 
port of S. 999, as amended, the Veter- 
ans’ Employment, Training, and Coun- 
seling Amendments of 1988. 

The compromise measure under con- 
sideration today, S. 999, contains many 
provisions similar to those offered in 
the two related House bills we over- 
whelmingly passed last year. S. 999 
will make significant improvements 
and adjustments in the Veterans Job 
Training Act [VJTA] programs and in 
veterans’ job service programs admin- 
istered by the Department of Labor. 

I am pleased that the conference 
committee retained in the package an 
amendment I attached to the related 
House bill. Currently, a 2-year State 
residency requirement must be ful- 
filled before an individual is eligible 
for appointment as State director or 
assistant State director of veterans’ 
employment and training. The provi- 
sion in this legislation would enable 
the Secretary to appoint any qualified 
veteran as director or assistant direc- 
tor if there is no qualified veteran 
available in that State who meets the 
residency requirement. This will help 
to ensure that the best qualified veter- 
an can be State director and assistance 
State director for veterans’ employ- 
ment and training. 

Mr. Speaker, the Veterans Job 
Training Act [VJTA] can be credited 
with securing the employment of 
58,000 Korean and Vietnam veterans— 
extension of this program is essential 
to assist the 340,000 Vietnam veterans 
currently unemployed who could be 
working if given the needed assistance. 
For the VJTA, S. 999 authorizes $60 
million for each fiscal years 1988 and 
1989 and provides for the extension of 
VITA application and enrollment 
deadlines to enable more veterans to 
participate in the program. Though I 
am somewhat disappointed that a pro- 
vision I added to the House bill to 
extend the deadlines for yet an addi- 
tional year was modified in confer- 
ence, I support the overall bill and the 
benefits it provides for veterans. 

S. 999 also proposes significant im- 
provements in the job service pro- 
grams which offer priority treatment 
for veterans. Confusion regarding spe- 
cific job duties and responsibilities of 
workers has been interfering with the 
successful delivery of benefits to veter- 
ans. This legislation will provide for 
better coordination of veteran employ- 
ment programs, ensure that an ade- 
quate number of trained personnel are 
available to carry out the objectives of 
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the programs, and provide for the 
means to monitor and evaluate the 
program’s effectiveness. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to com- 
mend the chairman and vice chairman 
of the Veterans’ Affairs Committee, 
Mr. MONTGOMERY and Mr. SOLOMON, 
for their strong leadership in bringing 
this legislation to the floor. I would 
also like to take this opportunity to 
thank the chairman of our subcommit- 
tee, Mr. Downy for his leadership as 
we crafted the House legislation. I 
strongly support S. 999, I believe it is 
very necessary, and urge my col- 
leagues to vote in favor of this meas- 
ure. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield such time as he 
may consume to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Arkansas [Mr. HAMMER- 
SCHMIDT]. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in strong support of S. 
999, a bill to improve veterans’ em- 
ployment and training programs ad- 
ministered by the Department of 
Labor. 

I wish to thank Mr. MONTGOMERY, 
the esteemed chairman of the Veter- 
ans’ Affairs Committee and Mr. SoLo- 
mon for their fine work on this meas- 
ure, as well as Congressman WAYNE 
Dowpy and Curis SMITH, the chair- 
man and ranking member of the Sub- 
committee on Education, Training and 
Employment. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation author- 
izes $60 million for fiscal year 1988 
and $60 million for fiscal year 1989 for 
the Veterans’ Job Training Act. 

Mr. Speaker, I would also emphasize 
the provisions of this bill which 
strengthen the veterans preference 
laws of title 38. These laws are the 
very cornerstone of Federal employ- 
ment for America’s veterans. Veterans’ 
preference is a matter of law and the 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee fully ex- 
pects them to be observed and en- 
forced. S. 999 requires the State direc- 
tors for veterans employment and 
training to monitor the observance of 
veterans’ preference as part of the 
overall effort to secure the greatest 
possible employment opportunities for 
America’s veterans. 

Again, I believe this legislation will 
assist our Nation’s veterans in obtain- 
ing the education, training, and em- 
ployment which they need and which 
they have earned in service to our 
country. I urge my colleagues to sup- 
port the bill. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. ROWLAND], a 
member of our Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. ROWLAND of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to commend the chair- 
man of the full committee and the 
chairman of the subcommittee and the 
ranking minority member on the other 
side of the aisle for this piece of legis- 
lation. 
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I think it is something we need very 
much, Mr. Chairman, and I whole- 
heartedly endorse this. All too often 
we do not take care of the veterans in 
our country as I believe we should. 
After all, I think that the benefits 
that we provide them is part of the 
cost of the conflict that they involved 
themselves in with protecting our 
country, so I wholeheartedly support 
this legislation. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, Chairman Dowpy has 
outlined the provisions of the pro- 
posed House amendments and I shall 
not dwell on them. However, there is 
one provision I want to say a few 
words about. Section 14 of the pro- 
posed amendments reflects a compro- 
mise reached with the other body on a 
provision contained in the House- 
passed bill—H.R. 1504. It would 
change the way the VA funds the 
State approving agencies [SAA] for 
the work they do. During the past sev- 
eral years, funds to the SAA’s have 
been reduced substantially. Because of 
this reduction in funding some SAA’s 
are woefully understaffed. Some 
States have had to fund more than 
their fair share in order to keep from 
going under. This cannot continue and 
we believe this bill will provide some 
much-needed relief for SAA’s. 

I want to thank our very able sub- 
committee chairman, Mr. Dowpy, and 
the ranking minority member of the 
subcommittee, Mr. SMITH of New 
Jersey, for their leadership in working 
together to help resolve the many dif- 
ferences between the House- and 
Senate-passed bills. This is a major re- 
write of a number of veterans’ job and 
job-training, counseling and placement 
service programs, and employment 
service programs administered 
through the Veterans’ Employment 
and Training Service [VETS] within 
the Department of Labor. Those veter- 
ans’ services are provided by the As- 
sistant Secretary of Labor for Veter- 
ans’ Employment and Training. This 
reform measure is designed to maxi- 
mize employment opportunities for 
veterans, with priority given to those 
who have service-connected disabil- 
ities. 

Everyone realizes that given the cur- 
rent deficit situation, Administrators 
are being asked to do more with less. 
Competition for dollars to fund vari- 
ous Federal programs is such that we 
must constantly strive to find ways to 
streamline programs so that Adminis- 
trators can provide services to veterans 
in an efficient and timely manner. In 
addition, we want to make certain that 
employers comply with the law, yet, 
not be unduly burdened by Federal 
redtape. I believe this bill goes a long 
way in accomplishing these goals and I 
want to again commend the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. Dowpy] for the 
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creative way he has shaped this legis- 
lation. 

I'm always grateful to the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Sotomon], the ranking minority 
member of the full committee, for his 
cooperation and leadership. This legis- 
lation first passed the House last June 
and all of us are anxious to get a bill 
to the President without further 
delay. 

It should be noted, Mr. Speaker, 
that all of our national service organi- 
zations support this bill. The enact- 
ment of this legislation will have a 
positive impact on the ability of our 
veterans to enhance their position in 
the job market. I urge my colleagues 
to adopt the proposed House amend- 
ments to S. 999. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, as ranking 
member of the Veterans’ Affairs Committee, | 
rise in strong support of S. 999, as amended, 
which would improve veterans’ employment, 
counseling and job training services and pro- 
grams. 

This is another of the veterans bills carried 
over from the 1st session of the 100th Con- 
gress, and hopefully its quality is directly pro- 
portional to the length of its gestation. It has 
been increasingly obvious that some areas of 
the veterans employment and training pro- 
grams administered by the Department of 
Labor needed strengthening simply because 
job descriptions and responsibilities were not 
clearly spelled out in chapter 41 of title 38. 
With this legislation, the remedy is at hand. 

The Assistant Secretary of Labor for Veter- 
ans’ Training and Employment, Donald Shas- 
teen, who is the program official with respon- 
sibility for many of the areas covered by S. 
999, as amended, has contributed many help- 
ful suggestions and criticisms to it. On the 
whole, | believe the administration supports it. 

Several of the bill's major provisions have 
been summarized by Mr. Dowpy, and | would 
like to amplify three of them. 

First, Mr. Speaker, the role of the Assistant 
Secretary [ASVET] himself would be clarified 
and strengthened by this bill. The ASVET 
would clearly be given the primary responsibil- 
ity for veterans’ employment and training pro- 
grams, and would have the express responsi- 
bility of ensuring that veterans are fully served 
under all of the Department of Labor's Em- 
ployment and training programs. 

Second, the National Veterans’ Employment 
and Training Services Institute was administra- 
tively established by the Department of Labor 
several years ago to do what its name im- 
plies—give practical guidance and information 
to the people who actually deliver veterans’ 
employment benefits in the State offices. It 
has been an unqualified success, so much so 
that the committee believes it deserves a stat- 
utory mandate. In this way, the Institute would 
have some measure of protection from the 
shifting sands of budgetary priorities in years 
to come. 

Third, the legislation would authorize $60 
million in fiscal years 1988 and 1989 for the 
Veterans’ Job Training Act [VJTA]. | am proud 
that my colleague and good friend, MARVIN 
LEATH, and | coauthored the original legisla- 
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tion for VJTA. Tens of thousands of veterans 
who were among the long-term unemployed 
have become taxpayers instead of tax con- 
sumers as the direct result of their training for 
jobs with career potential under the program, 
which, by the way, is highly cost-effective. 

But despite VJTA's promise and results, it 
has suffered from start and stop funding. 
Thus, it has not yet achieved its full potential. 
With funding through fiscal 1989, VJTA would 
continue its good work for veterans who really 
need help. 

Mr. Speaker, S. 999, as amended, owes 
much to the leadership of the distinguished 
chairman of the Veterans’ Affairs Committee, 
SONNY MONTGOMERY, and | commend him. 
Also, WAYNE Downy, chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Education, Training and Em- 
ployment, and Mr. CHRIS SMITH, the subcom- 
mittee’s ranking member, have made invalu- 
able contributions to the bill and | commend 
them as well. 

Mr. Speaker, the committee believes that S. 
999, as amended, will be acceptable to the 
other body without further amendments, and | 
encourage its support by all House Members. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield back the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield back the balance of my time, 
and I move the previous question on 
the Senate bill. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the third reading of the 
Senate bill. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be 
read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the passage of the 
Senate bill. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I object to the vote on the 
ground that a quorum is not present 
and make the point of order that a 
quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evi- 
dently a quorum is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify 
absent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—yeas 417, nays 
0, not voting 14, as follows: 


[Roll No. 72] 


YEAS—417 
Ackerman Barton Bosco 
Akaka Bateman Boucher 
Alexander Bates Boulter 
Anderson Beilenson Boxer 
Andrews Bennett Brennan 
Annunzio Bentley Brooks 
Anthony Bereuter Broomfield 
Applegate Berman Brown (CA) 
Archer Bevill Brown (CO) 
Armey Bilbray Bruce 
Aspin Bilirakis Bryant 
Atkins Bliley Buechner 
AuCoin Boehlert Bunning 
Badham Boggs Burton 
Baker Boland Bustamante 
Ballenger Bonior Byron 
Barnard Bonker Callahan 
Bartlett Borski Campbell 


Cardin 
Carper 
Carr 
Chandler 
Chapman 
Chappell 
Cheney 
Clarke 
Clay 
Clement 
Clinger 
Coats 
Coble 
Coelho 
Coleman (MO) 
Coleman (TX) 
Collins 
Combest 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cooper 
Coughlin 
Courter 


Crockett 
Dannemeyer 
Darden 
Daub 

Davis (IL) 
Davis (MI) 
de la Garza 
DeFazio 


Dornan (CA) 
Dowdy 
Downey 
Dreier 
Durbin 
Dwyer 
Dymally 
Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 
Edwards (CA) 
Edwards (OK) 
English 
Erdreich 
Espy 


Foglietta 
Foley 
Ford (MI) 
Ford (TN) 
Frank 
Frenzel 
Frost 
Gallegly 
Gallo 


Gephardt 
Gilman 
Gingrich 
Glickman 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Gordon 
Gradison 
Grandy 
Grant 
Gray (IL) 
Gray (PA) 
Green 


Gregg 
Gunderson 
Hall (OH) 
Hall (TX) 
Hamilton 
Hammerschmidt 
Hansen 
Harris 
Hastert 
Hatcher 
Hawkins 
Hayes (IL) 
Hayes (LA) 
Hefley 
Hefner 
Henry 
Herger 
Hertel 

Hiler 
Hochbrueckner 
Holloway 
Hopkins 
Horton 
Houghton 
Hoyer 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hunter 
Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 
Ireland 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jenkins 
Johnson (CT) 
Johnson (SD) 
Jones (NC) 
Jones (TN) 
Jontz 
Kanjorski 
Kaptur 
Kasich 
Kastenmeier 
Kemp 
Kennedy 
Kennelly 
Kildee 
Kleczka 
Kolbe 
Kolter 
Konnyu 
Kostmayer 
Kyl 

LaFalce 
Lagomarsino 
Lancaster 
Lantos 
Leach (IA) 
Leath (TX) 
Lehman (CA) 
Lehman (FL) 
Leland 

Lent 

Levin (MI) 
Levine (CA) 
Lewis (CA) 
Lewis (FL) 
Lewis (GA) 
Lightfoot 
Lipinski 
Livingston 
Lloyd 

Lott 

Lowery (CA) 
Lowry (WA) 
Lujan 
Luken, Thomas 
Lukens, Donald 
Lungren 
MacKay 
Madigan 
Manton 
Markey 
Marlenee 
Martin (IL) 
Martin (NY) 
Martinez 
Matsui 
Mavroules 
Mazzoli 
McCandless 
McCloskey 
McCollum 
McCrery 
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McCurdy 
McDade 
McEwen 
McGrath 
McHugh 
MeMillan (NC) 
McMillen (MD) 
Meyers 

Mfume 

Michel 

Miller (CA) 
Miller (OH) 
Miller (WA) 
Mineta 
Moakley 
Molinari 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 


Morella 
Morrison (CT) 
Morrison (WA) 
Murphy 
Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 


Ravenel 
Regula 
Rhodes 
Richardson 
Ridge 
Rinaldo 
Ritter 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Rodino 


Rostenkowski 
Roth 
Roukema 
Rowland (CT) 
Rowland (GA) 
Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Saiki 

Savage 
Sawyer 
Saxton 
Schaefer 
Scheuer 
Schneider 
Schroeder 
Schuette 
Schulze 
Schumer 
Sensenbrenner 
Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 
Shumway 
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Shuster Staggers Valentine 
Sikorski Stallings Vander Jagt 
Sisisky Stangeland Vento 
Skages Stark Visclosky 
Skeen Stenholm Volkmer 
Skelton Stratton Vucanovich 
Slattery Studds Walgren 
Slaughter (NY) Stump Walker 
Slaughter (VA) Sundquist Watkins 
Smith (FL) Sweeney Waxman 
Smith (1A) Swift Weber 
Smith (NE) Swindall Weiss 
Smith (NJ) Synar Weldon 
Smith (TX) Tallon Wheat 
Smith, Denny Tauke Whittaker 

(OR) Tauzin Whitten 
Smith, Robert Taylor Williams 

(NH) Thomas (CA) Wilson 
Smith, Robert Thomas (GA) Wolf 

(OR) Torres Wolpe 
Snowe Torricelli Wyden 
Solarz Towns Wylie 
Solomon Traficant Yates 
Spence Traxler Yatron 
Spratt Udall Young (AK) 
St Germain Upton Young (FL) 

NAY—0 
NOT VOTING—14 
Biaggi Latta Ray 
Duncan Mack Stokes 
Emerson Mica Wise 
Gibbons Mrazek Wortley 
Guarini Rahall 
1431 


So the Senate bill was passed. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

The title of the Senate bill was 
amended so as to read: An Act to 
amend title 38, United States Code, 
and the Veterans’ Job Training Act to 
improve veterans’ employment, coun- 
seling, and job-training services and 
programs; and for other purposes.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PERMISSION FOR SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON COAST GUARD AND 
NAVIGATION OF THE COMMIT- 
TEE ON MERCHANT MARINE 
AND FISHERIES TO SIT 
DURING THE 5-MINUTE RULE 
ON THURSDAY, APRIL 28, 1988 


Mr. HUTTO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Coast Guard and Navigation 
of the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries be permitted to 
sit during the 5-minute rule on Thurs- 
day, April 28, 1988. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Gray of Illinois). Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON H.R. 
2616, VETERANS’ BENEFITS 
AND SERVICES ACT OF 1988 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
I call up the conference report on the 
bill (H.R. 2616) to amend title 38, 
United States Code, to improve 
health-care programs of the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Gray of Illinois). Pursuant to the rule, 
the conference report is considered as 
having been read. 

(For conference report and state- 
ment, see proceedings of the House of 
April 21, 1988.) 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
MONTGOMERY] will be recognized for 30 
minutes and the gentleman from New 
York IMr. Sotomon] will be recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. MONTGOMERY]. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to apologize to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
SoLomon], the ranking minority 
member, who has been working with 
us. We did have a problem with sched- 
uling, and we had to call up S. 999 
under unanimous consent and the gen- 
tleman from New York was not here. I 
greatly respect the gentleman from 
New York and I appreciate his under- 
standing. We did have some problems. 
We had to have legislation on the 
floor and we proceeded. I appreciate 
the gentleman letting us bring up this 
legislation. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to thank the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi for his remarks. There are no 
hard feelings. We had a Committee on 
Foreign Affairs markup going on now 
and it was impossible to run to the 
floor, but I appreciate the consider- 
ation of the gentleman from Mississip- 
pi, and we can get on with this bill. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
I am pleased to report that the confer- 
ence between the House and Senate on 
H.R. 2616 was completed successfully. 
The conference agreement before us 
today reflects a reasonable compro- 
mise between the House and Senate. 
The formal conference, the preconfer- 
ence meetings, and various informal 
sessions involved many hours of work 
on the part of our members and staff. 

I want to acknowledge the leader- 
ship and good work of the House con- 
ferees: JERRY SoLomon, the ranking 
minority member of the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs; DouG APPLEGATE 
chairman of our Compensation, Pen- 
sion and Insurance Subcommittee; 
Marcy Kaptur, chairwoman of our 
Subcommittee on Housing and Memo- 
rial Affairs; Dr. J. Roy ROWLAND, a 
member of our Subcommittee on Hos- 
pitals and Health Care; and JoHN PAUL 
HAMMERSCHMIDT, the ranking minority 
member of the subcommittee. 

I also want to thank the Senate con- 
ferees, ALAN CRANSTON, chairman of 
the Senate Veterans’ Affairs Commit- 
tee; FRANK MurRKOwSKI, the ranking 
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minority member; and Dennis DECON- 
CINI and ALAN Simpson, for their lead- 
ership and cooperation in working to 
resolve our differences. 

The conferees appreciate the many 
long hours spent on the agreement by 
the staffs of both committees. And, fi- 
nally, I want to acknowledge the work 
of Bob Cover and Joe Womack of the 
Legislative Counsel’s Office, who did 
most of the basic drafting of the con- 
ference agreement. 

Mr. Speaker, on March 29, 1988, the 
House passed H.R. 2616, with several 
amendments. The House amendments 
contained numerous changes in cur- 
rent law relating to health care, com- 
pensation, insurance, beneficiary 
travel, housing, and other benefits and 
services for our Nation’s veterans. 
There were some 80 or 90 program 
changes in the bill passed by the 
House that would enhance the lives of 
so many veterans and their families. I 
am pleased to report to you that most 
of the changes proposed by the House 
were accepted by the other body. 
Therefore, I will not take the time 
today to discuss them since my expla- 
nation of the provisions can be found 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
March 29, when the measure was dis- 
cussed in some detail. Today I will 
take just a few minutes to review five 
major provisions that were resolved in 
the formal conference. 

Mr. Speaker, the original House bill 
would revise eligibility for outpatient 
care delivered in Veterans’ Administra- 
tion medical facilities. The House pro- 
vision was accepted by the Senate in 
conference with one small modifica- 
tion. 

Under current law, outpatient care is 
provided on a discretionary basis. The 
original House bill would mandate 
care for certain categories of veterans. 

Under the conference agreement, 
the VA would be required to furnish 
outpatient care to veterans for their 
service-connected disabilities and to 
veterans rated 50 percent or more for 
any disability. In addition, veterans 
with a disability rating of 30 or 40 per- 
cent, and veterans whose incomes are 
below the pension aid and attendence 
rate, would be entitled to needed out- 
patient care in preparation for, or as 
followup to, VA hospital care, or as 
needed to obviate the need for hospi- 
tal care. 

Other veterans would receive outpa- 
tient care on a discretionary basis. 

A second major provision resolved in 
conference, Mr. Speaker, would re- 
quire the VA to pay beneficiary travel 
to certain veterans for care or treat- 
ment for which they are eligible. They 
would include: 

First. Veterans receiving care for a 
service-connected disability; 

Second. Veterans rated 30 percent or 
more; 
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Third. Veterans eligible for VA pen- 
sion benefits, or whose income is below 
the maximum pension level; 

Fourth. Veterans with serious dis- 
abilities that require special transpor- 
tation or those who are unable to 
defray the cost of transportation; and 

Fifth. Veterans scheduled for com- 
pensation and pension medical exami- 
nations. 

The conference agreement would 
provide for a deductible of $3 per one- 
way trip and would establish a cap of 
$18 per month for veterans who must 
make several trips a month to VA hos- 
pitals. 

The third provision, Mr. Speaker, 
would prohibit the VA from declaring 
as excess any real property unless the 
Congress has been properly notified 
and certain other requirements are 
met. 

Land that is declared excess would 
be sold at fair market value and funds 
resulting from such sale would be de- 
posited into a revolving fund to be 
used for the construction of VA nurs- 
ing care units. 

The fourth provision would author- 
ize the VA Administrator to raise the 
State veterans’ homes per diem pay- 
ments for the care of veterans at an 
annual rate not to exceed the rise in 
the cost of VA hospital care. 

The fifth provision would authorize 
the VA to accept a transfer of the Ari- 
zona State Cemetery making it part of 
the National Cemetery System. The 
House conferees were very reluctant 
to agree with this provision. They did 
so only upon the firm assurance by 
the Arizona congressional delegation 
that any legislative package making 
disposition of the Indian school land 
in Phoenix, AZ, will incorporate 11.5 
acres for the expansion of the VA hos- 
pital in Phoenix, and 4.5 acres for the 
construction of a State nursing home 
adjacent to the 11.5-acre tract for the 
hospital expansion. 

I ask unanimous consent that a copy 
of the letter from the Arizona delega- 
tion be inserted at this point in the 
Recorp, Mr. Speaker. 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, DC, April 14, 1988. 

Hon. G.V. (Sonny) MONTGOMERY, 

Chairman, House Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Dear Sonny: The Arizona delegation is 
committed to ensuring that any legislative 
package making disposition of the Indian 
School land in Phoenix, Arizona will incor- 
porate 11.5 acres for the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration (VA) for the expansion of the Phoe- 
nix VA Medical Center and 4.5 acres for 
conveyance to the State of Arizona for a 
State Veterans’ Home under the following 
terms and conditions: 

1. 11.5 acres of the Indian School land will 
be transferred to the VA at no cost for the 
express purpose of expanding the Phoenix 
VA Medical Center. The 11.5 acres will be 
contiguous to the land on which the Phoe- 
nix VA Medical Center at Seventh Street 
and Indian School Road is situated. 
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2. The VA will be directed to cooperate 
with the City of Phoenix in the planning 
and development of its 11.5 acre parcel. 
However, the VA will have final determina- 
tion over the location and configuration of 
the parcel. Six months after enactment of 
legislation making disposition of the Indian 
School land, and every six months thereaf- 
ter until the Phoenix VA Medical Center ex- 
pansion has been completed, the VA will be 
required to submit a report on the coopera- 
tive planning which has occurred between 
the City and the VA to the House Interior 
and Senate Energy and Natural Resources 
Committees and the House and Senate 
Committees on Veterans’ Affairs. 

3. 4.5 acres of the Indian School land, ad- 
jacent to the 11.5 acre VA parcel, will be 
transferred to the VA at no cost for convey- 
ance to the State of Arizona for the con- 
struction and maintenance of a State Veter- 
ans’ Home, provided the State submits 
proper application to the VA under the 
State Veterans’ Home Program (38 U.S.C. 
5035), and has appropriated sufficient funds 
to meet the federal/state matching grant 
program requirements. 

4. If the State does not make proper appli- 
cation and appropriate the requisite amount 
of funds necessary under the State Veter- 
ans’ Home program within three years after 
enactment of the legislative package making 
disposition of the Indian School land, the 
4.5 acres will revert to the United States. 

In light of this commitment, the Arizona 
delegation respectfully requests the House 
to accept the provision in Section 406 of the 
Senate Amendment to H.R. 2616, with per- 
fecting amendments, to establish a national 
cemetery at the current site of the Arizona 
Veterans’ Memorial Cemetery. 

Sincerely, 
Mo UDALL. 
JohN MCCAIN. 
Jon L. KYL. 
JOHN RHODES. 
DENNIS DECONCINI. 
BoB STUMP. 
JIM KOLBE. 

The provisions of section 314 of the 
House amendments pertaining to the 
payment of compensation for veterans 
who were exposed to radiation, which 
passed the House on March 29, are not 
included in this conference agreement. 
The House conferees agreed with a re- 
quest of the Senate conferees that 
these provisions be considered as a 
separate measure—H.R. 1811, as 
amended. The Senate passed the bill 
Monday and we expect to bring it up 
in the House early next week. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, other than the 
changes that I have just explained, 
the remainder of the conference 
agreement is exactly as I explained in 
my statement before the House on 
March 29 when we passed our amend- 
ments to the Senate amendments to 
H.R. 2616. I think the conference 
achieved fair resolutions of many diffi- 
cult issues and I urge the adoption of 
the conference agreement. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of the 
conference report on H.R. 2216. This 
is a comprehensive bill containing over 
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70 sections. It is concerned with a 
number of bills already passed by the 
House of Representatives and then 
placed into one bill by the other body. 

Mr. Speaker, the provisions of this 
bill are designed to strengthen the 
Veterans’ Administration Medical Pro- 
gram in terms of recruitment, treat- 
ment, care outside institutional set- 
tings, and administration. 

The bill also provides for an increase 
in specially adapted housing and auto- 
mobile assistance allowances for cer- 
tain seriously disabled veterans. The 
bill improves limited benefits for ex- 
prisoners of war, and has technical 
amendments concerning the GI bill 
and GI insurance. It increases per 
diem rates for care in State homes to 
take into account increases in the cost 
of living. 

Mr. Speaker, each provision of the 
bill before us has been the subject of 
careful study by both the House and 
the Senate. Many of its provisions are 
the result of fund allowance compro- 
mises between the two bodies. I urge 
my colleagues to support it. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, I congratulate 
our distinguished chairman, SONNY 
MONTGOMERY, and all my colleagues on 
the House Veterans’ Affairs Commit- 
tee for their work on this important 
legislation. 

I know that the Republican and 
Democratic staffs have worked many 
long hours in negotiating with the 
Senate staffs and we thank them for a 
job well done. We hope we can pass 
this bill and get on with other busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield such time as he 
may consume to the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT], 
former ranking Republican member 
on the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, and the ranking Republican 
member on the Subcommittee on Hos- 
pitals and Health Care. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. 
Speaker, as ranking member of the 
subcommittee on hospitals and health 
care, I rise in strong support of the 
conference report on H.R. 2616, as 
amended. This is essentially an omni- 
bus veterans bill which carried over 
much work unfinished during the Ist 
session of the 100th Congress. 

I am most pleased to see our efforts 
culminating in legislation which is of 
major benefit to veterans, including 
the area of health care. 

H.R. 2616, as amended, would reform 
eligibility for Veterans’ Administra- 
tion outpatient services and for the 
first time would assure that many vet- 
erans will definitely receive outpatient 
care from the VA. 

The legislation also significantly re- 
forms eligibility for domiciliary care at 
the time when it is especially impor- 
tant to help homeless veterans to be 
reintegrated into society. Beneficiary 
travel benefits would be restored in 
part for many veterans as well, after 
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an almost total cutoff of those bene- 
fits a year ago. 

Among the pilot programs set up 
would be one for adult day health 
care, a promising concept for helping 
elderly and chronically ill veterans. 

As a part of the fight against AIDS, 
the legislation would make special pro- 
visions for the confidentiality of medi- 
cal records of AIDS patients. 

We obviously want to encourage vic- 
tims of AIDS to seek treatment, and 
when they know that their medical 
records will be properly handled, they 
are more likely to come to the VA, 
which is a leader in AIDS treatment. 

There are too many provisions in 
H.R. 2616, as amended, on health care, 
compensation, education, insurance, 
memorial affairs, procurement, and on 
and on, to address them all, but they 
all are deserving of our support. 

The conference report is on the floor 
today in its very favorable form be- 
cause of the steady and enduring lead- 
ership of Sonny MONTGOMERY and 
JERRY SOLOMON, our committee chair- 
man and ranking member. Their mark 
is large upon the conference report 
and I am proud to join them in urging 
its approval by this body. 

Miss SCHNEIDER. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
in support of the conference report for H.R. 
2616, the Veterans’ Benefits and Services Act 
of 1988. | would like to commend the Veter- 
ans’ Affairs Committee for their diligence in 
addressing and resolving some of the chal- 
lenges facing America's veterans. This bill in- 
cludes some very responsive provisions, es- 
pecially in the area of recruitment and reten- 
tion of health care professionals at Veterans’ 
Administration medical facilities. 

The shortage of health care professionals 
has reached crisis proportions across the 
country, but the shortage is particularly acute 
in my own State of Rhode Island. In fact, at 
the Veterans’ Administration hospital in Provi- 
dence two surgical wards have been closed 
due to lack of personnel and another may 
close if the attrition rate continues, One unit 
has had 200 hours of scheduled overtime in a 
2-week period. The primary impediment to re- 
taining nurses is the egregiously low pay of- 
fered to RN's and LPN's. Although the Provi- 
dence VA hospital administration has applied 
for and received three pay rate increases in 
the past 6 months, the pay rates still lag 
behind private sector salaries, the cost of 
living in Providence, and the Boston area VA 
salaries. Pharmacists are also in peak 
demand and low supply. 

Although the dearth of health care profes- 
sionals includes pharmacists, physical thera- 
pists, laboratory technicians, and medical 
records clerks, the most pressing shortage 
continues to be in the field of nursing. A 
recent study by the American Hospital Asso- 
ciation found that 40 percent of all registered 
nurses have left the field to pursue other ca- 
reers. Enrollment in nursing schools has de- 
clined 10 percent per year for the last 14 
years, and women still outnumber men 3 to 1 
in these schools. 
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The problem at hand is endemic to the 
system, but | am pleased to say that the Vet- 
erans' bill we have passed today goes a long 
way toward resolving some of these problems 
expediently and directly. The bill authorizes 
bonuses of up to $16,000 for a 4-year period 
to recruit and retain nurses at VA medical fa- 
cilities with critical nurse shortages. In addi- 
tion, it authorizes premium pay for Saturday 
shifts. Improved education and scholarship 
programs for nurse training and on-site child 
care centers for VA employees will certainly 
help attract and retain valued personnel. 

| have offered to help the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. MONTGOMERY] in any way | 
can as he continues to confront the nursing 
shortage which so negatively affects our Na- 
tion's veterans. | think it would behoove all of 
us to do what we can to face this national 
challenge squarely. 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, | rise 
in strong support of H.R. 2616, the Veterans’ 
Benefits and Services Act of 1988. 

H.R. 2616, as amended, is a comprehen- 
sive package intended to remedy many prob- 
lems within the VA health care delivery 
system. Many of the problems facing VA 
health care providers today are representative 
of problems plaguing the entire health care 
system in our country. Provisions in HR 2616 
are responsive to these problems and as a 
member of the Veterans’ Affairs Committee, | 
am proud to support the bill. 

| would like to focus on the portion of H.R. 
2616 that addresses the current nursing short- 
age in VA hospitals. Provisions authorize 
bonus pay of $2,000, $3,000, or $4,000 yearly 
for registered nurses who agree to commit 
their services for 2, 3, or 4 years respectively. 
It provides tuition reimbursement to full time 
employees seeking a degree in nursing, ex- 
pands premium pay to nurses for the entire 
weekend, and requires that the chief of nurs- 
ing participate in each policymaking commit- 
tee at the facility. 

These measures will make VA nursing a 
more attractive profession and help to not 
only recruit more nurses to the facilities but 
also to keep them there once they are hired 
and trained. Continuity of care will be im- 
proved and our Nation's veterans will be the 
ones to ultimately benefit. 

Additionally, one of the most popular provi- 
sions in this package is a travel beneficiary 
benefit, originally authorized by the vice chair- 
man of the Veterans’ Affairs Committee, Mr. 
SOLOMON. In its final version, the benefit will 
provide reimbursment for certain veterans 
traveling to and from VA medical facilities for 
medical treatment. At one time, the travel 
reimbusement policies were left to the discre- 
tion of the VA. This provision, however, will 
mandate reimbursement and thereby ensure 
the continuance of the program under reason- 
able and fair guidelines. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 2616 is a good bill largely 
due to the efforts of Veterans’ Affairs Commit- 
tee chairman and vice chairman, Mr. MONT- 
GOMERY and Mr. SOLOMON. | commend them 
for their hard work in this matter and urge the 
support of my colleagues to approve H.R. 
2616. 
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Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no further requests for time, and I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
I have no further requests for time, I 
yield back the balance of my time, and 
I move the previous question on the 
conference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

Mr. SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Gray of Illinois). The question is on 
the conference report. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. LUNGREN. Mr. Speaker, I 
object to the vote on the ground that 
a quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evi- 
dently a quorum is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify 
absent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
votes, and there were—yeas 416, nays 
0, not voting 15, as follows: 


[Roll No. 73] 
YEAS—416 

Ackerman Chandler Espy 
Akaka Chapman Evans 
Alexander Chappell Fascell 
Anderson Cheney Fawell 
Andrews Clarke Fazio 
Annunzio Clay Feighan 
Anthony Clement Fields 
Applegate Clinger Fish 
Archer Coats Flake 
Armey Coble Flippo 
Aspin Coelho Florio 
Atkins Coleman (MO) Foglietta 
AuCoin Coleman (TX) Foley 
Baker Collins Ford (MI) 
Ballenger Combest Ford (TN) 

Conte Frank 
Bartlett Conyers Frenzel 
Barton Cooper Frost 
Bateman Coughlin Gallegly 
Bates Courter Gallo 
Beilenson Coyne Garcia 
Bennett Craig Gaydos 
Bentley Crane Gejdenson 
Bereuter Crockett Gekas 
Berman Dannemeyer Gephardt 
Bevill Darden Gibbons 
Bilbray Daub Gilman 
Bilirakis Davis (IL) Gingrich 
Bliley Davis (MI) Glickman 
Boehlert de la Garza Gonzalez 
Boggs DeFazio Goodling 
Boland DeLay Gordon 
Bonior Dellums Gradison 
Bonker Derrick Grandy 
Borski DeWine Grant 
Bosco Dickinson Gray (IL) 
Boucher Dicks Gray (PA) 
Boulter Dingell Green 
Boxer DioGuardi Gregg 
Brennan Dixon Gunderson 
Brooks Donnelly Hall (TX) 
Broomfield Dorgan (ND) Hamilton 
Brown (CA) Dornan (CA) Hammerschmidt 
Brown (CO) Dowdy Hansen 
Bruce Downey Harris 
Bryant Dreier Hastert 
Buechner Durbin Hatcher 
Bunning Dwyer Hawkins 
Burton Dymally Hayes (IL) 
Bustamante Dyson Hayes (LA) 
Byron Early Hefley 
Callahan Eckart Hefner 
Campbell Edwards(CA) Henry 
Cardin Edwards (OK) Herger 
Carper English Hertel 
Carr Erdreich Hiler 
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Hochbrueckner 
Holloway 
Hopkins 
Horton 
Houghton 
Hoyer 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hunter 
Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 
Ireland 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jenkins 
Johnson (CT) 
Johnson (SD) 
Jones (NC) 
Jones (TN) 
Jontz 
Kanjorski 
Kaptur 
Kasich 
Kastenmeier 
Kennedy 
Kennelly 
Kildee 


Lagomarsino 
Lancaster 
Lantos 
Leach (IA) 
Leath (TX) 
Lehman (CA) 
Lehman (FL) 
Leland 

Lent 

Levin (MI) 
Levine (CA) 
Lewis (CA) 
Lewis (FL) 
Lewis (GA) 
Lightfoot 
Lipinski 
Livingston 
Lloyd 

Lott 

Lowery (CA) 
Lowry (WA) 
Lujan 
Luken, Thomas 
Lukens, Donald 
Lungren 
MacKay 
Madigan 
Manton 
Markey 
Marlenee 
Martin (IL) 


McCloskey 
McCollum 
McCrery 
McCurdy 
McDade 
McEwen 
McGrath 
McHugh 
McMillan (NC) 
McMillen (MD) 
Meyers 
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Mfume 
Michel 
Miller (CA) 
Miller (OH) 
Miller (WA) 
Mineta 
Moakley 
Molinari 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 


Morrison (CT) 


Rose 
Rostenkowski 
Roth 
Roukema 
Rowland (CT) 
Rowland (GA) 


Scheuer 
Schneider 
Schroeder 
Schuette 
Schulze 
Schumer 


NAY—0 


Sensenbrenner 

S 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter (NY) 

Slaughter (VA) 

Smith (IA) 

Smith (NE) 

Smith (NJ) 

Smith (TX) 

Smith, Denny 
(OR) 

Smith, Robert 
(NH) 

Smith, Robert 
(OR) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Solomon 


Stump 
Sundquist 
Sweeney 
Swift 
Swindall 
Synar 
Tallon 
Tauke 
Tauzin 
Taylor 
Thomas (CA) 
Thomas (GA) 
Torres 
Torricelli 
Towns 
Traficant 
Traxler 
Udall 
Upton 
Valentine 
Vander Jagt 
Vento 
Visclosky 
Volkmer 
Vucanovich 
Walgren 
Walker 
Watkins 
Waxman 
Weber 
Weiss 
Weldon 
Wheat 
Whittaker 
Whitten 
Williams 
Wilson 
Wise 

Wolf 
Wolpe 
Wyden 
Wylie 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young (AK) 
Young (FL) 


NOT VOTING—15 


Hall (OH) 
Kemp 
Latta 
Mack 
Mica 


Rahall 


Ray 

Smith (FL) 
Stokes 
Wortley 
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Mrs. KENNELLY changed her vote 
from “nay” to “yea.” 

So the conference report was agreed 
to. 
The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that all 
Members may have 5 legislative days 
in which to revise and extend their re- 
marks and to include extraneous 
matter on the conference report just 
agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE 
SPEAKER 


The SPEAKER. The Chair desires 
to make an announcement. 

The Chair announces that during 
the joint meeting to receive the Prime 
Minister of Canada, only the doors im- 
mediately opposite the Speaker and 
those on his left and right will be 
open. 


RECESS 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the 
order of the House of April 13, 1988, 
the House will stand in recess subject 
to the call of the Chair. 

Accordingly (at 3 o’clock and 5 min- 
utes p.m.), the House stood in recess 
subject to the call of the Chair. 
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JOINT MEETING OF THE HOUSE 
AND SENATE TO HEAR AN AD- 
DRESS BY THE RIGHT HONOR- 
ABLE BRIAN MULRONEY, 
PRIME MINISTER OF CANADA 


The SPEAKER of the House presid- 
ed. 

The Doorkeeper, the Honorable 
James T. Malloy, announced the Vice 
President and Members of the U.S. 
Senate who entered the Hall of the 
House of Representatives, the Vice 
President taking the chair to the right 
of the Speaker, and the Members of 
the Senate the seats reserved for 
them. 

The SPEAKER. On the part of the 
House, the Chair appoints as members 
of the committee to escort the Prime 
Minister of Canada into the Chamber: 
the gentleman from Washington, Mr. 
Fo.ey; the gentleman from California, 
Mr. COELHO; the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, Mr. GepHarpt; the gentleman 
from Florida, Mr. FASCELL; the gentle- 
man from Michigan, Mr. Bonror; the 
gentlewoman from Ohio, Ms. OAKAR; 
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the gentleman from Illinois, Mr. 
MIcHEL; the gentleman from Mississip- 
pi, Mr. Lorr; the gentleman from Wy- 
oming, Mr. CHENEY; the gentlewoman 
from Illinois, Mrs. MARTIN; and the 
gentleman from Michigan, Mr. BROOM- 
FIELD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On the 
part of the Senate, the Chair appoints 
as members of the committee of 
escort, the Senator from West Virgin- 
ia, Mr. Byrp; the Senator from 
Hawaii, Mr. Inouye; the Senator from 
Maine, Mr. MITCHELL; the Senator 
from Texas, Mr. BENTSEN; the Senator 
from Arkansas, Mr. Bumpers; the Sen- 
ator from Michigan, Mr. RIEGLE;, the 
Senator from Kansas, Mr. Dore; the 
Senator from Wyoming, Mr. SIMPSON; 
the Senator from Rhode Island, Mr. 
CHAFEE; and the Senator from Minne- 
sota, Mr. DURENBERGER. 

The Doorkeeper announced the am- 
bassadors, ministers, and chargés d’af- 
faires of foreign governments. 

The ambassadors, ministers, and 
chargé d’affaires of foreign govern- 
ments entered the Hall of the House 
of Representatives and took the seats 
reserved for them. 

The Doorkeeper announced the Cab- 
inet of the President of the United 
States. 

The members of the Cabinet of the 
President of the United States entered 
the Hall of the House of Representa- 
tives and took the seats reserved for 
them in front of the Speaker’s ros- 
trum. 

At 4 o’clock and 4 minutes p.m. the 
Doorkeeper announced the Prime 
Minister of Canada. 

The Prime Minister of Canada, es- 
corted by the committee of Senators 
and Representatives, entered the Hall 
of the House of Representatives and 
stood at the Clerk’s desk. 

Applause, the Members rising.] 

The SPEAKER. Mr. Vice President, 
Members of the Congress, it is my 
great privilege and I count it a high 
honor and a personal pleasure to 
present to you the chosen spokesman 
for a great, free, and friendly people, 
His Excellency Brian Mulroney, the 
Prime Minister of Canada. 

Applause, the Members rising.] 


ADDRESS BY THE RIGHT HON- 
ORABLE BRIAN MULRONEY, 
PRIME MINISTER OF CANADA 


(Portions of the Prime Minister's 
speech were delivered in French.) 

Prime Minister MULRONEY. Mr. 
Speaker, Mr. Vice President, Members 
of Congress and Chers Amis, I feel 
right at home here, Mr. Speaker. This 
is the kind of invitation I sort of get 
everyday in the House of Commons, 
just before question period. 

But I am delighted to be here and 
thank you for your gracious invitation 
and your very warm welcome. 
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I come here today to celebrate the 
historic friendship between Canada 
and the United States. On the border 
between our two countries, there are 
no fences and no barricades: there are 
no soldiers and no arms. That 5,000- 
mile frontier, spanning a continent be- 
tween two oceans, is, of itself, a re- 
markable historical fact. It symbolizes 
neighborliness between two free and 
peace-loving nations. It signifies lead- 
ership, not only in the conduct of our 
bilateral relations, but for the interna- 
tional community as a whole. 

History requires us to provide for 
our common security on the North 
American Continent, through NORAD 
and in the NATO Alliance. Geography 
obliges us to preserve and protect our 
environment, to pass on intact to 
future generations what providence 
and our forebears have so generously 
bequeathed us. Economics and geogra- 
phy together present us with a unique 
opportunity to further enhance our 
prosperity through trade. We begin, 
Mr. Speaker, from a common heritage 
of democratic traditions and a 
common defence of liberty. 

There are reminders of that, from 
the trenches of one war, to the beach- 
es of the next, places inscribed in the 
history of valour, where Canadians 
and Americans have stood together, 
where Canadians and Americans have 
died together, in the defence of free- 
dom. 

Canadians and Americans can and 
always will be proud of their commit- 
ment to democracy and freedom. 

As we made common cause in two 
world wars and in Korea, so do our 
young men and women now stand the 
first watch of liberty in Western 
Europe. In peacetime, as in war, the 
United States and Canada have shoul- 
dered and shared heavy burdens in our 
common commitment to freedom. To- 
gether, we have maintained our pres- 
ence in Europe for two generations, at 
considerable expense to both nations. 

The importance of our defense capa- 
bilities now lies not so much in pro- 
jecting power as in deterring war. I 
salute President Reagan for his 
achievements in the bolstering of 
Western defenses. His courage and 
leadership—and that of this Con- 
gress—have also made possible signifi- 
cant progress in arms control and dis- 
armament. 

The INF agreement, which has the 
full support of Canada and all NATO 
members, addresses the collective se- 
curity of East and West, not just the 
United States and the Soviet Union; 
ultimately it deals with the survival of 
the human race. Canada, more than 
many countries, Canadians perhaps 
more than many peoples, are aware of 
the sombre of nuclear realities of our 
world. For we live in the shadow of nu- 
clear arms, situated as we are directly 
between the world’s superpowers. 
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But Mr. Speaker and Mr. Vice Presi- 
dent it is not as if we see nothing to 
choose between them. We hear much 
about glasnost and Perestroika in the 
Soviet Union. Mr. Gorbachev is a re- 
former and, in the Soviet system, 
there is much in need of reforming. 
We wish him well, but history obliges 
us to retain a strong measure of skep- 
ticism about the Soviet system. And in 
some ways, Canadians also can be 
from Missouri. 

Not all the time, Senator. 

We live between the two superpow- 
ers, but did not and we do not see 
them as morally equivalent in any 
way. The United States is a bulwark of 
democracy, a beacon of liberty. The 
United States and its NATO allies 
stand for freedom; they exemplify and 
celebrate human rights and individual 
dignity. 

Here, as in Canada, tolerance and re- 
spect for one another's opinions are 
ingrained in the national character. 
Here, as in Canada, governments dis- 
pose, but it is the people, the people 
who decide; elected representatives 
may govern but, it is, in the terms of 
the preamble of your Constitution, 
“We the people” who rule. 

We are two independent nations, 
each with its own national interests 
and unique character. You have one 
official language; we have two. Your 
system of government is congressional; 
ours is parliamentary. Neither of our 
countries is without its inequities and 
its imperfections. But we are, each in 
our own way, building caring societies 
that give our citizens remarkable op- 
portunities for education and employ- 
ment, enabling them and our countries 
to make dramatic social and economic 
progress. We each have sovereign in- 
terests to assert, national interests to 
uphold. And we can have different 
views of the world, just as we clearly 
have different responsibilities in the 
world. 

You know, it is fashionable in some 
circles to suggest that America is 
growing weary of its role and that its 
influence is in decline in the world. 
The evidence to the contrary is all 
about you, in the Silicon Valley of 
California, in the Sun Belt of the 
South, in your great agricultural 
heartland, in the new high technology 
corridor of the Northeast, in the 
towers of Manhattan, and throughout 
this splendid capital. 

The world still looks to America not 
only as a model of liberty, but as a 
source of persuasive international 
leadership. The world counts as well 
on the strength and independence of 
this Congress, a legislature of unprece- 
dented influence and capacity for good 
which has endured for over 200 years 
and which stands proudly as a corner- 
stone of this impressive democracy. 

Mr. Speaker, when I sought the 
leadership of my party 5 years ago, 
and it was then that I acquired a deep 
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respect for everyone everywhere who 
has had to run in a primary, but when 
I sought the leadership of my own 
party I said that Canada and the 
United States were one another's best 
friend and greatest ally. Nothing in 
my experience in government—and we 
have known tensions and serious dis- 
agreement—nothing has led me to 
revise my views about the profound 
value of an exemplary relationship be- 
tween two of the world’s great democ- 
racies. 

Our common democratic values and 
our shared commitment to defend 
them is but one worthy example of 
neighborliness and leadership. The 
protection of our environment is an- 
other. As President Reagan has said: 

“Our two countries should work to- 
gether on all matters of environment, 
because entrusted to us is the care of a 
very unique and a very beautiful conti- 
nent and all of us share the desire to 
protect this for generations of Canadi- 
ans and Americans yet to come.” 

For more than 75 years, since the 
creation of the International Joint 
Commission, the United States and 
Canada have demonstrated both sensi- 
tivity and effectiveness in environmen- 
tal protection and wildlife conserva- 
tion. The flow of nature is rarely con- 
strained by boundaries. The Canada 
goose winters in the United States— 
along with a few other Canadians— 
and the American bald eagle nests in 
the forests and soars in the skies of 
British Columbia. 

Consider what we have achieved to- 
gether in just one area, since the 
Great Lakes Waters Quality Agree- 
ment of 1972. The Great Lakes are 
coming back—one sure sign of this is 
the return in numbers of wildlife spe- 
cies once thought to be on the verge of 
extinction. 

In the newly updated agreement, 
signed by our two countries in Toledo 
last November, we agreed not only on 
the nature of toxic wastes that have 
polluted the Great Lakes, but on a 
process for action to restore them. 

(Speaking in French.) 

(Translation) Together, the United 
States and Canada are taking the first 
steps to arrest the deterioration of the 
ozone layer that shields the Earth 
from the most damaging effects of the 
Sun. The Montreal accord is but one 
example not only of what we can 
achieve together, but of leadership for 
the world—and also, Mr. Speaker, that 
is to make certain they get the mes- 
sage in Louisiana. 

(Text) This is not to say, (Mr. Speak- 
er), that there are not issues of great 
moment between us. You are aware of 
Canada’s grave concerns on acid rain. 
In Canada, acid rain has already killed 
nearly 15,000 lakes; another 150,000 
are being damaged and a further 
150,000 are threatened. Many salmon- 
bearing rivers in Nova Scotia no longer 
support the species. Prime agricultural 
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land and important sections of our ma- 
jestic forests are receiving excessive 
amounts of acid rain. 

We are doing everything we can to 
clean up our own act—we have con- 
cluded agreements with our provinces 
to reduce acid rain emissions in East- 
ern Canada to half their 1980 levels by 
the year 1994. But you know, that is 
only half the solution—because the 
other half of our acid rain comes 
across the border, directly from the 
United States, falling upon our forests, 
killing our lakes, and soiling our cities. 

The one thing acid rain does not do 
is discriminate. It is despoiling your 
environment as inexorably as it is 
ours. It is damaging your environment 
from Michgian to Maine, and threat- 
ens marine life on the eastern sea- 
board. 

It is a rapidly escalating ecological 
tragedy in this country as well as ours. 
Just imagine for a second the damage 
to your tourism and recreation; to 
timber stands and fishing streams; to 
your precious heritage—if this is not 
stopped. 

We acknowledge responsibility for 
some of the acid rain that falls in the 
United States, and by the time our 
program reaches projected targets, our 
export of acid rain to the United 
States will have been cut by an 
amount in excess of 50 percent. We 
ask nothing more than this from you. 

I recognize that congressional fund- 
ing for a clean coal technology pro- 
gram will help to develop new meth- 
ods for reducing emissions in the 
longer term. I welcome that. I think it 
is a helpful and a progressive step. But 
more is needed. 

We invite the administration, and 
the leadership of Congress, to con- 
clude an accord whereby we agree on a 
schedule and targets for reducing acid 
rain that crosses our border. I will 
admit without hesitation that the cost 
of reducing acid rain is substantial, 
but the cost of inaction is greater still. 

Canada will continue to press fully 
its case to rid our common environ- 
ment of this blight—and we shall per- 
severe until our skies regain their 
purity and our rains recover the gen- 
tleness that gives life to our forests 
and streams—and we hope that the 
United States Congress and the Ameri- 
can people will respond in exactly the 
same way. I ask you this very simple 
proposition: What would be said of a 
generation of North Americans that 
found a way to explore the stars, but 
allowed its lakes and forests to lan- 
guish and die? For as John F. Kenne- 
dy said at the University of New 
Brunswick, more than 30 years ago: 

In the final analysis, the elimination of 
these various tensions on both sides of the 
border * * * must rely upon the wisdom, un- 
derstanding and ability of the leadership 
of our two nations. 
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President Kennedy was right then, 
and his thoughtful words challenge 
both our countries today. It is our view 
and I suppose it is the view of many of 
you that our economic development 
and environmental protection are not 
mutually exclusive, but are mutually 
reinforcing. 

And in terms of resources, Canada 
plays a major role in the world. With 
the seventh largest economy in the 
free world, Canada has had, since 
1984, the strongest growth rate of the 
economic summit countries. We are 
the world’s largest exporter of metals 
and lumber, the world’s second largest 
exporter of wheat, and we supply fully 
one-third of the world’s newsprint—I 
am not responsible for the editorials. 
Canada and the United States conduct 
vital energy trade—Canada is your 
most important foreign supplier of oil, 
gas, and electricity. 

That is just one component of the 
world’s largest trading partnership, in 
which 2 million jobs in each country 
depend on exports to the other. Con- 
sider this: three-quarters of our ex- 
ports come to the United States; fully 
one-quarter of your exports go to 
Canada. We buy as Canadians twice as 
much from you as Japan, and we buy 
10 times as much on a per capita basis. 
Canada buys more from the United 
States of America than the United 
Kingdom, France, West Germany, and 
Italy combined, and I tell you that is 
the record of a fair and a good trader. 
May Margaret Thatcher forgive me. 
But in point of fact as you already 
know, we are your best customers. We 
are good partners. And we are fair 
traders. 

The Free Trade Agreement presents 
our two countries with an historic op- 
portunity to create new jobs and en- 
during prospertity. This won't surprise 
you, but there are those in our coun- 
try who say that in these negotiations 
we gave up too much. There are those 
in your country—perhaps even in this 
Chamber—who contend that we con- 
ceded too little. The agreement is not 
everything either side would have 
wanted, but as Franklin Roosevelt 
once observed: 

Nations are co-equals, and therefore any 
treaty must represent compromises. 

This is a good, balanced and fair 
agreement, the most important ever 
concluded between two trading part- 
ners. Quite apart from phasing-out all 
tariffs, which I think you will agree is 
an achievement in itself, we've estab- 
lished a number of important firsts— 
for trade in services, for financial serv- 
ices, for bilateral investment. And 
we've established a unique dispute set- 
tlement mechanism. 

My administration has the majority 
to enact this agreement, and we shall. 
In the Congress, you will vote it up or 
down, as you see the interests of your 
fellow citizens. It is there, on the 
table, for both of us to ratify—a dream 
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as old as the century, a dream that has 
eluded successive generations of lead- 
ers for a hundred years, a dream that 
is now clearly within our grasp. 

Now is the time to send a powerful 
signal to our other trading partners, to 
give strong impetus to the GATT, to 
give new hope to those poorer nations 
who desperately need more liberalized 
trade and more generous access to our 
markets. 

We stand at the threshold of a great 
new opportunity for all our citizens. 
This is more than simply a commercial 
agreement between two countries. The 
Free Trade Agreement for you and for 
me is a call to excellence. It is a sum- 
mons to our two peoples to respond to 
the challenge of comparative advan- 
tage in the 21st century. 

A nation’s productivity may end on 
the assembly line, but it begins in the 
classroom. The imperatives of educa- 
tion are compelling and clear. Canadi- 
ans know, we have learned that the 
growth areas of our economy, the 
areas of technology and innovation 
and the service sector will demand, for 
example, higher math scores, higher 
reading and reasoning skills, and 
greater language proficiency, if we are 
to remain competitive. 

The demands of trade oblige us as a 
smaller country with 25 million 
people, we have had to learn to be lean 
and aggressive, but fair, and in becom- 
ing more competitive in the world, I 
think we have become more knowl- 
edgeable upwardly. 

And so, Mr. Speaker, that is the 
challenge of the Pacific. This is not a 
mystery. This is the challenge of the 
Pacific. That is the challenge of the 
European community, 320 million 
strong, in 1992. 

That is the challenge of developing 
nations who cannot meet their finan- 
cial obligations if they cannot sell 
their goods. 

If the poorest nations cannot get 
that crippling burden of debt off their 
backs, they can’t do business with 
either of our great countries. From 
the age of the Phoenicians to the age 
of Venice, to our own era, civilizations 
always have been enriched by trade. 

And that, in my judgment, and I 
fought for this, and I have carried our 
share of responsibility, and others in 
this Chamber have as well. That is 
what the Free Trade Agreement is 
about—a magnificent opportunity for 
a new decade and a new century. 

The challenges and the choices for 
both our nations are clear: 

To guarantee our continued security. 

To ensure an environment in which 
our children can inherit both a stand- 
ard of living and a standard of life. 

To provide for their education and 
development in a manner which will 
assure, years from now, their well- 
being and their competitiveness and 
their prosperity. 
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And most of all, you and I as legisla- 
tors and as leaders of our respective 
countries, must continue to build dis- 
tinctive and independent societies on 
the North American Continent that 
reflect both the excitment of change 
and the strength of immutable values. 

Mr. Speaker, and Mr. Vice President, 
and Members of the Congress, suc- 
ceeding generations of Americans have 
known the wisdom of the philosopher, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, who wrote: 
“The way to have a friend is to be 
one.“ 

Our two peoples, our two countries, 
have met that test in the past. We do 
so today, and I know that we shall in 
the future. I am confident, there is not 
the slightest doubt in my mind, I am 
confident that the relationship be- 
tween Canada and the United States 
of America, we will know difficulties, 
we will know moments of strain, we 
will know moments of crisis and ten- 
sion, but there is not the slightest 
doubt in my mind that rooted as we 
are in fundamental values and demo- 
cratic traditions that this relationship 
will always be, as Winston Churchill 
described it more than a half a centu- 
ry ago, “an example to every country, 
and a pattern for the future of the 
world.” 

Thank you. 

(Applause, the Members rising.) 

At 4 o'clock and 27 minutes p.m., the 
Prime Minister of Canada, accompa- 
nied by the committee of escort, re- 
tired from the Hall of the House of 
Representatives. 

The Doorkeeper escorted the invited 
guest from the Chamber in the follow- 
ing order: 

The Members of the President’s 
Cabinet. 

The ambassadors, ministers, and 
charges d’affaires of foreign govern- 
ments. 


JOINT MEETING DISSOLVED 


The SPEAKER. The purpose of the 
joint meeting having been completed, 
the Chair declares the joint meeting 
of the two Houses now dissolved. 

Accordingly, at 4 o’clock and 58 min- 
utes p.m., the joint meeting of the two 
Houses was dissolved. 

The Members of the Senate retired 
to their Chamber. 

ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE SPEAKER 

The SPEAKER. The House will con- 
tinue in recess and resume its session 
at 5 p.m. 


o 1700 


AFTER RECESS 


The recess having expired, the 
House was called to order by the 
Speaker at 5 o’clock p.m. 
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APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES 
ON H.R. 442, CIVIL LIBERTIES 
ACT OF 1987 


Mr. FRANK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 442) to 
implement recommendations of the 
Commission on Wartime Relocation 
and Internment of Civilians, with the 
Senate amendment thereto, disagree 
to the Senate amendment, and request 
a conference with the Senate thereon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? The Chair hears none, 
and appoints the following conferees: 
Messrs. RODINO, FRANK, BERMAN, 
SuHaw, and SwInDALL. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE 
ON THE JUDICIARY TO SIT 
DURING THE 5-MINUTE RULE 
ON THURSDAY, APRIL 28, 1988 


Mr. FRANK. Mr. Speaker, I ask that 
the Committee on the Judiciary be 
permitted to sit during the 5-minute 
rule on Thursday, April 28, 1988. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


EMERGENCY MANDATORY VET- 
ERANS SUPPLEMENTAL APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1988 


Mr. WHITTEN, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations be discharged 
from further consideration of the 
joint resolution (H.J. Res. 552) making 
emergency mandatory veterans sup- 
plemental appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1988, and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, 
as follows: 

H.J. Res. 552 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the following sums 
are appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1988, namely: 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 
LOAN GUARANTY REVOLVING FUND 


For additional amount for the “Loan 
Guaranty Revolving Fund”, $526,600,000, to 
remain available until expended: Provided, 
That the last proviso in the “General oper- 
ating expenses” appropriation in the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment-Independent Agencies Appropriations 
Act, 1988 (H.R. 2783), as enacted under the 
provisions of section 101(f) of Public Law 
100-202, an act making further continuing 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1988, is deleted. 
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READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 
For an additional amount for “Readjust- 
ment benefits“, $182,500,000, to remain 
available until expended. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
joint resolution under consideration, 
and that I be permitted to include tab- 
ular and extraneous material. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN] is rec- 
ognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, for 
purposes of debate only, I yield the 
customary 30 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. CONTE], 
the distinguished ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield myself such 
time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution provides 
a total of $709.1 million new budget 
authority for two emergency mandato- 
ry accounts in the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. They are the veterans’ hous- 
ing program for $526.6 million, and 
veterans readjustment benefits for 
education programs of $182.5 million. 

Both of these accounts are classified 
as mandatory entitlement programs. 
The President requested funding for 
these two programs. As well as the 
Veterans’ Administration in testimony 
before the subcommittee chaired by 
our distinguished colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
BOLAND]. 

Technically, the VA housing pro- 
gram ran out of money on April 1 and 
is currently using emergency statutory 
borrowing authority from other ac- 
counts to keep the housing programs 
operating. By May 1 all funding will 
dry up for veterans’ housing programs. 
Since both of these accounts are clas- 
sified as mandatory they are not 
scored against the discretionary ceil- 
ing and, therefore, do not violate the 
so-called summit recommendations. 

Mr. Speaker, I support this resolu- 
tion and urge my colleagues to vote 
for this mandatory emergency supple- 
mental. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield the balance of 
my time to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. BoLAND], the chairman 
of the Subcommittee on HUD-Inde- 
pendent Agencies. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, this joint resolution 
recommends supplemental appropria- 
tions of $709,100,000 for VA entitle- 
ment programs. Expeditious handling 
of the joint resolution is essential to: 
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First, maintain the solvency of the 
loan guaranty revolving fund; second, 
permit payments for educational bene- 
fits after mid-May; and third, delete a 
proviso carried in the 1988 general op- 
erating expenses appropriation which 
earmarked funds for ADP programs. 
The two appropriations are mandatory 
under existing legislation and we must 
provide the funding. The proviso re- 
garding the GOE appropriation is 
technical—and it does not increase 
budget authority or outlays. 

These items have been lifted out of a 
number of supplemental requests sub- 
mitted by the administration on 
March 17, 1988. As far as I am aware, 
these items are noncontroversial, but 
the need for the funds is very urgent. 

The $526,600,000 requested and rec- 
ommended for the loan guaranty re- 
volving fund is necessary to maintain 
the solvency of the fund. It will allow 
the Veterans’ Administration to keep 
its commitments to pay claims on de- 
faulted home loan mortgages. The 
level of foreclosures on guaranteed 
loans and the resulting claims have in- 
creased above the level planned for 
fiscal year 1988. The 1988 appropria- 
tion of $389,800,000 for this program 
has already been used. The need for 
the supplemental appropriation comes 
from the continued increase in the 
number of claims—primarily in the 
energy States of Texas, Oklahoma, 
Louisiana, Colorado, and Alaska. 
These are claims against the Govern- 
ment which must be paid. 

The Veterans’ Administration had 
estimated the loan guaranty revolving 
fund would—for all practical pur- 
poses—be out of funds by the end of 
March. However, the VA has exercised 
its transfer authority and transferred 
$157,500,000 from the readjustment 
benefits appropriation to the loan 
guaranty revolving fund. It has also 
transferred $42,500,000 from the com- 
pensation and pensions appropria- 
tion—through the readjustment bene- 
fits account—to the loan guaranty re- 
volving fund. By letter dated March 
30, 1988, the OMB informed the 
Speaker of this $200,000,000 transfer 
and the resultant reapportionment of 
the readjustment benefits and com- 
pensation and pension appropriations. 
The transfer will provide sufficient 
funds to cover obligations in the loan 
guaranty revolving fund until the later 
part of April. However, because of the 
transfer from readjustment benefits, 
that account will run out of funds to 
pay educational benefits in the middle 
of May. 

The $182,500,000 recommended for 
the readjustment benefits appropria- 
tion is necessary to permit payment of 
educational benefits through the bal- 
ance of fiscal year 1988. This amount 
includes the $25,000,000 requested due 
to a recalculation of the funds neces- 
sary, and $157,500,000 for the amount 
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transferred to the loan guaranty re- 
volving fund. 

The supplemental request of 
$498,100,000 for compensation and 
pension—and the $42,500,000 trans- 
ferred to the loan guaranty revolving 
fund—will be provided in a later sup- 
plemental measure. Because the com- 
pensation and pensions appropriation 
is a $15 billion account, additional 
funds are not needed in that account 
until closer to the end of the fiscal 
year. 

An offsetting reduction in the loan 
guaranty revolving fund request for 
the funds already transferred has not 
been taken. The original estimates of 
the additional funds needed for the 
loan guaranty revolving fund in 1988 
ranged from approximately 
$500,000,000 to $1,000,000,000. The 
$526,600,000 request submitted was 
based on extremely optimistic assump- 
tions for receipts—primary from sales 
of homes. Based on recent sales, it 
does not appear that the level of re- 
ceipts assumed will materialize in 
1988. It is estimated that another 
$200,000,000 will be required to pay 
claims in fiscal year 1988. That is why 
we are recommending the appropria- 
tion of $526,600,000. 

Let me assure the members that this 
is a mandatory payment and the funds 
appropriated can only be used for that 
purpose. If we do not provide the addi- 
tional funding now, we will have to 
provide it later. We have included the 
additional amount now so that future 
claims can be paid in an orderly fash- 
ion. This also will reassure lenders 
that the Federal guarantee is solid so 
that they will have no reservation 
about continuing to guarantee new 
loans to veterans. 


The proviso included in the loan 
guaranty revolving fund paragraph 
would remove restrictions on the avail- 
ability of general operating expenses 
funding carried in the 1988 appropria- 
tions act. Removing the restriction on 
ADP funds will enable the Veterans’ 
Administration to make the most ef- 
fective use of its resources. This will 
allow the VA flexibility in handling 
the reductions in the GOE account re- 
quired by last fall’s budget summit 
agreement. This proviso does not in- 
crease budget authority or outlays. 

Mr. Speaker, this joint resolution 
provides necessary funds for mandato- 
ry programs in the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. I urge Members to pass this 
joint resolution today so that it may 
be sent to the Senate. Hopefully, it 
will pass that body in the near future. 
This will permit the VA to continue 
timely payments of veterans’ benefits. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of this 
joint resolution making urgent, manda- 
tory supplemental appropriations for 
the Veterans’ Administration. 
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House Joint Resolution 552 is a 
clean, three-part supplemental provid- 
ing $709.1 million in mandatory spend- 
ing for two VA accounts that have al- 
ready run out of fiscal 1988 funds. 

These supplementals were requested 
by the President on March 17, but we 
have revised the amounts to reflect 
transfers that have been made by the 
VA to keep the loan guaranty fund 
solvent during the past 41 days. 

Here I have a “Statement of Admin- 
istration Policy” from the Director of 
the Office of Management and 
Budget, Jim Miller, dated today, ex- 
pressing the administration’s support 
for this bill and asking us to quickly 
address the remaining supplemental 
requests—especially for the Coast 
Guard, the Defense Department, and 
the Black Lung Program. 

I would like to add that Director 
Miller urges us to keep this bill as 
clean as a hound’s tooth so that we 
may get it to the President’s desk as 
soon as possible. With the cooperation 
of the other body, we can get it to him 
tonight, and hopefully act on the re- 
maining supplemental requests in the 
next 2 weeks. 

But again, this bill contains funds 
that are urgently needed, and they are 
for mandatory veterans programs re- 
quested by the President. 

I urge my colleagues’ support for 
this measure. Thank you, Mr. Speaker. 
EXPLANATION 
As my colleague from Massachu- 
setts, the distinguished chairman of 
the HUD-Independent Agencies Sub- 
committee, Mr. BoLanp, has explained, 
$526.6 million is for the loan guaranty 
revolving fund, and $182.5 million is 
for readjustment benefits. A third pro- 
vision simply deletes some restrictive 
language we placed in last December's 
CR limiting the availability of VA gen- 

eral operating expenses funds. 
VA LOAN GUARANTY REVOLVING FUND 

This fund provides credit assistance 
to eligible veterans, active-duty serv- 
icemen, and certain surviving spouses 
seeking to buy, build, repair or refi- 
nance a home. To date this year, we 
have appropriated $389.8 million to 
pay entitled claims for defaulted home 
loan mortgages. Since October, howev- 
er, there has been a 23-percent in- 
crease in the level of foreclosures on 
guaranteed loans and resulting claims. 
Collections and sales have also been 
lower than expected. 

On March 17, the President request- 
ed $526.6 million to meet estimated 
needs for the remainder of this year. 

For all intents and purposes, this 
fund was depleted in early April. The 
VA and OMB have used existing trans- 
fer authority to keep the fund solvent, 
but the last penny will be drained on 
Friday. 

This $527 million is urgently needed 
to meet to our guaranty commitments. 
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VA READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 

These are mandatory funds used to 
make educational and training assist- 
ance and rehabilitation payments to 
disabled veterans, to post-Korea and 
Vietnam-era veterans, sons and daugh- 
ters of veterans who were POW’s, 
MIA’s, or permanently disabled. For 
fiscal year 1988 to date, we have ap- 
propriated $625.7 million for these 
benefits. On March 17, the President 
requested an additional $25 million to 
meet estimated obligations. During 
March and April, the VA transferred 
$158 million from this account to meet 
the more urgent shortfall in the loan 
guaranty fund. 

The $182.5 million in this resolution 
reflects the $25 million request of the 
President as well as the transferred 
funds which need to be replenished. 

The VA considers this to be a very 
urgent need, since the readjustment 
benefits account will be depleted on or 
about June 1. 


VA GENERAL OPERATING EXPENSES 

In the fiscal year 1988 continuing 
resolution, we placed some restrictive 
language provisions on the $762.8 mil- 
lion general operating expenses ac- 
count at the VA. This action was 
taken in order to set a floor on the 
level of staffing in the Department of 
Veterans benefits to ensure continued 
and timely care of service to our veter- 
ans. We also included language prohib- 
iting the closure of the St. Paul Insur- 
ance Center, and an earmark of $26.7 
million for equipment contracts. 

On March 17, the President submit- 
ted supplemental language to delete 
all three restrictive CR provisions. Our 
committee has agreed to remove the 
most restrictive of this language to 
give the VA some flexibility with the 
transfers within the contracts account. 

This resolution contains language 
striking the amount and extended 
availability for ADP contracts. It is 
strongly supported by the VA and by 
the administration. 

Mr. Speaker, I have a statement 
from the administration, the Director 
of the Office of Management and 
Budget, Jim Miller, dated today ex- 
pressing the administration’s support 
for this bill, and I include that letter 
for the RECORD. 

STATEMENT OF ADMINISTRATION POLICY, 

APRIL 27, 1988 
H.J. RES. 552—-EMERGENCY MANDATORY VETER- 
ANS SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
FISCAL YEAR 1988 
[Sponsor: Whitten, Mississippi] 

The Administration supports adoption of 
the bill before the House of Representatives 
to provide additional FY 1988 funds for the 
Veterans Administration’s Loan Guaranty 
Revolving Fund and to avoid an interrup- 
tion of payments to holders of defaulted 
guaranteed loans and readjustment benefits 
recipients. The Loan Guaranty Revolving 
Fund may not have sufficient budgetary re- 
sources to meet its legal commitments to 
pay claims for defaulted guarantees 
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through the end of this week. The Adminis- 
tration would opose the addition of any ex- 
traneous provisions, language or funding, to 
the bill. 

The Administration would have preferred 
timely action on a complete bill which is 
consistent with the budget agreement and 
which responds to the other important FY 
1988 requests transmitted by the President 
in the February budget and on March 17, 
1988. The requests for the Coast Guard, the 
Defense Department and the Black Lung 
program are especially noteworthy. The 
Coast Guard, due to cuts by Congress to the 
President’s FY 1988 request, has had to cur- 
tail certain activities designed to interdict 
drug smuggling at a time when the war on 
drugs is, quite appropriately, a major public 
concern. For the Department of Defense, 
additional flexibility is required to fund nec- 
essary military personnel and operations 
and maintenance programs, The Black Lung 
Disability program is expected to exhaust 
existing funds in mid-May resulting in re- 
duced Federal payments. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield such time as he 
may consume to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. GREEN]. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the distinguished minority member of 
the Committee on Appropriations for 
yielding me this time. I should like to 
make it clear to my colleagues that 
this supplemental appropriation in 
every way meets the standards of the 
summit agreement with respect to sup- 
plemental appropriations. These are 
mandatory appropriations, they are 
not discretionary. It truly is an emer- 
gency that we are facing. 

The first of the requests is $526.6 
million for the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion loan guarantee revolving fund. 
That fund has been having expendi- 
tures at a rate higher than anticipated 
primarily because of the problems 
which we are all aware of in terms of 
certain parts of the country, the oil 
parts of the country in particular. As a 
result, defaults have been high. The 
Federal Government is committed to 
pay on its guarantees when these de- 
faults occur and those defaults have 
been occurring at a rate of 23 percent 
greater than the level originally esti- 
mated by the VA for fiscal year 1988. 

The fund will be depleted by the end 
of the week if we do not act today. 

The other fund that is affected here 
is the mandatory VA readjustment 
benefits. They provide educational as- 
sistance payments to Vietnam era vet- 
erans and to the sons and daughters of 
veterans who either died of service- 
connected disabilities or whose service- 
connected disability is rated total and 
permanent. The fund was originally 
believed to need a $25 million supple- 
mental and that was what was origi- 
nally requested. However, subsequent- 
ly the OMB transferred $157 million 
from this account to the loan guaran- 
tee revolving fund to keep that solvent 
so the need is for $182.5 million in 
order to keep this fund going for the 
balance of the year. 

I emphasize again that these supple- 
mental appropriations have been re- 
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quested by the administration. They 
are mandatory, not discretionary ac- 
counts. There is truly an emergency in 
terms of the ability of the Federal 
Government to live up to its obliga- 
tions if we do not pass this bill. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
MONTGOMERY], the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to thank the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN], the 
chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations; the ranking Republican 
member, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Conte]; the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. BOLAND], the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on 
HUD-Independent Agencies; and the 
gentleman from New York ([Mr. 
GREEN], the ranking member on the 
Subcommittee on HUD-Independent 
Agencies. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of this 
urgent supplemental for the Veterans’ 
Administration and I commend the 
chairman of the committee and the 
ranking minority member for their 
prompt action in getting this measure 
to the House. 

With regard to the loan guaranty 
funds contained in this measure, I 
want to commend the committee for 
not reducing the amount made avail- 
able to pay lenders’ claims. The 
agency asked for $526.6 million to pay 
claims for defaulted guaranteed home 
loan mortgages. Since funds for this 
purpose have been exhausted since 
April 1, the VA has been transferring 
funds from other program accounts to 
pay these claims. Jim Miller, Director 
of the Office of Management and 
Budget, now claims the request can be 
“adjusted downward” by $200 million. 

Ask anyone in the loan guaranty 
office and they will tell you that they 
will be in deep trouble if this is done. 
Again, the administration is trying to 
make things appear better than they 
really are. 

The original supplemental request 
should have been close to $1 billion, 
rather than $526.6 million. The VA 
has been forced to acquire record 
numbers of properties as a result of 
the economic downturn in certain 
parts of the country, especially in the 
States of Texas, Oklahoma, Colorado, 
Louisiana, and other oil- and gas-pro- 
ducing States. The economy in Hous- 
ton has been about as bad as it can 
get. Home foreclosures have been at a 
record high for the past several years. 
Yes, we have real problems with home 
loan foreclosures in Houston and 
other areas of the country. It is cost- 
ing hundreds of millions of dollars to 
pay off these guaranteed loans but 
this is not unique to the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. 
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The same is true of HUD loans and 
loans made by the private sector. It is 
costing the taxpayer even more to 
keep banks from failing in Texas and 
elsewhere. So all of us know we have 
problems with the economic situation 
in these areas of the country. 

How do we solve this serious prob- 
lem that is costing the U.S. taxpayer 
millions of dollars? The VA should be 
trying to get top dollar for these prop- 
erties by holding on to them for 
awhile, and renting them, until the 
economy gets better instead of auc- 
tioning them off and getting only one- 
half of what they were worth when 
the VA acquired them. OMB needs to 
look beyond the short-term problems 
and figure out a way to keep this pro- 
gram viable and operating on a sound 
fiscal footing. 

So again, Mr. Speaker, I commend 
the committee for its responsible 
action on this measure. The amount 
for the loan guaranty revolving fund is 
not being reduced as proposed by the 
Office of Management and Budget. It 
contains the entire amount requested, 
$526.6 million. In addition, it contains 
the $182.5 million requested for the re- 
adjustment benefits account. The 
action of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee will assure that veterans can con- 
tinue to get VA home loans and claims 
can be paid on defaulted loans. In ad- 
dition, veterans will continue to draw 
their monthly education benefits 
under the various education programs 
enacted by the Congress. 

I urge the adoption of the bill. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. SoLo- 
mon], the ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in strong support of the emergency 
veterans supplemental appropriations 
bill for fiscal year 1988, The Veterans’ 
Administration’s Home Loan Guaran- 
tee Program needs $526.6 million to 
remain solvent for the remainder of 
the current fiscal year. 

It has been experiencing a very high 
foreclosure rate in certain areas of the 
country, particularly those where the 
economies have been hard hit by low 
oil prices. 

Without this emergency supplemen- 
tal, the program will become insolvent 
and unable to pay off the loan guaran- 
tees it has made. Of course, it is un- 
thinkable that an agency of the Feder- 
al Government would fail to meet 
such obligations. 

Mr. Speaker, obviously this sea of 
red ink in the Loan Guarantee Pro- 
gram cannot continue for long. The 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee has al- 
ready addressed the program needs in 
this Congress with Public Laws 100- 
198 and 100-253. More is necessary and 
the committee is going to be taking a 
hard bipartisan look at the Loan 
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Guarantee Program with an eye 
toward fundamental reforms. 

But let there be no mistake, the 
Home Loan Guarantee Program 
enjoys broad support, and any changes 
will be for its improvement, not its ter- 
mination. I hope that message reaches 
OMB loud and clear. 

Also, $157.5 million was transferred 
from veterans readjustment benefits 
to shore up the Loan Guarantee Pro- 
gram until it could get a supplemental 
appropriation, and that money should 
be replaced so that the readjustment 
benefits programs will be able to oper- 
ate normally. 

Mr. Speaker, when the administra- 
tion submitted its fiscal 1989 budget 
request, it indicated a $25 million defi- 
cit for readjustment benefits in fiscal 
year 1988. The bill before us requests 
$182.5 million for readjustment bene- 
fits, and the additional $157.5 million 
was the money transferred to the 
Loan Guarantee Program. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend the distin- 
guished leadership of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, JAMIE WHITTEN, the 
chairman, SVIO Conte, its ranking 
member, EDWARD BOLAND, chairman of 
the Subcommittee on HUD and Inde- 
pendent Agencies, and BILL GREEN, 
the subcommittees’ ranking member, 
for bringing this bill to the floor in a 
timely manner, and I urge my col- 
leagues to support it. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend the distin- 
guished leadership of the Committee 
on Appropriations, the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN], the 
chairman, and certainly the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. CONTE], 
the ranking minority member, as well 
as the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Bo.tanp], and the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. GREEN] and, of course, 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
MONTGOMERY], my good colleague and 
great leader of our Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. Mr. Speaker, I urge 
strong support for this legislation. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. HAM- 
MERSCHMIDT]. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in strong support of 
House Joint Resolution 552, the emer- 
gency veterans supplemental for fiscal 
year 1988. 

Without these emergency appropria- 
tions the Veterans’ Home Loan Pro- 
gram would run out of money later 
this month. It is essential that we not 
allow this to occur. 

This legislation reflects the continu- 
ing efforts of Congress to ensure our 
Nation’s veterans will be able to 
achieve the American dream of home 
ownership. 

I would also note that this legisla- 
tion contains $25 million, requested by 
the President, for veterans’ readjust- 
ment benefits, including several pro- 
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grams which support job training and 
education programs for veterans. 

However, the lion's share of funding 
contained in this supplemental pro- 
vides for the continued solvency of the 
VA Home Loan Program. The program 
is jeopardized by the current high 
foreclosure rate in certain regions of 
the country. 

As we approve this bill today we 
should all keep in mind that if it were 
not for the Veterans’ Administration 
Home Loan Program, many millions of 
America's veterans—and their fami- 
lies—would not be in their homes 
today. I commend the distinguished 
chairman, Mr. WHITTEN. I know that 
my friend Mr. Conte has had a long 
and continuing interest in the welfare 
of our Nation’s veterans as he had ex- 
pressed these views for many years on 
this floor. Mr. GREEN as well had been 
a long and valued friend in supporting 
veterans. 

Mr. Speaker, I would just take one 
moment to commend Chairman 
Boran for his role in bringing this 
bill to the floor in a timely manner. 
Mr. Boran has been a great friend to 
America’s veterans over the years and 
he will truly be missed when he leaves 
this great body. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
most important legislation. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as she may consume to the 
gentlewoman from Ohio (Ms. 
Kaptur], the distinguished chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Housing and 
Memorial Affairs of the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

Mr. McEWEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman from Ohio yield? 

Ms. KAPTUR. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. McEWEN. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of this legislation. 

Ms. KAPTUR. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to take this opportunity to commend 
the members of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee for moving on the 
VA's appropriation request so expedi- 
tiously. In particular, I greatly appre- 
ciate the fact that Mr. WHITTEN and 
Mr. BolAx p have acted in such a re- 
sponsible manner and recognize the 
critical financial needs of the Loan 
Guaranty Program. 

I realize the committee did not have 
to recommend the requested amount 
in full. However, I appreciate their ac- 
knowledgment of the serious financial 
condition of the loan guaranty revolv- 
ing fund at this time. The high level of 
foreclosures is attributable to the eco- 
nomic situation prevailing in certain 
regions of the country such as Texas, 
Colorado, and Oklahoma. This is a 
universal problem which is affecting 
all segments of the housing industry. 

Although the situation is not expect- 
ed to totally turn around in the near 
future, I am optimistic that it will get 
better. My subcommittee is also com- 
mitted to exploring ways to address 
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the future solvency of the program 
and will be considering legislation to 
that effect within the next few 
months. 

Once again, I wish to thank you for 
taking such a realistic approach to a 
very serious problem. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to take this op- 
portunity to commend the members of 
the Committee on Appropriations for 
moving so expeditiously on this impor- 
tant legislation. I commend the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN], 
the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. BoLAxpl, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Conte], and the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. 
GREEN]. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentlewoman yield? 

Ms. KAPTUR. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. Montcom- 
ERY]. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
for the record, I commend and compli- 
ment the gentlewoman from Ohio 
(Ms. Kaptur], and the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Burton], the rank- 
ing minority member of the Subcom- 
mittee on Housing and Memorial Af- 
fairs for voting out and updating hous- 
ing legislation for veterans. It has not 
been changed in 30 years. We hope we 
can cut back on repossessions, with 
the Government having to take over 
these houses from veterans. I think 
the work that the gentlewoman from 
Ohio has done is such that we will 
have an improvement in that area. I 
commend the gentlewoman from Ohio 
(Ms. Kaptur]. 

Ms. KAPTUR. Mr. Speaker, I appre- 
ciate the remarks of the gentleman 
from Mississippi. I wish also to express 
my appreciation to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. So.tomon], the 
ranking minority member. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. WALKER]. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Massachusetts for 
yielding me this time. I just think that 
it would be well if we understand just 
exactly what we are doing here. It is 
my understanding that this is a sup- 
plemental requested by the adminis- 
tration for some $562 million, is that 
correct? 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALKER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. CONTE. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania is absolutely right. The 
full amount is $709.1 million. 

Mr. WALKER. And if I understood 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
SoLomon] a few minutes ago, it is 
within the budget summit? 

That is a little confusing because it 
was my understanding that the budget 
summit that was agreed to last year 
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specifically said that there should be 
no supplemental appropriation. 
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Mr. WALKER. Does somebody want 
to explain that to us? 

Mr. GREEN. My understanding of 
that was that applied to discretionary 
spending, and that there was an excep- 
tion for dire emergencies. This is not 
discretionary spending. These ac- 
counts are mandatory accounts. 

Mr. WALKER. In other words, if we 
add money for mandatory programs, 
that does not violate the budget 
summit? 

I will be glad to yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. CONTE. As the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania knows, I was on that 
budget summit along with the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN] 
for 25 grueling days. We did not pro- 
hibit spending on any mandatory sup- 
plemental, only discretionary. 

Mr. WALKER. The spending we are 
doing here now, I take it, that figure is 
above that agreed to in the budget 
summit? Is that correct? 

Mr. CONTE. I think that is correct. 
Yes. 

Mr. WALKER. So we are adding 
somewhere in the vicinity of three- 
quarters of a billion dollars to the 
overall budget summit agreement? 

Mr. CONTE. That is right, at the re- 
quest of the President. 

Mr. WALKER. That relates to man- 
datory spending. If there were discre- 
tionary spending here, that would not 
be legitimate under the budget 
summit? Is that right? 

Mr. CONTE. The gentleman is abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr. WALKER. So if we bring forth a 
supplemental matter in the future 
that is discretionary, we would not be 
complying with the budget summit 
unless it has offsets? 

Mr. CONTE. The gentleman is abso- 
lutely correct. This says, and I am 
reading from the agreement, “Neither 
the Congress nor the President shall 
initiate supplementals except in the 
case of a dire emergency. When the 
executive branch makes such a re- 
quest, it shall be accompanied by a 
Presidentially transmitted budget 
amendment to the Congress,” and if 
there are any discretionary supple- 
mentals, they must have an offset. 
They must cut somewhere else. 

Mr. WALKER. I understood the gen- 
tleman to say a little earlier we have 
some supplementals coming down the 
pike such as black lung? 

Mr. CONTE. That is correct. 

Mr. WALKER. As I understand, 
some of those are in discretionary ac- 
counts? 

Mr. CONTE. The Coast Guard. We 
did that this afternoon in subcommit- 
tee, $60 million in transfers and off- 
sets from other agencies. 
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Mr. WALKER. To comply with the 
budget summit, when that bill comes 
to the floor, we will have to have 
dollar-for-dollar offsets for every 
penny that we spend under the discre- 
tionary account? Is that correct? 

Mr. CONTE. The gentleman in the 
well is absolutely correct. There are 34 
supplementals. 

Mr. WALKER. Do we have an un- 
derstanding that the Appropriations 
Committee will not bring to the floor 
any bill that does not have dollar-for- 
dollar discretionary offsets for the 
funding that we do? 

Mr. CONTE. I would say to the gen- 
tleman in the well, and I only speak 
for myself, and I agreed to that budget 
summit, and I would definitely agree 
with him. 

Mr. WALKER. So in this case, we do 
not have to have the offsets, because 
it is mandatory spending, but if we 
come forward later on with another 
supplemental, in order to comply with 
the budget summit, that would have 
to have offsets, as the administration 
proposed, not necessarily those off- 
sets, but in an amount similar? 

Mr. CONTE. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no further re- 
quests for time, and I yield back the 
balance of my time. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no further requests for time, and I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Hutto). Without objection, the previ- 
ous question is ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to 
be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PERMISSION FOR SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
AND GROUNDS OF THE COM- 
MITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS 
AND TRANSPORTATION TO SIT 
ON TOMORROW DURING THE 
5-MINUTE RULE 


Mr. GRAY of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Sub- 
committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds of the Committee on Public 
Works and Transportation be permit- 
ted to sit on Thursday, April 28, 1988, 
during the 5-minute rule. 

I will say further, Mr. Speaker, the 
matter has been cleared by the minori- 
ty. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 
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TRIBUTE TO NEW MEANS OF 
PROVIDING ACCESS TO PRO- 
CEEDINGS OF CONGRESS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. McEwen] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. McEWEN. Mr. Speaker, in this 
electronic age, where voices, images, 
and data can move from place to place 
with lightning speed, it is important to 
pause occasionally and remind our- 
selves of the roots of this modern 
technology. It is especially appropriate 
for those of us who serve in the Con- 
gress to remember that it was in this 
very building that the electronic infor- 
mation age began. On May 24, 1844, 
Samuel F.B. Morse—one of our Na- 
tion's greatest artists and inventors— 
transmitted the words What hath 
God wrought” over a telegraph line 
from the Supreme Court room here in 
the Capitol Building to his partner 
Alfred Vail in Baltimore. 

Mr. Speaker, it is somewhat ironic 
that a rejection by Congress actually 
led to Samuel Morse’s invention. In 
1837, a committee of Congress rejected 
his request to be named artist to fill 
one of the four panels in the rotunda. 
Today we know, of course, that Mr. 
Morse’s famous “Night Session” paint- 
ing hangs in Statuary Hall. Weary of 
the struggle for recognition and sub- 
sistence, as an artist he turned his at- 
tention toward a new career as inven- 
tor. 

And it was Sam Morse’s good for- 
tune to once again be rejected by Con- 
gress when he sought to sell the rights 
of his invention to our Government. 
He turned instead to private investors 
and entrepreneurs—and the rest, as 
they say, is history. 

Mr. Speaker, Samuel Morse was 
born on this day in 1791. He died in 
1872, just a few years before Alexan- 
der Graham Bell took his invention 
one step further and sent his own 
voice over electronic wire. Often called 
“the father of electronic transmis- 
sion,” Samuel Morse pioneered a field 
that would later see remarkable 
achievement: 

Marconi took Morse’s code and sent 
it to a receiver without the need for 
wires—the forebearer of radio trans- 
missions. 

And today, more than a century 
after Samuel Morse’s death, satellites 
orbit the earth carrying voice and data 
to points throughout the world. 
Samuel Morse has received the recog- 
nition he sought so desperately. Were 
he alive today, I’m certain he would 
applaud these newer communication 
technologies and he would be proud 
that he started it all. 

Recently another example linking 
modern communication technology 
and the work of the Congress had 
come to my attention, and I would like 
to share it with my colleagues. 
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As you may know, the Government 
Printing Office now makes available 
the daily CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on 
magnetic tape as well as on paper and 
microfiche. The new technology that 
allows GPO to use electronic photo- 
composition to produce the RECORD 
more rapidly and economically also 
allows it to produce electronic data 
tapes. Three private companies pur- 
chase the tapes and offer home and 
business computer access to this vital 
source of current legislative informa- 
tion on a daily basis. 

One of these companies, Mead Data 
Central, is located in Ohio, and offers 
this important new service through 
both its Lexis and Nexis services. 
These two information services, I 
might add, have been approved by the 
Clerk of the House for use in congres- 
sional offices. 

This state-of-the-art delivery of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD offers a real 
time savings and a significant increase 
in the effectiveness and efficiency of 
the use of the Recorp. This computer 
access helps students, businesses and 
all American citizens interested in the 
proceedings of the Congress. 

The service includes the full text of 
the Rrecorp, the Daily Digest, and the 
Extension of Remarks. 

Congressional staffs and others are 
now able to track a speech or follow 
debate simply by using the name of a 
Member of Congress—instead of leaf- 
ing through page after page of debate. 
That is a valuable time savings. 

I am pleased that the private sector 
has recognized the value and impor- 
tance of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
and are making it a part of the elec- 
tronic and technological revolution 
taking place in our Nation today— 
much the same way that they recog- 
nized the value of Samuel Morse’s in- 
vention nearly a century and a half 
ago. 

I am particularly pleased that Mead 
Data Central, headquartered in the 
Sixth Congressional District of Ohio 
and a pioneer in the delivery of elec- 
tronic information services, is now 
making the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
available as well. 

Mr. Speaker, on this day—the birth 
date of Samuel F.B. Morse—I think it 
is appropriate that we pay tribute to 
this important new means of providing 
access to the proceedings of the Con- 
gress. This is a historic occasion and I 
am pleased that Congress is now sup- 
porting the development of the bur- 
geoning information industry by 
making the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
available in electronic form. 
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INTRODUCTION OF H.R. 4475, RE- 
VISING SPECIAL TREATMENT 
OF CERTAIN TAX BENEFIT 
TRANSFERS ENGAGED IN BY 
ALASKA NATIVE CORPORA- 
TIONS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. ROSTENKOW- 
SKI] is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, today | 
am introducing H.R. 4475, a bill to revise the 
special treatment of certain tax benefit trans- 
fers engaged in by Alaska Native corpora- 
tions. In the Deficit Reduction Act of 1984 and 
the Tax Reform Act of 1986, Congress gener- 
ally restricted intercorporate transfers of net 
operating losses. However, special rules were 
provided which allow corporations established 
by the Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act to 
transfer to other companies losses generated 
by the legitimate business operations of those 
Native entities through 1991. Both the policy 
deliberations and the estimated revenue impli- 
cations of these special rules were based 
upon a presumption by Congress that only a 
limited amount of true economic losses in- 
curred by the Alaska Native corporations 
would be allowed to be transferred, and a fur- 
ther presumption that the vast majority of 
these losses had been incurred as of the date 
of enactment of the 1986 act. There was no 
expectation that the provision would apply to 
subsequent paper losses generated through 
accounting manipulation. 

Unfortunately, it has come to my attention 
that creative investment bankers and others 
may have turned a legitimate policy enacted 
by the Congress into a significant tax loop- 
hole. It is my understanding that Alaska Native 
corporations have been approached by profit- 
able corporations with various schemes aimed 
at generating paper, or so-called soft, losses 
based upon the difference between past and 
current valuation of timber and other proper- 
ties. Through a subsidiary, or other means, 
the Alaska Native Corporation would transfer 
the tax benefits of these paper losses to such 
corporations for what amounts to a fee. These 
schemes apparently have caused a rush to 
create new and ever larger paper losses for 
sale. 

Mr. Speaker, in the 1986 Tax Reform Act, 
Congress attempted to assist struggling 
Alaska Native corporations. However, Con- 
gress never intended to encourage Alaska 
Native corporations to create artifical losses 
and split the resulting tax benefits with profita- 
ble corporations. Such activities are unjustified 
under the policy of the 1986 act, and are not 
reflected in the estimated revenue impact of 
that provision. In fact, | understand that these 
creative practices may have already cost the 
American taxpayer six times the original reve- 
nue estimate for this provision. If Congress 
does not move to restrict this unintended tax 
avoidance, it may cost $200 million or more in 
additional lost revenue that very profitable 
companies would otherwise pay in Federal 
taxes. In addition, significant State tax reve- 
nues may be lost. | am confident that had 
Congress been aware of the potential for such 
creative accounting and the potential adverse 
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revenue consequences, the 1986 act provi- 
sion would have been structured to disallow 
such uneconomic transactions. 

Mr. Speaker, the legislation | introduce 
today is not intended to be retroactive, and 
does not affect losses transferred in taxable 
years prior to the date of introduction. It 
would, however, end this unintended practice 
today. Alaska Native corporations would be on 
an even footing with other corporations whose 
sales of tax benefits have been restricted. 
Also, | want to emphasize that this bill is not 
intended to condone by inference the tax ac- 
tivities which generated excessive and unwar- 
ranted losses in the past. The Internal Reve- 
nue Service, of course, has the ability to scru- 
tinize such transactions in accordance with 
the 1986 act provisions. 

The text of H.R. 4475 follows this state- 
ment: 


H.R. 4475 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
nothing in section 60(b)(5) of the Tax 
Reform Act of 1984 (as amended by section 
1804(e)(4) of the Tax Reform Act of 1986)— 

(1) shall allow any loss (or credit) of any 
corporation which arises after April 26, 
1988, to be used to offset the income (or 
tax) of another corporation if such use 
would not be allowable without regard to 
such section 60(b)(5) as so amended, or 

(2) shall allow any loss (or credit) of any 
corporation which arises on or before such 
date to be used to offset disqualified income 
(or tax attributable to such income) of an- 
other corporation if such use would not be 
allowable without regard to such section 
60(b)(5) as so amended. 

(b) For purposes of subsection (a), the 
term “disqualified income” means any 
income assigned (or attributable to property 
contributed) after April 26, 1988, by a 
person who is not a Native Corporation or a 
corporation all the stock of which is owned 
directly by a Native Corporation. 


PRINTING OF PROCEEDINGS 
HAD DURING THE RECESS 


Mr. GAYDOS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the proceed- 
ings had during the recess be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Hutto). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania? 

There was no objection. 


MARY LANEY RECEIVES THE 
1988 DANTE AWARD 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. ANNUNZIO] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, | rise to call 
to the attention of my colleagues the achieve- 
ments of Mary Laney, anchor and commenta- 
tor of the 6 p.m. newscast on WMAQ-TV, 
Channel 5 in Chicago, who will receive the 
17th annual Dante Award of the Joint Civic 
Committee of Italian Americans, at a luncheon 
to be given in her honor on May 13, at the 
Como Inn in Chicago. 
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Mary Laney is best known by Chicagoans 
for her objective and responsible investigative 
reporting and editorial commentary. She has 
maintained the highest standards of integrity 
in her broadcasting career, and in recognition 
of her outstanding broadcasting achieve- 
ments, she has received six Emmys from the 
Chicago chapter of the National Academy of 
TV Arts and Sciences, three Associated Press 
awards, one UPI award, and numerous other 
official commendations and awards. 

She richly deserves the Dante Award, be- 
cause it was Dante Alighieri, in his book 
“Divine Comedy,” who said, “if | should prove 
a timid friend of truth, | fear to lose my fame 
among the people whose age will call the 
present era ancient.” 

The Dante Award was established by the 
Joint Civic Committee of Italian Americans, an 
umbrella organization comprised of more than 
40 civic organizations in the Chicago area, to 
extend recognition annually to an individual in 
the mass media communications field who 
has made a positive contribution to the pro- 
fession of journalism. 

Mary Laney was born in Sheboygan, WI, 
and received a bachelor of arts degree in 
English and political science and a master's 
degree in fine arts from the University of Wis- 
consin. From 1971 through 1975, she was a 
producer and reporter for WBBM News Radio 
in Chicago, and she also worked as a writer 
and producer for WBBM-TV, producing the 
station's noon newscast. Joining WMAQ-TV 
in January 1981, she anchored the noon news 
from May 1982 to August 1983, and served as 
the station’s editorial director from August 
1983 to February 1987. 

During her career in Chicago, Mary Laney 
has investigated the Illinois system, the city's 
litter problem, and a major collapse at a Loop 
construction site. For her outstanding investi- 
gative reporting and commentary, in addition 
to her many awards, she has also received 
two official commendations from the Illinois 
State Legislature, and three proclamations 
from the Chicago City Council for her edito- 
rials which have served as a catalyst for posi- 
tive changes in the community. 

The 17th annual Dante Award luncheon will 
be held at the Como Inn, under the auspices 
of the Human Relations Committee of the 
JCCIA, chaired by Charles C. Porcelli. The 
president of the JCCIA is Carl DeMoon, who 
will also participate in this event. David 
Finney, program director at Channel 5 will 
serve as the master of ceremonies of the 
luncheon, and the invocation will be offered 
by the Reverend Lawrence Cozzi, C.S., admin- 
istrator of Villa Scalabrini, the Italian Old Peo- 
ples Home in Melrose Park. 

For the 13th straight year, the John Fis- 
chetti Scholarship will also be awarded at the 
luncheon. The scholarship was established by 
the Joint Civic Committee of Italian Americans 
to further the study of Italian American stu- 
dents in communications and is named after 
the Pulitzer Prize-winning political cartoonist. 
This year, two $1,000 scholarships will be 
awarded to Susan Mae Tomaro, a student at 
Northwestern University, and Lisa Ann Tar- 
anto, a student at Northern Iilinois University. 

Mr. Speaker, | extend my warmest con- 
gratulations to Mary Laney on meriting this 
recognition, and for the strong and construc- 
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tive impact she has made on the broadcasting 
industry. Her career, character, and splendid 
record of achievement prove that she is, 
indeed, a “friend of truth.” 


ARE FOREIGN INVESTORS BUY- 
ING THEIR WAY INTO THE 
HEARTS AND MINDS OF THE 
AMERICAN PEOPLE? 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania IMr. 
Gaypos] is recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. GAYDOS. Mr. Speaker, 10 years 
ago, nobody would have believed me if 
I said that the U.S. trade deficit would 
reach a record $170 billion in 1987. 
Well, it did, and this year's figures in- 
dicate that the trade deficit is going to 
get worse before it gets better. 

Since I first came to Congress in 
1968, I have spoken out about our 
trade problems, and I have always in- 
sisted that without a rational and com- 
prehensive trade policy, America 
cannot realistically hope to remain the 
economic leader of the free world. 

Now is the time for Congress to 
show the courage and leadership nec- 
essary to level out our balance of trade 
and regain our undisputed leadership 
in the world market. 

I am pleased that an overwhelming 
majority of the Members of the House 
has approved the conference report on 
H.R. 3, the omnibus trade bill, and I 
am glad that trade is finally becoming 
an important topic in Washington. 

H.R. 3 is a crucial first step in the 
process of formulating a national 
trade policy, and it will renew the 
President’s authority to negotiate mul- 
tilateral and bilateral trade agree- 
ments which could improve America’s 
access to foreign markets. 

But, the soundness of our Nation’s 
trade policy depends upon reliable in- 
formation and a clear understanding 
of the total trade picture. We need ac- 
curate and detailed information on the 
health of our economy and the econo- 
mies of our trading partners and com- 
petitors. 

We also need to know how much of 
our assets are invested overseas and 
how much foreign owners have invest- 
ed in the United States. This is where 
H.R. 3 falls short. In the give-and-take 
process of making the trade bill more 
acceptable, the House and Senate con- 
ferees dropped the bill’s foreign in- 
vestment disclose provision. 

I am very disappointed that this im- 
portant provision was not included, be- 
cause I have supported similar meas- 
ures for many years. Fifteen years ago, 
I spoke out on this issue here on the 
floor of the House and I believe my re- 
marks in 1973 are just as timely now 
as they were then. So, let me say 
again: “I can understand the Govern- 
ment wanting to improve our balance 
of payments. It has had a pretty 
dismal record in that area lately. But I 
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question the wisdom of making our 
key industries and natural resources 
vulnerable for foreign ownership or 
control. Could we count on a [foreign- 
owned] industry to supply our needs 
in times of emergency? What if we 
were forced into a confrontation with 
the parent nation of that industry’s 
owners? On which side would they 
stand?” 

Mr. Speaker, when I delivered that 
speech in 1973, America had a net 
international investment surplus of 
$48 billion. In 1988, we have an invest- 
ment deficit of more than $300 billion. 

Fifteen years ago, foreign banking 
companies controlled less than 4 per- 
cent of U.S. banking assets. In 1988, 
they control 19 percent and their 
share is increasing every year. 

In 1973, foreign countries had only 
$175 billion invested in the United 
States. Right now, they hold a $1.5 
trillion share of our capital and assets. 

Just as it was in 1973, it is still im- 
possible for us to judge the power 
which 1.5 trillion dollars’ worth of for- 
eign ownership represents. Overseas 
owners hold partial or full title to 
some of America’s major banks, trad- 
ing companies, steel companies, car 
plants, insurance companies, hotel 
chains, supermarkets, and real estate. 

I wish that I could provide a com- 
plete list of what foreign company 
owns which American business, but I 
can't. The best we can come up with 
are partial listings which happen to 
appear in the press. 

Right now, there is absolutely no 
way for anyone, even a Member of 
Congress, to find out which foreign 
companies are buying up the United 
States. 

Let me repeat that—there is simply 
no way for us to tell which foreign 
businesses are buying American 
stocks, bonds, real estate, businesses, 
manufacturing plants, and our nation- 
al debt. There’s a frightening lack of 
information on foreign investment, 
and it’s an elusive issue which could 
come back to haunt us. 

When the stock market crashed on 
October 19, we got an indication of the 
power which foreign investors hold 
over our economy. Nicholas Brady, 
head of President Reagan’s task force 
which studied the crash, said it was 
triggered by heavy selling of United 
States Government bonds by Japanese 
investors. 

Mr. Brady’s remarks were reported 
in the Wall Street Journal last week, 
even though his conclusions did not 
appear in the official report on the 
crash. Without the special access 
Brady’s commission had to informa- 
tion on the crash, we would never have 
found out the extent to which Japa- 
nese investors were involved with the 
events on October 19. 

Foreign investment disclosure is ab- 
solutely necessary if we are serious 
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about realistically evaluating the 
health and strength of our economy. 
We cannot possibly hope to formulate 
economic policy if we don’t have all of 
the facts on foreign investment in the 
United States. 

If foreign investors decide to secretly 
buy a controlling interest in a major 
manufacturing industry or brokerage 
house, then there will be very little to 
prevent them if they are skilled at cov- 
ering their tracks in a maze of paper 
transactions. There will simply be no 
way for us to uncover such a cleverly 
concealed transaction, because we 
don’t require overseas investors to 
open their records to public scrutiny. 

We have seen how the Japanese 
have carved their niche in the Ameri- 
can television, typewriter, computer, 
and automobile markets and then pro- 
ceeded to put United States companies 
out of business. In the past, we 
haven't taken the initiative to find out 
what’s going on before it’s too late. 

Those who argue against investment 
disclosure say that this information is 
already available to the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, and the De- 
partments of Commerce and the 
Treasury. That is not good enough. 
The information needs to be publicly 
available to anyone who's interested. 

Americans should not assume that 
our national security is safe just be- 
cause foreign investment information 
is secretly filed away in Washington. 
It’s impossible for bureaucrats to trace 
the ebb and flow of the $1.5 trillion 
which is invested in the United States. 
Only someone with an intimate knowl- 
edge of a particular business or indus- 
try can fully appreciate what effect 
foreign investment could have on our 
economy and our national security. 
And, in the United States, that infor- 
mation is simply not available. 

But, anyone who can read Japanese 
can get a very good picture or exactly 
which Japanese firms have invested 
money in American companies. Every 
year, the Oriental Economist Publish- 
ing Co. puts out a current book on 
Japanese investment in every country 
in the world, including the United 
States. The book is called Japanese 
Multinationals: Facts & Figures,” and 
it contains a comprehensive list of 
over 10,000 companies throughout the 
world which are fully or partially 
owned by Japanese companies. 

The section on the United States is 
82 pages long and contains detailed in- 
formation on every major United 
States company in which the Japanese 
have an interest. Each listing has the 
name and address of the company, its 
location, its assets, the number of em- 
ployees, the type of business, a subjec- 
tive performance rating, the address 
and telephone of the United States 
business, the name of the Japanese 
parent company, and the name of the 
American partner if it’s jointly owned. 
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In addition to this one, there is an- 
other Japanese book called “Foreign 
Affiliated Companies in Japan: A 
Comprehensive Directory.” This book 
list the names of foreign-owned com- 
panies in Japan; their line of business; 
their address and telephone number; 
the company assets, the types of 
shareholders; information on suppli- 
ers, customers, company officers, 
brand names, import ratios, export 
ratios, employees, plants, and offices; 
it gives a subjective performance 
rating; and it tells about the foreign 
parent company. 

Mr. Speaker, ample investment in- 
formation is already available—in Jap- 
anese. Using just these two books, any 
Japanese businessman can get a com- 
prehensive picture of both foreign in- 
vestment in his country and Japanese 
investment in all the other nations of 
the world. 

American businessmen are being 
denied access to this same basic infor- 
mation, but requiring foreign invest- 
ment disclosure could change all that. 

If we don’t give our businesses access 
to the same type of basic financial in- 
formation which the Japanese have, 
we'll continue to fight for a share of 
the world’s market with our hands 
tied behind our backs. 

Critics of the foreign investment 
provision which was stripped from the 
trade bill include a group called the 
Emergency Committee for American 
Trade [ECAT]. The group is com- 
prised of 57 large multinational corpo- 
rations which are convinced that in- 
vestment disclosure would hurt Ameri- 
can business. ECAT’s members include 
such names as Boeing, Chase Manhat- 
tan, Ford, G.M., Xerox, Caterpiller, 
TRW, and Westinghouse. 

One of ECAT’s main arguments is 
that if we required foreign companies 
to disclose their U.S. investment, those 
nations would retalitate. This is a spe- 
cious argument because many coun- 
tries, including Japan, have foreign re- 
porting requirements which are much 
more extensive than any proposed by 
this Congress. 

In evaluating ECAT's position, we 
need to consider which firms belong to 
the group. They are all multinational 
corporations, and, by definition, oper- 
ate in many different countries. They 
can make their products wherever the 
cost of production is lowest, and they 
may not owe allegiance to any one 
nation. 

I have also been skeptical of multi- 
national corporations for quite a 
while, and 15 years ago I warned my 
fellow Members of the House: 

Left to their own devices, American com- 
panies will be forced in ever-increasing num- 
bers to jump on the multinational band- 
wagon, expanding their operations into for- 
eign countries while at the same time cur- 
tailing the employment of American work- 
ers. 
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Since I made those remarks in 1973, 
we have seen thousands of American 
companies open overseas operations 
and we've seen the unemployment in 
the United States which these moves 
have produced. 

Multinational corporations look for 
the best deals, regardless of where 
they find them, and I have reserva- 
tions about their true reasons for op- 
posing foreign investment disclosure. 

I’m sure that each company in 
ECAT has a staff of economic re- 
searchers devoted to finding out all of 
the information they need on foreign 
investment and the activities of their 
competitors in the United States and 
abroad. But what about the little guy? 
What about small American compa- 
nies that need to know which foreign 
interests are buying up their U.S. com- 
petitors. This information is not 
public, and there’s no way for small 
businesses to get it. 

In the business community, knowl- 
edge is power and denying American 
businesses information on foreign in- 
vestors is weakening their position in 
the world market. Investment infor- 
mation is available to the Japanese 
and if we are denied the same type of 
information, we are at a competitive 
disadvantage. 

America needs a timely, effective, 
and comprehensive national trade 
policy. We can no longer ignore the so- 
phisticated market strategies of for- 
eign nations which are quickly gaining 
control over American financial and 
manufacturing resources. American 
businesses and the American people 
deserve to know who’s buying control 
of the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, the time has come for 
us to face last year’s $170 billion trade 
deficit head on. The omnibus trade bill 
is a good start, but we also need to re- 
quire foreign owners to report their 
holdings. 

Although it was excluded from the 
trade bill, there is a free-standing bill 
to require foreign investment report- 
ing. At the beginning of this Congress, 
our colleague JoHN Bryant of Texas 
introduced H.R. 312, the Foreign Own- 
ership Disclosure Act, and 65 of us 
have cosponsored it. 

Disclosure of foreign investment and 
ownership is a very simple and reason- 
able request. If they have nothing to 
hide, foreign companies should be glad 
to make this information available. 
But, if they resist offering this basic 
information too strongly, we need to 
ask why. 

I urge all of my colleagues to sup- 
port H.R. 312 because all American 
citizens and businesses have a right to 
know who's buying their way into the 
United States of America. 

The time has come for us to get seri- 
ous about our Nation’s trade deficit, 
and the omnibus trade bill is the first 
step in the long process of reducing 
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our overwhelming trade deficit. The 
second step is to find out who's invest- 
ing how much where. 

Reversing the trade deficit is going 
to be a long and difficult process, but 
it’s one which we must begin immedi- 
ately. Unless we make a full commit- 
ment to ending our trade deficit, we 
cannot succeed. We need to use the 
full resources of our Government, 
business, and labor to defeat the trade 
deficit and we need to have the best, 
most accurate information about our 
competition. 


oO 1740 


I yield to the gentlewoman from 
Maryland [Mrs. BENTLEY]. 

Mrs. BENTLEY. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to commend the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania for 
bringing the importance of revealing 
to the American public who is invest- 
ing in this country. I am sorry, too, 
that that was removed from H.R. 3. I 
certainly will join with the gentleman 
and others in supporting this kind of 
information being made available. I 
think it is very valuable as far as 
where are we going? How do we know 
where we are going in the industrial 
arena and the business arena if we do 
not know who is coming in here? 

Mr. GAYDOS. I want to thank my 
colleague. 

I believe before the gentlewoman’s 
time, we had a Member from western 
Pennsylvania, Congressman “Doc” 
Morgan who at one time sponsored 
legislation requiring that a special 
committee be appointed and that a 
study be made. It was concluded. That 
is now sitting on a dusty shelf some- 
where like all other special commis- 
sions in this country. The information 
is not available. 

If he were here today I think he 
would testify to the fact that even 
then, 10, 15 years ago many Members 
were very sensitive about the problem. 
And if we had listened then I think we 
would be in a better position or in 
better shape now. 

Mrs. BENTLEY. It is a gigantic 
problem. I thank the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. 


MORE GREEN TEA AND DIRTY 
TRICKS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Gray of Illinois). Under a previous 
order of the House the gentlewoman 
from Maryland [Mrs. BENTLEY] is rec- 
ognized for 60 minutes. 


o 1745 


Mrs. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, over 
recent weeks I have been reading from 
a book called “The Japanese Conspira- 
cy” which explains the appalling con- 
version of our economy from manufac- 
turing to service and the loss of manu- 
facturing jobs from this country. The 
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American public needs to know what 
has really happened to their industry, 
and it is explained very, very thor- 
oughly in this book on how our indus- 
try was targeted, how our major indus- 
tries were targeted both by Japan, In- 
corporated, namely, the Japanese Gov- 
ernment through its Ministry of Inter- 
national Trade and Industry and its 
large, gigantic holding companies. 

But what makes this so very impor- 
tant tonight of what I am going to 
talk about is that it is not just the 
large corporation who suffers, but any 
size firm. And the following stories 
that I have clipped out of the newspa- 
pers in recent days show how long 
Japanese firms target a small business 
and then try to take it over or do take 
it over. 

Remember, and this is why the small 
business is so very, very important, 
small business is the job generator for 
America; 80 percent of our jobs come 
under the umbrella of small business. 

Mr. Speaker, this week in the Wash- 
ington Post another piece of that 
story was revealed. This story explains 
how a large company, namely, Mitsu- 
bishi, and everybody has heard about 
Mitsubishi; Mitsubishi is reported on 
page after page of “The Japanese Con- 
spiracy,” but in this case it tells how 
Mitsubishi stole the technology from a 
small firm, Fusion Systems Corp. of 
Rockville, MD. 

The story goes on to point out that 
10 years ago Fusion Systems Corp., a 
small, high-technology company based 
in Rockville, sold one of its patented 
microwave lamp systems to the giant 
Japanese electronics conglomerate, 
Mitsubishi. Two years later, the trou- 
ble started. Mitsubishi began filing a 
steady stream of its own patent appli- 
cations in Japan covering the same 
technology. Today, 200 patent applica- 
tions later, Fusion officials say the 
Japanese firm has pirated their tech- 
nology and is using its economic clout 
to bully them out of the Japanese 
market. 

On the face of this, the story goes 
on, the issues involved are small. Fu- 
sion’s lamps, which are used in the 
production of semiconductor chips, op- 
tical fibers, circuit boards, packaging 
materials and other products, make up 
less than a $10 million market in 
Japan. For Mitsubishi Electric, which 
last year had revenues in excess of $12 
billion, the microwave lamp business is 
a trivial one, but the case has attract- 
ed widespread interest in Congress, 
and the American business community 
is threatening a messy dispute about 
whether the Japanese patent process 
and corporate patent policies are 
unfair to American competitors. 

“In Japan, this notion of big corpo- 
rations forcing small corporations to 
cross license their technologies ap- 
pears to be an all too frequent happen- 
ing,” said U.S. Trade Representative 
Michael Smith who met with repre- 
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sentatives of Mitsubishi last week in 
Tokyo at Fusion’s request in an at- 
tempt to resolve the dispute. 

This article, incidentially, was writ- 
ten by Malcolm Gladwell. 

“The Japanese say this is simply a 
company-to-company dispute,” Smith 
said. We think it is more than that. It 
involves the basic issues of intellectual 
property, and this goes on and on, and 
really what this points up is how the 
technology from this country is re- 
versed engineered overseas primarily 
in Japan and how they then move in 
to take over our technology. I will in- 
clude all of that story in my remarks 
tonight. 


{From the Washington Post, Apr. 26, 1988] 


ROCKVILLE FIRM Says MITSUBISHI STOLE ITs 
‘TECHNOLOGY 


(By Malcolm Gladwell) 


Ten years ago, Fusion Systems Corp., a 
small high-tech company based in Rockville, 
sold one of its patented microwave lamp sys- 
tems to the giant Japanese electronics con- 
glomerate Mitsubishi Electric Co. 

Two years later, the trouble started. 

Mitsubishi began filing a steady stream of 
its own patent applications in Japan cover- 
ing the same technology. Today, 200 patent 
applications later, Fusion officials say the 
Japanese firm has pirated their technology 
and is using its economic clout to bully 
them out of the Japanese market. 

On the face of it, the issues involved are 
small. Fusion's lamps, which are used in the 
production of semiconductor chips, optical 
fibers, circuit boards, packaging materials 
and other products, make up less than a 
$10-million-a-year market in Japan. For Mit- 
subishi Electric, which last year had reve- 
nues in excess of $12 billion, the microwave 
lamp business is a trivial one. 

But the case has attracted widespread in- 
terest in Congress and the American busi- 
ness community, threatening a messy dis- 
pute about whether the Japanese patent 
process and corporate patent policies are in- 
herently unfair to American competitors. 

“In Japan, this notion of big corporations 
forcing small foreign companies to cross-li- 
cense their technology appears to be an all- 
too frequent happening,” said Deputy U.S. 
Trade Representative Michael B. Smith, 
who met with representatives of Mitsubishi 
last week in Tokyo at Fusion’s request in an 
attempt to resolve the dispute. 

“The Japanese say that this is simply a 
company-to-company dispute,” Smith said. 
“We think its more than that. It involves 
basic issues of intellectual property.” 

Mitsubishi officials, for their part, deny 
that their patent applications infringe on 
Fusion's product, and yesterday charged 
that the public campaign Fusion has waged 
against them in the dispute amounts to 
simple intimidation. Fusion's campaign has 
included everything from pressure on the 
administration from Maryland Sens. Bar- 
bara Mikulski (D) and Paul S. Sarbanes (D), 
last week's visit by Ambassador Smith, to a 
PBS documentary to be aired tonight. 

“This is a cunning and savvy attempt by a 
U.S. company to generate political and 
media pressure against a Japanese company 
to get it to accept its commercial demands,” 
said T. Sakurai, president of Mitsubishi 
Electric’s U.S. subsidiary. 

The dispute centers on attempts to find 
practical applications for the high-density 
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heat generated by microwaves. Fusion, 
formed by five scientists in 1971, was the 
first in the field to market a microwave 
lamp. 

Mitsubishi, which is the third-largest 
lamp producer in Japan, followed soon 
after, introducing in Japan what Mitsubishi 
officials say was a substantially different 
design but what Fusion claims was simply a 
copy of its technology. 

Under Japanese law, Fusion has the right 
to challenge Mitsubishi's applications. The 
trouble is that the Maryland firm hasn't the 
legal resources to fight all 200 claims. In the 
meantime, officials of the company claim 
that Mitsubishi has been scaring off poten- 
tial Fusion customers with hints of an im- 
pending patent battle. 

The two firms have held a series of negoti- 
ations since 1985, but Fusion officials said 
they have gotten nowhere because Mitsubi- 
shi has insisted a settlement include access 
to Fusion's technology. 

“We're not asking for protectionism or 
special access, because we're doing fine,” 
said Fusion President Don Spero, whose 
rapidly growing firm had sales last year of 
$25 million. “But we would rather that the 
price of success not be that they get to steal 
our business.” 

Fusion’s story is denied at almost every 
point by Mitsubishi officials, who say that it 
is Fusion, not Mitsubishi, that is guilty of 
patent infringement and that Spero disrupt- 
ed serious negotiations to resolve the issue 
with a political compaign designed to make 
them “a second Toshiba.“ Toshiba's sale of 
sensitive technology to the Soviet Union 
last year provoked howls of protest and 
threats or retaliation from Congress. 

The larger political debate over the 
Fusion-Mitsubishi dispute, however, has 
turned not so much on the details of the 
case but the light it sheds on a Japanese 
patent system that many American compa- 
nies and trade authorities feel discriminates 
against foreign competitors. 

“The lesson here is that the Japanese 
system is very perilous,” said Fusion's 
Spero. “You go to a party and you think it’s 
a canasta game and it turns out to be high 
stakes poker.” 

And then there is another story, a 
familiar story along the same line, but 
even a little more daring. This is a 
man whom I know who developed the 
Seiko watch out in California who has 
a similar story to tell, and it reveals 
how Seiko moved into his company, 
got major stockholding, and then 
pushed him out, and took all his pat- 
ents over and, of course, has been 
making many, many millions on it. 
But this is a small company in Califor- 
nia, Micro Power. And once again all 
of that story from the San Francisco 
Chronicle will be included in my ex- 
tension of remarks. 

This is a familiar story. I know a 
man who developed the Seiko watch 
who has a similar story to tell. 

[From the San Francisco Chronicle, Apr. 21, 
1988] 
THE SEIKO ALLEGATION 
EXEC CLAIMS FIRM TRIED TO SELL SECRETS 
(By John Eckhouse) 

Japanese electronics giant Seiko has tried 
to illegally transfer secret U.S. military 
technology to China, a local electronics ex- 
ecutive has told Congress in sworn testimo- 
ny. 
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Seiko attorneys call the allegations a com- 
plete fabrication by someone the company 
fired and who has filed a $110 million law- 
suit against Seiko. 

The accusation made by John Hall to an 
almost deserted Senate committee last 
month is reminiscent of the shocking disclo- 
sure last year that a subsidiary of Tokyo- 
based Toshiba sold key technology to the 
Soviet Union for use in submarines. This 
time, however, the technology in question 
was developed in the United States. 

“It can vastly increase the accuracy of 
Chinese ballistic missiles,” Hall, a 20-year 
Silicon Valley veteran who designed the ad- 
vanced semiconductors, said in an interview. 
“You can practically fly a missile down a 
smokestack with that technology.” 

Hall, 55, is the founder of Micro Power 
Systems Inc. He charges that he was fired 
as president of Seiko—which now owns 62 
percent of the Santa Clara company—for re- 
fusing to cooperate with the scheme to ille- 
gally transfer his technology to China. 

“Seiko is on record as saying it categori- 
cally denies having transferred any technol- 
ogy it received from Micro Power to China,” 
said John Hadlock, an outside counsel for 
Seiko Instruments, one of 26 subsidiaries of 
Hattori Seiko Co. Ltd. The Japanese con- 
glomerate has about 7,500 employees in- 
volved in producing watches, clocks, com- 
puters, eyeglasses and jewelry and posted 
sales of 450 billion yen (about $3 billion) for 
the year ended March 31. 

The mystery of whether the missile tech- 
nology made its way from Santa Clara to 
China via Japan may never be solved. Hall 
admits that he does not know whether 
Micro Power and Seiko ever completed the 
deal. And neither the Pentagon nor the De- 
partment of Defense are willing to shed 
light on the matter. 

A Commerce spokesman said the office of 
export enforcement is “aware of and review- 
ing” Hall's allegations, but as a matter of 
policy does not comment on whether a firm 
is under investigation. The official also said 
federal law prohibits him from releasing 
any information on export licenses, so he 
cannot confirm whether Micro Power ever 
applied for permission to send the technolo- 
gy to China. 

Nevertheless, the incident provides an in- 
triguing look at what can happen to U.S. 
technology controlled by foreign companies. 

Hall founded Micro Power in 1971. He 
contributed inventions and technology, 
while Seiko invested $1 million in cash, pro- 
vided a line of credit and got 51 percent of 
the stock. 

About a quarter of the company’s sales 
were to U.S. military contractors, who used 
Micro Power products in the B-1 bomber, 
anti-ballistic missiles, the Tiger tank and 
military space satellites. Hall said the com- 
pany had grown to 450 employees and was 
highly profitable when he was fired in June 
1986. 


The reason for his dismissal, he claims, 
was his refusal to aid Seiko’s repeated ef- 
forts to sell data converter technology to 
the Chinese. Hall said he cooperated at 
first. He made four trips to China to discuss 
the sale and then applied to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce for an export license, 
which is required for high-tech exports to 
15 Communist countries. 

Hall said he then received a visit from the 
CIA, and was advised that selling his compa- 
ny’s products to China would not be in the 
best interests of the United States. Hall said 
he complied. 

Hadlock said he is almost certain that 
Seiko knew nothing about Hall's dealings 
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with the Chinese and certainly did not en- 
courage that kind of business. 

The digital-to-analog technology in ques- 
tion would have provided the Chinese mis- 
siles with what Hall described as 16 bit and 
higher accuracy with .003 percent linearity, 
more than 100 times the accuracy the Chi- 
nese missiles currently have. 

In English, that means that if you fire an 
intercontinental missile, it is likely to fall 
within a two-mile radius of its target, in- 
stead of a 200 mile radius with the previous 
technology. 

Three defense industry sources independ- 
ently confirmed that part of Hall’s assess- 
ment and verified his reputation as an engi- 
neer recognized internationally for develop- 
ing advanced semiconductor designs and 
technologies. 

“I certainly think that if China were to be 
sold the same technology that was available 
from Micro Power, their missile accuracy 
would be several orders of magnitude better 
than what they have now,” said a former 
engineer at the company who now works for 
another defense-oriented firm. But the ex- 
perts noted that Micro Power was hardly 
the sole source of the technology, although 
it had the highest-speed, highest-power 
chips. 

“Micro Power makes very good analog-to- 
digital and digital-to-analog converters, but 
that is where the story ends,” said a high- 
tech industry executive, whose own compa- 
ny produces similar products. “How the 
products are used is up to whoever buys 
them and I don’t think you will ever find 
that out.” 

Seiko’s attorneys say Hall is spreading 
false stories in order to get revenge for 
having been fired after 15 years as president 
and chief executive of Micro Power. They 
note that Hall has filed a $110 million suit 
against Micro Power and Seiko, claiming 
wrongful termination, breach of contract, 
fraud and conspiracy. 

“This is all part of his lawsuit,” Hadlock 
said of Hall's claims and his attempt to so- 
licit support in Washington. 

Hall, who uses the plural “we” when talk- 
ing about himself, bristles at such a sugges- 
tion. 

“We have a very high probability of recov- 
ering our losses through court action and we 
don’t need the help of Congress,” he said 
from the office of his new semiconductor 
company. Hall said he gave up any chance 
for an out-of-court settlement by choosing 
to be patriotic and enlisting the support of 
several members of Congress, who are wor- 
ried by what may be a glaring loss of key 
technology. 

“If that chip has all those characteristics 
which we have been led to believe by techni- 
cal experts—independent experts we've 
talked to, not John Hall—then it would be a 
very grave situation if it had been put into 
the hands of a foreign country which we are 
not sure is a friend or enemy,” said Pat 
Wait, administrative assistant for Repre- 
sentative Helen Bentley, R-Maryland. 

Seiko said the allegations against it “are 
baseless and without merit.” To back that 
up, the company hired consultant Richard 
Popkin, former deputy for policy to the as- 
sistant secretary of Commerce for trade ad- 
ministration. 

“We determined that, quite the contrary, 
none of the technical data (owned by Micro 
Power) has been so sensitive as to even re- 
quire the company to apply to the Com- 
merce Department for a validated export li- 
cense,” Popkin said. A Commerce spokes- 
man said a foreign company generally is al- 
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lowed to transfer to its home country any 
technology obtained through its ownership 
of U.S. companies. 

“John Hall's concern is that the technolo- 
gy can then be transferred from Japan else- 
where without U.S. government control,” 
said Hall’s attorney Rob Bunzel. Hall stead- 
fastly refused “sizeable monetary carrots” 
offered by the Chinese if he would sell them 
his technology, said Bill Reister, who was 
general manager of Micro Power’s custom 
products division at the time Hall was presi- 
dent of the company. 

Regarding Hall’s charges that he was re- 
moved for protesting the technology sale to 
China, Micro Power offers a far different 
version of events. The company said Hall 
simply lacked the management skills re- 
quired to run the company after it had 
reached its present size. 

“The board of directors became convinced 
that somebody was needed with managerial 
skills that Mr. Hall didn’t have and they 
sought to bring someone in,” said Robert 
Venning, legal counsel for Micro Power Sys- 
tems. 

Hall and his attorney question that ra- 
tionale, given Hall's track record as founder- 
president-chief executive. 

“He had less than $3 million in capital 
over a 15-year period during which he grew 
the company to 480 employees and an 
annual sales rate of $50 million,” Bunzel 
said. “That is not only good management, 
that is almost unparalleled management in 
Silicon Valley.” 

Hall said that after his dismissal Seiko 
moved most manufacturing operations to 
Japan, laid off more than 200 employees 
and left Micro Power in an unprofitable 
state, unable to make a planned public of- 
fering of its stock. 

“This is not isolated, we know of at least 
two other companies this has happened to,” 
Hall said. In the 1970s, Seiko financed two 
groups of entrepreneurs who founded Micro 
Display Systems in Texas and Computer 
Optics in New York. Hall claims that Seiko 
eventually transferred the companies’ tech- 
nology to Japan, then left the firms to 
flounder and die. 

“We don't think Seiko has a pattern of in- 
vesting in companies in order to take advan- 
tage of their technology,” Hadlock said in 
response. 

Hall owned 15 percent of the stock in 
Micro Power when he left the company, but 
he said the stock now is worthless. At 
present, Hall is president of Linear Integrat- 
ed Systems, a small semiconductor company 
he founded last year to manufacture chips 
designed by other firms. 


Another example of what happened 
to a small firm is the Aunyx Corp. of 
Hingham, MA. It looked like the small 
firm was going to win, but this time 
our own people turned against them. 


AUNYX, CORP., 
Hingham, MA. 
Hon, HELEN DELICH BENTLEY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR CONGRESSWOMAN BENTLEY: I am writ- 
ing to you regarding a law suit that Aunyx 
Corporation filed against Canon U.S.A. A 
wholly owned subsidiary of Canon Japan. 

We filed the law suit through the Interna- 
tional Trade Commission in Washington, 
D.C. Our goal was to seek relief through an 
embargo of Canon products or a cease and 
desist order which the I.T.C. has the power 
to administer. I think the particular articles 
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we enclosed will give you a broad view of 
our allegations against Canon. 


HISTORY OF THE CASE 1986-1988 


1. The I.T.C. voted 6-0 to initiate the in- 
vestigation into Canon in August of 1986. 

2. The investigative staff came out in 
favor of Aunyx during their investigation 
and even recommended stronger actions 
against Canon to the Administrative Law 
Judge. 

3. The Administrative Law Judge heard 
the case and found Canon guilty of violation 
of section 337 of the Tariff Act of 1930. 

4. The Commissioners reviewed and re- 
versed the Judge’s decision on February 22, 
1988 by 6-0. 

It came to my attention after the Commis- 
sioners decision that an individual from the 
office of General Council who advises the 
Commissioners was recently employed by 
Covington & Burlin, who are Canon’s Coun- 
cil in Washington. 

It seems unethical that an individual 
would sit in on a decision and advise the 
Commissioners in this case, 

All our politicians, Republicans and Dem- 
ocratics, tell U.S. Businessmen how we have 
to become more competitive with the Japa- 
nese. We are a 5 million dollar company, 
Canon is a 2.5 billion dollar company, they 
virtually monopolize the whole market for 
these products which is unheard of in our 
industry, and unprecedented in any indus- 
try in general. 

Aunyx has gone from 85 employees down 
to 24 and frankly they have us breathing 
through the bamboo shoot. 

I personally can walk away from this busi- 
ness and give in, that thought gives me 
knots in my stomach as it is another market 
that we have allowed the Japanese to domi- 
nate. I feel with all my heart that if we just 
keep giving in and letting the Japanese buy 
us that our children will not have the same 
opportunities and dreams we all had. 

The market we are fighting for is a 500 
million dollar market with the new products 
coming out and on the drawing board. 
Aunyx’s market share could have been be- 
tween 15% and 20% of this market. Other 
U.S. Manufacturers have sent statements 
into the Commissioners expressing their in- 
terests in manufacturing the Canon brand 
toner, IBM, Nashua Corp., Xerox. 

It is ironic that in 1985 there were 17 inde- 
pendent toner manufacturers and in 1988 
there are only 4 manufacturers left. 

I cannot imagine a Japanese Commission- 
er handing a Japanese firm this decision in 
Japan, after being found guilty by a Judge. 

I am not upset with the Japanese as they 
are going to keep taking markets if we so 
readily give them away. I am deeply con- 
cerned with our system when it does not 
support a level playing field and fair play. 

Several close friends of mine called me 
after the decision to encourage me to go on 
and that is what prompted this letter to 
you, One of them told me about a cartoon 
that he had seen in the newspaper which 
depicted a guy inside a train tunnel asking 
the question whether he was seeing the 
light at the end of the tunnel or was it a 
freight train coming at him. I honestly do 
not know but being run over by a freight 
train seems better than cutting and run- 
ning! 

I would appreciate it if your office could 
look into this matter and get back to me at 
Aunyx, if nothing else, but to let me know 
somebody with authority out there cares. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT J. LANGONE, 
President. 
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I must say, Mr. Speaker, that I have 
been receiving too many of these let- 
ters from small manufacturers all over 
the country who are writing and 
saying, “Does anybody out there care? 
Does anybody in Washington care? Do 
they really care what is happening to 
the small individual businesses around 
the United States.” 

I want Mr. Langone and others out 
there to know, yes, we do care, and I 
will certainly look into that with the 
ITC. I think it is outrageous and it cer- 
tainly smells bad. I must say that it 
smells bad when the commissioners re- 
verse their decision like that, six to 
nothing, when the administrative law 
judge had found and supported that 
this had been a violation of our laws. 

This is a cry for help from American 
business when the president of a small 
firm asks, “Let me know somebody out 
there with authority really cares.” 

The story from the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, which I am going to in- 
clude, explains fully what did happen. 

I might note that Aunyx has filed a 
$300 million antitrust lawsuit against 
Canon in the Federal district court in 
Boston; however, this case could drag 
on for many years. 

I hope that Mr. Langone will receive 
support, enough support to keep him 
fighting and I am going to urge many 
of my colleagues here to help this man 
and let us look into the action of the 
International Trade Commission. 

Then there is another story again 
concerning trade with Japan. This 
time this is from the Japan Economic 
Journal. As we hear about what they 
are doing over here, we also need to 
examine what is behind their strategy 
of targeting American firms for their 
business and products. This particular 
article of April 16 shows that the Jap- 
anese are anything but contrite for 
Toshiba’s actions. To them it is an- 
other thing that probably should have 
happened and could happen again. In 
fact, they doubt that the machine 
tools sold to the Soviets helped make 
the submarines any quieter. 

This article is entitled, “Two Allies 
Which Do Not See Eye to Eye.” It is 
written by Mr. Masahiko Ishizuka and 
it points out that ever since the issue 
surfaced following United States accu- 
sations, that the Japanese machinery 
company; namely, Toshiba, was secret- 
ly selling milling machines to the Sovi- 
ets, thus allegedly helping the Rus- 
sians to reduce the noise of propellers 
on their nuclear submarines. 

The Japanese have persistently 
viewed the company, and for that 
matter, Japan as a whole, as an un- 
lucky victim of United States policy of 
Japan bashing. There is no sense of a 
sincere admission of guilt, nor has 
there been a genuine apology to the 
United States and other countries in 
the western alliance that form Cocom. 
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This is written, once again I want to 
point out, in a Japanese journal, the 
Japan Economic Journal of April 16. 

It points out that the illegal sale of 
machine tools would not have become 
an issue at all if the United States had 
not made it public, thereby forcing the 
Japanese Government to act. 

I might note here, just inserting, 
that it was in December 1986 when 
our Government first notified the Jap- 
anese about this Toshiba sale and 
nothing happened until Congress 
heard about it and in the summer we 
took action and we have been fighting 
ever since, since last July. 

The article by Mr. Ishizuka goes on 
to say that the Japanese are even in- 
clined to see the entire affair as a sin- 
ister United States plot designed to 
place Japan in a difficult position. 

The Japanese are still doubtful that 
the machine tools sold by Toshiba Ma- 
chine really helps the Soviets make 
quieter submarines. 

So it goes on and on and makes an- 
other remark that the Japanese can 
afford to stay this way because they 
have left military matters and security 
arrangements largely to the Ameri- 
cans following the post-war cast of bi- 
lateral relations in the fixed roles of 
victor and vanquished. 

When I say that they can afford to 
stay that way, it is; namely, that they 
can afford to be nonchalant about se- 
curity. 

Clearly, this is an area in which the 
Japanese and Americans do not see 
eye to eye, Mr. Ishizuka says. This is 
potentially dangerous for the two 
countries’ relations. The danger is par- 
ticularly acute because the United 
States and Japan are the two most 
powerful and closely interdependent 
economies in the world and Japan’s 
continuing growth as an economic 
power requires a major recasting of 
the framework of the two countries 
post-World War II relations. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the entire ar- 
ticle by Mr. Ishizuka, as follows: 

[From the Japan Economic Journal, Apr. 

16, 1988) 


Two ALLIES WHICH Do Not SEE EYE To EYE 


(By Masahiko Ishizuka) 


The Toshiba issue, which began a year 
ago with the uncovering of Toshiba Ma- 
chine Co.'s illegal export of high-tech ma- 
chine tools to the Soviet Union, continues to 
attract attention, with many U.S. lawn- 
makers trying to legislate punitive measures 
against the Japanese industrial giant. The 
Japanese argue that Toshiba has already 
been punished enough, morally and in 
terms of actual business. They also claim 
that the case has efficiently been brought 
to a conclusion by the recent Japanese court 
verdict finding Toshiba Machine guilty of 
violating the Japanese trade law that con- 
forms to the COCOM rule prohibiting sales 
of specific machinery and technology to the 
Communist Bloc. 

Has the case really been closed? Probably 
not, at least in terms of the way the Japa- 
nese look at their relations with the U.S. 
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Ever since the issue surfaced following 
U.S, accusations that the Japanese machin- 
ery company was secretly selling milling ma- 
chines to the Soviets, thus allegedly helping 
the Russians to reduce the noise of propel- 
lers on their nuclear submarines, the Japa- 
nese have persistently viewed the company 
and, for that matter Japan as a whole, as an 
unlucky victim of a U.S. policy of “Japan 
bashing” There is no sense of a sincere ad- 
mission of guilt, nor has there been a genu- 
ine apology to the U.S. and other countries 
in the Western alliance that form COCOM. 

The sole Japanese concern has been to 
avoid offending the U.S. further. The illegal 
sale of machine tools would not have 
become an issue at all if the U.S. had not 
made it public, thereby forcing the Japa- 
nese government to act. The Japanese are 
even inclined to see the entire affair as a 
sinister U.S. plot designed to place Japan in 
a difficult position. 

The Japanese are still doubtful that the 
machine tools sold by Toshiba Machine 
really helped the Soviets make quieter sub- 
marines. There has been a flurry of reports 
that suggest an absence of firm evidence. 
The question, then, is why the Japanese did 
not try to assert such doubt, instead of 
quickly accepting the American charge on 
the moral, administrative and juridical 
levels. Did they simply follow from a desire 
to appease the Americans, rather than from 
a sincere respect for the COCOM rule? 

A further question concerns Japan’s own 
philosophy and grand design for world 
strategy with regard to the relationship be- 
tween economic power and international se- 
curity. Japan's position in this respect is un- 
clear if one concludes that the Japanese do 
not take COCOM seriously. Although the 
Japanese pretend, or like to believe, that 
their foreign policy is built on the Peace 
Constitution, they do not seem to have full 
confidence in its workability. 

The situation is similar with regard to 
trade with South Africa. The best way to 
describe the Japanese attitude here is re- 
luctant compliance” under mounting inter- 
national pressure, from the U.S. in particu- 
lar. 

How, then, can the Japanese afford to be 
nonchalant about security? Their negativ- 
ism about military matters does not seem to 
be based on a positive assertion of the paci- 
fist view of world affairs. The Japanese can 
afford to stay this way because they have 
left military matters and security arrange- 
ment largely to the Americans following the 
postwar cast of bilateral relations in the 
fixed roles of victor and vanquished. This 
explains why the Japanese react to Ameri- 
cans on sensitive issues of a military or 
moral nature with apparent indifference or 
even furtiveness. 

Clearly, this is an area in which the Japa- 
nese and the Americans do not see eye to 
eye. This is potentially dangerous for the 
two countries’ relations. The danger is par- 
ticularly acute because the U.S. and Japan 
are the two most powerful and closely inter- 
dependent economies in the world and 
Japan’s continuing growth as an economic 
power requires a major recasting of the 
framework of the two countries’ post World 
War II relations. 


A final item that I will include this 
evening, I want to point out that it is 
not really Japan bashing. These sto- 
ries are telling what our businesses are 
facing and what the Japanese attitude 
is. My father used to tell me you could 
tell who your friends were by the way 
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they acted. I do not believe they act 
friendly much of the time, although 
they say they are. 

Another story from the Japan Eco- 
nomic Journal of April 16 shows the 
attitude the Japanese have if we insist 
on playing according to the rules, and 
that attitude is, namely, that they are 
going to get away with whatever they 
can. 

The article is headed “Critics Fear 
U.S. Veto in Technology Pact,” and 
they point out: 


[From the Japan Economic Journal, Apr. 
16, 1988] 


Critics Fear U.S. VETO IN TECHNOLOGY PACT 
(By Yuko Inoue) 


The basic agreement reached by Japan 
and the U.S. March 30 on a science and 
technology cooperation pact revision has 
raised concerns among Japanese academics 
and companies that the pact could lead to 
future concessions by Japan in sensitive 
high-tech development. 

The primary worry is the phrase nation- 
al security considerations,’ which will be in- 
cluded in the pact as a concession to U.S. de- 
mands, The Japanese government had been 
opposed to the phrase, which is intended to 
curb the outflow of high-tech information 
to third countries, saying such a provision 
does not fit in a pact supposedly based on 
friendship. 

Details of the broad agreement, reached 
by Deputy Chief Cabinet Secretary Ichiro 
Ozawa and U.S. Deputy Secretary of State 
John Whitehead in Washington on March 
30, are yet to be revealed. Ozawa said that 
the pact will mention “national security 
considerations,” but that it will not require 
any changes in current Japanese and U.S. 
legislation. He also said that property rights 
stemming from joint studies, another focal 
point of the eight-month negotiations, will 
be divided by the two countries according to 
which side supplied how much money, per- 
sonnel and other resources. 

The revision of the pact came at a time 
when Japan’s high-tech industries are com- 
plaining about what they call “an enclosure 
and absorption” of high technology with 
military applications by the U.S. Some high- 
tech products developed and used in Japan 
in consumer electronics appliances, such as 
charge coupled devices, an image sensor 
used in VTRs, are considered sensitive mili- 
tary technology in the U.S. Yukio Shimura, 
managing director of Kogyo Chosakai Pub- 
lishing Co., anticipates serious technology 
friction in the area of superconductors, for 
instance. Battery storage devices and elec- 
tromagnetic ship propelling systems based 
on superconductive technology now being 
studied actively by the private sector are 
considered sensitive military technology. 

Meanwhile, government officials involved 
in negotiating the revision of the science 
and technology pact say the agreement 
would not introduce big changes in the way 
research is done in Japan and how it is 
transferred from the country, because 
Japan does not intend to introduce new leg- 
islation to control the outflow of technology 
specifically on the basis of national security. 

“The new pact confirms the practice that 
has been going on in Japan and the U.S.,“ 
says Seigi Hinata, director at the science di- 
vision of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
Another official at the Science and Technol- 
ogy Agency says the pact’s primary objec- 
tive is to promote the development and dif- 
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fusion of technology, but that it includes a 
clause that, in exceptional cases with na- 
tional security implications, the two nations 
should abide by their respective domestic 
laws. 

Shimura, however, says the pact should be 
considered in connection with the recent 
Japan-U.S. consent to strengthen the agree- 
ment on defense patent rights, under which 
Japan is obliged to uphold the secrecy of 
military technology patents in Japan that 
are held in confidence by order of the U.S. 
Pentagon. 

“The most probable outcome of the con- 
cession in the latest negotiations is that 
Japan will simply have to comply with U.S. 
requests for strengthening control over 
technology transfer in the future,” he said. 
He reasoned that Japan’s bargaining power 
in negotiations with the U.S. is weak, be- 
cause of its special status—being placed 
under the military umbrella of the U.S. 

I think we have reason to question 
such a pact, that we could depend on 
such a pact and that the secrets would 
be retained within the boundaries of 
the two countries because of friend- 
ship. We have seen other signs that 
this is not true. 

It points out also that the new pact 
confirms the practice that has been 
going on in Japan and the United 
States, namely, that in science and 
technology the pact’s primary objec- 
tive is to promote the development 
and diffusion of technology, but that 
it includes a clause that in exceptional 
cases with national security implica- 
tions, the two nations should abide by 
their respective domestic laws. That, 
of course, raises big questions in this 
country. 

This points up one other item, Mr. 
Speaker, in connection with the De- 
fense authorization bill which are con- 
sidering on the floor this week, 
namely, of stopping the sale of the 
Aegis missile cruiser to Japan, or at 
least make it impossible for them to 
have the technology at hand by giving 
them the technology and then letting 
them build the ship parts so that they 
would have to get into the technololgy 
early on and would be able to reverse 
engineering. We have seen here in 
some of the articles that I have read 
about how clever they are in reverse 
engineering. We must protect what we 
have, at least at this point, what has 
not been stolen from us already or 
taken from us. 

I would hope that when Chairman 
BENNETT’s amendment on the Defense 
authorization bill concerning the 
Aegis is brought up on the floor that 
my colleagues will support it. 

Once again, I just want to point out 
that this technology is very, very vital 
to the United States of America. 


ACID RAIN LEGISLATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Vermont [Mr. JEFFORDS] 
is recognized for 60 minutes. 
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Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. Speaker, it was 
only a few moments ago that we had 
the honor of listening to the Prime 
Minister of our neighbor to the north, 
Mr. Mulroney. I found myself quite in- 
spired by the gentleman and inspired 
by his remarks. I would like to talk 
and comment on two of the issues 
which he brought up. First of all, I 
would like to take a look at his com- 
ments on acid rain and then, second, 
talk about the Canadian Trade Agree- 
ment. 

I would like to reiterate his note of 
urgency on this issue, because it’s time 
for this Congress to deal head on with 
this devastating environmental prob- 
lem. Our lakes and streams and trees 
can wait no longer for relief from the 
highly acidic precipitation that bathes 
them in death and destruction. 

We are doing everything we can to clean 
up our own act—we have concluded agree- 
ments with our provinces to reduce acid rain 
emissions in Eastern Canada to half their 
1980 levels by the year 1994. But that is 
only half the solution—because the other 
half of our acid rain comes across the 
border, directly from the United States, fall- 
ing upon our forests, killing our lakes, soil- 
ing our cities. 

The one thing acid rain does not do is dis- 
criminate. It is despoiling your environment 
as inexorably as it is ours. It is damaging 
your environment from Michigan to Maine, 
and threatens marine life on the Eastern 
Seaboard. 

It is a rapidly escalating ecological tragedy 
in this country as well. Just imagine the 
damage to tourism and recreation; to timber 
stands and fishing streams; to your precious 
heritage—if this is not stopped. 

We acknowledge responsibility for some of 
the acid rain that falls in the United States, 
and by the time our program reaches pro- 
jected targets, our export of acid rain to the 
U.S. will have been cut by an amount in 
excess of 50 percent. We ask nothing more 
than this from you. 

I was appalled to read in today’s 
paper that, at a time when we are 
pushing hard for Congress to reduce 
acid rain pollution, our negotiators in 
Geneva are pushing hard to increase 
it. This is unacceptable and uncon- 
scionable. We should be achieving fur- 
ther reductions in these emissions— 
not increasing emissions. 

Last year we extended the Clean Air 
Act deadlines to give us time to work 
out solutions and still address the 
issue in this session of Congress. Let’s 
get on with it. 

In the last century, underground 
coal miners, afraid of being killed by 
poisonous gases without warning, 
placed canaries in their mines. They 
knew that if the fragile bird became 
silent and died, then their lives, too, 
were in jeopardy. At that point, the 
time for debate and passed. 

Our dead and dying trees and our 
dead and dying lakes are the canaries 
of this generation on this issue. It 
should be obvious to us all—the time 
for this debate, too, has passed. We 
need to act now. 
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We cannot rightfully call ourselves a 
world leader on an issue as important 
as this if we are leading no one. We 
have the opportunity, both here and 
in Geneva, to make historic headway 
in curbing acid rain. Let’s do it, and 
stop studying whether we should. 

It should not be up to Canada’s 
Prime Minister to have to implore this 
Congress to do something about a pol- 
lution problem that is hurting both 
our countries. We ourselves should be 
doing something, and I would urge all 
my colleagues to support legislation 
that is pending that would address 
this problem. 

Prime Minister Mulroney’s call for 
cooperative action certainly has a 
precedent in other areas. Just recent- 
ly, as the Prime Minister himself 
pointed out, our two countries negoti- 
ated the United States-Canadian Free 
Trade Agreement—an agreement that 
could greatly benefit the economies of 
both Canada and the United States. 

The agreement would send a strong 
message to the rest of the world that 
we are serious about free trade and 
that we are willing to act to encourage 
trade with our friends who feel the 
same. 

The free trade agreement is an im- 
portant and historic step toward ex- 
panding international trade and re- 
moving trade barriers. We've all heard 
the statistics—125 billion dollars’ 
worth of goods traded between our 
two countries in 1986 alone. The 
bottom line is a long-term commit- 
ment to free trade by the two largest 
trading partners in the history of the 
world. 

And you know what? The Europeans 
and the Japanese are nervous. In fact, 
many countries that openly use unfair 
trade practices are nervous because 
the United States and Canada will be 
in a strong position to challenge their 
unfair trade practices during the Uru- 
guay round of the GATT. 

Underlying the United States- 
Canada Free Trade Agreement is a 
certain sense of confidence about our 
country’s ability to compete in the 
global marketplace. We have the con- 
fidence to say to the world that we can 
compete—not just hold our own but 
expand—in a global marketplace free 
of restrictive trade barriers. 


o 1810 


REPORT ON RESOLUTION PRO- 
VIDING FOR FURTHER CON- 
SIDERATION OF H.R. 4264, NA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE AUTHORIZA- 
TION ACT, FISCAL YEAR 1989 


Mr. MOAKLEY, from the Commit- 
tee on Rules, submitted a privileged 
report (Rept. No. 100-590) on the reso- 
lution (H. Res. 436) providing for the 
further consideration of the bill (H.R. 
4264) to authorize appropriations for 
the fiscal year 1989 amended budget 
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request for military functions of the 
Department of Defense and to pre- 
scribe military personnel levels for 
such department for fiscal year 1989, 
to amend the National Defense Au- 
thorization Act for fiscal years 1988 
and 1989, and for other purposes, 
which was referred to the House Cal- 
endar and ordered to be printed. 


TENTH ANNIVERSARY OF NA- 
TIONAL CONSUMER COOPERA- 
TIVE BANK 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. WYLIE] is rec- 
ognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Speaker, this year 
marks the 10th anniversary of the 
chartering of the National Consumer 
Cooperative Bank. It seems only yes- 
terday that George Dunlop, Frank 
Sollars, Frank Lair, and Carl Stitzline 
came to Washington to sell me on the 
idea which resulted in legislation cre- 
ating the National Consumer Coopera- 
tive Bank. Later on I was invited by 
the then CEO of Nationwide Insur- 
ance Cos, Dean Jeffers, to have lunch 
with him, John Fisher, the present 
CEO, George Dunlop, Frank Sollars, 
and Dick Bull for another discussion 
on the subject. I was told the chair- 
man of the House Banking Committee 
Henry Reuss and Congressman St 
GERMAIN would put in legislation to 
create the bank, if I would go on as a 
cosponsor and help work for its pas- 
sage. They sensed that my putting in 
the bill without the help of Reuss and 
St GERMAIN would not enhance the 
prospect of success in passing legisla- 
tion. Also, they wanted it to have a bi- 
partisan flavor. The House finally 
passed the bill by a vote of 199 to 198, 
so it can be said my vote made the dif- 
ference. Of course, 198 others could 
say the same. 

In the Senate, majority leader 
ROBERT ByrpD was, of course, crucial. 
But so was the support of minority 
leader HOWARD BAKER and Bos DOLE. 

After the bill was signed into law, 
President Carter sent up his list of 
names for confirmation as directors of 
the bank board. But one name was 
missing—Frank Sollars. Senator RICH- 
ARD LUGAR helped us by holding up 
proceedings until we could add two 
more places on the Board—one of 
which went to Frank Sollars. 

Then we went through the David 
Stockman milestone. He didn’t like the 
bank and axed it in the budget. With 
the help of 19 other Republicans we 
got some money to continue the bank 
until a proposal to privitize the bank 
was made attractive. 

There were many more heroes but 
one of its biggest heroes, Frank Sol- 
lars, is stepping aside as chairman of 
the bank. He is being honored in 
Washington this week for making one 
of the most unique experiments of its 
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kind a success. At my request, Gersh 
Gershater has sent me a paper on the 
National Cooperative Bank which I 
would refer to at this point. He writes: 
“Today, the bank—now known as the 
National Cooperative Bank [NCB]—is 
a private, cooperatively owned finan- 
cial institution, providing commercial 
banking services to cooperative busi- 
nesses throughout the United States 
and its territories. 

A few years ago, an account officer 
at a regular commercial bank charac- 
terized the NCB as a bank that did not 
take deposits or open checking ac- 
counts, as a financial institution that 
made loans but did not borrow money, 
as an entity established by an act of 
Congress but not owned or managed 
by the Federal Government, and final- 
ly, as a bank that dealt only with coop- 
eratives. 

True enough. NCB’s enthusiasm for 
the cooperative form of business 
makes good economic sense, in large 
part because of the valuable contribu- 
tions that co-ops make to the standard 
of living in the United States. The co- 
operative businesses being financed by 
NCB are every bit as sound and eager 
for success as are the publicly owned, 
profit-oriented companies, in fact, 
many co-ops strive for even higher 
goals, because their members sense 
that they are more in control of their 
own future. 

Recognizing the difficulties that 
consumer organizations, urban groups, 
and community-development institu- 
tions sometimes experienced in obtain- 
ing credit from traditional sources— 
commercial bankers often considered 
them to be relatively risky custom- 
ers—the Congress acted, in August 
1978, to authorize creation of the Na- 
tional Consumer Cooperative Bank. 

The NCCB was intended to benefit 
consumers, and the $300 million in 
seed capital needed to get loan pro- 
grams started was provided by the 
Federal Government over a 5-year 
span. 

This program, however, was by no 
means designed to be some sort of 
“give-away” of Federal dollars—quite 
the contrary. Loans are made at inter- 
est rates prevailing in the financial 
markets, on a sound business basis. 

This was an important act not-for- 
profit cooperatives were not author- 
ized to borrow from the Small Busi- 
ness Administration and needed a 
lending source suited for their require- 
ments. Under the charter of the Na- 
tional Consumer Cooperative Bank, it 
could lend only to cooperatives—ex- 
cluding credit unions and mutual sav- 
ings banks—that demonstrated an 
ability to repay borrowed funds. 

An interesting feature of the ena- 
bling legislation of 1978 was the re- 
quirement that co-ops borrowing from 
the bank would have to buy shares in 
it, so that in time the startup money 
provided by the Federal Government 
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would be repaid and the bank would 
be privatized. The Federal Govern- 
ment has until 2 a.m. to report been 
repaid-every cent. 

In examining the establishment and 
early history of the bank, we must 
credit several sources. 

The original concept of a bank that 
would raise money for loans, through 
the sale of bonds, debentures, and 
notes, was developed in the early 
1970’s by the Cooperative League of 
the USA, since then renamed the Na- 
tional Cooperative Business Associa- 
tion. 

A name important in those early, 
conceptual days is that of Frank Sol- 
lars, from Washington Court House, 
OH. As a farmer, a banker, and 
member of the board of directors of 
both the Cooperative League and the 
Nationwide Insurance Co., Mr. Sollars 
had long understood the need for a fi- 
nancial services institution that would 
provide loans to qualified consumer 
cooperatives, coupled with technical 
assistance and advice and special fund- 
ing arrangements for cooperatives 
reaching out to low-income people. 

Mr. Sollars’ contributions to the 
campaign for a National Cooperative 
Bank were considerable. He helped 
forge a coalition of 240 labor, coopera- 
tive, and public interest groups that 
planned strategy and coordinated tes- 
timony before the appropriate House 
and Senate committees, in behalf of 
the proposed legislation. 

Following enactment of the bill into 
law—President Carter signed it on 
August 20, 1978—Frank Sollars 
chaired a 34-member bank implemen- 
tation committee organized by the Co- 
operative League to insure smooth im- 
plementation of the new law. 

The overriding intent from the be- 
ginning was thoughtful, precise design 
of the new institution, to assure the 
effective provision of credit and tech- 
nical assistance to not-for-profit coop- 
erative enterprises whose ownership 
and control lay with their member- 
users. In practice, the bank would act 
neither as a commercial bank nor as a 
savings institution, and it would pro- 
vide financial services to groups, not to 
individuals. 

By early 1981, when the bank had 
been in operation for a couple of 
years, it became increasingly evident 
that the time was ripe to get the bank 
off the Federal budget and proceed 
with the privatization envisaged in its 
original charter. 

This was a quite difficult and com- 
plicated process—one in which Con- 
gressman CHALMERS P. WYLIE played a 
part, along with the distinguished 
chairman of the House Banking, Fi- 
nance, and Urban, Affairs Committee, 
Fernand St Germain, of Rhode Island. 
“Privatization,” of course meant con- 
version to full cooperative ownership, 
in which every tie between the bank 
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and the Federal Government was to be 
severed. Simply stated, the bank was 
to be wholly private, in fact as well as 
in name. 

This proved to be an arduous, de- 
manding, and intricate process. Con- 
gressman WYLIE, who ws working with 
the administration commented at the 
time, that “the process was a little 
more complicated than anyone had 
anticipated”—perhaps a masterpiece 
of understatement Hershater writes. 

There was a huge array of questions 
that needed to be resolved: should a 
privatized co-op bank be exempt from 
State and local taxes? Who would be 
responsible to audit and examine such 
a bank? Should it be permitted to 
issue tax-exempt bonds? And a 
number of others questions debated at 
great length. 

Finally, broad agreement was 
reached on how privatization of the 
bank was to be implemented. Included 
in the agreement were a number of 
key provisions: 

Shares would be converted to notes; 

Shareholders would elect 12 of the 
15-member board—the President 
would appoint the remaining three; 

The bank would be taxed under Fed- 
eral cooperative statutes and exempt 
from State and local taxes, except 
property taxes; 

The bank would not have to pay 
market interest until 1990 on class “A” 
notes that would mature on December 
31, 2020; 

Authority to sell shares would be 
broadened to include all public and 
private investors; 

And audits and examinations would 
be conducted by the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration and the Government Ac- 
counting Office. 

After long consultations and many 
ups and downs Congressman ST GER- 
MAIN Called it a “perils of Pauline” 
serial—the legislation authorizing the 
privatization to bank and defining the 
bank’s charter was approved by the 
Congress and signed by President 
Reagan. 

On December 31, 1981, the National 
Cooperative Bank became officially 
privatized, totally owned by its cooper- 
ative shareholders. This was truly a 
first. 

Special recognition should be given 
to John McLaughry who was then 
serving as Senior Policy Adviser at the 
White House. He summarized very 
well the true meaning of the privatiza- 
tion process. He said, “The bank, in- 
stead of being a beggar, now will be a 
banker. It will justify its loans. It has 
a substantial endowment that ought 
to be enough to cover the extra risks 
of loans to new co-ops or unproven 
borrowers. There weren’t any losers in 
this deal.” 

Those were prophetic words. Today, 
the National Cooperative Bank—for 
the past 5 years under the dynamic 
leadership of President Thomas C. 
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Condit, an executive of significant na- 
tional banking experience and reputa- 
tion—is the leading source of credit for 
the Nation’s consumer, producer, and 
housing cooperatives. The bank’s oper- 
ations are conducted by a strong pro- 
fessional management team experi- 
enced in cooperative financing, bank- 
ing, and financial management. In 
Tom Condit’s words, “The bank is in 
excellent financial condition * * * it 
can and will continue to play a very 
major role in financing cooperatives.” 

The scope of the bank’s operations 
has broadened noticeably in recent 
years. As a full-service commercial fi- 
nancial institution, the NCB offers an 
array of services comparable to banks 
across the country, plus specialized 
services designed with cooperatives in 
mind. 

The bank can provide commercial 
and real estate loans, can arrange for 
special investment and developmental 
funding, and can structure a financial 
credit package to suit its clients’ spe- 
cific needs. 

For example, one element of the 
bank, the Commercial Lending Group, 
extends term loans for major capital 
expenditures involving plant machin- 
ery and leasehold improvements, re- 
volving loans to provide credit during 
expanded funding periods, letters of 
credit, and lines of credit to finance 
short-term businesses fluctuations. 

Cooperatives that have utilized 
these services—from Anchorage to Or- 
lando—include manufacturers, whole- 
sale florists, employee-owned business- 
es operating under the employee stock 
ownership plan [ESOP’s], food whole- 
salers, health maintenance organiza- 
tions, cable systems, shared service co- 
operatives such as hospitals and credit 
unions, consumer-owned cooperative 
corporations, native American and 
tribal-owned businesses, and others. 

Similarly, the bank’s business devel- 
opment division works to investigate 
new markets for the bank and its sub- 
sidiaries and to devise new products 
and services. These activities promote 
the growth of the bank itself and en- 
hance the number and quality of coop- 
erative businesses. 

The services provided by the busi- 
ness development division—application 
of the cooperative model, investment 
advisory services, financial consulting, 
and technical assistance—have been of 
great help to such cooperative growth 
industries as retirement housing, child 
care, health care, telecommunications, 
cooperative commercial real estate, 
and employee-owned businesses 
[ESOP’s]. 

The bank also operates through sev- 
eral subsidiaries. The NCB Business 
Credit Corporation, for example, is 
earmarked to provide specialized cor- 
porate financial support for the coop- 
erative marketplace. 

The corporation augments other 
bank lending activities through such 
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activities as asset-based lending, leas- 
ing, project financing, public and pri- 
vate debt placement, factoring, and 
mergers and acquisitions—especially 
employee-owned business transactions. 

By using the Business Credit Corp., 
cooperatives can acquire upgraded 
data processing hardware, state-of-the- 
art medical analysis equipment, or a 
fleet of tractor-trailers. In this way, 
the corporation’s cooperative custom- 
ers fill their business needs, while con- 
currently reducing their cost-of-funds. 
Through creative lease arrangements, 
the corporation helps its customers 
benefit from available tax advantages 
that would otherwise not be possible. 

Another bank subsidiary that per- 
forms specialized functions is the NCB 
Mortgage Corp., the mortgage banking 
arm of the bank’s real estate group, 
serving all real estate loans originated 
by the bank and the Share Loan Serv- 
ice Corp. [SLSC]. In addition, the 
NCB Mortgage Corp. acts as the con- 
duit for the sale of bank and Share 
Loan Service Corp. loans to secondary 
market investors, including the Feder- 
al National Mortgage Association 
(‘Fannie Mae’’], the Federal Home 
Loan Mortgage Corporation I“ Freddie 
Mac“ J. Merrill Lynch Capital Markets, 
and Morgan Stanley Capital, Inc. 

This ability to access secondary cap- 
ital markets effectively, and to service 
cooperative loans efficiently, uniquely 
positions the NCB Mortgage Corp. as 
the leading mortgage banker in coop- 
erative real estate. 

The Share Loan Service Corp. just 
referred to is a cooperatively owned 
corporation that provides financing to 
individual members of housing coop- 
eratives. The National Cooperative 
Bank is a minority shareholder in the 
Share Loan Service Corp. and man- 
ages its affairs through a contract 
with the corporation’s board of direc- 
tors. 

The Share Loan Service Corp. con- 
tinues to expand its retail network of 
eight State and the District of Colum- 
bia correspondent agents actively in- 
volved in providing financing to exist- 
ing and new cooperative housing 
buyers. The corporation can originate 
loans from a minimum of $15,000 to a 
maximum of $2 million. SLSC has a 
full range of adjustable and fixed-rate 
products to serve individual buyer 
needs. 

Another important subsidiary of the 
bank is the NCB Capital Corp., which 
does all borrowing on the bank’s 
behalf, in both national and interna- 
tional money markets. This corpora- 
tion augments the funds gained 
through the investment practices of 
the bank’s main financial division and 
is responsible for maintaining the Na- 
tional Cooperative Bank’s presence in 
money centers throughout the world. 

Mr. Speaker, there is much more 
that could be said about the National 
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Cooperative Bank and the vital role 
that it plays in the cooperative com- 
munity of America. Suffice it at this 
point to observe that the bank’s record 
since 1982 argues persuasively that it 
represents a textbook case of privat- 
ization of a Federal agency, in an ex- 
ceptionally competent and praisewor- 
thy fashion. 

If one may paraphrase Voltaire, ‘‘If 
the National Cooperative Bank did not 
exist, we would have to invent it.” 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, it is useful to 
project into the 1990’s the bank’s 
probable posture and scope of oper- 
ations. 

The bank expects to have $500 mil- 
lion in loans outstanding to coopera- 
tives by 1990 and to be servicing an ad- 
ditional $500 million of cooperative 
loans sold to institutional investors. 

Cooperative ventures take many 
forms. In the 1990's economic realities 
will move organizations and individ- 
uals in this country toward increased 
need for some form of “cooperative” 
arrangement to respond to the chal- 
lenges associated with rapidly shifting 
markets, new competition, and endless 
technological change. 

At the same time, employee-owned 
businesses [ESOP’s] and groups of 
tenants purchasing their homes 
through cooperative associations mean 
that more and more of our citizens will 
have the opportunity to participate 
fully in the American economy. 

The National Cooperative Bank is an 
organization in which we can all take 
pride. It is accomplishing the impor- 
tant goals we set for it, while at the 
same time accepting and thriving 
under the disciplines placed on it by 
the private capital markets. 

Mr. Speaker, the National Coopera- 
tive Bank is a classic example of the 
success of the American free-enter- 
prise system. I want to extend person- 
al congratulations to all those in 
Washington this week for the annual 
meeting of the National Cooperative 
Bank. And to say you are persons of 
vision. It was a pleasure to be associat- 
ed and work with you in this exciting 
venture. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Duncan (at the request of Mr. 
MICHEL), from Tuesday, April 26 until 
an indefinite period, on account of 
medical reasons. 

Mr. Jacoss (at the request of Mr. 
Jacoss), for April 28 and 29, on ac- 
count of family problems. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to address the House, following the 
legislative program and any special 
orders heretofore entered, was granted 
to: 
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(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Baker of Louisiana) to 
revise and extend their remarks and 
include extraneous material:) 

Mr. WYLIE, for 60 minutes, today. 

Mr. McEwen, for 5 minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Gray of Illinois) to revise 
and extend their remarks and include 
extraneous material:) 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI, for 5 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. GONZALEZ, for 60 minutes, on 
April 29. 

Mr. GonzaLez, for 60 minutes, on 
May 2. 

Mr. Annunzio, for 60 minutes, on 
May 3. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to revise and extend remarks was 
granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Baker of Louisiana) and 
to include extraneous matter:) 

Mr. LUJAN. 

Mr. WELDON. 

Mr. LENT. 

Mr. GREEN. 

Mr. Crane in two instances. 

Mr. GEKAS. 

Mr. GOODLING. 

Mr. RITTER. 

Mr. Rowtanp of Connecticut in two 
instances. 

Mr. HYDE. 

Mr. DioGuarnr in four instances. 

Mrs. Jounson of Connecticut. 

Mr. MCDADE. 

Mrs. MORELLA. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Gray of Illinois) and to 
include extraneous matter:) 

Mr. KANJORSKI. 

HOYER. 

Downey of New York. 
WOLPE. 

SIKORSEI. 


FLORIO. 

Lantos in two instances. 
MATSUI. 

COLEMAN of Texas. 
RANGEL. 
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ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS SIGNED 


Mr. ANNUNZIO, from the Commit- 
tee on House Administration, reported 
that that committee had examined 
and found truly enrolled bills and 
joint resolutions of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 2139. An act for the relief of John H. 
Teele; 

H.R. 3971. An act to establish procedures 
to implement the Convention on the Civil 
Aspects of International Child Abduction, 
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done at The Hague on October 25, 1980, and 
for other purposes; 

H.J. Res. 421. Joint resolution designating 
May 1988 as “National Digestive Disease 
Awareness Month”; 

H.J. Res. 508, Joint resolution designating 
May 1988 as Older Americans Month”; and 

H.J. Res. 541. Joint resolution commend- 
ing the State of Israel and its people on the 
occasion of the fortieth anniversary of the 
reestablishment of the independent State of 
Israel. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 6 o’clock and 35 minutes 
p.m.), under its previous order, the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Thursday, April 28, 1988, at 10 a.m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker's table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


3488. A letter from the Deputy Secretary 
of Defense, urging action on legislation pro- 
posed earlier this year to provide additional 
flexibility to solve the problems the Depart- 
ment is facing in the military personnel and 
operation and maintenance appropriations; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

3489. A letter from the Director, Defense 
Security Assistance Agency, transmitting 
notification of the Department of the 
Army’s proposed letter(s) of offer to Saudi 
Arabia for Defense Articles estimated to 
cost $50 million or more (Transmittal No. 
88-18), pursuant to 10 U.S.C. 118; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

3490. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Air Force, transmitting a copy of the de- 
tailed unit cost report which addresses the 
increase in cost by more than 15 percent 
over the baseline unit cost on the Titan IV 
Program on which notification was previ- 
ously forwarded (Ex. Com. No. 3219), pursu- 
ant to 10 U.S.C. 2431(b)(3)(A); to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

3491. A letter from the General Counsel, 
Department of the Treasury, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to authorize 
appropriations for the U.S. Mint, for fiscal 
years 1989 and 1990, and for other purposes, 
pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 1110; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs. 

3492. A letter from the Auditor, District of 
Columbia, transmitting a copy of the report 
entitled, “Fiscal Year 1987 Annual Report 
on Advisory Neighborhood Commissions.” 
pursuant to D.C. Code section 47-117(d); to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

3493. A letter from the Chairman, Nation- 
al Commission on Libraries and Information 
Science, transmitting the 16th annual 
report of the activities of the Commission 
covering the period October 1, 1986 through 
September 30, 1987, pursuant to 20 U.S.C. 
1504; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

3494. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting reports from the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service and the Na- 
tional Park Service on the activities of the 
Youth Conservation Corps Program oper- 
ations in fiscal year 1987, pursuant to 16 
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U.S.C. 1705; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

3495. A letter from the Secretary of Edu- 
cation, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to amend the Education of the 
Handicapped Act to revise the procedures 
for making preschool grants to the States, 
to combine the authorities for projects serv- 
ing deaf-blind children and severely handi- 
capped children, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

3496. A letter from the Secretary of 
Labor, transmitting the Department's views 
on H.R. 1834; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

3497. A letter from the Assistant Adminis- 
trator, Environmental Protection Agency, 
transmitting information on the status of 
the final report on its review of emergency 
systems for monitoring, detecting, and pre- 
venting releases for extremely hazardous 
substances, advising that the formal review 
will be delayed until May, 1988, pursuant to 
42 U.S.C. 11005; to the Committee on 
Energy and Commerce. 

3498. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to permit the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission to utilize value based as- 
signments in awarding licenses for the use 
of the electromagnetic spectrum; to the 
Committee on Energy and Commerce. 

3499. A letter from the Director, Defense 
Security Assistance Agency, transmitting 
notification of the Department of the Air 
Force's proposed letter(s) of offer to Saudi 
Arabia for defense services estimated to cost 
$325 million (Transmittal No. 88-23), pursu- 
ant to 22 U.S.C. 2776(b); to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

3500. A letter from the Director, Defense 
Security Assistance Agency, transmitting 
notification of the Department of the 
Army’s proposed letter(s) of offer to Saudi 
Arabia for defense articles and services esti- 
mated to cost $500 million (Transmittal No. 
88-18), pursuant to 22 U.S.C. 2776(b); to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

3501. A letter from the Chairman, Nation- 
al Drug Policy Board, transmitting a report 
of the progress of the United States/Baha- 
mas Drug Interdiction Task Force, pursuant 
to 21 U.S.C. 801 nt;. to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

3502. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Legislative Affairs, trans- 
mitting copies of the original report of polit- 
ical contributions by Daniel Anthony 
O'Donohue, of Virginia, Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary-designate 
to the Kingdom of Thailand, and members 
of his family, pursuant to 22 U.S.C. 
3944 6b 62) to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

3503. A letter from the Administrator, 
Agency for International Development, 
transmitting the position of the Agency on 
H.R. 4049; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

3504. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Legislative Affairs, Agency for International 
Development, transmitting a report on new 
contracts having a total estimated cost or 
price in excess of $100,000 which the Agency 
entered into without competitive selection 
procedures during the period October 1, 
1986 to September 30, 1987, pursuant to 22 
U.S.C. 2394(a); to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

3505. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, transmitting a list of the reports issued 
by the General Accounting Office during 
March 1988, pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 719(h); to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 
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3506. A letter from the Chairman, Nation- 
al Transportation Safety Board, transmit- 
ting the Board's annual report of its activi- 
ties under the Freedom of Information Act 
during calendar year 1987, pursuant to 5 
U.S.C. 552(d); to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, 

3507. A letter from the Chairperson, Re- 
tirement Trust, Navy Resale and Services 
Support Office, Department of the Navy, 
transmitting the report for the 1986 plan 
year on the Navy Resale and Services Sup- 
port Office retirement plan, pursuant to 31 
U.S.C. 9503(a)(1)(B); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

3508. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary for Health, Public Health Service, De- 
partment of Health and Human Services, 
transmitting notification of a proposed new 
Federal records system, pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 
55 2a(0); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

3509. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Election Commission, transmitting a copy of 
the annual report of the Commission's com- 
pliance with the Government in the Sun- 
shine Act for calendar year 1987, pursuant 
to 5 U.S.C, 552b(j); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

3510. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Trade Commission, transmitting a copy of 
the annual report of the Commission’s com- 
pliance with the Government in the Sun- 
shine Act for calendar year 1987, pursuant 
to 5 U.S.C. 552b(j); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

3511. A letter from the Deputy Associate 
Director for Collection and Disbursements, 
Department of the Interior, transmitting 
notification of proposed refunds of excess 
royalty payments in OCS areas, pursuant to 
43 U.S.C. 1339(b); to the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs. 

3512. A letter from the Deputy Associate 
Director for Collection and Disbursement, 
Department of the Interior, transmitting 
notification of proposed refunds of excess 
royalty payments in OCS areas, pursuant to 
43 U.S.C. 1339(b); to the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs. 

3513. A letter from the Deputy Associate 
Director for Collection and Disbursements, 
Department of the Interior, transmitting 
notification of proposed refunds of excess 
royalty payments in OCS areas, pursuant to 
43 U.S.C. 1339(b); to the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs. 

3514. A letter from the Chairman, Penn- 
sylvania Avenue Development Corporation, 
transmitting the Corporation’s 1987 annual 
report: “The Second Decade—The Fifth 
Year”, pursuant to 40 U.S.C. 880(a); to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

3515. A letter from the Chief Justice of 
the United States transmitting amend- 
ments to the Federal Rules of Civil Proce- 
dure adopted by the Court, pursuant to 28 
U.S.C. 2072 (H.Doc. No. 100-185); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary and ordered to 
be printed. 

3516. A letter from the Chief Justice of 
the United States transmitting amendments 
to the Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure 
adopted by the Court, pursuant to 18 U.S.C. 
3771, 3772 (H.Doc. No. 100-186); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary and ordered to be 
printed. 

3517. A letter from the Chief Justice of 
the United States transmitting amendments 
to the Federal Rules of Evidence adopted by 
the Court, pursuant to 28 U.S.C. 2076 
(H.Doc. No. 100-187); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary and ordered to be printed. 

3518. A letter from the Director, Adminis- 
trative Office of the U.S. Courts, transmit- 
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ting the annual report on applications for 
court orders made to Federal and State 
courts to permit the interception of wire, 
oral, or electronic communications during 
calendar year 1987, pursuant to 18 U.S.C. 
2519(3); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3519. A letter from the Special Counsel, 
U.S. Merit Systems Protection Board, trans- 
mitting a copy of the report submitted by 
the Secretary of the Navy of his investiga- 
tion into allegations of mismanagement, 
abuse of authority and a danger to public 
health and safety at the Naval Weapons 
Center, China Lake, CA, pursuant to 5 
U.S.C. 1206(b)(5)(A); to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

3520. A letter from the Executive Secre- 
tary of Defense transmitting the Depart- 
ment’s report of procurement from small 
and other business firms for October 1987 
through February 1988, pursuant to 15 
U.S.C. 639(d); to the Committee on Small 
Business. 

3521. A letter from the Inspector General, 
Department of Health and Human Services, 
transmitting a copy of his report entitled, 
“Social Security Client Satisfaction: Fiscal 
Year 1988"; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

3522. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture transmitting the third quarterly 
commodity and country allocation table 
showing current programing plans for food 
assistance under titles I and III, for fiscal 
year 1988, pursuant to 7 U.S.C. 1736b(a); 
jointly, to the Committees on Agriculture 
and Foreign Affairs. 

3523. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, General Accounting Office, transmit- 
ting a report on the financial statements of 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
for the years ended December 31, 1987 and 
1986, and reports on the Corporation's 
system of internal accounting controls and 
its compliance with laws and regulations 
(GAO/AFMD-88-43; April 1988); jointly, to 
the Committees on Government Operations 
and Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. MILLER of California: Select Com- 
mittee on Children, Youth, and Families. 
Report on a generation in jeopardy: chil- 
dren and AIDS (Rept. 100-588). Pursuant to 
section 206 of House Resolution 12, referred 
to the Committees on Energy and Com- 
merce and Education and Labor, and or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. ROE: Committee on Science, Space, 
and Technology. H.R. 4419. A bill to author- 
ize appropriations for activities under the 
Federal Fire Prevention and Control Act of 
1974 (Rept. 100-589). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. PEPPER: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 436. A resolution providing for 
the further consideration of H.R. 4264, a 
bill to authorize appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1989 amended budget request for 
military functions of the Department of De- 
fense and to prescribe military personnel 
levels for such Department for fiscal year 
1989, to amend the National Defense Au- 
thorization Act for Fiscal Years 1988 and 
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1989, and for other purposes (Rept. 100- 
590). Referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTED BILLS 
SEQUENTIALLY REFERRED 


Under clause 5 of rule X, bills and 
reports were delivered to the Clerk for 
printing, and bills referred as follows: 

[Omitted from the Record of Apr. 26, 1988] 


Mr. UDALL: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 2806. A bill to amend 
the Federal Land Policy and Management 
Act of 1976 (43 U.S.C. 1701) to permit tem- 
porary use by Federal departments and 
agencies of public lands controlled by the 
Bureau of Land Management, Department 
of the Interior; with amendments; referred 
to the Committee on Armed Services for a 
period ending not later than May 20, 1988, 
for consideration of such provisions of the 
bill and amendments as fall within the juris- 
diction of that committee pursuant to 
clause 1(c), rule X (Rept. 100-587, Pt. 1). Or- 
dered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 
4 of rule XXII, public bills and resolu- 
tions were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. SCHULZE (for himself, Mr. 
CHENEY, Mr. SoLomon, Mr. MORRI- 
son of Washington, Mr. ARMEy, Mr. 
LAGOMARSINO, and Mr. McEwen): 

H.R. 4470. A bill to provide for Federal 
monetary awards payable to persons who 
provide information leading to the arrest 
and conviction of individuals for the unlaw- 
ful sale, or possession for sale, of a con- 
trolled substance or controlled substance 
analogue; to provide for incentive awards to 
States payable from certain funds arising 
from forfeitures under Federal drug laws; 
and to provide for the retirement of all U.S. 
notes of the denomination of $100 and their 
replacement with new notes in such denomi- 
nation; jointly, to the Committees on the 
Judiciary and Banking, Finance and Urban 
Affairs. 

By Mr. FASCELL (for himself, Mr. 
Bonker, Mr. Mica, Mr. BROOMFIELD, 
and Ms. SNowE): 

H.R. 4471. A bill to amend the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961 with respect to the ac- 
tivities of the Overseas Private Investment 
Corporation, to make supplemental authori- 
zations of appropriations for the Board for 
International Broadcasting, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. CRAIG (for himself, Mr. 
McEwen, and Mr. HUNTER): 

H.R. 4472. A bill to repeal certain provi- 
sions of law requiring the installation of 
transponders in all aircraft; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works and Transportation. 

By Mr. DOWNEY of New York (for 
himself, Mr. Jenkins, Mr. Russo, 
Mr. Matsui, Mr. Moopy, Mr. 
MRAZEK, Mr. HOCHBRUECKNER, Mrs. 
CoLLINS, Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. HATCHER, 
Mr. Moaxrey, Mr. Weiss, Mr. 
Dornan of California, Mr. DE LUGO, 
Mr. Morrison of Connecticut, Mr. 
LEHMAN of Florida, Mr. Lantos, Mr. 
Waxman, Mr. Bryant, Mr. WILSON, 
Mr. CAMPBELL, Mr. HALL of Ohio, Mr. 
LAGOMARSINO, Mr. SLATTERY, Mr. 
Towns, Mr. MARLENEE, Mr. WIL- 
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LIAMS, Ms. PELOSI, Mr. ATKINS, Mr. 
CLav. Mr. BUSTAMANTE, Mrs. BOXER, 
Mr. ERDREICH, Mr. Levine of Califor- 
nia, Mr. SHays, Mr. RICHARDSON, Mr. 
Lowry of Washington, Mr. PANETTA, 
Mr. GREEN, and Mr. BALLENGER): 

H.R. 4473. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 to exempt free lance 
authors, photographers, and artists from 
the capitalization rules added by the Tax 
Reform Act of 1986, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mrs. ROUKEMA: 

H.R. 4474. A bill to provide for an exten- 
sion of at least 1 year in H-1 visas for nurses 
whose visas expire between January 1, 1988, 
and September 30, 1989; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI: 

H.R. 4475. A bill to terminate the provi- 
sion permitting the sale of tax benefits by 
Alaska Native corporations; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. YOUNG of Alaska: 

H.R. 4476. A bill to amend title 28, United 
States Code; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL (for himself, Mr. 
AKAKA, Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. ASPIN, 
Mrs. BENTLEY, Mr. BEVILL, Mr. BLAZ. 
Mrs. Boxer, Mr. Brown of Colorado, 
Mr. Bunninc, Mr. CARDIN, Mr. Carr, 
Mr. CLARKE, Mr. CoELHO, Mr. DEFA- 
zio, Mr. DE Luco, Mr. Dicks, Mr. 
DONNELLY, Mr. Espy, Mr. FRENZEL, 
Mr. Fuster, Mr. Gray of Illinois, 
Mr. GREEN, Mr. GUARINI, Mr. HATCH- 
ER, Mr. HOCHBRUECKNER, Mr. 
Horton, Mr. JoHnson of South 
Dakota, Mr. Jones of North Caroli- 
na, Mr. Kueczka, Mr. Konnyv, Mr. 
KASTENMEIER, Mr. Lantos, Mr. 
LELAND, Mr. Manton, Mr. Martin of 
New York, Mr. McMILien of Mary- 
land, Mr. MILLER of California, Mr. 
MONTGOMERY, Mr. MRrazeK, Mr. 
Mourpnry, Mr. PANETTA, Mr. PICKETT, 
Mr. QuitteN, Mr. RaveneL, Mr. 
RICHARDSON, Mr. Roe, Mr. Saso, Mr. 
SCHUETTE, Mr. SHumway, Mr. 
Sxaces, Mr. Staccers, Mr. STRATTON, 
Mr. UDALL, Mr. VANDER JAGT, Mrs. 
Vucanovicn, Mr. WILson, Mr. WOLF, 
Mr. Wort Ley, Mr. Yarron, and Mr. 
Young of Florida): 

H.J. Res. 556. A joint resolution designat- 
ing January 20, 1989, as “National Skiing 
Day”; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. DARDEN (for himself, Mr. 
PuRSELL, Mr. ROBINSON, Mr. RA- 
VENEL, Mr. Fuster, Mr. Matsui, Mr. 
Towns, Mr. DE LA Garza, Mr. PARRIS, 
Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. SPENCE, Mr. 
GRANT, Mrs. PATTERSON, Mr. LEHMAN 
of Florida, Mrs. Roukema, Mr. Gray 
of Illinois, Mr. Smitru of Florida, Mr. 
GREEN, Mr. WoLr, Mr. WoRTLEY, Mr. 
Braz, Mrs. JoHnson of Connecticut, 
Mr. FOGLIETTA, Mr. HATCHER, Mr. 
FAUNTROY, Mr. FAWELL, Mr. KOLTER, 
Mrs. Boxer, Mr. BILBRAY, Mr, LEWIS 
of Georgia, Mr. Crockett, Mr, 
DEWINE, Mr. DEFAZIO, Mr. 
McGRaTH, Mr. Roe, Mr. Frost, Mr. 
ANNUNZIO, Mr. BIAGGI, Mr. JONES of 
North Carolina, Mr. LUNGREN, Mr. 
Fazio, Mr. Firppo, Mr. Evans, Mr. 


Rowtanp of Georgia, Mr. CARDIN, ` 


Mr. Henry, Mr. CALLAHAN, Mr. LAGO- 
MARSINO, Mr. VANDER JAGT, Mr. 
Horton, Mr. Jacoss, Mr. THOMAS of 
Georgia, Mr. MAzzoLI, Mr. RINALDO, 
Mr. ScHUETTE, Mr. LANCASTER, Mr. 
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JENKINS, Mr. MacKay, Mr. HuGHEs, 
Mr. VOLKMER, Mr. CHAPMAN, Mr. 
Dwyer of New Jersey, Ms. Oakar, 
Mr. EARLY, Mr. KOSTMAYER, Mr. 
MONTGOMERY, Mr. BRYANT, Mr. HAM- 
MERSCHMIDT, Mr. MRAZEK, and Mr. 
Ray): 

H.J. Res. 557. A joint resolution to desig- 
nate October 1988 as “National Down Syn- 
drome Month”; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


326. By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of Minnesota, rela- 
tive to the Employment Retirement Securi- 
ty Act; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

327. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Idaho, relative to new Federal 
solid waste regulations; to the Committee 
on Energy and Commerce. 

328. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Minnesota, relative to a pro- 
gram of national health insurance; to the 
Committee on Energy and Commerce. 

329. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Idaho, relative to the Forest 
Service policy of closing gates on unim- 
proved roads and trails on land under its ju- 
risdiction; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

330. Also, memorial of the General Assem- 
bly of the State of Georgia, relative to com- 
pensation for the services of Members of 
the U.S. Congress; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

331. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Idaho, relative to use taxes on 
interstate sales; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

332. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Alaska, relative to the budget 
of the U.S. Coast Guard; to the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

333. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Idaho, relative to the Federal- 
Aid Highway Program; to the Committee on 
Public Works and Transportation. 

334. Also, memorial of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the State of Oklahoma, rela- 
tive to requesting the Corps of Engineers to 
construct emergency bank protection works; 
to the Committee on Public Works and 
Transportation. 

335. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Minnesota, relative to stage 3 
aircraft; to the Committee on Public Works 
and Transportation. 

336. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Idaho, relative to nuclear 
power; to the Committee on Science, Space, 
and Technology. 

337. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Colorado, relative to diesel fuel 
for off-highway use; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

338. Also, memorial of the General Assem- 
bly of the State of Colorado, relative to na- 
tional demographic projects of the elderly; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

339. Also, memorial of the Senate of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, relative to 
the Budget Reconciliation Act of 1987; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

340. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Idaho, relative to diesel fuel 
excise taxes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 
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341. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Minnesota, relative to diesel 
fuel tax exemptions; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

342. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Minnesota, relative to farmer- 
owned reserve grains; jointly, to the Com- 
3 on Agriculture and Ways and 

eans. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 

Mr. CRAIG introduced a bill (H.R. 4477) 
for the relief of Mr. Wilhelm Jahn 
Schlechter, Mrs. Monica Pino Schlechter, 
Ingrid Daniela Schlechter, and Arturo 
David Schlechter; which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, spon- 
sors were added to public bills and res- 
olutions as follows: 


H.R. 592: Mr. Tauke, Mr. Wo.pe, Mr. 
Fuster, Mr. BARNARD, Mr. HATCHER, and Mr. 
McEwen. 

H.R. 1016: Mr. SOLOMON. 

H.R. 1201: Mr. BonKER. 

H.R. 1531: Mr. LIVINGSTON, Mr. SWINDALL, 
Mr. LEHMAN of Florida, and Mr. Coats. 

H.R. 1587: Mrs. COLLINS. 

H.R. 1638: Mr. SHays, Mr. APPLEGATE, Mr. 
GILMAN, and Mr. RAVENEL. 

H.R. 1663: Mr. BRENNAN and Mr. McCLos- 
KEY. 

H.R. 1782: Mr. Brooks. 

H.R. 1810: Mr. Young of Alaska. 

H.R. 2181: Mr. SCHUETTE, Mr. VANDER 
JAGT, and Mr. MARLENEE. 

H.R. 2509: Mr. MAVROULES, Mr. Kansor- 
SKI, Mr. Saxton, Mr. VENTO, and Mr. 
SKAGGS. 

H.R. 2667: Mr. Lewis of Georgia. 

H.R. 2676: Mr. OBERSTAR. 

H.R. 2762: Mr. COELHO, Ms. SLAUGHTER of 
New York, and Mr. FLAKE. 

H.R. 2800: Mr. LEHMAN of California, Mr. 
CLEMENT, and Mr. DANNEMEYER. 

H.R. 2854: Mr. Forp of Michigan. 

H.R. 2883: Mr. LAGOMARSINO. 

H.R. 3044: Mr. SIKORSKI. 

H.R. 3071: Mr. DE LUGO. 

H.R. 3119: Mr. Sur of Texas and Mr. 
VENTO. 

H.R. 3133: Mr. Morrison of Connecticut 
and Mr. BRYANT. 

H.R. 3175: Mr. Bryant and Mr. KOLTER. 

H.R. 3215: Mr. SMITH of New Hampshire. 

H.R. 3241: Mr. LELAND. 

H.R. 3314: Mr. Crockett, Mr. Towns, Mrs. 
Boxer, Mr. GUARINI, Mr. SHaw, Mr. WHEAT, 
Mr. ORTIZ, Mr. Owens of New York, and 
Mr. Leaca of Iowa. 

H.R. 3334: Mr. Upton, Mr. Moopy, Mr. 
BRYANT, and Mrs. BYRON. 

H.R. 3351: Mr. FIELDS. 

H.R. 3363: Mr. Owens of New York. 

H.R. 3382: Mr. Evans. 

H.R. 3390: Mr. SMITH of New Hampshire, 
Mr. Baz, Mr. HerGer, and Mr. Mack. 

H.R. 3445: Mr. Bontor of Michigan, Mr. 
TAUKE, and Mr. MICHEL. 

H.R. 3490: Mr. DIOGUARDI. 

H.R. 3501: Mrs. JOHNSON of Connecticut. 

H.R. 3593: Ms. PELOSI, Mr. KosTMAYER, 
and Mr. DE LUGO. 

H.R. 3603: Mr. Bruce. 

H.R. 3619: Mr. FOGLIETTA. 

H.R. 3628: Mr. BapHam, Mr. Gray of Ili- 
nois, Mr. DURBIN, Mr. SMITH of New Hamp- 
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shire, Mr. Swirt, Mr. Harris, Mr. ROWLAND 
of Georgia, Mr. Dowpy of Mississippi, and 
Mr. Jonnson of South Dakota. 

H.R. 3703: Mr. Youne of Alaska. 

H.R. 3719: Mr. Rowianp of Connecticut, 
Mr. Lacomarstno, Mrs. KENNELLY, Mrs. 
Boxer, Mr. Bonror of Michigan, Mr. 
Stokes, Mr. McHucu, Mr. VENTO, Mr. 
SCHUETTE, Mr. GEJDENSON, Mr. BRYANT, Mr. 
BILIRAK IS. Mr. HALL of Ohio, Mr. HOPKINS, 
Mr. NEAL, Mr. Cooper, Mr. CONTE, Mr. Gray 
of Pennsylvania, Mr. SCHAEFER, Mr. KOST- 
MAYER, Mr. KILDEE, Mr. GORDON, Mr. STEN- 
HOLM, Mr. McEwen, Mr. Drxon, and Mr. 
MCCLOSKEY. 

H.R. 3769: Mrs. JoHNsoN of Connecticut. 

H.R. 3806: Mr. THomas of California, Mr. 
Innore, Mr. Hayes of Illinois, Mr. ANTHONY, 
Mr. JENKINS, Mr. UDALL, Mr. Towns, and 
Mr. BONKER. 

H.R. 3840: Mr. DONNELLY. 

H.R. 3873: Mr. Penny and Mr. STALLINGS. 

H.R. 3874: Mr. Penny, Mr. STALLINGS, and 
Mr. SHARP. 

H.R. 3892: Mr. Dwyer of New Jersey, Mr. 
AKAKA, and Mr. WELDON, 

H.R. 3907: Mr. Lowry of Washington, Mr. 
Ortiz, Mr. AuCorn, Ms. KAPTUR, and Mr. 
VALENTINE. 

H.R. 3969: Mr. Jones of North Carolina, 
Mr. RICHARDSON, Mr. NELSON of Florida. 
Mrs. Sarkı, and Mr. DE LUGO. 

H.R. 4040: Mr. Garcia, Mr. LEHMAN of 
California, Ms. PELOSI, Mr. RANGEL, Mr. 
PEPPER, Mr. Espy, Mr. Frost, Mr. Stupps, 
Mr. FOGLIETTA, Mr. KOLBE, Mr. pe Ludo. Mr. 
Mars, and Mr. AKAKA. 

H.R. 4044: Mr. GLICKMAN. 

H.R. 4066: Mr. McEwen and Mr. SOLARZ. 

H.R. 4071: Mr. DELLUMs. 

H.R. 4088: Mr. LIPINSKI. 

H.R. 4105: Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. 

H.R. 4107: Mr. BOEHLERT, Mr. BONKER, Mr. 
Espy, Mr. KILDEE, Mr. ORTIZ, Mr. PERKINS, 
Mr. RICHARDSON, and Mr. SoLARZ. 

H.R. 4111: Mr. Gray of Illinois, Mr. 
Evans, Mr. Dwyer of New Jersey, Mr. CHAP- 
MAN, and Mr. LELAND. 

H.R. 4114: Mrs. Boxer, Mr. Fauntroy, Mr. 
Cay, Mr. CHAPMAN, Mr. CoELHO, and Mr. 
Gray of Illinois. 

H.R. 4150: Mr. BORSKI, Mr. Mrume, Mr. 
ALEXANDER, Mr. TRAFICANT, Mr. WEISS, Mr. 
Bracer, Mr. WoRTLEY, Mr. MOLLOHAN, Mr. 
MatsuI, Mr. OBsERSTAR, Mr. Espy, Mr. 
Synar, Mr. Hayes of Louisiana, Mrs. CoL- 
LINS, Mr. ROWLAND of Georgia, Mr. FLAKE, 
Mr. LAFaLce, Mr. Roprno, Mr. Martin of 
New York, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. ROBERTS, Mr. 
Hopkins, Mr. BERMAN, Mr. TORRICELLI, Mr. 
GEJDENSON, Mr. McMILLEN of Maryland, 
Mr. KILDEE, Mrs. VUCANOVICH, Mr. BoNIOR 
of Michigan, Mr. Crockett, Mr. WYDEN, Mr. 
Bonker, Mr. Lowry of Washington, Mr. 
NiIkLsox of Utah, Ms. PELosI, Mr. Dwyer of 
New Jersey, Mr. CARDIN, Mr. LEHMAN of 
California, Mr. CLARKE, Mr. ENGLISH, Mr. 
Ortiz, Mr. McDape, Mr. Henry, Mr. WAT- 
KINS, Mr. Brown of California, Mr. DICKS, 
Mr. Upar, Mr. Sunita, Mr. THomas of Geor- 
gia, Mr. MADIGAN, Mr. Tauzin, Mr. LOTT, and 
Mrs. SAIKI. 

H.R. 4170: Mr. BARNARD, Mr. Burton of 
Indiana, Mr. Gorpon, Mr. HEFNER, Mr. 
Hutto, Mrs. Ltoyp, Mr. DONALD E. LUKENS, 
Mr. Mazzout, Mrs. Meyers of Kansas, Mr. 
NIELSON of Utah, Mr. PasHAYAN, Mr. ROBIN- 
son, Mr. Row .anp of Georgia, Mr. SCHAE- 
FER, and Mr. TRAXLER. 

H.R. 4189: Mr. CLEMENT and Mr. Hutro. 

H.R. 4218: Mr. Konnyu, Mr. Davis of Illi- 
nois, and Mr. NAGLE. 

H.R. 4304: Mr. Towns. 

H.R. 4309: Mr. GARCIA. 
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H.R. 4353: Mr. ACKERMAN, Mr. BIAGGI, 
Mrs. CoLLINS, Mr. Coyne, Mr. DeFazio, Mr. 
Evans, Mr. Fauntroy, Mr. Fazio, Mr. 
FRANK, Mr. Fuster, Mr. GINGRICH, Mr. 
Gray of Illinois, Mr. Lewis of Georgia, Mr. 
MARTINEZ, Mr. MURPHY, Mr. TRAFICANT, and 
Mr. LIPINSKI. 

H.R. 4364: Mr. PERKINS, Mr. BEvILL, and 
Mr. DE LUGO, 

H.R. 4434: Mr. SMITH of New Hampshire, 
Mr. GINGRICH, Mr. WALKER, Mr. BURTON of 
Indiana, Mr. KYL, Mr. DE Luco, and Mr. 
CRAIG, 

H.R. 4467: Mr. Epwarps of Oklahoma, Mr. 
SMITH of New Hampshire, Mr. Barton of 
Texas, Mr. Burton of Indiana, Mr. BAL- 
LENGER, Mr. DIOGUARDI, Mr. HERGER, Mr. 
GINGRICH, and Mr. WEBER. 

H.J. Res. 140: Mr. Srupps. 

H.J. Res. 289: Mr. Borskr and Mr. NICH- 
OLS. 

H.J. Res. 364: Mr. Davis of Illinois, Mrs. 
CoLrLINs, Mr. Bates, Ms. PELOSI, and Mr. 
HATCHER. 

H.J. Res. 422: Mr. DONALD E. LUKENS. 

H.J. Res. 469: Mr. WoLPE, Mr. MCMILLEN 
of Maryland, Mr. BERMAN, Mr. CARPER, Mr. 
LELAND, Mr. Dyson, Mr. Espy, Mr. RITTER, 
Mr. GREEN, Mr. Daus, Mr. HALL of Texas, 
Mr. CHAPMAN, Mr. CARDIN, Mr. Lowry of 
Washington, Mrs. Meyers of Kansas, Mr. DE 
LA GARZA, Mr. LEHMAN of California, Mrs. 
MOoRELLA, Mr. SCHEUER, Mr. QUILLEN, Mr. 
GREGG, Ms. Kaptur, Mr. Synar, and Mr. 
GONZALEZ. 

H.J. Res. 476: Mrs. Vucanovicn, Mr. Mav- 
ROULES, Mr. McCoLLUM, Mr. Bonror of 
Michigan, and Mr. BILBRAY. 

H.J. Res. 502: Mr. DICKINSON. 

H.J. Res. 509: Mr. HATCHER, Mr. HUGHES, 
Mr. EARLY, Mr. CHAPMAN, and Mr. SMITH of 
New Hampshire. 

H.J. Res. 524: Mr. DE Luco, Mr. McEwen, 
Mr. Garcia, and Mr. McMILLen of Mary- 
land, 

H.J. Res. 526: Mr. SMITH of New Hamp- 
shire. 

H.J. Res. 528: Mr. MRAZEK, Mr. HUGHES, 
Mr. DE Luco, and Mr. Hayes of Louisiana. 

H.J. Res. 534: Mr. HUGHES, Mr. Lacomar- 
SINO, Mr. CHAPMAN, Mr. LANCASTER, Mr. 
McEwen, and Mr. DAUB. 

H.J. Res. 542: Mr. Bonror of Michigan, 
Mr. Bracci, Mrs. Boxer, Mr. Fazio, Mr. 
Row.anp of Georgia, Mr. LAGOMARSINO, Mr. 
Grant, Ms. Kaptur, Mr. LEHMAN of Califor- 
nia, Mr. Manton, Mr. Savace, Mr. TALLON, 
Mr, Towns, Mr. SKELTON, Mr. QUILLEN, Mr. 
Hucues, Mr. Garcia, Mr. Horton, Mr. CHAP- 
MAN, Mr. Brown of Colorado, and Mr. 
MRAZEK. 

H. Con. Res. 19: Mr. Fauntroy. 

H. Con. Res. 194: Mr. BLILEY and Mr. ST 
GERMAIN. 

H. Con. Res. 280: Mr. Dyson, Mr. Lancas- 
TER, Mr. CHAPMAN, Mr. DeFazio, Mr. 
RANGEL, Mr. Garcta, Mr. BRYANT, Mrs. 
Boxer, and Mr. ScHEUER. 

H. Con. Res. 283: Mr. CHAPPELL, Mr. 
BapHaM, Mr. HATCHER, Mr. QUILLEN, Mr. 
WORTLEY, Mrs. Vucaxovich. Mr. BUNNING, 
Mr. Sotomon, Mr. STRATTON, Mr. BATEMAN, 
Mr. Saxton, Mr. SKELTON, Mr. Stump, Mr. 
Harris, and Mr, LIPINSKI. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of rule XXII, peti- 
tions and papers were laid on the 
Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 


159. By the Speaker: Petition of the coun- 
cil of the city of New York, NY, relative to 
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mass transit systems; to the Committee on 160. Also, petition of Joseph A. Williams, Veterans medical records; to the Committee 
Public Works and Transportation. Jr., Broken Arrow, Oklahoma, relative to on Veterans’ Affairs. 
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“NOTCH BABY” DILEMMA A 
LEGACY OF QUIRK IN SOCIAL 
SECURITY LAW 


HON. BILL GREEN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 27, 1988 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, many senior citi- 
zens around the country have expressed an 
interest in the Social Security “notch” issue, 
which resulted from legislation passed in 
1977. 

Over the years, | have had countless dis- 
cussions about the “notch” and the concerns 
of my constituents with the House Ways and 
Means Subcommittee on Social Security. Be- 
cause of the great confusion which has sur- 
rounded this issue, in 1986 then subcommit- 
tee Chairman Jim Jones requested that the 
General Accounting Office undertake a thor- 
ough study of the entire “notch” issue, includ- 
ing an analysis of its causes, a detailed review 
of its actual effects on beneficiaries and an 
examination of the financial implications of 
lessening or eliminating the “notch”. 

In late March, the General Accounting Of- 
fice’s review of the Social Security “notch” 
issue was completed. As individuals, organiza- 
tions, and Members of Congress review these 
findings, | would like to commend to my col- 
leagues and interested constituents a recent 
article by Michelle M. Murphy which appeared 
in the April 9, 1988 issue of Congressional 
Quarterly: 

LAWMAKERS Resist COSTLY “CORRECTION”: 
“NotcH BABY” DILEMMA A LEGACY OF 
QUIRK IN SOCIAL SECURITY Law 

(By Michelle M. Murphy) 

To 67-year-old Sidney Ulan of Walling- 
ford, Pa., the issue is straight-forward: He 
and his 72-year-old sister, Gertrude War- 
wick, earned almost the same amount of 
money during the 33 years they ran the 
menswear store they inherited from their 
parents. But he now gets $362 less each 
month from Social Security than she does. 

Something is wrong, Ulan believes. He 
wants Congress to fix it—and he'll say as 
much on April 14, when he appears before 
the House Ways and Means Social Security 
Subcommittee. 

That day, the panel will examine what 
some Iowa presidential-campaign organizers 
earlier this year dubbed “the issue from 
hell“: a quirk in Social Security law that af- 
fects Ulan and about 7 million other people 
born in the “notch” between 1917 and 1921. 
Because of the effect their birth date has on 
their Social Security benefits, they have 
become known as “notch babies.” 

CONFLICTING PERCEPTIONS 

The notch babies—and the main lobbying 
group promoting their cause, the controver- 
sial National Committee to Preserve Social 
Security and Medicare—argue that they are 
the victims of blatant discrimination by 


Congress and the Social Security Admini- 
tration. They say they are being deprived of 


thousands of dollars in benefits that they 
have coming to them. (National Committee, 
Weekly Report p. 778) 

“It’s a gross injustice,” said Ulan, who re- 
tired, with his sister, at the end of 1982 and 
now works part time in another menswear 
store in a Philadelphia suburb. “It’s a terri- 
ble thing they did. Millions of people out 
there are hurting—and believe me, if I 
didn’t have a part-time job, I'd be one of 
them.” 

But according to the Social Security Ad- 
ministration and other experts familiar with 
the notch, the issue is more one of percep- 
tion than of reality. 

A long-awaited General Accounting Office 
(GAO) report on the notch, released in the 
last week of March, buttresses their conten- 
tion. 

Although notch babies generally do get 
smaller monthly benefits than people with 
similar work histories who were born just 
before them, the GAO found that in most 
cases they get more—and never less—than 
similar retirees who are younger. The GAO 
also concluded that this situation is entirely 
in keeping with what Congress intended in 
1977 when it changed the Social Security 
formula to correct a dangerous flaw that at 
the time threatened to bankrupt the entire 
system. 

“The real problem is the people who are 
slightly older than the notch babies who are 
receiving windfall benefits because of [a] 
mistake in the Social Security computation 
formula,” said Robert M. Ball, the Social 
Security commissioner from 1962-73 who 
also served as a member of the 1982-83 com- 
mission on Social Security overhaul. ‘““With- 
out these ‘bonanza babies,’ there would be 
no notch.” 

Still, the perception of inequity—exagger- 
ated, some members of Congress believe, by 
scare tactics and inflammatory mailings 
sent by the National Committee—has been 
enough to fuel a controversy that has 
dogged legislators since 1983, when it was 
first aired in a letter to the columnist “Dear 
Abby,” herself a notch baby. 

“I don't believe that there has been an- 
other matter that I consistently receive so 
much mail on as this subject,” said Sen. 
Charles E. Grassley, R-Iowa, at a notch 
hearing conducted by the Senate Select 
Committee on Aging Feb. 22. 

Despite the attention, however, most law- 
makers have danced around the issue of 
“correcting” the notch through legislation. 
The reason is clear: the cost. 

“The bills that have been introduced 
are very expensive: The cost from 1988 to 
1996 ranges from $24 billion to more than 
$375 billion,” Michael Carozza, deputy com- 
missioner for policy and external affairs at 
the Social Security Administration, testified 
in February. “The only way to pay [for one 
of these proposals] would be to increase 
Social Security taxes or cut other benefits.” 

ORIGINS OF THE NOTCH 


The story of the notch babies really began 
in 1972, when lawmakers decided to formal- 
ize the ad hoc system of Social Security ad- 
justments they'd been using since the pro- 
gram’s inception. The automatic cost-of- 
living adjustments (COLAs) adopted that 


year as part of a new benefit formula took 
effect in 1975. 

But raging inflation quickly exposed a 
problem in the new calculation. Because the 
formula accounted for increases in both 
wages and prices, Social Security benefits 
were “overindexed”—that is, they were 
being boosted twice, and were therefore in- 
creasing by much more than Congress in- 
tended. 

For example, some retirees’ replacement 
rates—the percentage of pre-retirement 
income that an individual receives as Social 
Security benefits—soared to near 55 percent 
for some people, well above the 35-38 per- 
cent rates that had prevailed until that 
point. Had the trend continued, future retir- 
ees would have collected more in monthly 
retirement benefits than they had earned 
per month while working. 

“If left uncorrected, this flaw would have 
bankrupted the entire Social Security 
system,” wrote former Social Security sub- 
panel Chairman Rep. James R. Jones, D- 
Okla. (1973-87), in a September 1986 letter 
to his colleagues. It was Jones who commis- 
sioned the GAO notch report that was re- 
leased last month. 

To correct the problem, Congress in 1977 
adopted a new benefit formula for all people 
born after 1916. The purpose was to stabi- 
lize average replacement rates at a level 
about 5 to 10 percentage points below the 
rates being approached in 1977, and to 
shield them from the economic swings that 
had distorted benefits under the earlier for- 
mula. 

“We now have a benefit formula that’s 
pretty much independent of those kinds of 
variables,” said Carozza. “An average 
worker from now on gets a replacement rate 
of about 41 percent.” 

To cushion the impact on people who 
were beginning to retire in January 1979, 
when the new formula was first applied, 
Congress phased in the change for those 
born between 1917 and 1921. People born 
during that period were allowed to use 
either the new formula or a special transi- 
tion formula, whichever yielded the higher 
benefits. 

But there was another dilemma: What to 
do about those who were already collect- 
ing—and living on—the “windfall” benefits 
provided under the flawed 1972 formula? 
Taking money away from these benefici- 
aries, born between 1910 and 1916, seemed 
untenable, so Congress decided to let them 
continue enjoying their “bonanza.” 

This solution also had a catch: It is with 
these retirees that people born in the 1917- 
21 notch now compare their benefit 
checks—and not with those born after 1921, 
who did not have the option of using the 
transition formula. 

“If anything, [the notch babies] are treat- 
ed better, not worse, than those who come 
after them,” said Ball. “But they wanted to 
be compared with those who came before.” 

That argument does not go very far with 
notch babies like Sidney Ulan. He knows 
what he sees: Despite a very small differ- 
ence in their total taxable earnings during 
their careers—he earned $183,556.50, while 
his sister earned $185,531.41, about $1,975 


@ This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by a Member of the Senate on the floor. 
Matter set in this typeface indicates words inserted or appended, rather than spoken, by a Member of the House on the floor. 
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more—he collects $462 from Social Security 
each month, while Gertrude, a bonanza 
baby born in 1915, gets $824. 

“I think it’s understandable,” said Car- 
ozza. “Everybody wants to get the most that 
they can, and if there’s somebody who's get- 
ting more who’s in a similar situation, I 
think the natural response is to want what 
they’re getting. Even when intellectually 
you can make them understand how it hap- 
pened, they still feel cheated.” 

Indeed, the notch babies and their advo- 
cates say this difference in dollar benefits— 
not the replacement rate used by Social Se- 
curity—should be the focus of the debate. 

“The replacement rates are a mirage and 
gobbledygook being used by the Social Secu- 
rity Administration to hide the true impact 
of dollar amounts and benefits,” testified 
Allen Johnston, the National Committee's 
director of national grass-roots action, at 
the Senate hearing in February. 

But, according to the Social Security Ad- 
ministration, the replacement rate is what 
Congress attempted to stabilize with its 
1977 amendments. And, officials say it is the 
only true standard that can be used to ana- 
lyze an individual’s Social Security benefits, 
because it is a measure of a retiree's benefits 
compared with factors that are unique to 
him—including how much he earned and 
how long he worked, as well as when he was 
born. 


COSTLY SOLUTIONS 


Nevertheless, Ulan says he is cheered by 
recent indications of progress on the notch 
front. In addition to the two hearings this 
spring, he points to the various bills that 
have been introduced to “fix” the notch. “If 
it wasn’t a legitimate problem, why would 
there be all these bills to correct it?” he 
asked. These people aren't fools.” 

Although most of the measures offer a 
variation on the same theme—extending the 
transition period and providing some sort of 
compensation for the benefits the notch 
babies believe they have lost—the bill spon- 
sored by Sen. Terry Sanford, D-N.C. (S. 
1830), and Rep. Harold E. Ford, D-Tenn. 
(H.R. 3788), is seen as having the best 
chance, albeit a slim one. Their bill is con- 
sidered a compromise between what the 
notch babies originally requested and what 
some lawmakers are willing to consider. Its 
price tag: $67.5 billion over 10 years. 

To pay for it, notch proponents would 
turn to the Social Security trust funds. 

“The total cost of the Sanford bill equals 
only 10 percent of the projected $650 billion 
increase in the Social Security trust funds 
over the next 10 years,” said the National 
Committee’s Johnston. 

“That would be a drop in the bucket, 
don’t you think?” Ulan asked. “Ten percent 
a year for the next 10 years is peanuts. But 
it would certainly satisfy the notch babies.” 

According to the Social Security Adminis- 
tration, however, that money has already 
been spoken for. 

“There just are not any extra assets in the 
trust funds,” said Carozza. “All of that 
money that’s accumulating represents re- 
serves that we'll need 30 or 40 years down 
the road to pay the benefits of the baby- 
boom generation when they retire.” 

Some well-known senior citizens’ champi- 
ons—notably Rep. Claude Pepper, D-Fla., 
and the American Asociation of Retired Per- 
sons (AARP)—have stayed out of the notch- 
baby fray. Pepper has not signed on to any 
of the bills introduced thus far, and the 
AARP has long opposed any legislation that 
would address the notch. 
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“I speak frequently to people who think 
they have been cheated out of Social Securi- 
ty benefits because of the so-called ‘notch,’ 
but I tell them that no one is being cheated 
out of anything—and the GAO report 
proves it,” said Kermit Phelps, chairman of 
AARP's board. 

Although some will continue to elaim an 
in justice.“ Phelps said, it is time to focus 
attention on the more substantive issues 
facing older Americans, such as long-term 
care and reduction of the federal budget 
deficit.“ 


FREE THE HELSINKI MONITORS 
HON. DON RITTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 27, 1988 


Mr. RITTER. Mr. Speaker, the April 17, 
1988 issue of Pravda has published a list of 
30 slogans that the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party has issued to commemorate 
the 1st of May, the “day of working people's 
international solidarity". 

Among these slogans, | would like to quote 
No. 28: 

People of Europe! We will actively imple- 
ment the provisions of the Helsinki agree- 
ments and strengthen confidence and coop- 
eration among countries. 

Now, | don’t know why this was only ad- 
dressed to the people of Europe. As we know, 
the President of the United States and the 
Prime Minister of Canada also signed the Hel- 
sinki Final Act in 1975, but perhaps the gen- 
tlemen of the Central Committee haven't read 
the final act lately. 

Be that as it may, | would like to quote a 
few passages from principle VII of that docu- 
ment: 

The participating States will respect 
human rights and fundamental freedoms, 
including the freedom of thought, con- 
science, religion, or belief, for all without 
distinction as to race, sex, language, or reli- 
gion. 

And further— 

They confirm the right of the individual 
to know and act upon his rights and duties 
in this field. 

| mention this because at this moment the 
third follow-up meeting of the Helsinki proc- 
ess, the Conference on Security and Coopera- 
tion, is taking place in Vienna. The Soviet 
Union has, among other things, proposed 
holding a meeting on humanitarian coopera- 
tion in Moscow. The American delegation, led 
by Ambassador Warren Zimmermann, has, 
among other things, stated that before such a 
meeting could be considered, all political pris- 
oners in the Soviet Union must be released. 

And rightfully so. How could the United 
States Government seriously sit down to dis- 
cuss “humanitarian cooperation” within the 
Helsinki process when we are aware of ap- 
proximately 350 persons known to be serving 
labor camp or exile sentences for peacefully 
attempting to practice those freedoms guaran- 
teed in the Helsinki accords and other interna- 
tional documents signed by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. And | should emphasize that these 
are only the known political prisoners. Earlier 
this year, human rights activists in Moscow 
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told representatives of the International Hel- 
sinki Federation that there may be “several 
thousand” whose cases they are unaware of. 

Among the 350 political prisoners that | 
mentioned are 12 of the approximately 75 per- 
sons living in Moscow, Ukraine, Lithuania, 
Georgia, and Armenia, who had formed citi- 
zens groups to monitor Soviet compliance 
with the final act. These groups were founded 
in 1976 and 1977. By 1982, the late Yuri 
Andropov’s KGB had imprisoned the vast ma- 
jority of the members and forced the rest to 
emigrate. The charges against the Helsinki 
Monitors were usually “anti-Soviet agitation 
and propaganda” or “slander against the 
Soviet system.” Sometimes they were framed 
on criminal charges. Four Helsinki monitors, 
the Ukrainians Oleksy Tykhy, Yuri Lytvyn, and 
Vasyl Stus, and the Russian Anatoly Mar- 
chenko, died while in labor camp or prison. A 
Lithuanian priest and Helsinki group member 
Father Bronius Laurinavicius, was killed when 
he was struck on the street by a truck under 
suspicious circumstances. 

But there have been some changes in the 
Soviet Union under General Secretary Gorba- 
chev. The police state has relaxed somewhat. 
Many political prisoners have been released. 
When the Vienna followup began in Novem- 
ber 1986, there were 41 imprisoned Helsinki 
monitors. Now, as | say, there are 12. 

But what about these remaining 12? Who 
are they? What were they accused of? 

They are: From the Ukrainian Helsinki moni- 
toring group: 

Mykola Horbai—sentenced on April 10, 
1985, to 8 years strict regime labor camp, and 
3 years internal exile for “anti-Soviet agitation 
and propaganda;” 

Vitaly Kalynychenko—sentenced on May 
18, 1980, to 10 years special regimen labor 
camp, and 5 years internal exile for anti- 
Soviet agitation and propaganda: 

Ivan Kandyba—sentenced on July 24, 1981, 
to 10 years special regimen labor camp and 5 
years internal exile for “anti-Soviet agitation 
and propaganda.“ 

Lev Lukyanenko—sentenced on July 20, 
1978, to 10 years special regimen labor camp, 
and 5 years internal exile for anti- Soviet agi- 
tation and propaganda.” 

Mykola Matusevych—sentenced on March 
29, 1978 to 7 years strict regime labor camp 
and 5 years internal exile for “anti-Soviet agi- 
tation and propaganda.” 

Ivan Sokulsky—sentenced in April 1980 to 
10 years special regime labor camp and 5 
years internal exile for “anti-Soviet agitation 
and propaganda.” 

Vasyl Ovsienko—sentenced in August 1981 
to 10 years strict regime labor camp and 5 
years internal exile for “anti-Soviet agitation 
and propaganda.” 

Mart Niklus—an Estonian political prisoner 
who joined the Ukrainian Helsinki group when 
he met some of the other members in labor 
camp. He was sentenced in January 1981 to 
10 years in special regime labor camp and 5 
years internal exile. 

From the Lithuanian Helsinki monitoring 
group, 

Viktoras Petkus—sentenced on July 13, 
1978 to 3 years prison, 7 years special regime 
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labor camp and 5 years internal exile for anti- 
Soviet agitation and propaganda. 

Balys Gajauskas—sentenced on April 14, 
1978 to 10 years in special regime labor camp 
and 5 years internal exile for “anti-Soviet agi- 
tation and propaganda.” 

From the Lithuanian Catholic Committee for 
the Defense of Believers, 

Father Alfonsas Svarinskas—sentenced on 
May 6, 1983 to 7 years strict regime labor 
camp and 3 years internal exile for anti- 
Soviet agitation and propaganda." 

Father Sigitas Tamkevicius—sentenced on 
December 2, 1983 to 6 years strict regime 
labor camp and 4 years internal exile for anti- 
Soviet agitation and propaganda”. 

To the best of our knowledge, all but four of 
these Helsinki monitors are presently being 
held at Perm labor camp No. 35. Lev Lukyan- 
enko, Mykola Matusevych, Viktoras Petkus 
and Balys Gajauskas have finished their labor 
camp terms, and are now in internal exile, far 
from their loved ones and their homelands. 

Mr. Speaker, note that none of these pris- 
oners were not accused of violence against 
other citizens or property. Anti-Soviet agita- 
tion and propaganda” means that they made 
statements that the authorities felt were 
threatening to the government. In 1920's, the 
early Bolsheviks suppressed insurrections by 
poorly armed, desperate peasants; their suc- 
cessors wage war against words. 

But as | note above, there have been some 
changes in today's Soviet Union. Indeed, 
former political prisoner Lev Timofeev recently 
wrote that if General Secretary Gorbachev 
and other Party spokesman had written some 
of the things in Brezhnev's time that they are 
saying in public today, they would quickly find 
themselves convicted of subversive activities 
and thrown into labor camp. Soviet newspa- 
pers have begun to admit that in the “stag- 
nant period” of the past, international agree- 
ments on human rights were not always ob- 
served properly. 

Therefore, if Mr. Gorbachev and his associ- 
ates are serious about living up to internation- 
al accords, be they in sphere of arms control, 
economic agreements, or human rights, | 
would suggest that one major step to this end 
would be to release, without condition, the re- 
maining members of the Helsinki monitoring 
groups in the Soviet Union. 


LEGISLATION TO EXEMPT FREE- 
LANCE WRITERS, PHOTOGRA- 
PHERS, AND ARTISTS FROM 
THE UNIFORM CAPITALIZA- 
TION RULES 


HON. THOMAS J. DOWNEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 27, 1988 


Mr. DOWNEY of New York, Mr. Speaker, | 
am introducing legislation today to correct a 
major misunderstanding in the application of 
the uniform capitalization rules enacted in the 
Tax Reform Act of 1986. This bill will clarify 
that the capitalization requirements of section 
263A of the Internal Revenue Code of 1986 
do not apply to free-lance writers, photogra- 
phers, and artists. In addition, it will also 
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exempt small independent film and video 
makers from the rules. 

To the Department of the Treasury, the ad- 
dition of section 263A to the Internal Revenue 
Code capped a long effort to require free- 
lance authors to capitalize their expenses, 
rather than immediately deduct them. Under 
these rules, a writer or other affected taxpay- 
er, must estimate the expense that went into 
writing or creating a work and then deduct 
that amount only when the work is sold. 

Sadly, this mission in the name of sound tax 
policy has been misguided. Until the Tax 
Reform Act of 1986, the Internal Revenue 
Service argued that section 280(a) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1959 required an 
author to capitalize his or her expenses. How- 
ever, as the Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit noted in Hadley versus Commissioner: 

it is quite evident that [section 
280(a)) was aimed principally at tax shelter 
activity, namely production company tax 
shelter partnerships organized to produce 
films, sound recordings, or books and by no 
means was intended to apply to an author's 
creation of the manuscript underlying the 
book to be published.“ 

Notwithstanding this view, the Treasury De- 
partment has insisted that writers must cap- 
italize their expenses. Treasury bolsters its ar- 
gument by pointing to section 263A of the Tax 
Reform act. 

However, a review of the legislative history 
behind section 263A suggests that the thrust 
of the provision was to require various produc- 
ers of tangible property already capitalizing 
direct and some indirect costs to more com- 
prehensively capitalize other indirect costs. 
Congress meant to exempt from the new uni- 
form capitalization rules those taxpayers, or 
expenditures, that were already exempted 
under prior law from the general capitalization 
rules. For instance, farmers and ranchers 
were exempted. The exemption for research 
and experimental expenditures was continued. 
The exemption from uniform capitalization for 
the timber industry and the ornamental trees 
industry was continued. Hadley versus Com- 
missioner correctly held that free-lance writers 
were exempted from the pre-1986 rules. 
Therefore, the rules should not apply to writ- 
ers and their counterparts in the creative 
fields of photography, film, and the arts. 

In order to make it crystal clear, in 1987 the 
House of Representatives and the Finance 
Committee exempted free-lance writers and 
photographers from section 263A in budget 
reconciliation legislation. In consonance with 
the legislative history of the TRA, the Commit- 
tee on the Budget report concluded that the 
application of the uniform capitalization rules 
to free-lance writers and photographers is 
unduly burdensome”—H. Rept. 391, 100th 
Cong., ist sess, 1533. 

In fact, very substantial administrative and 
accounting burdens, including allocation and 
income forecasting requirements that are un- 
likely to be manageable by either taxpayers or 
the Internal Revenue Service would be im- 
posed on free-lance writers, photographers, 
and artists by the uniform capitalization re- 
quirements. The painter who sells five paint- 
ings in a year in which a series of 20 were 


Hadley v. Commissioner, 819 F. 2d 359, 360 (2nd 
Cir, 1987), 
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created may be able to deduct only 25 per- 
cent of his or her general expenses that year. 
Moreover, if a painting, book, or photo does 
not sell in the year that it is created, the gen- 
eral or indirect expenses must be allocated 
among all the works created—sold or 
unsold—in that year. Finally, in order to 
deduct, the creator would have to forecast the 
income stream for each work produced. 

In an activity as “ephemeral” as making a 
sculpture or writing a poem or book, the diffi- 
culties in estimating a future income stream 
and determining the time of ultimate writeoff 
when it becomes clear that “a work will or will 
not be sold or published “appear immense.” 
Hadley, 819 F2d. at 366. 

There is little question that any theoretical 
benefit of applying capitalization requirements 
to the expense of professional free-lance writ- 
ers, photographers, artists, and small inde- 
pendent film and video makers is far out- 
weighed by the countervailing burden imposed 
on these taxpayers by the rules. 

In order to put to rest confusion raised by 
the the last sentence of section 263A which 
applies the rules to the “production of a film, 
sound recording, book or similar property,“ 
the legislation | am introducing provides spe- 
cific guidance as to what activities are to be 
exempted from the rules. The language of the 
legislation follows my statement. 


H.R. 4473 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1, TREATMENT OF CERTAIN PRODUCERS 
OF CREATIVE PROPERTY UNDER CAP- 
ITALIZATION RULES. 

(a) GENERAL RULE.—Section 263A of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1986 is amended 
by redesignating subsection (h) as subsec- 
tion (j) and by inserting after subsection (g) 
the following new subsections: 

“(h) EXEMPTION FOR FREE LANCE AUTHORS, 
PHOTOGRAPHERS, AND ARTISTS.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—Nothing in this section 
shall require the capitalization of any quali- 
fied creative expense. 

(2) QUALIFIED CREATIVE EXPENSE.—For 
purposes of this subsection, the term ‘quali- 
fied creative expense’ means any expense— 

„(A) which is paid or incurred by an indi- 
vidual in the trade or business of such indi- 
vidual (other than as an employee) of being 
a writer, photographer, or artists, and 

“(B) which, without regard to this section, 
would be allowable as a deduction for the 
taxable year. 


Such term does not include any expense re- 
lated to printing, photographic plates, 
motion picture films, video tapes, or similar 
items, 

(3) Derrnirions.—For purposes of this 
subsection— 

“(A) Wrirer.—The term ‘writer’ means 
any individual if the personal efforts of 
such individual create (or may reasonably 
be expected to create) a literary manuscript, 
musical composition (including any accom- 
panying words), or dance score. 

(B) PHOTOGRAPHER.—The term ‘photogra- 
pher’ means any individual if the personal 
efforts of such individual create (or may 
reasonably be expected to create) a photo- 
graph or photographic negative or transpar- 
ency. 

„(C) ArTIst.—The term ‘artist’ means any 
individual if the personal efforts of such in- 
dividual create (or may reasonably be ex- 
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pected to create) a picture, painting, sculp- 
ture, statute, etching, drawing, cartoon, 
graphic design, or original print edition. 

D) TREATMENT OF CERTAIN PERSONAL SERV- 
ICE CORPORATIONS.— 

“(i) IN GENERAL.—In the case of a personal 
service corporation, this subsection shall 
apply to any expense of such corporation 
which directly relates to the activities of the 
qualified employee-owner in the same 
manner as if such expense were incurred by 
such employee-owner. 


(Ii) QUALIFIED EMPLOYEE-OWNER.—The 
term ‘qualified employee-owner’ means any 
individual who is an employee-owner of the 
personal service corporation and who is a 
writer, photographer, or artist, but only if 
substantially all of the stock of such corpo- 
ration is owned by such individual and mem- 
bers of his family (as defined in section 
267(c)(4)). 

(Iii) PERSONAL SERVICE CORPORATION,—For 
purposes of this subparagraph, the term 
‘personal service corporation’ means any 
personal service corporation (as defined in 
section 269A(b)). 

“(i) TREATMENT OF CERTAIN FILM PRODUC- 
ERS.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—Nothing in this section 
shall require the capitalization of any quali- 
fied film indirect cost if the aggregate 
amount of such costs paid or incurred by 
the taxpayer during the taxable year does 
not exceed $75,000. 

“(2) QUALIFIED FILM INDIRECT COST.—For 
purposes of this subsection, the term ‘quali- 
fied film indirect cost’ means any expense— 

(A) which is paid or incurred by an indi- 
vidual in the trade or business of such indi- 
vidual (other than as an employee) of being 
a film producer, 

“(B) which is not a direct cost of any 
motion picture film or video tape, and 


“(C) which, without regard to this section, 
would be allowable as a deduction for the 
taxable year. 

(3) FILM PRODUCER.—For purposes of this 
subsection, the term ‘film producer’ means 
any individual if the personal efforts of 
such individual produce (or may reasonably 
be expected to produce) a motion picture 
film or video tape. 

(4) TREATMENT OF CERTAIN PERSONAL SERV- 
ICE CORPORATIONS.—If a film producer is a 
qualified owner-employee (as defined in sub- 
section (hX3XD)) of 1 or more personal 
service corporations (as defined in subsec- 
tion (hX3XD)), this subsection shall apply 
to any expense of any such corporation 
which directly relates to the activities of the 
qualified owner-employee in the same 
manner as if such expense were incurred by 
such owner-employee (and all such expenses 
shall be taken into account in determining 
whether the $75,000 requirement of para- 
graph (1) is met).” 

(b) EFFECTIVE DATES.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The amendment made by 
subsection (a) shall take effect as if included 
in the amendments made by section 803 of 
the Tax Reform Act of 1986. 


(2) RULES TO APPLY FOR SECTION 280.—The 
rules of subsection (h) of section 263A of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1986 (as 
added by subsection (a)) shall also apply for 
purposes of section 280 of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1986 (as in effect before its 
repeal by the Tax Reform Act of 1986). 
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THE ARIAS PEACE PLAN: 
DOOMED FOR FAILURE 


HON. PHILIP M. CRANE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 27, 1988 


Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, on February 3 
many of my colleagues voted against the con- 
tinuation of aid to the Nicaraguan resistance 
on the pretext of Giving Peace a Chance“ 
namely the Arias peace plan. Yet, is this much 
vaunted plan the vehicle by which Central 
America will finally achieve lasting peace? 
Through timely acquiescence and clever ma- 
nipulation of Mr. Arias’ plan, Daniel Ortega 
has effectively shifted the focus of evil from 
his Sandinistas. It seems as though the West 
now condones the unprecedented Soviet and 
Cuban influence as well as the Sandinistas’ 
military support for the Communist insurgents 
in El Salvador. Why do we continue to over- 
look these obvious threats to peace and sta- 
bility in Central America? 

| urge my colleagues to reexamine the 
present situation in Nicaragua. The Arias 
peace plan cannot work. No Communist gov- 
ernment has ever voluntarily relinquished the 
reins of power through negotiations with its 
adversaries. The Sandinistas need time to re- 
build their economy, isolate the Contras and 
to prepare their Armed Forces for an assault 
on their Central American neighbors. The 
Arias peace plan is the vehicle by which they 
aim to achieve these objectives. Yet, this Con- 
gress fails to perceive the Sandinistas’ strate- 
gy. We timidly comply with their plans by re- 
fusing to provide aid to the Nicaraguan resist- 
ance and praising Mr. Arias as the saviour of 
Central America. We must realize that the 
greatest threat to the people of Central Amer- 
ica is in the form of the Communist scythe 
that deceives the poor and harvests the weak. 

Now is the time to purge this threat from 
Central America. The future of Central Amer- 
ica is in our hands. Unless we act now, our 
children will be left with the responsibility of 
defeating the Communist plague in Central 
America. 

For a deeper insight into the Arias plan, | 
highly recommend the Freedom Bulletin titled 
“The Arias Peace Plan: Diplomats Fiddle 
While Nicaragua Burns” for your immediate 
perusal. 

THE ARIAS PLAN: DIPLOMATS FIDDLE WHILE 
NICARAGUA BURNS 

If there is one thing that is clear from 
what is going on in Central America, it is 
that diplomats have an infinite capacity for 
self-delusion when presented with a “peace 
process.” Time after time—in postwar 
Europe, Korea, Vietnam, Cuba and the 
Middle East—Western diplomats in search 
of what Washington Times political colum- 
nist Wesley Pruden has aptly called “proc- 
essed peace” (the Velveeta of diplomacy) 
have allowed communist and other anti- 
American regimes to buy enough time to 
consolidate their regimes. 

Despite the fact that no communist 
regime has ever surrendered power through 
negotiations, and despite the long history of 
communist duplicity and deception at the 
bargaining table, and despite the forceful 
rhetoric of the Reagan Administration, the 
primary policy of the U.S. State Depart- 
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ment continues to be to try and bring the 
communists to the bargaining table to nego- 
tiate democratic reforms. Such a policy for- 
gets Stalin’s advice to his diplomatic corps: 
“A sincere diplomat would equal dry water 
or wooden iron.” 

The latest showcase of this failed State 
Department policy is Central America, now 
abuzz with talk of the “Arias Plan.” This 
plan, for which Costa Rican President Oscar 
Arias has been awarded the Nobel Peace 
Prize (prior to any resolution of the con- 
flict—shades of Henry Kissinger's Vietnam 
Peace Prize in 1973) calls upon the United 
States to cease all assistance to the Nicara- 
guan Resistance, in return for which the 
communist Sandinistas who rule Nicaragua 
will stop their efforts to foment revolution 
in neighboring countries and will institute 
democratic reforms. 


THE SONG REMAINS THE SAME 


The terms of this plan will sound a note of 
deja vu for long time observes of the Cen- 
tral American scene. This same plan is plan 
forward each time the U.S. Congress consid- 
ers aiding the Nicaraguan Resistance. In 
1983-84, during the Reagan-Mondale Presi- 
dential campaign, the plan was called the 
“Contadora Process.” 

Liberal members of the U.S. Congress, 
egged on by a chorus of left-wing lobbyists 
and pressure groups, sang a constant re- 
frain. “We think it’s terrible what the San- 
dinistas are doing in Central America, and 
something needs to be done. Unfortunately, 
now is not the time. Let’s work with the 
Contadora process and see what happens 
before we resort to a military solution.” 

And so the United States participated in 
the Contadora Process; five months of bilat- 
eral negotiations between the U.S. and the 
Sandinistas began in June of 1984. In these 
talks, the United States agreed to unilateral 
limitations on military exercises and a 
staged withdrawal of troops from Central 
America. Nicaragua, for its part, engaged in 
prolonged delaying tactics which ended in a 
complete rejection of all U.S. proposals and 
the breaking off of the talks. 

During the Contadora period, however, 
the Sandinistas were free to continue sti- 
fling political dissent at home and stirring 
up trouble in the neighborhood. 

Indeed, it should come as no surprise that 
the Sandinistas rejected calls for democratic 
reforms. On taking power in 1979, the San- 
dinistas solemnly pledged to the Organiza- 
tion of American States (OAS), the United 
Nations of the Western Hemisphere, that 
they would hold prompt elections, protect 
human rights and respect the sovereignty of 
their neighbors. In return, the OAS agreed 
to pressure Nicaraguan President Somoza to 
resign and not to invoke the Rio treaty, 
which calls for a military response to out- 
side aggression against the Americas. 

The Sandinistas’ promises were quickly 
forgotten, and the U.S. State Department 
did nothing to hold them to their word. 
Without any sign of U.S. backing, no Latin 
American country was willing to stand alone 
against the combined might of the Cubans 
and Soviets. 

In the face of this weakness, and as the 
Nicaraguan people began to take up arms 
against the Sandinistas, the diplomatic 
wheels began to spin. 

MADE IN HAVANA 

Early in 1982, according to long time Cen- 
tral America observer Jack Cox, in his new 
book Requiem in the Tropics, there was a 
meeting at the Plaza Hotel in New York. 
Mexican Foreign Minister Jorge Casteneda 
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proposed to the U.S. Secretary of State Al- 
exander Haig that the U.S. agree to stay out 
of the burgeoning Nicaraguan Civil War in 
return for a Sandinista pledge to stop aiding 
Marxist guerrillas in El Salvador. Despite 
strong support for the Casteneda initiative 
among the State Department bureaucracy, 
Haig refused the deal. 

What Haig didn't know was the original 
author of the Casteneda plan was Fidel 
Castro. Castro knew that the Sandinistas 
could not withstand sustained U.S. support 
of the Resistance and saw diplomatic ma- 
neuvering as the best way to tie Reagan's 
hands. After all, similar diplomacy had 
given Castro the necessary time to consoli- 
date his own revolution in Cuba. 

Casteneda alone had not been enough to 
sell the Reagan Administration on the 
“peace process,” so Castro switched to Plan 
B. It had been easy enough for Castro to 
sell his plan to the left-leaning Mexican gov- 
ernment; Plan B was an attempt to create a 
coalition of Latin American countries 
behind the plan, which could then be 
pushed as a regional effort—far preferable 
to an outside solution. 

In January of 1983, the presidents of Co- 
lombia, Venezuela, Panama and Mexico met 
at the Panamanian resort of Contadora to 
announce the Castro plan as their own. As 
expected, the announcement received tre- 
mendous media attention throughout the 
world. The Contadora plan was immediately 
adopted by the diplomatic community as a 
vitally important peace process which the 
Reagan Administration should not destroy 
with ill-timed military actions. (Among this 
group, there is no good time for U.S. mili- 
tary action.) As a result, Congress passed 
the infamous Boland Amendment, cutting 
off all U.S. support to the Nicaragua Resist- 
ance. 

Despite their best efforts, the Sandinistas 
could not drag out this process forever. 
President Reagan's landslide reelection vic- 
tory, coupled with continued reports of 
growing Sandinista repression, gave him the 
power to finally strong-arm an unwilling 
Congress into approving $100 million in 
military aid to the Nicaraguan Resistance in 
June 1986. This enabled the Resistance to 
begin a series of successful strikes on the 
Sandinistas. (See Freedom Bulletin No. 4, 
1987, “Nicaraguan Resistance Takes the Of- 
fensive”) 

Unfortunately, American inconsistency 
and State Department maneuvering in the 
meantime had severely weakened the politi- 
cal will of Nicaragua's neighbors to resist 
the Sandinistas. Without a dependable 
promise of U.S. support, no Central Ameri- 
can country wants to stand alone against 
the huge arsenal the Soviets have installed 
in Nicaragua. In the face of this weakness, 
the Castro-Casteneda-Contadora Plan was 
resurrected. This time its primary sponsor 
was Costa Rican President Oscar Arias. 


THE PRESIDENT CUTS A DEAL 


The return of the U.S. Senate to Demo- 
cratic control and the ensuing Iran- 
Contra” investigation placed the Reagan 
Administration on the defensive in Central 
America. Despite the tremendous outpour- 
ing of public support for Lt. Colonel Oliver 
North, White House vote counters saw an 
uphill battle for renewing aid to the Resist- 
ance. Rather than dig in and fight, a strate- 
gy that many outside observers recommend- 
ed, new White House Chief of Staff Howard 
Baker (always quick to avoid direct clashes 
with Congress) chose to cut a deal with 
House Speaker Jim Wright. 
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Under the so-called Reagan-Wright plan, 
the President agreed not to call for renewed 
aid to the Resistance for sixty days after 
the current aid package expired and the 
Speaker agreed to support renewed assist- 
ance if the Sandinistas failed to take steps 
toward democracy during the sixty days. 
The central weakness of this plan is that it 
set no clear definition of “steps toward de- 
mocracy.” Given the Sandinistas’ long histo- 
ry of stalling tactics, this was a fatal flaw. 


The announcement of the Reagan-Wright 
plan came as a complete surprise to all the 
players. Leaders of the Resistance, meeting 
that day with Secretary of State George 
Shultz, didn’t hear of the plan until they 
were questioned on it by reporters after 
their meeting. Republican Congressional 
leaders who had led the fight for aid were 
similarly caught by surprise. 


The announcement threw the Central 
American Presidents, meeting at the same 
time in Guatemala to consider the Arias 
Plan, to complete confusion. What had been 
a spirited debate quickly became acceptance 
of the Arias Plan, as supporters of the U.S. 
reassessed their positions. The history of 
the last forty years makes abundantly clear 
that when America talks “peace plan,” 
America’s allies had better run for cover. 


In response to the Arias plan’s call for 
democratic reforms, the Sandinistas have 
taken four steps, which have been hailed by 
their public relations machine in the United 
States as “historic breakthroughs.” In fact 
they amount to little more than cheap prop- 
aganda ploys with little impact on the situa- 
tion inside Nicaragua. 


REOPENING LA PRENSA 


During the Somoza years, before the San- 
dinistas took power, La Prensa was the larg- 
est of a number of independent newspapers 
in Managua. Owned by the powerful Cha- 
morro family, La Prensa was strongly criti- 
cal of the Somoza regime, and repeatedly 
called for reforms. It was frequently cited 
by the Sandinista lobby in Washington as a 
source for their claims against Somoza. In 
fact, the murder of Pedro Joaquin Cha- 
morro, La Prensa’s publisher, in 1978 was 
the beginning of the end for the Somoza 
regime. (Many now believe that Chamorro 
was actually murdered by the Sandinistas, 
to eliminate a potential rival and to create a 
martyr.) 


Under the Sandinistas, La Prensa was 
steadily crushed under the weight of censor- 
ship and economic controls. Where once it 
publishes 40-60 pages a day and was sup- 
ported by extensive advertising columns, by 
1986 it was down to six pages daily with no 
advertising (there being no private business- 
es to advertise). All new stories were subject 
to approval by the government, and news- 
print was in short supply. Finally, in June 
of 1986, the Sandinistas ordered La Prensa 
to close completely. 


Now they have been permitted to reopen, 
supposedly without “official” prepublication 
censorship. Unfortunately, the presses and 
other equipment are in disrepair, the staff 
has scattered, the newsprint is still unavail- 
able, advertisers are still nonexistent, and 
the readers are too poor to pay even a few 
cents for a copy—even the carriers no longer 
have bicycles and must deliver the four-page 
paper on foot. Sandinista leaders have made 
it clear that La Prensa will be shut down 
again if it prints anything which “threatens 
the defense of the revolution.” 
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And yet this is being trumpeted as a major 
step towards freedom of the press and a 
reason to continue the “peace process.” 


RADIO CATOLICA 


The second step the Sandinistas have 
taken is to allow the Catholic Church's 
radio station, Radio Católica, to reopen. 
Here again, equipment problems have made 
reopening difficult; it is very difficult for re- 
placement transmitter parts from abroad to 
clear Sandinistas customs. In addition, 
Radio Católica has been forbidden to broad- 
cast any news programs. 


The many other independent radio and 
television stations which used to operate in 
Nicaragua are still closed. Radio Liberacion 
(the voice of the Resistance) is still jammed. 
Clearly, real freedom of speech is a long 
way off. 


OTHER STEPS 


The Arias Plan calls for a cease fire and 
negotiations betwen Central American gov- 
ernments and the guerrillas which oppose 
them. El Salvador and Guatemala have al- 
ready done so. The Sandinistas have insti- 
tuted a “partial” cease fire, but continue to 
refuse any direct negotiations with the Nic- 
araguan Resistance. They fear that direct 
negotiations would legitimize the Resist- 
ance, which the Sandinistas claim is made 
up mercenaries controlled by Washington. 


The final step Sandinistas have taken is 
the naming of a National Reconciliation 
Commission to monitor compliance with the 
Arias Plan. Although the Commission's 
Chairman is Cardinal Obando y Bravo, the 
Archbishop of Managua and a leading San- 
dinista critic, the rest of the membership is 
heavily stacked in favor of the Sandinistas. 


The Sandinistas, as they did under Conta- 
dora, have expressed a willingness to negoti- 
ate with the United States. However, they 
have made clear that the revolution is not 
on the table. The Cuban-style black commit- 
tees, which monitor each citizen’s behavior 
and enforce the terror through their control 
of food rationing cards, are not on the table. 
Real political, economic and religious free- 
dom are not on the table. The only thing on 
the table is U.S. aid to the Resistance and 
when—not if—when it will stop. This is how 
the Arias Plan hopes to end the war in Cen- 
tral America. 


WILL AMERICA SELL OUT THE RESISTANCE? 


The view on the horizon remains bleak. 
The loss of the Bork nomination, the stock 
market crash, and the pressure for a tax in- 
crease all point to the rapid decline of the 
Reagan Administration into lame duckery. 

One thing is certain, with each passing 
day the Sandinistas receive another $1.6 
million in Soviet Bloc weapons, pump more 
support to the guerrillas in El Salvador and 
Guatemala, and tighten their grip on the 
throat of the Nicaraguan people. Where 
once a few million dollars may have been 
sufficient to stem the tide, today a sustained 
effort will be required, one for which Con- 
gress and the Administration have shown 
little stomach. Unless that changes, the 
question after the election may shift from 
shall we aid the Nicaraguan Resistance to 
how soon should we send in the Marines. 
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FURTHER EVIDENCE OF ACID 
PRECIPITATION DAMAGE 


HON. EDWARD J. MARKEY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 27, 1988 


Mr. MARKEY. Mr. Speaker, for years the 
evidence has been mounting that this Nation 
is suffering significant levels of damage from 
acid precipitation. As the problem has been 
allowed to continue, so has the degradation of 
our lakes, our agricultural lands, and our build- 
ings. The public health and environmental 
consequences are severe. 

A new report by the environmental defense 
fund now shows that the Atlantic coastal 
waters have also been seriously affected by 
acid precipitation. According to this study, in- 
creasing emissions of nitrogen oxides are 
threatening marine life in areas off the north- 
eastern coast. The waters of Chesapeake 
Bay, Long Island Sound, and the Albemarle- 
Pamlico Sound are examples of areas which 
already show adverse impacts from airborne 
emissions. 

| want to call to my colleagues’ attention 
the following article from the New York Times 
of April 25, “Acid Rain Called Peril to Sea Life 
on Atlantic Coast.“ The EDF report described 
in that article underscores even more sharply 
the need for effective acid rain legislation this 
year. We cannot afford to delay action for 
some future Congress unless we are willing to 
allow environmental damage to continue, leav- 
ing future generations to question our unwill- 
ingness to act to solve the acid precipitation 
crisis. 

ACID RAIN CALLED PERIL TO SEA LIFE ON 

ATLANTIC COAST 
STUDY BLAMES NITROGEN 
(BY PHILIP SHABECOFF) 

WASHINGTON, April 24.—Acid rain, already 
recognized as a serious threat to fresh-water 
organisms, is also contributing far more to 
the degradation of marine life in Atlantic 
coastal waters than previously recognized, 
according to a new report. 

Up to now, most experts have assumed 
that agricultural runoff and sewage were 
the main pollutants responsible for the in- 
creasing frequency of mass killings of 
marine life along the Northeastern coast. 
But the new report shows for the first time 
that acid rain is also a major culprit. It sug- 
gests that a reversal of the declining quality 
of Atlantic coastal waters will depend on 
measures to control air pollution as well as 
pollution on the land. 

The study is also likely to add new fuel to 
the current scientific debate over the effects 
of acid rain and to the battle in Congress 
over whether stringent new controls are 
needed for the sources of the pollution that 
cause acid rain. 

EUTROPHICATION IS CULPRIT 

The air pollutant causing problems in this 
case is not sulfur dioxide, the primary com- 
ponent of acid rain, but oxides of nitrogen, a 
secondary component that is mainly pro- 
duced by automobiles and electric utilities. 
In the atmosphere, nitrogen oxides are con- 
verted to nitric acids and nitrates. The 
damage to coastal aquatic life highlighted 
in the new report results not from acidity 
but from eutrophication, in which excessive 
growth of algae, stimulated by nitrate salts 
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and other nutrients, chokes off the oxygen 
supply and blocks the sunlight required by 
other plants and animals. 

Prepared by scientists of the Environmen- 
tal Defense Fund, a nonprofit environmen- 
tal group, the study found that airborne ni- 
trates, mostly from motor vehicles, power 
plants and other industrial facilities, are a 
major source of the nitrogen that is pollut- 
ing Eastern coastal waters by feeding algae 
blooms. 

FOCUS ON CHEASPEAKE 


The conclusion was endorsed by other sci- 
entists who have read drafts of the report. 
Joel S. O'Connor, an ecologist with the 
Waste Management Institute of the State 
University of New York at Stony Brook, 
said that the report was a “technically good 
job that points out a problem that is not 
widely recognized enough.” 

George Hidy, a director of the environ- 
ment division of the Electric Power Re- 
search Institute, a research association of 
utility companies that emit large amounts 
of sulfur and nitrogen from their plants, 
called the report’s findings “an interesting 
and surprising hypothesis that needs to be 
verified.” He said he would welcome the 
chance to look at the report in detail. 

The study focuses on Chesapeake Bay and 
its tributaries, and found that atmospheric 
sources account for about a fourth of the ni- 
trates entering the bay, second only to fer- 
tilizers, which accounted for about a third. 
The report said that nitrogen in acid rain 
also contributed significantly to degradation 
of the waters of Long Island Sound, the 
New York Bight, and North Carolina’s Albe- 
marle-Pamilco Sound. 

Dr. Michael Oppenheimer, an atmospher- 
ic physicist for the environmental group 
and a co-author of the report, said the find- 
ings are important because acid rain had 
previously been thought of largely as a 
problem that affected “a few hundred or a 
few thousand acidified lakes in remote 
areas.” Now, he said, it can be demonstrated 
that nitrogen in acid rain is having direct 
impact on coastal resources used by millions 
of people. 

“It is choking off the ocean’s nurseries,” 
he said. “It is shutting down the playground 
for millions of Americans. It is a regionwide 
problem, and it is only going to get worse 
because of the projected growth of nitrogen 
emissions.” Besides Dr. Oppenheimer, the 
other authors of the report were Diane 
Fisher, Jane Ceraso and Thomas Mathew. 

Nitrogen is a nutrient that stimulates the 
proliferation of algae in water. These algae 
use up the dissolved oxygen required by 
other marine life and cloud the water—a 
process called eutrophication—thus reduc- 
ing the amount of sunlight that penetrates 
the surface. Along with other pollutants 
like toxic chemicals, increased nitrogen is 
believed to be contributing to a longterm de- 
cline in fish and other aquatic animals and 
plants in many areas. It plays a central role 
in the increased susceptibility of coastal 
waters to dramatic short-term algae blooms 
that kill fish and plants. 

Last summer, in an example of the severe 
problems that can develop when an excess 
of nutrients combines with prolonged warm 
weather and calm waters, fishermen in Long 
Island Sound hauled in catches of dead lob- 
sters, crabs and other bottom dwelling ani- 
mals killed by eutrophication. 

Tudor Davies, of the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency, said there have been a grow- 
ing number of cases of severe oxygen deple- 
tion and fish kills in Eastern coastal waters 
in recent years, particularly in estuaries. He 
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said there have been serious incidents of eu- 
trophication in the Chesapeake and Dela- 
ware Bays, the New York Bight, Long 
Island Sound and Narragansett Bay in 
Rhode Island. 

However, in some rivers, notably the Poto- 
mac, the eutrophication problem has been 
reduced because of the construction of 
sewer treatment facilities in recent years, 
Dr. Davies said. 

Airborne nitrates already account for 
about 25 percent of the nitrogen pouring 
into the Chesapeake each year and this pro- 
portion will increase with the growing 
amount being spewed into the air, the study 
warned, Fertilizers currently account for 34 
percent, sewage and other industrial dis- 
charges 23 percent, and animal wastes, in- 
cluding runoff from land and evaported am- 
monium from manure that travels through 
the atmosphere, 18 percent. 

If current trends continue, atmospheric 
nitrates would constitute 42 percent of 
annual nitrogen deposits into the bay by the 
year 2030, according to the report, which is 
based on data accumulated by a number of 
Federal and state agencies. 

Acid rain results from pollution, chiefly 
oxides of sulfur and nitrogen from power 
plants and other sources that burn fossil 
fuels like coal and oil, that is transformed 
chemically as it travels through the atmos- 
phere and falls to earth as acidified rain, 
snow, fog or dry particles. 

Congress is now considering amendments 
to the Clean Air Act that would, among 
other things, require sharp reductions in 
these sulfur and nitrogen emissions. These 
amendments are supported by environmen- 
talists and states downwind from the pollu- 
tion sources, chiefly in the Midwest. But 
they are opposed by the Reagan Adminis- 
tration, by industry and by others who con- 
tend that the damage to human health and 
the enviornment caused by acid rain is not 
significant enough to warrant the high cost 
of curtailing emissions. 

Dr. Oppenheimer contended that the new 
information about the impact of nitrogen 
from acid rain shifts the equation even 
more in support of controls on the sources 
of pollution. In ignoring the acid rain prob- 
lem,” he said, “Congress and the Adminis- 
tration decided to sacrifice thousands of 
lakes. As it turn out, they were also pulling 
the plug on our estruaries and coastal 
waters.” 


CHANGE UNFAIR DECLINE IN 
LEGAL IMMIGRATION 


HON. JOSEPH J. DioGUARDI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 27, 1988 


Mr. DIOGUARDI. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
to tell my colleagues about legislation to cor- 
rect serious inequities in our current immigra- 
tion laws which have denied thousands of 
people the opportunity to share in the Ameri- 
can dream. If our present immigration laws 
were in place 50, 60 or 100 years ago, many 
of us probably would not be here today. 

My father, who came here from Italy with 
nothing but the hope of seeking a better life 
for himself and his family would never have 
been allowed to come to this great land. | be- 
lieve it is time for us to change the unfair de- 
cline in legal immigration that citizens from 
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many countries have suffered since passage 
of the sweeping 1965 immigration law. The 
three bills | have introduced seek to address 
the unfairness of our current laws on many 
levels. 

My first bill, H.R. 4080, addresses the prob- 
lem of undocumented aliens now living here 
through a redress provision. Many of these 
fine people qualify for amnesty under the Im- 
migration Reform and Control Act of 1986. 
Unfortunately, either as a result of fear, lack 
of information or both, thousands have not yet 
applied for legal immigration status. In addi- 
tion, thousands more just missed the cutoff 
date for qualifying, some by a matter of days. 

A specific group which comes to mind is the 
Irish. There are an estimated 150,000- 
200,000 undocumented Irish citizens living in 
the United States. While undocumented, these 
people have proven to be dedicated, hard- 
working and valuable assets to our Nation's 
work force and economy. If allowed to live 
here legally, | am sure their contributions 
would multiply. 

My redress provision could give hope to 
many of these people by making available 
100,000 permanent residency visas per year 
for each of the 5 next years. Priority would be 
given to those who attained a specified 
number of points under a system weighted to- 
wards education, labor skills and need in the 
U.S. work force. 

My second bill, H.R. 4079, addresses a 
major concern of the U.S. Department of 
Labor's Workforce 2000“ report. Their pro- 
jections point to a continuation of the rapid 
rate of growth in job creation for the services 
sector. In conjunction with a low birth rate in 
the United States, the study suggests that im- 
migrants will represent the largest share of in- 
crease in the population and in the work force 
since World War l. 

To meet the challenges this study presents, 
my bill would provide up to 10,000 5-year pro- 
visional work visas per year for people abroad 
who wish to come here to work. An employer 
or a labor union would submit a petition to the 
Attorney General stating their need for an em- 
ployee and requesting that this person receive 
one of the temporary visas. At any point 
during the 5 years, one could apply for perma- 
nent residence status. 

An undocumented person could also apply 
for a 5-year work visa to receive temporary 
legal status; 30,000 of these visas would be 
made each year. Application for this type of 
visa would not constitute the sole grounds for 
deportation from the United States. 

| would like to emphasize at this point that 
none of these work visas would displace cur- 
rent American workers. Before any such visa 
could be issued, the Secretary of Labor must 
certify that the employment of such a worker 
would not displace workers similarly employed 
in the United States. 

The final bill | introduced, H.R. 4081, in- 
volves military enlistment. Historically, many 
immigrants have served in U.S. Armed Forces 
and have given their lives to defend American 
values, freedom, liberty, and democracy. The 
intent of my legislation is to make available to 
the Armed Forces of the United States and to 
the militias of the several States a limited 
number of persons not already lawfully admit- 
ted for permanent residence status for the 
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purpose of enlistment in the Armed Forces. 
Each branch of the military and militias of the 
States would be allowed to issue visas for this 
purpose. No branch or reserve component 
would be required to issue such visas if they 
do not wish to do so. 

This provision would enable the Armed 
Forces, if they felt the need, to make up for 
shortfalls in personnel that they may experi- 
ence in any given each year. A person apply- 
ing for this type of visa would be required to 
declare his intent to apply for permanent resi- 
dency. Up to 17,500 visas could be issued by 
the forces and each Governor could issue up 
to 3,000 of such visas per year. The visas 
would be made available for both those 
abroad and those already in this country. 

It is time for Congress to rekindle the 
beacon of hope and opportunity that was 
dampened for so many by the 1965 Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act. | believe enactment 
of the bills | have introduced would be a posi- 
tive first step in this direction. | encourage and 
welcome your support. 


DRUG ABUSE PREVENTION 
PROGRAM 


HON. JOHN G. ROWLAND 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 27, 1988 


Mr. ROWLAND of Connecticut. Mr. Speak- 
er, Congress has been subjected to serious 
criticism lately for pork barrel spending. While 
there was a lot of fat in last year’s continuing 
resolution bill, we often lose sight of some of 
the small, valuable programs which we fund. | 
would like to direct your attention to one of 
these programs. 

The National Citizens Crime Prevention 
Campaign is a $3-million program managed by 
the Justice Department and implemented by 
the National Crime Prevention Council, the 
group which brought us McGruff, our national 
crime prevention symbol. McGruff is now rec- 
ognized by 96 percent of all teenagers, and by 
99 percent of all children ages 6-12 in the 
United States. Every dollar spent on literature 
for this campaign produces over $500 in 
State, local, and private reproduction and dis- 
tribution contributions. 

Most recently, McGruff has been recruited 
to teach America's youth to stay away from 
drugs. The message is strong and the mes- 
senger is respected. In my district, the Dan- 
bury Police Department presented the drug 
abuse prevention program to the South Street 
School. The visit was extremely successful as 
the following letter from the South Street 
School to the Danbury Police Department 
demonstrates. | am proud to be associated 
with this public/private partnership effort to 
curb drug abuse, and am pleased that the 
program is being used in my congressional 
district. 

SOUTH Street SCHOOL, 
Danbury, CT, January 15, 1988. 
Chief NELSON MACEDO, 
Danbury Police Department, Main Street, 
Danbury, Ct. 

Dear Curer Macepo: The third graders of 
South Street School and their teachers were 
very impressed with the “DRUG ABUSE 
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PREVENTION PROGRAM“ presented by 
Sgt. Mack. The information was well pre- 
sented by Sgt. Mack and eagerly accepted 
by the children. Sgt. Mack made sure each 
child understood the material and provided 
ample time for question and answer periods 
whenever necessary. The “McGruff” Movie 
was also very much to the point and at a 
primary child level. 

After viewing a number of drug related 
programs over the years, I would like to 
compliment your department on developing 
one of the best I have seen to this point. 
Sgt. Mack’s articulate as well as concerned 
and caring manner was a distinct enhance- 
ment to the program. I have and will contin- 
ue to recommend it to my colleagues. I hope 
this program will continue to be available to 
schools in the area. I look forward to using 
it again next year. I feel it will benefit many 
children. 

Sincerely, 
Donna B. IRELAND, 
Third Grade Teacher. 


IMAGINE A PALESTINIAN 
STATE—A NIGHTMARE FOR 
THE ARABS AND FOR ISRAEL 


HON. TOM LANTOS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 27, 1988 


Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Speaker, earlier this week 
the New York Times published an outstanding 
article by Daniel Pipes, the director of the For- 
eign Policy Research Institute in Philadelphia 
and editor of the institute’s quarterly journal, 
Orbis. Dr. Pipes’ piece was singularly analyti- 
cal, outstanding, and accurate, and | com- 
mend it to my colleagues in the Congress. 

A NIGHTMARE FOR THE ARABS AND FOR ISRAEL 
(By Daniel Pipes) 

PHILADELPHIA.—An independent Palestini- 
an state would pose well-known dangers to 
Israel and the United States, but a close 
look shows that if such a state ever came 
into existence the biggest losers would be 
the Arabs. The citizens of this state would 
suffer human rights abuses, and Arab states 
in the neighborhood would be threatened 
by a whole range of new dangers. 

We must assume that a Palestinian state 
would be run by the Palestine Liberation 
Organization, for no other Palestinian 
group now or in the near future can com- 
pete with it. 

In addition to the P.L.O.’s symbolic power, 
it controls a network of well-established in- 
stitutions and funds estimated in the bil- 
lions of dollars, enjoys wide international 
recognition—and it has the guns. Together, 
these make it the only serious Palestinian 
claimant to power. 

We have a very good idea what Palestine 
Liberation Organization rule would mean, 
for the record since its founding in 1964 has 
consistently been one of an avaricious, self- 
serving leadership living by a nondemocratic 
ethos. 

Ignore for the moment the many atroc- 
ities against Israelis and the citizens of 
other countries, including the United 
States. Just recall the contempt that the 
P. L. O. has shown for the lives of non-P.L.O. 
Palestinians in Jordan, the West Bank and 
elsewhere. 

The closest the P.L.O. has come to a state 
was in southern Lebanon between 1975 and 
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1982. There it enjoyed nearly sovereign au- 
thority. For seven years, P.L.O. members 
rank amok, grabbing possessions and women 
as they wished, dealing in drugs and operat- 
ing protection rackets. Their insolence was 
so great that many Palestinians, not to 
speak of terrorized Lebanese, actually wel- 
comed the P.L.O.’s removal by Israeli 
troops. 

Given the P.L.O.’s long record of indiffer- 
ence and brutality, there is no reason to 
expect this pattern of behavior to change 
were Yasir Arafat to achieve power in a Pal- 
estinian state. 


As for its impact on Middle Eastern coun- 
tries, the creation of a P.L.O. polity would 
foment instability for years to come, for 
those with trouble on their minds would 
flock to it. 


President Hafez al-Assad of Syria could be 
counted on to goad the new state against 
Israel as a way to keep his hand in the 
Arab-Israeli conflict and assure his position 
at home. Col. Muammer el-Qaddafi of Libya 
would try to make the new state an instru- 
ment of his power. And would the Ayatollah 
Ruhollah Khomeini, who has just founded 
his own Palestinian group, be far behind? 

Imagine, if the P.L.O. wielded the powers 
of a state, how much more effectively it 
would extort money and favors from the 
rich but weak countries of the Persian Gulf. 
But it would be the frail monarchy of 
Jordan that, as ever, would be most exposed 
to this new menance. 


In 1970, when the P.L.O. was only an irri- 
dentist movement, it almost overturned 
King Hussein. It would threaten him even 
more once it controlled real territory and 
real resources. 

Behind closed doors, Arab leaders recog- 
nize these dangers, and they worry. As 
President Jimmy Carter so indiscreetly re- 
vealed in 1979, “I have never met an Arab 
leader that in private professed the desire 
for an indpendent Palestinian state.” 

Even if a P.L.O. state poses fewer dangers 
for Israel than for the Arab countries, it 
offers Israel no advantages. Through 70 
years of Arab-Zionist conflict, the Palestini- 
an leadership has consistently taken the 
most extreme, violent stands, preventing a 
resolution of that conflict. 

Empowering the P.L.O. simply would 
boost the worst Palestinian elements and 
create new obstacles to peace. Certainly, no 
one should expect a Palestinian state on the 
West Bank and Gaza to end the Arab-Israeli 
conflict: It would merely move it to a new 
stage. 

Finally, a P. L. O. state would harm United 
States interests, for it would offer Moscow a 
new outpost of influence strategically 
wedged between two important friends of 
America. Recognizing its value, Moscow 
would surely pour agents and arms into the 
new state. For the Kremlin, a P.L.O. state 
between Israel and Jordan would offer 
almost as many opportunities as moving 
East Germany to the English Channel. 


The Palestine Liberation Organization 
embodies many ironies. It is, for example, a 
weak institution with a worldwide presence 
as well as a terrorist organization whose 
only success lies in diplomacy. But the 
greatest irony of all is that its rise to state- 
hood would hurt Arabs far more than Israe- 
lis. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
CONTINUING RESOLUTIONS 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 27, 1988 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
insert my Washington Report for Wednesday, 


April 27, 1988 into the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 


CONTINUING RESOLUTION 


When President Reagan hoisted over 30 
pounds of paper during his 1988 State of the 
Union address, most Hoosiers got their first 
glimpse of a continuing resolution“, an om- 
nibus, multibillion-dollar government spend- 
ing bill. Last year, for the second in a row, 
the Congress combined all of its 13 regular 
spending bills into one mammoth package. 
After one hour of debate, no permitted 
amendments, and a simple yes or no vote, 
the Congress sent to the President a 2100- 
page, $600 billion bill which provided a 
year’s funding for most government pro- 
grams. 


That is not how the federal budget has 
traditionally been handled. In the past, the 
Congress sliced the total annual spending 
pie into 13 separate pieces. These 13 bills 
are the most important measures considered 
each year, providing funding for most feder- 
al programs. If the Congress fails to approve 
the individual spending bills before the new 
fiscal year, measures can be passed to con- 
tinue temporary stop-gap funding. Al- 
though these continuing resolutions (CRs) 
were first used by the Congress more than a 
century ago, they have changed significant- 
ly in recent years. Since President Reagan 
entered office in 1981, the Congress has 
used CRs not only for short-term program 
extensions, but increasingly as long-term 
substitutes for the regular spending bills. In 
five of the past seven years, more than half 
of the 13 regular spending bills have been 
combined into omnibus full-year CRs. 


There were several reasons why the Con- 
gress came to rely on CRs. A major factor 
has been the budget stalemates of recent 
years. Long delays in reaching a consensus 
on the annual budget plan have precluded 
timely action on individual spending bills. 
Lumping spending bills together became the 
only way the Congress could balance to a 
majority's satisfaction the priorities for de- 
fense and domestic spending. 

The Congress also came to rely on long- 
term continuing resolutions because it has 
failed to meet its own deadlines. For the 
past five years, the House has passed most 
of the 13 spending bills before the beginning 
of August, but the bills have often been 
stalled in the Senate. The House cannot 
ensure timely enactment of the 13 bills if 
the Senate does not act on them. The 1985 
Gramm-Rudman deficit reduction law also 
encourages delay of individual spending 
bills. To avoid Gramm-Rudman automatic 
across-the-board cuts, the Congress has de- 
layed making final decisions on spending 
bills until an agreement is reached with the 
Administration on a deficit reduction pack- 
age which meets Gramm-Rudman deficit 
targets. In 1987, the Congress and the Presi- 
dent did not reach a budget agreement until 
late November, well after the individual 
spending bills should have been passed. 


Most Members of Congress, including 
myself, have become increasingly dissatis- 
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fied with omnibus CRs. The most frequent- 
ly heard comment among Members is that 
there must be a better way to run the gov- 
ernment. There is clearly insufficient review 
of long-term CRs, bills which force the Con- 
gress to consider $600 billion of spending de- 
cisions in a simple up or down vote. These 
bills are so big that Members cannot possi- 
ble know what is included in them. More- 
over, long-term CRs are always last-minute 
bills rushed to the floor so that Members 
can go home for recess or the holidays. Last 
year, I received the 2100-page bill at 1:30 
am, and had to vote on it only a few hours 
later. Because CRs must pass to keep the 
government running, Members of Congress 
are pressured to vote for them even though 
they may oppose or may not fully under- 
stand many of the provisions. Omnibus CRs 
also infringe on the President’s veto power. 
Last-minute CRs force the President to 
choose between accepting spending deci- 
sions he opposes or vetoing the entire meas- 
ure, thus shutting down the government for 
lack of funds. 

Since continuing resolutions are not sub- 
ject to usual House rules which prohibit 
putting legislative changes in spending bills, 
omnibus CRs circumvent the normal legisla- 
tive process. They frequently contain provi- 
sions which might not pass on their own. 
For example, in 1987 the CR contained a 
provision to make permanent the Fairness 
Doctrine for broadcasters, although the 
President had already vetoed it earlier in 
the year. The CR also contained, among 
other things, a contra aid package, an air- 
line smoking ban, and a clean air deadline 
extension. CRs also include numerous spe- 
cial interest items which avoid individual 
scrutiny. Last year, Members’ pet projects 
included funding for construction of schools 
abroad, airport expansions, and research 
projects at a few selected universities. While 
most of the 13 spending bills are initially 
taken up separately by the House or the 
Senate, the final CR will differ in major 
ways from the bills as originally considered. 

The Congress should take several steps to 
handle its budget process better. We must 
take timely action on the regular spending 
bills, sending each one individually to the 
President before the new fiscal year. I sup- 
port changing the House rules to limit the 
content of omnibus CRs, to remove legisla- 
tive and unauthorized spending provisions, 
and to impose stricter spending ceilings on 
CRs. I also believe that the Congress should 
split up massive CRs into their component 
parts so that the President can consider 
them separately. 

Omnibus CRs are not a responsible way to 
fund government programs. Decisions on 
how to spend limited resources should be re- 
viewed carefully and methodically. It has 
been my practice to vote against long-term 
continuing resolutions. They are simply too 
big, too hastily considered, too filled with 
unknown and special interest provisions, 
and depart too far from normal legislative 
procedures. I am hopeful that a CR can be 
avoided this year, because basic budget deci- 
sions were made last year as part of the two- 
year budget agreement reached between 
President Reagan and congressional leaders. 
Even so, unless the Congress and the Presi- 
dent can reach a stronger and more timely 
consensus on budget priorities in the future, 
the pressure to resort to a CR will be hard 
to overcome. 
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RITTER/TSONGAS RESOLUTION 
TO PROVIDE EFFECTIVE AS- 
SISTANCE TO THE AFGHAN 
FREEDOM FIGHTERS HAS 
PROVEN EFFECTIVE 


HON. DON RITTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 27, 1988 


Mr. RITTER. Mr. Speaker, | am pleased to 
bring to the attention of my colleagues the fol- 
lowing article regarding the effectiveness of 
United States supplied Stinger antiaircraft mis- 
siles provided to the Afghan resistance. It is 
clear from this article that United States bold- 
ness has resulted in increased Afghan resist- 
ance strength vis-a-vis Soviet and Soviet- 
backed forces in Afghanistan. The principle 
that Soviet-style Communists are only willing 
to negotiate once they are faced with a real 
threat to their power, has once again proved 
true. 
The following is John Gunston's article 
which appeared in Aviation Week & Space 
Technology: 


STINGERS USED BY AFGHAN REBELS STYMIE 
Soviet Arr Force Tactics 


Afghan mujahedeen resistance leaders 
cite their U.S.-supplied General Dynamics 
Stinger surface-to-air missiles as the deci- 
sive factor that has enabled Afghan field 
commanders to negate the tactical air 
threat deployed against them by units of 
the Soviet and Afghan air forces. 

As the air threat has diminished, mujahe- 
deen commanders have been able to concen- 
trate their forces and move them freely 
around the country. 


TACTICS ALTERED 


The Stinger has forced high-performance 
Soviet strike aircraft pilots to deliver their 
weapons from high altitudes, seriously erod- 
ing accuracy. It also has forced pilots of 
Soviet helicopter gunships and tactical 
strike aircraft, such as the Sukhoi Su-25 
Frogfoot, to fly nap-of-the-earth missions 
and deliver their ordnance on the first pass, 
making them vulnerable to massed small 
arms fire and further eroding accuracy. 

The fear of air attack that had prevailed 
among the mujahedeen in 1985 and 1986 
has disappeared and supply caravans now 
travel with ease during the day, something 
they were loathe to do two years ago. 

When the Stinger missiles were first de- 
ployed operationally in October, 1986, muja- 
hedeen gunners claimed they were destroy- 
ing at least one aircraft each day. A year 
later, the missiles obviously were still effec- 
tive despite Soviet countermeasures, al- 
though the number of aircraft claimed by 
the missile gunners has declined consider- 
ably. The mujahedeen gunners still claim a 
65-70% kill rate per missile launch, al- 
though the number of launch opportunities 
has declined due to changes in Soviet oper- 
ating techniques. About one aircraft per 
week is a good estimate of Soviet losses at 
present. 

A unit of the National Islamic Front of 
Afghanistan (NIFA) was among those that 
provided air defense cover during the recent 
Soviet offensive aimed at breaking the 
mujahedeen siege of the town of Khost. 

The unit consisted of a two-man Stinger 
team and an antiaircraft unit equipped with 
a 20-mm. Oerlikon gun. 
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Both the missiles and the gun were sup- 
plied by the U.S. as part of its aid program 
to the mujahedeen. The gun was delivered 
in 1985. Both teams were dressed in U.S. 
surplus military fatigues. 

The NIFA unit was located on a moun- 
taintop overlooking Khost, with the gun- 
nery team waiting some distance down the 
slope from where its gun was emplaced. The 
missile team consisted of two former Afgh- 
han army officers who had defected to the 
mujahedeen three years earlier. 

They were confident of their ability to 
shoot down modern, high-performance jets 
with the Stinger and claimed they had four 
previous kills to their credit. The two 
worked alternately as observer and gunner. 
Their professionalism was apparent and in 
marked contrast to that of the rest of the 
NIFA unit members, who exhibited the 
more typical Afghan fatalistic feeling that 
fervent ardor would make up for any lack of 
military training. 

The Soviet air force had been raiding the 
area in which the unit was stationed on an 
almost daily basis, with aircraft operating 
from Kwajarawash, Kabul's international 
airport. Most of the aircraft were identified 
as MiG-21s, configured as fighter-bombers. 

The raid consisted of six jets, operating in 
pairs, which arrived from Kabul in the 
afternoon. The strike was coordinated with 
a fire mission from a Soviet multibarrelled 
rocket launcher targeted against the lower 
ridges around our area. 

The first indication the unit had of the 
raid was when bombs exploded against the 
upper levels of mountains nearby. The air- 
craft that had dropped them remained at 
high altitude and were difficult to see in the 
bright light. The aircraft were visible only 
when the sunlight glinted off their fuse- 
lages or wings. 

The Stinger team took their launch posi- 
tion as soon as the aircraft were seen and 
the gun crew began a 15-min, climb to their 
gun's firing position. 

The Soviet aircraft orbited the target 
area, breaking off in pairs to deliver their 
ordnance. They never came lower than 
about 2,000 ft. above the highest mountain 
peak in the area. Each pair made two 
passes, with the lead releasing his weapons 
while the wingman followed at a consider- 
able distance. The mujahedeen said the 
wingman's job was to attack any position 
from which a Stinger was launched at the 
lead. 


GREATER USE OF FLARES 


All six Soviet aircraft continually released 
antimissile flares, which were considerably 
brighter than those seen on earlier visits to 
the combat zone (AW&ST Oct. 29, 1984, p. 
40). The mujahedeen missile operators said 
they had been instructed not to fire at any 
aircraft flying within a large flare pattern. 
They said they also had encountered guid- 
ance problems when attempting to engage 
aircraft near water on a sunny day. 

From the altitude at which the weapons 
were released by the aircraft, it would have 
been difficult to detect or accurately aim at 
any specific target in our immediate area. 
The bombs dropped by the Soviet aircraft 
detonated on barren mountain tops. Some 
started small brush fires, but otherwise did 
no discernable damage. 

It appeared that the pilots involved were 
putting survival before accuracy. 

The crew of the Oerlikon gun made it to 
their weapon in time to fire a few rounds at 
the vapor trails heading north back toward 
Kabul, 
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“We suffered throughout the war from 
Soviet helicopter gunships, and jets,” 
Rahim Wardak, a prominent NIFA com- 
mander, explained during another operation 
around Kabul some three weeks later. “Now 
for the first time we are able to mass major 
forces without the constant danger from 
Soviet air.” 

“They [the Soviet air force] don't like suf- 
fering casualties, so they drop their bombs 
and fly home as quickly as they can,” he 
added. “Stinger has really frightened them. 
They have depended on their air capability, 
but that capability has now tremendously 
decreased. This has raised our morale and 
allowed us to go on the offensive and take 
the initiative. It [the Stinger deployment] 
has had a major tactical and strategic sig- 
nificance in our struggle.” 

Wardak’s command assembled a force of 
about 2,000 men in an area approximately 
20 mi. from Kabul. It took two weeks for 
this force to get into position, a fact the So- 
viets must have known for some time. 

But Soviet air units did not begin to oper- 
ate against the mujahedeen until the anti- 
government Afghan forces began their at- 
tacks. 

Again, in the attacks by Soviet aircraft 
during this period, the Soviets stayed high— 
in this case even higher than around Khost. 
This time, they stayed about 4,000 ft. above 
the highest mountain tops, again denying 
the Stingers a reasonable shot while at the 
same time sacrificing their own weapons ac- 
curacy. 

A helicopter, either a Mi-24 or a Mi-8/17, 
accompanied each strike, flying in circles 
and dropping high intensity flares profuse- 
ly. 

Helicopter gunship attacks and missions 
by Su-25s are apparently assigned only to 
areas where the Stinger is thought to be 
absent. 

These two aircraft types, once seemingly 
invincible in attacking mujahedeen ground 
units, are limited to nap-of-the-earth oper- 
ations over hilly terrain, which makes them 
vulnerable to small arms fire. All recent at- 
tacks by these aircraft have been limited to 
single-pass weapon deliveries. 

The same Stinger team that operated near 
Khost was brought in for the later oper- 
ation near Kabul. They transported four of 
their five Stingers in their original green 
plywood boxes on the backs of Tennessee 
mules—another U.S. aid benefit. The fifth 
Stinger was carried mounted in its launcher, 
ready for action in the event of a Soviet air 
raid on the mule train. 

The five were early versions of the Sting- 
er, but of fairly recent manufacture. Each 
missile tube also carried a warning pasted 
on the side: 

“Confidential: National Security Informa- 
tion. Unauthorized Disclosure Subject to 
Criminal Sanctions.” 

After each mission into Afghanistan, the 
launch teams return to their pickup point to 
be debriefed by U.S. and Pakistani officials 
and to exchange the tubes of the Stingers 
they have fired for new missiles. Each team 
is issued two new missiles for each empty 
tube, up to a maximum of eight missiles. 
Three batteries are issued for each missile. 
The teams also receive one Stinger launch- 
er. 

The mujahedeen missile teams are trained 
at a base in Pakistan, outside Islamabad. 
Training on the Stingers is performed by 
members of the Pakistani Inter-Services In- 
telligence (ISI) Directorate General of the 
Pakistani military, ISI is the agency 
through which the U.S. Central Intelligence 
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Agency funnels all military aid to the Af- 
ghans. 

ISI Stinger instructors attend a six-month 
course in the U.S. Pakistan's forces also are 
equipped with the missile. U.S. instructors 
also are stationed at the base to ensure the 
standard of training is maintained. 

DEPLOYMENT EXPANDED 


Operational deployment of the Stingers 
was at first limited by fears that some 
might be captured by the Soviets, or that 
the Afghan air force might fly retaliatory 
strikes against border villages inside Paki- 
stan. 

The missiles were kept in the border areas 
during late 1986 and early 1987, at least 
partly at the insistence of the Pakistanis. 
Bombing along the border was an almost 
daily occurrence at this time. 

The situation changed in mid-1987 when 
Ahmed Shah Massoud, the mujahedeen 
commander in the Pajshir area, received his 
first Stingers. The missiles have now been 
deployed in the distant northern provinces 
of Afghanistan, near the Soviet border. 

Initially, 300 Stingers were allocated to 
the mujahedeen in 1986 with a further 600 
in 1987. A number of these were captured in 
the first few months of their deployment. 
Some were turned over to the Afghan mili- 
tary by mujahedeen commanders who took 
advantage of the Kabul government’s am- 
nesty program, which includes generous 
cash payments for such weapons as Stingers 
and British supplied-Short Brothers Blow- 
pipe surface-to-air missiles. 

There have been continuing rumors in 
both Pakistan and Afghanistan that ap- 
proximately 16 Stingers were sold to Iran in 
1987 by commanders of the Islamic funda- 
mentalist faction Hezbi-i-Islami for approxi- 
mately $1 million. This is denied by other 
mujahedeen leaders, who claim that the 
missiles, if they were obtained by the Irani- 
ans, were stolen from mujahedeen units. 
Batteries for use with the Stinger missiles 
were found on board a boat operated by the 
Iran Revolutionary Guards in the Persian 
Gulf on Sept. 21, 1987. 

In addition to the Stingers, about 300 
British-supplied Blowpipe missiles were pro- 
vided to the mujahedeen through the same 
channels as the Stingers. These arrived in 
Afghanistan in early 1986, before the first 
Stingers were received. Training was the re- 
sponsibility of the U.S., and the mujahe- 
deen apparently never gained confidence in 
the weapons, which uses a line-of-sight guid- 
ance system and is somewhat more compli- 
cated to operate than the Stinger. 

The kill rate of the Blowpipe was low in 
comparison to the Stinger and its use has 
been terminated. 


THE NUCLEAR DELUSION—WHO 
PAYS? 


HON. THOMAS J. DOWNEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 27, 1988 


Mr. DOWNEY of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the giant that we know as the nuclear industry 
has once again overstepped its bounds, and 
this time, as if trouncing upon the safety con- 
cerns of the American public has not been 
enough, the industry is going after a different 
part of the taxpayer’s anatomy—the wallet. 

Perhaps sensing that nuclear power may be 
the industry's Achilles heel—there have been 
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no approvals for new nuclear powerplants 
since 1978—the giant has decided that it 
needs another new trade association here in 
Washington, the National Energy Contractors 
Council Inc., to keep it on the inside track with 
the folks at the Department of Energy. Now, 
keeping your “foot in the door” is part of 
doing business just about anywhere, but doing 
it at the taxpayer's expense should not be 
part of the deal. It appears that this new asso- 
ciation has been set up so that a portion, if 
not all of its operation costs, can be billed to 
the Department of Energy whose bills are paid 
by the American taxpayer. Pretty sneaky. 

Mr. Speaker, some say that the nuclear in- 
dustry cannot be beaten, that their game of 
hardball is just too intense, and that as long 
as they have the momentum, they'll keep 
streamrolling over those who believe that the 
industry is not the “golden child" of America’s 
future. If we don't at least try to stop them at 
this new pass, we may well be admitting that 
we have been beaten. 

would guess that there are many here in 
the Congress who simply do not accept the 
inevitability of a final victory for the nuclear in- 
dustry. | would today urge those Members to 
raise their voices against this latest foray into 
the public pocketbook. 


SKELETONS IN THE CLOSET: 
THE UNKNOWN HISTORY OF 
THE SANDINISTAS 


HON. PHILIP M. CRANE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 27, 1988 


Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, we all know that 
the key to the present lies in the knowledge of 
the past. Yet, many of my colleagues have ig- 
nored the history of the Sandinistas when de- 
ciding the future of the Nicaraguan people. 
The real origins of the current Sandinista 
regime have been overlooked in the zeal to 
provide a better future for the people of Nica- 
ragua. As a result, the Sandinistas are per- 
ceived by some as the best hope to lead 
Nicaragua out of the depths of poverty and 
oppression. However, just a basic knowledge 
of the Sandinistas’ long history of Marxist ori- 
entation would finally rid many Americans of 
the these delusions. 

It would be surprising for many people to 
learn that the Sandinista movement was origi- 
nally formed by Carlos Fonesca Amador in the 
early 1960's. Mr. Amador, who incidentally re- 
ceived his revolutionary “training” in Moscow 
during 1958, accepted direction from none 
other than Fidel Castro as to the political con- 
viction and leadership of the infant Sandinista 
movement. They were undeniably Marxists 
and proud of it. Yet, when the opportunity to 
receive vital aid from the United States arose, 
the Sandinistas suddenly transformed into a 
“nonaligned” revolutionary movement. Unfor- 
tunately, the Carter administration fell for this 
maneuver in 1978 and many Americans have 
yet to realize the true doctrine of the Sandinis- 
tas. 

| challenge my colleagues to open their 
eyes and confront the truth. The great Ameri- 
can propensity is to taint reality in the hope of 
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promoting change. This is our greatest weak- 
ness. And today it is being exploited by those 
elements that are dedicated to the elimination 
of freedom and democracy in Central Amer- 
ica. 

In the December 17, 1987, edition of the 
Washington Times, Georgie Anne Geyer pro- 
vides an excellent insight into the history of 
the Sandinistas. The article is titled “Clearly 
Visible Origins” and | highly recommend it to 
any of my colleagues who are truly concerned 
about establishing real“ peace in Central 
America. 


{From the Washington Times, Dec. 17, 
19871 
CLEARLY VISIBLE ORIGINS 
(By Georgie Anne Geyer) 

Several weeks ago, I was talking here with 
Fausto Amador, brother of the revered 
founder of the Nicaraguan Sandinistas, 
Carlos Fonseca Amador. How, I asked him, 
had the Sandinistas really been formed in 
the early 1960s? 

“The Cuban ambassador in Nicaragua 
formed the Sandinistas,” this honest man 
told me frankly. “Every single Nicaraguan 
revolutionary from the time remembers Am- 
bassador Quintin Pino Machado as his 
mentor. How big a role did he play? 

“Well, the Cubans formed the Sandinista 
National Liberation Front. They construct- 
ed it; they chose the leadership. 

“At that time my brother was the only 
one fighting, but the Cubans never liked 
him. Fidel Castro was trying to select the 
person who represented exactly what he 
was thinking. ... The tactics were decided 
in Cuba.” 

The conversation with Fausto brought 
back to me another fascinating conversation 
in Honduras a year ago with another Nica- 
raguan, now in exile, who had been one of 
the original Sandinista leaders—one so high 
as to have been trained in Russia. 

“Many believe we were driven to Marx- 
ism,” he told me as we sat in his office in 
Tegucigalpa. “That was not true. We were 
Marxist-Leninists in 1960. We united in 
Havana to discuss this. We came with manu- 
als from the U.S.S.R. The schematic of 
Marxism was an obligatory text in discus- 
sions. 

“In 1958, Carlos Fonseca Amador went to 
Moscow. He was a complete Stalinist. All 
these Marxist leaders had a messianic voca- 
tion; they were utopians. They were fasci- 
nated with magic and with the idea of 
power. But it was the form of power that 
fascinated them, rather than the reality or 
exercise of it in actually creating anything.” 

The alarming headlines about the Sandi- 
nistas this week should remined us that the 
information is all there. From Carlos Fon- 
seca Amador’s writing in the 1950s on, the 
Sandinistas never hid what they were, and 
they had a full 18 months after they took 
power in 1979 to “choose” voluntarily which 
way they wanted to go. They deliberately 
chose militarism, and Marxism gives milita- 
rism its holy excuse in today’s new” revolu- 
tions. 

And yet it is profoundly bewildering that 
so many intelligent people, from Speaker of 
the House Jim Wright to the most well- 
meaning “peace” groups, choose willfully to 
exist in ignorance of this revealing history 
of the Sandinistas and their constantly re- 
proven intent. 

If any week can illustrate what the Sandi- 
nistas really are, this last week should cer- 
tainly do it. Sandinista hard-line Defense 
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Minister Humberto Ortega announced in a 
public speech that they were going to form 
a 600,000-man army; that Nicaragua has 
hundreds and perhaps thousands of officers 
being trained in the East Bloc; and that, in 
the event of an American invasion, the San- 
dinistas would regionalize the war by 
(among other things) dropping bombs on 
the same Costa Rica that spawned the 
present peace plan. 

(All of this supported information provid- 
ed in Washington last week by a recent top- 
level Nicaraguan defector, Maj. Roger Mi- 
randa.) 

By Monday, Nicaraguan President Daniel 
Ortega had slightly modified his brother's 
speech and, by the way, also canceled the 
Costa Rican-sponsored “peace talks” with 
the Contras in the Dominican Republic. 

He also added an interesting political fact: 
“In the hypothetical case that the Sandi- 
nista front lost an election, the Sandinista 
front would hand over the government, not 
power.” An opposition party could govern 
only if it respected “the established power,” 
he added. 

Fausto Amador, who lives and works in 
community development in democratic 
Costa Rica, added something else to his 
story about his brother and the early days. 
He was always working with the poor trying 
to build organizations and co-ops to improve 
their lives in Nicaragua. But the Sandinistas 
were not interested in such building, he 
noted—and they are not today. 

They are interested in playing soldier. Far 
beyond ideology, they simply love strutting 
about in military uniform on the world 
stage. They are the true sons of the hated 
dictator they “replaced,” Anastasio Somoza, 
for to him too, the party and the army were 
one, 

They are “Marxist” not out of conviction, 
but because that is the only modern ideolo- 
gy that give them—like their historical 
mentor, Fidel Castro—military power for- 
ever and ever. 

Think, just think, how grand it will be! A 
600,000-man army, and all that powerful 
Soviet weaponry and planes to secure you. 
In a country of 3 million, the Ortega broth- 
ers would have half the men of the country 
marching and parading obediently forever 
in front of them. 

How glorious, how splendid for a small, 
formerly despised country—and the special, 
delicious joy of it all is that the gringos will 
never really choose to understand the San- 
dinista experience. 


A TRIBUTE TO THE WESTCHEST- 
ER VOLUNTEERS OF THE YEAR 


HON. JOSEPH J. DioGUARDI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 27, 1988 


Mr. DIOGUARDI. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
to congratulate six of my constituents and 
groups selected as the Westchester Volun- 
teers of the Year. Through their efforts, my 
district and the entire Nation are being im- 
proved. 

Many different organizations are involved in 
this spirit of voluntarism. These groups repre- 
sent the spirit of the good neighbor. They 
have a willingness to help others and there- 
fore help themselves because they receive 
the satisfaction of knowing that their efforts 
will benefit others. 
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The Westchester Volunteers of the Year 
are: 

Volunteer of the Year, Gerald Eisner; 

Group Award, John King and Norma Hill; 

Student Award, May Huang; 

Retired Citizens Volunteer Program Award, 
Nannette S. Simons; and 

Corporate Award, Ray Francis. 

Agency Award: Compeer. 

They have volunteered their time for com- 
puter programming, helping the sick, organiz- 
ing helpful clubs, and helping the homeless. 
Because of the efforts of these groups the 
Volunteer Service Bureau had distinguished 
them with this award. 

submit for inclusion into the RECORD state- 
ments which detail the accomplishments of 
these groups and individuals. 

Volunteer of the Year: Using his extensive 
knowledge in computers, Gerald Eisner, a re- 
tired businessman of Scarsdale, NY, selflessly 
created a fundraising database for Westchest- 
er Residential Opportunities, a fully automated 
system for use in information and referral for 
Family Information and Referral Services 
Team, and designed a complex scheduling 
system for the Greenburgh Nature Center. 
After hundreds of hours of free service, 
Gerald Eisner was nominated for Volunteer of 
the Year by these well-deserving, nonprofit or- 
ganizations. 

Group Award: One of the greatest health 
concerns of our country today is AIDS. The 
growing scare of acquiring this fatal disease 
makes people unwilling to help the affilicted 
for fear of catching the disease. John King of 
Yorktown Heights, NY, and Norma Hill of 
Armonk, NY, have realized the risks, but work 
as “buddies” to patients with AIDS and their 
families and were nominated for the Group 
Award. They understand the disease and feel 
that more public awareness is necessary. 
They have dedicated over 35 hours a month 
working with the victims, and have piloted an 
AIDS-awareness group at the Bedford Hills 
Correctional Facility, raised funds, enhanced 
public relations, and participated in the Nation- 
al Names Project which knits panels as me- 
morials to the deceased. 

Student Award: One of the most important 
institutions of our Nation is its schools. 
Schools shape the future of our country. May 
Huang, a native of Taiwan and a student at 
Pace University/Pleasantville, has involved 
herself in volunteer work in her school and the 
surrounding community. She has been nomi- 
nated for the Student Award. At her school 
she revived the International Student Assoca- 
tion to promote cross-cultural understanding 
and arranged an international dinner. She also 
has tutored students in the fields of mathe- 
matics and accounting. This fall, Ms. Huang 
took leadership of the Community Services 
Committee of the Student Government Asso- 
ciation, which places students in major com- 
munity service projects at the Ruth Taylor In- 
stitute, the Blythedale Children’s Hospital, and 
the Village of Ossining. 

Retired Citizens Volunteer Program Award: 
The winner of the Retired Citizens Volunteer 
Program this year is Mrs. Nannette S. Simons 
of Yonker, NY. At 85 years of age, she has 
devoted most of her life to making the life of 
children and adults better throughout West- 
chester. Mrs. Simons became part of the 
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newly formed Long Term Care Ombudsman 
10 years ago, sponsored by the Mental Health 
Association, and thus became a volunteer om- 
budsman at St. Joseph Nursing Home in Yon- 
kers. She befriends the residents and helps 
the nursing staff to avoid problems and situa- 
tions which make the residents uncomfortable. 
She has certainly earned the respect of 
eveyone with whom she has worked. 

Corporate Award: Taking time from his de- 
manding job, Ray Francis has won the Corpo- 
rate Award. As a member of the Corporate 
Outreach Club, Mr. Francis has coordinated 
events benefiting the homeless, senior citi- 
zens, and handicapped children of Westchest- 
er. Along with his involvement in the PTA, the 
Arthritis Foundation, and many church func- 
tions, Mr. Francis arranges food and blood 
drives to help the needy. He is also team co- 
ordinator for the March of Dimes/Walkathon 
for Citicorp. Mr. Francis wants to pass along 
this spirit of volunteerism, so he involves his 
two children in all his acitivities in the commu- 
nity. 

Agency Award: Compeer, winner of the 
Agency Award, is alleviating the pain of the 
mentally ill by providing community support. 
Starting in November of 1986, Compeer has 
matched patients with volunteers from the 
professional world. The volunteers spend a 
minimum of 1 hour a week for at least 1 year 
and create one to one friendships that will 
brighten the patients’ lives by such simple 
means as taking a walk or going out for 
coffee. 

Mr. Speaker, in closing | would like to re- 
state again how proud | am to have these 
people in my district. | hope that the spirit of 
volunteerism stays alive because it is people 
like these recipients of Volunteer Service 
Awards that truly represent America. 


TRIBUTE TO BOY SCOUT TROOP 
102 


HON. JOHN G. ROWLAND 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 27, 1988 


Mr. ROWLAND of Connecticut. Mr. Speak- 
er, | rise today to pay tribute to Boy Scout 
Troop 102 of Naugatuck, CT. On April 24, this 
group of fine young men celebrated its 75th 
anniversary as a troop. This is truly an occa- 
sion to celebrate. 

The Scouts of Troop 102, both past and 
present, have made countless contributions to 
their Nation, the State of Connecticut, and 
their communities. The lessons of citizenship 
and leadership learned through Scouting have 
given the young men of Troop 102 the 
strength of character needed in today's chal- 
lenging world. | have every confidence that 
this troop will continue to be a shining exam- 
ple of all the good attributes for which Scout- 
ing stands and a vital force for positive 
change in the community. 

Today, | ask my colleagues to join with me 
in congratulating Troop 102 for an outstanding 
job over the past 75 years. | encourage them 
to continue to be a model and testament for 
the Boy Scouts in the years ahead, and wish 
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them many more happy and successful years 
of Scouting. 


DAYS OF REMEMBRANCE— 
STATEMENT OF HOLOCAUST 
SURVIVOR BENJAMIN MEED 


HON. TOM LANTOS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 27, 1988 


Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Speaker, on April 14 the 
U.S. Holocaust Memorial Council held its 
annual “Days of Remembrance Commemora- 
tion” here in Washington. One of the speak- 
ers on that occasion was my dear friend Ben- 
jamin Meed, the cochairman of the Days of 
Remembrance Committee and a member of 
the U.S. Holocaust Memorial Council. Mr. 
Meed is also president of the Warsaw Ghetto 
Resistance Organization, which marks its 25th 
anniversary this year. 

Benjamin Meed's remarks on that occasion 
were most thoughtful and sobering. Mr. 
Speaker, | would like to share those thoughts 
with my colleagues in the Congress: 

REMARKS BY BENJAMIN MEED, COCHAIRMAN 


Fifty five years ago war was declared 
against the people of the Book. The first 
flames consumed a hall of democracy, the 
Reichstag. Immediately, there was a dicta- 
torship, but the dictator assumed power le- 
gally, democratically. He swiftly made law 
the servant of murder. 

Within weeks, there were again flames. 
This time, they consumed the great works 
of literature. The writing of poets and phi- 
losophers, the creative works of artists and 
anthropologists were reduced to ashes. And 
with it was consumed the genius of German 
and European culture and civilization. 

Fifty years ago, again there were flames. 
In a day of infamy, popularly known as 
Krystalinacht, but truly a day of pogroms 
and unspeakable brutality, synagogues in all 
of Germany and Austria were burned, the 
holy letters of the Bible were sent up in 
smoke, Jews were harassed, beaten and ar- 
rested and God's presence could not be 
found in Berlin or Vienna. Many looked on 
with indifference and the firefighters, who 
were called to the scene were instructed to 
protect only adjacent buildings, not the 
Jewish houses of worship engulfed in 
flames. 

Forty five years ago this week, again there 
were flames. This time in the streets of 
Warsaw, the city of my birth. I, a Jewish 
boy posing as a Christian, remember seeing 
those flames as I stood on the other side of 
the Ghetto walls. At first, the flames filled 
me with pride; for they were the flames of 
passionate resistance, of Jewish fighters 
standing against the might of the Nazi 
army. But soon pride gave way to sadness 
and anger. Even though all of Jewish 
Warsaw was burning, the Nazis could not 
crush Jewish resistance and defiance. In 
those flames more than 1000 years of 
Jewish history in Poland were reduced to 
smoldering rubble. How can I ever forget 
such infernal sights? Where was humanity 
in those blackest nights? 

And throughout the years of the Holo- 
caust, there were other flames, flames from 
crematoriums which consumed an entire 
people; flames which sought to erase the 
memory of the crimes by removing all traces 
of the dead. Those flames consumed even 
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more than the culture of Germany, even 
more than the sacred words of a people, 
even more than a millennia of history—they 
consumed a long-cherished conception of 
governmental morality, the very idea of cul- 
ture and history. They defiled the human 
image and desecrated the human spirit. 

Today, as we light six candles in memory 
of the millions of innocent men, women and 
children, we know that fire can be har- 
nessed for light and warmth. It can empow- 
er humanity for noble deeds, but fires can 
also empower evil and destroy every vestige 
of humanity. The choice of the noble or the 
evil is ours alone to make. 

Today we realize anew that a world that is 
aflame can be shrouded in darkness and a 
world in which flames of memory flicker 
can shed a deep and lasting illumination. In 
a time beholden to the vulgarities of might, 
we must kindle the light of eternal memory 
and conscience. Let us remember together. 

We survivors and liberators of the Holo- 
caust realize that now time is our enemy 
and against this enemy we have one 
weapon-memory, each year there are fewer 
of us left to bear personal witness and that 
is why these ceremonies take on such mean- 
ing and are so filed with purpose, we must 
sensitize our nation and the world to the 
sounds of kristallnacht so that future gen- 
erations may reconstruct that event and 
learn from it. 

We have asked six people who were in 
Germany and Austria during that awful 
night to light the candles today, for them 
the night is not distant, but as close as yes- 
terday. For them, the memories, which can 
never fade, are imprinted forever. 

Think, as the candles are lit, that each of 
the lighters represents a million people who 
died, and pray that their memory will 
remain with us through all the days of our 
lives so that our resolve to be free may 
never die, pray that justice and racial equal- 
ity will be the living legacy of those who 
perished. 


TRIBUTE TO CAROLYN ANN 
FRANKLIN 


HON. JOHN CONYERS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 27, 1988 


Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, popular Ameri- 
can music has lost a gifted talent in Carolyn 
Franklin who succumbed to cancer April 25 at 
the age of 43. The youngest of an extraordi- 
nary musical family that includes her sister, 
Aretha Franklin, Carolyn was driven to ex- 
press her talent at an early age. As a teen- 
ager she formed a singing group that featured 
many members of the youth choir at Detroit's 
New Bethel Baptist Church where her father 
was pastor. Like her sisters, she evolved from 
singing gospel to popular music. Although a 
petite person, she had a powerful voice, much 
like Aretha. She is best known to wide audi- 
ences for her career as a composer which 
she embarked upon at age 16 when she did 
her first commercial work for singer Lloyd 
Price. Some of her arrangements include 
Aretha's popular hits, Baby, Baby, Baby", 
Ain't No Way”, “Angel”, Without Love”. In 
addition she composed the Janice Joplin hit, 
“Take Another Piece of my Heart”, first made 
popular by sister, Erma Franklin, and she 
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wrote songs for David Ruffin and the Staple 
Sisters. 

Miss Franklin travelled as a background 
singer with her sister Aretha, and was fea- 
tured in many of her records and the film, 
“Blues Brothers”. In the 1970's, Miss Franklin 
turned her attention to education, receiving 
her assistant recording engineer's license. 
She had hoped to establish an entertainment 
law firm to assist young artists who found 
themselves strapped for years to unfavorable 
contracts. She taught business law and music 
composition at her alma mater, Northwestern 
High School, and one week before her death, 
she received a bachelor of arts degree in 
Music from Marygrove College in a special 
bedside ceremony. The president of the col- 
lege officiated and delivered the commence- 
ment address. Modern music, her family, 
friends, students and the Detroit community 
will feel the loss of the untimely passing of 
this remarkable woman. 


TRIBUTE TO JACK K. UMPHREY 
HON. JOSEPH M. McDADE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 27, 1988 


Mr. MCDADE. Mr. Speaker, today | wish to 
pay special tribute to a great American, Jack 
K. Umphrey, who will retire on May 1, 1988, 
with over 46 years of Federal experience. 

Jack has a record of dedication to this 
Nation that allows me to call him a great 
American without hesitation. His service 
began in 1942 when he entered the Army Air 
Corps as an aviation cadet. Upon completion 
of flying school, he served a combat tour in 
England as a B-24 standardization pilot and a 
B-25 instructor pilot. 

Following World War ll, Jack entered the 
comptroller career field and served in a variety 
of positions, including statistical services, 
management analysis, cost analysis, budget, 
and financial services. He retired from military 
service in 1964 as the chief of cost analysis at 
Headquarters Strategic Air Command. While in 
the military, his awards included the Distin- 
guished Flying Cross with oak leaf cluster, 
Bronze Star Medal, Air Medal with three oak 
leaf clusters, and Air Force and Army Com- 
mendation Medals. 

Upon retirement from the Air Force, Jack 
continued Government service by joining the 
Directorate of Budget at Air Force Headquar- 
ters in the Pentagon. He has steadily worked 
his way up the organization ladder until he 
was selected as the first civilian Deputy Direc- 
tor of Budget for the Air Force in 1981. Jack's 
civilian awards are too numerous to mention 
here but | would like to highlight the fact that 
he was recently presented the highest award 
for Federal service—the Presidential Distin- 
guished Executive Rank Award—by President 
Reagan in a White House ceremony. 

| also wish to applaud the distinguished ac- 
complishments of Jack Umphrey. He has 
served his country well. 

| know that his many friends join me in ex- 
tending sincere and heartfelt wishes for a 
long, prosperous, healthy, and rewarding re- 
tirement. 
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YOUNG VIRGINIA WOMAN 
PLAYS IMPORTANT ROLE IN 
PUSH TO MAKE THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA AMERICA’S 51ST 
STATE 


HON. WALTER E. FAUNTROY 


OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 27, 1988 


Mr. FAUNTROY. Mr. Speaker, | would like 
to take this opportunity to bring to my col- 
leagues’ attention the important role played by 
a young Virginia woman in a campaign dear to 
my heart—the push to make the District of 
Columbia America’s 51st State. 

Lynne Durham is only one of the thousands 
of people who have devoted their time to 
making statehood for the District into a reality. 
Like many others, she has devoted her week- 
ends and evenings to our battle to end the 
tyranny of taxation without representation for 
the 650,000 residents of the District. But 
Lynne took her efforts one step further than 
many, and it is for this action that | wish to 
commend her today. 

Last summer, the D.C. Statehood Coalition, 
of which | am a cochair, decided the time had 
come to find the world’s largest 51-star flag. 
Lynne spend many hours on the phone, trying 
to find someone who could sew such a flag. 
But as the time for displaying the flag during 
Washington's Flag Day festivities drew closer, 
she was unable to locate someone who could 
do the job in time for the event. So Lynne de- 
cided to take on the job herself. 

While other young women of her age were 
out on dates or enjoying the warm summer 
weather, Lynne spent her evenings at home, 
embroidery hoop in hand, sewing the stars on 
the giant flag that took up her entire living 
room floor. Each set of stars had to be sewn 
on by hand, precisely front to back so the flag 
could be viewed from both sides. With the 
weekend of the event upon her and the flag 
only half finished, she spent her entire Satur- 
day on the project, staying up until 3 a.m. to 
finish her handiwork. She was up at 8 o'clock 
on Sunday morning to bring the flag to the all- 
day rally we held at Anacostia Park—a rally 
which she attended until the early evening 
hours. 

Lynne’s 51-star flag was viewed by the 
thousands of people who attended the event 
in Anacostia Park, and featured in news cov- 
erage on local television stations, the Wash- 
ington Post, and Washington Times. But this 
wasn't the extent of the impact her work had. 
The news story of the world’s largest 51-star 
flag was picked up by the national wire serv- 
ices, so that millions of Americans read about 
the District's struggle for statehood—all be- 
cause one young woman devoted her time to 
making a task many called impossible into a 
reality. 

Lynne grew up and went to college in Ohio, 
and has lived in northern Virginia since arriv- 
ing in the Washington area 2 years ago. But 
she has taken the struggle to make the Dis- 
trict of Columbia the 51st State of New Co- 
lumbia as her own. For her ingenuity and de- 
votion, and as a symbol for all those young 
people who have sacrificed their spare time 
for D.C. statehood, | wish to take this opportu- 
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nity to commend Lynne Durham to my col- 
leagues and to express, on behalf of all the 
residents of the future new State, our heartfelt 
appreciation. 


PROJECT CHILDREN 


HON. JOSEPH J. DioGUARDI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 27, 1988 


Mr. DIOGUARDI. Mr. Speaker, the tragic 
conflict in those six of the divided Irish Prov- 
ince of Ulster's nine counties known as North- 
ern Ireland has been a matter of ongoing con- 
cern to many Members of this House. As in all 
wars, those who suffer most in this latest 
phase of the centuries-old Anglo-Irish conflict 
are the children. Children in war are deprived 
of part or all of their childhood and subjected 
to unreasonable physical and psychological 
strain. 

When, after 5 years of war in the present 
troubles in the North of Ireland, there seemed 
to be no end in sight, two New York City po- 
licemen, Denis and Patrick Mulcahy, decided 
that something had to be done to help the 
children, to take them out of the environment 
of war and give them a meaningful experience 
of peace in a pluralist society. That year the 
Mulcahy's and a few friends started Project 
Children; they raised $1,800 and brought out 
six children to a peaceful summer in the 
United States. As one would hope, where 
good ideas are concerned it worked. In fact it 
worked so well that when the Mulcahy's de- 
cided to bring out more children in 1976, they 
found that more American families had rallied 
to their cause. In 1988 some 735 Irish chil- 
dren will be brought out to the relative peace 
and safety of an American children's summer 
to stay with a like number of American fami- 
lies. 

One feature of this program is that Project 
Children cherishes all children of the Nation 
equally. Protestant as well as Catholic children 
benefit from this program. On the American 
side, while there are many Irish-American fam- 
ilies involved, there are also a great many 
American families, who are not of Irish extrac- 
tion yet have opened their homes for these 
children of such an unhappy war. 

The 14th annual Project Children dinner- 
dance will be held on Saturday, April 30, 
1988, at the Yonkers Raceway. Dr. Frank Holt 
of the Gaelic League again will be the master 
of ceremonies; there will be a capacity crowd 
in excess of 700 people as in previous years 
Project Children is funded entirely by private 
subscription. What will be different this year is 
that there are two very special honorees. The 
two guests of honor are John Cheevers and 
Kevin Brady, two of the original group of six 
children brought out by Project Children in 
1975! John Cheevers, a Protestant, is visiting 
from Belfast, and Kevin Brady, a Catholic, is a 
senior at Mercy College in Dobbs Ferry, NY. 
Both boys, who otherwise might never have 
met, lived with the Hofmann family of Green- 
wood Lake, NY: theirs is a lasting friendship 
between two Irishmen who were able to dis- 
cover that they had more in common than the 
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differences fostered by an alien government in 
the past. 

It was my great pleasure to be present at 
Dromantine College near Newry in County 
Down last August 18 as Denis and Pat Mul- 
cahy were presented with Papal honors recog- 
nizing their contribution to peace and brother- 
hood as well as their magnificent example of 
Christian charity through Project Children. The 
presentation was made by Father Charles Val- 
leley representing Tomas Cardinal O Fiaich, 
Archbishiop of Armagh and Primate of all Ire- 
land. In fact, we met with the Cardinal the 
next day in Armagh, at which time he again 
emphasized the importance of programs like 
Project Children for the future or peace with 
justice for all Ireland. 

While at Dromantine, | was able to witness 
some of the beneficial effects of Project Chil- 
dren as | spoke with the children, their fami- 
lies and friends. | remember with particular 
fondness the hospitality of Father Bill Foley 
and the Society for African Missions, of 
Eugene Markey the Lord Mayor of Newry, of 
Seamus McCormick of Newry and U.S. Consul 
Gen. Robert Meyer. The spontaneous enthusi- 
asm of people from all walks of life and all 
faiths was most genuine and spoke volumes. | 
also discovered that in County Down, as in 
Dublin, the English and Irish languages coex- 
ist as living languages just as the Protestant 
and Catholic faiths can also coexist peacefully 
whenever peace is given a chance. 

Project Children is the dream of two Ameri- 
can citizens, natives of Meelin, County Cork in 
the Province of Munster, men who could not 
ignore the tragedy in a troubled part of the 
Province of Ulster, part of their native Ireland. 
This dream is a reality today because thou- 
sands of Americans of all backgrounds have 
joined with them in a magnificent act of caring 
about the little children, the least of our breth- 
ren. Today Denis Mulcahy, a veteran detective 
with the New York City Police Department 
Bomb Squad, continues to devote his time 
and energies to Project Children, assisted by 
capable volunteers such as Birdie O'Neill of 
Greenwood Lake. Patrick Mulcahy has retired 
home to Cork where he too continues to work 
on Project Children with volunteers of all 
faiths in the North of Ireland. 

Project Children is an outstanding example 
of what can be accomplished by private chari- 
table initiative to meet very real human needs. 
| commend to this House the example of 
Denis and Patrick Mulcahy and the many vol- 
unteers and supporters of Project Children, 
and | ask that means be found to eliminate 
the troubles which make necessary such ef- 
forts. 


COMMENDING DONALD BILLET 
HON. WILLIAM F. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 27, 1988 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, | would like 
to take this time to recognize the achieve- 
ments of Donald Billet, a constituent of mine 
from Dover, PA. 

Mr. Billet recently joined the Peace Corps, 
and is currently serving in Guatemala. Being a 
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specialist in animal husbandry, Billet is using 
his skills to help the people of Guatemala im- 
prove their livestock production. He is helping 
that country raise better cows and pigs, chick- 
ens and goats—all of which are vital to Guate- 
mala's agricultural community. 

Donald Billets heart, as he says, is in 
farming,” because he feels that people can be 
happiest with simple pleasures such as good 
food and family with whom to share it. Billet 
proved the strength of his convictions when 
he gave up his well-paying job at a laboratory 
in Philadelphia to join the Peace Corps, where 
he now earns $24 per month. Along with con- 
tinuing his farming career, Billet hopes to 
become a missionary. 

| commend Donald Billet for using his skills 
and good fortune to help people who are not 
as well off. Although his highest reward is the 
gratitude of the Guatemalan people, a man 
who is so giving of himself deserves recogni- 
tion for his service. | am proud to recognize 
this valuable citizen of Pennsylvania's 19th 
District. 


G.D. SEARLE AND THE PATIENTS 
IN NEED PROGRAM 


HON. STENY H. HOYER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 27, 1988 


Mr. HOYER. Mr. Speaker, earlier this month 
G.D. Searle & Co. announced that it would be 
providing its entire line of prescription cardio- 
vascular medications free of charge to those 
citizens who cannot afford them and are 
either uninsured or not qualified for Medicaid. 

am particularly interested in the expansion 
of G.D. Searle's Patients in Need Program be- 
cause of one of the facilities which was pre- 
sented with a $100,000 redemption certificate 
is the Cora B. Wood Senior Center in Brent- 
wood, MD. 

Clearly Searle's program will mean im- 
proved health and comfort for thousands of 
less fortunate Americans. The Searle leader- 
ship should be commended for this compas- 
sionate program. 

The following article from the Washington 
Times of April 7, 1988, provides additional de- 
tails about the G.D. Searle Patients in Need 
Program: 

{From the Washington Times, Apr. 7, 1988] 
PHARMACEUTICAL FIRM OFFERS FREE DRUGS 
TO DISTRICT NEEDY 
(By Joyce Price) 

Low-income District residents with high 
blood pressure and heart disease, who lack 
health insurance, will be able to get cardio- 
vascular drugs free under a program being 
offered by the S.D. Searle and Co. pharma- 
ceutical firm. 

The program, announced yesterday at a 
news conference at Howard University Hos- 
pital, will make Searle’s complete line of 
heart disease and hypertensive drugs avail- 
able at no charge to uninsured patients who 
cannot afford to buy medications and who 
do not qualify for Medicaid. 

Tom Keller, senior group product director 
for Searle, said the nationwide Searle Pa- 
tients in Need Program is an expansion of a 
pilot program begun last year in which the 
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company made the anti-hypertension drug 
Calan available to those in need. 

Under the expanded program, six other 
drugs for cardiovascular illnesses—Calan 
SR, Nitrodisc, Norpace, Norpace CR, Aldac- 
tazide, and Aldactone—also will be available 
free. “The seven drugs in question make up 
75 percent of our sales,” Mr. Keller said. 

Thousands of residents could benefit from 
the program, city health officials said. Dr. 
Beverly Coleman-Miller of the D.C. Public 
Health Commissioner's Office said an esti- 
mated 100,000 District residents lack health 
insurance. 

Dr. Marc Rivo, deputy administrator of 
preventive health services for the District, 
said cardiovascular disease and stroke are 
the leading causes of death in the city, ac- 
counting for nearly 40 percent of all deaths. 
“The death rate for blacks in the District is 
higher than that of whites, and cardiac dis- 
eases account for the largest portion of the 
excess black deaths,” he said. 

A survey conducted in the District in 1985 
found that 18 percent of those polled re- 
ported having high blood pressure. 
“Twenty-three percent of non-whites sur- 
veyed said they were hypertensive, com- 
pared to 8 prcent of whites,” Dr. Rivo said. 
“So hypertension is three times more preva- 
lent in blacks than whites.” 

Dr. Otelio S. Randall, director of the hy- 
pertension section and division of coronary 
diseases at Howard Hospital, said many per- 
sons in the District need medications to 
manage high blood pressure or angina (car- 
diac-related chest pain), who aren't eligible 
for public assistance but who can’t afford to 
buy medicines on their own. 

“Frequently I ask patients if they buy 
their medicines,” he said. “If they say yes, I 
often rethink what I’m prescribing and go 
with something less expensive. This pro- 
gram will give doctors an opportunity to 
write a prescription for patients without 
thinking about the cost.” 

A one-month supply of Calan, which Dr. 
Randall said is one of the most popular 
drugs for treating high blood pressure, costs 
about $25, according to Mr. Keller. 

Although Searle has issued some income 
guidelines in connection with the free drug 
program, physicians will have the final say 
in determining a patient’s eligibility, Mr. 
Keller said. 

If a doctor decides patients qualify, the 
doctor will write the patients a perscription 
for one of the Searle medications and also 
give them a prescription redemption certifi- 
cate. The patients take the prescription and 
certificate to any pharmacy to get their 
medicine. 

“Searle then will pay the pharmacy its 
usual and customary charge for the drug 
provided,” Mr. Searle said. 

Searle officials yesterday presented an in- 
troductory donation of $100,000 in prescrip- 
tion redemption certificates to Howard Hos- 
pital and the Cora B. Wood Senior Center. 
But primary care physiologists and cardiolo- 
gists throughout the District and the nation 
will be able to prescribe drugs under the Pa- 
tients in Need Program, Mr. Keller said. 

He was unable to project the number of 
free drugs that will be dispensed under the 
program. But he said 33,000 doses of Calan, 
representing about $4 million in medicines, 
were given out under the pilot program. He 
said there is no financial cap on the expand- 
ed program, being offered as part of Searle’s 
100th anniversary. The program will be of- 
fered indefinitely, he said. 
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CHILD CARE ACT 


HON. MANUEL LUJAN, JR. 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 27, 1988 


Mr. LUJAN. Mr. Speaker, in many families, 
decisions regarding child care are often made 
by the mother. As over half of the women em- 
ployed in this country today work for small 
businesses, it only makes sense to get the 
small business community involved in making 
responsible child care available to the workers 
they employ. And that is why | am a sponsor 
of the Cooperative Child Care Act for Respon- 
sible Efforts [CCCARE] being introduced 
today by my colleague, Mrs. MARTIN. 

While many large companies are starting to 
provide child care services to their workers, 
many small companies cannot. Much as they 
might like to maintain a facility to provide safe 
and responsible care for the children of their 
employees, they are unable to do so. They 
don't have the work force or budget to estab- 
lish a child care center on their own. This leg- 
islation would give these small businesses, 
which form the backbone of our society, the 
help and guidance they need to devise ways 
to properly care for the youngsters of their 
workers. 

Mr. Speaker, in New Mexico, close to 80 
percent of all businesses have nine or fewer 
employees. This legislation would allow these 
small companies to provide a critical benefit 
that will help them to retain and attract top- 
notch personnel. Having a child care benefit 
available would also help these small compa- 
nies compete with big corporations for the 
workers with families, upon their return to the 
work force. 

In closing, Mr. Speaker, | believe the best 
way to meet the need for responsible child 
care for our youngsters, is to allow the private 
sector employers, along with their employees, 
to develop programs suited to their own spe- 
cific needs. The approach in the CCCARE bill 
is one way to accomplish this. | will work for 
its consideration, and | encourage my col- 
leagues to sponsor this common sense ap- 
proach to a widespread need. 


TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF 
LA FE CLINIC 


HON. RONALD D. COLEMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 27, 1988 


Mr. COLEMAN of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
today marks the 20th anniversary of Centro 
de Salud Familiar La Fe in El Paso, TX. The 
history of La Fe Clinic has been one in which 
its supporters and directors can take great 
satisfaction. In its 20 years of service, La Fe 
Clinic has gone from humble beginnings to a 
beautiful new facility on Ochoa Street, in the 
heart of the area it serves. 

La Fe offers comprehensive primary health 
care that are vital to the residents of South El 
Paso, and it needs our support more now than 
ever. 
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The crisis in health care along the United 
States-Mexico border is upon us, and commu- 
nity health centers are on the front lines of 
this never-ending struggle. As you know, the 
shortage of indigent care providers is the pri- 
mary health care problem in the El Paso area. 
There are currently only a few facilities that 
provide comprehensive indigent care services 
in my congressional district. Preventive care is 
almost nonexisting in my area. Expanding indi- 
gent and preventive services is one of the 
most urgent items for my district. 

Several months back | had the opportunity 
to view a short videotape about the establish- 
ment of Clinica La Fe and of its great 
progress in our community. | am very proud of 
the individuals behind the operations of La Fe, 
because they have been able to expand the 
clinic's services and serve a larger number of 
people with limited resources. 

All of us along the border are aware of the 
multiplicity of factors that contribute to poor 
health and the lack of access to health care. 
Other rural, border, and multiethnic areas 
suffer from these factors—proverty, migration, 
multicultural environments, and international 
differences in health care perspectives—but 
when all of these factors are present at one 
time, they create a unique health care chal- 
lenge where poor health and access to care 
cannot be addressed without the concerted 
effort of government at all levels. 

As a member of the House Appropriations 
Committee, | will continue to fight on behalf of 
community health care centers such as 
Centro Familiar La Fe. 

Mr. Speaker, | would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to publicly recognize and commend the 
work that all the individuals associated with 
Clinica La Fe perform here, with special 
thanks and appreciation to La Fe's director, 
Pete Duarte. La Fe’s mission will and must go 
on, and | am proud that our community has 
rallied behind the clinic in today’s celebration 
of its 20th anniversary. 


A TRIBUTE TO MR. PHILLIP A. 
LASKAWY 


HON. JOSEPH J. DioGUARDI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 27, 1988 

Mr. DIOGUARDI. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
to join the UJA-Federation Accountants Divi- 
sion in honoring Philip A. Laskawy for his pro- 
fessional achievements and his dedication to 
the well being of the Jewish people. 

Following is a list of Mr. Laskawy’s achieve- 
ments. 

Mr. Laskawy, who is vice chairman and re- 
gional managing partner of Ernst & Whinney, 
has worked for the firm since his graduation 
from the Wharton School of the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1961. Prior to assuming his 
current position in 1985, he served as manag- 
ing partner of the New York office, regional di- 
rector of personnel, audit partner, audit man- 
ager, and staff-senior accountant. 

His involvement with UJA-Federation places 
him firmly on the top tier of leaders. In addi- 
tion to his position on their accounts division 
campaign cabinet, he is a member of the 
UJA-Federation Board of Directors and Coun- 
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cil of Overseers as well as the assembly of 
the Domestic Affairs Division. He is chairman 
of the UJA-Federation Audit Committee and 
serves on the Finance Committee, Administra- 
tive Budget Subcommittee, and the Adminis- 
trative Committee Cabinet. 

In addition, Mr. Laskawy is treasurer of the 
Jewish Museum and former president of the 
board of the Dance Theater Foundation, Inc. 
Previously, he was associate treasurer and 
board member of Mt. Sinai Medical Center 
and vice chairman of the Westchester Asso- 
ciation for Retarded Children. 

Mr. Laskawy and his wife, Patricia, have two 
children. They are presently living in my con- 
gressional district in the town of Mamaroneck, 
NY. 

It is my privilege to have the opportunity to 
honor Mr. Laskawy for his professional stature 
and commitment to community causes. He is 
a true leader. 


THE 25TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE GREEK ORTHODOX 
CHURCH OF ST. LUKE 


HON. CURT WELDON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 27, 1988 


Mr. WELDON. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
take this opportunity to congratulate the 
Greek Orthodox Church of St. Luke in Broo- 
mall, PA on its 25th anniversary. Since its 
founding in 1963, the parrish of St. Luke has 
acted as a pillar of support in my community, 
serving as a source of strength for hundreds 
of parishoners, and a source of both compas- 
sion and assistance for the needy. 

On their silver jubilee, the parishoners of 
the Greek Orthodox Church of St. Luke can 
be proud of the contributions that they have 
made to the community. The parish of St. 
Luke has set a fine example of not just good- 
will, but of active concern for the needs of 
others, and for this guidance it is truly deserv- 
ing of our gratitude. 

While congratulating the parish of St. Luke 
on its accomplishments over the past 25 
years, | would also like to extend my thanks 
for their dedication that | am certain will con- 
tinue over the next 25 years, and beyond. 


ACID RAIN 
HON. CONSTANCE A. MORELLA 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 27, 1988 


Mrs. MORELLA. Mr. Speaker, Prime Minister 
Brian Mulroney of Canada’s visit today and his 
remarks to Congress on acid rain are a vivid 
reminder of my long-standing commitment 
shared by my Montgomery County, MD, con- 
Stituents to passage of clean air legislation 
that will adequately address the acid rain 
problem. | had worked during my 8 years in 
the Maryland Legislature on the problem, and 
was a representative of the Maryland General 
Assembly on a committee of the National 
Conference of State Legislators which studied 
acid rain and its effects on all the States. 
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Even before | was sworn into the 100th 
Congress, | received hundreds of letters call- 
ing for action to reduce the sources of acid 
rain. Constituents spoke of their concern for 
their children’s health, and worried that our 
environment was being poisoned. They also 
reflected a sense of frustration that Congress 
had failed to pass legislation in the 99th Con- 
gress. 

It is clear that Montgomery County residents 
are not alone in their concern. From the 
Northeast, the Midwest, the South, and the 
Far West, citizens have been writing to their 
Representatives to express their strong com- 
mitment to the issue. 

Yet we have to date failed to come to a 
consensus in Congress with the administration 
on the proper course to take. It sincerely hope 
that we can make the hard decisions now, in 
the 100th Congress, and pass clean air legis- 
lation that will swiftly phase out the sources of 
pollution. As we celebrate the bicentennial of 
the Constitution, let us make sure that we 
take steps to preserve not just the legacy of 
the Constitution, but the legacy of our land. 


THE AMERICAN FRIENDS OF 
MIGDAL OHR ON THEIR 18TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON. CHARLES E. SCHUMER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 27, 1988 


Mr. SCHUMER. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
take this opportunity to recognize the Ameri- 
can Friends of Migdal Ohr, who will be cele- 
brating their 18th anniversary with a gala 
dinner on May 1. 

This group has been both tireless and self- 
less in its support of Migdal Ohr, an institution 
that is devoted to teaching and housing over 
3,000 Sephardic children in Migdal HaEmek, 
Israel. 

Migdal Ohr was founded by Rabbi Gross- 
man, who will be honored with the first Babba 
Salli Award at the dinner. Rabbi Grossman, 
known as the Disco Rabbi for his habit of en- 
tering discos to find children for his programs, 
is a dedicated and caring individual. It is said 
that the children of Migdal Ohr cannot sleep 
at night without first receiving a good night 
kiss. 

The American Friends of Migdal Ohr are the 
primary financial supporters of this project of 
love. They must raise nearly $4 million per 
year to continue operating Migdal Ohr. | would 
like to congratulate all of those participating in 
this year's dinner. Their hard work should 
never go unrecognized. 


ARMUCHEE BAPTIST CHURCH 
150TH ANNIVERSARY 


HON. GEORGE (BUDDY) DARDEN 
OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 27, 1988 
Mr. DARDEN. Mr. Speaker, last week | had 


the honor of visiting Armuchee Baptist Church 
on the occasion of the 150th anniversary of 
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its founding. This great church is located in 
Floyd County, GA, and was established April 
14, 1838. 

Armuchee Baptist Church is one of the Na- 
tion's great churches, and its 150 years of 
service have been marked by outstanding 
leadership and commitment to high Christian 
values. Armuchee Baptist Church has been a 
respected source of leadership in the commu- 
nity and throughout the county. 

This church has been led by many distin- 
guished pastors, deacons, and dedicated 
members. The current pastor, Rev. Winston 
Barton, has been with the church for 13 years 
and recently announced that he would retire 
this summer. 

The fact that Armuchee Baptist Church has 
prospered and grown for so many years is a 
tribute to the commitment of its members. | 
am pleased and honored to have been able to 
share in the celebration of this anniversary, 
and | anticipate that there will be many more 
years of service ahead for Armuchee Baptist. 


DICK CHENEY’S PAPER ON CON- 
GRESSIONAL OVERSIGHT OF 
COVERT OPERATIONS 


HON. HENRY J. HYDE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 27, 1988 


Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, today | am asking 
that we publish the last portion of Dick CHE- 
NEY’s paper for the American Bar Association 
on executive and legislative roles in covert op- 
erations. The previous two installments were 
published in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
April 20 and 21. 

In his conclusion, Congressman CHENEY, 
who formerly served as President Ford's 
White House Chief of Staff, states that the 
current procedures for handling legislative-ex- 
ecutive disputes over covert action are woe- 
fully inadequate. He proposes an alternative 
approach which departs from both past prac- 
tices and the proposed 48-hour legislation. 
Before voting on the later, | believe we are 
obligated to study his seven suggestions as a 
serious alternative. 

CLARIFYING LEGISLATIVE AND EXECUTIVE 
ROLES IN COVERT OPERATIONS—Panrt III 
(By Dick Cheney) 

UNDERLYING ISSUE: SUBSTITUTION FOR PUBLIC 
DEBATE 

Underlying the dispute over notification is 
a more basic issue. Congress insists on noti- 
fication because the executive’s consulta- 
tions with the intelligence committees sub- 
stitute for the open debate and deliberation 
available in other policy arenas. The com- 
mittees thus serve as a forum for mediating 
the tension between the Constitution's two- 
side concern for security and informed con- 
sent. On the whole, they are not simply bar- 
riers for Presidents to overcome. In good 
times, they can help the Presidents build 
the needed political support for operations 
when the normal public tools for building 
such support cannot be used. 

But what happens when there is no con- 
sent? That is, what if the committee, or a 
significant proportion of its members, think 
a particular covert operation is a bad idea. 
Sometimes, the committee can persuade the 
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executive branch to change its mind. But 
what if persuasion does not work? 

One answer offered by some of my col- 
leagues is that no covert actions should be 
undertaken unless they are supported by a 
bipartisan consensus. It sounds good to say 
foreign policy should be bipartisan, but that 
is no answer to actual legislative-executive 
branch conflicts. The fact is that we only 
have to be concerned about managing con- 
flict when there is no consensus about what 
should be done. Insisting upon consensus as 
a precondition for action is equivalent to 
saying the President should not act in the 
face of disagreement. In effect, it is equiva- 
lent to taking the President’s power and 
giving it to Congress. In fact, demanding 
consensus could be worse than requiring an 
up or down vote. If taken seriously, the 
President would need the support of a 
super-majority before he could do any 
thing. A consensus requirement, therefore, 
would be a decision rule weighted heavily 
toward the inaction side of any action- 
versus-inaction dispute. In the real world of 
breaking events, it is important to recognize 
that inaction is a form of action or decision. 

To require or expect a consensus before 
action, in other words is only one possible 
answer to questions that should be articu- 
lated more clearly and openly. Some of the 
questions are: Who should hold what levers 
at what stage of the process? Under what 
political and legislative conditions should 
the presumption be weighted toward the 
President or toward Congress? That is, what 
rules should decide who prevails under con- 
ditions of stalemate is itself a form of deci- 
sion that has policy consequences? In 
normal policy arenas, Presidents can always 
consider responding to stalemate by trying 
to persuade the public. For covert actions, it 
is first necessary to decide the ground rules 
under which public debate should be per- 
mitted or required. My final question there- 
fore is, under what conditions should Con- 
gress, on its own initiative, be able to force a 
debate about particular covert operations 
into the public arena? 

The current procedures for handling legis- 
lative-executive disputes are woefully inad- 
equate, in my opinion. As the situation now 
stands, congressional opponents of a par- 
ticular operation have two courses available 
to them if quiet persuasion fails. One is to 
leak. That method is criticized by everyone 
in the abstract, but no one can deny that it 
happens. My colleague Henry Hyde talked 
about this problem earlier today, and we de- 
voted a chapter of the Iran-Contra minority 
report to specific examples of congressional 
leaks.** It is no defense on this issue to say 
the executive branch leaks too. In point of 
fact, the executive branch does not tend to 
leak highly compartmented information 
about ongoing operations. Yes, we do need 
to have a tightening, and more vigorous 
prosecution, of the laws governing unau- 
thorized disclosures of classified informa- 
tion by executive branch personnel and 
others. But the fact that unauthorized be- 
havior occurs in the executive branch does 
not make the same kind of unauthorized, 
unilateral behavior appropriate for Con- 
gress in interbranch policy conflicts. 


23 Report of the Congressional Committees, Inves- 
tigating the Iran-Contra Affair, Minority Report, 
ch. 13, pp. 575-79. 
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The other method currently available to 
Congress is a fully legitimate one. It is to 
cut off funding for a particular operation by 
adding a limitation amendment to an au- 
thorization or appropriation bill. That is 
what Congress did with the Clark Amend- 
ment on Angola and the Boland Amend- 
ment on Nicaragua. There are two problems 
with this approach. First, the Boland 
Amendment was a very small part of a more 
than 1,200 page government-wide continu- 
ing resolution. In order to veto the amend- 
ment, the President would have been forced 
to shut down the whole government just 
three weeks before an election. This increas- 
ingly used procedure, in other words, is 
meant to, and does, weaken the President's 
bargaining power. 

The second problem with current proce- 
dures has to do with who makes the decision 
to force public debate. I am not talking here 
about an unauthorized disclosure by a single 
person, but a decision authorized by a com- 
mittee majority to take an issue to the full 
House and Senate floor. We can see the 
same problem even more clearly by consid- 
ering a bill my colleague Lee Hamilton in- 
troduced in the 99th Congress, H.R. 4976. 
That bill was reported favorably in 1986, 
after partisan votes, by both the Intelli- 
gence and Foreign Affairs committees 24 and 
was reintroduced in the 100th Congress by 
Rep. Matt McHugh as H.R. 3633. 

Under the Hamilton bill, the President 
would have been prevented from helping 
the Angolan resistance unless Congress first 
held a public debate and then voted to sup- 
port such aid. The bill was specific to 
Angola, but Hamilton made it clear he be- 
lieved that its principles about public de- 
bates and votes should apply to all covert 
actions about which there is significant con- 
troversy. Hamilton thus would have taken 
the current procedures an additional step. 
Under current procedures, the Intelligence 
Committee can use a limitation amendment 
to insist on a public debate and vote in the 
first budget cycle after a President initiates 
an action. Hamilton thus would have de- 
prived the President of his constitutional 
power to initiate controversial actions by de- 
manding a public debate and vote before the 
action could begin. 

The problem the Hamilton bill shares 
with the typical limitation amendment is 
that they both combine deliberation by 
Congress with public disclosure and debate. 
Unfortunately, even though public discus- 
sion may seem as if it is a motherhood-and- 
apple-pie issue, it is not neutral with respect 
to policy results. Like the related consensus 
requirement, holding a public debate is in 
itself a decision that precludes some actions 
and favors others. In fact, the idea of hold- 
ing a public debate over a covert operation 
is an oxymoron. There is no way to debate 
an operation in public and still keep it 
secret. The decision to debate, therefore, is 
the same as a decision not to proceed covert- 
ly. It could be argued that controversial 


U.S. House of Representatives, Permanent 
Select Committee on Intelligence, 99th Congress, 
2d Session, Report to accompany H.R. 4976, Re- 
quiring That Any United States Government Sup- 
port For Military or Paramilitary Operations in 
Angola Be Openly Acknowledged and Publicly De- 
bated, H.Rept. 99-508, Part I (March 25, 1986); U.S. 
House of Representatives, Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, 99th Congress, 2d Session, Report to ac- 
company H.R. 4976, Requiring That Any United 
States Government Support For Military or Para- 
military Operations in Angola Be Openly Acknowl- 
edged and Publicly Debated, H.Rept. 99-508, Part 
II (May 16, 1986). 
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policies should not be conducted in secret. 
But since some programs cannot be conduct- 
ed at all any other way—for example, ones 
involving the help of other countries and in- 
dividuals whose support of the United 
States could be dangerous to them if 
known—debating an operation can some- 
times have the same effect as killing it. 
AN ALTERNATIVE APPROACH 


I have no quarrel with the idea that Con- 
gress may vote to kill an operation with 
which it disagrees, I have a real problem, 
however, with the idea that any group of 
members, well short of a majority of both 
chambers, can force an operational result by 
demanding a public debate and vote. There 
must be a better way to manage legislative- 
executive conflicts. 

The current approach certainly does have 
some problems. We have seen that it too 
often breeds frustration and mistrust in 
both the legislative and executive branches. 
On issues of deep policy conflict, where 
each side considers the other's policy not 
just bad but potentially disastrous, frustra- 
tion and mistrust too often lead each side to 
bend the rules or engage in other forms of 
behavior that breed further mistrust, poi- 
soning future attempts at interbranch coop- 
eration. I want to emphasize here that I am 
not talking about a one-sided problem. Con- 
gress had every reason to be angry about 
the way the National Security Council staff 
deceived us about the Contra resupply 
effort. But the President has just as much 
cause to be angry about the way the Speak- 
er and the Rules Committee use their 
scheduling power to delay, prevent or struc- 
ture floor votes, about the way members can 
unilaterally decide that a previously covert 
operation is ripe for public debate, and 
about the incessant problem of leaks. Each 
side, has good reason to think the other has 
contributed to a breakdown of comity. 

What we need, therefore, is a modified set 
of procedures that will permit each side to 
recognize the other's appropriate constitu- 
tional role. In this spirit, I offer the follow- 
ing as a framework for amending the Intelli- 
gence Oversight Act. 

(1) The President should retain the consti- 
tutional power to initiate a covert action, 
even if some Members of Congress consider 
the operation to be controversial. This prin- 
ciple is accepted in the pending 48-hour bill 
but not in the principle underlying the 
Hamilton bill. 

(2) Requiring notification within 48 hours 
can be accepted in general, but only if there 
is an escape clause for the President to 
invoke unilaterally in exceptional circum- 
stances. 

(3) When the President believes that ex- 
ceptional circumstances require him not to 
inform Congress within 48 hours, Congress 
may want to follow Lloyd Cutler's sugges- 
tion and require the President to notify the 
intelligence committees of the fact that 
there now exists a finding whose contents 
temporarily are being withheld. 

(4) If Congress wants to consider cutting 
off funds for a particular operation, the de- 
cision to consider this option should not 
have to be made in public. Instead, such a 
proposal should be offered in a separate bill 
that puts all identifying information in a 
classified annex. Such a bill should have 
privileged access to the House and Senate 
floor. 

(Alternative to 4) Congress may want to 
continue using amendments to authoriza- 
tions and appropriations bills as the vehicles 
for cutting off a covert operation. I would 
prefer requiring separate bills, but this may 
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be a necessary political compromise. I 
firmly believe, however, that such amend- 
ments should not be allowed in continuing 
resolutions unless and until the President is 
given an item veto. In addition, any limita- 
tion amendment should include expedited 
procedures to guarantee a separate, subse- 
quent, up or down vote on the same oper- 
ation by the full House and Senate. In all 
such limitation amendments, subsequent 
bills, and accompanying reports, as with the 
separate bills described in (4) above, all 
identifying information should appear only 
in a classified annex. 

(5) Debate by the full House and Senate 
should be in executive session, with severe 
punishment for leaks. I would be willing to 
go so far as to say that leaking by members 
of Congress and staff should be considered 
criminal. The Supreme Court decision in 
Gravel v. U.S. made it clear that the Speech 
and Debate Clause protects members of 
Congress and staff only in work that relates 
to their legislative business.?“ I would argue 
that because all legislative business under 
these procedures would be conducted in 
secret, there would be no defensible legisla- 
tive reason for public disclosure. If Members 
are skittish about the Speech and Debate 
Clause, however, I would pursue expulsion 
and findings of contempt of Congress 
against members or staff who disclose. In 
addition, I would require the Speaker of the 
House and the President Pro Tempore of 
the Senate to open debate by declaring that 
the House or Senate is in executive session 
to discuss sensitive national security infor- 
mation, and that members will be held sub- 
ject to prosecution, contempt proceedings, 
or expulsion, for disclosure. 

(6) If the President vetoes a bill that cuts 
off funds for a covert operation, his veto 
message should be classified, and any over- 
ride vote should take place in an executive 
session governed by the same stringent se- 
crecy rules as the initial debate. 

(7) If the President fails to muster Con- 
gressional support for an operation, or his 
veto is overridden, it then will be up to the 
President to decide whether to make a 
public case for the operation. If the Presi- 
dent decides not to do so, all of the preced- 
ing steps will remain secret, and the Presi- 
dent will be bound by the result. 

I believe that the above procedures will go 
a long way toward restoring the President's 
constitutional role, while retaining and reaf- 
firming the appropriate sphere for Congres- 
sional action. The President could continue 
to initiate operations and Congress could 
continue to terminate extended ones of 
which it disapproves. The main difference is 
that Congress would not have to blow an op- 
eration’s cover by deciding to debate it. 
That would help preserve the President’s 
power in some respects. If stringent secrecy 
rules were properly enforced, however, 
these procedures could also, paradoxically, 
help satisfy Lee Hamilton's desire to see 
controversial issues more widely discussed 
within Congress. There is no reason deliver- 
ation by Congress necessarily has to mean 
public disclosure. 

The general effect of these procedures, 
however, would be to set guidelines to re- 
place the vague notions of “controversy” 
and “consensus.” Presidents would still have 
to maintain significant support in Congress 
to continue an extended operation under 
the cover of secrecy, but they would not 
have to maintain the super-majority of an 
overwhelming consensus, In general, Presi- 


2° Gravel v. U.S. 408 U.S. 606 (1971). 
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dents would be limited to operations that 
support the prevailing conventional wisdom 
about the nation’s policy objectives. If the 
President wanted to change the convention- 
al wisdom, he would have to make a public 
case for his position. But the decision to go 
public would rest with the person who 
wants to take action, not with those who 
want to stop it. The President has a duty to 
persuade the public when he wants to mar- 
shal support for a new policy direction. But 
the President also should have the discre- 
tion to decide that a particular objective is 
not worth, or is not consistent with, such an 
effort. When a President makes the latter 
decision, Congress has the duty to establish 
procedures that make it possible for the two 
branches to proceed cooperatively. 

Legislative-executive relations broke down 
during the Iran-Contra Affair. Congress 
made the President pay a stiff price for that 
breakdown, and the President has taken 
several important steps to improve proce- 
dures on his end of Pennsylvania Avenue. 
Now, we ought to look at what we can do on 
our end. The way to improve legislative-ex- 
ecutive relations is with procedures that en- 
courage each branch to respect the proper 
role of the other. Comity comes through 
hard work on a daily basis. But the first 
step must be mutual respect. 


ANDREW K. SORDONI III, HON- 
ORED FOR COMMUNITY SERV- 
ICE 


HON. PAUL E. KANJORSKI 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 27, 1988 


Mr. KANJORSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
pleasure to draw your attention to Mr. Andres 
J. Sordoni Ill, who will be honored tonight by 
the Greater Wilkes-Barre Society of Fellows 
and the Anti-Defamation League of B'nai 
B'rith for his outstanding contribution to the 
Wyoming Valley community. 

| have known Andy Sordoni for as long as | 
can remember, our families have been friends 
for generations. Although he easily could have 
relocated his very successful businesses any- 
where in the country, he chose to remain in 
his native Wyoming Valley. His contributions 
to the community are so completely interwo- 
ven into the fabric of the Wyoming Valley that 
it is almost impossible to imagine our commu- 
nity without him. He serves as president of the 
Sordoni Foundation, a philanthropic organiza- 
tion which has provided countless grants for 
education, health care, economic develop- 
ment, social services, and the fine arts. 

Mr. Sordoni is a director and past chairman 
of the Pennsylvania Chamber of Business and 
Industry, Pennsylvania for Effective Govern- 
ment, and the Pennsylvania Business Round- 
table. He is a director of the Committee for 
Economic Growth, Geisinger-Wyoming Valley 
Medical Center, Pennsylvania Economy 
League, and the public television station, 
WVIA Channel 44. By supporting economic 
development efforts in northeastern Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. Sordoni has shown the kind of fore- 
sight and enthusiasm which has led to the 
current economic resurgence in the Wyoming 
Valley. C-Tec Corp. which Mr. Sordoni chairs, 
is a leader in the telecommunications industry, 
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as well as cable television, information serv- 
ices, consulting engineering, and facilities 
management. Mr. Sordoni is also chairman of 
Sordoni Enterprises, Inc., Sordoni Construc- 
tion Services, Sterling Industrial Corp., and 
Whitman Tower, Inc. 

Mr. Speaker, Andrew J. Sordoni Ill, is more 
than a pillar of the community, he and his 
family are the foundation. | am pleased to join 
my friends at the Greater Wilkes-Barre Society 
of Fellows and the Anti-Defamation League of 
B'nai B'rith in honoring Mr. Sordoni for his out- 
standing community service. 


NO VICTORY THROUGH 
SURRENDER 


HON. CHARLES B. RANGEL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 27, 1988 


Mr. RANGEL. Mr. Speaker, syndicated col- 
umnist A.M. Rosenthal wrote a column which 
appeared in the New York Times of Friday, 
April 22, 1988, entitled “No Victory Through 
Surrender.” In his column Mr. Rosenthal re- 
marks that Democratic Presidential candidate 
Jesse Jackson was asked on the campaign 
trail in New Vork, since it is so obvious that 
the country is not winning the war against 
drugs, why not try legalization?" Mr. Jackson’s 
response was, “you do not win a war by sur- 
render.” 

Mr. Speaker, Jesse Jackson deserves credit 
for elevating the issue of drug abuse to the 
forefront of this year’s political campaign. 

Mr. Rosenthal in his editorial marshals the 
arguments of the proponents of legalization, 
namely that: 

Hundreds of thousands of people are 
forced to break the law because society re- 
jects their particular narcotic of choice 
while accepting alcohol and tobacco. Hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars spent on law en- 
forcement are wasted and could be used for 
anti-drug education. Legalization would take 
the profit out of the drug trade, eliminate 
the corruption, bring a fortune in taxes. Le- 
galization would not end drug abuse but 
would allow us to deal honestly and openly 
with a social disease, as we do with alcohol- 
ism or tobacco addiction, which cause far 
more deaths than do cocaine or heroin. 

Mr. Rosenthal says: 

There is some truth in most of the points, 
but when you put them all together as an 
argument for legalization, the whole struc- 
ture collapses. Alcoholism and tobacco ad- 
diction are indeed greater causes of death 
than heroin or coke. But the reason is that 
far more people get drunk or cough their 
lungs out than use hard drugs. 

Mr. Rosenthal asks: 

How can we continue to fight against alco- 
holism and tobacco addiction effectively if 
we suddenly say that other drugs—even 
more dangerous—should also be made avail- 
able? 

Mr. 
saying, 

It is insensitive almost to vulgarity to 
argue for the legalization of drugs that can 
rapidly damage or destroy self-respect, 
values, the very minds of human being * * * 
I have received many letters arguing for le- 


Rosenthal concludes his article by 
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galization but none from a person who ever 
loved a junkie and not one from the parent 
of a crack child. 


Mr. Speaker, | ask that the editorial by A.M. 
Rosenthal entitled “No Victory Through Sur- 
render” be inserted into the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD at this point. 

The article follows: 

[From the New York Times, Apr. 12, 1988] 
No VICTORY THROUGH SURRENDERS 
(By A.M. Rosenthal) 


On the day before the primary, Jesse 
Jackson was winding up an appearance 
before one of New York’s more influential 
audiences—1,300 business people, academics, 
social workers and politicians, brought to- 
gether by the Association for a Better New 
York. 

When it was almost over, somebody stood 
up and asked an important, plain and 
straightforward question of the candidate 
who has made drugs a major political issue: 
Since it is so obvious that the country is not 
winning the war against drugs, why not try 
legalization? 

Mr. Jackson’s answer was just as simple 
and direct as the question: You do not win a 
war by surrendering. 

That will not stop the debate, of course. 
The worse the casualties in destroyed lives, 
the more the gang murders, the deeper and 
dirtier the flow of corrupting drug money 
into governments, the more often the ques- 
tion comes up about drug legalization. 

I assume that everybody who writes about 
drug abuse as a national crisis gets letters, 
as I do, from thoughtful people in different 
parts of the country who believe legaliza- 
tion in one form or another is the right 
answer. The supporters of legalization cross 
political lines left and right. 

This is the gist of their argument: 

Hundreds of thousands of people are 
forced to break the law because society re- 
jects their particular narcotic of choice 
while accepting alcohol and tobacco. Hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars spent on law en- 
forcement are wasted and could be used for 
antidrug education. Legalization would take 
the profit out of the drug trade, eliminate 
the corruption, bring a fortune in taxes. Le- 
galization would not end drug abuse but 
would allow us to deal honestly and openly 
with a social disease, as we do with alcohol- 
ism or tobacco addiction, which cause far 
more deaths than do cocaine or heroin. 

There is some truth in most of the points, 
but when you put them all together as an 
argument for legalization, the whole struc- 
ture collapses. The reason is that mythology 
and unreality outweigh the kernels of truth. 
And the underlying philosophy is not exact- 
ly civically inspiring: Look, narcotics are ter- 
rible, but we are not getting anywhere fight- 
ing, so why not just give in and make them 
legal? 

Alcoholism and tobacco addiction are 
indeed greater causes of death than heroin 
or coke. But the reason is that far more 
people get drunk or cough their lungs out 
than use “hard drugs.” 

But just give us time and legalization; 
pretty soon coke and heroin may kill just as 
many Americans. That’s a peculiar objec- 
tive, at exactly the time when this country 
is finally realizing the horrors of tobacco 
and alcoholism 

Fight against two drugs by legalizing 
others? How can we continue to fight 
against alcoholism and tobacco addiction ef- 
fectively if we suddenly say that other 
drugs—even more dangerous—should also be 
made available? 
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If you find your children drinking or 
smoking, you may have time to argue or 
frighten them out of it. Crack children get 
lost very, very fast, in worlds of damaged 
minds where parents cannot follow. 

The idea that legalization would take the 
profit out of drug crime by driving down 
prices, thus persuading pushers of the vir- 
tues of honest labor, is a socially deluding 
fantasy. Right now, you can get all the 
crack you want in New York for $3 to $5 a 
vial, a good enough price so that the hard- 
working mass-marketers of the poison can 
earn millions a week. 

Under legalization, the Government pre- 
sumably would dole out or sell the drugs, 
and set standards. Pusher paradise: 

“The Government will only sell you a 
couple of doses. Take them and come right 
over to us for the rest. And look, those weak 
shots you buy at the Government crack 
parlor, why we've got the real stuff for the 
real highs, just go get the money. If you 
don't get caught mugging, you don’t have to 
worry about drug possession, because it is 
legal, man, legal, can you believe it?” 

But the real ethical argument against le- 
galization has nothing to do with law, fi- 
nances or taxes. It has to do with what we 
want for ourselves and our children. 

It is insensitive almost to vulgarity to 
argue for the legalization of drugs that can 
rapidly damage or destroy self-respect, 
values, the very minds of human beings— 
those other human beings. I have received 
many letters arguing for legalization, but 
none from a person who ever loved a junkie 
and not one from the parent of a crack 
child. 


NATIONAL FOSTER CARE 
MONTH 


HON. FLOYD SPENCE 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 27, 1988 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, | rise today in 
strong support of House Joint Resolution 289, 
a bill that will designate May of this year as 
“National Foster Care Month.” 

We all know that a family environment with 
loving and caring parents is the best possible 
situation for children. However, in this country 
today, there are hundreds of thousands of 
foster children who, through no fault of their 
own, have been stripped of this normal home 
relationship that contains love, shelter, and 
the other basic needs of children everywhere. 
Foster parents give their time, energy, materi- 
al resources, and most important of all— 
love—24 hours a day, every day of the week, 
to help these children develop into mature, re- 
sponsible, productive, and loving adults. 

Foster parents have a long and proud tradi- 
tion of reaching out to those children who 
need them most. It is our duty to publicly rec- 
ognize their efforts and call attention to the 
vital needs of all foster children in the United 
States. 

Mr. Speaker, | would also like to take this 
opportunity to thank my friends and col- 
leagues who have joined with me in voicing 
their support for this most worthy measure. 
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NATIONAL SKIING DAY—1989 


HON. BEN NIGHTHORSE 
CAMPBELL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 27, 1988 


Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, | am happy to 
be here today to again introduce legislation 
recognizing the benefits of skiing. 

The resolution | introduced today will desig- 
nate January 1989 as “National Skiing Day.” 
National Skiing Day will kick off the ski indus- 
try’s “Lets Go Skiing, America!” month. 
Throughout January, special promotions and 
events will be scheduled to encourage people 
of all ages to take up the sport of skiing. 

Besides the economic contribution the sport 
makes to the United States, many physical 
benefits can be derived from the great sport 
of skiing. With more than 21 million Americans 
spending the equivalent of 52 million days 
each year, skiing is a popular winter activity. 
Both Alpine and Nordic skiing give Americans 
a wonderful chance to enjoy our mountains 
and forests. 

| would like to thank my colleagues who 
have helped by cosponsoring this resolution in 
a bipartisan effort. | would also like to invite 
any Members to join me in Colorado on Janu- 
ary 20 to participate in the activities of “Na- 
tional Skiing Day.” 


DRUG CRIME WHISTLEBLOWER 
ASSISTANCE ACT 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 27, 1988 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, last week | in- 
troduced a bill, H.R. 4402, which would en- 
courage civic cooperation with law enforce- 
ment authorities in the War on Drugs” by in- 
creasing rewards for people who turn in drug 
dealers. The bill does this by increasing the 
maximum reward from the Justice Department 
forfeiture fund and the Customs forfeiture 
fund. The bill would put profit motive on the 
side of turning in people or providing informa- 
tion on drug offenses. 

This idea was suggested to me by a constit- 
uent, and also in reading an article by William 
Raspberry, syndicated columnist for the 
Washington Post. Mr. Raspberry, in his own 
inimitable way, provides a strong case for the 
passage of this bill. The article examines the 
possibilities which would be created if citizens 
were significantly rewarded for providing infor- 
mation leading to the apprehension and con- 
viction of illegal drug dealers. 

It is vital that rewards be truly significant. 
There are now token moneys available to 
people who provide State’s evidence on drug 
cases. The Justice Department fund provides 
for a reward that is capped at $150,000 or 
one-fourth of the amount realized by the 
United States from the property forfeited. The 
Customs fund provides for a reward that is 
capped at $250,000. That’s peanuts when 
compared with the incredible money being 
made by drug pushers on the streets of Amer- 
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ica. H.R. 4402 increases these rewards to 
allow some to receive up to 50 percent of that 
realized by the U.S. Government in the materi- 
al confiscated. 

| therefore submit, for the RECORD, William 
Raspberry’s fine column, “Sharing the Drug 
Peddlers’ Profits,” which is reprinted from the 
Washington Post of March 21, 1988. | hope 
that Members will join me in cosponsoring 
H.R. 4402. 


SHARING THE DRUG PEDDLERS’ PROFITS 


“I see you’ve been writing about the drug 
problem,” the cabbie said. “Well, I'm going 
to do you a favor. I’m going to tell you how 
to clean it up.” 

“Sure,” I said. All I've got to do is jail 
Noriega, build a fence around America and 
shoot all the pushers.” 

“Serious business,” the cabbie said. I've 
been thinking about it, and I've come up 
with the answer. 

I decided to humor him. 

“Well, first, let’s talk about what doesn’t 
work,” he said. Everybody's been looking 
at the production/distribution end of the 
thing. They keep thinking that if we can 
burn the coca crops, or close down the proc- 
essing plants, or make some high-level drug 
busts, we can put a dent in the problem.” 

I told him that it did seem reasonable to 
try to increase the costs of producing and 
distributing cocaine and heroin. After all, 
the big traffickers are in it for money, and if 
we could reduce their profits 

“Wrong,” the cabbie said. All they'd do is 
raise the price. And everybody knows that 
junkies would go right on using the stuff 
whether the price goes up or down.” 

I admitted that there did appear to be a 
certain inelasticity of demand. “So I sup- 
pose what you're telling me is that we have 
to move on the demand side,” I said. “Go 
after the users, either through education or 
through stiffer law enforcement.” 

“Wrong again,” the cabbie said. “You 
sound like Nancy Reagan, ‘Just Say No’ may 
do some good with kids who are just think- 
ing about doing drugs, but its not worth a 
darn for people who are already hooked. 
And as for stiffer law enforcement, it’s al- 
ready about as stiff as they can make it 
without assigning a cop to every citizen. 

It occurred to me that, in his zeal to make 
me look bad, he had foreclosed his own op- 
tions. “You're saying we can't do anything 
at the top, where they produce and distrib- 
ute the stuff.” I said, “and we can’t do any- 
thing at the bottom, where the users are. It 
doesn't seem to me that there's very much 
left.” 

“That’s because you think like a wage 
earner,” the cabbie said. “Now me, I’m a 
businessman and I look at the thing from a 
business point of view. Let me ask you a 
question. Why do you think so many people 
are selling the stuff? Why do you think 
there are streets in this town where you 
can't hardly drive through for the push- 
ers?” 

That's obvious,“ I told him. Its because 
they can make a lot of money dealing 
drugs.” 

“Very good,” the cabbie said. “Well, sup- 
pose they had another way to make money, 
without the risk of jail.” 

So that was it. The big windup followed 
by a nothing pitch. “Do you see these young 
dealers in their fancy clothes and BMW’s?” 
I said. “Do you see them dripping leather 
and gold and flashing money that would 
make a banker envious? How many of these 
people do you think would take some mini- 
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mum-wage job? There's no way a straight 
job can compete.” 

“You're right, Mr. Wage Earner” the 
cabbie said. “These kids are entrepreneurs— 
right?—and they want to make an entrepre- 
neur's money. So here's my idea. What you 
do is tighten up the law so that you take as 
a given fact that anybody convicted of traf- 
ficking in narcotics is assumed to have made 
profits from it. So you take the profit. 

The law already provides for that, I told 

“... and split it with the person who 
turned him in.” 

“You're proposing to turn us into a com- 
munity of paid snitches?" I said. 

“You'd rather turn us into a community 
of junkies?” he countered. “Look, the IRS 
will give you a percentage of the take if you 
turn in a tax cheater. But that’s mostly 
chump change. Suppose you could turn in a 
major dealer, with $2 million in assets. 
You'd walk away with a million for yourself 
and maybe a new identity, if you needed it. 
For the kids who are into dealing drugs, it 
would be the easiest money they ever made. 

“And they wouldn't even have to start off 
with the kingpins, either. They could start 
with the dude who's driving the BMW and 
get half of whatever the car brought at auc- 
tion. But they could work their way up as 
high as they want to. 

“As you say, the feds are already taking 
those assets. The problem is, they’re split- 
ting the take with the state law-enforce- 
ment people who still can't stop the drug 
trafficking. I say let them split it with the 
folks who are willing to drop a dime on the 
dealers. If their information leads to the 
conviction of a dealer, the informant gets 
half of the assets. Heck, if it works out the 
way I think, you might even have little deal- 
ers turning in bigger ones. 

“The point is, if greed is what makes 
people deal drugs, why not use that same 
greed to bust up the drug traffic?” 

I intend to tell him exactly what’s wrong 
with his scheme, as soon as I can figure out 
what it is. 


BEN LEDERMAN: THE MAYOR OF 
BRIGHTON BEACH 


HON. STEPHEN J. SOLARZ 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 27, 1988 


Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Speaker, only on a rare 
occasion do | rise to pay tribute to any one in- 
dividual. But in regard to my good friend, Ben 
Lederman, | do so proudly and without hesita- 
tion. 

Ben is one of those exceptional human 
beings who has devoted his life to the benefit 
of the entire community in which he lives back 
in my district in Brooklyn. 

Affectionately referred to as the “Mayor of 
Brighton Beach a position which, if in exist- 
ence, he would no doubt be elected to unani- 
mously—Ben's talents are well known, and 
the list of his accomplishments is long and 
distinguished. 

From 1980 to 1987, Ben served as district 
representative and caseworker in my office in 
Brooklyn. The special care and concern that 
he showed to my constituents during that 
period contributed greatly to fostering a feel- 
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ing of well-being among the people serviced 
by my community offices. 

When Ben decided last year to move on 
and take over the position of director of the 
Brighton Beach Business Improvement District 
Program, | was sorry to let him go. But, I did 
so knowing that the neighborhood could only 
be better served by having Ben devoting him- 
self on a full-time basis to the upkeep and im- 
provement of the shorefront community. 

A two-time past president of the Kiwanis 
Club of Coney Island, Ben recalls as his great- 
est accomplishment the time he and his fellow 
Kiwanians arranged for a terminally ill little boy 
to meet his idol, Yankee superstar Don Mat- 
tingly. They rented a limousine, provided a 
baseball uniform, and created a memory that 
will last a lifetime. 

This is just one example of Ben's good 
work. He devotes an enormous amount of 
personal time to numerous other community 
organizations including the Oceanfront Coordi- 
nating Council, the Brighton Beach Board of 
Trade, the Oceanfront Development Corp., 
Community Planning Board 13, and Visions, 
an organization dedicated to helping the visu- 
ally impaired. 

On May 4, Ben will celebrate his 70th birth- 
day. Although | cannot be on hand to join in 
on the festivities, | would be remiss if | did not 
publicly congratulate Ben on this special occa- 
sion and thank him for his years of service to 
both me and the community. 

Ben is truly a man of the people and for the 
people, and | am proud to count him as a 
constituent, a friend, and the worst joke teller 
in all of Brooklyn. 


CHIEF RAYMOND D. GEZZI 
OUTSTANDING PUBLIC SERVANT 


HON. JAMES J. FLORIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 27, 1988 


Mr. FLORIO. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
bring to the attention of my colleagues one of 
my constituents, Chief Raymond D. Gezzi, 
who is retiring from the Paulsboro, NJ, Police 
Department, after serving for 30 years on the 
force. 

Chief Gezzi leaves the Paulsboro Police De- 
partment with a legacy of hard work and a 
genuine commitment to the residents of his 
community. Through his 30 years of service, 
the last 8 years in the capacity of police chief, 
Ray has performed his duties with diligence 
and valor. He will certainly be missed by his 
colleagues and friends at the department, as 
well as all the residents of Paulsboro his tradi- 
tion. 

Chief Gezzi's career with the Paulsboro 
Police Department, though distinguished and 
often rewarding, was marked by a tragic 
period early in his service. Chief Gezzi sus- 
tained service-related injuries, while a street 
patrolman in 1965, which led to partial paraly- 
sis and 4-year interruption in his career. 
Through vigorous therapy and exercise and a 
strong will to overcome the disability, Chief 
Gezzi returned to the department as a detec- 
tive sergeant. Despite such dark episodes, | 
am sure this public servant would agree that 
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saving the life of a young child drowning in a 
local creek, implementing a summer camp 
program for underprivileged school safety 
patrol kids, and building the department to 
what it is today—all of which Chief Gezzi has 
done—makes it all worthwhile. 

As | applaud Ray's commitment to serving 
his community, | also applaud the support that 
his family, including his wife, Marie, have given 
him throughout the years. 

Again, | would like to take this opportunity 
to commend Chief Raymond D. Gezzi on his 
30 years of dedication and commitment to the 
Paulsboro Police Department and the resi- 
dents of his community. Ray epitomizes a true 
public servant, and we all owe him a tremen- 
dous debt of gratitude for his service. 


TRIBUTE TO FRIENDS HOSPITAL 


HON. ROBERT A. BORSKI 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 27, 1988 


Mr. BORSKI. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute to the Friends Hospital, which is 
celebrating its 175th anniversary this year. In 
addition, this year also marks the 50th anni- 
versary of Friends Hospital Garden Days.“ 

Founded in 1813, Friends Hospital is now 
one of the leading psychiatric institutions in 
the Delaware Valley and the Nation, treating 
more than 2,000 persons with mental and 
emotional disorder every year. 

Friends Hospital was the first private institu- 
tion in the country with the specific mission of 
caring for the mentally ill. Perhaps more im- 
portant, it was also the first institution in the 
United States based on the concept of the 
“moral treatment.” 

A revolutionary approach for the 18th 
century, moral treatment” eliminated corporal 
punishment, chains and most mechanical re- 
straints. In their place fresh air, gardening, 
warm baths and genuinely empathetic con- 
cern were substituted. 

Even in the early days patients were en- 
couraged to assist in maintaining the hospi- 
tals 30-acre gardens. In addition, shaded 
walks and quiet forest paths were created for 
recreational use, and the grounds were care- 
fully planned to provide a feeling of quiet se- 
renity, a place isolated from the outside world 
where patients could feel safe. 

This interest in gardening and plants 
evolved into a formal horticulture therapy pro- 
gram which today is one of the best known in 
the country. From this program emerged the 
hospital's famous 20-acre azalea gardens. 

Since 1938, the general public has been in- 
vited to tour the Friends Hospital's azalea gar- 
dens. The 50th annual “Garden Days,” on the 
first three weekends in May, will allow visitors 
to view the 20,000 azalea plants, including at 
least 98 different varieties. 

Mr. Speaker, this year’s Friends Hospital 
“Garden Day” are a grand way to celebrate 
two special anniversaries at the same time, 
and honor a beautiful garden and a unique 
hospital. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF WORLD 
POPULATION AWARENESS WEEK 


HON. JIM MOODY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 27, 1988 


Mr. MOODY. Mr. Speaker, it is with pride 
and great hope for the future that | introduced 
House Joint Resolution 148 to designate the 
week of April 17, 1988, as “World Population 
Awareness Week.” | am glad that so many of 
our colleagues joined me in cosponsoring this 
important resolution. 

Last year 39 States recognized World Popu- 
lation Awareness Week with more than 2,000 
events calling attention to our crowded planet 
and possible solutions for averting demo- 
graphic disaster. This year, more than 40 Gov- 
ernors proclaimed the week. By passing this 
resolution, the U.S. Congress is showing its 
commitment to encouraging Americans to rec- 
ognize the need for decisive action around the 
world to help solve the problem of overpopu- 
lation and all its side effects. 

In the past year we saw the world’s popula- 
tion surpass the 5 billion mark. Much of the 
population growth is occurring in those coun- 
tries least able to physically or economically 
support it. We see the consequences of rapid 
population growth throughout the world—un- 
employment, malnutrition, environmental deg- 
radation, overcrowded cities, and atmospheric 
pollution. 

The high rate of child mortality in the devel- 
oping world is particularly tragic. It takes its 
toll in many ways, both personal and econom- 
ic. Not only do many young children die but 
many more face a life of dire hunger and pov- 
erty. Maternal health also declines as mothers 
are forced to have more children in the hope 
that at least some will survive. Economically, 
the families and these poor countries are des- 
tined to stay poor unless they break the cycle 
of overpopulation, malnourishment, illiteracy, 
and ill health. 

The industrialized nations are not doing all 
that they can to assist struggling societies in 
providing voluntary family planning programs. 
An estimated 50 percent of the 10 million 
infant deaths and 25 percent of the 500,000 
maternal death that occur each year could be 
prevented if voluntary means of child spacing 
and maternal health programs were expanded 
to meet minimal needs. World Population 
Awareness Week will provide Americans with 
the opportunity to think about these problems 
and to help formulate policies to combat 
them. 

There are many ways the United States can 
help. When | was setting up the Peace Corps 
programs in 1961 in Pakistan | saw first hand 
how a little knowledge and aid goes a long 
way. As Chairman of the Congressional Coali- 
tion on Population and Development, | am 
working to alleviate some of the problems by 
allowing people access to voluntary family 
planning programs. Effective family planning is 
a vital component of any effort to eliminate 
poverty and hunger in the Third World. With- 
out it, we are condemning millions of people 
to a life of hardship and suffering. 
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Right now we have mostly a “band-aid” ap- 
proach—we send food and money so that 
children in the Third World don’t die of starva- 
tion. But | hope that by increasing awareness 
of and access to voluntary family planning, by 
lending people seed money to start their own 
small businesses, and by teaching them 
proper nutrition we can really make a differ- 
ence in the quality of life in the poor countries 
of the world. 


A TRIBUTE TO MR. JOSEPH T. 
DEBBS 


HON. ROBERT T. MATSUI 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 27, 1988 


Mr. MATSUI. Mr. Speaker, it gives me great 
pleasure to rise today to pay tribute to a dis- 
tinguished member of the Sacramento com- 
munity, Mr. Joseph T. Debbs, on the occasion 
of his acceptance of the Amtrak President's 
Achievement Award for 1987. It is truly an 
honor to be able to salute this outstanding in- 
dividual. 

Each year the President's Achievement 
Award is presented in recognition of those 
employees who make extraordinary contribu- 
tions to improving the efficiency, productivity, 
and quality of service of the Amtrak Corpora- 
tion. These award winners represent the 
entire spectrum of positions in Amtrak, from 
management and labor as well as a wide 
range of skills and expertise. 

Joseph has demonstrated these traits and 
more. He has made outstanding contributions 
in public service while serving at Amtrak. 
Joseph has also sustained a level of excel- 
lence in his work that should be examples to 
us all. Over the years, Joseph has demon- 
strated the exceptional talent and dedication 
that so often characterizes Amtrak employees. 
The President's Achievement Award is Am- 
trak’s highest honor, and it comes as no sur- 
prise to see Joseph on the receiving end of 
this prominent distinction. 

On behalf of the people of Sacramento and 
the State of California, | want to congratulate 
Joseph on a job very weil done. His dedica- 
tion to his work is most impressive and | want 
to wish him the best of luck in all his future 
endeavors. 


INSTRUCTIONAL TELEVISION IN 
NURSING EDUCATION 


HON. BILL RICHARDSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 27, 1988 


Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the rural health care coalition, | am 
pleased to be introducing legislation shortly to 
provide easier career advancement and to 
make nursing education more accessible for 
nurses in rural areas of our country. 

My legislation would authorize up to $2 mil- 
lion for a new grant program for instructional 
television providing nursing education in rural 
areas. These new grants would be used to 
cover administrative and other costs associat- 
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ed with satellite transmission. Funds could 
also be used to help purchase satellite dishes. 
A single satellite dish can run up to $3,000. 


Furthermore, to ensure accessibility, and to 
address the nursing shortage, those eligible 
for grants under my legislation include: private 
and public schools of nursing, at both the 
graduate and undergraduate level, as well as 
interested nonprofit organizations. 

The nationwide nursing shortage has 
reached critical proportions in the country. 
The Department of Health and Human Serv- 
ices estimates that by 1990, there will be a 
shortage of 390,000 nurses with baccalaure- 
ate degrees. 


Additionally, the number of graduating 
nurses is expected to decline from a high of 
82,700 in 1985 to 68,700 or less in 1995. 


Unfortunately, the rural areas of our country 
are hit the hardest by the continuing shortage; 
nineteen of New Mexico's 31 counties have a 
nursing shortage. In real terms, this means 
New Mexico has an average RN vacancy rate 
of 11.5 percent compared to a nationwide av- 
erage of 3.6 percent. In some counties, the 
vacancy rate is as high as 36 percent. 

This means nurses are working 12 hours 
and double shifts. More importantly, the high 
vacancy rate adversely affects patient care as 
the patient to nurse ratio rises. Patients 
cannot help but be on the losing end when 
nurses are tired and overworked. 

Mr. Speaker, satellite technology offers a 
whole new era of instruction in nursing educa- 
tion. First, my legislation will help address the 
critical shortage of nurses in this country by 
providing more direct and easier access to 
nursing education. Nurses who would other- 
wise have to commute long distances to uni- 
versities and other schools of nursing for con- 
tinuing education, will be able to stay in their 
own communities. 

Second, satellite transmission of nursing 
education provides considerable flexibility and 
opportunities for career advancement: Nurses 
who must work full time to support themselves 
and their families will have greater opportuni- 
ties to upgrade their degrees or take refresher 
courses. 

Last, Mr. Speaker, | believe satellite nursing 
education will help address the issue of popu- 
lation parity with respect to minorities in the 
field of nursing. Since Hispanics and other mi- 
norities are less likely to attend school full 
time for financial reasons, satellite transmis- 
sion of nursing education will help recruit 
more minorities into nursing. 


TRIBUTE TO ANDY BROCHT 
HON. BILL SCHUETTE 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 27, 1988 


Mr. SCHUETTE. Mr. Speaker, today | would 
like to take this opportunity to pay tribute to a 
very special young man from the 10th District 
of Michigan. Andy Brocht, from Evart, MI, 
risked his own life last January to save three 
young children from almost certain death in a 
tragic fire at the home of Sharon and Don 
Duncan. 
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In the middie of the night, Andy woke to 
find a fast-spreading fire beginning to engulf 
the Duncan home. Andy was there because 
he had been caring for the Duncan children 
since Don and Sharon worked the night shift 
at a local factory. 


Three times, never thinking of his own 
safety, Andy entered the burning structure to 
save the lives of Donnie (aged 4), Danny 
(aged 1), and Stacey (aged 3) Duncan. Even 
though each time he entered the Duncan 
home the fire had grown worse, he continued. 
Although the fire completely destroyed the 
Duncan home, all three of the children were 
brought to safety. 


Andy Brocht is a hero. His unselfish effort 
and bravery saved three precious lives, and 
that deserves recognition in this body. Andy is 
presently a senior at Evart High School, and 
continues to care for the Duncan children 
during the evening. 

Mr. Speaker, | hope all my colleagues in the 
House will join with me in congratulating this 
fine young man for his bravery and heroism. |, 
personally, am proud to bring his unselfish act 
of heroism to the attention of the Congress. 
This fine young man is a credit to his family, 
the community and the State of Michigan. 


CONGRATULATIONS HELEN 
WARNES 


HON. HAL DAUB 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 27, 1988 


Mr. DAUB. Mr. Speaker, the Congressional 
Senior Citizen Program provides an excellent 
opportunity for senior citizens from all over the 
country to experience Washington, DC. This 
year the program will be held from May 22 to 
28. 

am proud to announce that Helen Warnes, 
from Bellevue, NE, has been selected to rep- 
resent Nebraska’s Second Congressional Dis- 
trict in the 1988 Congressional Senior Citizen 
Program. 

Helen is involved in many senior citizen ac- 
tivities in Nebraska. For example, she is a vol- 
unteer at the Bellevue over-60-meal site, a 
member of the Bellevue Senior Citizen's Com- 
mittee, and a member of the National Ameri- 
can Association of Retired Persons [AARP]. 
Additionally, Helen has been the program 
chairwoman for the Bellevue AARP chapter 
for over 2 years. 

While in Washington, DC, Helen would like 
to learn more about how the new tax law and 
changes in Social Security will affect the el- 
derly. 

Helen Warnes is representative of the 
energy and enthusiasm that abounds in Ne- 
braska's elderly community. 

| congratulate Helen, and look forward to 
seeing her in Washington, DC, in May. 
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PROFESSIONAL SECRETARIES 
DAY 


HON. NORMAN F. LENT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 27, 1988 


Mr. LENT. Mr. Speaker, | am pleased to join 
my colleagues today in recognizing April 27 as 
“Professional Secretaries Day.” This tribute is 
deserved recognition of professional secretar- 
ies and their significant contributions to our 
Nation's business and government. 

The administrative duties they perform are 
essential to the smooth, efficient, and effec- 
tive functioning of any office. Many become 
proficient in a specialized field, such as law, 
accounting, government, business, or industry. 
Throughout my years in public service, | have 
come to depend and rely upon my secretarial 
staff for their loyalty, skills, and efficiency in 
managing the daily office operations. 

Secretaries have earned distinction for their 
dedication and professionalism in the perform- 
ance of their duties. Often, they work right 
alongside the CEO's of major corporations 
and serve as liaison between management, 
clients, and the public. The secretarial field 
offers individuals exciting challenges and pro- 
fessional advancement, and | encourage inter- 
ested individuals to explore career opportuni- 
ties in this rewarding field. 

In closing, I'd like to commend the Profes- 
sional Secretaries International Organization 
for its campaign to promote appreciation for 
and recognition of the secretarial profession. 


THE PILGRIMS: PLANTING THE 
CONSTITUTIONAL SEEDS 


HON. TONY P. HALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 27, 1988 


Mr. HALL of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, | am 
pleased to have among my constituents Allen 
N. Sultan, a professor of law at the University 
of Dayton. In the course of his teaching, writ- 
ing, and research, Professor Sultan has direct- 
ed special attention to matters relating to 
human rights, constitutional law, and the ori- 
gins of our form of government. 

An article by Professor Sultan recently was 
published in the January 1988 issue of Feder- 
al Bar News & Journal. This article, entitled 
“The Pilgrims: Planting the Constitutional 
Seeds,” seeks to increase our appreciation of 
the Pilgrims’ contributions to our constitutional 
form of government. 

For the benefit of my colleagues, the full 
text of Prof. Allen N. Sultan's article follows: 

‘THE PILGRIMS: PLANTING THE 
CONSTITUTIONAL SEEDS 
(By Allen N. Sultan) 

As most Americans probably know, the 
first definitive act of self-government in our 
constitutional tradition did not occur in 
England, but rather on the shores of Massa- 
chusetts. The year was 1620. The autumn 
season was not propitious for the new set- 
tlers. Unlike the mild climate of their 
former European homes, a bleak, cold 
winter awaited as they stood on the edge of 
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a wilderness. Survival would suggest—if not 
demand—a more autocratic form of govern- 
mental authority. Yet, they not only chose 
democracy but equality and justice as well. 

To fully understand how this came about, 
we must go back to the previous century 
with its impact of the Reformation upon 
England, including the teachings of John 
Calvin, the Protestant Swiss theologist.“ 
Calvin’s followers, known as Presbyterians, 
became, in time, radical reformers, for they 
believed that the choice of religious leaders 
should be approved by the members of the 
religious congregations even though the 
King was the head of the Church of Eng- 
land. A specific group of dissidents were 
known as “Puritans,” as they wished to 
purify the theology of the official Church 
of England.? Since many of the Puritans 
also inclined towards democracy, they repre- 
sented a dual threat to royal power. 

A group of these congregationalists“ fol- 
lowed the views of the late sixteenth-centu- 
ry Puritan minister Robert Browne, who 
had ceased to believe in the possibility of 
purification of the Crown’s Anglican 
Church. This sect felt that its religious ob- 
jectives could only be realized by a separate 
identity, by their permanent separation 
from the royal, established religious order.“ 
Thus, its members became known as “‘Sepa- 
ratists.“ 

Unhappy with the religious policies of 
James I, these separatist congregationalists, 
later called “Pilgrims,” sought refuge in 
Holland in the years 1607 and 1608. The 
Dutch, who are still known for their toler- 
ance, proved to be hospitable to the reli- 
gious deviants. Sadly, however, they found 
that their children were losing their English 
identity and that economic opportunities 
were limited in their adopted land. These 
compelling reasons led to the decision to es- 
tablish a new colony north of Jamestown, 
which was then the first permanent settle- 
ment in British America. With the assist- 
ance of London loan sharks, they set sail in 
the autumn of 1620 under a royal patent for 
the general area of what is now New York 
City.* 

The north Atlantic in autumn can be a 
feisty challenge, one that experienced ships’ 
captains have found most unsettling. When 
the Pilgrims’ Mayflower was thrown off 
course by the seasonal storms, the Pilgrims 
found themselves at the tip of Cape Cod. It 
was a most barren, uninviting place, sur- 
rounded by ocean and exposed to the ele- 
ments. Returning to their ship, they later 
sailed on to the more hospitable area of 
Plymouth where they found a natural 
harbor with considerable protection from 
the sea. 

Under the common law of England,’ and 
thus the legal mentality of the Pilgrims, of- 
ficial authority was directly related to land. 
This “magic of the soil,” not yet eroded in 
the early seventeenth century, was the 
direct consequence of the introduction of 
feudalism by William the Conqueror follow- 
ing his victory at Hastings in 1066. There- 
fore, when the Pilgrims realized that their 
London patent or charter did not extend as 
far north as Cape Cod, they correctly con- 
cluded that they were completely free from 
all authority. 

The importance of the new settlers’ next 
move is only exceeded by the fascination 
that they would even conceive of doing it. 
Here they were, completely on their own, 
facing the dual dangers of a rigorous winter 
and a possibly hostile wilderness. Yet, their 
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first consideration was not with their physi- 
cal security; they did not immediately con- 
cern themselves with food, shelter or pro- 
tection form the indigenous population, the 
Indians. Rather, they responded to a need 
for legal security, for institutions of govern- 
ment, and for a satisfaction of their English 
tradition of constitutionalism. 

That is why, as every American school 
child should know, the Pilgrims returned to 
their ship and, in November of the year 
1620, drafted and signed the Mayflower 
Compact. We must conclude therefore, that 
the Pilgrims viewed this compact of agree- 
ment as a political necessity,® as much so as 
the Constitution of the United States would 
be viewed by their descendants a century 
and a half later. In other words, the author- 
ity of the Compact, replaced that of the 
royal patent, as the authority of the Consti- 
tution eventually would replace that of the 
English crown. These essential facts there- 
fore resulted from the same fundamental 
concepts of sovereignty, concepts that 
remain part of our American constitutional 
tradition.” 

Consequently, a most important progeni- 
tor was fashioned on that autumn day back 
in the year 1620. In terms of institutional- 
ized American government, the Pilgrims’ 
document created a precedent that built 
upon the legal foundations of the common 
law, a system that looks to precedent as its 
starting point of reason. There, off what is 
now Provincetown, Massachusetts.“ “for the 
first time in the world’s history, the philo- 
sophical fiction of a social compact was real- 
ized in practice.“ In later years, when an 
American colonist thought in terms of fun- 
damental or organic law, he or she could 
look back to the tradition of constitutional- 
ism that was implemented for the first time 
by the Pilgrim fathers upon their own initi- 
ative. Led by William Brewster, they set a 
precedent on their small ship that in time 
would lend authority to the basic political 
documents of our nation. 

This fact alone would have been most sig- 
nificant—but it was far from all! These 
people were congregationalists. One of their 
basic religious tenets was that ultimate au- 
thority rested in the community, the “con- 
gregation,” not in the Crown. Their bold ad- 
venture—their dangerous gamble with life— 
was to a large degree motivated by that 
principle. It permeated their faith, and 
their faith permeated their life. These are 
the reasons they had earlier fled the rela- 
tive comfort and security of England. These 
same reasons led them to reject the royal 
and aristocratic model of authority and to 
choose, in its place, the democratic formula. 
And, most significantly, they did this at a 
time when kings and princes, counts and 
dukes, still ruled the world. 

The Mayflower Company set a third im- 
portant precedent that would be followed 
by our Founding Fathers more than a cen- 
tury and a half later. Up until that time 
(and indeed, until our present time), Eng- 
land had an “unwritten constitution,” con- 
sisting of a series of charters, statutes, and 
other sources. Rejecting their own experi- 
ence in this regard, the Pilgrim fathers 
framed their entire organic law into one 
written document. Moreover, its language 
was both simple and straightforward; as 
with our Constitution, it was drafted with 
the desire that no lawyer would be needed 
to ascertain its meaning. 

Although this prevenience was clearly 
most impressive, that band of deviant con- 
gregationalists set still a fourth, most im- 
portant precedent for our future liberty: 
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They institutionalized immutable norms of 
values that even democratic processes may 
not violate, values that were later correctly 
referred to in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence as a part of the natural law. To this 
end, they conditioned their promise of 
future obedience and respect for the law 
upon what we would later call constitutional 
limitations. That is why they promised each 
other all due submission and obedience” to 
the “just and equal laws” passed by the gov- 
ernment that they were about to estab- 
Iish. 10 

An Englishman's idea of justice has by 
tradition been tied to the concept of due 
process,” a requirement that has evolved 
from the thirteenth-century royal commit- 
ment in the Magna Carta.'! Since due proc- 
ess is fair process, and fair process is fair 
play, the common law doctrine of “funda- 
mental fairness” has become synonymous 
with English perceptions of justice. This 
basic sense of fairness is embodied in the 
popular English adage “It isn't cricket.” 
Moreover, to enlightened English thought 
of their time, the principle of justice was 
part of the natural law and thus ordained 
by God and, consequently, the birthright of 
every English citizen.'? 

The second principle that the Pilgrims in- 
sisted upon was equality. As we have seen, 
they believed that God made each human 
soul equal to all others. To them, both polit- 
ical and religious equality were the natural 
consequences of this belief, as was the inter- 
facing of the principles of democracy and 
equality. That is why the forty-one signers 
of the Mayflower Compact included those 
of low as well as high station, servants as 
well as proprietors and why everyone, was 
deservant of the “equal protection” of their 
fundamental law. 

Thus, in the very language of the May- 
flower Compact we find the seeds of two of 
the most pervasive constitutional protec- 
tions of our individual freedoms—due proc- 
ess and equal protection. We note how the 
two remain inherently and often inextrica- 
bly interrelated. We see how all three prin- 
ciples—democracy, justice, and equality— 
were foremost in the minds of those very 
early settlers. Lastly, we savor their commit- 
ment to natural law and to its effectuation 
through constitutional tradition, whereby 
such precepts like democracy, equality and 
justice are properly a condition of, and con- 
sequently, a limitation upon man's laws. 

True to their faith and to their faith in 
their beliefs, the Pilgrims shared their 
values with all members of their company, 
for they included in their “civil body poli- 
tic” those who joined their venture but not 
their religion.“ These qualities of spiritual 
magnanimity and temporal courage stimu- 
lated them to create a compact that many 
believe to be the first written constitution in 
history. Unusual circumstances had granted 
them the opportunity to proclaim authority 
from below at a time when all authority was 
from the top down. Seizing the challenge, 
they were able to fashion the first institu- 
tionalized example of American democracy, 
as well as the organic law that served them 
throughout their entire experiment in the 
new world. 

But, most importantly, the Mayflower 
Compact stands as a paramount, very early 
precedent, one that has become as compel- 
ling to our constitutional traditions as their 
famous thanksgiving feast some months 
later has become to our historical traditions. 
Although, sadly, we do not teach our chil- 
dren as much about the former as we do 
about the latter, all of us do continue to 
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benefit from its design. For the Pilgrims 
marked out a course later embraced by our 
history, one that directly affected the deci- 
sion of our founding fathers to institutional- 
ize the precepts of liberty, democracy, 
equality, justice and human rights in the 
constitutional order of the United States.!“ 

With unquestioning faith in their God, 
this small, brave band of political and reli- 
gious dissenters took on the adventure of 
life. During their first winter, they were hit 
by disease and almost starved to death. And, 
although more than half the group did not 
live to see the Mayflower begin her return 
voyage to England in early April, not one 
who did survive chose to leave with her.!“ 

That was the type of courage with which 
the Pilgrims planted the seeds of democra- 
cy, of justice and of equality in the virgin 
soil of what is today America. By seeking 
freedom of conscience for themselves, they 
began our tradition of intellectual liberty 
for all. They proved their belief in the pri- 
macy of liberty by voting with their lives. 
The tens of millions of voyagers who fol- 
lowed them to our shores, also seeking liber- 
ty and opportunity, owe them a debt that is 
difficult to overestimate. 

Clearly, our Pilgrim legacies of liberty, de- 
mocracy, equality and justice can never be 
repaid. All we can do is to attempt to carry 
on their tradition and that of our founding 
fathers a century and a half later. In the 
words of Thomas Jefferson, “Honor, justice, 
and humanity, forbid us tamely to surren- 
der that freedom which we have received 
from our gallant ancestors, and which our 
innocent posterity have a right to receive 
from us.” !7 
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TRIBUTE TO CONNECTICUT 
JUNIOR WOMEN 


HON. NANCY L. JOHNSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 27, 1988 


Mrs. JOHNSON of Connecticut. Mr. Speak- 
er, on April 29 and 30, 1988, the Connecticut 
Junior Women will celebrate their 50th anni- 
versary. | would like to congratulate and com- 
mend the more than 3,000 members of the 80 
clubs active in the State of Connecticut for 
their efforts on behalf of the residents of the 
Nutmeg State. Under the leadership of the 
current State director, Donna Pazdar, this 
nonprofit organization has united the efforts of 
local chapters in the undertaking of several 
major projects. 

The Lupus Foundation, Juvenile Rheuma- 
toid Arthritis, and the Kidney Foundation, the 
first Apnea Center at Bridgeport Hospital, and 
the UCONN Children’s Cancer Bone Marrow 
Transplant Program have all received support 
from programs run by Connecticut Junior 
Women. Presently, the membership is dedicat- 
ing itself to raising $50,000 in order to pur- 
chase two vans to afford Connecticut resi- 
dents with disabilities transportation to various 
points of interest throughout the State in as- 
sociation with the Hemlock Outdoor Education 
Center Project Discovery. In addition, the 
members published a travel guide for the dis- 
abled which was a compilation of information 
about cultural, historical, and environmental 
landmarks in Connecticut. 


Connecticut is proud of the Junior Women 
for all that they have given of themselves. 
Throughout their five decades of service, they 
sustained a record of accomplishment on 
behalf of their fellow citizens. 
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A TRIBUTE TO THE FOOD BANK 
COUNCIL OF MICHIGAN 


HON. HOWARD WOLPE 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 27, 1988 


Mr. WOLPE. Mr. Speaker, | rise to pay trib- 
ute to the Food Bank Council of Michigan and 
the 12 individual food banks that provide food 
to the hungry throughout the State of Michi- 
gan. 

Gov. James Blanchard has declared April 
18-24 “Say Yes to Michigan Food Banks 
Week” in recognition of the invaluable work 
these organizations undertake. In 1987, with 
the assistance of over 900 community organi- 
zations feeding the homeless and unem- 
ployed, over 14 million pounds of food were 
distributed by the Michigan food banks. With- 
out these organizations selflessly channeling 
surplus and donated food, thousands of Michi- 
ganders would go hungry. One of the most 
amazing things about this effort is that it has 
been undertaken for a mere 12 cents per 
pound maintenance fee. 

| also want to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues the invaluable contribution of the 
Michigan Grocers Association. The most criti- 
cal source of direct support to the Food Bank 
Council, the Grocers Association leads the pri- 
vate sector in feeding Michigan's hungry. 

Mr. Speaker, | am certain my colleagues— 
many of whom come from States and districts 
that have similar humanitarian efforts under- 
way—will want to join with me in paying tribute 
to the individual citizens, the trucking compa- 
nies, the truck drivers, varied businesses and 
industries and State agencies in Michigan that 
have joined together to address the evergrow- 
ing needs of those who are hungry. We owe 
all who continue to participate in the effort an 
enormous amount of gratitude. 


NATIONAL SECRETARIES’ DAY 
HON. MARY ROSE OAKAR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 27, 1988 


Ms. OAKAR. Mr. Speaker, | rise today in 
honor of an overworked and under-appreciat- 
ed section of the work force—secretaries. 
Today is National Secretaries’ Day, a day in 
which employers everywhere should reflect on 
what a vital role secretaries play in any busi- 
ness or Government entity. The wheels of 
commerce and the Government would surely 
grind to a halt without the expertise and as- 
sistance of today’s secretary. 

A rather recent requirement for many secre- 
taries is computer proficiency. The advent of 
the office computer, also known as video dis- 
play terminal [VOT], has made offices more 
efficient and the work less burdensome. Un- 
fortunately extensive VDT usage has also 
caused many office personnel to develop di- 
rectly-related health problems. This condition 
is known as VDT syndrome and causes a 
wide variety of disabling physical and mental 
ailments. 

The Campaign for VDT Safety, cosponsored 
by 9 to 5, the National Association of Working 
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Women and the Service Employees Interna- 
tional Union, have recognized the need for 
documentation of this growing problem and 
compiled a report discussing the scope and 
degree of the problem. Case studies of VDT 
syndrome sufferers were used to illustrate the 
extent of injuries. 

Mr. Speaker, | would like to insert in the 
RECORD the introduction of the report, “VDT 
Syndrome: The Physical and Mental Trauma 
of Computer Work.“ This report will serve as a 
guide for the prevention of VDT syndrome and 
the protection of the over 28 million VDT 
users in this country. We must ensure that the 
computer technology which has revolutiona- 
lized the secretary's job does not become 
their scourge as well. 

The material follows: 

I. INTRODUCTION 


I'm too young to be a hunchback. I’m 
never really comfortable in the neck and 
back areas. The numbness I feel in my 
arms—sometimes it’s even hard to pick up a 
glass of water.—Word Processor, California. 

I lost 15 years of work, work that I loved, 
and received nothing for my disability. I do 
what I can. I call lawyers and collect re- 
ports. But it is fruitless.—Library Associate, 
New York. 

Office computers, also known as video dis- 
play terminals (VDTs), have revolutionized 
office work. But at the same time workers 
operating the machines have reported 
alarming job-related health problems. 

“VDT Syndrome” is a term used to de- 
scribe the range of health problems affect- 
ing VDT users, from eye fatigue requiring 
changes in eyeglasses prescriptions, to wrist 
inflammations requiring surgery, to stress. 

The increase in the number of cases of 
VDT Syndrome prompted the Campaign for 
VDT Safety, cosponsored by 9to5, National 
Association of Working Women (9to5) and 
the Service Employees International Union 
(SEIU), to compile this report outlining the 
degree and scope of the problem, using a 
sampling of case studies to illustrate. 

9to5 and SEIU hope that “VDT Syn- 
drome: The Physical and Mental Trauma of 
Computer Work” will help advance protec- 
tions for VDT users by providing documen- 
tation of VDT workers’ job-related health 
problems. The 34 sample cases illustrate 
how some VDT workers suffer severe pain 
and mental stress, develop disabling inju- 
ries, and require major medical treatment. 
The cases span age ranges, geographic re- 
gions, and occupations, and involve both 
males and females—testifying to the scope 
and pervasiveness of the problem, 

With over 28 million Americans currently 
using VDTs in workplaces across the coun- 
try, and the number expected to grow 
beyond 40 million by 1990, VDT health haz- 
ards pose a serious national health threat. 


RESEARCH INDICATES GROWING PROBLEM 


The surge of VDT workers suffering 
severe wrist pain, vision disorders, back 
strain, and stress has prompted various sci- 
entific investigations into the health haz- 
ards of VDT jobs. 

A 1986 study by Barry Barresi and Jesse 
Rosenthal of the Center for Vision Care 
Policy, a research unit of the State Universi- 
ty of New York College of Optometry, finds, 
“Eye strain, blurred near vision, eye irrita- 
tion, headaches, back or neck aches, and 
double vision all had an independent, statis- 
tically significant association with increased 
VDT use.” 

Another recent study, “Video Display Ter- 
minal Use and Reported Health Symptoms 
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Among Massachusetts Clerical Workers,” by 
Annette McKay Rossignol et al, found that 
clericals who used VDTs for seven or more 
hours a day experienced 72 percent more 
eyestrain or sore eyes than those who use 
the machines fewer hours a day. And com- 
puter and data processing clericals who 
worked seven hours or more at VDTs expe- 
rienced twice the number of headaches. 

The researchers concluded, “The study re- 
sults indicated an increased prevalence of 
adverse conditions pertaining to vision, mus- 
culoskeletal discomfort, and headaches 
among clerical workers who used VDTs, The 
magnitude of the increased prevalence was 
dose dependent.” In other words, the longer 
the hours at a VDT, the more health prob- 
lems. 

In a 1987 study, “Video Display Termi- 
nals: How they Affect Clerical Workers,” re- 
searchers Denise R. Resko and Phyllis Ker- 
noff Mansfield asked VDT workers and non- 
VDT workers about a number of symptoms, 
some of which are known to be related to 
stress. They controlled for family stress and 
job-related stress unconnected to VDT use. 
The researchers found that in and of itself, 
VDT work was associated with higher rates 
of many stress symptoms, such as head- 
aches and gastrointestinal, musculoskeletal, 
and menstrual problems. 

In her 1986 study, “Musculoskeletal Prob- 
lems Associated with VDT Use at the Aus- 
tralian National University: A Case Study of 
Changes in Work Practices.“ Gabriele 
Bammer found 46 percent of data proces- 
sors suffering from occupational overuse 
disorders, also known as repetitive strain in- 
juries (RSI); she found 38 percent of secre- 
taries (the majority of whom used VDTs) 
suffering from occupational overuse disor- 
ders, as well as 36 percent of word processor 
operators—but only 13 percent of typists 
and stenographers. 

Bammer identified the factors that ele- 
vate the risk of problems developing for 
VDT users in her 1987 article, How Tech- 
nological Change Can Increase the Risk of 
Repetitive Motion Injuries,” published in 
Seminars in Occupational Medicine: in- 
creased typing speed, reduction in task di- 
versity, and increased workload expecta- 
tions and pressure. 

Unfortunately, despite evidence of signifi- 
cant health risks associated with VDT use, 
employers have not instituted sufficient 
measures to protect VDT workers. Some 
simply do not understand that sedentary 
office jobs can involve dangerous health 
hazards, 

Others focus on the short-term costs of 
setting up ergonomic workstations, rather 
than on the long-term productivity gains 
that result. 

And many injured VDT operators have 
difficulty leaving the jobs that are hurting 
them. Even though their current work 
causes them physical or mental harm, many 
workers are concerned that they will be 
unable to find other work because of the 
lack of available jobs, or because they feel 
unqualified for other work. Others worry 
that they will be unable to qualify for work- 
ers’ compensation if they leave. 


PROTECTIVE ACTIONS NEEDED 


Protective measures must be instituted 
immediately. While most states do not code 
workers’ compensation data so that VDT-re- 
lated claims can be tracked, and the report- 
ing of claims is dependent on employer co- 
operation, available data show a growing 
number of claims filed for VDT job injuries 
and illnesses. 
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For example, in the state of Ohio, which 
began using a separate injure code for 
carpal tunnel syndrome (CTS) in 1985, a siz- 
able increase in claims filed in claims filed 
in 1986 over those filed in 1985 has occurred 
in several administrative support occupa- 
tions with high use of VDTs. Data entry 
keyers filed four CTS claims in 1985, but 
the following year 14 claims were filed by 
keyers. Even after correcting for employ- 
ment growth, this represents an 81% in- 
crease. Altogether, computer operators, sec- 
retaries, typists (including word processors), 
and data entry keyers filed 23 claims for 
CTS in 1985 and 39 claims in 1986, an em- 
ployment-corrected increase of 50%. 

The costs of VDT-related injuries are born 
by both workers and employers. Employers 
pay in compensation payments and in- 
creased premium costs, and in hiring and 
training new workers to replace those who 
have been injured. 

According to Attorney Elliot Olin, 20 year 
veteran of workers’ compensation law and 
first vice president of the New York Work- 
ers’ Compensation Bar Association, “The 
dollars and cents cost that you pay in the 
long run [for VDT job protections] will be 
far less than the price you pay in increased 
workers’ compensation premiums or weekly 
compensation payments, schedule injury 
award payments and increased medical 
costs. 

CASE STUDIES 


The cases in this report were drawn from 
responses to an informal survey conducted 
by SEIU and 9to5’s Campaign for VDT 
Safety. We asked newsletter readers, work- 
ers who called in to 9to5’s VDT hotline, and 
injured workers who had contacted occupa- 
tional health and labor groups to tell us 
about their experiences with VDTs. 

Because the cases were collected through 
an informal rather than comprehensive 
search, the stories likely represent only a 
small portion of those who suffer from VDT 
Syndrome. In spite of their demographic 
range, common themes are repeated 
throughout the cases. The injuries, illness- 
es, and legal obstacles documented in this 
report are indicative of problems experi- 
enced by growing numbers of VDT workers 
across the country. 

Fortunately, while the cases demonstrate 
the potential severity of VDT job health 
hazards, they also suggest that simple meas- 
ures, such as properly designed furniture 
and lighting, rest breaks, and a limit to 
worker monitoring, would go a long way in 
alleviating health problems. 


POLITICAL REPRESSION IN 
MALAYSIA 


HON. GERRY SIKORSKI 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 27, 1988 


Mr. SIKORSKI. Mr. Speaker, | want to call 
your attention to the following letter to the 
editor of the Washington Post from Jack 
Otero, international vice president of the 
Transportation and Communications Interna- 
tional Union. It reproves the Post for an article 
on Malaysia published in the World News sec- 
tion on March 27, 1988. The article, written by 
Keith B. Richburg, soft-peddied the abusive 
tactics that Prime Minister Mahathir Moham- 
med has implemented to quell his opposition. 
These include unwarranted arrests of mem- 
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bers of his political opposition and severe re- 
strictions on freedom of association and rights 
to organize. 

Political repression is too familiar to South- 
east Asia—and Malaysia is no exception. 
However, Malaysia still enjoys the benefits of 
trade privileges under the Generalized System 
of Preferences. In this letter, Mr. Otero has 
cogently substantiated the case for terminat- 
ing these privileges, as well as other rights 
currently accorded Malaysia. He has called for 
the release of Mr. David, a labor opposition 
leader unjustly incarcerated by Prime Minister 
Mohammed, the cancellation of landing rights 
in U.S. territory for Malaysian airlines, and the 
cancellation of all economic and military aid to 
such a repressive regime. | concur with his 
recommendations. The Generalized System of 
Preferences should be reserved for those 
countries meritorious of such a designation. 
We must use our trade lever to exert pressure 
for positive change. If we do not exact a 
measure of decency from nations that benefit 
from GSP privileges, we miss a valuable op- 
portunity to be a constructive force in the 
international community—an opportunity for 
the United States to exercise its appropriate 
and peace-abiding role. | hope that you will 
take a minute to read this letter, | think you 
will find it persuasive. 

‘TRANSPORTATION AND 
COMMUNICATIONS 
INTERNATIONAL UNION, 
April 11, 1988. 
The EDITOR, 
The Washington Post, 1150 15th Street NW., 
Washington, DC. 

Dear SIR: On March 27, the World News 
Section” of The Washington Post published 
an article on Malaysia under the by-line of 
your reporter Keith B. Richburg. 

Those of us who are familiar with political 
and labor developments in Malaysia found 
Mr. Richburg’s article to be a rather soft 
treatment of Prime Minister Mahathir Mo- 
hammed’s repressive tactics. 

It would appear that Mr. Richburg gath- 
ered materials for this article primarily 
from sources sympathetic to the Mahathir 
government. To report that “the population 
as a whole really approved of the arrests,” 
as presumably stated by a western diplomat, 
is to ignore the torture, solitary confine- 
ment and other indignities forced upon Mr. 
Mahathir's political prisoners, whose only 
crime is the fact that they are ethnic Chi- 
nese, members of a minority Chinese politi- 
cal group or labor leaders. 

It would serve your readers much better if 
Mr. Richburg were more objective in his re- 
porting. Articles appearing in other publica- 
tions—The Asian Wall Street Journal 
Weekly, The Atlantic, Time and Newsweek— 
have likewise reported on these develop- 
ments, but without employing Mr. Rich- 
burg's kid gloves” approach. 

Malaysia has never been a state with 
model policies on civil, political or labor 
rights. Instead of making progress in this 
area, however, the government has been ret- 
rogressing, especially in the restraints it has 
placed on the freedom of association. Spe- 
cifically on labor issues, Malaysia's dismally 
poor record on worker rights makes it a 
prime candidate to lose the trade privileges 
it has under the Generalized System of 
Preferences. 

The government has long placed unwar- 
ranted restrictions on the freedom of asso- 
ciation/right to organize. Starting in Octo- 
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ber, 1987, the government severely tight- 
ened those restrictions in a series of actions 
designed to crush dissent. 

The government of Prime Minister Ma- 
hathir Mohammed invoked the sweeping 
powers of the Internal Security Act (ISA), 
not to fight Communist insurgents—which 
was the original purpose of that law—but to 
suppress political opposition. 

On October 27, 1987, the government 
began arresting scores of politicians (from 
both government and opposition parties), 
academicians, environmentalists, and social 
reform activists—106 persons in all, includ- 
ing Vethamuthu David, secretary general of 
the Malaysian Trades Union Congress 
(MTUC) and an opposition Member of Par- 
liament. 

David was arrested on October 27, just 
hours after his return to Kuala Lumpur 
from Miami Beach, where he had been a 
guest of the AFL-CIO at a pre-convention 
international affairs conference on October 
23. 

There Mr. David publicly criticized human 
and trade union rights abuses in Malaysia 
and, because of those rights violations, 
urged the AFL-CIO to press for withdrawal 
of Malaysia’s special trade privileges in the 
U.S. market. He left Miami early to partici- 
pate in key Parliamentary deliberations 
and, in fact, was at home practicing a 
speech at 10:30 p.m. when police of the Spe- 
cial Branch knocked on his door dragged 
him away. 

After holding Mr. David, without charges 
or the benefit of an attorney, in solitary 
confinement for 60 days, the Home Minister 
(who is also the Prime Minister) ordered 
him (without trial) incarcerated for two 
years in a detention center 200 miles from 
Kuala Lumpur. The detention order makes 
very general charges accusing Mr. David of 
“activities deemed detrimental to the suste- 
nance of inter-ethnic goodwill among the 
people constituting a multiracial society.” 
On that basis, the government claims David 
was not arrested for his trade union activi- 
ties, 

Mr. David was the leading voice for orga- 
nized labor in the Malaysian Parliament. 
Now the government is spared from con- 
tending with his debating skills when it 
takes up its plan to adopt restrictive amend- 
ments to the Malaysian labor code. For one 
thing, Mr. David would have taunted the 
government for its obsession with secrecy. 
The government has withheld all public in- 
formation about its planned changes. Civil 
servants who might reveal them would be 
liable for prosecution under the Official Se- 
crets Act, the scope of which was broadened 
in early 1987. 

At least one other union leader, Arokia 
Dass, a top officer of the 3,000-member 
Transportation Equipment and Allied In- 
dustries Employees Union, is also incarcer- 
ated. He has been very active in an environ- 
mental organization, Friends of the Earth, 
and has publicized the dangers of toxic pes- 
ticides and weedkillers widely used in rubber 
and palm oil plantations. 

Because of the government’s authoritari- 
an powers, including control of the press, it 
is impossible to document fully the arbi- 
trariness of these arrests. Nor is it possible 
for anyone to challenge the government in 
the courts, because the accused are not enti- 
tled to a trial. And they can be held indefi- 
nitely. 

Whatever the government's motivation 
and intentions in its crackdown, and what- 
ever the effect on the body politic, it is clear 
that the series of government actions has 
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stunned the labor movement. Union leaders 
across the land realize how vulnerable they 
are. At any moment, for any reason, any 
union leader can be locked up without a 
trial, without any specific charges being 
filed against them, and without any other 
safeguards of traditional due process. 

Officers of the national center, the 
MTUC, are especially vulnerable. Under Ma- 
laysian law, the MTUC is registered as a 
“society,” not as a trade union, and anyone 
arrested under the Internal Security Act 
may no longer hold office in a society, 
unless given a waiver by the Registrar of So- 
cieties (who works for the Home Minister). 
So, as things stand, Mr. David, if and when 
he is released, will not be able to return to 
his post as MTUC secretary general. 

While continuing to apply tough labor re- 
strictions, the government has of late gone 
further by depriving the labor movement of 
additional freedoms. Until recently, it was 
possible for the MTUC to organize union 
demonstrations: for example, to protest the 
mass dismissals of workers. As a result of 
amendments to the Police Act in December, 
1987, however, such demonstrations require 
official permission if they involve more than 
five persons. Even onlookers at unauthor- 
ized assemblies can be arrested and pros- 
ecuted. 

Further, the October 28 government sup- 
pression of three newspapers—Star (Eng- 
lish), Sin Chew Yit Pao (Chinese), and 
Watan (Malay)—has cut down drastically on 
the flow of information about labor, and 
has also had a chilling effect on the labor 
press. Control of the media is formalized 
through the Printing Presses and Publica- 
tions Act, which makes all publications, do- 
mestic and foreign, subject to revokable li- 
censing by the government. Publications 
must apply annually for a permit to contin- 
ue publication. 

The United Nations’ ILO Committee of 
Freedom of Association has at least twice— 
the latest time in 1987—‘“‘criticized the [Ma- 
laysian] authorities’ refusal to grant recog- 
nition to a union which wished to represent 
workers for collective bargaining purposes 
of two electronics industry companies.” 

Government officials, from the Prime 
Minister on down, have for years vigorously 
promoted “in-house” unions, organizations 
restricted to a single workplace, usually 
under the dominance or strong influence of 
management and separated from the rest of 
the labor movement. Consistent with that 
policy, Malaysian law and practice discour- 
ages unions from grouping themselves into 
federations. Unions must get a government 
clearance to form or join a federation. 

These are only some of the facts that Mr. 
Richburg “failed” to uncover and report. 
There are many, many other examples. Mr. 
Richburg also quoted a statement attrib- 
uted to the Prime Minister. . “I tried to 
be liberal. It was not appreciated. People 
talked about the Prime Minister being weak. 
You know, you can’t be nice to some 
people.” 

If Prime Minister Mahathir is a “nice 
guy,” he probably was inspired by the likes 
of Stalin, Trujillo, Castro, Pinochet, et al., 
for he applies faithfully the same brutally 
repressive tactics of his tyrannical heroes. 

Days before his arrest in Kuala Lumpur, 
MTUC Secretary General David made a 
courageous talk to an AFL-CIO audience in 
the United States. His major points were: 

The government of Malaysia is engaged in 
large-scale violation of human rights, in- 
cluding the rights of workers and their orga- 
nizations. 
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The United States should not “turn its 
back” on these abuses, and should not hesi- 
tate to use the trade lever to put pressure 
on the Malaysian government. “We do not 
see such a move as intervention in internal 
affairs.” 

In fact, “I do not know how Malaysia has 
escaped from having its GSP privileges 
withdrawn for its violations of worker 
rights.” 

The evidence against the government of 
Malaysia, as summarized herein, is clear, In 
accordance with U.S. law, it deserves to lose 
GSP privileges at the earliest possible date. 

We in the American labor movement will 
not cease in our endeavor to seek the release 
of Mr. David and others languishing in Ma- 
laysian prisons. We will relentlessly pursue 
the cancellation of GSP privileges for Ma- 
laysia, cancellation of landing rights in U.S. 
territory for Malaysian airlines and the ter- 
mination of all economic and military aid to 
that repressive regime. 

Yours truly, 
J.F. OTERO, 
International Vice President. 


SENATE COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


Title IV of Senate Resolution 4, 
agreed to by the Senate on February 
4, 1977, calls for establishment of a 
system for a computerized schedule of 
all meetings and hearings of Senate 
committees, subcommittees, joint com- 
mittees, and committees of conference. 
This title requires all such committees 
to notify the Office of the Senate 
Daily Digest—designated by the Rules 
Committee—of the time, place, and 
purpose of the meetings, when sched- 
uled, and any cancellations or changes 
in the meetings as they occur. 

As an additional procedure along 
with the computerization of this infor- 
mation, the Office of the Senate Daily 
Digest will prepare this information 
for printing in the Extensions of Re- 
marks section of the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorRD on Monday and Wednesday of 
each week. 

Any changes in committee schedul- 
ing will be indicated by placement of 
an asterisk to the left of the name of 
the unit conducting such meetings. 

Meetings scheduled for Thursday, 
April 28, 1988, may be found in the 
Daily Digest of today’s RECORD. 


MEETINGS SCHEDULED 


APRIL 29 


9:00 a.m. 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
Agricultural Research, and General Legis- 
lation Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
authorizing funds for fiscal year 1989 
for the Federal Grain Inspection Serv- 
ice, Department of Agriculture. 
SR-332 
9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor, Health and Human Services, Edu- 
cation, and Related Agencies Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1989 for the 
Office of the Secretary of Health and 
Human Services, focusing on depart- 
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mental management, Office for Civil 
Rights, policy research, Inspector 
General, Family Support Administra- 
tion, Human Development Services. 
SD-138 
Appropriations 
Treasury, Postal Service, and General 
Government Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1989 for the 
Office of Personnel Management. 
SD-192 
Governmental Affairs 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions 
To resume hearings on the status of or- 
ganized crime and the effectiveness of 
law enforcement, focusing on labor 
racketeering, narcotics trafficking and 
other organized crime groups. 


SH-216 
MAY 9 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
HUD-Independent Agencies Subcommit- 
tee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1989 for the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment and related agencies. 

SD-124 
2:00 p.m. 
Governmental Affairs 

To hold hearings on the U.S.-Canada 
Free Trade Agreement signed on Jan- 
uary 2, 1988, to provide increased eco- 
nomic activity, higher trade levels, 
jobs, and enhanced competitiveness 
for the U.S. and Canada. 

SD-342 


MAY 10 
9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor, Health and Human Services, Edu- 
cation, and Related Agencies Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1989 for the De- 
partment of Education. 
SD-116 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1989 for defense 


programs. 
SD-192 
Appropriations 
HUD-Independent Agencies Subcommit- 
tee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1989 for the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment and related agencies. 

SD-124 


MAY 11 


9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor, Health and Human Services, Edu- 
cation, and Related Agencies Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1989 for Com- 
pensatory Education for the Disadvan- 
taged School Improvement Programs, 
Impact Aid, Bilingual, Immigrant and 
Refugee Education, Education for the 
Handicapped, Rehabilitation Services 
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and Handicapped Research, and Voca- 


tional and Adult Education. 
SD-192 
Special on Aging 
To hold hearings to review biomedical 
advances in aging research. 
SD-G50 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 


Military Construction Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1989 for Air 
Force military construction and family 


housing programs, 
SD-124 
Governmental Affairs 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
SD-342 
2:00 p.m. 


Energy and Natural Resources 
Research and Development Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on S. 1480, to pro- 
mote the integration of universities 
and private industry in the National 
Laboratory system of the Department 
of Energy in order to improve the de- 
velopment of technology in areas of 
economic potential, and Amendment 
No. 1627 proposed thereto. 
SD-366 
Small Business 
Business meeting, to mark up S. 1993, to 
improve the growth and development 
of small business concerns owned and 
controlled by socially and economical- 
ly disadvantaged individuals, especial- 
ly through participation in the Feder- 
al procurement process, and proposed 
legislation to authorize funds for fiscal 
year 1989 for the Small Business Ad- 
ministration. 
SR-428A 


MAY 12 


8:00 a.m. 
Veterans’ Affairs 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
relating to agent orange and related 
issues. 
9:00 a.m. 
Rules and Administration 
To hold hearings on S. 182 and H.R. 435, 
bills to establish a single poll closing 
time in the continental United States 
for Presidential general elections. 
SR-301 
9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor, Health and Human Services, Edu- 
cation, and Related Agencies Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1989 for Stu- 
dent Financial Assistance, Guaranteed 
Student Loans, Higher Education, 
Higher Education Facilities Loans and 
Insurance, College Housing Loans, 
Howard University, Special Institu- 
tions (includes American Printing 
House for the Blind, National Techni- 
cal Institute for the Deaf, and Gallau- 
det), Education Research and Statis- 
tics, and Libraries. 
SD-192 
Governmental Affairs 
To resume hearings on restructuring the 
Nuclear Regulatory Commission. 
SD-342 
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10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Foreign Operations Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1989 for bilat- 
eral economic assistance programs. 
S-126, Capitol 
Appropriations 
Commerce, Justice, State, the Judiciary, 
and Related Agencies Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1989 for trade 
activities of the Department of Com- 
merce and the U.S. Trade Representa- 
tive. 
S-146, Capitol 
2:00 p.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
To hold hearings on S. 2203, to extend 
the expiration date of title II of the 
Energy Policy and Conservation Act. 
SD-366 


MAY 13 


9:30 a.m. 
Governmental Affairs 
To hold hearings on regulatory reform. 
SD-342 


MAY 17 


9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor, Health and Human Services, Edu- 
cation, and Related Agencies Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1989 for certain 
programs of the Departments of 
Labor, Health and Human Services, 
and Education, and related agencies. 
SD-192 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Foreign Operations Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1989 for bilat- 
eral economic assistance programs. 
S-126, Capitol 
2:00 p.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Research and Development Subcommittee 
To hold oversight hearings on the Presi- 
dent’s proposed budget request for 
fiscal year 1989 for the Department of 
Energy, focusing on nuclear reactor 
research and development. 
SD-366 


MAY 18 


9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor, Health and Human Services, Edu- 
cation, and Related Agencies Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1989 for certain 
programs of the Departments of 
Labor, Health and Human Services, 
and Education, and related agencies. 
SD-192 
10:00 a.m. 
Governmental Affairs 
Government Efficiency, Federalism, and 
the District of Columbia Subcommit- 
tee 
To resume hearings on S. 1992, to pro- 
mote intergovernmental and inter- 
agency cooperation in the develop- 
ment of groundwater policy. 
SD-608 
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1:30 p.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
Employment and Productivity Subcom- 
mittee 
To resume hearings on S. 1731, to estab- 
lish a demonstration program to pro- 
vide educational and job-training serv- 
ices for severely disadvantaged youths. 
SD-430 
2:00 p.m, 


Energy and Natural Resources 

Research and Development Subcommittee 
To hold oversight hearings on the Presi- 
dent's proposed budget request for 
fiscal year 1989 for the Department of 
Energy, focusing on renewable energy 

and energy conservation programs. 
SD-366 


MAY 19 
9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor, Health and Human Services, Edu- 
cation, and Related Agencies Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1989 for certain 
programs of the Departments of 
Labor, Health and Human Services, 
and Education, and related agencies. 
SD-192 


Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Foreign Commerce and Tourism Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on tourism as an 
export. 
SR-253 
Energy and Natural Resources 
To hold hearings on the Economic Reg- 
ulatory Administration’s prosecution 
of individuals in oil overcharge cases 
under the “central figure” theory of 
recovery in restitution, as adopted in 
Citronelle-Mobile Gathering, Inc. et 
al, v. Herrington, 826 F. 2d 16 (TECA 
1987). 
SD-366 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Foreign Operations Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1989 for bilat- 
eral economic assistance programs. 
S-126, Capitol 


MAY 23 


8:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior and Related Agencies Subcommit- 
tee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1989 for certain 
activities of the Departments of the 
Interior and Energy. 
S-128, Capitol 


MAY 24 
9:30 a.m. 

Appropriations 

Labor, Health and Human Services, Edu- 
cation, and Related Agencies Subcom- 
mittee 

To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 

timates for fiscal year 1989 for certain 
programs of the Departments of 
Labor, Health and Human Services, 
and Education, and related agencies. 


SD-192 
10:00 a.m. 
Finance 
To resume hearings on children’s health 
care issues. 


SD-215 
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MAY 25 


9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor, Health and Human Services, Edu- 
cation, and Related Agencies Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1989 for certain 
programs of the Departments of 
Labor, Health and Human Services, 
and Education, and related agencies. 
SD-192 


Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
To hold hearings on insurance antitrust 
matters. 
SR-253 


MAY 26 


9:30 a.m. 

Appropriations 

Labor, Health and Human Services, Edu- 
cation, and Related Agencies Subcom- 
mittee 

To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 

timates for fiscal year 1989 for certain 
programs of the Departments of 
Labor, Health and Human Services, 
and Education, and related agencies. 


SD-138 
10:00 a.m. 
Finance 
To resume hearings on children’s health 
care issues. 
SD-215 
JUNE 7 
9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 


Labor, Health and Human Services, Edu- 
cation, and Related Agencies Subcom- 
mittee 

To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1989 for certain 
programs of the Departments of 
Labor, Health and Human Services, 
and Education, and related agencies. 

SD-192 
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10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Foreign Operations Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1989 for export 
financing programs. 
S-126, Capitol 


JUNE 8 


9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor, Health and Human Services, Edu- 
cation, and Related Agencies Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1989 for certain 
programs of the Departments of 
Labor, Health and Human Services, 
and Education, and related agencies. 
SD-192 


JUNE 9 


9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor, Health and Human Services, Edu- 
cation, and Related Agencies Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1989 for certain 
programs of the Departments of 
Labor, Health and Human Services, 
and Education, and related agencies. 
SD-192 


JUNE 10 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Foreign Operations Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1989 for defense 
security assistance programs. 
S-126, Capitol 


JUNE 14 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Foreign Operations Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1989 for foreign 
assistance programs. 
S-126, Capitol 
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JUNE 16 
9:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Foreign Operations Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1989 for foreign 
assistance programs, 
SD-192 


JUNE 24 


9:30 a.m, 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Foreign Commerce and Tourism Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on Japanese patent 
policy. 
SR-253 


CANCELLATIONS 


APRIL 29 


10:00 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Courts and Administrative Practice Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings on the provisions of S. 
2274, to authorize and encourage Fed- 
eral agencies to use mediation, concil- 
lation, arbitration, and other tech- 
niques for the prompt and informal 
resolution of disputes. 
SD-226 


POSTPONEMENTS 


APRIL 28 
9:30 a.m. 
Veterans’ Affairs 

Business meeting, to mark up S. 11, Vet- 
erans’ Administration Adjudication 
Procedure and Judicial Review Act. 

and other pending committee business. 
SR-418 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Thursday, April 28, 1988 


The House met at 10 a.m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James David 
Ford, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Make us aware, O God, not only of 
our immediate community and our 
necessary needs, but also lift our 
sights to see the worldwide fellowship 
of faith. Guard us against seeing our 
beliefs as only personal or national 
goals, but be open to the majesty and 
opportunities of Your entire creation, 
the fullness of Your grace, available to 
each person from every background, 
from every place. May this sense of 
spiritual unity bind us together to do 
the works of justice and mercy 
throughout the world. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has ex- 
amined the Journal of the last day’s 
proceedings and announces to the 
House his approval thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the 
Journal stands approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Hallen, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate agrees to the report of 
the committee of conference on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendment of the Senate to the 
bill (H.R. 3) “An act to enhance the 
competitiveness of American industry, 
and for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that 
the Senate had passed bills of the fol- 
lowing titles, in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested: 

S. 1886. An act to modernize and reform 
the regulation of financial services, to 
strengthen the enforcement authority of de- 
pository institution regulating agencies, and 
for other purposes; 

S. 2037. An act to amend the Presidential 
Transition Act of 1963 to provide for a more 
orderly transfer of executive power in con- 
nection with the expiration of the term of 
office of a President; and 

S. 2100. An act to authorize the U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers to construct various 
projects for improvements to rivers and har- 
bors of the United States, and for other pur- 
poses. 


IS A GOOD TRADE BILL DEAD? 


(Mr. RICHARDSON asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, in 
the corporate boardrooms of Japan 
there is glee today. In the manufactur- 
ing areas of the United States the 


American worker is wondering wheth- 
er his Government cares about him. 
Why? Because it appears that a good 
trade bill is dead. 

So there will be no repeal of the 
windfall profits tax to help American 
energy and Southwestern oil-produc- 
ing States. 

So there will be no opportunity to 
attack unfair trade practices. 

So there will be no opportunity to 
target trade policies to help American 
industries that are most important in 
the Nation’s success in world markets. 

So there will be no export-promotion 
policy. 

So there will be no retraining for un- 
employed American workers, all be- 
cause the administration does not 
want a worker to know that they will 
be fired 60 days in advance. 

Is that humanity? Is that compas- 
sion? 

Mr. Speaker, I would hate to be a 
candidate campaigning on that plat- 
form. Vice President BusH, your si- 
lence is deafening. 


RECESS 


The SPEAKER. The Chair declares 
the House to be in recess until 11 a.m. 

Accordingly (at 10 o’clock and 4 min- 
utes a.m.), the House stood in recess 
until 11 a.m. 
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CEREMONY HONORING MRS. 
LADY BIRD JOHNSON 


During the recess the following pro- 
ceedings took place in honor of Mrs. 
Lady Bird Johnson, the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives presiding. 

The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the 
order of the House of March 31, 1988, 
the ceremony to honor Mrs. Lady Bird 
Johnson will now commence. 

The Chair has appointed the follow- 
ing Members to escort Mrs. Johnson 
into the Chamber: The gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. Fo.ey], the 
gentleman from California [Mr. 
CoELHO], the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. MICHEL], the gentleman from 
Wyoming [Mr. CHENEY], and the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Brooks]. 

The Doorkeeper, the Honorable 
James T. Malloy, announced Mrs. 
Lady Bird Johnson, who entered the 
Hall of the House of Representatives 
accompanied by the escort committee, 
and was seated at the desk in front of 
the Speaker's rostrum. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair invites 
the participants in the ceremony 


please to take their places at the ros- 
trum at this time. 

The Doorkeeper announced 
presentation of the colors. 

The historical colors were carried 
into the Chamber; the flag was carried 
into the Chamber by the color bearer, 
and a guard from each of the branches 
of the Armed Forces. 

The color guard saluted the Speaker, 
faced about, and saluted the House. 

The flag was posted and the Mem- 
bers and guests were seated. 

The National Anthem was led by the 
United States Naval Academy Men's 
Glee Club. 

The colors were retired from the 
Chamber. 

The Chaplain of the U.S. House of 
Representatives, Rev. James David 
Ford, D.D., delivered the following in- 
vocation: 

Let us pray. We are appreciative, O 
God, of the meaning of this day, for 
the opportunities that are ours. We 
are thankful for all Your many gifts 
to us, the gifts of understanding and 
tolerance and reconciliation, the gifts 
of family and friends and colleagues, 
the gifts of faith and hope and love, 
the gift of life itself. 

We are thankful that we can gather 
in freedom and in peace. May Your 
blessing be upon our Nation and upon 
our leaders and may we continue to 
know the liberties that have been our 
heritage. 

Gracious God, just as we give thanks 
for Your gifts to us, so we are thank- 
ful for her whom we honor this day, 
for her sense of purpose and dignity 
and grace, for her commitment to 
those good things that bring beauty 
and understanding to our lives. 

Bless her, O God, and bless each of 
us that in all things we may do justice, 
love mercy, and ever walk humbly 
with You. This we pray. Amen. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair acknowl- 
edges the presence here today of mem- 
bers of a distinguished and beloved 
American family who by being with us 
on the House floor today add luster to 
the legacy of this occasion. Will the 
members of the Johnson family please 
rise and be recognized. 

The members of the Johnson family 
rose. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recog- 
nizes the dean of the Texas delegation 
in the Congress, the Honorable Jack 
BROOKS. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, as dean 
of the Texas delegation and as a long- 
time personal friend, I want to wel- 


the 
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come Lady Bird Johnson to the U.S. 
House of Representatives. 

Our ceremony today offers an op- 
portunity for all of us in this Chamber 
to say a collective thank you on behalf 
of a grateful nation for your many 
years of unparalleled devotion to im- 
proving the quality of life in America 
and particularly in our Nation’s Cap- 
ital City. Your dedication, energy, and 
hard work to beautify our country de- 
serves the gratitude of every Ameri- 
can. Every year, with the first warm 
breath of spring, our lives are renewed 
when we gaze upon the brilliant colors 
of the flowers and the budding trees 
that have been planted in our Nation's 
Capital as a result of your commit- 
ment to beauty and the poetry of 
nature. 

As First Lady of this country during 
the Presidency of our revered Lyndon 
Baines Johnson, you set a new stand- 
ard of excellence for charm, and 
wisdom, and grace. In the hearts of all 
Americans you still reign as the First 
Lady of American beautification and 
our lives have been enriched by your 
work. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recog- 
nizes a Member of Congress and his 
district in the Texas hill country Lady 
Bird Johnson resides in and a district 
which once was served by Lyndon 
Baines Johnson, the Congressman 
from the 10th Congressional district of 
Texas, the honorable J.J. PICKLE. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, over the 
years, my colleagues have described 
me occasionally as “LBJ’s Congress- 
man.” I am proud of that description, 
but I have always been equally proud 
to be “Lady Bird’s Congressman.” This 
is a happy and proud moment for me 
and Mrs. Pickle to be with you and 
your wonderful family. 

During nearly 50 years of close 
family relationships, and as one of the 
original “Johnson boys,” I feel a close- 
ness to all the Johnson family, the 
President, Lyndon, Lady Bird, Lynda, 
and Luci and all their children. This 
morning I have been given the privi- 
lege to recall a few stories that might 
give us a feeling of love and apprecia- 
tion for this remarkable lady. 

Let me recite two or three of them 
for you. 

Lady Bird and the President were 
famous for their dinner parties at the 
ranch, and once when she was “fixing” 
to serve dinner, as we say in the 
Southwest, the President decided to 
drive some of his guests around the 
ranch to show them the deer and ante- 
lope, and where the buffalo do not 
roam. 

On three different occasions, Lady 
Bird radioed to the car Volcano, this 
is Volunteer. When can we serve 
dinner?” 

Finally, after hours of waiting, Lady 
Bird's voice came over the radio—‘‘Vol- 
cano, this is Volunteer. Our guests and 
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I are sitting down at the table. Good- 
bye.” 

Whereupon, without a word, the 
President wheeled his car around and 
returned to the ranch house so quickly 
he not only got there in time for 
dinner—he got there in time to say the 
blessing. 

Lady Bird has always been the pic- 
ture of Southern gentility and grace, 
even under some trying circumstances. 
She has great composure. 

During the Kennedy-Johnson cam- 
paign, she took her whistlestop Dixie 
train through several Southern 
States—where she and the Democrats 
were heckled in many areas because of 
their support of civil rights issues 
which Lyndon Johnson championed. 

When asked about the reception, 
Lady Bird admitted, “Some of the re- 
ceptions were a little frosty. But,“ she 
said, “I loved it. I love the South. I felt 
just like Brer Rabbit in the briar 
patch,” whatever that means, Lady 
Bird. 

Lady Bird once talked about how she 
made suggestions to the President. 
Normally, she wouldn’t address them 
directly. She would merely offer her 
suggestions as an opinion—and if they 
had merit, she could be sure that her 
ideas would be played back several 
days later as the President’s own per- 
sonal, original thoughts. 

Lady Bird always accepted that as a 
surprise and said that it’s a wonderful 
thought. 

LBJ was the volatile one; Lady Bird 
was the one who would come in and 
soothe tempers. She would apply the 
balm necessary to make everything all 
right. 

One morning, Lady Bird was belat- 
edly asked to attend one of the Presi- 
dent’s functions, and she hastily at- 
tempted to get dressed for the occa- 
sion. 

Restless as usual, the President 
became anxious to get going and 
began to call “Bird, Bird, come on, 
come on. Let’s go.” 

As he called, the President made the 
mistake of raising his voice a little too 
high. Lady Bird appeared in the door- 
way and said “Lyndon!’’—just one 
word. 

The President of the United States 
returned to the group of his staff, sat 
down meekly, and wisely observed to 
the group, “Mrs. Johnson is not quite 
ready to go yet.” 

One endearing memory of her was 
when the President’s body lay in state 
in the Capitol rotunda. People kept 
filing by the casket until 2:30 in the 
morning, and Mrs. Johnson stood 
there almost all that time greeting 
people—old friends and strangers 
alike—and comforting them. 

A young bearded man was in line 
and said to her, “Mrs. Johnson, I’m 
sorry we were so ugly to him.” She re- 
plied, “Young man, don’t worry. He 
wanted to change things, too.” 
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Lady Bird did make changes and 
Lyndon Johnson made changes, and 
our lovely guest this morning has 
made changes in our Nation, for our 
Nation much as any person who lived 
in our time. 

Lady Bird made us aware of our 
great heritage of natural wealth and 
beauty, and she has challenged us to 
protect and preserve them. Her name 
is synonymous with education—in pro- 
grams such as Head Start, and with 
beautification, and the programs she 
began have proved that something can 
be done to keep our resources from 
harm. 

Every time we drive down Rock 
Creek Park, or when Uncle Sam’s 
nieces and nephews drive down streets, 
boulevards, and highways, we are all 
reminded of the contributions that 
Lady Bird Johnson has made in nur- 
turing our grasses, shrubs, trees, and 
wildflower resources. And she prac- 
tices what she preaches. For example, 
she once potted some seeds from the 
Andrew Jackson magnolia trees which 
flourished well in Texas today. It may 
be against the law, so don’t anybody 
tell the Department of the Interior. 

Today these programs that she 
started are growing and becoming a 
permanent endowment for the Nation. 
Through these efforts the work which 
Lady Bird began can become a lasting 
legacy. 

Mr. Speaker, long after the last vote 
is cast and the last law has been writ- 
ten, and our voices stilled and forgot- 
ten, the investment that this Nation 
makes in preserving its wealth of wild- 
flowers and other natural resources 
will endure. It is as close to creating a 
perpetual legacy of beauty as human 
hands can mold. 

The investment that we make today 
in this wildflower project will blossom 
into a rich and beautiful treasure to be 
enjoyed by our children and their chil- 
dren, forever and forever. Amen. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
ARCHER], the dean of the Texas Re- 
publican delegation. 

Mr. ARCHER. Mr. Speaker, thank 
you so much for giving me an opportu- 
nity and a privilege to join in this trib- 
ute today to our State’s favorite 
daughter and one of its precious treas- 
ures, Lady Bird Johnson. 

Some might think that the reason 
I've been permitted this time to speak 
is that I’m the senior Republican 
Member of the House of Representa- 
tives from the State of Texas and that 
the Speaker thought it might be a 
good idea to have a Republican on the 
program. 

Well, that may have been a good 
idea but the truth of the matter is 
that I'm standing here before you now 
because of my longstanding admira- 
tion for the lady we honor today and 
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the legacy she continues to create for 
this Nation. 

If you had some other motive, Mr. 
Speaker, it just means that you have 
gotten more in the bargain than you 
thought from BILL ARCHER at this 
moment. 

Certainly this is a very special occa- 
sion for Mrs. Johnson and her family. 
But it’s also a real treat for those of us 
who have admired her commitment to 
public service, to have this chance to 
pause for a moment and simply say, 
“Lady Bird, we appreciate you.” 

I know all of us would agree that 
when she served as the Nation’s First 
Lady in those turbulent years of the 
mid-1960’s no one could have faulted 
Lady Bird Johnson if she had limited 
her role to one of simply supporting 
her husband. 

But she has something special inside 
her. I know my Eastern friends will 
forgive me if I insist that it’s her 
Texas heritage. And that special some- 
thing demanded that she, too, make 
her own mark on this land. 

That's why we're here today. Not be- 
cause Lady Bird Johnson is a former 
First Lady of the United States. We're 
here because Lady Bird Johnson has, 
in fact, made her own beautiful mark 
on this land and continues to do so 
every day of her life. 

The wonderful truth is that all of 
our lives are enriched by her accom- 
plishments, whether or not we, as indi- 
viduals, stop and think about them as 
frequently as we should. 

I’m sure that Mrs. Johnson will for- 
give me if I admit that I don’t neces- 
sarily think of her every morning 
when I drive down the George Wash- 
ington parkway past the LBJ Memori- 
al Grove. 

And I hope she’ll forgive me if I 
don’t think of her every time I'm 
home in Texas driving through a 
countryside which is more beautiful 
than ever as a result of her efforts. 

I know she understands that because 
Lady Bird Johnson intentionally set 
out to make her mark in ways that she 
knew would be all too easy for us to 
take for granted. 

Ironically, the fact that we do take 
that beauty for granted is itself the 
proof of her wonderful success in lead- 
ing the effort to restore the Nation’s 
natural beauty. 

Understandably, we may not recog- 
nize the human preservation and res- 
toration contribution which has been 
made to what we are seeing as the 
wonders of God’s creations. 

That’s why it’s so important that we 
join together here today and remind 
ourselves that even God appreciates a 
little help from us on occasion. 

Lady Bird Johnson is a very special 
lady who has touched many lives with 
her gracious manner, sometimes just 
for a brief moment, but in a way that 
is never forgotten. 
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One of my assistants likes to tell the 
story about the one time he met Mrs. 
Johnson 18 or 19 years ago. It was the 
kind of meeting that she would have 
no reason whatsoever to remember but 
it made a lasting impression on a 
young man just starting out in life. 

He happened to be visiting one day 
in the fall of 1970 at the southwest 
Texas ranch of a then future Gover- 
nor Dolph Briscoe, when, to his sur- 
prise and amazement, former Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Johnson flew in for 
lunch. 

There were a number of people 
there, but at one point, he found him- 
self in a very small group with the 
former First Lady. He remembers so 
clearly how Mrs. Johnson apparently 
sensed his nervousness and went out 
of her way to try to make him feel 
comfortable. In typical fashion, she 
did it by simply asking him what kind 
of interesting looking trees were grow- 
ing over by the ranch house. 

It happened to be about the only 
question he was prepared to answer in 
his nervous state. 

So when he was able to answer casu- 
ally in front of the others, “Why, 
they’re salt cedars, Ma’am,” it gave 
him the confidence he needed to feel 
more relaxed in the presence of a 
former President. 

Years later, he finally realized that 
she knew all along exactly what kind 
of trees those were. It was just her 
way of using her love and knowledge 
of the beauty of nature to make life a 
little easier and more pleasant for 
others, even if just for a moment, on a 
ranch in southwest Texas. 

Lady Bird Johnson has done some- 
thing very special with her life. She's 
touched so many people in ways that 
she’ll never know. 

Yes, it’s appropriate that we stop for 
a moment and smell the roses and 
drink in the beauty of the dogwoods 
that this gracious lady has planted 
and to thank her for what she means 
to this Nation today and to future gen- 
erations of Americans. I’m grateful for 
this opportunity to join in this cele- 
bration of a significant milestone in 
her life, one, we trust, of many yet to 
come. 

God bless you, Lady Bird! 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from the 20th 
Congressional District of Texas, the 
Honorable HENRY GONZALEZ. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Thank you, Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mrs. Johnson, ladies and gentlemen, 
as I sat and listened to my distin- 
guished colleague from the 10th Dis- 
trict, J.J., I decided we ought to for- 
mulate a resolution honoring you in 
addition to the honors before you 
today for enduring the long tenure- 
ship of your Congressman. One would 
have thought you would have moved 
out long ago. 
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Seriously speaking, if I had just one 
word to describe this very distin- 
guished lady it. would be caring. Mrs. 
Johnson is above all else a caring 
person, as was her husband, but what 
makes her extraordinary is the fact 
that her caring is intelligent and ener- 
getic. It has enabled her to make a 
real difference in the lives of everyone 
around her. 

At this point I will share a personal 
experience that I had when I was first 
elected and my wife came up, one of 
the rare times, and today I wish to ac- 
knowledge the fact that my wife 
wanted me to thank you for your ex- 
pression of caring when we first came 
up, because you met us, and while I 
visited with the then Vice President, 
you took care of her for a whole half 
day, and she has never forgotten it be- 
cause that was about the most atten- 
tion she ever got from anybody. And I 
for one just want to express that fact 
and convey it because Bertha, my wife, 
wouldn't forgive me if I didn’t mention 
it, and it is just one aspect of this very 
caring lady. She could have avoided 
doing that on that occasion. 

We know her today as a woman who 
spurred the Nation because she cares 
about the way our world looks and cre- 
ated a monument that is now beautify- 
ing the whole country. Thanks to her, 
we are even seeing the return of native 
wild flowers. 

Her accomplishments are too many 
for any one of us to even list or even 
hope to, much less to match. There 
has never been a more gracious, con- 
cerned or caring American than she, 
and she has made a difference in ev- 
eryone’s life. She has made a real dif- 
ference in the world. 

[Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentlewoman from Louisiana 
[Mrs. Boces], who has worked very 
closely with Mrs. Johnson for many 
years and continues to work with her 
on the board of trustees of the Nation- 
al Wildflower Research Center near 
Austin, TX. 

Our colleague, Mrs. LINDY BOGGS. 

Mrs. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, col- 
leagues, guests, members of the John- 
son family, Lady Bird, to review the 
awe-inspiring life accomplishments of 
a kind, loving, generous, and thought- 
ful friend is immensely gratifying. 
Conversely, it is also pleasing to recog- 
nize that she has literally walked with 
kings and with other political giants 
and giants of literature and the arts, 
of journalism, of industry, of com- 
merce, of science and medicine, and 
never lost the Lady Bird touch. She re- 
mains exceptionally thoughtful and 
concerned about family members and 
friends and approaches life as zestful- 
ly and as inquisitively as ever. 

I have enjoyed the bounty of her 
friendship and shared a professional 
relationship, that of congressional 
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spouse, with Lady Bird, since 1941, 
when my husband, Hale, first came to 
the Congress. Lady Bird was a quintes- 
sential political wife. She juggled two 
households, multiple trips, various 
campaigns, several schools for her 
beautiful daughters, worked in her 
husband's office during World War II, 
participated in the various organiza- 
tions that promote friendship and un- 
derstanding and support activities 
among the political and diplomatic 
wives and for the relief of the poor 
and the ill and the disadvantaged of 
Washington at the same time that she 
was “automatically” as Senator John- 
son once said, included in Speaker 
Sam’s sessions with the boys. Her 
storehouse of knowledge and experi- 
ence is immeasurable. 

Then came the vice presidential 
campaign and the successful train trip 
through the South that prompted the 
most ambitious campaign undertaken 
of any political wife four years later, 
the great and marvelous Lady Bird 
special train through the South. At 
the time of their victory, the Johnsons 
were confronted with the need for a 
vice presidential residence which our 
Nation did not provide at the time, 
and so they purchased Perle Mesta’s 
lovely estate, “Les Ormes,” where they 
personally accommodated the neces- 
sary entertaining pertinent to the po- 
sition. The Vice President, of course, 
immediately dubbed the title of the 
house, “The Elms,” and it was here in 
the midst of packing to move to the 
White House that Lady Bird sort of 
wistfully opined, “I sort of hate to 
leave this house. I had almost tamed 
it.” 

The White House years that fol- 
lowed found Lady Bird continuing 
Jackie Kennedy’s restoration of the 
mansion, arranging the weddings of 
her precious and beautiful daughters, 
launching a nationwide program of 
beautification with its showcase unit, 
the Committee for a More Beautiful 
Capital, the evidences of which are all 
around us, of course; traveling the 
length and breadth of the poverty- 
ridden sections of the country and 
launching the Head Start Program 
and several other antipoverty pro- 
grams as a direct result. 

Their beloved LBJ Ranch became 
the second White House, which typical 
of their generosity she and President 
Johnson have now given to the 
Nation. 

Following the White House years, 
she launched into the building and 
furnishing and staffing of the LBJ 
School and the LBJ Library, where 
the most complete archives and lively 
faculty and seminars and lecturers 
await the tourist, the scholar and the 
nationally and internationally distin- 
guished leaders alike. She has also had 
a book published and has become the 
first woman board member of the Na- 
tional Geographic Society. 
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She has continued her travel. She is 
a peripatetic traveler, as Lucy and 
Linda will testify to, and she has 
spread the notion of the goodness of 
America wherever she has been. 

In addition to that, she has learned 
the fragility of the environment of our 
planet, and she has come back to 
launch a more ambitious campaign 
than ever to do something about the 
quality of that environment. She has 
started, as you have heard, the Nation- 
al Wildflower Research Center so that 
somehow we can replenish and we can 
save the beauties of this continent, 
and then perhaps as her gift to her 
own grandchildren and to generations 
to come, to know that we can maintain 
this planet, this planet Earth as the 
first astronauts look back and say, “So 
small and blue and beautiful,” in that 
infinite silence. 

Lady Bird, darling, we thank you. 
We love you. We salute you with all 
our hearts. 

Applause. ] 

The SPEAKER. The United States 
Naval Academy Men’s Glee Club will 
sing the Navy Hymn. 

(Whereupon, the United States 
Naval Academy Men’s Glee Club sang 
“The Navy Hymn.““) 

The SPEAKER. Whatsoever things 
are good, whatsoever things are pure, 
whatsoever things are beautiful, think 
on these things. 

Today we honor a gracious lady of 
whom we think each year at spring- 
time when nature clothes its hills and 
valleys with the verdure of beauty and 
renews to each and all of us its annual 
recurring promise of eternal life. 

When we think of Lady Bird John- 
son, many images of beauty come to 
our minds. We think of that gracious 
First Lady in the White House, so 
warmly welcoming people from all 
over the Earth and extending the 
hand of genuine friendship to Ameri- 
cans of high and low estate, from 
every walk of life. 

Or we think perhaps of that young 
wife of a Congressman, later a Sena- 
tor, toiling quietly, lovingly, some- 
times selflessly by his side, he so 
driven by the dream that America can 
be better and by the sense of mission 
that it is ours in our human and social 
relationships to be not the envy of the 
world by an example and an inspira- 
tion to the world. 

Or we think of her planting a tree or 
hugging a child at a barren play- 
ground and adorning it as an oasis of 
beauty with plantings and as a place 
of activity and of learning as well as 
inspiration. 

And yes, some of us remember that 
night at the White House, all of the 
congressional wives long since having 
gathered for the annual gala celebra- 
tion, waiting, waiting, waiting; and 10 
o’clock came, and 10:30 came, and the 
House was still in session—because he 
who was the manager of that bill, and 
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the Speaker both had received a call 
from the White House, “Do not bring 
those Members here until you've 
passed the Highway Beautification 
Act!” And pass it that night we did, fi- 
nally to be welcomed graciously when 
we arrived belatedly at the White 
House. 

And because of that legacy, wherev- 
er Americans travel across this mag- 
nificent land of ours on those ribbons 
of concrete that constitute our high- 
way system, we see vistas of beauty 
unmarred by visual blight and often 
abounding with the gracious beauty of 
indigenous trees and shrubbery and 
wildflowers. 

So it is in commemoration of all of 
this that we celebrate the 75th birth- 
day of Lady Bird Johnson, not on De- 
cember 22, when things are somewhat 
drab, but rather here in the spring- 
time, and in the springtime of Wash- 
ington, of America and of this gracious 
lady, and we present her the love of 
the Congress and the House of the 
United States. 

We passed à resolution, Lady Bird, 
in your honor, which we shall present 
to you to do with as you will. 

The Clerk will read the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Whereas Lady Bird Johnson, the wife of 
Lyndon B. Johnson, the 36th President of 
the United States, has selflessly contributed 
her time, efforts, and talents to the people 
of the United States and in the beautifica- 
tion of the Nation; 

Whereas Lady Bird Johnson was and is an 
integral force in the beautification of the 
highways and parks and the conservation of 
the environment of the Nation, and helped 
to organize the Committee for a More Beau- 
tiful Capital in 1965 and served as chairper- 
son for the committee; 

Whereas Lady Bird Johnson helped to es- 
tablish the Society for a More Beautiful 
Capital, which continues to raise funds and 
organize support for the beautification of 
the National Capital; 

Whereas Lady Bird Johnson has served 
the people of the United States and her 
community through her participation in the 
National Head Start Program, her creation 
of and service as co-chairperson of the Na- 
tional Wildflower Research Center, her 
service on the National Committee for the 
Bicentennial Era, the National Park Service 
Advisory Board, the President’s Commission 
on White House Fellowships, the University 
of Texas system board of regents, and the 
board of trustees of the National Geograph- 
ic Society; 

Whereas the grace and dignity of Lady 
Bird Johnson have endeared her to many 
other organizations, projects, and institu- 
tions that have in common the purpose of 
bettering the Nation and its people; 

Whereas Lady Bird Johnson has also been 
an active and enthusiastic worker in and 
supporter of many endeavors for beautifica- 
tion and conservation in her home State of 
Texas; 

Whereas Lady Bird Johnson has received 
the Presidential Medal of Freedom and 
many other awards and honors for her serv- 
ice to the Nation and her community; and 

Whereas the House of Representatives is 
honoring Lady Bird Johnson for her service 
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to the Nation and congratulating her in her 
diamond jubilee year with a celebration on 
April 28, 1988: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives— 

(1) Honors Lady Bird Johnson for her 
years of dedicated service to the people of 
the United States and recognizes her leader- 
ship on behalf of all the people of America 
in the beautification of our Nation; and 

(2) Congratulates her in her diamond jubi- 
lee year. 

The SPEAKER. In behalf of the 
United States House of Representa- 
tives and of all of us, I take pleasure in 
presenting to you this resolution, and 
with it our love. 

Applause, the Members and guests 
rising:] 

Mrs. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, all of 
you, there are no words deep enough, 
rich enough, full enough to express 
the way I feel about today. I almost 
feel like pinching myself, “Who, me?” 
and looking to see who this is all 
about. 

To be back in this place, Mr. Speak- 
er, strikes a very deep chord. Lyndon 
used to say, “the Hill is my home,” 
and our lives centered around this 
room for 12 years, and before that he 
was a Doorkeeper, so this has been for 
a long time his habitat and mine. And 
these walls have echoes. But to be 
back here under these circumstances 
was the farthest thing from any 
thought I ever had. 

I just want you to know that all of 
those 75 years have been rich and 
good, even some of the painful ones, 
because I learned from them, and my 
thanks go out to you, Mr. Speaker, to 
all of you dear friends who spoke, to 
family, to all gathered here who have 
helped join in making and keeping the 
natural beauty of this country and en- 
hancing it, this country we all love so 
much. 

Thank you. 

Applause, the Members rising.] 

The SPEAKER. Members and 
guests, if you will please rise again, the 
United States Naval Academy Men’s 
Glee Club will sing, “America the 
Beautiful”, and you may join in. 

(Whereupon, the United States 
Naval Academy Men’s Glee Club sang 
“America the Beautiful.”’) 

The SPEAKER. On behalf of the 
House of Representatives and its 
guests, the Chair wishes to thank the 
United States Naval Academy Men's 
Glee Club for their contribution. 

The benediction will now be given by 
Chaplain Ford. 

Rev. James David Ford, D.D., of- 
fered the following benediction: 

The Lord bless us and keep us. 

The Lord make His face shine upon 
us and be gracious unto us. 

The Lord lift up His countenance 
upon us and give us peace. Amen. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair declares 
the ceremony in honor of Mrs. Lady 
Bird Johnson to be now dissolved. 
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The United States Naval Academy 
Men’s Glee Club retired from the 
Chamber. 

The honored guests retired from the 
Chamber. 

At 11 o’clock and 54 minutes a.m., 
the ceremony honoring Mrs. Lady 
Bird Johnson was concluded. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE 
SPEAKER 


The SPEAKER. The House will con- 
tinue in recess until 12:30 p.m. 


o 1230 


AFTER RECESS 


The recess having expired, the 
House was called to order by the 
Speaker pro tempore [Mr. LEATH of 
Texas], at 12 o’clock and 30 minutes 
p.m. 


PRESIDENT'S FREE TRADE 
WIMP LEGACY WILL BE FOR- 
GOTTEN 


(Mr. TRAFICANT asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, the 
President said he will veto the trade 
bill because of the plant-closing notice 
that simply gives 60 days’ courtesy to 
many workers like there were in my 
district who lost their jobs and lost 
their homes and now are losing their 
pensions. 

He is telling us this is good for the 
country. I say today that the Presi- 
dent will veto much more than this 
trade bill. I firmly believe that Ronald 
Reagan will veto the Republican 
Party’s chances completely to take the 
White House again. The American 
people are fed up. 

You know what bothers me, I do not 
believe that he is going to veto this be- 
cause of the plant-closing notice. This 
President is against this bill. In this 
free-trading mania that has existed 
down here, it has produced a $160 bil- 
lion trade deficit, and you cannot sepa- 
rate it from the budget deficit. 

So I say today, Mr. President, go 
ahead, you are always saying, “Make 
my day.” Well, you are going to make 
our day once and for all, because your 
free-trade wimp legacy will be forgot- 
ten. 


PUBLIC SERVICE RECOGNITION 
WEEK 


Mr. DYMALLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service be 
discharged from further consideration 
of the Senate joint resolution (S.J. 
Res. 242) designating the period com- 
mencing May 2, 1988, and ending on 
May 8, 1988, as “Public Service Recog- 
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nition Week,” and ask for its immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the 
Senate joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 

Mr. GILMAN. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, the minority has 
no objection with regard to the meas- 
ure before us. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of 
Senate Joint Resolution 242 and 
House Joint Resolution 443, which was 
introduced in the House by the gentle- 
man from Maryland [Mr. HOYER] des- 
ignating the period commencing May 
2, and ending on May 8, 1988, as 
“Public Service Recognition Week.” 

Our great Nation built and retains 
its prosperity and strength through 
the work and dedication of so many 
patriotic Americans. Moreover, indi- 
viduals who have sacrificed the higher 
pay and benefits of the private sector 
in order to find fulfillment and pur- 
pose by serving in Federal, State, and 
local institutions, are especially to be 
commended. 

Federal pay and benefits lag 25 per- 
cent behind the private sector. Yet ex- 
tremely capable and educated Ameri- 
cans still step forward to serve the 
public. They have the same desires for 
security for their family and loved 
ones that all Americans have and yet 
that does not deter them. Their school 
debts are the same. They have the 
same payments and responsibilities as 
those in the private sector. Neverthe- 
less, they find Government service re- 
warding. Our Nation needs these dedi- 
cated people and the Congress is 
proud of them. 

Accordingly, I urge my colleagues to 
support Senate Joint Resolution 242. 

Mr. DYMALLY. Mr. Speaker, | rise to ex- 
press my support of Senate Joint Resolution 
242 and its House companion bill, House 
Joint Resolution 443, sponsored by Congress- 
man HOYER. These measures designate the 
period commencing May 2, 1988, and ending 
on May 8, 1988, as "Public Service Recogni- 
tion Week.” 

| am pleased to participate in this effort to 
honor the men and women of this Nation who 
are responsible for the day-to-day operations 
of government at the Federal, State, and mu- 
nicipal levels. 

A mere week, Mr. Speaker, is hardly ade- 
quate to recognize the tireless dedication of 
these individuals in implementing the policies 
and programs we create in Congress and in 
other legislative bodies. 

Members of Congress and the entire Nation 
should join together in commemorating the 
work of our government employees. Without 
their commitment to public service, this coun- 
try's concept of government would never ma- 
terialize. 

We are fortunate to have such a competent 
and hard-working government workforce. 
Years of undercompensation and nonappre- 
ciation have not deterred the will of these 
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Americans to operate an effective and effi- 
cient government. 

Mr. Speaker, | wish to commend my good 
friend from Maryland [Mr. HOYER] for spon- 
soring this resolution, and | am proud to join 
him in celebrating the invaluable public service 
of our government employees. 

| urge the adoption of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 242. 

Mr. HOYER. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
thank my distinguished colleagues Chairman 
Fogo, Mr. DYMALLY, chair of the Subcommit- 
tee on the Census and Population, and Mrs. 
MORELLA, the ranking minority member of that 
subcommittee, for their support in expeditious- 
ly bringing Senate Joint Resolution 242 to the 
floor, designating the week of May 2-8, 1988, 
as “Public Service Recognition Week.” | 
would like also to commend my colleagues 
who joined me in sponsoring the House com- 
panion bill, House Joint Resolution 443, for 
their assistance and support in recognizing 
public employees. 

“Public Service Recognition Week“ honors 
one of our Nation’s most valuable resources, 
our public employees. Public employees at 
every level of government have invested 
many years of dedicated service to the Ameri- 
can people. Their service touches all aspects 
of our lives. To mention just a few, they ad- 
minister our public school systems, deliver our 
mail, defend our borders, enforce our laws, 
and represent our interests in countries 
around the world. There is not a facet of our 
day-to-day lives that is not made more effi- 
cient, convenient or safe due to their efforts. 

“Public Service Recognition Week“ pro- 
vides an opportunity to show our appreciation 
for the invaluable service of these individuals. 
The special events that are planned to take 
place around the country next week are de- 
signed to recognize and strengthen the pub- 
lic’s knowledge of their contributions to our 
Nation. 

| thank my colleagues for joining me in com- 
memorating the indispensible efforts of Ameri- 
ca's public servants. 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate joint res- 
olution as follows: 

S.J. RES. 242 

Whereas the remarkable range of skills 
and unceasing dedication of government em- 
ployees has supported the United States’ 
leadership position in the world; 

Whereas government employees have 
helped make the United States a global 
leader in industry, health care, agriculture, 
and defense by developing some of the 
world’s most important technologies; 

Whereas career government employees 
provide the Nation's defense, carry out the 
laws of the land, ensure environmental pro- 
tection, maintain transportation systems, 
guard the Nation’s borders to stem the flow 
of illegal drugs, administer Social Security, 
support health programs, provide policy di- 
rection for the education of the Nation's 
children, and provide countless other crucial 
public services; 

Whereas government employees perform 
their demanding duties in exchange for 
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compensation which is often far less than 
that received by their private sector coun- 
terparts; and 

Whereas government employees are a val- 
uable national resource, fulfilling the needs 
and desires of the American people as ex- 
pressed through their elected representa- 
tives in the executive, legislative, and judi- 
cial branches of government: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That May 2-8, 1988, 
is designated as ‘‘Public Service Recognition 
Week”, and the President is authorized and 
requested to issue a proclamation calling 
upon the people of the United States to ob- 
serve such week with appropriate ceremo- 
nies and activities. 


The Senate joint resolution was or- 
dered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


NATIONAL OSTEOPOROSIS 
PREVENTION WEEK OF 1988 


Mr. DYMALLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service be 
discharged from further consideration 
of the Senate joint resolution (S.J. 
Res, 250) designating the week of May 
8, 1988, through May 14, 1988, as “Na- 
tional Osteoporosis Prevention Week 
of 1988.“ and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the 
Senate joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 

Mr. GILMAN. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, the minority has 
no objection to the legislation now 
being considered. 

Ms. SNOWE. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
thank Mr. DYMALLY, chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Census and Population, and the 
ranking minority member of the subcommittee, 
Mrs. MORELLA, for bringing to the floor House 
Joint Resolution 442 which establishes the 
week of May 8 through 14, 1988, as “National 
Osteoporosis Prevention Week." This bill has 
received the support of more than half the 
Members of the House. House Joint Resolu- 
tion 442 is identical to Senate Joint Resolution 
250 which was passed in the Senate on Feb- 
ruary 26, 1988. 

As you know, this is the fourth year that | 
have introduced "National Osteoporosis Pre- 
vention Week." | have done so each year in 
recognition of the serious public health threat 
that osteoporosis represents. 

Osteoporosis affects 24 million Americans, 
primarily postmenopausal women and older 
persons. Called the silent disorder, osteoporo- 
sis is characterized by a gradual loss of bone 
tissue causing the bones to become progres- 
sively weaker and more fragile. Each year, os- 
teoporosis is responsible for 1.3 million bone 
fractures, including hip fractures which may 
lead to permanently reduced mobility or death. 

In addition, to the physiological dimensions, 
osteoporosis has a significant financial cost. 
In 1986, national expenditures for osteoporo- 
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sis totaled between $7 and $10 billion. Be- 
cause projections call for an escalation in the 
number of Americans affected by this disease, 
the cost of osteoporosis is expected to rise in 
the future. 

Just a few short years ago osteoporosis 
was a word that was hardly known. Last year, 
during National Osteoporosis Prevention 
Week,” over 10 million Americans received in- 
formation about this disorder. Through the ef- 
forts of organizations like the National Osteo- 
porosis Foundation education about osteopor- 
osis has become even more widespread. This 
year National Osteoporosis Prevention 
Week" is jointly sponsored by 92 organiza- 
tions. 

Today, osteoporosis is believed to be as 
much a product of lifestyle throughout the life 
span as it is genetic predisposition. Because 
most researchers believe osteoporosis can be 
prevented, it is of great importance that the 
public become more aware of measures that 
can be taken to avoid this debilitating disease. 
| believe that legislation to establish “National 
Osteoporosis Prevention Week” is invaluable 
in prompting this awareness. 

| wish to thank my colleagues for their con- 
sideration of this bill and | urge unanimous 
consent of Senate Joint Resolution 250. 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate joint res- 
olution, as follows: 


S.J. Res. 250 


Whereas osteoporosis, a degenerative bone 
condition, afflicts twenty-four million 
people in the United States; 

Whereas osteoporosis, afflicts 90 per 
centum of women over age 75; 

Whereas 50 per centum of all women in 
the United States over age 45 will develop 
some form of osteoporosis; 

Whereas hip fractures are the most dis- 
abling outcome of osteoporosis, and 32 per 
centum of women and 17 per centum of men 
who live to age 90 will likely suffer a hip 
fracture due primarily to osteoporosis; 

Whereas the mortality rates for people 
who suffer a hip fracture increase by 20 per 
centum, with such fractures resulting in the 
death of over fifty thousand older women 
and many older men each year; 

Whereas 15 to 25 per centum of people 
who suffer a hip fracture stay in a long- 
term care facility for at least one year after 
the fracture occurs, and 25 to 35 per centum 
of people who return home from a long- 
term care facility after recovering from a 
hip fracture require assistance with daily 
living after returning home; 

Whereas the total cost to society of deal- 
ing with osteoporosis was $7,000,000,000 to 
$10,000,000,000 in 1986 and such cost is ex- 
pected to rise as the population ages; 

Whereas osteoporosis is associated with 
the loss of bone mass due to a lack of estro- 
gen as a result of menopause, alcohol or cig- 
arette use, and low calcium intake; 

Whereas exercise and proper nutrition 
before an individual is age 35 will build bone 
mass to help prevent osteoporosis; and 

Whereas people who suffer from osteopor- 
osis should be aware of the increased risk of 
bone fractures, and should take precautions 
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to reduce the chance of accidents that may 
result in bone fractures due primarily to os- 
teoporosis: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America, 
That the week of May 8, 1988, through May 
14, 1988, is designated as “National Osteo- 
porosis Prevention Week of 1988", and the 
President of the United States is authorized 
and requested to issue a proclamation call- 
ing upon the people of the United States to 
observe such week with appropriate pro- 
grams and activities. 


The Senate joint resolution was or- 
dered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


NATIONAL OLDER AMERICANS 
ABUSE PREVENTION WEEK 


Mr. DYMALLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service be 
discharged from further consideration 
of the Senate joint resolution (S.J. 
Res. 222) to designate the period com- 
mencing on May 1, 1988, and ending 
on May 7, 1988, as “National Older 
Americans Abuse Prevention Week,” 
and ask for its immediate consider- 
ation. 

The Clerk read the title of the 
Senate joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 

Mr. GILMAN. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. PEPPER], 
who is the chief sponsor of Senate 
Joint Resolution 222, designating May 
1 through May 7, 1988, as “National 
Older Americans Abuse Prevention 
Week.” 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
commend my colleagues for joining me 
in supporting the passage of House 
Joint Resolution 422, designating the 
week of May 1-May 7, 1988, as Na- 
tional Older Americans Abuse Preven- 
tion Week.” 

Elder abuse is a shocking national 
tragedy which affects an alarmingly 
high number of our most helpless and 
vulnerable senior citizens. The inci- 
dence of elder abuse is nothing short 
of a national disgrace. Over the past 
10 years, we have documented the 
shocking nature of this problem which 
goes against the very fiber of our soci- 
ety. 

In 1978, the U.S. Select Committee 
on Aging, under my chairmanship, 
held the first congressional hearing on 
elder abuse. In 1981, my Subcommit- 
tee on Health and Long-Term Care of 
the Select Committee on Aging re- 
leased a report entitled “Elder Abuse: 
An Examination of a Hidden Prob- 
lem,” which documented the commit- 
tee’s tragic findings that over 1 million 
older Americans are physically, finan- 
cially, and emotionally abused by their 
relatives and loved ones annually. 
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At my request, the Aging Commit- 
tee’s Subcommittee on Health and 
Long-Term Care conducted a followup 
hearing in May 1985, which confirmed 
many of the points first raised in 1981. 
The hearing pointed out that these 
abused elders represented every racial, 
religious and socioeconomic class. It 
also confirmed that the number of 
cases had dramatically increased—by 
100,000 abuse cases per year. 

An average citizen would find it hard 
to believe how widespread and fre- 
quent this problem is. Most victims, 
out of fear of retribution by their 
abusers, would prefer not to acknowl- 
edge that such abuse exists. For that 
reason, elder abuse cases are far less 
likely to be reported to the proper au- 
thorities than child abuse cases—while 
1 in 3 child abuse cases is reported, 
only 1 out of 6 cases of elder abuse 
comes to the attention of the appro- 
priate authorities. 

Elder abuse poses a threat to our 
families and to society as a whole. In 
most instances, neglect and abuse 
stems from the lack of information on 
intervention and prevention. 

This resolution and the subsequent 
Presidential proclamation will assist 
many individuals, organizations, and 
agencies that are striving to rid this 
great Nation of our epidemic of elder 
abuse and improve the general welfare 
of our seniors. 

I thank my colleagues for joining 
with me in this national effort to en- 
hance awareness and combat this esca- 
lating tragedy which affects so many 
of our Nation’s most helpless and vul- 
nerable citizens. 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, I just 
want to commend the gentleman from 
Florida for bringing this matter to our 
attention at this time. It is certainly 
an important issue to bring to our Na- 
tion’s attention. 

For that reason, I am wholly sup- 
portive of the measure. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate joint res- 
olution as follows: 

S.J. RES. 222 

Whereas each year an estimated 550,000 
to 2.5 million elders are the victims of physi- 
cal and emotional abuse, neglect, and denial 
of fundamental civil rights; 

Whereas these elders represent every 
racial, religious and socio-economic class; 

Whereas the suffering of these elders 
poses a threat to our families and to our so- 
ciety as a whole; 

Whereas in most instances this neglect 
and abuse stems from the lack of informa- 
tion on intervention and prevention; 

Whereas the health and well-being of our 
elders is, and must be, one of our Nation’s 
highest priorities; 

Whereas May, 1988, has traditionally been 
designated as “Older Americans Month”, 
and provides the ideal opportunity for the 
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people of the United States to become edu- 
cated and aware of the welfare of the elder- 
ly; and 

Whereas it is appropriate to focus the at- 
tention of the Nation upon the problem of 
elderly abuse: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the period 
commencing on May 1, 1988, and ending on 
May 7, 1988, is designated as “National 
Older Americans Abuse Prevention Week”, 
and the President is authorized and request- 
ed to issue a proclamation calling upon all 
Government agencies and the people of the 
United States to observe such period with 
1 agg programs, ceremonies, and ac- 
tivities. 


The Senate joint resolution was or- 
dered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a 
mon to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


NATIONAL FOSTER CARE 
MONTH 


Mr. DYMALLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service be 
discharged from further consideration 
of the Senate joint resolution (S.J. 
Res. 59) to designate the month of 
May 1988, as “National Foster Care 
Month,” and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the 
Senate joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 

Mr. GILMAN. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, the minority has 
no objection to the legislation now 
being considered. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California! 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate joint res- 
olution, as follows: 

S.J. Res. 59 

Whereas there are more than 250,000 li- 
censed foster families in the United States 
who temporarily provide guidance, emotion- 
al support, food, shelter, and nurture chil- 
dren who cannot remain in their own home; 

Whereas foster parents devotedly and un- 
selfishly open their home and family life to 
children in need; 

Whereas foster parents are a vital part in 
permanency planning to protect the best in- 
terests of a foster child; 

Whereas foster parents work cooperative- 
ly with human service agencies and biologi- 
cal parents to strengthen family life; 

Whereas foster parents must have the 
commitment of the national, State and local 
communities in terms of funding, support, 
and training; and 

Whereas the National Foster Parent Asso- 
ciation holds its annual training conference 
during the month of May, 1987: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the month of 
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May, 1988 is designated as “National Foster 
Care Month”. The President is requested to 
issue a proclamation calling on the people 
of the United States to observe such week 
with appropriate ceremonies and activities. 

The Senate joint resolution was or- 
dered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


JUST SAY NO WEEK 


Mr. DYMALLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service be 
discharged from further consideration 
of the joint resolution (H.J. Res. 545) 
designating May 8 through 14, 1988, as 
“Just Say No Week,” and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
LEATH of Texas). Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I yield to the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. Hutto], 
who is the chief sponsor of House 
Joint Resolution 545 designating May 
8 through 14, 1988 as “Just Say No 
Week.” 

Mr. HUTTO. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

I appreciate the chairman of the 
subcommittee, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. DYMALLY], the chair- 
man of the full committee, the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Forp], and 
the ranking minority member of the 
subcommittee, the gentlewoman from 
Maryland (Mrs. MORELLA], for bring- 
ing this to the floor. 

Mr. Speaker, we are talking about 
passing another massive drug bill to 
spend billions of dollars. If we could 
teach our young people not to start 
using drugs, to just say no, I think if 
we could reduce the demand we could 
save a lot of money. 

I appreciate very much the support 
for this bill. I think it would be a great 
thing for our youngsters. 

Mr. Speaker, many “Just Say No” 
clubs have already sprung up and we 
hope to have additional ones. I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, further 
reserving the right to object, I want to 
commend the gentleman from Florida 
for bringing this measure to the floor. 

Mr. Speaker, the Just Say No Pro- 
gram is a crucial part of our overall 
antinarcotics effort. The war against 
drugs must be fought on many battle- 
fields at all times. And no battlefield 
in reducing demand is more important 
than the one in the classroom. We 
must teach our children to reject ille- 
gal drugs. This generation of Ameri- 
can youth must learn that illicit nar- 
cotics bring only misery and tragedy 
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to those who use them—that drugs are 
not recreational and that drugs can 
kill 


I commend my good friend, the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. Hutto] for 
his leadership on this issue and I urge 
our colleagues to join in supporting 
House Joint Resolution 545 which 
aptly expresses the mood of the Con- 
gress and our Nation of the value of 
the Just Say No Program. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution 
as follows: 

H.J. Res. 545 

Whereas America's youth are our Nation's 
most precious resource; 

Whereas young people are contributing to 
drug abuse prevention by starting just-say- 
no clubs and saying no“ to drugs; 

Whereas children across America will par- 
ticipate in a national just-say-no walk 
against drugs on May 11, 1988; and 

Whereas America’s youth should be recog- 
nized for and encouraged in their efforts in 
the fight against drug abuse: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That May 8-14, 1988, 
is designated as “Just Say No Week”, and 
the President is authorized and requested to 
issue a proclamation calling upon the people 
of the United States to observe such week 
with appropriate programs, ceremonies, and 
activities. 

The joint resolution was ordered to 
be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. DYMALLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
several joint resolutions just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 


URANIUM REVITALIZATION, 
TAILINGS RECLAMATION AND 
ENRICHMENT ACT 


(Mr. NIELSON of Utah asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. NIELSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
today I join my colleagues, Mr. RICH- 
ARDSON and Mr. CHENEY, in introduc- 
ing legislation that will help our do- 
mestic uranium industry. 

As you may already know, the U.S. 
uranium industry has experienced a 
catastrophic decline since the early 
1980's. The industry has shrunk from 
some 20,000 employees to around 
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2,000. Production has dropped to levels 
prevailing in the 1950’s. 

The traditional prime production 
areas in the United States include Wy- 
oming, Utah, Colorado, and New 
Mexico. Production there has dropped 
sharply. Two of the four mills in Utah 
are closed. One is operating principally 
on out-of-State ore, the other is for- 
eign owned. 

The uranium viability provision in 
section 161(v) of the Atomic Energy 
Act requires the Department of 
Energy to “assure the maintenance of 
a viable domestic uranium industry.” 
Rather than carry out this obligation, 
the Department of Energy closed its 
office in Grand Junction which was re- 
sponsible for monitoring the status of 
the domestic industry. During much of 
the period of the industry’s decline, 
the Department of Energy took the 
position that all was well and that the 
industry was “viable.” Now, after the 
Wall Street Journal caricatured that 
position on the front page, the Depart- 
ment admits that the uranium indus- 
try in this country is, in fact, nonvia- 
ble.” 

Mr. Speaker, in order to resolve 
these problems, a comprehensive pro- 
gram is desperately needed, and that is 
why I join my colleagues in introduc- 
ing this legislation. 

This bill is the counterpart to S. 
2097, which, incidentally, passed the 
Senate on March 30, 1988 by a vote of 
62-28. The Senate bill along with the 
House bill contains three titles. 

Title I of the bill, repeals section 
161(v) of the Atomic Energy Act, 
which requires the Secretary of 
Energy to restrict the enrichment of 
foreign uranium. For an interim 
period, this restriction is replaced by 
imposing a sliding scale of charges for 
the use by utilities of foreign uranium 
above specified levels. All restrictions 
expire automatically on January 1, 
2001. 

Title II would establish a $1 billion 
fund cleanup or stabilize large, mildly 
radioactive piles of uranium tailings, 
there are 26 sites in Colorado, New 
Mexico, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, 
Washington, and Wyoming, that 
would be eligible for assistance from 
the fund. 

And, title III, provides for a pro- 
posed spinoff of DOE’s $1.2 billion per 
year uranium enrichment program 
into a wholly owned Government cor- 
poration, which would be known as 
the U.S. Enrichment Corporation 
[USEC]. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge not only my col- 
leagues on the Energy and Commerce 
Committee, but all Members of Con- 
gress, to join with me in cosponsoring 
and passing this legislation during this 
session of Congress, so that we may, 
once again, have a viable domestic ura- 
nium industry. 
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NEW YORK CITY POLICE OFFI- 
CER MISTAKENLY GUNNED 
DOWN IN DRUG RAID 


(Mr. GILMAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, the drug 
crisis in our Nation, and indeed 
throughout the world, has erupted 
voleanically and the volcanic ashes 
have spread to every city, town, and 
school district in our Nation. Hardly a 
day goes by that we do not receive re- 
ports of gangland, drug-related killings 
in our streets. As in Colombia, the 
drug traffickers are taking over our 
neighborhoods. Our Nation’s Capital 
has become the murder capital of the 
Nation. Public housing units have 
been turned into cocaine, heroin, and 
PCP laboratories—drug manufactur- 
ing units for the drug traffickers to 
spread their venom to citizens of every 
age and in every economic status. 
Youngsters ranging from 10 to 18 
serve as drug couriers and junior level 
traffickers, and more and more of our 
young are dropping out of school to 
enter the lucrative drug trade. 

Mr. Speaker, on April 27, 1988, an- 
other police officer was gunned down 
in a drug raid. It was first reported 
that Sgt. John McCormack of the 
Bronx narcotics squad in New York 
City was fatally shot in the face by a 
pregnant woman, Mercedes Perez, 
during a drug raid in the Inwood sec- 
tion of Manhattan. Upon further in- 
vestigation, including ballistic tests, a 
police source reportedly stated: ballis- 
tie tests indicate that the type of gun 
fired was not consistent with her gun,” 
the gun fired by Perez, “but consistent 
with ours.” Apparently, in an ex- 
change of gunfire with Perez, one of 
the bullets came from another police 
officer's gun, and not as initially re- 
ported from Perez’s gun. The tragic 
killing of Sergeant McCormack under- 
scores the escalation of violence in our 
Nation’s cities resulting from the in- 
creased production, trafficking, and 
consumption of narcotics. 

Mr. Speaker, drug related crime and 
violence is not limited to the drug pro- 
ducing and drug consuming nations of 
Latin America or of Southeast and 
Southwest Asia. It’s occurring right 
here in our Nation’s Capital and in 
every metropolitan community 
throughout our Nation. Combating 
drug trafficking and drug abuse is a 
Federal problem and a Federal respon- 
sibility and one that requires Federal 
assistance to our State and local gov- 
ernments. 

Mr. Speaker, our Foreign Affairs 
Committee, of which I serve as a 
senior member, has this week been de- 
bating whether we should decertify 
economic and military assistance to 
Mexico, the Bahamas, Peru, Bolivia, 
and Paraguay for failing to fully coop- 
erate with our Nation in combating 
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the illicit production and trafficking 
of drugs to the United States. In this 
regard, our Nation must do more on 
both the demand side and the supply 
side to combat this deadly menace. We 
must provide additional resources to 
our brave Federal, State, and local law 
enforcement officers with the tools for 
them to effectively interdict the 
supply of drugs and to arrest, pros- 
ecute, and incarcerate those convicted 
drug felons. We must also provide ad- 
ditional resources, personnel, and 
equipment to effectively educate our 
citizens of the dangers of drug abuse 
and provide facilities with trained per- 
sonnel to treat and rehabilitate those 
who have become drug addicts. 

Mr. Speaker, as we formulate a com- 
prehensive antidrug measure, several 
of which have been recently intro- 
duced by my colleagues, let us be cer- 
tain that the slaying of the John 
McCormicks, the Eddie Brynes, the 
Tony McLeans, and the other brave 
law enforcement officers, both in our 
Nation and overseas have not died in 
vain. If we truly mean what we say 
about waging war against drug traf- 
ficking and drug abuse, then we must 
provide our law enforcement officers, 
our educators, our treatment and re- 
habilitation specialists, and their coun- 
terparts overseas with the funding, 
equipment, and personnel to effective- 
ly combat the drug traffickers, who 
are well financed and highly orga- 
nized, and who have the best equip- 
ment to conduct their insidious oper- 
ations that are eating away at the 
roots of our society. 


PRINTING OF PROCEEDINGS 
HAD DURING RECESS 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the proceed- 
ings had during the recess honoring 
Lady Bird Johnson be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Florida? 

There was no objection. 


PROVIDING FOR FURTHER CON- 
SIDERATION OF H.R. 4264, NA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE AUTHORIZA- 
TION ACT, FISCAL YEAR 1989 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 436 and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 436 

Resolved, That during the further consid- 
eration of the bill (H.R. 4264) to authorize 
appropriations for the fiscal year 1989 
amended budget request for military func- 
tions of the Department of Defense and to 
prescribe military personnel levels for such 
Department for fiscal year 1989, to amend 
the National Defense Authorization Act for 
Fiscal Years 1988 and 1989, and for other 
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purposes, no further amendment to the bill 
or to the amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute, as modified and as amended, shall 
be in order except the amendments desig- 
nated in section 2 of this resolution, in the 
report of the Committee on Rules accompa- 
nying this resolution, or by paragraph (2) of 
section 2 of H. Res. 435. Said amendments 
shall be considered only in the order and in 
the manner specified. The amendments des- 
ignated in this resolution shall be printed in 
the report of the Committee on Rules ac- 
companying this resolution and shall be 
considered as having been read when of- 
fered. Each amendment may only be offered 
by the Member designated for such amend- 
ment in the report of the Committee on 
Rules, or this resolution, or their designee. 
Debate on each of said amendments shall 
not exceed the time designated in said 
report, to be equally divided and controlled 
between the proponent and an opponent. 
All points of order are waived against the 
amendments contained in sections 1 and 2, 
and against amendments numbered 5, 6, 7, 
11, 19, 20, 28, 35, 47, and 50 in section 3 of 
the report of the Committee on Rules. No 
amendment, except for amendments printed 
in section 3 of the report of the Committee 
on Rules, shall be subject to amendment 
except as specified in this resolution or in 
the report of the Committee on Rules ac- 
companying this resolution, or to a demand 
for a division of the question in the House 
or in the Committee of the Whole. Debate 
on any amendment offered to an amend- 
ment printed in section 3 of the report of 
the Committee on Rules shall be limited to 
ten minutes, equally divided and controlled 
by the proponent of the amendment and a 
member opposed thereto. Any particular 
amendment under consideration when the 
Committee of the Whole rises on a legisla- 
tive day shall be completed when the Com- 
mittee of the Whole next resumes its sitting 
on H.R. 4264. During the consideration of 
the bill, pro forma amendments for the pur- 
pose of debate shall be in order only if of- 
fered by the chairman or ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. Any period of general debate specified 
in this resolution shall be equally divided 
and controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

Sec. 2. It shall be in order to begin consid- 
eration of the amendments contained in the 
report of the Committee on Rules accompa- 
nying this resolution as follows: 

(1) When the Committee of the Whole re- 
sumes its sitting on H.R. 4264 on Friday, 
April 29, 1988, further consideration of the 
amendments printed in section 3 of H. Rept. 
100-579 shall be suspended. It shall then be 
in order to debate the subject matter of 
“contracting out“ for a period not to exceed 
ten minutes, It shall then be in order to con- 
sider the amendments relating to ‘‘contract- 
ing out“, amendments numbered (1) 
through (4), printed in section 3 of the 
report of the Committee on Rules accompa- 
nying this resolution in that order. Follow- 
ing disposition of said amendments, it shall 
be in order to debate the subject of defense 
burdensharing for a period not to exceed 
ten minutes. It shall then be in order to con- 
sider the amendments relating to defense 
burdensharing, amendments numbered (5) 
through (8), printed in section 3 of the 
report of the Committee on Rules in that 
order. Following disposition of said amend- 
ments, it shall be in order to debate the sub- 
ject of “Buy America” for a period not to 
exceed ten minutes. It shall then be in order 
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to consider the amendments relating to 
“Buy America”, amendments numbered (9) 
through (12), printed in section 3 of the 
report of the Committee on Rules in that 
order. Following disposition of said amend- 
ments, it shall be in order to continue con- 
sideration of the amendments printed in 
section 3 of the report of the Committee on 
Rules in the order and in the manner pro- 
vided for in the said section and subject to 
the provisions of paragraph (7) of this sec- 
tion. 

(2) When the Committee of the Whole re- 
sumes consideration of amendments to H.R. 
4264 on Monday, May 2, 1988, further con- 
sideration of the amendments printed in 
section 3 of the report of the Committee on 
Rules accompanying this resolution shall be 
suspended. It shall then be in order to con- 
sider the following amendments relating to 
Central America printed in section 1 of the 
report of the Committee on Rules in the fol- 
lowing order: (A) by Representative Foley of 
Washington, which shall not be subject to 
amendment except for an amendment by 
Representative Hunter of California; (B) by 
Representative Lowry of Washington; and 
(C) by Representative Markey of Massachu- 
setts. Following disposition of said amend- 
ments, it shall be in order to debate the sub- 
ject of budget priorities for a period not to 
exceed forty minutes. It shall then be in 
order to consider the amendments relating 
to budget priorities printed in section 1 of 
the report of the Committee on Rules in the 
following order: (A) by Representative 
Boxer of California; and (B) by Representa- 
tive Kyl of Arizona. If more than one of said 
amendments is adopted, only the last such 
amendment which is adopted shall be con- 
sidered as finally adopted and reported back 
to the House. Following disposition of said 
amendments, it shall be in order to begin 
consideration of the amendments printed in 
section 3 of the report of the Committee on 
Rules accompanying this resolution in the 
order and in the manner provided for in said 
section and subject to the provisions of 
paragraph (7) of section 2 of this resolution. 

(3) After the Committee of the Whole 
rises on the legislative day of Monday, May 
2, 1988, and resumes its sitting on H.R. 4264 
on Tuesday, May 3, 1988, further consider- 
ation of the amendments printed in section 
3 of the report of the Committee on Rules 
accompanying this resolution shall be sus- 
pended. It shall be in order to debate the 
subject of the Davis-Bacon Act for a period 
not to exceed thirty minutes. It shall then 
be in order to consider the following amend- 
ments relating to the Davis-Bacon Act print- 
ed in section 1 of the report of the Commit- 
tee on Rules in the following order: (A) by 
Representative Murphy of Pennsylvania; 
and (B) by Representative Stenholm of 
Texas. If more than one of said amend- 
ments is adopted, only the last such amend- 
ment which is adopted shall be considered 
as finally adopted and reported back to the 
House. Following disposition of said amend- 
ments, it shall be in order to consider the 
amendment relating to the Monroney 
amendment” printed in section 1 of the 
report of the Committee on Rules by Repre- 
sentative Bustamante of Texas. Following 
disposition of said amendment, it shall be in 
order to consider the amendments relating 
to arms control printed in section 1 of the 
report of the Committee on Rules in the fol- 
lowing order: (A) by Representative Markey 
of Massachusetts; and (B) by Representa- 
tive Solarz of New York. Following disposi- 
tion of said amendments, it shall be in order 
to resume consideration of the amendments 
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printed in section 3 of the report of the 
Committee on Rules accompanying this res- 
olution. 

(4) After the Committee of the Whole 
rises on the legislative day of Tuesday, May 
3, 1988, and resumes its sitting on H.R. 4264 
on Wednesday, May 4, 1988, further consid- 
eration of the amendments printed in sec- 
tion 3 of the report of the Committee on 
Rules accompanying this resolution shall be 
suspended. It shall be in order to debate the 
appropriate levels of funding for the Strate- 
gic Defense Initiative for a period not to 
exceed thirty minutes. It shall then be in 
order to consider the amendments relating 
to the funding printed in section 1 of the 
report of the Committee on Rules in the fol- 
lowing order: (A) by Representative Kyl of 
Arizona; (B) by Representative Dellums of 
California; (C) by Representative Dickinson 
of Alabama; and (D) Representative Ben- 
nett of Florida. If more than one of said 
amendments is adopted, only the last such 
amendment which is adopted shall be con- 
sidered as finally adopted and reported back 
to the House. Following disposition of said 
amendments, it shall be in order to debate 
the subject matter of phase I of the Strate- 
gic Defense Initiative for a period not to 
exceed sixty minutes. It shall then be in 
order to consider the amendment relating to 
phase I printed in section 1 of the report of 
the Committee on Rules by Representative 
Spratt of South Carolina. Following disposi- 
tion of said amendment, it shall then be in 
order to consider the amendments relating 
to the Strategic Defense Initiative printed 
in section 1 of the report of the Committee 
on Rules in the following order: (A) by Rep- 
resentative Spratt of South Carolina; and 
(B) by Representative Kemp of New York. 
If more than one of said amendments is 
adopted, only the last such amendment 
which is adopted shall be considered as fi- 
nally adopted and reported back to the 
House. Following disposition of said amend- 
ments, it shall be in order to consider fur- 
ther amendments relating to the Strategic 
Defense Initiative printed in section 1 of the 
report of the Committee on Rules in the fol- 
lowing order: (C) by Representative Spratt 
of South Carolina; (D) by Representative 
AuCoin of Oregon; and (E) by Representa- 
tive Burton of Indiana. Notwithstanding 
any other provision of this resolution, each 
of amendments (C) through (E) shall be 
subject to amendment, and debate on any 
amendment offered to amendments (C) 
through (E) shall be limited to ten minutes, 
equally divided and controlled by the propo- 
nent and a member opposed thereto. Fol- 
lowing disposition of said amendments, it 
shall be in order to resume consideration of 
the amendments printed in section 3 of the 
report of the Committee on Rules accompa- 
nying this resolution. 

(5) After the Committee of the Whole 
rises on the legislative day of Wednesday, 
May 4, 1988, and resumes its sitting on H.R. 
4264 on Thursday, May 5, 1988, further con- 
sideration of the amendments printed in 
section 3 of the report of the Committee on 
Rules accompanying this resolution shall be 
suspended, It shall then be in order to 
debate the subject of ballistic missiles for a 
period not to exceed ninety minutes. It shall 
then be in order to consider the following 
amendments relating to ballistic missiles 
printed in section 1 of the report of the 
Committee on Rules in the following order: 
(A) by Representative Dickinson of Ala- 
bama or Representative Rowland of Con- 
necticut; (B) by Representative Hertel of 
Michigan; (C) by Representative Dickinson 
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of Alabama; and (D) by Representative 
Mavroules of Massachusetts. If more than 
one of said amendments is adopted, only the 
last such amendment which is adopted shall 
be considered as finally adopted and report- 
ed back to the House. Following disposition 
of said amendments, it shall then be in 
order to consider the amendment relating to 
the D-5 missile printed in section 1 of the 
report of the Committee on Rules by Repre- 
sentative Weiss of New York. Following dis- 
position of said amendment, it shall be in 
order to debate the subject of depressed tra- 
jectory missiles for a period not to exceed 
forty minutes. It shall then be in order to 
consider the amendment relating to de- 
pressed trajectory missiles printed in section 
one of the report of the Committee on 
Rules by Representative Nagle of Iowa or 
by Representative Dornan of California. 
Following disposition of said amendments, it 
shall be in order to resume consideration of 
the amendments printed in section 3 of the 
report of the Committee on Rules accompa- 
nying this resolution. 

(6) Notwithstanding any provision of this 
resolution and subject to the second sen- 
tence of this paragraph, it shall be in order 
for the chairman of the Committee on 
Armed Services after giving at least one 
hour notice and after consultation with the 
ranking minority member of that commit- 
tee, to offer at any time any of the amend- 
ments printed in section 2 of the report of 
the Committee on Rules. Said amendments 
shall not be subject to amendment except 
for amendments offered by Representative 
Aspin of Wisconsin or by Representative 
Dickinson of Alabama. Debate on any 
amendment to an amendment shall not 
exceed ten minutes, equally divided and con- 
trolled by the proponent and a member op- 
posed thereto. 

(7) Notwithstanding any provision of this 
resolution, it shall be in order for the chair- 
man of the Committee on Armed Services, 
or his designee, at any time to offer en bloc 
amendments, including modifications in the 
text of any amendment which are germane 
thereto, printed in section 3 of the report of 
the Committee on Rules accompanying this 
resolution. Such amendments en bloc shall 
be considered as having been read and shall 
not be subject to amendment or to a 
demand for a division of the question in the 
House or in the Committee of the Whole. 
Such amendments en bloc shall be debata- 
ble for not to exceed sixty minutes, equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Armed Services. The original proponents 
of the amendments offered en bloc shall 
have permission to insert statements in the 
Congressional Record immediately before 
disposition of the amendments en bloc. 

(8) If the Committee of the Whole does 
not complete consideration of any amend- 
ments specifically made in order by section 
2 of this resolution or by section 2 of H. Res. 
435 for consideration on any particular leg- 
islative day, it shall be in order on any sub- 
sequent legislative day for the chairman of 
the Committee on Armed Services, after 
giving at least one hour notice, and after 
consultation with the ranking minority 
member of that committee, to request the 
Chair to recognize the proponent of such 
amendments following disposition of speci- 
fied amendments contained in the report of 
the Committee on Rules accompanying this 
resolution and the Chair may recognize the 
proponents of such amendments in accord- 
ance with that notice notwithstanding the 
order of amendments otherwise specified in 
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such report. If the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services does not give such 
notice or make such request, the amend- 
ments may be offered by their proponents 
following the disposition of all other amend- 
ments contained in section 3 of the report of 
the Committee on Rules accompanying this 
resolution. It shall be in order to consider 
any amendment printed in section 3 of H. 
Rept. 100-579 not previously disposed of fol- 
lowing disposition of all other amendments 
contained in section 3 of the report of the 
Committee on Rules accompanying this res- 
olution, in the order and by the Member 
designated in that report. 

Sec. 3. At the conclusion of the disposition 
of all amendments printed in H. Rept. 100- 
579 or in the report of the Committee on 
Rules accompanying this resolution, no fur- 
ther amendment to the bill or to the amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute shall be 
in order, and the question shall occur on the 
amendment in the nature of a substitute as 
amended. The Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
any Member may demand a separate vote in 
the House on any amendment adopted in 
the Committee of the Whole to the bill or 
to the amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute made in order as original text, subject 
to the preceding provisions of this resolu- 
tion and H. Res. 435. The previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill 
and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one 
motion to recommit with or without instruc- 
tions. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
LEATH of Texas). The gentleman from 
Florida (Mr. PEPPER] is recognized for 
1 hour. 


PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 

Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Speaker, I 
have a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Speaker, this 
refers to a report which I believe will 
contain the various amendments and 
explain precisely what the Clerk so 
lengthily just read. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my understanding 
that that report is not available, that 
that report has not been printed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. There 
is a copy at the minority table. 

Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Speaker, I 
would suggest, under the rules of the 
House in terms of the individual Mem- 
bers’ access to information, they 
should be given a document which has 
been marked up, edited. This has vari- 
ous handwriting and is not available to 
Members. This is a loose collection of 
papers. This is not a published report 
at this time, and would it not be 
better, I would ask the Speaker, for 
the House to delay considering this 
rule until we have the report of the 
Committee on Rules so Members could 
see what they are voting on? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman is not stating a point of 
order. He is perhaps stating a reason 
to vote against the rule. 
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Mr. GINGRICH. I believe it was a 
parliamentary inquiry whether or not 
Members are protected and have any 
recourse in the rules of the House 
against having a report printed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question of consideration cannot be 
raised against a rule filed on a prior 
day. The Chair would suggest that 
Members could vote against the rule. 

Mr. GINGRICH. So, Mr. Speaker, 
Members who want a printed report 
should vote “no,” is the Chair’s recom- 
mendation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. If the 
gentleman is dissatisfied with the 
report he has, that would be a recom- 
mendation. 

Mr. GINGRICH. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes for debate only to my dis- 
tinguished friend from Tennessee [Mr. 
QUILLEN] and pending that, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, let me start by saying 
that the rule that was adopted earlier 
this week, House Resolution 435, still 
controls what will occur on the floor 
today. Specifically, the House will 
begin by considering antisatellite 
weapons, move to the testing of nucle- 
ar weapons and proceed to the consid- 
eration of a comprehensive test ban 
treaty. In addition, amendments con- 
tained in section 3 of the report may 
be considered today. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 436 
provides for the further consideration 
of H.R. 4264, the Department of De- 
fense authorization bill. It is similar to 
the rule granted earlier this week. 
First, the amendments contained in 
section 1 of the report accompanying 
this resolution are to be considered on 
the specific days and in the order and 
manner specified in the rule and the 
report. These amendments are una- 
mendable unless otherwise specified. 
Second, the amendments contained in 
section 2 of the report are in order if 
offered by the chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee. These are the so- 
called add-back amendments. These 
section 2 amendments are unamenda- 
ble, except for amendments offered by 
Representative ASPIN or DICKINSON. 

Third, the rule makes in order the 
consideration of amendments con- 
tained in section 3 of the report. These 
amendments may be offered as en bloc 
amendments by the chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee. The en 
bloc amendments are debatable for 60 
minutes. The en bloc amendments are 
not amendable, but any section 3 
amendment that is not contained in an 
en bloc amendment is subject to 
amendment. Members whose amend- 
ments are included in the en bloc 
amendments can insert statements 
into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD imme- 
diately before disposition of the 
amendments en bloc. Debate on any 
amendment offered to an amendment 
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printed in section 3 is limited to 10 
minutes, equally divided. 

Mr. Speaker, the rule waives all 
points of order against the amend- 
ments contained in sections 1 and 2 of 
the report and against specified 
amendments contained in section 3 of 
the report. 

The rule provides that any section 1 
amendment made in order by this rule 
or in House Resolution 435 that is not 
considered on the day scheduled may 
be offered after appropriate notice is 
given by the chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee. If the chairman 
does not make such a request or give 
notice, the amendments may be of- 
fered by their proponents following 
the disposition of all other amend- 
ments contained in section 3 of the 
report accompanying this resolution. 
If any section 3 amendments provided 
for in House Resolution 435 are not 
previously disposed of, the rule makes 
it in order to consider those amend- 
ments following the disposition of all 
other amendments contained in sec- 
tion 3 of the report accompanying this 
resolution, in the order and by the 
Member designated in the report ac- 
companying that resolution. Finally, 
the rule provides one motion to recom- 
mit, with or without instructions. 
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Mr. Speaker, I repeat the compli- 
ments and the commendations that I 
previously extended to the chairman 
of the Armed Services Committee and 
the ranking minority member, and 
also to the staff of the Armed Services 
Committee, conferring and cooperat- 
ing with the staff of the Rules Com- 
mittee, and I also commend the Rules 
Committee for its fine cooperation 
making possible this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, we have done the best 
we could with 244 amendments offered 
to this bill. We tried to make all avail- 
able to the membership that we could 
by including them in this rule. Those 
that were not included were generally 
not allowed after our consultation on 
the part of the Rules Committee with 
the chairman and the ranking minori- 
ty member of the Armed Services 
Committee. 

Even with all the efforts that we 
have exerted to keep the length of the 
debate on this bill down to a reasona- 
ble limit, there is still going to be 
nearly 3 weeks of debate on this bill, 
so you will understand how we did the 
best we could to accommodate the 
Members who have offered amend- 
ments, at the same time to take into 
account the consideration of the 
House. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself as much time as I may use. 

Mr. Speaker, the able gentleman 
from Florida, the chairman of the 
Committee on Rules, has explained 
the provisions of the rule. It is a very 
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complicated rule, but well-drafted, and 
ably presented to the House. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill covered by this 
rule is the largest authorization bill of 
the year. It is so important that we get 
down to the business of passing a De- 
fense authorization bill for the benefit 
of this country. 

I was in Singapore several years ago 
when the leader of that small country 
was briefing the Members on what 
that part of the world thought of the 
United States of America. He said in 
crystal clear language that after the 
Vietnam war, America fell to her 
knees without any defense posture 
and was looked upon badly by the 
other nations of the world; in other 
words, not capable of protecting her- 
self. 

Mr. Speaker, I think over the years 
under President Reagan our defense 
posture has increased to the point 
that we are strong internationally, 
strong nationally, and we have a good 
defense posture. That posture should 
remain strong, free, viable, and active. 

This Defense authorization bill 
maintains the momentum that we 
have built over the years. I would like 
to see it enacted into law, despite all 
the complications of the rule. 

As the chairman of the Rules Com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. PEPPER] has explained, 244 
amendments were requested. The ma- 
jority of those amendments were not 
presented to the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, bypassing that committee, yet 
the sponsors came to the Rules Com- 
mittee to have those amendments 
made in order. To me, that is shocking 
legislative procedure. 

I think the lesson we learned last 
year and the lesson we are learning 
this year is that the Rules Committee 
should not make in order any amend- 
ment that is not first presented to the 
authorizing committee involved, of 
course, with exceptions for a minor 
few that were presented to the com- 
mittee and maybe turned down. The 
majority of these amendments were 
never presented to the committee for 
action. 

So here we are, Mr. Speaker, spend- 
ing this week on a Defense authoriza- 
tion bill that is so important to the de- 
fense posture of this Nation, and all of 
next week on the same measure, all 
because of so many Members bypass- 
ing one of the finest committees in 
this House. 

My congratulations to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Asprn] and 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Dickinson] for the fine job that they 
did, along with members of their 
staffs, and also to the Rules Commit- 
tee general counsel and members of 
the staff for crafting such a complicat- 
ed rule, so that today we are able to 
discuss the rule for the consideration 
of this bill. 
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Mr. Speaker, I support the rule. I 
know that out of the 244 amendments 
that were requested, many were 
denied. I know that the proponents of 
the amendments which were denied do 
not feel that they got a fair hearing, 
but let me assure them, with all the 
hours that we in the Rules Committee 
spend in going over these amend- 
ments, they did receive a fair hearing. 
Of those that were left out, many of 
them can be presented in other legisla- 
tion coming to the floor. 

Mr. Speaker, I do have a number of 
requests for time. I urge the adoption 
of this rule so that we can return to 
consideration of this week’s portion of 
our Defense bill. This rule will give us 
an opportunity to go forward next 
week on the remaining portion of our 
Defense bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
WALKER]. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding me this 
time. 

I am sorry I have to disagree with 
the gentleman on the rule. It is a terri- 
ble rule. There is no way that anybody 
in this House should support this rule 
if you believe at all that this Nation 
needs to get tough in fighting drugs, 
because this rule is an abomination. 

Now, we have just had it read up 
here a few minutes ago by the Clerk. 
The Clerk told us that the following 
people are going to be giving amend- 
ments: Mr. Lowry, Mr. MARKEY, Mr. 
Fo.ey, Mrs. Boxer, Mr. Murpuy, Mr. 
STENHOLM, Mr. BUSTAMANTE, Mr. 
MARKEY, Mr. SoLARZ, Mr. DELLUMS, 
Mr. BENNETT, Mr. SPRATT, Mr. SPRATT 
again, Mr. KEMP, Mr. SPRATT, Mr. 
AuCoIn, Mr. Burton, Mr. HERTEL, Mr. 
ROWLAND, Mr. MAVROULES, Mr. WEISS, 
Mr. NAGEL, and Mr. Asprn, and then 
several more—and guess what? Not 
one of those people is going to be per- 
mitted to offer an amendment that 
would allow the military of this coun- 
try to get involved in drug interdic- 
tion. Why? Because the Rules Com- 
mittee specifically said they were not 
going to allow drug amendments to be 
brought to this floor. 

I think that is an abomination. You 
just recently had the mayors come to 
town suggesting that one of the things 
they wanted to do for drugs is to have 
the drug planes shot down on the way 
into this country. They wanted them 
shot down. They cannot do that unless 
we give authorization authority under 
this bill to do something about it. 

This bill specifically rules out offer- 
ing those drug amendments. We are 
giving all kinds of opportunities for 
people to offer amendments out here 
on the floor, but not one antidrug 
amendment. I think it is appalling. I 
think it is disgusting. 

And how did we find out about it? 
We get this multipage report brought 
to us on the floor that nobody can un- 
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derstand when we go down through it, 
because it is very, very difficult to get 
through all these pages, and I assume 
we are approving everything in this 
report, including something here that 
I got in the middle of the report be- 
tween Mr. NAGLE and Mr. Asprn that 
says “Bold Center.” 

What are we approving when we ap- 
prove Bold Center in this report? Can 
anybody tell me? I have no idea. What 
is Bold Center? 

Down in the middle of this docu- 
ment that was thrown on the desk out 
here on the floor, it is appalling that 
we would come to this floor and any- 
body from the Rules Committee would 
suggest that given this little notice 
that we ought to approve this rule, 
particularly since we now understand 
that the Rules Committee decided 
that we are not going to be a part of 
the drug fight and there is no way 
that we could even allow this House to 
consider having our military be a part 
of the drug fight. 

Anyone who votes for this rule is 
voting not to fight drugs with our mili- 
tary, because we cannot have the proc- 
ess as the authorization even consid- 
ered on the House floor. 

So I would suggest a no vote. I would 
suggest that this is a time for the 
House to stand up and do what all of 
us around the country are saying we 
are doing. Let us get tough on drugs 
and let us bring the military in. 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALKER. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Let me start off by simply saying 
that I agree with the gentleman en- 
tirely that if you are interested in uti- 
lizing our military assets to combat 
the narcotics traffic into this country, 
you should vote no on this rule. 

The gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
SHaw] had a number of amendments, 
a number of other Members had some. 

The Hunter-Robinson amendment 
that passed 2 years ago in this House 
by a fairly large vote was part of the 
package submitted to the Rules Com- 
mittee, and they will not even allow an 
amendment that passed in the full 
committee earlier to be considered by 
the DOD. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, let me 
reclaim my time. 

The gentleman from Tennessee told 
us a minute ago that the reason we 
ought to support this rule is because 
we ought not to be having any amend- 
ments out here that were not consid- 
ered by the committee. 

The gentleman is saying that we are 
talking about an amendment that at 
one point was even approved by the 
committee and is not going to be al- 
lowed to be offered out here because it 
deals with drugs? 
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Mr. HUNTER. Well, if the gentle- 
man will yield, not only was it consid- 
ered, it was passed by the full House 
of Representatives in the 1986 author- 
ization. 

Mr. WALKER. So in other words, 
when we considered this bill before on 
the floor, we were, in fact, allowed to 
offer these antidrug amendments, but 
this year now when it gets a little bit 
tough all of a sudden we are not going 
to be able to allow the drug amend- 
ments—and guess who did that? The 
Rules Committee did that. The Rules 
Committee specifically decided that 
this year when we come to the floor, 
we are not going to have drug amend- 
ments out here. Is that right? 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, the prob- 
lem is very severe. Over the past 12 
months over 300,000 pounds of cocaine 
have been flown in across the south- 
ern borders of the United States. 

The gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
Saw can speak to the details of the 
situation. 

We have literally hundreds of people 
dying monthly because of the narcot- 
ics traffic. This was the appropriate 
place to consider the use of the mili- 
tary, and that is in the military bill. 

Mr. WALKER. Let me understand 
again what the gentleman is saying 
that in years past when this bill was 
considered, we did in fact bring these 
drug amendments to the floor, some of 
them even passed on the House floor, 
but this year when we are considering 
this bill we are not going to be allowed 
to offer drug amendments to the bill 
because the Rules Committee is bring- 
ing us a rule that outlaws having those 
drug amendments brought up. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. HUNTER. That is exactly cor- 
rect. 

I would urge every Member to vote 
“no” on this rule if you are for utiliz- 
ing our military assets to fight narcot- 
ics. 

Mr. WALKER. The gentleman is ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALKER. I am glad to yield to 
the gentlemen from California. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, 
I thank the gentlemen for yieldiing, 
and I commend him for pointing this 
out to the body. 

It seems to me that if what we hear 
and read is true, and I believe it to be, 
as strongly as I can believe anything, 
that our number one war today is the 
war against drugs, that is just beyond 
belief that we would have a rule that 
would propose we cannot even discuss 
using the military to involve itself in 
aa fight. You know, it is a fight or it 

not. 
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Mr. WALKER. I thank the gentle- 
man. This is exactly the point I wish 
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to make. Any Member who votes for 
this rule is voting against doing some- 
thing on the drug fight. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, the remarks of the able 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
WALKER] are almost irresponsible. For 
him to insinuate that the chairman of 
the Committee on Rules, a Floridian, 
is any less concerned about the drug 
traffic and the drug danger than he is 
is an unfair accusation of a colleague. 

Mr. WALKER. I did not say that. 

Mr. PEPPER. We decided in the 
Committee on Rules, on account of 
the large number of amendments that 
we had to deal with, to defer to future 
bills that we knew were coming up cer- 
tain issue we though appropriate for 
those bills. 

The gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
SxHaw], my distinguished colleague, is 
introducing a comprehensive drug bill. 
I am going to be one of the sponsors of 
that bill. 

In addition to that, the majority 
leader of the House is going to sponsor 
a comprehensive drug bill and there 
will be ample opportunity for anybody 
who wants to offer an amendment re- 
specting drugs to do so on the bill. 
This bill is an authorization bill for 
the Department of Defense of our 
country and we thought it well and 
wise to defer to certain other bills cer- 
tain amendments that could be well 
considered. We did that in accordance 
with the understanding with the 
chairman and ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Armed 
Services. I hope the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. WALKER] would be 
more temperate in his remarks of ac- 
cusations in the future without know- 
ing all of the facts. 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Florida for yield- 
ing. Let me defend the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. WALKER] be- 
cause he was defending our right, 
myself, the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. SHaw] and other Members to put 
the narcotics amendment in. This in- 
cludes the gentleman from Arkansas 
(Mr. Rosrnson]. He was defending our 
right to put the narcotics amendment 
in utilizing military forces on the DOD 
bill. That was the appropriate place to 
put those amendments. Let us just say 
I am a member of the Committee on 
Armed Services, as is the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON]. We 
were told at the markup in the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services that we 
cannot bring it up in committee be- 
cause we might have to refer it to an- 
other committee because it might in- 
volve posse comatatus and other 
changes that would require the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary to comment, 
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and therefore bring it up on the House 
floor. 

So we brought it up on the House 
floor, at least we attempted to. Let me 
say to the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. PEPPER] that 500,000 pounds of 
cocaine have come across the border 
since the last time we considered this. 
We may have an omnibus bill some- 
time in the future, but I think it is ap- 
propriate and timely to bring it up 
now. 

I thank the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. WaLKER] for having the 
courage to stand up and to make our 
case before this House. It is a most re- 
sponsible thing that any Member 
could have done to have said what he 
said this morning. I would urge every 
Member to vote against this rule. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, reclaim- 
ing my time, I am sorry that maybe we 
cannot please every Member. We did 
the best we could to please the most 
Members of the House who had an in- 
terest in this bill. 

There are other amendments that 
we deferred for consideration in other 
bills. For example, yesterday after- 
noon the majority leader had a meet- 
ing in the Speaker's office and we had 
present the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations, the 
chairman of the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries, in addi- 
tion to the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services together with 
the ranking minority member. In that 
meeting we agreed that we would not 
put in order the amendment that was 
desired by some relative to base clos- 
ings for the purpose of giving those to 
committees who also have jurisdiction, 
Committee on Government Oper- 
ations, and the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries, an oppor- 
tunity to have some hearings. We as- 
sured everyone in attendance at the 
meeting that at a later time that 
amendment would be made in order 
before the House so there will be a 
vote on it before the Committee on 
Armed Services goes to conference 
with the Senate on this bill. 

I can assure the Members, as chair- 
man of the Committee on Rules, and I 
am sure I have the support of our mi- 
nority leader, that there will be 
amendments on the drug bill that will 
be brought before the House and 
Members will have a full opportunity 
to offer any amendments they want to 
on drugs. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, we discussed the drug 
amendments in our Committee on 
Rules at length. The chairman of the 
Committee on Rules is entirely cor- 
rect. These amendments will be of- 
fered at a later date. We all know that 
the drug problem is real and some- 
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thing should be done to curtail it, to 
do away with it. We feel that the 
amendments made in order on this bill 
are appropriate and at another time 
these drug amendments will have a 
full hearing rather than 10 minutes 
which could have been allocated here. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. DICK- 
INSON]. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, if I 
might have the attention of the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. ASPIN] 
the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Armed Services, I would 
like to inform the Members of the 
agreement that was reached in the 
meeting in the Speaker's office. I 
know there is a great deal of interest 
in the base closure amendment to this 
bill. As the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Rules has just 
stated, we met yesterday in the Speak- 
er's office, the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. PEPPER]; the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Brooks], chairman of the 
Committee on Government Oper- 
ations; the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Jones], the chairman of 
the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries; the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Aspin], and myself, 
and the majority leader was represent- 
ing the Speaker. We discussed the 
problems that this piece of legislation 
could possibly face. It was our inten- 
tion that this amendment be a part of 
the bill. 

However, due to the unhappiness ex- 
pressed by the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Brooxs] on behalf of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations and 
the gentleman from North Carolina 
(Mr. Jones] that there was some usur- 
pation, or ignoring of the jurisdiction 
of other committees, we reached an ac- 
commodation which I think is the best 
that we could do under the circum- 
stances. 

Would the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services agree with what 
I have said? 

Mr. ASPIN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr. ASPIN. The gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. DICKINSON] is absolute- 
ly correct. I think we have a very im- 
portant way of dealing with this issue. 
I think the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. ARMEY] is an important part of 
this because, of course, the whole idea 
was his originally. 

Mr. Speaker, I concur with what the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. DICK- 
INSONI has said and I would like to say 
that I think he ought to explain what 
the situation is as it developed from 
that meeting. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, re- 
claiming my time, as I understood the 
deal, and the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. PEPPER] is here to agree or dis- 
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agree, there were three main elements 
to the agreement if this amendment 
were not contained in this bill. 

First, if this legislation were not in- 
cluded as an amendment to this bill, it 
would be introduced as a separate 
free-standing piece of legislation. 

We agreed to handle this legislation 
with three stipulations. First, there 
would be not a sequential, but a simul- 
taneous, referral of the bill to the 
committees of appropriate jurisdic- 
tion, that is, the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, the Committee 
on Armed Services, and the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 
These committees agreed to hold hear- 
ings and to report it out with a target 
date of June 1. That date was not an 
ironclad agreement, but it was the 
target they would work toward. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Asrın] explained to them that it 
would be absolutely necessary that we 
have an expression of the committee 
and a vote on the floor in order for us 
to go to conference with the Senate on 
this bill prior to the adjournment in 
the latter part of June, so that we 
would be armed with the position of 
the House in dealing with this subject 
when we go to conference with the 
Senate. 

The third element of our agreement 
was that the legislation would be re- 
ported by the Committee on Rules to 
the floor regardless of whether it was 
favorably recommended by the other 
committees. We would not deny a vote. 
We would guarantee the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. ARMEyY] and other 
proponents of the bill that there 
would be a vote on it, and extensive 
debate with a vote on the subject 
matter. We all signed off on it, and 
that was the agreement. 

Is that your understanding? 

Mr. ASPIN. If the gentleman will 
yield further, the gentleman from Ala- 
bama is absolutely correct. I think we 
are dealing here with a topic that is 
absolutely vital to some Members be- 
cause of the nature of their districts, 
but it is very, very important to all 
Members and I think it is important to 
the efficient running of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

We would not give the topic proper 
consideration if we were to put it 
under an amendment to this bill. We 
would give it a certain amount of 
debate and we would consider it, but 
there are a lot of other things going 
on. This base closing bill is something 
I would hope that in the time in which 
we have for debate where we are going 
to consider it under the normal proc- 
ess, that all Members give their atten- 
tion to it. As I said in the meeting, and 
I think the gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. Dickinson] agreed, we cannot go 
into a conference with the Senate on 
this piece of legislation with the 
Senate having it in the bill and the 
House not having acted on it. It is too 
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important for us to settle that issue in 
conference without getting a reading 
of the Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives on this piece of legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, re- 
claiming my time, we have put our 
agreement into the RECORD. I know ev- 
erybody is not necessarily happy with 
it but it was the best we could do 
under the circumstances due to the 
conflict of jurisdictions and so forth. 

We do have an agreement that it 
will be simultaneously referred. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. DICKINSON]. 

Mr. DICKINSON. To reiterate, we 
have agreed that the amendment on 
base closure would be taken out of this 
bill, and it will be offered as a piece of 
free-standing legislation in a separate 
bill. The committees of jurisdiction, 
the Committees on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, Government Oper- 
ations, and Armed Services, will give 
the bill expeditious hearings, and will 
report it out with a target date of 
June 1. The Committee on Rules will 
then allow the House to vote on the 
subject matter before we go to confer- 
ence with the Senate. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. ASPIN. Just to follow up on the 
points made by the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. DICKINSON], he is abso- 
lutely correct. My understanding is as 
he stated it and I think what the gen- 
tleman from Alabama has said is abso- 
lutely correct. 

I would like to also hear from the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. ARMEY] 
because if there is one other person 
that is important in working out this 
compromise it is the gentleman from 
Texas whose idea it was, and who was 
way ahead of everybody on this idea 
and who now has the idea to the point 
where it is being taken up the the Sec- 
retary of Defense and others are ex- 
pressing an interest in it. We need him 
to be part of the arrangement. 

Mr. ARMEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from Alabama yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. ARMEY. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
DIcKINSON] and the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. AsPpIN] for their re- 
marks. 

There are two points I would like to 
be clear on as concerns this agree- 
ment. We talked about the June 1 
date. There is a certain ambivalence 
on that, but as I understand it our 
target is June 1, and that is to have a 
vote on the floor and definitely before 
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there would be a conference on the 
DOD authorization bill. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Yes. 
s Mr. ASPIN. That is our understand- 


ing. 

Mr. DICKINSON. The June 1 date 
is the reporting date of the various 
committees. After that we will go to 
the Committee on Rules and it will be 
brought to the floor prior to our going 
to conference with the Senate in the 
latter part of June. 

Mr. ARMEY. The bottom line 
though is there will be a vote on the 
floor before the conference meets. 

Mr. DICKINSON. That is right. 

Mr. ARMEY. And everybody agrees 
to that? 

Mr. ASPIN. I will tell the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. ARMEY] that I do not 
want to personally go to conference 
without having had a vote in the 
House on that issue. 

Mr. ARMEY. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
my colleagues. 

In fact the Senate committee has 
this morning put the exact language 
that we all agreed upon into their bill. 
I want to make one other point and 
that is that this effort started with a 
bill called the Defense Savings Act 
that had 116 cosponsors and as we all 
negotiated, the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Dickr1nson] and the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. AspIN] and 
their counterparts in the Senate, to- 
gether with the Secretary of Defense 
and myself, we made certain revisions 
so that today there is no bill per se 
that is the exact language agreed upon 
for this amendment. 

It would seem to me in order to fa- 
cilitate this process that it would be in 
order for me to redefine the bill in the 
language of the agreement and con- 
tact others in the House for cospon- 
sorship, and I will start that process 
right away. 

Mr. ASPIN. If the gentleman will 
yield, I think the gentleman in the 
well ought to introduce the bill today 
and that would give us the vehicle to 
hold those hearings. 

Mr. ARMEY. I thank the gentleman 
from Wisconsin for his remarks. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. GINGRICH]. 

Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Speaker, let 
me thank the gentleman from Tennes- 
see [Mr. QuILLEN] for yielding me this 
time and say first of all to our very 
distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Rules that those of us who 
are younger and newer on the House 
Republican side and who represent 
what we believe to be the ideas of the 
future know that in his own career he 
was often on occasion called irrespon- 
sible as he fought for the ideas of the 
future, and knowing that in his own 
career he often had to stand coura- 
geously when others would yell at 
him, knowing that when in establish- 
ment of his thought that he was told 
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he was pushing too hard, he pushed 
anyway. So I appreciate the spirit of 
good will with which the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] enters into 
this debate. 
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To the gentleman from Tennessee 
(Mr. QuILLEN], there is something silly 
about members of the Rules Commit- 
tee pretending the rules matter when 
the leadership of the leftwing machine 
which dominates this House wants to 
bring Grove City straight to the floor 
from the Senate having passed it; they 
bypass all the committees, and when 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
PEPPER] has a bill on long-term health 
care, he wants to bring it to the floor 
without going to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, so he has a deal cut 
when he is going to bring it to the 
floor. 

There will never be an amendment 
offered in the committee, because his 
bill will never be in the committee. 

Let us look at the kind of important 
and powerful amendments which have 
been made in order, and under, I 
might point out to the Members who 
are not powerful and privileged, a 
report which they cannot read, be- 
cause it will not be printed until after 
4 o’clock today, all of these pages, all 
of these things, Members are being 
asked to vote yes for, and once again, 
until the news media find out what 
foolishness is in them, all of these 
things being snuck onto the floor, but, 
oh, there is a copy, and any Member 
who wants to wade through it, there 
are even two copies available, one for 
each side to look at, handwritten, 
edited, not clean, but Members can 
vote yes, and once again explain in 
their letters back home that they did 
not know what foolishness was in it. 

What kind of powerful amendments 
have preempted those about drugs in 
this House? There is a motion to strike 
section 808, and having to do with 
clothing and textiles in excess of 
$100,000, and the Committee on Rules 
thought that was much more impor- 
tant than drugs, that we have time for 
that, not drugs. There is a Rose 
amendment to provide for land con- 
veyance from the Air Force to the 
North Carolina National Guard, and 
that is more important than drugs. 
Oh, the Committee on Rules found 
time for that. 

There is an amendment to prohibit 
the Energy Department from conduct- 
ing its own study of the health effects 
of radioactive releases during the 
1940’s and 1950’s at the Hanford nu- 
clear facility. That is more important 
than drugs. We have time for that. 

Oh, the Committee on Rules finds 
time for those it favors. It finds time 
for those it wants. It produces a paper 
so late that no Member can read it 
unless he or she goes a long way out of 
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their way, printed after the events, 
but let me carry you a stage further. 

This is all foolishness. The leftwing 
machine that runs this House decides 
what comes to the floor, what shape 
the rule will be, what will be allowed 
to be looked at. 

Let me bring it deeper. For months 
this country has heard Jesse Jackson 
talk about how we cut $100 million out 
of the Coast Guard that we ought to 
be spending to fight drugs. This House 
cut that $100 million out of the Coast 
Guard. 

Today we have the anti-Jackson 
rule. Jesse Jackson says rules matter, 
but the Rules Committee says they do 
not matter. Jesse Jackson says drugs 
matter. The Rules Committee does not 
think they matter. Mayor Koch of 
New York says to use the military to 
stop drugs, but the Committee on 
Armed Services says on an Armed 
Services bill we should not talk about 
the military. Let us be serious. What is 
going on here today? 

It is very simple. The left is terrified 
that we might actually force votes in 
this House on drugs, on using the mili- 
tary to stop drugs. 

The gentleman from Florida (Mr. 
Saw has three superb amendments. 
The gentleman from Florida [Mr. BEN- 
NETT] has a superb amendment. The 
gentleman from California (Mr. 
HUNTER] has a superb amendment. 
And none of them are on as amend- 
ments, and the Rules Committee has 
failed. 

Mr. LEWIS of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GINGRICH. I am happy to 
yield to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia. 

Mr. LEWIS of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, the gentleman from Georgia is rais- 
ing a question that I cannot help but 
want to probe further. 

Is the gentleman from Georgia sug- 
gesting that when my public at home, 
when my law-enforcement people at 
home, may need offshore assistance 
involving the military on this effective 
war that we intend to wage against 
drugs that this bill authorization for 
the Department of Defense does not 
allow one amendment to address the 
military being involved in that? 

Mr. GINGRICH. Let me say to the 
gentleman from California that I will 
carry it a step further. When all of our 
friends on the left are saying send a 
signal to Noriega, the dictator of 
Panama, or when all of our friends on 
the left are saying now is the moment 
to make the Reagan administration be 
tough, the Rules Committee will not 
allow us to do anything on that, and I 
would say in closing that if Members 
vote yes on this rule, they are helping 
Noriega, and they are against Jesse 
Jackson's position, and they are 
against bringing up drugs and fighting 
drugs. 
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Mr. LEWIS of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, if the gentleman would yield for 
just 1 second, I would suggest that if 
we send this bill back to the Commit- 
tee on Rules, surely the chairman 
would take care of that problem, 
surely the gentleman from Florida 
would. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Flor- 
ida [Mr. SHaw]. 

Mr. SHAW. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Tennessee for 
yielding me this time. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to, for just 
a few seconds, speak as to the motiva- 
tion of the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Rules, the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. PEPPER], my good friend. 

There is no question, and I do not 
think any Member in this House 
would for 1 minute at all attack the 
credentials of the gentleman and his 
concern for the future of America and 
concern in the war against drugs. I 
spoke to the gentleman in the well 
yesterday about the bill that he re- 
ferred to as a cosponsor of the new 
drug bill that we have filed. 

However, despite the fact that the 
Committee on Rules, together with 
the leadership of the House, is work- 
ing to put together plans to come up 
with another omnibus drug bill or sev- 
eral bills for the House to be able to 
vote on in the future, and hopefully 
the bill that has been referred to here 
today that I filed the other day that 
has almost 100 cosponsors will be one 
of the bills made in order, but despite 
that, we cannot in this House have 
Representatives pass a single opportu- 
nity to increase our efforts in the war 
against illegal drugs coming into this 
country. 

There is no better place for us to 
begin than with the military and with 
this defense authorization bill. There- 
fore, I have to look with great disap- 
pointment at the road that the Com- 
mittee on Rules took in not making 
these particular amendments in order, 
amendments such as one that would 
modify the law as to the posse comita- 
tus, and that would allow our military 
to get involved in the war against 
drugs to a greater extent to the point 
they can actually arrest ships, arrest 
people, search these vessels that are 
coming into this country. 

Also not made in order is a provision 
that would make the suppression of 
international narcotics trafficking as a 
major national security objective of 
the United States and our No. 1 na- 
tional security objective within the 
Western Hemisphere. What better 
place to place this amendment than in 
the Defense authorization bill? 

A third amendment that was not 
made in order was an amendment 
which would allow the Secretary of 
Defense to provide military personnel 
and equipment for active cooperation 
in drug interdiction efforts in other 
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countries. I heard Mayor Barry him- 
self the other day speak out on this 
particular issue. 

These are amendments whose time 
has come. These are amendments that 
should be considered under the De- 
fense authorization bill. 

We are at war, and we are not in- 
volving our military. We have no plan 
at this point to win, and that is exact- 
ly what we must do. We must craft to- 
gether a blueprint for victory, and 
that blueprint for victory is not going 
to be accomplished in one single bill 
that is going to be passed no doubt 
later in the year by this House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

This blueprint of victory should be 
contained in every bill, particularly 
the Defense authorization bill. 

I would urge my colleagues to vote 
against the rule. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the able gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. TRaFIcanT]. 

Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, I 
would just like to say to the young Re- 
publicans and the young Democrats 
who would like to see fewer troops 
over in Europe and a few on our bor- 
ders, not to stop drugs but maybe ille- 
gal aliens, but to take a slap at Sena- 
tor PEPPER is the lowest thing anyone 
in this body could do. It is taking a 
slap at America, and Members on the 
other side of the aisle have been treat- 
ed quite fairly. 

I want to remind my colleagues on 
the other side of the aisle of one time 
I had an amendment that was in fact 
better than the Gekas amendment on 
the gun bill, and Senator PEPPER said, 
to be fair, he was going to let the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Gexas], the Republican on the minori- 
ty side, bring that amendment, and he 
has done this many times. 

I am certainly one that is for the 
death penalty for anyone who kills a 
police officer or a kingpin drug traf- 
ficker, and I know this body is too lib- 
eral to deal with that issue, but this 
chairman and the chairman of our 
committee said that they would bring 
to this floor a specific bill, and the 
Members will have their shot. 

The problem we have here, in my 
opinion, is, as a former sheriff, too 
many politicans make hay with drugs 
around here, and the drug dealers just 
keep making money. Let us tell it like 
it is. Let us not be sabotaging these 
goals. 

I stand today basically on three 
parts of this which I think are impor- 
tant. While everybody is in here giving 
money for missiles, I think we should 
be looking at the pragmatic side of 
things, because I think what we have 
come down to, ladies and gentlemen, it 
is true we are not going to protect 
America with the neighborhood crime 
watch, but we do not need a nuclear 
missile for every barroom brawl, and 
now we are starting to talk about 
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using our forces where they could help 
America, not in Europe or the econom- 
ic development, but many in America, 
putting them on our borders. 

This chairman is not against that; 
this chairman’s leadership has done 
more against drugs in America than 
any other demagoging blowhard here 
in this House. 

What I would like to say is I want to 
thank the committee for over 3 years 
of battling to get Buy America lan- 
guage, inserting Buy America lan- 
guage, and I thank the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Mavrou gs]. 
I do not think it goes far enough. But 
I thank the gentleman for what ef- 
forts we have made. 

Second of all, I think we are dealing 
with the issue called burden sharing, 
ladies and gentlemen, and we have a 
$200 billion average budget deficit, 
and we still ship $150 billion a year to 
protect NATO countries. 

I think it is time that Congress send 
them a bill. I think it is time that we 
stop being taken for granted like a 
bunch of fools. This is not free trade. 
This is free for all, and we are the 
losers. 

So I stand with the Republicans 
here. I want the death penalty for 
kingpin drug traffickers, anyone who 
kills a policeman in this country, or 
kills 10 or 12 citizens in a massacre, 
who should be subject to the death 
penalty, and I think we have been too 
weak. 

The problem is we do too much 
fighting and calling names, and we do 
not take care of business, and I think 
we can take care of business, and I can 
see the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
Saw! here, and I think he has an ex- 
cellent bill. 

I know the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. HUNTER] and all the work 
that he has done, but when we start 
standing up on this issue like we have, 
we will continue to go exactly where 
America has been, and that is no- 
where. 

I say here today in closing, I have an 
amendment on contracting out that I 
want the Members to consider serious- 
ly. The grass looks greener in the be- 
ginning; once we dismantle these 
units, the costs will get higher. Now, 
we are starting to do it at our Air 
Force Reserve bases and in the mili- 
tary, and I say those opponents that 
say what is wrong with somebody 
doing the military’s laundry, I say 
sooner or later we are going to find 
out they have been taking us to the 
cleaners, and we should look at mili- 
tary readiness and not overlook the 
debate we have had here today. 

I close out, and I want to say thank, 
you, Mr. Chairman, for allowing many 
of the Members access to the rules, 
thank you, Mr. Leader, for giving 
many young Members an opportunity, 
and I think there are a lot of young 
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Members who have been treated very 
nice that should be a little bit more re- 
spectful when they start making these 
types of challenges. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HUNTER]. 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Committee on Armed Services should 
be very concerned about American cas- 
ualties. If my statistics are correct, I 
think some 20 people have died in this 
city in the last several months as a 
result of narcotics, hundreds of 
people, thousands of people, are dying 
across the United States as a result of 
narcotics. Those are KIA's, killed in 
action. We also have millions of 
WIA’s. Those are the families who 
suffer, the wives, the husbands, the 
relatives, the coworkers on the jobs, 
all the other people in America who 
are touched by narcotics. 

I offered, or I was going to offer, the 
amendment that passed this House 2 
years ago by a fairly substantial ma- 
jority in the Committee on Armed 
Services, and I was told since it might 
be sequentially referred, wait until the 
House floor, wait until we get on the 
House floor. 

I agreed that we do have to have pri- 
orities. We did have some 200 amend- 
ments offered, but I think that the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. GING- 
RICH] put it very well when he laid out 
some of the things that were allowed 
that were given priorities over the 
drug amendments, textile competitive 
bidding, a study on 1940’s radiation 
effect at the Hanford nuclear facility, 
some of the other odds and ends that 
had been already brought up by Mem- 
bers on this floor that were put into 
the bill and given priority over narcot- 
ics. I want to give us a brief thumbnail 
sketch of what is happening with 
regard to the interdiction of narcotics 
in America today. 
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Since we had the last vote on the 
omnibus drug bill in which we decided 
or the other body ultimately decided 
not to allow the use of military forces 
to interdict narcotics, over 300,000 
pounds of cocaine have been flown 
across the international border by 
small aircraft, mostly the southern 
border, mostly coming from Mexico, 
the Caribbean and Central and South 
America. 

Over 300,000 pounds of cocaine. We 
are catching 2 percent or less of those 
shipments. In my own area in Califor- 
nia the entire California-Mexican 
border, the number of apprehensions 
for the last 12 months, of illegal nar- 
cotics traffic in aircraft, is zero, abso- 
lutely zero. 

Unless we involve the military we 
are going to have the same record over 
the next 12 months. 

Let me tell you why I think this is 
such a high priority. 
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Enrique Camarena, an American 
DEA agent who was killed in Guadala- 
jara while fighting narcotics, was tor- 
tured before he was killed. The tortur- 
ers included some high officials in the 
Mexican judicial police, federal police. 
They made a tape recording of Enri- 
que Camarena’s screams as he was 
being tortured. Those screams I think 
represent thousands of families. 

Mr. Speaker, I would urge every 
Member to vote “no” on this rule if 
you want to vote “no” against drugs 
and move this Rules Committee to ac- 
commodate our narcotics legislation. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. GUNDERSON]. 

Mr. GUNDERSON. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, as a member of the 
Committee on Education and Labor, I 
am supposed to be down at the White 
House at the present time for a bill- 
signing ceremony. But I am here be- 
cause I am absolutely disgusted about 
what is going on here today and I 
want every Member to understand 
what we are going to do here. 

First, we are going to pass a rule 
that says we are not serious about the 
war on drugs. It cost this country $100 
billion last year due to drug abuse. 
And now we are going to say we do not 
have the courage to make the war on 
drugs a real war. 

Why do we not have that courage? 
They say it’s because there were 244 
amendments introduced and we do not 
have time to debate them. 

But as soon as we get done passing 
this rule do you know what we are 
going to do? We are going to spend the 
rest of the afternoon undercutting the 
President of the United States before 
he goes to Moscow in 2 weeks for a 
summit. 

This is the first Department of De- 
fense authorization bill we have ever 
considered in the light of an INF 
Treaty that has been signed. Yet we 
are going to spend the rest of this 
afternoon undercutting the President, 
but refusing to do what is necessary to 
combat the war on drugs to save the 
young children of this country. 

If we cannot do any better than 
that, Mr. Speaker I think we all ought 
to quit and go home. I yield back the 
balance of my time. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Arizo- 
na (Mr. KYL]. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, the question 
before this House at this moment is 
why it is good public policy to defer 
action on the war on drugs. Why 
would it not be preferable to send this 
rule back to the Committee on Rules, 
to allow the Committee on Rules to 
make just three or four of these key 
amendments in order to be considered 
in conjunction with the authorization 
bill for the Defense Department, the 
military that it would be asked to in- 
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tercede in this war on drugs, to get 
that authority today, And then maybe 
4, 5, 6 months down the road when an- 
other bill comes along that deals with 
the drug problem we can say that we 
have already been at this now for 4, 5, 
6 months. Why is it good policy to 
delay? Why would it not be much 
better to vote no on this rule, send it 
back to the Committee on Rules, have 
the Committee on Rules come right 
back with a modified rule so we can 
get right back at our business and 
then take action so we can go back to 
the American people and say, “We did 
not wait. There were no excuses; we 
acted today on your behalf.” 

Vote no“ on the rule. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge adoption of the 
rule. We are forgetting that the de- 
fense of this country is so important 
and we are discussing a Defense au- 
thorization bill. Later we must discuss 
our war on drugs. 

I urge Members to vote for this rule. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the able gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. MAVROULEs]. 

Mr. MAVROULES. I thank the 
chairman for yielding. 

I have been listening to this debate 
now for about 45 minutes. Mr. Speak- 
er, to think that this rule is going to 
undercut the President of the United 
States with regard to the INF agree- 
ment, or the START agreement is a 
lot of baloney, a lot of baloney. 

An awful lot of the criticism being 
put forth here today is plain political 
rhetoric and you know it and I know 
it. The point is we come up here with 
a DOD bill; we have other versions, we 
have other avenues that we can come 
in with a drug program, a comprehen- 
sive drug program for the good of the 
country, and if you are going to be 
critical of this party particularly then 
you can start with the White House 
and start putting some money in for 
the drug program in this country and 
do something about it rather than talk 
about it. 

I think it is terribly unfair on the 
side of those who are speaking here 
this afternoon. 

I thank the chairman. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I just want to add this 
one comment: I recognize how deeply 
my colleagues, as I do, feel about the 
drug problem. I do not need to attest 
any further to my support of that 
theory because I do not know of any 
State in the Union that suffers so 
much from the drug traffic as my 
State of Florida and my community of 
Miami. 

So if anybody was concerned it 
would be I. 
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But to those who are going to vote 
against this rule simply because we 
made the judgment which was a bipar- 
tisan judgment to defer consideration 
of the drug amendments until they 
come up in a drug bill when we could 
give more time for debate on those 
amendments, to say that that meant 
that we are not in favor of supporting 
the fight against drugs is unfair. 

I hope Members will not entertain 
that idea. Let me add this, that this is 
a bipartisan bill. It is a bipartisan rule. 
A rule of this complicated nature 
could not be brought out to the House 
without the closest cooperation be- 
tween the two parties. And at every 
level the staffs and the chairmen and 
the ranking minority members, all of 
us have worked in the closest concert. 

This rule was unanimously reported 
by the Committee on Rules. It was 
supported by the chairman of the 
Committee on Armed Services and the 
ranking minority member. We tried to 
give the House a rule that they would 
not have to debate more than nearly 3 
weeks the important issue of the de- 
fense authorization of our country. 

So we have done the best we can and 
I hope those who disagree with our 
action in respect to some amendments 
will not take occasion to vote against 
the rule. 

We need your support. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
TRAXLER). The question is on the reso- 
lution. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evi- 
dently a quorum is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify 
absent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—yeas 223, nays 


183, not voting 25, as follows: 
[Roll No. 74] 
YEAS—223 
Ackerman Borski Collins 
Akaka Bosco Conyers 
Alexander Boucher Cooper 
Anderson Boxer Coyne 
Andrews Brennan Crockett 
Annunzio Brooks Darden 
Anthony Brown (CA) Dellums 
Aspin Bruce Derrick 
Atkins Bustamante Dickinson 
AuCoin Byron Dicks 
Barnard Campbell Dingell 
Bates Cardin Dixon 
Beilenson Carper Donnelly 
Berman Carr Dorgan (ND) 
Bevill Chappell Dowdy 
Bilbray Clarke Downey 
Boggs Clay Durbin 
Boland Clement Dwyer 
Bonior Coelho Dymally 
Bonker Coleman (TX) Dyson 


Early 
Eckart 
Edwards (CA) 
Espy 
Evans 
Fascell 
Fazio 
Feighan 
Flake 
Florio 
Foglietta 
Ford (MI) 
Ford (TN) 


Gaydos 
Gejdenson 
Gephardt 
Glickman 
Gonzalez 
Gordon 
Grant 

Gray (IL) 
Gray (PA) 
Guarini 

Hall (OH) 
Hamilton 
Hatcher 
Hawkins 
Hayes (IL) 
Hayes (LA) 
Hefner 
Hertel 
Hochbrueckner 
Hoyer 

Hutto 
Jenkins 
Johnson (SD) 
Jones (NC) 
Jontz 
Kanjorski 
Kaptur 
Kastenmeier 
Kennedy 
Kennelly 
Kildee 
Kleczka 
Kolter 
Kostmayer 
LaFalce 
Lancaster 
Lantos 
Leath (TX) 
Lehman (CA) 


Applegate 
Archer 
Armey 
Badham 
Baker 
Ballenger 
Bartlett 
Barton 
Bateman 
Bennett 
Bentley 
Bereuter 
Bilirakis 
Bliley 
Boehlert 
Boulter 
Broomfield 
Brown (CO) 
Bryant 
Buechner 
Bunning 
Burton 
Callahan 
Chandler 
Chapman 
Cheney 
Clinger 
Coats 
Coble 
Coleman (MO) 
Combest 
Conte 
Coughlin 
Courter 
Craig 
Crane 
Dannemeyer 
Daub 


Lehman (FL) 
Leland 

Levin (MI) 
Levine (CA) 
Lewis (GA) 
Lioyd 

Lott 

Lowry (WA) 
Luken, Thomas 
MacKay 
Manton 
Markey 
Martinez 
Matsui 
Mavroules 
Mazzoli 
McCloskey 
McCurdy 
McHugh 
MeMillen (MD) 
Mfume 

Miller (CA) 
Mineta 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Morrison (CT) 
Morrison (WA) 
Mrazek 
Murphy 

Nagle 


Quillen 
Richardson 
Rodino 
Roe 


NAYS—183 


Davis (IL) 
Davis (MI) 
DeWine 
DioGuardi 
Dornan (CA) 
Dreier 
Edwards (OK) 


Gallegly 
Gallo 
Gekas 
Gilman 
Gingrich 
Goodling 
Gradison 
Grandy 
Green 
Gregg 
Gunderson 
Hall (TX) 
Hammerschmidt 
Hansen 
Harris 
Hastert 
Hefley 
Henry 
Herger 
Hiler 
Holloway 
Hopkins 
Horton 
Houghton 


Rose 
Rostenkowski 
Rowland (CT) 
Rowland (GA) 


Scheuer 
Schroeder 
Schumer 
Sharp 
Sikorski 
Sisisky 
Skaggs 
Skelton 
Slattery 
Slaughter (NY) 
Smith (FL) 
Smith (IA) 
Smith (NJ) 
Solarz 
Spratt 

St Germain 
Staggers 
Stallings 
Stark 
Stratton 
Studds 
Swift 
Synar 
Thomas (GA) 
Torres 
Torricelli 
Towns 
Traficant 
Traxler 
Udall 
Valentine 
Vento 
Visclosky 
Walgren 
Waxman 
Weiss 
Wheat 
Whitten 
Williams 
Wilson 
Wise 
Wolpe 
Wyden 
Yates 


Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hunter 
Hyde 

Inhofe 
Ireland 
Jacobs 
Johnson (CT) 
Kasich 
Kolbe 
Konnyu 

Kyl 
Lagomarsino 


Lewis (CA) 
Lewis (FL) 
Lightfoot 
Lipinski 
Livingston 
Lowery (CA) 
Lujan 
Lukens, Donald 
Madigan 
Marlenee 
Martin (IL) 
Martin (NY) 
McCandless 
McCollum 
McCrery 
McDade 
McEwen 
McGrath 
McMillan (NC) 
Meyers 
Michel 
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Miller (OH) Roth Spence 
Miller (WA) Russo Stangeland 
Molinari Saxton Stenholm 
Moorhead Schaefer Stump 
Morella Schneider Sundquist 
Myers Schuette Sweeney 
Nelson Schulze Swindall 
Nielson Sensenbrenner Tallon 
Oxley Shaw Tauke 
Packard Shays Tauzin 
Parris Shumway Taylor 
Pashayan Shuster Thomas (CA) 
Petri Skeen Upton 
Porter Slaughter (VA) Vander Jagt 
Pursell Smith (NE) Vucanovich 
Ravenel Smith (TX) Walker 
Regula Smith, Denny Watkins 
Rhodes (OR) Weber 
Ridge Smith, Robert Weldon 
Rinaldo (NH) Whittaker 
Ritter Smith, Robert Wolf 
Roberts (OR) Wylie 
Robinson Snowe Young (AK) 
Rogers Solomon Young (FL) 
NOT VOTING—25 
Biaggi Jones (TN) Rangel 
de la Garza Kemp Ray 
DeFazio Lungren Roukema 
DeLay Mack Stokes 
Duncan Mica Volkmer 
Emerson Moody Wortley 
Foley Murtha Yatron 
Gibbons Owens (NY) 
Jeffords Rahall 
O 1418 
Messrs. BUECHNER, BRYANT, 


HALL of Texas, FLIPPO, and Mrs. 
BENTLEY, and Messrs. STENHOLM, 
RUSSO, and CONTE changed their 
votes from “yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. SLATTERY changed his vote 
from “nay” to “yea.” 

So the resolution was agreed to. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PERMISSION TO INCLUDE IN 
RECORD STATEMENT ON 
AMENDMENT TO BE OFFERED 
BY MR. BADHAM ON P-3C AIR- 
CRAFT PROVISION OF H.R. 
4264, NATIONAL DEFENSE AU- 
THORIZATION ACT, FISCAL 
YEAR 1989 


Mr. BADHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that later today 
when the House considers under the 
DOD authorization bill the en bloc 
amendments, so to speak, that I be 
able to insert the following statement 
in the general debate portion on the 
en bloc amendments, and the state- 
ment has to do with an amendment of 
mine restoring the P-3 aircraft provi- 
sion that was contained in the fiscal 
year 1988 Authorization Act to allow 
P-3 airframe production capability 
until it or a variant is selected or re- 
jected as the airframe for the 
LRAACA, or long-range air ASW capa- 
ble aircraft, through a competitive 
procedure. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
TRAXLER). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Califor- 
nia? 
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Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, I think 
that the rule already allows for any 
statement to be inserted having to do 
with the en bloc amendments. I think 
the gentleman does not need to ask for 
permission in the House to do that, be- 
cause I think the rule already provides 
for that. 

Mr. BADHAM. I just wanted to 
make sure, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 


PREFERENTIAL MOTION TO 
ADJOURN 


Mr. GUNDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a preferential motion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the preferential 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. GuNDERSON moves that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from Wisconsin IMr. 
GUNDERSON]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the noes appeared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. GUNDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
demand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—ayes 132, noes 
272, not voting 27, as follows: 
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AYES—132 
Archer Gunderson Miller (OH) 
Ballenger Hansen Molinari 
Bartlett Hastert Moorhead 
Barton Hefley Myers 
Bereuter Henry Nielson 
Boehlert Herger Oxley 
Boulter Hiler Packard 
Buechner Holloway Parris 
Bunning Horton Pashayan 
Burton Houghton Petri 
Chandler Hunter Porter 
Cheney Hyde Pursell 
Clinger Inhofe Rhodes 
Coleman (MO) Ireland Ridge 
Combest Jeffords Ritter 
Conte Johnson(CT) Roberts 
Coughlin Kasich Roukema 
Courter Kolbe Rowland (CT) 
Craig Kyl Saiki 
Crane Lagomarsino Saxton 
Dannemeyer Latta Schaefer 
Daub Leach (IA) Schneider 
Davis (IL) Lent Schuette 
DeWine Lewis (CA) Schulze 
DioGuardi Lewis (FL) Sensenbrenner 
Dornan (CA) Lightfoot Shaw 
Dreier Livingston Shumway 
Edwards(OK) Lowery (CA) Shuster 
Fawell Lukens, Donald Skeen 
Fields Madigan Smith (NE) 
Frenzel Marlenee Smith (TX) 
Gallegly Martin (IL) Smith, Denny 
Gallo McCandless (OR) 
Gekas McCollum Smith, Robert 
Gingrich McCrery (NH) 
Goodling McDade Smith, Robert 
Gradison McEwen (OR) 
Grandy McGrath Snowe 
Green Meyers Solomon 
Gregg Michel Spence 


Thomas (CA) 


Ackerman 
Akaka 
Alexander 
Anderson 
Andrews 
Annunzio 
Anthony 
Applegate 
Armey 
Aspin 
Atkins 
AuCoin 
page 
er 
Barnard 
Bateman 
Bates 
Beilenson 


Broomfield 
Brown (CA) 
Brown (CO) 
Bruce 
Bryant 
Bustamante 
Byron 
Callahan 
Campbell 
Cardin 
Carper 
Carr 
Chapman 
Chappell 
Clarke 

Clay 
Clement 
Coats 

Coble 
Coelho 
Coleman (TX) 
Collins 
Conyers 
Cooper 
Coyne 
Crockett 
Darden 
Davis (MI) 
DeFazio 
Dellums 
Derrick 
Dickinson 
Dicks 
Dingell 
Dixon 
Donnelly 
Dorgan (ND) 
Dowdy 
Downey 
Durbin 
Dwyer 
Dymally 
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Weldon 


Vander Jagt Whittaker 
Vucanovich Wolf 
Walker ylie 
Weber Young (AK) 
NOES—272 
Florio Nagle 
Foglietta Natcher 
Foley Neal 
Ford (MI) Nelson 
Ford (TN) Nichols 
Frank Now: 
Frost Oakar 
Garcia Oberstar 
Gaydos Obey 
Gejdenson Olin 
Gephardt Ortiz 
Gibbons Owens (UT) 
Panetta 
lickman Patterson 
Gonzalez Pease 
Gordon Pelosi 
Grant Penny 
Gray (IL) Pepper 
Gray (PA) Perkins 
Guarini Pickett 
Hall (OH) Price 
Hall (TX) Quillen 
Hamilton Regula 
Hammerschmidt Richardson 
Harris Rinaldo 
Hatcher Robinson 
Hawkins Rodino 
Hayes (IL) Rogers 
Hayes (LA) Rose 
Hefner Rostenkowski 
Hertel Roth 
Hochbrueckner Rowland (GA) 
Hopkins Roybal 
Hoyer Russo 
Hubbard Sabo 
Huckaby Savage 
Hughes Sawyer 
Hutto Scheuer 
Jacobs Schroeder 
Jenkins Schumer 
Johnson(SD) Sharp 
Jones (NC) Shays 
Jontz Sikorski 
Kanjorski Sisisky 
Kaptur Skaggs 
Kastenmeier Skelton 
Kennedy Slattery 
Kennelly Slaughter (NY) 
Kildee Slaughter (VA) 
Kleczka Smith (FL) 
Kolter Smith (IA) 
Konnyu Smith (NJ) 
Kostmayer Solarz 
LaFalce Spratt 
Lancaster St Germain 
Lantos Staggers 
Leath (TX) Stallings 
Lehman (CA) Stark 
Lehman (FL) Stenholm 
Leland Stratton 
Levin (MI) Studds 
Levine (CA) Stump 
Lewis (GA) Sweeney 
Lipinski Swift 
Lloyd Synar 
Lott Tallon 
Lowry (WA) Tauzin 
Lujan Taylor 
Luken, Thomas Thomas (GA) 
Manton Torres 
Markey Torricelli 
Martin (NY) Towns 
Martinez Traficant 
Matsui Traxler 
Mazzoli Udall 
McCloskey Valentine 
McCurdy Vento 
McHugh Visclosky 
McMillan (NC) Walgren 
McMillen (MD) Watkins 
Mfume Weiss 
Miller (CA) Wheat 
Miller (WA) Whitten 
Mineta Williams 
Moakley Wilson 
Mollohan Wise 
Montgomery Wolpe 
Morella Wyden 
Morrison (CT) Yates 
Morrison (WA) Young (FL) 
Mrazek 
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NOT VOTING—27 
Biaggi MacKay Rangel 
de la Garza Mavroules Ravenel 
DeLay Mica Ray 
Duncan Moody Roe 
Emerson Murphy Stokes 
Jones (TN) Murtha Volkmer 
Kemp Owens (NY) Waxman 
Lungren Pickle Wortley 
Mack Rahall Yatron 
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Mr. FOGLIETTA and Mr. BILI- 
RAKIS changed their votes from 
“aye” to “no.” 

So the motion was rejected. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE AUTHORI- 
ZATION ACT, FISCAL YEAR 1989 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
LEATH of Texas). Pursuant to House 
resolution 435 and rule XXIII, the 
Chair declares the House in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill, H.R. 4264. 
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IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

Accordingly the House resolved 
itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the further consideration of 
the bill (H.R. 4264) to authorize ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year 1989 
amended budget request for military 
functions of the Department of De- 
fense and to prescribe military person- 
nel levels for such Department for 
fiscal year 1989, to amend the Nation- 
al Defense Authorization Act for fiscal 
years 1988 and 1989, and for other 
purposes, with Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI in 
the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Com- 
mittee of the Whole rose on Wednes- 
day, April 27, 1988, the amendments 
relating to the Strategic Arms Limita- 
tion Treaty printed in section 1 of 
House Report 100-579 had been dis- 
posed of. 

It is now in order to debate the sub- 
ject matter of antisatellite weapons. 

Pursuant to the rule, the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Asprn] will be 
recognized for 15 minutes and the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. DICKIN- 
son] will be recognized for 15 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. ASPIN]. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. 
BROWNI. 

Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I thank the gentleman from 
Wisconsin for yielding me this time. 

Mr. Chairman, I am really somewhat 
apologetic about having to take the 
time of the House to debate this sub- 
ject again. We debated it last year and 
we adopted the amendment which will 
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be offered by myself and the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. COUGH- 
LIN] at the end of the general debate. 
We offered that same amendment the 
year before last and the House adopt- 
ed it, and the year before that and the 
House adopted it. 

I can remember our first debate on 
this about 5 years ago in which we 
were unsuccessful in the amendment 
we offered at that time but I can still 
remember some of the dialog be- 
tween myself and the distinguished 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. DICK- 
INSONI. The point that I made at that 
time, and I still make it again today, is 
that this is not really an arms control 
amendment. This is basically an issue 
of whether or not we should waste 
taxpayers’ money. That is still the 
case today. 

The only thing that has changed be- 
tween the debate today and the debate 
of last year is the fact that the Air 
Force has canceled the program and 
has ordered the contractor to suspend 
work on it. 

In part that has been due to the fact 
that the Congress for the past 3 years 
has put a limit on the testing of this 
program but it is also in large part be- 
cause as a result of extensive reviews 
by the General Accounting Office the 
Air Force has come to the conclusion 
that this is not the best way to spend 
their money. This was the conclusion 
made last year in a classified report 
from the General Accounting Office 
and the Air Force has pretty much 
agreed to that. 

I would like to make it clear, howev- 
er, that because the program has been 
canceled does not make this amend- 
ment unnecessary. The Air Force ob- 
jects to having the Congress tell it 
how to spend its money and their 
spokesmen have indicated that if we 
do not continue with this ban on the 
testing of the weapon that, although 
they have no money in the budget, 
they will seek to reprogram sufficient 
funds in order to move ahead with 
tests of three flight vehicles which 
have already been manufactured. So it 
is important that the House again act 
to reaffirm the position it has taken 
for the past several years. 

Going back to the point that I made 
originally, that this is a waste of 
money, I remember the conversation 
between myself and the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. DICKINSON] 5 
years ago in which I told him, and I 
think he agreed with me, that the Air 
Force was working on other technol- 
ogies which would be more effective, 
that the SDI Program is spinning off 
antisatellite technologies long before 
it will spin off efficient and effective 
anti-ABM technologies and I would 
just like to quote from this week’s 
issue of “Aviation Week and Space 
Technology” in confirmation of that 
point. It says here in the article, “U.S. 
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Air Force Will Expand Exotic Asat 
Technology.” 

I quote as follows: 

The Air Force will proceed with technolo- 
gy development programs in high-energy 
lasers and new kinetic kill systems that 
could replace the canceled F-15-launched 
antisatellite weapon in the 1990s, Gen. Ber- 
nard P. Randolph, commander of the Air 
Force Systems Command, said last week. 

I quote further: 

The U.S. has made considerable progress 
in laser programs, and several concepts 
being tested now could allow an Asat de- 
ployment decision to be made in the “not 
too distant future,” Randolph said. 

They are not only developing laser 
Asat technologies, and there is $75 
million in the budget approved by this 
committee for that purpose, but they 
are also working diligently toward 
other kinetic kill vehicles including 
ground-launched kinetic kill vehicles, 
as the gentleman from Alabama 
knows. 

In other words, we have a plethora 
of technologies available for this mis- 
sion should we need it and the one 
that we are proposing to put a limit on 
through this amendment today is by 
far the least effective of all those tech- 
nologies. It is for this reason that I am 
making the point that we should not 
continue these tests. Other speakers 
will speak to the arms control effect 
this will have and they are very impor- 
tant. To deploy this weapon would be 
for the first time to put a weapons 
system in space. It would breach a bar- 
rier which is symbolic. I do not think 
it is all that important from a realistic 
standpoint but it is symbolic barrier 
and there are many, including gener- 
als in the Air Force, who argue that 
we should not breach this symbolic 
barrier. 
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If I may just in conclusion quote 
Vice Adm. William E. Ramsey, who is 
the deputy director of the Space Com- 
mand at Colorado Springs. He said: 

I think we should negotiate toward * * * 
no weapons in space. We should have as a 
national objective * * an environment in 
space where weapons are not introduced. 

As a military statesman the admiral 
recognizes the point we have made 
year after year in the debate here, 
that the United States is better off if 
neither we nor the Soviets have the 
capability to knock out each other's 
satellites, because we are so much 
more dependent on those satellites. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I might con- 
sume. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, 
the arms control debate consists of 
four amendments: ABM and SALT II, 
which were debated yesterday, Asat, 
which is an acronym for anti-satellite, 
and nuclear testing, which will be con- 
sidered today. 

Of the four, in my opinion, Asat is 
by far the most important. An Asat 
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system could be effective in the near 
term, and it is something that we 
really ought to consider more careful- 
ly than we have in the past. 

The Asat issue is the most important 
issue that the House will face in the 
coming days. Unlike the arms control 
amendments that attempt to limit 
both United States and Soviet capa- 
bilities that each side may currently 
possess, the Brown amendment, which 
will be offered today, seeks once again 
to unilaterally deny the United States 
a military capability that the Soviets 
already have. 

Supporters of the Brown amend- 
ment tell my colleagues that the 
Soviet Asat capability is crude and in- 
effective. However, the Soviets have 
tested their existing Asat 15 times 
against an object in space with nine 
successes. They learn from their suc- 
cesses as well as their failures, and it is 
very likely, I am told by our intelli- 
gence community, that they would 
assess it at somewhere between 60 and 
75 percent effective to date. Assuming 
that they learn something from both 
their successes and failures, that is not 
an unreasonable figure. 

This is not the Soviets’ only ongoing 
Asat program. The Soviets are also ac- 
tively developing and demonstrating 
electronic warfare and laser Asat capa- 


bilities. Moreover, their nuclear 
Galosh ABM interceptor possesses an 
inherent Asat capability. 


Over the past several months, the 
Armed Services Committee has paid 
particular attention to the very real 
military threat that the lack of a U.S. 
Asat poses. The Air Force spent an 
afternoon briefing the committee in 
closed session. The Navy has also 
briefed several subcommittees in 
closed session on the potential vulner- 
ability of our fleet at sea. 

Just yesterday I received a letter 
from Admiral Trost, Chief of Naval 
Operations, which I will insert in the 
Recorp following my remarks, sup- 
porting the military requirement for a 
U.S. Asat capability. In this letter the 
admiral stated: 

The Soviets have pursued a well-defined 
effort to expand and diversify their space 
based maritime surveillance. Today they are 
testing more advanced sensors in orbit and 
these sensors may affect the Navy's ability 
to evade detection and targeting. Soviet 
Radar Rorsat and electronic Rorsat satel- 
lites can precisely track and target U.S. 
naval vessels today. 

Just ask anyone in the intelligence 
community about the Soviets’ mari- 
time surveillance activities during the 
Falkland war 5 years ago. It was a real 
eye opener. 

The military impact of the Brown 
amendment really says the following: 
That during a conventional conflict, 
and I wish my colleagues would listen 
to this, that during a conventional 
conflict with the Soviets it is okay for 
the United States to shoot down 
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Soviet aircraft, to sink their surface 
vessels, to sink their submarines or 
even attack their homeland, but they 
cannot destroy an Asat satellite in 
space. This is what it says. We can 
attack their planes, we can attack 
their ships, but we cannot attack their 
intelligence-gathering satellites that 
tell the Soviets where to direct their 
missiles. 

What supporters of the Brown 
amendment will argue is that the in- 
ability of the United States to test and 
deploy an effective Asat has been sta- 
bilizing because the Soviets have re- 
frained from testing for the past 5 
years. This could not be further from 
the truth. The Soviets have tested we 
know at least 15 times. 

Once having developed the capabil- 
ity they say, “Time out, no more test- 
ing, we call for a moratorium.” They 
put theirs on the shelf, so to speak, 
with an operational capability. We, on 
the other hand, having tested on time, 
are prohibited by the Brown amend- 
ment from testing to the same degree 
that the Soviets have. The Brown 
amendment would say unless they test 
further we cannot test any more. 

Do not be misled, this is not the 
same amendment as we voted on 
before. The amendment previously of- 
fered by the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. Brown] imposed an Asat 
moratorium for one year. Unless there 
has been a change in the way I read 
the proposed amendment, this will 
make the moratorium permanent leg- 
islation, not for one year, but perma- 
nent legislation. 

The Navy says that they are at risk 
and they would like to have an Asat 
capability. The Air Force says that 
they would very much like this capa- 
bility. The Secretary of Defense 
strongly supports having this capabil- 
ity. It has been pointed out that there 
was no money in the DOD bill for 
Asat; therefore, Asat must not be too 
important. The reason that the money 
was not in the bill is that Mr. Carlucci, 
Secretary of Defense, in order to obvi- 
ate the necessity of debating this issue 
again, did not ask for additional Asat 
funding. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. 
Brown] now wants to, or intends to, 
offer the amendment to make the 
moratorium permanent legislation re- 
gardless of the fact that there is no 
money in the DOD request for this 
program. My amendment would say, 
“If we are going to do this, let us go on 
and restore the funds,” and I have at- 
tached to the amendment a list of 
where the funds will come from. They 
do not take any line item below what 
was requested by the administration. I 
ask the Members to restore the funds 
and allow the Department to go on 
and test up to the level that the Sovi- 
ets have already tested. 

The Soviets run out their Asat 
system and go through military exer- 
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cises with the system on a regular 
basis. We know from photographs and 
other intelligence sources when they 
have a heavy snow, they clear the rail 
tracks for the Asat. The Soviets rou- 
tinely demonstrate that they can run 
out and fire the Asat at any time that 
they want to. They have this capabil- 
ity. 

We are denied the same capability. 
We are not even allowed under the 
Brown amendment to ever test again, 
unless the Soviets should test further. 
But the Soviets do not need to test 
further. They have already proven 
their operational capability. 

I think to deny us the capability 
that they have, based on some spuri- 
ous argument that it is destabilizing 
when they have already proven their 
capability and have an operational ca- 
pability deployed, I think that is ridic- 
ulous to the extreme. 

Mr. Speaker, I will yield to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. Dicktnson] is very generous, and 
I thank the gentleman for yielding. I 
appreciate it very much. 

I only wanted to make this comment 
with regard to the new assertion the 
gentleman made that by this amend- 
ment the U.S. military was prohibited, 
not from shooting at Soviet ships, not 
from shooting at Soviet planes, but 
from shooting at Soviet satellites. 

The gentleman has posed a scenario 
which, of course, is a wartime scenario. 
As the gentleman knows, in wartime, 
this limit would not abide, nor would 
any other limit. We could knock out 
all of their satellites or Asat weapons 
and everything else in wartime. 

To envision a situation in which one 
class of weapons would be protected in 
war is slightly ludicrous, if I may say 
that to the gentleman. 

Mr. DICKINSON. The gentleman 
from California [Mr. Brown] might 
certainly say so, but it would take a 
change of law if that of the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Brown] were put 
in effect. 

This is really a very serious amend- 
ment that is being proffered here by 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Brown] and the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. COUGHLIN]. 

We are saying that we know the So- 
viets have the capability. We see them 
practicing with the capability. We 
know that it is deployed and oper- 
ational. We do not have that capabil- 
ity. We want to penalize us, not them, 
us, so we cannot even develop the ca- 
pability that we know that they have. 
Why? 

O 1500 

Why? I do not know whose side you 
are on on this thing. I am on the side 
of the United States. I would like to 
see a strong defense. I would like to 
see us protect our fleet. 
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Just last year we approved two new 
carriers. That means two task forces 
at sea. 

How are they going to find them? 
They can hide as best they can but 
with an eye in the sky that revolves 
every day they can find our fleets. 
They have a capability of taking out 
our intelligence satellites at their lei- 
sure; whenever they choose to they 
can blind us. We cannot find their 
fleets, but they can always find ours. 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. HUNTER]. 

Mr. HUNTER. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Brown] said, that, 
well, in wartime, then we are allowed 
to take out their satellites. But I 
would ask the gentleman how are we 
going to take out their satellites if we 
have not developed the capability even 
though they have developed a capabil- 
ity? 

Mr. AuCOIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Oregon [Mr. AuCorn]. 

Mr. AvCOIN. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to make sure 
that the record that the gentleman is 
leaving is clear. The Soviets have 
tested their Asat—have not tested 
their Asat for 8 years. I think there 
has been only one test in 8 years. The 
gentleman, who knows the military 
very well, knows that that is not a ca- 
pable system. He would not support a 
U.S. system that is untested and have 
much credibility in its effectiveness if 
it had ony been tested once. 

Mr. DICKINSON. I appreciate the 
gentleman’s remarks, but let me say 
my information is 5 years. But even if 
it is 8, we know how many tests they 
have run, we know how many were 
successful. We know they had declared 
it operational, we know that they are 
deployed. They did practice with 
them, they have them, they are oper- 
ational. 

Mr. AUCOIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON. No, I will let the 
gentleman take his time from the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Brown] 
and let me finish with the brief time 
that I have here. 

They are effective. It was said, 
“Well, they are crude.” Well, the Com- 
mander in Chief of the Space Com- 
mand said that a rifle is crude, per- 
haps, “but it will still kill you.” 

The Soviets’ capability is there, in 
place; they can take out our satellites. 
Why we would shoot ourselves in the 
foot and deny us this capability in the 
face of the Soviet threat is ludicrous 
to the extreme and I would hope that 
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we would vote down the Brown 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. SISISKY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. COUGHLIN]. 

Mr. COUGHLIN. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, my good friend from 
Alabama, the distinguished ranking 
minority member, has made a couple 
of claims here that just do not hold 
water. 

Let me just first quote Adm. Noel 
Gayler, former Commander in Chief 
of U.S. Forces in the Pacific and 
former Director, National Security 
Agency, concerning the naval recon- 
naissance capability. He said, and I 
quote, “Despite the undoubted threat 
to naval forces from reconnaissance 
satellites, the balance even in that 
case is in favor of our enjoying the 
safe use of the communications, intel- 
ligence and reconnaissance satellites 
that support our fleet. I urge that we 
refrain from Asat development while 
urgently negotiating with the U.S.S.R. 
an equitable treaty banning develop- 
ment of capabilities for war in space.” 

That is from a former Director of 
the National Security Agency. Now 
with respect to the Soviet antisatellite 
weapon let me quote from Leslie 
Dirks, vice president of the Raytheon 
Corp., former Director for Research 
and Technology of the CIA. He said, 
and I quote, “The latest information I 
have had is that it, the Soviet Asat, 
doesn’t work. Anyone who has fol- 
lowed it closely would have to agree. 
I’m quite confident that testing things 
surreptitiously in space is a hard thing 
to do and the United States has a very 
robust detection capability in this 
area. There are clearly strong United 
States national interests in a treaty 
that would deter continued testing of 
the existing Soviet Asat or prevent the 
development of a better Soviet 
system.” 

Mr. Chairman, this year there has 
been one additional development that 
is important and that is the Secretary 
of Defense, Frank Carlucci, has can- 
celed the U.S. miniature homing vehi- 
cle called the MHV Asat vehicle pro- 
gram. I think this is a wise decision. 
The program was plagued by technical 
problems and was way over budget. 
From $1.2 billion in 1980 for 112 mis- 
siles at two bases, the program cost 
ballooned to $4.3 billion in 1987 for 
only 35 missiles at one base. 

Thus, costs for a capability of less 
than half of the capability initially 
sought jumped by over $3 billion. 

The Secretary’s decision will not be 
final, however, until the Congress acts 
to extend the Asat ban. 

I do urge that the House, which has 
supported this ban for the last 4 years, 
and for the last 3 years that ban has 
been signed into law by the adminis- 
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tration, that we act to perpetuate the 
current ban by supporting the amend- 
ment by the gentleman from Califor- 
nia, my distinguished friend, Mr. 
BROWN. 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COUGHLIN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. HUNTER]. 

Mr. HUNTER. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, when was that letter 
written that the gentleman quoted 
from the military leader saying even 
though they can kill our ships we still 
should not develop Asat? 

Mr. COUGHLIN. I would have to see 
if I can find the date. I will get it for 
you in one moment here. I do not have 
the date right now but I will get it. 

Mr. HUNTER. My point to the gen- 
tleman is that we have had recent 
briefings where the situation has 
changed so dramatically and there is 
such effective killing capability now in 
the Soviet Union for our naval vessels 
that the Navy at this point advocates 
the development of the Asat. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. GUNDERSON]. 

Mr. GUNDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
am one of those who for the last 5 
years has supported the Brown- 
Coughlin amendment. I am going to 
switch this year for four reasons. 

The first reason is, as the gentleman 
from California just suggested, the 
new intelligence clearly indicates to 
me that we are dealing with a much 
stronger capability on the other side 
than we have previously. I would en- 
courage all of my colleagues to look at 
that intelligence. 

Second, let us recognize that the So- 
viets today have four types of Asat ca- 
pability, including lasers, electronic 
and the direct-descent ABM intercep- 
tors. 

Third, let us understand that they 
do have the capability to target U.S. 
Navy vessels using real-time intelli- 
gence from their satellites. 

Fourth, let us understand this 
amendment, unlike the previous 4 
years, is not a I- year moratorium; it is 
a permanent ban. Is this what we want 
to do in light of the new information 
we have? And 2 weeks before we send 
our President to Moscow for a 
summit? I believe the answer is no. We 
must defeat this amendment this year. 

Mr. SISISKY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Oregon [Mr. AuCorn]. 

Mr. AuCOIN., I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, some of my col- 
leagues have been told that we do not 
need to pass the Brown amendment 
anymore because the administration is 
negotiating Asat. In fact, the adminis- 
tration has done, is doing and intends 
to do no negotiating whatever on Asat. 
For the past 5 years, the Soviet Union 
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has offered a complete ban to the 
United States on all Asats, including 
dismantling all existing systems. 

In response, the administration has 
proposed—nothing. If there is any 
Member in the Chamber who dis- 
agrees with me I would like them to 
point to the negotiating record and 
show me where I am wrong. 

No response. 

There are no Asat negotiations. 
Either we do it as a Congress here or it 
will not be done at all. That is why, in 
fact, the Congress has done it for the 
last 3 years and that is why it has been 
law for 3 years. 

This amendment really is not about 
antisatellite weapons; it is about 
American satellite survivability. Do we 
want to have survivable American sat- 
ellites or do we not? I think we do. 
How do we get them? One way is to 
add satellite survivability technology 
to the satellites themselves. In this 
bill, because of this initiative of mine, 
we did that. But in the long run in a 
race between antisatellite weapons and 
satellite defense, antisatellite will win. 
This is what the Director of DARPA 
told the Subcommittee on Defense Ap- 
propriations only a few days ago. 

So the only way to save American 
satellites is to stop the Soviets from 
testing and improving their Asats. 
This amendment does precisely that. 
It has been law for 3 years. It is not 
unilateral, it is bilateral. And even the 
administration agrees that the Soviets 
have complied 100 percent. 

With START deadlocked and INF 
unratified, the Asat flight test ban is 
still the only new arms control put 
into effect in this decade. 

It is working, it is stabilizing and it is 
verifiable. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
amendment. 

Mr. DOWNEY of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AuCOIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Downey]. 

Mr. DOWNEY of New York. I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, our Republican col- 
leagues have claimed that the Soviets 
have five antisatellite systems. Is my 
understanding correct, that if the Rus- 
sians were to test one of those sys- 
tems, that the Brown amendment 
would not be in force? 

Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUCOIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of California. That is 
correct. 

Mr. AuCOIN. I agree with the gen- 
tleman. All the President has to do is 
to certify that the Soviets have tested 
an antisatellite system and this 
amendment will self-destruct. 

Mr. DOWNEY of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
further? 
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Mr. AUCOIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Downey]. 

Mr. DOWNEY of New York. I would 
like to ask another question. There 
was some discussion of whether this 
was an 8-year or a 5-year ban. Can the 
gentleman characterize the testing 
program on the Soviet model T Asat 
program of the last few years? 

It has not met with great success. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield my remaining 2 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. HYDE]. 

Mr. HYDE. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a permanent 
ban. It is something that we have not 
had before. 

There was a test 2 months ago of the 
launch booster, the SL-11. So please 
do not say it was 8 years ago or 5 years 
ago; they test them regularly. 

Now I trust my colleagues here who 
are offering this amendment on both 
sides of the aisle. But I will tell you 
the Commander in Chief of the U.S. 
Space Command, General Piotrowski, 
the commander in chief of the U.S. 
Space Air Command says, “Today the 
Soviets can conduct rapidly paced, 
highly effective space control oper- 
ations; the United States cannot.“ 
Does that make you feel comfortable? 
Here is the Secretary of the Air Force, 
Edward Aldridge, who says, “We have 
unilaterally given the advantage to 
the Soviets to control space in time of 
conflict.” 

Now space is the high ground. It is 
critical. It is where our eyes, it is 
where our ears, it is where our voice is. 

There may be a cohabitation in time 
of peace, but in wartime our survival 
depends on the control of space. They 
have an operational Asat; we do not. 
And they test the launch booster regu- 
larly. There have been 100 launches— 
100 launchboosts, 90 percent of which 
are military. Now you are yielding the 
field to Soviet supremacy and our 
ships at sea with our sailors aboard are 
going to be trapped. What if they take 
one of our satellites out, what is our 
proportional response? Bomb Lenin- 
grad? We cannot take one of their sat- 
ellites out because we have not got an 
operational Asat. As we are negotiat- 
ing with the Soviet Union, why do you 
put leg irons on our negotiators? 

This says we cannot carry out a test, 
“After the date of the enactment of 
this act.” They have had 22 tests al- 
ready and this is a permanent ban on 
our testing a miniature homing vehi- 
cle. It is wrong, it is unilateral disar- 
mament. It denys supremacy of space 
to us, it denys parity of space to us 
and it is wrong. 

So I plead with my friends, if deter- 
rence means anything, if maintaining 
our satellites means anything, please 
do not vote for this amendment. 

Mr. SISISKY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentlewoman from 
California [Mrs. Boxer]. 
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Mrs. BOXER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the Brown-Coughlin 
amendment to establish a permanent 
moratorium on testing of the minia- 
ture homing vehicle Asat weapon 
against an object in space, unless the 
President certifies to Congress that 
the Soviet Union has conducted such a 
test. I intended to offer this amend- 
ment in both subcommittee, and full 
committee, but it was the feeling of 
the committee that consideration be 
deferred until today. 

I am very pleased that the Air Force 
has not requested funds this year for 
carrying out F-15 Asat tests. I believe 
that after 4 straight years of an Asat 
test moratorium, they were prudent to 
zero that program to meet the deficit 
reduction targets. 

However, I believe we must go a step 
further and put into place an Asat 
moratorium as long as the Soviets do 
the same. The current Asat moratori- 
um expires September 30, 1988. The 
Department of Defense has made it 
clear that DOD will try to reprogram 
the funds back into the Asat Program 
if Congress lifts the ban. Mr. Chair- 
man, I had the privilege of questioning 
Mr. Carlucci on this subject and he 
said, paraphrasing, he would be de- 
lighted to quickly move to restore 
those funds if Congress did not reim- 
pose that ban. If we fail to renew the 
ban, it will be interpreted by the Pen- 
tagon as congressional OK to go ahead 
with the tests. I do not believe we 
want to leave a misleading impression. 

Congress has acted wisely by recog- 
nizing the value of this moratorium 
for the future of arms control. Main- 
taining the moratorium continues to 
provide leverage against Soviet Asat 
tests. The Soviets have not tested 
their technically primitive system in 
years. If we were to start testing now, 
there would be no incentive for the 
Soviets to continue to refrain from 
testing. In short, we would be caught 
up on a new and dangerous competi- 
tion. 

We win by continuing this moratori- 
um. We lose by ending it. 

I urge my colleagues to reaffirm this 
wise and prudent course once and for 
all. 

Mr. ROWLAND of Connecticut. Mr. Chair- 
man, today, we continue the Democratic 
Party's march to restrict the negotiating posi- 
tion of President Reagan at the upcoming 
Moscow summit. Some of my colleagues from 
the other side of the aisle really believe these 
amendments will serve a positive purpose. | 
do not. 

Ironically, if we adopt these proposals, there 
will be no incentive whatsoever for the Soviet 
Union to negotiate limits on Asat weapons or 
Nuclear Testing. Why should they? We will 
have given them scott free” a unilateral con- 
cession on our part relative to these issues. 

Regarding Asat, there is no doubt that the 
Soviet Union has a system already developed 
which has the capability of knocking out our 
military satellites from the sky. Since the pas- 
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sage of the Brown Asat moratorium, we have 
not developed a similar capability. 

The Soviet antisatellite program constitutes 
a grave threat to our forces—especially our 
carrier fleet and submarine fleet at sea. As 
such, | support the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. DICKINSON]. His 
amendment is very simple: It provides that as 
long as the Soviet Union pursues an Asat pro- 
gram, we should have the same capability and 
option. We should—at a minimum—reserve 
the right to test Asat's similar to what has 
been done by the Soviet Union. 

The same proposition holds in regard to the 
nuclear testing issue. We know the Soviets 
are testing, there is no doubt about that fact. 
While it would be good—in my mind—to strike 
a deal with them on restricting such tests, the 
place to do this is not unilaterally on the floor 
of the House. 

Again, where will the incentive be for the 
Soviets to agree to testing limits if we tie the 
President's hands now? Mr. BROOMFIELD has 
proposed a substitute amendment which | be- 
lieve makes far more sense. It will place the 
House on record as supporting the process 
underway in Geneva which is already negoti- 
ating this issue. 

Mrs. LLOYD. Mr. Chairman, for 3 years in a 
row Congress has rejected the F-15 launched 
antisatellite missile [Asat] program and has 
imposed a test moratorium on this program. 
For this reason when the Department of De- 
fense was faced with serious reductions, Sec- 
retary of Defense Frank Carlucci found an 
easy program to delete and the House Armed 
Services Committee agreed. 

This is a disappointing move, and | support 
Mr. DICKINSON’s amendment to require that 
$100 million of Air Force research and devel- 
opment funds be available only for develop- 
ment of an Asat weapon using existing tech- 
nology. Space tests of the system would be 
limited to under 800 nautical miles, or lower 
Earth orbits. 

The United States currently has no Asat 
system. The Soviets, on the other hand are 
capable of destroying United States satellites. 
This discrepancy is sealed in place by the 
congressionally imposed moratorium. The 
Soviet system became capable before they 
joined in the moratorium so, therefore, they 
have nothing to lose by it. The United States, 
on the other hand, has a great deal to lose by 
this moratorium. 

The best option would be to negotiate a dis- 
mantling of all antisatellite systems. The 
United States cannot effectively negotiate 
such a settlement without a convincing devel- 
opment program and limited testing is an inte- 
gral part of such an approach. The Soviets 
have no incentive to come to the table as 
long as their system is operational for the 
near future. 

| urge the administration to undertake Asat 
arms control negotiations, and | urge my col- 
leagues to make those negotiations effective 
by restoring credibility to our Asat R&D pro- 
gram. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. All 
time has expired. 

It is now in order to consider the 
amendments relating to antisatellite 
weapons printed in section 1 of House 
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Report 100-579, by, and if offered by, 
the following Members or their desig- 
nees, which shall be considered in the 
following order only: 

(A) By Representative DICKINSON; 
and (B) by Representative Brown of 
California. 

Each amendment shall be in order 
even if amending portions of the 
amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute, as modified and as amended, al- 
ready changed by amendment. If more 
than one of said amendments is adopt- 
ed, only the last such amendment 
which is adopted shall be considered 
as finally adopted and reported back 
to the House. 
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PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
have a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
Gray of Illinois). The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, it 
is my understanding that the rule pro- 
vides that the chairman and the rank- 
ing member have the right to strike 
the requisite number of words at this 
point and at a subsequent point after 
the amending debate; is that correct? 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
gentleman is correct. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Alabama is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from Arizona 
(Mr. KYL]. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding to me. 

Mr. Chairman, I am going to submit 
for the record two letters received 
today dated April 27, which I think 
clear up some of the confusion with 
respect to what the position of the 
Navy and of the Office of Space Com- 
mand really intend and believe with 
respect to Asat. 

Earlier one of our colleagues quoted 
someone from the Space Command. I 
would like to quote the Commander in 
Chief of the U.S. Space Command, 
General Piotrowski, who says, “I be- 
lieve there are compelling reasons to 
lift the antisatellite testing moratori- 
um and acquire a U.S. satellite nega- 
tion capability. The longer our coun- 
try delays in acquiring a credible oper- 
ational satellite negation capability, 
the more seriously disadvantaged our 
forces will be in crisis or conflict. The 
present asymmetry is dangerous, and I 
feel obligated to make the facts known 
to anyone who will listen.” 

That letter is dated April 27, 1988, 
and the second is from the Office of 
the Chief of Naval Operations, Admi- 
ral Trost, and I think it is especially 
important to note that it is true that 
the Navy has been concerned in the 
past about speaking out on the vulner- 
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ability to our ships from the Soviet 
system, but the Navy has finally also 
agreed with the Space Command that 
it is important to speak out now to any 
who will listen, and the Navy, there- 
fore, also speaks from a letter dated 
April 27, 1988, from Admiral Trost. 


I am writing to inform you, Mr. Dickinson, 
that the Navy fully supports limited testing 
of a kinetic antisatellite (ASAT) weapon. In 
the next decade our country will require 
such a weapon to be capable of destroying 
Soviet space-based surveillance and target- 
ing systems and to deter Soviet attacks 
against our own space systems. 


And he goes on and then concludes, 


In summary, the Soviet commitment to 
space is ominous, and appropriate counter- 
vailing weapons are essential. I support the 
need for a United States ASAT capability. 


Mr. Chairman, I hope that that 
clarifies the position of both the Space 
Command and would ask that these 
letters be a part of the RECORD. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
Washington, DC, April 27, 1988. 

Hon. WILLIAM L. DICKINSON, 

Ranking Minority Member, Armed Services 
Committee, House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR Mr. Dickinson: I am writing to 
inform you that Navy fully supports limited 
testing of a kinetic anti-satellite (ASAT) 
weapon. In the next decade our country will 
require such a weapon to be capable of de- 
stroying Soviet space-based surveillance and 
targeting systems, and to deter Soviet at- 
tacks against our own space systems. ASAT 
testing against targets up to 800 miles is a 
reasonable approach, allowing the Depart- 
ment of Defense to develop a low earth 
orbit (LEO) ASAT comparable to the Sovi- 
ets’ demonstrated capability. 

The requirement for an ASAT emerged as 
we saw the Soviets improving and expand- 
ing their space systems. Through the early 
part of this decade, Soviet satellites de- 
signed to search for and target ships had 
only rudimentary capabilities. Since that 
time, the Soviets have pursued a well-fi- 
nanced effort to expand and diversify their 
space-based maritime surveillance capabili- 
ties. Today they are testing more advanced 
sensors in orbit; these sensors may affect 
the Navy's ability to evade detection and 
targeting in the forward areas in the future. 

A hardkill ASAT weapon is not the only 
way to neutralize space systems. Deception 
and evasion are traditional and time-tested 
techniques, and we intend to upgrade our 
capabilities in those areas to match the 
evolving Soviet threat. Analysis shows, how- 
ever, that the capability to make a direct, 
unambiguous physical attack on Soviet sat- 
ellites engaged in locating and targeting our 
ships should be available. 

In summary, the Soviet commitment to 
space is ominous, and appropriate counter- 
vailing weapons are essential. I support the 
need for a United States ASAT capability. 

Sincerely, 
C.A.H. Trost, 
Admiral, U.S. Navy. 
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U.S. SPACE COMMAND, 
Peterson Air Force Base, CO, 
April 27, 1988. 
Hon. RICHARD A. GEPHARDT, 
Chairman, House Democratic Caucus, 
58 of Representatives, Washington, 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: As you know, Repre- 
sentative Brown is offering an amendment 
this year which would prohibit testing of 
the Antisatellite (ASAT) miniature homing 
vehicle against an object in space until the 
President certifies that the Soviet Union 
has conducted a test of a dedicated ASAT 
weapon against an object in space. 

I believe there are compelling reasons to 
lift the antisatellite testing moratorium and 
acquire a U.S. satellite negation capability. 
The longer our country delays in acquiring 
a credible operational satellite negation ca- 
pability, the more seriously disadvantaged 
our forces will be in crisis or conflict. The 
present asymmetry is dangerous and I feel 
obligated to make the facts known to any 
who will listen. 

Should you have the opportunity to com- 
municate my concerns to your colleagues, or 
if you are able to help me bring the briefing 
to those who might find it useful, I would 
very much appreciate it. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN L. PIOTROWSKI, 
General, USAF, 
Commander in Chief. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
KASICH]. 

Mr. KASICH. Mr. Chairman, the re- 
quest for time makes it very difficult, 
so I will be very quick. We already 
know the Soviets have the capability, 
and my colleagues know what that 
means basically. It means that their 
capability directly threatens our na- 
tional assets, and because they threat- 
en our national assets, that means 
they threaten our people plain and 
simple. They have the ability to knock 
our satellites out and deny us the abil- 
ity to see what they are doing when 
they advance their forces, while at the 
same time they have the ability to see 
us, to target our fleets all over the 
world. They have the ability to cripple 
our communications capability by 
knocking out our low-level satellites. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment is so 
bad that I am urging my colleagues: 
Please do not vote for this amend- 
ment. This is a unilateral action that 
threatens our capability to protect our 
people around the world. This is not a 
throwaway amendment. This is deadly 
serious. Do not undercut our negotia- 
tors, and do not give the Soviets the 
capability to target us while we do not 
have the ability to see what they are 
doing around the world. At least give 
us the ability to protect our people. 

Vote no. Vote no on this Brown 
amendment. This is the crucial arms 
control issue. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. PURSELL]. 

Mr. PURSELL. Mr. Chairman, I am 
just going to be very brief. I have been 
a cosponsor with Mr. Brown and Mr. 
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CouGHLIN on this amendment for 4 
years, but I think that when we make 
policy here in this House, as a negoti- 
ating team to make it permanent, I 
think that is counterproductive to 
good arms control negotiation. So, in 
all due respect to the gentleman from 
Oregon who says that we are not nego- 
tiating and suggests that this House 
negotiate on this issue and then turn 
around and make this amendment per- 
manent, it is certainly counterproduc- 
tive to this Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, over the past several 
years, I have supported an amendment 
to impose a 1-year, mutual, and verifi- 
able moratorium on the testing of 
antisatellite weapons against objects 
in space. By continuing the l-year 
Asat moratorium, the United States 
was able to maintain its historical ad- 
vantage in Asat technology and pre- 
vent the Soviets from turning their 
unsophisticated and unreliable system 
into a more capable, lethal weapon. At 
the same time, we've saved billions of 
dollars that could be used for better 
purposes. 

But I cannot support the Brown- 
Coughlin amendment which tradition- 
ally has been the vehicle for continu- 
ing the moratorium. For unlike past 
amendments, this year’s would make 
the ban on Asat testing a permanent 
one. By legislating a permanent mora- 
torium, Congress would limit its future 
flexibility on this weapon system and 
undercut the bargaining power of our 
arms control negotiators. With Presi- 
dent Reagan’s meeting in Moscow 
with Soviet leader Mikhail Gorbachev 
scheduled for May 29, this is the 
wrong message to send to the Soviet 
Union. 

I also must oppose the Dickinson 
amendment which would earmark 
$100 million for a ground-based, anti- 
satellite system. This amendment fires 
the first shot in a new Asat weapons 
race. At a time when we are devoting 
14 percent of our trillion dollar Feder- 
al budget to pay interest on the na- 
tional debt, the last thing we need is a 
costly escalation in the development 
and testing of Asat weapons. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Alabama has 30 seconds remain- 
ing. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
time 30 seconds and I yield such 30 
seconds and an additional 30 seconds 
to the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
GINGRICH]. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama (Mr. DICKINSON]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Chairman, I 
just want to say for my friends that I 
checked on this assertion by our 
friends on the left that the Soviets do 
not test an Asat. 

There are three components to an 
Asat. The first component is a booster. 
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Last year the Soviet booster used for 
an Asat was tested between 20 and 30 
times. The second component is being 
able to establish orbit accurately. Last 
year the Soviets established orbit ac- 
curately 100 times. The only compo- 
nent we do not have proof that they 
tested is a warhead small enough that 
you can test it in a laboratory on a 
regular basis. 

So we have 30 tests last year of the 
Soviet booster. We have 100 tests last 
year of establishing orbit, and because 
of our friends on the left will give the 
Russians any excuse, they manage to 
avoid admitting reality. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. DICKINSON] has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Alabama for the purpose of of- 
fering an amendment, if the gentle- 
man so desires. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, it 
was my understanding that the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Brown] was 
going to make a unanimous-consent 
request. If that is correct, I would like 
to yield to him. 

Mr. DARDEN. Mr. Chairman, in the 
absence of the chairman of the full 
committee, I hereby, as his designee, 
make the following unanimous-consent 
request: That the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Brown] on behalf of 
the proponents be allowed to proceed 
for an additional 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Georgia. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I know the gentleman from 
Alabama is enjoying this debate so 
much that he does not want to see it 
curtailed in any way, and I appreciate 
his indulgence in this matter. 

Mr. Chairman, I really cannot un- 
derstand the unexpected vehemence 
with which some of our spokesmen on 
the right, if I may use that term, are 
espousing the defeat of this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I have made it very 
clear that the practical reason for this 
amendment is to save money, and I 
know how much they want to save 
money. 

Now let me tell you how much 
money. This program, if it is contin- 
ued, will take about another $2 billion 
to $3 billion to produce an operational 
system which the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
say will do less than 25 percent of 
what they wanted to do. To give the 
system the extended capability to 
handle all of the targets that the Joint 
Chiefs want would take another $5 to 
$10 billion and another 5 to 10 years, I 
might say. 
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So what we are talking about here is 
the possibility that to achieve the ca- 
pability the Joint Chiefs want we 
would spend another $2 to $12 billion 
over a period of 5 to 10 years. 

Now, this amendment in no way cur- 
tails the development of antisatellite 
capability. It applies only to this one 
F-15 launch, MHV system. 

As I quoted earlier, the Defense De- 
partment is aggressively pursuing ad- 
vanced technologies which would be 
more effective, would achieve more of 
what the Joint Chiefs want, and would 
do it faster than you could do it if you 
were to proceed with the deployment 
of this system. 

Now, I know that my friends on the 
right are absolutely opposed to any 
effort at arms control, and they see 
this as an arms control amendment. 

I would appreciate—would the gen- 
tleman from California like to object 
to any of my statements? 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of California. I am 
happy to yield to the gentleman, and I 
hope the gentleman will object to 
something I said. 

Mr. HUNTER. Let me address the 
gentleman's substantive question, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The gentleman said, “Why are you 
so concerned about that?” Very simply 
because as we talk, America’s aircraft 
carriers and other warships are being 
tracked by Soviet satellites which do 
not have a complement on our side. 
Those satellites have a capability 
through communications of directing 
and targeting and bringing destructive 
fire on the ships of our U.S. Navy. 

Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I take back my time, if the 
gentleman will allow me. 

That is the most specious argument 
I have heard, and the gentleman used 
it last year. There is no ability that 
the Soviets have to track American 
fleets that we do not have to track 
Soviet fleets. We do it by better ways. 

Mr. HUNTER. The gentleman is 
wrong, if the gentleman will yield fur- 
ther to me. 

Mr. BROWN of California. We track 
submarines and surface ships with our 
long-range aircraft, with our land- 
based radars and by various other 
means, I can assure the gentleman. 

You cannot target a fleet and hit it 
with a missile using satellites, because 
a fleet is a moving target. 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for new informa- 
tion? 

Mr. BROWN of California. I am 
going to yield to my friend, the gentle- 
man from Oregon. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
Gray of Illinois). The gentleman from 
California [Mr. Brown] has the time. 
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Does the gentleman yield, and if so, to 
whom? 

Mr. BROWN of California. In order 
to get diversified points of view here, 
Mr. Chairman, I yield to my friend, 
the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. 
AuCorn]. 

Mr. AuCOIN. Mr. Chairman, I ap- 
preciate the gentleman yielding, be- 
cause the gentleman from California 
has just made a very important answer 
to the statement made by the other 
gentleman from California, who says 
that we have no capability whatsoever 
of tracking Soviet ships at sea. The 
gentleman knows that is wrong, or he 
should know that is wrong, and for 
reasons of classification we cannot get 
into all that means today, but they are 
very sophisticated. 

No. 2, I would say to my friend from 
the right who spoke a few minutes ago 
about the Soviets having launched 
their boost phase of their Asat, our 
boost phase of our Asat system that 
the gentleman wants to protect is the 
F-15 fighter aircraft. We launch F- 
15’s everyday. 

Mr. BROWN of California. Right. 

Mr. AuUCOIN. So we have a complete 
equivalency there. 

The third point is Tom Cooper, the 
former Chief of Research for the Air 
Force, said in testimony before my De- 
fense Appropriations Committee that 
unless either side tests the final termi- 
nal guidance system of an Asat, which 
neither side does nor do we want them 
to; unless you test that, it is like 
having batting practice without a 
baseball. 

So the point is, it is a useless test. 
You cannot determine whether it is ef- 
fective. The Soviets have had one test 
in 8 years. That is not a capable 
system. 

Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 30 additional seconds with 
the gentleman from Alabama. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
Chair will state that the rule does not 
provide for it, but the Chair was a 
little lax in allowing the gentleman 
from Alabama to proceed. The Chair 
will be lax with the gentleman from 
California. 

Mr. BROWN of California. Let me 
say to my distinguished friend, the 
gentleman from Georgia, who likes to 
refer to us as the Members on the left, 
I know the gentleman just means geo- 
graphically, and that is the only 
reason I refer to the gentleman as 
being on the right. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Chairman, I 
just want to say, if I understood the 
gentleman from Oregon just now, he 
is saying that the Soviet system which 
has been tested last year in the boost 
phase is operational in precisely the 
way that the F-15 system is operation- 
al. I do not disagree with that. The dif- 
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ference is that while we have the air- 
plane, we do not have the Asat. They 
have the boost phase and they have a 
satellite. 

But one other point. The gentleman 
from California [Mr. HUNTER] I think 
was suggesting that American ships 
and American sailors can be killed. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. DICKINSON 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the amendment. 

The text of the amendment is as fol- 
lows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DICKINSON: 
Strike out section 202 (page 17, line 8 
through page 18, line 2) and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

SEC. 202, ANTISATELLITE WEAPONS. 

(a) GROUND-BASED. KINETIC SAT 
System.—Of the amount appropriated pur- 
suant to section 201 the Air Force, 
$100,000,000 shall be available only to initi- 
ate development of a ground-based kinetic 
antisatellite weapon system using booster 
and interceptor technologies in existence on 
the date of the enactment of this Act. 

(b) RESTRICTION ON TESTING.—(1) The 
United States may not test a ground-based 
kinetic antisatellite weapons system against 
an object in space at an altitude above 800 
nautical miles. 

(2) The prohibition in paragraph (1) shall 
cease to apply if the President certifies to 
Congress that the Soviet Union has con- 
ducted, after the date of the enactment of 
this Act, a test against an object in space of 
a dedicated antisatellite weapon system at 
an altitude above 800 nautical miles. 

(c) EXPIRATION OF RESTRICTION.—The pro- 
visions of subsection (b) expire on October 
1, 1989. 

(d) FUNDING ADJUSTMENTs.—(1) The 
amount specified in section 201 for the Air 
Force is hereby increased by $80,000,000. 

(2) The amount specified in section 201 
for the Army is hereby reduced by 
$36,000,000. The amount specified in that 
section for the Defense agencies is hereby 
reduced by $44,000,000. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. 
Under the rule, the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. DICKINSON] will be rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes, and a Member 
in opposition will be recognized for 5 
minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. DICKINSON]. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, 
my amendment provides $100 million 
for the Air Force to initiate develop- 
ment of a ground-based kinetic Asat 
system based on existing booster and 
intercept technologies. 

Funding offsets have been identified 
down to the program level and will be 
provided for the RECORD. 


ASAT OFFSETS 


Army—Defense Wide Support—$36 mil- 
lion leaves program at requested level of 
$1.119 billion an increase of $41 million over 
FY 88. 

Air Force—VHSIC—$10 million leaves pro- 
gram at requested level of $44.1 million a 
decrease of $56 million over FY 88. 

Air Force—Aircraft Engine Component 
Improvement Program—$10 million leaves 
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program at requested level of $94.5 million 
an increase of $4.5 million over FY 88. 

Defense Agencies—Microwave/Millimeter 
Wave Monolithic Integrated Circuit Pro- 
gram—$20 million leaves program at re- 
quested level of $67.1 million an increase of 
$21.5 million over FY 88. 

Defense Agencies—Advanced Submarine 
Technology—$24 million leaves program at 
$90 million, $76 million over request. 

My amendment also allows the Air 
Force to test this Asat system against 
an object in space up to an altitude of 
800 nautical miles, the maximum alti- 
tude to which the Soviets have tested. 

Every senior official of this adminis- 
tration, as well as all three military 
services, support the military require- 
ment for a U.S. Asat. 

Now, why do we not trust the people 
we pay to understand these issues and 
stop unilaterally denying ourselves an 
important military capability? 

Although it is important to vote for 
my amendment, it is equally impor- 
tant to vote against the amendment of 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Brown], which would make perma- 
nent the prohibition against Asat test- 
ing. 

I pointed out that the Soviets have 
such an Asat capability. This is an art- 
ist’s rendition. They keep them in 
sheds. They run them out regularly. 
They launch the booster regularly. 
They do everything but actually de- 
stroy an object in space, and the boost- 
er part, this large part, is used for sev- 
eral other missions within the Soviet 
Union, and they are tested regularly. 
They are fired regularly, except in 
their Asat mode. 

We do not have the capability that 
the Soviets have. Why would we deny 
ourselves the right to develop and test 
a capability which we know that the 
Soviets have in place and operational? 
It makes no sense. 

As my friend, the gentleman from 
Georgia, pointed out, the gentleman 
on the left over here would deny us 
this. They also denied aid to the Con- 
tras. They also denied Radio Marti 
that would be beamed to the Cubans. 
It is sort of predictable, but we should 
put America’s interests first here. 

What is destabilizing about us devel- 
oping the same capability that the So- 
viets have already displayed and have 
deployed? I can think of nothing more 
ridiculous. 

Mr. Chairman, I was asked by the 
gentleman from Georgia to give him 
time to complete his statement. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. GINGRICH]. 

Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding me 
this time. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say to my 
friends who on the left, I think ideo- 
logically and not just geographically, 
that there are several key tests for 
this amendment, and that the first 
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key test, and I would say this to the 
gentleman from California if he would 
like to comment for a second, because 
I want to make clear that I think the 
gentleman does not understand or 
does not seem to appreciate war fight- 
ing as opposed to technology. I know 
the gentleman is on the Science and 
Technology Committee, but let me 
talk a little bit about war fighting for 
1 minute. 

The U.S. Navy has invested heavily 
in aircraft carriers and Asat’s which 
allow them to maintain an ability to 
monitor the Soviet Navy using air- 
craft. 

The Soviet Navy has decided to use 
satellites much more intensely than 
we do for the purpose of tracking 
ships. 

I am told that there is declassified 
information available, which the Gov- 
ernment confirms, that the Soviets 
today use satellites to track American 
ships for the purpose of targeting 
cruise missiles, that they have cruise 
missiles fired by submarine and by 
cruiser outside the range of the air- 
craft carriers’ air cover and that it is a 
current operational capability of the 
Soviet Union to kill American ships 
with satellite targeting. 

Now, I am told by the Government 
that that is absolutely correct. Now, I 
do not know if the gentleman is aware 
of that or not, but I have been told by 
people in uniform whose lives are at 
risk that it is their belief that the So- 
viets can do that. 

Let me just finish the statement by 
saying the first thing the gentleman’s 
amendment does is that it guarantees 
that in a real crisis, not a nuclear war, 
a real crisis, let us say the Soviets have 
given long-range cruise missiles to 
Syria or to Libya, let us say the Sovi- 
ets decide that they are not going to 
get involved in the fight, they are just 
going to tell the Syrians and the Liby- 
ans using their satellites where our 
ships are. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Brown] for 5 
minutes in opposition to the amend- 
ment, 

Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Chairman, let me say I appreciate the 
military expertise which the gentle- 
man from Georgia has displayed, and I 
wish I had time to engage in a more 
extended discussion. I will try in a 
very short time to respond to some of 
what the gentleman said, but first, I 
yield 2 minutes to my distinguished 
friend, the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr. COUGHLIN]. 

Mr. COUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment to 
the distinguished ranking member of 
the Armed Services Committee. 

Mr. Chairman, while I have great 
deal of respect for the sponsor of this 
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amendment, I believe the approach he 
takes in his amendment is all wrong. 
The gentleman is proposing taking us 
down the same path we have been 
down for the last 3 years, in a differ- 
ent form. First, he suggests a $100 mil- 
lion downpayment for the develop- 
ment of a ground-based Asat system 
based on current technology. Second, 
he proposes permitting tests of this 
system up to an altitude of 800 nauti- 
cal miles, and allowing the Soviets to 
test to the same height. If we follow 
this path, we will wind up in the midst 
of huge, immensely costly arms race in 
space. 

In fairness, I spent yesterday in my 
Appropriations Subcommittee looking 
at $100,000 items to scrounge up $60 
million just to keep the Coast Guard 
afloat. Here the gentleman from Ala- 
bama is proposing $100 million for a 
program DOD has not even asked for. 

Mr. Chairman, what the gentleman 
is suggesting is a resurrection of the 
miniature homing vehicle, the Asat 
system just canceled by our Secretary 
of Defense. The gentleman proposes 
that we take the MHV—the sensor and 
kill element of the F-15-launched 
Asat—and couple it with a Pershing II 
or similar booster. 

It behooves us to remember that 
there were a number of factors that 
led the Secretary of Defense to cancel 
the MHV Asat Program this year. Cer- 
tainly, persistent congressional opposi- 
tion was a factor. But this was also a 
program plagued by technical prob- 
lems, a program that had risen in cost 
from $1.2 billion in 1980 to over $4.3 
billion, for a system less than half as 
capable as that originally envisioned, 
by last year. 

Moreover, the gentleman is propos- 
ing that the United States and the 
Soviet Union abide by an Asat test 
ceiling of 800 nautical miles. I believe 
this is a dangerous policy. As has been 
noted, if we test an Asat system, if we 
perfect a sophisticated Asat weapon, 
then we will absolutely be inviting the 
Soviets to do the same. That is the last 
thing we want to do. We should avoid 
giving the Soviets the opportunity to 
develop a system that will allow them, 
for the first time, to target our satel- 
lites effectively. 

Beyond that, I should point out that 
there really is no way to verify Soviet 
compliance with the 800-nautical-mile 
limitation set forth in the gentleman’s 
amendment. We can certainly deter- 
mine whether their tests do not 
exceed 800 nautical miles. But if the 
Soviets do test a new system, we 
cannot know with certainty whether it 
is not capable of striking one of our 
satellites beyond that range. There is 
nothing to prevent the Soviets from 
validating their homing mechanism at 
a low altitude on a booster that is 
filled with only a portion of its fuel ca- 
pacity or a booster that can be re- 
placed by a bigger one later. 
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Mr. Chairman, this bill includes 
some $75 million for advanced Asat re- 
search and development, as well as bil- 
lions for researching SDI, many com- 
ponents of which will have an inher- 
ent Asat capability. Our amendment 
does not affect these programs in any 
way. We do not need to divert $100 
million in needed funds from other 
hard-pressed defense programs in 
order to resurrect an already over- 
budget MHV Phoenix. 

Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise also in very strong 
opposition to the Dickinson amend- 
ment. The first part of it is unneces- 
sary. Actually, the Air Force is pro- 
ceeding with R&D on ground-based ki- 
netic vehicle Asat systems, as well as 
on laser systems. There is nothing in 
the language of the amendment of- 
fered by myself and the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. COUGHLIN] 
which prohibits that. It is very strictly 
focused on the miniature homing vehi- 
cle system, as the gentleman knows. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of California. I am 
happy to yield to the gentleman from 
Alabama. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
did not catch the gentleman’s words. 
Would the gentleman restate that, 
please? 

Mr. BROWN of California. I said 
that the language of the Brown- 
Coughlin amendment is focused spe- 
cifically on the miniature homing ve- 
hicle Asat weapon, not on any other 
technology. 

Mr. DICKINSON. This relates to 
the F-15? 

Mr. BROWN of California. The F- 
15, yes. 

Mr. DICKINSON. It is the same as 
we had last year as far as the weapons 
system is concerned? 

Mr. BROWN of California. That is 
correct. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman. 

Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I was making the point 
that the gentleman's amendment 
which would provide for the ground- 
based kinetic vehicle Asat system is 
really unnecessary since the Air Force 
is proceeding to do that, anyway, to do 
the R&D on that. What the gentle- 
man is doing is giving them $100 mil- 
lion that they did not ask for, and I 
consider that to be somewhat undesir- 
able in these times of fiscal stringency. 

The other part of the gentleman's 
amendment which restricts the testing 
of such a weapon to under 800 nauti- 
cal miles, I think, is the same amend- 
ment that the gentleman intended to 
offer last year and withdrew in a fit of 
good judgment, and I appreciated his 
doing so at the time. 

So the point that I am making is 
that the gentleman’s amendment is 
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largely unnecessary and to the extent 
that it might be necessary, it is unde- 
sirable, so I would urge very much 
that the House reject that amend- 
ment. 


o 1540 


Mr. Chairman, I want to stress this 
one point made repeatedly by my 
friends on the Republican side that 
the military wants an Asat weapon. 
They do. There was nothing in my 
amendment that prevents them from 
having an Asat. I made the point in 
my earlier discussion that one gets 
Asat capability quicker and better if 
one proceeds with the military's plan 
for advanced technologies. There is 
nothing in the Brown-Coughlin 
amendment which would prohibit that 
from being done. 

When the military gets to the point 
when they want to deploy that system, 
then I think we will have to consider 
the desirability of deploying based 
upon the threat that exists at that 
time. 

My objection to the MHV has been 
not to the research and development. I 
think the research and development 
has been useful, and they have been 
doing it for 15 years and I have never 
objected to that research and develop- 
ment. I objected when they first asked 
for money for procurement of long 
leadtime items for deployment. I con- 
tend it is undesirable and unnecessary 
to deploy it and it is a waste of money, 
and I will continue to contend so. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words, and let me say to my esteemed 
friend, the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Brown] that in the 20-odd years 
that I have known and served with the 
gentleman from California I have 
never known him to be so concerned 
about expenditure of taxpayers dollars 
before. 

Mr. BROWN of California. I am be- 
coming more conservative. 

Mr. DICKINSON. That is as re- 
markable as Paul on the way to Da- 
mascus, I think the gentleman has had 
his eyes opened. 

If the gentleman from California is 
so concerned about the expenditure of 
money, if the gentleman from Califor- 
nia wants to withdraw his amendment, 
I will withdraw my amendment and we 
will have no language in here at all. 
That will save the $100 million that 
the gentleman from California is so 
concerned about that will be nothing 
said whatever, if that would please the 
gentleman from California, and it 
would solve the problem that he has 
over the expenditure of such a gross 
sum of taxpayer’s money. 

Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. BROWN of California. I am 
highly tempted to accept the offer of 
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the gentleman from Alabama but 
since we have had such an illuminat- 
ing debate, I think it would be a waste 
of all the time we have spent if we 
were to withdraw the amendment. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, re- 
claiming my time, let me go one step 
further. The gentleman from Califor- 
nia was pointing out how this only af- 
fects the F-15 military homing vehicle 
and the gentleman from California did 
not intend to do harm or damage to 
any other ongoing program. But it has 
come to my attention that the gentle- 
man from California offered just 2 
days ago another amendment to an- 
other bill that would limit all Asat ca- 
pability. 

Mr. BROWN of California. tr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman viel“ 

Mr. DICKINSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. BROWN of California. The limit 
is not on the research and develop- 
ment, the limit is on the deployment. 

Mr. DICKINSON. So if I understand 
correctly, the gentleman from Califor- 
nia would deny us not only the F-15 
Asat capability here but in any other 
mode, and even though the gentleman 
from California has just pointed out 
they have other options that they can 
go to, knowing all the time that he has 
already introduced an amendment to 
deny them that capability, too. I just 
do not think the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia can have it both ways. 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. Let 
me go back to the original point, the 
reason why Members of this body 
should vote against the Brown Asat 
amendment in favor of the Dickinson 
Asat amendment. The satellites of the 
Soviet Union, their low-level satellites 
are being used as forward observers 
with the express and sole mission of 
destroying American naval vessels. 
That is what they are dedicated to. 
They track our naval vessels and they 
have the capability of communicating 
their targeting to their vessels wheth- 
er they are Kirov class or Kara class 
missile cruisers, and their Backfire 
bomber squadrons and bringing them 
in and destroying our men and women 
at sea. 

This is not an exotic space weaponry 
type of thing, it is a technical thing ac- 
tually. We are guaranteeing through 
what I call the Brown “bullseye” 
amendment the invulnerability and 
survivability of these forward observ- 
ers of the Soviet Union that are tar- 
geting our naval vessels. 

As a member of the Subcommittee 
on Sea Power and Strategic and Criti- 
cal Materials, I asked for a hearing 
and we had classified hearings. I want 
to tell the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Brown] that he is wrong, the So- 
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viets have two classes of satellites, 
Rorsats, and Eosats, dedicated to de- 
struction of naval vessels of the 
United States. They have made 9 to 15 
successful launches with this system. 

The point made by the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. DICKINSON] is ab- 
solutely right. They use the same 
booster in their satellite boosts 
anyway so they test it all the time. 

Mr. DARDEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia. 

Mr. DARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the Dickinson amend- 
ment. As a member of the Research 
and Development Subcommittee, I 
have spent a great deal of time and 
energy on the matter of antisatellite 
technology. The bottom line on this 
issue is that the United States needs a 
viable and workable antisatellite 
system to counter the already oper- 
ational Soviet system. 

The argument that we should not 
militarize space is without justifica- 
tion. Space is already militarized and 
has been for years. Both we and the 
Soviets rely a great deal on our satel- 
lites for military communications, in- 
telligence, and navigation. The Soviets 
have a workable antisatellite system 
which can destroy our satellites, and 
we have nothing to destroy theirs, nor 
deter an attack upon ours. 

This amendment authorizes $100 
million for the development of a 
ground-based Asat system. There are 
several systems that already show 
great promise in fulfilling this mission. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment will authorize the devel- 
opment of promising Asat technol- 
ogies while providing a necessary and 
critical deterrent to further Soviet 
Asat development and deployment. I 
urge its adoption. 

Mr. MCEWEN. Mr. Chairman, the Soviet 
Union has at its disposal multiple antisatellite 
systems and technologies including: co-orbital 
antisatellite interceptors which destroy low al- 
titude targets with a conventional, multipellet 
warhead; direct ascent antiballistic missiles 
capable of satellite interceptor operations; as 
well as high energy lasers and electronic war- 
fare systems. The latter systems provide the 
Soviets considerable advantages since at- 
tacks by such weapons might be difficult to 
detect and harder to confirm. The outcome 
could be a slow degradation in capability, or 
the disruption of some satellite functions with- 
out the prompt physical destruction of the 
spacecraft. Soviet research and technological 
advances indicate that they may be able to 
test a prototype space-based particle beam 
weapon as well as a prototype radio frequen- 
cy weapon with antisatellite applications by 
the 1990's. 

The Soviet's commitment to space was 
reaffirmed by General Secretary Gorbachev's 
declaration that the Soviet Union does not 
intend to lose its vanguard position in the con- 
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quest of space. Their vanguard position will 
be maintained as long as the United States 
fails to conduct extensive and realistic testing 
of future types of U.S. antisatellite or satellite 
negation systems. 

THE NEED FOR ANTISATELLITE TESTING 

In arguing for the continuation of an antisat- 
ellite testing moratorium, advocates of the 
moratorium have reasoned that the United 
States is more dependent on space systems 
that the Soviet Union and, therefore, we have 
more to lose than the Soviet Union. The 
Soviet Union not only has recently filed for 
over 100 new frequency allocations but they 
have also requested 35 new geostationary po- 
sitions. Of the approximately 200 satellites ex- 
pected on- orbit by the mid-1990's, at least 
three-fourths or 150 spacecraft will support 
purely military programs. 

The Soviets are building their space sys- 
tems for combat operations. They have 20 
launch pads, thousands of people and a 
family of nine boosters capable of launching 
satellites within hours of each other. Their 
largest booster expected to carry their shuttle 
into orbit this year, is large enough to carry 
their strategic defense systems into orbit. Mr. 
Gorbachev finally admitted to have ongoing 
strategic defense research just last Decem- 
ber. 

This moratorium does not provide equilibri- 
um—it puts our satellites in harm’s way with- 
out any degree of protection or even a hope 
that the Soviet’s will not begin to attack our 
spacecraft. They have nothing to lose and ev- 
erything to gain. 

We should end the moratorium of Asat test- 
ing, develop our own Asat capability and re- 
store the balance of power. 

FOUNDATION FOR SPACE CONTROL 

The United States must take the necessary 
steps to avert a situation in which the Soviet 
Union has full freedom to operate in space. 
Space control, not unlike sea control for mari- 
time operations, hinges on the ability to en- 
force our Nation's right to safe passage. While 
both the United States and the Soviet Union 
have capitalized on space to support and en- 
hance the effectiveness of land, sea, and air 
forces, it is clear the Soviets intend to exploit 
space to the maximum extent their capabilities 
will allow. 

The space control negation mission is de- 
rived from both our national space policy and 
the DOD space policy. Our new national 
space policy clearly states the basic goal of 
the United States in space is to strengthen 
our national security. Our Nation is committed 
to the use of space for peaceful purposes. 
Deterring aggression is the fundamental strat- 
egy of our country and our allies in space. 

The DOD space policy addresses space as 
an area to conduct operations in support of 
our national security. Clearly a potential adver- 
sary must recognize that aggression would not 
be tolerated and promptly met with an effec- 
tive response. Currently, we cannot deter 
through a response-in-kind in space. The 
United States does not possess space control 
forces to ensure access to space, to engage 
or nullify the war-supporting space systems of 
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an enemy, or to deter an aggressor in that 
medium. We sorely need an operational anti- 
satellite capability to guarantee our place in 
space. 


The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
Gray of Illinois). The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. DICKINSON.] 

The question was taken, and on divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. DICKINSON) 
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there were—ayes 21, noes 10. 


Mr. 


RECORDED VOTE 
BROWN of California. 


Chairman, I demand a recorded vote. 
A recorded vote was ordered. 


The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—ayes 195, noes 


212, not voting 24, as follows: 

{Roll No. 76] 

AYES—195 
Akaka Hansen Pashayan 
Andrews Harris Patterson 
Applegate Hastert Petri 
Archer Hatcher Pickle 
Armey Hefley Quillen 
Badham Hefner Ravenel 
Baker Henry Rhodes 
Ballenger Herger Rinaldo 
Barnard Hiler Ritter 
Bartlett Holloway Roberts 
Barton Hopkins Robinson 
Bateman Houghton Rogers 
Bentley Hubbard Roth 
Bilbray Huckaby Rowland (CT) 
Bilirakis Hunter Rowland (GA) 
Bliley Hutto Saiki 
Boulter Hyde Saxton 
Broomfield Inhofe Schaefer 
Brown (CO) Ireland Schuette 
Buechner Jenkins Schulze 
Bunning Johnson (CT) Sensenbrenner 
Burton Kasich Shaw 
Byron Kemp Shumway 
Callahan Kolbe Shuster 
Chapman Konnyu Sisisky 
Chappell Kyl Skeen 
Cheney Lagomarsino Skelton 
Clinger Latta Slattery 
Coats Leath (TX) Slaughter (VA) 
Coble Lent Smith (NE) 
Coleman (MO) Lewis (FL) Smith (NJ) 
Coleman(TX) Lightfoot Smith (TX) 
Combest Lipinski Smith, Denny 
Courter Livingston (OR) 
Crane Lloyd Smith, Robert 
Dannemeyer Lott (NH) 
Darden Lowery (CA) Smith, Robert 
Daub Lujan (OR) 
Davis (IL) Lukens, Donald Solomon 
Davis (MI) Madigan Spence 
DeWine Marlenee Stangeland 
Dickinson Martin (IL) Stenholm 
DioGuardi Martin (NY) Stratton 
Dornan (CA) McCandless Stump 
Dreier McCollum Sundquist 
Dyson McCrery Sweeney 
Edwards (OK) McCurdy Swindall 
English McDade Tallon 
Erdreich McEwen Tauzin 
Fawell McGrath Taylor 
Fields McMillan (NC) Thomas (CA) 
Flippo Michel Thomas (GA) 
Frenzel Miller (OH) Upton 
Frost Miller (WA) Valentine 
Gallegly Molinari Vander Jagt 
Gallo Mollohan Vucanovich 
Gekas Montgomery Walker 
Gilman Moorhead Watkins 
Gingrich Murtha Weber 
Goodling Myers Weldon 
Grandy Nelson Whittaker 
Grant Nichols Wilson 
Gregg Nielson Wolf 
Gunderson Oxley Wylie 
Hall (TX) Packard Young (AK) 
Hammerschmidt Parris Young (FL) 


Mr. 


NOES—212 
Ackerman Gaydos Oakar 
Alexander Gejdenson Oberstar 
Anderson Gephardt Obey 
Annunzio Gibbons Olin 
Anthony Glickman Ortiz 
Aspin Gonzalez Owens (NY) 
Atkins Gordon Owens (UT) 
AuCoin Gray (IL) Panetta 
Beilenson Gray (PA) Pease 
Bennett Green Pelosi 
Bereuter Guarini Penny 
Berman Hall (OH) Pepper 
Boehlert Hamilton Perkins 
Boggs Hawkins Pickett 
Boland Hayes (IL) Porter 
Bonior Hayes (LA) Price 
Bonker Hertel Pursell 
Borski Hochbrueckner Rangel 
Bosco Horton Regula 
Boucher Hoyer Richardson 
Boxer Hughes Ridge 
Brennan Jacobs Rodino 
Brown (CA) Jeffords Roe 
Bruce Johnson (SD) Rostenkowski 
Bryant Jones (NC) Roukema 
Bustamante Jontz Roybal 
Campbell Kanjorski Russo 
Cardin Kaptur Sabo 
Carper Kastenmeier Savage 
Carr Kennedy Sawyer 
Chandler Kennelly Scheuer 
Clarke Kildee Schneider 
Clay Kleczka Schroeder 
Clement Kolter Schumer 
Coelho Kostmayer Sharp 
Collins LaFalce Shays 
Conte Lancaster Sikorski 
Conyers Lantos Skaggs 
Cooper Leach (IA) Slaughter (NY) 
Coughlin Lehman (CA) Smith (FL) 
Coyne Lehman (FL) Smith (IA) 
Crockett Leland Snowe 
DeFazio Levin (MI) Solarz 
Dellums Levine (CA) Spratt 
Derrick Lewis (GA) St Germain 
Dicks Lowry (WA) Staggers 
Dixon Luken, Thomas Stallings 
Donnelly MacKay Stark 
Dorgan (ND) Manton Studds 
Dowdy Markey Swift 
Downey Martinez Synar 
Durbin Matsui Tauke 
Dwyer Mavroules Torres 
Dymally Mazzoli Torricelli 
Early McCloskey Towns 
Eckart McHugh Traficant 
Edwards (CA) McMillen (MD) Traxler 
Espy Meyers Udall 
Evans Mfume Vento 
Pascell Miller (CA) Visclosky 
Fazio Mineta Walgren 
Feighan Moakley Waxman 
Fish Morella Weiss 
Flake Morrison(CT) Wheat 
Florio Morrison (WA) Whitten 
Foglietta Mrazek Williams 
Foley Murphy Wise 
Ford (MI) Nagle Wolpe 
Ford (TN) Natcher Wyden 
Frank Neal Yatron 
Garcia Nowak 
NOT VOTING—24 
Bates Duncan Moody 
Bevill Emerson Rahall 
Biaggi Gradison Ray 
Brooks Jones (TN) Rose 
Craig Lewis (CA) Stokes 
de la Garza Lungren Volkmer 
DeLay Mack Wortley 
Dingell Mica Yates 
O 1606 
The Clerk announced the following 
pair: 
On this vote: 


Mr. Craig for, with Mr. Rahall against. 


Mr. NOWAK and Mrs. MEYERS of 
Kansas changed their votes from 
“aye” to “no.” 
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Mr. COLE and Mr. HUCKABY 
changed their votes from “no” to 
“aye.” 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. BROWN OF 
CALIFORNIA 

Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Chairman, pursuant to the rule, I 
offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
Gray of Illinois). The Clerk will desig- 
nate the amendment. 

The text of the amendment is as fol- 
lows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Brown of 
California: At the end of title II of division 
A (page 33, after line 3) insert the following 
new section: 


. MORATORIUM ON TESTING ANTISATELLITE 
WEAPONS. 


The Secretary of Defense may not carry 
out a test of the Space Defense System 
(antisatellite weapon) miniature homing ve- 
hicle against an object in space until the 
President certifies to Congress that the 
Soviet Union has conducted, after the date 
of the enactment of this Act, a test against 
an object in space of a dedicated antisatel- 
lite weapon. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. 
Under the rule, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Brown] will be recog- 
nized for 5 minutes and a Member op- 
posed will be recognized for 5 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
consume to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. COUGHLIN]. 

Mr. COUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, the 
Brown-Coughlin amendment contin- 
ues the Asat test ban of the miniature 
homing vehicle, which is now in its 
third year, so long as the Soviets main- 
tain their current moratorium on such 
tests. It is not a permanent ban. It isa 
mutual ban, a verifiable ban on Asat 
testing. 

Realize, friends, that this is not a 
penny ante proposal. Estimated in 
1980 to be $1.2 billion for 112 missiles 
and 2 bases, costs ballooned to $4.3 bil- 
lion in 1987 for 35 missiles at one base. 
You can bet your boots it would be 
more expensive today, and, friends, 
the position of the Air Force on the 
Asat is unrealistic. The priority of this 
program was sufficiently low that it 
was cancelled by Defense Secretary 
Carlucci. It was plagued by technical 
problems and was way over budget. 

But, says the Air Force, if the Con- 
gress will lift the test ban, we will 
shoot up our existing stock and repro- 
gram funds to resurrect this scheme. 

Some claims have been made about 
the Asat situation here that are false 
and very misleading. 

It is claimed that the Soviets have 
an operational Asat system and that 
we do not. This is correct but mislead- 
ing. The Soviet system is a primitive 
coorbital device that has failed most 
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of its tests, it is highly observable, and 
it is easily defended against. It does 
not threaten our critical satellites 
which are beyond its range. 

It is claimed that the Soviets contin- 
ue to test their system. This is false. 
They continue to exercise the system 
and its command and controls, which 
we can do under the Brown-Coughlin 
amendment. 

It is claimed that the Soviet have 
the ability to blind us militarily and, 
therefore, we should have the ability 
to blind them. This is misleading. 
They do not have the capability, and 
because we are so much more depend- 
ent on our satellites, a situation where 
both sides have effective Asat’s, favors 
the U.S.S.R. 

It is claimed that the amendment 
would affect advanced technology. 
This is false. Brown-Coughlin only ap- 
plies to the space defense system mini- 
ature homing device. 

This is a very important amend- 
ment, and it is important to continue 
the tests that we have had in effect 
for the last 3 years. 

It has been approved by the Presi- 
dent the last 3 times, and I urge the 
support of the amendment. 

Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Chairman, just to briefly reemphasize 
some of the things that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. COUGHLIN] 
has said, this merely continues an ex- 
isting program. It is indefinite in dura- 
tion, but the Air Force tell us that it 
would be uneconomic and undesirable 
to reinstate this program after they 
have already canceled it. 

In effect, this is merely to avoid 
having to bring this up on an annual 
basis. 
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There has been some contention 
that this deprives us of the capability 
to develop an Asat system. That could 
not be further from the truth. 

As I have stated for the last 5 years I 
have no objection to research and de- 
velopment on improved Asat systems. 
This is not a workable system. It is a 
waste of money. 

The Air Force is already proceeding 
with a vigorous research and develop- 
ment program on advanced Asat’s. 

I have no objection to that. I have 
introduced separate legislation, as the 
gentleman from Alabama pointed out, 
which would actually not limit this 
R&D in any way but, in addition, 
would provide for the protection of 
our own satellites through an en- 
hanced program for satellite surviv- 
ability. 

I want us to have the best satellite 
program in the world but I do not 
want us to waste money on systems 
that do not work, such as this minia- 
ture homing vehicle. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge a “yes” vote 
on the Brown-Coughlin amendment. 
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Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the very distin- 
guished gentlewoman from Connecti- 
cut [Mrs. JOHNSON]. 

Mrs. JOHNSON of Connecticut. Mr. 
Chairman, as one who supported this 
amendment in the past I rise in strong 
opposition to it. The Brown/Coughlin 
amendment this year is not the same 
amendment as last year. 

I voted for it last year. I am voting 
against it this year. 

It is a very different matter to per- 
manently ban the right of this Nation 
to develop any weapon, much less a 
weapon as important as the Asat capa- 
bility. 

The purpose of last year’s annual 
ban was to foster negotiations, to de- 
velop agreements governing these 
weapons. 

But now negotiations are proceeding 
at a pace and with an intensity never 
before witnessed and for his accom- 
plishments the President deserves sup- 
port, not undercutting. 

I urge your opposition to what is a 
permanent ban on the Asat testing 
program. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the distinguished 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Kasicx]. 

Mr. KASICH. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, it was just several 
weeks ago when this House passed a 
bipartisan amendment on Central 
America and we acted unified in trying 
to deal with our problems in Central 
America. 

In two weeks the President is going 
to the Soviet Union and try to conduct 
effective negotiations with that super- 
power. It does not make any sense to 
shackle the legs of our President and 
to deny us the kind of capability that 
the Soviets have to target our systems, 
to destroy our satellites and do this in 
a unilateral way. 

Ladies and gentlemen, this is not the 
time to do it, on the verge of signing a 
treaty. 

On the verge of serious superpower 
negotiations please let us not undercut 
the negotiating position of the United 
States. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the balance of my time to the 
very distinguished gentleman from Il- 
linois [Mr. HYDE]. 

Mr. HYDE. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, this is not arms con- 
trol. We are talking about a military 
capability. As things stand now it is all 
right to shoot a plane, it is all right to 
shoot a ship, a naval ship, but we have 
no operational capacity or capability 
to shoot a satellite. Satellites are the 
eyes and the ears and the voice of the 
Nation’s military services. They con- 
trol space and space is like the sea and 
it is like the land. It used to be that 
the geopolitician said, “Who controls 
the heartland controls the world.” Let 
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me tell you, who controls space con- 
trols the world. 

The Soviets have an operational 
Asat: we do not. That is unilateral dis- 
armament. 

This amendment forbids the Secre- 
tary of Defense from carrying out a 
test of an antisatellite weapon on a 
miniature homing vehicle against an 
object in space until the President cer- 
tifies the Soviet Union has conducted, 
and note this, “after the date of the 
enactment of this act,” a test. They 
have conducted numerous tests. They 
have theirs. It is operational. They 
test the launch booster vehicle all the 
time and we do not have one. 

Now is it provocative that we also 
might have an antisatellite weapon? It 
might be, but I say it is deterrence. 

We have heard this antisatellite 
weapon might militarize space. Every 
intercontinental ballistic missile in the 
world is a potential militarizer of space 
because they travel through space as 
they come to us. 

Satellites are used for navigation, 
for surveillance, and for targeting. 
And the Soviet space program, which 
is far in excess of ours, is 90 percent or 
almost exclusively military. 

Mr. Chairman, the Soviets launch 
more space vehicles in a year than we 
do in 5 years. We are yielding them su- 
periority if not supremacy in a theater 
where it is dangerous to our national 
security to let that happen. 

They have an operational Asat, a 
coorbital satellite interceptor that has 
been operational for over 10 years. We 
have none. 

We are defaulting in our responsibil- 
ity. 

Mr. Chairman, this must be a trivial 
issue. I know we have trivialized this 
issue because we gave it a half hour’s 
debate time and then 10 minutes each 
on the amendments. It just has to do 
with whether space has to be con- 
trolled by the Soviets or the United 
States and because of the short time 
alloted we had better hurry through 
and not pay much attention to this. 

Mr. Chairman, that is every Mem- 
ber’s responsibility. I suggest to you 
you had better know the Soviet Asat 
that is operational is not crude; it has 
a higher single-shot probability of kill 
than most air-to-air ground missiles. 

Mr. COURTER. Mr. Chairman, fellow Repre- 
sentatives, | rise in opposition to this amend- 
ment. The arguments presented to support 
the amendment are based on misinformation 
and flawed logic. Continuation of, and in fact 
making permanent, the Asat testing moratori- 
um will compromise our national security and 
institutionalize the present destabilized situa- 
tion. Further, it will seriously jeopardize lives of 
our fighting men and lessen our chances of 
ever reaching a comprehensive arms agree- 
ment with the Soviet Union in this area. As 
support to these statements, | pose to you the 
following: 

Today, the Soviets have the world’s only 
dedicated operational Asat system. According 
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to aviation week, it places many of our low al- 
titude photo reconnaissance satellites at great 
risk. The Soviets have shown a great deal of 
patience in methodically developing this capa- 
bility over many years at great expense. This 
capability is not the “clunker” some claim but 
an effective weapon optimized to the way the 
Soviets do business and extensively tested. 
This is a war-fighting system. Opponents of 
our Asat will cloud the issue with statistics 
which mix success versus failure data of the 
multiple versions of Asats the Soviets have 
tested. The United States operational com- 
mander responsible to defend against this 
system, commander in chief United States 
Space Command General Piotrowski, has 
been quoted as saying that the operational 
Soviet Asat is about 60 percent successful. 
This success rate is better than that of the air- 
to-air missiles we have provided to our troops 
in war. 

Our Asat critics also state that since the So- 
viets have not tested their Asat since 1982 
they cannot have confidence in it. This is not 
true. First let me say that | don’t believe that 
we can positively state that no Asat tests 
have been conducted. In fact it is evident that 
the Soviets use the fundamental elements of 
their Asat system routinely. The remote dock- 
ing manuevers done by the Soviets in their 
space program are in fact intercepts without 
using a warhead. They use the Asat launcher 
regularly. Tests of the warhead could be con- 
ducted in laboratory settings without our 
knowledge. There is no reason to believe that 
the Soviets have lost any confidence in their 
Asat. 

The Soviets continue to expand their use of 
space for military purposes. Today over 90 
percent of their launches support military op- 
erations. They have ocean surveillance satel- 
lites which can rapidly and accurately locate 
our fleet at sea. Further, they have extensive 
reserves of satellites and launchers almost im- 
mediately available. As General Piotrowski 
stated in testimony to a Senate Appropriations 
Subcommittee on April 23, 1987: 

If the U.S. were ever called upon to en- 
force the free flow of oil to the Western 
World through the Straits of Hormuz or to 
deploy military forces to fulfill our obliga- 
tions, Soviet satellites could provide time- 
critical tracking and targeting of U.S. troop 
reinforcements in ports and of U.S. convoys 
and battle groups during their movements 
across the ocean. If the U.S. does not devel- 
op an ability to put the hostile surveillance 
systems at risk, these Soviet capabilities 
have the potential to seriously jeopardize 
our ability to project and sustain U.S. forces 
and to fight once engaged. 

The Soviets also have two other systems, 
the laser facility at Sary Shagan and the 
Galosh antiballistic missile [ABM] system 
around Moscow which are Asat capable. It is 
evident to me that the Soviet Union intends to 
be able to win a conflict in space to reserve 
for themselves the terrific force-enhancing ca- 
pabilities that they are achieving through the 
use of space. 

Supporters of this amendment contend that 
proceeding with our Asat will increase instabil- 
ity and lead to escalation of war. This is totally 
untrue. Stability only occurs when both sides 
feel that their vital interests are protected. 
This requires both sides to have comparable 
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capabilities and feel that their national inter- 
ests are equally protected. Several military ex- 
ercises conducted by the DOD have shown 
that our options are severely limited if the So- 
viets ever destroy our satellites. We can do 
nothing and put ourselves at the mercy of the 
Soviets, or employ other military responses 
and hope that the Soviets interpret our action 
as an equal and appropriate response. Should 
we guess wrong, an escalation of the conflict 
is bound to occur. 

Finally, the argument that stopping U.S. 
testing represents an equitable arms control 
agreement when the Soviets have such an 
unilateral advantage is incomprehensible. The 
U.S. Congress is ceding them this advantage 
at the start. This is not arms control. This is 
unilateral restraint. It's self-defeat. 

The new amendment offered by Represent- 
ative BROWN this year should not be confused 
with the previous Asat restrictions he has pro- 
posed. This new bill restricts all Asats using 
the miniature vehicle that the U.S. taxpayers 
have spent $1.6 billion to develop. Even if the 
test ban made sense before, it can't make 
sense now, when we've spent that money. 
Also, the new bill no longer has an expiration 
date. These are significant difference if we are 
to meet the vital Asat need in the near future. 
We must not tie our own hands. 

The need for a U.S. Asat is indisputable. 
The facts speak for themselves. | ask my col- 
leagues to join me in supporting funding and 
the lifting of restrictions for this vital national 
program. 

Mr. WEISS. Mr. Chairman, | am in strong 
support of the amendment offered by Mr. 
BROWN of California to continue the current 
ban on the testing on antisatellite [Asat] 
weapons so long as the Soviet Union also re- 
frains from testing. 

The congressionally imposed ban on Asat 
testing has helped our Nation to avoid a 
costly and counterproductive arms race in 
space. Absent such a ban, it is likely that both 
the United States and the Soviet Union would 
resume testing of Asat weapons. Such testing 
would come only at great expense to the tax- 
payers and great risk to the security of the 
United States. 

Because the United States is more reliant 
on satellites than the Soviet Union, it is our 
security that would be damaged the most by 
the renewed pursuit of Asat weapons. 

Moreover, deployment of Asat weapons 
would make the early warning systems of both 
superpowers vulnerable to a surprise first- 
strike attack, greatly increasing the risk of nu- 
clear war. 

The ongoing moratorium on Asat testing 
preserves a relative equilibrium in Asat tech- 
nology between the United States and the 
Soviet Union. It also provides the two nations 
with the time that is needed to negotiate 
formal constraints on these extremely danger- 
ous weapons. 

While the Air Force has canceled its pro- 
gram to design an Asat-launched from be- 
neath an F-15 jet, it has done so only in re- 
sponse to the ongoing congressional ban on 
Asat testing. In fact, Pentagon officials have 
indicated that they will swiftly revive the Asat 
program if the congressional moratorium is al- 
lowed to expire. Not only would such an 
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action severely threaten our security, but it 
would cost the taxpayers as much as $4.3 bil- 
lion. 

The congressional Asat ban is one of the 
most important arms control achievements of 
the Reagan era. But if we do not act affirma- 
tively on this occasion to preserve this accom- 
plishment, we may soon find ourselves 
plunged into a dangerous and costly new 
arms race. 

| urge my colleagues to join me in approving 
this extremely important amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
Gray of Illinois). All time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Brown]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman being in doubt, the Commit- 
tee divided, and there were—ayes 110, 
noes 105. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—ayes 197, noes 
205, not voting 29, as follows: 


{Roll No. 77] 


AYES—197 
Ackerman Fazio Lowry (WA) 
Akaka Feighan Luken, Thomas 
Alexander Fish MacKay 
Anderson Flake Markey 
Annunzio Florio Martinez 
Anthony Foglietta Matsui 
Aspin Foley Mavroules 
Atkins Ford (MI) Mazzoli 
AuCoin Ford (TN) McCloskey 
Bates Frank McHugh 
Beilenson Garcia McMillen (MD) 
Bennett Gaydos Mfume 
Berman Gejdenson Miller (CA) 
Boehlert Gephardt Mineta 
Boland Gibbons Moakley 
Bonior Glickman Morella 
Bonker Gonzalez Morrison (CT) 
Borski Gordon Mrazek 
Bosco Gray (IL) Murphy 
Boucher Gray (PA) Nagle 
Boxer Green Neal 
Brennan Guarini Nowak 
Brown (CA) Hall (OH) Oakar 
Bruce Hamilton Oberstar 
Bryant Hawkins Obey 
Bustamante Hayes (IL) Olin 
Campbell Hayes (LA) Owens (NY) 
Cardin Hefner Owens (UT) 
Carper Hertel Panetta 
Carr Hochbrueckner Pease 
Clarke Hoyer Pelosi 
Clay Hubbard Penny 
Coelho Hughes Pepper 
Collins Jacobs Perkins 
Conte Jeffords Pickle 
Conyers Johnson (SD) Porter 
Coughlin Jones (NC) Price 
Coyne Jontz Rangel 
Crockett Kanjorski Richardson 
DeFazio Kaptur Ridge 
Dellums Kastenmeier Rodino 
Dicks Kennedy Roe 
Dixon Kennelly Rostenkowski 
Donnelly Kildee Roybal 
Dorgan (ND) Kleczka Russo 
Dowdy Kolter Sabo 
Downey Kostmayer Savage 
Durbin LaFalce Sawyer 
Dwyer Lantos Scheuer 
Dymally Leach (1A) Schneider 
Early Lehman (CA) Schroeder 
Eckart Lehman (FL) Schumer 
Edwards(CA) Leland Sharp 
Espy Levin (MI) Sikorski 
Evans Levine (CA) Skaggs 
Fascell Lewis (GA) Slaughter (NY) 


Smith (FL) 
Smith (IA) 
Solarz 


Broomfield 
Brown (CO) 
Buechner 
Bunning 
Burton 

Byron 
Callahan 
Chandler 
Chapman 
Chappell 
Cheney 
Clement 
Clinger 

Coats 

Coble 
Coleman (MO) 
Coleman (TX) 


Dannemeyer 
Darden 
Daub 

Davis (IL) 
Davis (MI) 
Derrick 
DeWine 
Dickinson 
DioGuardi 
Dornan (CA) 
Dreier 


Hall (TX) 
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Torres Waxman 
Torricelli Weiss 
Towns Wheat 
Traficant Whitten 
Traxler Williams 
Udall Wise 
Vento Wolpe 
Visclosky Wyden 
Walgren Yatron 
Watkins 

NOES—205 
Harris Pickett 
Hastert Pursell 
Hatcher Quillen 
Hefley Ravenel 
Henry Regula 
Herger Rhodes 
Hiler Rinaldo 
Holloway Ritter 
Hopkins Roberts 
Horton Robinson 
Houghton Rogers 
Huckaby Roth 
Hunter Roukema 
Hutto Rowland (CT) 
Hyde Rowland (GA) 
Inhofe Saiki 
Ireland Saxton 
Jenkins Schaefer 
Johnson (CT) Schuette 
Kasich Schulze 
Kemp Sensenbrenner 
Kolbe Shaw 
Konnyu Shays 
Kyl Shumway 
Lagomarsino Shuster 
Lancaster Sisisky 
Latta Skeen 
Leath (TX) Skelton 
Lent Slattery 
Lewis (FL) Slaughter (VA) 
Lightfoot Smith (NE) 
Lipinski Smith (NJ) 
Livingston Smith (TX) 
Lloyd Smith, Denny 
Lott (OR) 
Lowery (CA) Smith, Robert 
Lujan (NH) 
Lukens, Donald Smith, Robert 
Madigan (OR) 
Marlenee Snowe 
Martin (IL) Solomon 
Martin (NY) Spence 
McCandless Stangeland 
McCollum Stenholm 
McCurdy Stratton 
McDade Stump 
McEwen Sundquist 
McGrath Sweeney 
McMillan (NC) Swindall 
Meyers Tallon 
Michel Tauke 
Miller (OH) Tauzin 
Miller (WA) Taylor 
Molinari Thomas (CA) 
Mollohan Thomas (GA) 
Montgomery Upton 
Moorhead Valentine 
Morrison (WA) Vander Jagt 
Murtha Vucanovich 
Myers Walker 
Natcher Weber 
Nelson Weldon 
Nichols Whittaker 
Nielson Wilson 
Ortiz Wolf 
Oxley Wylie 
Packard Young (AK) 
Parris Young (FL) 


Hammerschmidt Pashayan 


Hansen 


Patterson 


NOT VOTING—29 


Emerson Petri 


Gradison Rahall 
Jones (TN) Ray 
Lewis (CA) Rose 
Lungren Stallings 
Mack Stokes 
Manton Volkmer 
McCrery Wortley 
Mica Yates 
Moody 
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The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Rahall for, with Mr. Craig against. 

Mr. Stokes for, with Mr. Petri against. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
Gray of Illinois). It is now in order to 
debate the subject matter of testing of 
nuclear weapons. 

Pursuant to the rule, the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. AsrI dl will be 
recognized for 15 minutes and the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. DICKIN- 
son] will be recognized for 15 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Wisconsin, or his designee, the 
gentlewoman from Colorado [Mrs. 
SCHROEDER]. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield as much time as he may use to 
the distinguished primary author of 
the amendment, the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. GEPHARDT]. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Chairman, we 
meet today to challenge the Soviet 
Union to stop nuclear testing. 

Over the last several years, we have 
all watched and listened to Mikhail 
Gorbachev speaking in different tones, 
with remarkable sensitivity to West- 
ern public opinion. And we have all 
asked ourselves if he can follow his 
words with actions. 

For myself, I have decided that it 
does us no good to guess on this. 
Indeed, our national security cannot 
allow us to guess when it comes to nu- 
clear forces. Rather, we need to seri- 
ously test the Soviets in a determined 
way to see if they are serious about 
ending the state of confrontation of 
the past and moving toward genuine 
progress. 

That is why I support the INF 
Treaty, and I wish the President well 
in the forthcoming summit. I know 
there are some who have asked if this 
amendment could do any damage to 
United States-Soviet negotiations. I 
want to answer that concen head on: 
This amendment will not detract from 
any present or future negotiations. We 
all hope for and anticipate successful 
negotiations. In fact, the amendment 
contemplates those negotiations and is 
terminated if supplanted by an agree- 
ment, accord, or treaty on nuclear 
testing. But at the same time, we 
cannot fail to act while we are waiting. 

The amendment before us today 
limits U.S. nuclear testing for 1 year, if 
and only if, the Soviets halt their nu- 
clear testing and agree to strict verifi- 
cation that includes in-country moni- 
toring. It is intended to take a careful 
measure of Soviet intentions and ac- 
tions. And if the Soviets were to cheat, 
we would know it immediately. 

Let us be clear as we consider this 
bill that American nuclear forces are 
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second to none. Our forces are superi- 
or. Period. 

But let us also take notice that the 
Soviets are catching up. That is why 
we want to stop their nuclear testing 
program. It is imperative to impose 
real constraints on the development of 
new Soviet strategic warheads. The 
greatest threat to our security comes 
from future development of new and 
more accurate weapons by the Soviet 
Union. Let us freeze them in place. 

Let us also remember that it was the 
Soviet Union that stopped nuclear 
testing for 18 months from 1985 to 
1987. Regrettably, the Reagan admin- 
istration refused the Soviet offer to 
join that moratorium. Now, both coun- 
tries have engaged in a renewed round 
of nuclear testing. A new arms race 
has begun with the Soviets conducting 
many more nuclear tests than have 
we. Since 1987, the Soviets have con- 
ducted 28 tests to our 16 tests. It does 
not take a nuclear scientist to see 
what is happening. 

Three times in the last 2 years the 
House has passed this proposal to 
limit nuclear testing to 1 kiloton. The 
reason that a bipartisan majority has 
taken this step is simple and clear: a 
mutual, reciprocal, verifiable limit on 
nuclear weapons tests is in our nation- 
al interest. 

Twenty-five years ago, President 
John F. Kennedy had it right when he 
said: 


In today's world, a nation’s security does 
not always increase as its arms increase 
when its adversary is doing the same, and 
unlimited competition in the testing and de- 
velopment of new types of destructive nucle- 
ar weapons will not make the world safer 
for either side. 


I regret that we have done so little 
during the last 25 years, but I believe 
that our children have a right to 
expect better of us during the rest of 
this century. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. BROOMFIELD] is 
the designee of the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Dickrnson]. The Chair 
recognizes the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. BROOMFIELD], for 15 minutes 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Chairman, at this very moment 
the United States and the Soviet Union 
are engaged in the nuclear testing talks 
in Geneva. So what is the House doing 
as we negotiate in Geneva? Bringing up 
resolution which undercuts our Presi- 
dent and Ambassador Kampelman and 
our Geneva negotiators on nuclear test- 
ing, forcing an unnegotiated, unverifi- 
able nuclear testing moratorium on our 
Nation. 

As a House observer to the Geneva 
talks, I can personally assure my col- 
leagues that the United States is ac- 
tively pursuing discussions on nuclear 
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testing. In particular, the President 
has instructed our negotiators to 
pursue a testing agreement which 
would improve the verification provi- 
sions of the Threshold Test Ban 
Treaty and Peaceful Nuclear Explo- 
sions Treaty. 

In this regard, the President has 
proposed direct, on site measurements 
of United States and Soviet nuclear 
weapon tests and invited Soviet ex- 
perts to come to the United States nu- 
clear test site. 

As a result, in January of this year, 
nuclear experts from both countries 
visited the others’ nuclear test sites to 
gain familiarity with site operations. 
Both countries are now preparing 
joint verification experiments to be 
conducted this summer. 

Furthermore, United States and 
Soviet technical experts continue to 
meet in Geneva for discussions on a 
broad range of issues related to nucle- 
ar testing—a direct result of specific 
instructions by the President. 

The security of the United States 
and its allies continues to depend upon 
a credible nuclear deterrent and nucle- 
ar testing at realistic kiloton levels 
plays an essential role in insuring such 
a deterrent. 

The Congress always has insisted on 
the strongest testing requirements for 
the safety and effectiveness of our 
non-nuclear systems, such as the space 
shuttle. It simply doesn’t make any 
sense to then turn around and argue 
that we should eliminate realistic test- 
ing for our nuclear systems. This 
would create uncertainty about the 
safety and reliability of nuclear sys- 
tems upon which the security of the 
United States and our allies will rely 
for the foreseeable future. 

In this regard, the Director of the 
Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, William Burns, has written to 
me stating that: 

While we continue to depend on our nu- 
clear deterrent for our security and that of 
our friends and allies, we must ensure that 
nuclear weapons are safe, reliable, effective, 
and survivable—in other words, that our de- 
terrent is credible. This requires continued 
nuclear testing. 

A premature and unilateral limitation, 
such as the 1 kiloton limit proposed by Con- 
gressman Gephardt, placed on the U.S. Nu- 
clear Testing Program would seriously un- 
dermine our ability to assure a credible de- 
terrent. Furthermore, it would totally un- 
dercut our current negotiations with the So- 
viets. 

As ranking member on the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee and as a 
House arms control observer you are 
aware that the nuclear testing talks 
have been underway for some time 
now in Geneva. We have been success- 
ful in getting the Soviets to agree to 
step-by-step negotiations on nuclear 
testing, and, as a necessary first step, 
we and the Soviets have agreed to ne- 
gotiate effective verification measures 
for the Threshold Test Ban Treaty 
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[TTBT], limiting tests to 150 kilotons, 
and the Peaceful Nuclear Explosions 
Treaty [PNET]. The President has 
made clear that the negotiations of ef- 
fective verification measures is the key 
to ratification of these two treaties, 
and we are making good progress in 
these negotiations. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to em- 
phasize that nuclear testing talks are 
now underway in Geneva. To date we 
have been successful at these talks. 
The negotation of effective verifica- 
tion measures is the key to ratification 
of these treaties, and we are making 
good progress in these negotiations. 
Let’s not undercut this progress. The 
Gephardt amendment seriously under- 
mines our national security and com- 
plicates our diplomatic efforts in 
Geneva. 

I therefore urge my colleagues to 
oppose the Gephardt amendment. 
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Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield such time as he may consume 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. WALKER]. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman from Michigan 
for yielding, and I certainly congratu- 
late him for his statement and what 
he has said about what this adminis- 
tration has accomplished in terms of 
arms control talks. 

I did want to make a point with the 
gentleman from Missouri (Mr. GEP- 
HARDT] and I am sorry that the gentle- 
man from Missouri did not yield to 
me, but it does somewhat undermine 
my confidence in the ability of this 
body to work in the best interests of 
the country when in one breath the 
gentleman from Missouri could both 
praise Soviet nuclear policy and con- 
demn our own administration, as he 
did in his statement. It is absolutely 
unbelievable to me that that is the 
premise from which we start in some 
of these deliberations. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 2 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. FASCELL] 
the chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chariman, I 
thank the gentlewoman from Colora- 
do for yielding time to me. Let me say 
that I rise in strong support of the 
amendment and just as vigorously 
against the substitute. 

For the past 2 years, the House De- 
fense authorization. bills have included 
language prohibiting the expenditure 
of funds for nuclear tests explosions 
above 1 kiloton unless the President 
certifies to the Congress that: First, 
the Soviets have tested above 1 kilo- 
ton; or second, they have refused to 
accept intrusive verification measures. 
The House also approved this lan- 
guage in the fiscal year 1987 supple- 
mental appropriations bill. 
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These achievements were an out- 
growth of legislation (H.J. Res. 3), ini- 
tiated by the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs and passed by the 
House of Representatives in 1986, 
which urged the administration to 
seek ratification of the Threshold Test 
Ban Treaty [TTBT] and the Peaceful 
Nuclear Explosions Treaty [PNET] 
and to resume negotiations on a com- 
prehensive test ban treaty. 

We are pleased that the administra- 
tion is implementing the spirit of the 
resolution through nuclear testing ne- 
gotiations begun with the Soviet 
Union last November. At this time, 
these negotiations are centered on im- 
proving the verification provisions of 
the TTBT and the PNET. 

By supporting this amendment 
today—as we have several times in the 
past—the Congress would again be on 
record in support of focusing United 
States-Soviet negotiations, not just on 
existing treaties, but on a lower 
threshold test ban treaty. 

A bipartisan majority in the Con- 
gress firmly supports an end to the 
arms race fueled by unlimited continu- 
ation of nuclear testing. By continuing 
to add new nuclear weapons to our ar- 
senals through testing, both the 
United States and the Soviet Union, 
unwittingly cancel out the effective- 
ness reductions might make in their 
nuclear arsenals. We are saying what 
every President since Eisenhower has 
been saying: We must put an end to 
this escalation through a mutual, veri- 
fiable and comprehensive test ban. 

Our efforts should be directed 
toward constraining Soviet testing and 
development of new strategic war- 
heads that could threaten our securi- 
ty. The Gephardt amendment does 
this. 

If the soviets choose to resume their 
testing or if they refuse in-country 
monitoring arrangements, funds are 
immediately released for the resump- 
tion of U.S. testing. 

This amendment reflects a grave 
concern on the part of the American 
people and the world community that 
something needs to be done to stop 
the proliferation of nuclear weapons 
and the nuclear arms race between the 
superpowers. The Gephardt amend- 
ment is an attempt to move us toward 
that goal. 

I urge my colleagues to support the 
Gephardt amendment. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 2 minutes to the gentlewoman 
from Nevada [Mrs. Vucanovicu]. 

Mrs. VUCANOVICH. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in support of nuclear testing by 
the United States. As long as we 
depend upon the nuclear deterrent for 
security, there remains the need to 
test. This is the only reliable method 
to verify that the weapons work as de- 
signed. The national security of the 
United States and continued deter- 
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rence thus depend on continued nucle- 
ar testing. 

Testing of nuclear weapons is neces- 
sary to ensure the safety, security, re- 
liability, survivability, and effective- 
ness of these weapons. Under the 
Threshold Test Ban Treaty, nuclear 
tests are currently limited to a maxi- 
mum of 150 kilotons. According to the 
Department of Energy, that yield is 
the minimum level at which a nuclear 
device can be adequately tested. It is 
being suggested today that 1 kiloton is 
adequate to conduct all necessary 
tests. This is simply not true. No sig- 
nificant tests can occur at 1 kiloton or 
through supercomputer simulation. In 
fact, tests under 1 kiloton are so mini- 
mal that if this level is adopted, virtu- 
ally the majority of activities at the 
Nevada test site would shutdown. The 
Nevada test site, which is one of the 
largest employers in my district, gen- 
erates millions of dollars to the econo- 
my of Nevada and plays a critical part 
in the national security of the United 
States. 

The Gephardt amendment is an- 
other attempt to force arms control 
legislation onto the administration. 
This amendment bears no relationship 
to the reality of progress made in arms 
control negotiations by the adminis- 
tration and, in fact, undermines such 
negotiations. These testing restric- 
tions, however, will not eliminate one 
nuclear weapon. There is no reason to 
doubt the administration’s commit- 
ment to arms control. This administra- 
tion has signed an INF agreement; is 
negotiating a START agreement 
which may be signed this year; and is 
involved in complex negotiations on 
nuclear testing. 

I support continued nuclear testing 
at the Nevada test site. I believe it is 
crucial that the United States test 
future weapons systems and ensure 
that our current nuclear deterrent 
system is reliable and safe. Nuclear 
weapons are the cornerstone of our 
nuclear deterrent and will remain so 
as long as the Soviets maintain their 
current superiority in conventional 
weapons. Therefore, I urge my col- 
leagues to vote against the Gephardt 
amendment. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 4 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Downey], one of the coauthors of the 
amendment. 

Mr. DOWNEY of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, 25 years ago this year John 
Kennedy sent Averell Harriman to 
Moscow to negotiate a partial test ban. 
It was his proudest achievement. The 
people who were opposed to the par- 
tial test ban cited many of the same 
reasons we hear today as to why we 
cannot have a complete test ban. They 
said that there would be no way to 
really know if the arsenal was secure if 
we could not test in the atmosphere, 
that it would somehow inhibit weap- 
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ons development. Because we could 
not agree with the Soviets on the 
number of on-site inspections we lost 
the opportunity 25 years ago today to 
prevent all nuclear weapons test from 
the planet Earth. Imagine how differ- 
ent the world would be without 
MIRV’s, without the ability to strike 
one side or the other first? 

Today we face different concerns. 
The opponents of this suggest, as they 
do normally, that if we somehow at- 
tempt to do this we will be undercut- 
ting our negotiators. This administra- 
tion is not interested in a comprehen- 
sive test ban, they have said so over 
and over again. 

To suggest that somehow things are 
going to change now in Geneva I think 
is very far from reality. 

Second, for those of us who believe 
strongly that this is in our national in- 
terests, forget the idea for a moment 
that somehow our arsenal is affected 
one way or the other because both ar- 
senals are affected equally if we do not 
test and the Russians do not test. 
Both sides lose confidence in their sys- 
tems that they will work, but the one 
thing we can have, the one item that 
is most persuasive is that the United 
States and the Soviet Union can use as 
a club in the rest of the world the po- 
sition that they have stopped testing 
and they do not want to see other na- 
tions test nuclear weapons. 

If my colleagues are interested in 
preventing Mu’ammar Qadhafi or the 
Ayatollah from having nuclear weap- 
ons the best way that can happen is to 
end and prohibit testing in the United 
States and in the Soviet Union. We 
will sacrifice nothing for that and we 
will gain a great deal. 

Let me turn to the issues that have 
also been raised in the past against 
this. One that cannot be verified. 
Today in Nevada Soviet scientists as 
part of a Natural Resources Defense 
Council agreement are going to listen 
with seismometers to the testing of 
nuclear explosions, chemical explo- 
sions, in the Nevada desert. They have 
done the same things for the United 
States scientists in the Soviet Union 
last September. 

We can monitor the very lowest level 
of testing. We have complete confi- 
dence whether they are testing and 
they have complete confidence of 
whether we would be testing. So the 
question of verification is no longer ac- 
ceptable. 

Second, the argument that somehow 
our arsenal is degraded by this whole 
process, that we will lose confidence in 
the ability of our nuclear weapons to 
work or be safe. This argument might 
have some merit if any number of 
tests in the past were dedicated to 
these concerns. The vast majority of 
nuclear weapons tests have nothing to 
do with safety, have nothing to do 
with reliability. They have to do with 
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the testing and the effectiveness of 
new designs. For those of my col- 
leagues who believe that we need ever 
more sophisticated nuclear weapons, 
clearly they are not going to support 
this amendment because they will 
want to see the arms race continue. 

If, however, my colleagues are satis- 
fied with the 10,000 nuclear weapons 
that we have and the roughly 10,000 
nuclear weapons that the Soviets have 
they will be able to support this test 
ban with the reality and the under- 
standing that the Russians cannot 
cheat, that we can place enormous 
pressure on other nations around the 
world to forgo their testing and begin 
the process of drawing down not only 
nuclear weapons but the dangerous 
technology that surrounds it. 

Please support the Gephardt amend- 
ment. 
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Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 1 minute to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Dornan]. 

Mr. DORNAN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, does the prior speaker, the 
gentleman from New York, really be- 
lieve that the United States of Amer- 
ica and the other nations of the free 
world are the ones who want the arms 
race to continue? Does he really be- 
lieve that? That is preposterous. 

Earlier in his remarks, he quoted 
John F. Kennedy. It was John F. Ken- 
nedy a quarter century ago and some 
months who said, “I will never trust 
those SOB’s”; again, the words not the 
initials. 

He was talking about the Soviets set- 
ting off a 60-megaton blast, the largest 
in the history of the world. We have 
never even come close th that. That is 
60 times a thousand kilotons. The Big 
Boy bomb or the Fat Boy at Hiroshi- 
ma was 20 kilotons. 

What this truly is is the moratorium 
revisited, the moratorium almost. Here 
we have Congressmen pitting them- 
selves against Ph.D.’s. The retired 
Ph.D., the head of Los Alamos, Dr. 
Donald Kerr, said that you cannot, 
repeat cannot, test the reliability of 
our weapons with a tiny 1-kiloton 
blast. 

Vote against this moratorium, 
almost, and give the President the de- 
cency that we gave him when he went 
to Reykjavik, and we will go through 
that dance in a few months, I guess. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. LacomarsIno]. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Chair- 
man, I oppose the nuclear testing limi- 
tation amendment offered by Con- 
gressman GEPHARDT to the Defense au- 
thorization bill because this attempt 
to legislate arms control is based on 
faulty assumptions and does not serve 
the best interest of our Nation. 

In reality, a 1-kiloton threshold on 
nuclear tests has the same results as a 
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testing moratorium. The process for 
certifying the weapons that need certi- 
fication cannot be satisfactorily done 
under a 10-kiloton threshold let alone 
a 1 kiloton. Furthermore, a 1-kiloton 
limit is very difficult to verify and 
could easily be confused with a seismic 
disturbance. In essence, there is no 
real difference between a moratorium, 
a 1-kiloton limit or a 10-kiloton limit. 

Legislating a moratorium on nuclear 
testing through restricting funds is a 
no-lose proposition for Moscow. Such 
action would condone Soviet violations 
of existing testing agreements, con- 
strain U.S. modernization efforts, hurt 
other arms control initiatives, and 
dangerously damages the United 
States strategic deterrent and strate- 
gic stability. The Soviet Union, mean- 
while, continues with its nuclear test- 
ing program. 

The underlying need for nuclear 
testing is credibility. We need to make 
sure that our weapons work the way 
they are supposed to. Because deter- 
rence is based on the premise that the 
United States will respond in kind if 
attacked, the potential foe must have 
no doubts that our nuclear forces are 
credible—that they will work as adver- 
tised. In addition, these weapons must 
be reliable, modern, survivable, and 
secure. Uncertainly in any of these 
four aspects leads to instability. 

The experts have confirmed that no 
significant tests can occur at 1 kiloton 
or through supercomputer simula- 
tions. According to the Los Alamos Na- 
tional Laboratories, a global leader in 
nuclear weapons design, it is * * un- 
questionably technically more difficult 
to certify weapons tested only at par- 
tial yield.* * It is impossible to cer- 
tify them at 1 kiloton. The Director of 
Los Alamos has said that it is possible 
in cases of testing at reduced yields to 
make mistakes that are catastrophic, 
involving total failure rather than im- 
precise prediction of the higher yield. 
We must avoid such situations. I have 
noted that some of my colleagues have 
referred to the statements of famous 
scientists in an effort to justify fur- 
ther testing limitations. However, 
those scientists and engineers who de- 
signed and built our nuclear weapons 
are not as glib. They know the weap- 
ons and they feel responsible. That is 
why the scientists and engineers di- 
rectly involved with the weapons are 
some of the strongest advocates 
against further limitations. If we trust 
them to design and build them, we 
should listen to their expert advice. 

There are five primary reasons why 
the United States needs to test: 

RELIABILITY AND MAINTENANCE 

The confidence in the reliability of 
nuclear weapons decreases the longer 
they are stored. There are several in- 
stances when we discovered reliability 
problems and had to rely upon tests to 
find the solution. An example of this 
was the problem with the Polaris bal- 
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listic missiles that armed U.S. subma- 
rines in the 1950’s and 1960's. Without 
the use of testing to discover the prob- 
lem and then resolve it, we would have 
been relying on “duds” for deterrence. 
So long as we do not have a strategic 
defense and must rely on mutual un- 
clear annihilation for deterrence, we 
must continue testing to ensure the 
credibility of that deterrence. 
MODERNIZATION 

Several of our current programs, 
necessary to maintain the nuclear bal- 
ance, would be affected by a testing 
ban or 1-kiloton limit. The Trident II 
warhead testing could not be complet- 
ed and progress on the small ICBM 
and the short-range attack missile up- 
grade [SRAM II], all of which enjoy 
broad support in the Congress, would 
be highly problematical since MX war- 
head design modifications could not be 
validated. As the Soviets continue to 
disregard arms control agreements and 
illegally field new weapons like the 
SS-24 and SS-25, we need to meet 
these new threats. Further limiting of 
nuclear tests would jeopardize our 
ability to meet America’s new security 
needs. This moratorium would pre- 
clude the development of advanced 
concepts, thus eliminating the capabil- 
ity to avoid technological surprise and 
options for responding to an evolving 
Soviet military threat. Soviet nonnu- 
clear developments, which would not 
be constrained even if they were to 
comply fully with a test ban, can 
affect our deterrent capability. 

SURVIVABILITY 

Because of the hostile environment 
in which nuclear weapons are expect- 
ed to operate, tests must be conducted 
to ensure that they can survive such 
things as enhanced radiation, electro- 
magnetic pulse [EMP] and shock 
waves. 

SAFETY AND SECURITY 

We must ensure that our nuclear 
weapons are safe to handle and secure 
from either premature detonation or 
theft. In my opinion, there is a greater 
danger here, than in deliberate nucle- 
ar exchanges by the superpowers. 
Only one-third of our stockpiled weap- 
ons have the most modern safety and 
security features. Incorporating such 
features, which are integral to the 
warhead, requires new warhead de- 
signs and actual testing to ensure that 
weapon yield and reliability are not 
degraded. Congress rightly insists on 
the most stringent testing require- 
ments for safety and effectiveness of 
our nonnuclear systems. I cannot be- 
lieve that some of the very same Mem- 
bers who have argued so eloquently in 
favor of more testing and restrictions 
on systems like the Bradley fighting 
vehicle are unwilling to apply those 
same kinds of safety requirements on 
nuclear weapons. It does not make any 
sense to have lesser standards for the 
nuclear systems upon which the 
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United States and our allies must rely 
for the foreseeable future. We certain- 
ly owe that to the service people work- 
ing around these systems and the 
American people living near them. 
REDUCTIONS IN NUCLEAR STOCKPILE 

Contrary to the assertions of some, 
the U.S. Nuclear Weapons Testing 
Program has not led to an even larger 
stockpile. Thanks to the innovations 
and improvements made possible by 
testing, we have been able to introduce 
newer, safer, and more effective sys- 
tems while actually significantly re- 
ducing the numbers of weapons in our 
nuclear arsenal from what we had 20 
years ago. The number of weapons in 
the U.S. nuclear stockpile was about 
one-third higher in 1967 than it is 
today. Testing has continued to reduce 
warhead stocks—we have less nuclear 
weapons today than we did during the 
Carter administration. Testing has al- 
lowed us to retain credibility while re- 
ducing the number of nuclear weapons 
we have. 

The nuclear testing issue cannot be 
viewed independently, as if it were ina 
vacuum. The Soviets have tried to 
present it this way by ignoring its rela- 
tionship to other arms control issues. 
Nuclear test bans are directly tied to 
arms control measures, they are not 
arms control. Not one nuclear, chemi- 
cal, or conventional weapon would be 
eliminated or reduced by a test ban. In 
reality, a test ban is a form of unilater- 
al disarmament, or nuclear freeze. 
Until we are able to further limit or 
reduce our nuclear arsenals in an equi- 
table and verifiable fashion, nuclear 
testing bans are detrimental to our na- 
tional security. 

Our negotiators in Geneva are op- 
posed to these attempts to legislate 
arms control. The Gephardt amend- 
ment undermines them, including the 
nuclear testing meetings between the 
United States and the U.S.S.R. The 
Soviets have blatantly violated many 
arms control agreements including the 
limited test ban treaty. By unilaterally 
adopting a testing moratorium, we are 
rewarding them for cheating and are 
sending the signal that it is OK for 
the Soviets not to adhere to the agree- 
ments they have signed. Such a pos- 
ture puts our negotiators in a very dif- 
ficult position and could seriously 
jeopardize our ability to reach any eq- 
uitable arms control agreements in the 
future. As you know, the United 
States and the Soviet Union are get- 
ting much closer to an arms control 
agreement. Why ruin these recent, 
positive initiatives? 

The key to success with the limited 
testing bans and a future comprehen- 
sive ban is progress in other arms con- 
trol issues and an improvement in veri- 
fication guarantees. The United States 
has always taken the lead in proposing 
verification measures. Most recently, 
President Reagan invited the Soviets 
to monitor a United States test and 
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evaluate the use of the new corrtex 
hydrodynamic measurement system. 
The President also indicated that if 
the Soviets were willing to join us in 
an agreement for effective verification 
including the use of corrtex, we would 
be prepared to move forward on fur- 
ther testing bans. I clearly remember 
what happened the last time we had 
an unverifiable ban in the 1960's, the 
Soviets unilaterally, without warning, 
broke out with a massive testing 
series. This extensive series of Soviet 
tests obviously required many months 
of secret preparation, all conducted 
while the United States faithfully 
honored the moratorium. I urge my 
colleagues to remember the words of 
President Kennedy in 1962. He said, 

We know enough now about broken nego- 
tiations, and the advantages gained from a 
long-test series never to offer again an unin- 
spected moratorium. 

Based on the Soviet track record of 
violating signed agreements, we must 
have credible, equitable verification 
methods. This amendment does not 
provide any. 

I am committed to making sure that 
our national security comes first. I 
have consistently supported efforts to 
make mutually beneficial progress in 
nuclear testing and arms control 
issues. This amendment is based on 
faulty assumptions and does not fulfill 
our national security objectives. This 
could adversely affect the current, 
heightened arms control negotiations. 
Recently, there has been much posi- 
tive progress in arms control. This 
amendment will not enhance our nego- 
tiations, it will undermine them. With 
the Moscow summit just around the 
corner, I do not believe we should be 
legislating ineffective, damaging arms 
control measures. In fact, this amend- 
ment positively addresses more of the 
Soviet’s needs than our own. I strongly 
urge my colleagues to review the facts 
and oppose the Gephardt nuclear test- 
ing limitations amendment. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 3 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
MARKEY], one of the coauthors of the 
amendment. 

Mr. MARKEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment, and I 
unfortunately, once again, have to 
take up the time to correct the gentle- 
man from California who was just in 
the well who continues to misrepre- 
sent President Kennedy’s views and 
the nuclear testing issue. 

President Kennedy did make some 
comments about the uninspected mor- 
atorium which President Eisenhower 
abided by from 1958 through 1961, but 
President Kennedy’s problems with 
that was that there was no verifica- 
tion, and he did not believe in an 
agreement with the Soviet Union that 
did not have verification on the part 
of the United States and the Soviet 
Union. So when the French Govern- 
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ment broke out of that uninspected, 
unagreed to treaty, the Soviets then 
broke out, and then we broke out, but 
there was no verification, but what 
President Kennedy did say was we do 
need verifiable agreements beginning 
with the atmospheric ban on nuclear 
tests that can reduce and eliminate 
the need for nuclear weapons on both 
sides. 

We are going to hear from this side 
that somehow or other what we are 
doing is interfering with the INF talks, 
but somehow or other, those talks in 
Geneva have produced an agreement, 
somehow or other they continue to be 
able to talk about nuclear testing in 
Geneva. What they are talking about 
is a threshold test ban treaty that is a 
150-kiloton limit, an agreement that 
was in fact agreed to 14 years ago. 
That is like bringing our Frankie Ava- 
lons and spinning them out here as 
golden oldies. 

It is time for us to move on to the 
new issues. We can work out the minor 
details on the threshold agreement, 
but the real sentiment of this adminis- 
tration on nuclear testing was, in fact, 
made very clear by Dr. Robert Barker, 
who served as the administration’s nu- 
clear testing negotiator until just a 
couple of months ago. 

Let me quote Dr. Barker. He said, 
“Nuclear weapons testing is never 
going to be done and neither we nor 
the Soviets, in my view, are ever going 
to be finished.” That is the real view. 
That is the guts of the issue. We have 
got to test for star wars. We have got 
to test for MX and Trident II and 
every other new weapons system in- 
cluding the x ray lasers and the hyper- 
velocity pellets and all the rest of the 
new weapons systems. 

Unfortunately, that is not very 
smart, because the Soviets simulta- 
neously will be free to improve their 
yield-to-weight ratios in their war- 
heads, to develop earth-penetrating 
weapons to target out command and 
control centers, MIRV warheads, to 
target mobile MX and midget weap- 
ons, and we will be made less safe and, 
unfortunately, the Soviets will exploit 
that opportunity. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman 
from Utah [Mr. HANSEN]. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. Chairman, it has 
been a very interesting debate. I think 
people ought to go to Nevada and see 
testing actually being done. I think 
they would have their eyes opened 
somewhat to see what they are really 
testing when testing above ground, 
and now they are testing below 
ground, you see, to see the importance 
we have in testing our warheads, and 
that these are things that really work 
regarding reliability, regarding they go 
off when they are supposed to go off 
and do not go off when they are not 
supposed to go off. 
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We have heard it stated on this floor 
that we have got thousands and thou- 
sands of warheads. I think people 
should realize, and I call that the 
Enola Gay syndrome, when the old B- 
29 took the first warheads over Japan 
and let those go, we do not use that 
kind anymore. 

Every time we talk about a new type 
of weapon system, we talk about a new 
type of warhead, new type of weapon 
system that works and can be effec- 
tive, and I have heard it said that they 
can kill us 10 times over, and we can 
kill them 10 times over. 

A lot of us in the West have weapons 
in our basements, and at one time I 
had a .22, and I had in my basement 
enough .22 shells to kill everybody on 
my block 10 times over, but I sold the 
.22 and got a 30/30, so I needed new 
shells, and then I needed something 
else, so I sold the 30/30 and got a 30/ 
06, so I needed something else, and we 
are looking at the new Stealth 
bomber, new weapons systems, new 
cruise missiles, and every time we 
come up with those, we need a new 
weapons system. 

We do not know if they will work, 
and it seems to me the longer I am in 
this group the more we find out that 
the name of the military is testing, 
and it does not make sense for us to 
curtail ourselves, to shackle ourselves 
and put leg braces on by not allowing 
this to go through. 

Let me make one more point. Those 
of the Members who are talking about 
the small ICBM, that will be an issue 
we are going to be talking about on 
this floor in a little while, and I think 
Members had better give some serious 
thought if they go along with the 
Gephardt amendment, they have 
probably curtailed the small ICBM. 
Think seriously about that. All the 
systems coming on you have curtailed, 
stopped them, tantamount to ending 
testing, if Members go along with the 
amendment. 
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Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield myself my remaining 1 minute. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge my colleagues 
to suppport the Gephardt-Schroeder- 
Markey-Downy nuclear testing limita- 
tion amendment and oppose the 
Broomfield substitute. Over the last 2 
years the House has voted three times 
to adopt the amendment. Now, more 
than ever, we need to reiterate House 
support for nuclear testing. 

While the administration has 
claimed that it is making progress on 
strategic arms reduction talks with the 
Soviet Union we must remember that 
the administration’s past record on 
arms control has been abysmal. The 
highlights, if you can call them that, 
seem to be a case study on how to de- 
stabilize the strategic balance between 
the two superpowers. During the 
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Reagan years the administration has: 
Violated the sublimits of the SALT II 
Treaty, attempted to reinterpret the 
ABM Treaty, developed an antisatel- 
lite system and, most importantly to 
this debate, has been the first adminis- 
tration since the Eisenhower Presiden- 
cy to oppose a verifiable ban on nucle- 
ar testing. 

The objections the administration 
have made on a nuclear test ban have 
been rebuffed time and time again. We 
have answered the administration's 
questions on verification, reliability, 
safety, and the effects of a ban on the 
President’s strategic modernization 
program. By voting for this amend- 
ment, we would reaffirm that a verifia- 
ble nuclear test ban would be in the 
best interest of the United States. 

A nuclear test ban would prevent the 
Soviet Union from catching up to 
United States on our lead in warhead 
development. A ban would also pre- 
vent the development of new, destabi- 
lizing strategic weapons systems on 
both sides. This would help stabilize 
the strategic balance and bolster the 
climate in which the two superpowers 
could come to an agreement on a stra- 
tegic arms reduction treaty. 

The substitute being offered by my 
distinguished colleague Mr. Broom- 
FIELD merely pats the President on the 
back for seeking to renegotiate the 
verification provisions of the 14-year- 
old Threshold Test Ban Treaty. We 
should instead focus on moving toward 
a true test ban on nuclear weapons 
testing. We have to send a clear signal 
to the administration that the House, 
supported by the will of the American 
people want a nuclear test ban. Sup- 
port of the Gephardt-Schroeder- 
Markey-Downey nuclear testing limi- 
tation amendment would accomplish 
this. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield my remaining 1 minute to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Kasicu]. 

Mr. KASICH. Mr. Chairman, make 
no mistake, President Kennedy criti- 
cized strongly the Soviet Union for 
“callously breaking the moratorium,” 
which we had been abiding by. Let us 
have no confusion on that. 

But let me point out the April 29 
Shultz-Shevardnadze statement which 
indicates we are making a step-by-step 
effort to try to resolve the problem of 
nuclear testing, and also the Septem- 
ber 17, 1987, United States-Soviet joint 
statement that would take us along 
toward effective verification to ratify 
the two treaties and “proceed to nego- 
tiating further intermediate limita- 
tions on nuclear testing leading to the 
ultimate objective of complete cessa- 
tion.” 

To be passing this now, again, and 
undercutting our negotiators who are, 
ladies and gentleman, trying to give us 
a treaty, a step-by-step treaty that 
both the United States and the Soviet 
Union are cooperating on, makes no 
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sense. It makes no sense to undercut 
our allies, and as three distinguished 
people intimately involved in this op- 
eration say, this Gephardt amendment 
would undercut our negotiators. 

It makes no sense. Let us let the ne- 
gotiators do their job. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
Gray of Illinois). All time for general 
debate has expired. 

It is now in order to consider the 
amendments relating to testing of nu- 
clear weapons printed in section 1 of 
House Report 100-579, by, and if of- 
fered by, the following Members or 
their designees, which shall be consid- 
ered in the following order only: 

(A) by Representative BROOMFIELD; 
and 

(B) by Representative GEPHARDT. 

Each amendment shall be in order 
even if amending portions of the 
amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute, as modified and as amended, al- 
ready changed by amendment. If more 
than one of said amendments is adopt- 
ed, only the last such amendment 
which is adopted shall be considered 
as finally adopted and reported back 
to the House. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. BROOMFIELD 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
under the rule, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the amendment. 

The text of the amendment is as fol- 
lows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BROOMFIELD: 
At the end of title IX of division A (page 
163, after line 6), insert the following new 
section: 


SEC. 934, SENSE OF CONGRESS IN SUPPORT OF CUR- 
RENT NUCLEAR TESTING NEGOTIA- 
TIONS. 

(a) Finpincs.—The Congress finds that 

(1) on December 8, 1987, the President 
signed the Treaty between the United 
States of America and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics on the Elimination of 
Their Intermediate Range and Shorter 
Range Missiles (the INF Treaty); 

(2) the Government of the United States 
and the Government of the Soviet Union 
are currently engaged in negotiations in 
Geneva seeking to achieve an agreement to 
reduce by 50 percent the number of the 
strategic nuclear warheads and strategic nu- 
clear delivery vehicles of each country; 

(3) the Government of the United States 
and the Government of the Soviet Union 
are also engaged in numerous other bilater- 
al and multilateral arms control negotia- 
tions, including negotiations to eliminate 
chemical weapons and negotiations to 
reduce conventional forces; and 

(4) the Government of the United States 
and the Government of the Soviet Union 
are currently engaged in the Nuclear Test- 
ing Talks in Geneva designed to establish 
effective means of verification for the al- 
ready signed Threshold Test Ban Treaty 
and the Peaceful Nuclear Explosions 
Treaty. 

(b) SENSE or ConGREss.—It is the sense of 
Congress that the Congress supports the 
current efforts by the Government of the 
United States to negotiate effective nuclear 
testing regimes with the Government of the 
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Soviet Union for the Threshold Test Ban 
Treaty and the Peaceful Nuclear Explosions 
Treaty, which could also be used to verify 
subsequent agreements concerning nuclear 
testing. 


The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. 
Under the rule, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. BROOMFIELD] will be 
recognized for 5 minutes, and a 
Member opposed will be recognized for 
5 minutes. 


The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. BROOMFIELD]. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Chairman, I am offering an 
amendment which is very straight- 
forward. It expresses strong support 
for the administration’s current negoti- 
ating efforts on nuclear testing in 
Geneva. 

At the heart of the nuclear testing 
negotiations is development of an ef- 
fective verification regime which can 
be used for current nuclear testing 
treaties such as the Threshold Test 
Ban Treaty and the Peaceful Nuclear 
Explosions Treaty, as well as any 
future nuclear testing treaties between 
the two countries. 


Just yesterday, one of our principal 
negotiators at these talks briefed 
Members of Congress on the compre- 
hensive nature of these negotiations, 
as well as the considerable progress 
which has been made to date. 


Not only are the negotiations pro- 
ceeding well in Geneva, but in January 
nuclear testing experts from both the 
United States and the Soviet Union 
visited each country’s nuclear test 
sites. 


At last week’s meeting in Moscow be- 
tween Secretary of State Shultz and 
his Soviet counterpart, both agreed to 
review an agreement to conduct a 
joint verification experiment under 
which experts from the United States 
will travel to the Soviet Union to test 
our verification methods. The Soviets 
will have a similar opportunity. These 
tests are tentatively scheduled to take 
place in July or August. 


In another important development 
at the nuclear testing talks, both coun- 
tries have tabled their own draft veri- 
fication protocols of the Threshold 
Test Ban Treaty and the Peaceful Nu- 
clear Explosions Treaty. 


These agreements were signed in 
1974 and 1976, yet have never been 
ratified by the Senate. Senate ratifica- 
tion is now very much dependent upon 
the successful negotiation of a new nu- 
clear testing verification regime. 


The Gephardt amendment would to- 
tally undermine the current negotia- 
tions in Geneva. The amendment will 
also leave us incapable of effectively 
verifying any type of nuclear testing 
limitation. 
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I would like to point out to my col- 
leagues that their vote on my amend- 
ment is very important. If you support 
my amendment, to support our nego- 
tiators in Geneva, then you shall not 
in good conscience support the Gep- 
hardt amendment which may follow. 
A vote for my amendment can only be 
construed as a vote against the Gep- 
hardt amendment. 

I urge you to vote in favor of my 
amendment and vote against the Gep- 
hardt amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Does 
any Member desire to rise in opposi- 
tion to the pending amendment? 

If not, the question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. BROOMFIELD]. 

The question was taken. 


RECORDED VOTE 
Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
I demand a recorded vote. 
A recorded vote was ordered. 
The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—ayes 399, noes 


0, not voting 32, as follows: 


[Roll No. 78] 


AYES—399 
Ackerman Cheney Fish 
Akaka Clarke Flake 
Alexander Clay Flippo 
Anderson Clement Florio 
Andrews Clinger Foglietta 
Annunzio Coats Foley 
Anthony Coble Ford (MI) 
Applegate Coelho Ford (TN) 
Archer Coleman(MO) Frank 
Armey Coleman(TX) Frenzel 
Aspin Collins Prost 
Atkins Combest Gallegly 
AuCoin Conte Gallo 
Baker Conyers Garcia 
Ballenger Cooper Gaydos 
Barnard Coughlin Gejdenson 
Bartlett Courter Gekas 
Barton Coyne Gephardt 
Bateman Crane Gibbons 
Bates Crockett Gilman 
Beilenson Dannemeyer Gingrich 
Bennett Darden Glickman 
Bentley Daub Gonzalez 
Bereuter Davis (IL) Goodling 
Berman Davis (MI) Gordon 
Bilbray DeFazio Grandy 
Bilirakis Dellums Grant 
Bliley Derrick Gray (IL) 
Boehlert DeWine Gray (PA) 
Boggs Dickinson Green 
Boland Dicks Gregg 
Bonior Dingell Guarini 
Bonker DioGuardi Gunderson 
Borski Dixon Hall (OH) 
Bosco Donnelly Hall (TX) 
Boucher Dorgan (ND) Hamilton 
Boulter Dornan (CA) Hammerschmidt 
Boxer Dowdy Hansen 
Brennan Downey Harris 
Broomfield Dreier Hastert 
Brown (CA) Durbin Hatcher 
Brown (CO) Dwyer Hawkins 
Bruce Dymally Hayes (IL) 
Bryant Dyson Hayes (LA) 
Buechner Early Hefley 
Bunning Eckart Hefner 
Burton Edwards (CA) Henry 
Bustamante Edwards (OK) Herger 
Byron English Hertel 
Callahan Erdreich Hiler 
Campbell Espy Hochbrueckner 
Cardin Evans Holloway 
Carper Fascell Hopkins 
Carr Fawell Horton 
Chandler Fazio Houghton 
Chapman Feighan Hoyer 
Chappell Fields Hubbard 
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Shays 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Sikorski 
Sisisky 
Skaggs 
Skeen 
Skelton 
Slattery 
Slaughter (NY) 
Slaughter (VA) 
Smith (FL) 
Smith (IA) 
Smith (NE) 
Smith (NJ) 
Smith (TX) 
Smith, Denny 
(OR) 
Smith, Robert 
(NH) 
Smith, Robert 
(OR) 
Snowe 
Solarz 
Solomon 
Spence 
Spratt 
St Germain 
Staggers 
Stangeland 
Stark 
Stenholm 
Stratton 
Studds 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Sweeney 
Swift 
Swindall 
Synar 
Tallon 
Tauke 
Tauzin 
Taylor 
Thomas (GA) 
Torres 
Torricelli 
Towns 
Traficant 
Traxler 
Udall 
Upton 
Valentine 
Vander Jagt 
Vento 
Visclosky 
Vucanovich 
Walgren 
Walker 
Watkins 
Waxman 
Weber 
Weiss 
Weldon 
Wheat 
Whittaker 


Young (AK) 
Young (FL) 


Thomas (CA) 
Volkmer 
Wortley 
Yates 


Hughes Mineta 
Hunter Moakley 
Hutto Molinari 
Hyde Mollohan 
Inhofe Montgomery 
Ireland Moorhead 
Jacobs Morella 
Jeffords Morrison (CT) 
Jenkins Morrison (WA) 
Johnson (CT) Mrazek 
Johnson (SD) Murphy 
Jones (NC) Murtha 
Jontz Myers 
Kanjorski Nagle 
Kaptur Natcher 
Kasich Neal 
Kastenmeier Nelson 
Kennedy Nichols 
Kennelly Nielson 
Kildee Nowak 
Kleczka 
Kolbe Oberstar 
Kolter Obey 
Konnyu Olin 
Kostmayer Ortiz 
Kyl Owens (NY) 
LaFalce Owens (UT) 
Lagomarsino Oxley 
Lancaster Packard 
Lantos Panetta 
Latta Parris 
Leach (IA) Pashayan 
Leath (TX) Patterson 
Lehman (CA) Pelosi 
Lehman (FL) Penny 
Leland Pepper 
Lent Perkins 
Levin (MI) Petri 
Lewis (FL) Pickett 
Lewis (GA) Porter 
Lightfoot Price 
Lipinski Pursell 
Livingston Quillen 
Lloyd Rangel 
Lott Ravenel 
Lowery (CA) Regula 
Lowry (WA) Rhodes 
Lujan Richardson 
Luken, Thomas Ridge 
Lukens, Donald Rinaldo 
MacKay Ritter 
Madigan Roberts 
Markey Robinson 
Marlenee Rodino 
Martin (IL) Roe 
Martin (NY) Rogers 
Martinez Roth 
Matsui Roukema 
Mavroules Rowland (CT) 
Mazzoli Rowland (GA) 
McCandless Roybal 
McCloskey Russo 
McCollum Sabo 
McCrery Saiki 
McCurdy Savage 
McDade Sawyer 
McEwen Saxton 
McGrath Schaefer 
McHugh Scheuer 
McMillan (NC) Schneider 
McMillen (MD) Schroeder 
Meyers Schuette 
Mfume Schulze 
Michel Schumer 
Miller (CA) Sensenbrenner 
Miller (OH) Sharp 
Miller (WA) Shaw 
NOES—0 
NOT VOTING—32 
Badham Jones (TN) 
Bevill Kemp 
Biaggi Levine (CA) 
Brooks Lewis (CA) 
Craig Lungren 
de la Garza Mack 
DeLay Manton 
Duncan Mica 
Emerson Moody 
Gradison Pease 
Huckaby Pickle 
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So the amendment was agreed to. 
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The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. GEPHARDT 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Chairman, 
pursuant to the rule, I offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
Gray of Illinois). The Clerk will desig- 
nate the amendment. 

The text of the amendment is as fol- 
lows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. GEPHARDT: At 
the end of title IX of division A (page 163, 
after line 6), insert the following new sec- 
tion. 

SEC. 934. NUCLEAR TESTING LIMITATION. 

(a) LIMITATION.— After the end of the 90- 
day period beginnig on the date of enact- 
ment of this Act, no funds may be obligated 
or expended during fiscal year 1989 to carry 
out a nuclear explosive test with a yield ex- 
ceeding one kiloton, or a nuclear explosive 
test that is conducted ouside a designated 
test area, unless— 

(1) the President certifies to Congress 
that the Soviet Union, after the end of such 
90-day period, has carried out a nuclear ex- 
plosive test with a yield exceeding one kilo- 
ton; 

(2) the President certifies to Congress 
that the Soviet Union, after the end of such 
90-day period, has carried out a nuclear ex- 
plosive test outside a designated test area; 
or 

(3) the President certifies to Congress 
after the end of such 90-day period— 

(A) that before the end of the 45-day 
period beginning on the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act the President submitted to 
the Soviet Union a plan for the implementa- 
tion of reciprocal in-country monitoring ar- 
rangements to take effect not later than the 
end of such 90-day period and to extend 
through the end of fiscal year 1989; and 

(B) that, as of the end of such 90-day 
period, the Soviet Union has refused to 
accept and implement such reciprocal in- 
country monitoring arrangements to take 
effect not later than the end of such 90-day 
period and to extend through the end of 
fiscal year 1989. 

(b) TERMINATION FOR CERTAIN NEW AGREE- 
MENTS.—The limitation on nuclear explosive 
tests in subsection (a) shall cease to apply if 
supplanted by an agreement, accord, or 
treaty between the United States and the 
Soviet Union establishing significant limits 
on nuclear explosive tests by such countries 
that is negotiated after the date of the en- 
actment of this Act. 

(c) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion: 

(1) The term “nuclear explosive test” 
means any nuclear explosion other than a 
nuclear explosion for operational combat 
purposes. 

(2) The term “designated test area” means 
an area within the Soviet Union or the 
United States which— 

(A) is known to be composed of strong- 
coupling rock; and 

(B) is located within the boundaries of a 
single existing nuclear weapons site in such 
country. 

(3) The term “reciprocal in-country moni- 
toring arrangements” means arrangements 
between the United States and the Soviet 
Union to supplement national technical 
means of verification through the emplace- 
ment by each country of seismic monitoring 
stations on the national territory of the 
other so that the seismic monitoring net- 
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work of each nation will be capable of de- 
tecting and identifying nuclear explosions 
with a yield exceeding one kiloton at known 
nuclear weapons test sites of the other 
nation and at any other site of the other 
nation that currently has the capability to 
accommodate decoupled nuclear explosions 
with a yield exceeding one kiloton. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. 
Under the rule, the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. GEPHARDT] will be recog- 
nized for 5 minutes, and a Member in 
opposition will be recognized for 5 
minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. GEPHARDT]. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. GREEN]. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the Gephardt amendment. 

At the outset, I should like to ad- 
dress a couple of points that have been 
raised in opposition. First, it is argued 
that somehow this amendment is 
going to interfere with the Geneva ne- 
gotiations. The fact of the matter is 
that the Geneva negotiations do not 
address the issue of a low threshold 
test ban. 

The Geneva discussions are cleanup 
details on a 14-year-old agreement 
dealing with a 150-kiloton threshold. 

Nothing we do here today on this 
subject matter is going to impact that 
negotiation. 

Next we are told that somehow nu- 
clear weapons will become unreliable 
if we pass this amendment. That too is 
now clearly proven not to be the case. 

The chairman of the Committee on 
Armed Services has received from the 
Lawrence Livermore National Labora- 
tory a report, commonly known as the 
Kidder Report, dealing with a low 
threshold test ban, specifically at the 
one kiloton level. That report states, 

It is found that a high degree of confi- 
dence in the reliability of the existing stock- 
pile is justified, and that it is sufficiently 
robust to permit confidence in the reliabil- 
ity of remanufactured warheads in the ab- 
sence of nuclear explosive proof-tests. 

Then it is argued that somehow we 
shall lose all the technicians at our nu- 
clear weapons laboratories if this 
amendment passes. But the Kidder 
Report makes it clear that that is not 
true either. It says, 

[During a low threshold test ban. . . [a] 
significant and challenging scientific and 
engineering program could be conducted at 
the weapons laboratories that would engage 
the interest and maintain the skills of weap- 
ons scientists and engineers. They would 
therefore have little incentive to leave the 
weapons laboratories and their expertise 
would continue to be available when needed 
to monitor the stockpile and the quality of 
the remanufactured warheads. 

Now why do I think that it is vital 
that we move ahead with this amend- 
ment? Mr. Chairman, I have always 
felt that the biggest threat of nuclear 
catastrophe comes not from problems 
between the Soviets and us, but be- 
cause of the n- country“ problem, the 
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problem that a Libya or some country 
of that sort is going to develop nuclear 
weapons. 

Progress toward a comprehensive 
test ban has always been regarded by 
the nonnuclear weapons states to be 
an absolute minimum condition for su- 
perpower compliance with article 6 of 
the Nonproliferation Treaty. 
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If we, the Soviets and we, will not 
comply with article 6, we cannot 
expect the nonnuclear powers to 
comply with the other parts of the 
nonproliferation treaty. 

If, like me, you are concerned about 
the proliferation of nuclear weapons 
to currently nonnuclear powers, if you 
are concerned that Qadhafi is going to 
get nuclear weapons, if you are con- 
cerned that nuclear weapons are going 
to be used in all sorts of local quarrels 
around the world thus leading to a nu- 
clear holocaust, it is vital that you 
vote for the Gephardt amendment. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 2% minutes to the gentlewom- 
an from Connecticut [Mrs. JOHNSON]. 

Mrs. JOHNSON of Connecticut. Mr. 
Chairman, some events have taken 
place in recent months that we must 
take into account as we consider this 
amendment. 

Last November in Geneva, all of a 
sudden negotiators on testing verifica- 
tion began making very rapid progress. 
In 2 weeks dozens of issues were re- 
solved. Two months later Americans 
were on-site in the Soviet Union for 
the first time. Soviets were on-site in 
the United States for the first time. 
And just last week United States- 
Soviet negotiators reviewed joint veri- 
fication experiments that will take 
place this July and August. 

In other words, we are in fact work- 
ing closely together, the United States 
and the Soviet Union, to be able to 
fully verify all matters of testing. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to review the 
facts of what has been going on be- 
cause it is through these negotiations 
and exchanges that we are building 
both trust and the concrete proce- 
dures that are essential to the world’s 
long-term stability and to ratification 
of proposed treaties and to negotiation 
of treaties governing all testing. These 
first agreements are the most difficult 
because they set all the new proce- 
dures and all the new precedents. 

Mr. Chairman, I support comprehen- 
sive testing agreements, but they will 
not be worth the paper they are writ- 
ten on, if they are built through this 
kind of detailed work. 

Last year when we voted on this 
matter there was no progress being 
made. Now there is dramatic progress 
being made, and I urge my colleagues 
to have the patience, which we are 
showing little of here tonight, to have 
the patience to gain the protection of 
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the structure that bilateral negotiated 
agreements give us. Have the pa- 
tience to work out on-site verification 
because by so doing we build the rela- 
tionship between the United States 
and the U.S.S.R. that is essential if 
our children are to live in a world that 
is more stable and that is peaceful. 

Vote no on the Gephardt amend- 
ment, and demonstrate the courage to, 
through negotiated agreements, build 
peace in our world. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 2% minutes to the gentleman 
from Arizona [Mr. KYL]. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, we have 
just adopted unanimously the Broom- 
field amendment, the Broomfield 
amendment supporting our nuclear 
testing negotiators in Geneva. This 
Gephardt amendment will do just the 
opposite. It will totally undermine 
these negotiations. 

Let me show you graphically what is 
at stake. This chart shows in graphic 
form all of the negotiations in which 
we are currently involved. They are 
important efforts by the United States 
to achieve accommodations with the 
Soviets to make this a safer world. We 
have just expressed our support for 
our negotiators to achieve positive re- 
sults with these negotiations. 
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Mr. Chairman, this is not a Republi- 
can and Democrat issue. What I am 
saying is just not the words of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. BROOM- 
FIELD] who said it earlier and just not 
my words. Let me quote to you the 
Secretary of State George Shultz in a 
letter he wrote to Congressman BoB 
MIcHEL just yesterday. Among other 
things, he said: 

The proposed amendment prohibiting nu- 
clear tests above one kiloton would elimi- 
nate testing needed for the maintenance of 
our deterrence and continuation of our stra- 
tegic modernization programs already ap- 
proved by the Congress. We are currently 
engaged in a practical step by step negotia- 
tion with the Soviets on nuclear testing. 
Passage of this amendment would under- 
mine these efforts. I urge the House to 
defeat this amendment. We must not give 
the Soviets unilateral concessions through 
legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, let me repeat the last 
sentence of the letter of Secretary of 
State Shultz of yesterday: 

We must not give the Soviets unilateral 
concessions through legislation. 

That is precisely what he said would 
occur through the adoption of the 
Gephardt amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, there is insufficient 
time to debate the technicalities of 
this complex issue. We are relegated 
to summary statements of the issue. 
Democrats and Republicans certainly 
have respect for Secretary of State 
George Shultz. Do not cut his legs off 
by supporting the Gephardt amend- 
ment. We would all lose credibility, 
having unanimously just supported 
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the Broomfield amendment, to now 
turn 180 degrees and take away what 
we have just given our negotiators. We 
must vote on the Gephardt amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. GEP- 
HARDT] is recognized for 2 minutes. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
will take my last 2 minutes time to 
simply straighten out one final time 
the salient facts that surround this 
amendment. 

First, this exact amendment passed 
the House three times in the last 2 
years. It passed the House on May 19, 
1987, by 234 to 197. Having passed it, I 
dare say that no harm was done to any 
of the negotiations that are demon- 
strated in this graph. If we pass it 
today, it will not harm the negotia- 
tions. In fact, it will help those negoti- 
ations by clearly, for the fourth time, 
expressing the sense of this Congress. 

The second thing I want to say is 
that it is not unilateral. It is not uni- 
lateral. The only way under this bill 
that a ban could go into effect is if the 
Soviets also agree to the ban, and if 
the Soviets agree to the kind of over- 
sight monitoring that is described in 
the bill. 

The third point I would make is this. 
The bill talks about and the bill con- 
templates negotiations with the Sovi- 
ets on this subject. If this matter is 
discussed and agreed upon with the 
Soviets in any of the summitry or any 
of the negotiations that are going on 
and an agreement of any kind is 
reached which is different than what 
is called for in this amendment, those 
negotiations and those agreements 
would supersede what we have done in 
this bill. 

It is consistent with arms control. It 
is consistent with what our President 
and the administration are trying to 
do, but it very clearly says what the 
Congress wants to have happen. 

Mr. BRENNAN. Mr. Chairman, | rise in 
strong support of the Gephardt-Schroeder 
amendment calling for a mutual and verifiable 
nuclear test ban. 

This amendment clearly serves our national 
interest. 

Witnesses from the Department of Defense 
have testified that development of our new 
strategic weapons systems—the Midgetman 
and the Trident D-5 missiles—can be com- 
pleted without further nuclear testing. 

By adopting this test ban we will not be 
jeopardizing our future deterrent capabilities. 

All U.S. Presidents since Eisenhower, 
except the current one, have supported the 
principle of a comprehensive test ban. Why? 

Because a test ban makes sense if we are 
serious about reducing the threat of nuclear 
annihilation. 

No testing means simply, no new weapons. 

Without the confidence testing provides, 
there will be less temptation to continue the 
development of new nuclear weapons. 

Once the faucet of new weapons has been 
turned off, we can turn our attention to reduc- 
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ing our existing stockpile of over 25,000 war- 
heads and bombs. 

However, the most important feature of this 
amendment is the verification issue. 

It requires that testing occur only in desig- 
nated areas where onsite monitoring can 
occur. 

This test ban is based on it being mutual— 
both the United States and the Soviet Union— 
agreeing to prohibit nuclear explosions greater 
than 1 kiloton. 

If the Soviets renege on their agreement to 
ban testing, we are free to withdraw from the 
ban. 

There is nothing in this amendment which 
prohibits the President from exploring a more 
comprehensive test ban or other favorable 
arms control agreements. 

This does not bind our Nation in an unfavor- 
able way. 

A mutual and verifiable test ban allows us 
to send a signal to the world that we could 
move from developing more weapons of de- 
struction to embark upon a course of real 
arms reductions. 

This House has adopted the amendment in 
the past 3 years. 

| urge my colleagues to join me in again ap- 
proving this amendment and move toward nu- 
clear risk reduction. 

Ms. PELOSI. Mr. Chairman, | rise today in 
strong support of the Gephardt-Schroeder- 
Markey amendment to the Department of De- 
fense authorization bill. As a strong supporter 
of arms control initiatives, this was not a diffi- 
cult decision for me. This amendment is sub- 
stantive and truly serves America's national 
interest. 

The nuclear arms race will continue indefi- 
nitely unless testing is banned outright. A 
comprehensive test ban has been the goal of 
every American President since Dwight Eisen- 
hower. So what is standing in our way? In the 
past, verification measures for testing have 
been an impediment, but this is no longer the 
case. Technology now permits the installation 
of unmanned, in-country seismic monitors to 
verify Soviet compliance with a ban on tests 
over 1 kiloton. Furthermore, the Soviets have 
made clear their willingness to accept such 
monitoring. The question then becomes, will 
America be more secure in a world where nu- 
clear testing is prohibited? The answer is yes. 

By placing a ban on nuclear testing over 1 
kiloton, the Gephardt-Schroeder-Markey 
amendment takes a significant step toward 
achievement of a comprehensive test ban. 
The Broomfield substitute, which supports re- 
negotiation of the verification provisions of the 
14-year-old threshold test ban treaty, is an- 
other example of the many administration 
measures that just do not do enough, soon 
enough. This administration has dragged its 
feet on arms control for over 7 years now. In 
passing this nuclear testing limitation amend- 
ment, let's initiate real efforts for arms control 
and for a future of peace. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Chairman, | rise in sup- 
port of the Gephardt nuclear test ban amend- 
ment. The test ban idea has been supported 
by each and every President since Eisenhow- 
er—except for the current one. It has been 
supported by the American people in 8 States 
and over 200 U.S. communities who have 
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passed resolutions supporting a complete ban 
on nuclear tests. That support has been re- 
flected in this House on three separate occa- 
sions during the last 2 years. 

The Reagan administration argues that we 
must continue nuclear testing as long as we 
rely on nuclear deterrence for our defense. 
This argument simply doesn’t hold water: 

First, reliability can be assured through non- 
explosive tests. Weapons experts from the 
Atomic Energy Commission, the Los Alamos 
Laboratory, and the Livermore Laboratory 
agree that we can verify our stockpiles without 
nuclear testing. 

Second, according to a long-time staff 
member of the Livermore Lab, “the main pur- 
pose of present-day nuclear testing is not to 
identify and correct stockpile reliability prob- 
lems but to develop new nuclear weapons.” 

Third, the test ban, which will only continue 
if the Soviets do not test, will actually succeed 
in maintaining the current United States ad- 
vantage in nuclear technology. 

In a letter | received this week from William 
Burns, Director of the Arms Control and Disar- 
mament Agency, | read about the progress 
that we have made in negotiating effective 
verification measures for the threshold test 
ban treaty and the peaceful nuclear explo- 
sions treaty. While | applaud these efforts, 
they provide for verification of tests of nuclear 
weapons involving 10 times the destructive 
power of the bombs dropped on Hiroshima. 
They do not, however, speak to reducing that 
threshold level. 

Mr. Burns goes on to state that: 

We and the Soviets have agreed to pro- 
ceed negotiating further intermediate limi- 
tations on nuclear testing leading to the ul- 
timate objective of the complete cessation 
of nuclear testing as part of an effective dis- 
armament process. This process would 
pursue as the first priority the goal of the 
reduction of nuclear weapons and ultimate- 
ly their elimination. 

If this is truly the goal of this administration, 
then it should join in the logic of each preced- 
ing administration and pursue a comprehen- 
sive test ban. Improvements in technology 
have made the 1-kiloton threshold a verifiable 
and reasonable goal that will curb the drive to 
pursue new and more deadly and dangerous 
weapons of mass destruction. | urge my col- 
leagues to support the amendment. 

Mrs. LLOYD. Mr. Chairman, the House is 
again considering an amendment that has 
been brought up repeatedly in the past. But 
events have overtaken this issue, and we are 
in a very different arms control atmosphere. 
This amendment did not make much sense 
when it was first brought to the attention of 
the House, and it certainly doesn't make any 
better sense now. This is another of several 
arms control amendments that we see every 
year during floor consideration of the Defense 
authorization bill. 

As we have expressed in the many debates 
on this issue, nuclear tests ensure the reliabil- 
ity and safety of our nuclear weapons. Tests 
also allow the introduction of safety measures 
and ensure that our military equipment can 
survive a nuclear attack. These tests are also 
crucial for the development of several promis- 
ing technologies for the strategic defense initi- 
ative. 
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These reasons are as relevant now as they 
were when this amendment was first brought 
up. But events have moved beyond the origi- 
nal impact this amendment was supposed to 
have. The executive branch is currently en- 
gaged in arms control negotiations on several 
arms control issues; negotiations are now un- 
derway on the very issue of testing. The Presi- 
dent will be in Moscow in 3 weeks and this 
amendment would undercut the efforts there. 
If nuclear weapons are reduced under the 
START Treaty, it will be even more important 
that the remaining weapons work properly and 
provide a credible deterrent. 

This is a delicate and active period in arms 
control negotiations, and this amendment is 
even more intrusive and obstructive than 
before. 


Mr. JONTZ. Mr. Chairman, today | rise in 
support of the test ban amendment offered by 
my colleagues, Mr. GEPHARDT, Ms. SCHROE- 
DER, and Mr. MARKEY. 

The amendment would limit nuclear tests 
with a yield exceeding 1 kiloton, as long as 
the Soviets observe the same ban. 

This amendment is important because it 
would help to stop the modernization of first- 
strike weaponry. Without this amendment, de- 
velopment of destabilizing missiles will contin- 
ue. Missiles will become much faster and 
more accurate. As a result, we will have less 
reaction time if an attack ever occurs. By pre- 
venting these technological advances, we can 
diminish the chances that either side—the So- 
viets or the United States—will contemplate 
winning a nuclear war through a first strike. 


Mr. Chairman, even those who normally 
oppose these type of arms control measures 
should support this amendment. The current 
makeup of our U.S. nuclear forces gives us a 
great advantage to accepting a test ban. 
United States warheads are smaller with a 
high yield, while the Soviet nuclear force 
structure consists of much larger missiles. If 
the Soviets continue to test and then develop 
smaller warheads, they will be capable of 
placing more warheads on their missiles than 
we could on our missiles. If the Soviets ever 
decide to break out of current arms control 
treaties, they could increase the size of their 
nuclear arsenal by a factor of four, fairly 
easily. 

Most experts now agree that we have the 
means to verify nuclear testing with high confi- 
dence through satellites, seismic stations, and 
on site inspections. While the administration 
contends that verification is still a problem, 
they have neglected to adequately fund verifi- 
cation programs to try and solve the problem. 
Since 1980, the verification budget has been 
decreased substantially. If verification is a 
problem, we should accelerate verification re- 
search, not cut it. 

Mr. Chairman, while we need to be watchful 
of the Soviets, General Secretary Gorbachev 
has shown a willingness to negotiate on the 
test ban issue. In fact, the Soviets abided by a 
unilateral test ban for over a year in 1985 and 
1986. The administration neglected to accept 
any of the terms of this moratorium and con- 
tinued testing. 

Passage of this amendment will send a 
strong signal that we want to strengthen our 
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arms control position by halting the testing of 
nuclear weapons. 

For over 20 years prior to 1980, Republican 
and Democratic administrations alike have 
sought to limit testing of nuclear weapons 
through various test ban treaties. Let's not 
miss this opportunity to show where we stand 
on this important matter. Let's adopt the 
amendment and demonstrate our commitment 
to the arms control process. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Missouri (Mr. 
GEPHARDT]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman pro tempore announced 
that the ayes appeared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
I demand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—ayes 214, noes 
186, not voting 31, as follows: 


[Rol No. 791 
AYES—214 

Ackerman Edwards(CA) Levin (MI) 
Akaka Espy Levine (CA) 
Alexander Evans Lewis (GA) 
Anderson Fascell Lowry (WA) 
Andrews Fawell Luken, Thomas 
Annunzio Fazio MacKay 
Anthony Feighan Markey 
Applegate Fish Martinez 
Aspin Flake Matsui 
Atkins Florio Mavroules 
AuCoin Foglietta Mazzoli 
Bates Foley McCloskey 
Beilenson Ford (MI) McHugh 
Bennett Ford (TN) McMillen (MD) 
Berman Frank Meyers 
Boggs Frost Mfume 
Boland Garcia Miller (CA) 
Bonior Gaydos Mineta 
Bonker Gejdenson Moakley 
Borski Gephardt Morella 
Bosco Gibbons Morrison (CT) 
Boucher Glickman Mrazek 
Boxer Gonzalez Nagle 
Brennan Gordon Natcher 
Brown (CA) Grandy Neal 
Brown (CO) Gray (IL) Nowak 
Bruce Gray (PA) Oakar 
Bryant Green Oberstar 
Bustamante Hall (OH) Obey 
Campbell Hamilton Olin 
Cardin Hatcher Ortiz 
Carper Hawkins Owens (NY) 
Carr Hayes (IL) Owens (UT) 
Chapman Hayes (LA) Panetta 
Clarke Hefner Pelosi 
Clay Hertel Penny 
Clement Hochbrueckner Pepper 
Coelho Hoyer Perkins 
Coleman (TX) Hughes Pickle 
Collins Jacobs Porter 
Conte Jeffords Price 
Conyers Jenkins Pursell 
Coughlin Johnson (SD) Rahall 
Coyne Jones (NC) Rangel 
Crockett Jontz Richardson 
DeFazio Kanjorski Rodino 
Dellums Kaptur Roe 
Derrick Kastenmeier Rowland (GA) 
Dicks Kennedy Roybal 
Dingell Kennelly Russo 
DioGuardi Kildee Sabo 
Dixon Kleczka Savage 
Donnelly Kolter Sawyer 
Dorgan (ND) Kostmayer Scheuer 
Dowdy LaFalce Schneider 
Downey Lantos Schroeder 
Durbin Leach (IA) Schumer 
Dwyer Leath (TX) Sharp 
Dymally Lehman (CA) Sikorski 
Early Lehman (FL) Skages 
Eckart Leland Slaughter (NY) 
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Smith (FL) Tauke Waxman 
Smith (1A) Thomas(GA) Weiss 
Smith (NJ) Torres Wheat 
Snowe Torricelli Whitten 
Solarz Towns Williams 
St Germain Traficant Wise 
Staggers Traxler Wolpe 
Stark Udall Wyden 
Studds Vento Yatron 
Swift Visclosky 
Synar Walgren 
NOES—186 

Archer Henry Petri 
Armey Herger Pickett 
Baker Hiler Quillen 
Ballenger Holloway Ravenel 

Hopkins Regula 
Bartlett Horton Rhodes 
Barton Houghton Ridge 
Bateman Hubbard Rinaldo 
Bentley Hunter Ritter 
Bereuter Hutto Roberts 
Bilbray Hyde Robinson 
Bilirakis Inhofe Rogers 
Bliley Ireland Roth 
Boehlert Johnson (CT) Roukema 
Boulter Kasich Rowland (CT) 
Broomfield Kemp Saiki 
Buechner Kolbe Saxton 
Bunning Konnyu Schaefer 
Burton Kyl Schuette 
Callahan Lagomarsino Schulze 
Chandler Lancaster Sensenbrenner 
Chappell Latta Shaw 
Cheney Lent Shays 
Clinger Lewis (FL) Shumway 
Coats Lightfoot Shuster 
Coble Lipinski Sisisky 
Coleman (MO) Livingston Skeen 
Combest Lloyd Skelton 
Cooper Lott Slattery 
Courter Lowery (CA) Slaughter (VA) 
Crane Lujan Smith (NE) 
Dannemeyer Lukens, Donald Smith (TX) 
Darden Madigan Smith, Denny 
Daub Marlenee (OR) 
Davis (IL) Martin (IL) Smith, Robert 
Davis (MI) Martin (NY) (NH) 
DeLay McCandless Smith, Robert 
DeWine McCollum (OR) 
Dickinson McCrery Solomon 
Dornan (CA) McCurdy Spence 
Dreier McDade Spratt 
Dyson McEwen Stangeland 
Edwards(OK) McGrath Stenholm 
English McMillan (NC) Stratton 
Erdreich Michel Stump 
Fields Miller (OH) Sundquist 
Flippo Miller (WA) Swindall 
Frenzel Molinari Tallon 
Gallegly Mollohan Tauzin 
Gallo Montgomery Taylor 
Gekas Moorhead Upton 
Gilman Morrison (WA) Valentine 
Gingrich Murphy Vander Jagt 
Goodling Murtha Vucanovich 
Grant Myers Walker 
Gregg Nelson Watkins 
Gunderson Nichols Weber 
Hall (TX) Nielson Whittaker 
Hammerschmidt Oxley Wilson 
Hansen Packard Wolf 
Harris Parris Wylie 
Hastert Pashayan Young (AK) 
Hefley Patterson Young (FL) 

NOT VOTING—31 
Badham Huckaby Rostenkowski 
Bevill Jones (TN) Stallings 
Biaggi Lewis (CA) Stokes 
Brooks Lungren Sweeney 
Byron Mack Thomas (CA) 
Craig Manton Volkmer 
de la Garza Mica Weldon 
Duncan Moody Wortley 
Emerson Pease Yates 
Gradison Ray 
Guarini Rose 
oO 1818 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
On this vote: 
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Mr. Pease for; with Mr. Craig against. 

Mr. Stokes for, with Mr. Mack against. 

Mr. Guarini for, with Mr. Weldon against. 

Mr. Volkmer for, with Mr. Thomas of 
(California) against. 

Mr. Moody for, with Mr. Badham against. 

Mr. YOUNG of Alaska changed his 
vote from “aye” to “no.” 

Mr. GEJDENSON and Mrs. KEN- 
NELLY changed their votes from “no” 
to “aye.” 

So, the amendment was agreed to. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask for this time for the purpose of 
discussing with the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. DICKINSON], the rank- 
ing member of the Committee on 
Armed Services about our plans for 
what we are going to do tonight and 
tomorrow. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPIN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Alabama. 

Mr. DICKINSON. It had been the 
agreement that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts’ [Mr. MARKEY] amend- 
ment would follow immediately on the 
nuclear testing ban that just passed, 
but I understand that circumstances 
have intervened and that the plans are 
now changed. I wonder if the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin might announce 
to the House what we might expect in 
terms of this bill. 

Mr. ASPIN. I thank the gentleman 
from Alabama for asking because I 
think it is important that Members 
know that it is the wish of the leader- 
ship that we not go any further to- 
night so we will not have any more 
votes tonight. What we would plan to 
do would be to come in at 10 o’clock 
tomorrow and as far as I know we will 
work and complete the schedule that 
we have planned for tomorrow. 

Some of the schedule that we had 
planned to do today we did not get to 
and in particular there is the Markey 
amendment which was to come next 
on the schedule, and the en bloc, a 
bunch of amendments that had been 
filed that we had worked together on 
with the minority and the majority to 
come up with a group of amendments 
that we could support and accept with- 
out taking a lot of time from the 
House. So, it is my intention, to 
answer the question of the gentleman 
from Alabama, it would be our inten- 
tion to designate the en bloc amend- 
ment tonight, and the reason we have 
to do that is because the rule that we 
passed today is not clear that we could 
ever get the en bloc amendment back 
on the floor if we do not do it this 
week. So, it would be my intention to 
proceed enough to get the en bloc 
amendment designated tonight, ad- 
journ tonight, and go over to tomor- 
row morning. The first thing on the 
schedule tomorrow morning at 10 a.m. 
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would be the en bloc amendment. It 
should not take too long. We have 
time if the authors want to say some- 
thing on behalf of their own amend- 
ment which is part of the en bloc 
amendment but essentially we would 
dispose of that first thing tomorrow 
morning and then go to the schedule 
as printed for tomorrow which in- 
cludes burdensharing, contracting out, 
and the buy America provision. 

Mr. DICKINSON. If the gentleman 
from Wisconsin would yield further, 
since we are caught short now as far 
as time is concerned it was the sched- 
ule that we would finish the Markey 
amendment and the en bloc amend- 
ment today. Tomorrow we would take 
up the three things that the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin has mentioned 
and adjourn by 3 o’clock at the latest. 
We would by that time have finished 
the three issues, contracting out, the 
buy American provision and the bur- 
densharing. There is a possibility I 
would think that if all of these are 
drawn out and the maximum time al- 
lowed is taken on each of them we 
might not finish that either. I wonder 
if the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Aspin] could agree that anyone who 
insisted on speaking on his amend- 
ment in the en bloc amendment that 
we would set those aside and then take 
up the others and have that debate 
later? 

I think it would expedite the pro- 
ceedings considerably tomorrow. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, reclaim- 
ing my time, I think that if the gentle- 
man from Alabama spreads that 
rumor it would help a great deal. In 
fact, I would suggest that the gentle- 
man from Alabama spread the rumor 
that that is what is going to happen. 

Mr. BATEMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
wonder if I could have confirmation of 
whether we will go later than 3 o'clock 
tomorrow. 

Mr. ASPIN. Absolutely not. 

Mr. BATEMAN. Absolutely not? 

Mr. ASPIN. Absolutely not. If we 
finish earlier, of course, then we will 
adjourn earlier than 3 o'clock. It is 
always subject to the changes brought 
by decision of the leadership, but the 
leadership has so far designated that 
we come in at 10 a.m. and we quit no 
later than 3 o’clock. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman from Wisconsin would 
yield further, I wonder if the Chair 
would be kind enough to share with us 
the probability of the schedule on 
Monday assuming that we finish the 
schedule so far? 

Mr. ASPIN. The Monday schedule 
has in it dealing with the Nicaragua 
amendment, the Central American 
amendments, it has also the highly 
contentious and totally irrelevant 
debate that we are going to have on 
the Kyl amendment about the amount 
of money that we are going to spend 
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on Defense in the future, and then we 
are to go to the regular order of our 
amendments. We have more than 50 
amendments that we are to consider 
with short time considerations for 
each and we will try to do as many of 
those as we can on Monday. 

Mr. DICKINSON. If the gentleman 
would yield further, it is not unusual 
for us to be in session on Monday and 
we are going to be in and we will have 
for sure a number of votes. Would it 
be reasonable to assume that the 
Members could rely on the fact that 
we will have a number of votes, at 
least three and probably more, on 
Monday? 

Mr. ASPIN. I would guess that that 
is true. The subject matter will not be 
important but there is likely to be a 
large number of votes. 


EN BLOC AMENDMENTS, AS MODIFIED, OFFERED 
BY MR. ASPIN 


Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, under 
the provision of paragraph 6 of section 
2 of House Resolution 435, I offer an 
en bloc amendment, composed of 
amendments printed in section 3 of 
House Report 100-579, including modi- 
fications. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the en bloc 
amendments, as modified. 

The Clerk proceeded to designate 
the en bloc amendments as modified 
as follows: 


Amendment en bloc offered by Mr. ASPIN 
composed of the following amendments, in- 
cluding modifications, listed and numbered 
in the order that they are printed in Section 
3 of House Report 100-579: 

(1) Amendment by Mr. McCurdy of Okla- 
homa; 

(3) Amendment by Mr. Aspin of Wiscon- 
sin; 

(4) Amendment by Mr. Synar of Oklaho- 
ma, As Modified; 

(5) Amendment by Mr. Spratt of South 
Carolina, As Modified; 

(6) Amendment by Mrs. Schroeder of Col- 
orado, As Modified; 

(7) Amendment by Mr. McCurdy of Okla- 
homa; 

(8) Amendment by Mr. McCurdy of Okla- 
homa, As Modified; 

(10) Amendment by Mr. Hunter of Cali- 
fornia, As Modified; 

(12) Amendment by Mr. Dornan of Cali- 
fornia; 

(14) Amendment by Mr. Bustamante of 
Texas; 

(15) Amendment by Mr. Burton of Indi- 
ana; 

(16) Amendment by Mrs. Boxer of Califor- 
nia; 

(18) Amendment by Mr. McMillen of 
Maryland; 

(20) Amendment by Mr. Skelton of Mis- 
souri; 

(21) Amendment by Mrs. Schroeder of 
Colorado; 

(22) Amendment by Mr. Nichols of Ala- 
bama; 

(23) Amendment by Mr. Kasich of Ohio; 

(24) Amendment by Mr. Hutto of Florida; 

(26) Amendment by Mrs. Collins of Tli- 
nois; 

(27) Amendment by Mr. Smith of New 
Jersey, As Modified; 
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(29) Amendment by Mr. Skaggs of Colora- 


do; 

(30) Amendment by Mr. McCloskey of In- 
diana; 

(31) Amendment by Mr. Leath of Texas; 
(32) Amendment by Mr. Darden of Geor- 
gia; 
(33) Amendment by Mr. Weldon of Penn- 
sylvania; 

(34) Amendment by Mr. Solomon of New 
York; 

(35) Amendment by Mr. Nichols of Ala- 
bama; 

(37) Amendment by Mr. Kasich of Ohio; 

(39) Amendment by Mr. Hunter of Cali- 
fornia; 

(40) Amendment by Mr. Hunter of Cali- 
fornia, As Modified; 

(41) Amendment by Mr. Hochbruechner 
of New York; 

(42) Amendment by Mr. Herger of Califor- 
nia; 

(44) Amendment by Mr. Davis of Illinois, 
As Modified; 

(45) Amendment by Mr. Davis of Illinois; 

(47) Amendment by Mr. Broomfield of 
Michigan; 

(48) Amendment by Mr. Bonior of Michi- 
gan, As Modified; 

(49) Amendment by Mr. Bateman of Vir- 
ginia, As Modified; 

(50) Amendment by Mr. Badham of Cali- 
fornia; 

(51) Amendment by Mr. Dicks of Wash- 
ington; 

(54) Amendment by Mr. Skelton of Mis- 
souri; 

(57) Amendment by Mr. Lagomarsino of 
California; 

(58) Amendment by Mrs. Saiki of Hawaii; 
and 

(59) Amendment by Mr. Morrison of 
Washington, As Modified. 

The text of the en bloc amendments, as 
modified, is as follows: En bloc amendments, 
as modified, offered by Mr. ASPIN: 

By Mr. McCURDY of Oklahoma: 

Page 11, after line 17, insert the following: 

(d) MLRS SYSTEM FoR THE ARMY NATIONAL 
Guarp.—Congress supports the develop- 
ment of an acquisition program to provide 
for the deployment of three batteries per 
year of the Multiple-Launch Rocket System 
(MLRS) to units of the Army National 
Guard. 

By Mr. ASPIN of Wisconsin: 

At the end of title I of division A (page 16, 
after line 14) insert the following new sec- 
tion: 

SEC. 117. SOURCE SELECTION AUTHORITY FOR THE 
PALLETIZED LOADING SYSTEM. 

Section 259(d) of the National Defense 
Authorization Act for Fiscal Years 1988 and 
1989 (Public Law 100-180; 101 Stat. 1068) is 
amended by striking out “The Under Secre- 
tary of Defense for Acquisition” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “The Acquisition Execu- 
tive for the Department of the Navy”. 

By Mr. SYNAR of Oklahoma: 

Page 21, after line 7, insert the following 
new subsection (and redesignate the suc- 
ceeding subsection accordingly): 

(c) REPORT ON TOTAL PROGRAM Cost.—Not 
later than March 1, 1989, the Secretary of 
Defense shall transmit to Congress a report 
setting forth the total program cost, in con- 
stant and in current dollars, of the B2 Ad- 
vanced Technology Bomber program. 

By Mr. SPRATT of South Carolina: 

Page 19, after line 18, insert the following 
new section: 

SEC. 211. RED TEAM ANALYSIS OF SDI PROGRAM. 

(a) The Secretary of Defense shall con- 
duct an independent adversarial (or so- 
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called Read Team) analysis of the Strategic 
Defense Initiative program beginning on 
October 1, 1989. 

(b) Of the funds available for the Strate- 
gic Defense Initiative for fiscal year 1989, 
$5,000,000 may be used for such analysis. 

(c) The analysis should cover the possible 
range of responses by the Soviet Union to 
the first two proposed phases of SDI and 
the potential effectiveness of those re- 
sponses. Judgments of a political and strate- 
gic nature should be clearly distinguished 
from those of a technical nature and should 
be separately supported. 

(d) The analysis should also analyze the 
adequacy of experimental and operational 
data to support existing plans for develop- 
ment and deployment of Phase I of the 
Strategic Defense System as proposed by 
the Strategic Defense Initiative Organiza- 
tion as of the date of the enactment of this 
Act. 

By Mrs. SCHROEDER of Colorado: 

Strike out sections 223 and 224 (page 21, 
line 17, through page 24, line 20) and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

SEC. 223. ICBM MODERNIZATION PROGRAMS. 

(a) EVALUATION OF LAUNCH CONTROL Sys- 
TeMs.—The Secretary of Defense shall 
evaluate the feasibility of providing 
common launch control systems for the MX 
rail-garrison program and the Small Inter- 
continental Ballistic Missile (SICBM) pro- 
gram. If the evaluation demonstrates that 
such commonality is feasible, the Secretary 
shall preserve such commonality in those 
programs. 

(b) PROGRAM CONCURRENCY REVIEW FOR 
MX RAIL-GARRISON PRoGRAM.—The Under- 
secretary of Defense for Acquisition shall 
conduct a review of program concurrency 
for the MX rail-garrison system, assuming a 
date for the initial operating capability of 
the system during fiscal year 1991, and shall 
submit to the Committees on Armed Serv- 
ices of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives a report on such review in conjunction 
with the submission of the President's 
budget for fiscal year 1990. 

(c) EVALUATION OF ICBM PROGRAMS By NA- 
TIONAL ACADEMY OF Scrences.—The Secre- 
tary of Defense shall request the National 
Academy of Sciences to evaluate the oper- 
ational, technological, and logistical issues 
associated with the MX rail-garrison system 
and the Small ICBM system. The Secretary 
shall request that all appropriate Federal 
regulatory agencies cooperate with the 
Academy in such evaluation. When the eval- 
uation is completed, the Secretary shall 
submit to Congress a report on the evalua- 
tion, including any report submitted by the 
Academy to the Secretary. The report shall 
be submitted in both classified and unclassi- 
fied forms. Of the funds made available for 
the MX rail-garrison and Small ICBM pro- 
grams for fiscal year 1989, $1,000,000 from 
each such program shall be available only 
for the evaluation under this subsection. 

(d) STUDY or DOMESTIC VULNERABILITIES 
oF MX RAIL-GARRISON AND SICBM Sys- 
TEMS.—(1) The Comptroller General shall 
conduct a study of the potential vulnerabili- 
ties of the MX rail-garrison system and the 
Small ICBM system to sabotage and to spe- 
cial operations forces of the Soviet Union. 
The study shall also consider the potential 
vulnerabilities of those systems to disrup- 
tion as a result of political protest, except 
that the Comptroller General may not col- 
lect any information on the membership, ac- 
tivities, or plans of any specific group or in- 
dividual. 
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(2) The Comptroller General shall submit 
to Congress a report on the study by March 
1, 1989. The report shall be submitted in 
both classified and unclassified form. 

(3) Any security review of such study by 
the Secretary of Defense shall be completed 
within 60 days of the date of the initial sub- 
mission of the report to the Secretary. 

(e) INDEPENDENT ASSESSMENT OF VULNER- 
ABILITY OF SysteMs.—The Undersecretary of 
Defense for Acquisition shall conduct a so- 
called “Red team” assessment of the vulner- 
ability of the MX rail-garrison system and 
the Small ICBM system which shall be com- 
pleted by January 1, 1989. Not later than 
January 1, 1989, the Secretary of Defense 
shall submit a report on the results of the 
assessment shall be submitted to the Comit- 
tees on Armed Services of the Senate and 
House of Representatives. The report shall 
be submitted in both classified form. Of the 
funds made available for the MX rail-garri- 
son and Small ICBM programs for fiscal 
year 1989, $5,000,000 from each such pro- 
gram shall be available only for the assess- 
ment under this subsection. 

(f) SUBMISSION OF CERTAIN DocuUMENTS.— 
Not later than 15 days after the date of the 
enactment of this Act, the Secretary of De- 
fense shall submit to the Committees on 
Armed Services of the Senate and House of 
Representatives copies of the documents en- 
titled “System Threat Assessment Report” 
and “System Operational Requirements 
Document” that have been used in planning 
for the MX rail-garrison system within the 
Department of the Air Force. 

(g) INDEPENDENT REVIEW OF SICBM Pro- 
GraM.—The Secretary of the Air Force, in 
conjunction with the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense, shall provide for an inde- 
pendent review of the Small Intercontinen- 
tal Ballistic Missile (SICBM) program. The 
review shall focus on ways to reduce costs of 
that program and shall address at a mini- 
mum the issues described in the last para- 
graph beginning on page 15 of House 
Report 100-563 (the report to accompany 
H.R. 4264 of the 100th Congress). 

(h) CONTINUATION OF SICBM ProGRAM.— 
Before January 20, 1989, the Secretary of 
Defense may not proceed with the imple- 
mentation of a plan to terminate the Small 
ICBM program. 

(i) ALLOCATION or FY89 SICBM FUND- 
ING.—The Secretary of Defense shall allo- 
cate funds appropriated for the Small 
ICBM program for fiscal year 1989 so that 
as much of the critical subcontractor base 
for that program as possible is preserved 
through that fiscal year. 

By Mr. McCURDY of Oklahoma: 

Page 19, after line 11, insert the following 
new section: 

SEC. 206. TERMINALLY GUIDED SUB MUNITION. 

Of the amount appropriated pursuant to 
section 201 for the Army, $20,000,000 shall 
be available only for the development of a 
Terminally Guided Sub Munition (TGSM) 
for the Army Tactical Missile System 
(ATACMS). 

Page 18, after line 14, insert the following: 

(c) HIGH TEMPERATURE SUPERCONDUCTI- 
viry.—Of the amount appropriated pursu- 
ant to section 201 for the Defense Agencies, 
not less than $25,000,000 shall be available 
for the Defense Advanced Research 
Projects Agency for the high temperature 
superconductor manufacturing program. 

By Mr. HUNTER of California: 

Page 18, after line 14, insert the following 
new subsection. 

(d) VECTOR THRUST Prosect.—If the Secre- 
tary of Defense determines that the results 
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of on-going tests warrant the continuation 
of the DP2 Vector Thrust Project of the De- 
fense Advanced Research Projects Agency 
warrant the continuation of such project 
during fiscal year 1989, the Secretary is 
urged to transfer funds for such project sub- 
ject to established procedures for the trans- 
fer of funds. 
By Mr. DORNAN of California: 

At the end of title II of division A (page 
33, after line 3), add the following new sec- 
tion: 

SEC. 237. AIR DEFENSE INITIATIVE. 

(a) Purpose.—The purpose of the Air De- 
fense Initiative program of the Department 
of Defense is to carry out research, develop- 
ment, test, and evaluation of technology 
and the engineering and deployment of sys- 
tems in order to provide real defenses for 
the United States and its allies against air- 
breathing platforms capable of carrying nu- 
clear and conventional armed munitions, 

(b) ANNUAL REPORT.—The Secretary of De- 
fense shall include in the Secretary's annual 
report to Congress under section 113(c) of 
title 10, United States Code, a review of Air 
Defense Initiative systems, including 
progress on such systems and specifically 
describing progress toward deployment of 
such systems. 

By Mr. BUSTAMANTE of Texas: 

Page 33, strike out lines 2 and 3 and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 
the program acquisition cost of that system 
as shown in the most recent Selected Acqui- 
sition Report for that system.“. 

By Mr. BURTON of Indiana: 

Page 19, after line 18, insert the following 
new section: 

SEC. 214. JOINT DEVELOPMENT OF ANTI-TACTICAL 
BALLISTIC MISSILE SYSTEM. 

Of the funds available for the Strategic 
Defense Initiative under section 211, not 
less than $75,000,000 shall be available for 
the joint development, on a matching fund 
basis, of an anti-tactical ballistic missile 
system with NATO allies and other coun- 
tries that the United States has invited to 
participate in the Strategic Defense Initia- 
tive Program. 

By Mrs. BOXER of California: 

At the end of title II of division A (page 
33, after line 3), add the following new sec- 
tion: 

SEC. 238, UNIVERSITY RESEARCH INITIATIVE. 

(a) GENERAL Rute.—The Secretary of De- 
fense shall provide funds under the Univer- 
sity Research Initiative program for activi- 
ties selected by the Secretary for the award 
of such funds on the basis of competition. 

(b) PLan To BROADEN GEOGRAPHIC DISTRI- 
BUTION OF Funps.—None of the amounts ap- 
propriated pursuant to section 201 for the 
Defense Agencies may be obligated for the 
University Research Initiative program 
until the Secretary of Defense— 

(1) submits to Congress a plan to provide 
for broader geographic distribution of funds 
under such program in comparison to the 
distribution of such funds during fiscal 
years 1986 and 1987; and 

(2) sets aside a portion of the funds avail- 
able for such program for fiscal year 1989 to 
implement such plan. 

By Mr. McMILLEN of Maryland: 
Page 19, after line 11, insert the following: 


SEC. 208. AIRSHIP PROGRAM. 

Of the funds authorized for the Defense 
Agencies in section 201 for the Air Defense 
Initiative, not more than $40,000,000 shall 
be available for an Airship program. 
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By Mr. SKELTON of Missouri: 

At the end of part B of title III of division 
A (page 41, after line 17), insert the follow- 
ing new section: 

SEC. 316. REQUIREMENTS FOR CERTAIN CIRCULAR 
A-76 PROCEDURES, 

(a) REQUIREMENT To INCLUDE RETIREMENT 
Costs.—(1) In any comparison conducted by 
the Department of Defense under Office of 
Management and Budget Circular A-76 (or 
any successor administrative regulation or 
policy) of the cost of performing commer- 
cial activities by Department of Defense 
personnel and the cost of performing such 
activities by contractor personnel, the Sec- 
retary of Defense shall include retirement 
system costs (as described in paragraphs (2) 
and (3)) of both the Department of Defense 
and the contractor. 

(2) The retirement system costs of the De- 
partment of Defense shall include (to the 
extent applicable) the following: 

(A) The cost of the Federal Employees 
Retirement System, valued by using the 
normal-cost percentage (as defined by sec- 
tion 8401(23) of title 5, United States Code). 

(B) The cost of the Civil Service Retire- 
ment System under subchapter III of chap- 
ter 83 of such title 5. 

(C) The cost of the thrift savings plan 
under subchapter III of chapter 84 of such 
title 5. 

(D) The cost of the old age, survivors, and 
disability insurance taxes imposed under 
section 31ll(a) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1986. 

(3) The retirement system costs of the 
contractor shall include the cost of the old 
age, survivors, and disability insurance taxes 
imposed under section 3111(a) of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1986, the cost of thrift 
or other retirement savings plans, and other 
relevent retirement costs. 

(b) REQUIREMENT To ConsuLt DOD Em- 
PLOYEES.—(1) Each officer or employee of 
the Department of Defense responsible for 
determining under Office of Management 
and Budget Circular A-76 whether to con- 
vert to contractor performance any commer- 
cial activity of the Department— 

(A) shall, at least monthly during the de- 
velopment and preparation of the perform- 
ance work statement and the management 
efficiency study used in making that deter- 
mination, consult with civilian employees 
who will be affected by that determination 
and consider the views of such employees on 
the development and preparation of that 
statement and that study; and 

(B) may consult with such employees on 
other matters relating to that determina- 
tion. 

(2)(A) In the case of employees represent- 
ed by a labor organization accorded exclu- 
sive recognition under section 7111 of title 5, 
United States Code, consultation with repre- 
sentatives of that labor organization shall 
satisfy the consultation requirement in 
paragraph (1). 

(B) In the case of employees other than 
employees referred to in subparagraph (A), 
consultation with appropriate representa- 
tives of those employees shall satisfy the 
consultation requirement in paragraph (1). 

(3) The Secretary of Defense shall pre- 
scribe regulations to carry out this subsec- 
tion. The regulations shall include provi- 
sions for the selection or designation of ap- 
propriate representatives of employees re- 
ferred to in paragraph (2)(B) for purposes 
of consultation required by paragraph (1). 
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By Mrs. SCHROEDER of Colorado: 

Page 40, lines 5 and 17, insert “trainer 
equipment or” after “function for” each 
place it appears. 

Page 41, line 10, insert “trainer equipment 
or” after “function for”. 

By Mr. NICHOLS of Alabama: 

At the end of part B of title III of division 
A (page 41, after line 17), insert the follow- 
ing new section: 

SEC. 317. LIMITATION ON FUNDS FOR DEPOT MAIN- 
TENANCE. 


None of the funds appropriated or other- 
wise available to the Department of the 
Army for fiscal year 1989 may be used for 
depot maintenance of equipment unless 
such funds provide for civilian personnel 
strengths at the Army depots performing 
tank repair or tank rebuilding within the 
continental United States in an amount 
above the strengths assigned to those 
depots on September 30, 1986. 

By Mr. KASICH of Ohio: 

At the end of section 301 (page 34, after 
line 12), insert the following new subsection: 

(c) FUNDING FOR DEFENSE AGENCIES.—Of 
the amount authorized in subsection (a) for 
operation and maintenance for Defense 
Agencies for fiscal year 1989— 

(1) $162,219,000 is authorized for the De- 
fense Investigation Service; 

(2) $144,733,000 is authorized for the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense; and 

(3) $124,193,000 is authorized for the 
Washington Headquarters Services. 

By Mr. HUTTO of Florida: 

At the end of section 301 (page 34, after 
line 12), insert the following new subsection: 

(d) FUNDING ror U.S. SOUTHERN COMMAND 
AIRLIFT.—(1) of the amount authorized in 
subsection (a) for operation and mainte- 
nance for the Air Force for fiscal year 
1989— 

(A) $11,500,000 is available only for con- 
tracting for aircraft with short takeoff and 
landing (STOL) capability for the United 
States Southern Command; and 

(B) not more than $661,500,000 is avail- 
able for the maintenance of leased equip- 
ment. 

(2) No funds appropriated for operation 
and maintenance for the Air Force for fiscal 
year 1989 may be obligated or expended for 
a contract for STOL-capable aircraft until— 

(A) the Secretary of Defense approves a 
requirements document and acquisition 
plan, including costs and schedule informa- 
tion, for an aircraft with short takeoff and 
landing capability for the United States 
Southern Command; and 

(B) the Secretary of Defense submits both 
the document and the plan to the Commit- 
tees on Armed Services of the Senate and 
the House of Representatives. 

By Mrs. COLLINS of Illinois: 

At the end of title III (page 74, after line 
9) insert the following new section: 

SEC. 353. STUDY OF DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
SAFETY STANDARDS FOR TRANSPOR- 
TATION OF HAZARDOUS MATERIALS. 

Not later than one year after the date of 
the enactment of this Act, the Secretary of 
Defense shall submit to Congress a report 
on the adequacy of Department of Defense 
safety standards for the transportation of 
hazardous materials. 

By Mr. SMITH of New Jersey: 

At the end of title VI of division A (page 
118, after line 14), add the following new 
section: 

SEC. 635. ELIGIBILITY OF CERTAIN INSTITUTIONS 
TO RECEIVE REIMBURSEMENT UNDER 
CHAMPUS. 

(a) ACTIVE-DUTY DEPENDENTS.—(1) Section 

1079(B) of title 10, United States Code, is 
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amended by adding at the end of paragraph 
(1) the following: “The Secretary of Defense 
may exempt a patient from paying such 
amount if the hospital to which the patient 
is admitted does not impose a legal obliga- 
tion on any of its patients to pay for inpa- 
tient care.“. 

(2) Section 1079 of such title is further 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new subsection: 

„moch Subject to paragraph (2), a hospi- 
tal or other institutional health-care facility 
may not be denied payment under this sec- 
tion for a charge for services for which a 
claim is submitted under a plan contracted 
for under subsection (a) solely on the basis 
that such hospital or facility does not 
impose a legal obligation on patients to pay 
for such services. 

“(2) Paragraph (1) shall apply only if 
there is reasonable evidence that the pay- 
ment by the Department of Defense is not 
greater than the average amount paid for 
comparable care in the same geographic 
area or, if there is no comparable care in the 
same area, in an area similar to the area in 
which the care is provided.“. 

(b) CERTAIN MEMBERS, FORMER MEMBERS, 
AND THEIR DEPENDENTS.—(1) Section 1086(b) 
of title 10, United States Code, is amended 
in paragraph (3) by adding at the end the 
following: “The Secretary of Defense may 
exempt a patient for paying such charges if 
the hospital or other facility to which the 
patient is admitted does not impose a legal 
obligation on any of its patients to pay for 
inpatient care.“. 

(2) Section 1086 of such title is further 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new subsection: 

che) Subject to paragraph (2), a hospi- 
tal or other institutional health-care facility 
may not be denied payment under this sec- 
tion for a charge for services for which a 
claim is submitted under a plan contracted 
for under subsection (a) solely on the basis 
that such hospital or facility does not 
impose a legal obligation on patients to pay 
for such services. 

“(2) Paragraph (1) shall apply only if 
there is reasonable evidence that the pay- 
ment by the Department of Defense is not 
greater than the average amount paid for 
comparable care in the same geographic 
area or, if there is no comparable care in the 
same area, in an area similar to the area in 
which the care is provided.” 

(c) EFFECTIVE Date.—The amendments 
made by subsections (a) and (b) shall apply 
with respect to medical care received after 
September 30, 1988. 

By Mr. SKAGGS of Colorado; 

At the end of title VIII of division A (page 
144, after line 12) insert the following new 
section: 

SEC. 812. SENSE OF CONGRESS ON PREPARATION 
OF CERTAIN ECONOMIC IMPACT AND 


EMPLOYMENT INFORMATION CON- 
CERNING NEW ACQUISITION PRO- 
GRAMS. 


It is the sense of Congress that the Secre- 
tary of Defense should not, before an acqui- 
sition program is approved to proceed into 
full-scale development, prepare any materi- 
al, report, list, or analysis with respect to 
economic benefits or the employment 
impact of that program in a particular State 
or congressional district. 

By Mr. McCLOSKEY of Indiana: 

Page 32, line 12, insert “and ship” after 
“aircraft” 

Page 32, line 15, insert “or ship” after 
“aircraft” 

Page 133, in the matter preceding line 4, 
insert and ship” after aircraft“ 
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By Mr. LEATH or TEXAS; 
Page 130, starting on line 20, strike out 
section 806 and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 


SEC. 806. SOURCE OF PROCUREMENT OF MACHINE 


(a) UNITED States SOURCE REQUIRED.—Sec- 
tion 2400 of title 10, United States Code, as 
amended by sections 804 and 805, is amend- 
ed by adding at the end the following new 
subsection: 

(Hf) MACHINE Toois.—(1) Neither the Sec- 
retary of Defense nor the Secretary of a 
military department may enter into a con- 
tract for the procurement of machine tools 
described in paragraph (3) which are manu- 
factured outside the United States or 
Canada. 

“(2) The Secretary concerned, on a case- 
by-case basis may waive the restriction in 
pargraph (1) if the Secretary determines— 

(A) that no such machine tools are man- 
ufactured in the United States or Canada; 
or 

“(B) an adequate supply of machine tools 
of satisfactory quality manufactured in the 
United States or in Canada is not available 
to meet Department of Defense require- 
ments on a timely basis. 

(3) This section applies to machine tools 
specified in the Federal Supply Classes for 
metal-working machinery numbered 3405, 
3408, 3410 through 3419, 3426, 3433, 3438, 
3441 through 3443, 3445, 3446, 3448, 3449, 
3460, and 3461.“ 

(b) EFFECTIVE Dark. —Subsection (f) of sec- 
tion 2400 of title 10. United States Code, as 
added by subsection (a) shall apply with re- 
spect to contracts entered into after Sep- 
tember 30, 1988. 

By Mr. DARDEN of Georgia: 

At the end of title VIII of division A (page 
144, after line 12), insert the following new 
section: 

SEC. 813. ALLOWABILITY OF COSTS TO PROMOTE 
THE EXPORT OF DEFENSE PRODUCTS. 

Section 2324(f) of title 10, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end the 
following new paragraph: 

(5) The regulations shall provide that 
costs to promote the export of products of 
the United States defense industry shall be 
allowable to the extent that such costs are 
allocable, reasonable, and not otherwise un- 
allowable.“. 

By Mr. WELDON of Pennsylvania: 

At the end title IX of division A (page 163, 
after line 6), insert the following: 

SEC 937. STUDY AND REPORT ON ANTIBALLISTIC 
MISSILE CAPABILITIES AND ACTIVI- 
TIES OF THE SOVIET UNION. 

(a) Srupy ReEQuIRED.—The Secretary of 
Defense shall conduct a study regarding the 
antiballistic missile capability and activities 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
As a part of such study, the Secretary shall 


assess— 

(1) the military capabilities and signifi- 
cance of the extensive netted system of 
large-phased array radars of the Soviet 
Union; 

(2) whether the Soviet Union is illegally 
developing or producing mobile or trans- 
portable engagement radars; 

(3) the ability of the Soviet Union to de- 
velop an effective exoatmospheric antibal- 
listic missile defense without using wide- 
spread deployment of traditional engage- 
ment radars; 

(4) the ability of developed and projected 
air defense interceptor missiles of the Soviet 
Union to successfully destroy ballistic mis- 
sile warheads; 
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(5) whether silos or hardened facilities of 
the Soviet Union outside of the antiballistic 
missile site permitted near Moscow are or 
could be associated with illegal antiballistic 
missile defenses; 

(6) whether the Soviet Union is develop- 
ing terminal antiballistic missile defenses; 

(7) whether the antiballistic missile site 
permitted near Moscow conceals or could 
conceal development, testing, or deployment 
by the Soviet Union of a widespread antibal- 
listic missile system; 

(8) activities by the Soviet Union regard- 
ing sea-, land-, and air-based boost-phase 
intercepts of ballistic missiles; 

(9) the status of laser, particle beam, and 
other advanced technology programs of the 
Soviet Union comparable to programs con- 
ducted by the United States under the Stra- 
tegic Defense Initiative; 

(10) the consequences for the United 
States of a successful effort by the Soviet 
Union to deploy an effective widespread 
antiballistic missile system; 

(11) the effectiveness of developed, but 
not yet deployed, and planned penetration 
aids of the United States against a wide- 
spread antiballistic missile system of the 
Soviet Union; and 

(12) the ability of the United States to 
modify its strategic offensive forces, doc- 
trine, and tactics to effectively counter an 
effective widespread antiballistic missile 
system of the Soviet Union during the same 
period in which such system is deployed. 

(b) PREPARATION OF REPORT.—The Secre- 
tary shall prepare a report, in both a classi- 
fied and an unclassified version— 

(1) specifying the results of the study re- 
quired by subsection (a); and 

(2) containing such recommendations as 
the Secretary considers appropriate, includ- 
ing recommendations with regard to main- 
taining the deterrent value of the strategic 
forces of the United States given the anti- 
ballistic missile capability and activities of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

(c) SUBMISSION OF RePortT.—Not later than 
60 days after the date of the enactment of 
this Act, the Secretary shall submit to the 
President and to the Congress the report re- 
quired by subsection (b). 

By Mr. SOLOMON of New York: 

At the end of part C of title IX of division 
A (page 159, after line 21), insert the follow- 
ing new section: 

SEC. 924. REPORT ON EFFECTS OF NAVAL SHIP- 
BUILDING ON MARITIME INDUSTRIES. 

(a) Report.—Each year the Secretary of 
Defense shall submit to Congress a report 
on the effects of the Secretary's plans for 
naval vessels on the private sector maritime 
shipbuilding and repair industries in the 
United States. In particular, the Secretary 
shall analyze the effects of this plans for 
the next five years for naval shipbuilding 
and conversion, naval vessel repair, and pro- 
curement of support equipment for naval 
vessels on the continued viability and mobi- 
lization preparedness of such industries in 
their role in the sealift component of the 
United States conventional defense deter- 
rent. 

(b) DEADLINE.—The report shall be submit- 
ted in 1989 and each year thereafter at the 
same time as the Secretary of Defense sub- 
mits the Department of Defense annual 
report to Congress. 

By Mr. NICHOLS of Alabama: 

Page 157, line 16, insert the following 
after “tanks”: “, of which $30,000,000 shall 
be used for facilitization of Anniston Army 
Depot and initiation of the modification 
program for M1 tanks”. 
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By Mr. KASICH of Ohio: 

At the end of title IX of division A (page 
163, after line 6), insert the following new 
section: 

SEC. 938. LINKAGE OF STRATEGY AND BUDGET. 

(a) Frnprincs—Congress makes the follow- 
ing findings: 

(1) The Final Report to the President by 
the President’s Blue Ribon Commission on 
Defense Management (the “Packard Com- 
mission”) the Defense Acquisition Study of 
the Center for Strategic and International 
Studies, and the Report of the Commission 
on Integrated Long-Term Strategy (referred 
to as “Discriminate Deterrence”) have sepa- 
rately identified significant deficiencies in 
the integration of national military strategy 
with weapon acquisition programs of the 
Department of Defense. 

(2) There is no appropriate forum in the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense in which 
strategy, policy, and operational concepts 
are fully debated and translated into acqui- 
sition programs and given appropriate prior- 
ities in the defense budget. The dominant 
role of setting requirements for new weapon 
systems remains with the staffs of the indi- 
vidual military services, and the require- 
ments developed by those services often 
appear not to have been evaluated in terms 
of their overall contribution to national 
military strategy. 

(3) The requirements and planning proc- 
ess of the Department of Defense is not con- 
strained by realistic projections of future 
defense budgets. Consequently, the process 
is fiscally unrealistic and therefore largely 
ignored in the subsequent programming and 
budgeting process, This process often re- 
sults in disparate plans that do not optimize 
the potential contribution of each military 
service to national strategic objectives. 

(b) SENSE or ConGrEss.—In light of the 
findings in subsection (a), it is the sense of 
Congress that— 

(1) to ensure that the United States devel- 
ops the proper mix of weapon systems to 
support its defense priorities, the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense should better 
define the links between national strategy 
and specific acquisition decisions; 

(2) the Office of the Secretary of Defense, 
the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
and the commanders of the unified and 
specified combatant commands should more 
clearly define the necessary operational ca- 
pabilities and concepts of operations 
through the requirements process including 
alternatives based on probable levels of re- 
sources likely to be approved by Congress 
and explicit trade-offs among the military 
services; 

(3) the Secretary should ensure that re- 
sulting budget priorities clearly reflect na- 
tional strategic priorities; and 

(4) the Secretary of Defense should com- 
mission an independent assessment of the 
process of the Department of Defense for 
requirements and planning and the relation- 
ship of that process to an integrated long- 
term strategy offering high leverage against 
military doctrine, strategy, and operational 
concepts of the Soviet Union. 

By Mr. HUNTER of California: 

At the end of title IX of division A (page 
163, after line 6), insert the following new 
section: 

SEC. 939. COMPREHENSIVE PLAN 
SOVIET SATELLITES. 

The Secretary of the Navy shall, by Sep- 
tember 30, 1988, submit to the Committees 
on Armed Services of the Senate and House 
of Representatives a comprehensive plan to 
counter any use of satellites of the Soviet 
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Union to locate, target, and destroy United 
States naval vessels. 
By Mr. HUNTER of California: 

At the end of title IX of division A (page 
163, after line 6), insert the following new 
section: 

SEC. 940. SENSE OF CONGRESS CONCERNING OPER- 
ATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 
SOUTHERN COMMAND. 

It is the sense of Congress— 

(1) that the operations of the United 
States Southern Command in Panama are 
vital to the security interests of the United 
States; 

(2) that those operations on a permanent 
basis are essential to defending those inter- 
ests; and 

(3) that the President should, therefore, 
take all steps necessary to ensure the con- 
tinued operations of the Southern Com- 
mand in Panama in order to maintain the 
security of the Panama Canal and to guar- 
ante its regular operation. 

By Mr. HOCHBRUECHNER of New 
York: 

At the end of title IX of division A (page 
163, after line 6), add the following new sec- 
tion: 


SEC. 941. NATIONAL POLICY ON CONTROL OF COM- 
PROMISING EMANATIONS. 

The Secretary of Defense may not imple- 
ment new regulations which direct compli- 
ance with a new National Policy Statement 
and Instruction (entitled the ‘National 
Policy on Control of Compromising Emana- 
tions”), as approved by the National Tele- 
communications and Information Security 
System Committee (NTISSC), until— 

(1) the Secretary submits to the Commit- 
tees on Armed Services of the Senate and 
House of Representatives a report describ- 
ing the new regulations and analyzing the 
effects of the new policy statement and in- 
structions; and 

(2) a period of 45 legislative days have 
passed after receipt of such report by those 
committees. 


For purposes of paragraph (2), legislative 
days shall be determined as provided under 
section 7307(b)(2) of title 10, United States 
Code, for determining days of continuous 
session of Congress. 

By Mr. HERGER of California: 

At the end of title IX of division A (page 
163, after line 6), insert the following new 
section: 

SEC. 942. REPORT ON SUSCEPTIBILITY OF DEFENSE 
COMPUTER ASSETS TO COMPUTER VI- 
RUSES. 

The Secretary of Defense shall submit to 
Congress a report on the susceptibility of 
vital Department of Defense computer sys- 
tems to so-called computer viruses and shall 
describe the steps which have been taken 
and are planned to be taken to protect the 
Department of Defense computer systems 
and records against computer viruses. Such 
report shall be submitted not later than 
March 1, 1989, in classified and unclassified 
form. 

By. Mr. DAVIS of Illinois: 

At the end of division A (page 163, after 

line 6), add the following new title: 


TITLE X—DEFENSE INDUSTRIAL BASE 


SECTION 1001. SHORT TITLE. 

This title may be cited as the “Defense In- 
dustrial Base Preservation Act of 1988". 
SEC. 1002. FINDINGS. 

The Congress finds that— 

(1) a strong defense industrial base in the 
United States significantly enhances the ca- 
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pability of United States manufacturers and 
producers— 

(A) to develop technologically superior de- 
fense items rapidly and to produce such 
items efficiently in cost-effective quantities 
during peacetime, and 

(B) to expand productive capacity rapidly 
to meet the demands of a national emergen- 
cy; 

(2) a strong and responsive defense indus- 
trial base is a basic deterrent to aggression 
and, thus, helps to preserve peace; 

(3) a series of studies conducted over a 10- 
year period by Congress, the General Ac- 
counting Office, the Department of De- 
fense, and others have consistently shown a 
steady, unchecked erosion of the defense in- 
dustrial base in the United States; 

(4) despite the uniformly adverse findings 
contained in the reports on such studies, the 
United States still lacks a coherent industri- 
al base policy that is directly linked to na- 
tional security strategy; 

(5) reliable methods for assessing the 
weaknesses and strengths of the defense in- 
dustrial base have not been utilized; 

(6) the development and implementation 
of an effective program for the restoration 
and maintenance of the defense industrial 
base is unlikely to occur without, among 
other things, improved centralized policy di- 
rection and management; 

(7) existing programs and authorities de- 
signed to restore and maintain the defense 
industrial base have received inconsistent 
and, frequently, inadequate allocations of 
resources and management attention from 
the military departments and the Defense 
Agencies because the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense has not exercised strong 
leadership in defense industrial base man- 
agement; and 

(8) procurement policies, regulations, and 
practices do not sufficiently encourage— 

(A) investment in advanced manufactur- 
ing technology and modernization of manu- 
facturing facilities and equipment, 

(B) the entry of efficient producers, espe- 
cially small businesses, from the commercial 
sectors of the economy into the defense pro- 
curement market, and 

(C) continued participation of efficient 
producers in the defense procurement com- 
petitions. 

SEC. 1003. DEFENSE INDUSTRIAL BASE. 

(a) In GENERAL.—Part IV of subtitle A of 
title 10, United States Code, is amended by 
adding at the end the following new chap- 
ter: 


“CHAPTER 170—DEFENSE INDUSTRIAL BASE 
MANAGEMENT AND SUPPORT PROGRAMS 


“Subchapter: Sec. 
FCC BWT ˙·¹—¹1Aͤͤͤ 2871 
II. Management and Planning for 
Industrial Readiness . 2881 
III. Fostering Manufacturing Tech- 
nology Improvements and In- 
vestment 2891 


“SUBCHAPTER I—DEFINITIONS 


“ 


Sec. 
2871. Definitions 
§ 2871. Definitions 


“In this chapter: 

“(1) The term ‘domestic source’, with re- 
spect to a contract awarded by the Depart- 
ment of Defense, means a business entity 
that performs substantially all of the re- 
search and development, engineering, and 
production required under the contract 
within the United States or Canada. 

‘(2) The term ‘free trade area source’, 
with respect to a contract awarded by the 
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Department of Defense, means a business 
entity that performs substantially all of the 
research and development, engineering and 
production required under the contract with 
Canada or any other nation with which the 
United States, before February 29, 1988, en- 
tered into a trade agreement establishing a 
free trade area under section 102 of the 
Trade Act of 1974 (19 U.S.C. 2112). 

(3) The term ‘nondomestic source’ means 
any business entity which is not a domestic 
source. 

“(4) The term ‘major defense acquisition 
program’ has the meaning given such term 
by section 2430 of this title. 


“SUBCHAPTER II—MANAGEMENT AND PLANNING 
FOR INDUSTRIAL READINESS 
2881. Centralized guidance, analysis, and 
planning for programs affect- 
ing the defense industrial base. 
Early and sustained consideration of 
requirements for efficient man- 
ufacture during the design and 
production of weapon systems. 
Analysis of the capability of the de- 
fense industrial base to support 
certain defense acquisition pro- 


2882. 
2883. 


grams. 

Recognition of production equip- 
ment and systems moderniza- 
tion in the award and adminis- 
tration of contracts. 

Acquisition policies to encourage in- 
vestment in advanced manufac- 
turing technology and process- 


“2884. 
“2885. 


es. 

Increasing reliance on commercial 
manufacturing processes and 
commercial items. 

Defense Production 
Center. 

“§ 2881. Centralized guidance, analysis, and plan- 

ning for programs affecting the defense indus- 
trial base 


2886. 


2887. Innovation 


“The Under Secretary of Defense for Ac- 
quisition shall, subject to the authority, di- 
rection, and control of the Secretary of De- 
fense— 

“(1) provide overall policy guidance and 
direction to the military departments and 
the Defense Agencies on matters relating to 
the maintenance, expansion, and readiness 
of the defense industrial base; 

“(2) analyze, on a continuing basis, the ca- 
pabilities of the defense industrial base to 
fulfill the requirements of the national de- 
fense strategy in time of peace and the ex- 
panded requirements in time of war or na- 
tional emergency; 

(3) develop and direct the implementa- 
tion of plans and programs that promote 
the ability of the industrial base to meet the 
requirements referred to in clause (2); 

(4) serve as the focal point for plans and 
programs for the improvement of the de- 
fense industrial base; and 

(5) develop proposals to maintain and 
foster industrial readiness, encourage the 
utilization of advanced manufacturing tech- 
nology and processes, and eliminate defense 
acquisition regulations and policies that dis- 
courage contractor investment in improved 
productivity. 

“§ 2882. Early and sustained consideration of re- 
quirements for efficient manufacture during 
the design and production of major defense ac- 
quisition programs 
“The Under Secretary of Defense for Ac- 

quisition shall establish and implement ac- 

quisition policies requiring— 

“(A) an analysis of the capabilities of the 
defense industrial base to develop, produce, 
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maintain, and support a major defense ac- 
quisition program; 

B) the consideration of requirements for 
efficient manufacture during the design and 
production of the systems to be procured 
under the major defense acquisition pro- 
gram; and 

(C) the use of advanced manufacturing 
technology, processes, and systems during 
the research and development and produc- 
tion phases of the acquisition of a weapons 
system. 


“§ 2883. Analysis of the capability of the defense 
industrial base to support certain defense ac- 
quisition programs 
“(a) The following factors may be consid- 

ered in the analysis required to be conduct- 

ed under section 2882: 

“(1) The availability of essential raw ma- 
terials and component parts. 

(2) The availability of production equip- 
ment and facilities essential for— 


“(A) the production of the weapons 
system; 

“(B) the maintenance and repair of such 
system; or 


“(C) the operation of such system. 

(3) The availability of industry produc- 
tion capacity to maintain peacetime produc- 
tion rates and to accelerate production to 
production rates planned for times of na- 
tional emergency. 

“(4) The availability of required special 
tooling and production test equipment. 

(5) The identification of components or 
subsystems that are available solely from 
sources outside the United States. 

“(6) Any planned alternatives for meeting 
requirements that, during peacetime, the 
United States depends solely on sources out- 
side the United States to meet. 


In conducting the analysis, all efforts shall 
be made to minimize the paperwork burdens 
on the contractor and its subcontractors 
and suppliers. Suggested remedial actions 
shall identify budgetary resources con- 
straints and proposed program adjustments 
required to implement any remedial actions. 

“(b) The Under Secretary of Defense for 
Acquisition shall be responsible for compil- 
ing and analyzing the data obtained under 
subsection (a) in order to ensure that, in the 
ease of each program referred to in such 
subsection— 

1) the capabilities of the industrial base 
of the United States to meet program re- 
quirements has been assessed by the mili- 
tary department or Defense Agency carry- 
ing out such program; and 

(2) the capabilities of the industrial base 
of the United States to meet the aggregate 
requirements for all such programs has 
been assessed in the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense. 


“§ 2884. Recognition of production equipment and 
systems modernization in the award and ad- 
ministration of contracts 


“The Secretary of each military depart- 
ment, with respect to each major defense 
acquisition program conducted by the de- 
partment and any other acquisition pro- 
gram of such department designated by the 
Secretary, and the head of each Defense 
Agency, with respect to each major defense 
acquisition program conducted by such 
agency and any other acquisition program 
of such agency designated by the head of 
such agency, shall ensure that, to the maxi- 
mum extent practicable, the acquisition 
plan provides for contract solicitations to in- 
clude provisions which encourage competing 
offerors to acquire, for utilization in the 
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performance of the contract, modern pro- 

duction equipment and production systems 

(including hardware and software) that in- 

crease the productivity of the offerors and 

lessors costs. 

“§ 2885. Acquisition policies to encourage invest- 
ment in advanced manufacturing technology 
and processes 
“The Under Secretary of Defense for Ac- 

quisition shall establish and implement ac- 
quisition policies to encourage domestic 
source investment in advanced manufactur- 
ing technology production equipment, and 
processes through: 

(I) recognition of the contractor’s invest- 
ment in advanced technology production 
equipment and processes in the develop- 
ment of the contract objective; and 

“(2) increased weighting of source selec- 
tion criteria relating to the efficiency of 
production. 

“§ 2886. Increasing reliance on commercial manu- 
facturing processes and commercial items 


“The Under Secretary of Defense for Ac- 
quisition shall establish and implement to 
the maximum practicable extent acquisition 
policies set forth in section 2325 of this title. 


“2887. Defense Production Innovation Center 


“(a) ESTABLISHMENT.—There is established 
within the Office of the Under Secretary of 
Defense for Acquisition a Defense Produc- 
tion Innovation Center. 

“(b) Funcrions.—In addition to such 
other functions as may be assigned by the 
Under Secretary of Defense for Acquisition, 
the Defense Production Innovation Center 
will: 

(1) receive, evaluate, and propose for 
testing innovative ideas for improving the 
defense industrial readiness, manufacturing, 
acquisition improvement, or related pro- 
grams received from the military services, 
the Defense Agencies, or the private sector; 
and 

“(2) conduct tests, demonstrations, and 
other evaluations of defense industrial base 
improvement proposals, authorized by the 
Under Secretary of Defense for Acquisition. 
SUBCHAPTER III—FosTERING MANUFACTURING 
TECHNOLOGY IMPROVEMENTS AND INVESTMENT 
2891. Advanced manufacturing technology 

demonstration centers. 
2892. Procurement of critical items of 
supply. 
“$2891. Advanced manufacturing technology 
demonstration centers 


(a) PROGRAM AUTHORIZED.—The Under 
Secretary of Defense for Acquisition shall 
conduct an Advanced Manufacturing Tech- 
nology Demonstration Program. The pur- 
pose of the program is to furnish start-up fi- 
nancial assistance to private, nonprofit or- 
ganizations for the operation of one or more 
Advanced Manufacturing Technology Dem- 
onstration Centers. The assistance shall be 
provided on a competitive basis. 

„b) Derrnition.—The term ‘Advanced 
Manufacturing Technology Demonstration 
Center’ means a facility at which any pri- 
vate, nonprofit organization receiving assist- 
ance under this section demonstrates— 

“(1) uses of advanced manufacturing tech- 
nologies, equipment, and processes; and 

“(2) those productivity improvements that 
result from the utilization of such technol- 
ogies, equipment, and processes. 

„ OPERATION OF ADVANCED MANUFACTUR- 
ING TECHNOLOGY DEMONSTRATION CENTERS.— 
An organization receiving assistance under 
this section shall provide, to the maximum 
extent practicable, for the participation of 
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manufacturers, equipment and material 
suppliers, manufacturing and related man- 
agement system developers, and educational 
institutions in the demonstrations carried 
out by such organization in the operation of 
an Advanced Manufacturing Technology 
Demonstration Center. 

(d) RecuLations.—The Secretary of De- 
fense shall prescribe regulations to carry 
out this section. 


“§ 2892. Procurement of critical items of supply 


(a) CRITICAL ITEMS or Suppity.—The 
Under Secretary of Defense for Acquisition 
shall publish regulations establishing stand- 
ards for— 

“(1) determining, for the purposes of this 
section, what items of supply are critical 
items; and 

2) assessing military needs (including 
demand rates) for such items. 

“(b) MAINTAINING Domestic Sources.— 
The Secretary of a military department and 
the head of a Defense Agency may award a 
contract in any fiscal year, under the au- 
thority provided in section 2304(c)(3)(A) of 
this title, for the procurement of any criti- 
cal item of supply to a domestic source or 
sources if such Secretary or head of a De- 
fense Agency would otherwise be likely to 
procure more than 70 percent (determined 
on the basis of cost) of such items in such 
fiscal year from a nondomestic source or 
sources. The requirements of section 2304(f) 
of this title shall apply to a contract award- 
ed pursuant to this subsection.”. 

(b) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The tables of 
chapters at the beginning of subtitle A, and 
at the beginning of part IV of subtitle A, of 
title 10, United States Code, are amended by 
adding at the end the following new item: 


“170. Defense Industrial Base Man- 
agement and Support Programs. 2871". 
By Mr. DAVIS of Illinois: 

At the end of title IX of division A (page 
163, after line 6), insert the following new 
section: 

SEC. 943. AMMUNITION PRODUCTION 
QUIREMENTS. 

(a) SENSE OF ConGREsS.—It is the sense of 
Congress— 

(1) that the maintenance of the inactive 
portion of the Government-owned ammuni- 
tion production base is critical to the de- 
fense of the United States; and 

(2) that sufficient funding should be pro- 
vided to maintain this base to meet surge re- 
quirements and mobilization requirements 
of the military departments. 

(b) ALTERNATIVES.—The Secretary of De- 
fense shall explore alternatives to the cur- 
rent method of funding the ammunition 
production base to better assure that appro- 
priate levels of funds indeed are used for 
the maintenance of the base. 

(c) Report.—The Secretary shall submit a 
written report of his findings and recom- 
mendations on such alternatives, along with 
appropriate legislative proposals, to the 
Committees on Armed Services of the 
Senate and House of Representatives by De- 
cember 1, 1988. 

By Mr. BROOMFIELD of Michigan: 

At the end of title IX of division A (page 
163, after line 6), insert the following new 
section: 

SEC. 944. REASSESSMENT OF SOVIET ELECTRONIC 
ESPIONAGE CAPABILITY FROM 
MOUNT ALTO EMBASSY SITE. 

(a) Frnprnc.—The Congress finds that the 
report submitted by the Secretary of De- 
fense pursuant to section 1122 of the Na- 
tional Defense Authorization Act for Fiscal 
Years 1988 and 1989— 
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(1) contains insufficient detail (even in the 
classified portion) for a review and assess- 
ment of the present and potential capabili- 
ties of the Government of the Soviet Union 
to intercept United States communications 
involving diplomatic, military, and intelli- 
gence matters from facilities on Mount Alto 
in the District of Columbia, as required by 
subsection (a) of that section; and 

(2) does not contain a determination of 
the Secretary of Defense as to whether or 
not the present and proposed occupation of 
facilities on Mount Alto by the Soviet Union 
is consistent with the national security of 
the United States, as required by subsection 
(b) of that section. 

(b) SUBMISSION OF NEw Report.—Not later 
than 60 days after the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act, the President shall submit 
a report to Congress which meets the re- 
quirements of section 1122 of the National 
Defense Authorization Act for Fiscal Years 
1988 and 1989. 

By Mr. BONIOR of Michigan: 

At the end of title IX of division A (page 
163, after line 6), add the following new sec- 
tion: 

SEC. 945. STRATEGIC AIR DEFENSE MISSION. 

(a) LIMITATION.—Except as provided in 
subsection (bez), the Secretary of the Air 
Force may not make any change in the alert 
status of any Air National Guard unit in the 
strategic air defense mission in the northern 
portion of the United States, or in the de- 
ployment of units assigned to that mission, 
from that status and deployment as in 
effect on April 10, 1988. 

(b) Report.—(1) After the North Warning 
System and the Over-the-Horizon Backscat- 
ter Radar System are deployed and in oper- 
ation as replacements for the Distant Early 
Warning (DEW line) system, the Secretary 
of the Air Force shall submit to Congress a 
report on those systems. The report shall— 

(A) describe the implementation of those 
systems and their operational capability and 
effectiveness as demonstrated to the time of 
the report; 

(B) describe plans, in light of those new 
systems, for the forward deployment of in- 
terceptor aircraft from United States bases 
during periods of heightened international 
tension; and 

(C) clarify the alert status in the strategic 
air defense mission, under those new sys- 
tems, of elements of the Air Force (includ- 
ing elements of the reserve components) at 
Air Force bases in the northern portions of 
the United States. 

(2) The limitation in subsection (a) shall 
cease to apply 180 days after the date on 
which the report under paragraph (1) is re- 
ceived. 

(c) INTERIM Report.—Not later than 90 
days after the date of the enactment of this 
Act, the Secretary of the Air Force shall 
submit to Congress a report describing the 
radar surveillance system which will be in 
use during fiscal year 1989 along the north- 
ern portion of the United States and in 
Canada for the strategic air defense mission. 

By Mr. BATEMAN of Virginia: 

At the end of part C of title IX of division 
A (page 159, after line 21) insert the follow- 
ing new section: 

SEC. 925. PUBLIC-PRIVATE COMPETITION FOR 
OVERHAUL OF NAVAL VESSELS. 

(a) In GENERAL.—(1) Chapter 633 of title 
10, United States Code, is amended by 
adding at the end the following new section: 
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“$7313. Overhaul of naval vessels: competition 

between public and private shipyards 

“The Secretary of the Navy should 
ensure, in any case in which the Secretary 
awards a project for repair, alteration, over- 
haul, or conversion of a naval vessel follow- 
ing competition between public and private 
shipyards, that each of the following crite- 
ria is met; 

“(1) The bid of any public shipyard for 
the award includes— 

(A) the full costs to the United States as- 
sociated with future retirement benefits of 
civilian employees of that shipyard consist- 
ent with computation methodology estab- 
lished by Office of Management and Budget 
Circular A-76; and 

“(B) in a case in which equal access to the 
Navy supply system is not allowed to public 
and private shipyards, a pro rata share of 
the costs of the Navy supply system. 

“(2) Costs applicable to oversight of the 
contract by the appropriate Navy supervisor 
of shipbuilding, conversion, and repair are 
added to the bid of any private shipyard for 
the purpose of comparability analysis. 

“(3) The award is made using the results 
of the comparability analysis.“ 

(2) The table of sections at the beginning 
of such chapter is amended by adding at the 
end the following new item: 

“7313. Overhaul of naval vessels; competi- 
tion between public and private 
shipyards.,”’. 

(b) EFFECTIVE Date.—Section 7313 of title 
10, United States Code, as added by subsec- 
tion (a), applies to any award by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy after September 30, 1988, 
for repair, alteration, overhaul, or conver- 
sion of a naval vessel following competition 
between public and private shipyards. 

By Mr. DICKS of Washington: 


Page 212, line 8. insert plus 
$13,000,000," before “as follows:“. 
Page 212, line 22, insert “, plus 


$13,000,000,” before the period. 
By Mr. BADHAM of California: 
Page 153, line 8, insert “, plus and addi- 
tional $35,000,000,” after “$10,618,000,000". 
Page 155, line 14, strike out ‘‘$193,800,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof “$158,800,000". 
By Mr. SKELTON of Missouri: 
Page 219, after line 9, insert the following: 
(3) Not more than $250,000 from funds ap- 
propriated to the Department of Defense 
for fiscal year 1989 for local communities lo- 
cated near Whiteman Air Force Base, Knob 
Noster, Missouri. 
By Mr. LAGOMARSINO of Califor- 


nia: 

Page 225, after line 16, insert the follow- 
ing: 

SEC. 2816. LAND CONVEYANCE, LOMPOC, CALIFOR- 
NIA. 

(1) In GeneERAL.—Subject to subsections 
(b) through (d), the Secretary of the Army 
may convey, without reimbursement, to the 
City of Lompoc, California, all right, title, 
and interest of the United States in and toa 
tract of real property (including improve- 
ments thereon) of approximately 100 acres 
located adjacent to the real property con- 
veyed to the City pursuant to section 834 of 
the Military Construction Authorization 
Act, 1985 (Public Law 98-407; 98 Stat. 1526). 

(b) Use or Prorerty.—(1) the conveyance 
authorized by subsection (a) shall be subject 
to the condition that the real property con- 
veyed shall be used by the City for the edu- 
cational purposes of Allan Hancock Commu- 
nity College. 

(2) If the property conveyed pursuant to 
subsection (a) is not used for the purposes 
described in paragraph (1), all right, title, 
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and interest in and to such property shall 
revert to the United States, which shall 
have the right of immediate entry thereon. 

(e) LEGAL DESCRIPTION AND SURVEYS.—The 
exact acreage and legal description of the 
property to be conveyed under subsection 
(a) shall be determined by surveys that are 
satisfactory to the secretary. The cost of 
any such survey shall be borne by the City. 

(d) OTHER TERMS AND CONDITIONS.—The 
Secretary may require such other terms and 
conditions with respect to the conveyance 
under this section as the Secretary consid- 
ers appropriate to protect the interests of 
the United States. 

By Mrs. SAIKI of Hawaii: 

Page 221, after line 20, insert the follow- 
ing new section: 

SEC. 2806. LOCATION OF HAZARDOUS WASTE STOR- 
AGE FACILITY AT PEARL HARBOR 
NAVAL SHIPYARD. 

The Secretary of the Navy may not con- 
struct a hazardous waste storage facility for 
the Pearl Harbor Naval Shipyard at a loca- 
tion closer than 3000 feet to a public school. 

By Mr. Morrison of Washington: 

At the end of title I of division C (page 
246, after line 6), add the following new sec- 
tions: 

SEC. 3133. ASSISTANCE TO COMMUNITIES AFFECT- 
ED BY CLOSING OF N REACTOR. 

The Secretary of Defense may make 
grants, conclude cooperative agreements, 
and supplement funds made available under 
Federal programs administered by agencies 
other than the Department of Defense in 
order to assist Washington State and local 
communities near Hanford Reservation, 
Washington, in planning community adjust- 
ments required by the closure of the N Re- 
actor. 

SEC. 3134. AUTHORITY TO LOAN PERSONNEL AND 
FACILITIES TO COMMUNITY DEVEL- 
OPMENT ORGANIZATIONS NEAR HAN- 
FORD RESERVATION. 

(a) AUTHORITY TO LOAN PERSONNEL.—(1) 
The Secretary of Energy shall allow each 
contractor and subcontractor of the Depart- 
ment of Energy carrying out operating, en- 
gineering, research and development, or 
construction management at the Hanford 
Reservation, Washington, to loan personnel 
in accordance with this section to the com- 
munity development organization known as 
the Tri City Industrial Development Coun- 
cil serving Benton and Franklin counties, 
Washington. Any such loan shall be for the 
purpose of assisting in the diversification of 
the local economy by reducing reliance by 
local communities on national security pro- 
grams at Hanford Reservation. 

(2) A contractor shall continue to compen- 
sate any personnel loaned by the contractor 
under paragraph (1). Any such compensa- 
tion shall be allowed as a cost for which the 
Department of Energy may reimburse the 
contractor under the contract. 

(3) The Secretary of Energy may not obli- 
gate or expend more than $500,000 in each 
of fiscal years 1989 and 1990 for loans of 
personnel under this section. The amount of 
such obligations or expenditures shall be 
measured by the cost of compensation paid 
to such personnel by the contractor and re- 
imbursed by the Department of Energy. 

(b) AUTHORITY TO LOAN FACILITIES.. The 
Secretary of Energy may loan facilities of 
the Federal Government being used by con- 
tractors of the Department of Energy at 
Hanford Reservation, Washington, to any 
community-based organization. However, 
any loan of a facility under this subsection 
may be made only if use of the facility by 
such an organization would not adversely 
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affect Department of Energy programs, as 
determined by the Secretary. 

(c) DURATION OF ProGRAM.—The authority 
to loan personnel and facilities under this 
section, and the loan of any personnel or fa- 
cilities pursuant to such authority, shall ter- 
minate on September 30, 1990. 

Mr. ASPIN (during the designation). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the further reading of the 
designation of the amendments be dis- 
pensed with because the designated 
amendments are already printed in 
House Report 100-579 and will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 
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Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, I would 
like to ask the distinguished gentle- 
man from Wisconsin, the chairman, if 
he could inform those of us who are 
eagerly looking forward to the Markey 
amendment when he thinks that 
amendment might come up since so 
many of us have been so eager for an 
opportunity to get to that particular 
amendment. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, as the gentleman 
knows, it was scheduled for today, and, 
of course, had we not had the exten- 
sive debate on the rule and had we not 
had frivolous motions to adjourn the 
House earlier today, we probably 
would have done the Markey amend- 
ment today, but under the rule, if you 
do not get to an amendment in the 
day it is designated, it is up to the 
chairman to designate another day, 
and so far the chairman has not done 
that. 

We will be consulting with the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
MARKEY] and with the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Dickinson] and 
will answer. 

Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Chairman, con- 
tinuing to reserve my right to object, 
the gentleman is almost all-powerful, 
but there are some rights Members of 
the House have to cause modest 
amounts of confusion. 

I would ask the gentleman from Wis- 
consin, the chairman, if he can give us 
a week. Is it likely to be early next 
week, late next week, the following 
week, what general zone would the 
chairman have? 

Mr. ASPIN. The answer is “yes.” 

Mr. GINGRICH. It is one of those? 
The chairman has not found a narrow 
zone? For example, in all seriousness, 
would the gentleman not be inclined 
to do it Monday since many Members 
may not be here early on Monday? 

Mr. ASPIN. As I said to the gentle- 
man, the only thing I can say at this 
point is I need to work it out with Mr. 
Markey, and I will discuss it with Mr. 
DICKINSON, and we will try to work it 
out. 
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Mr. GINGRICH. Further reserving 
the right to object, would the gentle- 
man be willing to guarantee that, in 
addition to consultation, that he 
would in fact not pick a time without 
adequate notice to this side? 

Mr. ASPIN. The only thing I can 
guarantee to the gentleman from 
Georgia is that we will consult with 
Mr. Dickinson. In any case, the gen- 
tleman from Georgia will be happy to 
know that the rule does, according to 
staff, require an hour of notice, so the 
gentleman will have at least an hour. 

Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Chairman, I 
withdraw my reservation of objection. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; 
and the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. 
KOSTMAYER) having assumed the 
chair, Mr. Gray of Illinois, Chairman 
pro tempore of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the 
bill (H.R. 4264) to authorize appro- 
priations for the fiscal year 1989 
amended budget request for military 
functions of the Department of De- 
fense and to prescribe military person- 
nel levels for such Department for 
fiscal year 1989, to amend the Nation- 
al Defense Authorization Act for 
Fiscal Years 1988 and 1989, and for 
other purposes, had come to no resolu- 
tion thereon. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all Members may 
have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on 
H.R. 4264. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 


PROVIDING FOR TRANSFER OF 
FUNDS FOR BENEFIT OF CER- 
TAIN MEMBERS OF CROW 
TRIBE 


Mr. KILDEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the Senate bill (S. 
2273) to provide for the transfer of 
certain funds to the Secretary of the 
Interior for the benefit of certain 
members of the Crow Tribe, and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the 
Senate bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

Mr. TAUKE. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, I do so for the 
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purpose of inquiring of the gentleman 
from Michigan the purpose for which 
he makes this unanimous-consent re- 
quest, and I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. [Mr. KILDEE]. 

Mr. KILDEE. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, S. 2273 addresses an 
emergency situation involving the In- 
dians of the Crow Reservation in Mon- 
tana. 

Due to exceptions taken by the De- 
partment of Health and Human Serv- 
ices to the Administration of the 
tribe's low-income home energy assist- 
ance grant [LIHEAP], no fiscal year 
1988 funds were distributed this past 
winter. 

Fortunately, under Montana law and 
a voluntary policy of constraint on the 
part of Rural Electric Cooperatives 
serving the Crow Reservation, no 
homes eligible for LIHEAP assistance 
were denied energy during that time. 

However, cutoffs are now imminent. 

The legislation before us would pre- 
vent utilities from being shut off by 
establishing a mechanism to ensure 
the distribution of LIHEAP funds to 
eligible households on the Crow Res- 
ervation. 

Specifically, the bill directs the Sec- 
retary of Health and Human Services 
and the Secretary of the Interior to 
enter into an interagency agreement 
that would permit the funds which 
have been reserved for the Crow Tribe 
to be distributed through the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs. 

No new funds are involved. 

The money has already been appro- 
priated and set aside for eligible 
households on the Crow Reservation. 

S. 2273 responds to an emergency 
situation that is unique in the history 
of the LIHEAP Program. 

It is a temporary remedy limited to a 
single year’s funding. 

It should not be viewed as a prece- 
dent or as an indication of congres- 
sional intent to alter the manner in 
which the LIHEAP statute is carried 
out. 

It also does not carry with it any 
presumption or interpretation regard- 
ing the current audit exceptions in- 
volving the tribe or any administrative 
action currently pending or to be filed 
in the future. 

The bill simply ensures that eligible 
households receive the assistance nec- 
essary to ensure their energy supplies 
are not shut off. 

I will be proposing an amendment to 
S. 2273 which has been worked out 
with the cooperation of the minority, 
the Montana delegation, and the ma- 
jority and minority of the Energy and 
Commerce Committee. 

My amendment would: 

Expedite the delivery of funds and 
ensure they are distributed in a 
manner consistent with the assurances 
provided in the LIHEAP statute; 
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Clarify that all eligible households 
on the reservation are to be considered 
for services; 

Stipulate that all energy sources are 
to be considered in the delivery of as- 
sistance; and 

Provide that when vendor payments 
are made directly to utilities, the ven- 
dors will agree to refrain from cutting 
off energy to the eligible household 
until the resolution of all administra- 
tive actions relating to the administra- 
tion of LIHEAP on the Crow Reserva- 
tion. 

I want to thank the minority for its 
cooperation in expediting consider- 
ation of this measure. Without prompt 
action, the imminent cut-off of energy 
to LIHEAP eligible households would 
result in serious hardship to many 
families. 

Therefore, I ask that S. 2237, with 
an amendment, be considered and 
passed, 

Mr. TAUKE. Mr. Speaker, continu- 
ing my reservation of objection, I yield 
to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
SHARP]. 

Mr. SHARP. Mr. Speaker, I appreci- 
ate the gentleman from Iowa yielding. 
I just want to indicate the legislation 
and the amendment of the gentleman 
to be offered have been reviewed by 
the Committee on Energy and Com- 
merce, and we are in full accord with 
the efforts of the minority and the 
majority on the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

This is an important step to take to 
see that people are treated fairly, and 
we need to expedite this matter, and 
so we are delighted it has been 
brought to the floor. 

Mr. TAUKE. Mr. Speaker, I observe 
that the members of both the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor and 
Committee on Energy and Commerce 
have no objection to the amendment 
being offered by the gentleman from 
Michigan. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as 
follows: 

S. 2273 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. TRANSFER OF FUNDS. 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, the Secretary of Health and Human 
Services shall transfer to the Secretary of 
the Interior $180,000 of the funds appropri- 
ated to provide a grant to the Crow Tribe 
under section 2604(d) of the Low-Income 
Home Energy Assistance Act of 1981 (42 
U.S.C. 8623(d)) for fiscal year 1988. 

SEC. 2. USE OF TRANSFERRED FUNDS. 

The Secretary of the Interior and the Sec- 
retary of Health and Human Services shall 
enter into a Memorandum of Understanding 
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which shall specify the minimum require- 
ment necessary to administer on an expedit- 
ed basis the funds transferred under section 
1. Such funds shall be used to provide, 
through the Crow agency social service pro- 
gram of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, the 
assistance and benefits otherwise available 
under the Low-Income Home Energy Assist- 
ance Act of 1981 to those Indian households 
who meet the eligibility criteria established 
by the Crow Tribe in its grant application 
for fiscal year 1988 and the agreement be- 
tween the State of Montana and the Crow 
Tribe for such year. The provisions of the 
Memorandum of Understanding shall be in 
lieu of any other legal requirements that 
would otherwise be applicable to the admin- 
istration of such funds or the assistance and 
benefits to be provided with such funds. 

SEC. 3. CONSTRUCTION. 

Nothing in this Act may be construed to 
affect the eligibility of the Crow Tribe to re- 
ceive a grant under section 2604(d) of the 
Low-Income Home Energy Assistance Act of 
1981 (42 U.S.C. 8623(d)) for fiscal year 1989, 
or any succeeding fiscal year. 

AMENDMENT IN THE NATURE OF A SUBSTITUTE 
OFFERED BY MR. KILDEE 


Mr. KILDEE. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment in the nature of a substitute 
offered by Mr. KILDEE: Strike all after the 
enacting clause and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“SECTION 1. TRANSFER OF FUNDS. 

(a) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the Secretary of Health and Human 
Services shall transfer to the Secretary of 
the Interior $180,000 of the funds appropri- 
ated to provide a grant to the Crow Tribe 
under section 2604(d) of the Low-Income 
Home Energy Assistance Act of 1981 (42 
U.S.C. 8623(d)) for fiscal year 1988. 

(b) The funds transferred under this sec- 
tion and any other fiscal year 1988 funds, 
appropriated pursuant to the Low-Income 
Home Energy Assistance Program, which 
have been retained by the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services and which have 
been allocated, but not distributed, for the 
benefit of the Crow Tribe, shall remain 
available for that purpose until expended.” 
SEC. 2. USE OF TRANSFERRED FUNDS. 

The Secretary of the Interior and the Sec- 
retary of Health and Human Services shall 
enter into an Interagency Agreement for 
the administration on an expedited basis of 
the funds transferred under section 1. The 
Agreement shall include assurances that the 
Secretary of the Interior shall follow the re- 
quirements contained in paragraph (1), (2), 
(5), (7), (8), and (13) of subsection 2605(b) of 
the Low-Income Home Energy Assistance 
Act of 1981 and such terms regarding the 
provision of technical assistance as the Sec- 
retaries may deem necessary. All such funds 
shall be used to provide, through the Crow 
Agency Social Services Program of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, the assistance and 
benefits otherwise available under the Low- 
Income Home Energy Assistance Act of 1981 
to households who meet the eligibility crite- 
ria established by the Crow Tribe in its 
grant application for fiscal year 1988 and 
the agreement between the State of Mon- 
tana and the Crow Tribe for such year. 
There shall be equitable consideration of 
claims or applications involving all forms of 
energy. If direct vendor payments are made, 
the vendor shall agree to refrain from ter- 
mination of service to an eligible household 
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until such time as all administrative actions 
involving withholding of fiscal year 1988 
grants under the Low-Income Home Energy 
Assistance Act of 1981 from the Crow Tribe 
have been resolved. The provisions of the 
Interagency Agreement shall be in lieu of 
any other legal requirements that would 
otherwise be applicable to the administra- 
tion of such funds or the assistance and 
benefits to be provided with such funds.” 
SEC. 3. CONSTRUCTION. 

Nothing in this Act may be construed to 
affect administrative actions relating to 
grants received by the Crow Tribe under 
section 2604(d) of the Low-Income Home 
Energy Assistance Act of 1981 (42 U.S.C. 
8623(d) for fiscal years 1988 or preceding 
fiscal years or the eligibility of the Crow 
Tribe to receive a grant for fiscal year 1989, 
or any succeeding fiscal year.“. 

Mr. KILDEE (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment in the nature of a 
substitute be considered as read and 
printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KILDEE. Mr. Speaker, I have 
explained the amendment. I will point 
out again that this is a unique situa- 
tion and ask the agreement of the 
Members. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the amendment in the 
nature of a substitute offered by the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
KILDEE]. 

The amendment in the nature of a 
substitute was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the third reading of the 
Senate bill. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be 
read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


TRIBUTE TO ROLL CALL AS AN 
INSTITUTION 


(Mr. WYLIE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks and to include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Speaker, Hyde 
Murray called my attention to a pic- 
ture in Roll Call this week of three 
former Ohio Congressmen, Bill Ayres, 
Dave Baumhart, and Bill Minshall, 
with Sid Yudain, celebrating Roll 
Call’s first anniversary party in 1956. 
The story brought back many fond 
memories of their service in Congress 
and the manner in which events in- 
volving Members and staff are report- 
ed by Roll Call. 

Roll Call is an institution. Roll Call 
has been a positive force on the Hill 
for nearly 33 years, and many of us 
have contributed our war stories. 

Sid Yudain has another Ohio con- 
nection. He plays saxophone in the 
Tom Kindness band attesting to his 
many abilities, and I thought the arti- 
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cle on page 6 had sufficient interest 
and historical background that I am 
having it printed in the Recor at this 
point: 


KING OF THE HILL—SID SIGNS Orr, WITH 
THANKS FOR THE MEMORIES 


(By Sid Yudain) 


I was born with a natural aversion to ma- 
chines. The typewriter entered my life as a 
normal requisite of the trade I had chosen 
in my childhood, but I have yet to set a 
finger on today’s ubiquitous computer. For 
the first 28 years of my existence in Con- 
necticut and California I succeeded in avoid- 
ing instruction in the operation of the auto- 
mobile. 

The instruction never did materialize, but 
when my employer, then-Rep.-elect Al 
Morano asked me to join his Congressional 
operation, I went to his cousin’s Chrysler 
dealership and purchased a Windsor con- 
vertible. A friend drove it out of the show- 
room, and thanks to a friend of my broth- 
er's who gave me the test (and a big bow to 
the advent of the automatic transmission), I 
secured a license. 

Morano had designated a comely Stam- 
ford girl as his personal secretary, and she 
volunteered to drive us to our new working 
venue. 

It was a long trip, uneventful until we 
came in sight of the Capitol Dome, and then 
we got caught up in L’Enfant’s crazy street 
plan. As we skitted from Northeast to 
Northwest to Southwest and Southeast, we 
began arguing. The argument grew in inten- 
sity, culminating in the driver parking the 
car and departing with her bags, leaving me 
in sole command. 

Rising to the challenge, I somehow ma- 
neuvered the broad and busy streets of 
Washington until I sighted the Pennsylva- 
nia Hotel, facing Union Station. I managed 
to park the machine, checked in, and the 
following morning reported for work as a 
member of the Congressional work force. 

That was in January 1951. 

In the ensuing 37-plus years, I toiled as a 
special assistant, founded and operated Roll 
Call, and drove a succession of proud auto- 
mobiles to their early deaths. 

For most of my adult life I have traipsed 
the halls of congress as a part of that great 
institution. While those marble halls may 
appear cold and foreboding to some, they 
glow only with warmth and hospitality in 
my memory. 

I will never forget the initial sighting of 
the massive Capitol Dome against the mid- 
night sky—a sight that imparted goose pim- 
ples of awe and inspiration that remained 
with me throughout the years. 

Since 1951 the Hill has been in constant 
change. The old ways give way to new as 
Congress grows more complex. Staffs prolif- 
erate and new buildings are erected to house 
them. Issues unknown in times past compel 
the attention of legislators and aides. Paper- 
work and the drone of new fangled machin- 
ery crush camaraderie and social inter- 
course. 

But no matter what trends come and go, 
the great Dome and all it symbolizes stands, 
its majesty and light beaming the hopes and 
aspirations of a free people. 

But an institution is only as good as the 
humans who comprise its innards. Associat- 
ing with these men and women—from couri- 
er to Congressman—the people who transfer 
the symbol into reality—has been my great- 
est reward. 
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After getting to know and respect these 
dedicated people, after savoring the unique 
ambience of Congressional life, and mindful 
of the worldwide importance of the Con- 
gressional community, I decided to establish 
a newspaper to serve that community, a 
paper that would be a cohesive force, a com- 
munity instrument, a complement to an un- 
fairly neglected segment of government. 

The concept, unique for its time, was 
simple: to specialize in the Congress, to 
cover the most important legislative com- 
munity in the world as a small weekly would 
cover the affairs, events, and people of its 
hometown; to do it with originality and 
good humor and good taste; to be informa- 
tive, enlightening and entertaining and to 
report the news accurately, fairly, without 
prejudice, always bearing in mind the value 
of people's reputations and the deepness of 
their sensitivities. 

The first issue appeared on June 16, 1955. 
Tired and worn, I retired to the Filibuster 
Room of the old Congressional Hotel for a 
pick-me-up. I got it—not in the form of a 
Scotch and water—but a standing ovation 
from the crowd. 

For 32 years I continued to edit and pub- 
lish Roll Call, meeting each and every dead- 
line, sometimes working around the clock 
for days at a time. 

But there were rewards aplenty: honors 
from Congressional organizations; recogni- 
tion from journals and journalists around 
the country; the 25th anniversary gala at 
which 1,000 persons came to the Shoreham 
Hotel to celebrate with Speaker Tip O'Neill. 
comedian Mark Russell, Rep. Mo Udall, 
Rep. Silvio Conte, Minority Leader Bob 
Michel, and others; and most importantly, 
the warm approval of the readers. 

However, one of the most lasting rewards 
is the knowledge that many young aspiring 
journalists were given their first opportuni- 
ty at the trade, and after being trained, nur- 
tured and bellowed at, have landed jobs on 
large newspapers or are teaching journalism 
in colleges all over the nation. 

In 1986, when it was obvious Roll Call 
could not continue to grow without needed 
resources, I sold the paper to Arthur Levitt 
Jr., who would infuse the necessary cash, 
equipment, and manpower to expand the 
paper and guide it into its next progression. 

This he did, and I agreed to stay on board 
for one year. Although I maintained the 
title of editor, my input was minimal. I had 
no voice in the management, editorial deci- 
sions, and preparation. I felt like a divorced 
man on a honeymoon with his ex-wife and 
her new husband. 

But it was hard to let go. When the year 
was up, I agreed to write a weekly column 
for another year. 

This week that agreement is fulfilled, and 
though it’s still hard to break the binds, I 
find myself writing my last column for Roll 
Call. 

I wish Arthur and Jim Glassman and the 
good, young staff they’ve assembled god- 
speed in their efforts to carry on the work I 
started, and I hope they'll invite me to their 
50th anniversary party. 

As for me, I'll still traipse the halls of 
Congress in some capacity in the future, and 
after I take a sabbatical from a half-century 
of deadlines there’s a book I think I can 
write, and I might even pop up in Roll Call 
from time to time. I'll be available for any 
paying job that doesn't call for operation of 
a computer or the driving of a vehicle. 

And so, with the ovations, testimonials, 
and awards a distant memory, I slip off into 
another sphere. Thanks for your support, 
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thanks for your friendship, and thanks for 
the memories. 


VACATING SPECIAL ORDER AND 
REQUEST FOR SPECIAL ORDER 


Mrs. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that my special 
order for 60 minutes today be vacated, 
and that I be recognized for 5 minutes 
instead. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentlewoman from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 
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VACATING SPECIAL ORDER AND 
REQUEST FOR SPECIAL ORDER 


Mrs. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent today for the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. GINGRICH] 
be vacated and that instead he be re- 
cognzied for 5 minutes today. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
KosTMAYER). Is there objection to the 
request of the gentlewoman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 


THE 200TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
MARYLAND'S RATIFICATION 
OF THE U.S. CONSTITUTION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tlewoman from Maryland [Mrs. BENT- 
LEY] is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mrs. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, today 
is a very special day in the history of 
the great State of Maryland. Two hun- 
dred years ago today, Maryland made 
a monumental decision. The delegates 
decided whether they wanted a cen- 
tral, Federal Government or a decen- 
tralized, State government. 

This was no easy question. Each 
State had the right to rule themselves 
as they saw fit. There was no Supreme 
Court or separation of powers. There 
were no rights as we know them today. 
It woud have been simple to ignore the 
call for a greater, more central govern- 
ment because government was per- 
ceived as an intruder, a usurper of 
power from the States. 

However, these sentiments did not 
live well in the hearts and minds of 
Marylanders. Maryland and Virginia 
were the first two States to meet to 
talk about interstate problems. In 1785 
men from the two States went to 
Mount Vernon, the home of George 
Washington. They agreed on rights to 
the use of the Potomac River and the 
Chesapeake Bay and both agreed that 
either State should be able to use 
these waterways. 

The Mount Vernon Conference led 
to another meeting in Annapolis in 
September 1786. This meeting was 
very poorly attended with only five 
State representatives present. Mary- 
land did not send a representative. 
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The few individuals who attended the 
Annapolis Convention agreed that the 
government had to be changed. The 
central government was too weak to 
handle the problems facing the States. 
Some suspected that the government 
could not defend the country in the 
face of a war. 

The next meeting was held in Phila- 
delphia and all 13 States attended. 
The Philadelphia Convention lasted 
for 4 months and during this time the 
U.S. Constitution was written. It cre- 
ated a strong central government. 

The Maryland vote on the Constitu- 
tion took place at a meeting held in 
Annapolis in April 1788. Most Mary- 
landers wanted a strong central gov- 
ernment thereby approving the Con- 
stitution by a vote of 63 to 11 on April 
28, 1788. It is on this memorable day 
that I would like to commemorate 
those Marylanders who have worked 
so diligently to make Maryland's bi- 
centennial of the ratification of the 
U.S. Constitution such a success. 

They include: Dr. Edward C. Papen- 
fuse, Maryland State Archivist, Dr. 
Gregory Stiverson, director, Maryland 
Office for the Bicentennial of the 
Constitution, The Honorable Louis L. 
Goldstein, Maryland Comptroller of 
the Treasury, Mrs. George Hughes, 
Mr. and Mrs. Rodney Calver, Colonel 
Harry E. Hasslinger, Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph Steen, Ms. Jane McWilliams, 
Mrs. Barbara Holzapfel, Mr. Edward 
C. Sledge, Dr. Naomi Collins, Mr. 
James Adomanis, Mr. and Mrs. Erwin 
Harris, Mr. and Mrs. Tom Williams, 
Mr. John Driggs, and Mary Ann Kirk. 

The Honorable BEVERLY BYRON, 
STtenny Hoyer, Tom McMILLEN and 
Senator PAUL SaRRANES joined me in 
honoring these people today and pre- 
senting Dr. Papenfuse with the first 
flag flown over the Capitol this morn- 
ing in recognition of this memorable 
occasion. 

Thank you all for the work you have 
done and the time and effort you have 
given to your State. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. PICKLE] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, due to my partici- 
pation in the dedication of the Wilbur Cohen 
Federal Building and ceremonies at the White 
House honoring my friend and constituent, 
Mrs. Lyndon B. Johnson, | was absent when 
the House voted earlier this afternoon on a 
motion to adjourn and on the Broomfield 
amendment to H.R. 4264, which dealt with nu- 
clear testing. 

Had | been present, | would have voted 
“no” on the motion to adjourn and “aye” on 
the Broomfield amendment, and | ask unani- 
mous consent that the RECORD indicate those 
votes. 
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WASTE IN THE DEPARTMENT OF 
DEFENSE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Hastert] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. HASTERT. Mr. Speaker, over 
the next 2 weeks Congress will author- 
ize spending close to $300 billion for 
fiscal year 1989 defense spending—an 
enormous portion of taxpayer dollars. 
I am strongly committed to adequate 
and necessary defense spending for 
the security of our country and believe 
there is no singular more important 
responsibility that a government has 
to its citizens. But this should not 
deter efforts to rid waste within the 
Defense Department. In fact, because 
of its very size, and potential for waste 
as well as savings, the Defense Depart- 
ment should bear considerable scruti- 
ny in this regard. 

We constantly hear examples of 
wasteful practices in defense spending, 
often the media cite expensive screw- 
drivers, wrenches and toilet seats. But 
Government mismanagement also af- 
fects peoples lives, and that is what 
has happened to a small manufactur- 
ing company in my congressional dis- 
trict. The Barber-Greene Co. in De 
Kalb, IL has struggled hard to com- 
pete in procuring defense contracts 
and has worked long and hard to 
produce quality products for use by 
the military and others. Because of 
this hard work, and much pencil 
sharpening, last year they won a con- 
tract of more than $1 million to 
produce trenchers for the Army. To 
this small company and its employees, 
this was a very important contract. 

However, the story did not end so 
happily. The Defense Logistics 
Agency, the Defense Agency responsi- 
ble for administering military con- 
tracts, neglected to dot the necessary 
i’s and cross the appropriate t’s during 
the solicitation process. Consequently, 
after the contract had already been 
awarded, and after the Barber-Greene 
Co. began forward preparation for the 
delivery of the contract, they were 
summarily notified by the Defense Lo- 
gistics Agency that the contract was 
void because of a clerical error and 
that the contract would be rebid. 

In essence, because a clerk at the 
Defense Logistics Agency made an 
error in the handling of the paper- 
work on this solicitation, and supervi- 
sors failed to detect that mistake, this 
company had their bid made public 
and lost the contract in the rebid. You 
might say that was poor luck for an 
unfortunate company that was the 
victim of bureaucratic bungling—and 
that would be an understatement. But 
it is much more than that. Every 
American taxpayer will pay for this 
mistake because the military must re- 
imburse the company in my congres- 
sional district for the expenses in- 
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volved in the bidding process—and 
they should. 

But I ask who’s minding the store. 
How often do we spend tens of thou- 
sands and hundreds of thousands of 
dollars for bureaucratic mismanage- 
ment—and who pays the price when 
the job doesn’t get done properly. In 
this instance, it was not the Defense 
Logistics Agency or its employees. The 
victims were a small company in IMi- 
nois and the American taxpayer. And 
this is my point, we cannot allow Fed- 
eral agencies to avoid the conse- 
quences of their actions, or inactions. 
If private business operated like the 
Defense Logistics Agency, and un- 
doubtedly other agencies of the Feder- 
al Government, they could not survive 
as a going business enterprise. 

Perhaps it is time that the American 
taxpayer demanded accountability of 
those Federal agencies that have been 
entrusted to spend their hard earned 
dollars. Because of its very size, I can 
think of no better place to start than 
within the enormous bureaucracy that 
surrounds the Department of Defense. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
RaHALL] is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. RAHALL. Mr. Speaker, earlier in the day 
| missed several votes due to a long-standing 
commitment in Logan, WV. Had | been 
present, | would have voted “yea” on the rule, 
“no” on the motion to adjourn, “no” on the 
Dickinson amendment, yea“ on the Brown 
amendment, and yea“ on the Broomfield 
amendment. 

Also, Mr. Speaker, | was unavoidably absent 
on April 27, 1988, due to a previously sched- 
uled commitment in Welch, WV. Had | been 
present, | would have voted as follows: On roll 
No. 68, yea“; on roll No. 69, “aye”; on roll 
No. 70, “aye”; on roll No. 71 “aye”; on roll 
No. 72, yea and on roll No. 73, “yea.” | also 
strongly support the emergency mandatory 
veterans supplemental appropriations ap- 
proved by voice vote. 


THE LOONEY LEFT, THE MA- 
CHINE WHICH CONTROLS THE 
U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES AND AMERICA’S SURVIV- 
AL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. GINGRICH] 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 


Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Speaker, I am 
going to speak this evening on the 
looney left machine which controls 
the U.S. House of Representatives and 
America’s survival. 


The Recorp of today’s debates and 
votes should be instructive to every 
American. Today offered proof that a 
Democratic machine runs the US. 
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House of Representatives. That ma- 
chine caters to and is dominated by its 
looney left, and it is willing to change 
the rules of the House on a daily basis 
to ensure that it sets the agenda, it de- 
cides what issues can be voted on and 
under what circumstance each vote 
will occur. 

In domestic policy the Democratic 
machine dominates the House on 
behalf of big labor. As one senior AFL- 
CIO official said in Time magazine 
last year, “We,” meaning the AFL- 
CIO, “own the House, we own the 
committees, we own the schedule.“ 

That explains much domestic legisla- 
tion, but in foreign policy and defense 
policy matters, the Democratic ma- 
chine runs the House on behalf of a 
looney left. That looney left domi- 
nates the Democratic caucus. The 
looney left intimidates and frightens 
the senior Democrats and the commit- 
tee and subcommittee chairmen by 
threatening to strip them of their 
chairmanships if they vote against the 
looney left on foreign and defense 
matters. 

Why do I refer to the Democratic 
machine and the looney left? Let me 
speak first to the machine. 

Consider today’s schedule. The ma- 
chine wrote a complicated defense au- 
thorization rule that allowed 240 
minor and major amendments, but 
managed to not find time to allow the 
House to vote on drug policy, to vote 
on using the military to stop drug 
dealers at the border, to allow us to 
make sure that our southern border 
did not have Colombian and Cuban 
and other drugs and drug dealers 
coming into the United States. The 
report was not even printed this morn- 
ing, and yet Members were expected to 
vote without seeing the report because 
the machine had decided. 

The rule provides for pathetically 
short debate time on key issues includ- 
ing such major issues as control of 
space and nuclear weapons because 
the left did not want to be embar- 
rassed by a long, drawn-out debate. 
The amendments were arranged in the 
order desired by the left and against 
Republican objectives in order that 
the left could dominate. 

This rule centralizes power so much 
in the machine that the chairman of 
the committee admitted a little while 
ago he controls everything to be 
scheduled on his own, and while he 
may consult with the ranking Republi- 
can, the ranking Republican has no 
power, no ability to veto. In fact, the 
chairman is king of the schedule for as 
long as this bill is on the floor. So we 
do have a machine dominating the 
House, a Democratic machine. 

Why do I say a looney left on for- 
eign policy? Let me for a second 
remind Members that the term 
“looney left” was developed by Marga- 
ret Thatcher and the Conservative 
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Party in Britain to describe people 
whose views were so weird, so far out 
of touch with reality, so unusual that 
no other term was good enough. 

I would suggest if my colleagues look 
at the Dukakis and Jackson and the 
left wing of the Democratic Party in 
the House that Dukakis may well be 
the Neal Kinnock of American poli- 
tics, that the British Labor Party, the 
German Socialist Party, and the 
American Democratic Party are be- 
coming remarkably alike in the degree 
to which their looney leftwing domi- 
nates them. 

Look at today’s debate and my col- 
leagues will see a looney left leap out 
at them. On space, the looney left 
voted to allow the Soviets to have sat- 
ellites which can target American war- 
ships, which can tell cruise missiles 
where they can kill American sailors, 
and the looney left voted not to pro- 
tect our sailors. These same leftwing 
politicians will show up on the House 
floor blaming the Navy the moment a 
catastrophe occurs, as some of them 
did when the Stark was hit in the Per- 
sian Gulf by Exocet missiles. Suddenly 
they will forget their votes and they 
will come down here and ask why 
America was not stronger. 

Yet today, faced with a choice be- 
tween protecting our sailors or pro- 
tecting Russian satellites, they voted 
against protecting the American sail- 
ors and in favor of protecting Russian 
satellites. 

Just a few minutes ago the looney 
left offered an amendment so badly 
drawn on testing nuclear warheads 
that it kills Midgetman missiles. It is 
literally impossible with the amend- 
ment we just adopted to build the 
Midgetman missile and test it. 
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Now some of those in the looney left 
jumped up and said, “Oh, we don’t 
need to test the Midgetman warhead.” 
Yet 30 minutes earlier the very same 
kind of looney left politicians said the 
Russians do not have an acceptable 
antisatellite system because they have 
not tested it in 6 years. 

Well, they cannot have it both ways. 
If they could vote against our doing 
anything about the Soviet antisatellite 
system because their defense was, 
since it had not been tested, it was not 
valid, how could they turn right 
around and say, “Ah, but we Ameri- 
cans don’t need to test because we 
don’t need to make sure it is working.” 


MILLER BREWING CO.: 10 YEARS 
IN EDEN 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
NEAL] is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, more than 200 
years ago, when Col. William Byrd of Virginia 
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led a party surveying the Virginia-North Caroli- 
na State line, he noted in his diary the beauty 
and richness of a place that later became 
Rockingham County, NC. Byrd called it “the 
Land of Eden,” a veritable land of milk and 
honey. 

Ten years ago, the Miller Brewing Co. of 
Milwaukee came South to this same place, 
opened a brewery near Eden, NC, on that 
very State line, and began making some of 
the world's finest beer. 

| suspect that Colonel Byrd would have 
much preferred Miller beer to milk and honey. 
One can even imagine the colonel and his 
fellow surveyors arguing across the newly 
drawn State line, with the Tar Heels shouting 
“Tastes great!” and the Virginians retorting 
with “Less filling!” 

In any event, Miller Brewing Co. and the 
people of Eden and Rockingham County next 
week observe the 10th anniversary of the 
Eden brewery’s opening. 

Mr. Speaker, Miller Brewing and Eden have 
been good for each other. The brewery has 
been a great boost to our area’s economy. It 
brews, packages, and ships eight brands of 
beer for the mid-Atlantic States. It employs 
1,100 people, produces 8.2 million barrels of 
beer—31 gallons per barrel—annually, and in 
1986 had a local economic impact of $325.5 
million. 

In 1979, Miller also opened a can-manufac- 
turing plant in Reidsville, 15 miles south of the 
Eden brewery, which now produces 750 mil- 
lion cans and 1 billion lids each year. 

In economic terms, you might say our part 
of North Carolina has gotten eveything it 
wanted in a beer company—and more. 

Miller Brewing also has been a superb cor- 
porate citizen. Through its parent company, 
Philip Morris, Miller has contributed generously 
to organizations including the Eden YMCA, 
Morehead Hospital, Rockingham County 
Public Library, Rockingham County Arts Coun- 
cil, Children's Theatre of Eden, and Eden 
United Way. 

Miller also provides entertainment to the 
people of Rockingham and adjoining counties 
through it sponsorship of events such as the 
Heritage Festival, Greensboro Symphony In- 
School Program, Jaycee’s Fourth of July Cele- 
bration, and Miller 500 Classic. 

In addition, Miller employees serve on the 
boards of numerous civic and charitable orga- 
nizations in the area, including the United 
Way, Eden YMCA, Salvation Army, Chamber 
of Commerce, Rockinghgam Community Col- 
lege, Morehead Hospital, the Boy Scouts, the 
Eden Library, and the Rockingham County 
Council on Mental Retardation. 

Mr. Speaker, Miller Brewing has become 
quickly and faithfully involved in the life of the 
Eden-Rockingham County community. l'm told 
that this commitment to good corporate citi- 
zenship is also fulfilled by Miller plants in Wis- 
consin, New York, Georgia, Texas, and Cali- 
fornia. 

Miller Brewing was founded by Frederic 
Miller, a German immigrant, in Milwaukee in 
1855. Now a wholly owned subsidiary of Philip 
Morris, Miller is the second largest brewer in 
the world and makes the No. 2 and No. 3 
best-selling brands. Nationally, the company 
employs 10,000 people. 
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Mr. Speaker, North Carolina has been proud 
to become a part of the great history of Miller 
Brewing over the past decade. We look for- 
ward to many more years of Milwaukee-style 
brewing in the “Land of Eden.” 


THE FEDERAL SAVINGS AND 
LOAN INSURANCE CORPORA- 
TION AND THE SAVINGS AND 
LOAN INDUSTRY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. Parris] is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. PARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I take to 
the well of the House today to again 
bring to the attention of my fellow 
colleagues in the Congress and the 
citizens of this great Nation, the con- 
tinuing problems of the thrift industry 
and the Federal Savings & Loan Insur- 
ance Corporation or FSLIC. 

It has been approximately 1 year 
since I spoke at length on this issue 
and, unfortunately, the precarious 
state of the FSLIC and the thrift in- 
dustry has worsened greatly. The state 
of the thrift industry and the FSLIC 
is, and should continue to be, a matter 
of great concern to American taxpay- 
ers. 

As I have previously stated, there is 
no justification for S&L depositors to 
be concerned about the stability or 
access to individual accounts in local 
FSLIC insured thrift institutions at 
least up to the statutory limit of 
$100,000. The full faith and credit of 
the United States guarantees those de- 
posits and will be available to them in 
any circumstance. The Congress reaf- 
firmed this backing in sense-of-Con- 
gress language incorporated in the 
Competitive Equality Banking Act 
passed last year. 

This is a problem which affects an 
industry rather than one that jeopard- 
izes the existence or future of individ- 
ual savings accounts. 

But before I continue, Mr. Speaker, 
I think it would be beneficial to look 
at how we arrived at where we are 
today. 

Savings and loan institutions were 
formally designated by the Congress 
during the 1930s to be special lenders 
for housing. S&L’s were to be support- 
ed by various Federal agencies and 
programs, and were specifically in- 
tended to provide long-term, fixed-rate 
home mortgages while, at the same 
time, taking in deposits on a short- 
term basis. 

The savings and loan scheme worked 
quite well up through the late 1970’s. 
In the view of many, we had a sound 
credit system founded on regulated de- 
posit interest rates and a regulatory 
structure that restricted competition. 
On the surface, the system worked 
well because institutions took in de- 
posits at a lower rate than the rate at 
which they were lending. 
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However, many experts believe, and 
I would agree, that this was a sure 
recipe for failure in the long term. 

What happened? Well, during the 
early 1980’s Federal regulators re- 
moved the interest rate ceilings on de- 
posits and the result was an increase 
in competition between S&L’s. At 
prima facie value, an increase in com- 
petition sounds like a healthy practice, 
but the deregulation of interest rates 
was a policy which would have a tre- 
mendous negative impact on the S&L 
industry. In 1981 and 1982, hundreds 
of S&L’s failed. The industry's overall 
reported losses for that 2-year period 
were approximately $9 billion. Its real 
losses were undoubtedly much higher. 

As Federal regulators gradually 
phased out interest rate ceilings, some 
savings institutions took advantage of 
this phase out and began to actively 
compete for deposits by offering high 
yields for interest on deposits. Deposi- 
tors have not always looked for the in- 
stitution that is the most sound but, as 
long as it is federally insured, they 
select the one which pays the highest 
interest rate. All too often, the institu- 
tions that pay the highest interest 
rate are not the most competent. 
Meanwhile, many S&L’'s used these 
fresh deposits to begin lending in a 
very aggressive manner. 

Since there were many lenders now 
looking for business, many S&L’s seri- 
ously relaxed their loan policies. The 
result was risky lending and, inevita- 
bly, borrowers who were unable to 
repay their loans. 

Increased competition between 
S&L's, banks, and credit unions has 
provided consumers with a number of 
institutions from which to apply for a 
loan or deposit their savings. Eventu- 
ally, the supply of deposits out- 
stripped loan demand, and savings in- 
stitutions turned to other sources of 
income in order to stay alive. 

Sé&L’s have turned to direct invest- 
ments in an attempt to return to prof- 
itability. Unfortunately, many of these 
investments have backfired. This has 
compounded the problems for S&L's. 
Furthermore, many of the invest- 
ments were made in areas such as com- 
mercial real estate and in areas de- 
pendent on the energy and agricultur- 
al areas of the economy. When the 
economy went sour in these areas, the 
result was even greater losses for the 
thrift industry. 

The problems that have confronted 
the thrift industry have taken a heavy 
toll on the FSLIC. As the FSLIC has 
tried to deal with the failures of sav- 
ings and loans, its own financial condi- 
tion had deteriorated. 

LAST YEAR'S SPECIAL ORDER 

A year ago at this time, I reported 
that the thrift industry was in poor 
condition. I also reported that of the 
3,287 thrift institutions in the United 
States, 1,043 or 32 percent, almost one- 
third, were either insolvent or in a 
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weak and inadequate capital position. 
The average return on the assets of 
these institutions was a negative 0.16 
percent. 

I also pointed out the geographical 
distribution of the problem and that 
140 of the GAAP insolvent and under- 
capitalized institutions were in Texas, 
60 were in California, 45 in Florida, 49 
in Louisiana, and 25 in Oklahoma. 
Moreover, I discussed actions which 
were underway at that time to deal 
with the FSLIC issue, specifically, the 
recapitalization plan and the reasons 
why I believe it is inadequate. Finally, 
I outlined my proposal for bailing out 
the troubled thrift industry and the 
FSLIC. 

OVERVIEW OF ACTION TAKEN LAST YEAR BY THE 
CONGRESS 

As you know, Mr. Speaker, last year 
the Congress passed H.R. 27, the Com- 
petitive Equality Banking Act of 1987 
[CEBA]. Included in this legislation 
was a plan to recapitalize the FSLIC. 
The final outcome of the proposal was 
a variant of a proposal developed by 
the administration. 

The recapitalization plan as passed 
under H.R. 27 uses funds which are al- 
ready available in the Federal Home 
Loan Bank System, of which the 
FSLIC is a part, to support borrowing 
for the insurance fund. The funds are 
being raised by a financing corpora- 
tion that issues debt instruments, 
called FICO bonds, in the private mar- 
kets. The borrowings will be repaid in 
the far distant future from the returns 
on zero coupon bonds purchased with 
funds supplied by the Federal Home 
Loan Bank System. The annual inter- 
est costs will be met by the FSLIC. Ef- 
fectively, the recapitalization plan 
would raise approximately $10.8 bil- 
lion, with no more than $3.75 billion 
sold annually. 

As I have previously stated, I believe 
that the recapitalization plan is flawed 
in many respects. If anything, all it 
has done is buy us some time in the 
short term for resolving the problems 
with the S&L industry; but, this is 
very expensive time. In the long term, 
however, it has not helped the prob- 
lem but, rather, exacerbated it. Essen- 
tially, we have transferred this prob- 
lem to the next Congress and adminis- 
tration. 

To begin with, the plan effectively 
mortgages the future of the FSLIC be- 
cause the bond interest will be paid 
from future FSLIC premiums. In addi- 
tion, the bonds being sold by the fi- 
nancing corporation to raise equity for 
the FPSLIC are sold at a higher rate 
than U.S. Treasury bonds. Early this 
month, FICO bonds were selling at 104 
basis points—more than 1 full percent- 
age point—over 30-year Treasury 
bonds. This means that FSLIC's 
burden of paying the interest on FICO 
bonds will be great. If high spreads 
over treasuries continue, this spread 
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could add approximately $1 billion to 
the cost of the plan. 

To make matters worse, the sale of 
FICO bonds may not be a roaring suc- 
cess. Already, many investors are wary 
about buying these bonds because 
they question FSLIC’s ability to stand 
behind them. 

The recapitalization plan also places 
an unnecessary strain on all savings 
institutions in trying to meet the in- 
creased assessments for their deposit 
insurance. A recent study by the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board estimated 
that FSLIC-insured institutions pay a 
20- to 40-basis-point premium over 
FDIC-insured banking institutions to 
retain and attract deposits. While the 
exact magnitude of the rate premium 
is not known, it definitely harms 
thrifts in trying to raise the new 
equity capital that so many of them 
need so badly. 

Furthermore, the recapitalization 
plan does not generate enough cash 
resources to keep up with the amount 
of losses currently occurring within 
the industry. FSLIC’s losses are ap- 
proximately $8 billion annually which 
is $2 to $3 billion more per year than 
the plan will generate to dispose of 
ailing institutions. 

Finally, if one looks at the current 
state of the thrift industry, one would 
find that the recapitalization plan is 
clearly inadequate. It is estimated that 
the resolution cost of disposing of all 
of the insolvent thrifts is between $50 
to $60 billion. As you can see, this 
amount goes far beyond what is pro- 
vided by the recapitalization plan. The 
plan only provides 20 percent or so of 
the total amount needed to solve the 
problem. I continue to believe that the 
American taxpayer ultimately will 
have to pick up the cost of closing 
these institutions—a cost which will 
continue to grow unless we substan- 
tively address this issue now. 

WHERE ARE WE TODAY? 

In order to fully understand the 
magnitude and urgency of this prob- 
lem, we should look at where we are 
today. I would propose that the prob- 
lem is, unfortunately, one which is 
growing like a cancer. Regrettably, the 
situation has not improved since Con- 
gress dealt with it last year in CEBA. 

To this date, the 1987 annual audit 
by the General Accounting Office 
[GAO] of the FSLIC has not been re- 
leased. It is my understanding, howev- 
er, that the figures on the FSLIC are 
not going to be positive. 

According to a recent article in the 
Washington Post, Government sources 
claim that the GAO report may show 
that FSLIC’s liabilities are as much as 
$13 billion more than its assets at the 
end of 1987. The Post article also 
notes that this figure is more than 
double the deficit of $6.3 billion that 
the insurance fund had at the end of 
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1986, so that its deficit has doubled in 
just 1 year. 

To further illustrate the current 
state of the FSLIC as of September 30, 
1987, FSLIC’s accumulated insolvency 
losses were estimated to be approxi- 
mately $52 billion. According to one 
recognized financial consulting firm 
this is equal to the regulatory net 
worth of the entire thrift industry, 
and is more than double the industry’s 
tangible net worth. Furthermore, ex- 
perts now believe that the $52 billion 
may be a bit conservative, and that a 
more accurate figure may be around 
$60 billion. 

CURRENT CONDITION OF THE THRIFT INDUSTRY 

The thrift industry also is in poor 
shape. The Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board recently released the 1987 
fourth quarter figures for the thrift 
industry, and reported that the indus- 
try had a record loss of $6.8 billion for 
the year 1987 as compared with earn- 
ings of $132 million in 1986. 

For the fourth quarter of 1987, the 
profitable two-thirds of the industry 
earned $1.3 billion, while the overall 
industry lost $3.2 billion; 345 thrifts 
that were regulatory insolvent at the 
end of 1987 had losses of $3.2 billion 
with total losses for 1987 of $9.5 bil- 
lion. Finally, the Bank Board’s report 
shows that total losses in 1987 caused 
a substantial reduction in the indus- 
try’s retained earnings, producing a 
decline in its aggregate capital/assets 
ratio from 4.51 percent at the end of 
1986, to 4.12 percent at the end of 
1987, the lowest since 1984. 

Overall, it is apparent that many 
thrifts are still trying to make up for 
losses they incurred during the early 
1980’s. For the most part, one could 
categorized sick thrifts into four types 
of institutions: First, interest-rate in- 
solvent thrifts from the early 1980's, 
of which there are still a few; second, 
poorly managed institutions that got 
into trouble in the early 1980’s and 
have made their problems worse due 
to a variety of problems relating to 
mismanagement; third, adequately 
managed thrifts that are victims of 
local economic conditions, particularly 
in economically depressed agriculture 
and energy belt regions; and fourth, 
thrifts that have grown wildly since 
the early 1980’s while practicing mar- 
ginal if not criminal lending practices. 

While many institutions are making 
some progress, there are equally as 
many, if not more, that have never re- 
covered from the losses of the early 
1980’s. To make matters worse, the ef- 
forts of S&L’s are further hampered 
due to the increased assessments they 
must now pay for deposit insurance. 

As we continue to allow these insol- 
vent thrifts to operate, the problem 
continues to grow. Many insolvent 
thrifts are not closed because the 
FSLIC simply does not have the re- 
sources to allow them to fail. In a 
sense, FSLIC’s hands are tied by bu- 
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reaucratic constraints in that it can 
only resolve these problems at the rate 
of $5 billion per year as provided by 
the recapitalization plan enacted last 
year. This amount is far lower than 
the annual rate at which losses are oc- 
curring, and the result is that insol- 
vent thrifts continue to operate at a 
loss while slipping further into the 
hole. 
THE FUTURE OF THE THRIFT INDUSTRY 

The future of the thrift industry 
relies, to a large extent, on the stabili- 
ty of the economy. Presently, the over- 
all economy of the United States is 
not in recession, and yet a large part 
of the thrift industry is in a very weak 
condition. A recession would most as- 
suredly have a severe negative impact 
on S& L's. One only has to look at the 
situation in Texas and apply that sce- 
nario nationally to understand the 
ramifications which could result if the 
national economy went into recession. 

The future of the thrift industry 
also will depend on the industry’s abil- 
ity to adapt to changes in a market- 
place driven by revolutionary changes 
in financial and electronic technology. 
Some financial experts believe that 
the thrift industry is slowly being 
driven out of its original business, in- 
termediating the deposits of savers 
into home mortgages, by structural 
changes in the financial markets that 
are, at the same time, beneficial to 
both savers and home buyers. 

THE NEED TO ACT NOW 

Mr. Speaker, while I do not wish to 
sound overly pessimistic or paint a 
stark picture of impending doom, I 
firmly believe that we must recognize 
the problems confronting the FSLIC 
and, therefore, the American taxpay- 
er. The situation is continuing to 
worsen, and yet we in the Congress are 
not addressing the problem. As I 
stated earlier, the recapitalization 
plan passed last year fails to address 
the thrift crisis, and we simply cannot 
afford to wait until the 3-year recapi- 
talization plan is over before we wres- 
tle with this issue. 

Approximately one-third of the 
S&L’s in the thrift industry are in 
trouble. Of the 345 RAP insolvent 
thrifts in the United States, 149 are lo- 
cated in the Southwest. However, 
some experts estimate that there are 
approximately 700 to 800 institutions 
that are going to need assistance. 

With this many insolvent thrifts cur- 
rently in operation, one may wonder 
how they manage to raise cash in 
order to operate and pay interest on 
deposits. 

Basically, many of these brain dead 
thrifts continue to operate by not 
making investments or loans, but only 
by taking in deposits and paying the 
interest on them. This game goes as 
follows: A thrift offers a high interest 
yield to attract deposits and, for the 
most part, uses the fresh deposits it 
raises to pay for overhead costs and in- 
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terest on deposits. The problem with 
this practice is that the longer these 
brain dead thrifts continue to play 
this “Ponzi” scheme, the more nega- 
tive their net worth becomes, and the 
closer they get to impending doom. 

Also, because many insolvent thrifts 
have literally nothing to lose, they 
continue to make risky investments 
and loans with the hope of making a 
profit. Why do they have nothing to 
lose? These thrifts have nothing to 
lose because they are already insol- 
vent, and they realize that the FSLIC 
will cover any losses they are unable 
to pay. Many have termed this game: 
“Heads I Win, Tails FSLIC Loses.” 

Clearly, Mr. Speaker, the longer 
thrifts are allowed to engage in these 
unsound practices, the deeper they 
sink into debt. This will, obviously, 
make the ultimate losses upon liquida- 
tion even greater. 

We must address this issue now. As 
the situation currently stands, the 
problem is growing at the rate of $8 
billion a year before taking into ac- 
count what FSLIC spends to reduce 
the problem. 

While I believe it is safe to say that 
neither the Congress nor the adminis- 
tration has any desire of addressing 
this issue during this legislative ses- 
sion, I believe it would be negligent on 
our part to not act at this time. Noah 
didn’t wait for rain to build the ark, 
and I do not think we should wait for 
a crisis before taking substantive 
action to correct the problems con- 
fronting the thrift industry. 

I also believe the problem confront- 
ing the FSLIC are beyond the realm of 
being contained by the political proc- 
ess. This is evidenced if one takes into 
account the action taken by the Con- 
gress last year. After succumbing to 
political pressure from the S&L indus- 
try, the Congress passed an inad- 
equate recapitalization plan. Also, the 
Congress has resisted proposals to use 
government funds which could add to 
the budget deficit. I fear this pattern 
of action will continue into the future 
and undoubtedly will influence any 
future funding decisions. 

Furthermore, I believe we must all 
face the reality that the S&L industry 
is not going to accept, nor can it 
afford, to pay another increase in its 
deposit insurance assessment. Both 
strong and weak S&L’s are concerned 
with having to pay an additional in- 
crease in their insurance assessment 
on deposits. Healthy institutions feel 
they should not have to pay amounts 
supplemental to their regular insur- 
ance premiums to finance the FSLIC’s 
resolution of problem institutions. In 
addition, large insurance premiums 
could very well tip weak institutions 
into the “failed” category. 

Moreover, the ability of the Con- 
gress and the administration to enact 
interest rate ceilings is not an option 
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in view of the political power of our 
Nation’s depositors. We also must face 
the reality that the next dollar lost 
will be the taxpayers. The extent to 
which the FSLIC will need taxpayer 
assistance depends directly on when 
and how the Congress acts to help the 
FSLIC. Politics aside, we must begin to 
deal with this issue realistically. 
WHAT CAN BE DONE? 

As you know, Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
mittee on Banking, Finance, and 
Urban Affairs will soon consider legis- 
lation to expand banks’ powers. Be- 
cause of the urgency to draw attention 
to this issue, I hope to offer an amend- 
ment to this legislation which would 
create a bipartisan, bicameral, congres- 
sional task force to study the current 
situation of the thrift industry and 
the FSLIC, and to make recommenda- 
tions for resolving FSLIC’s heavy case 
load while, at the same time, adding 
stability to our Federal insurance 
funds. 

Moreover, Mr. Speaker, I believe 
that any proposal to resolve the prob- 
lems with FSLIC must take into ac- 
count a number of factors including 
the following points: 

First, the FSLIC is bankrupt. 

Second, the recapitalization plan 
passed last year will not work effec- 
tively because it will not raise the 
funds needed to cover FSLIC’s accu- 
mulated insolvency loss of at least $52 
billion. 

Third, an outright merger of the 
FSLIC with the FDIC is not desirable 
at this time for three reasons. To 
begin with, the FDIC’s excess reserves 
plus the funds to be raised under the 
recapitalization plan, are substantially 
less than FSLIC’s present and future 
liabilities. Also, a merger will not ad- 
dress FSLIC’s most serious problem, 
which is disposing of failed thrifts in 
the least costly manner. Finally, a 
merger will not accomplish one impor- 
tant step in dealing efficiently with 
the insolvent thrifts: separating them 
from the healthy thrifts so that they 
will not contaminate the healthy insti- 
tutions. This separation would be com- 
parable to creating a “good bank-bad 
bank” situation whereby a failing 
bank’s problem assets are transferred 
into a separate entity where special- 
ized management can minimize future 
losses on those problem assets. 

Fourth, taxpayer funds eventually 
will have to be injected into FSLIC be- 
cause Congress cannot renege on its 
full-faith-and-credit backing for the 
three Federal deposit insurance funds 
without endangering the entire Ameri- 
can financial system. As I stated earli- 
er, the Congress reaffirmed this back- 
ing in “sense of Congress” language in- 
corporated in CEBA. Furthermore, 
the Ohio and Maryland legislatures, in 
using State taxpayer funds to bail out 
quasi-private deposit insurance funds, 
set precedents that cannot be ignored 
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in dealing with FSLIC’s pending bank- 
ruptcy. 

Fifth, reregulation of the thrift in- 
dustry will not bail out the FSLIC or 
the insolvent thrifts, yet reregulation 
would be very damaging to those 
thrifts that otherwise could survive in 
our rapidly changing financial world. 

I believe, Mr. Speaker, that the ob- 
jective of any proposal should be to 
provide the best opportunity possible 
for healthy thrifts to survive as free- 
standing depository institutions while, 
at the same time, harmonize the regu- 
latory structure between thrifts and 
commercial banks. Furthermore, we 
must encourage new equity capital in- 
vestments in thrifts that have the po- 
tential to survive as free-standing in- 
stitutions, and reduce the role of the 
Federal Government in providing 
funding for depository institutions. 

For these reasons, I continue to sup- 
port the plan as outlined in my special 
order 1 year ago. At that time, I pro- 
posed that the healthy part of the 
thrift industry transfer to the FDIC, 
after paying a reasonable exit fee to 
FSLIC. Permit me to emphasize at 
this point, however, that while I do 
not support an outright merger of the 
insurance funds, we must face the re- 
ality that it is almost inevitable that 
there will be a restructuring of the 
Federal deposit insurance funds in the 
future. Certainly, the Congress will 
utilize all possible options before using 
taxpayer funds to cleanup the FSLIC 
mess. This separation of good from 
bad should be a part of this cleanup 
process. 

The FSLIC’s main responsibility 
would then be to dispose of the re- 
maining “brain dead” S&L’s within a 
time period of 3 to 5 years. Taxpayer 
funds would be the last dollars used to 
meet FSLIC’s prospective losses. 
FSLIC’s existing resources, future 
income, exit fees, and the retained 
earnings of the Federal home loan 
banks would be used first to fund 
FSLIC’s losses. 

Finally and most importantly, Mr. 
Speaker, I would urge Members to 
reject quick fixes and additional 
delays, and work instead to restore 
public confidence in the system before 
a crisis occurs. 

IMMEDIATE DISPOSAL OF INSOLVENT THRIFTS 

There is no question that the task 
before us is great. Yet, to keep failing 
institutions open for indefinite periods 
while funding is being decided clearly 
adds to the cost that taxpayers ulti- 
mately will have to bear. I firmly be- 
lieve, therefore, that we must begin to 
liquidate or merge insolvent thrifts in 
an expeditious and organized manner. 

We must move immediately because 
it is obvious that the thrift industry 
cannot afford to pay the tab for this 
alone. The alternative is to default on 
consumer deposits. Needless to say, 
this is neither politically nor economi- 
cally feasible. Thus, use of taxpayer 
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funds is inevitable. Our challenge 

today is to spend those funds wisely by 

moving quickly. 

REGULATORS NEED TO DEAL MORE AGGRESSIVELY 
WITH PROBLEM INSTITUTIONS 

As I mentioned earlier, many insol- 
vent institutions continue to make 
loans and investments even though 
they have a negative net worth. It is 
my belief that the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board has not been aggressive 
enough in dealing with failing and in- 
volvent thrifts, or in controlling the 
scope of risky business ventures in 
which they may engage. This only 
serves to dig a deeper hole that must 
be filled later with taxpayer dollars. 
This senseless practice must be 
stopped. 

While I understand that the FSLIC 
may not be capable of immediately 
closing all of the failed institutions, 
the Board must be more aggressive in 
using it’s authority to restrict the type 
of activities in which a failing or insol- 
vent institution engages. 

The Congress attempted to address 
this issue last year under section 406 
of the Competitive Equality Banking 
Act. Section 406 increases the author- 
ity of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board in dealing with failing and in- 
solvent thrifts, and requiring mini- 
mum capital requirements for these 
institutions. 

It simply goes against common sense 
to allow an institution with a negative 
net worth to continue to lend and 
invest money which it simply does not 
have. Therefore, I would hope that 
the Bank Board will utilize its author- 
ity as granted under section 406 of 
CEBA to the fullest extent possible. 

THE SOUTHWEST PLAN 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
address the so-called southwest plan 
currently under consideration by the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 

As I reported earlier, the region of 
the United States which has the most 
weak and involvent thrifts is the 
Southwest. One hundred and four of 
the country’s RAP insolvent thrifts 
are located in Texas. In Texas alone, 
the entire thrift industry had a net 
loss of $2.15 billion for the fourth 
quarter of last year. 

Because of the many problems con- 
fronting the thrift industry in the 
Southwest, the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board devised the southwest 
plan with the hope of strengthening 
this beleaguered region. However, I 
would submit that the southwest plan 
is bad medicine for a seriously ill pa- 
tient. 

The southwest plan is basically pre- 
mised on consolidation and attracting 
equity. The plan calls for the consoli- 
dation of nearly 100 savings institu- 
tions located in Texas. 

In the Bank Board’s resolution 88-68 
the Board states that the consolida- 
tion of insolvent thrifts with some 
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combination of healthy institutions 
and capital infusions would achieve 
various benefits including the follow- 
ing: 

Significant savings in operating ex- 
penses; 

Management teams capable of pro- 
viding the leadership and controls nec- 
essary to achieve viability; 

The ability to permit higher cost de- 
posits to be reduced by cash flow from 
investments supported by lower cost 
deposits; 

Merging within one institution com- 
plex financial investments in several 
institutions, with attendant unneces- 
sary costs; and 

The attraction of equity capital to a 
market that currently has too many 
inefficiencies to produce a reasonable 
return on new capital. 

Certainly, Mr. Speaker, these goals 
are laudable, however, I do not believe 
the southwest plan can or will be suc- 
cessful. The problem with this propos- 
al is that it does not go far enough in 
addressing the grossly inadequate cap- 
ital base of savings institutions located 
in the Southwest. 

While consolidation is the main 
premise of the southwest plan, I be- 
lieve that consolidation is the plan’s 
fatal flaw. The plan is implicitly pre- 
mised on consolidation on an intra- 
state basis. I say “implicitly premised” 
because the Board’s resolution does 
not make any reference to out-of-State 
capital. Healthy institutions in this 
region are few and far between, and 
the end result will be melding the 
weak with the very weak. 

Before we can begin to attack the 
problems of the thrift industry in the 
Southwest and, in particular, Texas, 
we must recognize the heart of the 
problem. In my view, the heart of the 
problem is an inadequate capital base. 

To illustrate this point I would point 
to the fact that as of December 31, 
1987, the thrift industry in Texas had 
a RAP negative net worth of $6.2 bil- 
lion. The entire thrift industry in 
Texas had a GAAP negative net worth 
of $7.4 billion. I use Texas as an exam- 
ple because it is the State which has 
the most insolvent thrifts. 

An example of intrastate consolida- 
tion is First Republic Bank of Texas, 
and we all know how successful that 
was. Melding the sick with the very 
sick will not make a healthy institu- 
tion but, rather, a larger unhealthy 
one with a greater cost to close, and 
with an enormous impact if it is 
closed. 

What is needed in the Southwest is 
an increased capital base for savings 
institutions. S&L’s in this region do 
not have the capital necessary to sus- 
tain themselves, and merging them to- 
gether while preventing the infusion 
of capital from resources located out- 
side the State will not serve to help 
the problem. The most practical way 
to bring in outside capital is to encour- 
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age healthy banks and thrifts based in 
other States to acquire Texas thrifts. 
CONCLUSION 

Mr. Speaker, we can no longer afford 
to view this problem as a parochial 
issue solely affecting the thrift indus- 
try. Each month we delay action and 
allow FSLIC’s problems to continue, 
we are increasing the final burden the 
American taxpayer will eventually 
have to shoulder. The FSLIC must be 
dealt with in a manner which will min- 
imize the future cost to the taxpayer. 

In this day of raging deficits, it 
seems that every bankrupt tentacle of 
the Federal Government is making a 
run on the U.S. Treasury. I can assure 
you that the FSLIC will be no differ- 
ent from these other unfortunates. 
The question is, when and how are we 
going to administer the last rights and 
call the caretaker to come and remove 
the corpse. 

Clearly, Mr. Speaker, there are 
many difficult decisions that we must 
confront in addressing this issue. 
Nonetheless, I believe that now is the 
time when we in the Congress must 
work toward achieving a viable solu- 
tion before the ultimate cost to the 
American taxpayer reaches an exorbi- 
tant amount. 

Thank you, Mr. Speaker, for allow- 
ing me this opportunity to address the 
House. 


o 1915 


THE 73D ANNIVERSARY OF 
ARMENIAN GENOCIDE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. PASH- 
AYAN] is recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. PASHAYAN. Mr. Speaker, 
during the month of April, Armenians 
all over the world observed the 73d an- 
niversary of the Armenian genocide. It 
is my privilege once again to organize 
a special order so that Members of 
this body can join in this commemora- 
tion. 

In the latter half of the 19th centu- 
ry the Ottoman Turkish Government 
began a policy of persecution against 
its Armenian population. The persecu- 
tion was brutal and ferocious. It re- 
sulted in the deaths of many Armeni- 
ans in 1894 and 1895, and in 1909. The 
pattern of persecution and destruction 
culminated in the great massacre of 
1915 through 1923. At least 1.5 million 
Armenian men, women, and children 
perished in this holocaust. Those who 
survived became homeless refugees, 
whose descendants, with their painful 
memories, can be found in many coun- 
tries today. 

This terrible fact of history has been 
documented by eyewitnesses and 
media accounts, including those of 
then United States Ambassador to 
Ottoman Turkey, Henry A. Morgen- 
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thau. The 45th and 66th Congresses 
adopted resolutions deploring the mas- 
sacres. President Reagan and seven 
Presidents before him, have spoken 
out against the treatment of the Ar- 
menians. In spite of the ovewhelming 
evidence and recognition, the debate 
still rages on over whether or not 
these events of history should be re- 
membered. 

The debate appears most pro- 
nounced in this body and during this 
Congress, where on August 7, 1987, we 
considered and rejected a procedural 
motion to vote on House Joint Resolu- 
tion 132, a measure to commemorate 
the Armenian genocide. We therefore 
failed to take action to remember the 
first genocide of the 20th century. We 
submitted to the threats of our valued 
NATO ally Turkey and the appeals of 
our State Department. We embol- 
dened those who refuse to face history 
to press even more diligently against 
all levels of government and all insti- 
tutions who would commemorate or 
otherwise remember the treatment of 
the Armenians. 

The Turkish Government has even 
gone so far as to advise this body that 
it will not tolerate the introduction of 
any resolution on the Armenian geno- 
cide in the future. Our Government 
has been advised that the President of 
the Republic of Turkey, Kenan Evren, 
will cancel his visit to the United 
States scheduled for this summer if a 
resolution on this question is present- 
ed to this body for consideration. We 
now have a foreign government telling 
what we can discuss. This should be 
intolerable. 

Mr. Speaker, our failure to act and 
resolve this so-called controversy has 
not, to my great satisfaction, been re- 
peated elsewhere in our Nation. 
Within the past year, and despite an 
intense campaign of denial orchestrat- 
ed by the Republic of Turkey, the U.S. 
Holocaust Memorial Council affirmed 
the inclusion of the Armenian geno- 
cide in its museum and educational 
programs. The States of California, 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, and New York remembered 
April 24, 1988, Armenian Martyr's 
Day, with commemorative events as 
well as resolutions passed by their leg- 
islative bodies. Similar successes can 
be reported on the growing movement 
to provide holocaust, genocide, and 
human-rights curricula in our Nation’s 
secondary schools. In my State of Cali- 
fornia, a model curriculum on these 
topics was adopted for statewide exe- 
cution which included the Armenian 
experience. This took place over the 
strenuous objection of Turkey’s 
friends who once again attempted to 
deny that the genocide took place. 

I am also pleased to report that an 
exemplary educational curriculum en- 
titled “Facing History and Ourselves” 
expanded its Armenian genocide com- 
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ponent. The Massachusetts-based 
“Facing Histories” case study ap- 
proach to the holocaust and the Arme- 
nian genocide, underscores the crucial 
importance of remembering the facing 
history. I am proud of the efforts in 
California, Massachusetts, and other 
States where educators who are com- 
mitted to preventing genocide and 
human rights are providing an oppor- 
tunity for our students to learn from 
the past—an opportunity which our 
misguided ally Turkey would like very 
much to deny. 

Mr. Speaker, while millions of our 
citizens were called upon by their 
State governments to reflect upon the 
Armenian tragedy, and while tens of 
thousands of students were presented 
with the Armenian genocide as a case 
study, we in the Congress failed to 
participate. The Republic of Turkey 
was able to accomplish with us what 
they failed to accomplish anywhere 
else in this great Nation. This body 
must address the growing gap between 
the trend in our society to remember 
all instances of genocide in this centu- 
ry and our indecisiveness. The time is 
overdue for this body to do what is 
right and pass a resolution on the Ar- 
menian genocide. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to call at- 
tention to the recently approved legis- 
lation on the Genocide Convention. 
On April 25, this body passed such a 
measure. In testimony submitted to 
the Judiciary Committee, the exam- 
ples of genocide in this century were 
frequently invoked, including of 
course the genocide of the Armenians. 
I am delighted that this body ap- 
proved this legislation making geno- 
cide a crime under U.S. law. I should 
also like to share the relevance of the 
Armenian experience to the conven- 
tion. Raphael Lemkin, the man who 
coined the word “genocide” and began 
the movement to make genocide crime 
under international law, coined the 
word to apply to the Armenians. He 
also felt that the Republic of Turkey 
had a special responsibility in this 
regard. 

From the Raphael Lemkin papers, 
now housed in the New York Public 
Library, we learned that: 

A bold plan was formulated in my mind. 
This consisted of obtaining the ratification 
by Turkey among the first twenty founding 
nations. This would be an atonement for 
the Genocide of the Armenians. But how 
could this be achieved? The Turks are proud 
of their republican form of government and 
of progressive concepts, which helped them 
in replacing the rule of the Ottoman 
Empire. The Genocide Convention must be 
put within the framework of social and 
international progress. I knew however that 
in this conversation both sides will have to 
avoid speaking about one thing, although it 
would be constantly in their minds. The Ar- 
menians, 

Mr. Speaker, placed within context, 
how can this body on the one hand 
support the Genocide Convention and 
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on the other refuse to commemorate 
the Armenian genocide? 

Mr. Speaker, I urge that this body 
on the next possible opportunity 
S this fact of history once and for 
all. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASHAYAN. I am glad to yield 
to my colleague, the gentleman from 
New York. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to commend the gentleman from 
California for bringing this genocide 
issue here on the floor. As the gentle- 
man has already indicated, the leader- 
ship of the House in the past year pre- 
vented the body from having an op- 
portunity to make a judgment on ex- 
actly what had happened. 

I think of a number of experiences 
that I had participated as a child in a 
sense in what was the genocide issue, 
without having recognized what it 
was. I recall I think in the third or 
fourth grade in the Schenectady 
school system, I can remember the 
school being allowed to go to the 
movie theater because there were 
moving pictures of these events at 
that time in 1923. Looking back, I can 
recall what we were told was this was 
the near east relief organization and 
the genocide had been to a large 
extent already carried out and people 
were providing help and food. Al- 
though the near east was not close to 
our area, the motion pictures and 
other acts made it perfectly clear. 
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I have subsequently received more 
information with regard to this event 
which we have annually tried to recog- 
nize and to comment on. In my own 
congressional district, in Watervliet 
and in the city of Troy there is a large 
community of Armenians. They have 
an outstanding community. They are 
well regarded in the area. They have 
an outstanding church and the Arme- 
nians in my district I know are dis- 
couraged when they learn that the 
House of Representative does not even 
want to commemorate this event 
which took so many lives and which 
has touched the lives of so many of 
the people who are now leading the 
Armenian community. 

I think those of us who have individ- 
uals and groups of Armenians certain- 
ly deserve to have their story told and 
I think the efforts of the gentleman 
from California [Mr. PASHAYAN] have 
done an outstanding job in bringing 
that message out and I appreciate him 
allowing me to participate in this spe- 
cial order. We hope that this event 
that is being commemorated is some- 
thing that is not going to be ignored 
but something that has taken place. 
As the gentleman from California [Mr. 
PASHAYAN] has indicated, this is some- 
thing that started in the 20th century. 
It is not something remote from us in 
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time, and as I indicated, I have had 
the opportunity to see what had gone 
on in the pictures although the story 
itself took longer to recognize and to 
followup on. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. PASHAYAN] 
and I thank him for taking his time 
and for allowing me to make my state- 
ment in this connection, and I salute 
the Armenians who believes very 
rightly and truly that they should be 
recognized and should have the atroc- 
ities that were heaped upon other Ar- 
menians in the earlier days to recount 
as what has happened not only as to 
what was done in the genocide but 
also other events such as the holo- 
caust. 

I hope that this will be brought to 
the attention of the Members of Con- 
gress who perhaps thought that it was 
cute to stop the operation of this reso- 
lution last year so that nobody had to 
vote on it, and I think this year we are 
going to see, certainly make a big 
effort to see that there will be an ef- 
fective vote and an effective recogni- 
tion of what this genocide was. It was 
certainly a very definite genocide in 
the history of the 20th century. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, I thank the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. PASH- 
AYAN] for allowing me to join him in 
this special order. 

Mr. PASHAYAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to thank the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. STRATTON] for his per- 
sonal reminiscences of these events. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, | join my col- 
leagues in remembering the Armenian Geno- 
cide of 1915-23. 

| would especially like to thank Mr. COELHO, 
Mr. LEHMAN, and Mr. PASHAYAN, for their 
many years of leadership on this issue. These 
yearly memorials keep the flame of remem- 
brance burning in this Chamber and, hopeful- 
ly, around the world. 

It is impossible for me to even comprehend 
the systematic murders carried out in those 8 
years—the attempted extermination of an 
entire race of people. The numbers alone are 
staggering. One and a half million Armenians 
perished from the persecution and massacre 
by the Ottoman Turkish Government. More 
than 500,000 Armenians were exiled from 
their homeland which their ancestors had oc- 
cupied for over 3,000 years. As a result of the 
killings and deportations, the Armenian popu- 
lation in the Ottoman Empire was reduced 
from 2,500,000 to fewer than 100,000. 

The documented perpetrations against the 
Armenians are, in and of themselves, deplora- 
ble. Just as lamentable, however, are the fail- 
ures of subsequent generations to realize the 
lessons of that period of history. The very 
word “genocide” was derived as a description 
of the Armenian horrors. The roots of geno- 
cide, therefore, are imbedded in the atrocities 
of 1915-23. That evil seed, rather than perish- 
ing, has grown. The Armenian genocide pro- 
vided the impetus for Stalin's destruction of 
the Kulaks, Hitler's Holocaust of the Jewish 
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people in World War II, and Pol Pot's massa- 
cre of his own people in Cambodia. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, as we add another 
year to the legacy of the Armenian genocide, 
we do so with a sense of vision and of hope. 
We hope that this observance will, by its ex- 
ample, call all Americans and citizens of all 
other countries as well, to recognize the injus- 
tices of the Armenian genocide and to retain 
the lessons which it provides. 

Mr. COELHO. Mr. Speaker, | rise today in 
remembrance of the 1.5 million Armenians 
who were killed during the tragic genocide 
carried out against them by the Ottoman 
Turks from 1915 to 1923. 

On April 24 of each year, the Armenian 
community around the world pauses on Mar- 
tyrs' Day to honor its brothers and sisters who 
perished during this genocide and to reflect 
on the events of that period. It is often said 
that time heals all wounds, but let me assure 
you that the events of the genocide still weigh 
heavily on the hearts of all Armenians. Cer- 
tainly, no one can turn back the clock and 
change the events that transpired in Armenia 
between 1915 to 1923, but there are two con- 
tinuing factors that serve to keep the pain of 
the genocide fresh for Armenian people 
around the world—and both of these factors 
could be easily rectified. 

The first factor is the refusal of the Reagan 
administration to even recognize that the 
genocide took place. Since he took office in 
1981, Ronald Reagan and his State Depart- 
ment have tried to cloud the undeniable facts 
of this period and claim there is no proof that 
a genocide actually took place. This is not 
only an affront to history, but more importantly 
it is an affront to the millions of Armenians 
who perished during this period and to the 
grieving survivors they left behind. 

The second factor that keeps the wounds 
of the genocide fresh in the hearts and minds 
of Armenians everywhere is the continuing di- 
vision of their ethnic homeland within the 
Soviet Union. The region of Nagorno Kara- 
bakh has historically been a center of Armeni- 
an culture, and even today its population is 80 
percent ethnic Armenian. Yet, in 1920, the 
Soviet Government allowed Soviet Azerbaijan 
to annex the region, and it remains a district 
of Azerbaijan today. Over the last several dec- 
ades the Azerbaijani government has carried 
out a systematic policy of discrimination 
against the Armenian residents of Karabakh, 
and has encouraged their emigration from the 
region. 

This artificial separation of the Armenian 
people from an integral part of their homeland 
has stirred deep passions within them for a 
number of years, and earlier this year led to 
riots by Armenian nationalists in the region. 
Rather than trying to correct the problem that 
led to the riots by reuniting Karabakh with Ar- 
menia, Soviet General Secretary Mikhail Gor- 
bachev had instead only temporarily dealt with 
its symptoms by crushing the protestors and 
ignoring their demands. 

These two factors—the refusal of the 
United States Government to recognize that a 
genocide ever took place and the continuing 
division of historic Armenia—serve to keep 
the pain of their ancestors’ suffering alive in 
the hearts and mind of the Armenian people 
even today. But there are advancements to 
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reflect on during this year's martyrs’ day cere- 
monies as well. Earlier this week the House of 
Representatives passed the Genocide Con- 
vention Implementation Act, which would 
make genocide a crime under United States 
law and complete the ratification of the Inter- 
national Convention on the Prevention and 
Punishment of Genocide. Although the United 
States signed the treaty after it was passed 
unanimously by the United Nations in 1950, it 
was only in 1986 that the Senate finally con- 
sented to the treaty. The refusal of the United 
States to ratify this treaty was an affront not 
only to the Armenian people, but also to the 
Jewish people, the Kampuchean people, and 
all others others victims of genocide. 

Mr. Speaker, on this martyrs’ day | ask each 
of my colleagues to pause and reflect on the 
events of 1915 to 1923. We in this Chamber 
can do little to change the policy of the Soviet 
Union on the issue of the reunification of Ar- 
menia, but we can have a profound effect on 
the United States policy of nonrecognition of 
the Armenian genocide. On this special day | 
once again call upon President Reagan to rec- 
ognize the events of 1915 to 1923 and join 
the many people around the world who are 
honoring the victims of this period. The souls 
of the 1.5 million Armenians who were killed 
by the Ottoman Turks will not rest until this 
travesty of history is corrected, and only then 
can at least some of the burden still weighing 
heavily on the hearts of the Armenian people 
finally be lifted. 

Mr. LEVIN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, | thank 
my colleagues for calling this special order so 
that we may respectfully commemorate the 
73rd anniversary of the Armenian genocide. 

Those of us who have worked so actively to 
pass a resolution which would formalize U.S. 
recognition of the genocide have come to 
regard this effort as a mission—a mission of 
truth telling. 

For some, downplaying the Armenian geno- 
cide is a political decision because they fear 
this resolution offends present-day Turks. For 
others, the Armenian genocide remains a 
debate of historical fact. As each week and 
each month passes, however, we lose more 
witnesses to the tragedy. We owe it to those 
who have passed and to those who remain to 
help preserve the memory forever. 

| will not recite all the overwhelming evi- 
dence given us by survivors, scholars and his- 
torians, presidents and the press, including 
nearly 200 news accounts published by the 
New York Times during the 9-year 
Contemporary recognition is also available. 
The U.S. Holocaust Museum now under con- 
struction is including an exhibit on the Armeni- 
an genocide. The one thing we lack is con- 
gressional recognition and | suggest to those 
who may be opposed to this legislation, that 
we will not cede our effort until this resolution 
is approved. 

To those people who suggest this resolution 
would only serve to pinch a raw nerve of our 
friend and NATO ally, Turkey, | would ask 
them to read House Joint Resolution 132 
carefully. Nowhere is there any suggestion— 
implicitly or explicitly—that we hold today's 
Turkish Republic responsible for atrocities 
committed by the Ottoman Empire over 70 
years ago. 
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And to those who would dismiss this resolu- 
tion because of a belief that these atrocities 
must be locked in the closet, | argue that that 
attitude remains the final indignity. It's the re- 
sponsibility of democracies like ours to record 
and to remember these terrible events to 
ensure as best we can that never again, shall 
we turn our eyes from this or any other geno- 
cide. 

Just this week, on Monday, the House 
passed overwhelmingly a bill to formally imple- 
ment U.S. ratification of the genocide conven- 
tion. That same day, the opening prayer was 
led by the Reverend Father Arsen Barsamian, 
who implored us to remember ". . the vic- 
tims of all genocides and holocausts and es- 
pecially the souls of the first genocide of this 
century, those of our Armenian brothers and 
Sisters. 

Today, the Armenians face another threat 
to their cultural continuity, this time in the 
Soviet Union. | join with the Armenian National 
Committee in support of the people of Kara- 
bagh who wish to join their brethren in the 
Soviet Armenian Republic, to which they right- 
fully belong. 

On this day of memory for the 1% million 
Armenians who lost their lives in the genocide 
we pledge our support both for a new resolu- 
tion recognizing the Armenian genocide, and 
for the ongoing struggle for Armenian rights in 
the Soviet Union. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, | am very 
glad that my friend, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, has taken out this special order this 
afternoon. This hour today is very important to 
me because many of my Armenian friends 
have told me horrible stories of how the geno- 
cide affected their families and loved ones. | 
also know how important this tribute is to 
them and to the memories of those who lost 
their lives in the slaughter. 

It is timely that earlier this week the House 
passed H.R. 4243 to implement the genocide 
convention. This legislation codifies interna- 
tional law with respect to the crime of geno- 
cide and lists punishments for acts of geno- 
cide. Its passage moves us forward to full and 
final ratification of the genocide convention by 
the United States. 

Tragically, modern history has recorded nu- 
merous incidents of man's inhumanity to man, 
but the Armenian massacre stands out as one 
of the prototypical examples of genocide 
along with the Jewish Holocaust. In pressing 
for a resolution to commemorate Armenian 
Martyrs’ Day as a national day of remem- 
brance of man's inhumanity to man, the Amer- 
ican-Armenian community wishes to increase 
public awareness of the Armenian genocide in 
particular and the crime of genocide in gener- 
al. 

Cruelty, murder and genocide are terrible, 
terrible examples of man’s inhumanity to man 
and history is replete with these horrors and 
injustices. Yet the potential for history repeat- 
ing itself is always with us because intoler- 
ance and prejudice still exist today and are 
fueled by an environment of moral indiffer- 
ence. 

In commemorating Armenian Martyrs’ Day 
we give ourselves an opportunity to pause 
and reflect. Let us remember vividly the suf- 
fering and pain that the Armenian world com- 
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munity has endured. Let us pay tribute to all 
victims of genocide and finally, let us resolve 
to never let our moral outrage diminish. 

| commend our friend, the gentleman from 
California, for his tireless efforts in keeping 
this vigil in the House of Representatives. | 
thank him for his dedication and commitment. 

Mr. MANTON. Mr. Speaker, | an honored to 
join my colleagues in today's special order 
commemorating the 73d anniversary of the 
Armenian genocide. Today we remember and 
honor the 1% million victims of the genocide 
and their survivors. We also continue our ef- 
forts to ensure the world never forgets a time 
when a people were nearly destroyed and to 
renew our commitment to preventing a repeat 
of the tragic events of 1915-23. 

Many of us are familiar with the events of 
1915-23. There are those, however, who 
would deny the genocide ever occurred. Thus, 
today it is indeed appropriate to recall the de- 
tails of the crimes committed against the Ar- 
menian people from 1913 through 1923. We 
must recall in 1915 Armenian members of the 
Ottoman Turkish Army were segregated, dis- 
armed, and worked to their deaths or massa- 
cred. We must recall the entire village popula- 
tions who were murdered. We must recall the 
exile and murder of Armenian religious, politi- 
cal, and intellectual leaders. Finally, we must 
recall the systematic deportations and 
marches that resulted in thousands of deaths 
and forced exile. 

Mr. Speaker, to those who dare deny these 
events, | say we will not allow ignorance, prej- 
udice or short memories to rewrite history. We 
Americans know the denials of these events 
to be untrue. Many American Presidents have 
affirmed our Nation's recognition of the Arme- 
nian genocide. Furthermore, the U.S. Con- 
gress has twice adopted resolutions deploring 
the genocide. In fact, the U.S. Ambassador to 
the Ottoman Empire during those tragic years 
reported extensively on the continuing massa- 
cres on his efforts to bring them to an end. 
Armenian-Americans, many of whom | have 
the privilege to represent in Congress, can 
take pride in the fact the America they helped 
to build, tried to end the merciless massacre 
of their families. 

Mr. Speaker, Let no one doubt we will con- 
tinue to remember our duty to the victims of 
the Armenian genocide. Their deaths have 
meaning because we will not let the world 
forget them, and because we will never cease 
to mourn them. | personally pledge to contin- 
ue my efforts to end the crimes of prejudice 
and ignorance so the victims of the genocide 
did not die in vain. | urge my colleagues in the 
Congress to join me. The principles upon 
which our Nation was founded compel us to 
remember and honor all victims of tyranny 
and injustice. Today we remind the world a 
senseless tragedy was allowed to happen, but 
it must never be repeated. 

Mr. FORD of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, | am 
pleased to have this opportunity to help com- 
memorate the Armenian genocide of 1915-23, 
truly a tragic event in the history of the civil- 
ized world. 

Sadly, despite repeated efforts, the House 
has failed to pass a resolution calling for a na- 
tional day of remembrance for victims of the 
genocide and their families. 
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Last Sunday thousands of Armenians gath- 
ered in communities across the country, in- 
cluding those in my congressional district, to 
remember the deaths of some 1.5 million vic- 
tims of genocide at the hands of the Ottoman 
Empire. 

This horrendous slaughter did indeed take 
place. And it is up to us in the democracies of 
the world to do all in our power to guarantee 
that this kind of mass murder does not occur 
again. 

There have been attempts to deny that this 
genocide ever did occur. But it did. And to try 
to pretend otherwise is to ignore the works of 
eminent historians. 

Ever since we first proposed a day of re- 
membrance for the genocide's victims, it has 
been argued that such a move would reflect 
negatively on the present Government of 
Turkey, with whom we enjoy excellent rela- 
tions. 

That argument is a specious one, of course, 
since it has been made very clear that the 
genocide was the work of the Ottoman 
Empire. We went to considerable effort to 
make this distinction. Nevertheless, this body 
has failed to approve an Armenian geonocide 
resolution. 

It is extremely important to the thousands of 
Armenian Americans who have contributed 
and continue to contribute to the advance- 
ment of America that the genocide victims not 
be forgotten. 

It is for this reason that I join my colleagues 
on the House floor in recalling the enormous 
tragedy that befell so many. 

Those who forget the stark lessons of histo- 
ry, to paraphrase that magnificent philosopher 
George Santayana, are indeed certain to 
repeat it. 

Mr. LEHMAN of California. Mr. Speaker, this 
past Sunday, April 24, marked the 73d anni- 
versary of the Armenian Genocide of 1915- 
23. A genocide that claimed the lives of a mil- 
lion and half Armenians in one of the most 
brutal and dispicable displays of human vio- 
lence this century has ever seen. 

| stand before this body today to pay tribute 
and respect to those who perished in the 
genocide although | must admit that | am sad- 
dened by the fact that we are not officially 
commemorating this most tragic event. As the 
sponsor of House Joint Resolution 132, the 
bill which commemorates the Armenian geno- 
cide and designated April 24, 1987, as Na- 
tional Day of Remembrance of the Armenian 
Genocide of 1915-23,” | fought to give this 
important historical event the recognition it 
most certainly deserves. Unfortunately, we 
were unsuccessful in having this Congress 
pass a resolution and recognize the atrocities 
that were committed against the Armenian 
people only 73 years ago. 

While the defeat of our resolution was a 
setback it does not represent the end of our 
fight to get our resolution enacted into law. 
The genocide was officially recognized by the 
U.S. Government in the past. Prior to 1983 
this was not an issue at All. The State Depart- 
ment did not refute the facts, the Congress 
routinely passed resolutions and the President 
frequently signed proclamations commemorat- 
ing the event. However, in 1983 our State De- 
partment stepped out and proclaimed a new 
U.S. position on the genocide: it didn’t 
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happen. State Department officials decided to 
bow to Turkish pressure and thus endorse a 
policy not rooted in the truth. The State De- 
partment succumbed to pressure put upon it 
by the Turkish Government, and in turn a ma- 
jority of the Members who voted bowed to the 
same pressure by voting down the measure 
on a procedural motion. 

The Government of Turkey with its strong 
lobbying efforts was successful in persuading 
many members they by voting to recognize an 
important historical event that is documented 
by some of the most eminent scholars of the 
historical community, they would risk under- 
mining our important strategic alliance with 
Turkey; a threat we know would never be 
backed up with actions, for our alliance with 
Turkey is as much in our interest as it is in 
theirs. This was done even though our resolu- 
tion makes no mention and places no blame 
on modern day Turkey. Instead our resolution 
implicates only the “Governments of the Otto- 
man Empire from 1915 to 1923, prior to the 
establishment of the Republic of Turkey". 

Our Government has in the past officially 
condemned the Nazi government of Germany 
for the crimes they committed during World 
War li. The present day German Government 
has accepted this and has recognized that we 
condemn past mistakes of a past generation 
and do not hold their present government ac- 
countable. This should also hold true in the 
Turkish case. For our resolution condemns 
not the present day Republic of Turkey but 
the “governments of the Ottoman Empire 
from 1915 to 1923" which represent a com- 
pletely different set of people and circum- 
stances. 

Some may ask why our resolution is so im- 
portant. The reason is that by enacting it we 
help keep alive the memory of those who 
were killed. By having the U.S. Government 
Officially recognize the genocide we help to 
inform and educate the American people of 
the important lessons to be learned from the 
genocide and try to gain insights and learn 
lessons from this experience so that a similar 
episode may never be repeated again. History 
is one of the best teachers. An event as dev- 
astating and significant as the Armenian geno- 
cide must be studied and understood. Since 
many may be inclined to forget the dark 
pages of history, we must work all the more 
vigorously to educate both young and old to 
the horrors that were committed in the past so 
as to ensure a safer and more humane world 
in the future. To do anything less would be a 
betrayal to those who lost their lives in the 
genocide of 1915-1922 as well as to those 
who have lost their lives in the numerous 
other genocides of the 20th century. 

This century has seen too many senseless 
deaths on scales of major proportions. In ad- 
dition to the Armenian genocide, the Jewish 
Holocaust of World War Il, the Stalin purges 
of the 1930's, and the more recent genocide 
in Cambodia were all incidents in which the 
world slept while tyrants abused their power 
by not only imposing oppressive policies but 
by committing the most horrid of crimes 
against mankind. In the waning days of a cen- 
tury which has had so many mass killings we 
must see to it that the next century, the 21st, 
is peaceful and safe. As the technology of 
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man's weapons become even more deadly 
the potential for Holocaust become all the 
more everpresent. We therefore must teach 
our children well the lessons of history and 
not forget the millions who would have other- 
wise died in vain. 

The commemorative resolution works 
toward these goals in recognizing genocide, 
and must be part of a broader educational 
effort that gives future generations the tools 
they all need to live in a peaceful world free 
from the ravages and purges of tyrants. 

So | stand here today and commemorate 
those who had their lives so ruthlessly taken 
from them in the years 1915 to 1923 and 
hope in the future our Government can join 
me so we as a people can officially recognize 
the tragedies of the Armenian genocide rather 
than succumbing to whatever political pres- 
sures may urge us to do otherwise. 

Mr. MINETA. Mr. Speaker, April 24 is the 
day traditionally designated to commemorate 
the massacre of approximately 1.2 million Ar- 
menians by the Ottoman Empire. 

This single day every year serves to remind 
us of the 9 long years of murder, repression, 
and humiliation that the Armenian people suf- 
fered at the hands of their Ottoman neighbors. 
During that period, two-thirds of the Armenian 
population died. 

Many of the survivors fled Turkey in what 
remains one of the most extensive forced 
exiles of this century: the Armenian diaspora. 

Despite the grand scale of death and 
misery, the Armenians remain sadly forgotten 
by history, their tragedy perhaps overshad- 
owed by other hideous events of this century. 

Not everyone has forgotten, however, Mr. 
Speaker. The tragedy of the Armenian massa- 
cres remains clear in the minds of all people 
who value truth and the end to tyranny all 
over the world. 

While the Armenian people have scattered 
all over the Earth, they have remarkably kept 
their culture, language, and religion intact. | 
salute their tenacity and spirit. 

Mr. MARTINEZ. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
join with Armenians from my district and from 
all over the country in remembering the Arme- 
nian people, who on April 24, 1915, were the 
world's first genocide. 

Mr. Speaker, last Sunday the Armenian 
community of metropolitan Los Angeles held a 
rally at Los Angeles City College to com- 
memorate the 73d anniversary of the geno- 
cide that cost the lives of 1.5 million men, 
women and children. At that rally, | told the 
assembly of 10,000 people that to forget the 
Armenian genocide is to condone it and to 
condone it is to nurture the roots of war and 
genocide in the future. In fact, recent reports 
of Armenians murdered by gangs of young 
ethnic Turks in the Soviet Republic of Azerbai- 
jan leads me to believe that Soviet authorities 
have forgotten the Armenian genocide. 

No one wishes to pass the sins of the fa- 
thers onto the sons, but the genocide commit- 
ted by the Ottoman Empire under the guise of 
war or political differences must acknowledge 
and remember—as should all examples of 
genocide—so that such occurrences in the 
future are prevented. As | have said on sever- 
al occasions, however, it can never be as- 
sumed that genocide will not occur in this 
century or in the next. Indeed, it is no secret 
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that Hitler pointed to the Ottoman Empire's 
example when he began the mass extermina- 
tion of Nazi Germany's Jewish population. He 
answered his critics, who cautioned him 
against such a policy since it would alienate 
world opinion, by saying that the world had no 
opinion when the Ottoman Empire attempted 
to eliminate the Armenians. 

In sum, all Armenians should use the anni- 
versary of the Armenian genocide to learn 
that our strength and determination is neces- 
sary to prevent the real possibility of similar 
tragedies in our lifetime. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
should join with the people who attended last 
Sunday's rally at Los Angeles City College 
and Armenians around the Nation in remem- 
bering April 24 as a tragic day in human histo- 


ry. 

Mr. TORRES. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
commemorate a tragic event in history. From 
1915 to 1923, a 9-year period, 1% million Ar- 
menians were brutally murdered by agents of 
the Turkish Ottoman Empire. Last year, we 
tried to officially memorialize this incident with 
a commemorative resolution. Unfortunately, 
however, our efforts were not successful. 

If it were not for the many instances when 
man has committed atrocious acts against his 
fellow man, there would have been no need 
to introduce the resolution at all. The Armeni- 
an genocide is not the only massacre that 
could have been chosen. The history of the 
world is tainted with mass murders of innocent 
people. People who were murdered because 
of their race, religion or creed. Stalin tried to 
destroy the Kulaks because they interfered 
with his political goals. Hitler focused his 
wrath on the Jews. Pol Pot massacred his 
own people because they stood in his way. 

It is not possible for us to return to the 
Turkish Ottoman Empire, Stalinist Russia, Nazi 
Germany, or Cambodia. If we had this capac- 
ity, perhaps we could prevent the unjust mur- 
ders of millions of men, women and children 
from history. Regrettably, we cannot return 
nor can we right the wrongs of the past. 

We can do everything in our power to pre- 
vent such atrocities from occurring again. We 
must educate people about these horrible inci- 
dents. In California, public school students will 
learn about the Armenian genocide in their 
classrooms. At the Mesrobian Armenian 
School in Pico Rivera, CA, the students have 
benefited from their lessons on the Armenian 
genocide. The example set in California 
should serve as a model for all of the States. 
The next generation should not be ignorant 
about the events of history. 

In closing, | encourage everyone to take a 
moment to think about the unnecessary loss 
of valuable human lives that resulted from 
these massacres. We must do everything in 
our power to prevent a similar incident from 
happening again. 

Mr. LIPINSKI. Mr. Speaker, this week marks 
the 73d year that has passed since the Young 
Turks regime of the Ottoman Empire began its 
systematic extermination of the Armenian pop- 
ulation. Culminating in the murder of 1% mil- 
lion men, women, and children, the tragedy 
ushered in the 20th century propensity for 
genocide. Adolf Hitler used the Armenian ex- 
ample to buttress his doctrine of racial superi- 
ority and justified murder: “Who today remem- 
bers the Armenians?” 
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April 24, 1915, marked the date when the 
carnage began. An edict was issued by the In- 
terior Minister Talaat Pasha ordering the com- 
plete destruction of all Armenians living in 
Turkey. In 1923, when the slaughter stopped, 
almost one-half of the world’s Armenian popu- 
lation had been slaughtered in Turkey—their 
ancestral homeland of some 3,000 years. 
Their only crime was to be culturally and reli- 
giously different from their Turkish oppressors. 
Many were forced to march from Turkey to 
the distant and desolate Syrian desert or were 
resettled in remote areas of the interior. 
Countless died along the way from exposure, 
lack of food and water, and attacks from brig- 
ands organized and abetted by the Turkish 
Government at the time. 

President Woodrow Wilson was so horrified 
and shocked by the cables of then Ambassa- 
dor to Turkey Henry Morgenthau that he actu- 
ally favored sending in American troops to 
protect the Armenians and stop the killing. 
Since that time, American Presidents, states- 
men, historians, journalists, and many other 
prominent persons have all recognized and 
condemned the actions of the Turkish regime. 
Our present leader, President Reagan, com- 
pared the tragedy of the Armenian people 
with that of the Jewish and Cambodian peo- 
ples. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a sad, tragic, and danger- 
ous state of affairs that modern-day Turkey 
refuses to recognize that such carnage took 
place. While an important friend and NATO 
ally, Turkey persists in believing that no geno- 
cide ever took place and even goes as far as 
to exploit the activities of a few Armenian ex- 
tremists who have murdered innocent Turkish 
Officials. Only with a conscious effort to be 
honest with its Armenian population and with 
the world can Turkey attempt to deal in any 
effective manner with this terrible piece of its 
past. 

Recently, we have seen anti-Armenian riots 
in Sumgait, Azerbaijan triggered by an Armeni- 
an request for the annexation of the Nagorno- 
Karabakh region to the Soviet Republic of Ar- 
menia. This present-day illustration of ethnic 
hatred and strife should shatter any illusions 
we might have that the situation for Armeni- 
ans in that area of the world has been re- 
solved. 

| urge my fellow members to support efforts 
to educate and inform our children and the 
public at large about the Armenian genocide— 
such as the inclusion of the genocide in the 
U.S. Holocaust Memorial Museum and the 
adoption of appropriate curriculum on geno- 
cide/human rights in our public schools. 

Mr. BONIOR of Michigan, Mr. Speaker, | 
join my colleagues today in rising to com- 
memorate the 73d anniversary of the anniver- 
sary of the Armenian genocide. This tragedy, 
which took the lives of two of every three Ar- 
menians living in their homeland, must be re- 
membered and engraved forever on the con- 
science of our Nation and the world. By hold- 
ing this special order today, we in the House 
vow that genocide and inhumanity will not go 
unacknowledged and unmourned. 

Not commemorating the genocide makes it 
more likely to occur once again. It was, after 
all, Adolf Hitler who not long after the Armeni- 
an genocide, mastermined the Holocaust of 
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over 6 million Jews and is quoted as having 
said: ‘Who still talks nowadays about the ex- 
termination of the Armenians?” We will contin- 
ue to talk about the genocide so that Hitler's 
sentiment is never uttered again. 

In the last year there has been much 
debate in this body over whether or not the 
genocide actually occurred. It is unbelievable 
to me that the death of 1.5 million persons 
can be doubted. The Armenian genocide has 
not been accorded its proper place in history. 
This doubt desecrates the memory of those 
who died. Political considerations have imped- 
ed the Armenian community's efforts around 
the world to gain proper recognition for the 
terrible tragedy that befell their relatives earli- 
er this century. 

Our own Nation, under the present adminis- 
tration, has become mired in debate over 
whether we should erase an event from histo- 
ty in the name of diplomacy. Mr. Speaker, by 
remembering the Armenian genocide we no 
more hold the current Turkish Government re- 
sponsible for the actions of the Ottoman 
Empire than we hold East or West Germany 
responsible for the actions of the Third Reich. 

Remembrance of the more recent Jewish 
Holocaust perpetrated by the German Govern- 
ment of the time has not and does not affect 
our relations with present day Germany. In 
this same way, the Armenian events are not a 
reflection on present-day Turkey. As Elie 
Wiesel said about the Jewish tragedy: “I do 
not believe in collective guilt nor in collective 
responsibility. Only the killers were guilty, their 
sons and daughters are not.” 

But we do not hesitate to acknowledge the 
Jewish Holocaust and mourn for the victims of 
that terrible human tragedy. 

In this same way, there should be no con- 
troversy over the Armenian genocide. Why 
can't we give the Armenian tragedy the same 
reverence as the Holocaust? To this question, 
Mr. Speaker, there is simply not an acceptable 
answer. 

H.G. Wells once remarked that “Human his- 
tory becomes more and more a race between 
education and catastrophe.” That is a race we 
must win. Education is our only weapon 
against catastrophe. We must learn from the 
past, we cannot just close our eyes to it be- 
cause it makes us uncomfortable. We contin- 
ue that learning process today, Mr. Speaker, 
and | commend my colleagues who called this 
special order today. 

It signifies a commitment to history as it 
happened, not history as we would like to 
have it remembered. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. PASHAYAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
subject of my special order tonight. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Yates (at his own request), for 
today and April 29, on account of ill- 
ness in the family. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to address the House, following the 
legislative program and any special 
orders heretofore entered, was granted 
to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mrs. BENTLEY) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr. Hastert, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Barton of Texas, for 5 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. GINGRICH, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Grncricu, for 60 minutes, on 
April 29. 

Mr. HERGER, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. BEREUTER, for 60 minutes, on 
April 29. 

Mr. Barton of Texas, for 5 minutes, 
on May 3. 

Mr. Barton of Texas, for 60 minutes, 
on May 4. 

Mr. Barton of Texas, for 5 minutes, 
on May 5. 

Mr. Parris, for 60 minutes, on May 
6. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Gray of Illinois) to revise 
and extend their remarks and include 
extraneous material:) 

Mr. PICKLE, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. RaHALL, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Annunzio, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Owens of New York, for 30 min- 
utes, May 3. 

Mr. Owens of New York, for 30 min- 
utes, May 4. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to revise and extend remarks was 
granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mrs. BENTLEY) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. DANNEMEYER. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. 

Mr. Dornan of California in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. QUILLEN. 

Mr. GILMAN in three instances. 

Mr. SuHays. 

Mr. CRANE. 

Mr. DAUB. 

Mr. Lewis of California. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. 

Mr. Rowtanp of Connecticut. 

Mr. GALLEGLY. 

Mr. SKEEN in two instances. 

Mr. CHENEY. 

Mr. GALLO. 

Mr. Kemp. 

Mr. SWINDALL. 
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(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Gray of Illinois) and to 
include extraneous matter:) 

Mr. LELAND. 

Mr. TORRICELLI in two instances. 

Mr. NRLSON of Florida. 

Mr. RODINO. 

Mr. SKELTON. 

Mr. Levine of California in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. FLORIO. 

Mr. Gray of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WOLPE. 

Mr. LIPINSKI. 

Mr. RoxBAL. 

Mr. AuCorn. 

Mr. ATKINS. 

Mr. Mazzotti in two instances. 

Mr. Owens of Utah. 

Mr. Bosco. 

Mr. Marsvut in two instances. 

Mr. LEHMAN of California. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker's 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 

S. 2100. An act to authorize the United 
States Army Corps of Engineers to con- 
struct various projects for improvements to 
rivers and harbors of the United States, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works and Transportation. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. ANNUNZIO, from the Commit- 
tee on House Administration, reported 
that that committee did on the follow- 
ing date present to the President, for 
his approval, bills and joint resolutions 
of the House of the following titles: 

On April 27, 1988: 

H.R. 5. An act to improve elementary and 

secondary education, and for other pur- 


poses, 

H.R. 2139. An act for the relief of John H. 
Teele; 

H.R. 3971. An act to establish procedures 
to implement the Convention on the Civil 
Aspects of International Child Abduction, 
done at The Hague on October 25, 1980, and 
for other purposes; 

H.J. Res. 421. Joint resolution designating 
May 1988 as “National Digestive Disease 
Awareness Month“ 

H.J. Res. 508. Joint resolution designating 
May 1988 as “Older Americans Month”; and 

H.J. Res. 541. Joint resolution commend- 
ing the State of Israel and its people on the 
occasion of the fortieth anniversary of the 
reestablishment of the independent State of 
Israel. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. PASHAYAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 7 o’clock and 40 minutes 
p.m.), under its previous order, the 
House adjourned until Friday, April 
29, 1988, at 10 a.m. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


3524. A letter from the Director, Adminis- 
trative Office of the U.S. Courts, transmit- 
ting the ninth annual report on applications 
for delays of notice and customer challenges 
under provisions of the Right To Financial 
Privacy Act of 1978, pursuant to 12 U.S.C. 
3421; to the Committee on Banking, Fi- 
nance and Urban Affairs. 

3525. A letter from the Director, Defense 
Security Assistance Agency, transmitting 
notification of the Department of the Air 
Force's proposed lease of defense articles to 
the Netherlands (Transmittal No. 2-88), 
pursuant to 22 U.S.C. 2796(a); to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

3526. A letter from the Director, Defense 
Security Assistance Agency, transmitting 
notification of the Department of the 
Army’s proposed letter(s) of offer to Austria 
for defense articles and services estimated 
to cost $36 million (Transmittal No. 88-19), 
pursuant to 22 U.S.C. 2776(b); to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

3527. A letter from the Director, Defense 
Security Assistance Agency, transmitting 
notification of the Department of the 
Army’s proposed letter(s) of offer to Egypt 
for defense articles an services estimated to 
cost $19 million (Transmittal No. 88-26), 
pursuant to 22 U.S.C. 2776(b); to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

3528. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Legislative Affairs, trans- 
mitting copies of the original report of polit- 
ical contributions by Mary A. Ryan, of 
Texas, Ambassador Extraordinary and Plen- 
ipotentiary-designate to the Kingdom of 
Swaziland, and members of her family, pur- 
suant to 22 U.S.C. 3944(b)(2); to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

3529, A letter from the Assistant Legal Ad- 
viser for Treaty Affairs, Department of 
State, transmitting copies of international 
agreements, other than treaties, entered 
into by the United States, pursuant to 1 
U.S.C. 112b(a); to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

3530. A letter from the General Counsel, 
Office of Administration, Executive Office 
of the President, transmitting the annual 
report of activities under the Freedom of In- 
formation Act during calendar year 1987, 
pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 552(d); to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. 

3531 A letter from the Chairman, United 
States International Trade Commission, 
transmitting the fifty-third quarterly report 
on trade between the United States and the 
nonmarket economy countries, pursuant to 
19 U.S.C. 2441(c); to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 
4 of rule XXII, public bills and resolu- 
tions were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. McCLOSKEY (for himself, 
Ms. SNowE, Mr. DONNELLY, Mr. FEI- 
GHAN, Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT, Mr. 
Jacogs, Ms. Kaptur, and Mr. WISE): 

H.R. 4478. A bill to amend title 39 of the 
United States Code to designate as nonmail- 
able matter solicitations for the purchase of 
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products or services which are provided 
either free of charge or at a lower price by 
the Federal Government and solicitations 
which are offered in terms implying any 
Federal Government connection or endorse- 
ment unless such matter contains conspi- 
cious notice that the products or services of- 
fered are provided free of charge by the 
Federal Government or that the Federal 
Government does not endorse the products 
or services offered, and for other purposes; 
jointly, to the Committees on Post Office 
and Civil Service and the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOCHBRUECKNER: 

H.R. 4479. A bill to protect certain pen- 
sions and other benefits of veterans and sur- 
vivors of veterans who are entitled to dam- 
ages in the case of in re: “Agent Orange” 
Product Liability Litigation; to the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. AKAKA (for himself and Mrs. 
SAIKI): 

H.R. 4480. A bill to change the name of 
the Pacific Tropical Botanical Garden, a 
federally chartered organization, to the Na- 
tional Tropical Botanical Garden, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ARMEY (for himself, Mr. 
AsPIN, and Mr. DICKINSON): 

H.R. 4481. A bill to provide for the closing 
and realigning of certain military installa- 
tions during a certain period; jointly, to the 
Committees on Armed Services, Govern- 
ment Operations, and Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. BEREUTER (for himself, Mr. 
CoLeEmaN of Missouri, and Mr. 
TALLON): 

H.R. 4482. A bill to amend title XII of the 
Food Security Act of 1985 to require that 
one-eighth of the land placed in the conser- 
vation reserve be devoted to trees; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DioGUARDI (for himself, Mr. 
Laxros, and Mr. GILMAN): 

H.R. 4483. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Housing and Urban Development to 
provide coordination and training in drug 
prevention efforts for the purposes of estab- 
lishing drug-free public housing; to the 
Committee on Banking, Finance and Urban 
Affairs. 

By Mr. DrioGUARDI (for himself and 
Mr. GILMAN): 

H.R. 4484. A bill to provide rent relief for 
families residing in lower income housing; to 
the Committee on Banking, Finance and 
Urban Affairs. 

H.R. 4485. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Housing and Urban Development to 
provide grants to public housing agencies 
for the improvement of public housing secu- 
rity and protective services to prevent drug- 
related crimes in public housing; to the 
Committee on Banking, Finance and Urban 
Affairs. 

By Mr. GEJDENSON: 

H.R. 4486. A bill to require the Consumer 
Product Safety Commission to require the 
labeling of certain toys; to the Committee 
on Energy and Commerce. 

By Mr. MacKAY: 

H.R. 4487. A bill to direct the Attorney 
General to permit the entry into the United 
States of certain Cuban or Nicaraguan na- 
tionals residing in Panama; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SOLOMON (for himself, Mr. 
Hype, and Mr. GORDON): 

H.R. 4488. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 to increase the child 
care credit for lower-income working par- 
ents; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. RICHARDSON (for himself, 
Mr, CHENEY, Mr. Hussard, Mr. NIEL- 
son of Utah, Mr. CoELHO, Mr. LUJAN, 
Mr. Tauzin, Mr. OXLEY, Mr. DARDEN, 
Mr. SKeen, Mr. HALL of Texas, Mr. 
FIELDS, Mrs. LLOYD, Mr. DANNE- 
MEYER, Mr. ENGLISH, Mr. SCHAEFER, 
Mr. Watkins, Mr. Epwarps of Okla- 
homa, Mr. Huckasy, Mr. RHODES, 
Mr. CAMPBELL, Mr. BLILEY, Mr. 
Dowpy of Mississippi, Mr. Coats, 
Mr. STALLINGS, Mr. PASHAYAN, Mr. 
McCurpy, Mr. Barton of Texas, Mr. 
Hayes of Louisiana, Mr. IRELAND, 
Mrs. Byron, Mr. Morrison of Wash- 
ington, Mr. WHITTAKER, Mr. YOUNG 
of Alaska, Mr. Murpny, Mr. Stump, 
Mr. Craic, Mrs. VUucANOVICH, Mr. 
INHOFE, Mr. HANSEN, Mr. ROGERS, 
Mr. McEwen, Mr. Compest, Mr. CAL- 
LAHAN, Mr. BILIRAKIS, Mr. MARLENEE, 
and Mr. Denny SMITH): 

H.R. 4489. A bill to provide for a viable do- 
mestic uranium industry, to establish a pro- 
gram to fund reclamation and other remedi- 
al actions with respect to mill tailings at 
active uranium and thorium sites, to estab- 
lish a wholly owned Government corpora- 
tion to manage the Nation's uranium en- 
richment enterprise, operating as a continu- 
ing, commercial enterprise on a profitable 
and efficient basis, and for other purposes; 
jointly, to the Committees on Energy and 
Commerce; Interior and Insular Affairs; Sci- 
ence, Space, and Technology; and Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. BURTON of Indiana: 

H.J. Res. 558. Joint resolution disapprov- 
ing the 1988 certification by the President 
with respect to Colombia under section 
481(H) of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961; jointly, to the Committees on Bank- 
ing, Finance and Urban Affairs and Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. YATRON (for himself and Mr. 
SOLOMON): 

H. Res. 437. Resolution protesting Soviet 
human rights violations, especially restric- 
tive emigration regulations, and calling on 
the President to stress, at the Moscow 
summit meeting, the inherent link between 
respect for human rights and the achieve- 
ment of lasting peace; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII. 

343. The Speaker presented a memorial of 
the Legislature of the State of California, 
relative to the Rose equity bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII. 


Mr. MARKEY introduced a bill (H.R. 
4490) to permit issuance of a certificate of 
documentation for employment in the 
coastwise trade of the United States for the 
vessel Fair Tide; which was referred to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisher- 
ies. 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 
Under clause 4 of rule XXII, spon- 
sors were added to public bills and res- 
olutions as follows: 
H.R. 241: Mr. SmITH of New Hampshire. 
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H.R. 303: Mr. Harris and Mr. ALEXANDER. 

H.R. 372: Mr. MCGRATH. 

H.R. 570: Mr. QUILLEN, Mrs. CoLLINS, Mr. 
Donan E. LUKENS, and Mr. HOLLOWAY. 

H.R. 592: Mr. Lorr. Mr. Donatp E. 
LUKENS, Mr. GREGG, and Mr. YATES. 

H.R. 719: Mr. LUNGREN. 

. 936: Mr. DONALD E. LUKENS. 

. 1393: Mr. Dorcan of North Dakota. 
. 1437: Mr. KOLBE. 

. 1438: Mr. BAKER. 

. 1801: Mr. HERTEL and Mr. Bosco. 
2017: Mr. SUNIA. 

H.R. 2611: Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI, Mr. DEFA- 
210. Mr. Mack, Mr. CHAPPELL, Mr. McCanp- 
LESS, Mr. RITTER, Mr. BILIRAKIS, Mr. CHAN- 
DLER, Mr. FAascELL, and Mr. Young of Flori- 
da. 

H.R. 2708: Mr. GUNDERSON, Mr. HUCKABY, 
Mr. Granpy, Mr. Davis of Michigan, Mr. 
HATCHER, Mr. GRANT, and Mr. STENHOLM. 

H.R. 2880: Mr. Harris, Mr. RANGEL, Mr. 
LIPINSKI, Mr. Wiss, Mr. Wotr, Mr. BEVILL, 
Mrs. Boxer, Ms. KAPTUR, Mr. BORSKI, and 
Mr. Levin of Michigan. 

H.R. 3132: Mr. SHAYS. 

H.R. 3174: Mr. BENNETT. 

H.R. 3204: Mrs. MARTIN of Illinois and Mr. 
OBERSTAR. 

H.R. 3215: Mr. Horton. 

H.R. 3250: Mr. Hucues, Mr. DERRICK, Mr. 
Heriey, and Mrs. BENTLEY. 

H.R. 3312: Mr. Rowtanp of Connecticut. 

H.R. 3375: Mr. Dorcan of North Dakota. 

H.R. 3445: Mr. Hayes of Illinois. 

H.R. 3455: Mrs. VUCANOVICH and Mr. PRICE 
of North Carolina. 

H.R. 3485: Mr. Lotr, Mr. Rose, Mr. WYLIE, 
Mr. Owens of Utah, and Mr. McCurpy. 

H.R. 3503: Mr. WHITTAKER and Mr. 
STUDDS. 

H.R. 3664: Mr. Lowry of Washington, Mr. 
Markey, Mr. Conyers, Mr. Espy, Mr. 
WELDON, Mr. Coste, Mr. SHays, Mr. PICK- 
ETT, Mr. Jacoss, Mr. Jonnson of South 
Dakota, Mr. Penny, Mr. MAVROULES, Mr. 
KENNEDY, Mr. ERDREICH, Mr. KOLTER, Mr. 
Levine of California, Mr. CHAPMAN, Mr. 
SCHEUER, Mr. DONNELLY, Mr. GREGG, Mr. 
Akaka, and Mrs. LLOYD. 

H.R. 3696: Mr. MILLER of Washington, Mr. 
HATCHER, and Mr. DERRICK. 

H.R. 3703: Mr. BORSKI. 

H.R. 3791: Mr. SMITH of New Hampshire, 
Mrs. Boxer, and Mrs. MEYERS of Kansas. 

H.R. 3845: Mr. GLICKMAN. 

H.R. 3879: Mr. Sunra and Mr. Levin of 
Michigan. 

H.R. 3907: Mr. Bonxer, Mr. Hayes of Illi- 
nois, and Mrs. PATTERSON. 

H.R. 3918: Mr. Moopy, Mr. QUILLEN, Mr. 
UPTON, Mr. McCoLLUM, Mr. RABALL, and Mr. 
CLEMENT. 

H.R. 3944: Mr. MADIGAN, Mr. UPTON, Mr. 
LUNGREN, Mr. McCrery, Mr. Huckasy, and 
Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. 

H.R. 4002; Mr. REGULA. 

H.R. 4003: Mr. STOKES. 

H.R. 4011: Mr. VALENTINE, Mr. BRENNAN, 
Mr. VOLKMER, Ms. SLAUGHTER of New York, 
Mr. Goopiinc, Ms. KAPTUR, Mr. Jones of 
North Carolina, Mr. HEFNER, Mr. Ray, Mrs. 
LLOYD, Mr. Gunperson, Mr. GINGRICH, Mr. 
MOoLLOHAN, Mr. Price of North Carolina, 
and Mr. Morrison of Washington. 

H.R. 4014: Mr. BLILEY, Mr. RICHARDSON, 
Mr. KoLTER, Mr. Stump, Mr. OBEY, Mr. 
CLEMENT, Mr. SOLOMON, and Mrs. BYRONT. 

H.R. 4190: Mr. FOGLIETTA. 

H.R. 4198: Mr. DARDEN and Mr. SIsIsky. 

H.R. 4213: Mr. MADIGAN, Mr. GARCIA, Mr. 
BOEHLERT, Mr. KOLTER, and Mr. SHARP. 
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H.R. 4221: Mr. KONNYU, Mr. GUARINI, and 
Mr. Moopy. 

H.R. 4268: Mr. Traricant and Mr. Russo. 

H.R. 4275: Mr. DICKINSON. 

H.R. 4277: Mr. Mavroutes, Mr. GEJDEN- 
son, and Mr. Hayes of Illinois, 

H.R. 4289: Mr. SMITH of New Hampshire. 

H.R. 4348: Mrs. SMITH of Nebraska, Mr. 
STRATTON, Mr, SWEENEY, and Mr. NIELSON of 
Utah. 

H.R. 4361: Mr. Gunperson, Mr. ROWLAND 
of Georgia, Mr. DEWINE, Mr. HAWKINS, Mr. 
Fıs, Mrs. Ltoyp, and Mr. BUNNING. 

H.R. 4396: Mr. HUGHES, Mr. MRAZEK, Mr. 
DeFazio, Mr. CHAPMAN, Mr. SHAW, Mr. 
FIELDS, Mrs. JoHNSON of Connecticut, Mr. 
Suays, Mr. SMITH of New Hampshire, and 
Ms, KAPTUR. 

H.R. 4402: Mrs. COLLINS, Mr. Manton, Mr. 
LAGOMARSINO, Mr. Jacoks, Mr. ARMEy, Mr. 
DeFazio, Mrs. Boxer, and Mr. SMITH of 
Florida, 

H.R. 4409: Mr. BUSTAMANTE, Mr. DARDEN, 
and Mr. SUNIA. 

H.R. 4410: Mr. LAGOMARSINO. 

H.R. 4434: Mr. LacomarsiIno, Mr. DeLay, 
and Mr. BEREUTER. 

H.R. 4446: Mr. ENGLISH, Mr. KOLBE, Mr. 
Burton of Indiana, Mr. WELDON, Mr. 
Saxton, Mr. MOORHEAD, Mr. DANNEMEYER, 
Mr. ARMEY, Mr. Morrison of Washington, 
Mr. ANDREWS, Mr. FLIPPO, Mr. MCCANDLESS, 
Mr. GALLO, Mr. Crane, Mr. BROOMFIELD, Mr. 
Gunpberson, Mr. HYDE, Mr. DREIER of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Rowtanp of Connecticut, Mr. 
Rowtanp of Georgia, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. 
DeWine Mr. Lusan, Mr. Lowery of Califor- 
nia, Mr. FIELDS, Mr. Horton, Mrs. JOHNSON 
of Connecticut, Mr. CLINGER, Mr. MOLINARI, 
Mr. NELSON of Florida, Mr. Brown of Colo- 
rado, Mr. PERKINS, Mr. TAYLOR, Mr. WYLIE 
Mr. Witson, Mr. HILER, Mr. Kemp, Mr. MAD- 
IGAN, Mr. Younc of Alaska, Mr. RAVENEL, 
Mr. ROBINSON, Mr. STANGELAND, Mr. ROBERT 
F, SMITH, Mr, Coteman of Missouri, Mrs. 
SAIKI, Mr. Courter, Mr, FRENZEL, Mr. GIB- 
BONS, Mr. SENSENBRENNER, Mr. SUNDQUIST, 
Mr. Latta, Mr. Nowak, Mr. QUILLEN, Mr. 
PORTER, and Mr. ROBERTS. 

H.R. 4447: Mr. RHODES. 

H.R. 4470: Mr. DE LA Garza, Mr. OWENS of 
New York, Mr. Crane, Mr. HASTERT, and 
Mrs. BENTLEY. 

H.J. Res. 396: Mrs. Sark1, Mr. Espy, and 
Mr. FOGLIETTA. 

H.J. Res. 398: Mr. KLECZKA, Mr. Manton, 
Mr. McMILLEN of Maryland, Mr. LEACH of 
Iowa, Mr. Borsk1, Mr. GALLO, Mr. MILLER of 
Washington, Mr. HOcCHBRUECKNER, Mrs. 
Vucanovicu, Mr. Nretson of Utah, Mr. 
CHENEY, Mr. RITTER, Mr. Coats, and Mr. 
TORRES. 

H.J. Res. 438: Mr. Lott and Mr. Russo. 

H.J. Res. 452: Mr. LOTT. 

H.J. Res. 475: Mr. BENNETT, Mr. BOUCHER, 
Mr. Brennan, Mr. Brown of California, 
Mrs. Byron, Mr. CHANDLER, Mr. CONYERS, 
Mr. DeFazio, Mr. Drxon, Mr. DORGAN of 
North Dakota, Mr. LEHMAN of California, 
Mr. Lewis of Georgia, Mr. Lowry of Wash- 
ington, Mr. McCoLLum, Mr. MAVROULES, Mr. 
Moklohax, Mr. Morrison of Connecticut, 
Mr. OBERSTAR, Mr. ORTIZ, Mr. PERKINS, Mr. 
Price of North Carolina, Mr. ROWLAND of 
Georgia, Mr. Russo, Mr. Stupps, Mr. SUND- 
quist, Mr. Tuomas of California, Mr. TORRI- 
CELLI, Mr. WISE, and Mr. WYLIE. 

H.J. Res. 483: Mr. DE LUGO. 

H.J. Res. 516: Mr. SUNIA. 

H.J. Res. 529: Mr. Davıs of Illinois, Mr. 
MCcCOLLUM, AND MR. MCEWEN. 

H.J. Res. 530: Mr. Drerer of California, 
Mr. SWEENEY, Mr. DICKINSON, Mrs. LLOYD, 
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Mr. HALL of Ohio, Mr. Davis of Illinois, Mr. 
DEWINE, Mr. Bevitt, Mr. Hussarp, Mr. 
MONTGOMERY, Mr. Hottoway, Mr. EVANS, 
Mr. Gexas, Mr. SWINDALL, Mr. BILIRAKIs, 
Mr. HALL of Texas, Mrs. MORELLA, Mr. WAT- 
KINS, Mr. THomas A. LUKEN, Mrs. JOHNSON 
of Connecticut, Mrs. Meyers of Kansas, Mr. 
MacKay, Mr. Yatron, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. 
TRAFICANT, Mr. TRAXLER, Mr. Towns, Mr. 
Hastert, Mr. SIKORSKI, Mr. MURTHA, Mr. 
SKELTON, Mr. Lantos, and Mr. PORTER. 

H.J. Res. 539: Mr. APPLEGATE, Mr. ANTHO- 
ny, Mr. ATKINS, Mrs. BENTLEY, Mr. BERMAN, 
Mr. Bracct, Mr. BILBRAY, Mr. Borski, Mr. 
Carper, Mr. CoELHO, Mr. Davis of Illinois, 
Mr. Drxon, Mr. DonNELLY, Mr. Downy of 
Mississippi, Mr. Duncan, Mr. DWYER of New 
Jersey, Mr. DyMALLy, Mr. Dyson, Mr. Fazio, 
Mr. FisH, Mr. FOGLIETTA, Mr. Frost, Mr. 
FUSTER, Mr. GREEN, Mr. HANSEN, Mr. HAYES 
of Illinois, Mr. HocHBRUECKNER, Mr. Hop- 
KINS, Mr. JENKINS, Mr. Kasicu, Mr. KLECZ- 
KA, Mr. KOLTER, Mr. LAFALCE, Mr, LAGOMAR- 
SINO, Mr. LELAND, Mr. Lewis of Florida, Mr. 
LIPINSKI, Mr. Lowry of Washington, Mr. 
Livincston, Mr. THomas A. LUKEN, Mr. 
McCLoskey, Mr. McEwen, Mr. MacKay, 
Mrs. Meyers of Kansas, Mr. Mrume, Mr. 
Morrison of Washington, Mr. MuRPHY, Mr. 
NEAL, Mr. PASHAYAN, Mr. PORTER, Mr. PRICE 
of North Carolina, Mr. RINALDO, Mr. ROB- 
ERTS, Mr. Roprno, Mr. Row.anp of Georgia, 
Mr. Savace, Mr. Schumer, Mr. SHaw, Mr. 
Sunta, Mr. TALLON, Mr. TavuKe, Mr. Towns, 
Mr. WELDON, Mr. WiLson, Mr. WYDEN, and 
Mr. Younc of Alaska. 

H.J. Res. 540: Mr. WHITTAKER: 

H.J. Res. 543: Mr. WHEAT, Mr. LANCASTER, 
Mr. Dornan of California, and Mr. INHOFE. 

H.J. Res. 549: Mr. RHODES, Mr. Jones of 
Tennessee, Mrs. LLOYD, Mr. SMITH of Flori- 
da, Mr. DERRICK, Mr. HATCHER, Mr. HUTTO, 
Mr. Rose, Mr. HALL of Ohio, Mr. Courter, 
and Mr. VOLKMER. 

H.J. Res. 554; Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT, Mr. 
CLARKE, Mrs. Sarkı, and Mr. McMILten of 
Maryland. 

H. Con. Res. 126: Mr. FAWELL, Mr. GREGG, 
Mrs. Martin of Illinois, Mr. Crane, Mr. 
CRAIG, Mr. Tauke, Mr. Courter, Mr. LUN- 
GREN, and Mr. Russo. 

H. Con. Res, 261: Mr. DONALD E. LUKENS. 

H. Con. Res. 265: Mr. FOGLIETTA, Mr. 
ScHuETTE, Mr. Markey, Mr. Russo, Mr. 
Grapison, Mr. OBERSTAR, Mr. HOLLOWAY, 
Mr. SavaGe, Mr. DARDEN, Mr. Mapican, Mr. 
FRANK, Mr. LEWIS of California, Mr. DIXON, 
Mrs. Boccs, Mr. MARTIN of New York, Mr. 
DELLUMS, Mr. Kasicu, Mr. ERDREICH, and 
Mr. PICKETT. 

H. Con. Res. 282: Mr. Tatton, Mr. LIGHT- 
root, Mr. Eckart, and Mr. McEwen. 

H. Res. 286: Mr. WHITTAKER and Mr. 
Srupps. 

H. Res. 432: Mr. Asprn, Mr. HEFNER, Mr. 
FRENZEL, Mr. SHUSTER, Mr. ANTHONY, and 
Mr. REGULA. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, peti- 
tions and papers were laid on the 
Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

161. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
City Council, Boston, MA, relative to ex- 
tending the amnesty provision of the Immi- 
gration Reform and Control Act of 1986; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

162. Also, petition of the City Commission, 
Birmingham, MI, relative to the fiscal year 
1989 budget allocation for Federal mass 
transit; to the Committee on Public Works 
and Transportation. 
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SENATE—Thursday, April 28, 1988 


The Senate met at 9 a.m., and was 
called to order by the Honorable ALAN 
J. Drxon, a Senator from the State of 
Illinois. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Our 
prayer today will be offered by the 
Reverend Dr. Lloyd Ogilvie, senior 
pastor of First Presbyterian Church, 
Hollywood, CA. Dr. Ogilvie is spon- 
sored by Senator HATFIELD. 


PRAYER 


Let us pray: 

Almighty God, gracious Father, ulti- 
mate Sovereign of our land, and Lord 
of our lives, we fall on the knees of our 
hearts in awe and wonder before Your 
majesty and love. To know You and 
grow in a personal relationship with 
You is our greatest privilege and most 
urgent need. Apart from You, we can 
do nothing of immediate impact or 
lasting value. Our strength is insuffi- 
cient, bless us with Your power; our 
understanding is inadequate, fill us 
with Your wisdom; our vision is incom- 
plete, inspire us with Your hope. 

Lord, as this day stretches out 
before us with challenges, responsibil- 
ities and nerve-stretching crises, we 
are grateful that You will ask us only 
what You are ready and able to enable 
in and through us. As You give the 
day, You will go before us to show us 
the way. You have unlimited resources 
to make this one of the most creative 
days of our lives. Invade our minds 
with Your supernatural insight and 
discernment. Give us the courage to 
seek and do Your will, the boldness to 
stand firm for Your truth and justice, 
and the patience we need for those 
who differ with us. Free us from the 
tyranny of the immediate and expedi- 
ent, the pressures of the quid pro quos 
of bartered influence, and the stress of 
the unfinished and unresolved. Noth- 
ing worth doing is ever done alone; 
therefore, we thank You for loving 
families, encouraging friends, loyal 
staff teams, supportive constituencies, 
and the countless people You deploy 
to help us serve You. 

We commit to You the work of this 
day. Bless the President and his Cabi- 
net, the House of Representatives, and 
the women and men of this Senate as 
they serve You by seeking Your guid- 
ance for the complex problems we face 
and Your vision of Your unfinished 
agenda for our beloved Nation. In 
Your all-powerful name. Amen. 


APPOINTMENT OF ACTING 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will please read a communication 


to the Senate from the President pro 
tempore [Mr. STENNIS]. 

The legislative clerk read the follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, DC, April 28, 1988. 
To the Senate: 

Under the provisions of rule I, section 3, 
of the Standing Rules of the Senate, I 
hereby appoint the Honorable ALAN J. 
Drxon, a Senator from the State of Illinois, 
to perform the duties of the Chair. 

JOHN C. STENNIS, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. DIXON thereupon assumed the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Journal 
of proceedings be approved to date. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


LEADERS’ TIME RESERVED 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that my time may 
be reserved. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I make 
the same request. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


MORNING BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, there 
will now be a period for the transac- 
tion of morning business, not to 
extend beyond 9:30 a.m., with Sena- 
tors permitted to speak therein for not 
to exceed 5 minutes each. 


UNITED STATES INTELLIGENCE 
AGENCIES SAY U.S.S.R. ECONO- 
MY IS STANDING STILL 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Central Intelligence Agency and the 
Defense Intelligence Agency have tes- 
tified to a subcommittee of the Joint 
Economic Committee which I Chair 
that the Soviet economy suffered one 
of its worst economic years ever last 
year. Three years into the Gorbachev 
economic reforms and the U.S.S.R. 
economy is stumbling. 

Unlike the experience of China and 
other Communist countries, the Soviet 
Union is gaining little from its first 
major moves toward decentralization. 
Worker productivity has failed to im- 


prove. The quality of its machinery 
and its manufactured products re- 
mains poor. 

The intelligence agencies told our 
subcommittee that unless Secretary 
Gorbachev can get better results this 
year—1988—than last year, the prob- 
lems for his leadership will increase. 
Gorbachev needs good economic re- 
sults and soon. One reason is that he 
is trying to force the powerful govern- 
ment and Communist Party bureauc- 
racies to give up much of their author- 
ity over the setting of production tar- 
gets pricing and plant operations to in- 
dividual plant managers. He is also at- 
tempting to instill into the rigid Soviet 
Communist economy the uncomfort- 
able and often painful practice of com- 
petition. Losers in competition always 
complain bitterly. Winners often 
remain silent. They take their 
progress for granted. 

The report argues that arms control 
agreements can significantly reduce 
defense spending and release tens of 
thousands of troops and workers from 
the military and defense factories. 
Whether resources would be reallo- 
cated to the civilian sectors remains to 
be seen. After all, Gorbachev has his 
own military-industrial complex to 
worry about. And there is every indica- 
tion that the military bureaucracy is 
even more powerful in Moscow than it 
is in Washington. And we know how 
powerful that is. 

Gorbachev must challenge and over- 
come the two most potent forces in 
Communist Russia, the bureaucracy 
and the military. This might be an im- 
possible task even if his economic re- 
forms were bearing fruit. But when 
the initial economic reports show a 
pitiful one-half of 1 percent growth, as 
it did in 1987, perestroika and its 
prime mover are in real trouble. 

Soviet military spending absorbs a 
huge 15 to 17 percent of the Soviet's 
GNP. In a totalitarian system like the 
Soviet Union, where the state has full 
control over the application of re- 
sources, an agreement with the United 
States to mutually reduce military 
spending by one-third could have a fa- 
vorable effect on civilian production 
and on the standard of living of the 
Soviet people. But it would at the 
same time have a heavy adverse effect 
on the power and perks of military 
commanders and of those who run 
military production facilities. And the 
military is certainly not mute or easily 
cowed in the Soviet Union. 

Gorbachev's policy of glasnost calls 
for a more open press and freer public 
debate and criticism. If the economy 
had enjoyed growth of 6 and 8 percent 


@ This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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or more, the bubbling up of enthusias- 
tic public support and its expression in 
the new openness of the Soviet Union 
might have been a valuable tool for 
Gorbachev in his effort to counteract 
the resistance of the bureaucracy and 
the military. On the other hand, dis- 
content among consumers and workers 
could give glasnost a painful anti-Gor- 
bachev spin. The report of the intelli- 
gence agencies contends that restruc- 
turing is likely to lead in the near 
term to lost jobs, lost bonuses, demo- 
tions, lower wages. What kind of ex- 
pression of public sentiment is this 
likely to provide as the fruit of glas- 
nost? Again, the likely prospect for 
Gorbachev and perestroika are not 
good. 

Suppose the 1987 Soviet economic 
slowdown turns out to be an aberra- 
tion? Suppose there is rapid economic 
growth this year, next year, and 1990. 
In that event, why couldn’t the Gorba- 
chev revolution quickly recover from 
the temporary setback? After all, the 
United States has its periods of stag- 
nation and recession. The problem is 
that the short-term growth prospects 
for the Soviet economy are poor. The 
CIA and DIA projection for annual 
economic growth over the next 3 years 
is a slow 2 percent. If this projection is 
right, neither perestroika nor Gorba- 
chev may be around very long. 

This grim economic outlook could 
have a dampening effect on the par- 
ticipation by Western firms in the So- 
viet’s joint venture program. The 
report points out that only a disap- 
pointing 20 joint venture agreements 
have been concluded in the year and a 
half since the Soviet Union's joint ven- 
ture legislation took effect more than 
a year ago. That is less than 10 per- 
cent of the proposals made during this 
period. 

Secretary of Commerce C. William 
Verity is reported to have said in a 
speech on April 25 that Gorbachev is 
succeeding in his program of economic 
reform. Secretary Verity is almost 
alone in that finding. If there is any 
hard evidence to support the Secre- 
tary’s view, it has escaped the intelli- 
gence agencies and most other West- 
ern observers. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The Senator from Washington is 
recognized. 
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PERSIAN GULF 


Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, it ap- 
pears that the President of the United 
States is currently considering a pro- 
posal to assign six new Coast Guard 
vessels, designed to be an integral part 
of our effort to interdict the flow of 
drugs into this country, to the Navy 
for use in the Persian Gulf. 

As a result, our drug interdiction 
effort would be denied the use of the 
most modern equipment available and 
would be forced to continue to depend 
on older vessels which were scheduled 
to be decommissioned. 

This proposal is absurd and I would 
urge the President to reject this ill- 
considered and counterproductive 
policy. We should place both the old 
and new vessels into service in our de- 
clared war against the international 
drug cartel. 

The Coast Guard is the civilian 
naval force authorized to wage the war 
against drugs. 

As a former Secretary of Transpor- 
tation, I had this group under my ju- 
risdiction as a Cabinet officer. Many 
people are not aware that the Coast 
Guard is the only authorized civilian 
military naval use that can be used in 
civilian matters such as interdiction of 
drugs and has arrest power. We have 
carefully separated the rest of our 
military. 

Therefore, anything that renders or 
reduces the ability of the Coast 
Guard—and I can state it is already 
undermanned in this effort on drug 
interdiction in the international cartel 
shipments in the Caribbean—is simply 
wrong. 

First, diverting resources from the 
war on drugs is the wrong policy, it re- 
flects misplaced priorities. 

The American people have clearly 
indicated their belief that drug abuse 
is the most pressing problem facing 
our Nation today. And they are right. 
The flow of illegal drugs is a threat to 
the values of our people and the integ- 
rity of our Government. 

At this point I also want to compli- 
ment Senator Kerry who is the chair- 
man of the subcommittee on the For- 
eign Relations Committee who is 
acting on this problem at the present 
time. To hear those and be part of 
those hearings, Mr. President, makes 
your blood run cold as to what the 
problems are and what we are facing 
and what is not being done by the U.S. 
Government to stop the international 
flow or the cartel and its movement 
from South America and Central 
America here. 

Despite the seriousness of the prob- 
lem, the President wants to divert re- 
sources from the fight. Let me make it 
very clear: we are not just losing the 
war on drugs—we are being destroyed 
in our own streets. The President asks 
the American people to “just say no“ 
but he is the one who is saying “no” to 
the Coast Guard when they ask for 
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extra resources to fight the flow of 
drugs into our country and at the 
same time diverting resources from 
this fight. He is saying “yes” to provid- 
ing aid to General Noriega, long after 
drug-running connections were clear. 

The President asks the American 
people to “just say no’’—but he is the 
one who said “yes” to providing aid to 
General Noriega long after his drug 
running connections were clear. The 
President asks the American people to 
“just say no“ but he is the one who is 
thinking about saying “yes” to a policy 
which would delay deployment of the 
resources the Coast Guard should 
have to stay even in the war on drugs. 

Second, while the President has de- 
clared war on drugs, he has never even 
asked for congressional permission to 
deploy troops in the Persian Gulf. The 
only declared war we are in is against 
drugs and we need resources to fight 
that war and win it. If the President 
wants some more resources for a con- 
flict in the Persian Gulf—either to 
have a war or prevent one—then let 
him come to the Congress of the 
United States and request support for 
his policy over there. We have had an 
increased presence in the gulf for 
about a year now and not once—not 
once—has the President come to us 
and asked us to vote to authorize or 
support his efforts there. We have 
been told, repeatedly, that there are 
no hostilities in the Persian Gulf; but 
we see, repeatedly, the hostilities in 
the war on drugs—the dead, the 
wounded, the mentally and spiritually 
destroyed. If the President of the 
United States says there are no hostil- 
ities in the gulf, then it makes no 
sense to send resources there which 
should go to deal with the drug hostil- 
ities which are all too evident. 

Third, you have to wonder about the 
impact of the President’s defense poli- 
cies when his “build up” produces a 
Navy which does not have the re- 
sources to conduct a conventional 
naval operation in the Persian Gulf. 

We have spent billions of dollars for 
a 600 ship Navy. Yet we did not have 
mine sweepers when we needed them. 
Now we are told we do not have ships 
which can navigate the shallow waters 
and coves on the shoreline of the gulf. 
We apparently have expanded the 
Navy to fight a war we will never have 
or a war we have already won against 
the Iranian Navy. But it seems we do 
not have six ships which can deal with 
the threat we actually face. 

Imagine, we are told we need six 
ships to be taken out of a fleet that is 
already losing the war on drugs. 
People say, well, we can extend the 
time of our older ships. I can tell you 
as a Secretary of the Navy that the 
Coast Guard has too many old ships 
now, but I would keep both in place, 
the old ships and the new ones in this 
fight. 
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Our military men and women in the 
gulf deserve better than the kind of 
thing that would shift ships not made 
our bilt for these kinds of hostilities 
but built for civilian law enforcement. 
They deserve better than to have this 
kind of equipment being shifted. We 
should have the equipment. They de- 
serve a force structure in the Persian 
Gulf that will let them deal with real 
threats in the real world, but they will 
never get what they need as long as 
our military priorities are wrong—as 
long as we spend trillions of dollars for 
a star wars system that will not work, 
for MX missiles that may miss their 
targets, for two additional aircraft car- 
riers which can help us deal with 
threats we do not confront. We used to 
criticize the administration for wast- 
ing money on toilet seats and coffee 
pots but the truth is even worse—even 
the money they spent efficiently did 
not buy us security or equip us to meet 
the real challenges we face and we do 
face real challenges, Mr. President, in 
the Persian Gulf, and I have support- 
ed deployment of ships in the Persian 
Gulf. I have criticized, though, the use 
of a reflagged-vessel policy. 

So, Mr. President, I conclude my re- 
marks by stating once again to my col- 
leagues I have written to each of them 
and I will write them again, and I have 
filed now this week a resolution which 
would require the Congress to debate 
our policy in the Persian Gulf so that 
we debate and decide what resources 
we need, how we will pay for them and 
how we will meet our goal. 

We need to clearly define our objec- 
tives in the region. This latest propos- 
al increases my commitment to do ev- 
erything I can to see that such a 
debate occurs on the Senate floor and 
a vote one way or another, and I will 
abide by that vote when the Congress 
has exercised its constitutional power 
and met its responsibilities under the 
law. 

I am concerned that we have no 
strategy in the gulf. We have some ob- 
jectives, most of which I share, but no 
plan to achieve them. We go from day 
to day. We are allowing Iran to set the 
agenda if we are fighting in small 
inlets as they attack and we respond, 
which could be the only use to have 
any Coast Guard boats. That is not a 
strategy; that is a prescription for dis- 
aster. Our presence has not prevented 
Iranian attacks; our retaliation has 
not persuaded them to cease. 

What we have in the Persian Gulf is 
an open ended commitment. We do 
not know how to tell if we have won, 
we do not know how to tell if we have 
lost. All we know is that we are there 
and will be there for a long time. Mr. 
President, all I know is that it is time 
for the Congress of the United States 
to speak to this issue. The vessels are a 
small part of it, but they are a part of 
it. And we had better speak quickly, 
before the President takes even more 
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of our resources and more of our 
people and commits them to hostilities 
which have never been authorized to 
fight and have never been debated and 
voted on on the floor. 

I thank you, Mr. President, and I 
yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
PROXMIRE). The Senator from Illinois 
is recognized. 

Mr. DIXON. I yield to the majority 
leader. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
majority leader is recognized. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I thank 
the Chair, and I thank the Senator 
from Illinois. 


ORDER TO VOTE ON HELMS NO. 
1983 AMENDMENT AT 10:10 A.M. 
TODAY 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, with re- 
spect to the vote this morning, there 
will be a rollcall vote. If all time is 
taken on the amendment—in other 
words, the 40 minutes—the vote would 
occur at 10 minutes past 10. If any of 
the time were to be yielded back, the 
vote could occur earlier. 

It would seem to me that it would be 
well for Senators to know precisely 
when this vote will occur so that they 
will be here within the 15-minute 
period allowed for the vote. 

I am going to take the liberty of 
asking unanimous consent that that 
vote occur at 10:10 a.m. this morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD. I thank the Chair, and I 
again thank the Senator from Illinois. 

Now our respective Cloakrooms can 
inform Senators that there will be a 
vote precisely at 10:10 a.m. today. 

I thank both Senators. 

Mr. DIXON. I thank the majority 
leader. 


MEL PRICE—A GIANT OF A MAN 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, on 
Monday, I attended the funeral of 
Congressman Mel Price. Mel Price was 
my mentor and close personal friend. 
He would have been that whether he 
had served in Congress or not, because 
that’s the way he was. I, like everyone 
who ever had the privilege to know 
this remarkable man, will miss him 
deeply. 

Though diminutive in stature and 
mild in manner, Mel Price was a giant 
of a man, and a giant of a Congress- 
man. 

Back in 1945, he went directly from 
KP duty in the U.S. Army to service in 
Congress. That’s about as classic a 
story of what America is all about as 
any of us will ever find. 

Mel loved to tell the story about how 
he found out he had been elected to 
Congress. A corporal, he was on KP 
duty, peeling apples, when word came 
that he was now a Congressman. The 
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general called him in, promoted him 
to sergeant on the spot, and sent Mel 
to Washington, where he served 44 
years. He has to be one of the few 
Americans to go from a corporal and 
cook to Congressman—all in 1 day. 

Mel was a sports writer, a member of 
the St. Clair County Board of Supervi- 
sors, and secretary to Congressman Ed 
Schaefer. He was helping people 
before he himself became a Congress- 
man. He knew how congressional of- 
fices worked, and how a Congressman 
and his staff can help people if you 
work at it daily and diligently. 

Mel was known as a service Con- 
gressman. He absolutely had no peer 
in serving his constituents. Whether 
you knew him personally or not, Mel 
Price was your friend. He was your 
friend because Mel wanted to help 
people. And help people he did—thou- 
sands and thousands of people over a 
44-year period of service in Congress. 

I do not know where his congression- 
al files are going to end up, but they 
will be replete with problems solved. 
Under the letter “P,” the files for 
“People” will stretch from Illinois to 
Washington and back again thousands 
of times. Hardly, a family exists in his 
district which wasn't touched by Mel’s 
helping hand. 

Those of us in his congressional dis- 
trict knew and loved him as a modest, 
self-effacing man. Mel Price had no 
pretensions. He would never describe 
himself as a miracle worker, but just 
ask the people in his district; they will 
swear by the thousands that he was. 

He was such a father figure that 
many taverns in his district had light- 
ed pictures of Mel behind the bar. Mel 
got a chuckle out of that, but it was a 
measure of the affection and esteem 
that the working men and their fami- 
lies held for him. 

There was another side to Mel 
Price—the leader and mover and 
shaker in Congress. He was a key 
player in the transformation of the 
United States into a superpower after 
World War II. 

First of all, Mel was a classic New 
Dealer, and he never apologized for it. 
He was an adamant supporter of a 
strong defense, and he never apolo- 
gized for that. He was a staunch advo- 
cate of social programs for people, and 
he would likewise never apologize for 
that. 

Mel greatly influenced defense 
policy, and the development of the nu- 
clear industry. The possibilities of nu- 
clear power fascinated him, but he 
became concerned that putting all of 
our nuclear efforts into the military 
was unwise. He wanted to see a safe 
nuclear industry benefit all of us in ci- 
vilian life as well. The result was the 
Price-Anderson Act—and Mr. Presi- 
dent, you will recall we just amended 
it a little bit a few weeks ago, but it is 
still basically the law he wrote many, 
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many decades ago—which set forth 
the first regulations and guidelines for 
the civilian nuclear power industry. 

Mel saw the atomic tests at Eniwe- 
tok in the Pacific, and wrote a first- 
hand report. He wanted to see nuclear 
weapons as part of our national de- 
fense, but from the knowledge he 
gained as chairman of the House 
Atomic Energy Committee, he warned 
that we must hold summit meetings 
on arms control. 

Mel was chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee for 10 years. 
During his tenure, he was one of the 
strongest and most loyal supporters of 
the nuclear Navy in the U.S. Congress. 
In addition, he advocated major weap- 
ons systems to complement our con- 
ventional forces. He wanted us to build 
up a stockpile of weapons that includ- 
ed the MX missile, the B-1 bomber, 
and the nuclear aircraft carrier. He 
wanted a strong defense to deter war, 
not to encourage it. 

I have mentioned Mel’s service to his 
constituents and to his country. Let 
me say something about the man. Mel 
Price held prestigious titles and power- 
ful exalted positions in the Halls of 
Congress, but he never forgot where 
he came from. 

Mel Price was a man of few words, 
but he was a powerhouse in Congress. 
He tempered his power with grace. My 
good friend, PauL Simon, put it well 
when he said that “Mel Price com- 
bined personal power with the 
common touch.” 

He never spoke unkindly of anyone, 
whether a political opponent or a 
critic. He never worried whether a con- 
stituent was a Democrat or a Republi- 
can, or neither. If a person had a prob- 
lem and he could help, that was suffi- 
cient for Mel, politics aside. Resolving 
the problem was the important thing, 
because that is what helped people. 

Why did Mel stay in office so long? 
His brother, Harold, talked to him 2 
years ago about leaving Congress. “Let 
someone else go in and have the head- 
aches,” Harold said. Do you know 
what Mel Price told his brother? Mel 
said he did not have any headaches in 
politics. 

Those of us who knew him best 
know that is true. He loved politics. He 
loved his job. He loved people. And 
people, particularly those lucky 
enough to be in his district, loved him. 
That is why they chose him as their 
Representative 22 times. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 
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Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, has morn- 
ing business been concluded? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Morning business has not yet 
been concluded, may I say to the ma- 
jority leader. It will be concluded at 
9:30. 


H.R. 4243 READ THE SECOND 
TIME AND PLACED ON THE 
CALENDAR 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. There is a measure that has been 
read the first time. The clerk will read 
the bill for the second time. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H.R. 4243) to implement the Inter- 
national Convention on the Prevention and 
Punishment of Genocide. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I object 
to any further proceedings at this time 
on this bill. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Objection having been heard, 
under rule XIV, the bill will be placed 
upon the calendar. 


RETIREMENT OF G. RUSSELL 
WALKER 


Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I 
rise today to express my most sincere 
gratitude to an individual who has 
served this Senate for the past 23 
years. I speak here of Mr. G. Russell 
Walker, Chief Reporter of the Official 
Reporters of all Senate debate. 

The CONGRESSIONAL RECORD has 
been in existence since 1873. Prior to 
that, congressional proceedings were 
recorded in three different journals. 
From 1789-1824, the “Annals of Con- 
gress” described our proceedings, from 
1824-37, “Congressional Debates” did 
so and from 1833-78, “Congressional 
Globe” was the keeper of our words. 

Since 1873, there have been only 
seven Chief Reporters—only seven 
men who have held this most impor- 
tant position. I can only speak of the 
job so well done by Mr. Walker as I 
have been in the Senate just these 
past 12 years. In those 12 years I have 
made many speeches, not always as 
eloquently as I might have wished but 
always printed with accuracy and care 
in the RECORD. 

With the retirement of this most 
dedicated public servant, the Senate 
loses a valuable asset and we lose a 
dear and trusted friend. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, has the 
hour arrived for the laying down of 
the AIDS bill? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The majority leader is correct. 
The time for morning business is now 
expired. 
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ACQUIRED IMMUNODEFICIENCY 
SYNDROME RESEARCH AND 
INFORMATION ACT 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will report the pending 
business. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 1220) to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide for a compre- 
hensive program of education, information, 
risk reduction, training, prevention, treat- 
ment, care, and research concerning ac- 
quired immunodeficiency syndrome, 

The Senate resumed consideration 
of the bill. 

Pending: 

Helms Amendment No. 1983, to provide 
that none of the funds provided under the 
Act or an amendment made by the Act shall 
be used to provide hypodermic needles or 
syringes to drug addicts. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1983 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Who yields time? 

The Senator from Massachusetts is 
recognized. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, we 
are ready to debate this amendment of 
the Senator from North Carolina. It 
would seem to me that he would want 
to make representation first in sup- 
port of the amendment and then it 
would be my intention to respond to 
the amendment. 

I would be glad to put in a short 
quorum call for that purpose, to give 
him that opportunity and courtesy. I 
want to indicate since we are on a time 
limitation, after a few minutes I would 
intend to take my time and respond to 
it, and I am prepared to respond to it 
now. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. How shall the time be divided, 
may I ask? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I would ask the 
time be equally divided. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there any objection to the 
quorum call with the time to be equal- 
ly divided between the two sides? 

Hearing none, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. HELMS addressed the Chair. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Good morning. May I say to the 
Senator from North Carolina, we are 
in quorum call. 

Mr. HELMS. I understand that. I 
ask for unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescind- 
ed. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The Senator from North Carolina is 
recognized. 

Mr. HELMS. I thank the Chair. I 
might inquire of the Chair, how much 
time remains on each side? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from North Caroli- 
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na is advised that he has 17 minutes 
remaining, and the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts has 16 minutes remaining. 

The Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. HELMS. Very well. I thank the 
Chair. 

Mr. President, I have approached 
the pending amendment in a two- 
tiered effort. We have an interesting 
parliamentary situation, as I men- 
tioned last night. Any amendment 
considered now becomes nugatory if, 
as and when a substitute amendment 
by the distinguished manager of the 
bill is approved by the Senate. So it 
may be that we will visit this same 
issue three times instead of two. 

Yesterday I offered the amendment 
just straight out, without any embel- 
lishment whatsoever. During the vote 
last night, as I anticipated, a number 
of Senators came to me from both 
sides of the aisle and said: look, JESSE, 
I would have voted for your amend- 
ment had I been sure that the amend- 
ment would simply have the effect of 
prohibiting the distribution of clean 
needles to drug addicts rather than to 
health care workers for the care and 
treatment of AIDS patients. 

So, they have themselves a deal, Mr. 
President. Now they are going to be 
able to vote, as they said last night 
they would have voted. Because imme- 
diately after the vote last night I sent 
forward the unprinted amendment, 
which is now the pending business. 

In any case, as legislative history 
was made last evening, the amend- 
ment which was misunderstood and 
thereby defeated had the same effect 
as this pending amendment. But this 
one spells it out. 

Mr. President, just for the purposes 
of the Recorp, I would ask the Chair 
to ask the clerk to read the very brief 
amendment into the RECORD. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will read the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HELMS. I thank the Chair. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

At the appropriate place in the pending 
amendment add the following new section: 

Sec. None of the funds provided under 
this Act or an amendment made by this Act 
shall be used to provide hypodermic needles 
or syringes to drug addicts. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I thank 
the clerk and, of course, I thank the 
Chair. I do not know how you can 
make it any clearer than that. I heard 
on the radio one of the Presidential 
candidates, from Massachusetts, as a 
matter of fact, apparently feels the 
same way I do about this. But that is 
neither here nor there. 

There has never been any intent to 
inhibit the care and treatment of 
AIDS patients. 

I am just as sorry for them as any- 
body else, and this Senate is not divid- 
ed on the question of wanting to do 
more for AIDS patients or anybody 
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else who is seriously ill in this country. 
That is not the question. 

What is the question is whether we 
are going to exacerbate the drug prob- 
lem by making these needles available. 

Mr. HATCH. Will the Senator yield 
on that point? 

Mr. HELMS. I will be delighted. 

Mr. HATCH. I think I can maybe 
help him on this amendment in the 
sense, as the amendment is currently 
drafted, and I think I may have misled 
the Senator in private conversations 
yesterday about this, it just says “who 
are drug addicts.” I am wondering if 
the Senator would consider adding 
right after “drug addicts,” “who use il- 
legal drugs.” That would cure the 
amendment. 

Mr. HELMS. I am sorry, I must be 
getting more deaf than I thought. 

Mr. HATCH. As I heard your 
amendment read, you deny hypoder- 
mic needles and syringes to drug ad- 
dicts. If you would add the phrase 
“who use illegal drugs,” or something 
similar to that, then I think you would 
cure a defect because in some of the 
Federal treatment programs and other 
treatment programs of drug addicts, 
they do provide them with needles and 
syringes within that particular pro- 
gram. 

Also, there may be some who are not 
literally addicted to drugs who would 
be categorized under Federal laws as 
drug addicts anyway, and they would 
be all embraced by this amendment. 

So I think if you added that phrase I 
believe it would cure what may be de- 
fects in the amendment. 

Mr. HELMS. I may say to the Sena- 
tor, again, the legislative history 
makes it clear because repeatedly last 
night I stated that we are referring to 
the use of illegal drugs. But if it will 
comfort the Senator, I will be glad to 
accept the modification. However, we 
will have to go by unanimous consent 
because the yeas and nays were ob- 
tained on the amendment. 

Mr. HATCH. We have to have the 
consent of the Senator. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, we will 
send the modification to the desk, but 
I ask unanimous consent that it be in 
order to modify the amendment. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I object. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Objection is heard. 

Mr. HATCH. I do not mean to take 
any more of the distinguished Sena- 
tor’s time. 

Mr. HELMS. Let me say to the Sena- 
tor, that is very clear and the modifi- 
cation would just spell out what is al- 
ready clear: We are talking about the 
use of illegal drugs. 

Mr. President, the confusion will be 
absolutely cleared up by giving the 
Senate the opportunity to decide 
whether Federal money should be 
used for the distribution of clean nee- 
dles to drug addicts who use illegal 
drugs. How the legislative history can 
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be made clearer than that, I do not 
know. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Senator Dol, the distin- 
guished Republican leader, be added 
as a cosponsor of the amendment. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. HELMS. I thank the Chair. I re- 
serve the remainder of my time. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ob- 
jected to the modification, and I will 
explain why. How much time do I 
have? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Massachusetts 
has 16 minutes. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield myself 7 
minutes. 

The old adage implores us, “if at 
first you don’t succeed, try try again.” 
The Senator from North Carolina 
tried last night to get an amendment 
attached to this bill that would have 
forbidden that any money under this 
bill be used to provide needles or sy- 
ringes. We can only assume that he 
meant to forbid the distribution of 
free, clean needles to drug addicts so 
that they could use illegal drugs. But 
the amendment was so poorly worded 
that his amendment would have had 
the ludicrous and deadly effect of pre- 
venting the doctors from being able to 
give medicine to their patients; he 
would have prevented the ill from 
being fed intravenously; he would 
have forbidden the administration of 
experimental drugs. In short, he would 
have caused early death for thousands 
of Americans with his little bit of mis- 
chief here on the floor late last night. 
This effort gives a whole new meaning 
to the phrase “killer amendment.” 

But here we are again, some 12 
hours later, with the new improved 
version of the killer amendment. And 
again the amendment is poorly draft- 
ed and will cost lives. 

Now the Government’s AIDS treat- 
ment funds cannot be used to provide 
needles to drug addicts, rather than to 
the entire population of AIDS victims. 
Let me recite the consequences of this 
amendment for the helpless people 
who are caught in the coil of its words. 

Half of the drug addicts in this coun- 
try have the AIDS virus. That comes 
to hundreds of thousands of Ameri- 
cans. More than half of all the AIDS 
cases in the city of New York are drug 
addicts. Under the Senator’s amend- 
ment, as these hundreds of thousands 
of people come in to the medical care 
system, as they are treated through 
less costly home care, we would be for- 
bidden to give them life-saving drugs 
because the drugs have to be adminis- 
tered with a needle. We could not feed 
them intravenously because that re- 
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quires a needle. There are thousands 
of AIDS victims in this country who 
have been spared from blindness be- 
cause they receive the experimental 
drug DHPG. But if they are drug ad- 
dicts, they will simply have to go 
blind, because the drug can only be ad- 
ministered intravenously. 

Now, killing and blinding these thou- 
sands of people is outrageous enough. 
But this amendment does not define 
“drug addict.” Several responsible 
medical authorities have determined 
that nicotine is an addictive substance, 
so I suppose that the Senator from 
North Carolina would require us to let 
anyone with AIDS who also smokes 
cigarettes go without vital medical 
care. The same would be true of alco- 
holics. 

But I do not think that physicians 
will stand by idly and watch patients 
die in awful pain because some Sena- 
tor wrote a bad amendment. They will 
put their patients into a different 
system of medical care where the Sen- 
ator’s amendment does not apply. The 
$100 million of treatment money pro- 
vided for in this bill is used to create 
home health care as a preferred 
system for delivering medical care to 
AIDS patients. 

Senator Hatcu deserves much credit 
for these provisions; he has been a 
champion for home care as a way to 
save precious medical resources. But 
look at what Senator HELMS’ amend- 
ment would do in just the city of New 
York. 

There are estimated to be 200,000 
AIDS infected drug addicts in that 
city. The Helms amendment will force 
these victims into hospital care rather 
than the home care promoted by this 
bill. The cost effect will be staggering. 
Home care costs two-thirds less than 
hospital care, even on a conservative 
estimate. If an average case in New 
York costs $120,000 to treat in a hospi- 
tal—and that is the estimate that was 
given to our committee in testimony— 
and we can treat them in the home for 
one-third that amount, then the effect 
of the Helms amendment would be to 
raise the cost of medical care for New 
York’s addict population from $8 bil- 
lion to $24 billion. Senator HELMS’ 
amendment, poorly worded, never the 
subject of hearings, obviously invented 
late last night, makes him one of the 
biggest spenders in the Congress. 

Surely none of that was intended. 
But that would be the result. And who 
can tell how many more would die be- 
cause the city’s medical resources were 
overloaded by the Helms amendment 
to the tune of 16 billion additional dol- 
lars? The point is this: This kind of 
poorly crafted mischief is being 
thrown out without serious thought, 
without attention to its effects, with- 
out hearings and probably without 
legal or medical advice. And it is being 
thrown out as no more than a harass- 
ing technique against a bill that has 
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the support of every major medical, 
public health, and health care organi- 
zation in America. It is supported by 
many of America’s best corporations 
and by organized labor. 

I say enough of this. I hope that the 
amendment will be defeated for the 
reasons that we defeated the amend- 
ment last night. 

I yield 5 minutes to the Senator. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Senator KENNEDY yields 5 min- 
utes to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. HATCH. Thank you, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I think we may now be victims of 
our own parliamentary maneuvering. 
It is my understanding at the end of 
last night the Senator from North 
Carolina offered a revised amendment 
concerning the Federal Government 
giving out hypodermic needles and sy- 
ringes. We agreed at that time that no 
second-degree amendments would be 
in order. Consequently, the amend- 
ment cannot be clarified or improved. 

Let me speak to that particular issue 
in a minute. But if I was to clarify and 
improve that amendment, I have to 
admit even the suggestion I made ear- 
lier was probably incorrect. 

If I were the Senator from North 
Carolina, I would do it this way: At 
the appropriate place in the pending 
amendment, add the following new 
section: 

None of the funds provided under this act 
or an amendment made by this act shall be 
used to provide individuals with hypodermic 
needles or syringes so that such individuals 
may use illegal drugs. 

I think that would cure it. I think 
that would solve the problem, at least 
as far as I see it. 

This new amendment that is pres- 
ently before us that cannot be modi- 
fied can be read in one of two ways. 

First, it can be read to preclude 
giving hypodermic needles and sy- 
ringes to drug addicts for their own 
use, a proposition that I presume a 
majority in this body would endorse. 
In short, under this reading, the funds 
in this act could not be used for clean 
needle” programs. 

But a second reading is also possible, 
and given the vote yesterday, it may 
be the more probable interpretation. 
One could read this amendment to 
mean that drug addicts, who might be 
involved in a research or treatment 
program authorized under this bill, 
could not be given medicine, assistance 
or treatment under medical supervi- 
sion if such treatment involves the use 
of hypodermic needles or syringes. 
Quite frankly, I do not believe that 
the latter reading is the intent of the 
Senator from North Carolina. I do not 
believe that he intended to say that a 
drug addict, by virtue of his addiction, 
is barred from any medical treatment 
made available under this act, if it in- 
volves the use of a hypodermic needle 
or a syringe. 
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Nonetheless, under the time agree- 
ment reached last night, I am not in 
the position to make the simple word- 
ing changes needed to clarify the 
intent of this amendment. I would en- 
dorse and vote for an amendment 
which read that the funds made avail- 
able under this act could not be used 
to provide individuals with needles, sy- 
ringes, and other devices so that they 
can use illegal drugs. I think most Sen- 
ators would. But, under the time 
agreement, I cannot offer such an 
amendment. No one can. Instead, we 
are forced to vote on an amendment 
which is ambiguous. In fact, it would 
require that a person who uses illegal 
drugs must be clinically addicted 
before we can bar their receipt of sy- 
ringes and needles. Does this mean we 
can give needles to recreational users 
of illegal drugs? 

Consequently, I hope this particular 
amendment is tabled. We can then sit 
down and see if we can work out lan- 
guage which accomplishes the inten- 
tion of the sponsor without jeopardiz- 
ing the very medical and health pro- 
grams which will treat and cure drug 
abuse and are the essence of the legis- 
lation before us. If, however, the 
Senate chooses to adopt this amend- 
ment, we will then face a protracted 
debate until we can guarantee that 
each and every treatment and re- 
search program called for in this legis- 
lation is not unnecessarily limited, be- 
cause I myself could not tolerate that 
to be the case. But as I said before, I 
do not think the distinguished Senator 
from North Carolina meant it this 
way. Unfortunately, under the time 
agreement that is the way it has to be 
taken, and so I do hope our colleagues 
will support a tabling motion or a vote 
up or down on this particular amend- 
ment, whichever the case may be. I 
withhold the remainder of my time on 
our side. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Who yields time? 

Mr. KENNEDY. How much time do 
we have remaining? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Massachusetts 
has 6 minutes and 26 seconds. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from Connecticut. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I rise 
to oppose the amendment of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from North Caroli- 
na. Mr. President, I hope that our 
votes would continue to be predicated 
on the best medical and scientific 
advice rather than the uninformed lay 
opinions of those within and without 
this Chamber. 

As a demonstration of what happens 
when mischievious amendments such 
as this are proposed and accepted in a 
political sense, I want to read from tes- 
timony that was taken in the Appro- 
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priations Committee just last week 
when Dr. James Mason of the Centers 
for Disease Control appeared before 
the committee. I turned to Dr. Mason 
and said: 

Dr. Mason, last year the Senate tacked on 
an amendment to the appropriations bill 
that related to the CDC's communications 
with the homosexual community in terms 
of the education process. How restrictive 
has the effect of that amendment been on 
the performance of that aspect of your 
agency's work? 

To my colleagues, this was the 
amendment that passed 94 to 2 on the 
Senate floor regarding communication 
between the Centers for Disease Con- 
trol and the homosexual community. 

Dr. Mason. You are referring to the 
amendment that not only involved homo- 
sexuality but drug abuse as well. In terms of 
our in-house programs, it took us about an 
additional month to accommodate that, and 
our request for proposals from the States, 
because we had to revise the materials 
which we were preparing to send out so the 
States would be able to respond to their 
grants. Once we were over that, we moved 
ahead vigorously. I think our main problem 
is that out in the States and the communi- 
ties they are not quite sure how to interpret 
the language. We got some clarification 
when the House and Senate met together in 
the final appropriations language, but I 
think we are going to see a mixed bag with 
regard to this because some communities 
will interpret it very conservatively and 
some communities will interpret it very lib- 
erally. And so there is a fear that there may 
be a chilling effect as a result of the lan- 
guage. 

That is what we did by a vote of 94 
to 2. Rather than get information to 
the highest risk groups, we succeeded 
in putting a chilling effect on immedi- 
ate and direct action to the problems 
that are involved here, problems of 
life and death. 

Politics in this instance is not just 
something that can be absorbed with a 
wave of the hand. Lives have been lost. 

“Now we have before us the second 
amendment dealing with needles. This 
amendment includes language about 
drug addicts when, indeed, the fastest 
growing incidence of AIDS is occur- 
ring among drug users. I do not know 
the answer to the problem. I do not 
purport to have the kind of knowledge 
which can give an answer to the prob- 
lem. But I know that this legislation 
before us, the Kennedy-Hatch legisla- 
tion, is in the hands of the Centers for 
Disease Control, it is in the hands of 
the National Institutes of Health, it is 
in the hands of the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services, it is in 
the hands of all the necessary and 
proper scientific educational entities 
of our Government, and it is from 
them that we expect the answers. 

This is a mischevious amendment. It 
is going to be said, If you vote against 
my amendment, that means you are 
for drug use,” just like if you voted for 
the. Centers for Disease Control to 
educate the homosexual community 
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you would be teaching people homo- 
sexuality. Bananas. 

I can accept most of the hot air that 
we spew forth because chances are not 
too much harm will be done. In this 
instance, lives are lost. 

It is time we came to grips with this 
problem in an honest, direct way. 
Nobody is advocating drug use. What 
is being advocated throughout this bill 
is a course of conduct which will bring 
a halt to this great national tragedy. 

Whether AIDS is contracted by 
sexual activity, whether it is contract- 
ed by drug use, we are looking for 
ways to stop it through education, 
through research, through medical 
procedures. We are not here to pro- 
mote homosexuality or drug use. If in 
any way lay persons halt the progress 
of science in the name of some politi- 
cal cheap shots, believe me, that has a 
price to pay this time which is not po- 
litical. It is a price of life, pure and 
simple. I hope this and all amend- 
ments like it that try to impede the 
march of science will be rejected be- 
cause it is only science that can resolve 
the problem. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SANFORD). Who yields time? 

The Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, if I may 
inquire, what is the time situation on 
both sides? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from North Carolina has 9 
minutes and 48 seconds, the Senator 
from Massachusetts has 18 seconds. 

Mr. HELMS. I believe I will defer to 
myself just about 36 seconds. 

Mr. President, I think in Shake- 
speare it says that “* * * methinks 
** *thy * protest too much.” I am 
not going to use the words that the 
distinguished Senator from Massachu- 
setts used in another context yester- 
day when he said “hogwash.” But it 
does come to mind here in the volatile 
protest against his amendment. 

I have heard it said here this morn- 
ing that this is a bad amendment, it is 
poorly drawn, it is a faulty amend- 
ment, it is a mischievous amendment— 
not at all. It could not be clearer. 

What it is saying, what it is intended 
to say, was that Federal funds may not 
be used to provide to drug addicts nee- 
dies to continue and increase their 
habit. That is all it says. That is all it 
means. 

I will tell you one thing, Mr. Presi- 
dent. The people of this country un- 
derstand this matter. I will tell you 
somebody else who understands it. It 
is the homosexual community. They 
have rounded up the forces. They 
have said beat down the Helms amend- 
ment. They have purchased ads in the 
New York Times. They have used 
their little newspaper. They have used 
every device. They have gotten deans 
of some schools to come up here who 
did not know one thing in the world 
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about any amendment which I was 
going to offer. 

So, yes. If you want to pitch it as a 
battle between them and us, fine. 
They may defeat me, but they will be 
defeating the American people as well. 

My good friend, and he is my friend, 
the Senator from Connecticut, alluded 
to another amendment about provid- 
ing information to higher risk groups 
as if the Senator from North Carolina 
had ever proposed, let alone the 
Senate of the United States had ever 
enacted, a proposal to shut off infor- 
mation to homosexuals. Let me tell 
you what the amendment that was ap- 
proved by this Senate by an over- 
whelming vote—I think there were 
two votes against it—said if you want 
to get into that. 

It said that no Federal funds can be 
used to encourage or promote homo- 
sexual sexual activity. It said all AIDS 
education emphasize abstinence out- 
side of monogamous marriage, and ab- 
stinence from illegal drug use. All we 
are saying is that the literature pub- 
lished with Federal funds must em- 
phasize abstinence. It must not en- 
courage or promote homosexual 
sexual activity. 

Yesterday at lunchtime a group of 
Senators saw a videotape presentation 
which is being used in the homosexual 
community, a videotape that was pro- 
duced at substantial cost with Federal 
funds, and Senators who saw that vid- 
eotape were sick to their stomach. It 
has explicit instructions about how to 
engage in homosexual activity. It had 
two men doing it. 

My friends can protest all they want 
and they can use erroneous informa- 
tion all they wish. But this problem is 
not going away, and the American 
people will be the final arbiters of it. 

One of our distinguished colleagues, 
the distinguished Senator from Cali- 
fornia, Senator Cranston, sent out a 
“Dear Colleague” letter. He said he 
was most anguished about his vote in 
favor of one of my amendments last 
year, that he had never been more an- 
guished in all of his tenure in the U.S. 
Senate. He made the flat statement 
that CDC has advised applicants to 
withhold their applications until this 
matter is cleared up. Not so, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Dr. James O. Mason has been re- 
ferred to in the conversation. I have a 
letter from Dr. Mason about that very 
subject. He says: “The Centers for Dis- 
ease Control has not funded any 
project in fiscal year 1988 for AIDS in- 
formation. Enclosed for your informa- 
tion, however! this is a letter to me 
is a copy of the Federal Register an- 
nouncement for this program for 
fiscal year 1988. As indicated in the 
announcement, approximately $120 
million is available for funding.” So 
where does Senator Cranston get off 
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telling his colleagues that the funding 
process has come to a screeching halt? 

Dr. Mason continues: “A total of 64 
applications were received, reviewed 
and approved for funding. Awards are 
expected to be made by April 30, 
1988.” 

All right. As Dizzy Dean once said, 
“Them are the facts.” If you are going 
to defeat my amendment, do it on 
truth and accuracy. Do not do it with 
hyperbole. We have had quite enough 
of that. 

Mr. President, how much time do I 
have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 2 minutes and 2 seconds. 

Mr. HELMS. Provided we will go 
right to a vote, I will be willing to yield 
back the balance of that time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
is the previous order for a vote at a 
time certain, at 10:10. 

Mr. HELMS. I suggest the absence 


of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. KENNEDY. On whose time, Mr. 
President? 


Mr. HELMS. The Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts does not have any time. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I have 18 seconds 
left. The Senator from North Carolina 
intended to yield back his time, and 
suggested the absence of a quorum, 
which is permissible. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I hope 
nobody will suggest the absence of a 
quorum at this point because we only 
have 1 minute until the announced 
time. 

Mr. HELMS. I withdraw the request 
because that could cause complica- 
tions. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HELMS. Wait a minute, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I have been recog- 
nized. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from North Carolina still has 
the floor, I am afraid, with 1 minute 
left. 

Mr. HELMS. I thank the Chair. I do 
not yield the floor. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, what time 
does the vote occur? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
vote will occur at 10:10. The Senator 
from North Carolina has 42 seconds 
left. The Senator from Massachusetts 
has 18 seconds left. 

The time of the Senator from North 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, as 
stated earlier, none of the funds pro- 
vided under this measure shall be ap- 
propriated for the purchase of hypo- 
dermic needles or syringes for drug ad- 
dicts. The President’s own commission 
says that 25 percent of all AIDS vic- 
tims are drug addicts. 

This is as flawed as the previous 
amendment is flawed, and I hope, for 
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the reasons outlined last night, that 
this amendment will be defeated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts has expired. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. On this question the yeas 
and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
STENNIS] is necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. BIDEN] is absent 
because of illness. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ARM- 
STRONG] and the Senator from Nebras- 
ka (Mr. Karnes] are necessarily 
absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are 
there any other Senators in the Cham- 
ber who desire to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 37, 
nays 59, as follows: 

[Rollcall Vote No. 112 Leg.] 


YEAS—37 
Bond Gramm Quayle 
Boren Grassley Rockefeller 
Byrd Hecht Roth 
Cohen Heflin Rudman 
D'Amato Helms Shelby 
Danforth Humphrey Simpson 
DeConcini Kassebaum Symms 
Dole Kasten Thurmond 
Domenici McCain Trible 
Exon McClure Wallop 
Ford Murkowski Warner 
Fowler Nickles 
Garn Pressler 
NAYS—59 
Adams Gore Mitchell 
Baucus Graham Moynihan 
Bentsen Harkin Nunn 
Bingaman Hatch Packwood 
Boschwitz Hatfield Pell 
Bradley Heinz Proxmire 
Breaux Hollings Pryor 
Bumpers Inouye Reid 
Burdick Johnston Riegle 
Chafee Kennedy Sanford 
Chiles Kerry Sarbanes 
Cochran Lautenberg Sasser 
Conrad Leahy Simon 
Cranston Levin Specter 
Daschie Lugar Stafford 
Dixon Matsunaga Stevens 
Dodd McConnell Weicker 
Durenberger Melcher Wilson 
Evans Metzenbaum Wirth 
Glenn Mikulski 
NOT VOTING—4 
Armstrong Karnes 
Biden Stennis 
So the amendment (No. 1983) was 
rejected. 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HATCH. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Utah. 

Mr. ROCKEFELLER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Utah yield for a 
unanimous consent request? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 
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PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR 
Mr. ROCKEFELLER. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that Mary 
Ella Payne be permitted the privilege 
of the floor during the debates and 
votes on this bill. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT NO. 1984 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Utah (Mr. Harch) for 
himself and Mr. Dore proposes an amend- 
ment numbered 1984. 

At the appropriate place in the pending 
amendment, add the following new section: 

Sec. None of the funds provided under 
this Act or an amendment made by this Act 
shall be used to provide individuals with 
hypodermic needles or syringes so that such 
individuals may use illegal drugs. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, this 
amendment addresses the problem—— 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the 
Senate still is not in order and the 
Senator is entitled to be heard. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, this 
amendment addresses the problem di- 
rectly. I think it cures the defects of 
the prior amendment and I think will 
accomplish what the distinguished 
Senator from North Carolina was 
really intending to do. 

This amendment would bar the Fed- 
eral Government from giving people 
syringes and needles so that they can 
go about and use illegal drugs. Now 
that is what I think we would all like 
to do, or at least a majority would like 
to do. 

This amendment is not ambiguous 
as the prior amendment was. It covers 
not just drug addicts but anyone, 
anyone, who would use needles or sy- 
ringes for illegal drugs. And, of course, 
it would cover recreational users as 
well, something the prior amendment 
would not have done. 

So I think it corrects and cures the 
ambiguities of the prior amendment 
and I do not think I need to say any- 
thing more about it. 


AMENDMENT NO. 1985 TO AMENDMENT NO. 1984 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the amend- 
ment and ask for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
KENNEDY), for himself and Mr. HATCH, pro- 
poses an amendment numbered 1985 to 
amendment No. 1984, 

In lieu of the matter proposed to be in- 
serted, insert the following: 

Sec. None of the funds provided under 
this Act or an amendment made by this Act 
shall be used to provide individuals with 
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hypodermic needes or syringes so that such 
individuals may use illegal drugs, unless the 
Surgeon General of the United States deter- 
mines that a demonstration needle ex- 
change program would be effective in reduc- 
ing the abuse and the risk that the public 
will become infected with AIDS. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
offer this amendment in the second 
degree on behalf of myself and Sena- 
tor HATch. I think the Senator from 
Utah has explained correctly what the 
underlying amendment would do. This 
amendment would provide the single 
exception if there would be a finding 
by the Surgeon General that a needle 
exchange program either reduced drug 
addiction or reduced the expansion of 
the AIDS virus. It seems to me that we 
would achieve what I think Members 
of this body want to do, although I, 
for one, feel that basically we ought to 
follow the public health regime and 
recommendations, and I think it is far 
too early to make a final judgment on 
the needle exchange program. I think 
the results are mixed. There has not 
been the adequate research. 

I think that this amendment incor- 
porates a general sense in this body 
that, in terms of a needle exchange 
program, there should be a prohibi- 
tion for a needle exchange unless 
there be a finding along those lines. It 
seems to me we achieve and accom- 
plish what a majority of the Members 
of this body wish to achieve. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there a sufficient second? There is a 
sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there further debate? If not the ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. KENNEDY] to the amendment of 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. HATCH]. 
The yeas and nays have been ordered 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk called the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
STENNIS] is necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. BIDEN] is absent 
because of illness. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I announce that the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Karnes] 
is necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are 
there any other Senators in the Cham- 
ber desiring to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 70, 
nays 27, as follows: 


{Rolicall Vote No. 113 Leg.] 


YEAS—70 
Adams Bumpers Cranston 
Baucus Burdick D'Amato 
Bentsen Byrd Daschle 
Bingaman Chafee Dixon 
Boren Chiles Dodd 
Boschwitz Cochran Durenberger 
Bradley Cohen Evans 
Breaux Conrad Exon 
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Ford Leahy Reid 
Fowler Levin Riegle 
Glenn Lugar Rockefeller 
Gore Matsunaga Sanford 
Graham McConnell Sarbanes 
Harkin Melcher Sasser 
Hatch Metzenbaum Simon 
Hatfield Mikulski Simpson 
Heinz Mitchell Specter 
Hollings Moynihan Stafford 
Inouye Murkowski Stevens 
Johnston Nunn Weicker 
Kassebaum Packwood Wilson 
Kennedy Pell Wirth 
Kerry Proxmire 
Lautenberg Pryor 
NAYS—27 
Armstrong Hecht Quayle 
Bond Heflin Roth 
Danforth Helms Rudman 
DeConcini Humphrey Shelby 
Dole Kasten Symms 
Domenici McCain Thurmond 
Garn McClure Trible 
Gramm Nickles Wallop 
Grassley Pressler Warner 
NOT VOTING—3 
Biden Karnes Stennis 
So, the amendment (No. 1985) was 
agreed to. 


VOTE ON AMENDMENT NO. 1984, AS AMENDED 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Utah as 
amended. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, par- 
liamentary inquiry. What is the 
matter before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
matter now is on the amendment of 
the Senator from Utah as amended by 
the amendment by the Senator from 
Massachusetts, as just agreed to. 

Is there further debate? if not, the 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment as amended. 

The amendment (No. 
amended, was agreed to. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was ageed to. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 


1984) as 


agreed to. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado. 


Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, 
last evening, I offered an amendment 
regarding spousal notification. In a 
moment, I am going to offer an 
amendment on another subject, but 
just as an interim report on the spous- 
al notification amendment, the staff 
of the managers of the bill and my 
own staff are working on that hoping 
we can reach an agreed upon position. 

In the meantime, it is my intention 
shortly to offer an amendment pre- 
venting the unwarranted withdrawal 
of food and fluids from AIDS victims. 

Prior to that time, If I may, I would 
like to yield as much time as the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina wishes. 

Mr. KENNEDY. For what purpose 
does the Senator yield? Is it for the 
purpose of a question? 
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Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, 
no parliamentary thoughts in mind, I 
will just yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator yields the floor. Who seeks 
recognition? The Senator from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. HELMS. Thank you, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I want to say this as respectfully 
and as cheerfully as possibly because I 
have been trying to work with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Massachu- 
settes and the distinguished Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Hatcu] on this bill. I 
am certainly not going to try to ob- 
struct it. 

However, the little spectacle that oc- 
curred on the last amendment is inter- 
esting, and I do not really understand 
what it is. I know the Senator from 
Massachusetts will not object too 
strenuously to my declaring that the 
amendment just approved by the 
Senate was just a fig leaf. It did not 
cover much, and it gave the appear- 
ance for Senators to say that they 
were voting one way or they were not. 

Those who voted for the Kennedy 
amendment have voted for distribu- 
tion of needles to individuals who use 
illegal drugs because the Surgeon Gen- 
eral has already made clear that he 
believes that a needle exchange pro- 
gram might be a good idea. He said 
that publicly. 

So, it is just a matter of time, Mr. 
President, before Federal funds will be 
available for needles and syringes for 
illegal drug users. That is what the 
Senate just voted on, and I commend 
the distinguished Senator from Massa- 
chusetts because it was a clever 
amendment. Sometimes we engage in 
that sort of thing around this place. 

Having said that, I think it also 
ought to be a matter of record that 
one of the strongest proponents, 
strongest advocates of the needle ex- 
change program is right here in Wash- 
ington, DC, in the Nation's capital. 

I refer to a group calling itself the 
Drug Policy Foundation. It was a 
foundation organized in 1987 to pro- 
vide a support group for “people who 
oppose the dominant policy and who 
seek to change current methods.” 

When I saw that, I said, what does 
that all mean? I thought about 
humpty-dumpty in Lewis Carroll's 
“Through the Looking Glass.” He 
said: “When I use a word, it means 
precisely what I intend it to mean. 
Nothing more, nothing less.” 

In any case, this Drug Policy Foun- 
dation recently held a briefing on the 
Liverpool needle exchange program, 
and part of the briefing materials pro- 
vided by the foundation included draft 
resolutions of the foundation. 

These resolutions, let me make it 
clear, have not yet been approved by 
those who run the foundation, but 
they do provide, I think, a very inter- 
esting insight into why this founda- 
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tion is so interested in the Liverpool 
needle program. 

Resolution 2: The governments of the 
world should stop talking about launching 
and winning drug wars. Indeed, the very 
concept of a war on drugs, either in one 
country or throughout the world, is a de- 
structive idea. Wars imply intolerance and 
hate. The essence of our approach to all of 
our citizens, whether or not they use disap- 
proved chemicals, should be tolerance and 
respect. The goal of all nations should be 
fashioning policies that create the least pos- 
sible harm for users and their nonusing 
neighbors. Thus the war on drugs should be 
declared terminated, everywhere. 

This is one of the principal groups 
supporting the needle program. 

Let us move on to Resolution 3 
drafted by the Drug Policy Founda- 
tion here in Washington, DC: 

Resolution 3. Until major legal reforms 
occur, however, existing laws must be en- 
forced in a selective and rational fashion. 
. .. Less law enforcement attention should 
be paid to small dealers and simple users, 
who should be virtually ignored by the 
police unless they commit other crimes, 
such as robbery or burglary, or create public 
nuisances by interfering with normal street 
traffic. 


The president of this group, a man 
identified as Arnold S. Trebach, wrote 
an article in the Charleston Gazette of 
November 4 of last year. That article 
was entitled “War on Drugs Putting 
Strain on U.S. Prisons.” In that arti- 
cle, Mr. Trebach said: 

The drug war is jamming our prisons and 
many people are applauding. It is time for 
the same center of American society to still 
that repressive chorus and to seek peaceful 
solutions to the drug problems because, 
even if we become a prison state, current 
policies will not reduce drug abuse and the 
demand for drugs in American society. 

He concludes: 

As it happens, I do not advocate full legal- 
ization of all the drugs, but I believe we 
should listen to any sensible suggestion 
that might lessen the severity of the drug 
war and that might keep Americans out of 
prison. 

Mr. President, I do not insinuate, 
imply, or infer that these people are 
insincere, but I think they are sincere- 
ly wrong. As proponents of this needle 
program, they also seek an end to 
America’s war on drugs, or certainly 
diminish it. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a couple of articles concern- 
ing this subject be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the arti- 
cles were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

[From the Charleston (WV) GAZETTE, 
Nov. 4, 1987] 
War on DRUGS PUTTING STRAIN ON U.S. 
PRISONS 
(By Arnold S. Trebach) 

The drug war is jamming our prisons and 
many people are applauding. It is time for 
the sane center of American society to still 
that repressive chorus and to seek peaceful 
solutions to drug problems because, even if 
we become a prison state, current policies 
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will not reduce drug abuse and the demand 
for drugs in American society. 

During the Reagan era, the rise in the 
population of America’s prisons has been 
historic. This disaster is documented by fed- 
eral data that counts only those held under 
sentences of at least one year (and thus ig- 
nores the masses in jails, juvenile institu- 
tions and detention centers.) At the end of 
1980, the total of all those serving such 
major sentences in both state and federal 
prisons stood at 329,821. By June 30, 1987, 
this figure had jumped an unprecedented 73 
percent to 570,519. 

We have the largest prison population of 
any democratic nation, in absolute and pro- 
portional terms. During recent years, for ex- 
ample, the major prisoner rate per 100,000 
population has been 111.5 in Austria, 99.7 in 
West Germany, 90 in the United Kingdom, 
58 in Sweden, 34 in the Netherlands—and 
210 in the United States. 

Now comes, The New York Times in a 
front-page story that reports official projec- 
tions even scarier than previously reported: 
by 1997, the number of federal prisoners 
could at least double, due mainly to the 
Reagan administration’s continuing pursuit 
of the war on drugs. My own projections are 
that we Americans will greet the new centu- 
ry with a proud record of a million of our 
brothers and sisters serving major sentences 
in a vast network of expanded but still- 
crowded state and federal prisons. Many of 
the inmates will have been convicted of 
simple possession and small sales of drugs. 

I also project that the existence of this 
American gulag will have little effect on 
drug abuse, which will still be rampant in 
our society and also in our prisons. Taxes, 
however, will rise because prisons, even 
crowded and understaffed ones, are very ex- 
pensive to build and operate. So also will 
there be a rise in drug trafficking and relat- 
ed violence because the demand will contin- 
ue, prices will increase in the black market, 
and tougher and more deviant adventurers 
will be attracted to the greater dangers and 
rewards of the drug trade. 

Police corruption will rise because the 
traffickers will inevitably offer greater 
bribes out of their increased profits. Thus, a 
small but significant number of the new 
prisoners will be convicted corrupt police 
and prosecution officials. Also, more than a 
few judges. 

Some wag may even suggest that we 
change the name of the country at the turn 
of the century to the United Prisons of 
America, It will all have the smelt of nation- 
al madness about it. 

If you are among those whose olfactory 
senses are already being assaulted, you had 
better get off your duff and do something 
about it. I am talking particularly to you sit- 
ting comfortably in Middle America, you 
who oppose the use of drugs, especially by 
our children, and you who are the leaders of 
major business and social institutions and 
who may call yourselves conservatives. 

How quickly we forget the lessons of alco- 
hol prohibition when millions of Americans 
had similar fears about the effects of that 
addicting potion. We were saved when more 
millions came to understand that we indeed 
had a choice. They saw that while alcohol 
was a terrible drug, Prohibition—with its 
massive crime, corruption, often-poisonous 
alcohol, and crowded prisons—was worse. 

Prominent conservative business and 
social leaders played a major role in rescu- 
ing us from the disaster foisted on society 
by the well-meaning “dry” legions of that 
day. William Randolph Hearst, John D. 
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Rockefeller, Jr. and a major segment of the 
Delaware du Pont family eventually enlisted 
in the wet battle. Pauline Sabin, a wealthy 
Republican New York socialite, campaigned 
on a platform that saw the “corruption and 
hypocrisy” stemming from Prohibition en- 
forcement as worse for the country and its 
children than legal liquor. Repeal, she 
argued, was necessary “for the protection of 
the American home” and the return of so- 
briety and honesty.” 

In recent years, I have had the occasion to 
cheer modern conservatives and business 
leaders who see a harsh repetition of the 
“Noble Experiment” in the drug wars of 
today and who support a rational way out of 
this even-worse disaster for the American 
family and its children. That list of conserv- 
ative modern repealers is long, including col- 
umnist William F. Buckley, Jr. and Nobel 
laureate economist Milton Friedman. The 
Wall Street Journal has frequently run edi- 
torials urging drug-law reform. Business 
Week just issued a major editorial by Uni- 
versity of Chicago economics Professor 
Gary Becker which called for high taxation 
on legalized sales to adults of “marijuana, 
cocaine, and other drugs where the legal 
ban has created more problems than it 
solves.” 

As it happens, I do not advocate full legal- 
ization of all the drugs, but I believe we 
should listen to any sensible suggestion, 
such as that by Becker, that might lessen 
the severity of the drug war and that might 
keep Americans out of prison. 


Wacinc DRUG PEACE 
(By John Dentinger) 


A bespectacled, salt-and-pepper-haired 
grandfather and American University pro- 
fessor of justice seems an unlikely candidate 
to wave the flag of truce in the govern- 
ment's war on drugs. Arnold S. Trebach, 59, 
neither uses nor encourages others to use il- 
legal drugs, but then he isn’t waging drug 
peace out of fear the government will win. 
It’s losing, he says, and will inevitably lose 
as long as we have any semblance of a free 
society—but that semblance is becoming a 
war casualty. 

Trebach is trying to rally the “loyal oppo- 
sition” through his Drug Policy Foundation. 
His studies have led to innumerable articles, 
speeches, and interviews, and he has con- 
sulted for organizations ranging from Brit- 
ish television to the CIA. “We must con- 
vince people that it is respectable, it is ra- 
tional, it is decent, to oppose current drug 
laws,“ he says. 

Trebach's own attitude is one of warm, fa- 
therly solicitude toward those on both sides 
of the drug war. “The major thing I want to 
do is replace hate with love or intolerance 
with tolerance,” he says, in the accent of his 
native Boston. 

“The drug law does not deal with some of 
the major problems connected with drug 
abuse—crime and corruption. The law only 
makes the corruption worse, makes the 
crime worse, and does not help the simple 
addict,” he says. “I know of no addict who 
has been helped by being treated as the 
enemy.” 

Yet Trebach is also sympathetic to the 
idealistic young drug warriors who risk their 
lives in a dubious cause, and his just-pub- 
lished book, The Great Drug War, depicts 
their efforts to destroy marijuana crops in 
northern California. At the same time, he is 
appalled by the threat of these military- 
style operations to the rights and safety of 
outraged citizens. 
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In fact, it was the combination of idealism 
and violence that first drew Trebach to 
study political science and law enforcement. 
“In 52, I got drafted, during the Korean 
mess. I just missed being in World War II by 
one year. Suddenly, boom—I was on the 
bayonet fields of Fort Dix and heard 240 
nice American kids screaming, ‘Kill! Kill! 
Kill" 

Trying to understand the ease with which 
“nice American kids” could adapt to such 
violent attitudes, Trebach returned to 
school. He studied politics at Princeton, 
where “most of the studies of international 
relations were dull as dishwater.” What did 
excite him were issues of democracy, rights, 
and freedom—issues that led him to study 
the criminal justice system. 

Researching his dissertation, he says, 
“What appalled me was the extent to which 
the poor were brutalized by the police. I 
interviewed one black guy in prison who 
said, ‘I thought police had a right to punch 
you.’” 

In 1960, Trebach became chief administra- 
tor of the Justice Section of the U.S. Com- 
mission on Civil Rights, for whose 1961 
report he was principal author. Some of his 
language from that report was quoted in the 
landmark Miranda decision in 1966. In the 
1970s, Trebach recognized how the war on 
heroin created problems in the justice 
system and turned his interest from civil 
rights to drug law—primarily research on 
heroin and marijuana. 

Describing himself as “old-fashioned,” he 
opposes legalization of heroin, preferring a 
system of limited distribution by prescrip- 
tion. A “recovering tobacco addict,” he'd 
like to see marijuana treated the same as 
cigarettes—with warning labels and restric- 
tions on where it can be smoked. 

He finds the public reaction to his work 
encouraging. “Mainly I hear from middle- 
America folks: a retired couple in Texas, or 
a retired Naval commander, and they say, 
We don't have any interest in drugs, but we 
don’t think the country should be torn 
apart this way, and thank you for what 
you're doing.“ 

Still, Trebach has had his share of nasty- 
grams: a couple dozen insulting or threaten- 
ing communiqués. In 1984, the president of 
American University received a telegram 
complaining about him: “... Close your 
doors immediately. Do not continue to cor- 
rupt any more American youth.” Colleagues 
joked, but the telegram hit a sore spot with 
Trebach—the claim that even criticizing 
drug laws, much less conveying honest in- 
formation about drugs, will lead young 
people to cavalier attitudes and addiction. 
Anonymous surveys of his students indicate 
that Trebach’s courses affect the drug use 
of only a few—most often by discouraging it. 

Throughout his career, Trebach has ex- 
pressed a concern for the underdog that 
springs, he says, from ‘‘a real, naive belief in 
democracy—I really believe that stuff. I 
grew up in a time of anti-Semitism. But if 
some kid in school called me a dirty Jew, I'd 
punch him in the mouth and then reason 
with him. I had one fight a year, in the 
fall.“ 

He still prefers reason to fistfights. As a 
cultural matter, I think we ought to be 
saying to those people, person-to-person, So 
you take drugs—big deal. All I want to know 
is, Does it interfere with loving relation- 
ships? Does it interfere with your work? 
Does it interfere with your health? If it 
does, you'd better start thinking about it. 
All I care is that you behave all right.” 
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Mr. HELMS. I do thank the Senator 
from Colorado for his courtesy and his 
patience. I yield the floor. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, I 
congratulate the Senator from North 
Carolina for his statement and for his 
leadership on this issue. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1986 
(Purpose: To protect AIDS patients against 
the unwarranted denial of food and fluids) 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. I now send an 
amendment to the desk and ask that it 
be considered, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report the amendment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Colorado (Mr. ARM- 
1 proposes an amendment numbered 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows. 

At the appropriate place in the amend- 
ment, insert the following new section: 

Sec. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law or of this Act, or an amend- 
ment made by this Act, no State or local 
government entity shall be eligible to re- 
ceive any funds administered under this Act 
or an amendment made by this Act if such 
entity has any law, policy, or practice that 
requires, encourages, or permits any health 
care facility within the State to deny nutri- 
tion or hydration to any eligible individual 
(as defined in section 2441 of this Act), who 
has been duly admitted to that health care 
facility and who has not explicitly requested 
the withholding of nutrition or hydration, if 
that denial would lead to the death of the 
patient, unless the administration of such 
nutrition and hydration would be detrimen- 
tal to the health of the patient or would, 
unavoidably and of itself, cause severe, in- 
tractable, or long-lasting pain to the pa- 
tient. 

(b) The Secretary of Health and Human 
Services shall require State or local govern- 
ment entities to certify that such entities 
meet the requirements of this section before 
such entities are awarded funds under this 
Act or any amendment made by this Act. 

(c) For purposes of this section, the term 
“State or local government entity” means 
any State or political subdivision of any 
State or any department, agency, special 
purpose district, or other instrumentality of 
a State or of a political subdivision of any 
State. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. This is not the 
spousal notification amendment which 
is still the subject of some behind-the- 
scenes negotiation but is an amend- 
ment which speaks to the issue of 
withdrawing vital food and fluids from 
a patient who is suffering from AIDS. 
This amendment is, quite literally, a 
matter of life and death. Acceptance 
even of a limited amendment of this 
character would constitute a repudi- 
ation by the Senate of a particularly 
cruel form of euthanasia, the denial of 
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nutrition and hydration of patients 
who can go on living as long as these 
essentials of care are given to them. 
Although the amendment applies only 
to AIDS patients, its import obviously 
is of a far greater significance. 

Most of this bill provides funds for 
the States for a range of activities con- 
cerning AIDS. My amendment adds an 
additional condition for State eligibil- 
ity to receive these funds. This amend- 
ment would require the State to certi- 
fy that it has no law, policy or practice 
which requires, encourages or permits 
health care providers to deny any 
AIDS patient the nutrition and hydra- 
tion that have always been considered 
to be routine humane care for the 
sick. 

Mr. President, I want to make very 
clear how narrowly drawn this amend- 
ment is. First, it applies only to AIDS 
patients. Second, it applies only to 
food and fluids, not to resuscitation, 
not to artificial life support systems, 
nor to questions about turning off ma- 
chines or pulling plugs. Third, it ap- 
plies only to AIDS patients duly ad- 
mitted to a health care facility. It does 
not speak to their circumstances at 
home. It does not deal with difficult 
questions of self-starvation and those 
cases where a patient explicitly re- 
quests the withholding of nutrition 
and hydration. In these tragic cases 
withholding is not denial within the 
meaning of this amendment. 

Mr. President, it is a sad commen- 
tary that the offering of such an 
amendment is needed, but it seems to 
me that it is time for the Congress to 
begin to address this concern and to 
do so not in a sweeping manner but in 
a sharply focused and narrowly de- 
fined manner which addresses the real 
concerns that have been presented. 

Mr. President, death by starvation 
or dehydration is a cruel and pro- 
longed form of suffering. I am confi- 
dent the Supreme Court would forbid 
such a death as cruel and unusual 
punishment if it were administered to 
criminal offenders, and we would all 
agree that this kind of punishment 
violates not only the letter but the 
spirit of the constitutional prohibition. 
It is a heinous idea, the kind of aura 
that conjures up recollections of the 
death camps of World War II. 

However, Mr. President, the fact 
that it seems horrible and remote 
from us as we consider the issue in 
this legislative Chamber is not to sug- 
gest that it is an abstract or a hypo- 
thetical problem. Indeed, it is a very 
real horror. Mr. President, it is as real 
as the latest new accounts of a coma- 
tose patient denied nutrition. It is as 
urgent as the next case, which might 
be today or tomorrow or next week, of 
an elderly person or a young service- 
man in a veterans hospital suffering a 
cruel death by thirst in a hospital bed 
in an institution dedicated to healing. 
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Mr. President, the word euthana- 
sia” comes from two Greek words 
meaning “good death.” There is noth- 
ing good about death which follows 
upon starvation or dehydration. There 
is nothing merciful about inflicting it. 
I think it is important for Senators to 
understand precisely the degree of 
cruelty which is entailed by death of 
this kind. 

I would like to call the attention of 
my colleagues to the findings of one 
court where the judge refused to allow 
the killing of the patient. Let me just 
quote from the judge’s opinion. Refer- 
ring to the patient, one Paul Brophy, 
the judge wrote the following: 

(His prognosis will be certain death from 
starvation, or more probably from dehydra- 
tion, which would occurr within a period of 
time ranging from a minimum of five days 
to a maximum of three weeks. 

His mouth would dry out and become 
caked or coated with thick material. 

His lips would become parched and 
cracked or fissured. 

His tongue would become swollen and 
might crack. 

His eyes would sink back into their orbits. 

His cheeks would become hollow. 

The mucosa (lining) of his nose might 
crack and cause his nose to bleed. 

His skin would hang loose on his body and 
become dry and scaly. 

His urine would become highly concen- 
trated, causing burning of the bladder. 

The lining of his stomach would dry out 
causing dry heaves and vomiting. 

He would develop hyperthermia, a very 
high body temperature, 

His brain cells would begin drying out, 
causing convulsions. 

His respiratory tract would dry out, giving 
rise to very thick secretions, which could 
plug his lungs and cause death. 

Eventually his major organs would fail, in- 
cluding his lungs, heart, and brain. 

The above-described process is extremely 
painful for a human being. [His] attending 
physician was unable to imagine a more 
cruel and violent death than thirsting to 
death. 

Mr. President, the judge who wrote 
this opinion refused to allow it to 
happen to a patient by the name of 
Paul Brophy, but his ruling was over- 
turned on a vote of 4 to 3 by the Su- 
preme Judicial Court of Massachu- 
setts. Accordingly, he was transferred 
from New England’s Sinai Hospital, 
where the health care personnel re- 
fused to participate in this grizzly exe- 
cution of the innocent, to Emerson 
Hospital in Concord, MA, where he 
was given no tubal feeding and 8 days 
later Paul Brophy died. 

Mr. President, in other States courts 
have ruled that particular patients 
could be denied food or water, nutri- 
tion and hydration. In many cases, 
this never comes to the public’s atten- 
tion, although week after week and 
year after year this subject, which was 
once spoken of only in hushed terms, 
surfaces as a topic of conversation in 
public forums and in respectable pub- 
lications. 
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There have been two cases in New 
Jersey, one in Arizona, at least one in 
California, one in my home State of 
Colorado, one in Maine, and one in 
North Dakota where not only did the 
issue rise to the level of public discus- 
sion but where courts actually permit- 
ted these things to happen. 

Mr. President, the episodes to which 
I have referred are a part of a pattern 
of jurisprudence which I want to dis- 
tinguish from the issue of self-starva- 
tion. Self-starvation has many moral 
and ethical issues which are beyond 
the scope and reach of my amend- 
ment. 

I want to make that clear because 
that is a matter which at some point 
this body may wish to deal with but 
which is not addressed in my amend- 
ment. 

In other States other than those I 
have mentioned, this matter has large- 
ly been kept out of the courts, and so 
we do not know how many people 
infirm from AIDS or infancy or in a 
handicapped condition or in a coma 
have just been quietly put to death by 
the denial of routine fluids and feed- 
ing. 

I want to be especially clear about 
that point as well. We are not refer- 
ring in this amendment to the use of 
elaborate or sophisticated equipment. 
We are not talking about pulling the 
plug, which has become the short- 
hand, the euphemism for discussion of 
the euthanasia issue. We are not talk- 
ing about whether life should be pro- 
longed though the use of what has 
sometimes been called heroic meas- 
ures, artificial organs, transplants, 
even blood transfusions, even medi- 
cines of a routine kind. In this amend- 
ment I have deliberately raised the 
issue in a very narrowly defined, very 
specific way. It refers only to the 
denial of food and fluids, literally the 
most basic level of humane care for 
sick persons. 

Mr. President, we all know it can be 
extremely expensive to care for those 
who are terminally ill, especially those 
who have been abandoned by their 
family and friends. In cases of deadly 
contagion, even routine care can 
become extraordinarily costly. 

Under those circumstances some are 
going to come forward. It is inevitable. 
In fact, those voices are already being 
heard who will ask whether or not it is 
wise to spend large sums of money on 
persons who may have no more than a 
few months or a few years to live. It is 
important for us to bear in mind that 
a large percentage of those persons 
will be destitute, and dependent on 
Medicaid or charitable resources of 
hospitals that take them in. 

Under such circumstances it is pre- 
dictable that such persons will be 
prime candidates for what has some- 
times been called expedited death. I 
suppose, Mr. President, that it is only 
a matter of time before someone 
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comes up with the idea of saving mil- 
lions of dollars by letting indigent pa- 
tients die a few days earlier, or saving 
hundreds of millions by letting them 
die a few weeks earlier. After all, if 
they are going to die, eventually some- 
one will say, “Why should the taxpay- 
ers pay millions of dollars for these 
last few months of life?“ 

It is worth noting that I have shifted 
very quickly from a discussion of life 
to a discussion of money. The reason 
why I emphasize this point is because 
that is exactly how the argument out- 
side this Chamber has proceeded, from 
a question of the good of the patient 
to a question of saving money by expe- 
dited death, by letting people simply 
fade away by withdrawing their food 
and fluids. 

Mr. President, I wish that the issue I 
am raising were speculative in nature. 
But it is not. The starving and dehy- 
drating of helpless patients is a reality 
in this country today. 

Once again, Mr. President, this 
amendment is narrowly drawn and de- 
liberately so. It applies only to AIDS 
patients, only to food and fluids. It 
does not apply to any of the heroic 
measures and devices, any organ trans- 
plants—only to the most basic stand- 
ard of human care providing nutrition 
and fluids to keep people alive. 

Mr. President, with that word of ex- 
planation, I would be happy to re- 
spond to any questions. But my hope 
is that Senators will see the issue as I 
do, and support the amendment. 

Mr. DANFORTH addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, 
first, has the Senator from Colorado 
yielded the floor? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Yes. 

Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, 
first, let me say that I think the Sena- 
tor from Colorado has brought the at- 
tention of the Senate and the atten- 
tion of the country to an issue which 
really deserves our very, very careful 
deliberation. It is true that today med- 
icine is capable of keeping people alive 
for very long periods of time under 
very desperate conditions. People who 
would have simply passed away a few 
decades ago now are kept alive by a 
combination of respirations, antibiot- 
ics, intravenous feeding for very, very 
long periods of time. It is possible to 
keep somebody alive who is comatose, 
it is possible to keep somebody alive 
who is in great pain, and to do so, liter- 
ally, for a period of years. 

We really have not focused on the 
issue of the ethics of this situation. 
There are people who have done that. 
There are people who are equally in- 
volved in the study of medical ethics, 
people who teach at universities, and 
seminaries who have spent their lives 
thinking about this kind of question. 
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But it is not the kind of thing that we 
are likely to spend very much time 
talking about on the floor of the 
Senate. It is not the kind of thing that 
we are likely to have hearings on. I do 
not know of any time when a congres- 
sional committee has been convened to 
hold a hearing on this. Maybe it has. I 
am just not aware of it. It is the kind 
of question that we would rather not 
discuss. We would rather not discuss 
the painful circumstances of a tor- 
tured death and what our responsibil- 
ities are under those situations. We 
would rather push it out of our mind. 
We would rather do that as individ- 
uals, and I think we would rather do 
that as a country. 

I know a situation. A close friend of 
mine whose husband is dying of Lou 
Gehrig’s disease. He is on a respirator. 
He is totally noncommunicative. This 
woman asked me what her ethical re- 
sponsibility was should her husband 
become ill with pneumonia or some- 
thing; to treat the penumonia or to 
keep the husband alive. 

I think that is an issue that has been 
addressed by a lot of theologians and 
ethicists, but it has not really been 
faced by people in their own lives until 
the time the emergency comes. Then 
sometimes we act not out of fore- 
thought but instead out of the very 
personal emotions at the time. 

As a Government which attempts to 
reflect the moral thinking of our 
people, we have not spent much time 
talking about this either. 

So I think the Senator from Colora- 
do has done us a favor by bringing this 
issue to the floor of the Senate. My 
own view is that bringing the issue to 
our attention is one thing; deciding 
the issue today is quite another. Draw- 
ing those distinctions of medical ethics 
is something that might take a little 
more thought and a little more care 
than could be done in a period of 10 or 
15 minutes or half an hour on the 
floor of the Senate. But it certainly is 
something that should be debated, and 
should be discussed. 

There has traditionally been a dis- 
tinction between ordinary and extraor- 
dinary means of treating a patient. 
The traditional distinction as I under- 
stand it is that in the case of a termi- 
nal patient, a patient in pain, there is 
no ethical responsibility to keep that 
patient alive by extraordinary means. 
But ordinary means, yes, there is an 
obligation to keep the patient alive. 

The line between what is ordinary 
and what is extraordinary is one that I 
do not know how to draw. There are 
clear cases, it would seem to me, where 
certain procedures would be clearly 
extraordinary. If a terminal patient 
can only be saved by having expensive 
operations, then that would clearly 
fall under the category of extraordi- 
nary attention. 
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I do not think that any moral theo- 
logian would say that such an extraor- 
dinary treatment would be required. 

But what is ordinary? Well, what we 
are talking about here is food and 
water. That would seem to be ordi- 
nary. The Senator from Colorado does 
not draw a distinction between water 
offered in a glass and hydration of- 
fered through a tube. Should there be 
a distinction? Should there be a dis- 
tinction between feeding somebody 
through the mouth and feeding some- 
body through the vein? Is it ordinary 
to feed somebody through the mouth 
but extraordinary to feed somebody 
through the vein? I do not know the 
answer to that question. 

If we were to draw distinctions on 
the basis of how a person receives food 
and water, should we also be drawing 
distinctions on the basis of how a 
person receives oxygen? Is a respirator 
an ordinary or an extraordinary 
method of treatment? Is oxygen any 
less basic to human survival than food 
and water? Are we today, if we decide 
the question of intravenous feeding, 
also deciding the question of whether 
or not to turn off respirators? 

Are there cases when respirators 
should be turned off, or should we 
state, as a matter of statute, that res- 
pirators should be kept on? I do not 
know the answers to those questions. 

I can conceive of a patient going to 
the hospital, terminally ill, and obvi- 
ously heading down a very long and ir- 
reversible path, with a painful illness, 
and the patient saying to the doctor: 
“Look, Doctor, I’m not going to be 
cured, and I would really rather die 
than go through this. Obviously, I 
don’t want you to kill me. I don’t want 
you to inject air in my veins. I know 
that there is an ethical problem with 
that. But I really don’t want you to do 
anything at all to keep me alive.” 

I can imagine that a doctor is not 
going to then start with a long descrip- 
tion of what he can do or cannot do. I 
can imagine that a doctor is not going 
to say: “Well, would you like me to 
turn off the tubes and undo the respi- 
rator?” 

The patient is simply going to say, 
“Leave me alone.” 

For a patient who is not on a respi- 
rator and who is not receiving antibi- 
otics, I suppose that the simple state- 
ment, “Leave me alone,” while it is not 
an explicit statement as required by 
this amendment, would really be an 
instruction to the doctor to “cut me 
off the tubes.” 

Can that be done in a way that is 
compassionate, or is it just grisly and 
agonizing? My understanding is that 
simply cutting off the tubes is not an 
uncommon procedure and that it is 
not necessarily agonizing, and that 
certain things can be done, particular- 
ly with painkillers, to reduce or elimi- 
nate the amount of pain. I do not 
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know the answer to this question, Mr. 
President. 

I am not here to argue what is right 
or what is wrong. I do know that there 
are times when death is welcomed as a 
friend, when people of religious faith 
especially would say that they are 
being embraced by death. I think 
there is something of a theological tra- 
dition that would support that. 

So, to choose death, for somebody 
who is in pain, for somebody who is 
terminal, is something that has been 
recognized, I believe, for a very long 
period of time. 

Does this amendment, for all practi- 
cal purposes, prohibit that choice? 
Does it say, “We don’t care what you 
want”? It says that a patient can ex- 
plicitly request the withholding of nu- 
trition or hydration, but it does not go 
to the patient who checks into the 
hospital and says, Doctor, don’t do 
anything for me,” and then, for exam- 
ple, falls into a coma. 

How about the situation of a patient 
who has fallen into a coma or is no 
longer competent to make a decision, 
and the family says, “This is the 
person we love more than anybody 
else in the world, and this is not what 
this person would want“? This is not 
what he or she would want, to go 
through this kind of pain, this kind of 
agony. 

The doctor says: “Well, we can 
either prolong this situation, keep this 
person breathing, keep this person hy- 
drated, and maybe this will go on for a 
year or 2 or 3 years.” We have known 
cases—I have—where people have lit- 
erally been kept alive for years. Or the 
doctor can say: “We can decide that 
we are not going to do anything and 
we can keep this person free of pain, 
but we are not going to do anything at 
all.” Should we prevent that happen- 
ing? 

I have not argued the case of money. 
I have not argued the case of dollars 
and cents, the case of the cost to the 
family. I have not made that argu- 
ment. Simply the humanity of the sit- 
uation, the ethics of the situation, the 
fine lines that are drawn by ethicists, 
by moral theologians, in trying to ad- 
dress these questions. 

We have not done that here. We 
have not done it in the Senate. We 
should start thinking about this. We 
should start the process of thinking 
about this. I am not sure that we are 
in a position to determine this deci- 
sively at this point. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, I 
do not see other Senators seeking rec- 
ognition, so I assume that in a 
moment we will be ready to vote. 

I have a few observations I would 
like to make in response to what Sena- 
tor DANFORTH has said, but I will be 
glad to withhold them, to let others 
speak, and then I have a few thoughts 
in response, and I will be ready to go 
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forward. I will be glad to yield, to let 
others discuss the issue. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
REID). The Senator from Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, this 
amendment, which has been offered 
today, is somewhat different from the 
amendment which was offered last 
night. But when you come right down 
to it, I think the points that the Sena- 
tor from Missouri has made have been 
points which deserve a good deal of 
thought and consideration. 

About 15 years ago, our Health Com- 
mittee in the Senate did a series of 
hearings about various ethical issues 
involving Government policy. There 
was a State in our country that pro- 
hibited the reception of various enti- 
tlement programs unless the mother 
who was mentally retarded was going 
to sterilize her mentally retarded 
daughter. The family was not eligible 
for various programs, support pro- 


grams. 

Eventually, that whole issue got to 
the Supreme Court; but, unfortunate- 
ly, it had tragic implications for those 
individuals. 

Our hearings pointed out the fact 
that, through Government support, 
we were providing depo-provera, which 
in some circumstances has the effect 
of making women sterile, to a facility 
and requiring that the facility use the 
depo-provera in order to receive other 
kinds of support. 

We also found out that the Central 
Intelligence Agency used various 
mind-altering drugs on their agents, 
without notification, as a research pro- 
gram, to try to test what might be the 
effects on their agents if a foreign 
power used those hallucinogenic 
drugs, with the tragic effect that one 
of those agents, when he recovered 
from these drugs and did not know 
what had happened to him, threw 
himself 12 stories out of a window in 
New York City to his death. 

Well, Mr. President, we also found 
out over the course of the hearings 
that the Public Health Service contin- 
ued to study individuals who had 
syphilis and never offered them the 
option of treatment and cure. 

In order to continue a Public Health 
Service research program they contin- 
ued following these individuals to 
treat and observe the syphilis, but not 
to cure it, so the Public Health Service 
would have very accurate information. 
American taxpayers’ moneys were in- 
volved in those programs. It was abso- 
lutely horrendous. The syphilitic 
study went on for 35 years during Re- 
publican and Democratic administra- 
tion alike. These were all horrendous 
situations. 

We developed at that time a panel 
called the “Protection of Human Sub- 
jects Panel,” and it existed for a 
period of about 10 years, made up of 
ethicists, researchers, and representa- 
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tives of religious groups. They did dra- 
matic work. There was no enforce- 
ment. Their work was simply to pub- 
lish in the register their review of vari- 
ous Federal rules and regulations as to 
the ethical consideration. There were 
no enforcement powers whatsoever. 
But there was a profound impact in a 
variety of different undertakings. 

At that time the guidelines that 
they provided, for example, on fetal 
research were accepted. 

I do not know if the Senator from 
Missouri can remember a number of 
years ago where there was an absolute 
prohibition on any fetal research 
which passed the House 400 to 30, and 
came storming over here and there 
was a firestorm to pass it. We were 
able at that time to get the Protection 
of Human Subjects Panel to review 
the various guidelines. They promul- 
gated guidelines that were acceptable 
to the ethicists, the representatives of 
religious communities, and the scien- 
tific community. 

Now that issue should be under addi- 
tional review because there is enough 
new science that has been developed, 
that this kind of issue ought to be con- 
stantly reviewed, but that Human 
Subjects Panel was abolished. 

Luckily we recreated a panel a few 
years ago in the form of the Congres- 
sional Biomedical Ethics Board. Sena- 
tor Gore of Tennessee is the vice 
chairman of it. It is made up of House 
and Senate Members. 

Tragically the appointment of the 
committee of experts which is to work 
with the Board has been delayed for a 
2-year period because of disputes over 
whether individuals are going to be 
prolife or prochoice. Meanwhile, the 
fact is, we are faced with thousands of 
ethical issues and questions. 

This question of discontinuation of 
treatment is an important one and I 
think most of us can understand that 
any ethics panel, no matter how good, 
is going to have a difficult and chal- 
lenging time to come to grips with it. I 
would hope we would focus on this 
and many other kinds of issues. 

In our NIH authorization we author- 
ized five Centers of Biomedical Ethics 
in different regions of the country to 
consider ethical issues involving medi- 
cal research and treatment programs. 

So these issues and questions, as the 
Senator from Missouri has pointed 
out, are enormously complex and they 
are difficult. Not that we should not 
face them; but I would say, with all re- 
spect to the Senator from Colorado, it 
really does not belong on this particu- 
lar legislation. 

I commend him for his interest and 
concern about these matters. They are 
enormously complex and complicated. 

The Senator from Missouri gave 
some examples. This concept which is 
addressed in the amendment of the 
Senator from Colorado has primarily 
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been raised with individuals who are 
in a coma. 

In the course of our hearings on 
AIDS, we did not have any evidence or 
testimony that this issue was a prob- 
lem at any AIDS centers. Maybe it is. 
We have not heard it. But it is con- 
stantly posed to families and medical 
institutions all over this country. 

One simple example of the complex- 
ity of this issue is that some States, as 
the Senator knows, say that death 
occurs at the time that you are brain 
dead; other States say it is the time 
the heart stops. 

You may get all kinds of questions 
arising as to what is going to be done 
for individuals who may have AIDS. It 
just seems to me, Mr. President, that 
this issue is enormously important, 
but we have not dealt with medical 
procedures in this legislation. We deal 
with research, education, home health 
care, and protection of public health 
workers. We have not addressed this 
and, with all respect, this is not the 
place to address it. 

These are issues which I have been 
enormously interested in, and our 
Health Committee has been interested 
in. The Senator from Utah has been 
very much interested in. We have 
worked together in a nonpartisan way 
in the fashioning and shaping of the 
bioethics centers through the NIH re- 
authorization that are going to deal 
with many questions like this. 

But it just seems to me, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I think I know what the Senator 
is attempting to achieve, and I think I 
agree with him, but I don’t think this 
particular language accomplishes or 
achieves that particular outcome. 
Beyond that, I do not believe this type 
of issue ought to be placed on this par- 
ticular legislation. 

I know it has compelling aspects to 
it, but I find that in consideration of 
the individuals whose lives may be af- 
fected, they deserve a little more at- 
tention to this profound and signifi- 
cant question than the few minutes or 
half-hour or hour or even 2 that we 
are going to debate this measure on 
the floor of the U.S. Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. I cer- 
tainly associate myself with all the re- 
marks made by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Missouri. 

Mr. President, why this amendment 
on this bill? While those who suffer 
and die from AIDS have waited for 
years for us to move on the matter of 
AIDS policy, and having been made to 
wait in line for us to act while we have 
come to the assistance of every other 
cause within and without this country, 
now we are going to go try, in the 
course of a brief amendment, to re- 
solve the most complex of issues. 
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I am not in a position to put myself 
in the shoes of either the dying or 
those who tend to the dying. All I 
know is that for too long we have both 
denied funding and policies regarding 
AIDS and most particularly those who 
suffer and die from it. 

Now presented to this body at this 
moment with this amendment we 
plumb the depths of the very issues of 
life and death and expect to have it re- 
solved in the course of a few minutes 
on the Senate floor. 

I am not here to attribute motive to 
anybody who offers an amendment, 
but I certainly can go ahead and speak 
to the effect of this amendment. 

The distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts mentioned in his re- 
marks that this body and the House 
set up a Biomedical Ethics Board 
which in turn has the power to ap- 
point an advisory committee which in 
turn appoints an executive director to 
address matters exactly such as the 
one that has been posed by the distin- 
guished Senator from Colorado. 

I was the first chairman of the Bio- 
medical Ethics Board appointed by my 
colleagues in the House and Senate. 

My term lasted 1 year. Mr. Presi- 
dent, do you know what the result was 
of that 1 year? We could not even ap- 
point an advisory committee. And why 
could we not appoint an advisory 
board? Because an element of the Bio- 
medical Ethics Board insisted that a 
pro-life criteria be applied to every 
single candidate for the advisory com- 
mittee. 

I never asked the nominees what 
their position on this issue was. But 
this group was bound and determined 
that nobody was going to be accepted 
if they had a particular position on 
that matter, on that one matter. 

And so we could never function, and 
have not functioned through this day 
through the chairmanship of Senator 
GORE. 

I gather 2 years later we might final- 
ly act in appointing an advisory com- 
mittee, just as 2 years later we are late 
dealing with AIDS. 

I yield to my distinguished friend, 
the majority leader, the distinguished 
Senator from West Virginia, without 
losing my right to the floor subse- 
quent to whatever it is that he intends 
to propose. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Con- 
necticut for his courtesy in yielding. 


VISIT TO THE SENATE BY 
BRIAN MULRONEY, PRIME 
MINISTER OF CANADA 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, we read 
in the Scriptures that there is a friend 
that walketh closer than a brother. 
Today we have such a friend, the 
Prime Minister of our neighbor to the 
north, Canada. 
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There are no cannons on that 
border. It is an example that other 
countries of the world should try and 
should hope to emulate. These are our 
friends. We cross the borders and visit 
with friends and relatives. We have a 
great trade relationship. We fought 
wars together. 

So we are privileged today to have in 
this body the Prime Minister of 
Canada. He is a fellow parliamentari- 
an. We respect each other’s constitu- 
encies. We are all politicians. 

We would like to formally greet our 
friend and neighbor to the north. Iam 
happy to present to the Senate, Prime 
Minister Brian Mulroney, of Canada. 

(Applause, Senators rising.) 

RECESS 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, the Prime 
Minister has an appointment with the 
President of the United States at 12 
noon. I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate stand in recess for 3 min- 
1 so that our colleagues may greet 
him. 

There being no objection, the 
Senate, at 11:43 a.m., recessed until 
11:46 a.m.; whereupon, the Senate re- 
assembled, when called to order by the 
Presiding Officer [Mr. REID]. 


ACQUIRED IMMUNODEFICIENCY 
SYNDROME RESEARCH AND 
INFORMATION ACT 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Connecticut has the 
floor. The Senator from Connecticut is 
recognized. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, we 
are addressing the amendment of the 
distinguished Senator from Colorado 
and I am trying to articulate my rea- 
sons in opposition to it, which include 
all those enunciated by the distin- 
guished Senator from Missouri, and 
many more. But I asked the question 
as to why this particular imposition of 
philosophy on this particular bill? 

I will say one thing. The distin- 
guished Senator from Colorado is 
rather consistent in the way he views 
those with contagious diseases, for, 
indeed, if I am not mistaken, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Colorado also 
seeks to strip those who have conta- 
gious diseases from all rights under 
section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act. 
So now these persons are to be not 
only stripped of their civil rights pro- 
tections but also their feelings; what- 
ever those feelings be in the course of 
suffering or death, those are also to be 
denied them. 

I do not see how anybody can put 
themselves in that position. 

Our job here with this legislation is 
to address AIDS in terms of education, 
in terms of research, in terms of trying 
to alleviate the suffering. It is not to 
go ahead and make a very rocky and 
stony path steeper. 
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The Senator from Missouri is not 
only a great Senator but a theologian, 
a man of God. And I turn to him, as 
one who shares the same faith as one 
who has a brother who is also a minis- 
ter and, whose great uncle was the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Mr. Presi- 
dent, Senator DANFORTH and I could 
sequester ourselves for a year and 
start discussing these matters and 
even then arrive at certainly no defini- 
tive conclusion, with all the help of 
the world at our sides. These are the 
discussions, really, of decades, not of 
minutes and issues that should not be 
dealt with on amendments to a bill 
that tries to establish a modicum of 
policy as it relates to AIDS. 

Many organizations and health care 
groups have gone to great lengths to 
provide those who are dying from 
AIDS with a compassionate and digni- 
fied death. It is only recently we have 
even accepted the fact that death is 
something that should be addressed 
early on in our lives. It never was dis- 
cussed in my childhood. Now there are 
those that think, yes, it should be ad- 
dressed and we read more and more 
about that. 

We never heard of a hospice in this 
country up until a decade or so ago. I 
know my own sister, Mary Audrey, was 
the one to start the first hospice in 
Scottsdale, AZ. I know the first hos- 
pice itself was in New Haven, CT. Now 
the hospice movement is all over the 
United States as we have tried to 
remove death from the hospitals and 
to a different kind of setting. 

All of a sudden, yes, we have come to 
move away from the rather austere 
Middle Ages view of how death should 
occur and the suffering that should 
occur. 

I do not know all the answers, either 
religiously or in a secular fashion. I do 
not know the answer. But I do know 
this is not something that gets re- 
solved on the floor of the U.S. Senate 
in a few minutes. That I absolutely am 
sure of. 

How presumptuous to say that 
people are going around, looking for a 
way to deny life either to themselves 
or to another. So, if you vote against 
this amendment you are for providing 
funds to deny life? No, that is not the 
case. 

We all accept the fact in this Nation, 
as I said yesterday, that each life is 
precious. We accept that. And certain- 
ly no nation in the course of its laws 
has tried to give more meaning to that 
assumption than the United States of 
America. But I am not so sure of my 
morality or my religion that I am 
about ready to tell somebody else 
what they do at their moment of 
greatest fear and pain. Is there any- 
body in that position around here, 
except a few? Maybe the proposer of 
the amendment? I am not. 
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I do not mind facing up to political 
consequences. I am not so sure that I 
will be 100th as tough, when my time 
comes, in facing up to the realities of 
my demise. So I am unwilling to have 
anybody dictate to me the circum- 
stances of it. Whether I did right or 
wrong in the course of my demise is up 
to my maker; not to anybody on the 
Senate floor. And certainly there is 
nothing in S. 1220 that encourages a 
particular course of action except to 
try to help. Not end life. 

No, Mr. President, this is not just a 
little statement of principle. This is 
one man’s belief, and maybe that of a 
few others here. I respect the Senator 
from Colorado for it. He is far braver 
than I am. But as to making it policy 
by virtue of an amendment in a matter 
of minutes, to making it a policy of 
the Government of the United States 
of America—I am sorry about that. I 
think that we had better have a vote 
on the matter. 

I would hope that in voting people 
would understand that this does not 
reject that we should be thinking 
about these things or that we should 
be studying these things, but rather 
that such deliberations should go over 
a period of time and should be devoted 
solely to those questions, not as an an- 
cillary matter the development AIDS 
policy in this Nation. 

This is an outrageous amendment. It 
is not mischievous. It is outrageous. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. I hope that my 
friend from Connecticut will remain 
on the floor because it is evident to me 
from his observations that we have 
not had a meeting of minds about the 
effect of this amendment. Much of 
what he has said, really, is unrelated 
to this amendment. It may be a fair 
commentary, commentary which in 
part at least I would agree with, with 
respect to the desires of somebody at 
some time and some place. But it is 
not reflected in this amendment. 

I would like to address his concerns 
and some other issues that have been 
raised and then, so far as I am con- 
cerned, I am ready to go to a vote. 

Let me just recap, Mr. President, 
what this amendment does and what it 
is. This amendment does not address 
the broad-gauge questions of the right 
to die. It does not address broad-gauge 
questions of euthanasia. It does not 
suggest that we are going to resolve 
today or in this amendment questions 
which have troubled moral theolo- 
gians and philosophers for decades 
and centuries. It is a very, very nar- 
rowly drafted amendment which ad- 
dresses itself to the single issue of 
whether or not States may withdraw 
food and fluids from AIDS patients 
who have not explicitly requested that 
this be done. 

Let me make this point. If someone 
decides, as a matter of their own 
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choice, that for whatever reason or for 
no reason they wish to end their own 
life, that raises troubling questions. 

I am going to withhold my further 
observations, if I may a moment, until 
I have the attention of the Senator 
from Connecticut. 

Let me start again and I really, ear- 
nestly invite the attention of the Sen- 
ator. 

We may or may not agree on this 
amendment in the final analysis but 
the most significant point, it seemed 
to me, which the Senator made was 
this: That it would be wrong, in his 
opinion, for us to undertake an 
amendment which would dictate to 
people how they might determine the 
circumstances and conditions of their 
own death. He was upholding the 
right of people to make that decision 
for themselves. 

I was about to say this: That if a 
person, for a good reason or a bad 
reason or no reason or any reason de- 
cides that their life should be ended 
and decides to do that by any means 
including withholding food and fluids 
from themselves, such a decision 
would raise troubling moral and ethi- 
cal issues. But those issues are not in 
any degree addressed in this amend- 
ment. 

This amendment does not impose on 
anyone my standard or the Senate’s 
standard with respect to such a deci- 
sion. What it says is that in those cir- 
cumstances where a person is a patient 
in a hospital, and if that person has 
AIDS, that the hospital may not de- 
termine that it is time to withdraw 
food and fluids; that the hospital may 
not starve somebody to death. 

Mr. President, I note that the Sena- 
tor has arisen. Let me finish my point 
and then I would invite him to com- 
ment further because this is an impor- 
tant issue and it is not an issue that I 
am seeking to widen or inflame. It is 
an issue I am seeking to focus, and I 
believe that there will be quite a broad 
and deep consensus on this matter if it 
is appropriately understood. 

The point is that we are not talking 
about what someone may do voluntari- 
ly. I have my opinions about that. But 
I have deliberately refrained from ad- 
dressing that issue in this amendment. 

Mr. President, I want to discuss six 
points that have been raised in the 
last few minutes, with the understand- 
ing, first, of what the amendment 
does. It simply says a State wishing to 
qualify for funding under this bill may 
not have a practice which requires, en- 
courages, or permits a health-care fa- 
cility to deny nutrition or hydration to 
any eligible person—that is, an AIDS 
patient—who has been admitted to 
that health-care facility and who has 
not explicitly requested the withhold- 
ing of nutrition or hydration, if that 
denial would lead to the death of the 
patient, unless the administration of 
such nutrition would itself be detri- 
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mental or cause prolonged or severe 
pain. 

There are several essential elements 
here. First, it only is keyed to the re- 
ceipt of funds under this act; second, 
the amendment only addresses what 
happens in health-care facilities. If 
someone wishes to go home to quietly 
die, though that may have profound 
ethical ramifications, it is not in any 
way covered by this. I have known of 
cases of that and, honestly, that is the 
kind of thing which is deserving of 
much more thought and attention 
than I believe that we can give it 
today, though I think at some point it 
is a matter Senators will want to con- 
sider. 

Third, we are not talking here about 
heroic measures. We are not talking 
about the kind of issues that moral 
theologians, scholars and thinkers 
have agonized over for prolonged peri- 
ods of time. We are not talking about 
respirators. We are not talking about 
drugs. We are not talking about organ 
transplants. 

We are talking about only that 
which has been absolutely bedrock 
basic for thousands of years, and that 
is providing food and water to people 
who are patients, who are sick people, 
and even then if somebody for some 
reason is a patient in a hospital and 
says, “Leave me alone. Don’t give me 
anything,” even then this amendment 
does not address that. 

Mr. President, here are the issues 
that have been raised: First, that it is 
very difficult to draw distinctions be- 
tween ordinary and heroic means. I 
agree with that. That is why it is not 
addressed here. I am not asking for 
such a decision, but I do suggest this, 
Mr. President: That you do not have 
to know exactly where the line is be- 
tween ordinary and heroic to know 
which side of that line this issue is. It 
is as far over on the side of ordinary 
measures as anything could be. 

We are talking just about food and 
fluids. We are not even talking about 
aspirin. We are not talking about anti- 
biotics. We are not talking about peni- 
cillin. We are not talking about respi- 
rators, iron lungs, kidney transplant, 
dialysis, or anything like that. 

The second point. It has been point- 
ed out modern medical technology has 
the ability to keep people alive for 
prolonged periods of time. I address 
this concern gingerly because I think 
in many cases that turns out to be 
tragic, and I do not think I know 
enough to really talk about and cer- 
tainly to offer an amendment on cases 
of that kind. 

I just want to note that issue is not 
addressed in this amendment either. 

Third, we have been told this 
amendment is not timely because of 
the great difficulty of appointing an 
expert panel to consider these broad- 
gauged ethical issues. Mr. President, 
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that is exactly why this minimal pro- 
life, antieuthanasia amendment is 
timely. It seems to me the very diffi- 
culty of convening a panel of experts 
to consider the broadest questions jus- 
tifies prompt action on what is just a 
very basic point which really expresses 
that which has been the agreed-upon 
belief, the consensus of humane and 
thoughtful people I think all through 
history. 

There certainly have been cases 
where patients have been starved to 
death, I guess, all through time, but 
that has never been held up, to my 
knowledge, until very recently as a 
humane, or worthy, meritorious, or de- 
sirable procedure. It has only been in 
the very recent past that people have 
come forward and said, “Yes, that’s 
the right thing to do.” 

The consensus has also centered 
around the Hippocratic Oath. The 
consensus has always been a presump- 
tion in favor of life. There have been 
cases where someone said, “No, I do 
not want to live any longer, pull the 
plug out,” or where someone has 
taken means, ordinary or extraordi- 
nary, to end their own life. 

We are not even addressing that 
issue. We are just saying in view of the 
fact there is an increasingly permissive 
resort to the involuntary withholding 
of food and fluids, that we better do 
something about it. 

One of the notes I made of a previ- 
ous speaker is that somebody thinks it 
would be presumptuous to say that 
people are looking for ways to deny 
other people life. 

Mr. President, I do say that. I do not 
think it is presumptuous of me to do 
so. I do not assert it idly or as a matter 
of speculation. I assert it based upon 
published accounts of many such 
cases. 

I am not going to put dozens of such 
cases into the Recorp, but I ask unani- 
mous consent to put a report of April 
11, this month, from the Los Angeles 
Times on this matter in the RECORD 
for the benefit of those who may 
follow this procedure. 

I also ask unanimous consent to put 
into the Record an article of April 15, 
this month, 10 days ago, from the 
Washington Times under the head- 
line, “Soldier Can See, Hear but Eu- 
thanasia is Sought.” And then an arti- 
cle from the Los Angeles Times, 
“Judge Acts to Let Comatose Woman 
Die.” Also, a news release which sets 
forth the facts of a case in New Jersey 
under the caption, “New Jersey Su- 
preme Court Opens Door to Wholesale 
Involuntary Starvation of Patients.” 

There being no objection, the arti- 
cles were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
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[From the Los Angeles Times, Apr. 1, 1988] 


AIDS Crisis PUSHES EUTHANASIA INITIATIVE 
Towarp BALLOT 


(By Allan Parachini) 


San Francrisco.—California Assembly 
Speaker Willie Brown predicts that an initi- 
ative to legalize euthanasia will qualify for 
the ballot in November and be passed by 
voters, even though he believes the prospect 
of such a referendum is the mark of a politi- 
cal process gone crazy.“ 

An ethicist opposed to legalizing euthana- 
sia calls the launching into formal delibera- 
tion on legalizing mercy killing an ethically 
dangerous and premature endeavor, yet 
adds there appears little doubt that the 
debate is beginning in earnest. 

“The questions we are addressing now [in 
California],” USC law professor Alexander 
Capron, director of a presidential biomedi- 
cal ethics commission, said, “are questions 
we are going to all face. [People want] the 
ultimate magic bullet.” 

The observations by Brown and Capron, 
at a biennial conference of the World Feder- 
ation of Right-to-Die Societies over the 
weekend, appear to indicate that a wrench- 
ing debate over the issue of legalized mercy 
killing is now moving from the theoretical 
to the practical. 

To their voices were added the comments 
of Dr. George Lundberg, editor of the Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Assn., who said 
he believes euthanasia has emerged as an 
issue that may play a dominant role in con- 
sideration of medicine and ethics for the 
rest of the century. 

Lundberg, an ardent euthanasia opponent, 
flatly predicted in an editorial published 
last Friday that Californians would vote on 
legalizing euthanasia in November. 

But backers of the referendum here said 
they are still lacking 200,000 signatures to 
qualify for the ballot. 

Sponsors of the Human and Dignified 
Death Act, as the initiative is called, said 
they have slightly more than 200,000 signa- 
ture with less than a month remaining in 
their drive. Though momentum has begun 
to build in the Bay Area, San Diego, River- 
side and Palm Springs, they added, the peti- 
tion campaign is falling far short of its mark 
in the Los Angeles area. 

While many factors influence what a cross 
section of experts perceive as a developing 
trend toward serious consideration of eutha- 
nasia in America, many observers said the 
situation may be powerfully influenced by 
the AIDS crisis. 

Capron and Robert Risley, the Los Ange- 
les attorney who organized the ballot initia- 
tive drive, both said the desperation of 
AIDS patients is focusing attention on eu- 
thanasia as an increasingly attractive solu- 
tion to terminal suffering. 

Dr. Stephen Yarnell, a San Francisco psy- 
chiatrist who has AIDS and was brought to 
his address at the convention here in a 
wheelchair, observed offhandedly that if 
the ballot initiative had already passed, “I 
think I would have been seriously discussing 
with my physician whether to wrap it up.” 

Yarnell said he keeps an overdose of pills 
at his home and that he seriously consid- 
ered suicide one day a couple of weeks ago. 
But he realized he couldn't bring it off be- 
cause “I couldn't even hold down a sip of 
water.” 

“I began to appreciate.” Yarnell said in a 
thin, weak voice, “the notion of people who 
shoot themselves in the head.” 

Yarnell appealed to the 400 delegates at 
the international convention for the legal- 
ization of euthanasia. 
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A New York researcher who did a study of 
the increase in suicide risk among AIDS pa- 
tients warned against using the hopeless- 
ness and suffering aspects of AIDS as an 
excuse to enact legal procedures under 
which patients could be killed. 

Dr. Peter Marzuk found in a study of sui- 
cides in New York City that the suicide rate 
of AIDS patients was 66 times higher than 
that of the general population. 

In a telephone interview, Marzuk said the 
growing link between AIDS and euthanasia 
“is no surprise.” 

“It's hard to predict whether AIDS will 
force the issue [that will make us] drift 
toward policies of euthanasia,” he said. “I 
would hope we wouldn’t but it may well 
force the issue. We have not been confront- 
ed with such a terrible disease like AIDS 
that produces such emaciation, disfigure- 
ment and pain so rapidly.” 

In his keynote address at the conference, 
which ended Saturday. Brown said the eu- 
thanasia debate typifies a type of issue that 
politicians are generally inclined to avoid 
because “of the impact on the survivability 
of those who would have had to vote for it.” 

But he said the idea of introducing a ref- 
erendum to legalize euthanasia disturbs him 
even more. “I would prefer to see it in the 
halls of the Legislature,” Brown said, 
adding that because no one in the Assembly 
or the Senate was likely to introduce such a 
measure, “my guess is the initiative in Cali- 
fornia will qualify and I suspect that it will 
pass.” 

However, he characterized as “crazy” the 
situation in which the general electorate 
would make a decision on such an emotion- 
ally charged issue based on such compara- 
tively limited debate. 

The medical journal that carried Lund- 
berg's observations about the crossroads 
nature of the euthanasia debate also includ- 
ed two commentary articles and five pages 
of letters to the editor focusing on the con- 
troversy sparked by the publication in Janu- 
ary of an anonymous essay by a doctor who 
claimed he or she killed a dying 20-year-old 
cancer patient with an overdose of mor- 
phine. 

The essay, titled It's Over, Debbie,” pre- 
cipitated an international protest. Lundberg 
was subsequently served with a subpoena by 
a Chicago prosecutor demanding that he 
reveal the author's identity, but a judge 
threw the subpoena out and Cook County 
States Atty. Richard M. Daley has not an- 
nounced whether he intends to pursue the 
matter further. 

Lundberg and Capron agreed that the 
emergence of euthanasia as a serious politi- 
cal issue in California may have the effect 
of changing the geographic focus on the 
international controversy. 

Until now, the Netherlands has been the 
main focus of euthanasia activism because 
doctors there have long been permitted to 
perform euthanasia if they can satisfy pros- 
ecutors that they have met a complex series 
of preconditions. 

Euthanasia remains technically illegal in 
the Netherlands but prosecutions are rare 
and the Dutch parliament is expected to 
vote sometime this year on two pending pro- 
posals that would bring about outright le- 
galization. 
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[From the Washington Post, Apr. 15, 1988] 


SOLDIER Can SEE, HEAR, BUT EUTHANASIA 
SOUGHT 


(By Joyce Price) 


Army Sgt. Arnold P. Shumosic lies gravely 
injured in a Veterans Administration hospi- 
tal near Wilmington, Del. He is apparently 
unaware that he is the central figure in a 
legal case that could extend the uncertain 
frontiers of euthanasia, or mercy killing. 

The 23-year-old soldier suffered massive 
head injuries in an auto accident near Fort 
Bragg, N.C., several months ago, and is 
being kept alive by tubes that supply food 
and water. 

His parents, with support from the VA 
want the tubes removed. Antieuthanasia ac- 
tivists, with support from the State of Dela- 
ware, are fighting the proposed cutoff of 
nourishment, which would obviously starve 
him to death. 

Although Sgt. Shumosic is not comatose— 
he can see, hear, and feel—there has appar- 
ently been no attempt by medical personnel 
to determine his wishes in the life-or-death 
matter. 

His parents, Thomas and Frances Shumo- 
sic of Newark, Del., will ask a judge today to 
approve removal of the tubes that keep 
their son alive. 

“The parents claim their son would want 
this done, and they say they have evidence 
to show this,” Michael F. Foster, Delaware 
state solicitor, said in an interview this 
week. 

In court cases of recent years, irreversibly 
comatose patients have been taken off life- 
support systems at their legal guardians’ re- 
quest, and terminally ill patients able to 
communicate their desires have been al- 
lowed to die. Three years ago, an Army offi- 
cer's widow, Martha A. Tune of Falls 
Church, obtained a court order and was 
taken off a respirator at Walter Reed Army 
Medical Center; she died five hours later. 

Sgt. Shumosic's circumstances do not fit 
the precedents, however. 

“We feel this is a very serious matter for 
the federal government, which has jurisdic- 
tion in this case since the patient is hospi- 
talized on federal property,” said Mr. 
Foster. “It’s as if no one on the federal side 
is impressed that this patient will starve to 
death if his parents are allowed to do what 
they want to do.” 

Madeleine Appleby of Shepherdstown, W. 
Va., founder of Citizens United Resisting 
Euthanasia (CURE), agreed. “This will be a 
precedent-setting case, if the U.S. Govern- 
ment allows a soldier to starve to death in 
one of its hospital beds. It’s an honor for a 
soldier to die on the battlefield. But for a 
government to let a soldier die in a hospital 
bed is a disgrace.” 

Mrs. Appleby, who has cared for her co- 
matose husband, Earl, for seven years, has 
written Sgt. Shumosic’s parents, urging 
them to reconsider their position. 

“Their son was injured only eight months 
ago,” Mrs. Appleby said. “I sent the Shumo- 
sics a newspaper clipping about someone 
who came out of a coma after six years. 
They say Sgt. Shumosic is not even coma- 
tose. Who knows what progress he might 
make over time? 

If he is allowed to die, it will not just be 
government-sanctioned euthanasia, but gov- 
ernment-executed euthanasia,” said Mrs. 
Appleby. 

Mr. Foster said he received a phone call 
about the Shumosic case last week from an 
aide to Sen. Jesse Helms. “The caller said 
Sen. Helms questioned how the government 
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could allow this to happen in a federal hos- 
pital,” 

Susan Ament, attorney for Thomas and 
Frances Shumosic, said Wednesday through 
a secretary that she had no comment. The 
Shumosics could not be reached. 

Ray McConemy, a government attorney 
representing the Ellsmere VA Hospital, con- 
firmed that Sgt. Shumosic is conscious, but 
declined to discuss his medical condition 
further, citing provisions of the Privacy Act. 

“The VA's policy in cases like this one is 
to follow the wishes of a patient,” he said. 
“If a patient is unable to express his wishes, 
then it’s the VA's policy to follow the de- 
sires of the patient's next-of-kin or his duty- 
appointed representatives, if their desires 
are in accordance with good medical prac- 
tices.” 

A Delaware court has designated Sgt. 
Shumosic’s parents as his legal guardians. 
Asked if removing the feeding tubes would 
be good medical practice, Mr. McConemy 
said, “At the moment, yes.“ 

Mr. Foster said Sgt. Shumosic suffered 
“extreme injuries” in the auto accident and 
underwent surgery in which part of his 
brain was removed. ‘Presumably, the doc- 
tors thought he wouldn't live, because they 
removed the bone structure over his brain 
but did not replace it,” he said. 

Some months later, Sgt. Shumosic was 
transferred from that hospital to Ellsmere, 
closer to his parents. “About a month ago, 
his parents filed their papers in the Dela- 
ware Court of Chancery,” Mr. Foster said. 
“Although Sgt. Shumosic is in a federal hos- 
pital, the papers were filed in a Delaware 
state court, because the parents—his legal 
guardians—are Delawarians.“ 

Mr. Foster, who is in the Delaware attor- 
ney general’s office, said he received copies 
of the court papers with an attached affida- 
vit from a physician at Ellsmere. 

“The doctor, who was not even a neurolo- 
gist or neurosurgeon, wrote on the affida- 
vit, ‘The kid is going to die, just as you and I 
are going to die. Mr. Foster said. 

The doctor, he said, provided no specific 
information about the patient’s condition. 
“Frankly, I was not impressed,” the solicitor 
said. 

Chancellor William Allen, who will hear 
the Shumosics’ petition today, has ruled 
that the state attorney general's office 
cannot be a party to the case. 

“But he allowed us to remain in the case 
as a friend of the court,” Mr. Foster said. 
“We agreed to stay in the case in that ca- 
pacity, and have been gathering informa- 
tion so the court will be given a fair picture 
of Sgt. Shumosic’s status.” 

He said medical information he has ob- 
tained includes a written statement from a 
neurosurgeon at the Ellsmere hospital. The 
surgeon attested to the patient’s conscious- 
ness, arm movement, vision, hearing, tactile 
sensation and ability to recognize that 
people are in the room. 

Mr. Foster said he had also received an 
oral report from an Ellsmere neurologist 
who discussed the possibility that Sgt. Shu- 
mosic might someday communicate through 
typing. 

Nancy Kelsh and her daughter, Karina, 
22, visited Sgt. Shumosic several times last 
month and said it would be wrong to let him 
die. “When I went to see him, he was fully 
awake,” Mrs. Kelsh said. “He followed me 
with his eyes when I came into his room. 
And when another person came in, he 
looked right at him.” 

Katrina Kelsh, who went to school with 
Sgt. Shumosic, said, “I was talking to him 
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and I asked him once to squeeze my hand if 
he understood what I was saying. He slowly 
squeezed my hand.” 

Mrs. Kelsh, who is Delaware coordinator 
of CURE, said, “Keeping people on heart 
machines or respirators might be considered 
extraordinary means to keep them alive. 
But I feel you are obligated to provide 
people with food and water, as long as they 
are alive to take them.” 

Dr. Russell Patterson vice-chairman of 
the American Medical Association’s Council 
on Ethical and Judicial Affairs, said the 
AMA does not believe it’s inappropriate to 
withdraw food and water from a patient in 
an irreversible coma, but has not taken a po- 
sition on impaired patients who are not co- 
matose. 

“We are against any active euthahasia,” 
he said. “But there seems to be quite a big 
step between not giving patients nutrition 
and actively killing them.” 


[From the Los Angeles Times, Sept. 19, 
19861 
JUDGE Acts ro LET COMATOSE WOMAN DIE 
(By Kim Murphy) 

An elderly woman who has been uncon- 
scious in a nursing home for more than 
seven years can be allowed to starve to 
death at the request of her family, despite 
her doctor’s objections a Superior Court 
Judge said Thursday. 

But Judge Warren Deering said he would 
not issue an order to remove the feeding 
tube that is 77-year-old Avis Flott's last hold 
on life until doctors, family members and 
state licensing officials submit a proposal 
for carrying out his order. 

“I do not believe it’s sufficient to issue an 
order and then leave the facility and the 
doctors to guess about who is to do it and 
how it’s to be done and what kind of treat- 
ment the patient should be given pending 
her demise,” said Deering, responding in 
part to the nursing home medical staff's re- 
luctance to end the life of a patient they 
have cared for since 1979. 

Flott was left comatose by a 1979 automo- 
bile accident and since has been kept alive 
at the El Monte Golden Age Convalescent 
Hospital, fed a 1,200-calorie-a-day liquid diet 
through a tube into her stomach. 


SHE'D HAVE BEEN HORRIFIED 


It is life her two daughters say their 
mother never would have wanted to live. 
They say she had told them repeatedly over 
the years that she did not want to be kept 
alive on machines” or by any artifical 
means. 

“Had she known that what is currently oc- 
curring was possible, she would have been 
horrified,” Flott's daughter, Vivian McMa- 
hon of West Covina, told the court. 

But Flott’s doctor and nursing home offi- 
cials, citing concerns over state licensing re- 
quirements and longstanding policies 
against allowing patients who are not on 
any other life-support equipment to starve, 
refused to disconnect the tube when McMa- 
hon first requested it in April. 

“Since you have in a nursing home ap- 
proximately 20 to 30% of the patients who 
don’t have any quality of life, cannot make 
any decisions, any family could make simi- 
lar requests for other reasons than Mrs. 
Flott’s family made,” including financial 
reasons. Flott's doctor, Kurt Gunther, said 
in court documents. 

The case was further complicated in Gun- 
ther’s view by the fact that Flott's husband, 
who visited his wife daily before his death 
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in April, never expressed a wish to end her 
life. 

In fact, Gunther said, Flott's husband had 
regularly told him to “do whatever I could” 
for the comatose woman. 

McMahon and her sister, Florence 
DuBois, said they waited until after their 
father’s death to raise the issue of their 
mother’s treatment because their father, 
who had suffered a heart attack, seemed to 
be comforted by his daily visits. 

“He was in ill health. But yet, knowing 
that mother was still alive kept him going. 
He'd get up and get dressed and go see 
mother,” McMahon said in an interview. 

But toward the end, their father seemed 
to change his mind, DuBois added. He said 
if anything happened to him, he'd take 
Mother with him if he possibly could.” 

The case also is clouded legally by the fact 
that Flott is in a nursing home, rather than 
a hospital. 

California courts have established in 
recent years that hospital patients have the 
right to refuse medical treatment, most re- 
cently in the case of Elizabeth Bouvia, a 
quadriplegic who won removal of a similar 
feeding tube. 

But there are no clear guidelines on how 
nursing homes licensed by the state must 
deal with patients who may be too ill to ex- 
press their own wishes, said Kenneth Stern, 
who is representing the Golden Age Home. 

A California nursing home which five 
years ago removed a nasogastric feeding 
tube on the order of a physician who had 
treated the patient for nearly 20 years—and 
clearly knew his wishes—was cited by the 
state for “patient abuse” and threatened 
with a $5,000 fine. The citation was lifted 
only after the tube was replaced. 

Temporary state guidelines now in effect 
suggest that “artificial feeding“ can be dis- 
continued in some instances when a patient 
is in an irreversible coma. But artificial 
feeding in that instance is defined as intra- 
venous feeding, and the guidelines do not 
speak to a patient who is fed through a 
tube. 

New JERSEY SUPREME COURT OPENS Door TO 

WHOLESALE INVOLUNTARY STARVATION OF 

PATIENTS 


WASHINGTON, DC.—The National Right to 
Life Committee (NRLC) has charged the 
Supreme Court of New Jersey with advanc- 
ing the agenda of euthanasia groups by 
ruling in favor of allowing death by starva- 
tion of patients diagnosed as being in a per- 
sistent vegetative state or permanently co- 
matose, even if they had never stated a 
desire to be denied food or water. 

In two recent decisions, Jobes v. Lincoln 
Park Nursing Home and Matter of Hilda 
Peter, the New Jersey high court held not 
only that food and water may be removed 
by orders from authorized third parties, but 
also that, in the case of Jobes, the nursing 
home may “not refuse to participate” in 
their withdrawal. 

NRLC General Counsel James Bopp, Jr. 
explained that the June 24th decisions held 
that any number of people—not just close 
family members“ may make the fatal deci- 
sion of starving a patient, including 
“friends.” ‘‘Worse yet.“ Bopp added, “the 
Court said that such decisions need not be 
reviewed by the judicial system, provided 
there is no disagreement between the 
decisionmaker(s) and the medical staff.” 

“Neither Nancy Jobes nor Hilda Peter is 
terminally ill.“ Bopp added. Moreover,.“ he 
emphasized, Mrs. Jobes is only 31-years-old 
and while Ms. Peter is older, there was no 
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reason to expect that either would die 
within a year, or even within the foreseea- 
ble future—until these decisions came 
down.” 

David N. O’Steen, PH.D., NRLC Executive 
Director, noted “Contrary to many news ac- 
counts these cases have less to do with a 
‘right to die’ than with extending a ‘right to 
kill’ to third parties.“ O’Steen emphasized 
that neither woman had ever expressed a 
desire to be starved or dehydrated to death. 

Both Bopp and O’Steen observed that the 
phrase “persistent vegetative state“ is very 
misleading to the general public. “According 
to the nursing home,” O'Steen said, “Mrs. 
Jobes responds to touch and sound stimuli, 
follows people with her eyes, breathes on 
her own and has a good cough reflex.” 

“These decisions,” said Bopp. dramatical- 
ly show the need for legislation to protect 
patients’ rights to food, water and beneficial 
medical treatment. If we don't act soon,” he 
warned, “the courts will be so embolden by 
legislative aquiescence, they will preclude 
the passage of such legislation.” 

The NRLC is the nation's major pro-life 
organization representing the fifty state 
and 2,500 local pro-life groups. 

(Mr. SHELBY assumed the chair.) 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, 
the matters which I have just put in 
the Recorp are in addition to the sev- 
eral court cases which I mentioned in 
my opening remarks which are pre- 
cisely on point. So it is not presumptu- 
ous to say this is happening. It is, I 
think, a well-established fact that, 
indeed, persons are seeking to impose 
involuntarily this severe treatment on 
persons who are helpless to prevent it. 

That is the distinction I really beg of 
you to understand. Though we might 
disagree with them on a moral level, 
we are not talking about cases where 
someone chooses to die. That is a sepa- 
rate issue, and on a separate occasion I 
may well have something to say about 
that, but I am not talking about it 
today. 

I am talking about a case where 
somebody did not say, ‘‘Leave me 
alone,“ where somebody did not say, 
“Withdraw the food and fluids,” but 
where some other person seeks to 
make that decision for them. 

The fourth issue that has been 
raised is that this is the wrong bill. It 
may be a good idea, may be a good 
policy, but this is the wrong bill or, as 
one of the Senators asked, why this 

ill? 

Mr. President, I will tell you why 
this bill, and I will tell you why this is 
the right bill because this is a bill 
about AIDS, and this is an amendment 
about AIDS. This amendment does 
not speak to what happens if some- 
body has cancer. This amendment 
does not say anything about the broad 
questions philosophically or medically. 
It says only what we do with AIDS pa- 
tients. It is an amendment which is 
crafted to be not only germane in the 
sense of parliamentary procedures, but 
intellectually germane to this bill. 

This is the right place for this 
amendment. It is hard to imagine a 
better place to put an amendment be- 
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cause it is on point. I could have craft- 
ed this amendment to make a broad 
statement about life generally. I did 
not do that. I could have crafted this 
amendment to deal with the whole 
wide spectrum of issues which are of 
concern and in my heart. I did not do 
that. 

This is an amendment that says only 
with respect to AIDS patients in medi- 
cal care facilities that they may not be 
denied involuntary fluids and food. 

Mr. President, again I earnestly ask 
the attention of the Senator from 
Connecticut because he completely 
misunderstands in this respect my in- 
tention and the purpose of this 
amendment. 

I believe that he thinks in some way 
this amendment denies rights to per- 
sons who are afflicted with AIDS; spe- 
cifically, the right to determine the 
manner and time of their own death. 
It does not do that. It may well be jus- 
tified to do so, and there are normal 
reasons why it might be, but, Mr. 
President, that is not in this amend- 
ment. 

On the contrary, this amendment 
vigorously protects the rights of AIDS 
victims. It says that except in those 
circumstances where the patient, the 
victim specifies to the contrary that 
the hospital may not withdraw food 
and fluids. 

Mr. DANFORTH. Can I ask the Sen- 
ator for a clarifying comment in that 
regard? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. I will be happy 
to clarify. 

By the way, before the Senator 
poses that question, while he is here 
on his feet, may I just say I thought 
the observations that the Senator 
made earlier were extraordlinarily 
thoughtful, and I deeply appreciate 
them. 

The points he made I think speak to 
the concerns of anybody who has 
really gotten beyond a very superficial 
examination of this topic. I thank him 
for doing so. 

Mr. DANFORTH. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

Let me ask the Senator from Colora- 
do about a hypothetical situation. Let 
us suppose that this amendment were 
the law and an AIDS patient was very 
seriously ill and went to the hospital 
because it was just impossible for the 
person to care for himself. Let us sup- 
pose that this person had executed a 
so-called living will, and the will was 
not specific in any way; it just said in 
effect if the time comes when I am no 
longer able to function and I am in 
pain, my desire is to be allowed to just 
die. And the person falls into a coma, 
is able to breathe, does not have to be 
on a respirator and does not have any 
disease that has to be treated with 
antibiotics but is being kept going on 
tubes. 
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I take it this amendment would pre- 
clude that person from being detached 
from the intravenous feeding and 
would require that person to be kept 
alive by nutrition and hydration pro- 
vided intravenously? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, I 
am loath to engage in the kind of spec- 
ulation the Senator raises for a couple 
reasons, though I am going to respond 
very directly to his question. First, I 
am loath to do it because for any Sen- 
ator to engage in the practice of curb- 
stone law is a little risky particularly if 
one is not a lawyer. I am not a lawyer. 
Also, because I would not want to 
leave any court that might read the 
Recorp of this proceeding with the 
notion that somehow what Senators 
say on the floor represents the intent 
of the Senate. I think that is one of 
the great fictions of our time. It has in 
fact been cited in some cases that I am 
familiar with as a fiction. Some Sena- 
tors or a group of Senators come down 
and then insert a bunch of stuff in the 
Record. Nobody else knows it is in 
there. At this moment there are five 
Senators on the floor, so this discus- 
sion appears and the other 95 are 
somehow bound by it. 

I think a thoughtful judge would 
not take very seriously that kind of 
stuff, and the resulting fiction is when 
somebody comes down and files a com- 
mittee report and that supposedly rep- 
resents legislative intent. 

In fact, to disgress for a brief period 
from the question, I once made it my 
business to come to the floor when a 
lengthy committee report had been 
submitted by the chairman of the 
committee to ask him if he had actual- 
ly written the report which had been 
submitted under his name. Of course, 
he admitted that he had not. Then I 
said, well, had he read the report. And 
he admitted that he had not. I said, 
“Well, do you know of any Senator 
who has read the report?” And he ad- 
mitted that he did not offhand know 
of it. I finally asked, “Do you know of 
any person, living or dead, who has 
read this report?” 

So I think there is great danger in 
trying to fine tune what some future 
court might say, if that is the point of 
the Senator’s question. 

Mr. DANFORTH. No, it is not at all. 
My point is just to get to what the in- 
tention of the Senator is in offering 
the amendment. Again, you have the 
situation where a patient really does 
not have the freedom to leave the hos- 
pital because there is no possibility of 
any kind of care or treatment in the 
home. The patient has executed the 
so-called living will stating quite clear- 
ly that it is his desire to be allowed to 
die. He then falls into a coma. He has 
not given explicit instructions, under 
the terms of this amendment, to be de- 
tached from nutrition and hydration. 
My understanding of this amendment 
is that the hospital then would have 
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no choice and would just have to keep 
the person going. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, I 
think the answer to the question from 
the Senator from Missouri is quite 
simple. It would depend upon at least 
three factors. First, the terms of the 
living will itself. It is my opinion that 
a fairly small number, but a growing 
number, of people have these so-called 
living wills. I think it is quite rare, 
however—I have done a little research 
on this, not extensive research, but I 
think it is quite rare that such a will 
would speak to the question of food 
and fluids. Ordinarily, those so-called 
living wills are about respirators and 
that kind of thing. 

Mr. DANFORTH. My understanding 
is that they are very general and that 
they do not go to any particular medi- 
cal procedure. They do not talk about 
respirators; they do not talk about in- 
travenous feeding. They just say if the 
time comes, my instructions are to be 
allowed to die. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Exactly so. But 
I think that the first answer to the 
question is that it would depend upon 
the terms of the living will itself. 
Second, I think it would depend upon 
the terms of the admission to the hos- 
pital. It is a little hard, however, for 
me to imagine the motive of a person 
who thought themselves to be dying 
who did not desire my treatment but 
in fact desired to starve to death or 
thirst to death. Checking into a hospi- 
tal is conceivable, but it is a little hard 
to imagine. It is more easy to suppose 
that a person might check themselves 
into a hospital and subsequently 
become disconsolate and having per- 
haps sought hospitalization with one 
hope and expectation changed their 
mind while hospitalized. 

At that point, if they had checked 
themselves in and put themselves in 
the care of a hospital with a view 
toward either recovery or, perhaps 
more realistically, a view toward, at 
least having their last days comforted, 
and then changed their mind, I think 
the hospital would go governed by this 
amendment unless at some point the 
person said, having first sought help, 
“No, I have changed my mind; I do not 
want help.” 

Now, is it possible that somehow 
that intention would not get communi- 
cated? Of course, it is. It seems to me, 
consistent with what others have al- 
ready said, that we must be willing to 
be bound at least by the desires of the 
person. If there has been no expres- 
sion by the person most affected; that 
is, the patient, that they wish to have 
the food and fluids withdrawn, it 
seems to me extraordinarily presump- 
tuous for the hospital or others, the 
doctor, or whatever, to decide absent 
such an expression to withdraw the 
food and fluids. 

Without knowing how many living 
wills there are, by definition people 
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who would resort to that are the kind 
of thoughtful people who will now 
take into account public policy as it 
evolves. And so my assumption is that 
people may wish to make a conscious 
decision about this matter. 

I also want to say this to my friend 
from Missouri. I do not think that this 
amendment is a very sweeping one. I 
think it is narrowly drafted, deliber- 
ately so, and that the broader issue to 
what right people may have in, say, a 
public hospital to take their own life 
or to refuse treatment is something 
which is going to be under debate and 
discussion and may be the subject of 
another amendment on another occa- 
sion, but it is not addressed here. 

Mr. DANFORTH. Let me say that I 
think the broad question is the inter- 
esting one. I think that the broad 
question of whether a person is to be 
allowed to die is a very interesting 
question and an increasingly common 


question. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Increasingly 
common. 

Mr. DANFORTH. Increasingly 
common. 


Mr. ARMSTRONG. I think that is 
right. Buthanasia and related ques- 
tions are being discussed more and 
more often in public forums, are more 
and more the subject of lawsuits, are 
appearing in various journals of opin- 
ion, medical journals but a lot of 
policy journals as well. So it is an issue 
which is coming into prominence. 

I do not think it suggests, however, 
that we ought to rush to broad deci- 
sions. My amendment seeks only in a 
very narrowly circumscribed way to 
sustain that which has been the tradi- 
tion for thousands of years. As I said, I 
could have gone a long way beyond it 
but deliberately did not choose to do 
so because I wanted to raise this issue 
in a manner which would be calculated 
to be well within the consensus, not at 
the margin of the consensus but well 
within what I believe to be the consen- 
sus which is unless, certainly unless 
the patient asks to the contrary, no 
hospital should deny food and fluids 
to somebody. Honestly, if we were to 
learn this morning, because it was in 
the morning paper, because it was 
being done to persons in a foreign 
country, people were being withdrawn, 
that they were being denied food and 
fluid, that they are being starved to 
death or even down at the pound the 
animals were being starved to death, 
we would not tolerate it. As I said ear- 
lier, if law enforcement authorities 
were imposing this kind of abuse on 
prisoners, any court in 5 seconds 
would say that was cruel and unusual 
punishment. 

I am just saying that since it is be- 
coming an increasingly common phe- 
nomenon, being reported in the press, 
and appearing in our courts that at 
least we ought to draw the line in 
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favor of the minimum standard of 
doing what for thousands of years 
people have done, which is provide 
food and water. 

Mr. DANFORTH. First, when the 
Senator from Colorado first offered 
his amendment, my initial comments 
were to express my appreciation for 
doing that. I have long felt that this 
issue of what is required of us in keep- 
ing somebody alive is an absolutely es- 
sential question, and one that deserves 
a lot of attention. 

So I repeat. I think the Senator has 
provided a real service. My hope is 
that there would be some forum to 
consider just this question in a very 
thoughtful way, and to bring before 
that forum theologians, ethicists, all 
kinds of people who really have 
thought it out. 

I think that the thrust of the Sena- 
tor’s amendment is to deny some 
people that choice. I think that is the 
practical effect because of the hypo- 
thetical that I put earlier; that is, a 
person who has said by a living will or 
by even an oral statement, look, do not 
keep me alive. That person falls into a 
coma, and then the question is well, do 
we keep the person alive or not? 

It is my understanding—and I do not 
know anything about medicine—that 
in fact one of the ways of executing 
the desire of the patient is to remove 
the intravenous devices. Another way 
is to disconnect the respirator. Both I 
would say are about the same it seems 
to me, while food and water are cer- 
tainly basic to survival. So I do not 
know that I can make that kind of a 
distinction between a respirator and 
this. 

I think the thrust of it is to say that 
in these cases the patient is going to 
be denied the right to make that 
choice. Maybe that is what we want to 
do. I do now know. 

The Senator shakes his head. He in- 
dicates that it is not. My hope would 
be, and my urging to the Senator from 
Colorado is that we could somehow 
put this issue into a broader context, 
and in some form where it could be 
considered in connection with the best 
advice we could find. I honestly do not 
believe that this is a question that 
should be resolved on a piecemeal 
basis. I certainly do not think it is the 
kind of question that should be re- 
solved simply by a floor amendment 
despite the fact that again I think the 
Senator has done a service by provid- 
ing an opportunity to debate the issue 
on the floor today. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, 
that is fair enough. That is a reasona- 
ble conclusion for the Senator to come 
to. But I do not think it is a reasonable 
conclusion to state that someone who 
wished, as he puts it, to be left alone 
to die would somehow be imposed 
upon. 

I just want to read again what the 
amendment itself says. The amend- 
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ment says. In part, no State—this is in 
part, Mr. President—or local govern- 
ment entity shall be eligible to receive 
any funds, administered under this act 
or an amendment made by this act if 
such entity has any law, policy, or 
practice that requires, encourages or 
permits any health care facility within 
the State to deny nutrition or hydra- 
tion to any eligible individual. 

I am going to skip for the sake of 
clarity; if that denial would lead to the 
death of the patient, unless the ad- 
ministration of such nutrition and hy- 
dration would be detrimental to the 
health of the patient or would un- 
avoidably and of itself cause severe, 
practical, or long-lasting pain to the 
patient. 

The point is this: Even absent the 
explicit request, there is an overriding 
request, then, in that case, under 
those very unusual circumstances—it 
is hard to imagine such circumstance— 
but even in the case where there was 
not an explicit request, if the result of 
continuing food would cause unavoid- 
ably and of itself severe and practical 
or long-lasting pain, then they would 
withdraw the food or fluid. But the 
main issue is if a person wisely or fool- 
ishly, properly or improperly, morally 
or immorally wishes to end their own 
life, there is nothing in here that pre- 
vents them from doing so. I have some 
doubts, and I would be remiss if I did 
not express them, about the moral 
content of such a decision. But we are 
not trying to make that decision for 
anybody. That brings me to the last 
point I wanted to make. 

Mr. DANFORTH. If I could just 
interject, except for the hypothetical 
that I raised earlier, in the case of 
that hypothetical, the effect of this 
amendment would be to deny that 
person his choice. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. No, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I do not, only if one assumes 
that the patient involved reaches such 
a decision and fails to communicate it 
to the hospital. I suppose you can say 
that. That is like saying if somebody 
writes a will and then decides to 
change it, and fails to note the change 
or to make the change, that their 
right to dispose of their property has 
been affected. 

Mr. DANFORTH. Again, the hypo- 
thetical is not the patient who said, 
Doctor, do this or do that. The hypo- 
thetical is the patient who said, 
Doctor, if the time comes when this is 
irreversible, just let me die. Just leave 
me alone. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Obviously, in 
the presence of a statute like this, the 
first question that someone would be 
asked is what do you mean by that? In 
fact, any hospital that would just cas- 
ually receive a declaration from a pa- 
tient, “Let me die,” I mean first of all 
that is not just going to be something 
that the patient whispers to the ad- 
mitting clerk or to the nurse. It is not 
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going to be something that is going to 
just be given to any one person. Clear- 
ly, any hospital would want to have 
witnesses to that. Clearly, they would 
ask, and even an extremist would ask a 
certain minimum number of questions 
to be sure that the patient understood 
the nature of the decision which they 
were communicating. And in the pres- 
ence of such a statute clearly they 
would ask the question does this mean 
you do not wish us to continue the in- 
travenous feeding and fluids that we 
are giving you? I mean, if you are 
saying they might fail to ask such a 
question, then I am just telling you 
that, if one of the things that would 
be a consequence of this amendment is 
to force hospitals to ask such a ques- 
tion, I think that would be a good 
thing. 

I do not think we ought to let under 
any circumstances—I am going across 
this threshold—anybody make the de- 
cision to take their own life casually. I 
am not sure. I avoided expressing how 
I really feel about the right of persons 
to do that. But I am not in doubt 
when I say that right should not be 
exercised ever on a casual, informal, 
accidental basis. 

So if you are saying would the hospi- 
tal have to ask what is your meaning, 
what do you have in mind when you 
say be let alone? The answer to that 
question is yes. 

Mr. President, I have been on the 
floor long enough. 

I want to conclude with one final 
point that responds to an issue that 
was raised, then I am ready to yield 
the floor and either vote or hear other 
discussion. 

Mr. WEICKER. I wonder if my dis- 
tinguished colleague would yield only 
to the extent that he asked me to stay 
here and comment upon some of his 
observations. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Yes. I am grate- 
ful for the Senator doing so. 

Mr. WEICKER. I am delighted to do 
that. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. I would be 
happy to. My hope is, whether I have 
persuaded the Senator or not on my 
amendment, that he understands 
there is in no way any intention or 
effect in this amendment of imposing 
on the decision of the patient, but in 
fact to protect that patient’s right not 
to have someone else make that deci- 
sion for him. I believe that is really 
the opposite of what perhaps the Sen- 
ator thought. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, my 
problem with the stated good inten- 
tions of my colleague from Colorado is 
that in 3 or 4 years, in association with 
those who were infected with AIDS, 
suffering from AIDS, dying from 
AIDS, I have not had one single 
person, not one, come to me and state 
that this is a problem. Nobody has re- 
vealed to me that anybody has denied 
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them life support. Nobody has come to 
me, out of those for whom we are 
trying to legislate right now, and said 
that they are in fear of having life 
support denied them. 

So the first thing I have to do when 
any of my colleagues stand up and 
offer amendments is to say, Who are 
you doing it for?” Ostensibly, accord- 
ing to the amendment, the Senator is 
doing it for those—and I have no 
reason to doubt the Senator from Col- 
orado—who are in the position of 
dying from AIDS. Yet, nobody who is 
dying or has died from AIDS has re- 
quested this assistance. I suspect that 
the reason they have not requested it 
is that nobody has been put in the po- 
sition of having such assistance 
denied. So, for whom is it being done? 

The Senator from Colorado started 
off his comments and said, “This 
simply says.” Well, this amendment is 
many things, but simple it is not, as I 
think we derive from the very fine 
dialog between the Senator from Colo- 
rado and the Senator from Missouri. It 
is not simple, and the issues raised are 
not simple. 

I am only going to take a few more 
minutes. 

It was very revealing for me to hear 
the Senator from Colorado respond to 
the Senator from Missouri when the 
hypothetical was placed to him. He re- 
sponded by starting off in the follow- 
ing way: “I am loath to speculate in 
any given set of circumstances,” more 
particularly in the one posed to him. 

Yet, if this is adopted, the Senator is 
asking hospitals to speculate as to 
what can or cannot be done. 

What we are trying to do around 
here—at least in a narrow sense—is to 
establish a policy that is definitive. We 
do not need any more amendments 
like that of Senator HELMS which 
leave the Centers for Disease Control 
and the interpretation of the Helms 
amendment in a spin. We want some 
definition. This does not give defini- 
tion. This, once again, stays the hand 
of any action whatsoever. 

I hope the distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts will now listen to 
something which has just been 
brought to my attention. I read this a 
year ago, but now I think it is particu- 
larly applicable for my friend from 
Colorado to know this. In 1986, the 
National Academy of Sciences issued 
their report, “Confronting AIDS.” I 
am going to read three brief para- 
graphs in that report: 

A second implication of society's obliga- 
tion to provide care for persons infected 
with HIV has ramifications for both health 
care providers and the health care system. 
During the final months of their tragically 
shortened lives, AIDS sufferers should be 
provided with appropriate terminal care ac- 
cording to their wishes (a patient, of course, 
has a right to refuse care). A critical factor 
in fulfilling this obligation is respect for the 
wishes of patients about their treatment. 
There are a variety of legal and practical 
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mechanisms for effectuating patients’ 
wishes regarding terminal care. These range 
from discussions with friends, family mem- 
bers, or care givers to a more formal record- 
ing of a "living will,” a document recognized 
in many states to allow a patient to make 
his wishes known while still competent to 
do so (Lo et al., 1986; Raffin et al., 1986). 

In virtually all states, legislation exists 
making possible a durable power of attor- 
ney, but in some states this may not specifi- 
cally mention terminal health care. It is de- 
sirable that, where necessary, legislation be 
amended or introduced to specifically allow 
a patient to designate others as proxies to 
make decisions about terminal care in the 
event that the patient becomes mentally in- 
competent. This is especially important 
with many homosexual patients with AIDS, 
who may wish to invest a friend or lover 
with such decision-making authority, where 
otherwise only family members would have 
legal standing. 

Finally, there is the question of when in 
terminal care treatment should be stopped, 
particularly if there is not an expressed 
wish, a living will, or a durable power of at- 
torney. The committee recognizes all these 
ethical issues as important and recommends 
the report of the President’s Commission 
for the Study of Ethical Problems in Medi- 
cine and Biomedical and Behavioral Re- 
search (1983a) to those wishing to consider 
them further. 

Here, in 1986, they referred to a pre- 
vious commission, and nobody is deny- 
ing—not the Senator from Missouri, 
not myself—the importance of the 
issue raised by the Senator from Colo- 
rado. We do question, No. 1, as to 
whether this is the forum and can it 
properly be done within this time 
frame. 

I hope this matter is given a differ- 
ent forum. The Biomedical Ethics 
Board authorized by Congress might 
be such a forum. The Presidential 
Commission on AIDS, although that is 
due to go out of business, might be 
such a forum. 

I really think everybody has stated 
their position on this matter in very 
articulate and eloquent terms, the 
present speaker excluded. I would 
hope that we would not be voting on 
this matter, although I am perfectly 
willing to vote, and I would vote 
against it. Frankly, I do not under- 
stand it, and it is going to take a lot of 
time to understand, and I do not think 
that is because I am ignorant. I think 
it is because of the weight of the 
matter that has been put forth on the 
Senate floor. I would hope that rather 
than voting up or down on it, we 
would recognize the importance of 
what the Senator has raised, on the 
one hand, but then give it its proper 
forum, on the other. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, 
as usual, the Senator from Connecti- 
cut raises serious and thoughtful ques- 
tions which deserve a corresponding 
answer. 

The Senator asks, “Is there a real 
problem, or is it just kind of specula- 
tive in nature?” 

I have already made it plain that 
there are euthanasia cases, and I do 
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not think that is in dispute. The Sena- ` 
tor has not said that is a concern. He 
realizes that there have been many 
public articles, some of which I have 
already put in the RECORD, and numer- 
ous court cases about this question. 

What he asks is, Is this really an 
AIDS problem? Is it something that is 
more associated with other kinds of ill- 
nesses? 

In that connection, I make two ob- 
servations. First, AIDS—the emer- 
gence of this disease—has given great 
momentum to the euthanasia move- 
ment. Euthanasia was a concern; it 
was a growing problem, feared by 
many ethicists and many political 
leaders. 

For example, the speaker of the 
California assembly, Willy Brown, has 
predicted the passage of an amend- 
ment on the California ballot on eu- 
thanasia, even though he does not 
favor such an amendment and de- 
scribes such an amendment as a politi- 
cal process gone crazy. He points out 
in an article, which I will put in the 
Recorp, that that is what is happen- 
ing. 

Mr. President, this may seem a theo- 
retical consideration to somebody, but 
I point out that in Holland, killing 
AIDS patients is a tolerated option. 

Mr. President, before the Senator 
from Connecticut leaves the floor, I 
want to say that again, because this is 
in direct response to his inquiry. In 
Holland, AIDS patients are tolerated. 

I want to direct his attention to an 
article published on April 11 from the 
Los Angeles Times under the headline 
“AIDS Crisis Pushes Euthanasia Initi- 
ative To The Ballot Box.” 

I previously asked permission to 
print this in the Recorp, but it empha- 
sizes we are not talking about some- 
thing which is speculative. 

Mr. President, in summary, my 
amendment requires States as a condi- 
tion for receiving funds under this act 
to certify they have no law, policy, or 
practice that requires, encourages or 
permits any health care facility to 
deny nutrition or hydration to any 
AIDS patient if that denial would lead 
to death until the patient himself or 
herself requests it. 

Unless there is more to do, I am 
ready to vote and I do ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there a sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
think we have had a good discussion 
and debate on the case made by the 
Senator from Colorado, and on the ar- 
guments made by the Senators from 
Missouri and Connecticut. 

In particular, I think, earlier in the 
debate we had outlined many of the 
ethical issues that we have been faced 
with in terms of governmental policy 
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and governmental action, and we had 
indicated that in response to those 
challenges, we had developed the Pro- 
tection of Human Subjects Panel 
which for a period of about 10 years 
issued guidelines in the Federal Regis- 
ter. There was no enforcement and 
they were not binding, but had a pro- 
found effect on the ethical policies 
that were followed by the Govern- 
ment. 

That Commission was abolished in 
the early 1980’s. We fortunately estab- 
lished a new Congressional Biomedical 
Ethics Board about 2 years ago. 

I see the Senator from Tennessee is 
on the floor. He is the vice-chairman. 
The Senator from Connecticut was 
the former chairman. 

Like the panel that played an ex- 
tremely important role on these issues 
earlier, now a board, a new kind of 
panel has been constructed and, it is 
bipartisan in the Senate and biparti- 
san in the House. 

I believe that that particular panel 
can play an extremely important role 
in helping to guide this body on a vari- 
ety of issues similar to this. 

On the underlying question we are 
discussing regarding nutrition and hy- 
dration, I have similar concerns to 
those that have been expressed by the 
Senators from Connecticut and Mis- 
souri. There are six States that now 
permit family members to make the 
final and ultimate decision about with- 
drawing life support, through cases 
that have been decided by the su- 
preme courts of those States. 

Primarily they have involved individ- 
uals who are in comas. As the Senator 
from Connecticut and I pointed out 
earlier, we have not heard about these 
kinds of situations that the Senator 
from Colorado is concerned about in 
the course of our hearings on AIDS. 
We did not hear those kinds of allega- 
tions. 

Today we know that there are six 
States where it is not necessary for in- 
dividuals who are in a coma to explic- 
itly authorize the withdrawal of life 
supports themselves, where immediate 
family members, those who are closest 
to them, those who love those individ- 
uals and have spent their life with 
them, perhaps after consultation with 
their minister, or their rabbi, or their 
priest, can painfully and emotionally 
make that decision. The State su- 
preme courts around this country who 
have been faced with that judgment 
have recognized that in some cases it 
is the loved ones who are best 
equipped to make those judgments 
and decisions. 

If we were to follow the logic of this 
amendment, those States would not 
qualify for any of the funding, any of 
the education, research, home health 
support funding under this legislation. 

Does the Senator from Colorado 
agree? I want just to get a response. 
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Does he disagree with the logic of this 
argument? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, I 
beg the Senator's pardon. I was dis- 
tracted momentarily during the course 
of his remarks and did not hear fully 
what he said. I apologize for that. But 
I was rearranging a schedule. 

Mr. KENNEDY. That 
around here. 

Let me just ask the Senator a few 
questions and then summarize a bit. 
He used the words “explicit refusal.” 

What does explicit refusal mean? 
Does it have to be written? Do there 
have to be witnesses? 

What happens if the individual per- 
haps indicates that he does not want 
those life support systems any more? 

I knew a Member of Congress whom 
I went out to visit in the NIH who was 
dying from a terminal disease. When I 
met the family, he had talked with 
them. He was walking up the corridors 
of the NIH and he had himself re- 
moved all life support. That was ex- 
plicit. The patient died 3 days later. I 
suppose that was very explicit. 

But how explicit does it have to be. 
What if one is say half in a coma, half 
not and kind of indicates he wants the 
tubes removed. Who makes that judg- 
ment? Who makes that decision? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, 
the Senator raises a point which at 
some level is troubling but really is not 
as it is addressed in this amendment. 
We are not talking about except I 
would think in an extraordinarily un- 
usual circumstance, something which 
is going to occur in haste. We are talk- 
ing about AIDS patients, only AIDS 
patients, a disease which has a—— 

Mr. KENNEDY. Let me be clear. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Let me respond 
to the Senator’s point because I do not 
think we want to leave anybody with 
the feeling that somehow a snap judg- 
ment is going to be made. 

I cannot imagine with or without 
this amendment that any hospital is 
going to let a decision by a patient be 
made of this character without being 
explicit. 

Now what does that mean? Certainly 
a written statement is explicit. But an 
oral statement communicated in a 
manner which is unequivocal would 
certainly be explicit as well. 

It is just incomprehensible to think 
that any hospital would not instantly 
react if a patient showed the first sign 
of communicating such a decision to a 
nurse or a doctor or a health care 
worker. The first thing they would do 
is to seek a second person to be in on 
that discussion and to counsel with 
this person. They do that whether or 
not this amendment passes or not. No 
hospital which is devoted to life is 
going to casually let someone choose 
death without talking to them. Why 
do you want to do this? What are the 
circumstances that prompt it? Have 
you considered it carefully? How long 
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has this idea been forming in your 
mind? Have you talked to your family 
about it? 

They are going to do that in any 
case. There will not be gray areas. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Say the individual 
made it to a close friend. Is that suffi- 
cient now? Say the individual made it 
to a visitor and said, “I just hope that 
I am not going to have to continue to 
suffer with all this agony any further. 
And I just hope that they will take 
steps to end this troublesome tube 
that is keeping me going. I hope it will 
end.” 

Is that sufficient? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, I 
do not believe that with or without 
this amendment that is sufficient. I do 
not think at the present time that a 
patient communicating a desire with 
respect to his or her care to 

Mr. KENNEDY. I wonder if he stood 
there. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG, Just a moment, 
please.—Communicating a desire with 
respect to his or her care to a friend 
would be taken seriously by the hospi- 
tal. 

There are some States where under 
some circumstances persons other 
than a patient may make some deci- 
sions but not on the basis I think the 
Senator is saying. 

Mr. KENNEDY. What about the pa- 
tient’s wife or husband? Is that explic- 
it? We are having trouble finding out 
what the author of the amendment in- 
tends. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Let us be fair. 
The Senator is not having any trouble 
finding that out. There really are not 
any gray areas here. If a person wishes 
to make an explicit decision, the test is 
not as the Senator suggests that diffi- 
cult to know. It could be in writing. It 
could be a verbal statement. 

Certainly, no responsible person 
would fail to involve immediately an- 
other person because even in the best 
faith in the world in an emotional set- 
ting in a hospital, it is possible for a 
misunderstanding to occur. So, were I 
to be a patient on my deathbed and 
the Senator were to come to see me 
and I would say to him, “My friend, 
please arrange it so that the food and 
fluid will be withdrawn from me,” 
even if it were within the Senator’s 
conscience to honor that request, as- 
suming that to be the case, the first 
thing he would do for me and for him- 
self is to summon someone else to hear 
and understand the decision so there 
would be no mistake, not as a matter 
of law but just as a matter of human 
compassion and responsibility. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The problem is, 
now the Senator is putting the burden 
on evidently the patient’s wife or hus- 
band. The patient tells the wife or 
husband “I just cannot take this any 
further,” so, the patient tells the wife 
or husband, “I hope this will all end.” 
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Now, the way the Senator from Col- 
orado describes it, that person better 
understand that it is the intention of 
the author that they have to run out 
and tell someone else. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. That is the case 
now. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator does 
not describe the state of the law cor- 
rectly. I have the various provisions 
here and the various cases. The basic 
state of the law is that a member of 
the family, has been able to make 
those judgments and decisions. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. But that is an 
entirely different situation. In six 
States, members of the family may 
make that decision without respect to 
the desires. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Can they make it in 
your amendment? Do you prohibit it 
with your amendment? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, 
under my amendment, with respect to 
AIDS patients only, food and fluid 
may not be withdrawn in a hospital 
setting except upon the request of the 
patient. A family may not make that 
choice under my amendment. 

Mr. GORE. Will the Senator yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes; I yield without 
losing my right to the floor. 

Mr. GORE. Just to continue the in- 
quiry, ethicists who have studied this 
issue are increasingly in favor of a 
device known as a durable power of at- 
torney. One of the medical effects of 
AIDS is frequently it attacks neurolog- 
ical functions and produces a form of 
dementia similar in its symptoms to 
Alzheimer’s and related disorders. 

In anticipation of progressive loss of 
mental functioning, an AIDS patient 
might resort to this increasingly 
common device known as a durable 
power of attorney which would give 
the legal right to a family member or 
a close friend to make the decision 
after the AIDS victim had lost the 
neurological functions. And many 
States allow that to be done. 

Under this amendment, would a du- 
rable power of attorney be recognized 
as an approprite way to satisfy the re- 
quirements of the amendment? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, if 
the question is directed to me, as I un- 
derstand it, it is whether or not a du- 
rable power of attorney would be suffi- 
cient. If it was explicit, the answer, 
then, is yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Massachusetts has the 
floor. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield without 
losing my right to the floor so the 
Senator from Tennessee can inquire. 

Mr. GORE. So, your interpretation 
of the wording is that an AIDS victim 
who assigned to another party the 
right to make a decision on withhold- 
ing nutrition or hydration would satis- 
fy the terms of the amendment. Even 
though the decision was not made by 
the patient, the power to make the de- 
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cision was conveyed to another and 
the decision was made by that third 
party after the power of attorney was 
conveyed, that would, in the opinion 
of the author, satisfy the require- 
ments of the amendment? Do I under- 
stand that correctly? 

That is not what the amendment 
says, because the amendment says the 
victim has to explicitly request the 
withholding of nutrition or hydration. 
But if I understand your earlier re- 
sponse correctly, you are expanding 
the meaning of that through interpre- 
tation to say that the victim can pro- 
spectively give that decisiopmaking 
power to someone else. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. No, Mr. Presi- 
dent. If, through a living will or other 
appropriate instrument, a person 
wishes to make this decision, they can 
make it at the last minute, they can 
make it now for an eventuality in the 
future, but it has got to be explicit. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, a durable 
power of attorney is quite different 
from a living will. The idea of a dura- 
ble power of attorney is to give an- 
other the ability to assess circum- 
stances which cannot be anticipated 
fully in advance by the patient or the 
victim. It is an increasingly popular 
and common device. 

As I mentioned earlier, ethicists who 
studied the issue are increasingly in 
favor of it. But it would seem to be 
prohibited by the wording of the 
amendment, which says that funds 
would be denied if the health care fa- 
cility takes away nutrition or hydra- 
tion from a patient who “has not ex- 
plicitly requested the withholding of 
nutrition or hydration.” 

AMENDMENT NO, 1988 TO AMENDMENT NO. 1986 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Massachusetts IMr. 
KENNEDY] for himself, Mr. WEICKER, Mr. 
Gore, and Mr. DANFORTH, proposes an 
amendment numbered 1988. 

In lieu of the matter proposed to be in- 
serted, insert the following: 

“The Congressional Biomedical Ethics 
Board shall report to Congress within 18 
months from the effective date of this Act 
on the ethical issues connected with the ad- 
ministration of nutrition and hydration to 
dying patients. This report shall include a 
review of state laws, regulations and court 
decisions on this topic. The report shall also 
discuss the arguments concerning the ap- 
propriate roles of the patient, the patient’s 
family, the care provider, the state and the 
appropriate federal role.” 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
offer that amendment on behalf of 
myself; the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. WEICKER], the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Gore], and the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. DANFORTH]. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays on this amendment. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there a sufficient second? There is a 
sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, de- 
pending on the will of the Senate, I 
hope we would be able to deal with it. 

Mr. President, the reason for the es- 
tablishment of the Congressional Bio- 
medical Ethics Board was the reasons 
that have been raised in the course of 
this debate and discussion today. 
These are serious issues and questions. 

I join in paying tribute to the Sena- 
tor from Colorado for raising these 
issues and questions. But, as we can 
see in the time that we have spent in 
the course of this debate which has 
lasted 2% hours, there are really more 
questions that have been raised than 
have been responded to. 

It would seem to me that referring 
this particular matter to the panel 
makes the greatest sense. It would 
provide this body with the kind of in- 
formation and response to the ques- 
tions which have been raised during 
the course of this discussion and this 
debate. 

I hope that we could accept this 
amendment and move on to other pro- 
visions of the bill. 

I welcome the comments of the 
chairman of that panel and ask 
whether he believes that the panel 
could deal with this particular issue, 
and whether it could make recommen- 
dations along the lines that the 
amendment states. Does he agree that 
this type of issue falls within the gen- 
eral jurisdiction of the panel. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I believe 
that this issue is one uniquely suited 
for Congress by the Congressional Bio- 
medical Ethics Board. As the Senate 
Vice Chair of that body, I feel com- 
fortable in saying to my colleagues 
that the Board can certainly take up 
this issue and meet the 18-month 
timetable contained in the second- 
degree amendment. 

I wish to also join in comments made 
earlier by several Senators commend- 
ing the Senator from Colorado for the 
amendment and the debate which this 
amendment has triggered. I believe it 
is an extremely important discussion 
which must be continued in an appro- 
priate way and in an appropriate time- 
frame. I believe that the Biomedical 
Ethics Board is the proper place. I do 
not believe this bill is the right place 
to enact this sort of first-degree 
amendment. 

For one thing, it applies only to 
AIDS patients. If it seems wise to have 
a policy with regard to the withhold- 
ing of nutrition or hydration, certainly 
the policy should apply to a patient 
suffering from other diseases as well. 

Second, I believe the debate has 
itself indicated the complexity and dif- 
ficulty of the issue raised by the Sena- 
tor from Colorado. The word nutri- 
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tion,” for example, in the modern 
medical context, now sometimes refers 
to a technology called TPN, or total 
peremptoral nutrition, which is the 
latest way of tube feeding, as we 
laymen would describe it. And the 
family and the hospital can be con- 
fronted with a patient who has lost 
neurological functioning, has no pros- 
pect of life with any meaning remain- 
ing, and is chained to a technology 
that costs well over $100,000 per year 
with no hope of any life within the 
definition that most people would use 
in terms of looking to the future with 
hope. 

Under those circumstances, if the 
patient had given a durable power of 
attorney that said: If something ap- 
proximating these circumstances 
comes about, please do not continue 
it—it seems to me there are so many 
circumstances like that which deserve 
serious, sustained study that the Bio- 
medical Ethics Board is the proper 
place to continue the very important 
inquiry that the Senator from Colora- 
do has launched today. 

I would join with the Senator from 
Massachusetts and our colleagues in 
urging support for this second-degree 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER [Mr. 
Abbaus]. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, 
these are important issues. They are 
complex issues. They deserve the kind 
of attention that the panel will give it 
and I hope that we will move forward 
to vote now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question occurs on the Kennedy 
amendment as a substitute to the 
Armstrong amendment. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there a sufficient second? There is a 
sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
being no further debate, the question 
is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Massachusetts as a 
substitute to the amendment of the 
Senator from Colorado. 

The yeas and nays have been or- 
dered. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON, I announce that 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. STEN- 
NIS] is necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. BIDEN] is absent 
because of illness. 

Mr. SIMPSON, I announce that the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. KARNES], 
and the Senator from Utah [Mr. STAF- 
FORD] are necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are 
there any other Senators in the Cham- 
ber desiring to vote? 
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The result was announced—yeas 60, 
nays 36, as follows: 
IRollcall Vote No. 114 Leg.] 


YEAS—60 
Adams Exon Metzenbaum 
Baucus Ford Mikulski 
Bentsen Fowler Mitchell 
Bingaman Glenn Moynihan 
Bond Gore Nunn 
Bradley Graham Packwood 
Breaux Harkin Pell 
Bumpers Heflin Proxmire 
Burdick Heinz Pryor 
Byrd Hollings Riegle 
Chafee Inouye Rockefeller 
Chiles Johnston Roth 
Cohen Kassebaum Sanford 
Conrad Kennedy Sarbanes 
Cranston Kerry Sasser 
Danforth Lautenberg Shelby 
Daschle Leahy Simon 
Dixon Levin Simpson 
Dodd Matsunaga Weicker 
Evans Melcher Wirth 
NAYS—36 
Armstrong Hatch Pressler 
Boren Hatfield Quayle 
Boschwitz Hecht Reid 
Cochran Helms Rudman 
D'Amato Humphrey Specter 
DeConcini Kasten Stevens 
Dole Lugar Symms 
Domenici McCain Thurmond 
Durenberger McClure Trible 
Garn McConnell Wallop 
Gramm Murkowski Warner 
Grassley Nickles Wilson 
NOT VOTING—4 
Biden Stafford 
Karnes Stennis 
So the amendment (No. 1988) was 
agreed to. 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I move to table 
the motion to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now recurs upon the Arm- 
strong amendment, as amended by the 
Kennedy substitute. On that amend- 
ment the yeas and nays have previous- 
ly been ordered. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, I 
believe the yeas and nays are really 
unnecessary and I do ask unanimous 
consent to vitiate them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? Hearing no objection, 
the yeas and nays on the Armstrong 
amendment are vitiated. 


EXPRESSION OF APPRECIATION 
AND GRATITUDE TO CLAUDIA 
TAYLOR “LADY BIRD” JOHN- 
SON 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
majority leader. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at this time 
the distinguished Senator from Texas 
(Mr. BENTSEN] may be recognized to 
call up a resolution, and that he may 
be followed by Mr. Gramm, and that 
those two Senators may be followed by 
the two Senators from Alabama [Mr. 
HEFLIN and Mr. SHELBY] for reasons 
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which are apparent, and that those 
Senators may be followed by the able 
Republican leader; that he may be fol- 
lowed by the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? Hearing no objection, 
it is so ordered. The Senator from 
Texas [Mr. BENTSEN] is recognized. 

Mr. BENTSEN. I have a resolution 
on behalf of myself and all of the 
Members of the Senate, except Mr. 
BIDEN of Delaware who is ill and could 
not join us today. I send it to the clerk 
and ask for its immediate consider- 
ation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report the resolution. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A resolution (S. Res. 422) to express ap- 
preciation and gratitude to Claudia Taylor 
“Lady Bird” Johnson. 


S. REs. 422 


Whereas, former First Lady Claudia 
Taylor “Lady Bird” Johnson has long been 
a friend of Congress, a source of inspiration 
for the American people, and a leader who 
has given tirelessly and generously of her 
many talents in the effort to add grace and 
beauty to the American landscape; 

Whereas, all Americans who marvel at the 
glorious profusion of springtime flowers in 
our Nation’s Capital; all who rest in the se- 
renity of a small urban park; all who remark 
on the fragile beauty of the bluebonnets, 
Indian Paintbrushes, and firewheels that 
border our highways owe a profound debt of 
gratitude to Lady Bird Johnson; 

Whereas, her long-standing commitment 
to education as Honorary Chairman of the 
National Head Start program has focused 
special care and attention on pre-school age 
children while her civic and philanthropic 
efforts have helped create a more just and 
open society for their parents; 

Whereas, Lady Bird Johnson's remarkable 
success as a mother, businesswoman, First 
Lady, Regent of the University of Texas, ad- 
vocate of beautification, apostle of wild- 
flowers, friend to many members of Con- 
gress, and role model for millions of Ameri- 
cans has spanned a generation of notewor- 
thy change and progress in the status of 
American women; 

Whereas, the past seventy-five years have 
demonstrated that the beauty of Lady Bird 
Johnson transcends even the tulips and daf- 
fodils for which she is known and proved 
that her charm is more enduring than the 
wildflowers she brought to our highways; 

Whereas, the President will award the 
Congressional Gold Medal to Lady Bird 
Johnson on April 28, 1988, to help mark her 
Jubilee year and commend her long record 
of selfless and distinguished service to the 
land and people of America: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the United States Senate 
expresses its sincere appreciation and grati- 
tude to Claudia Taylor Lady Bird“ John- 
son for her years of faithful and exemplary 
service to our Nation. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 

Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, many 
years ago a wise American with a keen 
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eye for truth and beauty advised us to 
“never lose an opportunity of seeing 
anything that is beautiful; for beauty 
is God's handwriting—a wayside sacra- 
ment. Welcome beauty,” said Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, “in every fair face, in 
every fair sky, in every fair flower, and 
thank God for it as a cup of blessing.” 

Mr. President, this afternoon the 
U.S. Senate pauses to welcome beauty 
as we honor—and welcome home—a 
remarkable woman from Texas who 
has inspired millions of Americans and 
enriched the lives of all who have 
known her over the years. 

Today the U.S. Senate that Lady 
Bird Johnson knows so well joins in 
her jubilee tribute and helps celebrate 
a lifetime of accomplishment that has 
brought comfort to her family, grace 
and charm to the White House, beauty 
to our cities, wild flowers to our high- 
ways, opportunity to our children, and 
great credit to our Nation. 

Later today President Reagan will 
award the Congressional Gold Medal 
to Lady Bird Johnson. That is an un- 
usual honor but it is one that is richly 
deserved. Almost 5 years ago, when I 
stood here in the Senate and first pro- 
posed that Mrs. Johnson receive that 
special medal, I noted that she was a 
remarkable, talented, and inspiration- 
al leader who left an indelible imprint 
of loveliness on the American land- 
scape. 

Her untiring efforts to bring beauty 
to America’s cities and countryside 
may be Lady Bird’s best-remembered, 
most enduring accomplishment as 
First Lady. As we meet today, the re- 
sults of those efforts are in full flower 
all across the Washington, DC, land- 
scape. I do not ride the underground 
trolley in the springtime because of 
Lady Bird Johnson. Anyone who has 
walked, or driven, or biked through 
the Capital in recent weeks and been 
inspired by thousands of flowers in 
glorious bloom, cannot help but sense 
the presence of Lady Bird Johnson. 

When you stop to think about it, 
beauty is a remarkable legacy to leave 
a Nation. Here in this Capital City, 
with its imposing monuments of 
marble, Lady Bird Johnson has left 
her mark with tulips, daffodils, and 
oasis of beauty that bring smiles and 
pleasure to millions of Americans 
every day of the year. 

It has been my pleasure and privi- 
lege to be associated with and a friend 
of Lady Bird Johnson for many years. 

I have known her as the wife of a 
fellow member of the Texas congres- 
sional delegation, as a talented, force- 
ful, and effective member of the Texas 
business community, as a First Lady 
actively involved in the process of gov- 
erning, and in recent years, as a close 
friend and adviser. 

For many years Mrs. Johnson has 
been a constant and reassuring pres- 
ence on the American scene. That gen- 
eration has also been a period of re- 
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markable change and progress for 
American women, and Lady Bird 
Johnson has been part of that 
progress every step of the way. She 
helped establish many of the prece- 
dents. She accepted a variety of tasks 
and roles, fulfilling them all with dis- 
tinction. 

She has been a wife, a mother, a pio- 
neering and successful businesswom- 
an, a political counselor, an active and 
respected First Lady, and a private cit- 
izen who has continued to contribute 
to a better, more beautiful, better edu- 
cated America well into her 75th year. 

Mr. President, we spend most of our 
time here on the floor of the U.S. 
Senate on what we think are the most 
important controversies—the latest 
one last night as I recall—trillion 
dollar budgets, and difficult problems. 
And I guess in the process we tend to 
lose sight of some of the small victo- 
ries, and some of the achievements 
that—when you add them all up—help 
make this country strong and help 
make it free. Sometimes we forget 
that our real strength is not in the 
missiles or our exports—but in the 
wisdom and vision of our people. 

So, for 75 years, Lady Bird Johnson's 
wisdom and vision have helped bring 
about many of the small but impor- 
tant victories that bring happiness to 
millions of Americans. 

Those victories—as she can tell 
you—surely, do not come about by ac- 
cident. They are products of hard 
work and very careful planning. They 
demand dedication, intelligence, and 
an abiding commitment to public serv- 
ice and oversight. Talk to the gardners 
around this Capitol, talk to the Park 
Service which still gets personal notes 
from Lady Bird about this or that par- 
ticular bed of flowers. The long proc- 
ess of beautification in our cities and 
along our highways did not fly on 
automatic pilot; it was transformed 
from vision to reality by the energy of 
Lady Bird Johnson. 

Mr. President, President Johnson 
won some major battles in the war on 
poverty—and she was with him along 
the way for 200,000 miles of trips 
across America to help put them into 
effect, and to muster the kind of sup- 
port that she needed for those pro- 
grams. The Wildflower Center near 
Austin, the LBJ Library, and the Uni- 
versity of Texas have all benefited 
from this very remarkable woman. 

Lady Bird Johnson has given Amer- 
ica a lifetime of service. She has never 
ceased to contribute. Today we have 
an opportunity to acknowledge her ac- 
complishments and honor the very 
special charm and grace that have 
always been her calling card. 

Mrs. Johnson has painted the land- 
scape with tulips, daffodils, and wild 
flowers. But she has also beautified 
America with the magic of her pres- 
ence, the gentleness of her touch, and 
her compassion for our people. And 
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for all of that, we are eternally grate- 
ful. 

Mr. GRAMM addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas is recognized. 

Mr. GRAMM. Mr. President, I am 
honored today to join my colleague, 
Senator BENTSEN, in cosponsoring this 
resolution. I am honored to have an 
opportunity to say a few words about 
a daughter of the great State of 
Texas, a daughter that we love, and we 
share in that love for her with all the 
people of America. We, in Texas, are 
proud of many things, Mr. President. 
We are proud of many people that we 
have contributed as great leaders to 
this body—Lyndon Johnson, Sam 
Houston, and numerous others. But 
there is no one in the history of our 
State who we are prouder of than 
Lady Bird Johnson. 

I thought about what I might say 
about a great person who has done all 
the things that she has done that have 
meant so much to the people of Texas, 
and to the people of America. I have 
concluded the only way I could sum up 
how I feel about her, and more impor- 
tantly, how the people of Texas and 
the people of America feel about Lady 
Bird Johnson is to say that she is the 
kind of person we all hope our chil- 
dren will grow up to be. She is like 
that bluebonnet or that Indian paint- 
brush that grows along the side of the 
road in our State of Texas. It seems to 
prosper whether the soil is good or 
bad. It comes up whether it rains or it 
does not. It produces more flowers 
when it rains than when it does not, 
but it perseveres. It endures. It comes 
up every year as a reminder of God's 
gift to us who live in the great State of 
Texas, and who live in America. And 
Lady Bird Johnson is like that blue- 
bonnet or that Indian paintbrush. She 
is there reminding us of the great 
things that Texas and America stand 
for. She is there through her works in 
Head Start, a program that is now 
part of the fabric of our education 
system, in fact, on the cutting edge of 
assuring that every child in America 
has an opportunity to get on the play- 
ing field and compete. Her work in 
beautifying America is something that 
we all see everyday. We all remember. 

Because of those great works and be- 
cause Lady Bird is who she is, I am 
happy to join my distinguished senior 
colleague today in cosponsoring this 
resolution and honoring a woman who 
stands for the best that there is in 
Texas and America. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Alabama, Mr. HEFLIN. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, today 
the U.S. Senate joins the President 
and the House of Representatives in 
honoring Lady Bird Johnson, a lady 
who will forever remain in the minds 
and the hearts of all Americans as the 
beloved, permanent First Lady emeri- 
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tus of our country. I am delighted to 
be a cosponsor of the resolution spon- 
sored by my friend from Texas, Sena- 
tor Bentsen, who has so eloquently 
honored Mrs. Johnson, citing the 
many contributions that she has made 
to the people of our Nation. 

Additionally, it was my extreme 
pleasure to join with my colleague 
from Alabama, Senator SHELBY, in pre- 
senting Mrs. Claudia Taylor Johnson 
with a resolution adopted by both 
Houses of the Alabama State Legisla- 
ture and signed by the Governor of 
my State which proclaims April 28, 
1988, as “Lady Bird Johnson Day,” 
and commend Mrs. Johnson for her 
outstanding work on behalf of our 
Nation. 

Senator SHELBY will present the res- 
olution, and hopefully the Senate will 
allow it to be made a permanent part 
of the Recorp of this great institution. 

Mrs. Johnson is known throughout 
the world for all of the many things 
that she has accomplished. Some 
people perhaps do not realize she was 
born in Alabama. Both her mother, 
the former Minnie Patillo, and her 
father, Thomas Jefferson Taylor, 
hailed from Alabama. Mrs. Johnson 
still has many relatives in Alabama. 

Alabama has sent many missionaries 
to unusual lands. Lady Bird Johnson 
has become the most outstanding mis- 
sionary in the history of Alabama. 
The beauty of Texas, and in fact all of 
America, has benefited from her mis- 
sionary work, her prayers, her ideas, 
her planning, her nurturing, and her 
cultivation. 

Today, in accordance with the reso- 
lution adopted by the Alabama Legis- 
lature, thousands of Alabamans are 
planting trees and flowers in honor of 
Lady Bird Johnson. 

Thank you. 

Mr. SHELBY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Alabama, Mr. SHELBY. 

Mr. SHELBY. Thank you, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

I rise today also to honor Lady Bird 
Johnson. Lady Bird Johnson, as Sena- 
tor HEFLIN has pointed out, came from 
the best stock as both her mother and 
father, Minnie Patillo and Thomas 
Jefferson Taylor came from my home 
State of Alabama. 

The State of Alabama House of Rep- 
resentatives agreed to a resolution in 
honor of Lady Bird Johnson. This res- 
olution designates April 28, 1988, as 
“Lady Bird Johnson Day” in Alabama. 

I think it is very fitting, Mr. Presi- 
dent, as the junior Senator from our 
State of Alabama, the home State of 
the parents of Lady Bird Johnson, and 
still the home of many of her rela- 
tives, and it gave me great pleasure 
earlier today to present to Lady Bird 
Johnson a copy of this resolution on 
behalf of myself and Senator HEFLIN. 
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I further ask at this time unanimous 
consent that this resolution be printed 
in full in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

COMMENDING LADY BIRD JOHNSON AND DEsIG- 
NATING APRIL 28, 1988, as “Lapy BIRD 
JOHNSON DAY” IN ALABAMA 
Whereas as both her mother and father, 

Minnie Patillo and Thomas Jefferson 

Taylor, hailed from Alabama, Claudia Alta 

“Lady Bird” Johnson is a child of the Great 

State of Alabama; and 
Whereas as Mrs. Lyndon B. Johnson and 

First Lady of the Land, Lady Bird Johnson 

dedicated herself to the beautification of 

the nation as well as to the beautification of 
our Capitol in Washington, D. C.; and 

Whereas since becoming a private citizen, 
she has redoubled her efforts toward beauti- 
fication and also toward preservation of the 
natural environment through the creation 
of the National Wildflower Research 
Center; and 

Whereas this new effort of preservation, 
through the planting of wildflowers along 
the highways, is of great benefit in reducing 
the cost of maintenance of our nation’s 
highways; and 

Whereas the United States Congress is 
presenting Mrs. Johnson with a Gold Medal 
bearing the simple citation “Dedication to 
the Beautification of America,” during the 
Jubilee Celebration of her 75th birthday, 
April 28-29, 1988; and 

Whereas Livingston, Alabama, one of the 
first cities in Alabama to complete a Down- 
town Beautification Project and with a most 
active Beautification Committee dating 
from that time, has been followed in sup- 
port of beautification and preservation of 
the environment by cities and towns 
throughout Alabama, the home state of 
Lady Bird Johnson's parents and still the 
home of many of her relatives; now there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, by the Legislature of Alabama, 
both Houses thereof concurring, That, in 
highest commendation of her life of service, 
we hereby name and designate April 28, 
1988, as “Lady Bird Johnson Day“ in Ala- 
bama, and do further urge that all citizens 
commemorate the occasion with the plant- 
ing of trees and flowers as an appropriate 
observance in honor of Mrs. Johnson, 

Be it further Resolved, That a copy of this 
resolution be presented to Mrs. Lady Bird 
Johnson on the floor of the United States 
House of Representatives, April 28, 1988. 

Mr. SHELBY. Mr. President, I fur- 
ther wish Lady Bird Johnson many, 
many more happy occasions and birth- 
days. 

Thank you. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
minority leader, the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. DoLE]. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I am very 
pleased to join every other Senator in 
support of this resolution. That does 
not happen very often around this 
place, as Lady Bird Johnson knows. 

(Laughter.] 

Washington has changed enormous- 
ly in the last 25 years. When I first 
came here as a Member of the House 
in 1961, it was still basically a sleepy, 
Southern town. There was no Kenne- 
dy Center, no Metro, no Blooming- 
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dale’s, and maybe only one Chinese 
restaurant. 

And while the Washington Monu- 
ment and Lincoln Memorial were here, 
the city did not look anything like it 
does today. Simply put, it was no 
where near as beautiful. 

And then came 1963 and the woman 
the President will honor later this 
afternoon with the Congressional 
Medal, Lady Bird Johnson, initiated 
what became a remarkable transfor- 
mation. 

I happen to be fortunate enough to 
be an occupant of one of the choicest 
suites of offices in Washington. The 
view from my window, down the Mall, 
is awe-inspiring even in the dead of 
winter. But a day like today, with the 
tulips and daffodils blooming, the 
green grass, and flowering trees flut- 
tering in the breeze, transform it, and 
the rest of the city, into a magnificent 
feast for the eye—thanks to Lady Bird. 

Every First Lady has made a contri- 
bution to life in America. But Lady 
Bird's has been a gift that keeps on 
giving. The splendor of the flowers 
and trees we enjoy is not limited just 
to Washington. Cities and towns 
across this Nation were inspired by 
her example. I spent a lot of time 
criss-crossing this country over the 
past year, and I can attest to the 
beauty along the Nation’s highways, 
roads, town squares. A generation of 
Americans has grown up with the 
beauty of nature as a backdrop. 

So, I want to add my congratulations 
to Lady Bird Johnson for the recogni- 
tion she so rightfully deserves; give 
her my very best wishes for a happy 
75th birthday; and express my sincere 
appreciation for the personal pleasure 
I receive every time I drive home or to 
the airport, every time I look out my 
window. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It was 
a pleasure for the Chair to be in Con- 
gress at the time of the passage of the 
beautification bill in 1965, as many 
others were who honor Lady Bird 
Johnson. We think it is wonderful, 
what she has done for the entire 
Nation. 

The Chair recognizes the Senator 
from West Virginia, the majority 
leader, the Honorable ROBERT BYRD. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that upon the con- 
clusion of my remarks, the Chair im- 
mediately put the vote on the resolu- 
tion, and upon the announcement of 
the vote, keeping in mind rule XIX, 
paragraph 7, of the Standing Rules of 
the Senate, the Chair immediately an- 
nounce a recess, the recess to be for 
not to exceed 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will 
the majority leader be kind enough to 
permit me to make a brief comment at 
the conclusion? 
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Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the distin- 
guished Senator be recognized at this 
time, for not to exceed 3 minutes, and 
then I would hope that I might pro- 
ceed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I too 
want to join in this tribute to a great 
lady who is also one of the greatest 
First Ladies this Nation has ever had. 

As First Lady in the 1960's, she won 
the respect and affection of the 
Nation, and ever since she has been 
widely admired as one of America’s 
most devoted public servants. She ex- 
celled in all of her many enterprises. 
She was a long-standing advocate for 
education, and she was closely in- 
volved in the fashioning and shaping 
of the Head Start Program. She made 
it a special concern of hers, and it 
became one of President Johnson’s 
finest successes. In many ways, she 
was a prophet. She knew the impor- 
tance of early intervention with chil- 
dren, and it is a lesson we are heeding 
all the more today. More and more of 
us in Congress have come to realize 
the essential value of early childhood 
education and its vast potential as a 
wise investment in the future of Amer- 
ica. 

In all of her endeavors, Mrs. John- 
son was a model First Lady and a role 
model for millions of American 
women, and she continues to fulfill 
that role with grace and distinction as 
a private citizen. 

Most of all, perhaps, she is known 
and loved across the Nation as an ad- 
vocate of beautification in our commu- 
nities and along our highways. Even 
today, two decades after she left the 
White House, her good works continue 
to add grace and beauty to Washing- 
ton, and to make the city more livable, 
especially at this time of year when 
the Capital is in full bloom. Every 
spring, those of us who knew her and 
who witness the annual renewal of her 
extraordinary legacy to this city join 
in saying, Thank you, Lady Bird.” 

Finally, from a personal point of 
view, Mrs. Johnson has always been 
extremely kind to the members of my 
family. We came to know her well 
during the 1960 campaign, where she 
was especially thoughtful not only to 
my sisters as they campaigned in 
Texas but also to my mother. She has 
always been a warm and gracious 
person, not only as First Lady, but 
also in the years that have followed. 
In sO many ways, she has been a 
woman for all seasons, and it is a spe- 
cial honor to join in this well-deserved 
tribute to one of America’s most ad- 
mired and respected citizens. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
majority leader. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 
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I ask unanimous consent that all 
Senators may have the privilege of in- 
cluding their remarks in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I came to 
the Senate as a member of the class of 
1958. I am the only remaining member 
of that class in the Senate. 

Lyndon Johnson sat at this desk. He 
was the majority leader of the Senate. 
I had been previously a Member of the 
House of Representatives, and I had 
heard much about Lyndon Johnson. 

When I ran as a candidate for the 
office of Senator, I came over and met 
Lyndon Johnson for the first time. We 
met right here, in the aisle. He had 
this pocket full of papers, he had this 
pocket full of papers, he had this 
pocket full of papers, and he had 
papers in both hands. [Laughter] 

After my election, I met with him 
off the Senate floor, at his desk, in 
what is now room 211. I was just there 
a little earlier today, with my wife, 
Erma, and we were greeting Lady Bird 
Johnson before lunch. 

Senator Inouye and I were talking 
about Lyndon’s desk, where he sat, 
and it brought back to me the memo- 
ries of the time when Jennings Ran- 
dolph and I sat in front of that desk 
and talked with the then majority 
leader. The purpose of our being there 
was to indicate to the majority leader 
the committee assignments that we 
wanted as new Senators. 

My good friend Ed Muskie was a 
member of that class of 1958, and my 
good friend Ted Moss was a member of 
that class of 1958. The are both visit- 
ing the Chamber today. 

I must say to our former colleagues 
who are in the Chamber today that 
there is a special chapter in the histo- 
ry of the U.S. Senate which I am writ- 
ing, which is dedicated to that fine 
class of 1958. There is also a chapter, 
and more, written about Lyndon B. 
Johnson. 

I also make reference in that history 
to the very illustrious late Senator 
from Louisiana, Huey Long; and in 
many references I return in my memo- 
ries to his equally illustrious son, Rus- 
sell Long, with whom we have all 
served and who is also visiting the 
Senate floor at this moment. 

I asked Lyndon Johnson for the Ap- 
propriations Committee assignment, 
which was a rather unheard of thing 
in those days, for a new Member to 
have the temerity to ask for the Ap- 
propriations Committee. Lyndon 
Johnson gave to Jennings Randolph 
the committees he wanted, and he 
gave to me the committee I wanted, 
the Appropriations Committee. 

I worked with Lyndon Johnson over 
those years. I was a great admirer of 
Lyndon Johnson, and I ran in West 
Virginia as an openly announced dele- 
gate for Lyndon B. Johnson to be 
President of the United States. 
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I was privileged to speak on behalf 
of that great ticket composed of Jack 
Kennedy and Lyndon B. Johnson. I 
made 26 speeches in the Bible Belt of 
Texas in 3 days on behalf of that 
ticket. I took my fiddle down there 
with me. The people of Texas know 
about the fiddle. 

But let me return now to the beauti- 
ful recollection of Lady Bird Johnson 
as she worked hand in hand with that 
great majority leader who later 
became President of the United 
States. She traveled all over this coun- 
try with him. They came to West Vir- 
ginia. West Virgina remembers Presi- 
dent Johnson and Lady Bird Johnson. 

My colleagues have said beautiful 
words today. I had some beautiful 
words that I had planned to speak. 

Mr. President, this is a most happy 
occasion for the United States Senate. 

We have before us a resolution of 
thanks and commendation for a most 
special person, the distinguished 
former First Lady, Lady Bird Johnson. 
Many years ago Lady Bird Johnson 
went back to her native Texas with 
her beloved husband Lyndon. But in 
leaving, she left behind for all of us in 
Washington a great and wonderful 
gift, a Capitol awash in a sea of flow- 
ers. 

Because of her, spring has become a 
special time for all of us who work in 
our Nation’s Capitol. The hardness of 
the winter is put behind us. The heat 
of the summer has yet to come. In the 
spring our thoughts turn to the un- 
folding beauty of nature. And what a 
splendid sight it is to behold. 

As we go to and from our jobs we 
naturally slow our hurried lives to ap- 
preciate the beauty that is all around 
us. Washington in the spring is a Cap- 
itol aglow with flowers. Beds of tulips 
curve around the Tidal Basin in grace- 
ful salute. 

Dogwoods and cherry trees bend 
their colorful branches, bowing in the 
soft wind and gentle rain to the many 
Americans who come to gaze in 
wonder at the unfolding beauty. 

The hurried pace of Washington 
gives way to a healthy slowness. We 
are reminded that there is more to life 
than press conferences and conference 
reports. We are reminded that beyond 
the immediacy of our lives there is an- 
other great cycle of life. 

The beauty of Washington in the 
springtime—a beauty that is free to 
all—awakens in all of us a healthy re- 
spect for values we too often forget in 
the tumble of politics—the values of 
simplicity, quiet, harmony, balance, 
and gratitude. 

So we have much to be thankful for 
in this great gift that Lady Bird John- 
son has given our Nation. 

I am happy to join my many col- 
leagues in honoring the former First 
Lady. 
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Mr. President, as we recall those in- 
teresting days in American history, we 
recall the legislative program that was 
enacted by Congress during the tenure 
of Lyndon B. Johnson, the then ma- 
jority leader. 

I have, of course, many pleasant 
memories which I will not recount 
here. But I shall never forget the 
strength that Lyndon Johnson demon- 
strated here at this desk. I shall never 
forget his vision as he pressed forward 
as President with a legislative program 
that was good for America, and the 
benefits of which we still enjoy in this 
country today and will for years and 
years to come. 

I am grateful today for the presence 
of Lady Bird Johnson in the Capitol, 
and we will have an opportunity a 
little later to visit with her at a recep- 
tion off the floor. 

Let me close, Mr. President, by 
saying as these recollections have run 
briefly through my mind this after- 
noon, that they are “like the vase in 
which roses have once been distilled. 
You may break, you may shatter the 
vase if you will, but the scent of the 
roses will hang ’round it still.” 

Mr President, it is not for every man 
or woman to engrave his name or her 
name upon a plate of bronze or to 
build for himself or herself a great 
shaft of granite, but it is within the 
reach of every man and woman to so 
live as to plant an ever-blooming 
flower in the breasts of all whom they 
meet along life’s pathway. 

Lady Bird Johnson has planted that 
flower. I am privileged to join with my 
colleagues in honoring her today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution (S. Res. 422) was 
agreed to. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

(Applause, Senators rising.) 


RECESS UNTIL 1:58 P.M. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate stands in recess for 5 minutes. 

Thereupon, the Senate, at 1:53 p.m. 
recessed until 1:58 p.m., whereupon, 
the Senate reassembled when called to 
order by the Presiding Officer (Mr. 
ROCKEFELLER). 


ACQUIRED IMMUNODEFICIENCY 
SYNDROME RESEARCH AND 
INFORMATION ACT 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Washington. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, we have 
been debating during the course of 
this day S. 1220 and we have just fin- 
ished with a substitute amendment 
which has been adopted and which I 
supported. 
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I would hope that now we might 
move to final passage of this very im- 
portant bill. 

I rise in support of S. 1220. It comes 
from a committee that I serve on and 
there are few pieces of legislation that 
we will consider this year that are as 
important as this one. I hope we can 
move now to passage on the bill which 
is a bipartisan bill and which has been 
worked on by the committee for many 
months and which has a background 
of concern and of action by communi- 
ties throughout this Nation for several 
years. 

Only recently, however, have we 
come to know the epidemic that AIDS 
presents to this country. We are in a 
public health crisis and this is our 
time now—we have all had our say in 
these past few months—to stop any 
political posturing or finger-pointing 
or commenting on morals of the coun- 
try and say to those who have been af- 
flicted by this terrible disease the Fed- 
eral Government is going to do every- 
thing it can to help you and to help 
others who may be exposed. 

We have the opportunity today, as 
we pass this bill, to say to all Ameri- 
cans that education and research are 
our top priorities in the fight against 
AIDS. We have an opportunity to say 
to the American people that we have 
the courage to face AIDS without al- 
lowing irrational fears to cloud our de- 
liberations. Fear would be this Na- 
tion’s undoing in dealing with AIDS. 

Mr. President, I hope we will seize 
the opportunity that we have now in 
this bill, crafted by a bipartisan major- 
ity of the Labor and Human Resources 
Committee and supported by a biparti- 
san majority in the U.S. Senate, to 
pass it and to move forward. 

I wish to congratulate the chairman 
of the committee and the ranking 
member for the hard work they put in 
to fashion a bill where they have 
melded their differences together in 
the face of a great crisis. This can be 
supported by Members on both sides 
of the aisle. For too long we have let 
this issue divide us when we should be 
uniting in support of the public health 
of the Nation and each of our individ- 
ual communities. 

Now there have been attempts, and 
there will be attempts, Mr. President, 
to offer amendments to the bill that 
are counterproductive to the basic un- 
erlying principle we are trying to es- 
tablish. There will be attempts to 
bring politics back into the debate and 
to suggest that we are fighting or 
trying to lobby for this or that special 
interest group. I hope my colleagues 
will join me in promptly voting down 
these amendments because these 
amendments ignore the public health 
experts of the entire world. This is no 
time to inflame fear or prejudice in 
the American people. 

AIDS is a difficult issue for all of us 
to discuss. It forces us to discuss and 
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acknowledge many issues that we 
would rather not talk about. But AIDS 
is going to be with us for a long time 
and we have a responsibility to ensure 
that the Federal Government provides 
leadership and fights many of the bat- 
tles in this epidemic. We have a re- 
sponsibility to see that research dol- 
lars are spent effectively as we search 
for a cure, a vaccine, and effective 
treatments. We lack all of these now, 
Mr. President. 

We also have a responsibility to 
ensure that everyone is educated and 
understands and knows how AIDS is 
transmitted and how they can avoid 
contracting the HIV virus 

This bill is one important step in the 
process. We have appropriated a lot of 
money to fight AIDS, but we have not 
laid down a plan of action, a battle 
plan against AIDS. This bill is a plan 
of action. 

S. 1220 demands a plan and a proc- 
ess so that every Federal dollar we ap- 
propriate is spent effectively on the 
AIDS epidemic. And make no mistake 
about it, Mr. President, this is an epi- 
demic. The testimony before the com- 
mittee was blood chilling. The time 
period for both exposure and the time 
period for incubation have been ex- 
tended. And as that extension takes 
place, it means that we do not yet 
know the depth of this problem. We 
are seeing now only the surface mani- 
festations. That is why the public 
health authorities have united to indi- 
cate to us we need education to pro- 
tect those not infected. We need edu- 
cation, help and research for those 
that have been and we need to know 
that it is a public health emergency. 

This plan in S. 1220 requires the Sec- 
retary of Health and Human Services 
to submit an annual plan to Congress 
so that we will be fighting the disease 
on a planned basis. S. 1220 provides 
for leadership on the two most impor- 
tant fronts at the present time in 
fighting the AIDS epidemic—research 
and education of our people. 

We in this country have federally 
funded scientific research and we have 
the capacity that is second to none to 
approach health problems. But we 
have to provide those scientists with 
money and resources to undertake this 
battle quickly and effectively before it 
gets away from us. 

This fight is not an abstraction. 
There are 25,000 people in this coun- 
try who are living with AIDS. A ma- 
jority of those will soon be dead. 
There are many more suffering from 
the AIDS-related complex. We do not 
know the total number that are har- 
boring the HIV virus because it can 
remain hidden for a number of years. 
To these people research and treat- 
ment and cures are the only hope. 
Time is of the essence to those who 
are sick. 
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S. 1220 will speed up the process for 
AIDS research at NIH. It will give ad- 
ditional staff to agencies that are lead- 
ing the fight. It will authorize funds 
for better cooperation and outreach to 
the international community which 
has advanced stages of this. And all 
anyone needs to know as a reason for 
our panic and our desire to meet this 
epidemic head on, they need only look 
at the African Continent and what is 
occurring to see the ravages that occur 
if the epidemic gets away from us. The 
international community understands 
it is a crisis. S. 1220 will also create an 
International Research Program 
within the National Institute of Aller- 
gies and Infectious Diseases. 

Despite all of these efforts, Mr. 
President, I have to report to the 
Senate that many people will die this 
year. Many people who are HIV posi- 
tive will develop AIDS. And, Mr. Presi- 
dent, at this point there is no cure and 
they will die. We cannot stop that pro- 
gression yet. 

But there is one progression we can 
stop. We can and must stop the spread 
of the disease to those who are unin- 
fected. Frankly, we have not done a 
very good job of educating the Ameri- 
can peole about AIDS. We have spent 
too much time arguing about the con- 
tent of AIDS education and not 
enough time listening to the Surgeon 
General and the other public health 
experts who tell us what to do and 
what not to do and how to protect the 
families of Americans. 

S. 1220 authorizes many different 
programs to deliver the AIDS preven- 
tion message both generally and to 
targetted groups, targetted groups 
who are at high risk. We know that 
AIDS prevention programs work. We 
have seen studies in community-based 
programs directed at high-risk groups 
slow the rate of new infections dra- 
matically. And the most successful of 
these efforts have taken place in the 
gay community. 

We must understand that other 
communities are at risk and, there- 
fore, the education process must go 
on. We have to find ways to reach the 
IV drug user community where AIDS 
transmission is totally out of control. 
This moves it into the hetereosexual 
community. 

We have to reach outside high-risk 
groups without spreading panic be- 
cause we can educate people to the 
risk of transmission. We have to go to 
the schools and educate our children. 
We have to go to the workplace and 
make sure that the legitimate con- 
cerns are met and irrational fears are 
answered. 

We have to reach health care work- 
ers and emergency response personnel 
and teach them risk reduction proce- 
dures. 

As I said at the beginning of my re- 
marks, Mr. President, S. 1220 is an op- 
portunity. It is an opportunity for the 
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U.S. Senate to make a constructive, 
positive statement on our national pri- 
orities regarding the AIDS epidemic. 

Since I have been a Member of this 
body, we have talked about this dis- 
ease often. We have appropriated 
some money. We have heard witnesses 
telling us what to do. This bill repre- 
sents the best work product we can 
produce of the combined wisdom of 
many individuals and organizations. I 
hope what we will do is not to put our 
colleagues on record for or against 
something but to put us all on record 
in favor of compassion, understanding, 
and sound health policy. 

I urge all of you to join with the co- 
sponsors of S. 1220 on both sides of 
the aisle and support this important 
piece of legislation. 

Mr. President, I hope that we can 
pass this bill today and move forward 
to protect our children, our grandchil- 
dren, and the generations to come 
from a most frightening epidemic. I 
yield the floor. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I believe 
that Senator ARMSTRONG is on his way 
to the floor with an amendment. The 
able Republican leader and I are 
hoping that the Senate can complete 
its work on this bill today at a reason- 
ably early hour. There are two or 
three other little matters that must be 
disposed of. 

If all that can be put together the 
Senate will not be in session tomor- 
row. But the Senate does need to move 
forward quickly and stay on the legis- 
lation now. 

I yield to the distinguished Republi- 
can leader. I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Republican leader. 

Mr. DOLE. I would just say in con- 
nection wtih the majority leader’s 
statement I agree with him 100 per- 
cent. I think most of the statements 
are on this side. I urge my colleagues 
not only to bring up the amendments 
but let us see if we cannot reach some 
reasonable time agreement. I think 
the last amendment may have been 
very important. I took 2% hours. As I 
understand there are four, five, or six 
amendments still pending plus the 
vote on cloture? 

Mr. BYRD. With respect to the vet- 
erans’ supplemental appropriations 
bill, I understand the message has just 
come over from the other body. 

Mr. DOLE. That would be another 
matter you want to vote on. 

Mr. BYRD. How about the confer- 
ence report on the veterans’ compen- 
sation bill? 

Mr. DOLE. Those would not take 
long if we could complete action on 
the AIDS legislation. The others, in 
my view, would be disposed of very 
quickly. I hope to be able to tell the 
majority leader within the hour; just 
whenever you may want to proceed on 
the cloture vote. 
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Mr. BYRD. Very well. I thank the 
able Republican leader. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ADAMS). The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The question occurs upon the Arm- 
strong amendment to S. 1220 as 
amended by the Kennedy substitute. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, 
in a moment I am going to send an 
amendment to the desk. Last night I 
proposed an amendment that would 
have simply made it our policy that 
States could not receive money under 
this act if they forbid doctors and 
other health-care providers from noti- 
fying the spouses of AIDS victims of 
the potential threat to their health. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the 
Senator will suspend, because of the 
period of time of the recess, the final 
vote on the prior Armstrong amend- 
ment, as amended by the Kennedy 
substitute, was not placed. The yeas 
and nays were vitiated. 

If the Senator is willing to suspend, 
the Chair will place that vote and 
2 recognize the Senator from Colo- 

0. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Of course. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Colorado as 
amended by the substitute of the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

The amendment (No. 
amended, was agreed to. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1989 
(Purpose: To encourage States and local 
governments to allow physicians to notify 
spouses of AIDS carriers of the risks such 
spouses face) 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, 
the amendment I offered last night 
simply prohibits States and local gov- 
ernments from being eligible for funds 
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if they have a law, policy, or practice 
that forbids, discourages, or hinders 
health providers from notifying the 
spouses of AIDS patients or victims of 
potential danger. 

AIDS is deadly. It is incurable. 
Spouses have a right to know this. 

At the suggestion of the Senator 
from Massachusetts and the Senator 
from Utah, I withdrew the amend- 
ment so they could look at it overnight 
and, true to their word, they were kind 
enough to go over the amendment. 
With a couple of changes, which I be- 
lieve are completely consistent with 
the purpose and intent of the amend- 
ment, we have modified it to state per- 
haps with greater precision our pur- 
pose. 

I now send it to the desk, and ask for 
its immediate consideration, and do so 
in the belief it is acceptable to the 
manager. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BINGAMAN). The clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. ARM- 
1 proposes an amendment numbered 


Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 


At the appropriate place, insert the fol- 
lowing new section: 

Sec. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law or of this Act, or an amend- 
ment made by this Act, no State or local 
government entity shall be eligible to re- 
ceive any funds authorized under this Act, 
or an amendment made by this Act, if such 
entity has any law, regulation, or adminis- 
trative policy that— 

(1) forbids spousal notification in AIDS 
cases; or 

(2) holds any physician criminally or civil- 
ly liable for spousal notification in AIDS 
cases. 

(bX1) Upon application of a State or local 
government entity the Secretary of Health 
and Human Services may waive the require- 
ments of subsection (a) with respect to that 
organization for a period not to exceed two 
years if the Secretary determines that such 
a waiver is necessary. 

(2) A State or local government entity 
shall be eligible to receive funds under this 
Act, or an amendment made by this Act, 
during any period not to exceed two years in 
which the Secretary has waived the require- 
ments of subsection (a) with respect to that 
entity. 

(e) For purposes of this section 

(1) the term “State or local government 
entity” means any State or political subdivi- 
sion of any State or any department, 
agency, special purpose district, or other in- 
strumentality of a State or of a political 
subdivision of any State; 

(2) the term “spousal notification in AIDS 
cases” means the act of any physician (who 
has encouraged the patient to notify per- 
sonally such patient’s spouse of the test re- 
sults and who believes that the patient will 
not notify his or her spouse and believes 
that it is medically appropriate for the phy- 
sician to inform such spouse) in confiden- 
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tially notifying the spouse of any patient 
who has tested positive for the presence of 
the probable causative agent of acquired 
immune deficiency syndrome that such test 
was positive, even if the patient refuses to 
consent to such notification; and 

(3) the term “physician” means (A) any li- 
censed doctor of medicine or osteopathy, 
nurse practitioner, or any other person who 
provides health care whenever such doctor, 
nurse, or other health care provider is 
acting within the scope of such person's li- 
cense, or (B) any person in the State or 
local government entity's department of 
health (or comparable agency) who is au- 
thorized to act on behalf of any doctor of 
medicine, nurse practitioner, or other 
person who provides health care. 

(d) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to affect or prohibit the availability 
of anonymous testing. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, 
the subject of this amendment is noti- 
fication of a spouse when a physician 
finds that the patient is infected with 
the AIDS virus. The amendment en- 
courages States to act to remove any 
prohibitions against such notice; it 
does not make the notice mandatory. 

Early in the AIDS crisis, some States 
passed laws with very strict confiden- 
tiality standards, such that almost no 
information could be released about 
an AIDS patient. With a growing rec- 
ognition of the risks to others, some of 
these early laws have since been modi- 
fied. But, there still remain very real 
questions about the ability of a physi- 
cian to notify a spouse, particularly if 
the patient will not cooperate. 

Here are some examples: 

WISCONSIN 

State law in Wisconsin allows the re- 
sults of tests for the AIDS virus to be 
disclosed, without written consent, to 
the patient’s health care providers, 
such as his dentist, his eye doctor, em- 
ployees of those health care providers; 
to hospitals; to the State epidemiolo- 
gist; and to funeral directors. But, the 
results of an AIDS test cannot be dis- 
closed to a spouse, without the written 
consent of the patient. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

A July 30, 1987, article in the New 
York Times—section A, page 1l—re- 
ported on a case in Boston where a 
man diagnosed with the AIDS virus 
asked his doctor to keep this informa- 
tion confidential. The doctor tried to 
convince the patient that he should 
let his wife know, and the patient re- 
fused. The doctor then went ahead 
and informed the patient’s wife. Ac- 
cording to the Times, the doctor risked 
“substantial civil damages under Mas- 
sachusetts’ strict confidentiality law, 
which requires written consent from a 
patient to disclose AIDS test results.” 

Just last week—April 17-23, 1988—an 
AIDS advisory panel recommended to 
the Joint Committee on Health Care 
of the Massachusetts assembly that 
the strict prohibition be modified to 
permit a physician to notify a current 
sexual partner whom the physician 
has knowledge of if the patient re- 
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fused to notify the partner and if the 
partner does not know of her or his 
risk. The physician may not disclose a 
name. 


NEW YORK 

A New York Times article of Octo- 
ber 15, 1987, reports that current New 
York State law forbids giving spouses 
information about their partners in- 
fection with the AIDS virus, unless 
the patient gives written consent to 
such notification. This same article 
notes that the New York City Health 
Department found “1,005 women have 
contracted AIDS and * * * many of 
them did not know their spouses or 
partners were infected.” Dr. Stephen 
Joseph, New York City’s health com- 
missioner, has recommended that the 
law be changed. Dr. Joseph said, “A 
physician and a public health author- 
ity acting as a physician have the ethi- 
cal obligation and moral duty to issue 
such a warning when there is a clear 
risk of infection, even without the ex- 
plicit consent of the patient.” 

What does the New York law lead 
to? Cases such as this: 

[A] case cited by [New York] health offi- 
cials [involved] an AIDS hospital patient 
who refused to disclose his illness to his 
wife. His wife was unaware of his bisexual- 
ity and he did not want her to know despite 
her high risk. 

Some people on the hospital staff strongly 
believed the wife should be warned of her 
risk, or of the strong possibility that she 
was already infected, but felt constrained by 
hospital policies on confidentiality. 

According to a New York Post article 
of April 5, 1988, New York Governor 
Cuomo agrees that State law should 
be changed and has sent a bill to the 
State legislature that would allow a 
doctor to tell the spouse, with or with- 
out the patient’s consent. (New York 
Post, p. 5 (April 5, 1988)). New York 
State accounts for nearly 26% of all 
AIDS cases. 

Mr. President, the situation I have 
described in these States is the subject 
of my amendment. As a matter of Fed- 
eral policy, I think we should encour- 
age States to remove restrictions to 
spousal notification. Some States have 
already moved in that direction, 
others like New York are considering 
legislation. 

This amendment is an incentive to 
encourage States and localities to 
permit spousal notification, allowing 
spouses to better protect their health. 

The amendment prohibits any funds 
authorized under the bill from going 
to any State or local government—or 
their agencies—if such State or locali- 
ty has any “law, regulation, or admin- 
istrative policy” that: 

First, forbids spousal notification in 
AIDS cases, or 

Second, holds any health care pro- 
vider, or any person in the State or 
local government organization’s de- 
partment of health—or comparable 
agency—who is authorized to act on 
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behalf of any health care provider, 
criminally or civilly liable for spousal 
notification in AIDS cases. 

The definition of “spousal notifica- 
tion in AIDS cases” is given in subsec- 
tion (c) of the amendment and means 
a health care provider’s—or authorized 
State agent’s—telling a spouse of a pa- 
tient that such patient has tested posi- 
tive on an AIDS test. Consent of the 
patient need not be obtained, al- 
though it is expected that such con- 
sent would be solicited. The health 
care provider is to encourage the pa- 
tient to notify his or her spouse per- 
sonally. 

Subsection (b) allows the Secretary 
to suspend the provisions of this sec- 
tion for up to 2 years “if necessary”. 
This subsection is meant to allow 
States whose legislatures will not meet 
for a period of months or years to 
have a grace period before becoming 
ineligible under subsection (a). The 
second paragraph of subsection (b) 
makes it clear that governments may 
continue to receive funds during this 
interim period. The term “if the Secre- 
tary determines that such a waiver is 
necessary” is meant to allow a waiver 
for difficulties created by legislative 
sessions—for example, biennial ses- 
sions. The term may include other dif- 
ficulties as well if they are comparable 
to the difficulties presented by a bien- 
nial legislative schedule. The Secre- 
tary is not to give waivers for less com- 
pelling reasons. Particularly, waivers 
are not to be given because some State 
or local government disagrees with the 
congressional policy on spousal notifi- 
cation. The burden of seeking a waiver 
is on the prospective recipient. 

The amendment does not require 
any State or local government to 
impose an affirmative duty on physi- 
cians or anyone else. The amendment 
does provide an incentive for States 
and localities to remove penalties for 
and disincentives to spousal notifica- 
tion. 

Mr. President, more than 33,000 per- 
sons have died of AIDS, a disease that 
is invariably fatal. 

There have been 1284 adult deaths 
attributed to heterosexual transmis- 
sion. About 4 percent of all adult cases 
are attributable to heterosexual trans- 
mission. 

There are 2392 cases of AIDS that 
involve adults who acquired the dis- 
ease through heterosexual means. 
This number includes 310 men and 
1094 women who have had heterosex- 
ual contact with a person with AIDS 
or at risk of AIDS. The remaining 988 
persons do not have identifiable risks 
but were “born in countries in which 
heterosexual transmission is believed 
to play a major role” in transmission. 

Five hundred and forty-four chil- 
dren have died of AIDS. Nine hundred 
and thirty-two children are known to 
have AIDS. Of these, 717—77 per- 
cent—got the disease from their moth- 
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ers. Twenty-nine percent of women 
with AIDS got it from heterosexual 
contact and 51 percent got it from in- 
travenous drug abuse. 

About 63 percent of the total adult 
population is married. 1987 Statistical 
Abstract 38. That figure is probably 
far too high for AIDS patients who 
are overwhelmingly—65 percent—ho- 
mosexual/bisexual males. 

What is the heterosexual transmis- 
sion rate for AIDS? One study of 70 
couples—"over a period of years“ 
showed “eight of the 50 [AIDS] infect- 
ed men transmitted the virus to their 
wives; of the 20 infected [AIDS] wives, 
only one passed it on to her husband.” 
Another study estimated that the 
“likelihood of [heterosexual] trans- 
mission to a partner with a single ex- 
posure must be quite low, probably 
less than 1 percent per contact.” An- 
other study of 96 women who had 
“sexual contact with HIV-infected 
men found that a woman’s chance of 
infection was approximately one in 
one thousand [per contact].” 

In short, the risk of heterosexual 
transmission is low for each single 
sexual contact. However, the risk accu- 
mulates, and the risks for a cohabiting 
couple can be significant indeed: Eight 
of fifty infected men—16 percent—and 
1 of 20 infected women—5 percent— 
passed the infection to their hetero- 
sexual partners during a “period of 
years.” This is a transmission rate of 
13 percent. 

The exact risk to a spouse of a 
person with AIDS cannot be calculat- 
ed, but the risk is real and spouses will 
die because they were either unwilling 
to take precautions or unaware of the 
risk. 

This amendment is consistent with 
sound medical practice: 

[T]he American Medical Association says 
doctors have a duty to warn unsuspecting 
partners. 

“The duty to warn those at risk clearly 
takes preceden(ce] over the duty to main- 
tain confidentiality,” said Dr. Alan Nelson, 
chairman of the AMA's board of trustees. 
“If we [are] able to protect someone who is 
continuing to be placed at risk, we cannot 
turn our backs on that responsibility.” 

Some States have already acted to 
remove any legal concerns in this area 
and we should encourage others. For 
example, last year, California changed 
its formerly restrictive rules. The new 
law says that no physician “shall be 
held criminally or civilly liable“ for 
disclosing a positive AIDS test to a 
“person believed to be the spouse of 
[the] patient.” California Statutes of 
1987, chapter 543 (Assembly bill No. 
250), approved by the Governor Sep- 
tember 11, 1987. California accounts 
for nearly 22 percent of all AIDS 
cases. 

The Washington Times has edito- 
rialized: 

The fundamental conflicts between the 
rights of privacy and rights of life require 
sensitive, thoughtful consideration—not a 
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cult of legalism that gives AIDS victims an 
absolute right to privacy, and those at risk 
of being exposed to the virus no right to 
protection at all. Public health establish- 
mentarians who lash out blindly at such at- 
tempts to find a reasonable compromise be- 
tween privacy and a physician's duty to 
warn a patient of lethal danger run the risk 
of becoming irrelevant in the war against 
AIDS—or worsening the situation through 
silence. 

Finally, keep in mind that the State 
is a partner in every marriage. Mar- 
riage is a unique contract, and the 
Federal Government and every State 
government recognize it as such. In 
that sense, we have a responsibility to 
both parties and should act to insure 
we provide equal protection. 

Not all States prohibit spousal noti- 
fication, of course. Some do, as ex- 
plained above. The Armstrong amend- 
ment makes it Federal policy to permit 
spouses to be informed of deadly dan- 
gers they may face. S. 1220 is the 
“AIDS Research and Information 
Act.” Do we want this bill to allow ev- 
eryone except spouses to be informed? 
No. Because of the risk of heterosex- 
ual transmission, because AIDS is 
deadly and incurable, and because the 
State is a partner in every marriage, 
spouses needed to be added. 

With the debate last night, and my 
brief explanation today, I think we are 
ready to vote on it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, we 
have introduced legislation which 
deals with this important public 
health policy in a comprehensive fash- 
ion, and I am prepared to accommo- 
date the Senator from Colorado and 
allow this amendment to be agreed to 
by voice vote. 

I share the Senator’s concern, and I 
appreciate his cooperation in reaching 
a solution. I believe that it achieves 
and accomplishes what the Senator 
had intended, and it does so in a way 
which will be completely consistent 
with follow-on legislation. 

I thank him for his cooperation and 
for the help and support of the Sena- 
tor from Utah. 

I urge the Senate to accept this 
amendment. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, 
my thanks to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts for his courtesy and help in 
working this out. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there further debate? If not, the ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment (No. 1989) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 
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Mr. KENNEDY. I just point out to 
the Members, we are prepared to 
debate, accept, or permit the Senate to 
act on any of the remaining amend- 
ments. We have sounded out the Mem- 
bership a number of times as to what 
amendments they may have. We are 
quite prepared at this time to debate 
those issues. 

So I want to indicate to the Mem- 
bers that we are prepared now to 
debate these measures, and if there 
are Members who do have amend- 
ments, we hope that they will come 
here and submit them. 

I am sure later on in the day or per- 
haps evening or even tomorrow we will 
hear the argument we did not have 
enough time to debate these matters, 
and these matters are too important 
for tabling measures, and all the rest. 

But we are prepared to discuss these 
matters, debate them, and accept 
them or have the Senate vote on 
them. We urge all of our colleagues 
who do have amendments to come to 
the floor now and offer them. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. NICKLES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. NICKLES. Mr. President, I wish 
to compliment Senator KENNEDY, the 
chairman of the Labor and Human 
Resources Committee, and also Sena- 
tor Harck for their work on this piece 
of legislation as well as Senator 
Witson, Senator ARMSTRONG, and 
others who have been very involved in 
trying to put together a piece of legis- 
lation that will help in a very difficult 
situation, in my opinion probably the 
largest, the most serious health prob- 
lem this Nation has faced in our short 
history. 

We have heard time and time again, 
and I have participated in discussions 
on the floor with some of my col- 
leagues, Senator WEICKER, and I com- 
pliment him as well for some of the 
contributions he has made concerning 
this issue, if nothing else bringing it to 
the attention of the American people. 
Senator DANFORTH has done the same. 
He has made several speeches on the 
floor of the Senate concerning this 
disease called AIDS. 

Unfortunately, a lot of the people 
think the disease is primarily located 
on the east coast or the west coast. 
That is not the case. It is a national 
disease. It is one spreading not only 
nationally but internationally. It is 
rampant in certain countries and cer- 
tain sections of Africa, even to a great- 
er extent than it is anywhere in the 
United States. That is a scary result. It 
has infected well over a million Ameri- 
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cans, and it will infect millions more. 
It is a very deadly disease. 

Mr. President, the Centers for Dis- 
ease Control estimates—and we hear 
the estimate anywhere from 1 million 
to 1.5 million people—possibly 2 mil- 
lion people are carrying the virus 
today. I think the commonly used 
figure is 1.5 million Americans have 
the virus today. 

Some estimates range as high as a 
few million. The Centers for Disease 
Control estimates that there will be 4 
or 5 million Americans with the HIV 
virus by the year 1991. When you look 
at the potential, what that will mean 
in American lives, it is astronomical. 
Most estimates are that the number of 
deaths that will occur in the United 
States by the year 2000, which is less 
than 12 years from now, will be any- 
where from 600,000 to as many as 1 
million people, those cumulatively 
who will have died from this disease, 
AIDS 


To put that in a different perspec- 
tive, by the year 1990-1991, we will 
probably have in excess of 50,000 
deaths per year from this disease. 

Mr. President, as you know, that is 
as many Americans as died in the 
entire Vietnam war. That many Amer- 
icans will be dying every single year as 
a result of this deadly disease that we 
now call AIDS, for which we have no 
cure, and which, unfortunately, we 
find that after a few years, the virus 
manifests itself into progressing into a 
deadly stage, commonly called 
“Frank” AIDS, from which there is no 
cure. 

So we really do have some serious 
problems. This legislation will not 
solve those problems. I think everyone 
who is a proponent and cosponsor of 
this legislation has started this will 
not solve the problem. Maybe it will 
help. Hopefully, it will help save a few 
lives, and hopefully a few people will 
not become infected and therefore die 
as a result of this legislation. I hope 
that is the case. 

Unfortunately, we do not have 
enough information about this dis- 
ease. We really do not right now know 
if a million and a half Americans have 
the virus, or if 3 million Americans 
have the virus, because there is not 
any real broad sampling and testing of 
those people that have them. Most all 
the testing that has been done in the 
United States has been voluntary. 

I encourage, and I know Senator 
KENNEDY has some legislation encour- 
aging voluntary testing, and I encour- 
age that proposal, that approach. I 
think we need to encourage it. 

Mr. President, I have an amend- 
ment, and I will send it to the desk 
shortly, that I believe has been worked 
out. But it provides for testing, but not 
broad testing, not testing every couple 
that is going to be married, not testing 
everybody that is in the military. This 
is a very targeted testing amendment, 
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targeted basically to two high-risk 
groups, groups of individuals that 
have been convicted of intravenous 
drug-related crimes. 

So that is one approach. Also, we 
have in the amendment people who 
have been convicted of sex-related 
crimes. That is a high-risk group as 
well. 

Mr. President, the need for this type 
of legislation came to my attention. 
We have had meetings, hearings and 
discussions in my State as well as in 
Washington, DC over the concern of 
rape victims, and whether or not the 
rapist happens to be carrying the 
AIDS virus or had the AIDS virus or 
not. Right now, the rape victim in 
many States has no way of knowing. 

So not only, if it is the case of a 
woman, she has the trauma of being 
raped, but she also has the trauma of 
wondering whether or not the rapist 
may or may not have had AIDS and 
possibly infected her, and whether she 
would be possibly infecting her family. 
It is a very serious trauma, a very real 
one, one that individuals have come 
and talked to this Senator, and said, 
“Help us.” That is the purpose of this 
amendment. 

Yes, we provide for testing of per- 
sons who have been convicted of sex- 
related crimes. I mentioned rape. I was 
speaking of rape between man and 
woman. But you also have homosexual 
rape. We are talking about testing 
people who are in prison. In Federal 
prison, we mandate it on the Federal 
prisons, and we encourage it for the 
States. But you have a lot of homosex- 
ual rape in our prisons today. You 
may well have an individual that is 
serving 5 or 10 years for whatever 
crime in a Federal or State prison, but 
he may have been abused sexually. 
And that 5-year sentence may well 
turn out to be a death sentence be- 
cause he could be infected by the 
AIDS virus and therefore die from this 
deadly disease. 

We would provide for testing for per- 
sons who are convicted of sex-related 
crimes and persons who are convicted 
of intravenous drug related crimes. 

I think it is a very targeted ap- 
proach, an approach that does not 
really span the broad population. So 
we are not going to know exactly how 
many people in this country have the 
disease. But we will be testing individ- 
uals who have committed crimes, indi- 
viduals that are in the high-risk 
groups. We will keep the information 
confidential, and we will provide that 
information to the victims of the 
sexual crime which I think certainly 
makes sense. We also provide that in- 
formation to the appropriate authori- 
ties in the prison so they can take 
safety precautions as needed. 

Mr. President, I think it is a good 
amendment. 
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AMENDMENT NO. 1990 

(Purpose: To provide routine confidential 
testing of individuals convicted for drug 
and sex offenses for exposure to the 
human immunodeficiency virus) 

Mr. NICKLES. Mr. President, I send 
the amendment to the desk and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 


The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. NICK- 
LES] proposes an amendment numbered 
1990. 


Mr. NICKLES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 


At the end of the bill, add the following 
new title: Title Mandatory Testing of 
Convicted Felons. 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the “AIDS 
Awareness Act of 1987”. 

SEC, 2. TESTING OF FEDERAL PRISONERS. 

(a) ATTORNEY GENERAL.— 

(1) In GENERAL.—The Attorney General 
shall provide for the confidential testing 
of— 

(A) any individual convicted of an intrave- 
nous drug or sex offense on or after the ef- 
fective date of this Act; and 

(B) each individual incarcerated in a Fed- 
eral prison for an intravenous drug or sex 
offense; 
for exposure of such individuals to the 
human immunodeficiency virus. 

(2) Costs.—The costs of testing an individ- 
ual described in paragraph (1)(A) shall be 
paid for by such individual, provided such 
individual is able to pay, and such costs 
shall be included in any court costs or fines 
ordered to be paid by the individual upon 
sentencing. 

(3) DATE or Commission.—The testing re- 
quirements for individuals described in 
paragraph (1)(B) shall apply to any individ- 
ual currently incarcerated in a Federal 
prison for an intravenous drug or sex of- 
fense if such intravenous drug or sex of- 
fense was committed on or after January 1, 
1978. 

(b) CoNFIDENTIALITY.—Except as provided 
herein, no person receiving identifying in- 
formation regarding an individual tested 
pursuant to this section shall diclose or re- 
disclose such information to any person. 
The confidentiality of the testing required 
under suosection (a) shall be waived only so 
that; 

(1) correctional personnel deemed appro- 
priate by the Attorney General, in accord- 
ance with guidelines pertaining to occupa- 
tional risks of exposure to the human im- 
munodeficiency virus issued by the Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services may 
have access to the information, and 

(2) victims of rape may be informed of the 
results of the test, if the person convicted of 
the rape tests positive for exposure to the 
human immunodeficiency virus. 

(c) MEDICAL TREATMENT OF DRUG AND SEX 
OFFENDERS.—The Attorney General shall 
provide education and counseling through 
existing prison medical facilities to any indi- 
vidual testing positive for exposure to the 
human immunodeficiency virus under sub- 
section (a). 
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(d) DRUG or SEX OrrENSRE.— For purposes 
of this section, the term “intravenous drug 
or sex offense” means— 

(1) an offense that is punishable, under a 
Federal law relating to intravenous use of a 
controlled substance (other than a law re- 
lating to simple possession of a controlled 
substance), by death or imprisonment for a 
term exceeding 1 year; or 

(2) an offense punishable under chapter 
99 of title 18, United States Code, relating 
to rape. 

SEC. 3. TESTING OF STATE PRISONERS, 

(a) In GENERAL.—The chief law enforce- 
ment officer of each State shall establish a 
State program to provide for the confiden- 
tial testing of— 

(1) any individual convicted, under State 
law, of an intravenous drug or sex offense 
on or after the effective date of this Act; 
and 

(2) each individual incarcerated in a State 
penal institution for an intravenous drug or 
sex offense, 


for exposure to the human immunodefi- 
ciency virus. 

(b) WAIVER OF CONFIDENTIALITY.—The con- 
fidentiality of the testing required under 
subsection (a) shall be waived only so that; 

(1) correctional personnel, as deemed nec- 
essary under laws of the State or policies es- 
tablished by the State Department of 
Health, may have access to the information, 
and 

(2) victims of rape may be informed of the 
result of the test, if the person convicted of 
the rape tests positive for exposure to the 
human immunodeficiency virus. 

(c) FUNDING.— 

(1) In GenerRAL.—The program established 
under subsection (a) shall be conducted in 
part with using funds made available under 
this section. 

(2) REQUIREMENT.—A State shall not re- 
ceive funds under this subsection (F) unless 
an application for such has been submitted 
to, and approved by, the Attorney General. 

(3) Contents.—An application submitted 
under paragraph (1) shall— 

(1) be in such form and be submitted in 
such manner as the Attorney General may 
by regulation require; and 

(2) contain— 

(A) assurances by the chief executive offi- 
cer of the State that the State will provide, 
through existing medical facilities in State 
penal institutions, education and pre-2nd 
post-test counseling to any individual tested 
for exposure to the human immunodefi- 
ciency virus under this section; and 

(B) a 50% cost share under Section (a), by 
the State; and 

(C) such other information as the Attor- 
ney General may by regulation specify. 

(d) DEFINITIONS. As used in this section: 

(1) InprivipvaL.—The term individual“ 
means any individual who is currently incar- 
cerated in a State prison for a State crimi- 
nal offense who committed such offense on 
or after January 1, 1978. 

(2) INTRAVENOUS DRUG OR SEX OFFENSE. — 
The term “Intravenous drug or sex offense” 
means— 

(A) an offense that in punishable, under a 
State law relating to intravenous use of a 
controlled substance (other than a law re- 
lating to simple possession of a controlled 
substance), by death or imprisonment for a 
term exceeding one year. 

(B) a State offense of the same type de- 
scribed under chapter 99 of title 18, United 
States Code, relating to rape; or 

(C) a State criminal offense involving 
prostitution. 
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(e) REGULATIONS. —The Attorney General 
shall promulgate regulations to carry out 
this section, including regulations that de- 
termine the amount of funds that each 
RA is entitled to receive under this sec- 
tion. 

(f) AUTHORIZATION. —To carry out this sec- 
tion, there are authorized to be appropri- 
ated such sums as may be necessary for 
each of the fiscal years 1988 through 1990. 
SEC. —04: ATTORNEY GENERAL STUDY. 

Not later than one year after the date of 
enactment of this Act, the Attorney Gener- 
al shall complete a study and submit a 
report to Congress concerning the appropri- 
ateness of mandated prison sentences for 
any individual convicted of an intravenous 
drug or sex offense who thereafter knowing- 
ly places others at risk of becoming infected 
with the human immunodeficiency virus. 
SEC, —05. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

This Act shall become effective 180 days 
after the date of enactment of this Act. A 
state may apply to the Attorney General for 
a waiver to permit an additional period of 
180 days to submit the application required 
for funding. 

Mr. NICKLES. Mr. President, I have 
some additional information that I 
will include in the Recorp. Briefly, I 
will make a couple of comments. 

According to a National Institutes of 
Justice report, as of October 1, 1986, 
there had been 1,232 confirmed AIDS 
cases among inmates in 58 responding 
Federal, State, and local correctional 
systems. There had been 784 cases in 
31 State and Federal Correctional Sys- 
tems—up 72 percent from the 455 
cases reported as of November 1, 1985, 
the time of the original survey. 
Twenty-seven responding city and 
county jail systems reported 448 
cases—up 44 percent from the 311 
cases reported in the original survey 
11 months earlier. Total AIDS cases in 
all responding correctional systems in- 
creased from 766 to 1,232—or 61 per- 
cent—in the 11 month interval. This is 
a large increase in cases, but it is, in 
fact, smaller than the 79-percent na- 
tional increase from 14,519 cases as of 
November 4, 1985 to 26,002 as of Octo- 
ber 6, 1986. 

The National Institutes of Justice 
report also indicates that “information 
on the extent of transmission of 
HTLV-III simply does not exist“ 
even more reason to adopt my amend- 
ment. 

The following are other factors re- 
garding prison life that should be con- 
sidered in attempting to access the po- 
tential extent and primary means of 
transmission: 

Known outbreaks of syphilis and 
other sexually transmitted diseases in 
prison populations suggest that AIDS 
can also be transmitted in the correc- 
tional setting. 

Many inmates have histories of in- 
travenous drug abuse. In fact, Bureau 
of Justice statistics indicates that 8.6 
percent of the State prison population 
is serving a sentence for a drug of- 
fense. It is estimated that some 47,000 
individuals were incarcerated in 1987 
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for drug offenses. While it is unclear 
how much drug abuse involving 
needle-sharing occurs in prison, it is 
probably inevitable that at least some 
takes place. 

Reportedly, tattooing and the use of 
tattoo machines are prevalent in many 
correctional facilities, and this activity 
may expose inmates to blood contami- 
nated with the AIDS virus. 

While the incidence of all types of 
sexual activity may vary widely across 
correctional systems, a report by the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons estimates 
that 30 percent of inmates engage in 
homosexual activity while in prison. It 
should be noted that the data on 
which this estimate is based were col- 
lected before AIDS became a serious 
problem in the United States. Since 
then, AIDS related educational efforts 
may have reduced the incidence of ho- 
mosexual activity in correctional fa- 
cilities. 

Of particular concern with regard to 
the question of AIDS transmission in 
prison is the extent to which inmate 
sexual activity is nonconsensual. Ac- 
cording to the Federal Bureau of Pris- 
ons report, perhaps 9 to 20 percent of 
prison inmates are targets of aggres- 
sive sex acts during incarceration. 
However, in the Federal system, less 
than 1 percent were found to have 
been actually victimized. Prison sex is 
complex; it includes consensual—that 
is, consensual, but based on intimida- 
tion—and nonconsensual activity. 
These components require very differ- 
ent responses, insofar as the preven- 
tion of AIDS is concerned. 

The report concludes with, “there 
are currently no conclusive data on 
the extent of transmission of HTLV- 
III infection within the correctional 
facilities.” Thus, correctional adminis- 
trators must necessarily form their 
judgments and shape their policies on 
the basis of logic and common sense. 
Logic and common sense both suggest 
that even in the best-managed correc- 
tional institutions there may be at 
least some transmission of the AIDS 
virus occuring among inmates. 

The incidents of assault in correc- 
tional facilities are relatively high. 
Justice Department figures show that 
there were 336 inmate-to-inmate as- 
saults from October 1986 to October 
1987. During that same time period, 
there were 178 inmate-to-staff as- 
saults. Therefore, there were 509 docu- 
mented incidents of assault in the Fed- 
eral prison system. This means that 
there were at least 509 times when 
there was a possibility of transmittal 
of the AIDS virus. There were 509 
times when it may have been helpful 
to know which individuals were HIV 
positive for the protection of the staff 
as well as the other inmates. This 
figure, of course, does not include the 
incidents of rape which undoubtably 
go unreported. 
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Mr. President, I think there is a seri- 
ous problem, one for which this 
amendment will be a step in the right 
direction. Again, I want to thank my 
colleague and friend, Senator KENNE- 
py, for his assistance in this as well. 

Mr. KENNEDY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, first 
of all, I want to thank the Senator 
from Oklahoma for bringing this issue 
to our attention and for the coopera- 
tion he has demonstrated in working 
with Senator Hatcu, myself, other 
members of the committee, to bring us 
to the point where we are. I will join 
in urging the Senate to accept this 
amendment. 

The Senator from Oklahoma cor- 
rectly pointed out that as far as the 
Human Resources Committee, we 
wanted this first legislation to deal 
with research, to deal with education, 
home health care, the training of pro- 
fessional health care workers, and we 
are going to follow this legislation 
with legislation dealing with testing 
and dealing with confidentiality and 
the antidiscriminatory provisions 
which are very important. 

So when the Senator initially talked 
with us, he understood that this was a 
testing issue, and we reviewed with 
him what we were doing in this area. 
But he wanted to ensure that with the 
passage of this legislation at least we 
were taking these modest steps, par- 
ticularly with the urgency that is nec- 
essary given the fact that individuals 
are being affected and impacted by 
the failure of testing some of those 
who are convicted of sex crimes, and 
IV users. 

So we have worked out this language 
which will be completely consistent 
with where we were going to go, where 
our committee was going to go with 
the follow-on legislation. He has made 
a strong case for the timeliness of the 
legislation. We cannot really dispute 
that. He has also been willing to 
aecept the CDC guidelines for exam- 
ple which also are related to this 
whole subject matter. 

If you find individuals, and they are 
infected, they are put in a special 
ward. Who is going to get notification? 
Under what circumstances? And there 
are important guidelines which the 
Centers for Disease Control has 
issued, and the Senator has incorpo- 
rated those guidelines which are im- 
portant from a public health point of 
view. 

Mr. President, I thank the Senator. I 
hope that when no other Senators 
want to address this issue the Senate 
will adopt the amendment. 

Mr. NICKLES addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. NICKLES. Does the Senator 
from California wish to speak on the 
amendment? 
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Mr. WILSON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California is recognized. 

Mr. NICKLES. Mr. President, I have 
another comment on this amendment. 
I do not know if the Senator wanted to 
comment on this amendment. 

Mr. WILSON. Yes. On this amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California. 

Mr. WILSON. The minority not only 
has no objection to the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Oklahoma 
but joins with the committee chair- 
man in commending him for the very 
careful effort that he has made. 

I think that as the Senator from 
Massachusetts has indicated, the case 
here is a clear one. There, obviously, is 
a high risk in the groups that are cov- 
ered in this amendment. They do pose 
a threat and it is I think only proper 
that this very much circumscribed and 
very carefully-contained testing go for- 
ward. 

The pains that have been taken by 
the Senator from Oklahoma are clear. 
I think that it is a good amendment 
and that it should be adopted. 

Mr. NICKLES. Mr. President, a 
couple of additional comments con- 
cerning the legislation. 

I was asked whether this would 
cover prostitutes if they are convicted 
of a sexually related crime. It would. 
It is specifically mentioned in this leg- 
islation, and for a very good reason. I 
will give an example. 

There was a survey taken on a rela- 
tively small number of prostitues in 
Washington, DC. I say a survey. Some 
random tests were made to find out 
whether prostitutes in Washington, 
DC carried the HIV virus; 50 percent 
tested positive. 

That is a staggering statistic. In 
some areas, it his higher. In other 
cities it may be lower. But that is a 
scary statistic, to think that in many 
cases, a prostitute might be picked up 
on the street and may be convicted, 
and may be fined $200, and may be on 
the street again tomorrow, in many 
cases spreading the disease that much 
further. 

This amendment would provide for 
testing. We also ask the Attorney Gen- 
eral to provide us with a report and to 
give us some deadlines so that we 
could come up with significant penal- 
ties for persons who knowingly and 
willingly continue their activities 
which would further spread the dis- 
ease, after they have been tested posi- 
tive. 

We would encourage the States to do 
so, as well. For the States, this is not a 
mandatory program. We make it op- 
tional for the States; we encourage the 
States by telling them that we would 
help them with the cost of testing. 

Likewise, I would want to encourage 
the States to come up with similar sig- 
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nificant, serious penalties for those 
persons who are convicted of knowing- 
ly spreading the disease. 

After they have been tested positive, 
they go back on the street and contin- 
ue to share dirty needles or continue 
to have homosexual relations or pros- 
titution relations and further spread 
the disease. I would hope those States 
would enact statutes that would be 
very punitive. We are talking about a 
deadly disease. We are talking about a 
disease that may well kill a million 
Americans in the next 12 years. 

Mr. President, again I thank my 
good friend, the Senator from Califor- 
nia, the Senator from Massachusetts, 
and others who have helped us with 
this legislation. I think it is important 
legislation. It is one that I think is 
very important to have maintained 
and be part of the bill. 

It is my desire to have a rollcall vote 
on this amendment. I do not see Sena- 
tor KENNEDY on the floor, so I will not 
ask for the yeas and nays at this time, 
but it is my intention to ask for the 
yeas and nays when Senator KENNEDY 
returns. 

I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair, in its capacity as a Senator 
from Georgia, suggests the absence of 
a quorum. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. NICKLES. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there a sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there further debate on the amend- 
ment? If not, the question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the Senator 
from Oklahoma. On this question the 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
SrENNIS] is necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. BIDEN] is absent 
because of Illness. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I announce that the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Karnes] 
is necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Fow Ler). Are there any other Sena- 
tors in the Chamber who desire to 
vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 97, 
nays 0, as follows: 
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[Rollcall Vote No. 115 Leg.] 


YEAS—97 
Adams Glenn Murkowski 
Armstrong Gore Nickles 
Baucus Graham Nunn 
Bentsen Gramm Packwood 
Bingaman Grassley Pell 
Bond Harkin Pressler 
Boren Hatch Proxmire 
Boschwitz Hatfield Pryor 
Bradley Hecht Quayle 
Breaux Heflin Reid 
Bumpers Heinz Riegle 
Burdick Helms Rockefeller 
Byrd Hollings Roth 
Chafee Humphrey Rudman 
Chiles Inouye Sanford 
Cochran Johnston Sarbanes 
Cohen Kassebaum Sasser 
Conrad Kasten Shelby 
Cranston Kennedy Simon 
D'Amato Kerry Simpson 
Danforth Lautenberg Specter 
Daschle Leahy Stafford 
DeConcini Levin Stevens 
Dixon Lugar Symms 
Dodd Matsunaga Thurmond 
Dole McCain Trible 
Domenici McClure Wallop 
Durenberger McConnell Warner 
Evans Melcher Weicker 
Exon Metzenbaum Wilson 
Ford Mikulski Wirth 
Fowler Mitchell 
Garn Moynihan 
NAYS—0 
NOT VOTING—3 
Biden Karnes Stennis 
So the amendment (No. 1990) was 
agreed to. 
Mr. NICKLES. Mr. President, I 


move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oklahoma, [Mr. NICK- 
LES] is recognized. 

Mr. NICKLES. I thank the Chair. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1991 

Mr. NICKLES. Thank you very 
much. Mr. President, one of the cor- 
nerstones of the legislation that we 
have before us, brought before us by 
Senator KENNEDY and Senator HATCH, 
is education. I think education is very 
important. 

Mr. KENNEDY. May we have order, 
Mr. President? I have been working 
with the Senator; I have accepted his 
amendment. He has another amend- 
ment and we would like to hear his 
floor comments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Massachusetts is correct. 
The Senate will be in order. 

The Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. NICKLES. Mr. President, I 
thank my good friend and colleague, 
the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. President, one of the important 
things that is in this legislation deals 
with education. I personally think edu- 
cation is very, very important. 

A lot of people still, despite what has 
been said on the floor, despite what 
they have heard or read in the paper, 
still do not realize how terribly serious 
this deadly disease that we now call 
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AIDS really is. The Senator from Con- 
necticut does realize it, and I compli- 
ment him, He has made several 
speeches on the floor of the Senate 
talking about this disease, trying to 
help, trying to be compassionate to 
those who are unfortunate enough to 
have the disease. 

I think it is vitally important that 
we try to educate people, let them 
know the risks that are involved and 
try to help identify those activities 
that are high risk that maybe would 
increase a person’s chances of becom- 
ing infected with the disease for 
which, right now, Mr. President, there 
is no cure. 

As I stated before, it is estimated 
that by the year 2000, anywhere from 
600,000 to maybe even a million Amer- 
icans will die from this very deadly dis- 
ease. 

I am concerned about that. I am also 
concerned about the material that we 
try to educate people with. I want to 
educate people. I want them to know 
what causes the disease. I have seen 
some of the information, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that has come from various 
groups that have received, in many 
cases, very significant Government 
grants to educate people concerning 
this disease. 

Frankly, Mr. President, I am offend- 
ed by some of the material that has 
been handed out. I am offended by the 
fact that our taxpayers’ dollars have 
been used to send out material that is 
more than obscene. It is more than 
lewd. It is some of the crudest, rough- 
est material that is imaginable. 

Most of it is under the title of safe 
sex. How do you have safe sex. It goes 
into it very frankly, which we will not 
go into, or I hope we will not go into, 
on the floor of the Senate. That both- 
ers me. 

Also, I looked at some of the infor- 
mation and I tried to see: Well, do 
they even say what causes the disease? 
In most cases they do not. 

Mr. President, I am going to be send- 
ing an amendment to the desk in a 
moment. I hope that the Senator from 
Connecticut and others can support 
this amendment. It basically would 
direct the Centers for Disease Control 
or the Secretary to state what causes 
the disease; how is the disease trans- 
mitted. A lot of people do not know. 

I heard my friend, the Senator from 
Connecticut, talking about this the 
other day. A lot of people, I think, 
have misconceptions. But a lot of 
people really are not aware how they 
might catch the disease. You have had 
some people who talk about toilet 
seats; you have some people talking 
about maybe I could get it through a 
cut on the hand or maybe I could get 
it by being in the same room. There 
are a lot of misconceptions, a lot of 
fear, a lot of paranoia about the dis- 
ease. Maybe the fear is justified in 
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some cases because it is a deadly dis- 
ease but we ought to let people know 
what causes the disease and how they 
are most likely to become infected. 

There is an article in the Washing- 
ton Post. I will include this in the 
REcorD. It says, Heterosexuals told to 
avoid risky partners.” It is dated April 
22, 1988. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

[From The Washington Post, Apr. 22, 1988] 
HETEROSEXUALS TOLD TO AVOID RISKY 
PARTNERS 


(By Susan Okie) 


The best protection for heterosexuals 
against becoming infected with the virus 
that causes AIDS—more effective than con- 
doms, blood tests or limiting the number of 
sexual partners—is to avoid sex with anyone 
in a high-risk group, according to a new 
medical report. 

The chance of becoming infected from a 
single episode of vaginal intercourse, with- 
out a condom, is about one in 5 million if 
the partner does not belong to a high-risk 
group, but about one in 500 if the partner 
has tested positive for infection with the 
human immunodeficiency virus (HIV), ac- 
cording to the article, which appears in 
today’s issue of the Journal of the American 
Medical Association. 

Previous advice about avoiding infection 
has not adquately emphasized the impor- 
tance of knowing about the past behavior of 
one’s sexual partners, said the study’s prin- 
cipal author, Dr. Norman Hearst, an assist- 
ant clinical professor of family medicine and 
epidemiology at the University of California 
at San Francisco. 

Hearst said that before having inter- 
course, heterosexuals should get to know 
their partners well enough to get reliable in- 
formation about their sexual history. “Most 
of the people who've gotten AIDS [through 
heterosexual transmission] so far, got it 
from a person who they knew was in a high- 
risk group,” he said. 

Hearst and Dr. Stephen B. Hulley, also of 
UCSF, used published data on the preva- 
lence of HIV infection in different groups 
and on frequency of transmission during 
intercourse to calculate the odds of becom- 
ing infected during a single sexual encoun- 
ter, with and without a condom, depending 
on the partner's risk status. They also calcu- 
lated the chances of becoming infected after 
500 sexual encounters with the same part- 
ner. 

High-risk groups included homosexual or 
bisexual men, intravenous drug abusers, he- 
mophiliacs, female prostitutes, heterosex- 
uals from Haiti and some central African 
countries where heterosexual spread of the 
virus occurs frequently, and people who re- 
ceived many blood transfusions between 
1983 and 1985, when routine testing of blood 
for HIV began. Anyone who has been a reg- 
ular sexual partner of someone in a high- 
risk group was also considered to be at high 
risk of infection. 

Hearst said that in order to estimate the 
risks, he and Hulley had to make certain as- 
sumptions about how often the virus is 
transmitted sexually and how much protec- 
tion is afforded by condoms. Based on stud- 
ies of heterosexual couples in which the 
man was infected with HIV, they estimated 
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that the chance of male-to-female transmis- 
sion of the virus is one in 500 during each 
episode of intercourse. They estimated that 
using a condom reduces the chance of trans- 
mission by a factor of 10. 

The relatively low risk of infection from a 
single encounter with an infected person re- 
flects the fact that HIV is much less easily 
transmitted during intercourse than many 
other diseases, such as gonorrhea, After 500 
episodes of intercourse with an infected 
person, the likelihood of becoming infected 
was estimated at two in three. 

The estimates show that the chance of be- 
coming infected is influenced much more by 
the risk status of a partner than by factors 
such as condom use or blood-testing for 
HIV. With a high-risk sexual partner, a neg- 
ative blood test is not a guarantee of safety 
because tests can be falsely negative or in- 
fection may have occurred too recently for a 
positive test to develop. “The best advice we 
can give our patients is to choose their part- 
ners carefully,” the article said. 

The article pointed out that “the risk of 
AIDS from a low-risk sexual encounter,” es- 
timated at one in 5 million, “is about the 
same as the risk of being killed in a traffic 
accident while driving 10 miles on the way 
to that encounter.” 

Hearst said the estimates are averages 
that he hopes will help people make deci- 
sions about their behavior. “There are a lot 
of people out there who are more alarmed 
than they need to be,“ he said. There are 
also a lot of people out there who ought to 
be alarmed and aren't.“ 

As of Monday, 59,491 cases of AIDS had 
been reported to the federal Centers for 
Disease Control, with 33,280 deaths. Of 
cases among adults and adolescents 2,396, or 
4 percent, occurred through heterosexual 
transmission. 

Mr. NICKLES. Mr. President, one of 
the reasons I mentioned this is a lot of 
people seem to think that heterosex- 
uals are a no-risk or low-risk group. 

They are certainly much lower than 
other high-risk groups, primarily ho- 
mosexual groups, homosexual males, 
They are a lower risk group than bi- 
sexual people. They are a lower risk 
group than intravenous drug users, be- 
cause those are very high percentages. 

Homosexual and bisexual males are 
62.9 percent of the reported cases. In- 
travenous IV drug users are 18.2 per- 
cent of the reported cases. Homosex- 
ual males and IV drug abusers, 7.9 per- 
cent. 

Mr. President, just looking at that 
group, that is the bulk, that is the 
large majority. That is, almost 90 per- 
cent of all cases fall into the homosex- 
ual, bisexual male, intravenous drug 
user or abuser. That is the majority. 
That is 90-some percent. Heterosexual 
cases referred to in this article is 
almost 4 percent; 3.9 percent. Persons 
who had a transfusion or blood compo- 
nents is about 2.9 percent, and there is 
3 percent that is undetermined. 

But the strong majority of that, as 
you can easily see, are IV drug users, 
homosexual and bisexual males. 

I think people need to know that. I 
think it would be a good idea, if we are 
going to be spending Federal tax dol- 
lars, millions of dollars of Federal tax 
dollars, to educate the public, to men- 
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tion on this educational material that 
we are paying for how the disease is 
transmitted. 

I think it just makes sense. It is not 
offensive. I do not want crude. I do not 
want lewd. I am not trying to do any- 
thing but just to put a few facts down. 
I want them to see how the disease is 
transmitted, and I also want a warning 
on that. I want them to know that 
right now there is no known cure for 
the disease. And I also want them to 
know that the disease is deadly with 
the purpose being that hopefully they 
would avoid these type of activities 
which are high risk. 

Hopefully they will avoid homosex- 
ual and bisexual activities. Hopefully 
they will avoid IV drug use. Those are 
deadly activities. They are deadly ac- 
tivities from which there is no cure. 

I hope we will have a cure. We are 
spending a lot of money to come up 
with a cure, but it is not anticipated 
we will have a cure even before the 
year 2000. I hope we do. I hope we find 
a cure tomorrow. But the facts are we 
do not have a cure and people need to 
know that. 

I will send an amendment to the 
desk in just a moment. We have 
worked with the Senators. I under- 
stand possibly this one will not be ac- 
cepted. I hope that it will. We tried to 
craft the language in a manner that 
really makes sense; a commonsense 
amendment. 

The amendment says, let us find out, 
let us state exactly how the disease is 
transmitted and also the results of the 
disease. There is no cure, and it is a 
deadly disease. It is killing right now 
in the thousands, but I am afraid it 
will soon be something like 50,000 per 
year. I think those facts should be 
made known, and I hope that they will 
be made known to people who are at 
risk or people who are possibly con- 
templating their behavior. I hope it 
will be in cases where individuals will 
alter their behavior as a result of this 
disease. Undoubtedly, not all people 
will. 

So this amendment, again, just like 
the previous amendment and just like 
this bill, is not going to solve the prob- 
lem, but it should help. I cannot help 
but think that educated people, if they 
were aware of the consequences of 
some of their activities, would alter 
their behavior. 

So, Mr. President, I send an amend- 
ment to the desk and ask for its imme- 
diate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. NICK- 
ESN proposed an amendment numbered 

At the appropriate place, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

All federally funded AIDS public informa- 
tion and education programs shall provide 
accurate warnings, the content of which 
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shall be promulgated by the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services, that homosex- 
ual and bisexual activities, multiple sex 
partners, and intravenous drug use, are high 
risk activities which place individuals at risk 
of becoming infected with the etiologic 
agent for AIDS of which there is no known 
cure once an individual becomes infected 
with the AIDS virus. 

Mr. NICKLES addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oklahoma has the floor. 

Mr. NICKLES. Mr. President, I 
think the amendment is self-explana- 
tory. I want to make sure my friends 
and colleagues have a copy of the 
amendment and will be able to digest 
it, consider it, and I hope they can 
accept it. 

Again, I want to be very frank. The 
amendment is very frank. We basically 
say the Secretary will come up with 
some regulations, and I started to say 
I am almost amused. We have regula- 
tions on the packages of cigarettes 
that says the Surgeon General says 
this may be hazardous to your health, 
and we alternate the labels, and so on. 

What I am saying in this case, I am 
not suggesting necessarily it may be a 
decent idea. Maybe we should do that 
on condoms, maybe we should do it on 
syringes and needles or something, but 
I am not suggesting that. 

What I am suggesting is that for 
those groups who receive Federal dol- 
lars to produce their own educational 
material that they would provide in 
that material what causes the disease, 
how is the disease transmitted from 
one individual to another individual, 
and that they would also provide the 
results of the disease in very clear 
terms. 

Unfortunately, we have organiza- 
tions and groups that have received 
Federal money supposedly to edu- 
cate—I started to say their group or 
their association that they may repre- 
sent—but a lot of their material is not 
telling people the risk of the disease. 
It is not telling people how they get 
the disease, but in many cases it 
almost promotes the disease and pro- 
motes the activities which cause the 
disease. And that bothers this Senator. 
If anyone in this Chamber would like 
to see some of the material that has 
been produced by some of these 
groups, I have some of it available. A 
lot of it I think you would find very of- 
fensive. 

The same extent has happened on 
some of the toll-free numbers, the 
AIDS hotline. Again, instead of telling 
people on the AIDS hotline that these 
activities can cause the disease and 
should be avoided in some cases, they 
have actually promoted that type of 
activity. I think that is a mistake. I 
hope my colleagues will accept this 
amendment. 

Mr. HELMS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from North Carolina. 
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AMENDMENT NO. 1992 TO AMENDMENT NO. 1991 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


The Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
HELMS] proposes an amendment numbered 
1992 to the Nickles amendment No. 1991. 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

Mr. WEICKER. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. The clerk will read. 

The legislative clerk continued read- 
ing the amendment: 

The amendment is as follows: 


In lieu of the matter proposed to be in- 
serted, insert the following: 

Sec. . (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of this Act or an amendment made 
by this Act, none of the funds provided 
under this Act or an amendment made by 
this Act shall be used to provide education- 
al, informational, or risk reduction materi- 
als or activities to promote or encourage, di- 
rectly, homosexual sexual activity. 

(b) Education, information, and preven- 
tion activities and materials paid for with 
funds appropriated under this Act shall em- 
phasize— 

(1) abstinence from sexual activity outside 
a sexually monogamous marriage (including 
abstinence from homosexual sexual activi- 
ties) and 

(2) abstinence from the use of illegal in- 
travenous drugs. 

(e) The homosexual activity referred to in 
subsections (a), (b), and (c) means any 
sexual activity between two or more males 
as described in section 2256(2)(A) of title 18, 
United States Code. 

(d) The illegal drugs referred to in subsec- 
tions (a), (b), and (c) mean any controlled 
substance as defined in section 106(6) of the 
Controlled Substance Act (21 U.S.C. 802(6)). 

(e) If the Secretary of Health and Human 
Services finds that a recipient of funds 
under this Act has failed to comply with 
this section, the Secretary shall notify the 
recipient, if the funds are paid directly to 
the recipient, or notify the State if the re- 
cipient receives the funds from the State of 
such finding and that— 

(1) no further funds shall be provided to 
the recipient; 

(2) no further funds shall be provided to 
the State with respect to noncompliance by 
the individual recipient; 

(3) further payment shall be limited to 
those recipients not participating in such 
noncompliance; and 

(4) the recipient shall repay to the United 
States, amounts found not to have been ex- 
pended in accordance with this section. 

(f) All federally funded AIDS public infor- 
mation and education programs shall pro- 
vide accurate warnings, the content of 
which shall be promulgated by the Secre- 
tary of Health and Human Services, that 
homosexual and bisexual activities, multiple 
sex partners, and intravenous drug use, are 
high risk activities which place individuals 
at risk of becoming infected with the etiolo- 
gic agent for AIDS of which there is no 
known cure once an individual becomes in- 
fected with the AIDS virus. 


Mr. KENNEDY. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

(During the quorum call, Mr. Lav- 
TENBERG occupied the chair.) 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ROCKEFELLER). Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 

Mr. NICKLES. Objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion has been heard. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask that 
the clerk call the roll. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk resumed the 
call of the roll. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be a 
period for morning business for not to 
exceed 5 minutes, and that Senators 
may speak therein. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


THE TRADE BILL 


Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
I rise to address myself to the question 
of the trade bill and possibilities of a 
new trade bill. 

Yesterday the Senate, in a strong bi- 
partisan vote, approved the omnibus 
trade bill. But President Reagan has 
vowed to veto this bill because it re- 
quires employers to give workers and 
their communities 60 days advance 
notice of a plant closing. 

Congress has spoken loudly and 
clearly on this issue but the President, 
unfortunately, is listening to high- 
priced corporate lobbyists. If he will 
not listen to Congress, the President 
owes it to the people who elected him 
to listen to them. Eighty-six percent of 
Americans believe that advance notice 
is fair and a matter of simple human 
decency. The American public sees the 
hypocrisy of the corporate executives 
who object to fair notice but protect 
themselves with golden parachutes 
when they lose their jobs. Workers do 
not expect to land in the lap of luxury 
but 60 days notice could give them a 
chance to save their homes and re- 
build their futures. 

I cannot believe the President is will- 
ing to accept everything in this very 
complicated bill except the one provi- 
sion that provides basic fairness to 
working men and women. The Presi- 
dent is willing to give huge tax breaks 
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to big oil companies but not willing to 
give an even break to the men and 
women who built this country. The 
President is willing to help multina- 
tional conglomerates get around the 
Foreign Corrupt Practices Act but not 
willing to help the cities and towns get 
along when employers leave town 
without a moment’s notice. 

President Reagan should know right 
now he is kidding himself and his 
fellow Republicans if he thinks this 
Congress is going to pass a trade bill 
without fair treatment for workers. 
We are not about to let high-priced 
corporate lobbyists dictate what is 
right for this country. 

If a new trade bill is offered, I will 
offer a plant-closing provision as an 
amendment. I have every reason to be- 
lieve it will prevail. 

If for some reason it does not pre- 
vail, we will take the opportunity to 
review every single provision of the 
trade bill and discuss a number of 
them at great length. In fact, I am 
sure many Senators would find ele- 
ments in a new trade bill that would 
require extensive debate. 

But there is no need for further con- 
frontation on the plant-closing issue. 
There is a consensus in Congress and 
the country that advance notice is fair 
and should be law. Mr. President, if 
you are serious about a trade bill, if 
you have compassion for American 
workers, sign the bill on your desk. If 
you veto this bill, you will not have 
enough time to win back the hearts of 
the millions of American workers who 
counted on you. 

I hope, Mr. President, that you will 
see fit to sign the trade bill and not 
refuse to do so in the expectation that 
Congress will reenact another bill to 
your liking. 


OUR NATION'S SPACE SYSTEMS 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, 
today the United States is embarked 
on what I believe is a perilous and 
foolhardy course. Our Nation—to our 
great disadvantage—has unilaterally 
conceded to the Soviet Union the un- 
contested ability to control space, 
when we would most need to operate 
there: in crisis, in conflict, or in war. 

The investment our country has 
made, and continues to make in our 
Nation's space systems—some $400 bil- 
lion to date, by some estimates—is 
almost totally unsheltered, because of 
our misguided refusal to value it 
enough to protect it with appropriate 
military force. 

We use space for commerce, for sci- 
ence, for mapping, for navigation, for 
communications, and for surveillance 
of all kinds. Yet, as a nation, we so 
little value space, and the critical func- 
tions that are performed by space sys- 
tems, that we have accepted that our 
flag will not fly there in wartime no 
matter what the Soviets may do. 
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We have voluntarily given to the 
Soviet Union, the exclusive rights to 
that domain. Rights that they will 
most certainly exercise, when it suits 
their needs, and when Soviet control 
of space would cause the most grave 
harm to our own national interests. 

The incongruity of the present situa- 
tion is overwhelming. We do not rely 
on Soviet goodwill to preserve the 
democratic institutions of our friends, 
or to fulfill our obligations to our 
allies—we have over 450,000 well- 
equipped soldiers, sailors, airmen, and 
marines forward deployed, they check- 
mate Soviet aggression or adventur- 
ism. We have the finest Navy and 
Marine forces in the world, and an- 
other 50,000 sailors and marines 
afloat, to protect our global maritime 
interests and those of our allies. 

We do not rely on Soviet philanthro- 
py—or their declarations of good in- 
tentions—to protect the borders of 
Western Europe, or to keep the sea- 
lanes open to commerce or the move- 
ment of forces. Nor do we expect that 
the sovereignty of our airspace or the 
airspace of our allies would be pre- 
served without strong air forces. 

We have also faced up to our respon- 
sibilities to counter Soviet intrusions 
in Afghanistan, Angola, and, while not 
enough, we have supported the resist- 
ance forces in Nicaragua who are 
fighting to restore freedom there. 

In every case—on the land, at sea, 
and in the air—we have had the 
wisdom to develop and deploy effec- 
tive military forces, deterrent forces 
fully capable of warfighting, postured 
and ready to exact a tremendous toll 
against any aggressor. This is true in 
every case, and in every operational 
medium except one: except in space. 
In wartime, space will belong to the 
Soviet Union. 

In plain language, the Soviets have 
the military systems that will allow 
them the uncontested control, the un- 
contested dominance of space, and we 
presently have nothing—not one 
thing—to oppose them there. 

Today, the Soviets have the world’s 
only operational antisatellite systems. 
They would like us to believe that 
their antisatellite systems are erude“, 
and that the threat posed to our satel- 
lites is “one-dimensional.” But, it is 
now clear from testimony given by our 
Nation’s best military experts—that 
the Soviet antisatellite threat is nei- 
ther crude, nor one-dimensional. Let 
me review some of the facts with you. 

The Soviet coorbital satellite inter- 
ceptor, launched on the SL-11 booster, 
has been operational since 1972. Ex- 
tensive Soviet testing of this system 
against objects in space has assured 
that it will have at least a 50-percent 
“probability of kill”, if employed 
against our low Earth-orbiting satel- 
lites. By 1982 the Soviets had enough 
confidence in this system that they no 
longer needed to conduct full and visi- 
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ble integrated testing of it against ob- 
jects in space. In August 1983 they de- 
clared that they would “restrain” from 
further “testing” of this already 
proven and already operational 
system, if the United States exercised 
similar restraint. Some of our col- 
leagues here—and many more in the 
House—were seduced by that specious 
claim. And, as a consequence, the Sovi- 
ets were handed a cheap but signifi- 
cant victory. To the Soviets, the best 
situation is deterrence of our will to 
resist them and their designs. This vic- 
tory cost them nothing, except per- 
haps the price of a lie. 

The truth of it is, that the Soviets 
continue to launch the SL-11 booster 
with other payloads. The reliability of 
that launch vehicle is unsurpassed by 
any U.S. system. Moreover, there is 
nothing to prevent other portions of 
the coorbital antisatellite system from 
being exercised separately, and in 
ways not visible to us. 

I have every confidence that—in 
fact—that is just what the Soviets may 
have done. And, the coorbital satellite 
interceptor is only one of four antisat- 
ellite technologies presently available 
to the Soviets. 

The Soviets also have an inherent 
direct ascent antisatellite capability in 
their “galosh” antiballistic missiles. By 
“inherent,” I mean that the missiles 
have the right combination of range, 
payload, and guidance to allow them 
to be used in either an antiballistic 
missile role, or an antisatellite role. Of 
those two tasks—the destruction of 
ballistic missile reentry vehicles, or 
the destruction of satellites—by far 
the easier technological task, is the de- 
struction of satellites. 

The capabilities that reside in these 
two “hard kill” or “kinetic kill” sys- 
tems—the coorbital interceptors and 
the “galosh”—are complemented by 
Soviet directed energy and electronic 
warfare capabilities. At Sary Shagan, 
the Soviets are estimated to have two 
lasers that are probably capable of 
damaging components of our satellites 
in orbit. The launch points for their 
kinetic kill antisatellite systems and 
their laser systems are geographically 
spaced to provide multiple engage- 
ment opportunities against our critical 
low Earth orbiting satellites each day. 
Soviet ground-based lasers capable of 
being used in the antisatellite role, 
could also be complemented by more 
ground-based lasers, and even by 
space-based antisatellite lasers in the 
1990's. 

Soviet doctrine for war on land, at 
sea and in the air also postulates the 
need for a robust electronic warfare, 
or “radio-electronic combat“ capabil- 
ity. Lately, the Soviets have openly 
discussed electronic warfare against 
our spacecraft as one of their poten- 
tial “asymmetric” responses to the 
strategic defense initiatives. We would 
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be naive beyond belief, if we did not 
credit the Soviets with the wartime ca- 
pability to disrupt or degrade our sat- 
ellites by using electronic warfare. 

Thus, the Soviets presently have at 
least four known antisatellite technol- 
ogies to choose from: A system of coor- 
bital satellite interceptors; numerous 
direct ascent missiles; ground-based 
lasers; and the technological capability 
for antisatellite electronic warfare. No 
one should thoughtfully call that kind 
of antisatellite threat “crude,” and it 
is clearly not “one dimensional.” 

On the horizon are even more Soviet 
systems with antisatellite applications. 
Among these must be included radio 
frequency, or RF weapons, particle 
beam weapons, perhaps even a Soviet 
“space plane” and the Soviet space 
shuttle. The latter two could be devel- 
oped and used to interfere with or to 
capture our satellites in wartime. 

Facing present and future Soviet 
space control capabilities, and a grow- 
ing family of Soviet antisatellite tech- 
nologies, we—the United States—have 
nothing. 

Nothing but our reliance on the 
goodwill and restraint of the Soviet 
Union to leave our spacecraft alone in 
wartime—when the incentive for inter- 
fering with them would be as high as 
the strategic advantage that would be 
gained by denying us their use. 

Nothing to protect our satellites—by 
increasing the risk to Soviet space sys- 
tems—should the Soviets contemplate 
or commence attacking them. 

Nothing to protect our own soldiers, 
sailors, airmen, and marines, should 
the Soviets use their satellites to 
target and to direct attacks against 
our forces in conflict. Nothing. 

We have created this unsatisfactory 
situation ourselves. That is foolhardy. 
But it is also perilous. 

When no less authority than the 
Commander in Chief of our United 
States space command tells us that his 
job is “impossible,” because he has no 
ability to control space in crisis or con- 
flict; when he warns us that “we will 
pay the price of our neglect in Ameri- 
can lives” because he will be unable to 
stop the Soviets from controlling 
space, from using that control to oper- 
ate those Soviet systems designed to 
locate and target our forces; when no 
less authority than the Chief of Naval 
Operations counsels us that “if we are 
going to win at sea, we must ensure 
that we win in space”, and; when no 
less authority than the Secretary of 
the Air Force tells us that “we have 
unilaterally given the advantage to 
the Soviets to control space in time of 
conflict,” then we must seriously ques- 
tion whether we are able—in good con- 
science—to disregard those stern warn- 
ings, that sound advice based on scores 
of years of military and defense expe- 
rience. 

Consider, if you will, what the Sovi- 
ets could do—and most assuredly will 
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do—with undisputed control of space 
in a conflict. By attacking our militari- 
ly significant spacecraft with kinetic 
kill weapons and lasers, and by dis- 
rupting other space systems with elec- 
tronic warfare, they could quickly de- 
grade our ability to exercise command 
and control over our forces by hinder- 
ing communications, they could deny 
our forces and our leadership critical 
information of all kinds, and they 
could force us into ill-timed or inap- 
propriate military operations. They 
could, in short, completely bury us in 
the “fog of war.” 

Simultaneously, the Soviets would 
use their own clearly superior rapid 
launch capability to put even more 
Soviet surveillance and targeting 
spacecraft into orbit. They would use 
these in an attempt to make our oper- 
ations transparent, to find our convoys 
and our military formations, and to 
methodically attack them or otherwise 
inhibit their effectiveness, We, for our 
part, would have no way to challenge 
Soviet mastery of space, except to es- 
calate the conflict on Earth. Clearly, 
this unsatisfactory state of affairs is 
intolerable, and must be changed. 

What needs to be done to change it? 
The first need, the most urgent need is 
for all of us to accept that space has 
become and will remain—whether we 
like it or not—a military arena of great 
strategic importance. We cannot hope 
to meet our national security objec- 
tives, in peacetime or in conflict, with- 
out the ability to use space. Soviet 
rhetoric that laments and eschews the 
alleged “militarization of space” is 
nothing less than pure hogwash. Not 
only do the Soviets have more military 
spacecraft than we do, they also have 
an almost exclusively military space 
program. A program designed to meet 
their doctrinal requirement to achieve 
what they call “mastery of space” in 
the time of conflict. 

If space is “militarized” by the pres- 
ence of military systems, then so is the 
land, the sea, and the air. We cannot 
allow ourselves to be deterred any 
longer by Soviet propaganda. 

Once we accept that the use of space 
is critical to our national security, we 
need to also accept that the Soviets 
will most certainly contest our pres- 
ence there in conflict. They have the 
ability to do that today, if they so 
desire. Thus, our space systems need 
to have the ability to endure there, 
even in the face of Soviet opposition. 

We need to have more spacecraft on 
orbit, and those need to be more sur- 
vivable. However, there are physical 
limits to the amount of survivability 
that can or should be built into our 
satellites. We can make satellites more 
survivable, but we cannot make them 
“immortal.” No military system can be 
made immortal, and we should not 
demand of satellites a level of inherent 
survivability we do not demand from 
ships, or tanks, or aircraft. 
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Thus, and finally, the best way to 
protect our spacecraft and make them 
survivable, is to have a credible deter- 
rent Asat capability of our own with 
the ability to hold at risk the military 
spacecraft of the Soviet Union. To do 
that we have a clear, compelling and— 
I believe—urgent need for a U.S. satel- 
lite negation capability. We need to be 
able to hold threatening Soviet mili- 
tary spacecraft at risk in all the orbits 
where they operate. We also need a 
range of engagement systems or tech- 
nologies, that would enable us to dis- 
rupt critical Soviet satellite functions 
at the lower level of the spectrum of 
conflict, and promptly destroy a large 
number of Soviet satellites at the 
higher levels of conflict. 

A United States satellite negation 
capability would deter Soviet attacks 
on our spacecraft, by giving us the sig- 
nificant ability to retaliate by attack- 
ing Soviet spacecraft. Should deter- 
rence fail, a credible operational 
United States antisatellite capability 
would help defend our own spacecraft 
and forces, by threatening or destroy- 
ing Soviet war-supporting spacecraft. 

While Soviet space reconstitution ca- 
pabilities make it most unlikely that 
we could ever exercise absolute control 
of space, we must nonetheless at least 
strive to be able to dispute Soviet con- 
trol, as the alternative to the indispu- 
table wartime inferiority in space that 
we presently would have. 

I should also stress what should be 
obvious: That we cannot have a credi- 
ble antisatellite capability of any kind, 
unless candidate U.S. antisatellite sys- 
tems are subjected to realistic and 
comprehensive testing. We have so 
frustrated the Department of Defense 
with short-sighted legislation imped- 
ing antisatellite testing, that we have 
effectively prohibited them from ac- 
quiring a much-needed and long-over- 
due deterrent and warfighting capabil- 
ity. 

I urge my colleagues to join me in 
demanding that the Department of 
Defense set about immediately with 
acquisition of an effective and credible 
satellite negation capability, and one 
that can be made operational at the 
earliest possible date. As an initial ob- 
jective we should acquire the capabil- 
ity to hold at risk all those low Earth 
orbiting Soviet spacecraft specifically 
designed to locate and target our mili- 
tary forces. 

At the same time, I urge my col- 
leagues to exercise their considerable 
influence to ensure that acquisition of 
this validated military requirement is 
supported on both sides of the aisle, 
and both in the Senate and the House. 

We simply must develop and test ca- 
pabilities—whether ground-, air-, or 
space-based—that will provide an ef- 
fective deterrent to a Soviet monopoly. 
We need a credible, operational, U.S. 
antisatellite system. 
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Mr. BUMPERS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arkansas. 

(The remarks of Mr. BUMPERS and 
Mr. LRAHx pertaining to the introduc- 
tion of legislation appear later in 
today’s Recorp under Statements on 
Introduced Bills and Joint Resolu- 
tions.) 


EXTENSION OF APPLICATION 
TIME UNDER LEGALIZATION 
PROGRAM FOR CERTAIN 
ALIENS 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, there was 
a motion submitted yesterday to 
invoke cloture. That will not ripen 
until tomorrow. 

If we can complete our action on the 
AIDS bill today and the veterans ap- 
propriations supplemental and on the 
conference report on the veterans’ 
compensation bill, the Senate will not 
be in tomorrow. I would have to ask, 
however, that the vote on the motion 
to invoke cloture occur today, else I 
will have to bring the Senate in tomor- 
row. 

Therefore, I ask unanimous con- 
sent—after discussing the matter with 
the distinguished Republican leader— 
that the motion to invoke cloture be 
brought before the Senate today; that 
there be 30 minutes, to be equally di- 
vided between Mr. KENNEDY and Mr. 
Simpson; that the automatic quorum 
call be waived at the conclusion there- 
of; and that a vote occur at the conclu- 
sion of the 30 minutes on the motion 
to invoke cloture on the motion to pro- 
ceed to the consideration of H.R. 4222. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object—and I shall not 
object—the majority leader has cor- 
rectly stated the request. It has been 
cleared on this side by all the princi- 
pals on this side. That would permit us 
to keep moving. We need to keep 
moving tonight. 

Mr. BYRD. We need to get moving. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD. I ask that the 30 min- 
utes begin running now. 

CLOTURE MOTION 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report the cloture motion. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

We, the undersigned Senators, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Rule XXII of 
the Standing Rules of the Senate, hereby 
move to bring to a close debate on the 
motion to proceed to the consideration of 
H.R. 4222, an act to amend the Immigration 
and Nationality Act to extend the applica- 
tion period under the legalization program. 

Senators Edward M. Kennedy, Paul 
Simon, Donald W. Riegle, Dennis DeCon- 
cini, Bill Bradley, Tom Daschle, Patrick 
Leahy, Wyche Fowler, Barbara A. Mikulski, 
Howard Metzenbaum, John Melcher, Max 
Baucus, Brock Adams, Terry Sanford, 
Daniel Inouye, and John F. Kerry. 
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Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, as I 
understand, there is a half-hour, 15 
minutes for Senator Srmpson and 15 
minutes for the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield myself 7 
minutes. 

Mr. President, if we may have the 
attention of Senators—we know that 
many are back in their offices now, 
after the past quorum call—we can 
make the case for invoking cloture, 
and I make it now. 

We will reach 1,300,000 applications 
in to the Immigration Service by May 
4, but independent experts say as 
many as 500,000 eligible persons will 
not have applied by that deadline. 

The Immigration Service has done a 
good job. But even their own survey 
shows that there are still significant 
fears and misinformation among un- 
documented aliens. 

There have been 15 major changes 
in the rules in the course of the pro- 
gram, affecting potentially thousands 
of persons. There has not been time to 
communicate these changes as many 
of these have been made only in 
recent weeks. 

To extend the regular amnesty 
through November simply brings it 
into line with the longer amnesty of 
the special agricultural workers. That 
is an important point. 

A lot will be said on the floor about 
how we are creating a new eligibility 
group or a new time period. We put an 
18-month application period in for ag- 
ricultural workers in the 1986 act, and 
a shorter period for others, but in the 
pending House bill all of them would 
be treated equally. 

This bill just extends the application 
period. It makes no changes in the cri- 
teria established in 1986. It should not 
require any additional appropriations 
because the INS in this program is 
self-funded. 

So, Mr. President, the issue before 
the Senate today is really an extreme- 
ly modest one—and that is to move on 
a bill that has passed the House to 
extend by a mere 6 months the period 
by which undocumented aliens can 
apply for amnesty. 

We are not changing the rules of the 
game. 

We are not enacting a new, second 
amnesty. 

We are not changing the cutoff date. 

We are merely extending the appli- 
cation period—and even that is only to 
make it coincide with the separate am- 
nesty program for agricultural work- 
ers. We are just making them concur- 
rent. Why treat agricultural workers 
differently from other workers? It is a 
regrettable quirk that got into the law 
in the first place. 

So, Mr. President, I find it extremely 
difficult to comprehend the intense 
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opposition that some Senators are 
bringing to this issue. 

We know who the hundreds of thou- 
sands of victims of the May 4 deadline 
are. 

They are the people who are the 
most fearful of government and the 
INS. They are some of the poorest and 
the least educated fellow human 
beings in our midst. They live in the 
worst conditions. They are the most 
likely to be victims of discrimination 
and crime. They exist in the deepest 
shadows of our society. They speak 
the least English, they read the fewest 
newspapers, they see the least televi- 
sion. They know the least about our 
legal system except that they have 
been outside it for years. 

Of all people in America, they are 
the least likely to know their rights. 
But they do have rights, because in 
1986 the U.S. Congress gave them the 
right to amnesty. And now, through 
no fault of their own, those rights are 
about to slip away, because an unsee- 
ing and uncaring Congress may refuse 
to act, 

Some Members of the Senate actual- 
ly seem eager to nullify those rights 
by insisting on the May 4 deadline. In 
a situation like this, opponents of ex- 
tending the deadline clearly have the 
upper hand—because when time is 
short, the advantage usually goes to 
those bent on preventing Congress 
from acting. 

But I regret—except for the notable 
exception of the Senator from Wyo- 
ming—some other Senators who 
oppose us now are the same Senators 
who opposed amnesty from the start. 
They filibustered against it in 1986, 
and they are threatening to filibuster 
against it now. I voted in 1986 against 
their filibuster then, and we should 
reject it now. 

Congress enacted the Amnesty Pro- 
gram in good faith, and we should not 
implement it in bad faith. The simple 
truth is, the May 4 deadline has 
turned out to be too short and too 
harsh. To refuse to extend it is cruel 
and vindictive. 

Justice in America is often said to be 
blind. But it is not blind today. We 
know what we are doing. We know 
that the hopes and perhaps the very 
lives of hundreds of thousands of men, 
women and children in communities 
across America are at stake. 

They may not be American citi- 
zens—yet. But they are here in the 
land of America, and they have rights 
under the immigration law of America. 

A simple extension is simple justice. 
There is no justification for cutting 
off the program on May 4. I urge the 
Senate to adopt the House-passed bill, 
and grant a 6-month extension of the 
deadline. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
seeks recognition? 
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The Senator from California. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I 
rise to urge my colleagues to vote for 
cloture so we can bring to a vote an 
important measure that will extend 
the application period for the legaliza- 
tion program by 6 months. While I 
personally believe that a full year’s ex- 
tension is warranted because of the 
problems which have arisen in connec- 
tion with the Immigration Service’s 
implementation of the program, I 
fully support this 6-month extension 
as a compromise measure which has 
been accepted by our colleagues in the 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. President, I have closely moni- 
tored the progress of the legalization 
program in my home State of Califor- 
nia. As I have pointed out before, it is 
estimated that half of the undocu- 
mented population in the country 
reside in California and, as a result, we 
have the most to lose if the legaliza- 
tion program does not succeed in legal- 
izing all of those who are eligible. 
Given the problems which have arisen 
in connection with the implementa- 
tion of the legalization program which 
have been brought to my attention, I 
believe that terminating the program 
on May 4 will unfairly deny the bene- 
fit of legalization to hundreds of thou- 
sands of eligible undocumented indi- 
viduals currently residing in our coun- 
try. 

There is ample justification for this 
6-month extension of the legalization 
application period. First of all, it 
should be noted that there has been a 
cloud of confusion encircling this pro- 
gram since its inception. The regula- 
tions defining who is eligible for legal- 
ization where finalized days before the 
application period opened; those same 
regulations have since been changed 
as a result of congressional action and 
legal challenges—in fact, Mr. Presi- 
dent, a decision handed down by a 
Federal district judge in the Eastern 
District of California on April 22, just 
5 days ago, makes a whole new group 
of undocumented individuals eligible 
for legalization; and INS’ public educa- 
tion campaign got off to a slow start 
and has been ineffective in convincing 
the undocumented in certain commu- 
nities—such as the Asian Pacific com- 
munity in Los Angeles—to come for- 
ward and apply for legalization. 

In addition to these glaring prob- 
lems which have hampered the 
progress of the legalization program, 
and left some people unaware of the 
eligibility until 5 days ago, those orga- 
nizations which assist the undocu- 
mented in applying for legalization, as 
well as State and local government 
agencies, report that many undocu- 
mented have not come forward to 
apply because they have not been able 
to produce the required documenta- 
tion, they cannot afford the cost of ap- 
plying for legalization, or they fear 
that INS may deport their family 
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members who do not qualify for legal- 
ization. 

Mr. President, although there are 
currently long lines of applicants seek- 
ing to file their legalization applica- 
tions before the May 4 deadline, we 
must acknowledge that the total 
number of applicants to date falls far 
short of our original expectations. 
When the application period opened 1 
year ago, INS estimated that as many 
as 3.9 million might qualify for legal- 
ization. However, as of April 8, 1988, 
only 1,166,696 have applied, and even 
with a last minute surge of applica- 
tions we will not legalize the number 
of people who we intended to benefit 
from this program. 

As a matter of fact, by these statis- 
tics only about one-quarter will have 
thus far sought to take advantage of 
the program. 

Mr. President, we cannot be satisfied 
with this outcome. I am concerned 
that if we allow the program to termi- 
nate in 1 week's time, we will continue 
to grapple with the problems associat- 
ed with the existence of an exploitable 
subclass in our society. It is simply fal- 
lacious to assume that the undocu- 
mented who have not come forward to 
apply for legalization will voluntarily 
depart from this country. The more 
likely scenario is that they will be 
driven further underground. 

The wiser course of action for us to 
take today is to adopt this measure 
that will extend the application 
period. As the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee’s report on this bill explains, we 
have little to lose and much to gain by 
extending the application period. 

Estimates prepared by the Congres- 
sional Budget Office indicate that the 
cost of extending the application 
period will be more than offset by the 
additional revenue which will be gen- 
erated by the application fees which 
will be collected during this period. 
Meanwhile, the benefit to our country 
is obvious if greater numbers of undoc- 
umented persons are allowed to legal- 
ize their status and participate openly 
in our society. 

Most of all, individual human beings 
will have been treated in a thoughtful, 
considerate, humane, compassionate 
way if we provide this opportunity. 
They will have been treated in the 
exact opposite way if we fail to do so. 

Mr. President, I firmly believe that 
extending the application period for 
the Legalization Program will benefit 
us all, and I strongly urge my col- 
leagues to support it and first of all to 
vote for cloture. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. the 
Senator form Texas. 

Mr. GRAMM. Mr. President, can I 
ask the distinguished assistant minori- 
ty leader to yield me 5 minutes? 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, that 
is certainly appropriate. 

Mr. GRAMM. Mr. President, I would 
like to begin by asking our colleague 
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from Massachusetts and our colleague 
from California if they are willing to 
say here this afternoon that they will 
never vote for another extension other 
than this one, and that they will 
oppose any attempts to extend amnes- 
ty in the future? 

Mr. KENNEDY. The answer is af- 
firmative. 

Will the Senator support this exten- 
sion now, this afternoon? 

Mr. GRAMM. No, I will not. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I am glad to see the 
good faith of Members here. 

Mr. GRAMM. I simply asked the dis- 
tinguished Senator a question. I am 
glad to hear that answer. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I have given it 
before. It should not be any surprise, 
despite the fact the Senator said those 
who want the extension are just stick- 
ing their nose under the tent in order 
to have more and more. The fact is we 
are not. 

Mr. GRAMM. May I reclaim my 
time, Mr. President, since the distin- 
guished Senator has plenty of time? 

First of all, I would like to make 
note of the fact that my distinguished 
colleague from Massachusetts tells us 
the people who are against the exten- 
sion are the people who are against 
the bill, and I wonder if my colleague 
has forgotten that he voted both 
against the bill and against the confer- 
ence report. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Does the Senator 
want to hear the explanation for that 
particular matter? 

Mr. GRAMM. I will be glad to hear 
it on the Senator's time, not on my 
own. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I would like to be 
sure we have adequate amount of 
time. I hope we will not do that. I do 
not want to relinquish time. If he 
wants to have additional time, we will 
request it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will protect the time on all sides. 

Mr. GRAMM. Mr. President, the 
issue we have before us is about as 
simple as an issue can be. When we 
adopted the immigration bill, those 
who supported it said this is going to 
be a once-and-for-all proposition. We 
are going to do something very ex- 
traordinary that no developed nation 
on Earth has ever, to my knowledge, 
done before: to grant amnesty to 
people who are in the country illegally 
when there are 14 million people wait- 
ing in line to come to the country le- 
gally. We are going to set out a period 
in which people can come and when 
that period is over that will be the 
end. 

Mr. President, when we passed the 
immigration law initially there was a 
sharp decline in the number of people 
coming into the country illegally. 

But in the last 6 months there has 
been an explosion in terms of the 
number of people entering the country 
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illegally. I read from an article in the 
Dallas Morning News. The headline is 
“Rise in Illegal Immigration.” It says: 

San Antonio. A resurgence of illegal immi- 
gration across the Rio Grande is being 
fueled by uncertainty on both sides of the 
border about the new immigration law's ef- 
fectiveness. 

In my State, by our best measures, 
the level of illegal immigration has 
risen by 60 percent in the last month. 
And when people are asked why they 
are coming, they say that they do not 
believe the law is going to be enforced. 
They do not believe employer sanc- 
tions are going to be enforced. They 
believe amnesty is going to be ex- 
tended. 

Might I say, in quoting the border 
patrol: 

We are already seeing a lot of false docu- 
ments newly made just in time to show em- 
ployer proof of citizenship. 

Now, Mr. President, we wrote a law. 
We made a commitment. There is 
great doubt about whether the law is 
going to be enforced and, as a result, 
we have an explosion in terms of 
people coming into the country illegal- 
ly, which is what this law was sup- 
posed to stop. That is what the propo- 
nents of the bill claimed. 

I say that if we change the provi- 
sions of the law before it ever goes 
into effect we are fueling the fire that 
is already sending millions of people 
across our borders illegally. 

Finally, I want to make a point that 
we have gone to extraordinary lengths 
to not exclude anybody. We have ad- 
vertised, letting people know that am- 
nesty is available. We are going to 
keep offices open until midnight on 
the 4th of May. People do not have to 
have documentation by the 4th of 
May. They simply have to sign up and 
pay the fee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will point out that the Senator’s 
5 minutes have expired. 

Mr. GRAMM. I would like one addi- 
tional minute, if I may. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I 
yield an additional minute to the Sen- 
ator from Texas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator may proceed. 

Mr. GRAMM. All they have to do is 
be in line by midnight on the fourth 
and they will be included. They then 
have 2 months to file their papers. 

I do not see how we could be fairer 
than that. I urge my colleagues not to 
change the provisions of the law 
before the law ever goes into effect. 

Finally, let me give you a reason 
why the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts should be opposing clo- 
ture motion. If we impose cloture, if 
this is adopted in the Senate, we al- 
ready know the President is going to 
veto it. We know 201 people in the 
House voted against it and we know 
that veto will be sustained and there 
will be people who will not be in line 
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on May 4th thinking it is going to be 
extended and they will lose their op- 
portunity to get the best gift the world 
has, which is living in America legally. 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I 


speak in opposition to this motion to 
proceed. I think the extension is nei- 
ther necessary nor desirable. 

I have been in it a long time. I re- 
member the work on the select com- 
mission. My friend from Massachu- 
setts and I were on the select commis- 
sion. I remember when the issue of 
amnesty came up. The minute it came 
up, we had to set that date back to dis- 
cuss it because we knew that there 
would be a surge at our borders with a 
date originally of 1980 and then we did 
it when we finally got the bill passed 
in 1982. And here is the date and we 
said you have a year to come forward. 

There has never been a more gener- 
ous amnesty in the history of the 
world. I think perhaps there was a 
longer period maybe in Argentina. 

Anyway, when we blow aside all the 
smoke, what we have is an extemely 
successful Legalization Program. I 
think that is what people are forget- 
ting. The INS has done a superb job. 
The essence of the bill is in the subse- 
quent legislating. Nobody is coming 
out with a whole basket full of amend- 
ments with regard to this bill. It is 
working. The INS has done a beautiful 
job. Even some of the organizations 
that fought the bill tooth and nail 
have said that that has occurred. And 
we still have 6 days to go in the appli- 
cation period. 

It is going to be obvious that we are 
going to exceed the Congressional 
Budget Office figures. That is our own 
group. That is not some outside group. 
That is CBO. They said the numbers 
would be 1.4 million applications for 
amnesty; 250,000 for soil workers. We 
are going to hit those figures. We are 
already at 1.3 million for amnesty and 
450,000 for agriculture. Every day sets 
new records. Twenty-three thousand 
four hundred and sixty-seven applied 
yesterday. That is the way it works in 
real life. 

In every amnesty in the world, 10 
percent of those who came in came in 
within the last few days. That is the 
way we do it with our taxes. That is 
the way we do it at the courthouse 
with our license plates. 

The INS went far beyond congres- 
sional requirements in publicizing this 
program. They went far beyond the 
requirements in publishing the regula- 
tions. They put out draft regulations 
and said to the American people, 
“Here, look at it before we even go to 
final.” It is without dispute that very 
few in this country are unaware of 
this program. 
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The reason they may not come for- 
ward does not have anything to do 
with money. We are charging them 
the same price we charge to legal im- 
migrants. The reason is not because of 
separation of families. We have only 
deported 25,000 people from the 
United States in the past year and a 
handful under anything that would 
have anything to do with this. We do 
not deport people. 

These are the realities of this situa- 
tion. People know what is going on. 
They have known for 18 months what 
is going on and they knew for 8 years 
what was going on. 

This is a very improper thing in my 
mind to grant an extension of amnesty 
which was the one part of the bill 
which was not supported by a majori- 
ty of the American public. I supported 
it fully and nearly lost out on the bill 
originally when I did it. We had to 
have this because we had a tacit invi- 
tation in our law that you could be 
here and work, and it was legal to hire 
an illegal but illegal for the illegal to 
work. What a crazy nation to be one 
under the course of law. 

So we felt it was fair to give the 
notice. We have given the notice. 
There is not a question out in the land 
people have not known exactly what 
we were doing here. 

We provided the particularly long 
application period, longer than nearly 
all of the application periods of any 
other country. Canada has 60 days, 
with no extensions. As I say, the un- 
documented people waited for an ex- 
pected extension. It did not come. As I 
say, 10 percent of all applications were 
received in the final days. 

I guess the thing that puzzles me 
and intrigues me in the debate is that 
those who express the need for this 
extension and say that there are hun- 
dreds of thousands of people out there 
are the very people who told us that 
there maybe were no more than a mil- 
lion illegal aliens in the whole United 
States when we were trying to put to- 
gether the bill. You cannot have it 
both ways. Hypocrisy in the first 
order. 

We provided an amnesty to—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair must inform the Senator that 
his 5 minutes have expired. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I 
yield myself an additional 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator may proceed. 

Mr. SIMPSON. We asked the people 
to trust us and the trust was “Here it 
is. It is 1 year.” The 1 year started 6 
months after the bill was signed. “It is 
a one-time shot and here it is; one 
time only.” That is what we expressed 
and that is what the people of the 
United States know. And in my deal- 
ings with immigration reform over the 
years, I think that nothing passes 
through the communications system 
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faster than that kind of thing. It is 
called freedom and it is called Amer- 
ica. It gets out faster than Ma Bell or 
Sprint or MCI or Contel could ever 
imagine. That is the way this is. 

Somewhere the ballgame has 9 in- 
nings and the 9 innings are here and 
the game has not been shortened. We 
have to have finality—and that is 
what we must produce here, one way 
or the other—finality in the proce- 
dures; that this is it and if you want to 
live the dream, here is your chance 
and you do it by midnight, May 4, and 
that is it and it will never come again. 
And you know it will never come again 
if you look at the voting pattern on 
this particular most unpopular part of 
the entire legislation. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
yield 1% minutes to the Senator from 
California. 

Mr. WILSON. Thank you, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. President, I have listened to my 
friend from Wyoming. He says that 
there must be finality. Obviously 
there must. He says that the game 
must have nine innings and then it is 
over. Well, that analogy is fine as far 
as it goes, but this game started late. 
To be blunt, the effort that has been 
made by the Immigration and Natural- 
ization Service, however well intended, 
has not been sufficient. It has not 
reached those people to whom the 
provisions of this legislation apply. 
There are, as has been described in 
many cases, people who are eligible 
but timid; people who do have difficul- 
ty with the language. 

No one particularly liked this com- 
promise legislation but what we did as 
a part of it was to say that there are 
certain people present in this country, 
legally entitled to become citizens, 
even if they had entered illegally; 
there are certain people to whom we 
are going to extend the privilege of 
citizenship if they go through the 
proper procedures. 

Mr. President, we simply have not 
done the job that we said we were 
going to do under this legislation. So 
the long and short of it is that in order 
to keep faith with the people, the 
people who worked for this legislation 
and even those who opposed it, we 
must, I think in all fairness, give the 
extension that is being sought by the 
Senator from Massachusetts. I thank 
the Chair. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand I have 3% minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield myself 3 
minutes. First of all, in response to the 
Senator from Texas about my vote on 
the 1986 act. I opposed that legislation 
because of two central concerns. One 
was the agricultural program. I did not 
want to see another Bracero problem. 
I was here in the U.S. Senate when we 
finally got rid of it, but in the 1986 act 
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we made very significant adjustments 
for agriculture, which I feared could 
open up that whole problem again. 

Second, I opposed it because of prob- 
lems of discrimination. Any time in 
the history of this country that there 
has been the ability to discriminate 
against individuals under our immigra- 
tion laws, that has happened. I contin- 
ue to be concerned about this. 

But, quite frankly, I thought in 1986 
that perhaps I did not have all the in- 
formation or all knowledge on it, so at 
that time I supported Senator SIMP- 
son in obtaining cloture to assure that 
the Senate was going to be able to ex- 
press itself. 

I do not know where the Senator 
from Texas got his cockamamy figures 
about the increases in the Mexico 
border sectors. I have INS figures. In 
1986 160,000 border apprehensions per 
month; in 1987, 110,000; in 1988, 
100,000 per month. 

The INS Commissioner testified 
before our committee this month that 
there is a 25-percent reduction at the 
border. So I do not know where he is 
getting his figures. 

Mr. President, we have here docu- 
ments from the Justice Group, that 
provided a survey of potentially eligi- 
ble undocumented aliens for the INS. 
What are the principal reasons that 
people are not applying? Forty-nine 
percent believe themselves not to be 
eligible for the program. They do not 
even know they are eligible for their 
program. Twenty-five percent say 
“fear of INS knowing that they are in 
the United States” is why they 
haven't applied. Thirty-nine percent 
say they “do not know how to apply.” 

So this is the most complicated pro- 
gram that any nation has had. 

Finally, Mr. President, when we talk 
about all this series of fluctuating ap- 
plication dates, we should know that 
there are actually four amnesty pro- 
grams in the 1986 legislation. There is 
a 12-month registration period for reg- 
ular amnesty; an 18-month period for 
amnesty for agricultural amnesty; a 
24-month period for Cuban Haitian 
adjustment; and a registration pro- 
gram for residents here since 1972 
that is unlimited. That is unlimited. 
So there are four different program 
deadlines. 

So those of us who want cloture 
today want to say: OK, we are not 
trying to get the 12-month application 
period extended to 24 months, which 
is what the Cuban-Haitian adjustment 
is, or the unlimited registration pro- 
gram. All we say is the agricultural 
workers get 18 months; let us have the 
same number. The INS legalization of- 
fices are going to have to serve those 
workers until November. They are 
going to have to have staff there. 
They are going to have to deal with 
this through November for agricultur- 
al workers. Why not extend it for the 
others? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I will 
use 30 seconds more. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Finally, Mr. Presi- 
dent, one of the principal reasons for 
the concept of the amnesty is that ap- 
proximately 6 million aliens are here 
illegally serving as an underclass. 
Their children are growing up as un- 
derclass, and seeing the strain of the 
whip of persecution. This amesty pro- 
gram was worked out as part of a 
package with the employers’ sanc- 
tions. Why not say at least for those 
people who have been in the country, 
paid their taxes—at least for their 
children—that we are able to give 
them this kind of an extension of 
time? 

We give it for those that want to 
extend time for payment of their 
taxes. Why not give it to some people 
who have found a new promise in this 
hopeful land? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 minute to the Senator from 
Texas. 

Mr. GRAMM. Mr. President, if you 
came into this country legally from 
Mexico and you applied to have your 
wife come here, she waits up to 10 
years to get a number to be able to 
come to America. We ought to be here, 
today, debating how we can deal with 
that problem. But instead we are here 
debating, today, about changing a law 
before it ever goes into effect. We gave 
12 months for people to sign up to get 
the best gift that we can give in this 
world which is the right to live in 
America legally. And I urge everybody 
who is out there, who qualifies, to sign 
up before midnight on May 4. 

But what is clearly happening, and 
what is happening because of exactly 
what we are doing here, is that those 
on the other side of the border, and 
many in this country, doubt we are 
going to enforce the law. Recently, we 
have had a massive increase in illegal 
immigration. If we simply extend am- 
nesty, we are going to have more and 
more and more people come in illegal- 
ly. We passed a law to stop it. I urge 
my colleagues to oppose cloture. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, let me 
conclude and just share this. As the 
debate goes on, I cannot help but 
come back to a rather extraordinary 
fact. Without this bill there would 
have never been any amnesty; none. 
That is what I scrapped for. And very 
few people speaking voted for the bill. 

It is just curious how that happens. 
And there were reasons for that. I un- 
derstand that. 
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Senator KENNEDY was extraordinari- 
ly helpful. Senator Cranston finally 
voted for the last conference report. 
Senator Wiuson finally voted for the 
last conference report in one of the 
main, central portions of the debate. 
But that is a reality. And without this 
bill there never would have been any 
amnesty at all. 

So I am saying to people, this is it. I 
hope this is it. We need to send this 
signal one way or another this night 
and say this is it. But all you have to 
do is fill out the application and pick 
up the ticket. You can do that be- 
tween now and midnight of May 4 
when you pick up that ticket you will 
be processed. It may take 2 months, it 
may take 3, it may take 4, but it will 
be processed and that is the signal 
that needs to go out of this Chamber 
tonight. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. Mr. President, I 
rise in opposition to the legislation de- 
signed to extend the amnesty period 
for illegal aliens. 

On November 6, 1986, the Immigra- 
tion Reform and Control Act was 
signed into law. This landmark legisla- 
tion took some 5 years to bring to en- 
actment. There is no argument that 
our Nation needed to address the over- 
whelming problem of illegal aliens. 
The Immigration Reform and Control 
Act addressed the problem on two 
fronts: 

First, the act set out a procedure by 
which illegal aliens are able to estab- 
lish continuous residency in the 
United States since January 1, 1982, 
could become lawful residents and citi- 
zens of the United States. 

Second, the act imposed upon em- 
ployees the obligation to verify their 
employee's legal status and penalties 
for employers who hire undocumented 
aliens. 

The Immigration Reform and Con- 
trol Act was the product of long and 
hard work by my colleagues, led by 
Senator Simpson. A careful and deli- 
cate balance was set out in the act. 

The law provided a 1-year amnesty 
period for illegal aliens, beginning 6 
months from the date of enactment. 
The amnesty period began on May 4, 
1987, and will expire, in accordance 
with the act, on May 4, 1988. The am- 
nesty program, like the legislation in 
its entirety, was given thorough con- 
sideration by this body, through the 
hearing process, Immigration Subcom- 
mittee, and Judiciary Committee 
markups and through debate on this 
floor. In our best judgment, the 1-year 
period appropriately met our goals. 
This last minute effort to extend the 
amnesty period, in the face of our 5 
year efforts to address the problem 
through comprehensive legislation, 
should be defeated. 

Let me take a few moments to ad- 
dress the specific arguments put forth 
by the proponents of the extension. 
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First, it is argued that the number of 
applicants is lower than estimates 
made at the time the legislation was 
passed. Let’s recall what those esti- 
mates were. The estimates varied 
greatly. The Immigration and Natural- 
ization Service stated that some 3.9 
million people were eligible, but that 
only 2 million would apply. The Car- 
niege Endowment for International 
Peace estimated approximately 1.8 to 
2.6 million eligible persons; and the 
Census Bureau estimated that as of 
1980, there were just over 2 million 
aliens living in the United States. The 
fact is, we had no firm estimate. 

The latest INS report is that, as of 
April 22, close to 1.3 million persons 
have applied for legalization at this 
point, with more people applying 
every day as the deadline nears. 

The INS has already indicated that 
it will remain flexible in its acceptance 
of applications. Thus, aliens seeking 
amnesty will be able to file their appli- 
cations by May 4, 1988, and they will 
be able to offer the supporting docu- 
mentation at a later date. The doors 
do not close firmly on May 4. INS will 
undeniably be involved in the legaliza- 
tion program well beyond the May 4 
deadline in processing the high 
volume of applications received in the 
last weeks prior to May 4. 

Second, the proponents argue that 
certain court decisions recently 
handed down now make some 75,000 
persons eligible for the legislation pro- 
gram. There may very well be equita- 
ble reasons to allow these individuals 
to apply; but there is no doubt that 
the courts are well equipped to evalu- 
ate equitable considerations. The 
Senate need not enact a broad exten- 
sion to accommodate certain litigants. 

Third, the advocates say that the 
amnesty period should be parallel with 
the amnesty period granted to the sea- 
sonal agricultural workers, which will 
expire on November 30, 1988. In 
answer to this argument, I would 
remind my colleagues that we thought 
about this issue when we originally en- 
acted the Immigration Reform and 
Control Act. Seasonal workers are just 
that—seasonal. To give them the op- 
portunity to apply for legalization, we 
offered a longer period which would 
overlap with their seasonal work. We 
did not originally enact uniformity, 
and there is no reason to do so at this 
point. 

Finally, some of my colleagues point 
the finger at the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service. Claiming the 
agency was late in getting the public 
education campaign off the ground. I 
believe INS deserves to be commended 
for designing and implementing a pro- 
gram which is processing more than 
1.2 million applicants. Some 107 of- 
fices have opened around the country. 

According to a study by the adminis- 
trative conference of the United 
States, the staffs of these offices, 
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newly recruited for their jobs, are 
dedicated and helpful to the alien cli- 
entele they serve. In addition, the INS 
has worked out a unique partnership 
with many private organizations and 
agencies who are helping to inform 
aliens of their rights under the amnes- 
ty program. There should be no finger 
pointing in these circumstances. The 
INS has done a remarkable job. 

Any extension of the amnesty pro- 
gram is not without cost. The current 
program runs at more than $7 million 
per month. An additional 7 months 
means more than $50 million. The pro- 
gram was intended to be self-funding, 
but it will only pay for itself if there 
are enough applicant fees filed to 
offset the cost. 

According to estimates of the Con- 
gressional Budget Office and INS, 
some 350,000 individuals would have to 
apply in this extension period in order 
for the program to break even. Howev- 
er, the CBO estimates that only 
100,000 individuals will apply. The 
result will certainly be an increase in 
the deficit if we extend this program. 

Mr. President, we have shaped a 
very important law in the Immigration 
Reform and Control Act. There is no 
need to alter the framework we estab- 
lished less than 2 years ago. While I 
have not opposed amnesty, I do 
oppose this extension. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of the effort to extend the 
deadline for application for the amnes- 
ty legalization program. I agree with 
the recommendation that a reasonable 
extension of time is needed for Con- 
gress’ intent in establishing this pro- 
gram to be realized. 

Even with large numbers of people 
taking advantage of the INS's last- 
minute rush ‘‘skeletal application“ 
program, it does not seem that total 
applications will exceed 1.3 million. 
Apparently, there are several reasons 
for the low turnout: 

First, implementation of the amnes- 
ty program got off to a slow start, ef- 
fectively robbing applicants of several 
precious months. 

Second, the INS's public information 
campaign has been ineffective and 
confusing. Potential applicants simply 
did not understand a variety of INS 
regulations, and the eligibility rules 
themselves have changed since the be- 
ginning of the program. For example, 
there was—and still is—massive confu- 
sion regarding what kind of legal docu- 
mentation is necessary. The eligibility 
of aliens who were convicted of minor 
crimes such as driving without a li- 
cense is unclear, as are regulations re- 
garding aliens who have once accepted 
public assistance but who are now self- 
sufficient. And it is only recently— 
weeks before deadline—that the INS 
has begun an effective distribution of 
brochures, posters, and other public 
information to the agencies which are 
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best able to educate the greatest num- 
bers of potential applicants. 

Third, many illegal aliens were kept 
from coming forward out of a fear 
that their family will be split apart if 
only one or two members qualify. 
There has been insufficient effort to 
address these fears, though the law is 
clear in prohibiting application infor- 
mation from being used to deport the 
applicants or their families. 

Fourth, historically, the relationship 
between illegal aliens and the INS has 
been one of fear and mistrust. The 
INS has had only a year to change the 
basis of this relationship—going from 
an enforcement organization to a more 
service-oriented one in a year has not 
been an easy task. 

Fifth, it is estimated that more than 
100,000 people who were previously in- 
eligible under INS regulations are now 
eligible to apply. Court decisions as re- 
cently as 5 days ago have made many 
people who were not originally eligible 
now eligible. These people need more 
time. 

Mr. President, the intention of the 
amnesty provisions of the Immigration 
Reform and Control Act was to bring 
as many illegal aliens as possible out 
of the shadows and into legal standing 
as full members of our society. I be- 
lieve that extending the legalization is 
necessary to accomplish that goal. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, I rise to 
support the bill before the Senate 
today to extend the deadline for legal- 
ization under the Immigration Reform 
and Control Act of 1986 [IRCA]. This 
bill, which was recently approved by 
the House of Representatives, is a 
compromise effort that would provide 
a 7-month extension of the deadline to 
November 30, 1988. With this bill the 
amnesty of those immigrants who ar- 
rived in this country before 1982 
would end on the same date as the am- 
nesty under the Seasonal Agricultural 
Worker Program. 

The i-year amnesty program of 
IRCA expires on May 4, 1988. It is 
therefore imperative that the Senate 
act with dispatch on this bill before 
the May 4 deadline. 

There are compelling reasons to 
enact an extension of the amnesty 
deadline. When the immigration 
reform bill was passed in 1986, it was 
estimated that amnesty would provide 
the opportunity for legalization of a 
minimum of 2.5 million persons, up to 
a maximum of 4 million. So far, the 
program has fallen far short of the 
mark. In my State of Washington, less 
than 20,000 persons have applied for 
legalization so far. Yet, the U.S. De- 
partment of Health and Human Serv- 
ices originally estimated that 63,000 el- 
igible aliens resided in Washington 
State. The reasons for this shortfall 
are several. 

First, the INS was slow in developing 
regulations to implement the amnesty 
program. In addition, there have been 
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numerous changes in the INS regula- 
tions and several court cases after the 
program was underway. These 
changes have meant that there are 
now thousands of persons who are 
now eligible for legalization who as 
little as 3 months ago would have been 
told that they could not apply. 

Second, an effective public-relations 
campaign to inform the general public 
and the immigrant community of the 
program began only 3 or 4 months 
ago. We are talking about a communi- 
ty that is very difficult to reach, be- 
cause language and cultural barriers 
and because they are often separated 
from the mainstream of the society. 
Actually, we are talking about many 
different communities. In Washington 
State, for example, there is a large 
Asian immigrant population, and a 
public relations campaign aimed pri- 
marily at the Hispanic community 
may not have been as effective for 
Indochinese immigrants. 

Third, thousands of eligible immi- 
grants have not applied for legaliza- 
tion due to the deep seated fear of de- 
portation and the INS. For example, 
questions continue to be raised about 
how an applicant’s ineligible spouse or 
children will be treated under the pro- 
gram. 

There have been numerous other 
problems. Many immigrants have been 
struggling to put together the money 
needed to pay the application fees and 
to gather documents that are difficult 
to find. 

I believe that additional time will be 
necessary to help alleviate these diffi- 
culties and to fulfill the goals of immi- 
gration reform. 

It would indeed be a tragedy if hun- 
dreds of thousands of persons lose the 
opportunity to become contributing 
members of our society simply because 
of a desire to adhere to a rigid self-im- 
posed deadline. Extending the applica- 
tion period for legalization would not 
provide amnesty to any individual not 
already eligible under the existing cri- 
teria set out in the 1986 act. It would, 
however, go far in reducing the signifi- 
cant undocumented underclass that 
we are creating in the United States. 


VOTE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Bumpers). All time has expired. The 
question is, Is it the sense of the 
Senate that debate on the motion to 
proceed to consider H.R. 4222, to 
amend the Immigration and National- 
ity Act, to extend for 6 months the ap- 
plication period under the legalization 
program shall be brought to a close? 

The yeas and nays are mandatory 
under the rule. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
BIDEN] is absent because of illness. 
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Mr. SIMPSON. I announce that the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Evans], the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Karnes], and the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Symms] are necessarily 
absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BREAUX). Are there any other Sena- 
tors in the Chamber desiring to vote? 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 40, 
nays 56, as follows: 


[Rollcall Vote No. 116 Leg.] 


YEAS—40 
Adams Gore Mikulski 
Bingaman Graham Moynihan 
Bradley Harkin Pell 
Bumpers Hatfield Proxmire 
Burdick Inouye Riegle 
Chafee Kennedy Sanford 
Conrad Kerry Sarbanes 
Cranston Lautenberg Sasser 
Daschle Leahy Shelby 
DeConcini Levin Simon 
Dixon Matsunaga Wilson 
Dodd McCain Wirth 
Fowler Melcher 
Glenn Metzenbaum 

NAYS—56 
Armstrong Gramm Packwood 
Baucus Grassley Pressler 
Bentsen Hatch Pryor 
Bond Hecht Quayle 
Boren Heflin Reid 
Boschwitz Heinz Rockefeller 
Breaux Helms Roth 
Byrd Hollings Rudman 
Chiles Humphrey Simpson 
Cochran Johnston Specter 
Cohen Kassebaum Stafford 
D'Amato Kasten Stennis 
Danforth Lugar Stevens 
Dole McClure Thurmond 
Domenici McConnell Trible 
Durenberger Mitchell Wallop 
Exon Murkowski Warner 
Ford Nickles Weicker 
Garn Nunn 

NOT VOTING—4 

Biden Karnes 
Evans Symms 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. On 
this vote, all time has expired. The 
yeas are 40, the nays are 56. Three- 
fifths of the Senators duly chosen and 
sworn not having voted in the affirma- 
tive, the motion is rejected. 

Mr. SIMPSON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I am 
going to speak just for 1 minute. 

I think it is very critical that all of 
us understand—and Senator KENNEDY 
will be the first to admit it—with this 
vote we have, indeed, sent a signal. 
Senators should be telling their con- 
stituents and those who are in the ille- 
gal community that this means that 
May 4 at midnight is the final time for 
application for amnesty. They must 
know that. 

They must know that this one-time, 
extraordinary act of grace will end at 
midnight, May 4, while we are in 
recess. That is why we had to get some 
kind of a significant up or down clari- 
fication vote. 

So those who are in that line at mid- 
night on May 4 will be received. All 
you have to do is take your application 
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form, and you will receive a ticket. It 
may take 2 months or 3 months or 4 
months, but your application will be 
processed, your documentation accept- 
ed or rejected, but amnesty will end, 
and it is important for the people of 
the United States and those who wish 
to be citizens of the United States and 
permanent residents to know that 
fact. 

I thank the Chair and I thank Sena- 
tor KENNEDY. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
seeks recognition? 


ACQUIRED IMMUNODEFICIENCY 
SYNDROME RESEARCH AND 
INFORMATION ACT 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

Mr. KENNEDY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Massachusetts. 


AMENDMENT NO. 1992 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, if we 
could have the attention of the Mem- 
bers, to review briefly where we are 
and where we might be going and 
where we might not be going. S. 1220, 
the legislation that we have before us, 
is the result of very extensive hearings 
that we have held in the Human Re- 
sources Committee a number of 
months ago. It deals with the research 
program for the National Institutes of 
Health, which is preeminent in terms 
of research, with all the possibilities it 
has. It has procedures to accelerate re- 
search efforts. It has provisions to re- 
quire that the various Federal agen- 
cies to expedite information that may 
be related to AIDS. It has a program 
to help the States move along in terms 
of education information. It has home 
health care. It has training for public 
health workers. 

Mr. President, we have made 
progress with the amendments which 
have been offered today. Some we 
have adjusted we have accepted some, 
and voted on others. Now we are down 
to a situation where we are trying to 
provide at least public policy to vari- 
ous governmental agencies that are 
going to provide information and edu- 
cation. That is a key element. Re- 
search is important, but information is 
a key element. That has been made 
known to all of us time in and time 
out. This has been a difficult issue and 
question, quite frankly, for this body 
to resolve. 

But we have recognized that actions 
that are taken by this body a year ago 
in the form of the Helms amendment 
which basically halted the educational 
program with regard to AIDS. It basi- 
cally halted it. Now we are back to ad- 
dressing this issue again. And we are 
going to give an opportunity for this 
body to speak up on it. I mean we will 
ke ca recognize that is a responsi- 

lity. 
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We have worked with the Senator 
from Oklahoma, Senator NICKLEs, 
who had an amendment earlier that 
said all federally funded AIDS public 
information and education programs 
shall provide accurate warnings, the 
content of which shall be promulgated 
by the Secretary of Health and 
Human Services, that promiscuous 
sexual behavior and intravenous drug 
use are high-risk activities which place 
individuals at risk of becoming infect- 
ed with the etiologic agent for AIDS, 
of which there is no known cure once 
an individual becomes infected with 
the AIDS virus. 

We will accept that. And we believe 
with that acceptance we will still see 
responsible and informative education 
programs continue. They might not 
under the Helms amendment. And 
that is not just a question of how the 
individual reads the language and 
what conclusion is drawn. Similar lan- 
guage has already effectively been in 
effect we have seen its effect. 

I also want to correct the record con- 
cerning the Federal AIDS hotline sup- 
ported by the Centers for Disease Con- 
trol. 

The Senator from Oklahoma sug- 
gested that the national AIDS hotline 
was providing improper information. 

Let's get the facts on the table: The 
CDC's hotline is continually being 
monitored for quality of information 
delivered to callers. This review is per- 
formed by the Public Health Founda- 
tion—which is supervised by the Asso- 
ciation of State and Territorial Offi- 
cers—a completely independent 
review. 

Every review of the hotline has indi- 
cated that Americans calling for help 
and information about AIDS are get- 
ting the facts. 

Over 1 million callers have called in 
the last year. According to the inde- 
pendent review, callers receive accu- 
rate information. 

There is no report of any promotion 
of homosexuality or other activities 
that increase risk. 

Again, according to the review re- 
ports, callers are receiving nonjudg- 
mental and factual information to pro- 
tect themselves. 

Let us not start dismantling the des- 
perately needed programs that are 
helping save lives. 

We will hear a lot of talk about why 
we should have educational informa- 
tion that promotes abstinence. That is 
fine. We will hear information about a 
traditional family setting. That is fine. 
But there are words of art, and that is 
“promote and encourage directly or in- 
directly.” Maybe it was directly and in- 
directly—or he might have left “indi- 
rectly” out—but the fact is what is in 
there hurts the informational pro- 
gramming. There is no mistake about 
it. There is no mistake about it be- 
cause it has in a very real way. 
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So, Mr. President, I think I have 
been around here long enough to talk 
about what are killer amendments. 
This one is going to be a very difficult 
one, to ask the Members of the Senate 
to table this measure so that we can go 
ahead and accept the Nickles amend- 
ment. But we are going to have to do 
that, given the various parliamentary 
systems that we have. The parliamen- 
tary system was, as Senator HELMs has 
every right to take advantage of it. 
The principal sponsors were in negoti- 
ation with the Senator from Oklaho- 
ma to try to work out language. We 
were able to work out language. 
Before we could, an amendment in the 
second degree came on to it. We might 
have been able to offer the amend- 
ment in the second degree to foreclose 
the Senator from Oklahoma. 

In this whole debate, the Senator 
from North Carolina has understood 
very clearly that we would follow—at 
least we thought we might—the usual 
amending procedures where he offers 
an amendment. Then, we come back 
with an amendment in the second 
degree. The Senators can make their 
judgment on that issue. But that is 
the way it works around here general- 
ly. But not on this occasion. We are 
working in good-faith with the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma, and had a brief 
quorum call and, bang, his amendment 
is back on it. So we are stuck with it. 
That is the harsh reality. 

It was understood in the cloakroom 
last evening when we said we would 
just proceed and I would not give the 
assurances, I would give the assurance 
to the Senator from North Carolina 
that he could get a vote, we would try 
to make a motion to table, we were not 
going to be successful, and we wanted 
to come back in and let the Senate 
vote for something different. It is not 
terribly unreasonable. But that was 
not acceptable. 

So the Senator from North Carolina 
has used the Senate rules. He is enti- 
tled to do it. I think we have a serious 
risk in terms of this whole measure. 
We have made the effort to try to 
keep this free of ideology and slick 
words that conjure up all kinds of 
things in people’s minds and in TV ad- 
vertising on various political candi- 
dates. We have all been around here 
long enough to know what is going on 
here. 

The Senate is just going to have to 
make its judgment with the amend- 
ment on the Nickles amendment. The 
public health officials—it is not just 
my understanding of it. I supported 
the Helms amendment. I thought just 
the prohibitions of promote and en- 
courage would not be so prohibitive to 
be able to describe what kind of infor- 
mational program that could help in- 
dividuals to, one, perhaps save their 
lives, and two, to avoid the possibilities 
of spreading this public health 
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menace—so that others who are inno- 
cent people might not be affected. 

But the Senate will have an opportu- 
nity to vote on this particular meas- 
ure. If it is included, there is no ques- 
tion that a very key element—accord- 
ing to all public health officials who 
have understood the importance and 
the significance of explicit kinds of in- 
formation on this dreaded disease— 
will be significantly set back. The re- 
sources and the money that is expend- 
ed here will be heavily compromised. 
And as a result of it, at least it is this 
Senator’s belief, there will be hun- 
dreds of thousands of Americans who 
will be needlessly exposed. 

There is where I think it is, Mr. 
President. But we have a full agenda, 
and a full schedule. We are going to be 
on the INF when we come back. We 
are running into the time. This meas- 
ure has been before the Senate for a 
year. And we have a short opportunity 
to deal with this. We are not even 
dealing with the critical issues of test- 
ing and confidentiality and any dis- 
criminatory provisions, which are seri- 
ous issues. All we are trying to achieve 
is information and education. And you 
insult the intelligence of any Senator 
to think anyone in this corridor wants 
to promote the kinds of behavior de- 
scribed in the type of videotape that 
the Senator from North Carolina 
keeps referring to, or the other mate- 
rial that has been referred to here. 
But that is not what this is about. It 
will be used as examples. But I would 
hope that the membership would 
know what is at stake here. 

So, Mr. President, we have been in 
quorums, and we have dealt with all of 
these various questions. I think the 
membership knows what is at risk 
here. I would certainly hope that they 
would. And I will make a motion. I will 
give the assurance to the membership 
that the Nickles amendment will be 
accepted. And I believe that achieves, 
as I mentioned to the Members, the 
kinds of limitations on public informa- 
tion and education programs. This is 
the language: 

the consent of which shall be promul- 
gated by the Secretary of Health and 
Human Services—— 

Promiscuous sexual behavior and in- 
travenous drug use are high-risk ac- 
tivities which place individuals at risk 
of becoming infected with the etiologic 
agent for AIDS, of which there is no 
known cure once the individual be- 
comes infected with the AIDS virus. 

I believe that is satisfactory. I know 
we have had a chance to talk with my 
comanagers, and the Senator from 
Connecticut, Senator WEICKER, who 
has been tireless in terms of this 
whole issue as well. That is what is at 
stake. We are prepared to accept that. 
We have been prohibited from accept- 
ing it through this parliamentary 
measure, but it will be so included in 
measures that pass this body if we are 
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successful and able to table this meas- 
ure. 

So, Mr. President, I move to table 
the Helms amendment. I ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

Mr. HELMS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there a sufficient second on the 
motion to table? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the distin- 
guished Senator from North Carolina 
may have 15 minutes prior to the vote 
on the motion to table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD. It is my understanding 
that he wishes to make a statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. HELMS. I thank the Chair, and 
I am particularly grateful to the dis- 
tinguished majority leader. 

First of all, Mr. President, this is the 
first moment that I have been allowed 
to discuss my amendment. There were 
quorum calls that lasted in excess of 
an hour and half while they tried to 
figure out some way to circumvent a 
vote on my amendment. 

Let the Recorp be clear: At the 
outset, I told the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts—I went to his office and I 
said: “I have five amendments. If I 
could have a vote on the amendments, 
whether tabling or up or down, you 
will have no problem with me whatso- 
ever.” 

I must say for the Senator from 
Massachusetts that he seemed amena- 
ble to that, and he went to see others, 
and he, as I understand, was turned 
down. They said, “No Helms amend- 
ment.” OK. 

Now, I am absolutely bewildered by 
the misstatements of fact on this floor 
this afternoon. 

For example, it has been said by the 
distinguished Senator from Massachu- 
setts that grants have been blocked 
for AIDS funding. 

I have a letter from Dr. James O. 
Mason, Assistant Surgeon General and 
Director of the Centers for Disease 
Control, and I want that letter to go 
into the Recorp, but let me first read 
what he said. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? What is the date on 
the letter? 
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Mr. HELMS. Pardon? 

Mr. WEICKER. I was just asking 
what the date on the letter is. 

Mr. HELMS. It is blurred, but it is 
March 1988. 

Mr. WEICKER. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. HELMS. He says: 

As indicated in the announcement, ap- 
proximately $120 million is available for 
funding. A total of 64 applications were re- 
ceived, reviewed, and approved for funding. 
Awards are expected to be made by April 30, 
1988. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
letter from Dr. James O. Mason, As- 
sistant Surgeon General. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorRD as follows: 

CENTERS FOR DISEASE CONTROL, 
Atlanta, GA, March 1988. 
Hon. JESSE HELMS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR HELMS: This is in response 
to your letter of March 7 requesting a list of 
all grantees for fiscal year 1988 Federal 
moneys for AIDS information and educa- 
tion projects. 

The Centers for Disease Control has not 
funded any projects in fiscal year 1988 for 
AIDS education and information. Enclosed 
for your information, however, is a copy of 
the Federal Register Announcement for this 
program for fiscal year 1988. As indicated in 
the announcement, approximately 
$120,000,000 is available for funding. A total 
of 64 applications were received, reviewed, 
and approved for funding. Awards are ex- 
pected to be made by April 30, 1988. 

We have reviewed the applications funded 
for fiscal year 1987 for the New York State 
Department of Health and the New York 
City Department of Health and found no in- 
dication that Federal funds will be used to 
purchase hypodermic needles to be distrib- 
uted to IV drug users. Only needles pur- 
chased for medical testing are funded. 

A March 18 telephone conversation with 
officials from both New York State and New 
York City Departments of Health con- 
firmed that no needles have been purchased 
with Federal funds for distribution to IV 
users. 

Sincerely yours, 
James O. Mason, M.D., Dr.P.H., 
Assistant Surgeon General, Director. 


So much for the argument that the 
amendment this Senate voted to ap- 
prove by 94 to 2, including the Senator 
from Massachusetts, last October 14— 
so much for his suggestion that we are 
somehow depriving anybody connected 
with AIDS anything through the 
adoption of that amendment. It just is 
not so; I think every Senator on this 
floor knows it. 

I wonder if there are any Senators 
present—I think not—who saw just 
one example yesterday of a videotape 
produced with Federal funds. 

The Senator from Utah saw it. The 
Senator from Texas saw it. 

You could just nod your head. Did it 
make you sick at your stomach? 
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Let the Record show that Mr. 
Gramm said it made him sick at his 
stomach. 

(Laughter.] 

And the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. HATCH. It was bad. 

Mr. HELMS. “It was bad,” he said. 

It encourages and promotes sodomy, 
and that is the reason I have insisted 
that this Senate vote on this amend- 
ment. 

I know that the Senator from Cali- 
fornia has had a problem. He voted for 
my amendment last October 14. He 
sent out a newsletter saying he had 
never experienced such anguish in all 
his years in the Senate that he had as 
a result of having voted for this 
amendment. Then, in the news media 
of California, it was stated that the 
Senator from California said, “I will 
be your leader,” when he met with ho- 
mosexuals. 

What goes? Why can we not have a 
vote on a simple amendment that we 
have already adopted, 94 to 2? 

It says, simply, in effect, that no 
Federal money can be used to promote 
or encourage sodomy. 

What the Senator from Massachu- 
setts is going to try to do is recommit 
the bill or table this amendment, and I 
hope that Senators will not vote to 
table this amendment, because they 
voted for it 94 to 2 last October 14. 

The amendment says that literature 
produced with Federal funds must 
stress abstinence. Are we against that? 
It says that we must stress abstinence 
from the use of drugs, and that is all it 
says. It is an amendment that 95 per- 
cent of the American people would ap- 
prove of. Yet, we have spent all day. 

We could have passed this bill at 1 
o'clock this afternoon, had I been per- 
mitted to have a vote on five or fewer 
amendments. I told the Senator from 
Massachusetts that in advance, and, as 
I said earlier, he appeared to be ame- 
nable to it. But then he went to other 
Senators. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Will the Senator 
yield on that? You distort and mislead. 
I indicated at that meeting, Sena- 
tor—— 

Mr. HELMS. I do not yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Do not misrepre- 
sent my position. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, who has 
the floor? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Do not misrepre- 
sent it. 

Mr. HELMS. Talk about misrepre- 
sentation. You have developed it into 
a fine art, Senator. 

I am not going to have this kind of 
thing going on. 

The very idea of there even being 
any question about this amendment— 
to vote that Federal money cannot be 
used to promote homosexual sexual 
relations and further that money used 
for education material must stress ab- 
stinence. 
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I am bewildered that there would 
even be a question about it, let alone a 
concerted campaign to defeat my pro- 
posal. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HELMS. No, I do not have the 
time. I am sorry. Senator KENNEDY 
spoke for you. 

Mr. President, how much time do I 
have? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 8 minutes and 30 seconds 
remaining. 

Mr. HELMS. Now, of course, this 
amendment is familiar to Senators. If 
they have any recollection at all about 
October 14 of last year, it was passed, 
and I remember the hand wringing 
down there in the well of the Senate 
and there was the feeling, Well, we 
can vote for this one with a certain 
degree of impunity, because they will 
knock it out over in the House.” Well, 
it did not happen. 

Because that amendment applies 
only to funds appropriated for fiscal 
year 1988, the one that was passed last 
October 14, I am obliged to offer it 
again so it will become a permanent 
part of the law that governs the ex- 
penditure of Federal funds, the Ameri- 
can taxpayers’ money, for AIDS edu- 
cation, and I wish we had time for the 
Senators to see just one example, and 
I have plenty of them, of the way that 
this money is being used. 

Mr. President, I am 66 years old and 
I have been around the track. I was in 
the Navy 4 years. I thought that I had 
seen everything until I saw this litera- 
ture. But I found out that I was a babe 
in the woods. And any time you can 
get 12 or 15 Senators sitting around a 
table looking and demanding that a 
videotape machine be cut off because 
they are sick at the stomach, there is 
something wrong, not in Denmark but 
in the United States of America, when 
Federal tax money is used for this 
kind of garbage. 

No, they do not want to vote it, be- 
cause certain commitments were made 
to the homosexual community that 
old HELus was not going to be allowed 
to get his amendment passed again. 
Well, thank the Lord that Jim Allen 
taught me a little bit about parliamen- 
tary procedure, and we worked it out. 

Now, the Senator from Massachu- 
setts suggested that there might have 
been something devious about the 
manner in which I came in and offered 
a second-degree amendment to the 
Nickles amendment. No way, Jose. It is 
a part of the way the Senate runs. It is 
absolutely an honorable part of the 
rules. And to suggest otherwise is to- 
tally improper for the Senator and I 
hope he will reflect on the comments 
that he made. 

The point is this: Having priority 
recognition as they do, with Senator 
KENNEDY first, I was shut out from a 
second-degree amendment. If I had of- 
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fered my amendment then they would 
come in with a second-degree amend- 
ment themselves, as they have done, 
gutting the underlying amendment. 

So to get a vote on my amendment, I 
had no recourse, no recourse, Mr. 
President, other than to find a way to 
make my amendment a second-degree 
amendment. That is what happened, 
and that is all that happened. 

The point is—and let me underscore 
it—they do not want to vote on this 
amendment. We could have been out 
of here at 1 o’clock. The distinguished 
Senator from New Hampshire could 
have been way up the road by now. 
Senator CohEx could have been in 
Maine if he was aiming to go to Maine. 

So it has not been the Senator from 
North Carolina. I said from the very 
beginning all I want is a vote. 

But here we are at 6:33 in the 
evening, and I hear all of these pro- 
tests about how we are going to de- 
stroy a fine piece of legislation by 
simply saying that no Federal funds 
can be used to encourage or promote 
sodomy. I wish we could take a poll of 
the American people on that question. 
I believe I know how it would come 
out. 

Now, Mr. President, this amendment 
would require that all federally 
funded AIDS education information 
and risk reduction materials—and 
these are words of art—emphasize ab- 
stinence from sexual activity outside a 
sexually monogamous marriage, in- 
cluding abstinence from homosexual 
activity and abstinence from the use 
of illegal intravenous drugs. We try to 
hit both bases. 

If we are not willing to say, Don't 
promote the use of drugs,” if we are 
not willing to say, “Don’t promote 
sodomy,” then there is something 
badly wrong with this Senate, particu- 
larly inasmuch as the Senate voted 94 
to 2 last October. But that was before 
the homosexuals put on their political 
heat. That has caused the change in 
all this. That was the cause of the de- 
cision not to let HELMS have a second- 
degree amendment which would guar- 
antee that I would get a vote one way 
or another on this proposition. If I 
lose, fine. I am prepared and I have 
lost a lot of times during the 16 years 
that I have been in the Senate, but I 
do not propose to lose by being shut 
out. 

I did the amendment last October in 
response to AIDS “educational materi- 
als,” that I received last August which 
were produced by the Gay Men’s 
Health Crisis. This is a group which 
has received $674,679 from the Federal 
taxpayers, the American people. 

The materials were called—the title 
was “Safe Sex Comix.” It is a comic 
book—except it was not very funny— 
and it depicted graphically sodomy 
tactics for homosexuals. 
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The statement was immediately 
made, “Well, we didn't use Federal 
funds for the comic book; we used the 
Federal funds for something else.“ 

The point is that the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the American taxpayers, 
were financing an organization that 
put out this demeaning, disgusting 
garbage called “Safe Sex Comix” 
book. 

The organization quickly claimed 
the Federal dollars were not used for 
this specific material. So I did a little 
research to find out how Federal 
moneys were used. I found out that 
$674,679 was used by this outfit to 
fund two research projects to encour- 
age homosexuals to engage in sodomy 
with a condom. 

I am not going to tie up the Senate’s 
time to recall these grants in detail, 
but I think that my record, although 
accurate, was incomplete. 

In October I requested from the 
Centers for Disease Control a list of 
everything that the Gay Men's Health 
Crisis had produced with Federal dol- 
lars. Bear in mind this is the group up 
in New York that put out that comic 
book, by the way. 

I discovered that part of the 
$674,679 had been used to produce a 
video entitled, “What Next: A Story of 
Sex in the 80’s.” 

The video begins with a sad and dis- 
traught male who had abstained from 
sodomy because of AIDS. He is an 
artist and his agent encourages him to 
fantasize about how to engage in 
sodomy using a condom. Before he 
begins fantasizing, the female agent 
encourages him to call a dial-a-porn 
phone number so that he can fantasize 
about sodomy with other homosex- 
uals. The video continues with shower 
scenes involving two nude men, a gym 
scene, and bed scenes where men are 
engaging in sodomy. The video ends 
with a smiling, delighted sodomist 
who—despite AIDS—can now continue 
his immoral—and in many States—ille- 
gal behavior. 

What a fine expenditure of the tax 
dollars, Mr. President. 

The Gay Mens Health Crisis is not 
the only organization using hard- 
earned tax dollars to produce these 
types of materials and workshops, Mr. 
President. There are others. 

A month ago, I received a letter 
from a constituent of mine. He was 
complaining about a card entitled, 
“P.S. I love you,” which had been pro- 
duced by the Metrolina AIDS Project 
in Charlotte, NC. This card was dis- 
tributed during the recent AIDS con- 
ference in Charlotte. It is entitled, 
“Practical Strategies for Prevention 
and Compassionate Care.” The card 
reads as follows: 

Hi, I'm————and I'm interested in play- 
ing with you, safely. I would like to: soap 
you up in the shower; erotically massage 
you from your toes to your nose; cuddle; 
hug and see what comes up- 
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and other activities which I am not at 
liberty to discuss on the Senate floor. 
The note concludes: 

Are you game? My number is————. 

On the back of the card, sexual ac- 
tivities are categorized as “unsafe,” 
“safer,” and “safest.” 

Markings on the card indicate that it 
was paid in part by the U.S. Confer- 
ence of Mayors. I did a little research 
and found that the moneys used to 
produce this card were Federal tax 
dollars. 

As of September 3, 1987, the U.S. 
Conference of Mayors had received 
$1,082,000 in Federal dollars. 

Let's look at something else the U.S. 
Conference of Mayors [USCM] did 
with Federal tax dollars. Between 
April 1985 and April 1987, the U.S. 
Conference of Mayors awarded 
$32,513.32 to AID Atlanta for, among 
other things, home parties. In a sum- 
mary of the AID Atlanta project the 
U.S. Conference of Mayors’ documen- 
tation states: 

USCM funding financed two parts of a 
five component program. Component One 
built upon a successful AID Atlanta concept 
previously-funded by USCM- small groups 
of gay men meeting in the home setting to 
discuss AIDS, its transmission and safer sex 
practices. The rationale for this “home 
party” concept is based upon the belief that 
the host will invite the same circle of per- 
sons who may constitute a group that is also 
sexually active. 

Then, there is the new Attitudes 
Project. Since 1985, the U.S. Confer- 
ence of Mayors has given more than 
$39,000 to the Cascade AIDS project 
in Portland, OR, for this so-called 
safe-sex workshop. The project bro- 
chure provides the following descrip- 
tion: 

* * * New habits don't happen overnight. 
You'll probably need to try some on for size 
and see what fits you best. That's why New 
Attitudes trainers explain lots of options for 
safer sexual behavior—from using condoms 
to erotic massage, and some ideas about inti- 
macy you may never have imagined. You 
get a chance to talk through the fine points 
in a comfortable, supportive, friendly atmos- 
phere. It'll make it all that much easier 
when you decide to try safer sex. 

I have received dozens of letters 
from decent hard-working Americans 
around the country who are outraged 
that their tax dollars are being used 
for these illicit purposes. While they 
are concerned about AIDS—who 
isn't they are vehemently opposed to 
their money going to promote and en- 
courage the very activities which got 
us into the AIDS predicament. 

The bill before us would authorize 
$265 million for so-called AIDS educa- 
tion. There are no restrictions on how 
this money will be spent with the ex- 
ception that it must be scientifically 
and factually correct. The materials 
can be used to encourage or promote 
drug use or sodomy so long as the in- 
formation is scientifically and factual- 
ly correct. 
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I find this outrageous and I believe 
the American people would as well if 
they knew how their hard-earned tax 
dollars are being spent. 

Mr. President, the Congress has al- 
ready spoken on this issue. Our choice 
is clear: Are we or are we not going to 
allow hard-earned Federal dollars to 
be used to promote sodomy—an activi- 
ty which affronts our Judeo-Christian 
values and is illegal in 24 States and 
the District of Columbia—and illegal 
drug use. 

I urge the adoption of my amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina has expired. 

Mr. WEICKER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. For 
what purpose? 

Mr. WEICKER. I ask unanimous 
consent that I might proceed—— 

Mr. KENNEDY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Connecticut was asking 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. WEICKER. I ask unanimous 
consent that I might have 3 minutes 
to make a simple response to the letter 
which was cited by the distinguished 
Senator from North Carolina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, we can prolong 
this all night. Senator KENNEDY had 
his say. He had stated all the misrep- 
resentations that anybody else can 
dream of. 

I object. Let us vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

The question now occurs—— 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, the 
Senator from North Carolina made 
two remarks in the course of today’s 
events that have been, I think, rather 
personally directed to me, and I ask 
unanimous consent that I may have 5 
minutes to respond. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. HELMS. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 

tion is heard. 
Mr. SANFORD. Mr. President, I 
urge my colleagues to support the 
motion to table the amendment of- 
fered by the senior Senator from 
North Carolina, substituting our polit- 
ical judgment for professional judg- 
ment and restricting the content of 
AIDS education materials. As a former 
university president, I believe that we 
have nothing to lose and everything to 
gain from increasing our knowledge of 
a subject, no matter what it may be. 
AIDS education is no exception. On 
the contrary, the consequences of re- 
maining ignorant of this disease may 
very well be tragic. Tragic for individ- 
uals, and tragic for society. 
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In October of last year, I joined 93 
fellow Senators in voting for an 
amendment to the fiscal 1988 Labor, 
Health and Human Services, and Edu- 
cation Appropriations Act, which 
placed limitations on the content of 
AIDS education materials. Under the 
amendment, the Centers for Disease 
Control [CDC] are prohibited from 
funding organizations that “promote 
or encourage” homosexual sexual ac- 
tivities. I supported this amendment 
because I believe the CDC has no 
place in taking a position on homosex- 
uality. 

Since October, there has been con- 
siderable confusion over what this 
amendment means and, as a result, its 
effect has been far more widespread 
than anticipated. Unsure of Congress’ 
intent in this area, CDC advised those 
applying for grants to delay their ap- 
plications until a clarification of the 
legislation’s meaning has been 
achieved. In the interim, AIDS serv- 
ices organizations throughout the 
country have received no new educa- 
tion funds. 

I am especially concerned about the 
impact of restricting education materi- 
als on community-based AIDS services 
organizations. From the very early 
years of the spread of AIDS in this 
country, community-based organiza- 
tions have been on the front lines in 
providing desperately needed care. 
Moreover, they have been at the van- 
guard of developing and distributing 
AIDS education and prevention mate- 
rials. I am bothered that these organi- 
zations both in my home State of 
North Carolina and throughout the 
country have reported a high level of 
uncertainty. The North Carolina Med- 
ical Society is also bothered by this 
result and has endorsed this bill with- 
out restrictions on AIDS education 
materials. The bill also enjoys the sup- 
port of the American Public Health 
Association, the National Association 
of County Health Officials, the Ameri- 
can Hospital Association, the Ameri- 
can Nurses’ Association, and the 
American Medical Association. 

Fear of violating Federal guidelines 
has led AIDS services organizations to 
cease producing materials specifically 
geared to high-risk groups. Instead, 
they have relied on less clear and ex- 
plicit and, consequently, less effective 
materials. Furthermore, as a direct 
result of the emotional furor caused 
by last year’s AIDS education amend- 
ment, even those organizations that 
have never received Federal funds and 
thus would not be subject to the re- 
strictions imposed by this legislation, 
altered the content of their AIDS edu- 
cation materials and their methods of 
outreach to high-risk groups. 

Education is our most effective 
weapon against the spread of AIDS. 
Restricting education—or creating 
such a level of uncertainty among 
AIDS services organizations that their 
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efforts are subverted—is a grave dis- 
service to our Nation. 

The Senate is considering now the 
recommendations of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the United States, represented 
in the compromise language of S. 1220 
which requires education programs re- 
ceiving Federal funds to stress the 
public health benefits of a single mon- 
ogamous relationship and the avoid- 
ance of unlawful intravenous drug use. 
I believe this provision supplies ade- 
quate guidance to education providers, 
and I intend to oppose any amend- 
ments that would limit the content of 
AIDS education materials. I do not be- 
lieve Congress should substitute its po- 
litical judgment for the professional 
judgment of the Surgeon General. 

While we, in this Chamber, may be 
uncomfortable with the explicitness of 
certain AIDS education materials, this 
is not sufficient reason to restrict the 
information received by those most at 
risk from this disease. If such material 
saves even one individual from devel- 
oping this deadly disease—and I be- 
lieve it will—detailed, forthright, and 
accurate AIDS education materials 
will have proved the right approach to 
AIDS. In considering legislation on 
AIDS education materials, first and 
foremost our priority as Members of 
this Chamber must be the protection 
of the public interest and the public 
welfare. It would be a sorry day indeed 
if we were to sacrifice the life of a 
young man or woman—or of a small 
child or infant—by encumbering this 
legislation with amendments that 
have not so much to do with our Na- 
tion’s public health than with our own 
private values and beliefs. It is wise 
under these circumstances to rely on 
the professional advice we have re- 
ceived. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, today 
the Senate is voting on an amendment 
offered by Senator HELMS that would 
prohibit the use of any Federal funds 
for AIDS education materials that 
“promote or encourage” homosexual 
activity. 

Last October, Senator HELMS offered 
a similar amendment to the fiscal year 
1988 Labor/HHS/Education Appro- 
priations Act. I voted for the amend- 
ment, which passed 94 to 2, because I 
believed then, as I do now, that it is 
not the business of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to promote sexual activity. 
That is a highly private matter. 

Unfortunately, the amendment had 
an unanticipated effect. It cut off edu- 
cation funds to organizations that 
work with high risk groups. Since last 
November, the Centers for Disease 
Control has requested that these orga- 
nizations not apply for funds until the 
situation is clarified. 

Senator HELMS’ amendment, which 
94 Senators believed in good con- 
science would do nothing more than 
make sure that we do not promote 
sexual activity, restricted our ability to 
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get life-saving information into the 
hands of the people who need it most. 

The amendment Senator HELMS of- 
fered last fall has not worked as the 
Senate intended. The result has been 
to restrict the one weapon in our arse- 
nal against AIDS that the public 
health experts agree saves lives. The 
amendment’s restraints on appropri- 
ate education and frank information 
condemn countless men, women, and 
children to the devastation of AIDS. 

I will vote against Senator HELMS’ 
amendment. I will support the lan- 
guage included in the manager's 
amendment package which states 
quite clearly that education efforts 
funded by the Federal Government 
must stress the public health benefits 
of a single monogamous relationship 
and the avoidance of intravenous drug 
use. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now occurs on the motion of 
the Senator from Massachusetts to lay 
on the table the amendment of the 
Senator from North Carolina. On this 
question, the yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
STENNIS] is necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. BrpEN] is absent 
because of illness. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I announce that the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Evans], the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Karnes], and the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Symms] are necessarily 
absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are 
there any other Senators in the Cham- 
ber who desire to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 22, 
nays 73, as follows: 


(Rolicall Vote No. 117 Leg.] 


YEAS—22 
Adams Inouye Sanford 
Bradley Kennedy Simon 
Chafee Kerry Specter 
Cranston Leahy Stafford 
Dodd Moynihan Weicker 
Gore Packwood Wirth 
Hatfield Pell 
Heinz Proxmire 

NAYS—73 
Armstrong Dixon Johnston 
Baucus Dole Kassebaum 
Bentsen Domenici Kasten 
Bingaman Durenberger Lautenberg 
Bond Exon Levin 
Boren Ford Lugar 
Boschwitz Fowler Matsunaga 
Breaux Garn McCain 
Bumpers Glenn McClure 
Burdick Graham McConnell 
Byrd Gramm Melcher 
Chiles Grassley Metzenbaum 
Cochran Harkin Mikulski 
Cohen Hatch Mitchell 
Conrad Hecht Murkowski 
D'Amato Heflin Nickles 
Danforth Helms Nunn 
Daschle Hollings Pressler 
DeConcini Humphrey Pryor 
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Quayle Sarbanes Trible 
Reid Sasser Wallop 
Riegle Shelby Warner 
Rockefeller Simpson Wilson 
Roth Stevens 
Rudman Thurmond 

NOT VOTING—5 
Biden Karnes Symms 
Evans Stennis 


So the motion to lay on the table 
amendment No. 1992 was rejected. 

Mr. NICKLES. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the motion to lay the amendment on 
the table was rejected. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1993 
(Purpose: To express the sense of the 

Senate that the President should provide 

a prompt report regarding the possible 

presence of combat forces of the Soviet 

Union, Cuba, or Nicaragua in the Republic 

of Panama) 

Mr. D’AMATO. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will inform the Senator from 
New York that currently the Helms 
amendment is pending business; the 
Helms amendment to the Nickles 
amendment. Is the amendment of the 
Senator from New York to the under- 
lying text or to the substitute? 

Mr. D'AMATO. To the underlying 
text, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
D'Amato] proposes an amendment num- 
bered 1993. 


TIME LIMITATION AGREE- 
MENT—HOUSE JOINT RES. 552 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
majority leader is recognized. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Republican leader and I 
have a time agreement that we would 
like to get entered so that we can pass 
the veterans’ supplemental appropria- 
tions bill this evening. 

I ask unanimous-consent that the 
majority leader, after consultation 
with the minority leader, may turn to 
the immediate consideration of House 
Joint Resolution 552, the emergency 
veterans’ supplemental appropriations 
resolution; provided further that the 
resolution be considered under the fol- 
lowing time limitation: 30 minutes on 
the resolution to be equally divided be- 
tween Senators PROXMIRE and HAT- 
FIELD or their designees; that there be 
60 minutes equally divided on an 
amendment by Mr. Murkowsk1i to 
reduce the funding, and that no other 
amendments be in order; that no 
motion to commit the resolution, with 
or without instructions, be in order; 
that the time on any debatable mo- 
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tions, appeals, or points of order, if 
such are submitted to the Senate, be 
limited to 10 minutes to be equally di- 
vided; that no points of order be 
waived and that the agreement be in 
the usual form. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection to the unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr. WEICKER. Reserving the right 
to object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the minority leader. 

Mr. DOLE. Reserving the right to 
object—I will not object—I would hope 
it would not take as long as it indicates 
there but maybe we can dispose of it 
more quickly. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. STEVENS. Reserving the right 
to object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Alaska reserves the right 
to object. 

Mr. STEVENS. May I inquire of my 
good friend, is this bill going to come 
up tonight? 

Mr. BYRD. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENS. I have no objection 
to it coming up tonight, but if it comes 
up tomorrow, I do have an amendment 
that deals with the defense matters 
that I would like to add since we are 
not going to be in session next week. 
But if the leader wants to take it up 
tonight, I would not object. 

Mr. DOLE. Yes. 

Mr. BYRD. Yes, I would like to take 
it up tonight. 

Mr. WEICKER. Reserving the right 
to object, as I understand the unani- 
mous-consent request, is it that it 
would come up immediately and dis- 
place the present matter on the floor? 

Mr. BYRD. No, it would come up 
after consultation between the majori- 
ty leader and Republican leader, and it 
would not be my intention to bring it 
up immediately, certainly. I just want 
to be sure we can dispose—— 

Mr. WEICKER. Reserving the right 
to object, we have a matter before us 
that has been waiting for a year. Ap- 
parently, in viewing the actions on the 
floor of the U.S. Senate, the urgency 
of this still has not become a matter of 
great import among my colleagues. 

I am not prepared to go ahead and 
see this matter withdrawn or set aside. 

Mr. BYRD. Nobody is proposing to 
withdraw it. 

Mr. WEICKER. I am just going to 
cite three paragraphs as to why maybe 
some of us are getting a little upset 
about what is transpiring on the floor, 
whether it is the scheduling of this 
bill, which has been waiting a year, or 
whether it is the tinkering around 
that has gone on with it. 

Let me read you three paragraphs 
from today’s Wall Street Journal. 

Mr. BYRD addressed the Chair. 
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Mr. WEICKER. I will be through in 
about 1 minute, and then I will be glad 
to possibly not object. 

Mr. BYRD. I was just going to with- 
draw my request. 

Mr. WEICKER. It reads: 

Since blood testing for AIDS became 
available in 1985, many infected people have 
been immobilized by their terror. “It was re- 
garded as a death sentence,“ says Mark 
Ryan, a 30-year-old former disk jockey. 
“People assumed you could only sit and 
wait.” Wait to become sick, wait to die. 

For many months now, the federal Cen- 
ters for Disease Control has estimated that 
as many as 1.5 million Americans are infect- 
ed. Many of them—perhaps nearly all—will 
ee have AIDS. AIDS is invariably 

atal. 

So medical science is in a race against 
time. Without a preventive, without a cure, 
the toll of suffering and death is likely to be 
very great. 

I think the time has come to get to 
the business that we have here and 
pass it without the cheap politics I 
have seen exhibited on this floor this 
afternoon. We should pass it without 
delay, in other words, for what might 
be considered more important legisla- 
tion. What can be more important 
than 1.5 million people infected with 
the AIDS virus, many of whom are 
going to die. 

This is a disgrace, and this body 
ought to hang its head in shame on 
this last vote. I suggest we just stick to 
this business now and either do it or 
not do it and go home and tell every- 
body what it is that we have not done 
on behalf of our fellow citizens. 

I will not agree to anything that 
interrupts the course of this legisla- 
tion. If it goes down, so be it. If it 
cannot be passed, so be it. Hopefully, 
we will come to our senses and pass it 
now. 

(Disturbance in the visitors’ galler- 
ies.) 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, may we 
have order in the galleries? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HARKIN). The Sergeant at Arms will 
restore order in the gallery. 

Mr. BYRD addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
majority leader is recognized. 

Mr. BYRD. I ask the Chair to put 
the request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection to the unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr. WEICKER. I ask the Chair, 
does this unanimous-consent re- 
quest—— 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I with- 
draw my request. 

Mr. President, I would like to be rec- 
ognized. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
majority leader is recognized. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I want to 
assure the distinguished Senator from 
Connecticut that this majority leader 
has absolutely no intention of taking 
this bill down, and if he would have 
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asked me privately, I would have told 
him that. I have no intention of taking 
this bill down. 

We are either going to be in tomor- 
row and finish this bill, or we will be 
on it when we get back. And a cloture 
motion can be prepared and let the 
Senate vote on whether we stop 
debate and whether we stop nonger- 
mane amendments. So let that be 
known by all who can hear. 

The bill I was trying to get unani- 
mous consent on is a veterans’ supple- 
mental appropriations bill. The House 
will be in tomorrow. We probably will 
be in tomorrow. 

As I understand it, the moneys have 
run out. This bill is badly needed, and 
we are only talking about an hour 
here on this bill. It can be a half-hour 
if Senators will yield back their time. 

But I want to do this bill for the vet- 
erans tonight. That does not mean we 
are going to take down the AIDS bill. I 
want to say again, this AIDS bill is 
here, and if you want to get on the 
treaty on Monday when we get back, 
we better be off this bill. 

Mr. President, I put the request 
again. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection to the request? 

Mr. WEICKER. I again ask the dis- 
tinguished majority leader if we are 
trying to expedite a matter for the vet- 
erans, that I am sure is worthy of 
being expedited, maybe we can expe- 
dite the matter of AIDS legislation for 
those who are dying of AIDS. All Iam 
saying is I would like to see the same 
effort put in behalf of those who are 
dying as we are putting in for the vet- 
erans. 

I get the distinct impression around 
here that we are going to end up with 
a veterans bill—even though the ma- 
jority leader assures me we will contin- 
ue on the AIDS bill—or an AIDS bill 
that is not totally meaningless but is 
actually a dangerous piece of legisla- 
tion before my colleagues are through 
politicizing it. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I cannot 
answer that question. The Senate will 
have to work its will on amendments 
thereto. I can only do two things, and 
that is put the request and hope that 
we can do this veterans bill today— 
that is No. 1—or tomorrow. 

The second thing is I can assure the 
Senators, as I have done, that we will 
stay on this AIDS bill until the Senate 
acts one way or the other on it, up or 
down. There is nothing else that is 
going to take its place. That is all I can 
do. 

Mr. WEICKER. I am not going to 
object because, frankly, I hope maybe 
the discussions that are taking place 
here might put the AIDS bill back 
into a proper focus for those who 
think this is something that people 
can waste votes on and build up a 
sound political record. It is not that. It 
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is terribly urgent, and it is terribly 
urgent that it be in the right form. 

So with a guarantee that whatever 
we do here in terms of this veterans 
legislation is going to be done with dis- 
patch and that nothing else, nothing 
else will intervene, I am not going to 
go ahead and interpose the objection. 
Although, I find it strange that we can 
“pass” veterans legislation so speedily 
and so cleanly, but somehow we 
cannot address the greatest threat 
that has been posed to this Nation 
since World War II. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KENNEDY addressed the Chair. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I thank 
all Senators, and I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Connecticut, 
and I thank the able Republican 
leader. 


ACQUIRED IMMUNODEFICIENCY 
SYNDROME RESEARCH AND 
INFORMATION ACT 


The Senate continued consideration 
of the bill (S. 1220). 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, we 
were unsuccessful in tabling the 
Helms amendment. I am trying to in- 
quire what is the disposition of the 
Senator from North Carolina. Does he 
want to voice vote it? Does he want 
the yeas and nays? How does he want 
to dispose of it so we can continue to 
try and make some progress? 

Mr. HELMS. What does the Senator 
wish? 

Mr. KENNEDY. We can voice vote 
it. 

Mr, HELMS. Very well. That will be 
fine. 

Mr. WEICKER. I object to that. I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will advise the Senate that the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
York is the pending amendment. 

Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, in 
order to expedite the procedure, I will 
withdraw the amendment so we can 
proceed to the vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has a right to withdraw his 
amendment. Does the Senator wish to 
withdraw his amendment, 

Mr. D'AMATO. I wish to withdraw it 
for purposes of moving on with the 
vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has a right to withdraw his 
amendment. 

The amendment was withdrawn. 

Mr. HELMS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk—I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina. 
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Mr. WEICKER. I believe I asked for 
the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there a sufficient second? There is a 
sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the Helms 
amendment (No. 1992). The yeas and 
nays have been ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
BRADLEY], the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. CHILES], the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Levin], the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Simon] and the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS] are 
necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. BIDEN], is absent 
because of illness. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Simon], would vote nay. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I announce that the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Evans], the Senator from Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr. HEINZ I, the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Karnes], the Senator 
from Vermont (Mr. STAFFORD], and 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Syms], 
are necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are 
there any other Senators in the Cham- 
ber who desire to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 71, 
nays 18, as follows: 


LRollcall Vote No. 118 Leg.] 


YEAS—71 
Armstrong Fowler Mikulski 
Baucus Garn Mitchell 
Bentsen Glenn Murkowski 
Bingaman Graham Nickles 
Bond Gramm Nunn 
Boren Grassley Pressler 
Boschwitz Harkin Pryor 
Breaux Hatch Quayle 
Bumpers Hecht Reid 
Burdick Heflin Riegle 
Byrd Helms Rockefeller 
Cochran Hollings Roth 
Cohen Humphrey Rudman 
Conrad Johnston Sarbanes 
D'Amato Kassebaum Sasser 
Danforth Kasten Shelby 
Daschle Lautenberg Simpson 
DeConcini Lugar Stevens 
Dixon Matsunaga Thurmond 
Dole McCain Trible 
Domenici McClure Wallop 
Durenberger McConnell Warner 
Exon Melcher Wilson 
Ford Metzenbaum 

NAYS—18 
Adams Inouye Pell 
Chafee Kennedy Proxmire 
Cranston Kerry Sanford 
Dodd Leahy Specter 
Gore Moynihan Weicker 
Hatfield Packwood Wirth 

NOT VOTING—11 

Biden Heinz Stafford 
Bradley Karnes Stennis 
Chiles Levin Symms 
Evans Simon 


So, the amendment (No. 1992) was 
agreed to. 
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Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DOLE. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. D'AMATO addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York is recognized. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1994 
(Purpose: To express the sense of the 

Senate that the President should provide 

a prompt report regarding the possible 

presence of combat forces of the Soviet 

Union, Cuba, or Nicaragua in the Republic 

of Panama. 

Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from New York (Mr. 
D'AMATO) proposes an amendment num- 
bered 1994. 

“Sec. It is the sense of the Senate that 
the President, without delegation, should 
forthwith report to Congress by written 
message whether, in his judgment as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Armed Forces of the 
United States, any combat troops of the 
Soviet Union, Cuba, or Nicaragua are 
present in Panama or have engaged U.S. 
troops in combat in Panama at any time 
during the last sixty days or during such 
period intruded into any United States mili- 
tary base or facility in Panama.“. 

Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, the 
amendment at the desk is rather 
simple and rather straightforward. It 
does not need a great deal of debate. It 
would seem to me that we should as- 
certain from the President, the Com- 
mander in Chief of the United States, 
whether or not there are Cuban 
troops, Nicaraguan troops, Soviet 
troops, in Panama, and whether or not 
they have engaged in any firefight 
with the forces of the United States of 
America. 

There are some in the Senate who 
make this a great big mystery; it is 
very difficult; it should not be on this 
bill. Maybe it should and maybe it 
should be on another bill, or maybe we 
should have a freestanding debate. 

This Senator attempted to bring this 
discussion to the Senate Chamber, not 
on this bill, but I have not had a vehi- 
cle to do it. I think it is important 
enough for the Senators to be con- 
cerned of whether or not some of the 
accounts that have been reaching us 
have merit or not. I am not suggesting 
that Cubans have been fighting with 
our soldiers, but I received some re- 
ports and some news authorities have 
made inquiry. Some have raised the 
specter of the fact that the Cubans 
have been engaged at Howard Air 
Force Base in Panama with fire ex- 
changes with our troops. 

Some have even gone to the point of 
suggesting a number of casualties that 
the Cubans suffered and that several 
were even killed. 
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So, the sense-of-the-Senate resolu- 
tion is very straightforward. It says it 
is the sense of the Senate that the 
President of the United States without 
delegation should forthwith report to 
the Congress by written message 
whether in his judgment as Command- 
er in Chief of the Armed services of 
the United States any combat troops 
of the Soviet Union, Cuba or Nicara- 
gua are in Panama. 

It goes on to say, have they intruded 
into any of the United States military 
bases or facilities in Panama? 

Mr. President, I do not have to argue 
this. I would be willing to submit this 
to a voice vote. I think it is imperative 
that we find out whether or not this is 
the case because, you see, I believe 
that the increasing Cubanization of 
Panama is now a growing reality, and 
is something that we have to face 
whether we like it or not. 

The fact of the matter is that we 
have allowed a petty tyrant, a dictator 
by the name of Noriega, to hold us up 
to scorn and shame throughout the 
world. 

I think it is inconceivable that we 
have embarked upon a policy that has 
brought economic ruin to Panama, 
ruined the middle class, and we have 
abandoned them in their struggle. 

Now we hear about so-called efforts 
at mediating. Now we hear a spokes- 
man for the White House saying. We 
never said that Noriega had to leave 
Panama. We just want him to leave 
office.” 

What a lot of nonsense! Hokum! 
How any spokesman for the adminis- 
tration, in good conscience, could get 
up and say that, after they were talk- 
ing for weeks about getting him to 
leave and go to Spain! Now we are sup- 
posed to believe that somehow they 
never really meant it. 

Mr. President, this Senator does not 
believe it, and I think we are entitled 
to know. 

I will stop talking now, and I wonder 
why we cannot have a voice vote on it. 
It is simple. I do not want to be ac- 
cused of holding up this bill, because it 
is an important bill and the bill I sup- 
port. I have not taken any time of the 
Senate on the bill as it relates to deal- 
ing with extraneous matters. 

As a matter of fact, I tried to offer 
this simple sense-of-the-Senate resolu- 
tion during a quorum call, and I could 
not get an opportunity to do that, and 
several other times. I have attempted 
to ameliorate the situation by asking 
if we could get freestanding consider- 
ation of it, and we could not. 

It may be that I am going to insist 
on a vote. I am sick and tired around 
here of having one or two Senators 
that you have to clear everything 
through because they are the big ex- 
perts on it. You cannot talk about 
Central America or South America, 
unless Senator X, Y, or Z gives his per- 
mission to bring it up. 
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I did not come here to be secondary 
or fourth to any Senator, that I 
cannot even get a bill considered. So, I 
am going to ask for the yeas and nays 
on this. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there a sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. D'AMATO. I did not intend to 
do it. 

I will be done in a second and yield, 
but I want to finish. 

I want to say this: I have practiced 
comity around here as long as I have 
been here, and there have been very 
few requests that other colleagues 
have come to me with that I have not 
gone out of my way to accommodate. 
This is a pretty important issue. 
Maybe just because one guy wants to 
be on the front of all these things, 
nobody else can bring up a whole area. 
If you have these jurisdictional things, 
we ought to make little fiefdoms, 
make him the Pope. You do not say 
anything on this subject unless the 
Pope signs off. What an incredible 
thing! 

You want to vote against this resolu- 
tion? You want to table it? You want 
to say the President should not 
report? Then go ahead and do it. But I 
do not think we are being true to our- 
selves, as to why we have been elected 
and sent here. 

This goes to the underlying amend- 
ment. It will not survive because there 
will be a substitute amendment, 
anyway. 

Several 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOLE. I yield to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. HEINZ. I thank the Republican 
leader for yielding. 

Mr. President, I was necessarily 
absent on rollcall vote 118, the Helms 
amendment. Had I been present, I 
would have voted “No.” 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I have 
been visiting with the distinguished 
Senator from New York throughout 
the day, and there are reports as he 
indicates; the statement is accurate. I 
am not certain that any report has 
been confirmed or whether it can be 
confirmed. I have had no confirmation 
of any activity there. There are re- 
ports as described by the distinguished 
Senator from New York. 

It would seem to me that what he 
wants to do is to send a message, and 
we can do that just as easily with a 
voice vote. I think we can work it out 
right now and have a voice vote. The 
message will be heard all the way to 
1600 Pennsylvania Avenue. 


Senators addressed the 
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I hope the distinguished Senator 
from New York will let us do that, if 
there is no objection on the other side. 
I understand that the distinguished 
Senator from Rhode Island is willing 
to take action on a voice vote. We 
could do it within 5 or 10 seconds. 

Mr. D’AMATO. I would be willing to 
undertake that. I just want to get this 
process underway. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the order for the yeas and 
nays be vitiated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

THE VANISHING NEUTRALITY OF THE PANAMA 

CANAL 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the distinguished Senator from 
New York for his amendment and for 
his timely decision to bring this before 
the Senate. 

I well remember the day in 1978 
when the distinguished majority 
leader, Senator Byrp, on behalf of 
himself, Senator Howard H. Baker, Jr., 
and a large number of other Senators 
offered what was then called the 
Byrd-Baker amendment to the 
Panama Canal Neutrality Treaty 
which was the first of the two treaties 
considered in connection with the ex- 
tensive Panama Canal debate now 10 
years past. 

Mr. President, it is important to note 
these words in the Byrd-Baker amend- 
ment: “Under the Treaty Concerning 
the Permanent Neutrality and Oper- 
ation of the Panama Canal (the Neu- 
trality Treaty), Panama and the 
United States have the responsibility 
to assure that the Panama Canal will 
remain open and secure to ships of all 
nations.” The key word, Mr. President, 
is “responsibility.” The Byrd-Baker 
amendment therefore provided not 
just a right, but it also imposed an ob- 
ligation—and it is an obligation that 
the present administration—especially 
the Department of Defense—is now 
doing very little to meet. 

Mr. President, as Senator D'AMATO 
pointed out, the amendment was 
adopted in the Senate by a margin of 
85 to 3. The Republic of Panama, de- 
spite a certain amount of customary 
State Department hand wringing, ac- 
cepted the amendment of the Senate, 
and the language is now an integral 
part of the text of article IV of the 
Panama Canal Neutrality Treaty. The 
amendment was and is a prime exam- 
ple of the proper function of the 
Senate in treatymaking. 

But what makes the Byrd-Baker 
amendment particularly significant 
today is its prescient understanding a 
decade ago of what the future could 
bring. 

For this both Senators Byrp and 
Baker should be congratulated be- 
cause it now appears that the armed 
forces of one or more of the countries 
named in the presently pending 
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amendment, probably Soviet-con- 
trolled Cubans, may have penetrated 
Canal defense areas manned by United 
States troops and may have actually 
engaged United States troops in 
combat. Ten years ago that would 
have been regarded as absurd, today 
the Pentagon seems willing to accept 
it as business as usual or perhaps to 
pretend that nothing significant is oc- 
curring. And, Mr. President, we in the 
Senate have perhaps grown too accus- 
tomed to that attitude: it prevailed 
before the Cuban missile crisis and it 
prevailed before the acknowledgment 
that there was indeed a Soviet combat 
brigade in Cuba. It prevailed as well 
with respect to the presence of nuclear 
capable Mig-23’s in Cuba, and it has 
prevailed on other countless occasions 
that could be listed. 

Mr. President, those repeated fail- 
ures to inform is why this amendment 
is necessary. As the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New York said, the Senate 
and the American people are entitled 
to know the truth, especially on an im- 
portant subject of this magnitude. 
They and we are entitled to have from 
the President a formal statement of 
the facts. If the President confirms 
that the facts are as we suspect, then 
the United States should quit hiding 
its head in the sand and act decisively. 

Now, Mr. President, it should come 
as no surprise to the Senate that a 
great deal more could be said—a great 
deal more than has been said—public- 
ly—regarding the Soviet-Cuban-Nica- 
raguan military presence in Panama. 
But further discussion now might in- 
volve subjects that the distinguished 
majority leader would prefer to be 
handled in secret session of the 
Senate. 

But I hope—indeed I am confident— 
that the distinguished Senator would 
wish the complete facts to be brought 
out in public debate because I know 
that he shares this Senator’s judg- 
ment that the Panama Canal is too 
important to America for Americans 
to be kept in the dark. 

Finally, on this subject I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Recor an article by Evans and Novak 
entitled “Humiliated—by Noriega” 
which appeared in the Washington 
Post Wednesday, April 27, 1988. 

Again, I commend the distinguished 
Senator from New York. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


{From the Washington Post, Apr. 27, 1988] 
HUMILIATED—BY NORIEGA 


(Rowland Evans and Robert Novak) 


Feuding between the secretaries of state 
and defense, unresolved by the White 
House, over how to rid Panama of strong 
man Manuel Noriega climaxed last month 
when the Pentagon cabled President 
Reagan in Brussels with a bizarre request 
that would override George Shultz. 
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Secretary of Defense Frank Carlucci 
wanted Gen. Fred F. Woerner, commander 
in chief of the U.S. Army's Southern Com- 
mand, to meet and then negotiate with Gen. 
Noriega in the dictator’s quarters. Reagan's 
cabled response: Not on your life—no four- 
star general of mine is going to call on a 
drug dealer facing two indictments in Amer- 
ican courts. 

Regrettably, however, such presidential 
decisiveness is all too rare in the Panamani- 
an fiasco, No-nos for the Defense Depart- 
ment have not been matched by affirmative 
policy-making. The President has been 
silent on how to maneuver the United 
States away from humiliating defeat at the 
hands of the tiny Central American repub- 
lic, while his two great national security de- 
partments are deadlocked. 

That policy paralysis promises to continue 
indefinitely. National Security Adviser Colin 
Powell has given up trying to resolve dis- 
agreements between Shultz and Carlucci, 
ensuring the indicted drug dealer’s survival 
into summer and confirming the wreckage 
of Panama’s economy while the rest of 
Latin America observes Uncle Sam in dis- 
grace. 

“This administration cannot handle 
strong disagreement at the Cabinet level," a 
key player in the frustrating Panama drama 
confided to us. Neither Powell nor his imme- 
diate predecessors at the National Security 
Council, this official continues, would “take 
an important disagreement” to the presi- 
dent for consensus resolution out of fear of 
alienating the loser. While it is commonly 
accepted that Shultz is the center of the ad- 
ministration’s power, stalemate reigns when 
the President won't choose. 

That permits Noriega’s spectacular hold- 
out following Reagan’s declaration over a 
month ago that he “must leave now.” 
Shultz and his diplomats are far more aware 
that Carlucci and Adm. William Crowe, 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, of 
the danger in such U.S. impotence. Every- 
where in the hemisphere the focus is on 
whether Noriega can escape from his shoot- 
out with Reagan. 

Yet for two months, through session after 
session of the top-level National Security 
Planning Group, Reagan sat silent while 
Shultz hammered home this warning: If a 
credible threat of military action is not 
brought against Noriega, think what it will 
mean to Ecuador, to Guatemala, to Peru 
and other Latin states watching to see if the 
Panamanian gets away with his military 
coup. Will they be next? 

Carlucci and Crowe have been anything 
but silent. They pour it on, claiming that 
without vast reinforcements in the area, 
military action against Noriega is simply too 
dangerous to contemplate. Merely moving 
those troops into place, they say, might trig- 
ger congressional upheaval. Reagan only lis- 
tens. 

The political repercussions of this stale- 
mate deepen each day. With passivity by 
the President and his national security ad- 
viser precluding an affirmative policy, the 
only U.S. weapon has been economic. But its 
use has shattered Panama's economy and 
inflamed anti-Noriega Panamanian citizens 
against the Colossus of the North. In the 
process, Panama’s role as the Caribbean's 
most important regional banking center has 
ended indefinitely. 

Just as Beirut was destroyed a decade ago 
as the most important banking center in the 
Arab world, Panama has lost its unique re- 
gional status. With the crisis only two 
months old, it has been supplanted by 
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Miami, the Cayman Islands and the Baha- 
mas. 

Linked with economic chaos is the con- 
tinuing corruption of the Panama Defense 
Forces, the state's major source of political 
power now split by the furor over Noriega. 
Reagan administration policy-makers say 
privately that it could take a full 10 years 
after Noriega’s departure—when it finally 
comes—to put the PDF back in shape. 

It is U.S. doctrine to help keep a friendly 
nation’s military intact, knowing that a 
deep split invites civil war. But the PDF 
may be beyond rescue as a unitary force and 
a solidifying political power. Administration 
officials say that unless it recovers well 
before the United States is scheduled to 
turn over the Panama Canal in 1999, Wash- 
ington may have to find legal ways to avoid 
or delay that step. 

When Noriega arranges his surrender 
terms sometime later this year, he will hold 
all the cards needed to get what he wants: 
the right to take with him $100 million to 
$300 million in liquid assets, in no small part 
earned from drug running; a pleasant new 
home in the Dominican Republic; and de- 
parture with full honors from his country. 

That constitutes a hemisphere-wide hu- 
miliation for Uncle Sam, surely not what 
Shultz bargained for or what Carlucci 
wanted. But with a president unable to 
choose between two contesting Cabinet 
members and a national security adviser 
lacking the stature or will to break the 
stalemate, Ronald Reagan is being brought 
down by a small-time dictator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New York. 

The amendment (No. 1994) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. D'AMATO. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question recurs on the amendment of 
the Senator from Oklahoma, as 
amended by the amendment of the 
Senator from North Carolina. 

The amendment (No. 1991), 
amended, was agreed to. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DOLE. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


as 


AMENDMENT NO, 1995 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
send a managers’ amendment to the 
desk and ask unanimous consent that 
it be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection to the unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I do not 
understand what the unanimous-con- 
sent request was. Will the Chair state 
it, or will the Senator repeat it? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I asked unanimous 
consent that the technical amend- 
ments offered on behalf of Senator 
HarcH and myself be agreed to. The 
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technical amendments that have been 
included exclude any language in the 
technical amendments that would 
have related to the Helms amendment. 

Mr. HELMS. Very well. I thank the 
Senator. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The technical amendments agreed to 
are as follows: 


On page 38, between lines 22 and 23, 
insert the following new paragraph: 

(3) a description of the efforts authorized 
under this Act, and the amendments made 
by this Act, relating to acquired immunode- 
ficiency syndrome specifically directed 
toward racial and ethnic minorities, includ- 
ing a description of the coordination be- 
tween the Office of Minority Health and 
the Centers for Disease Control with regard 
to such activities:“. 

On page 38, line 23, strike out “(3)” and 
insert in lieu thereof (4)“. 

On page 39, line 1, strike out “(4)” and 
insert in lieu thereof (5)“. 

On page 39, line 4, strike out (5) and 
insert in lieu thereof (6)“. 

On page 39, line 10, insert , in consulta- 
tion with the Director of the National Insti- 
tutes of Health,” after “stitute”. 

On page 39, line 18, insert “and related ill- 
nesses” after syndrome“. 

On page 40, strike out line 10 and all that 
follows through line 17 on page 42, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following new sec- 
tions: 

Sec. 104. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, the Secretary of Health 
and Human Services, through the Commis- 
sioner of Food and Drugs, may, in accord- 
ance with the civil service and classification 
laws, appoint and fix the compensation of 
not more than 50 employees for the Food 
and Drug Administration in addition to the 
number of employees assigned to such Ad- 
ministration as of July 1, 1987. 

(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the Secretary of Health and Human 
Services, through the Director of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health may, in accord- 
ance with the civil service and classification 
laws, appoint and fix the compensation of 
not more than 300 employees for the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health in addition to the 
number of employees assigned to such Insti- 
tutes as of July 1, 1987. 

(cX1) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, the Secretary of Health and 
Human Services, through the Director of 
the Centers for Disease Control, may, in ac- 
cordance with the civil service and classifi- 
cation laws, appoint and fix the compensa- 
tion of not more than 350 employees for the 
Centers for Disease Control in addition to 
the number of employees assigned to such 
Centers as of July 1, 1987. Employees may 
be used to provide technical assistance as 
provided for under this Act. 

(2) The Director of the Centers for Dis- 
ease Control shall establish an office to 
ensure the development and implementa- 
tion of prevention programs targeted at mi- 
nority populations and the provision of ap- 
propriate technical assistance to the States 
in the implementation of such efforts. 

(3) The Office of Minority Health shall 
review the level of knowledge within minori- 
ty communities concerning AIDS, the risks 
of transmission, and means by which to 
reduce such risk as well as the effectiveness 
of Federal, State, and local prevention pro- 
grams, authorized under this Act, and 
amendments made by this Act, designed to 
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meet this identified need. This review shall 
be submitted to the Director of the Centers 
for Disease Control and become part of the 
report of the Secretary to Congress under 
section 102. 

(d) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the Secretary of Health and Human 
Services, through the Administrator of the 
Health Resources and Services Administra- 
tion, may, in accordance with the civil serv- 
ice and classification laws, appoint and fix 
the compensation of not more than 50 em- 
ployees for the Health Resources and Serv- 
ices Administration in addition to the 
number of employees assigned to such Ad- 
ministration as of July 1, 1987. Employees 
may be used to provide technical assistance 
as provided for under this Act. 

(e) To carry out this section and section 
103, there are authorized to be appropriated 
$65,000,000 for fiscal year 1988 and such 
sums as may be necessary for each of the 
fiscal years 1989 and 1990. 


GRANTS TO FACILITATE COMMUNITY-BASED 
EVALUATION OF EXPERIMENTAL AIDS THERAPIES, 


Sec, 105. (a) The Director of the National 
Institutes of Health, acting through the Na- 
tional Institutes of Allergy and Infectious 
Diseases, in consultation with the Commis- 
sioner of the Food And Drug Administra- 
tion, shall establish a national demonstra- 
tion program to utilize community-based or- 
ganizations of health care providers, mi- 
grant health centers, and community health 
centers in the design and execution of clini- 
cal trials of experimental treatments for ac- 
quired immunodeficiency syndrome and re- 
lated illnesses that are approved for investi- 
gation by the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion and conducted under regulations pro- 
mulgated pursuant to section 505 of the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act (21 
U.S.C. 355). 

(b) The program established under subsec- 
tion (a) shall include a program that shall— 

(1) provide direct grants to community- 
based organizations and community health 
centers determined eligible by the Secretary 
of Health and Human Services for the pur- 
pose of— 

(A) retaining appropriate medical supervi- 
sion; 

(B) assisting with administration data col- 
lection, and record management; and 

(C) conducting training of community 
physicians, nurse practitioners, physicians’ 
assistants and other health professionals for 
the purpose of conducting clinical trials; 
and 

(2) provide direct grants to recipients de- 
termined eligible by the Secretary of Health 
and Human Services for demonstration 
projects designed to implement and conduct 
community-based clinical trials in order to 
provide access to the entire scope of commu- 
nities affected by the acquired immunodefi- 
ciency syndrome and related illnesses, in- 
cluding minorities, hemophiliacs and trans- 
fusion-exposed individuals, women, chil- 
dren, users of intravenous drugs and asymp- 
tomatic individuals who are infected with 
the etiologic agent for acquired immunode- 
ficiency syndrome. 

(c) Clinical trials funded by grants made 
under subsection (bez) shall be approved 
by— 

(1) the Food and Drug Administration; 

(2) a duly constituted Institutional Review 
Board that meets the requirements of part 
56 of title 21, Code of Federal Regulations; 
and 

(3) the National Institutes of Allergy and 
Infectious Diseases. 
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(d) Grants made under this section shall 
be designed to encourage participation in, 
and support of, community-based clinical 
trials by private industry and university- 
based Schools of Medicine. 

(e)(1) There is authorized to be appropri- 
ated to make grants under subsection (b)(1) 
$2,500,000 for fiscal year 1988. 

(2) There is authorized to be appropriated 
to make grants under subsection (b)(2) 
$2,500,000 for fiscal year 1988. 


AIDS RESEARCH AND CLINICAL TRIAL DATA BANK. 


Sec. 106. (a) The Secretary of Health and 
Human Services shall establish, maintain, 
and operate an AIDS Research and Clinical 
Trial Data Base and Information Service 
(hereafter in this section referred to as the 
“Data Bank”). 

(b) The Data Bank shall collect, catalog, 
store, and disseminate, through informa- 
tional systems accessible to the public, indi- 
viduals with acquired immunodeficiency 
syndrome or infected with the etiologic 
agent for acquired immunodeficiency syn- 
drome, general practitioners, and investiga- 
tors, the results of research relating to, and 
the results of treatment of, such syndrome. 

(c) The Data Base shall include the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) A registry of clinical trials of experi- 
mental treatments for acquired immunode- 
ficiency syndrome and related illnesses con- 
ducted under regulations promulgated pur- 
suant to section 505 of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act (21 U.S.C. 355) that 
provides a description of the purpose of 
each experimental drug protocol either with 
the consent of the protocol sponsor, or 
when a trial to test efficacy begins. Informa- 
tion provided shall include eligibility crite- 
ria and the location of trial sites, and must 
be forwarded to the Data Bank by the spon- 
sor of the trial not later than 21 days after 
the approval by the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration. 

(2) Information pertaining to experimen- 
tal treatments for acquired immunodefi- 
ciency syndrome that may be available 
under a treatment investigational new drug 
application that has been submitted to the 
Food and Drug Administration pursuant to 
part 312 of title 21, Code of Federal Regula- 
tions. The Data Bank shall also include in- 
formation pertaining to the results of clini- 
cal trials, with the consent of the sponsor, 
of such experimental treatments, including 
information concerning potential toxicities 
or adverse affects associated with the use or 
administration of such experimental treat- 
ment. 

(d) The Secretary shall— 

(1) establish a mechanism to coordinate 
the operation of the Data Bank with the 
international efforts described in title II of 
this Act, including coordination with infor- 
mation gathering and dissemination efforts 
of the World Health Organization Special 
Programme on AIDS; and 

(2) to the degree feasible insure that the 
Data Bank is accessible to individuals, inves- 
tigators, and physicians in other countries. 

(e) The Secretary shall develop and imple- 
ment a plan for the dissemination of infor- 
mation contained within the Data Bank 
through the information clearinghouse and 
telephone hotlines established under part A 
of title XXIV of the Public Health Service 
Act (as added by section 301 of this Act). 

(f) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated to carry out this section $5,000,000 for 
fiscal year 1988, and such sums as are neces- 
sary in subsequent fiscal years. 
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EXPEDITIOUS REVIEW PLAN 


Sec. 107. (a) Not later than 90 days after 
the date of enactment of this Act, the Secre- 
tary of Health and Human Services shall de- 
velop and implement a plan to expedite the 
awarding of grants, contracts, or coopera- 
tive agreements by any agency of the De- 
partment of Health and Human Services for 
projects relating to AIDS (including 
projects initiated by investigators not in re- 
sponse to any request for proposals). Except 
as provided in subsection (b), the plan shall 
provide that— 

(1) an application for a grant, contract, or 
cooperative agreement which is made in re- 
sponse to a solicitation for proposals shall 
be submitted not later than 3 months after 
the date on which such solicitation is issued; 
and 

(2) not later than 4 months after the date 
on which an application is submitted, such 
grant, contract, or cooperative agreement 
shall be awarded, or such application shall 
otherwise be acted upon. 

(b) The plan required under subsection (a) 
shall provide that, in any case in which the 
Secretary of Health and Human Services de- 
termines that applications for a specific 
grant, contract, or cooperative agreement, 
or the action on such applications, cannot 
be completed in the period required by such 
subsection, the Secretary shall— 

(1) cause to be included in the solicitation 
for such grant, contract, or cooperative 
agreement a statement specifying the time 
period in which such applications must be 
submitted, or in which approval will be 
made or action will be taken; and 

(2) transmit a copy of such solicitation 
and statement to the Committee on Energy 
and Commerce of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources of the Senate. 

On page 42, line 21, strike out “106” and 
insert in lieu thereof “108”. 

On page 44, line 21, strike out 107“ and 
insert in lieu thereof 109. 

On page 45, line 4, strike out “108" 
insert in lieu thereof 110%. 

On page 45, line 23, strike out “109” and 
insert in lieu thereof 111“. 

On page 45, line 25, strike out “through 
the Director of the Centers for Disease Con- 
trol.“ 

On page 45, line 26, strike out imple- 
ment” and insert in lieu thereof “initiate”. 

On page 46, line 8, strike out “Director of 
the Centers for Disease Control” and insert 
in lieu thereof the Secretary”. 

On page 46, line 10, strike out “use” and 
insert in lieu thereof consider“. 

On page 46, between lines 13 and 14, 
insert the following new section: 


and 


NATIONAL BLOOD RESOURCE EDUCATION 
PROGRAM 


Sec. 112. The Director of the National 
Heart, Lung, and Blood Institute shall es- 
tablish a program of research and education 
regarding blood donations and transfusions 
to maintain, ensure and improve the safety 
of the blood supply. Education programs 
shall be directed at health professionals, pa- 
tients, and the community to— 

(1) in the case of the public and patients 
undergoing treatment— 

(A) increase awareness that the process of 
donating blood is safe; 

(B) promote the concept that blood 
donors are contributors to a national need 
to maintain an adequate and safe blood 
supply; 
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(C) encourage blood donors to donate 
more than once a year; and 

(D) encourage repeat blood donors to re- 
eruit new donors; 

(2) in the case of health professionals— 

(A) improve knowledge, attitudes, and 
skills of health professionals in the appro- 
priate use of blood and blood components; 

(B) increase the awareness and under- 
standing of health professionals regarding 
the risks versus benefits of blood transfu- 
sion; and 

(C) encourage health professionals to con- 
sider alternatives to the administration of 
blood or blood components for their pa- 
tients; and 

(3) in the case of the community, increase 
coordination, communication, and collabora- 
tion among community, professional, indus- 
try, and government organizations regard- 
ing blood donation and transfusion issues. 


On page 47, line 4, insert “and related ill- 
nesses” after “syndrome”. 


On page 47, line 7, insert “and in coopera- 
tion with the Administrator of the Agency 
for International Development,” after the 
comma. 


On page 47, line 15, insert “and related ill- 
nesses” before the semicolon. 

On page 47, line 18, insert “and related ill- 
nesses” after “syndrome”. 

On page 47, line 20, insert “and related ill- 
nesses” after “syndrome”. 

On page 48, strike out line 13 and all that 
follows through line 4 on page 49. 


On page 49, line 6, strike out 203“ and 
insert in lieu thereof 202“. 


On page 49, line 7, strike out “$50,000,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$45,000,000”. 


On page 50, line 15, insert model“ after 
materials.“. 


On page 52, line 5, strike out high risk“. 


On page 52, line 12, strike out “by regula- 
tion prescribe” and insert in lieu thereof 
“prescribe and publish in the Federal Regis- 
ter”. 


On page 53, strike out lines 11 through 13, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following new 
subparagraph: 

“(B) organizations representing the specif- 
ic population to be targeted for the educa- 
tion or prevention effort; and 


On page 53, strike out line 23 and all that 
follows through line 2 on page 54, and insert 
in lieu thereof the following new subpara- 
graph: 

“(A) the organization has continuing rela- 
tionships, or will establish continuing rela- 
tionships, with the portion of the popula- 
tion that is at risk of contracting acquired 
immunodeficiency syndrome in the area to 
be served by such organization; and”. 


On page 54, line 15, strike out “by regula- 
tion prescribe" and insert in lieu thereof 
“prescribe and publish in the Federal Regis- 
ter“. 

On page 55, strike out lines 5 through 7. 

On page 56, between lines 12 and 13, 
insert the following new section: 


On page 56, line 15, strike out 
“$115,000,000" and all that follows through 
the first period on line 17, and insert in lieu 
thereof ‘‘$120,000,000 for fiscal year 1988 
and such sums as may be necessary for each 
of the fiscal years 1989 and 1990, of which 
not less than $30,000,000 for fiscal year 1988 
and such sums as may be necessary for each 
of the fiscal years 1989 and 1990, shall be 
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set-aside for national and local information 
efforts which are to be carried out by na- 
tional and community-based minority orga- 
nizations. The Secretary, acting through 
the Centers for Disease Control shall, after 
consultation with the Office of Minority 
Health and the Indian Health Service, pub- 
lish guidelines for applications for funding 
under this section and for public comment, 
within 90 days after the date of enactment 
of this section.“. 

On page 59, line 2, insert “(including re- 
ported cases of pediatric acquired immuno- 
deficiency syndrome)” after “syndrome”. 

On page 59, line 3, insert “(including re- 
ported cases of pediatric acquired immuno- 
deficiency syndrome)” after syndrome“. 

On page 61, line 22, strike out “and”. 

On page 62, line 3, strike out the period 
and insert in lieu thereof “; and". 

On page 62, between lines 3 and 4, insert 
the following new paragraph: 

7) appropriate acquired immunodefi- 
ciency syndrome education programs for 
school-aged children. 

On page 64, strike out lines 10 through 17 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“munodeficiency syndrome, the State 
agrees— 

“ A) to use at least 50% of the total 
amount paid to the State under section 2413 
for any fiscal year for grants to local gov- 
ernments and community-based organiza- 
tions with— 

“ i) at least 15% of the total amount 
paid to the State under section 2413 for any 
fiscal year being used for grants to local 
governments; 

(i at least 15% of the total amount 
paid to the State under section 2413 for any 
fiscal year being used for grants to commu- 
nity-based organizations, including minority 
community based organizations, located in 
and representative of communities and sub- 
populations which reflect the local demo- 
graphics of AIDS; ande! 

On page 72, strike out line 20 through line 
13 on page 74, and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“Sec. 788A. (a)(1) The Secretary, through 
the Public Health Service, may make grants 
to and enter into contracts with schools of 
medicine, schools of osteopathy, and aca- 
demic health science centers to assist in 
meeting the costs of such schools in serving 
as education and training centers to— 

“(A) train faculty of schools of medicine, 
psychology, nursing, osteopathy, podiatry, 
dentistry, public health, and allied health to 
teach students in such schools to provide 
care and treatment for individuals with ac- 
quired immunodeficiency syndrome; 

B) develop and disseminate curricula re- 
lating to the care and treatment of individ- 
uals with acquired immunodeficiency syn- 
drome; and 

“(C) provide technical assistance to com- 
munities, regional organizations and health 
care systems in the training of primary care 
workers, 

(2) In making grants under this section, 
the Secretary shall give preference to 
projects which will— 

(A) train, or result in the training of, 
health professionals, mental health profes- 
sionals, and allied health professionals who 
will provide treatment for minority individ- 
uals who are at risk of contracting acquired 
immunodeficiency syndrome and other indi- 
viduals who are at risk of contracting such 
syndrome; and 

B) train, or result in the training of, mi- 
nority health professionals, minority mental 
health professionals, and minority allied 
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health professionals to provide treatment 
for individuals with acquired immunodefi- 
ciency syndrome. 

(b) No grant or contract may be made 
under this section unless an application 
therefor is submitted to the Secretary in 
such form, at such time, and containing 
such information, as the Secretary may pre- 
scribe. 

(c) Any application for a grant or con- 
tract under this subsection shall be subject 
to appropriate peer review by peer review 
groups composed principally of non-Federal 
experts. 

“(2) The Secretary may not approve or 
disapprove an application for a grant or con- 
tract under this subsection unless the Secre- 
tary has received recommendations with re- 
spect to such application from the appropri- 
ate peer review group required under para- 
graph (1) and, where appropriate, has con- 
sulted with the National Advisory Council 
on Health Professions Education with re- 
spect to such application. 

(d) For purposes of this section, the term 
‘school of nursing’ has the same meaning as 
in section 85302). 

e) To carry out this section, there are 
authorized to be appropriated $11,000,000 
for fiscal year 1988 and such sums as may be 
necessary for each of the fiscal years 1989 
and 1990.”. 

On page 76, line 8, insert ‘(including re- 
ported cases of pediatric acquired immuno- 
deficiency syndrome)“ after syndrome“. 

On page 76, line 10, insert (including re- 
ported cases of pediatric acquired immuno- 
deficiency syndrome)“ before “in all 
States“. 

On page 79. line 23. insert after the period 
the following: A State may provide that 
amounts paid by the State to health care or- 
ganizations shall not be used by such orga- 
nizations to provide in home health services 
to an eligible individual in excess of an 
amount specified by the State.“ 

On page 87, line 22, strike out the end 
quotation marks and the second period. 

On page 87, after line 22, add the follow- 
ing new sections: 

‘‘SUBACUTE-CARE SERVICES DEMONSTRATION 

PROJECTS. 


“Sec. 2442. (a) As used in this section: 

“(1) The term ‘patients infected with the 
human immunodeficiency virus’ means per- 
sons who have a disease, or are recovering 
from a disease, attributable to the infection 
of such person with the human immunode- 
ficiency virus, and as a result of the effects 
of such disease, are in need of subacute-care 
services. 

“(2) The term ‘subacute care’ means medi- 
cal and health care services that are re- 
quired for persons recovering from acute 
care episodes that are less intensive than 
the level of care provided in acute-care hos- 
pitals, and includes skilled nursing care, hos- 
pice care, and other types of health services 
provided in other long-term-care facilities. 

“(b) The Secretary shall conduct three 
demonstration projects to determine the ef- 
fectiveness and cost of providing the suba- 
cute-care services described in subsection (b) 
to patients infected with the human im- 
munodeficiency virus, and the impact of 
such services on the health status of such 
patients. 

(ee) The services provided under each 
demonstration project shall be designed to 
meet the specific needs of patients infected 
with the human immunodeficiency virus, 
and shall include— 

(A) the care and treatment of such pa- 
tients by providing— 
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“(i) subacute care; 

(ii) emergency medical care and special- 
ized diagnostic and therapeutic services as 
needed and where appropriate, either di- 
rectly or through affiliation with a hospital 
that has experience in treating AIDS pa- 
tients; and 

“dii) case management services to ensure, 
through existing services and programs 
whenever possible, appropriate discharge 
planning for patients; and 

(B) technical assistance, to other facili- 
ties in the region served by such facility, 
that is directed towards education and train- 
ing of physicians, nurses, and other health- 
care professionals in the subacute care and 
treatment of patients infected with the 
human immunodeficiency virus. 

“(2) Services provided under each demon- 
stration project may also include— 

(A) hospice services; 

(B) outpatient care; and 

“(C) outreach activities in the surround- 
ing community to hospitals and other 
health-care facilities that serve patients in- 
fected with the human immunodeficiency 
virus. 

(d) The demonstration projects shall be 
conducted— 

“(1) during a 4-year period beginning not 
later than 9 months after the date of enact- 
ment of this section; and 

“(2) at sites that— 

(A) are geographically diverse and locat- 
ed in areas that are appropriate for the pro- 
vision of the required and authorized serv- 
ices; and 

“(B) have the highest incidence of AIDS 
cases and the greatest need for subacute- 
care services, 

(e) The Secretary shall evaluate the op- 
erations of the demonstration projects and 
shall submit to the Committee on Energy 
and Commerce of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources of the Senate— 

(I) not later than 18 months after the be- 
ginning of the first project, a preliminary 
report that contains— 

(A) a description of the sites at which the 
projects are being conducted and of the 
services being provided in each project; and 

B) a preliminary evaluation of the expe- 
rience of the projects in the first 12 months 
of operation; and 

(2) not later than 6 months after the 
completion of the last project, a final report 
that contains— 

(A) an assessment of the costs of suba- 
cute care for patients infected with the 
human immunodeficiency virus, including a 
breakdown of all other sources of funding 
for the care provided to cover subacute care; 
and 

(B) recommendations for appropriate 
legislative changes. 

“(f) Each demonstration project shall pro- 
vide for other research to be carried out at 
the site of such demonstration project in- 
cluding— 

(I) clinical research on the acquired im- 
munodeficiency syndrome, concentrating on 
research on the neurological manifestations 
resulting from infection with the human im- 
munodeficiency virus; and 

“(2) the study of the psychological and 
mental health issues related to the acquired 
immunodeficiency syndrome. 

“(gX1) To carry out this section, there are 
authorized to be appropriated $10,000,000 
for fiscal year 1988 and such sums as are 
necessary for each of the fiscal years 1989 
through 1991. 
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“(2) Amounts appropriated pursuant to 
paragraph (1) shall remain available until 
September 10, 1992. 

“(h) The Secretary shall enter into an 
agreement with the Administrator of the 
Veterans’ Administration to ensure that ap- 
propriate provision will be made for the fur- 
nishing, through demonstration projects, of 
services to eligible veterans, under contract 
with the Veterans’ Administration pursuant 
to section 620 of title 38, United States 
Code.“. 

ACQUIRED IMMUNODEFICIENCY SYNDROME 
BLOCK GRANT PROGRAM 


Sec. 502. Title XXIV (as added by section 
301 of this Act and as amended by sections 
302, 401, and 501 of this Act) is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new part: 

“Part E—AcQUIRED IMMUNODEFICIENCY 
SYNDROME BLOCK GRANT PROGRAM 
“GRANTS 


“Sec. 2461. (a) To carry out this section, 
there are authorized to be appropriated 
$75,000,000 for fiscal year 1988, and such 
sums as are appropriate for each of the 
fiscal years 1989 through 1991, to make 
grants to public and nonprofit private enti- 
ties for projects and programs that seek to 
reduce the transmission of the acquired im- 
munodeficiency virus in and by users of ille- 
gal intravenous drugs. 

„b) An allotment to a State shall not be 
made by the Secretary under subsection (a) 
unless the State has submitted an informa- 
tion and assurances section as designated in 
section 2463(a), and such information and 
assurances section has been approved by the 
Secretary, acting through the Director of 
the National Institute on Drug Abuse in 
consultation with the Director of the Cen- 
ters for Disease Control, in accordance with 
section 2463. 

“ALLOTMENTS 


“Sec. 2462, (a) The Secretary shall reserve 
$100,000 of the amount appropriated under 
section 2461 in each fiscal year for pay- 
ments to Guam, American Samoa, the 
Virgin Islands, the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands, and the Northern Mariana 
Islands, to be allotted in accordance with 
their respective needs. 

b) The allotment of a State under this 
section shall be based on the State's propor- 
tionate share of the number of intravenous 
drug use related cases of AIDS as reported 
by the Centers for Disease Control, but in 
no case shall a State receive less than 
$150,000. 

(e) Puerto Rico shall be treated as a 
State in the determination of allotments 
under subsection (b). 

“(d) The Secretary shall obtain from each 
appropriate Federal agency, the most recent 
data and information, for the 12-month 
period immediately preceding the determi- 
nation of the allotment, necessary to deter- 
mine the allotments for fiscal year 1988, and 
for subsequent fiscal years, the Secretary 
shall obtain the most recent data and infor- 
mation, for the 2-year period immediately 
preceding the determination of the allot- 
ment. 

“REQUIRED INFORMATION AND ASSURANCES 


“Sec. 2463. In order to receive an allot- 
ment for a fiscal year under section 2462, 
each State shall submit to the Secretary, as 
part of the alcohol, drug abuse, and mental 
health block grant application required 
under section 1916 of the Public Health 
Service Act, an information and assurances 
section that shall contain— 
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(I) such information as the Directors of 
the National Institute on Drug Abuse and 
the Centers for Disease Control shall re- 
quire; 

“(2) a description of the programs that 
will be implemented or improved with the 
assistance given under this part and the 
manner in which such programs will be co- 
ordinated with other public and private pro- 
grams and activities; 

(3) assurances that, in the preparation of 
any statement under this section, the State 
will consult with local governments and the 
public and private entities (including com- 
munity-based organizations) involved in the 
provision of services under this part; 

(4) a description of the manner in which 
the State will evaluate the programs and ac- 
tivities conducted with assistance provided 
under this part; 

“(5) assurances that the State will prepare 
and submit a report, as required by the Sec- 
retary, on the results of the evaluations re- 
ferred to in paragraph (3); 

“(6) assurances that the State will prepare 
and submit reports, as required by the Sec- 
retary, containing data necessary to monitor 
relevant epidemiological changes; and 

“(7) assurances that assistance provided to 
the State under this part will supplement 
and not supplant any State or local expendi- 
tures for treatment, outreach, prevention, 
and educational efforts targeted for users of 
illegal intravenous drugs at risk of contract- 
ing acquired immunodeficiency syndrome. 

“USE OF ALLOTMENTS 

“Sec. 2464. Amounts paid to a State under 
this part may be used by the State accord- 
ing to such requirements as the Secretary, 
acting through the Director of the National 
Institute on Drug Abuse, and in consulta- 
tion with the Directors of the Centers for 
Disease Control, to establish programs that 
provide— 

“(1) treatment for users of illegal intrave- 
nous drugs that have contracted, or are at 
risk of contracting the acquired immunode- 
ficiency syndrome virus; 

(2) outreach services to users of illegal in- 
travenous drugs; 

(3) aggressive efforts to prevent the 
transmission of the acquired immunodefi- 
ciency syndrome virus among users of illegal 
intravenous drugs; and 

“(4) the training and organizational ef- 
forts necessary to accomplish all of the 
above. 

“PAYMENTS 


“Sec. 2465. (a) For each fiscal year, the 
Secretary shall make payments, as provided 
by section 203 of the Intergovernmental Co- 
operation Act of 1968 (42 U.S.C. 4213), to 
each State that has complied with section 
2463 from the allotment under section 2462 
(other than any amount reserved under sec- 
tion 2462) from amounts appropriated for 
that fiscal year. 

“(b)(1) Any amount paid to a State for a 
fiscal year and remaining unobligated at the 
end of such year shall remain available to 
such State for the next fiscal year for the 
purposes for which the payment was made. 

(2) If in the judgment of the Secretary, a 
State is unlikely to use funds that are avail- 
able to that State during a fiscal year for 
the purposes prescribed by the Secretary 
under section 2464, the Secretary may with- 
hold the amount otherwise available to that 
State in subsequent fiscal year. 

(ec) The Secretary, at the request of a 
State, may reduce the amount of payments 
under subsection (a) by— 

“(A) the fair market value of any supplies 
or equipment furnished the State by the 
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Federal government for the convenience of 
and at the request of the State; and 

(B) the amount of the pay, allowances, 
and travel expenses of any officer or em- 
ployee of the Federal government when de- 
tailed to the State, and the amount of any 
other costs incurred in connection with the 
detail of such officer or employee, if such 
amount is expended for the convenience of 
and at the request of the State. 

“(2) The amount by which any payment is 
reduced under paragraph (1) shall be avail- 
able for payment by the Secretary of the 
costs incurred in furnishing the supplies or 
equipment or in detailing the personnel, on 
which the reduction of the payment is 
based. The amount shall be considered to be 
part of the payment and to have been paid 
to the State. 

(d) To the extent that all the funds ap- 
propriated under section 2462 for a fiscal 
year and available for allotment in such 
fiscal year are not otherwise allotted to 
States because— 

“(1) one or more States have not submit- 
ted a satisfactory application with an infor- 
mation and assurances section in accordance 
with section 2463 for the fiscal year; 

(2) one or more States have notified the 
Secretary that they do not intend to use the 
full amount of their allotment; or 

“(3) some State allotments are offset or 
repaid under subsection (c); 


such excess shall be allotted among each of 
the remaining States in proportion to the 
amount otherwise allotted to such States 
for the fiscal year without regard to this 
subsection. 


“DEFINITION 


“Sec. 2466. As used in this part, the term 
‘illegal intravenous drug’ includes any con- 
trolled substance as defined in section 
102(6) of the Controlled Substance Act (21 
U.S.C. 802(6)).”. 

On page 89, line 16, insert the Director 
of the National Heart, Lung, and Blood In- 
stitute,” after ‘‘eases,”’. 

On page 91, line 8, insert Core“ before 
“National”. 

On page 92, between lines 16 and 17, 
insert the following new section: 

Sec. 602. (a) Section 402 is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

(g) The Director of the National Insti- 
tutes of Health shall— 

(1) coordinate activities relating to ac- 
quired immunodeficiency syndrome con- 
ducted by the national research institutes 
and the agencies of the National Institutes 
of Health; and 

(2) give special emphasis to the contin- 
ued development of activities relating to the 
eause of acquired immunodeficiency syn- 
drome and to the coordination of such ac- 
tivities in and among the national research 
institutes and agencies.’ 

(b) Section 403 is amended— 

(1) by inserting “(a)” after the section des- 
ignation; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

„b) The Director of the National Insti- 
tutes of Health shall prepare and transmit 
to the Secretary, for inclusion in the Secre- 
tary’s annual report under section 102 of 
the Acquired Immunodeficiency Syndrome 
Information and Research Act of 1987, a 
report— 

“(1) describing and evaluating the 
progress made in research, treatment, edu- 
cation, and training with respect to acquired 
immunodeficiency syndrome conducted or 
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supported by the National Institutes of 
Health; 

2) summarizing and analyzing expendi- 
tures made in such fiscal year for activities 
respecting acquired immunodeficiency syn- 
drome conducted or supported by the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health; and 

(3) containing such recommendations as 
the Director considers appropriate. 


“CORE NATIONAL RESEARCH PROGRAM ON 

ACQUIRED IMMUNODEFICIENCY SYNDROME” 

On page 92, line 19 insert CORE“ before 
“NATIONAL”. 

On page 92, line 17, strike out 602“ and 
insert in lieu thereof 603“. 

On page 92, line 21, strike out “the” and 
insert in lieu thereof “a core“. 

On page 93, lines 8 and 9, strike out “for 
the” and all that follows through the period 
and insert in lieu thereof “related illness- 
es.”, 

AMENDMENT NO. 1996 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
KENNEDY] proposes an amendment num- 
bered 1996. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the appropriate place, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“Sec. . RESTRICTIONS CONCERNING EDUCA- 
TION PROGRAMS.” 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on my amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there a sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
send a second-degree amendment to 
the desk and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report the amendment. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY] proposes an amendment num- 
bered 1997. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered, 

The amendment is as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed to be in- 
serted, insert the following: 

Sec. . RESTRICTIONS CONCERNING EDUCA- 
TION PROGRAMS. Education programs that 
receive funds under this Act shall stress the 
public health benefits of a single monoga- 
mous relationship and the avoidance of un- 
lawful intravenous drug use. Notwithstand- 
ing any other provision in this Act, nothing 
shall restrict the ability of the education 
program to provide accurate information 
on reducing the risk of becoming infected 
with the etiologic agent for AIDS. 
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Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator allow me to look at the 
amendment? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I will be glad to ex- 
plain it while the Senator is looking at 
it. 

Mr. HELMS. Very well. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, we 
have gone around the horn and are 
corning back around it again. 

We offered an amendment in the 
first degree and put in an amendment 
in the second degree and the amend- 
ment in the second degree says: 

In lieu of the matter proposed to be in- 
serted, insert the following: "Education pro- 
grams that receive funds under this Act 
shall stress the public health benefits of a 
single monogamous relationship and the 
avoidance of unlawful intravenous drug use. 
Notwithstanding any other provision in this 
Act nothing shall restrict the ability of the 
education program to provide accurate in- 
formation on reducing the risk of becoming 
infected with the etiologic agent for AIDS.” 

We are prepared to vote, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, we have 
had an interesting little bit of byplay 
here in the last few minutes. 

I was informed that it will be strick- 
en from the committee amendment, 
the reference to monogamous relation- 
ship. 

And then very quietly the distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts 
using his priority recognition which is 
denied other Senators—they rely on 
the first-degree amendment, and the 
second-degree amendment—got the 
yeas and nays on the amendment. 

Now, what he did is he took it out 
and put it back in. I want Senators to 
understand what they will be voting 
on. 

The amendment says, in effect, or if 
I can look at it for just a moment, I 
had to have the clerk send to get a 
photostat made of it to even know 
what the amendment concerned—it 
says that— 

Education programs that receive funds 
under this Act shall stress the public health 
benefits of a single monogamous relation- 
ship and the avoidance of unlawful intrave- 
nous drug use. 

OK. 

What the Senator from Massachu- 
setts has done and what the Senate 
will be voting on is approval, in fact a 
declaration, that the act “shall stress 
the public health benefits of a single 
monogamous relationship,” when ear- 
lier the Senate voted overwhelmingly 
on an amendment which states: 
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Sec. (a) Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this Act or an amendment made by 
this Act none of the funds provided under 
this Act or an amendment made by this Act 
shall be used to provide educational, infor- 
mational, or risk reduction materials or ac- 
tivities to promote or encourage, directly, 
homosexual sexual activity. 

(b) Education, information, and preven- 
tion activities and materials paid for with 
funds appropriated under this Act shall em- 
phasize— 

This is what the Senate voted on 
when the Senate knew what it was 
voting on. Senators are going to come 
over here and not know what they are 
voting on when they vote on the Ken- 
nedy amendment. 

The emphasis shall be, according to 
the overwhelming vote of the Senate 
just a little while ago, the emphasis 
shall be on— 

(1) abstinence from sexual activity outside 
a sexually monogamous marriage (including 
abstinence from homosexual sexual activi- 
ties) and 

(2) abstinence from the use of illegal in- 
travenous drugs. 

OK. What the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts is saying is that we should 
stress monogamous relationships, 
meaning shacking up, just do it one at 
a time, do not get married, do not pay 
any attention to that aspect of it. He 
is going to turn the whole issue upside 
down and stress monogamous relation- 
ships, and he almost got by with it, 
and he probably will get by with it be- 
cause Senators have dispersed every- 
where and they will not know what 
they are voting on. He is going to turn 
the whole thing upside down. 

I do not think that Senators who 
knowingly march up the hill should 
march down again, and I do mean 
down. 

I am reading from the Kennedy 
amendment: 

Notwithstanding any other provision in 
this Act nothing shall restrict the ability of 
the education program to provide accurate 
information on reducing the risk of becom- 
ing infected with the etiologic agent for 
AIDS. 

They talk about something vague. 
They were complaining unjustifiably 
about the amendment that passed 
overwhelmingly last October. If they 
want something vague, they have it 
right here. 

I do not know how to inform the 
Senate at this late hour that they are 
being snookered, that their over- 
whelming vote is being rendered nuga- 
tory. I do not know how to do that. I 
do not know how to tell Senators, but 
I think they at least ought to know or 
have had access to information disclos- 
ing what is going on with this first- 
degree amendment and this second- 
degree amendment, which was made 
possible simply because the Senator 
from Massachusetts had priority rec- 
ognition. 

Now, I was talking to the distin- 
guished Senator from New Mexico, 
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Mr. Domentct, just a few minutes ago 
and he said I ought to make a point, 
because it is true, that all of the ur- 
gency proclaimed for this bill is non- 
existent because it is too late to be in- 
cluded in the appropriations bill. And 
everybody involved in this bill knows 
that. So there will not be any funds 
coming out of the Appropriations 
Committee for this bill. 

So this has been much ado about 
nothing. The issues have been venti- 
lated. I am proud that the Senate, 
having been informed about the kind 
of misuse and abuse of Federal funds, 
took a stand once again to say that no 
Federal funds can be used to encour- 
age or promote sodomy and to empha- 
size abstinence in a monogamous mar- 
riage. 

But the Senator from Massachusetts 
is going to turn that around. Maybe 
Senators will unknowingly vote to con- 
tradict themselves, but this Senator 
certainly will not do that. And I imag- 
ine that it will be discussed around the 
country, the fact that Senators voted 
one way one time and another way an- 
other time, within an hour of each 
vote being cast. 

I do not have anything more to say 
about it except this is an unusual 
thing and I had assumed that when I 
was informed that the monogamous 
relationship provision would be strick- 
en from the committee amendment, 
that that was an act of good faith. 
Now I know Senators managing the 
bill disagreed with my offering an 
amendment. They did everything they 
could to prevent a vote on it, but we 
got a vote. But I took it to mean that 
good faith assurance was given to me 
that the monogamous relationship ref- 
erence was stricken. 

But here comes an amendment to 
say: “Come on, folks. Shack up. Don’t 
get married if you don’t want to, but 
just do it one at a time.” I do not think 
the Senate wants to say that. And I 
certainly hope that the Senate will not 
say that. 

I am wondering, for example, if the 
Senator’s amendment includes or im- 
plies that the term “monogamous rela- 
tionship” would include homosexual 
relationships? I do not know whether 
he wants to answer that question or 
not, but I will pose it. I will ask Sena- 
tor Hatcu if that is what it means. 
Does that include homosexual mono- 
gamous relationships? 

Mr. HATCH. I say to the Senator, I 
do not think there is a question here, I 
do not think this should involve solely 
a moral argument or an ethical argu- 
ment. We are also talking about public 
health. 

I have made some suggestions for 
modifications to the distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts’ amend- 
ment, but the fact of the matter is 
that I think this language goes a long 
way toward solving the problems the 
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distinguished Senator from North 
Carolina would like to solve. 

Basically, what the amendment says 
is: “Education programs that receive 
funds under this act shall stress the 
public health benefits of abstinence 
and a single monogamous relationship 
and the avoidance of unlawful intrave- 
nous drugs use. Notwithstanding any 
other provisions of this act—or any 
amendment to this act nothing shall 
restrict the ability of the education 
program to provide accurate informa- 
tion on reducing the risk of becoming 
infected with the etiologic agent for 
AIDS.” 

Now, look, there is not anybody in 
this body who does not understand 
that this legislation is to help people 
who need help. That includes homo- 
sexuals who need help. 

Now, I do not want homosexuals to 
get legally married, necessarily. I am 
not sure that society should grant a 
marital right there. But the fact is, we 
want to get education programs to 
them, as well as heterosexuals. We do 
not want this education approach to 
be a narrow approach that does not 
educate people who have this disease 
or are at risk of the disease. And the 
principal group of people in this socie- 
ty that have this problem are homo- 
sexuals. 

Mr. HELMS. The Senator is saying 
to me—— 

Mr. HATCH. What I am saying is, 
this amendment does not only cover a 
marital relationship. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I yielded 
for the purpose of an answer to my 
question. 

Mr. HATCH. I will be glad to yield 
the floor back and quit talking. 

Mr. HELMS. But I would like an 
answer to my question, and I say this 
respectfully. 

Mr. HATCH. Ask it again. 

Mr. HELMS. Does it include mono- 
gamous homosexual relationships? 

Mr. HATCH. It does. 

Mr. HELMS. It does? 

Mr. HATCH. It does. 

Mr. HELMS. OK. That is what I 
wanted to establish. That was not 
clear. 

Mr. HATCH. It includes any mono- 
gamous relationship. 

Mr. HELMS. OK. So here we go 
again. 

What did the amendment that the 
Senator just voted for a while ago, the 
so-called Helms second-degree amend- 
ment to the Nickles first-degree 
amendment do? It talked about absti- 
nence and it put this Senate on record 
in a proper way on an important state- 
ment. But here we turn right around— 
does the Senator not agree—and say, 
“Oh, it’s all right. Monogamous homo- 
sexual relationships are OK.” Come 
on. 

Mr. HATCH. Will the Senator yield 
on that point? 

Mr. HELMS. Sure. 
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Mr. HATCH. Let me just say that 
approximately 70 percent—from the 
latest statistics that we have, called 
the “Aids Surveillance Report of 
United States AIDS Programs, Center 
for Infectious Diseases, Center for Dis- 
ease Control’’—approximately 70 per- 
cent of those who are infected by 
AIDS are homosexual or bisexual 
males. 

Now, it is one thing, I call my 
friends’s attention to this, it is one 
thing that he and I both wish that 
there were not homosexuals. He and I 
both wish that we could get everybody 
to live decent, moral lives in a marital 
relationship. 

But the fact of the matter is that 
this bill deals with one of the most dif- 
ficult problems in our society. It is a 
problem that is going to affect marital 
relationships more and more, as well, 
unless we do something to solve it. 
This bill goes a long way toward solv- 
ing those problems and I think it 
might help lead to an ultimate cure 
for AIDS. 

Now, I think it would be a wonderful 
thing if we can pass this bill and help 
lead to the solution to the problems of 
AIDS and help homosexual males or 
bisexual males, people who may not 
have the same sexual orientation as 
the distinguished Senator from North 
Carolina and I do. It is an acknowl- 
edgement that there are—— 

Mr. HELMS. That is an understate- 
ment. 

Mr. HATCH. That is an understate- 
ment. I agree with that. 

But, to make a long story short, it is 
common knowledge that there are 
large numbers of people in our society 
who need this bill, who need the help. 
And the principal people who need it 
are homosexual and bisexual males, 
according to these statistics. 

Now, there are others, as well. And I 
am going to just tell you straight out 
that if we do not pass this bill and find 
some guts over in the other body to 
pass it, too, then it is not just homo- 
sexual and bisexual males who are 
going to be affected, it is going to be 
almost everybody. 

This is pandemic. We are not talking 
about some little narrow problem 
here. We are talking about the No. 1 
public health problem in America. 

The fact that it affects homosexuals 
ought to make us that much more in- 
terested in at least trying to help 
those people who are being devastated 
by it, in spite of their sexual prefer- 
ences. I do not agree with their sexual 
preferences. But that does not mean I 
do not have compassion for them; that 
I am just going to write them off and 
tell them to forget it, go ahead and 
die, because they differ from me. 

Mr. HELMS. If the Senator would 
just yield for a moment, I still have 
the floor—— 

Mr. HATCH. Of course. 
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Mr. HELMS. Why, if the Senator 
does not agree with that lifestyle,“ 
which is sodomy, why are we turning 
around now and saying that education 
programs funded by the American tax- 
payers shall stress the benefits of a 
single monogamous relationship which 
the Senator himself has acknowledged 
includes homosexuals? 

Let me tell you something about this 
AIDS epidemic. There is not one 
single case of AIDS reported in this 
country that cannot be traced in 
origin to sodomy. Here we are saying: 
OK, homosexuals or heterosexuals or 
whatever, shape up, but do it one ata 
time. That is essentially what this 
amendment says. 

Mr. HATCH. I agree. Would the 
Senator yield on that point? 

Mr. HELMS. Does the Senator agree 
with me? 

Mr. HATCH. Let me ask the Sena- 
tor. What we want to do is stress that 
there are benefits of monogamous re- 
lationships to homosexuals as well as 
to heterosexuals. The fact is that this 
problem primarily affects homosex- 
uals but it is gradually affecting heter- 
osexuals. 

Mr. HELMS. And it will continue to. 

Mr. HATCH. It is going to continue 
to spread unless we do something 
about it. And that is what this bill, it 
seems to me, is intended to do. 

We should be stressing the public 
health aspects of this bill. Not just 
moral aspects. I think it is important 
to stress moral aspects, but we have 
got to acknowledge that it is as impor- 
tant for homosexuals who are not 
going to change their sexual orienta- 
tion—it is as important for them to 
have monogamous relationships as it 
is for heterosexuals. It is better for so- 
ciety. That is what this amendment 
does. It stresses monogamous relation- 
ships. I think it goes right down the 
line with what the distinguished Sena- 
tor says. If we put in “heterosexual 
married monogamous relationships,” 
we exclude the largest group of people 
that are being devastated by this ill- 
ness. 

To me that does not make sense. It 
just does not make sense. And if we do 
not educate them as to how to avoid it 
and what to do about it, and some of 
these funds will go for that, then my 
gosh, what are we doing here? We are 
just going to subject this whole coun- 
try to a widespread pandemic or epi- 
demic of AIDS? That is what we are 
doing right now. 

This bill will help stop it. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I hear 
and I respect the Senator and he is my 
friend. 

Mr. HATCH. I am your friend. 

Mr. HELMS. I want to reclaim the 
floor long enough to make a point or 
two. 

I guess it is fair to say that the term 
“monogamous relationship” also in- 
cludes sexual relations outside of mar- 
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riage, which we ought to stress, ac- 
cording to this amendment. In other 
words, just do it one at a time when 
you cavort around and cheat on your 
wife or husband or whatever the case 
may be. Just do it one at a time and 
we will stress that monogamous rela- 
tionship. 

Do you see what I am talking about? 
The Senator from Utah—and I have 
the highest respect for him and he 
knows I do—he saw yesterday that vid- 
eotape which was repulsive to the 
point that it makes Senators sick 
around the table, produced with funds 
provided by the American taxpayers. 

I believe, if the American taxpayers 
would see just that videotape—a full- 
scale, 30-minute production going into 
graphic detail, using American taxpay- 
ers’ money—I believe if they knew 
that, they would be marching on 
Washington. 

They had a homosexual march on 
Washington last year. I believe that 
the folks who do not have that life- 
style—of sodomy—I believe they would 
scream to high heaven and come up 
here and they would march on Wash- 
ington and then maybe we could turn 
this thing around. 

The point is, we should not allow the 
homosexual crowd to use the AIDS 
issue to promote and legitimize their 
lifestyle in American society. And that 
is what is going on. That is exactly 
what is going on, and that was the 
purpose of my amendment which re- 
ceived overwhelming approval by the 
Senate on a tabling motion. And then 
was passed on a voice vote, presuming 
it to be unanimous. 

Then after having marched up that 
hill and done something right, for a 
change, down the hill we go and talk 
about monogamous relationships, 
which the Senator from Utah ac- 
knowledges involves and includes ho- 
mosexuals, and people who cheat on 
their wives or husbands. 

I do not buy that and at the appro- 
priate time, Mr. President, I am going 
to move to table this amendment and 
at least get a vote on it. 

Mr. BREAUX. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. HELMS. I ask for the yeas and 
nays—— 

Have the yeas and nays been ob- 
tained on the Senator’s amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Not on 
the amendment in the second degree. 

Mr. HELMS. I ask for the yeas and 
nays on that one. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there a sufficient second? Is there a 
sufficient second? 

Mr. HATCH. Would the Senator 
please withhold on this request for the 
yeas and nays? 

Mr. HELMS. I am not going to move 
to table until—— 

Mr. HATCH. I would like him to 
withhold because I am trying to work 
out language to accommodate him. I 
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would like my friend to withhold on 
the yeas and nays for now. 

Mr. HELMS. I would be perfectly 
willing to do that. 

Mr. HATCH. I would like to modify 
the amendment, if I can. Only the 
managers can modify it, but I would 
like to have that privilege. I may not 
be able to satisfy the Senator from 
8 505 Carolina, but I want to be satis- 

ed. 

Mr. HELMS. If we take even one 
step to make a silk purse out of a sow’s 
ear, we should try. I withdraw my re- 
quest for the yeas and nays, for the 
time being. 

Mr. HATCH, I appreciate that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is 
withdrawn. 

Mr. HATCH. I have a lot of regard 
for the distinguished Senator from 
North Carolina. He is one of my 
friends. I think the Senator is an 
heroic, decent, honorable man and I 
know he feels very deeply about these 
issues and I would resent anybody mis- 
construing what he has been trying to 
do because I think he has had a great 
desire to do what is right. I just 
happen to disagree with him and I 
really disagree on his criticisms of this 
particular amendment. 

I will tell you why. I am trying to 
work out language that might make it 
a little better amendment. I do not 
want to encourage homosexual mar- 
riages in this country. I also want to 
encourage homosexuals to at least 
enter into monogamous relationships. 
I am not sure that homosexuals chose 
to be the way they are or that any- 
body else fully chooses to be who or 
what they are. And I am not sure that 
I should stand here on the floor of the 
U.S. Senate and pass judgment on 
anybody. 

I have known homosexuals that I 
liked and I have known homosexuals 
that I disliked as human beings. Some 
of them are just as fine human beings 
as anybody on this floor, or in the U.S. 
Senate. Some of them are not. 

But that is true of Senators, too. 
Some of them are very fine and some 
of them, well—I am not sure but 
maybe some of them are not as fine as 
they could be. And I might be in one 
or the other categories, depending on 
the respective points of view. 

But I will tell you this, we have a 
public health problem here and it af- 
fects primarily homosexuals. The fact 
that I disagree with their sexual orien- 
tation—and I do—does not stop me 
from having some compassion for the 
fact that AIDS is devastating that 
community. It does not stop me from 
intelligently appraising the fact that it 
is starting to devastate every commu- 
nity, not just homosexuals but hetero- 
sexuals and young children and every- 
body else. And, it is going to be so per- 
vasive that everybody in this country 
is going to be shaken by it. 
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Most people who think or who read 
or who study or who watch television 
are now concerned. Only those who 
really do not care about anything are 
not shaken by this tremendous epi- 
demic of AIDS. But, it mainly affects 
and it has started out mainly affecting 
homosexuals. 

For us to stand here and argue that 
we should change this amendment to 
include only marital relationships or 
marital monogamous relationships I 
think excludes homosexuals at the 
outset and in the long run may en- 
courage legalizing homosexual mar- 
riages. 

To me, I do not think that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from North Caroli- 
na should be making such an argu- 
ment given his own philosophical 
viewpoint. But I cannot argue with his 
right to make any argument he wants 
to on the floor. But it bothers me if we 
do not do something to educate people 
about the devastating effects of AIDS 
and how to avoid it. There are millions 
of people out there who may need to 
understand what it takes to avoid it. A 
successful monogamous marital rela- 
tionship is one of the best ways to 
avoid it. But I think we all agree that 
homosexuals are not going to enter 
into a heterosexual monogamous rela- 
tionship as a general rule. 

If we can encourage them to practice 
abstinence or at least a single monoga- 
mous relationship, with whatever part- 
ner they choose, that goes a long way 
toward stamping out AIDS. That 
alone would go a long way. 

Who are we to judge anyway? Let 
him who is without sin cast the first 
stone. 

There are many things that I agree 
with the distinguished Senator from 
North Carolina on. This does not 
happen to be one of them. We have to 
tell homosexuals more than simply to 
become heterosexuals. I am not sure if 
we tell them to become heterosexuals 
that it will make any real difference. 
In fact, my experience in having coun- 
seled a few in my day is that it will not 
make any difference at all. 

If they would become heterosexuals, 
that would be wonderful. It would be 
great in my eyes, but realistically, they 
are not going to be. So at least if they 
will not or cannot become heterosex- 
uals, we can encourage them to ab- 
stain from promiscuous sexual activi- 
ties, or we can encourage them to only 
have a single monogamous relation- 
ship, and that just makes sense. 

This will decrease their risk and, 
maybe even more important, the risk 
to all the rest of the people in our 
country and throughout the world. 

So it seems to me this amendment 
helps rather than hinders, and it cer- 
tainly is a strengthening amendment 
rather than a hurting amendment. 

The distinguished Senator from 
North Carolina won on his amend- 
ment. I supported him. The fact is, 
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this is a good amendment, too, and I 
would like to try to make some 
changes if we can get a few minutes 
here to do so and have the distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts 
modify the amendment and then, if we 
have to, have a vote on the amend- 
ment. 

Let me just say this: Let us quit 
judging and let us start doing what is 
right. This is a public health problem 
of great magnitude. It seems to me we 
have to attack it in the best way we 
can, and this bill is the best bipartisan 
answer I have seen. 

I know what is in it. We have worked 
hard on it. I have helped to write the 
bill and, frankly, it has taken a biparti- 
san effort to get it this far. If we can 
get it through without many more 
amendments on it, we really have a 
chance of getting it through the 
House. We are going to challenge 
them to do over there what we have 
had the guts to do here. If we get it 
through the House, it seems to me, 
and into law, we will start down that 
very long road of effective, positive so- 
lutions to these problems. 

I yield the floor to the distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BREAUX and Mr. KENNEDY 
addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1997, AS MODIFIED 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Utah has made sugges- 
tions for the alteration of part 2 to in- 
clude the word “abstinence” and on 
line 3 and one or two others. I send 
them to the desk and ask that my 
amendment be modified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be so modified. 

The amendment, as modified, is as 
follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed to be in- 
serted, insert the following: 

Sec. . RESTRICTIONS CONCERNING EDUCA- 
TION PROGRAMS.—Education programs that 
receive funds under this Act shall stress the 
public health benefits of abstinence and a 
single monogamous relationship and the 
avoidance of unlawful intravenous drug use. 
Notwithstanding any other provision of this 
Act or of the Acquired Immunodeficiency 
Syndrome Research and Information Act of 
1987, nothing shall restrict the ability of the 
education program to provide accurate in- 
formation on reducing the risk of becoming 
infected with the etiologic agent for AIDS. 

Mr. BREAUX addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. BREAUX. Mr. President, I in- 
tended not to speak on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, so I will be brief. I think this 
amendment is very clear. It is very 
harmless. If you read the amendment, 
it does not advocate homosexual rela- 
tionships. It could not advocate het- 
erosexual marriages or relationships. 

It makes a very clear and simple 
statement of obvious fact, and the 
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statement can be no clearer in the 
sense that it says any kind of an edu- 
cational program is going to stress the 
benefits of a single monogamous rela- 
tionship. 

That is a statement of fact, an edu- 
cational program that sees anything 
other than that is not truly an educa- 
program. It is a misstatement of 

act. 

A single monogamous relationship, 
whether it is a man and a man or a 
man and a woman is beneficial for the 
purpose of restricting AIDS. That is a 
statement of fact. 

What the amendment says is the 
educational program should point that 
out and a one-on-one relationship is 
safer than a person who has relation- 
ships with 25 people, 50 people, 100 
people or whatever number you want 
to point out. That is all the amend- 
ment says. 

It does not advocate homosexual re- 
lationships. It simply says education 
programs should point out that one- 
on-one relationships are safer in pre- 
venting AIDS than 50 relationships, or 
1,000 relationships, or whatever 
number anybody has the imagination 
to conjure up. 

It is a statement of fact. It is harm- 
less. I voted for the first amendment 
of the Senator from North Carolina 
and had some concerns, but I support- 
ed it. But this amendment that he op- 
poses of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts is a harmless restatement of fact, 
and it should be adopted. It is not in- 
correct or wrong in any sense to say 
educational materials should stress 
the importance of a single, monoga- 
mous relationship. You can argue 
about whether it should be a hetero- 
sexual relationship, which I happen to 
favor, or a homosexual relationship, 
which I do not, but that is not the 
issue here. 

It simply says a single, monogamous 
relationship is something that should 
be stressed. That is a statement of 
fact. It should be supported and 
should not be controversial at all. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Vote. 

Mr. BREAUX. Vote. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there a sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. HELMS. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that further proceedings under 
the quorum call be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, we are 
in the business of creating fig leaves 
around this place. The only practical 
difference is that the managers of the 
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bill, or maybe a manager of the bill 
was willing to insert the word “absti- 
nence,“ but he continues to stress the 
benefits of a monogamous relation- 
ship, which we have already estab- 
lished includes homosexual relation- 
ships one at a time. It is OK to do it 
one at a time or to cheat on your wife 
or your husband one at a time. This 
amendment will stress this. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I rise 
in support of the Kennedy amend- 
ment. The purpose of this amendment 
is to ensure that the prior amendment 
restricting educational material is not 
interpreted in a manner that would 
prevent the funding of educational 
material that is designed for the pur- 
pose of effectively communicating in- 
formation on reducing the risk of HIV 
transmission simply because the con- 
tent or presentation might offend 
some people or appear to promote 
sexual activity. Obviously, you cannot 
inform people about prevention of sex- 
ually transmitted diseases without 
talking about the sexual activities that 
do or do not transmit the disease. The 
purpose of the prior amendment is to 
ensure that this is not done in an un- 
necessary or gratuitous fashion. But to 
the extent that sexually explicit dis- 
cussion is necessary to communicate 
the message effectively to the target 
audience of people at risk, then the 
message is not promoting sexual activ- 
ity, it is simply promoting health. 
That’s what this amendment says and 
I urge its adoption. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, I rise to 
oppose the amendment offered by the 
Senator from North Carolina and to 
support the substitute offered by Sen- 
ator KENNEDY. 

We are dealing today with the most 
serious public health problem that has 
ever faced this country. And let me 
emphasize the words “public health.” 
This is not and should not be a moral 
issue. If we turn this into a moral 
issue, we will never act; if we view it as 
a health issue, then the medical and 
scientific community are ready to 
act—and we can be too. 

Let me talk for a minute not about 
politics or morality but about reality. 
The reality is that we have a long way 
to go before we find a cure or even ef- 
fective treatments for AIDS. The re- 
ality is that our only effective weapon 
against AIDS is education. The reality 
is that there are two groups which 
have been hardest hit by this awful 
disease and if we are going to educate 
these groups we are going to have to 
talk frankly and openly about things 
we do not normally discuss. 

There is one more piece to the reali- 
ty we face and it is simply this: educa- 
tion has been working. The rates of 
AIDS infection and other sexually 
transmitted diseases have declined 
dramatically in cities which have 
agressive AIDS education programs 
targeted at high-risk groups. 
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I know that we will offend some sen- 
sibilities as we conduct this education- 
al effort. But what is our choice? Our 
choice is between offending sensibili- 
ties or allowing people to die. I do not 
condone drug use. But we have spent 
billions and billions of dollars for dec- 
ades and decades trying to stop people 
from using drugs. We have not suc- 
ceeded. And, despite our best efforts, I 
suspect we never will. So, what do we 
do? What have we done? Well, despite 
our moral concerns we have launched 
educational programs and made an 
effort to tell people that they ought 
not use drugs—but if they do, they 
had better do them with clean needles. 
To do otherwise would be to sanction 
countless deaths which could be pre- 
vented. 

The same concept applies when we 
consider sexual activities which we 
may not condone. We have a right to 
stand here in the U.S. Senate and say 
we disapprove of your morals; but we 
do not have the right to stand here 
and say we do not approve of your 
morals so we are going to allow you to 
die. And make no mistake about it, if 
we do not educate people in the frank- 
est terms about safe sex we are allow- 
ing people to die. 

Mr. President, I think we have in the 
substitute offered by Senator KENNE- 
DY, a reasonable approach to this 
issue. 

We will debate many things in this 
body ths year. But we will discuss few 
that are as important as this. We are 
dealing with life and death here. 
There are people watching us here 
today who have seen their friends, 
their children, their spouses die of this 
disease. They did not die because they 
were immoral. They died because they 
were uneducated. I will not stand here 
in judgment of these people. I respect 
the right of any person, even a U.S. 
Senator, to make a moral judgment 
about homosexuality—but I do not re- 
spect and I will not recognize their 
right to make death the penalty for 
violating their personal concept of mo- 
rality. 

Let me close with one final thought. 
I know that this vote could be a diffi- 
cult one for some of my colleagues. 
Sex and morality are not easy topics 
and there are groups out there who 
will distort our votes and turn them 
into an effort to reject family values 
and morality. Well, to those people I 
say that a vote to table the Helms 
amendment is a vote for human life. It 
is a vote of compassion and under- 
standing for the families that will lose 
children and brothers and sisters to 
the AIDS virus if we do not educate 
every American. I urge all of my col- 
leagues to search their hearts and 
their souls and vote for compassion 
and understanding, not judgment and 
rejection. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I 
rise in support of the amendment of- 
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fered by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts. This amendment would provide 
positive guidance for the development 
of education materials. 

Contrary to the Helms amendment— 
which would severely restrict and 
impede, if not totally curtail education 
efforts—this amendment would allow 
education efforts that are effective 
and can help prevent the further 
spread of the AIDS epidemic to move 
forward. 

Mr. President, this amendment 
states that “nothing shall restrict the 
ability of the education program to 
provide accurate information on re- 
ducing the risk of becoming infected 
with the etiologic agent for AIDS.” 
That means that materials that are 
targeted to gay and bisexual men 
about how to reduce the risk of trans- 
mitting the AIDS virus—life-saving 
materials essential to stopping this 
dread epidemic can be funded. 

This amendment clarifies that the 
Senate is strongly in support of educa- 
tion programs that encourage those 
engaging in high risk behavior to 
modify that behavior and reduce the 
risk of transmitting the AIDS virus. 

Mr. President, we should be support- 
ing all programs that can stop the 
spread of AIDS and save lives. Promot- 
ing and encouraging homosexuality is 
simply not the issue. Our Government 
does not and should not promote or 
encourage homosexuality—or any 
other form of sexual activity. What 
the Government must do is its utmost 
to save lives by preventing the further 
spread of AIDS. 

Mr. President, let me make clear, 
every single public health expert has 
told us that education is the only 
weapon we now have to stop more 
people from becoming infected with 
the AIDS virus. Education means 
having all the facts about how AIDS is 
transmitted, how it is not transmitted, 
and how transmission of the AIDS 
virus can be prevented. More than 
that, education is teaching individuals 
how to avoid unsafe practices that put 
them and others at mortal risk—and, 
most importantly, convincing and mo- 
tivating them to change those behav- 
iors. 

Messages that simply provide dry, 
factual information, or tell people to 
“just say no” are not enough. If we are 
serious about saving lives, people must 
be given realistic alternatives, in lan- 
guage and terms that they can under- 
stand and relate to. The material need 
to attract and hold their attention and 
provide strategies for implementing 
behavior changes. This requires the 
use of frank, dramatic, interesting, 
and motivational materials that are 
targeted to be effective with the indi- 
viduals at risk. 

I reject the notion that frank and 
open discussions and materials written 
in the vernacular to encourage sexual- 
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ly active individuals—men or women, 
young or old, heterosexual or homo- 
sexual—to take certain precautions, 
like wearing condoms, encourages or 
promotes sexual activity. Should we 
not teach drug addicts to clean their 
needles because that may encourage 
drug abuse? That’s like saying the 
slogan “If You Drink, Don’t Drive” 
promotes or encourages drinking. 

We can no longer afford to turn our 
backs on reality. 

People do use illegal drugs. People 
do engage in sexual activity outside of 
a monogamous relationship. 

We can no longer be squeamish 
about discussing and dealing with the 
dangers and how to avoid them, when 
every minute’s delay in communicat- 
ing effectively means more people will 
be infected and more will die. Among 
those who will be infected and who 
will likely die if we fail to educate ef- 
fectively will be infants who have not 
yet been born. 

We can no longer fight AIDS half- 
way—pausing and hedging about what 
to say and how to say it. Educators 
must be able to talk freely and frankly 
about AIDS. 

Mr. President, I would like to take 
this opportunity to clarify some points 
regarding the impact of the Helms 
amendment that were raised, this 
morning, while I was not present on 
the Senate floor because I was chair- 
ing a Veterans’ Affairs Committee 
hearing. At that time the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr HELMS] at- 
tacked a letter I submited to Senators 
regarding his amendment. 

The Senator From North Carolina 
asked Where does Senator CRANSTON 
‘get off! saying that AIDS education 
funds had been cut off because of the 
Helms amendment. 

Frankly, I was surprise that he 

chose to make this statement when I 
was not present on the Senate floor 
particularly since I was present on the 
floor continuously last night from the 
time S. 1220 was brought up until 
debate on it concluded around 9:30 
p.m. 
I would have liked to have respond- 
ed at the time the Helms amendment 
was pending but I was prevented from 
doing so 

Mr. President, the facts are the pre- 
vious Helms amendment did have and 
continues to have a devastating effect 
upon our AIDS education effort. 

It seriously delayed and impeded 
these efforts when timely action is ab- 
solutely critical. 

Equally significant is the fact that 
confusion continues to exist, interfer- 
ing with the all-out effort we need. 

Most education and prevention ef- 
forts—including training of health- 
care professionals—were essentially 
frozen for 3 months because of con- 
cerns and uncertainties regarding the 
Helms amendment. Progress on educa- 
tion activities across the country 
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halted. I realize that 3 months may 
not seem like a long period of time to 
some, but in those 3 months thou- 
sands of individuals were diagnosed 
with AIDS, thousands more died, and 
countless individuals became infected. 
Any delay is too long when we are 
dealing with this kind of deadly epi- 
demic. 

I am pleased that on May 1 funding 
will finally be going out to States. 
However, I am less optimistic about 
the speed by which the funding will 
actually reach the community-based 
organizations that are central to our 
education efforts. In fact, I under- 
stand that many States did not identi- 
fy in their applications the communi- 
ty-based organizations with which 
they plan to contract and what their 
programs would include. Until that is 
done, the CDC must withhold funding 
to those organizations. Then the local 
review boards must approve the con- 
tent of the education programs. That’s 
the point at which the review boards 
will actually apply the vague stand- 
ards in the Helms amendment to spe- 
cific materials and decide whether 
they do or do not violate the amend- 
ment. We must expect a great deal of 
controversy—and probably further 
delays—to be encountered on this 
issue as the materials move through 
the review process. 

Mr. President, let me give some more 
examples of the type of chilling effect 
that this amendment has had on edu- 
cation programs throughout the coun- 
try. 

In Texas, the State Commission on 
Alcohol and Drug Abuse has dropped 
its plan to supply free bleach and con- 
doms to drug users because of the 
Helms amendment. 

The Dallas County Health Depart- 
ment shelved a pamphlet that ex- 
plained safe-sex practices for gay men 
because of the Helms amendment, 
even though it had been approved by 
the department's literature review 
board, a citizens group that reviews all 
AIDS educational materials. The pam- 
phlet, I would add, was based on mate- 
rials distributed by the American Col- 
lege Health Association. 

Health departments in Nevada, Illi- 
nois, North Carolina, and Delaware 
have told AIDS service organizations 
in their States to delete education tar- 
geted to gay and bisexual men from 
their federally funded programs be- 
cause of the Helms amendment. 

The American College Health Asso- 
ciation, which receives a Federal grant 
to conduct AIDS education programs 
on college campuses, has eliminated its 
more popular and effective materials 
because of concerns that their explicit- 
ness would conflict with the Helms 
amendment. 

And, the AIDS clearinghouse no 
longer distributes materials targeted 
to gay and bisexual men. 
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In addition, many communities, 
which have not yet been devastated by 
this epidemic, pool their Federal, 
State, and local funds so as to maxi- 
mize education efforts and are conse- 
quently being forced to apply the 
Helms amendment to their State and 
local funds in order to avoid jeopardiz- 
ing their Federal funds. 

Mr. President, all across the country 
education efforts targeted to gay and 
bisexual men—who represent 65 per- 
cent of the AIDS cases—are being cur- 
tailed. It is appalling that the Federal 
Government is shrinking from its re- 
sponsibility to educate individuals 
most in need and most at risk. 

The amendment of the Senator from 
North Carolina has had a profound, 
tragic effect—far beyond the reaches 
of the Federal Government. The polit- 
ical climate in which education pro- 
grams are developed and approved is 
worsening. State and county health 
departments are wary of approving 
projects—even ones that they have 
funded in previous years—because of 
concerns about violating the Helms 
amendment. 

Mr. President, the amendment by 
the Senator from Massachusetts 
should help mitigate some of these 
problems and concerns and I urge its 
adoption. 

Mr. HELMS. If the American people 
understood this second try at it, they 
would revolt. Therefore, I move to 
table the underlying amendment, and 
I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there a sufficient second? There is a 
sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from North Carolina. 
The yeas and nays have been ordered. 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
CHILES], the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. ROCKEFELLER], the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Srmon], and the 
Senator from Mississippi (Mr. STEN- 
NIS] are necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. BIDEN], is absent 
because of Illness. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. Stmon] would vote nay. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I announce that the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Evans], the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Karnes], the Senator from Indi- 
ana [Mr. QUAYLE], the Senator from 
Utah (Mr. STAFFORD), and the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Symms] are necessari- 
ly absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are 
there any other Senators in the Cham- 
ber who desire to vote? 
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The result was announced—yeas 29, 
nays 61, as follows: 
(Rollcall Vote No. 119 Leg.] 


YEAS—29 
Armstrong Hecht Roth 
Cohen Heflin Rudman 
D'Amato Helms Shelby 
DeConcini Humphrey Simpson 
Dole Kasten Stevens 
Domenici McCain Thurmond 
Ford McClure Trible 
Garn Murkowski Wallop 
Gramm Nickles Warner 
Grassley Pressler 

NAYS—61 
Adams Exon Melcher 
Baucus Fowler Metzenbaum 
Bentsen Glenn Mikulski 
Bingaman Gore Mitchell 
Bond Graham Moynihan 
Boren Harkin Nunn 
Boschwitz Hatch Packwood 
Bradley Hatfield Pell 
Breaux Heinz Proxmire 
Bumpers Hollings Pryor 
Burdick Inouye Reid 
Byrd Johnston Riegle 
Chafee Kassebaum Sanford 
Cochran Kennedy Sarbanes 
Conrad Kerry Sasser 
Cranston Lautenberg Specter 
Danforth Leahy Weicker 
Daschle Levin Wilson 
Dixon Lugar Wirth 
Dodd Matsunaga 
Durenberger McConnell 

NOT VOTING—10 

Biden Quayle Stennis 
Chiles Rockefeller Symms 
Evans Simon 
Karnes Stafford 


So the motion to lay on the table 
amendment No. 1996 was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the Kennedy amend- 
ment in the second degree as modified. 

Order in the Chamber, please. Sena- 
tors will take conversations to the 
Cloakrooms so we can have order in 
the Chamber so Senators can be 
heard. 

Mr. HATCH addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will suspend for one moment 
until we obtain order in the Chamber. 
Please, if Senators will take conversa- 
tions out of the aisles, out of the wells 
so we can conduct the business of the 
Senate. The Senate is not in order. We 
will not proceed until it is. 

Mr. HATCH addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Utah. 

YEAS AND NAYS VITIATED ON AMENDMENT NO. 

1997 

Mr. HATCH. I wonder if the distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts 
and the distinguished Senator from 
North Carolina will agree to vitiate 
the yeas and nays. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I make that re- 
quest, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
yeas and nays are vitiated. 

Mr. HATCH. I urge adoption of the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. KENNEDY]. 
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The amendment (No. 1997), as modi- 
fied, was agreed to. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, if we 
can have the attention of the member- 
ship, the Senator from Arizona has an 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the 
Senator will suspend, the question is 
now on the underlying Kennedy 
amendment, as amended, and the yeas 
and nays have been ordered. 

The Senator from Massachusetts. 
YEAS AND NAYS VITIATED ON AMENDMENT NO. 
1996 

Mr. KENNEDY. I make a request to 
vitiate that, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], as amend- 
ed. 

The amendment (No. 
amended, was agreed to. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I move to reconsid- 
er the vote by which the amendment 
was agreed to. 

Mr. WILSON. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, we 
have two very, very brief items. The 
Senator from Arizona has talked with 
us about an amendment which is, I be- 
lieve, a deserving one. I urge its ac- 
ceptance. 
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AMENDMENT NO. 1998 

Mr. McCAIN. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from Arizona (Mr. MCCAIN] 
for himself and others proposes an amend- 
ment numbered 1998. 


Mr. McCAIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the appropriate place, insert the fol- 
lowing new title: 

Title American Indian AIDS Preven- 
tion and Treatment Program. 

“There is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated to the Indian Health Service, 
$6,600,000 for fiscal year 1988, and such 
sums as may be necessary for each of the 
fiscal years 1989 and 1990, for the develop- 
ment and implementation of information 
programs, healthcare worker training and 
awareness, and care and treatment pro- 
grams for Indian people with AIDS, under 
such terms and conditions as are generally 
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applicable for such programs pursuant to 
this Act.” 

Mr. McCAIN. Mr. President, I rise 
on behalf of myself and Senators 
INOUYE, MurkowskKI, DoMENICcI, 
Evans, BRADLEY, and BINGAMAN, to 
offer an amendment which would add 
an additional section at the end of the 
pending bill which would authorize 
$6.6 million to the Indian Health Serv- 
ice for AIDS education and prevention 
programs, health care provider train- 
ing and awareness, and care and treat- 
ment programs for native Americans 
stricken with AIDS who are on Indian 
reservations and urban Indian commu- 
nities. 

The amendment is necessary be- 
cause of the bill’s language directing 
the agencies allocating funds under 
this Act to distribute the funds 
through State and local governments. 
The trust relationship between the 
Federal Government and Indian tribes 
is a very complicated one. While I am 
certain that no one intends to exclude 
Indians from Federal programs such 
as this one, that has been an inadvert- 
ent result of the funding processes of 
many other programs. This amend- 
ment will ensure that people with 
AIDS who happen to live on Indian 
reservations or in urban Indian com- 
munities will have access to the same 
assistance offered other people with 
AID. 

The Comprehensive AIDS Research, 
Information and Care Act authorizes 
approximately $440 million through 
titles III, IV, and V of the AIDS bill. 
This amendment, if passed by the 
Senate, will make available to Indian 
people approximately $1.8 million for 
national information programs, $2.25 
million for tribal and urban communi- 
ty information/education programs, 
$525,000 for education and training of 
health professionals in Indian commu- 
nities, $1.5 million for grants to tribes 
for patient care, $150,000 for long- 
term care demonstration projects, and 
$375,000 for an IV Drug User Re- 
search Program. While this money will 
not eliminate AIDS among native 
Americans, it will enable tribal govern- 
ments and urban Indian communities 
to strength their existing programs to 
address this growing problem. 

The total sum of $6.6 million as pro- 
posed in this amendment will help pre- 
vent the virtual extinction of many of 
the Indian tribes with populations of 
less than 3,000. The native American 
population is particularly vulnerable 
to the unique epidemiological pattern 
of HIV infection. The fact that most 
tribes are quite small in comparison to 
other groups is such that the effects 
of even a small outbreak in most of 
these communities could conceivably 
be quite catastrophic. Couples with a 
HIV positive carrier will have to post- 
pone having children for fear of perin- 
atal transmission until some care is 
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found. This will have a profound 
effect on the population dynamics of 
any tribe. With smaller tribes there 
might actually he a drastic decrease in 
numbers that might take generations 
to fully recover or may accelerate the 
full cultural and physical disintegra- 
tion of a few small but now stable 
groups. 

Mr. President, there are reports re- 
ceived by the Indian Health Service in- 
dicating that only 57 cases of AIDS 
have been reported among native 
Americans since the Federal Govern- 
ment began to collect this data. While 
the number of Indian AIDS cases is 
relatively small compared to that of 
the general population, the figure re- 
flects an alarming 112-percent increase 
over the number of Indian AIDS cases 
reported just 16 months ago. There is 
reason to believe that many public 
health departments are underreport- 
ing the number of native Americans 
diagnosed as having AIDS. Agencies 
may be coding native Americans in 
other racial ethnic groups or using the 
other category. And it is only within 
the last year that emphasis was placed 
by the Centers for Disease Control 
and the Indian Health Service to begin 
to account for the disease amongst 
Indian people as of April 20, 1987. 

Despite initial beliefs that AIDS is a 
non-Indian problem, morbidity among 
native Americans continues to climb. 
For instance, although heterosexual 
transmission of the virus is increasing 
nationwide, homosexual and bisexual 
males still account for about 66 per- 
cent of the adult AIDS cases in the 
United States, or 83 percent of male 
IV drug users with this sexual orienta- 
tion are included. Homosexual/bisex- 
ual activity has played an important 
part in recent syphilis outbreaks 
among Indians in the Southwest, and 
results from alternate HTLV-III test- 
ing sites demonstrate evidence of the 
virus among native Americans with 
these risk factors. 

A recent report issues by the Indian 
Health Service also noted that certain 
Indian populations have rates for 
other sexually transmitted diseases 
which are in excess of national rates. 
It is not unreasonable to expect that 
once the virus is introduced into any 
sexually active population there will 
be an even more marked increase in 
morbidity, along with the likeihood of 
perinatal transmission. 

In my own State of Arizona, we have 
begun to see a presence of AIDS 
among the native American popula- 
tion. According to Dr. Ben Muneta, 
former chief medical officer for the 
Navajo Tribe in Arizona and New 
Mexico, AIDS is beginning to infiltrate 
the native American population. He 
estimates that there are close to 150 
cases of AIDS to date, including those 
which are undetected or yet have to be 
reported. 
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The fact that there is a rise in sub- 
stance abuse, including intravenous 
drug abuse, amongst American Indians 
contributes to the concern over the in- 
creased spread of AIDS through the 
native American population. There 
needs to be early intervention tech- 
niques, education, and bolstered com- 
munity based health services on reser- 
vations and in urban Indian communi- 
ties to address this deadly disease. 

Mr. President, the fiscal year 1988 
budget of the Department of Health 
and Human Services does not include 
any funding to address the issues of 
AIDS and native Americans. And of 
the $1.3 billion requested in the Presi- 
dent’s fiscal year 1989 budget request, 
$349 million is proposed for the Public 
Health Service to address research, 
education, prevention, and treatment. 
The Indian Health Service, one of 
seven Public Health Service agencies, 
was excluded from receiving any of 
the targeted funds for AIDS. As the 
largest provider of direct health serv- 
ices within the Department, IHS 
should be entitled to a portion of 
these funds. 

Historically, Indian people have 
always sadly faced the consequences 
of disease. It is suggested that this 
land was once populated with at least 
14 million people, and prior to the 
advent of the Government services at 
the turn of the century, the number of 
Indian people dwindled to 250,000 due 
to contagious disease, war, and the 
outcomes of ‘‘manifest destiny.” In the 
past, smallpox was rampant along 
with other contagious diseases and 
today we know that Indian people con- 
tinue to experience high rates of alco- 
holism, substance abuse, STDS, and 
diabetes. Mr. President, it is the Sen- 
ate’s responsibility to help lend the 
Nation’s Indian people an opportunity 
to prevent and treat this deadly dis- 
ease before it becomes a scourge which 
once again destroys their people. In 
closing, I urge my colleagues to sup- 
port the passage of this amendment 
and S. 1220. 

I express my appreciation to the 
Senator from Massachusetts and the 
Senator from Utah for accepting this 
amendment. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, this 
follows and tracks other programs we 
have accepted with regard to the 
Indian setasides. It follows the same 
pattern we followed on a half-dozen 
major pieces of legislation. This is a 
deserving amendment, and I hope it 
will be accepted. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I also 
commend the Senator from Arizona 
for the great work he is doing for the 
Indian people. This is a good amend- 
ment, and I recommend that it be ac- 
cepted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 
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The amendment (No. 1998) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from New Mexico asked me a 
question earlier, and he wants to be 


recognized now. 


AMENDMENT NO. 1999 

Mr. BINGAMAN. Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Brncaman], for himself and Mr. DOMENICI, 
proposes an amendment numbered 1999. 

Mr. BINGAMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 96, line 7, after the word “renova- 
tion”, insert the following: “or construc- 
tion” 

Mr. BINGAMAN. This is a very 
simple amendment. The current bill 
authorizes the Director of the Nation- 
al Institute of Health as part of the 
AIDS research program to make 
grants for the renovation of research 
facilities. This amendment adds the 
authority to make grants for construc- 
tion as well. 

It is a small change that has impor- 
tant consequences. In some cases, ren- 
ovation of a research facility is not 
enough. New construction is necessary 
so that this Nation can continue to 
meet its obligation to provide a 
humane environment for its animal re- 
search population. 

In my home State of New Mexico, 
we have one of the country’s major 
primate facilities for AIDS research. 
The Primate Research Institute of 
New Mexico State University is a na- 
tional center for the testing of AIDS 
vaccines, therapy, and drug safety. 
Testing is a crucial step in the fight 
for an AIDS vaccine. However, the fa- 
cilities of the Primate Research Insti- 
tute are stretched to the limit. Ren- 
ovation will not help. New buildings 
are needed. Primate research facilities 
are unlike other facilities. There is a 
need to provide humane lifelong care 
and housing for these animals as well 
as secure AIDS research facilities. Be- 
cause of changes to NIH regulations 
on research subjects, there is a crying 
need for new facilities. 

Mr. President, the case of the Pri- 
mate Research Institute is but one ex- 
ample of the need for new construc- 
tion of AIDS research facilities as well 
as renovation of existing facilities. 
This amendment would give the NIH 
the ability to do both as it sees fit. I 
hope my colleagues will support it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the 
Senator will suspend, we should have 
order in the Senate so that the Sena- 
tor can be heard. 
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Mr. BINGAMAN. Mr. President, I 
should like to address a question to 
the manager of the bill. I ask the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts this: 

As I read the facilities section of the 
bill, it seems to limit the grants that 
can be made for renovation of facili- 
ties. My amendment is designed to try 
to broaden that. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I do not have any 
objection to it. In the bill, we mandate 
that the facilities be renovated. The 
Senator's amendment would permit 
flexibility: in some instances renovate 
and in others construct. I have no ob- 
jection to it. I think it is a useful rec- 
ommendation. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I agree 
with the amendment of the distin- 
guished Senator from New Mexico, 
and I recommend that we accept it. 

Mr. BINGAMAN. Mr. President, 
Senator Domentci is a cosponsor. He 
may wish to say something. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I appreciate the co- 
operation of the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment (No. 
agreed to. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
know of no further amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If 
there are no further amendments, the 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute, as amended. 

The committee amendment in the 
nature of a substitute, as amended, 
was agreed to. 

Mr. GRAMM. Mr. President, this au- 
thorization bill is important because 
not only is it the first bill devoted ex- 
clusively to AIDS—but because it ac- 
knowledges a serious problem we have 
so far officially overlooked. 

Pediatric AIDS cases are increasing 
and an awful side effect of the tragedy 
of children with AIDS is the fact that 
some of those children are abandoned 
by parents unable—or unwilling—to 
take care of them. 

There are 932 reported cases of pedi- 
atric AIDS nationwide. In my State of 
Florida there are at least 115 children 
affected. Those numbers do not in- 
clude the thousands of infants and 
young children who have tested HIV 
positive and will almost certainly de- 
velop AIDS. 

Jacksonville Wolfson Children’s 
Hospital is home to a little boy who 
typifies an AIDS abandoned child. 
Patrick is a bright, energetic 14- 
month-old who has known no other 
home than the hospital since he was 4 
weeks old. Patrick’s mother brought 
him in for testing then and when she 
learned he was HIV positive, she left 
and never returned. 

Patrick has charmed the entire hos- 
pital. The clown who visits the sick 
children every week always takes Pat- 
rick out for a walk by the river. With- 
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out the stimulation and security of a 
home environment the child is begin- 
ning to show some slight delay in 
motor and intellectual development. 

His doctor says he is not sick enough 
to be in a hospital and would thrive in 
a nurturing home. 

Children such as Patrick have 
almost no chance of being placed in 
foster homes. Patrick will probably die 
before his fifth birthday—never 
having lived in a real home. The 
human cost to these children is incal- 
culable. 

The monetary cost is calculable. The 
public health system is struggling to 
cope with the high cost of AIDS. The 
added burden of children whose num- 
bers have not been figured into past 
appropriations—and who may be com- 
pletely dependent on the system be- 
cause they are abandoned—is crush- 
ing. 

I am pleased we were able to count 
these serious and increasing cases into 
our calculations for S. 1220. We are all 
in agreement on the need to deal re- 
sponsibly with AIDS. S. 1220 is evi- 
dence that the Senate is prepared to 
act on that responsibility. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to be a cosponsor of S. 1220, 
the Acquired Immunodeficiency Syn- 
drome [AIDS] Research and Informa- 
tion Act of 1987. 

As we know, AIDS is a serious na- 
tional health problem which is esti- 
mated to strike about a quarter of a 
million Americans by the end of this 
decade. It is a contagious, deadly dis- 
ease which the President has declared 
to be the No. 1 public health enemy. 
Many medical experts consider AIDS 
to be the gravest public health threat 
of this century. 

Mr. President, in my own State of Il- 
linois, the city of Chicago alone re- 
ported 72 new cases of AIDS to the 
Chicago Department of Health during 
the month of March 1988. According 
to the Department, 73 new cases were 
reported in January 1988, and 42 new 
cases in February 1988. This is alarm- 
ing. 

S. 1220 is a compromise bill and has 
my wholehearted support. It author- 
izes our limited resources to attempts 
to find a cure for AIDS and attempts 
to provide for AIDS education, preven- 
tion, treatment, and care. 

S. 1220 is a comprehensive effort to 
provide this country with its first 
AIDS authorization bill. It authorizes 
an AIDS Emergency Infection Control 
Program for all health and public 
safety employees. It provides support 
for National AIDS Research Centers. 

Additionally, S. 1220 expands AIDS 
prevention and education for risk re- 
duction. It offers greater availability 
and funding for home and community- 
based services. Also, it authorizes 
grants and technical assistance for 
international anti-AIDS efforts. 
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Mr. President, I urge my colleagues 
to join me in supporting S. 1220. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, I rise 
today in support of S. 1220, the Ac- 
quired Immunodeficiency Syndrome 
Research and Treatment Act of 1987. 
This crucial piece of legislation pro- 
vides authorization—guidance if you 
will—for continued funding of re- 
search, treatment and education meas- 
ures in our battle against Acquired 
Immune Deficiency Syndrome 
[AIDS]. 

This measure is by no means a cure 
all. Indeed there are several issues 
which are not addressed. But research, 
treatment, and education—our only 
means of prevention to date—are the 
steps that must be addressed first. I 
am proud to be a cosponsor of this 
measure, as I believe it shows our com- 
mitment to facing this challenge with 
the fortitude and compassion it de- 
mands. 

It is estimated that 1.5 million Amer- 
icans are infected with the AIDS virus. 
And some experts predict that all of 
these individuals will eventually devel- 
op AIDS. Experts estimate that by the 
end of 1991, the total number of cases 
in this country will reach 270,000— 
with a staggering 179,000 deaths, 
unless better treatments are found. In 
the year 1991 alone, it is estimated 
that 54,000 people will die of AIDS, a 
figure roughly equal to the American 
death toll of the entire Vietnam War. 

Fifteen months ago, when this, the 
100th session, of Congress began, ap- 
proximately 16,667 people had died of 
AIDS in this country. Today we vote 
on the first major AIDS bill on the 
Federal level, and that number has 
jumped to 33,926. In short, while we 
deliberated this year, the death toll 
doubled. 

S. 1220, in its present form is a re- 
sponse that can wait no longer. The 
bill is a committee compromise, sup- 
ported by my colleagues on both sides 
of the aisle. It provides for $610 mil- 
lion in authorizations for public infor- 
mation campaigns, education of high 
risk groups, medical training, expedit- 
ed approval of AIDS treatment drugs, 
medical care, nursing, hospital beds, 
an international data bank, and re- 
search, 

The $610 million authorized through 
this bill is not new money. The fiscal 
year 1988 budget mark will encompass 
this authorization. We actually appro- 
priated $970 million in fiscal year 1988 
for AIDS. S. 1220 only guides that 
spending more sensibly and efficiently. 

In the area of research, this measure 
calls for stepped up funding for addi- 
tional staff positions at the National 
Institutes of Health [NIH], at the 
Centers for Disease Control [CDC] 
and at the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion [FDA]. 

S. 1220 also makes AIDS a procedur- 
al priority at these facilities and re- 
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quires that requests for personnel and 
facilities must be answered in 21 days. 
In addition, review time by NIH of 
AIDS research grant requests must be 
reduced to 6 months. 

The measure also creates a National 
AIDS Research Program within the 
National Institute of Allergy and In- 
fectious Diseases [NIAID]. In addi- 
tion, special authority is given to the 
Director of NIAID, equivalent to that 
we granted the Director of the Nation- 
al Cancer Institute for the “War on 
Cancer”. 

S. 1220 rounds out its research effort 
by authorizing up to $50 million for 
cooperative research and disease pre- 
vention overseas. 

In the area of education, S. 1220 
launches both a national public infor- 
mation campaign and educational ef- 
forts at the State and local level. The 
measure allows the use of paid adver- 
tising to deliver AIDS prevention mes- 
sages. It also provides for up to $115 
million for other national AIDS infor- 
mation programs, including materials 
development, clearinghouse, hotlines 
for public and health care workers, 
model programs. 

On a State and local level, S. 1220 
provides block grant assistance up to 
$150 million to States for education 
and prevention programs. S. 1220 also 
mandates an emergency AIDS aware- 
ness and risk reduction program for 
health and safety workers. 

Last, in the treatment of AIDS pa- 
tients, this measure authorizes up to 
$100 million to States to pay for home 
and community-based care for people 
with AIDS. 

Mr. President, my constituents con- 
tinue to write to me about AIDS. They 
write of their fear, of their confusion, 
of their losses. We have 134 reported 
cases in Rhode Island, infants, chil- 
dren, adults. My constituents want to 
know, why we are we waiting so long 
to take action? Why aren’t we in- 
formed, and informing them? This 
measure that we consider today will 
provide many of the answers and will 
put us on the track to conquer this dis- 
ease. 

This measure does not include lan- 
guage dealing with counseling and 
testing, confidentiality and protection 
against discrimination. I am hopeful 
that as the Senate moves forward with 
further AIDS legislation in the future 
these issues can be properly addressed. 

Today, I only ask my colleagues to 
join with me and the 54 other cospon- 
sors of S. 1220 in passing this legisla- 
tion without restrictive or weakening 
amendments. In the war on AIDS, this 
is Congress’ first battle. I am confident 
of a victory. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, in 
the early part of 1983, Dr. Kevin 
Cahill, an eminent practicing physi- 
cian in New York City, called me to 
say that something awful was break- 
ing out in New York which no one 
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could rightly identify. Well, now we 
can identify it: acquired immune defi- 
ciency syndrome. But we have done 
very little to stop it. 

A case in point. Around that time, I 
introduced one of the first bills deal- 
ing with AIDS in the Senate, creating 
a Public Health Emergency Fund 
which the Secretary of Health and 
Human Services could use to fight epi- 
demics such as AIDS. Eventually, on 
July 13, 1983, a final version of this 
bill calling for $30 million for this pur- 
pose was signed into law. Almost 5 
years have now passed, and yet no 
money has been appropriated for this 
fund. 

In 1983, New York State had 1,079 
cases of AIDS. Since then, we have 
had 14,000 more, and the end is no 
where near in sight. It is indeed proba- 
ble that all those who had AIDS in 
1983 are dead now. And of the 14,000 
additional AIDS patients since 1983, 
more than half have died. It is an ill- 
ness which takes no prisoners. 

Perhaps the most alarming trend of 
all in this epidemic are the number of 
infants and children that have con- 
tracted AIDS. In the early part of 
1983, New York reported 36 admis- 
sions of pediatric AIDS cases. By 1987, 
the number of pediatric AIDS cases 
had risen ninefold, to 337. One is every 
61 infants born in New York City is in- 
fected with the AIDS virus. Primarily 
these are children born to intravenous 
drug-using mothers. We are no longer 
losing our children just to drug 
abuse—we are losing them period. 

New York City is not the only place 
suffering from this epidemic. Eighteen 
other major U.S. cities have reported 
cases of AIDS. And the epidemic is 
spreading—not retreating. With over 
25,000 deaths from AIDS in cities 
other than New York, it is apparent 
that AIDS is not just New York City’s 
problem. It is a problem this Nation 
must confront—now. 

S. 1220 seeks to do just this. 

S. 1220 makes the fight against 
AIDS a priority for the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Currently, the bulk of Feder- 
al dollars being spent on AIDS come 
from the Federal portion of Medicaid 
and funds for research conducted 
through the National Institutes of 
Health. Very little Federal money is 
channeled to the States to support 
education and information activities. 
Because AIDS is the most serious 
public health threat we have come 
across in decades, S. 1220 greatly in- 
creases funds for these activities. 

Although the Appropriations Com- 
mittees have steadily increased fund- 
ing for AIDS over the past 4 years, an 
authorization bill for AIDS research 
and prevention is long overdue. Au- 
thorizing legislation is needed to for- 
mulate a comprehensive policy regard- 
ing AIDS information, medical train- 
ing for health care workers, testing of 
new drugs and targeted education 
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campaigns. This is exactly what we 
have here today. 

One of the primary goals of S. 1220 
is to coordinate our AIDS research ef- 
forts. At present, there is insufficient 
coordination between the research 
conducted through the NIH and the 
trial drug approval process at the 
Food and Drug Administration. The 
bill creates a core program within the 
National Institute of Allergy and In- 
fectious Diseases devoted entirely to 
AIDS research, including new treat- 
ments for this illness and expanded 
trials for experimental drugs. With 
the creation of this new program, such 
efforts will be monitored by one 
agency. 

Among the new initiatives in S. 1220 
are funds for State-based prevention 
programs which will include informa- 
tion, risk reduction, prevention, treat- 
ment and research activities. The $150 
million allocated for this grant pro- 
gram are the first funds to directly aid 
States in developing and implementing 
AIDS prevention programs on a wide- 
scale basis. 

S. 1220 also creates a new program 
to fund fellowships and training pro- 
grams at the CDC to train health pro- 
fessionals how to cope with the specif- 
ic needs of AIDS patients and how not 
to contact this illness. S. 1220 further 
seeks to enhance international coop- 
eration in the areas of education and 
treatment by authorzing $50 million to 
international public health organiza- 
tions such as the World Health Orga- 
nization. 

Another new proposal under S. 1220 
would make $100 million available to 
establish networks between hospitals, 
mental health clinics and community 
organizations to provide services to 
AIDS patients. In my own State of 
New York, we have a pilot project to 
do this which could be greatly expand- 
ed with these Federal funds. 

What we do today in passing this 
measure is to tell this Nation that the 
Federal Government acknowledges its 
own responsiblity to stop this plague. 
The thousands of individuals who are 
dying of AIDS are ill, and we must 
care for them—all of them. And we 
must take care that thousands more 
do not face the same fate. It is not just 
our Senate duty, it is our human obli- 
gation. 

Ms. MIKULSKI. Mr. President, I 
rise today in support of S. 1220, the 
AIDS research, care and education 
bill. This bipartisan legislation pro- 
vides the first comprehensive Federal 
response to the AIDS epidemic—a re- 
sponse which is long overdue. 

I believe in the goals of this bill, 
which are: curing and treating AIDS 
patients; caring for them; and contain- 
ing the spread of further infection. 

The bill does this by: strengthening 
our scientific research programs pro- 
viding financial assistance to care for 
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AIDS patients in their homes and 
community-based settings; and provid- 
ing the information Americans need to 
protect themselves from the AIDS in- 
fection. 

When we marked up this bill in com- 
mittee, I added an amendment intend- 
ed to cut through the bureaucratic 
redtape which sometimes keeps people 
from getting the information they 
need about AIDS when they need it. 
My amendment directed the Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services 
to develop and initiate an emergency 
program to inform all health care 
workers and public safety officers how 
to protect themselves from the AIDS 
infection. 

These workers are out there in the 
streets and hospitals providing care 
and assistance to AIDS patients and 
potentially infected persons. Many of 
these workers don’t have the informa- 
tion they need to protect themselves. I 
believe we have a responsibility to pro- 
vide them with clear and practical in- 
formation on how they can protect 
themselves in the course of their daily 
work, 

I believe that every fireman, police 
officer and paramedic, in addition to 
health care provides, needs this infor- 
mation and they need it now. This bill 
directs HHS to get this information 
out within 90 days of enactment. 

As our Government faces the chal- 
lenge of the AIDS epidemic, our best 
public policy is one that manages the 
disease and the fear. Right now we 
have a fear that is sweeping America. 
There’s a new syndrome called 
“fraids”—the fear of AIDS. And there 
is a lot of misinformation floating 
around out there that feeds that fear. 

What we need is good science, good 
information and good services. I be- 
lieve this legislation takes important 
steps in adding to our scientific knowl- 
edge, providing the information that 
all Americans need, and assisting our 
communities in providing care to 
AIDS victims. 

In closing, I want to especially ap- 
plaud Senator KENNEDY and his staff 
for not giving up the fight to bring 
this bill to the floor and Senator 
Harca and his staff for ensuring that 
this bill would be a bipartisan effort. 
This bill is the result of excellent work 
by Senators on both sides of the aisle. 
It deserves our support, and should 
not be diluted with amendments that 
will limit this bill’s effectiveness. 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, as a 
cosponsor of S. 1220, the “AIDS Re- 
search and Information Act of 1987,” I 
urge my colleagues to support this bill, 
including the managers’ amendment 
package. In the 9 months since S. 1220 
was unanimously approved by the 
Labor and Human Resources Commit- 
tee, the chairman and ranking 
member of the committee have 
worked to incorporate into S. 1220 the 
suggested modifications which were 
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germane and medically supported. 
These changes are contained in the 
managers’ package, which I believe 
makes S. 1220 a very good bill. It ap- 
propriately responds to one of the 
most grave epidemics of our time. 

Two of these modifications—$30 mil- 
lion for AIDS prevention programs by 
minority organizations targeted to mi- 
nority populations, and an expanded 
role for the Office of Minority Health 
in AIDS education and prevention ac- 
tivities—are based on provisions of S. 
1872, the “Minority Acquired Immuno- 
deficiency Syndrome Awareness and 
Prevention Projects Act,” which Con- 
gressman DyMALLy and I introduced 
on November 17, 1987. 

S. 1872 targets AIDS education and 
prevention funds directly to national 
and local minority organizations. This 
strategy seeks to ensure that funds 
would be provided to organizations ex- 
isting in and serving minority popula- 
tions. The bill further would ensure 
that the new programs developed 
would be responsive to the particular 
cultural and lifestyle realities of the 
target population. The bill's provisions 
based on my legislation respond to mi- 
nority community concerns regarding 
the current inequitable distribution of 
AIDS funding, recognizes the critical 
importance of supporting and further 
stimulating minority community pre- 
vention activities at the national and 
grassroots levels, and increases public 
awareness of AIDS as a major minori- 
ty health issue. 

My legislation also provides authori- 
zation for the Office of Minority 
Health, created by former Health and 
Human Services Secretary Margaret 
Heckler, to address the serious dispari- 
ty in the health status of minorities 
and whites. Although this authoriza- 
tion provision has not been included in 
the managers’ package, it is an impor- 
tant provision which I hope will be 
adopted by the Senate in the near 
future. 

Mr. President, minorities are dispro- 
portionately represented in the AIDS 
caseload. This population group cur- 
rently represents 41 percent of the di- 
agnosed cases of AIDS, a 2-percent in- 
crease only from mid-September 1987. 
This dramatic rise in the minority sta- 
tistics is attributable to an increase in 
AIDS cases diagnosed among blacks. 
The U.S. Public Health Service pre- 
dicts there will be a total of 270,000 
AIDS cases and 179,000 related deaths 
by 1991. If the current population dis- 
tribution rate continues, we can expect 
that almost 111,000 of these cases and 
over 73,000 deaths will be within mi- 
nority groups. 

These statistics indicate the devasta- 
tion AIDS is wreaking in minority 
communities. Although only 1 of every 
8 Americans is black, 2 of every 8 
Americans diagnosed with AIDS is 
black. While Latinos constitute only 7 
percent of the total population, they 
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account for 14 percent of the persons 
who have been diagnosed with AIDS. 
Black and Latino communities are 
being especially hard hit by the AIDS 
virus because of a disproportionately 
high incidence of intravenous [IV] 
drug abuse. IV drug abusers make up 
26 percent of the AIDS cases in this 
country. 

In spite of the fact that minorities 
represent 41 percent of the AIDS 
cases, the U.S. Department of Health 
and Human Services has been slow to 
recognize the importance of funding 
minority community-based organiza- 
tions to provide AIDS education and 
risk reduction activities in black, His- 
panic and other minority communi- 
ties. As late as August 1987, hundreds 
of minority health leaders and com- 
munity activists at a National Confer- 
ence on the Impact of AIDS in Minori- 
ty Communities cited their unsuccess- 
ful attempts to obtain Federal funds 
for AIDS education activities. Subse- 
quently, the Federal Centers for Dis- 
ease Control announced the availabil- 
ity of $7 million for AIDS education 
projects targeted to minority popula- 
tions. Such a modest Federal commit- 
ment to address the rampant AIDS 
epidemic in minority communities con- 
vinced me that legislative action must 
be taken to ensure that scarce Federal 
resources were better targeted to meet 
AIDS education needs. 

Mr. President, the accommodation 
which the Labor and Human Re- 
sources Committee has made on ensur- 
ing a more equitable distribution of 
AIDS education funds is an important 
one. This issue has been a major prior- 
ity of mine in the 100th Congress, and 
I welcome my colleagues’ support in a 
bipartisan initiative to direct Federal 
funds to minority organizations to 
help prevent the further spread of the 
deadly AIDS virus. I also wish to 
thank Senators KENNEDY and HATCH 
for their cooperation and support on 
this vital matter. 

Currently, there is no known cure 
for AIDS. However, the implementa- 
tion of community-based prevention 
programs that focus on and attempt to 
change specific behaviors that in- 
crease the risk of contracting the dis- 
ease is one of the best known defenses 
in the war against this deadly virus. In 
black and Hispanic communities, em- 
phasis must be placed on the need for 
better treatment and control of intra- 
venous drug abuse and the general 
strategy of modifying sexual behavior. 
Additionally, minority efforts must 
emphasize outreach to the target pop- 
ulations, be sensitive to the cultural 
and language needs of the specific 
group, and address the need for great- 
er access to, and utilization of, health 
care services to minority populations. 
The minority organizations’ provision 
included in the managers’ amendment 
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package will help accomplish these 
needs. 

Mr. President, to recognize the key 
individuals and organizations who 
worked with me to develop this minor- 
ity AIDS initiative, I ask unanimous 
consent that a list of these individuals 
and organizations and several letters 
in support of S. 1872 be included in 
the Recorp immediately following my 
statement. 

I urge my colleagues to join me in 
supporting passage of the “Aids Re- 
search and Information Act of 1987.“ 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


The National Urban Coalition. 

The National Urban League. 

The National Minority AIDS Council. 

The National Council of Negro Women. 

The National Coalition of Hispanic- 
Health and Human Services Organizations. 

The National Black Nurses Association, 

The National Medical Association. 

The American Public Health Association. 

The National Association of Community 
Health Centers. 

The National Association of Childrens’ 
Hospitals and Related Institutions. 

BEBASHI, Inc. of Philadelphia. 

Children's Hospital of Philadelphia. 

Temple University. 

The Pediatrics AIDS Task Force. 

Dr. Beny Primm, a member of the Presi- 
dent's AIDS Commission. 

Ms. Dionne Warwick, Ambassador of 
Health, U.S. Department of Health and 
Human Services. 

Rev. and Mrs. Joseph Lowery of the 
Southern Christian Leadership Conference. 

Dr. Mark Smith, Director of the Philadel- 
phia AIDS Task Force. 

Dr. Margaret Heagarty and the Pediatrics 
staff of Harlem Hospital. 

NATIONAL MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, DC. 
Hon. ARLEN SPECTER, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR SPECTER: Thank you for the 
assistance of your Legislative Assistant, Ms. 
Eartha Issac, on informing the National 
Medical Association (NMA) on Senate Bill 
S-1872, “Minority Acquired Immunodefi- 
ciency Syndrome (AIDS) Awareness and 
Prevention Project Act of 1987. We sup- 
port this bill to amend the Public Health 
Services Act and increase health informa- 
tion and outreach to minority populations 
regarding education, counseling, prevention 
and research activities relating to AIDS, and 
for other purposes. 

I am particularly impressed with the re- 
quirement for the involvement of a commu- 
nity resource panel, as described in Section 
2401(c). This requirement will ensure that 
professionals who live and work in the af- 
fected communities will be instrinsically in- 
volved in the implementation of the project. 

Further, the resources provided by this 
bill to implement and support research, out- 
reach activities and counseling needed to 
combat the spread of AIDS will certainly 
support Black physician's efforts in provid- 
ing much needed services and education to 
the individuals that we serve. 

In my opinion, Senate Bill S-1872 is de- 
serving of our full attention and support, 
and we hope to urge other Members of Con- 
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gress to help facilitate the passage of this 
important legislation. 
Sincerely, 
JOHN E. Joyner, M.D., 
President. 
NATIONAL BLACK NURSES’ 
ASSOCIATION, INC. 
Washington, DC, February 8, 1988. 
Hon. ARLEN SPECTER, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR SPECTER: The National 
Black Nurses’ Association, Inc. supports S. 
1871, “Pediatric Acquired Immunodefi- 
ciency Syndrome (AIDS) Resource Centers 
Act of 1987“ and S. 1872, “Minority Ac- 
quired Immunodeficiency Syndrome (AIDS) 
Awareness and Prevention Projects Act of 
1987,” especially the portion relating to the 
Office of Minority Health as Disseminaters 
of Grants. 

Also, we have requested our thirty eight 
chapters to support S. 1871 and S. 1872 and 
to encourage their members to write Sena- 
tor Specter and their appropriate congress- 
men voicing support. 

In addition, we have written to Senator 
Edward M. Kennedy, urging him to co-spon- 
sor S. 1871 and S. 1872 and to place these 
acts as amendments to S. 1220. 

We will continue monitoring the progress 
of these bills. 

Sincerely, 
C. ALICIA GEORGES, 
President. 
SCHOOL OF PUBLIC HEALTH, STATE 
UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK AT 
ALBANY, 
Albany, NY, March 29, 1988. 
Hon. ARLEN SPECTER, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR SPECTER: Eartha Isaac has 
sent me a copy of the Minority Aid bill you 
are sponsoring. I simply wanted you to 
know that I support the bill and will work 
to ensure its passage. 

I also want to commend you for develop- 
ing such a forward-looking proposal de- 
signed to address a major public health 
problem in this country. 

Best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
BaILus WALKER, Jr., 
President. 

Mr. LEAHY. Since the first cases of 
acquired immune deficiency syndrome 
[AIDS] were diagnosed in 1981, scien- 
tists, doctors and public health experts 
in this country and around the world 
have dedicated their energies and tal- 
ents in a cooperative fight to under- 
stand and conquer this devastating 
disease. 

The men and women on the research 
and treatment battle lines are unlock- 
ing many of the secrets of AIDS and 
are translating their growing knowl- 
edge into medically sound advice on 
how best to combat AIDS. They have 
accepted the challenges of this new 
disease with intelligence, determina- 
tion and compassion. 

This week, the Senate is considering 
badly needed legislation that supports 
these efforts and establishes a nation- 
al policy on AIDS. 

I want to compliment Senators KEN- 
NEDY and Haren for their leadership 
and cooperation in bringing S. 1220, 
the AIDS Research and Information 
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Act, to the Senate floor. S. 1220 repre- 
sents a bipartisan effort to fashion the 
most up-to-date and medically sound 
information into a coordinated nation- 
al response to AIDS. It establishes a 
comprehensive program of education, 
information, risk reduction, and train- 
ing of health care professionals. It fos- 
ters prevention, treatment, long-term 
care, research and international coop- 
eration in the fight against AIDS. 

The Labor Committee deserves the 
praise of the entire Senate for their 
work on this bill. The committee has 
drafted a truly comprehensive bill 
that draws on the experience and 
advice of the most distinguished ex- 
perts in the world. S. 1220 is medically 
sound. It is sensible. It represents our 
best shot at reducing the human trag- 
edy and economic hardship associated 
with AIDS. 

Most importantly, it gets us out 
from under the debilitating effects of 
unfounded fear and hysteria too fre- 
quently generated by this disease. S. 
1220 is consistent with the civil rights 
of all Americans. 

It is not easy to understand AIDS— 
not for the scientist, not for the 
layman trying to keep up with daily 
news stories. But as legislators, we 
cannot shrink from the complexity of 
the disease. AIDS will impose an enor- 
mous strain on our health care system 
and our workforce. No one can hide 
from AIDS. 

This idea really hit home for me 
after reading an article in the New 
England Journal of Medicine entitled 
“AIDS: Politics and Science.” The 
author, Dr. June Osborn of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan School of Public 
Health, puts it this way: 

AIDS is here to stay. It is like the day 
after Hiroshima—the world has changed 
and will never be the same again. The new 
virus will be a fact of life for our children’s 
children, 

Dr. Osborn makes this point in an 
effort to shake policymakers out of 
the unrealistic sense that AIDS may 
not be as devastating as the experts’ 
predictions suggest. 

Over the past 5 years, Congress and 
the administration have agreed on the 
need for substantial funding increases 
for AIDS research, but we have been 
slow to act on basic policy issues. 

Instead of confronting AIDS head 
on, some have tried to play politics 
with a deadly disease. While Senators 
debate and worry in this chamber 
about the tastefulness of providing 
Americans with frank information 
about sex practices that saves lives, 
people are dying. We are letting our 
scientists and health care workers 
down. We are letting the American 
people down. 

From Vermont to California and 
around the world, public health ex- 
perts are saying the same thing—in 
the absence of a vaccine or cure for 
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AIDS, only behavioral change brought 
about by education and counseling will 
reduce the spread of the disease. S. 
1220 stresses this need for frank and 
appropriate education for every Amer- 
ican. 

Last year, I came to the floor to 
speak against ill-considered amend- 
ments that undercut the Senate’s abil- 
ity to develop responsible AIDS pro- 
grams and policies. I said that I will 
support amendments that are recom- 
mended by the medical experts and 
the Labor Committee after they have 
had the opportunity to study thor- 
oughly the merits of those amend- 
ments. I advised my fellow Senators to 
reject scatter-shot amendments that 
come our way out of nowhere. That is 
what I intend to do this week as we 
debate the AIDS bill. 

I urge other Senators to do the 
same. I urge you to listen to the medi- 
cal experts at NIH, the American Med- 
ical Association and the American 
Public Health Association. Listen to 
what the public health professionals, 
educators and civil rights experts are 
saying in your home States. Our votes 
must be guided by reason and sound 
information, not fear or preoccupation 
with peoples’ sexual behavior. 

I am proud of Vermont's response to 
AIDS. Although there are currently 
only 28 cases in Vermont, the public 
health community has waged an all- 
out assault on the disease. The Ver- 
mont Department of Health initiated 
a statewide advertising campaign em- 
phasizing the importance of safe sex. 
We also have a toll-free hotline to 
answer Vermonters’ questions on 
AIDS. 

I have received many letters and 
telephone calls from Vermont’s public 
health experts, all expressing strong 
support for S. 1220. Last week the 
commissioner of health, Roberta 
Coffin, contacted me to express her 
opposition to hostile amendments that 
are not based on sound medical advice. 
I share her concern. I also share the 
concerns of another prominent Ver- 
monter, Dr. Richard Narkewicz, the 
president of the American Academy of 
Pediatrics. As a pediatrician and a 
spokesman for the Academy, he is par- 
ticularly concerned about how AIDS 
will effect children. In the near future 
Vermont will be confronted with the 
special problems associated with pedi- 
atric AIDS. 

I will be looking to these experts for 
their thoughtful and inciteful advice 
on combatting AIDS. 

Let us show intelligence, determina- 
tion and compassion in passing this vi- 
tally important legislation. Our leader- 
ship is essential to the national and 
international efforts to stop the 
spread of AIDS. 

Mr. BOND. Mr. President, time is 
critical today as we debate live facets 
of how to effectively put together this 
country’s AIDS research, education 
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and patient care policy. It is my hope 
that in the midst of the many amend- 
ments, deliberations and comments, 
we will conclude this floor debate with 
a concise bill setting a policy and a 
precedent of how we protect the 
health of our Nation and if successful, 
perhaps the world. 

In Missouri, there has been a unique 
rallying of our State Department of 
Health, our various mayoral AIDS and 
city task forces, and our private orga- 
nizations in order to combat the AIDS 
crisis. We are working together to pre- 
vent the spread of AIDS through re- 
search and education while at the 
same time providing compassionate 
care for dying victims. For example, 
just last weekend there was “the 
Kansas City Symposium on AIDS” 
which was a unique cooperative effort 
between our private and public, local, 
State and Federal agencies to imple- 
ment what we're presently debating on 
the Senate floor. 

More specifically, Kansas City is for- 
tunate to have the Good Samaritan 
project whose executive director, Vir- 
ginia Allen, has committed her very 
being to ensure the protection of all 
people from becoming infected with 
the AIDS virus. And in addition to 
running the hospice, just 2 weeks ago, 
Good Samaritan began the Teens 
TAP—(teens teaching AIDS preven- 
tion)—National Hot Line“ and have al- 
ready received calls from every State 
except Maine and South Dakota. I 
would also like to include in the 
RECORD a copy of a letter from the su- 
perintendent of schools in Kansas City 
thanking Ms. Allen for her individual 
effort to educate our children about 
AIDS. 

Mr. President, I believe that residen- 
tial hospice settings, such as Good Sa- 
maritan House, provide a new model 
to expand services and accommodate 
formerly underserved patients popula- 
tions. Clearly residential hospice pro- 
grams fill a significant gap in the 
health care system, and the impetus 
for this new care setting grew out of 
community responses to the AIDS epi- 
demic. Many young people with AIDS 
lack adequate, stable support networks 
to permit either home health care of 
hospice care in their homes. Residen- 
tial hospice care offers an opportunity 
to address a long-standing and frus- 
trating limitation for many hospice 
groups: how to care for the dying 
person who lives alone. Good Samari- 
tan ensures that those who are dying 
from AIDS will do so in a compassion- 
ate hospice environment which en- 
courages them to willingly share their 
experience as a hope for the living. 

Interestingly, last year, while visit- 
ing Coming Home Hospice, a 15-bed 
residential facility for people with 
AIDS and other terminal illnesses in 
San Francisco, Surgeon General C. Ev- 
erett Koop praised it as a model for 
the kind of care that could be followed 
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throughout the Nation. Given the tre- 
mendous costs of hospital care for 
people with AIDS, residential hospice 
programs offer a more cost effective 
and humane setting for many people 
with AIDS who are now in hospitals. I 
am very pleased that S. 1220 includes 
an authorization for hospice care. 

In closing, I should note that what 
makes residential hospice programs 
such as Good Samaritan House differ- 
ent from institutional settings is pre- 
cisely what makes them difficult to 
fund. Good Samaritan House is a 
home. First and foremost it is a com- 
fortable, peaceful place to live and die 
with peace and dignity. It cannot be li- 
censed as a nursing home because it 
doesn't meet requirements such as so 
many feet on each side of the bed, a 
kitchen with so many square feet, in- 
stitutional counters, dietician, et 
cetera. It is, instead, a clean, comforta- 
ble home for people with AIDS who 
have no other alternatives. 

Because Good Samaritan House is a 
home, staffed as it is, it can provide 
this care for an average cost of $51 per 
person per day. The same care in a 
hospital in the Kansas City area costs 
an average of $1,047 per person per 
day. I hope that by passing S. 1220 we 
are able to encourage more homes like 
the Good Samaritan House as well as 
to unite our efforts to effectively fight 
this AIDS epidemic. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

THE SCHOOL DISTRICT 
OF KANSAS CITY, 
Kansas City, MO, February 16, 1988. 
Ms. VIRGINIA ALLEN, 
Director, Good Samaritan Project, Kansas 
City, MO. 

Dear Ms. ALLEN: On behalf of the stu- 
dents, patrons, staff, and Board of Directors 
of the Kansas City, Missouri School Dis- 
trict, we are deeply appreciative of the stu- 
dent assemblies you presented on Acquired 
Immune Deficiency Syndrome. Through 
your individual effort alone, 10,000 high 
school students were educated about AIDS, 
its transmission and prevention, and were 
made aware of the seriousness of the dis- 
ease. 

I understand, through our principals and 
school nurses, that your presentations were 
delivered with excellent taste and warm sen- 
sitivity. Your professionalism, as well as 
your ability to hold our adolescent audi- 
ences’ undivided attention for fifty (50) min- 
utes, is commended. 

Again, thank you for sharing your wealth 
of information on AIDS with our students. 
Your generosity and concern is gratefully 
acknowledged. 

Cordially, 
GEORGE GARCIA, ED.D., 
Superintendent of Schools. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, S. 1220 re- 
flects a compromise reached between 
the supporters of S. 1220, which was 
introduced by Senator KENNEDY, and 
S. 1374 which I introduced on June 16, 
1987 along with Senators WILSON and 
Harca, as well as 12 other Republican 
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Senators. So this final product report- 
ed out of committee on a 15-0 vote is 
truly a bipartisan effort. 

The bill that we are discussing today 
is the product of considerable discus- 
sion and compromise between many of 
our Members and deserves our sup- 
port. In summary, the bill will author- 
ize over $600 million for programs re- 
lated to AIDS, including research, edu- 
15 90 services, and manpower train- 
ng. 

It is clear that this bill takes one 
more step in dealing with this disease. 
We first called for a Commission on 
AIDS, which was established and 
which has been of assistance already 
in helping us to sort out our priorities. 
And now we are finally providing the 
authorization for funds to deal with 
some of the areas of need that can be 
clearly identified. 

For example, this bill provides a 
sound base of support for our research 
activities which must be the founda- 
tion that we build upon. It is also clear 
that education and health care serv- 
ices are essential, and we provide fund- 
ing for those needs. 

What this bill does not address is 
counseling, testing, confidentiality, or 
special legal protections for persons 
testing positive for AIDS; not because 
we are not concerned with these 
issues, but because there has been no 
consensus yet reached on a solution to 
these questions. However, it seemed 
not only reasonable, but indeed essen- 
tial, that we move ahead with matters 
on which we could reach consensus. 

MAJOR PROVISIONS 

First, the provisions of the bill de- 
clare AIDS a national public health 
emergency, and increase the public 
health emergency fund by $30 million, 
for a total of $60 million. This was 
necessary as it will allow the Secretary 
of HHS to utilize the dollars in the 
emergency fund to support new devel- 
opments, especially in the area of new 
research breakthroughs, without 
having to pursue a formal budget ap- 
proval. This allows the Secretary some 
needed flexibility with respect to fund- 
ing priority projects. 

This bill also calls for the establish- 
ment of an international research data 
bank so that the international efforts 
of research scientists can be readily 
shared with other scientists. This is a 
small but important attempt to en- 
hance international cooperation and 
communication. 

The bill provides for national and 
State information and prevention pro- 
grams. AIDS public information hot- 
lines will be expanded as they are cur- 
rently understaffed and overutilized. 
We also create a dedicated hotline for 
health care professionals so that the 
latest information about diagnosis and 
treatment is available. 

Perhaps most importantly, there will 
be funds channeled directly to the 
States for information and prevention 
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programs. Some of these funds will 
also go to local governments and com- 
munity organizations in areas with 
high-risk populations. Different States 
have different needs, so it was appro- 
priate to leave many of the decisions 
to the States. And without a doubt, 
local input will be especially important 
with respect to educational programs. 
Additionally, there is a definite need 
to target minorities, as the HIV virus 
is being identified in this group at an 
alarming rate. Therefore, this bill 
makes special provisions for targeting 
minority populations at risk. 

There is money for training of 
health care professionals including re- 
search training fellowships and up-to- 
date training in the care of a patient 
with AIDS. As we do not have a cure 
or a vaccine, we must make sure we do 
not suffer a shortage of trained pro- 
fessionals. Additionally, States will 
also receive funds to pay for home 
health care including case manage- 
ment, as well as respite and day care. 
Home health care is going to become 
more important as time goes by, not 
only because it makes sense financial- 
ly, but because many are more com- 
fortable at home. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr. President, while there is much 
we could disagree on with respect to 
how to target our resources, there is 
no dispute on what we are trying to 
achieve. What we tried to do in S. 1374 
and what S. 1220 tries to do, is use the 
best methods we have available to us 
to get the money out there as quickly 
as possible. 

As a nation, we have been confront- 
ed by a crisis which cries out for our 
attention. This bill will provide needed 
dollars to the States *** BAD MAG 
TAPE for important health care, 
education, and prevention programs as 
well as increasing the resources for re- 
search. We must continue to do every- 
thing we can to provide compassion- 
ate, quality care for those who have 
AIDS. Additionally, we must continue 
to support the efforts of the scientists 
who are searching for a cure or vac- 
cine. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the 
action we are about to take is long 
overdue. To most Americans, AIDS 
means fear—not only because of the 
number of lives it has taken, or be- 
cause of estimates of how many more 
will die, but because that is where the 
President has chosen to lead the 
Nation. Of all the sins of the Reagan- 
Bush administration, and we have had 
to endure many, this is maybe the 
hardest to forgive. 

It’s difficult to overstate the magni- 
tude of the Reagan-Bush administra- 
tion’s failure to deal with this issue. A 
conservative Prime Minister of Eng- 
land, Margaret Thatcher, saw only 350 
cases of AIDS, and launched a nation- 
wide comprehensive education and 
prevention campaign. We’ve now had 
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more than 60,000 cases of AIDS, and 
still this administration has barely 
begun to educate the public about 
AIDS. We have done nothing to pro- 
tect ourselves from panic, ignorance, 
prejudice, and blame. In their frustra- 
tion, many people see the problem as 
other Americans and not the disease. 

Historians are going to wonder, 
when they look at the 1980’s, whether 
or not we even had a President and 
Vice President during the early 1980’s, 
the early years of the AIDS epidemic. 

The President gets good advice. His 
Surgeon General, Dr. Koop, has 
earned wide respect for his under- 
standing and sound suggestions. But 
the President would rather turn to his 
Education Secretary William Bennett 
and others who care more about the 
right wing agenda than about public 
health. While the country awaits a 
policy that will work, the administra- 
tion looks for ways to parcel out 
blame. 

We must not be afraid to examine 
any effective option. But if we lash out 
in desperation, we will make all Ameri- 
cans prisoners of fear. That is what 
the administration has done by 
making testing the focal point of 
public policy and debate. 

Testing of any group is only the 
means to an end. The question is not 
whether to test, but rather what test- 
ing will enable us to do. What will we 
do with those who are infected? 

Widespread testing would make 
sense, in fact should begin immediate- 
ly, if we had a cure, or if early detec- 
tion could make a difference. But 
without a treatment or a cure, testing 
only makes us feel more helpless. All 
we have is education, and the message 
is the same for all Americans whether 
they test positive or not: Eliminate 
risk by absolutely avoiding high-risk 
behaviors. 

And what about those who truly test 
positive? You would think with the 
rush toward testing we might have 
some idea what to do with them. Yet 
only a handful of States have even the 
most rudimentary services so neces- 
sary for those who are infected. 

Everyone agrees testing without 
counseling will do more harm than 
good. But who is going to counsel all 
of these people the President wants to 
test? We simply do not have the 
trained people to do it. 

If we began an all out effort to train 
counselors today, what would we train 
them to do? Britain’s massive public 
education campaign has done a great 
job getting people the facts about 
AIDS but it has done little to change 
behavior. How to change behavior is a 
question our experts can’t yet answer. 
While biomedical expertise has en- 
abled us to understand AIDS more 
quickly than any other epidemic in 
history, years of neglecting the social 
sciences has left us without the tools 
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to fight AIDS on the only battlefield 
we have. We must now do everything 
we can to study the modification of 
high-risk behavior. 

In many ways much of the AIDS 
problem is not new at all. Only the 
stakes are higher. We now know that 
IV drug abusers and their sexually 
active partners are important routes 
of transmission of the AIDS virus. For 
years we have talked about the urgen- 
cy of dealing with drug abuse and the 
growing number of unwed teenager 
mothers. Our failure to address these 
problems had led directly to the most 
rapidly growing and most resistant 
group of AIDS cases. A year and a half 
ago the President signed drug legisla- 
tion, promising new opportunities for 
care and counseling to help escape the 
scourge of drug addiction. Yet the 
President’s fiscal year 1988 budget 
sought to cut in half the amount of 
money available for these programs, 
not only undermining our efforts to 
combat drug abuse, but crippling our 
best hope of stopping the spread of 
AIDS among IV drug abusers. 

There is much America can do to 
meet the challenge of AIDS. I believe 
immediate action is warranted in five 
areas: research for a vaccine and cure, 
public education, testing, international 
cooperation, and financing care for 
those with AIDS. 

The bill we are about to vote on 
makes enormous strides in every one 
of these areas. 

AIDS is no doubt a major problem, 
but it is not something we need to fear 
irrationally. A nation as enlightened 
as ours should not be forced to live in 
the darkness this administration has 
allowed to grow around AIDS. 

AIDS is a challenge we are ready to 
answer, for we have already handled 
far more easily transmitted diseases. 
We know how it is contracted, and 
how to prevent it. Virtually every 
American with knowledge of how to 
prevent the disease can choose not to 
get it. 

The tragedy of AIDS is not only 
that thousands have died, or that hun- 
dreds of thousands more will suffer. It 
is also tragic that millions of Ameri- 
cans live in fear of a disease they don’t 
understand. Because we know what to 
do with AIDS—but we need an admin- 
istration that will give Americans an- 
swers, and move boldly on an agenda 
that will work. 

Then, and only then, can we begin to 
build our children the kind of future 
all Americans deserve—a future with 
hope, not fear. 

Mr. President, I urge support for 
this important and long overdue meas- 
ure. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, we 
have been long awaiting this legisla- 
tion, to help address the dreaded dis- 
ease known as acquired immune defi- 
ciency syndrome. This is important 
legislation in the battle against AIDS, 
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and we should act with caution to 
ensure that scarce Federal resources 
are put to their best use. 

Much has happened since 1981, 
when AIDS was first discovered in the 
United States. Since then, nearly 
60,000 cases of the disease have been 
reported. And there is the now famil- 
iar figure of 1% million people who 
could be infected, and it is very likely 
more. 

If that does not impress anyone, the 
costs in terms of treatment and lost 
productivity are also there. The aver- 
age lifetime cost to treat in AIDS pa- 
tient has been estimated to be some- 
where around $100,000. We will spend 
somewhere around $1 billion in Feder- 
al funds this year to combat the dis- 
ease and prevent it from spreading. 
The administration has proposed $1.3 
billion for next fiscal year. Some will 
say that is not enough in light of the 
potential future problems this disease 
could cause. By the year 1991, some es- 
timate the annual cost to treat this 
disease will be around $10 billion. That 
is not even counting the untold bil- 
lions in lost productivity and human 
suffering. 

So, I do applaud the efforts of the 
Labor and Human Resources Commit- 
tee in coming together to assemble a 
bill which will assist in addressing this 
terrible disease. Chairman TED KENNE- 
py and ORRIN Hatcu, the ranking Re- 
publican have done a fine job. ORRIN 
HatcH was courageous and sincere in 
the anguish of debate. They work well 
together. It provides funds for educa- 
tion efforts on AIDS as well as for 
care and treatment of AIDS victims. 
As the Centers for Disease Control has 
indicated: “information and education 
are some of the best means to prevent 
transmission of the disease.” In fact, 
this bill has many of the provisions 
first put forth in S. 1374, a bill intro- 
duced by my good friend from Kansas, 
Senator DoE. It has gone through de- 
liberations at the committee level and 
has been through debate and discus- 
sion by some of the best minds in the 
Senate. As my respected friend and 
colleague from Missouri, Senator Jack 
DANFORTH, pointed out: “We need a 
bill that has withstood the scrutiny of 
the committee process before coming 
to the floor, so a thoughtful piece of 
legislation can be considered.” This is 
such a bill, it is a step in the right di- 
rection. 

We must, however, proceed with 
caution in the direction in which this 
new authorization will take us. Be- 
cause of the incredible cost of this dis- 
ease, not only in dollars but also in 
terms of human lives and suffering, we 
must be careful to direct funds toward 
the most cost-effective activities. This 
includes targeting Federal funds to de- 
velop appropriate educational and 
treatment programs for those seg- 
ments of the population most at risk, 
such as drug abusers and their fami- 
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lies. With this in mind, I view with 
caution such provisions that would re- 
quire a television “blitz” that would be 
“delivered to no less than 90 percent 
of U.S. households with a frequency of 
no less than 15 times over a period of 6 
months”—as recommended in the 
committee report. This is not a new 
product we are trying to sell, but a se- 
rious disease we are trying to treat, 
and one well established in the minds 
of middle-class Americans who would 
watch this kind of television. Our 
scarce Federal resources may be put to 
better use educating and treating 
higher risk persons, instead of a glitzy 
ad campaign. 

We cannot solve the multitude of 
problems created by AIDS merely by 
pushing the button at the Treasury 
and letting the funds flow freely. To 
come up with sound solutions, scarce 
Federal resources must be used effec- 
tively. The urge to throw dollars at 
the AIDS epidemic could lead to mis- 
guided attempts to find quick solu- 
tions that are ineffective. 

So, we must be ever mindful that 
these funds should be put to good use. 
With the understanding that the 
funds going to address the AIDS prob- 
lem could restrict the funds available 
for other uses and other diseases. To 
think that we can solve the AIDS epi- 
demic merely by throwing Federal 
funds at it is worse than not spending 
the funds at all. It could well result in 
misguided and inefficient efforts and 
ultimately hurt all involved. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
President Reagan has declared that 
AIDS is the No. 1 public health prob- 
lem of this Nation. 

The facts bear this out. More than 
59,287 cases of AIDS have been report- 
ed in the United States, and there 
have been over 33,000 known deaths 
from the disease since it was first re- 
ported in 1981. Approximately 1.5 mil- 
lion Americans have been infected 
with the virus, and it is projected that 
AIDS may soon become one of the 
leading causes of death in this coun- 
try. 

Mr. President, the Surgeon General, 
C. Everett Koop, has issued a report 
on AIDS. The concluding paragraph 
of his findings states: 

AIDS is a life-threatening disease and a 
major public health issue. Its impact on our 
society is and will continue to be devastat- 
ing. By the end of 1991, an estimated 
270,000 cases of AIDS will have occurred 
with 179,000 deaths within the decade since 
the disease was first recognized. In the year 
1991, an estimated 145,000 patients with 
AIDS will need health and supportive serv- 
ices at a total cost of between $8 and $16 bil- 
lion. However, AIDS is preventable. It can 
be controlled by changes in personal behav- 
ior. It is the responsibility of every citizen to 
be informed about AIDS and to exercise the 
appropriate preventive measures. 

The spread of ATDS can and must be 
stopped. 
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Mr. President, I participated in a 
hearing on AIDS conducted by the 
Senate Labor and Human Resources 
Committee. Testifying at that hearing 
was Dr. Robert Redfield of the De- 
partment of Infectious Disease at 
Walter Reed Army Hospital in Wash- 
ington, DC. 

I asked Dr. Redfield if he thought 
AIDS was the No. 1 health problem 
facing this Nation. Dr. Redfield was of 
the opinion that AIDS was not only 
the No. 1 health problem but was the 
No. 1 national problem. Many would 
agree. 

Accordingly, I am pleased to be an 
original cosponsor of the Omnibus Ac- 
quired Immune Deficiency Syndrome 
Act of 1987. 

This legislation contains six major 
components designed to respond to 
the AIDS crisis: 

The first part of this act would de- 
clare AIDS to be a public health emer- 
gency under the Public Health Service 
Act. This would allow the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services greater 
flexibility in using discretionary funds 
to combat AIDS. The Secretary would 
report on the expenditure of HHS 
funds under this provision within 60 
days at the end of each fiscal year. 

Also, a clinical evaluation unit would 
be established at the National Insti- 
tutes of Health. This unit would con- 
duct evaluations of experimental 
treatments of AIDS. 

Provisions are made under this sec- 
tion for additional personnel for the 
Food and Drug Administration, the 
National Institutes of Health, and the 
Centers for Disease Control. Also, the 
Secretary of Health and Human Serv- 
ices would be directed to develop and 
implement a plan to expedite the 
awarding of grants, contracts, and co- 
operative agreements by HHS for 
AIDS related projects. 

Additionally, the Public Health 
Service would be authorized to provide 
technical assistance to State and local 
governments, as well as nonprofit enti- 
ties conducting AIDS programs. 

Provisions in this section allow for 
the Secretary of Health and Human 
Services to determine if the creation 
of a consortia of business and nonprof- 
it institutions would contribute to re- 
search and development of vaccines 
and drugs to combat AIDS. Also, the 
Secretary would be charged with de- 
veloping an emergency program to 
inform health and public safety work- 
ers of preventative measures to de- 
crease the risk of becoming infected 
with the AIDS virus. 

The second section of this act would 
provide financial support and techni- 
cal assistance to international organi- 
zations concerned with public health. 
An International Data Bank would be 
established, through the National Li- 
brary of Medicine, to collect and dis- 
seminate the results of research and 
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treatment relating to AIDS undertak- 
en in any country. 

The third part of this measure pro- 
vides for the Director of the Centers 
for Disease Control to prepare a com- 
prehensive plan for a ‘National Ac- 
quired Immunodeficiency Syndrome 
Information Program.” Also, a clear- 
inghouse would be established to: co- 
ordinate educational materials relat- 
ing to AIDS, provide instructional sup- 
port, and conduct evaluations of the 
effectiveness of such information. 

Additionally, grants and contracts to 
organizations are authorized for pro- 
viding information concerning AIDS, 
as well as for the development of dem- 
onstration programs for conducting 
targeted educational activities. 

Also, public information campaigns 
would be implemented for the purpose 
of informing the public about activi- 
ties which place them at risk of be- 
coming infected with the AIDS virus. 
A toll free 24-hour hotline would be 
established to provide information 
concerning AIDS, and a telephone net- 
work would also be put into service to 
provide medical and technical infor- 
mation to those who provide care to 
AIDS victims. State preventive pro- 
grams would also be authorized to con- 
duct public information activities, as 
well as demonstration projects for the 
prevention and control of AIDS. 

The fourth component of this legis- 
lation would create training programs 
designed to enable health profession- 
als and health personnel to develop 
skills in epidemiology, surveillance, 
testing, counseling, education, infor- 
mation, laboratory analysis, and risk 
reduction relating to AIDS. Grants 
would be established to promote con- 
tinuing medical education concerning 
AIDS for health care workers, and fac- 
ulty in schools of: medicine, nursing, 
osteopathy, dentistry, public health, 
as well as allied health fields. 

Section 5 of this act provides for an 
allotment system to facilitate pay- 
ments to the States for the planning, 
development, and operation of AIDS 
programs under their jurisdiction. 

The sixth component of this initia- 
tive would create an Acquired 
Immunodeficiency Syndrome Advisory 
Board, a National Research Program 
on AIDS, and National AIDS Research 
Centers. Also, a virus and serum bank 
would be established, in which all 
human immunodeficiency virus stereo- 
types and serum would be made avail- 
able to qualified investigators for re- 
search purposes. Additionally, Nation- 
al Research Service Awards would be 
authorized for the training of individ- 
uals to participate in AIDS research 
efforts, and drug abuse research would 
be encouraged for the study and dem- 
onstration of effective methods to 
reduce the transmission of AIDS 
among intravenous drug abusers. 

Mr. President, there is much agree- 
ment on what we can and should do to 
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prevent the spread of AIDS. We must 
act now in those areas where a general 
consensus exists. That is the approach 
of this measure. Other action, perhaps 
more controversial, may have to be 
taken. However, we must not delay on 
that which we can agree. 

Mr. President, the basic issue is 
public health: helping those infected 
and preventing those not infected 
from falling victim to this deadly dis- 
ease. I believe this measure is vital to 
controlling the spread of AIDS, and I 
urge my colleagues to support S. 1220. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there a sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I have 
checked on this side of the aisle, and 
there are no requests for a rollcall 
vote on the veterans’ supplemental or 
the conference report, the two remain- 
ing items. I wonder if we might be able 
to indicate, if it is satisfactory with all 
Senators, that this is the last rolicall 
vote. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, may we 
have order in the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will not proceed until there is 
order in the Chamber. Please take 
conversations off the floor and clear 
the aisle. 

It could be a long night. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I shall re- 
spond to the inquiry by the distin- 
guished Republican leader by first 
complimenting all Senators on the 
work they have done today in bringing 
us to this point of final action on the 
AIDS bill. 

If no Senator wishes a rolicall on the 
veterans supplemental appropriation 
bill and if no Senator wishes a rollcall 
on the conference report on veterans’ 
compensation, this, then, will be the 
last rollcall vote today, and there will 
be no more rollcall votes until May 9. 

The Senate will be in tomorrow, but 
will not be in for the purpose of trans- 
acting any business. There will not be 
any rolicall votes. If Senators wish to 
make statements, they may, and com- 
mittees that have meetings sched- 
uled—and I understand that there are 
some that do have—can have meet- 


ings. 
I think that adequately answers the 
distinguished Republican leader's 


question. I want to thank him for the 
cooperation that has been given to the 
leadership on this side and thank the 
others in the leadership on that side 
for the cooperation that has been 
given to the leadership on this side. 
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I think we have accomplished a 
great deal during these 3 weeks since 
the last break. We had hoped to have 
up the budget conference report, but 
the conferees between the two Houses 
have not completed their action, so ob- 
viously we cannot do that before we go 
out for the break. 

At this time, I wish to call attention 
to the fact that the distinguished 
senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
PROXMIRE], when he casts his next 
vote, will have cast 10,002 consecutive 
rolicall votes. 

[Applause. Senators rising.] 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I think I 
can say this with certitude: That out- 
standing, previously unheard of record 
in the Senate will never be excelled or 
matched during my lifetime, and it 
may very well not be matched during 
the lifetime of any other Senator in 
this body. 

It is truly an exemplary feat, and I 
join all Senators in personally paying 
our congratulations to him and to Mrs. 
Proxmire, who also had to make some 
sacrifices, I am quite sure, in order 
that BILL PROXNMIRE might make this 
extraordinary record. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the majority leader yield for a minute? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. A number of my 
Wisconsin constituents have said that 
we would have a better country if I 
had missed all those votes. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BYRD. The only thing I would 
say in response to that, Mr. President, 
is that Senator PROXMIRE’s constitu- 
ents have not backed up those words 
by their votes. They have continued to 
send the Senator here, and he is retir- 
ing from this body of his own volition. 

Mr. President, I do not have any- 
thing else to say. 

Mr. DOLE. I do not see any necessi- 
ty for votes. 

Mr. BYRD. Does any Senator wish a 
rolicall on either the veterans supple- 
mental appropriations or on the con- 
ference report on veterans’ compensa- 
tion? 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I do 
not seek a vote, but I wanted to ask. I 
did not hear the majority leader's re- 
marks about tomorrow. Will the 
Senate be open such that we can intro- 
duce bills for reference to appropriate 
committees during some part of to- 
morrow? 

Mr. BYRD. It will be. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I thank the distin- 
guished Sentor. 

Mr. BYRD. There will be no more 
rollcall votes before May 9, after this 
rollcall vote is cast. 

I thank all Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill having been read the third time, 
the question is, Shall it pass? 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 
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The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Boren], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
CHILES], the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. ROCKEFELLER], the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Stmon] and the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS] 
are necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. BIDEN] is absent 
because of illness. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. ROCKEFELLER] and the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. SIMON] 
would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. SIMPSON. I announce that the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Evans], the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Karnes] and the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Syms] are necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. Sys] would vote “nay.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Rerp). Are there any other Senators in 
the Chamber desiring to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 87, 
nays 4, as follows: 


(Rollcall Vote No. 120 Leg.] 


YEAS—87 
Adams Glenn Mitchell 
Baucus Gore Moynihan 
Bentsen Graham Murkowski 
Bingaman Gramm Nickles 
Bond Grassley Nunn 
Boschwitz Harkin Packwood 
Bradley Hatch Pell 
Breaux Hatfield Pressler 
Bumpers Hecht Proxmire 
Burdick Heflin Pryor 
Byrd Heinz Quayle 
Chafee Hollings Reid 
Cochran Humphrey Riegle 
Cohen Inouye Roth 
Conrad Johnston Rudman 
Cranston Kassebaum Sanford 
D'Amato Kasten Sarbanes 
Danforth Kennedy Sasser 
Daschle Kerry Shelby 
DeConcini Lautenberg Simpson 
Dixon Leahy Specter 
Dodd Levin Stafford 
Dole Lugar Stevens 
Domenici Matsunaga Thurmond 
Durenberger McCain Trible 
Exon McConnell Warner 
Ford Melcher Weicker 
Fowler Metzenbaum Wilson 
Garn Mikulski Wirth 

NAYS—4 
Armstrong McClure 
Helms Wallop 

NOT VOTING—9 

Biden Evans Simon 
Boren Karnes Stennis 
Chiles Rockefeller Symms 


So the bill (S. 1220) as amended, was 
passed. 


AIDS RESEARCH AND 
INFORMATION ACT 


The text of the bill, as amended, and 
passed follows: 
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S. 1220 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Acquired Immuno- 
deficiency Syndrome Research and Infor- 
mation Act of 1987". 


REFERENCE 


Sec. 2. Except as otherwise specifically 
provided, whenever in this Act an amend- 
ment or repeal is expressed in terms of an 
amendment to, or a repeal of, a section or 
other provision, the reference shall be con- 
sidered to be made to a section or other pro- 
vision of the Public Health Service Act. 


TITLE I—AIDS AS A NATIONAL PUBLIC 
HEALTH EMERGENCY 


DECLARATION OF EMERGENCY 


Sec, 101. (a) The Secretary of Health and 
Human Services is directed to determine 
that acquired immunodeficiency syndrome 
presents a public health emergency for pur- 
poses of section 319 of the Public Health 
Service Act. 

(b) Section 319(a) is amended by inserting 
“the Administrator of Health Resources and 
Services,” before “or the Director”. 

(c) Section 319(b) is amended by striking 
out “$30,000,000" the second place it ap- 
pears in subsection (bei) and inserting in 
lieu thereof “$60,000,000”. 


REPORT BY THE SECRETARY OF HEALTH AND 
HUMAN SERVICES 


Sec. 102. Within 60 days after the end of 
each fiscal year, the Secretary of Health 
and Human Services shall prepare and 
transmit to the Congress a report on the ex- 
penditure by the Department of Health and 
Human Services of amounts appropriated 
for such fiscal year for programs, projects, 
and activities relating to acquired immuno- 
deficiency syndrome. Each such report shall 
include— 

(1) a specification, for each office and 
agency of such Department, of the amount 
obligated for each such program, project, or 
activity for such fiscal year; 

(2) a description of each such program, 
project, and activity; 

(3) a description of the efforts authorized 
under this Act, and the amendments made 
by this Act, relating to acquired immunode- 
ficiency syndrome specifically directed 
toward racial and ethnic minorities, includ- 
ing a description of the coordination be- 
tween the Office of Minority Health and 
the Centers for Disease Control with regard 
to such activities; 

(4) a summary of the progress made by 
each such program, project, or activity in 
combatting acquired immunodeficiency syn- 
drome; 

(5) a summary of the evaluations conduct- 
ed under sections 2421 and 2440 of the 
Public Health Service Act; and 

(6) the plan prepared by the Director of 
the Centers for Disease Control under sec- 
tion 2401 of such Act. 


AIDS CLINICAL EVALUATION UNIT AT THE 
NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH 


Sec. 103. (a) The Director of the National 
Cancer Institute, in consultation with the 
Director of the National Institutes of 
Health, shall establish, in the Clinical 
Center at the National Institutes of Health, 
a clinical evaluation unit which— 

(1) shall conduct clinical evaluations of 
experimental treatments for acquired im- 
munodeficiency syndrome and related ill- 
nesses developed within the preclinical drug 
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development program of the National 

Cancer Institute; and 
(2) may conduct clinical evaluations of ex- 

perimental treatments for such syndrome 

and related illnesses which are developed at 
any other national research institute of the 

National Institutes of Health or by any 

other individual or entity. 

(b) The Director of the National Insti- 
tutes of Health shall provide the clinical 
evaluation unit required under subsection 
(a) with such personnel and such adminis- 
trative and support services as may be nec- 
essary to enable the unit to carry out its 
functions. 

(c) The establishment of the clinical eval- 
uation unit required under subsection (a) 
shall not result in the reduction of the 
number of beds or any support services 
under the auspices of the national research 
institutes of the National Institutes of 
Health which are available for the provision 
of clinical care for individuals with any dis- 
ease or disorder. 

ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL FOR THE FOOD AND 
DRUG ADMINISTRATION, THE NATIONAL INSTI- 
TUTES OF HEALTH, AND THE CENTERS FOR DIS- 
EASE CONTROL 
Sec. 104. (a) Notwithstanding any other 

provision of law, the Secretary of Health 

and Human Services, through the Commis- 
sioner of Food and Drugs, may, in accord- 
ance with the civil service and classification 
laws, appoint and fix the compensation of 
not more than 50 employees for the Food 
and Drug Administration in addition to the 
number of employees assigned to such Ad- 

ministration as of July 1, 1987. 

(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the Secretary of Health and Human 
Services, through the Director of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health may, in accord- 
ance with the civil service and classification 
laws, appoint and fix the compensation of 
not more than 300 employees for the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health in addition to the 
number of employees assigned to such Insti- 
tutes as of July 1, 1987. 

(%) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, the Secretary of Health and 
Human Services, through the Director of 
the Centers for Disease Control, may, in ac- 
cordance with the civil service and classifi- 
cation laws, appoint and fix the compensa- 
tion of not more than 350 employees for the 
Centers for Disease Control in addition to 
the number of employees assigned to such 
Centers as of July 1, 1987. Employees may 
be used to provide technical assistance as 
provided for under this Act. 

(2) The Director of the Centers for Dis- 
ease Control shall establish an office to 
ensure the development and implementa- 
tion of prevention programs targeted at mi- 
nority populations and the provision of ap- 
propriate technical assistance to the states 
in the implementation of such efforts. 

(3) The Office of Minority Health shall 
review the level of knowledge within minori- 
ty communities concerning AIDS, the risks 
of transmission, and means by which to 
reduce such risk as well as the effectiveness 
of Federal, State, and local prevention pro- 
grams, authorized under this Act, and 
amendments made by this Act, designed to 
meet this identified need. This review shall 
be submitted to the Director of the Centers 
for Disease Control and become part of the 
report of the Secretary to Congress under 
section 102. 

(d) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the Secretary of Health and Human 
Services, through the Administrator of the 
Health Resources and Services Administra- 
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tion, may, in accordance with the civil serv- 
ice and classification laws, appoint and fix 
the compensation of not more than 50 em- 
ployees for the Health Resources and Serv- 
ices Administration in addition to the 
number of employees, assigned to such Ad- 
ministration as of July 1, 1987, Employees 
may be used to provide technical assistance 
as provided for under this Act. 

(e) To carry out this section and section 
103, there are authorized to be appropriated 
$65,000,000 for fiscal year 1988 and such 
sums as may be necessary for each of the 
fiscal years 1989 and 1990. 


GRANTS TO FACILITATE COMMUNITY-BASED 
EVALUATION OF EXPERIMENTAL AIDS THERAPIES 


Sec. 105. (a) The Director of the National 
Institutes of Health, acting through the Na- 
tional Institutes of Allergy and Infectious 
Diseases, in consultation with the Commis- 
sioner of the Food And Drug Administra- 
tion, shall establish a national demonstra- 
tion program to utilize community-based or- 
ganizations of health care providers, mi- 
grant health centers, and community health 
centers in the design and execution of clini- 
cal trials of experimental treatments for ac- 
quired immunodeficiency syndrome and re- 
lated illnesses that are approved for investi- 
gation by the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion and conducted under regulations pro- 
mulgated pursuant to section 505 of the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act (21 
U.S.C. 355). 

(b) The program established under subsec- 
tion (a) shall include a program that shall— 

(1) provide direct grants to community- 
based organizations and community health 
centers determined eligible by the Secretary 
of Health and Human Services for the pur- 
pose of 

(A) retaining appropriate medical supervi- 
sion; 

(B) assisting with administration data col- 
lection, and record management; and 

(C) conducting training of community 
physicians, nurse practitioners, physicians’ 
assistants and other health professionals for 
the purpose of conducting clinical trials; 
and 

(2) provide direct grants to recipients de- 
termined eligible by the Secretary of Health 
and Human Services for demonstration 
projects designed to implement and conduct 
community-based clinical trials in order to 
provide access to the entire scope of commu- 
nities affected by the acquired immunodefi- 
ciency syndrome and related illnesses, in- 
cluding minorities, hemophiliacs and trans- 
fusion-exposed individuals, women, chil- 
dren, users of intravenous drugs and asymp- 
tomatic individuals who are infected with 
the etiologic agent for acquired immunode- 
ficiency syndrome. 

(c) Clinical trials funded by grants made 
under subsection (b)(2) shall be approved 
by— 

(1) the Food and Drug Administration; 

(2) a duly constituted Institutional Review 
Board that meets the requirements of part 
56 of title 21, Code of Federal Regulations; 
and 

(3) the National Institutes of Allergy and 
Infectious Diseases. 

(d) Grants made under this section shall 
be designed to encourage participation in, 
and support of, community-based clinical 
trials by private industry and university- 
based Schools of Medicine. 

(eX1) There is authorized to be appropri- 
ated to make grants under subsection (b)(1) 
$2,500,000 for fiscal year 1988. 
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(2) There is authorized to be appropriated 
to make grants under subsection (b)(2) 
$2,500,000 for fiscal year 1988. 


AIDS RESEARCH AND CLINICAL TRIAL DATA BANK 


Sec. 106. (a) The Secretary of Health and 
Human Services shall establish, maintain, 
and operate an AIDS Research and Clinical 
Trial Data Base and Information Service 
(hereafter in this section referred to as the 
“Data Bank!). 

(b) The Data Bank shall collect, catalog, 
store, and disseminate, through informa- 
tional systems accessible to the public, indi- 
viduals with acquired immunodeficiency 
syndrome or infected with the etiologic 
agent for acquired immunodeficiency syn- 
drome, general practitioners, and investiga- 
tors, the results of research relating to, and 
the results of treatment of, such syndrome. 

(c) The Data Bank shall include the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) A registry of clinical trials of experi- 
mental treatments for acquired immunode- 
ficiency syndrome and related illnesses con- 
ducted under regulations promulgated pur- 
suant to section 505 of the Federal Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act (21 U.S.C. 355) that 
provides a description of the purpose of 
each experimental drug protocol either with 
the consent of the protocol sponsor, or 
when a trial to test efficacy begins. Informa- 
tion provided shall include eligibility crite- 
ria and the location of trial sites, and must 
be forwarded to the Data Bank by the spon- 
sor of the trial not later than 21 days after 
the approval by the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration. 

(2) Information pertaining to experimen- 
tal treatments for acquired immunodefi- 
ciency syndrome that may be available 
under a treatment investigational new drug 
application that has been submitted to the 
Food and Drug Administration pursuant to 
part 312 of title 21, Code of Federal Regula- 
tions. The Data Bank shall also include in- 
formation pertaining to the results of clini- 
cal trials, with the consent of the sponsor, 
of such experimental treatments, including 
information concerning potential toxicities 
or adverse effects associated with the use of 
administration of such experimental treat- 
ment. 

(d) The Secretary shall— 

(1) establish a mechanism to coordinate 
the operation of the Data Bank with the 
international efforts described in title II of 
this Act, including coordination with infor- 
mation gathering and dissemination efforts 
of the World Health Organization Special 
Programme on AIDS; and 

(2) to the degree feasible insure that the 
Data Bank is accessible to individuals, inves- 
tigators, and physicians in other countries. 

(e) The Secretary shall develop and imple- 
ment a plan for the dissemination of infor- 
mation contained within the Data Bank 
through the information clearinghouse and 
telephone hotlines established under part A 
of title XXIV of the Public Health Service 
Act (as added by section 301 of this Act). 

(f) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated to carry out this section $5,000,000 for 
fiscal year 1988, and such sums as are neces- 
sary in subsequent fiscal years. 

EXPEDITIOUS REVIEW PLAN 

Sec. 107. (a) Not later than 90 days after 
the date of enactment of this Act, the Secre- 
tary of Health and Human Services shall de- 
velop and implement a plan to expedite the 
awarding of grants, contracts, or coopera- 
tive agreements by any agency of the De- 
partment of Health and Human Services for 
projects relating to AIDS (including 
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projects initiated by investigators not in re- 

sponse to any request for proposals). Except 

as provided in subsection (b), the plan shall 
provide that— 

(1) an application for a grant, contract, or 
cooperative agreement which is made in re- 
sponse to a solicitation for proposals shall 
be submitted not later than 3 months after 
the date on which such solicitation is issued; 
and 

(2) not later than 4 months after the date 
on which an application is submitted, such 
grant, contract, or cooperative agreement 
shall be awarded, or such application shall 
otherwise be acted upon. 

(b) The plan required under subsection (a) 
shall provide that, in any case in which the 
Secretary of Health and Human Services de- 
termines that applicants for a specific grant, 
contract, or cooperative agreement, or the 
action on such applications, cannot be com- 
pleted in the period required by such sub- 
section, the Secretary shall— 

(1) cause to be included in the solicitation 
for such grant, contract, or cooperative 
agreement a statement specifying the time 
period in which such applications must be 
submitted, or in which approval will be 
made or action will be taken; and 

(2) transmit a copy of such solicitation 
and statement to the Committee on Energy 
and Commerce of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources of the Senate. 

RESPONSES TO REQUESTS FOR ALLOCATIONS OF 
SPACE, SERVICES, OR PERSONNEL TO BE USED 
IN COMBATTING ACQUIRED IMMUNODEFI- 
CIENCY SYNDROME 


Sec. 108. (a) The Director of the Office of 
Personnel Management or the Administra- 
tor of General Services, as the case may be, 
shall respond to any priority request made 
by the Director of the National Institute of 
Allergy and Infectious Diseases or the Di- 
rector of the Centers for Disease Control 
within 21 calendar days after the date on 
which such request is made. If the Director 
of the Office of Personnel Management or 
such Administrator does not disapprove any 
such request within such 21-day period, 
such request shall be deemed to have been 
approved, 

(bX1) The Director of the National Insti- 
tute on Allergy and Infectious Diseases 
shall transmit a copy of each priority re- 
quest made by such Director under this sec- 
tion to the Secretary of Health and Human 
Services, the Assistant Secretary of Health 
and Human Services for Health, and the Di- 
rector of the National Institutes of Health 
on the day such priority request is made 
under subsection (a). 

(2) The Director of the Centers for Dis- 
ease Control shall transmit a copy of each 
priority request made by such Director 
under this section to the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services and the Assist- 
ant Secretary of Health and Human Serv- 
ices for Health on the day such priority re- 
quest is made under subsection (a). 

(3) Any official described in paragraph (1) 
or (2) may, after receiving a copy of a priori- 
ty request under such paragraph, may 
transmit the comments and recommenda- 
tions of such official with respect to such re- 
quest to the Director of the Office of Per- 
sonnel Management or the Administrator of 
General Services, as the case may be, within 
7 days after the date on which such request 
is made. 

(c) The Director of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget shall not take any action 
to prevent the Director of the National In- 
stitute of Allergy and Infectious Diseases or 
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the Director of the Center for Disease Con- 
trol from making any priority request under 
this section. 

(d) For purposes of this section, the term 
“priority request” means any request which 
is designated as a priority request by the Di- 
rector of the National Institute of Allergy 
and Infectious Diseases or the Director of 
the Centers for Disease Control in carrying 
out activities with respect to acquired im- 
munodeficiency syndrome and which— 

(1) in the case of a request made to the Di- 
rector of the Office of Personnel Manage- 
ment, is a request for the allocation of per- 
sonnel to carry out activities relating to 
such syndrome; and 

(2) in the case of a request made to the 
Administrator of General Services, is a re- 
quest for space or administrative or support 
services to be used in the carrying out of 
such activities. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 109. The Secretary of Health and 
Human Services, through the Public Health 
Service, shall provide technical assistance to 
State and local governments and public and 
nonprofit private entities carrying out pro- 
grams, projects, and activities relating to ac- 
quired immunodeficiency syndrome. To 
carry out this section, there are authorized 
to be appropriated such sums as may be nec- 
essary for each of the fiscal years 1988, 
1989, and 1990. 


USE OF CONSORTIA FOR RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


Sec. 110. The Secretary of Health and 
Human Services shall request the National 
Academy of Sciences and other similar ap- 
propriate nonprofit institutions to provide 
recommendations to the Secretary concern- 
ing— 

(1) whether the research and development 
of vaccines and drugs for the prevention 
and treatment of acquired immunodefi- 
ciency syndrome would be enhanced by the 
creation of consortia of— 

(A) businesses involved in such research 
and development; 

(B) nonprofit research institutions; or 

(C) combinations of such businesses and 
institutions, 


designed to combine and share resources 
needed for such research and development; 
and 

(2) the appropriate participation, if any, 
of the Federal Government in such consor- 
tia. 


INFORMATION FOR HEALTH AND PUBLIC SAFETY 
WORKERS 


Sec. 111. (a) Within 90 days after the date 
of enactment of this Act, the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services, shall develop 
and initiate an emergency program to dis- 
seminate information to all health workers, 
public safety workers, and emergency serv- 
ice workers in the United States concerning 
methods to reduce in the workplace the risk 
of becoming infected with the human im- 
munodeficiency virus. The information dis- 
seminated under this section shall be based 
on guidelines issued by the Directors of the 
Centers for Disease Control. 

(b) The Secretary shall transmit the 
guidelines issued under subsection (a) to the 
Secretary of Labor. The Secretary of Labor 
shall consider such guidelines as the basis 
for a standard which such Secretary shall 
issue under the Occupational Safety and 
Health Act of 1970. 
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NATIONAL BLOOD RESOURCE EDUCATION 
PROGRAM 


Sec. 112. The Director of the National 
Heart, Lung, and Blood Institute shall es- 
tablish a program of research and education 
regarding blood donations and transfusions 
to maintain, ensure and improve the safety 
of the blood supply. Education programs 
shall be directed at health professionals, pa- 
tients, and the community to— 

(1) in the case of the public and patients 
undergoing retirement— 

(A) increase awareness that the process of 
donating blood is safe; 

(B) promote the concept that blood 
donors are contributors to a national need 
to maintain an adequate and safe blood 
supply; 

(C) encourage blood donors to donate 
more than once a year; and 

(D) encourage repeat blood donors to re- 
cruit new donors; 

(2) in the case of health professionals— 

(A) improve knowledge, attitudes, and 
skills of health professionals in the appro- 
priate use of blood and blood components; 

(B) increase the awareness and under- 
standing of health professionals regarding 
the risks versus benefits of blood transfu- 
sion; and 

(C) encourage health professionals to con- 
sider alternatives to the administration of 
blood or blood components for their pa- 
tients; and 

(3) in the case of the community, increase 
coordination, communication, and collabora- 
tion among community, professional, indus- 
try, and government organizations regard- 
ing blood donation and transfusion issues. 


TITLE II -INTERNATIONAL EFFORTS 


SUPPORT OF INTERNATIONAL EFFORTS 


Sec. 201. (a) The Secretary of Health and 
Human Services, under section 307 of the 
Public Health Service Act and through the 
Director of the National Institutes of 
Health— 

(1) shall make grants to, enter into con- 
tracts and cooperative agreements with, and 
provide technical assistance to, internation- 
al organizations concerned with public 
health; and 

(2) may provide technical assistance to 
foreign governments, 


in order to promote and expedite interna- 
tional clinical research concerning the de- 
velopment of vaccines for, and treatment 
and testing with respect to, acquired im- 
munodeficiency syndrome and related ill- 
nesses. 

(b) The Secretary of Health and Human 
Services, under section 307 of the Public 
Health Service Act and through the Direc- 
tor of the Centers for Disease Control, and 
in cooperation with the Administrator of 
the Agency for International Development, 
shall make grants to, enter into contracts 
and cooperative agreements with, and pro- 
vide technical assistance to, international 
organizations concerned with public health, 
and may provide technical assistance to for- 
eign governments, in order to support— 

(1) programs of education, information, 
and risk reduction relating to acquired im- 
munodeficiency syndrome and related ill- 
nesses; 

(2) projects to train individuals to develop 
skills and technical expertise for use in com- 
batting acquired immunodeficiency syn- 
drome and related illnesses; and 

(3) epidemiological research relating to ac- 
quired immunodeficiency syndrome and re- 
lated illnesses. 
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(c) No grant may be made under this sec- 
tion unless an application therefor is sub- 
mitted to the Secretary in such form, at 
such time, and containing such information 
as the Secretary may by regulation pre- 
scribe. 

(d) Not less than 50 percent of the 
amounts available to carry out subsection 
(b) for any fiscal year shall be used for 
grants through the World Health Organiza- 
tion and, in the case of activities in the 
Western Hemisphere, grants through the 
Pan American Health Organization. Grants 
made under this subsection shall be in fur- 
therance of the global strategy of the World 
Health Organization Special Programme on 
Acquired Immunodeficiency Syndrome. 

(e) The authority of the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services to enter into 
contracts under this section shall be to such 
extent or in such amounts as are provided in 
appropriation Acts. 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 202. To carry out this title, there are 
authorized to be appropriated $45,000,000 
for fiscal year 1988 and such sums as may be 
necessary for each of the fiscal years 1989 
and 1990. 


TITLE III—PUBLIC INFORMATION 
EFFORTS 


NATIONAL INFORMATION DISSEMINATION 
EFFORTS 


Sec. 301. The Public Health Service Act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new title: 

“TITLE XXIV—ACQUIRED 
IMMUNODEFICIENCY SYNDROME 
PART A—NATIONAL INFORMATION PROGRAMS 


"NATIONAL ACQUIRED IMMUNODEFICIENCY 
SYNDROME INFORMATION PROGRAM 


“Sec, 2401. The Director of the Centers 
for Disease Control shall annually prepare a 
comprehensive plan, including a budget, for 
a National Acquired Immunodeficiency Syn- 
drome Information Program. The plan shall 
contain provisions to implement the provi- 
sions of this part and provisions for such 
other activities as the Director considers 
necessary and appropriate to disseminate in- 
formation concerning acquired immunodefi- 
ciency syndrome. The Director shall submit 
such plan to the Secretary. The authority 
of the Director to carry out such Program 
and plan is not the exclusive authority for 
the Director to carry out information activi- 
ties with respect to acquired immunodefi- 
ciency syndrome. 

“CLEARINGHOUSE 


“Sec. 2402. The Secretary, through the 
Director of the Centers for Disease Control, 
shall establish a clearinghouse to make in- 
formation concerning acquired immunodefi- 
ciency syndrome available to Federal agen- 
cies, States and political subdivisions of 
States, public agencies concerned with 
public health and education, public and pri- 
vate entities, organizations, and institutions, 
minority organizations, community-based 
organizations, and the general public. The 
clearinghouse shall— 

“(1) develop and obtain educational mate- 
rials, model curricula, and methods directed 
toward reducing the transmission of the ac- 
quired immunodeficiency syndrome virus; 

“(2) provide support for individuals who 
provide instruction in methods and tech- 
niques of education relating to the preven- 
tion of acquired immunodeficiency syn- 
drome and in the use of the materials and 
curricula described in paragraph (1); and 

“(3) conduct, or provide for the conduct 
of, evaluations of the materials, curricula, 
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and methods described in paragraph (1) and 
the efficacy of such materials, curricula, 
and methods in preventing infection with 
the acquired immunodeficiency syndrome 
virus. 
“GRANTS AND CONTRACTS FOR INFORMATION 
DISSEMINATION 


“Sec. 2403. (a) The Secretary, through the 
Director of the Centers for Disease Control, 
shall make grants to, and enter into con- 
tracts with, national organizations having 
the ability to rapidly disseminate informa- 
tion concerning acquired immunodeficiency 
syndrome to groups at high risk of becom- 
ing infected with the acquired immunodefi- 
ciency syndrome virus. Payments under 
such grants and contracts shall be used for 
the development and operation of programs 
directed toward such groups, and the devel- 
opment of educational materials directed 
toward such groups, relating to acquired im- 
munodeficiency syndrome and infection 
with the acquired immunodeficiency syn- 
drome virus. 

(b) No grant may be made and no con- 
tract may be entered into under this section 
unless an application therefor is submitted 
to the Secretary at such time, in such form, 
and containing such information as the Sec- 
retary may prescribe. 

“COMMUNITY EDUCATION, INFORMATION, AND 

RISK REDUCTION DEMONSTRATION PROGRAMS 


“Sec. 2404. (a) The Secretary, through the 
Director of the Centers for Disease Control, 
shall make grants to public and private non- 
profit entities (including community-based 
organizations) for the development, estab- 
lishment, or expansion of demonstration 
programs for the conduct of targeted educa- 
tion, information, and risk reduction activi- 
ties relating to acquired immunodeficiency 
syndrome. In making grants under this sec- 
tion, the Secretary shall give priority to pro- 
grams and activities directed toward popula- 
tions in which there is a significant number 
of cases of acquired immunodeficiency syn- 
drome or other significant evidence of infec- 
tion with the acquired immunodeficiency 
virus. 

„b) No grant may be made to support a 
demonstration program under this section 
unless an application therefor is submitted 
to the Secretary in such form and at such 
time as the Secretary may prescribe and 
publish in the Federal Register. Each such 
application shall contain— 

“(1) information demonstrating that the 
entity applying for the grant has identified 
needs for the conduct of education, informa- 
tion, and risk reduction activities relating to 
acquired immunodeficiency syndrome in the 
area in which the program will be devel- 
oped, established, or expanded; 

(2) assurances that such entity will pro- 
vide education and information concerning 
acquired immunodeficiency syndrome under 
the program in a manner which is medically 
accurate and factually correct; 

(3) assurances that any educational or in- 
formational materials developed with a 
grant under this section shall be of a con- 
tent, and shall be presented in such a 
manner, which is specifically directed to the 
group for which such materials are intend- 
ed; 

(4) a description of the manner in which 
such entity has planned the program in con- 
sultation with, and of the manner in which 
such entity will consult during the conduct 
of the program with— 

(A) appropriate local officials and com- 
munity groups for the area to be served by 
the program; 
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„(B) organizations representing the specif- 
ic population to be targeted for the educa- 
tion or prevention effort; and 

“(C) individuals having expertise in health 
education, 


in order to ensure that activities conducted 
under the program will be directed appro- 
priately at the individuals needing such edu- 
cation, information, and risk reduction; 

“(5) information demonstrating, in the 
case of an entity which is a community- 
based organization, that— 

“(A) the organization has continuing rela- 
tionships, or will establish continuing rela- 
tionships, with the portion of the popula- 
tion that is at risk of contracting acquired 
immunodeficiency syndrome in the area to 
be served by such organization; and 

“(B) the organization has established or 
will establish relationships with public and 
private entities in such area which provide 
services to individuals with acquired immun- 
odeficiency syndrome; 

“(6) a description of— 

(A) the objectives established by the 
entity for the conduct of the program; and 

(B) the methods the entity will use to 
evaluate the activities conducted under the 
program to determine if such objectives are 
met; and 

“(7) such other information as the Secre- 
tary may prescribe and publish in the Fed- 
eral Register. 

(e) In making grants under this section 
to support programs described in subsection 
(a), the Secretary shall give preference to 
community-based organizations which are 
located in, have a history of service in, and 
will serve under the program, areas— 

“(1) in which there is a significant inci- 
dence of acquired immunodeficiency syn- 
drome; 

2) in which there has been a significant 
increase in the incidence of acquired im- 
munodeficiency syndrome; or 

“(3) in which there is a significant risk of 
becoming infected with acquired immunode- 
ficiency syndrome virus, 
as determined by the Secretary by regula- 
tion. 


“PUBLIC INFORMATION CAMPAIGNS 


“Sec. 2405. (a) The Secretary, through the 
Director of the Centers for Disease Control, 
shall make grants to public and nonprofit 
private entities, and shall enter into con- 
tracts with public and private entities, for 
the development and dissemination of 
public service announcements and paid ad- 
vertising messages relating to acquired im- 
munodeficiency syndrome that warn indi- 
viduals about activities which place them at 
risk of becoming infected with the acquired 
immunodeficiency syndrome virus. The Di- 
rector shall make every effort to insure that 
not less than 90 percent of American house- 
holds receive such messages at a frequency 
of not less than 15 times during a six-month 
period. 

“(b) No grant may be made and no con- 
tract may be entered into under this section 
unless an application therefor is submitted 
to the Secretary at such time, in such form, 
and containing such information as the Sec- 
retary may prescribe. 


“TELEPHONE HOTLINES 


“Sec. 2406. (a) The Secretary, through the 
Public Health Service, shall maintain a toll 
free twenty-four hour telephone service to 
provide information to the public concern- 
ing acquired immunodeficiency syndrome. 

(b) The Secretary, through the Public 
Health Service, shall establish and maintain 
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a telephone service to provide medical and 
technical information to individuals and or- 
ganizations who provide care and treatment 
services for individuals with acquired im- 
munodeficiency syndrome. Such telephone 
service shall be available during the normal 
business hours of the Public Health Service. 
“AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


“Sec. 2407. To carry out this part, there 
are authorized to be appropriated 
$120,000,000 for fiscal year 1988 and such 
sums as may be necessary for each of the 
fiscal years 1989 and 1990, of which not less 
than $30,000,000 for fiscal year 1988 and 
such sums as may be necessary for each of 
the fiscal years 1989 and 1990, shall be set- 
aside for national and local information ef- 
forts which are to be carried out by national 
and community-based minority organiza- 
tions. The Secretary, acting through the 
Centers for Disease Control shall, after con- 
sultation with the Office of Minority Health 
and the Indian Health Service, publish 
guidelines for applications for funding 
under this section and for public comment 
within 90 days after the day of enactment 
of this section. 

STATE PREVENTION PROGRAMS 


Sec. 302. Title XXIV (as added by section 
301 of this Act) is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
part: 

PART B—STaTE PREVENTION PROGRAMS 
“AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


“Sec. 2411. For the purpose of allotments 
under section 2412, there are authorized to 
be appropriated $150,000,000 for fiscal year 
1988 and such sums as may be necessary for 
each of the fiscal years 1989 and 1990. 

“ALLOTMENTS 


“Sec. 2412. (a) The Secretary shall, for 
each of the fiscal years 1988, 1989, and 1990, 
allot to each State an amount determined in 
accordance with subsections (e) and (d). The 
Secretary shall, in accordance with section 
2413, make payments for each such fiscal 
year to each State from the allotment for 
the State if the Secretary approves for each 
such fiscal year an application submitted by 
the State pursuant to section 2415. 

„b) The Secretary may not make pay- 
ments under an allotment under subsection 
(a) to a State for a fiscal year unless the 
State agrees that amounts received by the 
State pursuant to such subsection will be 
expended only in accordance with section 
2414. 

(e) The allotment for a State under 
subsection (a) for a fiscal year shall be the 
greater of 

(A) the amount described in paragraph 
(2); or 

(B) the amount determined in accord- 
ance with subsection (d). 

“(2)(A) If the total amount appropriated 
under section 2411 for any fiscal year ex- 
ceeds $100,000,000, the amount referred to 
in paragraph (1)(A) is $300,000 for such 
fiscal year. 

“(B) If the total amount appropriated 
under section 2411 for any fiscal year equals 
or exceeds $50,000,000, but is less than 
$100,000,000, the amount referred to in 
paragraph (1)(A) is $200,000 for such fiscal 
year. 

“(C) If the total amount appropriated 
under section 2411 for any fiscal year is less 
than $50,000,000, the amount referred to in 
paragraph (1)(A) is $100,000 for such fiscal 
year. 

(dci) The amount referred to in subsec- 
tion (c)(1)(B) is the sum of the amounts de- 
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termined under subparagraphs (A) and (B) 
of paragraph (2). 

“(2XA) The Secretary shall allot 60 per- 
cent of the amounts appropriated under sec- 
tion 2411 for any fiscal year to States in ac- 
cordance with this subparagraph. Of the 
amount available for allotments under this 
subparagraph for a fiscal year, the Secre- 
tary shall allot to each State for such fiscal 
year an amount which bears the same ratio 
to such available amount as the population 
of the State bears to the population of all 
States. 

„(B) The Secretary shall allot 40 percent 
of the amounts appropriated under section 
2411 for any fiscal year to States in accord- 
ance with this subparagraph. Of the 
amount available for allotments under this 
subparagraph for a fiscal year, the Secre- 
tary shall allot to each State for such fiscal 
year an amount which bears the same ratio 
to such available amount as the number of 
reported cases of acquired immunodefi- 
ciency syndrome (including reported cases 
of pediatric acquired immunodeficiency syn- 
drome) in the State bears to the number of 
reported cases of acquired immunodefi- 
ciency syndrome (including reported cases 
of pediatric acquired immunodeficiency syn- 
drome) in all States. 

(3) To the extent that all of the amounts 
appropriated under section 2411 for a fiscal 
year and available for allotment in such 
fiscal year are not otherwise allotted to the 
States because— 

“(A) one or more States have not submit- 
ted an application or description of activi- 
ties in accordance with section 2415 for the 
fiscal year; 

(B) one or more States have notified the 
Secretary that they do not intend to use the 
full amount of their allotment; or 

“(C) some State allotments are offset or 
repaid under section 2418(a)(3); 


such excess shall be allotted among each of 
the remaining States in proportion to the 
amount otherwise allotted to such States 
for the fiscal year without regard to this 
paragraph. 


“PAYMENTS UNDER ALLOTMENTS TO STATES 


“Sec. 2413. (a)(1) For each fiscal year, the 
Secretary shall make payments, as provided 
by section 6503 of title 31, United States 
Code, to each State from its allotment 
under section 2412 from amounts appropri- 
ated for that fiscal year, 

(2) Any amount paid to a State for a 
fiscal year and remaining unobligated at the 
end of such year shall remain available to 
such State for the purposes for which it was 
made for the next fiscal year. 

“(b) The Secretary, at the request of a 
State, may reduce the amount of payments 
under subsection (a) by— 

“(1) the fair market value of any supplies 
or equipment furnished the State; and 

“(2) the amount of the pay, allowances, 
and travel expenses of any officer or em- 
ployee of the Government when detailed to 
the State and the amount of any other costs 
incurred in connection with the detail of 
such officer or employee, when the furnish- 
ing of supplies or equipment or the detail of 
an officer or employee is for the conven- 
ience of and at the request of the State and 
for the purpose of conducting activities de- 
scribed in section 2414. The amount by 
which any payment is so reduced shall be 
available for payment by the Secretary of 
the costs incurred in furnishing the supplies 
or equipment or in detailing the personnel, 
on which the reduction of the payment is 
based, and the amount shall be deemed to 
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be part of the payment and shall be deemed 
to have been paid to the State. 


“USE OF ALLOTMENTS 


“Sec. 2414. (a) Except as provided in sub- 
section (b), amounts paid to a State under 
this part may be used by the State for— 

(1) the development, establishment, or 
conduct of public information activities re- 
lating to the prevention and diagnosis of ac- 
quired immunodeficiency syndrome for each 
population or community in the State in 
which there is a significant number of indi- 
viduals at high risk of contracting such syn- 
drome; 

“(2) the development, establishment, or 
conduct of public information activities for 
the general public relating to the preven- 
tion and diagnosis of acquired immunodefi- 
ciency syndrome; 

(3) the development, establishment, or 
conduct of risk reduction activities relating 
to acquired immunodeficiency syndrome, in- 
cluding research into the prevention and 
control of such syndrome; 

(4) the conduct of demonstration 
projects for the prevention and control of 
acquired immunodeficiency syndrome; 

(5) the provision of technical assistance 
to community-based organizations, public 
and nonprofit private entities, schools, and 
employers in developing information pro- 
grams relating to acquired immunodefi- 
ciency syndrome; 

(6) the conduct of education, training, 
and skills improvement activities in the pre- 
vention and control of acquired immunode- 
ficiency syndrome for health professionals 
(including allied health professionals), 
public safety workers, teachers, school ad- 
ministrators, and other appropriate educa- 
tion personnel; and 

“(7) appropriate acquired immunodefi- 
ciency syndrome education programs for 
school-aged children. 

(b) A State may not use amounts paid to 
it under section 2413 to— 

(I) provide inpatient services; 

"(2) make cash payments to intended re- 
cipients of health services; 

“(3) purchase or improve land, purchase, 
construct, or permanently improve (other 
than minor remodeling) any building or 
other facility, or purchase major medical 
equipment; 

“(4) satisfy any requirement for the ex- 
penditure of non-Federal funds as a condi- 
tion for the receipt of Federal funds; 

(5) provide financial assistance to any 
entity other than a public or nonprofit pri- 
vate entity; or 

(6) conduct any testing for infection with 
the acquired immunodeficiency syndrome 
virus or conduct any counseling relating to 
any such testing. 


The Secretary may waive the limitation 
contained in paragraph (3) upon the request 
of a State if the Secretary finds that there 
are extraordinary circumstances to justify 
the waiver and that granting the waiver will 
assist in carrying out this part. 

(c Of the amount paid to any State 
under section 2413, not more than 5 percent 
may be used for administering the funds 
made available under such section. The 
State will pay from non-Federal sources the 
remaining costs of administering such 
funds. 


“APPLICATION AND DESCRIPTION OF ACTIVITIES 
“Sec. 2415. (a) In order to receive an allot- 
ment for a fiscal year under section 2412 


each State shall submit an application to 
the Secretary. Each such application shall 
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be in such form and submitted by such date 
as the Secretary shall require. 

„b) Each State shall certify that the 
State will make copies of each application 
required by this section available for public 
inspection and comment prior to the sub- 
mission of such application. 

“(c) As part of the annual application re- 
quired by subsection (a), the chief executive 
officer of a State shall certify as follows: 

“(1) The State agrees to use the funds al- 
lotted to it under section 2412 in accordance 
with the requirements of this part. 

(2) The State agrees, in carrying out this 
part, to place priority on activities directed 
towards individuals in populations and com- 
munities identified under section 2414(a)(1). 

(3) In the case of a State in which there 
is a large number of individuals who are in- 
travenous drug abusers, the State agrees to 
place priority on activities under this part 
directed at such drug abusers, 

“(4) The State agrees that information 
provided under this part will be scientifical- 
ly accurate and factually correct. 

“(5) In the case of a State in which there 
is a significant incidence of reported cases of 
acquired immunodeficiency syndrome, the 
State agrees— 

(A) to use at least 50 percent of the total 
amount paid to the State under section 2413 
for any fiscal year for grants to local gov- 
ernments and community-based organiza- 
tions with— 

(i) at least 15 percent of the total amount 
paid to the State under section 2413 for any 
fiscal year being used for grants to local 
governments; 

(ii) at least 15 percent of the total 
amount paid to the State under section 2413 
for any fiscal year being used for grants to 
community-based organizations, including 
minority community based organizations, lo- 
cated in and representative of communities 
and subpopulations which reflect the local 
demographics of AIDS; and 

“(B) to require such governments and or- 
ganizations to use such grants for the con- 
duct by such governments and organizations 
of activities described in section 2414. 

“(6) The State agrees that Federal funds 
made available under section 2413 for any 
period will be so used as to supplement and 
increase the level of State, local, and other 
non-Federal funds that would in the ab- 
sence of such Federal funds be made avail- 
able for the programs and activities for 
which funds are provided under that section 
and will in no event supplant such State, 
local, and other non-Federal funds. 


“TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


“Sec. 2416. The Secretary may provide 
training and technical assistance to States 
with respect to the planning, development, 
and operation of programs to carry out this 
part, The Secretary may provide such train- 
ing and technical assistance directly or 
through grants and contracts, 


“ANNUAL REPORT 
“Sec. 2417. Each State shall prepare and 
transmit to the Secretary an annual report 
on activities conducted with payments to 
the State under this part. 


“AUDITS 


“Sec. 2418. (a)(1) Each State shall estab- 
lish fiscal control and fund accounting pro- 
cedures as may be necessary to assure the 
proper disbursal of and accounting for Fed- 
eral funds paid to the State under section 
2413. 

“(2) Each State shall provide for one of 
the following: 
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“(A) A financial and compliance audit of 
the funds provided the State under section 
2413. Such audits shall be performed bienni- 
ally, shall cover expenditures in each fiscal 
year, and shall be conducted in accordance 
with standards established by the Comptrol- 
ler General for the audit of governmental 
organizations, programs, activities, and 
functions. 

„(B) A single financial and compliance 
audit of each entity administering funds 
provided under section 2413. An audit of 
such an entity shall be conducted biennial- 
ly, shall cover expenditures in each fiscal 
year, and shall be conducted in accordance 
with standards of the Comptroller General 
referred to in subparagraph (A). 


Within 30 days after completion of an audit 
under subparagraph (A) or (B), a copy of 
the audit report shall be transmitted to the 
State legislature and the Secretary. For pur- 
poses of subparagraphs (A) and (B), the 
term ‘financial and compliance audit’ means 
an audit to determine whether the financial 
statements of an audited entity present 
fairly the financial position and the results 
of financial operations in accordance with 
generally accepted accounting principles, 
and whether the entity has complied with 
laws and regulations that may have a mate- 
rial effect upon the financial statements. 

(3) Each State shall, after being provided 
by the Secretary with adequate notice and 
opportunity for a hearing within the affect- 
ed State, repay to the United States 
amounts found not to have been expended 
in accordance with the requirements of this 
part or the certification provided under sec- 
tion 2415(c), If such repayment is not made, 
the Secretary shall, after providing the 
State with adequate notice and opportunity 
for a hearing, offset such amounts against 
the amount of any allotment to which the 
State is or may become entitled under sec- 
tion 2412. 

(4) The State shall make copies of the re- 
ports and audits required by this section 
available for public inspection within the 
State. 

“(5) The Comptroller General of the 
United States shall, from time to time, 
evaluate the expenditures by States of allot- 
ments under this part in order to assure 
that expenditures are consistent with the 
provisions of this part. 

“(b) The Secretary, in consultation with 
appropriate national organizations, shall de- 
velop model criteria and forms for the col- 
lection of data and information with respect 
to services provided under this part in order 
to enable States to share uniform data and 
information with respect to the provision of 
such services. 

“WITHHOLDING 


“Sec. 2419. (aX1) The Secretary shall, 
after adequate notice and an opportunity 
for a hearing conducted within the affected 
State, withhold funds from any State which 
does not use its allotment in accordance 
with the requirements of this part or the 
certification provided under section 2415(c). 
The Secretary shall withhold such funds 
until the Secretary finds that the reason for 
the withholding has been removed and 
there is reasonable assurance that it will not 
recur. 

(2) The Secretary may not institute pro- 
ceedings to withhold funds under paragraph 
(1) unless the Secretary has conducted an 
investigation concerning whether the State 
has used its allotment in accordance with 
the requirements of this part or the certifi- 
cation provided under section 2415(c). Inves- 
tigations required by this paragraph shall 
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be conducted within the affected State by 
qualified investigators. 

(3) The Secretary shall respond in an ex- 
peditious manner to complaints of a sub- 
stantial or serious nature that a State has 
failed to use funds in accordance with the 
requirements of this part or the certifica- 
tion provided under section 2415(c). 

“(4) The Secretary may not withhold 
funds under paragraph (1) from a State for 
a minor failure to comply with the require- 
ments of this part or the certification pro- 
vided under section 2415(c). 

“(b)(1) The Secretary shall conduct in sev- 
eral States in each fiscal year investigations 
of the use of funds received by the States 
under this part in order to evaluate compli- . 
ance with the requirements of this part and 
the certification provided under section 
2415(c). 

“(2) The Comptroller General of the 
United States may conduct investigations of 
the use of funds received under this part by 
a State in order to insure compliance with 
the requirements of this part and the certi- 
fication provided under section 2415(c). 

„() Each State, and each entity which 
has received funds from an allotment made 
to a State under this part, shall make ap- 
propriate books, documents, papers, and 
records available to the Secretary or the 
Comptroller General of the United States, 
or any of their duly authorized representa- 
tives, for examination, copying, or mechani- 
cal reproduction on or off the premises of 
the appropriate entity upon a reasonable re- 
quest therefor. 

“(d)(1) In conducting any investigation in 
a State, the Secretary or the Comptroller 
General of the United States may not make 
a request for any information not readily 
available to such State or an entity which 
has received funds from an allotment made 
to the State under this part or make an un- 
reasonable request for information to be 
compiled, collected, or transmitted in any 
form not readily available. 

“(2) Paragraph (1) does not apply to the 
collection, compilation, or transmittal of 
data in the course of a judicial proceeding. 


“CRIMINAL PENALTY FOR FALSE STATEMENTS 


“Sec. 2420. Whoever— 

“(1) knowingly and willfully makes or 
causes to be made any false statement or 
representation of a material fact in connec- 
tion with the furnishing of items or services 
for which payment may be made by a State 
from funds allotted to the State under this 
part; or 

“(2) having knowledge of the occurrence 
of any event affecting his initial or contin- 
ued right to any such payment conceals or 
fails to disclose such event with an intent 
fraudulently to secure such payment either 
in a greater amount that is due or when no 
such payment is authorized, 
shall be fined not more than $25,000 or im- 


prisoned for not more than five years, or 
both. 


“EVALUATIONS 
“Sec. 2421. The Secretary shall conduct, 
or arrange for the conduct of, evaluations 
for services provided and activities carried 
out with payments to States under this 
part.“ 


TITLE IV- TRAINING 
ESTABLISHMENT OF PROGRAMS 


Sec. 401. Title XXIV (as added by section 
301 of this Act and amended by section 302 
of this Act) is further amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new part: 
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PART D—TRAINING 
“FELLOWSHIPS AND TRAINING 


“Sec. 2451. (a) The Secretary, through the 
Director of the Centers for Disease Control, 
shall establish fellowship and training pro- 
grams to be conducted by the Centers for 
Disease Control to train individuals to devel- 
op skills in epidemiology, surveillance, test- 
ing, counseling, education, information, lab- 
oratory analysis, and risk reduction relating 
to acquired immunodeficiency syndrome. 
Such programs shall be designed to enable 
health professionals and health personnel 
trained under such programs to work, after 
receiving such training, in national and 
international efforts to combat acquired im- 
munodeficiency syndrome. 

(b) Any individual receiving a fellowship 
or receiving training under subsection (a) 
shall not be counted in determining the 
number of full time equivalent employees of 
the Department of Health and Human Serv- 
ices for the purpose of any limitation on the 
number of such employees established by 
law prior to, on, or after the date of enact- 
ment of this title. 

(e) To carry out this section, there are 
authorized to be appropriated $20,000,000 
for fiscal year 1988 and such sums as may be 
necessary for each of the fiscal years 1989 
and 1990, 

“CONTINUING MEDICAL EDUCATION 


“Sec. 2452. (a) The Secretary shall make 
grants to nonprofit national organizations 
representing health care workers to assist in 
the payment of the costs of projects to train 
such workers concerning— 

“(1) appropriate infection control proce- 
dures to reduce the transmission of acquired 
immunodeficiency syndrome; and 

“(2) the provision of care and treatment to 
individuals with acquired immunodeficiency 
syndrome and related illnesses. 

“(b) No grant may be made under this sec- 
tion unless an application therefor is sub- 
mitted to the Secretary in such form, at 
such time, and containing such information, 
as the Secretary may prescribe. 

(e) The Federal share of the costs of a 
project supported with a grant under this 
section shall be 33 percent. 

„d) To carry out this section, there are 
authorized to be appropriated $4,000,000 for 
fiscal year 1988 and such sums as may be 
necessary for each of the fiscal years 1989 
and 1990.". 

TRAINING OF HEALTH PROFESSIONALS WITH RE- 

SPECT TO ACQUIRED IMMUNODEFICIENCY SYN- 

DROME 


Sec. 402. Part F of title VII is amended by 
inserting after section 788 the following new 
section: 

“TRAINING WITH RESPECT TO ACQUIRED 
IMMUNODEFICIENCY SYNDROME 


“Sec. 788A. (a)(1) The Secretary, through 
the Public Health Service, may make grants 
to and enter into contracts with schools of 
medicine, schools of osteopathy, and aca- 
demic health science centers to assist in 
meeting the costs of such schools in serving 
as education and training centers to— 

) train faculty of schools of medicine, 
psychology, nursing, osteopathy, podiatry, 
dentistry, public health, and allied health to 
teach students in such schools to provide 
care and treatment for individuals with ac- 
quired immunodeficiency syndrome; 

(B) develop and disseminate curricula re- 
lating to the care and treatment of individ- 
uals with acquired immunodeficiency syn- 
drome; and 

“(C) provide technical assistance to com- 
munities, regional organizations and health 
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care systems in the training of primary care 
workers. 

(2) In making grants under this section, 
the Secretary shall give preference to 
projects which will— 

(A) train, or result in the training of, 
health professionals, mental health profes- 
sionals, and allied health professionals who 
will provide treatment for minority individ- 
uals who are at risk of contracting acquired 
immunodeficiency syndrome and other indi- 
viduals who are at high risk of contracting 
such syndrome; and 

“(B) train, or result in the training of, mi- 
nority health professionals, minority mental 
health professionals, and minority allied 
health professionals to provide treatment 
for individuals with acquired immunodefi- 
ciency syndrome. 

“(b) No grant or contract may be made 
under this section unless an application 
therefor is submitted to the Secretary in 
such form, at such time, and containing 
such information, as the Secretary may pre- 
scribe. 

(ex) Any application for a grant or con- 
tract under this subsection shall be subject 
to appropriate peer review by peer review 
groups composed principally of non-Federal 
experts. 

(2) The Secretary may not approve or 
disapprove an application for a grant or con- 
tract under this subsection unless the Secre- 
tary has received recommendations with re- 
spect to such application from the appropri- 
ate peer review group required under para- 
graph (1) and, where appropriate, has con- 
sulted with the National Advisory Council 
on Health Professions Education with re- 
spect to such application. 

(d) For purposes of this section, the term 
‘school of nursing’ has the same meaning as 
in section 853(2). 

e) To carry out this section, there are 
authorized to be appropriated $11,000,000 
for fiscal year 1988 and such sums as may be 
necessary for each of the fiscal years 1989 
and 1990.“ 

TITLE V—SERVICE PROGRAMS 
STATE SERVICE PROGRAMS 


Sec. 501. Title XXIV (as added by section 
301 of this Act and as amended by sections 
302 and 401 of this Act) is further amended 
by inserting after part B the following new 
part: 

“PART C—HEALTH SERVICES 
“AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


“Sec. 2431. For the purpose of allotments 
under section 2432, there are authorized to 
be appropriated $100,000,000 for fiscal year 
1988 and such sums as may be necessary for 
each of the fiscal years 1989 and 1990. 

“ALLOTMENTS 


“Sec. 2432. (a) The Secretary shall, for 
each of the fiscal years 1988, 1989, and 1990, 
allot to each State an amount determined in 
accordance with subsections (c) and (d). The 
Secretary shall, in accordance with section 
2433, make payments for each such fiscal 
year to each State from the allotment for 
the State if the Secretary approves for each 
such fiscal year an application submitted by 
the State pursuant to section 2435. 

„b) The Secretary may not make pay- 
ments under an allotment under subsection 
(a) to a State for a fiscal year unless the 
State agrees that amounts received by the 
State pursuant to such subsection will be 
expended only in accordance with section 
2434. 

(e) The allotment for a State under 
subsection (a) for a fiscal year shall be the 
greater of 
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(A) the amount described in paragraph 
(2); or 

(B) the amount determined in accord- 
ance with subsection (d). 

“(2)(A) If the total amount appropriated 
under section 2431 for any fiscal year equals 
or exceeds $50,000,000, the amount referred 
to in paragraph (1)(A) is $175,000 for such 
fiscal year. 

„B) If the total amount appropriated 
under section 2411 for any fiscal year is less 
than $50,000,000, the amount referred to in 
paragraph (1)(A) is $100,000 for such fiscal 
year. 

(d) From the total amount appropri- 
ated under section 2431 for any fiscal year, 
the Secretary shall allot to each State for 
such fiscal year an amount which bears the 
same ratio to such total amount as the 
number of reported cases of living individ- 
uals with acquired immunodeficiency syn- 
drome (including reported cases of pediatric 
acquired immunodeficiency syndrome) in 
the State bears to the number of reported 
cases of living individuals with acquired im- 
munodeficiency syndrome (including report- 
ed cases of pediatric acquired immunodefi- 
ciency syndrome) in all States. 

(2) To the extent that all the funds ap- 
propriated under section 2431 for a fiscal 
year and available for allotment in such 
fiscal year are not otherwise allotted to the 
States because— 

A) one or more States have not submit- 
ted an application or description of activi- 
ties in accordance with section 2435 for the 
fiscal year; 

„(B) one or more States have notified the 
Secretary that they do not intend to use the 
full amount of their allotment; or 

“(C) some State allotments are offset or 
repaid under section 2437(a)(3); 
such excess shall be allotted among each of 
the remaining States in proportion to the 
amount otherwise allotted to such States 
for the fiscal year without regard to this 
paragraph. 

“PAYMENTS UNDER ALLOTMENTS TO STATES 


“Sec. 2433. (a)(1) For each fiscal year, the 
Secretary shall make payments, as provided 
by section 6503 of title 31, United States 
Code, to each State from its allotment 
under section 2432 from amounts appropri- 
ated for that fiscal year. 

“(2) Any amount paid to a State for a 
fiscal year and remaining unobligated at the 
end of such year shall remain available to 
such State for the purposes for which it was 
made for the next fiscal year. 

“(b) The Secretary, at the request of a 
State, may reduce the amount of payments 
under subsection (a) by— 

“(1) the fair market value of any supplies 
or equipment furnished the State; and 

“(2) the amount of the pay, allowances, 
and travel expenses of any officer or em- 
ployee of the Government when detailed to 
the State and the amount of any other costs 
incurred in connection with the detail of 
such officer or employee, when the furnish- 
ing of supplies or equipment or the detail of 
an officer or employee is for the conven- 
ience of and at the request of the State and 
for the purpose of conducting activities de- 
scribed in section 2434. The amount by 
which any payment is so reduced shall be 
available for payment by the Secretary of 
the costs incurred in furnishing the supplies 
or equipment or in detailing the personnel, 
on which the reduction of the payment is 
based, and the amount shall be deemed to 
be part of the payment and shall be deemed 
to have been paid to the State. 
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“USE OF ALLOTMENTS 


“Sec. 2434. (a)(1) Except as provided in 
subsection (b), amounts paid to a State 
under this part may be used by the State 
for— 

(A) the payment of compensation for the 
services of physicians, nurses, and social 
workers who plan, manage, provide, or ar- 
range for the provision of, health care serv- 
ices for eligible individuals in the home and 
in community-based settings, including com- 
munity-based respite and day care pro- 


grams, 

(B) the provision of referrals to other ap- 
propriate services; 

“(C) the identification, location, and pro- 
vision of outreach to eligible individuals, in- 
cluding infants and children, needing health 
care services in the home or in the commu- 
nity; 

D) the provision of appropriate training 
and recruitment of individuals who provide 
services to eligible individuals; 

„(E) the provision of outpatient mental 
health services; 

„(F) the provision of outpatient drug 
abuse treatment services; 

„) the coordination of the provision of 
health care services in the home for eligible 
individuals; and 

(H) the coordination of other health and 
social services provided for eligible individ- 
uals by public and private institutions and 
voluntary organizations in order to ensure 
the provision of such services and to maxi- 
mize the use of funds provided under this 
part and other Federal laws, 

(2) A State may use amounts paid to it 
under section 2433 to provide health care 
services in the home for eligible individuals 
through grants to health care organizations. 
In making such grants, a State shall give 
priority to certified home health care pro- 
grams, hospitals, or community-based pro- 
grams that have demonstrated an ability to 
deliver health care services. 

(3) A State may use amounts paid to it 
under section 2433 to recruit and train com- 
munity-based physicians and other individ- 
uals for the provision of services to eligible 
individuals. 

“(4) In carrying out the activities under 
this part, the State shall give priority to ac- 
tivities directed towards minorities and pop- 
ulations at high risk of contracting acquired 
immunodeficiency syndrome. A State may 
provide that amounts paid by the State to 
health care organizations shall not be used 
by such organizations to provide in home 
health services to an eligible individual in 
excess of an amount specified by the State. 

“(b) A State may not use amounts paid to 
it under section 2433 to— 

“(1) provide inpatient services; 

(2) make cash payments to intended re- 
cipients of health services; 

(3) purchase or improve land, purchase, 
construct, or permanently improve (other 
than minor remodeling) any building or 
other facility, or purchase major medical 
equipment; 

“(4) satisfy any requirement for the ex- 
penditure of non-Federal funds as a condi- 
tion for the receipt of Federal funds; or 

(5) provide financial assistance to any 

entity other than a public or nonprofit pri- 
vate entity. 
The Secretary may waive the limitation 
contained in paragraph (3) upon the request 
of a State if the Secretary finds that there 
are extraordinary circumstances to justify 
the waiver and that granting the waiver will 
assist in carrying out this part. 
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(e) Of the amount paid to any State 
under section 2433, not more than 5 percent 
may be used for administering the funds 
made available under such section. The 
State will pay from non-Federal sources the 
remaining costs of administering such 
funds. 

“APPLICATION AND DESCRIPTION OF ACTIVITIES 


“Sec. 2435. (a) In order to receive an allot- 
ment for a fiscal year under section 2432 
each State shall submit an application to 
the Secretary. Each such application shall 
be in such form and submitted by such date 
as the Secretary shall require. 

“(b) Each State shall certify that the 
State will make copies of the applications 
required by this section available for public 
inspection, 

(e) As part of the annual application re- 
quired by subsection (a), the chief executive 
officer of a State shall certify as follows: 

“(1) The State agrees to use the funds al- 
lotted to it under section 2432 in accordance 
with the requirements of this part. 

2) The State agrees to identify each 
population in the State at high risk of con- 
tracting acquired immunodeficiency syn- 
drome, including minority populations, and 
to provide services under this part to each 
such population. 

(3) The State agrees that it will, to the 
maximum extent feasible, provide services 
under this part to individuals who are low- 
income individuals and not receiving equiva- 
lent services under the State’s Medicaid 
plan approved under title XIX of the Social 
Security Act. 

(4) The State agrees to use funds avail- 
able to the State under section 2334(c) to es- 
tablish a State Acquired Immunodeficiency 
Syndrome Council which shall— 

(A) monitor, review, and evaluate, not 
less often than annually, the allocation and 
adequacy of services for eligible individuals 
within the State; and 

(B) be comprised of residents of the 
State, including representatives of the prin- 
cipal State agencies involved in providing 
services to eligible individuals and repre- 
sentatives of community-based organiza- 
tions providing services to eligible individ- 
uals. 

“TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


“Sec. 2436. The Secretary may provide 
training and technical assistance to States 
with respect to the planning, development, 
and operation of programs to carry out this 
part. The Secretary may provide such train- 
ing and technical assistance directly or 
through grants and contracts. 

“AUDITS 


“Sec. 2437. (a)(1) Each State shall estab- 
lish fiscal control and fund accounting pro- 
cedures as may be necessary to assure the 
proper disbursal of and accounting for Fed- 
eral funds paid to the State under section 
2433. 

(2) Each State shall provide for one of 
the following: 

“(A) A financial and compliance audit of 
the funds provided the State under section 
2433. Such audits shall be performed bienni- 
ally, shall cover expenditures in each fiscal 
year, and shall be conducted in accordance 
with standards established by the Comptrol- 
ler General for the audit of governmental 
organizations, programs, activities, and 
functions. 

“(B) A single financial and compliance 
audit of each entity administering funds 
provided under section 2433. An audit of 
such an entity shall be conducted biennial- 
ly, shall cover expenditures in each fiscal 
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year, and shall be conducted in accordance 
with standards of the Comptroller General 
referred to in subparagraph (A). 


Within 30 days after completion of an audit 
under subparagraph (A) or (B), a copy of 
the audit report shall be transmitted to the 
State legislature and the Secretary. For pur- 
poses of subparagraphs (A) and (B), the 
term ‘financial and compliance audit’ means 
an audit to determine whether the financial 
statements of an audited entity present 
fairly the financial position and the results 
of financial operations in accordance with 
generally accepted accounting principles, 
and whether the entity has complied with 
laws and regulations that may have a mate- 
rial effect upon the financial statements. 

“(3) Each State shall, after being provided 
by the Secretary with adequate notice and 
opportunity for a hearing within the affect- 
ed State, repay to the United States 
amounts found not to have been expended 
in accordance with the requirements of this 
part or the certification provided under sec- 
tion 2435(c). If such repayment is not made, 
the Secretary shall, after providing the 
State with adequate notice and opportunity 
for a hearing, offset such amounts against 
the amount of any allotment to which the 
State is or may become entitled under sec- 
tion 2432. 

(4) The State shall make copies of the re- 
ports and audits required by this section 
available for public inspection within the 
State. 

“(5) The Comptroller General of the 
United States shall, from time to time, 
evaluate the expenditures by States of allot- 
ments under this part in order to assure 
that expenditures are consistent with the 
provisions of this part. 

“(b) The Secretary, in consultation with 
appropriate national organizations, shall de- 
velop model criteria and forms for the col- 
lection of data and information with respect 
to services provided under this part in order 
to enable States to share uniform data and 
information with respect to the provision of 
such services, 


“WITHHOLDING 


“Sec. 2438. (a1) The Secretary shall, 
after adequate notice and an opportunity 
for a hearing conducted within the affected 
State, withhold funds from any State which 
does not use its allotment in accordance 
with the requirements of this part or the 
certification provided under section 2435(c). 
The Secretary shall withhold such funds 
until the Secretary finds that the reason for 
the withholding has been removed and 
there is reasonable assurance that it will not 
recur. 

“(2) The Secretary may not institute pro- 
ceedings to withhold funds under paragraph 
(1) unless the Secretary has conducted an 
investigation concerning whether the State 
has used its allotment in accordance with 
the requirements of this part or the certifi- 
cation provided under section 2435000. Inves- 
tigations required by this paragraph shall 
be conducted within the affected State by 
qualified investigators. 

(3) The Secretary shall respond in an ex- 
peditious manner to complaints of a sub- 
stantial or serious nature that a State has 
failed to use funds in accordance with the 
requirements of this part or the certifica- 
tion provided under section 2435(c). 

“(4) The Secretary may not withhold 
funds under paragraph (1) from a State for 
a minor failure to comply with the require- 
ments of this part or the certification pro- 
vided under section 2435(c). 
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“(b)(1) The Secretary shall conduct in sev- 
eral States in each fiscal year investigations 
of the use of funds received by the States 
under this part in order to evaluate compli- 
ance with the requirements of this part and 
the certification provided under section 
2435(c). 

62) The Comptroller General of the 
United States may conduct investigations of 
the use of funds received under this part by 
a State in order to insure compliance with 
the requirements of this part and the certi- 
fication provided under section 2435(c). 

e) Each State, and each entity which 
has received funds from an allotment made 
to a State under this part, shall make appro- 
priate books, documents, papers, and 
records available to the Secretary or the 
Comptroller General of the United States, 
or any of their duly authorized representa- 
tives, for examination, copying, or mechani- 
cal reproduction on or off the premises of 
the appropriate entity upon a reasonable re- 
quest therefor. 

(dei) In conducting any investigation in 
a State, the Secretary or the Comptroller 
General of the United States may not make 
a request for any information not readily 
available to such State or an entity which 
has received funds from an allotment made 
to the State under this part or make an un- 
reasonable request for information to be 
compiled, collected, or transmitted in any 
form not readily available. 

“(2) Paragraph (1) does not apply to the 
collection, compilation, or transmittal of 
data in the course of a judicial proceeding. 

“CRIMINAL PENALTY FOR FALSE STATEMENTS 


“Sec. 2439. Whoever— 

(1) knowingly and willfully makes or 
causes to be made any false statement or 
representation of a material fact in connec- 
tion with the furnishing of items or services 
for which payment may be made by a State 
from funds allotted to the State under this 
part; or 

“(2) having knowledge of the occurrence 
of any event affecting his initial or contin- 
ued right to any such payment conceals or 
fails to disclose such event with an intent 
fraudulently to secure such payment either 
in a greater amount than is due or when no 
such payment is authorized, 


shall be fined not more than $25,000 or im- 
prisoned for not more than five years, or 
both. 

“EVALUATIONS 


“Sec. 2440. The Secretary shall conduct, 
or arrange for the conduct of, evaluations 
for services provided and activities carried 
out with payments to States under this 
part. 

“DEFINITION 


“Sec. 2441, For purposes of this part, the 
term ‘eligible individual’ means an individ- 
ual who is infected with the acquired im- 
munodeficiency syndrome virus and who 
has clinical symptoms resulting from such 
infection. 

“SUBACUTE-CARE SERVICES DEMONSTRATION 

PROJECTS. 


“Sec. 2442. (a) As used in this section: 

“(1) The term ‘patients infected with the 
human immunodeficiency virus’ means per- 
sons who have a disease, or are recovering 
from a disease, attributable to the infection 
of such person with the human immunode- 
ficiency virus, and as a result of the effects 
of such disease, are in need of subacute-care 
services. 

(2) The term ‘subacute care’ means medi- 
cal and health care services that are re- 
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quired for persons recovering from acute 
care episodes that are less intensive than 
the level of care provided in acute-care hos- 
pitals, and includes skilled nursing care, hos- 
pice care, and other types of health services 
provided in other long-term-care facilities. 

(b) The Secretary shall conduct three 
demonstration projects to determine the ef- 
fectiveness and cost of providing the suba- 
cute-care services described in subsection (b) 
to patients infected with the human im- 
munodeficiency virus, and the impact of 
such services on the health status of such 
patients. 

(e) The services provided under each 
demonstration project shall be designed to 
meet the specific needs of patients infected 
with the human immunodeficiency virus, 
and shall include— 

(A) the care and treatment of such pa- 
tients by providing— 

“(i) subacute care; 

(ii) emergency medical care and special- 
ized diagnostic and therapeutic services as 
needed and where appropriate, either di- 
rectly or through affiliation with a hospital 
that has experience in treating AIDS pa- 
tients; and 

(iii) case management services to ensure, 
through existing services and programs 
whenever possible, appropriate discharge 
planning for patients; and 

“(B) technical assistance, to other facili- 
ties in the region served by such facility, 
that is directed towards education and train- 
ing of physicians, nurses, and other health- 
care professionals in the subacute care and 
treatment of patients infected with the 
human immunodeficiency virus. 

(2) Services provided under each demon- 
stration project may also include— 

(A) hospice services; 

“(B) outpatient care; and 

“(C) outreach activities in the surround- 
ing community to hospitals and other 
health-care facilities that serve patients in- 
fected with the human immunodeficiency 
virus. 

d) The demonstration projects shall be 
conducted— 

1) during a 4-year period beginning not 
later than 9 months after the date of enact- 
ment of this section; and 

2) at sites that 

(A) are geographically diverse and locat- 
ed in areas that are appropriate for the pro- 
vision of the required and authorized serv- 
ices; and 

“(B) have the highest incidence of AIDS 
cases and the greatest need for subacute- 
care services. 

(e) The Secretary shall evaluate the op- 
erations of the demonstration projects and 
shall submit to the Committee on Energy 
and Commerce of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources of the Senate— 

(I) not later than 18 months after the be- 
ginning of the first project, a preliminary 
report that contains— 

(A) a description of the sites at which the 
projects are being conducted and of the 
services being provided in each project; and 

(B) a preliminary evaluation of the expe- 
rience of the projects in the first 12 months 
of operation; and 

“(2) not later than 6 months after the 
completion of the last project, a final report 
that contains— 

“(A) an assessment of the costs of suba- 
cute-care for patients infected with the 
human immunodeficiency virus, including a 
breakdown of all other sources of funding 
for the care provided to cover subacute-care; 
and 
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(B) recommendations for appropriate 
legislative changes. 

() Each demonstration project shall pro- 
vide for other research to be carried out at 
the site of such demonstration project in- 
cluding— 

“(1) clinical research on the acquired im- 
munodeficiency syndrome, concentrating on 
research on the neurological manifestations 
resulting from infection with the human im- 
munodeficiency virus; and 

2) the study of the psychological and 
mental health issues related to the acquired 
immunodeficiency syndrome. 

“(g)(1) To carry out this section, there are 
authorized to be appropriated $10,000,000 
for fiscal year 1988 and such sums as are 
necessary for each of the fiscal years 1989 
through 1991. 

(2) Amounts appropriated pursuant to 
paragraph (1) shall remain available until 
September 10, 1992. 

“(h) The Secretary shall enter into an 
agreement with the Administrator of the 
Veterans’ Administration to ensure that ap- 
propriate provision will be made for the fur- 
nishing, through demonstration projects, of 
services to eligible veterans, under contract 
with the Veterans’ Administration pursuant 
to section 620 of title 38, United States 
Code.”. 


ACQUIRED IMMUNODEFICIENCY SYNDROME 
BLOCK GRANT PROGRAM 


Sec. 502. Title XXIV (as added by section 
301 of this Act and as amended by sections 
302, 401, and 501 of this Act) is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new part: 


“PART E—ACQUIRED IMMUNODEFICIENCY 
SYNDROME BLOCK GRANT PROGRAM 


“GRANTS 


“Sec. 2461. (a) To carry out this section, 
there are authorized to be appropriated 
$75,000,000 for fiscal year 1988, and such 
sums as are appropriate for each of the 
fiscal years 1989 through 1991, to make 
grants to public and nonprofit private enti- 
ties for projects and programs that seek to 
reduce the transmission of the acquired im- 
munodeficiency virus in and by users of ille- 
gal intravenous drugs. 

“(b) An allotment to a State shall not be 
made by the Secretary under subsection (a) 
unless the State has submitted an informa- 
tion and assurances section as designated in 
section 2463(a), and such information and 
assurance section has been approved by the 
Secretary, acting through the Director of 
the National Institute on Drug Abuse in 
consultation with the Director of the Cen- 
ters for Disease Control, in accordance with 
section 2463. 


“ALLOTMENTS 


“Sec. 2462. (a) The Secretary shall reserve 
$100,000 of the amount appropriated under 
section 2461 in each fiscal year for pay- 
ments to Guam, American Samoa, the 
Virgin Islands, the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands, and the Northern Mariana 
Islands, to be allotted in accordance with 
their respective needs. 

(b) The allotment of a State under this 
section shall be based on the State’s propor- 
tionate share of the number of intravenous 
drug use related cases of AIDS as reported 
by the Centers for Disease Control, but in 
no case shall a State receive less than 
$150,000. 

„% Puerto Rico shall be treated as a 
State in the determination of allotments 
under subsection (b). 
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“(d) The Secretary shall obtain from each 
appropriate Federal agency, the most recent 
data and information, for the 12-month 
period immediately preceding the determi- 
nation of the allotment, necessary to deter- 
mine the allotments for fiscal year 1988, and 
for subsequent fiscal years, the Secretary 
shall obtain the most recent data and infor- 
mation, for the 2-year period immediately 
preceding the determination of the allot- 
ment. 

“REQUIRED INFORMATION AND ASSURANCES 


“Sec. 2463. In order to receive an allot- 
ment for a fiscal year under section 2462, 
each State shall submit to the Secretary, as 
part of the alcohol, drug abuse, and mental 
health block grant application required 
under section 1916 of the Public Health 
Service Act, an information and assurances 
section that shall contain— 

“(1) such information as the Directors of 
the National Institute on Drug Abuse and 
the Centers for Disease Control shall re- 
quire; 

“(2) a description of the programs that 
will be implemented or improved with the 
assistance given under this part and the 
manner in which such programs will be co- 
ordinated with other public and private pro- 
grams and activities; 

“(3) assurances that, in the preparation of 
any statement under this section, the State 
will consult with local governments and the 
public and private entities (including com- 
munity-based organizations) involved in the 
provision of services under this part; 

“(4) a description of the manner in which 
the State will evaluate the programs and ac- 
tivities conducted with assistance provided 
under this part; 

“(5) assurances that the State will prepare 
and submit a report, as required by the Sec- 
retary, on the results of the evaluations re- 
ferred to in paragraph (3); 

“(6) assurances that the State will prepare 
and submit reports, as required by the Sec- 
retary, containing data necessary to monitor 
relevant epidemiological changes; and 

(J) assurances that assistance provided to 
the State under this part will supplement 
and not supplant any State or local expendi- 
tures for treatment, outreach, prevention, 
and educational efforts targeted for users of 
illegal intravenous drugs at risk of contract- 
ing acquired immunodeficiency syndrome. 

“USE OF ALLOTMENTS 


“Sec. 2464. Amounts paid to a State under 
this part may be used by the State accord- 
ing to such requirements as the Secretary, 
acting through the Director of the National 
Institute on Drug Abuse, and in consulta- 
tion with the Directors of the Centers for 
Disease Control, to establish programs that 
provide— 

“(1) treatment for users of illegal intrave- 
nous drugs that have contracted, or are at 
risk of contracting the acquired immunode- 
ficiency syndrome virus; 

(2) outreach services to users of illegal in- 
travenous drugs; 

“(3) aggressive efforts to prevent the 
transmission of the acquired immunodefi- 
ciency syndrome virus among users of illegal 
intravenous drugs; and 

“(4) the training and organizational ef- 
forts necessary to accomplish all of the 
above. 

“PAYMENTS 


“Sec. 2465. (a) For each fiscal year, the 
Secretary shall make payments, as provided 
by section 203 of the Intergovernmental Co- 
operation Act of 1968 (42 U.S.C. 4213), to 
each State that has complied with section 
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2463 from the allotment under section 2462 
(other than any amount reserved under sec- 
tion 2462) from amounts appropriated for 
that fiscal year. 

„(be) Any amount paid to a State for a 
fiscal year and remaining unobligated at the 
end of such year shall remain available to 
such State for the next fiscal year for the 
purposes for which the payment was made. 

“(2) If in the judgment of the Secretary, a 
State is unlikely to use funds that are avail- 
able to that State during a fiscal year for 
the purposes prescribed by the Secretary 
under section 2464, the Secretary may with- 
hold the amount otherwise available to that 
State in subsequent fiscal year. 

(ee) The Secretary, at the request of a 
State, may reduce the amount of payments 
under subsection (a) by— 

“(A) the fair market value of any supplies 
or equipment furnished the State by the 
Federal government for the convenience of 
and at the request of the State; and 

“(B) the amount of the pay, allowances, 
and travel expenses of any officer or em- 
ployee of the Federal government when de- 
tailed to the State, and the amount of any 
other costs incurred in connection with the 
detail of such officer or employee, if such 
amount is expended for the convenience of 
and at the request of the State. 

(2) The amount by which any payment is 
reduced under paragraph (1) shall be avail- 
able for payment by the Secretary of the 
costs incurred in furnishing the supplies or 
equipment or in detailing the personnel, on 
which the reduction of the payment is 
based. The amount shall be considered to be 
part of the payment and to have been paid 
to the State. 

“(d) To the extent that all the funds ap- 
propriated under section 2462 for a fiscal 
year and available for allotment in such 
fiscal year are not otherwise allotted to 
States because— 

“(1) one or more States have not submit- 
ted a satisfactory application with an infor- 
mation and assurances section in accordance 
with section 2463 for the fiscal year; 

(2) one or more States have notified the 
Secretary that they do not intend to use the 
full amount of their allotment; or 

“(3) some States allotments are offset or 
repaid under subsection (c); 


such excess shall be allotted among each of 
the remaining States in proportion to the 
amount otherwise allotted to such States 
for the fiscal year without regard to this 
subsection. 
“DEFINITION 

“Sec. 2466. As used in this part, the term 
‘illegal intravenous drug’ includes any con- 
trolled substance as defined in section 
102(6) of the Controlled Substance Act (21 
U.S.C. 802(6)).". 

TITLE VI—RESEARCH 
ACQUIRED IMMUNODEFICIENCY SYNDROME 
ADVISORY BOARD 

Sec. 601. Part B of title IV is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
section: 

“ACQUIRED IMMUNODEFICIENCY SYNDROME 

ADVISORY BOARD 

“Sec. 409. (a) The Director of NIH shall 
establish in the National Institutes of 
Health an Acquired Immunodeficiency Syn- 
drome Advisory Board (hereafter in this sec- 
tion referred to as the ‘Advisory Board’), 

(b) The Advisory Board shall be com- 
posed of seven appointed members and non- 
voting ex officio members as follows: 

“(1) The Director of NIH shall appoint— 
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(A) four members from individuals who 
are scientists, physicians, and other health 
professionals, who are not officers or em- 
ployees of the United States, and who repre- 
sent the specialties and disciplines relevant 
to acquired immunodeficiency syndrome; 
and 

“(B) three members from the general 
public who are knowledgeable with respect 
to acquired immunodeficiency syndrome, in- 
cluding at least one member who is an indi- 
vidual who is infected with the human im- 
munodeficiency virus. 


Of the members appointed under this para- 
graph, at least three shall by virtue of train- 
ing or experience be knowledgeable in re- 
search in the fields of health education, 
nursing, data systems, public information, 
and community program development, and 
of the members appointed under subpara- 
graph (A), at least one shall be an expert in 
public health. In making appointments 
under this paragraph, the Director of NIH 
shall request recommendations from the In- 
stitute of Medicine of the National Academy 
of Sciences. 

“(2) The following shall be ex officio 
members of the Advisory Board: 

(A) The Director of NIH, the Director of 
the National Cancer Institute, the Director 
of the National Institute on Allergy and In- 
fectious Diseases, the Director of the Na- 
tional Heart, Lung, and Blood Institute, and 
the Surgeon General of the United States 
(or the designees of such officers). 

(B) Such other officers and employees of 
the United States as the Advisory Board de- 
termines necessary for the Advisory Board 
to carry out its functions. 

(e) Members of the Advisory Board shall 
serve without compensation in addition to 
that received in their regular public employ- 
ment. While away from their homes or reg- 
ular places of business in the performance 
of duties for the Advisory Board, all mem- 
bers of the Advisory Board shall be allowed 
travel expenses, including per diem in lieu 
of subsistence, at rates authorized for em- 
ployees of agencies under sections 5702 and 
5703 of title 5, United States Code. 

„d) The term of office of an appointed 
member of the Advisory Board is four years, 
except that no term of office may extend 
beyond the expiration of the Advisory 
Board. Any member appointed to fill a va- 
cancy for an unexpired term shall be ap- 
pointed for the remainder of such term. A 
member may serve after the expiration of 
the member's term until a successor has 
taken office. If a vacancy occurs in the Advi- 
sory Board, the Director of NIH shall make 
an appointment to fill the vacancy not later 
than 90 days from the date the vacancy oc- 
curred. 

“(e) The Director of NIH shall select the 
chairman of the Advisory Board from the 
members of the Advisory Board. 

“(f) The Director of NIH shall, after con- 
sultation with and consideration of the rec- 
ommendations of the Advisory Board, pro- 
vide the Advisory Board with an executive 
director and one other professional staff 
member. In addition, the Director of NIH 
shall, after consultation with and consider- 
ation of the recommendations of the Advi- 
sory Board, provide the Advisory Board 
with such additional professional staff 
members, such clerical staff members, such 
services of consultants, such information, 
and (through contracts or other arrange- 
ments) such administrative support services 
and facilities, as the Director of NIH deter- 
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mines are necessary for the Advisory Board 
to carry out its functions. 

“(g) The Advisory Board shall meet at the 
call of the chairman, but not less often than 
four times a year. 

ch) The Advisory Board shall 

(1) review and evaluate the implementa- 
tion of the Core National Research Program 
on Acquired Immunodeficiency Syndrome 
established under section 447; 

“(2) for the purpose of assuring the most 
effective use and organization of resources 
respecting research concerning acquired im- 
munodeficiency syndrome, advise and make 
recommendations to the Congress, the Sec- 
retary, the Director of NIH, the Director of 
the National Institute on Allergy and Infec- 
tious Diseases, and the heads of other ap- 
propriate Federal agencies for the imple- 
mentation and revision of such Program; 
and 

“(3) maintain liaison with other advisory 
bodies related to Federal agencies involved 
in activities related to acquired immunodefi- 
ciency syndrome. 

“(i) In carrying out its functions, the Advi- 
sory Board may establish subcommittees, 
convene workshops and conferences, and 
collect data. Such subcommittees may be 
composed of Advisory Board members and 
nonmember consultants with expertise in 
the particular area addressed by such sub- 
committees. The subcommittees may hold 
such meetings as are necessary to enable 
them to carry out their activities. 

J The Advisory Board shall prepare and 
transmit to the Director of NIH an annual 
report which— 

(J) describes the Advisory Board's activi- 
ties in the fiscal year for which the report is 
made; and 

“(2) contains the Advisory Board's recom- 
mendations with respect to the Program. 

K) The Advisory Board shall terminate 
on September 30, 1992. 

“() The Director of NIH shall make ap- 
pointments to the Advisory Board within 90 
days after the date of enactment of this sec- 
tion.“. 

IMPROVING THE CAPABILITY OF THE NATIONAL 

INSTITUTES OF HEALTH TO COMBAT ACQUIRED 

IMMUNODEFICIENCY SYNDROME 


Sec. 602. (a) Section 402 is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“(g) The Director of the National Insti- 
tutes of Health shall— 

“(1) coordinate activities relating to ac- 
quired immunodeficiency syndrome con- 
ducted by the national research institutes 
and the agencies of the National Institutes 
of Health; and 

(2) give special emphasis to the contin- 
ued development of activities relating to the 
cause of acquired immunodeficiency syn- 
drome and to the coordination of such ac- 
tivities in and among the national research 
institutes and agencies.“ 

(b) section 403 is amended— 

(1) by inserting “(a)” after the section des- 
ignation; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

“(b) The Director of the National Insti- 
tutes of Health shall prepare and transmit 
to the Secretary, for inclusion in the Secre- 
tary’s annual report under section 102 of 
the Acquired Immunodeficiency Syndrome 
Information and Research Act of 1987, a 
report— 

“(1) describing and evaluating the 
progress made in research, treatment, edu- 
cation, and training with respect to acquired 
immunodeficiency syndrome conducted or 
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supported by the National Institutes of 
Health; 

(2) summarizing and analyzing expendi- 
tures made in such fiscal year for activities 
respecting acquired immunodeficiency syn- 
drome conducted or supported by the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health; and 

“(3) containing such recommendations as 
the Director considers appropriate.“ 


CORE NATIONAL RESEARCH PROGRAM ON 
ACQUIRED IMMUNODEFICIENCY SYNDROME 


Sec. 603. (a) Subpart 6 of part C of title IV 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sections; 


“CORE NATIONAL RESEARCH PROGRAM ON 
ACQUIRED IMMUNODEFICIENCY SYNDROME 


“Sec. 447. (a) There shall be a Core Na- 
tional Research Program on Acquired Im- 
munodeficiency Syndrome (hereafter in this 
subpart referred to as the Program). which 
shall consist of 

“(1) an expanded, intensified, and coordi- 
nated research program on acquired immun- 
odeficiency syndrome conducted and sup- 
ported by the Institute, including an ex- 
panded and intensified basic and clinical re- 
search program relating to the prevention 
and treatment of acquired immunodefi- 
ciency syndrome; and 

“(2) demonstration, education, and other 
programs for health professionals for the 
detection, diagnosis, prevention, and treat- 
ment of acquired immunodeficiency syn- 
drome and related illnesses. 

„b) The Director of the Institute shall be 
responsible for the administration of the 
Program. 

“(c) To carry out the Program, the Direc- 
tor of the Institute shall establish projects 
to promote cooperation between Federal 
agencies, State, local, and regional public 
health agencies, and private entities, in re- 
search concerning the diagnosis, prevention, 
and treatment of acquired immunodefi- 
ciency syndrome. 

“(d) In carrying out the Program, the Di- 
rector of the Institute shall— 

“(1) coordinate activities under the Pro- 
gram with other activities relating to ac- 
quired immunodeficiency syndrome con- 
ducted by the other national research insti- 
tutes and the agencies of the National Insti- 
tutes of Health; and 

“(2) give special emphasis to the contin- 
ued development of activities relating to the 
cause of acquired immunodeficiency syn- 
drome and to the coordination of such ac- 
tivities with related activities conducted by 
the other national research institutes. 

“(e) The Director of the Institute shall 
prepare and transmit to the Secretary, for 
inclusion in the Secretary’s annual report 
under section 102 of the Acquired Immuno- 
deficiency Syndrome Information and Re- 
search Act of 1987, a report— 

“(1) describing and evaluating the 
progress made in such fiscal year in re- 
search, treatment, education, and training 
with respect to acquired immunodeficiency 
syndrome conducted or supported by the In- 
stitute; 

“(2) summarizing and analyzing expendi- 
tures made in such fiscal year for activities 
respecting acquired immunodeficiency syn- 
drome conducted or supported by the Insti- 
tute; and 

“(3) containing such recommendations as 
the Director of the Institute considers ap- 
propriate. 


“SPECIAL AUTHORITIES OF THE DIRECTOR 


“Sec. 447A. In carrying out the Program, 
the Director of the Institute— 
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(1) shall develop and expand clinical 
trials of treatments and therapies for ac- 
quired immunodeficiency syndrome and in- 
fection with the acquired immunodeficiency 
syndrome virus; 

“(2) may establish or support the large- 
scale development and preclinical screening, 
production, or distribution of specialized bi- 
ological materials and other therapeutic 
substances for research relating to acquired 
immunodeficiency syndrome and set stand- 
ards of safety and care for persons using 
such materials; 

(3) may, in consultation with the adviso- 
ry council for the Institute, support (A) re- 
search relating to acquired immunodefi- 
ciency syndrome outside the United States 
by highly qualified foreign nationals which 
can be expected to benefit the American 
people, (B) collaborative research involving 
American and foreign participants, and (C) 
the training of American scientists abroad 
and foreign scientists in the United States; 

“(4) may, in consultation with the adviso- 
ry council for the Institute, support appro- 
priate programs of education and training 
(including continuing education and labora- 
tory and clinical research training); 

(5) may encourage and coordinate re- 
search relating to acquired immunodefi- 
ciency syndrome by industrial concerns 
where such concerns evidence a particular 
capability for such research; 

“(6)(A) may, in consultation with the advi- 
sory council for the Institute, acquire, im- 
prove, repair, operate, and maintain labora- 
tories, other research facilities, equipment, 
and such other real or personal property as 
the Director of the Institute determines 
necessary; 

“(B) may, in consultation with the adviso- 
ry council for the Institute, make grants for 
the renovation or construction of facilities; 
and 

“(C) may, in consultation with the adviso- 
ry council for the Institute, acquire, without 
regard to the Act of March 3, 1877 (40 
U.S.C. 34) by lease or otherwise through the 
Administrator of General Services, buildings 
or parts of buildings in the District of Co- 
lumbia or communities located adjacent to 
the District of Columbia for the use of the 
Program for a period not to exceed ten 
years; and 

“(7) subject to section 405(b)(2) and with- 
out regard to section 3324 of title 31, United 
States Code, and section 3709 of the Revised 
Statutes (41 U.S.C. 5), may enter into such 
contracts and cooperative agreements with 
any public agency, or with any person, firm, 
association, corporation, or educational in- 
stitution, as may be necessary to expedite 
and coordinate research relating to acquired 
immunodeficiency syndrome. 


“NATIONAL ACQUIRED IMMUNODEFICIENCY 
SYNDROME RESEARCH CENTERS 


“Sec. 447B. (a)(1) The Director of the In- 
stitute may enter into cooperative agree- 
ments with and make grants to public or 
private nonprofit entities to pay all or part 
of the cost of planning, establishing, or 
strengthening, and providing basic operat- 
ing support for, centers for basic and clini- 
cal research into, and training in, advanced 
diagnostic, prevention, and treatment meth- 
ods for acquired immunodeficiency syn- 
drome. 

“(2) A cooperative agreement or grant 
under paragraph (1) shall be entered into in 
accordance with policies established by the 
Director of NIH and after consultation with 
the Institute's advisory council. 
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„) Federal payments made under a coop- 
erative agreement or grant under subsection 
(a) may be used for— 

“(1) the renovation or leasing of space; 

(2) staffing and other basic operating 
costs, including such patient care costs as 
are required for research; 

“(3) clinical training, including training 
for allied health professionals, continuing 
education for health professionals and 
allied health professions personnel, and in- 
formation programs for the public respect- 
ing acquired immunodeficiency syndrome; 
and 

(4) demonstration purposes. 


As used in this subsection, the term ‘train- 
ing’ does not include research training for 
which National Research Service Awards 
may be provided under section 487. 

(e) Support of a center under subsection 
(a) may be for a period of not to exceed five 
years. Such period may be extended by the 
Director for additional periods of not more 
than five years each if the operations of 
such center have been reviewed by an ap- 
propriate technical and scientific peer 
review group established by the Director 
and if such group has recommended to the 
Director that such period should be ex- 
tended. 

“ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR FOR PREVENTION 


“Sec. 447C. (a) There shall be in the Insti- 
tute an Associate Director for Prevention to 
coordinate and promote the programs in the 
Institute concerning the prevention of in- 
fectious diseases, including acquired immun- 
odeficiency syndrome. The Associate Direc- 
tor shall be appointed by the Director of 
the Institute from individuals who because 
of their professional training or experience 
are experts in public health or preventive 
medicine. 

„b) The Associate Director for Preven- 
tion shall prepare for inclusion in the bien- 
nial report made under section 407 a de- 
scription of the prevention activities of the 
Institute, including a description of the 
staff and resources allocated to those activi- 
ties. 

“VIRUS AND SERUM BANK 


“Sec. 447D. The Director of the Institute 
shall establish, or provide for the establish- 
ment of, a virus and serum bank in which 
all human immunodeficiency virus sero- 
types and serum are available to qualified 
investigators and organizations.“ 

(b) Section 446 is amended— 

(1) by inserting “the cause, prevention, 
treatment, and care of individuals with” 
after “with respect to”; and 

(2) by inserting before the period a comma 
and “including acquired immunodeficiency 
syndrome”. 

NATIONAL RESEARCH SERVICE AWARDS 


Sec. 603. Section 487(a) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
paragraph: 

“(4) The Secretary, through the Directors 
of the national research institutes, shall 
make National Research Service Awards 
under subparagraphs (A)(ii), (A)(iv), and (B) 
of paragraph (1) for the training of individ- 
uals to participate in national research ef- 
forts relating to acquired immunodeficiency 
syndrome.“ 

DRUG ABUSE RESEARCH 


Sec. 604. (a) Section 516(a) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “and” at the end of 
paragraph (1)(B); 

(2) by striking out the period at the end of 
paragraph (200) and inserting in lieu there- 
of a semicolon and and“; and 
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(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

(3) for the study and demonstration of 
effective methods to reduce the transmis- 
sion of the acquired immunodeficiency syn- 
drome virus among intravenous drug abus- 
ers. 

(b) Section 517 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new sentence: 
“Of the amounts appropriated under this 
section for any fiscal year (beginning with 
fiscal year 1988) $25,000,000 shall be avail- 
able for projects under section 516(a)(3).”. 
TITLE VII -MANDATORY TESTING OF 

CONVICTED FELONS 
SHORT TITLE 


Sec. 701. This title may be cited as the 
“AIDS Awareness Act of 1987". 


TESTING OF FEDERAL PRISONERS 


Sec, 702. (a) ATTORNEY GENERAL,— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Attorney General 
shall provide for the confidential testing 
of— 

(A) any individual convicted of an intrave- 
nous drug or sex offense on or after the ef- 
fective date of this Act; and 

(B) each individual incarcerated in a Fed- 
eral prison for an intravenous drug or sex 
offense; 


for exposure of such individuals to the 
human immunodeficiency virus. 

(2) Costs.—The costs of testing an individ- 
ual described in paragraph (1)(A) shall be 
paid for by such individual, provided such 
individual is able to pay, and such costs 
shall be included in any court costs or fines 
ordered to be paid by the individual upon 
sentencing. 

(3) DATE OF COMMISSION.—The testing re- 
quirements for individuals described in 
paragraph (1)(B) shall apply to any individ- 
ual currently incarcerated in a Federal 
prison for an intravenous drug or sex of- 
fense if such intravenous drug or sex of- 
fense was committed on or after January 1, 
1978. 

(b) CONFIDENTIALITY.—Except as provided 
herein, no person receiving identifying in- 
formation regarding an individual tested 
pursuant to this section shall disclose or re- 
disclose such information to any person the 
confidentiality of the testing required under 
subsection (a) shall be waived only so that— 

(1) correctional personnel deemed appro- 
priate by the Attorney General in accor- 
dance with guidelines pertaining to occupa- 
tional risks or exposure to the human im- 
munodeficiency virus issued by the Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services may 
have access to the information, and 

(2) victims of rape may be informed of the 
results of the test, if the person convicted of 
the rape tests positive for exposure to the 
human immunodeficiency virus. 

(c) MEDICAL TREATMENT OF DRUG AND SEX 
OFFENDERS.—The Attorney General shall 
provide education and counseling through 
existing prison medical facilities to any indi- 
vidual testing positive for exposure to the 
human immunodeficiency virus under sub- 
section (a). 

(d) DRUG OR Sex OFFENSE.—For purposes 
of this section, the term “intravenous drug 
or sex offense” means— 

(1) an offense that is punishable, under a 
Federal law relating to intravenous use of a 
controlled substance (other than a law re- 
lating to simple possession of a controlled 
substance), by death or imprisonment for a 
term exceeding one year; or 

(2) an offense punishable under chapter 
99 of title 18, United States Code, relating 
to rape. 
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TESTING OF STATE PRISONERS 


Sec. 703. (a) IN GeNERAL.—The chief law 
enforcement officer of each State shall es- 
tablish a State program to provide for the 
confidential testing of— 

(1) any individual convicted under State 
law, of an intravenous drug or sex offense 
on or after the effective date of this title; 
and 

(2) each individual incarcerated in a State 
penal institution for intravenous drug or sex 
offense, for exposure to the human immun- 
odeficiency virus, 

(b) WAIVER OF CONFIDENTIALITY.—The con- 
fidentiality of the testing required under 
subsection (a) shall be waived only so that— 

(1) correctional presonnel, as deemed 
necessary under laws of the State or policies 
established by the State Department of 
Health, may have access to the information, 
and 

(2) victims of rape may be informed of the 
result of the test, if the person convicted of 
the rape tests positive for exposure to the 
human immunodefiency virus. 

(c) FUNDING.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The program established 
under subsection (a) shall be conducted in 
part with using funds made available under 
this section. 

(2) REQUIREMENT.—A State shall not re- 
ceive funds under subsection (f) unless an 
application for such has been submitted to, 
and approved by, the Attorney General. 

(3) ContTEeNTs.—An application submitted 
under paragraph (1) shall— 

(A) be in such form and be submitted in 
such manner as the Attorney General may 
by regulation require; and 

(B) contain— 

(i) assurances by the chief executive offi- 
cer of the State that the State will provide, 
through existing medical facilities in State 
penal institutions, education and pre- and 
post-test counseling to any individual tested 
for exposure to the human immunodefi- 
ciency virus under this section; and 

Gi) a 50 percent cost share under subsec- 
tion (a), by the State; and 

(ili) such other information as the Attor- 
ney General may by regulation specify. 

(d) Derrnitions.—As used in this section: 

(1) Inpivipvat.—The term “individual” 
means any individual who is currently incar- 
cerated in a State prison for a State crimi- 
nal offense who committed such offense on 
or after January 1, 1978. 

(2) INTRAVENOUS DRUG OR SEX OFFENSE.— 
The term Intravenous drug or sex offense” 
means— 

(A) an offense that in punishable, under a 
State law relating to intravenous use of a 
controlled substance (other than a law re- 
lating to simple possession of a controlled 
substance), by death or imprisonment for a 
term exceeding one year. 

(B) a State offense of the same type de- 
scribed under chapter 99 of title 18, United 
States Code, relating to rape; or 

(C) a State criminal offense involving 
prostitution. 

(e) RecuLations.—The Attorney General 
shall promulgate regulations to carry out 
this section, including regulations that de- 
termine the amount of funds that each 
State is entitled to receive under this sec- 
tion. 

(f) AUTHORIZATION.—To carry out this sec- 
tion, there are authorized to be appropri- 
ated such sums as may be necessary for 
each of the fiscal years 1988 through 1990. 
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ATTORNEY GENERAL STUDY 
Sec. 704. Not later than one year after the 
date of enactment of this title, the Attorney 
General shall complete a study and submit 
a report to Congress concerning the appro- 
priateness of mandated prison sentences for 
any individual convicted of an intravenous 
drug or sex offense who thereafter knowing- 
ly places others at risk of becoming infected 
with the human immunodeficiency virus. 
EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 705. This Act shall become effective 
one hundred and eighty days after the date 
of enactment of this title. A State may 
apply to the Attorney General for a waiver 
to permit an additional period of one hun- 
dred and eighty days to submit the applica- 
tion required for funding. 

TITLE VIII—AMERICAN INDIAN AIDS 

PREVENTION AND TREATMENT PRO- 

GRAM 


Sec. 801. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Indian Health Service, 
$6,600,000 for fiscal year 1988, and such 
sums as may be necessary for each of the 
fiscal years 1989 and 1990, for the develop- 
ment and implementation of information 
programs, healthcare worker training and 
awareness, and care and treatment pro- 
grams for Indian people with AIDS, under 
such terms and conditions as are generally 
applicable for such programs pursuant to 
this Act. 

TITLE IX—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 901. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, The Prohibition of Discrimi- 
nation in the Provision of Insurance Act of 
1986 (D.C. Law 6-170) is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 902. None of the funds provided 
under this Act or an amendment made by 
this Act shall be used to provide individuals 
with hypodermic needles or syringes so that 
such individuals may use illegal drugs, 
unless the Surgeon General of the United 
States determines that a demonstration 
needle exchange program would be effective 
in reducing drug abuse and the risk that the 
public will become infected with AIDS. 

Sec. 903. The Congressional Biomedical 
Ethics Board shall report to Congress 
within eighteen months from the effective 
date of this Act on the ethical issues con- 
nected with the administration of nutrition 
and hydration to dying patients. This report 
shall include a review of State laws, regula- 
tions and court decisions on this topic. The 
report shall also discuss the arguments con- 
cerning the appropriate roles of the patient, 
the patient’s family, the care provider, the 
State and the appropriate Federal role. 

Sec. 904. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law or of this Act, or an amend- 
ment made by this Act, no State or local 
government entity shall be eligible to re- 
ceive any funds authorized under this Act, 
or an amendment made by this Act, if such 
entity has any law, regulation, or adminis- 
trative policy that— 

(1) forbids spousal notification in AIDS 
cases; or 

(2) holds any physician criminally or civil- 
ly liable for spousal notification in AIDS 
cases. 

(b)(1) Upon application of a State or local 
government entity, the Secretary of Health 
and Human Services may waive the require- 
ments of subsection (a) with respect to that 
organization for a period not to exceed two 
years if the Secretary determines that such 
a waiver is necessary. 

(2) A State or local government entity 
shall be eligible to receive funds under this 
Act, or an amendment made by this Act, 
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during any period not to exceed two years in 
which the Secretary has waived the require- 
ments of subsection (a) with respect to that 
entity. 

(c) For purposes of this section— 

(1) the term “State or local government 
entity" means any State or political subdivi- 
sion of any State or any department, 
agency, special purpose district, or other in- 
strumentality of a State or of a political 
subdivision of any State; 

(2) the term “spousal notification in AIDS 
cases” means the act of any physician (who 
has encouraged the patient to notify per- 
sonally such patient's spouse of the test re- 
sults and who believes that the patient will 
not notify his or her spouse and believes 
that it is medically appropriate for the phy- 
sician to inform such spouse) in confiden- 
tially notifying the spouse of any patient 
who has tested positive for the presence of 
the probable causative agent of acquired 
immune deficiency syndrome that such test 
was positive, even if the patient refuses to 
consent to such notification; and 

(3) the term “physician” means (A) any li- 
censed doctor of medicine or osteopathy, 
nurse practitioner, or any other person who 
provides health care whenever such doctor, 
nurse, or other health care provider is 
acting within the scope of such person's li- 
cense, or (B) any person in the State or 
local government entity's department of 
health (or comparable agency) who is au- 
thorized to act on behalf of any doctor of 
medicine, nurse practitioner, or other 
person who provides health care. 

(d) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to affect or prohibit the availability 
of anonymous testing. 

Sec. 905. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of this Act or an amendment made 
by this Act none of the funds provided 
under this Act or an amendment made by 
this Act shall be used to provide education- 
al, informational, or risk reduction materi- 
als or activities to promote or encourage, di- 
rectly, homosexual sexual activity. 

(b) Education, information, and preven- 
tion activities and materials paid for with 
funds appropriated under this Act shall em- 
phasize— 

(1) abstinence from sexual activity outside 
a sexually monogamous marriage (including 
abstinence from homosexual sexual activi- 
ties) and 

(2) abstinence from the use of illegal in- 
travenous drugs. 

(c) The homosexual activity referred to in 
subsections (a), (b), and (c) means any 
sexual activity between two or more males 
as described in section 2256(2)(A) of title 18, 
United States Code. 

(d) The illegal drugs referred to in subsec- 
tions (a), (b), and (c) mean any controlled 
substance as defined in section 106(6) of the 
Controlled Substance Act (21 U.S.C. 802(6)). 

(e) If the Secretary of Health and Human 
Services finds that a recipient of funds 
under this Act has failed to comply with 
this section, the Secretary shall notify the 
recipient, if the funds are paid directly to 
the recipient, or notify the State if the re- 
cipient receives the funds from the State of 
such findings and that— 

(1) no further funds shall be provided to 
the recipient; 

(2) no further funds shall be provided to 
the State with respect to noncompliance by 
the individual recipient; 

(3) further payment shall be limited to 
those recipients not participating in such 
noncompliance; and 
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(4) the recipient shall repay to the United 
States, amounts found not to have been ex- 
pended in accordance with this section. 

(f) All federally funded AIDS public infor- 
mation and education programs shall pro- 
vide accurate warnings, the content of 
which shall be promulgated by the Secre- 
tary of Health and Human Services, that 
homosexual and bisexual activities, multiple 
sex partners, and intravenous drug use, are 
high risk activities which place individuals 
at risk of becoming infected with the etiolo- 
gic agent for AIDS of which there is no 
known cure once an individual becomes in- 
fected with the AIDS virus. 


RESTRICTIONS CONCERNING EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS 

Sec. 906. RESTRICTIONS CONCERNING EDU- 
CATION PROGRAMS.—Education programs 
that receive funds under this Act shall 
stress the public health benefits of absti- 
nence and a single monogamous relation- 
ship and the avoidance of unlawful intrave- 
nous drug use. Notwithstanding any other 
provision of this Act or of the Acquired 
Immune Deficiency Syndrome Research 
and Information Act of 1987, nothing shall 
restrict the ability of the education program 
to provide accurate information on reducing 
the risk of becoming infected with the etio- 
logic agent for AIDS. 


TITLE X—SOVIET, CUBA, A NICARA- 
GUA COMBAT TROOPS IN PANAMA 
Sec. 1001. It is the sense of the Senate 

that the President, without delegation, 

should forthwith report to Congress by 
written message whether, in his judgment 
as Commander-in-Chief of the Armed 

Forces of the United States, any combat 

troops of the Soviet Union, Cuba, or Nicara- 

gua are present in Panama or have engaged 

United States troops in combat in Panama 

at any time during the last sixty days or 

during such period intruded into any United 

States military base or facility in Panama. 
Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 

move to reconsider the vote by which 

the bill was passed. 

Mr. BYRD. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
know there is other business that 
should be conducted, but I want, at 
this time, to pay special thanks to 
many members of my own staff and a 
number of the staffs of my colleagues, 
Senator Harenh's staff, Senator 
WEIcKER's staff, and others who have 
really done an extraordinary job, and 
so many of the health professionals on 
our other colleagues’ staffs. 

But before I do, Mr. President, I 
want to thank our majority leader for 
setting the schedule so that the 
Senate could express its will on this 
particular issue. This legislation has 
been on the calendar for 8 or 10 
months. We addressed it previously, 
but we could see at that particular 
time, given the responsibilities that 
the leader had, at least what appeared 
to be a prolonged debate, and the 
leader, in his good judgment, put it 
back on the calendar and has always 
been responsive to any of my requests. 
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But we really have achieved an ex- 
traordinarily important health meas- 
ure for our country. I am enormously 
grateful to Senator BYRD for his will- 
ingness to schedule this. I know of his 
commitment in health policy issues 
generally, but he deserves special 
credit, given the wide range of differ- 
ent matters which are on the calendar, 
in permitting the Senate to move for- 
ward. I am grateful to him. 

Mr. BYRD. Will the Senator yield at 
that point? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator for his generous remarks. 
The thanks are due to him and those 
on his committee who have managed 
this bill and who have marked it up 
and who have conducted hearings. 
This is a landmark piece of legislation. 
We are all in his debt. The country is 
in his debt and the debt of all those 
who worked with him to make this leg- 
islation possible. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I thank the leader 
for his gracious comments. 

I also wish to thank my colleague, 
Senator Hatcu, the Senator from 
Utah, for his splendid cooperation and 
his work during the course of the fash- 
ioning and the shaping of this legisla- 
tion. As we have seen in the past few 
days, these issues are contested and 
they are strongly felt, and that is true 
about this whole subject area. But he 
has been a strong and consistent sup- 
porter of a responsible policy in this 
area and I am grateful to him. 

I also thank the minority leader, 
Senator DoLE, who had independent 
legislation. Many of the pieces of the 
provisions of this legislation are in- 
cluded from his program. I am grate- 
ful to him. 

I am especially grateful to the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut, Senator 
WEICKER. I think everyone in this 
body knows of his longstanding and 
often lonely leadership on so many 
difficult and controversial issues, 
whether it is health or constitutional 
issues. 

He has been a real early leader in 
this whole health policy area affecting 
this legislation and his support has 
been absolutely indispensable in bring- 
ing it to a successful conclusion this 
evening. 

Finally, Mr. President, I want to 
mention the members of my own staff 
and others, Michael Iskowitz and 
Terry Beirn, Mona Sarfarty and Mi- 
chael Epstein, who have shown an ex- 
traordinary dedication and hard work 
for a number of months, and some for 
years; and their exceptional staff. 

Senator Hatcn’s staff, Win Froelich 
and Kevin McGuiness, who really un- 
derstood the importance of the bipar- 
tisan nature of this coalition and who 
worked with me as well as they worked 
with their own Senator. Maureen 
Byrnes, who works for Senator 
WEICKER deserves special commenda- 
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tion, and I am very, very grateful to 
her. I also want to thank Barbara 
Masters from Senator CRANSrox's 
staff, and Earthamae Issac. 

I finally want to thank my staff di- 
rector, Tom Rollins, who has been so 
enormously valuable and helpful in 
this piece of legislation in so many 
others. I am grateful to him for his 
leadership on the staff of our commit- 
tee and for all of his work in bringing 
us to this point. 

I also want to thank the members of 
our committee. I see Senator HARKIN 
here. As the chairman of the commit- 
tee dealing with the disabilities issues 
and handicapped questions, he will be 
having an announcement of his own in 
that area tomorrow which will be 
enormously important. But he has 
worked, as all of the members of our 
committee have, on this legislation. It 
has really been a bipartisan product, 
and it really represents the considered 
judgment of, not only the Democratic 
and Republican members of our com- 
mittee, but of so many of our col- 
leagues here as well. 

I am, indeed, thankful to all of 
them, and I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
majority leader. 

Mr. BYRD. If the Senator has yield- 
ed, Mr. President, I also want to thank 
the Republican leader and Mr. HATCH, 
the ranking member, for making it 
possible through their cooperation 
and hard work for the Senate to com- 
plete action on this landmark bill. 


EMERGENCY MANDATORY VET- 
ERANS SUPPLEMENTAL APPRO- 
PRIATIONS 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I have 
visited with the distinguished Republi- 
can leader and, under the order, 
having consulted with the Republican 
leader I ask that the Chair lay before 
the Senate, House Joint Resolution 
552, the veterans supplemental appro- 
priation bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the resolution by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A joint resolution (H.J. Res. 552) making 
emergency mandatory veterans supplemen- 
tal appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1988. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection to the immediate con- 
sideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the joint resolu- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, is 
there a time limitation on this? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 3 minutes. 

Mr. President, House Joint Resolu- 
tion 552 provides supplemental appro- 
priations of $709.1 million for Veter- 
ans’ Administration entitlement pro- 
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grams. This supplemental is truly 
urgent if the VA is to (1) maintain the 
solvency of its home loan guaranty re- 
volving fund, (2) continue the pay- 
ment of GI bill educational benefits 
through the readjustment benefits 
program, and (3) remove ADP ear- 
marking in the 1988 general operating 
expenses appropriation so that the 
funds can be used to pay salaries and 
the VA will not have to furlough em- 
ployees. The supplemental provides 
$526.6 million for the loan guaranty 
revolving fund and $182.5 million for 
readjustment benefits. The general op- 
erating expenses request would not in- 
crease budget authority. 

The revolving fund covers claims 
against the Government on VA guar- 
anteed home loan mortgages, The 
fund received $389.8 million in the 
1988 Appropriations Act. Due to the 
high rate of defaulted mortgages 
across the country, fiscal 1988 funds 
were exhausted on April 1, 1988. In 
order to continue the revolving fund’s 
operations, the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion transferred $157.5 million from 
the readjustment benefits account and 
$42.5 million from compensation and 
pensions. The $42.5 million was chan- 
neled through the readjustment bene- 
fits account. 

By providing the full $526.6 million, 
this resolution actually increases the 
loan guaranty revolving fund appro- 
priation by $200 million above initial 
projections because of the $200 million 
transfer into the account from the re- 
adjustment benefits program made 
subsequent to the time the revolving 
fund amendment was submitted by 
the administration. This cushion is 
needed because of VA's overly optimis- 
tic expectation of the revenue amount 
that can be generated by the cash sale 
of homes. Cash sales are projected to 
generate twice the normal amount in 
the last 6 months of fiscal year 1988— 
about $300 million more than past 
sales have earned. It is highly proba- 
ble that this income will not be real- 
ized and the added $200 million will be 
needed to keep the fund solvent. If the 
extra money is not needed it will be 
carried over into fiscal year 1989. 

In an April 19, 1988, letter from the 
Director of the Office of Management 
and Budget to Chairman STENNIS, 
OMB identified the loan guaranty re- 
volving fund and readjustment bene- 
fits requests as urgent items, needing 
attention by May 1, 1988. 

Mr. President, this emergency sup- 
plemental is a straightforward request 
that is absolutely necessary to main- 
tain two mandatory VA programs. The 
committee understands there is a good 
possibility that the bill will die if 
amended so I would urge my col- 
leagues to withhold amendments until 
we receive a general supplemental ap- 
propriations bill, which is expected 
within the next 30 days. Immediate at- 
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tention must be given to this matter so 
the resolution may be sent to the 
President for his signature before cur- 
rent funding expires. 

I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s time has expired. The Sena- 
tor from Oregon. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr President, I 
yield myself such time as I may need. 

Mr. President, I join the distin- 
guished Senator from Wisconsin in 
urging the adoption, without amend- 
ments, of this supplemental. As a co- 
manager of the bill, I would only like 
to add to the explanatory remarks 
made by the Senator from Wisconsin, 
Mr. PROXMIRE, by indicating to the 
body that we have this particular sup- 
plemental not only because of the date 
that is required to meet the existing 
level of funding which would be de- 
pleted by Monday, but we also recog- 
nize that there are other supplemen- 
tals that will have to be taken care of 
when we return from the recess. 

We are informed by the House of 
Representatives that there will be a 
supplemental coming down the track, 
a second supplemental in the middle 
of May. 

We have two very important issues 
in that second supplemental. One, the 
Coast Guard deficiency to mount the 
kind of campaign on drug interdiction 
they must achieve; and that will have 
to be given additional funding. 

The second is the black lung disabil- 
ity fund, which, too, will have to be 
supplemented. And we are hopeful 
that all of the rest of the requests of 
the administration can be handled in 
one further vehicle, a second supple- 
mental. 

I am not making this statement for 
the Record merely to invite other 
amendments to that second supple- 
mental, but also to assure the Mem- 
bers who feel that maybe this is the 
only train coming down the track to 
take care of serious and needed mat- 
ters that we do have this second sup- 
plemental that will be sent over from 
the House sometime in the middle of 
May. 

Again, I want to commend the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin for a very com- 
plete and brief outline of this particu- 
lar matter from the Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee, I rise in support of H.J. 
Res. 552, which would provide emer- 
gency fiscal year 1988 supplemental 
appropriations for the VA home loan 
and other benefits programs. 

Before going further, I would like to 
recognize the efforts of the chairman 
of the Appropriations Subcommittee 
on HUD-Independent Agencies, the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. PROX- 
MIRE], who has worked so diligently to 
help bring this measure before the 
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Senate in such a swift manner after its 
passage by the House. 
APPROPRIATION FOR THE LOAN GUARANTY 
REVOLVING FUND 

Mr. President, this bill would pro- 
vide fiscal year 1988 supplemental ap- 
propriations, as requested by the ad- 
ministration, in the amount of $526.6 
million for the VA home loan guaran- 
ty program. That funding is necessary 
to keep solvent the loan guaranty re- 
volving fund, out of which the Gov- 
ernment pays lenders’ claims when 
veterans default on VA-guaranteed 
loans. This amount would be in addi- 
tion to the $200 million transferred to 
the revolving fund last month from 
the readjustment benefits and com- 
pensation and pension accounts. The 
VA predicts that without this supple- 
mental appropriation the revolving 
fund would be exhausted by the end 
of this month. 

BACKGROUND 

The VA home loan guaranty pro- 
gram has helped over 12.7 million vet- 
erans and their families achieve the 
American dream of home ownership. 
Although it is a veterans’ benefits pro- 
gram, for most of its 44-year history 
the home loan program has been 
largely self-sufficient, requiring only 
minimal appropriations. 

In recent years, however, largely as a 
result of the downturn in certain areas 
of the economy, high default and fore- 
closure rates on properties guaranteed 
by VA loans, with a resultant large in- 
ventory of foreclosed homes acquired 
at liquidation sales, have caused a sub- 
stantial increase in program costs. For 
fiscal year 1987, the revolving fund re- 
ceived $100 million in appropriations. 
For fiscal year 1988, the administra- 
tion requested and Congress provided, 
in the continuing resolution for fiscal 
year 1988—Public Law 100-203—en- 
acted in December 1987, appropria- 
tions of $389.8 million for the revolv- 
ing fund. Less than 2 months later, in 
its February 1988 budget request for 
fiscal year 1989, the administration in- 
dicated a projected fiscal year 1988 
shortfall in the revolving fund of 
$526.6 million, for which it requested 
the supplemental appropriation before 
us today. 

Even this $526.6 million the adminis- 
tration requested, however, does not 
represent the full amount of the an- 
ticipated fiscal year 1988 deficiency in 
the revolving fund. The VA projects 
there will be a further shortfall of 
$180 million. The VA recently an- 
nounced plans to satisfy this addition- 
al funding requirement by holding a 
series of auction sales of VA-acquired 
foreclosed homes from April 8 
through June 12, 1988. Three have al- 
ready been held. The VA plans to sell 
approximately 4,800 properties by auc- 
tion—and an additional 1,200 proper- 
ties by means of discount liquidation 
sales—above the revised fiscal year 
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1988 property sales goal of approxi- 
mately 39,000 properties. 

The goal of the increased auction 
sales is plainly and simply to raise ad- 
ditional money for the revolving fund; 
that is, to meet the additional funding 
need for which the administration re- 
fused to request appropriations. But 
this myopic policy, designed to in- 
crease short-term cash-flow, will have 
severely detrimental effects on the 
long-term solvency and stability of the 
revolving fund. As the committee 
stated in its report on S. 1801, “CwJhile 
auction sales remove hard-to-sell prop- 
erties from the VA inventory, they 
also impose substantial losses on the 
loan guaranty revolving fund and may 
add to the factors that depress the 
real estate market in the communities 
concerned.” (S. Rept. No. 100-204, 
page 45.) 

The VA's new auction policy does 
not even follow the VA’s own criteria 
for selecting properties which may be 
sold by means of auctions. Rather, the 
administration is simply pressing 
ahead with a plan to ensure that an 
arbitrarily determined number of 
property sales are achieved by the end 
of the fiscal year. The VA previously 
had used auctions as a sales tool of 
last resort when necessary to dispose 
of hard-to-sell properties held in in- 
ventory for substantial periods of 
time. Indeed, in response to questions 
I asked in connection with our com- 
mittee’s March 4, 1988, hearing on the 
fiscal year 1989 budget, the VA stated 
that “[iln general, only properties 
which have not been sold, using VA's 
customary sales methods, over a rea- 
sonable period of time are selected for 
auction. Therefore, properties that 
have been properly exposed to the 
market for the longest periods of time 
are selected first. * Foreclosed 
properties that have not been listed 
for sale for at least 90 days prior to se- 
lection are not eligible for auction.” 

In contrast, the new auction guide- 
lines require simply that certain VA 
regional offices auction off specified 
numbers of properties. The auction lo- 
cations were determined based on the 
total number of properties on hand at 
a regional office, without regard to 
how long the properties had been held 
by the VA. In some cases, regional of- 
fices are being required in order to 
meet their sales quotas to auction 
properties which the VA has held for 
less than 3 months. Moreover, even if 
a regional office determines—based on 
past sales—that it could realize greater 
net profit if it sold the properties 
through real estate agents, selling 
them by auction will still be required. 

Mr. President, I am deeply con- 
cerned that the proposed auctions are 
not designed to, and will not, achieve 
the greatest possible net return from 
the properties sold or otherwise be 
cost-effective. It also appears that 
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there has been no analysis of the long- 
term impact of widespread auctioning 
of properties which have been desig- 
nated for auction without regard to 
their salability by other, more cost-ef- 
fective means such as marketing by 
real estate agents. Additionally, the 
VA does not appear to have considered 
the probability that the planned auc- 
tions will appear to have considered 
the probability that the planned auc- 
tions will seriously disrupt ongoing 
marketing programs or efforts by real- 
tors to sell VA foreclosed properties, 
which generally have proven to be the 
most cost-effective way to sell such 
properties. 

Senator Murkowski and I, in an 
April 14, 1988, letter to the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs, expressed 
our grave reservations about the new 
auction policy and asked that it be 
abandoned. Unfortunately, the VA’s 
first auction under this policy, held in 
Houston, TX, on April 8, confirmed 
our view that the auctions are general- 
ly not a cost-effective means of provid- 
ing funding for the home loan pro- 
gram. The average loss to the VA per 
property sold at that auction, based on 
a sample of such properties, was 
$27,847. The VA received, on average, 
only 43 percent of its initial list price 
for those properties. Preliminary re- 
ports indicate similar poor results 
from the VA’s April 15-17 auction in 
Muskogee, OK. As yet, however, the 
administration has not responded to 
our letter. 

RESTORATIONS TO THE READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 
AND COMPENSATION AND PENSION ACCOUNTS 
Mr. President, as I indicated earlier, 

the VA in March transferred a total of 

almost $200 million from its readjust- 
ment benefits and compensation and 
pensions accounts to keep the revolv- 
ing fund solvent. By appropriating 
both the $526.6 million originally re- 
quested by the administration for the 
revolving fund and restoring to the 
other accounts the $200 million trans- 
ferred to it from them—rather than 
appropriating only the administration- 
requested $526.6 million—we will in 
effect be providing $726.6 million for 
the revolving fund. That appears to 
approximate the amount which the re- 
volving fund actually will require in 
fiscal year 1988. It is my understand- 
ing that the additional funding is in- 
cluded in the bill largely in order to 
eliminate the apparent motivation 
behind the auctions—to meet the 
funding shortfall. If these supplemen- 

tal appropriations are provided, I 

would expect the VA to abandon is 

new auction initiative or else provide 
rational justification for it that here- 
tofore has been lacking. 

It is unclear to me why the adminis- 
tration has refused to request the ap- 
propriations necessary to fund the 
home loan program for the remainder 
of fiscal year 1988. It is not a matter of 
disagreeing over the level of benefits 
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which should be paid to veterans, 
since the home loan program is an en- 
titlement program. Moreover, the obli- 
gations which are paid for from the re- 
volving fund are debts which the Gov- 
ernment must pay based on legal obli- 
gations to lenders resulting from its 
guaranty. 

Instead of resorting to selling off the 
program's assets at fire-sale prices to 
achieve quick cash, I would hope that 
the administration would be willing to 
work with the VA and the Congress to 
find constructive ways to improve the 
financial stability and solvency of the 
program. 

I believe that, particularly in light of 
the administration’s less-than-enthusi- 
astic support of this program, it is im- 
perative that the Congress ensure that 
the VA home loan program continues 
to meet the needs of our veterans, who 
have earned these benefits in service 
to our Nation. I certainly intend to 
continue to work toward that end. 

Mr. President, House Joint Resolu- 
tion 552 also would provide fiscal year 
1988 supplemental appropriations of 
$182.5 million for the VA readjust- 
ment benefits account, which funds 
various education, vocational rehabili- 
tation, and special disability assistance 
programs and grants. These supple- 
mental appropriations are needed to 
replace the approximately $200 mil- 
lion, which, as I discussed earlier, had 
to be transferred from this account as 
an interim measure to keep the revolv- 
ing fund solvent. 

Finally, the bill would eliminate the 
restriction, contained in the fiscal year 
1988 appropriations measure—House 
Joint Resolution 395—earmarking 
$26.7 million of the fiscal year 1988 ap- 
propriations under the general operat- 
ing expenses account solely for the ac- 
quisition of automated dated process- 
ing [ADP] equipment and services to 
support the Department of Veterans’ 
Benefits [DVB] modernization pro- 


am. 

Mr. President, DVB cannot use the 
$26.7 million for ADP modernization 
in fiscal year 1988 effectively. An Oc- 
tober 1987 General Accounting Office 
study found that the VA has not com- 
pleted the planning and analyses nec- 
essary to demonstrate how one of the 
major benefits of modernization—im- 
proved productivity—will be achieved. 
Accordingly, DVB currently is engaged 
in carrying out a strategic plan which 
analyzes the costs and benefits of 
modernization, defines requirements 
and analyzes alternative systems so 
that the VA can make major hardware 
and software purchases in fiscal year 
1992. 

On the other hand, DVB desperately 
needs the $26.7 million to help restore, 
in part, fiscal year 1988 staffing cuts 
of 328 FTEE. DVB has had to absorb 
staffing cuts averaging 400 FTEE per 
year since fiscal year 1980, and it 
cannot continue on that downward 
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trend. The result has been a serious 
decline in the VA's ability to provide 
benefits on a timely and effective 
basis. For example, five regional of- 
fices take in excess of 138 days just to 
initiate evaluations of veterans for 
purposes of chapter 31 vocational re- 
habilitation benefits, a program to re- 
habilitate service-connected disabled 
veterans. 

In the home loan guaranty program, 
inadequate staffing levels appear to 
have contributed substantially to the 
tremendous increase in program costs, 
since there has been insufficient staff 
to provide adequate financial counsel- 
ing to veterans when they go into de- 
fault on VA-guaranteed loans. This 
lack of counseling has helped produce 
a decrease from 85.4 percent to 77.1 
percent, from fiscal year 1983 to fiscal 
year 1987, in the number of loans in 
default which were cured rather than 
foreclosed. Staffing shortages have 
prevented timely processing of fore- 
closed property closings, causing sales 
to fall through. The VA also has not 
had sufficient staff to market fore- 
closed properties aggressively, result- 
ing in an inventory as of March 31, 
1988, of 3,685 foreclosed properties 
which had been held for more than 12 
months. 

As a result of a current hiring freeze 
imposed because of funding shortages, 
DVB staffing dropped from 13,350 in 
September to 12,768 in March, which 
is particularly significant in light of 
the over 4,000-FTEE reduction which 
DVB has had to absorb over the past 8 
fiscal years. If this funding were not 
made available, substantial numbers of 
DVB personnel would have to be fur- 
loughed between now and the end of 
the fiscal year in order to meet budg- 
etary restraints. However, I under- 
stand that the release of this ear- 
marked funding likely will be suffi- 
cient to allow the lifting of the freeze 
and avoid he necessity of a furlough. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr. President, the VA benefits and 
services which this emergency supple- 
mental appropriations measure would 
fund have been earned by veterans in 
service to our Nation. It is only right 
that we continue to keep our promise 
to them by supporting these benefits 
programs. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
April 14, 1988, letter from myself and 
Senator MurkowskI to the VA Ad- 
ministrator be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, 
Washington, DC, April 14, 1988. 
Hon. THOMAS K. TuRNAGE, 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, 
Washington, DC. 

Dear Tom: We are writing to express our 
strong reservations regarding the decision 
to market VA-acquired homes by means of a 
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program of dramatically-expanded auctions 
in order to meet the need for increased 
funding for the Loan Guaranty Revolving 
Fund (LGRF). 

We certainly support aggressive and inno- 
vative action by the VA to reduce losses suf- 
fered by the LGRF through the operation 
of the Home Loan Guaranty Program. Such 
actions could include steps to reduce the 
number of foreclosures, reduce the loss per 
foreclosure when foreclosure must occur, 
and reduce the number of homes acquired 
by the VA. When properties must be ac- 
quired by the VA, we are supportive of your 
initiatives to market them aggressively with 
techniques such as effective real estate com- 
mission incentives and urge you to explore 
innovative marketing techniques to accom- 
plish this goal. 

We recognize that some properties may, 
for many different reasons, not be market- 
able within a reasonable time. It appears, 
however, that the 1988 auction program is 
motivated solely by a self-imposed require- 
ment to generate immediate cash receipts 
for the LGRF. As such, we question the 
wisdom of these auctions for the following 
reasons: 

The auctions are not designed to, and will 
not, achieve the greatest possible net return 
from the properties sold or otherwise be 
cost-effective. 

Houses have been designated for auction 
without regard to their saleability by other 
means. 

The auction locations appear to have been 
selected without regard to the ability of 
local markets to support the sale of so many 
properties in such a short time and without 
regard to the effects of these auctions on 
the local real estate markets and other Fed- 
eral agencies or insured institutions at- 
tempting to sell properties in the same 
market. 

There appears to have been no analysis or 
consideration of the long-term impact of 
these auctions on the LGRF. 

There was no consultation with, or notice 
to, the Congress prior to this major change 
in VA policy. 

These auctions appear to be an attempt to 
generate working capital for the LGRF 
without the Congressional oversight that 
would come with a request for additional 
appropriations. 

Accordingly, we urge you to terminate 
these auctions unless, or until, you can doc- 
ument that— 

The homes involved meet the VA's criteria 
for auction sale in use immediately prior to 
this recent policy change; 

The planned auctions offer the VA the 
greatest net return of all possible marketing 
techniques; 

The planned auctions will not seriously 
disrupt ongoing marketing programs or ef- 
forts by realtors or discourage the establish- 
ment of new programs or efforts; and 

The planned auctions can be accom- 
plished without unduly depressing the real 
estate markets within which the VA and 
other Federal agencies will continue to have 
an interest. 

Thank you for your prompt consideration 
of the above issues raised by the VA's re- 
vised auction schedule. 

With warm regards, 

Cordially, 
ALAN CRANSTON, 
Chairman. 
Frank H. MurKOWSKI, 
Ranking Minority 
Member. 
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Mr. MURKOWSKI addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Alaska. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I 
will be happy to yield however much 
time the Senator wishes. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. I had asked for 
30 minutes. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I have other time if 
the Senator needs additional time. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. I thank my 
friend from Oregon, and I assumed he 
was through when I sought recogni- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the order previously entered, the Sen- 
ator from Alaska has 60 minutes. 

AMENDMENT NO. 2000 
(Purpose: To reduce the amount appropri- 
ated to the Veterans’ Administration Loan 

Guaranty Revolving Fund) 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. I assure the 
Chair and I assure my colleagues, I 
will expedite the submission of my 
amendment. 

Mr. President, I send an amendment 
to the desk and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair wishes to clarify his last remark. 
There are 60 minutes on the amend- 
ment, 30 minutes on each side. So the 
Senator has 30 minutes rather than 60 
minutes. 

The Clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Alaska [Mr. MurKow- 
SKI] proposes Amendment No. 2000. 

On the first page, line 9, strike out the 
figure and insert in lieu thereof 
*$263,000,000". 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. Mr. President, I 
rise to offer this amendment to the 
urgent supplemental appropriations 
bill which provides $526 million for 
the loan guarantee revolving fund and 
an additional $182.5 million to replace 
funds for veterans’ education which 
was previously transferred to the Loan 
Guaranty Program. 

What this appropriation would do is 
add approximately $709 million addi- 
tional debt to this Nation, a nation 
which is already carrying the burden 
of approximately $2.5 trillion in accu- 
mulated debt, a nation whose budget 
deficit in fiscal year 1988 is $146 bil- 
lion. 

This is not a transfer from one ac- 
count to another. This is not the utili- 
zation of a windfall gain in revenues. 
This is new debt, and next year we will 
need to borrow an additional $56 mil- 
lion just to pay 1 year’s interest on 
this additional debt. 

As ranking member of the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee, a good deal of my 
time has been spent in agonizing over 
the status of the veterans’ home mort- 
gage program. I think this matter de- 
serves the attention of my colleagues, 
because we have a program that is to- 
tally out of control, at a time when we 
have an obligation to take care of the 
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needs of our veterans because we can 
never appropriately pay back for the 
contributions that they made on 
behalf of this Nation and our freedom. 

But this new debt, nevertheless, is 
significant. It is going to reduce our 
Nation's competitiveness. It will add to 
the legacy of debt that we pass on to 
our children. It will make the sacrific- 
es needed to balance the budget even 
more difficult than they are today. 

My amendment will provide the 
home loan program with just $263 mil- 
lion, as opposed to the amount re- 
quested by my friend and the floor 
manager from Wisconsin, $526 million. 

This amendment will allow the pro- 
gram to continue to operate without 
interruption will into the summer. 

Mr. President, I happen to believe 
that we can no longer continue, as a 
matter of course, to appropriate such 
staggering amounts of money to a pro- 
gram which is incurring billions in 
losses without asking the question, 
“Why?” 

In my view, this should be the last 
such appropriation until the VA an- 
swers this critical question and pre- 
sents to the Congress a responsible 
plan detailing the administrative and 
legislative measures needed to reduce 
or eliminate the preventable losses 
now being incurred by the VA. 

I must again emphasize, Mr. Presi- 
dent, this amendment will provide the 
VA with $263 million, enough to fund 
the program while the VA and the 
Congress develop the needed reforms. 

So let us not be carried away by 
those who would suggest that the VA 
Program will come to a halt if this 
amendment is adopted. 

At the outset, let me make it very 
clear that I have no disagreement with 
the accuracy of the total amount re- 
quested. As a matter of fact, I have no 
doubt that the VA will need the full 
amount originally provided by this 
bill, an perhaps more. 

Unfortunately, the amount request- 
ed, in my opinion, will probably not be 
sufficient to cover the losses of the 
program, nor is my amendment in- 
tended to disparage any individual at 
the VA, a group of very hardworking 
and dedicated Americans. I have noth- 
ing but the highest regard for the pro- 
fessionalism and dedication of those 
public servants and their leadership, 
but I believe the problem lies in the 
system and the system is running 
away. 

My amendment is intended only to 
limit their access to the full amount 
they have requested until the Veter- 
ans’ Administration and this Congress 
address the true cost of the program 
and ways to reduce its losses. 

Once again, the Senate seems to be 
faced at this late hour, prior to a 
recess, with a choice of either agreeing 
to provide more funds for the VA 
Home Loan Guaranty Program or, as I 
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have said, having the program inter- 
rupted. 

Once again, the Senate will have 
little choice but to appropriate the 
funds necessary to keep the program 
functioning. 

I am unwilling to be bound by these 
alternatives. That is why I am offering 
my amendment. 

Yes, this is an important program, 
but we should not lose sight of the 
fact that due to a myriad of factors, 
some of which I believe are controlla- 
ble, this program is hemorrhaging and 
hemorhaging in red ink. 

The losses have been so great and 
the situation so desperate that in the 
last 6 months the Senate has—I am 
sorry that my colleagues could not be 
here because I think that this would 
certainly retain their attention—in the 
last 6 months, the Senate has appro- 
priated $389 million in the fiscal 1988 
continuing resolution, approved in 
fiscal year 1989 budget resolution 
which would provide for $658 million 
appropriations for fiscal year 1989, 
been informed of a $200 million trans- 
fer to this program for the VA ac- 
counts which fund disability compen- 
sation and readjustment benefits. 

The Senate has learned of a crash 
program of auctions of VA-acquired 
homes whose purpose was a quick in- 
fusion of cash without regard to the 
long-term fiscal effect to either the 
program or the taxpayers, and this 
body has been advised that the pro- 
gram may acquire a total of up to $1 
billion in 1988, and that another sup- 
plemental may be needed by the end 
of this year. 

Now we are being asked to consider a 
bill which would appropriate an addi- 
tional $709 million. Well, pretty soon, 
Mr. President, we are going to be talk- 
ing about real money. It is real money 
that is included in this total of over 
$1.5 billion in less than 6 months for 
this program and, recognize this, Mr. 
President, a program that the 1-per- 
cent loan origination fee was intended 
to make self-sufficient. 

That fee that was intended by the 
lawmakers—my colleagues—to make 
the program self-sufficient and gener- 
ated a little over $340 million last year 
alone, yet we are still paying for the 
losses from that year. 

I think the $709 million, Mr. Presi- 
dent, needs to be put in perspective. 
That is almost one and a half times 
the entire operating budget of the De- 
partment of Veterans Benefits. That is 
one and one-half times the entire VA 
construction budget. That is three and 
a half times the VA annual spending 
on medical and prosthetic research. 
That is $100 million more than the VA 
will spend on veterans education and 
vocational rehabilitation. 

Well, think of it, Mr. President, if 
this money were available to serve the 
veterans, we could more than double 
the construction of VA medical care 
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facilities, including needed nursing 
homes for our aging veterans popula- 
tions or more than double the VA edu- 
cation benefits or triple VA medical 
and prosthetic research. 

How much medical care for veterans 
could we provide with $709 million, 
Mr. President? 

How much AIDS research? But we 
cannot even consider these options. 
This money will not be available for 
veterans’ benefits. This money will be 
used to cover VA losses in this one pro- 
gram, and when the amount we appro- 
priate today has disappeared the VA 
will be back to ask for even more 
money which we will again not be able 
to use for veterans’ benefits. 

Mr. President, these are symptoms 
of a program that is in desperate trou- 
ble. If we continue to sustain such 
losses and in the process more and 
more veterans, military people and 
their families lose their homes to fore- 
closures, this program is eventually 
going to collapse under its own weight, 
and that would be a tragedy. 

The mindset that says—and there 
seems to be one in this body—that 
somehow Congress will appropriate 
whatever we need is a mindset of fail- 
ure. The Congress has attempted to 
respond to the problems of the Loan 
Guarantee Program with significant 
reform legislation. However, if these 
reforms created more problems than 
they solved or if the VA needs legisla- 
tive relief from certain provisions con- 
tained in chapter 37 of title 38, then I 
urge the VA to submit an immediate 
legislative proposal. I can assure Ad- 
ministrator Turnage that this Senator 
from Alaska will listen and make every 
effort to move with legislation if war- 
ranted. But by the same token, with- 
out aggressive management by the VA 
at the local level, these reforms, as 
well as any others we pass, will have 
little impact. 

We have not seen that aggressive 
management. We continue to see: 
First, appraisals which do not accu- 
rately reflect fair market value at the 
loan origination and foreclosure stages 
of the process, 

Second, the VA acquisition of homes 
in markets where the VA has no hope 
of selling the home to the financial 
benefit of the loan guarantee revolv- 
ing fund. 

Third, VA acquisition of homes at 
prices far in excess of the sales price 
assigned by the VA only months later. 

Fourth, the marketing of VA homes 
impeded by inordinate delays in ob- 
taining title from the lenders. 

Fifth, the lack of new and innovative 
marketing techniques to sell proper- 
ties and minimize losses to the loan 
guarantee revolving Fund. 

Sixth, perfunctory efforts by some 
lenders involved in this program to 
prevent foreclosures by means of loan 
servicing or to offer alternatives to 
foreclosure to defaulting veterans. 
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I would like to take this opportunity 
to briefly, if I might, educate my col- 
leagues, and those who are watching, 
on the operation of the VA Loan 
Guarantee Program. 

Consider for a moment the following 
example. In February 1987, a fore- 
closed home in Houston, TX was ap- 
praised at $59,000. On May 12, 1987, 
the VA bought the home for $66,175, a 
price which included accrued interest 
and foreclosure costs. At that time the 
VA could have satisfied its obligation 
by paying the lender the $27,500. Yet, 
barely 3 months later, the VA listed 
the home for sale at $47,500, a reduc- 
tion of $18,675, and on April 8, 1988, 
only 8 months later after spending 
$2,370 in holding costs they sold the 
home at auction for $28,000. The VA 
lost over $40,000 on this property. 

Mr. President, the VA owns over 
24,000 properties nationwide and ex- 
pects to acquire over 41,000 in fiscal 
year 1988. This makes clear the poten- 
tial impact of the VA's current poli- 
cies. We might begin by asking our- 
selves these questions. Why does the 
VA own so many houses? Why does 
the VA own more than 24,000 houses 
nationwide today? Why does the VA 
own more than 8,000 homes in Texas? 

We think of this as a guaranty pro- 
gram, not a house-buying program. 

Well, there is a provision in the law 
that allows the VA to save money, or 
at least that is what it is supposed to 
do. That provision says that when a 
House goes into foreclosure, the VA 
can pay off the lender and buy the 
house if that would save the Govern- 
ment money. The law requires the VA 
to determine the fair market value of 
the property. They do so now through 
a foreclosure appraisal. Based on that 
appraisal, the VA buys the property if 
buying the property and the house 
and then selling it would cost the Gov- 
ernment less than simply paying off 
the guaranty. So that is why the VA 
buys houses, to save the Government 
money. 

Well, with an inventory of 24,000 
homes, the VA must be saving money 
like crazy, right? Instead, we are being 
asked to authorize even more money. 
The reason the VA needs all this sup- 
plemental money is not just because of 
economic problems in the so-called 
energy States like Texas, Oklahoma, 
and Colorado. The biggest reason the 
VA needs this money is because it is 
buying lots of houses dear and selling 
them very cheap. It is merely that 
simple. But there is a very fundamen- 
tal problem in the VA’s implementa- 
tion in that so-called money-saving 
provision in the law. There is a funda- 
mental problem in the appraisal proc- 
ess which rewards everybody but the 
Government and the veteran. These 
failings are clearly shown by examin- 
ing the results of the auction of 315 
VA-acquired homes conducted in 
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Houston, TX, on the weekend of April 
8, 1988, a very short time ago. 

I would ask my colleagues to consid- 
er the tables and charts which I have 
here today. These materials document 
the losses incurred by the VA on the 
first 16 guaranteed properties sold in 
this auction. These numbers speak for 
themselves, Mr. President. These num- 
bers document the fact that continued 
VA acquisition of homes in this 
market as well as others can only have 
the effect of imposing excessive losses 
on the program. These numbers show 
that in far too many cases the VA has 
blindly accepted foreclosure appraisals 
only remotely corresponding to actual 
market value. 

Mr. President, on the first chart— 
and I ask you to refer to the back of 
the Chamber—the red bar depicts for 
each home the amount paid to the 
lender when the VA acquired the 
property. So the red is the amount 
paid to the lender when the VA ac- 
quired the property and the blue bar 
shows the amount the VA realized 
when the property was sold. 

Well, it is pretty easy to see the re- 
sults of that, Mr. President. The VA 
bought high and sold low. In fact, in 
actual dollar terms the VA paid the 
lender at foreclosure a total of 
$676,409. The VA then sunk $47,616 
into maintaining and repairing these 
properties. The auction costs for the 
properties totaled $8,046. Total VA 
cost is $732,071. In short, the VA in- 
vested $732,071 and got a return of 
$253,450. 

Mr. President, that is about 35 cents 
on the dollar. That is why the VA is 
here today asking for more money. 
That is why they will be back again 
soon unless we make some changes 
around here. 

Today the bill for this practice has 
come due and the taxpayer, of this 
country is being asked to pick it up, 
and we are adding to our total accu- 
mulated debt. 

What is the source of this loss? It is 
the appraisal process, the part of the 
formula that supposedly tells the VA 
it would save the Government money 
to buy the house. 

On the second chart—and I again 
refer to the back of the Chamber, Mr. 
President—the amount of the foreclo- 
sure appraisal is shown in red. The 
actual price received by the VA at the 
auction is shown in blue. Obviously, 
the red lines far exceed the blue. 

Mr. President, I think this is a bit in- 
credible. An appraisal is supposed to 
represent, as we know, the fair market 
value of property. It is supposed to 
represent what a willing buyer would 
pay a willing seller. Well, in Houston, 
TX, that is not even close. The differ- 
ences illustrated on this chart are 
clearly the result of inaccurate ap- 
praisals. 

Now, I refer to the last chart in the 
back. If you will note, it lists the prop- 
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erties by number. And this was at an 
auction held in Houston on April 8 of 
this year. The properties are numbers 
1 through 25. Most of them are listed 
on the sheet. If you look at the first 
one, property No. 3, you will find that 
the foreclosure appraisal was $59,500, 
the sales price $28,000. And the list 
goes on from there—absolutely no re- 
lationship between the foreclosure ap- 
praisal and the sales price. 

The differences illustrated on this 
chart are clearly the result of inaccu- 
rate appraisals. The VA could reduce 
its losses by insisting appraisals reflect 
the fundamental imbalance between 
supply and demand in the Houston 
market. 

The bottom line is: There are few, if 
any, willing buyers for these homes in 
a depressed economic community such 
as Houston. 

Why, then, is the VA acquiring these 
homes at enormous cost only to have 
them sit in the VA’s inventory until 
they have a fire sale and sustain enor- 
mous losses. 

Does this make good business sense? 

Would any of my colleagues run a 
business in this manner and hope to 
survive? 

Of course not! 

Mr. President, let me show my col- 
leagues what happens when homes sit 
for months, if not years, in the VA’s 
inventory. Some of these homes sit for 
2 or 3 years. These are photographs of 
VA properties in Houston which were 
visited by my staff in January. They 
are not the exception, but rather, re- 
flect the condition of many of the 
homes and condominiums in that in- 
ventory. 

Here we see rows of abandoned 
homes, boarded up and vandalized. On 
the inside, these homes are stripped 
bare. 

In the next pictures, you see homes 
that our staff photographed, and 
homes that are boarded up. Unfortu- 
nately, they are homes that are van- 
dalized. 

On the inside it is even more discour- 
aging. On the inside, these homes 
have been stripped bare. Appliances 
are gone, wallpaper is taken off. They 
even took the kitchen sink, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

What is equally disturbing is that 
there were no “For Sale” signs posted 
on most of the properties visited and 
no indication of aggressive marketing 
to sell these homes. 

There is no effort to work with the 
realtors to give them an incentive, to 
encourage the movement of these 
homes. 

Mr. President, the bill for this ne- 
glect has come due today, and the tax- 
payer is being asked to pick up the 
tab. 

I recognize that economic downturns 
are not the fault of the VA. Even the 


most astute and incisive management . 


could not operate this program with- 
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out some cost to the taxpayer, particu- 
larly in an area, such as Houston, suf- 
fering an economic downturn. Howev- 
er, I must express my deep concern for 
what I feel are unnecessary and exces- 
sive losses in this program. I must ex- 
press my frustration with the lack of 
aggressive response by the VA to prob- 
lems whose extent is obvious. 

Mr. President, I very much support 
the program this appropriation would 
fund. I again emphasize that my 
amendment will provide the program 
with $263 million and that I will sup- 
port even more funding when the VA 
has presented its plans for administra- 
tive reforms. I offer this amendment, 
not because I oppose the VA Home 
Loan Program, but because I believe 
the time has come to stop the un- 
checked appropriation of hundreds of 
millions of dollars which the U.S. 
Treasury does not have to spend and 
which is leading this country down the 
road to economic disaster. Unless we 
are willing to stand up and say No“ 
we will never be able to solve the 
severe and continuing problems which 
plague this program. 

It is time for the VA to take concrete 
steps to change its practices. If the VA 
believes its practices are compelled by 
law, it is time for the VA to come to 
the Hill and tell us which laws prevent 
needed changes. If the VA believes the 
losses are an inevitable result of pro- 
gram policies and requirements, it is 
time for the VA to identify those poli- 
cies and requirements so the Congress 
can begin to make the hard choices 
necessary to bring this program under 
control. I look forward to the day 
when I can report to the Senate that 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs of 
both the Senate and the House and 
the VA have devised and agreed to a 
recovery program which will reduce 
the losses which make appropriations 
such as this necessary. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
table and charts I have discussed be 
entered in the RECORD. 

There being no objecton, the materi- 
al was ordered to be printed in the a 
RECORD, as follows: 

HOUSTON AUCTION, APR. 8, 1988: PROPERTIES 1-25 

LIMITED AS TO GUARANTEED LOANS (NO VENDEE) AND 


ACTUAL SALES 
[Comparison of amounts paid to lender and amount realized) 


Amount 

8 Amount 
* r aired 

$24,793 

22,112 

18,925 

17,583 

12.347 

10,796 

9.249 

13,253 
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HOUSTON AUCTION, APR. 8, 1988: PROPERTIES 1-25 HOUSTON AUCTION, APR. 8, 1988: PROPERTIES 1-25 HOUSTON AUCTION, APR. 8, 1988: PROPERTIES 1-25 


LIMITED AS TO GUARANTEED LOANS (NO VENDEE) AND 


ACTUAL SALES—Continued 
{Comparison of foreclosure appraisal and sales price) 
Foreclosure Sales 
Property number appraisal price 
59,500 28,000 
45,000 25.000 
40,500 21.000 
52,000 23,000 
41,800 15,000 
41,000 17.000 


LIMITED AS TO GUARANTEED LOANS (NO VENDEE) AND 


ACTUAL SALES 
[Comparison of foreclosure appraisal and sales price] 
Foreclosure Sales 
Property nandor appraisal price 


Property number 


1 Starred properties not sold at auction. Loss reflects amount if sold at VA reserve price. 


= Total loss includes action selling costs of $14,296. 


LIMITED AS TO GUARANTEED LOANS (NO VENDEE) AND 
ACTUAL SALES—Continued 
[Comparison of foreclosure appraisal and sales price) 


Foreclosure Sales 
Property number appraisal price 
33,000 10,250 
44,200 10,200 
40,000 10.000 
28,500 9,000 


by VA to ‘Molding costs de VA fist Auction sale Total VA Joss 
lender at brpa price for resale price per property 

236.88 $43,500 No Bid 2079 

‘651.81 35,800 No Bid 135,235 

470 24 47.500 28,000 40/545 

140.04 45,000 25,000 37810 

446.74 42,000 21,000 36'641 

728064 37,600 23.000 1,639 

‘63861 39'900 No Bid 1231276 

17331 31:300 15,650 4.786 

204 86 46.000 15,000 44/438 

895 25 35,000 17,000 39.187 

787.79 43,000 15.500 43,409 

‘936.01 39,500 15.750 37,190 

‘008.28 27.500 12500 23,329 

431.12 39,500 12250 51357 

3921 37.500 14000 14020 

"339.23 38/000 15,000 6.547 

‘597.96 25,600 10,250 19,483 

12145 32,000 No Bid 14613 

67752 38,000 10,200 48,157 

47782 20.000 10,000 1 16,328 

118.78 24.000 No Bid 1 10,989 

"644.90 25,000 No Bid 1885 

3.300 380 90 27.500 9,000 7661 
6.544 333.96 21.100 No Bid + 10,827 

i 100.86 25,000 No Bid 16,330 

901,892 67 816.000 866,800 269,100 616.356 
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Mr. MURKOWSKI. I thank the 
Chair. 


Mr. PROXMIRE addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wisconsin. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
congratulate my good friend from 
Alaska for his statement. Only a 
banker, and someone who is expert in 
this area—and certainly the Senator 
from Alaska is expert, and he was a 
banker before he came to the U.S. 
Senate—could express with the kind of 
indignation and understanding of the 
situation that he did so very, very well. 

Also, he is a man who deeply under- 
stands and cares about the veterans of 
this country as few other Members in 
the Senate do. So I agree with my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Alaska. 

To buttress his statement I would 
like read from testimony given to the 
House Veterans Affairs Committee a 
year ago by the executive director of 
the Neighborhood Reinvestment Cor- 
poration, Mr. William A. Whiteside. 
The Corporation has a remarkable 
track record when it comes to promot- 
ing neighborhood stability and revital- 
izing declining neighborhoods. This is 
what Mr. Whiteside had to say about 


dealing with the VA on foreclosed 
properties: 

The area of greatest frustration is the 
handling of foreclosed properties. The 
greatest single complaint is that the ap- 
praisal process is too slow and inflexible. It 
was argued that appraisals sometimes took 
6 months to do and then another 2 months 
of processing before a property was listed or 
auctioned. Few of these houses could with- 
stand a northern winter boarded, an assault 
of vandalism, or a summer of overgrown 
grass, weeds, and litter and still sell effec- 
tively for the original appraisal price. 

When a nonprofit, a city government, real 
estate agent, or a private individual makes 
offer for negotiation, it is widely believed 
that the response will be negative. There 
appears to be little flexibility in the VA 
sales system and since there are fewer of- 
fices than than FHA, there seems to be even 
greater distance between the decision- 
makers and the property. 

In Toledo, OH, the NHS predicts that a 
VA property in foreclosure for 6 to 8 
months could lose as much as 80 percent of 
its value. They cite an example of a proper- 
ty on the 2500 block of Lawrence Street 
that sat vacant for 4 years although the 
NHS, the city, and the neighbors all made 
formal inquiries and complaints. Since no 
response followed, the city was forced to de- 
molish the now unsafe eyesore which had 
diminished the neighborhood for years and 
now is a troublesome vacant lot. When NHS 
tried to intervene on a 2 year long foreclo- 


sure at 2435 Lawrence Street, it was re- 
buffed and eventually the vandalized prop- 
erty traded for $3,600. 

I salute Senator MurKkowskt1's ef- 
forts to improve this situation, and 
pledge to work with him as he pursues 
this important task. Perhaps we could 
take some steps in our consideration of 
the fiscal year 1989 HUD-independent 
agencies bill to mandate better per- 
formance. On the other hand, I must 
resist today’s amendment because of 
the importance of getting this bill to 
the White House before the loan guar- 
anty revolving fund is completely in- 
solvent. I'm am also concerned that if 
we do not provide the full amount rec- 
ommended by the House the Fund will 
be facing another crisis within the 
next 3 to 4 months, perhaps during 
the August recess, when we will not be 
in a position to act. Consequently, al- 
though I am ready and willing to work 
with the Senator on this problem in 
the months ahead, I hope he will with- 
draw his amendment. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I 
regret that I must oppose the amend- 
ment offered by my friend, the Sena- 
tor from Alaska [Mr. MurKkowskr]. 
However, I appreciate and fully share 
his concern over the dramatic rise in 
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the VA home loan program costs over 
the past few years. As I stated earlier 
in support of House Joint Resolution 
552, I believe that it is time for this ad- 
ministration to shift its focus from 
short-term solutions—such as precipi- 
tous asset sales—aimed at generating 
quick cash to a careful and compre- 
hensive analysis of the steps that need 
to be taken to ensure the long-term vi- 
tality of the revolving fund and the 
home loan program. I intend to work 
with Senator MurkowskI and my 
other colleagues in Congress as well as 
with the VA to ensure that that analy- 
sis is undertaken and that any neces- 
sary program and management im- 
provements are made. 

Mr. GARN. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Alaska has raised a very im- 
portant and serious issue: The abysmal 
performance of the VA in conducting 
it's home loan guarantee program to 
minimize cost to the taxpayers of the 
Nation. 

It is incredibly frustrating to me to 
be engaged daily in trying to find a 
way to secure funding for a number of 
critical programs—and find myself 
here urging the enactment of an ap- 
propriations bill providing more than 
$700 million for what should be a self 
sustaining revolving fund. 

This appropriation is called manda- 
tory. So we are assured that it doesn’t 
violate the bipartisan budget summit 
agreement. But we cannot ignore the 
fact that these sums do add to the def- 
icit, and that with the overall con- 
straints of Gramm-Rudman-Hollings— 
will reduce amounts available for dis- 
cretionary activities. 

It does not matter whether this 
mandatory program increase is due to 
inaccurate economic projections, fall- 
ing oil prices, or even old-fashioned 
bad luck, the bottom-line is that the 
Federal Government must shell out 
$700 million which otherwise could be 
invested in needed programs or used to 
hold down the deficit. That is hard 
enough to swallow, but it is outrageous 
when such program costs are incurred 
because of program mismangemenv. 
More outrageous is that we are likely 
to have to futher supplement this 
amount before the end of the fiscal 
year. 

Mr. President, unfortunately we 
have little hope of halting this hemor- 
rhage of taxpayer dollars any time 
soon. Most of these losses in fact have 
already been incurred and all we are 
doing is recognizing these losses and 
paying off prior commitments. 

I wholeheartedly share the goal of 
the Senator from Alaska—to clean up 
this mess and put the VA home loan 
guarantee program on a soundly man- 
aged basis. I pledge to work with him 
to demand that the VA immediately 
institute remedial efforts and legisla- 
tion to correct this incredible budget- 
ary drain on the Treasury. 
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But we must move forward with this 
appropriation; $182 million must be 
provided to pay the readjustment ben- 
efit account to prevent a disruption in 
payments in May. The $526 million for 
the revolving fund is needed to keep it 
solvent beyond this week, and as I 
noted earlier, we will probably be 
called upon soon to add to this amount 
in another supplemental. 

An amendment to this measure can 
only delay its enactment and for that 
reason—and for that reason alone—I 
urge the Senator to withdraw his 
amendment. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. I thank my 
good friend from Wisconsin, the floor 
manager, and I certainly have the 
highest regard for my friend. I think 
no one has done more to earn the re- 
spect of the American people by bring- 
ing to light the dangers of unre- 
strained spending and no one has done 
more to bring fiscal responsibility to 
Government. 

My concern, as I have indicated, is 
not to thwart the continuance of the 
program, but to promote a process to 
cure the program’s obvious ills and the 
necessity of a reexamination by the 
Congress. So I would gather that my 
friend from Wisconsin would provide 
the assurance that he would work to 
expedite a review of the process by 
which the VA currently operates its 
home loan program because, as I 
pointed out earlier, the fact that there 
is a l-percent origination fee that is 
supposed to self-perpetuate this fund 
combined with the reality that we are 
looking at approximately $1.5 billion 
of funding above and beyond what the 
fund raised, in addition to about $300 
million from the 1-percent fee, shows 
that indeed we have a problem. 

I am sure that is the intent of my 
friend from Wisconsin, to work toward 
that end. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Yes, indeed, I 
intend to work very closely with the 
Senator from Alaska, too. As I say, he 
is expert in this area. I am sure we can 
work well together. 

Mr. MURKOWSKL. In that light, I 
am very pleased to withdraw my 
amendment. I am confident that we 
can work together to obtain the type 
of data needed to identify the adminis- 
trative and legislative changes re- 
quired to protect these important vet- 
erans programs. 

I assume that the message we are 
sending to the VA tonight is that they 
are to promptly address this problem, 
and we could probably be assured that 
if they came up with another supple- 
mental, we would have to take more 
decisive action, because I want to 
make it very clear in the Recorp that 
this is a responsible action that I con- 
templated in submitting the amend- 
ment. 

I recognize that it is late at night, 
prior to a recess. The Senator from 
Wisconsin has been very kind in work- 
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ing with me, as well as the leader, in 
putting this to the latter part of the 
day. Unfortunately, some Senators 
who were working with me on the Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee cannot be 
with us tonight. 

In any event, I think it is important 
that we take a responsible stand. I 
think we have given an unmistakable 
signal that the Senate is concerned 
about the management of this pro- 
gram, that steps must be taken to 
reduce these losses. 

I want to take this opportunity, in 
conclusion, to thank my friend, the 
distinguished Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. HATFIELD] for his patience and 
diligence at this late hour, and I look 
forward to working with them as they 
conduct the appropriation oversight 
on these emergency supplementals as 
they occur. I think his comments have 
been very responsible, in the sense 
that we cannot let the program drop, 
but neither can we be held hostage 
when these things come up suddenly, 
by the threat that those veterans who 
receive the benefits may suddenly no 
longer receive those benefits. 

So I think we have worked toward 
developing a process and sending a 
message to the VA that will be heard. 
I assure my colleagues that if the VA 
does not get the message this time, on 
the VA home loan program, I will 
work with the chairman of the com- 
mittee, Senator Cranston, who has 
been very responsive in this regard, 
and we will initiate hearings, which is 
the appropriate method to bring to 
light what changes are needed. 

I also thank Mr. Tony Principi and 
others on the staff who have worked 
hard to get this information, to get a 
handle on this job, to make the job of 
the Senator of Wisconsin and the Sen- 
ator from Oregon a little easier and 
not subject their staffs to this type of 
emergency supplemental, which really 
is a reflection on the responsible budg- 
etary process within the appropriate 
departments—in this case, the VA. 

Again, with that in mind, I withdraw 
my amendment, and I thank my col- 
leagues. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendment of the 
Senator from Alaska [Mr. Murkow- 
SKI] is withdrawn. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I want to 
express my support for this compre- 
hensive piece of legislation that sup- 
ports a very special group to me per- 
sonally—our Nation’s veterans. The 
benefits and services contained within 
this bill are merely a reflection of the 
deep gratitude that all Americans feel 
toward our disabled veterans and the 
survivors of those who never returned. 

The members of the Veterans Af- 
fairs Committee are to be commended 
for their exhaustive work which incud- 
ed a broad range of issues. Everything 
from beneficiary travel to disability 
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compensation for our former POW’s 
to retention incentives for critical 
health care personnel are contained in 
this bill that resulted from the first 
formal House-Senate veterans confer- 
ence in many years. Several of its pro- 
visions will enhance the operation and 
management of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration as well. 

I am somewhat disappointed that a 
useful compromise could not be 
reached in formal conference over the 
compensation issue for our veterans 
exposed to ionizing radiation. This 
group of veterans are quite deserving 
of presumptions containing in S.9 that 
the Senate passed last December and I 
was proud to cosponsor that particular 
legislation when it was introduced by 
our ranking Republican member, Sen- 
ator MurKkowskI. It is my hope that 
compromise legislation will be enacted 
soon to provide for this well deserved 
compensation. 

Before I concluse, I'd like to person- 
ally recognize two Veterans Affairs 
Minority Staffers who put many hours 
into this legislation. Lisa Moore and 
Chris Yoder are to be commended for 
their dedication and commitment that 
helped produce this bill. All Republi- 
cans, as well as the Senate as a whole, 
are well served by professionals like 
Lisa and Chris. My thanks to them 
both. 

Mr. President, our Nation is strong 
and free—this legislation demonstrates 
a grateful nation’s continuing commit- 
ment and support for the men nad 
women who have unselfishly served in 
our Armed Forces to maintain that 
strength and freedom. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Time 
has expired. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
thank my good friend from Oregon. It 
is always a pleasure to work with one 
of the brightest and most attractive 
members of the Senate staff. 

I yield back my time. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I 
thank the chairman of the subcommit- 
tee. 

I am ready to yield back the remain- 
der of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All 
time having been yielded back, the 
question is on the third reading and 
passage of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution (H.J. Res. 552) 
was order to a third reading, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the joint resolution was passed. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 
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Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SanFrorpD). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, the 
Senate has passed three bills this week 
to provide assistance to veterans. It is 
only fitting that this Nation acknowl- 
edge its debt to those who have fought 
to keep our country free, and I am 
glad that the Senate could act on all 
three bills this week. 

On Monday, April 25, we passed the 
Atomic Veterans Compensation Act. 
This measure will provide help to 
those veterans that participated in at- 
mospheric nuclear tests as part of the 
U.S. nuclear weapons testing program 
or in the American occupation of Hiro- 
shima or Nagasaki. In the 1940's, not 
much was known about the long-term 
effects of exposure to radiation and its 
relationship to cancer. Precautions 
that were taken to minimize exposure 
to radiation were primitive and I am 
glad that the Senate has acted favor- 
ably on this compensation bill. 

The second measure that the Senate 
adopted this week is the emergency 
mandatory veterans supplemental ap- 
propriations bill, which will replenish 
the Veterans’ Administration housing 
loan guaranty revolving fund from 
which veterans are able to finance 
home purchases. 

Finally, the Senate took action this 
week on the conference agreement on 
the Omnibus Veterans’ Benefits and 
Services Act. This is a comprehensive 
bill, which addresses a wide range of 
issues, and makes a number of im- 
provements in the areas of disability 
compensation and health care. 

I cannot let this opportunity pass 
without saying that, throughout its 
history, West Virginia has been one of 
the most patriotic States in the 
Nation—ranking fifth in the number 
of participants as a percentage of the 
male population in World War II, first 
in the Korean conflict, and second in 
the Vietnam war. West Virginians 
have traditionally served their country 
with pride in times of war and peace. 

Again, I am glad that we could act 
on all three of these measures this 
week. Each and every bill demon- 
strates the continued commitment and 
appreciation of this Nation to its vet- 
erans. 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE VICE 
PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair, on behalf of the Vice President, 
pursuant to 10 U.S.C. 6968(a), ap- 
points the following Senators to the 
Board of Visitors of the U.S. Naval 
Academy: the Senator from Maryland 
(Ms. MIKULSKI], from the Committee 
on Appropriations; the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. HATFIELD], from the 
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Committee on Appropriations; the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Gramm], 
from the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices; and the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. SARBANES], At Large. 

The Chair, on behalf of the Vice 
President, pursuant to 10 U.S.C. 
4355(a), appoints the following Sena- 
tors to the Board of Visitors of the 
U.S. Military Academy: the Senator 
from New York [Mr. D'Amato], from 
the Committee on Appropriations; the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. NICK- 
LES], from the Committee on Appro- 
priations; the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. SHELBY], from the Committee on 
Armed Services; and the Senator from 
New York (Mr. MOYNIHAN], At Large. 

The Chair, on behalf of the Vice 
President, pursuant to 10 U.S.C. 
9355(a), appoints the following Sena- 
tors to the Board of Visitors of the 
U.S. Air Force Academy: the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. REID], from the 
Committee on Appropriations; the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Coch- 
RAN], from the Committee on Appro- 
priations; the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. WIRTH], from the Committee on 
Armed Services; and the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. PRESSLER], At 
Large. 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE 


Mr. MURKOWSKI. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I be per- 
mitted to read a statement in memory 
of the late Dr. Frank Conrad. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


IN MEMORY OF DR. FRANK 
CONRAD 


Mr. MURKOWSKI. Mr. President, 
it is with deep regret that I bring to 
the attention of my colleagues the un- 
timely death of a valuable employee of 
the Veterans“ Administration, Dr. 
Francis E. “Frank” Conrad. On April 
7, Frank was murdered in Chicago 
while trying to help an apartment 
rental office employee ward off an 
angry tenant. His willingness to assist 
others was one of his finest attributes. 

My staff and I have had the privi- 
lege of working with Dr. Conrad in his 
capacity as Director of the VA’s Office 
of Quality Assurance in Washington, 
DC, Dr. Conrad worked diligently to 
develop and implement a comprehen- 
sive quality assurance program so as to 
ensure that our Nation’s veterans re- 
ceive high quality health-care services 
from the VA. Dr. Conrad was a dedi- 
cated and valued public servant. I com- 
mend his commitment to serving vet- 
erans. 

Frank left behind two daughters— 
Lisa and Lori. And on behalf of my 
colleagues in the Senate, I express to 
them my sympathy on the loss of 
their father. He will be missed by all 
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veterans, and his contribution to his 
country has been noteworthy and sub- 
stantial. 


EDUCATIONAL EXCELLENCE 


Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, this 
week marks the fifth anniversary of 
the publication of “A Nation at Risk: 
The Imperative for Educational 
Reform.” 

Americans at every level in educa- 
tion—students, parents, teachers, ad- 
ministrators, board members, law 
makers—have taken up the challenge. 
Where they end up may well depend 
on the quality and experience of our 
leadership. 

The Congress last week gave final 
approval to landmark education legis- 
lation, the Hawkins-Stafford Elemen- 
tary and Secondary School Improve- 
ment Amendments of 1988. I am proud 
to have played a role in developing the 
Even Start Program included in the 
act. The Even Start Program will help 
equip illiterate parents with the read- 
ing skills necessary to assist at home 
in their children’s learning, and there- 
by help prevent an intragenerational 
cycle of adult illiteracy. 

This month the Task Force on Edu- 
cational Excellence and Literacy, es- 
tablished by the Senate Republican 
Conference and under the chairman- 
ship of the Senator from Virginia (Mr. 
TRIBLE], held a significant forum. His 
opening statement focused the session 
on elementary and secondary educa- 
tion. His remarks set a tone and expec- 
tation for the State and local leader- 
ship that is so necessary not only to 
take up, but to meet successfully the 
challenge of achieving educational ex- 
cellence. 

Mr. President, I ask that Senator 
TRIBLE's opening statement be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The statement follows: 

SENATOR PAUL TRIBLE: TASK FORCE ON 

EDUCATIONAL EXCELLENCE AND LITERACY 

I am pleased to welcome you to this meet- 
ing of the Task Force on Educational Excel- 
lence and Literacy. 

Our purpose today is to highlight what 
our elementary and secondary schools 
ought to be teaching and how they can 
better go about it. 

George Washington, in his first message 
to Congress, said: “Knowledge is to every 
country the surest basic of public happi- 
ness.” Those words were never more true 
than when we consider the future. As I look 
toward the 21st century, I know that our 
Nation’s future strength and prosperity 
depend on educational excellence. 

Just 5 years ago this month the National 
Commission on Excellence in Education 
startled many Americans. In its report, A 
Nation At Risk, the Commission concluded 
that: “The educational foundations of our 
society are presently being eroded by a 
rising tide of mediocrity that threatens our 
very future as a nation and a people.” 

Thus began a national effort to strength- 
en our schools. 

Other commissions, boards, councils and 
foundations also studied our schools—the 
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Twentieth Century Fund, The Education 
Commission of the States, The Carnegie 
Foundation, and the National Science 
Board, to name a few. These reform reports 
share some common themes: 

(1) Our country’s declining competitive 
position in the international economy 
makes reform of schools an imperative. 

(2) Our students’ academic performance is 
poor and should be improved. 

(3) Graduation and curriculum standards 
need strengthening and focusing. 

(4) Teachers should have improved work- 
ing conditions, more compensation, better 
training and more rigorous certification re- 
quirements. 

(5) Teachers and principals are too often 
failing to exercise their proper leadership 
roles. And 

(6) Education is isolated from other pro- 
grams and sectors in our communities, par- 
ticularly business, and should seek greater 
support through partnerships. 

In evaluating the education process, 
simple, commonsense questions are appro- 
priate: Why don't eighth graders have 
eighth grade skills? Why aren't good teach- 
ers paid more? Why are schools closed all 
summer when our population is so under 
educated? Why can't large numbers of high 
school graduates read, write and compute? 

In reflecting on these questions, I am also 
reminded of jounalist H.L. Mencken's adage: 
“To every complex and difficult problem, 
there is an answer that is simple, easy and 
wrong.” 

Surely there are no easy answers to the 
problems we confront. Indeed, educational 
excellence does not come from the top 
down. It cannot be mandated by Congress. 
Rather it will start in tens of thousands of 
local communities and schools across this 
country. And happily, many good things are 
happening today in our schools. 

H.G. Wells once observed that The salva- 
tion of civilization is a race between educa- 
tion and catastrophe.” If he’s right, and I 
believe he is, then America must give her 
children the best educational opportunities. 


THE 100TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE JEWISH PUBLICATON SO- 
CIETY 


Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, this 
year marks the 100th anniversary of 
an outstanding literary and cultural 
organization—the Jewish Publication 
Society [JPS]. The Jewish Publication 
Society was formed on June 3, 1888, 
with the goal of publishing and dis- 
tributing books that spread knowledge 
about Judaism and Jewish culture in 
the English language. It was one of 
the first not-for-profit publishers to 
translate books from a number of lan- 
guages into English in order to edu- 
cate Americans about Jewish heritage, 
life, and literature. 

On Sunday, May 1, 1988, at the 
Jewish Publication Society Centennial 
Dinner, two distinguished individuals 
will be honored for their significant 
contributions to the preservation and 
dissemination of Jewish culture in the 
United States. The Honorable Walter 
H. Annenberg will receive the Cyrus 
Adler Award, and Dr. Muriel M. 
Berman will receive the Henrietta 
Szold Award. 
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Throughout his life, Ambassador 
Walter Annenberg has been commit- 
ted to strengthening the education, 
communication, and cultural resources 
of this country. He became involved 
with the Jewish Publication Society 
many years ago, and served on its 
board of trustees from 1946 to 1955. 

Ambassador Annenberg has made 
lasting contributions to the Nation's 
higher education system through his 
generous donations to the Annenberg 
Research Institute of the Dropsie Col- 
lege for Hebrew and Cognate Learn- 
ing. Under his thoughtful guidance, 
the prestigious Annenberg Schools of 
Communications at the University of 
Pennsylvania Graduate School and 
the University of Southern California 
have flourished. It is particularly fit- 
ting that Ambassador Annenberg re- 
ceive the Cyrus Adler Award, named 
for a founding trustee of the Jewish 
Publication Society, because he has 
done so much to help the Jewish Pub- 
lication Society achieve its goal of fos- 
tering the growth of Jewish culture. 

Similarly, Dr. Muriel M. Berman has 
played an integral part in the success 
of the Jewish Publication Society, 
serving as its president from 1981 to 
1984, and as its chairman of the board 
of trustees from 1984 to 1987. 
Through an extemely generous gift, 
Dr. Berman and her husband have en- 
dowed the Muriel and Phillip Berman 
Book Fund. This wonderful contribu- 
tion will enable the Jewish Publication 
Society to continue to publish many 
noteworthy books. Dr. Berman’s con- 
tribution to the literary world will be 
appropriately recognized with an 
award named for Henrietta Szold, the 
Jewish Publication Society’s first 
editor. 

Mr. President, the Jewish Publica- 
tion Society is one of the oldest Jewish 
publishing companies in the United 
States and I am proud that Philadel- 
phia, PA is its headquarters. I com- 
mend the Jewish Publication Society 
for its longstanding commitment to 
excellence, and congratulate the Socie- 
ty on its 100th anniversary of literary 
achievement. 


TRIBUTE TO PROF. WILLIAM R. 
SEARS 


Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
honor a most distinguished constitu- 
ent, Prof. William R. Sears, on the oc- 
casion of his 75th birthday. Still active 
in the teaching and research of aero- 
space and mechanical engineering at 
the University of Arizona as a Profes- 
sor Emeritus, I am proud that he con- 
tinues to inspire students and col- 
leagues alike. 

Nelson H. Kemp, a former student 
at Cornell University when Professor 
Sears was the first director of the 
Graduate School of Aerospace Engi- 
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neering at Cornell, and later a col- 
league, wrote a tribute to his career at 
the time of his start at the University 
of Arizona. I would like to have this 
piece excerpted here in praise of his 
fine achievements. 

WILLIAM R. SEARS 


Bill Sears was born—March 1, 1913—and 
raised in Minneapolis, and knew from a 
rather early age that he wanted to be an en- 
gineer. He decided that the new program in 
aeronautical engineering at the University 
of Minnesota was for him, and entered in 
the fall of 1930. With his B.Aero.E. fresh in 
his pocket, Bill went to Caltech for graduate 
study with a windtunnel assistantship. 

Those were the days when Theodore von 
Karman was the head of the Guggenheim 
Aeronautics Laboratory at Caltech. Bill 
found them, the climate, the wind-tunnel, 
the brilliant fellow students, and the con- 
tact with the southern California aeronauti- 
cal industry all a wonderful experience. He 
also found the departmental secretary, 
Mabel Rhodes, whom he married in the 
spring of 1936. (In Germany, bright stu- 
dents were likely to marry their professors’ 
daughters, which led to the saying that the 
brains were passed from the father-in-law to 
the son-in-law. Karman never married and 
so had no daughters, but he did have a sec- 
retary.) 

Bill became an instructor in 1937, and an 
assistant professor in 1940, and taught for 4 
years, including courses in aerodynamics, 
wind-tunnel methods, vector analysis, and 
propellers. It was then that he developed 
the skills which enabled him to become a 
superb teacher, who gave carefully prepared 
lectures which were models of clarity and 
organization. Years later, even when teach- 
ing courses he has given a number of times, 
he still spends some time before each class 
preparing and never walks in cold“. The 
quality of his classes reflects not only his 
natural abilities as a teacher, but also his 
unfailing preparation. 

Bill obtained his Ph.D. in Aeronautics in 
1938, and his thesis is still one of the stand- 
ard references for incompressible nonsteady 
airfoil theory, at least in the United States. 
he also published the sinusoidal gust case, 
with the famous spiral Sears function, 
which has been used in many investigations 
of aircraft flying through turbulence. 

Another legacy of the Caltech years for 
Bill was the start of his life-long romance 
with flying. It began in 1940, when he was 
assigned the role of director of Caltech's 
part in the Civil Pilot’s Training Program. 
He went through the course himself, got his 
license in 1941, and has been flying ever 
since. 

World War II stimulated Bill to enter in- 
dustry, in the new aircraft company started 
by Jack K. Northrop. He was asked to 
become chief of aerodynamics and flight 
testing. The Navy, in which Bill held a re- 
serve commission, agreed, and for 5 years, 
from early 1941 to 1946, he helped build air- 
planes. He and a number of bright former 
Caltech graduate students worked on the 
P61 series (Black Widow), and the Northrop 
poe aie tailless and flying-wing air- 
craft. 

Certainly one positive result of the 5 years 
in industry was to round out Bill’s profes- 
sional experience by giving him a solid 
grounding in the practical problems facing 
the aircraft industry. Since leaving Nor- 
throp, he has maintained an active interest 
in the problems of the aerospace industry, 
through extensive consulting, government 
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advisory work, and contact with former col- 
leagues and students, many of whom have 
had distinguished industrial careers. He 
never became an ivory-tower academic, in- 
terested in only turning our papers and 
more Ph.D. professors. 

But he had always hoped to return to a 
university, and among the academic invita- 
tions which came at the end of the war was 
the exciting prospect of becoming the direc- 
tor of the new Graduate School of Aeronau- 
tical Engineering proposed by Cornell Uni- 
versity. As the head of a new graduate 
school at 33, Bill quickly hired a faculty and 
established a curriculum. He also hired a 
secretary named Alice (Toni) Anthony who 
has turned out to be the most permanent 
member of the Cornell Aerospace School 
staff, and in many ways the most important, 
without whom the School could not really 
run. During his long tenure at Cornell, Bill 
also became the first director of the Center 
of Applied Mathematics, after heading the 
Aerospace School for 17 years. 

Of course, life has not been all profession- 
al activities and flying. Mabel and Bill have 
two children, Susan and David, and two 
grandchidren. 

Bill has received numerous awards, given 
many invited lectures around the world, and 
served his profession and the country on a 
myriad of panels, boards and committees. 
There is hardly an area of aerodynamics 
which he has not influenced, either directly, 
through students, of through his other pro- 
fessional activities. His own evaluation puts 
his major contribution as his role as a 
teacher, and he has helped educate a re- 
markably impressive group of engineers and 
scientists. 


BOB STAFFORD—THE 
EDUCATION SENATOR 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I just 
want to take a few moments to follow 
up on an event that occurred earlier 
today at the White House. There was 
a signing ceremony for the “Augustus 
F. Hawkins-Robert T. Stafford Ele- 
mentary and Secondary School Educa- 
tion Improvement Amendments of 
1988“ the last major piece of legisla- 
tion that BoB Srarrorp will have 
guided through the Congress. It is fit- 
ting that the new law is named after 
him. Also, as President Reagan men- 
tioned, the Guaranteed Student Loan 
Program will also be renamed after 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Vermont. 

Bos STAFFORD and I began our first 
terms in Congress together—back in 
1960 in the House of Representatives. 
I was hoping that we might also be 
leaving the Senate together, but my 
plans didn’t include retirement. We 
have served together in the Senate 
since the early 1970's, and we have 
worked closely together on many 
issues, but especially education. His 
leadershp has been invaluable to me 
and to all my colleagues on both sides 
of the aisle. 

During his years as chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Edu- 
cation Subcommittee, Senator STAF- 
FORD has left his indelible, constructive 
fingerprints on more education pro- 
grams than just about anybody in the 
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history of the Congress. I cannot 
think of a finer legacy to the future of 
our country. Whenever budget deci- 
sions required a balancing of interests, 
the Nation’s children came first. This 
does not mean that the Senator from 
Vermont did not attempt to keep the 
taxpayers interests in mind—he was 
able to establish priorities that care- 
fully balanced the needs of the coun- 
try. 

The new law signed by the President 
today will serve as a lasting reminder 
of the contributions Senator STAFFORD 
has made to elementary and secondary 
education programs—and the Federal 
role in educating our country’s chil- 
dren. 

We will miss the senior Senator from 
Vermont very much in the years to 
come, but his participation in the de- 
velopment of education programs at 
all levels will serve as a constant re- 
minder that he had a profound impact 
on our national interests for years to 
come. 


PROGRESS MADE BY REGULA- 
TORY WORKING GROUP DEM- 
ONSTRATES THAT STOCK 
MARKET CRASH LEGISLATION 
IS NOT NEEDED 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, yester- 
day’s Chicago Tribune contains a very 
informative article by Sallie Gaines 
entitled “Circuit Breaker Plan Is 
Drafted” that makes it clear that the 
administration’s working group is very 
close to a final agreement on a sound 
and reasonable package of recommen- 
dations that will improve the oper- 
ation of our financial markets and 
help the regulators to head off any 
future episodes like last October's 
market crash. “The Nation’s financial 
exchanges and regulators have agreed 
in principle to a circuit breaker that 
would halt all trading under certain 
conditions,” according to the Tribune, 
which goes on to note that “the 
group’s final proposals are expected to 
mirror closely the recommendations of 
the Brady Commission, with a notable 
exception”—there will be no superre- 
gulator with authority over all mar- 
kets. 

I am pleased with the working 
group’s progress so far. It reinforces 
the point I have been making for some 
time—that a hasty, quick fix, legisla- 
tive response is unnecessary. As the 
Senate knows, the Federal Reserve 
Board probably played the crucial role 
in restoring confidence last October. 
Chairman Greenspan of the Fed, how- 
ever, stated just last month that 
“acting hastily could inadvertently de- 
stabilize the markets, creating the 
very type of episode we are endeavor- 
ing to avoid.” At an earlier banking 
committee hearing, he made it clear 
that, as a result of the crash, those 
trading stocks and other financial in- 
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struments had learned an important 
lesson and had become more realistic. 
Essentially, he was warning the com- 
mittee against making the mistake our 
military is often accused of—preparing 
to fight the last war instead of the 
next one. 

Henry Kaufman, former managing 
director of Salomon Bros., a large, 
well-respected, investment banking 
firm, has also urged caution. In a 
recent article entitled “The Dangerous 
Volatility in Financial Markets Isn't 
Going Away,” he argued that we need 
to understand the numerous funda- 
mental changes now occurring in the 
marketplace if we are to minimize the 
risks of future episodes of dangerous 
volatility in financial markets. 

Frankly, Mr. President, it seems to 
me that Chairman Greenspan and Mr. 
Kaufman are right. We should be con- 
centrating on the fundamental 
changes in the marketplace rather 
than on simple mechanical fixes. The 
regulators have the authority they 
need to coordinate their actions in a 
way that will improve the functioning 
of our financial markets. The regula- 
tors have the authority they need to 
improve their response to any future 
episodes of market volatility. We don’t 
need to duplicate their work. 

There is, however, plenty for Con- 
gress to do, because implementation of 
the working group’s proposals will not 
end volatility. No package directed 
solely at the regulators and the ex- 
changes can. However, it will give Con- 
gress the time it needs for a thorough 
review of the underlying, more basic, 
issues that have received all too little 
attention. 

I do not mean to suggest, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that last October’s stock market 
crash was not a frightening event that 
needs to be examined very carefully. 
The Dow Jones industrial average fell 
by over 508 points in a single day, and 
by roughly 1,000 points in little over a 
week. What I am suggesting is that we 
look at the fundamentals, rather than 
focusing on the very narrow issue of 
market mechanics. 

The conventional wisdom up until 
mid-October 1987 was that another 
1929-style market crash was impossi- 
ble. We cannot afford to let that 
wrong-headed conclusion be replaced 
by a new equally mistaken convention- 
al wisdom—that with some simple me- 
chanical legislative changes, we can 
prevent any future repetition of last 
fall’s disaster. 

We cannot afford to ignore the fact 
that financial markets are different 
now. Trading is increasingly controlled 
by institutions rather than individuals; 
institutional trading now accounts for 
over 70 percent of the daily volume on 
the New York Stock Exchange. The 
computer and communications revolu- 
tions have made it possible to execute 
transactions faster than was ever 
thought possible in the past. Finally, 
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markets are increasingly international. 
It is now just as easy to trade in Tokyo 
or London as it is in New York and 
Chicago. 

These changes in technology and in 
the character of the marketplace 
make it inevitable that trading will be 
more volatile. As the Brady report 
concluded, a relatively few institution- 
al investors making the same decision 
can result in huge selling pressure in 
markets that drives down prices drasti- 
cally. Mechanical solutions cannot re- 
verse these technological changes or 
prevent large institutions from buying 
or selling when they think those ac- 
tions are required. 

The Brady report cannot be the 
focus of congressional review. The 
Brady Commission was asked to study 
market mechanisms and the adminis- 
tration working group is well on the 
way toward implementing almost all 
of its recommendations. As I stated 
before, Congress should not duplicate 
the working group’s efforts. Congress 
must look at the issues more broadly. 
We should start that process now. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Tribune article be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

{From the Chicago Tribune, Apr. 27, 1988] 

CIRCUIT BREAKER PLAN Is DRAFTED 
(By Sallie Gaines) 

The nation’s financial exchanges and reg- 
ulators have agreed in principle to a “circuit 
breaker” that would halt all trading under 
certain conditions. 

A working group of regulators, appointed 
by President Reagan to design mechanisms 
to prevent another crash, will meet in 
Washington Wednesday, presumably to 
work out details. 

But executives of the Chicago Board Op- 
tions Exchange, the Chicago Mercantile Ex- 
change and the New York Stock Exchange 
said the outline of the plan is a foregone 
conclusion. 

The trigger for the circuit breaker is likely 
to be a 250- to 300-point drop in the Dow 
Jones industrial average. 

The futures and options exchanges, which 
don't trade directly the stocks listed in the 
Dow average, “will pick a proxy for the 
Dow,” said Alger B. Chapman, chairman 
and chief executive of the CBOE. Upon 
reaching the trigger drop in value, trading 
on the exchanges would halt for an hour, 
Chapman said. 

The intent is not to prevent the markets 
from falling, but to prevent panic selling 
that causes markets to plummet farther 
than economics would indicate, Chapman 
said, 

The notion of a coordinated circuit break- 
er at all exchanges was a key point of the 
Brady Commission, appointed by President 
Reagan after the Oct. 19 stock market crash 
and headed by former Sen. Nicholas Brady. 
The idea has not been universally embraced, 
but it appears to be one move exchanges 
and regulators can agree upon and live with. 

Chapman said the trigger number would 
be large enough that the issue would come 
into play only during a massive crash. He 
noted that if the numbers under consider- 
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ation—250 or 300 points of the Dow—had 
been in effect in the past, the circuit break- 
er would have been triggered only once, last 
Oct. 19. 

While the outlines of the plan are set, he 
and other exchange officials said it may be 
several weeks before the proposal is an- 
nounced. 

The Reagan administration's working 
group consists of Treasury Secretary James 
Baker; David Ruder, head of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, which regulates 
stock trading; Wendy Gramm, head of the 
Commodity Futures Trading Commission, 
which regulates futures trading; and Alan 
Greenspan, head of the Federal Reserve 
Board, the central bank. 

The group's final proposals are expected 
to mirror closely the recommendations of 
the Brady Commission, with a notable ex- 
ception. 

The Brady Commission recommended 
that one regulator, the Fed, be in charge of 
all exchanges to ensure better coordination. 
That proposal was immediately criticized by 
the exchanges and regulators, including the 
Fed. 

Administration sources say the idea of a 
“superregulator” is being rejected, as long 
as the exchanges and regulators can coordi- 
nate efforts to prevent or soften another 
crash. 

But Chapman suggested that one regula- 
tor could end up being in charge of oversee- 
ing the circuit breaker and the Fed may be 
the logical place for that responsibility. 

Several proposals to shift regulatory au- 
thority or impose new restrictions on the 
exchanges are pending in Congress. 


ENDORSEMENT OF MAJOR LAW 
ENFORCEMENT ORGANIZA- 
TIONS FOR S. 2205, OMNIBUS 
ANTI-DRUG ABUSE ACT OF 1988 


Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, 
today was an extremely important 
milestone in our effort to pass a major 
antidrug initiative in the Congress this 
year. As the chief author of S. 2205, 
the Omnibus Anti-Drug Abuse Act of 
1988, I was privileged to participate in 
a press conference at noon where 13 of 
the largest, most important national 
and international law enforcement or- 
ganizations formally endorsed our 
drug bill and pledged their total sup- 
port for its enactment. Senator PETE 
Domentici, Senator AL D'AMATO, Con- 
gressman GLENN ENGLISH, and I were 
honored also to have with us, Mr. 
Matt Byrne, father of the recently 
murdered New York police officer, 
who also endorsed our legislation. The 
following groups have formally signed 
up in support of S. 2205: 

The Fraternal Order of Police; 

The International Association of 
Chiefs of Police; 

National Sheriffs Association; 

American Correctional Association; 

National District Attorneys Associa- 
tion; 

National Association of Attorneys 
General; 

International Narcotics Enforcement 
Officers Association; 

Federal Law Enforcement Officers 
Association; 
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New York City Patrolman’s Benevo- 
lent Association; 

National Association of Police Orga- 
nizations; 

International Brotherhood of Police 
Officers; 

American Jail Association; and 

The American Association of Proba- 
tion and Parole Officers. 

Mr. President, I was heartened to 
hear the comments of these outstand- 
ing law enforcement organizations re- 
garding our bill. They praised its 
broad coverage of all aspects of the 
drug trafficking and drug abuse prob- 
lem. They applauded the resurrection 
of the State and Local Narcotics As- 
sistance Grant Program in the bill. 
They endorsed the additional re- 
sources in the bill for drug interdiction 
and for more Federal law enforcement 
personnel. They supported the bill be- 
cause of its increased support for 
prison construction and for U.S. attor- 
neys to help put more drug dealers in 
jail. And they endorsed the provisions 
of the bill that mandate a comprehen- 
sive analysis of improvements that can 
be made in pay and benefits for our 
Federal, State, and local law enforce- 
ment officers. 

Mr. President, the message of these 
fine organizations is clear: the time for 
talk is over; the time for action is now. 
They are tired of putting their lives on 
the line, day in and day out, without a 
firm commitment from the Federal 
Government to help them win the war 
on the streets of our cities. They see 
their colleagues assassinated by the 
drug dealers and drug kingpins and 
then look to the Federal Government 
to see if they care. Well, they know 
now that this Senator and 70 of my 
colleagues are putting the rhetoric to 
bed, and moving to action with S. 2205 
in the Senate and H.R. 4230 in the 
House. They want this bill to pass and 
so do I. With the support of these cou- 
rageous men and women and their as- 
sociations, my commitment to enact 
this bill has never been stronger and I 
urge my colleagues to pass it right 
now. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE CON- 
GRESS: TOWARD A NEW FOR- 
EIGN POLICY 


Mr. PELL. Yesterday, in the Samuel 
D. Berger Memorial Lecture, Mrs. 
Pamela C. Harriman offered our next 
president a thoughtful prescription 
for developing a unified American for- 
eign policy based on mutual under- 
standing between the Congress and 
the Executive. 

In her address, Pamela Harriman 
urges a genuine partnership between 
the Congress and the President in de- 
veloping foreign policy. Developing 
such a partnership will require an Ex- 
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ecutive who is willing to level with the 
Congress, and who is willing to engage 
in meaningful consultation—as op- 
posed to the after-the-fact sort of con- 
sultation that both recent Democratic 
and Republican administrations have 
employed. 

Congress for its part, says Mrs. Har- 
riman, must keep the confidences en- 
trusted with it and should withhold 
criticism until the administration has 
fully made its case. After all, Congress 
has an obligation to focus on the big 
issues and not to micromanage the 
small ones. 

As seen from both ends of Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue there is an acute need 
for a new relationship between the 
Congress and the President in the 
field of foreign affairs. Pamela Harri- 
man has offered a most useful per- 
spective. I commend it to my col- 
leagues and ask unanimous consent 
that the full text of her speech be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

[Institute for the Study of Diplomacy, 
Georgetown University, Washington, DC, 
Apr. 27, 1988] 

WHERE Is THE WATER'S EDGE? THE PRESIDENT 
AND CONGRESS IN U.S. FOREIGN POLICY 
(The Samuel D. Berger Memorial Lecture 
by Pamela C. Harriman) 

It is an honor for me as an observer of di- 
plomacy to speak not only to those who 
study it but to so many who have mastered 
its ways and made its history. 

And it is a special pleasure to have a part 
in this series of lectures in memory of Sam 
Berger, a pioneer practitioner of modern 
American diplomacy and a much-admired 
friend of Averell's and mine. 

But I would be doing a disservice to Sam's 
and Averell's memories if I pretended this 
evening to professional expertise in their 
craft. 

I am happy instead to have the privilege 
of offering some thoughts on the making of 
our foreign policy from the perspective of 
an American active in our national politics. 

Indeed, my principal concern here is the 
politics of foreign policy—the relationship 
between President and Congress—and the 
imperative of improving their partnership 
and its product. 

This issue is urgent business for our time; 
the strong collaboration that once began at 
the water's edge has now been lost. An 
almost continual wrangling mars the con- 
duct of our affairs abroad and imperils our 
national security. Although ideas and ideol- 
ogies play a part in this quarrel, it is all too 
often more a reflexive struggle for power 
and turf between the two branches. 

The combat has eroded what should be 
the president’s basic power to act with real 
authority and flexibility. And the battle has 
put the Congress where it least belongs—in 
the job of managing details instead of focus- 
ing on our overall course and overseeing 
Executive helmsmanship. 

The result has been to weaken respect for 
America and its government here and 
abroad. As Denis Brogan wisely observed 
over thirty years ago, “A loss of prestige by 
one branch of the government does not nec- 
essarily add to the prestige of another 
branch; it may simply lessen the hold of the 
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whole political process on the imagination 
of the American people.” 

With a new Administration headed our 
way soon, we have a new opportunity to 
reassert both common sense and the Consti- 
tutional balance in this critical area. 

I am under no illusion that we can recre- 
ate the form or the achievements of a post- 
war bipartisanship. Too much has changed 
since those heady days that set the high- 
water mark for the bipartisanship that 
began at the water's edge. 

But we can, and I believe we must, forge a 
new sense of mutual trust and comity—a 
new process—that makes our debates con- 
structive ones, based on honest and in- 
formed judgments, so that the outcome will 
be decisive and consistent policies. Only 
then can we generate and sustain over the 
long term essential public support for the 
conduct and the content of American for- 
eign policy. 

It will fall urgently to the new President 
to take the initiatives that will restore civil- 
ity and trust. He must reopen the clogged 
channels of consultation with Congress and 
keep them open. The style of his Adminis- 
tration, as much as its substance, will be a 
major factor in determining his success and 
our country’s. 

I believe Congress is ready to respond to a 
real White House Leadership that seeks to 
lead—not by fiat, not by maneuver—but by 
a genuine readiness to cooperate. 

With inauguration day fewer than eight 
months away, now is the time to mark out 
the path the next President and the next 
Congress can take, so that in the future, 
confrontation will no longer be a common 
condition of our own national governance. 

Here, as so often before, history may be 
the best teacher. So let me begin with an 
old story. In January 1941, Harry Hopkins 
arrived in London as Franklin Roosevelt's 
personal representative to Winston Church- 
ill and a beleaguered England. 

Hopkins himself described his mission to 
Ed Morrow by saying, “I want to try to get 
an understanding of Churchill and of the 
men he sees after midnight. Off the record, 
he added, “I’ve come here to try to find a 
way to be a catalytic agent between two 
prima donnas.” 

Churchill was more than a little anxious 
about the encounter and the envoy. He 
knew only that Hopkins was FDR's inti- 
mate, a former social worker, a dedicated 
liberal. The Prime Minister worried that he 
might be quizzed more about England’s 
services to the poor than about its effort 
against the Nazis. 

Their first meeting was a luncheon in the 
basement of Number 10 Downing Street, 
and, while it went well, it was more an ex- 
ploratory interview than an offer of alli- 
ance. That came the next day when, be- 
cause a full moon made Chequers unsafe, 
Churchill took Hopkins to Dytchley for the 
weekend. 

In the splendor of that handsome house, 
Churchill felt it was time to show his egali- 
tarian side, and he started to tell Hopkins of 
his plans to bring running water and elec- 
tricity to the rural poor once the war was 
over. But, as we in the family remembered 
the story, Hopkins cut him off. 

“I don’t give a damn about your cottages, 
Mr. Prime Minister.“ Hopkins said. “I’ve 
come to find out how we can help you beat 
this fellow Hitler.” 

That blunt statement of America’s still- 
undeclared policy did more than bring two 
prima donnas together. It cemented the 
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great wartime coalition. It set the democra- 
cies on the road to eventual victory. 

As Churchill wired Roosevelt after the 
weekend, “I am most grateful to you for 
sending so remarkable an envoy, who enjoys 
so high a measure of your intimacy and con- 
fidence.” 

I do not offer this story to revive memo- 
ries of the great trans-Atlantic adventure, of 
its first fruits in the Lend-Lease program or 
its sequel in the Marshall Plan. 

Even though Averell and Sam Berger 
played such important roles in both those 
enterprises, I find myself thinking of the 
Hopkins mission primarily as the perfect ex- 
ample of a vital Presidential prerogative. 
That is ... the power in foreign affairs to 
operate decisively and, when needed, confi- 
dentially in the nation’s best interest 
even before the President has fully persuad- 
ed the nation what its interest is. 

For as Hopkins flew to England, the isola- 
tionists in Congress and outside were mus- 
tering their forces and their fury against 
Lend-Lease. Senator Burton K. Wheeler 
compared it with earlier New Deal measures 
to cut crops and livestock and said it would 
mean “ploughing under every fourth Ameri- 
can boy.” 

To which Roosevelt replied, through a 
press conference, that the charge was “the 
most untruthful, the most dastardly unpa- 
triotic thing that has been said in public life 
in my generation.” And, he instructed the 
reporters, "Quote me on that.“ 

When we think now of the pre-war years, 
some tend to forget just how bitter, how 
partisan, the struggle for America's reentry 
into “foreign entanglements” actually was. 
We have blurred that memory in recollect- 
ing the success of Roosevelt's policy. 

To put today’s quarrels between the Exec- 
utive and the Congress in perspective, we 
have to recall their antecedents and the 
measures taken to deal with them. We 
should remember, for instance, that the 
House of Representatives agreed by only a 
single vote in August 1941 to extend the 
military draft. As Senator Wheeler inter- 
preted that margin, it meant that the “Ad- 
ministration could not get a resolution 
through the Congress for a declaration of 
war.” 

The period was intensely partisan: Repub- 
licans in the Senate and House voted two or 
more to one against the Arms Embargo and 
Lend-Lease, as well as the initiation of Se- 
lective Service and its renewal. Only Pearl 
Harbor silenced the isolationist impulse. 

When the war ended, it seemed to many 
that the first casualty of peace would be the 
unity which Senator Arthur Vandenberg de- 
fined as beginning “at the water's edge.” 

Instead, in a remarkable 15 weeks in 1947, 
a Democratic President and a Republican 
Congress built the basic elements of a non- 
partisan consensus on post-war foreign 
policy—an agreement about ends and means 
that largely guided American statesmanship 
for a generation. 

Today we need to restore some measure of 
that harmony, but we also have to be realis- 
tic. 

Partnership will not come easily. The 
times are different—and the challenges are 
more complex. 

The trauma of Vietnam has left deep 
scars—physical wounds on those who fought 
in Southeast Asia and political wounds on 
those who fought each other here. 

Nor are the memories of that conflict the 
only obstacles to renewed comity. 

The Constitution establishes a system not 
just of checks and balances, but of continual 
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competition between Executive and Legisla- 
ture for mastery of Government itself. In 
foreign affairs, this institutional balance is 
always in flux. We would not have it any 
other way; but the way things are now, the 
competition is out of balance—and some- 
times almost out of control. 

The power of Roosevelt and Truman to 
act, even in the face of profound dissent, lay 
not only in their characters, but also in the 
vastness of the issues of war and peace that 
America then faced. 

Now lesser men and lesser challenges have 
permitted competition to turn to quibbling. 
The proliferation of Congressional panels— 
now 105 committees and subcommittees— 
has cut up the battlefield into dozens of 
continuing skirmishes, obscuring grand 
strategy in what Senator Dan Evans has 
called “frustrating gridlock.” 

Losing scuffles on the Hill, the Executive 
has tended to disdain the process and con- 
duct its campaigns by other, and even dis- 
honest means. That is the pattern that 
breeds self-righteous deceivers—Gordon 
Liddy and Oliver North, most notorious 
among them, men who claim that lying to 
Congress can be justified by invoking a 
higher good called National Security. 

But such disrespect also breeds disregard 
for what should be a collegial policymaking 
process. Presidents who play by their own 
rules invite Congressional counteraction. 
And authority, lost in the resulting disorder, 
shatters ever further. 

A major contributing factor has surely 
been the division of political party control 
between the branches since 1952. In those 
36 years, there have been only 14 when the 
leaders in the White House and of the Con- 
gressional majority wore the same party 
badges. 

Inevitably, the “outs” have contested the 
policy of the ins“ to good effect in Viet- 
nam and Central America, in my view. But 
the competition has become more continu- 
ous than selective, more instinctive than 
thoughtful, more negative than construc- 
tive. 

Finally, the perception of dire peril—of 
the Soviet threat—that unified the Ameri- 
can public, parties and policymakers for so 
many decades has itself been diminished. 
Consensus-builders now face the problem 
not just of defining what we are against but 
what in the world at large we are for. 

There is no all-embracing formula to over- 
come these basic problems, But the lack of a 
silver bullet must not avert our eyes from 
the target. Too much is at stake. 

For without vision, not only may “the 
people perish,” but the next Administra- 
tion, like its predecessors since 1964, may 
well dig itself into deadlock at home and di- 
minished influence abroad. This erosion of 
Presidential stature is dangerous. As 
Warren Christopher has written: 

“The growing complexity of the global 
agenda makes it increasingly important that 
the Executive have the authority to make 
and implement a coherent foreign policy. 
The simple truth is that if the Executive is 
immobilized in rancorous debate and strug- 
gles over power, that circumstance comforts 
our adversaries, confuses our friends, and 
cripples our country.” 

To reverse that pattern, I believe a major 
intellectual and political effort is called 
for—one that calls on men and women like 
you to rethink and ultimately recast the 
process of policymaking. 

Initially, our focus should be on the proc- 
ess as such. If we can agree on practices 
that make the conduct of foreign policy 
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more effective, we will be that much closer 
to finding and defining the content of a con- 
sensus policy. 

This will require deeds, and not just 
words. Senator Bill Bradley has written, 
“Speeches are easy. Policy takes care and 
effort.” 

In my view, the care and effort involved in 
a less partisan, if not wholly bipartisan, for- 
eign policy must begin with a code of con- 
sultation, a combination of common sense 
and common courtesy that can lay the foun- 
dation for the President and the Congress 
to work together once again. 

As I said earlier, my hopes are measured. 
We cannot turn the clock back 40 years. But 
at the same time, we cannot accept perpetu- 
al stalemate. We have to recognize that 
today the clock is ticking toward a crisis of 
Constitutional dimensions, a confrontation 
that would leave no winners. 

The first steps back from that brink are as 
old as the Republic—and as clear as the 
Constitution itself. There are six things we 
can and must do now to renew the serious 
business of continual consultation between 
the branches, to reopen the channels along 
Pennsylvania Avenue and keep them open. 

Let me state them briefly as a series of 
do's and don'ts. 

First, explain yourself. 

Set policy signals clearly and in advance 
of any action. 

Second, tell the truth and tell it early. 
Don't deceive and don't tolerate underlings 
who do. 

Third, don't rush to judgment. 

Fourth, share confidences—and don't vio- 
late them. 

Fifth, choose subordinates carefully. A 
President should hire from the Hill, and 
should never freeze out critics and profes- 
sionals. 

Sixth, save the big guns for the big issues, 
and don't meddle where you don't manage. 

Some of this advice applies to both the 
Executive and the Congress, and some to 
just one branch of government. Allow me to 
distinguish between the targets and to 
expand on the rules. 

First, explain yourself, Mr. President, 
early and often. Averell put this wisdom ina 
warning. “No foreign policy will stick,” he 
said, “unless the American people are 
behind it. And unless Congress understands 
it, the American people are not going to un- 
derstand it.” 

That lesson is one the Reagan Administra- 
tion has been late in learning. From Star 
Wars to proxy wars, and until he revived 
consultation for the Persian gulf crisis, this 
President has often seemed to be a salesman 
who didn’t “know the territory” well 
enough to lead a long national march, 

I cannot fault his determination nor deny 
his right to pitch his products over and over 
. .. and over the head of Congress directly 
to the people. 

But when the message won so few con- 
verts and so many opponents, he needed to 
reconsider his policies, not stubbornly 
pursue them. Especially on the unstable ter- 
rain of Central America, feet that are set in 
concrete are certain to be outrun both by 
events and by more flexible policymakers. 

In this environment Speaker Jim Wright 
took risks, and an irony followed: because of 
his courage, the peace process was advanced 
even while the White House hung tough 
and hung back. And Presidential power to 
direct foreign policy emerged diminished 
yet again. 

I don’t want to oversimplify a complicated 
and unfinished episode, but surely the 
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moral of the story so far is that an Execu- 
tive who makes policy without winning 
public support will lose control of the policy 
to the Congress. 

It happened to Lyndon Johnson and Rich- 
ard Nixon in Vietnam, to Jimmy Carter on 
the MX missile and the SALT II Treaty, 
and to Ronald Reagan on SDI, on Nicara- 
gua and, to a lesser degree, on international 
trade. 

Second, honesty should need no advocate. 
Yet the record of the past 20 years and 
more shows truth—from the Tonkin Gulf to 
the Persian Gulf—being treated as a some- 
time thing.” The consequences of attempt- 
ing to deceive are not just a tangled web; 
they are poison to any partnership. 

An Administration that tries to trick the 
public and its elected representatives is 
asking for rejection by both. The picture of 
Elliot Abrams being stopped at the door of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
last month should be posted on every future 
policymaker's bulletin board, along with the 
letter of apology Mr. Abrams finally wrote 
in an effort to regain a measure of credibil- 
ity. 

There would be less occasion for lying if 
there were fewer commands for official tes- 
timony and more occasions for honest talk. 
Throughout the Kennedy and Johnson 
years, for example, Dean Rusk or a high- 
level deputy like Averell would appear every 
Wednesday at nine in the morning in a 
House caucus room for an informal hour of 
give-and-take with Members of Congress. 

That practice—and why not reinstate it?— 
made sure that leaders in both branches 
knew the minds on the other side—even 
those who disagreed were on speaking 
terms, not at shouting distance. 

Third, while it is up to the President to 
obtain and enforce agreement on policy 
within the Executive Branch, the Congress 
owes him the compliment of holding its 
horses and holding its tongue until the facts 
are in. 

From both the Carter and Reagan Admin- 
istrations, we too often heard more voices 
than there were policies. But at the same 
time, we had—and now have—the heavy 
static of public comment from any Member 
of Congress, faced at any time with a ques- 
tion on virtually any subject in the presence 
of a camera and a microphone, 

I am not proposing that debate be sti- 
fled—only that it proceed on the basis of re- 
liable information and careful analysis. Let 
me cite two instructive examples of what I 
mean from the best period of post-war bi- 
partisanship. 

One was the conduct of Secretary of State 
Marshall in preparing himself for an ap- 
pearance before the Senate Appropriations 
Committee to defend the European Recov- 
ery Program, as the Marshall Plan was then 
known. Paul Nitze and Chip Bohlen labored 
non-stop to write a definitive, fact-filled 
statement for Marshall to put before the 
skeptical Senator Pat McCarran and his col- 
leagues. 

When they showed their work to Mar- 
shall, he agreed that it was excellent, but he 
horrified the authors by declining to use it. 

“They'll expect a statement from me,” 
Marshall explained, “and I'll say, ‘Mr. 
Chairman, you've asked me to appear, and 
I'm ready to answer your questions.’ And 
then they'll ask me questions, and no 
matter what the questions are, I will have 
studied this memorandum over the week- 
end, and I can introduce every point you've 
made in answering their questions. 
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“And this will satisfy them because what 
the committee really wants to know is 
whether I understand this plan.“ 

To complement that kind of Executive 
Branch statesmanship, it helps, of course, to 
have legislators like Arthur Vandenberg on 
the receiving end. At the same juncture of 
our history, in November 1947, he wrote his 
wife that “the preparations that the State 
Department has made for this next show- 
down are amazing. 

“I have never seen better work. Indeed, 
they have simply overwhelmed us with doc- 
umentation, I got the report of the Harri- 
man Commission. ... It is a magnificent 
piece of work, but it is three inches thick! 
... That'll keep me busy over the week- 
end.” 

One can still find such diligence all over 
Washington. What I wish we could also find 
are more readers who deliberated before 
they declaimed and held their voices until 
the facts were in. 

The quick quote can win a good headline 
or a moment on the evening news. But the 
reflective nature of the legislative process 
requires evidence first, verdict later. 

My fourth proposal—share confidences; 
don’t violate them—is again addressed to all 
parties and, again, ought to be standard op- 
erating procedure. Because it was not, the 
Iran-Contra fiasco has bred fresh suspicion 
and fresh restrictions on Presidential free- 
dom of action, 

In this case, the President sanctioned—or 
his subordinates thought he had sanc- 
tioned—a policy he was ashamed to disclose 
beyond the White House basement, and the 
Congress reacted by instituting a strict 
system of notification of covert actions. 
With that barn door safely locked, we can 
be assured that no more Bible-toting, cake- 
carrying White House emissaries will be 
winging their way to Tehran on the sly. 

But speed and secrecy are often necessary 
to effective Presidential conduct of foreign 
policy, to the dispatch of a future Harry 
Hopkins to London or a Henry Kissinger to 
Beijing. A distrustful White House struck a 
blow against itself that a more confident, 
and  confidence-sharing Administration 
would never have incurred. 

Fifth, I urge that future Presidents 
should follow the example of Lincoln and 
Franklin Roosevelt—and tap the vast reser- 
voir of talent and expertise in Congress for 
Cabinet and sub-Cabinet positions. 

It is not enough to recruit a Senator 
Lugar—helpful as he was—for a one-shot 
mission to the Philippines. 

Nor can ad-hoc bipartisan panels—such as 
those of General Scowcroft on arms control 
or Henry Kissinger on Central America—be 
more than temporary expedients. 

When the Administration speaks every 
day in accents already familiar to Members 
of Congress—because the voice belongs to a 
former colleague or respected subordinate— 
the message will be clearer and better re- 
ceived. 

The Reaganauts, by contrast, have shown 
maximum low regard for both Congression- 
al critics and dispassionate career diplomats 
whom other Administrations have been 
proud to reward. The resulting experience 
should be a reminder to the next President 
to seek help from the deepest pools of spe- 
cialists and leaders on Capitol Hill and in 
Foggy Bottom. 

Sixth and finally, it is time for the White 
House to use Presidential prestige more 
sparingly in foreign affairs and time for 
Congress to engage in less micro-manage- 
ment of policy. Both prescriptions go 
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against every temptation of modern Ameri- 
can politics, Still, I hope the proposal can 
win serious consideration. 

My goal is to limit Presidential visibility, 
not Presidential power. The more a Presi- 
dent invests in minute supervision of for- 
eign policy, the more he puts himself at 
needless political risk. 

The White House must be the place where 
intra-Administration conflicts are eventual- 
ly resolved and strategy coordinated, but 
the managers in the execution of policy 
should be at State, Defense, Treasury, and 
Commerce. 

They should be at enough distance from 
the Chief Executive so that he can take 
credit for any successes and they can take 
blame for their failures. 

The President should be the chief formu- 
lator of America’s negotiating position, not 
the chief bargainer. He—and someday she— 
should be the driving force behind policy, 
but far enough behind to stand clear of col- 
lisions. 

And the Congress, too, should stick to 
what it does best. Its “essential role,” Sena- 
tor William Fulbright said in 1979, “lies in 
the authorization of military and major po- 
litical commitments and advising on broad 
policy directions, while leaving to the Exec- 
utive the necessary flexibility to conduct 
policy within the broad parameters ap- 
proved by the legislature. 

“The trouble with the resurgent legisla- 
ture of the late 1970s,” he observed, is not 
so much that it has gone too far as that it 
has gone in the wrong direction, carping 
and meddling in the service of special inter- 
ests but scarcely asserting itself through re- 
flective deliberation on the basic issues of 
national interests." 

The tension will never abate completely, 
nor should it. A degree of rivalry between 
the branches is a condition of ordered liber- 
ty. In that spirit, I have heard it said that 
our government is divided purposefully into 
geometric forms, designed not to fit togeth- 
er but to strike sparks off each other. The 
problem, in my view, is to make sure that 
the sparks ignite an engine, not a forest fire. 
For safety's sake and for the sake of Ameri- 
ca's security, we need less friction and more 
cooperation along Pennsylvania Avenue. 

A new Administration next January could 
inaugurate such an era. I hope it will. 

And I hope all of us will join in the en- 
deavor, remembering that none of us can 
always have our way, conscious that Repub- 
licans and Democrats alike are Americans 
first and partisans only afterwards, and de- 
termined that we will each give something 
in order to get to a greater goal—a foreign 
policy that will enable the leading nation on 
earth to lead once again—not in fits and 
starts—but with a coherent strategy to ad- 
vance both our best interests and our endur- 
ing ideals. 

That was the mission—and the meaning— 
of Sam Berger's life, and of Averell's. And 
that is the hope I leave you with today. 

Thank you. 


BICENTENNIAL MINUTE APRIL 7, 
1789: SENATE DOORKEEPER 
ELECTED 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, 199 years 
ago this month, on April 7, 1789, the 
Senate created its first staff position— 
the post of Senate Doorkeeper. An of- 
ficial Doorkeeper was considered es- 
sential in a body that intended to con- 
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duct all its meetings behind closed 
doors. From a field of three appli- 
cants, the Senate selected James 
Mathers, an Irish immigrant who ear- 
lier had distinguished himself in the 
Revolutionary War. Following the 
war, Mathers had served as Doorkeep- 
er for the old Congress under the Arti- 
cles of Confederation. 

As the First Congress was preparing 
to adjourn on March 3, 1791, the 
Senate expanded Mathers’ job respon- 
sibilities, authorizing him to take 
care of the rooms appropriated for the 
use of the Senate, until the next ses- 
sion of Congress, and also to make the 
necessary provision of fire wood for 
the next session.” Additional changes 
occurred in December 1795, when the 
Senate first regularly opened its doors 
to the public for routine legislative 
sessions. Mathers oversaw the oper- 
ation of the Senate's first gallery in its 
Philadelphia Chamber and responded 
to the Presiding Officer’s direction to 
clear the gallery and lock the doors 
whenever the Senate took up business 
relating to Executive nominations and 
treaties. 

Early in 1798, James Mathers ac- 
quired an additional title. As the 
Senate was preparing to conduct an 
impeachment trial, it resolved that 
“The Doorkeeper of the Senate be, 
and he is hereby, invested with the au- 
thority of the Sergeant at Arms, 
whose duty it shall be to execute the 
commands of the Senate.” Until then, 
the Senate had no officer vested with 
the police powers necessary to compel 
attendance of absent Members as pro- 
vided under the Constitution. In estab- 
lishing this position, the Senate fol- 
lowed the English Parliament, which 
had employed a Sergeant at Arms 
since the sixteenth century, and the 
House of Representatives, which cre- 
ated the post in 1789. James Mathers 
served the Senate for 22 years until 
his death in 1811. 


TRIBUTE TO LADY BIRD 
JOHNSON 


Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I would 
like to pay tribute to Mrs. Lady Bird 
Johnson on the occasion of her 75th 
birthday. I join with my colleagues in 
honoring her by Senate resolution on 
this auspicious occasion. 

Lady Bird Johnson has been an in- 
spiration to all Americans. Her cam- 
paign of beautification of this Nation 
has added much to the quality of life 
in the United States. Her commitment, 
like that of President Johnson, to civil 
rights and equal opportunity for all 
Americans has been strong and un- 
swerving. The years of the Johnson 
administration, graced by the presence 
of Lady Bird Johnson in the White 
House, were a high point in recent 
American history in so many areas of 
national life, in large part beause of 
her influence. The Great Society was 
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truly greater because of the quiet in- 
spiration of Lady Bird Johnson. 

Mrs. Johnson can take great pride in 
her achievements as well as those of 
her husband. In addition, she can take 
great pride in the accomplishments of 
her son-in-law, former Gov. Chuck 
Robb of Virginia, and her daughter 
Lynda Robb. The commitment to 
public service exemplified by Lady 
Bird and Lyndon Johnson is being car- 
ried on by the next generation of her 
family, which is a tribute to the values 
imparted by Mrs. Johnson. I hope that 
this tradition of public service will 
soon be continued in the Senate by 
Chuck Robb and his partner, Lynda 
Robb. That would perhaps be the 
most fitting testament of all to the en- 
during values of Lady Bird Johnson. I 
wish Mrs. Johnson all the best on her 
75th birthday, and I hope that she 
enjoys many more years of good 
health and continued contributions to 
our country. 


TRIBUTE TO LADY BIRD 
JOHNSON 


Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, I am 
one of the few Members in this body 
who was in the Congress when Mrs. 
Johnson and her husband were in the 
White House. As a matter of fact, as I 
recall it, I was at the White House for 
a congressional reception when the 
beautification bill was passed. I also 
recall the way people lobbied for that 
bill. 

President Johnson was, as usual, a 
persuasive advocate for it. The full 
“Johnson treatment” was on display. 
Lady Bird had a quieter approach— 
but it was even more effective. She 
just spoke about the legacy of the 
land, the beauty of our landscape, the 
need to preserve for future genera- 
tions the bounty that we enjoyed. 

Mr. President, I have known Lady 
Bird Johnson for a long time. She is a 
remarkable woman. She has grace, 
charm, intelligence, and a will of steel. 
She is not the sort of person one tri- 
fles with. And when she decided that 
our roads ought to be made more at- 
tractive, then anyone with any sense 
of reality knew that our roads were 
going to be made more attractive. 

Lady Bird Johnson was an active 
partner in President Johnson's politi- 
cal life. She shared his triumphs—and 
they were many—and she shared his 
defeats—and there were few. She did 
more than share the President’s life— 
she served with him in both the Con- 
gress and the White House. 

Mrs. Johnson can point to many ac- 
complishments—to the respect and af- 
fection that her fellow citizens feel 
toward her, to the real contributions 
she has made to this country, to her 
success in business. But I think the 
most lasting tribute can be found in 
her children. With some luck, all of us 
will get to know one of those daugh- 
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ters very well after next November but 
even those who have only a passing re- 
lationship with her children know 
that they are doing more than carry 
on the Johnson tradition—they are 
carrying it to new heights. It is a great 
thing to be able to contribute some- 
thing to America—it is an even greater 
thing to be able to do that and to raise 
children who will do it as well. 

Lady Bird Johnson has accom- 
plished that. We love her for what she 
has done; and we admire her for what 
she, through her children, will contin- 
ue to do for America. 


COMMUNITY TRIBUTE FOR 
CHARLES LUGER 


Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, on 
Sunday, May 15, 1988, residents of 
Lackawanna County in northeastern 
Pennsylvania, persons from all walks 
of life, will gather to do honor to one 
of their own, Charles Luger, a member 
of the Board of Commissioners of 
Lackawanna County. 

No one is more deserving of such a 
tribute. 

For the past 40 years, Charles Luger 
has devoted himself to the improve- 
ment of his county and to the city of 
Scranton—as a businessman, as a gov- 
ernment official at both the State and 
local level, as a civic leader in a multi- 
tude of community and charitable en- 
deavors, and simply as a good citizen. 
He has been successful in every under- 
taking he as essayed. 

Charles Luger has become an inte- 
gral part of his community, someone 
who is invariably called upon when an 
important task of value to the citizen- 
ry must be undertaken. And he has 
never refused to shoulder another 
burden, no matter how heavily en- 
gaged he may already have been in 
civic enterprises. 

His list of accomplishments as a 
good citizen is awesome. He has con- 
tributed his time, talents, and energies 
to a wide spectrum of community- 
benefiting activities, particularly in 
the fields of health and education. 

In presenting Charles Luger with “A 
Community Tribute,” the citizens of 
Lackawanna County are rightly ac- 
knowledging his efforts on their 
behalf which have spanned four dec- 
ades. They are telling him that the 
time he has spent among them has 
truly made a difference. 

It is altogether fitting then that the 
U.S. Senate take note of this tribute 
accorded Charles Luger by his fellow 
citizens and join with them in con- 
gratulating him for a wonderful career 
of public and civic service. 


RETIREMENT OF FRANK 
BROOKS 


Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, 
since 1967 we in Arizona have had the 
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privilege of working with a top rate 
professional whose service to the city 
of Tucson has been extraordinary. 
Early this summer, Mr. Frank E. 
Brooks will retire from his position as 
director of Tucson Water. While I am 
sad to see him leave public service, I 
know Frank will continue in some ca- 
pacity to offer his expertise and advice 
for the public good. I want to take this 
opportunity, Mr. President, to ac- 
knowledge some of the fine contribu- 
tions this individual has made to the 
Tucson area. 

Brooks came to Tucson Water in 
1959 and, during his 29 years of serv- 
ice, he demonstrated not only exper- 
tise in his field, but loyalty to his com- 
munity as well. In a selfless approach 
to his job, he made himself readily 
available to both the public and the 
press. 

Brooks’ accomplishments during his 
tenure as director are outstanding. 
Under his guidance, the city of Tucson 
developed a long-term management 
plan to cope with depleting ground 
water resources. The city purchased 32 
additional water companies, making 
basinwide management of the urban 
supplies possible. Through the retire- 
ment of farmland, Brooks helped 
make available over 57,000 acre-feet of 
ground water per year for future 
urban use. Brooks also helped Tucson 
move from sole reliance on ground 
water for municipal, industrial, and 
agricultural uses. His active involve- 
ment in gaining approval of the cen- 
tral Arizona project to the Tucson 
area will assure the long-term viability 
of southern Arizona. The importation 
of Colorado River water to the Tucson 
metropolitan area and completion of 
phase B of the Tucson aqueduct to the 
San Xavier Indian Reservation will 
guarantee a long-term supply of this 
valuable resource for the Papago 
Tribe as well as the city of Tucson. 
Frank Brooks’ contribution to this im- 
portant achievement was significant. 

The list of Frank Brooks’ achieve- 
ments and contributions could fill a 
book. The 1971, 701-B study, which 
Brooks called our road map to the 
future, put Tucson on a steady course 
toward long-range water resource 
management; the Reid Park 
Wastewater Reclamation Plant placed 
Tucson in the forefront of the effluent 
reuse field in 1973; and the 1977 
summer “Beat the Peak’’ program re- 
duced per capita daily water use by 25 
percent. 

Needless to say, Brooks’ work was 
exemplary. His dedication and enthu- 
siasm will be missed at Tucson Water, 
but not forgotten. 


DENMARK ON THE SLIPPERY 
SLOPE 


Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, the 
Senate Armed Services Committee 
voted overwhelmingly on March 28 to 
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adopt a report on “NATO Defense and 
the INF Treaty.” In its report, the 
committee declared: 

Whether history judges the INF Treaty to 
have made a positive or a negative contribu- 
tion to the defense of Europe will depend 
ultimately on which road the Alliance 
chooses to travel at this critical juncture. 
One NATO road leads backward down a 
slippery slope to European denuclearization, 
American disengagement, and Soviet domi- 
nation. The other road leads forward to the 
solid ground of solidarity, stability, and se- 
curity. 

Two weeks after the committee re- 
leased its report, the Danish Parlia- 
ment approved a resolution which 
would compel the Government of Den- 
mark to notify each warship that en- 
tered Danish ports that nuclear weap- 
ons are not permitted on Danish soil 
or in its waters in peacetime. Danish 
Prime Minister Poul Schlueter, who is 
a strong supporter of NATO and 
whose coalition government lost the 
vote in the Parliament, has called for 
new elections on May 10. The Prime 
Minister is characterizing the elections 
as a referendum on full Danish par- 
ticipation in the alliance. 

Fearing that Denmark may be on 
the verge of going the same way as 
New Zealand, the United States and 
its NATO allies have warned of serious 
repercussions should the resolution be 
implemented. The administration has 
determined that the resolution con- 
flicts with the longstanding U.S. policy 
neither to confirm nor deny whether 
U.S. Navy ships have nuclear weapons 
on board. On April 15, Secretary 
Shultz declared that the resolution 
threatens to “undercut the nuclear de- 
terrance” of the alliance. Britain has 
announced that it is withdrawing its 
commitment to reinforce Denmark in 
wartime until the question of the reso- 
lution is resolved. On April 20, NATO 
Secretary General Sir Peter Carring- 
ton, following a meeting of the Perma- 
nent Representatives to the NATO 
Council, expressed grave concern” 
and warned that the resolution was in- 
consistent with the principle of shared 
burdens which undergirds NATO’s 
policy of collective defense. 

Mr. President, the resolution passed 
by the Danish Parliament is sympto- 
matic of the growing nuclear allergy in 
the Western democracies. The rejec- 
tion by many of our citizens of the 
basic principle of nuclear deterrence is 
the product not only of NATO’s fail- 
ure to educate our publics concerning 
the realities of the alliance’s declared 
strategy but also of considerable reck- 
less rhetoric as to the alleged immoral- 
ity of this doctrine. 

Were this resolution to be imple- 
mented by the Government of Den- 
mark, it would constitute an unmistak- 
able and profoundly disturbing step by 
Denmark down the same slippery 
slope road which the Armed Services 
Committee has urged our NATO allies 
not to follow. Furthermore, it could 
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exacerbate fears that the signing of 
the INF Treaty may engender an 
almost ostrich-like tendency among 
some segments of our publics to blind 
themselves to the realities of NATO’s 
reliance on the early resort to nuclear 
weapons in the event of a massive con- 
ventional attack by the Warsaw Pact. 

Since it signed the North Atlantic 
Treaty in 1949, Denmark has played a 
critical role in the alliance’s collective 
security framework. I believe most 
Danes continue to believe that there is 
no realistic alternative to Denmark's 
full participation in the NATO alli- 
ance. The people of Denmark and 
their elected representatives must rec- 
ognize, however, that safeguarding our 
freedoms and values requires a collec- 
tive sharing not only of the burdens of 
defense, but also its risks. 

As NATO enters the post-INF envi- 
ronment, it faces a critical need for 
conventional force improvements and 
for bold and innovative conventional 
arms control proposals. Even with 
progress in these areas, however, the 
security of the NATO alliance will rely 
for the foreseeable future on modern 
and credible nuclear weapons. 

The adoption by the Danish Parlia- 
ment of this antinuclear weapons reso- 
lution is an extremely unfortunate de- 
velopment. Nevertheless, it may pro- 
vide an opportunity for the Danish 
Government and allied leaders to 
focus the attention of the Danish 
people on the realities of NATO’s de- 
fense posture and its military strategy. 

Today, Denmark stands at a cross- 
roads. As a proud and sovereign 
nation, it is up to Denmark and Den- 
mark alone to decide the composition 
of its Government. Nonetheless, I ear- 
nestly hope that upon reflection, this 
valued ally will agree that the April 14 
resolution cannot be allowed to stand. 


MESSAGES FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 


Messages from the President of the 
United States were communicated to 
the Senate by Ms. Emery, one of his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES 
REFERRED 


As in executive session, the Presid- 
ing Officer laid before the Senate mes- 
sages from the President of the United 
States submitting sundry nominations 
and a withdrawal, which were referred 
to the appropriate committees. 

(The nominations and withdrawal 
received today are printed at the end 
of the Senate proceedings.) 


MESSAGES FROM THE HOUSE 


At 2 p.m., a message from the House 
of Representatives, delivered by Ms. 
Goetz, one of its reading clerks, an- 
nounced that the House disagrees to 
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the amendment of the Senate to the 
bill (H.R. 442) to implement recom- 
mendations of the Commission on 
Wartime Relocation and Internment 
of Civilians; it asks a conference with 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. Roprno, Mr. FRANK, Mr. BERMAN, 
Mr. Shaw, and Mr. SwWINDALL as man- 
agers of the conference on the part of 
the House. 

The message also announced that 
the House has passed the following 
joint resolutions, without amendment: 

S. J. Res. 59. Joint resolution to designate 
the month of May, 1988, as “National 
Foster Care Month”; 

S.J. Res. 222. Joint resolution to designate 
the period commencing on May 1, 1988, and 
ending on May 7, 1988, as “National Older 
Americans Abuse Prevention Week”; 

S.J. Res. 242. Joint resolution designating 
the period commencing May 2, 1988, and 
ending on May 8, 1988, as “Public Service 
Recognition Week”; and 

S.J. Res. 250. Joint resolution designating 
the week of May 8, 1988, through May 14, 
1988, as “National Osteoporosis Prevention 
Week of 1988.” 

The message further announced 
that the House has passed the follow- 
ing joint resolutions, in which it re- 
quests the concurrence of the Senate: 

H.J. Res. 545. Joint resolution designating 
May 8-14, 1988 as “Just Say No Week”; and 

H.J. Res. 552. Joint resolution making 
emergency mandatory veterans supplemen- 
tal appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1988. 

At 6:08 p.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives delivered by 
Ms. Goetz, one of its reading clerks, 
announced that the House has passed 
the following bills, with amendments, 
in which it requests the concurrence 
of the Senate: 

S. 999. An act to amend title 38, United 
States Code, and the Veterans’ Job Training 
Act to improve veterans employment, coun- 
seling, and job-training services and pro- 
grams. 

At 7:11 p.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives, delivered by 
Mr. Hays, one of its reading clerks, an- 
nounced that the House has passed 
the following bill, with an amendment, 
in which it requests the concurrence 
of the Senate: 

S. 2273. An act to provide for the transfer 
of certain funds to the Secretary of the In- 
terior for the benefit of certain members of 
the Crow Tribe. 


MEASURES PLACED ON THE 
CALENDAR 


The following bill was read the 
second time, and placed on the calen- 
dar: 

H.R. 4243. An act to implement the Inter- 
national Converntion on the Prevention and 
Punishment of Genocide. 

The Committee on Environment and 
Public Works was discharged from the 
further consideration of the following 
bill, which was placed on the calendar: 
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H.R. 1315. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions for the Nuclear Regulatory Commis- 
sion for fiscal year 1988 and 1989, and for 
other purposes. 


EXECUTIVE AND OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 


The following communications were 
laid before the Senate, together with 
accompanying papers, reports, and 
documents, which were referred as in- 
dicated: 


EC-3153. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law the third quarterly commodity 
and country allocation table showing cur- 
rent programing plans for food assistance; 
to the Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition, 
and Forestry. 

EC-3154. A communication from the As- 
sistant Administrator (Pesticides and Toxic 
Substances), Environmental Protection 
Agency, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report on the final rule under the Federal 
Insecticide, Fungicide and Rodenticide Act; 
to the Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition, 
and Forestry. 

EC-3155. A communication from the 
Deputy Secretary of Defense, relating to 
legislation proposed earlier this year to pro- 
vide additional flexibility to solve the prob- 
lems DOD is facing in the military person- 
nel and operation and maintenance appro- 
priations; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, 

EC-3156. A communication from the gen- 
eral counsel, Department of the Treasury, 
transmitting, a draft of proposed legislation 
“To authorize appropriations for the U.S. 
mint for the fiscal years 1989 and 1990, and 
for other purposes”; to the Committee on 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs. 

EC-3157. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, transmitting, a draft of 
proposed legislation entitled The Spectrum 
Assignment Improvements Act of 1988”; to 
the Committee on Commerce, Science, and 
Transportation. 

EC-3158. A communication from the As- 
sistant Secretary for Tourism Marketing, 
Department of Commerce, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report on the U.S. Travel 
and Tourism Administration marketing 
plan; to the Committee on Commerce, Sci- 
ence, and Transportation. 

EC-3159. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, the annual report on the Youth 
Conservation Corps [YCC]; to the Commit- 
tee on Energy and Natural Resources. 

EC-3160. A communication from the 
Deputy Associate Director for Collection 
and Disbursement, Department of the Inte- 
rior, transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 
regarding the refunds of offshore lease reve- 
nues where a refund or recoupment is ap- 
propriate; to the Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources. 

EC-3161. A communication from the 
Deputy Associate Director for Collection 
and Disbursement, Department of Trans- 
portation, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report regarding the refunds of offshore 
lease revenues where a refund or recoup- 
ment is appropriate; to the Committee on 
Energy and Natural Resources. 

EC-3162. A communication from the 
Deputy Associate Director for Collection 
and Disbursement, Department of the Inte- 
rior, transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 
regarding the refunds of offshore lease reve- 
nues where a refund or recoupment is ap- 
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propriate; to the Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources. 

EC-3163. A communication from the Di- 
rector, Office of Legislative Affairs, Agency 
for International Development, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a report on new con- 
tracts having a total estimated cost or price 
in excess of $100,000 which the Agency en- 
tered into without competitive selection pro- 
cedures during the period October 1, 1986 to 
September 30, 1987; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

EC-3164. A communication from the D.C. 
auditor, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report entitled “Fiscal Year 1987 Annual 
Report on Advisory Neighborhood Commis- 
sions”; to the Committee on Governmental 
Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. JOHNSTON, from the Committee 
on Energy and Natural Resources, with 
amendments: 

S. 801. A bill to facilitate the national dis- 
tribution and utilization of coal (Rept. No. 
100-325). 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first 
and second time by unanimous con- 
sent, and referred as indicated: 


By Mr. STEVENS: 

S. 2331. A bill to issue a fisheries license 
for the operation of the vessel M/V Ocean 
Tempest: to the Committee on Commerce, 
Science, and Transportation. 

By Mr. KARNES: 

S. 2332. A bill to amend the Commodity 
Credit Corporation Charter Act to provide 
equity to producers in establishing payment 
rates for storage of wheat and feed grains; 
to the Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition, 
and Forestry. 

By Mr. BOSCHWITZ (for himself, Mr. 
Drxon, Mr. DURENBERGER, Mr. 
KASTEN, Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. QUAYLE, 
and Mr. SIMON): 

S. 2333. A bill to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act to extend the Great Lakes Set 
Aside for the duration of the increase in the 
cargo preference; to the Committee on Com- 
merce, Science, and Transportation. 

By Mr. Drxon (for himself, Mr. SIMON, 
Mr. Levin, Mr. PROXMIRE, and Mr. 
BoscHwItTz): 

S. 2334. A bill to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, to repeal the requirements both 
for additional cargo preference imposed on 
certain agricultural exports and for alloca- 
tions of a share of such exports to Great 
Lakes ports; to the Committee on Com- 
merce, Science, and Transportation. 

By Mr. NICKLES: 

S. 2335. A bill to require analysis and esti- 
mates of the likely impact of Federal legis- 
lation and regulations upon the private 
sector and State and local governments, to 
provide for deficit neutrality of new spend- 
ing legislation, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Budget and the Com- 
mittee on Governmental Affairs, jointly, by 
unanimous consent August 4, 1977 that if 
one committee reports the other committee 
has 30 days of continuous session to report 
or to be discharged. 
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By Mr. NICKLES (by request): 

S. 2336. A bill to require analyses and esti- 
mates of the likely impact of Federal legis- 
lation and regulations upon the private 
sector and State and local governments, to 
provide for deficit neutrality of new spend- 
ing legislation, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Budget and the Com- 
mittee on Governmental Affairs jointly, 
pursuant to the order of August 4, 1977. 

By Mr. LUGAR: 

S. 2337. A bill to amend the United States 
Grain Standards Act to extend through 
September 30, 1993, the authority contained 
in section 155 of the Omnibus Budget Rec- 
onciliation Act of 1981 and Public Law 98- 
469 to charge and collect inspection and 
weighing fees, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition, 
and Forestry. 

By Mr. WILSON (for himself and Mr. 
INOUYE): 

S. 2338. A bill to provide for naturalization 
of natives of the Philippines through active- 
duty service in the Armed Forces during 
World War II; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. SIMON (for himself and Mr. 
Drxon): 

S. 2339. A bill to establish the Hennepin 
Canal National Heritage Corridor in the 
State of Illinois, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources. 

By Mr. CHILES: 

S. 2340. A bill to amend title 28, United 
States Code, with respect to the configura- 
tion of the Middle and Southern Districts of 
Florida; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HECHT: 

S. 2341. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1986 to repeal the restrictions 
on retirement savings deductions added by 
the Tax Reform Act of 1986, and to allow 
up to a $2,000 deduction for retirement sav- 
ings for a nonworking spouse; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

By Mr. BUMPERS (for himself, Mr. 
LEAHY, Mr. CHAFEE, and Mr, HEINZ): 

S. 2342. A bill to reinforce the INF Treaty 
by restricting funding for excessive levels of 
MIRV'd strategic nuclear forces, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. QUAYLE: 

S. 2343. A bill entitled the Pension Porta- 
bility Act of 1988."; to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

By Mr. LEVIN (for himself and Mr. 
COHEN): 

S. 2344. A bill to provide for the reauthor- 
ization of appropriations for the Office of 
Government Ethics, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

By Mr. WEICKER (for himself, Mr. 
Harkin, Mr. Simon, Mr. STAFFORD, 
Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. Dopp, Mr. MATSU- 
NAGA, Mr. CHAFEE, Mr. KERRY, Mr. 
Packwoop, Mr. LEAHY, Mr. INOUYE, 
Mr. CRANSTON, and Mr. DOLE): 

S. 2345. A bill to establish a clear and com- 
prehensive prohibition of discrimination on 
the basis of handicap; to the Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources. 

By Mr. HARKIN (for himself, Mr. 
HATFIELD, Mr. CRANSTON, Mr. 
DASCHLE, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. KERRY, 
Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. SANFORD, Mr. 
Srmon, and Mr. STAFFORD): 

S. 2346. A bill to preserve the cooperative, 
peaceful uses of outer space for the benefit 
of all mankind by prohibiting the basing or 
testing of weapons in outer space and the 
testing of antisatellite weapons, and for 
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other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. INOUYE: 

S. 2347. A bill to declare certain activities 
of manufacturers of soft drinks to be unfair 
acts or practices for purposes of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary and the Committee on 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation, 
jointly, by unanimous consent. 

By Mr. CHAFEE (for himself, Mr. 
MITCHELL, Mr. PELL, and Mr. 
RIEGLE): 

S.J. Res. 306. Joint resolution designating 
the day of August 7, 1989, as “National 
Lighthouse Day“; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. RIEGLE (for himself, Mr. Do- 
MENICI, Mr. WEICKER, Mr. Moyni- 
HAN, Mr. WILsoN. Mr. COCHRAN, Mr. 
Doteg, Mr. HEFLIN, and Mr. STEVENS): 

S.J. Res. 307. Joint resolution to designate 
the decade beginning January 1, 1988, as 
the “Decade of the Brain“; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STAFFORD: 

S.J. Res. 308. Joint resolution to designate 
June 1988 as National Recycling Month"; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILSON: 

S.J. Res. 309. Joint resolution designating 
the month of May as “National Asparagus 
Month”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION OF CONCURRENT 
AND SENATE RESOLUTIONS 


The following concurrent resolutions 
and Senate resolutions were read, and 
referred (or acted upon), as indicated: 

By Mr. BENTSEN (for himself, Mr. 
ADAMS, Mr. ARMSTRONG, Mr. Baucus, 
Mr. BINGAMAN, Mr. Bonp, Mr. BOREN, 
Mr. BoscHwitz, Mr. BRADLEY, Mr. 
Breaux, Mr. Bumpers, Mr. BURDICK, 
Mr. BYRD, Mr. CHAFEE, Mr. CHILES, 


Mr. CocHran, Mr. CoHEN, Mr. 
CONRAD, Mr. CRANSTON, Mr. 
D'Amato, Mr. DANFORTH, Mr. 
DASCHLE, Mr. DeECONcINI, Mr. 


Drxon, Mr. Dopp, Mr. Dore, Mr. Do- 
MENICI, Mr. DURENBERGER, Mr. 
Evans, Mr. Exon, Mr. Forp, Mr. 
FOWLER, Mr. GARN, Mr. GLENN, Mr. 
Gore, Mr. GRAHAM, Mr. GRAMM, Mr. 
GRASSLEY, Mr. HARKIN, Mr. HATCH, 


Mr. HATFIELD, Mr. HeEcut, Mr. 
HEFLIN, Mr. HEINZ, Mr. HELMS, Mr. 
HoLLINGS, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. 


INOUYE, Mr. JOHNSTON, Mr. KARNES, 
Mrs. KASSEBAUM, Mr. KASTEN. Mr. 
Kennepy, Mr. Kerry, Mr. LAUTEN- 
BERG, Mr. LEAHY, Mr. LEVIN. Mr. 
LucGar, Mr. MATSUNAGA, Mr. MCCAIN, 
Mr. McCuure, Mr. MCCONNELL, Mr. 
MELCHER, Mr. METZENBAUM, Ms. MI- 
KULSKI, Mr. MITCHELL, Mr. MOYNI- 
HAN, Mr. MuRKOWSKI, Mr. NICKLEs, 
Mr. Nunn, Mr. Packwoop, Mr. PELL, 
Mr. PRESSLER, Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. 
Pryor, Mr. QUAYLE, Mr. REID, Mr. 
RIEGLE, Mr. ROCKEFELLER, Mr. ROTH, 
Mr. Rupman, Mr. SANFORD, Mr. SAR- 
BANES, Mr. Sasser, Mr. SHELBY, Mr. 
Srvon, Mr. Srtmpson, Mr. SPECTER, 
Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. STENNIS, Mr. STE- 
vens, Mr. Symms, Mr. THURMOND, 
Mr. Triste, Mr. WalLor, Mr. 
Warner, Mr. WEICKER, Mr. WILSON, 
and Mr. WIRTH): 

S. Res. 422. Resolution to express appre- 
ciation and gratitude to Claudia Taylor 
“Lady Bird” Johnson; considered and 
agreed to. 
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By Mr. BYRD (for himself and Mr. 
DoLE): 

S. Res. 423. Resolution to direct the 
Senate Legal Counsel to represent a Senate 
employee in the case of Korb v. Lehman, et 
al. (E.D. Va.); considered and agreed to. 

By Mr. BYRD: 

S. Res. 424. Resolution to direct the 
Senate Legal Counsel to represent Senate 
employees and authorize testimony and pro- 
duction of documents in the case of Adam- 
son v. Radosevic, et al.; considered and 
agreed to. 

S. Con. Res. 116. Concurrent resolution 
providing for a conditional adjournment or 
recess of the Senate from April 29, 1988 
until May 9, 1988; considered and agreed to. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. STEVENS: 

S. 2331. A bill to issue a fisheries li- 
cense for the operation of the vessel 
MV Ocean Tempest; to the Committee 
on Commerce, Science, and Transpor- 
tation. 


LICENSING OF VESSEL MV "OCEAN TEMPEST" 

@ Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I rise 
today to introduce legislation that 
would grant a waiver to the motor 
vessel Ocean Tempest to operate in the 
fisheries of the United States. 

Mr. Lloyd Cannon and Mr. Lou Iani, 
both of All Alaskan Seafoods, Inc., 
have asked for legislative assistance in 
obtaining a waiver of contract restric- 
tions on their surplus U.S. vessel, 
Ocean Tempest, in order that the 
Ocean Tempest may be used as a fish 
processing vessel in the fisheries of 
the North Pacific and Bering Sea. 

All Alaskan Seafoods, Inc., is a cor- 
poration licensed by the State of 
Alaska to engage in the seafood indus- 
try of the North Pacific, Bering Sea, 
and coastal waters. All Alaskan Sea- 
foods is seeking this waiver to allow 
them to use the Ocean Tempest as a 
replacement for the MV All Alaskan, 
which went aground in March 1987. 
The All Alaskan was a sister ship of 
the Ocean Tempest, and had been suc- 
cessfully operated as a fish processor 
in the waters off Alaska by All Alas- 
kan Seafoods from 1975 to 1987. 

The Ocean Tempest, formerly the 
Horseshoe Splice, official No. 248773, 
was constructed in Savannah, GA, in 
1945 as a knot-class vessel-CI-M- 
AVI for use in the war effort by the 
Maritime Administration. At the end 
of World War II the vessel remained 
with the Maritime Administration, 
and was placed in the reserve fleet at 
Mobile, AL. In 1972 the vessel was sold 
to the Nicolai Joffe Corp., and was to 
be scrapped within 2 years. 

The vessel was not scrapped, howev- 
er, and in 1974 the Nicolai Joffe Corp. 
resold the vessel to the Storm Drilling 
Co. of Texas for use in offshore oil ex- 
ploration. At this time the Maritime 
Administration placed a restriction on 
the vessel's documentation stating 
that the vessel could not be used for 
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the transport of passengers or cargo. 
The Storm Drilling Co. renamed the 
vessel Ocean Tempest, and used her as 
an offshore oil drilling vessel from 
1974 to 1987. 

Odeco Drilling, Inc.—successor to 
Storm Drilling Co.—then sold the 
Ocean Tempest to All Alaskan Sea- 
foods, Inc., on August 20, 1987, with 
the documentation restriction still in 
place. All Alaskan Seafoods has outfit- 
ted the Ocean Tempest with the latest 
seafood processing and refrigeration 
equipment, and plans to purchase king 
and tanner crab, bottomfish, and 
salmon from U.S. fishermen in the 
North Pacific and the Bering Sea. In 
order for the Ocean Tempest to be 
able to transport the fish she will 
process at sea, the documentation re- 
striction must be removed. 

This bill will waive the documenta- 
tion restriction, and allow the Ocean 
Tempest to be granted a fishing license 
for operation as a processing vessel. 
The Ocean Tempest is expected to gen- 
erate roughly $35 million annually in 
gross revenues, will employ 240 people 
onboard, and will purchase approxi- 
mately 18 million dollars’ worth of 
fish per year from U.S. fishermen. 

The Ocean Tempest will fill the 
niche initially created by the MV All 
Alaskan, and in so doing will increase 
the ability of American fishermen to 
sell their catch to U.S. processors. 
This will help not only the U.S. fisher- 
men; it will help the U.S. trade deficit 
as well. Every pound of fish sold by a 
U.S. fisherman to a U.S. processor is 1 
less pound of fish sold to a foreign 
processor, which improves our balance 
of trade. 


By Mr. KARNES: 

S. 2332. A bill to amend the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation Charter 
Act to provide equity to producers on 
establishing payment rates for storage 
of wheat and feed grains; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and 
Forestry. 

AGRICULTURAL EQUITY ACT 

Mr. KARNES. Mr. President, I wish 
to introduce the Agricultural Equity 
Act of 1988, a bill that will promote 
fairness in the rates that farmers are 
paid for storing wheat and feed grains 
on their farms as part of the farmer- 
owned reserve [FOR]. 

The farmer-owned reserve has 
served to provide this Nation an inex- 
pensive system of facilities to store 
crops during times of product surplus. 
At one time, the reserve was underuti- 
lized by the Government, but as grain 
stocks grew, it was recognized that this 
system was useful for the purpose for 
which it was designed. It was easy to 
expand, kept grain quality high since 
farmers had to meet strict require- 
ments, and the grain could be called in 
at any time. 

At this time, farmers are paid 26.5 
cents per bushel for storing this grain. 
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This is well below commercial market 
rates and is set by legislation for the 
whole country. Commercial ware- 
houses, on the other hand, are able to 
set their rates in a bid process accord- 
ing to the cost of storing the grain 
plus other associated costs. If the De- 
partment allows commercial rates to 
increase, then farmers should be al- 
lowed to receive a comparable rate in- 
crease. However, I do not want to draw 
any unfair comparisons because I rec- 
ognize that commercial warehouses 
have a variety of overhead expenses 
that vary from those of farmers. 
Grain in commercial warehouses is 
also more likely to be held for a short- 
er period of time. 

The bill I am introducing today, the 
Agricultural Equity Act of 1988, 
simply ensures that farmers fully par- 
ticipate in any storage rate increase 
that might accrue to commercial ware- 
housemen rather than allowing this 
difference to increase further. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of my bill be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. 2332 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the “Agricultural 
Equity Act of 1988”. 

SEC, 2. COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION CHAR- 
TER ACT. 

Effective for the 1988 crop year, section 
4(h) of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
Charter Act (7 U.S.C. 714b(h)) is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new sentence: “Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, if, in connection with es- 
tablishing rates for commercial warehouse- 
man for the handling and storage of the 
1988 crop of wheat or feed grains owned by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture shall approve a rate 
for any warehouseman that is above the ap- 
proved rate for such warehouseman for the 
1987 crop of wheat or feed grains, the Secre- 
tary shall increase the annual payment rate 
to producers for the 1988 crop of wheat or 
feed grains for the on-farm storage of com- 
modities pledged as collateral on Commodi- 
ty Credit Corporation program loans by 2 
cents.“ 6 


By Mr. BOSCHWITZ (for him- 
self, Mr. Drxon, Mr. DUREN- 
BERGER, Mr. KASTEN, Mr. PROX- 
MIRE, Mr. QUAYLE, and Mr. 
SIMON): 

S. 2333. A bill to amend the Mer- 
chant Marine Act to extend the Great 
Lakes Set-Aside for the duration of 
the increase of the cargo preference; 
to the Committee on Commerce, Sci- 
ence, and Transportation. 

EXTENSION OF GREAT LAKES SET ASIDE 
Mr. BOSCHWITZ. Mr. President, 
on behalf of Senators DIXON, DUREN- 
BERGER, KASTEN, PROXMIRE, QUAYLE, 
Srmon and myself, I rise to offer legis- 
lation that will extend permanently 
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what is commonly known as the 
“Great Lakes Set-Aside.” The Great 
Lakes Set-Aside was enacted as part of 
the cargo preference provision con- 
tained in the Food Security Act of 
1985, Public Law 99-198. 

These provisions marked the resolu- 
tion of a long controversy over which 
export programs should be covered 
under cargo preference requirements 
which mandate that 50 percent of all 
cargo be carried on U.S.-flag vessels. 
The dispute has always been heated 
because of the economics involved. 
U.S.-flag vessels are always more ex- 
pensive to use than foreign-flag vessels 
and have a history of poor perform- 
ance. The additional money needed to 
use U.S.-flag vessels has always come 
right out of the money available for 
grain shipments. Farmers naturally 
recognize that this makes their export 
programs less effective. 

Traditionally, only the Public Law 
480—food for peace—programs were 
subject to cargo preference require- 
ments, while other programs such as 
the old blended credit and current 
guaranteed export credit programs 
were exempt. In 1983, a Federal court 
judge ruled in favor of the maritime 
industry and against USDA, writing 
that the Blended Credit Program 
should be subject to cargo preference 
requirements. The additional cost of 
cargo preference canceled out the ben- 
efits of the blended credit program, 
and the Secretary of Agriculture sus- 
pended the program as a result of the 
court decision. The maritime industry 
did not win anything in the end, while 
the farmers lost an important pro- 
gram. 

The maritime industry then indicat- 
ed that they were going to go after the 
other commercial USDA export pro- 
motion programs through the courts. 
As a result, several Members of Con- 
gress, the maritime industry, and a 
few farm groups sat down and drafted 
a legislative compromise. The propos- 
al, which eventually passed, amounted 
to a safe harbor for all of the USDA 
export promotion programs except 
Public Law 480. In exchange, the 
cargo preference requirements under 
Public Law 480 were increased over 3 
years from 50 percent to 75 percent. 

This compromise created a severe 
difficulty for the Great Lakes, because 
there are no U.S.-flag lines that are 
based in the region. Foreign flag ves- 
sels—(usually U.S.-owned)—handle the 
Public Law 480 shipments out of 
Great Lakes ports. Increasing the 
preference percentage clearly takes 
business away from our ports. 

During consideration of the Food Se- 
curity Act of 1985, Senator DIXoN and 
I won approval of a provision to pre- 
serve a percentage of the Public Law 
480 cargos for the Great Lakes port 
range. 
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Frankly, there have been nothing 
but problems trying to implement to- 
gether the higher cargo preference re- 
quirement and the Great Lakes Set- 
Aside. It seems that we get into a dis- 
pute with USDA, MARAD, or AID 
every few months trying to preserve 
the integrity of the set-aside. I sympa- 
thize with the agencies as they strug- 
gle to meet the requirements of the 
law under the realities of the market- 
place. However, as Senators from the 
Great Lake region, we will continue to 
work at making the best out of a bad 
situation, to ensure that cargo prefer- 
ence does as little damage to our port 
range as possible. 

The compromise adopted in 1985 
permanently increased the Public Law 
480 percentage, while the Great Lakes 
Set-Aside expires at the end of the 
1989 shipping year. The legislation we 
offer today will put the Great Lakes 
on equal footing with the other port 
ranges permanently.e 
Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
am happy to rise today as a cosponsor 
of the legislation to extend the Great 
Lakes Set-Aside. My distinguished col- 
leagues, Senator BoscHwitz and Sena- 
tor Dixon have touched on an issue 
from which the entire Great Lakes 
region can benefit. Now that the cargo 
preference has been increased to 75 
percent for our U.S.-flags, the Great 
Lakes ports are in hot water. We don’t 
have any U.S. vessels calling on them 
for international trade. We Senators 
from the Great Lakes States have 
been working together on our con- 
cerns and have been coming up with 
some answers. I believe we are seeing 
one of the answers here today. The 
Great Lakes Set-Aside must be contin- 
ued if our ports are to stay above 
water. 

We will be offering more legislation 
in the near future that will continue 
to address these problems. I enthusi- 
astically support the Boschwitz-Dixon 
extension of the Great Lakes Set- 
Aside. 


By Mr. DIXON (for himself, Mr. 
Simon, Mr. Levin, Mr. PROX- 
MIRE, and Mr. BOSCHWITZ): 

S. 2334. A bill to amend the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1936, to repeal the 
requirements both for additional cargo 
preference imposed on certain agricul- 
tural exports and for allocations of a 
share of such exports to Great Lakes 
ports; to the Committee on Commerce, 
Science, and Transportation. 


PRO COMPETITION CARGO ALLOCATION ACT 
Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, 3 years 
ago, during the farm bill debate, I 
stood here and debated cargo prefer- 
ence until I was hoarse. The Senate 
had decided, over my strenuous objec- 
tions, to increase the cargo preference 
requirements for Public Law 480 title 
II cargo. The requirements would be 
gradually increased from the 50-per- 
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cent level in 1985 to a 75-percent level 
in 1988. 

I held the floor in 1985, because any 
increase in the percentage of cargo 
preference hurts Great Lakes ports. 
Put very simply, more cargo prefer- 
ence means less title II cargo for the 
lakes, and less title II cargo mean 
much less business for our ports. 

Title II cargo is essential to the eco- 
nomic health of Great Lakes ports. 
First of all, title II cargo is labor inten- 
sive. It consists of mostly smaller 
bagged cargo, such as wheat flour and 
cornmeal, used in famine relief pro- 
grams. You need a lot of manual labor 
to handle small bagged cargo. In addi- 
tion, title II is a magnet cargo. It at- 
tracts ships into the Great Lakes 
system who arrange to carry addition- 
al cargo to supplement their load. As a 
result, the tonnage shipped out of our 
ports increases exponentially. This 
extra tonnage increases business, and 
provides even more jobs. 

Cargo preference mandates the use 
of American ships. We can’t compete 
for cargo preference shipping because 
no U.S.-flagged ships call on Great 
Lakes ports. Unfortunately, because of 
the size constraints of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway system, U.S. ships can't 
serve the lakes. Great Lakes capable 
ships or “Lakers” are smaller than the 
big bulk carriers that dominate U.S. 
shipping. Only foreign ships call on 
the Great Lakes ports. 

Consequently, increasing cargo pref- 
erence decreases the amount of Gov- 
ernment shipping which the lakes can 
compete for. It was tough enough for 
our ports to win title II contracts 
when cargo preference was 50 percent. 
It is going to be impossible when cargo 
preference is 75 percent. 

In 1985, my Great Lakes colleagues 
and I managed to bring about a com- 
promise with the advocates of cargo 
preference. We agreed it would still in- 
crease to 75 percent but stipulated 
that the Great Lakes ports would be 
allowed to retain their traditional 
share. “The Great Lakes set-aside” re- 
quired that our ports receive title II 
shipments equal to their 1984 share of 
such shipments or 245,338 metric tons. 

The Great Lakes set-aside is due to 
expire at the end of the 1989 shipping 
season. Unfortunately, since cargo 
preference rose to 75 percent on April 
1, the set-aside is needed more than 
ever. Our ports depend on title II 
cargo. 

I want to encourage the growth of 
American shipping. The United States 
needs a strong merchant marine. But, 
I don’t think raising cargo preference 
and, in effect, taking away essential 
commerce from the Great Lakes is an 
appropriate or equitable solution to 
this problem. 

My only concern is to guarantee that 
the Great Lakes are given a fair shot 
at title cargo. As I see it, there are two 
possible solutions to our problem. 
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Either, we can extend the Great Lakes 
set-aside into perpetuity, so it is com- 
mensurate with the cargo preference 
increase, or we can repeal cargo pref- 
erence back to 50 percent and dispense 
with any sort of set-aside. 

To this effect, I am introducing one 
bill and am a major cosponsor of an- 
other. My bill, based on an earlier ver- 
sion introduced in the House by Rep- 
resentative OBERSTAR, would reestab- 
lish a bidding process that, for at least 
50 percent of Public Law 480 cargo, 
would award contracts on a competi- 
tive basis. Senators SIMON, LEVIN, 
PROXMIRE, and BOSCHWITZ, are cospon- 
sors. In addition, I am the original co- 
sponsor of the Boschwitz-Dixon bill 
which would extend the Great Lakes 
set-aside for the life of the cargo pref- 
erence increase. 

I urge my colleagues to seriously 
consider both of these proposals. The 
Great Lakes ports cannot allow cargo 
preference to rise to 75 percent this 
year without at least providing an op- 
portunity for the lakes to receive its 
fair share of title II cargo. We have 
until the end of 1989 to work some- 
thing out. Let's find a solution. My 
lungs and your ears probably can't 
take much more of my debating this 
subject. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my bill be printed in the 
Recorp in full. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


S. 2334 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the “Pro Compe- 
tition Cargo Allocation Act of 1988". 

SEC. 2. REPEAL OF SHIPMENT REQUIREMENTS. 

Section 901b of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936 (46 U.S.C. App. 1241f), relating to ship- 
ment requirements for certain exports spon- 
sored by the Department of Agriculture, is 
repealed. 

SEC. 3. CONFORMING AMENDMENTS. 

The Merchant Marine Act, 1936, is amend- 
ed as follows: 

(1) Section 901a(2) is amended by striking 
except as provided in section 901b.“. 

(2) Section 901a(5) is amended by striking 
„ but nothing in this subsection shall be 
construed to exempt from the cargo prefer- 
ence provisions referred to in section 901b 
any requirement otherwise applicable to the 
materials, goods, equipment, or services im- 
ported under any such transaction.” and in- 
serting a period. 

(3) Section 901c is redesignated as section 
901b. 

(4) Section 901d is repealed. 

(5) Section 901le— 

(A) is amended by striking 901k“ and in- 
serting “901g”; and 

(B) is redesignated as section 901c. 

(6) Section 901f is repealed. 

(7) Section 901g— 

(A) is redesignated as 901d; and 
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(B) is amended in subsection (a) by strik- 
ing section 901j” and inserting section 
901g". 

(8) Section 901h— 

(A) is redesignated as section 901e; 

(B) is amended in the first sentence of 
subsection (a) by striking “referred to in 
section 901b”; 

(C) is amended in subsection (bez) by 
striking the second sentence; and 

(D) is amended in subsection (c) by strik- 
ing “the cargo preference laws referred to in 
section 901b:" and inserting “cargo prefer- 
ence laws:“. 

(9) Section 901i is redesignated as section 
901f. 

(10) Section 901j is redesignated as section 
901g. 

(11) Section 901k is repealed. 


By Mr. NICKLES: 

S. 2335. A bill to require analysis and 
estimates of the likely impact of Fed- 
eral legislation and regulation upon 
the private sector and State and local 
governments, to provide for deficit 
neutrality of new spending legislation, 
and for other purposes; pursuant to 
the order of August 4, 1977, referred 
jointly to the Committee on the 
Budget and the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

By Mr. NICKLES (by request): 

S. 2336. A bill to require analysis and 
estimates of the likely impact of Fed- 
eral legislation and regulation upon 
the private sector and State and local 
governments, to provide for deficit 
neutrality of new spending legislation, 
and for other purposes; pursuant to 
the order of August 4, 1977, referred 
jointly to the Committee on the 
Budget and the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

TRUTH-IN-SPENDING LEGISLATION 

Mr. NICKLES. Mr. President, today 
I am introducing the Truth in Federal 
Spending Act of 1988 which will re- 
quire a full disclosure of all costs asso- 
ciated with any legislation considered 
by Congress as well as require that leg- 
islation be deficit-neutral. 

We have found that through the 
Gramm-Rudman requirements to 
meet certain deficit targets as well as 
comply with strict rules for legislation 
considered that violate the law’s provi- 
sions, Congress has been forced into a 
deficit-reduction way of thinking. 
What I propose is to add to this disci- 
pline by requiring that a financial 
impact statement accompany any bill 
or amendment considered in the 
Senate or the House. 

The President has proposed similar 
legislation after he outlined several 
initiatives in connection with the Eco- 
nomic Bill of Rights in 1987. This leg- 
islation patterns his proposal. 

First, the bill would insure that all 
legislation that would result in in- 
creased Federal spending is deficit- 
neutral by requiring the concurrent 
enactment of equal amount of pro- 
gram reductions or revenue increases. 
It would also require that all legisla- 
tion include a financial impact state- 
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ment detailing the measure’s likely 
economic effects upon the private 
sector and State and local govern- 
ments. 

Further, it would require that regu- 
lations and proposed regulations pro- 
mulgated by executive branch agen- 
cies also be accompanied by financial 
impact statements. Congress may 
waive the provisions regarding the def- 
icit neutrality and the financial 
impact statement by a three-fifths 
vote of either House. Congress also re- 
serves the right to waive the require- 
ments in the time of war or during a 
national security emergency. 

The Nation is on the threshold of 
either curbing the Federal deficit or 
allowing the deficit to escalate further 
out of control. This legislation will 
provide the necessary accountability 
to insure we do not let the deficit 
strangle our economic opportunity. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my bill S. 2335 be printed in 
the RECORD. 

Mr. President, I also ask that the 
President's prepared bill, S. 2336, and 
the President’s statement concerning 
that bill, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


S. 2335 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the “Truth in 
Federal Spending Act of 1988“. 

SEC. 2. FINDING AND PURPOSES. 

(a) Frunpincs.—The Congress finds that— 

(1) in real terms, spending on domestic 
programs grew at an annual rate of more 
than 6.5 percent per year from fiscal year 
1960 through fiscal year 1980; 

(2) between fiscal year 1980 and fiscal year 
1985, the annual rate of increase, in real 
terms, in domestic spending has slowed to 
less than 3 percent and was less than 1 per- 
cent in 1986; 

(3) in fiscal year 1987, total Federal spend- 
ing, in real terms, actually declined for the 
fist time since fiscal year 1973; and 

(4) Federal spending continues to be ex- 
cessive, adding to the deficit and absorbing 
resources that could otherwise be employed 
more effectively. 

(b) Purpose.—The purpose of this Act is 
to— 

(1) ensure that the American people are 
fully apprised of the actual costs of Federal 
programs, whether as a result of legislative 
or regulatory activity; and 

(2) require both the Congress and the ex- 
ecutive branch to acknowledge and to take 
responsibility for the fiscal and budgetary 
effects of legislative and regulatory actions 
and activities. 

SEC. 3. FINANCIAL IMPACT STATEMENTS. 

(a) PREPARATION.—The Director of the 
Congressional Budget Office shall prepare a 
financial impact statement, as described in 
subsection (b), to accompany each bill, 
amendment, resolution, or conference 
report reported by any committee of the 
House of Representatives or the Senate or 
considered on the floor of either house. 
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(b) Contents.—Except as provided in sub- 
section (c), the financial impact statement 
required by subsection (a) shall— 

(1) state the extent to which enactment of 
the bill, amendment, resolution, or confer- 
ence report would result in increased costs 
to the private sector or State and local gov- 
ernments; and 

(2) include, at a minimum, a detailed as- 
sessment of the annual impact of the bill, 
amendment, resolution, or conference 
report (projected annually over a 5-year 
period from its effective date, and, to the 
extent feasible, expressed in each in mone- 
tary terms) on— 

(A) costs to consumers or business; 

(B) national employment; 

(C) the ability of United States industries 
to compete internationally; 

(D) affected State and local governments, 
fiscal and otherwise; and 

(E) outlays by the Federal Government as 
compared to outlays for the same acitvity in 
the current fiscal year (as reported by the 
Congressional Budget Office). 

(c) Excerption.—The financial impact 
statement required by subsection (a) may 
consist of a brief summary assessment in 
lieu of the detailed assessment set forth in 
subsection (b) if preliminary analysis indi- 
cates that the aggregate effect of the bill, 
amendment, resolution, or conference 
report as measured by subparagraphs (A) 
through (D) of subsection (b) is less than 
$100,000,000. 

(d) STATEMENT WITH ALL LEGISLATION.— 
The financial impact statement required by 
this section shall accompany each bill, 
amendment, resolution, or conference 
report before such bill, amendment, resolu- 
tion, or conference report may be reported 
or otherwise considered on the floor of 
either House. 

SEC. 4. POINT OF ORDER IN HOUSE OF SENATE. 

(a) Ruie.—It shall not be in order in 
either the House of Representatives or the 
Senate to consider on the floor any bill, 
amendment, resolution, or conference 
report, whether or not reported by any com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives or 
the Senate, unless that bill, amendment, 
resolution, or conference report includes the 
financial impact statement required by sec- 
tion 3. 

(b) Watver.—A point of order made under 
this section may be waived in the Senate by 
a three-fifths affirmative vote of Senators, 
duly chosen and sworn, and in the House of 
Representatives by a three-fifths affirma- 
tive vote of Members, duly chosen and 
sworn. 

SEC, 5, EXECUTIVE REGULATIONS. 

Each regulation and proposed regulation 
promulgated by a department or executive 
agency shall be accompanied by a financial 
impact statement prepared, in accordance 
with subsection (b) of section 3, by the de- 
partment or agency promulgating the regu- 
lation or proposed regulation. The financial 
impact statement shall be published in the 
Federal Register together with such regula- 
tion or proposed regulation. 

SEC. 6. DEFICIT NEUTRALITY OF NEW SPENDING 
LEGISLATION, 

(a) POINT oF OrDER.—It shall not be in 
order in either the House of Representa- 
tives or the Senate to consider on the floor 
any bill, amendment, resolution, or confer- 
ence report, whether or not reported by any 
committee of its House, the enactment of 
which would result in increased outlays by 
the Federal Government (as compared to 
outlays for the same activity in the current 
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fiscal year as reported by the Congressional 
Budget Office) unless that bill, amendment, 
resolution, or conference report includes, or 
is voted on simultaneously with another bill, 
amendment, resolution, or conference 
report that includes provisions that either— 

(1) reduce outlays by at least an equiva- 
lent amount; 

(2) increase receipts by at least an equiva- 
lent amount; or 

(3) reduce outlays and increase receipts in 
combination with one another by at least an 
equivalent amount. 

(b) Watver.—A point of order made under 
this section may be waived in the Senate by 
a three-fifths affirmative vote of Senators, 
duly chosen and sworn, and in the House of 
Representatives by a three-fifths affirma- 
tive vote of Members, duly chosen and 
sworn. 

SEC. 7. PROVISION FOR 
EMERGENCY. 

The Congress may waive the requirements 
of this Act at any time in which a declara- 
tion of war is in effect, or in connection 
with any provision for essential funding in 
response to a national security emergency 
at the request of the President. 

SEC. S. EFFECTIVE DATE, 

This Act shall take effect 90 days after 

the date of enactment of this Act. 


NATIONAL SECURITY 


S. 2336 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Truth in Federal 
Spending Act of 1988". 

FINDINGS AND PURPOSES 


Sec. 2. (a) The Congress finds that 

(1) in real terms, spending on domestic 
programs grew at an annual rate of more 
than 6.5 percent per year from fiscal year 
1960 through fiscal year 1980; 

(2) between fiscal year 1980 and fiscal year 
1985, the annual rate of increase, in real 
terms, in domestic spending has slowed to 
less than three percent and was less than 
one percent in 1986; 

(3) in fiscal year 1987, total Federal spend- 
ing, in real terms, actually declined for the 
first time since fiscal year 1973; and yet 

(4) Federal spending continues to be ex- 
cessive, adding to the deficit and absorbing 
resources that could otherwise be employed 
more effectively. 

(b) The purposes of this Act are to— 

(1) ensure that the American people are 
fully apprised of the actual costs of Federal 
programs, whether as a result of legislative 
or regulatory activity; and 

(2) require both the Congress and the Ex- 
ecutive branch to acknowledge and to take 
responsibility for the fiscal and budgetary 
effects of legislative and regulatory actions 
and activities. 

FINANCIAL IMPACT STATEMENTS 


Sec. 3. (a) The Director of the Congres- 
sional Budget Office shall prepare a finan- 
cial impact statement, as described in sub- 
section (b) below, to accompany each bill, 
amendment, resolution, or conference 
report of a public character reported by any 
committee of the House of Representatives 
or the Senate or considered on the floor of 
either House. 

(b) The financial impact statement re- 
quired by subsection (a) of this section shall 
state the extent, if any, to which enactment 
of the bill, amendment, resolution, or con- 
ference report would result in increased 
costs to the private sector or State and local 
governments and shall in addition include, 
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at a minimum, a detailed assessment of the 
annual impact of the bill, amendment, reso- 
lution, or conference report (projected an- 
nually over a five-year period from its effec- 
tive date, and, to the extent feasible, ex- 
pressed in each case in monetary terms) 
on— 

(1) costs to consumers or business; 

(2) national employment; 

(3) the ability of United States industries 
to compete internationally; 

(4) the ability of affected State and local 
governments to comply with the require- 
ments, fiscal and otherwise, of the bill, 
amendment, resolution, or conference 
report; and 

(5) outlays by the Federal Government as 
compared to outlays for the same activity in 
the current fiscal year (as reported by the 
Congressional Budget Office); provided, 
that the financial impact statement may 
consist of a brief summary assessment in 
lieu of the detailed assessment set forth 
above if preliminary analysis indicates that 
the aggregate effect on each of categories 
(1)-(4) above is less than one hundred mil- 
lion dollars. 

Sec. 4. The financial impact statement de- 
scribed in subsection (b) of section 3 shall 
accompany each bill, amendment, resolu- 
tion, or conference report of a public char- 
acter before such bill, amendment, resolu- 
tion, or conference report may be reported 
or otherwise considered on the floor of 
either House. 

Sec. 5. It shall not be in order in either 
the House of Representatives or the Senate 
to consider on the floor any bill, amend- 
ment, resolution, or conference report of a 
public character, whether or not reported 
by any committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives or the Senate, unless that bill, 
amendment, resolution, or conference 
report includes the Financial Impact State- 
ment described in subsection (b) of section 
3. 

Sec. 6. Each regulation and proposed regu- 
lation promulgaged by a department or Ex- 
ecutive agency shall be accomplished by a 
financial impact statement, as described in 
subsection (b) of section 3, prepared by the 
department or agency promulgating the reg- 
ulation or proposed regulation. The finan- 
cial impact statement shall be published in 
the Federal Register together with such 
regulation or proposed regulation. 

DEFICIT NEUTRALITY OF NEW SPENDING 
LEGISLATION 

Sec. 7. It shall not be in order in either 
the House of Representatives or the Senate 
to consider on the floor any bill, amend- 
ment, resolution, or conference report, 
whether or not reported by any committee 
of its House, the enactment of which would 
result in increased outlays by the Federal 
Government (as compared to outlays for the 
same activity in the current fiscal year as 
reported by the Congressional Budget 
Office) unless that bill, amendment, resolu- 
tion, or conference report includes, or is 
voted on simultaneously with another bill, 
amendment, resolution, or conference 
report that includes provisions that either— 

(1) reduce outlays by at least an equiva- 
lent amount; 

(2) increase receipts by at least an equiva- 
lent amount; or 

(3) reduce outlays and increase receipts in 
combination with one another by at least an 
equivalent amount. 

PROVISION FOR NATIONAL SECURITY 
EMERGENCY 


Sec. 8. The Congress may waive the re- 
quirements of this Act at any time in which 
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a declaration of war is in effect, or in con- 
nection with any provision for essential 
funding in response to a national security 
emergency at the request of the President. 


EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 9. The requirements contained in this 
Act shall become effective 90 days after the 
date of enactment of this Act. 

TRUTH IN FEDERAL SPENDING ACT OF 
1988—S. 2336 


FACT SHEET 


The President has today transmitted to 
the Congress the “Truth in Federal Spend- 
ing Act of 1988." In making this proposal to 
the Congress, the President noted that on 
November 20 of last year, he reached agree- 
ment with congressional leaders on a pack- 
age designed to reduce the Federal deficit. 
That Bipartisan Budget Agreement between 
the President and the joint leadership of 
the Congress represented a strong consen- 
sus that Federal spending must be brought 
under control. 

The President's transmittal message 
pointed out that continued spending 
growth, particularly where wasteful or un- 
necessary, adds to the Federal deficit and 
absorbs resources that would otherwise be 
employed more fruitfully in the private 
sector of the economy. The Bipartisan 
Budget Agreement, he stated, is an impor- 
tant step in reducing spending growth; but 
protecting the Federal budget from special 
interest, budget-busting legislation will re- 
quire a continued, ongoing commitment. 
The President expressed concern that de- 
spite recent encouraging efforts to bring the 
Federal budget deficit under control major 
problems persist. 

Accordingly, the President today trans- 
mitted to the Congress this draft legislation, 
first proposed on July 3, 1987, when he out- 
lined several initiatives in connection with 
the Economic Bill of rights. The legislation 
is designed to discourage wasteful Federal 
spending by requiring both the Legislative 
and Executive branches of government to be 
fully accountable for their respective ac- 
tions. 

Key provisions of this draft bill would: 

Insure that all legislation that would 
result in increased Federal spending is defi- 
cit-neutral by requiring the concurrent en- 
actment of equal amounts of program re- 
ductions or revenue increases; 

Require that all legislation include a fi- 
nancial impact statement” detailing the 
measure’s likely economic effects upon the 
private sector and State and local govern- 
ments; 

Require that regulations and proposed 
regulations promulgated by Executive 
branch agencies also be accompanied by fi- 
nancial impact statements; and 

Permit waiver of the requirements of the 
Act during time of war or during a national 
security emergency. 

The President emphasized that the intent 
of this important legislation is not to shift 
Federal spending requirements to State and 
local governments but, rather, to enable the 
Federal Government—both the Executive 
and Legislative branches—to get its fiscal 
house in order. 

The President stated that enactment of 
the Truth in Federal Spending Act of 1988 
will help to carry out the important goals 
reflected in the Bipartisan Budget Agree- 
ment of November 20, 1987, and will contin- 
ue the important work already accom- 
plished in reducing or eliminating needless 
Federal expenditures, He said that the pro- 
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posed Act deserves broad, bipartisan sup- 
port and urged that the legislation be 
promptly enacted. 


By Mr. LUGAR: 

S. 2337. A bill to amend the U.S. 
Grain Standards Act to extend 
through Sepatember 30, 1993, the au- 
thority contained in section 155 of the 
Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 
1981 and Public Law 98-469 to charge 
and collect inspection and weighing 
fees, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition, 
and Forestry. 

U.S GRAIN STANDARDS ACT AMENDMENTS 

@ Mr. LUGAR. Mr. President, I rise 
today to introduce legislation that 
would reauthorize the Federal Grain 
Inspection Service [FGIS]. This agen- 
cy’s authority is scheduled to expire at 
the end of the current fiscal year, on 
September 30, 1988. 

The FGIS was established on No- 
vember 20, 1976, pursuant to the U.S. 
Grain Standards Act. In 1977, the 
Grain Standards Act was amended to 
provide appropriated funding for field 
supervision. The Omnibus Budget 
Reconciliation Act of 1981 amended 
the act to require user fee funding to 
support supervision and administra- 
tion of the inspection and weighing 
programs previously covered by appro- 
priations. Authority to collect user 
fees must be reinstated by legislation 
periodically. This legislative authority 
expires on September 30, 1988. 

The mission of the FGIS is to pro- 
vide for the establishment of official 
U.S standards for grain and other 
commodities, to promote the uniform 
application of these standards, and to 
provide for an official inspection 
system for grain. This legislation is in- 
tended to extend authority for these 
activities for 5 years, through Septem- 
ber 30, 1993. 

Under this reauthorization, the 
FGIS would be expected to carry out 
further the Grain Quality Improve- 
ment Act of 1986, Public Law 99-461. 
This law, among other provisions, pro- 
hibits dockage or foreign material 
once removed from grain from being 
recombined with any grain, and pro- 
hibits dockage of foreign material 
from being added to grain. On June 
30, 1987, the FGIS published amend- 
ments to the regulations and the Offi- 
cial U.S. Standards for Grain to imple- 
ment provisions of this law. 

During the past 4 years, the FGIS 
has managed its programs in a cost-ef- 
fective manner, making the difficult 
decisions required to operate during 
periods of relatively low exports. I 
wish to take this opportunity to com- 
mend Mr. Kirk Miller, current Admin- 
istrator of the FGIS, for his efforts in 
coordinating the activities of the 
agency, particularly those applying to 
the Grain Quality Improvement Act. 

Mr. President, I strongly support the 
reauthorization of the Federal Grain 
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Inspection Service. As, I urge other 
Senators to cosponsor this measure. 

I ask unanimous consent that a copy 
of the bill be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

S. 2337 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the United 
States Grain Standards Act Amendments of 
1988". 

SEC. 2. GRAIN STANDARDS ACT. 

Effective for the period October 1, 1988, 
through September 30, 1993, inclusive, the 
United States Grain Standards Act is 
amended— 

(1) in subsection (j) of section 7 (7 U.S.C. 
79(j)) to read as follows: 

“(j1) The Administrator shall, under 
such regulations as the Administrator may 
prescribe, charge and collect reasonable in- 
spection fees to cover the estimated cost to 
the Service incident to the performance of 
official inspection except when the official 
inspection is performed by a designated offi- 
cial agency or by a State under a delegation 
of authority. The fees authorized by this 
subsection shall, as nearly as practicable 
and after taking into consideration any pro- 
ceeds from the sale of samples, cover the 
costs of the Service incident to its perform- 
ance of official inspection services in the 
United States and on United States grain in 
Canadian ports, including administrative 
and supervisory costs related to such official 
inspection of grain. Such fees, and the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of samples obtained for 
purposes of official inspection which 
become the property of the United States, 
shall be deposited into a fund which shall 
be available without fiscal year limitation 
for the expenses of the Service incident to 
providing services under this Act. 

(2) Each designated official agency and 
each State agency to which authority has 
been delegated under subsection (e) of this 
section shall pay to the Administrator fees 
in such amount as the Administrator deter- 
mines fair and reasonable and as will cover 
the estimated costs incurred by the Service 
relating to supervision of official agency 
personnel and supervision by Service per- 
sonnel of its field office personnel, except 
costs incurred under paragraph (3) of sub- 
section (g) of this section and sections 9, 10, 
and 14 of this Act. The fees shall be payable 
after the services are performed at such 
times as specified by the Administrator and 
shall be deposited in the fund created in 
paragraph (1) of this subsection. Failure to 
pay the fee within thirty days after it is due 
shall result in automatic termination of the 
delegation or designation, which shall be re- 
instated upon payment, within such period 
as specified by the Administrator, of the fee 
currently due plus interest and any further 
expenses incurred by the Service because of 
such termination. The interest rate on over- 
due fees shall be as prescribed by the Secre- 
tary, but not less than the current average 
market yield on outstanding marketable ob- 
ligations of the United States of comparable 
maturity, plus an additional charge of not 
to exceed 1 per centum per annum as deter- 
mined by the Secretary and adjusted to the 
nearest one-eighth of 1 per centum. 

(3) Any sums collected or received by the 
Administrator under this Act and deposited 
to the fund created in paragraph (1) of this 
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subsection and any late payment penalties 
collected by the Administrator and credited 
to such fund may be invested by the Secre- 
tary in insured or fully collateralized, inter- 
est-bearing accounts or, at the discretion of 
the Secretary, by the Secretary of the 
Treasury in United States Government debt 
instruments. The interest earned on such 
sums and any late payment penalties col- 
lected by the Administrator shall be cred- 
ited to the fund and shall be available with- 
out fiscal year limitation for the expenses of 
the Service incident to providing services 
under this Act.“: 

(2) in subsection (1) of section 7A (7 U.S.C. 
79a(1)) to read as follows: 

“AX1) The Administrator shall, under 
such regulations as the Administrator may 
prescribe, charge and collect reasonable fees 
to cover the estimated costs to the Service 
incident to the performance of the func- 
tions provided for under this section except 
as otherwise provided in paragraph (2) of 
this subsection. The fees authorized by this 
paragraph shall, as nearly as practicable, 
cover the costs of the Service incident to 
performance of its functions related to 
weighing, including administrative and su- 
pervisory costs directly related thereto. 
Such fees shall be deposited into the fund 
created in section 7(j) of this Act. 

“(2) Each agency to which authority has 
been delegated under this section and each 
agency or other person which has been des- 
ignated to perform functions related to 
weighing under this section shall pay to the 
Administrator fees in such amount as the 
Administrator determines fair and reasona- 
ble and as will cover the costs incurred by 
the Service relating to supervision of the 
agency personnel and supervision by Service 
personnel of its field office personnel in- 
curred as a result of the functions per- 
formed by such agencies, except costs in- 
curred under sections 7(g)(3), 9, 10, and 14 
of this Act. The fees shall be payable after 
the services are performed at such times as 
specified by the Administrator and shall be 
deposited in the fund created in section 7(j) 
of this Act. Failure to pay the fee within 
thirty days after it is due shall result in 
automatic termination of the delegation or 
designation, which shall be reinstated upon 
payment, within such period as specified by 
the Administrator, of the fee currently due 
plus interest and any further expenses in- 
curred by the Service because of such termi- 
nation. The interest rate on overdue fees 
shall be as prescribed by the Secretary, but 
not less than the current average market 
yield on outstanding marketable obligations 
of the United States of comparable maturi- 
ty, plus an additional charge of not to 
exceed 1 per centum per annum as deter- 
mined by the Secretary, and adjusted to the 
nearest one-eighth of 1 per centum.”; 

(3) by adding after section 7C (7 U.S.C. 
79c) the following new section: 


“LIMITATION ON ADMINISTRATIVE AND 
SUPERVISORY COSTS 


“Sec. 7D. The total administrative and su- 
pervisory costs which may be incurred 
under this Act for inspection and weighing 
(excluding standardization, compliance, and 
foreign monitoring activities) for each of 
the fiscal years 1989 through 1993 shall not 
exceed 40 per centum of the total costs for 
such activities carried out by the Service for 
such year.“; 

(4) in section 19 (7 U.S.C. 87h) to read as 
follows: 
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“APPROPRIATIONS 

“Sec. 19. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated such sums as are necessary 
for standardization and compliance activi- 
ties, monitoring in foreign ports grain offi- 
cially inspected and weighed under this Act, 
and any other expenses necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this Act for each of 
the fiscal years during the period beginning 
October 1, 1988, and ending September 30, 
1993, to the extent that financing is not ob- 
tained from fees and sales of samples as pro- 
vided for in sections 7, 7A, and 17A of this 
Act.“; and 

(5) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new section: 

“ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

“Sec. 21. (a) In order to assure the normal 
movement of grain in an orderly and timely 
manner, the Secretary shall establish an ad- 
visory committee to provide advice to the 
Administrator with respect to the efficient 
and economical implementation of the 
United States Grain Standards Act of 1976. 
The advisory committee shall consist of not 
more than twelve members, appointed by 
the Secretary, representing the interests of 
all segments of the grain industry, including 
grain inspection and weighing agencies. 
Members of the advisory committee shall be 
appointed not later than thirty days after 
the date of enactment of this section. 

“(b) The advisory committee shall be gov- 
erned by the provisions of the Federal Advi- 
sory Committee Act (5 U.S.C. App. 2). 

„e) The Administrator shall provide the 
advisory committee with necessary clerical 
assistance and staff personnel. 

(d) Members of the advisory committee 
shall serve without compensation, if not 
otherwise officers or employees of the 
United States, except that members shall, 
while away from their homes or regular 
places of business in the performance of 
services under this Act, be allowed travel ex- 
penses, including per diem in lieu of subsist- 
ence, as authorized under section 5703 of 
title 5, United States Code.“. 6 


By Mr. WILSON (for himself 
and Mr. INOUYE): 

S. 2338. A bill to provide for natural- 
ization of natives of the Philippines 
through active-duty service in the 
Armed Forces during World War II; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

NATURALIZATION OF CERTAIN PHILIPPINE 

VETERANS OF WORLD WAR II 
Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, today I 
am introducing legislation to provide 
for the naturalization of a very heroic 
and mostly forgotten group of veter- 
ans of the Second World War. I am 
speaking of the Filipino veterans who 
took up arms and joined our own in 
battle against America’s enemies in 
the Pacific. 

I am proud to be joined by my good 
friend from Hawaii, Mr. INouxz, who 
has been a leader in this battle in in- 
troducing S. 109, of which I am a co- 
sponsor. 

The first call upon a nation is that it 
honor its just obligations. And yet, Mr. 
President, the legislation I am intro- 
ducing today calls upon this Nation to 
honor a commitment, making good on 
a 40-year-old promise to Filipino veter- 
ans who fought for the freedom of 
this Nation. 
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In the spring of 1942, the United 
States faced one of its darkest hours. 
The Pacific fleet was a smoking sham- 
bles at Pearl Harbor and the Philip- 
pines were falling. During this crisis, 
President Franklin Roosevelt sent out 
a call-to-arms to foreign nationals, of- 
fering the reward of U.S. citizenship to 
those who would take up arms and 
fight alongside our own forces. The 
Congress agreed with President Roose- 
velt and put that promise into law. 
Filipinos joined guerrilla units by the 
thousands, heroicly fighting in the 
Battle of Corregidor and suffering in- 
dignities ranging from disfigurement 
to death during the Bataan Death 
March. 

However, Mr. President, Filipino vet- 
erans were denied that reward of U.S. 
citizenship because, by executive deci- 
sion, the United States removed its 
only naturalization office from the 
Philippines in October 1945, allowing 
it to be reopened 9 months later in 
August 1946. But, the law insuring 
U.S. citizenship for these brave veter- 
ans expired at the end of 1946. The 
closure of the naturalization office 
during that 9-month period has 
sparked extensive litigation by Filipi- 
no war veterans. And, the courts con- 
tinue to disagree on the constitutional 
validity of that executive decision. 

The war won and security secured, 
everyone suddenly turned their backs 
on Filipino veterans. Since that time, 
Filipino veterans have fought for this 
lost right to citizenship. Ironically, 
and in light of their brave and selfless 
contributions to that victory in the Pa- 
cific so many years ago, the plight of 
the Filipino veterans has been over- 
looked. 

It is true that the recently passed 
legal immigration bill (S. 2104) does 
address this issue. Provisions in that 
legislation provide for the naturaliza- 
tion of these veterans. However, there 
are indications which suggest that the 
legal immigration legislation will be 
delayed by our colleagues in the 
House. 

I hope my colleagues will join with 
me in honoring this just obligation to 
a very loyal group of Filipino veterans, 
because it is our duty to insure that 
that promise, made over 40 years ago, 
is not left unfulfilled. Our commit- 
ment to those whose defense and dedi- 
cation to freedom of democracy can no 
longer be forgotten. 


By Mr. CHILES: 

S. 2340. A bill to amend title 28, 
United States Code, with respect to 
the configuration of the middle and 
southern districts of Florida; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
CONFIGURATION OF THE MIDDLE AND SOUTHERN 

DISTRICTS OF FLORIDA 
è Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to introduce legislation to 
change the configuration of the south- 
ern and middle districts of Florida. 
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The bill I am offering places the coun- 
ties of Collier, Hendry, and Glades, 
currently in the southern district of 
Florida, in the middle district of Flori- 
da with the counties of Lee, Charlotte, 
and De Soto. These six counties, con- 
solidated into one special jury district 
within the middle district, will be 
served by the Federal Court House in 
Fort Myers, FL. My colleagues in the 
House of Representatives, Congress- 
men LEWIs and Mack, recently intro- 
duced identical legislation. 

This legislation marks the culmina- 
tion of efforts begun in 1985 to relieve 
Collier County residents and bar mem- 
bers of the burden of making the long 
haul to Miami, the nearest Federal 
Court House in the southern district. 
It comes only after the concerted ef- 
forts of all parties involved, the local 
bar associations, law enforcement offi- 
cials, the southern and middle district 
court judges, and the Administrative 
Office of U.S. Courts. I am glad that 
we have finally reached a compromise 
agreeable to all those affected. 

Passage of this legislation will facili- 
tate the administration of justice. 
These six counties already share a 
commonality of purpose and interest. 
This legislation formally recognizes 
these similarities. It also represents a 
realistic accommodation of past and 
anticipated growth in these areas. Fur- 
thermore, the realignment of these 
counties into the middle district will 
lessen the caseload in the already 
overburdened southern district and si- 
multaneously allow use of an underu- 
tilized resource, the Ft. Myers Court 
House. The realignment, therefore, 
also makes good economic sense. 

Timing is essential to ensure resi- 
dents of these six counties relatively 
easy access to our Federal judicial 
system. I look forward to favorable 
action on this legislation before the 
end of the 100th Congress.@ 


By Mr. HECHT: 

S. 2341. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 to repeal the re- 
strictions on retirement savings deduc- 
tions added by the Tax Reform Act of 
1986, and to allow up to a $2,000 de- 
duction for retirement savings for a 
nonworking spouse; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

CHANGES IN DEDUCTION FOR RETIREMENT 
SAVINGS 
è Mr. HECHT. Mr. President, today I 
rise to introduce legislation to restore 
the full deductibility of IRA contribu- 
tions and to allow up to a $2,000 IRA 
deduction for a nonearner spouse. 

Mr. President, when Congress passed 
the Tax Reform Act of 1986, I sup- 
ported that bill because I believed it 
was an important first step in reducing 
the tax rates for all Americans. Well, 
although the tax reform bill helped 
many taxpayers through lower rates 
and increased personal deductions, the 
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job is not finished. We now need to 
fine tune this package to ensure that 
families and individuals get the incen- 
tives they need to help save for the 
future—without losing any of the ben- 
efits of tax reform. 

My legislation, known as the Savings 
Incentive Restoration Act of 1988, is 
an important step in returning the in- 
centives to Americans to help save for 
their futures. The IRA Program has 
proven to be of great success to the 
millions of families who have utilized 
this program to their benefit. By June 
1987, IRA assets plus those in Keogh 
plans resulted in savings of over $350 
billion. Mr. President, that is $350 bil- 
lion infused into the American econo- 
my for long-term capital investment. 
What a tremendous boost for produc- 
tivity and economic growth for the 
U.S. economy. 

Not only does my legislation restore 
the full deductibility of IRA contribu- 
tions, but it allows a full $2,000 deduc- 
tion for nonearner spouses. I feel that 
the extra $250 contribution currently 
allowed for a worker with a nonearner 
spouse is inadequate. Furthermore, 
homemakers should not have to rely 
on their spouses to set up and contrib- 
ute to IRA's on their behalf. Home- 
makers should be able to set up and 
contribute to IRA's in their own right. 
Under my legislation, they would now 
be able to do that. 

Mr. President, let us now return one 
of the most successful savings program 
back to the people of this country. I 
urge my colleagues to join me in sup- 
porting this legislation.e 


By Mr. BUMPERS (for himself, 
Mr. LEAHY, Mr. CHAFEE, and 
Mr. HEINZ): 

S. 2342. A bill to reinforce the INF 
Treaty by restricting funding for ex- 
cessive levels of MIRVed strategic nu- 
clear forces, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

INF TREATY REINFORCEMENT ACT 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I rise 
to introduce a bill on behalf of myself, 
Mr. CHAFEE, Mr. HEINZ, and Mr. LEAHY 
that seeks to keep both the United 
States and the Soviet Union not total- 
ly in compliance with the SALT II 
sublimits, but to keep at least some in- 
terim restraints while we are negotiat- 
ing the START Treaty. 

Mr. President, we have debated this 
many times here. And the House of 
Representatives just yesterday adopt- 
ed a considerably more stringent inter- 
im restraint provision on their defense 
authorization bill than we are asking 
for under this bill. 

Most of you know this debate all too 
well. You have heard the four of us 
offer something similar to this amend- 
ment almost every year for the past 5 
years. But I think it is even more 
urgent now, Mr. President, that we re- 
strain ourselves as long as the Soviet 
Union does in adding nuclear war- 
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heads to our arsenals. It makes good 
strategic sense. All of our NATO allies 
favor it. Six of the last seven Secretar- 
ies of Defense favor it. 

So, Mr. President, we have been in 
violation of those SALT II limits 
almost since November of 1986, when 
the President said we are not any 
longer going to constrain ourselves by 
abiding with those limits. 

Last fall, we adopted in this body, by 
a vote of 57 to 41, an amendment on 
the defense authorization bill that 
would require the President to keep us 
in compliance with the SALT II subli- 
mits. In the conference with the 
House, it was changed slightly, so that 
we have actually been allowed to 
exceed, on a modest basis, the SALT II 
limits. 

Mr. President, we are shortly going 
to take up the INF Treaty on the floor 
of the Senate. I favor it. It is my best 
guess that the INF Treaty is going to 
get 80 to 85 votes. But because the 
President chose to scrap the SALT II 
limits, we have added as many war- 
heads to our strategic arsenal in the 
last 6 months as we will reduce total 
when the INF Treaty is implemented. 
I submit that that makes absolutely 
no sense whatever. 

We will be sending our colleagues all 
this information, but I believe every- 
body in this body will ultimately agree 
that as long as the Soviet Union stays 
in compliance with the SALT II subli- 
mits, we should show at least some re- 
straint ourselves. It is my best infor- 
mation that they have, in fact, aggres- 
sively been destroying missiles to keep 
within the SALT II limits. 

They are not going to constrain 
themselves forever, while we continue 
to pile warhead on top of warhead in 
excess of the SALT II limits, while 
they stay in compliance. They may be 
dumb, but they are not stupid. They 
have their own political problems back 
home, and their people will not sit by 
forever and tolerate such a situation. 

Their lines of SS-24's, SS-25’s, SS- 
N-20’s, and SS-N-23’s—all their strate- 
gic missile lines are hot. They are even 
in a better position to break out of the 
SALT Treaty with some strategic mod- 
ernization than we are. 

So, Mr. President, I hope my col- 
leagues will pay close attention to the 
measure when we send our colleagues 
a letter and we debate the matter on 
the floor of the Senate, and that we 
can again restore sanity to the arms 
race. 

I yield to the distinguished Senator 
from Vermont. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I am 
proud to join once again my friends 
from Arkansas, Mr. Bumpers; Rhode 
Island, Mr. CHAFEE; and Pennsylvania, 
Mr. HEINZ: in offering legislation to 
cap the nuclear arms race until the 
United States and the Soviet Union 
can conclude a new strategic arms 
treaty. 
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Senators BUMPERS, CHAFEE, HEINZ, 
and I are today introducing the INF 
Treaty Reinforcement Act of 1988. 
This bill will freeze United States and 
Soviet multiple warhead strategic 
launchers at their numerical levels on 
January 25, 1988, the day President 
Reagan submitted the INF Treaty to 
the Senate for ratification. 

Our bill prohibits the President 
from spending any funds during fiscal 
1989 to deploy more strategic missiles 
or bombers armed with multiple war- 
heads than we had on January 25 of 
this year so long as the Soviet Union 
shows equal restraint. If the President 
certifies to Congress that the Soviets 
have gone above United States levels 
on that date, the INF Reinforcement 
Act authorizes him to set aside the 
funding prohibition, and the United 
States can deploy more weapons to 
match the Soviets if we decide that is 
necessary. 

Mr. President, we call this bill the 
INF Treaty Reinforcement Act be- 
cause the military advantages to 
NATO of the elimination of Soviet SS- 
20 missiles under the INF Treaty will 
be rapidly wiped out by deployments 
of new Soviet strategic missiles unless 
we can cap and eventually reduce 
those additional missiles. A legally 
binding strategic arms treaty is abso- 
lutely necessary if the INF Treaty is 
to have any lasting value to our Euro- 
pean allies. Without a ceiling on 
Soviet long-range strategic missiles, 
the INF Treaty will be obsolete long 
before the Soviets complete the elimi- 
nation of all their INF missiles. 

The problem we face, Mr. President, 
is that there is today no ceiling on 
Soviet long-range missiles or war- 
heads. The START negotiations have 
made progress, and President Reagan 
is going to Moscow to meet General 
Secretary Gorbachev on May 30. How- 
ever, reports on the START negotia- 
tions are not encouraging for a treaty 
signing at the summit. In fact, much 
as I wish it will happen, I think it is 
going to be very difficult to have a 
START Treaty signed before the end 
of this administration. 

Honesty and realism compel us to 
recognize that it may be the next ad- 
ministration that concludes a new 
strategic arms treaty, and it is virtual- 
ly certain that it will be the next ad- 
ministration that has the job of get- 
ting a strategic arms treaty ratified. 

That means in all likelihood, the 
world is at least 18 months to 2 years 
away from a legally binding treaty 
that stops and reverses the massive 
buildup in long range nuclear weapons 
on both sides. It could even be longer. 

But what happens in the meantime? 
Do we ratify the INF Treaty while al- 
lowing Soviet intercontinental missiles 
and bombers to increase without limit? 
In no time at all, those 1,500 SS-20 
warheads will be replaced with addi- 
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tional SS-24 warheads. NATO will be 
no better off, and some would say it 
would be much worse off by having 
given up its Pershing and ground 
launched cruise missiles with no real 
reduction in the threat to our allies. 

Mr. President, cold, hard analysis of 
the situation leads us to the unavoid- 
able conclusion that the INF Treaty 
makes no sense without strict limits on 
Soviet strategic forces. That is where 
the INF Treaty Reinforcement Act 
comes in, and that is why my friends 
and I are introducing it now, just 
before the Senate begins consideration 
of the INF Treaty. 

We are absolutely serious about this 
bill. We will discuss this issue in much 
more detail during the floor debate on 
the INF Treaty, making clear the link- 
age between that treaty and a verifia- 
ble cap on Soviet strategic forces pend- 
ing entry into force of a legally bind- 
ing START Treaty. 

After the INF Treaty debate, we 
intend to offer the INF Treaty Rein- 
forcement Act as an amendment to 
the Defense Authorization bill for 
fiscal 1989. 

As Senators know, our bipartisan 
group has been fighting since late 1983 
to keep some limits on the nuclear 
arms race until a new strategic treaty 
is reached. Last year, our coalition of- 
fered the Bumpers-Leahy-Chafee- 
Heinz interim restraint amendment, 
and it was adopted by a 57-41 vote. A 
nearly identical provision was included 
in the House version of the defense 
authorization bill. 

Unfortunately, the White House was 
adamant in its opposition to using the 
subceilings from the SALT II Treaty, 
which is what our amendment did. 
The conference outcome was, we were 
told, a tacit understanding with the 
White House that U.S. multiple war- 
head systems would remain approxi- 
mately at their levels at the time of 
enactment of the defense bill, about 
1,345 systems. To keep us there 
through most of fiscal 1988, the de- 
fense bill directed that a Poseidon bal- 
listic missile submarine be dismantled. 

However, with the conversions of B- 
52’s to carry long range air-launched 
cruise missiles, the entry into the 
force of B-I's, and the initiation of sea 
trials of the next Trident ballistic mis- 
sile submarine, the U.S. multiple war- 
head force will come close to 1,370 
toward the end of this fiscal year. By 
October 1, 1989, continued deploy- 
ments will take us well over 1,400 sys- 
tems unless offsetting actions are 
taken. 

Even though President Reagan 
scrapped his no undercut policy of re- 
specting the main ceilings of SALT II 
in 1985, the Soviets have been showing 
restraint in their multiple warhead 
strategic force deployments. However, 
we cannot expect that restraint to con- 
tinue indefinitely while the United 
States continues to build up its own 
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multiple warhead forces and a START 
Treaty remains in an uncertain future. 
If the Soviets do decide to stop abiding 
by the main SALT II ceilings, we can 
expect a substantial increase in Soviet 
strategic missiles and warheads. This 
will more than offset the loss of SS-20 
warheads eliminated under the INF 
Treaty. 

The INF Treaty Reinforcement Act 
will prevent this total collapse of the 
fragile interim restraint regime both 
sides have been following since 1981. 
We believe that the Soviets will con- 
tinue to show restraint in their strate- 
gic force deployments as long as the 
United States does. However, if they 
begin to exceed our January 25, 1988 
level, the United States will have com- 
plete freedom of action. 

Mr. President, the INF Treaty Rein- 
forcement Act or something very 
much like it is critical for the success 
of arms control over the next couple 
of years. Without it, the INF Treaty 
could be gutted and the strategic arms 
race could break wide open. 

The United States, and indeed the 
whole world, needs this law. I hope a 
strong majority of Senators will join 
us in cosponsoring the INF Treaty Re- 
inforcement Act before the Senate 
votes to give its advice and consent to 
ratification of the INF Treaty. This is 
a way to strengthen the value of the 
INF Treaty for U.S. and allied securi- 
ty. It would give a strong signal to 
President Reagan and to General Sec- 
retary Gorbachev that the U.S. Senate 
wants and intends for interim re- 
straints on the arms race to continue 
until a new treaty on strategic weap- 
ons can enter into force. 

Mr. President, the point remains 
that we all now involve ourselves in 
this feeling of good sense of being in 
favor of arms control for the first time 
in 7 years. The Senate will have a 
chance to do something on arms con- 
trol. Let us show that we really mean 
it. Let us at least hold the major weap- 
ons in place until we can have a real, 
comprehensive arms control agree- 
ment. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of 
the bill be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

S. 2342 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

(1) SHORT TITLE.—This Act may be cited 
2 INF Treaty Reinforcement Act of 
1988”. 

(b) CONGRESSIONAL FIN DIN GS. -The Con- 
gress finds that 

(1) the INF Treaty has been signed by 
President Reagan and endorsed by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, the Secretary of State, and 
the Secretary of Defense; 

(2) the INF Treaty, which the President 
submitted to the Senate on January 25, 
1988, for its advice and consent to ratifica- 
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tion, is strongly supported by the Congress 
and the American people; 

(3) the INF Treaty eliminates Soviet inter- 
mediate and shorter-range ballistic missiles 
targeted on the NATO allies of the United 
States in Europe; 

(4) the military benefits of the INF 
Treaty to the United States and its NATO 
allies gained by the elimination of these 
classes of Soviet ballistic missiles could be 
undermined by the Soviet Union through 
the deployment of additional long-range nu- 
clear weapons, the numbers of which are 
currently not subject to any legally binding 
limitations or informal mutual interim re- 
straint measures; 

(5) at present there are effectively no 
limits on the number of strategic weapons 
the Soviet Union or the United States may 
deploy; 

(6) the achievement of a verifiable strate- 
gic arms agreement that strengthens the se- 
curity interests of the United States and its 
NATO allies is an important security objec- 
tive, and the Congress supports the Presi- 
dent's continuing efforts to conclude such 
an agreement; 

(7) it is possible that such an agreement 
may not be reached during 1988 or 1989; 

(8) the Soviet Union is currently produc- 
ing and deploying new SS-24 and SS-25 
ICBMs and new SS-N-20 and SS-N-23 
SLBMs, and will shortly be deploying mod- 
ernized versions of the SS-18 ICBM, strate- 
gic ballistic missiles which are not restricted 
by the INF Treaty; and 

(9) it is in the security interests of the 
United States and the NATO alliance to re- 
strict the numbers of these and other Soviet 
strategic offensive weapons deployed by the 
Soviet Union, both to reinforce the INF 
Treaty and to limit the strategic threat to 
the United States and its NATO allies. 

(C) PROHIBITION ON USE or Furs. Not- 
withstanding any other provision of law and 
subject to the provisions of subsection (f), 
60 days after the date of enactment of this 
Act, no funds may be obligated or expended 
through September 30, 1989, to overhaul, 
maintain, operate, or deploy any MIRVed 
strategic nuclear weapons launcher or plat- 
form that would cause the United States to 
exceed the numbers of MIRVed ICBMs, 
MIRVed ballistic missiles, and MIRVed stra- 
tegic systems that it had deployed on Janu- 
ary 25, 1988. Not later than 30 days after 
the date of enactment of this Act, the Presi- 
dent shall notify the Congress of his plans 
for carrying out the provisions of this sub- 
section. 

(d) REPORTING REQUIREMENT.—Not later 
than December 1, 1988, the President shall 
submit to the Congress a report, in both 
classified and unclassified versions, describ- 
ing the numbers and types of operational 
strategic nuclear weapons launchers and 
platforms that the United States and the 
Soviet Union have dismantled since October 
1972. 

(e) POLICY ON INTERIM’ RESTRAINT 
REGIME.—The Congress recognizes that al- 
ternative mutual interim restraint regimes 
are possible that would be in the security in- 
terests of the United States and its allies, 
and the Congress, therefore, hereby encour- 
ages the President to pursue such alterna- 
tive approaches so that effective restraints 
on offensive nuclear forces are applied on a 
mutual basis until a new strategic offensive 
arms agreement can be concluded. 

(f) WAIVER.—(1) The prohibition con- 
tained in subsection (c) shall not apply if 
the President notifies the Congress in writ- 
ing that— 
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(A) a new strategic arms agreement be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet 
Union has entered into force; 

(B) the United States and the Soviet 
Union have agreed upon an alternative 
regime for interim restraint on strategic nu- 
clear weapons; or 

(C) the Soviet Union has deployed strate- 
gic launchers and platforms— 

(i) in excess of the numbers of launchers 
of MIRVed ICBMs, or MIRVed ballistic mis- 
siles, or MIRVed strategic systems that it 
had deployed on January 25, 1988; and 

(ii) in excess of the number of launchers 
and platforms of MIRVed strategic systems 
that the United States had deployed on that 
date. 

(2) Such notification shall be accompanied 
by a report, in both classified and unclassi- 
fied versions, providing information upon 
which the President bases his notification. 

(g) Temporary Watver.—The prohibition 
contained in subsection (c) shall not apply 
for any period of 30 days if the President 
notifies the Congress in writing that, based 
on the best agreed Intelligence Community 
assessments, he is unable to determine 
whether the Soviet Union has exceeded the 
levels of strategic forces specified in clauses 
(i) and (ii) of subsection (61). 

(h) DerrniT1ions.—For purposes of this 
Act— 

(1) the term “INF Treaty” means the 
Treaty Between the United States of Amer- 
ica and the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics on the Elimination of Their Intermedi- 
ate and Shorter-Range Missiles, done at 
Washington on December 8, 1987; and 

(2) the term “MIRVed" means equipped 
with multiple independently-targetable re- 
entry vehicles. 

(3) the term “MIRVed strategic systems” 
means MIRVed ICBMs, MIRVed SLBMs, 
and heavy bombers equipped with air- 
launched cruise missiles. 


By Mr. QUAYLE: 
S. 2343. A bill entitled the “Pension 
Portability Act of 1988”; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 


PENSION PORTABILITY ACT 
Mr. QUAYLE. Mr. President, I am 
today introducing the Pension Porta- 
bility Act of 1988. This bill is identical 
to the one introduced by Congressman 
Jim JEFFORDS of Vermont and which 
was marked up by the Education and 
Labor Committee in the House today. 

Mr. President, pension portability is 
a significant barrier to the dynamic 
forces shaping the American work 
force. The days of working for a single 
employer for 35 or 40 years are gone. 
Today, individuals tend to change jobs 
as many as five or six times in the 
course of their career. Each time an 
individual changes jobs, if he has 
vested his pension at all, his benefit is 
“damaged” due to his brief tenure 
with the employer. 

The Tax Reform Act of 1986 in- 
creased the extent of benefits subject 
to portability by reducing the vesting 
period for single employer plans. This 
was a good step. The bill that I am in- 
troducing takes this concept a few 
steps beyond and encourages the pres- 
ervation of cashed-out pension bene- 
fits and makes changes to law that 
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help participants save for their retire- 
ment. 

In conclusion, I commend Congress- 
man JEFFORDS for his leadership and I 
ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the bill be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. 2343 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 
SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE AND TABLE 

TENTS. 

This Act may be cited as the “Pension 
Portability Act of 1988". 

TABLE OF CONTENTS 

Sec. 1. Short title and table of contents. 

Sec. 2. Findings and declaration of policy. 

Sec. 3. Portability between qualified plans 
and individual retirement 
acounts and annuities. 

Sec. 4. Distribution requirements for indi- 
vidual retirement accounts and 
annuities. 

Sec. 5. Simplified alternative salary reduc- 
tion arrangements under sim- 
plified employee pensions. 

Sec. 6, Effective date. 

SEC, 2. FINDINGS AND DECLARATION OF POLICY. 

(a) FinpiIncs.—The Congress finds— 

(1) that the pension plan asset accumula- 
tions under existing pension plans— 

(A) are increasingly being distributed at 
job termination or otherwise used for cur- 
rent consumption, thus removing a major 
source of national savings necessary for cap- 
ital formation; and 

(B) because of the increasingly mobile 
nature of the Nation's labor force and be- 
cause of the lack of an effective pension 
portability mechanism, are not being effi- 
ciently utilized to pay monthly benefits for 
death, disability, and retirement; and 

(2) that it is therefore desirable and in the 
interests of employees and their employers 
that employees and the pension plans under 
which they are covered are encouraged to 
retain accused benefits for payment in the 
form of retirement income by making avail- 
able more efficient pension portability ar- 
rangements. 

(b) DECLARATION OF PoLIcY.—It is hereby 
declared to be the policy of this Act to fur- 
ther national retirement income policies by 
providing for portable pension arrange- 
ments— 

(1) which will encouragee the expansion 
of employer funded pension coverage and 
result in a more efficient and equitable tax 
and retirement income delivery system; and 

(2) which will provide a more efficient 
mechanism for pension portability and the 
preservation of pension plan assets to be dis- 
tributed in monthly benefit form to meet 
death, disability, and retirement needs. 

SEC. 3. PORTABILITY BETWEEN QUALIFIED PLANS 

AND INDIVIDUAL RETIREMENT AC- 
COUNTS AND ANNUITIES. 

(a) AMEMDMENTS TO INTERNAL REVENUE 
Cope or 1986.— 

(1) QUALIFICATION REQUIREMENT.—Subsec- 
tion (a) of section 401 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1986 (relating to requirements 
for qualification) is amended by inserting 
after paragraph (29) the following new 
paragraph: 

(30) SINGLE-SUM DISTRIBUTIONS MUST IN- 
CLUDE DIRECT TRUSTEE-TO-TRUSTEE TRANSFER 
TO INDIVIDUAL RETIREMENT PLANS.—A plan 
shall not fail to meet the requirements of 
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this section solely by reason of a direct 
trustee-to-trustee transfer made from the 
plan in accordance with section 417A. A 
plan shall fail to meet the requirements of 
this section if the plan fails to meet the re- 
quirements of section 417A.”. 

(2) PORTABILITY REQUIREMENTS FOR QUALI- 
FIED PLAN.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—Chapter 1 of such Code is 
amended by inserting after section 417 the 
following new section: 

“SEC. 417A. PORTABILITY REQUIREMENTS FOR 
QUALIFIED PLANS. 

(a) DIRECT TRUSTEE-TO-TRUSTEE TRANSFER 
TO INDIVIDUAL RETIREMENT PLAN AS PRE- 
SUMPTIVE FORM OF SINGLE-SuM DISTRIBU- 
TION.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided in 
paragraph (3), a plan fails to meet the re- 
quirements of this section if any single-sum 
distribution from the plan with respect to 
an employee is made in a form other than a 
direct trustee-to-trustee transfer to an indi- 
vidual retirement plan for the benefit of 
such employee made in accordance with this 
section. 

(2) INAPPLICABILITY OF CERTAIN PROVI- 
stons.—Except as provided in paragraph (3), 
a direct trustee-to-trustee transfer of the 
employee's benefit under the plan may be 
made in accordance with this section not- 
withstanding sections 411(a)(11)(A) and 417. 

“(3) EXcepTION.—Paragraphs (1) and (2) 
shall not apply with respect to a direct 
trustee-to-trustee transfer in any case in 
which— 

(A) the present value of the employee's 
nonforfeitable accrued benefit exceeds 
$3,500, 

(B) a distribution of the benefit in an- 
other form (in accordance with any applica- 
ble requirements of sections 411(a)(11)(A) 
and 417) is elected in accordance with the 
provisions of the plan, and 

(C) the commencement of payment of 
the benefit is not deferred in such distribu- 
tion. 

“(b) APPLICATION TO SPOUSAL BENEFICI- 
ARIES AND ALTERNATE PAYEES.—In the case of 
an individual who is a beneficiary under a 
plan by reason of being the surviving spouse 
of the employee or an individual who is an 
alternate payee (within the meaning of sec- 
tion 414(p)(8)) under a plan by reason of 
being the spouse or former spouse of the 
employee, this section and section 
401(a)(30) shall be applied by substituting 
for each reference to the employee a refer- 
ence to such individual. 

“(c) SELECTION OF TRANSFEREE INDIVIDUAL 
RETIREMENT PLAN.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Subject to paragraph 
(2), a direct trustee-to-trustee transfer is 
made in accordance with this section only if 
it is made— 

(A) to an individual retirement plan des- 
ignated by the employee within a reasona- 
ble period (before such distribution) as spec- 
ified by the transferor plan, and 

“(B) within 10 days after the date on 
which such designation is made, including 
such extensions of such 10-day period as the 
Secretary may provide by regulation. 

“(2) DEFAULT RULE.—In any case in which 
either no timely designation of the transfer- 
ee individual retirement plan is made or, 
under regulations of the Secretary, the 
transfer in accordance with the designation 
is not practicable, the trustee of the trans- 
feror plan may (if the plan so provides) 
make a direct trustee-to-trustee transfer to 
an individual retirement plan (selected in a 
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manner specified in the transferor plan) for 
the benefit of the employee. 

„(d) Reportinc.—The Secretary shall pre- 
scribe such reports to the employee and to 
the Secretary as are necessary to allow for 
full and timely disclosure of the total 
amount transferred in a direct trustee-to- 
trustee transfer to an individual retirement 
plan, the portion of such amount that rep- 
resents employee contributions, and such 
other information as the Secretary may pre- 
scribe. Any failure to file such a report shall 
be treated as a failure to file a report re- 
quired under section 408(i). 

“(e) DIRECT TRUSTEE-TO-TRUSTEE TRANS- 
FER.—For purposes of this title, with respect 
to the term ‘direct trustee-to-trustee trans- 
fer’, the term ‘trustee’ includes the issuer of 
an annuity. 

“(f) AVAILABILITY OF TRANSFER OPTION TO 
GOVERNMENTAL, CHURCH, AND CERTAIN 
OTHER Pians.—The second sentence of sec- 
tion 401(a)(30) and subsection (a) of this 
section shall not apply to a plan described 
in section 410(¢)(1),”. 

(B) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
sections for subpart B of part I of subchap- 
ter D of chapter 1 of such Code is amended 
by inserting after the item relating to sec- 
tion 417 the following new item: 

“Sec. 417A. Portability requirements for 
qualified plans.“ 

(3) EXCLUSION FROM INCOME OF DIRECT 
TRUSTEE-TO-TRUSTEE TRANSFERS.— 

(A) TRANSFERS FROM QUALIFIED TRUSTS.— 
Subsection (a) of section 402 of such Code 
(relating to taxability of beneficiary of em- 
ployees’ trust) is amended by adding at the 
end the following new paragraph: 

(10) DIRECT TRUSTEE-TO-TRUSTEE TRANS- 
FERS TO INDIVIDUAL RETIREMENT ACCOUNTS 
AND ANNUITIES.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—In the case of a plan de- 
scribed in section 401(a) to which the re- 
quirements of section 417A apply (including 
a plan described in section 417A(f)), any 
amount transferred in a direct trustee-to- 
trustee transfer made in accordance with 
section 417A shall not be includible in gross 
income for the taxable year of such trans- 
fer. 

(B) Basis ALLocarrox.— The basis of the 
employee in the transferee eligible retire- 
ment plan which is attributable to a direct 
trustee-to-trustee transfer shall be an 
amount equal to the portion of the transfer 
which would not be includible in gross 
income if section 72 applied to the trans- 
fer.“ 

(4) DIRECT TRANSFERS FROM EMPLOYEE AN- 
NUITIES.— 

(A) QUALIFIED ANNUITY PLANS.— 

(i) Paragraph (2) of section 404(a) of such 
Code (relating to employees’ annuities) is 
amended by striking “(27)” and inserting 
“(27), and (30)“. 

(ii) Subsection (a) of section 403 of such 
Code (relating to taxability of beneficiary 
under a qualified annuity plan) is amended 
by adding at the end the following new 
paragraph: 

(5) DIRECT TRANSFERS TO INDIVIDUAL RE- 
TIREMENT ACCOUNTS AND ANNUITIES.—Rules 
similar to the rules of section 402(a)(10) 
shall apply with respect to annuity con- 
tracts described in paragraph (1).". 

(B) ANNUITY CONTRACTS PURCHASED BY SEC- 
TION 501(C)(3) ORGANIZATIONS OR PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS.—Subsection (b) of section 403 of 
such Code (relating to taxability of benefici- 
ary under annuity purchased by section 
1501(c\(3) organization or public school) is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new paragraph: 
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(13) DIRECT TRANSFERS TO INDIVIDUAL RE- 
TIREMENT ACCOUNTS AND ANNUITIES.—Rules 
similar to the rules of sections 401(a)(30) 
and 417A and section 402(a)(10) shall apply 
with respect to annuity contracts described 
in paragraph (1).”. 

(5) ROLLOVERS MAY INCLUDE AMOUNTS AT- 
TRIBUTABLE TO EMPLOYEE CONTRIBUTIONS.— 

(A) In GeENERAL,—Paragraph (5) of section 
402(a) of such Code is amended by adding at 
the end the following new subparagraph: 

(H) SECRETARY MAY PERMIT ROLLOVER OF 
AMOUNTS ATTRIBUTABLE TO EMPLOYEE CONTRI- 
BUTIONS.— 

(i) IN GeNERAL.—The Secretary may by 
regulation provide that the rules of sub- 
paragraph (B) which prevent the rollover of 
amounts attributable to employee contribu- 
tions shall not apply. 

(ii) BASIS aLLocaTion.—If the Secretary 
provides as described in clause (i), the basis 
of the employee in the eligible retirement 
plan (to which the rollover is made) which 
is attributable to a distribution shall be an 
amount equal to the portion of the distribu- 
tion which would not be includible in gross 
income if section 72 applied to the distribu- 
tion. 

“(ii) INFORMATION REPORTING.—If the Sec- 
retary provides as described in clause (i), the 
Secretary shall require such information re- 
porting as is necessary to carry out this sub- 
paragraph.“ 

(B) QUALIFIED ANNUITY PLANS.—Subsection 
(a) of section 403 of such Code (as amended 
by paragraph (4)) is further amended by 
adding at the end the following new para- 
graph: 

(6) SECRETARY MAY PERMIT ROLLOVER OF 
AMOUNTS ATTRIBUTABLE TO EMPLOYEE CONTRI- 
BUTIONS.—Rules similar to the rules of sec- 
tion 402(a)(5)(H) shall apply with respect to 
annuity contracts described in paragraph 
CIT, 

(C) ANNUNITY CONTRACTS PURCHASED BY 
SECTION 501(C}(3) ORGANIZATIONS OR PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS.—Subsection (b) of section 403 of 
such Code (as amended by paragraph (4)) is 
further amended by adding at the end the 
following new paragraph: 

(14) SECRETARY MAY PERMIT ROLLOVER OF 
AMOUNTS ATTRIBUTABLE TO EMPLOYEE CONTRI- 
BUTIONS.—Rules similar to the rules of sec- 
tion 402(a)(5)(H) shall apply with respect to 
annuity contracts described in paragraph 
40 

(6) AMENDMENTS TO RULES FOR INDIVIDUAL 
RETIREMENT ACCOUNTS OR ANNUITIES,— 

(A) ROLLOVERS TO OTHER INDIVIDUAL RE- 
TIREMENT ACCOUNTS OR ANNUITIES.—Para- 
graph (3) of section 408(d) of such Code (re- 
lating to rollover contributions) is amended 
by adding at the end the following new sub- 
paragraph: 

“(G) SPECIAL RULES.— 

“(i) PORTION OF ACCOUNT SEPARATELY AC- 
COUNTED FOR TREATED AS SEPARATE ACCOUNT.— 
For purposes of clauses (ii) and (iii) of sub- 
paragraph (A), the portion of an individual 
retirement account or individual retirement 
annuity for which there is a separate ac- 
counting shall be treated as a separate such 
account or annuity, 

(ii) TREATMENT OF DIRECT TRUSTEE-TO- 
TRUSTEE TRANSFERS AS ROLLOVER CONTRIBU- 
TIONS.— 

(I) IN GENERAL.—Subject to subclause (II), 
principles similar to the principles applica- 
ble to a rollover contribution under this 
paragraph shall apply to a direct trustee-to- 
trustee transfer between a plan specified in 
subsection (a)(7)(C) and an individual retire- 
ment account or individual retirement an- 
nuity. 
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“(II) SPECIAL RULE FOR EMPLOYEE CONTRIBU- 
Trions.—In the case of a direct trustee-to- 
trustee transfer from an individual retire- 
ment account or individual retirement annu- 
ity to an employee's trust or annuity plan 
(described in subparagraph (A)(ii)) or an an- 
nuity contract (described in subparagraph 
(A)(iii)), the requirements of clauses (ii) and 
(iii) of subparagraph (A) shall not be treat- 
ed as not met solely because the entire 
amount otherwise required under such 
clauses to be paid into such trust, annuity 
plan, or annuity contract exceeds the 
amount actually paid into such trust, annu- 
ity plan, or annuity contract, if such excess 
is attributable entirely to basis described in 
section 402(a)(10)(B) or similar rules appli- 
cable under subsection (a)(5) or (b)(13) of 
section 403 or described in section 
402(a)(5)(H ii) or similar rules applicable 
under subsection (a)(6) or (b)(14) of section 
403.". 

(B) COMPLIANCE WITH REQUESTS FOR TRANS- 
FER.— 

(i) INDIVIDUAL RETIREMENT ACCOUNTS.—Sub- 
section (a) of section 408 of such Code (re- 
lating to individual retirement accounts) is 
amended by adding after paragraph (6) the 
following new paragraph: 

“(T) COMPLIANCE WITH REQUESTS FOR 
TRANSFER.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—A direct trustee-to-trust- 
ee transfer to a plan specified in subpara- 
grah (C) which provides for the acceptance 
of such a transfer or to another individual 
retirement account or annuity shall be 
made within 10 days after receipt by the 
trustee of a direction for such transfer from 
such individual in accordance with the gov- 
erning instrument of such account. The Sec- 
retary may provide in regulations for cir- 
cumstances in which the 10-day period shall 
be extended for periods provided in such 
regulations. 

“(B) ACCEPTANCE OF TRANSFERS BY INDIVID- 
UAL RETIREMENT ACCOUNTS.— 

(i) IN GENERAL.—Any direct trustee-to- 
trustee transfer referred to in subparagraph 
(A) or made in accordance with section 
417A, 403(a)(5), or 403(b)(13) which is made 
to an individual retirement account shall be 
accepted. 

(ii) Excerrion.—Nothing in clause (i) 
shall require an individual retirement ac- 
count to accept such a direct trustee-to- 
trustee transfer in any amount or in any 
form (including the form of a life insurance 
contract referred to in paragraph (3)) that 
would not be accepted if such transfer were 
made as a rollover contribution or direct 
contribution. 

(C) SPECIFIED PLAN.—A plan is specified in 
this subparagraph if such plan is— 

(i) an employee's trust described in sec- 
tion 401(a) which is exempt from tax under 
section 501(a), 

(ii) an annuity plan described in section 
403(a), or 

(iii) an annuity contract described in sec- 
tion 403(b).”. 

(ii) INDIVIDUAL RETIREMENT ANNUITIES.— 
Subsection (b) of section 408 of such Code 
(relating to individual retirement annuities) 
is amended by inserting after paragraph (4) 
the following new paragraph: 

“(5) COMPLIANCE WITH REQUESTS FOR 
TRANSFER.—Rules similar to the rules of 
paragraph (7) of subsection (a) shall apply 
with respect to the contract.” 

(C) INVESTMENT IN LIFE INSURANCE CON- 
TRACTS TRANSFERRED TO INDIVIDUAL RETIRE- 
MENT ACCOUNTS.—Paragraph (3) of section 
408(a) of such Code (relating to individual 
retirement accounts) is amended by insert- 
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ing after “contracts” the following: “other 
than life insurance contracts transferred to 
the account in a direct trustee-to-trustee 
transfer with respect to which the applica- 
ble requirements of section 417A, 403(a)(5) 
or 403(b)(13) were met”. 

(7) EXCISE TAX UPON FAILURE TO COMPLY 
WITH REQUESTS FOR DIRECT TRUSTEE-TO-TRUST- 
EE TRANSFER.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—Chapter 43 of such Code 
(relating to excise taxes relating to qualified 
pension, etc., plans) is amended by adding at 
the end the following new section: 

“SEC. 4980A. TAX ON FAILURE TO COMPLY WITH 
REQUEST FOR DIRECT TRUSTEE-TO- 
TRUSTEE TRANSFER. 

“(a) Imposition oF Tax.—There is hereby 
imposed a tax on each failure by— 

“(1) the trustee of a trust forming a part 
of a plan described in section 401(a), 

“(2) the issuer of an annuity plan de- 
scribed in section 403(a) or an annuity con- 
tract described in section 403(b), 

“(3) the trustee of an individual retire- 
ment account (described in section 408(a)), 
or 

(4) the issuer of an individual retirement 
annuity (described in section 408(b)), 
to comply (within the period required under 
section 417A(c)(1)(B), 408(a)(7), or 
408(b)(5), as the case may be) with a request 
for a direct trustee-to-trustee transfer with 
respect to which the applicable require- 
ments of section 401(a)(30), 403(b)(13), or 
408(d)(3) were met. 

(b) AMOUNT OF Tax.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—The amount of the tax 
imposed by subsection (a) shall be the 
amount determined under paragraph (2) 
with respect to each day (after the period 
referred to in subsection (a)) on which the 
requested transfer has not been made, 

“(2) AMOUNT OF TAX.—The amount of tax 
with respect to any day is an amount equal 
to 1 percent of the amount of the requested 
transfer which was not made as of the close 
of such day. The amount determined under 
the preceding sentence for any day shall not 
be less than $10 nor greater than $100, 

(c LIABILITY FOR Tax.—The tax imposed 
by subsection (a) shall be paid by the person 
described in subsection (a).“. 

(B) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
sections for chapter 43 of such Code is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new item: 


“Sec. 4980A. Tax on failure to comply with 
request for direct trustee-to- 
trustee transfer.” 


(8) AMENDMENTS TO RESTRICTIONS ON DIS- 
TRIBUTIONS.— 

(A) Subparagraph (A) of section 
411(a)(11) of such Code (relating to restric- 
tions on certain mandatory distributions) is 
amended to read as follows: 

(A) IN GENERAL.—A plan meets the re- 
quirements of this paragraph only if such 
plan provides that no part of the vested ac- 
crued benefit of a participant may be imme- 
diately distributed without the consent of 
the participant and the participant’s spouse 
in the manner described in section 
417(a)(2).” 

(B) Clause (i) of section 411(a)(11)(B) of 
such Code is amended by striking “For pur- 
poses of subparagraph (A) the present value 
shall be calculated” and inserting “A plan 
meets the requirements of this paragraph 
only if, under the plan, the present value of 
the vested accrued benefit is calculated”. 

(9) RESTRICTION ON CASH-OUTS.— 

(A) Subsection (e) of section 417 of such 
Code (relating to restrictions on cash-outs) 
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is amended by striking paragraphs (1) and 
(2) and inserting the following: 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—A plan meets the re- 
quirements of this section only if the plan 
provides that no part of a qualified joint 
and survivor annuity or a qualified prere- 
tirement survivor annuity may be immedi- 
ately distributed without the consent of the 
participant and the spouse of the partici- 
pant (or if the participant has died, the sur- 
viving spouse) in the manner described in 
subsection (a)(2).“ 

(B) Subsection (e) of section 417 of such 
Code is amended by redesignating para- 
graph (3) as paragraph (2). 

(C) Paragraph (2) of section 417(e) of such 
Code (as redesignated by subparagraph (B)) 
is amended by striking “For purposes of 
paragraphs (1) and (2), the present value 
shall be calculated” and inserting “A plan 
meets the requirements of this section only 
if, under the plan, the present value of a 
qualified joint and survivor annuity and a 
qualified preretirement survivor annuity is 
calculated”. 

(10) LIMITATION ON APPLICATION OF RE- 
STRICTIONS ON TRANSFERS OF PLAN ASSETS.— 
Section 414(1) of such Code (relating to 
mergers and consolidations of plans or 
transfers of plan assets) is amended— 

(A) by inserting “including any trust de- 
scribed in section 401(a) which is exempt 
from tax under section 501(a), annuity plan 
described in section 403(a), or individual re- 
tirement account (described in section 
408(a)) or individual retirement annuity (de- 
scribed in section 408(b)))” after “trust 
plan”; and 

(B) by adding at the end the following 
new sentence: “The requirements of this 
subsection and section 6058(b) shall be 
treated as met in the case of a direct trust- 
ee-to-trustee transfer described in section 
417A.“ 

(11) CERTAIN TRANSFERS NOT TREATED AS RE- 
DUCTIONS IN BENEFITS.—Section 411(d)(6)(B) 
of such Code (relating to accrued benefit 
not to be decreased by amendment) is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new sentence: “Except as otherwise provid- 
ed in regulations of the Secretary, the re- 
quirements of clause (ii) shall not be treated 
as violated in the case of a direct trustee-to- 
trustee transfer described in section 417A.” 

(12) SERVICE DISREGARDED WHERE DISTRIBU- 
TION IS PERMITTED,— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—Subparagraph (B) of sec- 
tion 411(a)(7) of such Code (relating to 
effect of certain distributions) is amended— 

(i) in the matter preceding clause (i), by 
striking “he has received", 

(ii) in clause (i), by inserting “the employ- 
ee has received“ after “(i)”, and by striking 
“Or: 

(iii) in clause (ii), by inserting the em- 
ployee has received“ after “(ii)”, and by 
striking “receive.” and inserting “receive, 
or”; 

(iv) by inserting after clause (ii) the fol- 
lowing: 

(iii) a direct trustee-to-trustee transfer 
described in section 417A has been made 
from the plan.“: and 

(v) in the last sentence, by striking 
“Clause (ii)“ and inserting “Clauses (ii) and 
ciii)". 

(B) BUYBACK RULES.—Subparagraph (C) of 
section 411(a)(7) of such Code (relating to 
repayment of subparagraph (B) distribu- 
tions) is amended by adding at the end the 
following new sentence: “For purposes of 
this subparagraph, a direct trustee-to-trust- 
ee transfer referred to in subparagraph 
(BXiii) with respect to a participant shall be 
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treated as a distribution received by the par- 
ticipant.“. 

(13) TREATMENT OF QUALIFIED DOMESTIC RE- 
LATIONS ORDERS.—Subsection (p) of section 
414 of such Code (defining qualified domes- 
tic relations orders) is amended by redesig- 
nating paragraph (11) as paragraph (12) and 
by inserting after paragraph (10) the follow- 
ing new paragraph: 

“(11) TREATMENT OF TRUSTEE-TO-TRUSTEE 
TRANSFERS.—The Secretary shall provide by 
regulation for the coordination of the treat- 
ment of direct trustee-to-trustee transfers 
under section 417A with the requirements 
of this subsection.“. 

(14) NOTICE TO RECIPIENTS OF DISTRIBU- 
TIONS ELIGIBLE FOR ROLLOVER TREATMENT.— 
Paragraph (1) of section 402(f) of such Code 
(relating to written explanation to recipi- 
ents of distributions eligible for rollover 
treatment) is amended— 

(A) by striking “when making a eligible 
rollover distribution, provide a written ex- 
planation to the recipient“ and inserting 
“when making an eligible rollover distribu- 
tion or a direct trustee-to-trustee transfer, 
provide to the recipient of the distribution 
or the person with respect to whom the 
transfer is made a written explanation of"; 

(B) in subparagraph (A), by striking “of” 
and by striking “and”; 

(C) in subparagraph (B), by striking “sec- 
tion.” and inserting section, and”; and 

(D) by adding at the end the following 
new subparagraph: 

(C) the income tax consequences of a 
direct trustee-to-trustee transfer provided in 
accordance with the applicable require- 
ments of sections 417A, 403(a)(5), and 
403(b)(13).". 

(b) AMENDMENTS TO THE EMPLOYEE RETIRE- 
MENT INCOME SECURITY ACT OF 1974.— 

(1) PORTABILITY REQUIREMENTS.— 

(A) In GENERAL.—Part 2 of title I of the 
Employee Retirement Income Security Act 
of 1974 is amended by inserting after section 
205 the following new section: 


“PORTABILITY REQUIREMENTS FOR QUALIFIED 
PLANS 


“Sec. 205A. (a) DIRECT TRUSTEE-TO-TRUST- 
EE TRANSFER TO INDIVIDUAL RETIREMENT 
PLAN AS PRESUMPTIVE FORM OF SINGLE-SUM 
DISTRIBUTION.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided in 
paragraph (3), any single-sum distribution 
with respect to a participant from a plan to 
which this section applies may not be in a 
form other than a direct trustee-to-trustee 
transfer to an individual retirement plan for 
the benefit of such participant made in ac- 
cordance with this section. 

(2) INAPPLICABILITY OF CERTAIN PROVI- 
stons.—Except as provided in paragraph (3), 
a direct trustee-to-trustee transfer of the 
participant's benefit under the plan may be 
made in accordance with this section not- 
withstanding sections 203(e)(1) and 205. 

(3) EXxcepTion.—Paragraphs (1) and (2) 
shall not apply with respect to a direct 
trustee-to-trustee transfer in any case in 
which— 

(A) the present value of the participant’s 
nonforfeitable accrued benefit exceeds 
$3,500, 

(B) a distribution of the benefit in an- 
other form (in accordance with any applica- 
ble requirements of sections 203(e)(1) and 
205) is elected in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the plan, and 

(C) the commencement of payment of 
the benefit is not deferred in such distribu- 
tion. 
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(4) PLANS TO WHICH SECTION APPLIES.— 
This section applies with respect to— 

(A) a plan described in section 401(a) of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1986 which 
includes a trust which is exempt from tax 
under section 501(a) of such Code, 

“(B) an annuity plan described in 403(a) 
of such Code, and 

“(C) an annuity contract described in sec- 
tion 403(b) of such Code. 

“(b) APPLICATION TO SPOUSAL BENEFICI- 
ARIES AND ALTERNATE PAYEES.—In the case of 
an individual who is a beneficiary under a 
plan by reason of being the surviving spouse 
of the participant or an individual who is an 
alternate payee (within the meaning of sec- 
tion 206(d)(3)(K)) under a plan by reason of 
being the spouse or former spouse of the 
participant, this section shall be applied by 
substituting for each reference to the par- 
ticipant a reference to such individual. 

(e SELECTION OF TRANSFEREE INDIVIDUAL 
RETIREMENT PLAN.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—Subject to paragraph 
(2), a direct trustee-to-trustee transfer is 
made in accordance with this section only if 
it is made— 

(A) to an individual retirement plan des- 
ignated by the participant within a reasona- 
ble period (before such distribution) as spec- 
ified by the transferor plan, and 

‘(B) within 10 days after the date on 
which such designation is made, including 
such extensions of such 10-day period as the 
Secretary of the Treasury may provide by 
regulation. 

(2) DEFAULT RULE.—In any case in which 
either no timely designation of the transfer- 
ee individual retirement plan is made or, 
under regulations of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the transfer in accordance with 
the designation is not practicable, the trust- 
ee of the transferor plan may (if the plan so 
provides) make a direct trustee-to-trustee 
transfer to an individual retirement plan 
(selected in a manner specified in the trans- 
feror plan) for the benefit of the partici- 
pant. 

„d) Derrinitions.—For purposes of this 
section— 

“(1) DIRECT TRUSTEE-TO-TRUSTEE TRANS- 
FER.—With respect to the term ‘direct trust- 
ee-to-trustee transfer’, the term ‘trustee’ in- 
cludes the issuer of an annuity. 

“(2) INDIVIDUAL RETIREMENT PLAN.—The 
term ‘individual retirement plan’ means— 

“(A) an individual retirement account de- 
scribed in section 408(a) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986, and 

“(B) an individual retirement annuity de- 
scribed in section 408(b) of such Code.“. 

(B) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
sections for such part 2 is amended by in- 
serting after the item relating to section 205 
the following new item: 

“SEC. 205A. PORTABILITY REQUIREMENTS FOR 
QUALIFIED PLANS.”. 

(2) AMENDMENTS TO RESTRICTIONS ON DIS- 
TRIBUTIONS.— 

(A) Subsection (e) of section 203 of 
such Act (29 U.S.C. 1053(e)(1)) is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(eX1) A pension plan shall provide that 
no part of the vested accrued benefit of a 
participant may be immediately distributed 
without the consent of the participant and 
the participant’s spouse in the manner de- 
scribed in section 205(c)(2).” 

(B) Subparagraph (a) of section 203(e)(2) 
of such Act (29 U.S.C. 1053(e)(2)(A)) is 
amended by striking “For purposes of para- 
graph (1), the present value shall be calcu- 
lated” and inserting "The present value of a 
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vested accrued benefit shall be calculated 
under a pension plan”. 

(3) RESTRICTION ON CASH-OUTS.— 

(A) Subsection (g) of section 205 of such 
Act (29 U.S.C. 1055(g)) is amended by strik- 
ing paragraphs (1) and (2) and inserting the 
following: 

“(g)(1) Each pension plan to which this 
section applies shall provide that no part of 
a qualified joint and survivor annuity or a 
qualified preretirement survivor annuity 
may be immediately distributed without the 
consent of the participant and the spouse of 
the participant (or if the participant has 
died, the surviving spouse) in the manner 
described in subsection (c)(2).” 

(B) Section 205(g) of such Act is amended 
by redesignating paragraph (3) as para- 
graph (2). 

(C) Paragraph (2) of section 205(g) of such 
Act (as redesignated by subparagraph (B)) 
is amended by striking “For purposes of 
paragraphs (1) and (2), the present value 
shall be calculated” and inserting The 
present value of a qualified joint and survi- 
vor annuity and a qualified preretirement 
survivor annuity shall be calculated under a 
pension plan“. 

(4) LIMITATION ON APPLICATION OF RESTRIC- 
TIONS ON TRANSFERS OF PLAN ASSETS.—Section 
208 of such Act (29 U.S.C. 1058) is amend- 
ed— 

(A) by inserting “(including any trust de- 
scribed in section 40l(a) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 which is exempt from 
tax under section 501(a) of such Code, annu- 
ity plan described in section 403(a) of such 
Code, or individual retirement account (de- 
scribed in section 408(a) of such Code) or in- 
dividual retirement annuity (described in 
section 408(b) of such Code))“ after other 
plan”; and 

(B) by adding at the end the following 
new sentence: “The requirements of this 
section shall be treated as met in the case of 
a direct trustee-to-trustee transfer described 
in section 205A.“ 

(5) CERTAIN TRANSFERS NOT TREATED AS RE- 
DUCTIONS IN BENEFITS.—Section 204(g)(2) of 
such Act (29 U.S.C. 1054(g)(2)) is amended 
by adding at the end the following new sen- 
tence: Except as otherwise provided in reg- 
ulations of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the requirements of subparagraph (B) shall 
not be treated as violated in the case of a 
direct trustee-to-trustee transfer described 
in section 205A.“ 

(6) SERVICE DISREGARDED WHERE DISTRIBU- 
TION IS PERMITTED.— 

(A) IN GENERAL,—Section 204(d) of such 
Act (29 U.S.C. 1054(d)) is amended— 

(i) in the matter preceding paragraph (1), 
by striking he has received”; 

(iD in paragraph (1), by inserting “the em- 
ployee has received“ after ()“, and by 
striking “or”; 

(iii) in paragraph (2), by inserting “the 
employee has received” after “(2)”, and by 
striking “receive.” and inserting “receive, 
or”; 

(iv) by inserting after paragraph (2) the 
following: 

(3) a direct trustee-to-trustee transfer de- 
scribed in section 205A has been made from 
the plan.“; and 

(v) in the last sentence, by striking Para- 
graph (2)“ and inserting “Paragraphs (2) 
and (3)". 

(B) BUYBACK RULES.—Section 204(e) of 
such Act (29 U.S.C. 1054(e)) is amended by 
adding at the end the following new sen- 
tence: “For purposes of this subsection, a 
direct trustee-to-trustee transfer referred to 
in subsection (d)(3) with respect to a partici- 
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pant shall be treated as a distribution re- 
ceived by the participant.”. 
(7) APPLICABILITY OF FIDUCIARY RULES.— 
(A) IN GENERAL.—Section 404(c) of such 
Act (29 U.S.C. 1104(c)) is amended by 
adding at the end (after and below para- 
graph (2)) the following new sentence: 


“Paragraphs (1) and (2) shall apply with re- 
spect to a direct trustee-to-trustee transfer 
described in section 205A to the extent pro- 
vided in the applicable requirements of reg- 
ulations prescribed under this subsection.” 

(B) ISSUANCE OF REGULATIONS.—The Secre- 
tary of Labor shall issue the final regula- 
tions under section 404(c) of the Employee 
Retirement Income Security Act of 1974 not 
later than December 31, 1991. 

(8) CONFORMING AMENDMENT TO TITLE IV.— 
Section 4044 of such Act (29 U.S.C. 1344) is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new subsection: 

(e) Principles similar to the principles of 
section 205A shall apply with respect to any 
single-sum distribution from a terminated 
plan under this section.” 

(9) TREATMENT OF QUALIFIED DOMESTIC RE- 
LATIONS ORDERS.—Section 206(d)(3) of such 
Act (29 U.S.C. 1056(d)(3)) is amended by 
adding at the end the following new sub- 
paragraph: 

“(O) The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
provide by regulation for the coordination 
of the treatment of direct trustee-to-trustee 
transfers under section 205A with the re- 
quirements of this paragraph.“ 

SEC. 4. DISTRIBUTION REQUIREMENTS FOR INDI- 
VIDUAL RETIREMENT ACCOUNTS AND 
ANNUITIES. 

(a) AMENDMENTS TO THE INTERNAL REVENUE 
Cope OF 1986.— 

(1) INDIVIDUAL RETIREMENT ACCOUNTS.— 
Subsection (a) of section 408 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 (relating to individual 
retirement account) (as amended by section 
3) is further amended by adding at the end 
the following: 

(8) DISTRIBUTION REQUIREMENTS.— 

(A) CONSENT REQUIREMENTS. — 

(i) GENERAL RULE.—No distribution to an 
individual (or an individual’s beneficiary 
under the governing instrument) may be 
made without the consent of the individual 
(or such beneficiary in the case of the indi- 
vidual's death). 

(ii) Exceprion.—Clause (i) shall not 
apply to a distribution which is in a form 
described in clause (ii) or (iii) of subpara- 
graph (C) and which would, if not distribut- 
ed, result in the imposition of a tax under 
section 4974. 

“(B) APPLICATION REQUIREMENTS.—A distri- 
bution from the account will be made only 
in accordance with a timely written applica- 
tion by the individual (or the individual's 
beneficiary under the governing instrument 
in the case of the individual's death) which 
is made in accordance with the terms of the 
governing instrument and which— 

“(i) requires the distribution, 

(ii) designates for such distribution a 
form permitted under subparagraph (C), 
and 

(iii) specifies the date on which such dis- 
tribution is to commence. 

“(C) FORMS OF DISTRIBUTION.—Subject to 
subparagraph (D), a distribution from the 
account will be made in whichever of the 
following forms of retirement income is des- 
ignated pursuant to subparagraph (B)(ii)— 

(i) a 100 percent qualified joint and survi- 
vor annuity (within the meaning of section 
417(b)), 
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(ii) a 50 percent qualified joint and survi- 
vor annuity (within the meaning of section 
417(b)), 

(ili) a single life annuity (which may be 
in the form of a refund annuity), 

(iv) an annuity certain over 10 years, 

(% a lump sum distribution, 

“(vi) a direct trustee-to-trustee transfer in 
accordance with subsection (d)(3)(G), but 
only, in the case of such a transfer to a plan 
specified in subsection (a)(7)(C), to the 
extent that such specified plan provides for 
the acceptance of the transfer, 

(vis) in the case of any portion of the ac- 
count balance which is attributable to a 
direct trustee-to-trustee transfer described 
in section 417A from a defined benefit plan, 
any other form of distribution which may 
be prescribed in regulations of the Secre- 
tary, or 

(viii) any other form of distribution ex- 

pressly elected in writing in accordance with 
the terms of the governing instrument, sub- 
ject to such restrictions as the Secretary 
may prescribe. 
For purposes of this subparagraph, a distri- 
bution shall be treated as made in a form 
described in clause (i), (ii), (iii), or (iv) if 
such distribution is made in an equivalent 
form consisting of a series of periodic pay- 
ments determined in accordance with the 
principles applicable under section 72(t) 
with respect to a series described in section 
T2tM 2 AV). 

„D) SPOUSAL BENEFIT REQUIREMENTS.— 
Subject to such regulations as the Secretary 
may prescribe, sections 401(a)(11) and 
411(a)(11)(A) shall apply with respect to an 
individual retirement account as if such ac- 
count were a defined contribution plan 
which is not subject to the funding stand- 
ards of section 412 (and the transferee plan 
rules of section 401(a)(11)(B) shall apply as 
if such account were such a defined contri- 
bution plan). A distribution shall be treated 
as a qualified joint and survivor annuity 
meeting the requirements of the preceding 
sentence or a qualified preretirement survi- 
vor annuity meeting such requirements if 
such distribution is made in an equivalent 
form consisting of a series of periodic pay- 
ments to the individual and (as applicable) 
the spouse or surviving spouse determined 
in accordance with the principles applicable 
under section 72(t) with respect to a series 
described in section 72(t)(2)(A)iv). 

(E) Exceptions.—The preceding provi- 
sions of this paragraph shall not apply with 
respect to amounts separately accounted for 
under the account which are not attributa- 
ble to— 

„direct trustee-to-trustee transfers 
which are described in section 402(a)(10) or 
to which similar rules apply pursuant to sec- 
tion 403(a)(5) or 403(b)(13), or 

(i) contributions pursuant to subsection 
(k).“ 

“(2) INDIVIDUAL RETIREMENT ANNUITIES.— 
Subsection (b) of section 408 of such Code 
(relating to individual retirement annuity) 
(as amended by section 3) is further amend- 
ed by inserting after paragraph (5) the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

(6) DISTRIBUTION REQUIREMENTS.—Under 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary, the 
contract meets requirements similar to the 
requirements of subsection (a)(8).“. 

(3) CONFORMING TREATMENT OF ANNUITY 
CONTRACTS PURCHASED BY SECTION 501(C) (3) 
ORGANIZATIONS OR PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—Para- 
graph (1) of section 403(b) of such Code (re- 
lating to taxability of beneficiary under an- 
nuity purchased by section 501(c)(3) organi- 
zation or public school) is amended— 
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(A) in subparagraph (C), by striking and“ 
at the end; 

(B) in subparagraph (D), by adding “and” 
at the end; and 

(C) by inserting after subparagraph (D) 
the following new subparagraph: 

(E) under regulations of the Secretary, 
such contract would satisfy the require- 
ments of sections 401(a)(11), 411(a)(11)(A), 
and 417 if such contract were a defined con- 
tribution plan which is not subject to the 
funding standards of section 412.“ 

(4) EXCISE TAX UPON FAILURE TO PROVIDE 
SPOUSAL SURVIVOR BENEFITS.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—Chapter 43 of such Code 
(relating to excise taxes relating to qualified 
pension, etc., plans) (as amended by section 
3(a)(7)) is further amended by adding at the 
end the following new section: 

“SEC. 19808, TAX ON FAILURE TO PROVIDE SPOUS- 
AL SURVIVOR BENEFITS FROM INDI- 
VIDUAL RETIREMENT PLANS. 

(a) INITIAL TAX.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—There is hereby imposed 
a tax on each failure of an individual retire- 
ment plan to meet the applicable require- 
ments of section 408d a 8% D) or 408(b)(6) 
(relating to the requirements of sections 
401(a)(11), 411(a)(11)(A), and 417). 

“(2) AMOUNT OF TAX.—The amount of the 
tax imposed by paragraph (1) shall be an 
amount equal to 5 percent of the amount to 
the credit of the employee under the indi- 
vidual retirement plan immediately before 
the failure first occurs. 

“(b) ADDITIONAL TAX WHERE No CORREC- 
TIon.—In any case in which an initial tax is 
imposed by subsection (a) on any failure 
and such failure is not corrected within the 
period specified by the Secretary, there is 
hereby imposed a tax equal to 100 percent 
of the amount to the credit of the employee 
under the individual retirement plan at the 
close of such period. 

(e) LIABILITY FOR Tax.—The taxes im- 
posed by this section shall be paid by— 

“(1) the trustee in the case of an individ- 
ual retirement account, and 

“(2) the insurance company in the case of 
an individual retirement annuity.” 

(B) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
sections for chapter 43 of such Code (as 
amended by the preceding provisions of this 
Act) is further amended by adding at the 
end the following new item: 


“Sec. 4980B. Tax on failure to provide 
spousal survivor benefits from 
individual retirement plans.” 


(b) AMENDMENTS TO EMPLOYEE RETIREMENT 
INCOME Security Act OF 1974.— 

(1) IRA PENSION PLAN DEFINED.—Section 3 
of the Employee Retirement Income Securi- 
ty Act of 1974 (29 U.S.C. 1002) is amended 
by adding at the end the following new 
paragraph: 

“(41) IRA PENSION PLAN.—The term IRA 
pension plan’ means a pension plan consist- 
ing of one or more individual retirement ac- 
counts (as defined in section 408(a) of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1986), one or 
more individual retirement annuities (as de- 
fined in section 408(b) of such Code), or any 
combination thereof.“ 

(2) CLARIFICATION OF APPLICABILITY OF 
TITLE I PROVISIONS TO IRA PENSION PLANS.— 

(A) APPLICATION OF PART 2 PROVISIONS.— 

(i) Section 201 of such Act (29 U.S.C. 1051) 
is amended— 

(I) in paragraph (6), by striking “Code or” 
at the end and inserting “Code which are 
not part of an IRA pension plan;"; 

(II) in paragraph (7), by striking plan.“ 
and inserting “plan;”; 
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(III) in paragraph (8), by striking Any“ 
and inserting “any”, and by striking “Act.” 
and inserting “Act; or“; and 

(IV) by adding at the end the following 
new paragraph: 

“(9) except as provided in section 211, any 
IRA pension plan.” 

(ii) Part 2 of title I of such Act is amended 
by redesignating section 211 as section 212 
and by inserting after section 210 the fol- 
lowing new section: 


“RULES RELATING TO IRA PENSION PLANS 


“Sec. 211. (a) APPLICATION OF PARTICIPA- 
TION REQUIREMENTS.— 

“(1) EMPLOYER-SPONSORED IRAs.—Section 
202 shall apply to any IRA pension plan 
which is not a simplified employee pension 
(as defined in section 408(k) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986). 

(2) SIMPLIFIED EMPLOYEE PENSIONS UNDER 
TAX RULES.—An IRA pension plan which is a 
simplified employee pension (as defined in 
such section 408(k)) shall be treated as 
meeting the requirements of this part only 
if the plan does not require, as a condition 
of having a contribution made to the plan 
on behalf of the employee, that such em- 
loyee— 

(A) have attained any age that is greater 
than 21, or 

(B) have performed service for the em- 
ployer during more than 3 years of the im- 
mediately preceding 5 years. 

(b) APPLICATION OF VESTING REQUIRE- 
MENTS.—An IRA pension plan shall be treat- 
ed as meeting the requirements of this part 
only if the plan provides that an employee's 
rights in such employee's accrued benefit 
are nonforfeitable. 

(e) APPLICATION OF PROHIBITION AGAINST 
ASSIGNMENT AND ALIENATION,—Section 
206(d) shall apply to each individual retire- 
ment account and individual retirement an- 
nuity which is part of an IRA pension plan. 

(d) DISTRIBUTION REQUIREMENTS.— 

(1) CONSENT REQUIREMENTS.— 

“(A) GENERAL RULE.—No distribution to an 
individual (or an individual's beneficiary 
under the governing instrument) may be 
made from an IRA pension plan without the 
consent of the individual (or such benefici- 
ary in the case of the individual's death). 

(B) Exceprion.—Subparagraph (A) shall 
not apply to a distribution which is in a 
form described in subparagraph (B) or (C) 
of paragraph (3) and which would, if not 
distributed, result in the imposition of a tax 
under section 4974 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1986. 

“(2) APPLICATION REQUIREMENTS.—A distri- 
bution from the IRA pension plan will be 
made only in accordance with a timely writ- 
ten application by the individual (or the in- 
dividual's beneficiary under the governing 
instrument in the case of the individual’s 
death) which is made in accordance with 
the terms of the governing instrument and 
which— 

(A) requests the distribution, 

„(B) designates for such distribution a 
form permitted under paragraph (3), and 

“(C) specifies the date on which such dis- 
tribution is to commence. 

(3) FORMS OF DISTRIBUTION.—Subject to 
paragraph (4), a distribution from the IRA 
pension plan will be made in whichever of 
the following forms of retirement income is 
designated pursuant to paragraph (2)(B)— 

(A) a 100 percent qualified joint and sur- 
vivor annuity (within the meaning of sec- 
tion 205(d)), 
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B) a 50 percent qualified joint and survi- 
vor annuity (within the meaning of section 
205(d)), 

“(C) a single life annuity (which may be in 
the form of a refund annuity), 

“(D) an annuity certain over 10 years, 

(E) a lump sum distribution, 

(F) a direct trustee-to-trustee transfer in 
accordance with section 408(d)(3)(G) of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1986, but only, in 
the case of such a transfer to a plan speci- 
fied in section 408(a)(7)(C) of such Code, to 
the extent that such specified plan provided 
for the acceptance of the transfer, 

“(G) in the case of any portion of the ac- 
count balance which is attributable to a 
direct trustee-to-trustee transfer described 
in section 205A from a defined benefit plan, 
any other form of distribution which may 
be prescribed in regulations of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, or 

“(H) any other form of distribution ex- 

pressly elected in writing in accordance with 
the terms of the governing instrument, sub- 
ject to such restrictions as the Secretary of 
the Treasury may prescribe. 
For purposes of this paragraph, a distribu- 
tion shall be treated as made in a form de- 
scribed in subparagraphs (A), (B), (C), or 
(D) if such distribution is made in an equiv- 
alent form consisting of a series of periodic 
payments determined in accordance with 
the principles applicable under section 72(t) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1986 with 
respect to a series described in section 
72(t)(2 AXiv) of such Code. 

(4) SPOUSAL BENEFIT REQUIREMENTS.—Sub- 
ject to such regulations as the Secretary of 
the Treasury may prescribe, sections 
203(e)(1) and 205 shall apply with respect to 
an IRA pension plan as if such plan were a 
defined contribution plan which is not sub- 
ject to the funding standards of section 302 
(and the transferee plan rules of section 
205(b) shall apply as if such plan were such 
a defined contribution plan). A distribution 
shall be treated as a qualified joint and sur- 
vivor annuity meeting the requirements of 
the preceding sentence or a qualified prere- 
tirement survivor annuity meeting such re- 
quirements if such distribution is made in 
an equivalent form consisting of a series of 
periodic payments to the individual and (as 
applicable) the spouse or surviving spouse 
determined in accordance with the princi- 
ples applicable under section 72(t) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1986 with respect to 
a series described in section 72(t)(2)(A)Civ) 
of such Code. 

“(5) Exceptions.—The preceding provi- 
sions of this subsection shall not apply with 
respect to amounts separately accounted for 
under the plan which are not attributable 
to— 

(A) direct trustee-to-trustee transfers 
which are described in section 402(a)(10) of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1986 or to 
which similar rules apply pursuant to sec- 
tion 403(a)(5) or 403(b)(13) of such Code, or 

(B) contributions pursuant to section 
408(k) of such Code. 

(e) COMPLIANCE WITH REQUESTS FOR 
TRANSFER.—A direct trustee-to-trustee trans- 
fer in accordance with section 408(d)(3)(G) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1986 made 
to an IRA pension plan shall be accepted by 
such plan. Nothing in this subsection shall 
require an IRA pension plan to accept such 
a direct trustee-to-trustee transfer in any 
amount or in any form (including the form 
of a life insurance contract referred to in 
section 408(a)(3) of such Code) that would 
not be accepted if such transfer were made 
as a rollover contribution under subpart A 
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of part I of subchapter D of chapter 1 of 
such Code or as a direct contribution.”. 

(iii) The table of sections for such part 2 is 
amended by striking out the item relating to 
section 211 and inserting the following new 
items: 


“Sec. 211. Rules relating to IRA pension 


plans. 
“Sec. 212. Effective dates. 


(B) EXEMPTION FROM PART 3 PROVISIONS.— 
Section 301(a) of such Act (29 U.S.C. 
1081(aX(7)) is amended— 

(i) in paragraph (8), by striking or“, 

(ii) in paragraph (9), by striking “plan.” 
and inserting ‘‘plan;"; 

(iii) in paragraph (10), by striking Any“ 
and inserting “any”, and by striking Act.“ 
and inserting “Act; or”; and 

(iv) by adding at the end the following 
new paragraph: 

“(11) any IRA pension plan.“. 

SEC. 5. SIMPLIFIED ALTERNATIVE SALARY REDUC- 
TION ARRANGEMENTS UNDER SIMPLI- 
FIED EMPLOYEE PENSIONS, 

(a) IN GeNERAL.—Subsection (k) of section 
408 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1986 
(relating to simplified employee pensions 
defined) is amended— 

(1) by redesignating paragraphs (7), (8), 
and (9) as paragraph (8), (9), and (10), re- 
spectively; and 

(2) by inserting after paragraph (6) the 
following new paragraph: 

“(7) EMPLOYEE MAY ELECT SIMPLIFIED AL- 
TERNATIVE SALARY REDUCTION ARRANGEMENT 
UNDER A UNIFORM SIMPLIFIED EMPLOYEE PEN- 
SION.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—A simplified employee 
pension meeting the requirements of sub- 
paragraph (B) shall not fail to meet the re- 
quirements of this subsection for a year 
solely because such pension provides that 
an employee may elect to have the employ- 
er make payments for such year— 

“(i) as elective employer contributions to 
the pension on behalf of the employee, or 

(ii) to the employee directly in cash. 

(B) REQUIREMENTS.—The requirements of 
this subparagraph are met for any year with 
respect to a simplified employee pension to 
which an employer makes payments under 
this subsection for such year if— 

() each employee with respect to whom 
payments are made by the employer to a 
simplified employee pension for such year is 
eligible to make the election described in 
subparagraph (A)(i), 

(ii) the simplified employee pension pro- 
vides that it will not accept contributions 
for such year which are in excess of the 
maximum salary reduction amount for such 
year, and 

(iii) the requirements of subparagraph 
(D) are met with respect to employer contri- 
butions under the simplified employee pen- 
sion (other than payments made by the em- 
ployer to the pension pursuant to an elec- 
tion described in subparagraph (A)Ci)). 

(0) MAXIMUM SALARY REDUCTION 
AMOUNT.—For purposes of subparagraph 
(Bei, the term ‘maximum salary reduction 
amount’ for a year means an amount equal 
to the product derived by multiplying— 

i) the greater of— 

(I) $12,500, or 

(II) 25 percent of the employee's total 
compensation for such year (including pay- 
ments made by the employer to the simpli- 
fied employee pension pursuant to an elec- 
tion described in subparagraph (A)(i)), by 

(ii) a fraction 

“(I) the numerator of which is the total 
amount of the contributions made by the 
employer to simplified employee pensions 
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with respect to such employee for such year 
(determined without regard to payments 
made by the employer to simplified employ- 
ee pensions pursuant to an election de- 
scribed in subparagraph (A)(i)), and 

(II) the denominator of which is the 
amount of such employee's total compensa- 
tion (as determined under clause (i)(II)) for 
such year. 


In the case of an employee who is not a 
highly compensated employee (as defined in 
section 414(q)), the maximum salary reduc- 
tion amount shall not be less than the lesser 
of $2,000 or the compensation (as defined in 
section 219(f)) includible in the employee’s 
gross income for the taxable year. 

„D) RULES GOVERNING EMPLOYER CONTRI- 
BUTIONS,— 

“(i) IN GENERAL.—The requirements of this 
subparagraph are met with respect to em- 
ployer contributions to a simplified employ- 
ee pension if, under the pension— 

(J) a contribution may be made to the 
pension by an employer for any year only if 
the participation requirements of clause (ii) 
are met for such year, and 

(II) the total amount of such contribu- 
tions for any year to the pension is deter- 
mined in accordance with the requirements 
of clause (iii). 

(ii) PARTICIPATION REQUIREMENTS.— 

(IJ) IN GENERAL.—The participation re- 
quirements of this clause are met for any 
year if contributions are made by the em- 
ployer for such year to simplified employee 
pensions referred to in subparagraph (B) 
with respect to each employee who has com- 
pleted a period of service with the employer 
extending beyond the later of the date on 
which the employee attains the age of 21 or 
the date on which the employee completes 1 
year of service. 

(II) EMPLOYMENT AT END OF YEAR MAY BE 
REQUIRED.—The participation requirements 
of this clause and paragraph (2) shall not be 
considered as not met solely because the 
employer does not make contributions for 
any year with respect to all employees who 
were not employed by the employer as of 
the last day of the year. The preceding sen- 
tence shall not apply with respect to any 
employee who rendered any service to the 
employer during such year and with respect 
to whom the employer made a contribution 
for the immediately preceding year. 

(iii) REQUIREMENTS RELATING TO AMOUNT 
AND PAYMENT OF CONTRIBUTION.— 

(I) IN GENERAL.—The total amount of em- 
ployer contributions to a simplified employ- 
ee pension for any year with respect to an 
employee (determined without regard to 
payments made by the employer to the pen- 
sion pursuant to an employee's election de- 
scribed in subparagraph (Ai) is deter- 
mined in accordance with the requirements 
of this clause if such amount equals the de- 
clared annual contribution of such employer 
for such employee for such year. 

(II) DECLARED ANNUAL CONTRIBUTION.— 
Except as provided in subclause (V), for pur- 
poses of this clause, the declared annual 
contribution of an employer for an employ- 
ee for any year equals the product derived 
by multiplying the compensation amount 
described in subclause (III) by the percent- 
age described in subclause (IV). 

(III) COMPENSATION AMOUNT.—The com- 
pensation amount described in this sub- 
clause is an amount equal to the lesser of 
the total compensation paid to the employ- 
ee during the year (including payments 
made by the employer to the simplified em- 
ployee pension pursuant to an election de- 
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scribed in subparagraph (A)(i)), or the 
dollar amount in effect for such year under 
paragraph (3)(C). 

“(IV) PERCENTAGE.—The percentage de- 
scribed in this subclause is a uniform per- 
centage which, for purposes of this sub- 
clause, is fixed for such year by the employ- 
er with respect to all simplified employee 
pensions for all employees with respect to 
whom contributions are made for such year. 

“(V) SUPPLEMENTAL CONTRIBUTIONS.—The 
declared annual contribution of an employ- 
er for an employee for any year may be in- 
creased by a uniform monetary amount 
which is fixed for such year by the employ- 
er with respect to all simplified employee 
pensions, and declared by the employer 
under subclause (VI), for all employees with 
respect to whom employer contributions are 
made for such year. 

“(vi) REPORTING OF TAXABLE YEAR, MONE- 
TARY AMOUNT, AND PERCENTAGE TO THE SIMPLI- 
FIED EMPLOYEE PENSION.—The requirements 
of this subparagraph are not met with re- 
spect to employer contributions under a 
simplified employee pension unless the pen- 
sion provides that the employer's taxable 
year, the uniform percentage fixed by the 
employer with respect to employees pursu- 
ant to subclause (IV) for such taxable year, 
and the uniform monetary amount fixed by 
an employer with respect to employees pur- 
suant to subclause (V) for such taxable year 
must be declared by the employer to the 
pension together with the employer's first 
contributions to the pension with respect to 
an employee for such year. 

“(E) EXCEPTION FOR STATE AND LOCAL AND 
TAX-EXEMPT PENSIONS.—This paragraph shall 
not apply to a simplified employee pension 
maintained by— 

() a State or local government or politi- 
cal subdivision thereof, or any agency or in- 
strumentality thereof, or 

(ii) an organization exempt from tax 
under this title. 

“(F) EXCEPTION FOR EMPLOYER MAINTAIN- 
ING OTHER QUALIFIED PLAN.— 

“(i) IN GENERAL.—This paragraph shall not 
apply to a simplified employee pension 
maintained by an employer who also main- 
tains a retirement plan under which service 
is credited for purposes of benefit accrual 
with respect to any employee described in 
subparagraph (Di). 

(ii) RETIREMENT PLAN.—For purposes of 
clause (i), the term ‘retirement plan’ 
means— 

(J) a pension, profit-sharing, or stock 
bonus plan described in section 401(a) or a 
trust which is part of such a plan, or 

(II) an annuity plan described in section 
403(a), 

(G8) SEPARATE LINES OF BUSINESS.—This 
subsection shall apply on the basis of sepa- 
rate lines of business recognized under sec- 
tion 414(r) in the case of any simplified em- 
ployee pension provided pursuant to a 
salary reduction arrangement under this 
paragraph.“ 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Subpara- 
graph (B) of section 402(h)(1) of such Code 
(relating to special rules for salary reduc- 
tion arrangements under simplfiied employ- 
ee pensions) is amended by striking “section 
408(k)(6)"" and inserting “paragraph (6) or 
(7) of section 408(k)”. 

SEC. 6. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

The amendments made by this Act shall 
apply with respect to plan years and taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1991.6 
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By Mr. LEVIN (for himself and Mr. 
COHEN): 


S. 2344. A bill to provide for the re- 
authorization of appropriations for 
the Office of Government Ethics, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Governmental Affairs. 

OFFICE OF GOVERNMENT ETHICS 

REAUTHORIZATION ACT 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, today I 
am pleased to be introducing, along 
with Senator CoHEN, a bill to reau- 
thorize the Office of Government 
Ethics. Established by title IV of the 
Ethics in Government Act of 1978, the 
office was reauthorized in 1983 
through September of this year. In 
order for the important work of the 
office to continue, we must enact a re- 
authorization bill by October 1. 

The Subcommittee on Oversight of 
Government Management, which I 
chair and on which Senator COHEN 
serves as ranking Republican, has ju- 
risdiction over this office and held 2 
days of hearings earlier this month on 
the ethics program in the executive 
branch as well as the operation of the 
OGE. Based on what we learned at 
those hearings and in discussions with 
various members of the ethics commu- 
nity, Senator CoHEN and I drafted this 
bill. The bill enhances the position 
and role of the office vis-a-vis the rest 
of the executive branch, it clarifies the 
OGE’s responsibilities, and it reau- 
thorizes the office for an additional 6 
years. 

OGE was created to provide overall 
direction of executive branch policies 
related to preventing conflicts of inter- 
est.” Founded as an office within the 
Office of Personnel Management, 
OGE was initially authorized for 5 
years. In 1983 it was reauthorized for 
another 5 years and continued to be 
housed in OPM. The bill we are intro- 
ducing today would take OGE out of 
OPM and make it an independent 
agency with the Director removable 
only for good cause. 

OGE has unique and rather extraor- 
dinary responsibilities. It reviews the 
financial disclosure statements of the 
President and every Presidential ap- 
pointee confirmed by the Senate to 
ensure that there are no conflicts or 
appearances of conflicts of interest be- 
tween their official duties and their 
private interests. It is supposed to 
render judgments on the propriety of 
actions taken by some of the most 
powerful public officials in the coun- 
try. When those actions are question- 
able, OGE has the responsibility to 
stand up and say so. It also reviews the 
ethics programs of individual agencies, 
and where necessary, directs them on 
how to improve their operations. Since 
the executive branch ethics program is 
largely decentralized through the use 
of ethics officials, designated by each 
agency, who are employees of and re- 
sponsible to their own agency, OGE 
has the important role of coordinat- 
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ing, monitoring and providing support 
for these ethics officials on a govern- 
mentwide basis. 

During the course of the subcommit- 
tee’s hearings, several issues were 
raised that the bill addresses. Several 
witnesses urged that, while there has 
been no evidence of OPM's interfer- 
ence in OGE’s substantive authority, 
OGE should be made an independent 
agency because of the possible appear- 
ance of such involvement and to raise 
the stature of the office. In that same 
vein, several witnesses recommended 
that the Director of OGE be made re- 
movable only for good cause, in order 
to emphasize the importance of inde- 
pendent judgment by the office. The 
bill has adopted both of those recom- 
mendations. 

Another significant issue discussed 
at the hearings was the role of the 
OGE Director in ordering corrective 
action. Section 402(b)(9) of the cur- 
rent statute states that the OGE Di- 
rector has responsibility for “ordering 
corrective action on the part of agen- 
cies and employees which the Director 
deems necessary.” There has been 
some uncertainty on the part of the 
current and prior OGE Directors as to 
what that authority includes. The bill 
we are introducing today tries to clari- 
fy that point. It gives the OGE Direc- 
tor the authority to order an individ- 
ual Federal employee to take whatever 
action may be necessary to eliminate 
the appearance of or an actual conflict 
of interest, including taking such steps 
as divestiture or recusal. Should the 
employee fail to take such action, the 
bill gives the OGE the authority to 
notify the employee’s agency head or, 
in appropriate cases, the President. It 
also gives the OGE Director the au- 
thority to recommend to an agency 
head that he or she take administra- 
tive action against an employee where 
appropriate. Such recommended 
action could include a letter of repri- 
mand, suspension, or even termina- 
tion. If an agency head fails to take 
appropriate action pursuant to the Di- 
rector’s recommendation, the Director 
has the authority to notify the Presi- 
dent. 

In addition, the bill specifically re- 
quires the OGE to spend time training 
both prospective political appointees 
and current Federal employees in the 
standards of conduct. The hearings 
suggested that more emphasis should 
be placed on the front end of the proc- 
ess—making prospective employees 
aware of their responsibilities as 
public officials in the area of ethics— 
and on reminding current Federal em- 
ployees of their ongoing responsibil- 
ities. Several witnesses stressed the im- 
portance of education and training in 
a successful ethics program, and we 
wanted to emphasize that by placing 
the responsibility for such activities in 
law. 
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Mr. President, the OGE plays a vital 
role in the execution of our conflict of 
interest law and regulations. I am 
pleased to sponsor, along with my col- 
league and friend Senator COHEN, the 
bill that will not only renew our com- 
mitment to the work of this office, but 
strengthen its authority. I look for- 
ward to prompt committee and full 
Senate consideration. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill and a 
summary of its provisions be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. 2344 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Office of Govern- 
ment Ethics Reauthorization Act of 1988". 

OFFICE OF GOVERNMENT ETHICS AS 
INDEPENDENT AGENCY 


Sec. 2. The Ethics in Government Act of 
1978 (5 U.S.C. App. 5) (hereafter in this Act 
referred to as “the Act“) is amended— 

(1) in section 401(a) by striking out “in the 
Office of Personnel Management an office” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “in the execu- 
tive branch of the United States an inde- 
pendent agency”; 

(2) by adding at the end of section 401 the 
following new subsection: 

) The Director may 

1) appoint officers and employees, in- 
cluding attorneys, for the agency in accord- 
ance with chapter 51 and subchapter 3 of 
chapter 53 of title 5, United States Code; 
and 

“(2) contract for financial and administra- 
tive services (including those related to 
budget and accounting, financial reporting, 
personnel, and procurement) with the Gen- 
eral Services Administration, or such other 
Federal agency as the Director determines 
appropriate, for which payment shall be 
made in advance, or by reimbursement from 
funds of the agency, in such amounts as 
may be agreed upon by the Director and the 
head of the agency providing such serv- 
ices.“; and 

(3) in section 402(a) by striking out, in 
consultation with the Office of Personnel 
Management.“. 

TERM OF OFFICE FOR THE DIRECTOR OF THE 
OFFICE OF GOVERNMENT ETHICS 

Sec. 3. Section 401(b) of the Act is amend- 
ed by striking out “Effective with respect to 
any individual appointed or reappointed by 
the President as Director on or after Octo- 
ber 1, 1983, the term of service of the Direc- 
tor shall be five years.“ and inserting in lieu 
thereof The Director shall serve for a term 
of five years and shall be removed from 
office during such term only for good 
cause.“ 

AUTHORITY AND FUNCTIONS 

Sec. 4. Section 402(b) of the Act is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

“(b) The Director shall— 

“(1) develop rules and regulations and in- 
terpret applicable laws, rules, and regula- 
tions, including— 

(A) developing, in consultation with the 
Attorney General, rules and regulations to 
be promulgated by the President or the Di- 
rector pertaining to conflicts of interest and 
ethics in the executive branch, including 
rules and regulations for— 
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(i) the filing, review, and public availabil- 
ity of financial statements filed by acting 
and prospective officers and employees in 
the executive branch as required by title II 
of this Act, and the evaluation of any item 
reported in such statements; 

“di) the identification and resolution of 
conflicts of interest; 

(iii) training prospective political ap- 
pointees on ethics laws, rules, regulations, 
and standards of conduct and ethical deci- 
sionmaking; 

(iv) training Federal employees on ethics 
laws, rules, regulations, and standards of 
conduct and ethical decisionmaking; and 

“(v) the designation by the head of each 
executive agency of an individual as the 
agency ethics official, which shall be a 
career reserved position (as defined under 
section 3152(a)(8) of title 5, United States 
Code) in the Senior Executive Service; 

“(B) interpreting rules and regulations 
issued by the President or the Director gov- 
erning conflict of interest and ethical prob- 
lems and the filing of financial statements; 

(C) assisting the Attorney General in 
evaluating the effectiveness of the conflict 
of interest laws and in recommending ap- 
propriate amendments; and 

“(D) evaluating, with the assistance of the 
Attorney General, the need for changes in 
rules and regulations issued by the Director, 
the President, and the agencies regarding 
conflicts of interest and ethical problems; 

“(2) advise and consult with executive 
agencies and Federal officials, including— 

(A) providing information on and pro- 
moting understanding of ethical standards 
in executive agencies; 

“(B)Gi) establishing a formal advisory 
opinion service to give advisory opinions on 
matters of general applicability or on impor- 
tant matters of first impression; 

(ii) providing interested parties with an 
opportunity to transmit written comments 
with respect to an advisory opinion under 
clause (i), before (to the extent practicable) 
giving such opinion; and 

(iii) compiling, publishing, and making 
such advisory opinions available to agency 
ethics counselors and the public; 

“(C) consulting with agency ethics coun- 
selors and other responsible officials regard- 
ing the resolution of conflict of interest 
problems in individual cases; and 

D) providing support to agency ethics 
officials, including helping to guarantee the 
integrity of the decisions of such officials; 

(3) monitor compliance of executive 
branch agencies and employees with ethics 
rules, regulations, and standards of conduct, 
and order actions, including— 

“(A) monitoring and investigating compli- 
ance with the public financial disclosure re- 
quirements of title II of this Act by officers 
and employees of the executive branch and 
executive agency officials responsible for re- 
ceiving, reviewing, and making available fi- 
nancial statements filed pursuant to such 
title; 

“(B) monitoring and investigating individ- 
ual and agency compliance with any addi- 
tional financial reporting and internal 
review requirements established by law for 
the executive branch; 

„(C) conducting a review of financial 
statements to determine whether such 
statements reveal possible violations of ap- 
plicable conflict of interest laws or regula- 
tions and recommending appropriate action 
to correct any conflict of interest or ethical 
problems revealed by such review; 

„D) requiring such reports from execu- 
tive agencies as the Director determines 
necessary; 
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(E) in accordance with section 403, inves- 
tigating and making findings on alleged vio- 
lations of applicable conflict of interest 
rules and regulations and employee stand- 
ards of conduct by any executive branch 
employee, as the Director determines appro- 
priate, and ordering action, recommending 
action, or both; 

(F) ordering the head of any agency to 
conform the ethics program of such agency 
with the Office of Government Ethics re- 
quirements, as the Director determines ap- 
propriate; and 

“(G) cooperating with the Attorney Gen- 
eral in developing an effective system for— 

(i) reporting allegations of violations of 
the conflict of interest laws to the Attorney 
General, as required under section 535 of 
title 28, United States Code; and 

(ii) ensuring that the Director has notice 
of any such allegation when such allegation 
is referred to the Attorney General.“. 


ORDERING AND RECOMMENDING ACTION 


Sec. 5. The Act is amended by redesignat- 
ing sections 403 through 407 as sections 404 
through 408, respectively, and by inserting 
after section 402 the following new section: 


“ORDERING AND RECOMMENDING ACTION 


“Sec. 403. (a)(1) The Director may con- 
duct an investigation and make findings 
concerning any allegation of violations pur- 
suant to the provisions of section 
402(b)(3 XE). 

“(2) The Director shall send any such 
finding to the employee involved in the alle- 
gation and the head of the agency of such 
employee. If such employee is the head of 
an agency, the Director shall send such 
finding to the President. 

“(b)(1) If the Director finds that a viola- 
tion of the conflict of interest rules or regu- 
lations or of the standards of conduct is oc- 
curring, the Director shall order the em- 
ployee to take specific action to correct the 
violation, including but not limited to, dives- 
titure, recusal, or the establishment of a 
blind trust. 

(2) The Director shall send a written 
copy of such order to the head of the 
agency of such employee. If such employee 
is the head of an agency, the Director shall 
send a written copy of such order to the 
President. 

(e) If the Director finds that a violation 
of the conflict of interest rules or regula- 
tions or of the standards of conduct is oc- 
curring or has occurred, the Director may 
recommend to the head of the agency of 
such employee that such agency head take a 
specific administrative action against the 
employee, including but not limited to repri- 
mand, suspension, demotion, or dismissal. If 
such employee is the head of an agency, the 
Director may recommend that the President 
take such action, 

“(d)(1) If the Director determines that an 
employee has not taken appropriate correc- 
tive action within a reasonable period of 
time, after the Director orders such action 
under subsection (b), the Director shall 
notify in writing the head of the agency of 
such employee of such determination. If 
such employee is the head of an agency, the 
Director shall notify the President. 

(2) If the Director determines that the 
head of an agency has not taken appropri- 
ate administrative action within a reasona- 
ble period of time after the Director recom- 
mends action under subsection (c), the Di- 
rector shall notify in writing the President 
of such determination.”. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 
Sec. 6. Section 404 of the Act (as redesig- 
nated by section 5 of this Act) is amended 
by striking out “pursuant to subsection 
(bes) and (b)(4) of section 402.“ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “and audits pursuant to 
the Office of Government Ethics responsi- 
bilities under this Act. The head of any 
agency may detail such personnel and fur- 
nish such services, with or without reim- 
bursement, as the Director may request to 
carry out the provisions of this Act with re- 
spect to such agency.”. 
RULES AND REGULATIONS 


Sec. 7. Section 405 of the Act (as redesig- 
nated by section 5 of this Act) is amended 
by inserting a heading to read as follows: 

“RULES AND REGULATIONS” 
AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 8. Section 406 of the Act (as redesig- 
nated by section 5 of this Act) is amended 
by striking out paragraphs (1) and (2) and 
inserting in lieu thereof: 

(I) not to exceed $2,500,000 for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1989; and 

(2) not to exceed $3,000,000 for each of 
the five fiscal years thereafter.“. 

ANNUAL PAY OF DIRECTOR 


Sec. 9. Section 407 of the Act is amended 
to read as follows: 


“ANNUAL PAY OF DIRECTOR 


“Sec. 407. Chapter 53 of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended— 

“(1) in section 5316 by striking out: 

‘Director of the Office of Government 
Ethics.’; and 

“(2) in section 5314 by adding at the end 
thereof: 

‘Director of the Office of Government 
Ethics.“ 

EFFECTIVE DATES 


Sec. 10. The provisions of this Act shall be 
effective on October 1, 1988, except the 
amendments made by section 2 of this Act 
shall be effective on October 1, 1989. 

SUMMARY OF THE OFFICE OF GOVERNMENT 

ETHICS REAUTHORIZATION AcT OF 1988 


The bill reorganizes and clarifies the lan- 
guage in the existing Office of Government 
Ethics statute and reauthorizes the Office 
for six years. It also makes the following 
substantive changes in the law: 

1. Independent Agency. The bill removes 
the Office of Government Ethics from the 
Office of Personnel Management and makes 
it an independent agency in the Executive 
Branch. This provision takes effect on Octo- 
ber 1, 1989, so as not to interfere with 
OGE's duties during the upcoming presiden- 
tial transition. 

2. Removal of Director “For Good Cause”. 
The bill makes the Director removable only 
“for good cause” during the Director's five 
year term of office. Currently, the Director 
has a five year term but serves at the pleas- 
ure of the President. 

3. Pay of the Director. The bill raises the 
pay of the Director from Executive Level V 
to Executive Level III. 

4. Corrective and Administrative Action. 
The bill clarifies the authority of the Direc- 
tor to order employers to take corrective 
action and to recommend that agency heads 
or the President take administrative action. 
If the Director finds that a violation of a 
conflict of interest rule or the standards of 
conduct is occurring, the Director shall 
order the employee to take specific action to 
correct the violation, including divestiture, 
recusal, or the establishment of a blind 
trust. The Director may also recommend 
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that the agency head or the President take 
specific administrative action against the 
employee, including reprimand, suspension, 
demotion, or dismissal. If the Director de- 
termines that an employee or an agency 
head has not taken appropriate action 
within a reasonable period of time, the Di- 
rector shall notify the President. 

5. Inspector General Assistance. The bill 
permits the Director to request assistance 
from agency inspectors general in conduct- 
ing any investigation. Currently, the Direc- 
tor can request such assistance only with 
regard to investigations involving financial 
disclosure. 

6. Agency Ethics Officials. The bill re- 
quires that the position of agency ethics of- 
ficial be a career reserve position in the 
Senior Executive Service, which provides 
those officials with some civil service protec- 
tions and promotes continuity in agency 
ethics programs. The bill also requires the 
Director to provide support to agency ethics 
officials. 

7. Training. The bill requires that training 
be provided to prospective political appoint- 
ees as well as Federal employees on ethics 
laws, rules, standards of conduct, and ethi- 
cal decisionmaking. 

8. OGE Notification of Referrals. The bill 
requires that the Director be notified of any 
referral of an alleged violation of the con- 
flict of interest laws to the Attorney Gener- 
al. 

9. Non-Reimbursable Details. The bill per- 
mits agency heads to detail personnel to 
OGE at the request of the Director on a 
non-reimbursable basis. This will allow OGE 
to use the resources of other agencies 
during periods of intense activity, such as 
presidential transitions. 

10. Authorized Appropriation. The bill in- 
creases the authorized appropriation from 
$2,000,000 per year to $2,500,000 for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1989, and 
to $3,000,000 for each of the five fiscal years 
thereafter. 

11. Effective Date. Except as noted above 

for the creation of OGE as an independent 
agency, the effective date of the bill's provi- 
sions is October 1, 1988.@ 
è Mr. COHEN. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join with Senator Levin in 
introducing legislation today to reau- 
thorize the Office of Government 
Ethics for 6 more years. 

Strong ethics laws and rules are cru- 
cial to ensure the public that its offi- 
cials and Government employees are 
acting in the public’s interest, not just 
for personal gain, and that public offi- 
cials’ decisions are not tainted by con- 
flicts of interest. Time and time again, 
the Congress has reaffirmed its com- 
mitment to strong ethics rules as nec- 
essary to prevent conflicts of interest 
that can dangerously erode the pub- 
lic’s trust in its Government. 

Key to the successful administration 
of the ethics laws is the Office of Gov- 
ernment Ethics, a very small office 
which is charged with the very large 
statutory mandate to oversee and co- 
ordinate the ethics program of the 
entire executive branch. 

Established by the Ethics in Govern- 
ment Act of 1978, the Office of Gov- 
ernment Ethics has the responsibility 
to provide ‘‘overall direction of execu- 
tive branch policies related to prevent- 
ing conflicts of interest on the part of 
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officers and employees of any execu- 
tive agency.” The statutory responsi- 
bilities of the Director of the OGE re- 
quire him to assume many roles, in- 
cluding that of advisor to agency per- 
sonnel, an interpreter of the ethics 
laws and regulations, as well as an en- 
forcer and adjudicator when there has 
been a possible violation of the ethics 
laws or standards. 

These are, no doubt, very difficult 
responsibilities that the Congress has 
thrust upon the Office of Government 
Ethics and its Director. They are also 
awesome responsibilities when one 
considers that the reputations of 
public servants can be irreparably sul- 
lied if this office or its director makes 
ethical judgments too hastily. Never- 
theless, it is crucial that a strong 
system be in place to deal swiftly and 
fairly with allegations of ethical mis- 
conduct by officials and employees. 

Today I am pleased to join with Sen- 
ator LEVIN in offering legislation to re- 
authorize this important office for 6 
more years, and to make some changes 
in the responsibilities and structure of 
the office. Most importantly, this leg- 
islation amends the law to enhance 
the independence of the OGE by 
making it an independent agency, 
making its Director removable only for 
good cause, and elevating the level of 
the Director of the OGE. These 
changes, some of which were included 
in legislation passed by the Senate in 
1983, but dropped by the House of 
Representatives, are important to 
ensure that the OGE has the stature— 
and clout—necessary to force individ- 
uals and agencies to follow its rulings 
and orders on how to comply with 
ethics requirements. These changes 
are also necessary to ensure that the 
OGE is adequately insulated from po- 
litical pressure that could be brought 
to bear from within the administra- 
tion when the OGE is called upon to 
determine whether an administration 
official has breached ethical stand- 
ards. 

This reauthorization bill also pro- 
vides procedures for the OGE Director 
to follow when determining that an of- 
ficial is violating or has violated ethi- 
cal standards, and clarifies the Direc- 
tor’s authority to order corrective 
action in these cases. The streamlined 
procedures for notifying the official's 
agency head of actions taken in these 
cases will go far in expediting the reso- 
lution of these conflict of interest 
problems. The bill also increases staff 
and budget of the office which are 
sorely needed to allow it to perform ef- 
fectively. 

Mr. President, this year, the Office 
of Government Ethics will be especial- 
ly important during the massive tran- 
sition that will occur as the Reagan 
administration comes to a close. There 
will be hundreds of new officials 
coming into the new administration 
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and the OGE will perform the critical 
tasks of reviewing and approving the 
financial disclosure forms of countless 
political appointees, and of educating 
these officials about their financial 
disclosure and ethics requirements. 
This office must be adequately 
equipped if we want to be sure that 
the new cadre of administration offi- 
cials, from whichever party holds the 
White House, start off on solid ethical 
footing, free from conflicts of interest. 
The tone must be set from the first 
day of the administration, and a viable 
OGE is an important factor in this 
process. 

Over the past few years I have been 
concerned that the OGE has lacked 
the will and ability to be an aggressive 
leader in ethics education and enforce- 
ment. This office was created by the 
Congress to be an ethics watchdog, 
but, unfortunately, in the last few 
years it has been viewed by many as 
lacking the bark—let alone the bite— 
to ensure compliance with ethics 
standards and laws. I am hopeful that 
the changes we are proposing in this 
legislation will make the OGE a 
stronger voice in ethics policies and 
enforcement throughout the executive 
branch. 

By Mr. WEICKER (for himself, 
Mr. HARKIN, Mr. Simon, Mr. 
STAFFORD, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. 
Dopp, Mr. MATSUNAGA, Mr. 
CHAFEE, Mr. Kerry, Mr. PACK- 
woop, Mr. LEAHY, Mr. INOUYE, 
Mr. CRANSTON, and Mr. DOLE): 

S. 2345. A bill to establish a clear 
and comprehensive prohibition of dis- 
crimination on the basis of handicap; 
to the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources. 


AMERICANS WITH DISABILITIES ACT 

@ Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I rise 
today to introduce, along with Senator 
HARKIN and 12 others of my col- 
leagues, the Americans With Disabil- 
ities Act of 1988. This historic legisla- 
tion is the work of the National Coun- 
cil on the Handicapped, an independ- 
ent Federal agency whose members 
were appointed by the President and 
confirmed by the Senate. Its statutory 
missions include a responsibility to 
make legislative recommendations to 
the Congress, and I want to commend 
the Council for its outstanding efforts 
to develop the bill before us today. 

In its 1986 report “Toward Inde- 
pendence” the Council noted: “People 
with disabilities have been saying for 
years that their major obstacles are 
not inherent in their disabilities, but 
arise from barriers that have been im- 
posed externally and unnecessarily.” 
The report went on to recommend 
that “Congress * * * enact a compre- 
hensive law requiring equal opportuni- 
ty for individuals with disabilities, 
with broad coverage and setting clear, 
consistent, and enforceable standards 
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prohibiting discrimination on the basis 
of handicap.” 

The legislation I am introducing 
today seeks to do just that. It will es- 
tablish a broad-scoped prohibition of 
discrimination against people with dis- 
abilities and will describe specific 
methods by which such discrimination 
is to be eliminated. The bill has been 
endorsed by more than 50 national or- 
ganizations representing people with a 
wide variety of disabilities. It is also 
supported by the Leadership Confer- 
ence on Civil Rights, an umbrella or- 
ganization representing 185 organiza- 
tions active in the area of civil rights. 

Authorities on disability have often 
said, and I have quoted them on this 
floor before, that the history of soci- 
ety’s formal methods of dealing with 
people with disabilities can be summed 
up in two words: segregation and in- 
equality. Psychologist Kenneth Clark, 
whose testimony about the damaging 
effects of segregation provided pivotal 
evidence in the landmark case of 
Brown versus Board of Education, has 
stated that “segregation is the way in 
which a society tells a group of human 
beings that they are inferior to other 
groups of human beings in the socie- 
ty.” As a society, we have treated 
people with disabilities as inferiors 
and have made them unwelcome in 
many activities and opportunities gen- 
erally available to other Americans. 
Such segregation and inequality are 
instilled and effectuated through the 
unfortunate mechanism of discrimina- 
tion. 

Is such discrimination really a seri- 
ous and widespread problem for per- 
sons with disabilities? Earlier this 
year, the National Council on the 
Handicapped complied with another 
of its statutory mandates and issued a 
followup report to Congress and the 
President, titled “On the Threshold of 
Independence,” in which it called dis- 
crimination “the number one problem 
faced by individuals with disabilities.” 

In an indepth 1983 report on dis- 
crimination against people with dis- 
abilities, another independent Federal 
agency, the U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights concluded that, “despite some 
improvements * * * it persists in such 
critical areas as education, employ- 
ment, institutionalization, medical 
treatment, involuntary sterilization, 
architectural barriers, and transporta- 
tion. The Commission further ob- 
served that, “Discriminatory treat- 
ment of handicapped persons can 
occur in almost every aspect of their 
lives.” 

In a nationwide poll of Americans 
with disabilities conducted in 1986 by 
Louis Harris & Associates, respondents 
identified a variety of types of discrim- 
ination—including workplace discrimi- 
nation, denials of educational opportu- 
nities, lack of access to public build- 
ings and bathrooms, the absence of ac- 
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cessible transportation and other 
forms of social ostracism. 

Nearly 15 years ago, the Congress 
took an important step to begin to ad- 
dress discrimination against people 
with disabilities by enacting title V of 
the Rehabilitation Act of 1973. Pursu- 
ant to sections 503 and 504 of that act, 
discrimination on the basis of handi- 
cap was made unlawful for Federal 
agencies, recipients of Federal finan- 
cial aid and Federal contractors. There 
is no doubt that these statutes, par- 
ticularly section 504, have had a pro- 
foundly positive effect in the pro- 
grams and activities they cover. Im- 
portant regulations have been promul- 
gated and numerous lawsuits have 
been filed, resulting in court deci- 
sions—a few even reaching the U.S. 
Supreme Court—that have interpreted 
and applied the prohibition of discrim- 
ination on the basis of handicap. 

A few weeks ago, we passed the Civil 
Rights Restoration Act to make sure 
that section 504, along with civil rights 
laws protecting racial minorities, 
women, and elderly people, would not 
be restricted by the narrowed interpre- 
tation of their scope engendered by 
the Supreme Court's decision in Grove 
City College versus Bell. There should 
be no doubt that persons with disabil- 
ities and we in Congress continue to 
believe in the paramount importance 
of sections 503 and 504, and will stren- 
uously resist any attempts to undercut 
them. But, at the same time, we must 
recognize that the existing statutes do 
not go far enough toward establishing 
a broad legal condemnation of the dis- 
crimination confronting people with 
disabilities. 

Some have heralded section 504 as 
“the civil rights law” for people with 
disabilities. The fact is, however, that 
section 504 addresses only a few of the 
arenas in which discrimination occurs. 
Section 504 is indeed modeled on the 
language of title VI of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964. But that act and other 
statutes protecting people from dis- 
crimination on the basis of race, color, 
sex, religion or national origin, contain 
many, many other provisions not 
found in statutes protecting people 
with disabilities. 

For example, the 1964 act prohibits 
discrimination by employers engaged 
in interstate commerce, in places of 
public accommodation, by States and 
political subdivision of States—while 
people with disabilities currently have 
no such protection. Other statutes, 
constitutional provisions, regulatory 
interpretations, and longstanding judi- 
cial precedents prohibit discrimination 
on grounds of race, color, sex, religion, 
or national origin in housing, travel, 
and the communications industry. 
People with disabilities are not simi- 
larly protected. 

On February 1, 1960, four black stu- 
dents entered a Woolworth's store in 
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Greensboro, NC, proceeded to the 
lunch counter, seated themselves, and 
ordered a cup of coffee. By this coura- 
geous act, these young men initiated 
what would become a series of sit-ins 
and other forms of civil disobedience 
challenging the racial segregation of 
lunch counters, restaurants, hotels, 
motels, parks, and other types of 
public accommodations. These efforts 
would eventually lead to the enact- 
ment of title II of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964, which prohibits discrimina- 
tion on the basis of race, color, reli- 
gion, or national origin in places of 
public accommodation. 

Because of the provisions of title II 
of the 1964 act, discrimination on the 
grounds of person’s race, color, reli- 
gion or national origin by an inn, 
hotel, motel or other lodging estab- 
lishment; by any restaurant, cafeteria, 
lunchroom, lunch counter, soda foun- 
tain or other dining establishment; by 
any gas station; or by any motion pic- 
ture house, theater, concert hall, 
sports arena, stadium, or other place 
of exhibition or entertainment, is un- 
lawful. Yet, today, it is not unlawful 
for these same establishments to ex- 
clude, mistreat, or otherwise discrimi- 
nate against people because of their 
disabilities. 

People with cerebral palsy are 
turned away from restaurants because 
proprietors say their appearance will 
upset other patrons. People who use 
wheelchairs are blocked by curbs, 
steps, and narrow doorways from get- 
ting into many arenas, stadiums, thea- 
ters, and other public buildings. Many 
such facilities have done no planning 
for the use of their services by people 
with hearing or visual impairments. 

It has been over 30 years since some 
zoos and parks were closed to keep 
blacks from visiting them during the 
peak of civil rights demonstrations 
and boycotts. Yet it was only last 
month that the Washington Post re- 
ported the story of a New Jersey zoo 
keeper who refused to admit children 
with downs syndrome because he 
feared they would upset the chimpan- 
zees. 

Another major event of the civil 
rights movement in America occurred 
on December 1. 1955, when Rosa Parks 
refused to get up and move to the back 
of a bus, and was promptly arrested. 
This event triggered bus boycotts, 
demonstrations, and eventually result- 
ed in her exoneration by the Supreme 
Court, which declared the segregation- 
ist requirements unconstitutional. 
Subsequently, the heroric “freedom 
riders” risked their lives to assert their 
rights, established in Supreme Court 
decisions and rulings of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, to be allowed 
to travel from State to State, free 
from discrimination. Today, those 
rights are well-established and gener- 
ally respected. Yet people with disabil- 
ities still have to chain themselves to 
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buses and to block their movement in 
order to focus the attention of the 
transit industry and the general public 
on the fact that most buses are inac- 
cessible to them. “We aren’t forced to 
the back of the bus,” they say, “we 
can't get on the bus at all.” 

A 1982 survey by the General Ac- 
counting Office found that one-third 
of transit systems offering bus service 
did not have a single bus with a lift. 
The same study indicated that nearly 
three-fourths of the urban rail sta- 
tions surveyed were almost totally in- 
accessible. 

Employment discrimination was a 
major target of the 1964 Civil Rights 
Act. Title VII of that law prohibits dis- 
crimination on the basis of race, color, 
religion, sex or national origin, by em- 
ployment agencies, labor organiza- 
tions, and job training programs, and 
by any employer engaged in an indus- 
try affecting commerce who has 15 or 
more employees. People with disabil- 
ities do not have any similar protec- 
tion, even though they encounter job 
discrimination all the time. The Louis 
Harris survey found that one-fourth of 
persons with disabilities interviewed 
reported that they had experienced 
employment discrimination because of 
their disabilities. Nearly half of those 
individuals who did not have jobs or 
were employed less than full time 
listed as an important reason why 
they were not working the fact that 
employers would not recognize that 
they were capable of doing a full-time 
job. 

Such widespread discrimination 
against persons with disabilities in the 
workplace is a major reason for the 
appalling rate of joblessness among 
them. According to the Harris survey, 
two-thirds of all Americans with dis- 
abilities of working age do not have 
jobs. This is the highest rate of job- 
lessness among any sizable minority in 
the country. Yet, the Harris poll 
found, most of them want to work. 

A major target of civil rights advo- 
cates in the fifties and sixties was offi- 
cially sanctioned discrimination—dis- 
crimination engaged in or even re- 
quired by State and local govern- 
ments. Through court battles and leg- 
islation, such discrimination on the 
basis of race, color, sex, religion or na- 
tional origin has been made illegal. 
Title II of the 1964 Civil Rights Act 
contains a specific provision that pro- 
hibits such discrimination pursuant to 
any law, statute, regulation, ordi- 
nance, rule or order of a State or local 
government. People with disabilities 
do not have such protection, and can 
lawfully be subjected to discrimination 
by States and their political subdivi- 
sions. 

Title VIII of the Civil Rights Act of 
1968 prohibits discrimination in hous- 
ing on the basis of race, color, religion, 
sex and national origin. People with 
disabilities are not protected. As a 
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result, they are frequently turned 
down for apartments or houses be- 
cause a landlord or owner objects to 
their disability. Blind people are 
denied housing and told that they 
would be a fire hazard. Mentally re- 
tarded people are rejected as unfit ten- 
ants. People who use wheelchairs 
often find that they are unable to 
locate any accessible housing whatso- 
ever. And deaf persons seeking hous- 
ing find that landlords and real estate 
agents are often unwilling to make 
any effort to communicate with them. 

Another area in which people with 
disabilities have less legal protection is 
that of broadcasting and communica- 
tions. Provisions of the Communica- 
tions Act that set a “public interest” 
standard have been interpreted to in- 
clude a nondiscrimination require- 
ment. However, in the 1983 case of 
Community Television of Southern 
California v. Gottfried (103 S.Ct. 885), 
the Supreme Court refused to apply 
this nondiscrimination requirement to 
people with disabilities, holding that a 
public television station was not re- 
quired to provide captioned program- 
ming. Once again, the legal prohibi- 
tions of discrimination that are avail- 
able to other groups have not been ac- 
corded to those with disabilities. 

The bill I am introducing today aims 
to correct such discrepancies. This is 
clearly stated in the purpose“ section 
of the bill: “To provide a prohibition 
of discrimination against persons with 
disabilities parallel in scope of cover- 
age with that afforded to persons on 
the basis of race, sex, national origin, 
and religion.” At the same time, the 
bill intends to more clearly delineate 
what constitutes discrimination on the 
basis of handicap—in the words of the 
act, “To provide clear, strong, consist- 
ent, and enforceable standards ad- 
dressing discrimination against per- 
sons with disabilities.” For this reason, 
a substantial portion of the bill is de- 
voted to spelling out what forms of 
discrimination are prohibited, and 
giving guidance to those covered by 
the act, regulatory agencies, and the 
courts as how the general concept of 
nondiscrimination on the basis of 
handicap is to be applied. 

The bill has 10 sections. The first 
identifies the short title of the pro- 
posed act—‘‘The Americans With Dis- 
abilities Act of 1988.” The second sec- 
tion presents the findings and purpose 
of the bill. The third section provides 
definitions of some of the key terms 
the bill uses. Most are based upon the 
language of existing definitions in the 
regulations promulgated under section 
504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973. 
Since they were first promulgated in 
1977, Federal agencies and the courts 
have had considerable experience in 
interpreting and applying them. We 
expect that the substantial body of 
law and interpretation developed 
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under section 504 will be applied to 
clarify those terms and requirements 
that are reiterated in this bill, except, 
of course, where provisions of this bill 
indicate otherwise. The definition of 
“physical or mental impairment” in 
this bill, for example, is a verbatim 
repetition of the definition of the 
same phrase in section 504 regulations. 
The definition of the important con- 
cept of reasonable accommodation” is 
based upon an analysis of that concept 
in “Accommodating the Spectrum of 
Individual Abilities,” a report issued in 
1983 by the U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights. The focus of this definition is 
upon making individualized modifica- 
tions to enable the participation of an 
individual with a disability. 

Section 4 of the bill tells what per- 
sons and agencies are covered by, that 
is, who is prohibited from discriminat- 
ing. Paralleling rights guaranteed to 
others, it applies to employers, em- 
ployment agencies, labor organiza- 
tions, and job training programs sub- 
ject to title VII of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964 and to housing covered by title 
VIII of the act; to public accommoda- 
tions subject to title II; to transporta- 
tion services; to States and agencies 
and political subdivisions of the 
States; and to broadcasts, communica- 
tions and telecommunications services. 

Section 4 also contains provisions 
making explicit that the act shall not 
undercut the requirements of title V 
of the Rehabilitation Act (which in- 
cludes section 504) and regulations 
issued thereunder, nor shall undercut 
the requirements of any other Federal 
law or a State or local law that pro- 
vides greater protection against dis- 
crimination. 

Section 5 delineates the “forms of 
discrimination” that are made unlaw- 
ful. Paragraph 5(a)(1) incorporates 
those forms of discrimination listed in 
existing section 504 regulations. Con- 
sistent with the Supreme Court’s deci- 
sion in Alexander versus Choate, these 
provisions encompass both intentional 
and unintentional acts of discrimina- 
tion. Paragraphs 5(a) (2), (3), and (4) 
delineate clear requirements for the 
removal of three forms of discrimina- 
tion. Respectively, they deal with the 
removal of architectural, transporta- 
tion, and communication barriers; the 
rendering of reasonable accommoda- 
tions to permit the participation of an 
individual with a disability; and the 
elimination of standards and criteria 
that screen out people with disabil- 
ities, unless they are necessary and 
can be shown to relate to the ability to 
perform or participate. 

Part (b) of section 5 makes clear 
that certain conduct does not consti- 
tute discrimination on the basis of 
handicap. First, whether or not a 
person has a physical or mental im- 
pairment, it is not discrimination pro- 
hibited by this bill to exclude or other- 
wise treat the person differently for 
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reasons wholly unrelated to an impair- 
ment, perceived impairment, or record 
of impairment. Thus, it would be per- 
missible to refuse to hire a person who 
uses a wheelchair from a job as a 
proofreader because the person has 
poor spelling skills. Second, it may be 
permissible to deny an opportunity or 
treat a person unequally through the 
application of criteria or standards 
that are necessary and substantially 
related to the ability to perform or 
participate in essential components of 
a job or activity. For example, it may 
be perfectly proper to exclude people 
with insufficient vision from such jobs 
as bus driver or air traffic controller. 

Section 6 of the bill addresses dis- 
crimination in housing. This section 
incorporates identical provisions to 
those currently under consideration as 
additions to the Federal] Fair Housing 
Act. A major focus of these provisions 
is upon certain modest features of uni- 
form accessibility in future housing 
construction. As Congress continues to 
consider proposed amendments to add 
disability to the coverage of that act, 
we hope to examine any refinements 
of such language for incorporation 
into this bill. If Fair Housing Act 
amendments that add disability and 
accomplish the aims of this section are 
enacted, it would be redundant and 
could be removed. 

Section 7 establishes limitations on 
the duties to remove barriers and to 
make reasonable accommodations. 
First, a particular barrier does not 
have to be removed or a particular ac- 
commodation made if to do so would 
either fundamentally alter the nature 
of the business or program, or would 
threaten its existence. However, there 
would still be an obligation to make 
other accommodations or take other 
actions to permit participation. 

The second thing that section 7 does 
is to clarify that barrier removal in- 
volving substantial modifications to 
existing buildings and facilities does 
not have to be done overnight. Gener- 
ally, such modifications are to be per- 
formed within a reasonable period of 
time not to exceed 2 years from the 
bill’s effective date, but regulations 
promulgated under the act can permit 
up to 5 years for particular types of 
buildings and facilities where compli- 
ance may take more time. 

Section 7 also addresses the removal 
of barriers entailing substantial modi- 
fications to the platforms and stations 
of mass transportation facilities. For 
completion of this type of modifica- 
tion, regulations promulgated under 
the act may allow up to 10 years. 

Section 8 deals with the promulga- 
tion of regulations. In three areas— 
employment, transportation, and tele- 
vision broadcasting—it provides more 
detail as to what such regulations are 
to include. With regard to employ- 
ment, it makes clear that regulations 
should not be limited to hiring proce- 
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dures but should encompass the full 
spectrum of terms, conditions, and 
privileges of employment; the employ- 
ment provisions also reiterate stand- 
ards regarding preemployment inquir- 
ies and medical examinations found in 
current section 504 regulations. 

Where transportation is concerned, 
regulations are to include require- 
ments regarding the future purchase 
and other acquisition of accessible ve- 
hicles; within 7 years after the effec- 
tive date of this act, at least 50 percent 
of the peak fleet of vehicles and roll- 
ing stock shall be accessible. For tele- 
vision broadcasting, the regulations 
shall establish “requirements for pro- 
gressively increasing proportion of 
programs, advertisements, and an- 
nouncements that are captioned.” 
This permits certain flexibility where- 
by the Federal Communications Com- 
mission in negotiation with the broad- 
cast industry and the disability com- 
munity can determine realistic criteria 
for continuously increasing the pro- 
portion of captioned telecasts. 

Section 9 establishes the procedural 
and enforcement mechanisms for ad- 
dressing alleged violations of the Act. 
The enforcement procedures are simi- 
lar to those available under the 1964 
Civil Rights Act and include adminis- 
trative remedies, a private right of 
action in Federal court, monetary 
damages, injunctive relief, attorneys’ 
fees, and cutoffs of Federal funds. 

Section 10 of the bill provides that 
the act shall become effective upon 
the date of its enactment. 

The foregoing is a brief sketch of 
the bill. I believe its passage will con- 
stitute a clear and broad statement by 
our society that discrimination on the 
basis of handicap is just as intolerable 
as other types of discrimination that 
our civil rights laws forbid. The bill 
certainly cannot be considered over- 
reaching—for it covers only the same 
programs and businesses which are al- 
ready prohibited from other types of 
discrimination. 

Some may fear that the bill will 
create requirements that are unreal- 
istically expensive. There are several 
answers to questions about costs. First, 
it must be asked: How much is too 
much to pay for equality? Can we es- 
tablish an acceptable price tag for civil 
rights? Second, experience suggests 
that the costs of modifications are 
usually much less than might be 
feared by those unfamiliar with the 
issues. Wider doorways and ramps are 
not particularly expensive, and even 
modifications to bathrooms and lifts 
can be secured at relatively modest 
prices. And many communication de- 
vices are quite reasonable in cost. A 
telecommunications device for the 
deaf [TDD], which enables deaf 
people to use the telephone, can be 
purchased for about $150. 
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As we consider costs, it is important 
to bear in mind that the Federal Tax 
Code permits businesses to take an 
annual deduction of up to $35,000 for 
expenditures entailed in removing bar- 
riers to people with disabilities. 

A Harris poll of employers found 
that three out of four managers inter- 
viewed believed the average costs of 
hiring a person with a disability to be 
about the same as that of employing a 
nondisabled person. A 1982 study by 
the Department of Labor concluded 
that accommodating for disabilities is 
“no big deal.” This confirms the expe- 
riences of major U.S. corporations, 
such as du Pont, which report that 
workplace accommodations frequently 
cost little or nothing. 

Likewise, the expense associated 
with accessibility features for new 
housing are relatively small. Estimates 
are that, at most, such requirements 
would entail less than 1 percent of 
construction costs. Officers of the Na- 
tional Association of Home Builders 
have declared that they can build in 
such features at very little cost. And 
such costs are expected to decline even 
further once they become uniform 
within the housing industry. 

The requirements regarding accessi- 
bility of new vehicles and rolling stock 
of transportation agencies are not ex- 
travagant. Often the issue resolves 
itself into a question of purchasing 
slightly fewer accessible vehicles 
versus a slightly greater number of in- 
accessible ones. Taking buses as an ex- 
ample, although costs can vary, a lift 
on a new bus currently costs about 6 
to 9 percent of the total price tag. 
Thus, for the same outlay, a company 
can either purchase 10 accessible buses 
or 11 buses without lifts. 

Perhaps the most difficult and 
costly modifications contemplated are 
those associated with existing stations 
and platforms of mass transit systems. 
But I would reiterate that the bill does 
allow these changes, and consequently 
their costs, to be spread over a period 
of up to 10 years. The act does not na- 
ively demand full access immediately, 
but gives transit systems the opportu- 
nity to plan for and spread out the re- 
furbishment and capital expenditures 
necessary to achieve accessibility. And 
again, the limitations section of the 
bill prevents the requirement of modi- 
fications on a timetable that would 
threaten the existence of any trans- 
portation operator. 

In short, the costs associated with 
this bill are a small price to pay for 
opening up our society to persons with 
disabilities. Indeed, the costs to this 
Nation of discrimination against per- 
sons with disabilities are staggering. 
Over $60 billion of our annual Federal 
budget are spent on disability-related 
programs. Disability is second only to 
defense as the largest category of Fed- 
eral budget expenditures. And 95 per- 
cent of what we spend on disability 
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goes to maintaining people in depend- 
ent situations. All taxpayers are un- 
derwriting the inactivity and waste of 
resources of people with disabilities 
who are not permitted the opportuni- 
ty to be employed and self-sufficient. 
The costs to our society of discrimina- 
tion—in economic as well as humani- 
tarian terms—are much greater than 
the costs of eliminating such discrimi- 
nation. 

I also want to clarify my understand- 
ing of the concept of accessibility as it 
is required under this bill, so that no 
one exaggerates or misinterprets its 
meaning. A basic premise of the bill is 
that whenever anyone constructs, ren- 
ovates, rents, purchases, or otherwise 
acquires a building or facility without 
providing for the use of it by persons 
with disabilities, then that person or 
agency is committing an act that 
denies equal opportunities to these in- 
dividuals. Recognizing, however, that 
such discrimination has permeated our 
society throughout its history, and is 
built into much of our environment, 
this act does not seek to engender 
total accessibility immediately and ev- 
erywhere. 

It does place some definite require- 
ments for accessibility upon some fa- 
cilities and buildings subject to the 
act. It also allows reasonable periods 
of time for this accessibility to be 
achieved. The following are the re- 
quirements the bill intends to estab- 
lish. 

GENERALLY 

Pursuant to paragraph 5(a)(2), it is 
discriminatory to establish or fail to 
remove any architectural, transporta- 
tion, or communication barrier that 
prevents the access or limits the par- 
ticipation of persons with disabilities. 
This is not intended to mean nor 
should it be interpreted to impose a re- 
quirement that every entrance or 
every portion of a building or facility 
has to be made accessible. It does 
mean that a person with a disability 
has to be able to gain ready access to 
the building or facility, and to partici- 
pate fully and on an equal basis in 
whatever services or activities are con- 
ducted on the premises. Within each 
building or facility included in the cov- 
erage of the act, the services provided 
or the programs available must be ac- 
cessible and readily usable by a person 
with a disability. 

These general accessibility require- 
ments may necessitate some modifica- 
tions of existing structures. The act 
allows up to 2 years for the making of 
substantial modifications to buildings 
and facilities, but where such modifi- 
cations are more difficult, regulations 
may permit up to 5 years. 

HOUSING 

Here the major focus is upon accessi- 
bility requirements in future construc- 
tion of multifamily dwelling units. 
They do not require the adding of ele- 
vators to buildings without them, nor 
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do they require any ramping for access 
to upper floors where no elevator is 
present. Beginning with units con- 
structed for occupancy more than 24 
months after the effective date of the 
act, it calls for the accessibility of 
public and common-use portions of 
such units, requires that all doors into 
and within the premises shall be suffi- 
ciently wide to accommodate wheel- 
chairs, and specifies that such prem- 
ises shall comply with basic universal 
features of adaptive design. These are 
low-cost features including wide door- 
ways, modifications of bathroom lay- 
outs, reinforcement of bathroom walls, 
and placement of switches and ther- 
mostats are convenient heights. As 
noted above these are modest require- 
ments not viewed as extreme by the 
housing industry. 
TRANSPORTATION 

Special statutory requirements 
would be established by the bill in 
regard to transportation services. 
First, where substantial modifications 
to existing platforms and stations of 
mass transportation systems are neces- 
sary, regulations permit up to 10 years 
for such modifications to be complet- 
ed. Second, the requirements regard- 
ing vehicles and rolling stock. Retrofit- 
ting or modification of existing vehi- 
cles and rolling stock would be re- 
quired only where purchases are insuf- 
ficient, within 7 years’ time, to bring 
the peak fleet up to 50 percent accessi- 
bility. 

LIMITATIONS 

Barrier removal does not have to be 
accomplished if to do so would funda- 
mentally alter or threaten the exist- 
ence of the particular business or pro- 
gram. 

Moreover, it is important to recog- 
nize that the requirements of this bill, 
including the accessibility require- 
ments, only apply to those buildings 
and facilities encompassed within the 
coverage of the act. The smallest busi- 
nesses are not covered by the employ- 
ment provisions; only employers with 
15 or more employees are covered. 
Likewise, single-family homes and 
small housing units such as duplexes 
are not within the coverage of the 
housing provisions. The broadest cate- 
gories of buildings and facilities sub- 
ject to accessibility requirements 
under the bill are public accommoda- 
tions and public buildings of State and 
local governments. And for both of 
these categories, simple justice argues 
strongly for requiring the removal of 
barriers that exclude or limit the par- 
ticipation of people with disabilities. 

President Theodore Roosevelt once 
declared that “our country calls not 
for the life of ease, but for the life of 
strenuous endeavor.” He would have 
been pleased by the vision that one 
distinguished individual with a disabil- 
ity, Dr. Henry Viscardi, a former 
member of the National Council on 
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the Handicapped, stated on behalf of 
his fellow Americans with disabilities: 

I do not choose to be a common man. It is 
my right to be uncommon—if I can. I seek 
opportunity—not security. I do not wish to 
be a kept citizen, humbled and dulled by 
having the state look after me. I want to 
take the calculated risk; to dream and to 
build, to fail and to succeed. I refuse to 
barter incentive for a dole * * * It is my her- 
itage to stand erect, proud and unafraid; to 
think and act for myself, enjoy the benefit 
of my creations and to face the world boldly 
and say, this I have done. For our disabled 
millions, for you and me, all this is what it 
means to be an American. 


For all people with disabilities with 
such spirit, and they are legion, a 
major stumbling block is the discrimi- 
nation they encounter as they pursue 
the challenges of life. It is high time 
that we as a society formally and 
forcefully prohibit the discrimination 
that is the greatest handicap to Ameri- 
cans with disabilities. 

Once again, I want to commend the 
National Council on the Handicapped 
for its fine work in developing this leg- 
islation. As with any major civil rights 
legislation it will most certainly be the 
subject of extensive examination and 
possible modifications. I look forward 
to working with my colleagues, the 
council, and the 37 million Americans 
with disabilities as we move down this 
difficult road together. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be printed in its entirety in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. 2345 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE, 

This Act may be cited as the “Americans 
with Disabilities Act of 1988”. 

SEC, 2. FINDINGS AND PURPOSES. 

(a) FI NDINOS. Congress finds that 

(1) some 36,000,000 Americans have one or 
more physical or mental disabilities, and 
this number is increasing as the population 
as a whole is growing older; 

(2) historically, society has tended to iso- 
late and segregate persons with disabilities, 
and, despite some improvements, such 
forms of discrimination against persons 
with disabilities continue to be a serious and 
pervasive social problem; 

(3) discrimination against persons with 
disabilities persists in such critical areas as 
employment, housing, public accommoda- 
tions, education, transportation, communi- 
eation, recreation, institutionalization, 
health services, voting, and access to public 
services; 

(4) every day, people with disabilities en- 
counter various forms of discrimination, in- 
cluding outright intentional exclusion, the 
discriminatory effects of architectural, 
transportation, and communication barriers, 
overprotective rules and policies, refusal to 
make modifications to existing facilities and 
practices, exclusionary qualification stand- 
ards and criteria, segregation, and relega- 
tion to lesser services, programs, activities, 
benefits, jobs, or other opportunities; 
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(5) census data, national polls, and other 
studies have documented that people with 
disabilities, as a group, occupy an inferior 
status in our society, and are severely disad- 
vantaged socially, vocationally, economical- 
ly, and educationally; 

(6) persons with disabilities are a discrete 
and insular minority who have been saddled 
with restrictions and limitations, subjected 
to a history of purposeful unequal treat- 
ment, and relegated to a position of political 
powerlessness in our society, based on char- 
acteristics that are beyond the control of 
such persons and resulting from stereotypic 
assumptions not truly indicative of the indi- 
vidual ability of such persons to participate 
in, and contribute to, society; 

(7) the Nation's proper goals regarding 
persons with disabilities are to assure equal- 
ity of opportunity, full participation, inde- 
pendent living, and economic self-sufficien- 
cy for such citizens; and 

(8) the continuing existence of unfair and 
unnecessary discrimination and prejudice 
denies people with disabilities the opportu- 
nity to compete on an equal basis and to 
pursue those opportunities for which our 
free society is justifiably famous, and costs 
the United State billions of dollars in unnec- 
essary expenses resulting from dependency 
and nonproductivity. 

(b) Purpose.—It is the purpose of this 
Act— 

(1) to provide a clear and comprehensive 
National mandate for the elimination of dis- 
crimination against persons with disabil- 
ities; 

(2) to provide a prohibition of discrimina- 
tion against persons with disabilities paral- 
lel in scope of coverage with that afforded 
to persons on the basis of race, sex, national 
origin, and religion; 

(3) to provide clear, strong, consistent, en- 
forceable standards addressing discrimina- 
tion against persons with disabilities; and 

(4) to invoke the sweep of congressional 
authority, including its power to enforce the 
fourteenth amendment, to regulate com- 
merce, and to regulate interstate transpor- 
tation, in order to address the major areas 
of discrimination faced day-to-day by people 
with disabilities. 

SEC, 3. DEFINITIONS, 

For purposes of this Act: 

(1) ON THE BASIS OF HANDICAP.—The term 
“on the basis of handicap” means because of 
a physical or mental impairment, perceived 
impairment, or record of impairment. 

(2) PHYSICAL OR MENTAL IMPAIRMENT.—The 
term physical or mental impairment” 
means— 

(A) any physiological disorder or condi- 
tion, cosmetic disfigurement, or anatomical 
loss affecting one or more systems of the 
body, including the following— 

(i) the neurological system: 

(ii) the musculoskeletal system; 

(iii) the special sense organs, and respira- 
tory organs, including speech organs; 

(iv) the cardiovascular system; 

(v) the reproductive system; 

(vi) the digestive and genitourinary sys- 
tems; 

(vii) the hemic and lymphatic systems; 

(viii) the skin; and 

(ix) the endocrine system; or 

(B) any mental or psychological disorder, 
such as mental retardation, organic brain 
syndrome, emotional or mental illness, and 
specific learning disabilities. 

(3) PERCEIVED IMPAIRMENT.—The term 
“perceived impairment” means not having a 
physical or mental impairment as defined in 
paragraph (2), but being regarded as having 
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or treated as having a physical or mental 
impairment. 

(4) RECORD OF IMPAIRMENT.—The term 
“record of impairment" means having a his- 
tory of, or having been misclassified as 
having, a physical or mental impairment. 

(5) REASONABLE ACCOMMODATION.—The 
term “reasonable accommodation” means 
providing or modifying devices, aids, serv- 
ices, or facilities, or changing standards, cri- 
teria, practices, or procedures for the pur- 
pose of providing to a particular person with 
a physical or mental impairment, perceived 
impairment, or record of impairment the 
equal opportunity to participate effectively 
in a particular program, activity, job, or 
other opportunity. 

SEC. 4, SCOPE OF DISCRIMINATION PROHIBITED. 

(a) In GENERAL.—No person shall be sub- 
jected to discrimination on the basis of 
handicap in— 

(1) employer practices, employment 
agency practices, labor organization prac- 
tices, and training programs covered by title 
VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964; 

(2) the sale or rental of housing covered 
by title VIII of the Civil Rights Act of 1968; 

(3) any public accommodation covered by 
title II of the Civil Rights Act of 1964; 

(4) transportation services rendered by a 
person, company, or agency engaged in the 
principal business of transportation of per- 
sons, goods, documents, or data; 

(5) the actions, practices, and operations 
of a State, or agency or political subdivision 
of a State; and 

(6) broadcasts, communications, or tele- 
communications services provided by a 
person, company, or agency engaged in the 
principal business of broadcasting or of 
communication by wire, as defined in sub- 
sections (a) and (o) of section 153 of the 
Communications Act of 1934, as amended 
(47 U.S.C. 153(a) and (0)). 

(b) ConstrucTION.— 

(1) REHABILITATION act.—Nothing in this 
Act shall be construed to affect or change 
the nondiscrimination provisions contained 
in title V of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 
(29 U.S.C. 790 et seq.), or to affect or change 
regulations issued by Federal agencies pur- 
suant to title V of such Act. 

(2) OTHER Laws.—Nothing in this Act shall 
be construed to invalidate or limit any other 
Federal law or any law of a State or political 
subdivision of a State or jurisdiction that 
provides greater protection of rights for per- 
sons with physical or mental impairments, 
perceived impairments, or records of impair- 
ment than are afforded by this Act. 

SEC. 5. FORMS OF DISCRIMINATION PROHIBITED. 

(a) In GENERAL.—Subject to the standards 
and procedures established in sections 6 
through 9 of this Act, the actions or omis- 
sions described in this subsection constitute 
discrimination on the basis of handicap. 

(1) SERVICES, PROGRAMS, ACTIVITIES, BENE- 
FITS, JOBS, OR OTHER OPPORTUNITIES.— 

(A) In GENERAL.—It shall be discriminatory 
to subject a person, directly or through con- 
tractual, licensing, or other arrangements, 
on the basis of handicap, to any of the fol- 
lowing: 

(i) Denying the opportunity to participate 
in or benefit from a service, program, activi- 
ty, benefit, job, or other opportunity. 

(ii) Affording a person an opportunity to 
participate in or benefit from a service, pro- 
gram, activity, benefit, job, or other oppor- 
tunity that is not equal to that afforded 
others. 

Gii) Providing a person with a service, pro- 
gram, activity, benefit, job, or other oppor- 
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tunity that is less effective than that pro- 
vided to others. 

(iv) Providing a person with a service, pro- 
gram, activity, benefit, job, or other oppor- 
tunity that is different or separate, unless 
such action is necessary to provide the 
person with a service, program, activity, 
benefit, job, or other opportunity that is as 
effective as that provided to others. 

(v) Aiding or perpetuating discrimination 
by providing significant assistance to an 
agency, organization, or person that dis- 
criminates. 

(vi) Denying a person the opportunity to 
participate as a member of planning or advi- 
sory boards. 

(vii) Otherwise limiting a person in the en- 
joyment of any right, privilege, advantage, 
or opportunity enjoyed by others. 

(B) LEVELS OF ACHIEVEMENT.—For purposes 
of this section, services, programs, activities, 
benefits, jobs, or other opportunities, to be 
equally effective, are not required to 
produce the identical result or level of 
achievement for persons with physical or 
mental impairments, perceived impair- 
ments, or records of impairment, and per- 
sons without such impairments, but such 
services, programs, activities, benefits, jobs, 
or other opportunities shall afford persons 
with such impairments an equal opportuni- 
ty to obtain the same result, to gain the 
same benefits, or to reach the same level of 
achievement, in the most integrated setting 
appropriate to the needs of the person. 

(C) OPPORTUNITY TO PARTICIPATE.—Not- 
withstanding the existence of separate or 
different programs or activities provided in 
accordance with this section, a person with 
a physical or mental impairment, perceived 
impairment, or record of impairment shall 
not be denied the opportunity to participate 
in such programs or activities that are not 
separate or different. 

(D) ADMINISTRATIVE METHODS.—A person, 
company, or agency may not, directly or 
through contractual or other arrangements, 
utilize criteria or methods of administra- 
tion— 

(i) that have the effect of discrimination 
on the basis of handicap; 

(ii) that have the purpose or effect of de- 
feating or substantially impairing the ac- 
complishment of the objectives of the serv- 
ices, programs, activities, benefits, jobs, or 
other opportunities provided with respect to 
persons with physical or mental impair- 
ments, or records of impairment; or 

(iii) that perpetuate the discrimination of 
others who are subject to common adminis- 
trative control or are agencies of the same 
State. 

(2) Barriers.—It shall be discriminatory— 

(A) to establish or impose; or 

(B) to fail or refuse to remove; 
any architectural, transportation, or com- 
munication barriers that prevent the access 
or limit the participation of persons on the 
basis of handicap, 

(3) AccomMopDATION.—It shall be discrimi- 
natory to fail or refuse to make a reasonable 
accommodation to permit an individual with 
a physical or mental impairment, perceived 
impairment, or record of impairment to 
apply, have access to, or participate in a 
program, activity, job, or other opportunity. 

(4) STANDARDS AND CRITERIA.—It shall be 
discriminatory to impose or apply any quali- 
fication standards, selection criteria, or eli- 
gibility criteria that— 

(A) screen out or disadvantage an individ- 
ual because of a physical or mental impair- 
ment, perceived impairment, or record of 
impairment; or 
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(B) disproportionately screen out or disad- 
vantage persons with particular types of 
physical or mental impairments, perceived 
impairments, or records of impairment; 
unless such criteria or standards can be 
shown to be necessary and substantially re- 
lated to ability to perform or participate in 
essential components of the particular serv- 
ice, program, activity, benefit, job, or other 
opportunity. 

(5) RELATIONSHIPS OR ASSOCIATIONS.—It 
shall be discriminatory to exclude or other- 
wise deny equal services, programs, activi- 
ties, benefits, jobs, or other opportunities to 
a person because of the relationship to, or 
association of, that person with another 
person who has a physical or mental impair- 
ment, perceived impairment, or record of 
impairment. 

(b) Actions Nor DISCRIMINATORY.—It 
shall not be considered to be discrimination 
on the basis of handicap to exclude or oth- 
erwise deny equal services, programs, activi- 
ties, benefits, jobs, or other opportunities to 
a person— 

(1) for reasons entirely unrelated to the 
existence of or consequences of a physical 
or mental impairment, perceived impair- 
ment, or record of impairment; or 

(2) based on a legitimate application of 
qualification standards, selection criteria, 
performance standards, or eligibility criteria 
that are both necessary and substantially 
related to the ability to perform or partici- 
pate in the essential components of the par- 
ticular job, program, activity, or opportuni- 
ty, and such performance or participation 
cannot be accomplished by a reasonable ac- 
commodation. 

SEC. 6. DISCRIMINATION IN HOUSING. 

(a) In GENERAL.—Notwithstanding the re- 
quirements of section 5(a), it shall be an act 
of discrimination in regard to housing— 

(1) to discriminate in the sale or rental, or 
to otherwise make unavailable or deny, a 
dwelling to any buyer or renter because of a 
physical or mental impairment, perceived 
impairment, or record of impairment of— 

(A) such buyer or renter; 

(B) a person residing in or intending to 
reside in such dwelling after it is sold, 
rented, or made available; or 

(C) any person associated with such buyer 
or renter; and 

(2) to discriminate against any person in 
the terms, conditions, or privileges of the 
sale or rental of a dwelling, or in the provi- 
sion of services or facilities in connection 
with such dwelling, because of a physical or 
mental impairment, perceived impairment, 
or record of impairment of— 

(A) such person; 

(B) a person residing in or intending to 
reside in such dwelling after it is so sold, 
rented, or made available; or 

(C) any person associated with such 
person. 

(b) REMOVAL OF BARRIERS IN HOUSING.— 
For purposes of subsection (a), discrimina- 
tion includes— 

(1) a refusal to permit, at the expense of a 
person with a physical or mental impair- 
ment, perceived impairment, or record of 
impairment, reasonable modifications of ex- 
isting premises occupied, or to be occupied, 
by such person if such modifications may be 
necessary to afford such person full enjoy- 
ment of the premises; 

(2) a refusal to make reasonable accommo- 
dations in rules, policies, practices, or serv- 
ices, when such accommodations may be 
necessary to afford such person equal op- 
portunity to use and enjoy a dwelling; or 
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(3) a failure to design and construct quali- 
fied multifamily dwellings for first occupan- 
cy after the date that is 30 months after the 
date of enactment of this Act, in such a 
manner that— 

(A) the public and common use portions 
of such dwelling are readily accessible to, 
and usable by, persons with physical and 
mental impairments; 

(B) all the doors into and within all prem- 
ises within such dwellings are sufficiently 
wide to allow passage by persons in wheel- 
chairs; and 

(C) all premises within such dwellings con- 
tain basic universal features of adaptive 
design. 

(c) DEFINITION.—As used in this section 
the term “qualified multifamily dwellings” 
means— 

(1) buildings consisting of two or more 
units if such buildings have one or more ele- 
vators; and 

(2) those units in other buildings consist- 
ing of two or more units that are on the 
ground floor. 

SEC. 7, LIMITATIONS ON THE DUTIES OF ACCOMMO- 
DATION AND BARRIER REMOVAL, 

(a) EXISTENCE THREATENING ALTER- 
ATIONS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The failure or refusal to 
remove architectural, transportation, and 
communication barriers, and to make rea- 
sonable accommodations required under sec- 
tion 5(a) shall not constitute an unlawful 
act of discrimination on the basis of handi- 
cap if such barrier removal or accommoda- 
tion would fundamentally alter the essential 
nature, or threaten the existence of, the 
program, activity, business, or facility in 
question. 

(2) OTHER acTIon.—In the event that bar- 
rier removal is not required because it would 
result in a fundamental alteration or threat- 
en the existence of a program, activity, busi- 
ness, or facility, there shall continue to be a 
duty to conform to other requirements of 
this Act and to take such other actions as 
are necessary to make a program, activity, 
or service, when viewed in its entirety, read- 
ily accessible to and usable by persons with 
physical and mental impairments, perceived 
impairments, or records of impairment. 

(b) TIME FOR ALTERATIONS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—If substantial modifica- 
tions to existing buildings and facilities are 
necessary in order to remove architectural, 
transportation, and communication barriers, 
as required under section 5(a), such modifi- 
cations shall, unless required earlier by 
other law or regulation, be made within a 
reasonable period of time, not to exceed 2 
years from the date of enactment of this 
Act. 

(2) Exception.—Regulations promulgated 
pursuant to section 8 of this Act may allow 
up to 5 years from the date of enactment of 
this Act where reasonably necessary for the 
completion of such modifications to particu- 
lar classes of buildings and facilities. 

(e) Mass TRANSPORTATION.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—If substantial modifica- 
tions to existing platforms and stations of 
mass transportation systems are necessary 
in order to remove architectural, transpor- 
tation, and communication barriers, as re- 
quired under section 5(a), regulations pro- 
mulgated pursuant to section 8 of this Act 
may, unless required earlier by other law or 
regulation, allow a reasonable period of 
time, in no event to exceed 10 years from 
the date of enactment of this Act, for such 
modifications to be made. 
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(2) Errect.—Paragraph (1) shall not affect 
the duty of providers of transportation serv- 
ices to conform to other requirements of 
this Act, including the requirement of re- 
moving other types of architectural, trans- 
portation, and communication barriers, and 
the application of such requirements to ve- 
hicles and rolling stock. 


SEC. 8. REGULATIONS. 

(a) ARCHITECTURAL AND TRANSPORTATION 
BARRIERS COMPLIANCE BoARD.— Within 6 
months of the date of enactment of this 
Act, the Architectural and Transportation 
Barriers Compliance Board shall issue mini- 
mum guidelines, to supplement the existing 
Minimum Guidelines and Requirements for 
Accessible Design, to establish requirements 
for the architectural, transportation, and 
communication accessibility of buildings, fa- 
cilities, vehicles, and rolling stock subject to 
the requirements of this Act. 

(b) ATTORNEY GENERAL.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Within 1 year of the date 
of enactment of this Act, the Attorney Gen- 
eral shall promulgate regulations for the 
implementation and enforcement of the re- 
quirements of this Act as it applies to States 
and agencies and political subdivisions of 
States. 

(2) MINIMUM GUIDELINES.—The Attorney 
General of the United States shall coordi- 
nate the timely development of regulations 
required under this section and shall issue, 
within 6 months of the date of enactment of 
this Act, minimum guidelines for the devel- 
opment of such regulations. 

(c) EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY COM- 
MISSION.— 

(1) EMPLOYER PRACTICES.— 

(A) In GENERAL.—Within 1 year of the date 
of enactment of this Act, the Chairman of 
the Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission shall promulgate regulations for the 
implementation and enforcement of the re- 
quirements of this Act as it applies to em- 
ployer practices, employment agency prac- 
tices, labor organization practices, and job 
training programs. 

(B) Prourertions.—The regulations pro- 
mulgated under subparagraph (A) shall pro- 
hibit discrimination in regard to job applica- 
tion procedures, the hiring and discharge of 
employees, employee compensation, ad- 
vancement, job training, and other terms, 
conditions, and privileges of employment. 

(2) REQUIREMENTS.—The regulations pro- 
mulgated under subparagraph (A) shall in- 
clude, a requirement of outreach and re- 
cruitment efforts to increase the work force 
representation of individuals with physical 
or mental impairments, or records of im- 
pairment, and shall establish a process and 
timelines for the development, implementa- 
tion, and periodic revision of such outreach 
and recruitment efforts. 

(3) PREEMPLOYMENT INQUIRIES.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—The regulations promul- 
gated under paragraph (1)(A) shall include 
a requirement that employers may not con- 
duct a preemployment medical examination 
and may not make a preemployment inquiry 
of an applicant as to whether such appli- 
cant has a physical or mental impairment, 
perceived impairment, or record of impair- 
ment, or as to the nature or severity of such 
impairment. 

(B) PERMITTED INQUIRIES.—An employer— 

(i) may make a preemployment inquiry 
into the ability of an applicant to satisfy le- 
gitimate qualification standards, selection 
criteria, performance standards, or eligibil- 
ity criteria as permitted under section 
5(b)( 2); 
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(ii) may condition an offer of employment 
on the results of a medical examination con- 
ducted prior to the entrance to duty of the 
applicant, if— 

(I) all entering employees are subjected to 
such an examination regardless of physical 
or mental impairment, perceived impair- 
ment, or record of impairment; and 

(II) the results of such an examination are 
used only in accordance with the require- 
ments of this section; 

(iii) taking remedial action to correct the 
effects of past discrimination, or engaged in 
outreach and recruitment efforts to increase 
the participation of persons with physical or 
mental impairments, may invite employ- 
ment applicants to indicate whether, and to 
what extent, such applicants have a physi- 
cal or mental impairment, if— 

(I) the employer states clearly on any 
written questionnaire used for employment 
purposes, or makes clear orally if no written 
questionnaire is used, that the information 
requested is intended for use solely in con- 
nection with such remedial action or out- 
reach and recruitment activities; and 

(II) the employer states clearly that the 
information is being requested on a volun- 
tary basis, that such information will be 
kept confidential as provided in subpara- 
graph (C), that refusal to provide such in- 
formation will not subject the applicant or 
employee to any adverse treatment, and 
that such information will be used only in 
accordance with the requirements of this 
section. 

(C) CoNnFIDENTIALITY.—Information as to 
the medical condition or history of the ap- 
plicant, obtained in accordance with this 
paragraph shall be collected and maintained 
on separate forms that shall be accorded 
the same confidentiality as are medical 
records, except that— 

(i) supervisors and managers may be in- 
formed of restrictions on the work or duties 
of persons with physical or mental impair- 
ments and of necessary accommodations for 
such persons; 

(ii) first aid and safety personnel may be 
informed, where appropriate, if such a con- 
dition may require emergency treatment; 
and 

(iii) government officials investigating 
compliance with this Act shall be provided 
relevant information on request. 

(d) SECRETARY OF HOUSING AND URBAN DE- 
VELOPMENT.—Within 1 year of the date of 
enactment of this Act, the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development shall pro- 
mulgate regulations for the implementation 
and enforcement of the requirements of this 
Act as it applies to sellers, landlords, and 
other providers of housing. 

(e) SECRETARY OF TRANSPORTATION.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Within 1 year of the date 
of enactment of this Act, the Secretary of 
Transportation shall promulgate regula- 
tions for the implementation and enforce- 
ment of the requirements of this Act as it 
applies to State and local transit systems 
and to those engaged in the business of 
transportation. 

(2) Sranparps.—The regulations promul- 
gated under paragraph (1) shall include 
standards regarding the accessibility of ve- 
hicles and rolling stock that are consistent 
with the requirements of paragraph (3). 

(3) REQUIREMENTS.— With respect to State 
and local transit systems, rail and light rail 
services, and bus companies, the standards 
issued under paragraph (2) shall— 

(A) ensure that all vehicles or rolling 
stock that are purchased, leased, renovated, 
or otherwise placed into service later than 
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one year after the date of enactment of this 
Act shall be accessible to and usable by per- 
sons with physical or mental impairments, 
including wheelchair users; 

(B) permit a reasonable period of time, 
not to exceed 7 years, for such transporta- 
tion operators to purchase, acquire, or 
modify sufficient vehicles and rolling stock 
so that the peak fleet of such operators has 
at least 50 percent of vehicles and rolling 
stock that are accessible to and usable by 
persons with physical or mental impair- 
ments, including wheelchair users; and 

(C) ensure that the use of paratransit and 
other specialized transportation services for 
persons with physical or mental impair- 
ments shall be used as a supplement to 
other forms of transportation, but shall not 
affect the requirement that transportation 
systems and services available to members 
of the public shall be accessible to and 
usable by persons with physical or mental 
impairments, including wheelchair users. 

(f) SECRETARY OF ComMMERCE.—Within 1 
year of the date of enactment of this Act, 
the Secretary of Commerce shall promul- 
gate regulations for the implementation and 
enforcement of the requirements of this Act 
as it applies to places of public accommoda- 
tion. 

(g) FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMIS- 
s1on.—Not later than 1 year after the date 
of enactment of this Act, the Chairman of 
the Federal Communications Commission 
shall promulgate regulations for the imple- 
mentation and enforcement of this Act as 
such applies to those engaged in the busi- 
ness of broadcasting or of communicating 
by wire. When promulgating regulations 
concerning television broadcast stations, the 
Chairman shall include requirements for 
progressively increasing the proportion of 
programs, advertisements, and announce- 
ments that are captioned. 

(h) EFFECTIVE COMMUNICATION. — 

(1) ReGuULATIONS.—Regulations promulgat- 
ed under this section shall include require- 
ments for the prohibition or removal of 
communication barriers, and for making 
reasonable accommodations to assure effec- 
tive communication with a particular person 
who has a physical or mental impairment, 
perceived impairment, or record of impair- 
ment. 

(2) COMMUNICATION BARRIERS.—As used in 
this section the term “communication bar- 
riers” means the absence of devices, serv- 
ices, systems, or signage and information 
media, or modifications of devices, services, 
systems, or signage and information media 
that are necessary to achieve effective com- 
munication with persons with a physical or 
mental impairment, perceived impairment, 
or record of impairment in regard to a serv- 
ice, program, activity, benefits, job, or other 
opportunity. 

(3) TYPES OF REQUIREMENTS.—Under appro- 
priate circumstances, the prohibition or re- 
moval of communication barriers or making 
a reasonable accommodation may require— 

(A) the provision and maintenance of de- 
vices such as Telecommunications Devices 
for the Deaf, visual aids such as flashing 
alarms and indicators, decoders, and aug- 
mentative communication devices for non- 
vocal persons such as language symbol or al- 
phabet boards; 

(B) the provision of such services as inter- 
preting, reading, audio or video taping, and 
notetaking, by qualified personnel; 

(C) the development and effective oper- 
ation of such systems as captioning, assis- 
tive listening systems, including audio in- 
duction loops, and infrared, FM or AM com- 
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munications, and telephone relay services 
system; 

(D) the development and effective use of 
alternative signage and information media, 
such as brailled or audio information, and 
visual alerts for audio announcements and 
other information; and 

(E) the modification of devices, services, 
systems, and signage and information 
media, such as audio input/output on a 
computer terminal, adapted software, flash- 
ing lights as an attachment to a telephone, 
and amplifiers on telephone handsets. 

SEC, 9. ENFORCEMENT, 

(a) ADMINISTRATIVE ACTIONS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Any person who believes 
that he or she or any specific class of indi- 
viduals is being or is about to be subjected 
to discrimination on the basis of handicap 
in violation of this Act, shall have a right, 
by himself or herself, or by a representative, 
to pursue such administrative enforcement 
procedures and remedies as are available in 
connection with the regulations issued pur- 
suant to section 8 of this Act. 

(2) Remepy.—Agencies enforcing such reg- 
ulations shall have the authority to order 
all appropriate remedial relief, including 
compliance orders, cutoff of Federal funds, 
rescission of Federal licenses, monetary 
damages, and back pay. 

(b) CIVIL ACTIONS.— 

(1) RIGHT TO FILE.—Any person who be- 
lieves that he or she or any specific class of 
individuals is being or is about to be subject- 
ed to discrimination on the basis of handi- 
cap in violation of this Act, shall have a 
right, by himself or herself, or by a repre- 
sentative, to file a civil action for injunctive 
relief, monetary damages, or both in a dis- 
trict court of the United States. 

(2) ADMINISTRATIVE ENFORCEMENT.—The 
exhaustion of administrative enforcement 
procedures and remedies as contemplated in 
section 9(a) shall not be a prerequisite to 
the filing of a civil action under this subsec- 
tion, except in regard to employer practices, 
employment agency practices, labor organi- 
zation practices, and training programs, Cov- 
ered by section 4(a)(1) of this Act, for which 
such exhaustion shall be required unless— 

(A) administrative enforcement proce- 
dures and remedies as contemplated in sec- 
tion 9(a) are not available; or 

(B) such enforcement procedures are not 
concluded within 180 days after the filing of 
a complaint of discrimination prohibited 
under this Act. 

(e) ADDITIONAL EvipENcE.—In any action 
brought under this section, the court shall 
receive the records of the administrative 
proceedings, shall hear additional evidence 
at the request of a party, and, basing its de- 
cision on the preponderance of the evidence, 
shall grant such relief as the court deter- 
mines is appropriate. 

(d) JuRiIspicTIon.—The district courts of 
the United States shall have jurisdiction of 
actions brought under this Act without 
regard to the amount in controversy. 

(e) Immunity.—A State shall not be 
immune under the eleventh amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States from 
suit in Federal court for a violation of this 
Act. In a suit against a State for a violation 
of the requirements of this Act, remedies 
(including remedies both at law and in 
equity) are available for such a violation to 
the same extent as such remedies are avail- 
able for such a violation in a suit against 
any public or private entity other than a 
State. 

(f) ATTORNEY’s FEES. In any action or ad- 
ministrative proceeding commenced pursu- 
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ant to this section, the court, or agency, in 
its discretion, may allow the prevailing com- 
plaintants party, other than the United 
States, a reasonable attorney's fee in addi- 
tion to costs, and the United States shall be 
liable for costs the same as a private person. 

(g) BURDEN oF Proor.—In any administra- 
tive proceeding or civil action brought under 
this Act, the burden of proving the legitima- 
cy of any qualification standard, selection 
criteria, or eligibility criteria at issue in a 
case, and of proving the defense that a par- 
ticular reasonable accommodation or remov- 
al of an architectural, transportation, or 
communication barrier would fundamental- 
ly alter or threaten the existence of the pro- 
gram, activity, business, or facility in ques- 
tion, shall be on the person, agency, or 
entity alleged to have committed an act of 
discrimination, and shall not be on the com- 
plainant. 

SEC. 10. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

This Act shall become effective on the 
date of enactment.e 
è Mr. HARKIN. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on the 
Handicapped I am proud to join Mr. 
WEICKER and my other colleagues in 
sponsoring the Americans With Dis- 
abilities Act of 1988. This bill has been 
submitted to the Congress by the Na- 
tional Council on the Handicapped in 
partial fulfillment of its congressional 
mandate to address, analyze, and make 
recommendations to Congress on 
issues of public policy affecting people 
with disabilities. 

The National Council is an inde- 
pendent Federal agency comprised of 
15 members appointed by the Presi- 
dent and confirmed by the Senate. All 
of the current members of the Council 
were appointed by President Reagan. I 
would like to congratulate Sandy 
Parino, the chairperson of the Nation- 
al Council, the other members of the 
Council, and the staff for their efforts 
to document the magnitude of discrim- 
ination faced by persons with disabil- 
ities in such areas as employment, 
public accommodations, housing, 
transportation, communications, and 
public services and for drafting a bill 
that will make discrimination in these 
areas a violation of Federal law. 

Discrimination against persons with 
disabilities in employment, public ac- 
commodations, housing, transporta- 
tion, communications, and public serv- 
ices is still substantial and pervasive in 
our Nation. The National Council on 
the Handicapped has documented this 
distressing reality in detail in two 
recent reports to the President and 
the Congress: “Toward Independence” 
(1986) and “On the Threshold of Inde- 
pendence” (1988). 

The National Council stated it this 
way: 

A major obstacle to achieving the societal 
goals of equal opportunity and full partici- 
pation of individuals with disabilities is the 
problem of discrimination. Discrimination 
consists of the unnecessary and unfair dep- 
rivation of an opportunity because of some 
characteristic of a person. It is the antithe- 
sis of equal opportunity. The severity and 
pervasiveness of discrimination against 
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people with disabilities is well-documented. 
(Appendix to Toward Independence,” p. A- 
3) 


People with disabilities are being 
denied jobs that they are qualified to 
perform because of discrimination. In 
a recent Lou Harris poll conducted in 
1987, three-quarters of managers of 
businesses reported that people with 
disabilities “often encounter job dis- 
crimination from employers.” 

As long as an inaccessible society 
continues to be built, housing for per- 
sons with disabilities will continue to 
be nearly impossible to find. Hundreds 
of daily acts that the rest of us take 
for granted become monumental tasks 
or are denied entirely: purchasing food 
for the family, taking a child to 
school, buying a postage stamp, going 
to a restaurant or public library, 
taking a class, visiting a relative, call- 
ing the police or a friend, or getting in 
and out of one’s own apartment. 

Through the discriminatory effects 
of architectural, transporation, and 
communication barriers and through 
prejudice, fears and narrow-minded- 
ness, an enormous, mostly hidden 
group of second-class citizens has been 
created who face a lifetime of denial 
of basic opportunities which most 
Americans hold dear. There also has 
been created a situation in which 
America’s finest young men risk life 
and limb for their country in conflicts 
abroad and return home disabled, to 
face not only their disabilities but also 
barriers, rejection, and injustice in 
every corner of their lives. 

And, now that the problem has been 
created, we all suffer the grim effects: 
unnecessary dependency costing tax- 
payers and private employers billions 
of dollars on an annual basis; the enor- 
mous loss of the untapped productive 
capacity of people with disabilities to 
aid our economy; and the loss of per- 
sonal dignity. 

The unfortunate reality is that per- 
sons with disabilities are a discrete and 
insular minority who have been sad- 
dled with restrictions and limitations, 
subjected to a history of purposeful 
unequal treatment, and relegated to a 
position of political powerlessness in 
our society, based on characteristics 
that are beyond the control of such 
persons and resulting from stereotypic 
assumptions not truly indicative of the 
individual ability of such persons to 
participate in and contribute to socie- 
ty. 

Over the past 18 months, the Na- 
tional Council engaged in numerous 
meetings and discussions with officers 
of national organizations, grassroots 
consumers, Members of Congress and 
their staffs, and other interested par- 
ties to explore the content and word- 
ing of its bill. 

Based on the approach outlined in 
the equal opportunity recommenda- 
tions in “Toward Independence,” aug- 
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mented by the comments and advice 
received, the National Council devel- 
oped the Americans With Disabilities 
Act. In the words of the Council: 

The Council is confident that the Ameri- 
cans with Disabilities Act is representative 
of the need for expanded nondiscrimination 
protection it has heard repeatedly voiced by 
persons with disabilities, and is convinced 
that the enactment of such a statute is one 
key to increased independence and quality 
of life for persons with disabilities. 

There are four purposes of the 
Americans With Disabilities Act. First, 
to provide a clear and comprehensive 
national mandate for the elimination 
of discrimination against persons with 
disabilities. Second, to provide a prohi- 
bition of discrimination against per- 
sons with disabilities parallel in scope 
of coverage with that afforded to per- 
sons on the basis of race, sex, national 
origin, and religion. The simple truth 
is that the historic Civil Rights Acts of 
1964 and 1968—which provide protec- 
tion against discrimination in such 
areas as private sector employment, 
housing, and public accommodations— 
do not cover persons with disabilities. 

Third, to provide clear, strong, con- 
sistent, enforceable standards address- 
ing discrimination against persons 
with disabilities. Finally, to invoke the 
sweep of congressional authority, in- 
cluding our power to enforce the 14th 
amendment and to regulate commerce, 
in order to address the major areas of 
discrimination faced day-to-day by 
people with disabilities. 

This bill does not affect or change 
the nondiscrimination provisions of 
section 504 or other provisions of title 
V of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973. 
Section 504 prohibits recipients of 
Federal financial assistance from sub- 
jecting handicapped persons to dis- 
crimination. 

The basic tenets of section 504 pro- 
hibit the generic treatment of any 
group of individuals with disabilities 
based on archaic or simplistic stereo- 
types about attributes associated with 
their disability and prohibit policies or 
practices that have the effect of sub- 
jecting persons with disabilities to dis- 
crimination. Instead, section 504 re- 
quires an individualized assessment of 
each person’s qualifications and the 
provision of reasonable accommoda- 
tions whenever necessary to assist the 
person to meet essential qualifications 
for participation in a recipient’s pro- 
grams. 

The National Council recognizes 
that the Americans With Disabilities 
Act, as presented to Congress, will not 
necessarily be the bill finally enacted. 
I agree with the National Council 
when it states that “the drafting of 
legislation is a developmental process 
that reflects negotiation, compromise, 
and continuous revision.” I believe 
that the Americans With Disabilities 
Act is the appropriate starting point 
for making comprehensive civil rights 
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protections a reality for 36 million per- 
sons with disabilities. 

As this bill works its way through 
the legislative process, I will be guided 
by the principles used in the develop- 
ment of the original section 504 regu- 
lations issued by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. In is- 
suing the final section 504 regulations, 
then Secretary Joseph A. Califano rec- 
ognized that ending discrimination 
against persons with disabilities usual- 
ly involves changing policies, practices, 
and procedures. 

Mr. Califano also recognized that 
ending discrimination may entail 
costs. Many costs are minimal and 
fears of exorbitant cost have often 
proven to be unfounded. However, 
under certain circumstances costs can 
be significant. These costs provide no 
basis for exemption from the basic 
principles in the act, including the 
concept of reasonable accommodation. 
The mandate to end discrimination 
must be clear and unequivical. But Mr. 
Califano also recognized that factors 
such as cost may be taken into account 
in prescribing the actions necessary to 
end discrimination. 

Consistent with these basic princi- 
ples, I will be closely reviewing sec- 
tions in the bill prescribing when an 
entity need not make a reasonable ac- 
commodation available and the nature 
and extent of an entity’s obligation to 
remove architectural, transportation, 
and communication barriers in exist- 
ing buildings and facilities—such as 
existing platform and stations of mass 
transportation systems. 

I also recognize that businesses and 
local governments that would be re- 
quired to incur significant costs under 
this bill may need financial assistance. 
I believe that in many of these cases, 
there is a Federal responsibility to 
help those entities comply with the 
provisions of the bill. 

The presentation by the National 
Council on the Handicapped of the 
Americans With Disabilities Act to the 
Congress is extremely timely. Two 
recent events have sharpened our at- 
tention on the need for comprehensive 
civil rights protections for persons 
with disabilities. 

On March 22, 1988, the U.S. Con- 
gress overrode the President’s veto of 
the Civil Rights Restoration Act, 
which restored broad institutionwide 
coverage for our civil rights statutes 
prohibiting discrimination by recipi- 
ents of Federal aid, including section 
504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973. 

The override of the President’s veto 
was important not only because it re- 
stores institutionwide coverage for re- 
cipients of Federal aid but also be- 
cause it sent a clear signal to the 
American people—we who are elected 
officials are willing to put partisanship 
aside in order to guarantee civil rights 
protections. 
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Nine days earlier, Gallaudet Univer- 
sity, out Nation's only liberal arts in- 
stitution of higher education for the 
deaf, installed its first deaf president, 
Dr. I. King Jordon. This installation 
was a direct response to the deaf com- 
munity’s demand that their basic civil 
rights be respected. For a number of 
reasons, this event was truly historic 
in nature, not only for deaf people but 
for all people with disabilities and for 
those of us who currently do not have 
a disability. 

First, it sent a clear message to the 
Nation that persons with disabilities 
are qualified to assume the presidency 
of a major institution. It also sent the 
message that persons with disabilities 
will no longer be satisfied simply to be 
the beneficiaries of charity. In short, 
the installation of a deaf president was 
the outgrowth of a demand for a rec- 
ognition of the civil rights of persons 
with disabilities. 

Second, the students and faculty 
made it clear that people with disabil- 
ities have waited too long for this rec- 
ognition; that they are inpatient and 
will not wait any longer. 

Third, the American people, disabled 
and nondisabled alike, responded with 
enthusiasm to and unequivical support 
for the demands of the students and 
faculty at Gallaudet University. 

Together, these two events indicate 
to me that 24 years after the passage 
of the landmark Civil Rights Act of 
1964 and 13 years after the passage of 
section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act 
of 1973 it is time for Congress to pro- 
vide a prohibition of discrimination 
against persons with disabilities paral- 
lel in scope of coverage with that af- 
forded to persons on the basis of race, 
sex, national origin, and religion. 

I look forward to beginning our con- 
sideration of the Americans With Dis- 
abilities Act and to the day when Con- 
gress passes and the President signs 
into law a bill making it illegal to dis- 
criminate against persons with disabil- 
ities in all major areas of American 
life.e 
Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, in 
1973 the U.S. Congress took the first 
step in ensuring that the civil rights of 
millions of Americans with disabilities 
be protected when disabled people 
were first classified as a protected 
group in federally funded program by 
section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act. 
Section 504 has served as a symbol of 
equal citizenship for disabled Ameri- 
cans, a tool for self-advocacy and com- 
munity education, and when necessary 
a basis for court action. 

The legislation we are introducing 
today will complete what we started in 
1973—it will provide the 36 million 
Americans with disabilities with the 
same rights accorded to women and 
minorities. The right of disabled 
people to be free from discrimination, 
whether in the form of discriminatory 
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exclusionary policies, segregation, ar- 
chitectural or transportation barriers, 
or stereotyped attitudes, has been 
reaffirmed by our judicial system as 
the foundation of the Federal nondis- 
crimination mandates. 

Since the passage of section 504 in 
1973, our Nation has made great 
progress in recognizing the vital con- 
tributions that physically and mental- 
ly challenged individuals have made to 
society. More and more disabled citi- 
zens have been able to find employers 
who recognize the contributions they 
make to the workplace. Disabled chil- 
dren are now entitled to a free and ap- 
propriate education in the public 
schools as the result of another land- 
mark piece of legislation, the Educa- 
tion of the Handicapped Act. But 
while on the face of things it seems as 
if we have made great progress, the 
fact is we still have a long way to go. 

Today when an employer develops a 
program to employ the disabled, they 
are hailed as one of the Nation’s good 
samaritans—as they should be. When 
a school district develops programs to 
educate the disabled—they are cited as 
models for other districts. We are in- 
debted to those who have been at the 
forefront of efforts to expand the role 
of disabled citizens in our society, but 
we must ensure that more opportuni- 
ties for work and education are avail- 
able. The Americans with Disabilities 
Act takes an important step in that di- 
rection. 

It covers all disabilities. It is based 
on the recognition by Congress and 
the courts that people have many dif- 
ferent kinds of disabilities, from tradi- 
tionally recognized conditions such as 
blindness, cerebral palsy, and mental 
retardation to medical conditions such 
as heart disease and diabetes. They 
are vulnerable to discrimination, and 
they all deserve protection. These pro- 
tections are the basic civil rights of 
disabled citizens, and they ought to be 
enforced. 

I am also pleased that the bill being 
introduced today incorporates the ap- 
proach to banning discrimination 
against the handicapped in housing 
taken by S. 558, the Fair Housing 
Amendments Act, as that bill was re- 
ported by the Subcommittee on the 
Constitution. It is important that the 
36 million Americans who face special 
challenges be afforded the opportuni- 
ty to live free from the isolation and 
stigma caused by housing discrimina- 
tion. 

As the principal sponsor of S. 558, I 
am hopeful that it will be passed by 
this Congress, and that our fair hous- 
ing laws will finally afford protection 
to those with handicaps. But because I 
strongly believe that discrimination 
against the handicapped should be 
banned in all areas, I am delighted to 
cosponsor this vital measure. 

Last month the U.S. Congress over- 
turned the 1984 Supreme Court deci- 
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sion Grove City versus Bell. The 
wheels of justice are once again turn- 
ing. Women, minorities and the dis- 
abled have had their rights restored, 
and America is a better place. It is now 
time to provide our Nation’s mentally 
and physically challenged citizens 
with a greater measure of justice. 
They deserve protection from discrimi- 
nation in all walks of life, not just in 
those areas that involve Federal funds. 
I urge my colleagues to join in sup- 
porting the Americans with Disabil- 
ities Act. 6 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I am 
proud to consponsor the Americans 
with Disabilities Act, which is being 
introduced today. 

When we protect the basic civil 
rights of any American, we protect the 
rights of all Americans—and we 
strengthen the foundation of our de- 
mocracy. There is a large group of 
Americans whose civil rights have 
been neglected, ignored, or denied for 
far too long—the rights of more than 
35 million Americans with disabil- 
ities—and it is past time we took 
action to correct this deficiency in the 
fabric of our Nation. 

Our Nation's citizens with disabil- 
ities are, in fact, citizens of this great 
democracy, with the right to expect 
the basic freedoms and opportunities 
that all other citizens of this country 
enjoy. Too often, as a nation and as in- 
dividuals, we see the disability but not 
the abilities of people, and we fail en- 
tirely to see the handicaps that we 
place in the way of their full participa- 
tion in society. The result is an enor- 
mous loss of human potential and pro- 
ductivity to this Nation, and a tragic 
loss of individual dignity, hopes, and 
dreams. 

In “Disabled People as Second Class 
Citizens,” Eisenberg, Griggins, and 
Duval wrote: 

The disabled themselves know there is 
more to disability than a malfunctioning 
bodily system. This is not the only, or even 
the most important problem. Being disabled 
means being treated by the world as some- 
one different, abnormal, inferior. It means 
trouble finding a job or a decent place to 
live. It often means living at the poverty 
level and going on welfare. It means discrim- 
ination. Being disabled is not just having a 
bodily defect—it is a complex social-political 
reality that one lives with day by day, year 
by year. 

Just 2 years ago, almost half of the 
people with disabilities polled by Lou 
Harris blamed employment discrimina- 
tion for their lack of work, and 28 per- 
cent blamed transportation barriers. 
Over half of the people with severe 
disabilities polled blamed transporta- 
tion barriers for their social activity 
limitations. 

The Americans with Disabilities Act 
arose, in significant part, from the 
findings of the National Council on 
the Handicapped, whose members 
have all been appointed by President 
Reagan. The Council conducted exten- 
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sive meetings with people with disabil- 
ities across the country. Time after 
time, the Council heard that the limi- 
tations for people with disabilities are 
not inherent results of their handi- 
caps, but are due to unnecessary bar- 
riers and discrimination. 

Year after year, these barriers per- 
sist, and they take their toll on the 
lives of our citizens with disabilities. 
They are not going away by them- 
selves, despite supposedly enlightened 
attitudes. State laws help, but are in- 
consistent and incomplete. Voluntary 
measures, unfortunately, cannot be 
counted upon to work. Discrimination 
will sometimes be overcome by appeal- 
ing to our better instincts or rational- 
ity; but more often, it takes the moral 
persuasion of the law to fortify those 
good instincts and rational arguments. 
Once though the door and in the class- 
room or on the job, people with dis- 
abilities prove themselves and are 
their own best advocates. But as a 
nation we must make sure eveyone can 
get through the door. 

What may be surprising to some 
Americans is the sheer volume of this 
part of our citizenry who have been so 
constrained. The 1980 Census found 
that fully 20 percent of our citizens 
have a disability. Even the number 
with severe disabilities constitutes a 
sizable minority. Six million Ameri- 
cans have mobility problems severe 
enough to require a mobility aid—a 
wheelchair, walker, crutches, or a 
prosthesis. The incidence of severe dis- 
ability increased 70 percent between 
1966 and 1979—from 213 per 10,000 
citizens, to 365 per 10,000. This is not 
only a large part of our population—it 
is a fast-growing part of our Nation. 

In spite of progress resulting from 
laws such as the Education of All 
Handicapped Children Act and the Re- 
habilitation Act, this sizable part of 
our population remains substantially 
hidden. They are hidden in institu- 
tions. They are hidden in nursing 
homes. They are hidden in the homes 
of their families. They are hidden in 
separate transportation programs, and 
even while working in sheltered work- 
shops. They are hidden as a result of 
the lack of accessible housing. Because 
of the inaccessibility of public facili- 
ties. Because of the lack of devices for 
communication. Because of the lack of 
accessible transit systems. And the 
economic bottom line—because of em- 
ployment discrimination which denies 
the economic livelihood needed to sus- 
tain an active life. Because they are 
hidden, we too easily ignore the prob- 
lem and the need for change. 

The Americans with Disabilities Act 
is based on a comprehensive analysis 
of the many kinds of discrimination 
facing disabled Americans, and it ad- 
dresses a number of different, interre- 
lated problems. I want to focus on one 
particular kind of discrimination and 
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how this act will approach it—in the 
crucial area of housing. 

One of the most pernicious ways 
American society excludes people with 
disabilities is by building and operat- 
ing an inaccessible, unavailable, and 
inappropriate housing stock. Part of 
the housing problem is a result of 
simple prejudice—the same kind Con- 
gress made illegal on the basis of race 
in 1968. But there is another serious 
problem: physical exclusion because of 
barriers in architecture. These archi- 
tectural barriers, which need not be 
costly to eliminate, are like “Keep 
Out” signs to a substantial part of our 
population. 

What this means is, for the Ameri- 
cans who already have the most bar- 
riers to overcome, housing is the hard- 
est to find. Some social service agen- 
cies report that for every wheelchair- 
accessible apartment available, there 
are 50 clients in need. In some places, 
a wait of 2 to 4 years for usable hous- 
ing is common. 

Another dimension of this problem 
comes at the other end of the cycle: 
not in finding the housing, but in 
being forced to leave. This problem es- 
pecially plagues our elderly citizens 
with disabilities. The disability wors- 
ens, and they can no longer negotiate 
the steps or fit the new wheelchair 
into the bathroom. 

There is an enormous human cost, 
an emotional cost, when elderly per- 
sons are uprooted from their home 
communities and placed in other, 
often more institutionalized, settings. 
Gone is the relationship with the 
corner grocer, the local church, neigh- 
bors, and friends. This is unnecessary 
isolation, and it becomes ghettoization 
as well when the only choice is a 100- 
unit building for the elderly. 

It is not only the elderly who are af- 
fected. As a witness from Chicago tes- 
tified last year before the Subcommit- 
tee on the Constitution, too many 
people with disabilities unnecessarily 
fill the beds in the only accessible 
housing in town—the nursing home. 
In Cook County, IL, over 10,000 nonel- 
derly disabled people live in nursing 
homes. 

Fully 15 years ago Congress made it 
a matter of policy that discrimination 
against disabled people is illegal in any 
federally funded activity. The private 
housing I’m addressing is not federally 
funded, at least not directly. But the 
hand of the Federal Government 
plays a major role. Federal tax ex- 
penditures, in the form of deductible 
interest payments and depreciation 
amounting to tens of millions of dol- 
lars a year, keep the housing market 
going. The money our Government 
uses in this way exceeds the dollars we 
spend directly on federally funded 
housing on the order of 10 to 1. And 
the lion’s share of this housing, built 
through Federal incentive, maintains 
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barriers in its very architecture 
against people with disabilities. 

The Americans with Disabilities Act 
does three simple things to stop hous- 
ing discrimination against our citizens 
with disabilities. It stops the preju- 
diced refusal to sell or rent to a person 
with a disability. It requires that per- 
sons with disabilities be allowed to 
modify dwellings at their own expense, 
such as by adding a ramp. And it re- 
quires the most easily reachable hous- 
ing units in new multifamily buildings 
to incorporate basic universal features 
of adaptive design. 

These measures will make usable 
housing much easier to find. And it 
will allow people with disabilities to 
remain in their own communities. This 
is the logical course dictated by cur- 
rent U.S. demographic trends. Statis- 
tics show that our population is aging, 
that disability rates are increasing. 
Yet our housing stock is designed in 
such a way that the aged and infirm 
cannot care for themselves within it. 

An adaptable housing stock also 
makes economic sense. A new adapta- 
ble apartment generally costs only 
about $500 more to build than one 
without adaptability features. But ren- 
ovation at a later date can cost as 
much as $15,000. Sometimes such ren- 
ovation is impossible at any price. In- 
stitutionalization is more costly still, 
between $40,000 and $75,000 a year. 

Civil rights are not advantages we 
give to one part of society or another. 
They are simply assurances of equal 
opportunity—of fair treatment. We 
have taken important steps through 
the enactment of section 504 of the 
Rehabilitation Act—and the recently 
enacted Civil Rights Restoration Act— 
to assure fair treatment for people 
with disabilities in Federal programs 
and in the programs and activities of 
the recipients of Federal funds. But it 
is long past time for us to assure free- 
dom from discrimination—fair treat- 
ment—for our citizens with disabilities 
in schools, transportation, housing, 
places of business, and throughout our 
society. 

What are the consequences of not 
acting on the Americans with Disabil- 
ities Act? Continued unnecessary dep- 
rivation, isolation, and deterioration in 
the lives of millions of Americans. 
What will be the consequences if we 
enact this law? Strengthened commu- 
nities, greater integration, lower medi- 
cal and institutional costs, and a sub- 
stantial increase in this country’s pro- 
ductivity. Most important, we will be 
ensuring the opportunity for all Amer- 
icans with disabilities to lead lives of 
independence, dignity, and full partici- 
pation as citizens of this Nation.e 
e Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of the bill being introduced 
today by my colleague from Connecti- 
cut, [Mr. WEICKER]. The American's 
with Disabilities Act of 1988 is an im- 
portant legislative initiative whose 
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time is long overdue. The purpose of 
the act is to ensure that citizens who 
are disabled have the same basic 
rights that other individuals have 
under our laws: the right to fair hous- 
ing, the right to work, the right to 
travel across this Nation without re- 
strictions and the right to equal access 
to communication systems. 

Mr. President, today is time for the 
visible and invisible signs that read 
“handicapped need not apply” be de- 
stroyed forever in America. For far too 
long we have attempted to take care of 
the myriad of problems of discrimina- 
tion against disabled Americans in a 
piecemeal fashion. In the past this 
may have been innovative but today it 
is clear that all doors must be opened 
in a comprehensive manner. The bill 
being introduced today is designed to 
accomplish this. 

The whole package is a good one, Of 
particular interest is the advances the 
legislation will make in the area of 
interstate and intrastate travel as well 
as the breakthroughs in telecommuni- 
cations for disabled Americans. Mr. 
President, it is close to impossible to 
separate the ability to travel and the 
ability to communicate or use auto- 
mated systems, with both employment 
and a decent quality of life. For exam- 
ple being able to come and go to meet- 
ings, having the ability to eat out at 
restaurants or go to the movies with- 
out planning days in advance are 
issues that face our handicapped citi- 
zen's on a daily basis. Talking on the 
telephone, being able to follow a 
sports game on the television, or oper- 
ate a word processor in the work place 
are all activities that the non-handi- 
capped take for granted, yet which 
pose significant barriers to the citizen 
with special needs. 

Last year in a Harris survey, over 
half of the respondents identified 
themselves as mobility impaired. And 
more than half of the mobility im- 
paired individuals blamed the lack of 
transportation as the reason that they 
were not able to work. It is uncon- 
scionable to imagine an able work 
force languishing at home because 
there is no access to public transporta- 
tion. There have been great strides 
made in both urban and rural areas to 
accommodate travel for handicapped 
Americans. But there is still a long 
route to travel on this essential road. 
Tragically on the national average, 
the majority of our public transit sys- 
tems are still not accessible to the dis- 
abled. 

The American’s with Disabilities Act 
of 1988 will capitalize on the positive 
experiences that many localities and 
States have pioneered in the area of 
accessible transporation for the handi- 
capped, Currently, many cities, towns 
and States have adopted the dial-a- 
ride type transit system for the dis- 
abled. Although a step forward, it still 
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does not afford handicapped citizens 
the independence that the nondis- 
abled enjoy. Planning days in advance, 
waiting hours for a ride, and often 
being told that the purpose of their 
travel is not a high enough priority to 
merit a ride is plainly inadequate. 

Today the technology exists to fash- 
ion the existing transit systems with 
appropriate lift and seating to accom- 
modate those who need it. Trains and 
buses particularly newly purchased 
models are easily equipped. Many 
States and cities are already adopting 
the policies that are put forth in this 
legislation. As new buses and trains 
are purchased they are equipped with 
lifts. The added costs are relatively 
small in comparison to the actual 
gains that are made through employ- 
ment and more importantly through 
independence. 

Last, Mr. President there is also the 
issue of interstate travel. Interstate 
commercial bus lines, trains and boats 
must be accessible to all Americans. As 
a member of the Commerce Commit- 
tee I have witnessed a certain lack of 
commitment by these industries to 
enable that everyone to able to use 
them. This legislation will require the 
industries to get involved and provide 
the fundamental right to travel. 

Again, I applaud the authors of this 
excellent legislative initiative that will 
offer disabled Americans the rights 
that are inherently theirs as well as all 
Americans.@ 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I 
am joining as a cosponsor of this vi- 
sionary measure because I subscribe 
fully to its goals and underlying pre- 
cepts. I have been at the forefront of 
efforts to secure the civil rights of dis- 
abled persons for the last two dec- 
ades—starting with the Rehabilitation 
Act of 1972, which was vetoed by 
President Nixon and became the Re- 
habilitation Act of 1973, and its land- 
mark section 504 of which I was a 
principal author. 

The great quest for securing these 
rights has taken a major stride for- 
ward with the enactment of the Civil 
Rights Restoration Act of 1988, of 
which I was privileged to be one of the 
principal authors from the very 
outset. Today marks another land- 
mark in this quest for fundamental 
justice for disabled Americans, and I 
congratulate Senators WEICKER and 
Harkin for their initiative. 

However, I join with the distin- 
guished chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on the Handicapped [Mr. HARKIN] 
in stressing that the reach and sweep 
of some provisions in the measure re- 
quire the most careful scrutiny and 
evaluation. While I do, as I noted at 
the outset, subscribe to and endorse 
fully the goals and purposes set forth 
in this measure as a basic blueprint for 
what should be achieved by our socie- 
ty, I have reservations about how 
quickly and how completely these 
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goals and purposes can be achieved 
through legislation. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, in 1974 
the Congress passed and the President 
of the United States signed into law 
the Rehabilitation Act. Through title 
V of that act this Nation declared that 
individuals with disabilities had an 
equal right to benefit from the for- 
tunes of this society and to contribute 
to it in the same way that nondisabled 
persons have. We, as a nation, shifted 
from a position of exclusion to inclu- 
sion, and we heard language that 
spoke of mainstream instead of sepa- 
rate. 

Earlier this year Congress renewed 
its commitment to Americans with dis- 
abilities and passed after considerable 
debate the Civil Rights Restoration 
Act. Yet despite title V of the Reha- 
bilitation Act and the clarifications of 
those provisions provided in the Civil 
Rights Restoration Act, there are 
many segments of this society where it 
is not unlawful to deny a highly quali- 
fied person a job merely because he or 
she has a physical or mental impair- 
ment. In many places a self-sufficient, 
independent, professional individual 
who is disabled may find it impossible 
to find appropriate and affordable, ac- 
cessible housing. And in some areas of 
the country a person who relies on a 
wheelchair cannot depend on public 
transportation to get to work. 

Before we can suggest that Ameri- 
cans with disabilities have an equal op- 
portunity to fully participate in this 
society there is much that must be 
done. 

This bill which Senators WEICKER 
and HARKIN introduced begins to ad- 
dress some of the remaining concerns. 
This bill proposes to offer people with 
disabilities the same protection in pri- 
vate employment that is now enjoyed 
by women and minorities. It would 
prohibit discrimination against a 
person on the basis of handicap in 
public accommodations, the sale and 
rental of multifamily housing, trans- 
portation services, broadcasting, com- 
munications and telecommunications 
and finally the actions, practices, and 
operations of a State. 

I have reservations about many as- 
pects of this bill including the elimina- 
tion of the undue hardship critieria 
for reasonable accommodation, clarifi- 
cation on what constitutes a public ac- 
commodation and what such public ac- 
commodations would be required to do 
under the retrofitting provisions of 
this bill, what do we mean by trans- 
portation services and what is the 
scope of the provisions of this bill to 
intrastate transportation systems. 

Despite my concerns for these spe- 
cific areas and others that I have not 
mentioned it is and always has been 
my belief and my commitment to 
eliminate barriers to the full participa- 
tion of Americans with disabilities in 
this society and in this vein I want to 
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extend my support for a bill which 
begins to address some of the remain- 
ing areas. 


By Mr. HARKIN (for himself, 
Mr. HATFIELD, Mr. CRANSTON, 
Mr. DASCHLE, Mr. KENNEDY, 
Mr. Kerry, Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. 
SANFORD, Mr. Srmon, and Mr. 
STAFFORD): 

S. 2346. A bill to preserve the cooper- 
ative, peaceful uses of outer space for 
the benefit of all mankind by prohibit- 
ing the basing or testing of weapons in 
outer space and the testing of antisat- 
ellite weapons, and for other purposes; 
refered to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


PROTECTING OUTER SPACE 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. President, today 
our Nation and the world face a funda- 
mental choice with regard to outer 
space: We can either turn space into a 
vast battlefield, jeopardizing all peace- 
ful space activities, or we can agree to 
ban all weapons in space. 

Congress declared in 1958, when it 
established the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration, that it “is 
the policy of the United States that 
activities in space should be devoted to 
peaceful purposes for the benefit of all 
mankind.” 

Since that time, the use of outer 
space has expanded dramatically. We 
now use satellites for worldwide com- 
munications, navigation, Earth-re- 
sources management, pollution moni- 
toring, and weather forecasting. The 
United States, France, Canada, and 
the Soviet Union operate a joint space- 
based search and rescue mission that 
has already saved lives of hundreds of 
lost aviators or explorers. 

Our military forces utilize satellites 
as well for these activities, and also for 
the verification of arms control trea- 
ties, for reconnaissance of tactical bat- 
tles, and for early warning of missile 
attack. 

As for the future, the sky is no 
longer the limit. Manufacturing in the 
microgravity environment of space 
may open up new commercial ventures 
unimagined today. We have barely 
crossed the threshold of space explo- 
ration, with the space station, outposts 
on the Moon, and manned exploration 
of Mars next on our Nation’s space 
agenda. 

But all of these activities are threat- 
ened by the introduction of weapons 
in space. To date, the military of both 
superpowers have stationed only sen- 
sors in space. The Soviet Union has 
test-orbited antisatellite [Asat] weap- 
ons, and the United States has tested 
an Asat weapon fired from an F-15 
fighter aircraft, but neither country 
has stationed weapons in space. Space 
has been militarized but not weapon- 
ized. 


That could all change if we follow 
the course set by the strategic defense 
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initiative [SDI] or star wars. Current 
SDI plans call for the orbiting of hun- 
dreds of battle stations in space, 
equipped with thousands of space- 
based interceptor [SBI] rockets. These 
heat-seeking rockets would track the 
hot gas plume of Soviet nuclear-tipped 
missiles, destroying them by direct col- 
lision high above the Soviet Union. 

While designed initially to attack 
missiles, these SBI’s could be used to 
attack other satellites, and future ver- 
sions could be modified for attacking 
targets within the atmosphere and on 
the surface of the Earth. 

The history of the nuclear arms race 
teaches us that any weapons we intro- 
duce will eventually be deployed by 
the Soviet Union. We must ask the 
hard questions about space weapons 
now, before we begin deployment: 

Would we be more secure with thou- 
sands of Soviet SBI’s in orbit? What if 
they could attack targets in the 
United States with conventional war- 
heads? With nuclear warheads? 

We do not know precisely how the 
Soviets would react to our planned 
SDI deployments. They have several 
options, including the addition of 
more offensive nuclear weapons, the 
addition of ground-based Asat weap- 
ons, and the introduction of weapons 
in space to attack our SDI battle-sta- 
tions and sensor satellites. In any case, 
space would be turned into a vast bat- 
tleground, jeopardizing the peaceful 
uses of space for all nations. 

And to what end? What could we 
reasonably expect to achieve by plac- 
ing SBI weapons in space, Even the 
SDI organization admits that their 
proposed initial phase of defense could 
destroy no more than 30 percent of 
Soviet warheads. Later defensive addi- 
tions would require as yet undemon- 
strated directed energy weapons and 
vastly improved sensor systems. Mean- 
while, the Soviets would be adding 
weapons in space and on the ground 
based on similar technology to shoot 
down our necessary space assets. 

In other words, we are being asked 
to develop a token, leaky defense in 
exchange for sacrificing the peaceful 
uses of space. I consider this to be a 
dangerous course that threatens our 
future security. If the star wars pro- 
gram had any chance of protecting us 
against nuclear attack, given likely 
Soviet responses, then I would consid- 
er exchanging a weapons-free space 
for better security. 

But our current course assures a 
double security risk: the loss of peace- 
ful, cooperative space exploration, and 
exacerbation of the arms race on 
Earth and in space coupled with the 
destabilizing aspects of a partial de- 
fense. 

I have therefore introduced, along 
with Senator HATFIELD, the Outer 
Space Protection Act of 1988,” which 
would prohibit the expenditure of any 
funds to develop space weapons or to 
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test Asat weapons, provided that the 
Soviet Union and all other nations 
abide by these restrictions. 

This bill would require the Soviets 
to continue their unilateral halt to 
Asat testing, and the United States 
would have to continue the congres- 
sionally imposed ban on Asat testing. 
Both countries would have to abstain 
from developing and testing weapons 
in space. This ban would be verified by 
monitoring of space launches and 
space testing, and by prelaunch in- 
spection of future space shots. 

Our bill further instructs the Presi- 
dent to negotiate with the Soviet 
Union to establish upper limits on new 
technologies that, if further devel- 
oped, could become lethal weapons. 
For example, lasers could be useful in 
sapce for range-finding or for active 
monitoring similar to radar; at much 
higher power levels, however, lasers 
could be used to damage satellites or 
eventually missiles. 

This bill does not stop all SDI re- 
search. It permits and encourages new 
sensor systems that could aid in the 
space-based verification of this space 
weapons and Asat test ban as well as 
other arms control treaties. It permits 
long-term research into ballistic mis- 
sile defense technologies. It permits 
development of penetration aids and 
other countermeasures that might be 
useful to provide the United States 
with options, should the Soviet Union 
or any other nation ever attempt to 
deploy a nationwide defensive system 
in the future. 

In short, this bill would preclude the 
premature development, testing, and 
deployment of space weapons that 
would violate the 1972 Anti-Ballistic 
Missile [ABM] Treaty. This treaty has 
served our national security interests 
well by limiting Soviet deployments of 
effective defenses that would under- 
mine our ability to retaliate with nu- 
clear weapons. Until such a time that 
truly effective defenses were devel- 
oped and a realistic scenario invented 
on how to convert from offense-domi- 
nated to defense-dominated security, it 
would be foolish and irresponsible to 
abrogate the ABM Treaty. 

Today our Nation and the world 
stand at a crossroad: one path leads to 
an unending offense/defense arms 
race in space that would jeopardize all 
our peaceful activities in space and 
bring weapons of war a few hundred 
miles above every city, town, and 
hamlet in our country. The other path 
would maintain our Nation’s 1958 
vision of a peaceful outer space, dedi- 
cated to betterment of life on Earth. 
The choice is ours. We cannot take 
both paths. 

The General Assembly of the United 
Nations passed a resolution last year 
calling for the continuation of an ad 
hoc committee to prevent “an arms 
race in outer space.” This resolution 
passed by a vote of 154 to 1. The 
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Reagan administration refused this ra- 
tional request supported by all other 
nations, preferring instead their quix- 
otic quest for a space shield instead of 
the sure path of maintaining the sanc- 
tity of space. 

It is time to choose: the weaponiza- 
tion of space or a continuation of 
man’s search for the unknown—peace- 
ful space utilization and exploration. 
We cannot choose both. 


By Mr. INOUYE: 

S. 2347. A bill to declare certain ac- 
tivities of manufacturers of soft drinks 
to be unfair acts or practices for pur- 
poses of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act; by unanimous consent, re- 
ferred jointly to the Committee on 
Commerce, Science, and Transporta- 
tion and the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 

COVERAGE OF CERTAIN ACTIVITIES OF SOFT- 
DRINK MANUFACTURERS UNDER THE FEDERAL 
TRADE COMMISSION ACT 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, the 
bill I am introducing declares certain 
activities of soft drink manufacturers 
to be unfair for the purposes of sec- 
tion 5 of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act (15 U.S.C. 45). This bill refers 
to certain acts of any person engaged 
in the business of manufacturing, sell- 
ing, or distributing postmixed soft 
drink dispensing equipment or en- 
gaged in the business of manufactur- 
ing, selling, bottling, or otherwise dis- 
tributing soft drink syrup to be de- 
clared unlawful. 

In their efforts to further monopo- 
lize the soft drink market, certain 
large soft drink manufacturing compa- 
nies have embarked on a practice of 
providing, at little or no cost, beverage 
dispensing equipment to potential 
large retail customers in order to lure 
them away from their current compe- 
tition. 

Placing beverage dispensing equip- 
ment in a customers’s place of busi- 
ness for no charge or at a negligible 
charge creates an unspoken obligation 
to purchase the soft drink syrup from 
the company giving away the equip- 
ment. Furthermore, when these large 
soft drink syrup manufacturers install 
the beverage dispensing equipment at 
no charge for a new customer, the 
equipment usually has just sufficient 
dispensing outlets on the unit to 
handle the syrup flavors sold by them, 
leaving no room for the restaurant or 
tavern to dispense the soft drinks of a 
competitor. 

The damaging impact of this equip- 
ment giveaway program on the bever- 
age dispensing equipment industry is 
twofold. First, and most dramatically, 
it totally undermines the survival of 
those companies whose very existence 
is dependent upon the sale or lease of 
beverage dispensing equipment. When 
a large seller of fountain soft drinks 
such as a fast food chain is faced with 
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a choice of buying or renting the bev- 
erage dispensing equipment or receiv- 
ing it free of charge, there is little dif- 
ficulty in making a decision. The 
result is always the same—a member 
of the beverage dispensing equipment 
industry loses another customer. 
Second, once the equipment is in- 
stalled, the customer invariably pur- 
chases its syrup directly and exclusive- 
ly from one of these big soft drink 
manufacturers, depending on who in- 
stalled the free equipment. Thus the 
beverage dispensing equipment indus- 
try is not the only victim of this anti- 
competitive practice. 

Unless action is taken to preserve 
what little competition remains in the 
fountain soft drink industry, these 
large soft drink manufacturers will to- 
tally eliminate competition in the 
fountain soft drink market and will 
decimate the beverage dispensing 
equipment industry. 

I firmly believe that Congress must 
take a closer look at this matter. With 
both Senate committees studying this 
issue, I believe that a fair assessment 
of the situation can be made. 

I urge the support of my colleagues 
for this bill. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill and a letter ad- 
dressed to the majority leader from 
Senators THURMOND and METZENBAUM 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

S. 2347 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) it 
is an unfair act or practice, for purposes of 
section 5 of the Federal Trade Commission 
Act (15 U.S.C. 45), for any person engaged 
in the business of manufacturing, selling, or 
distributing post-mixed soft drink dispens- 
ing equipment or engaged in the business of 
manufacturing, selling, bottling, or other- 
wise distributing soft drink syrup, to induce 
(directly or indirectly or through an affili- 
ate), using any of the means described in 
subsection (b), any retailer engaged in the 
sale of post-mixed soft drinks to purchase 
any soft drink syrup from such person to 
the exclusion in whole or in part of soft 
drink syrup sold or offered for sale by other 
3 in interstate or foreign commerce, 

(1) such inducement is made in the course 
of interstate or foreign commerce; 

(2) such person engages in the practice of 
using any such means to such an extent as 
substantially to restrain or prevent transac- 
tions in any soft drink syrup in interstate or 
foreign commerce; 

(3) a direct effect of such inducement is to 
prevent, deter, hinder, or restrict other per- 
sons from selling or offering for sale any 
soft drink syrup to such retailer in inter- 
state or foreign commerce; or 

(4) a direct effect of such inducement is to 
prevent, deter, hinder, or restrict other per- 
sons from furnishing, leasing, selling, or 
servicing any post-mixed soft drink dispens- 
ing equipment or post-mixed soft drink dis- 
pensing equipment systems to such retailer 
in interstate or foreign commerce. 
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(b) The means of inducement referred to 
in subsection (a), with respect to a retailer, 
are— 

(1) furnishing without consideration, 
giving, or lending any post-mixed soft drink 
dispensing equipment, post-mixed soft drink 
dispensing equipment systems, fixtures, 
signs, supplies, money, services, or other 
things of more than nominal value to the 
retailer; 

(2) leasing or selling at below fair market 
value, any post-mixed soft drink dispensing 
equipment, post-mixed soft drink dispensing 
equipment systems, fixtures, signs, supplies, 
money, credit, services, or other things of 
more than nominal value to the retailer; or 

(3) extending credit to the retailer for a 
period in excess of the credit period that is 
usual and customary in the soft drink distri- 
bution industry for the particular class of 
transactions. 

(e) As used in this Act, the term post- 
mixed soft drink dispensing equipment” 
means all of the components used to 
produce carbonated water and to mix soft 
drink syrup with carbonated water as the 
soft drink is dispensed from a faucet. 

(d) Subsections (a), (b), and (c) shall take 
effect on the date which is 60 days after the 
date of enactment of this Act. 

U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, DC, April 25, 1988. 
Hon. ROBERT C. BYRD, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, DC 

DeaR Mr. Magsority LEADER: Senator 
Inouye will soon introduce a bill dealing 
with the soft drink industry. In Chairman 
Biden's absence, we are writing to indicate 
that we have no objection to joint referral 
of the bill to both the Judiciary Committee 
and the Committee on Commerce, Science 
and Transportation. 

Sincerely, 
Strom THURMOND. 
HOWARD M. METZENBAUM.@ 


By Mr. CHAFEE (for himself, 
Mr. MITCHELL, Mr. PELL, and 
Mr. RIEGLE): 

S.J. Res. 306. Joint resolution desig- 
nating the day of August 7, 1989, as 
“National Lighthouse Day”; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


NATIONAL LIGHTHOUSE DAY 

@ Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, light- 
houses are perhaps one of the most in- 
spiring reminders of our rich maritime 
heritage, standing like sentries along 
our American waterways. Lighthouses, 
standing lonely and isolated, conjure 
up all that is romantic about our seas 
and inland waterways. 

Lighthouses have long been used as 
navigational aids marking the dangers 
of reefs, showing landfall, and mark- 
ing harbor entrances. But clearly 
there is something special about light- 
houses that goes far beyond their util- 
itarian purposes: Each tower stands as 
a monument to the skill, determina- 
tion, and courage of the people who 
built it, and the keepers of the light, 
who endured the tedium, danger, and 
deprivations of their job with heroic 
stoicism. These American heroes have 
become part of our national folklore. 
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The first known lighthouse was built 
in 300 B.C. by Ptolemy I in Alexan- 
dria, Egypt. Centuries later, in the 
year 1716, the first American light- 
house appeared on Little Brewster 
Island in Boston Harbor. Beyond that, 
I am proud to add that Beavertail, RI, 
is the location of one of the original 
colonial lighthouses. At one time, 
more than 1,400 of these picturesque 
structures served as navigational aids 
along the Nation’s 90,000 miles of 
coast line, riverbanks, and lakeshores. 
Today, about 750 of these lighthouses 
are still standing but perhaps only 400 
are actually operational. Most of the 
others have, in effect, been abandoned 
to the elements, and have suffered 
from neglect and vandalism. 

Yet, even as many lighthouses dete- 
riorate, lighthouse rescue efforts such 
as those of the Lighthouse Preserva- 
tion Society and the Great Lakes 
Lighthouse Keepers Association, both 
of whom view these structures as great 
potential cultural, historic, and recre- 
ational sites, are underway. Beyond 
that, dozens of communities and orga- 
nizations have “adopted” lighthouses 
and mobilized work crews to repair 
and restore them before it’s too late. 
As a result, more than 100 buildings 
have been saved in the past 6 years. 
Some have actually been restored to 
their original condition and are being 
maintained as museums. Others have 
been transformed into hostels, bed and 
breakfast inns, luxury hotels, and 
other self-supporting enterprises. 

One group worthy of special men- 
tion is the U.S. Lighthouse Society. 
This group was started by Mr. Wayne 
Wheeler, also known as “Mr. Light- 
house.” This society offers the scores 
of small groups involved with light- 
house restoration and thousands of 
lighthouse admirers an organization 
and a national publication dealing 
with lighthouse lore and technology. 

On August 7, 1989, the responsibility 
for building and maintaining light- 
houses was assumed by the Federal 
Government, the growth in their 
number was rapid. At the turn of the 
century, there were more than 800 
lighthouses in the United States, from 
anchored lighthouses to stately Victo- 
rian models. As of today, only 39 
staffed lighthouses remain. After 2,000 
years, we are at the end of the era. 
One by one, America’s picturesque and 
historic lighthouses are becoming ob- 
solete in an era of automation and 
navigational satellites. 

The Coast Guard, in its role as cus- 
todian, has automated most of the 
light stations in this country and in 
the process has eliminated the need 
for the men and women whose task it 
has been to keep the lights burning. 
Most likely all of the remaining non- 
automated light stations in the coun- 
try will suffer the same fate. By the 
year 1989, the last of the “keepers of 
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the light” will be decommissioned. The 
familiar moans of the foghorn, a 
soothing sound to us all, are giving 
way to high-tech replacements. 

This will conclude a rich and color- 
ful chapter in American history. It is 
important that as we close this chap- 
ter, we take steps to preserve Ameri- 
can lighthouse heritage for future 
generations to enjoy. Because of the 
importance of the American maritime 
contribution to the culture and com- 
merce of the world, and the great in- 
terest in maritime heritage which has 
been expressed by the American 
public, it is my hope that the Senate 
will take action to commemorate and 
pay tribute to the past, and preserve a 
precious resource for the future. 

Mr. President, I would like to note 
that in September 1989 Newport, RI, 
will serve as the site of the Bicenten- 
nial Lighthouse celebration. I am hon- 
ored that the United States Light- 
house Society has selected Newport, a 
city steeped in maritime tradition, for 
a major celebration to commemorate 
the role of lighthouses in U.S. history 
and culture. 

I would like to thank Mr. MITCHELL, 
Mr. RIEGLE, and Mr. PELL for their 
support of this joint resolution and I 
urge my colleagues to join with me in 
designating August 7, 1989, as Nation- 
al Lighthouse Day.e 
Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
rise today to speak in support of the 
joint resolution offered by the distin- 
guished Senator from Rhode Island, 
Mr. CHAFEE, to designate August 7, 
1989, as “National Lighthouse Day.” I 
am pleased to be listed as a cosponsor. 

It’s appropriate that Senator CHAFEE 
should introduce this joint resolution 
because he and I serve together on the 
Environment and Public Works Com- 
mittee. 

For many people, the definition of 
public works projects is limited to 
highways, bridges, dams, and public 
buildings. Those individuals would be 
interested to know that when Con- 
gress first convened almost two cen- 
turies ago, public works projects in- 
cluded, indeed, prominently included 
lighthouses. 

The first Congress was organized on 
April 6, 1789. That July, Represena- 
tive Gerry of Massachusetts intro- 
duced legislation, H.R. 12, which 
called for the establishment and sup- 
port of lighthouses, beacons, and 
buoys. 

H.R. 12 was passed by the House on 
July 20. An amended version was ap- 
proved by the Senate on July 31 and 
on August 7, 1789, the Lighthouses 
Act was signed into law by President 
Washington. 

This statute, 1, statute 53, chapter 9, 
can be characterized as the first public 
works law of our Nation. It established 
the Federal role in the support, main- 
tenance, and repair of all lighthouses, 
beacon buoys, and private piers neces- 
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sary for safe navigation in our coun- 
try. 

Somewhere between 1,200 and 1,300 
lighthouses have been built in this 
country’s history. There are light- 
houses along the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans, the Great Lakes, and the Gulf 
of Mexico. 

While no State, to my knowledge, 
lays claim to being the “Lighthouse 
State,” the State of Maine certainly 
could qualify simply because of the 
sheer number of lighthouses located 
along its coast. 

There are more than 60 standing 
lighthouses on Maine's coast stretch- 
ing from Kittery to Calais. Many of 
these structures are on the National 
Register of Historic Places. 

Many are now without resident 
keepers due to automation and the 
towers, keeper’s houses, catwalks, and 
outbuildings are easy targets for van- 
dalism and natural damage caused by 
storms or erosion. This would be a 
tragic waste since these structures 
have great potential as cultural, his- 
toric, and recreational sites. 

Fortunately, the numerous private, 
local and State efforts to preserve 
lighthouses in Maine and other States, 
added by the Bicentennial Lighthouse 
Fund established in the fiscal year 
1988 continuing resolution, demon- 
strate the widespread support light- 
house preservation has among the 
public. 

Many Maine people have a powerful 
emotional attachment to lighthouses 
generally and to specific lighthouses 
in particular. I'm certain that “Nation- 
al Lighthouse Day” will be an occasion 
of great ceremony and pride in Maine 
at many of the beautiful lighthouses 
in the State. 

Lighthouses have played a large role 
in our Nation’s maritime history and 
development and through two centur- 
ies they have symbolized safety, secu- 
rity, heroism, and faithfullness. For 
this reason, Mr. President, I believe 
“National Lighthouse Day” is an ap- 
propriate occasion for recognition by 
Congress. 

By Mr. RIEGLE (for himself, 
Mr. DouENTOT, Mr. WEICKER, 
Mr. MoynNIHAN, Mr. WILSON, 
Mr. COCHRAN, Mr. DoE, Mr. 
HeEFiin, and Mr, STEVENS): 

S.J. Res. 307. Joint resolution to des- 
ignate the decade beginning January 
1, 1988, as the “Decade of the Brain”; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


DECADE OF THE BRAIN 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, today 
I am introducing for myself and the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Do- 
MENICI] and the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. WEICKER] and others 
Senate Joint Resolution 307, a joint 
resolution to designate the decade be- 
ginning January 1, 1988 as the 
“Decade of the Brain.” 
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The National Institute of Neurologi- 
cal and Communicative Disorders and 
Strokes and the National Advisory 
Mental Health Council have recently 
issued reports to Congress on the 
Decade of the Brain. These publica- 
tions illustrate the tremendous ad- 
vances science has made toward under- 
standing the brain. Researchers work- 
ing in the neurology, communicative 
disorders, and the mental health fields 
are devoting the next decade toward 
discovering new treatments and cures 
based on many of the exciting discov- 
eries made in the last decade. 

The many advances made in the last 
decade have laid the foundation for re- 
searchers to forge new paths in treat- 
ing mental illness or bringing hearing 
for the first time to the profoundly 
deaf. It may soon be within our grasp 
to isolate a defective gene and through 
gene therapy treat or cure muscular 
dystrophy. 

Hope is being renewed for those that 
have neurological damage caused by 
trauma or disease. Vigorous animal re- 
search has shown that it is possible to 
stimulate neurons to regrow and trans- 
mit impulses again. These research ini- 
tiatives may one day help those with 
spinal cord or head injuries and indi- 
viduals suffering from Parkinson dis- 
ease or sensorineural hearing loss. 

Millions of Americans and their fam- 
ilies are devastated each year because 
of mental illness. Mental disease af- 
fects people of all ages, social status, 
race, or religion. It is estimated that 15 
to 20 percent of the population will at 
one time or another experience some 
degree of mental illness. Unfortunate- 
ly, studies have shown that only 20 
percent of persons with mental health 
problems are in treatment. 

While scientists have made dramatic 
discoveries concerning the different 
roles biology and the environment 
play in diagnosing and treating schizo- 
phrenia and manic depression, a cure 
is still not in sight for these disorders. 

We need to dramatically increase 
our understanding and prevention of 
teenage suicide, eating disorders, alco- 
hol and drug abuse, and AIDS. We 
need to focus our resources on con- 
tinuing the quest for innovative treat- 
ments and therapies. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the joint resolu- 
tion be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was ordered to be printed in 
the ReEcorp, as follows: 


S. J. Res. 307 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled. 

Whereas it is estimated that 50,000,000 
Americans are affected each year by disor- 
ders and disabilities that involve the brain, 
including the major mental illnesses; inher- 
ited and degenerative diseases; stroke; epi- 
lepsy; addictive disorders; injury resulting 
from prenatal events, environmental neuro- 
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toxins and trauma; and speech, language, 
hearing and other cognitive disorders; 

Whereas it is estimated that treatment, 
rehabilitation and related costs of disorders 
and disabilities that affect the brain repre- 
sent a total economic burden of 
$305,000,000,000 annually; 

Whereas the people of the nation should 
be aware of the exciting research advances 
on the brain and of the availability of effec- 
tive treatment of disorders and disabilities 
that affect the brain; 

Whereas a technological revolution occur- 
ring in the brain sciences, resulting in such 
procedures as Positron Emission Tomogra- 
phy and Magnetic Resonance Imaging, per- 
mits clinical researchers to observe the 
living brain noninvasively and in exquisite 
detail, to define brain systems that are im- 
plicated in specific disorders and disabilities, 
to study complex neuropeptides and behav- 
ior as well as to begin to learn about the 
complex structures underlying memory; 

Whereas fundamental discoveries at the 
molecular and cellular levels of the organi- 
zation of the brain are clarifying the role of 
the brain in translating neurophysiologic 
events into behavior, thought and emotion; 

Whereas molecular biology and molecular 
genetics have yielded strategies effective in 
preventing several forms of severe mental 
retardation and are contributing to promis- 
ing breakthroughs in the study of inherita- 
ble neurological disorders, such as Hunting- 
ton's disease, and mental disorders, such as 
affective illness; 

Whereas the capacity to map the bio- 
chemical circuitry of neurotransmitters and 
neuromodulators will permit the rational 
design of potent medications possessing 
minimal adverse effects that will act on the 
discrete neurochemical deficits associated 
with such disorders as Parkinson's disease, 
schizophrenia and Alzheimer’s disease; 

Whereas the incidence of neurologic, psy- 
chiatric, psychological and cognitive disor- 
ders and disabilities experienced by older 
persons will increase in the future as the 
number of older persons increases; 

Whereas treatment for persons with head 
injury, developmental disabilities, speech, 
hearing and other cognitive functions is in- 
creasing in availability and effectiveness; 

Whereas the study of the brain involves 
the multidisciplinary efforts of scientists 
from such diverse areas as physiology, bio- 
chemistry, psychology, psychiatry, molecu- 
lar biology, anatomy, medicine, genetics, 
and many others, working together toward 
the common goals of better understanding 
the structure of the brain and how it affects 
our development, health and behavior; 

Whereas studies of the brain and central 
nervous system will contribute not only to 
the relief of neurologic, psychiatric, psycho- 
logical, and cognitive disorders, but also to 
the management of fertility and infertility, 
cardiovascular disease, infectious and para- 
sitic diseases, developmental disabilities and 
immunologic disorders, as well as to an un- 
derstanding of behavioral factors that un- 
derlie the leading, preventable causes of 
death in this Nation; 

Whereas the Nobel Prize for Medicine of 
Physiology has been awarded to 15 neuro- 
scientists within the past 25 years, an 
achievement that underscores the excite- 
ment and productivity of the study of the 
brain and central nervous system and its po- 
tential for contributing to the health of hu- 
manity; 

Whereas the people of the Nation should 
be concerned with research into disorders 
and disabilities that affect the brain, and 
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should recognize prevention and treatment 
of such disorders and disabilities as a health 
priority; and 

Whereas the declaration of the Decade of 
the Brain will focus needed government at- 
tention on research, treatment and rehabili- 
tation in this area; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the decade be- 
ginning January 1, 1988, hereby is designat- 
ed the “Decade of the Brain”, and the Presi- 
dent of the United States is authorized and 
requested to issue a proclamation calling 
upon all public officials and the people of 
the United States to observe such decade 
with appropriate programs and activities.e 


By Mr. WILSON: 

S.J. Res. 309. Joint resolution desig- 
nating the month of May as “National 
Asparagus Month"; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

NATIONAL ASPARAGUS MONTH 
è Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, I rise 
today to introduce a joint resolution 
commemorating the month of May as 
National Asparagus Month. 

My colleagues may be interested in 
knowing that asparagus has been an 
important part of people’s diets ever 
since the days of the ancient Greeks 
and Romans who valued it for its culi- 
nary and medicinal values. This delec- 
tible delight has been with us in this 
country since it was introduced in the 
16008. Ever since, it has become an 
important part of California’s diverse 
agriculture economy. 

Although our Roman and Greek 
predecessors may not have known pre- 
cisely why they valued asparagus so 
highly, it is in fact because it is so rich 
in vitamins and minerals. Low in both 
calories and fat, asparagus is an impor- 
tant source of vitamins A, B, and C, 
and minerals calcium and phospho- 
rous. 

Asparagus is produced in many 
States, especially in California, Wash- 
ington, and Michigan. It is an impor- 
tant cash crop for these farmers, pro- 
viding $137 million in 1986 alone. Of 
the 223 million pounds that were pro- 
duced in 1986, more than half came 
from California. 

It seems especially appropriate that 
we should commemorate asparagus in 
the month of May because this is the 
month when we find this delicious veg- 
etable so plentiful in our grocery 
stores. My colleague in the other body, 
Mr. SHumway, is moving identical leg- 
islation in the House, and I hope that 
we here in the Senate will be able to 
show our appreciation as well. I urge 
my colleagues to join with me in co- 
sponsoring this resolution. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
S. 703 
At the request of Mr. SPECTER, the 
name of the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Conrap] was added as a 
cosponsor of S. 703, a bill to amend 
title 18, United States Code, including 
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the Child Protection Act, to create 
remedies for children and other vic- 
tims of pornography, and for other 
purposes. 
S. 789 
At the request of Mr. RIEGLE, his 
name was added as a cosponsor of S. 
789, bill to provide the framework nec- 
essary to pursue a coordinated and ef- 
fective national and international nar- 
cotics control policy. 
S. 799 
At the request of Mr. GLENN, the 
name of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
METZENBAUM] was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 799, a bill to provide for the 
protection from shoreline erosion of 
improvements to residential real prop- 
erty contiguous with the Great Lakes. 
S. 1288 
At the request of Mr. Garn, the 
names of the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. Levin] and the Senator from 
Maryland [Ms. MIKULSKI] were added 
as cosponsors of S. 1288, a bill to desig- 
nate July 20 of each year as “Space 
Exploration Day.” 
S. 1391 
At the request of Mr. Exon, the 
name of the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Kasten] was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 1391, a bill to amend the Sur- 
face Transportation Assistance Act of 
1982. 
S. 1474 
At the request of Mr. BRADLEY, the 
name of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
METZENBAUM] was added as a conspon- 
sor of S. 1474, a bill to require that 
any U.S. Government support for mili- 
tary or paramilitary operations in 
Angola be openly acknowledged and 
publicly debated. 
S. 1522 
At the request of Mr. RIEGLE, the 
name of the Senator from California 
(Mr. WILson] was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 1522, a bill to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1986 to extend 
through 1992 the period during which 
qualified mortgage bonds and mort- 
gage certificates may be issued. 
S. 1729 
At the request of Mr. LEA, the 
name of the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. STENNIS] was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 1729, a bill to promote rural 
development, and for other purposes. 
S. 1848 
At the request of Mr. WILson, the 
name of the Senator from Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr. Hernz] was added as a con- 
sponsor of S. 1848, a bill to authorize a 
Minority Business Development Ad- 
ministration in the Department of 
Commerce. 
8. 1955 
At the request of Mr. GLENN, the 
name of the Senator from Ohio (Mr. 
METZENBAUM] was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 1955, a bill to study the ex- 
pansion of the Coastal Barrier Re- 
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sources System to include underdevel- 


oped, unprotected areas along the 
Great Lakes shoreline. 
S. 2015 


At the request of Mr. D'AMATO, his 
name was withdrawn as a cosponsor of 
S. 2015, a bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act to extend for 
1 year the application period under 
the legalation program. 

S. 2032 

At the request of Mr. WaLLop, the 
name of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. HELMS], the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Domenicr], the Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. Hatcu], and the 
Senator from New Hampshire IMr. 
HUMPHREY] were added as cosponsors 
of S. 2032, a bill to authorize expendi- 
tures for boating safety programs, and 
for other purposes. 

S. 2034 

At the request of Mr. CHILES, the 
name of the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. 
INOUYE] was added as a cosponsor of 
S. 2034, a bill to provide financial as- 
sistance for programs for prekinder- 
garten students designed to prevent 
students from dropping out of school, 
and for other purposes. 

S. 2122 

At the request of Mr. BRADLEY, the 
name of the Senator from California 
[Mr. Witson] was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 2122, a bill to amend title 
XIX of the Social Security Act to 
reduce infant mortality through im- 
provement of coverage of services to 
pregnant women and infants under 
the Medicaid Program, and for other 
purposes. 

S. 2123 

At the request of Mr. Kennepy, the 
name of the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. REID] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 2123, a bill to provide hunger 
relief, and for other purposes. 

S. 2156 

At the request of Mr. LUGAR, the 
names of the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. McCarn] and the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. GrassLtEy] were added as 
cosponsors of S. 2156, a bill to amend 
the National School Lunch Act to re- 
quire eligibility for free lunches to be 
based on the nonfarm income poverty 
guidelines prescribed by the Office of 
Management and Budget. 

S. 2200 

At the request of Mr. Sox, the 
names of the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. Cocuran] and the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Kerry] were 
added as cosponsors of S. 2200, a bill 
to amend Public Law 90-498 to provide 
for the designation of “National His- 
panic Heritage Month.” 

S. 2286 

At the request of Mr. RIEGLE, the 
name of the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. BURDICK] was added as a 
cosponsor of S. 2286, a bill to amend 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1986 to 
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increase the standard deduction for 
child dependents. 
S. 2327 

At the request of Mr. McCuurg, the 
name of the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. DeConcini] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 2327, a bill entitled the 
“Undetectable Firearms Act of 1988.“ 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 264 

At the request of Mr. RIEGLE, the 
name of the Senator from Maryland 
[Ms. MIKULSKI] was added as a co- 
sponsor of Senate Joint Resolution 
264, a joint resolution to designate the 
period commencing May 8, 1988, and 
ending May 14, 1988, as “National Cor- 
rectional Officers Week.” 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 270 

At the request of Mr. RIEGLE, the 
names of the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Boren], the Senator from New 
York [Mr. D’Amaro], the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Forp], the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. WARNER], 
the Senator from California (Mr. 
Witson], the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. HoLLINGS], the Senator 
from New York [Mr. MOYNIHAN], and 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp] were added as cosponsors of 
Senate Joint Resolution 270, a joint 


resolution designating June 26 
through July 2, 1988, as ‘National 
Safety Belt Use Week.” 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 271 

At the request of Mr. QUAYLE, the 
names of the Senator from Maryland 
(Ms. MikuLskI] and the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Kerry] were 
added as cosponsors of Senate Joint 
Resolution 271, a joint resolution to 
designate August 20, 1988, as “Drum 
and Bugle Recognition Day.” 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 278 

At the request of Mr. GLENN, the 
names of the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. LuGar] and the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. COCHRAN] were added 
as cosponsors of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 278, joint resolution designating 
November 20-26, 1988, as “National 
Family Caregivers Week.” 

SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 97 

At the request of Mr. Apams, the 
names of the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. RIEGLE], the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Sasser], the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. HEINZ], and the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. BREAUX] 
were added as cosponsors of Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 97, concurrent 
resolution to commend the President, 
the Secretary of State, and the Admin- 
istrator of the Agency for Internation- 
al Development on relief efforts that 
have been undertaken by the United 
States Government for the people in 
Ethiopia and other affected nations of 
sub-Saharan Africa, and encourage 
these officials to continue to extend 
all efforts deemed appropriate to pre- 
clude the onset of famine in these na- 
tions, and for other purposes. 
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SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 107 

At the request of Mr. LAUTENBERG, 
the name of the Senator from Mary- 
land [Ms. MIKULSKI] was added as a 
cosponsor of Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution 107, concurrent resolution call- 
ing for a consolidated investigation 
into the operation of Texas Air Corp., 
and Eastern Air Lines. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 394 

At the request of Mr. Hernz, the 
names of the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. SANFORD] and the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia [Mr. RocKEFEL- 
LER] were added as cosponsors of 
Senate Resolution 394, bill expressing 
the sense of the Senate that funding 
in fiscal year 1989 for the Federal-aid 
highway and mass transit programs 
should be at the levels enacted in the 
Surface Transportation and Uniform 
Relocation Assistance Act of 1987. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 418 
At the request of Mr. Karnes, the 
name of the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. Domentci1] was added as a co- 
sponsor of Senate Resolution 418, res- 
olution to expedite consideration of 
the diesel fuel tax. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 421 
At the request of Mr. Cranston, the 
name of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
METZENBAUM] was added as a cospon- 
sor of Senate Resolution 421, a resolu- 
tion expressing the sense of the 
Senate that W. Clark Durant, III, 
Chairman of the Board of Directors of 
the Legal Services Corporation, be rep- 
rimanded and should resign. 
AMENDMENT NO. 1908 
At the request of Mr. BENTSEN, the 
name of the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
COHEN] was added as a cosponsor of 
amendment No. 1908 intended to be 
proposed to S. 2223, an original bill to 
promote and protect taxpayer rights, 
and for other purposes. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLU- 
TION 116—PROVIDING FOR A 
CONDITIONAL RECESS OF THE 
SENATE 


Mr. BYRD submitted the following 
concurrent resolution; which was con- 
sidered and agreed to: 


S. Con. Res. 116 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That when the 
Senate adjourns or recesses at the close of 
business on Friday, April 29, 1988, pursuant 
to a motion made by the Majority Leader, 
or his designee, in accordance with this reso- 
lution, it stand adjourned or recessed as the 
case may be until 11:00 a.m. on Monday, 
May 9, 1988, or until 12 o'clock meridian on 
the second day after the Members are noti- 
fied to reassemble pursuant to section 2 of 
this resolution, whichever occurs first. 

Sec. 2. The Majority Leader of the Senate, 
after consultation with the Minority Leader 
of the Senate, shall notify the Members of 
the Senate to reassemble whenever, in his 
opinion, the public interest shall warrant it. 
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SENATE RESOLUTION 422—EX- 
PRESSING APPRECIATION AND 


GRATITUDE TO CLAUDIA 
TAYLOR “LADY BIRD” JOHN- 
SON 


By Mr. BENTSEN (for himself, Mr. 
ADAMS, Mr. ARMSTRONG, Mr. Baucus, 
Mr. BINGAMAN, Mr. Bonn, Mr. BOREN, 
Mr. BoscHwitz, Mr. BRADLEY, Mr. 
Breaux, Mr. Bumpers, Mr. BURDICK, 
Mr. BYRD, Mr. CHAFEE, Mr. CHILES, Mr. 
COCHRAN, Mr. CoHen, Mr. CONRAD, Mr. 
Cranston, Mr. D'Amato, Mr. DAN- 
FORTH, Mr. DASCHLE, Mr. DECONCINI, 
Mr. Drxon, Mr. Dopp, Mr. Dore, Mr. 
DOMENICI, Mr. DURENBERGER, Mr. 
Evans, Mr. Exon, Mr. Forp, Mr. 
Fow.er, Mr. Garn, Mr. GLENN, Mr. 
GORE, Mr. GRAHAM, Mr. Gramm, Mr. 
GRASSLEY, Mr. HARKIN, Mr. HATCH, 
Mr. HATFIELD, Mr. HECHT, Mr. HEFLIN, 
Mr. HEINZ, Mr. HELMS, Mr. HOLLINGS, 
Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. INOUYE, Mr. JOHN- 
STON, Mr. KARNES, Mrs. KASSEBAUM, 
Mr. Kasten, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. KERRY, 
Mr. LAUTENBERG, Mr. LEAHY, Mr. 
Levin, Mr, LUGAR, Mr. MATSUNAGA, Mr. 
McCain, Mr. McCLURE, Mr. McCon- 
NELL, Mr. MELCHER, Mr. METZENBAUM, 
Ms. MIKULSKI, Mr. MITCHELL, Mr. 
MoyniHan, Mr. MuURKOWSKI, Mr. 
NicklEs, Mr. Nunn, Mr. Packwoop, 
Mr. PELL, Mr. PRESSLER, Mr. PROX- 
MIRE, Mr. Pryor, Mr. QUAYLE, Mr. 
REID, Mr. RIEGLE, Mr. ROCKEFELLER, 
Mr. Rorn, Mr. RupMan, Mr. SANFORD, 
Mr. SARBANES, Mr. Sasser, Mr. SHELBY, 
Mr. Simon, Mr. SIMPSON, Mr. SPECTER, 
Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. STENNIS, Mr. STE- 
vens, Mr. Symms, Mr. THURMOND, Mr. 
TRIBLE, Mr. WALLOP, Mr. WARNER, Mr. 
WEICKER, Mr. WILSON, and Mr. 
WIRTH) submitted the following reso- 


lution; which was considered and 
agreed to: 

S. Res. 422 
Whereas, former First Lady Claudia 


Taylor “Lady Bird“ Johnson has long been 
a friend of Congress, a source of inspiration 
for the American people, and a leader who 
has given tirelessly and generously of her 
many talents in the effort to add grace and 
beauty to the American landscape; 

Whereas, all Americans who marvel at the 
glorious profusion of springtime flowers in 
our Nation’s Capital; all who rest in the se- 
renity of a small urban park; all who remark 
on the fragile beauty of the bluebonnets, 
Indian Paintbrushes, and firewheels that 
border our highways; owe a profound debt 
of gratitude to Lady Bird Johnson; 

Whereas, her long-standing commitment 
to education as Honorary Chairman of the 
National Head Start program has focused 
special care and attention on pre-school age 
children while her civic and philanthropic 
efforts have helped create a more just and 
open society for their parents; 

Whereas, Lady Bird Johnson's remarkable 
success as a mother, businesswomen, First 
Lady, Regent of the University of Texas, ad- 
vocate of beautification, apostle of wild- 
flowers, friend to many members of Con- 
gress, and role model for millions of Ameri- 
cans has spanned a generation of notewor- 
thy change and progress in the status of 
American women; 
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Whereas, the past seventy-five years have 
demonstrated that the beauty of Lady Bird 
Johnson transcends even the tulips and daf- 
fodils for which she is known and proved 
that her charm is more enduring than the 
wildflowers she brought to our highways; 

Whereas, the President will award the 
Congressional Gold Medal to Lady Bird 
Johnson on April 28, 1988, to help mark her 
Jubilee year and commend her long record 
of selfless and distinguished service to the 
land and people of America: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the United States Senate 
expresses its sincere appreciation and grati- 
tude to Claudia Taylor “Lady Bird” John- 
son for her years of faithful and exemplary 
service to our Nation. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 423—DI- 
RECTING SENATE LEGAL 
COUNSEL TO REPRESENT A 
SENATE EMPLOYEE IN THE 
CASE OF KORB VERSUS 
LEHMAN, ET AL. 


Mr. BYRD (for himself and Mr. 
Dore) submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which was considered and agreed 
to: 

S. Res. 423 


Whereas, in the case of Lawrence J. Korb 
v. John F. Lehman, Jr., et al., Civil Action 
No. 88-0207-A, pending in the United States 
District Court for the Eastern District of 
Virginia, the plaintiff has named Carl M. 
Smith, Minority Staff Director of the 
Senate Committee on Armed Services, as a 
defendant; 

Whereas, pursuant to sections 703(a) and 
704(a)(1) of the Ethics in Government Act 
of 1978, 2 U.S.C. 288b(a) and 288c(a)(1) 
(1982), the Senate may direct its cousnel to 
defend an employee of the Senate in a civil 
action in which there is placed in issue the 
validity of an action taken by the employee 
in his official capacity: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Senate Legal Counsel 
is directed to represent Carl M. Smith in the 
case of Korb v. Lehman, et al. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 424—DI- 
RECTING THE SENATE LEGAL 
COUNSEL IN THE CASE OF AD- 
AMSON VERSUS RADOSEVIC, 
ET AL. 


Mr. BYRD submitted the following 
resolution; which was considered and 
agreed to: 

S. Res. 424 


Whereas, in the case of Adamson v. Rado- 
sevic, et al., Case No. 87-2105-O, pending in 
the United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Kansas, the plaintiff has obtained 
subpoenas for the testimony and production 
of documents by Walt Riker and Mike 
Pettit, a member and former member of 
Senator Dole’s staff; 

Whereas, pursuant to sections 703(a) and 
704(a)(2) of the Ethics in Government Act 
of 1978, 2 U.S.C. 288b(a) and 288c(a)(2) 
(1982), the Senate may direct its counsel to 
represent current or former employees of 
the Senate with respect to subpoenas issued 
to them in their official capacity; 

Whereas, by the privileges of the Senate 
of the United States and Rule XI of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate, no evidence 
under the control or in the possession of the 
Senate can, by the judicial process, be taken 
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from such control or possession but by per- 
mission of the Senate; 

Whereas, when it appears that testimony 
or documents, papers, and records of the 
Senate may be needful for use in any court 
for the promotion of justice, the Senate will 
take such action as will promote the ends of 
justice consistent with the privileges and 
rights of the Senate: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Senate Legal Counsel 
is directed to represent Walt Riker, Mike 
Pettit and any other current or former 
Senate employees, in the case of Adamson v. 
Radosevic, et al. 

Sec. 2. That Walt Riker, Mike Pettit, and 
any other subpoenaed employees or former 
employees are authorized to testify and to 
produce documents in the case of Adamson 
v. Radosevic, et al., to the extent that any 
such testimony and documents are deter- 
mined to be both relevant and not privi- 
leged. 


AMENDMENTS SUBMITTED 


ACQUIRED IMMUNODEFICIENCY 
SYNDROME RESEARCH AND 
INFORMATION ACT 


HATCH AMENDMENT NO. 1984 


Mr. HATCH proposed an amend- 
ment to the bill (S. 1220) to amend the 
Public Health Service Act to provide 
for a comprehensive program of edu- 
cation, information, risk retention, 
training, prevention, treatment, care, 
and research concerning acquired im- 
munodeficiency syndrome; as follows: 

At the appropriate place in the pending 
amendment, add the following new section: 

Sec. . None of the funds provided under 
this Act or an amendment made by this Act 
shall be used to provide individuals with 
hypodermic needles or syringes so that such 
individuals may use illegal drugs. 


KENNEDY (AND HATCH) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1985 


Mr. KENNEDY (for himself and Mr. 
HatTcH) proposed an amendment to 
amendment No. 1984 proposed by Mr. 
Hatcx to the bill S. 1220, supra; as fol- 
lows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed to be in- 
serted, insert the following: 

Sec. None of the funds provided under 
this Act or an amendment made by this Act 
shall be used to provide individuals with 
hypodermic needles or syringes so that such 
individuals may use illegal drugs, unless the 
Surgeon General of the United States deter- 
mines that a demonstration needle ex- 
change program would be effective in reduc- 
ing drug abuse and the risk that the public 
will become infected with AIDS. 


ARMSTRONG AMENDMENT NO. 
1986 


Mr. ARMSTRONG proposed an 
amendment to the bill S. 1220, supra; 
as follows: 

At the appropriate place in the amend- 
ment, insert the following new section: 

Sec. . (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law or of this Act, or an amend- 
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ment made by this Act, no State or local 
government entity shall be eligible to re- 
ceive any funds administered under this Act 
or an amendment made by this Act if such 
entity has any law, policy, or practice that 
requires, encourages, or permits any health 
care facility within the State to deny nutri- 
tion or hydration to any eligible individual 
(as defined in section 2441 of this Act), who 
has been duly admitted to that health care 
facility and who has not explicitly requested 
the withholding of nutrition or hydration, if 
that denial would lead to the death of the 
patient, unless the administration of such 
nutrition and hydration would be detrimen- 
tal to the health of the patient or would, 
unavoidably and of itself, cause severe, in- 
tractable, or long-lasting pain to the pa- 
tient. 

(b) The Secretary of Health and Human 
Services shall require State or local govern- 
ment entities to certify that such entities 
meet the requirements of this section before 
such entities are awarded funds under this 
Act or any amendment made by this Act. 

(c) For purposes of this section, the term 
“State or local government entity” means 
any State or political subdivision of any 
State or any department, agency, special 
purpose district, or other instrumentality of 
a State or of a political subdivision of any 


State. 


IMMIGRATION AND 
NATIONALITY ACT 


SHELBY AMENDMENT NO. 1987 


(Ordered to lie on the table.) 

Mr. SHELBY submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him 
to the bill (H.R. 4222) to amend the 
Immigration and Nationality Act to 
extend the application period under 
the legalization program; as follows: 

At the end of the bill, add the following 
new section: 

SEC. . EXCLUSION OF ILLEGAL ALIENS FROM RE- 
APPORTIONMENT STATISTICS. 

(a) The Congress finds that— 

(1) in recent years millions of aliens have 
entered the United States in violation of im- 
migration laws and are now residing in the 
United States in an illegal status and are 
subject to deportation; 

(2) the established policy of the Bureau of 
the Census is to make a concerted effort to 
count such aliens during the 1990 census 
without making a separate computation for 
such illegal aliens; and 

(3) by including the millions of illegal 
aliens in the reapportionment base for the 
House of Represenatives, many States will 
lose congressional representations which 
such States would not have otherwise lost, 
thereby, violating the constitutional princi- 
ple of “one man, one vote”. 

(b) Section 141 of title 13, United States 
Code, is amended by redesignating subsec- 
tion (g) as subsection (h), and by inserting 
after subsection (f) the following new sub- 
section: 

(g) The Secretary shall make such adjust- 
ments in total population figures as may be 
necessary, using such methods and proce- 
dures as the Secretary determines appropri- 
ate, in order that aliens in the United States 
in violation of the immigration laws shall 
not be counted in tabulating population for 
purposes of subsection (b) of this section.“. 

(e) Section 22(a) of the Act entitled “An 
Act to provide for the fifteenth and subse- 
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quent decennial censuses and to provide for 
apportionment of Representatives in Con- 
gress”, approved June 18, 1929 (3 U.S.C. 
2a(a)), is amended by striking out “as ascer- 
tained uner the seventeenth and each subse- 
quent decennial census of the population” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “as ascertained 
and reported under section 141 of title 13, 
United States Code, for each decennial 
census of population". 


ACQUIRED IMMUNODEFICIENCY 
SYNDROME RESEARCH AND 
INFORMATION ACT 


KENNEDY (AND OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1988 


Mr. KENNEDY (for himself, Mr. 
Gore, Mr. WEICKER, and Mr. DAN- 
FORTH) proposed an amendment to 
amendment No. 1986 proposed by Mr. 
ARMSTRONG to the bill S. 1220, supra; 
as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed to be in- 
serted, insert the following: 

“The Congressional Biomedical Ethics 
Board shall report to Congress within 18 
months from the effective date of this Act 
on the ethical issues connected with the ad- 
ministration of nutrition and hydration to 
dying patients. This report shall include a 
review of state laws, regulations and court 
decisions on this topic, The report shall also 
discuss the arguments concerning the ap- 
propriate roles of the patient, the patient's 
family, the care provider, the state and the 
appropriate federal role.“ 


ARMSTRONG AMENDMENT NO. 
1989 


Mr. ARMSTRONG proposed an 
amendment to the bill S. 1220, supra; 
as follows: 


At the appropriate place, insert the fol- 
lowing new section: 

Sec. . (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law or of this Act, or an amend- 
ment made by this Act, no State or local 
government entity shall be eligible to re- 
ceive any funds authorized under this Act, 
or an amendment made by this Act, if such 
entity has any law, regulation or adminis- 
trative policy that— 

(1) forbids spousal notification in AIDS 
cases; or 

(2) holds any physician criminally or civil- 
ly liable for spousal notification in AIDS 
cases. 

(bX1) Upon application of a State or local 
government entity, the Secretary of Health 
and Human Services may waive the require- 
ments of subsection (a) with respect to that 
organization for a period not to exceed two 
years if the Secretary determines that such 
a waiver is necessary. 

(2) A State or local government entity 
shall be eligible to receive funds under this 
Act, or an amendment made by this Act, 
during any period not to exceed two years in 
which the Secretary has waived the require- 
ments of subsection (a) with respect to that 
entity. 

(c) For purposes of this section— 

(1) the term “State or local government 
entity” means any State or political subdivi- 
sion of any State or any department, 
agency, special purpose district, or other in- 
strumentality of a State or of a political 
subdivision of any State; 
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(2) the term “spousal notification in AIDS 
cases" means the act of any physician (who 
has encouraged the patient to notify per- 
sonally such patient’s spouse of the test re- 
sults and who believes that the patient will 
not notify his or her spouse and believes 
that it is medically appropriate for the phy- 
sician to inform such spouse) in confiden- 
tially notifying the spouse of any patient 
who has tested positive for the presence of 
the probable causative agent of acquired 
immune deficiency syndrome that such test 
was positive, even if the patient refuses to 
consent to such notifications; and 

(3) the term “physician” means (A) any li- 
censed doctor of medicine or osteopathy, 
nurse practitioner, or any other person who 
provides health care whenever such doctor, 
nurse, or other health care provider is 
acting within the scope of such person’s li- 
cense, or (B) any person in the State or 
local government entity’s department of 
health (or comparable agency) who is au- 
thorized to act on behalf of any doctor of 
medicine, nurse practitioner, or other 
person who provides health care. 

(d) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to affect or prohibit the availability 
of anonymous testing. 


NICKLES AMENDMENT NO. 1990 


Mr. NICKLES proposed an amend- 
ment to the bill S. 1220, supra; as fol- 
lows: 

At the end of the bill, add the following 
new title: Title Mandatory Testing of 
Convicted Felons. 


SECTION 01. SHORT TITLE. 


This Act may be cited as the “AIDS 
Awareness Act of 1987". 


SEC. 02. TESTING OF FEDERAL PRISONERS. 

(a) ATTORNEY GENERAL.— 

(1) In GENERAL.—The Attorney General 
shall provide for the confidential testing 
of— 

(A) any individual convicted of an intrave- 
nous drug or sex offense on or after the ef- 
fective date of this Act; and 

(B) each individual incarcerated in a Fed- 
eral prison for an intravenous drug or sex 
offense; 
for exposure of such individuals to the 
human immunodeficiency virus. 

(2) Costs.—The costs of testing an individ- 
ual described in paragraph (1)(A) shall be 
paid for by such individual, provided such 
individual is able to pay, and such costs 
shall be included in any court costs or fines 
ordered to be paid by the individual upon 
sentencing. 

(3) DATE oF commission.—The testing re- 
quirements for individuals described in 
paragraph (1)(B) shall apply to any individ- 
ual currently incarcerated in a Federal 
prison for an intravenous drug or sex of- 
fense if such intravenous drug or sex of- 
fense was committed on or after January 1, 
1978. 

(b) CONFIDENTIALITY.—Except as provided 
herein, no person receiving identifying in- 
formation regarding an individual tested 
pursuant to this section shall disclose or re- 
disclose such information to any person. 
The confidentiality of the testing required 
under subsection (a) shall be waived only so 
that; 

(1) correctional personnel deemed appro- 
priate by the Attorney General, in accord- 
ance with guidelines pertaining to occupa- 
tional risks of exposure to the human im- 
munodeficiency virus issued by the Depart- 
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ment of Health and Human Services may 
have access to the information, and 

(2) victims of rape may be informed of the 
results of the test, if the person convicted of 
the rape tests positive for exposure to the 
human immunodeficiency virus. 

(c) MEDICAL TREATMENT OF DRUG AND SEX 
OFFENDERS.—The Attorney General shall 
provide education and counseling through 
existing prison medical facilities to any indi- 
vidual testing positive for exposure to the 
human immunodeficiency virus under sub- 
section (a), 

(d) DRUG or SEX OFFENSE.—For purposes 
of this section, the term “intravenous drug 
or sex offense” means— 

(1) an offense that is punishable, under a 
Federal law relating to intravenous use of a 
controlled substance (other than a law re- 
lating to simple possession of a controlled 
substance), by death or imprisonment for a 
term exceeding 1 year; or 

(2) an offense punishable under chapter 
99 of title 18, United States Code, relating 
to rape. 

SEC. 03. TESTING OF STATE PRISONERS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The chief law enforce- 
ment officer of each State shall establish a 
State program to provide for the confiden- 
tial testing of— 

(1) any individual convicted, under State 
law, of an intravenous drug or sex offense 
on or after the effective date of this Act; 
and 

(2) each individual incarcerated in a State 
penal institution for an intravenous drug or 
sex offense, 


for exposure to the human immunodefi- 
ciency virus. 

(b) WAIVER OF CONFIDENTIALITY.—The con- 
fidentiality of the testing required under 
subsection (a) shall be waived only so that; 

(1) correctional personnel, as deemed nec- 
essary under laws of the State or policies es- 
tablished by the State Department of 
Health, may have access to the information, 
and 

(2) victims of rape may be informed of the 
result of the test, if the person convicted of 
the rape tests positive for exposure to the 
human immunodeficiency virus. 

(c) FUNDING.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The program established 
under subsection (a) shall be conducted in 
part with using funds made available under 
this section. 

(2) REQUIREMENT.—A State shall not re- 
ceive funds under this subsection (F) unless 
an application for such has been submitted 
to, and approved by, the Attorney General. 

(3) CONTENTS.—An application submitted 
under paragraph (1) shall— 

(1) be in such form and be submitted in 
such manner as the Attorney General may 
by regulation require; and 

(2) contain— 

(A) assurances by the chief executive offi- 
cer of the State that the State will provide, 
through existing medical facilities in State 
penal institutions, education and pre and 
post-test counseling to any individual tested 
for exposure to the human immunodefi- 
ciency virus under this section; and 

(B) a 50% cost share under Section (a), by 
the State; and 

(C) such other information as the Attor- 
ney General may by regulation specify. 

(d) DEFINITIONS. As used in this section: 

(1) InprvrpuaL.—The term individual“ 
means any individual who is currently incar- 
cerated in a State prison for a State crimi- 
nal offense who committed such offense on 
or after January 1, 1978. 
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(2) INTRAVENOUS DRUG OR SEX OFFENSE. — 
The term “Intravenous drug or sex offense” 
means— 

(A) an offense that is punishable, under a 
State law relating to intravenous use of a 
controlled substance (other than a law re- 
lating to simple possession of a controlled 
substance), by death or imprisonment for a 
term exceeding one year. 

(B) a State offense of the same type de- 
scribed under chapter 99 of title 18, United 
States Code, relating to rape; or 

(C) a State criminal offense involving 
prostitution. 

(e) REGULATIONS. —The Attorney General 
shall promulgate regulations to carry out 
this section, including regulations that de- 
termine the amount of funds that each 
State is entitled to receive under this sec- 
tion. 

(f) AUTHORIZATION, To carry out this sec- 
tion, there are authorized to be appropri- 
ated such sums as may be necessary for 
each of the fiscal years 1988 through 1990. 
SEC, — 04: ATTORNEY GENERAL STUDY. 

Not later than one year after the date of 
enactment of this Act, the Attorney Gener- 
al shall complete a study and submit a 
report to Congress concerning the appropri- 
ateness of mandated prison sentences for 
any individual convicted of an intravenous 
drug or sex offense who thereafter knowing- 
ly places others at risk of becoming infected 
with the human immunodeficiency virus. 
SEC. — 05. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

This Act shall become effective 180 days 
after the date of enactment of this Act. A 
state may apply to the Attorney General for 
a waiver to permit an additional period of 
180 days to submit the application required 
for funding. 


NICKLES AMENDMENT NO. 1991 


Mr. NICKLES proposed an amend- 
ment to the bill S. 1220, supra; as fol- 
lows: 


At the appropriate place, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

All federally funded AIDS public informa- 
tion and education programs shall provide 
accurate warnings, the content of which 
shall be promulgated by the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services, that homosex- 
ual and bisexual activities, multiple sex 
partners, and intravenous drug use, are high 
risk activities which place individuals at risk 
of becoming infected with the etiologic 
agent for AIDS of which there is no known 
cure once an individual becomes infected 
with the AIDS virus. 


HELMS AMENDMENT NO. 1992 


Mr. HELMS proposed an amend- 
ment to amendment No. 1991 proposed 
by Mr. Armstrong to the bill S. 1220, 
supra; as follows: 


In lieu of the matter proposed to be in- 
serted, insert the following: 

Sec. . (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of this Act or an amendment made 
by this Act, none of the funds provided 
under this Act or an amendment made by 
this Act shall be used to provide education- 
al, informational, or risk reduction materi- 
als or activities to promote or encourage, di- 
rectly, homosexual sexual activity. 

(b) Education, information, and preven- 
tion activities and materials paid for with 
funds appropriated under this Act shall em- 
phasize— 
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(1) abstinence from sexual activity outside 
a sexually monogamous marriage (including 
abstinence from homosexual sexual activi- 
ties) and 

(2) abstinence from the use of illegal in- 
travenous drugs. 

(c) The homosexual activity referred to in 
subsections (a), (b), and (c) means any 
sexual activity between two or more males 
as described in section 2256(2)(A) of title 18, 
United States Code. 

(d) The illegal drugs referred to in subsec- 
tions (a), (b), and (c) mean any controlled 
substance as defined in section 106(6) of the 
Controlled Substance Act (21 U.S.C. 802(6)). 

(e) If the Secretary of Health and Human 
Services finds that a recipient of funds 
under this Act has failed to comply with 
this section, the Secretary shall notify the 
recipient, if the funds are paid directly to 
the recipient, or notify the State if the re- 
cipient receives the funds from the State of 
such finding and that— 

(1) no further funds shall be provided to 
the recipient; 

(2) no further funds shall be provided to 
the State with respect to noncompliance by 
the individual recipient; 

(3) further payment shall be limited to 
those recipients not participating in such 
noncompliance; and 

(4) the recipient shall repay to the United 
States, amounts found not to have been ex- 
pended in accordance with this section. 

(f) All federally funded AIDS public infor- 
mation and education programs shall pro- 
vide accurate warnings, the content of 
which shall be promulgated by the Secre- 
tary of Health and Human Services, that 
homosexual and bisexual activities, multiple 
sex partners, and intravenous drug use, are 
high risk activities which place individuals 
at risk of becoming infected with the etiolo- 
gic agent for AIDS of which there is no 
known cure once an individual becomes in- 
fected with the AIDS virus. 


D'AMATO AMENDMENTS NOS. 
1993 AND 1994 


Mr. D’AMATO proposed two amend- 
ments to the bill S. 1220, supra; as fol- 
lows: 


AMENDMENT No. 1993 


Viz: Add at the end of the language pro- 
posed to be stricken: 

“Sec. .It is the sense of the Senate that 
the President, without delegation, should 
forthwith report to Congress by written 
message whether, in his judgment as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Armed Forces of the 
United States, any combat troops of the 
Soviet Union, Cuba, or Nicaragua are 
present in Panama or have engaged U.S. 
troops in combat in Panama at any time 
during the last sixty days or during such 
period intruded into any United States mili- 
tary base or facility in Panama.“ 


AMENDMENT No, 1994 


Viz: Add at the end of the bill the follow- 
ing new section: 

“Sec. It is the sense of the Senate that 
the President, without delegation, should 
forthwith report to Congress by written 
message whether, in his judgment as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Armed Forces of the 
United States, any combat troops of the 
Soviet Union, Cuba, or Nicaragua are 
present in Panama or have engaged U.S. 
troops in combat in Panama at any time 
during the last sixty days or during such 
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period intruded into any United States mili- 
tary base or facility in Panama.“ 


KENNEDY (AND HATCH) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1995 


Mr. KENNEDY (for himself and Mr. 
HatcH) proposed an amendment to 
the bill S. 1220, supra; as follows: 

On page 38, between lines 22 and 23, 
insert the following new paragraph: 

“(3) a description of the efforts authorized 
under this Act, and the amendments made 
by this Act, relating to acquired immunode- 
ficiency syndrome specifically directed 
toward racial and ethnic minorities, includ- 
ing a description of the coordination be- 
tween the Office of Minority Health and 
the Centers for Disease Control with regard 
to such activities:“. 

On page 38, line 23, strike out “(3)” and 
insert in lieu thereof "(4)". 

On page 39, line 1, strike out (4) and 
insert in lieu thereof “(5)”. 

On page 39, line 4, strike out “(5)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(6)”. 

On page 39, line 10, insert “, in consulta- 
tion with the Director of the National Insti- 
tutes of Health,” after “stitute”. 

On page 39, line 18, insert “and related ill- 
nesses” after “syndrome”. 

On page 40, strike out line 10 and all that 
follows through line 17 on page 42, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following new sec- 
tions: 

Sec. 104. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, the Secretary of Health 
and Human Services, through the Commis- 
sioner of Food and Drugs, may, in accord- 
ance with the civil service and classification 
laws, appoint and fix the compensation of 
not more than 50 employees for the Food 
and Drug Administration in addition to the 
number of employees assigned to such Ad- 
ministration as of July 1, 1987. 

(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the Secretary of Health and Human 
Services, through the Director of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health may, in accord- 
ance with the civil service and classification 
laws, appoint and fix the compensation of 
not more than 300 employees for the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health in addition to the 
number of employees assigned to such Insti- 
tutes as of July 1, 1987. 

(c) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, the Secretary of Health and 
Human Services, through the Director of 
the Centers for Disease Control, may, in ac- 
cordance with the civil service and classifi- 
cation laws, appoint and fix the compensa- 
tion of not more than 350 employees for the 
Centers for Disease Control in addition to 
the number of employees assigned to such 
Centers as of July 1, 1987. Employees may 
be used to provide technical assistance as 
provided for under this Act. 

(2) The Director of the Centers for Dis- 
ease Control shall establish an office to 
ensure the development and implementa- 
tion of prevention programs targeted at mi- 
nority populations and the provision of ap- 
propriate technical assistance to the states 
in the implementation of such efforts. 

(3) The Office of Minority Health shall 
review the level of knowledge within minori- 
ty communities concerning AIDS, the risks 
of transmission, and means by which to 
reduce such risk as well as the effectiveness 
of Federal, State, and local prevention pro- 
grams, authorized under this Act, and 
amendments made by this Act, designed to 
meet this identified need. This review shall 
be submitted to the Director of the Centers 
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for Disease Control and become part of the 
report of the Secretary to Congress under 
section 102. 

(d) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the Secretary of Health and Human 
Services, through the Administrator of the 
Health Resources and Services Administra- 
tion, may, in accordance with the civil serv- 
ice and classification laws, appoint and fix 
the compensation of not more than 50 em- 
ployees for the Health Resources and Serv- 
ices Administration in addition to the 
number of employees assigned to such Ad- 
ministration as of July 1, 1987. Employees 
may be used to provide technical assistance 
as provided for under this Act. 

(e) To carry out this section and section 
103, there are authorized to be appropriated 
$65,000,000 for fiscal year 1988 and such 
sums as may be necessary for each of the 
fiscal years 1989 and 1990. 

GRANTS TO FACILITATE COMMUNITY-BASED 
EVALUATION OF EXPERIMENTAL AIDS THERAPIES 


Sec. 105. (a) The Director of the National 
Institutes of Health, acting through the Na- 
tional Institutes of Allergy and Infectious 
Diseases, in consultation with the Commis- 
sioner of the Food And Drug Administra- 
tion, shall establish a national demonstra- 
tion program to utilize community-based or- 
ganizations of health care providers, mi- 
grant health centers, and community health 
centers in the design and execution of clini- 
cal trials of experimental treatments for ac- 
quired immunodeficiency syndrome and re- 
lated illnesses that are approved for investi- 
gation by the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion and conducted under regulations pro- 
mulgated pursuant to section 505 of the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act (21 
U.S.C. 355). 

(b) The program established under subsec- 
tion (a) shall include a program that shall— 

(1) provide direct grants to community- 
based organizations and community health 
centers determined eligible by the Secretary 
of Health and Human Services for the pur- 
pose of— 

(A) retaining appropriate medical supervi- 
sion; 

(B) assisting with administration data col- 
lection, and record management; and 

(C) conducting training of community 
physicians, nurse practitioners, physicians’ 
assistants and other health professionals for 
the purpose of conducting clinical trials; 
and 

(2) provide direct grants to recipients de- 
termined eligible by the Secretary of Health 
and Human Services for demonstration 
projects designed to implement and conduct 
community-based clinical trials in order to 
provide access to the entire scope of commu- 
nities affected by the acquired immunodefi- 
ciency syndrome and related illnesses, in- 
cluding minorities, hemophiliacs and trans- 
fusion-exposed individuals, women, chil- 
dren, users of intravenous drugs and asymp- 
tomatic individuals who are infected with 
the etiologic agent for acquired immunode- 
ficiency syndrome. 

(e) Clinical trials funded by grants made 
under subsection (b)(2) shall be approved 
by— 

(1) the Food and Drug Administration; 

(2) a duly constituted Institutional Review 
Board that meets the requirements of part 
56 of title 21, Code of Federal Regulations; 
and 

(3) the National Institutes of Allergy and 
Infectious Diseases. 

(d) Grants made under this section shall 
be designed to encourage participation in, 
and support of, community-based clinical 
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trials by private industry and university- 
based Schools of Medicine. 

(e)(1) There is authorized to be appropri- 
ated to make grants under subsection (b)(1) 
$2,500,000 for fiscal year 1988. 

(2) There is authorized to be appropriated 
to make grants under subsection (b)(2) 
$2,500,000 for fiscal year 1988. 


AIDS RESEARCH AND CLINICAL TRIAL DATA BANK 


Sec. 106. (a) The Secretary of Health and 
Human Services shall establish, maintain, 
and operate an AIDS Research and Clinical 
Trial Data Base and Information Service 
(hereafter in this section referred to as the 
“Data Bank!). 

(b) The Data Bank shall collect, catalog, 
store, and disseminate, through informa- 
tional systems accessible to the public, indi- 
viduals with acquired immunodeficiency 
syndrome or infected with the etiologic 
agent for acquired immunodeficiency syn- 
drome, general practitioners, and investiga- 
tors, the results of research relating to, and 
the results of treatment of, such syndrome. 

(c) The Data Base shall include the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) A registry of clinical trials of experi- 
mental treatments for acquired immunode- 
ficiency syndrome and related illnesses con- 
ducted under regulations promulgated pur- 
suant to section 505 of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act (21 U.S.C. 355) that 
provides a description of the purpose of 
each experimental drug protocol either with 
the consent of the protocol sponsor, or 
when a trial to test efficacy begins. Informa- 
tion provided shall include eligibility crite- 
ria and the location of trial sites, and must 
be forwarded to the Data Bank by the spon- 
sor of the trial not later than 21 days after 
the approval by the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration. 

(2) Information pertaining to experimen- 
tal treatments for acquired immunodefi- 
ciency syndrome that may be available 
under a treatment investigational new drug 
application that has been submitted to the 
Food and Drug Administration pursuant to 
part 312 of title 21, Code of Federal Regula- 
tions. The Data Bank shall also include in- 
formation pertaining to the results of clini- 
cal trials, with the consent of the sponsor, 
of such experimental treatments, including 
information concerning potential toxicities 
or adverse affects associated with the use or 
administration of such experimental treat- 
ment. 

(d) The Secretary shall— 

(1) establish a mechanism to coordinate 
the operation of the Data Bank with the 
international efforts described in title II of 
this Act, including coordination with infor- 
mation gathering and dissemination efforts 
of the World Health Organization Special 
Programme on AIDS; and 

(2) to the degree feasible insure that the 
Data Bank is accessible to individuals, inves- 
tigators, and physicians in other countries. 

(e) The Secretary shall develop and imple- 
ment a plan for the dissemination of infor- 
mation contained within the Data Bank 
through the information clearinghouse and 
telephone hotlines established under part A 
of title XXIV of the Public Health Service 
Act (as added by section 301 of this Act). 

(f) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated to carry out this section $5,000,000 for 
fiscal year 1988, and such sums as are neces- 
sary in subsequent fiscal years. 

EXPEDITIOUS REVIEW PLAN 
Sec. 107. (a) Not later than 90 days after 


the date of enactment of this Act, the Sec- 
retary of Health and Human Services shall 
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develop and implement a plan to expedite 
the awarding of grants, contracts, or cooper- 
ative agreements by any agency of the De- 
partment of Health and Human Services for 
projects relating to AIDS (including 
projects initiated by investigators not in re- 
sponse to any request for proposals). Except 
as provided in subsection (b), the plan shall 
provide that— 

(1) an application for a grant, contract, or 
cooperative agreement which is made in re- 
sponse to a solicitation for proposals shall 
be submitted not later than 3 months after 
the date on which such solicitation is issued; 
and 

(2) not later than 4 months after the date 
on which an application is submitted, such 
grant, contract, or cooperative agreement 
shall be awarded, or such application shall 
otherwise be acted upon. 

(b) The plan required under subsection (a) 
shall provide that, in any case in which the 
Secretary of Health and Human Services de- 
termines that applications for a specific 
grant, contract, or cooperative agreement, 
or the action on such applications, cannot 
be completed in the period required by such 
subsection, the Secretary shall— 

(1) cause to be included in the solicitation 
for such grant, contract, or cooperative 
agreement a statement specifying the time 
period in which such applications must be 
submitted, or in which approval will be 
made or action will be taken; and 

(2) transmit a copy of such solicitation 
and statement to the Committee on Energy 
and Commerce of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources of the Senate. 

On page 42, line 21, strike out “106” and 
insert in lieu thereof “108”. 

On page 44, line 21, strike out “107” and 
insert in lieu thereof 109“. 

On page 45, line 4, strike out “108” 
insert in lieu thereof 110. 

On page 45, line 23, strike out 109“ and 
insert in lieu thereof "111". 

On page 45, line 25, strike out “through 
the Director of the Centers for Disease Con- 
trol,”. 

On page 45, line 26, strike out “imple- 
ment” and insert in lieu thereof “initiate”, 

On page 46, line 8, strike out “Director of 
the Centers for Disease Control” and insert 
in lieu thereof “the Secretary”. 

On page 46, line 10, strike out “use” and 
insert in lieu thereof “consider”. 

On page 46, between lines 13 and 14, 
insert the following new section: 


NATIONAL BLOOD RESOURCE EDUCATION 
PROGRAM 


Sec. 112. The Director of the National 
Heart, Lung, and Blood Institute shall es- 
tablish a program of research and education 
regarding blood donations and transfusions 
to maintain, ensure and improve the safety 
of the blood supply. Education programs 
shall be directed at health professionals, pa- 
tients, and the community to— 

(1) in the case of the public and patients 
undergoing treatment— 

(A) increase awareness that the process of 
donating blood is safe; 

(B) promote the concept that blood 
donors are contributors to a national need 
to maintain an adequate and safe blood 
supply; 

(C) encourage blood donors to donate 
more than once a year; and 

(D) encourage repeat blood donors to re- 
cruit new donors; 

(2) in the case of health professionals— 


and 
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(A) improve knowledge, attitudes, and 
skills of health professionals in the appro- 
priate use of blood and blood components; 

(B) increase the awareness and under- 
standing of health professionals regarding 
the risks versus benefits of blood transfu- 
sion; and 

(C) encourage health professionals to con- 
sider alternatives to the administration of 
blood or blood components for their pa- 
tients; and 

(3) in the case of the community, increase 
coordination, communication, and collabora- 
tion among community, professional, indus- 
try, and government organizations regard- 
ing blood donation and transfusion issues. 

On page 47, line 4, insert “and related ill- 
nesses” after “syndrome”. 

On page 47, line 7, insert “and in coopera- 
tion with the Administrator of the Agency 
for International Development,” after the 
comma. 

On page 47, line 15, insert and related ill- 
nesses” before the semicolon, 

On page 47, line 18, insert “and related ill- 
nesses” after “syndrome”. 

On page 47, line 20, insert “and related ill- 
nesses” after “syndrome”. 

On page 48, strike out line 13 and all that 
follows through line 4 on page 49, 

On page 49, line 6, strike out 203“ and 
insert in lieu thereof 202“. 

On page 49, line 7, strike out 850,000,000“ 
and insert in lieu thereof “$45,000,000”. 

On page 50, line 15, insert “model” after 
materials.“ 

On page 52, line 5, strike out high risk“. 

On page 52, line 12, strike out by regula- 
tion prescribe” and insert in lieu thereof 
“prescribe and publish in the Federal Regis- 
ter”. 

On page 53, strike out lines 11 through 13, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following new 
subparagraph: 

“(B) organizations representing the specif- 
ic population to be targeted for the educa- 
tion or prevention effort; and 

On page 53, strike out line 23 and all that 
follows through line 2 on page 54, and insert 
in lieu thereof the following new subpara- 
graph: 

(A) the organization has continuing rela- 
tionships, or will establish continuing rela- 
tionships, with the portion of the popula- 
tion that is at risk of contracting acquired 
immunodeficiency syndrome in the area to 
be served by such organization; and”. 

On page 54, line 15, strike out “by regula- 
tion prescribe” and insert in lieu thereof 
“prescribe and publish in the Federal Regis- 
ter”. 

On page 55, strike out lines 5 through 7. 

On page 56, between lines 12 and 13, 
insert the following new section: 

On page 56, line 15, strike out 
“$115,000,000" and all that follows through 
the first period on line 17, and insert in lieu 
thereof “$120,000,000 for fiscal year 1988 
and such sums as may be necessary for each 
of the fiscal years 1989 and 1990, of which 
not less than $30,000,000 for fiscal year 1988 
and such sums as may be necessary for each 
of the fiscal years 1989 and 1990, shall be 
set-aside for national and local information 
efforts which are to be carried out by na- 
tional and community-based minority orga- 
nizations. The Secretary, acting through 
the Centers for Disease Control shall, after 
consultation with the Office of Minority 
Health and the Indian Health Service, pub- 
lish guidelines for applications for funding 
under this section and for public comment, 
within 90 days after the date of enactment 
of this section.”. 
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On page 59, line 2, insert “(including re- 
ported cases of pediatric acquired immuno- 
deficiency syndrome)” after “syndrome”. 

On page 59, line 3, insert ‘(including re- 
ported cases of pediatric acquired immuno- 
deficiency syndrome)” after “syndrome”. 

On page 61, line 22, strike out “and”. 

On page 62, line 3, strike out the period 
and insert in lieu thereof “; and”. 

On page 62, between lines 3 and 4, insert 
the following new paragraph: 

“(7) appropriate acquired immunodefi- 
ciency syndrome education programs for 
school-aged children. 

On page 64, strike out lines 10 through 17 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“munodeficiency syndrome, the State 


(A) to use at least 50% of the total 
amount paid to the State under section 2413 
for any fiscal year for grants to local gov- 
ernments and community-based organiza- 
tions with— 

at least 15% of the total amount 
paid to the State under section 2413 for any 
fiscal year being used for grants to local 
governments; 

(ii) at least 15% of the total amount 
paid to the State under section 2413 for any 
fiscal year being used for grants to commu- 
nity-based organizations, including minority 
community based organizations, located in 
and representative of communities and sub- 
populations which reflect the local demo- 
graphics of AIDS; and’ ". 

On page 72, strike out line 20 through line 
13 on page 74, and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“Sec. 788A. (a)(1) The Secretary, through 
the Public Health Service, may make grants 
to and enter into contracts with schools of 
medicine, schools of osteopathy, and aca- 
demic health science centers to assist in 
meeting the costs of such schools in serving 
as education and training centers to— 

() train faculty of schools of medicine, 
psychology, nursing, osteopathy, podiatry, 
dentistry, public health, and allied health to 
teach students in such schools to provide 
care and treatment for individuals with ac- 
quired immunodeficiency syndrome; 

(B) develop and disseminate curricula re- 
lating to the care and treatment of individ- 
uals with acquired immunodeficiency syn- 
drome; and 

“(C) provide technical assistance to com- 
munities, regional organizations and health 
care systems in the training of primary care 
workers. 

(2) In making grants under this section, 
the Secretary shall give preference to 
projects which will— 

“(A) train, or result in the training of, 
health professionals, mental health profes- 
sionals, and allied health professionals who 
will provide treatment for minority individ- 
uals who are at risk of contracting acquired 
immunodeficiency syndrome and other indi- 
viduals who are at risk of contracting such 
syndrome; and 

B) train, or result in the training of, mi- 
nority health professionals, minority mental 
health professionals, and minority allied 
health professionals to provide treatment 
for individuals with acquired immunodefi- 
ciency syndrome. 

“(b) No grant or contract may be made 
under this section unless an application 
therefor is submitted to the Secretary in 
such form, at such time, and containing 
such information, as the Secretary may pre- 
scribe. 

(el) Any application for a grant or con- 
tract under this subsection shall be subject 
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to appropriate peer review by peer review 
groups composed principally of non-Federal 
experts. 

(2) The Secretary may not approve or 
disapprove an application for a grant or con- 
tract under this subsection unless the Secre- 
tary has received recommendations with re- 
spect to such application from the appropri- 
ate peer review group required under para- 
graph (1) and, where appropriate, has con- 
sulted with the National Advisory Council 
on Health Professions Education with re- 
spect to such application. 

“(d) For purposes of this section, the term 
‘school of nursing’ has the same meaning as 
in section 853(2). 

(e) To carry out this section, there are 
authorized to be appropriated $11,000,000 
for fiscal year 1988 and such sums as may be 
necessary for each of the fiscal years 1989 
and 1990.“ 

On page 76, line 8, insert “(including re- 
ported cases of pediatric acquired immuno- 
deficiency syndrome)” after “syndrome”. 

On page 76, line 10, insert “(including re- 
ported cases of pediatric acquired immuno- 
deficiency syndrome) before in all 
States“. 

On page 79, line 23, insert after the period 
the following: A State may provide that 
amounts paid by the State to health care or- 
ganizations shall not be used by such orga- 
nizations to provide in home health services 
to an eligible individual in excess of an 
amount specified by the State.“ 

On page 87, line 22, strike out the end 
quotation marks and the second period. 

On page 87, after line 22, add the follow- 
ing new sections: 

“SUBACUTE-CARE SERVICES DEMONSTRATION 

PROJECTS 


“Sec. 2442. (a) As used in this section: 

“(1) The term ‘patients infected with the 
human immunodeficiency virus’ means per- 
sons who have a disease, or are recovering 
from a disease, attributable to the infection 
of such person with the human immunode- 
ficiency virus, and as a result of the effects 
of such disease, are in need of subacute-care 
services. 

(2) The term ‘subacute care’ means medi- 
eal and health care services that are re- 
quired for persons recovering from acute 
care episodes that are less intensive than 
the level of care provided in acute-care hos- 
pitals, and includes skilled nursing care, hos- 
pice care, and other types of health services 
provided in other long-term-care facilities. 

(b) The Secretary shall conduct three 
demonstration projects to determine the ef- 
fectiveness and cost of providing the suba- 
cute-care services described in subsection (b) 
to patients infected with the human im- 
munodeficiency virus, and the impact of 
such services on the health status of such 
patients, 

„e) The services provided under each 
demonstration project shall be designed to 
meet the specific needs of patients infected 
with the human immunodeficiency virus, 
and shall include— 

“(A) the care and treatment of such pa- 
tients by providing— 

„ subacute care; 

(ii) emergency medical care and special- 
ized diagnostic and therapeutic services as 
needed and where appropriate, either di- 
rectly or through affiliation with a hospital 
that has experience in treating AIDS pa- 
tients; and 

(ii) case management services to ensure, 
through existing services and programs 
whenever possible, appropriate discharge 
planning for patients; and 
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“(B) technical assistance, to other facili- 
ties in the region served by such facility, 
that is directed towards education and train- 
ing of physicians, nurses, and other health- 
care professionals in the subacute care and 
treatment of patients infected with the 
human immunodeficiency virus. 

(2) Services provided under each demon- 
stration project may also include— 

(A) hospice services; 

“(B) outpatient care; and 

(C) outreach activities in the surround- 
ing community to hospitals and other 
health-care facilities that serve patients in- 
fected with the human immunodeficiency 
virus. 

“(d) The demonstration projects shall be 
conducted— 

(1) during a 4-year period beginning not 
later than 9 months after the date of enact- 
ment of this section; and 

2) at sites that 

(A) are geographically diverse and locat- 
ed in areas that are appropriate for the pro- 
vision of the required and authorized serv- 
ices; and 

“(B) have the highest incidence of AIDS 
cases and the greatest need for subacute- 
care services. 

“(e) The Secretary shall evaluate the op- 
erations of the demonstration projects and 
shall submit to the Committee on Energy 
and Commerce of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources of the Senate— 

“(1) not later than 18 months after the be- 
ginning of the first project, a preliminary 
report that contains— 

(A) a description of the sites at which the 
projects are being conducted and of the 
services being provided in each project; and 

“(B) a preliminary evaluation of the expe- 
rience of the projects in the first 12 months 
of operation; and 

“(2) not later than 6 months after the 
completion of the last project, a final report 
that contains— 

(A) an assessment of the costs of suba- 
cute care for patients infected with the 
human immunodeficiency virus, including a 
breakdown of all other sources of funding 
for the care provided to cover subacute care; 
and 

(B) recommendations for appropriate 
legislative changes. 

“(f) Each demonstration project shall pro- 
vide for other research to be carried out at 
the site of such demonstration project in- 
cluding— 

(1) clinical research on the acquired im- 
munodeficiency syndrome, concentrating on 
research on the neurological manifestations 
resulting from infection with the human im- 
munodeficiency virus; and 

(2) the study of the psychological and 
mental health issues related to the acquired 
immunodeficiency syndrome. 

“(gX1) To carry out this section, there are 
authorized to be appropriated $10,000,000 
for fiscal year 1988 and such sums as are 
necessary for each of the fiscal years 1989 
through 1991. 

“(2) Amounts appropriated pursuant to 
paragraph (1) shall remain available until 
September 10, 1992. 

“(h) The Secretary shall enter into an 
agreement with the Administrator of the 
Veterans’ Administration to ensure that ap- 
propriate provision will be made for the fur- 
nishing, through demonstration projects, of 
services to eligible veterans, under contract 
with the Veterans’ Administration pursuant 
to section 620 of title 38, United States 
Code.“. 
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ACQUIRED IMMUNODEFICIENCY SYNDROME 
BLOCK GRANT PROGRAM 


Sec. 502. Title XXIV (as added by section 
301 of this Act and as amended by sections 
302, 401, and 501 of this Act) is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new part: 


“Part E—ACQUIRED IMMUNODEFICIENCY 
SYNDROME BLOCK GRANT PROGRAM 


“GRANTS 


“Sec. 2461. (a) To carry out this section, 
there are authorized to be appropriated 
$75,000,000 for fiscal year 1988, and such 
sums as are appropriate for each of the 
fiscal years 1989 through 1991, to make 
grants to public and nonprofit private enti- 
ties for projects and programs that seek to 
reduce the transmission of the acquired im- 
munodeficiency virus in and by users of ille- 
gal intravenous drugs. 

“(b) An allotment to a State shall not be 
made by the Secretary under subsection (a) 
unless the State has submitted an informa- 
tion and assurances section as designated in 
section 2463(a), and such information and 
assurances section has been approved by the 
Secretary, acting through the Director of 
the National Institute on Drug Abuse in 
consultation with the Director of the Cen- 
ters for Disease Control, in accordance with 
section 2463. 


“ALLOTMENTS 


“Sec. 2462. (a) The Secretary shall reserve 
$100,000 of the amount appropriated under 
section 2461 in each fiscal year for pay- 
ments to Guam, American Samoa, the 
Virgin Islands, the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands, and the Northern Mariana 
Islands, to be allotted in accordance with 
their respective needs. 

“(b) The allotment of a State under this 
section shall be based on the State's propor- 
tionate share of the number of intravenous 
drug use related cases of AIDS as reported 
by the Centers for Disease Control, but in 
no case shall a State receive less than 
$150,000. 

(e Puerto Rico shall be treated as a 
State in the determination of allotments 
under subsection (b). 

„d) The Secretary shall obtain from each 
appropriate Federal agency, the most recent 
data and information, for the 12-month 
period immediately preceding the determi- 
nation of the allotment, necessary to deter- 
mine the allotments for fiscal year 1988, and 
for subsequent fiscal years, the Secretary 
shall obtain the most recent data and infor- 
mation, for the 2-year period immediately 
preceding the determination of the allot- 
ment. 


“REQUIRED INFORMATION AND ASSURANCES 


“Sec. 2463. In order to receive an allot- 
ment for a fiscal year under section 2462, 
each State shall submit to the Secretary, as 
part of the alcohol, drug abuse, and mental 
health block grant application required 
under section 1916 of the Public Health 
Service Act, an information and assurances 
section that shall contain— 

(I) such information as the Directors of 
the National Institute on Drug Abuse and 
the Centers for Disease Control shall re- 
quire; 

“(2) a description of the programs that 
will be implemented or improved with the 
assistance given under this part and the 
manner in which such programs will be co- 
ordinated with other public and private pro- 
grams and activities; 

(3) assurances that, in the preparation of 
any statement under this section, the State 
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will consult with local governments and the 
public and private entities (including com- 
munity-based organizations) involved in the 
provision of services under this part; 

“(4) a description of the manner in which 
the State will evaluate the programs and ac- 
tivities conducted with assistance provided 
under this part; 

“(5) assurances that the State will prepare 
and submit a report, as required by the Sec- 
retary, on the results of the evaluations re- 
ferred to in paragraph (3); 

“(6) assurances that the State will prepare 
and submit reports, as required by the Sec- 
retary, containing data necessary to monitor 
relevant epidemiological changes; and 

“(7) assurances that assistance provided to 
the State under this part will supplement 
and not supplant any State or local expendi- 
tures for treatment, outreach, prevention, 
and educational efforts targeted for users of 
illegal intravenous drugs at risk of contract- 
ing acquired immunodeficiency syndrome. 

“USE OF ALLOTMENTS 


“Sec. 2464. Amounts paid to a State under 
this part may be used by the State accord- 
ing to such requirements as the Secretary, 
acting through the Director of the National 
Institute on Drug Abuse, and in consulta- 
tion with the Directors of the Centers for 
Disease Control, to establish programs that 
provide— 

“(1) treatment for users of illegal intrave- 
nous drugs that have contracted, or are at 
risk of contracting the acquired immunode- 
ficiency syndrome virus; 

(2) outreach services to users of illegal in- 
travenous drugs; 

“(3) aggressive efforts to prevent the 
transmission of the acquired immunodefi- 
ciency syndrome virus among users of illegal 
intravenous drugs; and 

“(4) the training and organizational ef- 
forts necessary to accomplish all of the 
above. 

“PAYMENTS 


“Sec. 2465. (a) For each fiscal year, the 
Secretary shall make payments, as provided 
by section 203 of the Intergovernmental Co- 
operation Act of 1968 (42 U.S.C. 4213), to 
each State that has complied with section 
2463 from the allotment under section 2462 
(other than any amount reserved under sec- 
tion 2462) from amounts appropriated for 
that fiscal year. 

(bei) Any amount paid to a State for a 
fiscal year and remaining unobligated at the 
end of such year shall remain available to 
such State for the next fiscal year for the 
purposes for which the payment was made. 

(2) If in the judgment of the Secretary, a 
State is unlikely to use funds that are avail- 
able to that State during a fiscal year for 
the purposes prescribed by the Secretary 
under section 2464, the Secretary may with- 
hold the amount otherwise available to that 
State in subsequent fiscal year. 

“(c)(1) The Secretary, at the request of a 
State, may reduce the amount of payments 
under subsection (a) by— 

(A) the fair market value of any supplies 
or equipment furnished the State by the 
Federal government for the convenience of 
and at the request of the State; and 

„B) the amount of the pay, allowances, 
and travel expenses of any officer or em- 
ployee of the Federal government when de- 
tailed to the State, and the amount of any 
other costs incurred in connection with the 
detail of such officer or employee, if such 
amount is expended for the convenience of 
and at the request of the State. 

“(2) The amount by which any payment is 
reduced under paragraph (1) shall be avail- 
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able for payment by the Secretary of the 
costs incurred in furnishing the supplies or 
equipment or in detailing the personnel, on 
which the reduction of the payment is 
based. The amount shall be considered to be 
part of the payment and to have been paid 
to the State. 

(d) To the extent that all the funds ap- 
propriated under section 2462 for a fiscal 
year and available for allotment in such 
fiscal year are not otherwise allotted to 
States because— 

“(1) one or more States have not submit- 
ted a satisfactory application with an infor- 
mation and assurances section in accordance 
with section 2463 for the fiscal year; 

“(2) one or more States have notified the 
Secretary that they do not intend to use the 
full amount of their allotment; or 

(3) some State allotments are offset or 
repaid under subsection (c); 


such excess shall be allotted among each of 
the remaining States in proportion to the 
amount otherwise allotted to such States 
for the fiscal year without regard to this 
subsection. 


“DEFINITION 


“Sec. 2466. As used in this part, the term 
‘illegal intravenous drug’ includes any con- 
trolled substance as defined in section 
102(6) of the Controlled Substance Act (21 
U.S.C. 802(6)).”. 

On page 89, line 16, insert “the Director of 
the National Heart, Lung, and Blood Insti- 
tute,” after eases.“ 

On page 91, line 8, insert Core“ before 
“National”. 

On page 92, between lines 16 and 17, 
insert the following new section: 

Sec. 602. (a) Section 402 is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

(g) The Director of the National Insti- 
tutes of Health shall— 

“(1) coordinate activities relating to ac- 
quired immunodeficiency syndrome con- 
ducted by the national research institutes 
and the agencies of the National Institutes 
of Health; and 

“(2) give special emphasis to the contin- 
ued development of activities relating to the 
cause of acquired immunodeficiency syn- 
drome and to the coordination of such ac- 
tivities in and among the national research 
institutes and agencies.“ 

(b) section 403 is amended— 

(1) by inserting “(a)” after the section des- 
ignation; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

“(b) The Director of the National Insti- 
tutes of Health shall prepare and transmit 
to the Secretary, for inclusion in the Secre- 
tary’s annual report under section 102 of 
the Acquired Immunodeficiency Syndrome 
Information and Research Act of 1987, a 
report— 

“(1) describing and evaluating the 
progress made in research, treatment, edu- 
cation, and training with respect to acquired 
immunodeficiency syndrome conducted or 
supported by the National Institutes of 
Health; 

“(2) summarizing and analyzing expendi- 
tures made in such fiscal year for activities 
respecting acquired immunodeficiency syn- 
drome conducted or supported by the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health; and 

“(3) containing such recommendations as 
the Director considers appropriate. 
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“CORE NATIONAL RESEARCH PROGRAM ON 
ACQUIRED IMMUNODEFICIENCY SYNDROME”. 
On page 92, line 19 insert CORE“ before 

“NATIONAL”. 

On page 92, line 17, strike out 602“ and 
insert in lieu thereof “603”. 

On page 92, line 21, strike out “the” and 
insert in lieu thereof “a core”, 

On page 93, line 8 and 9, strike out “for 
the” and all that follows through the period 
and insert in lieu thereof “related illness- 
es. 

On page 93, strike out lines 14 through 17. 
and insert in lieu thereof “public and pri- 
vate entities, and communities“. 

On page 93, strike out line 18 and all that 
follows through line 21 on page 94. 


KENNEDY AMENDMENT NO. 1996 


Mr. KENNEDY proposed an amend- 
ment to the bill S. 1220, supra; as fol- 
lows: 

At the appropriate place, insert the fol- 
lowing: 


“SEC. . RESTRICTIONS CONCERNING EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS.” 


KENNEDY AMENDMENT NO. 1997 


Mr. KENNEDY proposed an amend- 
ment, which was subsequently modi- 
fied, to amendment No. 1996 proposed 
by him to the bill S. 1220, supra; as 
follows: 


In lieu of the matter proposed to be in- 
serted, insert the following: 

“SEC. . RESTRICTIONS CONCERNING EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS. 

“Education programs that receive funds 
under this Act shall stress the public health 
benefits of abstinence and a single monoga- 
mous relationship and the avoidance of un- 
lawful intravenous drug use. Notwithstand- 
ing any other provision of this Act or of the 
Acquired Immune Deficiency Syndrome Re- 
search and Information Act of 1987, nothing 
shall restrict the ability of the education 
program to provide accurate information on 
reducing the risk of becoming infected with 
the etiologic agent for AIDS.” 


McCAIN (AND OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1998 


Mr. McCAIN (for himself, Mr. 
INOUYE, Mr. MURKOWSKI, Mr. DOMEN- 
101, Mr. Evans, Mr. BRADLEY, and Mr. 
BINGAMAN) proposed an amendment to 
the bill S. 1220, supra; as follows: 


At the appropriate place, insert the fol- 
lowing new title: 


“TITLE . AMERICAN INDIAN AIDS 
PREVENTION AND TREATMENT PRO- 
GRAM 


“There is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated to the Indian Health Service, 
$6,600,000 for fiscal year 1988, and such 
sums as may be necessary for each of the 
fiscal years 1989 and 1990, for the develop- 
ment and implementation of information 
programs, healthcare worker training and 
awareness, and care and treatment pro- 
grams for Indian people with AIDS, under 
such terms and conditions as are generally 
applicable for such programs pursuant to 
this Act.” 
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BINGAMAN (AND DOMENIC!) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1999 


Mr. BINGAMAN (for himself and 
Mr. DomeENIcI) proposed an amend- 
ment to the bill S. 1220, supra; as fol- 
lows: 

On page 96, line 7, after the word renova- 
tion”, insert the following: “or construc- 
tion” 


EMERGENCY MANDATORY VET- 
ERANS SUPPLEMENTAL APPRO- 
PRIATIONS 


MURKOWSKI AMENDMENT NO. 
2000 


Mr. MURKOWSKI proposed an 
amendment to the joint resolution 
(H.J. Res. 552) making emergency 
mandatory veterans supplemental ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1988; as follows: 

On the first page, line 9, strike out the 
figure and insert in lieu thereof 
8263,000, 000“. 


NOTICES OF HEARINGS 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON ENERGY RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I would 
like to announce for the public and 
the Senate that the hearing originally 
scheduled on May 17, 1988, before the 
Subcommittee on Energy Research 
and Development on the Department 
of Energy’s fiscal year 1989 budget re- 
quest for nuclear reactor and space 
nuclear power research and develop- 
ment has been rescheduled. 

The hearing will now take place on 
May 24, 1988, at 9:30 a.m. in room SD- 
366 in the Senate Dirksen Office 
Building in Washington, DC. 

Those wishing to submit written tes- 
timony for the printed hearing record 
should send it to the Subcommittee on 
Energy Research and Development, 
Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources, U.S. Senate, Washington, DC 
20510. 

For further information, please con- 
tact Mary Louise Wagner at (202) 224- 
7569. 

COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENTAL AFFAIRS 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I would 
like to announce that the Governmen- 
tal Affairs Committee will hold a hear- 
ing on Monday, May 9, at 2 p.m., on 
the subject of United States-Canadian 
Free Trade Agreement. For further in- 
formation, please call Len Weiss, staff 
director, at 224-4751. 

Mr. President, I would like to an- 
nounce that the Governmental Affairs 
Committee will hold a markup on 
Wednesday, May 11, at 10 a.m., on the 
pending legislation in the committee. 
For further information, please call 
Len Weiss, staff director, at 224-4751. 

Mr. President, I would like to an- 
nounce that the Governmental Affairs 
Committee will hold a hearing on 
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Thursday, May 12, at 9:30 a.m., on the 
subject of Nuclear Regulatory Com- 
mission restructuring. For further in- 
formation, please call Len Weiss, staff 
director, at 224-4751. 

Mr. President, I would like to an- 
nounce that the Governmental Affairs 
Committee will hold a hearing on 
Friday, May 13, at 9:30 a.m., on the 
subject of regulatory reform: negotiat- 
ed rulemaking. For further informa- 
tion, please call Len Weiss, staff direc- 
tor, at 224-4751. 

COMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I 
would like to announce for the public 
that a hearing has been scheduled 
before the Subcommittee on Public 
Lands, National Parks and Forests. 

The hearing will take place on May 
20, 1988, beginning at 10 a.m. in room 
SD-366 of the Senate Dirksen Office 
Building in Washington, DC. 

The purpose of the hearing is to re- 
ceive testimony on the following meas- 
ures: 

S. 1461, a bill to convey certain lands 
to the YMCA of Las Vegas, NV; 

S. 1687, a bill to correct historical 
and geographical oversights in the es- 
tablishment and development of the 
Utah component of the Confederated 
Tribes of the Goshute Reservation, to 
unify the land base of the Goshute 
Reservation, to simplify the bound- 
aries of the Goshute Reservation, and 
for other purposes; 

S. 1849, for the relief of Mr. Conwell 
F. Robinson and Mr. Gerald R. Robin- 
son; and 

S. 2264, a bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to exchange cer- 
tain Federal mining rights for certain 
lands in New Mexico. 

For further information regarding 
the hearing, please contact Beth Nor- 
cross of the subcommittee staff, at 
(202) 224-7933. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON PUBLIC LANDS, NATIONAL 

PARKS AND FORESTS 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I 
would like to announce for the public 
that a hearing has been scheduled 
before the Subcommittee on Public 
Lands, National Parks and Forests. 

The hearing will take place on May 
26, 1988, beginning at 9:30 a.m. in 
Room SD-366 of the Senate Dirksen 
Office Building in Washington, DC. 

The purpose of the hearing is to re- 
ceive testimony on S. 1967, a bill to 
provide for the establishment of the 
Tallgrass Prairie National Preserve in 
the State of Oklahoma, and for other 
purposes. 

For further information regarding 
the hearing, please contact Beth Nor- 
cross of the subcommittee staff, at 
(202) 224-7933. 

COMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr. MELCHER. Mr. President, I 
would like to announce for the infor- 
mation of the Senate and the public 
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that an oversight hearing has been 
scheduled before the Subcommittee on 
Mineral Resources Development and 
Production of the Committee on 
Energy and Natural Resources on 
Monday, May 23 at 10 a.m., in room 
SD-366 of the Senate Dirksen Office 
Building in Washington, DC. The pur- 
pose of this oversight hearing is to re- 
ceive testimony concerning the De- 
partment of Interior’s royalty manage- 
ment program. 

Those wishing to submit written tes- 
timony should address it to the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Natural Re- 


sources, room 364 Dirksen Senate 
Office Building, Washington, DC 
20510. 


For further information, please con- 
tact Patricia Beneke at (202) 224-2383 
or Lisa Vehmas at (202) 224-7555. 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, NUTRITION, AND 

FORESTRY 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I wish to 
announce that the Committee on Agri- 
culture, Nutrition, and Forestry will 
hold a hearing on Wednesday, May 11, 
1988, at 10 a.m. in SR-332 to receive 
testimony on S. 1869, the Dairy Farm 
Protection Act, and milk marketing 
orders. 

For further information, please con- 
tact Bob Young of the committee staff 
at 224-2035. 


AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTEES 
TO MEET 


COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs would like 
to request unanimous consent to hold 
a hearing on S. 11, the proposed Vet- 
erans’ Administration Adjudication 
Procedure and Judicial Review Act”; 
and S. 2292, the proposed ‘Veterans’ 
Judicial Review Act” on April 28, 1988 
at 9 AM, in SR-418. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, NUTRITION, AND 

FORESTRY 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and For- 
estry be authorized to meet during the 
session of the Senate on Thursday, 
April 28, 1988, to receive testimony on 
the dairy policy commission study. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND HUMAN RESOURCES 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Human Resources be 
authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate on Thursday, April 28, 
1988, to conduct a hearing on “Health 
Professions Reauthorizations Act of 
1988.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary be authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
on April 28, 1988, to hold a hearing on 
judicial nominations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

SELECT COMMITTEE ON INTELLIGENCE 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Select 
Committee on Intelligence be author- 
ized to meet during the session of the 
Senate on Thursday, April 28, 1988, to 
hold a hearing on intelligence matters. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Select 
Committee on Intelligence be author- 
ized to meet during the session of the 
Senate on Thursday, April 28, 1988, to 
hold a hearing on intelligence matters. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 

AND GENERAL LEGISLATION AND SUBCOMMIT- 

TEE ON CONSERVATION AND FORESTRY 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Agricultural Research and 
General Legislation and the Subcom- 
mittee on Conservation and Forestry 
of the Committee on Agriculture, Nu- 
trition, and Forestry, be authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
on Thursday, April 28, 1988 to hold a 
joint hearing on alternative Agricul- 
tural Systems Research and extension. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON ENVIRONMENTAL 
PROTECTION 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Environmental Protection, 
Committee on Environment and 
Public Works, be authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate on 
Thursday, April 28, 1988, to conduct a 
hearing on the Marine Research Act 
of 1988 (S. 2068). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON PUBLIC LANDS, NATIONAL 

PARKS AND FOREST 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Sub-com- 
mittee on Public Lands, National 
Parks and Forests be authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
on Thursday April 28, 1988, to receive 
testimony concerning S. 1927, a bill to 
provide for the approval of a desert 
land entry in the vicinity of the Dino- 
saur National Monument and for 
other purposes: S. 2057, a bill to pro- 
vide for the establishment of the 
Coastal Heritage Trail in the State of 
New Jersey, and for other purposes; 
H.R. 1100, a bill to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to provide assist- 
ance to Wildlife Prairie Park, in the 
State of Illinois, and for other pur- 
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poses; and H.R. 3869, a bill to amend 
the act providing for the establish- 
ment of the Tuskegee University Na- 
tional Historic Site, Alabama, to au- 
thorize an exchange of properties be- 
tween the United States and Tuskegee 
University and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON ENERGY RESEARCH AND 

DEVELOPMENT 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Energy Research and Devel- 
opment authorized to meet during the 
session of the Senate on Thursday 
April 28, 1988, to receive testimony 
concerning the fiscal year 1989 budget 
request for the Department of Ener- 
gy’s fossil energy research and devel- 
opment and the clean coal technology 
programs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


THE 60TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
PARSIPPANY-TROY HILLS 
TOWNSHIP 


è Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, May 
7 marks the 60th anniversary of the 
founding of the township of Parsip- 
pany-Troy Hills. I call upon my col- 
leagues to join me in commemorating 
this historic occasion. 

Since the first settlers arrived in the 
early 18th century in the towns that 
later become part of Parsippany-Troy 
Hills Township, the township has en- 
joyed a history marked by remarkable 
growth and progress. Settlers moved 
from Newark and Elizabeth in search 
of iron ore for the production of 
wrought iron. Iron works became the 
predominant industry—the dense for- 
ests provided wood for charcoal and 
the area’s streams provided power for 
the hammers and bellows. The indus- 
try played an important role during 
the Revolutionary War by providing 
axes, cups, kettles, and horseshoes for 
the army. Iron works continued to 
prosper into the 19th century, and the 
axles of the first passenger coaches on 
the old Camden and Amboy Railroad 
were made at the iron works in Old 
Boonton. 

Parsippany-Troy Hills was also a 
thriving agricultural community, with 
the area’s good soil and spring water 
providing ideal conditions. 

The township of Parsippany-Troy 
Hills was incorporated in 1928, and 
growth in the area has increased rap- 
idly. There has been a tremendous 
building boom and influx of new resi- 
dents, along with considerable 
progress in transportation, education, 
and various municipal services—all of 
which have contributed to making 
Parsippany-Troy Hills Township one 
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of the finest communities in New 
Jersey today. 

Parsippany-Troy Hills will be cele- 
brating its 60th anniversary on May 7 
with a series of special events. I join 
the residents of the township in cele- 
brating 60 years of progress, and I 
extend my best wishes to them for 
continued success in the future.e 


IDAHO MARINE SAVES TAX 
DOLLARS 


e Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, all of 
us in this great body of Congress are 
well aware of the need to cut the Fed- 
eral deficit. Recently a very talented 
U.S. marine from Idaho may have 
saved the U.S. Marine Corps millions 
of dollars. 

I was very impressed with an article 
written recently in the St. Maries Ga- 
zette Record, The article pays tribute 
to Pfc. Neal Wadley’s recent award of 
the Navy Achievement Award. 

Private First Class Wadley was given 
the naval award by the Commander of 
the Marines, Gen. A.M. Gray for dis- 
covering a solution to a problem that 
will help save lives and dollars in the 
U.S. Marine Corps. 

I salute Pfe. Neal Wadley and ask 
that the article written about him be 
inserted into the RECORD. 

Mr. President, I ask that the follow- 
ing article be printed in the RECORD. 

The article follows: 


{From the St. Maries (ID) Gazette Record, 
Mar, 23, 19881 


N. WADLEY Earns VISIT FROM COMMANDANT 


In a few hours of leave time in December, 
Neal Wadley may have solved a multi-mil- 
lion dollar problem for the United States 
Marines. 

The Marine Commandant, General A.M. 
Gray, liked the solution enough to travel to 
Private First Class (PFC) Wadley’s base to 
award him a Navy Achievement Medal. 

PFC Wadley read an article “No Place to 
Hide” in the Marine Corps Gazette, written 
by Major Tom Hammes, another former St. 
Maries resident. The article discussed the 
problem of camouflage from heat seeking 
devices. When PFC Wadley was home in St. 
Maries on leave, he discussed the problem 
with his father, St. Maries District Ranger 
Harold Wadley. Mr. Wadley is a Marine vet- 
eran, serving in Korea and VietNam. 

“In modern warfare, you can have all the 
leaves you want on you, and think you're 
hidden, Mr. Wadley said, “and to some old 
boy scanning with a heat seeker, you stand 
right out.” 

PFC Wadley wondered if a fire shelter, 
turned inside out, would hold heat in the 
same way it repels heat of forest fires when 
right side out. Fire shelters are lightweight 
blankets that forest fire fighters crawl 
under for protection when overcome by 
flames. 

“If such a lightweight material can hold 
heat out why couldn't it be used to hold 
heat in, similar to the space blanket used by 
outdoorsmen in cold weather survival situa- 
tions? If so, it just might be the solution to 
nullifying heat detection devices in Maj. 
Hammes’ article’ PFC Wadley wrote back 
to the Marine Corps Gazette. 
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He went on to explain in the letter that 
he and his father had tested the idea during 
his December leave. They went into the 
woods with a fire shelter and a heat-seeking 
camera used by the Forest Service to detect 
hot spots after a fire. When the shelter was 
used to cover a man in the ordinary way, 
the man was detected by the heat seeking 
camera, When the Wadleys turned the fire 
shelter inside out, the camera did not detect 
the man underneath. As an added test, the 
Wadleys had the man stick his hand out 
from under the inside-out fire shelter. The 
camera picked up only the hand. 

In his letter, PFC Wadley suggested pon- 
chos for men and tarps to cover vehicles, 
made from the same material as fire shel- 
ters, with a camouflage pattern added. 

The editor of the paper brought Private 
Wadley's letter to the attention of the Com- 
mandant. The Commandant ordered the 
idea tested and wrote PFC Wadley, thank- 
ing him for the idea and saying “You are a 
clear example of my kind of Marine—I look 
forward to meeting you soon.“ 

The General visited PFC Wadley Feb. 22 
to award him the Navy Achievement Medal. 

“I thought meeting the Commandant was 
good enough. But receiving the award was 
just awesome”, Private Wadley told his local 
Marine newspaper. 

In St. Maries, Mr. Wadley contacted 
Major Hammes to learn more about the 
practicality of his son’s idea. 

“Tom told me lots of money has been 
spent to try to solve this problem and here a 
$10 item might be the answer.” Mr. Wadley 
said. “In the Marine Corps., they do things, 
they don’t just talk about it. If the Com- 
mandant says, We're going to test’, some- 
body better be ready to start right away. 
Tom Hammes is going to keep me informed 
of the test results.” 

The medal may mean as much to Mr. 
Wadley as to his son. Mr. Wadley said the 
Commandant coming to Neal was like the 
top man in the Army coming to a buck pri- 
vate. 

“For a Marine, the Commandant is just 
five or six inches below God.“ Mr. Wadley 
Said. 


REFUGEE ADMISSIONS 


è Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, for 
the benefit of my colleagues, and to 
abide by the provisions of the Refugee 
Act of 1980, I want to indicate for the 
Recorp that the appropriate members 
of the Judiciary Committee have now 
consulted with Secretary of State 
Shultz on the President's request for 
an additional admission this fiscal 
year of 15,000 refugees. 

We have concurred in this request, 
made under the emergency provisions 
of the Refugee Act, to deal with unan- 
ticipated refugee flows from the 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. The 
committee will soon hold public hear- 
ings on this request—to review the for- 
eign policy, humanitarian and fiscal 
issues involved—as well as to provide a 
midyear review of our refugee pro- 
gram worldwide. 

Mr. President, the administration’s 
justification for this request for addi- 
tional refugee admissions was made to 
the committee in a letter from Jona- 
than Moore, the U.S. Coordinator for 
Refugee Affairs, and I ask that the 
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text of this letter and report be print- 
ed at this point in the RECORD. 
The material follows: 


U.S. COORDINATOR 
FOR REFUGEE AFFAIRS, 
Washington, DC., April 6, 1988. 
Hon. EDWARD M. KENNEDY, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Immigration 
and Refugee Affairs, U.S. Senate. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: In accordance with 
section 207(e) of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, I am pleased to transmit a 
report to Congress concerning the Presi- 
dent’s proposal to raise the fiscal year 1988 
refugee admissions ceiling by 15,000 num- 
bers in order to accommodate increased ref- 
ugee flows from Eastern Europe and the 
Soviet Union. 

Sincerely 
JONATHAN MOORE. 
U.S. Coordinator for Refugee Affairs, 
Washington, DC, Apr. 6, 1988] 
REPORT TO CONGRESS CONCERNING THE PRESI- 

DENT’S PROPOSAL TO RAISE THE FISCAL YEAR 

1988 REFUGEE ADMISSIONS CEILING UNDER 

THE EMERGENCY CONSULTATIONS PROCE- 

DURES OF THE IMMIGRATION AND NATIONAL- 

ITY ACT 

The President has authorized the Secre- 
tary of State and the U.S. Coordinator for 
Refugee Affairs to consult with Congress 
concerning raising the FY 88 refugee admis- 
sions ceiling under the emergency proce- 
dures provided for in Section 207(b) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act (“INA). 
The following information concerning the 
President’s proposal is provided in fulfill- 
ment of the requirements of Section 207(e) 
of the INA. 

THE REFUGEE SITUATION; UNITED STATES 
FOREIGN POLICY INTERESTS 


On October 5, 1987, the President deter- 
mined that up to 68,500 refugees could be 
admitted to the United States in fiscal year 
1988 with federal funding, including up to 
15,000 refugees from Eastern Europe and 
the Soviet Union. (Presidential Determina- 
tion 88-1). The President now proposes to 
determine that an unforeseen refugee emer- 
gency exists and that the admission of an 
additional 15,000 refugees from Eastern 
Europe and the Soviet Union is justified as 
required by Section 207(b) of the INA. The 
admission of these refugees would be sup- 
ported by federal funding. 

An additional 15,000 refugee admissions 
numbers for Eastern Europe and the Soviet 
Union is required primarily because the 
number of Armenians being permitted to 
leave the Soviet Union has increased dra- 
matically since the end of FY 87. (See At- 
tachment A.) In addition, the number of 
Jews being permitted to leave the Soviet 
Union, which increased earlier in FY 87, has 
remained high. Applications from other 
Eastern European nationalities have also in- 
creased somewhat over the levels of recent 
years. 

The increased emigration from the Soviet 
Union results in large part from diplomatic 
efforts of the Administration, supported by 
the Congress, which have consistently 
called for the Soviet Union to improve its 
human rights record and to liberalize its 
emigration policies. At present, however, 
there are not sufficient refugee admissions 
numbers authorized to permit the United 
States to accept, within a reasonable period 
of time, all qualified Soviet Jews, Armeni- 
ans, and other Eastern Europeans who wish 
to come to the United States and who are 
being permitted to emigrate. 
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Assuming that the United States contin- 
ues to process the applications of Eastern 
Europeans and Soviets and does not defer 
their admission to FY 89, up to 15,000 more 
refugee admissions numbers will be needed 
for these groups in FY 88. Without these 
additional numbers, the United States will 
have to stop admitting Eastern European 
and Soviet refugees in May, when the au- 
thorized ceiling of 15,000 for that region is 
reached. (See Attachment B.) 

The unexpected increase in refugee flows 
seen with the Armenians from the Soviet 
Union is the kind of event that Congress 
contemplated could constitute an unfore- 
seen refugee emergency” when it provided 
for the emergency consultations procedures 
in the Refugee Act of 1980. The admission 
of Armenian refugees from the Soviet 
Union in this fiscal year is both ‘justified 
by grave humanitarian concerns” and “in 
the national interest” for a variety of com- 
pelling reasons, Because the Soviet Union 
issues exit permits on an unpredictable basis 
and makes such permits valid for only a lim- 
ited period of time (currently about six 
months for most cases), our failure to take 
these refugees promptly could preclude 
their departing from the Soviet Union. 
Moreover, we have a long-standing commit- 
ment to assisting refugees from the Soviet 
Union and to calling for improvements in 
the Soviet Union's human rights record, in- 
cluding by easing emigration restrictions; it 
would be inconsistent with the fundamental 
tenets of our national policy, therefore, if 
we were to turn away or create a significant 
backlog of Soviet refugees at this time. 

Finally, we cannot accommodate these in- 
creased flows within the existing Presiden- 
tial Determination at this time. Numbers 
originally authorized for Eastern Europe 
and the Soviet Union are being fully utilized 
by groups anticipated at the start of the 
fiscal year (e.g., Soviet Jews), In the past, 
we have met increased needs for refugee ad- 
missions numbers in one region by reallocat- 
ing numbers from other regions. This year, 
however, we could not meet the 15,000 
shortfall for Eastern Europe and the Soviet 
Union without deep cuts in admissions from 
other regions, particularly Southeast Asia. 
We do not see this as a viable option. The 
resettlement needs of Vietnamese, Cambodi- 
an, and Lao refugees in first asylum in 
Southeast Asia remain great, and reallocat- 
ing numbers from this region would create 
serious foreign policy problems with Thai- 
land and other ASEAN countries that look 
to the United States to resettle significant 
numbers of refugees for whom they provide 
first asylum. This is particularly so because 
Thailand has recently experienced sharp in- 
creases in Vietnamese arriving by boat. 

NUMBER AND ALLOCATION OF REFUGEES TO BE 

; ADMITTED 


Of the 15,000 additional numbers the 
President would authorize, under current 
projections about 12,000 would be used by 
Soviet Armenians, about 2,000 by Soviet 
Jews, and about 1,000 by other Eastern Eu- 
ropeans. These numbers are estimates; 
while not all of the numbers will necessarily 
be used, an additional 15,000 numbers 
should ensure us a margin of safety. 

CONDITIONS WITHIN THE COUNTRIES FROM 

WHICH THE REFUGEES COME 


The Soviet Union is a repressive country 
whose human rights record remains unsatis- 
factory. Although in the past year restraint 
has been shown by the Soviet authorities 
during some public demonstrations, and 
some non-official organizations have been 
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allowed to exist, it remains very difficult for 
a Soviet citizen to express his or her politi- 
cal opinion or religious faith. Since the be- 
ginning of 1987, there has been an increase 
in emigration levels and in the number of 
family visits. All these trends could be easily 
reversed, however, since they have not been 
accompanied by institutional reform or by 
repeal of the Soviet laws which restrict free- 
dom of speech, freedom of religion, and 
freedom of movement. 

Ethnic Germans, Jews, and Armenians are 
the only three ethnic groups allowed to emi- 
grate from the Soviet Union in more than 
token numbers. Almost all Armenians who 
have been permitted to emigrate are from 
families who fled from the Middle East 
after World War II, or from Iran after the 
fall of the Shah. But even for these fami- 
lies, freedom of movement is by no means 
guaranteed. Armenians have been able to 
leave in large numbers during only one pre- 
vious period, the late nineteen-seventies, 
culminating in a total emigration of 6,109 in 
1980. Except for the periods 1976-1981 and 
1987-1988, only a few hundred Armenians a 
year have been permitted to emigrate. Al- 
though for the last year we have been in a 
period of somewhat greater freedom of 
movement, it is impossible to predict how 
long it will last. 

PLANS FOR MOVEMENT AND RESETTLEMENT, AND 
ESTIMATED COSTS 


Soviet Armenians are at present pre- 
screened in Moscow by U.S. consular offi- 
cers. They then move on to Rome, where, 
along with Soviet Jews and other Eastern 
Europeans, they are interviewed by Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service (“INS”) 
officers and, if qualified, approved for ad- 
mission to the United States as refugees. 
Soviet Jews and Eastern Europeans are also 
processed in Vienna and other INS posts in 
Western Europe. The United States assists 
in arranging the transportation of Soviet 
Armenians, Jews and of Eastern Europeans 
from Rome and other processing posts in 
Western Europe to the United States. These 
transportation costs are funded by the De- 
partment of State. The costs of care and 
maintenance of Soviet refugees in Rome 
and Vienna are also covered by the United 
States, through contributions to voluntary 
agencies assisting refugees in Europe. 

To ensure the most effective use of limit- 
ed budgetary resources, the Department of 
State, in consultation with INS, is actively 
investigating the possibility of shifting from 
Rome to Moscow all INS processing of 
Soviet Armenians seeking refugee admis- 
sion. This procedure would improve our effi- 
ciency in handling Soviet refugees and 
reduce costs. If INS and the Department of 
State were to agree to this procedure, under 
the INA it could not be implemented with- 
out a Presidential finding that Soviets can 
be considered refugees while still in their 
own country. Since consultation with Con- 
gress is required before such a finding is 
made, it is the intention of Secretary Shultz 
and Ambassador Moore to consult with Con- 
gress about this option during the emergen- 
cy consultations. 

Raising the federally funded admissions 
level from 68,500 to 83,500 will strain the 
budgetary resources of both the Depart- 
ment of State and HHS if 83,500 federally 
funded refugees are in fact admitted in 
fiscal year 1988. Consistent with the biparti- 
san budget agreement, however, the Admin- 
istration currently plans to cover the costs 
of the additional admissions with existing 
resources and not to seek a supplemental 
appropriation. For its part, the State De- 
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partment estimates that the additional ad- 
missions could cost up to $25-30 million, and 
has developed a package of potential cost- 
avoidance and reallocation measures, includ- 
ing the cost-avoidance measures earlier 
mentioned, designed to cover these ex- 
penses. Actual budgetary needs for HHS’ 
Office of Refugee Resettlement will depend 
on a variety of factors, including the 
number of refugees in fact admitted in fiscal 
year 1988, the timing of those admissions, 
and the number of cases in need of assist- 
ance. While this makes it difficult to arrive 
at an accurate estimate, by making various 
assumptions, including that states are reim- 
bursed for cash and medical assistance pro- 
vided to refugees during their first 24 
months in the United States, we can esti- 
mate that the additional fiscal year 1988 
federal costs to the refugee program budget 
for cash and medical assistance, state ad- 
ministration, and preventive health pro- 
grams could be up to $9.6 million. 

The Administration is pressing ahead to 
utilize the 4,000 refugee admissions num- 
bers set aside by the President for private 
sector sponsorship in fiscal year 1988, but it 
is clear that the private sector will not be 
able to cover the increased needs for East- 
ern European and Soviet refugees this year. 


ANTICIPATED SOCIAL, ECONOMIC, AND 
DEMOGRAPHIC IMPACT 


Since the vast majority (90 percent) of Ar- 
menian refugees resettled in the United 
States are reunited with family members in 
Southern California, the greatest social and 
economic impact of these additional refugee 
admissions will be felt in that geographic 
area. Most Armenians have little or no Eng- 
lish language ability and, therefore, request 
publicly funded language training, often 
while being supported by the state funded 
(federally reimbursed) welfare system. 
School-age children usually receive lan- 
guage instruction in school, thereby requir- 
ing additional English-as-a-Second language 
instructors in the public school they attend. 
While this group of refugees does not access 
public assistance or other social services at a 
rate higher than other refugees in Califor- 
nia, their concentration in a state where ap- 
proximately 40 percent of all other refugees 
choose to resettle initially (due to their pre- 
existing personal ties), will create an addi- 
tional impact on that state. 

It is anticipated that the additional East- 
ern European and Soviet Jewish refugees 
will resettle in many locations across the 
United States and, therefore, will not create 
any significant impact on individual commu- 
nities. 


EXTENT TO WHICH OTHER COUNTRIES WILL 
ASSIST IN RESETTLEMENT 


The United States is the only country re- 
settling Soviet Armenians in any significant 
numbers. Israel resettles approximately 25 
percent of Soviet Jews granted exit permis- 
sion by the Soviet Union; most of the rest 
are resettled by the United States. West 
Germany resettles virtually all Soviet refu- 
gees of German ethnic origin and refugees 
from East Germany. Other Western Euro- 
pean countries also offer resettlement to 
some Eastern Europeans, and West Germa- 
ny assists in funding the transportation of 
certain Eastern European refugees in Ger- 
many to the United States. 

Attachments: 

A. Refugee Applications Received and 
Processed in Moscow Since January 1987 

B. FY 88 Refugee Admissions: Eastern 
Europe and the Soviet Union 
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ATTACHMENT A 


REFUGEE APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PROCESSED IN 


MOSCOW SINCE JANUARY 1987 
[Principally Armenians '} 
a Admis- 
. wr 
received processed States 


sharp increase in, applications in August and September 1987 was 


3 The increase in applications starting in November refiects 
operational improvements. With installation of special software in December and 
PE road gly ETEN, TON R TOS W000 A A O IGS 
a month 


ATTACHMENT B 


Fiscal Year 1988 Refugee Admissions 
Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union 


Admissions as of Feb. 29, 1988: 


ROLE taast raipen iaio paie EAS 
Additional numbers allocated to 
posts for admissions through Mar. 
„ oii EEE EEA PAANAN 2,280 


Subtotal: Numbers used and/or 
allocated through Mar. 31, 


Numbers allocated to posts for ad- 
missions in April and May, 1988...... 3,580 


Total numbers used and/or al- 
located through May 31, 1988 15,000 


Fiscal year 1988 ceiling. . . . .. 
Expected unused/unallocated bal - 

ance as of May 31. 1988. . .. . . 0 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, in 
the committee’s letter responding to 
the President’s request we specifically 
state that we have concurred “on the 
condition that the foreign policy, hu- 
manitarian and fiscal issues involved 
will be thoroughly reviewed at a hear- 
ing scheduled at a mutually conven- 
ient time with Secretary of State 
Shultz.” 

We did this because there are some 
very important new foreign policy and 
humanitarian issues involved in this 
request for 15,000 additional refugee 
numbers, which are largely ear- 
marked for an entirely new refugee 
group in our program—Armenians 
from the Soviet Union. The develop- 
ment of this new flow—its causes and 
dimensions—must be given a thorough 
airing if our refugee program is to re- 
ceive the support it deserves, and if 
they are bona fide refugees. 
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Finally, we refer to “fiscal issues” 
because if we are to admit additional 
refugees we must assure that there is 
adequate Federal funding to assist in 
their resettlement. I share the view of 
many of my colleagues—expressed by 
Senator CRANSTON in a colloquy with 
Senator CHILES during the budget 
debate, and by Senator WILSON in a 
letter to me—that we must not in- 
crease the ceiling on refugee admis- 
sions without also increasing the ceil- 
ing on refugee funding. 

We have already seen substantial 
cutbacks on the length of Federal re- 
imbursement because of budget con- 
straints, and this has imposed new 
burdens on State and local govern- 
ments. As one of the principal authors 
of the Refugee Act I strongly believe 
in one of the fundamental features of 
that legislation—that the resettlement 
of refugees is a federal responsibility. 
Under the current budget we are be- 
ginning to shirk that responsibility. 

Mr. President, for the RECORD, I ask 
that the text of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee’s letter, as well as the letter to me 
from Senator WILson, be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The letter follows: 

U. S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, DC, April 27, 1988. 
The PRESIDENT 
The White House, 
Washington, DC. 

Dear Mr. President: This is to confirm 
that, in accordance with section 207(e) of 
Public Law 96-212, the Refugee Act of 1980, 
we have consulted with Secretary of State 
Shultz on your request to admit this fiscal 
year an additional 15,000 refugees—as out- 
lined in the April 6th letter to the Commit- 
tee from the U.S. Coordinator for Refugee 
Affairs, Jonathan Moore. 

We concur in this request on the condition 
that the foreign policy, humanitarian and 
fiscal issues involved will be thoroughly re- 
viewed at a hearing scheduled at a mutually 
convenient time with Secretary of State 
Shultz. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely, 
EDWARD M. KENNEDY, 
Chairman, Subcom- 
mittee on Immi- 
gration and Refu- 
gee Affairs. 
STROM THURMOND, 
Ranking Member, 
Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
ALAN K. SIMPSON, 
Ranking Member, 
Subcommittee on 
Immigration and 
Refugee Affairs. 


U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, DC, April 26, 1988. 

Hon. EDWARD KENNEDY, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Immigration 
and Refugee Affairs, Committee on the 
Judiciary, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Chairman: I understand Secre- 
tary of State Shultz will be meeting with 
you to discuss the President’s proposed in- 
crease in the fiscal year 1988 refugee admis- 
sions from the current ceiling of 68,500 to 

83,500. 
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While there is a need to increase the cur- 
rent ceiling, I am compelled to express my 
deep concern that any increased refugee ad- 
missions without a corresponding increase 
in funding to pay for the domestic resettle- 
ment process would create very serious and 
adverse fiscal consequences for California. 

State and local governments are already 
suffering from substantial cuts in reim- 
bursements for cash and medical assistance 
and related administrative costs as a result 
of reduced funding for the domestic refugee 
resettlement program. Yet, as you know, 
the admission of refugees and the decisions 
relative to their resettlement are made at 
the federal level. State and local govern- 
ments should not, therefore, be solely re- 
sponsible for the added cost burdens associ- 
ated with these decisions. 

The failure of the federal government to 
provide the needed financial support for ref- 
ugees admitted under the Refugee Act 
merely shifts the burden to states that al- 
ready have high concentrations of refugees. 

For these reasons, I would urge that any 
decision to increase fiscal year 1988 refugee 
admissions be linked to a corresponding in- 
crease in funding to cover the resettlement 
costs, 

Sincerely, 
PETE WILSON.@ 


IDAHO LEGISLATORS RECEIVE 
PRAISE 


è Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, all of 
us in this body are certainly well 
aware of the challenges of public serv- 
ice. Those are challenges which are 
faced by all our colleagues who serve 
at every level of government. 

I was particularly impressed with a 
column which appeared in the Idaho 
Statesman on April 12 crafted by Jack 
Peterson, who is president of the 
Idaho Mining Association. Jack put 
into very clear perspective the sacrific- 
es and dedication of the 126 Idahoans 
who annually serve their State as 
members of the Idaho State Legisla- 
ture. 

Most of us take in stride the criti- 
cism received for our efforts in dealing 
with the public’s business. But Jack 
has quite appropriately shown the 
other side of the story. I applaud him 
for his efforts and join with him in 
congratulating the people who serve in 
the Idaho Legislature and dedicate 
their time and best efforts to serving 
the interests of their fellow citizens. 

Mr. President, I ask, that Jack Peter- 
son’s fine article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The article follows: 

{From the Idaho Statesman, Apr. 12, 1988] 
LEGISLATORS Best IDAHO Has To OFFER 
(By Jack Peterson) 

It is a remarkable annual display of public 
service. Some 126 Idaho citizens from all 
walks of life convene annually in Boise for 
nearly three months to amend old laws, pass 
new laws, analyze revenues, set budgets and 
establish new directions for Idaho. 

The pay is lousy, criticism abounds and 
thanks are few. 

Yet, these 126 citizens annually leave 
their homes, businesses and jobs to do their 
part for their fellow Idahoans. They are not 
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professional politicians. They are citizens 
like you and I. 

Among them are 35 ranchers and farmers, 
17 main street business people, 14 retired 
persons, nine lawyers, five teachers and a 
wide representation of other professions 
and vocations, including two veterinarians, a 
nurse, an architect, a doctor, a dentist and a 
journalist. Six legislators are contractors 
and six are in real estate. There is also a 
mayor, an accountant and a student. Three 
are in counseling and social work and four 
are homemakers, A pretty good cross-sec- 
tion of Idaho. 

They don't come to Boise for the glory. 
There is no glory in sitting alone at night in 
a Boise mote] room, eating a Twinkee, sip- 
ping on a diet Pepsi and watching a Bogart 
movie on a flickering TV screen while scan- 
ning a bill on some arcane subject. They 
come to Boise out of selfless devotion to 
ideals and visions in an honest attempt to 
make Idaho a better place to live, 

And at the end of the three months in 
Boise, they return home—battered, bruised 
and fatigued, often with families and busi- 
nesses to put back together again. 

Idaho's citizen Legislature does a remark- 
able job for the state. While in Boise they 
often work 12 and 16 hour days. 

This year legislators discussed, debated, 
deliberated, reconsidered, and passed or re- 
jected some 1,200 pieces of new legislation 
and 1,029 amendments and changes. They 
actually introduced 734 bills and resolutions 
and passed 386. All but nine became law. 
They also appropriated monies for public 
and higher education, health, welfare, law 
enforcement, water resources, agriculture, 
the young and the elderly. 

While they labored alone in Boise for 81 
days, their hometown newspapers and 
neighbors criticized them, their children 
and spouses got sick and had to care for 
themselves, their cattle got into their neigh- 
bors’ pastures, and a few of their businesses 
went to rack and ruin. 

Why would anyone subject themselves 
voluntarily to this kind of annual abuse? 
Within the answer to that question lies the 
remarkable miracle of American democracy. 
At the roots of our democracy is a citizen 
volunteerism that is now hard to find 
except in a few sparsely populated states 
like Idaho. 

In many other states, legislative work has 
become full time, professional, political 
work. And the legislatures in those states 
have become cold and inaccessible. In Idaho 
we still have the wonderful luxury of an ac- 
cessible citizen legislature. We are able to 
witness our friends, neighbors and family 
members step forward as volunteers, survive 
the tests of local legislative elections and 
serve in Boise until they are so fatigued or 
frustrated, or their families are so frac- 
tured, or businesses so encumbered with 
debt that they finally have to resign. Some 
thrive on the agony and go on to run for the 
U.S. House, U.S. Senate, governor, treasurer 
or secretary of State—and do a good job be- 
cause of their Statehouse experience. 

They may not be perfect, nor is the world 
perfect. It’s time that all Idahoans stand up 
and applaud our citizen legislators for the 
selfless devotion with which they honestly 
attempt to formulate a framework of laws 
and freedoms which we all enjoy. You may 
criticize their legislation, but you can't eriti- 
cize their dedication. They are the best 
Idaho has to offer and that’s a lot. 
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MOZAMBIQUE REFUGEE CRISIS 


@ Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, just 

over a year ago, the Subcommittee on 

Immigration and Refugee Affairs held 

its first hearing of the 100th Congress 

on the Refugee Crisis in Southern 

Africa.” Witnesses from the adminis- 

tration and the private sector both de- 

scribed in grim detail the brutality and 
massive displacement that is occurring 
throughout that region, particularly 
in Mozambique due to Renamo forces. 

Since that time, things have grown 
worse rather than better. 

This deterioration of human life is 
starkly evident in a chilling report 
brought to the attention of the Senate 
this week by Senator Nancy KASSE- 
BAUM of Kansas. I believe the Senate 
owes her a tremendous debt of grati- 
tude for her statement on this floor on 
Tuesday. 

She quite accurately states that the 
“atrocities described in the State De- 
partment report are too serious to be 
ignored by us or the international 
community.” I agree with her assess- 
ment that all Senators, regardless of 
their views on Mozambique, should set 
aside their differences and face the 
life threatening humanitarian dilem- 
mas that are daily destroying that 
country’s people. 

I believe representatives of the ad- 
ministration are right on track in their 
assessments of the humanitarian crisis 
in Mozambique. This is reflected in 
recent statements by Mr. Roy Stacy, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of State 
for African Affairs, who described the 
brutality in Mozambique as among the 
worst holocausts“ since the Second 
World War. He lays responsibility for 
this terror clearly at the doorstep of 
the South Africa-backed Renamo 
rebel forces. 

Mr. President, this crisis requires the 
Senate’s most urgent attention. We 
should support Senator KassEBaum’s 
recommendation that “AID dedicate 
to this crisis whatever remaining 
funds there are in the centrally 
funded account for refugees,” and that 
we urge international organizations to 
help mobilize the international com- 
munity. 

Mr. President, I ask to have included 
in the RecorD a summary of the State 
Department’s recent report, as well as 
recent articles on the crisis. 

The material follows: 

SUMMARY OF MOZAMBICAN REFUGEE Ac- 
COUNTS OF PRINCIPALLY CONFLICT-RELATED 
EXPERIENCE IN MOZAMBIQUE 

(Report submitted to Ambassador Jonathan 
Moore, Director, Bureau for Refugee Pro- 
grams and Dr. Chester A. Crocker, Assist- 
ant Secretary of African Affairs) 

(Robert Gersony, Consultant to Bureau for 
Refugee Programs, Department of State, 
April 1988) 

SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 

From 48 districts in northern, central and 
southern Mozambique, in 25 refugee camps 
in five countries separated by as many as 
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1,500 miles, nearly 200 Mozambican refugee 
accounts of their experiences are strikingly 
similar. If that sample is reasonably repre- 
sentative, their accounts, corroborated in 
large measure by independent experience of 
some religious and relief assistance workers, 
compel certain unavoidable findings. 

First, the level of violence reported to be 
conducted by RENAMO against the civilian 
population of rural Mozambique is extraor- 
dinarily high. Roughly 170 refugees, each 
representing one family, who arrived in 
1987/1988, collectively reported about 600 
murders by RENAMO of unarmed civilians, 
in the absence of resistance or defense. (If 
the population estimates reported in the in- 
troduction to this report are correct, there 
are roughly 200,000-250,000 refugee and dis- 
placed families in Mozambique and in the 
neighboring countries, the majority of 
whom are conflict victims.) If the refugee 
reports are generally accurate and the 
sample reasonably representative, it is con- 
servatively estimated that 100,000 civilians 
may have been murdered by RENAMO in 
this manner: 

The same 170 refugees report many hun- 
dreds of cases of systematic forced porter- 
ing, beatings, rape, looting, burning of vil- 
lages, abductions and multilations. These 
patterns of systematic abuse represent 
many hundreds, if not thousands, of individ- 
ual instances reported by this small sample. 
Conservative projections based on this data 
would yield extremely high levels of abuse. 

That the accounts are so strikingly similar 
by refugees who have fled from northern, 
central and southern Mozambique suggests 
that the violence is systematic and coordi- 
nated and not a series of spontaneous, iso- 
lated incidents by undisciplined combatants. 

Second, the relationship between 
RENAMO and the civilian population, ac- 
cording to the refugee accounts, revolves 
almost exclusively around a harsh extrac- 
tion of labor and food. If these reports are 
accurate, it appears that the only reciproci- 
ty provided by RENAMO for the efforts of 
the civilians is the possibility of remaining 
alive. There are virtually no reports of at- 
tempts to win the loyalty—or even the neu- 
trality—of the villagers. The refugees report 
virtually no effort by RENAMO to explain 
to the civilians the purpose of the insurgen- 
cy, its proposed program or its aspirations. 
If there is a significant sector of the popula- 
tion which is sympathetic to this organiza- 
tion, it was not reflected in the refugee ac- 
counts. 

Third, there was serious complaints about 
abuses by some FRELIMO Government sol- 
diers. But in both the murder and non- 
murder categories, only three to four per- 
cent of the complaints were attributed to 
FRELIMO soldiers. They tended to be iso- 
lated reports, often from areas of the coun- 
try most remote from Maputo. It appeared 
that there is a sustained trend toward im- 
provement overall. 

Fourth, the refugees and most independ- 
ent sources rejected the assertion that 
much of the violence in Mozambique is at- 
tributable to neither FRELIMO or 
RENAMO but instead to armed bandits af- 
filiated with neither side. It appears from 
this field research that violence by “free- 
lance bandits” does not account for more 
than occasional, isolated instances of the 
high level of reported violence. 


{From the Washington Post, Apr. 28, 1988] 
PRETORIA'S VICTIMS IN MOZAMBIQUE 


One of the troubles in a place like Mozam- 
bique, which is going through hell, is that it 
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lies just outside the perimeter of interna- 
tional attention, so that the people who oth- 
erwise might be concerned do not get in- 
formed and engaged. This condition of ob- 
scurity has now been banished by a thor- 
oughly documented report by an experi- 
enced refugee consultant, Robert Gersony. 
He makes it next to impossible for anyone 
to ignore further the atrocities committed 
by Renamo, a guerrilla organization spon- 
sored by the apartheid regime in South 
Africa and—what is worse—supported by 
such American figures as Sens. Bob Dole 
and Jesse Helms in the mistaken belief that 
Renamo’ thugs qualify as anticommunist 
“freedom fighters.” 

According to the report, Renamo has used 
an “extraordinarily high” level of violence 
against civilians, murdering at least 100,000 
people over the last two years, forcing 
nearly 1 million refugees out of the country 
and displacing another million internally. 
Renamo evidently makes little pretense of 
trying to win Mozambicans to any political 
program. Its mission of pure terrorism 
seems to serve only a South African purpose 
of reducing Mozambique to helplessness and 
ruin. 

The Reagan administration, in commis- 
sioning and publicizing this report, is con- 
ducting an urgent policy rescue mission of 
its own. It has joined an international effort 
to collect new aid for Mozambique, and 
blaming a conspiratorial South African mili- 
tary for the Renamo operation, it is offering 
South Africa’s civilian authorities a last 
chance at constructive engagement with the 
United States—by reviving the Nkomati ac- 
cords of 1984. By this agreement, Washing- 
ton, in a broker's role, induced South Africa 
and Mozambique to deny use of their terri- 
tory for attacks on the other. Subsequently 
Pretoria defaulted on its pledge, with the re- 
sults the new report details. 

Originally the creature of Rhodesia's Ian 
Smith, Renamo has ingratiated itself with 
the American political and religious right, 
which ignores the progress the West has 
made in recent years in pulling Mozambique 
away from Soviet and Marist ways. This is 
how some Americans come to champion 
Renamo's ostensible anticommunism. But 
Renamo is a gang of killers. The new report 
dispels whatever doubt there was about it 
and makes continued support of Renamo 
unthinkable. 


{From the Washington Post, Apr. 27, 1988] 
“MASSIVE EVIL” IN MOZAMBIQUE 
(By Kevin Lowther and C. Payne Lucas) 


The boy smiled hesitantly and shook 
hands, He's beginning to come out of him- 
self,“ the American nurse said, explaining 
that the young Mozambican had little to 
smile about. Renamo guerrillas had slit his 
parents’ throats while he watched, and 
when he found his way to safety in neigh- 
boring Malawi he became one of 450,000 
Mozambicans to flee there during the past 
19 months. 

At least 870,000 of Mozambique’s 14 mil- 
lion people have sought refuge across the 
nearest border. Another million villagers, 
driven from their homes by Renamo attacks 
and the disruption of agricultural produc- 
tion, have been displaced within Mozam- 
bique. 

As a pawn on the chessboard of southern 
Africa, Mozambique has been sacrificed in a 
game of white against black. First by Portu- 
gal during its five centuries of colonial ex- 
ploitation. Next by Ian Smith’s Rhodesia, 
which punished Mozambique militarily for 
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supporting Zimbabwean independence. And 
now by South Africa, which had set out to 
neutralize Mozambique’s capacity to serve 
as a base for anti-apartheid movements. 

To achieve this end, South Africa trans- 
formed Renamo—an incubus summoned to 
life by Rhodesian intelligence in 1976—into 
one of the world’s most active terrorist orga- 
nizations. 

How else to describe a group that last July 
slaughtered more than 400 men, women and 
children in the town of Homoine? Which 
has committed countless other atrocities 
throughout this country twice the size of 
California? Which makes 10-year-old boys 
into killers? Which has destroyed hundreds 
of rural clinics and schools and paralyzed 
economic activity in the country? 

UNICEF reported last year that the de- 
struction of health posts and the interrup- 
tion of Mozambique's successful vaccination 
campaign had condemned tens of thousands 
of children to die of measles and other pre- 
ventable diseases. Mozambique’s children 
die every day so that apartheid may live. 

Although there have been frequent press 
and other reports detailing Renamo’s terror, 
many Western observers have responded 
with disbelief. A State Department report 
released last week leaves little comfort for 
the skeptics, and even less for those who 
have actively promoted Renamo as a demo- 
cratic” alternative to the socialist govern- 
ment in Maputo. The report, based on inter- 
views with 196 Mozambican refugees in sev- 
eral countries, estimates conservatively that 
Renamo has murdered as many as 100,000 
civilians. 

The Khmer Rouge at least had a political 
philosophy to explain its killing fields in 
Cambodia. Renamo has none; in fact, it ap- 
pears to be a rogue elephant intent upon de- 
stroying the very people a “conventional” 
guerrilla movement might otherwise pre- 
tend to lead. 

According to refugee testimony, Renamo 
methodically targets entire communities for 
virtual extermination. Civilians, says the 
new report, are “victims of purposeful 
shooting deaths and executions, of axing, 
knifing, bayoneting, burning to death, 
forced drowning and asphyxiation. . . . Eye- 
witness accounts indicate that . . . children, 
often together with mothers and elderly 
people, are also killed.” 

Those of us engaged in supporting the de- 
velopment of Mozambican villages have 
been aware of fighting a losing battle with 
Renamo. We and the Mozambicans cannot 
build faster than Renamo tears down. We 
believe, however, that the international 
community now has a compelling moral ob- 
ligation to confront massive evil with mas- 
sive good. 

Foreign donors are about to meet in 
Maputo to pledge increased financial assist- 
ance to sustain a new economic rehabilita- 
tion program emphasizing Mozambique's ag- 
ricultural potential. 

Mozambique needs the dollars, but the 
readiness of Western nations and institu- 
tions to stand by its government and people 
might also convince many in Renamo to 
abandon their rebellion without a cause. A 
few have already accepted the government's 
offer of amnesty. 

In the meantime, there are more than 4 
million Mozambicans to sustain: the 870,000 
refugees scattered among camps from Tan- 
zania to South Africa, the million or more 
displaced people within the country, and 
perhaps another 2.5 million nutritionally 
“at risk” because of Renamo activity. 

The refugees are the most visible victims. 
Hundreds have been crossing into Malawi 
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daily for the past several months. The new 
arrivals, mostly women and children, can be 
seen gathered around the barrel-like trunk 
of a baobab tree, waiting to be registered, 
immunized, given rations and told where to 
build a hut. They may have walked for 
weeks, eating leaves and roots and carrying 
a small bundle of meager possessions. Most 
are naked except for a piece of grain sacking 
wrapped about their hips. The children are 
severely malnourished, and some will die. 

Flight itself is a calculated risk, taken 
only when the possibility of violent death 
becomes too palpable. Renamo evidently 
kills many who try to escape areas over 
which it exerts loose control. But most of 
those who reach safety, pitiable as they may 
be, should live to return home and begin to 
build again. 

(Kevin Lowther is regional director for 
southern Africa of Africare, a nonprofit or- 
ganization that promotes development. C. 
Payne Lucas is Africare’s executive direc- 
tor.) 


[From the New York Times, Apr. 27, 1988] 


VISTII NG U.S. AIDE CONDEMNS MOZAMBIQUE 
REBELS 
(By James Brooke) 

Maputo, MOZAMBIQUE, April 26.—In sur- 
prisingly blunt language, a high State De- 
partment official today excoriated Mozam- 
bique’s right-wing rebels and their overseas 
backers, many of whom are Americans. 

“What has emerged in Mozambique is one 
of the most brutal holocausts against ordi- 
nary human beings since World War II,” 
the official, Roy A. Stacy, a deputy assistant 
secretary of state for African affairs, said of 
the rebel movement, the Mazambique Na- 
tional Resistance, known as Renamo. 

“The supporters of Renamo, wherever 
they may be, cannot wash the blood from 
their hands unless all support for the un- 
conscionable violence is stopped immediate- 
ly,” Mr. Stacy said. “Renamo has been 
waging a systematic and brutal war of terror 
against innocent Mozambican civilians 
through forced labor, starvation, physical 
abuse and wanton killings.” 

Mr. Stacy spoke at an international con- 
ference sponsored by the United Nations 
aimed at raising $380 million in aid for Mo- 
zambique. 

President Joaquim A. Chissano of Mazam- 
bique, opening the conference, accused 
South Africa of waging a terrorist onslaught 
against his country through its backing of 
the guerrillas, Reuters reported. 

Assailing them as “a horde of criminals 
created by the South African regime,” Mr. 
Chissano said the Pretoria authorities 
hoped “to keep the Mozambican people in a 
permanent state of weakness and terror, 
blocking the success of any independent de- 
velopment project and keeping the country 
indefinitely as a client state of South 
Africa.” 

Some prominent American lawmakers, in- 
cluding Sen. Bob Dole, Republican of 
Kansas, and Senator Jesse Helms, Republi- 
can of North Carolina, argued last year that 
the United States should send food to guer- 
rilla-held areas. Renamo battles Mozam- 
bique’s Marxist Government, and American 
conservatives have hailed the rebels as 
“freedom fighters.” 

That support for the rebels began to wane 
when survivors of massacres blamed them 
for the killings. The most brutal attack oc- 
curred on July 18 in Homoine where, ac- 
cording to the Government, 424 civilians 
were slain. 
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Last week, the State Department issued a 
report estimating that the rebels may have 
killed 100,000 Mozambican civilians. The 
guerrillas have denied that they were re- 
sponsible for mass killings.e 


MORE ON CAPITAL GAINS 


Mr. BOSCHWITZ. Mr. President, I 
rise today to bring to the attention of 
my colleagues a recent editorial de- 
scribing how reducing taxes on capital 
gains fulfills the goals of tax reform 
and contributes to the economic 
growth of our Nation. A primary goal 
of tax reform was to let the market, 
not tax considerations, influence in- 
vestment decisions. Regrettably, this 
goal has not been fully achieved. 

The Tax Reform Act imposes a tax 
penalty on investments that return 
capital gains. When rates are relative- 
ly high, as they are now, there is a 
tendency to hold assets or not to 
invest. When rates are lowered, assets 
turn over more quickly and are put to 
more productive and risk-oriented uses 
that generate additional tax revenues. 

Mr. President, at this time I ask to 
have the editorial, written by Senator 
ROBERT KASTEN, JR., and which ap- 
peared in the Washington Times, enti- 
tled “Essential Next Step in Tax 
Reform,” inserted in the RECORD fol- 
lowing my statement. In his editorial, 
my colleague from Wisconsin points 
out that lowering the capital gains tax 
would not jeopardize the achievements 
of the 1986 act. Rather, a capital gains 
tax cut goes hand in hand with tax 
reform. 

According to Senator Kasten, there 
were four major goals of tax reform 
which conform with a cut in capital 
gains taxes. First, lower capital gains 
taxes would be fair because the invest- 
ment spurred by such a cut would lift 
the entire economy. Next, tax equity is 
not hindered by a cut in the capital 
gains rate because capital gains do not 
literally all into the definition of 
“income” in economic terms. Indeed, 
according to Senator Kasten, the na- 
tional income accounts don’t count 
capital gains as “income” because such 
gains are only a reflection of future 
income potenital. 

Further, efficiency is served by a cut 
in the capital gains rate because a 
higher capital gains tax causes inves- 
tors to hold assets that they normally 
would sell. Finally, a cut in capital 
gains taxes would trigger economic 
growth leading to new revenues. 

I appreciate the strong support 
shown by my colleague for a reduction 
in the tax on capital gains. I commend 
Senator KastTen’s editorial to all Sena- 
tors and urge their consideration of 
this important issue. 

The editorial follows: 

ESSENTIAL Next STEP IN TAX REFORM 
(By Robert Kasten, Jr.) 

President Reagan's call to cut the capital 

gains tax, and thus make tax reform unab- 
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ashedly pro-growth, has sparked howls of 
protest from many of those who helped 
craft the historic 1986 Tax Reform Act. No- 
table among the protesters is my eminent 
colleague and fellow tax reformer, Demo- 
cratic Sen. Bill Bradley of New Jersey. 

He fears that reducing the top capital 
gains tax rate below the current 33 percent 
would restore an unfair tax break for 
wealthy Americans and increase the pres- 
sure to raise income-tax rates. Others 
charge it would resurrect the tax shelter in- 
dustry, erode the efficiency of the new tax 
system, and increase the federal budget def- 
icit. 

Mr. Bradley and his allies are right in de- 
fending tax reform. Congress should be 
wary of tax changes that would jeopardize 
the achievements of the 1986 Act, particu- 
larly the historic reduction in marginal tax 
rates. All future tax reform legislation must 
meet the four cardinal criteria that Mr. 
Bradley, Rep. Richard A. Gephardt of Mis- 
souri, Rep. Jack Kemp of New York and I 
agreed on in our first overhaul of the tax 
system: fairness, equity, efficiency and eco- 
nomic growth. 

But fear of a capital gains tax cut is mis- 
placed. In my view, this tax cut passes all 
four of the major tests of tax reform—and 
it’s the essential next step in the tax reform 
process, 


FAIRNESS 


Few myths are as enduring as the canard 
that a capital gains tax cut is a “giveaway” 
to the rich, and that the tax burden will 
somehow be redistributed away from the af- 
fluent to the detriment of the poor and 
middle class. 

The history of capital gains tax cuts 
shows this is false. From 1980 to 1984, the 
top capital gains tax rate was cut from 28 to 
20 percent. By encouraging more invest- 
ment and more buying and selling of assets, 
the rate cuts resulted in a more than two- 
fold increase in capital gains taxes paid by 
those with incomes over $500,000 (from $3.6 
million in 1980 to $9.6 million in 1984). At 
that same time, those with incomes below 
$20,000 paid essentially the same amount of 
taxes as before. Overall, tax revenues from 
capital gains rose 57 percent. 

Clearly, at lower rates, upper-income tax- 
payers—particularly the superrich- paid 
more capital gains taxes. This is not to sug- 
gest that the wealthy are somehow pun- 
ished by lower capital gains tax rates. Many 
of the affluent did increase their wealth. 
But it’s important to remember that their 
increased financial well-being came from in- 
creased productive investment—especially in 
new businesses and entrepreneurial ven- 
tures. 

As a result of the 1978-1981 capital gains 
tax cuts, new capital raised through initial 
public stock offerings exploded from $249 
million in 1978 to $12.6 billion in 1984—a 50- 
fold increase. This surge in risk investment 
has helped create new technologies, new in- 
dustrial innovations, new opportunities for 
thousands of small businessmen and, most 
important of all, new jobs for millions of 
Americans. Because the investment sparked 
by low capital gains tax rates has lifted the 
entire economy, the so-called “fairness” 
issue is a red herring. 

EQUITY 

Tax equity means applying the same tax 
rate to all forms of income. But the equity 
argument is spurious when applied to cap- 
ital gains are not really income in the eco- 
nomic sense. Simply put, a capital gain re- 
flects the future earning potential of an 
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asset. If the future earnings are realized, 
they will then be taxed as corporate income 
and as dividend income. 

Capital gains taxes tax the capitalized 
value of an earnings stream that is itself 
taxed when earned. In fact, taxing realized 
gains is a truly inequitable tax policy, be- 
cause it constitutes a “double tax” on the 
same income stream. When the National 
Income Accounts measure gross national 
product, they don't count capital gains as 
income, Neither should Congress, 

EFFICIENCY 


An efficient tax system is one that raises 
revenue with as little economic distortion as 
possible. Investment decisions should be 
based on economic rather than tax consider- 
ations. But a higher capital gains tax actual- 
ly promotes tax-induced distortions—be- 
cause it causes investors to hold on to assets 
that they otherwise would choose to sell, 
based on investment criteria alone. A re- 
duced tax rate would increase realizations 
and liberate this capital. Capital would flow 
to its most efficient use, resulting in greater 
productivity gains and a growing, job-creat- 
ing economy. 

Perhaps the most frequently heard criti- 
cism of a capital gains differential is that it 
would lead to an increase in tax-sheltering 
by the wealthy. But the factors that had 
promoted abusive tax-sheltering in the late 
1970s and early '80s—high marginal tax 
rates, rapidly rising asset values, and accel- 
erated depreciation on debt-financed long- 
lived assets—are now absent. In the past, 
these factors combined to decrease effective 
tax rates dramatically on certain types of 
unproductive investments. 

Today, low tax rates, limitations on deduc- 
tions for passive losses, scaled-back depre- 
ciation write-offs and low inflation have 
combined to reduce opportunities and incen- 
tives to shelter income. Cutting the gains 
tax would only encourage investors to do 
more heavily what they were already doing 
in our unprecedented expansion—investing 
in the real, productive, job-creating econo- 
my. 

ECONOMIC GROWTH 


Tax reforms’ lower marginal tax rates 
benefit the economy by reducing the overall 
tax bias against work, savings and invest- 
ment. But the tax rate on investment in 
newly emerging companies and risky ven- 
tures remains as much as 65 percent higher 
than the rate on income. 

This combination of lower rates on ordi- 
nary income and higher rates on capital 
gains encourages individuals to shift their 
portfolios from high-risk investments 
(whose returns come in the form of capital 
gains) to conservative investments (whose 
returns come in the form of dividends, inter- 
est and rents). 

A recent study by David Birch of the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology found 
that newly established, high-growth compa- 
nies, which represent only 7 percent of all 
businesses, create 67 percent of all new jobs. 
Tax reform is currently discouraging pre- 
cisely the kind of investment in these high- 
growth, higher-risk small businesses that 
sparks the most economic growth and job 
creation. 

TAX RATE HIKE IN THE MAKING? 


Critics have charged that cutting the cap- 
ital gains tax would actually result in pres- 
sure to increase marginal tax rates. The ar- 
gument goes that cutting capital gains 
would create a rush to restore other tax 
preferences we closed in tax reform. The 
loss in tax revenue from loophole restora- 
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tion would have to be made up somehow 
and marginal tax rates would seem to be the 
logical target. 

But a tax rate hike is as unlikely as it 
would be ill-advised. The president and Con- 
gress are firmly committed to maintaining 
the rate cuts we passed in tax reform. In 
fact, 90 senators voted last May for a resolu- 
tion to prevent an income tax rate increase. 

Certainly, if we started restoring unpro- 
ductive tax preferences, there would be a 
falloff in tax revenue. But history and eco- 
nomic analysis show that a capital gains dif- 
ferential would increase tax revenue, 

Cutting the capital gains tax rate would 
restore economic growth as a priority of tax 
reform policy. The capital gains cut is fair, 
equitable, economically efficient and pro- 
growth, It’s the next necessary installment 
in the battle for tax reform. Tax-reform ad- 
vocates ought to rally around its colors—and 
be true to their reformist past.e 


MARYLAND RATIFIES A 
CONSTITUTION 


Mr. SARBANES. Mr. President, for 
the past year we have been celebrating 
the bicentennial of the Constitution. 

Our success as a nation can be at- 
tributed to this remarkable document 
which the Founding Fathers put to- 
gether 200 years ago. In my view, the 
bicentennial of our Constitution is a 
most auspicious and significant occa- 
sion. While many countries have had 
revolutions, very few countries have 
been able to put in place a constitu- 
tion providing for a system of free self 
government and then maintain that 
system for over 200 years. 

Mr. President, we in Maryland are 
indeed fortunate to have had in public 
office for over 50 years Louis L. Gold- 
stein, who has served as comptroller of 
the treasury since 1962. Louis, who 
previously served in the Maryland 
House of Delegates and as majority 
leader and president of the Maryland 
Senate, has earned a reputation as one 
of the Nation's outstanding fiscal offi- 
cers. 

Louis Goldstein has also distin- 
guished himself for his promotion of 
education, interest in historic preser- 
vation, promotion of tourism and con- 
servation. Louis is also one of the lead- 
ing historians of Maryland's contribu- 
tions to the Nation. 

In today’s Baltimore Sun, Louis re- 
counts the events leading up to Mary- 
land's ratification of the U.S. Consti- 
tution, 200 years ago this week. He 
also notes the importance of Mary- 
land’s action in restoring momentum 
to the ratification process. I ask that 
this important history be printed in 
the Recor at this point. 

The article follows: 


MARYLAND RatTIFIES A CONSTITUTION 


(By Louis L. Goldstein) 

“We the people” ... three of the most 
famous words in the annals of democracy. 
But neither those famous words, nor the 
document they prefaced, were worth more 
than the paper they were penned on, even 
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after they were adopted in Philadelphia on 
September 17, 1787. 

The United States Constitution would not 
take effect until 9 of the 13 states ratified it. 
Approval was by no means assured. The 
state ratification conventions were no mere 
rubber stamps of the actions of the more 
famous Philadelphia convention. The Con- 
stitution’s foes, the anti-federalists, were 
marshaling opposition, and the momentum 
for ratification had slowed significantly 
when Massachusetts became sixth to ratify, 
February 6, 1788. 

There was no doubt that Maryland’s 
strongly federalist delegates would ratify, so 
anti-federalists in the state adopted delay- 
ing tactics and won a six-month postpone- 
ment of the ratifying convention, until April 
21, 1788. On the eve of that date George 
Washington wrote to a close friend and ally, 
former Maryland governor Thomas John- 
son, pleading for quick action, lest the Con- 
stitution be doomed to fail. 

And act quickly they did. Although an- 
other former Maryland governor, William 
Paca, wanted to add a list of amendments 
designed to protect individual rights, most 
of the delegates felt that they first had to 
ratify the Constitution as it stood. 

On April 26, 1788, the Maryland conven- 
tion voted 63 to 11 to ratify the new Consti- 
tution, Even Paca put aside his doubts to 
vote in favor. 

Over the next two days, a committee stud- 
ied Paca's list of amendments, eventually 
recommending 13 of them and producing 
the first written agenda for a bill of rights. 

But the Maryland delegates didn’t signify 
their ratification by a simple vote. Instead, 
Maryland was the only state which took the 
time to have the entire Constitution penned 
for the ratifiers to sign. And 200 years ago 
today, April 28, 1788, 63 patriots filed into 
the House of Delegates Chamber—now the 
Silver Room—of the Maryland State House 
to sign their approval for posterity. 

As a result, Maryland is the only state to 
have the actual Constitution it ratified, on 
ae, in the very room where it was rati- 

ied. 

The 63 Marylanders who signed that doc- 
ument are long dead. But they live on, not 
only in their signatures and in their de- 
scendants, but in every freedom guaranteed 
by our United States Constitution. 

Maryland's approval proved George 
Washington and others had been right that 
ours was the crucial state, for as soon as the 
seventh state had acted South Carolina and 
New Hampshire quickly fell into line, on 
May 23 and June 21, respectively. With 
these nine states the United States Consti- 
tution became the effective instrument of 
government it has remained for 200 years. 

Mr, Goldstein, comptroller of Maryland, is 
chairman of the Founding Committee for 
Maryland’s Ratification Celebration.e 


THE BIRTHDAY OF COLCHESTER 
RESIDENT MIRANDA REEVES 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I rise 
today to pay tribute to Miranda 
Reeves, a resident of my home State 
of Connecticut who has been blessed 
with a rich life that spans half the his- 
tory of this Nation. 

When Mrs. Reeves was born over 100 
years ago, the Civil War wasn’t so 
much a chapter in a history book as a 
recent memory. As the daughter of a 
slave, Mrs. Reeves knows more about 
life in America and American history 
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than most professors or authors. She 
has been a teacher and midwife, a 
mother and grandmother, and she 
might be the oldest living American 
citizen. 

Mrs. Reeves has been described as a 
religious woman with a deep commit- 
ment to her family. It has been said 
that she never speaks a harsh word 
against another person. One of seven 
children, she was born, raised and edu- 
cated in South Carolina, and has seen 
our Nation move from the shame of 
segregation to an integrated society in 
which today Americans of all colors 
freely enter voting booths and can cast 
their ballot for a black candidate for 
President. She has seen the United 
States move from a country with end- 
less, unpopulated frontiers to a leader 
in the industrialized world. She has 
seen her children grow up and raise 
children of their own. 

Although there is a question over 
whether Miranda Reeves is celebrat- 
ing her 114th or 107th birthday today, 
there is no disputing one fact: She has 
lived a long and extraordinary life. De- 
spite the lack of an official record of 
birth, today is an important milestone 
for Mrs. Reeves and her family and 
friends. 

The question of the date of birth is a 
difficult one. It is not hard to believe 
that a person would have trouble 
keeping track of an official record of 
birth for over 100 years. The vital 
records division of Kershaw County, 
SC, where Mrs. Reeves was born, did 
not begin recording births until 1915. 
The family Bible, where the date of 
birth had been recorded, has been lost 
for many years. 

If her date of birth was 1874, Mrs. 
Reeves would be our oldest living Con- 
necticut resident, the oldest living 
American, and possibly, the oldest 
person alive today. She is a lifeline to 
our past no matter what her exact age. 
She has seen our Nation grow up and 
become a better place to live, and she 
has witnessed events first hand that 
we have only studied in school. 

Today, we cherish the opportunity 
to wish a happy birthday to Miranda 
Reeves, an American we can all admire 
and learn from. 

Mr. President, I am honored to ask 
my colleagues to join me in congratu- 
lating this revered Connecticut resi- 
dent, Mrs. Miranda Reeves, on achiev- 
I this important milestone in her 
life. 


SALE OF SH-2 HELICOPTERS TO 
KOREA 


@ Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, yes- 
terday we passed and sent to the Presi- 
dent a very important piece of trade 
legislation—a bill whose primary ob- 
jective is to help U.S. business com- 
pete more successfully in the interna- 
tional marketplace. While the future 
of the trade bill is now in doubt, we 
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must continue to search for ways to 
achieve the goals embodied in the bill. 

An important opportunity is at 
hand. 

At the present time, we have a seri- 
ous, unfavorable trade balance with 
South Korea. The Government of 
South Korea needs to open its mar- 
kets to more of our goods as a way of 
reducing its huge trade surplus with 
the United States. One way to do that 
would be to buy more manufactured 
products from us. 

I understand that the Republic of 
Korea is about to reach a final deci- 
sion on which helicopter to buy for 
the antisubmarine and sea interdiction 
missions performed by its naval forces. 
The only U.S. candidate under consid- 
eration is the SH-2 helicopter, which 
is in service with our Navy and is built 
by the Kaman Corp. of Bloomfield, 
CT. 
The SH-2 is a superior helicopter. It 
has a proven record of excellent serv- 
ice, in the areas of performance and 
maintenance, with the U.S. Navy, and 
I am told that it is the best candidate 
and the only one capable of accom- 
plishing the mission established by the 
Korean Government. And since the H- 
2 will be an integral part of our Navy 
for many years to come, the Koreans 
need not be concerned about the avail- 
ability of spare parts and logistical 
support in future years. 

The Department of Defense and the 
State Department both support the 
proposed sale of H-2 helicopters to the 
Korean Government. It makes sense. 

Mr. President, I hope the new gov- 
ernment in Seoul will bring this com- 
petition to a timely conclusion, and 
naturally, I hope the H-2 emerges as 
the winner. This would help to 
strengthen our security relationship 
and would signal that every effort is 
being made to reduce the trade imbal- 
ance between our two countries. 


40th ANNIVERSARY OF ISRAEL 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, on 
April 22, Israel celebrated its 40th 
birthday. I call on my colleagues in 
this Chamber and in the other body to 
join me in congratulating Israel on its 
achievements, and in celebrating the 
strong and dynamic alliance between 
our two nations. 

Americans and Israelis have much in 
common. We share basic values and 
principles, including a commitment to 
freedom and a dedication to democra- 
cy. We share the Judeo-Christian her- 
itage which is central to Western soci- 
ety. And we share a similar history of 
nation-building. Like Americans, Israe- 
lis struggled and sacrificed to trans- 
form a nation of poor immigrants into 
a fertile and thriving democracy. Both 
our nations were built by pioneers. 
Both countries are havens for people 
who have suffered persecution. 
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The United States was the second 
nation to recognize the State of Israel 
when it was established in 1948. At 
that time, we welcomed Israel’s emer- 
gence as a young democracy, and we 
sympathized with its valiant struggle 
for survival against incredible odds. 

In those early years, Israel was a 
tiny country facing hostile enemies on 
every border. After defeating the Arab 
armies in 1948, Israel took up the 
daunting task of assimilating the flow 
of Jewish refugees from Europe and 
the Arab lands which more than dou- 
bled Israel’s total population in a few 
short years. The Israelis also began to 
build an economy, to develop their 
country from within, and to establish 
relations with other states. 

For many years Israel struggled with 
the social and economic stresses of 
nation-building. At the same time, 
Israel was locked in a state of war with 
her neighbors. Wars and terrorism 
took a heavy toll of lives in Israel, and 
the need to maintain a strong defense 
was a severe strain on the country’s re- 
sources. Yet the Israelis built not only 
a strong army, but hospitals, schools, 
universities, theaters, and museums. 
In only 40 years, Israel has progressed 
from an impoverished colonial back- 
water to an advanced democracy with 
a growing economy. 

The relationship between Israel and 
the United States is the cornerstone of 
our Middle East policy. Israel, the only 
working democracy in the Middle 
East, is a center of stability in an 
uneasy region. The ties which bind the 
United States and Israel together have 
strengthened into a strategic alliance 
of great value and benefit to both 
countries. 

The strategic cooperation between 
the United States and Israel operates 
on many levels. It includes: joint naval 
and air exercises, access for United 
States naval ships to supply and repair 
facilities in Israeli ports, and the pre- 
positioning of American medical sup- 
plies in Israel for American use in the 
event of a Middle East war. Joint eco- 
nomic and defense groups coordinate 
efforts to help Israel improve its econ- 
omy and its defense capability. Israel 
has been granted the status of a major 
non-NATO ally, which will allow it to 
bid on many more defense related con- 
tracts than before. 

Israel and the United States Depart- 
ment of Defense are embarking on an 
unprecedented joint effort to develop 
Israel’s Arrow anti-tactical ballistic 
missile [ATBM] system. This system 
will protect Israel from the Soviet- 
made short-range missiles currently 
deployed by Syria. In addition, it will 
provide some of the basic technology 
needed for the strategic defense initia- 
tive. 

The great nations of Europe devel- 
oped over hundreds of years, and even 
the United States, young by compari- 
son, has 200 years of national history. 
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On the other hand, the small nations 
which achieved their independence in 
the 1940's have been forced to develop 
at breakneck speed in order to com- 
pete in today’s society. Many of these 
small, Third World states have failed 
to achieve stable governments and 
working economies. Israel however is 
an amazing exception. In 40 short 
years she has developed and grown at 
a remarkably consistent pace. 

Israel still faces serious problems, 
and peace has not yet been established 
in the Middle East. The continuing 
disturbances in the administered terri- 
tories are proof that the question of 
the Palestinians is the greatest chal- 
lenge Israel faces today. 

The Israelis and their elected leaders 
have difficult and painful decisions to 
make in the search for peace in the 
Middle East. Through this difficult 
process the United States Government 
and the American people will stand 
firm beside the Israel's right to exist 
and to have secure borders. We will 
continue our efforts to bring Israel 
and its neighbors together for direct 
peace negotiations. 

The people of Israel have every 
right to be proud of their remarkable 
achievements. We Americans are 
proud too, of the warm friendship and 
cooperation which bind our two na- 
tions together. We will continue to 
strive for peace, security, and prosperi- 
ty.e 


RACHEL GILBERT—DEDICATED 
IDAHO PUBLIC SERVANT 


@ Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, serving 
as a citizen legislator presents many 
challenges. And when a person is out- 
spoken and devoted to principle, it can 
cause a great deal of controversy. 

Nevertheless, Idaho State Senator 
Rachel Gilbert, of Boise, ID, has 
served in the Idaho State Legislature 
for four terms. The taxpayers of her 
district know they can rely on Rachel 
to fight hard for their interests. 

I noticed a recent article in the 
Idaho Statesman which highlighted 
Senator Gilbert’s accomplishments 
and detailed the admiration her col- 
leagues have for her strong stands on 
the critical issues facing the State of 
Idaho 

Mr. President, I ask that this article 
about my friend, Senator Rachel Gil- 
bert, be printed in the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

SENATOR GILBERT—A SCRAPPY FIGHTER FOR 
TAXPAYERS 
(By Dan Popkey) 

When state Sen. Rachel Gilbert sits down 
to lunch at a Boise deli, she does something 
unexpected. 

The feisty Gilbert, nicknamed Atilla the 
Hen for her aggressive style, bows her head 
and says grace. 

— Gilbert explains that she’s a minister's 
daughter. “Rachel means weak like a lamb,” 
she says, before exploding with a laugh. 
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Opinionated and dogged, Gilbert is more 
lion than lamb. 

Gilbert is a controversial Boise Republi- 
can who has served two terms in the House 
and two in the Senate. She was re-elected in 
1986 by 43 votes, and likely faces another 
tough challenge in November. 

She is known for speaking her mind, usu- 
ally in defense of the taxpayer, who she be- 
lieves is overburdened by an intrusive gov- 
ernment. 

“I stand on my hind legs and say, ‘Hey 
folks, this is the way I see it.“ Gilbert said. 

“She gets into a lot of difficulty because 
she doesn't equivocate,” said Sen. Phil Batt 
of Wilder, the Republican nominee for gov- 
ernor in 1982. 

“I admire her for that trait, and I'm some- 
what jealous because I can't put all caution 
aside,” said Batt, a friend for 25 years. “If 
more people would express their opinions 
like she does, we'd probably have better gov- 
ernment.” 

But Gilbert's opponent in 1986, Democrat 
Linda Clark, said, “It’s not enough to say, as 
she has done, we need to lower taxes. 
Period. I've yet to see her offer any produc- 
tive solutions for our state.” 

Clark, principal of Joplin Elementary 
School, nearly defeated Gilbert in 1986, and 
is expected to run again this year. 

Ada County Democratic Chairwoman 
Betty Richardson said Gilbert offers Demo- 
crats their best shot to pick up a Senate seat 
in Ada County. 

Gilbert says she “was asleep at the 
switch” in 1986 and will be ready for Clark 
this year. “We're going to start early. We're 
going to raise more money.” 

The owner of a real estate firm, Gilbert is 
no stranger to money. A careful dresser, she 
wears three diamond rings, a diamond 
watch and lots of gold. Bill Graeber, of the 
popular salon with the same name, cuts her 
stylish hair. 

She won't reveal her age, but has daugh- 
ters 29 and 30. “I’m a grandmother—that 
tells you enough.” 

Gilbert thrives on raucous debate and de- 
lights in upsetting the sometimes pompous 
atmosphere of the Senate. “You know,” she 
says frequently, “the clash of ideas is the 
wonderful sound of freedom.” 

In a committee meeting in 1986, she sug- 
gested charging large families a users fee 
for schools to former Sen. Dane Watkins, a 
Mormon father of seven. 

“I can’t help it,” Gilbert explains. “I get 
up in that air with that marble dust, and I 
just can’t help saying naughty things to 
these stuffy, righteous legislators.” 

Gilbert was divorced from Boise orthodon- 
tist Keith Gilbert in 1969. 

She was born in Ottawa, Kan. Her father, 
Herbert Shaw, a Church of God Holiness 
preacher, moved the family to California, 
and later to a 3,600-acre ranch near Jamie- 
son, Ore. Rachel attended high school at 
Northwest Nazarene Academy in Nampa. 

She spent a year at Northwest Nazarene 
College before going to the University of 
Nebraska, where her husband was in dental 
school. Gilbert has a bachelor’s degree in 
education from Nebraska and a master’s 
degree in guidance and counseling from the 
College of {daho. 

While her husband studied, Gilbert 
taught public school for 6% years in Lin- 
coln, Neb., before the family returned to 
Idaho. 

In 1969, Gilbert went to work in real 
estate, spending her first two years with 
Walker & Co. in Boise. 
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“I worked like a Trojan,” she recalls, 
saving enough in two years to buy a rental 
house. But when she went to Idaho First 
National Bank, they wouldn't lend her any 
money unless her father or one of her five 
brothers would co-sign the loan. 

Well, they said, ‘we just don't make 
loans to women,“ I was so angry.” 

Four years later, after federal law prohib- 
ited discrimination in lending, “Old Rachel 
went down and got her first loan,” she re- 
members. That was a landmark for me.” 

“She has been a very successful business- 
woman when that was not a woman's role,” 
said Rep. Kitty Gurnsey, R-Boise, who 
served with Gilbert in the House and on 
“society lady” blood drives in the 1960s. 

“She may come on to some people as 
having a very tough exterior,” Gurnsey 
said, “but I find her to be a very competent 
woman, and I have a lot of respect for her.” 

Gilbert says she has been criticized by 
friends for not being flaming feminist. I've 
tried to be a good example.” 

Now Gilbert devotes much of her atten- 
tion to limiting government spending. She 
opposed the tax-increment financing law 
passed in 1987 for the Boise Redevelopment 
Agency, despite bipartisan support in the 
Ada County delegation. She is working this 
year to limit growth of the unemployment 
compensation fund. 

“The greed of government is without 
limit,” Gilbert says. “I don't care what you 
give us, we're going to spend it and cry for 
more.” 

Raising her teaching experience, she calls 
for education reform, including competency 
testing for teachers. 

“Why is education such a sacred cow?” 
she asks. “I've come to this conclusion very 
slowly and very painfully, that something is 
wrong with the way we do it.” 

Although she's “an old school marm,” Gil- 
bert knows she’s no favorite of the Idaho 
Education Association, which gave Clerk 
$5,631 in 1986. 

They're powerful, they're organized and 
they're after anyone who is a fiscal conserv- 
ative,” Gilbert said. “It kind of hurts my 
feelings, because I was a member of the Ne- 
braska Education Association. I wore it 
proudly.” 

Gilbert rejects the view of Gov. Cecil 
Andrus that Idaho's teachers ought to be 
paid at the national average. 

She points out that median per capita 
income in Idaho is 25 percent below the na- 
tional average, while Idaho teachers earn 17 
percent below their profession's national av- 
erage. 

Gilbert expects a tough campaign—“The 
IEA will knock me about the head and 
shoulders“ - but expects to win. 

“If I get turned out, people have spoken. I 
believe in the system.“ 


UNITED STATES-KOREA 
DEFENSE PROCUREMENT 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, a sit- 
uation has been brought to my atten- 
tion which exemplifies the difficulty 
for U.S. companies to sell products in 
overseas markets which contributes to 
the growing trade imbalance. 

For the last several years, the Re- 
public of Korea has been conducting a 
competitive competition for helicop- 
ters to meet their requirements for 
coastal and harbor defense. This proc- 
ess has been extensive and every 
aspect of the competing systems has 
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been evaluated. There are three prime 
competitors, one of which is a United 
States manufactured helicopter which 
has been declared the best by a Re- 
public of Korea review team from a 
technical and military requirement 
standpoint. 

In the past few months the United 
States Government has made a sub- 
stantial number of representations to 
the Government of Korea urging pro- 
curement of the United States built 
system. In addition to being supported 
by several members of the executive 
branch, our own Armed Services Com- 
mittee chairman, Senator Nunn, has 
communicated his strong support to 
the Government of the Republic of 
Korea. 

Mr. President, there are significant 
arguments in favor of the US. 
system—the SH-2 helicopter. It is 
widely used in the U.S. Navy. The mili- 
tary advantages to Korea of having a 
compatible, interpretable system are 
substantial. 

In the context of our recent debate 
on the trade bill, the Republic of 
Korea could take a step toward im- 
proving the current trade imbalance 
between us by selecting a United 
States product for the mission. I hope 
President Roh Tae Woo will take this 
opportunity as he begins his adminis- 
tration to send the message that he is 
concerned about free and open trade 
with the United States and that when 
it makes good business sense, he will 
not let artificial protectionist impedi- 
ments stand in the way of internation- 
al trade between our two countries. 


THE HUMAN DIMENSION OF 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, with per- 
mission I am submitting for the 
Recorp a letter from Mr. Roger Lang- 
ley of Rockville, MD, drawing my at- 
tention to an article written by his 
son, Michael Langley, who is a student 
at the University of Tennessee, Chat- 
tanooga. As the letter makes clear, Mi- 
chael Langley’s article, which I am 
also enclosing for the Recorp, illus- 
trates the human dimension of inter- 
national relations and the hope and 
potential that our rising generation 
bring to it. 

The letter and article follow: 

Senator ALBERT GORE, Jr. 
Senate Russell Office Building, 
Washington, DC. 

Dear SEN. Gore, I heard your speech on 
disarmament on C-Span last night and in 
view of your expressed desire to seek ways 
to lessen tension between west and east, I 
would like to call your attention to an arti- 
cle written by a 19-year-old student at the 
University of Tennessee at Chattanooga 
that was published on July 19, 1987 in the 
Chattanooga News-Free Press. 

I believe it is an excellent illustration of 
how international relations are improved 
when young people from various back- 
grounds get together and meet as individ- 
uals. This account by Michael Langley de- 
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scribes several friendship-building meetings 
between American and Yougoslavian young 
people that overcome the problems of lan- 
guage and differences in economic and polit- 
ical ideologies. Let me cite a couple of exam- 
ples from the story—a Communist sailor 
and the American students discover they 
have a common fondness for Bruce Spring- 
steen, and the young poets from the two 
countries create a way to compare writers 
despite the language barrier. 

Michael is my son and a Brock Scholar at 
UTC where he is a straight A student and 
an Academic All-American on the Universi- 
ty tennis team. He is currently spending his 
junior year studying at Trinity College in 
Dublin. 

I believe other Members of Congress will 
find this article inspirational and so I am 
forwarding it to you with the hope that you 
will have it reprinted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

There will always be differences between 
nations, but the willingness of young people 
to create ways to bridge them offers hope 
for a better world tomorrow. 

Sincerely, 
ROGER LANGLEY, 
Rockville, MD. 


A JOURNEY THROUGH THE HEART OF 
YUGOSLAVIA 


(By Michael Langley) 


The little boy with the space gun peered 
around his father again. This time I was 
ready. I cocked my thumb and index finger 
and shot him. He darted behind his father, 
who remained absorbed in a magazine. 

I was sitting with my friends from UTC in 
the airport of Zagreb, Yugoslavia, waiting 
for a flight to the city of Split, the first leg 
of our three-week stay in this fascinating 
country. 

We'd arrived less than a half-hour before 
on our nine-hour flight from New York. The 
boy—about 5—glanced out again. I tensed, 
ready to defend myself against a laser 
attack when I realized the white plastic toy 
wasn't a space gun at all but a miniature 
bullhorn. Changing strategies I cupped my 
hand to my ear and leaned toward him. He 
put the toy to his lips and made a loud 
“bah” sound. 

“Bah?” I asked. “Bah!” he confirmed, only 
this time much louder. Yugoslavia is an easy 
country to misinterpret on first impression. 

Before leaving Chattanooga, I had heard 
three things from well-traveled acquaint- 
ances about Yugoslavia: It’s the most lasciv- 
ious country in Europe; they try to rip you 
off; and they all smoke. There were only 
faint glimmers of truth in the first two (per- 
sonalified in an occasional leering pedestri- 
an or taxi driver), but a heavy, lung-filling 
cloud of truth in the last one. 

Our group of 11 was led by Dr. Richard 
Jackson, noted poet and UTC English pro- 
fessor. He was invited to Yugoslavia on a 
Fulbright exchange and we joined him to 
see the country and work with him on a spe- 
cial research project. 

Jackson's wife, Marg, who teaches English 
at Notre Dame High School, and their 
daughter Amy, a freshman at Notre Dame, 
and her classmate Erika Lubcowita were 
also along. 

The rest of our group included Chuck 
Scott, also a poet and UTC faculty member, 
Boyd White, a senior from Hixson; Karen 
Christie, a junior from Oak Ridge; Katie 
Berotti, a sophomore from Tifton, Ga.; 
Angie Argabrite, a junior from West Virgin- 
ia; and sophomore Millie Bentley and 
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myself, junior Michael Langley, both from 
Maryland. 

Our trip, through a country many of my 
friends could not locate on a map, would 
provide experiences ranging from a visit to a 
town where visions of the Blessed Virgin are 
reported daily, to a close-up look at Richard 
Mull, the bald-headed “Bull” of TV's “Night 
Court,” We traveled by plane, bus, van, boat 
and gondola down empty rural roads, crowd- 
ed city streets, calm blue seas and dark 
lakes. 

Our first stop, Split, was founded in 305 
A.D. by the Roman Emperor Diocletian, 
who considered himself a god and lived in 
extreme seclusion. Today, a family's bright- 
ly colored laundry sways over the emperor's 
courtyard, A toothless woman selling cheese 
offered us generous samples. She accepted a 
little hug, and we made a rare sight, she in 
her babuhka, bulky sweater and black skirt, 
me in my Kroger’s baseball cap and Mickey 
Mouse sweatshirt. 

We boarded a boat and sailed for Hvar, an 
idyllic island off the coast. In the airports 
and on the streets we'd been made a little 
uneasy by dour, armed soldiers. This day, 
though, we met a Yugoslavian sailor who 
gave us a friendlier view of the military. 

Boris was traveling as a passenger, sitting 
in the corner of the lounge indifferent to 
the light drizzle falling on the deck. The 
shadow of a hanging plant above him 
crossed his gentle, boyish face as it swayed. 
A cigarette dangled loosely from the corner 
of his mouth, The guitar he was gently 
strumming rested on his crossed legs. 

“Do you know any Bruce Springsteen?” 
Jackson asked. He smiled and launched into 
the opening chords of “Downbound Train.“ 

Soon we were all gathered around his 
table, trying to name a song he couldn't 
play. He knew top 40, Dylan, the Beatles, 
the Stones. He knew more of the words to 
our favorite songs than we did. Boris told us 
he learned the music from listening to the 
radio and his English was good because he 
had a brother in Australia. He was thinking 
about trying to get there to join him. He 
asked what Americans thought of Yugoslav- 
ians and he whispered that they like the 
Americans much more here than the Rus- 
sians. Now he was on leave, going to see his 
parents on a tiny island beyond Hvar. The 
two-hour trip passed quickly. 

Hvar is known as the Island of the Sun, 
but we were beginning to call ourselves the 
Tourists of the Rain. It rains so rarely on 
Hvar that hotels offer to pay for inclement 
days. Unfortunately, we were only there for 
an afternoon so we couldn't collect. 

After seeing Split, Solona, Trogir and 
Hvar, we rented a van and a car and drove 
along the coast toward Dubrovnik. At a gas 
station along the way a sleepy-eyed attend- 
ant mistakenly filled our oil tank with gas. 

I have come to think that a van breaking 
down is one of the best ways to appreciate 
your ineptitude at communicating in an un- 
familiar language. Everyone who worked at 
the gas station as well as people from the 
little inn across the street milled about the 
van, looking at it thoughtfully and cautious- 
ly as if it were a wounded animal. Boyd and 
Dr. Jackson attempted to tell some of the 
newcomers what was wrong. Chuck 
searched for someone who spoke English. 
Boyd and a man who did not work at the 
gas station alternately slid under the van, 
trying to figure out how to drain the gas. At 
last the man succeeded. I'm not sure just 
how. I must have been forlornly wandering 
the grounds looking for a candy bar or 
maybe a Krystal in the distance. I came 
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back to see everyone nodding in agreement, 
and Boyd extending a carton of cigarettes to 
the man. 

We stopped that afternoon in Ston, and 
remarkably, it was sunny. We went to the 
beach. Or actually we found our own spot, 
walking across marshy grass to a rocky 
place in the sun. Predictably it was soon 
cloudy and cold, and people began to pile 
into the van. Boyd, Chuck and I, on the way 
to the car, discovered a basketball hoop at- 
tached to a wall on the edge of the little city 
on the outskirts of Ston. We'd often gotten 
together for pickup games at Maclellan 
Gym and all missed basketball. We still 
missed an actual basketball but we impro- 
vised with the Hotel Ston’s then white 
towels, tying them in tight knots. We didn’t 
do much dribbling. 

Remarkable accounts for the past six 
years have been coming out of the nearby 
village of Medjugorgy—which means “place 
between the mountains.” The reports speak 
of daily apparitions of the Blessed Virgin to 
six local children. Accounts of a strange 
peace pervading the village were not borne 
out. Instead we found the clatter of loud 
tourists and aggressive street vendors selling 
cheap souvenirs to dominate the area 
around the church. 

More spiritual to me was the immense 
concrete cross atop Mount Podbrdo erected 
in 1933 by pious farmers to commemorate 
the 1,900th anniversary of the crucifixion. 
Boyd and I joined the few, but hardy pil- 
grims who climbed the rocky path to the 
cross. Some who made the climb left their 
shoes behind in tribute or sacrifice and 
stumbled barefoot down the rocky slope 
made slippery by recent rain. Boyd and I 
kept ours on. 

The dark, gymnasium-like room was not 
even half-full. There was a local band play- 
ing and the crowd wandered in and out, 
staring at the teen-agers with drums and 
guitars as if they were a loud museum ex- 
hibit. We'd spent the day in Dubrovnik, 
“the pearl of the Adriatic,” walking around 
the entire old city along its protective walls. 
Only a few people in the very front moved 
to the loud vibrating music. They seemed to 
be friends of the members of the band. The 
rest were absolutely stoic based on my expe- 
rience of rock concert crowds. There were 
no police or officials of any kind keeping 
the kids subdued. Unsubdued, however, 
were Millie, Katie and Angie, who immedi- 
ately began dancing and moving towards 
the front. Their energy spread and more of 
the kids in the front started moving. 

By the time the band was finishing the 
girls had a whole row of people dancing arm 
in arm. One of the guys from the crowd 
jumped on stage and began singing and 
beating percussion on an instrument that 
resembled a block of wood. The band closed 
with the Rolling Stones’ Honky Tonk 
Woman,” in English for the most part. 
Before it was over the whole first and most 
of the second and third rows, led by three 
lively Americans and their new Yugoslavian 
friends, were on stage dancing with the 
band, stoicism the furthest thing from their 
minds. 

“Mostar is one of our most Muslim cities,” 
the thin man told us, rubbing his gray, 
scraggly whiskers. We were sitting in the 
courtyard of the city’s most prominent 
mosque before the fountain Muslims use to 
wash before praying. This man volunteered 
to guide us to practice his English. He 
learned mostly, he told us, by reading every- 
thing he could get his hands on. “In fact,” 
he said, taking the cigarette from his 


mouth, “if you have anything you can spare 
The next day, Dr. Jackson dropped off 
a copy of The New York Times he'd brought 
with him. 

Sarajevo, the site of the 1984 Winter 
Olympics, was where we got down to work. 
We interviewed several poets, went to nu- 
merous readings, and met with university 
students. There were language problems, to 
be certain. 

Yugoslavia’s 22 million citizens belong to 
six major nationalities and about a dozen 
other groups. They speak three official lan- 
guages and have two alphabets. Poets ar- 
rived in Sarajevo from all parts of Yugoslav- 
ia, as well as from West Germany, Russia, 
Turkey, France, Great Britain, Cuba, 
Cyprus, Romania and Hungary. Our belea- 
guered interpreter was a pretty 25-year-old 
English literature student named Tanya. 

She and all the other students we met 
were exceptionally bright. One afternoon 
some of us sat at a cramped table in a little 
cafe with a Yugoslavian student and his 
young instructor. We tried first for some 
basic conversation but ended up mostly 
shaking our heads, smiling or looking down 
at our forks. But when the student heard 
Boyd mention William Faulkner, a fascinat- 
ing conversation began. The student and 
teacher would confer for a second and then 
offer, in thick Bosnian accents, the name of 
a great author or philosopher. Boyd and 
Chuck would look at each other and then 
one would recognize, “Nietzsche!” Chuck in- 
troduced the “slam of disapproval,” bring- 
ing his forearm and open palm down on the 
table. The corner of the cafe, in a matter of 
minutes, grew loud with shouts of “Robert 
Frost!” or “Fyodor Dostoyevsky!" with com- 
peting yells of appreciation and silverware- 
shaking forearms of disapproval. 

Our last stop was in the peaceful city of 
Lubijana in the North. The people here con- 
sider themselves Central Europeans and it 
seems almost like another country. We went 
to nearby Bled Lake where Millie almost 
capsized our gondola, by standing for a 
snapshot of Bled Castle. “I forgot we were 
on a boat!” We all laughed, except for the 
man rowing us, who smiled slightly and mo- 
tioned for us to stay down. 

Now in our third week, I was feeling dis- 
connected. We had survived without TV or 
even a newspaper. We were oblivious to the 
struggles of Gary Hart and Jim and Tammy 
Bakker. In our hotel lobby our last night, 
Boyd and I saw a familiar face. It took us a 
while to realize that the man who had just 
strode across the lobby was “Bull,” “Night 
Court's” hulking courtroom guard. Actor 
Richard Mull was there making a movie. I 
realized old castles, churches and mosques 
would soon give way to television and sub- 
urbs. It was time to head home. 


HAPPY NATIONAL SECRETARIES 
WEEK 


Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
this is National Secretaries’ Week, a 
time when employers are asked to 
make a special recognition of the im- 
portant contribution of the Nation's 
more than 18 million office workers. 
These are the workers who are 
charged with making sense out of 
chaos. These are the workers who 
make both business and Government 
run. 

Even though this is 1988, and as the 
saying goes, “Times Have Changed,” a 
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secretary is still 95 percent sure to be a 
woman. The profession remains today 
the No. 1 job for women. 

One organization, Mr. President, has 
for 15 years now been working to rep- 
resent these office workers and to im- 
prove conditions in the office. I'm 
speaking of 9 to 5, the National Asso- 
ciation of Working Women. Members 
of 9 to 5, traditionaly celebrate nation- 
al secretaries’ week by asking their 
employers for raises to go along with 
roses, 

This year, 9 to 5 tells me that secre- 
taries are broadening their request. As 
more women enter the workforce, sec- 
retaries and office workers are asking 
for new policies to meet the needs of 
working families. 

In addition to better pay, they want 
better child care. Working parents are 
facing a crisis when it comes to child 
care. Good quality day care is ex- 
tremely hard to find, and when you 
can find it, it is expensive. That is why 
in 1981, I introduced legislation that 
expanded the day care tax credit. 

But in those 7 years, I’m sad to say 
that day care situation has not im- 
proved much, if at all. Therefore, I'm 
proud to be a cosponsor of the act for 
better child care, as well as other child 
care bills. This includes my own legis- 
lation, S. 1271, “The Day Care Work- 
ing Families Act.” 

Secretaries are also asking for a 
standard on family leave, so that 
working parents can take care of new- 
born and seriously ill children without 
fear of losing their jobs. I'm proud to 
cosponsor that bill as well. 

I ask my distinguished colleagues to 
join me in saluting the women and 
men who keep our Nation’s offices 
running smoothly. To the country’s 
office workers; Happy National Secre- 
taries Week. e 


GERIATRIC CENTERS OF 
EXCELLENCE 


@ Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, I rise 
today to call attention to legislation 
recently marked-up by the Labor Com- 
mittee reauthorizing the Public 
Health Service Act. I am particularly 
appreciative that the Labor Commit- 
tee has seen fit to include the provi- 
sions of my bill S. 1112, the centers of 
excellence in Geriatric Research and 
Training Act as title IV of this legisla- 
tion. Title IV, the National Institute 
on Aging is a timely addition to this 
measure. Mr. President, the Graying 
of America” poses an unprecedented 
health care challenge for the United 
States. 

The need for long-term care financ- 
ing will be exacerbated as our Nation’s 
elderly population will increase in 
number by 22 percent, from 28.5 mil- 
lion in 1985 to 35 million in the year 
2000. By the year 2050, nearly 1 in 
every 4 Americans will be over the age 
of 65. yet, surprisingly, the Nation’s 
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medical community remains grossly 
unprepared to meet that challenge. 

The problem is simple. The United 
States currently has a serious shortage 
of doctors who are adequately trained 
to deal with the chronic and complex 
ailments that strike the elderly. And, 
unless the United States does some- 
thing to vastly improve geriatric train- 
ing and education in its medical 
schools, the Nation may soon find 
itself overwhelmed by the tremendous 
health care demands of its rapidly 
aging population. 

The prestigious Institute of Medi- 
cine [IOM] has completed a study and 
will soon issue a report that reveals 
just how few American physicians 
there are with expertise in geriatrics. 
Of the 450,000 practicing physicians in 
the United States, only 450—or 1 in 
every 1,000—have completed a post- 
graduate fellowship program in geriat- 
rics. The IOM study points out that 
we must double our current yearly 
output of geriatricians to meet the 
projected need of at least 2,100 geri- 
atricians by the year 2000. 

Steps have been taken recently to 
improve geriatric training in the 
United States. However, these efforts 
are falling far short of what is needed. 
For example, although 75 percent of 
American medical schools now offer 
elective courses in geriatrics, only 4 
percent of the medical students take 
them. 

For advanced geriatric training, the 
figures are even worse. In the previous 
academic year, there are only three 
geriatricians and not a single geropsy- 
chiatrist in advanced training in the 
entire United States. 

Geriatrics has been largely ignored 
because it is not very glamorous. 
American medicine has always focused 
on fast cures to dramatic, acute illness- 
es. But there are rarely any fast cures 
for the chronic ailments of the elderly. 
In fact, their conditions often defy a 
doctor’s natural desire to make it all 
better. 

As a result, doctors tend to lose in- 
terest in elderly patients. I am remind- 
ed of the story of the 92-year-old man 
who went to the doctor complaining of 
pain in his left leg. The doctor de- 
clared, “Sam, for Pete’s sake, What do 
you expect at age 92?" Sam replied, 
“look, my right leg is also 92, but it 
doesn’t hurt a bit. Now explain that.” 

Doctors and all medical personnel 
must be taught that the chronic ail- 
ments of the elderly are not always 
hopeless conditions. Their treatment 
may require more time and attention. 
But positive results can be achieved 
and these results may be spectacular. 

I read an account recently about an 
elderly man who entered a VA hospi- 
tal. The man was described as con- 
fused and swollen from renal failure, 
unable to walk because of bad pressure 
sores on his feet, malnourished, de- 
pressed, and curled up in a fetal posi- 
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tion.” Most of the hospital’s medical 
staff gave up on the patient, expecting 
him to live possibly a few months in a 
nursing home. However, the hospital 
luckily had a trained geriatric team 
that persisted in their diligent evalua- 
tion and treatment of the patient. 
And, within weeks, the man walked 
out of the hospital and returned 
home. 

I believe we must act convincingly to 
correct our past neglect of geriatric 
medicine. The inclusion of geriatric 
centers of excellence in research and 
training in the Public Health Service 
Act is certainly a large step in the 
right direction. 

The provisions of my bill that are in- 
cluded under title IV are based on the 
recommendation of the Institute of 
Medicine’s recent report on geriatric 
medicine. Title IV authorizes the es- 
tablishment of centers that will con- 
duct research and advanced training 
programs in the diagnosis and treat- 
ment of diseases, disorders, and com- 
plications related to aging. 

The ultimate goal of the centers will 
be to develop critically needed aca- 
demic leaders in geriatrics. Once we 
have those leaders, our medical 
schools will be able to train adequate 
numbers of practicing physicians and 
other health professionals to care for 
the rapidly increasing number of older 
Americans. 

With catastrophic health care bill 
that is currently pending in confer- 
ence committee, Congress has the op- 
portunity this year to expand senior 
citizens’ access to health care by offer- 
ing them financial protection against 
catastrophic illness. That’s good news 
for our seniors. 

Yet, as we expand older Americans’ 
access to health care, we should be 
equally committed to ensuring their 
access to high quality care. To accom- 
plish that, we must improve our Na- 
tion’s academic training and research 
in geriatrics. 

We have pediatricians to care for 
our children. Our seniors should have 
access to doctors who are just as inter- 
ested and knowledgeable about their 
special health care needs. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues 
to support the reauthorization of the 
Public Health Service Act when it 
comes before the Senate to help give 
our seniors the quality health care 
they deserve. 


DISTURBING DEVELOPMENT IN 
TAIWAN 


Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, I want to 
say a few words about a most disturb- 
ing development that has occurred re- 
cently in Taiwan. I refer to the recent 
decision by the Government of Taiwan 
to give a French firm, MATRA, the 
first right of negotiation for the 
Taipei Medium Capacity Transit Sys- 
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tems [MCTS] instead of Westing- 
house. 

As the director of the American In- 
stitute in Taiwan, David Dean, indicat- 
ed in a letter to Taiwanese Premier Yu 
Kuo-hwa, this decision is objectionable 
for three reasons: its inconsistency 
with Taiwan’s commitment to maxi- 
mize U.S. procurement; the superiority 
of the Westinghouse proposal in terms 
of price, performance, and experience; 
and the integrity of the bidding proc- 
ess. 

Mr. President, I ask that Mr. Dean's 
letter be printed in the RECORD. 

On the basis of the facts presented, 
Mr. President, it is hard not to con- 
clude that the American bidder has 
been the victim of a deliberate effort 
to favor the French, despite an explic- 
it government policy of seeking to pro- 
mote purchases of American goods 
and services. This is particularly dis- 
tressing because this is not a minor 
project by any means. It involves a 
rapid transit system for the capital 
city of Taipei with a total value for 
both phases of over $400 million, rep- 
resenting over 1,660 man-years of work 
in at least three States. 

In my home State of Pennsylvania, 
this contract would have brought to 
the Westinghouse Transportation Di- 
vision and other supply companies a 
total of 751 man-years of effort and 
$217 million in contract value to the 
Pittsburgh area for supplying phase I 
of an automated people mover project 
for the city of Taipei. 

These are capital goods dollars that 
this country can ill afford to lose—in 
Pittsburgh or in any other American 
city—particularly since Westinghouse 
is qualified and well-equipped to pro- 
vide these services. Chicago and New 
York also stand to lose millions of con- 
tract dollars and untold new jobs due 
to the loss of this contract. The dis- 
criminatory practices of the Taipei 
Government with regard to American 
companies such as Westinghouse are 
unacceptable and cannot be tolerated 
by the American Government. 

In spite of the Taiwan leadership’s 
decision to maximize the purchase of 
American goods and services wherever 
such goods and services are competi- 
tively priced and technologically ap- 
propriate, the Taiwanese Government 
has failed to live up to this promise. I 
am disappointed in the lack of com- 
mitment to this goal, as exemplified 
by this failure with regard to the Wes- 
tinghouse Electric Corp. bid. 

Mr. Dean’s letter makes clear that 
Taiwan failed to honor its commit- 
ment to American corporations seek- 
ing contracts. Mr. Dean recognizes, 
correctly, that the Westinghouse pro- 
posal met the cost and experience 
qualifications of the Taiwan contract 
more accurately than any other con- 
tract bidder but was still rejected for 
the contract award. 
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I join Mr. Dean and my congression- 
al colleagues, particularly the Senator 
from New York [Mr. D’Amato] who 
discussed this matter last Tuesday, in 
their objections to the MATRA con- 
tract award. I believe that Westing- 
house Electric Corp.'s Transportation 
Division was a competitive and quali- 
fied bidder, and I see this rejection as 
a clear indication that Taiwan is not 
living up to its commitment to Ameri- 
can companies bidding for Taiwanese 
contracts. 

I am particularly disappointed in 
this case because I sought, very ag- 
gressively, to preclude such discrimi- 
nation against American corporations 
early in the bidding process. Earlier 
this year, I and several other Senators, 
including Senators Drxon, RIEGLE, 
D'AMATO, SPECTER, SIMON, MOYNIHAN, 
DANFORTH, and MURKOWSKI, wrote Mr. 
Frederick Chien of the Coordination 
Council for North American Affairs. 
In that letter, we stated our hopes for 
his careful consideration of Westing- 
house’s bid for the MCTS for Taipei 
and our strong support for awarding 
this contract to the American bidder. 

Clearly, our hopes were dashed and 
our fears confirmed when the contract 
was denied to Westinghouse. This 
raises major concerns about current— 
and future—trade relations between 
the United States and Taiwan and 
cannot help but also raise suspicions 
that Taiwan is imitating the unfair 
trading and contract practices of 
Japan. 

In that regard both the House and 
the Senate have already reacted 
strongly to Japan’s trading and con- 
tracting practices, both in the continu- 
ing resolution last year, and in the 
trade bill we sent to the President yes- 
terday. Should Taiwan continue its 
practice of ignoring qualified Ameri- 
can bidders, such as Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., for its contracts, I 
would expect Congress to take similar 
actions against Taiwan. 

I hope that will not be necessary. I 
hope that the Taiwanese Government 
will reconsider its contract awards, and 
in doing so, recognize Westinghouse’s 
qualifications and experience. This is 
the only fair and honest course of 
action. 

The letter follows: 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE IN TAIWAN, 
Taipei, Taiwan, April 21, 1988. 
Yu Kuo-iwa, 
Premier, Executive Yuan, Taipei. 

DEAR MR. PREMIER: I am taking the liberty 
of writing to you directly because I learned 
yesterday that the French firm MATRA 
has been given the first right of negotiation 
for the Taipei Medium Capacity Transit 
Systems (MCTS). I am deeply disappointed 
by this news. 

I have three concerns about this develop- 
ment, namely; a) that this decision does not 
appear to be consistent with your govern- 
ment’s commitment to maximize U.S. pro- 
curement wherever possible, b) that the 
Westinghouse proposal was superior to the 
French proposal, and c) that some questions 
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have been raised about the integrity of the 
selection process. 

In my opinion, this decision is clearly in- 
consistent with the commitment of the 
senior Taiwan leadership to maximize the 
purchase of American goods and services 
wherever such goods and services are com- 
petitively priced and technologically appro- 
priate. In this connection AIT had been as- 
sured that this policy would be applied to 
the Taipei MRT system, of which the 
MCTS is a part. 

I believe the following to be true regard- 
ing the Westinghouse bid: 

Westinghouse had the lowest overall cost 
proposal (including equipment and civil con- 
struction); 

Westinghouse has the greatest MCTS ex- 
perience with 11 systems operating, con- 
structed over a period of 18 years; 

Westinghouse vehicles of the type pro- 
posed for the Taipei MCTS have operated 
over 43 million kilometers and carried 750 
million passengers with no mishaps; 

Westinghouse is clearly the leading sup- 
plier of MCTS equipment in the world 
today; 

Westinghouse has continually upgraded 
its technology and offers Taipei state-of- 
the-art electrical and mechanical technolo- 
gy; 

Westinghouse systems have consistently 
been built on schedule and on budget; 

Only the Westinghouse system has been 
proven in semi-tropical climate similar to 
that found in Taiwan; 

Only Westinghouse has safety features to 
accommodate typhoon and earthquake con- 
ditions; 

Unlike the Westinghouse system, the life 
cycle cost of the French proposed vehicle is 
based on supposition because their proposed 
vehicle has never been proven in operation; 

Given these facts I find the decision to ne- 
gotiate with MATRA inconsistent with the 
principle that if U.S. firms offer competitive 
priced quality products they will be given 
first consideration. 

We find it inconceivable that the contract 
will be awarded to MATRA, which has only 
one system in operation since 1983. That 
system was opened two years behind sched- 
ule and ran two and one-half times over the 
original budget. 

We also have concerns about the integrity 
of the bidding process in this instance. We 
understand that the French proposal is 
based on a vehicle that is unproven in oper- 
ation. This is contrary to the tender rules 
and should have resulted in the disqualifica- 
tion of their tender proposal. 

We understand that the original French 
proposal submitted before the bid closing 
deadline on February 29 was technically de- 
ficient and would not have provided an op- 
erable system. We understand that the 
French were subsequently allowed to adjust 
and discuss their proposal and their price 
after the prices of all the other bid docu- 
ments were opened. 

This was unfair to Westinghouse, which 
made its proposal in earnest and based on a 
system that would be operable at the stated 
bid price. As a result there was no need for 
Westinghouse to adjust and discuss the 
original price and technical proposal. 

I have learned that the weighting for the 
price considerations was changed after the 
price proposals were opened. This was prej- 
udicial to the lower Westinghouse bid for 
civil constructions. Westinghouse total cost 
was lower by a substantial margin. 

Given the above facts, I consider that the 
selection was unfair. 
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In view of the Taiwan authorities’ promise 
to source as much as possible from the U.S. 
on Taiwan’s major projects, I am deeply 
concerned and upset that this MCTS con- 
tract, which would have resulted in over 
USDA200 million dollars in goods and serv- 
ices for the U.S., was not awarded to the 
Westinghouse firm especially given the situ- 
ation where Westinghouse was clearly the 
lowest cost, most experienced, and techni- 
cally superior proposer. 

In view of the upcoming trade talks and 
sentiment in the U.S. administration and 
among many members of the U.S. Congress 
concerning the huge U.S. trade deficit with 
Taiwan, I believe that it is in our mutual in- 
terest to do everything possible to avoid 
negative effects on our trade relations, I 
hope that it will be possible for the authori- 
ties to reconsider and overturn this decision. 


Sincerely, 
Davip DEAN, 
Director 
OVERPOPULATION 


è Mr. GORE. Mr. President, it is my 
pleasure to submit for the RECORD a 
proclamation by Hon. Ned 
McWherter, Governor of Tennessee, 
regarding World Population Aware- 
ness Week. In so doing, I join with 
Governor McWherter in calling upon 
Tennesseans and all other Americans 
to reflect upon the consequences of 
overpopulation. 
The proclamation follows: 


PROCLAMATION 
(By the Governor) 


Whereas, the world’s population of more 
than five billion will, at its present growth 
rate, double in the next 40 years; and 

Whereas, more than 90 percent of this un- 
precedented growth takes place in nations 
of the third world least able to accommo- 
date such rapid expansion; and 

Whereas, rapid population growth over- 
whelms the capacity of human societies to 
provide food, housing, education, employ- 
ment and basic health services, and under- 
mines economic development as well as 
social, cultural and political stability; and 

Whereas, the massive proliferation of our 
human numbers places enormous strains on 
the global environment, contributing signifi- 
cantly to the depletion of natural resources, 
the conversion of cultivable fields and for- 
ests into wasteland and desert, the pollution 
of the earth’s land and waters, and the de- 
struction of its ozone layer; and 

Whereas, the tragic results of the ever in- 
creasing imbalance between population and 
resources can be seen in the emergence of 
renewed famine in Africa and elsewhere; 
and 

Whereas, the disastrous consequences 
that unchecked population growth portends 
for humankind and the natural environ- 
ment can be averted by the extension of 
family planning services to the more than 
500 million people in the developing world 
who need and want such services but lack 
the means or access to obtain them; 

Now, Therefore, I, Ned McWherter, as 
Governor as the State of Tennessee, do 
hereby proclaim the week of April 17-23, 
1988, as “World Population Awareness 
Week” in Tennessee, and I call upon all 
Tennesseans to reflect upon the conse- 
quences of overpopulation.e 
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TONY RAGNONE—ONE OF GENE- 
SEE COUNTY'S OUTSTANDING 
CITIZENS 


Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, today I 
wish to pay tribute to my very special 
friend, Anthony “Tony” Ragnone. 

Tony’s family, friends and colleagues 
will gather for a long overdue tribute 
to Tony on May 5, 1988 in my home 
county, Genesee County. 

Tony began his public service in 1963 
as Genesee County’s Drain Commis- 
sioner. His contributions during the 
past 25 years have improved the coun- 
ty’s public works programs and facili- 
ties and many of his initiatives serve 
as models for other communities 
across my State and the country. 
Throughout his entire tenure, Tony 
has also worked diligently to make cer- 
tain that every citizen received effi- 
cient and courteous service. 

Over the years, no other individual 
has contributed more to young people 
eager to enter public service than 
Tony Ragnone. His guidance and 
advice have been invaluable to count- 
less Genesee County residents. 

With his wife, Dorothy, Tony in- 
stilled the virtue of community service 
in his children, Lucian Marie, Jose- 
phine—JoJo and Samuel, and in turn, 
his grandchildren. They are a devoted 
family and keenly aware of their obli- 
gation to help others. 

On a personal note, I want to public- 
ly thank Tony for his counsel and sup- 
port through the years. It is rare to 
find someone with such deep and self- 
less commitment to public service. His 
dedication and devotion remain an in- 
spiration to me. 


OUR DREAM II—YOUNG ASTRO- 
NAUTS’ DREAM IS REALIZED 


Mr. BINGAMAN. Mr. President, at 
this time I would like to invite the at- 
tention of my colleagues to a group of 
young people from Carlsbad, NM. The 
Carlsbad chapter of the Young Astro- 
nauts became the first of 15,000 chap- 
ters to break the sound barrier with a 
rocket of their own design. 

“Our Dream II,” a single stage, 42- 
inch-tall rocket was launched by the 
group of elementary school students 
on March 26. The rocket was clocked 
at a speed of 875-miles per hour—ap- 
proximately 125-miles per hour faster 
than the speed of sound—and exceed- 
ed an altitude of 1 mile, before it 
began its parachute descent back to 
the ground. 

The Carlsbad youngsters are the 
first to achieve this great accomplish- 
ment, which would have been quite an 
impressive feat for an adult club. They 
designed and built the rocket, tested it 
at various facilities in the State, and 
organized and commanded the launch. 

The Young Astronauts Program was 
established by the President in 1984. 
Its main objective is to inspire young- 
sters to become involved in the Na- 
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tion’s Space Program in the future. 
This success has no doubt served as in- 
spiration to these adventurous chil- 
dren. Many of these young people are 
our astronauts of tomorrow and they 
should be commended for their out- 
standing achievement. 

I ask that a copy of the article that 
appeared in the El Paso Times, March 
27, 1988, entitled “Dream Soars at 875 
mph” be inserted in the RECORD. 

The article follows: 


DREAM Soars at 875 MPH 


(By Marilyn Haddrill) 


CaRLSBAD. -A red supersonic rocket named 
“Our Dream II“ disappeared into the pale 
blue sky near Carlsbad Saturday morning 
while about 20 enthusiastic youngsters 
screamed their joy below. 

“We did it! We did it!” 

The Carlsbad Young Astronauts, a club of 
elementary school students, became the 
first among 15,000 Young Astronauts chap- 
ters in the nation to break the sound barrier 
with a miniature rocket. 

Tracking teams clocked the rocket at 875 
mph before it reached a height of 1.3 miles, 
then drifted by parachute back to the 
ground. The speed of sound is about 750 
mph. 

A rippling, red streamer attached to the 
rocket at first alarmed some youngsters who 
thought it had caught fire. But a jeep recov- 
ery crew brought the 42-inch-long projectile 
back in good shape, except for two missing 
tail fins. 

“This is the first time kids of their age 
have ever done this,” said group sponsor 
Mrinal Bali, a Westinghouse engineer. 

Bali said the triumph probably will earn 
the Carlsbad chapter an award for the most 
unusual project in the nation’s Young As- 
tronauts program, which was established by 
President Reagan in October 1984. 

The organization's primary mission is to 
train and inspire young people to become 
future astronauts for the nation’s space ex- 
ploration program. 

Saturday's jubilant scene as the Carlsbad 
youngsters jumped up and down, whistled 
and cheered was far different from the first 
launch attempt Jan. 23. 

A design problem caused the rocket then 
to break up after it had climbed only several 
thousand feet into the air. 

The youngsters recently conducted design 
experiments in the Carlsbad Senior High 
School physics laboratory and tested their 
new rocket at New Mexico State Universi- 
ty’s wind tunnel. 

“This time there is not going to be any 
difficulty,” 13-year-old Liz Whiting said 
before the launch. “The mayor is coming to 
this, so it has to be perfect.” 

Whiting and two other girls—Becky Kehr- 
man and Wendy Duplissey, both 12 years 
old—were commanders at a radio-equipped 
car designated as the command center. The 
girls made decisions about when to launch. 

Launch star commander was 9-year-old 
Julia Blohm, who was stationed about 25 
yards away at the launch site. 

Other youngsters were in a recovery jeep, 
two tracking locations and in a chase air- 
plane circling overhead. All radio communi- 
cations between young astronauts at the dif- 
ferent sites were broadcast over a public ad- 
dress system. 

Carlsbad Mayor Bob Forrest pressed the 
button that launched the first of two less 
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powerful demonstration rockets brought by 
Alamogordo Space Center officials. 

The youngsters and the crowd shouted 
out the countdown for each rocket, includ- 
ing “Our Dream II.” Unlike the two other 
rockets, that stayed in sight, the children's 
speeding projectile could be seen only for a 
few seconds before it disappeared into the 
sky. 

Alamogordo Space Center Director Greg- 
ory Kennedy, who attended the event, said 
afterward that the stunt would have been 
impressive even for an adult rocket club.e 


BARRY GOLDWATER: AN APPRE- 
CIATION BY THE NEW 
YORKER 


% Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, at 
the end of the 99th Congress last De- 
cember, we bade farewell to one of the 
most distinguished and beloved Sena- 
tors of the 20th century, Barry Gold- 
water. After countless legislative wars 
and brilliant service to his country, 
the Senate decommissioned its pre- 
mier battleship. 

Barry was, and is, a man of many 
paradoxes—which is a measure of his 
intellect and independence. Dismissed 
as “extreme” in the 1964 Presidential 
campaign, his ideas on the economy, 
society, and personal freedom are now 
in large measure the conventional 
wisdom. A lifelong champion of mili- 
tary strength, he never hesitated to 
question the Pentagon’s sacred cows. 
Founder of the modern conservative 
movement, he took issue with the New 
Right’s penchant for deficit spending 
and intrusive social legislation. 

Mr. President, knowing my col- 
leagues’ affection for Barry, I com- 
mend to them the lengthy biographi- 
cal profile of the former Arizona Sena- 
tor in the April 25 issue of the New 
Yorker—a profile based on extensive 
interviews by writer Burton Bernstein. 
The Senate will be pleased to find 
fresh evidence that, at age 79, Barry 
remains as outspoken and curmud- 
geonly as ever, and is pursuing an en- 
ergetic schedule of speaking engage- 
ments and lectures at Arizona State 
University. 

As we learned in the wake of his 44- 
State loss to Lyndon Johnson in 1964, 
Barry Goldwater was invincible even 
in defeat. Likewise today, Barry is irre- 
pressible even in retirement. We are 
glad to hear from him courtesy of the 
New Yorker, and we wish him all the 
best. 

Mr. President, I request that the 
New Yorker profile of Senator Gold- 
water be printed in the Recorp at this 


point. 
The article follows: 
PROFILES 
AUH:0 


The familiar jaw still juts to a dimpled 
point from the handsome, weather-creased 
Southwestern face. The broken nose, with 
its incongruous Old Testament flaring nos- 
trils, still seems to be sniffing for a good 
fight. Familiar, too, are the clear blue eyes, 
impish as ever behind thick lenses of black- 
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rimmed glasses, and the thin white hair 
combed straight back over the freckled pate. 
Barry Morris Goldwater, at the end of the 
eighth decade of a remarkably full life, does 
not look his years. It’s true that his drawl is 
noticeably slower, his six-foot stature is less 
military, and his cane-aided walk is painful- 
ly difficult. Indeed, he is in more or less con- 
stant pain, whether he is on his feet or 
seated. 

“I have two artificial hips, an artificial 
knee, another broken knee,” he said recent- 
ly in the living room of his house, overlook- 
ing his home town, Phoenix, Arizona. “This 
knee was football, this knee was basketball, 
the hips were—what the hell—arthritis. 
Then there was that triple-bypass heart sur- 
gery, in 1982. The funny thing is, I feel 
pretty good, having gone through about fif- 
teen operations on this old body, starting 
with circumcision and winding up God 
knows where. I came out of the last oper- 
ation with a sore back, and I tried every- 
thing to correct it. Then I found a doctor 
who said that he had discovered two little 
vertebrae down near my tailbone and when 
they got together they caused this pain. So 
he took a needle, about from here to town, 
and stuck it in my back and, by God, I've 
been able to walk almost naturally again. I 
swim half a mile every day in my pool. 
That's just about my only exercise these 
days. Can't jog or play golf or tennis any- 
more. I just hobble up and down the hills 
here and swim.” 

Officially retired since January of 1987— 
after being a Republican senator from Ari- 
zona for thirty years, the Republican Presi- 
dential candidate in 1964, and the conserva- 
tive revitalizer of the Republican Party— 
Goldwater can't quite let go of things. His 
pronouncements, as sleazeless and quotable 
as ever, make news whether they are about 
local politics or national and international 
issues. He speaks before groups he likes 
(usually military or Republican), lectures 
regularly at Arizona State University, in 
Tempe, devoutly practices his sundry hob- 
bies, and looks after his considerable, assets. 
Among the assets are nine and a half acres 
of scrubby desert below his house, on a hill- 
side in the Phoenix suburb of Paradise 
Valley. Goldwater estimates that the land is 
worth up to two million dollars. 

The house is Goldwater’s base of oper- 
ations—his home, office, and playground, all 
contained in one sprawling complex with a 
decidedly Indian theme. Built in 1957, the 
house is roughly the shape of an arrow, and 
its shell is made of red sandstone quarried 
from the Navajo reservation. Indian designs 
and Indian art are everywhere from the 
front door to the kitchen, and even the 
doormat proclaims that you are about to 
enter Be-Nun-I-Kin-Navajo for House on 
Top of the Hill. (Goldwater's Presidential- 
campaign jet was named Yai-Be-Kin, or 
House in the Sky, his whistle-stop train was 
Baa Hozhnilne, meaning To Win Over; his 
boat was Toh-Be-Kin, or House in the 
Water; and Goldwater himself is called 
Chischilly-Curly Hair-by the Navajos.) En- 
closed by a chain-link fence and crowned by 
a gigantic ham-radio antenna, Be-Nun-I-Kin 
is a highly visible Phoenix land-mark. Arizo- 
na and out-of-state tourists alike drop by 
unnounced to visit, and the house was a reg- 
ular stop for sightseeing buses until one of 
them collapsed the septic system. Lillian 
Burke, Goldwater, longtime house-keeper, 
said that she must guard the Senator's pri- 
vacy all day long. At night, policemen check 
the grounds, and electronic-surveillance 
equipment alerts the sheriff to intruders. 
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“The sheriff has two big filing-cabinet draw- 
ers full of threats on my life,” Goldwater 
said. “But I always figured, What the hell, if 
somebody wants to kill me he can do it. 
With all the policemen in the world watch- 
ing over you, someone can still get you.” 

Goldwater spends most of his days in his 
living room—his command center. Seated at 
a large desk, and surrounded by a telephoto- 
lens camera and consoles of telephone, 
radio, meterorological, and other electronic 
equipment (much of which he built him- 
self), he oversees the Phoenix valley, 
through a series of picture windows, and 
quite literally the world, by means of his 
powerful hamradio station, K7UGA. Fine 
Western paintings, Hopi kachina dolls, com- 
fortable furniture, and a lifetime of memen- 
tos lend warmth to a room that might oth- 
erwise be confused with the bridge of a air- 
craft carrier. 

He apologized for what he called the 
smust“ -a combination of modern exhaust 
fumes and the eternal wind-blown dust of 
the desert—over the Phoenix valley, 
stretching spectacularly to the south. 
“Today is actually not too bad,” he said, ges- 
turing toward the picture windows. “Some 
days, I can’t even see the part of downtown 
Phoenix where I was born—on New Year's 
Day, in 1909.“ He pointed to a white smudge 
in the smusty distance. That's it, that’s the 
spot on North Central Avenue. This valley 
had only about ten thousand people then. I 
can remember my father saying when I was 
a little boy, ‘This place is never going to 
grow very big.’ We all kind of believed him. 
Land sold for fifty cents an acre then. We 
used to ride horses up this hill and camp out 
here, and I always said to myself that I'd 
love to live up here someday. Now the city 
has marched right up to my property line, 
and it’s even gone around behind me. 
Anyway, about forty years ago I talked an 
old Irishman, Frank Brophy, into selling me 
his land on this hill for seven hundred and 
fifty dollars an acre. Brophy said, ‘I finally 
screwed a Goldwater.’ Then, when the land 
started going sky-high, he said, ‘You know, 
Barry, you ought to give me some of that 
back.’ I loved that man. He was a real char- 
acter, a Westerner—the kind that had to 
work like hell to make a living and up with 
a lot of problems, which is why they were 
all so damn strong-willed and conservative. 

“Well, my wife, Peggy, and I enjoyed this 
house while we could. She was a marvellous 
woman. We were married fifty-one years. 
She passed away two years ago. She 
smoked, got emphysema, then other trou- 
bles started, and there was nothing we could 
do about it. We had four children, and there 
are ten grandchildren. I'm alone now except 
for the kids and my brother, Bob, and my 
sister, Carolyn. My brother and sister live 
nearby, and we're very close, just as we 
always were. I can’t say I’m lonely, but 
there'll never be another one like Peggy— 
not that I’m looking.” 

All politicians profess to value their 
family above almost everything else in life, 
and the Senator—as he is generally called, 
although he prefers “Barry”—is no excep- 
tion. What is exceptional is that the institu- 
tion of the family really does mean a great 
deal to him. He is an unabashedly proud 
man, especially proud of his heritage. It 
doesn't take him long to bring up the sub- 
ject. 

“My grandfather, Michel, was born in 
1821 in Konin, Poland—one of twenty-two 
children of Hirsch and Elizabeth Gold- 
wasser, who were poor Orthodox Jewish 
innkeepers there,” Goldwater said. Besides 
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being poor, Michel didn't much like the idea 
of being drafted into the military, so when 
he was fifteen he went over the border, and 
he finally ended up in Paris, where he 
worked as a tailor until the French govern- 
ment crumbled in the revolution of 1848. 
Then he fled to London. Most of the kids in 
that family fled somewhere. I found out 
about one relative who became the mayor of 
Bulawayo, in Rhodesia, and ran off with 
about a quarter of a million bucks and was 
never heard of again. Another went to Aus- 
tralia, and a few came to America. Anyway, 
Big Mike, as he was later called—he was 
over six feet tall—married Sarah Nathan in 
London, and they changed their name to 
Goldwater. Big Mike’s younger brother 
Joseph—called Little Joe, because he was 
well under six feet tall—also turned up in 
London, and together they caught Califor- 
nia gold fever, so over they came, leaving 
Sarah behind, with her two children. I 
think they stopped in New York and then 
went around to San Francisco, probably 
through Central America.” 

The gold rush wasn’t as advertised, how- 
ever, and for two years the Goldwater 
brothers worked at menial jobs to scrape to- 
gether a small stake to open a saloon in 
rough-and-tumble Sonora, California, where 
there was still talk of gold. By 1854, they 
had made enough money to bring over 
Sarah and the two children. She preferred 
more civilized San Francisco for raising her 
children, while Big Mike and Little Joe con- 
tinued to scramble up the slippery Ameri- 
can success ladder. They tried their luck 
with a few profitless enterprises in Los An- 
geles and then, for a time, went their sepa- 
rate ways. Big Mike peddled supplies to In- 
dians, miners, farmers, and soldiers at the 
Colorado River outpost of La Paz. La Paz 
was on the Arizona Territory side of the 
Colorado, its citizens described by the New 
York Herald as “greasers, Indians, Jews, 
outlawed white men, and desperadoes.” Big 
Mike was peddling for a Los Angeles entre- 
preneur named Bernard Cohn, whom he 
bought out after four years, The brothers 
reunited and founded the firm of J. Gold- 
water & Bro. They expanded into the 
freight-forwarding business, using river 
streamers and wagon trains, and prospered 
despite such frontier rigors as running bat- 
tles with Apaches. Thanks to his frequent 
visits to California, Big Mike fathered three 
more children (there were eight in all) with 
Sarah, who still preferred to live outside the 
wild Arizona Territory. The older two sons, 
Morris and Sam, soon joined their father in 
Arizona and helped out with the business. 
By 1876, Morris was deemed responsible 
enough to manage a general-merchandise 
store in Prescott—a mining town somewhat 
more promising than Phoenix, a desert set- 
tlement to the south. Thus what was to 
become Goldwater’s department-store chin 
was born. “They were very fine Americans,” 
the Senator said of his pioneer forebears. 

Upon the occasion of his youngest broth- 
er’s bar mitzvah back in San Francisco, 
Morris wrote the boy a letter advising him 
to obey his parents and to choose good 
friends. The bar-mitzvah boy, Baron, 
heeded Morris’s advice, and three years 
later, in 1882, he went to Prescott to learn 
the family business under Morris’s tutelage. 
By 1894, he was Morris’s partner, and 
looked to Phoenix for a branch store of his 
own. Morris was hesitant about expanding; 
the question was resolved, in true Old West 
fashion, by a game of casino. Baron won. 
Despite his years in the Territory, Baron re- 
mained more Californian than Arizonan. He 
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was something of a dandy, who affected a 
pince-nez, cologne, slicked-down hair, and 
fine clothing—a dashing eligible bachelor in 
provincial but up-and-coming Phoenix. 
Baron’s branch store dealt mainly in appar- 
el for the town’s wealthier ladies, and his 
buying trips to New York City lent a world- 
ly touch to his celebrated charm. In 1907, 
his carefree bachelorhood ended when he 
married Josephine Williams, a Nebraska 
nurse who had travelled to Arizona to recu- 
perate from tuberculosis. A stong-willed 
Episcopalian, Josephine fully recovered— 
indeed, thrived—in the Arizona climate, and 
became active in all the outdoor pursuits 
her husband eschewed. Two years to the 
day after they were married, Barry Morris 
was born, in the family house on North Cen- 
tral Avenue. The former nurse did not trust 
hospitals, because they sometimes mixed up 
babies. 

“When my father came to Phoenix, there 
wasn't any place for Jews to worship and to 
meet Jewish women, and that’s why he mar- 
ried an Episcopalian,” Goldwater explained. 
“We children were all raised as Gentiles. My 
father really didn't practice any religion. He 
left that to my mother. In fact, we were 
pretty much raised by my mother, my 
father was away so much on business trips. 
She took us camping and hunting and on 
vacations at the seashore. I never knew my 
father very well.” 

Goldwater's siblings concurred, His broth- 
er, Robert, said that their mother was the 
one who drove the car, ran the household, 
and attended to their upbringing. “She was 
a pretty lady, tall and slender,” he said. 
“She loved to play golf and hunt and fish 
right along with the men. I suppose she was 
quite different from my father, but they 
both loved to have a good time." His sister, 
Carolyn, said that she had known her 
father better than her brothers had: “He 
spoiled all of us, more or less, but I was 
closer to him. Girls always are to their fa- 
thers. I was a junior in high school when he 
died, in 1929. The night before he died, the 
Goldwater's store was giving a fashion show 
at the Arizona Biltmore, here in Phoenix, 
and Dad was all dressed up in his tux-a 
handsome man, I thought. I told him he 
looked great, and he said that if I liked we'd 
dress formal for dinner every night. I said 
that was great, I'd love it. When he died, 
the next day, he was buried in his tux. He 
had a bad heart for some time. My mother 
lived to see Barry run for President.” 

In the absence of his father, the young 
Barry found a surrogate in his Uncle 
Morris. A slight, fine-featured man, whose 
drooping black mustache and omnipresent 
cigar ruled his face, Morris was a man’s 
man—a no-nonsense, archetypal mover and 
shaker of the pioneer West. As a mercantile 
power in the community of Prescott, he 
used his substantial clout to help found the 
Arizona Democratic Party, the first Arizona 
Masonic Lodge, the first local telegraph 
line, the Prescott Volunteer Fire Depart- 
ment, and the Prescott Rifles, a self-defense 
militia. He was vice-president of the Arizona 
Constitutional Convention, served in both 
the territorial and the state legislatures, 
and was mayor of Prescott for twenty years. 

“My uncle was my guiding light,” the Sen- 
ator said. “He taught me a lot about politics, 
history, and getting along with people—al- 
though he had his own way of doing that. 
He was a very direct person. I remember 
walking down the main street of Phoenix 
with him one day, and this man stopped 
him and said, ‘Mr. Goldwater, I bet you 
don’t know my name.’ My uncle looked at 
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him and said, ‘No, and I don’t give a God 
damn,’ and then just walked on. Not stand- 
ard political behavior, but he got away with 
it. Uncle Morris was just a little bit over five 
feet tall, but he could drink more whiskey 
than any other man I ever knew. I used to 
drive with him and his opponent in a Model 
T Ford when they were campaigning in 
Prescott, and the two of them would debate 
like hell and then climb into the back seat 
and slug whiskey together until it was all 
over their mustaches. Morris lived with this 
woman who owned saloons on Whiskey Row 
for years before he married her. That was 
Aunt Sallie. He said Republican pressure 
forced him to get married. Uncle Morris was 
a Jeffersonian Democrat. People say that I 
sound more like a Jeffersonian Democrat 
than a Republican, and I tell them that I 
was raised by a Jeffersonian Democrat— 
Uncle Morris, who was far more conserva- 
tive than I will ever be. Of course, if he were 
alive today he'd be a Republican. He hated 
big government and high taxes. There's a 
lot of him in me. He raised me in Masonry. I 
learned a hell of a lot from him. He was just 
a remarkable man.“ 

If all this behavior sounds atypical of the 
progeny of Orthodox Polish Jews—even pio- 
neer Orthodox Polish Jews—it really wasn't, 
considering the multifarious West of the 
nineteenth century. Jews were accepted as 
just another colonizing group, especially in 
Arizona, and they behaved pretty much the 
same as any other group. Goldwater claimed 
that as a boy he didn't know what the term 
“anti-Semitism” meant. “In the history of 
Arizona, Jews had a very important role,” 
he said. “The Mormon people—this is a 
strong Mormon state—they’d build a town 
and the first thing they’d do is go out and 
get a Jew to run the bank. That's why we 
have a lot of wealthy Jews here. They came 
west from New York and Philadelphia. My 
oldest and best friend is Harry Rosenzweig, 
who comes from early settlers. We were 
born about a block away from each other. I 
can’t remember when we weren't best 
friends.” 

Roesenzweig, a prosperous, tanned, white- 
haired retired jeweller, who was chairman 
of the Arizona Republican Party for ten 
years, agreed that pre-First World War 
Phoenix, a small city of about ten thousand 
disparate people, was a model of tolerance. 
“My father, an Orthodox Jewish immigrant 
from Europe, planted roots here in the 
eighteen-nineties,”” Rosenzweig said recently 
at his office, in downtown Phoenix. “Like 
Barry’s father, he found that there was a 
scarcity of Jewish women to marry, but, 
unlike Mr. Goldwater, he sent for a Jewish 
woman from New York. There was no anti- 
Semitism of any sort here. Hell, before the 
first Phoenix synagogue was built, in 1922, 
by my father and others, I used to go to 
church with my friends—just for something 
to do on Sunday mornings. But in spite of 
being brought up as an Episcopalian Barry 
never denied his Jewishness. He's very 
proud of his heritage. Once, when he was 
speaking in San Francisco, some people put 
together a book on his Jewish ancestors, 
and Barry was very moved. He's never been 
a partisan Zionist, but he’s been to Israel a 
couple of times. He told me that twenty 
years ago he spent a couple of hours visiting 
with an old rabbi there, and I don't think he 
would have been as happy if he saw the 
head of the Episcopal Church.” 

Rosenzweig first encountered Goldwater 
when they were just toddlers. “Our nurse- 
maids, girls from the Indian school nearby, 
took us out in strollers,” he said. “The girls 
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like to chat, so they’d leave us alone to play 
together. We became fast friends. Barry was 
one year behind me in school. He was no 
better a student than I was, and I wasn’t a 
good student. We never got into really seri- 
ous trouble, but we had our share of regular 
trouble. When his family was out looking 
for him for one thing or another, he'd hide 
in our garage and my mother would say 
that she hadn’t seen him around. Finally, 
he'd go home. Barry managed to grow up 
without being sent to jail or reform school. 
He lost a year in high school because of 
poor grades, but he was one of those guys 
who could read a book in an afternoon and 
retain it all pretty well. Everybody liked 
him.” 

That Goldwater was a hellion in his youth 
is attested to by everyone who knew him, 
and even by Goldwater himself. “I guess I 
was a spoiled well-off kid,” he said. ‘I’ve 
often told people that I was born in a log 
cabin equipped with a golf course, a pool 
table, and a swimming pool. I was lazy, took 
too long to get through school, liked athlet- 
ics and the outdoors—hunting and fishing 
and riding. I went all over the state on foot 
or on a horse. Arizona has been my k life's 
main interest. I know it upside down and 
backward. When I got to Phoenix Union 
High School, I was elected president of the 
freshman class, but the principal told my 
father that he didn’t think I should come 
back for the next year, so I wound up at 
Staunton Military Academy, in Virginia.” 

His brother, Robert, recalled the time 
that Barry filched Robert's saxophone and 
pawned it for money to spend on a girl- 
friend (“Girls were just nuts about him,” 
Carolyn has said), and when the brothers 
picked cotton as children to aid the First 
World War effort Barry was caught putting 
rocks in his bag to augment the five-cent-a- 
pound payment. They also developed a pre- 
cocious entrepreneurship. Barry and Robert 
bought soda pop for two cents a bottle and 
sold it in front of their house for five cents. 
When they were in high school, they pro- 
moted prizefights in a makeshift ring over 
their garage, charging twenty-five cents for 
admission and paying each boxer a dollar. 
The high-school principal insisted that they 
give the money back or else they would all 
be declared professionals and wouldn't be 
able to play on school teams any longer. 
Barry and Robert struck a deal with the 
principal, settling the matter by giving the 
school a new pair of boxing gloves. By and 
large, their parents were indulgent and for- 
giving—even somewhat pleased by their 
children’s spirit. 

Being an incurable rascal complemented 
young Barry’s fondness for practical jokes. 
Carolyn recalled that when he was a teen- 
ager he cut a crescent moon in the door of 
the downstairs bathroom of their house and 
wired the toilet seat for sound so that 
“when you sat down he'd say ‘Good morn- 
ing’ and you'd jump a mile.” Years later, he 
similarly wired the eighteenth-hole cup at 
the Phoenix Country Club and harassed 
tense golfers. “He always had a great sense 
of humor, and he was a kind of genius with 
mechanical things,” Carolyn said. That ger- 
nius never deserted him. He once designed 
and rigged an automatic flag-raising device, 
linked to a photoelectric cell, for his house, 
and an air-pump contraption that allowed 
him to relax in magnificent isolation on the 
bottom of his pool. 

Goldwater's avocational activities are still 
famous and various: photography (he is a 
member of the Royal Photographic Socie- 
ty), ham radio, flying, Indian lore, explora- 
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tory travel (he discovered a natural bridge 
in northern Arizona and has roamed as far 
afield as the South Pole), meteorology, 
sports (from golf to football), model-build- 
ing, vintage automobiles, and, of course, me- 
chanical tinkering of all kinds. “People ask 
me what my hobbies are, and I just tell 
them Hobbies,“ Goldwater said. “Hobbies 
are unusual in a politician, I guess. Maybe 
they're what kept me sane in politics all 
those years. In Washington, I'd get up at 
five in the morning and work on models, to 
give me something different to do. I've been 
an amateur radio operator since I was thir- 
teen, a pilot since I was twenty. I've collect- 
ed books for many years—finally donated 
most of them to the University of Arizona— 
and as a photographer I'm in the process of 
cataloguing about fifteen thousand nega- 
tives to give to the university. I also collect 
guns, and I've even made a few. I love to 
hike and camp out in the wild, although I 
can't do that anymore. Arizona itself has 
been my constant hobby. You see, politics 
isn’t the beginning and the end of the day 
for me, the way it is for some people. I’ve 
watched those people—they get elected to a 
six-year term, and the next day they want 
to have a fund-raising dinner for the next 
election.” 

Of all Goldwater's hobbies, flying holds 
an almost mystical appeal for him. “Back in 
1929, where the Phoenix Sky Harbor Air- 
port is now, there was a landing strip, and 
for ten dollars an hour you could get dual 
instruction,” he said. “No time requirement 
then. After ten hours, my instructor said, 
‘Go ahead and take it around.’ ‘It’ was a 
Great Lakes trainer—a wonderful open- 
cockpit biplane. I could've bought a new 
Great Lakes then for twenty-five hundred 
bucks; today, they’re about eighty-five thou- 
sand. Anyway, I soloed out there, and then 
they closed the field and made a lettuce 
patch out of it. Later on, a friend who 
learned to fly with me got a drag from a 
Japanese farmer and we dragged out a land- 
ing strip, which is now Runway Eight Left 
at Sky Harbor. That was the reopening of 
the airport. Today, Sky Harbor is one of the 
busiest in the nation. Arizona is beautiful 
country for flying. 

“Over the years, I've flown about a hun- 
dred and sixty types of aircraft—conven- 
tional propeller airplanes, jets, helicopters, 
balloons, sailplanes. I like the silence in a 
sailplane. Aviation is a great thing that got 
to me early. I'll never quit until I've con- 
vinced myself that I can't do it. I hold my 
breath when I take the medical exam for 
airmen, though. The flight surgeon passed 
me, in spite of all my physical problems, but 
he said that when I carry passengers I 
should also carry a copilot, so I do that now. 
‘If you want to go solo, that’s your own busi- 
ness,’ he told me. All in all, I have about fif- 
teen thousand hours of flight time. Flying is 
like sex—hard to give up. The Lord makes 
up your mind for you, I guess.” 

As it turned out, the rigorous life at 
Staunton Military Academy was just what 
the wayward fifteen-year-old Barry Gold- 
water needed. Both the commander of the 
Staunton Reserve Officers Training Corps 
and the football coach instilled in him a 
sense of discipline and patriotic commit- 
ment. He excelled at athletics, and develped 
an affection not only for military but also 
for academic pursuits. In 1928, he won the 
school medal for best all-around cadet—a 
distinction that so surprised his family that 
Robert credited it to Barry’s dating the 
commandant’s daughter, as inded he did. 
Every summer after graduating from Staun- 
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ton, he attended an Army Reserve camp 
near Nogales, on the Arizona-Mexico 
border. He liked the training so much that 
he signed on for extra summer duty, but he 
was still given to raising a little hell now 
and then. One night on the Mexican side of 
Nogales, he and some Army buddies 
whooped it up and ended the evening in the 
local hoosegow. Goldwater was released 
when he paid a twenty-five-dollar fine by 
forging a friend's name on a check. 

“I loved the military,” Goldwater said. “I 
dearly wanted to go to West Point, and I 
could have had one of Arizona's two ap- 
pointments, but my father took sick and I 
thought I should be near him, so I went to 
the University of Arizona, at Tucson, in- 
stead. He passed away before my first year 
there. I left school and went right to work 
in the family business.” At twenty, Gold- 
water, unfulfilled as a student but already 
an Army Reserve second lieutenant with a 
pilot's license, found himself selling piece 
goods for fifteen dollars a week in what was 
described in a Phoenix newspaper as “a veri- 
table palace of feminine finery.” 

Goldwater wasn't a junior clerk for long. 
He had inherited, along with the store 
itself, his family’s mercantile talents. “I 
learned that business from the ground up,” 
he said. “In those days, to be a merchant 
you had to know merchandising. I had to be 
able to tell what a piece of cloth was just by 
the feel of it. I knew intimately everything I 
was selling. I had pretty good taste, too, I 
thought. Then, after I married Peggy, in 
1934, she was a great help to me. Her father 
was one of the founders of the Borg-Warner 
Corporation, but she was interested in the 
dress business. She once had a little shop in 
Muncie, Indiana, and she had been a design- 
er in New York. We liked to work together.” 

Among Goldwater's successful merchan- 
dising innovations were blue denim dresses 
(‘We sold about two thousand on Long 
Island alone”), mesquite wood, piñon nuts, 
pre-Christmas evenings for male shoppers 
only, cattle-brand-print fabrics, and—a na- 
tional rage—Antsy Pants, men’s undershorts 
aswarm with large red-ant imprints (“You'll 
rant and dance with ants in your pants,” the 
ad proclaimed). He was also an instinctive 
executive, becoming president of the firm in 
1937 and, despite the Depression, offering 
his employees such progressive fringe bene- 
fits as health and life insurance, a profit- 
sharing plan, and the use of a vacation 
ranch, Goldwater's was also the first Phoe- 
nix store to hire blacks as salesclerks. The 
hard work and the Depression took their 
toll of Goldwater: he suffered two nervous 
breakdowns brought on by exhaustion, and 
on occasion he was known to imbibe more 
than his usual daily ration of bourbon— 
facts that were well publicized during the 
1964 Presidential campaign. Robert joined 
him in the family business, handling its fi- 
nancial affairs mostly, and the department 
store expanded until, in 1962, it was sold to 
the Associated Dry Goods Corporation. 
Both Goldwater's brother and his sister are 
convinced that if Barry had stayed with the 
firm instead of going into politics he would 
be an extremely wealthy man today. Gold- 
water himself is not so sure. I've often 
wondered whether I was cut out for busi- 
ness,” he said. 

Despite his mercantile achievements, his 
happy marriage to the former Margaret 
Johnson, the births of their four children— 
Joanne; Barry, Jr.; Michael; and Margaret, 
born in fairly rapid succession—and his un- 
questioned status in the prospering Phoenix 
community, Goldwater was restless. He had 
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a continuing need for involvement with the 
military, and the military, it seemed likely, 
might soon need to involve him. Not long 
after the Second World War broke out in 
Europe, Goldwater took advantage of his 
position as chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee of the Phoenix Chamber of 
Commerce to look up the commander of the 
Luke Field Army Air Corps school nearby, 
and swiftly talked his way into uniform as 
an active-duty first lieutenant, teaching 
gunnery at the base. 

“I said to the commander, ‘Look, I'm a 
pilot with a commercial ticket and I want to 
fly',” Goldwater recalled. “But I was too 
old, and my eyes weren't good enough for 
me to become a flight cadet. I managed to 
hustle some flying time with instructors at 
Luke in exchange for taking photographs of 
them aloft. Then the Army came out with a 
rating called service pilot—towing targets, 
flying mail, ferrying airplanes, instructing, 
that sort of thing. So I became an Army 
pilot, but since I wasn’t Army-trained they 
wouldn't let me go into combat. I flew with 
the Air Transport Command, ferrying air- 
planes and supplies across the Atlantic and 
then in Burma, India, and China. Over the 
Hump, and stuff like that. I flew every kind 
of transport as a command pilot, and I fer- 
ried some new fighters, too, but I never 
really saw combat. At the end of the war, I 
came back as a lieutenant colonel, and they 
asked me to organize the Arizona Air Na- 
tional Guard, which I did. By the way, I in- 
sisted that the Guard unit be desegregated.“ 

In effect, Goldwater has never left the 
service. He is a retired major general in the 
Air Force Reserve, and during his years in 
Washington he was known as the Air 
Force’s man on Capitol Hill and as Mr. Air 
Power. The 9999th Combined Air Force Re- 
serve Squadron, made up of eligible mem- 
bers of Congress and their aides, was Gold- 
water's idea. He still lectures at the Air War 
College, in Alabama, and his house contains 
shelves of aviation medals, citations, and 
trophies. “I can’t seem to give it up,” he 
said. I love it.“ The war and his active serv- 
ice probably saved him from a few more 
business-induced nervous breakdowns, or 
worse. 

Returning to his family and his business 
in Phoenix—but still able to put on a uni- 
form and fly once in a while—Goldwater 
was essentially a contented man in the post- 
war years. He was instinctually a Jeffersoni- 
an Democrat but a voting Republican in a 
thoroughly Democratic state (“You could 
hold our Republican state convention in a 
telephone booth then,” he once said), but 
politics per se was not an overriding concern 
of his, or even a hobby. He had been elected 
president of his freshman class in high 
school, but that was the extent of his politi- 
cal ambitions. He claimed that he was too 
thin-skinned to mount any more electoral 
battles. But he did. 

This is how Goldwater remembered his 
entry into the adult political world: “While 
I found business fascinating, I got to lectur- 
ing. I had taken some moving pictures of a 
trip down the Colorado River. The first time 
I showed them was one night at the Heard 
Museum, in Phoenix, and I had to show 
them five more nights in a row to satisfy ev- 
erybody. That started me off, and I guess I 
averaged five days and nights a week all 
over the state, talking about the Grand 
Canyon—the river, the history, and so forth. 
That gave me access to so damn many Ari- 
zonans that it was just a natural step for me 
to go into politics.” 

However, Harry Rosenzweig takes credit 
for launching Goldwater on the career that 
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would soon monopolize his life. In the late 
nineteen-forties, Phoenix was growing in 
several directions, not all of them whole- 
some. Its population had swelled to a hun- 
dred thousand (many of the new citizens 
were veterans who had had their military 
training in Arizona and liked the state's sa- 
lubrious climate and open spirit), but with 
the attendant thriving economy came in- 
creased municipal corruption—graft, prosti- 
tution, gambling, bossism, mismanagement. 
A reform slate of candidates for an enlarged 
City Council was assembled, under the 
rubric Charter Government. 

Rosenzweig recalled, “In 1949, I was asked 
to run on the Charter Government ticket to 
clean up City Hall. My father thought that 
politics was a very dirty thing, and it didn’t 
mean anything to me, either, but it was a 
chance to bring some stability to the city. 
Finally, I said I'd run if I could pick a run- 
ning mate, somebody I could trust. Mayor 
Nicholas Udall was a Mormon, so they 
wanted a Jew, a Protestant, a Catholic, a 
woman, and a labor guy on the ticket. I was 
the Jew. The labor guy pulled out, because 
he thought the whole idea was too high- 
powered and it wouldn't treat labor proper- 
ly. That left a place open. I said, I've got a 
guy for you. I know you don’t want two 
Jews on the same ticket, but this guy is 
really an Episcopalian—Barry Goldwater. I 
think I can get him to run.’ So I called 
Barry and invited him for dinner at my 
house. He was a businessman then, but he 
was more and more active in local issues. I 
brought out a bottle of the best bourbon, 
the kind he liked. We had a few drinks. 
Around ten o'clock, I walked him to his car 
and said, ‘How about running for City Coun- 
cil with me? We can trust each other.’ He 
didn’t think we could make any difference, 
but finally he said, ‘O.K., I'll run.“ So I 
called the powers that be and said, ‘We have 
another candidate, and if you seat him next 
to me I can turn him off when he gets 
wound up.’ Well, we won. Barry did a lot of 
talking on the Council. Some of it made 
sense. Sometimes he'd go off on a tangent 
and talk about things nobody understood, 
but he emerged as the leader of the group. 
We ran again for another two-year term, 
and each year we did a better, more effi- 
cient job. Barry made a name for himself. 
But when he was having a bad day he'd say 
to me, ‘You son of a bitch, see what you got 
me into! ” 

Goldwater was hooked. Apologetically at 
first, and then with unabashed verve, he 
plunged into politics. The results were soon 
evident. Phoenix was blessed with the title 
All-America City for its sudden civic cleanli- 
ness, and Goldwater was being talked about 
as a new-style Republican politician, who 
called them as he saw them, pulled no 
punches, and got things done. He became as 
much of a spokesman for the city as Mayor 
Udall was. And he had developed a rudimen- 
tary political philosophy: private enterprise 
and self-reliance were good; anything 
smacking of welfarism—even municipally 
sponsored parking lots—as bad. 

In 1950, Goldwater stumbled into the 
middle of a hot gubernatorial campaign. 
“The Republicans were looking for a man to 
run for governor against Ana Frohmiller, 
the state auditor and the biggest Democrat- 
ic vote getter,” Goldwater said. “The Young 
Republicans had their eye on a man named 
Howard Pyle, who was a popular local radio 
talker. He read poetry on the air, and every 
Easter he did a national broadcast at sun- 
rise from the rim of the Grand Canyon. He 
was trained to be a minister and he learned 
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singing, so he had a voice that wouldn't 
quit. Anyway, one night I talked him into 
running. He said he wouldn't run unless I 
agreed to be his campaign manager. I said 
that I didn’t know anything about manag- 
ing a campaign—‘About all I can do is put 
you in my airplane and fly you around the 
state and introduce you to people.’ I owned 
a single-engine Beechcraft Bonanza then. 
So I flew Howard around the state. I think 
we flew close to fifty thousand miles, to 
every damn cowtown. I'd introduce him, let 
him make a speech, and then we'd move on. 
I started out thinking, There’s no way 
Howard can win. But the more I travelled 
with him the more I began to think he 
could win. There was an old bar in town, 
run by a friend of my father's, and you 
could walk in there and place any kind of 
bet you wanted on a blackboard. I saw bets 
up on that blackboard for fifteen to one 
against my man, and I covered them. I made 
more money off that election than I ever 
saw in my life, because we elected Howard 
by about three thousand votes. Maybe Ari- 
zona wasn't ready for a female governor. 
Then, one day after the election, Howard 
and I were driving out to a Rotary meeting 
at some little town. It was raining like hell. 
Howard said, ‘You know, you're going to 
have to run against Senator McFarland in 
1952. Ernest McFarland was a longtime 
Democratic incumbent and, what’s more, 
was the Majority Leader of the Senate 
under Truman. I said, ‘Howard, I've been 
supporting him. I give him money. I don't 
openly say so, but I have.’ Well, Howard 
talked me into it.” 

Another version of the Howard Pyle gu- 
bernatorial race of 1950 is part of Arizona 
political lore. According to that version, 
Goldwater was originally asked to run for 
governor, and Pyle was supposed to be his 
campaign manager, Pyle agreed, on the con- 
dition that Goldwater would support him in 
the 1952 Senate race against McFarland. 
However, Pyle's mellifluous voice so en- 
tranced the Young Republicans that they 
nominated him, not Goldwater. Whatever 
the case, a certain edginess marked their re- 
lationship in the ensuing years. Goldwater 
has said about Pyle, “When he was up for 
reelection, he told me that he was going to 
close down Short Creek, a Mormon polyga- 
mist community up near Utah border. I ad- 
vised him not to do it—that there are plenty 
of Mormons in this state who find nothing 
wrong with polygamy. Well, he went up 
there with the press and raided the place, 
and as a result he got his ass beaten in the 
election.” He was beaten by, of all people, 
former Senator Ernest McFarland, who had 
lost the 1952 Senate race to, of all people, 
Barry M. Goldwater. 

How did Goldwater, the forty-three-year- 
old babe in the political woods, come to 
challenge and ultimately defeat the power- 
ful old pro? Goldwater's explanation for the 
incredible upset is that McFarland felt he 
didn’t have to come home to campaign 
against the Republican neophyte in what 
was still heavily Democratic Arizona—a 
state that has never elected a Republican 
senator. “I campaigned hard, flying all over 
the place in my Bonanza, and I beat him by 
about seven thousand votes,” Goldwater 
said. “It was no landside—like Eisenhower, 
who took the state by forty-two thousand 
votes—but it surprised the hell out of me. I 
had no business beating him.” 

There were more reasons than simply 
McFarland’s contempt for a political pip- 
squeak, however. President Truman's popu- 
larity was at a new low, because of the seem- 
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ingly endless Korean War and his firing of 

General Douglas MacArthur. Goldwater 

cleverly tied McFarland to “the Truman 

gang.” His campaign manager, Stephen 

Shadegg, covered the state highways with 

Burma Shave-type signs reading: 

MAC IS FOR HARRY HARRY’S ALL THROUGH YOU 
BE FOR BARRY 'CAUSE BARR L's FOR YOU GOLD- 
WATER FOR SENATOR 
Harry was all through, and Eisenhower's 

charisma and his promise to “go to Korea” 

proved to be unbeatable by Adlai Stevenson. 

Goldwater had supported Eisenhower over 

Robert Taft at the Republican National 

Convention (Goldwater was not yet all that 

conservative), and even a political pipsqueak 

could ride into office on Ike’s coattails. 

Then, too, Goldwater did not lack campaign 

funds; money came in from anti-labor and 

anti-Communist groups, from wealthy West- 
erners, and even from some highly question- 
able sources—two gangsters called Willie 

Bioff and Gus Greenbaum, who were ac- 

quaintances of both Harry Rosenzweig and 

Goldwater. 

Rosenzweig said of the gangster connec- 
tion, “I was raising funds for Barry then 
and we got some money from people we 
were critical of. Gus Greenbaum was run- 
ning the horse-betting wire in Phoenix. He 
was a gambler—an honest gambler and a 
very kind man. He was a perfect gentleman, 
as far as I was concerned, Gus said he'd put 
up some money for us, and at this brother's 
anniversary party he handed me a package, 
which I didn’t look at till I got home. He 
said you can get this amount of money 
every month for the next six months. I said 
that we'd take this amount but we don't 
want the rest of it, since it wouldn’t look 
right. So to hide who gave it I called up ten 
Democrats and put it under their names; 
they didn't think Barry would win, but if he 
did it would make them look good.” Both 
Bioff and Greenbaum were later killed in 
what appeared to be gangland assassina- 
tions. Goldwater raised several eyebrows by 
attending the Greenbaum funeral. 

Friendship, no matter what the political 
cost, has always been of paramount impor- 
tance to Goldwater. Blake Brophy, a son of 
Goldwater's old friend Frank, travelled with 
Goldwater during the 1952 Senate cam- 
paign. “I was a reporter for the Arizona Re- 
public then, and I was having more fun 
flying around the state with Barry, because 
Stewart Udall, a Democrat, was running for 
Congress at the same time and Barry would 
give him lifts in his plane,” Brophy recalled. 
“They'd check their schedules, and Barry 
would say, “Well, Stew, I'll drop you off 
here and pick you up after I finish in Wins- 
low.’ That’s absolutely in character for the 
guy. Just like with my father, politics 
doesn’t ruin a friendship.” About the Udalls, 
Goldwater has said, “I would never vote 
against a Udall. The Goldwaters and the 
Udalls grew up together in politics in this 
state. Of course, I officially opposed the 
Udalls in various elections, just as they did 
me. The Republicans expected me to speak 
for the Republicans running against the 
Udalls. I'd say a few words, but nothing bad. 
People generally understood it.” 

At first Goldwater, like most freshman 
senators, was unsure of himself. Then, as he 
began to find his way through the senatori- 
al thicket, he developed a reputation for 
outspoken unreliability. Although he was 
supposedly a conservative Republican, he 
initially supported the continuation of fed- 
eral social benefits and voted to outlaw one 
of the conservatives’ favorite parliamentary 
instruments, the filibuster. President Eisen- 
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hower appreciated his outspokeness until 
Goldwater turned against what he saw as 
Eisenhower's caving in to liberalism. The 
Senator went as far as to call the Adminis- 
tration “a dime-store New Deal.” But 
enough of Goldwater's Republican col- 
leagues found his brashness so attractive 
that they elected him chairman of their 
Senatorial Campaign Committee—a position 
that enabled him to travel the land preach- 
ing a maverick, mercurial, conservative 
gospel according to himself. The results 
were effective, and a quirky political philos- 
ophy called Goldwaterism emerged. 

Because of his love for the military—espe- 
cially the Air Force—Goldwater wanted a 
seat on the Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tee; instead, he was assigned the Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee. “One of the first 
men I met when I got to the Senate was Bob 
Taft,” Goldwater said. “He knew that with 
my business background I didn’t want to 
serve on the Labor Committee, but he 
talked me into it. I never enjoyed the work, 
but I became the ranking Republican 
member. That's where I had my first run-in 
with Walter Reuther. I never liked 
Reuther’s efforts to organize his union more 
in keeping with the Soviet idea than our 
own. I accused him of it, and he completely 
denied it. Before he died, though, we got to 
talking to each other in a pleasant way. I 
got along with him as a man. It took me 
nine years to win my seat on the Armed 
Services Committee, which was where I 
wanted to be all the time. 

“It was also on Labor that I got to know 
Jack Kennedy so well. He had just been 
elected to the Senate and was stuck with 
that committee, too. Jack had what I call a 
blotter mind. he would walk into a room 
where we were discussing a subject he didn’t 
know a damn thing about, and inside of five 
minutes he knew enough about it to enter 
into the discussion intelligently. I always ad- 
mired that about him.” 

A serious dilemma during Goldwater's 
early years in Washington was his wife's dis- 
like of the capital and its hectic social life. 
Peggy had become a zealous Arizonan who 
loved her Phoenix home, friends, and volun- 
teer activities, such as the Planned Parent- 
hood clinic and the blood bank. According 
to Lillian Burke, the Goldwaters’ house- 
keeper, whenever Mrs. Goldwater had to 
leave for Washington she would stand at a 
window and stare out at the desert and 
mountains with tears in her eyes, trying to 
memorize the landscape. She was totally 
deaf in one ear, a disability that made her 
extremely anxious in Washington social sit- 
uations, her sister-in-law Carolyn said 
“having to smile and not know what the 
devil people are saying, although Peggy 
could read lips a little.” Goldwater recalled 
that his wife spent only a few years with 
him in Washington, and he put in a lot of 
time commuting to Arizona to see her. “The 
first year we were in Washington, we care- 
fully kept our invitations,” he said. “We 
could've gone to two dinners every night of 
the week, but we didn't, because of Peggy. 
After a while, we just threw the invitations 
in the wastebasket. She worked her heart 
out for charities and never asked for recog- 
nition. And she was always a tremendous 
help to me. When I asked her to marry me, 
she said that she would if I quit flying and 
learned how to play bridge. I never did 
either one.“ 

An even more serious Washington quan- 
dary for Goldwater was his colleague and 
friend Joseph McCarthy, who had preceded 
Goldwater in lending his name to a seduc- 
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tive ism. The junior senator from Arizona 
had aligned himself early with the junior 
senator from Wisconsin’s ferocious, thug- 
gish war on Communists abroad and alleged 
Communists at home. He was a staunch de- 
fender of Tailgunner Joe to the bitter end. 
Nowadays, however, he views McCarthy 
with the dispassion of historical hindsight. 
“I knew McCarthy before I went to the 
Senate,” Goldwater said. “Joe came out to 
Arizona for his health. He had a ruptured 
diaphragm. I got to know him through a 
man who made fraternity rings, Didn’t see 
him again until I was elected to the Senate. 
I didn't dislike Joe. I recognized his weak- 
nesses, though. Quite a crowd of us tried 
our damnedest to get him to change. Booze 
was his trouble. I even went to Cardinal 
Spellman once about him. The Cardinal 
said, ‘Why don’t you take him away some- 
place where there’s no booze?’ A friend of 
mine had an island in the Bahamas, and I 
got a group of fellow-senators together, bor- 
rowed an airplane, and we all flew down 
there for a week. Joe went ahead of us—I 
don’t know how he got there. No booze was 
the rule. Goddammit, Joe had a cabin off 
from the rest of us, and he was drunk all 
the time, He had laid in a stock somehow. 
Booze was his downfall, and there was noth- 
ing we could do about it.” 

In 1954, when the Senate was in the proc- 
ess of censuring McCarthy for abusing his 
colleagues, Goldwater and Edward Bennett 
Williams, who was McCarthy's attorney, 
tried to forestall the censure by persuading 
McCarthy to apologize to his victims. “Joe 
was in the Bethesda Naval Hospital at the 
time,” Goldwater recalled, “and Eddie Wil- 
liams and I sneaked in there to see him with 
two letters of apology for the senators Joe 
had badly insulted. We thought that if Joe 
signed the letters everyone would get off his 
back. So Eddie and I climbed thirteen 
flights of stairs and got to Joe’s room, and 
we talked him into signing one letter. Then, 
just as he was beginning to sign it, he sud- 
dently started to call us every kind of son of 
a bitch and bastard and dirty people, at the 
top of his voice. He rang all the bells, and 
the first thing you know here come the 
nurses and the admiral in charge. The admi- 
ral said, ‘What are you doing up here?’ I 
said that we were on Senate business. He 
said, ‘I don’t give a damn. Get out of this 
hospital or I'm going to arrest you!’ Eddie 
and I got out of there in a hurry, but we 
came close to getting the whole censure 
thing killed. By that time, Joe had pretty 
much lost control. Once, he got up on the 
Senate floor to make a speech, and we stole 
his speech. It was a bad speech, so we just 
took it away. 

“I never took Joe's accusations seriously. 
After he held up that list in West Virginia, I 
asked him if he could prove it and name one 
member of the State Department who he 
knows is a Communist. He couldn’t name a 
single, solitary one. I told him that if he 
kept it up he was going to get into trouble— 
that you can’t go around falsely accusing 
people when there's nothing to accuse them 
of. Well, he kept it up too long. There were 
some people who were very, very badly hurt. 
Joe certainly scared the country. He was a 

When the censure vote came up in the 
Senate, twenty-two Republicans joined with 
forty-four Democrats and one independent 
in condemning McCarthy. Goldwater’s vote 
was not among those Republican twenty- 
two. 

To nobody's surprise, Goldwater ran for 
reélection in 1958. He ran not only against 
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McFarland, for the second time, but against 
the entire American labor movement, which 
had mounted a concerted effort to defeat 
him. Nevertheless, he demolished McFar- 
land by thirty-five thousand votes and es- 
tablished himself as a national symbolic 
figure—perhaps, some said, Presidential 
timber. He was being written about in the 
national press: Newsweek said that he had 
propelled himself “to the acknowledged 
leadership of conservative Republicans,” 
and The Saturday Evening Post called him 
“the most aggressive, articulate, colorful, 
and possibly most conservative conservative 
in the United States Senate.“ Through reg- 
ular appearances on the banquet circuit, he 
attracted the attention of young and old, 
male and female, rich and not so rich with 
his Western-style frankness, his stubborn 
commitment, his John Wayne “loner” indi- 
vidualism, and his often self-derisive humor. 
The people who cheered him were bored by 
some Republicans’ me-tooism“ (as Gold- 
water described it) and the same old Demo- 
cratic liberal cant. 

Goldwater was a fresh face—sometimes 
too fresh for his own good. Even admirers 
called him “the fastest lip in the West.“ es- 
pecially when he discarded a prepared 
speech and began to ad-lib, or shot from the 
hip in an interview. Occasionally, he 
couldn't quite yank the pistol out of the 
holster in time and would shoot himself in 
the foot. (“Ready! Fire! Aim!“ was how one 
critic put it.) He was quoted as saying that 
Walter Reuther was a bigger threat than 
the Russians and that Chief Justice Earl 
Warren was a socialist and that Fidel Castro 
was just a Communist who needed a shave. 
He said, “It would be a good thing to saw off 
the Eastern Seaboard and let if float out 
into the Atlantic” and “I don’t give a tin- 
ker’s damn what the rest of the world 
thinks about the United States as long as we 
keep strong militarily” and “I don't like to 
see my taxes paid for children born out of 
wedlock” and, of members of the Phoenix 
chapter of the John Birch Society, “They 
are the finest people in my community” and 
the mind/numbing “Where fraternities are 
not allowed, Communism flourishes." (Gold- 
water is a devoted Sigma Chi.) 

His big mouth tended to trap him in 
whopping inconsistencies and contradic- 
tions. By turns, he praised and damned the 
Social Security system, United States mem- 
bership in the United Nations, the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority, higher education, nu- 
clear warfare, and civil rights, among other 
things. As his mostly ghostwritten syndicat- 
ed column (“How Do You Stand, Sir?“) blos- 
somed into a best-selling book (“The Con- 
science of a Conservative”), he provided a 
field day for his opponents, who tried to 
sort out what he was saying on and off the 
cuff. Still, the inconsistencies and the con- 
tradictions didn't enhance his vocal follow- 
ers; on the contrary, they saw in Goldwater 
a non: intellectual, calls em- as- he- sees em 
personality who more or less reflected their 
own confusion about sticky modern issues. 

For the second time in a decade, the 
nation was grappling with a superconserva- 
tiveism. At its best, Goldwaterism served to 
realign the two major political parties, to 
present the voter with real options (“A 
choice, not an echo”); at its worst, it stimu- 
lated suspicion, fear, and pettiness. By and 
large, it was a negative crusade, calling for 
severe reductions in welfare programs, farm 
subsidies, taxes, big government, and for- 
eign aid. On the positive side, it demanded a 
tough military stance against Communist 
regimes (“Why not victory?“), enhancement 
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of the free-enterprise system, and a return 
to constitutional fundamentalism. That last 
call made Goldwater very popular in the 
South, where strict adherence to the princi- 
ple of states’ rights meant thwarting deseg- 
regation, Again, Goldwater was caught up 
in a still unresolved contradiction: the man 
who had early in life befriended the Arizona 
Indians, contributed money to the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, and desegregated his department 
store and the Arizona Air National Guard 
came to be pegged as a racist. Recently, he 
said, “I voted against civil-rights legislation 
because I thought it was unconstitutional. I 
still believe that if you have a boarding 
house and you don’t want to rent to a Jew 
or a black man or an Irishman, you have 
that right.” Despite his growing brain trust 
of spirited young conservatives and right- 
wingers, few of the voluminous pronounce- 
ments that went to make up Goldwaterism 
seemed particularly well thought out. 
Rather, the doctrine's founder and his disci- 
ples seemed to be winging it. The apprecia- 
tive audiences weren't in a mood for rea- 
soned treatises anyway. 

Goldwater was mentioned as a possible 
Republican Presidential candidate for the 
1960 election, but Richard Nixon, as the 
Vice-President in the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration, was the Party’s obvious choice. 
Goldwater's role, as Mr. Conservative, was 
to keep Nixon as conservative as possible, 
and to that end he travelled widely, cam- 
paigning for a candidate he did not wholly 
trust. To Goldwater, the so-called New 
Nixon was an enigma. When that eminently 
practical politician struck a deal with 
Nelson Rockefeller -Goldwater's despised 
symbol of the Eastern Republican establish- 
ment—it ws almost more than Mr. Conserv- 
ative could bear. After a characteristic ex- 
plosion of invective, he calmed down and 
continued to work hard to prove to Nixon 
that he could win the Presidency only with 
conservative support. When Nixon lost to 
Goldwater’s Senate friend John Kennedy, 
Goldwater justifiably could, and did, say, “I 
told you so.” 

During the Bay of Pigs fiasco, President 
Kennedy invited Goldwater to the Oval 
Office for some conservative input into the 
situation. “Do you want this job?” Kennedy 
asked him. 

“You can have it,” Goldwater answered. 

The truth is that Goldwater dearly 
wanted to run for President against Kenne- 
dy. “The two of us talked about travelling 
around the country in the same airplane 
and really doing some old stump politics— 
sort of like what I had seen my Uncle 
Morris do with his opponent,” Goldwater 
said. “I'd get up in one place and make my 
point, and then he'd get up and tear me 
apart. I think if we had done such a debate 
it would’ve been great for American politics 
and it would've shown the American people 
a hell of a lot more about the Presidency 
and the problems of the office. And it 
would've been one hell of a campaign. I had 
polls showing that Kennedy could be 
beaten.” Kennedy, too, was keen on the 
idea; he was quoted by Benjamin Bradlee as 
saying of Goldwater. “I really like him, and 
if we're licked, at least it will be on the 
issues. At least the people will have a clear 
choice.” 

But that great, friendly debate was not to 
be. Jack was shot, and I decided I didn't 
really want to run for President if I couldn't 
run against him,” Goldwater said. Still, 
pressure had been building for a Goldwater 
candidacy. Nixon was presumably finished 
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as a contender; a Gallup poll showed that 
forty per cent of the Republican voters were 
for Goldwater; and several right-wing Re- 
publicans, including the National Review 
crowd, were talking about a draft. 

“I did not want to run against Lyndon 
Johnson.“ Goldwater said. The American 
people couldn't take three Presidents in as 
many years. In December of 1963, I said to 
some people right here in this living room— 
I remember I had my leg in a cast for some- 
thing or other—I said that we can't beat 
Johnson, nobody can. I said, ‘But if I run 
let's make the point—not too open about 
it—that we want to take the control of the 
Republican Party away from New York, 
Pennsylvania, and the New England states.“ 
I turned to Peggy and asked her, ‘What do 
you think about it, honey?,’ and she said, ‘I 
think you're out of your mind.’ Finally, they 
talked me into it. I've been criticized for not 
having the fire in the belly for that election 
campaign. It was because I knew damn well 
that nobody could beat Johnson—and the 
ghost of Jack Kennedy, too.” 

The first obstacle that Goldwater had to 
surmount on his way to the 1964 Republi- 
can National Convention, at San Francisco's 
Cow Palace, was the Stop Goldwater move- 
ment, composed of his fellow-candidate 
Rockefeller and the Eastern Republican es- 
tablishment. After a slow start in the pri- 
maries (Goldwater lost in New Hampshire 
to Henry Cabot Lodge, an absentee write-in 
candidate), he steamrollered that obstacle 
and ultimately packed the Convention with 
dogged partisan delegates. The Goldwater 
phenomenon could not be stopped. 

He had far less success with the second 
obstacle—himself and his big, honest 
mouth. When he declared his candidacy, in 
early January of 1964, he proclaimed, “I will 
not change my beliefs to win votes,” and he 
never did. For instance, he voted against the 
landmark civil-rights bill on constitutional 
grounds, despite the racial rioting in the 
cities. The press hung on his every word, 
becaue his every word meant juicy news: 
Social Security should be made voluntary; 
NATO commanders should be permitted to 
employ tactical nuclear weapons; the United 
States should withdraw from the United Na- 
tions if mainland China was seated. Eisen- 
hower told him, “Barry, you speak too quick 
and too loud.” The slightly scary “AuH,O” 
was his political emblem, and “In Your 
Heart, You Know He's Right“ was his 
slogan; it wasn’t long before the latter 
became, in some circles, “In Your Guts, You 
Know He's Nuts.” (Goldwater was capable 
of cracking his own jokes about himself. 
When asked what he would do in the event 
of a Russian nuclear attack, he said, “First, 
I'd circle the wagons,” and he announced 
that a movie of his life would be made by 
“Eighteenth Century-Fox.” 

The Cow Palace became a madhouse of re- 
action, Last-ditch efforts of the Stop Gold- 
water movement were met with crudeness 
and rudeness. Whenever the cheerleaders 
deemed interruptions necessary, organized 
shouts of “Viva!” were answered by mind- 
less roars of “Olé!” Delegates suspected of 
being less than ecstatic about Goldwater 
were sometimes denied credentials. When 
Rockefeller took the rostrum on behalf of a 
proposed platform plank repudiating ex- 
tremist groups, he was booed and heckled 
into silence; he finally managed to say, 
“This is still a free country, ladies and gen- 
tlemen.” To the millions watching on televi- 
sion, the Convention appeared to be a sort 
of Latin-American coup de'etat by Fascist 
plantation owners. And all through the hul- 
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labaloo Barry Goldwater—the cause of it 
all—stayed in his suite at the Mark Hopkins 
Hotel, trying to overcome his feeling of 
being imprisoned by talking on a portable 
ham-radio set to anybody out there. (“The 
perfect democracy,” he called hams.) 

The zenith of the Convention (or nadir, 
depending on one’s political persuasion) was 
what instantly became known as the extre- 
mism speech. Goldwater, as no one had 
doubted for a moment, was nominated as 
the Republican candidate for President— 
unanimously, finally, when William Scran- 
ton, the governor of Pennsylvania and a 
last-minute Stop Goldwater aspirant, asked 
all the delegates to rally round the candi- 
date, much as Goldwater himself had done 
for Nixon at the 1960 Convention—and the 
beaming, exultant man of the hour ap- 
peared in the hysterical Cow Palace. At last, 
the tumult subsided enough for him to de- 
liver his acceptance speech, written by Karl 
Hess and other staff rightwing intellectuals. 
“Anyone who joins us in all sincerity, we 
welcome,” Goldwater told the listening mil- 
lions. “Those who do not care for our cause 
we do not expect to enter our ranks in any 
case. And let our Republicanism, so focussed 
and dedicated, not be made fuzzy and futile 
by unthinking and stupid labels. I would 
remind you that extremism in the defense 
of liberty is no vice. And let me remind you 
also that modernation in the pursuit of jus- 
tice is no virture.“ 

Well, the Cow Palace came down. The 
dreaded buzzword “extremism” had been 
used approvingly, and what mainstream 
voters feared most about Goldwater—that 
he was indeed an extremist—seemed to be 
confirmed. It was, to put it mildly, a poor 
choice of words. Goldwater's dogmatic, ama- 
teurish aides had let him down, but to this 
day Goldwater is unapologetic about the 
rhetorical disaster. There's no question 
that the average American feared extre- 
mism of any kind,” he said. “But you have 
to look at the makeup of that Convention. 
The conservatives owned it. They booed 
Rockefeller, and that was frightful. They 
wouldn't let other people speak. Scranton 
was a dead horse. The Eastern Republicans 
had lost control of the Party—and, to be 
honest, that’s the major reason I ran. It was 
my Convention from the day the doors 
opened. 

“I'll never forget—Eisenhower called me 
the next morning, and he said, ‘What the 
hell did you make that speech for?’ I said, 
What are you doing?’ He said, ‘Come on 
over,’ so I went over to his hotel. I said to 
him, ‘You didn’t like the speech?’ He said, 
‘No! I said, ‘Listen to me just a minute. You 
put together the biggest, strongest, most ex- 
pensive army in the history of the world to, 
in effect, wipe out some people. Now, war is 
the most extreme thing we can engage in. 
Will you agree with that? He said, ‘I do.’ I 
said, ‘That war you were in was to defend 
liberty, so what the hell is the difference?’ 
He said, ‘I never thought of it that way,’ 
and I never heard any more from him about 
it. A while later, I saw Jake Javits—one of 
the Eastern liberal Republicans who desert- 
ed me—and I asked him what he could find 
wrong with what I said in San Francisco. He 
told me, ‘It wasn’t so much what you said as 
the time you said it,’ ‘Extremism’ was a 
dirty word then, and it still is. But protect- 
ing freedom is what this country has been 
about. We’ll go to any extent to protect it. I 
know people were thinking ‘nuclear’ when I 
said the dirty word, but it didn’t bother me 
a damn bit. I made the speech, I think it 
had to be said, and I never lost any sleep 
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over it. I thought it was a hell of a good 
speech. I didn’t write it, but I approved it. 

“I'm almost certain that that ‘extremism’ 
line came from way back, from Cicero. 
When I see Senator Joe Biden next, I'm 
going to tell him, ‘Joe, if you want to take 
from somebody's speech, do like I did—go 
way back.“ 

In the ensuing Presidential campaign, 
Lyndon Johnson and the Democrats made 
the most of the extremism issue. Buttons 
soon appeared with the legend “I Am a 
Moderate Extremist.” Then, in early Sep- 
tember, a television commercial showed a 
poster-perfect little girl plucking daisy 
petals in a field, to the sound of a sinister 
countdown. At last, she evaporated in a 
mushroom cloud, and an announcer urged 
viewers to vote for President Johnson: The 
stakes are too high for you to stay home.” 
After the Republicans justifiably com- 
plained to the Fair Campaign Practices 
Committee, the chilling commercial was 
dropped. Goldwater said, “When I first saw 
it, I thought, Goddam, that’s a clever ad. 
But I couldn't stand still for that kind of 
stuff.” 

The Democratic-commercial incident was 
one of the rare moments of drama in the 
entire election, whose outcome was a fore- 
gone conclusion. Goldwater's running mate, 
the nebulous Representative William Miller, 
of New York, certainly didn’t add any spice 
to the proceedings, and a further disap- 
pointment was the decision by Goldwater's 
close friend and Arizona neighbor Henry 
Luce to support President Johnson, person- 
ally and editorially. However, Luce’s wife, 
Clare, actively worked for Goldwater. Sex 
appeal was something definitely in Gold- 
water's favor; women were his most dedicat- 
ed and best-organized adherents. (“It’s true, 
I just got a lot of lip service from the men,” 
Goldwater has said.) The women helped 
bring out roaring crowds of the already con- 
vinced, but the newly converted were very 
few. One bright spot for Goldwater was a 
speech delivered by Ronald Reagan. “He 
made the best speech in the whole cam- 
paign,” Goldwater said. “It was written for 
me, but I took one look at it and said that I 
don’t have the ability to deliver this speech. 
A professional has to do it, like Reagan, and 
he did a hell of a job with it. Well, from 
there he got California behind him, ran for 
governor, and right away people were talk- 
ing about him being President." 

Finally, the torture was over. Goldwater 
returned home to Arizona to vote and await 
the inevitable results with his family, who 
had played a small role in the campaign. 
The results were even worse than he'd ex- 
pected: forty-three million votes for John- 
son to twenty-seven million for Goldwater, 
and forty-four states for Johnson to only 
Arizona and five Southern states for Gold- 
water. Years later, the defeated Republican 
would say, “I never met a guy who says he 
didn't vote for me. I think I'll demand a re- 
count.“ 

Goldwater has never been the sort of man 
to hold a grudge, but in the case of Lyndon 
Johnson (and a couple of other political fig- 
ures) there is lingering bitterness. As his 
brother, Robert, put it, “I don’t know if 
Barry would ever forgive Johnson—not so 
much for things he did to Barry as for 
things he did to the country.” 

When the subject of Johnson came up, 
Goldwater reddened. Johnson was a com- 
pletely dishonest man,“ he said, with delib- 
erateness. He'll have to be taken care of by 
history. I've got to say that he was the best 
Majority Leader I've ever seen. The tactics 
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he'd use—any kind of muscle, he'd break 
your arm. I took pictures of him once out on 
Harry Byrd's farm, when he was using what 
I called the half Johnson, just leaning on 
you, and the full Johnson, with his arm 
around you. You needed a bridge built on 
some highway, and, by God, he got your 
vote or you didn’t get the bridge. No subtle- 
ty. He didn't know what it meant. He came 
to Congress without a dime, and yet he was 
able to buy a television station in Texas. A 
woman I knew was trying to get that station 
for three years. They told her to take her 
application out and by tomorrow she'd have 
her station. She took it out, and by the next 
day Lyndon Johnson owned that station. I 
think he died worth twenty million dollars. 
Now, you don't do that in politics. Whatever 
he accomplished was because he beat the 
living Jesus out of me. When that hap- 
pened, the entire Congress said this is our 
new leader and we better do what he says. 
He was at that moment the most popular 
President in history. So that’s how we ac- 
quired the welfare state in total, and we're 
doing nothing but paying for it now, God 
help us.“ 

Unemployed (he had given up his Senate 
seat to run for President) and still a little 
shell-shocked from the campaign, Gold- 
water in the middle nineteen-sixties came to 
believe that he had lost the battle but per- 
haps won the war. As titular head of the 
Republican Party, he made sure that it re- 
mained strongly conservative and under the 
firm control of its Western faction. When 
he wasn't attending to his hobbies or taking 
his family on trips, he preached Goldwater- 
ism throughout the land, as he had a decade 
earlier. At one point, he received as many as 
thirty invitations a day to speak. Mean- 
while, because of the Vietnam War, John- 
son steadily sank in esteem, and Nixon 
made his startling comeback. It appeared 
that the political war had indeed been won 
by the conservative Republicans after all. 
Some people began to speculate about what 
would have happened if Goldwater had 
been elected in 1964. 

What would have happened if Goldwater 
has been elected in 1964? The defeated can- 
didate has been asked that question many 
times, and his answer comes pat: Every- 
thing bad about this country since then is 
traceable back to Vietnam. When you decide 
to go to war, you should immediately decide 
to win it. As President, I would've flown B- 
52s over North Vietnam and dropped leaf- 
lets saying something like ‘If you don’t quit 
the war and make an accommodation with 
the government of South Vietnam, the next 
time we come over, there will be bombs.’ I'd 
give them three days, and if they hadn't in- 
dicated that they’d quit hostilities I would 
have literally made a swamp out of the 
North. The threat is one of the great instru- 
ments of warfare. You threaten them with a 
military procedure that they know damn 
well you can do, and they'll weigh it and, if 
they think they're going to lose, they'll quit. 
I'm sure they would've done just that, and 
the war would've been over in a month. We 
came out of it all a shambles. We lost South 
Vietnam, we left twenty billion dollars’ 
worth of equipment sitting around over 
there, and we've seen the downfall of most 
of Southeast Asia. Veterans threw their 
medals away. I can’t blame them. I know 
that if I were young enough to have fought 
in Vietnam I would've been a very pissed-off 


guy. 

“My radio shack next to the house here 
put through thousands of phone patches 
from the troops in Southeast Asia to their 
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families, and you'd hear the soldiers just 
moaning and groaning. The men knew 
goddam well they weren't fighting out there 
to win. They didn’t like seeing a friend get 
killed for nothing. I'd say to them, ‘Look, 
there's nothing your commander can do, so 
don’t get peed off at him. It’s the guys in 
Washington that are giving you the trou- 
ble. Neither Johnson nor his Secretary of 
Defense, Robert McNamara—a man I never 
liked—told the American people the truth 
about Vietnam. I was over there five times, 
and I'd sometimes wind up in an airplane. 
You'd see a target and you'd say to the 
pilot, ‘Hey, what's that down there?’ He'd 
say that it was a good target but he can’t 
shoot at it because of McNamara’s rules of 
engagement—you can't fire at any target 
without authorization from Washington. 
That's a waste of time, since the target's 
going to be there for only a few minutes. As 
soon as we decided not to win that war, we 
should've got the hell out of it and come 
home. It's possible that if I had been run- 
ning things we wouldn't have gone through 
the terrible angst and crises of the nineteen- 
sixties and seventies.” 

Besides believing that he could have 
avoided the protracted Vietnam trauma, 
Goldwater felt that he could have helped 
the economy by cutting back on welfare 
programs and wasteful spending, though he 
conceded that it would have involved a mon- 
umental—and probably losing—fight with 
Congress. On this point in the what-if spec- 
ulation, his critics agree with him, adding 
that under Goldwater racial turmoil might 
have increased at home and war with the 
Soviet Union could have been more likely. 
In general, Goldwater is philosophical about 
his hypothetical Presidency. “I don't think 
there's a man who's ever run for President 
who didn’t have grand ideas and say, I'm 
going to sit in that chair and here's what 
I'm going to do’—and, the first thing he 
knows, he can’t do it. One thing I know for 
certain, though: If I had won, I'm pretty 
damn sure I could’ve been reelected, and 
Nixon would have had to wait a little bit 
longer.” 

With the sudden renaissance of Nixon and 
conservatism in 1968, Goldwater itched to 
get back to where the action was—the 
Senate. His elderly, infirm friend and col- 
league Carl Hayden, who had been the 
Democratic incumbent from Arizona since 
1926, decided not to run for an eighth term, 
so Goldwater leapt at the opportunity and 
captured Hayden's seat by almost seventy 
thousand votes. he returned to Washington 
with Nixon, Agnew, and the rest, but, oddly, 
he assumed what many saw as a more tem- 
perate attitude. he supported such measures 
as ending the draft and giving the vote to 
eighteen-year-olds, and he even entered into 
the late-sixties zeitgeist by letting his hair 
grow long. He had lost his seniority in the 
Democratic-controlled Senate because of his 
four-year interregnum, but he was happy to 
be back. 

“I have abiding love and great respect for 
the institution,” Goldwater said. All in all, 
only sixteen senators have served longer 
than I have. Nobody will ever touch Carl 
Hayden's record, of course. The seniority 
thing bugged me, though. Instead of picking 
senators to be committee chairmen for their 
background or their knowledge, they're 
picked because of seniority. It took me all 
those years to get on the Armed Services 
Committee, and during that time I was the 
only senator who had ever flown a military 
aircraft. I also served on the Commerce 
Committee; the chairman was a lawyer who 
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didn’t know his ass from a hot rock about 
commerce. I'm very much in favor of limit- 
ing senators’ terms to two. With just twelve 
years to serve, they'll be selected for com- 
mittees on background, not seniority. 

“The longer you're there the more you 
know about how it works—when to sit at 
your desk, when to sound off, when to stand 
up and criticize the leadership for taking 
too long. If a freshman tried that, they'd 
throw him out the front door. Finally, it 
was a thrill for me to be a senior senator. I 
became the chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee, the Intelligence Committee, the 
Communications Subcommittee, the Indian 
Affairs Committee—areas that I knew some- 
thing about. Getting elected so many times, 
I was luckier than hell—politics is mostly 
luck—and I made a lot of friends. It would 
be hard for me to name an enemy in Con- 
gress. People disagreed with me violently, 
but we remained very good friends. Mo 
Udall and I have never voted the same on 
anything except water and Indians, yet I 
would fight to the last ditch to keep him in 
Congress, even though he’s a Democrat. 
The same with Senator Dan Inouye, an- 
other Democrat. Teddy Kennedy is a hell of 
a nice guy. Fritz Mondale—I knew what he 
was going through in the last election. 
Hubert Humphrey was probably the best 
friend I ever had in the Senate, and, 
goddam, we really tied into each other. He 
was a marvellous man.” 

Not a marvellous man, in Goldwater's 
eyes, is Richard Nixon. In fact, Nixon joins 
Johnson and McNamara in a select trio that 
Goldwater holds in utter contempt, not to 
be forgiven. When he talks about Nixon, his 
voice rises and falls with hot anger and 
bitter rue: “Nixon is one of the saddest mo- 
ments of my life. For twenty years or so, he 
and I worked hand in glove all over this 
land—not to help Nixon, not to help Gold- 
water, but to help the Republican Party and 
our country. But I was slow to see the real 
Nixon. I remember that many years back an 
old newspaperman lived in the same Wash- 
ington apartment house I lived in, and al- 
though he was quite a liberal writer, we got 
along fine. One night, he said to me, What 
do you see in that Nixon?’ I said, ‘He’s a hell 
of a good man,’ and he came back with ‘The 
Hell he is!’ The press can detect such things 
that maybe escape the rest of us. Then, in 
1976, on the opening day of President Ford's 
election campaign in New Hampshire, Nixon 
announced that he was going to China 
again. I was on a television show and I said 
that if Nixon thinks so much of China let 
him stay over there. Well, I got home and 
my wife just chewed my ass off. She said, 
‘How can you say that about him, you're so 
close? Well, I was sitting there listening to 
her go on, and in a millisecond the thought 
came to me that this man Nixon was dis- 
honest, that he wasn’t the man I thought 
he was, that the many things we did togeth- 
er in our political careers were done for the 
sole benefit of Richard Milhous Nixon. 

Goldwater is often credited with being the 
catalyst that brought about Nixon's resigna- 
tion in the face of an impeachment trial. He 
rejects that notion, claiming that he and 
others didn't talk Nixon into resigning but 
just make it “pretty damn clear” to him 
that he ought to resign. “I'll never forget—I 
started hearing about Watergate and I 
couldn't believe it,” Goldwater recalled, 
staring out the window at a distant patch of 
undeveloped desert. “I spoke to some of the 
people close to Nixon, and when they told 
me what it was all about—breaking into 
Democratic headquarters at the Water- 
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gate—I said, ‘I can’t believe what you guys 
are talking about. The Democrats and the 
Republicans, we get money from the same 
people, we know each other by our first 
names. I can walk into Democratic head- 
quarters and I'm very friendly with every- 
body. Why break in?’ So I went to Nixon 
and said, ‘Mr. President, if there’s anything 
to this Watergate thing, if you have any- 
thing to do with it, get on the television now 
and tell all." Well, he didn’t do it. 

“Things kept happening. Nixon would tell 
us another lie and then another, and finally, 
one day, Jerry Ford came down to our 
weekly Republican meeting and—I forget 
his exact words—he said that I hate to tell 
you, but there's another lie. Well, I just 
blew my top. I said, I'm getting goddam 
tired of this. This is the last time I'm going 
to stand for it. I'm going to demand his res- 
ignation.’ They all told me to cool down but 
go up and see the President. So I called the 
White House. Dean Burch, one of my clos- 
est friends, said, ‘Come out to my house to- 
morrow for lunch and don’t wear your 
Levi's.“ I went out there, and Alexander 
Haig was with Dean. We talked it all over, 
and about four o'clock that afternoon we 
went in to see the President, along with 
Senator Hugh Scott, of Pennsylvania, and 
John Rhodes, the House Minority Leader. 
Nixon just sat there with his feet on the 
desk. You'd have thought we had finished 
playing golf and he had a hole in one. Final- 
ly, he looked at me and said, ‘Barry, how am 
I going go to do in the Senate?’ I told him 
he wouldn’t get twelve votes in an impeach- 
ment trial, and mine wouldn't be one of 
them. I knew what the feeling of the Senate 
was. They were getting madder and madder 
each day about his actions and his lying.” 

That grim statement coming from Mr. 
Conservative himself was something that 
Nixon could not ignore, but he was still non- 
committal. Meanwhile, the press had heard 
a rumor that Goldwater had been deputized 
by fellow-Republicans to tell the President 
to resign. “But I hadn't,” Goldwater said. 
“So I called Ben Bradlee, of the Washington 
Post—a good friend—and his boss, Mrs. 
Katherine Graham, and I said, ‘Look, here’s 
the situation we have: You got Nixon sitting 
on the edge and that guy will go either way. 
If you paper comes out saying that he's 
been told to quit, he won't quit. Then you're 
going to see at least eight months of disas- 
ter, with the President in the dock. The 
country can't take it.’ Well, thank God, they 
didn't print the story, and the television 
people rescinded their story. That night, 
Nixon thought it over and called me up and 
said that he had decided he was not going to 
remain as President. It’s too bad, really, a 
man like that—to think of the leader he 
could have been. He probably had as good a 
mind on foreign policy as we've ever seen in 
this country. But you cannot have a man 
sitting in the President’s chair who is dis- 
honest. He lied to his country. He lied to his 
friends. He lied to his family. I couldn't 
stand it. I wouldn't trust him from here to 
the window. I can't be decent to that man, 
and I have never forgiven him.” 

The shock of Watergate took some of the 
vinegar out of Goldwater. For a while after 
Nixon’s resignation, it was hinted that 
President Ford would tap Goldwater for his 
Vice-President; instead, Nelson Rockefeller, 
that conspicuous symbol of Eastern Sea- 
board liberal Republicanism, was chosen. 
Although Goldwater voted against Rocke- 
feller's appointment, he was less than irate 
about it. He went as far as to declare that 
Rockefeller might be a good President. “A 
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strange case, that Rockefeller,” Goldwater 
said. “I really didn't get to know him until 
he was made Vice-President and he was pre- 
siding in the Senate. He wouldn't shut up. 
He was talking while senators were trying to 
talk. I went up to him and said, ‘Mr. Vice- 
President, you got to be quiet. You can't 
talk in here.’ He couldn't understand that. 
When General Chiang Kai-Shek died, in 
1975, I was going to the funeral in Taiwan, 
and before I left I criticized President Ford 
for sending the Secretary of Agriculture as 
the official U.S. representative. Rockefeller 
said to me, ‘Thanks to you, I'm flying to 
Taiwan to represent the U.S. Let’s fly there 
together.’ So we talked all the way across 
the Pacific, and we got to know each other. 
I developed a real admiration for that 
fellow. I told him that the only reason he 
never got to be President was that he was 
born with the idea that he should be Presi- 
dent because he was a Rockefeller. He 
laughed, and said, ‘I guess you're right.” 

Conservatives wondered if Goldwater was 
going soft. He wasn't solidly opposed to the 
Panama Canal treaty, and he jolted the 
right-wing Republicans by supporting Ford 
over Ronald Reagan for the 1976 Republi- 
can Presidential nomination. Rather, it was 
a kind of ennui setting in. Goldwater had 
paid his dues as a fire-breathing conserva- 
tive, and he was tired, aching physically and 
spiritually. His Senate attendance record 
was poor, and his voting record left some- 
thing to be desired by the right. Grudgingly, 
he ran for reelection in 1980, and barely de- 
feated a young opponent named William 
Schulz. He knew that it was his last cam- 
paign, and he was testy with the press. 
When a reporter asked him why he had just 
squeaked by while Reagan had captured Ar- 
izona in a landslide, the aging Senator re- 
sponded, “I don’t know and I don’t particu- 
larly care.” The man who just a year earlier 
had written a book entitled “With No 
Apologies” soon found himself apologizing 
for his odd behavior. 

In a way, Reagan’s triumph in 1980 was a 
vindication for Goldwater—the successful 
culmination of all his efforts over three dec- 
ades to put the control of the nation unde- 
niably in the hands of Western conservative 
Republicans, who he felt knew what the 
American people wanted. But there were 
nagging problems. An extremely public one 
arose over the mining of Nicaraguan 
waters—a covert operation that was sup- 
posedly to be made known to the Select 
Committee on Intelligence, of which Gold- 
water was chairman. The chairman was not 
against the mining per se, but he wanted his 
committee to know about it beforehand, as 
the law required. Because of that issue and 
other matters, he has mixed feelings about 
Ronald Reagan. 

“When I first knew Ronnie, it was after 
the war and he was quite a liberal Demo- 
crat,” Goldwater said. “In fact, one day he 
called a couple of us ‘black Fascist bastards.’ 
Later, the big influence on him was his wife, 
Nancy. Nancy’s parents lived near here, and 
her father, a famous neurosurgeon, was 
very conservative. As the head of the Screen 
Actors Guild, Ronnie was having trouble 
with leftist unions, and I think that started 
him realizing that his position was not a 
good one. Maybe before he actually turned 
conservative he was basically conservative, 
having been raised in a small Midwestern 
town and going to small schools, completely 
outside the influence of left-wing politics. 
He went to Hollywood and just felt that the 
temper was such that he ought to be a liber- 
al. I don’t think for one moment that he 
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was ever a Communist or a socialist. He was 
very pro-Roosevelt, but I can't hold that 
against a person. 

“Is Ronnie now a bona-fide conservative? 
Thats hard to answer. Is Jesse Helms a 
bona-fide conservative or is he a nut? 
There's a lot of things Helms will do that 
I'm in perfect agreement with, but I don’t 
like his tactics on the Senate floor, the same 
kind of tactics that Hubert Humphrey em- 
ployed. I guess Reagan is a true conserva- 
tive. Now, if he and I sat down and took 
matters up issue by issue, we might not 
agree one hundred per cent. I don't believe 
agreement of one hundred per cent is essen- 
tial to being an American. I argue with a lot 
of people. He can do nothing about the dan- 
gerous national debt, since any President 
controls just thirty per cent of what is 
spent, No President ever finishes his career 
with a great big bang. But I have faith in 
the guy. He'll go down in history as a good 
President. He's a hell of a good communica- 
tor—although he’s always an actor and has 
to learn his lines. There may be some ques- 
tion about how hard he works—I don't 
know. And, of course, he’s done a lot of 
damage with this Iran-Contra thing. Noth- 
ing he can ever do will erase it.“ 

For Goldwater, the Iran-Contra hearings 
were an obsession. Throughout the weeks of 
hearings, he was confined to bed after a 
knee operation, and there was little he 
could do but watch the parade of witnesses 
on televison. Earlier, he had called the sell- 
ing of military equipment to Iran in ex- 
change for the release of hostages “a dread- 
ful mistake” and had remarked that Reagan 
“got his butt caught in a crack.” Recently, 
he was only a bit more temperate about the 
Iran-Contra affair: 

“I told Reagan—the last time I visited him 
when I was still a senator—I told him, ‘You 
got to clear this stuff up. I don't care what 
you say. You're the President, and as Presi- 
dent you're supposed to know about fifty or 
sixty million dollars for arms to our enemy 
the Iranians, That does not separate itself 
from your knowledge.“ The big mistake 
Reagan made—and I told him this—was 
trying to get close to the moderates in Iran. 
I said, ‘Mr. President, I know Iran. I was a 
friend of the Shah. During the war, I used 
to fly to Teheran. I guess I've been in Iran 
six or seven times since the war. The moder- 
ates in Iran are all dead. Now, if you want to 
speak to a moderate Iranian I'll find you 
one—in Paris, London, New York, or Wash- 
ington. But you're not going to find any 
moderates alive in Iran.’ Well, he didn’t say 
anything. The whole thing about those 
hearings that left me in a quandary was, 
How could the President of the United 
States not know about it all? I mean, my 
God!” 

As for the cast of characters in the hear- 
ings, Goldwater said, “They raised doubt in 
everybody's mind about what Reagan knew. 
They didn’t actually nail the President in a 
dishonest position, but I think they accom- 
plished as much. Oliver North was given a 
job to do, and, being a Marine officer, he did 
his job the way he felt best. What North 
said were the very words that most Ameri- 
cans wanted to hear, whether he was lying 
or not, Americans are hungry to hear some- 
thing good about this country. Admiral 
Poindexter kept looking at his stars—his 
naval position, his ambition. Did General 
Secord and the others do it for money? It's 
our money, and if those guys have it in 
Swiss bank accounts, then we ought to 
throw the bastards in jail.” 

Another dilemma for Goldwater is his po- 
sition on the Contras, During a seminar at 
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Arizona State University, he found himself 
in a heated debate with a black law student 
about American policy toward Nicaragua 
versus American policy toward South 
Africa, After Goldwater stated that America 
had the right to “change” an inimical for- 
eign government such as Nicaragua's (by, 
for instance, supporting the Contras’ insur- 
rection against the Sandinistas), the student 
asked why America couldn't do the same 
thing in South Africa, since that govern- 
ment was also hostile to our principles. 
Goldwater was at a loss for a clear, reasoned 
answer, and the student walked away with 
the debating prize. It was another example 
of the difficulty that Mr. Conservative has 
had in articulating consistent political logic 
throughout his career. 

Expressing his thoughts forthrightly and 
indiscriminately, for better or worse, has 
always been the indelible mark of the man. 
If he ever matured into a judicious elder 
statesman, he would no longer be Barry 
Morris Goldwater—perhaps the last of the 
Trumanesque politicians, a man who simply 
does not have a dishonest one in his body. 
At the close of his eighth decade, here are 
some of his random thoughts: 

Fidel Castro: I'd like to meet him, just to 
meet him. Someday I may go down there. I 
think that he and I maybe have a lot in 
common—I just don't know what it might 
be. It’s a feeling I have.” 

Jerry Falwell and the TV Evangelists: 
“After Falwell said that all good Christians 
should be concerned about Sandra Day 
O'Connor's nomination to the Supreme 
Court because of her stand on abortion, I 
said, ‘Every good Christian ought to kick 
Falwell right in the ass.’ I get damn tired of 
these political preachers telling me what to 
believe in and do.” 

Franklin and Eleanor Roosevelt: “I say, as 
a conservative, that Roosevelt ran on the 
most conservative platform ever presented 
by a candidate in the past hundred years. 
He didn’t start getting into liberal trouble 
till after he'd been elected and he came 
under the influence of some wild-eyed 
economists. It took the Second World War 
to get us out of the Depression, not Roose- 
velt. But he did a lot of damn good things, 
when you stop to think about it. He brought 
us closer together as a country. I never 
knew Mrs. Roosevelt, but, having lived with 
a wife who had great influence over me, I'd 
have to say Eleanor had great influence, 
too.” 

The Soviet Union: “Gorbachev will sur- 
prise a lot of people. He realizes that his 
country is in real economic trouble, and he 
had better clear it up or he can have a revo- 
lution. He's the first leader of Russia we can 
sit down and talk to. Why can’t we sit down 
with him and get rid of these terrible weap- 
ons? Why do we have to go broke and keep 
so many young people in the military?” 

The Supreme Court: “If you put a devoted 
constitutionalist in there, he may be more 
liberal. Rehnquist and O'Connor haven't 
voted in a consistently conservative way. 
Both of them are from Arizona, by the way. 
Little old Arizona pretty much owns the Su- 
preme Court.“ 

Congress; ‘The President alone can send 
you to war. Congress can declare war every 
half hour, but that doesn’t put a rifle on 
your shoulder. But the greatest threat to 
the United States is internal, not external. 
The national debt approaches everything 
we have. And we're in a welfare state. Fifty 
percent takes care of the other fifty per- 
cent. We'll either go bankrupt or wind up 
with a dictatorship. The question is, Will we 
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ever have a Congress with enough guts to 
change things? I don’t think so.“ 

J. William Fulbright: “We are fraternity 
brothers and we played golf together, but in 
foreign policy we're diametrically opposed. I 
said that there had to be one victor between 
the Soviets and us. He never agreed. The 
Gulf of Tonkin Resolution he sponsored 
was a big phony. I’m surprised Fulbright 
fell for the idea that anything really hap- 
pened there. But he left the Senate in good 
shape, highly thought of.” 

Jacob Javits: “I got along with Jake all 
right. Strictly philosphical, political differ- 
ences. We had violent debates on the floor, 
like on the War Powers Act. Very, very 
smart man. A coony man—smart as a coon 
dog.” 

Robert Taft: He was a cold man. I'd in- 
troduce him to a bunch of ladies, and he 
wouldn't even say, ‘How do you do?’ But he 
had a brilliant, exceptional mind. You could 
go to him on the Senate floor, and he'd 
know about every bill and what was happen- 
ing better than anyone else I ever served 
with, Somebody once said that when history 
is written they're going to call Bob Taft and 
Barry Goldwater liberals.” 

The Presidency: “Of all the Presidents 
I've known, I'd put Johnson and Nixon at 
the bottom. My all-time favorites are still 
Thomas Jefferson and Abraham Lincoln.“ 

Harry Truman: Truman will go down as 
the best President of this century. His great 
asset was that you always knew where he 
stood. I like to think I'm the same way. I 
wish that we had a long string of Trumans. 
We wouldn't have troubles today.“ 

Douglas MacArthur: “Truman was right 
in firing him, The only question is, Was he 
right in using his right at that time.” 

Dwight D. Eisenhower: “What I said 
about Truman I follow by saying that he 
might be tied or come close to by Eisenhow- 
er. People looked on Ike as a nice, grand- 
fatherly man. Now they're beginning to re- 
alize some of the great things he did accom- 
plish. We had differences, but we got along 
pretty well. We were both military men, and 
that helped.“ 

Gerald Ford: “People ask me, ‘What did 
he do as President?’ I answer, ‘He wasn’t in 
long enough to do much.’ He did return dig- 
nity and decency to a White House that 
Nixon had destroyed. That was all he could 
have done. Jerry is not the smartest man 
who ever came down the pike, but he’s 
honest and he worked hard. I was frankly a 
little surprised when he was chosen as Vice- 
President—but that’s neither here nor 
there.“ 

Jimmy Carter: “I felt sorry for Jimmy 
Carter, but maybe history is going to treat 
him much better than we're treating him 
today. The things he tried to do he honestly 
believed in. You can’t find fault with a man 
like that. He and I had our arguments—the 
B-1 bomber, reclamation, Indians. Not a top 
President, but not as bad as he might have 
been.” 

UFOs: “I used to receive a hundred calls a 
year from people who wanted me to get into 
the Green Room at Wright-Patterson Air 
Force Base, because that’s where the Air 
Force stored all the material gathered on 
UFOs. I once asked General Curtis LeMay if 
I could get into that room, and he just gave 
me holy hell. He said, ‘Not only can’t you 
get into it but don’t you ever mention it to 
me again.“ Now, with millions of planets 
that we know are up there, it’s hard for me 
to believe that ours is the only one that has 
things that can think walking around on it. 
So when people tell me they've seen UFOs, 
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I don’t say they haven't. In fifteen thousand 
hours of flying, I've never seen one, but I've 
talked to pilots who have. I talked to an air- 
line crew that swore up and down that an 
object came alongside of them one night, 
and before they could do anything it van- 
ished. We lost a military pilot who went up 
to intercept strange lights and never came 
back. His airplane disappeared, too. I won't 
argue for or against.” 

Robert F. Kennedy: “He was not the same 
class of man as his brother Jack. Bobby 
would do almost anything to get to an end.” 

Women: Women have lived in the 
shadow of men for centuries, and it’s not 
easy for them to step out of that shadow. 
Some of the best people I've served with in 
politics are women. One day, we'll have a 
woman President—not because she’s a 
woman but because she’s demonstrably 
better—but I won't be here to see it. They 
criticized Pat Schroeder for crying when she 
pulled out of the Presidential race. Well, if 
you haven't got any emotion you're not 
worth a dime.” 

Abortion: “I'm proud that my wife was 
founder of Planned Parenthood in Arizona, 
when it wasn’t a very popular movement 
here. I've opposed legislation that would 
outlaw abortion. I'm not for abortion, but 
it’s something that’s up to the individual, 
not the government—like praying.” 

Robert Welch: “He lived in Arizona for a 
while in the nineteen-fifties, and he brought 
around the manuscript of one of his books 
and asked me to read it. I read it, and it was 
so inflammatory, so anti-Eisenhower that I 
told him to burn it. Well, he didn't and he 
got into a lot of trouble. Welch and the 
Birchers turned against me at one point, be- 
cause I never embraced their philosophy.” 

Spiro T. Agnew: “He was a good Vice- 
President by doing what he did to straight- 
en out the press. He really took them on, 
and as a result the press began to pay a 
little attention to what they did. I liked 
Agnew. I liked the way he spoke. I still 
1 5 that somebody wanted to get rid of 

m.“ 

Conservatism: It's alive and well. The 
American people, by and large, are conserva- 
tive but they like that government money 
coming in, so they vote for liberal Demo- 
crats. Politics goes in a circle. I think the 
Republicans will win the next Presidential 
election, but that may be the last Republi- 
can victory for a long time.“ 

The C.I.A. and William Casey: “I don't be- 
lieve the C.I.A. had a direct part in the Iran- 
Contra business, but I would say that if 
Casey didn’t know about it then he was 
sleeping. I can't find any fault with Bob 
Woodward's book. I’m not supposed to say 
that. Casey was a very strong man with a 
strong will, and he was always successful, in 
everything he did. He was a conservative all 
the way. As close as I was to him when I was 
chairman of the Intelligence Committee, I 
can't say that I really knew Bill Casey. He 
was a mystery.” 

The F.B.I. and J. Edgar Hoover: Mem- 
bers of Congress have the right to look at 
their F.B.I. files, so I called down there once 
and asked to look at mine. They said, ‘Give 
us some time.’ But I told them, ‘Hell, I don’t 
want to come down there and see the stuff 
you've sanitized just to make me happy.’ So 
I didn't go. I should have just walked in the 
door and demanded my file. I met Hoover 
only once. Never had any reason to admire 
him or dislike him. I can't vouch for every 
technique he followed, but he got the job 
done.“ 

Integrity: My mother always told me. 
‘Tell the truth, you'll sleep better.“ If a 
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thing is worthwhile, I do it the best I can. 
Some will agree and some won't, but I'd 
hate to live in a country where everybody 
agreed. If I can’t wake up in the morning 
mad at somebody, it’s not going to be a good 
day.” 

Republican Presidential Candidates: I 
think Bush is going to get elected. He's cer- 
tainly the most competent, experienced 
man, and he's got a great organization. 
People say, ‘I like Bush but. Why ‘but’? 
There's a joke going around that George 
Bush can't be elected because he reminds 
every woman of her first husband. There 
may be something there.“ 

Democratic Presidential Candidates: The 
man to watch is Jesse Jackson. Whenever 
they had debates, I though that Jackson 
won. I never knew Jesse till several months 
ago, when I was on a television show with 
him. We spent three or four hours together. 
He's a fascinating guy—articulate, good- 
looking—but I'd have to have a lot of odds 
to bet on him getting the nomination. Duka- 
kis might get the nomination, but he can’t 
win; they won't accept his liberalism in the 
West. If Mario Cuomo ran, though, he'd be 
a hard man to beat. I wouldn’t bet against 
him. I like Nunn and Robb. If they got in 
the race, they could give the Republicans a 
bad time.” 

The Press: “If the they asked me the 
questions they asked Gary Hart, I don’t 
know if I could remember the answers. I 
couldn't honestly say that I've lived my life 
so spectacularly clean that I've never done 
any thing bad, If the press is going to make 
strict adherence to morality the guiding 
light for engaging in politics, then we're 
going to run out of candidates real fast, in- 
cluding women.” 

The Environment: “Water is our biggest 
problem in Arizona. By the year 2000, we'll 
be drinking the ocean. The ozone problem 
over Antarctica gets to me, too. We have to 
pay attention.” 

Arizona Governor Evan Mecham: He's a 
very stubborn man and a devout Mormon 
who absolutely believes he’s got an 800 line 
that goes straight up and he talks to God. I 
told him once, I said, ‘Ev, when you wake up 
and you've got a bright idea, before you call 
the old boy up there why don't you call one 
of us, because we've been around that 
track?’ But he never would do it, He screwed 
up too much. In his impeachment trial, the 
Arizona Senate rose to the occasion, so now 
he's ex-Governor Mecham.” 

The Indians: “They make more sense of 
nature than white men do. they accept and 
use it, even if they can’t explain it. They go 
up in the mountains and sit there and 
watch the gods walk through the trees. I 
used to run a trading post in Navajo coun- 
try, so I know them well. They don’t respect 
the white man. There's nothing to respect, 
when you really get down to it. I could 
never get any body in Washington excited 
about the Indians’ plight. The Bureau of 
Indian Affairs is the worst-run department 
in the whole government." 

World Economics: “It was a happy day 
when we were the world’s economic leader. 
All right, so we're not No. 1 any more, but 
let's get our ass up there. There can never 
be an absolute No. 1 again. There are to 
many areas of competition. And I think 
that's good. But, as old Hindenburg used to 
say, ‘the Lord take care of drunks and 
Americans.“ 

Greed: It's a natural instinct from the 
time man was first on earth. If it runs away, 
and it has, it can be very harmful.“ 
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Hate: “Just scratch that word from your 
vocabulary. If you’re going to talk about a 
man you don't like, just say you don't like 
him. Don't say you hate him. ‘Hate’ is the 
dirtiest, ugliest word in the language—any 
language.” 

War: “I would like to see us do away with 
all nuclear weapons. I just want to make 
damn sure they're all gone.” 

Peace: “I’ve never been in a place on earth 
that I would call ugly, because when you 
talk to the people there it begins to be a 
little beautiful. I have a strong feeling that 
when this world eliminates that social, lan- 
guage, and religious barriers there will be 
peace. I think that that’s the way the Lord 
wants it.“ BURTON BERNSTEIN@ 


LOWER CAPITAL GAINS RATE 
MEANS HIGHER TAX COLLEC- 
TIONS 


Mr. BOSCHWITZ. Mr. President, I 
rise today to describe for my col- 
leagues how reducing taxes on capital 
gains can increase revenues for the 
Federal Government. 

During debate on the 1986 Tax 
Reform Act, many argued that allow- 
ing a capital gains exclusion was a rev- 
enue loser for the Federal Treasury. 
Interestingly, when the late Congress- 
man Bill Steiger was fighting to push 
through a capital gains exclusion in 
1978, he was faced with a similar argu- 
ment. In a 1978 letter to Congressman 
Steiger, then Secretary of the Treas- 
ury W. Michael Blumenthal stated 
that lowering the tax rate on capital 
gains would cost the Treasury billions 
annually. 

Fortunately, an exclusion was en- 
acted despite the objections of the 
Treasury. Did revenues to the Treas- 
ury from taxes on capital gains fall? 
Quite the contrary, they increased 
substantially. In 1978, with a top tax 
rate on capital gains of 49.1 percent, 
capital gains collections were $9.3 bil- 
lion. The following years—1979 and 
1980—when the maximum rate was 
lowered to 28 percent, collections 
jumped to $11.7 and $12.5 billion re- 
spectively. 

Mr. President, at this time I ask to 
have an eye-opening article by John 
M. Berry, which appeared in the 
Washington Post, inserted in the 
ReEcorp at the end of my remarks. The 
article is entitled Budget Deficit 
Trails Last Year’s by $4.3 Billion.” In 
this article, Mr. Berry points out that 
income tax receipts rose dramatically 
in 1987 due, in part, to taxes paid on 
capital gains prior to an increase in 
that tax. 

The facts demonstrate that a cut in 
capital gains taxes would contribute to 
an increase in revenues. Further, a cut 
in capital gains taxes would increase 
savings and capital formation and 
channel more resources into venture 
capital, as indicated by the Congres- 
sional Budget Office in its study, 
“How Capital Gains Tax Rates Affect 
Revenues: The Historical Evidence.” 
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Studies completed by Martin Feld- 
stein and Lawrence Lindsey indicate 
that reducing capital gains tax rates to 
15 percent will generate additional rev- 
enues of $8 billion in fiscal year 1988, 
$11 billion in fiscal year 1989, and $12 
billion in fiscal year 1990. Four recent 
academic and governmental studies 
suggest that maximum capital gains 
revenues are produced when the rate 
lies somewhere between 9 and 21 per- 
cent, far lower than the rates under 
the Tax Reform Act of 1986. 

Increased tax rates cost the govern- 
ment money and contribute to the def- 
icit because investors hold on to assets 
they otherwise would sell or do not 
seek out high risk investments that 
contribute to economic’ growth. 
Indeed, the increased rates under the 
Tax Reform Act are projected to cause 
revenue losses in the range of $27 bil- 
lion to $105 billion over the fiscal 
years 1987-91 period. 

The article follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Apr. 22, 1988] 
BUDGET DEFICIT TRAILS Last YEAR'S BY $4.3 

BıLLION—U.S. Rep INK FOR First 6 

MONTHS OF FISCAL 1988 Pur AT $118 BIL- 

LION 

(By John M. Berry) 

The federal budget deficit is running $4.3 
billion below the level of a year ago, thanks 
to an unexpected combination of good and 
bad news, the Treasury Department. report- 
ed yesterday. 

The deficit for the first half of fiscal year 
1988 was $118.9 bilion, compared with 
$123.2 billion during the comparable period 
last year. However, the March deficit was 
$29.1 billion, up from $27.9 billion a year 
ago, the department said. 

A number of forecasters have predicted 
this year’s deficit will be $10 billion to $15 
billion higher than the $150.4 billion dose of 
red ink recorded in FY '87. The Reagan ad- 
ministration’s official forecast is for a slight 
reduction in the deficit, to $146.7 billion. 

Some analysts have been surprised that 
the deficit has not already surpassed its 
year-earlier levels. In particular, they antici- 
pated a much weaker increase in personal 
income tax receipts, which were swollen in 
1987 by taxes paid on capital gains realized 
in calendar 1986 before capital gains tax 
rates rose. 1 

However, the stock market upheaval last 
fall also caused many stock owners to sell 
shares that, despite the market's plunge, 
were worth more than when they were 
bought. In any event, personal income tax 
receipts for the first half of FY 88 were 
$183.5 billion, up from $172.3 billion last 
year. 

Receipts from Social Security payroll 
taxes were up even more, from $130.2 billion 
to $142.1 billion, as a result of higher em- 
ployment levels, higher wages, the annual 
increase in the amount of wages subject to 
tax and an increase in tax rate as of Jan. 1. 

Altogether, receipts were $412 billion for 
the six months, up from $383.8 billion in FY 
87. a $28.2 billion, or 7.3 percent increase. 

Meanwhile, outlays climbed $23.9 billion, 
or 4.7 percent. 

The biggest increase in spending occurred 
in interest paid on the federal debt, which 
rose from $96.1 billion in the first half of 
FY 87 to $105.2 billion this year. The in- 
crease was attributable to a higher level of 
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debt and a substantial increase in interest 
rates. 

Since part of the debt is owned by govern- 
ment trust funds, such as that for Social Se- 
curity, part of the interest payments are 
offset by receipts elsewhere in the budget. 
Interest received by the trust funds rose 
about $3.1 billion. 

The next largest increase in outlays was 
for the military, for which spending rose 
from $134.7 billion to $142.3 billion.e 


JAPAN'S CAR- IMPORT MAZE 


Mr. BOSCHWITZ. Mr. President, I 
rise today to bring to my colleagues’ 
attention the maze of Japanese regula- 
tions that block car imports into that 
country. 

As my colleagues are well aware, cur- 
rent levels of United States auto ex- 
ports to Japan could stand improve- 
ment. There are a number of factors 
that created this shortage of United 
States exports to Japan. First of all, 
United States auto makers historically 
have left the marketing of their prod- 
ucts to Japanese dealers. Further- 
more, and more significant, Japanese 
agencies have spun a web of restric- 
tions around foreign importers which 
cannot easily be untangled. 

Mr. President, at this time I ask to 
have an article by Yukichi Yanagi- 
shima printed in the RECORD at the 
end of my statement. This article ap- 
peared in the Sankei Shimbun and 
was translated for the Journal of Com- 
merce by the Asia Foundation’s Trans- 
lation Service Center. It is entitled 
“Crawling Through Japan's Car- 
Import Maze.” I would like to thank 
Mr. Sam Zell for bringing this excel- 
lent article to my attention. 

The article sheds light on many 
complex rules and regulations that 
one encounters when attempting to 
export autos to Japan. An excise tax 
equal to 23 percent of the car’s depre- 
ciated value is levied on the auto. In 
addition, the car must go through a 
rigorous and costly emissions inspec- 
tion at a cost far exceeding similar 
tests in this country. 

The Ministry of Transport tightly 
adheres to Japanese specifications and 
usually requires equipment to be al- 
tered or replaced—another expense. 
There are also many fees to be paid, 
such as the motor vehicle tax, special 
weight tax, purchase tax, and obligato- 
ry liability insurance. Furthermore, 
the premiums for foreign cars on op- 
tional insurance are 2.5 times more 
than for domestic models in the same 
weight class. 

It is no wonder we have such diffi- 
culty penetrating the Japanese mar- 
kets. 

The article follows: 

CRAWLING THROUGH JAPAN'S CAR-IMPORT 

Maze 
(By Yukichi Yanagishima) 

Tokyo—Japan’s trade troubles with the 
U.S. are largely self-inflicted, often by a 
cumbersome bureaucracy dedicated less to 
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the public good than to pleasing special in- 
terest groups like big business and agricul- 
ture. Consumers are left out in the cold. 

In 1987, our per capita gross national 
product surpassed that of the U.S., but you 
would never guess it from the exorbitant 
cost of living here. American tourists are as- 
tounded to see muskmelons that sell for $1 
in California sporting $100 price tags in 
Tokyo. 

Two reasons are usually cited for high 
costs. First, soaring real estate values, par- 
ticularly in the Tokyo area, exert upward 
pressure on commercial rents and other 
business expenses, which are passed on to 
the consumer. 

Second, middlemen keep retail prices of 
foreign goods artificially high. Thus the 
sharp rise of the yen against the dollar, 
more than 50% since 1985, has not lowered 
prices. 

The real culprit, however, is our Byzan- 
tine bureaucracy. Officialdom exercises 
broad discretionary powers to protect do- 
mestic industries from foreign competitors. 

Take automobiles, for example. Imported 
vehicles account for a mere 3% of the Japa- 
nese car market—the lowest figure of any 
major industrial country. West Germany, 
like Japan, has a large trade surplus, but 
nearly one out of three West Germans 
drives a foreign auto. 

In the U.S. the Ford Taurus sells for 
about $12,000. Air conditioning, a stereo ra- 
diocassette and other options boost the final 
bill to $15,000. The list price for a Taurus in 
Japan at the current exchange rate is an 
outrageous $33,000. 

U.S. auto makers deserve some of the 
blame for leaving the marketing of their 
products to Japanese dealers. But the real 
problem is the tangle of restrictions that 
the Ministry of International Trade and In- 
dustry, the Ministry of Transport and other 
agencies have woven around the domestic 
car market. 

I found that out the hard way. Last year, 
after a two-year assignment in Washington, 
D.C., I decided to bring my German-made 
BMW back to Japan. 

To begin with, I had to pay a hefty excise 
tax equal to 23% of the car’s depreciated 
value. This tax is levied on any vehicle that 
has been purchased and driven abroad for 
less than two years. Had I bought a compact 
model with an engine displacement not ex- 
ceeding 2,000 cc, say a Toyota made in Cali- 
fornia, the rate would have been 18.5%. My 
large BMW (2,700 cc) fell in the luxury 
class, and I shelled out $3,700 just to drive it 
off the dock. 

Italy is the only other industrialized coun- 
try to impose a differential tariff based on 
car width and engine displacement. I had 
just parted with a small fortune to get my 
car out of customs, but that was only the 
start. 

Next I had to pass an emission inspection. 
Japan has some of the toughest standards. 
Moreover, MITI’s Japan Vehicle Inspection 
Association charged me $2,100 for the tests. 
Although California has comparable stand- 
ards, the fee is only a tiny fraction of that 
amount. 

Then the Ministry of Transport’s District 
Land Transport Bureau got into the act. 
The bureau informed me that the tail lights 
and other fixtures did not meet Japanese 
specifications. Another inspection and man- 
datory replacement costs set me back 
$2,900. 

After completing the gamut of tests, I ran 
into other expenses: motor vehicle tax, spe- 
cial weight tax, purchase tax, and obligato- 
ry liability insurance. They came to $2,150. 
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Finally, when I applied for optional insur- 
ance covering collision, property damage 
and personal indemnity, I learned that pre- 
miums for foreign cars are 2.5 times more 
than for domestic makes in the same weight 
class. There was nothing to do but grin and 
pay it. 

By the time my car was road-ready, I had 
paid about $12,000. If it had been a brand 
new model, the total would have been even 
higher. No wonder few Japanese drive for- 
eign automobiles. 

Washington accuses us of hogtying U.S. 
competitors with red tape while flooding 
American markets with Japanese goods. 
Our politicians promise remedial action, but 
bureaucratic foot-dragging undermines 
their market-opening programs. 

Take it from one who knows: The bureau- 
cratic roadblock is Japan's greatest non- 
tariff trade barrier.e 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY TO LAKE 
TANEYCOMO 


Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, 
there will be big doings in Rockaway 
Beach, MO, on May 7. People will 
flock to the Shepherd of the Hills 
country of southwest Missouri to cele- 
brate the 75th birthday of Lake Tan- 
eycomo. 

First, let me say that Missouri is a 
State of unsurpassed attractions for 
travelers and tourists. 

You can watch a major league base- 
ball game in St. Louis or Kansas City. 
You can see the jumping off point for 
the Pony Express. You can float wild, 
free-flowing streams, swim or ski in 
sparkling blue lakes, and hike in the 
rugged hills and hollows of the 
Ozarks. 

You can see Mark Twain’s town, 
Hannibal, and President Truman’s 
home in Independence. 

Or you can fish the cold clear waters 
of Lake Taneycomo, which is 75 years 
young. 

Missouri holds more wonders than 
these, but you get the picture. The 
Show Me State is a land of infinite va- 
riety, with the friendliest people any- 
where. Come and see us! 

Now, Lake Taneycomo holds a place 
of special pride among the recreation- 
al treasures of Missouri. 

In 1911, Congress granted approval 
to the impoundment of the White 
River. The filling of the lake in 1913 
made Taneycomo the first of Missou- 
ris multipurpose lakes. I am told, 
moreover, that this was the first hy- 
droelectric project west of the Missis- 
sippi River, and the largest hydropow- 
er facility in the United States at the 
time of construction. 

Lake Taneycomo is 22 miles long, 
cradled by the beautiful country that 
is the setting for Harold Bell Wright’s 
novel “The Shepherd of the Hills.” 
Today, the southern lakes area of Mis- 
souri is a national center of tourism 
and recreation. Lake Taneycomo was 
the first jewel in the crown. 

Therefore, I am delighted to take 
this opportunity to recognize the spe- 
cial contribution of Lake Taneycomo 
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to the people of Missouri and the 
Nation, and to say, happy birthdayle 


THE EXECUTIVE CALENDAR 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I inquire 
of the distinguished acting Republican 
leader, Mr. MurKowskI, if the follow- 
ing nominations on the Executive Cal- 
endar are cleared for action on his side 
of the aisle: All nominations under the 
Air Force on pages 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 
10; all nominations under the Army on 
pages 11, 12, 13, and 14; all nomina- 
tions under the Marine Corps on pages 
14 and 15; all nominations under the 
Navy on pages 15, 16, and 17; and all 
nominations placed on the Secretary’s 
desk in the Air Force, Army, Marine 
Corps, and Navy, such nominations ap- 
pearing on pages 18 and 19 of the Ex- 
ecutive Calendar. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. Mr. President, 
the aforementioned nominations have 
all been cleared on this side. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I thank 
my friend. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate go 
into executive session to consider the 
aforementioned nominations en bloc; 
that they be considered and confirmed 
en bloc; that the motions to reconsider 
en bloc be laid on the table; that the 
President be immediately notified of 
the confirmation of the nominees; 
that they be spread severally upon the 
RECORD; and if any Senators have 
statements they wish to have appear 
in the Record in connection with any 
of the nominations, that such Sena- 
tors be allowed to have those state- 
ments so appear. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The nominations considered and 
confirmed en bloc are as follows: 

IN THE AIR FORCE 

The following officers for appointment in 
the United States Air Force to the grade of 
brigadier general under the provisions of 
Section 624, Title 10 of the United States 
Code: 

Col. Harold B. Adams R. 
Regular Air Force. 

Col. Dennis C. Beasley, . 
Regular Air Force. 

Col. Lawrence E. Boese, R. 
Regular Air Force. 

Col. Ralph T. Browning, HDR. 
Regular Air Force. 

Col. Richard A. Browning, . 
Regular Air Force. 

Col. Edward N. Brya, . R. Ree- 
ular Air Force. 


Col. Frank Cardile, EESE R. Rezu- 


lar Air Force. 
Col. William E. Colins EEE" K 


Regular Air Force. 


Col. Lewis E. Curtis, II R. 


Regular Air Force. 
Col. Stancil L. Dilda, qr. .. 
Regular Air Force. 
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Col. Francis R. Diloe : DR. 


Regular Air Force. 

Col. John W. Douglass R. 
Regular Air Force. 

Col. Brett M. Dua EZ: =. Reeu- 
lar Air Force. 

Col, Albert J. Edmonds arr. 
Regular Air Force. 

Col. Marvin S. Ervin, o. Res- 
ular Air Force. 

Col. James A. Fain, Jr . 
Regular Air Force. 

Col. John L. Finan RRA, Regu- 
lar Air Force. 

Col. Bruce L. Fister, N Res- 
ular Air Force. 

Col. Charles E. Franklin BEZET: R. 
Regular Air Force. 

Col. Benard W. Gann]. 
Regular Air Force. 

Col. Timothy D. Gill, EZE: R. Res- 
ular Air Force. 

Col. James F. Grant: R. Res- 
ular Air Force. 

Col. Kenneth L. Hagemann, Sr., PEZZH 

, Regular Air Force. 

Col. Milton L. Haines f FR. 
Regular Air Force. 

Col. Larry L. Henry, Res- 
ular Air Force. 

Col. Walter C. Hersmaf R. 
Regular Air Force. 

Col. Ellwood P. Hinman IIRA 
RN. Regular Air Force. 

Col. James M. Hurley AIR. 


Regular Air Force. 


Col. Ronald W. Iverson BESET R. 


Regular Air Force. 

Col. Arthur E. Johnson iir. 
Regular Air Force. 

Col. Roger A. Jones, R. Res- 
ular Air Force. 

Col. John P. Jumper BEAT R. Reg- 
ular Air Force. 

Col. Kenneth F. Keller R. 
Regular Air Force. 

Col. Jean E. Klick EET R. Regu- 
lar Air Force. 

Col. Owen W. Lentz. N Res- 
ular Air Force. 

Col. Antonio Maldonado, BEZZA: R. 
Regular Air Force. 

Col. James W. McIntyre BEZE: F.. 
Regular Air Force. 

Col. Ben Nelson, Jr. R. Res- 
ular Air Force. 

Col. Philip W. Nuberfp E. 
Regular Air Force. 

Col. Raymund E. O’Mara, 
Regular Air Force. 

Col. Robert W. Parkerf R. 
Regular Air Force. 

Col. John F. Phillips EJ R. Reg- 
ular Air Force. 


Col. Robert W. Poel, NR. Reg 


ular Air Force. 

Col. Joseph J. Reddertf EUR. 
Regular Air Force. 

Col. Ronald N. Running Rawr, 
Regular Air Force. 

Col. John J. Salvadoref rr. 
Regular Air Force. 

Col. Garry A. Schnelzer BEZZE F.. 
Regular Air Force. 

Col. Graham E. Shirley . 
Regular Air Force. 

Col. Nolan Sklute, f R. Regu- 
lar Air Force. 

Col. Lester J. Weber R Res- 
ular Air Force. 

Col. Thad A. Wolfe, R Regu- 
lar Air Force. 

Col. Walter T. Worthington, 
N. Regular Air Force. 


N. 
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The following named officer for appoint- 
ment to the grade of lieutenant general on 
the retired list pursuant to the provisions of 
Title 10, United States Code, Section 1370: 


To be lieutenant general 


Lt. Gen. James R. Brown, RSS. 


U.S. Air Force. 

The following named officer for appoint- 
ment to the grade of lieutenant general on 
the retired list pursuant to the provisions of 
Title 10, United States Code, Section 1370: 

To be lieutenant general 


Lt. Gen. Murphy A. Chesney, A 
N. U.S. Air Force. 

The following named officer for appoint- 
ment to the grade of lieutenant general on 
the retired list pursuant to the provisions of 
Title 10, United States Code, Section 1370: 

To be lieutenant general 


Lt. Gen. David L. Nichols, EZA: . 
U.S. Air Force. 

The following named officer under the 
provisions of Title 10, United States Code, 
Section 601, to be assigned to a position of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under Title 10, United States 
Code, Section 601: 

To be lieutenant general 
Gen. Jimmie V. Adams, RERA 
, U.S. Air Force. 

The following named officer under the 
provisions of Title 10, United States Code, 
Section 601, to be assigned to a position of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under Title 10, United States 
Code, Section 601: 

To be lieutenant general 


Lt. Gen. Thomas G. McInerney, A 
RE R., U.S. Air Force. 

The following named officer under the 
provisions of Title 10, United States Code, 
Section 8036, to be Surgeon General of the 
Air Force: 

To be surgeon general, USAF 
Gen. Monte B. Miller, RERA 
, U.S. Air Force. 

The following named officer for appoint- 
ment to the grade of general on the retired 
list pursuant to the provisions of Title 10, 
United States Code, Section 1370: 

To be general 

Gen. Jack I. Gregory, R. U.S. 
Air Force. 

The following named officer under the 
provisions of Title 10, United States Code, 
Section 601, to be assigned to a position of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under Title 10, United States 
Code, Section 601: 

To be general 
Gen. Merrill A. McPeak, A 
R, U.S. Air Force. 

The following named officer, under the 
provisions of Title 10, United States Code, 
Section 601, to be assigned to a position of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under Title 10, United States 
Code, Section 601: 

To be lieutenant general 
Gen. Peter T. Kempf. EREA 
, U.S. Air Force. 

The following named officer for appoint- 
ment to the grade of lieutenant general on 
the retired list pursuant to the provisions of 
Title 10, United States Code, Section 1370: 

To be lieutenant general 
Gen. Aloysius G. Casey, PREA 
, U.S. Air Force. 
e following named officer, under the 
provisions of Title 10, United States Code, 


Maj. 


Maj. 


Lt. 


Maj. 


Lt. 
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Section 601, to be assigned to a position of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under Title 10, United States 
Code, Section 601: 


To be lieutenant general 


Maj. Gen. Anthony J. Burshnick, ERZA 
RN. U.S. Air Force. 

The following named officer, under the 
provisions of Title 10, United States Code, 
Section 601, to be assigned to a position of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under Title 10, United States 
Code, Section 601: 


To be lieutenant general 


Gen. Donald L. Cromer, RERA 
, U.S. Air Force. 

The following named officer, under the 
provisions of Title 10, United States Code, 
Section 601, to be assigned to a position of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under Title 10, United States 
Code, Section 601: 


To be lieutenant general 


Maj. Gen. Clifford H. Rees, Jr., RRA 
RN. U.S. Air Force. 

The following named officer for appoint- 
ment to the grade of lieutenant general on 
the retired list pursuant to the provisions of 
Title 10, United States Code, Section 1370: 


To be lieutenant general 


Lt. Gen. Casper T. Spangrud, A 
2509FR, U.S. Air Force. 

The following named officer for appoint- 
ment to the grade of lieutenant general on 
the retired list pursuant to the provisions of 
Title 10, United States Code, Section 1370: 


To be lieutenant general 


Lt. Gen. Wiliam E. Thurman, A 
R, U.S. Air Force. 

The following named officer, under the 
provisions of Title 10, United States Code, 
Section 601, to be assigned to a position of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under Title 10, United States 
Code, Section 601: 


To be lieutenant general 


Maj. Gen. Ralph E. Havens, A 
R U.S. Air Force. 

The following named officer, under the 
provisions of Title 10, United States Code, 
Section 601, to be assigned to a position of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under Title 10, United States 
Code, Section 601: 


To be lieutenant general 


Maj. Gen. John M. Loh R. 


U.S. Air Force. 
IN THE ARMY 
The following named officer to be placed 
on the retired list in grade indicated under 
the provisions of Title 10, United States 
Code, Section 1370: 
To be lieutenant general 


Lt. Gen. Howard G. Crowell, Jr., REZZA 
U.S. Army. 

The following named officer to be placed 
on the retired list in grade indicated under 
the provisions of Title 10, United States 
Code, Section 1370: 


To be lieutenant general 


Lt. Gen. Emmett Paige, Jr.. 
U.S. Army. 

The following named officer for appoint- 
ment to the grade indicated, under the pro- 
visions of Title 10, United States Code, Sec- 
tion 601(a), in conjunction with assignment 
to a position of importance and responsibil- 
ity designated by the President under Title 
10, United States Code, Section 601(a): 


Maj. 
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To be lieutenant general 


Maj. Gen. Bruce R. Harri 
U.S. Army. 

The following named officer for appoint- 
ment to the grade indicated, under the pro- 
visions of Title 10, United States Code, Sec- 
tion 601(a), in conjunction with assignment 
to a position of importance and responsibil- 
ity designated by the President under Title 
10, United States Code, Section 601(a): 

To be lieutenant general 


Maj. Gen. Edwin S. Leland, Jr. aga 
U.S. Army. 

The following named officer for appoint- 
ment to the grade indicated, under the pro- 
visions of Title 10, United States Code, Sec- 
tion 601(a), in conjunction with assignment 
to a position of importance and responsibil- 
ity designated by the President under Title 
10, United States Code, Section 601(a): 

To be lieutenant general 


Lt. Gen. Thurman D. Rodgers. 
U.S. Army. 

The following named officer to be placed 
on the retired list in grade indicated under 
the provisions of Title 10, United States 
Code, Section 1370: 


To be general 


Gen. Glenn K. Otis U.S. 
Army. 

The following named officer to be placed 
on the retired list in grade indicated under 
the provisions of Title 10, United States 
Code, Section 1370: 

To be lieutenant general 


Lt. Gen. Harold M. Davis, Jr. . 
U.S. Army. 

The following named officer to be placed 
on the retired list in grade indicated under 
the provisions of Title 10, United States 
Code, Section 1370: 


To be lieutenant general 


Lt. Gen. Elvin R. Heiberg Ra. 


U.S. Army. 

The following named officer to be placed 
on the retired list in grade indicated under 
the provisions of Title 10, United States 
Code, Section 1370: 


To be lieutenant general 


Lt. Gen. Vaughn O. Langa. 
U.S. Army. 


The following named officer to be placed 
on the retired list in grade indicated under 
the provisions of Title 10, United States 
Code, Section 1370: 

To be lieutenant general 


Lt. Gen. Max W. Noah 2 U.S. 
Army. 

The following named officer to be placed 
on the retired list in grade indicated under 
the provisions of Title 10, United States 
Code, Section 1370: 

To be lieutenant general 


Lt. Gen. William E. Odom 22 
U.S. Army. 

The following named officer for appoint- 
ment to the grade indicated, under the pro- 
visions of Title 10, United States Code, Sec- 
tion 601(a), in conjunction with assignment 
to a position of importance and responsibil- 
ity designated by the President under Title 
10, United States Code, Section 601(a): 

To be lieutenant general 


Maj. Gen. Richard G. Graves, RRETA 

U.S. Army. 

e following named officer for appoint- 
ment to the grade indicated, under the pro- 
visions of Title 10, United States Code, Sec- 
tion 601(a), in conjunction with assignment 
to a position of importance and responsibil- 
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ity designated by the President under Title 
10, United States Code, Section 601(a): 


To be lieutenant general 


Maj. Gen. James F. McCall Rae. 
U.S. Army. 

The following named officer to be placed 
on the retired list in grade indicated under 
the provisions of Title 10, United States 
Code, Section 1370: 


To be lieutenant general 


Lt. Gen. Quinn H. Becker 
United States Army. 

The following named officer under the 
provisions of Title 10, United States Code, 
section 3036, to be the Surgeon General, 
U.S. Army: 

To be the surgeon general, United States 

Army 


Maj. Gen. Frank F. Ledford ayaa. 
U.S. Army. 


IN THE MARINE CORPS 


The following named officer for appoint- 
ment as Assistant Commandant of the 
Marine Corps under title 10, United States 
Code, section 5044. 


To be general 


Joseph J. Went: r U.S. Marine 
Corps. 

The following named officer to be placed 
on the retired list in the grade of lieutenant 
general under the provisions of title 10, 
United States Code, section 1370: 


To be lieutenant general 


Keith A. Smith, s. Marine 
Corps Reserve. 

The following named officer to be placed 
on the retired list in the grade of general 
under the provisions of title 10, United 
States Code, section 1370: 


To be general 


Thomas R. Morgan, RRS U.S. 
Marine Corps. 


IN THE Navy 


The following named captains in the line 
of the Navy for promotion to the permanent 
grade of rear admiral (lower half), pursuant 
to Title 10, United States Code, section 624, 
subject to qualifications therefor as provid- 
ed by law: 

UNRESTRICTED LINE OFFICER 
To be rear admiral (lower half) 


Philip Shepard Anselmo. 
Jon Michael Barr. 

Bruce Barton Bremner. 
William Clifford Carlson. 
Stephen Scott Clarey. 
Walter Jackson Davis, Jr. 
William Anthony Earner, Jr. 
James Richard Fitzgerald. 
William John Flanagan, Jr. 
David Eugene Frost. 
Alvaro Raymond Gomez. 
Thomas Forrest Hall. 

John Timothy Hood. 


To be rear admiral (lower half) 


Karl Lee Kaup. 

James Richard Lang. 

John Baptiste Laplante. 
Conrad C Lautenbacher, Jr. 
John Alden Moriarty. 

Paul Whitney Parcells. 
James Wood Partington. 
Philip Michael Quast. 

John Scott Redd. 

Thomas David Ryan. 
Luther Frederick Schriefer. 
Ralph Lawrence Tindal. 
Paul Edward Tobin, Jr. 
William Lansing Vincent. 
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George Rhodes Worthington. 
Timothy Wayne Wright. 
Ronald Joseph Zlatoper. 


RESTRICTED LINE OFFICER—ENGINEERING DUTY 
OFFICER 


To be rear admiral (lower half) 


Millard Sherwood Firebaugh. 
Dean Howard Hines. 


AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING DUTY OFFICER 
To be rear admiral (lower half) 
Robert Glen Harrison. 
SPECIAL DUTY OFFICER (CRYPTOLOGY) 
To be rear admiral (lower half) 


Isaiah Clawson Cole. 

The following named rear admirals (lower 
half) in the Staff Corps of the United States 
Navy for promotion to the permanent grade 
of rear admiral, pursuant to Title 10, United 
States Code, Section 624, subject to qualifi- 
cations therefor as provided by law: 


SUPPLY CORPS (3104) 


James E. Eckelberger. 

James E. Miller. 

The following named captain in the Line 
of the Navy for promotion to the permanent 
grade of rear admiral (lower half), pursuant 
to Title 10, United States Code, Section 624, 
subject to qualifications therefor as provid- 
ed by law; 


SPECIAL DUTY OFFICER (OCEANOGRAPHY) 
To be real admiral (lower half) 
James Elmer Koehr. 


NOMINATIONS PLACED ON THE SECRETARY’S 
DESK IN THE AIR Force, ARMY, MARINE 
Corps, Navy 


Air Force nominations beginning Allan L. 
Swaim, Jr, and ending Ernest H. Oertli, III, 
which nominations were received by the 
Senate and appeared in the Congressional 
Record of March 14, 1988. 

Air Force nominations beginning Major 
William R. Albair, and ending 
Major Kenneth Vanderzeyde, , 
which nominations were received by the 
Senate and appeared in the Congressional 
Record of March 14, 1988. 

Air Force nominations beginning Jose B. 
Bueno, and ending Alan R. Klayton, which 
nominations were received by the Senate 
and appeared in the Congressional Record 
of March 14, 1988. 

Air Force nominations beginning David N. 
Anderson, and ending Kenneth L. Meyer, 
which nominations were received by the 
Senate and appeared in the Congressional 
Record of April 19, 1988. 

Air Force nominations beginning David E. 
Anisman, and ending Kondi Wong, which 
nominations were received by the Senate 
and appeared in the Congressional Record 
of April 19, 1988. 

Air Force nominations beginning James D. 
Aadland, and ending Peter H. Zuppas, 
which nominations were received by the 
Senate and appeared in the Congressional 
Record of April 19, 1988. 

Air Force nominations beginning Stephen 
G. Ash, and ending Kevin J. Ziese, which 
nominations were received by the Senate 
and appeared in the Congressional Record 
of April 19, 1988. 

Army nominations beginning Robert C. 
Anderson, and ending Robert M. Wilson, 
which nominations were received by the 
Senate and appeared in the Congressional 
Record of March 14, 1988. 

Army nominations beginning Thomas M. 
Longazel, and ending Dwight B. Varley, 
which nominations were received by the 
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Senate and appeared in the Congressional 
Record of March 14, 1988. 

Army nominations beginning Harvey L. 
Bell, and ending John J. Weeden, which 
nominations were received by the Senate 
and appeared in the Congressional Record 
of March 14, 1988. 

Army nominations beginning William M. 
Bost, and ending Charles R. Wolf, which 
nominations were received by the Senate 
and appeared in the Congressional Record 
of March 14, 1988. 

Army nominations beginning John C. Ab- 
shier, and ending Eladio Deleon, Jr, which 
nominations were received by the Senate 
and appeared in the Congressional Record 
of March 14, 1988. 

Army nominations beginning Robert E. 
Abodeely, and ending Donna M. * Wright, 
which nominations were received by the 
Senate and appeared in the Congressional 
Record of March 14, 1988. 

Army nominations beginning Paul B. An- 
derson, and ending Steven W. Bohannon, 
which nominations were received by the 
Senate and appeared in the Congressional 
Record of March 18, 1988. 

Army nominations beginning Mary M. * 
Aaron, and ending * 390a, which nomina- 
tions were received by the Senate and ap- 
peared in the Congressional Record of April 
19, 1988. 

Marine Corps nomination of Frederick C. 
Jenks, which was received by the Senate 
and appeared in the Congressional Record 
of March 14, 1988. 

Marine Corps nominations beginning 
Mark W. Gilson, and ending Cyrus C. M. 
Whinnery, which nominations were received 
by the Senate and appeared in the Congres- 
sional Record of April 19, 1988. 

Marine Corps nominations beginning 
Truman D. Anderson, Jr., and ending Chris- 
topher Zelez, which nominations were re- 
ceived by the Senate and appeared in the 
Congressional Record of April 19, 1988. 

Marine Corps nominations beginning 
Brian T. Alexander, and ending Thomas J. 
Zohlen, which nominations were received by 
the Senate and appeared in the Congres- 
sional Record of April 19, 1988. 

Marine Corps nominations beginning 
Daniel L. Adams, and ending Scott E. Yost, 
which nominations were received by the 
Senate and appeared in the Congressional 
Record of April 19, 1988. 

Navy nominations beginning William M. 
Asher, and ending Carl G. Bush, which 
nominations were received by the Senate 
and appeared in the Congressional Record 
of April 19, 1988. 

Navy nominations beginning Robert D. 
Walker, and ending Daniel W. Nixon, which 
nominations were received by the Senate 
and appeared in the Congressional Record 
of March 14, 1988. 

Navy nominations beginning Richard D. 
Balk, and ending Coleman A. Mosely, Jr., 
which nominations were received by the 
Senate and appeared in the Congressional 
Record of March 14, 1988. 

Navy nominations beginning George R. 
Adams, and ending Gregory S. Young, 
which nominations were received by the 
Senate and appeared in the Congressional 
Record of March 14, 1988. 

Navy nominations beginning Richard J. 
Wagoner, and ending Peter J. Lukowski, 
which nominations were received by the 
Senate and appeared in the Congressional 
Record of March 14, 1988. 

Navy nominations beginning Emil C. Cas- 
ciano, and ending Larry N. Peters, which 
nominations were received by the Senate 
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and appeared in the Congressional Record 
of March 14, 1988. 

Navy nominations beginning Matthew 
Bradford Aaron, and ending Thomas 
Andrew Zwolfer, which nominations were 
received by the Senate and appeared in the 
Congressional Record of March 14, 1988. 

Navy nominations beginning Todd A. 
Abler, and ending Todd A. Zvorak, which 
nominations were received by the Senate 
and appeared in the Congressional Record 
of March 14, 1988. 

Navy nominations beginning Richard San- 
ford Abele, and ending Larry Roger Alfred, 
which nominations were received by the 
Senate and appeared in the Congressional 
Record of March 18, 1988. 

Navy nominations beginning Raymond 
Maurice Allee, and ending Robert Werling, 
which nominations were received by the 
Senate and appeared in the Congressional 
Record of March 23, 1988. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 
Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent the Senate return 
to legislative session. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


CALENDAR 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I inquire 
of the acting Republican leader if the 
following orders on the calendar of 
business has been cleared on his side 
of the aisle. 

Calender Orders No. 632, 634, 639, 
640, and 642? 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. The majority 
leader is correct. Those have been 
cleared on this side of the aisle. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I thank 
the acting Republican leader. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all of the aforementioned 
calendar orders be considered en bloc; 
that all measures be agreed to en bloc; 
that amendments were shown, togeth- 
er with preambles, be agreed to en 
bloc; that the motion to reconsider en 
bloc be laid on the table; that actions 
on the several measures appear sever- 
ally on the face of the Recorp; that 
any Senators who have statements 
have those statements appropriately 
included as though read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


RELIEF OF BRENDA W. GAY 
The bill (H.R. 3606) for the relief of 
Brenda W. Gay, was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


VETERANS HOME LOAN 
PROGRAMS IMPROVEMENT ACT 


The Senate proceeded to consider 
the bill (S. 2049) to establish an Inde- 
pendent National Commission on the 
Veterans’ Administration Home Loan 
Guaranty Program; to amend title 38, 
United States Code, to authorize re- 
ductions in the interst rate on loans 
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made by the Veterans’ Administration 
to finance sales of properties acquired 
by the Veterans’ Administration as the 
result of foreclosures, and to establish 
creditworthiness requirements for as- 
sumptions of Veterans’ Administration 
vendee loans; and for other purposes, 
which had been reported from the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, with 
an amendment to strike all after the 
enacting clause and insert in lieu 
thereof, the following: 


S. 2049 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 


This Act may be cited as the “Veterans’ 
Home Loan Program Improvements Act of 
1988”. 

SEC. 2. INDEPENDENT COMMISSION TO ASSESS THE 
VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION HOME 
LOAN GUARANTY PROGRAM. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT AND MEMBERS.—(1) 
There is established an independent Com- 
mission on the Veterans’ Administration 
Home Loan Guaranty Program (hereafter in 
this section referred to as the “Commis- 
sion”) to assess the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion Home Loan Guaranty Program under 
chapter 37 of title 38, United States Code. 

(2)(A) The Commission shall consist of 
nine voting members, none of whom may at 
the time of appointment be employees of the 
Federal Government and who shali be ap- 
pointed, not later than April 30, 1988, by the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs in consul- 
tation with the chairmen and ranking mi- 
nority members of the Committees on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs of the Senate and of the House 
of Representatives (hereafter in this section 
referred to as the Committees). 

(B/(i) Four members of the Commission 

(I) shall be broadly representative of the 
housing, home loan, and real estate and re- 
lated industries, including real estate 
agents, mortgage bankers and other lending 
institutions which make Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration-guaranteed loans, home builders, ap- 
praisers, and holders and servicers of Veter- 
ans’ Administration-guaranteed loans; and 

(II) shall be selected on the basis of their 
knowledge of and experience in the housing, 
home loan, and real estate and related in- 
dustries and the Veterans’ Administration 
Home Loan Guaranty Program. 

(ii) Five members shall be representative 
of (I) the general public (and not be affili- 
ated in any way with the interests described 
in subdivision (i)) and shall be selected from 
academic and commercial enterprises based 
on their knowledge and experience in areas 
pertinent to the work of the Commission 
and (II) veterans’ service organizations. Not 
less than three of such five members shall be 
selected as representatives of the general 
public pursuant to clause (T). 

(3)(A) The Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, the chairmen and ranking minority 
members of the Committees, the Commis- 
sioner of the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion, the Chairman of the Federal National 
Mortgage Association, and the President of 
the Government National Mortgage Associa- 
tion (or, in the case of any such individual, 
a designee of such individual) shall be ex of- 
ficio, nonvoting members of the Commis- 
sion. 

(B) The Administrator shall designate two 
employees of the Veterans’ Administration 
serving in loan guaranty divisions in Veter- 
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ans’ Administration regional offices as ex 
officio nonvoting members of the Commis- 
sion and may designate additional ex offi- 
cio nonvoting members from other Federal 
Government agencies or Federal Govern- 
ment-sponsored entities, 

(4)(A) The Administrator shall designate 
to chair the Commission a member from 
among the voting members of the Commis- 
sion who is appointed pursuant to para- 
graph (2)(B){ii). 

(B) The chairman of the Commission, 
with the concurrence of the Commission, 
shall appoint an executive director, who 
may not at the time of appointment be an 
employee of the Veterans’ Administration 
and who shall be the chief executive officer 
of the Commission and shall perform such 
duties as are prescribed by the Commission. 

(C) The Administrator shall furnish the 
Commission with such professional, techni- 
cal, and clerical staff and services and ad- 
ministrative support as the Commission de- 
termines necessary for it to carry out the 
provisions of this section effectively. 

(b) First Report.—(1) Not later than 
twelve months after the date on which at 
least five members of the Commission have 
been appointed, the Commission shall 
submit to the Administrator and the Com- 
mittees a report on the Commission’s find- 
ings and recommendations on the matters 
described in paragraph (2). 

(2) The report required by paragraph (1) 
shall include the Commissions findings, 
views, and recommendations on the follow- 
ing matters: 

(A) Ways to reduce default and foreclosure 
rates on Veterans’ Administration home 
loans made or guaranteed under chapter 37 
of title 38, United States Code. 

(B) Ways to minimize Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration property acquisition, management, 
and disposition costs resulting from foreclo- 
sures on such loans. 

(C) The management and disposition of 
loans made by the Veterans’ Administration 
to finance the sale of properties acquired by 
the Veterans’ Administration as the result of 
such foreclosures. 

(D) The causes of increases in the ten 
years preceding the enactment of this Act in 
Veterans’ Administration Home Loan Guar- 
anty Program costs and ways to reduce such 
costs. 

(E) Ways to improve the solvency of the 
Veterans’ Administration’s Loan Guaranty 
Revolving Fund. 

(F) The need for improvement of program 
benefits and assistance to veterans partici- 
pating or desiring to participate in the 
Home Loan Guaranty Program. 

(G) The desirability and feasibility of co- 
ordinating Veterans’ Administration poli- 
cies (both statutory and administrative) 
and practices, particularly in the areas of 
property acquisition, management, and dis- 
position, with the policies and practices of 
other Federal Government agencies and 
Federal Government sponsored entities, 

(H) Such other matters relating to the ad- 
ministration of chapter 37 of title 38, United 
States Code, by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion as (i) the Commission considers appro- 
priate, or (ii) are suggested by the Adminis- 
trator or, concurrently, by the chairmen and 
ranking minority members of the Commit- 
tees. 

(C) ADMINISTRATOR'S INTERIM AND FINAL RE- 
PORTS.—(1) Not later than two months after 
the date on which the Commissions report 
is submitted under subsection (b), the Ad- 
ministrator, after consultation with the 
Commission, shall submit an interim report 
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to the Committees, The interim report shall 
contain— 

(A) the Administrator's views on the desir- 
ability, feasibility, and cost of implementing 
each of the Commissions recommendations, 
and the actions taken or planned with re- 
spect to the implementation of each such 
recommendation; 

(Bi) the Administrators views on any 
legislation or regulations proposed by the 
Commission, (ii) the Administrator’s views 
on the need for any alternative or addition- 
al legislation or regulations to implement 
the Commission’s recommendations, (iii) 
the Administrator’s recommendations for 
any such alternative or additional legisla- 
tion, (iv) the proposed text of any regula- 
tions referred to in subclause (i) or (ii) 
which the Administrator considers neces- 
sary and the proposed text of any legislation 
referred to in such subclause which is recom- 
mended by the Administrator, and (v) a cost 
estimate for the implementation of any reg- 
ulations and legislation referred to in such 
subclause; and 

(C) any other proposals that the Adminis- 
trator considers appropriate in light of the 
Commission s report. 

2) Not later than six months after the 
date on which the Commission’s report is 
submitted under subsection (b), the Admin- 
istrator shall submit a final report to the 
Committees. The final report shall include 
the actions taken with respect to the recom- 
mendations of the Commission and any fur- 
ther recommendations the Administrator 
considers appropriate. 

(d) TERMINATION.—The Commission shall 
terminate ninety days after the date on 
which the Administrator submits the final 
report required by subsection (c/(2). 

SEC. 3. INTEREST RATE REQUIREMENTS FOR 
VENDEE LOANS. 

Section 1816(d) of title 38, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end the 
Jollowing new paragraph: 

“(7) The Administrator shall make a loan 
to finance the sale of real property described 
in paragraph (1) of this subsection at an in- 
terest rate that is lower than the prevailing 
mortgage market interest rate in areas 
where, and to the extent, the Administrator 
determines, in light of prevailing conditions 
in the real estate market involved, that such 
lower interest rate is necessary in order to 
market the property competitively and is in 
the interest of the long-term stability and 
solvency of the Veterans’ Administration 
Loan Guaranty Revolving Fund established 
by section 1824/a) of this title. 

SEC. 4. CREDITWORTHINESS DETERMINATIONS AND 
FEES WITH RESPECT TO ASSUMPTIONS 
OF VENDEE LOANS. 

Section 1817A of title 38, United States 
Code, is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a/(1), in the matter pre- 
ceding clause (A)— 

(A) by striking out “If” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “Except as provided in subsec- 
tion (f) of this section, if”; and 

(B) by striking out “guaranteed, insured, 
or direct housing loan obtained by a veter- 
an” and inserting in lieu thereof “loan guar- 
anteed, insured, or made”; and 

(2) by amending subsection (f) to read as 
follows: 

“(f)(1) This section shall apply— 

“(A) in the case of loans other than loans 
to finance the purchase of real property de- 
scribed in section 1816(d)(1) of this title, 
only to loans for which commitments are 
made on or afler March 1, 1988; and 

“(B) in the case of loans to finance the 
purchase of such property, only to loans 
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which are closed more than forty-five days 
after the date of the enactment of the Veter- 
ans’ Home Loan Program Improvements Act 
of 1988. 

“(2) This section shall not apply to a loan 
which the Administrator has sold without 
recourse. ”. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs, I rise to urge my col- 
leagues to support passage of S. 2049— 
the proposed “Veterans Home Loan 
Program Improvements Act of 1988”— 
as unanimously reported favorably by 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. I 
introduced S. 2049 on February 4, 
1988, along with the committee's rank- 
ing minority member, Senator MUR- 
KOWSKI, and the Senators from Texas, 
Mr. BENTSEN and Mr. Gramm. The 
Senator from Arizona, Mr. DECONCINI, 
a member of the committee and a 
staunch defender of the VA Home 
Loan Program, later joined in cospon- 
soring this legislation. 

Before commenting on the provi- 
sions of the bill, I would like to ex- 
press my appreciation to Senator Mur- 
KOWSKI for his many contributions to 
this legislation and the fine coopera- 
tion he has shown in working on it on 
an expedited basis at the beginning of 
the session. I am delighted that this 
bill is a result of our continued united, 
bipartisan effort to improve the VA 
Home Loan Guaranty Program, as was 
S. 2022, enacted on February 29 as 
Public Law 100-253, and S. 1801, major 
provisions of which were enacted on 
December 21, 1987, as Public Law 100- 
198. 

On March 4, 1988, I chaired the com- 
mittee’s hearing on the fiscal year 
1989 budget for veterans programs and 
on certain legislation, including S. 
2049. After carefully reviewing the tes- 
timony from the hearing, the commit- 
tee voted to report S. 2049 favorably to 
the Senate with an amendment in the 
nature of a substitute derived from 
the provisions of S. 2049 as introduced 
and two amendments proposed by 
myself and Senator MurkowskI. The 
bill was reported as amended on April 
aay 


SUMMARY OF S. 2049 AS REPORTED 

S. 2049 as reported contains free- 
standing provisions and amendments 
to chapter 37 of title 38, United States 
Code, which would: 

First, create an independent Com- 
mission on the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion Home Loan Program to assess the 
status of the program and evaluate 
the problems the program currently is 
facing, and recommend solutions to 
those problems and changes to im- 
prove the financial solvency and sta- 
bility of the program and program 
benefits and services to veterans. 

Second, require the VA to offer 
below-market interest rates on the 
loans—known as vendee loans—which 
it makes to finance its sales of fore- 
closed properties where and to the 
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extent the Administrator determines, 
in light of prevailing conditions in the 
real estate market involved, that the 
lower rate is necessary in order to 
market the property competitively and 
is in the interest of the long-term sta- 
bility and solvency of the loan guaran- 
ty revolving fund. 

Third, extend the creditworthiness 
requirements and 0.5-percent fee ap- 
plicable to assumptions of VA-guaran- 
teed loans—pursuant to provisions re- 
cently enacted in Public Law 100-198— 
to vendee loans sold with recourse. 

BACKGROUND 

The VA Home Loan Guaranty Pro- 
gram, established by the Servicemen's 
Readjustment Act of 1944—Public Law 
No. 346, 78th Congress—was originally 
designed to assist veterans returning 
home from World War II who, due to 
their military service, had been unable 
to establish the credit history neces- 
sary to obtain a home mortgage. Since 
1944, the program has guaranteed 
loans totaling more than $300 billion, 
helping more than 12.7 million veter- 
ans to purchase homes. In fiscal year 
1987, the VA guaranteed 479,491 home 
loans totaling a record $34.9 billion. I 
would refer my colleagues to my intro- 
ductory statement on S. 2049 which 
begins at page S667 of the February 4, 
1988, Recorp for a more extensive dis- 
cussion of the background and status 
of the VA Home Loan Program. 

Traditionally, for the vast majority 
of VA-guaranteed loans the cost to the 
Government of providing the guaran- 
ty has been quite small and the bene- 
fit to veterans and to society quite sig- 
nificant. However, as a result of the 
downturn in certain areas of the econ- 
omy in recent years, high default and 
foreclosure rates on properties guaran- 
teed by VA loans, with a resultant 
large VA inventory of foreclosed 
homes acquired at liquidation sales, 
have threatened the viability of the 
program by substantially increasing 
program costs. These conditions have 
necessitated appropriations in fiscal 
years 1987 and 1988 alone of over $1 
billion including the administration's 
request for an fiscal year 1988 supple- 
mental appropriation of $526.6 mil- 
lion. 

In addition, the VA has scheduled 13 
auctions of VA homes from April 8, 
1988, through June 12, 1988. It ap- 
pears that the primary purpose of 
these auctions is to create an immedi- 
ate cash infusion for the LGRF. 

Mr. President, I am deeply con- 
cerned that the proposed auctions are 
not in the best interest of the long- 
term solvency and stability of the re- 
volving fund. I would refer my col- 
leagues to the debate earlier today on 
H.J. Res. 552, the supplemental appro- 
priations measure which would pro- 
vide $526.6 million for the revolving 
fund for fiscal year 1988, during which 
I discussed my concerns in greater 
detail. 
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Mr. President, these rapidly escalat- 
ing program costs parallel the increas- 
ing debt which veterans have incurred 
through the foreclosure of homes pur- 
chased with VA-guaranteed loans. For 
the sake of both the veterans using or 
wishing to use their home loan bene- 
fits, as well as the program itself, I 
concluded early last year that action 
was needed to try to determine the 
reason for the great increase in pro- 
gram costs and to take steps to mini- 
mize them. 

Accordingly, in 1987, I developed S. 
1801 along with Senator MURKOWSKI, 
and it became the most comprehensive 
VA Home Loan Program legislation 
which our committee ever reported. 
Major provisions of the bill—as en- 
acted in the Senate-House compromise 
agreement on H.R. 2672 on December 
21, 1987—provide direction for signifi- 
cant steps to improve the financial sol- 
vency of the VA Home Loan Program 
and reduce its dependency on taxpay- 
ers’ funds while also improving the 
program benefits available to veterans 
and maintaining the basic purposes of 
the program. 

In addition, on February 1, 1988, I, 
along with Senators MuRKOWSKI, 
BENTSEN, and GRAMM, introduced S. 
2022, which was enacted as Public Law 
100-253 on February 29, 1988. That 
law allows the Administrator to reduce 
or waive the 5-percent downpayment 
on vendee loans—which has been en- 
acted in Public Law 100-198—to the 
extent the Administrator determines 
necessary in order to market competi- 
tively the property involved. The pro- 
visions of that bill are described in my 
statement on it beginning on page S 
364 of the Recorp for February 1. 

INDEPENDENT COMMISSION ON VA HOME LOAN 
PROGRAM 

Mr. President, after reflecting on 
the current state of the VA Home 
Loan Program, following staff field in- 
spections carried out in January 1988, 
Senator Murkowski and I concluded 
that a new approach and perspective 
were needed to try to come to grips 
with some of the difficulties affecting 
the program. 

Section 2 of the committee bill pro- 
poses this new direction by providing 
for the creation of an independent 
Commission on the Veterans’ charged 
with carefully assessing the status of 
the program, analyzing the problems— 
particularly the recent program-cost 
and foreclosure-rate increases—the 
program currently is facing, evaluat- 
ing possible solutions to those prob- 
lems, and recommending changes to 
improve the financial stability and sol- 
vency of the program and the benefits 
and service offered to veterans. The 
Commission would be modeled after 
the Commission on Veterans’ Educa- 
tion Policy, established by section 320 
of the Veterans’ Benefits Improve- 
ment and Health-Care Authorization 
Act of 1986 (Public Law 99-576), which 
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is currently carrying out its statutory 
mandate to assess VA educational as- 
sistance programs. 

Under the committee bill, the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs, in 
consultation with the chairmen and 
ranking minority members of the 
Senate and House Veterans’ Affairs 
Committees—each of whom, as well as 
the Administrator, or their designees, 
would participate in the Commission's 
study and deliberations as nonvoting, 
ex officio members—would select the 
nine voting members of the Commis- 
sion. These nine members, none of 
whom could be Federal Government 
employees at the time of their ap- 
pointments, would be chosen on the 
basis of their knowledge of the home 
loan program and general experience 
and knowledge relating to the mission 
of the Commission. Four members 
would be chosen specifically because 
of their expertise in the housing, 
home loan, real estate and related 
fields relevant to the program. Five of 
the members would be representative 
of, first, the general public and would 
be selected from academic and com- 
mercial enterprises based on their 
knowledge and experience in areas 
pertinent to the work of the Commis- 
sion and, second, the veterans’ service 
organizations. 

The combined expertise of repre- 
sentatives from the various industries 
to which I just referred, each of which 
plays a vital role in the Home Loan 
Program, as well as of representatives 
of the veterans who use the program, 
and the perspective of the public 
members, we believe, should allow for 
a comprehensive, in-depth examina- 
tion of the program. Two employees 
who work in the loan guaranty divi- 
sion of a VA regional office also would 
be selected to be ex officio members of 
the Commission, to ensure that it has 
the viewpoint of those who are best 
able to see what is happening “in the 
field.” 

Additionally, in order to evaluate 
the desirability and feasibility of co- 
ordinating certain VA policies—both 
statutory and  administrative—and 
practices—especially in the areas of 
the acquisition, management, and dis- 
position of foreclosed properties—with 
those of other Federal Government 
and Government-sponsored entities, 
such as the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration, the Government National 
Mortgage Association, and the Federal 
National Mortgage Corporation, repre- 
sentatives of such entities would—and 
similar entities could, at the Adminis- 
trator’s discretion—be represented on 
the Commission in an ex officio capac- 
ity. 

The Commission would have 1 year 
to submit to the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs and the committees a 
report on its findings and recommen- 
dations. The Administrator would 
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then be required to evaluate that 
report and, after consultation with the 
Commission, submit his views on its 
recommendations to the committees. 
To ensure that the Commission’s rec- 
ommendations are given serious con- 
sideration by the Administrator and, 
where appropriate, implemented, the 
Administrator would be required to 
submit to the Congress a follow-up 
report 6 months after the Commis- 
sion’s report, on the actions taken 
with respect to the recommendations 
of the Commission and any further 
recommendations which the Adminis- 
trator considers appropriate. 

Mr. President, I believe that the 
present state of the Home Loan Pro- 
gram requires the intensive, focused, 
objective scrutiny—removed from the 
day-to-day pressures of politics and 
program administration—that an inde- 
pendent national commission of ex- 
perts can provide. Their expertise, in- 
sights, and advice can aid us in our ef- 
forts to ensure that economic down- 
turns at either the national or local 
level do not reduce the opportunities 
for veterans to use the Home Loan 
Program benefits they have earned in 
service to our country. 

INTEREST RATE ON VENDEE LOANS 

Mr. President, section 3 of the com- 
mittee bill would require the VA to 
offer an interest rate for vendee loans 
which is lower than the prevailing 
mortgage market interest rate where 
and to the extent the Administrator 
determines, in light of prevailing con- 
ditions in the real estate market in- 
volved, that the lower interest rate is 
necessary in order to market the prop- 
erty competitively and is in the inter- 
est of the long-term stability and sol- 
vency of the loan guaranty revolving 
fund. 

As I noted in my floor statement on 
S. 2022 on February 1, in certain areas 
of the country, competition among 
sellers of foreclosed properties had led 
many of them to offer sales induce- 
ments in the form of advantageous fi- 
nancing terms. In Houston, for exam- 
ple, many sellers are offering below- 
market-interest rate loans. Sellers who 
are not themselves lenders will often 
“buy down” the interest rate on the 
loan—that is, provide a subsidy of the 
monthly mortgage payment sufficient 
to correspond to a substantial reduc- 
tion in the interest rate. In such a 
market, the VA must have effective 
sales tools available if it is to reduce 
an inventory of properties which had 
grown from 9,023 in fiscal year 1980 to 
25,172 by the end of March 1988. 

Of course, while lower-interest-rate 
loans may be necessary to sell proper- 
ties in some areas, they also reduce 
the VA’s income over the term of the 
loan. Additionally, the lower yield pro- 
vided by such loans reduces their at- 
tractiveness to buyers in the secondary 
market. Therefore, the committee bill 
calls for below-market interest rates to 
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be offered only when that would be in 
the interest of the solvency of the 
Fund—that is, when the costs associat- 
ed with lowering the interest rate 
would be less than the cost of either 
reducing the purchase price of the 
property or of continuing to hold and 
maintain the property. 
ASSUMPTIONS OF VENDEE LOANS 

Mr. President, section 4 of the com- 
mittee bill would, with respect to loans 
closed more than 45 days after enact- 
ment, extend the creditworthiness re- 
quirements and 0.5-percent fee appli- 
cable to assumptions of VA-guaran- 
teed loans—enacted in Public Law 100- 
198 on December 22, 1987—to vendee 
loans sold by the VA with recourse, 
that is, with the VA being obligated to 
buy the loan back (for the amount 
owing under the note) in case of de- 
fault. 

Last session, along with Senator 
MurkowskI, I introduced in S. 1801 a 
provision—which, as modified, became 
part of the compromise agreement en- 
acted in Public Law 100-198—to re- 
quire generally that, before a VA-guar- 
anteed loan could be assumed by the 
buyer of a veteran’s home, the credit- 
worthiness of the assumptor be estab- 
lished. Sale of the property without 
approval of the assumption based on 
the creditworthiness of the buyer 
would cause the loan to become due 
and payable in full. For a more de- 
tailed description of this provision, I 
would refer my colleagues to my state- 
ment during the debate on Senate pas- 
sage of the compromisé agreement on 
H.R. 2672, beginning on page S17388 
of the Recorp for December 4. 

Previously, there had been no re- 
strictions on the assumption of VA- 
guaranteed loans, as is still the case 
with respect to vendee loans sold with 
recourse. In contrast to conventional 
loans, which generally cannot be as- 
sumed, the purchaser of the veteran’s 
home had been able to assume the vet- 
eran’s loan without undergoing a 
credit check or meeting any underwrit- 
ing criteria. Although the free assuma- 
bility of a loan may make it easier for 
a homeowner to resell, it also can 
enable persons to buy a home even 
though their creditworthiness would 
not otherwise allow them to achieve 
homeownership. Such persons obvi- 
ously generally are more likely to de- 
fault on the loans, resulting in the VA 
acquiring more foreclosed properties 
and incurring additional expense. Easy 
assumability also has fostered abuses 
such as “equity skimming”. 

The potential abuses resulting from 
the free assumability of loans are as 
applicable to vendee loans sold with 
recourse as they have been to VA- 
guaranteed loans. Accordingly, in 
order to reduce foreclosures on such 
vendee loans, the committee bill would 
extend to persons assuming vendee 
loans the restrictions on assumability 
just made applicable to persons who 
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buy homes and assume VA-guaranteed 
loans from veterans. I believe that this 
extension would be equitable as well as 
in the interest of the solvency of the 
Home Loan Program. The 0.5-percent 
fee which that law imposed on buyers 
who assume VA-guaranteed loans also 
would be imposed on buyers who 
assume vendee loans. 

After the enactment of these new 
creditworthiness and fee requirements 
for assumptions of VA vendee loans, 
those loans should still provide attrac- 
tive means of financing—and thus in- 
centives for buying—VA foreclosed 
properties as compared to convention- 
al financing, since the VA interest rate 
generally will be lower and the VA 
credit underwriting requirements, 
more flexible. As I have previously 
noted, section 3 of the committee bill 
would also enable the VA to make 
vendee loans sold with recourse even 
more attractive, where necessary for 
competitive purposes, by offering the 
additional incentive of a below-market 
interest rate. Section 2 of Public Law 
100-253, enacted on February 29, 1988, 
also would allow for the Administra- 
tor, when and to the extent necessary 
to competitively market foreclosed 
properties, to offer vendee loans sold 
with recourse with no downpayment 
or a downpayment at less than 5 per- 
cent. 

The committee adopted an amend- 
ment, in line with a recommendation 
from the VA, to provide that these re- 
quirements and the fee would not 
extend to vendee loans sold without 
recourse, since the VA has no financial 
interest in, or any means to keep track 
of, such loans after they are sold. 


COST SAVINGS 
The CBO estimates that enactment 
of the committee bill would not result 
in significant (i.e. greater than 
$500,000) costs or savings during the 
first five fiscal years after enactment. 


CONCLUSION 

Mr. President, I believe that it is not 
realistic to expect that a benefits pro- 
gram will incur no costs. Certainly, 
however, when the cost of a program 
increases as dramatically as the cost of 
the Home Loan Program has, it is es- 
sential for Congress to take a close 
look to determine the reasons for the 
increase and to take steps to minimize 
program costs. We must find further 
ways to reduce the impact that such 
factors are having on the program and 
on our Nation’s veterans. We also 
need, to the greatest extent possible, 
to build in increased program protec- 
tions to help minimize the impact of 
economic depression, such as has oc- 
curred in States where oil production 
plays an important role in the econo- 
my and which could strike any area of 
the country. At the same time, I do 
not support changing the fundamental 
nature of the loan guaranty benefits 
program by either drastically curtail- 
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ing it or insisting that it must be paid 
for in full by those seeking to use it. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
measure, which represents a united, 
bipartisan commitment to improve the 
VA Home Loan Guaranty Program. I 
believe that we must ensure that the 
dream of American home ownership 
which that program provides remains 
available to our veterans. 

Finally, Mr. President, I want to 
take this opportunity again to express 
my appreciation to our committee’s 
ranking minority member, Senator 
MurkowskI, and the very effective 
minority staff—Tony Principi, Tom 
Roberts, Laura Stepovich, and Chris 
Yoder—for their fine efforts and coop- 
eration on this legislation. 

Of course, I also extend thanks for 
their excellent work on this bill to the 
committee’s majority staff—Sharon 
Blackman, Jennifer Loporcaro, Loret- 
ta McMillan, Jane Wasman, Ed Scott, 
and Jon Steinberg—and to our editori- 
al director, Roy Smith. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. Mr. President, I 
am pleased to join with the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs, Senator CRAN- 
STON, in urging my colleagues to join 
us in support of S. 2049, the Veterans’ 
Home Loan Program Improvements 
Act of 1988. This legislation, which we, 
joined by Senators Gramm and BENT- 
SEN, introduced on February 4, 1988, 
was unanimously approved by the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs on 
March 17, 1988. 

I am particularly pleased by the pro- 
vision in this bill which would estab- 
lish an independent Commission on 
the Veterans’ Administration Home 
Loan Guaranty Program. 

I believe the evidence is clear that 
the Loan Guaranty Program suffers 
from preventable losses. I also believe 
that the Congress, in evaluating the 
program and potential solutions to its 
problems, should have the benefit of 
an independent analysis. This is why 
the composition of the Commission 
will be vitally important. 

This legislation will be particularly 
significant because it directs that, 
while the membership must include 
representatives of industry and veter- 
an participants in the program, it 
must also go beyond that circle to in- 
clude the representatives of outside 
views and organizations. It is my ex- 
pectation that the Commission will 
also include members familiar with 
non-VA housing finance practices and 
procedures. It is my expectation the 
Commission will include academic ex- 
perts on management and real estate 
finance. It is my expectation the Com- 
mission will include successful manag- 
ers from the private business sector of 
our economy. It is the diversity and 
originality of views I expect from a 
commission with members such as 
these that will make the Commission’s 
views so important and useful. 
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Its praise of that which it finds good 
in the management of the program 
will not be easily dismissed as syco- 
phancy. Its proposals for change will 
not be easily dismissed as self-serving. 
The Commission will be able to note 
that which is working well and, at the 
same time, when necessary, note those 
instances where the program’s emper- 
or has no clothes. In short, I expect 
the input of those not involved in the 
VA Home Loan Program to provide 
useful insight based on a fresh and in- 
dependent perspective tempered by 
the expertise that arises from success- 
ful experience in the world beyond the 
universe of VA benefit programs. 

I would also like to discuss what this 
Commission is not. It is not a threat to 
the program. The program is threat- 
ened, but not by the prospect of an in- 
dependent examination. It is threat- 
ened by the inertia which seems to dic- 
tate that, no matter what the results, 
business must go on as usual. This in- 
ertia has created a seemingly insatia- 
ble demand for additional funding to 
cover the program’s losses. For exam- 
ple, in the last 6 months the Senate 
has: 

Appropriated $389 million in the 
fiscal year 1988 continuing resolution; 

Considered appropriating $709 mil- 
lion in an urgent supplemental appro- 
priations bill; 

Approved a fiscal year 1989 budget 
resolution which would provide for a 
$658 million appropriation for fiscal 
year 1989; 

Been informed of a $200 million 
transfer to the LGRF from the read- 
justment benefits account; 

Learned of a crash program of auc- 
tions of VA-acquired homes whose 
purpose is a quick infusion of cash 
without regard to the long-term finan- 
cial effect on either the program or 
the taxpayers; and 

Been advised unofficially that the 
LGRF may require a total of up to $1 
billion in 1988 and that another sup- 
plemental may be needed by the end 
of the year. 

No, the Commission does not repre- 
sent a threat to the program. Rather, 
it represents an opportunity for salva- 
tion. The views of a commission which 
can credibly validate that which works 
well and offers solutions for that 
which does not offer the prospect of a 
Veterans’ Home Loan Program which 
will be able to continue assisting veter- 
ans attain the dream of home owner- 
ship into the 21st century. 

I am also pleased the bill before us 
includes a provision requiring the VA 
to offer below-market interest rate fi- 
nancing in those cases where the VA 
determines such a step is cost-effective 
and necessary to be competitive in sell- 
ing VA-acquired homes. In January 
1988, members of my staff visited 
Houston, TX, where we found the VA, 
which has almost 6,000 homes for sale 
in Houston, in competition with other 
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institutions who can, and do, offer a 
potential buyer financing at an inter- 
est rate more attractive than that 
available from the VA. I agree that it 
is possible to counter such competition 
by reducing the price of your product. 
However, I also believe that there are 
buyers from whom the interest rate 
may be the most important determin- 
ing factor in making a purchase deci- 
sion. In such a case, I believe VA 
should have the flexibility to be com- 
petitive in the terms which are impor- 
tant to the buyer. In a buyers market, 
a seller who expects to succeed cannot 
adopt a take it or leave it“ posture. A 
successful seller must be able to react 
to the factors which motivate poten- 
tial buyers. 

The bill also contains a provision ex- 
tending to vendee loans, other than 
those sold by the VA without recourse, 
the same criteria for assumability and 
requirement for payment of a funding 
fee as were applied to the assumption 
of VA guaranteed loans by Public Law 
100-198 on December 22, 1987. Vendee 
loans are loans made by the VA to fi- 
nance the resale of homes acquired by 
the VA as the result of foreclosure on 
the original loan. The VA usually 
packages and sells these loans to inves- 
tors. However, if the loans are sold 
with recourse, the VA guarantees to 
buy the loan back if the home buyer - 
defaults. If these loans are freely as- 
sumable without a requirement that 
the assumptor be creditworthy, the 
VA is, in effect, responsible for the 
payments without having any assur- 
ance the assuming homeowner has the 
ability or inclination to meet his or 
her obligations to the loan. Such a sit- 
uation is not acceptable, and this pro- 
vision corrects it. 

Mr. President, this bill is one which 
promises significant improvement in 
the VA Home Loan Program. I urge 
my colleagues to join me in its sup- 
port. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to establish an independent 
Commission on the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration Home Loan Guaranty Pro- 
gram; to amend title 38, United States 
Code, to authorize reductions in the 
interest rate on loans made by the 
Veterans’ Administration to finance 
the sales of properties acquired by the 
Veterans’ Administration as the result 
of foreclosures and to establish credit- 
worthiness requirements and require a 
0.5 per centum fee for assumptions of 
such loans other than those sold with- 
out recourse, and for other purposes.” 
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RELIEF OF SAN JUAN COUNTY 
NURSING HOME 


The bill (S. 1828) for the relief of 
San Juan County Nursing Home, of 
Blanding, UT, was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed; as fol- 
lows: 

S. 1828 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
the San Juan County Commission, the suc- 
cessor in interest to San Juan County Nurs- 
ing Home, Blanding, Utah, shall be relieved 
of all liability under title VI of the Public 
Health Service Act resulting from the sale 
of San Juan County Nursing Home to the 
Auburn Manor Holding Corporation if the 
San Juan County Commission complies with 
the provisions of this Act. 

(b) The San Juan County Commission 
shall— 

(1) establish and maintain an irrevocable 
trust in the amount described in section 
609(d)(1)A)(i) of the Public Health Service 
Act; 

(2) provide that such trust will only be 
used to provide health care services to per- 
sons who reside in San Juan County, Utah, 
py who are unable to pay for such services; 
an 

(3) provide such services to such persons 
during the period beginning 15 days after 
the date of enactment of this Act and 
ending on the date described in subsection 
(d). 

(cX1) If the Secretary of Health and 
Human Services determines that the San 
Juan County Commission has complied with 
the provisions of subsection (b)(1) and has 
entered into an agreement with the Secre- 
tary of Health and Human Services to 
ensure compliance with paragraphs (2) and 
(3) of subsection (b), the San Juan County 
Commission shall be permanently relieved 
of all liability under title VI of the Public 
Health Service Act resulting from the sale 
of San Juan County Nursing Home to the 
Auburn Manor Holding Corporation. 

(2) Any agreement entered into under 
paragraph (1) shall contain appropriate pro- 
visions specifying penalties for noncompli- 
ance by the San Juan County Commission 
with the provisions of subsection (b). 

(d) The date referred to in subsection 
(b)(3) is the last day of the most recent 20- 
year period during which the San Juan 
County Nursing Home was required, under 
section 609 of the Public Health Service Act, 
to remain as a public or other nonprofit 
hospital. 
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HEALTH INSURANCE COVERAGE 
FOR DISABLED ADOPTED CHIL- 
DREN 


The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 95) to express the sense of the 
Congress with respect to the denial of 
health insurance coverage for disabled 
adopted children, was considered and 
agreed to. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

The concurrent resolution, and the 
preamble, are as follows: 

S. Con. Res. 95 

Whereas at least 36,000 children in the 
United States are legally free for adoption 
and are living in foster care waiting for a 
permanent home; 
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Whereas many of the children are phys- 
ically, mentally, and emotionally disabled; 

Whereas some insurers deny health insur- 
ance to a disabled adopted child on the basis 
that the disability of the child is a preexist- 
ing condition; 

Whereas the actions of the insurers 
impose a significant barrier to the adoption 
of children with disabilities because few pro- 
spective adoptive parents can afford to take 
the risk of adopting a child who will not be 
covered by health insurance; 

Whereas under State law adoption severs 
the legal ties between the adopted child and 
the adopted child’s birth parents, and cre- 
ates a legal relationship with the adoptive 
parents; 

Whereas in every State, State law has es- 
tablished that an adopted child has the 
same legal status as a biological child; 

Whereas many insurers cover a biological 
child with the same disability born to the 
adoptive parents; 

Whereas by denying health insurance cov- 
erage to disabled adopted children, insurers 
are discriminating against adopted children 
and establishing a policy contrary to State 
law; and 

Whereas the barriers to adoption that 
deny children a permanent home and pre- 
vent couples and single individuals from es- 
tablishing families should be eliminated: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That it is the 
sense of Congress that Congress— 

(1) opposes discrimination in health insur- 
ance against adopted children; 

(2) urges insurers to treat all adopted chil- 
dren identically to newly born biological 
children; 

(3) urges State legislatures to encourage 
health insurers to cover adopted children of 
the insured, subscriber, or enrollee on the 
same basis as other dependents, with such 
coverage to be effective from the date of 
placement for purpose of adoption. 

Sec, 2. The Secretary of the Senate shall 
transmit a copy of this concurrent resolu- 
tion to— 

(1) an appropriate official of the legisla- 
ture of each State, and 

(2) an appropriate official of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners. 


RELIEF OF FRANCES SILVER 


The bill (H.R. 2889) for the relief of 
Frances Silver, was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


MEASURES INDEFINITELY 
POSTPONED 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent, if it is agreeable 
with Mr. Murkowsk1, that calendar 
orders numbered 122 and 131 be in- 
definitely postponed. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. That is agree- 
able to this side, Mr. Leader. 

Mr. PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 
HEALTH-CARE AMENDMENTS— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I submit a 
report of the committee of conference 
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on H.R. 2616 and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
report will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 2616) 
to amend title 38, United States Code, to im- 
prove health-care programs of the Veterans’ 
Administration, having met, after full and 
free conference, have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective 
Houses this report, signed by a majority of 
the conferees. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the Senate will proceed 
to the consideration of the conference 
report. 

(The conference report is printed in 
the House proceedings of the RECORD 
of April 21, 1988.) 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, as 
the chairman of the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs, I am pleased to rise 
in support of the conference report on 
H.R. 2616, the proposed ‘Veterans’ 
Benefits and Services Act of 1988.” 
This conference report embodies 
agreements that have been reached by 
the House and Senate Veterans’ Af- 
fairs Committee on provisions from 10 
measures and contains well over 100 
provisions. 

Mr. President, each of the provisions 
of the conference report is described 
authoritatively in the Joint Explana- 
tory Statement of the Committee of 
the Conference (H. Rept. No. 100-578). 
Because of that detailed explanation 
of the provisions of the conference 
report, I will discuss only certain ele- 
ments of the measure. 


ELIGIBILITY FOR OUTPATIENT SERVICES 

Mr. President, section 101 of the 
conference agreement, effective July 
1, 1988, would, among other items, 
revise VA health-care eligibility for 
outpatient care [OPC] so as to direct— 
by providing the “Administrator shall 
furnish” the care rather than “the Ad- 
ministrator may furnish,” as in cur- 
rent law—that VA-directly-furnished 
outpatient care be provided to speci- 
fied categories of veterans: namely 
first, veterans seeking treatment for 
service-connected disabilities; second, 
veterans with service- connected dis- 
abilities rated at 50 percent or more 
seeking treatment for any disabilities; 
third, veterans with service-connected 
disabilities rated at 30 or 40 percent 
seeking pre- or post-hospital care or 
care to obviate the need for hospitali- 
zation for any disabilities; and fourth, 
veterans with incomes at or below the 
pension aid-and-attendance level, cur- 
rently $9,940 for a veteran with no de- 
pendents, seeking pre- or post-hospital 
or “obviate” care for any disabilities. 
The conference agreement would also 
amend section 612(i) of title 38, relat- 
ing to priorities in the furnishing of 
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VA outpatient care, to reflect this en- 
titlement. 
BACKGROUND 

In October 1985, the House passed 
H.R. 3500, the proposed Omnibus 
Budget Reconciliation Act of 1985,” 
which, along with establishing certain 
deductibles, would have created an en- 
titlement for both inpatient and out- 
patient care for certain veterans, in- 
cluding all veterans in the then-cur- 
rent categories of eligibility for VA 
care, without limit, except for one cat- 
egory of veterans—non-service-con- 
nected veterans who have no special 
eligibility, such as World War I veter- 
ans have, for example, and who have 
incomes above certain limits—over 
$19,068 at that time in the case of vet- 
erans with no dependents. In Novem- 
ber of that same year, the Senate 
passed legislation which was much 
narrower and included my proposal to 
create an outpatient-care entitlement 
for veterans being treated for their 
service-connected conditions and those 
veterans with service-connected dis- 
abilities rated at 50 percent or more 
disabling seeking treatment for any ill- 
ness. The resulting legislation, title 
XIX of the Consolidated Omnibus 
Budget Reconciliation Act of 1985 
[COBRA], Public Law 99-272, estab- 
lished a limited entitlement for only 
inpatient care. Those so entitled are 
now referred to as “Category A” veter- 
ans and comprise the following: First, 
any veteran for a service-connected 
disability; second, a veteran discharged 
for a disability incurred or aggravated 
in the line of duty; third, a veteran 
who has a service-connected disability 
rated at 50 percent or more; fourth, 
any other veteran who has a service- 
connected disability; fifth, certain vet- 
erans disabled as a result of VA treat- 
ment or vocational rehabilitation; 
sixth, certain Vietnam veterans ex- 
posed to certain toxic substances and 
certain veterans exposed to ionizing 
radiation from nuclear explosions; sev- 
enth, former prisoners of war; eighth, 
veterans of the Spanish-American 
War, Mexican border period, or World 
War I; and ninth, certain lower-income 
veterans—for example, veterans with 
incomes at or below specified levels— 
currently $15,883 for a veteran with no 
dependents—which are indexed. 

Last year, in June 1987, the House 
again passed legislation to create an 
outpatient-care entitlement for Cate- 
gory A” veterans for the kind of out- 
patient-care for which they are cur- 
rently eligible—a significantly narrow- 
er scope than the House measure 
passed in 1985 but still a very major 
change. No such legislation was intro- 
duced in the Senate. 

SENATE APPROACH 

Mr. President, on this issue, I did not 
agree with the original House-passed 
provisions to establish outpatient enti- 

tlement for all so-called Category A 
veterans. Although the VA health-care 
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system has thus far been able to 
handle the demand for care stemming 
from the establishment of the limited 
entitlement for impatient care that 
was enacted in 1986 in COBRA, I am 
convinced that the system could not 
absorb the increased demand for care 
that would result from creating a lim- 
ited entitlement to outpatient care for 
all category A veterans. 

However, I believed that a compro- 
mise in this area was possible and de- 
sirable so as to enable the VA to plan 
better how to use its scarce resources 
to provide care, and thus worked with 
our House counterparts to develop 
such a proposal. I believe the confer- 
ence agreement, substantially reduced 
in scope, is appropriate and managea- 
ble. 

INCLUSION OF CERTAIN SERVICE-CONNECTED 

DISABLED VETERANS 

The first of the entitlement provi- 
sions included in the conference agree- 
ment establishes a limited entitlement 
to comprehensive outpatient care for 
veterans for their service-connected 
disabilities and for veterans with serv- 
ice-connected disabilities rated at 50 
percent or greater. I have long be- 
lieved that these categories of veter- 
ans are and should be the principal 
beneficiaries of the VA health-care 
system and, as such, deserve entitle- 
ment to care. 

INCLUSION OF VETERANS WITH A 30- OR 40- 

PERCENT DISABILITY 

Mr. President, with specific refer- 
ence to veterans with disabilities rated 
at 30 or 40 percent, who account for 
approximately 490,000 of the total rat- 
able veteran population of 2.2 million, 
many of these veterans have signifi- 
cant disabilities that may directly 
affect their overall health status and 
their need for care. Example of such 
disabilities rated at these level in- 
cludes: 

Below-knee leg amputation—40 per- 
cent. 

Shortening of a leg bone by 3 to 3.5 
inches—40 percent. 

Inability to raise an arm above 
shoulder level—30 percent. 

Severe scarring, especially if produc- 
ing a marked and unsightly deformity 
of eyelids or lips—30 percent. 

Scars covering areas exceeding 1 
square foot as a result of burns—30 
percent. 

Splenectomy—removal 
spleen—30 percent. 

Moderately severe chest injuries 
from gunshot wounds resulting in 
chest pains, shortness of breath with 
moderate exertion, moderate myocar- 
dial insufficiency, and emphysema—40 
percent. 

Moderate diabetes controlled by in- 
sulin or oral agents and diet—40 per- 
cent. I note that diabetes can be a 
result of severe abdominal injury. 

Mr. President, a number of these 
conditions have very obvious severe 
life restrictions for the veteran so af- 
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flicted and others may be less obvious. 
For example, an individual having un- 
dergone a splenectomy will always be 
more prone to infectious diseases than 
persons with an intact, functioning 
spleen, Diabetics are prone to heart 
disease severe eye problems leading to 
blindness, difficulties with the circula- 
tory system resulting in gangrenous 
limbs and amputation, and impotence. 
To deny these veterans ready access to 
outpatient care in conjunction with 
hospitalization or to obviate the need 
for hospitalization fails to recognize 
the possible effects of a veteran’s dis- 
ability on other body systems and the 
need for health care which may not 
appear to be related to the service-con- 
nected disability. 

I believe, Mr. President, that forcing 
such a veteran to prove that the possi- 
bly related condition is itself service- 
connected before the veteran can 
become entitled to care for it can 
result in many months or even years 
of delay. 

Finally, if we were to attempt to en- 
title to outpatient-care large numbers 
of lower income veterans with no serv- 
ice-connected ratings but not those 
with a 30 or 40 percent service-con- 
nected rating, a veteran with no serv- 
ice-connected rating would be served 
before a service-connected veteran 
with a significant disability. Graphi- 
cally put, a non-service-connected vet- 
eran with an income of $9,940 would 
be entitled to care ahead of a seriously 
service-connected disabled veteran— 
for example a veteran with battle- 
caused, below-knee amputation and 
income of $9,950, just $10 more. 

These are some of the reasons that, 
in the negotiations leading up to our 
April 13, 1988, conference committee 
meeting, I insisted that the limited 
outpatient-care entitlement being 
written into law be extended to 30 and 
40 percenters. 

INCLUSION OF CERTAIN LOW-INCOME VETERANS 

Mr. President, a major change that 
has been made to the House bill was to 
lower the income levels for those non- 
service-connected veterans who would 
be given a limited entitlement to 
care—from approximately $15,833 for 
a veteran with no dependents to a 
level at or below the pension aid-and- 
attendance level, currently $9,950 for a 
veteran with no dependents. This re- 
duction was necessary because it is al- 
ready clear in many areas of the coun- 
try that the VA is unable to meet the 
existing demand for outpatient care. 
In those situations as well as others, 
our inclusion of needy wartime veter- 
ans with incomes at or below the pen- 
sion aid and attendance level in the 
limited entitlement will help ensure 
VA outpatient care for this group of 
particularly needy veterans ahead of 
non-service-connected veterans with 
higher incomes. 
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STATUTORY PRIORITIES FOR CARE 

Mr. President, the statutory prior- 
ities for care as set forth in section 
612i) of title 38 would be revised by 
the conference agreement to reflect 
the new limited entitlements for out- 
patient care. Those to whom the VA is 
required to furnish care would receive 
first priority and others would follow 
in the priority as defined by current 
law. 

VA'S OBLIGATION TO PROVIDE CARE 

Mr. President, using COBRA as a 
guide, the conferees also noted, in the 
joint explanatory statement of the 
committee of conference, that they 
intend that the VA’s sole obligation 
with respect to needed outpatient care 
for veterans to whom the Administra- 
tor would be required to furnish cer- 
tain outpatient care would be first, if 
the veteran is in immediate need of 
outpatient care, to furnish appropriate 
care at the VA facility where the vet- 
eran applies or, if the needed services 
are not available there, to furnish con- 
tract outpatient care—to the extent 
authorized under current law—section 
603 of title 38—or to arrange for the 
veteran to receive the needed care at 
the nearest VA outpatient facility, or 
Department of Defense [DOD] outpa- 
tient facility with which the VA has a 
sharing agreement, at which the 
needed services are available, or 
second, if the veteran does not need 
immediate outpatient care, to schedule 
the veteran for the first available ap- 
pointment at the facility where the 
veteran applied or, if that is not feasi- 
ble, refer the veteran to the nearest 
VA outpatient facility, or DOD outpa- 
tient facility with which the VA has a 
sharing agreement, at which the 
needed services are available and fa- 
cilitate the scheduling of an appoint- 
ment for the veteran there. The VA, 
of course, would also retain any exist- 
ing discretionary authority to furnish 
health care to these veterans in the 
specified circumstances, 

This then, is the extent of the enti- 
tlement being established, and is why 
I refer to it as limited entitlement. 

SUPPRESSED DEMAND 

During the course of negotiating 
this compromise agreement the con- 
cern was raised that the VA outpatient 
system is presently oversubscribed and 
that creating an outpatient-care enti- 
tlement would put an overwhelming 
burden on its resources. Although it is 
clear that, in many areas of the coun- 
try, the VA is unable to meet the ex- 
isting demand for outpatient care, I do 
not believe that the limited entitle- 
ment which would be established by 
this agreement would cause further in- 
undation of the system. In order to 
gain additional information and more 
insight into this area, the conferees 
note, in the joint explanatory State- 
ment, the request made on March 21, 
1988, by the Committees on Veterans’ 
Affairs to the Comptroller General to 
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conduct a study to estimate the cur- 
rent and potential demand of category 
A veterans for needed VA outpatient 
care, especially in high demand areas, 
including the suppressed demand for 
such care, and to ascertain the number 
of those veterans who are denied 
needed care and the reasons for the 
denials. 
ELIGIBILITY FOR DOMICILIARY CARE 

Mr. President, section 102 of the 
conference agreement would, effective 
on the date of enactment, amend sec- 
tion 610(b) of title 38 to revise the eli- 
gibility criteria for Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration domiciliary care so as to pro- 
vide eligibility to veterans who are in 
need of domiciliary care for the pur- 
pose of receiving medical services and 
who either have incomes at or below 
the pension aid and attendance level— 
currently $9,940 for a veteran having 
no dependents, with higher amounts 
for those having one or more depend- 
ents—or have no adequate means of 
support. The eligibility of a veteran 
who was a patient or resident in a 
State home facility or VA domiciliary 
during the period beginning January 
1, 1987, and ending April 1, 1988, 
would not be limited or restricted by 
this revision. 

My floor statement upon prior 
Senate passage of section 305 of the 
provisions of S. 9 (CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, Dec. 3, 1988, S 17097), from 
which the conference agreement is in 
part derived, sets forth the back- 
ground on this 610(b) eligibility provi- 
sion in current law. There is one point 
I wish to clarify, however. 

It is noted in the Joint Explanatory 
Statement that the conferees did not 
intend that a veteran be determined to 
be ineligible merely because his or her 
income is above the pension aid and 
attendance standard. For example, a 
veteran with no dependents may have 
had an income of $10,000 for the most 
recent 1-year period but also, as the 
conferees noted, be temporarily inca- 
pacitated from earning a living—for 
example, from a stroke—and thus 
have “no adequate means of support.” 
In such a case, the veterans would be 
eligible for domiciliary care. The point 
here is that a temporary incapacity 
can lead to a “no adequate means of 
support” situation. 

READJUSTMENT COUNSELING PROGRAM 
IMPROVEMENTS 

Mr. President, I strongly support the 
provisions of section 107 of the confer- 
ence agreement relating to the VA’s 
Readjustment Counseling Program for 
Vietnam era veterans. 

BACKGROUND 

Mr. President, as our colleagues will 
recall, there has been significant inter- 
est over the past year in the future of 
this program in light of the mandate 
in current law that the program un- 
dergo a 2-year transition which was to 
have begun October 1, 1987, from a 
program providing services primarily 
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through vet centers—generally store- 
front facilities situated in local com- 
munities apart from general VA facili- 
ties—to a program providing such serv- 
ices primarily through general VA 
health-care facilities, such as medical 
centers and outpatient clinics. 

Last fall, the Senate-passed legisla- 
tion—H.R. 2327 which incorporated 
the text of S. 1464 as reported by the 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee on July 
31, 1987—which addressed, in title II 
of that legislation, the issue of the 
future of the Readjustment Counsel- 
ing Program. I refer my colleagues and 
others with an interest in the specifics 
of the Senate's action at that time and 
in the extensive background on the 
program which led up to that action to 
my statement which begins on page 
S14460 of the Recorp for October 16, 
1987. 

Under the Senate-passed provision, 
current law would have been amended 
to provide that any change in the 
status of an individual vet center 
would be carried out only after a care- 
ful, case-by-case, analysis resulted in a 
decision that the purposes of the Re- 
adjustment Counseling Program and 
the mission of the VA could best be 
served by moving a vet center to a VA 
medical or other facility rather than 
by maintaining its community-based 
location. It is my strongly held view 
that such a case-by-case approach is 
not only a more appropriate approach 
to the future of the Readjustment 
Counseling Program than the manda- 
tory transition requirement, but that 
such an approach also would help 
guard against arbitrary changes in the 
program. This is a particularly impor- 
tant and needed protection in light of 
the renewed hostility toward the pro- 
gram by this administration and the 
current political leadership in the VA. 

Thus, Mr. President, I am pleased to 
note that the pending measure in- 
cludes provisons, derived from that 
Senate-passed legislation, to repeal the 
mandatory transfer requirement and 
to provide for a case-by-case review of 
each vet center’s role in the future of 
the program. This should have the 
effect of removing the state of uncer- 
tainty under which the program, its 
clients, and staff have had to work for 
far too long and should give the pro- 
gram the stability that it needs and 
deserves. 

REPEAL OF MANDATORY TRANSITION 

Specifically, section 107 of the con- 
ference report would repeal the man- 
datory transition requirement. In lieu 
of that requirement, the Administra- 
tor, after considering the recommen- 
dations of the CMD, would be required 
to submit a national plan, at any time 
but not within 60 days before or after 
the end of a session of Congress. This 
national plan would be required to set 
forth plans with respect to each vet 
center in existence on February 1, 
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1988, for not less than the next year 
and also would be required to set forth 
any plans to open any new centers. 
The plan would have to describe as to 
each vet center whether it is to be re- 
located to another VA facility, moved 
to another location, or closed. 

In connection with setting forth the 
plans for each existing center, the na- 
tional plan would have to include an 
evaluation of the ways in which deci- 
sions about each center would ensure 
the continued availability of readjust- 
ment counseling to persons eligible for 
and needing such services in the area 
served by the existing Vet Center. 
This evaluation would have to be 
based on specified criteria, which I will 
describe in more detail in a moment, 
which are drawn generally from cer- 
tain of the criteria that the VA has 
previously developed and relied upon 
in making initial evaluations of the 
program. These VA criteria were reit- 
erated in the legislation passed by the 
Senate last year. 

Once the national plan is submitted, 
the VA would be precluded from 
taking any action with respect to any 
existing center for 120 days thereafter. 
The provision in the conference agree- 
ment would specify that, after the na- 
tional plan is submitted, if the VA 
wishes to change the plan as to one or 
more centers, the Administrator must 
submit a revision to the national plan 
for that center or those centers in ac- 
cordance with the same type of report- 
ing requirements as apply to the ini- 
tial plan and explaining the basis for 
the changes in plan. Once any such re- 
vision is submitted, the agency would 
be precluded from taking the action 
outlined in a revision for 60 days after 
the submission of the revision. 

After the national plan is submitted, 
action could be taken as to the centers 
covered by the plan only in the way 
described in the national plan or in a 
revision of it. 

CRITERIA TO BE CONSIDERED 

The specified criteria that the VA 
would be required to apply to deter- 
mine if a decision about a particular 
center would ensure the continued 
availability for readjustment counsel- 
ing to persons eligible for and needing 
such services in the area served by the 
existing vet center—each of which is 
derived from the criteria developed by 
the VA—require consideration of: 

First, the distribution of Vietnam 
era veterans in the geographic area 
served by the existing vet center that 
is being evaluated and the relationship 
between the location of the vet center 
and the medical or other facility, 
which I will hereinafter refer to as the 
“receiving facility”, where readjust- 
ment counseling services would be fur- 
nished if the vet center were closed or 
relocated and such distribution of 
Vietnam era veterans so as to evaluate 
the likely impact of any relocation on 
veterans’ receipt of services. 
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Second, the distance between the ex- 
isting vet center and the receiving fa- 
cility so as to evaluate whether any 
hardship would be imposed on veter- 
ans currently being furnished services 
at the vet center if they would have to 
travel to the receiving facility to re- 
ceive services. 

Third, the availability of other enti- 
ties, such as State, local, or private 
outreach facilities, which provide as- 
sistance to Vietnam era veterans in 
the area served by the existing vet 
center, so as to evaluate whether any 
need for services in the immediate geo- 
graphic area of the vet center could be 
met by other entities. 

Fourth, the availability of transpor- 
tation to, and parking at, the existing 
vet center and the receiving facility. 

Fifth, the availability, cost, and suit- 
ability of the space at the receiving fa- 
cility. In this regard, I would expect 
the VA to evaluate the opportunity to 
establish a direct entry into the area 
where readjustment counseling serv- 
ices would be furnished and the suit- 
ability of the environment—including 
the VA services located nearly—where 
such services would be furnished so as 
to avoid locations, such as in the vicin- 
ity of mental health programs, that 
would be counterproductive to the fur- 
nishing of such services and to pro- 
mote locations, preferably separate 
buildings, where a vet center identity 
could best be maintained. 

Sixth, the overall cost impact of a 
proposed closure or relocation, includ- 
ing a comparison of the recurring non- 
personnel costs at the existing vet 
center and the receiving facility, so as 
to determine the cost effectiveness of 
the proposed action. 

Seventh, the workload trends over 
the prior 2 fiscal years at the existing 
vet center and projected over the next 
fiscal year—or longer, if feasible—so as 
to determine the cost-effectiveness of 
a proposed relocation. 

In addition to these criteria, the Ad- 
ministrator would be given authority 
to establish other factors for consider- 
ation as long as they relate to the ef- 
fective provision of readjustment 
counseling services. 

Information relating to each of 
these factors should enable the VA 
and the two Veterans’ Affairs Commit- 
tees to evaluate fairly any proposed 
closure or relocation. 

Mr. President, as I noted earlier, I 
am satisfied that this approach to the 
future of the Readjustment Counsel- 
ing Program and the existing vet cen- 
ters is the appropriate one and should 
serve to give the program the stability 
it has been missing in the recent past. 

PROVISIONS NOT INCLUDED 

Mr. President, the Senate-passed 
measure included a number of other 
provisions relating to the Readjust- 
ment Counseling Program that are not 
included in the conference report. 
Among these are provisions that 
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would have, first, protected for 2 full 
fiscal years the budget and personnel 
ceiling for any relocated vet center, 
with authority granted to the Chief 
Medical Director to reduce funding or 
staffing or both after the first year 
upon finding a real reduction in the 
center’s workload; second, made World 
War II and Korean conflict veterans 
and active duty personnel who served 
either during the Vietnam era or since 
then in combat conditions eligible for, 
although not entitled to, readjustment 
counseling services; third, explicitly 
authorized the relocation to vet cen- 
ters of other VA personnel, from the 
Department of Veterans Benefits and 
elsewhere in the Department of Medi- 
cine and Surgery, for the purpose of 
providing veterans with other VA ben- 
efits and services at vet centers; and, 
fourth, required that all vet center 
personnel who have served satisfacto- 
rily for 2 years be converted to career 
positions beginning 90 days after the 
enactment date. 

I regret that we were unable to gain 
the support of our colleagues in the 
House for these various provisions, 
each of which was designed, in my 
view, to improve the functioning of 
the program. With specific reference 
to the issue of the conversion to career 
positions of personnel who have 
served the program satisfactorily for 2 
years, I note that the conferees recog- 
nized the slowness of the VA in bring- 
ing about conversions in certain areas 
of the country and directed the VA to 
complete—on a nationwide basis and 
as rapidly as possible—the conversion 
effort that has been underway admin- 
istratively for the past 4 years. 

Finally, with reference to the provi- 
sion which would have made World 
War II and Korean conflict veterans 
eligible for readjustment counseling 
services, I am particularly disappoint- 
ed that our colleagues were unwilling 
to accept this provision. I do not an- 
ticipate a large, unmet need for assist- 
ance from veterans from earlier wars, 
and I am unable to understand the op- 
position to making services available 
to those veterans who may need coun- 
seling help to overcome longstanding 
problems stemming from their expo- 
sure to the extreme stress of combat. 
In this regard, I note the statement of 
VA Administrator Turnage, during our 
committee’s March 4 hearing on the 
VA's fiscal year 1989 budget, when he 
was describing the VA’s recent ap- 
proach to the Readjustment Counsel- 
ing Program and said But let me sug- 
gest one other thing about the atti- 
tude we have had. We said, Don’t only 
treat Vietnam veterans, treat active- 
duty types, treat World War II types, 
treat Korean veterans, or anyone else 
who needs that kind of help’.” 

I agree completely with that senti- 
ment and wish that it had been ex- 
pressed to the House conferees and 
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that they had been willing to accept it 
as well. 
BENEFICIARY TRAVEL PROGRAM 

Mr. President, section 108 of the 
compromise agreement, effective July 
1, 1988, would: 

(1) Require the Administrator, if any ben- 
eficiary travel payments are made in any 
fiscal year, to provide such payments during 
that year to specified categories of eligible 
veterans, except for payments made in fiscal 
year 1988, when only payments made after 
the date of enactment would be counted. 

(2) Specify that the following persons are 
eligible for beneficiary travel payments for 
travel for the purposes of VA examination, 
treatment, or care: (a) a veteran or other 
person traveling in connection with treat- 
ment for a service-connected disability; (b) a 
veteran with a service-connected disability 
rated at 30 percent or more; (c) a veteran in 
receipt of VA pension or whose annual 
income does not exceed the maximum 
annual rate of pension which would be pay- 
able if the veteran were eligible for pension; 
(d) a veteran who is determined (under reg- 
ulations prescribed by the Administrator) to 
be otherwise unable to defray the expenses 
of the travel; (e) subject to restrictions de- 
scribed below with respect to advance au- 
thorization, a veteran or other person whose 
travel is medically required to be performed 
by a special mode of travel and who is deter- 
mined (under applicable regulations) to be 
unable to defray the expenses of the travel; 
(f) a veteran traveling for the purpose of a 
compensation or pension examination; and 
(g) other persons as provided by regulation 
by the Administrator. 

(3) In the case of travel by a special mode 
of transportation (a) authorize reimburse- 
ment where the Administrator authorizes 
such travel in advance or a medical emer- 
gency requires the use of a special mode or 
obtaining prior authorization would be haz- 
ardous to the person's health, (b) authorize 
the Administrator to provide payment prior 
to determining the veteran's eligibility if 
the Administrator determines that it is in 
the best interest of furnishing care and serv- 
ices, subject to subsequently recovering the 
payment from the veteran if the veteran is 
determined to be ineligible, and (c) provide 
for payment of the travel costs for a veteran 
as to whom a decision is made by the Ad- 
ministrator that the veteran is unable to 
bear the cost of medically-indicated special- 
mode transportation even though it was not 
authorized in advance. 

(4) Require a $3.00 one-way deductible in 
connection with VA health-care travel, 
except for travel in connection with com- 
pensation and pension examinations and 
travel by special mode; (b) apply a $18.00 
cap per month on the deductible for pre-ap- 
proved frequent travelers; (c) allow the de- 
ductible to be waived in cases where pay- 
ment of a deductible would cause severe fi- 
nancial hardship; and (d) require the de- 
ductible and the cap to be modified at the 
same time and by the same percentage as 
the Administrator increases the rates of al- 
lowances and reimbursements paid under 
section 111. 

(5) Require the Administrator (a) in con- 
sultation and coordination with the Secre- 
tary of Transportation and veterans’ service 
organizations, to take all appropriate steps 
to facilitate the establishment and mainte- 
nance of local transportation networks 
under which organizations, or individuals 
who are volunteering their services to the 
VA, would take responsibility for the trans- 
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portation of veterans to VA facilities with- 
out reimbursement from the VA, and (b) to 
submit to the Veterans’ Affairs Committees 
a report, not later than 6 months after en- 
actment, on the implementation of this pro- 
vision. 

BACKGOUND 

Mr. President, for a complete sum- 
mary of the issues surrounding benefi- 
ciary travel reimbursement, I refer my 
colleagues to Senate report 100-187, 
pages 16 to 18, which contains a review 
of the issues leading up to this legisla- 
tion, and the joint explanatory state- 
ment of the committee of conference 
accompanying the conference report, 
which contains a brief description of 
the provisions passed by both Houses 
and upon which the conference agree- 
ment is based. 

HOUSE AND SENATE DIFFERENCES 

Mr. President, the differences creat- 
ing the greatest controversy between 
the approaches of the two Houses was 
in the area of requiring veterans, as in 
the Senate bill, to meet a deductible 
prior to being reimbursed for travel 
and the authorization in the Senate 
bill of facility directors to apply for 
waivers to payment. In discussing the 
final compromise in these areas, I 
would like briefly to discuss the two 
approaches and why I believe the 
Senate approach was the preferable 
course. 

DEDUCTIBLES 

Although hard cost figures are diffi- 
cult to come by in this area—based as 
they must be on still incomplete infor- 
mation on the experience under the 
April 1987 regulations and projections 
about the likely patterns of demand 
for beneficiary travel reimbursement 
under different scenarios—it is abun- 
dantly clear that the House-passed 
amendment of March 1988 would have 
been significantly more costly than 
the Senate-passed proposal. According 
to the VA, the House-passed amend- 
ment of March 1988 would cost be- 
tween $63.5 million and $97.3 million 
whereas the Senate-passed provision, 
while more costly than the very limit- 
ed program under the current regula- 
tions, would probably cost less than 
$43.5 million a year. These figures, as 
well as others I will be using through- 
out my discussions today are based 
upon 1987 workload figures and do not 
include the costs of emergency trans- 
portation, nonemergency special-mode 
transportation, interfacility travel, or 
travel for compensation and pension 
exams. There are items which were 
not at issue between the houses, and 
the VA is currently making reimburse- 
ment for these costs. 

Because the VA is unable to differ- 
entiate between the numbers of 0-to- 
20-percent rated service-connected-dis- 
abled veterans seeking treatment for 
their service-connected conditions and 
those seeking treatment for their own 
disabilities, the cost of the deductible 
can only be estimated and a range pro- 
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vided. The lower end of the cost range 
assumes that no 0-to-20 percent serv- 
ice-connected veteran would be provid- 
ed care under the income standard— 
that is, that they would receive care 
only for their service-connected dis- 
abilities and the high end of the range 
assumes that all of them would be so 
provided care. Obviously both assump- 
tions present the extreme case. I be- 
lieve it is likely that the majority of 
the veterans so rated would not meet 
the pension income standards and 
would not otherwise be considered 
unable to defray the expenses of 
travel and would therefore not receive 
any beneficiary travel reimbursement. 
Accordingly, the numbers at the low 
range on the cost estimates would 
seem more accurate than the numbers 
of the high range or even a midpoint. 

I believe that deductibles in the 
form of money to be spent by veterans 
is an appropriate method to restrain 
costs under this program and is a fair 
method for distributing the burden of 
reduced funding for the beneficiary 
travel reimbursement program. I rec- 
ognize that one disadvantage of the 
deductible is that a large number of 
veterans living close to facilities would 
not be receiving any reimbursement 
from the program, a result that would 
seem to discriminate against those in 
urban areas because a greater portion 
of veterans in cities are located near 
VA facilities. But these veterans gen- 
erally have far greater access to low- 
cost public transportation than veter- 
ans living in rural areas. Therefore, 
the ranking minority member of our 
committee, Mr. Murkowski and I 
strongly and successfully advocated 
the inclusion of a deductible in the 
compromise agreement. 

Although the $6 deductible will not 
produce as great a cost-savings as the 
$7.50 deductible provided for in the 
Senate amendment, I am pleased with 
this compromise. The $6 deductible, 
superimposed over the House-passed 
amendment, would bring the total esti- 
mated added cost of the program to 
between $33.9 and $52.2 million—a sav- 
ings of $29.6 to $45.1 million—I believe 
closer to $45 million—from the House- 
passed amendment had it been en- 
acted as passed by the House. 

Recognizing that some veterans who 
are receiving care from the VA must 
return frequently to a VA facility for 
health care, the conferees have agreed 
to the frequent-traveler concept I au- 
thored in the Senate bill. Under the 
conference agreement, where veterans 
have been determined in advance to be 
required to make more than six one- 
way trips per calender month to re- 
ceive health care, the maximum de- 
ductible they would pay for travel to 
the facility in any one calendar month 
would be $18 regardless of the number 
of trips made. This $18 figure—as well 
as the $6 per round-trip figure—would 
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be periodically increased by the Ad- 
ministrator commensurately with any 
increase in the current 11-cent-per- 
mile beneficiary travel reimbursement 
rate. This provision would protect vet- 
erans receiving frequent treatments 
such as kidney dialysis, radiation ther- 
apy, chemotherapy and treatment for 
psychiatric illnesses such as PTSD, 
from being denied access to urgently 
needed health care by virtue of their 
being unable to pay for the substantial 
transportation costs entailed in their 
frequent visits. This would be especial- 
ly helpful for those living some dis- 
tance from the VA facility. Under cur- 
rent regulations, there is no relief for 
veterans who must travel to the VA on 
a frequent basis. 

The requirement for advance ap- 
proval in order for this cap on the 
monthly deductible amount to apply is 
designed to avoid the potentially very 
costly administrative burden of track- 
ing the number of trips made monthly 
by each likely eligible veteran. By de- 
termining these frequent travelers in 
advance, the majority of whom would 
be readily identifiable, the VA can es- 
tablish cost-effective systems, such as 
providing the predetermined frequent 
traveler with a card to be stamped in 
some fashion with each visit or, in 
areas having available computer ca- 
pacity, an automated data entry 
system, to count the number of visits 
per month prior the $18-deductible 
cap taking effect. Since the number of 
veterans making such frequent month- 
ly visits is relatively small, I do not be- 
lieve that implementation of this very 
beneficial provision should be particu- 
larly complicated or burdensome. 

WAIVERS 

Although I am generally satisfied 
with the conference agreement that 
we worked out with the House confer- 
ees as it relates to the deductible and 
eligibility, there is one proposed 
change in the law from the Senate bill 
as to which I deeply regret we were 
unable to gain the House conferees’ 
agreement. 

The waiver authorities in the 
Senate-passed legislaton were predi- 
cated on the Administrator making an 
annual allocation to each health-care 
facility sufficient to fund the benefi- 
cary travel program. Directors could 
then request waivers in two instances: 
First, where a facility head could dem- 
onstrate to the Chief Medical Director 
[CMD] that before the April 1987 reg- 
ulations the facility was making bene- 
ficiary travel reimbursements at levels 
less than those authorized by the 
Senate legislation, the CMD would be 
required to allow payments to be made 
at those levels or at any higher, re- 
quested level, up to that specified in 
the legislation. The second waiver 
would be available where the facility 
head proposed to make payments at a 
level less than that prescribed in the 
Senate bill, if the CMD determined 
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that making payments at such a level 
would be in the best interests of fur- 
nishing health-care services to eligible 
veterans at that facility. In those 
cases, the CMD could—but would not 
have to—waive the required payments 
in order to permit the payments pro- 
posed by the facility director or a 
higher level of payments even though 
the facility was not paying less than 
was provided for the VA regulations 
before the April 1987 regulations. 

This waiver authority would have 
provided an opportunity for local di- 
rectors to make decisions based upon 
their needs. In those areas where 
problems regarding restrictions on re- 
imbursements were few, waivers might 
be requested—after consultation with 
local veterans organizations—and the 
money used for direct-patient-care 
services. In the areas where com- 
plaints occurred more frequently or 
where certain groups of veterans 
needed assistance, the reimbursement 
program could be tailored to meet 
those specific needs. 

I realize that there is a concern that 
VA regulations relating to beneficiary 
travel should be consistent within the 
VA so that veterans can expect the 
same treatment everywhere they go. I 
don’t generally share that concern as 
to beneficiary travel. First, the VA 
medical system generally does not pro- 
vide the same services everywhere. But 
even if a uniform array of services was 
available at every VA medical center, I 
feel an exception should be made to 
reflect local needs and desires in this 
instance. Moreover, it is clear that vet- 
erans are not now treated the same in 
all areas of the country specifically re- 
garding beneficiary travel reimburse- 
ment. In some area, strict adherence 
to prescribed criteria is maintained; in 
others the criteria are loosely applied. 
The determining factor appears to be 
the financial resources of the given fa- 
cility. 

A de facto local-waiver situation was 
clearly documented by the General 
Accounting Office [GAO]—in its 
report entitled Administration of and 
Veterans’ Participation in the VA Ben- 
eficiary Travel Program,” HRD-85-28, 
dated February 7, 1985—to be in effect 
long before the issuance of the April 
1987 regulations. The GAO cited, as 
an example of various locally placed 
limits or restriction on beneficiary 
travel reimbursement, 56 centers 
where veterans were not being reim- 
bursed if they lived within the city 
limits or within some specified radius 
of the center. Although not quanti- 
fied, the report also noted that other 
restrictions were at times imposed lo- 
cally so as to avoid paying travel ex- 
penses to veterans who did not have 
service-connected disabilities or sched- 
uled appointments. 

AIDS MATTERS 

Mr. President, I am very pleased 

that sections 121 through 124 of the 
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conference agreement include, with a 
few modifications, provisions I au- 
thored in S. 9 establishing education, 
training, counseling, and testing pro- 
grams regarding AIDS. This is the 
first authorizing legislation in a con- 
ference report that deals in a compre- 
hensive manner with the AIDS epi- 
demic, and I am proud that the VA 
will be in the forefront of such efforts 
with the enactment of this legislation. 

VA medical centers currently treat 
about 6 percent of all AIDS cases—and 
that number appears to be rising. The 
VA expects to see approximately 2,400 
new patients in 1988 alone. Thus, it is 
critical that the VA proceed to develop 
as expeditiously as possible compre- 
hensive and compassionate policies re- 
garding AIDS. This legislation will 
assist the VA in those efforts with spe- 
cific programmatic guidelines about 
what type of education and training to 
provide to both staff and patients as 
well as guidelines on counseling and 
testing. 

Mr. President, these provisions are 
discussed in detail in the joint explan- 
atory statement and in my remarks 
when this legislation was passed by 
the Senate—CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
S. 17098, December 3, 1988. However, I 
would like to highlight the modifica- 
tions that were made during confer- 
ence with the House. 

First, with regard to the AIDS coun- 
seling and testing provisions, consist- 
ent with the amendment adopted on 
the Senate floor, the conference agree- 
ment would require that the VA offer 
the HIV antibody test, with pre- and 
post-test counseling and subject to in- 
formed, separate written consent, to 
all VA hospital patients who have risk 
factors, including IV drug abuse, for 
AIDS. The conference agreement does 
not include, however, the provision to 
require that the test be offered to all 
veterans under 40 years old. The 
House conferees were not willing to 
accept this provision since they could 
find no public health data to justify 
such a requirement. They pointed out 
that, given the high false-positivity 
rate among low-risk individuals, offer- 
ing such testing would not be a cost-ef- 
fective use of scarce resources directed 
at stopping the spread of AIDS. 

However, in order to address the 
concern that veterans be afforded the 
same opportunity to receive the test as 
members of the Armed Forces, the 
conference agreement includes a provi- 
sion to require the VA to offer, except 
when medically inadvisable, the test to 
any veteran-patient who requests it. I 
want to emphasize again that, as re- 
quired in the Senate amendment, all 
testing conducted by the VA under 
this legislation must be subject to in- 
formed, separate, written consent and 
must be accompanied by pre- and post- 
test counseling. 
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Second, the conference agreement 
strengthens and tightens the confiden- 
tially provisions with regard to the 
HIV test. It increases the penalties for 
disclosure and specifically limits the 
use and redisclosure of information to 
the original specified purpose. 

Third, the agreement includes the 
provision that was added as part of 
our committee floor amendment—in 
the nature of modification of the re- 
ported committee substitute—regard- 
ing notification of HIV test results to 
a veteran’s spouse or sex partner 
under certain circumstances when the 
veteran will not him or herself disclose 
that information to the partner in 
question. In order to help ensure that 
notification occurs only when efforts 
to convince the veteran to make the 
disclosure have failed and in order to 
prevent unnecessary disclosure to 
other health professionals, the confer- 
ence agreement also provides that the 
original physician or counselor should 
personally make that notification 
unless he or she is unavailable because 
of an absence or termination of em- 
ployment. In that event, a substitute 
physician or professional counselor 
could decide to make the disclosure. 
The joint explanatory statement ac- 
companying the conference report 
stresses that before any veteran gives 
consent to being tested, as part of pre- 
test counseling, the veteran must be 
informed fully about this notification 
provision. 

Mr. President, I believe that this leg- 
islation represents the type of positive 
effort that should be undertaken to 
bring about an end to the AIDS epi- 
demic. It sets forth responsible policies 
for counseling, testing, confidentiality, 
education, and training. It will greatly 
help the VA carry out its mission with 
regard to veterans with AIDS, and I 
am delighted to have been successful 
in proposing this far-reaching legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. President, I want specifically to 
thank and pay tribute to Representa- 
tive Roy Row.anp of the House com- 
mittee, a conferee on this legislation, 
for his cooperation, assistance, input, 
and sympathetic consideration of the 
Senate-passed AIDS provisions and 
the successful disposition of these pro- 
visions in the conference report. Dr. 
Rowand has proved to be one of the 
foremost congressional leaders—com- 
passionate, informed, and highly en- 
lightened—on the AIDS crisis. I am de- 
lighted to be collaborating with him 
on so many issues, including these 
AIDS provisions and the veterans’ ra- 
diation-exposure compensation legisla- 
tion, H.R. 1811, moving forward con- 
currently with this conference report 
in the two bodies. In addition, we have 
been working together on legislation— 
H.R. 2881, introduced by Representa- 
tive ROWLAND and passed by the House 
last year—to establish a National Com- 
mission on AIDS. I am pleased that he 
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and I and others have agreed to a sub- 
stitute amendment which I submitted 
in the Senate with Senator KENNEDY 
and others on March 15, 1988, as 
amendment No. 1663 and which the 
Committee on Labor and Human Re- 
sources ordered favorably reported on 
April 13, 1988, as a substitute for H.R. 
2881. 
INCREASES IN PER DIEM RATES FOR CARE IN 
STATE HOMES 

Mr. President, section 134 of the 
conference report contains the Senate- 
passed provisions in S. 9. 

S. 9, in turn, was derived from sec- 
tion 7 of S. 6, which I authored, and 
from S. 216, authored by our commit- 
tee colleague, Senator GEORGE MITCH- 
ELL. The conference report would in- 
crease VA per diem payments to State 
Veterans’ Homes, retroactive to Janu- 
ary 1, 1988, to $8.70 from $7.30 for 
domiciliary care and to $20.35 from 
$17.05 and $15.25, respectively, for 
nursing home and hospital care. The 
conference report also includes the 
provision I authored to authorize the 
VA to increase these rates annually, 
beginning in fiscal year 1989, by a per- 
centage not greater than the percent- 
age increase in the cost of care in VA 
general hospitals, as calculated pursu- 
ant to section 620(a)(2) for the pur- 
poses of establishing the maximum 
amount the VA may pay for contract 
care in community nursing homes, and 
by a percentage not greater than the 
percentage by which the Administra- 
tor increases the payment rate for 
care in such community nursing 
homes. 

The VA participates in two separate 
programs of assistance to State veter- 
ans’ home hospital, nursing home, and 
domiciliary facilities: a program 
(under subchapter V of chapter 17 of 
title 38) of per diem payments for care 
provided to eligible veterans, and a 
program (under subchapter III of 
chapter 81 of title 38) of matching 
grants for the construction, remodel- 
ing, or renovation of State Home fa- 
cilities. A history of these programs 
can be found in our committee report 
(S. Rept. No. 100-215, pages 126 to 
129) and in my floor statement of De- 
cember 3, 1987 (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, S17102-17103), and I refer my 
colleagues to those documents for this 
background. 

As a result of input received from di- 
rectors of State home programs, the 
conferees agreed to make retroactive 
to January 1, 1988, the effective date 
of the provision to increase the per 
diem rates. By making this provision 
retroactive the VA would be required 
to expend approximately $6 million 
more than it would have if the effec- 
tive date had been the date of enact- 
ment of the conference report. Al- 
though the VA did not budget these 
funds for this year, the conferees un- 
derstand that the State home direc- 
tors had relied upon an increase in per 
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diem rates occurring this year and had 
anticipated such a proposed increase 
in preparing their budgets. Delaying 
the effective date of the per diem in- 
crease until May, could have tempo- 
rarily or permanently reduced services 
to veterans. I believe these actions 
would have created an undue hardship 
for both the veterans and staff in- 
volved which might have had long- 
term negative results for this very im- 
portant program. 

I strongly support the State Home 
Program and its continuation as a vital 
community link in meeting the needs 
of our aging veteran population, and 
believe that the increase in the per 
diem rates, as well as the new author- 
ity for periodic future increases in the 
rates, is fully justified in light of the 
importance of the State Home Pro- 
gram in our overall efforts to meet the 
health-care needs of the aging veteran 
population. 

HOMELESS VETERANS 

Mr. President, I am pleased to note 
that the pending measure includes 
three provisions—sections 115, 116, 
and 136—that are designed to assist 
homeless veterans. 

I have been working since early last 
year to address specifically the trage- 
dy of our Nation’s homeless veterans, 
principally through enhancing the ef- 
forts of the Veterans’ Administration 
to assist those veterans and their fami- 
lies. In that regard, on February 4, 
1987, I introduced S. 477, the proposed 
“Homeless Veterans Assistance Act of 
1987“, which the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee favorably reported on 
March 18 and the Senate passed on 
March 31. 

As passed by the Senate, S. 477 
would have authorized the VA to sell 
to veterans’ service organizations and 
other nonprofit entities for use as 
shelters for homeless veterans certain 
homes it has acquired as a result of 
VA home loan defaults. The VA would 
likewise have been authorized to lease 
to the same types of organizations un- 
derutilized VA facilities for use as 
emergency shelters for homeless veter- 
ans. Also, the VA would have been di- 
rected to conduct a 24-month pilot 
project in 10 areas to “undertake and 
evaluate various activities otherwise 
authorized by law” as well as activities 
designating VA employees to coordi- 
nate efforts to assist homeless veter- 
ans, authorizing cooperation with 
other entities assisting homeless per- 
sons, and facilitating volunteer activi- 
ties by VA employees to assist home- 
less persons. The Senate-passed meas- 
ure also would have required the Ad- 
ministrator to report within 90 days of 
enactment on efforts during 1987 to 
provide outreach to homeless veterans, 
the effects of such outreach, and any 
plans to expand outreach. 

In addition, S. 477 would have re- 
quired the VA, within 180 days of en- 
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actment, in coordination with other 
Federal entities, to carry out a survey 
of the number of homeless veterans 
and submit a report to the commit- 
tees, including a detailed breakdown 
on their periods of service and use of 
VA programs, and the reasons for 
nonuse of such programs. Finally, the 
VA would generally have been re- 
quired to establish 500 new domicili- 
ary-care beds in underutilized VA fa- 
cilities. Moreover, Veterans’ Job Train- 
ing Act eligibility would have been ex- 
panded to include, without regard to 
the requirement of unemployment for 
10 of the 15 weeks prior to application, 
homeless veterans and those with serv- 
ice-connected disabilities rated at 30 
percent or more. 

Certain provisions derived from S. 
477 already have been enacted into 
law. For example, the above-described 
provision to provide shelter for home- 
less veterans by selling homes ac- 
quired by the VA through defaults on 
home loans was enacted into law on 
December 21 as section 9(a) of Public 
Law 100-198, the Veterans’ Home 
Loan Program Improvements and 
Property Rehabilitation Act of 1987. 

In addition, Congress enacted into 
law last September in the fiscal year 
1987 Supplemental Appropriation Act 
(Public Law 100-71) an appropriation 
of $20 million I proposed in the Senate 
to provide funding for a CMI residen- 
tial treatment program and the 500 
new domiciliary beds. These funds are 
now being spent so that 43 homeless 
CMI residential treatment programs 
are being carried out nationwide—5 in 
California—and that 525 new domicili- 
ary beds nationwide—65 in Califor- 
nia—are available or will be available 
shortly for homeless veterans. 

Mr. President, the three provisions 
in the pending conference report 
which I mentioned a moment ago are 
each derived from S. 477 as passed by 
the Senate. Although these provisions 
are not all that the Senate passed or 
that I would have wished for, I am 
pleased that we are making some fur- 
ther progress in this area. 

PILOT PROGRAM ON CONTRACT COMMUNITY- 

BASED RESIDENTIAL CARE 

Section 115 of the conference agree- 
ment would repeal section 620C of 
title 38, United States Code, which au- 
thorizes the VA to provide care and 
treatment and rehabilitative services 
(by contract or otherwise) in halfway 
houses, therapeutic communities, psy- 
chiatric residential treatment centers, 
and other community-based facilities 
to veterans who are being furnished 
VA hospital, domiciliary, or nursing 
home care for CMI disabilities, veter- 
ans who are homeless who have such 
disabilities, or veterans with service- 
connected disabilities rated 50 percent 
or greater who have CMI disabilities. 

In lieu of this statutory authority, 
the conference agreement would direct 
the Administrator to conduct a pilot 
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program, through September 30, 1989, 
to provide such community-based care 
and treatment and rehabilitative serv- 
ices to homeless veterans suffering 
from CMI disabilities who would be el- 
igible for inpatient care from the VA 
by virtue of their status as so-called 
category A veterans. In addition, the 
Administrator would be authorized to 
provide such care, treatment, and serv- 
ices through this pilot program to vet- 
erans suffering from CMI disabilities 
who are currently in VA hospitals or 
nursing homes as well as veterans not 
in VA facilities who have service-con- 
nected CMI disabilities. The provision 
in the conference report would author- 
ize the appropriation of $6 million an- 
nually for each of fiscal years 1988 
and 1989 for this pilot program with 
no less than $250,000 to be expended 
for management and monitoring of 
the program, and would limit expendi- 
tures in fiscal year 1989 funds specifi- 
cally appropriated for the program. 

Mr. President, the early reports on 
the program established by the VA 
under section 620C to provide assist- 
ance to homeless veterans suffering 
from chronic mental illness disabilities 
have been most encouraging. Al- 
though I would have preferred not to 
have repealed the statutory authority 
which is already in place and under 
which the VA is operating, I am satis- 
fied that the VA will have the same 
basic authority under the pilot pro- 
gram that will be established by the 
conference agreement and that taking 
the approach of a pilot program 
should ensure that the program is 
monitored very closely and that 
changes are implemented which would 
improve the agency’s efforts to assist 
the veterans for whom the program 
was principally intended. 

Mr. President, I note that the limita- 
tion which I mentioned a moment ago 
on expenditures in fiscal year 1989 for 
the pilot program—an authorization of 
appropriations of $6 million and a 
limit on expenditures to funds specifi- 
cally appropriated for the program— 
was included in this provision at the 
insistence of our colleagues in the 
House because of their concerns about 
expenditures for new programs 
coming out of the base amount for the 
VA health-care system without the 
concomitant appropriation of new 
funds. Although I recognize these con- 
cerns and generally share the view- 
point that the VA cannot continually 
be asked to do more with less, I would 
not have suggested such a funding lim- 
itation on this pilot program for which 
in the current fiscal year the VA ex- 
pects to spend over $12 million. How- 
ever, inclusion of such a limit was the 
cost of gaining enactment of the pilot 
program, which was particularly es- 
sential in view of the cap of $5 million 
on expenditures under section 620C as 
originally enacted in Public Law 100-6. 
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Mr. President, the VA projects a 
need for $12.9 million to continue the 
current program effort in the coming 
fiscal year. It is my intent to seek to 
have the Appropriations Committee 
include in its report on the fiscal year 
1989 HUD-Independent Agencies Ap- 
propriations Act a specific designation 
of that level of funding for the pilot 
program in fiscal year 1989. 

Mr. President, the March 1988 issue 
of VA Practitioner contained an excel- 
lent article describing the VA’s home- 
less CMI program, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

CONVERSION OF UNDERUTILIZED SPACE TO 

DOMICILIARY-CARE BEDS 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, the 
conference report, section 136, con- 
tains a provision, derived from section 
107 of S. 477 as passed by the Senate, 
which would require the VA, not later 
than June 1, 1988, unless impractical 
to do so, to convert underutilized 
space—that would not be used to 
create nursing home beds—in VA fa- 
cilities located in areas with signifi- 
cant populations of homeless veterans, 
to 500 domiciliary-care beds to care for 
veterans in need of such care, primari- 
ly homeless veterans. As I noted a 
moment ago, this conversion process 
has substantially been carried out by 
the VA as the result of the enactment 
of the 1987 Supplemental Appropria- 
tions Act, which appropriated $15 mil- 
lion to the VA for the purpose of ex- 
panding domiciliary capacity in order 
to provide care primarily for eligible 
homeless veterans in urban locations. 
It is included in the conference agree- 
ment to demonstrate the strong, ongo- 
ing interest of the two authorizing 
committees in this effort which should 
provide significant relief to a substan- 
tial number of homeless veterans. 


REPORT ON ASSISTANCE TO HOMELESS VETERANS 

As I also noted earlier, S. 477 as 
passed by the Senate included provi- 
sion that would have directed the VA 
to carry out a pilot program of assist- 
ance to homeless veterans, conduct 
greater outreach, and carry out a com- 
prehensive survey on homeless veter- 
ans. Taken together, these three provi- 
sions were designed to focus greater 
attention on the agency’s efforts on 
behalf of homeless veterans and to 
provide a basis for enhancing those ef- 
forts as appropriate. 

Although our colleagues in the 
House were unwilling to include these 
specific provisions in the conference 
agreement, they did agree to include a 
provision derived from these Senate 
provisions which would require annual 
reports for 3 years—1989, 1990, and 
1991—concerning the activities of the 
VA to assist homeless veterans includ- 
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ing outreach, delivery of medical and 
other benefits, and plans for such as- 
sistance activities. As is noted in the 
Joint Explanatory Statement, our two 
committees view outreach efforts in 
this area to include coordination of VA 
activities, coordination and coopera- 
tion with other Federal and non-Fed- 
eral homeless activities, and facilitat- 
ing volunteer efforts of VA staff. 

I anticipate that these reports will 
include information on the full range 
of VA activities relating to homeless 
veterans, including information on the 
progress of the VA's program for 
homeless CMI veterans and the expan- 
sion of the domiciliary program for 
homeless veterans. 

HEALTH-CARE PROVISION NOT INCLUDED: 
PROCREATIVE SERVICES 

Mr. President, I am very disappoint- 
ed that the final conference agree- 
ment does not include my proposal, in 
section 301 of H.R. 2616 as passed by 
the Senate, to authorize the VA to 
provide services to overcome service- 
connected disabilities impairing pro- 
creation. The Senate has twice passed 
this provision and twice the House has 
refused to accept it. 

Mr. President, this authority is nec- 
essary because the VA has maintained 
that it does not have the authority to 
furnish medical services for service- 
connected disabilities that impair the 
ability to have children. This came to 
light when a woman, while serving in 
the U.S. Air Force, developed pelvic in- 
flammatory disease, which was mis- 
diagnosed. The disease progressed, 
searred her fallopian tubes, and left 
her sterile. Although she tried to con- 
vince the VA to pay for in vitro fertil- 
ization [I1VF]—which is the only proce- 
dure that offered her the possibility of 
having a child—the VA chose to inter- 
pret its authority very narrowly. 

Thus, veterans who because of a 
service-connected disability are unable 
to have children—one of the most 
basic and fundamental life activities— 
are being denied access to services to 
enable them to reproduce and have a 
family. 

According to the Office of Technolo- 
gy Assessment [OTA], only about 
16,000 male veterans under the age of 
55 have service-connected disabilities 
that could cause infertility while 
about 1,300 female veterans have simi- 
lar service-connected disabilities that 
could prevent them from becoming 
pregnant. And only a fraction of those 
individuals would desire or could bene- 
fit from the availability of procreative 
services, Thus, the numbers of individ- 
uals who would likely utilize these 
services—and thus the cost of the 
Senate-passed provision—would have 
been very small. 

If this authority were enacted, the 
majority of veterans with infertility 
problems would likely be treated with 
conventional medical therapies, in- 
cluding drug or hormone treatments, 
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or surgery, to enable pregnancy to be 
achieved through sexual intercourse. 
Veterans with spinal cord injuries 
would be helped to a large degree by 
the availability of artificial insemina- 
tion. More sophisticated technologies, 
such as IVF—in which the egg is fertil- 
ized outside the woman's body—would 
also be authorized. These procedures 
are generally used only as a last resort 
to correct reproductive problems for 
which nothing else works. Although 
IVF and newer technologies may help 
as many as 10-15 percent of infertile 
couples, less than 1 percent of the in- 
fertile couples in the United States at- 
tempted IVF in 1986. 

All of these procedures are widely 
considered to be sound medical proce- 
dures. The first IVF baby was born in 
1976. Since then, more than 5,000 IVF 
babies have been born worldwide. 
States are also recognizing that IVF is 
no longer experimental. Five States— 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Hawaii, Ar- 
kansas, and Texas—already require 
IVF to be included in health insurance 
benefits packages. Eight additional 
States, including California, Ohio, 
Alaska, and Pennsylvania, have legis- 
lation pending regarding coverage of 
IVF. And, according to the OTA, many 
large insurance companies, such as 
Blue Cross/Blue Shield of Delaware 
and Prudential medical insurance, are 
taking the initiative in offering such 
coverage. 

Our provision was supported by all 
the major veterans organizations. Un- 
fortunately, my colleagues in the 
House sought to exlude certain specif- 
ic medical procedures from this provi- 
sion and were adamant in insisting the 
IVF be excluded from this provision. I 
could not accept that discriminatory 
result under any circumstances and 
want to set forth my reasoning. 

In general, I believe it is extremely 
inappropriate for Congress to legislate 
how medicine should be practiced by 
dictating which medical procedures 
are acceptable and which are not. Re- 
productive technologies are rapidly 
evolving, and to set into law a determi- 
nation that only certain procedures 
are allowed on the basis of our current 
knowledge would be bad public policy. 
It could send a message to the medical 
community, State public policymakers, 
and the general public that some med- 
ical procedures are better than others 
when in fact no such medical or scien- 
tific determination has been made and 
there is no medical basis for such judg- 
ments. 

With specific regard to IVF, I have 
two additional concerns. First, I be- 
lieve that excluding IVF would be dis- 
criminatory toward women veterans. 
Although the majority of infertility 
problems for male veterans would be 
addressed through the availability of 
medical and surgical procedures as 
well as artificial insemination, those 
female veterans for whom no other 
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procedure will work would still be 
denied the opportunity to have chil- 
dren. In fact, the very case that led to 
this legislation would have been ex- 
cluded under such a proposal because 
she needed IVF. 

As more and more women are join- 
ing the Armed Forces, women will con- 
stitute a greater proportion of veter- 
ans as the years go by. We must begin 
to be more sensitive to their needs and 
provide them equal access to health- 
care services. In my view, this is pre- 
cisely the type of service that must be 
provided. 

The Paralyzed Veterans of America, 
in an April 11 letter to me, agreed. It 
said, 

PVA believes that IVF is an effective med- 
ical treatment of which election should not 
be denied to eligible disabled veterans. Ex- 
cluding IVF from the bill would potentially, 
unfairly discriminate against female veter- 
ans and could bring charges of sex discrimi- 
nation against the VA if the statute author- 
ized the provision of procreative services for 
male veterans, but specifically excluded in 
vitro fertilization which, in certain medical 
circumstances, would be the only procedure 
available to achieve pregnancy in a female 
veteran. 

Second, although I am aware that 
individuals have differing moral or re- 
ligious views on IVF, I strongly believe 
decisions about such medical proce- 
dures must be left to the individual. I 
do not believe that we should be set- 
ting public health policy according to 
one view or interpretation. That deci- 
sion should be one that the individual 
veteran and his or her physician make. 
This provision would in no way require 
any veteran or spouse to undergo IVF 
or any health-care professional to par- 
ticipate in performing such a proce- 
dure. What it would do is make that 
option available, consistent with indi- 
vidual moral and religious beliefs. 

I strongly object to proposals that 
Congress impose on all veterans one 
non medically based opinion about the 
merits of a particular medical proce- 
dure. 

Thus, because the House insisted on 
specifically prohibiting the VA from 
providing IVF services, veterans will 
be unable to receive services to over- 
come barriers that their service-con- 
nected disabilities have raised to their 
becoming parents. This provision 
would have had very little cost impact, 
but would have made all the differ- 
ence in the world to a veteran who 
wants children but cannot have them 
without medical assistance to over- 
come a service-connected disability. It 
was proveteran and profamily. 

I feel much the same way about the 
proposal of the House conferees to ex- 
clude donor gametes: the use of sperm 
or eggs from a third party. First, as to 
donor gametes, there are circum- 
stances that we may be unaware of 
and technologies that we may inad- 
vertently prohibit by such a restric- 
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tion. Moreover, in the case of a para- 
lyzed veteran who is unable to make 
sperm in high enough quantities for 
artificial insemination, donor sperm 
would be necessary to increase the 
sperm count. I do not believe that this 
option should be precluded if it is 
medically appropriate and the veteran 
and his spouse want to utilize it. 

For all of these reasons, I am very 
disappointed that this provision was 
not included in the conference agree- 
ment. 


HEALTH-CARE QUALITY ASSURANCE ACTIVITIES 

Mr. President, section 201 of the 
conference report, derived from legis- 
lation I authored and legislation au- 
thored by Mr. MurkowskIr in title II 
of S. 1464 as passed by the Senate on 
October 23, 1987, would require the 
Administrator to take certain actions 
to improve the operation of the health 
care quality assurance programs and 
activities in the VA. The provision of 
high-quality health care services is a 
primary mission of the VA health-care 
system. In recent years, there has 
been a growing emphasis on develop- 
ing ways to determine the extent to 
which that mission is being fulfilled 
and to identify problem areas within 
the VA’s DM&s. 

An extensive history exists regard- 
ing the VA’s efforts in the quality as- 
surance area and the Senate Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee’s involvement in 
oversight activities relating to these 
issues. A chronicle of these events and 
an extensive description of the Senate- 
passed provisions in regard to quality 
assurance activities is summarized in 
our committee report (S. Rept. No. 
100-187, pages 23-32, and in my floor 
statement of October 16, 1987 (Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, S14458-14460). 

Unfortunately, the House conferees 
were unwilling to accept those provi- 
sions. Although I believe that the 
Senate-passed provisions would have 
offered a much needed improvement 
in the areas of quality assurance and 
risk management, and could also have 
resulted in enhancing the level of 
public confidence in the VA health 
care system, I am satisfied that the 
provisions contained within the final 
conference resolution will provide the 
VA the needed impetus to upgrade and 
improve the program. 

Specifically, Mr. President, these 
provisions would require the Adminis- 
trator, not later than 60 days after the 
date of enactment, to take actions to 
improve the operation of the VA's 
health care quality assurance pro- 
grams and activities, including actions 
to achieve the following purposes. 

First upgrade the Office of Quality 
Assurance within the DM&S Central 
Office and assign to that office re- 
sponsibility for risk-management ac- 
tivities, these activities to be carried 
out with the concurrence of the gener- 
al counsel. 
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Second, expand and assign higher 
priority and greater resources to, qual- 
ity assurance programs and activities 
at each VA health care facility, includ- 
ing implementation of occurrence 
screening and the maximum utiliza- 
tion of the facility’s computerized 
management information system for 
such activities. 

Third, upgrade and expand the 
Office of the Medical Inspector in the 
DM&S Central Office, including in- 
creasing the number of employees as- 
signed to such office on a full-time 
basis so as to ensure that each medical 
inspection carried out by that office 
includes at least one such full-time 
employee and otherwise ensuring such 
adequate numbers of, and such skills 
and training on the part of, the em- 
ployees assigned to that office as are 
necessary to ensure the independence, 
objectivity, and accountability of that 
office. 

Fourth, upgrade and expand the ac- 
tivities of the VA's Office of the In- 
spector General [OIG] in overseeing, 
monitoring, and evaluating the oper- 
ations of DM&S’s quality assurance 
programs and activities and of its Med- 
ical Inspector Office so as to provide 
the CMD, the Administrator, and the 
Congress with clear and objective as- 
sessments of the effectiveness of those 
programs and operations, including 
ensuring such numbers of, and such 
skills and training on the part of, em- 
ployees assigned to the OIG as are 
necessary to carry out such oversight, 
monitoring, and evaluation effectively. 

The conference report would also re- 
quire the Administrator, not later 
than 75 days after the date of enact- 
ment, to submit to the committees a 
report describing the actions taken to 
carry out the provisions in the confer- 
ence agreement, including reports of 
the CMD and the IG on such actions, 
and any future actions planned—and a 
timetable therefor—in connection with 
such actions. The report would be re- 
quired to include— 

First, the Administrator’s views on, 
first, the effectiveness of quality-as- 
surance and risk-management and 
medical-inspection programs and ac- 
tivities in DM&S and of the oversight, 
monitoring, and evaluation prior to 
the implementation of such actions, 
and second, how those actions will im- 
prove the effectiveness of these pro- 
grams and activities; and 

Second, a description of actions that 
have been or will be taken—and the 
justification—by the Administrator, 
the IG, and the CMD, as appropriate, 
to make other improvements in such 
programs and activities and the over- 
sight, monitoring, and evaluation 
thereof. 

Mr. President, in the joint explana- 
tory statement, the conferees noted 
their belief that the VA's health care 
quality assurance and risk manage- 
ment and medical inspection programs 
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and the oversight and monitoring of 
those programs by the IG need great- 
er attention and resources from the 
agency. Rather than mandate precise 
steps in this regard, however, the con- 
ference report provides the Adminis- 
trator, the CMD, and the IG with sub- 
stantial discretion as to how to pro- 
ceed to upgrade, expand, and enhance 
these quality-assurance and medical- 
inspection programs and activities and 
the monitoring thereof. The conferees 
felt strongly that the following five 
additional steps should be taken in 
line with the provisions of title II of S. 
1464 as passed by the Senate: 

First, an office other than that of 
the medical inspector should be as- 
signed the responsibility of monitoring 
and analyzing the VA's patient-injury- 
control program. 

Second, the medical inspector should 
be provided with the authority, funds, 
and resources to conduct such reviews 
and investigations as the medical in- 
spector considers necessary to identify 
problems in the provision of health 
care to veterans, and, when problems 
are detected, to propose to the CMD 
necessary and appropriate corrective 
measures. 

Third, action should be taken to 
ensure that the medical inspector is an 
ex officio member of all policymaking 
bodies within the central office of 
DM&s that are concerned with the 
quality of health care provided in VA 
facilities. 

Fourth, the OIG should be required, 
without expanding its FTEE alloca- 
tion or total appropriation, to employ 
individuals with expertise in the areas 
of medicine and general health care 
and to allocate adequate resources so 
as to enable the effective monitoring 
of quality-assurance, risk-manage- 
ment, and other activities carried out 
by DM&s. 

Fifth, action should be taken to 
ensure that the OIG reviews quality- 
assurance and risk-management infor- 
mation collected by DM&sS in order to 
identify data that are not collected 
and should be collected, and monitors 
the analysis by DM&S of trends in the 
provision of VA health-care services. 

The conferees also noted their belief 
that the VA should give serious con- 
sideration to the establishment of a 
national quality assurance resource 
center to develop and evaluate quality- 
assurance methods based on sound, 
validated epidemiological principles; 
compile validated quality-assurance in- 
formation bases; implement quality-as- 
surance fellowship programs to edu- 
cate personnel regarding quality-assur- 
ance functions and testing; and pro- 
vide other educational, research, and 
service support. The conferees expect 
the VA to describe in the report to be 
submitted 75 days after enactment the 
consideration and action taken regard- 
ing this matter as well as the five 
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points stressed in the Joint Explanato- 
ry Statement that I have just summa- 
rized. 

Mr. President, the VA needs to be a 
leader in the provision of quality 
health-care services, not a follower. If 
this is to be the case, problems which 
appear to arise in the provision of 
health-care services must be fully in- 
vestigated in a constructive, and ag- 
gressive manner. This matter is of 
great concern to me, and I will contin- 
ue to do all that I can to promote the 
quality of care furnished to veteran 
patients and to minimize the risks in- 
volved in their receiving that care. If 
further legislation is required to meet 
that goal, then I will, in the future, in- 
troduce and proceed with such legisla- 
tion. 

RECRUITMENT AND RETENTION MEASURES 

Mr. President, I am very concerned 
about the shortage of health-care pro- 
fessionals currently being experienced 
by the VA, with which sections 211, 
214, and 224 and other provisions of 
the conference agreement deal. A de- 
tailed history of these problems can be 
found in our committee report (S. 
Rept. No. 100-215, pages 150-161) and 
in my floor statement of December 3, 
1987 (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, pp. 
S17108-17111), and I refer my col- 
leagues to those documents for this 
background. Since last year, when va- 
cancy and turnover statistics were 
gathered, the situation has worsened. 
As the following figures from a prelim- 
inary 1987 Department of Medicine 
and Surgery (DM&S) report make 
clear, both the turnover and vacancy 
rates have increased for registered 
nurses (RN’s), licensed practical 
nurses (LPN’s), and occupational 
therapists, and, although the turnover 
rates have decreased somewhat for 
pharmacists and physical therapists, 
the vacancy rates for these positions 
remain critically high. 

According to the report by the 
DM&S entitled “1986 Survey of 
Health Occupational Staff,” the na- 
tionwide turnover rate for registered 
nurses (RN’s) was 16.1 percent and the 
nationwide vacancy rate for this group 
was 0.2 percent. A preliminary 1987 
DM&sS report now places those figures 
at 21.9 and 5.7 percent, respectively. It 
was reported in the 1986 survey that 
the turnover rate for licensed practical 
nurses was 18.8 percent and the vacan- 
cy rate was 9.3 percent. The prelimi- 
nary 1987 study now places those fig- 
ures at 30.3 and 10.7 percent, respec- 
tively. For pharmacist positions, the 
1986 survey reported a 22.6-percent 
turnover rate and a 2.7-percent vacan- 
cy rate, and the 1987 study reports a 
19.9-percent turnover rate and a 6.5- 
percent vacancy rate; for physical 
therapist positions, a 26.5-percent 1986 
turnover rate and a 22.9-percent 1986 
vacancy rate were reported and a 24.5- 
percent turnover rate and a 22.5-per- 
cent vacancy rate are reported for 
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1987; and for occupational therapists, 
a 23-percent turnover rate and a 9.2- 
percent vacancy rate was reported in 
1986, increasing to 25.8 percent and 
13.8 percent, respectively, in 1987. 

There is a growing rivalry among 
health-care facilities in the United 
States for the services of qualified 
health-care professionals, and the VA 
is not alone in confronting this crisis 
in the recruitment and retention of 
these personnel. The April 18, 1988 
edition of the New York Times con- 
tained an excellent article describing 
the worsening health worker shortage 
in the United States, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See Exhibit 2.) 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, the 
VA must be competitive in the area of 
salaries and benefits if it is to attract 
these individuals and I am pleased 
that the conference report contains 
measures which will assist them in 
their efforts. Unfortunately some of 
the Senate-passed provisions were 
changed as a result of our negotiations 
with the House, but I hope to revisit 
these strategies and see their enact- 
ment at some time in the future. 

Sections 211, 214, and 224 of the con- 
ference agreement, derived from provi- 
sions I authored in the Senate, relat- 
ing to providing the VA greater flexi- 
bility to adjust the salaries and devel- 
op promotional policies for occupa- 
tional therapists and pharmacists, 
paying nurses premium pay for Satur- 
day work, and elevating the status of 
the chief nurse within VA facilities. as 
passed by the Senate in S. 9 on Decem- 
ber 4, 1987, are included in the final 
agreement. Input we have received 
from VA facilities in the field indicate 
that these measures will significantly 
assist in recruitment and retention en- 
deavors. 

Mr. President, with respect to the 
Health Professional Scholarship Pro- 
gram, section 216 of the conference 
agreement includes an important 
measure which I proposed and which 
was included when the Senate passed 
S. 9. Authorization has been provided 
to the Administrator to expand the 
scholarship program to include educa- 
tional programs for all disciplines 
whose members provide direct patient- 
care services or services incident to 
direct patient care. As I outlined upon 
introducing S. 9 on January 6, 1987 
(T4Congressional Record, page S204- 
211), this program has proven to be 
successful in recruiting RN’s for the 
VA, and I believe that there may also 
be interest among other professionals 
interested in pursuing careers in other 
health-care fields who would take ad- 
vantage of this program if it were 
open to them. I am equally pleased 
that the conferees expanded the provi- 
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sion in the Senate amendment which 
required that priority in scholarship 
awards be given to nurses seeking a 
fourth year of baccalaureate educa- 
tion to require that priority be given 
to any professional entering their final 
year of training. 

Regrettably, Mr. President, the con- 
ferees did not accept all the provisions 
I had introduced in regard to a tuition 
reimbursement program and which 
were included in the Senate-passed 
amendment. The House conferees 
were not agreeable to providing au- 
thorization for a tuition reimburse- 
ment program for needed full-time 
health-care personnel other than 
nurses for academic courses leading to 
completion of a degree. Given the 
turnover and vacancy rate presently 
being experienced within the VA and 
the intense competition for these 
scarce health-care professionals, I be- 
lieve the House approach is short- 
sighted. Part of the House rationale 
for limiting the tuition reimbursement 
program, as I understand it, was that 
money are currently not available to 
fund that program. However, the VA 
was provided $5 million for this fiscal 
year, and has requested an additional 
$5.5 million for fiscal year 1989, a total 
of $10.5 million for fiscal year 1989, to 
provide for tuition reimbursement to 
searce health-care professionals for 
nondegree programs under the Gov- 
ernment Employee Training Act—codi- 
fied in chapter 41 of title 5, United 
States Code. There is no reason that 
these funds could not be used for a 
degree-granting program as well under 
the new authority. 

I am encouraged, however, that, de- 
pending upon the success of the tui- 
tion reimbursement program which is 
being proposed, the conferees noted 
that they may be willing to consider 
expanding eligibility for the program 
to other shortage occupations in later 
legislation. 

The tuition reimbursement program 
found in the conference agreement 
would authorize payment to full-time 
VA employees seeking a degree with a 
major in nursing, with special empha- 
sis being placed on persons pursuing a 
course of study which would expedite 
an increase in the number of RN's in 
the VA. In the joint explanatory state- 
ment, the conferees urged the VA to 
encourage current VA employees in- 
terested in nursing as a career to apply 
for assistance under this program. Em- 
ployees holding nursing assistant, 
LPN, or ward secretary positions, for 
example, would be ideal candidates for 
nurse training programs because they 
have worked in a patient-care setting 
and are familiar with the demands of 
the job. Encouraging upward mobility, 
by the transition of employees from 
lower graded to higher graded posi- 
tions, sends a message to employees 
that the agency is concerned about 
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their welfare. In addition, upward mo- 

bility programs provide the agency 

with a potential pool of workers ori- 
ented and known to the agency to fill 
vacant positions. 

Mr. President, many private sector 
hospitals offer tuition reimbursement 
programs to enable nurses to attend 
school for the purpose of obtaining a 
degree. Since the nursing profession is 
now emphasizing a baccalaureate 
degree as a minimum degree for staff 
nurses, more so-called diploma nurses, 
those who studied for 3 years in a hos- 
pital-based program, and nurses with 
associate’s degrees, are seeking oppor- 
tunities to return to school. Also many 
nurses with a baccalaureate degree are 
interested in pursuing graduate educa- 
tion, and this program would assist 
them and, in that regard, ultimately 
provide more advanced and skilled 
practitioners for the veteran patient. 

Establishment of a degree-granting 
tuition-reimbursement program 
should help make the VA a more at- 
tractive employer and allow the VA to 
be more competitive with private 
sector health-care facilities where 
such incentives are routinely offered. 
The VA had recognized this by sup- 
porting the Senate tuition reimburse- 
ment provision at last year's hearing. 
Very recently, on April 7, 1988, the VA 
officially submitted to the Congress a 
legislative proposal to the same effect 
for nurses. 

The recruitment and retention 
bonus pay provision, section 212 of the 
conference report, is an example, I be- 
lieve, of how the two Houses working 
together can arrive at a compromise 
which is better than either provision 
passed in the House or the Senate. 
Rather than require an RN interested 
in the bonus program, or other desig- 
nated health-care professional, to 
commit to 4 years of service in the VA, 
perhaps an unrealistic demand in 
today’s mobile society, those for whom 
the bonus is authorized can choose to 
commit themselves for 2, 3, or 4 years 
of service and receive either $2,000, 
$3,000, or $4,000 per year respectively. 
Although the total dollar amount 
which can be received by a profession- 
al who agrees to a 4-year commitment 
is less under the conference agreement 
than under the Senate-passed amend- 
ment, $16,000 per year as compared to 
$20,000 per year, I believe a greater 
pool of employees would be recruited 
and retained. 

HEALTH-CARE ADMINISTRATION PROVISION NOT 
INCLUDED: DISCIPLINARY ACTIONS AND GRIEV- 
ANCES 
Mr. President, during our commit- 

tee’s hearing last year on various 

measures dealing with the VA health 
care system and in subsequent activity 
in followup to that hearing, we heard 
from a variety of sources about prob- 
lems in the VA’s personnel system as 
it relates to those VA health care em- 
ployees—principally physicians, den- 
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tists, and nurses—employed under the 
VA's title 38 personnel system. 

Specifically, both the agency and 
witnesses representing employee 
groups raised concerns about the cur- 
rent procedures under section 4110 of 
title 38, the provision under which dis- 
ciplinary actions involving title 38 em- 
ployees are carried out; the fairness of 
the overall title 38 personnel system— 
especially in contrast to the system 
under title 5 which applies to other 
Federal employees, including other VA 
employees not covered by the title 38 
system; and the ongoing, costly, and 
time-consuming litigation over issues 
relating to the relationship between 
title 5 and title 38 provisions. 

Mr. President, in response to these 
concerns, the Senate-passed legisla- 
tion—specifically section 324 of S. 9 as 
reported by the committee—would 
have amended section 4110 so as to 
provide that the procedures set forth 
in title 5 for the resolution of specified 
lesser disciplinary actions—admonish- 
ments, reprimands, suspensions of 14 
days or less, and transfers not involv- 
ing loss of grade—would be used in 
cases involving title 38 personnel, in- 
cluding the use of a negotiated griev- 
ance procedure involving an appeal to 
an arbitrator. This section would fur- 
ther have amended title 38 so as to 
create a grievance-resolution process 
that parallels that available to title 5 
employees. 

The overall impact of these changes 
would have been to make parallel to 
personnel procedures available to title 
5 employees the VA’s procedures for 
personnel actions involving title 38 
employees involving the specified 
lesser disciplinary actions and griev- 
ance procedures. 

The effort to develop the provisions 
in the Senate-passed measure, which 
included significant consultation with 
many concerned parties, was carried 
out with two fundamental, and some- 
times conflicting, principles in mind— 
first, the separate title 38 personnel 
system for DM&S generally serves a 
valid and valuable purpose of permit- 
ting the VA to staff and manage a 
very large, complex, health care 
system and, as such, should be main- 
tained; and, second, as the Congress 
recognized with the enactment of the 
Civil Service Reform Act, there can 
and should generally be significant op- 
portunity for employees to have disci- 
plinary actions and grievances related 
to their employment resolved in a 
timely fashion with an opportunity for 
outside review. 

In making this effort, our committee 
recognized that the subject matter was 
very complex and that it was likely 
that further work would be needed 
before a fully appropriate approach 
was developed. To that end, we contin- 
ued, along with our colleagues in the 
House, to work with the agency and 
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other interested parties in an effort to 
fashion such an approach. 

Unfortunately, despite the good in- 
tentions of all those involved in that 
effort, we were unable to develop an 
approach that was satisfactory to the 
VA and to the employee organizations, 
and ultimately the decision was made, 
in conferring with the House, not to 
include any provisions in this legisla- 
tion in this area. 

Mr. President, I remain interested in 
trying to resolve the problems that 
our committee identified last year in 
the current disciplinary and grievance 
processes and procedures relating to 
title 38 employees. However, I see no 
gain in going forward in this regard 
unless and until the agency and the 
employee organizations can reach an 
accommodation. 


FORMER PRISONERS OF WAR 

Mr. President, I am pleased that the 
conference agreement contains three 
provisions, derived from S. 1365, which 
Senator GRAHAM and I introduced, 
which would improve benefits for 
former prisoners of war. These provi- 
sions would: First, reduce from 6 
months to 90 days the length-of-in- 
ternment requirement for VA dental- 
benefits eligibility for ex-POW’s—sec- 
tion 106; second, expand the definition 
of a former POW to include veterans 
held during wartime under circum- 
stances comparable to those generally 
experienced by POW’s held by an 
enemy government—section 311; and, 
third, establish presumptions of serv- 
ice connection for three diseases for 
ex-POW’'s—peripheral neuropathy, 
except where directly related to infec- 
tious causes; pepetic ulcer disease; and 
irritable bowel syndrome—section 312. 

Our Nation will always honor our 
former POW’s and recognize the great 
sacrifices and extreme hardships 
which they endured to preserve our 
country. It is my hope that these im- 
provements, which are a further meas- 
ure of our continuing gratitude to 
these courageous and valiant patriots, 
will be of significant assistance to 
those who served at such great cost. 


INCREASES IN SERVICE-CONNECTED BENEFITS 

Mr. President, although I regret 
that I was unable to convince my col- 
leagues in the House to accept in full 
the increases in the benefits based on 
service-connected death or disability 
that I had proposed in S. 9, I am 
pleased that a substantial increase for 
each is provided, effective April 1, 
1988, in sections 301-303 of the confer- 
ence report. 

The amounts proposed in the 
Senate-passed measure were fair and 
equitable, based on appropriate cost- 
of-living increases since the last in- 
crease was enacted. I assure my col- 
leagues that we did our best in confer- 
ence to secure as much of the Senate- 
approved increase as possible. 
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Thus, whereas I had proposed in S. 9 
to increase by 12.7 percent, from 
$35,500 to $40,000, the maximum 
amount of the specifically adapted 
housing grant for certain service-con- 
nected disabled veterans with serious 
mobility impairments and to increase 
by 12.9 percent, from $6,000 to $6,775, 
the maximum amount payable for spe- 
cial housing adaptations to certain vet- 
erans with service-connected total 
blindness or the anatomical loss or the 
loss of use of both upper extremities, 
section 301 of the conference agree- 
ment provides for increases of 7 per- 
cent, to $38,000, and 8.3 percent, to 
$6,500, respectively for these two 
grants. 

Similarly, I proposed to increase by 
11 percent, from $5,000 to $5,530, the 
automobile assistance grant paid to 
veterans with certain serious service- 
connected disabilities, and section 302 
of the conference agreement provides 
for a 10-percent increase, to $5,500. 

Finally, my proposal to increase by 
105 percent, from $1,100 to $2,250, the 
burial benefit for veterans who have 
died as a result of a service-connected 
disability, which has not been in- 
creased since 1978, is reduced in sec- 
tion 303 of the conference agreement 
to an increase of 36.4 percent, to 
$1,500. 

SEQUESTRATION RULES APPLICABLE TO 
VETERANS’ PROGRAMS 

Mr. President, I am grateful to my 
colleagues in the House for accept- 
ing—in section 305 of the conference 
agreement—provisions I proposed in 
sections 114 and 313 of S. 9 as intro- 
duced (a) to make permanently 
exempt from sequestration under the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings [GRH] law 
the program of rehabilitation services 
and assistance for certain service-dis- 
abled veterans under chapter 31 of 
title 38 and the program of education- 
al assistance for dependents or survi- 
vors of certain service-disabled veter- 
ans or of deceased servicemembers 
under chapter 35, both of which were 
previously made exempt from seques- 
tration for fiscal year 1987 only; and 
(b) to provide for restoring to the VA's 
special therapeutic and rehabilitation 
activities fund [STRAF] fiscal year 
1986 funds sequestered from the 
STRAF under the GRH law. 

I am very pleased that these two im- 
portant service- connected benefits 
would be made exempt from seques- 
tration —-as most other such benefits, 
such as disability compensation, de- 
pendency and indemnity compensa- 
tion, specially adapted housing assist- 
ance, adaptive auto assistance, and 
burial benefits, already are under cur- 
rent law. 

With respect to the STRAF, which 
is a self-sustaining revolving fund sup- 
porting the VA’s program of compen- 
sated work therapy for certain of its 
patients who need to learn work 
habits or vocational skills, the confer- 
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ence agreement corrects an earlier 

action which imposed a significant 

burden on a small, but very worth- 

while program. 

RADIATION BENEFITS PROVISIONS INCLUDED IN 
H.R, 1811 

Mr. President, I also am delighted 
that the Congress will soon be sending 
to the President a bill seeking to 
ensure that radiation-exposed veterans 
are treated fairly and reasonably with 
respect to claims for VA benefits. I 
have been working to help resolve the 
concerns facing these veterans since 
1979, including helping them gain eli- 
gibility for VA health care and make 
awards of compensation for the dis- 
abilities which they suffer, and it has 
been a long, hard road. But I believe 
that we have reached a reasonable, 
fair, and compassionate response to 
their concerns, and those of their fam- 
ilies, through the passage in both 
Houses of the provisions contained in 
H.R. 1811 as amended by the Senate 
on April 25. 

Both the Senate, in title II of S. 9 as 
passed as part of a Senate amendment 
to H.R. 2616, and the House, in section 
314 of the March 29 House amend- 
ment to H.R. 2616, had passed legisla- 
tion containing radiation-exposed com- 
pensation provisions. However, at the 
urging of the Senate Republican con- 
ferees, the conferees on both sides 
agreed to recede from their respective 
provisions on condition that the 
Senate conferees would—as we did on 
April 25—seek to have the Senate take 
up as quickly as possible H.R. 1811 
amended with the version agreed to in 
conference. With the House passage of 
the amended bill, which I am advised 
will likely occur on May 2, we are ful- 
filling our responsibility in the Con- 
gress to veterans injured and injured 
wrongly through service to our coun- 
try. 

GRAVE MARKERS AT NATIONAL CEMETERIES 

Mr. President, I am also pleased that 
section 341(b) of the conference agree- 
ment includes a provision derived 
from my proposal in S. 9 as reported— 
to provide for exceptions to the gener- 
al statutory requirement for upright 
markers in VA national cemeteries so 
as to authorize the use of flat markers 
in the National Cemetery in Riverside, 
CA, and the proposed national ceme- 
tery in northern California. The Riv- 
erside cemetery was designed to ac- 
commodate flat markers in order to 
maintain harmony with its surround- 
ings, and there is strong support in 
California for permitting the use of 
flat markers there and at the new 
cemetery in northern California when 
it is completed. 

Regarding the new cemetery, for 
which I have been working for more 
than 3 years—first to convince the VA 
to locate it on land which the Wolfsen 
family expressed its desire to donate 
at a pastoral site in Santa Nella and, 
second, to get the VA to expedite the 
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development of the cemetery—I am 
delighted that an important milestone 
has been reached. On March 30, the 
Administrator approved and signed an 
offer submitted by the Wolfsen Corp. 
to donate 322 acres in Santa Nella for 
the cemetery. This offer and the title 
to the property are currently pending 
Department of Justice review. Accord- 
ing to the current timetable, construc- 
tion of the cemetery will be completed 
in April 1991. 
CHILD-CARE CENTERS 

Mr. President, section 412 of the 
conference report also includes provi- 
sions which are very similar to S. 1876, 
relating to the provision of child care 
services within the VA, which Senator 
DENNIS DEConcrINI and I introduced 
along with Senators MuRKOWSKI and 
ROCKEFELLER. The basic purpose of 
this provision would be to promote the 
expansion of the development of child 
care centers located at VA facilities for 
the children of VA employees. More 
and more, private and public medical 
facilities are offering onsite child care 
programs and, I believe, to remain 
competitive and attract the services of 
the most qualified health care profes- 
sionals the VA must be competitive in 
the offering of services as well as sala- 
ries if it is to attract these individuals. 

Employees within the VA’s DM&S 
have expressed substantial interest in 
child care services. At a hearing held 
by our committee on April 21, 1982, a 
witness representing the Nurses Orga- 
nization of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion [NOVA] recommended, among 
other strategies, that day care pro- 
grams for the children of VA person- 
nel be established. Results of a VA 
study entitled “Nurse Recruitment 
and Retention in the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration,” dated February 26, 1984, 
carried out pursuant to section 118 of 
Public Law 96-330, indicated that 15.5 
percent of staff nurses had sole or par- 
tial responsibility for 1 to 3 children 
under 6 years old and that 32.9 per- 
cent of staff nurses had sole or partial 
responsibility for 1 to 3 children from 
6 to 18 years old. These figures alone 
show a significant potential need for 
child care facilities within the VA. 

The DM&S Policy Council, in Feb- 
ruary 1983, recommended active en- 
dorsement and the establishment of 
uniform guidelines for child care cen- 
ters in the VA. Although the CMD ap- 
proved these recommendations, no 
published CMD policy guidance has 
been issued to the field. 

The 1984 VA study also reported 
that 10 VAMC’s had onside day care 
centers, 1 was being developed, and 10 
others were exploring the feasibility 
of opening one. Of those that were 
open, the hours of operation ranged 
from 7:15 a.m. to 5 p.m. and 5:45 a.m. 
to 12:30 a.m. Fees for the service 
varied depending upon the age of the 
child, and some centers had sliding- 
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scale fees based upon the employees’ 
ability to pay. The majority of centers 
were established as not-for-profit cor- 
porations governed by employee 
boards. 

Mr. President, more recently, in 
1986, a Staffing Shortages Task Force 
was established within DM&S charged 
with formulating recommendations to 
improve recruitment and retention in 
health care occupations. A report of 
the task force released to me on Octo- 
ber 26, 1987, as chairman of the Veter- 
ans’ Committee, indicated that provid- 
ing child care facilities for VA employ- 
ees is one of the recruitment and re- 
tention tools being recommended. 

Currently, there are 15 active child 
care centers at VAMC’s. Those centers 
are in Togus, ME; Wilmington, DE; 
Perry Point, MD; Ann Arbor, MI; 
Northport, NY; Brockton/West Rox- 
bury, MA; Albany, NY; North Chicago, 
IL; Hines, IL; Dayton, OH; Knoxville, 
IA; Martinez, CA; Long Beach, CA; 
and New Orleans, LA; Approximately 
700 children are being cared for at 
those centers at a cost ranging from 
$50 to $80 per week. Although the VA 
is not financially subsidizing these 
centers, the agency is providing space 
at no cost. According to a white paper 
prepared in response to my request, 
the VA, under the authority of section 
5022 of title 38, which provides the VA 
with the authority to enter into leases 
with any public or nonprofit entity, 
supports “the establishment of local 
employee initiated efforts to establish 
not-for-profit child care centers in VA 
facilities.” 

However, this expansion from 10 to 
15 child care programs over the last 4 
years is clearly not adequate progress, 
given the price of development of such 
programs at health care facilities with 
which the VA is competing for staff- 
ing. 

For a complete description of the 
provision regarding child care services 
within DM&S, I refer my colleagues to 
the Joint Explanatory Statement ac- 
companying the conference report. 
The major difference between that 
provision and the Senate-passed provi- 
sion is the inclusion of the require- 
ment that the child care program be 
carried out by the Veterans’ Canteen 
Service [VCS] with one person therein 
designated as the coordinator for the 
program. The VCS functions as an in- 
dependent unit in the VA and has ex- 
clusive control over all of its own ac- 
tivities, utilizing no appropriated 
funds. Although the Senate-passed 
provision would have authorized the 
VA to provide this program through 
the VCS, it was not required to do so. 

I am particularly pleased that the 
House agreed to three specific Senate- 
passed provisions relating to child care 
programs about which I feel very 
strongly: First, requiring parental in- 
volvement in the administration and 
day-to-day activities of the center; 
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second, requiring the development and 
utilization of a process for screening 
prospective employees at the centers 
for fitness and suitability; and third, 
requiring the VA to comply with appli- 
cable State and local laws, ordinances, 
and regulations. 

Mr. President, I believe that the 
most successful and lasting child care 
centers are those which provide for 
the participation and input of parents 
of the children who attend. Such an 
approach gives the parents a stake in 
the continuation of the center as well 
as providing them with assurances 
about the goals and objectives of the 
programs being provided their chil- 
dren. Participation can occur in a vari- 
ety of ways, from parents being per- 
mitted to observe activities taking 
place to their being members of the 
corporation board. In this regard, the 
conference agreement would require 
the Administrator to prescribe regula- 
tions to provide for parental participa- 
tion in a child care center in the oper- 
ation and oversight of the operation of 
such center, either directly or through 
parent-advisory groups or both. 

The provision of safe, high-quality 
care for children has always been one 
of my major concerns. It is important 
that children receive the attention 
they need, be properly supervised, and 
be provided educational and develop- 
mental activities suitable for their age. 
These activities must be furnished by 
capable and caring persons who have 
the skill and knowledge necessary to 
guide the children in the absence of 
their parents. 

In addition to the qualifications of 
the personnel caring for them, the 
physical environment in which chil- 
dren spend their time is also impor- 
tant. A child care center should be 
clean, large enough to provide ade- 
quate space for each child, and avoid 
harmful conditions. Parents must be 
given assurances that specific identi- 
fied standards are met. Thus, the con- 
ference report would require that reg- 
ulations promulgated by the Adminis- 
trator include the development and 
utilization of a process for screening 
prospective employees of such centers 
for fitness and suitability and require 
compliance with all State and local 
laws, ordinances, and regulations relat- 
ing to health, safety, and the oper- 
ation of child care centers. 

I have long been active in working to 
promote adequate standards for child 
care programs and have introduced 
legislation, S. 934, the proposed Child 
Care Standards Improvement Act, to 
provide incentives to encourage States 
to upgrade their child care standards 
and monitoring procedures. This pro- 
vision has been incorporated into S. 
1885, the proposed “Act for Better 
Child Care Services of 1987,” a bill to 
provide for a Federal program for the 
improvement of child care which I 
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joined with Senator Dopp in introduc- 
ing on November 18, 1987. 


LIMITATION ON TRANSFER OF REAL PROPERTY TO 
OTHER AGENCIES 

Mr. President, section 421 of the 
conference agreement would: First, 
prohibit the Administrator from 
taking any action in any fiscal year to 
transfer to another Federal agency or 
to a State—or any political subdivision 
of a State—any interest in real proper- 
ty owned by the United States and ad- 
ministered by the VA that has an esti- 
mated value in excess of $50,000 unless 
the Administrator has, at the time of 
the President’s budget submission to 
the Congress, provided the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committees with a proposal to 
do so; second, require that the sale of 
any such property be at fair market 
value; third, require that the revenues 
generated from the sale of such prop- 
erty be desposited in a new nursing 
home construction fund—which would 
be established under new section 5016 
of title 38—through section 205 of title 
II of the conference agreement; and 
fourth, prohibit the Administrator 
from taking any action to declare as 
excess to the needs of the VA, or oth- 
erwise taking any action to dispose of, 
the land and improvements at the VA 
medical center in west Los Angeles, 
CA—consisting of approximately 109 
acres—and at the VA medical center in 
Sepulveda, CA—consisting of approxi- 
mately 46 acres. The original House 
proposal would have flatly prohibited 
the sale of VA properties with an esti- 
mated value of $50,000 or more unless 
the transfer was specifically author- 
ized by law, and would have required 
that the proceeds from the sale of 
such property be deposited in the VA's 
parking garage revolving fund. 

I believe this provision in the confer- 
ence agreement is a very reasonable 
one in light of the administration’s 
drive to sell off Federal lands. At times 
the administration has shown an ex- 
cessive zeal for short sighted efforts to 
sell off VA properties where no signifi- 
cant gain would be achieved except, at 
some distant future time, possible in- 
creased revenues to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Thus, I believe that the Con- 
gress ought to be put on notice and 
have a full opportunity to counter- 
mand any proposal to dispose of VA 
lands. 

Mr. President, this provision in sec- 
tion 421(a) of the conference agree- 
ment would not prohibit the Adminis- 
trator from declaring as excess such 
properties if, in the Administrator's 
view, the land is not needed in carry- 
ing out the VA mission. Instead, it 
would simply give Congress the oppor- 
tunity—only slightly different from 
the 180-day waiting period under cur- 
rent law—to review each proposal on a 
case-by-case basis at the time of the 
President’s budget submission. In addi- 
tion, in those cases in which VA real 
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property is excessed, this provision 
would help ensure that our rapidly 
growing aging veteran population— 
rather than the general fund in the 
Treasury—would benefit, given that 
the VA would be required to receive 
the fair market value for the property 
and that the proceeds be deposited in 
the new nursing home revolving fund 
that would be established through sec- 
tion 205 of the conference agreement. 
Caring for our Nation’s aging veterans 
is a high priority and this provision 
could be very helpful in augmenting 
the VA’s efforts in this area—especial- 
ly in light of OMB’s policy of general- 
ly precluding or restricting very sharp- 
ly VA requests for new nursing home 
construction projects. 

Mr. President, I am delighted that 
our colleagues in the House have 
passed the Senate provision to prohib- 
it the sale of VA properties in south- 
ern California. I began working on this 
issue over 2 years ago, and on March 5, 
1986, first introduced legislation (S. 
2141), together with Senators MATSU- 
NAGA, DECONCINI, MITCHELL, and 
ROCKEFELLER, to address the adminis- 
tration’s very ill-advised proposal to 
excess those parcels of land. I strongly 
believe, as do hundreds of homeowners 
in West Los Angeles, many of whom 
have written me on this issue—that 
not all land in urban areas should be 
developed; open space is a very valua- 
ble commodity, especially in highly 
congested areas such as West Los An- 
geles. This provision of the conference 
agreement, when enacted, will bring a 
permanent solution to this problem 
for West Los Angeles and Sepulveda 
neighbors and children, Los Angeles 
commuters, the city and county of Los 
Angeles, and California’s veterans. 

COST ESTIMATE 

Mr. President, the Congressional 
Budget Office, on April 20, provided 
an estimate of the cost of the confer- 
ence report. I ask unanimous consent 
that this estimate be printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 3.) 

CONCLUSION 

Mr. President, in closing I want to 
express my deep appreciation to the 
distinguished chairman and ranking 
minority member of the House Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs, Mr. MONT- 
GOMERY and Mr. SoLomon, as well as 
the ranking minority member of the 
Senate committee, Mr. MurRKOWSKI 
for their excellent cooperation and 
many courtesies on this measure. 

I want especially at this time also to 
note the contributions of, and thank, 
the committee staff members who 
have worked so very long and hard on 
this legislation—on the Senate side, 
Lisa Moore, Chris Yoder, Laura Stepo- 
vich, Tom Roberts, Anne Rothgeb, 
and Tony Principi from the minority 
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staff; Roy Smith, who so ably provides 
editorial support to the committee; 
and, from the majority staff, Sandi 
Isaacson, Barbara Masters, Darryl 
Kehrer, Jane Wasman, Michael 
Bracey, Liz Giffin, Cathy Chapman, 
Jennifer Loporcaro, Ann Danelski, 
Charlotte Hughes, Claudia Kashin, 
Loretta McMillan, Ingrid Post, Sharon 
Blackman, Bill Brew, Ed Scott, and 
Jon Steinberg. 

I also wish to note the as always fine 
contributions of the staff of the House 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, par- 
ticularly, Jack McDonell, Vic Ray- 
mond, Charlie Peckarsky, Arnold 
Moon, John Brizzi, Jill Cochran, 
Rufus Wilson, Kingston Smith, Pat 
Ryan, and Mack Fleming in working 
with us to reach the final agreement 
on this very complicated and extensive 
omnibus measure. 

Finally, we are deeply indebted to 
Bob Cover of the House legislative 
counsel's office for his outstanding 
work in the drafting of the conference 
agreement. 

Mr. President, I am delighted that 
we have been able, once again, to de- 
velop a truly bipartisan measure that 
will help to maintain and improve the 
quality and effectiveness of health- 
care services provided to eligible veter- 
ans as well as provide needed safe- 
guards for and improvements in VA 
benefits and other programs. 

Mr. President, I urge the Senate to 
give its unanimous approval to the 
pending conference report. 

EXHIBIT 1 
TREATING THE HOMELESS VETERAN 
(Robert Rosenheck, MD; Peggy Gallup, 

MPH; Catherine Leda, MSN, MPH; 

Robert Milstein, MD, PhD; Philip Leaf, 

PhD; Irene M. Voynick, MS; Paul Errera, 

MD/VAMC, West Haven, Connecticut) 

Current estimates of homeless persons in 
America range from 350,000 to 2,200,000.' 
Although the total number of homeless vet- 
erans has not been precisely determined, 
surveys have consistently demonstrated sub- 
stantial percentages. In 1987, Marjorie Rob- 
ertson evaluated 11 studies that provided in- 
formation about homeless veterans. While 
one study showed only 18% of the homeless 
to be veterans, seven others found that 
more than 30% were veterans.* 

The study of Chicago's homeless, conduct- 
ed by Peter Rossi in 1986, is regarded by 
many as one of the most rigorous evalua- 
tions of that issue. In this study, nonuni- 
formed, off-duty police officers accompa- 
nied research assistants, who systematically 
surveyed 248 homeless persons on the 
streets and in abandoned buildings as well 
as in shelters. When asked about their prior 
military service, 48% claimed to be veter- 
ans. 

TWO SPECIALIZED PROGRAMS 

In February and August 1987, Congress 
legislated and funded two specialized pro- 
grams specifically designed to augment and 
integrate psychiatric, medical, and residen- 
tial treatment services for homeless veter- 
ans. The first began last May, and was spe- 
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cifically targeted at homeless chronically 
mentally ill (HCMI) veterans in 43 cities. 
Located in both major metropolitan and 
rural areas, this community-based program 
combines aggressive outreach to veterans in 
shelters, in soup lines, and on the streets 
with intensive case management and time- 
limited care in non-VA residential treatment 
centers, financed through VA contracts. 

The second project, the Domiciliary Care 
for Homeless Veterans Program, began ac- 
cepting admissions last November. Although 
this program will also have an important 
outreach component, its core feature is the 
establishment of rehabilitation- oriented 
domiciliary beds for homeless veterans at 
twenty urban VA medical centers. 

Although more than $20,000,000 will be 
spent on these programs during FY 1988, 
the long-term direction of VA services has 
not yet been determined. In this era of con- 
cern for proper allocation of health care 
dollars, careful attention must be paid to 
whether the VA should make special provi- 
sions for the homeless, or whether it is best 
to remain focused on high quality medical 
care and to consider homelesses as primarily 
an income or housing problem that would 
be better addressed by the Department of 
Veterans Benefits.* 

Helping the homeless is highly staff-in- 
tensive work, and the provision of transi- 
tional residential treatment needed by the 
homeless mentally ill incurs new and sub- 
stantial costs, whether it is provided 
through contracts with community provid- 
ers, or through the creation of new domicili- 
ary beds. 

Data collected for the evaluation of the 
new programs will provide information rele- 
vant to such planning. The data will de- 
scribe the problems of homeless veterans, 
their clinical needs, their accessibility to 
treatment, and the efficacy of various treat- 
ment approaches with different subgroups 
of homeless veterans. 

We will present a description and some 
initial findings from the HCMI Veterans 
Program. This report represents a first step 
toward establishing a data base with which 
to consider the role of the VA Department 
of Medicine and Surgery in addressing this 
national problem. 


A COMMUNITY-BASED APPROACH 


On February 12, 1987, Public Law 100-6 
legislated the creation of a national pro- 
gram of community-based treatment for 
homeless chronically mentally ill veterans. 
Since that time, the Mental Health and Be- 
havioral Sciences Service has initiated the 
HCMI Veterans Program at 43 VA medical 
centers in 26 states. The program was spe- 
cifically designed to meet the needs of 
homeless veterans in a six-stage effort. 

1. In the first stage, contact is made with 
homeless veterans through aggressive out- 
reach, which often means establishing liai- 
sons with citywide homeless coalitions, and 
spending hours talking to men and women 
in shelters, soup kitchens, and on the 
streets. 

2. The second stage involves identifying 
the clinical needs of these veterans. Intake 
assessments are conducted to determine 
each veteran’s eligibility and need for serv- 
ice. Most often the intake interviews are 
conducted in the community. 

3. The third stage is the specialized assess- 
ment of psychiatric and medical problems. 
These usually occur at the medical centers 
where expertise and equipment are avail- 
able. Sometimes it may take weeks, or even 
months, before a veteran trusts the out- 
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reach clinician enough to agree to an exami- 
nation at the medical center. In many cases 
the outreach clinicians drive the veterans 
back to the VAMCs for these examinations, 
often finding it necessary to help them 
through what would otherwise be bewilder- 
ingly complex administrative and clinical 
procedures. 

4. The fourth stage involves initiation of 
treatment intervention and consists of both 
direct treatment by outreach clinicians and 
referral to the appropriate VA and/or non- 
VA health care service providers. The home- 
less have often been shunned by health care 
providers because of their poor personal hy- 
giene or their past failure to comply with 
treatment recommendations. Direct advoca- 
cy has emerged as a crucial element in as- 
suring access to treatment. 

5. The fifth stage is placement in residen- 
tial treatment facilities for up to 12 months, 
paid for through VA contracts. This inter- 
vention was expected to be necessary for 
only the most disabled veterans involved in 
the program, 

6. Finally, the HCMI Veterans Program 
provides follow-up case management. The 
homeless often do not continue treatment 
unless follow-up care is made available. 


GOALS AND METHODS OF THE PROGRAM 


The data to be presented cover only the 
first four months of the program’s oper- 
ation, from early May, when the first veter- 
ans were seen, through September 1987. 
Data sources included: a series of forms 
completed by the outreach clinicians; 11 site 
visits conducted so far by the evaluations 
team; and numerous conference calls and 
telephone contacts with 43 project sites. 

Two broad questions will be addressed in 
this report: Has a community-based out- 
reach program actually been implemented 
that is capable of reaching the designated 
target population, and are those served by 
this program truly veterans, homeless, and 
chronically mentally ill? 

Crucial questions that cannot be answered 
now but that will be addressed in the future 
are: How successful is this treatment proc- 
ess in improving the long-term clinical, voca- 
tional, and fiscal statuses of homeless veter- 
ans, and how costly is this care, as it in- 
volves the use of contracted residential 
treatment facilities? 

A serial data gathering strategy was used 
so that the data base on each veteran was 
expanded through each of the first three 
clinical stages. Basic identifying and eligibil- 
ity data were collected on veterans contact- 
ed at outreach and recorded on a Veterans 
Contact Log (n=6,342). 

A 91-item Intake Form for Homeless Vet- 
erans, derived from the Client Description 
and Contact Information Form,* was com- 
pleted on potential candidates for entry into 
the clinical program (n=4,010). A Psychiat- 
ric Data Form (n=1,329) and a Medical 
Data Form (n=803) for recording clinical di- 
agnoses and making general treatment rec- 
ommendations, were completed for veterans 
who had had specialty examinations. 

A 30- to 60-minute Homeless Veterans 
Evaluation Battery (n=727), based on the 
Addiction Severity Index,“ was administered 
to veterans who became engaged in the pro- 
gram and who were able to answer a more 
demanding and extensive set of questions. 
Although not currently available, additional 
data concerning the costs and outcome of 
residential treatment is being collected at 
each site and a more comprehensive out- 
come study is under way at nine of the fa- 
cilities. 
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THE FIRST FOUR MONTHS 


Review of Veteran Contact Logs from the 
43 sites indicates that 6,342 homeless veter- 
ans were contacted between May and Sep- 
tember 1987. Initially, there were some con- 
cerns that many of the respondents only 
claimed to be veterans. Veterans contacted 
were routinely screened by medical adminis- 
tration service personnel for eligibility on 
the basis of identifying data available at the 
outreach. Of those contacted, less than 1% 
had never served in the Armed Forces, and 
an additional 2% were veterans that were in- 
eligible for VA benefits. 

The majority of the intake assessments 
(66.4%) took place in the community: 31.5% 
in shelters, 14.6% in soup kitchens, 4.8% on 
the street, and 15.5% in other community 
locations. Slightly more than 30% of intake 
interviews took place at the VAMCs, and 
most of those followed community outreach 
or referral. Another 3.5% took place at Vet 
Centers. It has been a challenge for clini- 
cians to leave the security of their offices to 
conduct clinical work out in the community, 
but most have felt that the homeless veter- 
ans contacted would not otherwise have 
been engaged in treatment or rehabilitation. 
Outreach efforts often involve mutually 
productive collaborations among community 
agencies, local coalitions for the homeless, 
and the VA. 

Referral for formal medical and psychiat- 
ric assessment is the next stage. Formal psy- 
chiatric examinations were documented for 
1,329 veterans, 33% of the 4,010 assessed at 
intake; medical exams were documented for 
803 veterans, 20% of those assessed at 
intake. These numbers are somewhat low 
considering that the outreach clinicians 
judged 63.3% of those seen at intake to be in 
need of psychiatric assessment, and 66.3% to 
be in need of medical assessment. Three 
probable explanations could account for 
these discrepancies: 

1. Initially, many of the homeless are re- 
luctant to use traditional health care facili- 
ties or to have a physical or psychiatric 
exam; however, most were willing to be as- 
sessed at a later date. 

2. The program does not routinely arrange 
for specialized medical and psychiatric per- 
sonnel to conduct outreach or evaluation in 
the community. Most of the outreach clini- 
cians are social workers and nurses. 

3. Finally, the relatively low numbers may 
represent a partial failure of clinicians not 
closely involved with the HCMI Veterans 
Program to complete the appropriate data 
collection forms, even when an examination 
has been conducted. 

An important goal of the outreach effort 
is to help seriously ill homeless veterans 
who have made little use of VA health care 
services. One way to judge the success of 
this program is to find out if, in fact, they 
are low service users. 

A detailed assessment of resource use was 
conducted on the subsample of 735 veterans 
who completed the Homeless Veterans Eval- 
uation Battery (HVEB). These veterans 
were asked the number of times they had 
utilized any of eight service categories in 
the last six months, Of those questioned, 42 
percent had had no contact with any psychi- 
atric, medical, or surgical outpatient provid- 
er during the previous six months. Fifty 
percent had had no contact with any VA 
mental health service, and 75 percent had 
had three visits or less for VA mental 
health treatment. 

Given the high prevalence of psychiatric 
illness, this appears to be a group of veter- 
ans who make relatively little use of VA 
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services. There are some homeless veterans 
in the program who had made substantial 
use of VA services in the past, without relief 
from either their psychiatric illnesses or 
their homelessness. Some of these veterans 
are being treated by the HCMI program in 
the hope that community-based treatment 
will have a better outcome. 

Another unique part of this program is 
the provision of residential settings that 
offer active therapeutic programs directed 
at substance abuse problems or at social or 
vocational rehabilitation of the chronically 
mentally ill. By September 1987, 41 of the 
43 sites had established contracts with 113 
therapeutic program facilities. The cost of 
these facilities averages $44 per day, and 
more than 360 veterans have been placed in 
residential treatment to date. 

Data on the outcome of this treatment are 
not available, but many of the veterans con- 
tacted during the 11 site visits have indicat- 
ed that they have been able to use this time- 
limited “safe harbor” as a means by which 
to return to the work force, save money, and 
establish independent community resi- 
dences. 

Thus, during the first four months of op- 
eration, the VA established one of the larg- 
est programs of mental health assessment 
and treatment for homeless persons in the 
country. By measuring their needs and pro- 
viding them with treatment, the program is 
successfully bringing community outreach 
to large numbers of homeless veterans. 


THE VETERANS 


Because the program is specifically orient- 
ed toward veterans, it has been possible to 
obtain detailed data about the military ex- 
perience of many homeless veterans. Among 
those who completed the Intake Form for 
Homeless Veterans, 80.7% enlisted for their 
military service voluntarily, 30% served in a 
combat zone, and 1.7% were prisoners of 
war. Ten percent served during the World 
War II era or before; 13.3% during the pre- 
Korean and Korean eras; 17.5% during the 
pre-Vietnam era; 37.8% during the Vietnam 
era; and 21.4% during the post-Vietnam era. 

Of the 1,329 veterans who received formal 
psychiatric assessments, 9.4% were diag- 
nosed as having combat-related post-trau- 
matic stress disorder (PTSD). Specific ques- 
tions documenting nightmares (14.1%), 
flashbacks (12.4%), and painful memories of 
combat (17.3%) during the 30 days prior to 
examination were asked of the 735 veterans 
who answered the HVEB, providing support 
for the substantial percentage of PTSD di- 
agnoses. 

We shall present further details of the 
lives of the surveyed veterans under the fol- 
lowing headings: sociodemographic status; 
homelessness; alcoholism, drug abuse, and 
psychiatric illness; and medical illness. 

Sociodemographic status. The mean age 
of the 4,010 veterans (98.6% male) assessed 
at intake was 43 years (range: 28-83 years). 
Of the 735 assessed with the HVEB, three- 
quarters have had irregular or no employ- 
ment during the past three years. Their av- 
erage total income for the 30 days prior to 
assessment was $207. Only 2.5% are married; 
97% were separated, divorced, or never mar- 
ried. 

In contrast to their social isolation and 
current severe poverty, the veterans are 
well-educated and have had some previous 
vocational training. Eighty-two percent 
have completed 12 years of school, and 44% 
have worked in skilled labor or higher-level 
occupations. These data suggest important 
rehabilitation potential. 
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Homelessness. Eighty-two percent of 
those assessed at intake were either living in 
a shelter or had no place of residence; 8.7% 
were living intermittently with family or 
friends; and 8.3% had apartments or rooms. 
While 49.9% had been homeless for six 
months or less, 34.5% had been homeless for 
more than one year. 

More detailed data on residential history 
were obtained from the 735 veterans as- 
sessed with the HVEB. In their lifetimes, 
they averaged a total of 4.3 years of home- 
lessness, and 50% had spent two or more 
years homeless. Most of these veterans 
(54.7%) had lived alone before becoming 
homeless, while 32.5% had lived with rela- 
tives and 23.1% had lived with others. They 
identified the major immediate reasons for 
becoming homeless as loss of income 
(36.9%), interpersonal conflict (24.3%), ill- 
ness (8.7%), and eviction (6.0%). 

Alcoholism, drug abuse, and mental ill- 
ness. Twenty percent of the homeless veter- 
ans seen at intake reported psychotic symp- 
toms (hallucinations or paranoid ideation); 
alcohol dependency was identified as a cur- 
rent program by 42.3%, and drug dependen- 
cy by 11.1%. Of those assessed with the 
HVEB, 3.8% had attempted suicide within 
the 30 days prior to being contacted by the 
program. 

Of the veterans seen at intake, 86% had at 
least one indicator of serious mental illness. 
Thirty-three percent of those seen at intake 
had been hospitalized at least once in the 
past for a non-substance-abuse-related psy- 
chiatric illness, 44.3% for alcohol dependen- 
cy and 13.8% for drug dependency, Of the 
total intake sample, 64.3% had been hospi- 
talized at some time in the past for a alco- 
hol, drug or psychiatric problem. 

Medical illness. It will come as no surprise 
to those wo have encountered homeless 
people standing on heating grates in the 
winter, or sleeping under newspapers on 
park benches, that homelessness is as hard 
on the body as it is on the mind. The occur- 
rence of medical illnesses in this group is 
frequent and severe. At intake, 45.1% felt 
they had a serious medical conditions and 
6.3% were judged by the outreach clinician 
to be in acute need of hospital treatment. 

Among the 803 veterans who had docu- 
mented medical examinations, the preva- 
lence of hypertension was 15.1%, Tuberculo- 
sis 3.7%, seizures 9.0%, and diabetes mellitus 
5.6%. These figures, far higher than those 
for the general public are as high as or 
higher than statistics compiled in another 
major project, Health Care for the Home- 
less, which has been sponsored by the 
Robert Wood Johnson Foundation and the 
Pew Memorial Trust since 1985.“ 


CONCLUSION 


The VA established a clinical program 
that has successfully, during its first four 
months of operation, reached out to thou- 
sands of severely ill homeless veterans and 
placed more than 350 of them in residential 
treatment. On the basis of the available pre- 
liminary data, the implementation of this 
clinical program has been a success. Active 
case management work loads at the 11 sites 
that were visited last year ranged from 30 to 
100 veterans per outreach clinician, well 
above the caseloads reported from compara- 
ble non-VA programs.“ 

In addition, detailed evidence has been 
presented that supports the basic premise 
underpinning the program: that homeless 
veterans experience an extreme combina- 
tion of medical and psychiatric illnesses, 
and social resourcelessness that requires 
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some kind of community-based clinical pro- 


the crucial evaluation questions posed at 
the beginning of this report, however, 
remain unanswered. Will the specialized in- 
tegration of community outreach, case man- 
agement, and residential treatment be able 
to produce positive clinical outcomes in a 
population noted for its refractoriness to 
treatment? #9 Will the residential treatment 
component turn out to be a clinical alterna- 
tive whose value merits its cost? Follow-up 
data are being collected that will be relevant 
to these questions, and some of this infor- 
mation will be available during 1988. But 
the most difficult questions—those concern- 
ing the appropriate allocation of VA re- 
sources for this contemporary social and 
medical crisis—cannot be answered by addi- 
tional information alone. The degree to 
which VA medical programs are specifically 
directed to the homeless will depend on how 
we define our medical mission. 

The community-based program described 
above and the Domiciliary Care Program 
initiated last November, are among the larg- 
est and most progressive national projects 
for assisting homeless persons. Their future 
in the VA health care system, in their cur- 
rent or expanded forms, should receive care- 
ful consideration over the coming years. 
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MSW, Kansas City, Missouri; E. Morris, 
MSW, Little Rock, Arkansas; W. Frink, 
MSW, Long Beach, California; J. Redmon, 
MSW, Los Angeles (OPC); S. West, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky; D.L. Kyte, MSW, Mountain 
Home, Tennessee; J. Eades, PhD, Nashville; 
and R. Zepeda, MSW, New Orleans. 

Also, J. Macaluso, MSW, New York; B. 
Chrismer, MSW, and C. Davidson, MSW, 
Perry Point, Maryland; C. Makowsky, MSW, 
Phoenix; V. Malec, MSW, Pittsburgh; R. 
Stevens, MSW, Portland, Oregon; J. McFar- 
land, ACSW, Roseburg, Oregon; K. Widow- 
son, PhD, Salt Lake City; A. Miller, MD, 
San Antonio; H. Dixon, PhD, and R. Norby, 
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RN, MSN, San Diego; L. Johnson, MSW, 
San Francisco; D. Kennard, MD, PhD, St. 
Louis; M. Dewan, MD, Syracuse, New York; 
S.J. Verbosky, RN, MSW, Tampa; S. Eggel- 
ston, MSW, and Pat Gullberg, Tucson, Ari- 
zona; L. Burney, MSW, Tuskegee, Alabama; 
K. Probst, Washington, D.C.; P. Dull, RN, 
Walla Walla, Washington; G. Taylor, MSW, 
West Los Angeles; A. Lewis, MSW, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pennsylvania. 
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EXHIBIT 2 
HEALTH WORKER SHORTAGE IS WORSENING 


(By Martin Tolchin) 


WASHINGTON, April 17.—Hospitals and 
other medical institutions, which have been 
struggling with a shortage of nurses for sev- 
eral years now face a worsening shortage of 
other health care professionals, ranging 
from laboratory technicians to therapists. 

The problem is expected to escalate, medi- 
cal experts say, with the advent of new 
technology and an increase in the number 
of older Americans, the heaviest users of 
health care. 

Although the nursing shortage has devel- 
oped over the last two decades, the short 
supply of other health professionals has 
emerged only recently. 
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“The shortages seem very sudden, very 
acute,” said Anne Kahl, an health econo- 
mist with the Labor Department’s Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. There's no question 
that recruitment is becoming much more 
difficult, at a time of very rapid growth in 
hospital employment after four years of no 
growth.” 


WORST IN RURAL AREAS 


She said the surge in demand for 
health care professional since the beginning 
of 1987 has dried up the reservoir of work- 


ers. 

Dr. Carol McCarthy, president of the 
American Hospital Association, attributed 
the growth in demand to several factors, in- 
cluding AIDS, the growing need to care for 
the elderly, and “the intensity of the illness 
of those patients we now treat in a hospital 
setting.” 

Although the shortages afflict urban 
areas, “the worst stress comes in the rural 
areas,” she said. “Patients have to queue up 
to get the care they need, or be transported 
far from their homes.” 

Moreover, the pool of health care profes- 
sionals is expected to shrink because of in- 
creased opportunities in other fields for 
women, who traditionally have dominated 
the health-care professions. Experts also 
cite a proportional decrease of the under-35 
population that provided the bulk of new 
health care workers, Another factor is that 
health care salaries are often perceived to 
be low. 


FEWER IN TRAINING PROGRAMS 


A survey last year by the American Medi- 
cal Association found that enrollment in 
training programs for 12 of 22 health-care 
specialties declined from 1986. According to 
the group, only two specialties, physicians 
assistants and emergency medical techni- 
cians, reported a significant increase. 

The worst decline was in training pro- 
grams for laboratory technicians, medical 
technologies, nuclear medicine technologist 
and respiratory therapists. The survey of 
21,491 directors of accredited educational 
programs was conducted by the A.M.A.’s Di- 
vision of Allied Health Education and Ac- 
creditation. 

The survey also found that women contin- 
ued to dominate the health-care field, with 
three female students to every male. 

“These careers are becoming less attrac- 
tive to some women because they have so 
many other alternatives,” said Dr. Frank 
Sloan, a health economist and chairman of 
the economics department at Vanderbilt 
Univesity, “These careers are sometimes 
seen, and rightly so, as dead-end careers.” 

The shortages are occurring at a time of 
increased demand from institutions ranging 
from hospital chains to municipal hospitals, 
walk-in medical offices and nursing homes, 
as well as from those who receive home 
health care. 


EVEN RECORD-KEEPING AFFECTED 


“We're seeing an unprecedented increase 
in demand for services at all levels, and 
growing shortages of health manpower in 
many areas,” said Dr. Raymond J. Baxter, 
vice president for corporate planning for 
the New York City Health and Hospitals 
Corporation, which runs the municipal hos- 
pitals. “Nursing has gotten the most atten- 
tion, but there also are problems with physi- 
cal therapists, occupational therapists, 
pharmacists, health aides, and technicians.” 

In addition, there is an impending short- 
age in those who work with medical records, 
Dr. Baxer said. 
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Hospital chains are finding it increasingly 
difficult to hire laboratory technicians, X- 
ray technicans and physical therapists, said 
Sidney Tyler, chief of hospital operations at 
National Medical Enterprises Inc. and presi- 
dent of the Federation of American Health 
Systems. 

Nursing remains the most pressing short- 
age, he said, especially in medical, surgical 
and coronary intensive care units. 

The American Hospital Association re- 
ported that the nurse vacancy rate in hospi- 
tals increased from 6.5 percent in 1985, to 
13.6 percent in 1986. Enrollment in nursing 
schools has declined 10 percent a year since 
1974. An A. H. A. survey found that 40 per- 
cent of all registered nurses had left to 
pursue other careers. 


PATIENTS DEMAND MORE HELP 


The need for nurses has been made more 
critical because hospitals are now serving 
more older, sicker patients, who are treated 
with advanced technology. The American 
Nurses Association reported that 91 nurses 
are required for every 100 patients, as 
against an average of 50 in 1975. 

The association estimates 1.6 million 
nurses are now working, but an additional 
200,000 to 300,000 are needed to satisfy the 
demand. 

Some shortages may be caused by a lack 
of training facilities. Medical experts sug- 
gest that this may be the case for nurse- 
midwives and some therapists and physician 
assistants. “In New York, these programs 
are all filled,” Dr. Baxter said. 

By contrast, many nursing schools have 
unfilled slots. 


‘A BIDDING WAR’ FOR NURSES 


“Salaries and compensation are clearly an 
issue,” Dr. Baxter said. “But with nursing, 
the industry just ends up in a bidding war 
against itself.” 

The A.M.A. study found that 58.9 percent 
of the programs that train medical lab tech- 
nicians reported a decline in enrollment, 
while 48 percent of the programs that train 
specialists in blood bank technology had a 
decline. 

Others reporting declines included 47 per- 
cent of the programs that train medical 
technologists, 41 percent of those for nucle- 
ar medicine technologists, 37 percent for 
respiratory therapists, and 34 percent for 
medical assistants, 

On the other hand, the report found a 45 
percent increase in the enrollment of pro- 
grams for physicians assistants, and a 36 
percent increase in programs for emergency 
medical technicians, or paramedics, The ex- 
perts attributed these gains to increased 
prestige and higher pay for these special- 
ties. 


EXHIBIT 3 


CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET OFFICE, 
U.S. CONGRESS, 
Washington, DC, April 20, 1988. 
Hon. ALAN CRANSTON, 
Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, DC. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: The Congressional 
Budget Office has reviewed H.R. 2616, the 
Veterans’ Benefits and Services Act of 1988, 
as agreed to in conference by the House and 
Senate Committees on Veterans’ Affairs, 
April 13, 1988. The attached table shows the 
CBO estimate of the cost of all sections that 
ae expected to have a significant budgetary 
impact. 
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If you wish further details on this esti- 
mate, please call me or have your staff con- 
tact Kathleen Shepherd (226-2820). 

Sincerely, 
James L. BLUM, 
Acting Director. 


H.R. 2616, VETERANS’ BENEFITS AND SERVICES ACT OF 
1988—CONFERENCE VERSION 


[By fiscal years, in millions of dollars] 


1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 
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Mr. MURKOWSKI. Mr. President, I 
rise today in support of the conference 
report to H.R. 2616, the Veterans’ 
Benefits and Services Act of 1988. This 
conference report includes provisions 
derived from bills which have passed 
either the House or the Senate in 
1987, including provisions from S. 
1464, which passed the Senate in Octo- 
ber, and S. 9, which passed the Senate 
in December. 

Mr. President, this bill—the most 
comprehensive piece of veterans’ legis- 
lation that I can recall—addresses 
issues relating to health care, compen- 
sation, insurance, education, and a 
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host of other matters. It reflects many 
months of hard work and negotiations 
between the members of the commit- 
tees. I believe that generally it is a 
sound and well-crafted compromise. 
Many of the provisions would provide 
direct assistance and benefits to veter- 
ans, and other provisions would help 
to improve the operation and manage- 
ment of the Veterans’ Administration 
[VA]. 

This bill contains some vital provi- 
sions and ones which would make sig- 
nificant improvements in the VA’s 
procurement program. I am pleased 
that, as a result of this initiative, mil- 
lions of dollars will be saved which can 
be used to provide health-care services 
to veterans. Additionally, a major 
focus of the legislation was on recruit- 
ment and retention of direct health- 
care providers. 

This legislation would provide the 
VA with a variety of valuable tools— 
including bonus pay—to assist in at- 
tracting and retaining health-care pro- 
fessionals including nurses, occupa- 
tional therapists, and pharmacists. 
This bill would also authorize the VA 
to furnish care outside the United 
States for the treatment of a service- 
connected disability of a United States 
veteran who is in Canada or the Re- 
public of the Philippines. 

The needs of homeless veterans are 
addressed in this legislation by ex- 
panding the VA’s domiciliary program 
and requiring a pilot program for com- 
munity residential treatment of chron- 
ically mentally ill veterans. The com- 
munity residential treatment for these 
veterans was authorized by Public Law 
100-6 and has been extremely success- 
ful during its first year of implementa- 
tion. 

I commend Dr. Paul Errera for his 
fine efforts in this regard. Also, this 
bill would increase the amount of spe- 
cially adapted housing assistance, 
automobile assistance, and burial ben- 
efits. 

I am strongly supportive of the ma- 
jority of the provisions contained in 
the conference report. 

There are, however, a number of ob- 
jectionable provisions included in this 
bill. Although I am supporting this 
conference agreement, I remain op- 
posed to certain provisions, During the 
formal conference, I raised significant 
questions and concerns about provi- 
sions which would expand VA benefits 
by creating new entitlements or place 
undue restrictions on the VA. These 
provisions, however, remain in the 
final bill. I strongly believe that this is 
a mistake. 

I am particularly disappointed with 
the outcome in three specific areas: 
outpatient entitlements, beneficiary 
travel, and excessing of VA property. 
Let me explain why. 

First, H.R. 2616 would create an en- 
titlement for outpatient care for veter- 
ans: First, for the treatment of any 
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service-connected disability; second, 
for any disability of a veteran rated at 
50 percent or more service-connected; 
and third, with service-connected dis- 
abilities rated at 30 or 40 percent and 
for non-service-connected veterans 
with incomes under the VA pension 
aid-and-attendance level—about 
$10,000 annually—for pre- and post- 
hospital care and to obviate the need 
for hospital care. 

The Congressional Budget Office es- 
timates that the cost of this new enti- 
tlement would be $25 million in the 
first year alone. The cost estimates are 
based on historical utilization data 
and, therefore, do not take into ac- 
count a possible increase in demand as 
a result of a new entitlement or that 
the veteran population is aging and 
thus requires more medical care. In re- 
ality, the cost could be much higher. 

Of course, cost is a factor. But, more 
importantly, what kind of message are 
we sending to veterans by enacting 
this proposal? I believe we are promis- 
ing veterans that they will receive cer- 
tain outpatient care services from the 
VA. In reality, the VA lacks sufficient 
funds to carry out such congressional 
mandates. And in light of the Federal 
deficit and efforts to control spending, 
we are not in the position to provide 
significant increases in the VA's 
budget. Therefore, I believe it is irre- 
sponsible for the Congress to make 
promises—which is essentially what we 
are doing in establishing an entitle- 
ment to outpatient care—at this time. 
We are making promises to veterans 
that the VA simply cannot keep. 
Frankly, veterans are not well-served 
by such actions. 

Second, this bill would also provide 
for the reimbursement of travel 
costs—subject to a deductible of $6 per 
round-trip—for eligible veterans who 
travel to the VA to receive health-care 
services. I believe that establishing a 
deductible is fair. It’s a reasonable way 
to keep the costs of travel programs 
under control. It is important to keep 
in mind that whatever money can be 
saved in travel costs will be used to 
provide direct care to veterans. It is 
used to purchase drugs and to pay 
nurses, doctors and other health-care 
professionals to treat veterans. 

I sincerely regret that the deductible 
could not have been $7.50—as pro- 
posed in the Senate-passed bill—be- 
cause additional funds, up to $10 mil- 
lion annually, could have been saved 
which could be applied to direct pa- 
tient care programs. Also, the Senate- 
passed measure would have provided 
for a waiver whereby individual medi- 
cal centers could reduce or eliminate 
travel payments if (a) volunteer pro- 
grams were established to help trans- 
port veterans or (b) it is determined 
that the money could be better spent 
on direct medical-care services. I found 
in a survey of VA medical center direc- 
tors that 58 percent believed that the 
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waiver was a useful provision and 
would apply for such a waiver. It is 
most unfortunate that the House re- 
fused to accept this provision which 
would give medical centers the flexi- 
bility to manage their resources to 
more effectively and efficiently serve 
veterans. 

Third, the bill would prohibit the 
VA from excessing certain VA land in 
California and would make future ex- 
cessing certain VA land in California 
and would make future excessing very 
cumbersome, I believe that laws which 
provide such restrictions and prohibi- 
tions are unwise. They limit the VA’s 
ability to manage the assets of the 
agency. The bill would further require 
that, in the future, proceeds from the 
sale of VA land would be deposited 
into a newly created nursing home 
care revolving fund. 

On its face, this concept appears to 
have merit. But, we must be realistic, 
the VA may be credited with the pro- 
ceeds; however, there will be offsetting 
reductions in other areas. I cannot be- 
lieve that there will be a net gain. Fur- 
ther, it is interesting to note that since 
1950, approximately 9,000 acres of VA 
land was sold for a total of about $10 
million. So, the bottom line is, in the 
last 38 years revenues from the sale of 
excess land would provide enough 
money to build one 120-bed nursing 
home. In my view, it is just not worth 
the administrative burden of establish- 
ing and maintaining such a revolving 
fund for such a small amount of 
money. 

I would also like to state for the 
RECORD my disappointment that sever- 
al important Senate-passed provisions 
were not accepted by the House and, 
as a consequence, are not contained in 
the final bill. These include provisions 
which would make significant im- 
provements in the VA’s quality assur- 
ance programs by, among other 
things, requiring that an independent 
office be established to monitor and 
review quality of care issues. 

Also, I regret that this bill does not 
enhance the Veteran’s Affairs Com- 
mittees’ oversight of the VA’s medical 
facility construction program by re- 
quiring, as a mechanism to approve 
major construction projects, a con- 
struction authorization bill. 

I also sincerely regret that again in 
this Congress, we have been unsuccess- 
ful in our efforts to include in the 
final bill a Senate provision which 
would authorize the VA to furnish 
services to help a veteran or veteran’s 
spouse achieve pregnancy in cases in 
which the veteran’s service-connected 
disability impairs the veteran’s ability 
to procreate. Again, this is most unfor- 
tunate. 

Mr. President, some of my comments 
may sound somewhat negative con- 
cerning this legislation. There are 
many excellent provisions contained in 
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this bill. The provisions relating to re- 
cruitment and retention of VA health- 
care personnel, increases in the State 
veterans’ home per diem, AIDS educa- 
tion, and procurement reform are but 
a few of the areas in which this bill 
makes significant improvements. 

Mr. President, with regard to the 
procurement provisions in the bill, I 
wish to express my appreciation to the 
VA for its insightful comments and 
help with this complex issue. Members 
of my staff have had numerous meet- 
ings and discussions with VA offi- 
cials—including staff in the Depart- 
ment of Medicine and Surgery and 
Procurement and Supply. The VA and 
I concur that the legislative language 
on standardization, does not require 
the VA to use a competitively bid 
single supplier for the particular item. 
At the same time, the bill does not 
preclude the VA from doing so. I be- 
lieve that this flexibility is necessary 
for the effective furnishing of quality 
health-care services. 

In addition, although the bill lan- 
guage requires the VA to implement a 
standardization plan, this plan should 
set forth the VA's standardized formu- 
lary or restrictive drug list. After all, 
the purpose of standardization is to 
reduce the number of procured items 
which serve the same functional use. 
This is essential if we are to reduce 
the cost of procurement. Finally, I 
intend to closely monitor the imple- 
mentation of these provisions and look 
forward to working with the VA in 
order to ensure that they are success- 
fully and fully implemented. 

Mr. President, in conclusion I want 
to express my appreciation to the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee, Senator ALAN 
CRANSTON, and the other committee 
members for their valuable contribu- 
tions on this important legislation. I 
also thank the leadership of the House 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee—G.V. 
“SONNY” MONTGOMERY, the chairman, 
and JERRY SoLomon, the ranking mi- 
nority member. 

For the first time since 1979, the 
committes held a formal conference 
on veterans’ legislation. I believe that 
this effort was both worthwhile and 
enlightening. Perhaps we should do it 
more often. I appreciate the participa- 
tion of all the conferees including AL 
SIMPSON, Dennis DECONCINI, SPARK 
MATSUNAGA, Marcy KAPTUR, Roy Row- 
LAND, and JOHN PAUL HAMMERSCHMIDT. 

Mr. President, I would be remiss if I 
did not mention the tremendous ef- 
forts of the committee's majority and 
minority staffs. I appreciate their hard 
work on this comprehensive veterans’ 
package. First, I thank my own staff 
which is lead by my friend, the Repub- 
lican chief counsel and staff director, 
Anthony Principi, with the assistance 
of Tom Roberts, Chris Yoder, Lisa 
Moore, Laura Stepovich, Susan Ther- 
oux, and Annie Rothgeb. Annie re- 
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cently left our staff and we will miss 
her dedicated efforts as well as sense 
of humor. I also thank Kathrene 
Hansen—a Presidential Intern who 
has been with us for several months— 
for her help in the final stages of bill. 
I also welcome the newest member of 
our group, Tracy Gourd. 

Additionally, I wish to recognize the 
efforts and cooperation of the Senate 
majority staff including Jonathan 
Steinberg, the chief counsel and staff 
director, Ed Scott, Bill Brew, Sandi 
Isaacson, Darryl Kehrer, Jane 
Wasman, Barb Masters, Liz Giffin, 
Jennifer Loporcaro, Michael Bracey, 
Elizabeth Buechler, Cathy Chapman, 
Ann Danelski, Charlotte Hughes, 
Claudia Kashin, Loretta McMillan, 
Sharon Blackman, and Kris Hardy. I 
thank Roy Smith, our committee 
printer, and worked very hard in co- 
ordinating the printing of the confer- 
ence report. 

The staff of the House has been very 
cooperative, and I wish to acknowledge 
their hard work. In particular, I thank 
Mack Fleming, chief counsel and staff 
director, Pat Ryan, Jack McDonnell, 
Victor Raymond, Arnold Moon, Char- 
lie Peackarsky, Jill Cochran, John 
Brizzi, and Rufus Wilson, minority 
counsel and staff director, and Kings- 
ton Smith. I also express my apprecia- 
tion to Bob Cover, with the House leg- 
islative counsel, who did the primary 
drafting of the legislation. 

Mr. President, I believe the confer- 
ence report reflects a fair agreement 
worked out in good faith by all the 
parties involved. I urge my colleagues 
to join me in supporting this measure. 

Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, as a 
member of the Senate Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs and a conferee on 
this bill, I strongly urge the passage of 
the conference report on H.R. 2616, 
the Omnibus Veterans’ Benefits and 
Services Act of 1987. I believe the 
amendments made during conference 
have improved the bill and were neces- 
sary for its enactment into law. H.R. 
2616 provides many important modifi- 
cations to current law, including the 
recognition of the special medical and 
dental needs of former prisoners of 
war, the recognition of the need for 
onsite child care at all Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration facilities, enhancement of 
the ability to recruit and retain skilled 
medical specialties, especially regis- 
tered nurses, and the restoration of a 
fiscally responsible program for travel 
reimbursement of veterans in need of 
medical treatment at Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration medical facilities. I am 
very pleased to have been a very active 
participant in the negotiations and 
hearing process on this very important 
piece of legislation to the over 27.5 
million of our Nation's veterans. 

While I support the entire bill, there 
is one provision of this bill which is 
particularly important to Senator 
McCarn and myself. It will require the 
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Veterans’ Administration to incorpo- 
rate the Arizona Veterans Memorial 
Cemetery into the National Cemetery 
System—a longstanding dream of the 
Arizona veteran community and the 
entire Arizona congressional delega- 
tion. 

I would like to express my deep ap- 
preciation and gratitude to the distin- 
guished chairman and the ranking 
member of the Senate Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. Senators CRANSTON 
and MurkowskI, without whose in- 
valuable assistance this dream could 
never have been realized. I would also 
like to give special thanks to my friend 
and distinguished colleague from Ari- 
zona, Senator McCatn, for all his hard 
work in the development of this provi- 
sion. And I would be remiss if I did not 
mention Representative STUMP and 
Representative UDALL for their contri- 
butions to this effort. Finally, I would 
like to thank all the members of the 
Arizona delegation, both past and 
present, for their cooperation and sup- 
port through the years on this issue. 
Mr. President, this past year marks 
the 125th anniversary of the National 
Cemetery System. In 1862, President 
Lincoln signed legislation that author- 
ized the establishment of national 
cemeteries for “soldiers who shall die 
in service to their country.” 

In marking the observance of its 
125th anniversary, Administrator of 
the Veterans’ Administration Thomas 
K. Turnage said, “The VA national 
cemetery system is a testament to our 
Nation’s gratitude for the sacrifice of 
the many Americans who answered 
their country’s call to arms.* * * By 
providing their final resting places, we 
honor their memory and express our 
everlasting gratitude for their dedica- 
tion and unselfishness.” 

President Reagan also has stated, 
“No greater honor can be bestowed on 
a citizen than to be committed to the 
hallowed grounds of a national ceme- 
tery.” 

I share the views of General Tur- 
nage and President Reagan that every 
veteran who has served his country 
honorably has the right to burial in a 
national cemetery. However, I believe 
every veteran has the right to such 
burial within reasonable proximity to 
his or her family. Unfortunately, this 
is not the case for too many veterans 
from the West. Seven of the twelve 
most Western States have no open na- 
tional cemetery, including Arizona. 
The vast majority of Arizona families 
wishing to bury their deceased veteran 
in a national cemetery must travel in 
excess of 400 miles. 

The Arizona Veterans’ Memorial 
Cemetery Board of Directors, along 
with the American Legion, the Dis- 
abled American Veterans, and the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, worked tire- 
lessly to ensure the establishment of a 
State veterans’ cemetery in Arizona so 
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veterans could be buried near their 
loved ones. As a result of their efforts, 
the State of Arizona, on June 27, 1976, 
authorized and later appropriated 
moneys for the development of a 
parcel of land in Maricopa County to 
be used for a veterans’ cemetery. After 
enactment of the State Cemetery 
Grant Program in 1978, Public Law 
95-476—legislation which I cospon- 
sored—the board worked with the Fed- 
eral Government to secure matching 
grant moneys for the development of 
the site. The initial phase of the ceme- 
tery plan was completed in early 1979, 
and the first three interments took 
place on March 14, 1979. From the 
outset, however, Arizona veterans 
hoped that this State cemetery site 
would one day become a national cem- 
etery. 

As of 2 weeks ago, 6,945 veterans and 
their dependents have been buried at 
this site. Burials are now averaging 
close to five per day. In fact, the Arizo- 
na Veterans Memorial Cemetery 
buries a greater percentage of veterans 
than 78 percent of the 68 open nation- 
al cemeteries. Arizona also ranks third 
out of only 11 States showing in- 
creases in veteran population. The in- 
crease in the number of veterans resid- 
ing in Arizona and the rise in their 
median age will result in a much 
higher interment rate in the future. 

Since being elected to the Senate in 
1976, the goal of establishing a nation- 
al cemetery has been one of my high- 
est priorities and I have worked tire- 
lessly to achieve that objective. In 
1978, I introduced an amendment to 
establish a national cemetery in Arizo- 
na. That same year, I cosponsored the 
bill which established the State Ceme- 
tery Grant Program. In the 97th Con- 
gress, I introduced S. 1570, a bill to 
provide for the establishment of a na- 
tional cemetery at the site of the Ari- 
zona Veterans Memorial Cemetery. I 
reintroduced the same legislation in 
the 98th and 99th Congress, S. 211 and 
S. 623, respectively. In the 99th Con- 
gress I also introduced legislation, S. 
622. I was successful in having the lan- 
guage of that bill incorporated into 
H.R. 5299, Veterans’ Benefits Improve- 
ments and Health Care Authorization 
Act of 1986, Public Law 99-576. S. 622 
authorized the establishment of na- 
tional cemeteries in 10 additional 
areas which were selected from VA's 
internal projections of future burial 
needs. One of the sites authorized was 
in the Phoenix/Tucson area. Finally, 
in the present Congress, I was success- 
ful in having $225,000 included in the 
Senate version of the fiscal 1988 Hous- 
ing and Urban Development and inde- 
pendent agencies appropriations bill, 
H.R. 2783, for an environmental 
impact statement on the establish- 
ment of a national cemetery site in Ar- 
izona. 

Mr. President, inclusion of the Arizo- 
na Veterans’ Memorial Cemetery in 
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the National Cemetery System will 
not disrupt VA orderly planning proc- 
esses. The Veterans’ Administration 
Advisory Committee on Cemeteries 
and Memorials agrees, and has recom- 
mended that the VA “accept the State 
veterans’ cemetery in Arizona at no 
cost to the Government.” This bill re- 
quires just that. 

Mr. President, this provision man- 
dates the VA to accept transfe of title 
of the State cemetery lands and to in- 
corporate them into the National 
Cemetery System. In other words, the 
VA will be getting the land for free. 
To further restrict costs, the Adminis- 
trator is prohibited from expending 
funds for operation and maintenance 
of the cemetery during fiscal year 1988 
and 1989 in excess of the amount that 
the Administration estimates would 
have expended by the State for burial 
allotments to the Arizona Veterans 
Memorial Cemetery. 

The incorporation of the State cem- 
etery into the National Cemetery 
System will mark the end of an uphill 
battle that the Arizona veteran com- 
munity, other members of the Arizona 
congressional delegation, and I have 
waged for many years. Mr. President, 
it isn’t often that the Government 
gets something for nothing or almost 
nothing. This is one such case. It is a 
good deal for the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration and a good deal for Arizona 
veterans. 

Again, I would like to express my 
deep appreciation to Senators CRAN- 
STON, and Murkowski and their 
superb staffs for working with Senator 
McCain and myself to realize our 
dream of a national cemetery in Arizo- 
na. I would also like to thank the VA 
for its support and cooperation, par- 
ticularly Wilfred Ebel, Chief Memorial 
Affairs Director. 

Mr. President, in closing, I would 
just like to pay tribute to one Arizona 
veteran who devoted so much of him- 
self to this effort, my late friend, Mr. 
Dick Countryman. While hundreds of 
others in the veteran community gave 
countless hours of their time and 
energy, perhaps no one of them 
worked and prayed as hard as Dick to 
see that Arizona veterans could at last 
be buried in a national cemetery in 
their home State, and near their loved 
ones. Although he did not live to see 
that dream come true, I am sure that 
his family will be greatly comforted by 
the inclusion of the site at which he is 
buried into the National Cemetery 
System. I can think of no finer tribute 
to his selfless dedication and commit- 
ment to the American veteran than to 
pass this bill in the same year as we 
conclude our celebration of the 125th 
anniversary of the National Cemetery 
System. I urge all my distinguished 
colleagues to join with Chairman 
CRANSTON, ranking member Murkow- 
sKI, Senator McCarn and myself in 
support of the conference report on 
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H.R. 2616, the Omnibus Veterans’ 
Benefits and Services Act of 1987. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the 
Senate agreed to the adoption of the 
conference report. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


VETERANS’ EMPLOYMENT, 
COUNSELING, AND JOB TRAIN- 
ING 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask the 
Chair to lay before the Senate a mes- 
sage from the House of Representa- 
tives on S. 999. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid 
before the Senate the amendment of 
the House of Representatives to the 
bill (S. 999) to amend title 38, United 
States Code, and the Veterans’ Job 
Training Act to improve veterans’ em- 
ployment, counseling, and job-training 
services and programs. 

(The amendment of the House is 
printed in the Recorp of April 27, 
1988, beginning at page 9113.) 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs, I rise in support of pend- 
ing measure, the House amendments 
to S. 999, the proposed Veterans' Em- 
ployment, Training, and Counseling 
Amendments of 1988,” which comprise 
a compromise agreement arrived at be- 
tween the Committees on Veterans’ 
Affairs of the House and Senate on 
the provisions of S. 999 as passed by 
the Senate on August 4, 1987, as an 
amendment to H.R. 1504; H.R. 1504 as 
passed by the House of Representa- 
tives on June 30, 1987; and H.R. 3460 
as passed by the House on October 27, 
1987. This measure is the product of 
extensive negotiations carried out over 
the past 4 months and, in my view, re- 
flects an eminently fair compromise 
on the differences between the meas- 
ures passed by the two bodies. I am 
very pleased with the final product, 
which I believe is generally superior to 
the version passed by either House 
and will contribute a great deal to the 
improvement of veterans’ employment 
and job-training programs. I urge my 
distinguished colleagues to join with 
me in approving its final passage 
today. 

BACKGROUND 

At the outset, I would like to express 
my gratitude to the committee’s rank- 
ing minority member [Mr. MurKow- 
SKI] for the great cooperation he has 
shown in helping to develop this truly 
bipartisan measure. I also want to 
thank for their support of this legisla- 
tion committee members SPARK MAT- 
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SUNAGA, DENNIS DECONCINI, GEORGE 
MITCHELL, JAY ROCKEFELLER—Who at 
my request so ably chaired most of the 
committee’s April 30, 1987, hearing on 
this bill—BoB GRAHAM, and STROM 
THURMOND, as well as Senators KERRY, 
Burpick, and Sto, all of whom are 
cosponsors of this measure. 

I also would like to express my ap- 
preciation to our counterparts in the 
House of Representatives, House Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee Chairman 
Sonny MONTGOMERY and ranking mi- 
nority member GERALD SOLOMON, as 
well as House Veterans’ Affairs Sub- 
committee on Education, Training, 
and Employment Chairman WAYNE 
Dowpy and ranking minority member 
CHRISTOPHER H. SMITH, for their excel- 
lent work on this legislation and their 
fine cooperation in reaching a compro- 
mise on this comprehensive legislation 
to reform policies governing the De- 
partment of Labor’s administration of 
veterans’ employment and training 
programs. 

I made an extensive floor statement 
on S. 999 at the time of Senate pas- 
sage of this measure ana refer my col- 
leagues to that statement in the 
Record by way of background (S. 
11219; August 4). 

Mr. President, I believe that it is im- 
portant that we ensure that the Veter- 
ans’ Employment and Training Service 
[VETS] of the Department of Labor, 
which works in close cooperation with 
and through individual State employ- 
ment agencies, is able to meet as fully 
as possible the job, job-training, and 
counseling needs of our Nation’s veter- 
ans and especially service-connected 
disabled veterans. Those who have car- 
ried the burden of our Nation’s de- 
fense should have a full opportunity 
to participate in the economic system 
their service and sacrifice preserved. 
That is what this bill is really all 
about. 

The focal point of these services is 
the dedicated, federally funded work 
force of 1,891 disabled veterans’ Out- 
reach Program specialists [DVOP’s] 
and 1,252 local veterans’ employment 
representatives [LVER’s] at some 
1,800 local employment service offices 
throughout the country. This work 
force of DVOP’s and LVER’s—as well 
as other local employment service 
office [LESO] staff, such as job devel- 
opers, counselors, employer relations 
representatives, office managers, and 
many others—are a very valuable re- 
source for our country. DVOP's and 
LVER“'s perform the important func- 
tion of helping recently discharged 
servicemen and women of the All-Vol- 
unteer Force achieve a smooth and en- 
during transition to civilian life, which 
frequently means gaining jobs and job 
training in sophisticated new-growth 
industries—computers, robotics, and 
biotechnology to name a few. As a 
result of the slow demise of the steel 
industry, increasing worker disloca- 
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tion, and the necessity for workers to 
change jobs as many as five or six 
times during their working lives, 
DVOP’s and LVER“'s also help older 
veterans compete in the job market- 
place where yesterday’s skills simply 
are not enough and access to training 
and retraining in new technological 
skills and effective placement services 
are increasingly important. 

When I reassumed the chairmanship 
of the Senate Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee in January 1987, I undertook a 
careful examination of all aspects of 
the job counseling, training, and place- 
ment services provided to veterans 
under chapter 41 of title 38, United 
States Code, and the Veterans’ Job 
Training Act. As a result of that exam- 
ination, and with the help of knowl- 
edgeable individuals in veterans’ serv- 
ice organizations, I developed and, on 
April 9, 1987, introduced S. 999. Fol- 
lowing hearings and favorable commit- 
tee action, the Senate adopted provi- 
sions of S. 999 as reported as a substi- 
tute amendment for the provisions of 
H.R. 1504 and passed that measure. 
Now, 15 months after the process 
began, I am very pleased that our ne- 
gotiations with the House have yielded 
an excellent measure incorporating 
what are generally the best provisions 
of S. 999 and of the House-passed 
measures. 

PURPOSE OF THE LEGISLATION 

Mr. President, we have included in 
the compromise agreement provisions 
which rewrite much of chapter 41 of 
title 38, United States Code, and make 
major revisions to the Veterans’ Job 
Training Act, thus creating a compre- 
hensive framework from which to im- 
prove the administration and provi- 
sion of employment, counseling, job- 
training, and related services to veter- 
ans. The bill seeks to build upon the 
current Federal-State partnership in 
the furnishing of veterans’ employ- 
ment and training services through 
provisions—based on sound managerial 
principles—which can improve these 
services, specifically with respect to 
staffing levels, program planning, 
budgeting and continuity of funding, 
contract management, coordination 
and cooperation with other Federal 
programs, evaluation of services pro- 
vided to veterans by local employment 
service offices, training and develop- 
ment of personnel, standards of per- 
formance for personnel, and perform- 
ance appraisal. 

The bill also makes revisions to the 
VJTA intended to come to grips with 
the all-too-high noncompletion rate of 
veterans by adding extensive provi- 
sions to create a program of job-readi- 
ness-skills development and counseling 
services designed to assist veterans in 
finding, applying for, and successfully 
participating in a program of job 
training, and to create a case-manager 
approach under which DVOP's will be 
trained to track and assist veterans as 
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they progress through their training 
programs. 

Finally, the bill contains provisions 
which will make improvements in the 
program under which the State Ap- 
proving Agency Program approves 
courses of education for veterans’ 
training. 

Mr. President, since the explanatory 
statement which the two Committees 
on Veterans’ Affairs prepared—which 
I will ask to be printed at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks—describes in detail 
the compromise agreement on S. 999, I 
will limit my remarks to just a few 
provisions in the compromise agree- 
ment. 

FUNDING FORMULA FOR LOCAL VETERANS’ 
EMPLOYMENT REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr. President, section 3 of the com- 
promise agreement includes a provi- 
sion—derived from section 3(a) of the 
Senate bill—which would require the 
Secretary of Labor, beginning with 
fiscal year 1988, to make available to 
the States funds sufficient for 1,600 
LVER positions nationwide and associ- 
ated administrative expenses, to allo- 
cate to each State the number of 
LVER’s it had on January 1, 1987, for 
which funds were provided under 
chapter 41—1,379 LVER’s according to 
the Department of Labor—plus 1 addi- 
tional LVER for each State—including 
the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, 
and the Virgin Islands—and to allocate 
funding for the remaining LVER posi- 
tions up to 1,600 pursuant to a new 
funding formula. Under the new for- 
mula, each State would further receive 
funding to support a percentage of the 
difference between 1,432 LVER’s—that 
is 1,379 LVER’s plus 1 of each of the 
States or 53 LVER's added to 1,379— 
and 1,600 LVER’s, or 168 LVER’s, ac- 
cording to the following formula: 
equal weight is to be given to, first, 
the percentage of all veterans residing 
in the United States who reside in the 
United States who are registered for 
assistance with LESO’s in the State; 
second, the percentage of the total of 
all eligible veterans and eligible per- 
sons registered for assistance with 
LESO’s in the United States who are 
registered for assistance with LESO's 
in the State; and third, the percentage 
of all full-service LESO’s in the United 
States that are in the State. In addi- 
tion, the compromise agreement would 
require that each State receive funds 
for the reasonable administrative ex- 
penses associated with the number of 
LVER’s for which it is receiving funds. 

Mr. President, the basic intent of 
this provision is the creation of a 
stable, professional work force of 
LVER’s nationwide to furnish employ- 
ment and training services to veterans 
consistently and effectively without 
disruptions due to budget reduction 
proposals, such as have been proposed 
in recent years. An assured work force 
of 1,600 LVER’s would allow the Sec- 
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retary and the administrative heads of 
employment agencies in the States to 
count on year-to-year stability in the 
staff which furnishes services to veter- 
ans and enhance both the Secretary’s 
and the States’ ability to plan such 
services. 

The need for this steady work force 
of LVER's was articulated very clearly 
by Dr. Robert E. David, executive di- 
rector of the South Carolina Employ- 
ment Security Commission—and also 
then chairman of the Veterans’ Af- 
fairs Committee of the Interstate Con- 
ference of Employment Security Agen- 
cies, Inc., when he said in testimony at 
our committee’s April 30, 1987, hear- 
ing: 

The best feature in the proposal * * * is 
the guarantee that adequate staff will be 
provided with some degree of stability. 
That, Mr. Chairman, is a problem that has 
afflicted the entire employment security 
system in recent years—budgets being yo- 
yo-ed up and down without regard to work- 
load or needs. If this bill can bring stability 
to the staffing of the Employment Service 
for veterans programs, then you have done 
the veteran, the system, and the nation a 
very great service. 

A steady work force of 1,600 LVER“'s 
would also help offset—at least as far 
as services to veterans are concerned— 
the cuts in the administration’s pro- 
posed budget for regular Wagner- 
Peyser grants for fiscal year 1989 
which would reduce DOL’s Employ- 
ment Service funding from $723 mil- 
lion in fiscal year 1988 to $678.5 mil- 
lion in fiscal year 1989. This proposed 
cutback would come on top of a reduc- 
tion in Wagne-Peyser grants from 
their current program year 1987 level 
of $755.2 million. In actual dollars, 
Employment Service funding over a 2- 
year period would be cut by 10 per- 
cent. This reduction would be com- 
pounded further by an increase in sal- 
aries and benefits of 4 to 6 percent, 
mandated by State legislatures, and 
inflation in rents, telephone, and 
other costs due to inflation. 

ASSIGNMENT OF LOCAL VETERANS’ EMPLOYMENT 
REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr. President, section 3 of the com- 
promise agreement, based on provi- 
sions in section 3 of the Senate bill 
and section 2 of H.R. 3460, would also 
require the administrative head of a 
State’s employment service, after con- 
sultation with the director for veter- 
ans’ employment and training for the 
State—a Federal official who func- 
tions as the representative of the As- 
sistant Secretary of Labor for Veter- 
ans’ Employment and Training 
[ASVET] in the State—to assign 
LVER’s so that, as nearly as practica- 
ble, each LESO with at least 1,110 vet- 
eran-registrants would have a full-time 
LVER and one additional full-time 
LVER for each 1,500 registrants over 
the initial 1,100 and that each LESO 
with at least 350 but less than 1,100 
veteran-registrants would have 1 half- 
time LVER. 
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In addition, at a service delivery 
point with fewer than 350 registrants, 
the head employee at the service deliv- 
ery point would be responsible for en- 
suring compliance with provisions in 
existing law requiring priority services 
for veterans and priority referral of 
veterans to Federal contractors. Final- 
ly, this section would require, at my 
insistence, that each grant or contract 
by which funds are made available in a 
State to carry out the DVOP and 
LVER programs is to require a provi- 
sion requiring the recipient of the 
funds to comply with the provisions of 
chapter 41 including—in this case—the 
numerical formula for assigning 
LVER’s to LESO’s on which I just 
spoke. 

PERFORMANCE OF DISABLED VETERANS’ OUT- 
REACH SPECIALISTS AND LOCAL VETERANS' EM- 
PLOYMENT REPRESENTATIVES 
Mr. President, during a period of 

severe fiscal restraint and exceptional- 
ly keen competition for limited Feder- 
al resources, I think it is imperative 
that the Federal dollars expended for 
veterans’ employment and training 
services produce excellence. And that 
is what this legislation seeks to 
achieve in various ways—including 
through section 4 of the compromise 
agreement, which is derived from sec- 
tion 4 of the Senate bill—by requiring 
the development and implementation 
of performance standards for DVOP's 
and LVER“'s. 

Section 4 would require each State 
employment agency to develop DVOP 
and LVER performance standards con- 
sistent with the statutory duties and 
functions of DVOP’s and—as specified 
in the compromise agreement— 
LVER“'s and would require each State, 
in developing these standards, to take 
into account both the prototype stand- 
ards which the Secretary would be re- 
quired to develop in consultation with 
the State employment agencies or 
their representatives, and any com- 
ments of the director for veterans’ em- 
ployment and training [DVET] on the 
State’s draft standards. 

EVALUATIONS OF THE FURNISHING OF SERVICES 
TO VETERANS BY LOCAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
OFFICES 
Mr. President, I am also pleased that 

section 7 of the compromise agree- 

ment includes a_provision—derived 
from section 7 of the Senate bill—to 
require DVET’s and assistant directors 
for veterans’ employment and training 
CLADVET’s] to conduct, not less fre- 
quently than annually, evaluations of 
services provided to eligible veterans 
and persons at each LESO and to 
make recommendations for corrective 
action as appropriate. In the compro- 
mise agreement, a provision was added 
that these evaluations would be con- 
ducted in accordance with the follow- 
ing order of priority: First, LESO’s 
that have demonstrated less-than-sat- 
isfactory performance during either of 
the two previous program years; 
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second, LESO’s with the largest 
number of veterans registered during 
the previous program year; and, third, 
other LESO’s as resources permit. 

These evaluations should go a long 
way toward determining the extent to 
which LESO's are, through DVOP’s, 
LVER’s, and other office staff, provid- 
ing quality registration, interviewing, 
counseling, testing and assessment, 
supportive services referral, job devel- 
opment, and job training referral serv- 
ices to veterans and other eligible per- 
sons. 

Mr. President, section 3 of the com- 
promise agreement includes a provi- 
sion—derived from section 2 of the 
Senate bill—to require the ASVET, in 
determining the terms and conditions 
under which funds are made available 
to a State, to take into consideration 
the DVET’s or ADVET’s, or both, eval- 
uations of the performance of LESO’s. 
A provision was also added to the com- 
promise agreement to require that 
each grant or contract by which LVER 
and DVOP funds are made available in 
a State must contain a provision re- 
quiring the recipient of the funds to 
comply with the provisions of chapter 
41. The Federal/State relationship in 
this regard is a formal business rela- 
tionship, and I think it very reasona- 
ble that the States should be held ac- 
countable for compliance with the pro- 
visions of chapter 41 with respect to 
their administration of the DVOP and 
LVER programs. 

NATIONAL VETERANS’ EMPLOYMENT AND 
TRAINING SERVICES INSTITUTE 

Mr. President, section 8 of the com- 
promise agreement, derived from sec- 
tion 8 of the Senate bill and section 5 
of H.R. 3460, would require the Secre- 
tary of Labor to establish and make 
available funds as may be necessary to 
operate a National Veterans’ Employ- 
ment and Training Services Institute 
(NVETSI]—including travel expenses 
and per diem for attendance at the 
NVETSI—for the training of DVOP's, 
LVER’s, DVET’s, and ADVET’s and 
such other personnel involved in the 
provision of employment, job training, 
counseling, placement, or related serv- 
ices to veterans as the Secretary con- 
siders appropriate. The compromise 
agreement would also provide for the 
training of Veterans’ Employment and 
Training Service [VETS] personnel at 
the NVESTI, including their travel ex- 
penses and per diem, through the use 
of program funds designated for the 
NVETSI. 

The National Veterans’ Training In- 
stitute was created administratively by 
the Department of Labor in Septem- 
ber 1986; the first training session 
started on January 11, 1987. As of 
April 23, 1988, 1,944 person have grad- 
uated from NVTI. The training provid- 
ed by the Institute is an important 
and worthwhile investment in the 
3,143 DVOP's and LVER’s who furnish 
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employment and training services to 
veterans on a daily basis. Training and 
staff development are integral to the 
success of an organization—not only in 
terms of professional development, 
but also in terms of staff productivity 
and organizational effectiveness. 
VETERANS’ JOB TRAINING ACT 

Mr. President, I am pleased that sec- 
tion 11 of the compromise agree- 
ment—derived from section 3 and 5 of 
H.R. 1504 and section 11 of the Senate 
bill, contains provisions to authorize 
additional funding under the VJTA, 
extend the dates for applying for and 
participating in the VJTA program, 
improve counseling services for VJTA 
participants, and make other program 
design improvements which are de- 
tailed in the explanatory statement. 

Specifically, the compromise agree- 
ment would authorize a VJTA appro- 
priation of $60 million for each of 
fiscal years 1988 and 1989—expressly 
in addition to the authorization of ap- 
propriations totaling $65 million for 
fiscal years 1986, 1987, and 1988 en- 
acted in the Stuart B. McKinney 
Homeless Assistance Act (Public Law 
100-77); provide that funds appropri- 
ated under the VJTA would remain 
available through the end of fiscal 
year 1991; and extend the deadline for 
a veteran to apply for participation in 
the program to September 30, 1989; 
and extend the deadline for entering a 
job training program to March 31, 
1990. 

I am very pleased that section 11 of 
the compromise agreement includes 
the provision from section 11 of the 
Senate bill providing that, when VJTA 
funds which have been obligated in 
connection with a veteran’s entry into 
a VITA job-training program are 
deobligated because the veteran leaves 
the training program before it is com- 
pleted, the deobligated funds would 
automatically become immediately 
available to the VA for reobligation 
for payments under VJTA. These 
deobligated funds would also be avail- 
able through the end of fiscal year 
1991. This provision would assure a 
degree of program continuity for the 
VITA that has not always existed 
under current law because of the need 
for the VA to obtain from the Office 
of Management and Budget the au- 
thority to reobligate such funds. 

I am also pleased that the compro- 
mise agreement includes two major 
provisions to improve guidance and 
counseling services to VJTA partici- 
pants. First, section 11 of the compro- 
mise agreement contains a provision, 
also derived from section 11 of the 
Senate bill, to establish a program 
under which—except in certain cases— 
a DVOFP is assigned as a case manager 
for each veteran participating in a 
VITA job-training program. Excep- 
tions are those cases in which the Sec- 
retary determines either that the em- 
ployer has an appropriate and effec- 
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tive employee assistance program 
which is available to all veterans par- 
ticipating in the employer’s VJTA job- 
training program; that the rate of vet- 
erans’ successful completion of the 
employer's VJTA job training pro- 
grams in 60 percent or higher either 
cumulatively or during the previous 
program year; or—as added in the 
compromise agreement—that, on the 
basis of a recommendation by a 
DVOP, the Secretary determines that 
the services of a case manager are not 
needed for an individual participant. 

Mr. President, the case manager for 
a veteran participating in a VJTA pro- 
gram would be required to conduct an 
in-person interview with the veteran 
within 60 days after the veteran en- 
tered into the program and, not less 
frequently than monthly, to maintain 
contact with the veteran for the pur- 
poses of avoiding unnecessary termi- 
nation of employment, of referring the 
veteran to appropriate counseling if 
necessary, of facilitating the veteran’s 
successful completion of the program, 
and of following up with the employer 
and the veteran to determine the vet- 
eran’s progress in the program and the 
outcome regarding the veterans’ par- 
ticipation in, and successful comple- 
tion of, the program. Finally, the com- 
promise agreement would require that, 
before a veteran who has voluntarily 
terminated, or was voluntarily termi- 
nated by his or her employer, from a 
VITA job-training program may be eli- 
gible for a new or renewed certificate 
of eligibility, the veteran must be pro- 
vided by the Secretary, in consultation 
with the Administrator, with the serv- 
ices of a case manager. 

I might add, Mr. President, that I 
first proposed, and the Senate passed, 
the VJTA case-manager concept back 
in the 99th Congress in S. 1887, and I 
am delighted that it has finally been 
accepted by the House. This provision 
is designed to help bring about a re- 
duction in the VITA program's high 
noncompletion rate of approximately 
60 percent. Would that we had en- 
acted this provision 2 years ago, but 
better late than never. I spoke at 
length about this noncompletion rate 
in my floor statement on August 4, 
1987, page S1126 of the RECORD. 

Mr. President, the second major 
guidance and counseling provision in 
the compromise agreement—derived 
from section 5 of the House bill—is the 
program of job-readiness skills devel- 
opment and counseling services which 
would assist veterans in finding, apply- 
ing for, and successfully participating 
in a suitable program for job training 
under the VJTA. The House bill would 
have required the Administrator, after 
consultation with the Secretary, to 
provide a program of employability 
training and counseling services to 
assist veterans in finding, applying for, 
and participating in a VJTA training 
program. Funding for this program 
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would have been provided by a set- 
aside of not less than 5 percent of any 
amount appropriated pursuant to sec- 
tion 16 of the VJTA after June 3, 1987, 
and these funds would be required to 
be made available for VJTA counsel- 
ing, especially with respect to the pro- 
gram of employability training and 
counseling services. I was concerned 
that setting aside a percentage of the 
VITA program funds for counseling— 
despite the strong need for counseling 
given the high VJTA dropout rate— 
would limit the VJTA program by 
taking the money from the limited 
pool of VJTA funds intended for reim- 
bursing employers for their costs in 
training veterans and using it for an- 
other purpose. 

I am gratified that we were able to 
achieve a compromise with our col- 
leagues in the House that would: First, 
delete the proposed 5-percent set-aside 
of VJTA appropriations and require 
instead that payment for job-readiness 
skills development and counseling 
services under VJTA be paid out of 
the same account—the VA’s readjust- 
ment benefits account—as are funds 
for providing services under section 
1504(a)(7) of title 38, relating to the 
provision of vecational and other 
training services and assistance as part 
of the programs of rehabilitation for 
certain veterans with service-connect- 
ed disabilities under chapter 31 of title 
38; second, limit to an amount equal to 
5 percent of the total amount obligat- 
ed under the VJTA for a fiscal year 
the amount which may be paid for 
such development services during that 
year—except that in fiscal year 1988 
the limit would be 5 percent of the 
VITA funds available—$27,647,949—on 
October 1, 1987; and, third, specify 
that a program of job-readiness skills 
development and counseling services is 
to be designed to assist veterans in 
need of such services. 

Mr. President, the concepts of job- 
readiness skills development services 
and case-management services comple- 
ment one another very well. The 
former are preemployment services to 
help veterans identify and obtain posi- 
tions which fit their aptitudes and in- 
terests, and the latter provides a 
method to track and assist these veter- 
ans once they are placed and partici- 
pating in a suitable program of job 
training under the VJTA. 

Before leaving this topic, I want to 
make the point, a point which cannot 
be made too often, that hiring veter- 
ans—and especially disabled veterans— 
is a good business decision. Veterans, 
as a group, tend to be motivated, 
mature individuals who possess good 
work habits, have a sense of teamwork 
and responsibility needed to accom- 
plish goals in the workplace, and un- 
derstand leadership. We must not fail 
to use their skills and human capital 
in our competitive efforts. 
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STATE APPROVING AGENCIES 

Mr. President, section 14 of the com- 
promise agreement, derived from sec- 
tion 6 of the House bill, would amend 
section 1774 of title 38—relating to the 
reimbursement of expenses of State 
and local agencies—known as State ap- 
proving agencies [SAA’s]—for reasona- 
ble and necessary expenses of salary, 
travel, and administration incurred in 
performing contracts with the VA for 
the approval of courses of education 
and programs of training on the job 
for purposes of VA education bene- 
fits—so as to, first, transfer the SAA 
funding from the VA’s general operat- 
ing expenses account to the readjust- 
ment benefits account; second, require 
the VA to reimburse SAA’s for their 
reasonable and necessary expenses up 
to a cap of $12 million annually; and, 
third, specify that, for any fiscal year 
in which the total amount of reasona- 
ble and necessary expenses of SAA’s 
exceeds $12 million, each SAA would 
receive the same percentage of the $12 
million as it would have received of 
the total amount if the $12 million 
limitation did not exist. The compro- 
mise agreement also has various provi- 
sions with respect to SAA and VA re- 
porting requirements that are dis- 
cussed in the explanatory statement 
which I have asked be printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

Mr. President, the SAA’s have been 
the subject of significant funding cuts 
over the past 5 years, and I believe 
that providing for a more stable fund- 
ing source, subject to a $12 million per 
year cap would help protect the integ- 
rity of the course-approval process at a 
time when the first wave of Montgom- 
ery GI bill students will be enrolling in 
colleges and universities this fall. 

In conjunction with the providing 
the SAA’s with greater fiscal security, 
a number of provisions also were 
added in the compromise agreement to 
provide for greater accountability in 
the course-approval process. These 
provisions are addressed in detail in 
the explanatory statement. Among 
others, the compromise agreement 
contains provisions to require the Ad- 
ministrator, first, to prescribe proto- 
type personnel qualification and per- 
formance standards, to be developed in 
conjuction with SAA’s, for use by the 
SAA’s in the development of qualifica- 
tions and individual performance 
standards for SAA personnel carrying 
out approval responsibilities and 
duties; second, to conduct, in conjuc- 
tion with SAA’s, an annual evaluation 
of each SAA on the basis of standards 
developed by the Administrator with 
the cooperation of SAA’s and give 
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each SAA an opportunity to comment 
on its evaluation; and, third, to take 
into account the results of the annual 
evaluations of an SAA when negotiat- 
ing the terms and conditions of a con- 
tract with the VA entered into under 
section 1774 of title 38. 
CONCLUSION 

Mr. President, I urge all of my col- 
leagues to support this measure. It is 
designed to make substantial improve- 
ments in the furnishing of veterans’ 
employment, training, and counseling 
services through major revisions to 
chapter 41 designed to provide for a 
more effective working relationship 
between the Department of Labor’s 
ASVET and the State employment 
agencies, for better utilization of the 
services of LVER’s and DVOP’s, and 
for greater accountability in the deter- 
mination of this $125 million program. 

With respect to the VJTA, this 
measure would not only authorize a 2- 
year extension of the authorization of 
funding, but has great potential for 
improving the participation and reten- 
tion of veterans in the program 
through the case-management and 
job-readiness skills development serv- 
ices and counseling initiatives. 

This measure would also establish 
the foundation for a greater continui- 
ty of funding and accountability in the 
SAA Program. 

Before closing, I want to acknowl- 
edge the outstanding work of the rep- 
resentatives of many organizations 
and businesses who have given of their 
time and talents to help develop this 
comprehensive legislation—including 
representatives of the American 
Legion; the Disabled American Veter- 
ans and its California Department; the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars; the McDon- 
nell Douglas Corp. of Long Beach, CA; 
the South Carolina Employment Secu- 
rity Commision; and and the Inter- 
state Commission of Employment Se- 
curity Administrators. 

Mr. President, in closing I also want 
to express my deep appreciation to the 
distinguished chairman and ranking 
minority member of the House Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs [Mr. 
MONTGOMERY and Mr. SoLomon] as 
well as the ranking minority member 
of the Senate committee [Mr. Mur- 
KOWSKI] for their excellent coopera- 
tion and many courtesies on this meas- 
ure. 

I would also like to note the contri- 
butions of, and thank, the committee 
staff members who have worked so 
very long, hard, and effectively, on 
this legislation—on the Senate side, 
Chris Yoder and Tony Principi from 
the minority staff; Roy Smith, who so 
ably provides editorial support to the 
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committee; and, from the majority 
staff, Darryl Kehrer, Cathy Chapman, 
Jennifer McCarthy, Ed Scott, and Jon 
Steinberg; and on the House side, Jill 
Cochran, Beth Kilker, Rufus Wilson, 
Kingston Smith, Pat Ryan, and Mack 
Fleming, who worked so cooperatively 
with us to reach the final agreement 
on this very exensive measure. 

Particularly I want to congratulate 
Darryl, Jill, Chris, and Kingston for 
their enormous devotion and contribu- 
tion to bringing this very fine compro- 
mise agreement to fruition. 

Finally, we are indebted to Joe 
Womack of the House Legislative 
Counsel's office for his fine work in 
the drafting of the compromise agree- 
ment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the 
Recorp the explanatory statement 
which was prepared by the two Com- 
mittees on Veterans’ Affairs in lieu of 
the joint explanatory statement which 
would accompany a conference report 
as the definitive legislative history of 
the measure and which the chairman 
of our counterpart committee in the 
House inserted in the Recorp during 
the debate in the other body on April 
26—page H2604. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


EXPLANATORY STATEMENT ON THE COMPRO- 
MISE AGREEMENT ON S. 999, H.R. 1504, H.R. 
3460, THE VETERANS’ EMPLOYMENT, TRAIN- 
ING, AND COUNSELING AMENDMENTS OF 1988 


This document explains the provisions of 
S. 999 as agreed to by the Senate on August 
4, 1987, and passed by the Senate on that 
date as an amendment to H.R. 1504 (herein- 
after referred to as the “Senate bill”) and 
passed again by the Senate on December 19, 
1987, the provisions of H.R. 3460 as passed 
by the House of Representatives on October 
27, 1987 (hereinafter referred to as “H.R. 
3460”), and the provisions of H.R. 1504 as 
passed by the House on June 30, 1987, 
(hereinafter referred to as “H.R. 1504”), and 
the provisions of a compromise agreement 
as noted below, except for clerical correc- 
tions, conforming changes made necessary 
by agreements reached between the Com- 
mittees, and minor drafting, technical, and 
clarifying changes. 


NOMENCLATURE 


The Committees note that both the 
Senate and House (H.R. 3460) bills and the 
compromise agreement would make changes 
in the nomenclature for various positions 
and entities. To simplify the references to 
those positions and entities in this docu- 
ment, references to them are adopted in the 
compromise agreement. The following table 
shows the nomenclature currently used in 
title 38 and the nomenclature used in the 
Senate and House bills and in the compro- 
mise agreement, together with the acro- 
nyms used in this document: 
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Current law 


Assistant Secretary for Veter- 
ans’ Employment. 


Veterans’ Employment Service 


State Director for Veterans’ Em- State Director for Veterans’ Em- 
ployment and Training. 

Assistant State Director for Vet- 
erans’ Employment and Train- 


ployment. 
Assistant State Director for Vet- 
erans’ Employment. 
ing. 
NOE AOD ROI nina 


Regional Director for Veterans’ 
Employment and Training. 


Senate bill House bill 
Assistant Secretary for Veter- Same. . . 
ans’ Employment and Train- 
ing. 
„ NUA AE A NEA e AEAT C 


ment and Training. 


ing. 


Director for Veterans’ Employ- 


Assistant Director for Veterans’ 
Employment and Training. 


Regional Administrator for Vet- 
erans’ Employment and Train- 


Compromise agreement 


Same [ASVET]. 


Veterans’ Employment 
Training Service [VETS]. 
Same [DVET). 


and 


Same [ADVET]. 


Same (RAVET]. 


In addition, this document uses the term 
State employment agency (SEA) for the 
entity described in chapter 41 of title 38 as 
the “public employment service system” and 
“employment service”. 

ADMINISTRATION OF EMPLOYMENT AND 
TRAINING PROGRAMS 


Section 2 of the compromise agreement 
would amend section 2002A of title 38, 
United States Code, relating to the office of 
the ASVET, to consolidate in that section, 
with revisions, various provisions of chapter 
41 of title 38 relating to the responsibilities 
of the Secretary of Labor with respect to 
programs under the jurisdiction of the Sec- 
retary for the provision of services designed 
to meet the employment, job-training, and 
related needs of eligible veterans and the 
spouses or surviving spouses of certain vet- 
erans and of service personnel who are miss- 
ing in action or prisoners of war. 

A. Responsibilities of the Secretary 


Senate bill: The Senate bill (section 2(a) of 
S. 999) would amend section 2002A of title 
38 to incorporate in a new subsection (b)(1) 
the requirement in sections 2003A (a) and 
(b), 2006 (a) and (b), and 2009(a) for the 
Secretary of Labor to carry out various vet- 
erans’ employment and training programs 
through the ASVET except as otherwise ex- 
pressly provided (it would be so expressly 
provided only in section 2010(b)(1) of title 
38 as proposed to be amended by section 10 
of this measure). The current-law require- 
ments for the Secretary to act through the 
ASVET would be expanded to include (a) 
the carrying out of all the provisions of 
chapter 41 of title 38, relating to veterans’ 
employment, job-training, and related serv- 
ices; and (b) the administration of all veter- 
ans’ employment and training programs. 

House bill: The House bill (section 3(a) of 
H.R. 3460) is substantively identical to the 
Senate bill except that it would add a re- 
quirement that the Secretary carry out 
through the ASVET chapter 43 of title 38, 
relating to veterans’ reemployment rights, 
as well as chapter 41. 

Compromise agreement: The compromise 
agreement (section 2(a)), contains the 
Senate provision with the House modifica- 
tion. 


B. Cooperative arrangements 


Senate bill: The Senate bill (section 2(a)) 
would amend section 2002A to incorporate 
in a new subsection (b) (2) a requirement, 
derived from section 2009(a)(2), that the 
Secretary, in order to make maximum use 
of available resources encourage all veter- 
ans’ employment and training programs and 
all grantees under such programs to enter 
into cooperative arrangements with private 
industry and business concerns (including 
small business concerns), educational insti- 
tutions, trade associations, and labor unions. 


House bill: The House bill (section 3(a) of 
H.R. 3460) is substantively identical to the 
Senate bill. 

Compromise agreement; The compromise 
agreement (section 2(a)) contains this provi- 
sion. 

C. Coordination and consultation with the 
Administrator 


Senate bill: The Senate bill (section 2(a)) 
would amend section 2002A to incorporate 
in a new subsection (b)(3) a requirement, de- 
rived from section 2009(a)(3), that the Sec- 
retary ensure that maximum effectiveness 
and efficiency are achieved in providing 
services and assistance to eligible veterans 
under all veterans’ employment and train- 
ing programs and through all grantees 
under each such program by coordinating 
and consulting with the Administrator with 
respect to (a) programs conducted under 
provisions of title 38 other than chapter 41, 
with particular emphasis in coordination of 
such program with readjustment counseling 
activities carried out under section 612A, ap- 
prenticeship or other on-job training pro- 
grams carried out under section 1787, and 
rehabilitation and training activities carried 
out under chapter 31; and (b) the Veterans’ 
Job Training Act (29 U.S.C. 1721 note) 
(VITA). 

House bill: The House bill (section 30a) of 
H.R. 3460) is substantively identical to the 
Senate bill except that it excludes the refer- 
ence to the VJTA as a program with respect 
to which the Secretary would be required to 
coordinate and consult with the Administra- 
tor. 

Compromise agreement: The compromise 
agreement (section 2(a)) contains the 
Senate provision. 

D. Coordination of job placement activities 


Senate bill: The Senate bill (section 2(a)) 
would amend section 2002A to require the 
Secretary to ensure that job placement ac- 
tivities are carried out in coordination and 
cooperation with appropriate SEA officials. 

House bill: The House bill (section 3(a) of 
H.R. 3460) is substantively identical to the 
Senate bill. 

Compromise agreement: The compromise 
agreement (section 2(a)) contains this provi- 
sion. 


E. Requirements to make funds available for 
Disabled Veterans’ Outreach Program Spe- 
cialists (DVOPs) and Local Veterans’ Em- 
ployment Representatives (LVERs) 


Senate bill: The Senate bill (section 2(a)) 
would amend sections 2002A and 2003A, re- 
lating to funding for the disabled veterans’ 
outreach program specialists (DVOPs), so as 
to (a) recodify in a new subsection (b)(5) of 
section 2002A the provisions in section 
2003(a)(1) requiring the Secretary to make 
funds available for the salaries and ex- 
penses of DVOPs in accordance with the 


formula set forth in section 2003A(a)(2) of 
current law (section 2003A(a)(1) as proposed 
to be amended) and to add a similar require- 
ment that funds be made available for the 
salaries and expenses of local veterans’ em- 
ployment representatives (LVERs) in ac- 
cordance with the proposed funding formu- 
la for LVERs (as explained below in the dis- 
cussion under the heading “LOCAL VETERANS’ 
EMPLOYMENT REPRESENATIVES (LVERS)’’); 
(b) require specifically that such funding in- 
clude amounts for the training, travel, sup- 
plies, and fringe benefits of DVOPs and 
LVERs, including the reasonable expenses 
and per diem for attendance at the National 
Veterans’ Employment and Training Insti- 
tute (NVETSI) proposed to be established 
under a new section 2010A as proposed to be 
added by the Senate bill; and (c) make the 
funding requirement subject to the provi- 
sions of new subsection (c)(2) of section 
2002A requiring that the Secretary, in de- 
termining the terms and conditions of a 
grant or contract under which funds are 
made available in a State, take into account 
the evaluation of local employment service 
offices (LESOs) in the State carried out by 
the DVETs and ADVETs, as proposed to be 
required by new section 2003(c)(13) (dis- 
cussed below under the heading ‘‘RESPONSI- 
BILITIES OF PERSONNEL”), and the results of 
the Secretary’s monitoring of the distribu- 
tion and use of funds provided for use in the 
State: 

House bill: The House bill (sections 2(a) 
and 5(a) of H.R. 3406) would (a) amend sec- 
tion 2004 of title 38 to add a requirement 
that funds be made available for LVERs in 
accordance with a proposed formula for 
LVER funding (discussed below under the 
heading “LOCAL VETERANS’ EMPLOYMENT 
REPRESENTATIVES”); (b) in a proposed new 
section 2009 (discussed below under the 
heading “NATIONAL VETERANS’ EMPLOYMENT 
AND TRAINING SERVICES INSTITUTE”) require 
that the Secretary make funding available 
for the travel and per diem expenses for 
DVOPs and LVERs (and various other per- 
sonnel) to attend the NVETSI; and (c) re- 
quire the Secretary, in determining the 
terms and conditions of a grant or contract 
under which funds are made available in a 
State to carry out section 2003A, relating to 
DVOPs, or section 2004, relating to LVERs, 
to (1) take into account the results of the 
following monitoring activities, all of which 
would be required by section 2002A as pro- 
posed to be amended by the House bill: (1) 
the Secretary’s monitoring of the distribu- 
tion and use of funds provided for use in the 
State, of the appointment of DVOPs and as- 
signment of LVERs, and of the participa- 
tion of qualified veterans and eligible per- 
sons under the Job Training Partnership 
Act (JTPA) and other Federal and Federal- 
ly-funded employment and training pro- 
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grams and (2) the monitoring of Depart- 
ment of Labor-funded veterans’ employ- 
ment and training programs by the Region- 
al Administrators for Veterans’ Employ- 
ment and Training (a position which would 
be provided for by the Senate and House 
bills and compromise agreement in provi- 
sions described below under the heading “I. 
Regional Administrators for Veterans’ Em- 
ployment and Training”). 

Compromise agreement; The compromise 
agreement (section 3(a)) contains the 
Senate provisions. 


F. Distribution and use of funds for DVOPs 


and LVERs 
Senate bill: The Senate bill (section 2(a)) 
would amend sections 2002A and 


2003A(a)(5), providing that the distribution 
and use of funds provided to a State for 
DVOPs shall be subject to the continuing 
supervision and monitoring of the ASVET 
and shall not be governed by the provisions 
of any law, or regulations thereunder, in- 
consistent with section 2003A, so as to re- 
codify those provisions in a new subsection 
(c)(1) of section 2002A, make them applica- 
ble to LVERs, and provide for the primacy 
of section 2004 with respect to the distribu- 
tion of and use of funds for LVERs. 

House bill; The House bill (section 3(a) of 
H.R. 3460) is substantively identical to the 
Senate bill. 

Compromise agreement; The compromise 
agreement (section 2(a)) contains this provi- 
sion. 


G. Appointment of DVOPs and assignment 
of LVERs 


Senate bill: The Senate bill (section 2(a)) 
would amend section 2002A and the third, 
fourth, and fifth sentences of section 
2003A(a)(2) (which would be redesignated as 
section 2003A(a)(1)), requiring that, in the 
appointment of DVOPs, preference be 
given, first, to disabled veterans of the Viet- 
nam era, second, to other disabled veterans, 
and third, any veteran, so as to (a) require 
in new subsection (b)(7) of section 2002A 
that the Secretary monitor the appoint- 
ment of DVOPs and the assignment of 
LVERS- in order to ensure compliance with 
the provisions (in section 2003 A(a cl) and 
2004(a)(4), respectively, as proposed to be 
amended) relating to the qualifications of 
DVOPs and LVERs—and (b) add an explicit 
requirement that those to whom preference 
is to be given be “qualified”. 

House bill: The House bill (section 3(a) of 
H.R. 3460) contains provisions substantively 
identical to the provisions described in item 
(a), above. 

Compromise agreement; The compromise 
agreement (sections 2(a) and 3(a)) contains 
these provisions. 


H. Opportunities for veterans under the Job 
Training Partnership Act 


House bill: The House bill (section 3(a) of 
H.R. 3460) would amend section 2002A to 
add a new subsection (b)(7) requiring the 
Secretary to promote, facilitate, and moni- 
tor participation of qualified veterans and 
eligible persons in employment and training 
opportunities under the JTPA and other 
Federal and Federally-funded employment 
and training programs. 

Senate bill; No provision. 

Compromise agreement: The compromise 
agreement (section 2(a)) contains this provi- 
sion with amendments to delete the require- 
ment for facilitating participation and the 
reference to Federal programs and to speci- 
fy explicitly in this provision that the func- 
tions are to be carried out by the ASVET. 
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The Committees intend that “Federally- 
funded employment and training programs” 
include the VJTA and the Targeted Job Tax 
Credit program under section 280C of the 
Internal Revenue Code. 

I. Regional Administrator for Veteran’s 
Employment and Training 


Senate bill: The Senate bill (section 2(a)) 
would amend section 2002A to add a new 
subsection (d) to require the Secretary to 
assign to each region for which the Secre- 
tary operates a regional office a representa- 
tive of the VETS to serve as a Regional Di- 
rector for Veterans’ Employment and Train- 
ing. 

House bill: The House bill (section 3(a) of 
H.R. 3460) contains a substantively identical 
provision except that the title of the posi- 
tion would be changed to Regional Adminis- 
trator for Veterans’ Employment and Train- 
ing (RAVET) and that each RAVET would 
be required to be responsible for (a) ensur- 
ing the promotion, operation and implemen- 
tation of all veterans’ employment and 
training programs and services within the 
region; (b) ensuring proper veterans’ em- 
ployment under Federal contracts within 
the region; (c) protecting and advancing vet- 
erans’ reemployment rights within the 
region; and (d) coordinating, monitoring, 
and providing technical assistance on veter- 
ans’ employment and training programs 
with respect to all Department of Labor 
grantees within the region. 

Compromise agreement: The compromise 
agreement (section 2(a)) contains this provi- 
sion as modified by the House bill and with 
amendments providing for RAVETs to 
“monitor” rather than ensure“ Federal 
contractors’ compliance with their obliga- 
tions with respect to veterans’ employment. 

J. Deputy Assistant Secretary for Veterans’ 
Employment and Training 

House bill; The House bill (section 3(a) of 
H.R. 3460) would amend section 2002A to 
add a new subsection (c) establishing statu- 
torily (the position having already been es- 
tablished administratively) the position of 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of Labor for 
Veterans’ Employment and Training 
(DASVET) within the Senior Executive 
Service; requiring that the DASVET be an 
eligible veteran; and requiring the Secretary 
to appoint a DASVET in accordance with 
section 3393 of title 5, relating to the re- 
cruitment of career appointees, no later 
than the beginning of program year 1989. 

Senate bill: No provision. 

Compromise agreement; No provision. 

K. Budgeting 

Senate bill; The Senate bill (section 3(b)) 
would amend section 2006(a) of titie 38, 
under which the Secretary is required to in- 
clude in the Department of Labor's annual 
budget funds necessary for the administra- 
tion of chapters 41, 42, and 43 of title 38, in- 
cluding amounts necessary for the numbers 
of DVOPs required by the DVOP funding 
formula in section 2003A and to include in 
the budget submission a separate listing of 
the proposed number of DVOPs by State, so 
as to require that (a) the budget include 
funding (1) for LVERs in accordance with 
the new LVER funding formula (proposed 
to be added by section 2(a), discussed above, 
of the Senate bill), (2) for the NVETSI (pro- 
posed to be established by section 8, dis- 
cussed below, of the Senate bill), and (3) the 
reasonable expenses of DVOPs and LVERs 
for training, travel, supplies, and fringe ben- 
efits, including travel expenses and per diem 
for attending the NVETSI; and (b) the 
budget submission include (1) a separate 
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listing of LVERs by State, and (2) informa- 
tion demonstrating the compliance of the 
budget submission with the funding formu- 
las for DVOPs and LVERs and the require- 
ment to provide funding for the NVETSI. 

House bill: The House bill (section 3(b) of 
H.R. 3460) is substantively identical to the 
Senate provision. 

Compromise agreement; The compromise 
agreement (section 2(b)) contains this provi- 
sion, 


L. Use of administrative funds 


House bill: The House bill (section 3(c) of 
H.R. 3460) would amend section 2006(d) of 
title 38, under which funds available for the 
proper and efficient administration of chap- 
ter 41 are precluded from being made avail- 
able for any other purpose except with the 
approval of the Secretary based on a dem- 
onstrated lack of need for the funds for ad- 
ministering chapter 41, so as to repeal the 
exception permitting the use of the funds 
for a non-chapter 41 purpose. 

Senate bill: No provision. 

Compromise agreement: The compromise 
agreement (section 2(c)) contains this provi- 
sion, 

M. Reporting requirements 

Senate bill; The Senate bill (section 3(c)) 
would amend section 2007(c) of title 38, re- 
lating to an annual report from the Secre- 
tary to the Congress on the success during 
the preceding fiscal year of the Department 
of Labor and SEAs in carrying out the pro- 
visions of chapter 41 and on activities car- 
ried out under section 2003A (DVOPs), so as 
to (a) provide for the report to be submitted 
to the appropriate committees of the Con- 
gress; (b) specify that the report would be 
due on February 1 of each year; (c) delete 
the existing requirement that the report in- 
clude any determination made under 
present section 2004 which section 3(c) of 
the Senate bill would amend to delete the 
Secretary’s authority to allow, based upon a 
demonstrated lack of need, an LVER not to 
be assigned to the staff of a local employ- 
ment service office (LESO); (d) also require 
a report on activities under section 2004 
(LVERs); and (e) require that the report 
contain information on the operation of 
programs for the provision of employment 
and training services designed to meet the 
needs of veterans, including (1) an evalua- 
tion of the effectiveness of such programs in 
meeting the requirements of proposed new 
subsection (b) of section 2002A (described 
above under the heading “ADMINISTRATION 
OF EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING PROGRAMS”), 
(2) the efficiency with which services were 
provided under such programs, and (3) rec- 
ommendations for further legislative action 
relating to veterans’ employment, including 
the need for any changes in the formulas 
governing the appointment of DVOPs and 
assignment of LVERs, and the allocation of 
funds for the support of DVOPs and 
LVERs, as the Secretary considers appropri- 
ate. 

House bill: The House bill (section 30d) of 
H.R. 3460) is substantively the same as the 
Senate bill with the exceptions that the 
House bill would (a) make the report due on 
December 1 of each year, (b) require that 
the report include a comparison of the job 
placement rates for eligible veterans, veter- 
ans of the Vietnam era, certain categories of 
veterans with service-connected disabilities, 
and eligible persons who registered for as- 
sistance with the public employment system 
with the job placement rate for nonveterans 
so registered for assistance in each State, 
and (c) not make specific reference to the 
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possible need for changes in the formulas 
for the appointment of DVOPs and assign- 
ment of LVERs, and the allocation of funds 
for their support. 

Compromise agreement; The compromise 
agreement (section 2(d)) contains the House 
provision with amendments requiring that 
(a) job-placement-rate comparisons be made 
according to age groups; (b) changing from 
December 1 to February 1 the annual dead- 
line for the Secretary to report annually to 
the Committees on Veterans’ Affairs of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives; 
(c) providing for the reports to be based on 
program years (July 1 through June 30) 
rather than fiscal years; and (d) restoring 
the Senate bill’s reference to the possible 
need for changes in the formulas. 


LOCAL VETERANS’ EMPLOYMENT 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Present section 2004 of title 38 provides 
that, except as may be determined by the 
Secretary of Labor based on a demonstrated 
lack of need for services, the administrative 
head of the employment service in each 
State must assign one or more employees, 
preferably eligible veterans or eligible per- 
sons, to the staffs of local employment serv- 
ice offices, whose services must be fully de- 
voted to discharging the duties prescribed 
for DVETs and Assistant DVETs. 

Major provisions in section 3(a) of the 
compromise agreement would amend sec- 
tion 2004 to establish formulas for the as- 
signment of LVERs and for the funding and 
allocation of funding for LVERs, provide for 
preferences in the assignment of LVERs, 
and delineate the responsibilites of LVERs. 


A. LVER funding formula 


Senate bill: The Senate bill (section 3(a)) 
would amend section 2004 of title 38, relat- 
ing to the assignment to LESO staffs of em- 
ployees (LVERs) whose services are fully de- 
voted to discharging the duties of veterans’ 
employment representatives, to require that 
(a) the Secretary, beginning with FY 1988, 
make available to the States funds suffi- 
cient to support the assignment of 1,600 
full-time LVERs nationwide, plus the fund- 
ing necessary to support the States’ admin- 
istration of the LVER program; (b) the 
funds be allocated to the States (including 
the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and 
the Virgin Islands) so that each State re- 
ceives funding for the number of LVERs it 
had on January 1, 1987, for which funds 
were provided under chapter 41 (1,379 
LVERs according to the Department of 
Labor) plus one additional LVER; (c) the al- 
location of funds for the remaining LVER 
positions up to 1,600 be made pursuant to a 
formula whereby each State would receive a 
percentage of those funds equal to the aver- 
age of (1) the State’s percentage of total na- 
tional veteran population, (2) the percent- 
age of the total of eligible veterans and per- 
sons registered with LESOs nationwide who 
are registered with LESOs in the State, and 
(3) the State’s percentage of the number of 
full-service LESOs nationwide; and (d) each 
State’s allocation also include funds for the 
reasonable administrative expenses associat- 
ed with the number of LVERs for which it 
is receiving funds. 

House bill: The House bill (section 2(a) of 
H.R. 3460) would amend section 2004 to pre- 
scribe an LVER funding formula under 
which the Secretary would be required to 
make available during each fiscal year for 
use in each State an amount sufficient to 
support (a) one-third of a full-time LVER 
for each 1,400 eligible veterans or eligible 
persons who were registered for assistance 
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as of the end of the program year immedi- 
ately preceding that fiscal year; (b) one- 
third of a full-time LVER for each 25,000 
veterans who were residing in the State at 
the end of the previous fiscal year; and (c) 
one-third of a full-time LVER for every 
LESO in the State at the end of the previ- 
ous year. In any event, for fiscal year 1988, 
each State would be required to be provided 
an amount sufficient to support the number 
of LVERs in that State as of April 1, 1987. 
For purposes of determining the number of 
LVERs under this formula, fractions would 
be required to be rounded up to the nearest 
one-half or whole number. 

Compromise agreement: The compromise 
agreement (section 3(a)) contains the 
Senate provision. 

The Committees note their concerns re- 
garding the remoteness of Indian reserva- 
tions from employment and training serv- 
ices and Native Americans’ resulting lack of 
access to such services. The Committees 
direct that the ASVET consult with the di- 
rectors of SEAs in Arizona and South 
Dakota and in other States with substantial 
populations of Native Americans living on 
reservations who are veterans, so that maxi- 
mum consideration is given to the goal of 
furnishing those veterans with employment 
and training services—either itinerant or 
full-time services—commensurate with their 
needs. Such assignments would, of course, 
be made from the number of LVERs allocat- 
ed to the State in which the reservation is 
located. 

B. Assignment of LVERs 


Senate bill: The Senate bill (section 3(a)) 
would amend section 2004 to require that 
the LVERs allocated to each State be as- 
signed to LESOs by the administrative head 
of the SEA, with the concurrence of the 
DVET, so that as nearly as practicable each 
LESO with at least 1,100 veteran/eligible- 
person registrants would have a full-time 
LVER; one additional LVER would be as- 
signed for each 1,500 additional registrants 
above the initial 1,100 registrants; and one 
half-time LVER would be assigned to each 
LESO at which at least 350 but less than 
1,000 such individuals are registered. At an 
LESO with fewer than 350 such registrants, 
the head of the office would be responsible 
for ensuring compliance with provisions in 
existing law requiring priority services for 
veterans and priority referral of veterans to 
Federal contractors. 

House bill: The House bill (section 2(a) of 
H.R, 3460) would amend section 2004 to re- 
quire that the assignment of LVERs to 
LESOs be made by the head of the employ- 
ment service in the State after consultation 
with the DVET. 

Compromise agreement: The compromise 
agreement (section 3(a)) contains (a) the 
Senate provision establishing a numerical 
formula for assigning LVERs to LESOs; (b) 
the House provision requiring that the as- 
signment of LVERs in a State be made by 
the head of the SEA after consultation with 
the DVETs; (c) an amendment to section 
2002A requiring that, before approving a 
grant or contract under which funds are 
made available in a state under new subsec- 
tion (b)(5) of new section 2002A in order to 
carry out section 2003A(a) or 2004(a) and 
(b) of title 38, the Secretary obtain the 
funding recipient's certification that it will 
comply with all provisions in chapter 41 of 
this title; and (d) an amendment to revise 
the provision relating to LESOs with fewer 
than 350 such veteran/eligible-person regis- 
trants so as to provide that, in the case of 
any Wagner-Peyser Act employment serv- 
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ices delivery point other than an LESO with 
350 or more such registrants—rather than 
only at an LESO with less than 350 such 
registrants—the head employee at the serv- 
ices delivery point would have the specified 
responsibility with respect to services for 
veterans. 

The Committees intend that the annual 
evaluations of LESOs include an evaluation 
of compliance with the formula for assign- 
ing LVERs. 


C. Definition of registered 


Senate bill: The Senate bill (section 3(a)) 
would amend section 2004 to provide that, 
for the purposes of the formula for the allo- 
cation of LVERs, an individual would be 
considered to be registered for assistance 
with an LESO during a program year if the 
individual either registered, or renewed his 
or her registration, for assistance with the 
office during that program year or regis- 
tered or renewed his or her registration 
with that office during a previous program 
year and, in accordance with regulations 
which the Secretary would be required to 
prescribe, is counted as still being registered 
for administrative purposes. 

House bill: The House bill (section 2(a) of 
H.R. 3460) contains a substantively identical 
provision. 

Compromise agreement; The compromise 
agreement (section 3(a)) contains this provi- 
sion. 


D. Preference in assignments of LVERs 


Senate bill: The Senate bill (section 3(a)) 
would amend section 2004 to require that 
persons assigned as LVERs after September 
30, 1987, be veterans and that preference in 
the assignment of LVERs be given to quali- 
fied veterans with service-connected disabil- 
ities which are compensable or for which 
they were discharged. Under current law, 
persons assigned as LVER's are to be “pref- 
erably eligible veterans or eligible persons“. 

House bill: No provision. 

Compromise agreement; The compromise 
agreement (section 3(a)) contains this provi- 
sion with amendments (a) deleting any ref- 
erence to eligible veteran or person status as 
a qualification for an LVER assignment but 
requiring that preference in the assign- 
ments be given to qualified eligible veterans 
or eligible persons in the following order: (1) 
qualified service-connected disabled veter- 
ans, (2) qualified veterans, and (3) qualified 
eligible persons; and (b) delaying (to July 1, 
1988) the effective date of the preference re- 
quirement, 


E. Definition of Local Employment Service 
Office (LESO) 

House bill: The House bill (section 2(b) of 
H.R. 3460) would amend section 2001 of title 
38, relating to definitions of certain terms 
used in chapter 41, to add a provision defin- 
ing the term “local employment service 
office” as a service delivery point which has 
an intrinsic management structure and at 
which employment services are offered in 
accordance with the Wagner-Peyser Act. 

Senate bill: No provision. 

Compromise agreement: The compromise 
agreement (section 3(b)) contains this provi- 
sion. 

The Committees intend that a satellite 
office not be considered to be an LESO, but 
rather a part of the LESO having jurisdic- 
tion over it. 


F, Responsibilities of LVERs 


Senate bill: The Senate bill (section 3(a)) 
would amend section 2004 to require that 
work of LVERS be fully devoted to— 
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(a) providing, or facilitating the provision 
of, counseling services to veterans who are 
certified as eligible for participation in the 
VITA program; and 

(b) discharging at the local level the 
duties of DVETs and ADVETs as provided 
in section 2003(c)(1)(B) and (c) through 
(12) of title 38, which (as proposed to be 
amended by section 7(a) of the Senate bill, 
discussed below) are to— 

(1) be functionally responsible for the su- 
pervision of the registration of eligible vet- 
erans and eligible persons in LESOs for suit- 
able types of employment and training and 
for counseling and placement of eligible vet- 
erans and eligible persons in employment 
and training programs, including VJTA; 

(2) engage in job development and job ad- 
vancement activities for eligible veterans 
and persons, including maximum coordina- 
tion with appropriate VA officials in the 
VA's carrying out of its outreach services re- 
sponsibilities and in the conduct of job fairs 
and other special programs to match eligi- 
ble veterans and persons with appropriate 
job and job-training opportunities and oth- 
erwise to promote the employment of eligi- 
ble veterans and eligible persons; 

(3) assist in securing and maintaining cur- 
rent information as to the various types of 
available employment and training opportu- 
nities, including maximum use of electronic 
data processing and telecommunications 
systems and the matching of an eligible vet- 
eran’s or person's particular qualifications 
with an available opportunity commensu- 
rate with those qualifications; 

(4) promote the interest of employers and 
labor unions in employing eligible veterans 
and persons and in conducing on-job train- 
ing and apprenticeship programs for them; 

(5) maintain regular contact with employ- 
ers, labor unions, training programs, and 
veterans’ organizations with a view to keep- 
ing them advised of eligible veterans and 
persons available for employment and train- 
ing and to keeping eligible veterans and per- 
sons advised of opportunities for employ- 
ment and training; 

(6) promote and facilitate the participa- 
tion of veterans in Federal and Federally- 
funded employment and training programs 
and directly monitor the implementation 
and operation of such programs to ensure 
that eligible veterans, veterans of the Viet- 
nam era, service-connected-disabled veter- 
ans, and eligible persons receive such priori- 
ty or other special consideration in the pro- 
visions of services as is required by law or 
regulation; 

(7) assist in every possible way in improv- 
ing working conditions and the advance- 
ment of employment of eligible veterans 
and eligible persons; 

(8) supervise the listing of jobs and subse- 
quent referrals of qualified veterans as re- 
quired by section 2012 of title 38; 

(9) be responsible for ensuring that com- 
plaints of discrimination filed under section 
2012 are resolved in a timely fashion; 

(10) working closely with appropriate VA 
personnel who provide counseling or reha- 
bilitation services under chapter 31 of title 
38, cooperate with employers to identify dis- 
abled veterans who have completed or are 
participating in a vocational rehabilitation 
training program under chapter 31 and who 
are in need of employment; 

(11) cooperate with the staff of VA read- 
justment counseling programs for Vietnam- 
era veterans in identifying and assisting vet- 
erans who have readjustment problems and 
who may need employment placement as- 
sistance or vocational training assistance; 
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(12) when requested by a Federal or State 
agency or a private employer, assist it in 
identifying and acquiring prosthetic and 
sensory aids and devices which tend to en- 
hance the employability of disabled veter- 
ans; and 

(13) not less frequently than annually, 
conduct an evaluation at each LESO of the 
services provided to eligible veterans and eli- 
gible persons and make recommendations 
for corrective action as appropriate. 

House bill; The House bill (section 2(a) of 
H.R. 3460) would prescribe the duties to be 
discharged by LVERs in a new subsection 
(b) of section 2004. The prescribed duties 
would include duties substantively identical 
to those described in items (4), (5), (8), (10), 
(11), and (12), above, except that, with re- 
spect to item (5), “community leaders” is 
added to the group with which contact is to 
be maintained; with respect to item (8), 
LVER's would be required to monitor“ 
rather than “supervise” the listings and re- 
ferrals; and, with respect to item (12), a 
“service-connected disabled veteran” would 
be added to those who, upon request, are to 
be assisted. The other duties would be — 

(a) to supervise functionally the provision 
of services to eligible veterans and eligible 
persons by LESO staff; 

(b) to provide directly, or facilitate the 
provision of, labor exchange services to eli- 
gible veterans and persons in LESOs, includ- 
ing intake and assessment, counseling, test- 
ing, job-search assistance, and referral and 
placement; 

(c) to promote, facilitate, and monitor the 
participation of veterans in Federal and 
Federally-funded employment and training 
programs, and monitor the listing of vacant 
positions with the United States Employ- 
ment Service by Federal agencies as re- 
quired by section 3327 of title 5; 

(d) to refer eligible veterans and persons 
to training, supportive services, and educa- 
tional opportunities, as appropriate; and 

(e) to assist, through electronic data proc- 
essing, in securing and maintaining current 
information regarding available employ- 
ment and training opportunities. 

Compromise agreement; The compromise 
agreement (section 3(a)) would prescribe 
the duties of LVERs as specified in the 
House bill except that (1) in the provision 
described in item (c), LVERs would not be 
required to “facilitate” veterans’ participa- 
tion, the reference to Federal programs 
would be deleted, and a requirement would 
be added for LVERs to report to the DVET 
or ADVET concerned any evidence of fail- 
ures to provide veterans with the priority or 
other special consideration required by law 
or regulation; and (2) a requirement would 
be added for LVERs to facilitate the provi- 
sion of guidance and counseling services for 
veterans certified as eligible for participa- 
tion under VITA. 

The Committees do not intend that the 
listing of LVERs’ duties in section 2004(b) 
preclude the assignment of additional duties 
to LVERs when necessary under unusual 
circumstances. 

PERFORMANCE OF DISABLED VETERANS’ OUT- 
REACH PROGRAM SPECIALISTS AND LOCAL VET- 
ERANS’ EMPLOYMENT REPRESENTATIVES 

A. Development and application of 
performance standards 

Senate bill: The Senate bill (section 4(a)) 
would amend chapter 41 to add a new sec- 
tion 2004A, subsection (a) of which would 
(a) require the Secretary, after consultation 
with SEAs or their representatives, or both, 
to prescribe, and provide for the implemen- 
tation of, standards for the performance of 
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DVOPs and LVERs and monitor the activi- 
ties of DVOPs and LVERs; (b) require that 
the standards provide for the effective per- 
formance at the local level of the statutory 
duties of DVOPs and LVERs and include as 
one of the measures of a DVOP's perform- 
ance the extent to which the DVOP, while 
serving in the capacity of a case manager 
under section 14(b)(1)(A) of VITA (as pro- 
posed to be amended by section 11(b)(1) of 
the Senate bill (discussed below)), facilitates 
rates of successful training- completion 
under VJTA; and (e) authorize the ASVET, 
in entering into an agreement with a State 
for the provision of DVOP or LVER fund- 
ing, personally to make exceptions to the 
standards to take into account local condi- 
tions and circumstances. 

House bill: No provision. 

Compromise agreement: The compromise 
agreement (section 4(a)(1)) would amend 
chapter 41 to add a new section 2004A under 
which each SEA would be required to devel- 
op and apply DVOP and LVER performance 
standards which are consistent with the 
statutory duties and functions of DVOPs 
and LVERs and include as a measure of a 
DVOPs performance the extent to which 
the DVOP, as a VJTA case manager, facili- 
tates successful VJTA training-completion 
rates. In developing the standards, each 
SEA would be required to take into account 
model standards (which the Secretary 
would be required to develop after consulta- 
tion with the SEAs or their representatives) 
and any comments of the DVET concerned 
(to whom the SEA would be required to 
aubmit the proposed standards for a 30-day 
comment period) and would be authorized 
to take into account the State’s personnel 
merit system requirement and other local 
circumstances and requirements and to re- 
quest the assistance of the DVET (who, 
upon request, would be required to provide 
appropriate assistance). A freestanding pro- 
vision in the compromise agreement (section 
4(b)) would require each SEA to develop 
and promulgate the standards as quickly as 
feasible and to submit the proposed stand- 
ards to the DVET not later than 12 months 
after the date on which the Secretary pro- 
vides it with the prototype standards and to 
adopt final standards not later than 60 days 
after receiving the DVET’s comments. 

The Committees expect SEAs to develop 
DVOP position descriptions which are based 
on the standards developed for DVOPs'’ per- 
formance and consistent with their duties 
and functions as set forth in sections 
2003A(b) of title 38. 


B. Monitoring of compliance with 
performance standards 


Senate bill: The Senate bill (section 4(a)), 
in subsection (b) of the proposed new sec- 
tion 2004A (described above), would (a) re- 
quire that DVETs and ADVETs regularly 
monitor the performance of DVOPs and 
LVERs through the application of the per- 
formance standards; and (b) require each 
DVET (or the DVET’s designee) to submit 
to the head of the SEA recommendation 
and comments in connection with each 
annual performance rating of a DVOP or 
LVER in the State. 

House bill: No provision. 

Compromise agreement: The compromise 
agreement (section 4(a)(1)) contains this 
provision with amendments authorizing 
rather than requiring the DVET to submit 
the recommendations and comments and de- 
leting the express reference to a designee of 
the DVET submitting the recommendations 
and comments. 
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The Committees intend that the DVET’s 
and ADVET’s monitoring of the perform- 
ance of DVOPs and LVERs include but not 
be limited to (a) a review of quarterly re- 
ports provided to DVETs under new section 
2004(c) of title 38 with respect to Federal 
law and regulations with respect to special 
services and priorities for veterans and 
other eligible persons; and (b) the annual 
evaluations, under new clause (13) of section 
2003(c), of the services provided by the 
LESO in question to eligible veterans and el- 
igible persons. 

WAIVER OF RESIDENCY REQUIREMENTS FOR DI- 

RECTORS AND ASSISTANT DIRECTORS OF VETER- 

ANS’ EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING 


Senate bill; The Senate bill (section 5) 
would amend section 2003(b) of title 38, 
which requires that, at the time of appoint- 
ment, a DVET or ADVET be an eligible vet- 
eran who has been a resident of the State 
for at least 2 years, so as to (a) provide that 
the Secretary, upon determining that it is 
necessary to consider for appointment as a 
DVET an ADVET with 2 years of experi- 
ence, may waive the 2-year State residency 
requirement; and (b) require that, in the 
event of such a waiver, preference be given 
to any equally qualified veteran who meets 
the residency requirement. 

House bill: The House bill (section 7 of 
H.R. 3406) would amend section 2003(b) to 
authorize the Secretary to waive the State 
residency requirement and appoint any 
qualified veteran as a DVET or an ADVET 
if the Secretary determines that there is no 
qualified veteran available who meets the 
residency requirement. 

Compromise agreement: The compromise 
agreement (section 5) contains the House 
provision. 

SHARING OF INFORMATION REGARDING 
POTENTIAL EMPLOYERS 
A. Department of Defense assistance to the 

Department of Labor and Veterans’ Ad- 

ministration 


Senate bill: The Senate bill (section 6(a)) 
would amend section 2005 of title 38, relat- 
ing to Federal agencies’ cooperation with 
the Secretary of Labor in providing employ- 
ment and training opportunities to veterans, 
to require the Secretary of Defense—in 
order to assist the Secretary of Labor and 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs in 
identifying employers with potential job 
training opportunities under VJTA and in 
carrying out chapter 41—to provide to the 
Secretary and the Administrator, not more 
than 30 days after the enactment date, the 
then-current list of employers participating 
in the National Committee for Employer 
Support of the Guard and Reserve 
(NCESGR). After providing the list, the 
Secretary of Defense would be required to 
provide, on the 15th of each month, updat- 
ed information regarding it. 

House bill; No provision. 

Compromise agreement: The compromise 
agreement (section 6(a)) contains this provi- 
sion with an amendment changing the ref- 
erence to the required list from “the then- 
current list of employers participating in 
the [NCESGR]” to “any list maintained by 
the Secretary of Defense of employers par- 
ticipating in the [(NCESGR]”. 

B. Veterans’ Administration/Department of 
Labor Cooperation 

Senate bill: The Senate bill (section 6(a)) 
would amend section 2008 of title 38, requir- 
ing the Secretary of Labor to consult with 
the Administrator on activities under chap- 
ter 41, to require the Administrator to re- 
quire each VA regional office to provide on 
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a monthly or more frequent basis to appro- 
priate LESOs and Department of Labor 
(DoL) offices, as designated by the Secre- 
tary, the names and addresses of employers 
which offer approved programs of job train- 
ing under VITA in the regional office's 
area. 

House bill: No provision. 

Compromise agreement; The compromise 
agreement (section 6(b)) contains this provi- 
sion with an amendment requiring that the 
Administrator, rather than each VA region- 
al office, provide monthly or more frequent- 
ly to such LESOs and Do“ offices the names 
and addresses of such employers in the 
areas served by those LESOs and DoL of- 
fices. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF PERSONNEL 


A. Functional supervision 


Senate bill? The Senate bill (section 7(a)) 
would amend section 2003(c), relating to the 
functions of DVETs and ADVETs, to re- 
quire DVETs and ADVETs to supervise 
functionally the provision of services to eli- 
gible veterans and eligible persons by the 
SEA and by other employment or training 
programs administered by the Secretary of 
Labor, by grantees of Federal or Federally- 
funded employment or training programs, 
or by the State. 

House bill: The House bill (section 4 of 
H.R. 3460) contains a substantively identical 
provision. 

Compromise agreement; The compromise 
r (section 7(a)) contains this provi- 
sion. 

The Committees intend functional super- 
vision“ by DVETs and ADVETs to be dis- 
tinct from "line supervision” by LESO man- 
agers. Provision of functional supervision by 
DVETs and ADVETs is not intended to 
impose—nor will it impose—a dual manage- 
ment structure on the LVER or DVOP pro- 
gram. Functional supervision is to entail 
providing technical assistance, making sug- 
gestions for improvement of services, help- 
ing to plan programs and projects, checking 
for compliance with ETA regulations affect- 
ing veterans, helping to correct errors by 
working with local and state staffs, analyz- 
ing work as it affects veterans and eligible 
persons, training new state agency employ- 
ees and providing refresher courses for state 
agency staff, and bringing matters which re- 
quire corrective action to the attention of 
those state agency personnel who have au- 
thority over policy, procedures and staff. 
Functional supervision does not authorize a 
DVET or ADVET to hire, fire, discipline, or 
issue directives to state agency employees. 
Nor does it authorize a DVET or ADVET to 
make regulations, change procedure, or es- 
tablish internal policies for the state 
agency. 


B. Responsibilities for placements in Veter- 
ans’ Job Training Act programs and for 
the development of other opportunities 
Senate bill: The Senate bill (section 7(a)) 

would amend section 2003(c) to (a) specify 

that, in the current provision requiring 

DVETs and ADVETs to be functionally re- 

sponsible for supervising the registration of 

eligible veterans and persons in LESOs for 
employment and training and for counseling 
and placement in employment and job- 
training programs, the reference to such 
programs includes programs under VJTA, 
and (b) clarify that DVETs’ and ADVETs’ 
duties to engage in job development and job 
advancement activities for eligible veterans 
and persons includes the general responsi- 
bility, “otherwise to promote the employ- 
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ment of eligible veterans and eligible per- 
sons“. 

House bill; No provision. 

Compromise agreement: The compromise 
= (section 7(a)) contains this provi- 
sion. 

C. Veterans’ preference 

House bill: The House bill (section 4 of 
H.R. 3460) would amend section 2003(c) to 
require DVETs and ADVETs to monitor the 
implementation of Federal laws requiring 
preference for veterans in employment and 
job advancement opportunities within the 
Federal Government. 

Senate bill: No provision. 

Compromise agreement: The compromise 
agreement (section 7(a)) contains this provi- 
sion with an amendment requiring DVETs 
and ADVETs to report evidence of noncom- 
pliance to the Office of Personnel Manage- 
ment (OPM) for appropriate enforcement 
or remedial action. 


D. Listing of job vacancies 


House bill: The House bill (section 4 of 
H.R. 3460) would amend 2003(c) to require 
DVETs and ADVETs to monitor the listing 
of vacant positions with the United States 
Employment Service by Federal agencies as 
required by section 3327 of title 5. 

Senate bill: No provision. 

Compromise agreement: The compromise 
agreement (section 7(a)) contains this provi- 
sion with amendments requiring that the 
monitoring be carried out through DVOPs 
and LVERs and that DVETs and ADVETs 
report evidence of noncompliance to OPM 
2 appropriate enforcement or remedial 
action. 


E. Evaluations 


Senate bill: The Senate bill (section 7(a)) 
would amend section 2003(c) to require 
DVETs and ADVETs to conduct, not less 
frequently than annually, evaluations of 
services provided to eligible veterans and 
persons at each LESO and to make recom- 
mendations for corrective action as appro- 
priate. 

House bill: No provision. 

Compromise agreement: The compromise 
agreement (section 7(a)) contains this provi- 
sion with an amendment requiring that the 
evaluations be conducted at LESOs in ac- 
cordance with the following order of priori- 
ty: (a) those that have demonstrated less- 
than-satisfactory performance during either 
of the two previous program years; (b) 
LESOs with the largest numbers of veterans 
registered during the previous program 
year; and (c) other LESOs as resources 
permit. 


F. Additional duties of DVOPs 


Senate bill: The Senate bill (section 7(b)) 
would amend section 2003A(c) of title 38, re- 
lating to the functions of DVOPs, (a) to 
clarify that the DVOP responsibility to pro- 
vide appropriate assistance to community- 
based groups and organizations and grant- 
ees under Federal and Federally-funded em- 
ployment and training programs in serving 
eligible veterans includes assisting those en- 
tities receiving funding under part C of title 
IV of the JTPA, relating to certain employ- 
ment programs for service-connected dis- 
abled and Vietnam-era veterans and those 
recently separated from military service; (b) 
clarify that the DVOP responsibility to con- 
sult and coordinate with representatives of 
Federal, State, and local programs in order 
to develop linkages to promote employment 
opportunities for, and provide employment 
assistance to, veterans includes consulting 
and coordinating with representatives of the 
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VITA program; and (c) add the following 
DVOP responsibilities: (1) providing coun- 
seling services to veterans with respect to 
their selection of and changes in vocations 
and to their vocational adjustment, and (2) 
providing services as case managers under 
paragraph (1)(A) of proposed new subsec- 
tion (b) (discussed below) of section 14 of 
VITA. 

House bill: No provision. 

Compromise agreement: The compromise 
agreement (section 7(b)) contains this provi- 
sion with an amendment providing for 
DVOPs to be responsible for providing vo- 
cational guidance or vocational counseling 
services, or both” to veterans, rather than 
“counseling services.” 


NATIONAL VETERANS’ EMPLOYMENT AND 
TRAINING SERVICE INSTITUTE 


Senate bill: The Senate bill (section 8) 
would amend chapter 41 to add a new sec- 
tion 2010A, entitled “National Veterans Em- 
ployment and Training Service Institute”, 
to require the ASVET, for the purpose of 
providing for such training as the Secretary 
considers necessary and appropriate for the 
efficient and effective provision of employ- 
ment, job-training, placement, and related 
services to veterans, to establish and make 
available such funds as may be necessary to 
operate a National Veterans’ Employment 
and Training Services Institute (NVETSI) 
for the training of DVOPs, LVERs, DVETs 
and ADVETs, and such other personnel in- 
volved in the provision of employment, job- 
training, counseling, placement, or related 
services to veterans as the Secretary consid- 
ers appropriate. 

House bill: The House bill (section 5 of 
H.R. 3460) would revise present section 2009 
of title 38, the current provisions of which 
would be supplanted under the House bill 
by proposed amendments to sections 2004 
and 2007, to incorporate a provision sub- 
stantively identical to the Senate provision 
with the addition of a provision specifying 
that the funding required to be made avail- 
able for the operation of the NVETSI would 
include travel expenses and per diem for at- 
tendance at the NVETSI. 

Compromise agreement; The compromise 
agreement (section 8) contains the House 
provision with an amendment (a) requiring 
the Secretary, as the Secretary considers ap- 
propriate, to provide out of the program 
funds designated for the NVETSI, training 
of VETS personnel at the ANVETSI, includ- 
ing their travel expenses and per diem; and 
(b) changing the word “Service” to “Serv- 
ices” in the title of the Institute. 


SPECIAL UNEMPLOYMENT STUDY 


Senate bill: The Senate bill (section 9) 
would amend chapter 41 to add a new sec- 
tion 2010B, entitled “Special unemployment 
study”, requiring the ASVET, through the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics to conduct every 
two years, and report to the Congress on, 
studies of unemployment among (a) special 
disabled veterans (that is, those who either 
(1) have a service-connected disability rated 
at 30 percent or more, (2) have a service- 
connected disability rated at 10 or 20 per- 
cent and have been determined for purposes 
of the VA's program of vocational rehabili- 
tation for service-connected disabled veter- 
ans to have a serious employment handicap, 
or (3) were discharged or released from 
active duty because of a service-connected 
disability; and (b) veterans who served in 
the Vietnam Theater during the Vietnam 
conflict. The first study would be required 
to be completed by July 1, 1988. 

House bill: No provision. 
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Compromise agreement: The compromise 
agreement (section 9) contains this provi- 
sion with an amendment (a) requiring the 
first study to be completed not later than 
six months after the enactment date. 

SECRETARY'S COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ 
EMPLOYMENT 


Senate bill: The Senate bill (sections 10 
and 12(a)(3)), would amend section 
2010(b)(1) of title 38, relating to the mem- 
bership of the Secretary of Labor’s Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Employment, so as to (a) 
add to the membership representatives of 
the Secretary of Education and the Post- 
master General, and (b) require the Secre- 
tary to continue to chair the Committee 
notwithstanding the general requirement, 
in proposed new subsection (b)(1) of section 
2002A (discussed above), that the Secretary 
carry out chapter 41 through the ASVET. 

House bill; The House bill (sections 6 and 
8(a)(3) of H.R. 3460) contains substantively 
identical provisions and a provision also 
adding a representative of the Director of 
the ACTION Agency to the Committee. 

Compromise agreement; The compromise 
agreement (section 10) contains the Senate 
provisions with an amendment to authorize 
the Secretary (not the ASVET) to add a rep- 
resentative of any other Federal agency 
which has requested to be represented on 
the Committee. 

REVISIONS OF NOMENCLATURE 
A. Secretary of Labor 


Senate bill: The Senate bill (section 
12(a)(1) and (2)) would define the term 
“Secretary” as the Secretary of Labor and 
make a series of conforminng amendments. 

House bill: The House bill (section 8(a)(1) 
and (2) of H.R. 3460) contains an identical 
provision. 

Compromise agreement: The compromise 
agreement (section 13(a)(1) and (2)) con- 
tains this provision. 

B. Assistant Secretary for Veterans’ Employ- 
ment and Training-Directors and Assist- 
ant Directors for Veterans’ Employment 
and Training 
Senate bill: The Senate bill (section 12(b)) 

would make a series of amendments to 

chapter 41 to add “and Training" to the 
titles of Assistant Secretary for Veterans’ 

Employment, State Director for Veterans’ 

Employment, and Assistant State Director 

for Veterans’ Employment each time they 

appear. 

House bill: The House bili (section 8 of 
H.R. 3460) contains identical provisions and 
also deletes the word “State” from the titles 
of State and Assistant State Director for 
Veterans’ Employment. 

Compromise agreement: The compromise 
agreement (section 13(a)(3)) contains the 
House provision. 

VETERANS’ JOB TRAINING ACT (VJTA) 
A, Case-management and services 


Senate bill: The Senate bill (section 11) 
would amend section 14(g) of the VJTA, re- 
lating to certain counseling and information 
services for veterans participating in job 
training programs under VJTA, so as to re- 
quire the Administrator and the Secretary 
jointly to provide for a program under 
which—except where the Secretary deter- 
mines that either the employer has an ap- 
propriate and effective employee assistance 
program which is available to all veterans 
participating in the employer's VITA job 
training programs, or the rate of veterans’ 
successful completion of the employer's 
VITA job training programs, either cumula- 
tively or during the previous program year, 
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is 60 percent or higher—(a) a DVOP is as- 
signed as a case manager for each veteran 
participating in a VJTA job-training pro- 
gram; (b) the veteran has an in-person inter- 
view with the case manager not later than 
60 days after entering into such a program; 
and (c) not less frequent than monthly con- 
tact is maintained with the veteran for the 
purposes of (1) avoiding unnecessary termi- 
nation of employment, (2) referring the vet- 
eran to appropriate counseling, if necessary, 
(3) facilitating the veteran’s successful com- 
pletion of such program, and (4) following 
up with the employer and the veteran in 
order to determine the veteran’s progress in 
the program and the outcome regarding the 
veteran's participation in, and successful 
completion of, the program, Under current 
law, the Secretary alone is required to pro- 
vide for a program of periodic contact and 
only for the purposes stated in items (a), 
(b), and (c), above. In addition, the Senate 
bill would amend section 7(d) of the VJTA, 
relating to the certificaiton which an em- 
ployer must provide with its application for 
approval of a job training program for 
VJTA purposes, to require that the employ- 
er certify that, as applicable the employer 
will provide to each veteran participating in 
a VJTA job training program of the employ- 
er the full opportunity to participate during 
the veteran/employee’s normal workday in 
a personal interview with a case manager. 

House bill: No provision. 

Compromise agreement: The compromise 
agreement (section 11(a)(1) and (4)) con- 
tains these provisions with amendments to 
(a) delete the requirement that the Admin- 
istrator jointly provide for the program; and 
(b) provide that no case manager is to be as- 
signed if, on basis of a recommendation by a 
DVOP, the Secretary determines that the 
services of a case manager are not needed 
for an individual participant. 


B. Services to non-completers 


Senate bill: The Senate bill (section 11(b)) 
would amend present section 14 of the 
VITA, relating to counseling services, to add 
a new subsection (c) that would require 
that, before, a veteran who has voluntarily 
terminated, or was involuntarily terminated 
by his or her employer, from a VJTA job 
training program may be eligible for a new 
or renewed certificate of VJTA eligibility, 
the veteran must be provided by the Admin- 
istrator with appropriate vocational coun- 
seling in light of the termination. 

House bill; No provision. 

Compromise agreement: The compromise 
agreement (section 11(a)) contains this pro- 
vision with an amendment requiring the 
Secretary, in consultation with the Adminis- 
trator, to provide the veteran with the serv- 
ices of a case manager—rather than voca- 
tional counseling. 


C. Counseling and information services 


Senate bill; The Senate bill (section 11(b)) 
would amend section 14(b) of the VJTA, re- 
quiring the Secretary to provide for certain 
counseling and information services for vet- 
erans participating in job-training programs 
(after consultation with the Administrator 
as to certain matters), so as to (a) require 
that the program be carried out jointly by 
the Secretary and the Administrator; (b) 
with respect to services designed to resolve 
difficulties that may be encountered by vet- 
erans during their VJTA training, specify 
that the services be provided pursuant to 
subchapter IV of chapter 3 of title 38, relat- 
ing to the VA's program of veterans out- 
reach services, section 612A, relating to re- 
adjustment counseling for Vietnam-era vet- 
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erans, section 2003A, relating to DVOPs, 
and section 2004, relating to LVERs; and (c) 
modify the existing general requirement 
that all participating veterans and employ- 
ers be advised of the availability of such 
counseling services and other related serv- 
ices and assistance and encouraged to re- 
quest them whenever appropriate so as to 
require specifically that a program of infor- 
mation services be established under which 
each veteran who enters into a VJTA pro- 
gram of job training and each VJTA em- 
ployer would be informed of the supportive 
services and resources available to the veter- 
an under VJTA through (1) the above-men- 
tioned case-manager and difficulty-resolu- 
tion services, (2) VA counseling and career- 
development activities (especially, in the 
case of a Vietnam-era veteran, readjustment 
counseling services under section 612A of 
title 38), and services under part C of title 
IV of the JTPA, and (3) other appropriate 
agencies in the community. 

House bill: No provision. 

Compromise agreement; The compromise 
agreement (section 11(a)) contains this pro- 
vision with an amendment specifying that 
the above-described programs of counseling 
or other services and information would be 
provided “to the extent feasible". 


D. Employability training and counseling 

House bill: The House bill (section 5 of 
H.R. 1504) would amend section 14(a) of the 
VITA, relating to employment counseling 
services for veterans eligible to participate 
in VJTA; to require the Administrator (a) 
after consultation with the Secretary, to 
provide a program of employability training 
and counseling services designed to assist 
veterans in finding, applying for, and suc- 
cessfully participating in a suitable program 
of job training under the VJTA; and (b) to 
coordinate such services, to the extent prac- 
ticable, with the VA readjustment counsel- 
ing program for Vietnam-era veterans under 
section 612A of title 38 and advise veterans 
participating under VJTA of the availability 
of such services and encourage them to re- 
quest such services whenever appropriate. 
In addition, section 16 of the VJTA, relating 
to the authorization of appropriations, 
would be amended so that not less than 5 
percent of any amount appropriated pursu- 
ant to section 16 after June 3, 1987, would 
be required to be made available for VJTA 
counseling services, especially with respect 
to this program of employability training 
and counseling services. 

Senate bill: No provision. 

Compromise agreement; The compromise 
agreement (section 11(a)(2)) contains the 
House provision with amendments to (a) 
specify that a program of job-readiness 
skills development and counseling services is 
to be designed to assist veterans in need of 
such services; (b) to delete the proposed 5- 
percent set-aside of VJTA appropriations 
and require instead that payments for job- 
readiness skills development and counseling 
services under VJTA be paid out of the 
same account (the VA's readjustment bene- 
fits account) as are funds for providing serv- 
ices under section 1504(a)(7), relating to the 
provision of vocational and other training 
services and assistance as part of the pro- 
grams of rehabilitation for certain veterans 
with service-connected disabilities under 
chapter 31 of title 38; and (c) to limit to an 
amount equal to 5 percent of the amount 
obligated under the VJTA for a fiscal year 
the amount which may be paid for such de- 
velopment services during that year, except 
that in FY 1988 the limit would be 5 percent 
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of the VJTA funds available ($27,647,949) 

on October 1, 1987. 

The Committees intend that the VA, 
before placing a VJTA-eligible veteran in 
such a program of job-readiness skills devel- 
opment and counseling services, must find 
that the regular services of LVERs and the 
DVOP case-management services are not 
sufficient for the eligible veteran to partici- 
pate successfully in a suitable VJTA pro- 
gram. 

E. Discontinuance of approval of participa- 
tion in programs of employers with unsat- 
isfactory completion rates 
Senate bill: The Senate bill (section 11(c)) 

would amend section 11 of VJTA, relating to 

the discontinuance of approval of veterans’ 
participation in programs of job training 
under VJTA, to provide that, if the Secre- 
tary determines, after consultation with the 
Administrator and in accordance with regu- 
lations which the Administrator and Secre- 
tary would be required jointly to prescribe, 
that the rates of veterans’ successful com- 
pletion in an employer's VITA program is 
disproportionately low, the Administrator 
must disapprove participation in the em- 
ployer's job-training programs on the part 
of veterans who had not begun participation 
on the date that the employer is notified of 
the disapproval. The VA would be required 
to give notice—by certified or registered 
letter, with a return receipt requested—of 
the disapproval, the reasons for it, and the 
opportunity for a hearing. The Senate bill 
also would require that a disapproval 
remain in effect as to new enrollments of 
veterans until the Administrator determines 
that adequate remedial action has been 
taken, In determining whether remedial ac- 
tions taken by the employer are adequate to 
ensure future avoidance of a disproportion- 
ately low rate of successful completion, the 

Administrator would be authorized—except 

in the case of an employer having an appro- 

priate employee assistance program or 

VJTA completion rates of 60 percent or 

higher—to condition the reinstatement of 

approval on the use of a modified payment 
formula under which in the case of a pro- 
gram of job training of 4 or more months’ 
duration, payments for the initial months 

(up to the first 4) would be reduced from 50 

percent to 30 percent of the veteran’s start- 

ing wage; for any period after the first 4 

months, payments to the employer would be 

increased to 50 percent of the veteran's 
starting wage; and the amounts so withheld 
would be paid to the employer upon the vet- 
eran’s completion of the job training pro- 
gram, In the case of a program of less than 

4 months duration, payment for the months 

prior to the final scheduled month would 

equal 30 percent of the veteran’s starting 
wage. 

House bill: No provision. 

Compromise agreement: The compromise 
agreement (section 11(b)) would require the 
Administrator, if the Administrator deter- 
mines that an employer has a disproportion- 
ately low VJTA completion rate due to a de- 
ficiency in the quality of its training pro- 
grams, to disapprove new enrollments of 
veterans in the employer’s VJTA programs 
until the Administrator determines that 
adequate remedial action has been taken, In 
making that determination, the Administra- 
tor would be required to use appropriate 
available VA data, including (a) the quarter- 
ly data provided by the Secretary with re- 
spect to the numbers of veterans who re- 
ceive counseling in connection with VJTA 
training, are referred to VJTA employers, 
participate in job training under VJTA, 
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complete or do not such training, and the 
reasons for non-completion; and (b) any 
data compiled through the particular em- 
ployer’s compliance surveys. 


F. Authorization of appropriations 


Senate bill: The Senate bill (section 11 (d)) 
would amend section 16 of the VJTA, relat- 
ing to the authorization of VJTA appropria- 
tions, so as to (a) authorize appropriations 
of $60 million for each of fiscal years 1988 
and 1989, expressly in addition to the au- 
thorization in the Stewart B. McKinney 
Homeless Assistance Act (Public Law 100- 
77), which authorized appropriations total- 
ling $65 million for fiscal years 1986, 1987, 
and 1988; and (b) provide that the funds 
would remain available through the end of 
fiscal year 1991. 

House bill; The House bill (section 3 of 
H.R. 1504) would amend section 16 of the 
VJTA (a) to authorize the appropriation of 
$30 million for fiscal year 1987 and $60 mil- 
lion for each of fiscal years 1988, 1989, and 
1990; and (b) provide that funds would 
remain available through the end of fiscal 
year 1992. 

Compromise agreement: The compromise 
agreement (section 11(c)) would (a) author- 
ize appropriations of $60 million for each of 
fiscal years 1988 and 1989; and (b) provide 
for the availability of funds through the 
end of fiscal year 1991. 


G. Reobligation of funds 


Senate bill: The Senate bill (section 11(d)) 
would amend section 16 of the VJTA to (a) 
provide that any refunds appropriated for 
the VJTA for any fiscal year which are obli- 
gated for the purpose of making payments 
to an employer on behalf of veteran partici- 
pating in a VITA job-training program—in- 
cluding funds so obligated which previously 
has been obligated for that purpose on 
behalf of another veteran and were thereaf- 
ter de-obligated—and are later de-obligated, 
would immediately upon de-obligation 
become available for re-obligation for VJTA 
payments; and (b) provide that no officer or 
employee in the executive branch would be 
permitted to delay in any manner, directly 
or indirectly, the re-obligation of the funds. 

House bill; No provision. 

Compromise agreement; The compromise 
agreement (section 11(c)) contains this pro- 
vision. 


H. Deadlines for veterans’ applications and 
entry into training 


Senate bill: The Senate bill (section 11(e)) 
would amend section 17 of the VJTA, relat- 
ing to the deadlines by which eligible veter- 
ans must apply for participation in the 
VJTA program and enter into training 
under the program, to extend the deadline 
for a veteran to apply for participation in 
the program from December 31, 1987 (at the 
time of Senate passage), to June 30, 1989, 
and the deadline by which a veteran partici- 
pant in VJTA must enter a job training pro- 
gram from June 30, 1988 (at the time of 
Senate passage) to December 31, 1989. 

House bill; The House bill (section 2 of 
H.R. 1504) would amend section 17 of the 
VITA to extend the deadlines to September 
30, 1990, and March 30, 1991, respectively. 

Compromise agreement: The compromise 
agreement (section 11(d)) would extend the 
application deadline to September 30, 1989, 
and the training-program-entry deadline to 
March 31, 1990. 

The Committees note that with the enact- 
ment of section 201 of the Veterans’ Com- 
pensation Amendments of 1987 on Decem- 
ber 31, 1987, the deadline for eligible veter- 
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ans to apply for VITA training was ex- 
tended from December 31, 1987, to June 30, 
1988. 

I. Data on participation 


Senate bill: The Senate bill (section 11(g)) 
would require the Secretary, on a not less 
frequent than quarterly basis, to collect 
from the heads of SEA's and from DVETs 
information available to them and informa- 
tion derived from programs carried out in 
their respective States with respect to the 
numbers of veterans who receive counseling 
services pursuant to section 14 of VJTA, are 
referred to employers participating under 
VITA, participate in VJTA programs of job 
training, and complete such programs, and 
the reasons for veteran's non-completion. 

House bill: No provision. 

Compromise agreement: The compromise 
agreement (section 11(f) contains this provi- 
sion. 

J. Expansion of eligibility 

Senate bill: The Senate bill (section 11(a)) 
would amend section 5(a)(1) of the VJTA, 
relating to the eligibility criteria for a veter- 
an to participate in a program of job train- 
ing under the VJTA, to expand those crite- 
ria. Under current law, eligibility is limited 
to unemployed veterans with service during 
the Korean conflict or Vietnam era who 
have been unemployed at least 10 of the 15 
weeks preceding their application and who 
either served on active duty for more than 
180 days or were discharged or released for 
a service-connected disability or are entitled 
to VA service-connected disability compen- 
sation. The Senate bill would expand eligi- 
bility by (a) eliminating the requirement for 
service during the Korean conflict or Viet- 
nam era; and (b) eliminating the 10-of-15- 
week unemployment criterion for certain 
veterans who are unemployed as the result 
of a plant closing or major reduction in em- 
ployment by their previous employer. In ad- 
dition, S. 477 (section 106), the proposed 
“Homeless Veterans’ Assistance Act of 
1987”, as passed by the Senate on March 31, 
1977, would eliminate the length-of-unem- 
ployment eligibility criterion for homeless 
veterans and veterans with service-connect- 
ed disabilities rated at 30 percent or more. 

House bill; The House bill (section 4 of 
H.R. 1504) would require the VA to conduct 
a study—and report its findings and conclu- 
sions within 180 days after the date of en- 
actment—to determine (a) the number of 
veterans who are unemployed as a result of 
a permanent closure of a plant or other fa- 
cility or any substantial portion thereof; (b) 
the percentage of these veterans who are 
disabled; (c) the degree of concentration of 
these veterans in the different geographical 
areas of the country; and (d) the types of 
employment in which these veterans were 
engaged on a regular basis before their cur- 
rent unemployment. 

Compromise agreement: The compromise 
agreement does not contain these provi- 
sions. 

TRAINING AND EMPLOYMENT STUDY AND REPORT 


House bill: The House bill (section 4 of 
H.R. 1504) would require the Administrator 
and the Secretary to conduct a study of the 
implementation of the VJTA and transmit 
to the Congress, within 90 days after the 
date of enactment, a report containing the 
findings and conclusions of the study, in- 
cluding (a) a listing, by regional office and 
by State, of the number of veterans placed 
in VJTA job training programs and the per- 
centage that that number represents of the 
total number of veterans certified (not in- 
cluding renewal of certifications), by region- 
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al office and by State, as eligible for partici- 
pation under VJTA; (b) a description, by re- 
gional office and by State, of the demo- 
graphic nature (including race, sex, age, 
educational level, income before placement, 
and income after placement) of veterans 
placed in VJTA program; (c) a description, 
by regional office and by State, of the demo- 
graphic nature (including, race, sex, age, 
educational level, and income) of veterans 
certified as eligible for participation under 
VJTA but not placed in a job training pro- 
gram; (d) an analysis of the reasons that 
veterans certified as eligible for participa- 
tion have not been placed in a program of 
job training under VJTA; (e) a listing, by re- 
gional office and by State, of the number of 
veterans who were certified as eligible for 
VJTA participation and were not placed in a 
program of job training under VJTA but 
were later placed in another job training 
program or employment; (f) a description, 
by regional office and by State, of the rate 
at which veterans have discontinued partici- 
pation in, without completing, a program of 
job training under VJTA with a separate 
rate stated for those who discontinued 
within 3 months after beginning such a pro- 
gram, and those who discontinued within 6 
to 9 months after such beginning; (g) an 
analysis of the major reasons for veterans 
failing to complete such a training program; 
(h) a ranking of the 25 categories of employ- 
ers who have most frequently been denied 
VJTA approval of a program of job training, 
with the ranking being made on the basis of 
the number of such denials for each such 
category; and (i) a ranking of the 25 catego- 
ries of employment in which veterans have 
most frequently received employment as a 
result of a VJTA program with the ranking 
being made on the basis of the number of 
jobs provided in each category. 

Senate bill: No provision. 

Compromise agreement: The compromise 
agreement (section 12) contains this provi- 
sion with amendments (a) to require that 
the Administrator alone provide for the 
study and that it be transmitted to the ap- 
propriate Committees of the Congress 
within one year after enactment; (b) to pro- 
vide expressly for the study to be based on 
statistically valid samplings and for the req- 
uisite data to be provided “to the extent fea- 
sible’; and (c) to change the reference to 
categories of employers to categories of em- 
ployment. 

STATE APPROVING AGENCIES 


House bill: The House bill (section 6 of 
H.R. 1504) would amend section 1774 of title 
38, relating to the reimbursement of ex- 
penses of State and local agencies (known as 
“State Approving Agencies” (SAA’s)), for 
reasonable and necessary expenses of 
salary, travel, and administration incurred 
in performing contracts with the VA for the 
approval of courses of education and pro- 
grams of training on-the-job for purposes of 
VA education benefits, so as to (a) transfer 
the SAA funding from the VA’s general op- 
erating expenses account to the readjust- 
ment benefits account; (b) require the VA to 
reimburse SAA’s for their reasonable and 
necessary expenses up to a cap of $12 mil- 
lion annually and specify that, for any fiscal 
year in which the total amount of reasona- 
ble and necessary expenses of SAA's exceeds 
$12 million, each SAA would receive the 
same percentage of the $12 million as it 
would have received of the total amount if 
the $12 million limitation did not exist; (c) 
require that each SAA with which the VA 
contracts submit to the Administrator on a 
monthly or quarterly basis, as determined 
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by the SAA, a report certifying its reasona- 
ble and necessary expenses incurred for 
salary and travel in carrying out the con- 
tract with the Administrator; (d) require the 
VA to make the payment to the SAA within 
a reasonable time after the submission of 
such a report; and (e) require the Adminis- 
trator to transmit to the Congress a quar- 
terly report which summarizes the amounts 
for which the SAA submitted certifications 
for the quarter and the amounts of the pay- 
ments made by the Administrator with re- 
spect to those certifications. 

Senate bill: No provision. 

Compromise agreement. The compromise 
agreement (section 14) contains these provi- 
sions with amendments (a) providing that, 
in the case of payment made to an SAA for 
FY 1988—before the date of enactment of 
this bill from an account other than the ac- 
count used for payment of readjustment 
benefits—the account from which the pay- 
ment was made would be reimbursed from 
the account used for payment of readjust- 
ment benefits, and (b) to add (to subchapter 
I of chapter 36 of title 38, relating to SAA's) 
a new section 1774A, entitled “Evaluations 
of agency performance; qualifications and 
performance of agency personnel“. This 
new section would (a) require the Adminis- 
trator to (1) conduct, in conjunction with 
SSAs, an annual evaluation of each SAA on 
the basis of standards developed by the 
Aministrator with the cooperation of the 
SSA's and give each SAA an opportunity to 
comment on its evaluation, (2) take into ac- 
count the results of the annual evaluation 
of an SAA when negotiating the terms and 
conditions of a contract or agreement with 
the SAA under section 1774 of title 38, (3) 
supervise functionally the provision of ap- 
proval services by SSAs under the subchap- 
ter, (4) cooperate with SAA’s in developing 
and implementing, to the extent practica- 
ble, a uniform national curriculum for train- 
ing new SAA employees and for the continu- 
ing training of SAA employees, and sponsor, 
with the SAA’s, the provision of such train- 
ing, (5) prescribe prototype qualification 
and performance standards, developed in 
conjunction with SAA’s, for use by the 
SAA's in the development of qualifications 
and individual performance standards for 
SAA personnel carrying out duties under a 
contract or agreement entered into under 
section 1774(a), and (6) provide assistance to 
an SAA requesting such assistance in devel- 
oping its personnel qualifications and per- 
formance standards; (b) require each SAA 
carrying out a contract or agreement with 
the Administrator under section 1774(a) 
after the 18-month period beginning on the 
date of enactment to (1) apply qualification 
and performance standards based on the 
prototype standards prescribed by the Ad- 
ministrator, and (2) make available to any 
person, upon request, the criteria used to 
carry out its functions under a contract or 
agreement entered into under section 
1774(a); (c) provide an exemption from the 
new qualification standards for those SAA 
personnel who were performing their duties 
under subchapter I satisfactorily on the 
date of enactment and who continue to per- 
form satisfactorily; and (d) authorize an 
SAA, in developing and applying its qualifi- 
cations and performance standards, to take 
into consideration the State’s merit system 
requirements and other local requirements 
and conditions. 

For the purposes of implementing this 
new section, a free-standing provision would 
(a) require the Administrator to publish the 
prototype standards within 120 days after 
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the enactment date; (b) require each SAA to 
submit to the Administrator, within one 
year after the Administrator has prescribed 
the prototype standards, a copy of the 
standards to be implemented by the SAA; 
and (c) authorize the Administrator, within 
30 days of receiving an SAA’s standards, to 
provide comments to the SAA, especially 
with regard to whether the standards are 
consistent with the prototype standards de- 
veloped by the Administrator. 

The compromise agreement would also 
amend section 1771(b)(1) of title 38—which 
provides that, if a State fails or declines to 
create or designate a SAA, the provisions of 
chapter 36, relating to the administration of 
educational benefits, which refer to the 
SAA would, with respect to that State, be 
deemed to refer to the Administrator—so as 
to provide for course approvals by the VA if 
a State does not enter into an agreement 
under section 1774(a). 

The compromise agreement would amend 
section 1782 of title 38, which prohibits Fed- 
eral agencies and officers form exercising 
any supervision or control over SAAs, State 
educational agencies, or non-Federal educa- 
tional institutions, to provide an exception 
for VA activities under new section 1780A, 
which, as discussed above would require the 
VA to conduct annual evaluations of SAAs, 
to take the results of the annual evaluations 
into account when negotiating the terms 
and conditions of contracts with SAAs, and 
to supervise functionally the provision of 
course-approval services. 

Finally, with respect to payments to the 
SAA's for administrative expenses, since the 
amounts of those payments are prescribed 
by a statutory formula (in section 1774(b)), 
such expenses would not be included in the 
SAA's certifications but would be included 
separate from the certification in the VA re- 
ports. 

In the implementation of these provisions, 
the Committees expect (a) the VA, before 
entering into an agreement with an SAA, to 
satisfy itself that the SAA’s operating pro- 
cedures are carried out in accordance with 
all statutory requirements necessary for its 
actions to be legally enforceable; and (b) 
each SAA to develop position descriptions 
for its personnel reflecting the statutory 
duties set forth in sections 1775 through 
1779 of title 38. 

With respect to the proposed requirement 
in new section 1780A requiring the Adminis- 
trator to supervise functionally the provi- 
sion of course-approval services, it is not the 
intent of the committees to impose a dual 
management structure on the SAAs. 
Rather, the Committees intend the func- 
tional supervision by the Administrator to 
be distinct from “line supervision” by the 
heads of the SAAs. Fuctional supervision by 
the Administrator would entail—but not be 
limited to—(a) providing technical assist- 
ance to SAA personnel with respect to car- 
rying out their course-approved duties; (b) 
sponsoring, to the extent practicable and 
jointly with SAA’s, initial and recurring 
training for SAA employees; (c) checking 
for compliance with VA regulations regard- 
ing the provision of services under subchap- 
ter I; (d) assisting in the development of 
standards for qualifications and perform- 
ance of SAA personnel; and (e) bringing 
matters which require corrective action to 
the attention of SAA personnel who have 
authority over policy, procedures, and staff. 
Functional supervsion does not authorize 
the Administrator to hire, fire, discipline, or 
issue directives to an SAA employee. Nor 
does it authorize the Administrator to make 
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regulations, change procedure, or establish 
internal policies for the state agency. 

The Committees expect the VA to moni- 
tor the SAAs’ performance of their respon- 
sibilities under their contracts and, in the 
case of a default of an SAA under its con- 
tract, to take appropriate action to enforce 
the Federal Government's rights under the 
contract consistent with the contract provi- 
sions required by the Federal Acquisition 
Regulations relating to defaults (sections 
49.503, “Termination for convenience of the 
Government and default“, and 52.249-6, 
“Termination (Cost-Reimbursement)“, of 
title 48 of the Code of Federal Regulations), 

The committees intend that the contracts 
between the VA and the SAAs reflect the 
requirements of new section 1774A. 
COMMISSION ON VETERANS’ EDUCATION POLICY 


House bill: The House bill (section 7 of 
H.R. 1504) would add the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense for Force Management and 
Personnel as an ex officio non-voting 
member of the Veterans’ Education Policy 
Commission established under Public Law 
99-576. 

Senate bill: No provision. 

Compromise agreement; The compromise 
agreement (section 15) contains this provi- 
sion. 

Senate bill: The Senate bill (section 13) 
would provide that the provisions and 
amendments made by the measure would 
take effect on October 1, 1987. 

House bill; No provision, 

Compromise agreement: The compromise 
agreement (section 16) would provide that 
(a) sections 2 and 3 would take effect upon 
enactment except that the title 38 amend- 
ments relating to funding for LVER's (pro- 
posed new subsection (b)(5) of section 
2002A, revised subsection (a) of section 
2003A, and revised subsection (a) of section 
2004) and for SAAs (proposed new Para- 
graphs (2) through (4) of section 1774(a)) 
would take effect for all of fiscal year 1988 
and subsequent fiscal years; (b) sections 4 
through 11—the sections on the perform- 
ance of DVOP's and LVER“'s (section 4), 
waiver of the residency requirement for Di- 
rectors and Assistant Directors for Veter- 
ans’ Employment and training (section 5), 
the sharing of information regarding poten- 
tial employers (section 6), responsibilities of 
personnel (section 7), the National Veter- 
ans’ Employment and Training Services In- 
stititue (section 8), the study of unemploy- 
ment among certain disabled veterans and 
Vietnam theater veterans (section 9), the 
Secretary's Committee on Veterans’ Em- 
ployment (section 10), and the VJTA 
amendments (section 11)—would take effect 
60 days after enactment; and (c) sections 12 
through 15—the sections on the training 
and employment study and report (section 
12), State approving agencies (section 13), 
the Commission on Veterans’ Education 
Policy (section 14), and revisions of nomen- 
clature (section 15)—would take effect on 
the date of enactment. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. Mr. President, I 
am pleased to rise in support of S. 999 
as amended. S. 999, if enacted, will lay 
the foundation for a major improve- 
ment in the delivery of employment 
services to America’s veterans. This 
bill, which is derived from legislation 
first considered by the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs in the spring of 1987 
and passed by the Senate last year, 
represents the fruits of extensive and 
exhaustive consultation, negotiation, 
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and compromise between the Members 
of both bodies and both parties. The 
bill now before us also has the benefit 
of input from State agencies adminis- 
tering employment programs, the Fed- 
eral Department of Labor, veterans or- 
ganizations, and other interested par- 
ties. 

I am pleased to have been a part of 
the legislative process through which 
this bill was nurtured and in which it 
matured. America’s veterans, and the 
Senate, owe a debt to the participants 
of this process. The distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Veter- 
an's Affairs, who introduced the origi- 
nal bill and with the other members of 
the committee joined in perfecting its 
provisions, can be proud of his work. 
The chairman and ranking minority 
member of the House Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs, Representatives 
MONTGOMERY and SOLOMON, as well as 
Representatives Dowpy and SMITH, 
the chairman and ranking minority 
member of the House Subcommittee 
on Education, Training and Employ- 
ment, also played a critical role in per- 
fecting this legislation. 

Employment services for veterans 
are primarily delivered by the employ- 
ment services of the States. In order to 
provide for priority services to veter- 
ans, the Congress has established and 
funded a network of local veterans’ 
employment representatives (LVER’s] 
and disabled veterans’ outreach pro- 
gram [DVOPI] specialists. These 
LVER's and DVOP's are State employ- 
ees funded by Federal grants adminis- 
tered by the Veterans Employment 
and Training Service [VETS] of the 
Department of Labor. VETS has a Di- 
rector for Veterans’ Employment and 
Training [DVET) in each State who is 
responsible for ensuring veterans re- 
ceive the priority services intended by 
the Congress. 

Mr. President, I believe the major 
accomplishment of the legislation 
before us today will be the profession- 
alization of this interlocking network 
of Federal and State employees upon 
whom both veterans and the Congress 
depend for the delivery of services to 
veterans. This legislation will ensure 
the State LVER’s and DVOP's have 
the continuity, by stabilizing their 
funding, training, by providing for a 
National Veterans’ Employment and 
Training Service Institute; and ac- 
countability, by clarifying their re- 
sponsibilities to, and relationships 
with, the Federal VETS they need to 
accomplish their critically important 
mission. 

At the same time, the legislation 
also clarifies the responsibilities and 
duties of the Federal DVET’s. The 
overriding theme of this legislation is 
performance standards, professional- 
ism and accountability on the part of 
all the parties entrusted with the vital 
task of ensuring America’s veterans 
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have the opportunity to obtain satis- 
factory employment. It would be diffi- 
cult to conceive of a veteran’s success- 
ful transition to civilian life without a 
satisfactory job. Conversely, a satisfac- 
torily employed veteran has an enor- 
mous advantage in addressing any re- 
maining readjustment problems he or 
she may have. 

I am particularly pleased this legisla- 
tion includes a provision requiring the 
Department of Labor to regularly 
report to the Congress on the unem- 
ployment of special disabled veterans 
and veterans who served in the Viet- 
nam theater of operations. As the 
competition for Federal resources be- 
comes more intense, it becomes more 
important to maximize the effective- 
ness of these resources by establishing 
priorities for their use. The data pro- 
vided by these reports should be very 
useful to the Congress in targeting the 
delivery of employment and other 
services. 

The bill would also extend, from 
June 30, 1988, to September 30, 1989, 
the deadline for a veteran to apply to 
participate in the Veterans’ Job Train- 
ing Act. The deadline for beginning 
training would be extended to Decem- 
ber 31, 1989, and appropriations of $60 
million for each fiscal year’s 1988 and 
1989 would be authorized. In addition 
to extending the program, this legisla- 
tion would implement reforms intend- 
ed to increase the completion rate of 
veteran participants. 

Mr. President, perhaps the most sig- 
nificant and important provisions in 
this bill would reform the process by 
which courses are approved for veter- 
ans using VA education benefits. The 
Congress has wisely vested in the 
States the authority for approving 
these courses. This important task is 
not one which should be performed by 
a Federal agency such as the VA. At 
the same time, however, it is a func- 
tion for which there must be account- 
ability and control. In recent years the 
approval process has been a very vul- 
nerable one. On the one hand, the 
States have been subject to uncertain- 
ties in the amount and timing of the 
funding for the State approving agen- 
cies [SAA’s] responsible for the ap- 
proval function. This uncertainty has 
been a legitimate source of irritation 
to the SAA’s and an impediment to 
the professionalization of the approval 
process. 

On the other hand, the State ap- 
proval agencies now operate in an un- 
accountable vacuum. Section 1782 of 
title 38 specifically prohibits Federal 
agencies or employees from exercising 
any supervisions or control over the 
SAA's. This creates an environment in 
which it is very difficult for the VA to 
react if an SAA is not rigorous in the 
exercise of its responsibilities. 

S. 999 addresses both of these con- 
cerns. By requiring payment from the 
readjustment benefits account of an 
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SAA’s reasonable expenses, the SAA’s 
are assured of timely and adequate re- 
imbursement of those expenses. At the 
same time, the legislation requires the 
VA, in consultation with the SAA'’s, to 
develop standards for the performance 
of the approval function, to monitor 
SAA's performance against those 
standards and to take appropriate 
action should an SAA fail to adequate- 
ly perform. This requirement for en- 
forceable and enforced standards 
should help ensure the VA receives 
the approval data necessary to proper- 
ly implement veteran’s education pro- 
grams. If an SAA fails to correct defi- 
ciencies such a failure could ultimately 
lead to loss of the contract to provide 
approval services to the VA. 

Another provision, which requires 
SAA's to develop and make available 
the specific standards they use to im- 
plement the general approval criteria 
established by Congress will also help 
ensure the phrase “approved for veter- 
ans” has a specific meaning. For exam- 
ple, SAA’s will now have to define 
what “space, equipment, instructional 
material, and instructor personnel” a 
school must have to satisfy the re- 
quirement, found in 38 U.S.C. 
1776(c)(2), that these factors be ade- 
quate. I believe these provisions will 
help ensure the VA/State partnership 
for providing veterans’ education ben- 
efits is a fruitful and effective one. 

Mr. President, if enacted, this legis- 
lation will mark a major advance in 
the partnership between the State and 
Federal Governments in delivering 
services to veterans. As such, I urge 
my colleagues to join me in support of 
this bill. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ment of the House and the amend- 
ment to the title en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the 
Senate agreed to the several measures. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


TRANSFER OF CERTAIN FUNDS 

FOR BENEFIT OF CERTAIN 
MEMBERS OF THE CROW 
TRIBE 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask that 
the Chair lay before the Senate a mes- 
sage from the House of Representa- 
tives on S. 2273. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid 
before the Senate the following mes- 
sage from the House of Representa- 
tives: 

Resolved, That the bill from the Senate 
(S. 2273) entitled “An Act to provide for the 
transfer of certain funds to the Secretary of 
the Interior for the benefit of certain mem- 
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bers of the Crow Tribe”, do pass with the 
following amendment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause, 
and insert: 

SECTION 1. TRANSFER OF FUNDS. 

(a) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the Secretary of Health and Human 
Services shall transfer to the Secretary of 
Interior $180,000 of the funds appropriated 
to provide a grant to the Crow Tribe under 
section 2604(d) of the Low-Income Home 
Energy Assistance Act of 1981 (42 U.S.C. 
8623(d)) for fiscal year 1988. 

(b) The funds transferred under this sec- 
tion and any other fiscal year 1988 funds, 
appropriated pursuant to the Low-Income 
Home Energy Assistance Program, which 
have been retained by the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services and which have 
been allocated, but not distributed, for the 
benefit of the Crow Tribe, shall remain 
available for that purpose until expended. 
SEC, 2. USE OF TRANSFERRED FUNDS. 

The Secretary of the Interior and the Sec- 
retary of Health and Human Services shall 
enter into an Interagency Agreement for 
the administration on an expedited basis of 
the funds transferred under section 1. The 
Agreement shall include assurances that the 
Secretary of the Interior shall follow the re- 
quirements contained in paragraph (1), (2), 
(5), (7), (8), and (13) of subsection 2605(b) of 
the Low-Income Home Energy Assistance 
Act of 1981 and such terms regarding the 
provision of technical assistance as the Sec- 
retaries may deem necessary. All such funds 
shall be used to provide, through the Crow 
Agency Social Services Program of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, the assistance and 
benefits otherwise available under the Low- 
Income Home Energy Assistance Act of 1981 
to households who meet the eligibility crite- 
ria established by the Crow Tribe in its 
grant application for fiscal year 1988 and 
the agreement between the State of Mon- 
tana and the Crow Tribe for such year. 
There shall be equitable consideration of 
claims or applications involving all forms of 
energy. If direct vendor payments are made, 
the vendor shall agree to refrain from ter- 
mination of service to an eligible household 
until such time as all administrative actions 
involving withholding of fiscal year 1988 
grants under the Low-Income Home Energy 
Assistance Act of 1981 from the Crow Tribe 
have been resolved. The provisions of the 
Interagency Agreement shall be in lieu of 
any other legal requirements that would 
otherwise be applicable to the administra- 
tion of such funds or the assistance and 
benefits to be provided with such funds. 

SEC, 3. CONSTRUCTION. 

Nothing in this Act may be construed to 
effect administrative actions relating to 
grants received by the Crow Tribe under 
section 2604(d) of the Low-Income Home 
Energy Assistance Act of 1981 (42 U.S.C. 
8623(d)) for fiscal years 1988 or preceding 
fiscal years or the eligibility of the Crow 
Tribe to receive a grant for fiscal year 1989, 
or any succeeding fiscal year. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I move 
the Senate concur in the amendment 
of the House. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from West Virgina. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the 
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Senate concurred in the amendment 
of the House. 
Mr. MURKOWSKI. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 
The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


CONSENT OF CONGRESS TO AP- 
PALACHIAN STATES LOW- 
LEVEL RADIOACTIVE WASTE 
COMPACT 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the immediate consider- 
ation of Calendar Order No. 538, H.R. 
3025. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the bill by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

A bill (H.R. 3025) to grant the consent of 
the Congress to the Appalachian States 
Low-Level Radioactive Waste Compact. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. BYRD. The Senate is voting 
today on granting congressional con- 
sent to the Appalachian States low- 
level radioactive waste compact. It will 
be the eighth low-level waste compact 
to receive congressional consent. 
Seven others were granted consent as 
part of the Low-Level Radioactive 
Waste Policy Act Amendments of 
1985. This is the first compact of its 
type to be considered by Congress 
since passage of the 1985 amendments. 

Congressional consent to the Appa- 
lachian States compact will allow 
Pennsylvania to proceed with confi- 
dence in the process of siting a low- 
level waste depository. It also provides 
Congress with the opportunity to re- 
state its commitment to the policy and 
provisions of the 1985 amendments. 
The policy is summed up in section 
4(a) of the Low-Level Policy Act— 
States can most safely and effectively 
manage low-level waste on a regional 
basis and interstate compacts may be 
needed for those regional disposal fa- 
cilities. 

There is one specific issue, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that I should like to address 
before the Senate acts on this com- 
pact. During the Judiciary Commit- 
tee’s consideration of H.R. 3025, the 
Department of Justice raised an objec- 
tion to a specific provision of the Ap- 
palachian States compact, article 
2(B)(d), on the grounds that it author- 
izes the compact Commission to en- 
force Federal regulations. 

In short, Justice has taken the posi- 
tion that the enforcement of Federal 
regulations under this compact consti- 
tutes the exercise of “significant au- 
thority pursuant to the laws of the 
United States” and thus, under the 
holding in Buckley versus Valeo, com- 
pact officials in charge of exercising 
this enforcement authority must be 
appointed in the manner prescribed by 
article II, section 2, clause 2 of the 
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Constitution. Since the members of 
the Appalachian Compact Commission 
are not appointed in this manner, Jus- 
tice contends this provision is uncon- 
stitutional. 

To address this perceived problem, 
Justice recommended the inclusion of 
language to clarify that consent to the 
compact “is granted subject to the 
condition that the Commission not en- 
force any Federal statutes or regula- 
tions by imposing sanctions or other- 
wise.” 

This issue was raised shortly before 
the Judiciary Committee considered 
the Appalachian compact. In order not 
to hold up the compact, the committee 
approved H.R. 3025 subject to the con- 
dition that the bill would not be con- 
sidered on the Senate floor until the 
issues raised by Justice were resolved. 
In the intervening time, the commit- 
tee has considered the issue carefully 
and in some detail, and has concluded 
that the concern raised by the Depart- 
ment of Justice does not warrant an 
amendment to the compact. 

There are a number or reasons why 
the committee has determined that 
the language suggested by Justice is 
not necessary. First, the committee 
notes that, in large measure, the ac- 
tivities that various member States, 
either directly or through membership 
on the compact Commission, are au- 
thorized to carry out are carefully de- 
scribed and proscribed by Federal law. 
Indeed, section 4(b)(3) of the Low- 
Level Radioactive Waste Policy Act 
Amendments of 1985 specifically pro- 
vides that: 

Nothing contained in this Act or any com- 
pact may be construed to confer any new 
authority on any compact commission or 
State— 

(A) to regulate the packaging, generation, 
treatment, storage, disposal, or transporta- 
tion of low-level radioactive waste in a 
manner incompatible with the regulations 
of the Nuclear Regulatory Commission or 
inconsistent with the regulations of the De- 
partment of Transportation 

This is not to say that States or com- 
pact commissions have no authority to 
regulate the packaging, generation, 
treatment, storage, disposal, or trans- 
portation of low-level radioactive 
waste. Rather, any State program for 
the regulation of these activities must 
be “compatible” with the Federal pro- 
gram, in the case of NRC requirement, 
or not “inconsistent” with the Federal 
program, in the case of DOT require- 
ments. I should emphasize, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this basic approach to the 
regulation of activities involving radio- 
active materials has been a longstand- 
ing and well-recognized one—and the 
compact process simply takes advan- 
tage of the programs already in place, 
defining the respective responsibilities 
of the Federal and State governments. 

To explain this program in more 
detail, Mr. President, under the Nucle- 
ar Regulatory Commission’s Agree- 
ment States Program, established in 
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section 247 of the Atomic Energy Act, 
States are required to have an ap- 
proved agreement State program, com- 
patible with the Federal regulatory 
program, before being granted the li- 
censing authority over a low-level 
waste facility. 

States must pass enabling legislation 
to enter into agreement State status. 
The NRC must certify that the State 
program is compatible with the stand- 
ards established by the NRC and that 
it is adequate to protect the public 
health and safety. The agreement 
States program assures that if States 
take any regulatory action with regard 
to low-level radioactive waste, it is 
done in accordance with State laws 
and that those State laws are compati- 
ble and equivalent with those at the 
Federal level. 

Under this program, the Federal 
Government does not walk away from 
its responsibility once initial approval 
is granted. Periodic reviews of agree- 
ment State programs by the NRC 
ensure that the State efforts continue 
to meet Federal standards. Failure to 
maintain an adequate program can 
result in NRC withdrawal of agree- 
ment State status, along with the au- 
thority to take action with respect to 
low-level radioactive waste. An under- 
standing of this program accounts for 
the language of article 2(B)(d) of the 
compact which clearly limits actions in 
this area “to the extent authorized by 
Federal law.“ 

The committee understands that ar- 
ticle 2(B)(d) of the Appalachian com- 
pact will not allow the member States 
to enforce Federal regulations, more 
specifically NRC or DOT regulations, 
directly, unilaterally, or without prior 
authorization. The committee believes, 
however, that this compact and the 
1985 act anticipated this potentiality, 
and established a series of safeguards, 
as indicated by those I have just de- 
scribed, to make sure Justice’s con- 
cerns would not be realized. 

I note that with respect to the Appa- 
lachian compact, this is precisely the 
understanding that the Appalachian 
compact States had of the compact 
when it passed their respective legisla- 
tures. Member States have made clear 
that in enacting the compact as part 
of their State law, they did not envi- 
sion direct State enforcement of Fed- 
eral regulations. I ask that a letter to 
the chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, Senator BIDEN, from the Gov- 
ernors of the Appalachian compact 
member States, be inserted into the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. The letter states in part, that: 

... [As] the host state under the com- 
pact, Pennsylvania will have to enact health 
and safety regulations as stringent as feder- 
al standards in order to obtain jurisdiction 
from the Nuclear Regulatory Commission 
to regulate low-level nuclear waste. Accord- 
ingly, Pennsylvania will enforce health and 
safety standards under its own authority, 
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Beyond this specific point involving 
the enforcement of NRC and DOT 
regulations, there are a number of re- 
sponsibilities Congress conferred on 
the States, whether directly or 
through their compact commissions, 
when it enacted the 1985 act. To the 
extent the questions raised by the De- 
partment of Justice are not addressed 
in the preceding analysis, I should 
note, Mr. President, that the Congres- 
sional Research Service has undertak- 
en a detailed analysis of the compact 
issue—including the authority of 
States and their respective compact 
commissions—that I think squarely 
addresses the concerns raised in the 
Justice Department letters. In short, 
the CRS analysis concludes that “the 
Buckley issue does not raise a signifi- 
cant legal impediment to the regional 
compacts on low-level waste.” 

Mr. President, I ask that an ex- 
change of correspondence between 
Senator Brpen and the Department of 
Justice on this issue be inserted into 
the Recorp. I also ask that an analysis 
of Justice's assertions by the American 
Law Division of the Congressional Re- 
search Service be inserted at this 
point. 

Passage of this compact today reaf- 
firms the stability of the foundation 
for the Low-level Waste Policy Act. A 
reaffirmation of the policy contained 
in that act allows the number of 
States that are further along in the 
siting process than the Appalachian 
compact to also proceed with confi- 
dence. 

Mr. THURMOND. I agree with the 
majority leader's analysis of this issue 
as raised by Justice. It is clear that the 
provisions of the Appalachian compact 
do not allow the compact commission 
to enforce directly Federal regula- 
tions. Further, the members of the 
compact have indicated that they will 
not attempt to enforce Federal regula- 
tions without first establishing the 
proper authority to enforce such regu- 
lations. Based on these considerations, 
it is proper to grant consent to the Ap- 
palachian States low-level radioactive 
waste compact. 

Mr. BYRD. I thank the Senator, the 
ranking minority member of the Judi- 
ciary Committee, and Senator SIMP- 
son for their cooperation in addressing 
Justice’s concerns. Although Senator 
Brven is unable to be here today, his 
efforts and leadership laid the ground- 
work for resolving this issue and pas- 
sage of the compact. I want to make 
clear his full concurrence with the 
comments we have made here. 

I would also note that passage of the 
Appalachian States compact repre- 
sents the highest degree of coopera- 
tion among Delaware’s congressional 
delegation. Congressman Tom CARPER 
introduced the House bill which we 
are passing today. The senior Senator 
from Delaware, Senator Rork, intro- 
duced the Senate version, which, for 
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all intents and purposes, is identical to 
the House bill. The Judiciary Commit- 
tee elected to act on the House bill in 
order to expedite congressional pas- 
sage, an approach all interested par- 
ties agreed to. Of course, Senator 
BIDEN, chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee, was instrumental in guid- 
ing the compact through the commit- 
tee and resolving Justice’s concerns in 
a manner that is acceptable to all. 

Again, I thank Senators THuRMOND 
and Srmpson for their cooperation and 
assistance throughout the Judiciary 
Committee’s review of this issue, and I 
look forward to the President’s signa- 
ture on this bill of such importance to 
the member States. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the following items appear in 
the Recorp: A letter in support of the 
compact signed by Governors Casey, 
Castle, Schaefer, and Moore; corre- 
spondence between Senator BIDEN and 
the Department of Justice; and a study 
prepared by the Congressional Re- 
search Service. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, 

GOVERNOR'S OFFICE, 
Harrisburg, December 14, 1987. 
Hon. JOSEPH R, BIDEN, Jr., 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, U.S. 
Senate, Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR BIDEN: We understand that 
the Justice Department has raised some 
concern about the constitutionality of a por- 
tion of the Appalachian States Low Level 
Radioactive Waste Compact enabling legis- 
lation (H.R. 3025). We want to allay any 
concern the Justice Department, or your 
committee, may have in this regard. 

In a November 4, 1987, letter to your com- 
mittee, assistant Attorney General John 
Bolton stated that language in the Compact 
authorizing the Compact Commission to 
impose fines or penalties on low-level waste 
brokers may violate the Appointments 
Clause of the Constitution since it appears 
to permit a commission appointed pursuant 
to state law to enforce federal law. 

While we certainly understand the Justice 
Department's concern, we do not believe 
that such a constitutional issue will arise. 
The Commission that is to be established 
under the Compact will have authority to 
adopt and enforce its own regulations and 
decide issues and controversies arising 
among the Compact states. The Compact 
was never intended, however, to apply to ac- 
tivities over which the federal government 
has exclusive jurisdiction, nor to activities 
delegated to the individual states by the 
federal government. 

Furthermore, as the host state under the 
Compact, Pennsylvania will have to enact 
health and safety regulations as stringent as 
federal standards in order to obtain jurisdic- 
tion from the Nuclear Regulatory Commis- 
sion to regulate low-level nuclear waste. Ac- 
cordingly, Pennsylvania will enforce health 
and safety regulations under its own author- 
ity. Similarly the other Compact states have 
to enact health and safety regulations that 
meet federal standards in regard to the in- 
spection of low-level radioactive waste pack- 
ages. 
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We trust that this issue can be resolved by 
your committee and that the Senate will be 
able to approve the Compact legislation for 
the President’s signature before the end of 
this year. We are working to fulfill the obli- 
gations and meet the milestones set forth 
by the Low Level Radioactive Waste Policy 
Act Amendments of 1985. Your expeditious 
approval of the Compact can only assist in 
that effort. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT P. CASEY, 
Governor, Pennsylvania. 
MICHAEL N. CASTLE, 
Governor, Delaware. 
WILLIAM DONALD 
SCHAEFER, 
Governor, Maryland. 
ARCH A, MOORE, JT., 
Governor, West Virginia. 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
OFFICE OF LEGISLATIVE AFFAIRS, 
Washington, DC, November 4, 1987. 
Hon. JOSEPH R. BIDEN, Jr., 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, U.S. 
Senate, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: This letter is to offer 
the views of the Department of Justice on 
H.R. 3025, a bill to grant the consent of the 
Congress to the Appalachian States Low- 
Level Radioactive Waste Compact (Com- 
pact), as passed by the House of Represent- 
atives on October 13, 1987, Whether this bill 
should be enacted or not involves questions 
of policy as to which the Department of 
Justice defers to other appropriate agencies. 
The Department does believe, however, that 
this bill contains one serious constitutional 
defect that should be eliminated. 

Article I, Section A of the Compact estab- 
lishes the Appalachian States Low-Level Ra- 
dioactive Waste Commission (Commission) 
as an “agency and instrumentality of the 
governments” of the signatory states. The 
Compact further provides that the members 
of the Commission are to be “appointed ac- 
cording to the laws” of the signatory states. 
This method of appointing commissioners 
would not raise a constitutional problem if 
the Commission simply enforced state law. 
The Compact provides, however, that the 
Commission shall impose fines or other pen- 
alties on low-level waste brokers or genera- 
tors who violate “applicable state and Fed- 
eral regulations.” Enforcing federal regula- 
tions clearly constitutes the exercise of ‘‘sig- 
nificant authority pursuant to the laws of 
the United States.” Buckley v. Valeo, 424 
US. 1, 126 (1976). Therefore, under Buckley, 
supra, if the Commission members are to 
enforce federal regulations they are “Offi- 
cers of the United States” and must be ap- 
pointed in the manner prescribed by Article 
II, section 2, clause 2 of the Constitution.“ 

The Department believes that the best 
way of averting the Appointments Clause 
problem is for Congress to condition its con- 
sent to the Compact upon an understanding 
that the Commission will not enforce feder- 
al law. Section 3 of H.R. 3025, which is enti- 


Article II. section 2, clause 2 of the Constitution 
provides that the President shall nominate, and by 
and with the Advice and Consent of the Senate, 
shall appoint Ambassadors, other public Ministers 
and Consuls, Judges of the Supreme Court, and all 
other Officers of the United States, whose Appoint- 
ments are not herein otherwise provided for, and 
which shall be established by Law: but the Con- 
gress may by Law vest the Appointment of such in- 
ferior Officers, as they think proper, in the Presi- 
dent alone, in the Courts of Law, or in the Heads of 
Departments. 
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tled Conditions of Consent to Compact,” 
should be amended to add a new subsection 
(4). Subsection (4) should provide: “(4) is 
granted subject to the condition that the 
Commission not enforce any federal stat- 
utes or regulations by imposing sanctions or 
otherwise.” This amendment would not pre- 
vent the Commission from fulfilling its 
other duties, and it would remain free to 
report violations of federal law to the appro- 
priate federal authorities. 

The Department also would note that the 
Compact is less than clear on another point. 
The Commission is authorized to promul- 
gate regulations to promote a reasonable re- 
duction in the generation of low-level radio- 
active waste in the region (Art. I(B)(a)) and 
to govern emergencies (Art. I(B)(o)). The 
Compact, however, does not grant the Com- 
mission authority to enforce these regula- 
tions. One must presume that the signatory 
states plan to enact independently the regu- 
lations promulgated by the Commission and 
to enforce these regulations through the 
relevant state agencies. The Compact 
should address explicitly who has the re- 
sponsibility to enforce the regulations pro- 
mulgated by the Commission. The ambigui- 
ty of the Compact on this point may not 
justify Congress in withholding consent, but 
the Department believes that future com- 
pacts should avoid such drafting problems. 

The Office of Management and Budget 
has advised us that there is no objection to 
the submission of this report from the 
standpoint of the Administration’s program. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN R. BOLTON, 
Assistant Attorney General. 
NOVEMBER 10, 1987. 

Mr. JOHN R. BOLTON, 

Assistant Attorney General, Office of Legis- 
lative Affairs, U.S. Department of Jus- 
tice, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. Bouton: Yesterday, I received a 
letter from you describing a concern that 
the Justice Department has with the Appa- 
lachian Low-Level Radioactive Waste Com- 
pact. The letter specifically objected to the 
compact on the ground that commission 
members have the authority to “enforce 
federal regulations.” 

During Senate Judiciary Committee hear- 
ings in 1984 and 1985, on amendments to 
the Low-Level Radioactive Waste Policy Act 
of 1980, the Justice Department addressed 
the issue raised in your letter. In a May 20, 
1985, letter responding to questions from 
then-Chairman Strom Thurmond, Phillip D. 
Brady made clear that the department did 
not believe provisions similar to the one 
cited in the Appalachian Compact were ob- 
jectionable. 

In light of the earlier analysis and opinion 
of the Justice Department as expressed to 
the committee, I would appreciate responses 
to the following questions: 

(1) Why has this issue reappeared as a 
“serious constitutional defect” in the con- 
text of the Appalachian Low-Level Waste 
Compact? 

(2) What specific provisions of the Appa- 
lachian Compact raised this concern and 
how are they different from similar provi- 
sions in the compacts that Congress ap- 
proved as part of the 1985 Amendments? 

(3) Why has Justice’s concern about this 
provision been brought to the committee's 
attention at this late date, well after House 
action on the compact? 

(4) What would be the impact if the lan- 
guage suggested in the letter were adopted 
for all compacts? 
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A copy of the Justice Department’s 1985 
testimony is enclosed. I would appreciate a 
response by the close of business on 
Monday, November 16. Thank you for your 
attention to this request. 

Sincerely, 
JOSEPH R. BIDEN, Jr., 
U.S. Senator. 
OFFICE OF THE 
ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, DC, November 17, 1987. 
Hon. JosePH R. BIDEN, JT., 
Chairman, Judiciary Committee, 
Senate, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: This letter responds 
to your request of November 10, 1987, in 
which you ask the Department of Justice to 
answer four questions concerning our con- 
stitutional objection to H.R. 3025, a bill to 
grant the consent of Congress to the Appa- 
lachian States Low-Level Radioactive Waste 
Compact. As you know, the Department ob- 
jected to H.R. 3025 because it authorized 
the Appalachian States Low-Level Radioac- 
tive Waste Commission, the members of 
which are appointed by the party States, to 
impose fines or other penalties on low-level 
waste brokers or generators who violate “ap- 
plicable . . . Federal regulations.” We main- 
tained, of course, that under Buckley v. 
Valeo, 424 U.S. 1, 126, (1976), if the Commis- 
sion members are to enforce federal regula- 
tions, they are “Officers of the United 
States” and must be appointed in the 
manner prescribed by Article II, section 2, 
clause 2 of the Constitution. This letter will 
answer in order the four questions that you 
believe are raised by our letter. 

First, you ask why. Liln light of the earli- 
er analysis and opinion of the Justice De- 
partment,” this issue has “reappeared” as a 
“serious constitutional defect“ in the con- 
text of the Appalachian States Low-Level 
Radioactive Waste Compact. Apparently, 
you believe that the position taken by the 
Department on H.R. 3025 is inconsistent 
with the opinion expressed by the Depart- 
ment on S. 44, S. 356, and S. 442, bills from 
the Ninety-Ninth Congress that granted the 
consent of Congress to the Southeast, 
Northwest, and Rocky Mountain interstate 
compacts on the management of low-level 
radioactive waste. It is clear, however, that 
nothing in this Department's earlier opin- 
ions on these bills is inconsistent with our 
position on H.R. 3025. 

The Department initially opposed S. 44, S. 
356, and S. 442 because we believed that the 
commissions at issue might be understood to 
be enforcing federal law, in violation of 
Buckley v. Valeo, supra. Our concern 
stemmed from the fact that the commis- 
sions were empowered to enforce the com- 
pacts themselves, which by virtue of their 
congressional ratification, could be consid- 
ered to be “federal law.” When we subse- 
quently were informed that each party 
State had enacted, or was planning to enact, 
the text of the relevant compact as part of 
its substantive law, we opined that this par- 
ticular constitutional problem had been re- 
solved. Under these circumstances, the com- 
missions enforcing the compacts would be 
considered to be enforcing state, rather 
than federal, law. 

Unfortunately, the problem raised by H.R. 
3025 cannot be solved so easily; even if the 
party States have adopted the Appalachian 
States Low-Level Radioactive Waste Com- 
pact as part of their substantive law, there 
still is an Appointments Clause problem. We 
did not find H.R. 3025 to be unconstitution- 
al because the Commission would be enforc- 
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ing the Compact itelf, but instead because 
the Commission is authorized to enforce 
“applicable . . Federal regulations” against 
low-level waste brokers and generators. 
There is no suggestion that the party States 
have adopted, or plan to adopt, the applica- 
ble federal regulations. To the contrary, the 
Compact implies that such adoption would 
be unnecessary, because it purports to pro- 
vide a State with authority directly to en- 
force federal regulations. In any event, it 
likely would be impossible for a State to 
adopt all of the relevant federal regulations 
as part of its own substantive law. At a mini- 
mum, a State would have to comb the Fed- 
eral Register daily to ensure that any re- 
cently promulgated federal regulation argu- 
ably applicable to low-level waste brokers 
and generators was made a part of the 
State's substantive law. 

The answer to your second question fol- 
lows logically from the analyses above. You 
have asked “[wJhat specific provisions of 
the Appalachian Compact raised [the Ap- 
pointments Clause] concern.” There is only 
one provision that raises this concern, and 
that is the provision quoted in our letter to 
you of November 4, 1987. The Compact pro- 
vides that the Appalachian States Low- 
Level Radioactive Waste Commission shall 
impose fines or other penalties on low-level 
waste brokers or generators who violate ap- 
plicable state and Federal regulations.” 
Again, we object only to this provision, 
which authorizes the Commission to enforce 
federal regulations. You also ask how this 
provision differs from “similar provisions in 
the compacts that Congress approved as 
part of the 1985 Amendments.” As we ex- 
plained in the answer to your first question, 
the other compacts authorized the commis- 
sions that they created to enforce the com- 
pacts themselves, and these compacts were 
adopted as substantive law by the party 
States; the other compacts did not author- 
ize the commissions to enforce federal law. 

You next ask why “this provision [has] 
been brought to the committee’s attention 
at this late date, well after House action on 
the compact.” This bill was introduced on 
July 28, 1987, shortly before Congress began 
its summer recess. It was reported by the 
House Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs on September 30, 1987, and by the 
House Committee on Energy and Commerce 
just one week later. Neither of these com- 
mittees asked anyone in the Administration 
to give his views, legal or otherwise, on the 
merits of the bill. Despite the failure for- 
mally to request the views of the Executive 
branch, the House was provided with a 
statement of Administration position on Oc- 
tober 7, 1987, the same day that the bill was 
reported out of the Energy and Commerce 
Committee. The statement made clear that 
the Administration believed the bill uncon- 
stitutional because it authorized the Appa- 
lachian States Low-Level Radioactive Waste 
Commission to enforce federal law. A House 
staff member talked to lawyers at the De- 
partment of Justice about his constitutional 
problem, Nevertheless, the House consented 
to the compact without reservation less 
than one week after it was reported out of 
committee. When the Department of Jus- 
tice learned that the House had passed the 
bill despite the constitutional infirmity we 
had identified, we sent the letter to you 
dated November 4, 1987. Under the circum- 
stances, we believe that we expeditiously in- 
formed you of the constitutional issue 
raised by H.R. 3025. 

Finally, you ask what would be the impact 
if the language suggested in our letter were 
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adopted for all of the compacts. The lan- 

guage we suggested, of course, simply would 

state that Congress’ consent to the Compact 
was conditioned on the Commission not 

“enforcling] any federal statutes or regula- 

tions by imposing sanctions or otherwise.” 

As the preceding discussion makes clear, 

there is no reason to adopt this language for 

all compacts. The Department of Justice is 
not aware of any other compact that grants 

a commission, the members of which are ap- 

pointed by the party States, the authority 

to enforce federal law. Adopting the sug- 
gested language for other compacts is there- 

fore unn x 

We hope that these answers to your ques- 
tions will be of some assistance. 

Sincerely, 
JoHN R. BOLTON, 
Assistant Attorney General. 
U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, DC, December 18, 1987. 

Mr. JoHN R. BOLTON, 

Assistant Attorney General, Office of Legis- 
lative Affairs, U.S. Department of Jus- 
tice, Washington, DC. 

Dax Mr. Botton: The Justice Depart- 
ment has raised a concern about a particu- 
lar provision of the Appalachian States 
Low-Level Radioactive Waste Compact. I 
have reviewed Justice’s explanation of the 
issue in question, and would appreciate a 
clarification of the need for a change in 
H.R. 3025 or the consent language in light 
of the following points. 

First, in discussing the offending language 
of Article 2(B)(d) of the Appalachian Com- 
pact, Justice seems to overlook that the au- 
thorities outlined in that section are limited 
“to the extent authorized by Federal 
law...” 

Second, Section 4(b)(3) of the Low Level 
Waste Policy Act Amendments of 1985 
clearly limits the granting of federal au- 
thorities to the compacts. Section 4(b)(4) re- 
tains the jurisdiction of Federal agencies 
and law over the actions of the compacts. 

Congress recognizes that the unique struc- 
ture of interstate compacts can blur the 
lines between state and federal responsibil- 
ity. Sections 4(b) (3) and (4) appear to di- 
rectly address this concern. The Appalach- 
ian Compact also seems to take that con- 
cern into account through the language of 
Article 2(B)(d). 

I would appreciate your response as to 
whether the provisions described above ade- 
quately address the concern raised by Jus- 
tice, and if not, why not. I would also appre- 
ciate an explanation of what the consent 
language proposed by Justice in the Novem- 
ber 4 letter does that the Act provisions and 
compact language do not. 

Thank you for your attention to this 
matter. 

Sincerely, 
JOSEPH R. BIDEN, Jr., 
U.S. Senator. 
OFFICE OF LEGISLATIVE AND INTER- 
GOVERNMENTAL AFFAIRS, OFFICE 
OF THE ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GEN- 


Washington, DC, February 2, 1988. 
Hon. JOSEPH R. BIDEN, 
Chairman, Judiciary Committee, 
Senate, Washington, DC. 

DEAR CHAIRMAN BIDEN: This letter re- 
sponds to your request of December 18, 
1987, in which you ask the Department of 
Justice to clarify our constitutional con- 
cerns about H.R. 3025, a bill to grant the 


U.S. 
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consent of Congress to the Appalachian 
States Low-Level Radioactive Waste Com- 
pact, in light of several points that you 
raise. As you know, the Department has 
constitutional concerns arising from the 
fact that the Article 1(B)(d) assigns federal 
enforcement responsibilities to the Appa- 
lachian States Low-Level Radioactive Waste 
Commission, whose membership is appoint- 
ed by the party States.“ Because the duties 
assigned under this provision necessarily in- 
volve the enforcement of federal law, we 
opined, consistent with Buckley v. Valeo, 
424 U.S. 1 (1976), that the officials charged 
these duties would be “Officers of the 
United States” and that their appointment 
by the party States would be inconsistent 
with Appointments Clause, U.S. Const. art. 
II, sec, 2, cl. 2. We will address in turn the 
points that you have raised and explain why 
they do not resolve this constitutional con- 
cern. 

You have brought to our attention a 
caveat found in Article 1(B)(d), limiting the 
enforcement responsibilities of the Commis- 
sion “to the extent authorized by Federal 
law.” The presence of this language does 
not suffice to address the constitutional 
concern raised in the Compact. Although 
limiting the operation of Article 1(B)(b) “to 
the extent authorized by Federal law” nec- 
essarily invokes the constraints found in the 
Constitution, which is, of course, federal 
law, the insertion of this boilerplate lan- 
guage cannot relieve Congress and the 
President of their respective obligations to 
ensure that the laws enacted by the United 
States are constitutional. While the use of 
limiting language may sometimes be appro- 
priate to make clear Congress’ intent that a 
law, as applied, not be construed in a 
manner that would violate the Constitution, 
it cannot cure a law that is defective on its 
face. The assignment of federal law enforce- 
ment duties to state officials not appointed 
pursuant to the Appointments Clause is fa- 
cially invalid. The inclusion of the boiler- 
plate language at issue cannot excuse a con- 
stitutional defect such as this any more 
than it could justify the enactment of un- 
constitutional legislation employing invidi- 
ous racial classification. 

You also ask us to discuss the relevance of 
section 4(b)(3) of the Low Level Waste 
Policy Act Amendments of 1985, as codified 
at 42 U.S.C. 2021d(b)(3), which, as you ob- 
serve, limits the granting of federal author- 
ity to interstate compacts. In relevant part, 
that provision supplies a rule of construc- 
tion to federal courts, instructing that— 

“Nothing contained in ... any compact 
may be construed to confer any new author- 
ity on any compact commission or State 
to regulate the packaging, generation, treat- 
ment, storage, disposal, or transportation of 
low-level radioactive waste in a manner in- 
compatible with the regulations of the Nu- 
clear Regulatory Commission or inconsis- 
tant with the regulations of the Depart- 
ment of Transportation.” 


42 U.S.C. 2021(d)(3)(A) (emphasis added).* 
Far from precluding impermissible state en- 


1 Specifically, Article 1(B)(d) directs the Commis- 
sion to ensure that “low-level waste packages 
brought into the regional facility conform to appli- 
cable . . Federal regulations“ and authorizes the 
Commission to subject “{llow-level waste brokers or 
generators who violate (such) regulations. to a 
fine or other penalty.” 

* This provision also prescribes other rules of con- 
struction not relevant to the issue before us. See 42 
U.S.C. 2021(b)(3)(B)-(E). 
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forcement of federal regulations concerning 
low-level radioactive waste, this provision 
merely directs a state compact commission 
or State not to act in a manner at odds with 
applicable federal regulations. 

Finally, you have asked us to consider sec- 
tion 4(b)(4) of the Low Level Waste Policy 
Act Amendments of 1985, as codified at 42 
U.S.C, 2021(b)(4), which provides in relevant 
part that Inlothing contained .. . in any 
compact may be construed. . . to diminish 
or otherwise impair the jurisdiction of any 
Federal agency.” Presumably, you have 
brought this provision to our attention on 
the theory that it would preclude States or 
officers of a state compact commission from 
enforcing federal regulations concerning 
atomic energy, thus obviating the need to 
condition consent to the proposed Compact 
on the Compact Commission's not enforcing 
federal law. The provision to which you 
make reference, however, does not accom- 
plish that end. It does not appear from the 
face of the Compact that it would diminish 
or impair federal authority or jurisdiction in 
the enforcement of low-level radioactive 
waste. Indeed, it makes use of the Compact 
Commission to reinforce the execution of 
federal law.* 

Our conclusion regarding 42 U.S.C. 
2021(b)(4) is unaltered by consideration of 
its potential relationship to 42 U.S.C. 
2271(c), which provides that (mo action 
against any individual or person for 
any violation under * * * chapter [23 of title 
42] * * * shall be commenced except by the 
Attorney General: Provided, however, * * * 
That nothing in this subsection shall be 
construed as applying to administrative 
action taken by the (Nuclear Regulatory] 
Commission.” Our research has revealed no 
case applying this provision except in the 
context of precluding “private parties,” in- 
cluding political subdivisions of States, from 
bringing actions to obtain judicial relief for 
alleged violations of the Atomic Energy Act 
and implementing regulations. See, e.g., 
County of Suffolk v. Long Island Lighting 
Co., 728 F.2d 52, 59 (2d Cir. 1984); Simmons 
v. Arkansas Power & Light Co., 655 F.2d 131, 
134 (8th Cir. 1981); Liesen v. Louisiana 
Power & Light Co., 636 F.2d 94, 95 (5th Cir. 
1981); Susquehanna Valley Alliance v. Three 
Mile Island Nuclear Reactor, 619 F.2d 231, 
238-39 (3rd Cir. 1980), cert. denied, 449 U.S. 
1096 (1981). But assuming arquendo that 42 
U.S.C. 2271(c) goes further and generally 
confers enforcement jurisdiction upon the 
Attorney General and the Commission to 
the exclusion of state administrative pro- 

, this would still not cure the consti- 
tutional defect in the proposed Compact. 

In such circumstances, providing for fed- 
eral enforcement of atomic energy regula- 
tions by a state compact commission would, 
to be sure, arguably “impair” the exclusive 
enforcement “jurisdiction” of the Attorney 
General and the Commission, and 42 U.S.C. 
2021d(b)(4) clearly states that an interstate 
compact may not be construed to have that 


3 Although the Supreme Court has held that “the 
Federal Government maintains complete control of 
the safety and ‘nuclear’ aspects of energy genera- 
tion,” the Court has also recognized that the result- 
ing preemption of state law does not affect “the 
limited powers expressly ceded to the States” by 
Congress in this field. Pacific Gas & Electric Co, v. 
Energy Resources Commission, 461 U.S. 190, 212 
(1983). If Congress, by consenting to an interstate 
compact, cedes further authority to the States, this 
cannot be read to impair the federal government's 
preemptive authority, but merely constitutes an ex- 
ception to the exercise of that authority. 
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effect. Any provision having that effect 
however, would give way to the plain terms 
of an inconsistent, subsequently enacted 
interstate compact. Because Congress’ 
granting consent to an interstate compact 
has the force of a law of the United States, 

see, e.g., Cuyler v. Adams, 449 U.S. 433, 438 

(1981), any irreconcilable conflict between 

such a measure and a previously enacted 

federal law would repeal the earlier statute 
to the extent of the inconsistency. See 

Wood v. United States, 41 U.S. (16 Pet.) 342, 

363 (1842) (per Story, J.). While repeals by 

implication are not favored, United States v. 

Borden, 308 U.S. 188, 198 (1940), a statute 

that called for construing compacts not to 

confer federal enforcement authority on a 

state compact commission would plainly be 

in irreconcilable conflict with a subsequent 
compact that unambiguously conferred 
such authority, and the subsequently en- 
acted consent to the compact would likely 
prevail. Thus, even a preexisting statute 
prescribing an applicable limiting rule of 
construction would likely not eliminate the 
defect we have identified, for the proposed 

Compact Commission could still engage in 

the enforcement of federal law. 

The change that we proposed in our letter 
of November 4, 1987, addresses the constitu- 
tional concern we have raised by explicitly 
refusing to consent to a provision that 
would unconstitutionally assign federal law 
enforcement responsibilities to officials who 
have not been appointed in the constitution- 
ally prescribed manner. We believe that, 
practically, this is a relatively minor change 
in the scheme envisioned, but that it is an 
essential one to ensure the constitutionality 
of the proposed Compact. 

We hope that these answers to your in- 
quiry will be of some assistance. 

Sincerely, 
JohN R. BOLTON, 
Assistant Attorney General. 
CONGRESSIONAL RESEARCH SERVICE, 
Washington, DC, February 25, 1988. 

To: Honorable Joseph R. Biden, Jr., Atten- 
tion: James Guthrie. 

From: American Law Division. 

Subject: Constitutionality of the Appoint- 
ment of Commissioners of Low-Level Ra- 
dioactive Waste Commissions by the 
States. 

This will respond to your inquiry and our 
conversations relating to the constitutional- 
ity of provisions of the pending Application 
Low-Level Radioactive Waste Compact that 
permit state appointment of members of the 
Commission. Your interest in this matter is 
occasioned by Department of Justice asser- 
tions that the Compact is unconstitutional. 
In order to analyze the issues that you have 
raised, consideration of several relevant 
matters is required. We will review each in 
turn. 

INTRODUCTION 


The Appalachian Low-Level Radioactive 
Waste Compact is presently awaiting con- 
gressional approval. Four states—Pennsylva- 
nia, West Virginia, Maryland, and Dela- 
ware—have taken state legislative actions to 
establish a low-level radioactive waste com- 
pact and are now seeking congressional ap- 
proval of that Appalachian Compact.“ 

Since 1980, Congress has encouraged 
states to enter into regional compacts for 
the purpose of assuming the responsibility 
for the disposal of low-level radioactive 
waste generated within the regions. In that 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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year, Congress enacted the Low-Level Ra- 
dioactive Waste Policy Act.? The Act set 
forth a declaration of federal policy regard- 
ing the disposal of low-level radioactive 
waste: . . . each State is responsible for pro- 
viding for the availability of capacity either 
within or outside the State for the disposal 
of low-level radioactive waste generated 
within its borders except for waste generat- 
ed as the result of defense activities of the 
Secretary [of Energy] or Federal research 
and development activities. and.. . low- 
level radioactive waste can be most safely 
and efficiently managed on a regional basis 
3 


In order to facilitate the implementation 
of this policy, Congress provided in the 1980 
Act that the “States may enter into such 
compacts as may be necessary to provide for 
the establishment and operation of regional 
disposal facilities for low-level radioactive 
waste.” The 1980 Act constituted, in legal 
effect, an invitation to the States to submit 
interstate compacts to the Congress for its 
approval under the Compact Clause of the 
U.S. Constitution.“ It is clear from the legis- 
lative history“ of the 1980 Act that Con- 
gress viewed the right of waste exclusion to 
be an important federally-granted incentive 
for the states to enter into compacts, since 
the states could not constitutionally exclude 
radioactive waste from a region in the ab- 
sence of federal legislation.” 

Several states passed legislation establish- 
ing regional compacts and presented those 
compacts to Congress for approval, In 1986, 
legislation became effective that made cer- 
tain amendments to the 1980 Act and that 
approved compacts in seven regions.“ 

Following the 1986 legislation, four states 
sought approval for another compact. Dela- 
ware, Maryland, and Pennsylvania enacted 
similar versions of language for the Appa- 
lachian Compact.“ The West Virginia legis- 
lature had adopted language labelled as the 
Appalachian Compact, but it was signifi- 
cantly different in many respects from the 
language adopted by the three other states. 

By the summer of 1987, the West Virginia 
legislature had enacted the same version of 
the Appalachian Compact +° that had been 
adopted by Pennsylvania, Delaware, and 
Maryland, thereby undertaking to establish 
a Compact consisting of those four states. 
Congressional approval to the Appalachian 
Compact is pending before the 100th Con- 
gress.'! 


In the House of Representatives, H.R. 
3025 was introduced, and the bill was jointly 
referred to the House Committee on Interi- 
or and Insular Affairs and the House Com- 
mittee on Energy and Commerce. In the In- 
terior Committee, a hearing was held by the 
Subcommittee on Energy and Environment 
on August 4, 1987, and the Committee favor- 
ably reported the bill on September 16, 
1987.12 The Subcommittee on Energy and 
Power of the House Committee on Energy 
and Commerce held a brief hearing on the 
bill on October 1, 1987, and the full commit- 
tee reported the bill on October 6, 1987.1 

On October 13, 1987, the House of Repre- 
sentatives briefly debated H.R. 3025 and 
passed it by voice vote.“ The Compact is 
now being considered by the Senate Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE CONCERNS 


The Appalachian Compact, like the earli- 
er low-level waste compacts approved by 
Congress, would approve the establishment 
of an interstate compact commission that is 
charged with responsibilities for disposal 
site selection and other matters under the 
Compact. The Department of Justice has 
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expressed continuing, if not consistent, con- 
cern about the way in which the members 
of the low-level waste compact commissions 
would be appointed in light of the constitu- 
tional appointments issue raised by Buckley 
v. Valeo. The Department of Justice first 
raised the Buckley issues while Congress 
was considering the approval of the initial 
group of low-level radioactive waste com- 
pacts: To the extent that the commission 
could be considered to have reponsibility for 
enforcing ‘federal law’ in the assessment of 
federally-authorized civil penalties and in 
the institution of enforcement actions, the 
commission begins to resemble, at least in 
practical terms, a federal agency. In Buckley 
v. Valeo, 424 U.S. 1, 126 (1976), the Supreme 
Court noted that similar wide-ranging en- 
forcement powers given to the Federal Elec- 
tion Commission constituted ‘executive’ 
functions that could be performed only by 
‘officers of the United States,’ appointed by 
the President or the head of a federal exec- 
utive department in conformance to the Ap- 
pointments Clause of the Constitution. 424 
U.S. at 141,” 165 

Following its initial view of the Buckley 
issue, the Department of Justice seemingly 
reversed itself when it discovered that the 
states had already enacted the substantive 
provisions of the compact language as the 
prerequisite of reaching agreement and pro- 
viding adequate state authority for a com- 
pact to which Congress could give its con- 
sent. 

“The one constitutional problem identi- 
fied in our letter that would be a barrier to 
congressional approval of these compacts is 
the possibility that members of the various 
commissions would be considered to be ‘offi- 
cers of the United States’ under Buckley v. 
Valeo, 424 U.S. 1, 126, 141 (1976), and there- 
fore constitutionally could be appointed 
only by the President or the Head of a De- 
partment in conformance to the Appoint- 
ments Clause of the Constitution, As dis- 
cussed in our letter, the Buckley problem 
would arise if the commissions would be 
considered to have responsibility for enforc- 
ing ‘federal law’ by virtue of congressional 
ratification of certain aspects of the inter- 
state compacts. We now understand that 
each party state has enacted, or will enact, 
the text of each compact as part of its sub- 
stantive law. Assuming this to be the case, 
we believe that the enforcement and regula- 
tory authority of the commissions would ap- 
propriately be viewed as arising under state, 
rather than federal, substantive law. Under 
these circumstances, no Buckley problem 
would arise.“ “ 

Later, the Department of Justice took a 
somewhat different position, no longer be- 
lieving that a Buckley issue existed. because 
the compact commissions would be enforc- 
ing state law: 

“However, with the exception of the 
Buckley v. Valeo issue, we did not intend to 
suggest in that correspondence that Con- 
gress could not, or should not, approve the 
compacts in their current form. At the time 
we identified the possible Buckley issue, we 
were not aware that each party state had 
enacted or would enact, the text of its com- 
pact as part of the state's substantive law. 
That being the case, we believe that imple- 
mentation and enforcement of the compacts 
should be viewed as a matter of state, rather 
federal, substantive law, and therefore 
Buckley v. Valeo does not present a constitu- 
tional obstacle to congressional ratification 
of the compact.” 18 

Despite these expressions of concern by 
the Department of Justice, the Congress 
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passed, and the President signed into law, 
the 1986 legislation that approved the ini- 
tial compacts. 

Now, the Justice Department has ex- 
pressed the view that the Appalachian Com- 
pact “contains one serious constitutional 
defect that should be eliminated.” This 
defect is said to arise from a Buckley prob- 
lem: 

The Compact further provides that the 
members of the Commission are to be ap- 
pointed according to the laws” of the signa- 
tory states. This method of appointing com- 
missioners would not raise a constitutional 
problem if the Commission simply enforced 
state law. The Compact provides, however, 
that the Commission shall impose fines or 
other penalties on low-level waste brokers 
or generators who violate “applicable state 
and Federal regulations.” Enforcing federal 
regulations clearly constitutes the exercise 
of “significant authority pursuant to the 
laws of the United States.” Buckley v. Valeo, 
424 U.S. 1, 126 (1976). Therefore, under 
Buckley, supra, if the Commission members 
are to enforce federal regulations they are 
“Officers of the United States” and must be 
appointed in the manner prescribed by Arti- 
cle II, section 2, clause 2 of the Constitu- 
tion. [footnote omitted.] +° 

In a more recent clarification, the Justice 
Department concluded that the Compact 
had “a constitutional defect” under Buck- 
ley, and that the Compact contains a 
provision that would unconstitutionally 
assign federal law enforcement responsibil- 
ities to officials who have not been appoint- 
ed in the constitutionally prescribed 
manner.“ *° Specifically, the Department of 
Justice has expressed concern about com- 
pact language that would permit the Appa- 
lachian Compact Commission to enforce 
certain regulations established by the Nu- 
clear Regulatory Commission. 

In light of the foregoing, a comprehensive 
review of the Buckley issue is appropriate in 
order to provide a thorough explanation of 
that matter as it relates to the Appalachian 
Low-Level Radioactive Waste Compact. 

THE APPOINTMENTS CLAUSE 


The Appointments Clause of the U.S. 
Constitution ?? establishes the permissible 
method of appointment of federal “Offi- 
cers.” It provides: 

The President. shall nominate, and by 
and with the Advice and Consent of the 
Senate, shall appoint Ambassadors, other 
public Ministers and Consuls, Judges of the 
Supreme Court, and all other Officers of the 
United States, whose Appointments are not 
herein otherwise provided for, and which 
shall be established by Law: but Congress 
may by Law vest the Appointment of such 
inferior Officers, as they think proper, in 
the President alone, in the Courts of Law, 
or in Heads of Departments. [emphasis 
added] 

Until the Supreme Court’s decision in 
Buckley v. Valeo ** in 1976 the only signifi- 
cant court precedent which provided a defi- 
nition of the term “officer” was United 
States v. Mouat,** which vaguely defined 
“officer” as one who was in the service of 
the United States. Other cases tried to 
define officer“ in a generic sense, but were 
unsuccessful in focusing on the constitu- 
tional use of the term. 

Buckley v. Valeo, however, required a 
much closer scrutiny of the functions per- 
formed by the individual in question. In 
that case a review of the functions of the 
Federal Elections Commission resulted in 
the determination that the provisions of the 
statute which provided for appointment by 
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means other than Presidential appointment 
with the advice and consent of the Senate,?° 
violated the Appointments Clause because 
the members of the Commission performed 
functions as “Officers.” Buckley clearly held 
that when the nature of the functions of 
the individual were such that they could 
only be performed by “Officers of the 
United States,” the individual must be ap- 
pointed to “Office” in accordance with Arti- 
cle II, Section 2: 

We hold that these provisions of the [Fed- 
eral Election Campaign] Act, vesting in the 
{Federal Elections] Commission primary re- 
sponsibility for conducting civil litigation in 
the courts of the United States for vindicat- 
ing public rights, violate Art. II, Sec. 2, cl. 2, 
of the Constitution. Such functions may be 
discharged only by persons who are “Offi- 
cers of the United States” within the lan- 
guage of that section. 

All aspects of the Act are brought within 
the Commission's broad administrative 
powers: rulemaking, advisory opinions, and 
determinations of eligibility for funds and 
even for federal elective office itself. These 
functions, exercised free from day-to-day su- 
pervision of either Congress or the Execu- 
tive Branch are more legislative and judicial 
in nature than are the Commission’s en- 
forcement powers, and are of kinds usually 
performed by independent regulatory agen- 
cies or by some department in the executive 
Branch under the direction of an Act of 
Congress. Congress viewed these broad 
powers as essential to effective and impar- 
tial administration of the entire substantive 
framework of the Act. Yet each of these 
functions also represents the performance 
of a significant governmental duty exercised 
pursuant to a public law. While the Presi- 
dent may not insist that such functions be 
delegated to an appointee of his removable 
at will... none of them operates merely in 
aid of congressional authority to legislate or 
is sufficiently removed from the administra- 
tion and enforcement of public law to allow 
it to be performed by the present Commis- 
sion. These administrative functions may 
therefore be exercised only by persons who 
are Officers of the United States.“ Lrefer- 
ences deleted and emphasis added]! 

Thus, Buckley requires that duties and re- 
sponsibilities of an “office” be functionally 
analyzed in order to determine whether the 
Article II, Section 2 appointment proce- 
dures are exclusively controlling. If the 
“office” entails significant governmental 
functions established by public law, then an 
Article II, Section 2 appointment is re- 
quired, 

Despite the broad principles stated in 
Buckley with regard to appointments, it 
should be observed that Buckley was an 
inter-branch dispute over who could make 
federal appointments.?* Questions relating 
to the appointment of interstate commis- 
sions and the delegation of federal powers 
to non-federal officials require a more ex- 
tensive analysis of both the Compact Clause 
and the Commerce Clause of the Constitu- 
tion. 

THE COMPACT CLAUSE 


The discussion of Buckley raises a number 
of questions concerning the status of region- 
al entities established pursuant to interstate 
compacts under the Compact Clause of the 
Constitution, which provides in pertinent 
part: no State shall, without the Consent of 
Congress. . enter into any Agreement or 
Compact with another State .** 

The Compact Clause has been historically 
important as an aspect of joint state activi- 
ties and multistate relations. And, particu- 
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larly in recent times it has been the subject 
of renewed consideration as a device for the 
resolution of regional problems.*° The ex- 
press inclusion of the Compact Clause in 
the Constitution was intended to both pre- 
serve Federal Supremacy and to permit 
action among states with federal approval. 
On its face, the Compact Clause appears to 
prohibit agreements between one state and 
another without congressional approval. 
But the interpretation which has been given 
historically to the Compact Clause has not 
applied its requirements to all forms of 
agreements between states. In Virginia v. 
Tennessee,** the U.S. Supreme Court ac- 
knowledged that the Compact Clause could 
not have been intended by the framers of 
the Constitution to reach every possible 
interstate agreement. Instead, the Court 
concluded, it reached those agreements “. . . 
which may encroach upon or interfere with 
the just supremacy of the United States.” 33 
The Court has upheld a number of inter- 
state agreements entered into without the 
consent of the Congress that amounted to 
reciprocal legislation.** 

In New Hampshire v.Maine,*> the Su- 
preme Court applied the Virginia v. Tennes- 
see test and held that an interstate agree- 
ment resolving an ancient boundary dispute 
did not require the consent of Congress 
under the Compact Clause. Similarly, in 
United States Steel Corporation v. Multi- 
state Tax Commission,** the Supreme Court 
found that the purpose of the Multistate 
Tax Commission was to promote uniformity 
in the application of state taxing principles 
and that Congressional consent was unneed- 
ed because the agreement amounted to re- 
ciprocal legislation that each state retained 
freedom to adopt or reject. 

There, the Court said that the Compact 
Clause of the Constitution required congres- 
sional approval of compacts only when a 
compact “enhances state power quoad the 
National Government.” * And, most recent- 
ly, in Northeast Bancorp, Inc. v. Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System,** 
the Supreme Court upheld an interstate 
agreement concerning banking activities 
that had not been approved by Congress. 

By granting, withholding, or conditioning 
its consent, Congress can protect the inter- 
ests of both the federal government and of 
those states that are not parties to the com- 
pact.** 

Historically, several interstate compacts 
have established interstate regulatory 
bodies that are vested with the powers to 
carry on the regulation that is the subject 
of the compact. Typically, these commis- 
sions are vested with state sovereign powers 
and federal powers to address unique prob- 
lems, Often compacts are used to permit 
multistate regional regulation that would 
ordinarily be within the purview of state 
regulation, except for the fact that state 
borders are crossed. 

The use of interstate compacts provides 
great flexibility in fashioning a precise 
melding of state and federal powers to 
achieve a solution to problems of interest to 
both the states and the federal government. 
The following passage from a leading au- 
thority on interstate compacts discusses the 
possible dimensions of compact approaches: 

“The federal enabling legislation contain- 
ing the text of the compact provides flexi- 
bility at the national level in the integration 
of interstate and national action. Among 
other things it can provide for federal sup- 
plementary or cooperative action, make par- 
allel arrangements in federal law or admin- 
istration, direct federal administrative aid, 
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or even give the compact the character of 
federal as well as state law. It also can be 
used to incorporate conditioning language 
to control the impact of the compact on 
areas of federal sensitivity or quiet the ap- 
prehensions of federal agencies.” [Emphasis 
added.] 

Many interstate compacts have created 
regulatory bodies appointed by the states. A 
few selected examples illustrate the point. 
The New York Port Authority Compact es- 
tablished a board to regulate local transpor- 
tation between New York and New Jersey.“! 
The Washington Metropolitan Area Transit 
Authority Compact established a multistate 
board to deal with interstate transportation 
in the Washington, D.C. area, including 
Maryland and Virginia.“? The Tahoe Re- 
gional Planning Compact established a com- 
mission composed of state appointed mem- 
bers to develop and carry out a regional de- 
velopment plan.“? The Delaware River 
Basin Compact established a regional 
agency composed of the governors of vari- 
ous states for planning, conservation, water 
quality regulation and other matters relat- 
ing to the basin.** Many other interstate 
compacts could also be cited. 

In the case of the compact commissions 
that have been created for low-level radioac- 
tive waste, the members of the regional 
commissions are appointed by state authori- 
ties in accordance with state law.“ 

The foregoing suggests that congressional 
approval of interstate compacts is only re- 
quired when a compact would intrude upon 
some valid federal power. In the case of 
Commerce Clause powers, compacts pur- 
porting to regulate interstate commerce 
would clearly involve such an intrusion. 
Compacts attempting to regulate an area of 
intrastate commerce affecting interstate 
commerce and already the subject of pre- 
emptive federal legislation would also 
appear to intrude into the zone of a valid 
federal power. A more extended discussion 
of the Commerce Clause is appropriate. 

COMMERCE CLAUSE 


Congress has broad powers under the 
Commerce Clause of the Constitution!“ 
[t jo regulate Commerce with foreign Na- 
tions and among the several States, and 
with the Indian Tribes.” 

From the earliest days of the republic, the 
power of Congress to regulate interstate 
commerce has remained fundamental to the 
federal system of government.“ In the ab- 
sence of federal regulation over a particular 
aspect of interstate commerce, the states 
are not free to undertake such regulation 
themselves when state regulation would 
burden interstate commerce.“ In the areas 
of interstate waste disposal, the Supreme 
Court in City of Philadelphia v. New 
Jersey,*® struck down a New Jersey statute 
barring the importation of waste for dispos- 
al in the state as a burden on interstate 
commerce. 

More specifically regarding nuclear waste, 
the U.S. Court of Appeals for the Seventh 
Circuit found, among other things, in Jlli- 
nois v. General Electric Company,*° that an 
Illinois statute that prevented the shipment 
of spent nuclear fuel into the state was an 
unconstitutional burden on interstate com- 
merce. 

But, even activities that are purely intra- 
state in character have been held to be 
within the purview of the Commerce Clause 
and may be the subject of regulation by 
Congress where the activity affects inter- 
state commerce.“ Moreover, Congress may 
use the commerce power to protect instru- 
mentalities of interstate commerce or per- 
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sons or things moving in commerce.“ The 
crucial, but liberal, judicial test of valid uses 
of the commerce clause is whether Congress 
acted reasonably in adopting a particular 
regulatory scheme.“ 

Because of the broad powers found under 
the Commerce Clause and because the Su- 
premacy Clause makes valid federal law su- 
perior to state law, the Congress often 
enacts legislation regulating interstate and 
intrastate commerce that has the effect of 
preempting state police powers. However, 
there is often reluctance to totally preempt 
state law and Congress sometimes defines a 
zone of regulation that can be appropriately 
and coordinately carried out by the states. 

Congress has on several occasions delegat- 
ed federal powers to the states.“ There are 
several instances in which Congress has 
mandated or permitted state enforcement of 
federal standards. A few selected examples 
illustrate this point. 

Under the Emergency Price Control Act,“ 
Congress created a treble-damages remedy 
and gave jurisdiction under the Act to State 
as well as federal courts. The Supreme 
Court upheld this program of state enforce- 
ment.“ 

In Hodel v. Virginia Surface Mining & 
Reclamation Association,“ the Supreme 
Court upheld the Surface Mining Control 
and Reclamation Act of 1977,°* which invit- 
ed the States to submit proposed surface 
mining regulations to the Secretary of the 
Interior. If the Secretary approved those 
regulations, the State enforced them. Alter- 
natively, if a State did not submit a regula- 
tory program, the Secretary developed and 
implemented a program for the State. 

Several statutes, particularly environmen- 
tal laws, apply federal-state regulatory 
schemes similar to those upheld in Hodel. 
Among them are: 

1) The Clean Air Act—42 U.S. Code §§ 7401 
et seq., which permits state enforcement of 
certain air emission standards that are “not 
less stringent” than federally approved 
standards. See, 42 U.S. Code § 7416. 

2) The Federal Water Pollution Control 
Act—33 U.S. Code §§ 1251 et seq., which per- 
mits state enforcement of water pollution 
“standards of performance for new sources 
to at least the same extent as. Environ- 
mental Protection Agency regulations. See, 
33 U.S. Code § 1316(c). 

3) The Noise Control Act—42 U.S. Code 
§§ 4901 et seq., which permits state enforce- 
ment of railroad noise emission standards 
that are “identical to the standard” adopted 
by the Environmental Protection Agency. 
See, 42 U.S. Code §§ 4916(c)(1) and 42 U.S. 
Code 4917(c)(1). 

4) The National Traffic and Motor Vehicle 
Safety Act—15 U.S. Code §§1381 et seq., 
which permits state enforcement of safety 
standards that are “identical to a Federal 
safety standard.” See, 15 U.S. Code 
§ 1392(d). 

By preempting state law and permitting 
state enforcement of state regulations that 
are identical to federal standards, these 
statutes effectively provide for the federal 
establishment of federal standards that may 
be enforced by the states. The fact that a 
state must also adopt the federal standards 
as its own as a precondition to enforcement 
amounts to no more than federal acquie- 
sence in state enforcement of federal stand- 
ards. 

But Congress has gone further than 
simply permitting state enforcement of fed- 
eral standards. A case that directly illus- 
trates the point is Federal Energy Regula- 
tory Commission v. Mississippi.“ where the 
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Supreme Court upheld, in the face of a 
Tenth Amendment challenge, the provisions 
of Section 210 of the Public Utility Regula- 
tory Policies Act, which mandated that each 
State regulatory authority enforce ratemak- 
ing standards promulgated by the Federal 
Energy Regulatory Commission. Certainly, 
if Congress can mandate state enforcement 
of federal standards, it can permit state en- 
forcement of federal standards, and no case 
to our knowledge forbids an otherwise valid 
delegation of federal enforcement authority 
to the States. 

The area of atomic energy is one of the 
areas over which Congress has exercised its 
Commerce Clause powers and has largely 
preempted the states in the area of regula- 
tion. One case illustrates the point. In Pacif- 
ic Gas & Electric Co. v. State Energy Re- 
sources Conservation and Development 
Commission,®*° the Supreme Court held 
that a California state law imposing a mora- 
torium was an unconstitutional intrusion 
into an area of nuclear power plant licens- 
ing that had been preempted by the federal 
government under the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954. Specifically, the statutory language 
imposing the moratorium prevented state 
certification of new nuclear plants until 
“there exists a demonstrated technology or 
means for the disposal of high-level nuclear 
waste.” In reaching its conclusion, the 
Court made several important observations. 
First, with respect to the division of regula- 
tory responsibilities between the states and 
the federal government, the Court noted: 
... Als we view the issue, Congress, in 
passing the 1954 [Atomic Energy] Act and 
in subsequently amending it, intended that 
the Federal Government should regulate 
the radiological safety aspects involved in 
the construction and operation of a nuclear 
plant, but that the States retain their tradi- 
tional responsibility in the field of regulat- 
ing electrical utilities for determining ques- 
tions of need, reliability, cost, and other re- 
lated state concerns.“ 

Secondly, the Court made clear its view 
that under the Atomic Energy Act the 
states, through their public utility commis- 
sions, were empowered to determine the 
need for power “ and to determine econom- 
ic considerations concerning the construc- 
tion of a particular plant. Thus, [t]he 
[Nuclear Regulatory Commission] . . . was 
not given authority over the generation of 
electricity itself, or over the economic ques- 
tion whether a particular plant should be 
built. es 

For these reasons, the Court concluded 
that the California moratorium posed an 
improper conflict with federal law: 

A state moratorium on nuclear construc- 
tion grounded in safety concerns falls 
squarely within the prohibited field. More- 
over, a state judgment that nuclear power is 
not safe enough to be further developed 
would conflict directly with the countervail- 
ing judgment of the NRC... that nuclear 
construction may proceed notwithstanding 
extant uncertainties as to waste disposal. A 
State prohibition on nuclear construction 
for safety reasons would also be in the teeth 
of the Atomic Energy’s Act's objective to 
insure that nuclear technology be safe 
enough for widespread development and 
use—and would be preempted for that 
reason.®* 

Similarly, it is clear that the Congress 
possesses the broad constitutional authority 
to directly regulate various aspects of low- 
level radioactive waste disposal, and it could 
forbid the interstate transportation of ra- 
dioactive waste or otherwise regulate it 
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under the authority of federally appointed 
officers. 

Congress has chosen, instead, to forego 
federal regulation in favor of a form of reg- 
ulation using interstate compacts. The com- 
pact approach has already been the subject 
of some litigation. in Washington State 
Building and Construction Trades Council 
v. Spellman, es the U.S. Court of Appeals for 
the Ninth Circuit struck down a Washing- 
ton statute closing the borders of the state 
to the entry of low-level radioactive waste 
originating outside the state. In that deci- 
sion, the court made reference to the Low- 
Level Radioactive Waste Policy Act of 1980: 

After the Washington initiative [the ex- 
clusionary statute] was approved by the 
voters, Congress passed the Low-Level Ra- 
dioactive Waste Policy Act . . . encouraging 
the use of compacts between and among 
states to accomplish regional storage of low- 
level radioactive waste. At the time the Low- 
Level Waste Act was passed, Congress was 
aware of the enactment of [initiative] 383 in 
Washington. 

The Low-Level Waste Act comes closer to 
yielding control of disposal sites to the state 
in which the sites are located. The Act per- 
mits the establishment and operation of re- 
gional disposal facilities through interstate 
compacts. Because Congress specifically 
gives permission for regional disposal in this 
Act, states signatory to a compact could ex- 
clude waste from nonsignatory states with- 
out violating the Supremacy or Commerce 
Clauses. Permission to exclude such wastes, 
however, is conditioned participation in a 
compact. 

The State of Washington has signed the 
proposed Northwest Interstate Compact on 
Low-Level Radioactive Waste Management 
(Northwest Compact) with Oregon, Idaho, 
Montana and Utah. As of this date, the pro- 
posed compact has not received Congres- 
sional approval. Until the State participates 
in a compact which has become law, the 
Low-Level Waste Act does not grant power 
to any state to close its borders to interstate 
traffic in low-level waste.“ 

Thus, rights in each of the low-level radio- 
active waste compacts to exclude low-level 
radioactive waste generated outside the 
region from disposal inside the region are 
rights that intrude on federal powers under 
thue Commerce Clause. It is possible that 
specific provisions of the proposed Appa- 
lachian Compact, such as the right of the 
compact commission to enforce Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission regulations, involve 
additional specific intrusions into areas of 
federal regulation that are already in place. 
But, this specific intrusion in minor when 
compared to the more expansive intrusion 
contained within all of the compacts with 
regard to the possible prevention of certain 
interstate movement of nuclear waste. 

The mere fact that the power at issue are 
federal in nature does not give rise, in and 
of itself, to federal power of appointment. 

ANALYSIS 


The Department of Justice has argued 
that the state appointment of compact com- 
mission members is not in accord with Arti- 
cle II, Section 2 of the Constitution and 
that the functional nature of compact com- 
missions is such that Buckley is controlling. 
The analysis of the issue raised by the De- 
partment of Justice requires the consider- 
ation of other provisions of the Constitution 
in addition to the Appointment Clause: 
namely, the Compact Clause and the Com- 
merce Clause. When fully considered, all 
these provisions of the Constitution suggest 
compelling legal distinctions that raise sig- 
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nificant doubt about the vitality of the De- 
partment's assertions. Two principal points 
should be made. 

First, the Buckley decision did not address 
appointments to interstate compact commis- 
sions. Buckley only dealt with the more 
narrow question of which branch of the fed- 
eral government should exercise federal ap- 
pointment authority. The Justice Depart- 
ment cited no case authority for its asser- 
tion that the Buckley appointment require- 
ments have been extended judicially to com- 
missions created by interstate compacts. On 
the contrary, the one case that does address 
that question runs counter to the assertions 
of the Department of Justice. 

Under the Pacific Northwest Electric 
Power and Conservation Planning Act of 
1980, Congress gave substantial responsibil- 
ities for future power planning, energy and 
other resources planning for fish and wild- 
life planning to a regional authority com- 
prised of state selected representatives from 
the Pacific Northwest states. The plans de- 
veloped by the Council have a binding effect 
in formulating the acquisition of future pri- 
vate energy resources on BPA and many of 
the activities of the Council are funded 
from BPA moneys. The regional Planning 
Council purports to be established as an 
interstate compact. 

The Ninth Circuit Court of Appeals re- 
cently decided a case of major significance 
to the legal status of the Pacific Northwest 
Electric Power and Conservation Planning 
Council. In Seattle Master Builders Associa- 
tion v. Pacific Northwest Electric Power and 
Conservation Planning Council!" the court 
held that the Appointments Clause of the 
United States Constitution was not violated 
by provisions of law establishing the Coun- 
cil and permitting the appointment of mem- 
bers of the Council by the governors of vari- 
ous states. Instead, the Court found that 
the Council was an interstate compact 
agency not subject to the Appointments 
Clause. Although the dissent in the case 
raises legal questions concerning whether or 
not the Council is really an interstate com- 
pact agency in light of its apparent lack of 
state derived powers, the result in this case 
is directly contrary to the position taken by 
the Department of Justice with respect to 
the state appointment of Appalachian Com- 
pact commissioners. 

Second, an inquiry as to whether the 
powers that would be given to the Appa- 
lachian Compact Commission are federal or 
state in nature is not controlling with 
regard to appointments to the commission. 

It can be assumed that the establishment 
of an interstate compact commission with 
the approval of Congress involves some 
effect on federal powers: that is why con- 
gressional approval is required in the first 
place. And, it can be assumed that such a 
compact commission would exercise sover- 
eign powers that are derived both from the 
federal government and the state govern- 
ments. Otherwise the commission could be 
established completely by state law or com- 
pletely by federal law. 

Congress has on several occasions delegat- 
ed federal powers to the states, which obvi- 
ously possess their own sovereign powers to 
establish offices and appoint their own au- 
thorities without running afoul of the Ap- 
pointments Clause. Surely if Congress can 
permit or mandate state enforcement by 
state officials of federal law, Congress could 
permit the establishment of an interstate 
commission composed of officials appointed 
from several states to exercise federal 
powers or to enforce federal standards. 
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Third, the implications of the position of 
the Department of Justice would do great 
harm to the use of interstate compacts as a 
valuable regulatory alternative. Not only 
would the low-level radioactive waste com- 
pacts and the many other compacts already 
effective be placed in constitutional jeop- 
ardy, but in the future there would be little 
incentive for states to join together in com- 
pacts if all interstate bodies were composed 
of federally appointed officials. The states 
might simply prefer to defer to a direct fed- 
eral exercise of power rather than assume 
responsibilities under a compact. In short, 
the genius of the Compact Clause could be 
undone. 


CONCLUSION 


For all these reasons, it would appear that 
the Buckley issue does not raise a signifi- 
cant legal impediment to the regional com- 
pacts on low-level radioactive waste. The as- 
sertions of the Department of Justice that 
the Appalachian Compact is unconstitution- 
al are not based upon controlling judicial 
precedent, If adopted judicially, the Depart- 
ment’s assertions would undermine not only 
all of the existing low-level radioactive 
waste compacts already approved by Con- 
gress, but also would likely invalidate virtu- 
ally every interstate compact that has ever 
established an interstate regulatory body, 
because the traditional manner of appoint- 
ment has been by state authority under 
state law. 

The matter of permitting regional regula- 
tion of low-level waste raises the policy issue 
of whether such regulation should be car- 
ried on at the federal level by federal offi- 
cials, but that issue was seemingly addressed 
by Congress in the Low-Level Radioactive 
Waste Disposal Act of 1980. Certainly policy 
objections to the approval of the Appalach- 
ian Compact are appropriate, but to argue 
now that federal appointments may be de- 
sirable as a matter of policy is only to quar- 
rel with the policy judgments made by the 
Congress in 1980 and in 1985 as the predi- 
cates to a federal-state regulatory scheme 
that is now in place. 

ROBERT D. POLING, 
Specialist in American Public Law, 
American Law Division. 
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Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
rise today to support passage of H.R. 
3025, the Appalachian States Low- 
Level Radioactive Waste Compact. 
This bill grants congressional consent 
to Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Mary- 
land, and Delaware to enter into an 
interstate compact to provide for the 
disposal of low-level radioactive waste. 

In the final days of the first session 
of the 99th Congress, we passed the 
Low-Level Radioactive Waste Policy 
Act amendments and also gave con- 
sent to seven regional compacts. Under 
the act, States must provide for the 
disposal of their own low-level radioac- 
tive waste by January 1, 1993. This act 
also sets up a series of milestones that 
must be met before 1993 in order to 
ensure the development of sites for 
the disposal of such waste. The act 
specifically provides that all such com- 
pacts must receive congressional con- 
sent. 

In considering this compact, the Ju- 
diciary Committee examined two 
issues. First, compact membership, 
and second, the constitutionality of a 
particular provision in the Appalach- 
ian compact. With regard to compact 
membership, the committee deter- 
mined that giving consent to this com- 
pact should not be construed as reliev- 
ing Maryland and Delaware of any 
legal obligation, if any, they may have 
incurred as a result of their member- 
ship in the Northeast compact which 
was approved by Congress in 1985. On 
the constitutional issue, Senator Byrp 
and I engaged in a colloquy today stat- 
ing the reasons why the Judiciary 
Committee believes that this compact 
does not raise constitutional concerns. 
I am pleased that both of these issues 
have been addressed and that we are 
able to grant consent to this compact 
today. 

With the approval of the Appalach- 
ian compact, 39 States have joined 
compacts. Other States, Texas for one, 
have expressed their intent to build 
their own sites. Substantial progress 
toward site development has been 
made by these States. I encourage 
them to keep up their good work. 
With regard to those States that have 
not made progress, I strongly urge 
them to take the obligation imposed 
by the act seriously and begin to plan 
for the future disposal of their waste. 
If all States work together in this 
area, there will be a functioning na- 
tionwide system for the disposal of our 
low-level waste on January 1, 1993. 

In closing, I would like to commend 
my good friend from Delaware, Sena- 
tor RoTH, for introducing the Appa- 
lachian compact in the Senate in the 
99th and 100th Congresses and for 
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working for passage this Congress. I 
urge my colleagues to support this im- 
portant measure. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to be here today and speak 
about legislation that I introduced in 
the 99th Congress, and again in the 
100th Congress. It gives congressional 
consent to the formation of the Appa- 
lachian Low-Level Waste Compact. 

It is with a sense of satisfaction that 
I rise to address this legislation. For 
reasons of expediency the Judiciary 
Committee, with my approval, decided 
to pass the House of Representatives 
reported bill (H.R. 3025) instead of the 
bill (S. 1551) that I had introduced. 
Since H.R. 3025 was introduced by the 
lone Representative of Delaware [Mr. 
CaR PER] and the bill was reported out 
of the Judiciary Committee which is 
chaired by our colleague from Dela- 
ware [Mr. BIpEN] we have a real Dela- 
ware affair here today. I am pleased to 
have been a part of this cooperative 
effort, and it is with much gratitude 
that in addition to Senator BIDEN I 
thank my colleague from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. THURMOND] and my col- 
league from Wyoming [Mr. SIMPSON] 
for their active involvement. Without 
their expertise and constructive par- 
ticipation we would not be where we 
are today. H.R. 3025 is sensible and 
needed legislation, because it ensures 
steady progress in the opening of a 
low level nuclear waste disposal facili- 
ty for all the States in this compact. 

Mr. President, the Low-Level Radio- 
active Waste Policy Act of 1980 re- 
quired that States establish regional 
compacts for the disposal of low-level 
radioactive waste produced by States 
within the compact. This act takes re- 
sponsibility for the disposal of this 
waste from sites in South Carolina, 
Nevada, and Washington and places it 
with the producing States. This com- 
pact addresses the needs of Delaware, 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, and West 
Virginia. 

In 1985 the Low-Level Radioactive 
Waste Policy Act amendments became 
law. Title I of these amendments set 
forth the means by which the 1980 act 
could be enacted by defining responsi- 
bilities for the disposal of low-level ra- 
dioactive waste, providing incentives 
for States to move forward in develop- 
ing regional disposal sites, and setting 
policies that will govern the transition 
to the regional disposal sites. Title II 
of the amendments established the 
Omnibus Low-Level Radioactive Waste 
Interstate Compact Consent Act. This 
gave consent to the Northwest, Cen- 
tral, Southeast, Central Midwest, Mid- 
west, Rocky Mountain, and Northeast 
Interstate Low-Level Radioactive 
Waste Management Compacts. 

As you are well aware, the disposal 
of low-level radioactive waste involves 
numerous difficult issues which, of ne- 
cessity, must be addressed. The prob- 
lems, as well as the solutions, are both 
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complex and controversial. Our inabil- 
ity to squarely confront these issues 
has meant that the timely and proper 
disposal of low-level radioactive waste 
has not always been possible. While 
the elimination of such waste would be 
ideal, the activities that produce it 
play vital roles in the economy, both 
as a source of employment and in 
making contributions to our quality of 
life. Producers include hospitals, re- 
search facilities, and industry. The 
wastes produced include rags, protec- 
tive clothing, radiopharmaceuticals, 
and lab equipment. Although these 
wastes do not pose the same threat to 
health and safety as does high-level 
radioactive waste produced by nuclear 
powerplants, we must still take care to 
dispose of them in a responsible and 
timely manner. 

Mr. President, the Appalachian 
Compact legislation (H.R. 3025) estab- 
lishes an organization and describes 
the procedures under which Delaware, 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, and West 
Virginia can, in a responsible and 
timely manner, develop new disposal 
capacity for low-level radioactive 
waste generated in the region. The 
compact has been ratified, in identical 
form, in all four States. It is impera- 
tive that we act quickly so that we can 
follow the goals established by the 
Congress and that low level waste can 
be safety disposed of. We must meet 
the safety and health needs of the 
people in this region. As a matter of 
fact, these States have progressed rap- 
idly in the pursuit of their responsibil- 
ities, and a siting hearing has been 
scheduled for early May. 

I urge my colleagues in the Senate 
to support the passage of this legisla- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is before the Senate and open for 
amendment. If there be no amend- 
ment to be proposed, the question is 
on the engrossment and third reading 
of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 


DESIGNATION OF “JUST SAY NO 
WEEK”—HOUSE JOINT RESOLU- 
TION 545 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the immediate consider- 
ation of House Joint Resolution 545, a 
joint resolution just received from the 
House. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the joint resolution. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

A joint resolution (H.J. Res. 545) designat- 
ing May 8-14, 1988, as “Just Say No Week.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be considered to 
have been read the second time at 
length. The joint resolution is before 
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the Senate and open to amendment. If 
there be no amendment to be offered, 
the question is on the third reading 
and passage of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution (H.J. Res. 545) 
was ordered to a third reading, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the joint 
resolution was passed. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


JOINT RESOLUTION INDEFINITE- 
LY POSTPONED—SENATE 
JOINT RESOLUTION 300 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Calendar 
Order No. 641, Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 300, the Senate companion meas- 
ure, be indefinitely postponed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With 
objection, it is so ordered. 


BILL PLACED ON CALENDAR— 
H.R. 1315 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Environment and Public Works 
be discharged from further consider- 
ation of H.R. 1315, the Nuclear Regu- 
latory Commission authorization bill, 
and that it be placed on the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


DIRECTING SENATE LEGAL 
COUNSEL TO TAKE CERTAIN 
ACTION 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself and Mr. Do eg, I send a reso- 
lution to the desk and ask that it be 
immediately considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

A resolution (S. Res. 423) to direct the 
Senate legal counsel to represent a Senate 
employee in the case of Korb v. Lehman, et 
al. (E.D. Va.) 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the immediate consider- 
ation of the resolution. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, Lawrence 
J. Korb, a former head of the Wash- 
ington office of the Raytheon Co., has 
filed an action in the U.S. District 
Court for the Eastern District of Vir- 
ginia against John F. Lehman, Jr., 
former Secretary of the Navy; other 
present or former Navy officials; and 
Carl M. Smith, minority staff director 
of the Committee on Armed Services. 
Mr. Korb alleges that communications 
by the defendants to his former em- 
ployer resulted in Raytheon’s termina- 
tion of his employment as head of its 
Washington office, and were made to 
penalize him for exercising his first 
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amendment right, while a private citi- 
zen employed by a defense contractor, 
to advocate a defense budget that dif- 
fered from the administration’s. 

This matter has been carefully re- 
viewed by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services [Mr. Nunn] 
and the ranking minority member of 
the committee [Mr. WARNER], as well 
as the Office of Senate Legal Counsel. 
The resolution authorizing representa- 
tion by the Senate Legal Counsel is 
premised on Mr. Smith’s representa- 
tions that his communications in this 
matter were not intended to injure the 
plaintiff and that he proceeded in the 
good-faith belief that he was acting in 
the course of his official responsibil- 
ities. 

In offering this resolution, I would 
like to emphasize that all members of 
the Senate community should remem- 
ber when carrying out their responsi- 
bilities, that the Senate, and the 
Nation as a whole, are the benefici- 
aries of robust public discussion of the 
difficult issues of national policy that 
we confront. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution (S. Res. 423) agreed 
to. 
The preamble was agreed to. 

The resolution with its preamble, 
reads as follows: 


S. Res. 423 


Whereas, in the case of Lawrence J. Korb 
v. John F. Lehman, Jr., et al., Civil Action 
No. 88-0207-A, pending in the United States 
District Court for the Eastern District of 
Virginia, the plaintiff has named Carl M. 
Smith, Minority Staff Director of the 
Senate Committee on Armed Services, as a 
defendant; 

Whereas, pursuant to sections 703(a) and 
704(aX(1) of the Ethics in Government Act 
of 1978, 2 U.S.C. 288b(a) and 288c(a)(1) 
(1982), the Senate may direct its counsel to 
defend an employee of the Senate in a civil 
action in which there is placed in issue the 
validity of an action taken by the employee 
in his official capacity: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Senate Legal Counsel 
is directed to represent Carl M. Smith in the 
case of Korb v. Lehman, et al. 


DIRECTING SENATE LEGAL 
COUNSEL TO TAKE CERTAIN 
ACTIONS 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk a resolution on behalf of 
myself, and I ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

A resolution (S. Res. 424) to direct the 
Senate legal counsel to represent Senate 
employees and authorize testimony and pro- 
duction of documents in the case of Adam- 
son v. Radiosevic, et al. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 
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Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, the plain- 
tiff in a civil action resulting from a 
bid dispute about a contract to con- 
struct housing for the Army post at 
Fort Leavenworth, KS, has obtained 
subpoenas for a member and a former 
member of Senator Dote’s staff to tes- 
tify and produce documents at a depo- 
sition concerning communications 
with the Republican leader’s office 
pertaining to the contract dispute. 

This resolution will authorize the 
Senate Legal Counsel to represent 
these staffs, Walt Riker and Mike 
Pettit, and any other present or 
former employees who may be supoen- 
aed, and will also authorize them to 
testify and produce documents and 
that are relevant and unprivileged. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution (S. Res. 424) was 
agreed to. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

The resolution, with its preamble, 
reads as follows: 

S. Res. 424 


Whereas, in the case of Adamson v. Rado- 
sevic, et al., Case No. 87-2105-O, pending in 
the United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Kansas, the plaintiff has obtained 
subpoenas for the testimony and production 
of documents by Walt Riker and Mike 
Pettit, a member and former member of 
Senator Dole’s staff; 

Whereas, pursuant to sections 703(a) and 
704(a)(2) of the Ethics in Government Act 
of 1978, 2 U.S.C. 288b(a) and 288c(a)(2) 
(1982), the Senate may direct its counsel to 
represent current or former employees of 
the Senate with respect to subpoenas issued 
to them in their official capacity; 

Whereas, by the privileges of the Senate 
of the United States and Rule XI of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate, no evidence 
under the control or in the possession of the 
Senate can, by the judicial process, be taken 
from such control or possession but by per- 
mission of the Senate; 

Whereas, when it appears that testimony 
or documents, papers, and records of the 
Senate may be needful for use in any court 
for the promotion of justice, the Senate will 
take such action as will promote the ends of 
justice consistent with the privileges and 
rights of the Senate: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Senate Legal Counsel 
is directed to represent Walt Riker, Mike 
Pettit and any other current or former 
Senate employees in the case of Adamson v. 
Radosevic, et al. 

Sec. 2. That Walt Riker, Mike Pettit, and 
any other subpoenaed employees or former 
employees are authorized to testify and to 
produce documents in the case of Adamson 
v. Radosevic, et al., to the extent that any 
such testimony and documents are deter- 
mined to be both relevant and not privi- 
leged. 


SOFT DRINK MANUFACTURERS 
REFERRED 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a bill intro- 
duced earlier today by Senator INOUYE 
dealing with soft drink manufacturers 
be jointly referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, and the Committee 
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on Commerce, Science, and Transpor- 
tation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


CONDITIONAL ADJOURNMENT 
OF THE SENATE 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an adjournment resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

A Senate concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 116) providing for a conditional ad- 
journment or recess of the Senate from 
April 29, 1988, until May 9, 1988. 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further read- 
ing of the concurrent resolution be dis- 
pensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The concurrent resolution is as fol- 
lows: 


S. Con. Res. 116 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That when the 
Senate adjourns or recesses at the close of 
business on Friday, April 29, 1988, pursuant 
to a motion made by the majority leader, or 
his designee, in accordance with this resolu- 
tion, it stand adjourned or recessed as the 
case may be until 11 a.m. on Monday, May 
9, 1988, or until 12 o’clock meridian on the 
second day after the Members are notified 
to reassemble pursuant to section 2 of this 
resolution, whichever occurs first. 

Sec. 2. The majority leader of the Senate, 
after consultation with the minority leader 
of the Senate, shall notify the Members of 
the Senate to reassemble whenever, in his 
opinion, the public interest shall warrant it. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the concur- 
rent resolution. 

The concurrent 
agreed to. 


resolution was 


ORDERS FOR FRIDAY 


RECESS UNTIL 11 O'CLOCK 
Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business today it 
stand in recess until tomorrow morn- 
ing at 11 o'clock. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that on tomorrow 
after the two leaders have been recog- 
nized under the standing order there 
be a period for morning business not 
to extend beyond 1 hour, and that 
Senators may speak therein for not to 
exceed 5 minutes each. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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PROGRAM 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, on tomor- 
row the Senate will convene at 11 
o’clock. 

After the two leaders have been rec- 
ognized under the standing order, 
there will be a period for morning 
business not to exceed 1 hour, and 
Senators will be permitted to speak 
therein under the order for not to 
exceed 5 minutes each. f 

Bills, resolutions, memorials, and pe- 
titions may be presented. 

There will be no rollcall votes. If 
business is transacted, it will be by 
unanimous consent. 

I apologize to the Chair, and to the 
distinguished Senator from Alaska for 
my keeping them waiting, and I thank 
them for their patience after a long 
day’s hard work on the part of both of 
them. 

I was in a very important meeting 
with some other Senators, and that 
meeting had to be completed tonight. 
I probably should have been more 
aware of the fact that the Senate was 
in a quorum call. I could put the 
Senate in recess, but I did not do it be- 
cause of inadvertence on my part. And 
again, I apologize to them and to all 
the officers and members of the staffs, 
pages, security people, and everyone 
who has had to stay here because of 
this delay. 

I thank them. 

Mr. President, if the distinguished 
acting leader has nothing further to 
say, or any business he wishes to 
transact, I will be glad to yield the 
floor. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. Mr. President, I 
thank the majority leader. I want to 
assure the majority leader it is always 
a pleasure and certainly an honor for 
the junior Senator to take the oppor- 
tunity of acting in the capacity of the 
minority leader, and that it is one of 
the rare privileges to serve with such a 
distinguished parliamentarian and his- 
torian of the Senate. I wish he and all 
my colleagues a very pleasant recess. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator. I want to 
say on the record that he is one of the 
nicest Senators to this leader that we 
have in the Senate. Sometimes I have 
my problems, but he is not one of 
those problems to this Senator. I 
thank him. 

I appreciate his patience, and I hope 
that he and his family and all who are 
here, and all who have gone from this 
Chamber, will have a very restful and 
enjoyable week. 

I know that all of us will probably go 
back to our States, at least at some 
point or points during our week. I also 
express my hope that our journeys to 
and from will be safe ones. 
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RECESS UNTIL 11 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, if there is 
no further business to come before the 
Senate—and I see none—I move, in ac- 
cordance with the order previously en- 
tered, that the Senate stand in recess 
until 11 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to, and at 
10:36 p.m. the Senate recessed until to- 
morrow, Friday, April 29, 1988, at 11 
a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by 
the Senate April 28, 1988: 


THE JUDICIARY 


CHARLES R. BUTLER, JR., OF ALABAMA, TO BE U.S. 
DISTRICT JUDGE FOR THE SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF 
ALABAMA, VICE EMMETT RIPLEY COX, ELEVATED. 

ERIC H. HOLDER, JR., OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUM- 
BIA, TO BE AN ASSOCIATE JUDGE OF THE SUPERIOR 
COURT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA FOR THE 
TERM OF 15 YEARS, VICE VIRGINIA L. RILEY, DE- 
CEASED. 


IN THE NAVY 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED OFFICER TO BE PLACED 
ON THE RETIRED LIST IN THE GRADE INDICATED 
UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF TITLE 10, UNITED 
STATES CODE, SECTION 1370. 


To be vice admiral 


VICE ADM. GLENWOOD CLARK, IN. A444. 
U.S. NAVY. 


IN THE NAVY 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED COMMANDERS IN THE 
STAFF CORPS OF THE NAVY FOR PROMOTION TO 
THE PERMANENT GRADE OF CAPTAIN, PURSUANT TO 
TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 624, SUB- 
JECT TO QUALIFICATIONS THEREFOR AS PROVIDED 
BY LAW: 


MEDICAL CORPS OFFICERS 
To be captain 
MICHAEL L. ADAMS WILLIAM DELMAR J. 


JOHN L. ALMEIDA, JR LONON 
IGNACIO NMN ARRIBAS JAMES VINCENT 
MARK VINCENT BROWN MCDARBY 


JACOB KEITH WILLIAM I. MILLER 


CRITTENDEN JUDITH MORALES 
ROBERT BROUGHT ROBERT BERNARD 
DAGGETT MURPHY 
RODNEY CARLISLE EDWARD CHARLE 
DWYER OLDFIELD 
BRUCE DAVID FELDMAN LEWIS OTERO 
RICHARD WALTER FOLEY RICHARD HEUS OTTEN 
DENNIS MARVIN BONNIE BURNHAM 
GILMORE POTTER 
FRED SCHEERER GIRTON BILLY BALLARD 
WILLIAM M. HEROMAN RICHMOND 
RICHARD J. HILDER, JR GEOFFREY LAWRENCE 
ROBERT DUANE ROBB 


HUFSTADER 
JAMES AVERY JOHNSON 
LARRY HUGH JOHNSON 
FARRUKH MAHMOOD 
KHAN 
JOEL C. LABOW 
ANGELINE LAZARUS 
DALE F. LEONARD 
WILLIAM G. LITTMAN 


SUPPLY CORPS OFFICERS 
To be captain 


DANIEL WEBSTER 
KIMBALL 

LESLIE ALLEN KROGH 

DONALD HENRY LARMEE, 
JR 

ALBERT MICHAEL LEWIS 

THOMAS JAMES MALSACK 

RICHARD HENRY MASON 

JEFFREY HORACE 
MCCURDY 

FRANCIS XAVIER POOLE 

JAMES CLAY ROBERTSON 

MARTIN JOSEPH 


DONALD B. ROBINSON 
JOHN T. ROWE 
JONATHAN A. SCHNEIDER 
HAROLD ANDREW SLOAS, 
JR 
RONNIE DALE THOMAS 
LEE HOWARD VENSEL 
WILLIAM N. YANG 


RANDALL C. ALLEN 
GARY JOHN 
ANGELOPOULOS 
GARY LYNN AVERETT 
GEORGE PATRICK 
BEAMER 
ROBERT ROY BIDWELL 
ROGER WILLIS BRISTOL 
KENNETH RAY CHASE 
BARRY LEE COHEN 
CHRISTOPHER DAVIS 
DEMERITT 
RICHARD ELGIN 


WILLIAM GORDON SCHILDWACHTER 
FACKENTHALL NICHOLAS JOSEPH 
KENNETH WAYNE SCHMITT 
FITZGERALD DOUGLAS WILLIAM SMITH 


ALBERT JOHN GRAF, III 
RICHARD HOWARD GIRARD PAUL THEISS 
GUNDERSON MICHAEL GORDON VANCE 
GEORGE HAMBRE HUBAN, MELVILLE JOSEPH 
JR WALTERS, III 
TERRY ALAN IPPEL 


REED ALVORD SULLIVAN 
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CHAPLAIN CORPS OFFICERS 
To be captain 


HUGH THOMAS BROGAN 
BERNIE LEE CALAWAY 
BERNARD FRANKEL 


WILLIAM LEE PERRY 
JAMES CHARLES 
WILLIAMS 


CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS OFFICERS 
To be captain 


COGAL DAVID BINNING, 
JR 

JOHN GARRETT DEMPSEY 

JOHN ROGER FAUNCE 

CHRISTOPHER JOHN 
GUILD 

THOMAS EDWARD GUNN 

THOMAS MATTHEW 
HAGGE 

CHARLES ALAN 
JOHANNESMEYER 

JAMES PATRICK 
KOVALCIK 


JOSEPH NACE LOYACANO 
PETER WAYNE MARSHALL 
GARY ELLIS MONROE 
ALEC TODD PRINGLE 
JAMES ANTHONY RISPOLI 
MATHIAS CHARLES 
SCHRAMER 
LAWRENCE SZUTENBACH 
THOMAS JOHN TANNER 
RAYMOND STEWART 
TYLER 
PETER PAUL VADAS 
JERRY LEROY VERNON 


JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL’S CORPS OFFICERS 
To be captain 


CARLSON M. LEGRAND 
ARTHUR RICHAR 
PHILPOTT 


CHARLES W. TUCKER 


DENTAL CORPS OFFICERS 
To be captain 


JOHN MICHAEL AMBROSE 

ROBERT ANDRE 
BRUNHOFER 

THOMAS DEL CARLSON 

GARY GORDON COOK 

HENRY JAMES 
DEANGELIS 

JOSEPH ANTHONY 
DRAUDE 

ANTHONY JOSEPH 
FARACE 

GEORGE WINSTON 
FREEMAN 

FRANCIS J. GALLAGHER 

GEORGE HERBERT GRAF 

LARRY GEORGE 
HERRMAN 

ROBERT CHRIST 
HERRMANN 

AUGUSTYNE VEDESTE 
HILL 

WILLIAM LINDSEY 
HOLTON 

JOSEPH MICHAEL KELLY 

JAMES ALLEN KEMP 

GREGORY J. KVASKA 

JEFFREY A. LANE 

LAWRENCE R. LATONA 


PETER GERARD LYNCH 

MARK JOHN MAILANDER 

STEPHEN WILLIAM 
MALLEY 

EDWARD A. MONACO, JR 

JERRY EUGENE MORLEY 

HUGH E. MURRAY, III 

JAMES LEONARD 
PETERSON 

THEODORE EVERETT 
ROCHA 

JEFFREY WILLIAM 
RODDEN 

RONALD B. SCHATZ 

JOHN JOSEPH SIMKOVICH 

TIMOTHY SHELBURN 
SMITH 

THOMAS FREDER 
STYRLUND 

MICHAEL J. TABACCO 

GEORGE JOSEP 
TARQUINIO 

JOHNNIE E. TURNER 

RONALD ADAM WIDLAK 

DENNIS DUANE WOOFTER 

THOMAS GRIDLEY 
WRIGHT 


MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS OFFICERS 
To be captain 


CHARLES WARREN BAKER 

MILTON JUNIOR BENSON 

JAMES MICHAE 
BLACKFORD 

HERBERT THOMAS 
BOLTON 

ARTHUR WILLIAM 
CASPER 

RICHARD A. 
CHRISTIANSON 

DOUGLAS ALAN 
EHRHARDT 

DONALD EUGE 
GREENFIELD 


CHARLES HENDERSON, III 
COY B. LANE 

RICHARD JOHN LINDSAY 
ROLAND EDMOND MCKEE 
JERRY CURTIS PATEE 
HENRIK VANG PETERSEN 
TERRY LEE RITTMEYER 
VERNON PAT SANDALL 
MICHAEL SKURJA, JR 
BUDDY TOM SPARKS 
DON WAYNE WILSON 


NURSE CORPS OFFICERS 
To be captain 


DAVID KENT EMERSON 

PATRICIA HIN 
HONEYWELL 

BARBARA ANN OBRIEN 


BARBARA ANNE 
SCHUPELTZ 
ROSEANNE SOBKOW 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate April 28, 1988: 


IN THE AIR FORCE 


THE FOLLOWING OFFICERS FOR APPOINTMENT IN 
THE UNITED STATES AIR FORCE TO THE GRADE OF 
BRIGADIER GENERAL UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF 
SECTION 624, TITLE 10 OF THE UNITED STATES CODE: 


COL. HAROLD B. ADAMS, EZATT R. REGULAR 
AIR FORCE. 

COL. DENNIS C. BEASLEY, DDD REGULAR 
AIR FORCE. 

COL. LAWRENCE E. BOESE, ESZTER. REGULAR 
AIR FORCE. 

COL. RALPH T. BROWNING, ESZELTE R., REGULAR 
AIR FORCE. 
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COL. RICHARD A. BROWNING, AAo. 
LAR AIR FORCE. 

COL. EDWARD N. BRYA, EXUSSSSEEF R. REGULAR AIR 
FORCE. 

COL. FRANK CARDILE, AAA REGULAR AIR 
FORCE. 

COL. WILLIAM E. COLLINS, DD REGULAR 
AIR FORCE. 

COL. LEWIS E. CURTIS, HRD REGULAR 
AIR FORCE. 

COL. STANCIL L. DILDA, JR., BESTS R. REGULAR 
AIR FORCE. 

COL. FRANCIS R. DIE REGULAR 
AIR FORCE. 

COL. JOHN W. DOUGLASS, DA REGULAR 
AIR FORCE. 

COL. BRETT M. DULA, DAA REGULAR AIR 
FORCE. 

COL. ALBERT J. EDMONDS, DD REGULAR 
AIR FORCE. 

COL. MARVIN S. ERVIN, DAR. REGULAR AIR 
FORCE. 

COL. JAMES A. PAIN, A. DDD REGULAR 
AIR FORCE. 

COL. JOHN L. FINA. rr REGULAR AIR 
FORCE. 

COL. BRUCE L. FISTER, DRA REGULAR AIR 
FORCE. 

COL. CHARLES E. FRANKLIN, Aab. 
LAR AIR FORCE. 

COL. BENARD W. GANN. DDA REGULAR AIR 
FORCE. 

COL. TIMOTHY D. GILL, AAA REGULAR AIR 
FORCE. 

COL. JAMES F. GRANT, EXSSSeeeR, REGULAR AIR 
FORCE. 

COL. KENNETH L. HAGEMANN, SR. DD 
REGULAR AIR FORCE. 

COL. MILTON L. HAINES, DD REGULAR 
AIR FORCE. 

COL. LARRY L. HENRY, DAA. REGULAR AIR 
FORCE. 

COL. WALTER C. HERSMAN, D R, REGULAR 
AIR FORCE. 

COL. ELLWOOD P. HINMAN, TII.˖ HAAR. REGU- 
LAR AIR FORCE. 

COL. JAMES M. HUREL REGULAR 
AIR FORCE. 

COL. RONALD W. IVERSON, EMESS VMEFR, REGULAR 
AIR FORCE. 

COL. ARTHUR E. JOHNSON, ura 
AIR FORCE. 

COL. ROGER A. JONES, eee R, REGULAR AIR 
FORCE. 

COL. JOHN P. JUMPER EQSeSeeeaF R, REGULAR AIR 
FORCE. 

COL. KENNETY F. KELLER, A REGULAR 
AIR FORCE. 

COL. JEAN E. KICK REGULAR AIR 
FORCE. 

COL. OWEN W. LENTZ, D REGULAR AIR 
FORCE. 

COL. ANTONIO MALDONADO, DD REGU- 
LAR AIR FORCE. 

COL. JAMES W. MCINTYRE, ESSAIE R. REGULAR 
AIR FORCE. 

COL. BEN NELSON, JR., DDD REGULAR AIR 
FORCE. 

COL. PHILIP W. NUBER, DDA REGULAR AIR 
FORCE. 

COL. RAYMUND E. O'MARA, Duran 
AIR FORCE. 

COL. ROBERT W. PARKER REGULAR 
AIR FORCE. 

COL. JOHN F. PHILLIPS, ESZA R. REGULAR AIR 
FORCE. 

COL. ROBERT W. POEL, ESZTER, REGULAR AIR 
FORCE. 

COL. JOSEPH J. REDEN DDA REGULAR 
AIR FORCE. 

COL. RONALD N. RUNNING. REGULAR 
AIR FORCE. 

COL. JOHN J. SALVADORE, ESTELAR. REGULAR 
AIR FORCE. 

COL. GARRY A. SCHNELZER, DD R, REGULAR 
AIR FORCE. 

COL. GRAHAM E. SHIRLEY, Duran 
AIR FORCE. 

COL. NOLAN SKLUTE, DDA. REGULAR AIR 
FORCE. 

COL. LESTER J. WEBER, DDD REGULAR AIR 
FORCE. 

COL. THAD A. WOLFE, DAA REGULAR AIR 
FORCE. 

COL. WALTER R. WORTHINGTON BWSeeseoalrR, 
REGULAR AIR FORCE. 

THE FOLLOWING-NAMED OFFICER FOR APPOINT- 
MENT TO THE GRADE OF LIEUTENANT GENERAL ON 
THE RETIRED LIST PURSUANT TO THE PROVISIONS 
OF TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 1370: 


To be lieutenant general 


LT. GEN. JAMES R. BROWN, bs AIR 
FORCE. 

THE FOLLOWING-NAMED OFFICER FOR APPOINT- 
MENT TO THE GRADE OF LIEUTENANT GENERAL ON 
THE RETIRED LIST PURSUANT TO THE PROVISIONS 
OF TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 1370: 


To be lieutenant general 


LT. GEN. MURPHY A. CHESNEY, BWZSSSS00eF RR. U.S. 
AIR FORCE. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED-OFFICER FOR APPOINT- 
MENT TO THE GRADE OF LIEUTENANT GENERAL ON 
THE RETIRED LIST PURSUANT TO THE PROVISIONS 
OF TITLE 10, UNITED STTES CODE, SECTION 1370: 


To be lieutenant general 


LT. GEN. DAVID L. NICHOLS, EMSS R. U.S. AIR 
FORCE. 

THE FOLLOWING-NAMED OFFICER UNDER THE PRO- 
VISIONS OF TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 
601. TO BE ASSIGNED TO A POSITION OF IMPOR- 
TANCE AND RESPONSIBILITY DESIGNATED BY THE 
PRESIDENT UNDER TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, 
SECTION 601: 


To be lieutenant general 


MAJ. GEN. JIMMIE V. ADAMS, DDA R., U.S. AIR 
FORCE. 

THE FOLLOWING-NAMED OFFICER UNDER THE PRO- 
VISIONS OF TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 
601, TO BE ASSIGNED TO A POSITION OF IMPOR- 
TANCE AND RESPONSIBILITY DESIGNATED BY THE 
PRESIDENT UNDER TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, 
SECTION 601: 


To be lieutenant general 


LT. GEN. THOMAS G. MCINERNEY, AAN. U.S. 
AIR FORCE. 

THE FOLLOWING-NAMED OFFICER UNDER THE PRO- 
VISIONS OF TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 
8036, TO BE SURGEON GENERAL OF THE AIR FORCE: 


To be surgeon general, USAF 


MAJ. GEN. MONTE B. MILLER, AAA R, U.S. AIR 
FORCE. 

THE FOLLOWING-NAMED OFFICER FOR APPOINT- 
MENT TO THE GRADE OF GENERAL ON THE RETIRED 
LIST PURSUANT TO THE PROVISIONS OF TITLE 10, 
UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 1370: 


To be general 


GEN. JACK I. GREGORY, EZS R. U.S. AIR 
FORCE. 

THE FOLLOWING-NAMED OFFICER UNDER THE PRO- 
VISIONS OF TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 
601, TO BE ASSIGNED TO A POSITION OF IMPOR- 
TANCE AND RESPONSIBILITY DESIGNATED BY THE 
PRESIDENT UNDER TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE 
SECTION 601: 


To be general 


LT. GEN. MERRILL A. MCP: R. U.S. 
AIR FORCE. 

THE FOLLOWING-NAMED OFFICER, UNDER THE 
PROVISIONS OF TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SEC- 
TION 601, TO BE ASSIGNED TO A POSITION OF IMPOR- 
TANCE AND RESPONSIBILITY DESIGNATED BY THE 
PRESIDENT UNDER TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, 
SECTION 601: 


To be lieutenant general 


MAJ. GEN. PETER T. KEMPF ENETEIA R. UNITED 
STATES AIR FORCE. 

THE FOLLOWING-NAMED OFFICER FOR APPOINT- 
MENT TO THE GRADE OF LIEUTENANT GENERAL ON 
THE RETIRED LIST PURSUANT TO THE PROVISIONS 
OF TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 1370: 


To be lieutenant general 


LT. GEN. ALOYSIUS G. CASEY, DAA R. UNITED 
STATES AIR FORCE. 

THE FOLLOWING-NAMED OFFICER, UNDER THE 
PROVISIONS OF TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SEC- 
TION 601, TO BE ASSIGNED TO A POSITION OF IMPOR- 
TANCE AND RESPONSIBILITY DESIGNATED BY THE 
PRESIDENT UNDER TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, 
SECTION 601: 


To be lieutenant general 


MAJ. GEN. ANTHONY J. BURSHNICK BQQSeewwwar. 
U.S. AIR FORCE. 

THE FOLLOWING-NAMED OFFICER, UNDER THE 
PROVISIONS OF TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SEC- 
TION 601, TO BE ASSIGNED TO A POSITION OF IMPOR- 
TANCE AND RESPONSIBILITY DESIGNATED BY THE 
PRESIDENT UNDER TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, 
SECTION 601: 


To be lieutenant general 


MAJ. GEN. DONALD L. CROMER, ESISTITE R. U.S. 
AIR FORCE. 

THE FOLLOWING-NAMED OFFICER, UNDER THE 
PROVISIONS OF TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SEC- 
TION 601, TO BE ASSIGNED TO A POSITION OF IMPOR- 
TANCE AND RESPONSIBILITY DESIGNATED BY THE 
PRESIDENT UNDER TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, 
SECTION 601: ; 


To be lieutenant general 


MAJ. GEN. CLIFFORD H. REES, JR. QQ οοοο R U.S. 
AIR FORCE. 

THE FOLLOWING-NAMED OFFICER FOR APPOINT- 
MENT TO THE GRADE OF LIEUTENANT GENERAL ON 
THE RETIRED LIST PURSUANT TO THE PROVISIONS 
OF TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 1370: 


To be lieutenant general 


LT. GEN. CASPER T. SPAN RUD R. U.S. 
AIR FORCE. 


April 28, 1988 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED OFFICER FOR APPOINT- 
MENT TO THE GRADE OF LIEUTENANT GENERAL ON 
THE RETIRED LIST PURSUANT TO THE PROVISIONS 
OF TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 1370: 


To be lieutenant general 


LT. GEN. WILLIAM E. THURMAN. r 
AIR FORCE. 

THE FOLLOWING-NAMED OFFICER, UNDER THE 
PROVISIONS OF TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SEC- 
TION 601, TO BE ASSIGNED TO A POSITION OF IMPOR- 
TANCE AND RESPONSIBILITY DESIGNATED BY THE 
PRESIDENT UNDER TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, 
SECTION 601: 


To be lieutenant general 


MAJ. GEN. RALPH E. HAVENS, DAR. U.S. AIR 
FORCE. 

THE FOLLOWING-NAMED OFFICER, UNDER THE 
PROVISIONS OF TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SEC- 
TION 601, TO BE ASSIGNED TO A POSITION OF IMPOR- 
TANCE AND RESPONSIBILITY DESIGNATED BY THE 
PRESIDENT UNDER TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, 
SECTION 601: 


To be lieutenant general 


MAJ. GEN. JOHN M. LOH, DDA U.S. AIR 
FORCE. 


IN THE ARMY 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED OFFICER TO BE PLACED 
ON THE RETIRED LIST IN GRADE INDICATED UNDER 
THE PROVISIONS OF TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, 
SECTION 1370: 


To be lieutenant general 


LT. GEN. HOWARD G. CROWELL, JR., DAs. 
ARMY. 

THE FOLLOWING-NAMED OFFICER TO BE PLACED 
ON THE RETIRED LIST IN GRADE INDICATED UNDER 
THE PROVISIONS OF TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, 
SECTION 1370: 


To be lieutenant general 


LT. GEN. EMMETT PAIGE, JR.. ESTEVE. U.S. ARMY. 

THE FOLLOWING-NAMED OFFICER FOR APPOINT- 
MENT TO THE GRADE INDICATED, UNDER THE PRO- 
VISIONS OF TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 
601A), IN CONJUNCTION WITH ASSIGNMENT TO A PO- 
SITION OF IMPORTANCE AND RESPONSIBILITY DES- 
IGNATED BY THE PRESIDENT UNDER TITLE 10, 
UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 601(A): 


To be lieutenant general 


MAJ. GEN. BRUCE R. HARRIS, Abs. ARMY. 

THE FOLLOWING-NAMED OFFICER FOR APPOINT- 
MENT TO THE GRADE INDICATED, UNDER THE PRO- 
VISIONS OF TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 
601(A), IN CONJUNCTION WITH ASSIGNMENT TO A PO- 
SITION OF IMPORTANCE AND RESPONSIBILITY DES- 
IGNATED BY THE PRESIDENT UNDER TITLE 10, 
UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 601(A): 


To be lieutenant general 


MAJ. GEN. EDWIN S. LELAND, JR. DAs. 
ARMY. 

THE FOLLOWING-NAMED OFFICER FOR APPOINT- 
MENT TO THE GRADE INDICATED, UNDER THE PRO- 
VISIONS OF TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE. SECTION 
601(A), IN CONJUNCTION WITH ASSIGNMENT TO A PO- 
SITION OF IMPORTANCE AND RESPONSIBILITY DES- 
IGNATED BY THE PRESIDENT UNDER TITLE 10, 
UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 601(A): 


To be lieutenant general 


LT. GEN. THURMAN D. RODGERS, EMELETE U.S. 
ARMY. 

THE FOLLOWING-NAMED OFFICER TO BE PLACED 
ON THE RETIRED LIST IN GRADE INDICATED UNDER 
THE PROVISIONS OF TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, 
SECTION 1370: 


To be general 


GEN. GLENN K. OTIS, ESSE U.S. ARMY. 

THE FOLLOWING-NAMED OFFICER TO BE PLACED 
ON THE RETIRED LIST IN GRADE INDICATED UNDER 
THE PROVISIONS OF TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, 
SECTION 1370: 


To be lieutenant general 


LT. GEN. HAROLD M. DAVIS, JR. DDA U.s. 
ARMY. 

THE FOLLOWING-NAMED OFFICER TO BE PLACED 
ON THE RETIRED LIST IN GRADE INDICATED UNDER 
THE PROVISIONS OF TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, 
SECTION 1370: 


To be lieutenant general 


LT. GEN. ELVIN R. HEIBERG, ESTALA. U.S. ARMY. 

THE FOLLOWING-NAMED OFFICER TO BE PLACED 
ON THE RETIRED LIST IN GRADE INDICATED UNDER 
THE PROVISIONS OF TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, 
SECTION 1370: 


To be lieutenant general 
LT. GEN. VAUGHN O. LANG, Abs. ARMY. 


April 28, 1988 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED OFFICER TO BE PLACED 
ON THE RETIRED LIST IN GRADE INDICATED UNDER 
THE PROVISIONS OF TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, 
SECTION 1370: 


To be lieutenant general 


LT. GEN. MAX W. NOAH, U.S. ARMY. 

THE FOLLOWING-NAMED OFFICER TO BE PLACED 
ON THE RETIRED LIST IN GRADE INDICATED UNDER 
THE PROVISIONS OF TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, 
SECTION 1370: 


To be lieutenant general 


LT. GEN. WILLIAM E. ODOM, EREZET U.S. ARMY. 

THE FOLLOWING-NAMED OFFICER FOR APPOINT- 
MENT TO THE GRADE INDICATED, UNDER THE PRO- 
VISIONS OF TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE. SECTION 
601(A), IN CONJUNCTION WITH ASSIGNMENT TO A PO- 
SITION OF IMPORTANCE AND RESPONSIBILITY DES- 
IGNATED BY THE PRESIDENT UNDER TITLE 10, 
UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 601(A): 


To be lieutenant general 


MAJ. GEN. RICHARD G. GRAVES, As. 
ARMY. 

THE FOLLOWING-NAMED OFFICER FOR APPOINT- 
MENT TO THE GRADE INDICATED, UNDER THE PRO- 
VISIONS OF TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 
601(A), IN CONJUNCTION WITH ASSIGNMENT TO A PO- 
SITION OF IMPORTANCE AND RESPONSIBILITY DES- 
IGNATED BY THE PRESIDENT UNDER TITLE 10, 
UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 601(A): 


To be lieutenant general 


MAJ. GEN. JAMES F. MCCALL, DDA U.S. ARMY. 

THE FOLLOWING-NAMED OFFICER TO BE PLACED 
ON THE RETIRED LIST IN GRADE INDICATED UNDER 
THE PROVISIONS OF TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, 
SECTION 1370: 


To be lieutenant general 


LT. GEN. QUINN H. BECKER, ERSTER. U.S. ARMY. 

THE FOLLOWING-NAMED OFFICER UNDER THE PRO- 
VISIONS OF TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 
3036, TO THE SURGEON GENERAL, UNITED STATES 
ARMY: 


To be the Surgeon General, U.S. Army 


MAJ. GEN. FRANK F. LEDFORD, BQSeswwal U.S. 
ARMY. 


IN THE MARINE CORPS 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED OFFICER FOR APPOINT- 
MENT AS ASSISTANT COMMANDANT OF THE MARINE 
CORPS UNDER TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SEC- 
TION 5044. 


To be general 


JOSEPH J. WENT BO@SeSeeed U.S. MARINE CORPS. 

THE FOLLOWING-NAMED OFFICER TO BE PLACED 
ON THE RETIRED LIST IN THE GRADE OF LIEUTEN- 
ANT GENERAL UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF TITLE 10, 
UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 1370: 


To be lieutenant general 


KEITH A. SMITH, ESLATMA U.S. MARINE CORPS RE- 
SERVE. 

THE FOLLOWING-NAMED OFFICER TO BE PLACED 
ON THE RETIRED LIST IN THE GRADE OF GENERAL 
UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF TITLE 10, UNITED 
STATES CODE, SECTION 1370: 


To be general 


THOMAS R. MORGAN, DDD U.S. MARINE 
CORPS. 


IN THE NAVY 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED CAPTAINS IN THE LINE OF 
THE NAVY FOR PROMOTION TO THE PERMANENT 
GRADE OF REAR ADMIRAL (LOWER HALF), PURSUANT 
TO TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 624, 
SUBJECT TO QUALIFICATIONS THEREFOR AS PRO- 
VIDED BY LAW: 


UNRESTRICTED LINE OFFICER 
To be Rear Admiral (lower haif) 


PHILIP SHEPARD ANSELMO. 
JON MICHAEL BARR. 

BRUCE BARTON BREMNER. 
WILLIAM CLIFFORD CARLSON. 
STEPHEN SCOTT CLAREY. 
WALTER JACKSON DAVID, JR. 
WILLIAM ANTHONY EARNER, JR. 
JAMES RICHARD FITZGERALD. 
WILLIAM JOHN FLANAGAN, JR. 
DAVID EUGENE FROST. 
ALVARO RAYMOND GOMEZ. 
THOMAS FORREST HALL. 
JOHN TIMOTHY HOOD. 

KARL LEE KAUP. 

JAMES RICHARD LANG. 

JOHN BAPTISTE LAPLANTE. 
CONRAD C LAUTENBACKER, JR. 
JOHN ALDEN MORIARTY. 
PAUL WHITNEY PARCELLS. 
JAMES WOOD PARTINGTON. 
PHILIP MICHAEL QUAST. 
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JOHN SCOTT REDD. 

THOMAS DAVID RYAN. 

LUTHER FREDERICK SCHRIEFER. 
RALPH LAWRENCE TINDAL. 

PAUL EDWARD TOBIN, JR. 
WILLIAM LANSING VINCENT. 
GEORGE RHODES WORTHINGTON. 
TIMOTHY WAYNE WRIGHT. 
RONALD JOSEPH ZLATOPER. 


RESTRICTED LINE OFFICER—ENGINEERING DUTY 
OFFICER 


To be rear admiral (lower half) 


MILLARD SHERWOOD FIREBAUGH. 
DEAN HOWARD HINES 


AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING DUTY OFFICER 
To be rear admiral (lower half) 
ROBERT GLEN HARRISON. 
SPECIAL DUTY OFFICER (CRYPTOLOGY) 
To be rear admiral (lower half) 


ISAIAH CLAWSON COLE. 

THE FOLLOWING-NAMED REAR ADMIRALS (LOWER 
HALF) IN THE STAFF CORPS OF THE UNITED STATES 
NAVY FOR PROMOTION TO THE PERMANENT GRADE 
OF REAR ADMIRAL, PURSUANT TO TITLE 10, UNITED 
STATES CODE, SECTION 624, SUBJECT TO QUALIFICA- 
TIONS THEREFOR AS PROVIDED BY LAW: 


SUPPLY CORPS (3104) 


JAMES E. ECKELBERGER. 

JAMES E. MILLER. 

THE FOLLOWING-NAMED CAPTAIN IN THE LINE OF 
THE NAVY FOR PROMOTION TO THE PERMANENT 
GRADE OF REAR ADMIRAL (LOWER HALF), PURSUANT 
TO TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 624, 
SUBJECT TO QUALIFICATIONS THEREFOR AS PRO- 
VIDED BY LAW: 


SPECIAL DUTY OFFICER (OCEANOGRPHY) 
To be rear admiral (lower half) 
JAMES ELMER KOEHR. 
IN THE AIR FORCE 


AIR FORCE NOMINATIONS BEGINNING ALLAN L. 
SWAIM, JR. AND ENDING ERNEST H. OERTLI, III, 
WHICH NOMINATIONS WERE RECEIVED BY THE 
SENATE AND APPEARED IN THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD OF MARCH 14, 1988. 

AIR FORCE NOMINATIONS BEGINNING MAJOR WIL- 
LIAM R. ALBAIR, DD AND ENDING MAJOR 
KENNETH VANDERZEYDE, WHICH NOMI- 
NATIONS WERE RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND AP- 
PEARED IN THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD OF 
MARCH 14, 1988. 

AIR FORCE NOMINATIONS BEGINNING JOSE B. 
BUENO, AND ENDING ALAN R. KLAYTON, WHICH 
NOMINATIONS WERE RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND 
APPEARED IN THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD OF 
MARCH 14, 1988. 

AIR FORCE NOMINATIONS BEGINNING DAVID N. AN- 
DERSON, AND ENDING KENNETH L. MEYER, WHICH 
NOMINATIONS WERE RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND 
APPEARED IN THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD OF 
APRIL 19, 1988. 

AIR FORCE NOMINATIONS BEGINNING DAVID E. AN- 
ISMAN, AND ENDING KONDI WONG, WHICH NOMINA- 
TIONS WERE RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND AP- 
PEARED IN THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD OF APRIL 
19, 1988. 

AIR FORCE NOMINATIONS BEGINNING JAMES D. 
AADLAND, AND ENDING PETER H. ZUPPAS, WHICH 
NOMINATIONS WERE RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND 
APPEARED IN THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD OF 
APRIL 19, 1988. 

AIR FORCE NOMINATIONS BEGINNING STEPHEN G. 
ASH, AND ENDING KEVIN J. ZIESE, WHICH NOMINA- 
TIONS WERE RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND AP- 
PEARED IN THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD OF APRIL 
19, 1988. 


IN THE ARMY 


ARMY NOMINATIONS BEGINNING ROBERT C. AN- 
DERSON, AND ENDING ROBERT M. WILSON, WHICH 
NOMINATIONS WERE RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND 
APPEARED IN THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD OF 
MARCH 14, 1988. 

ARMY NOMINATIONS BEGINNING THOMAS M. LON- 
GAZEL, AND ENDING DWIGHT B. VARLEY, WHICH 
NOMINATIONS WERE RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND 
APPEARED IN THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD OF 
MARCH 14, 1988. 

ARMY NOMINATIONS BEGINNING HARVEY L. BELL, 
AND ENDING JOHN J. WEEDEN, WHICH NOMINATIONS 
WERE RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND APPEARED IN 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD OF MARCH 14, 1988. 

ARMY NOMINATIONS BEGINNING WILLIAM M. BOST, 
AND ENDING CHARLES R. WOLF, WHICH NOMINA- 
TIONS WERE RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND AP- 
PEARED IN THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD OF 
MARCH 14, 1988. 

ARMY NOMINATIONS BEGINNING JOHN C. ABSHIER, 
AND ENDING ELADIO DELEON, JR. WHICH NOMINA- 
TIONS WERE RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND AP- 
PEARED IN THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD OF 
MARCH 14, 1988. 
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ARMY NOMINATIONS BEGINNING ROBERT E. ABO- 
DEELY, AND ENDING DONNA M. * WRIGHT, WHICH 
NOMINATIONS WERE RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND 
APPEARED IN THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD OF 
MARCH 14, 1988. 

ARMY NOMINATIONS BEGINNING PAUL B. ANDER- 
SON, AND ENDING STEVEN W. BOHANNON, WHICH 
NOMINATIONS WERE RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND 
APPEARED IN THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD OF 
MARCH 18, 1988. 

ARMY NOMINATIONS BEGINNING MARY M. * 
AARON, AND ENDING * 390A, WHICH NOMINATIONS 
WERE RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND APPEARED IN 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD OF APRIL 19, 1988. 


IN THE MARINE CORPS 


MARINE CORPS NOMINATIONS BEGINNING FRED- 
ERICK C. JENKS, WHICH WAS RECEIVED BY THE 
SENATE AND APPEARED IN THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD OF MARCH 14, 1988. 

MARINE CORPS NOMINATIONS BEGINNING MARK 
W. GILSON, AND ENDING CYRUS C. M. WHINNERY, 
WHICH NOMINATIONS WERE RECEIVED BY THE 
SENATE AND APPEARED IN THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD OF APRIL 19, 1988. 

MARINE CORPS NOMINATIONS BEGINNING 
TRUMAN D. ANDERSON, JR. AND ENDING CHRISTO- 
PHER ZELEZ, WHICH NOMINATIONS WERE RECEIVED 
BY THE SENATE AND APPEARED IN THE CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD OF APRIL 19. 

MARINE CORPS NOMINATIONS BEGINNING BRIAN T. 
ALEXANDER, AND ENDING THOMAS J. ZOHLEN, 
WHICH NOMINATIONS WERE RECEIVED BY THE 
SENATE AND APPEARED IN THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD OF APRIL 19, 1988. 

MARINE CORPS NOMINATIONS BEGINNING DANIEL 
L. ADAMS, AND ENDING SCOTT E. YOST, WHICH NOMI- 
NATIONS WERE RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND AP- 
PEARED IN THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD OF APRIL 
19, 1988. 


IN THE NAVY 


NAVY NOMINATIONS BEGINNING WILLIAM M. 
ASHER, AND ENDING CARL G. BUSH, WHICH NOMINA- 
TIONS WERE RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND AP- 
PEARED IN THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD OF 
MARCH 14, 1988. 

NAVY NOMINATIONS BEGINNING ROBERT D. 
WALKER, AND ENDING DANIEL W. NIXON, WHICH 
NOMINATIONS WERE RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND 
APPEARED IN THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD OF 
MARCH 14, 1988. 

NAVY NOMINATIONS BEGINNING RICHARD D. BALK, 
AND ENDING COLEMAN A. MOSELY, JR., WHICH NOMI- 
NATIONS WERE RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND AP- 
PEARED IN THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD OF 
MARCH 14, 1988. 

NAVY NOMINATIONS BEGINNING GEORGE R. 
ADAMS, AND ENDING GREGORY S. YOUNG, WHICH 
NOMINATIONS WERE RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND 
APPEARED IN THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD OF 
MARCH 14, 1988. 

NAVY NOMINATIONS BEGINNING RICHARD J. WAG- 
ONER, AND ENDING PETER J. LUKOWSKI, WHICH 
NOMINATIONS WERE RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND 
APPEARED IN THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD OF 
MARCH 14, 1988. 

NAVY NOMINATIONS BEGINNING EMIL C. CAS- 
CIANO, AND ENDING LARRY N. PETERS, WHICH NOMI- 
NATIONS WERE RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND AP- 
PEARED IN THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD OF 
MARCH 14, 1988. 

NAVY NOMINATIONS BEGINNING MATTHEW BRAD- 
FORD AARON, AND ENDING THOMAS ANDREW 
ZWOLFER, WHICH NOMINATIONS WERE RECEIVED BY 
THE SENATE AND APPEARED IN THE CONGRESSION- 
AL RECORD OF MARCH 14, 1988. 

NAVY NOMINATIONS BEGINNING TODD A. ABLER, 
AND ENDING TODD A ZVORAK, WHICH NOMINATIONS 
WERE RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND APPEARED IN 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD OF MARCH 14, 1988. 

NAVY NOMINATIONS BEGINNING RICHARD SAN- 
FORD ABELE, AND ENDING LARRY ROGER ALFRED, 
WHICH NOMINATIONS WERE RECEIVED BY THE 
SENATE AND APPEARED IN THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD OF MARCH 18, 1988. 

NAVY NOMINATIONS BEGINNING RAYMOND MAU- 
RICE ALLEE, AND ENDING ROBERT WERLING, WHICH 
NOMINATIONS WERE RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND 
APPEARED IN THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD OF 
MARCH 23, 1988. 


WITHDRAWAL 


Executive message transmitting a 
withdrawl of a nomination from fur- 
ther consideration by the Senate: 


INTER-AMERICAN FOUNDATION 


THOMAS W. PAUKEN, OF TEXAS, TO BE A MEMBER 
OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE INTER-AMERI- 
CAN FOUNDATION FOR THE TERM EXPIRING OCTO- 
BER 6, 1992, VICE LUIS GUERRERO NOGALES, TERM 
EXPIRED, WHICH WAS SENT TO THE SENATE ON 
APRIL 24, 1987. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


April 28, 1988 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


PRESIDENT REAGAN PAYS TRIB- 
UTE TO SLAIN DRUG LAW EN- 
FORCEMENT OFFICERS 


HON. BENJAMIN A. GILMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 28, 1988 


Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, on April 19, 
1988, | attended a ceremony at the Old Exec- 
utive Office Building in which President 
Reagan paid tribute to law enforcement offi- 
cials—brave men and women who gave their 
lives in the battle against the drug traffickers. 

Our Nation has been blessed with many 
brave men and women who have dedicated 
their lives in serving the common good. Over 
the years many thousands of Americans have 
fought and died around the globe. Today, 
Americans are fighting a new kind of war 
within our shores, a war against drugs. 

The struggle against illicit narcotics may be 
the most difficult challenge this country has 
ever faced. Drug abuse and drug-related vio- 
lence have reached into every city, town, and 
neighborhood throughout our Nation. Illicit nar- 
cotics are being smuggled into our country by 
the plane load and by the boat load by ruth- 
less drug traffickers whose only purpose is to 
distribute their poison for profit. 

Our Federal, State, and local enforcement 
Officials are in the trenches fighting drugs 
every day. To them we owe a deep and en- 
during debt. There can be no greater goal 
then keeping drugs out of our country and 
away from our children. 

Accordingly, Mr. Speaker, in honoring these 
dedicated law enforcement officers and to 
share these thoughts with my colleagues, | re- 
quest that the full text of the President’s re- 
marks and those of the Attorney General be 
inserted at this point in the RECORD: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
OFFICE OF THE PRESS SECRETARY, 
April 19, 1988. 
REMARKS BY THE PRESIDENT DURING TRIBUTE 
TO SLAIN DRUG LAW ENFORCEMENT OFFICERS 

Attorney General MEESE: Good morning, 
ladies and gentlemen. I would like to wel- 
come you all to this ceremony honoring 
those public servants who have given their 
lives in the worldwide struggle against 
drugs. And I especially want to thank you, 
President Reagan and Mrs. Reagan, for 
sharing your time with us today. You have 
both made outstanding contributions to 
that struggle which, at the deepest level, is 
nothing less than a crusade for human dig- 
nity and civilization itself. 

We're particularly pleased this morning to 
have so many law enforcement officers here 
from federal, state, and local agencies, and 
representatives of the diplomatic corps who 
are here representing their countries in 
honoring those that are the subject of our 
ceremony. 

In May, there will be a police officers' me- 
morial ceremony celebrated here in Wash- 


ington. All this year, many of us are work- 
ing to raise the funds and ultimately to 
build a lasting law enforcement memorial 
which will be located at Judiciary Square. 

Today, our ceremony has a particular em- 
phasis. We're here to honor men and women 
who have fallen in the great battle against 
narcotics. They do not all wear the uniform 
of a single branch of service, or a single 
agency, or a single nation; and in fact, many 
do not wear uniforms at all. They include 
police officers; Army, Navy, Air Force and 
Coast Guard personnel; and agents of spe- 
cialized drug law enforcement units such as 
our own country’s Drug Enforcement Ad- 
ministration, the DEA. But they also in- 
clude a newspaper editor, newspaper report- 
ers, eradication workers, judges, an attorney 
general, a minister of justice, and others. 

They come from a broad spectrum of 
public agencies and nations. But they have 
been united by the fact that they have 
given their lives as a result of a shared de- 
termination to rid the world of the plague 
of drugs. 

I have just returned from a trip to Latin 
America in which I inspected firsthand 
some of the challenges that are faced daily 
by many of the brave people involved in 
that struggle against drugs. We learned that 
the very day that we flew over the cocao 
producing valley in Peru that three eradica- 
tion workers were found killed on that very 
day. They, too, are among those that we 
commemorate this morning. 

Among the many others who've given 
their lives so as to bring the dream of a 
drug-free world just a little bit closer I can 
mention Troy Barboza of the Honolulu 
Police Department. Officer Barboza was 
murdered last September by a defendant in 
a narcotics case because he’d been sched- 
uled to testify at the trial. 

Or I might mention Major San Htwa of 
the Burmese Air Force who died when his 
plane burned while he was engaged in an 
eradication mission in a hostile region of 
northeast Burma. He is survived by the 
wife, Tin Tin Oo, and two children, ages 11 
and nine. To that family, let me say that 
nothing can ever replace a husband and 
father, but at the same time, no family in 
the world can be more proud of a husband 
and father. 

Well, the names that I have mentioned 
are just representative examples of those 
who have given their lives in this cause. 

As a result of the sacrifices of these indi- 
viduals and hundreds of others like them, 
the rule of law has managed to maintain a 
precarious edge over the forces of chaos 
ever since the revival of Western civiliza- 
tion. 

In a sense, we are facing up to another 
barbarian-type invasion. We all recognize 
that drugs are perhaps the instrument of 
the eventual breakdown of civilization as we 
know it, if they are not brought under con- 
trol. They certainly have the destructive 
power to be just that. They quickly destroy 
individuals and communities, they corrupt 
and poison societies, and in time they can 
destroy whole civilizations. 

But I know that those of you who are 
here today, under the leadership of our 


President, are determined not to let this 
happen, The individuals whom we honor 
today shared that determination and made 
good on it in the most extreme way. In 
honor of their sacrifice, impelled by their 
example, and fortified by the good that 
they did, the rest of us at this ceremony 
should vow to continue their work until we 
have in fact achieved a drug-free world. 

It is now my honor to introduce the Rev- 
erend Monsignor R. Joseph Dooley, who is 
Secretary for the Clergy of the Roman 
Catholic Archdiocese of Washington. He is 
Chaplain of the Uniformed Division of the 
United States Secret Service, and Chaplain 
of the Metropolitan Police Department of 
Washington, D.C. He was also among the 
founders of the International Conference of 
Police Chaplains. I call upon Monsignor 
Dooley to deliver our invocation. 

Monsignor Doolxv. Let us pray. God, Our 
Father, we place ourselves in Your presence 
this morning, and ask for Your strength and 
compassion. Give us, Lord, the spirit of 
prayerful remembrance as we honor the 
memory of all public servants and all law 
enforcement officers—local, state, federal 
and international—who have given their 
lives in the war against drugs. They have la- 
bored and died in an effort to maintain 
Your peace. May they not have died in vain. 
Help us to be faithful to their memory. 
Help us to be healers. As we commend them 
to Your mercy, dear God, we ask for our- 
selves and for all those whose lives we 
touch, a deepening of our faith in You, and 
a rededication to the service of our fellow 
citizens, as was exemplified by those we 
honor today. 

Finally, we pray for their families, and 
loved ones. May they be consoled by the 
memory that these men and women lived up 
to the highest ideals of their chosen profes- 
sion. May they rest in honored glory for- 
ever. 

The PrREsIDENT: Well, thank you all for 
your greeting this morning. And welcome 
Reverend, Clergy, Nancy, Attorney General 
Meese, members of the Congress and diplo- 
mats, and members of our Cabinet and dis- 
tinguished guests. 

Today we're gathered to honor, as you've 
been told, the brave public servants who 
have fallen in the war on drugs. These men 
took a solemn oath to uphold the law. They 
accepted the dangerous work of defending 
our communities, our borders, our families 
from the scourge of narcotics. And in the 
line of duty, these courageous citizen sol- 
diers paid the ultimate price. 

Some died close to home in the towns 
where they were born. Others fell in foreign 
lands. But they were each lost to us far too 
soon. And they each made their love for this 
country and for us, their countrymen, some- 
thing real that they lived each day. Today 
and in days to come, itll be our turn to 
show our love for them. 

We can show our love by teaching our 
children to “Just Say No” to drugs—by 
teaching them to choose life. By helping 
them to live in the world God made not in 
an artificial, drug-induced world of false 
hopes and permanent darkness; of imagi- 
nary freedom, but absolute slavery. 


@ This bullet“ symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by a Member of the Senate on the floor. 
Matter set in this typeface indicates words inserted or appended, rather than spoken, by a Member of the House on the floor. 
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America’s liberty was purchased with the 
blood of heroes. Our release from the bond- 
age of illegal drug use is being won at the 
same dear price. The battle is ultimately 
over what America is and what America will 
be. 

At our founding, we were promised the 
pursuit of happiness, not the myth of end- 
less ecstasy from of a vial of white poison. 
We won our personal freedom so that we 
could serve God and man, so that we could 
freely produce and create, and build a 
nation of strong families, rich farms, and 
great cities. We struggled for liberty in 
order to cherish it, and defend it, and trans- 
mit it undiminished to our children and 
theirs. 

What sort of a nation is America? The 
kind that produces heroes like Enrique Ca- 
marena Salazar, Eddie Byrne, Terry McNett 
and many others who gave their lives in the 
battle against illegal drugs. We're the kind 
of country that will pull together and sacri- 
fice to rid ourselves of the menace of illegal 
drug use because we know that drugs are 
the negation of the type of country we were 
meant to be. 

In New York City, a young rookie cop, 
Eddie Byrne, was sitting in his patrol car 
protecting a government witness in a drug 
case. On February 26th, at 3:00 a.m., Eddie 
Byrne was shot in the head three times at 
point-blank range. His father, a retired 
police lieutenant, said, “If my son, Eddie, 
sitting in a police car, representing and pro- 
tecting us, can be wasted by scum, then 
none of us is safe.“ Newspaper accounts say 
he was ordered killed by a drug kingpin in 
order to send a message to the police. 

Enrique Camarena Salazar, special agent 
of the Drug Enforcement Administration, 
was conducting an undercover investigation 
in Guadalajara, Mexico, to smash a ring of 
drug traffickers. He was kidnapped, tor- 
tured brutally, and killed. 

Terry McNett, a detective in the Sedgwick 
County, Kansas, Sheriff's office, was part of 
a team raiding the house of an alleged 
“crack” dealer in Wichita, two months ago. 
After entering the house, Detective McNett, 
36 years old, a 15-year police veteran, was 
shot twice in the right eye and killed. 

For these men, and for all men and 
women in this country and around the 
world who have perished in the war on 
drugs, I would like to ask that we observe a 
moment of silence on this solemn occasion. 
Would you join me? (Silence.) Amen. 

We rededicate ourselves to continue their 
struggle. It's a struggle of which we've all 
been a part, and one in which we've worked 
together. 

The United States is joined by other coun- 
tries in a common battle against drugs. I've 
received a report from Attorney General 
Meese on his recent trip, that he mentioned 
in his remarks, to the Dominican Republic, 
Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia. And 
I'm particularly encouraged by the commit- 
ment he received from the leaders of those 
countries to heighten efforts in the crusade 
against narcotics trafficking. The drug en- 
forcement and justice officials overseas 
have our full suppport. 

I want to pay special tribute to the many 
sacrifices made by our international allies in 
this fight. In Colombia alone, 12 supreme 
court justices, an attorney general, justice 
minister and scores of other judicial and law 
enforcement officials have lost their lives. 

The traffickers in Colombia have also ex- 
tended their terror beyond its borders. In 
1987, former Justice Minister and then Am- 
bassador to Hungary, Enrique Parejo was 
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shot and nearly killed in Budapest at the di- 
rection of traffickers. Fortunately he sur- 
vived and last week received PRIDE's Spirit 
of Freedom Award. We have the honor of 
his presence today and salute his courage. 
Recently, Colombia's Chief Prosecutor, At- 
torney General Carlos Hoyos, while fighting 
his country's war on drugs, was abducted 
and murdered. Similarly, officials from Bo- 
livia, Mexico, Peru, Thailand, and other na- 
tions have perished in this international 
struggle. And the brave men—these giants 
of courage, and the brave men and women 
like them around the world, will be remem- 
bered in our prayers. 

When I spoke to our nation’s police chiefs 
seven years ago, we pledged a united effort 
against the menace of illegal drugs. And 
since then, important progress has been 
made, 

Since 1981, the anti-drug law enforcement 
budget has tripled, and another 13 percent 
increase has been requested. 

No-nonsense federal judges are part of the 
war on crime. Drug convictions have more 
than doubled since 1979, with prison sen- 
tences 40 percent longer. And last year, new, 
tougher sentencing guidelines were issued. 

The Comprehensive Crime Control Act, 
passed in 1984 after a long effort—passed 
with the help of members of the Congress 
who are here today—they helped put drug 
dealers out of business by confiscating their 
assets. Last year, over $500 million in ill- 
gotten assets were seized. The Anti-Drug 
Abuse Act, which I signed into law in Octo- 
ber, 1986, contributed additional tools to our 
effort. 

Our anti-drug effort spans the federal 
government. It is coordinated by the Cabi- 
net-level National Drug Policy Board 
chaired by Attorney General Meese. The co- 
ordination of federal, state, local and inter- 
national drug enforcement is at an all-time 
high. Under the leadership of the Vice 
President, our national drug interdiction 
system has enabled unprecedented levels of 
narcotics to be seized enroute from source 
countries and at our border by law enforce- 
ment agencies. These efforts were signifi- 
cantly assisted by the U.S, military, which 
last year provided more than 16,000 hours 
of air surveillance and over 2,500 ship days 
of maritime support in the war against 
drugs. 

Drug eradication programs are now under- 
way in 23 countries. That's up from just two 
in 1981. And to stem demand for illegal 
drugs, more funds than ever before are 
being spent on drug education and public 
awareness, and I've requested a further 12 
percent increase in that. 

We can list the accomplishments in this 
war, but by themselves these efforts, im- 
pressive as they may seem, are still not 
enough. It will never be enough until we 
have fully honored the memory of those 
who have perished, and until we have won 
for them, and for ourselves, a drug-free 
America. 

I'm especially proud of the anti-drug work 
that Nancy has done, which is an act of love 
beyond anything money can achieve and 
which has changed the way we talk and 
think about drugs. 

You see, we too often forget how the level 
of drug abuse reached the proportions that 
it did. Back in the 1960's and 1970's, Amer- 
ica crossed a deadly line. The use of illegal 
drugs became not just condoned, but even 
celebrated by a permissive cultural estab- 
lishment whose slogan was Just Say Yes." 

It was a time when all the restrictions on 
personal behavior were under attack. Some 
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liberal politicians decried our prohibitions 
on drugs as conservative, moralistic, reac- 
tionary, and old-fashioned—or simply re- 
mained silent that there even was a drug 
problem. Many universities adopted a 
hands-off attitude toward so-called recre- 
ational drug use, and the entertainment in- 
dustry produced films and music that pro- 
moted and legitimized the drug sub-culture. 

When our young people looked for guid- 
ance and direction, instead of finding posi- 
tive role models warning them of the dan- 
gers of drugs, they would too often see ce- 
lebrities portraying drug use as “cool,” 
“hip,” and “with it.” What greater shame 
can there be, with the active encouragement 
of the progressive culture, our young people 
began to use drugs not to rebel, but to fit 
in? And tragically, countless thousands of 
young lives were needlessly destroyed. 

The truth was that drugs are killers, but 
for nearly a generation that vital message 
was ignored by a whole group of people who 
should have known better. The leaders of 
that destructive generation remain the for- 
gotten accomplices in the epidemic of illegal 
drug use; they cannot escape blame when a 
law enforcement officer dies in the battle. 

The good news is that America is on the 
attack in the fight against drugs. Our young 
people are turning away from illegal drug 
use and learning to say “Just Say No.” 
Almost all of the high school seniors, in the 
latest annual survey, said that it was wrong 
to even try a drug like cocaine, and the 
number using cocaine and marijuana fell 
significantly. 

Whole communities are working as never 
before toward the goal of a drug-free Amer- 
ica. USA Today reports that in Philadelphia 
the police department has trained 25,000 
residents to observe identify, and report 
drug dealers under its town watch program. 
In Boise, Idaho, the police work with a 
group called “Parents and Youths Against 
Drug Abuse” to promote drug education. In 
Jackson, Mississippi, a group of teenagers is 
fighting back by forming “‘Teens on Patrol” 
to act as the eyes and ears for the local 
police force. 

These efforts serve as fitting tributes to 
the fallen heroes that we honor here today. 
Our heros embody the courage and commit- 
ment that built America, and which will see 
us through this battle. Let us, through our 
efforts, keep faith with these men and their 
sacrifice. 

Six months ago, I sent to the Congress a 
new and important piece of legislation—the 
Criminal Justice Reform Act of 1987—that 
would provide a powerful new deterrent to 
violent crime and narcotics trafficking. This 
critical legislation takes on the drug syndi- 
cates on their own terms: It says that when 
narcotics racketeers kill and are convicted, 
they will face execution. In 1986, the House 
of Representatives twice approved this pro- 
vision, but this year neither the House nor 
the Senate Judiciary Committees have yet 
taken up this bill. It is time to back up the 
rhetoric on the drug problem with action. 
And I call upon the House and Senate to 
vote promptly on my bill providing for cap- 
ital punishment when a death results from 
drug dealing, and when a DEA or other law 
enforcement officer is murdered. 

When drug syndicates commit murder, 
our sympathy should be with the victims 
not the killers. It’s time for the Congress to 
pass this bill and make it law. It’s time for 
us to send our own message to people who 
kill cops. 

Our anti-drug efforts are working. The 
heroic sacrifices made by America’s law en- 
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forcement officers and by public servants 
from around the world have not been in 
vain. They have made a difference, a differ- 
ence that will save lives and assure our chil- 
dren a better future in the type of America 
they deserve to grow up in. Our dream is a 
nation of drug-free communities, drug-free 
workplaces, drug-free homes, and drug-free 
schools. And that is what these men died 
for, and that is what we must work for. 

In the crusade for a drug-free America, 
these heroes gave all that they had and all 
that they were. Let us do all that we can to 
honor with—honor their memory. Through 
our prayers, let us be with them. Through 
our work, let us commemorate their sacri- 
fice. And through our achievement, let us 
celebrate their lives. Together we can 
achieve what they died for—a drug-free 
America. 

Thank you and God bless you. (Applause.) 

Attorney General Messe: Thank you, Mr. 
President, for those inspiring remarks, 
which highlight our being here today. In 
your remarks you mentioned the heroes we 
are commemorating. Among those are two 
agents from the Drug Enforcement Agency, 
one of the key institutions in our struggle 
against drug abuse. We're pleased to have 
representing our drug law enforcement or- 
ganizations, Jack Lawn, the Administrator 
of DEA, seated here on the dais. Jack has 
been honored recently by his election as 
president of the International Drug En- 
forcement Conference. 

We had a tragedy in the DEA recently 
when two special agents, Paul Seema and 
George Montoya, were killed in the course 
of a heroin investigation near Los Angeles. 
In that operation, one of their colleagues, 
special agent Jose Martinez, was wounded. 
We thank God that he survived, and we're 
pleased to have him with us today. Surely, 
no one is a more worthy spokesman for 
those who risked their lives in the course of 
the battle against drugs than Mr. Martinez. 
And so it is my great honor at this time to 
ask special agent Martinez to step up and 
say a few words. (Applause.) 

Agent Martinez: First of all, I'd like to 
take this opportunity to thank all my 
friends, family, and everyone in DEA—the 
DEA family—and all the other law enforce- 
ment officers and community for their sup- 
port while I was hospitalized, and the gener- 
al public for their encouragement to me—all 
the letters I received. And I would also like 
to thank everyone for the encouragement 
that was shown to the loved ones of my 
slain fellow agents, Paul Seema and George 
Montoya. 

I am thankful for the greater public con- 
cern about drug abuse. And thank you, Mr. 
President and Mrs. Reagan, for your contri- 
butions to this awareness. 

Those of us in drug enforcement are com- 
mitted to the task of removing drugs from 
our society, knowing and accepting the dan- 
gers involved. At the same time, many in so- 
ciety rationalize the drug use as being a vic- 
timless crime and not harmful to anyone. 
Paul Seema and George Montoya were vic- 
tims of society's demand to satisfy their 
desire for drugs. Not until people quit using 
drugs will it become safer for those of us in 
law enforcement and the rest of society. 

Thank vou. (Applause.) 

The PRESIDENT: The Attorney General 
tells me I can just conclude it. (Laughter.) I 
didn’t bring a whistle and I can’t think of a 
good get-off line, except I think that what 
we have just heard from this young man, 
his lovely wife—I think all of us know 
what’s at stake here. And I think all of us 
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are going to continue doing this until it's a 
chapter of our history that we can look back 
upon, but know that we'll never see that 
chapter repeated again in our nation’s histo- 
ry. 

God bless you all. Thank you for what 
you're doing. (Applause.) 
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Mr. DORNAN of California. Mr. Speaker, | 
am continually amazed at the ostrich-like atti- 
tude of my liberal colleagues who refuse to 
believe that effective defenses can be devel- 
oped to protect the American people. As 
proof they parade MADcapped scientists, who 
first and foremost, share the dream that the 
best hope for peace is to keep the American 
people hostage to the threat of nuclear annihi- 
lation. These scientists, most of which are not 
weapons specialists, much less military ex- 
perts, develop strawman scenarios which they 
can conveniently tear down. | fear, from what | 
have read so far on the soon to be released 
Office of Technology Assessment report on 
strategic defense, that it will again skirt the 
real issue and argue that President Reagan's 
strategic defense initiative will not work. This 
is not only a gross error in judgment, but flies 
in the face of reality. It totally ignores the re- 
sults of objective, empirical tests (conducted 
within the constraints of the ABM Treaty), the 
tremendous advances in high-speed comput- 
ing, aerospace technology and nonnuclear 
weapons development. Further, it is an insult 
to the tens of thousands of scientists, techni- 
cians and workers who labor on strategic de- 
fenses on a daily basis and know the truth— 
SDI is not only desirable to defend our Ameri- 
can homeland but it can bring an end to the 
proliferation of nuclear weapons. SDI can and 
will work. 

Mr. Speaker, the attitude of the American, 
antidefense lobby is simply astounding. | think 
Tom Clancy, the well-known author of Red 
Storm Rising“ and the Hunt for Red Octo- 
ber,” has made the best analogy | have heard 
on the whole issue. He compares the liberal 
arms control lobby and their illogical fear of 
defense with the 19th-century Luddites. | 
enjoin my colleagues to read Mr. Clancy's 
commentary and contemplate his analysis. 

{From the Wall Street Journal, Apr. 28, 

1988] 
LUDDITES ARE WRONG ABOUT SDI Too 
(By Tom Clancy) 

In the old days they were called Luddites. 
The first Luddites, members of a quasi- 
social movement in England at the begin- 
ning of the 19th century, thought that the 
Industrial Revolution would end a social 
order and replace it with something worse. 
Specifically, they feared that industrial pro- 
3 would make cottage craftsmen obso- 

ete. 

This is precisely what happened, of 
course, but what the Luddites failed to rec- 
ognize was that the Industrial Revolution 
would have the net effect of creating far 
more than it destroyed. After a brief, vio- 
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lent history, the first Luddites faded to 
become a curious historical footnote, and 
the world moved forward to an age in which 
ordinary people could obtain wares hitherto 
limited to the very rich. 

Unfortunately for us all, the ethos of the 
Luddites has never quite disappeared. It’s 
rather like the Flat-Earth Society, which at 
least admits to being an anachronism. 
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In a modern context, the Luddites are 
found in many communities, including the 
scientific one, whose members should know 
better. Roughly half the scientists at Los 
Alamos in 1945 thought that the atomic 
bomb would not fire. They were wrong. As 
recently as 30 years ago some very learned 
people decided that the U.S. needed only 
four computers—each of which was less ca- 
pable than the Apple Macintosh on which I 
am writing this article—to handle all of 
America’s scientific and research needs. For- 
tunately no one listened, and an industry 
was born. 

One can imagine the same people, less 
than 15 years ago, questioning the rationale 
for personal computers. After all, what pos- 
sible use does a private citizen have for a 
computer? To write books? We already have 
typewriters for that. It will put secretaries 
out of work, and who will buy a personal 
computer, anyway? 

Several tens of millions of Americans have 
bought computers, it turns out, and they've 
made life a lot easier for secretaries, authors 
and a lot of Americans who never dreamed 
that a personal computer could be such a 
useful tool. Every time you see a TV com- 
mercial for a personal computer, you should 
remind yourself of the learned study made 
30 years ago, then consider that the multi- 
billion-dollar PC industry did not exist even 
as a dream less than 15 years ago. That such 
a thing is possible is evidence of that which 
the Luddite abhors. We call it “progress.” 

Today’s Luddites are most often found in 
the anti-defense community in the U.S. 
They oppose every new weapon. The Sting- 
er surface-to-air missile, for example, was 
decried as a weapon that required its opera- 
tor to have a master’s degree; it was too 
complex, too costly, too unreliable, and 
should not be bought. As we all know now, 
the U.S. gave Stingers to the Afghan free- 
dom fighters, few of whom have advanced 
degrees in physics, and those overly com- 
plex, ineffective and expensive weapons are 
being wielded by semi-literate hill people 
and were decisive in winning a war against 
the Soviet Union. The Luddites were wrong. 
Again. But don't expect any of them to 
admit it. 

The current manifestation of the Defense 
Luddites is the soon-to-be-released (and al- 
ready partly leaked) report on the Strategic 
Defense Initiative by the congressional 
Office of Technology Assessment. One 
hardly needs to be a rocket scientist to know 
exactly what the Defense Luddites will say. 

SDI will never work, they proclaim. (Sur- 
prise!) Their method of arriving at this con- 
clusion is rather curious. When you strip all 
the technospeak away, they're claiming that 
it can't be done because it hasn't been done 
yet, and therefore, we ought not even to try 
doing it, because it can't be done. That's 
Luddite Logic if ever I heard it. 

The world is replete with people who 
think things are impossible. These are large- 
ly people who don't do very much—or 
haven’t done much in recent years—and are 
spiritually offended by those who do. They 
are, in fact, people who prefer to look for 
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problems instead of looking for solutions; 
they are people who fear change. 

The Luddites observe that we already 
have deterrence to keep the peace. Deter- 
rence is a kind of political agreement be- 
tween East and West that says in essence, if 
you murder our civilians, we will murder 
yours. This is the strategy—if we can digni- 
fy that lunatic statement with such a 
word—to which the Luddites adhere, and 
with which, they tell us, we should all be 
content. To try to break out of the deter- 
rence trap might destabilize the world, they 
warn us, as though nuclear deterrence rep- 
resents some form of stability. 

Mutual Assured Destruction—which isn't 
even good grammar—has never made sense. 
Everything about it is counterintuitive. No 
tribe of primitives ever came up with an 
idea like this. The early Romans carried off 
the Sabine women; they didn't slaughter 
them as MAD dictates. Today, those women 
would be reduced to glowing dust. This is 
progress? This is stability? People think this 
is a good idea? The Luddites do. 

SDI, despite what the Defense Luddites 
say, is not an adventure in technology appli- 
cation. It is a tool of national policy, and as 
with any tool it is supposed to be used with 
a specific objective in mind. The objective, 
lest we forget it, is to prevent a global nucle- 
ar war. 

At minimum, what SDI can and will do is 
make the process of launching a nuclear 
strike infinitely more complex and, there- 
fore, far less likely. That is something worth 
doing regardless of cost or effectiveness. 
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At the same time, it is worthwhile to re- 
member that the Luddites are useful in that 
they are always wrong. Among other things, 
they tell us in the OTA report that comput- 
er science will not race forward fast enough 
to handle the task of making SDI work. Evi- 
dently they have failed to notice that com- 
puters that once filled a basketball court 
now can rattle around inside a wristwatch. 
Of course, they said 30 years ago that com- 
puters weren’t really needed anyway, and 
they ignored Seymour Cray's comment that 
the Apple Mac-II on the market today is in 
some ways comparable to his first super- 
computer. But, of course, who needs such 
capability? We will all be surprised by the 
answer to that question—the Luddites most 
of all. 

The OTA report says that “no adequate 
model” exists for testing full-scale SDI- 
system concepts. Yet I saw such a model 
last week, and in two months it will be used 
for precisely that purpose. The people who 
made it say that, sure, there are problems 
with SDI technology, as with any kind of 
new technology. But Americans have always 
viewed problems as things to be solved, and 
we have never yet failed to solve a major 
technological problem, The Luddites fail to 
take note of that, too, but it is hardly sur- 
prising, since Luddism is a philosophy alien 
to America. 

(Mr. Clancy’s novel “The Cardinal of the 
Kremlin,“ which is about SDI, will be pub- 
lished by Putnam in July.) 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


BETTER HEARING AND SPEECH 
MONTH 


HON. ROBERT J. LAGOMARSINO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 28, 1988 


Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, | bring to 
your attention, and to that of my colleagues, a 
very important event. 

The month of May is national “Better Hear- 
ing and Speech Month.” During this month, 
the Nation's attention will be cast upon the 
more than 24 million Americans who are af- 
flicted with some form of hearing impairment. 
We will consider the advances that have been 
made to help these people and all that re- 
mains to be done to improve their lives. 

We must pay attention to problems of these 
people because they are our friends, col- 
leagues, neighbors, and spouses. Some of us 
in this Chamber have had or are suffering 
from such problems. 

President Reagan—who uses two hearing 
aids himself—will serve as the national chair- 
man of the Council for Better Hearing and 
Speech Month's 10th annual May campaign. 
And 5-year-old Jessica Riley of New London, 
CT, has been named this year’s poster child. 
On behalf of 24 million Americans and their 
families, | would like to thank you for your 
consideration of this important matter. 


TRIBUTE TO JIM CARLIN AND 
JULES AND FLORENCE NASS 


HON. ROBERT G. TORRICELLI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 28, 1988 


Mr. TORRICELLI. Mr. Speaker, it is with the 
greatest admiration and pride that | rise today 
in support of the efforts of Mothers Against 
Drunk Driving. Founded in 1980 in California, 
there are now over 200 chapters in 43 States. 
On May 1, 1988, the Bergen/Hudson County 
Chapter, which was established in 1982, will 
be holding a special ceremony at Liberty State 
Park in Jersey City to mark the arrival of Jim 
Carlin. 

Jim Carlin, a man of uncommon courage 
and absolute commitment to MADD, is a 
former police detective and water sport enthu- 
siast. In the last 10 years, he has used vari- 
ous water crafts for sport and endurance, with 
many of the events to benefit worthy fund- 
raising causes. He has currently undertaken 
the challenge of a grueling waterways endur- 
ance marathon, piloting a 10-foot long jet 
powered watercraft through 5,400 miles in the 
United States and Canada. This circumnaviga- 
tion feat is expected to take 3 weeks and is 
being conducted as a public awareness forum 
and fundraiser for MADD and their campaign 
against drunk driving. 

This marathon was originally formulated to 
show Jim's continuing support for his home 
chapter, Bergen County MADD and its found- 
ers and administrators Jules and Florence 
Nass. However, now the event is being pro- 
moted and endorsed by National MADD as 
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well as dozens of chapters in the United 
States and Canada. 

Jules and Florence Nass are dedicated indi- 
viduals who have demonstrated their continu- 
ing efforts and support to furthering the goals 
of MADD. It is my hope that they will continue 
to be articulate, caring voices for the crusade 
to make our roads safe. Since its founding in 
1980, MADD has made a great deal of 
progress working with Congress to pass legis- 
lation, convincing judges to impose stiffer sen- 
tences and going into classrooms across the 
country educating thousands about the perils 
of drunk driving. 

Jim Carlin and Jules and Florence Nass are 
to be recognized for their moral and financial 
support and unstinting participation on behalf 
of MADD. They represent the spirit and dedi- 
cation of their communities and their country. | 
am proud to join in paying tribute to their ef- 
forts. 


ON THE PASSING OF MARY 
PODBEVSEK 


HON. WILLIAM O. LIPINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 28, 1988 


Mr. LIPINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is with great 
sadness today that | bring to the attention of 
my colleagues the passsing of an exemplary 
member of the Southwest Side community in 
Chicago, Mrs. Mary Podbevsek. 

Mrs. Podbevsek had always been an active 
member of the community as a Democratic 
election judge for over 55 years and as a 
member of the Slovene National Benefit Soci- 
ety for over 65 years. Her activity continued 
into her later years and she was an even 
more important and integral part of Chicago's 
senior citizen community. She was president 
of the Croatian-American Senior Citizens Club, 
a member of States Attorney Richard Daley’s 
Senior Citizen Council, president of the 10th 
District Senior Citizens Advisory Council, and 
provided assistance to many through Chica- 
go’s Council on Aging and Disability. Mrs. 
Podbevsek also had the ability to get others 
involved through the many local activities and 
tours of the United States which she orga- 
nized and took part in. 

The loss of her dedication and her love for 
others will truly be missed by her family and 
her many friends throughout the community. 
This is also, however, a time for remembering 
her example and the many contributions she 
made to the community. | am sure my col- 
leagues join me in extending condolences to 
Mrs. Podbevsek’s son, Tony, and to the mem- 
bers of her community on the loss of this very 
special person. 


IN HONOR OF JOAN GRAVES 
HON. MEL LEVINE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 28, 1988 


Mr. LEVINE of California. Mr. Speaker, | 
would like to bring to the attention of my col- 
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leagues in the U.S. House of Representatives 
the outstanding work of Joan Graves, who will 
be honored as the Pacific Palisades Citizen of 
the Year for 1987. The community will join the 
the celebration at the 41st annual banquet on 
May 5, 1988, at the Riveria Country Club, Pa- 
cific Palisades. 

The following article appeared in the March 
24, 1988, issue of the Palisadian Post entitled, 
“Joan Graves Lauded as Citizen.” 


JOAN GRAVES LAUDED AS CITIZEN 


Joan Graves, whose tireless efforts in pre- 
serving and enhancing the “village” atmos- 
phere of Pacific Palisades has earned her 
countless accolades from a grateful commu- 
nity, has been selected 1987 Citizen of the 
Year. 

Graves will be feted at the annual Citizen 
of the Year banquet, held jointly with the 
Pacific Palisades Community Council, on 
Thursday, May 5 at the Riviera Country 
Club. She will receive a plaque from Palisa- 
dian Post, which sponsors the award, 

Actor Peter Graves, Joan’s husband and 
supporter, will serve as master of ceremo- 
nies, with the help of singer-dancer Karen 
Proft, also a council member. 

Mrs. Graves has served as chairman of the 
Community Council for the past two years, 
but her community activism began long ago. 
She spearheaded the successful campaign to 
save the landmark Santa Monica Land & 
Water Company building when it was 
threatened with demolition about eight 
years ago. 

With the theme “Don’t Mall the Pali- 
sades,” Graves and her supporters con- 
vinced Topa Management to take on the 
aging structure and renovate it. The results 
of that first fight are evident, as the build- 
ing is the centerpiece of the village and has 
set the tone for future development. 

But that’s not all. As a member of the 
Citizens Advisory Committee, Graves 
helped draft the Pacific Palisades Commer- 
cial Village Specific Plan, which set height 
limits and enacted a strict sign ordinance to 
reduce clutter in the business area. 

With her innate tact and sense of good 
taste, Graves then took on the difficult 
choice of encouraging merchants to abide 
by the sign ordinance and remove unsightly 
window placards. She also accomplished the 
seemingly impossible task of convincing 
business owners to take down large, over- 
head signs—even though they are technical- 
ly legal until 1989. 

At the same time, recognizing a need for 
non-automobile transportation in the vil- 
lage, Graves successfully implemented a 
trial shuttle service last August that con- 
vinced city officials to implement the first 
Palisades Village Shuttle. 

As if that were not enough, she acted as 
moderator to bring the factious Swarthmore 
Avenue one-way dispute to an amicable set- 
tlement. And, along the way, she saw to it 
that Ted Hayes, who led a group of home- 
less marchers through this area last year, 
got a hearing before the community. 

Letters written in her support showed the 
depth of admiration and warmth of the 
community toward her. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
TRIBUTE TO LT. CHARLES MUTO 


HON. CHESTER G. ATKINS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 28, 1988 


Mr. ATKINS. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute to Lt. Charles Muto, who is retiring 
after 38 years of service as a police officer in 
Framingham, MA. 

Lt. Charles Muto was initially appointed as a 
reserve officer in 1950 and he was commis- 
sioned to regular duty in 1953. After 9 years 
of hard work and commitment he was elevat- 
ed to the rank of sergeant and swiftly promot- 
ed to lieutenant in 1969. His dedication to the 
community are well-known both in the depart- 
ment and in the town of Framingham. 

Mr. Speaker, | would like to emphasize that 
throughout his career Lieutenant Muto’s dedi- 
cation was not only to his immediate commu- 
nity, but his country as well. In 1943, he enlist- 
ed in the U.S. Army. His engineering battalion 
took part in the allied invasion of France in 
the Battle of Normandy. 

Lieutenant Muto served the Framingham 
Police Department during the period when 
Framingham was one of the fastest growing 
communities in the Nation. He witnessed and 
served in the town’s transition from a rural 
community to a populous western suburb of 
Boston. Lieutenant Muto has devoted his life 
to protecting the safety of the people of Fra- 
mingham. 

It is with a certain amount of regret that | 
wish a fond farewell to such an able and re- 
spected member of the Framingham Police 
Department. We are all aware of the risks that 
Lieutenant Muto has faced during his career. 
And we are all aware of the sacrifices he has 
made in order to best serve the public as a 
police officer. 

| join his friends, colleagues, and wife Betty, 
in congratulating him on his well earned retire- 
ment and wish him well in his future endeav- 
ors. 


TRIBUTE TO BEN F. HALL 
HON. JOE SKEEN 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 28, 1988 


Mr. SKEEN. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to ex- 
press my gratitude to a New Mexico citizen 
who has served my home State well for the 
past 7 years. Since 1981, Ben F. Hall has un- 
selfishly served as chairman of the New 
Mexico State Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation [ASC] Committee. This commit- 
tee is immensely important because it’s mem- 
bers direct administration policy as it applies 
to various farm programs. Ben has served this 
committee and his fellow agriculturists well. 
And for that, all New Mexicans owe him their 
sincere thanks. 

Ben and his wife, Frances, raise longhorn 
cattle on the family’s 40,000-acre ranch near 
Taiban, NM. Ben is also a member of the New 
Mexico Farm and Livestock Bureau, the New 
Mexico Cattle Growers’ Association and is in- 
volved in the State and National Longhorn 
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Breeders Associations. Ben is a De Baca 
County commissioner and, for 38 years, has 
served as chairman of the board of De Baca 
General Hospital. 

Although Ben had many irons in the fire, he 
was more than willing 7 years ago to accept 
this appointment to serve on the ASC board. 
Ben has been a faithful and loyal public serv- 
ant, serving his community and his industry 
with merit. 

| offer Ben my hearty congratulations and 
sincere thanks on a job well done. 


THEY ARE AS AMERICAN AS 
JESSE HELMS 


HON. ROBERT T. MATSUI 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 28, 1988 


Mr. MATSUI. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
direct my colleagues’ attention to Edwin M. 
Yoder, Jr.'s column in today’s Washington 
Post. Mr. Yoder eloquently states the great 
need for redress legislation and the funda- 
mental flaws in many of the arguments made 
against. 

Mr. Speaker, | urge my colleagues to exam- 
ine this article which | now submit for inclusion 
in today’s record. 

The article follows: 


THEY ARE AS AMERICAN AS JESSE HELMS 
(By Edwin M. Yoder, Jr.) 


After a leisurely repentence of 47 years, 
Congress is preparing to “apologize” by law 
to the Americans of Japanese ancestry we 
locked up after Pearl Harbor—and to mod- 
estly indemnify the survivors. 

The bill passed both houses easily. But 
some reactions from the small band of oppo- 
nents on the Senate floor are worth noting. 
They show how grossly an obvious point can 
be missed. 

Consider, for instance, that noted contrar- 
iant, Sen. Jesse Helms of North Carolina. 
“Fair is fair,” the senator intoned, offering 
an amendment to “provide that no funds 
shall be appropriated under this title until 
the government of Japan has fairly compen- 
sated the families of the men and women 
who were killed as a result of the. . . bomb- 
ing of Pearl Harbor.” 

The fairness“ of this bizarre idea is con- 
cealed by its stark irony. After Pearl 
Harbor, thousands of unoffending, law-abid- 
ing U.S. citizens—say it, senator, until it 
sinks in: U.S. citizens—were summarily 
stripped of rights, property and, in the case 
of some elderly people shipped off to drafty 
huts on the plains, life itself. Unlike Ameri- 
cans of, say, German or Italian descent, the 
Japanese Americans could be identified and 
stereotyped. They paid a hideous price for 
being racially identifiable. 

Helms’ weird notion of fair play, these 47 
years later, is that the nisei should again be 
held hostage for a distant racial connection 
to the Japanese in Japan. They are as 
American as Jesse Helms—perhaps a bit 
more so, in fact, in their grasp of what the 
U.S. Constitution is all about. But they look 
like the Japanese Japanese. 

Let us not blame Helms entirely, however, 
for his strange adaptation of a theory that 
Americans are entitled—or as he would have 
it, not entitled—to some benefit by virtue of 
racial identity. That kind of thinking is 
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fashionable today, so long as the goal is al- 
leged to be beneficial. The senator's strange 
borrowing of a trendy idea shows, however, 
how easily it can be perverted into some- 
thing quite nasty and wrong. 

The whole point about the nisei is that 
they became victims of an unconstitutional 
discrimination by virtue of racial identity, 
and for no other reason. Racism“ is an 
overused epithet today; but if their intern- 
ment was not an example of it, the term has 
no useful meaning. 

Moreover, the policy that interned them, 
without any juridicial finding, was far from 
casual. It had distinguished sponsors. There 
was President Roosevelt, to begin with. 
Walter Lippmann, the newspaper columnist, 
approved. Earl Warren, who later would 
become chief justice and a great civil liber- 
tarian, backed the internment. Justice Hugo 
Black, also a significant libertarian, thrice 
voted in the Supreme Court to uphold the 
policy. John McCloy, a dedicated public 
servant then and later, continues even today 
to defend the indefensible. About the only 
notable dissenter was Sen. Robert Taft, who 
questioned the enabling bill when the 
Senate was casually whooping it through. 

The excuse was that the West Coast, after 
Pearl Harbor, was of a sudden exposed to 
sabotage and espionage, with Americans of 
Japanese ancestry the automatic suspects. 

This supposed threat was imaginary. It 
was known to be imaginary by the two most 
competent sources of relevant information, 
the FBI and Naval Intelligence; and they 
said so. Naval Intelligence had earlier de- 
tected and smashed the only significant 
West Coast spy ring, centered in the Japa- 
nese consulate in San Francisco. But even if 
the threat had been real, it would not have 
excused the wholesale abolition of basic lib- 
erties for a whole class of citizens, whose 
loyalty was unimpugned by evidence. 

Interestingly, no such hysteria broke out 
in Hawaii, presumably because people of 
Japanese ancestry were not a vulnerable mi- 
nority there, whose land and property were 
coveted by their neighbors. 

Aside from slavery and various sharp prac- 
tices against the Indian tribes (and slaves 
and Indians were long deemed to be nonciti- 
zens), the internment of the Japanese 
Americans is the worst blot of its sort on 
our history. In apologizing to and compen- 
sating the victims, we are also apologizing, 
all too belatedly, to our better traditions. 

Those like Helms who would hinge this 
overdue gesture of healing on some imagi- 
nary obligation of the Japanese government 
show that they still don’t get the point— 
even after nearly half a century. 


LOUISVILLE CRIME VICTIM-AID 


GROUP RECEIVES HONOR 
FROM PRESIDENT 
HON. ROMANO L. MAZZOLI 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 28, 1988 


Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, on Monday, 
April 18, in honor of Crime Victims Week, 
President Reagan and Attorney General 
Edwin Meese recognized an organization from 
home, Citizens and Victims for Justice 
Reform, Inc., for its work in behalf of crime 
victims. | wanted to take this opportunity to 
join all Louisville and Jefferson County resi- 
dents in applauding this group for its hard 
work and dedication to a laudable cause. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Though only 4 years old, Citizen and Vic- 
tims for Justice Reform has provided support 
for many victims of crime and their families. 
And, their efforts in support of legislation to 
aid these victims have been well noted in the 
House Crime Subcommittee, on which | serve. 

Mr. Speaker, | especially wanted to recog- 
nize a founding board member of the organi- 
zation, Col. Earl Pruitt, a long-time friend of 
mine who received the award in the gorup's 
behalf. 

Perpetrators of crime are often glorified at 
the expense of victims, and Colonel Pruitt has 
done much to promote the plight and trauma 
of the victims of such villainy. 

While there remains a great deal of work 
ahead of them, Earl Pruitt and the Citizens 
and Victims for Justice Reform have garnered 
much needed attention to this pressing prob- 
lem and set a standard for similar groups, as 
well as for citizens of our Nation as a whole. 


TRIBUTE TO JOHN H. DENT 
HON. FRANK HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 28, 1988 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
take this opportunity to express my sense of 
loss at the passing of a dear friend and former 
colleague of ours, Congressman John H. Dent 
of Pennsylvania. 

John had a truly remarkable career in poli- 
tics. Before entering the House of Represent- 
atives in 1958, he had served for 19 years as 
a Democratic leader in the Pennsylvania 
Senate. 

The American worker owes a great debt of 
gratitude to John Dent. As senior member of 
the Committee on Education and Labor, John 
took the health of his constituents to heart in 
sponsoring the Black Lung Program. To fur- 
ther protect the health of workers, John was 
an original sponsor and key supporter of the 
Occupational Safety and Health Act of 1970, 
and the Mine Safety Act of 1977. Further, 
John Dent sought to protect the financial well- 
being of the American citizen. He was the 
principal mover behind the establishment of 
the Employee Retirement Income Security 
Act. 

It is perhaps significant that John should 
pass away at a time when there is great call 
in Congress for an increase in our national 
minimum wage. John was a strong proponent 
of a minimum wage to ensure that workers 
were provided adequate salaries to care for 
themselves and their families. | suggest that it 
might be in the best interest of Members even 
today to go back and review some of John’s 
statements on the topic when examining mini- 
mum wage legislation. 

John and | became close personal friends 
during his tenure in Congress. Through our 
conversations, | gained many insights into leg- 
islation and came to respect and admire John 
as a truly thoughtful and compassionate public 
servant. 

Let me end by offering my sincere condo- 
lences to John's wife, Margaret, and their chil- 
dren. | wish to convey the similar sympathies 
of my wife, Nancy. | only hope that you can 
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find some solice in the thought that, every 
day, John’s contributions continue to protect 
the lives and health of millions of American 
workers. John's legacy will live on far into the 
future. 


WORLD POPULATION 
AWARENESS WEEK 1988 


HON. ELIZABETH J. PATTERSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 28, 1988 


Mrs. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, some of 
my colleagues may already be aware that 
April 17-23 was recognized throughout the 
Nation as World Population Awareness 
Week.” | am pleased that my own State of 
South Carolina was an official participant. 

The proclamation signed by Gov. Carroll 
Campbell, which was identical to the congres- 
sional resolution, could not have been better 
timed. The world's population is now growing 
faster than it ever has before, adding another 
90 million people every year. What's more, 92 
percent of that annual growth is taking place 
in the Third World. The result is that many im- 
poverished nations are being overwhelmed by 
population growth and are losing ground in 
the struggle for economic development. 

There has been a lot of talk about Panama 
lately, and rightly so. But one aspect of the 
Panamanian situation which is rarely dis- 
cussed is the ways in which its rapid popula- 
tion growth contributes to its destabilization 
and its political woes. | choose the example of 
Panama because, coincidentally, it is almost 
exactly the size in land area as my home 
State, and yet the contrast is telling. 

The population of South Carolina will not 
double for another 100 years at present 
growth rates. By that time, however, Pana- 
ma's population will have doubled itself three 
times over. That means that eight times as 
many Panamanians will be competing for 
space, shelter, food, and jobs as now inhabit 
that troubled country. Such numbers would 
place unthinkable pressures on Panama's 
economy, social stability and natural environ- 
ment. The only possible solution is to work 
today to find ways to help Panama avoid that 
bleak scenario. 

| am, therefore, very pleased that the citi- 
zens of South Carolina did just that by gather- 
ing during the week of April 17-23 to consider 
the ramifications of rapid population growth in 
the Third World and possible humanitarian so- 
lutions. 


ARMENIAN RIGHTS IN NA- 
GORNO-KARABAKH MUST BE 
RECOGNIZED 


HON. JIM BATES 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 28, 1988 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, as a people com- 
posed of many ethnic groups, we Americans 
must take a careful look at the current situa- 
tion in Soviet Armenia. Since the First World 
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War, the Armenian people in the mountainous 
region of Nagorno-Karabakh have been sepa- 
rated from their community in Soviet Armenia 
proper. Nagorno-Karabakh has been adminis- 
tered by adjacent Soviet Azerbaijan, despite 
past assurances by the Kremlin that this 
region would be returned to the jurisdiction of 
Armenia. 

Last February, the legislative body of Na- 
gorno-Karabakh made a formal request to the 
Soviet authorities to reunify their territory with 
Soviet Armenia. The refusal by the Central 
Committee of the Soviet Union's Communist 
Party resulted in mass demonstrations through 
the end of March. The Soviets have sup- 
pressed demonstrations and riots in Nagrono- 
Karabakh through harsh measures, in which 
hundreds of Armenians have died. 

In the wake of this expression of Armenian 
identity and solidarity, the Kremlin recently 
presented an 8-year plan to appease the 
people of Nagorno-Karabakh. This plan 
makes assurances aimed at helping Armeni- 
ans to retain their ethnic identity, and pro- 
motes economic and cultural development in 
the region. 

While the Soviet plan will provide much- 
needed assistance to the region, this gesture 
must not be allowed to circumvent the funda- 
mental problem. The people of Nagorno-Kara- 
bakh are still separated from their Armenian 
brethern in Soviet Armenia. The demonstra- 
tions will not cease, and the brutal suppres- 
sion will not terminate, until a reunification of 
the Armenian people is implemented by the 
Soviet Union. | urge my colleagues to join me 
in demanding Soviet recognition of the ethnic 
integrity of the Armenian people, and urging 
the Soviet Government to incorporate Na- 
gorno-Karabakh into Soviet Armenia. 


NATIONAL DIABETES MONTH 
HON. JOSEPH E. BRENNAN 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 28, 1988 


Mr. BRENNAN. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
commend two Maine citizens whose efforts in 
the fight against diabetes deserve our praise 
and thanks. Each will receive special awards 
at the annual meeting Saturday of the Maine 
affiliate of the American Diabetes Association. 

Laura Bailey, a volunteer who has lived with 
diabetes for over 36 years, has brought a per- 
sonal and poignant example to those around 
her. She will receive the George Staab Award, 
given in appreciation to an individual who has 
diabetes and who has contributed significantly 
to the diabetes cause. 

Laura, president of the American Diabetes 
Association—Maine affiliate in 1983-84, has 
been very active on the chapter development 
committee and has been primarily responsible 
for support group activity in the Augusta area. 
She served on the National Committee on Af- 
filiate Associations for 2 years and has testi- 
fied several times before the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee to enlist support for fund- 
ing for diabetes control programs. 

Cindy Hale will be the second special hon- 
oree, and will receive the Randy Toothaker 
Award for her special contributions. Cindy was 
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the Maine affiliate's first president in 1981, 
and was instrumental in organizing the affili- 
ate. She still remains active in many aspects 
of its operations, especially in the chapter de- 
velopment and annual meeting planning com- 
mittees. 

Cindy has had diabetes for nearly 20 years, 
and is a nutritionist for the diabetes control 
project. | am especially proud of her accom- 
plishments in helping to organize Camp Kee- 
to-Kin, Maine’s camp for families with a dia- 
betic child. She serves as the nutritionist for 
the camp. Cindy is known to everyone con- 
nected with diabetes in Maine as a sensitive 
teacher and an inspirational friend. 

These Maine citizens serve as examples to 
all of us. Their battles against diabetes have 
been fought with courage and determination. 
They show us that with proper diagnosis and 
treatment, diabetes can be coped with. 

| have joined many of my colleagues in co- 
sponsoring a resolution proclaiming November 
1988 as National Diabetes Month. This procla- 
mation, which brings attention to the human 
and economic costs of diabetes, provides a 
forum to educate the public about the dis- 
ease, and highlights the need for continued 
funding for medical research into the causes, 
treatments, and potential cures of diabetes, 
deserves the support of each of us. 

| ask my colleagues to look around your dis- 
tricts and discover the Laura Bailey's and 
Cindy Hale’s who live near you. We in Maine 
are lucky to have these two dedicated citizens 
working on behalf of those afflicted with dia- 
betes. 


RESOLUTION FOR JOHN L. 
DALES 


HON. HENRY A. WAXMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 28, 1988 


Mr. WAXMAN. Mr. Speaker, | am proud to 
submit the following resolution by which John 
L. Dales will be honored at the Motion Picture 
and Television Fund's annual Dinner of State 
on May 5, 1988: 

RESOLUTION FOR JOHN L. DALES 


Whereas the State of Israel salutes the 
Motion Picture and Television Fund on May 
5, 1988 at the annual Dinner of State, and 
honors John L. Dales president of the Fund 
and, 

Whereas the Motion Picture and Televi- 
sion Fund is a charitable organization sup- 
ported by the people to the motion picture 
and television industry and, 

Whereas the Fund represents a unique ex- 
pression of the honored American tradition 
that members of a family accept as normal, 
the responsibility of caring for its own, and 

Whereas the Fund has been doing just 
that since it was founded in 1921 and, 

Whereas on May 5, 1988, at the Annual 
State of Israel Salute to the Film Industry 
of California, John L. (Jack) Dales will re- 
ceive the coveted Torch of Freedom award 
in recognition of his lifetime of involvement 
on behalf of his fellow man of all faiths; and 

Whereas he is a Southern California 
Sabra, born in Santa Monica in 1907, who 
graduated Los Angeles High School in 1925, 
graduated Stanford University in 1929 and 
Stanford University Law School in 1932; and 
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Whereas after 5 years of private practice 
he was appointed resident attorney for the 
Screen Actors Guild in 1937, and then the 
assistant executing secretary of the Guild in 
1939; and 

Whereas he was chosen to be the national 
executive secretary of SAG in 1943, a posi- 
tion he held with distinction for 29 years; 
and 

Whereas upon his retirement, a scholar- 
ship was created in his honor, and he re- 
ceived the Guild's Annual Honors in 1972 
Award, as well as the Funds, Silver Medal- 
lion Award of Honor; and 

Whereas he joined the Board of the 
Trustees of the Fund in 1964 and served as 
its president for the past eight years; and 

Whereas his philanthropic interests led 
him to the presidency of the Crippled Chil- 
dren's Society of Los Angeles, his union con- 
cerns and leadership qualities found expres- 
sion as a vice president of the California 
Federation of Labor, and his civic responsi- 
bilities afforded him the opportunity to 
serve as a member of the California 
Women’s Board of Terms and Paroles from 
1973-1977, and his deep spiritual convictions 
were nourished as a Vestryman at the All 
Saint’s Episcopal Church in Beverly Hills; 
and 

Whereas on the eve of Israel's 40th Anni- 
versary, the Film Industry of California is 
saluted for its work toward total rejection of 
bigotry, hatred, terrorism and exploitation; 
and 

Whereas Jack Dales recognizes that an 
economically secure Israel is fortified by the 
Israel Bond program, which is now in its 
37th year of providing urgently needed fi- 
nances to develop every major aspect of Is- 
rael's resources; and 

Whereas Israel Bond dollars remain in the 
United States to pay for American goods 
and services, produced by American labor, 
and transported to Israel by American 
transport: Now therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Members salute the 
State of Israel on its 40th Anniversary of In- 
dependence; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Members extend their 
highest commendations to John L. (Jack) 
Dales for his outstanding record of diligent 
and devoted service to and concern for the 
benefit of his community, his industry and 
his faith, and congratulate him upon being 
designated to receive Israel's Torch of Free- 
dom award; and be it further 

Resolved, That suitably prepared copies of 
this resolution be transmitted to John L. 
Dales, his wife Freda Elizabeth of 52 years, 
and his two sons, Dr. Loring Dales of Berke- 
ley, California, and the Reverend Randolph 
Dales of Wolfeboro, New Hampshire. 


SALUTE TO THE CHESTNUT HILL 
LOCAL 


HON. WILLIAM H. GRAY III 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 28, 1988 


Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, 30 
years ago, the Chestnut Hill Community Asso- 
ciation—a group of residents in northwest 
Philadelphia—was concerned about a host of 
social, economic, and political problems. In an 
effort to alert other people in the community 
about these problems, they published an 
eight-page tabloid called the Chestnut Hill 
Local. 
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It was rough going for the tabloid back in 
1958. There was no paid staff then, only a 
dedicated cadre of hard-working volunteers. 
The weekly operated on a hand- to- moutn 
basis, with financial contributions from area 
storekeepers helping to keep it afloat. Indeed, 
the first 6 or 7 years were quite precarious. 

But today, the Local is self-supporting. It 
now averages 68 pages an issue, And money 
raised from subscriptions and advertisements 
is used by the community association—some 
3,500 members-strong—to fund a thriving sen- 
iors center and various other projects includ- 
ing land-use and the beautification of German- 
town Avenue. 

Earlier this year, editorials and stories in the 
Local focusing on the need to rebuild the Cre- 
sheim Valley Bridge, a key rail bridge in the 
community, had a tremendous response. 
Readers wrote letters to their elected officials. 
They made phone calls and circulated peti- 
tions. As a result, the bridge—which has been 
closed since June 1987—will receive a $10 
million overhaul. 

Editors and writers at the “hard hitting, no- 
nonsense” newspaper have won awards from 
Keystone Press and Sigma Delta Chi for its 
high standards of professional journalism. In 
addition, the Local has received blue-ribbon 
ranking from the National Press Association 
for highest quality weekly newspaper. 

The paper is the success it is today be- 
cause of its heroes and heroines—volunteers 
like 90-year-old Ellen Wells, who has been 
with the paper since its inception and is still 
writing. The weekly—with a circulation of 
10,000—is alive and well, and growing, and 
ready for the next 30 years because of the 
energy, commitment, and love of editor Marie 
Jones and associate editors Mary Jane Shelly, 
Ruth Russell, and Katie Worrall. 

This Sunday, May 1, the Local will celebrate 
its 30th birthday at the town hall in northwest 
Philadelphia. 

| know my colleagues here in the House will 
join me in congratulating the Local and offer- 
ing heartfelt wishes for 30 more years of con- 
tinued success. 


WOMEN AND MEN AGAINST 
RAPE 


HON. JAMES J. FLORIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 28, 1988 


Mr. FLORIO. Mr. Speaker, when some situ- 
ations are discussed openly, frankly, and with 
understanding, those problems become much 
less problematic. That is the case with rape. 

Indeed, one of the many individuals who 
has been outspoken in dealing with that prob- 
lem and with offering advice and assistance is 
Michael Landon. 

Well before he became an internationally 
recognized celebrity, he was a locally recog- 
nized part of Collingswood, NJ. 

In his hometown of Collingswood are the 
roots that would later serve him well in his 
professional career as an actor, director, and 
a producer. 

It is to these roots that he has often re- 
turned. He has worked diligently in addressing 
the needs of that community. 
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Recently, he offered his services to the 
community organization known as Women 
Against Rape. Through this community out- 
reach, he has already helped many individuals 
in that community to deal with some of the 
persistent problems of our society, that of 
rape and sexual abuse. 

When he delivered that public service an- 
nouncement, he provided the stimulus for indi- 
viduals who had been seeking help but who 
had previously been uncertain about what 
they could do. 

It is those services for which the community 
and the organization Women Against Rape 
are thankful and for which they congratulate 
Mr. Landon. 

Through Mr. Landon's endeavors, one of 
the Nation's least discussed problems has 
been given a forum for open and helpful dis- 
cussion. 

Women Against Rape, also known as WAR, 
has done its share as well to wage a battle 
against the lack of understanding and of com- 
passion. Through victim assistance and crime 
prevention programs, WAR has dedicated its 
energies to the problems of rape and sexual 
abuse. Indeed, rape is a problem that is not 
limited to women but which also affects men. 

Mr. Landon’s efforts are encouraging in that 
they show an understanding of the problem, a 
willingness to deal with the problem, and a 
desire to help others deal with their problems. 

| commend Mr. Landon for those efforts 
and hope that his willingness to engage the 
community in a frank discussion will be an ex- 
ample to others that talking about the prob- 
lems of rape is one step in dealing with the 
problem. 


WHY YOU DESIRE TO BECOME A 
CADET OR MIDSHIPMAN 


HON. RUPERT K. DORNAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 28, 1988 


Mr. DORNAN of California. Mr. Speaker, 
when United States servicemen returned from 
Vietnam, many were ridiculed by Americans 
who believed our Nation was fighting an im- 
moral war. 

As a supporter of the brave and honorable 
men and women who served the cause of 
freedom in Southeast Asia, | would like to 
submit into the RECORD a statement from Han 
Nguyen, a 17-year-old high school student 
who escaped from Vietnam and now resides 
in my congressional district. Han, who | re- 
cently nominated for an appointment to a U.S. 
service academy, wrote on his application a 
moving tribute to all those who fought and 
sacrificed for freedom in Vietnam. Han was so 
moved by their compassion and dedication 
that he now wants to join their noble ranks. 

Mr. Speaker, | hope that all Americans who 
served in Vietnam will read Han’s tribute and 
know that those who lost their nation to com- 
munism will be eternally grateful for their dedi- 
cation and sacrifices. 

Question. Briefly explain why you desire 
to become a Cadet or Midshipman. 

My people will never be the same. My 
country will never be the same. I can never 
go back to a culture and a land that I once 
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loved. However, I am capable of serving a 
nation that gave me refuge and saved me 
from the jaws of communism. I can combat 
the forces that war against the nation I now 
love and respect. I watched American sol- 
diers feed my friends and relatives during 
the savage evacuation and subsequent tur- 
moil years following 1975. I witnessed the 
commitment of United States servicemen as 
they protected a lost and dying land. I made 
a vow as a small child to one day repay a 
country that has given me a new life! That’s 
why I want to be a Cadet or Midshipman 
and for no other reason, 


STUDENTS FOR CHILD 
SURVIVAL WEEK 


HON. BENJAMIN A. GILMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 28, 1988 


Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, | rise to urge 
strong support of House Joint Resolution 505, 
legislation that declares May 1 through May 5 
as “Students for Child Survival Week." 

| commend the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. FLAKE] for having the insight to develop 
the bill. His leadership on the Select Commit- 
tee on Hunger is much appreciated. 

It is an honor for me to represent constitu- 
ents of the 22nd District of New York who are 
Participating in the “Balloons for Child Surviv- 
al” fundraising activity. | am especially 
pleased that many students attending 
Monroe-Woodbury School have taken a keen 
interest in the event and the importance of 
child survival. They are to be further com- 
mended because they will not actually release 
their balloons. 

Apparently, once it come to their attention 
that fish and wildlife would be threatened, it 
was decided to hold a “balloon unlaunch.” 

In the Congress there is a link between the 
environment and hunger, too. Last year, | in- 
troduced a bill that set aside funding to stop 
the desertification and deforestation of subSa- 
haran Africa. Due to the deadly combination 
of overcultivation, overgrazing, and deforest- 
ation, large chunks of the Sahara are rapidly 
turning into desert. Desertification now threat- 
ens about 2.7 million square miles south of 
the Sahara. 

Approximately 40,000 children under the 
age of 5 die each and every day from hunger 
. . . about 15 million a year. 

What is so upsetting about this is that it can 
be prevented. The child survival techniques 
utilized by private voluntary organizations 
around the world can turn the situation around 
if the proper level of resources are made 
available. 

With the help of more initiatives like the 
Hamilton bicentennial and the Monroe-Wood- 
bury school “Balloons for Child Survival”, we 
make certain that children around the world 
will have a better chance of survival. 

Accordingly, | urge my colleagues to sup- 
port House Joint Resolution 505. 
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TRIBUTE TO RABBI JOSEPH J. 
RUDAVSKY 


HON. ROBERT G. TORRICELLI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 28, 1988 


Mr. TORRICELLI. Mr. Speaker, it is with ad- 
miration and respect that | rise today to honor 
Rabbi Joseph J. Rudavsky, Ph.D., on the oc- 
casion of his retirement. A dynamic man of in- 
tegrity and compassion, Rabbi Rudavsky has 
been the devoted spiritual leader of Temple 
Sholom since 1962. 

He was ordained at Hebrew Union College- 
Jewish Institute of Religion and was awarded 
a masters degree as well as a DD degree. His 
other degrees include a bachelor degree from 
Brooklyn College and a sacred theology mas- 
ters degree from the School of Theology at 
Boston University. He chose to concentrate 
his academic research on the Holocaust, and 
in 1978 earned his Ph.D. degree from New 
York University with a dissertation topic enti- 
tled “The Sanctification of Life During the Hol- 
ocaust.” 

In addition to congregational rabbinic work, 
the rabbi has distinguished himself through his 
exceptional knowledge and skill as a teacher 
and historian. Rabbi Rudavsky directed Hillel 
Foundations at the University of Texas and 
the University of Georgia, where he taught 
courses in Hebrew and Judaic studies. He has 
also taught Hebrew and Jewish civilization at 
Bergen Community College. Since 1981 he 
has served as the Director of the Center for 
Holocaust and Genocide studies at Ramapo 
College. In addition to directing the Center, he 
teaches Holocaust studies. A recognized 
scholar, he is the author of a recently pub- 
lished book, To Live With Hope to Die 
With Dignity.” 

Rabbi Rudavsky is a member of the Gover- 
nor’s advisory council on the Holocaust and 
also serves on the steering committee of the 
National Association of Holocaust Organiza- 
tions. He was an elected member of the 
board of the United Jewish Community, 
Bergen County’s Jewish Federation, and 
serves on its allocation, education, and com- 
munity relations committees. He was founding 
president of the Bergen County Board of 
Rabbis and past president of the New Jersey 
Association of Reform Rabbis. Rabbi Ru- 
davsky and his wife Charlotte, a retired school 
teacher have three grown children. 

Rabbi Rudavsky’s genuine concern and 
commitment to Temple Sholom these past 26 
years certainly defines him as one of the spe- 
cial few who has truly made a difference. | join 
with family, friends, and the congregation that 
honors him, in wishing Rabbi Joseph J. Ru- 
davsky all the best in the years ahead. 


URGE PRESIDENT NOT TO VETO 
TRADE BILL 


HON. WILLIAM O. LIPINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 28, 1988 


Mr. LIPINSKI. President Reagan, | ask you 
not to veto the trade bill because of the plant 
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closing notification provision. This provision 
ensures that companies considering closing 
their business do not hide their plans until the 
last minute from their employees and from the 
communities where their businesses are locat- 
ed. | believe this provision is similar in spirit to 
legislation that this Congress passed years 
ago—legislation such as minimum wage re- 
quirements and child labor laws. 

Mr. President, your own Task Force on Eco- 
nomic Adjustment and Worker Dislocation has 
stated that advance notification of plant clos- 
ings and large-scale permanent layoffs to both 
employees and the community is good indus- 
trial practice. 

Many companies in our Republic now offer 
some form of advance layoff notice. They be- 
lieve it does not hurt productivity. The U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce does not support plant 
closing notification, but it does encourage 
business to give advance layoff notices when 
possible. 

Our major trading partners—West Germany, 
Canada, and Japan—have such plant closing 
regulations and they are doing very, very well. 
In fact, they are doing much better than we 
are in the area of trade. 

If these points do not convince you not to 
veto the trade bill, please consider the follow- 
ing: 

Many of the millions of families affected by 
business closings and permanent layoffs 
suffer devastating losses, both on a financial 
level and in terms of their mental and physical 
health. Earning losses are the most immediate 
and obvious result of job loss. Research show 
that most workers, and particularly older work- 
ers displaced by plant closings, continue to 
suffer large income losses even when they 
succeed in finding new work. 

The most recent evidence of the devastat- 
ing economic effect of job loss on workers is 
illustrated in a report issued by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics which surveyed workers dis- 
placed from their jobs between 1979 and 
1983. Of the 11.5 million displaced workers 
identified by the Bureau, approximately half 
lost their jobs in plant closings and half in per- 
manent work force reductions. When the 
same displaced workers were surveyed in 
January 1984, 40 percent were still jobless. Of 
the 60 percent who managed to find new 
jobs, fewer than half were earning as much as 
they had in their old jobs. 

Although the financial impact of a job loss is 
devastating, the health effects surrounding a 
job loss can be even more severe. Research- 
ers have documented numerous physiological 
changes caused by stress following plant clo- 
sures, including increased blood pressure, 
blood sugar and cholesterol levels. These 
symptoms normally drop if workers find new 
employment. Other medical effects have also 
been found in workers and their families fol- 
lowing plant shutdowns; weight loss, hyperten- 
sion, ulcers, alcoholism, and increased inci- 
dences of diabetes and respiratory diseases. 
It is no exaggeration to state that a plant clo- 
sure or permanent mass layoff can create se- 
rious medical problems for displaced workers. 

Nothing illustrates the destructiveness of 
job loss for the worker and his or her family 
more clearly than the evidence that plant clos- 
ing victims are far more likely to commit sui- 
cide than the average person. A recent study 
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indicated that the suicide rate among plant 
closing victims was 30 times greater than 
normal. 

While suicide is the most shocking and visi- 
ble result of the physiological and psychologi- 
cal traumas that affect all displaced workers 
to varying degrees, depression, grief, and a 
sense of total isolation usually afflict the vic- 
tims of a closure as well. These feelings, and 
a loss of confidence which most workers ex- 
perience contribute heavily to the inability of 
displaced workers to adjust and find new em- 
ployment opportunities. 

Many case studies of plant closings have 
identified serious strains on the families of un- 
employed workers. Undoubtedly, the stress, 
anxiety and depression realized by the dis- 
placed worker is magnified in the overall 
family setting where the spouse and the chil- 
dren become highly vulnerable victims to this 
emotional fallout. 

The adverse effects of a plant closure or 
mass layoff, however, extend far beyond dis- 
placed workers and their families. The impact 
of a major plant closing has a domino effect 
which permeates into the entire community. 
Local businesses lose profits because of their 
dependence on the plant or its workers to buy 
their goods and services. Their lost profits in 
turn increase the roles of the unemployed. As 
the work force exodus escalates, the property 
values decline. All of these events—workers 
being laid off, the plant closing, the local busi- 
nesses losing profits, the property values de- 
clining—cause a decrease in the tax reve- 
nues, plus the increased public expenditures 
for terminated workers lead to increased tax 
rates or reduced public services for all com- 
munity residents. Ultimately, this all leads to 
the virtual demise of previously thriving mu- 
nicipalities. Clearly, these private sector disin- 
vestment decisions continue to have devastat- 
ing public consequences. Therefore, in order 
to protect the revenue base of local govern- 
ments, prepare the various social service 
agencies for the needs of displaced workers, 
and pursue strategies to avert closings, com- 
munity leaders and local officials need timely 
notice of plant closings and mass layoffs as 
well as accompanying information regarding 
the decisionmaking process. 

Plant closings and other operational 
changes are usually undertaken by manage- 
ment for the benefit of a business owner in an 
attempt to reduce costs and maximize profit. 
When such decisions are made prudently, the 
owners capitalize on their investment and 
those employees whose jobs are not eliminat- 
ed may benefit from greater job security. Man- 
agement does not have a monopoly on 
wisdom and may not see opportunities to im- 
prove the productivity of an existing plant— 
opportunities which the employees may well 
recognize. Even where a management deci- 
sion to close a plant is economically prudent 
for the workers who lose their jobs, manage- 
ment's decision is an assault on their financial 
stability, health, and happiness. However, with 
advance notice and the employers’ coopera- 
tion—along with a willingness to consider rea- 
sonable alternatives——many more plant 
closings could be averted. 

Where a plant closing cannot be prevented, 
responsible corporate action can mitigate 
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some of the damage their decisions cause 
and ease the impact on employees by giving 
at least a 1-year closing notice and a variety 
of ancillary benefits including severance pay 
and an early retirement plan, extension of life 
and medical insurance, profit sharing improve- 
ment, and relocation expenses or transfer 
rights to the company's newest facility. In ad- 
dition, companies which are in the midst of 
closing down their doors should also consider 
in-plant job search centers, financial counsel- 
ing, funding to retrain displaced employees, 
and a task force to assist the community in 
finding alternative uses for the abandoned fa- 
cility. 

Although these are all reasonable support 
measures, many businesses today do virtually 
nothing either in consulting with their employ- 
ees or in providing compensatory benefits to 
lessen the impact or damage their disinvest- 
ment decisions cause. 

A recent study conducted by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics revealed that of the 11.4 mil- 
lion workers displaced between 1974 and 
1984, 5.5 million received no advance notice 
of and did not expect their layoff. 

It is an undeniable fact that hundreds of 
thousands of Americans a year have their jobs 
terminated and are thrown out on the streets 
without any warning. Unfortunately, hundreds 
of thousands of families are forced to face the 
financial, psychological, and medical trauma 
of job loss without an opportunity to prepare 
for it. 

The facts are clear on this issue. Without 
meaningful legislation requiring employers to 
give adequate advance notice of shutdowns 
and mass layoffs, millions of Americans will 
continue to be unfairly placed in the unem- 
ployment lines without any opportunity to pre- 
pare for the many hardships that will follow. 

The American work force has made im- 
measurable contributions to the economic ad- 
vancement of this country. Through their vi- 
brant spirit, innovative technology, and sweat, 
our workers have created a modern industrial 
giant. It is, therefore, incumbent upon us all to 
address the problem of plant closings and find 
equitable solutions that will not only revitalize 
the economy but also serve to protect our 
labor force, which has been the bulwark of 
American society. 

One last bit of information, Mr. President. 
Most of the people that have been hurt and 
will be hurt by a lack of plant closing notifica- 
tion were the so-called swing Democratic 
voters that helped you get elected in 1980 
and again in 1984. You needed their help then 
and they need your help now. 


MARTIN BLINDER: ART 
ENTREPRENEUR 


HON. MEL LEVINE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 28, 1988 


Mr. LEVINE of California. Mr. Speaker, | rise 
today to bring to my colleagues’ attention an 
interesting and significant article about a dis- 
tinguished American, Martin Blinder. Marty is a 
self-employed art dealer in Van Nuys, CA, and 
the story of his success has the touch of Ho- 
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ratio Alger. He is also a personal friend whose 
own talents and warmth are well known to 
me. 

Fourteen years ago, he was a man who 
loved art and money—but had little of either. 
So, foregoing his chance to become a famous 
TV producer, Marty began buying multiple 
copies of lithographs and would then resell all 
but one to make up the cost. The system 
worked. Going from a personal collection of 
about seven paintings, Marty today has over 
200 pieces. 

Several years later, in 1981 Marty opened a 
showroom in Los Angeles. It has been a thriv- 
ing business ever since. That showroom con- 
tains works of the famous and the not yet 
famous. From Warhol and Rosenquist to 
Kenny Scharf and Keith Haring—two of the 
young artists Marty's gallery is featuring. The 
stock in his business has nearly tripled, and 
he has now grossed millions. 

Yet, despite his personal success, Marty 
has not forgotten those humble years when 
he had a hard time owning art because he 
couldn't afford it. The goal of his showroom is 
to make quality works of art available to those 
who don't have access to exquisite New York 
galleries. Art, he believes, should not be a 
hobby solely of the upper class. 

If that doesn't sound like a typical art 
dealer, it's because Marty isn't. If you met 
him, you probably wouldn't guess what he 
does for a living. He's got a great sense of 
humor and, as a recent article in Esquire 
noted, Hip is not what he strives to be.“ 

Mr. Speaker, | request that the Esquire 
magazine article on Mr. Blinder be included at 
this point in the RECORD. | commend it to my 
colleagues in the House. 

Let THEM Buy ART 
(By Michael Kaplan) 

In a business that’s dominated by trim 
men who speak in cultured tones and ooze 
elitist attitude, Martin Blinder is an anoma- 
ly. He does not party at Nell's, talks in a 
sped-up Hollywood accent seasoned with 
Brooklynese, and wants little more than to 
sell art in shopping malls. Hip is not what 
he strives to be. 

Anchored on either side by, say, a Macy’s 
or a Bloomingdale's, his galleries offer 
medium-priced etchings and lithographs 
(signed and numbered and in editions of 
fifty to five hundred) by art stars such as 
Warhol, Rosenquist, and Miro. “The estab- 
lished dealers seem to think that only the 
upper class can own art,” forty-one-year-old 
Blinders says. “I'd like to give people who 
don’t have access to New York galleries the 
same thrill that I get from buying work that 
I love.” Despite the art that surrounds 
him—a recently acquired painting by Frank 
Stella takes up the better part of a wall in 
his Van Nuys, California, office—Blinder op- 
erates with the same unabashed eye on the 
bottom line as his retailing neighbors. His 
business is clearly an equation of art plus 
commerce. 

His Martin Lawrence Galleries (the name 
comes from an early, short-lived partner- 
ship with a man named Lawrence), made up 
of twenty-one outlets across the country, 
brings limited-edition prints to towns where 
graphics are typically available only 
through glorified poster shops. In contrast 
to his garishly cluttered competitors, Blind- 
er's galleries are sleek, well-lit places where 
the work is carefully hung, tastefully dis- 
played, and usually sold for $1,000 to 
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$7,000—lots of cachet for those with limited 
cash. 

Judging from the success of the twelve- 
year-old, $32-million business, the galleries 
have just the sort of aesthetics and environ- 
ment that suburbia’s thirty-something set 
has been waiting for. “We get a lot of first- 
time art buyers who come out to buy a pair 
of jeans and wind up with a Warhol,” Blind- 
er says magnanimously, explaining that in- 
stant financing is available through an inde- 
pendent creditor. “Our galleries are very in- 
viting places. If nothing else, they provide a 
respite from a busy shopping day.” 

Fittingly, Blinder started his business as 
inauspiciously as the manner in which his 
customers usually stumble across it. A 
former stockbroker and struggling TV pro- 
ducer, he owned six lithographs in 1974 and 
had his eye on number seven when he real- 
ized his penchant for art exceeded his fi- 
nances. In order to afford the piece, Blinder 
tracked down the wholesaler and offered to 
buy two copies of the lithograph with cash 
up front—galleries traditionally get billed— 
and managed to afford the work by selling 
the second print to an acquaintance at a 
price between retail and wholesale. “Next I 
bought three pieces and sold two of those.“ 
he recalls. “That sale fully covered my pur- 
chase.” By paying COD, an unusual ar- 
rangement that he still practices, Blinder 
became a favorite among the print publish- 
ers and soon found himself purchasing in in- 
creasing quantities and spending as many as 
fourteen hours a day on the phone trying to 
hustle the pieces to retailers around the 
country. 

Martin Blinder’s company grew along 
with his art collection (which now stands at 
about two hundred pieces). “I applied a 
business sensibility to dealing art in a way 
that most people don't,“ he says, sounding 
more like a stockbroker than a connoisseur. 
“Typically they let their emotions lead the 
way, and it stops there. I allow my emotions 
to lead me to a work of art, but then I sit 
back and analyze the cost and potential 
return, the way I would for any other in- 
vestment.” 

In time, Blinder began thinking about 
publishing editions of images and cutting 
out the middlemen he was buying from. His 
break came in 1976 when he convinced Sal- 
vador Dali to allow him to put out a series 
of surrealistic lithographs. “I found part- 
ners who helped me make the first payment 
to Dali,” says Blinder, explaining that his 
$350,000 deal with the legendary eccentric 
gave him credibility with a lot of other art- 
ists. Despite the ongoing profits, however, 
Blinder pulled out of the Dali market four 
years later when it became flooded with 
counterfeits. 

By 1981 Blinder was grossing about $2.5 
million, publishing most of what he was sell- 
ing, and decided to open a showroom in 
L.A.’s decorator district. It was an up-and- 
coming shopping area, and people wandered 
into the gallery thinking it was a retail 
shop. Pleasantly surprised, Blinder marked 
the art up to the appropriate retail prices 
and cordoned off a back room for wholesale 
customers. 

The change of strategy was fortuitously 
timed: “I went through a very rocky period 
with the wholesale business during the re- 
cession of the early 1980s,” he recalls. “The 
mom-and-pop galleries couldn't afford to 
pay their bills, and it was the retail busi- 
ness, with immediate payment, that carried 
us.” Blinder recognized the need for his own 
retail outlets and began “malling” art in 
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1980. Three years later he took the compa- 
ny public. 

“My competitors thought I was crazy,” he 
recalls with a chuckle. “They knew I owned 
a fine-art gallery and couldn’t figure out 
why I wanted to open in a shopping mall.“ 
At the end of 1987, the stock, which origi- 
nally sold for $2 per share and reached a 
high of $8.50 in October, was holding steady 
at 85.25. 

Art is highly speculative, of course, but 
Blinder has carved out a relatively safe 
niche for himself and his investors. The 
company is largely vertical, now producing 
half of what it sells—and sells work mostly 
by artists who have established themselves 
as bankable in the one-of-a-kind art market. 
Two of his most recent signings are Kenny 
Scharf and Keith Haring, whose paintings 
sell for as much as $50,000 (prints are ex- 
pected to start at $2,000). Many Martin 
Lawrence customers will be seeing the 
young artists’ work for the first time, 
though the question of their acceptance in 
the ‘burbs does not seem to worry Blinder. 
“I’m going to expand Keith and Kenny's 
market,” he says, “and hope to educate my 
customers about some of the more avant- 
garde work.” 

Then, lest one think that Martin Blinder 
is in it strictly for the aesthetics, he sharply 
notes. “And it all relates back to dollars and 
cents: with more information you'll develop 
a keener interest, and with a keener interest 
you'll buy more art.”—Michael Kaplan 


TRIBUTE TO ROBERTA 
MORROW 


HON. JOE SKEEN 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 28, 1988 


Mr. SKEEN. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to ex- 
press my gratitude to a fine New Mexican who 
has served my home State well for the past 7 
years. Since 1981, Roberta Morrow has un- 
selfishly served as a member of the New 
Mexico State Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation [ASC] Committee. This commit- 
tee is immensely important because its mem- 
bers direct administration policy as it applies 
to various farm programs. Bobbie has served 
this committee and her fellow agriculturists 
well. And for that, all New Mexicans owe her 
their sincere thanks. 

Bobbie and her husband, Joe, grow cotton, 
lettuce, chili, wheat, onions, alfalfa, and grain 
sorghum on more than 500 acres of irrigated 
land near Hatch, NM. She is a member of the 
New Mexico Farm and Livestock Bureau and 
the New Mexico Cattle Growers’ Association. 
Bobbie, who is a former first grade teacher in 
Hatch, also has served on the board of direc- 
tors of the Hatch Area Health Council. 

Although Bobbie will no longer be serving 
on this particular board, | know she will contin- 
ue to serve New Mexico's agriculture industry 
in other capacities. 

| offer Bobbie my hearty congratulations 
and sincere thanks on a job well done. 
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THE DEATH OF GORDON A. 
FLEURY 


HON. ROBERT T. MATSUI 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 28, 1988 


Mr. MATSUI. Mr. Speaker, last November 
Gordon A. Fleury, a great American and dedi- 
cated public servant, passed away. An out- 
standing lawyer, assemblyman, and judge, 
Gordon left behind an outstanding record of 
achievement and public service. 

He began his law career in 1939, and was 
appointed deputy district attorney in Sacra- 
mento just 2 years later. He served in the U.S. 
Navy during World War Il. In 1948 he suc- 
cessfully ran for the eighth district assembly 
seat, undaunted by his defeat in 1940. His 
candidacy was so popular that he won the 
nominations of both parties, a feat he repeat- 
ed in 1950, 1952, and 1954. 

His outstanding career in the California As- 
sembly only ended when he accepted an ap- 
pointment to the Superior Court in 1956. He 
returned to private practice in 1961, joining 
the firm Wilke, Fleury, Hoffelt, Gould & Birney. 
This firm specialized in legislative affairs and 
its clients included the Sacramento Union. 

Mr. Speaker, everyone who is familiar with 
Gordon Fleury’s career will miss him greatly, 
for he made a significant and lasting impact 
on the California legal system. | extend my 
deepest condolences to his wife, Anabel, and 
daughters, Sally Huffman, Sue Gould, Becky 
Fleury, and Paula Ramos. 


HAROLD ROSEN: COMMUNITY 
VOLUNTEER 


HON. ROMANO L. MAZZOLI 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 28, 1988 


Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, in recognition 
of “Volunteer Awareness Month" in Kentucky 
it is a pleasure for me to honor my friend and 
distinguished constituent, Harold Rosen, of 
Louisville. 

Harold is the director, founder, and driving 
force behind Pro-Power, a nonprofit organiza- 
tion in my home district of Louisville and Jef- 
ferson County, KY, whose objective is to unite 
the skills of retired professionals with the 
needs of local social service agencies. in 
1987 his efforts were rightfully rewarded by 
his being named the Commonwealth's “Volun- 
teer of the Year.” 

Pro-Power has members from all walks of 
life—doctors, lawyers, engineers, administra- 
tors, managers, professors—all who have 
chosen to share their particular expertise with 
enthusiasm. 

Along with the sponsorship and assistance 
of Jefferson County Government and the Uni- 
versity of Louisville Alumni Association, Harold 
and Pro-Power, have assembled a group of 
nearly 80 retired professionals who volunteer 
their ideas, interests, and lifetime of experi- 
ence to the activities and problems facing 
local human service, government, and educa- 
tional agencies. 
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The contributions of Pro-Power and its 
ready reservoir of talent is all the more timely 
these days with funding for local social serv- 
ices strapped to the limit and tears in the 
social safety net widening. 

Pro-Power is people that care, people in- 
volved, people willing to offer themselves and 
their talents to benefit their community with no 
expectation of personal reward. It’s another 
shining example of why | feel Louisville and 
Jefferson County’s greatest asset is its 
people. Indeed, retirement in no way signals 
the end of the one’s usefulness of productivi- 


There are fewer more noble callings than to 
serve one's fellow man. Harold Rosen and 
Pro-Power personifies this tradition. And, | ap- 
plaud this spirit of voluntarism and hope the 
success and promise which has followed 
Harold Rosen and Pro-Power so far will con- 
tinue for many years to come. 

Following is a recent article from Louisville 
Magazine regarding Pro-Power’s contribution 
to the Louisville and Jefferson County commu- 
nity. 

{From the Louisville Magazine, March 1988] 
POWERFUL PROS 


(By Elizabeth Kramer) 


John C. Kearns, 73, didn’t throw his suit, 
tie and briefcase into the back of his closet 
when he retired seven years ago. Instead, 
he’s kept them—and himself—in good work- 
ing order by serving as an employee-rela- 
tions consultant for Jefferson County gov- 
ernment. 

Money is not his motivation. Kearns is 
one of over 100 retired professionals who 
donate their time and expertise through 
Pro-Power, a year-old volunteer agency built 
around a talented cadre of experienced ad- 
ministrators who offer much more than en- 
velope-stuffing assistance. Pro-Power volun- 
teers serve as consultants to a network of 
non-profit enterprises—human-service agen- 
cies, government departments, educational 
institutions and the like—that can’t afford 
such services due to tight budgets. 

Kearns has worked with the Jefferson 
County Office of Personnel Management 
since April to develop a unified evaluation 
system for all county employees. During the 
summer he also volunteered his talents to 
the City of Shively, which was concerned 
about the bad publicity it received when a 
former police chief pleaded guilty to extor- 
tion. 

Pro-Power was conceived in 1985 by its di- 
rector, Harold Rosen, a longtime communi- 
ty volunteer and retired Louisville real 
estate executive. “I found there were too 
many [retired] people just sitting around 
and not using their minds,“ Rosen says from 
behind a desk in Pro-Power's small office on 
the sixth floor of the Jefferson County 
Courthouse. The following year the agen- 
cy’s wheels began turning with the support 
and co-sponsorship of Jefferson County gov- 
ernment and the University of Louisville 
Alumni Association. The county donates 
space and provides the agency with adminis- 
trative assistant Joni Jenkins; the Alumni 
Association helps find retirees for recruit- 
ment, 

Rosen describes Pro-Power as a communi- 
ty-mind organization catering to the pro- 
fessional person who was a decision-maker 
during his or her career.” Volunteers are 
broken up into 35 areas of expertise, includ- 
ing engineers, accountants, physicians, 
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office managers, teachers and attorneys. 
They work with agencies on a temporary 
basis and the hours are flexible, but the de- 
cisions can be as difficult as any faced by 
full-time executives—a challenge Rosen says 
most volunteers find exciting. 

Kearns, who retired in 1980 from Arco 
Aluminum, agrees. “It offers something 
worthwhile to do and gives a lot of satisfac- 
tion. I learn more from the people I work 
with through Pro-Power than they learn 
from me, though they tell me otherwise. 
You have to feel you're making a real con- 
tribution. If I didn’t feel I was, I'd be out of 
here.” 

Since June, other experienced profession- 
als such as John Toll, a 75-year-old semi-re- 
tired food broker who joined Pro-Power six 
months ago, have tapped into it as a source 
of satisfaction (the number of volunteers 
working through the agency has doubled in 
the past eight months). Toll works with 
Custom Manufacturing Services Inc., a non- 
profit organization that employs handi- 
capped people, by meeting with its manag- 
ers every two weeks to plan sales strategies. 
He also makes telephone calls from an 
office in his home to drum up sales con- 
tracts for CMS. 

Toll says he puts in as much work as he 
can, averaging about 10 hours each week for 
Pro-Power. “I never had any feeling I'd 
retire,” he says. “I'd go crazy without 
work.” 


ROOM TO MOVE 


The organization’s volunteers also benefit 
from the flexible schedule of the program. 
Toll, who has retired from three companies 
in the past 13 years, works another 30 to 40 
hours per week as a self-employed food 
broker. And Kearns has operated a one-man 
private consulting business since he retired, 
a job that requires him to travel each year, 
sometimes as far away as Montana or Arizo- 
na. He organizes his time around Pro-Power. 
“I feel a lot of loyalty to Pro-Power and 
finish the work I start,” he says. 

According to the agency's annual report 
released last August, the approximately 
4,250 hours of work done by Pro-Power vol- 
unteers during the first year was worth be- 
tween $200,000 and $400,000 to the 69 orga- 
nizations served. That’s money most of the 
beneficiaries could never hope to set aside 
for hiring outside consulting services. 

Bob Russell, president of Custom Manu- 
facturing, says the hours and expertise Toll 
brings to his work at CMS are worth an esti- 
mated $25,000 per year in fees CMS could 
not otherwise afford. “Besides,” Russell 
says, “he brings a lot of excitement to CMS. 
He’s positive and upbeat and shows how to 
zero in on what improvements need to be 
made. He's helped us sell by targeting, in- 
stead of selling with a shotgun effort like we 
were doing before.” 

As Pro-Power has grown, other projects 
have been developed to put retired profes- 
sionals in close contact with the community. 
A speakers bureau of retired physicians, 
pharmacists and nurses was organized last 
year to be assigned to the Board of Health’s 
AIDS Education Program. The group of 16 
retired professionals give frequent lectures 
and distribute literature on AIDS to clubs 
and community groups. 

In August, Pro-Power organized a panel of 
retired attorneys to hold seminars with 
newly assigned Jefferson County police offi- 
cers to properly acquaint them with court- 
appearance procedures. At the same time, 
the agency joined forces with Junior 
Achievement to form a speakers bureau of 
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retired executives who visit classrooms in 
Jefferson County high schools. 

All the efforts of Rosen and the volun- 
teers have received attention not only from 
the county, but from state and national or- 
ganizations as well. Last year Rosen was 
awarded the 1987 Distinguished Volunteer 
Administration Award by the Kentucky 
Office of Volunteer Services, and Pro-Power 
was awarded the County Achievement 
Award by the National Association of Coun- 
ties. The agency also has been nominated 
for The Innovations in State and Local Gov- 
ernment Grant, jointly sponsored by the 
Ford Foundation and Harvard University. 

Rosen sees Pro-Power working outside the 
county limits in the future—even one day 
working outside the state boundaries. He 
and Jenkins are planning an all-day spring 
seminar to instruct other Kentucky coun- 
ties on how to establish Pro-Power offices in 
their communties. Rosen also wants to fran- 
chise Pro-Power in other parts of the U.S. 
He has received letters from governmental 
leaders—such as the governor of Missouri 
and the mayor of Houston—inquiring about 
how they might establish a Pro-Power 
agency in their communities. He says he 
plans to allow other communities to use the 
Pro-Power name (which is a trademark) as 
long as they follow the basic guidelines of 
the program. 

There's little doubt that any expansion 
Pro-Power makes would be just fine for 
companies like CMS. Right now, for in- 
stance, Russell is searching through the or- 
ganization for a retired engineer to help 
boost CMS’s production capabilities. And he 
foresees tapping the expertise of other re- 
tired professionals in the future, building 
what he calls “a working base of Pro-Power 
people.” 


IN SUPPORT OF H.R. 1834 
HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 28, 1988 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, today | would 
like to express my earnest support for H.R. 
1834. The minimum wage, which covers an 
estimated 70 percent of the work force, is 
clearly not meeting those goals for which it 
was established. At this time, our country is 
filled with families trying to survive on a wage 
that is clearly insufficient. It was created to set 
a standard equal to 50 percent of the average 
wage for nonsupervisory private workers, and 
to keep a family of three out of poverty. Ac- 
cording to a George Washington study group, 
“the minimum wage is only enough to raise a 
worker living alone above the poverty thresh- 
old.“ Clearly, something is very wrong. 

With more than 7 million people working at 
or below minimum wage, it is imperative that 
something be done to improve its effective- 
ness. Congress last acted on minimum wage 
in 1977; thus, it has remained at $3.35 for 6 
years. Because the cost of living has risen 
since 1977, minimum wage workers have 
been left unsuccessfully trying to make ends 
meet. In many cases, it is more advantageous 
for a family to be on welfare than to live on a 
budget from a full-time job at minimum wage. 
An individual who is faced with the option of 
staying on welfare and receiving medical ben- 
efits as well as a larger amount of money or 
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taking a full time minimum wage job with no 
health benefits is bound to pick welfare. Our 
country stresses movement from welfare rolls 
to payrolls. With this underserving wage, 
where is the incentive to move? Why should 
an individual start working when he is better 
off receiving welfare benefits? It seems that 
the Government is sending mixed messages. 
“Get off of welfare but at the same time, cut 
your benefits.” It is easy to talk of the work 
ethic and being an independent working 
person, but the economics of the situation 
speak much more loudly to those affected. 

Some of the opponents of this bill say that 
minimum wage workers fall into only three 
groups: students with part-time jobs, youth at 
entry level positions, and those earning sup- 
plemental income. In reality, more than one- 
fourth of all minimum wage earners are the 
heads of households and about two-thirds are 
adults. That means a lot of Americans, victims 
of an insufficient minimum wage, are living at 
or below the poverty line. In a country that 
enjoys a great deal of wealth, this is a dis- 
grace. 

Let me stress how very vital it is that the 
minimum wage be increased. It is time that 
some blatant inconsistencies in the system be 
rectified. 


FAREWELL TO REVEREND 
COVINGTON 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 28, 1988 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, it is my pleasure 
to rise today to salute the accomplishments 
and to bid a fond farewell to an important 
figure in the Newark spiritual community, 
Joseph Weldon Covington. Sadly, Reverend 
Covington will be leaving the Newark area to 
open a new church in Georgia. | am sure that 
the parishioners of Reverend Covington's new 
church will be moved by his charismatic ora- 
tion and spiritual insights in the same way he 
has inspired the worshipers at the Unity 
Temple House of God on Holland Street in 
Newark for the past 20 years. 

However, Reverend Covington’s presence 
will not only be missed on Sunday mornings. 
He is a leader of the community to whom 
people can look for advice and comfort in 
times of despair or uncertainty. Reverend 
Covington is always an active force in projects 
and activities which bring the members of the 
community together to do something positive 
for the neighborhood and for their fellow man. 
But most importantly, Reverend Covington is a 
role mode! that the people of the community, 
especially its younger members, could always 
look to as an example of the highest stand- 
ards of integrity, honesty, and faith. In short, a 
man like Reverend Covington is extremely dif- 
ficult to replace. 

Mr. Speaker, | am proud to join the parish- 
ioners of the Unity Temple House of God, 
who will be holding a farewell banquet in his 
behalf on Saturday night, in wishing Reverend 
Covington much success and happiness in his 
new endeavor. 
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RECOGNITION GIVEN TO 
TECHNOSERVE, INC. 


HON. CHRISTOPHER SHAYS 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 28, 1988 


Mr. SHAYS. Mr. Speaker, today | am de- 
lighted to have the opportunity to pay special 
recognition to Technoserve, Inc., for 20 years 
of service in the war against world poverty. 
The organization, based in Greenwich, CT, is 
to be commended for its dedication to Third 
World farmers and their flight from indigence. 

A private, nonprofit organization established 
in 1968, Technoserve provides technical and 
management assistance to Third World farm- 
ing enterprises such as cooperatives and sav- 
ings and credit associations. These locally or- 
ganized groups in turn help farmers to reap a 
larger crop, generate employment, and in- 
crease their income providing enduring im- 
provements in their quality of life. 

Technoserve’s overseas staff of 175 men 
and women assist agricultural workers in their 
fields, shops, and processing plants until they 
can confidently operate on their own. This 
grassroots, on-the-job training has produced 
such benefits as improved health and nutri- 
tion, greater access to education, better living 
conditions, stronger local economies, and less 
dependence on charity and outside assist- 
ance. Technoserve takes pride in the fact that 
close to three-quarters of the enterprises it 
has assisted are operated profitably, and over 
1 million men, women, and children are pro- 
vided jobs, food, and income each year as a 
result of these ventures. 

Technoserve's assistance program, which 
develops indigenous resources rather than im- 
porting wealth, has proven very effective in 
such Third World countries as Ghana, Kenya, 
Zaire, Rwanda, Sudan, Costa Rica, El Salva- 
dor, Panama, and Peru. On May 4 Techno- 
serve will sponsor the World Harvest Council, 
a caucus assembling to deliberate on the 
issue of world hunger. As a former Peace 
Corps volunteer, | commend Technoserve for 
its 20 years of faithful service to the poverty 
stricken in the world. Its dedication and 
achievements are to be applauded. 


MOUNTAIN STATE COLLEGE 
CELEBRATES ITS CENTENNIAL 
YEAR 


HON. ALAN B. MOLLOHAN 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 28, 1988 


Mr. MOLLOHAN. Mr. Speaker, a lot has 
been said recently about negative trends in 
education. Congress and the public are keenly 
aware of the need for quality education and 
the relationship between higher education and 
employment. 

Mountain State College, of Parkersburg, 
WV, celebrated its centennial this year. The 
president of Mountain State College communi- 
cated a number of very positive statistics with 
me, which | am proud to share with my col- 
leagues. 
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More than 90 percent of Mountain State 
College graduates obtain employment as a 
result of their training. More than 75 percent 
of matriculating students who begin a program 
of study complete that program at Mountain 
State College. The student-teacher ratio is 23 
to 1. This college receives no State or Federal 
dollars, although it is a tax-paying entity. 

In addition to the emphasis on academic 
performance, Mountain State College provides 
a wide variety of services for the student 
body: childcare, transportation, counseling, tu- 
toring, job placement, and housing assistance. 
A full-time placement director, a full-time stu- 
dent services director, and a full-time business 
and industry liaison serve the 320 students. 

| believe Mountain State College is an ex- 
cellent example of the quality of relationship 
which should exist between a school and its 
students and the community. It is my pleasure 
to salute the accomplishments of Mountain 
State College, and | look forward to another 
100 years of success for this outstanding insti- 
tution of higher education. 


IN SUPPORT OF THE SUPERCON- 
DUCTING SUPER COLLIDER 


HON. WILLIAM O. LIPINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 28, 1988 


Mr. LIPINSKI. Mr. Speaker, | rise today as | 
have in the past to lend my words of support 
to the superconducting super collider project 
as a national priority. 

In the near future, Congress will be consid- 
ering appropriations for the SSC project and | 
would like to remind Members of its vital im- 
portance to our country. The project has 
come under a good deal of unwarranted criti- 
cism lately that | feel ignores some crucial 
facts. 

First of all, some Members have expressed 
an interest in seeing the project international- 
ized to reduce the costs for the United States. 
The leading proponents of the SSC project 
have always advocated and sought interna- 
tional cooperation including financial assist- 
ance. Critics must realize, however, that other 
nations are waiting for a clear and united en- 
dorsement of the project from Congress which 
includes a significant appropriation for con- 
struction. Then we will give foreign countries 
the confidence to invest in the SSC. | fear that 
the competition among States and their repre- 
sentatives sometimes overshadows our na- 
tional commitment to this unique endeavor 
and undermines our effectiveness. 

Second, the United States has been the 
world leader in high energy physics research 
since the field was begun. With the construc- 
tion of the superconducting super collider the 
United States will continue to be preeminent 
in the field well into the next century. Without 
construction of the SSC, there is no question 
that our country will experience a brain drain 
as the world’s best scientific minds go off to 
the nation with the leading technology. Amer- 
ica cannot afford to lose more ground in the 
international arena. 

| ask that my colleagues join me in support 
of the SSC project so that the United States 
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can maintain the same competitive edge in 
the future as it enjoys today in the world of 
physics and scientific research. 


THE 90TH BIRTHDAY OF HENRY 
FREDETTE 


HON. CHESTER G. ATKINS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 28, 1988 


Mr. ATKINS. Mr. Speaker, today the Law- 
rence Council on Aging in Lawrence, MA is 
honoring Henry Fredette by naming the Law- 
rence Senior Center in his honor. Mr. Fredette 
is celebrating his 90th birthday, and | assure 
you that they have been 90 productive years. 

Mr. Fredette is a lifelong resident of Law- 
rence, and has been a wonderful friend to the 
city. In 1935, he spearheaded the drive to 
create Central Catholic High School. His ef- 
forts were integral to the fundraising cam- 
paigns that led to the formation of Bon Se- 
cours Hospital and Merrimac College, two in- 
stitutions that help to define Lawrence as a 
community. 

Henry Fredette worked for Pacific Mills for 
44 years. You might have expected that after 
44 years Mr. Fredette would have settled 
down to a well-earned retirement. You would 
have been wrong. Instead, in 1958, Mr. Fre- 
dette took a position with the Lawrence Hous- 
ing Authority. Mayor Buckley of Lawrence ap- 
pointed Henry Fredette coordinator of senior 
activities, and that began his long association 
with senior groups in the area. 

After his retirement in 1968, Mr. Fredette 
became director of the Lawrence Council on 
Aging. Since that time, his achievements have 
been too numerous to list completely. He 
began the hot lunch program for seniors at 
Lawrence High School. That program has 
been so successful that these lunches are 
now served in the Henry Fredette Cafeteria, 
named in his honor by the school. Every 
Christmas, handicapped and housebound 
senior citizens receive turkey dinners in their 
homes as part of a program begun by Henry 
Fredette. 

Mr. Speaker, | could continue until Mr. Fre- 
dette’s 100th birthday if | wanted to name all 
his achievements. Instead, let me share with 
my colleagues in the House the sentiments of 
some of Mr. Fredettes friends and coworkers. 
He has been referred to as an outstanding cit- 
izen, and even as a legend. More importantly 
though, he is “A good friend to every senior 
citizen” in Lawrence. Henry Fredette, known 
as “Mr. Senior Citizen” in Lawrence, is a very 
special person. He has given so much of him- 
self to his fellow man, and has enriched us all 
by his work. His personal motto, "If there is 
anything | can do, I'll do it.“ reveals his char- 
acter as effectively as a chronicle of his life. 
Henry Fredette has striven to live by his 
motto, and has set an example for the rest of 
us that we would do well to follow. 

| commend the Lawrence Council on Aging 
for their choice of a name for the senior 
center, and | wish Henry Fredette many happy 
returns. 
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REVITALIZING THE DOMESTIC 
URANIUM INDUSTRY 


HON. DICK CHENEY 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 28, 1988 


Mr. CHENEY. Mr. Speaker, | am very 
pleased to join with a number of my col- 
leagues today to introduce in the House a bill 
with a very long title, but with a purpose that 
can be stated succinctly. The title is the Urani- 
um Revitalization, Tailings Reclamation and 
Enrichment Act of 1988, and the purpose is to 
help restore America’s ailing uranium and nu- 
clear industries. 

The sponsors of this bill, which has already 
been approved by the other body, seek to 
insure a reliable and adequate future supply of 
domestic uranium and enrichment capacity for 
the nuclear power program of the United 
States. 

The following facts help underscore the im- 
portance of this bill’s objectives: 

Nearly half of the capital base of the U.S. 
power industry is invested in 120 uranium- 
fueled nuclear facilities that will supply 20 per- 
cent of our electricity requirements by next 
year. These reactors alone will consume more 
than 2 billion pounds of U®° over their life- 
times. For these plants, there is no fuel- 
switching capability. A long-term, secure 
supply of uranium is essential. 

U.S. defense needs must be guaranteed. 
The U.S. fleet of 150 uranium-fueled subma- 
rines and the surface fleet must have enough 
uranium to guarantee an uninterrupted supply. 

Uranium has played a key role in reducing 
utility fuel costs over the past several years, 
which translates into lower consumer costs. 
The American public is well-served by a na- 
tional policy such as the one embodied in this 
legislation which seeks to assure future sup- 
plies of uranium and enrichment services. 

Uranium is now second only to coal as an 
energy source for electricity production. Use 
of uranium as a fuel is now displacing over 2 
million barrels per day of imported oil, and is 
saving the Nation $15 billion annually in for- 
eign oil payments. 

A viable domestic uranium industry and a 
strong enrichment enterprise are essential if 
this country is to protect its ability to meet 
future defense needs and consumer demand. 

The bill introduced today would meet this 
critical need in a comprehensive way. The leg- 
islation contains three major titles: The first 
seeks to reestablish a viable domestic urani- 
um mining and milling industry by encouraging 
public and private use of domestic uranium. 
The second creates a system for funding the 
reclamation of mill tailings by fairly allocating 
costs among those who benefited from the 
uranium produced at various sites. And the 
third establishes a U.S. Enrichment Corpora- 
tion to manage the Federal enrichment activi- 
ties in a sensible, businesslike manner. At the 
conclusion of my remarks, Mr. Speaker, is a 
more detailed summary of these three titles. 

| am pleased that this legislation has at- 
tracted a number of cosponsors because | be- 
lieve it is sound legislation that deserves early 
consideration by this body. It is unfortunate 
that our Government currently lacks a re- 
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spectable national policy designed to foster a 
viable domestic uranium industry. That is a 
shortcoming which this legislation would 
remedy. | look forward to working with my col- 
leagues to secure approval of this bill. 
SuMMARY 
(S. 2097—Uranium Revitalization, Tailings 
Reclamation and Enrichment Act of 1987, 
Passed by the Senate, 62-28, March 30, 
1988) 
TITLE I 


Title I seeks to reestablish a viable domes- 
tic uranium industry through a program to 
encourage the use of domestic uranium by 
utilities and agencies of the U.S. Govern- 
ment. 

Title I repeals the requirement of the 
Atomic Energy Act that the enrichment of 
foreign uranium be restricted in order to 
maintain a viable uranium industry. In- 
stead, it imposes an interim program of 
charges for the use of foreign uranium 
through the year 2000. 

No charge would be imposed on the first 
37.5% of foreign uranium used by utilities. 
Therefore, charges would be imposed at in- 
creasing levels, starting at $200 a kilogram 
for the percentage of foreign uranium used 
above 37.5% and below 55% and rising to 
$500 a kilogram for use of 80% or more for- 
eign uranium. The amount of foreign urani- 
um exempt from all such charges would be 
increased to 50% starting in 1995. 

Title I also requires that Federal agencies 
purchase only domestic uranium in the 
future and limits the use of government 
uranium stockpiles to specified governmen- 
tal purposes. 

TITLE II 


Title II of S. 2097 creates a system for 
funding the reclamation of mill tailings at 
active mill sites, thereby allocating the rec- 
lamation costs among those who benefitted 
from uranium produced at these sites. 

The owners or licensees of these sites will 
perform the necessary reclamation and 
other remedial actions as required by the 
Uranium Mill Tailings Radiation Control 
Act of 1978. Basically, the funding for this 
work would be provided by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, nuclear utilities, and the owners 
or licensees of active sites through contribu- 
tions to a Uranium Mill Tailings Fund. 

The Federal Government will contribute 
$300 million, to be derived from DOE Urani- 
um Enrichment Program revenues, which 
will only be used to pay for remedial action 
with respect to tailings generated through 
the processing of uranium for sale to the 
U.S. Government. Nuclear utilities will con- 
tribute $22 per kilogram of uranium con- 
tained in fuel assemblies loaded in reactors 
from 1989 through 1993. Participating 
owners of licensees of active sites will con- 
tribute $2 million per site and $1 per tone of 
tailings produced at the site for commercial 
sales. They would be required to pay at least 
one-third of the cost of reclamation and 
could not, in any event, be reimbursed for 
an amount above $4.50 per ton of tailings 
for remedial action at their sites. 

TITLE III 


Title III of S. 2097 creates the United 
States Enrichment Corporation to manage 
the Federal enrichment program, operating 
“as a continuing, commercial enterprise, on 
a profitable and efficient basis.” The Corpo- 
ration would be headed by an Administrator 
to be appointed by the President, subject to 
Senate confirmation, for a six-year term. 

While the Corporation and its Administra- 
tor would be under the “general supervi- 
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sion” of the Secretary of Energy, the Corpo- 
ration would be free from the restraints of 
the budget and appropriations process and 
therefore better able to plan and manage 
the enrichment program on a long-term 
basis. 

The Corporation is required to issue stock 
representing an equity investment equal to 
the book value of the assets transferred to 
the Corporation. The stock would be held 
by the Secretary of the Treasury for the 
United States and the Corporation would 
pay dividends on the stock out of earnings. 
The stock and the dividends thereon, to- 
gether with $364 million in debt, would con- 
stitute the only unrecovered costs to be paid 
to the government for uranium enrichment 
activities. 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS FOR 
URANIUM REVITALIZATION BILL 


HON. BILL RICHARDSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 28, 1988 


Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, | am 
pleased to sponsor the Uranium Revitalization, 
Tailings Reclamation and Enrichment Act of 
1988, a counterpart to the uranium enrichment 
revitalization bill recently adopted in the 
Senate by a vote of 62 to 28. | am joined by a 
bipartisan group of cosponsors, including Rep- 
resentatives CHENEY, HUBBARD, and NIELSEN, 
and over 40 other Members. 

This bill is of particular concern to the 
people of New Mexico and other uranium pro- 
ducing States who have suffered through the 
decline of the domestic uranium industry. Em- 
ployment in the U.S. uranium industry has 
dropped from more than 22,000 employees in 
1980 to less than 1,500. My home State of 
New Mexico has been particularly hard hit. 
One company which operates in New Mexico 
had 2,100 employees producing 5 million 
pounds of uranium in 1981. Five years later it 
had only 60 employees producing 150,000 
pounds of uranium. 

In its present form, the bill | am introducing 
consists of three titles. Title | seeks to rees- 
tablish a viable domestic uranium industry by 
imposing charges for the use of foreign urani- 
um. Title Il creates a system for funding the 
reclamation of mill tailings. Title Ill creates a 
Government enrichment corporation to oper- 
ate the Federal enrichment program as a 
commercial enterprise. 

Mr. Speaker, uranium plays a critical role in 
meeting both national defense and economic 
needs. It powers our nuclear Navy and nucle- 
ar reactors for producing electricity. 

Almost one-half of the capital base of the 
U.S. power industry is invested in 120 urani- 
um-fueled nuclear facilities that will supply 20 
percent of U.S. electricity requirements by 
1989. Even if no new nuclear plants are built 
these reactors alone will burn more than 2 bil- 
lion pounds of UO, in their lifetimes. A long- 
term secure supply of uranium is absolutely 
essential for these plants. 

Uranium has played a key role in reducing 
utility fuel costs over the past 5 years. In 
1985, U.S. electric utilies spent $40 billion for 
fuel. Only 1 percent of this amount was spent 
for uranium, but uranium supplied more than 
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15 percent of the Btu's used to generate elec- 
tricity. 

In addition, U.S. defense needs must be as- 
sured. The U.S. fleet of 150 uranium-fueled 
submarines and the surface fleet must have 
sufficent uranium to assure an uninterrupted 
fuel supply. The Department of Defense 
should be concerned about reductions in the 
Government's uranium stockpile and the con- 
tinuing decline of the domestic uranium indus- 
try. There have been no Government uranium 
purchases since 1970 and new procurement 
could be necessary in the 1990's. 


Mr. Speaker, the current depressed state of 
the uranium industry is a matter of public 
record. The Secretary of Energy has formally 
found the domestic uranium industry to be 
nonviable for 3 years in a row. His most 
recent finding, covering calendar year 1986, 
was issued on December 30, 1987. Nonethe- 
less, the Department of Energy has refused to 
impose restrictions on the enrichment of for- 
eign uranium, as required by section 161(v) of 
the Atomic Energy Act, in order to maintain a 
viable domestic industry. 


Although consumption of uranium in the 
United States is at an all-time high, domestic 
production is at its lowest point in more than 
30 years. In 1980, uranium production stood 
at 40 million pounds a year. The current U.S. 
production is about 10 million pounds a year, 
some 25 percent of our demand. 


During this same period, uranium imports 
have been steadily rising. In 1986, imports 
were 44 percent of domestic requirements. 
Imports of both natural and enriched uranium 
will exceed 60 percent of utility requirements 
in the 1990's unless Congress acts. The lion's 
share of our uranium imports comes from 
Canada, where the uranium industry is to a 
large extent owned, financed, and subsidized 
by the federal and provincial governments. 


The depressed conditions in the uranium in- 
dustry have been caused not only by subsi- 
dized foreign competition but also by Govern- 
ment policies over which the industry had no 
control. 


It was DOE uranium enrichment policies 
which played a crucial role in driving up urani- 
um prices, creating artificial demand and huge 
inventories of uranium in the late 1970's. DOE 
enrichment contracts required uranium to be 
delivered no matter what the status of reactor 
projects. These fixed requirement contracts 
kept the demand for uranium high while the 
Nation’s nuclear power program was being se- 
verely curtailed. 


Inevitably, the market began to react to the 
oversupply of uranium. Large inventories of 
uranium were liquidated by utilities. Market 
prices plummeted from $43 to $17 per pound 
as an inventory equal to 8 years’ world 
demand developed. Some 3 to 4 years’ worth 
of this inventory remains, which, along with 
Canadian uranium being dumped in the spot 
market, has kept prices at a depressed $17 
per pound level. 


Mr. Speaker, the program in title | of the bill 
| am introducing today would provide a critical 
window of opportunity for domestic uranium 
producers to regain market share and contin- 
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ue in business while existing surplus uranium 
inventories are depleted. 


Title | repeals the requirement of the Atomic 
Energy Act that the enrichment of foreign ura- 
nium be restricted in order to maintain a viable 
uranium industry. Instead, it imposes an inter- 
im program of charges for the use of foreign 
uranium through the year 2000. 


No charge would be imposed on the first 
37.5 percent of foreign uranium used by utili- 
ties. Thereafter, charges would be imposed at 
increasing levels, starting at $200 a kilogram 
for the percentage of foreign uranium used 
above 37.5 percent and below 55 percent and 
rising to $500 a kilogram for use of 80 percent 
or more foreign uranium. The amount of for- 
eign uranium exempt from all such charges 
would be increased to 50 percent starting in 
1995. 


Title | also requires that Federal agencies 
purchase only domestic uranium in the future 
and limits the use of Government uranium 
stockpiles to specified governmental pur- 
poses. 


Title Il of the bill creates a system for fund- 
ing the reclamation of mill tailings at active 
mill sites, thereby allocating the reclamation 
costs among those who benefited from urani- 
um produced at these sites. 


The owners or licensees of these sites will 
perform the necessary reclamation and other 
remedial actions as required by the Uranium 
Mill Tailings Radiation Control Act of 1978. 
Basically, the funding for this work would be 
provided by the Federal Government, nuclear 
utilities and the owners or licensees of active 
sites through contributions to a uranium mill 
tailings fund. 


The Federal Government will contribute 
$300 million, to be derived from DOE Uranium 
Enrichment Program revenues. These funds 
will only be used to pay for the reclamation of 
tailings generated through the processing of 
uranium for sale to the U.S. Government. Nu- 
clear utilities will contribute $22 per kilogram 
of uranium contained in fuel assemblies 
loaded in reactors from 1989 through 1993. 
Participating owners or licensees of active 
sites will contribute $2 million per site and $1 
per ton of tailings produced at the site for 
commercial sales. They would be required to 
pay at least one-third of the cost of reclama- 
tion and could not, in any event, be reim- 
bursed for an amount above $4.50 per ton of 
tailings for remedial action at their sites. 


Mr. Speaker, almost 10 years ago, the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office recommended that 
Congress provide assistance for the reclama- 
tion of tailings at active sites generated under 
Federal contracts. This recommendation was 
based on several factors, including the Feder- 
al Government's role as buyer of the uranium, 
the fact that possible hazards from tailings 
were not recognized at the time they were 
produced, and the fact that Government pro- 
curement contracts did not require reclama- 
tion of tailings. The GAO concluded that the 
mill owners had acted in good faith and 
should not bear subsequent costs of reclama- 
tion by themselves. 

The funding program set forth in title II im- 
plements the GAO's recommendation and 
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helps assure the timely reclamation of active 
mill sites in a fair and equitable manner. 


Finally, title Ill of the bill provides for the 
long overdue reorganization of the Federal 
Government's uranium enrichment operations. 


At the present time, DOE's enrichment serv- 
ice is set up to operate without regard to 
market forces. The structure of the enter- 
prise's organization and operations assumes 
monopolistic conditions. This assumption 
makes it difficult, if not impossible, for DOE to 
compete effectively with its foreign competi- 
tors. 


Between 1979 and 1980, the Department's 
prices for enrichment services rose more than 
400 percent, leading DOE to become the 
highest priced supplier of uranium enrichment 
services in the world. As a result, DOE lost 60 
percent of its foreign market and began to 
lose its domestic market as well. The Depart- 
ment now provides services for 90 percent of 
United States needs and 50 percent of world 
needs outside the Soviet Union. 


Title Ill of the bill creates the U.S. Enrich- 
ment Corporation to manage the Federal en- 
richment program, operating “as a continuing, 
commercial enterprise, on a profitable and ef- 
ficient basis.” This wholly owned Government 
corporation would provide enrichment services 
to both domestic and foreign utilities. The Cor- 
poration would be headed by an Administrator 
to be appointed by the President, subject to 
Senate confirmation, for a 6-year term. 


While the Corporation and its Administrator 
would be under the “general supervision” of 
the Secretary of Energy, the Corporation 
would be free from the restraints of the 
budget and appropriations process and there- 
fore better able to plan and manage the en- 
richment program on a long-term basis. The 
restructuring of the enrichment enterprise as a 
Government corporation is supported by DOE 
and the Office of Management and Budget. 


The Corporation would issue stock repre- 
senting an equity investment equal to the 
book value of the assets transferred to the 
Corporation. The stock would be held by the 
Secretary of the Treasury for the United 
States and the Corporation would pay divi- 
dends on the stock out of earnings. 


Title Ill also provides for the repayment of 
$364 million to the Treasury by the Corpora- 
tion. This repayment “is determined to consti- 
tute the sole recovery by the United States of 
previously unrecovered costs that, first, have 
been incurred by the United States—including 
the Department—for uranium enrichment ac- 
tivities prior to fiscal year 1987 of the United 
States; and second, are to be recovered by 
the Corporation from its customers in its 
charges for products, materials, and serv- 
ices." 

Mr. Speaker, it is my hope that this legislation 
will initiate the revitalization of the domestic 
uranium industry; an industry which is crucial to 
both the supply of energy and national security 
for all Americans. The provisions of this bill also 
attempt to avert the mistakes of the past and 
establish a competitive industry which will meet 
our demands for uranium well into the next 
century. 
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We are all aware, however, that a number of 
concerns have been raised regarding the bill. 
While many are concerned about the potential 
cost of title Ill, we need to assure that the new 
Corporation can and will act in a manner which 
maximizes benefits for the Treasury. If we can 
assure that the new Corporation in fact at- 
tempts to maximize profits, we will recoup all 
economically feasible unrecovered costs.“ 

Yet others are also concerned that the provi- 
sions of title | may not go far enough in protect- 
ing our domestic uranium industry from 
potentially unfair competition. Nevertheless, 
these provisions begin to address this indus- 
try's difficulties in remaining competitive and 
set forth a framework within which to regain its 
viability. 

Itis my hope to work with my colleagues and 
all interested parties in addressing these issues 
and all questions relating to the bill. 


AMERICA'S LIBERTY—OUR 
HERITAGE 


HON. PATRICK L. SWINDALL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 28, 1988 


Mr. SWINDALL. Mr. Speaker, | am very 
proud to annouce that Miss Donna Marie 
Lester, a constituent of mine from Lithonia, is 
the winning contestant from Georgia in the 
Voice of Democracy broadcast scriptwriting 
contest. Each year the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States and its ladies auxil- 
iary conduct the contest. This year more than 
300,000 secondary school students participat- 
ed. The contest theme this year was Ameri- 
ca’s Liberty—Our Heritage.” 

The following is the transcript of Donna's 
winning essay. | would like to congratulate 
Donna on this fine achievement and wish her 
the best of the luck in her future endeavors. 


AMERICA’S LIBERTY—OUR HERITAGE 
(By Donna Lester) 


It was the kind of day, the kind of 
moment, that you never forget. Rather, it 
lives on in your mind as an unforgettable 
event and in your heart as a precious keep- 
sake. 

I could hardly believe my eyes! As I looked 
on, my dad and his younger brother, eight 
and four years old respectively, played 
among the bountiful rocks in the moun- 
tains. Their family had made their annual 
pilgrimage to a rather rustic cabin where 
they vactioned each fall. I admired Old 
Grandad, as I've heard my Great-Grandfa- 
ther referred to many times, as he surveyed 
what he believed to be “the most beautiful 
thing that God did ever create, next to 
Grandma, mind you.” My family says he 
was quite a character. I progressed to see 
other strange sights, such as my grand- 
mother in a two-piece bathing suit at the 
beach and my Grandfather (can you believe 
it) without a gray hair on his head. 

As you might have already guessed, I was 
watching a videotape. Prepared by my Aunt 
and Uncle from old home-movie reels for my 
Grandparents 53rd Anniversary, it was the 
sole reason for our gathering. Because of 
the film's age, it was fuzzy and discolored in 
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places, but no high-tech Hollywood advance- 
ment could have improved on this piece of 
home-spun art. The simplicity of the mes- 
sage it carried to me could be dulled by no 
spans of time, but rather intensified its im- 
portance. This was not simply a collection 
of place, people, and events, but something 
much greater. It was the heritage of a proud 
people who greatly loved their God, their 
country, and one another. They had fought 
hard to maintain those values and principles 
which they held so close to their hearts and 
fought even harder to pass that heritage on 
to their children. 

In much the same way, our forefathers 
chose to fight against those who threatened 
their freedom and even among themselves 
that they might pass down to later genera- 
tions the liberty that they so earnestly de- 
sired for themselves. 

I believe that in order to understand this 
heritage of liberty we must look back 200 
years at the common heritage which every 
American citizen shares. No matter the di- 
versity of our languages, religions, ethnic 
roots, national origins, or social status, we 
can all claim the United States Constitution 
as our common bond. 

It was a sweltering day in mid-September, 
as the framers of the United States Consti- 
tution, some 50-odd men from the then 
rather disunified thirteen colonies, inscribed 
their signatures upon the document that 
would shape and mold our government for 
centuries to come. The signers arrived at 
the convention with their own state’s best 
interests on their minds and left with the 
United States’ best interests at heart, taking 
with them a new hope for our nation to be 
exactly what our name portrays, the United 
States of America. 


It was in this year of 1787 that men of 
such great prominence as George Washing- 
ton, Benjamin Franklin and Alexander 
Hamilton gathered in Philadelphia to set 
forth the basic principles and philosophies 
that would guide our young country 
through many tests and trials which the au- 
thors of the Constitution could never have 
foreseen, 


Now, don’t get me wrong, our nation, like 
any other, has had its share of hard knocks 
and disappointments, but like a strong 
family deeply grounded in its roots, we have 
always drawn together to shelter and love 
the weaker among us. 


My grandfather is no longer here. I miss 
my talks with him. I miss his advice. I can 
still hear his favorite saying, The wheel 
that squeaks gets the grease,” and then 
there was his infamous marital advice 
“move as far away from your in-laws as pos- 
sible.” He meant well. He was a good man. I 
just hope and pray that someday I will pass 
on to my children the love, values, and prin- 
ciples which he shared with me for so many 
years. I hope that I can be an example to 
them not only in word, but also in deed. 


In the same way, we as Americans need to 
instill within our children and their chil- 
dren a pride and love for their country. It is 
our responsibility to preserve those liberties 
and freedoms so vital to the American way 
of life. Just as this heritage of liberty has 
been passed from generation to generation 
till it reached you and me, even so, we, out 
of a sense of duty and love for those who 
will follow, should entrust to them a herit- 
age in which they can take pride, 
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PRESIDENT CHIANG CHING-KUO 


AND ONE COUNTRY, ONE 
SYSTEM 
HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 28, 1988 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, | want to bring 
to the attention of Members the testimony 
presented by Prof. Nathan Mao of Shippens- 
burg University in Pennsylvania to the 1988 
Republican National Convention Platform 
Committee. Dr. Mao makes a number of im- 
portant points regarding American policy in 
east Asia with particular emphasis on our 
friends in the Republic of China on Taiwan 
and their relations with the United States and 
both of our countries relations with mainland 
China. Because Dr. Mao’s testimony provides 
useful insights into these important relations 
between the three countries, | encourage 
Members to review the text of it which | would 
like to insert into the RECORD at this point: 


1988 REPUBLICAN NATIONAL CONVENTION 
TEMPORARY COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 
[PLATFORM] 


Written Testimony Given by Nathan Mao, 
Ph.D., Professor, Shippensburg University, 
Pennsylvania (March 30, 1988, Washington, 
D.C.) 

President Chiang Ching-kuo and One 
Country, One System 

Ladies and Gentlemen: I am most honored 
to have this opportunity to present my writ- 
ten testimony to the Republican Platform 
Committee. First, I would like to comment 
that the passing of President Chiang Ching- 
kuo on January 13 this year was a tremen- 
dous. loss to the Chinese people in the free 
world. 

In his February 9 speech to the Chicago 
Foreign Affairs Council, Ambassador Fre- 
drick Chien summed up President Chiang’s 
legacy as follows: ‘President Chiang laid 
the foundation for a full democartization in 
the Republic of China. His abolition of mar- 
tial law, his lifting of foreign exchange reg- 
ulations and his promotion of press freedom 
and individual rights enabled his people to 
see the desirability of a constitutional de- 
mocracy. ... Chiang was a man of the 
people. For many years he frequented the 
homes of ordinary men and women in the 
country. He shared their meals, their joys 
and sorrows. He was their father, their 
brother, their cousin and their friend. He 
will be missed by all.” 

Ambassador Chien also pointed out that 
President Chiang’s foresight made it possi- 
ble for the Taiwan-born Lee Teng-hui to 
succeed Chiang. Clearly President Lee is a 
good choice for all the Chinese people. Mr. 
Lee spent much of his early career as a uni- 
versity professor and agricultural economist 
before joining government service in 1972, 
under the invitation of Mr. Chiang. From 
1978 to 1981 Lee was mayor of Taipei and 
from 1978 to 1981 he was governor of 
Taiwan province. 

Noted for his modesty, sincerity and integ- 
rity Lee is extremely popular since becom- 
ing the leader of the Republic of China on 
January 13, Lee has amply demonstrated 
his leadership: by being named and con- 
firmed as acting chairman of the ruling 
Kuomintang and by his open-style two-hour 
long press conference with 126 Chinese and 
foreign journalists on February 22. 
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In his news conference Lee spoke most un- 
equivocally of continuing President 
Chiang’s democratization process, of pro- 
moting economic growth and of increasing 
contact, while reducing trade conflicts, with 
the United States. 

Lee also denounced the fallacy of the 
Taiwan Independence Movement and Beij- 
ing's so-called “reunification” overtures in 
the guise of ‘‘one country, two systems” doc- 
trine. Lee emphasized most emphatically 
that there is only one system for all China— 
know as San Min Chu Yi—or simply a free 
and democratic society. 

Ladies and gentlemen, some critics argue 
that Taipei seems too rigid in its approach 
to Beijing. After all, isn’t Beijig offering a 
sweet deal? Beijing said it would allow 
Taiwan to retain its capitalist system in ac- 
cordance with the Hong Kong model. 

Yes, to the uninitiated, Beijing is bending 
itself backwards and is very reasonable, but 
to those who have experience dealing with 
the Chinese communists, they know that 
Beijing can’t be trusted. 

Beijing’s propaganda tactics are all too fa- 
miliar to the Kuomintang. Throughout his 
life, the late President Chiang Kai-shek re- 
peatedly warned his people of Chinese com- 
munists’ treachery of applying “Happy Face 
Diplomacy” in conjunction with their peace 
overtures to achieve their objectives. Such 
distrust is easy to understand if one is to 
look at Chinese communists’ words and 
deeds. After the excesses of the Cultural 
Revolution of the 60s and 70s, promises 
were made to the Chinese people that such 
campaigns would never be launched again. 
However, in 1983, a ludicrous campaign 
against “spiritual pollution” was started. 
Absurdities abounded. Local party fanatics 
asked people to turn in music cassettes for a 
determination if they were yellow“ or por- 
nographic in nature; owners of cassette 
players were asked to register their ma- 
chines with local authorities; and in some 
cases even brightly-colored ski jackets were 
considered “polluting” and banned. The ab- 
surdities of 1983 became serious political 
fare when a campaign against bourgeoise 
liberalism was put in place early last year 
after repeated student demonstrations in 
various parts of China. Several prominent 
liberal intellectuals were dismissed and com- 
munist party secretary Hu Yaobang was de- 
moted. 

Chinese communists’ habit of not keeping 
their word is legendary. Violence against 
Tibet is continuing today. In 1951, in at- 
tempting unification with Tibet, the com- 
munists signed a 17-item “agreement con- 
cerning peaceful liberation of Tibet” which 
stipulated that the Chinese communists 
were not to interfere with Tibetan politics, 
Tibetan leadership system, Tibetan religion 
and customs. However, the moment the 
communists entered Tibet, they showed no 
intention of keeping the agreement. 

Let’s look at Hong Kong. The joint com- 
munique issued by Beijing and London pro- 
claimed China's willingness to preserve the 
status quo in Hong Kong for fifty years 
after Hong Kong's return to the Mainland 
in 1997. But already Chinese communists 
have moved to take full control of Hong 
Kong. Beijing ignored Hong Kong residents’ 
objection to the construction of the Da Ya 
Bay Nuclear Power Plant; Beijing severely 
disapproved of the idea of Hong Kong being 
ruled by local residents, and Beijing's ideas 
of a “representative government” in the 
Hong Kong Administrative Region is one to- 
tally under the control of Beijing, without 
any resemblance to any Western democratic 
standards involving free elections. 
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Again and again, Chinese communists 
have proven to the world that they can't be 
trusted. Do the Taiwan people have any- 
thing to gain by accepting Beijing's pledges 
and promises? Absolutely not. At present, 
although Taiwan has diplomatic relations 
with a relatively small number of countries, 
Taiwan enjoys substantive and rewarding 
trade relations with nearly all the countries 
that matter. For instance, Taiwan is the 
fifth largest trading partner of the United 
States. Its trade with the U.S. and Western 
Europe continues to grow at a brisk pace. As 
long as business is good, the people on 
Taiwan will live well, and there's no reason 
for them to seek accommodations with Beij- 
ing. 

Furthermore, the government as well as 
the people on Taiwan is offended by Beij- 
ing’s “carrot and stick“ approach. Beijing’s 
frequent threat of using force against 
Taiwan pleases no one. From 1949 to 1958, 
Beijing leaders always spoke of a bloodbath 
to take Taiwan. After their disastrous 
attack on Kinmen in 1958, they softened 
their tone and talked of occupying Taiwan 
through peaceful means. But Beijing has 
never given up the threat of using force 
against Taiwan. A few weeks ago, Beijing’s 
Foreign Minister Wu said that China had 
not precluded the possibility of using non- 
peaceful means to achieve reunification 
with Taiwan. 

Without ruling out the use of force, Beij- 
ing's pledge of allowing Taiwan to keep its 
own capitalist system and its own military 
on the basis of the Hong Kong plan of “one 
country, two systems” convinces no one in 
the Kuomintang leadership. Clearly, Beij- 
ing's present peace overtures towards Taipei 
do not work and will not work. The reasons 
are simple. 

Taipei is not overly worried about Beijing 
using force. If Beijing is willing to exhaust 
its resources and its international image of 
peace loving by launching an attack on 
Taiwan, Beijing might succeed in doing seri- 
ous harm to Taiwan, given Beijing's numeri- 
cal superiority in manpower and material. 
But then it is just as likely that Taipei's 
better trained armed forces might repel an 
attack from across the Taiwan strait. It’s 
also possible that Washington might inter- 
vene on the basis of the Taiwan Relations 
Act of 1979. The outcome of an armed inva- 
sion by Beijing against Taiwan is by no 
means a sure thing for Beijing. 

What's left? Peaceful reunification. For 
that to happen, Beijing must convince the 
world that it means what it says, that it will 
keep its word with its own people, that it 
will honor its agreement with Tibet, that it 
will allow Hong Kong to preserve the capi- 


talist system, and that it will, most impor- 


tantly, immediately begin political and eco- 
nomic reforms, in accordance with the 
Taiwan model. 

What's the Taiwan model? It's one built 
on the Three Principles of the People (San 
Min Chu Yi) which are nationalism, democ- 
racy, and social welfare culminating in its 
eventual goal of constitutional democracy. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the Taiwan model 
of constitutional democracy is and must be 
the basis for any reunification talks. I urge 
the leadership in Beijing to start competing 
with Taipei politically—in granting its 
people much more personal freedoms, in in- 
stituting free elections, in having much 
more respect for human rights and an un- 
wavering determination to improve the peo- 
ple's standard of living. 

To improve the people’s standard of 
living, Beijing should look to Taipei for 
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leadership. Taiwan's per capita GNP of 
$5,000.00 this year is nearly twelve times 
that of Mainland China. The only way 
Mainland China can increase its GNP is to 
renounce the communist system and adopt 
a system based on free enterprise, allowing 
every person, young and old, to reach his 
highest potential or productivity. 

Reunification is not a dream, nor should it 
be. All Chinese people would like to see one 
unified China—a China that’s strong, free 
and democratic, and I believe that the 
United States can play a significant role in 
seeing that happen. 

It is clear that the United States, because 
of its historic ties to the Republic of China 
and its official diplomatic relations with 
Mainland China, can influence the future of 
Taiwan. Any step taken by the United 
States can have dire consequences for the 
19.5 million Taiwanese people, and I there- 
fore urge the United States to carefully 
weigh every word or every action it takes. 
Any statement less than maintaining the 
status quo will undermine Taiwanese peo- 
ple’s confidence in their future. It’s in the 
United States’ interest to see Taiwan contin- 
ue to be strong and stable in a strategic part 
of the world, Taiwan being only a few hun- 
dred miles from two major U.S, bases in the 
Philippines. 

I urge the Republican Platform Commit- 
tee to acknowledge the contributions made 
by President Chiang Ching-kuo, to support 
President Lee Teng-hui in his efforts to 
carry out Mr. Chiang’s legacy of a free and 
democratic Taiwan, to dismiss Communist 
China's “one country, two systems” talk as 
propaganda, and most importantly, to allow 
the two Chinas to work out their differences 
under the rubric of San Min Chu Yi. 


ANDY BARR, AN UNCOMMON 
MAN WITH THE WARM HEART 
OF A COMMONER 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 28, 1988 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, a Washington 
Post story some weeks ago told of Andy Barr, 
a real estate broker; and of his concern for 
and actions to aid the homeless. Later we had 
lunch together in the Capitol, talking about 
what he has been doing to help the homeless; 
and | asked him to write out for me any sug- 
gestions he might have. He has done this and 
| include them at the end of my remarks 
today. 

Andy is “comfortably fixed financially”; but 
he doesn't write out checks but instead gives 
himself with the many thousands of dollars of 
clothing, food, and shelter that he has fur- 
nished to those in need. He does it on a one- 
on-one basis. So he has an insight on what 
the real problems of the homeless are. His 
comments to me in his notes include the fol- 
lowing: 

I appreciate the time we spent together 
discussing the problems of the homeless. 

The purpose of this letter is to summarize 
my findings, my beliefs, and my recommen- 
dations. 

I have been visiting the homeless for ap- 
proximately 2-5 days and nights in the 
Washington, D.C. area since October 1987. 
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During this time, I have given out many 
sleeping bags, jeans, gloves, sweaters, socks, 
shoes, long underwear, hats, neck warmers, 
hundreds of sandwiches, and $10 bills. 

There appears to me to be 3 categories of 
homeless in the Washington area: approxi- 
mately 20-30 percent are mentally ill who 
simply cannot fend for themselves; approxi- 
mately 25-35 percent are alcoholic and des- 
perately need detoxification; and the bal- 
ance are young, virile males trying very 
hard to find jobs. 

As all Americans agree, we have a desper- 
ate situation and something must be done. 
The problem, of course, is what to do and 
how to do it? 

I therefore submit 5 basic recommenda- 
tions for your consideration. 

First, this is a problem that all America 
faces and “We the People” must solve it. 
Simply to expect that the government can 
solve this problem and others like it is, at 
best, wishful thinking. It’s irresponsible 
thinking. 

Individual citizens should personally begin 
to get involved, i.e. to look, to see, and to 
talk to the individual homeless persons. 

Second, every caring person in America 
should begin to do what they can on an indi- 
vidual basis; take sandwiches on a regular 
basis, give gloves, shoes, pants, any article of 
clothing to help the individual homeless 
person. Being better groomed will assist the 
homeless person in getting a job. Having no 
place to groom makes it difficult for a job 
applicant. Having no address and no “‘cre- 
dentials“ makes it even more difficult. 

Third, the houses of worship in all areas 
must be mobilized by individual committees 
within each house of worship to allow the 
homeless to enter in, eat, and sleep in their 
basements or other suitable rooms. Toilet 
facilities, wash facilities must be provided. 
The main thrust of the get involved cam- 
paign must be through houses of worship— 
all of them will help, but the way must be 
shown. 

Fourth, local jurisdictions, public and pri- 
vate, must organize community detox and 
alcoholic rehab centers so that the great 
preponderance of the homeless can be ad- 
ministered to with medicine, with love, with 
therapy, and with dignity. Funds authorized 
recently by the Homeless Assistance Act 
could be utilized here to great advantage. In 
this way, 70% to 80% of the homeless could 
be eventually taken care of, when appropri- 
ate, and in a dignified manner and the bal- 
ance could be gently helped to be rehabili- 
tiated and to find jobs. I believe mentally ill 
persons who prefer the street and the grates 
must be picked up, restrained and cared for 
even if it’s against their will. 

Job counseling must be a part of every 
step along the way. 

Fifth, the final, ultimate step must be ad- 
ministered by The Government“, but only 
after the people are more emotionally in- 
volved so that The People back the pro- 
grams and are deeply committed in helping 
the homeless in America. Low income hous- 
ing must be built or rehabilitiated in which 
the homeless can live with dignity. Perhaps 
one thought would be to utilize existing 
unused barracks in Army and Naval bases 
throughout the United States. 

And, Army-type barracks could be built— 
so-called “temporary” barracks— so that 
each homeless has an individual room with 
his or her own privacy. Barracks similarly 
built by the Army in which approximately 
24 people per floor lived would be quite ade- 
quate. There were 2-story structures with 
toilet facilities on both floors and secure 
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rooms on the end of each floor for supervi- 
sory and medical personnel. 

A drastic step? Perhaps, but until it’s 
done, the crisis situation will grow. The ex- 
isting homeless could be utilized to help 
build these barracks and their advice must 
be listened to as to the design and construc- 
tion and the whereabouts. If they're too far 
away from jobs, then the problem exacer- 
bates. Hence, the temporary buildings must 
be built close to employment areas. Or at 
least buses must be provided so that the 
persons who are able to work can be bused 
to their job sites. Eventually, on an individ- 
ual basis, the homeless could begin to pay 
suitable rent for their rooms. 

Finally, I have been careful in all of my 
wanderings never to criticize the President, 
the Congress, the Democrats, the Republi- 
cans, “The Government”, the Mayor of 
Washington, D.C., the city council, or any 
other governing body. 

If anyone is to be criticized, it is me per- 
sonally for not helping sooner, or helping 
more. I see no benefit in the continual gov- 
ernment bashing that some zealots do be- 
cause I think it only makes the protagonists 
more stubborn and progress is kept to a 
minimum, Summarily, it’s a problem of ‘We 
the People’ and we the people must solve it, 
Congressman Bennett. We must find a way 
to mobilize, to publicize, and to properly set 
the direction of our millions of individual 
citizens who really do care and who will 
help if gently shown how. 

Thank you, Sir, and God bless you. 


TOY SAFETY AND CHILD 
PROTECTION ACT 


HON. SAM GEJDENSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 28, 1988 


Mr. GEJDENSON. Mr. Speaker, today | am 
introducing the Toy Safety and Child Protec- 
tion Act. This legislation would increase the 
safety of toys sold in the United States by re- 
quiring toy manufacturers to place warning 
labels on an especially dangerous class of 
toys: Those containing small parts which can 
cause injury and death of children by choking. 
The bill would also require warning labels to 
state the potential hazards of the toy to young 
children. 

In 1986, at least 113,000 individuals were 
treated in hospital emergency rooms for toy- 
related injuries. There were also at least 35 
reported fatalities in 1986. The second largest 
category of toy-related injuries involved the in- 
gestion or aspiration of small toys or parts of 
toys, or insertions of these objects in the nose 
or ears. In 1985 alone, small toys or toy parts 
were responsible for 18 deaths, and over 
12,000 injuries. 

The Consumer Product Safety Commission, 
which sets safety standards for certain toys 
and other children’s articles, recognized the 
danger of toys with small parts when it prohib- 
ited toy manufacturers from making toys with 
small parts designed for children under the 
age of 3. If a toy intended for under age 3 fits 
within a test cylinder, 1.25 inches in diameter, 
it may not be marketed to that child. 

Toy manufacturers, however, still produce 
thousands of toys for children over 3 with 
small parts. The Consumer Product Safety 
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Commission does not require these toys to 
have informative labels which warn parents 
not to buy them for kids under 3. Warning 
labels currently found on some toys are en- 
tirely voluntary, and are in some cases inad- 
equate and confusing. There are thousands 
more toys on the market with small parts de- 
signed for children over the age of 3 that do 
not contain any warning label at all. 

The CSPC recommends that parents select 
toys to suit the age, skills, abilities, and inter- 
ests of the individual child. The CSPC ac- 
knowledges, however, that not all toys are 
age labeled or provide adequate explanations 
of why certain toys may be inappropriate or 
even hazardous for children who are younger 
or older than the recommended ages. The 
CSPC has unfortunately failed to take regula- 
tory action to require toy manufacturers to 
place informative labeling on their products. 

Those toy manufacturers that include warn- 
ing labels on their products, furthermore, may 
not adequately phrase the warning, or give 
sufficient information, to allow the parents to 
make an informed decision. A recent informal 
poll of parental toy buyers done by the toy 
group of the Americans for Democratic Action 
demonstrated that most parents think that toy 
warning labels have to do with educational 
level rather than safety. Many parents indicat- 
ed a willingness to buy toys marked recom- 
mended for age 3 and up” for their child who 
was under 3 years of age because they be- 
lieved that their child was smarter than aver- 
age and could grow into the toy. 

When parents were informed that the warn- 
ing label actually referred to the safety of the 
toy, not a single parent was willing to pur- 
chase the toy for their child. 

My legislation resolves this problem not only 
by requiring all toys with small parts to have 
warning labels, but requires the warning label 
to include the words “Warning” in capital let- 
ters and by containing a description of the 
hazardous consequences which can result 
from use of the toy by a child under 3. While 
minimum standards for the new label would 
be determined by the Consumer Product 
Safety Commission, a likely possibility would 
be “Warning: This Toy Contains Small Parts— 
Use of This Toy by a Child Under 3 Years of 
Age May Cause Choking.” 

Mr. Chairman, | urge my colleagues with 
young children and grandchildren, on their 
next trip to the toy store, to take a close look 
at the toys with small parts. They may see a 
paint set, currently available at toy stores and 
manufactured by Knobler, H.K., which includes 
a minute paint brush which fails the small 
parts test and could easily be swallowed. The 
toy has no label. My colleagues may also find 
a “Little Mommy” diaper and bottle set, which 
contains a descriptive label stating “Ages 3 
and Up,” but which does not state that it con- 
tains small parts which would also fail the cyl- 
inder test. 

This legislation is especially important as 
there is a growing realization that current reg- 
ulations to protect children under 3 from toys 
with small parts are inadequate. The CSPC 
voted on February 5, 1988, to seek informa- 
tion on the merits of increasing the dimen- 
sions of the test cylinder used to enforce the 
current standard. This decision came after a 
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formal petition filed by the Consumer Federa- 
tion of America and the New York State attor- 
ney general charging that the current standard 
does not adequately protect children from ex- 
posure to toys with parts that may cause 
choking. Statistics gathered by the CSPC indi- 
cated that 37 deaths were caused between 
1973 and 1983 by small toy parts larger than 
the current CSPC standard. 

Requiring manufacturers to place warning 
labels on toys with small parts would be a 
perfect compliment to a stricter CPSC stand- 
ard on small parts. More dangerous toys 
would come under regulation and more par- 
ents would know of the danger of the toys 
they see in the toy store. 

| am introducing this legislation because 
parents have a right to know which toys con- 
tain small parts and what small parts can do 
to young children. Deaths due to small parts 
in toys are preventable. Congress must inter- 
vene where the Consumer Product Safety 
Commission has failed. If the life of one child 
is saved by a proper warning label, it will be 
worth the effort. 

| urge my colleagues to cosponsor this leg- 
islation. 


COMMENDING THE CITY OF 
LAKEPORT, CA, ON THE OCCA- 
SION OF ITS 100TH BIRTHDAY 
CELEBRATION 


HON. DOUGLAS H. BOSCO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 28, 1988 


Mr. BOSCO. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute to the city of Lakeport, CA, on the 
occasion of its 100th birthday. | urge my col- 
leagues to take note of this historic occasion, 
which will be marked by a 6-month long cele- 
bration beginning Saturday, April 30. 

Mr. Speaker, the people of Lakeport live in 
a unique and interesting community with a vi- 
brant history. This small town, located on the 
western shore of Clear Lake in Lake County, 
was first settled in 1859. In 1861, William 
Forbes deeded 40 acres of his land in ex- 
change for a county seat, and the infant com- 
munity was given the name of Forbestown. 

The Lakeport area is well-known for its min- 
eral springs and spas, the fishing is excellent 
year-round, and it is located close to areas of 
natural beauty such as Clear Lake State Park. 
The town of Lakeport is graced by innumera- 
ble beauteous oaks, and is surrounded by 
wonderful terraced hills. 

The history of Lakeport dovetails with the 
history of the Pomo Indians. Current residents 
of Lakeport should be especially proud of the 
museum on Third Street which houses many 
tantalizing Pomo artifacts. The county court- 
house is designated a national landmark. 

Although Lakeport is a small community 
with just under 5,000 residents, the Lake 
County Bee (formerly known as the Bee Dem- 
ocrat) has provided excellent news accounts 
for over a century. 

Lakeport is a small community with a tre- 
mendous amount to offer the tourist, and it 
offers its residents a warm, intelligent, and 
graceful lifestyle. Mr. Speaker, | encourage my 
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colleagues to join with me in wishing many 
more happy celebrations to the citizens of 
Lakeport. 


HOW MANY POLICE OFFICERS 
MUST DIE? 


HON. MARIO BIAGGI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 28, 1988 


Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, just last month | 
issued a statement to this august body calling 
for the death penalty for cop killers. Specifi- 
cally, | urged my colleagues to enact my bill, 
H.R. 2392, to withhold Federal criminal justice 
assistance from those States that fail to adopt 
a death penalty statute for persons convicted 
of willfully killing a law enforcement officer. 

My reasons were very basic. | said; 

We must send a message that is loud 
enough and simple enough for even the 
lowest levels of our criminal element to un- 
derstand. We must let them know that if 
they kill a police officer there is only one 
penalty, the death penalty. For at least 
some, the death penalty will be an effective 
deterrent and will save police lives. For 
others, it is simply justice being served. 
Either way, its the right thing to do. 

There was another reason for speaking out 
so strongly when | did. Just before | made the 
statement New York City Police Officer 
Edward Byrne was assassinated while guard- 
ing the home of a narcotics witness. Officer 
Byrne was in uniform, sitting in his marked 
patrol car. That 22-year-old man was shot 
three times in the head at point-blank range 
because he was a police officer, plain and 
simple. In the words of Officer Byrne's father, 
himself a former police officer, the drug deal- 
ers who were responsible for Eddie’s murder 
were “telling us they've declared war on soci- 
ety.” Officer Byrne's killers were not sorry for 
what they had done. In fact, some reports in- 
dicate the killers danced around the car after 
the brutal murder was committed. 

Well, yesterday, another senseless police 
killing occurred. Again it was a New York City 
police officer. Again it was drug related. Again 
the death penalty did not serve as a deterrent, 
nor will it serve as just punishment for such a 
heinous crime—because New York does not 
have a death penalty statute for cop killers or 
anyone else. 

Mr. Speaker, this time the law officer was 
New York City Police Sgt. John F. McCormick. 
The New York Times reported that Sergeant 
McCormick “was shot in the face and killed 
during a drug search in an upper Manhattan 
apartment yesterday afternoon by a pregnant 
woman who the police said ran into a rear 
bedroom and fired shots through the door.“ 
Sergeant McCormick, who was married and 
had a 10-year-son, was eligible to retire in 
less than 2 months when he would have had 
20 years on the job. 

Sergeant McCormick was the third New 
York City police officer killed this year, all in 
connection with the war on drugs. In addition 
to Sergeant McCormick and Officer Byrne, 
New York City Housing Authority Police Offi- 
cer Anthony McLean, was shot to death when 
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he inadvertently interrupted a drug dispute 
while searching for a missing child. 
In the words of New York City Mayor Koch: 


We have now seen in a very short period 
of time, with drug pushers caring nothing at 
all of the results, the killing of three cops. 
They don’t care. They absolutely don’t care. 


Maybe the thought of facing the death pen- 
alty will make potential cop killers care. Maybe 
it won't. Either way, though, it's justice being 
served. How many more police officers must 
die before we enact the tough penalties that 
criminals can't ignore? How many more police 
officers must die before we provide more Fed- 
eral resources to help our States and local- 
ities fight the war on drugs? The time to act is 
now. 

At this time, Mr. Speaker, | wish to insert 
the New York Times article reporting the fatal 
shooting of Sergeant McCormick: 


{From the New York Times, Apr. 28, 1988] 


POLICE OFFICER Is FATALLY SHOT IN DRUG 
SEARCH 


(By Dennis Hevesi) 


A police sergeant was shot in the face and 
killed during a drug search in an upper 
Manhattan apartment yesterday afternoon 
by a pregnant woman who the police said 
ran into a rear bedroom and fired shots 
through the door. 

Moments later, the woman—one of two in 
the apartment—ran from the bedroom, was 
shot twice and was tackled by other officers, 
the police said. She later gave birth to a girl 
at the Columbia-Presbyterian Medical 
Center, where she and the sergeant were 
rushed for treatment. 

The 43-year-old sergeant, John F. McCor- 
mick, died at 1:50 P.M., about an hour after 
the shooting. He had been on the police 
force since 1968, was married and had a 10- 
year-old son. 


BABY IS PREMATURE 


The woman, identified as Mercedes Perez, 
was reported in stable condition last night 
with bullet wounds to her right arm and 
stomach. Her child, who was about two 
months premature, also was listed in stable 
condition. Hospital officials said the baby, 
who was born by Caesarean section, had not 
been hit by the bullet that struck her 
mother in the stomach. No charges were 
filed against the woman immediately. 

The police said a scale and plastic bag con- 
taining what appeared to be four pounds of 
cocaine were found in the apartment. 

The shooting of Sergeant McCormick is 
the third killing of a New York City police 
officer this year, all in connection with the 
battle against narcotics. On Feb. 26, Officer 
Edward Byrne was killed while he sat in a 
patrol car while guarding the home in 
South Jamaica, Queens, of a witness in a 
narcotics case. And on April 13, a Housing 
Authority police officer, Anthony McLean, 
was shot to death while searching for a 
missing child in a Brooklyn housing project. 
It is believed that he inadvertently inter- 
rupted a drug dispute. 

At a news conference at the hospital, 
Mayor Koch and Police Commissioner Ben- 
jamin Ward reacted angrily to the latest vi- 
olence. 

We have now seen in a very short period 
of time, with drug pushers caring nothing at 
all of the results, the killing of three cops,” 
Mr. Koch said. “They don't care. They abso- 
lutely don't care.“ 
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A CALL FOR DEATH PENALTY 


The Mayor called on the Legislature to re- 
instate the death penalty for those who kill 
police officers. “I believe our cops are enti- 
tled to that degree of extra deterrent,” he 
said, 

Commissioner Ward said of Ms. Perez: 
“She shot a cop. She knew she was shooting 
at a cop and she killed a cop. As far as I'm 
concerned, she should be taken out and exe- 
cuted. I don’t care whether it’s a deterrent. 
Kill them all and let God sort them out.” 

Mr. Ward said the shooting yesterday 
took place at 12:44 P.M., moments after 
members of a Bronx police narcotics team 
with a search warrant broke down the door 
of Apartment 9D on the fourth floor of a 
five-story building at 24 Sickles Street in 
the Inwood section of Manhattan. The 
team, he said, had tried to search the apart- 
ment Tuesday night but called off the 
search when it became apparent that no one 
was then in the apartment. 

The Commissioner said the four officers 
who entered the apartment were in plain 
clothes. He said, however, that they identi- 
fied themselves and were wearing bullet- 
proof vests with the word “police” embla- 
zoned on the front. 

Mr. Ward said about 10 other officers 
from the team were posed around the build- 
ing. 

REVOLVER RECOVERED 

“The two women fled to the back of the 
apartment,” he said. “One of them went 
into a bedroom in the rear. She fired two or 
three shots through the door. One bullet 
went into the sergeant’s face—the mandible, 
the jawbone.” A .38-caliber revolver was re- 
covered, he said. 

When the woman ran out of the bedroom 
into the living room, the Commissioner said, 
two other officers returned fire. Ms. Perez 
was struck in the arm and stomach and was 
tackled by the officers, who then grabbed 
the revolver from her. 

The other woman, identified as Maritzer 
Batista, 36 years old, was arrested without a 
struggle. As of 6 P.M. yesterday, no charges 
had been filed against either woman. At the 
news conference, however, Commissioner 
Ward said, “You can be sure one of them 
will be charged with homicide.” 

Asked if the police were seeking any other 
suspects, Mr. Ward said, “We think we just 
missed a male.” 

SET BACK FROM STREET 


The red-brick building at 24 Sickles Street 
is set back from the street behind a concrete 
courtyard. Yesterday, blood trailed across 
the courtyard and down three small sets of 
steps. 

A woman on the third floor, who did not 
want to be identified, said she had heard 
men banging on the door of Apartment 9D 
and shouting, “Open the door, police.” 

Then, she said, she heard a woman in the 
apartment screaming, both in Spanish and 
English, “You're not going to arrest me.“ A 
few seconds later, the woman said, she 
heard shots, followed by the unintelligible 
screams of a woman. 

A plumber who was working in the base- 
ment, Germain Bacca, said that he did not 
hear the shots but that as he came up from 
the cellar, a police officer shouted at him: 
Don't go out. Stay inside the building. Go 
back.” 

COMPLAINTS ABOUT DRUG SALES 


Several tenants said the residents of 
Apartment 9D moved in nine months ago. 
The tenants said they believed that drugs 
were being sold from the apartment. 
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One of them, Anna Ploanco, 29, said: “I 
don’t like that kind of people. A lot of 
people, you know, in the night, go to that 
apartment.” Miss Polanco said the police 
had gone to the apartment a number of 
times after residents complained of drug 
sales. 

Another woman, who asked not to be 
identified, said the drug activity had 
“picked up” in recent months. “Of course, 
we were fed up with that,” she said, “but 
there’s not so much you can do.” 


FORT LEONARD WOOD: THE U.S. 
ARMY'S FINEST POST 


HON. IKE SKELTON 


oF 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 28, 1988 


Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Speaker, some accom- 
plishments should not go unnoticed, and | rise 
today in regard to one such achievement. For 
the second time in 3 years, Fort Leonard 
Wood, MO, has been named Army-wide 
winner of the Commander in Chief's Award for 
installation excellence. 

The Fort Leonard Wood post first received 
this award in 1985, the initial year for the In- 
stallation Excellence Program. The award was 
established to recognize the efforts of the mili- 
tary and civilian workers who maintain and op- 
erate our Nation's military installations. 

Fort Leonard Wood is deserving of this rec- 
ognition. The future site of the Army Engineer- 
ing School, this Missouri post can boast of 
personnel and facilities that are unparalleled 
throughout the U.S. Army. While a native Mis- 
sourian like myself might be prejudiced toward 
Fort Leonard Wood, we now have proof of its 
efficiency in the form of the Installation Excel- 
lence Award. 

In selecting Fort Leonard Wood for this 
honor, a panel of experts from the Depart- 
ment of the Army visited each installation, in- 
specting its personnel, customer service, long- 
range planning, facilities and logistics. The 
Missouri post was recognized for its quality, 
innovative programs and its top-notch person- 
nel. 

The Show-Me-State is proud of its stellar in- 
stallation, and the entire Nation should be 
proud as well. Let's hope that we can contin- 
ue this fine tradition of protecting our Nation's 
freedom and liberty. 


TRIBUTE TO DR. MELVIN 
MILTON VILLARREAL 


HON. HOWARD WOLPE 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 28, 1988 


Mr. WOLPE. Mr. Speaker, | rise to pay trib- 
ute to Dr. Melvin Milton Villarreal, assistant in 
State and Federal programs for the Lansing 
Public Schools, Lansing, MI. On Wednesday, 
April 20, Dr. Villarreal was honored by his 
many friends and colleagues for his tremen- 
dous contributions in the area of literacy. 

In the early 1980's Dr. Villarreal was 
prompted to action by the recognition of the 
dire consequences of illiteracy in the United 
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States. A life long educator and advocate for 
social change, he approached the Michigan 
State Board of Education and offered his 
services to the effort in Michigan to address 
the problem in the State. Dr. Villarreal was 
tapped to lead the Department of Education's 
effort—the Michigan Adult Literacy Initiative— 
and became the chairman of its coordinating 
council, made up of individuals representing 
public agencies, education and industry, pri- 
vate citizens and special interest groups. 

Since this time, literacy activities including 
three statewide conferences, and regional 
conferences have been conducted and result- 
ed in an effective partnership of local, regional 
and State interests. The accomplishments of 
the Michigan Adult Literacy Initiative has re- 
ceived national recognition for its structure 
and success in reducing illiteracy among 
adults and is seen by others as a model State 
program. 

Mr. Speaker, | am certain my colleagues 
would want to join with me in saluting Dr. 
Melvin Milton Villarreal for his vigilent efforts 
and success in promoting awareness about il- 
literacy and in helping many Michigan citizens 
to become literate. 


ANNIVERSARY OF BENJAMIN 
LINDER’S DEATH 


HON. LES AuCOIN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 28, 1988 


Mr. AUCOIN. Mr. Speaker, today marks a 
sad anniversary. One year ago, near the town 
of San Jose de Bocay, Nicaragua, an early 
morning attack by Contras killed three men ar- 
riving to work on a hydroelectric project 
beside a stream. One of those killed was my 
constituent, an American volunteer named 
Benjamin Linder. Ben has not been forgotten, 
nor have the circumstances under which he 
died, nor the ideals for which he lived. 

The sadness which attends our memories 
of this event is, | am sure, repeated 50,000 
times over in Nicaragua. That is how many 
Nicaraguans lost their lives in a war prosecut- 
ed by this administration obsessed with 
hounding the Sandinista government out of 
office, even by illegal means. It was a con- 
fused and divisive policy, a useless and tragic 
war. Most of us hope and pray it is over, 
though | am not so naive as to think there are 
not some in the Government and even in this 
Congress who are itching to renew what can 
at best be called a march of folly. 

Like many idealistic young people, Ben 
Linder was fascinated by the idea that he 
could use his skills to help poor people raise 
themselves out of poverty and free them- 
selves from the ravages of hunger, ignorance, 
and disease. He was a pioneer like those who 
opened the North American continent to de- 
velopment and turned the resources of land, 
water, and forests into wealth in our hands 
through new technologies, ingenuity, and hard 
work. Courageous people with a sense of ad- 
venture do this kind of work all over the world, 
wherever governments allow them. Whatever 
else you have to say about the Government of 
Nicaragua, it encourages this kind of develop- 
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ment in villages and towns, and it has attract- 
ed people like Ben Linder, with the highest 
motives and values, to work among the poor- 
est of its people. 

Many things about the death of Ben Linder 
at the hands of the Contras disturb me great- 
ly. One unanswered question goes to the 
heart of American conduct of this war—con- 
duct which led to the violent death of an 
American volunteer. Why were the Contras at- 
tacking a civilian project, the only purpose of 
which was to bring electricity to towns and 
farms so poor that they don't even have this 
basic amenity? 

| have heard all the justifications, rational- 
izations, and obfuscations that the Depart- 
ment of State and other agencies have to 
offer for the policy of attacking civilian targets 
like cooperative farms, schools, and electrical 
projects. None of it makes the slightest sense 
to me or to the people | talk with in my dis- 
trict. How do you win the loyalty of the people 
when you destroy things they have built with 
their own hands to better their lives, when you 
shatter their hopes, and yes, when you kill 
their children? How could anyone think the 
American people would stand for a policy like 
this once they learned what was going on? 

| am happy to report, however, that the 
people of Oregon with the help of others 
across the country have raised $250,000 to 
finish the hydroelectric project Ben Linder was 
working on. Despite the efforts of the Contras 
to deny the basic right of economic develop- 
ment to the people of rural Nicaragua, the 
people of San Jose de Bocay will have elec- 
tricity. The ruinations of war will turn out to be 
temporary, and Ben Linder's work for peace 
will triumph over them. 

But when | contemplate the actions of the 
State Department and other agencies in this 
case | remain deeply troubled. From the very 
beginning the State Department treated Ben 
Linder's death at the hands of the Contras as 
an inconvenience to be ignored so far as pos- 
sible. The incident apparently raised uncom- 
fortable questions about the kind of people we 
were backing in this war. Ben was an Ameri- 
can citizen, killed by Contra attackers armed, 
trained, advised, and even, in many cases, di- 
rected by American officials. Yet the Depart- 
ment of State has to this day refused to com- 
plete an inquiry or to turn over to me informa- 
tion | have requested which could bear on the 
question how Ben was killed. If there are per- 
sons in the Government who know more 
about this case than | do, they have not come 
forward—or they have not been allowed to 
come forward—to tell the facts to me or to 
the American people. 

Documents and photographs | obtained 
from those who saw Ben Linder’s body led 
two highly respected clinical pathologists to 
conclude that Ben was shot at point blank 
range, presumably after having been immobi- 
lized by a grenade or rifle fire. After many at- 
tempts to spur a honest inquiry by the State 
Department into how Ben Linder was killed, 
and who, including those in the chain of com- 
mand, was responsible, | wrote to Secretary 
Shultz on August 3, 1987, asking him to up- 
grade the Department's efforts and requesting 
all the documents which had resulted from 
any efforts by U.S. Government agencies to 
find out what happened to Ben Linder. 
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The reply | received on September 18, 
1987, told me that the State Department was 
“initiating additional steps to obtain the maxi- 
mum information possible” concerning Ben 
Linder's death. | was told that the Department 
was enlisting the help of the Justice Depart- 
ment, FBI, and Defense Department in its in- 
quiry. | learned that U.S. Embassy officers did 
not interview the Contras who did the killing 
until June 1, 1987, nearly 5 weeks after the 
attack. | was told that the Embassy officials 
who interviewed the Contras destroyed their 
notes and sketches. | was given depositions 
done by the Contras for Nicaraguan investiga- 
tors on June 10, 1987, after they had already 
had discussions with United States officials; 
these statements look for all the world like 
they were rehearsed. And | was told that my 
request for documents was being handled as 
a Freedom of Information Act request. 

Now 7 months later, Mr. Speaker, and a 
year after the attack which killed Ben Linder, 
silence reigns supreme at the State Depart- 
ment. They have had nothing further to say 
about their inquiry. They have reported no re- 
sults. | have received not a single shred of the 
documents | asked for. 

It pains me to say it, but my conclusion has 
to be that the State Department has aban- 
doned its responsibility to bring the truth to 
the American people about an American citi- 
zen named Benjamin Linder. That responsibil- 
ity has instead been taken up by others who 
lack the vast resources of Government, but 
whose devotion to truth and justice will sus- 
tain them and whose determination to carry 
forward Ben's work will be a hope and an en- 
couragement to all people of good will. 


SOUTH AFRICAN-SUPPORTED 
TERRORISM IN MOZAMBIQUE 


HON. MICKEY LELAND 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 28, 1988 


Mr. LELAND. Mr. Speaker, the State De- 
partment issued a report last week which doc- 
umented the tragedy taking place in Mozam- 
bique—a tragedy that many of us have long 
been aware of. The report detailed the sav- 
agery of Renamo, the anti-government insur- 
gents, describing incidents of “shooting 
deaths and executions, of axing, knifing, bayo- 
neting, burning to death, forced drowning and 
asphyxiation.” The report also mentions the 
mutilations of ears and noses that are often 
Renamo’s trademark. 

| commend the State Department for issuing 
this report, a report which paints an objective 
and painfully accurate picture of the brutality 
of Renamo. The report leaves no room for 
those who would like to portray Renamo as 
“freedom fighters” with significant support 
inside Mozambique. It states clearly that “the 
relationship between Renamo and the civilian 
population, according to the refugee accounts, 
revolves almost exclusively around a harsh 
extraction of labor and food.” The result of 
this relationship, by the State Department's 
conservative estimate, is that 100,000 civilians 
have been murdered by Renamo. As Roy 
Stacy, Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for 
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African Affairs has stated, this is one of the 
most brutal holocausts against ordinary 
human beings since World War II.” 

The purpose of the report was to identify 
who was responsible for the tragedy in Mo- 
zambique. It pointed clearly and correctly at 
Renamo as being responsible for a campaign 
of terror which has forced over 800,000 Mo- 
zambicans out of the country, has internally 
displaced another 1.6 million, and placed 3.2 
million people at risk of starvation. 

However, the report neglected to mention 
who is funding, arming and directing Renamo: 
the Republic of South Africa. South Africa, in 
order to ensure that Mozambique cannot be 
used as a base for those who would like to 
see an end to apartheid, has used Renamo to 
bring the Mozambican people to their knees. 
The massacres of the civilian population, the 
attacks on health clinics and primary schools, 
the destruction of basic infrastructure, all work 
to South Africa’s benefit to protect its system 
of apartheid. 

The time has come for the U.S. Govern- 
ment to actively oppose this external face of 
apartheid. We must remove all restrictions on 
our aid to Mozambique and give the country 
the assistance it needs to recover and devel- 
op. 

| urge my colleagues to read the following 
op-ed from the April 27, 1988, Washington 
Post. This article by Kevin Lowther and C. 
Payne Lucas of Africare is a compelling argu- 
ment for increased assistance in the face of 
South Africa's terrorism in Mozambique. | also 
commend to their attention the lead editorial 
in the April 28, 1988, Washington Post. 


[From the Washington Post, Apr. 27, 1988] 
“MASSIVE EVIL” IN MOZAMBIQUE 
(By Kevin Lowther and C. Payne Lucas) 


The boy smiled hesitantly and shook 
hands, He's beginning to come out of him- 
self,” the American nurse said, explaining 
that the young Mozambican had little to 
smile about. Renamo guerrillas had slit his 
parents’ throats while he watched, and 
when he found his way to safety in neigh- 
boring Malawi, he became one of 450,000 
Mozambicans to flee there during the past 
19 months. 

At least 870,000 of Mozambique’s 14 mil- 
lion people have sought refuge across the 
nearest border. Another million villagers, 
driven from their homes by Renamo attacks 
and the disruption of agricultural produc- 
tion, have been displaced within Mozam- 
bique. 

As a pawn on the chessboard of southern 
Africa, Mozambique has been sacrificed in a 
game of white against. black. First by Portu- 
gal during its five centuries of colonial ex- 
ploitation. Next by Ian Smith's Rhodesia, 
which punished Mozambique militarily for 
supporting Zimbabwean independence. And 
now by South Africa, which had set out to 
neutralize Mozambique's capacity to serve 
as a base for anti-apartheid movements. 

To achieve this end, South Africa trans- 
formed Renamo—an incubus summoned to 
life by Rhodesian intelligence in 1976—into 
one of the world’s most active terrorist orga- 
nizations. 

How else to describe a group that last July 
slaughtered more than 400 men, women and 
children in the town of Homoine? Which 
has committed atrocities throughout this 
country twice the size of California? Which 
makes 10-year-old boys into killers? Which 
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has destroyed hundreds of rural clinics and 
schools and paralyzed economic activity in 
the country? 

UNICEF reported last year that the de- 
struction of health posts and the interrup- 
tion of Mozambique’s successful vaccination 
campaign had condemned tens of thousands 
of children to die of measles and other pre- 
ventable diseases. Mozambique’s children 
die every day so that apartheid may live. 

Although there have been frequent press 
and other reports detailing Renamo's terror, 
many Western observers have responded 
with disbelief. A State Department report 
released last week leaves little comfort for 
the skeptics, and even less for those who 
have actively promoted Renamo as a “demo- 
cratic” alternative to the socialist govern- 
ment in Maputo. The report, based on inter- 
views with 196 Mozambican refugees in sev- 
eral countries, estimates conservatively that 
Renamo has murdered as many as 100,000 
civilians. 

The Khmer Rouge at least had a political 
philosophy to explain its killing fields in 
Cambodia. Renamo has none; in fact, it ap- 
pears to be a rogue elephant intent upon de- 
stroying the very people a “conventional’ 
guerrilla movement might otherwise pre- 
tend to lead. 

According to refugee testimony, Renamo 
methodically targets entire communities for 
virtual extermination. Civilians, says the 
new report, are “victims of purposeful 
shooting deaths and executions, of axing, 
knifing, bayoneting, burning to death, 
forced drowning and asphyxiation. * * * 
Eyewitness accounts indicate that * * * chil- 
dren, often together with mothers and el- 
derly people, are also killed.” 

Those of us engaged in supporting the de- 
velopment of Mozambican villages have 
been aware of fighting a losing battle with 
Renamo. We and the Mozambicans cannot 
build faster than Renamo tears down. We 
believe, however, that the international 
community now has a compelling moral ob- 
ligation to confront massive evil with mas- 
sive good. 

Foreign donors are about to meet in 
Maputo to pledge increased financial assist- 
ance to sustain a new economic rehabilita- 
tion program emphasizing Mozambique's ag- 
ricultural potential. 

Mozambique needs the dollars, but the 
readiness of Western nations and institu- 
tions to stand by its government and people 
might also convince many in Renamo to 
abandon their rebellion without cause. A 
few have already accepted the government's 
offer of amnesty. 

In the meantime, there are more than 4 
million Mozambicans to sustain: the 870,000 
refugees scattered among camps from Tan- 
zania to South Africa, the million or more 
displaced people within the country, and 
perhaps another 2.5 million nutritionally 
“at risk” because of Renamo activity. 

The refugees are the most visible victims. 
Hundreds have been crossing into Malawi 
daily for the past several months. The new 
arrivals, mostly women and children, can be 
seen gathered around the barrel-like trunk 
of a baobab tree, waiting to be registered, 
immunized, given rations and told where to 
build a hut. They may have walked for 
weeks, eating leaves and roots and carrying 
a small bundle of eager possessions. Most 
are naked except for a piece of grain sacking 
wrapped about their hips. The children are 
severely malnourished, and some will die. 

Flight itself is a calculated risk, taken 
only when the possibility of violent death 
becomes too palpable. Renamo evidently 
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kills many who try to escape areas over 
which it exerts loose control. But most of 
those who reach safety, pitiable as they may 
be, should live to return home and begin to 
build again. 
{From the Washington Post, Apr. 28, 1988] 
PRETORIA’S VICTIMS IN MOZAMBIQUE 


One of the troubles in a place like Mozam- 
bique, which is going through hell, is that it 
lies just outside the perimeter of interna- 
tional attention, so that the people who oth- 
erwise might be concerned do not get in- 
formed and engaged. This condition of ob- 
scurity has now been banished by a thor- 
oughly documented report by an experi- 
enced refugee consultant, Robert Gersony. 
He makes it next to impossible for anyone 
to ignore further the atrocities committed 
by Renamo, a guerrilla organization spon- 
sored by the apartheid regime in South 
Africa—and what is worse—supported by 
such American figures as Sens. Bob Dole 
and Jesse Helms in the mistaken belief that 
Renamo's thugs qualify as anticommunist 
“freedom fighters.” 

According to the report, Renamo has used 
an “extraordinarily high” level of violence 
against civilians, murdering at least 100,000 
people over the last two years, forcing 
nearly 1 million refugees out of the country 
and displacing another million internally. 
Renamo evidently makes little pretense of 
trying to win Mozambicans to any political 
program. Its mission of pure terrorism 
seems to serve only a South African purpose 
of reducing Mozambique to helplessness and 
ruin. 

The Reagan administration, in commis- 
sioning and publicizing this report, is con- 
ducting an urgent policy rescue mission of 
its own. It has joined an international effort 
to collect new aid for Mozambique, and 
blaming a conspiratorial South African mili- 
tary for the Renamo operation, it is offering 
South Africa’s civilian authorities a last 
chance at constructive engagement with the 
United States—by reviving the Nkomati ac- 
cords of 1984. By this agreement, Washing- 
ton, in a broker’s role, induced South Africa 
and Mozambique to deny use of their terri- 
tory for attacks on the other. Subsequently 
Pretoria defaulted on its pledge, with the re- 
sults the new report details, 

Originally the creature of Rhodesia’s Ian 
Smith, Renamo has ingratiated itself with 
the American political and religious right, 
which ignores the progress the West has 
made in recent years in pulling Mozambique 
away from Soviet and Marxist ways. This is 
how some Americans come to champion 
Renamo’s ostensible anticommunism. But 
Renamo is a gang of killers. The new report 
dispels whatever doubt there was about it 
and makes continued support of Renamo 
unthinkable. 


A COMMITMENT TO FREEDOM 
IN SUPPORT OF H.J. RES. 429 


HON. DEAN A. GALLO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 28, 1988 


Mr. GALLO. Mr. Speaker, on April 19, 1988, 
the Congress unanimously passed House 
Joint Resolution 429 condemning the Soviet 
Government for violating human rights in the 
persecution of Ukrainian Catholic and Ukraini- 
an Orthodox Churches. The bill also discour- 
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ages the attendance by United States officials 
at the millennium ceremonies in celebration of 
Christianity in Ukraine. American attendance 
would demonstrate our support of a hypocriti- 
cal ceremony that does not show the reality of 
the Ukrainian people who have no freedom, 
religiously or culturally. As a cosponsor of the 
bill, | discourage the participation of the United 
States in these so-called ceremonies. 

The Ukrainian Supreme Court denies the 
accusation of the violation of human rights. 
They also contend that the church and state 
are separate. How can a government deny 
the fact that over 100 Ukrainian churches 
have been destroyed by the state in the past 
2 years, sending clergy and religious believers 
to prison? The overbearing presence of the 
Soviet Government is everywhere—in the 
church, in the home, and in the community. A 
Soviet commitment to a Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights and the Helsinki Agreements 
of 1975 do not appear to exist for Ukrainians. 

In light of the upcoming summit meeting, 
the millennium of Christianity in Ukraine, and 
General Secretary's policy of glasnost, now is 
the time for General Secretary Gorbachev to 
show his commitment to human rights and to 
recognize Ukrainian churches as well as the 
many other culturally distinct people who live 
in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

Within my district, | have had the privilege 
to meet several Ukrainian families. They are 
all culturally, religiously, and nationally tied 
toward their homeland and their ethnic back- 
ground. | am working closely with one Ukraini- 
an family in their attempts to obtain the re- 
lease of their 80-year-old grandfather who re- 
mains in the Soviet Union. 

Ukrainian Americans continue the fight for 
the freedom of their countrymen under Soviet 
suppression. Throughout the United States, 
100 Ukrainian parishes are recognized, unlike 
their counterparts in the Soviet Union which 
were liquidated by the Soviet Government in 
the 1930's. Not only do Ukrainian-Americans 
dream of their homeland, escaping from 
Soviet bondage one day, they also continue to 
remember the “forgotten Holocaust” when, 
because of famines, over 6 million Ukrainians 
lost their lives in the 1930's at the hands of 
the Soviet Government. 

As Members of the U.S. Government, we 
must remain strong and committed to our 
human rights principle of basic freedoms for 
all. | commend my colleague, BILL LIPINSKI, 
for initiating this important resolution. The sig- 
nificance of H.J. Res. 429 and its Senate 
counterpart, S.J. Res. 235, is an important 
demonstration of our recognition and support 
of Ukrainians and of other peoples unable to 
freely practice their religious beliefs. 


TRIBUTE TO WOODLAND 
VILLAGE SCHOOL 


HON. ELTON GALLEGLY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 28, 1988 

Mr. GALLEGLY. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
draw the attention of my colleagues to the 


fine work being done by the Woodland Village 
School. 
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The Woodland Village School, with campus- 
es in Woodland Hills and Agoura Hills, is one 
of Southern California's foremost infant care, 
nursery and elementary school facilities, and 
is at the forefront of the Nation's day care 
movement. 

As many of you know, quality day care is 
one of the biggest problems facing our fami- 
lies today. As “Time” magazine put it last 
summer, “Throughout the country, working 
parents are faced with a triple quandary: day 
care is hard to find, difficult to afford and 
often of distressingly poor quality.” 

And like it or not, more and more families 
need to find quality day care. The Bureau of 
Labor Statistics reports that a full 64 percent 
of married mothers with children under age 18 
now work outside the home. The Bureau also 
reports that 10.5 million children under age 6, 
or slightly more than half the children in that 
age group, are in households where the 
mother is in the labor force. 

Happily, the private sector is responding to 
this growing need. The Woodland Village 
School, owned by Debby and David Berth- 
iaume, is one of the businesses in my district 
serving an increasing number of children, and 
providing them with the finest in day care. 

Continuing its innovative ways, the school is 
opening a facility to take care of mildly ill chil- 
dren, easing the dilemma of anxious parents 
who often face an unpaid day off work be- 
cause a child has the sniffles. 

To celebrate the opening, this Sunday the 
school will host a coummunitywide picnic, 
aptly titled “Come celebrate the children.” 
Some 1,500 people are expected to attend 
this old-fashioned way to have fun. 

It is with great pleasure, Mr. Speaker, that | 
recognize the Woodland Village School for a 
job well done. | know the school and its staff 
will continue to do an outstanding job for our 
most precious resource—our children. 


DR. DONALD C. ZIEHL HONORED 
HON. CARLOS J. MOORHEAD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 28, 1988 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, on May 14, 
1988, the Kiwanis Club of La Canada will pay 
tribute to Dr. Donald C. Ziehl upon his retire- 
ment after 23 years of service as Superintend- 
ent of Schools for the La Canada School Dis- 
trict. 

During his long career in education in both 
New York and California, Dr. Ziehl has distin- 
guished himself as an outstanding educator 
who has been a leader in developing other 
educators and bringing quality learning and 
understanding to the youngsters who have 
been in his charge. 

Because of his efforts and expertise, the La 
Canada School District has been selected as 
a “California Distinguished School District.” 

Mr. Speaker, Dr. Ziehl has been directing 
public education in La Canada since 1955. 
Prior to this assignment, he educated and ad- 
ministered in Kenmore, Tonawanda, and Buf- 
falo, NY and San Diego, CA. He has been a 
visiting professor at California State University 
at Los Angeles. Since 1972, he has held that 
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position with the American Association of 
School Administrators and the National Acad- 
emy of School Executives. 

Dr. Ziehl is a member of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators, the Asso- 
ciation of Governing Boards of Universities 
and Colleges, Phi Delta Kappa, the Associa- 
tion of California School Administrators, and 
the Association of Supervision Curriculum De- 
velopment. 

He received his bachelors in education from 
Buffalo State Teachers College and his mas- 
ters and doctorate degree from State Univer- 
sity of New York in Buffalo with additional 
studies at UCLA. 

Mr. Speaker, for many years we have bene- 
fited both directly and indirectly from his ex- 
pertise, from his commitment to excellence 
and from his loyalty to our community. After 
nearly four decades of teaching, guiding, and 
enlightening our children, it is impossible to 
measure the contributions Dr. Ziehl has made 
to our Nation and community just as it is im- 
possible to properly thank him for his devotion 
and dedication. But surely we must express 
our gratitude, despite the inadequacy of those 
expressions. On behalf of the residents of the 
22d Congressional District, | would like to ex- 
press our sincere thanks and best wishes. 
May retirement be as good to him as he has 
been to us. 


NORIEGA MUST GO 
HON. BILL CHAPPELL, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 28, 1988 


Mr. CHAPPELL. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
add my voice to the overwhelming chorus call- 
ing for the immediate resignation of Gen. 
Manuel Noriega as commander of the de- 
fense forces and de factor dictator of 
Panama. | also would like to call for the con- 
tinued support of the United States for Pana- 
ma's President, Eric Arturo Delvalle. 

The Panamanian people have lived under 
Noriega’s despotic reign of terror for too long. 
With President Delvalle, they have shown 
great courage in challenging this tyrant, who is 
renowned for the horrific and brutal murders 
of his detractors. The people have taken to 
the streets to demand his resignation but to 
no avail. A general strike, coupled with eco- 
nomic pressure by the U.S. Government, has 
staggered the Panamanian economy, but still 
Noriega remains. We must stand firm and not 
turn our backs on such brave patriots fighting 
for freedom and democracy in their own land. 

Noriega’s only remaining supporters are his 
trained killers, the Dobermans,“ whose use 
of violence and intimidation have his illegal 
government hanging on by a bloody thread. 
But, like their namesakes, the Dobermans“ 
will turn on their master if left unfed. In this 
case, that time is soon approaching. General 
Noriega has already failed to meet the payroll 
of his general military and public employees, 
and it is estimated that he has nowhere near 
the $30 million needed to cover the bimonthly 
civilian and military paychecks. 

We in America cannot ignore this critical sit- 
uation. Noriega has not only lied to, stolen 
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from, and alienated his own people, but he 
has engaged in his own brand of treachery 
against the U.S. Government. A resolution re- 
cently passed by this Chamber states our 
belief that Noriega has “supplied sensitive 
U.S. security information to the Government of 
Nicaragua, the Government of Cuba, and the 
FMLN guerrillas in El Salvador.” This is an 
outright slap in the face to the United States, 
which has given Panama developmental, eco- 
nomic, humanitarian, and military assistance 
totaling some $676.5 million in the last 25 
years, in addition to the millions of dollars sent 
in canal payments since 1979. 

Further, according to the indictments 
handed down by two Federal grand juries, 
Noriega has returned our largess by allegedly 
helping drug smugglers send billions of dollars 
in cocaine to wreak havoc on the United 
States. Our own Nation’s Capital has wit- 
nessed 51 drug related homicides in the first 3 
months of 1988. Innocent victims are dying in 
the streets and our children are becoming ad- 
dicts as early as the second grade because of 
the activities of drug lords who have apparent- 
ly been working with General Noriega. In 
effect, while we have supported his govern- 
ment, evidence indicates that he has repaid 
this debt by poisoning our society. 

We cannot condone or overlook these 
atrocities in any way. The longer this man 
stays in power the more children will die. 
These are our children, our future. Noriega 
must become a symbol, a message to other 
countries in the region that we will not tolerate 
the growing phenomenon of narco-military 
states. We will not tolerate them as producers 
or transit countries, and we have every inten- 
tion of strengthening existing economic sanc- 
tions and imposing new ones if they continue 
using the United States as a dumping ground 
for illegal narcotics. 

| also call for Noriega’s resignation in order 
to secure the American-held Panama Canal 
Zone and our Southern Command headquar- 
tered there. The canal has vital strategic sig- 
nificance in that it serves as the shortest and 
fastest link between the U.S. Navy's Atlantic 
and Pacific fleets, as well as the passageway 
for millions of dollars worth of cargo destined 
for countries throughout the region. The canal 
must not fall into the hands of such an unsta- 
ble and despotic Government. To ensure con- 
tinued passageway through the canal and to 
protect the thousands of Americans stationed 
there, Noriega must go. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
state my strong support for the deliberate ac- 
tions to date by the administration to bring 
about the resignation of General Noriega. This 
is a very delicate situation which has an effect 
on vital American economic, military, and 
geostrategic interests. | am pleased that Con- 
gress and the administration have united on 
this crucial foreign policy question, without 
partisan rancor. We must continue our recog- 
nition of and support for President Delvalle, 
whom we believe will return to take charge, 
rebuild Panamanian democracy, and guaran- 
tee economic and political freedom in 
Panama. 


April 28, 1988 
PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


HON. BILL NELSON 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 28, 1988 


Mr. NELSON of Florida. Mr. Speaker, on 
Wednesday, April 27, | was unable to be 
present and voting for rolicall No. 70, the 
Aspin amendment to the Department of De- 
fense authorization bill. Had | been present, | 
would have voted “aye.” 


JOSEPH KAMANSKY HONORED 
HON. JERRY LEWIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 28, 1988 


Mr. LEWIS of California. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with great pleasure that | rise today to recog- 
nize the Honorable Joseph Kamansky, who is 
being honored by the West End YMCA on 
Thursday, May 5, of this year. Joe has been a 
friend for many years, and | am especially 
proud to have this opportunity to commend 
him on his many accomplishments. 

Born in Ontario, CA, and raised on his 
family ranch, Joe is a native Californian who 
has remained in the Inland Empire and served 
his fellow citizens in many capacities. After 
graduating from Chaffey College, he estab- 
lished a business partnership in service sta- 
tions with Fred Beal—which was to endure for 
21 years. In 1962, he joined his wife Rosalie 
in forming the Kamansky Real Estate firm in 
Upland, CA. Joe became actively involved in 
the business, as he served on most commit- 
tees of the board of realtors and acted as dis- 
trict representative of the State association for 
10 years. In addition to being a successful re- 
altor, Joe served the county of San Bernar- 
dino as supervisor from 1976 to 1978. Also, 
he was a member of the San Bernardino 
County grand jury from 1979 to 1980. 

In addition to his many professional respon- 
sibilities, Joe has always been an energetic 
leader in his volunteer efforts for his communi- 
ty. Joe is an active supporter of the Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, Campfire, and many other 
youth and community activities. He served on 
the United Way budget committee for 20 
years with 2 years as chairman and 10 years 
as vice chairman. The Kiwanis Club of Upland 
awarded him the Kiwanis Service to Youth 
Award in 1975, an award well deserved after 
31 years of service. Other honors include the 
Bicentennial Award for Humanitarianism, 
which the city of Upland bestowed upon him 
in 1976, and the Brotherhood Award, which 
he received in 1981 from the National Asso- 
ciation of Christians and Jews. 

This year, it is the West End YMCA which 
honors its member of 40 years, Joe Ka- 
mansky. Joe served this organization as presi- 
dent from 1976 to 1981 and chairman of the 
House Committee for 14 years. He has been 
awarded the Man of the Year Award and life 
membership in honor of his distinguished 
service. Joe is one of this YMCA’s top fund- 
raisers, and for 2 years has acted as support 
campaign chairman. 
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Mr. Speaker, | ask that you join me in salut- 
ing the Honorable Joseph Kamansky. He 
serves as an outstanding example to us all as 
a man dedicated to quality in both his profes- 
sional and personal endeavors. His contribu- 
tions to the West End YMCA and the many 
other organizations he serves will be valued 
for years to come. It is with great respect that 
| pay tribute to him today. 


AWAITING WATER DECISIONS 
HON. HAL DAUB 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 28, 1988 


Mr. DAUB. Mr. Speaker, the Corps of Engi- 
neers has recently completed a series of 
hearings on a proposal in Colorado to dam a 
major tributary to the Platte River to supply 
water to the lawns and gardens of Denver 
suburbs. 

Aside from inundating some of the world’s 
best trout fishing, the proposal has given a 
new meaning to the word “mitigation” by in- 
cluding a 210-acre set-aside required by the 
Fish and Wildlife Service in order to protect 
the endangered whooping cranes several hun- 
dred miles downstream. How will more land 
help when it’s the water the whoopers really 
need? 


This proposal points to a lack of coordina- 
tion between Federal policymakers regarding 
management of the Platte River, and it is be- 
coming increasingly difficult for other interests 
on the Platte River to plan for the future. 

| will be submitting comments on this pro- 
posal, and | will address the crisis we have in 
water management on the Platte River. Water 
is the lifeblood of my State of Nebraska, and | 
urge a careful review of the numerous com- 
ments received by interested parties. 


A TRIBUTE TO SCIENCE STU- 
DENTS IN THE 39TH DISTRICT 
OF CALIFORNIA 


HON. WILLIAM E. DANNEMEYER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 28, 1988 


Mr. DANNEMEYER. Mr. Speaker, as my es- 
teemed colleagues may know, the week of 
April 24-30 has been declared “National Sci- 
ence and Technology Week.“ At this time, | 
would like to congratulate those students from 
the 39th Congressional District of California, 
which | represent, who were selected as 
Orange County’s outstanding senior science 
students. They are: Scott Borer and Stacey 
Richardson from Anaheim High School; Brent 
Hobat and Chris Casey, Brea-Olinda High 
School; Steve Hooker and Jason Curtis, 
Canyon High School; Arti Hurria, Susie Hel- 
frey, and Erica Guerra, Cornelia Connelly High 
School; Bob Bowen and Ted Carson, El 
Dorado High School; Quynh Le and Colleen 
Griffin, El Modena High School; Phuc Pham 
and Jonathan H. Lin, Esperanza High School; 
Albert Huang and Paul Cash, Foothill High 
School; Khanh Tran and Karen Poelstra, Ful- 
lerton High School; Hsin Chu Tsai, Dat Hoang, 
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Gus Chew, and Peter Mardahl, Katella High 
School; Doug Wade and Heidi Luedtke, La 
Habra High School; Barbara Willis, Stephanie 
Baker, Victor Kuo, and Kevin Wiest, Loara 
High School; Terence Chu and Christine 
Holley, Lutheran High School; lan Gordon, 
Andrea Schnept, and Brad Phoenix, Orange 
High School; Jennifer Costello and Lynette 
Salerno, Rosary High School; Shaista Malik, 
Andrea Wang, and Miriam Hamidi, Savannah 
High School; Joe McKinley and Tim Gerken, 
Servite High School; Eric Thacker and Elana 
Lajano, Sonora High School; Steve S. Yoo 
and Janelle Kosonen, Sunny Hills High 
School; Christopher Brain and Yvette Ortega, 
Troy High School; Trang Hoang and Bich 
Nguyen, Valencia High School; Mark McPher- 
son and Constance Anasis, Villa Park High 
School. 


SUPPORT OF URANIUM BILL (S. 
2097) URANIUM REVITALIZ A- 
TION, TAILINGS RECLAMATION 
AND ENRICHMENT ACT OF 1987 


HON. MARILYN LLOYD 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 28, 1988 


Mrs. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, | want to express 
my support for S. 2097, the uranium revitaliza- 
tion bill which is being introduced today. 

Uranium is critical as a fuel for electricity. It 
follows that the world of international uranium 
trade is, and always will be, dominated by po- 
litical issues and Government policies—both 
here and abroad—and not dominated by ura- 
nium producers and traders. “Free trade” in 
uranium is only a theory. In the real world, 
governments set uranium policies. 

In the United States, we are blessed with 
plentiful uranium resources, a capable and ex- 
perienced uranium production industry and the 
largest uranium market in the world. We 
should have as the atomic energy act man- 
dates: A viable domestic industry,” 

What we have, however, is a decimated 
uranium mining industry, an ineffective envi- 
ronmental program regarding mill tailings, a 
crippled enrichment enterprise, and a continu- 
ing decline in our market. 

| believe the intent of this bill outlines a plan 
for national security, economic security, and 
most importantly, energy security. As we have 
all remarked before, there is no such thing as 
a perfect piece of legislation. This is no ex- 
ception. 

| have serious reservations about portions 
of this legislation, but | believe enough in the 
concept to try to work through these differ- 
ences in the committee process. | am commit- 
ted to working in a cooperative spirit as a sup- 
porter of the bill and feel strongly that this ve- 
hicle will be a foundation stone to our national 
energy policy. 

This bill does address some critical areas, 
including Treasury repayment and operations. 
One fault of our current program is that we 
are still managing and operating the enrich- 
ment enterprise as if we still held a world mo- 
nopoly on enrichment business. We must 
make our program competitive in the global 
marketplace if we are ever to regain our 
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standing as a leader in the industry. A more 
business-like operation can help to achieve 
that goal. 

| look forward to working with my col- 
leagues in ironing the imperfections of this bill 
and contributing à wel- integrated. well- 
thoughtout, comprehensive uranium industry 
to the country. 


THE PREMATURE DEATH OF 
BEN LINDER 


HON. MIKE LOWRY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 28, 1988 


Mr. LOWRY of Washington. Mr. Speaker, | 
rise to urge Members to take a moment to 
commemorate the life and contributions of 
Benjamin Linder and to recall with sorrow his 
premature death at the hands of the Contras 
1 year ago today. 

Mr. Linder went to college in Seattle, and 
many of my friends and constituents knew him 
well. His death was an outrage to all of us. 

Ben Linder went to Nicaragua to put his en- 
gineering skills to use helping people who 
needed him. His idealism was a powerful 
force for good and a great gift. His death was 
a vivid reminder of the tragic consequences of 
the Reagan administration's Nicaragua policy 
and of the desperate need for peace in that 
country. 

Ben Linder tried to build a better life for 
poor people in Central America. We would do 
well to follow his example and support peace. 
| hope that my colleagues will not let this day 
go by without remembering this fine young 
American who tried to show the people of 
Nicaragua a better side of the United States. 


A CAMPUS BESET BY DRY ROT 
HON. JACK F. KEMP 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 28, 1988 


Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, | would like to call 
my colleagues’ attention to an outstanding ar- 
ticle in today’s Washington Times written by 
Thomas Sowell, an economist at the Hoover 
Institution. In an incisive op-ed article, Mr. 
Sowell articulately highlights and attacks a 
disturbing trend on our Nation's campuses— 
one which the Secretary of Education, William 
Bennett, recently went to Stanford to elo- 
quently combat. 

The issue at Stanford and other institutions 
of higher learning really is twofold. First, it in- 
volves the rejection of courses teaching the 
very values underlying our Western civilization 
and culture by a noisy minority on campuses. 
The second, equally disturbing trend is the ca- 
pitulation by educational institutions to this di- 
visive minority. 

Western civilization is based upon moral, 
educational, and cultural values. These values 
have been the solid foundation upon which 
our society has flourished for over 1,000 
years. They have served as an underpinning 
to great civilizations and helped to shape our 
political, economic, and social philosophies. 
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We expect these values to be taught to the 
next generation by the family, our communi- 
ties, and our educational systems. Without 
these values—this foundation—our society is 
threatened. Yet, we are seeing a growing 
number of educational institutions caving in to 
a minority of students and academies who dis- 
dain these values. 

Both Thomas Sowell and Secretary Bennett 
recognize this threat to our society. They un- 
derstand that these values have made our 
freedoms and prosperity possible and that 
educational institutions have a responsibility to 
oppose ignorance and intimidation. | doubt 
that any cause has two more eloquent and 
formidable champions. They are to be com- 
mended for their efforts to reverse this dan- 
gerous trend to our Nation’s campuses, and 
for their efforts to defend the Western ideas 
of civilization, which have been a guiding 
beacon for free and prosperous nations 
throughout the world for over a 1,000 years. 

A Campus BESET By Dry Ror 
(By Thomas Sowell) 


When Secretary of Education William 
Bennett came to talk at Stanford University 
on April 18, every seat in the hall was filled 
and standees were packed all the way back 
out the door. A nearby room in which his 
speech was being broadcast was also packed 
all the way back out the door. Outside the 
building, a number of people pressed near 
the windows to try to hear the broadcast. 

Clearly, some people sensed the impor- 
tance of the occasion, even if the Stanford 
administration treated it as just another 
passing episode. What brought Mr. Bennett 
out to Stanford, and what brought this au- 
dience to hear him, was—on the surface— 
just the changing of one course. 

The course was called “Western Culture,” 
a year-long survey of the classic writings of 
Western civilization, from ancient times to 
the present. The changing of this course did 
not begin with any intellectual or scholarly 
re-evaluation. It was the result of a two-year 
campaign of strident rhetoric, demonstra- 
tions, threats and disruptions by a small but 
vocal group of students. The tone of the 
campaign was symbolized by the Rev. Jesse 
Jackson, during a campus visit, leading the 
chant of “Hey, hey, ho, ho, Western Culture 
has got to go!” 

The learned professors debated and 
evaded and squirmed, but ultimately capitu- 
lated. In Mr. Bennett’s words: “The loudest 
voices won, not through force of argument, 
but through bullying, threatening and 
name-calling.” He added, “a great university 
was brought low by the very forces which 
modern universities came into being to 
oppose—ignorance, irrationality and intimi- 
dation.” 

More was involved here than one institu- 
tion's expedient cave-in. When tactics like 
this succeed on one highly visible campus, 
you can look for more of the same across 
the country. There may or may not be as 
much noise made elsewhere, for other col- 
lege and university administrations may see 
the handwriting on the wall and capitulate 
early. 

Pre-emptive surrender has become one of 
the standard techniques of academic “crisis 
management.” 

But the issue reaches far beyond acade- 
mia. The Western Culture course was sin- 
gled out for this kind of attack because 
Western civilization itself is despised by the 
attackers. “The issue of the merits of the 
course came to stand for the merits of West- 
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ern civilization as a whole,” in Mr. Bennett's 
words. 

This is also essentially what the attackers 
themselves said, as they denounced Western 
civilization as racist, sexist, exploitative and 
the rest of the litany of the far left. (Other 
civilizations with fewer problems are not 
named.) An earlier appeasement of such 
views created alternative courses, openly 
anti-Western, for those who did not want to 
study Aristotle, Shakespeare and others dis- 
mised as “white males.” 

The propaganda nature of one alternative 
course was made plain from its own descrip- 
tion in the college catalog. The course 
“challenges some of the reverential notions 
of a noble, mythical entity whose revealed 
name is Western Culture,” it said. The 
counterculture course disdained “so-called 
‘great works’,” which “in reality” were only 
“a recently invented fiction” whose purpose 
was to justify the West in its global conflicts 
and in its internal “relations of power” be- 
tween “classes, races and persons (male and 
female).” 

Not satisfied with having their own hate- 
the-West course, the radical elements then 
set about attacking the traditional Western 
Culture course for others. Their attack was 
well-timed. It came while Stanford was en- 
gaged in the largest fund-raising campaign 
in American academic history. The universi- 
ty obviously did not want any trouble to tar- 
nish its image while it was trying to raise a 
billion dollars. 

Noisy outbreaks on campus that attract 
the media are trouble. Quietly selling out is 
no trouble, especially if it can be done on 
the installment plan, so that the Western 
Culture course will only gradually sink 
toward the level of the anti-Western course. 
There are all sorts of lofty labels for this, 
such as “diversity,” “enrichment” or includ- 
ing “neglected” female and non-white writ- 
ers. 

Judging by what has already happened in 
one anti-Western civilization course at Stan- 
ford, only those female and non-white writ- 
ers who represent a certain ideological slant 
are likely to be used. Jeane Kirkpatrick and 
V.S. Naipaul need not apply. 

Ridiculous as it is to choose writings on 
the basis of the sex and race of their au- 
thors, it is fraudulent when these criteria in 
turn are camouflage for choosing on the 
basis of ideology. 

What is happening at Stanford is part of a 
more general corrosion from within in 
American educational institutions. The con- 
tinual, one-sided attacks on the values of 
this society succeed, not because the at- 
tackers are powerful, or even logical, but be- 
cause those responsible for defending educa- 
tional and cultural values have other agen- 
das and can buy peace by spending other 
people’s money and compromising other 
people’s education. 

Reprehensible as much of this is, it is at 
least understandable as the rational self-in- 
terest of those involved. 

What is not readily understandable is why 
outside donors continue to finance the un- 
dermining of the society which made their 
freedom and their success possible. Last 
year was a record year for donations to col- 
leges and universities—with Stanford lead- 
ing the list of beneficiaries. 

Donors might at least earmark their 
money for the medical school, or for engi- 
neering, or for some other academic divi- 
sions that are not part of the unending, one- 
sided propaganda campaigns which repre- 
sent what Allan Bloom so aptly called “the 
closing of the American mind” where it 
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should be most open—in our colleges and 
universities. 

It would be better if donors closed their 
checkbooks until the colleges and universi- 
ties in question clean up their act. A non- 
contribution could be a donor's greatest con- 
tribution to his alma mater. 
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Why is it that the attackers sense the 
moral dry rot in places like Stanford, which 
makes these institutions so vulnerable to 
attack, while the donors continue to listen 
to the lofty rhetoric? Certainly the overflow 
crowd that came to hear Mr. Bennett under- 
stood the importance of the issue. His plain 
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but powerful words must have been a wel- 
come relief from the sanctimonious double- 
talk they have been hearing on campus for 
so long. 
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CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE 


April 29, 1988 


SENATE—Friday, April 29, 1988 


(Legislative day of Thursday, April 28, 1988) 


The Senate met at 11 a.m., on the 
expiration of the recess, and was 
called to order by the Honorable RICH- 
ARD C. SHELBY, a Senator from the 
State of Alabama. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, the Reverend Rich- 
ard C. Halverson, D.D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let us pray: 

But they that wait upon the Lord 
shall renew their strength; they shall 
mount up with wings as eagles; they 
shall run, and not be weary; and they 
shall walk, and not faint.—Isaiah 
40:31. 

Gracious Lord, grant to every Sena- 
tor and staff member a special visita- 
tion of Your love and grace this 
coming week. For those who travel— 
journeying mercies, a safe arrival at 
destination, and a safe return home. 
Help the Senators to make time this 
week for family and to take time for 
their own personal renewal. Prosper 
their labors whether at home or away. 
Be with those who “stand by the 
staff” in the offices during the recess. 
Thank You for the faithful labors by 
the dedicated men and women who 
serve the Senate. While their work 
continues this coming week, help them 
to find time with family, for rest, 
recreation, and renewal. Loving Lord, 
grant that this coming week will pro- 
vide all that each in this large family 
needs for the responsibility to which 
each has been called. In the name of 
Him who promised rest for our souls 
who come to Him. Amen. 


APPOINTMENT OF ACTING 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will please read a communication 
to the Senate from the President pro 
tempore [Mr. STENNIS]. 

The legislative clerk read the follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, DC, April 29, 1988. 
To the Senate: 

Under the provisions of rule I, section 3, 
of the Standing Rules of the Senate, I 
hereby appoint the Honorable RICHARD C. 
SHELBY, a Senator from the State of Ala- 
bama, to perform the duties of the Chair. 

Joun C. STENNIS, 
President pro tempore. 

Mr. SHELBY thereupon assumed 
the chair as Acting President pro tem- 
pore. 


RECOGNITION OF THE 
MAJORITY LEADER 
The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The majority leader is recog- 
nized. 


TURKEY DESERVES PRIORITY 
ATTENTION 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I call at- 
tention to an article written by 
Pamela Harriman which appeared in 
the New York Times on Saturday, 
February 20, 1988, titled “Turkey De- 
serves Priority Attention.” I find Mrs. 
Harriman’s comments to be perceptive 
and farsighted. She believes that 
America needs to pay more attention 
to Turkey’s progress at home and 
abroad. As she rightly notes, Turkey's 
first democratic election in years last 
November 29, which returned Prime 
Minister Ozal to power, rated but a 
passing glance from the press in the 
United States. I agree with her com- 
pletely that this staunch ally of ours, 
which is responsible for defending 
roughly one-third of NATO's total 
frontier with the Warsaw Pact and for 
controlling Soviet access to the Medi- 
terranean in wartime, receives military 
assistance from the United States at a 
level which has declined in recent 
years and which is insufficient for 
modernizing Turkey’s aging arsenal. 

I, too, am disappointed that there 
has been so little attention paid to the 
historic meetings between Prime Min- 
ister Ozal of Turkey and Prime Minis- 
ter Papandreou of Greece in Davos, 
Switzerland, in February 1988 and in 
Brussels, Belgium, in March 1988. The 
initiation of this extremely important 
dialog, the first substantive high-level 
talks in 10 years, as Mrs. Harriman 
notes, “went all but unnoticed in the 
American media.” These meetings 
signal a new era of forward looking di- 
plomacy in the region. 

I commend Prime Minister Ozal for 
his statesmanship and vision of im- 
proved relations in the region and 
note unilateral steps by Turkey to ad- 
vance this process of rapprochement, 
including the lifting of restrictions on 
property owned by Greek Nationals in 
Istanbul and a planned official visit by 
Prime Minister Ozal to Athens this 
coming June. I look forward as well to 
the visit of Turkey’s President Evren 
to the United States in June. This will 
be the first visit of a Turkish Presi- 
dent to the United States in over 20 
years. 

Mrs. Harriman makes a number of 
other salient points about American 


inattention to Turkey. I urge my col- 
leagues to read her article. I, too, 
agree that Turkey deserves priority at- 
tention and applause. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article by Pamela Harri- 
man entitled “Turkey Deserves Priori- 
ty Attention,” which appeared in the 
New York Times of February 20, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


[From the New York Times, Feb. 20, 1988] 
TURKEY DESERVES PRIORITY ATTENTION 
(By Pamela Harriman) 


WASHINGTON.—Turkey is exposed to pres- 
sures from its historic rival the Soviet 
Union, to the north, and the new wave of Is- 
lamic fundamentalists, to the east and 
south. It is too little exposed to Americans. 
We need to tune in more closely to its 
progress at home and abroad. 

Under the journalistic variant of Gresh- 
am’s Law—bad news drives out good—Tur- 
key's orderly Nov. 29 parliamentary voting 
rated but a passing glance from the press in 
the United States. Moreover, a meeting in 
Switzerland last month between the Turk- 
ish and Greek prime ministers, the first 
such substantive high-level talks in 10 years, 
went all but unnoticed in the American 
media. 

As our easternmost NATO ally and a 
staunch friend for more than 40 years, 
Turkey deserves priority attention and ap- 
plause, Both the conduct and the outcome 
of its 1987 election reflected progress in 
strengthening civilian rule, sidelining ex- 
tremist factions and bolstering democracy 
on the borders of Syria, Iran and the Soviet 
Union. 

While dealing with major social and eco- 
nomic strains, Turkey is again a model of 
developing democracy. In our own interest, 
we must show more concern over its 
progress and its problems. 

Turkey is too easily crowded off our tele- 
vision screens. It has few vocal friends in 
high places in our country; in recent years, 
officials in Washington policymaking coun- 
cils have largely taken Turkey for granted. 

The result of this not so benign neglect is 
reflected in the steep decline of appropria- 
tions for military assistance to this ally, 
which is as strategically vital as it is poten- 
tially vulnerable. Funding for security 
grants and low-interest loans stood at $718 
million in fiscal 1984. The sum dropped to 
$619 million in fiscal 1986. For fiscal 1988, 
the sum dropped again—to an insufficient 
$490 million for modernizing Turkey’s aging 
arsenal. 

While a variety of off-budget provisions 
give Turkey low-cost access to some surplus 
United States and North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization arms, the total flow of equip- 
ment and aid is too low. Having locked in 
high allocations of security assistance to 
Egypt and Israel, the Administration and 
Congress are obliged to spread the diminish- 
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ing remainder of foreign military aid ever 
more thinly around the globe. Turkey's 
share dwindles, but its obligations remain. 

Responsible for defending one-third of 
NATO's total frontier with the Warsaw 
Pact and for controlling Soviet access to the 
Mediterranean in wartime, Turkey carries a 
heavy defense load. 

As host to 5,000 American troops at half a 
dozen critically important intelligence and 
air installations, Turkey provides a crucial 
listening post in peace and an essential for- 
ward base if war should erupt. Just to sit on 
the shore of the Bosphorus, as I did, and 
count six Soviet oil tankers steaming past 
Istanbul's domes and minarets in 15 minutes 
is to appreciate the weight that geography 
and history have placed on Turkey. 

Since Turkey carries a heavy burden of re- 
gional as well as self-defense, its allies must 
apportion our mutual obligations more equi- 
tably and sensibly. This requires more than 
just a higher, steadier level of American 
military aid and more than a narrow preoc- 
cupation with preserving the balance be- 
tween Greece and Turkey. What is also 
missing is active and visible American diplo- 


macy. 

The hostility between the Greeks and 
Turks damages not only them but the secu- 
rity of the West. Their animosity is pro- 
found, but Americans should not accept it 
as eternal and not overlook the harm it does 
to our own interests. The longer that bitter 
feuds over Cyprus and the Aegean go unme- 
diated and unresolved, the weaker our allies 
grow, and the less we can rely on them in 
time of trouble. 

The Johnson and Carter Administrations 
at least tackled the Cyprus issue, albeit with 
uneven results. Time has not eased the 
grievances. But in the words of William the 
Silent, leader of the desperate but ultimate- 
ly victorious Dutch rising against Spanish 
rule, “It is not necessary to hope in order to 
undertake, nor to succeed in order to perse- 
vere.” 

When America’s vital interests are at 
stake, persistence is essential. When two 
such stubborn adversaries and valued 
friends as Greece and Turkey are locked in 
mutual distrust, only determined and imagi- 
native American diplomacy is likely to pre- 
vent renewed conflict. 

In the meantime, we must deal with both 
on the basis of their contributions to region- 
al security and in terms of their relations 
with us, not just with each other. 

As a secular state with a largely Moslem 
population, Turkey can be a forceful exam- 
ple of democracy in the Middle East. For it 
to play that role in its own interest and 
ours, it needs the reassurance of steady 
American interest and support. On both 
counts, we now deliver less than we should. 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 


RECOGNITION OF REPUBLICAN 
LEADER 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Republican leader is recog- 
nized. 


IMPORTANT NATO ALLIES 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, first of 
all, I certainly agree with my distin- 
guished majority leader. I will be 
having an opportunity in this next 
week to visit both Prime Minister Ozal 
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and Prime Minister Papandreou and 
hope to highlight not only the majori- 
ty leader’s comments but the com- 
ments by Mrs. Harriman which are 
right on the mark. 

These are important countries and 
important NATO allies, and they have 
been making a real effort to resolve 
their differences but, as she indicated, 
the efforts have gone almost unno- 
ticed. 

So I will be underscoring the interest 
I know the majority leader has in 
seeing these matters develop. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Republican leader. 

His forthcoming journey will be of 
service to our own country and I will 
be very interested in hearing his 
report upon his return from visiting 
those two very important allies. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I have 
been doing a series of bicentennial 
minutes and they are articles very in- 
teresting to me, and I appreciate those 
who do the research. 


BICENTENNIAL MINUTE 

APRIL 11, 1960; ONE FAMILY'S CENTURY OF 

SERVICE TO THE SENATE 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, 28 years 
ago this month, on April 11, 1960, one 
of the most remarkable dynasties in 
the Senate’s history came to an end. 
On that day, 83-year-old James W. 
Murphy died. Murphy had been an of- 
ficial reporter of Senate debates for 
nearly 65 years. For 112 years, from 
1848 until 1960, one or more members 
of the Murphy family had served as 
Senate reporters. 

In 1848, on the recommendation of 
Senator John C. Calhoun, 14-year-old 
Dennis F. Murphy, James Murphy’s 
uncle, was hired by the private Con- 
gressional Globe as a member of its 
Senate corps of verbatim shorthand 
reporters. Dennis served for 48 years, 
until his death in 1896. His brother 
Edward, who was James’ father, began 
as a Senate reporter in 1860 and 
served 59 years. Another brother 
served the Senate for 28 years. 

James W. Murphy joined the corps 
of Senate reporters in 1896. While 
working here, he earned a law degree 
from Georgetown University and in 
1934 he advanced to the post of chief 
Senate reporter. Murphy’s skill came 
not only from his own diligence and 
the influence of his distinguished 
family, but also from the tradition of 
excellence set in place by other long- 
serving Senate reporters. They includ- 
ed Theodore F. Shuey, considered one 
of the world’s preeminent shorthand 
reporters, and John Rhodes. Shuey’s 
Senate career spanned 65 years, from 
1868 to 1933. Rhodes, whom several of 
my colleagues will remember, began 
during the 1919 Versailles Treaty 
debate and retired in 1963. 

Today, our own distinguished corps 
of official reporters carries on this tra- 
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dition, as we are reminded by this 
week’s retirement of Chief Official Re- 
porter G. Russell Walker. In 1956, ma- 
jority leader Lyndon Johnson de- 
scribed James Murphy in words that 
apply equally to Mr. Walker. 

Under his deft touch the technicalities, 
the contradictions, the subtle nuances, and 
the bewildering phrases arrange themselves 
in a neat and orderly fashion. They fall into 
place in such a way that they have coher- 
ence and logic and reason. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remain- 
der of my time. 


MORNING BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, there 
will now be a period for the transac- 
tion of morning business for not to 
exceed 1 hour, with Senators permit- 
ted to speak therein for not to exceed 
5 minutes each. 

The Senator from Wisconsin. 


WHY THE HAPPY ECONOMIC 
FIGURES ARE AN ILLUSION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
figures are out on the country’s eco- 
nomic performance in the first quarter 
of 1988. They are good, in fact, very 
good. In one sense they are better 
than they appear. It is true that the 
gross national product [GNP] grew at 
a modest annual rate of 2.3 percent. 
The average growth rate of the Ameri- 
can economy throughout the years 
has been around 3 percent. In the pre- 
vious quarter—that is the last quarter 
of 1987 the growth was 4.8 percent. So 
growth in this latest period slowed 
sharply from the last quarter of 1987. 
The most recent 2.3-percent growth is 
less than this country has usually en- 
joyed. But it is still positive. Best of all 
in the view of the optimists was the 
makeup of the 2.3-percent real in- 
crease at an annual rate of GNP. The 
growth in the GNP took place in the 
face of a fall in real Government 
spending in the quarter at an annual 
rate of 10 percent. The big bright spot 
was a rise exactly where it should be 
in business investment which grew at 
an annual rate of 21 percent. Even 
within that happy figure was an even 
more encouraging development—a rise 
in producer’s durable equipment of a 
smashing 32.5 percent. This is encour- 
aging because producer’s durable 
equipment is where the increase in 
future productivity and competitive- 
ness is largely based. Bravissimo. 

But wait a minute, before we throw 
our hats too high in the air we should 
keep in mind that the quarterly fig- 
ures on this component are very errat- 
ic. For example, in the first quarter of 
1987 producer’s durable equipment 
dropped 15.3 percent. The next quar- 
ter it rose by 16.5 percent. Then in the 
third quarter last year it rose by an- 
other 26.3 percent. In the fourth quar- 
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ter of last year it fell by 0.9 percent. 
And now in the first quarter of this 
year it yo-yos back up again, this time 
by a handsome 32.5 percent. Still it is 
not bad. But wait another minute. The 
increase in business investment was ac- 
counted for almost entirely by com- 
puters, with some additional increase 
in transportation equipment. Com- 
pared to 1986 and 1987 computer 
spending is the only category of busi- 
ness investment that has increased. 
This combination of investment 
doesn’t suggest that U.S. businesses 
are expanding capacity in a way that 
would increase our ability to export. 
Meanwhile over all final sales rose by 
a modest 2.6 percent and consumption 
by an almost equally modest 3.8 per- 
cent. 

The best measure of final sales is 
the line entitled “Final Sales Less 
CCC.“ This excludes the Govern- 
ment’s purchases of CCC commodities. 
Using this measure, final sales in the 
first quarter rose 4.3 percent after de- 
clining 0.1 percent in the fourth quar- 
ter. Here is a significant sign of 
strength. One of the most interesting 
parts of the breakdown of the GNP 
figures is the inventory picture. Al- 
though nonfarm inventories grew less 
in the first quarter—$38.3_ billion 
than in the fourth—$51.5 billion—all 
of the improvement occurred in auto- 
mobiles and other consumer dura- 
bles—mainly furniture. In every other 
category, inventories grew at a faster 
rate during the first quarter than at 
any time last year. Also personal sav- 
ings fell slightly in the fourth quarter 
to 4.6 percent of personal income. But 
that is higher than it has been in 
recent years. 

Many economic observers are con- 
cluding that these first quarter of 1988 
figures rule out any recession in 1988. 
They also argue that this is the right 
mix to keep inflation and interest 
rates in check—that is more produc- 
tion—less consumption, higher produc- 
tivity and therefore lower wage costs. 

In spite of all this good anti-infla- 
tion news, unemployment is at the 
lowest level in nearly 9 years. So 
where is the trouble going to come 
from? The answer, Mr. President, is in 
the colossal, top heavy level of present 
debt—Federal Government debt, but 
far more importantly household debt 
and business debt. No one should be 
astonished that the country is cruising 
merrily along in the longest peacetime 
recovery in the history of our country. 
Would it surprise you if, your family 
enjoyed a much improved 10 years of 
living at a $33,000 out-go pace on a 
$20,000 income, if you were pushing 
the family into debt by $13,000 every 
year. Any American family can do it. 
But few are irresponsible enough to 
try it, and fewer still are dumb enough 
to believe that they were not getting 
into deep trouble in the process. Mr. 
President, in 10 years such a family 
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would be about $130,000 in debt. Now 
it just happens that the debt of this 
country—Federal Government, house- 
holds, and nonfinancial businesses is 
about $9.2 trillion. That colossal debt 
adds up to just about $130,000 for 
every family in America. Far and away 
the biggest share of this mammoth 
debt has been accumulated in the past 
10 years. By and large they have been 
a great 10 years. 

Have we finally found the way to lift 
ourselves up by our bootstraps? Have 
we really repealed the law of gravity? 
Can we shove this country deeper and 
deeper in debt? Can we assume ever 
larger interest obligation on that debt? 
The answer is never and no way. This 
is a monumentally selfish, live-beyond- 
our-means adventures in irresponsibil- 
ity. The shame is that this country is 
the leader of the free world for one 
very big reason: We are the leader be- 
cause we have the strongest economy 
in the free world. And the shame is 
that we are in the process of wrecking 
it. 

Mr. President, all of us have seen 
families wrecked by plunging deeply 
into debt. We are reading more and 
more about prosperous businesses that 
have gone bankrupt. In spite of these 
record years of economic recovery 
more of our financial institutions are 
failing than at any time in 50 years. 
And all this is happening in the long- 
est, economic recovery period in the 
peacetime history of our country. 
What is going to happen when this 
long joyride comes to an end? This 
country and the free world are going 
to be in economic trouble of a degree 
this country has not seen in 50 years. 

So what is the answer? The answer 
is to recognize how deeply serious this 
debt problem is and take the painful, 
unpopular step necessary to stop it 
now. Not only the Federal Govern- 
ment, but the entire American econo- 
my should go on a thrift kick and 
promptly. Won’t that bring on a slow 
down in the economy? Of course, it 
will. Won't that reduce our standard 
of living? It will, indeed, and it should. 
But there is no other way. 


MOLLENHOFF ON THE DEADLY 
JOURNALIST DISEASE: AIDS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, few 
journalists have served this country 
with as much force, perception and in- 
tegrity as Clark Mollenhoff. Among 
many other distinctions, Mollenhoff 
won a Pulitzer Prize and served for 
many years as the Washington bureau 
chief of the Des Moines Register. 
Today Clark Mollenhoff is professor 
of journalism at Washington and Lee 
University. 

Recently this distinguished journal- 
ist wrote a devastating essay on what 
he calls the deadly journalist disease, 
that is, anonymous informant’s defam- 
atory statements, which appropriately 
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carries the acronym of AIDS. Mollen- 
hoff concludes his article this way: 


It is difficult to teach that sound investi- 
gative journalism practices take experience 
and hard work when hardly a day goes by 
that one or more of the television networks 
does not use a “sources say” attribution to 
attack or undermine some political figure or 
government official. The use of unnamed 
sources encourages laziness, overreaching, 
carelessness and insensitivity in judging the 
credibility of sources. This creates an undis- 
ciplined environment with the temptation 
of willful falsification or exaggeration. 
While most journalists resist the temptation 
to a short cut, there are some who are lazy 
or dishonest and will seize the opportunity 
presented to make any point they want to 
make through the device of confidential 
source they do not have to identify. 


Mr. President, because Members of 
the Congress are often the thought- 
less sources of these defamatory anon- 
ymous allegations or the victims, and 
because we can play our part in re- 
fraining from shoving the not-for-at- 
tribution, derogatory shiv in the back 
when we talk to the press, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the essay by Pro- 
fessor Mollenhoff be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 


NPC Forum: THE DEADLY JOURNALIST 
Disease: AIDS 


ANONYMOUS INFORMANT'S DEFAMATORY 
STATEMENTS 


(By Clark R. Mollenhoff) 


The acronym is AIDS, for Anonymous In- 
formant’s Defamatory Statements, and this 
highly contagious journalist disease is de- 
stroying the credibility of the press in the 
United States. 

The use of defamatory statements by 
anonymous informants has crept into 
common usage as a helpful and versatile 
device for reflecting unfavorably upon the 
public or private person who is not in favor 
with the writer or television news reader. 

The practice of quoting unnamed 
“sources” has continued to be used, and in 
some areas has flourished, despite the con- 
demnation by a few thoughtful editors who 
have warned of the serious damage it is 
doing to press credibility. 

The use of anonymous sources to charge 
illegal or improper conduct on the part of 
public or private persons is defended on 
grounds that it is often essential to expose 
some powerful political figure who has been 
able to successfully hide evidence of corrup- 
tion. Often cited by the uninformed and 
half-informed is the “Deep Throat” source 
that is erroneously credited with the down- 
fall of President Nixon. 

If you believe the downfall of President 
Nixon was dependent upon what the “Deep 
Throat” informant whispered to a young re- 
porter in a Washington parking garage, you 
are half-informed or the victim of one of 
the superficial myths flowing from the Wa- 
tergate experience. 

Those who covered Watergate thoroughly 
and with any understanding of evidence 
know that the comments of Deep Throat“ 
were not sound corroboration of anything, 
and were at best the unsupported and vague 
assurances that the reporter might be right 
in his preconceived conclusions. 
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There was much good solid reporting on 
Watergate by The Washington Post, The 
New York Times, The Washington Star, 
The Los Angeles Times, Scripps-Howard, 
The Chicago Tribune, The St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, The Minneapolis Tribune, The 
Des Moines Register and the Associated 
Press. It was the solid documented stories 
by those organizations and others that over- 
came the Nixon administration's cover-up 
efforts. 

There were some undocumented and false 
stories on some largely irrelevant but sensa- 
tional issues that were prominently dis- 
played in a few newspapers and were a dis- 
service to the cause of honest journalism. 
Those false and misleading stories emanat- 
ing from unidentified “sources” were an im- 
pediment to the exposure of the most seri- 
ous Watergate crime—the obstruction of 
justice that was the Watergate cover-up. 

Those undocumented and false stories 
gave President Nixon and his political sup- 
porters powerful ammunition to further 
their effort to undermine the credibility of 
the press on sound and well documented 
stories on the crimes and cover-up of Water- 
gate. To keep the press role in proper per- 
spective, it is well to remember that even 
the sound reporting on Watergate would 
have been useless if it had not been for the 
courage and integrity of United States Dis- 
trict Judge John J. Sirica and Senator Sam 
Ervin. 

Those who argue “the people’s right to 
know,” as a justification for peddling unver- 
ified and unverifiable gossip and rumor, 
should reflect upon the manner in which 
Senator Joseph McCarthy used the privi- 
leged forum of the Senate floor to engage in 
smears of public and private persons. The 
smears were based upon questionable docu- 
ments, half-truths, innuendoes and outright 
falsehoods from the lips of unnamed 
sources or sources with malicious or ques- 
tionable motivation. The fact that Joe 
McCarthy was occasionally right did not 
justify his brutal and indecent smears on 
the good name of innocent people. 

McCarthyism was wrong in the 1950s, and 
it is just as wrong now to take advantage of 
the almost unlimited privilege of the First 
Amendment to the U.S. Constitution to 
peddle unverified and unverifiable gossip 
and rumor that does irreparable damage to 
the reputation of either private or public 
persons. 

If an attack on a public or private person 
is justified, the competent professional jour- 
nalist can find the documentation, and the 
solid quotable verification that was for 
years standard in the practices of the pro- 
fession. The competent journalist does not 
have to engage in a sneak attack that relies 
upon some faceless accuser. If there is a 
confidential informant who supplies leads to 
a story situation, he should be given the 
maximum protection. Ethical standards 
demand that the confidential informant’s 
existence is not mentioned in the news story 
that is developed by verifying and corrobo- 
rating the informant’s leads. 

While almost every newspaper forum de- 
bates the ethics of the Miami Herald in the 
pursuit of evidence concerning Gary Hart 
and Donna Rice, little attention is paid to 
the ravages of Journalistic AIDS—Anony- 
mous Informant's Defamatory Statements. 

The tattle over the Miami Herald rages 
about the circumstances under which it was 
appropriate to establish a surveillance team 
to obtain direct evidence of the private life 
of a presidential candidate and as to wheth- 
er that surveillance was conducted in a thor- 
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oughly professional manner. The paper, 
however, was seeking solid evidence. 

Yet virtually ignored is an issue that goes 
to the credibility of the press—the wide- 
spread use of unnamed confidential sources 
to spread rumor and gossip about private 
and public figures and institutions. 

It is quite possible that the Miami Herald 
would not have been the subject of such 
widespread criticism if the editors had 
simply gone into print with an uncorrobor- 
ated anonymous statement that the presi- 
dential candidate was engaged in an adulter- 
ous relationship with one or more women. 

The reporters might have spared them- 
selves the thought and work that went into 
the job of verifying and corroborating that 
Hart had his meetings with Donna Rice. 
Had the Miami Herald simply gone into 
print with defamatory statements from 
anonymous confidential sources there would 
probably have been little if any debate over 
the decision to publish. 

Even if the story was proven to be without 
basis on the major points, there would have 
been no major outcry and no debates if the 
editors refused to retract and had stated 
only “we checked our reporter's notes“ and 
“we stand by our story.” 

Instead of criticism for irresponsible pub- 
lishing of unverified gossip and rumor, the 
editors might have been praised for ‘‘stand- 
ing behind the reporter.” And, if the news- 
paper refused to disclose those questionable 
“reporter's notes“ to authorities, there 
would be further praise for “not being coop- 
erative with police.” 

“They can’t prove we knew it was false,” is 
the frequent quip of the reporter or editor 
bent upon publishing or airing an undocu- 
mented anonymous defamatory statement 
about some public figure. 

While a few newspaper organizations have 
established policies that virtually eliminate 
use of anonymous sources as the sole sup- 
port or major support for articles that 
charge illegal or improper actions, some of 
the larger newspaper organizations operate 
without guidelines on anonymous sources 
despite the examples of dishonest and mis- 
leading use of anonymous sources by a 
number of reports in the wake of the Janet 
Cooke scandal, 

There is little discussion of the cases of a 
few reporters who have been proven to have 
falsified their anonymous sources, and to 
have falsified notes in trying to establish 
corroboration for non-existent or distorted 
versions of conversations with so-called 
“confidential sources.” 

The lack of discussion and criticism of 
anonymous informant’s defamatory state- 
ments means that the undisciplined use of 
anonymous sources goes on and seems to be 
condoned by some of the networks and by 
some of the nation’s most prestigious news- 


papers. 

It is difficult to teach that sound investi- 
gative journalism practices take experience 
and hard work when hardly a day goes by 
that one or more of the television networks 
does not use a “sources say” attribution to 
attack or undermine some political figure or 
government official. The use of unnamed 
sources encourages laziness, overreaching, 
carelessness and insensitivity in judging the 
credibility of sources. This creates an undis- 
ciplined environment with the temptation 
of willful falsification or exaggeration. 
While most journalists resist the temptation 
to a short cut, there are some who are lazy 
or dishonest and will seize the opportunity 
presented to make any point they want to 
make through the device of a confidential 
source they do not have to identify. 
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THE INF TREATY 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. President, 
when the Senate reconvenes on May 9, 
we will take up the INF Treaty. This 
recess, therefore, affords us all an op- 
portunity to become better acquainted 
with the ratification process and with 
the hearing record developed by the 
three committees having jurisdiction 
to review the treaty. The Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, the Foreign Relations 
Committee, and the Intelligence Com- 
mittee have all been conducting hear- 
ings, reviewing the provisions of the 
treaty, and attempting to assess the 
effect of the treaty on our national se- 
curity interests. 

From what I can tell from talking to 
members of those committees and 
reading reports in the press, we have 
pretty well concluded that phase of 
the process. I hope that we can expedi- 
tiously consider any suggestions that 
may be made by Senators for clarifi- 
cations, reservations, or even amend- 
ments to the treaty. Any Senator has 
the right to suggest changes in the 
treaty or to urge additions to the un- 
derstanding that the Senate attaches 
to the meaning of terms and the obli- 
gations of our country under this 
treaty. 

It is interesting to review some of 
the provisions of the treaty in order to 
appreciate why this is such an historic 
agreement. For the first time, we are 
confronted with an agreement with 
the Soviet Union that provides for the 
actual elimination of deployed weap- 
ons systems. Under the treaty, 1,836 
missiles would actually be eliminated 
on the side of the Soviet Union. Some 
859 missiles would be eliminated on 
the side of the United States. 

It is interesting to observe, Mr. 
President, that the Senate will not ac- 
tually ratify the treaty, but will adopt 
a resolution of ratification which gives 
the advice and consent of the Senate 
for the President to ratify the treaty. 
All the treaty documents now before 
the Senate are subject to such ratifica- 
tion. 

It has concerned me that, in prelimi- 
nary discussions of the treaty, we have 
heard some in the Chamber trying to 
impose upon the executive branch 
theories of interpretation of previous 
treaties as a condition to the appro- 
priation of funds for the Department 
of Defense, and even, as I understand 
it, as a condition to the continued 
progress by this administration in 
reaching agreement with the Soviet 
Union on this treaty and on the con- 
tinuing strategic arms reduction talks 
that are under way in Geneva. 

This situation bothers me, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and I hope we will take advan- 
tage of the ratification process to work 
out these issues and to settle them 
once and for all. 

I think we can learn from the histo- 
ry of the ABM and Salt I Treaties. In 
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those instances, the Senate may not 
have paid sufficient attention to the 
agreed-upon meaning of the treaties 
and to the implications for future 
weapons testing, testing which is now 
a vital part of the strategic defense ini- 
tiative of the United States. As a 
result, there are now sharp disagree- 
ments as to what intent the hearing 
record shows with respect to testing 
by our Government of antisatellite 
weapons and other new technologies 
in the effort to protect our own securi- 
ty interests. 

During this recess, I hope we can all 
work on this treaty with the problem 
of intent in mind and try to solve that 
problem during this ratification proc- 
ess. Frankly, I think it does not serve 
our security interests when we see im- 
portant Members of the Senate chal- 
lenging our own executive branch's in- 
terpretation of a treaty between the 
United States and the Soviet Union on 
antiballistic missile systems. These are 
very, very important understandings, 
and they go to the very heart of our 
effort to understand and utilize the 
modern technologies that may be 
available to help us protect our securi- 
ty as a nation. 

It sometimes seems to me, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that it is as difficult for the ad- 
ministration to negotiate with and 
come to terms with some Members of 
the Congress on these subjects as it is 
for the administration to deal with the 
U.S.S.R. in reconciling and resolving 
some of these differences. 

It worries me when we have Mem- 
bers of Congress insisting on the 
United States complying with a Sena- 
tor's understanding of a previously 
ratified treaty when what really ought 
to concern us is whether the Soviet 
Union is complying with that treaty. 

When we look at the activities that 
are going on right now in the Soviet 
Union with respect to the deployment 
of battle-control radar systems, the 
placement of land-based missile sys- 
tems that could very well be used in an 
antiballistic missile defense system, 
when we see the experiments that are 
being undertaken by the Soviet Union 
in space using some of the modern 
technologies that could very well be 
used in an ABM context, it worries me 
that we are misplacing our emphasis, 
Mr. President, by trying to nitpick the 
administration’s interpretation of a 
provision of an ABM agreement when 
we ought to be looking at what is hap- 
pening in the Soviet Union that may 
threaten the security of American citi- 
zens. 

Given that very legitimate concern, I 
hope that in this ratification process 
we will look at those possible disagree- 
ments over the meaning of treaty pro- 
visions and iron those out here in the 
family—in the family of the Senate 
and the administration working to- 
gether to try to reach common under- 
standings. If necessary, we should 
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attach to the treaty statements, decla- 
rations, clarifications, as the Senate 
has the power to do and not get down 
the road into the next administration 
or the next, where there will be Sena- 
tors serving in this body that were not 
even present when this treaty was rati- 
fied, who might make it difficult for 
our administration to carry out and 
defend its own interpretation of the 
treaty in a way that protects our secu- 
rity interests. 

I hope we will keep these things in 
mind, and I know we will as we enter 
this ratification process. I thank the 
distinguished Senator from Illinois for 
his patience while I have made these 
remarks. 

I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois. 


SENATOR PROXMIRE’S 10,000TH 
ROLLCALL 


Mr. SIMON. Thank you, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I thank my colleague from Mis- 
sissippi for his usual graciousness. 
This body is a richer body for his serv- 
ice here. 

Mr. President, I want to take a few 
minutes of the time of this body on 
simply noting that Senator PROXMIRE, 
who spoke a few minutes ago, yester- 
day afternoon cast his 10,000th roll- 
call. I doubt, with all due respects, 
that the Senator from Mississippi or 
the Senator from Alabama or the Sen- 
ator from Illinois is ever going to 
achieve that kind of distinction. 

It is not simply the rollcalls. It is his 
being here morning after morning, on 
morning business, calling attention to 
“Star Wars,” calling attention as he 
did just a few minutes ago to the debt 
problem, and this is real. 

If I could just add one set of statis- 
tics to what he has said. In fiscal year 
1980 the Federal Government spent 
$83 billion on our interest expendi- 
ture; this is gross interest expenditure. 

One of the things that has happened 
over the years—I would love to just 
blame this administration, but it has 
happened prior to that—one of the 
little shifts that has taken place is 
when listing interest we no longer list 
the gross interest expenditure. We list 
the net interest expenditure to bring 
the figure down. We subtract the in- 
terest we get from Social Security 
trust funds and things like that. 

In 1980 we spent $83 billion on inter- 
est. This fiscal year the gross interest 
expenditure will be $203 billion, $120 
billion of growth for interest alone, 
and we do not get one thing out of it 
other than higher interest rates. 


CENSORSHIP IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I happen 
to be one of the subscribers of a 
weekly newspaper in South Africa, the 
Weekly Mail. It is a vigorous, free 
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newspaper that wants freedom in 
South Africa, but it is an antiapart- 
heid newspaper. 

The day before yesterday, it was 
warned that it may be shut down if it 
does not stop printing “subversive ma- 
terial.” Subversive material means an- 
tiapartheid material. 

Under the emergency decree in 
South Africa, the information minis- 
ter has the ability just to shut down 
any newspapers or to censor newspa- 
pers. And to illustrate that power, just 
a little better than a month ago, on 
March 22, the New Nation, a newspa- 
per supported by the Roman Catholic 
Bishops Conference in South Africa, 
was shut down for 3 months. 

The Weekly Mail is available to 
whites and blacks. It gives people like 
the junior Senator from Illinois an op- 
portunity to see from their perspective 
what is going on. It provides infinitely 
more material, frankly, than you can 
get in the New York Times or the 
Washington Post or any American 
publication. Because, obviously, we 
cannot devote that much attention to 
the problems there. 

I have appreciated the Weekly Mail 
and I hope that our friends in South 
Africa do not make the mistake of 
shutting it down, or even worse, im- 
prisoning the editor, as they have 
done on some other occasions. The 
editor of the New Nation, Mr. Zwelake 
Sisulu, has been in detention since De- 
cember 1986. 

Our friends in South Africa who are 
in a leadership position there ought to 
understand this clearly. Apartheid is 
going to go. The only question is 
whether it is going to go peacefully or 
violently. And they ought to be on the 
side of peaceful change and we ought 
to be on the side of peaceful change. 
When they close down newspapers 
that simply take the stand that apart- 
heid is wrong, then the message they 
are sending, not only to young radicals 
but to everyone who wants change in 
South Africa, is: You cannot have it 
peacefully; violence is the way that 
you have to achieve change. 

Massive bloodshed in South Africa 
will not be good for whites, for blacks, 
for coloreds there. And the lesson of 
history is once you have violence, in a 
place like that, it is not going to be 
confined to the borders of any one 
country. We ought to be seeing that 
there is peaceful change. This admin- 
istration ought to be on the side of 
peaceful change more vigorously than 
it is. But right now my appeal is not to 
this administration. It is to the leaders 
of South Africa. 

Let this free journal continue to ex- 
press its opinion. Do not send the mes- 
sage to the people of South Africa 
that the only way you can achieve 
change is through violence. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


EXTENSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the period for 
morning business be extended for an 
additional hour today and that Sena- 
tors may speak therein for up to 10 
minutes each. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STEVENS addressed the Chair. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Alaska. 


STATEMENT FROM FORMER 
SENATOR HARRY FLOOD 
BYRD, JR. 


Mr. STEVENS. I thank my distin- 
guished friend, our majority leader. 

Mr. President, a short while back, 
Members of the Senate paid tribute to 
the late Senator John Williams of 
Delaware. 

One of our former colleagues, my 
good friend Senator Harry Byrd of 
Virginia, who served with distinction 
in this body along with Senator Wil- 
liams, told me he wished he could 
have been included in the tribute to 
John Williams. 

I asked him to send his remarks to 
me so I might put them in the Recorp 
for him. 

So, Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that these remarks that have 
been sent to me by the former Senator 
Harry Byrd in tribute to our late col- 
league, John Williams, be entered in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT FROM FORMER SENATOR HARRY 

FLOOD BYRD, JR. 

Senator John J. Williams of Delaware was 
one of the finest Senators with whom I 
served. 

He had strong convictions and during his 
24 years in the Senate he evidenced time 
and again the courage of his convictions. 

Never did he run from a fight; always did 
he battle for his philosophy of government 
and against proposed legislation which was 
contrary to those principles. 

To John Williams, more than any other 
Senator, goes the credit for the defeat in 
1970-71 of President Nixon’s so-called well- 
fare reform. It was John Williams, a Repub- 
lican who exposed the fallacy of the Repub- 
lican President’s plan. 

It was Senator Williams who for days on 
end queried Administration witnesses and 
others, developing facts and figures which 
evidenced that the Nixon plan was not wel- 
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fare reform, but welfare expansion. Under 
his leadership the Finance Committee re- 
jected overwhelmingly the Nixon proposal 
as did the Senate itself. 

John Williams worked hard for the people 
of Delaware and for the people of the 
United States. His integrity was never in 
question, nor was his dedication to the 
Senate and to the American people. 

Aside from being an outstanding Senator, 
to me he was a close friend and a cherished 
colleague. 

Signed, 
HARRY FLOOD BYRD, Jr. 


Mr. STEVENS. I thank the Chair. 
The comments have been signed by 
him, and I so indicate. 


CONTEMPORARY JAPANESE 
POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I have 
been making a series of statements 
concerning Japan, and I want to com- 
ment this morning on contemporary 
Japanese political development. 

Whenever we in the West set out to 
examine post-World War II Japanese 
politics, one central fact must always 
be kept in focus—Japanese politicians, 
of whatever party or persuasion, are in 
agreement that economic development 
and expansion must have the highest 
priority in Japan and that all other 
considerations, including defense 
issues and trade matters, have to take 
second place. The results of such a 
predisposition among Japanese polti- 
cians are now being felt in America 
and Western Europe. 

I have with me here today Bill Can- 
field, who is counsel for the minority 
on the Rules Committee who has 
worked with me in researching recent 
political developments in Japan. 

Last year, Japan replaced a popular 
and successful Prime Minister with a 
relatively unknown and untested suc- 
cessor. The question must be: Will the 
change in Prime Ministers signal a 
change in the direction of Japanese 
politics? Will their economic policies 
of the past continue, unaltered, into 
the 21st century? Will Japan come to 
recognize its defense obligations as a 
world power? Such questions must 
naturally occur to anyone who seeks 
to understand the future course of 
Japanese-United States relations. 

Mr. President, November 6, 1987 
marked a very important day in the 
political life of postwar Japan. On 
that day, Prime Minister Noboru Ta- 
keshita succeeded Yashuiro Nakasone 
and named the members of his first 
Cabinet. It is clear that this event was 
important not only for Japan but also 
for the West, and especially for the 
United States. While the formation of 
the Takeshita government represents 
a new political beginning for Japan, it 
must also be seen as a continunation 
of a political dynamic which has been 
operative in Japan for the last 
century. 

That statement is not a contradic- 
tion, Mr. President. If we have learned 
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anything about our Japanese friends 
over the last several decades, it is that 
in Japanese politics, the old and new 
can, and do, coexist quite harmonious- 
ly. As a matter of fact, Japanese do- 
mestic politics can best be viewed in 
the context of the old saying that: 
“The more things change, the more 
they remain the same.” 

When examining the current politi- 
cal situation in Japan, we must recall 
that there is but one dominant politi- 
cal organization in Japan, the Liberal 
Democratic Party [LDP], remember- 
ing as well that the LDP Party has 
named the Japanese Prime Minister 
for each Government since the party 
was founded in 1955. In addition, we 
must also remember that the LDP rep- 
resents something more, an unbroken 
line of conservative political parties 
which have lead Japan since the last 
quarter of the 19th century. In fact, 
the 1955 formation of the LDP was 
itself the result of the joining together 
of the two largest conservation parties 
of the era. 

Since 1955, Prime Ministers have 
come and gone, but the LDP has re- 
mained dominant. If the election re- 
sults of the landslide LDP victory in 
July, 1986—in which the LDP took 304 
of the 512 seats in the lower house of 
the Diet—are a guide to the future, 
the LDP appears to have solidified its 
position and will remain the preemi- 
nent force in Japanese politics into 
the 21st century. This project is con- 
firmed by a July 16, 1987 poll conduct- 
ed by the Yomiuri Shimbun newspa- 
per which found that fully 46.2 per- 
cent of respondents chose the LDP as 
their party, while the highest rated 
opposition party secured the support 
of only 14.2 percent of those respond- 


ing. 
Before examining the LDP and its 
leadership, we should look briefly at 
the major opposition parties. The 
Japan Socialist Party [JSP] presents 
the most numerically significant alter- 
native to the LDP. For years, the 
Japan Socialist Party has based its 
appeal on a Marxist line and has de- 
pended upon organized labor for the 
majority of its support. However, the 
party’s overwhelming defeat in the 
July, 1986 election can be attributed to 
the fact that today, Japan is a nation 
where polling data shows that 80 to 85 
percent of the citizenry identifies with 
middle-class values and where labor 
unions can no longer deliver the meas- 
ure of political support of which they 
were once capable. In the lower house 
of the Diet, the JSP, the No. 2 politi- 
cal party in Japan, currently holds 
only 85 of 512 seats. While the future 
for the JSP appears bleak, its leader- 
ship has finally recognized that it 
must adapt its policies to contempo- 
rary political realities. The first over- 
seas visit, in September of last year, by 
the party’s new chairman, Takako 
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Doi, was to the United States rather 
than, as had been suggested by some 
in the leadership of the party, to the 
Soviet Union or China. 

This decision, to visit the United 
States first, was a remarkable break 
with the past by the chairman of the 
JSP. But this visit was not the only 
change in JSP dogma. In fact, the JSP 
has begun to reexamine its historic po- 
sition relative to the Japanese Self-De- 
fense Treaty and the Japan-United 
States Security Treaty. In a position 
paper released by the JSP in August 
1987, the party began to move closer 
to the positions held by the other Jap- 
anese opposition parties, recommend- 
ing that the security treaty and the 
defense forces be accepted for defense 
only and that the 1 percent of Japa- 
nese gross national product ceiling for 
defense spending be continued. 

However much the JSP attempts to 
modify its hardline image, internal 
struggles can be counted on to make 
that process quite difficult. In fact, 
the issuance of the August 1987 posi- 
tion paper lead to a split within the 
JSP as the result of which the Social- 
ist Association seceded from the JSP. 
Indeed, there is some reason to believe 
that the JSP is being consumed from 
within. In June 1987, right-wing, na- 
tionalist members of the JSP met with 
elements from two other major opposi- 
tion parties, the Democratic Socialist 
Party and the Social Democratic Fed- 
eration in an attempt to consolidate 
into a more significant opposition coa- 
lition. 

The second largest opposition party 
is the Komieto Party which controls 
56 seats—of 512—in the lower house of 
the Diet. But the influence of Ko- 
mieto is small indeed. The Yomiuri 
Shimbun poll of July 1987 showed 
that only 4.5 percent of those respond- 
ing aligned with Komieto. In fact, that 
poll showed that more people selected 
none of the above, some 26.3 percent, 
than choose all of the opposition par- 
ties taken together. This illustrates 
the dominance of the Liberal Demo- 
cratic Party and the near futility with 
which the Japanese opposition parties 
confront the prospect of overtaking 
the LDP in the near future. 

The landslide July 1986 election vic- 
tory for LDP, which get into place the 
rise of Prime Minister Takeshita in 
late October of 1987, was the result of 
the overwhelmingly successful 5-year 
tenure of his predessesor, former 
Prime Minister Nakasone. Before Na- 
kasone came to power, the generally 
accepted rule of thumb was that a 
Prime Minister could at best accom- 
plish one major international achieve- 
ment during his term. Nakasone 
proved the contrary by embarking on 
his long-held dream of improving Jap- 
anese-South Korean relations, which 
had remained strained since World 
War II. After achieving the full nor- 
malization of relations with South 
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Korea early in his first term, Naka- 
sone went from success to success, not 
the least of which was the develop- 
ment of a close personal relationship 
with President Reagan. 

The new style of leadership which 
Nakasone brought to contemporary 
Japanese politics was obviously well 
received by the Japanese people. This 
is especially true with respect to Naka- 
sone's international role and his for- 
eign policy initiatives. It is not clear, 
however, that the Japanese public 
supports an expansion of his defense 
policies. 

In fact, the July 1987 Yomiuri Shim- 
bun poll shows that only 8.4 percent of 
those who supported Nakasone did so 
because of his defense posture and 
that fully two-thirds of those who op- 
posed Mr. Nakasone did so because of 
his defense and international policies. 
I believe that we can infer from this 
that while popular support for contin- 
ued international activism is both pos- 
sible and politically wise for Prime 
Minister Takeshita, there appears to 
be little evidence to suggest that the 
Japanese are interested in expanding 
upon their very limited defense role. 
Lack of popular resolve on their own 
defense obligation by the Japanese is a 
very troubling development for the 
future of the free nations of the Pacif- 
ic. 

It also seems clear to me that Mr. 
Takeshita has the responsibility of 
drawing upon the popularity of his 
predecessor to continue the Nakasone 
policy of redirecting the Japanese 
economy toward one which is more 
import-oriented than has been the 
case in the recent past. Prime Minister 
Takeshita must be careful, however, 
not to allow commodity prices to soar 
as he continues to move toward a more 
import-oriented economy. Experts 
agree that Japanese voters use the sta- 
bility of commodity prices as a major 
component in their electoral decisions. 
Nakasone was the heir to 5 years of 
stable prices; Mr. Takeshita must have 
an equal amount of good fortune if he 
is to be successful. 

Mr. President, Noboru Takeshita is 
well within the mainstream of tradi- 
tional Japanese politicians. His politi- 
cal success appears premised on years 
of hard work within the Liberal Demo- 
cratic Party and the support of influ- 
ential LDP Party elders rather than 
from his issue expertise. Takeshita 
began his political career at age 27—he 
is now 64—in a prefecture assembly, 
rising to the lower house of the Diet 
at age 34 and has been continually re- 
elected ever since. 

The new Prime Minister began Cabi- 
net service in 1971 and has been a Cab- 
inet Secretary, the Minister of Con- 
struction, and served as Finance Minis- 
ter in 1979-80 and again from Novem- 
ber 1982 to July 1986. He also had the 
good fortune of being the son-in-law of 
former Deputy Prime Minister Shin 
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Kanemaru, who was instrumental in 
his campaign for party leadership. 

His connections notwithstanding, 
the Prime Minister must also be recog- 
nized as a shrewed politician. After 
taking control of the LDP in July 
1986, in a contest with Finance Minis- 
ter Susumu Miyazawa and former For- 
eign Minister Shintaro Abe, Takeshita 
named Mr. Abe as Secretary General 
of the party, the No. 2 position, thus 
making Abe the logical successor for 
Prime Minister upon Mr. Takeshita’s 
retirement from office. Takeshita re- 
tained Mr. Miyazawa as Finance Min- 
ister and named Michio Watanabe as 
chairman of the party's Policy Affairs 
Research Committee, one of the most 
important institutions within Japa- 
nese policymaking circles. Because of 
Watanabe's expertise on tax issues, it 
is expected that Takeshita will fulfill a 
campaign promise and emphasize 
reform of the byzantine Japanese tax 
code during his first term. 

Mr. President, while some people 
predict Prime Minister Takeshita may 
not be the dynamic leader that his 
predecessor was, his personal qualities 
are those which are the most esteemed 
in Japanese society: a strong sense of 
compassion, deference, patience and 
self-effacement. Based upon his Cabi- 
net selections, I foresee that he will 
emphasize continuity in both domestic 
and international policies and will 
stress his endorsement of the essence 
of Japanese culture. 

However, Mr. President, Prime Min- 
ister Takeshita must begin the process 
of reexamining the role of Japan with 
respect to its defense obligations. For 
too long, Japanese politicians have felt 
that a robust international economy 
was all that mattered. But Japan has 
become a world power over the last 40 
years. They must come to understand 
that world powers have world obliga- 
tions. They must come to understand 
that they must begin to play a wider 
role in the common defense of the Pa- 
cific. The United States can no longer 
be expected to shoulder, alone, the 
Japanese defense obligation while the 
Japanese remain free to expand their 
own international economy. 

In the months ahead, Mr. Takeshita 
will face many troubling domestic and 
international problems, not the least 
of which will be the future course of 
the Japanese-American relationship. I 
look forward to my pending trip to 
Japan and to working with the Prime 
Minister toward our shared goal of 
strengthening our ties of mutual admi- 
ration and support. 


THE CONFLICT IN JUDEA AND 
SAMARIA—THE REST OF THE 
STORY 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, the 
American public has been provided 
with a great deal of commentary re- 
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garding the civil strife now being or- 
chestrated in Israel. 

Unfortunately, a great deal of this 
commentary has ignored the larger 
context in which this civil strife 
occurs. It is this larger context which 
must be known and understood if we 
are to have a policy truly aimed at 
serving America's interests in the 
Middle East. 

The events in Israel are disturbing 
to many Americans and especially to 
me. At this point, the immediate con- 
cern of our Government should be to 
avoid taking steps which run the risk 
of increasing violence and discord 
there. 

Beyond this immediate imperative, 
the United States would be best off 
viewing the current situation in the 
context of the long-running struggle 
between Israel and its neighbors as 
well as the long-term efforts by the 
Soviet Union to move into a position 
of dominance in the Middle East. Such 
efforts must not be allowed to ad- 
vance. 

Early in April, Human Events ran an 
article by Yedidya Atlas, entitled “A 
Short History of the West Bank.” In 
the article, Mr. Atlas discusses both 
the recent history of Judea and Sama- 
ria, and the involvement of pro-Soviet, 
and radical forces in the violence being 
orchestrated in these territories. 

Some commentators have suggested 
that the situation in the Middle East 
can easily be solved by the relinquish- 
ing of these territories by Israel. How- 
ever, after reading Mr. Atlas’ article, it 
is clear that this simple “solution” 
would not be a solution at all, but 
would rather promote the interests of 
radical, pro-Soviet elements at the ex- 
pense of Israel, the Palestinian people, 
and America’s interests in the Middle 
East. Human Events is to be congratu- 
lated for publishing this insightful 
backgrounder on a complex situation. 

Mr. President, I commend this arti- 
cle to my colleagues and I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE WEST BANK 
(By Yedidya Atlas) 


JERUSALEM:—Since early last December 
Americans have been inundated by media 
reports on the “escalating conflict between 
the Palestinians and Israeli troops in the 
Occupied West Bank and Gaza Strip.” 

Israel is being charged with sole responsi- 
bility for the current situation, as well as 
for its solution. 

At the same time, the Palestinian Arabs 
are being simplistically presented as a ho- 
mogenous nationalist group struggling 
against their Israeli occupiers for a home- 
land limited to the administered territories 

To better comprehend this more complex 
and volatile situation, a brief history is in 
order. In 1919, the League of Nations en- 
trusted Great Britain with a mandate for es- 
tablishing a Jewish national homeland in 
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Palestine which included the territory both 
east and west of the Jordan River. 

In 1921, approximately 77 per cent of this 
area was separated by the British to estab- 
lish an Arab entity in eastern Palestine, and 
Abdullah ibn Hussein, an Arabian interlop- 
er, was appointed emir. The official reason: 
to designate a homeland for the Arab Pales- 
tinians, leaving the remaining 23 per cent 
west of the river for the Jewish Palestinian 
homeland. 

In 1946, the British created the Kingdom 
of Transjordan and Abdullah was promoted 
to king. Then, in 1947, the U.N. issued a 
“Partition Plan” to divide the remaining 
western part of Palestine into a truncated 
Jewish State and a second Palestinian Arab 
state in the territories known still as Judea 
and Samaria. 

The Palestinian Jews, under protest, ac- 
cepted the 1947 Partition Plan. The Pales- 
tinian Arabs rejected it. And on May 15, 
1948, the combined armies of all the Arab 
countries attacked the fledgling State of 
Israel. 

Approximately 600,000 Palestinian Arabs 
fled “temporarily.” But temporarily became 
permanently, when the Arab invaders failed 
to destroy Israel. 

Following the 1949 ceasefire, Judea and 
Samaria were under Transjordanian occupa- 
tion, and Egypt occupied the Gaza Strip. 
Transjordan became Jordan when Abdullah 
annexed Judea and Samaria. The annex- 
ation was recognized by no country in the 
world, including the U.S., except for Great 
Britain and Pakistan. The Jordanian mon- 
arch was even denounced by his own Arab 
allies. 

At the Arab League Summit the next 
year, a resolution was jointly presented by 
Syria, Lebanon, Egypt and Saudi Arabia to 
expel Jordan from the Arab League for Ab- 
dullah’s actions. 

For 19 years, until 1967, Jordan occupied, 
sometimes brutally, the renamed, West 
Bank” with its 20 UNWRA refugee camps. 
No one in the world called for the establish- 
ment of a Palestinian state in the West 
Bank, least of all the Palestinian Arabs 
themselves. Nor would Jordan have agreed. 

And when western Palestinians rioted in 
December 1955, April, 1957, April 1963, No- 
vember 1966 and April 1967, King Hussein 
sent in tanks which shelled city streets and 
machine gunned people at random, killing 
hundreds of men, women and children. Of 
course, he first closed the area to the world 
media. 

The Gaza Strip, as it was known for the 
19 years of Egyptian occupation, had eight 
UNWRA refugee camps in which the Pales- 
tinians were forced to live in overerowed 
squalor. Egypt refused to absorb any refu- 
gees, kept them stateless, denied passports, 
and forbade them to travel or work in 
Egypt. 

For 19 years, these Jordanian and Egyp- 
tian occupied areas were kept in a state of 
economic stagnation and severe unemploy- 
ment. 

Average unemployment in the early 608 
ran between 35 per cent to 45 per cent and 
refugee unemployment hit a high of 83 per 
cent. Yet during this entire period, the 
world was silent. PLO terrorist chieftain 
Yasir Arafat himself never even bothered to 
visit Judea and Samaria for the entire 
period of Jordanian occupation. Only with 
the capture of these territories by Israel in 
a defensive war in 1967 did anyone discover 
the “legitimate rights and national aspira- 
tions” of the Palestinian Arabs. 

And yet, from a humanitarian viewpoint, 
the situation of the Palestinian Arab has 
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improved immeasurably since the advent of 
Israeli administration in 1967. 

Unemployment hovers around a mere 1 
per cent and per capita gross income trebled 
in less than 20 years; infant morality rates 
dropped from the pre-1967 140 per 1,000 to 
only 30 per 1,000 today—at a time when the 
rest of the Arab world is still at 80 per 1,000; 
and seven Arab colleges and universities 
were established under Israeli “occupation,” 
where none existed before 1967. 

Had the Arab countries any true inten- 
tions of helping their beleaguered brethren 
from western Palestine, they would and 
could have absorbed them easily four dec- 
ades ago, as the Israelis did of an even 
greater number of Jewish refugees from 
Arab lands. 

The Palestinian Arabs share the same lan- 
guage, religion and culture, and for some 75 
per cent of them, the same countries of 
origin just three generations before when 
their grandfathers emigrated for economic 
reasons to Palestine from Lebanon, Syria, 
Egypt, Jordan and Saudi Arabia. 

But the 21 Arab countries were not inter- 
ested in aiding their Palestinian brothers. 
Rather, they preferred to use them as a po- 
litical weapon to wield against Israel. And 
no less a political body than the United Na- 
tions lent itself to this manipulation. 

In the mid-1970s Israel attempted to give 
the Palestinian Arab refugees in Gaza new 
and better housing. The U.N. General As- 
sembly, at the urging of the Arab states, 
passed Resolution 32/90 condemning Israel 
for trying to relocate these refugees and de- 
manded they be returned “to the camps 
from which they were removed.” 

And yet, U.N. Under Secretary Marrack 
Goulding came to Gaza this past January 
during the riots accompanied by 10 TV 
crews on a fact-finding visit and laid the 
entire blame for the situation squarely at Is- 
rael's feet. As if his own organization’s com- 
plicity in the matter did not exist. 

Today’s rioting in the administered terri- 
tories is said to be just a homogeneous and 
spontaneous demonstration of Palestinian 
national aspirations against Israeli occupa- 
tion. Ignored, however, is the role of a com- 
bination of various terrorist factions from 
the PLO is extremist Muslin fundamental- 
ists—groups which are no less at odds with 
each other as they are in opposition to Isra- 
el's existence. 

Moreover, one must distinguish between 
Gaza and the region known as Judea and 
Samaria, as well as the fact that the majori- 
ty of the Palestinian Arabs, while not neces- 
sarily in favor of Israel, do not prefer either 
King Hussein or Arafat as alternative 
choices and thus are unlikely to support the 
aim of many of the rioters. 

Of the 420 Arab villages and 25 munici- 
palities in the administered territories, riots 
have taken place in less than 50 of them. 
And these 50 are generally quiet. 

The indigenous Palestinian Arab popula- 
tion in the administered territories and 
their refugee brethren do not, as a rule, get 
along. The Palestinian refugees in Judea 
and Samaria comprise 30 per cent of the 
population and only a third, or 10 per cent, 
live in UNWRA refugee camps. In Gaza 
they count for 60 per cent, half still in the 
camps. 

In Gaza there are eight different groups 
of Islamic fundamentalists whose influence 
in Judea and Samaria is minor. These 
Muslin extremists comprise about 25 per 
cent to 30 per cent of the terrorist factions 
in Gaza, whereas in Judea and Samaria, 
they only come to 10 per cent to 15 per cent. 
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The radical leftist organizations and the 
Communists are negligible in Gaza with a 
combined total of maybe 3 per cent of the 
terrorist factions, whereas in Judea and Sa- 
maria they weigh in with at least 25 per 
cent. Arafat’s Fatah faction of the PLO still 
is the major factor with as much as 70 per 
cent of the extremist groups in Gaza, and 60 
per cent in Judea and Samaria. 

But even in Yasir Arafat's Fatah faction 
of the PLO there are divisions concerning 
policy and tactics between Fatah outside of 
Israel, and local Fatah operatives inside the 
administered territories. 

The leftists are split into five main 
groups: Marxist George Habash’s PFLP 
(Popular Front for the Liberation of Pales- 
tine) with links to the Soviets; Ahmed Ji- 
bril's PFLP-GC (Popular Front for the Lib- 
eration of Palestine-General Command); 
Naif Hawatme’s DFLP (Democratic Front 
for the Liberation of Palestine); Saiqa, af- 
filiated with the Syrian Baath party; and 
the Communists. ; 

All of the aforementioned groups are 
based in Syria and have linked with the 
Soviet Union. Yasir Arafat's PLO faction, 
too, while not based in Syria, maintains 
strong ties with Moscow. 

All the Islamic extremist groups are pri- 
marily splinter factions of the original 
Egyptian Muslim Brotherhood,” and 
follow the basic line of Jihad“ Holy 
War“! —against the Jews, and the establish- 
ment of an Islamic Palestinian state. 

All Sunni fundamentalists, each of the 
eight groups, has its own political line. They 
include the “Brotherhood,” of course; ‘‘Is- 
lamic Jihad,” which is itself divided between 
supporters of the PLO, the “Al-Mujamma 
Al-Islami“ faction which pursues a Kho- 
meinist doctrine, and the Takfiyu al-Ijerra, 
whose Cairo branch murdered Egyptian 
President Anwar Sadat; the Al-Jamiyya Al- 
Islamiyya breakaway from the “Brother- 
hood”; and the Salfiyyun, which has links 
to the Saudi fundamentalists. 

Arafat, being himself, as his uncles and 
father before him, a member of the 
“Muslim Brotherhood” in Egypt, recognized 
the rising terrorist potential of the spread- 
ing Islamic fundamentalist groups, and set 
up a “religious department” of Fatah to at- 
tempt to harness this terrorist power for 
the PLO. While only moderately successful, 
Fatah has more support amongst the 
Muslim extremists than any other terrorist 
faction. 

While it is true that the initial riots of De- 
cember 9 in Gaza were local in origin, the 
outside terrorist organizations soon jumped 
on the bandwagon and grabbed the reins, 

PLO Chairman Yasir Arafat admitted as 
much in an interview with the French mag- 
azine Nouvel Observateur (January 1). 
“Today [the riots are] a synchronized oper- 
ation between local organizations and the 
PLO Executive Committee. At the begin- 
ning,” Arafat added, “the uprising was 
largely spontaneous, now it is organized.” 

Communication between the various 
“headquarters” and the Palestinian Arab 
masses in the administered territories is 
either via radio broadcasts from southern 
Syria, as in the case of Ahmed Jibril, or 
Baghdad and Arafat’s PLO, or via under- 
ground leaflets, as well as direct incitement 
to “kill the Jews” during Muslim prayer 
services in the mosques. 

The underground leaflets stem from the 
local operatives, who while claiming to issue 
orders on a regional basis from “on high,” 
have no real effect beyond their respective 
villages. The Islamic leaflets have a blunt 
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and primitive anti-Semitic and racist mes- 
sage, referring to the Jews as “blood suck- 
ers” and “brothers of monkeys,” and the 
PLO leaflets carry a more Marxist revolu- 
tionary tone attacking “imperialism and its 
allies” and Israel-American conspiracies” 
against the Palestinians. 

The current riots are not necessarily an 
indication of a new popular revolt against 
the Israeli occupation. Although previous 
waves of rioting did not reach this length 
and scope, particularly with the expansion 
of Islamic fundamentalist groups in Gaza, 
there are no new players here. 

The local coordinators and organizers of 
the riots, including those deported by Israel 
in January, are veteran terrorist operatives 
linked to the PLO, Islamic extremists and 
leftist groups. All have long criminal records 
ranging from murder and terrorist bomb- 
ings to incitement to riot and recruiting for 
terrorist organizations. 

With the abject failure of the PLO and all 
its various factions to seriously hamper Isra- 
el's existence, they have bet everything on 
the current riots in a lastditch effort to be 
taken seriously. 


JAMIE HUTTON—A REAL-LIFE 
PORTRAIT IN COURAGE 

Mr. KASTEN. Mr. President, I rise 
today to draw my colleagues’ attention 
to a real-life portrait in courage, 17- 
year-old Jamie Hutton of Monona, WI. 

Jamie Hutton is struggling with an 
awful disease. His doctors call it chron- 
ic myelogenous leukemia. To Jamie, 
though, it is just another one of life’s 
challenges, another opportunity to 
show character and determination. 

Jamie has the certainty and confi- 
dence, the quite hopefulness that only 
a strong character can provide. Jamie 
says his doctors aren't certain about 
his prospects for recovery; he adds, 
and I quote, They're not promising 
anything, but I am.” 

Mr. President, Jamie Hutton demon- 
strates as clearly as I’ve ever seen it 
the difference between wishing and 
hoping. A wish is the same as a fanta- 
sy; it is based on unreality, and usually 
remains there. Hope, on the other 
hand, starts out by recognizing reali- 
ty—and then acts with courage and 
faith to make it better. 

A wish vanishes as soon as it ap- 
pears; hope combined with faith can 
move mountains. 

Jamie Hutton recognizes better than 
most adults that life is like surfing on 
a choppy sea. You have to keep your 
head up, or you'll wipe out. 

Jamie’s keeping his head up. Pro 
golfer Greg Norman honored him by 
spending the Heritage Classic tourna- 
ment with him—and presenting him 
with the victory trophy he won in that 
tournament. 

Greg Norman knows class when he 
sees it. All of Wisconsin is proud of 
Jamie, and we hope his recovery is as 
speedy as his courage deserves. 

Mr. President, I think all of us who 
have ever faced, or ever will face 
though and painful situations—and 
I'm sure that includes all of us 
should reflect on the example of 
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young Jamie Hutton of Monona. I 
draw my colleagues’ attention to a 
report on Jamie in the Wisconsin 
State Journal, and I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


[From the Wisconsin State Journal, Apr. 20, 
19881 


JAMIE'S OPTIMISM, DETERMINATION STRONGER 
THAN EVER 


(By Martha Engber) 


It’s not difficult to understand why big 
shots like USA Today, PM Magazine, Good 
Morning America and Sports Illustrated are 
courting 17-year old Jamie Hutton of 
Monona for interviews. He gives you the im- 
pression he graduated from a course in 
upbeat behavior. 

“T feel fine,” Hutton said in a telephone 
interview Tuesday from University Hospital 
where he is undergoing tests. Next week 
he'll return and begin chemotherapy before 
a bone marrow transplant May 6. Hutton 
was diagnosed with chronic myelogenous 
leukemia two months ago. 

Recovery is a question of “when,” not “if,” 
he said. Doctors “say they're not promising 
anything, but I am,” 

He promises that he’ll successfully recu- 
perate from the operation, courtesy of the 
marrow from his 21-year old brother, Mike, 
by the beginning of July. That’s the way 
things have to be since he has a date to 
keep with his new Australian friend, golf 
pro Greg Norman. 

Norman presented the trophy he won at 
last weekend's Heritage Classic professional 
golf tournament to Hutton on national tele- 
vision Sunday in Hilton Head, S.C. The two 
also talked, ate and sweated out the four 
day tournament together. 

At that time, Norman made a deal that 
he'll arrange up-front seats for Hutton at 
the Western Open golf tournament in early 
July in Oak Brook, Ill., as long as Hutton 
feels all right. 

“There's nothing that’s going to stop me 
from going to the tournament,” said 
Hutton, who attended the last tournament’ 
with the help of Thursday’s Child, a south- 
ern Wisconsin group that grants the wishes 
of children who are gravely ill. 

“That was the best time in my entire life,” 
Hutton said. (Norman) didn't just put on a 
show for the cameras. It’s not like I just met 
him this one time. We're going to keep in 
touch.“ 

The junior at Monona Grove High School 
plans to put the huge wood and metal 
trophy on a shelf in his hospital room “so 
everyone can see it.” 

“I'm going to get out and get well for 
him,” Hutton added. 

Hutton said he would die without the 
transplant, The operation gives him an 80- 
percent chance of surviving. 

The chemotherapy and high-dose radi- 
ation sessions are extremely aggressive 
treatments that may make Hutton very 
sick, said Dr. Patricia Dirundorf, Hutton’s 
doctor. He won't be close to being home free 
until two or three weeks after the operation 
when new bone marrow begins to grow and 
create normal blood cells. 

“The hard times are coming,” she said, 
but Hutton’s new friendship with Norman 
and the media attention should be good for 
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his morale and “give him the strength and 
enthusiasm to keep on going.” 


OBJECTIONABLE TRADE AND 
COMPETITIVENESS ACT PROVI- 
SION 


Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, ear- 
lier this week the Senate sent the Om- 
nibus Trade and Competitiveness 
Reform Act to the President. He is ex- 
pected to veto the bill. I hope that the 
President will send us a list of his spe- 
cific objections to the bill so that Con- 
gress can act quickly on a stripped 
down version. We need to pass trade 
legislation this year. 

Yesterday, I cosigned a letter with a 
number of farm State Senators urging 
the President to include references to 
the Caribbean Basin Initiative ethanol 
provision in his veto message. I ask 
that a copy of that letter be printed in 
the Record following my statement. 
Elimination of this provision would 
help to address several concerns with 
the bill. Dropping this provision would 
reduce the cost of the bill and protect 
a vital domestic industry from subsi- 
dized foreign competition. I have 
heard Senators make the argument 
that the final bill is an improvement 
over the House version. That may be 
good, but why allow any subsidized 
ethanol into the United States? It is 
time that the bill restricts such im- 
ports to only five companies. But why 
should these five companies be al- 
lowed to make an estimated $100 mil- 
lion profit importing subsidized etha- 
nol? We also have heard that only two 
of these five companies currently are 
producing. If they are not producing 
or planning to produce ethanol, why 
do they need or want this special pro- 
vision? Finally, an argument has been 
made that the ethanol imports under 
this bill would not harm our domestic 
ethanol industry. If this is true, why is 
the domestic industry opposed to this 
provision? Why have experts estimat- 
ed that this provision will result in the 
loss of 1,000 domestic jobs in the etha- 
nol industry and displace 80 million 
bushels of U.S. corn? It is clear that al- 
lowing 200 million gallons of subsi- 
dized ethanol into the United States is 
not in the best interest of U.S. farm- 
ers, taxpayers or workers. This provi- 
sion should be dropped. 

Deletion of the ethanol provision 
would help to reduce the cost of the 
bill, but additional provisions also 
should be dropped to reduce the cost. 
At least some of the 165 studies and 30 
new commissions could be eliminated. 
We have heard that this bill will cost 
only $1.8 billion in the first year. Yet, 
when we calculate the cost of legisla- 
tion we also must look at the out 
years. The administration estimates 
that the bill will create $2.4 billion in 
new budget authority and $1.6 billion 
in new budget outlays and revenue 
losses over the next 6 years. In addi- 
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tion, the bill authorizes an additional 
$3.7 billion in new appropriations. 
When you add up the cost of every- 
thing authorized, you find a potential 
$6.7 billion cost for this bill over the 
next 6 years. This figure does not even 
include the potential cost of the agri- 
cultural marketing loan provisions or 
the $2 billion export enhancement 
program. These provisions are not in- 
cluded in the total cost because it can 
be assumed that they would not be im- 
plemented. The so-called strong mar- 
keting loan provision gives the admin- 
istration authority it already possess- 
es. On several occasions, I have joined 
in urging the Secretary of Agriculture 
to implement a marketing loan pro- 
gram for several commodities. The 
Secretary says he has not used this au- 
thority because of its high cost and its 
adverse impact on ongoing trade nego- 
tiations. The bill clearly maintains 
this programs if it can be certified 
that implementation would harm ne- 
gotiations. I support marketing loans, 
but feel that these trade bill agricul- 
tural provisions should be recognized 
for what they really are—empty shells. 

There are several more substantial 
agricultural trade provisions in the bill 
that would help farmers and ranchers. 
For example, the change in the duty 
classification for casein will benefit 
dairy farmers, taxpayers, and consum- 
ers. The change permitting processed 
meat products to be considered as live 
animals would provide substantial 
help to pork and cattle producers. 
These are changes in that could great- 
ly benefit agricultural producers. They 
are long overdue and should be made. 
Most of the farm groups support the 
bill because of the inclusion of these 
needed trade law changes. Those pro- 
visions can provide substantial bene- 
fits to farmers and ranchers without 
costing taxpayers billions of dollars. 

I would like to further clarify one 
point mentioned earlier. It is some- 
thing that has been questioned by 
some Senators. Section 4304 author- 
izes the Secretary of Agriculture to 
make a $500,000 payment to compen- 
sate commodity groups for their legal 
expenses in defending against counter- 
vailing duty charges made by foreign 
nations. If you read between the lines, 
it is very clear that this provision is in- 
tended to pay legal fees incurred by 
the National Corn Growers in fighting 
a Canadian trade action. I support the 
corn growers’ actions, but am con- 
cerned about the practice of directing 
the Secretary of Agriculture to pay 
legal fees for any private group. I ask 
unanimous consent that a copy of a 
recent Time magazine article on this 
matter be printed in the RECORD fol- 
lowing my statement. 

Mr. President, I support passing a 
trade bill this year and have encour- 
aged the President in person to work 
with Congress in an effort to enact 
much needed trade law changes. We 
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need a trade bill, but not one with all 
the excess baggage contained in the 
recently passed Trade Act and Com- 
petitiveness. I hope the administration 
and Congress can work together and 
pass cleaner trade bill. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, DC, April 28, 1988. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: We urge that in your 
veto message regarding H.R. 3, the Omnibus 
Trade and Competitiveness Act, you voice 
your strong opposition to Section 1910 enti- 
tled “Ethyl Alcohol and Mixtures for Fuel 
Use,” and call for its elimination from the 
bill. Section 1910 is not only antithetical to 
the objectives of the bill, but it also under- 
mines U.S. and Caribbean interests. 

Instead of “getting tough” with unfair Eu- 
ropean subsidies, this section actually re- 
wards such practices by providing a U.S. 
dutyfree dumping ground for subsidized Eu- 
ropean wine alcohol. By cloaking itself 
within the Caribbean Basin Initiative pro- 
gram, it allows five companies to pocket up 
to $100 million in excess profits, avoid 
paying over $120 million in legally imposed 
tariffs, while providing little or no benefit 
toward Caribbean economic development. It 
makes a farce of both the trade bill and the 
Caribbean initiative. 

Worse yet, it devastates American farm- 
ers, our rural economies, and our domestic 
ethanol industry. Section 1910 will allow 200 
million gallons of domestic ethanol to be 
displaced. This destroys a nearly 90 million 
bushel grain market for our farmers, and 
thus increases the cost of our federal farm 
programs. And since $4 of economic, activity 
is generated by the production of every 
gallon of ethanol, our struggling rural 
economies will be hit with a loss of $800 mil- 
lion in economic activity. 

We ask your help in getting the message 
to the Democratic House and Senate leaders 
that this is unfair and that rural Americans 
ought not be asked to pay such a stiff price 
for a trade bill. We request, therefore, that 
you include in your veto message a call for 
the elimination of Section 1910. 

Thank you for your leadership and assist- 
ance in this important issue. 

Sincerely, 
Davin K. KARNES. 
LARRY PRESSLER. 
RICHARD G. LUGAR. 
CHARLES E, GRASSLEY. 
DAVID DURENBERGER. 
STEVEN D. SYMMS. 


THE MAKING OF A MISHMASH 


Talk about spoiling the broth. Imagine 
trying to prepare dinner with 199 cooks 
watching every move, Something like that is 
happening on Capitol Hill, where a mam- 
moth conference committee is trying to rec- 
oncile differences in the omnibus trade bills 
passed last year by the House and Senate. 
Under the direction of two Democratic lead- 
ers—Representative Dan Rostenkowski of 
Illinois and Senator Lloyd Bentsen of 
Texas—the 199 members of the committee, 
along with 300 or so staffers and 100 brief- 
case carriers sent over by the White House, 
have been meeting in 17 subgroups in an all- 
out effort to get a comprehensive piece of 
legislation on President Reagan’s desk by 
April. The goal is to pass a bill that will bol- 
ster U.S. industry and reduce the trade defi- 
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cit, which hit a record $171.2 billion in 1987. 
The danger is that the law will wind up as a 
potpourri of protectionist measures that 
serve special interests but hurt consumers 
and do nothing to boost the competitiveness 
of U.S. companies. 

The mission is urgent because progress in 
bringing down the trade deficit has been 
painfully slow. After two months of sharp 
improvements in the trade gap, the Govern- 
ment reported last week that the deficit had 
edged up again, from $12.2 billion in Decem- 
ber to $12.4 billion in January. On the 
bright side, the deficit with Japan shrank 
17.5%. But the imbalance with other Asian 
countries, including South Korea and 
Taiwan, ballooned 18%. 

The issue of what to do about trade has 
long pitted the White House against Con- 
gress. The Reagan Administration philo- 
sophically embraces free trade, but the 
President has been under pressure from 
Capitol Hill to protect U.S. business inter- 
ests. Rather than give Congress an excuse 
to pass protectionist legislation, the White 
House has taken a fairly tough line, bring- 
ing 17 actions since 1985 against nations 
deemed to be engaging in unfair trade prac- 
tices. The most dramatic censure came last 
year, when the Administration imposed 
$300 million worth of sanctions against Jap- 
anese products after deciding that Tokyo 
had reneged on parts of an agreement under 
which it would, among other things, import 
more U.S, computer chips, 

The White House has angered Congress 
on several occasions by turning down pleas 
for important relief, most notably from the 
shoe industry. Many Democrats, and a few 
Republicans as well, are pushing for provi- 
sions in the trade bill that would force the 
Administration to retaliate automatically 
against unfair foreign traders. The Presi- 
dent, though, has vowed to veto any bill 
that would take away his discretion on 
when to impose trade sanctions. The con- 
flict has left the Democrats with a dilemma, 
Explains Rostenkowski: “We need a bill so 
tough that our trading partners can't ignore 
it, but so fair that the President wants to 
sign it.” 

Writing such a bill will be no easy task. 
Just keeping track of the provisions in the 
House and Senate versions of the bill (each 
of which weighs about five pounds and runs 
to more than 1,000 pages) is nearly impossi- 
ble. “The hardest part is remembering what 
each member of Congress wants,” says a 
member of Rostenkowski's committee staff. 
“and what priority he puts on each of his 
requests.” Staffers have been working well 
into the night and coming in on weekends, 
their briefcases bulging. Bentsen's group is 
dubbed the “committee that never sleeps.” 

It is not yet certain which provisions will 
live or die, but the bill is beginning to look 
less protectionist than it did just a few 
weeks ago. One likely casualty is a contro- 
versial amendment proposed by Representa- 
tive Richard Gephardt of Missouri to take 
action against countries that run chronic 
surpluses with the U.S. and engage in unfair 
trade practices. It would require the Presi- 
dent to impose trade sanctions on those na- 
tions that would reduce the surpluses by 
10% a year. Gephardt has made trade the 
central issue of his presidential campaign, 
but enthusiasm in Washington for his meas- 
ure has almost disappeared since his dismal 
showing on Super Tuesday. The betting is 
that Gephardt’s amendment will survive, 
but only in a severely watered-down form. 
Says a congressional staffer: “Gephardt and 
Rostenkowski talk on the phone, and it 
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sounds like they are working on face- 
saving.” 

Despite the probable weakening of the 
Gephardt amendment, several other propos- 
als in the trade bill, including some that are 
seemingly extraneous, rile the Administra- 
tion and could invite a veto. One of them 
would force many companies to give at least 
60 days’ notice of impending plant closings. 
The White House opposes as excessively re- 
strictive a section that would require a ban 
for up to five years on the importation of 
any products made by Toshiba, the Japa- 
nese electronics company, and Kongsberg 
Vaapenfabrikk, a Norwegian government- 
owned manufacturer of computers and 
weapons. They were found last year to have 
violated export-control agreements by sell- 
ing the Soviets high-tech equipment used to 
build quiet submarine propellers. 

Another proposal objectionable to the 
White House calls for the Government to 
keep more detailed records of foreign invest- 
ment in the U.S. The Administration fears 
that foreign investors, who have helped 
prop up the economy through heavy buying 
of Treasury bills and other securities, might 
trim such purchases if they knew their 
names could be made public. Nobuhiko 
Sasaki, a deputy director at Japan's Minis- 
try of International Trade and Industry, 
warns that congressional passage of the pro- 
posal would be like putting a knife to your 
own neck.” 

Perhaps the most disturbing aspect of the 
trade bill is that many members of Congress 
are using it as a vehicle to promote their pet 
projects. Speaking last week at a committee 
hearing, Treasury Secretary James Baker 
praised Congress for being willing to com- 
promise on sweeping issues such as what to 
do in response to unfair foreign trade prac- 
tices. But Baker complained pointedly about 
the lack of “willingness to jettison amend- 
ments that sometimes are supported by only 
one member.” In the same vein, Representa- 
tive Robert Kastenmeier, a Wisconsin Dem- 
ocrat, castigated his colleagues: A trade bill 
should be used to set trade policy, not pro- 
vide some kind of discount Casbah for spe- 
cial interests.” 

Members of Congress have many motiva- 
tions for championing causes that benefit 
only a few parties. Sometimes they may 
firmly believe in the worthiness of the pro- 
posals, or they may have been convinced by 
an effective lobbying campaign. Just as 
often, though, they may be out to please 
their constituents or those who have made 
major contributions to their campaigns. 
Both House and Senate versions of the 
trade bill are larded with proposals of ques- 
tionable merit and purpose. A few examples: 

A two-sentence provision would give 
$500,000 to the law firm of Bishop, Cook, 
Purcell & Reynolds for defending the Na- 
tional Corn Growers Association in a legal 
dispute with Canadian corn growers. The 
measure was sponsored by Representative 
Edward Madigan, the ranking minority 
member of the House Agriculture Commit- 
tee. The Illinois Republican took up the 
corn growers’ request for payment to the 
Washington-based law firm after the Agri- 
culture Department turned down an earlier 
plea to pick up the tab. 

Senator Max Baucus, a Democrat from 
the sheep-raising state of Montana, at first 
introduced a measure to set quotas on im- 
ported lamb. The idea was watered down in 
committee negotiations, but a provision that 
survives calls for federal payments to lamb 
producers if they are damaged by imports. 

A section of the trade bill known to Cap- 
itol Hill pundits as the “Timex provision” 
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would lower the tariffs on imported watches 
and watch parts. The measure is sponsored 
by Representative Beryl Anthony, an Ar- 
kansas Democrat whose state has a Timex 
manufacturing plant. The company also as- 
sembles watches in foreign factories for 
import into the U.S. 

A measure introduced by Representative 
Don Bonker, a Washington Democrat, 
would protect certain kinds of U.S. wood 
products by restricting competing imports. 
In particular, the measure subjects grooved 
or pegged plywood, used for wall paneling 
and in making furniture, to higher tariffs. 
Washington's lumber industry has been hit 
hard by a surge in imported wood products. 

The Senate version of the trade bill con- 
tains a complex five-page proposal concern- 
ing patent protection for drugs that appears 
designed to benefit a single product. The 
provision would in effect enable Warner- 
Lambert, a pharmaceutical firm, to receive a 
five-year exension of the patent on Lopid, a 
cholesterol-reducing drug. The measure was 
introduced by Senator Dennis DeConcini, 
an Arizona Democrat who chairs the Sub- 
committee on Patents, Copyrights and 
Trademarks. Warner-Lambert reportedly 
hired a team of Washington lobbyists and 
lawyers to help DeConcini draft the propos- 
al. 

Most of these provisions, and many more 
like them, would provide a windfall for some 
but could damage consumers and taxpayers. 
Dealing with such matters, many of which 
do not belong in a trade bill at all, makes it 
almost impossible for Congress to achieve 
its proper mission: writing a coherent piece 
of legislation that treats both domestic and 
foreign businesses fairly. President Reagan 
could point to the current mishmash as one 
of the best arguments available to support 
his repeated requests to be given line-item 
veto powers. 


NATIONAL NURSES DAY 


Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, on 
Friday next, Americans will pause to 
honor our Nation’s nurses on National 
Nurses Day. I, too, would like to take a 
moment to honor these valued health 
professionals. 

While it is common knowledge that 
the founder of modern nursing was 
the great British health care reformer 
Florence Nightingale, it is worth revis- 
iting the life of this remarkable 
woman when paying tribute to the 
nurses of today. For indeed, despite 
technological advances, changes in 
treatment, and the arrival on the 
world stage of a myriad of heretofore 
nonexistent diseases, the fundamental 
characteristic of nursing that com- 
pelled Ms. Nightingale to revolutionize 
the delivery of health care continues 
to be the force that drives the nurses 
of today. That characteristic, quite 
simply, is the opportunity to serve. 

Florence Nightingale came from a 
British family of means. She was 
named Florence because she was born 
in Florence, Italy, where her parents 
were vacationing at the time. Despite 
her wealthy background, she chose to 
work—an unheard of choice for a soci- 
ety girl—and took charge of the Insti- 
tution for the Care of Sick Gentle- 
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women in Distressed Circumstances in 
London. 

When the Crimean War broke out 
on March 22, 1854, Florence rushed to 
the battlefield. She arrived just in 
time to aid the wounded of the Battle 
of Balaklava, where the legendary 
Charge of the Light Brigade had 
taken place and where 250 British cav- 
alrymen had been killed or wounded in 
20 minutes. 

Conditions were, in a word, deplora- 
ble. There were shortages of every- 
thing—bandages, cots, mattresses, and 
most importantly, nurses. Despite this, 
however, the “Lady with the Lamp,” 
as Florence came to be known, perse- 
vered and managed to whip the army 
hospitals into shape. Indeed, so suc- 
cessful was she that she was given 
command of all the army hospitals in 
the Crimea. 

Florence Nightingale’s courage was 
unflagging. On a visit to the front line, 
she caught and nearly died of Crimean 
fever; nevertheless, she refused to 
return to Britain, and continued to 
minister to the sick regardless of the 
risks to her own health and safety. 
After the war, Ms. Nightingale re- 
turned to England and continued to 
work tirelessly to reform the health 
care industry. Her pioneering work 
was invaluable to Americans who emu- 
lated her techniques during our own 
Civil War, a contribution for which all 
Americans are duly grateful. 

The nurses of today have no Crime- 
an bullet wounds to tend to. Diphthe- 
ria and Crimean fever do not ravage 
the citizens of such cities as Water- 
town and Binghamton. There are no 
bloody battlefields, in the classical 
sense, on which American nurses are 
asked to bandage and bathe scores of 
wounded. And yet the need for quali- 
fied nurses is greater today than ever 
before in history. 

The need for nurses has grown be- 
cause nurses today have different 
wounds to tend to—wounds inflicted 
on the streets of our cities battling 
over illicit drugs. Devestating diseases, 
such as AIDS and Alzheimer’s, ravage 
the bodies and minds of thousands of 
our citizens. Crowded hospitals and 
emergency rooms are our modern 
American battlefields, where the vic- 
tims of our silent wars! - poverty. 
abuse, and neglect—cry out for assist- 
ance. Today, as before, in New York, 
as in Crimea, nurses are answering the 
call. 

And they are answering the call de- 
spite enormous odds against them. 
The shortages encountered by Flor- 
ence Nightingale are not unknown to 
nurses today, particularly the short- 
age of nurses. Nurses continue to be 
undervalued by our society—we do not 
pay them enough, we do not credit 
them for the work they do, we refuse 
to see them as the professionals they 
are. Nurses do not have the luxury of 
selectivity. Unlike most of us, nurses 
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cannot choose their clients. They 
serve the welfare mother; the AIDS 
patient; and the homeless. They even 
serve politicans—now that is real cour- 
age! 

As we stop to honor our nurses next 
week, it is my hope that Americans ev- 
erywhere will take a good look at 
nurses and honor them for what they 
are—highly trained professionals. It is 
only when we as a society begin to give 
nurses their due, that this nursing 
shortage will end and we can expand 
access to quality health care for all 
Americans. 

If the Lady with the Lamp were 
alive today, she would be proud of her 
successors. They are serving today as 
she did—courageously and tirelessly. I 
urge my fellow Senators to join with 
me in praise of our nurses. 


INF REINFORCEMENT ACT OF 
1988 


Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, soon the 
Senate will consider the INF Treaty. 
That treaty is a significant step for- 
ward in controlling the nuclear arms 
race. I intend to support it. But Mr. 
President, I am concerned about the 
potential growth of Soviet strategic 
forces to offset their reductions under 
INF. 

The Soviets will make real cuts in 
their nuclear forces under INF. But if 
they want, they can retarget their ex- 
isting strategic missiles on the targets 
in Europe that were covered by their 
INF missiles. 

If the Soviets want to maintain their 
nuclear threat to Western Europe, 
while not taking from their forces 
aimed at the United States, they must 
add to their strategic forces. The Sovi- 
ets would have nothing to lose—and 
an INF advantage to gain—by break- 
ing out. 

Last October the Senate voted over- 
whelmingly for the amendment I of- 
fered with my colleagues Senators 
BUMPERS, CHAFEE, and LEAHY to return 
the United States to the sublimits on 
strategic forces. The reason was 
simple: To place some cap on the su- 
perpower arms race until a new strate- 
gic arms treaty can be worked out. 
That need still exists. But now it is 
even greater, because the Soviets 
might find a breakout in their strate- 
gic missile force a way to sidestep the 
cutbacks they make under INF, 

Mr. President, we cannot allow this 
loophole in the INF treaty to be ex- 
ploited by the Russians so easily. That 
is why I join my same three colleagues 
today in introducing the INF Treaty 
Reinforcement Act of 1988. This bill 
would help place some cap on the stra- 
tegic arms competition that would pre- 
vent the Soviets from replacing their 
INF missiles with uncontrolled strate- 
gic ones. 

The Armed Services Committee last 
year took steps to ensure that United 
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States forces would not grow without 
limit while the Soviets stick to the old 
sublimits. Such action is even more 
urgent this year, because the United 
States is poised to add significantly to 
our strategic forces. 

Our bill is simple. It requires the 
United States to deploy no more stra- 
tegic forces than we had on January 
25, 1988, the day the INF Treaty was 
submitted to the Senate. The Soviet 
must do the same. If they exceed the 
ceilings, the United States is free to 
build up. 

Right now there are no formal limits 
on the superpowers strategic forces. 
The United States is above the old 
SALT ceilings that both superpowers 
observed until 1986. The Soviets con- 
tinue to comply with those limits. 
They destroy older weapons as new 
ones are added. I see no reason to give 
the Russians an excuse to break that 
pattern. 

Mr. President, we all look forward to 
the next superpower arms treaty. We 
hope it will make deep reductions that 
stabilize the nuclear balance. We hope 
it will incorporate strong verification 
measures. But until that treaty is 
worked out, we need a rule book for 
the arms race. We need to contain the 
Soviet strategic arsenal, so it cannot 
be expanded to take on new INF 
duties. 

The INF Reinforcement Act of 1988 
does precisely that. I urge my col- 
leagues to support it and join us as co- 
sponsors. 


THE CONFERENCE REPORT TO 
H.R. 2616—THE VETERANS BEN- 
EFITS AND SERVICES ACT OF 
1988 


Mr. DASCHLE. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to rise in support of the con- 
ference report to H.R. 2616 today. 
This report addresses numerous con- 
cerns of veterans, and makes signifi- 
cant improvements in benefits and 
services available to America’s veteran 
population. 

There are three areas in particular 
that I would like to address regarding 
H.R. 2616—beneficiary travel, veter- 
an’s readjustment centers, and outpa- 
tient health care entitlement. 

H.R. 2616 addresses one of my major 
concerns, and an issue I addressed in 
legislation I cosponsored last session— 
revising regulations governing benefi- 
ciary travel payments to veterans. 

Last year, the budget for beneficiary 
travel reimbursements was reduced by 
nearly 50 percent. The program was 
further curtailed by instituting mile- 
age limitations for eligibility for pay- 
ments. Veterans making a one way 
trip for health care that was less than 
100 miles long were not eligible at all 
for beneficiary travel reimbursements. 
Of course who were eligible, a $22 
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round trip deductible was applied to 
their travel costs. 

The conference report to H.R. 2616 
takes significant steps toward restor- 
ing this crucial benefit to veterans. 
First, the 100-mile travel radius estab- 
lished for eligibility has been eliminat- 
ed. Second, the round trip deductible 
to eligible veterans has now been de- 
creased to $6, with a maximum month- 
ly deductible capped at $18 for preap- 
proved frequent travellers. 

Under these revisions, veterans eligi- 
ble for beneficiary travel reimburse- 
ments will receive those benefits with- 
out arbitrary limits on mileage, and 
with a deductible that demonstrates 
an understanding of the limited in- 
comes many veterans face. 

I am also enthused by the changes 
that were agreed to in reference to 
closing or relocating vet centers under 
the Readjustment Counseling Pro- 
gram. I have very recently visited one 
of the vet centers in South Dakota 
and was again convinced of the irre- 
placeable value vet centers provide. 
Unfortunately, vet centers nationwide 
have been the target of funding cuts 
and continuous attempts to close the 
community based facilities. 

The conference agreement on H.R. 
2616 takes very positive steps toward 
preserving these necessary centers. 
First, the mandatory transition re- 
quirement, a provision forcing vet cen- 
ters to move from storefront and com- 
munity locations to space primarily lo- 
cated inside VA medical facilities, 
would be repealed. Further, any at- 
tempts to close or relocate vet centers 
will require case-by-case examination 
of the centers involved. 

The third area I would like to high- 
light in this legislation is that of out- 
patient health care entitlement. H.R. 
2616 extends eligibility for outpatient 
services to veterans with service con- 
nected disabilities, and to service con- 
nected veterans of 50 percent or more 
with nonservice related disabilities. 
Outpatient care is also provided for 
additional categories of veterans under 
this bill. 

While these issues represent only a 
few of the necessary revisions ad- 
dressed by the conference agreement 
on H.R. 2616, there are an indication 
of the positive actions taken on behalf 
of America’s veterans in this legisla- 
tion. I look forward to the Senate sup- 
porting this report. 

Thank you. 


IN HONOR OF THE 100TH ANNI- 
VERSARY OF THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MA- 
CHINISTS AND AEROSPACE 
WORKERS 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, on 
May 5, 1888, 19 railroad machinists 
gathered in a railroad pit in Atlanta, 
GA, to organize a union of workers. 
The vision of these 19 brave machin- 
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ists became reality in the formation of 
a labor union which has since provided 
for democracy in the workplace, job 
security, safe and healthful working 
conditions, and a decent standard of 
living for its members over the past 
century. 

The International Association of 
Machinists and Aerospace Workers 
currently represents more than 
800,000 working men and women in a 
wide variety of industries and voca- 
tions in the United States and Canada. 
The struggles and triumphs of these 
current IAM members and their fore- 
bears in the workplace and political 
arena have resulted in a higher stand- 
ard of living for all United States and 
Canadian workers. 

May 5, 1988 is the 100th anniversary 
of this great union. It should be recog- 
nized for a century of progress and the 
contribution to society of its founding 
members and membership throughout 
its history to the current day. 

I would like to specially recognize 
Local Lodge No. 2525, Fargo, ND. It 
has been an integral part of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists and 
Aerospace Workers. 


NATIONAL DAY OF PRAYER 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, Senators 
know Thursday, May 5, is a National 
Day of Prayer. On that day we will 
have the opportunity as a nation to 
seek God's guidance and acknowledge 
our dependence upon Him. 

Mr. President, America’s spiritual 
tradition began with the Pilgrim’s and 
grew stronger as our Founding Fa- 
thers—the Constitution's framers— 
sought and received God’s guidance 
and wisdom at Philadelphia while es- 
tablishing the precepts of our country. 
In fact Mr. President, the first Nation- 
al Day of Prayer was declared by the 
Continental Congress on July 12, 1775, 
in the midst of the struggle for inde- 
pendence. 

Mr. President, recognizing America's 
spiritual heritage, and the tradition of 
setting aside days for national prayer, 
Congress directed the President in 
1952 to proclaim a National Day of 
Prayer each year. Unfortunately a spe- 
cific date was not designated and 
therefore the notice provided citizens 
and churches was often too short to 
enable the day to be commemorated 
properly. 

A week ago today, April 22, the 
Senate approved a bill setting aside 
the first Thursday in May as Ameri- 
ca's National Day of Prayer. The 
House is expected to act favorably on 
the measure as well. Americans will 
then be able to plan and prepare to in- 
tercede as a corporate body on behalf 
of the Nation and its leaders from year 
to year with certainty. 

Obviously, Mr. President, the magni- 
tude of America’s problems, within 
and without the country, evidence a 
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need for divine healing and guidance. 
Drug abuse, violent crime, illegitimate 
pregnancies, open perversion, family 
breakup, child abuse, abortion, AIDS, 
and numerous other societal afflic- 
tions are symptomatic of America’s 
slide into moral and spiritual decay as 
increasing numbers of citizens turn 
away from God. Indeed, many of our 
institutions have become actively an- 
tireligious in their outlook and in their 
conduct. 

Mr. President, America must return 
to the spiritual source of her greatness 
and reclaim her religious heritage. 
Our prayer should be that—like the 
Old Testament nation of Israel— 
Americans would once again “humble 
themselves, and pray, and seek God's 
face, and turn from [our] wicked 
ways” so that God in heaven will hear 
and forgive our sins and heal our land. 
{II Chronicles 7:14] 

As we pray next Thursday, let us 
recognize—as did Abraham Lincoln— 
“the sublime truth, announced in the 
Holy Scriptures and proven by all his- 
tory, that those nations only are 
blessed whose God is the Lord. 


MOTHER'S DAY 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, Sunday, 
May 8, 1988, will mark the 74th cele- 
bration of Mother’s Day. Mother’s 
Day has become a great and beloved 
occasion in this Nation, in that it pro- 
vides an opportunity for millions of 
Americans to show their appreciation 
for the many contributions that moth- 
ers have made to their lives. Because 
the U.S. Senate will stand in recess 
next week and I, for one, will be trav- 
eling around my home State of Ala- 
bama meeting with my constituents in 
town meetings, I would like to take 
this opportunity to pay tribute to 
America’s mothers. 

On Sunday morning, May 8, in 
homes across the Nation, children will 
be cooking their mothers’ favorite 
breakfast to serve them in bed, fami- 
lies will be packing picnic lunches for 
outings to parks. Roses and candy will 
be given to mothers everywhere and, 
as any mailman can testify, thousands 
upon thousands of greeting cards are 
at this very moment surging through 
our postal system. These exhibitions 
of love and family unity stem from the 
love which mothers give to their chil- 
dren, and stability they provide for 
our families. 

The 74th celebration of Mother's 
Day comes at a critical juncture in our 
Nation's history, a time when we need 
to work at strengthening our families, 
the major institution involved in mo- 
dling values and attitudes. I am hope- 
ful that this very special day will 
signal a return to the traditional 
values of American life. I also believe 
that we should all try to celebrate not 
only the particular date specified, but 
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should extend our celebration to the 
spirit behind Mother's Day, and dem- 
onstrate our thanks and appreciation 
for the many small things which 
mothers have done that go unnoticed 
on a day-to-day basis. 

As we observe Mother's Day next 
Sunday and honor the mothers of 
America, let us be mindful of the con- 
tributions to the greatness of this 
country made by American mothers, 
who have truly been a great source of 
strength, pride, and inspiration 
throughout our history. Let us also 
work to strengthen the family as a 
molder of values. Let us show that, by 
honoring our mothers, we also honor 
our families and our Nation. 

The famed writer Samuel Taylor Co- 
leridge wrote that mothers are, “* * * 
the holiest thing alive.” Let our lives 
show, not only this Sunday but 
throughout the year, that these words 
live on. 

Mr. President, I am very proud that 
it was my uncle, former U.S. Senator 
J. Thomas Heflin, who authored the 
Mother's Day Act which made this 
annual salute to our mothers a reality 
and a great American tradition. On 
May 10, 1913, then Congressman Tom 
Heflin introduced this piece of legisla- 
tion, and succeeded in enacting this 
legislation into law on May 18, 1914. 

I am told that the idea setting aside 
a day to honor the Nation’s mothers 
came from a West Virginia woman, 
Anna Jarvis, who convinced my uncle 
of the merit of this idea. For their ef- 
forts, Miss Jarvis came to be known as 
the Mother of Mother's Day,“ and 
my uncle as the Father of Mother's 
Day.” 

Mr. President, as is a tradition that I 
have been delighted to follow for the 
last few years, I would like to read the 
original resolution, as approved by 
Congress 74 years ago. 

JOINT RESOLUTION RELATIVE TO THE 
OBSERVATION OF MOTHER'S Day 

Whereas the service rendered the United 
States by the American mother is the great- 
est source of the country’s strength and in- 
spiration, and 

Whereas, we honor ourselves and the 
mothers of America when we do anything to 
give emphasis to the home as the fountain- 
head of the state; and 

Whereas, the American mother is doing so 
much for the home, the moral uplift, and 
religion, hence so much for good Govern- 
ment and humanity: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the President 
of the United States is hereby authorized 
and requested to issue a proclamation call- 
ing upon the Government officials to dis- 
play the United States flag on all Govern- 
ment buildings and the people of the United 
States to display the flag at their homes or 
other suitable places on the second Sunday 
in May as a public expression of our love 
and reverence for the mothers of our coun- 
try: And be it further 

Resolved, That the second Sunday in May 
shall hereafter be designated and known as 
Mother’s Day and it shall be the duty of the 
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President to request its observance as pro- 
vided for in this resolution. 


VIETNAM—13 YEARS LATER 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, 13 years 
ago this week, Soviet tanks manned by 
North Vietnamese gunners rolled into 
Saigon. The South Vietnamese Army, 
although abandoned by the American 
Congress, had fought valiantly for 55 
days. They withstood this modern 
blitzkreig longer than the French and 
British armies did in 1940 but the 
result was the same: Defeat and a 
shadow of evil on the land. 

For the past 13 years, the people of 
Indochina have been paying for their 
own conquest and they are still 
paying. More than 2 million persons 
became refugees after 1975. Hanoi’s 
proteges, the Khmer Rouge, perpe- 
trated a bloodbath against their own 
people, a bloodbath which is common- 
ly refered to in Hitlerian terms: a hol- 
ocaust. While the free countries of the 
region have enjoyed unprecedented 
prosperity, Vietnam and the occupied 
countries of Laos and Cambodia have 
seen their economies driven into the 
ground. 

In short, Mr. President, the North 
Vietnamese conquest of South Viet- 
nam, Laos, and Cambodia has been an 
epic catastrophe for the peoples of 
Indochina. 

That is the past, Mr. President, but 
what of today? Has the Hanoi regime 
softened its menace to the region? 
Have they used 13 years of peace to 
build up the economy and improve the 
people’s livelihood? 

The answer is “no,” Mr. President. 
Hanoi has not changed. If anything, it 
has become more of a threat to its 
neighbors and its own suffering 
people. 

The Hanoi regime is a terrorist state 
in league with other terrorists states 
such as Libya, North Korea, Iran, and 
Cuba. An underlying unity of these 
terrorist states is their irrational anti- 
Semitism. For example, on April 21, 
1988, the Hanoi Communist Party 
Daily, Nhan Dan, had this to say: 

The Zionists have unmasked themselves 
as the actual advocates of the terrorist 
policy in the Middle-East. 

Vietnam is thus known by the com- 
pany it keeps. 

Hanoi remains a police state at 
home. The United States State De- 
partment’s 1987 human rights report 
on Vietnam had this to say: 

There are credible and consistent reports 
from refugees concerning the severity of 
conditions for prisoners in the reeduction 
camps and prisons. These conditions have 
often resulted in acute suffering and perma- 
nent physical impairment. 

Let me repeat: Acute suffering and 
permanent physical impairment. We 
do not need a lot of imagination to 
know what that means about the reali- 
ty of so-called reeduction camps. 
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In spite of $2 to $3 billion per year in 
Soviet aid, the economies of Vietnam, 
Cambodia, and Laos remain basket 
cases. According to the New York 
Times of April 10, even Communist of- 
ficials are admitting that the economy 
is “in chaos.” 

Hanoi remains a severe threat to its 
neighbors. Every few days there is an 
article in the Bangkok newspapers 
about a Thai soldier killed by Viet- 
namese shelling, or a Thai villager 
maimed by a mine planted on Thai soil 
by the Vietnamese at night. 

In their desperation, the Vietnamese 
people have turned to the open sea for 
escape once again. They know that it 
is dangerous but still they come. Viet- 
namese boat people arriving in neigh- 
boring countries in 1987 were triple 
the number in 1986 and the highest in 
5 years. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, as the 
State Department’s human rights 
report notes, Vietnam remains a totali- 
tarian state firmly under the control 
of the ruling group which conquered 
the south, Laos, and Cambodia. We 
should not be surprised if its policies 
and aims remain a threat to its own 
people and the free nations of the 
region. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an April 10, 1988, New York 
Times article by Barbara Crossette be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
REcORD, as follows: 


[From the New York Times, Apr. 10, 1988] 


Currency Crisis Is RavAGING VIETNAM’S 
FRAGILE ECONOMY 


(By Barbara Crossette) 


Ho CHI MIN Crry, April 9.—The Viet- 
namese economy, one of the world’s weak- 
est, has suffered several catastrophic blows 
in the last few weeks, and the troubles could 
have immediate and long-range political 
consequences. 

Government officials, some of them 
asking for the first time not to be quoted or 
identified, said that the economy was in 
chaos and that foreign investment was un- 
likely despite new legislation to liberalize 
the economy. 

Since early March, the value of the dong, 
the Vietnamese currency, has declined by 
more than half. Prices have surged for an 
impoverished people, and two years of ef- 
forts to stablize the monetary system have 
been undone. 

A huge Soviet-engineered hydroelectric 
project, the Tri An Dam, about 55 miles 
northwest of Ho Chi Minh City, was found 
to be dangerously defective and had to be 
shut down within a few days of its commis- 
sioning. The long-awaited 420-megawatt 
power station, on the Dong Nai river, was 
expected to supply this city and the entire 
south with the electricity needed to make 
industrial development possible. 

These hopes were set back when the first 
105-megawatt unit at the station developed 
a leak in a turbine casing. No one has been 
able to say how long it will take to fix the 
damage, and power outages are routinely 
slowing city life. 
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People living below the dam said they 
feared that its flaws would make it a hazard 
to life. An inspection showed that the flaws 
were the results of errors in the use of con- 
crete and of bad welding in metal casings. 

RELIANCE ON RUSSIANS 


The Government has assured the public 
the dam will hold, but for many Vietnam- 
ese, especially in the south, the botched 
project and dashed hopes symbolize the pit- 
falls of the country's reliance on Soviet as- 
sistance. 

A Soviet technical magazine, Sotsialisti- 
cheskaya Industriya, said on March 23 that 
hasty construction and a lack of coordina- 
tion among Vietnamese ministries were 
partly to blame for the troubled project. It 
also mentioned irregular Soviet deliveries of 
materials. 

Economic relations with Japan, which ap- 
peared promising, have deteriorated. Some 
officials said that the Honda Motor Compa- 
ny, which had been planning to build an 
assmbly plant here, backed off under Ameri- 
can pressure, The United States is leading 
an effective trade and investment embargo 
against Vietnam, partly as a reaction to the 
Toshiba case, in which the Japanese elec- 
tronics company sold sensitive information 
abroad. 

Ranking officials and representatives of 
the private businesses that are important to 
the reformist Vietnamese Government said 
the economic troubles began after the Gov- 
ernment devalued the currency. The rate of 
exchange for the dong fell from 460 dong to 
900 dong to the dollar. The adjustment was 
accompanied by reductions in the subsidies 
paid to nonproductive state enterprises. 

BANK POLICY QUESTIONED 


Some officials said that because the 
change was badly handled by the State 
Bank, the business community scrambled to 
unload cash, Rumors that the Government 
was trying to provoke so-called voluntary in- 
flation spread in the south, which remains 
the commercial center of the country. 

In early March, in the midst of these un- 
certainties, the Governor of the State bank 
of Vietnam went on television to announce 
that currency notes of 1,000 dong, 2,000 
dong, and 5,000 dong would be issued. These 
are the largest bills the country has ever 
printed, and the psychological impact of the 
announcement was enormous. 

“Overnight, the price of gold doubled and 
the exchange rate shot up,” an official said. 
“We have wiped out all the efforts made 
toward stabilization.” 

The black-market exchange rate, which 
stood at 1,100 dong to the dollar in January, 
rose to 1,700 and then to 2,000. Money 
changers are now offering as much as 2,500 
dong to the dollar. 

Vendors at city markets said the prices of 
basic commodities had doubled. The cost of 
fish, which many families can rarely afford 
to eat, is rising at the rate of 100 dong per 
pound each week. It now stands at about 
900 dong a pound. 

On top; of the electricity costs, the water 
supply is being shut off one day each week. 
Southern Vietnam is in the midst of the dry 
season, and it is also the period between rice 
crops, when food shortages are most likely 
to occur. 

NEW INVESTMENT LAW 


Last year, Vietnam passed a law on for- 
eign investment that has been awaited for 
more than three years. It was heralded as 
the most liberal in the Communist world. 

Over the last 15 months, a new Govern- 
ment team under the Communist Party 
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leader, Nguyen Van Linh, and the chief eco- 
nomic planner, Vo Van Kiet, was working to 
arrange for Vietnam to rejoin the World 
Bank and the International Monetary Fund. 

Mr. Kiet is one of three top officials in the 
running for the Prime Minister's seat. He is 
acting in that capacity following the death 
in March of Pham Hung. 

Although officials declined to speculate 
on Mr. Kiet’s future if the economic slide 
continues, he is thought to have two power- 
ful rivals for the Prime Minister's job. They 
are the Deputy Prime Minister and Foreign 
Minister, Mguyen Co Thach, whose reputa- 
tion does not ride so much on the new eco- 
nomics policies, and Do Muoi a Politburo 
member who represents the old guard. Mr. 
Muoi has not been a strong advocate of eco- 
nomic restructuring. 

The Government is expected to choose a 
Prime Minister in June, making the next 
few months critical for Mr. Kiet and for his 
supporters. 


MESSAGES FROM THE HOUSE 
RECEIVED DURING ADJOURN- 
MENT 


Under the authority of the order of 
the Senate of February 3, 1987, the 
Secretary of the Senate, on April 29, 
1988, during the adjournment of the 
Senate, received a message from the 
House of Representatives announcing 
that the House has agreed to the fol- 
lowing concurrent resolutions, without 
amendment: 

S. Con. Res. 114. Concurrent resolution 
authorizing the Law Enforcement Torch 
Run for the Special Olympics through the 
Capitol Grounds; and 

S. Con. Res. 116. Concurrent resolution 
providing for a conditional adjournment or 
recess of the Senate from April 29, 1988 
until May 9, 1988. 

ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED 

The message also announced that 
the Speaker has signed the following 
enrolled joint resolutions: 

S.J. Res. 222. Joint resolution to designate 
the period commencing on May 1, 1988, and 
ending on May 7, 1988, as “National Older 
Americans Abuse Prevention Week”; 

S.J. Res. 242. Joint resolution designating 
the period commencing May 2, 1988, and 
ending on May 8, 1988, as “Public Service 
Recognition Week"; and 

S.J. Res. 250. Joint resolution designating 
the week of May 8, 1988, through May 14, 
1988, as “National Osteoporosis Prevention 
Week of 1988”. 

H.J. Res. 545. Joint resolution designating 
May 8-14, 1988 as “Just Say No Week;” and 

H.J. Res. 552. Joint resolution making 
emergency mandatory veterans supplemen- 
tal appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1988. 

Under the authority of the order of 
the Senate of February 3, 1988, the en- 
rolled joint resolutions were signed on 
April 29, 1988, during the adjournment 
of the Senate, by the Acting President 
pro tempore (Mr. SHELBY). 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The following petitions and memori- 
als were laid before the Senate and 
were referred or ordered to lie on the 
table as indicated: 
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POM-468. A joint resolution adopted by 
the Legislature of the State of Idaho to the 
Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and 
Forestry. 

“HOUSE JOINT MEMORIAL No. 12 


“Whereas, one of the many things which 
makes Idaho such an attractive place to live, 
work and vacation in are the many beautiful 
areas contained on its public lands; and 

“Whereas, a great deal of the life of most 
Idahoans includes utilization of the public 
lands aesthetically and for recreation and 
pleasure; and 

“Whereas, whether it has occurred 
through official policy or plain bureaucratic 
bungling, many trails and unimproved roads 
on lands controlled by the U.S. Forest Serv- 
ice have been closed by the locking of gates 
on those lands; and 

“Whereas, the locking of gates ultimately 
deprives many Idahoans and vacationers of 
the thrill of hunting, fishing, backpacking, 
hiking, exploring, off-road vehicling and 
cross-country skiing, among other things, on 
these lands. 

“Now, therefore, be it resolved by the mem- 
bers of the Second Regular Session of the 
Forty-ninth Idaho Legislature, the House of 
Representatives and the Senate concurring 
therein, That we respectfully request that 
the United States Forest Service reexamine 
its policy of closing gates on unimproved 
roads and trails on land under its juridiction 
so that Idahoans and others can enjoy rec- 
reational and aesthetic opportunities associ- 
ated with those lands. 

“Be it further resolved, That the Chief 
Clerk of the House of Representatives be, 
and she is hereby authorized and directed to 
forward a copy of this Memorial to the 
President of the United States, Ronald 
Reagan, to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Richard Lyng, to the Chief of the United 
States Forest Service, Dale Robertson, to 
the President of the Senate and to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
Congress, and to the congressional delega- 
tion representing the State of Idaho in the 
Congress of the United States.” 

POM-469. A joint resolution adopted by 
the Legislature of the State of Idaho; to the 
Committee on Appropriations: 


“House JOINT MEMORIAL No. 13 


“Whereas, new federal solid waste regula- 
tions, which take effect in 1988, will signifi- 
cantly increase the cost of solid waste dis- 
posal; and 

“Whereas, there is no current long-term 
plan for landfill use or replacement in the 
State of Idaho; and 

“Whereas, a significant number of land- 
fills in this state will be closed in the next 
few years, for lack of space or for not meet- 
ing health and safety standards; and 

“Whereas, new hazardous waste regula- 
tions will require major changes in the way 
small quantities of hazardous waste are dis- 
posed of; and 

“Whereas, alternative means of disposing 
of solid waste and hazardous waste need to 
be explored in light of new technology; and 

"Whereas, there is currently no plan nor 
funds available to assist the state and local 
governments in how to prepare for the 
irapact of new Resource Conservation Re- 
covery Act (RCRA) rules and regulations. 

“Now, therefore, be it resolved by the mem- 
bers of the Second Regular Session of the 
Forty-ninth Idaho Legislature, the House of 
Representatives and the Senate concurring 
therein, That we respectfully urge the Con- 
gress to appropriate funds to state and local 
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governments for the implementation of the 
Resource Conservation Recovery Act 
(RCRA) Subtitle D Rules and Regulations, 

“Be it further resolved, That the Chief 
Clerk of the House of Representatives be, 
and she is hereby authorized and directed to 
forward a copy of this Memorial to the 
President of the Senate and the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives of Congress, 
and to the congressional delegation repre- 
senting the State of Idaho in the Congress 
of the United States.” 

POM-470. A joint resolution adopted by 
the Legislature of the State of Alaska; to 
the Committee on Commerce, Science, and 
Transportation: 

“RESOLUTION—STATE OF ALASKA 


“Whereas the budget of the United States 
Coast Guard for fiscal year 1988 has been 
reduced by $100,000,000; and 

“Whereas this budget reduction does not 
permit the Coast Guard to perform its mis- 
sion, maintain its physical plant and equip- 
ment, and pay its personnel; and 

“Whereas the budget reductions will dras- 
tically and adversely affect the quality and 
quantity of services that the Coast Guard 
provides in the waters of and off Alaska; 
and 

“Whereas the Coast Guard in Alaska has 
performed 5,597 search and rescue missions 
in the last five years, saving 1,314 lives; and 

“Whereas the budget reductions will be 
felt in Alaska as 

(J) an absence of law enforcement to pre- 
vent fishing violations in the Gulf of Alaska 
and the waters of Southeast Alaska; 

“(2) a reduction in the number and dura- 
tion of fishery patrols in the Bering Sea due 
to the reduction in the operations of the 
high endurance and medium endurance cut- 
ters and long range aircraft necessary to 
conduct these patrols; 

“(3) elimination of six VHF-FM coastal 
distress radio sites, 

“(4) reduction of staffing at the Marine 
Safety Office at Valdez, the southern termi- 
nus of the Trans-Alaska Pipeline; 

“(5) an increased possibility that lighted 
aids to navigation will become extinguished 
before they can be serviced; and 

“(6) numerous other reductions in services 
provided to mariners and the public; and 

“Whereas there is evidence of extensive il- 
legal fishing in the 200-mile fishing zone in 
the Bering Sea by foreign fishing vessels; 
and 

“Whereas 129 different foreign vessels 
were sighted in the international waters of 
the Bering Sea during 1987; and 

“Whereas inadequate enforcement of for- 
eign fishing results in over exploitation of 
the fish stocks and deprives American fish- 
ermen and processing workers of their jobs 
and the United States of a market for its 
fishery products, thus eliminating an oppor- 
tunity to correct the imbalance of trade 
with Japan and other countries; and 

“Whereas fishermen, sailors, and boaters 
on the waters of and off Alaska rely on the 
vital service the Coast Guard provides by 
being on call 24 hours of each day to assist 
in the protection of property and the lives 
of those who are in peril at sea; and 

“Whereas the reductions in the budget of 
the Coast Guard for meeting its operational 
responsibilities puts the lives of our friends 
and neighbors at risk; 

“Be it resolved, That the Alaska State 
Legislature respectfully expresses its strong- 
est possible objection to the reductions that 
have been made to the United States Coast 
Guard budget for fiscal year 1988; and be it 
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“Further resolved, That the Alaska State 
Legislature respectfully requests that the 
budget for the Coast Guard be restored to 
that level necessary to allow the Coast 
Guard to fully perform its mission, main- 
tain its physical plant and equipment, and 
pay its active and retired personnel.” 

POM-471. A joint resolution adopted by 
the Legislature of the State of Idaho; to the 
Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources: 

“HOUSE JOINT MEMORIAL No. 14 


“Whereas, the United States will require 
substantial amounts of energy from nuclear 
sources in the future; and 

“Whereas, the nuclear power construction 
program is essentially complete and no new 
orders are being placed for nuclear power 
generating plants; and 

“Whereas, development, design, construc- 
tion, and testing of improved nuclear power 
systems are not progressing in accordance 
with future needs and foreign competition; 
and 

“Whereas, the national interest clearly re- 
quires that most advanced forms of nuclear 
power generation should be available to the 
United States; and 

“Whereas, one proposed approach to pro- 
viding for continuity and progress in the 
United States for nuclear power generation 
entails construction over the next ten years 
of advanced nuclear power generation pro- 
totypes, including large power-producing 
units; and 

“Whereas, the Idaho National Engineer- 
ing Laboratory operated by the United 
States Department of Energy in the State 
of Idaho is uniquely qualified as a site for 
such a program; and 

“Whereas, the people, the executive 
branch and the Legislature of the State of 
Idaho strongly support safe, economic and 
reliable development of nuclear power, and 
would welcome use of the Idaho National 
Engineering Laboratory site for the above 
purposes. 

“Now, therefore, be it resolved by members 
of the Second Regular Session of the Forty- 
ninth Idaho Legislature, the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate concurring rein, 
That we respectfully express our strong 
support for the further advancement of nu- 
clear energy for electrical energy and that 
the Congress of the United States be en- 
couraged to take such actions that will 
result in: 

“1. The designation of the Idaho National 
Engineering Laboratory as the “National 
Commercial Power Reactor Prototype 
Center.” 

“2. The construction of small and large 
scale nuclear power stations for the purpose 
of evaluation, standardization, and electrical 
power production as they may contribute to 
improved national competition, safety, reli- 
ability, enironmental improvement and eco- 
nomics. 

“Be it further resolved, That we respect- 
fully request that state agencies and private 
industrial organizations provide such en- 
couragement as may be practical to carry 
out the aims and the intent of the Memori- 
al. 

“Be it further resolved, That the Chief 
Clerk of House of Representatives be, and 
she is hereby authorized and directed to for- 
ward a copy of this Memorial to President 
Ronald Reagan, to the Secretary of Energy, 
John S. Herrington, to the President of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of Congress, and the con- 
gressional delegation representing the State 
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of Idaho in the Congress of the United 
States.” 

POM-472. A resolution adopted by the 
House of Representatives of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania; to the Committee 
on Energy and Natural Resources: 


“House RESOLUTION No. 238 


“Whereas, On its October 22, 1987, meet- 
ing agenda, the National Fine Arts Commis- 
sion considered the issue of adding a statue 
to the National Vietnam War Memorial site, 
which addition would represent women in 
the military who served in the Southeast 
Asian Conflict in Vietnam; and 

“Whereas, The National Fine Arts Com- 
mission, as stated in its October 28, 1987, 
letter to the Secretary of the Interior, re- 
jected the proposed statue and site for rea- 
sons painful to many of the veterans’ 
groups who have advocated placement of 
this statue; and 

“Whereas, In response to their outery, 
Senate Bill 2042 was introduced and co- 
signed by an overwhelming number of sena- 
tors, which bill would authorize reconsider- 
ation by the commission of its October deci- 
sion to reject the proposal; and 

“Whereas, Thousands of women served 
this Nation during the Vietnam conflict and 
eight nurses gave their lives, contributing a 
level of service of historic and heroic pro- 
portion which has, as yet, been given insig- 
nificant public recognition; and 

“Whereas, Combat casualties were greatly 
reduced by the actions of nurses in medical 
evacuation teams, triage units and field hos- 
pitals; and 

“Whereas, The establishment of a Viet- 
nam women's memorial will remind Ameri- 
cans that women serve their fellow citizens 
in war, at great sacrifice and in a manner no 
less deserving of recognition than that serv- 
ice which is given by the noble men who 
also serve; and 

“Whereas, Both national and state veter- 
ans’ organizations support these efforts: 
therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
memorialize the Congress of the United 
States to enact Senate Bill 2042, to require 
the National Fine Arts Commission to re- 
consider establishment of a statue, at the 
site of the National Vietnam War Memorial, 
to recognize the women who served in this 
Southeast Asian conflict; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be transmitted to the presiding officers of 
each house of Congress and to each member 
of Congress from Pennsylvania.” 


POM-473. A resolution adopted by the 
House of Representatives of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania; to the Committee 
on Finance: 


House RESOLUTION No. 256 


“Whereas, Prior to enactment of the 
Budget Reconciliation Act of 1987 (Public 
Law 100-203), farmers were exempt from 
payment of the Federal excise tax of 15¢ per 
gallon on diesel fuel; and 

“Whereas, the aforesaid act changed the 
point of collection of the Federal excise tax 
on diesel fuel from the retail to the whole- 
sale level; and 

“Whereas, The result of this change is 
that farmers, still ultimately exempt, are re- 
quired to pay the tax at the time of pur- 
chase and then file for refunds, which take 
six months to receive; and 

“Whereas, This process not only imposes a 
financial hardship on farmers, but requires 
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them to endure a useless process of red 
tape; and 

“Whereas, Several bills have been intro- 
duced in Congress, those being S. 2003, H.R. 
3844, H.R. 3850 and H.R. 3865, which would 
return the point of collection of the tax on 
diesel fuel to the retail level, thereby restor- 
ing the basic exemption farmers previously 
enjoyed; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
memorialize the Congress of the Congress 
of the United States to enact legislation 
which would change the point of collection 
of the Federal excise tax on diesel fuel to 
the retail level, and thereby exempt farmers 
from payment of the tax; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be transmitted to the presiding officers of 
each house of Congress and to each member 
of the Pennsylvania Congressional delega- 
tion.” 

POM-474 A resolution adopted by the 
House of Representatives of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania; to the Committee 
on Finance: 


House RESOLUTION No. 261 


“Whereas, Persons with autism are eligi- 
ble, under Federal guidelines, to receive 
Supplemental Security Income; and 

“Whereas, Eligibility for Supplemental 
Security Income automatically renders 
them eligible for Medical Assistance; and 

“Whereas, Medical Assistance pays for the 
care of other mentally disabled people in 
Community Living Arrangements; and 

“Whereas, This care is not reimbursable, 
under Federal guidelines, for persons who 
have autism; and 

“Whereas, This dichotomy within Federal 
regulations excludes autistic people from 
living in a supervised setting within the 
community; and 

“Whereas, This Federal conflict is inequi- 
table and needs to be changed; therefore be 
it 

“Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
memorialize the Congress of the United 
States to address the issue of Medicaid reim- 
bursement to include autistic people among 
those eligible to receive community-based 
residential care; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be transmitted to the presiding officers of 
each house of Congress and to each member 
of Congress from Pennsylvania.” 

POM-475. A joint resolution adopted by 
the Legislature of the Commonwealth of 
Kentucky; to the Committee on Finance: 


“RESOLUTION 


“Whereas, Kentucky Housing Corporation 
has, through public mandate, provided 
homeownership loans to lower and moder- 
ate income Kentuckians for fifteen years; 
and 

“Whereas, Kentucky Housing Corporation 
has, as one of its programs, provided over 
twenty-four thousand (24,000) home loans 
totaling over seven hundred million dollars 
($700,000,000) to lower and moderate 
income Kentuckians across the Common- 
wealth; and 

“Whereas, Kentucky Housing Corporation 
has helped Kentuckians obtain the Ameri- 
can dream of homeownership through its fi- 
nancing programs; and 

‘Whereas, Kentucky Housing Corporation 
has been a strong impetus toward the eco- 
nomic and social well-being of the Common- 
wealth; and 
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“Whereas, Kentucky Housing Corporation 
has provided these benefits to the lower and 
moderate income Kentuckians through the 
financing tool of mortgage revenue bonds 
(MRBs); and 

“Whereas, the federal government pro- 
poses to end the use of MRBs on December 
31, 1988; 

“Now, therefore, be it resolved by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Commonwealth of Ken- 
tucky: 

“Section 1. That the 1988 Kentucky Gen- 
eral Assembly shall notify and urge the 
Congress of the United States to support 
and pass the extension of mortgage revenue 
bonds to December 31, 1992, through respec- 
tive federal legislation S. 1522 or H.R. 2640. 

“Section 2. That copies of this resolution 
shall be mailed to the President Pro Tempo- 
re of the U.S Senate and the Speaker of the 
U.S. House of Representatives and to the 
members of the Kentucky Congressional 
delegation.” 

POM-476. A joint resolution adopted by 
the Legislature of the State of Idaho; to the 
Committee on Finance: 


“HOUSE JOINT MEMORIAL 15 


“Whereas, the United States Congress has 
recently changed the point of collection of 
diesel fuel excise taxes from retail level to 
the wholesale level in the Omnibus Budget 
Reconciliation Act of 1987; and 

“Whereas, this change in the federal 
excise tax law will now require farmers to 
pay the diesel fuel tax at the time of pur- 
chase and to file for refunds afterwards on a 
quarterly or annual basis; and 

“Whereas, the upfront payment of these 
taxes by farmers will raise the farmer's 
annual cost of production and will further 
inhibit the farmer's cash flow by requiring a 
need to borrow additional funds for operat- 
ing expenses; and 

“Whereas, the requirement to apply for 
refunds will require more of each farmer's 
valuable time and shift paperwork burden 
from the government to the farmer. 

“Now, therefore, be it resolved by the mem- 
bers of the Second Regular Session of the 
Forty-ninth Idaho Legislature, the House of 
Representatives and the Senate concurring 
therein, That we urge the Congress of the 
United States to reverse its vote on this 
change in the collection of the diesel fuel 
excise tax, and that Congress repeal Title X, 
Subtitle E. Part I, Section 10502 of the Om- 
nibus Budget Reconcilation Act of 1987. 

“Be it further resolved, That the Chief 
Clerk of the House of Representatives be, 
and she is hereby authorized and directed to 
forward a copy of this Memorial to the 
President of the Senate and the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives of Congress, 
and the congressional delegation represent- 
ing the State of Idaho in the Congress of 
the United States.” 

POM-477. A joint resolution adopted by 
the Legislature of the State of Idaho; to the 
Committee on Finance: 


“HOUSE JOINT MEMORIAL No. 16 


“Whereas, the Legislature of the State of 
Idaho finds and declares that the State has 
been seriously handicapped in its ability to 
collect legally due use taxes on interstate 
sales because of the 1967 United States Su- 
preme Court decision in the National Bellas 
Hess case; and 

“Whereas, the National Bellas Hess deci- 
sion denies Idaho the legal authority to re- 
quire the collection of use taxes by out-of- 
state mail order firms which have no physi- 
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cal presence in the State but which may ad- 
vertise extensively there; and 

“Whereas, the National Bellas Hess deci- 
sion has resulted in a loss of tax revenue, 
based on U.S. Advisory Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations Report for 
1985, of between 4.5 and 11.6 million dollars 
to the State of Idaho; and 

“Whereas, Idaho retailers have lost, based 
on a U.S. Advisory Commission on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations Report for 1985, be- 
tween 120 and 290 million dollars in retail 
sales during that period to out-of-state firms 
not required to remit a sales tax; and 

“Whereas, the problems of state revenue 
loss and the competitive disadvantage of 
local business have been intensified in 
recent years because of the great growth in 
mail order sales through television, radio, 
and credit card advertising; and 

“Whereas, these problems can be resolved 
only by the correction of the National 
Bellas Hess decision. 

“Now, Therefore, be it resolved by the 
members of the Second Regular Session of 
the Forty-ninth Idaho Legislature, the House 
of Representatives and the Senate concur- 
ring therein, That we do hereby petition the 
Congress of the United States to act imme- 
diately to introduce, consider, and enact leg- 
islation which would prevent the huge reve- 
nue loss and remove the competitive advan- 
tage now enjoyed by out-of-state businesses 
and that it do so by authorizing Idaho to re- 
quire the collection of sales and use taxes by 
interstate sellers who solicit business in 
Idaho through catalogs, advertising materi- 
als, radio, television, and the press. 

“Be it further resolved, That the Chief 
Clerk of the House of Representatives be, 
and she is hereby authorized and directed to 
forward a copy of this Memorial to the 
President of the Senate and to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives of Con- 
gress, and to the congressional delegation 
representing the State of Idaho in the Con- 
gress of the United States.” 


POM-478. A joint resolution adopted by 
the Legislature of the State of Colorado: to 
the Committee on Finance: 


“House JOINT RESOLUTION No. 1005. 


Whereas, National demographic projects 
suggest significant future increases in life 
expectancy and a large increase in the 
number of elderly as a percentage of the 
population; and 

Whereas, The incidence of chronic illness 
and the rate of long-term health care utili- 
zation increases with age and becomes a 
major cause of disability requiring medical 
care; and 

Whereas, The impact of the aging of the 
population from 1988 through the year 2000 
on the health care system of the United 
States is projected to significantly increase 
the days of hospital care required, the total 
number of physician visits required, and the 
number of nursing home residents; and 

Whereas, Expenditures on nursing homes 
have increased dramatically over the past 
decade, and nearly one-half of these costs 
are now borne by the states and the federal 
government, almost entirely through Medic- 
aid; and 

Whereas, With government programs 
under increased pressure, increased atten- 
tion should be focused on the role of alter- 
native long-term health care financing pro- 
grams; and 

Whereas, Individual medical accounts are 
trusts created or organized to pay the eligi- 
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ble medical, dental, and long-term care ex- 
penses of the account holders; and 

Whereas, Federal incentives would en- 
courage individuals to save money to pay for 
their own medical, dental, and long-term 
care expenses and thereby relieve state and 
federal taxpayers of a portion of the cost 
they pay for society’s medical, dental, and 
long-term care; now, therefore, 

“Be it resolved by the House of Represent- 
atives of the Fifty-sixth General Assembly of 
the State of Colorado, the Senate concurring 
herein: 

“That, as an incentive to encourage indi- 
viduals to plan for their future and to pay 
for their own health care needs, the Con- 
gress of the United States is urged to enact 
legislation providing a federal income tax 
deduction for money deposited into an indi- 
vidual medical account. 

“Be it further resolved, That each member 
of Congress from the State of Colorado give 
full support to such legislation. 

“Be it further resolved, That copies of this 
Resolution be sent to the President of the 
United States, to the President of the 
Senate and Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Congress of the United 
States, to the chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance and the chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Finance and the 
chairman of the House Committee on Ways 
and Means, and to each member of Con- 
gress from the State of Colorado.” 

POM-479, A joint resolution adopted by 
the Legislature of the State of Colorado; to 
the Committee on Finance: 


“HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 1025 


“Whereas, Farmers use about 3 billion gal- 
lons of diesel fuel for off-highway use which 
costs approximately 3.15 billion dollars an- 
nually; and 

“Whereas, Beginning April 1, 1988, farm- 
ers will be required to pay a 15-cent-per- 
gallon tax on diesel fuel for off-highway use 
and then apply for a refund for the amount 
of taxes paid on such fuel; and 

“Whereas, This same procedure is sched- 
uled to be applied to commercial aviation 
and others whereby airlines and others will 
be required to pay the 15-cent-per-gallon 
tax at the time of purchase and then apply 
for a refund; and 

“Whereas, The requirement that the tax 
be paid at the time of purchase will add 3.4 
million dollars to Colorado farmers’ up- 
front costs for production, may result in 
higher interest rates, further exacerbates 
many farmers’ cash flow problems, and adds 
another paperwork burden on the farmer; 
and 

“Whereas, The taxes collected by the fed- 
eral government will result in administra- 
tive costs to the United States treasury in 
collecting and then refunding the tax and 
will be an additional operating expense not 
only to farmers, but to local governments, 
the airline industry, and others who pay the 
tax; and 

“Whereas, Congress should pass legisla- 
tion to change this burdensome and ineffi- 
cient process; now, therefore, 

“Be It Resolved by the House of Represent- 
atives of the Fiftu-sixth General Assembly of 
the State of Colorado, the Senate concurring 
herein: 

“That the United States Congress pass 
legislation prior to April 1, 1988, to provide 
that the excise tax on diesel fuel for off- 
highway use by farmers and others be 
exempt from the excise tax on such fuel at 
the time of purchase. 
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“Be It Further Resolved, That copies of 
this Resolution be transmitted to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
and the President of the Senate of the Con- 
gress of the United States and to each 
member of Congress from Colorado.” 

POM-480. A resolution adopted by the 
Mayor and City Council of Hialeah, Florida 
requesting the President and Vice President 
to receive and acknowledge the Task Force 
of Cuban American Civic Organizations; to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

POM-481. A joint resolution adopted by 
the Legislature of the State of Georgia rati- 
fying a proposed amendment to the Consti- 
tution relative to compensation for the serv- 
ices of Members of the United States Con- 
gress; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

“H.R. No. 282 


“Whereas, on September 25, 1789, the 
Congress of the United States offered to the 
states for ratification the following pro- 
posed amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States: 

“ARTICLE 


“Section 1. No law, varying the compensa- 
tion for the services of the Senators and 
Representatives, shall take effect, until an 
election of Representatives shall have inter- 
vened”; 

“Whereas, the Congress of the United 
States, upon proposing that amendment, did 
not place any time limitation on its final 
adoption; and 

“Whereas, Congressmen recently received 
substantial pay increases which became ef- 
fective without a vote of the Congress; and 

“Whereas, increases in compensation and 
benefits to most citizens of the United 
States are far behind these increases provid- 
ed to elected Congressmen; and 

“Whereas, the above-quoted amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States has 
already been ratified by the Legislatures of 
the following states: Maryland (1789), North 
Carolina (1789), South Carolina (1790), 
Delaware (1790), Vermont (1791), Virginia 
(1791), Ohio (1873), Wyoming (1978), Maine 
(1983), Colorado (1984), South Dakota 
(1985), New Hampshire (1985), Arizona 
(1985), Tennessee (1985), Oklahoma (1985), 
New Mexico (1986), Indiana (1986), and 
Utah (1986). 

“Now, therefore, be it resolved by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Georgia, That the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Georgia, pursuant to 
Article V of the United States Constitution, 
hereby ratifies an amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States proposed by res- 
olution of the First Congress of the United 
States in New York, New York, on Septem- 
ber 25, 1789, which amendment reads as fol- 
lows: 


“ARTICLE 


“Section 1. No law, varying the compensa- 
tion for the services of the Senators and 
Representatives, shall take effect, until an 
election of Representatives shall have inter- 
vened.“ 

“Be it further resolved, That copies of this 
resolution shall be prepared and forwarded 
to the President of the United States 
Senate, the Speaker of the United States 
House of Representatives, and the Adminis- 
tration of General Services of the United 
States with a request that it be printed in 
the Congressional Record.” 

POM-482. A concurrent resolution adopt- 
ed by the Legislature of the State of Minne- 
sota; to the Committee on Agriculture, Nu- 
trition, and Forestry: 
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“RESOLUTION 12 


“Whereas, substantial quantities of feed 
grains are held on Minnesota farms under 
Commodity Credit Corporation’s Farmer- 
Owned Reserve program; and 

“Whereas, farmers who hold Farmer- 
Owned Reserve grains provide storage at a 
per-bushel cost far lower than that paid for 
commercial grain storage; and 

“Whereas, ample on-farm storage capacity 
is currently available for storage of Farmer- 
Owned Reserve grain; and 

“Whereas, many farmers depend on 
Farmer-Owned Reserve storage payments to 
bolster a meager farm income during times 
of economic stress; and 

“Whereas, farmers holding Farmer- 
Owned Reserve grains are entirely capable 
of maintaining the grain in excellent condi- 
tion; and 

“Whereas, America’s national security is 
better served by having Farmer-Owned Re- 
serve grains held on a large number of 
farms disbursed throughout the countryside 
rather than concentrated in the facilities of 
multinational grain companies; and 

“Whereas, Minnesota farms consume sig- 
nificant amounts of diesel fuel; and 

“Whereas, Minnesota farmers require a 
high proportion of their diesel fuel during 
periods corresponding to periods of high 
cash demands; and 

“Whereas, a concentrated high farm cash 
demand tends to promote high short term 
indebtedness and may cause a negative farm 
cash flow; and 

“Whereas, the security of Minnesota's 
farmers may be jeopardized by increased 
cash and record keeping demands; 

“Now, therefore, be it resolved by the Leg- 
islature of the State of Minnesota, That the 
President of the United States immediately 
direct the Commissioner of Agriculture to 
maximize on-farm storage of Farmer-Owned 
Reserve grain stocks, and to establish a re- 
serve grain storage payment structure that 
compensates farmers and commercial ware- 
houses equally for their services. 

He it further resolved, That the Congress 
of the United States should immediately 
enact legislation prohibiting the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury from collecting 
exempt fuel taxes from farm diesel fuel con- 
sumers whether or not those taxes may 
later be refunded. 

“Be it further resolved, That the Secretary 
of State of the State of Minnesota is direct- 
ed to transmit certified copies of this memo- 
rial to the President of the United States, 
the President and Secretary of the United 
States Senate, the Speaker and Chief Clerk 
of the United States House of Representa- 
tives, the Chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry of the 
United States Senate, the Chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture of the United 
States House of Representatives, the Minne- 
sota Representatives and Senators in Con- 
gress, the Secretary of the United States 
Treasury, and the United States Secretary 
of Agriculture.” 

POM-483. A concurrent resolution adopt- 
ed by the Legislature of the State of Minne- 
sota; to the Committee on Commerce, Sci- 
ence, and Transportation: 

“RESOLUTION 13 

“Whereas, five million Americans now ex- 
perience a level of noise at home from air- 
craft operations that is greater than the 
maximum level identified by the Federal 
Aviation Administration as compatible with 
residential use; and 
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“Whereas, this level of noise constitutes 
severe environmental pollution and an intol- 
erable, real, and present reduction in 
human welfare, exacting a debilitating daily 
cost from individuals and families, vital 
human services, and whole neighborhoods 
and communities; and 

“Whereas, effective action by local au- 
thorities to reduce noise from aircraft is 
constrained by federal law and existing local 
land use; and 

“Whereas, quieter, Stage 3 aircraft are 
available for use, accomplish an 83 percent 
reduction in loudness as compared to State 
1 aircraft, are recognized as the best avail- 
able noise suppressing technology for the 
foreseeable future, and have been shown to 
be the most effective and least disruptive 
method of reducing airport noise; and 

“Whereas, 70 percent of the United States 
air carrier fleet still does not meet Stage 3 
standards issued by the Federal Aviation 
Administration a decade ago; and 

“Whereas, the current federal fleet fore- 
cast indicates that at expected replacement 
rates, absent additional incentives that at 
expected replacement rates, absent addi- 
tional incentives that would accelerate mod- 
ernization, Stage 3 aircraft will not consti- 
tute even half of the United States fleet for 
a decade, will not surpass 75 percent of the 
fleet until the turn of the next century, and 
will not replace noisier aircraft for a quarter 
century, with the result that fully three- 
quarters of the land area severely affected 
by aircraft noise in 1985 will remain so for a 
decade into the future, one-half for two dec- 
ades; and 

“Whereas, a federal requirement to up- 
grade the United States fleet with quieter 
aircraft has been shown to be an effective 
and reasonable method of accelerating fleet 
modernization, inasmuch as the federal ban 
on Stage 1 aircraft promulgated in 1976 has 
significantly affected the rate of introduc- 
tion of quieter aircraft and reduced the re- 
sultant levels of noise experienced in affect- 
ed areas; and 

“Whereas, federal projections show that a 
year 1995 ban on Stage 2 aircraft would be 
an effective method of accelerating fleet 
modernization and reducing airport noise, 
so dramatically advancing the introduction 
of Stage 3 aircraft as to effect a reduction in 
severely affected land area in 1995 from 80 
percent of 1985 levels to 30 percent of 1985 
levels, and an even greater reduction in the 
number of severely affected people; and 

“Whereas, an operating ban on louder 
Stage 2 aircraft is proposed and under 
active consideration in most western na- 
tions, including the European Economic 
Community, with the result that, as other 
governments and regions of the world limit 
the use of Stage 2 aircraft and smaller 
United States carriers purchase outmoded 
aircraft dumped from abroad, the flow of 
loud, used aircraft into the United States 
fleet is projected to increase; 

“Now, therefore, be it resolved by the Leg- 
islature of the State of Minnesota, That 
Congress should speedily enact and the 
President and the Federal Aviation Admin- 
istration speedily implement legislation that 
prohibits the addition of any Stage 2 air- 
craft into the United States fleet after Jan- 
uary 1, 1989, and prohibits any Stage 2 air- 
craft from operating in or to the United 
States after January 1, 1995. 

“Be it further resolved, That the Secretary 
of State of Minnesota shall transmit en- 
rolled copies of this memorial to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the President and 
the Secretary of the United States Senate, 
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the Speaker and the Clerk of the United 
States House of Representatives and to 
Minnesota's Senators and Representatives 
in Congress.” 

POM-484. A concurrent resolution adopt- 
ed by the Legislature of the State of Minne- 
sota; to the Committee on Finance: 


A “RESOLUTION” 14 


“Whereas, the United States Congress in 
Section 10502 of the Omnibus Budget Rec- 
onciliation Act of 1987 changed the point of 
collection of federal diesel fuel excise taxes 
of 15.1 cents per gallon from the retail level 
to the wholesale level as of April 1, 1988; 
and 

“Whereas, this change in the federal 
excise tax law will then require farmers and 
other off-road diesel fuel users to pay the 
diesel fuel tax at the time of purchase and 
then to file with the United States Internal 
Revenue Service for a refund on a quarterly 
or annual basis; and 

“Whereas, the up-front payment of these 
taxes by farmers and other off-road diesel 
fuel users will increase the farmer's annual 
cost of production, will further inhibit the 
farmer's cash flow by requiring the need to 
borrow additional funds for operating ex- 
penses, and will have similar effects on 
other off-road users of diesel fuel; and 

“Whereas, the requirement to apply for 
refunds will require more time of each 
farmer and other off-road users of diesel 
fuel and shift the paperwork burden from 
the government to the farmer and other 
off-road users of diesel fuel: 

“Now, therefore, be it resolved by the Leg- 
islature of the State of Minnesota, That it 
urges the United States Congress to reserve 
its action on this change in the collection of 
the federal diesel fuel excise tax to reinstate 
the same tax exemptions for farmers and 
other off-road users as previously existed. 

Be it further resolved, That the Secretary 
of State of the State of Minnesota is direct- 
ed to prepare certified copies of this memo- 
rial and present them to the President and 
Secretary of the United States Senate, the 
Speaker and Chief Clerk of the United 
States House of Representatives, and to 
Minnesota’s Senators and Representatives 
in Congress.” 

POM-485. A resolution adopted by the 
House of Representatives of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts; to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 


“RESOLUTIONS MEMORIALIZING THE U.S. Con- 
GRESS TO RESTORE THE FEDERAL BUDGET 
Curs MADE IN Economic AID ro THE AVU- 
TONOMOUS REGION OF THE AZORES AND POR- 
TUGAL FOR THE PRESENT FISCAL YEAR AND 
SUBSEQUENT FISCAL YEARS 


“Whereas, under the agreement between 
Portugal and the United States of America 
regarding the concession of military facili- 
ties in the Azores, the autonomous region of 
the Azores has been receiving financial aid 
for development; and 

“Whereas, since 1979, and every year until 
1983, the autonomous region of the Azores 
received the equivalent of 20 million dollars; 
and subsequently 40 million every year; and 

“Whereas, the Archipelago of the Azores 
is a region in a stage of development with 
great needs and special handicaps due to its 
geographical location, the dimension and 
dispersion of the islands, and other natural 
conditions; and 

“Whereas, due to social and economic dif- 
ficulties, a very large number of Azoreans 
emigrated to the United States, establishing 
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large communities with a growing social, po- 
litical and cultural presence in New Eng- 
land, California and also in Hawaii; and 

“Whereas, the reductions in the U.S. Fed- 
eral budget have resulted in cuts in the fi- 
nancial aid to Portugal, which endangers 
the specific interests of the Azores, In the 
fiscal year of 1988 Portugal will receive only 
32 million dollars of funds for economic aid, 
whereas the legitimate expectation, accord- 
ing to the text of the Portugal-USA Agree- 
ment in 1983, is 40 million; and 

“Whereas, American financial aid, granted 
in accordance with the Portuguese constitu- 
tional provisions which established the au- 
tonomous and democratic Government in 
the Azores has been decisive for the escala- 
tion of the development which has been 
taking place in the Azores in the last ten 
years; and 

“Whereas, continuation of this support is 
fundamental to consolidate the develop- 
ment of the Archipelago guaranteeing social 
and political stability in an area of great 
strategic importance to the West, and par- 
ticularly to the United States; and 

“Whereas, the Federal administration has 
proposed to Congress a supplement of 400 
million dollars in aid to the countries where 
the U.S. maintains military bases. The Azor- 
ean interests can easily be met, provided 
that the U.S. Congress earmarks the respec- 
tive allocation of at least 8 million dollars in 
economic aid to Portugal for the present 
fiscal year; and 

“Whereas, a similar earmarking should be 
made for the fiscal year of 1989 and subse- 
quent years until the expiration of the 1983 
agreement be in the vicinity of 50 million 
dollars; therefore be it 

“Resolved, that the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives does hereby express its 
deep concern over the Federal budget cuts 
made in economic aid to Portugal for the 
present fiscal year and subsequent fiscal 
years and requests that such aid be restored 
by means of an allocation of at least eight 
million dollars from a proposed supplement 
of four hundred million dollars in aid to 
countries where the United States main- 
tains military bases; and be it further 

“Resolved, that copies of these resolutions 
be forwarded by the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives to the Presiding Officer of 
each branch of Congress and to the Mem- 
bers thereof from this Commonwealth.” 


POM-486, A concurrent resolution adopt- 
ed by the Legislature of the State of Minne- 
sota; to the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources: 


A RESOLUTION 


“Whereas, most Americans receive health 
care coverage through employment-based 
health benefits, either as employees, em- 
ployees’ family members, or retirees; and 

“Whereas, the great importance of health 
care coverage for Americans requires regula- 
tory oversight to protect consumers, ensure 
adequacy of coverage, promote access to 
coverage, and promote equitable competi- 
tion; and 

“Whereas, the states have long held pri- 
mary responsibility for overseeing health 
care coverage, a responsibility they exercise 
through regulating the business of health 
plan companies, including health insurance 
companies and health maintenance organi- 
zations; and 

“Whereas, the Employee Retirement 
Income Security Act of 1974, or ERISA, per- 
mits the states to regulate the business of 
health plan companies, but prohibits the 
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states from directly regulating self-insured 
health plans; and 

“Whereas, a large and increasing number 
of employers self-insure their employee 
health benefits, and so are not subject to 
direct oversight by the states for purposes 
of ensuring adequacy of coverage, promot- 
ing access to coverage, and promoting com- 
petition; and 

“Whereas, inequities detrimental to con- 
sumer protection and competition arise in 
the market for health plans because self-in- 
sured health benefits programs are not sub- 
ject to the states’ oversight and standards, 
unlike health benefits programs that pur- 
chase coverage from a health plan company; 
and 

“Whereas, a large and increasing number 
of Americans receive inadequate or no 
health care coverage even though they are 
employed, but ERISA prohibits the states 
from establishing requirements or tax in- 
centives directly affecting employers that 
are intended to ensure adequate coverage or 
promote access to coverage; and 

“Whereas, in 1982 the United States Con- 
gress amended ERISA to allow Hawaii to 
continue its Prepaid Health Care Act, which 
requires most employers in Hawaii to pro- 
vide health benefits, thereby demonstrating 
Congressional willingness to grant limited 
exemptions from ERISA to certain states in 
order to ensure adequacy of coverage or pro- 
mote access to coverage; and 

“Whereas, the State of Minnesota could 
better discharge its responsibility for over- 
seeing health care coverage if it were possi- 
ble to obtain a limited exemption from 
ERISA allowing the state to establish re- 
quirements or tax incentives directly affect- 
ing employers that are intended to protect 
consumers, ensure adequate coverage, pro- 
mote access to coverage, or promote compe- 
tition;” 

“Now, therefore, be it resolved by the Leg- 
islature of the State of Minnesota, That the 
United States Congress should amend the 
Employee Retirement Income Security Act 
of 1974, or ERISA, to establish standards or 
procedures whereby a state can obtain a 
limited exemption from the ERISA provi- 
sions that prohibit the states from regulat- 
ing employment-based health benefits di- 
rectly, so that the state could establish re- 
quirements or tax incentives directly affect- 
ing employers and employment-based 
health benefits that are intended to protect 
consumers, ensure adequate coverage, pro- 
mote access to coverage, or promote compe- 
tition. 

“Be it further resolved, That such an ex- 
emption shall not apply to collectively bar- 
gained health and welfare plans without an 
affirmative action by the Minnesota Legisla- 
ture. 

“Be it further resolved, That the Secretary 
of State of the State of Minnesota is direct- 
ed to prepare certified copies of this resolu- 
tion and present them to the President and 
Secretary of the United States Senate, the 
Speaker and Chief Clerk of the United 
States House of Representatives, and to 
Minnesota’s Senators and Representatives 
in Congress.” 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first 
and second time by unanimous con- 
sent, and referred as indicated: 
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By Mr. PRYOR (for himself and Mr. 
BOREN): 

S. 2348. A bill to amend title 31, United 
States Code, to permit the Comptroller 
General of the United States to review and 
decide protests of Federal Government em- 
ployees relating to converting to contractor 
performance certain functions performed by 
such employees; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

By Mr. BYRD (for Mr. METZENBAUM 
(for himself and Mr, GLENN)): 

S. 2349. A bill to amend the Middle Atlan- 
tic Interstate Forest Fire Protection Com- 
pact to include the State of Ohio; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. RUDMAN (for himself and 
Mr. INOUYE): 

S. 2350: A bill to clarify the investigatory 
powers of the United States Senate; to the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

By Mr. DOMENICI (for himself and 
Mr. BINGAMAN): 

S. 2351. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1986 to repeal the capitaliza- 
tion rules for freelance writers, artists, and 
photographers; to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

By Mr. DECONCINI (for himself and 
Mr. McCAIN): 

S. 2352. A bill to provide for the transfer 
of certain lands in the State of Arizona, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Energy and Natural Resources. 

By Mr. FORD: 

S. 2353. A bill to amend the Federal Labo- 
ratory Animal Welfare Act to prohibit the 
selling of stolen dogs and cats, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture, 
Nutrition, and Forestry. 

By Mr. SPECTER: 

S. 2354. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Commerce to make grants to the several 
States and the private sector in order to en- 
courage joint applied research and develop- 
ment efforts, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Commerce, Science, and 
Transportation. 

By Mr. PRESSLER (for himself and 
Mr. DASCHLE): 

S.J. Res. 310. Joint resolution to designate 
the day of November 2, 1989, as “South 
Dakota Celebrates a Century Day"; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PRYOR: 

S.J, Res. 311. Joint resolution designating 
April 29, 1988, as “National Nursing Home 
Residents’ Rights Day”; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. D'AMATO: 

S.J. Res. 312. Joint resolution designating 
the week beginning September 18, 1988, as 
“Emergency Medical Services Week”; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION OF CONCURRENT 
AND SENATE RESOLUTIONS 


The following concurrent resolutions 
and Senate resolutions were read, and 
referred (or acted upon), as indicated: 

By Mr. BYRD (for himself, Mr. DOLE 
and Mr. PELL): 

S. Res. 425. Resolution to establish a 
Jacob K. Javits Senate Fellowship program; 
to the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. PRYOR (for himself and 
Mr. Boren): 
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S. 2348. A bill to amend title 31, 
United States Code, to permit the 
Comptroller General of the United 
States to review and decide protests of 
Federal Government employees relat- 
ing to converting to contractor per- 
formance certain functions performed 
by such employees; to the Committee 
on Governmental Affairs. 


CONTRACTING OUT APPEALS REFORM ACT 

@ Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, today I 
am joined by my colleague, Senator 
Boren, in introducing the Contracting 
Out Appeals Reform Act of 1988. This 
legislation amends the Competition in 
Contracting Act of 1984 to grant Fed- 
eral employees whose jobs are being 
contracted out the same appeal rights 
that are available to private contrac- 
tors. The General Accounting Office 
[GAO] has reviewed this legislation 
and supports the bill. GAO states in 
its letter that the bill— 

Is consistent with our goal of providing an 
impartial forum for the resolution of bid 
protests to those who have a legitimate eco- 
nomic interest in the outcome of the award 
process. 

The idea for this bill came out of 
two hearings that I chaired on the 
Subcommittee on Federal Services, 
Post Office and Civil Service. The 
hearings reviewed cases in which cost 
overruns, waste, and abuse had negat- 
ed the hoped-for savings from con- 
tracting out Government jobs. In some 
cases, the private contractor seemed to 
have intentionally set out to under- 
mine the process to increase profits. In 
others, the A-76 process itself created 
the problems. 

Mr. President, I am all for contract- 
ing out when it saves money for the 
taxpayer and increases Government 
efficiency. Unfortunately, my investi- 
gations show that too often the 
system allows just the opposite to 
happen. 

These situations have been brought 
to my attention by Federal contract 
administrators and employees affected 
by bad contracts, as well as their rep- 
resentatives in Congress, including 
Senator Boren, Senator REID, Senator 
STEVENS, and Congressman SKELTON, 
all of whom have discussed the prob- 
lems in their States before my sub- 
committee. 

Clearly, if contracting out is to work 
well, then agencies must conduct 
better oversight of the process. Who 
better to assist them than the Federal 
employees most familiar with the jobs 
that are to be contracted out? 

Today, however, when these employ- 
ees observe an improperly written con- 
tract, they can only appeal a contract- 
ing out decision within their own 
agency. 

On the other hand, private contrac- 
tors who believe a contract was unfair- 
ly competed can take their case direct- 
ly to an independent adjudicatory 
body at the General Accounting Office 
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[GAO] for resolution. The Competi- 
tion in Contracting Act, which estab- 
lished the appeal process, recognized 
the value of allowing contractors to 
police the procurement system. 

Opponents of giving Federal employ- 
ees these appeals rights say that going 
to GAO would slow down the contract- 
ing out process. They also claim that 
the current in-house appeals route is 
more than adequate. 

I disagree with both statements. 

Employee bid protests can take 
years to resolve. A bid protest initiated 
by Federal employees at Blytheville 
Air Force Base took over 4 years to re- 
solve. According to the GAO, the aver- 
age time to resolve a contractor’s bid 
protest is 32 days. 

A 1986 Military Law Review article 
by a U.S. Marine attorney compared 
the procedures available to employees 
to contractor appeals to the GAO. He 
concluded that: 

Unlike labor arbitrators and the FLRA, 
the GAO possesses the expertise, experi- 
ence, and procedural capability to resolve A- 
76 appeals in a manner that is timely, re- 
sponsive to sound procurement principles 
and the interests of all affected parties 

My legislation will simply give Fed- 
eral employees the same bid protest 
route that contractors currently enjoy. 

Mr. President, the bill I am present- 
ing to the Senate today is about jus- 
tice. It is about preventing fraud and 
cost overruns. It is about harnessing 
the true potential of contracting out 
to save money and increase efficiency. 

I hope that all of my colleagues will 
join me in supporting this initiative. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of this bill be print- 
ed with my statement. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorp, as follows: 


S. 2348 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled. 


SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the “Contracting 
Out Appeals Reform Act of 1988”. 

SEC. 2. APPLICABILITY OF GAO PROCUREMENT 
PROTEST SYSTEM TO CONVERSION TO 
CONTRACTOR PERFORMANCE OF FED- 
ERAL GOVERNMENT FUNCTIONS. 

(a) DEFINITION OF “ProteEst’’.—Section 
3551(1) of title 31, United States Code, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(1) protest 

“(A) means a written objection by an in- 
terested party to a solicitation by a Federal 
agency for bids or proposals for a proposed 
contract for the procurement of property or 
services or a written objection by an inter- 
ested party to a proposed award or the 
award of such a contract; and 

“(B) in the case of a contract awarded or 
proposed to be awarded for the purpose of 
converting from performance of any com- 
mercial activity by employees of the Federal 
Government to contractor performance of 
such commercial activity, may include an 
objection that a relevant performance work 
statement is inaccurate or incomplete:“. 
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(b) DEFINITION OF “INTERESTED PARTY'’.— 
Section 3551(2) of title 31, United States 
Code, is amended to read as follows: 

2) ‘interested party’, with respect to a 
contract or proposed contract described in 
paragraph (1), means— 

“(A) an actual or prospective bidder or of- 
feror whose direct economic interest would 
be affected by the award of the contract or 
by failure to award the contract; and 

“(B) in the case of a contract referred to 
in paragraph (1B)— 

“(i) any representative of a majority of 
the employees referred to in such para- 
graph, determined as provided in regula- 
tions issued by the Comptroller General; 
and 

“di) any labor organization accorded, 
under section 7111 of title 5, exclusive recog- 
nition to represent an appropriate unit (de- 
termined under section 7112 of such title) 
that includes such employees:“. 

(c) DEFINITION OF “REGULATION”.—Section 
3551 of title 31, United States Code, is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out the period at the end of 
paragraph (3) and inserting in lieu thereof 
; and”; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following new 
paragraph: 

(4) ‘regulation’ includes Office of Man- 
agement and Budget Circular A-76 and any 
other order or directive issued by the Presi- 
dent, the Director of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget, or the head of a Federal 
agency that sets out requirements for con- 
verting from performance of any commer- 
cial activity by employees of the Federal 
Government to contractor performance of 
such commercial activity.“. 

SEC. 3, EFFECTIVE DATE. 

The amendments made by section 2 shall 
take effect with respect to contract solicita- 
tions issued on or after the date of the en- 
actment of this Act.e 


By Mr. BYRD (for Mr. METZ- 
ENBAUM, for himself and Mr. 
GLENN): 

S. 2349. A bill to amend the Middle 
Atlantic Interstate Forest Fire Protec- 
tion Compact to include the State of 
Ohio; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 

INCLUSION OF OHIO IN THE MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
INTERSTATE FOREST FIRE PROTECTION COMPACT 
Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
today I am introducing legislation to 
amend the Middle Atlantic Interstate 
Forest Fire Protection Compact to in- 
clude the State of Ohio. This compact, 
established in 1956, authorizes a 
number of continguous States to 
pledge mutual assistance in fighting 
forest fire. The compact currently in- 
cludes the States of Delaware, Mary- 
land, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, and West Virginia. 

These States have invited Ohio to 
join the Middle Atlantic compact, and 
Ohio has accepted. This legislation is 
necessary to formally recognize Ohio's 
membership. 

The State of Ohio takes great pride 
in its vast and beautiful network of 
forests. In addition to the Wayne Na- 
tional Forest located in southeastern 
Ohio, numerous State and private 
tracts constitute a far-reaching forest 
system. 
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These lands represent an extremely 
important resource to Ohioans, sus- 
taining numerous jobs and providing 
essential wildlife habitat. More impor- 
tantly, the forests provide a variety of 
recreational opportunities for millions 
of Ohioans. 

By joining this compact, the State of 
Ohio is making an important commit- 
ment to the protection of its forests. 
Ohio will receive fire-fighting assist- 
ance from neighboring States, and will 
provide assistance to those States 
when needed. By pooling their re- 
sources, these States can more effec- 
tively manage this most uncontrolla- 
ble force of nature, the forest fire. 

I urge the prompt consideration and 

passage of this measure. 
Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join my colleague from 
Ohio, Senator METZENBAUM, in intro- 
ducing legislation to include Ohio in 
the Middle Atlantic Forest Fire Pro- 
tection Compact. The purpose of this 
compact is to provide for regional co- 
operation and coordination in fighting 
forest fires. Congress recognized the 
need for a broad based regional re- 
sponse to forest fires when it estab- 
lished the compact in 1956; there are 
now six member States in the compact 
who have pledged their mutual sup- 
port in this effort. 

Earlier this year, the Ohio General 
Assembly enacted a bill authorizing 
Ohio’s participation in the compact; 
however, Federal enabling legislation 
is needed for Ohio to be formally in- 
cluded. As a member, Ohio would con- 
tribute its resources to assist member 
States in responding to a forest fire 
emergency and would also have access 
to resources of other member States 
when needed. 

The Wayne National Forest, located 
in southeastern Ohio is one of my 
State's most valuable natural re- 
sources—providing a variety of recre- 
ational opportunities, diverse wildlife 
habitat, and natural areas for nation- 
ally significant research. In addition, 
Ohio is also a leader in the forest 
products industry which provides sig- 
nificant annual income to the State. 

Membership in the compact is im- 
portant in promoting effective preven- 
tion and control of forest fires. I urge 
my colleagues to support this meas- 
ure. 

By Mr. RUDMAN (for himself 
and Mr. INOUYE): 

S. 2350. A bill to clarify the investi- 
gatory powers of the U.S. Senate; to 
the Committee on Governmental Af- 
fairs. 


INVESTIGATORY POWERS OF THE U.S. SENATE 
Mr. RUDMAN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself and Senator INOUYE, 
I am today introducing legislation de- 
signed to clarify the authority of the 
Senate in conducting future investiga- 
tions. This bill is designed to address 
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two problems the Select Committee on 
Secret Military Assistance to Iran and 
the Nicaraguan Opposition, commonly 
known as the Iran-Contra Committee, 
ran into during the course of its inves- 
tigation. Although the Iran-Contra in- 
vestigation is concluded, enactment of 
this bill is necessary to ensure that 
standing committees of the Senate, as 
well as any special committees created 
in the future, do not run into the same 
difficulties, 

The first difficulty relates to the use 
of the Senate’s existing statutory au- 
thority to seek expeditious civil en- 
forcement of subpoenas. This author- 
ity, codified in 28 U.S.C. 1364(a), per- 
mits the Senate to seek a Federal 
court order incarcerating an individual 
for civil contempt of Congress for fail- 
ure to comply with a subpoena. How- 
ever, it does not apply to “any subpoe- 
na or order issued to an officer or em- 
ployee of the Federal Government 
acting within his official capacity.” 
The legislative history clearly indi- 
cates that the purpose of this excep- 
tion was to ensure that the courts 
would not become the forum for adju- 
dicating disputes between the Con- 
gress and the President over assertions 
of executive privilege by virtue of this 
civil contempt process. Maybe more 
important to the executive branch, the 
exception ensures that a Federal offi- 
cial will not sit in jail for obeying a 
Presidential order while the President 
and Congress are arguing over execu- 
tive privilege. This exception to the 
Senate’s civil contempt authority is 
proper, and I support it. 

Unfortunately, the language is am- 
biguous. The exception clause can be 
read to permit a Federal employee, 
acting on his own, to challenge the 
civil contempt process on the grounds 
that he was acting within his official 
capacity, even when the President as- 
serted no such claim or had no objec- 
tion to him testifying. This ambiguity 
in the statute was one of the factors 
which went into the decision, last 
June, to work out an arrangement 
with Colonel North over his testimony 
before Congress rather than attempt- 
ing to secure judicial enforcement of 
the subpoena. The amendment pro- 
posed by our bill would simply require 
that an official, to invoke the excep- 
tion, be required to have written au- 
thority from the President to invoke a 
claim on behalf of the President. 

The second provision of the bill re- 
lates to the applicability of immunity 
orders to congressional depositions. 
Counsel for several witnesses in the 
Iran-Contra investigation argued that 
the immunity orders applied only to 
appearances before congressional com- 
mittees. This argument was based on 
the fact that the congressional immu- 
nity statute applies only to, proceed- 
ings before committees, while the com- 
parable statute for judicial immunity 
applies to proceedings before or ancil- 
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lary to court or grand jury appear- 

ances. Although this problem was not 

insurmountable for the Iran-Contra 

Committees, it was a nuisance we 

could have done without. 

Ironically, the phrase “ancillary to” 
in the current judicial immunity stat- 
ute, which was enacted as part of the 
Omnibus Crime Control Act of 1970, 
was included at the insistence of the 
Department of Justice. Although Sen- 
ator McClellan expressed the view 
that the phrase was unnecessary, he 
agreed to add it for clarity’s sake. Our 
proposal would simply add the phrase 
“or ancillary to” to the congressional 
immunity statute. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a copy of the bill be placed 
in the Recorp. In addition, I ask unan- 
imous consent that a copy of a letter 
from Michael Davidson, Senate legal 
counsel, to Senator Inouye on this 
subject and recommendation 20 of the 
Iran-Contra report be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

S. 2350 

Be it enacted by the Senate and the House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

Sec. 1. Subsection (a) of section 1364 of 
title 28, United States Code, under the 
heading Senate actions“, is amended by in- 
serting after his official capacity“ the fol- 
lowing: “if the President, in writing, has di- 
rected the officer or employee to assert a 
privilege of the President under the Consti- 
tution”. 

Sec. 2. (a) Subsection (a) of section 6005 of 
title 18, United States Code, is amended by 
inserting after “any proceeding before” the 
following: “or ancillary to”. 

(bX1) Paragraph (1) of subsection (b) of 
section 6005 of title 18, United States Code, 
is amended by inserting after “any proceed- 
ing before” the following: “or ancillary to.” 

(2) Paragraph (2) of subsection (b) of sec- 
tion 6005 of title 18, United States Code, is 
amended by inserting after “any proceeding 
before” the following: “or ancillary to”. 

U.S. SENATE, 
OFFICE OF SENATE LEGAL COUNSEL, 
Washington, DC, October 9, 1987. 

Hon. DANIEL K. INOUYE, 

Chairman, Select Committee on Secret Mili- 
tary Assistance to Iran and the Nicara- 
guan Opposition, U.S. Senate, Washing- 
ton, DC. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: Thank you for re- 
questing my views on whether any legisla- 
tion might assist Senate committees in con- 
ducting future investigations. 

1. Civil Enforcement of Subpoenas to Ex- 
ecutive Officials: 

During its hearings your committee had 
occasion to consider whether an expeditious 
civil enforcement mechanism is available 
when a federal official refuses to testify or 
produce records for a reason other than an 
assertion of executive privilege on the Presi- 
dent's behalf. 

The law on civil enforcement of Senate 
subpoenas does not apply to “any subpena 
or order issued to an officer or employee of 
the Federal Government acting within his 
official capacity.” 28 U.SC. § 1364(a). The 
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history of the statute indicates that execu- 
tive officials were excluded from its cover- 
age after the Department of Justice object- 
ed to vesting in the courts the power to ad- 
judicate disputes between the Congress and 
the President about executive privilege. Ex- 
ecutive Privilege—Secrecy in Government. 
Hearings Before the Subcomm. on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations of the Senate Comm. 
on Governmental Operations, 94th Cong., 
lst Sess. 116-20 (1975) (statement of Assist- 
ant Attorney General Scalia). 

Your committee’s experience shows that 
there may be subpoena enforcement issues 
with an executive official which involve per- 
sonal claims, relating principally to the pos- 
sible indictment of the official, rather than 
assertions of executive privilege on behalf 
of the President. An amendment which 
limits the federal officer exception to au- 
thorized assertions of executive privilege 
would restrict the exception to its original 
purposes of not submitting to judicial reso- 
lution political disputes between the Con- 
gress and the President. This could be 
achieved by an amendment to 28 U.S.C. 
§ 1364(a) which adds the underlined materi- 
al: This section shall not apply to an action 
to enforce . . . any subpena or order issued 
to an office or employee of the Federal Gov- 
ernment acting within his official capacity 
if the President has authorized in writing 
the officer or employee to assert a privilege 
of the President under the Constitution.” 

2. Applicability of Immunity Orders to 
Congressional Depositions: 

Several of the committee's witnesses, who 
refused to testify unless immunized, object- 
ed to testifying at depositions conducted by 
committee counsel without the presence of 
members. 18 U.S.C. § 6003, on immunity for 
witnesses in judicial proceedings, is applica- 
ble to witnesses “before or ancillary to” a 
court or grand jury. 18 U.S.C. § 6005, on im- 
munity for witnesses in congressional pro- 
ceedings, is applicable to witnesses “before” 
congressional committees; the words aneil- 
lary to” do not appear in section 6005. Based 
on this difference between the two sections, 
the objecting witnesses contended that the 
Congress had not provided for immunity at 
congressional depositions. 

The current immunity statute was en- 
acted as part of the Omnibus Crime Control 
Act of 1970. The phrase “ancillary to” was 
included in the judicial proceedings section 
at the request of the Department of Justice 
to be sure that a related false statement 
statute applied to pretrial depositions. Sena- 
tor McClellan expressed the opinion that 
pretrial depositions were already covered 
but that he had agreed to add the phrase 
“ancillary to” to be sure “that this intent 
would be adequately expressed.“ Measures 
Relating to Organized Crime: Hearings 
Before the Subcomm. on Criminal Laws and 
Procedures of the Senate Comm. on the Judi- 
ciary, 91st Cong., 1st Sess. 409 (1969) (letter 
from Senator McClellan to Assistant Attor- 
ney General Wilson). 

Staff conducted depositions are useful in 
assisting committees in determining wheth- 
er to hear immunized witnesses at public 
hearings, and in preparing for any public 
testimony which committees decide to hear. 
An amendment to 18 U.S.C. § 6005 which 
adds the phrase “or ancillary to” after the 
word before“ would enable, but not re- 
quire, committees to utilize staff depositions 
for immunized witnesses. The amendment 
would assure that congressional investiga- 
tors have the tools which are available in a 
judicial setting to obtain evidence through 
depositions. Although the objections of the 
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immunized witnesses to depositions may 
have been ill-founded, an amendment would 
clarify the matter for future investigations. 

Thank you for the opportunity to present 
these recommendations to the committee. 

Sincerely, 
MICHAEL DAVIDSON. 
REPORT OF THE CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEES 

INVESTIGATING THE IRAN-CONTRA AFFAIR (S. 

REPT. 100-216, H. REPT. 100-433), CHAPTER 

28, P. 426, RECOMMENDATION No. 20 

20. REVIEW OF CONGRESSIONAL CONTEMPT 
STATUTES 

The Committees recommend that the 
Congressional contempt statutes be re- 
viewed by the appropriate Committees. 

There is a need, in Congressional] investi- 
gations, for a swift and sure method of com- 
pelling compliance with Congressional 
orders for production of documents and the 
obtaining of testimony. These investigations 
raised questions about the adequacy of ex- 
isting statutes. 

In addition, new legislation should make 

clear that a Congressional deposition, in- 
cluding one conducted by staff, is a pro- 
ceeding” at which testimony may be com- 
pelled under the immunity statute, 18 
U.S.C. Section 6001 et. Sed. 
è Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join my distinguished col- 
league and vice chairman, Senator 
Rupman, in introducing legislation to 
implement recommendation No. 20 of 
the Select Committee on Secret Mili- 
tary Assistance to Iran and the Nicara- 
guan Opposition. This recommenda- 
tion addresses two ambiguities in the 
law which hindered our committee’s 
ability to obtain evidence from key 
witnesses. The first deals with the 
Senate’s authority to pursue civil 
action against individuals who ignore 
congressional subpoenas: it clarifies 
what is meant by “official capacity” in 
instances where executive branch em- 
ployees claim that they are immune 
from imprisonment because they were 
acting on behalf of the President. The 
second ambiguity concerns the extent 
to which depositions before commit- 
tees are covered by immunity orders: 
our bill clarifies that they are by re- 
placing the word “before” with 
“before or ancillary to” in section 6005 
of title 18, United States Code. 

Mr. President, I trust that our col- 
leagues will agree with our assessment 
that these proposed changes are pru- 
dent and necessary. I commend this 
bill to the Senate and urge its pas- 
sage. 


By Mr. DOMENICI (for himself 
and Mr. BINGAMAN): 

S. 2351. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 to repeal the 
capitalization rules for freelance writ- 
ers, artists, and photographers; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

REPEAL OF CAPITALIZATION RULES FOR CERTAIN 
ARTISTS 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
rise today to introduce legislation that 
will amend the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1986 to repeal the uniform capitali- 
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zation rules for freelance artists, sculp- 
tors, writers, and photographers. 

Section 263A of the Tax Code has 
imposed a tremendous hardship on 
the artists and writers in this country. 
Under the 1986 law only after a 
project begins to generate income in a 
given year may they deduct a percent- 
age of the expenses, based upon an es- 
timate of how much income the work 
will generate, and for how long. If an 
artist or writer is diligent and tries to 
comply with the new law he or she is 
required to keep painstakingly meticu- 
lous records replete with detail. He is 
required to make estimates and guess- 
timates of how successful a particular 
work will be. All this paperwork and 
crystal ball forecasting gives the IRS a 
host of subjective assumptions and 
best-guesses that can later be chal- 
lenged in an audit. 

The more I learn about these so- 
called uniform capitalization rules, the 
more I am convinced the results will 
be anything but uniform. Uniform 
capitalization rules for the artistic 
community is an oxymoron we can do 
without in our Tax Code. 

I believe our tax laws should meet 
three tests: They should be workable. 
They should be understandable. And 
they should also be as unobtrusive as 
possible into the daily lives of the 
American taxpayers. The uniform cap- 
italization rules as they apply to art- 
ists and writers get an “F” on all three 
tests. 

Mr. President, this new approach in 
the law is disastrous to writers and 
artists for a number of reasons. I 
would like to take this time to share a 
few of them with you. 

As I understand it, there are 61,000 
professional writers and 20,000 profes- 
sional photographers and a similar 
number of artists who work as free 
lances. The present law turns each of 
them into accountants. This new law 
demands that they capitalize expenses 
over the income-producing life of what 
are often elusive products. They are 
expected to allocate each phone call, 
rent check, or secretarial fee among 
the various projects that he or she 
may be involved in at a given time. 

I would like to give you an idea of 
what this rule will mean for the thou- 
sands of artists in this country. My 
State of New Mexico is the home for a 
significant number of these very cre- 
ative people. Few of my colleagues 
may know this, but Santa Fe is the 
third largest art market in the United 
States second only to New York City 
and Los Angeles. 

I have heard from many artists and 
writers who are my constituents. It 
happens that many artists and writers 
live in Santa Fe and surrounding 
areas. They have found this an envi- 
ronment they like for their creative 
skills. So, obviously, from my State's 
standpoint and from my standpoint as 
a Senator—although one might not 
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normally think of New Mexico in this 
light—this tax rule is a very serious 
problem. 

As a result of this new law, painters 
will be required to record and substan- 
tiate production costs for all sketches 
and studies for each work. If the artist 
chooses to work on several different 
pieces at one time, he will be required 
to keep separate records for each. 

This includes canvas, paper, tape, 
tacks, and the amount of size and 
primer used to prepare the support, 
the amount of paint used—there are 
over 70 different colors of paint and 
depending on the manufacturer, there 
are 8-10 price groups, solvents, oils, 
charcoal, crayons, pencils and erasers. 

In addition, the artist must keep 
records of the cost of mounting and 
framing, the cost of travel to and from 
the framemaker, picture wire, glass 
cleaner, framing tools and packing and 
shipping costs. 

These are just the production costs. 

There are also promotional fees to 
consider. Artists frequently must pro- 
mote their work on their own, there- 
fore, they must keep records of adver- 
tising costs, catalogs, travels costs, and 
dealer commissions. 

The law is even more unkind to our 
Nation’s sculptors because their sup- 
plies are more expensive. Many will no 
longer work because they will not be 
able to afford the initial foundry costs 
for casting new pieces. 

What this law fails to take into ac- 
count is that much of an artist’s work 
involves a tremendous amount of ex- 
perimentation, mistakes and failures. 
Current tax law would require artists 
to add these unique costs to their gen- 
eral overhead—keeping separate 
records for each piece of work wheth- 
er it is completed or not. 

I think that we can safely assume 
that issues of expense allocation will 
lead to disputes between artists and 
the IRS because there is no right way 
to make such allocations. In effect, we 
are asking our country’s artists to 
make a choice between long hours 
spent cataloging expenses, meeting 
with their accountants, and the IRS or 
earning a living at their chosen profes- 
sion. 

That is an unfair choice to have to 
have. 

The artists in this country are 
simply asking for a set of rules that 
are workable. They are not asking 
that we go back and undo tax reform. 
They are not even asking that their 
problem be reconsidered. They are 
really asking that their situation be 
given a first look. During the 66 days 
of hearings on the Tax Reform Act of 
1986 the issue of the artistic communi- 
ty and the tax treatment of their over- 
head expenses was not brought up, 
discussed or otherwise evaluated. They 
were included under the uniform capi- 
talization rules as an afterthought in a 
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so-called footnote to the conference 
report on the bill. 

As a result of tax reform, the artists, 
sculptors, writers and photographers 
were put in the same category as man- 
ufacturers and anyone else who has 
overhead expenses. On the surface 
that makes some sense under the 
theory that taxpayers with the same 
tax circumstances and types of deduc- 
tions should be treated the same. 

However, the Tax Reform Act of 
1986 was not internally consistent be- 
cause it exempted the small manufac- 
turer and retailer with sales of less 
than $10 million. 

Artists and writers are not like man- 
ufacturers and that is the fatal flaw to 
the Tax Act’s rationale. The artist's 
job and resources are much different 
than that of a manufacturer. A manu- 
facturing business generally prepares 
annual financial statements, reports to 
shareholders and investors, and re- 
ports to lenders. Manufacturers’ 
income falls into predictable patterns. 
The length of time needed to complete 
a manuscript or sculpture is much 
longer than the time to manufacture 
most goods. Innumerable authors have 
needed 6 to 10 years to finish a manu- 
script. 

Consequently, the rules are far more 
burdensome to the writer and the 
artist. 

It is not as easy for an artist to fore- 
cast allocations of expenses. The uni- 
form capitalization rules are much 
easier for businesses to adjust to as 
they are similar to the rules that they 
have lived with for many years. Au- 
thors, artists, and photographers had 
no similar accounting rules under pre- 
vious law. 

Creating a work of art is not like 
manufacturing a product. Manufactur- 
ers buy a set volume of materials to 
create a product that sells. Artists may 
work for many years to perfect one 
piece of art, which may or may not 
sell. 

Mr. President, how do you prorate 
the value of a tube of paint? Or a 
brush, pencil, paper, canvas, and sta- 
ples? How can an artist be expected to 
figure out just exactly how many 
paintings one brush can paint before it 
wears out? Or, how many squeezes of 
paint are in a tube? To complicate 
matters further, many artists work on 
more than one piece at one time, and 
Congress is asking this group to sort 
these costs that go into a work of art, 
a work that may take 10 years to sell, 
if it ever sells. 

This provision is no kinder to au- 
thors. Particularly those who are at 
the beginning of their career. Applica- 
tion of this law would be disastrous to 
them. Many authors pass through one 
or more of the early years of a project 
without income. Not all authors are 
novelists—many write text books and 
technical pieces. How does the Con- 
gress expect these writers to deter- 
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mine the earning life of these works? 
Authors who anticipate a long shelf 
life for a work, or whose book takes 
many years to complete, or both, may 
have to wait several decades to gain 
the full deduction for extensive early 
year expenditures. 

This provision prevents freelance au- 
thors from deducting their book-writ- 
ing expenses during the years in which 
those costs were incurred. Only if the 
project produces income in a given 
year may the author deduct a percent- 
age of the expenses. 

Freelance authors have it even 
worse. They are subject to the “Hobby 
Rule” which requires an overall profit 
in 3 to 5 years in order to qualify for 
any deductions at all. 

Senator MoynrHan and Senator 
BRADLEY have worked very hard to 
bring the problem of the writers to the 
attention of the Senate, and I am look- 
ing forward to working with them to 
correct this problem, not only for the 
writers, but for the artists and sculp- 
tors. 

I would urge my colleagues to join us 
in working to remove this onerous tax 
provision. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a copy of this bill be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. CAPITALIZATION RULES NOT TO APPLY 
TO CERTAIN ARTISTS. 

(a) In GENERAL. Section 263A is amended 
by redesignating subsection (h) as subsec- 
tion (i) and by inserting after subsection (g) 
the following new subsection: 

ch) EXEMPTION FOR FREE LANCE AUTHORS, 
ARTISTS, AND PHOTOGRAPHERS.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—Nothing in this section 
shall require the capitalization of any quali- 
fied artistic work expense. 

(2) QUALIFIED ARTISTIC WORK EXPENSE,— 
For purposes of this subsection, the term 
‘qualified artistic work expense’ means any 
expense— 

“(A) which is paid or incurred by an indi- 
vidual in the trade or business of such indi- 
vidual (other than as an employee) of being 
a writer, artist or photographer, and 

“(B) which, without regard to this section, 
would be allowable as a deduction for the 
taxable year. 


Such term does not include any expense re- 
lated to printing, photographic plates, 
motion picture films, video tapes, or similar 
items. 

“(3) DeEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this 
subsection— 

(A) WriTer.—The term ‘writer’ means an 
individual if the personal efforts of such in- 
dividual create (or may reasonably be ex- 
pected to create) a literary manuscript or a 
musical or dance score. 

(B) Artist.—The term ‘artist’ means any 
individual if the personal efforts of such in- 
dividual create (or may reasonably be ex- 
pected to create) a painting, sculpture, or 
other similar artistic composition. 
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“(C) PHOTOGRAPHER.—The term ‘photogra- 
pher' means any individual if the personal 
efforts of such individual create (or may be 
reasonably expected to create) a photo- 
graph or photographic negative or transpar- 
ency. 

D) TREATMENT OF CERTAIN PERSONAL SERV- 
ICE CORPORATIONS.— 

“(i) IN GENERAL.—In the case of a personal 
service corporation, this subsection shall 
apply to any expense of such corporation 
which directly relates to the activities of the 
qualified employee-owner in the same 
manner as if such expense were incurred by 
such employee-owner. 

(ii) QUALIFIED EMPLOYEE-OWNER.—the 
term ‘qualified employee-owner’ means any 
individual who is an employee-owner of the 
personal service corporation and who is a 
writer, artist, or photographer, but only if 
substantially all of the stock of such corpo- 
ration is owned by such individual and mem- 
bers of his family (as defined in section 
267(c)(4)). 

(Iii) PERSONAL SERVICE CORPORATION.—For 
purposes of this subparagraph, the term 
‘personal service corporation’ means any 
personal service corporation (as defined in 
section 269A(b)).” 

(b) EFFECTIVE Date.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The amendments made 
by this section shall take effect as if includ- 
ed in thé amendments made by section 803 
of the Tax Reform Act of 1986. 

(2) RULES TO APPLY FOR SECTION 280.—The 
rules of subsection (h) of section 263A of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1986 (as 
added by subsection (b)) shall also apply for 
purposes of section 280 of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 (as in effect before its 
repeal by the Tax Reform Act of 1986). 


By Mr. DECONCINI (for himself 
and Mr. McCAIN): 

S. 2352. A bill to provide for the 
transfer of certain lands in the State 
of Arizona, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Energy and Natural 
Resources, 


TRANSFER OF CERTAIN LANDS IN ARIZONA 
Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, 
along with my colleague from Arizona, 
(Mr. McCain] I have the privilege 
today to introduce legislation which, 
through some very creative land ex- 
changes, will provide significant bene- 
fits to the State of Arizona and the 
Federal Government. 

The Santa Rita Public Lands Ex- 
change Act of 1988 authorizes a series 
of Federal and State and land trades 
and revokes secretarial orders and 
withdrawals on certain Bureau of 
Land Management lands. The bill au- 
thorizes the Secretary of the Interior 
to transfer approximately 50,811 acres 
of Bureau of Land Management lands 
comprising the Santa Rita Experiment 
Station, near Tucson, AZ, to the State 
of Arizona. This land will be used to 
repay Federal debt to the State of Ari- 
zona for lands taken to build the cen- 
tral Arizona project. It will also be 
used to acquire approximately 5,000 
acres of State trust land within Catali- 
na State Park for the U.S. Forest Serv- 
ice; approximately 58,000 acres of 
State trust lands within the Black 
Canyon Corridor for the Bureau of 
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Land Management; approximately 
82,000 acres of State trust lands within 
the Buenos Aires National Wildlife 
Refuge for the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice; and approximately 1,500 acres of 
State trust lands at Arivaca Lake for 
the U.S. Forest Service. The bill also 
adds approximately 16,520 acres of 
BLM lands into the Kofa National 
Wildlife Refuge and another 82,000 
acres of BLM lands within the Tinajas 
Atlas to the Cabeza Prieta National 
Wildlife Refuge. The Fish and Wild- 
life Service, under the terms of the 
legislation, will transfer to the BLM 
approximately 40,000 acres of lands 
presently a part of the Kofa National 
Wildlife Refuge. Some of these lands 
will be used for an energy and power 
right-of-way corridor; the remainder 
will be added to the New Water Moun- 
tains Wilderness Study Area which is 
to be designated as wilderness under 
the bill. 

Mr. President, as you can tell, this 
legislation is multifaceted and affects 
many of our public land agencies. It is, 
in my view, one of the most unique 
and beneficial ways to resolve land dis- 
putes and resource conflicts as well as 
streamline agency jurisdiction. Three 
individuals in the State of Arizona 
worked long and hard to develop this 
series of land exchanges. Mr. Dean 
Bibles, the Arizona State Director of 
the BLM, Mr. Jean Hassle, the Arizo- 
na State Land Commissioner, and Mr. 
Mike Spear, Southwest Regional Di- 
rector of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, are to be commended for their 
initiative, skill, and dedication to re- 
solving some very complicated land 
transactions. Without the tireless ef- 
forts of these three individuals, this 
legislation would not be possible. 

In order to provide some background 
as to why these exchanges are neces- 
sary, Mr. President, I would like to 
take this opportunity to explain the 
situation in Arizona. The State trust 
lands which include those lands within 
Catalina State Park and the Buenos 
Aires National Wildlife Refuge which 
will be transferred to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, are required under Arizona’s 
Constitution, to be put to the highest 
and best use. The proceeds from the 
use of the State trust lands benefit the 
State’s school system. Because of the 
strict interpretation of the Arizona 
Constitution, there is no opportunity 
to make exceptions. Commercial devel- 
opment in the area of Catalina State 
Park is substantial. As a consequence, 
the lease payments to the State trust 
from the Arizona State Parks Depart- 
ment were raised to reflect fair market 
value in the surrounding area. As you 
can imagine, the payments the State 
parks board would have to pay for use 
of the land as a park are prohibitive. 
In order to protect this very unique 
and valuable recreation facility, the 
community residents made an appeal 
to the State land department and the 
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Bureau of Land Management to devel- 
op some type of land trade which 
would place the park in Federal own- 
ership, thereby avoiding any potential 
for future development of the area. 

The problem confronting Catalina 
State Park is pretty much the same 
for the Buenos Aires National Wildlife 
Refuge. Lease payments due the State 
for the 80,000 plus acres of State Trust 
land within the Buenos Aires will in- 
crease to $400,000 per year—an 
amount which the Fish and Wildlife 
Service cannot afford to pay on a 
yearly basis. The legislation eliminates 
this expense to the Fish and Wildlife 
Service by acquisition of the State 
Lands. 

This legislation, however, is not 
without controversy. The provision in 
the bill transferring about 40,000 acres 
of Fish and Wildlife Service land to 
the Bureau of Land Management is 
opposed by some environmental orga- 
nizations. The transfer, however, is 
necessary to allow construction of a 
500 kv power line. By transferring the 
land to the BLM—the agency which 
authorizes rights-of-ways on public 
lands—we will eliminate any concerns 
about the location of a power line 
within a wildlife refuge. In order to 
insure the proper management of the 
lands being transferred from the Fish 
and Wildlife Service to the BLM, we 
have included language in the bill 
which restricts secretarial manage- 
ment of the area. For example, under 
section 7 of the legislation, the Secre- 
tary is directed to manage those lands 
in a manner which will protect, en- 
hance and conserve the bighorn sheep 
population as well as other wildlife 
and plant species. 

Furthermore, all lands within the 
Kofa National Wildlife Refuge and 
the lands transferred to the BLM will 
be withdrawn from all forms of miner- 
al entry under section 9 of the bill. 
Three BLM wilderness study areas, ad- 
jacent to the Kofa National Wildlife 
Refuge, will be added to the Kofa 
under section 9(a). 

The New Water Mountains Wilder- 
ness Study Area, recommended for 
wilderness designation by BLM in its 
wilderness study review, will be added 
to the Federal wilderness system 
under section 8 of the bill. 

There are also concerns about access 
to and use of lands now under BLM 
management in the Tinajas Atlas. It is 
my understanding, Mr. President, that 
any hunting presently allowed in the 
Tinajas Atlas will continue when the 
lands are transferred to the Fish and 
Wildlife Service. This issue will be 
aired fully during the hearings on the 
legislation. 

Mr. President, this is a very compre- 
hensive and well-thought out piece of 
legislation which has tremendous ben- 
efits for public lands in the State of 
Arizona. It is my hope that the Energy 
and Natural Resources Committee will 
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take expedited and favorable action on 
the legislation so that we can see en- 
actment this year. Before I conclude 
my remarks, I want to once again rec- 
ognize the extraordinary work and 
contributions of Dean Bibles, Jean 
Hassle, and Mike Spear. They are very 
capable public officials whom we are 
proud to have serving Arizona. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of the bill 
appear in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


S. 2352 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the “Santa Rita 
Public Lands Exchange Act of 1988”. 

SEC. 2. AUTHORIZATION FOR EXCHANGE, 

The Secretary of the Interior, acting 
through the Bureau of Land Management 
shall transfer to, or exchange with, the 
State of Arizona all of the lands in the 
Santa Rita Experiment Station lying out- 
side of the national forest system, compris- 
ing approximately 50,810.94 acres. 

SEC. 3. ACQUISITION OF LANDS. 

To the extent possible, the lands described 
in section 2 shall be used by the Secretary— 

(1) to satisfy the remaining Federal debt 
to the State of Arizona for relinquishments 
of land for the Central Arizona Project 
under the provisions of the Act of June 20, 
1910; and 

(2) except as provided in section 1, to ac- 
quire Catalina State Park, and other State 
land near Lake Pleasant, within the Black 
Canyon Corridor, within the Buenos Aires 
NWR, in the Madera-Elephant Head Trail 
area and in the Arivaca Lake area in accord- 
ance with the exchange provisions of the 
Federal Land Policy and Management of 
1976. 


Notwithstanding any other provision of law, 

any lands exchanged by the Secretary pur- 

suant to clause (1) shall be approximately 

equivalent in value. 

SEC. 4. ADDITION TO THE CORONADO NATIONAL 
FOREST. 

(a) INCLUSION IN NATIONAL FOREST 
System.—Those lands in the Catalina State 
Park and Madera-Elephant Head Trail area 
that are acquired in accordance with this 
Act, shall be included in the National Forest 
System on the date of acquisition by the 
United States. The Catalina State Park 
lands shall be managed cooperatively with 
the Arizona State Parks Department under 
the authorities of the National Forest 
System. 

(b) LANDS EXEMPT FROM FURTHER PLAN- 
NING.—The lands described in this section 
shall be exempt from any further planning 
requirements of the 1976 National Forest 
Management Act until the 1986 Coronado 
Forest Plan is revised. At that time, future 
management direction for these lands will 
be determined as part of planning for the 
entire National Forest. 

SEC. 5. REVOCATION OF SANTA RITA RANGE EXEC- 
UTIVE AND PUBLIC LAND ORDERS. 

(a) Revocation.—Notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, in order to facilitate 
the transfer of certain Federal lands, Execu- 
tive Order 1222 dated July 1, 1910, and 
Public Land Order 1363 dated November 14, 
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1956, which withdrew the Santa Rita Exper- 
imental Range for a Forest and Range Ex- 
periment station, are hereby revoked in 
their entirety, 

(b) Errective Dare.—The effective date of 
the revocation made by this section shall 
be— 

(1) the date of enactment of this Act for 
those lands lying within the National Forest 
System; and 

(2) the date of transfer or patent to the 
State of Arizona for those lands lying out- 
side of the National Forest System. 

SEC. 6, WITHDRAWAL FOR ADMINISTRATIVE SITE. 

(a) WiTHDRAWAL.—The following described 
lands lying within the Coronado National 
Forest are hereby withdrawn from all forms 
of entry under the public land laws, includ- 
ing the Mining Law of 1872, but not the 
mineral leasing laws, for use as a Forest and 
Range Experiment Station administrative 
headquarters site: 

All of sec. 19, the SW%NW%, and 
WSW of sec, 20, the NANE of sec. 30; 
all in T. 19 S., R. 15 E., G&SRM; containing 
approximately 751.04 acres. 


(b) RevocaTion or ORDER.—Notwithstand- 
ing any other provision of law, in order to 
facilitate the administration of the Federal 
lands described in subsection (a), Public 
Land Order 1080, dated February 28, 1955, 
which withdrew lands for forest administra- 
tive sites, is hereby revoked as it relates to 
sec. 19, T. 19 S., R. 15 E., G&SRM. 

SEC. 7. REVOCATION OF KOFA NWR EXECUTIVE 
AND PUBLIC LAND ORDERS. 

(a) Revocation.—Notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, in order to transfer 
the administration of certain Federal lands, 
Executive Order 8039, dated January 25, 
1939, and Public Land Order 5637, dated 
April 25, 1978, which withdrew and estab- 
lished administrative jurisdiction for the 
Kofa National Wildlife Refuge, are hereby 
revoked on the following described lands: 


Secs. 1 through 18, NY NV of sec. 20, 
NN of sec. 21, and NN of sec. 22, T. 2 
N., R. 15 W.; secs. 1 through 12, N% and 
NS% of sec. 13, NV of sec. 14, N of sec. 
15, N of sec. 16, N of sec. 17, and N% of 
sec. 18, T. 2 N., R. 16 W.; secs. 1 through 12, 
NE» and ENW of sec. 13, NW‘ of sec. 
15, NV of sec. 16, N/% and N%S% of sec. 17, 
Nya and NV S of sec. 18. T. 2 N., R. 17 W.: 
secs. 1 through 12, N% and NS of sec. 13, 
Ny and NS% of sec. 14, NV and NS% of 
sec. 15, N% and N%SE% of sec. 16, and 
NNE: of sec. 17; T. 2 N., R. 18 W., all 
G&SRM, containing approximately 
39,971.33 acres of Federal land. 

(b) Use or Lanps.—The Secretary shall 
only allow such uses, including recreational 
development, of public lands described in 
subsection (a) which will conserve, protect, 
and enhance the bighorn sheep and other 
wildlife and plant species contained on such 
lands. 

(c) ADMINISTRATION OF Lanps.—The lands 
revoked under this section shall be under 
the administrative jurisdiction of the 
Bureau of Land Management to be adminis- 
tered as public lands under the provisions of 
the Federal Land Policy and Management 
Act of 1976. 

SEC. 8. WILDERNESS DESIGNATION. 

(a) DESIGNATION OF WILDERNESS.—The 
New Water Mountains Wilderness Study 
Area lying within the lands described in sec- 
tion 7 and the adjacent Bureau of Land 
Management New Water Mountains Wilder- 
ness Study Area No. 02-125, as shown on a 
map submitted to the Committee, are 
hereby designated as the New Water Moun- 
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tains Wilderness and therefore, as a compo- 
nent of the National Wilderness Preserva- 
tion System. Subject to valid existing rights, 
the New Water Mountains Wilderness shall 
be administered by the Secretary of the In- 
terior in accordance with the provisions of 
the Wilderness Act of 1964 governing areas 
designated by that Act as wilderness. 

(b) RELEASE FROM WILDERNESS.—That por- 
tion of the New Water Mountains Wilder- 
ness Study Area No. 02-125 not designated 
as wilderness by this Act— 

(1)(A) has been adequately studied for wil- 
derness designation pursuant to section 603 
of the Federal Land Policy and Manage- 
ment Act (P.L. 94-579); and 

(B) is no longer subject to the require- 
ment of section 603(c) of the Federal Land 
Policy and Management Act pertaining to 
the management of Wilderness Study Areas 
in a manner that does not impair the suit- 
ability of such areas for preservation as wil- 
derness; and 

(2) except as otherwise provided in this 
Act, shall be administered as public lands 
under the provisions of the Federal Land 
Policy and Management Act of 1976. 

SEC. 9. ADDITION OF LANDS TO THE KOFA NATION- 
AL WILDLIFE REFUGE. 

(a) ADDITION or Lanps.—The following de- 
scribed Wilderness Study Areas adminis- 
tered by the Bureau of Land Management 
are hereby placed into the National Wildlife 
Refuge System as part of the Kofa National 
Wildlife Refuge: 

(1) Kofa Unit 3 South Wilderness Study 
Area No. AZ 05-31; 

(2) Kofa Unit 4 North Wilderness Study 
Area No. AZ 05-33; and 

(3) Kofa Unit 4 South No. AZ 05-34, 
containing approximately 16,520 acres. 

(b) WITHDRAWALS.—Subject to valid exist- 
ing rights, all Federal lands described in sec- 
tion 7, section 8(2), and section 9, and all 
lands within the Kofa National Wildlife 
Refuge are hereby withdrawn from all 
forms of— 

(1) entry, appropriation, or disposal under 
the public land laws; 

(2) location, entry, and patent under the 
United States mining laws; and 

(3) disposition under all laws pertaining to 
mineral and geothermal leasing. 

SEC. 10. ADDITION OF LANDS TO THE CABEZA 
PRIETA NATIONAL WILDLIFE 
REFUGE. 

(a) NATIONAL WILDLIFE REFUGE.—The fol- 
lowing Federal lands are hereby placed into 
the National Wildlife Refuge System as part 
of the Cabeza Prieta National Wildlife 
Refuge: 

All lands within the unsurveyed T. 12 S., 
R. 17 and 18 W.; T. 13 S., R. 17 and 18 W.; 
and T. 14 S., R. 17 W.; all G SRM. contain- 
ing approximately 80,497 acres. 

(b) ManacGemMent.—The lands described in 
subsection (a) shall be managed in accord- 
ance with applicable sections of the Military 
Land Withdrawal Act of 1986 (Public Law 
99-606) and Executive order 8038 dated Jan- 
uary 25, 1939 which established the Cabeza 
Prieta National Wildlife Refuge. 

SEC. 11. REVOCATION OF RECLAMATION 
DRAWALS. 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, in order to facilitate the transfer of cer- 
tain Federal lands— 

(1) Secretarial orders dated January 31, 
1903, September 8, 1903, June 4, 1930, and 
October 16, 1931, which withdrew lands 
from the Colorado River Storage Project 
and Executive order 8647 dated January 22, 
1941, and Public Land Order 4417 dated 
May 20, 1968, which withdrew lands for the 
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Havasu National Wildlife Refuge and Exec- 
utive order 8685 dated February 14, 1941, 
which withdrew lands for the Imperial Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge are hereby revoked 
on the following described lands under the 
administration of the United States Fish 
and Wildlife Service: 

Sec. 17. T. 5 S., R. 21 W.; portions of secs, 
17, 20, 28, and 33, T. 14 N., R. 20 W.; por- 
tions of secs. 3 and 10, T. 16 N., R. 21 W.; 
and portions of secs 21, 27, and 34, T. 17 N., 
R. 21 W.; all in G&SRM. The effective date 
of the revocation shall be the date of patent 
to the State of Arizona. 

(2) Secretarial orders dated July 2, 1902, 
and February 10, 1906, which withdrew cer- 
tain lands in aid of the Salt River Project, 
are hereby revoked on the following de- 
scribed lands: 

All of sec, 24, exception Lot 1, portions of 
Lot 2 to be surveyed, the NNW ME, and 
NW%W'%, T. 2 N., R. 6 E., G&SRM. The ef- 
fective date of the revocation shall be the 
date of the patent. 

SEC. 12, ADJUSTMENT OF CORONADO NATIONAL 
FOREST BOUNDARY. 

Proclamation 1121, dated April 17, 1911, 
which established the Coronado National 
Forest boundary as it related to Township 
21 South, Range 18 East, G&SRM, is 
hereby modified to delete sections 27 and 
28, which are not under the jurisdiction of 
the United States Forest Service, from in- 
clusion within the National Forest System. 
SEC. 13. AUTHORIZATION. 

(a) GENERAL AUTHORIZATION.—There are 
hereby authorized to be appropriated such 
sums as are necessary to carry out the provi- 
sions of this Act. 

(b) PERSONNEL.—There are hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated such sums as are 
necessary to provide for at least 10 and 
more, if necessary, full-time equivalent em- 
ployees of the Bureau of Land Management 
to perform resource management and law 
enforcement activities as a part of the ad- 
ministration of— 

(1) the lands transferred from the Fish 
and Wildlife Service to the Bureau of Land 
Management under this Act; and 

(2) the Bureau of Land Management lands 
in Black Canyon Corridor.e 


By Mr. FORD: 

S. 2353. A bill to amend the Federal 
Laboratory Animal Welfare Act to 
prohibit the selling of stolen dogs and 
cats, and for other purposes; referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture, Nu- 
trition, and Forestry. 

PET THEFT ACT 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, today I 
am introducing legislation which I am 
very excited about because I think it 
will go a long way toward curing pet 
theft—a problem that many communi- 
ties across the Nation have been expe- 
riencing lately. 

My interest in this subject stems 
from an ugly incident that occurred in 
eastern Kentucky last spring. A class 
B dealer from up North came into the 
State to buy allegedly stray dogs for 
medical purposes. Unfortunately, 
many of the dogs he bought were 
stolen—they were peoples’ pets. Public 
reaction in Kentucky against this epi- 
sode was loud and strong, as it has 
been everywhere that cherished ani- 
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mals are suddenly missing in large 
numbers. My new legislation, the “Pet 
Theft Act of 1988,” will hopefully put 
a stop to all this. 

Class B dealers are licensed and reg- 
ulated under the Laboratory Animal 
Welfare Act by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture’s Animal and Plant 
Health Inspection Service. As such, 
they are currently able to legally 
obtain random-source animals from 
two sources: Auction sales—as hap- 
pened in eastern Kentucky, and 
pounds and shelters. Under my bill, 
class B dealers would be prohibited 
from taking a dog or cat from any 
source other than a State, county or 
city owned and operated pound or 
shelter. That animal must have been 
held at the facility for a period of at 
least a week to allow it to be recovered 
by its owner and/or have a chance to 
be adopted. Failure to comply with the 
terms of this legislation will result in 
stiff fines levied on the dealer for the 
first two offenses, and a permanent 
loss of license for the third. 

Finally, any class B dealer purchas- 
ing a random source animal from 
pounds or shelters will have to docu- 
ment his purchase and provide the re- 
cipient of the animal with a copy of 
his documentation. Both the dealer 
and the recipient must retain the doc- 
umentation for a period of at least a 
year for enforcement purposes. 

The problem of pet theft occurs pri- 
marily in relation to auction sales, a 
fact noted by USDA itself in proposed 
regulation dated March 31, 1987. I 
quote: 2 

In the past few years there have been sev- 
eral instances of dealers buying and selling 
obviously stolen animals and of a few re- 
search facilities obtaining animals under 
questionable circumstances. One of the 
major purposes of the Act is to protect the 
owners of animals from the theft of their 
animals, and to prevent the sale or use of 
animals which have been stolen. The De- 
partment is, therefore, proposing a new 
(section) prohibiting the purchase, sale, use 
or transportation of stolen animals. 

The language of my bill is based in 
part on these proposed regulations. 

Mr. President, I tried to attack the 
problem of pet theft from another 
angle, that of S. 1457, the Pet Protec- 
tion Act, but it became too embroiled 
in the highly controversial matter of 
pound seizure. Today, I separate the 
two issues, leaving pound seizure for 
some other person to deal with on 
some other day. 

The Pet Theft Act is a simple and 
direct way to bring a halt to a practice 
that is indefensible; I cannot envision 
that there would be much opposition 
to it. I hope that my colleagues will 
join in its support and that it will be 
enacted into law by the end of the 
100th Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of the Pet Theft Act be printed in 
the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

S. 2353 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE, 

This Act may be cited as the “Pet Theft 
Act of 1988". 

SEC. 2, ANIMAL WELFARE ACT. 

The Federal Laboratory Animal Welfare 
Act (7 U.S.C. 2131 et seq.) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
section: 

“SEC. 28. PROTECTION OF PETS. 

(a) GENERAL RULE.—It shall be unlawful 
for any class B licensee, as defined in sec- 
tion 1.1 of title 9, Code of Federal Regula- 
tions (hereinafter referred to in this section 
as the dealer)), to obtain live random source 
dogs and cats from— 

“(1) a source other than a State, county, 
or city owned and operated pound or shel- 
ter; or 

(2) individuals who have not bred and 
raised such dogs and cats on their own 
premises. 

(b) Hotpinc Perrops.—State, county, or 
city owned and operated pounds and shel- 
ters shall hold and care for dogs or cats for 
a period of at least seven days before selling 
such dogs or cats to dealers, to enable such 
dogs and cats to be recovered by their origi- 
nal owners or to be adopted by other indi- 
viduals. 

( CERTIFICATION.— 

(1) In GeneERAL.—Dealers may not sell, 
provide, or make available to any individual 
or entity a random source dog or cat unless 
such dealer provides the recipient with a 
valid certification that meets the require- 
ments of paragraph (2). 

(2) REQUIREMENTS.—A valid certification 
must contain— 

(A) the name, address, and Department 
of Agriculture license or registration 
number (if such number exists) of the 
dealer; 

(B) the name, address, and Department 
of Agriculture license or registration 
number (if such number exists), and the sig- 
nature of the recipient of the dog or cat; 

“(C) a description of the dog or cat being 
provided that shall include— 

“(i) the species and breed or type of such; 

(ii) the sex of such; 

„(iii) the date of birth (if known) of such; 

(iv) the color and any distinctive marking 
of such; and 

“(v) any other information that the Secre- 
tary by regulation shall determine appropri- 
ate; 
(D) the name and address of the person, 
pound, or shelter from which the dog or cat 
was purchased or otherwise acquired by the 
dealer; 

“(E) the date of the purchase or acquisi- 
tion referred to in subparagraph (D); 

“(F) a statement by the pound or shelter 
(if the dealer acquired the dog or cat from 
such) that it satisfied the requirements of 
subsection (b); and 

“(G) any other information that the Sec- 
retary by regulation shall determine appro- 
priate. 

“(3) Recorps.—The original certification 
required under paragraph (1) shall accom- 
pany the shipment of a dog or cat sold, pro- 
vided, or otherwise made available by the 
dealer, and shall be kept and maintained by 
the recipient for a period of at least one 
year for enforcement purposes. The dealer 
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shall retain one copy of the certification 
provided under this paragraph for a period 
of at least one year for enforcement pur- 
poses. 

(d) ENFORCEMENT.—Dealers who fail to 
act according to the requirements of this 
section, or who include false information in 
the certification required under subsection 
(c), shall be subject to— 

(I) a fine of— 

(A) $1,000 per dog or cat acquired or sold 
in violation of this section, for first time of- 
fenders; and 

(B) $5,000 per dog or cat acquired or sold 
in violation of this section, for second time 
offenders; and 

(2) having such dealers operating licenses 
(those provided pursuant to part 2 of title 9, 
Code of Federal Regulations) permanently 
revoked by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

(e) REGULATION.—Not later than 180 days 
after the date of enactment of this section, 
the Secretary shall promulgate regulations 
to carry out this section.“. 


By Mr. SPECTER: 

S. 2354. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to make grants to 
the several States and the private 
sector in order to encourage joint ap- 
plied research and development ef- 
forts, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Commerce, Science, and 
Transportation. 

ADVANCED TECHNOLOGY CENTER ACT 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, I am 
introducing today the Advanced Tech- 
nology Centers Act which would 
strengthen the Federal role in devel- 
opment of a partnership in applied 
technology and manufacturing with 
States, universities, local governments, 
and the private sector. The necessity 
for such a partnership is supported by 
the current economic realities and 
statements by the President’s Commis- 
sion on Industrial Competitiveness, 
economists, and scholars. 

There is growing awareness in the 
United States that this country’s lead 
in industrial competitiveness has 
eroded. The report of the 1985 Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Industrial Com- 
petitiveness— Young Commission— 
states: 

Technology propels our economy forward. 
Without doubt, it has been our strongest 
competitive advantage. Innovation has cre- 
ated whole new industries and the renewal 
of existing ones. State-of-the-art products 
have commanded premium prices in world 
markets, and technological advances have 
spurred productivity gains. Thus, America 
owes much of its standard of living to U.S. 
preeminence in technology. 

Yet, while this country excels at 
basie research, other nations often 
out-produce and outmarket our inno- 
vations. In addition, American re- 
search and development is product ori- 
ented, rather than process oriented. 
Advancement in the latter field may 
lead to new technologies that have 
wide-ranging applications in the man- 
ufacturing sector. The Young Commis- 
sion stated: 

Manufacturing technology needs more 
emphasis. Perhaps the most glaring defi- 
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ciency in America’s technological capabili- 
ties has been our failure to devote enough 
attention to manufacturing or “process” 
technology. It does us little good to design 
state-of-the-art products, if within a short 
period of time our foreign competitors can 
manufacture them more cheaply. 

Numerous cases can be cited where, 
against Japanese Government invest- 
ment in commercial design and devel- 
opment, the United States lost the 
race to market our own innovations. 

The legislation I introduce today ad- 
dresses these competitiveness issues by 
providing Federal funding to help es- 
tablish or assist existing State econom- 
ic development partnership programs, 
such as the eminently successful Ben 
Franklin Partnership Program in the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. Simi- 
lar programs have been established in 
Michigan, Ohio, Massachusetts, and 
other States. The bill would provide 
funding at a 20-percent Federal match 
to encourage joint applied research 
and development efforts, education 
and training in technical skills areas 
vital to the growth and startup of 
firms, and entrepreneurial assistance 
services. 

The Ben Franklin partnership exem- 
plifies government and industry coop- 
eration to promote the commercializa- 
tion of new technology and the devel- 
opment of new businesses and jobs. 
The partnership established 48 
months ago, has become the Nation’s 
largest and most leveraged annual 
State development program, The May 
1987, Ben Franklin Partnership Board 
publication, ‘48 Month Progress 
Report,” described its activity as fol- 
lows: 

The Partnership links private and educa- 
tional resources, particularly those with re- 
search capabilities, to make traditional in- 
dustry more competitive in the internation- 
al marketplace and to spin off new, small 
businesses on the leading edge of technolog- 
ical innovations. It also provides resources 
for education and training, and provides en- 
trepreneurial development services and 
small business incubator facilities. 

The mission of the Ben Franklin 
Partnership directly deals with the 
issues of U.S. competitiveness and 
manufacturing prowess. The program 
is operated by a 15-member board 
which includes representatives from 
the private sector, small business, edu- 
cation, labor, and the State legislature. 
The board operates a State-funded 
Challenge Grant Program for Techno- 
logical Innovation to support interdis- 
ciplinary advanced technology centers 
headquartered at major universities. 
Numerous private companies and col- 
leges participate in these centers. The 
board’s guidelines require State funds 
to be matched with an equal amount 
of private sector and other resources; 
the current program year ratio, how- 
ever, actually is $1 of State funds for 
every $4, indicating the significant le- 
veraging power of the State’s invest- 
ment. 
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Mr. President, currently 128 colleges 
and universities in partnership with 
2,500 firms now participate in the Ben 
Franklin Partnership, sharing a State 
appropriation of $28.5 million 
matched by $108.3 million from con- 
sortium members, which includes 
$63.2 million in private sector support. 
A summary of the partnership’s ac- 
complishments to date includes over 
1,000 new products, processes, or serv- 
ices; $61,380,542 in venture capital 
committed to partnership projects; 
13,881 graduates of partnership educa- 
tion and training programs; assistance 
in the startup of 439 firms, the expan- 
sion of 390, and the retaining of 137; 
and the creation or retention of over 
10,000 jobs. The partnership has suc- 
ceeded in its goals of providing entre- 
preneurial assistance, including the 
creating of 30 incubator centers and 
providing services such as business 
plan development, financial and man- 
agement counseling; improving pro- 
ductivity in manufacturing; diversify- 
ing the economy; and attracting ven- 
ture capital. 

Some examples of successes include 
the development of a CO, laser, ex- 
pected to cost two-thirds less than cur- 
rent CO, laser units; production of a 
new drug by a small pharmaceutical 
company; advancement of a CAD/ 
CAM training and familiarization 
course to improve productivity in the 
shoe industry; and improvement of 
mushroom processing technology to 
improve efficiency and help domestic 
mushroom producers to compete effec- 
tively with foreign producers. The in- 
dividual successes of this program are 
numberous and impressive. 

Mr. President, much could be accom- 
plished with significant Federal fund- 
ing in the broader activities of the Ben 
Franklin Partnership and other pro- 
grams like it throughout the country. 
Extensive development and growth 
also would occur in States without 
such programs if Federal seed money 
were available to encourage and even 
make possible the establishment of 
these programs. 

The legislation I introduce today is 
designed to achieve the maximum 
impact for Federal dollars. For each 
Federal dollar invested, $4 of State 
and private money will be spent. The 
goal is to encourage, supplement, and 
support applied technology develop- 
ment and commercialization, not to re- 
place the vital State, private, and uni- 
versity roles. That is how it should 
be—a full partnership with Federal 
participation in the process. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
vital legislation. s 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be print- 
ed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 
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S. 2354 


Be it enacted the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


SHORT TITLE 


Section 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“Advanced Technology Center Act." 


GRANT PROGRAM 


Sec. 2. The Secretary of Commerce (here- 
inafter referred to as the Secretary“) is au- 
thorized to establish and carry out a pro- 
gram to provide financial assistance to the 
several States and the private sector to en- 
courage joint applied research and develop- 
ment efforts, education and training in 
technical skill areas vital in assisting the es- 
tablishment and expansion of business enti- 
ties, and other such assistance and services. 

(b) The Secretary shall provide such fi- 
nancial assistance by means of grants to the 
several States and the private sector pursu- 
ant to applications approved by the Secre- 
tary with this Act. 

(c) Applications for grants under this Act 
shall be in such form, contain such condi- 
tions, information, and other material, and 
be submitted at such time and in such 
manner, as the Secretary shall prescribe by 
regulation. 

(d) Any grant made by the Secretary pur- 
suant to this Act shall be in such amount as 
the Secretary determines necessary to 
enable the applicant to carry out a program 
to encourage joint applied research and de- 
velopment efforts, provide education and 
traing in technical skills areas united in as- 
sisting the establishment and expansion of 
business entities, or to provide other such 
assistance and services. In no case shall the 
amount granted pursuant to any one appli- 
cation for any such program exceed 20 per- 
cent of the cost of such program. 

(e) In making grants under this Act, the 
Secretary shall take such action as may be 
necessary to assure that— 

(1) such grants are made using a peer 
review process; 

(2) each applicant for a grant has, or will 
have, sufficient funds, apart from any such 
grant or other Federal funds, to meet 80 
percent of the cost of such program; and 

(3) each such grant is expended by the ap- 
plicant with the goal of assisting in the com- 
mercialization and transfer of technologies 
and the associated creation and retention of 
jobs, or for the development of process and 
manufacturing technologies with the goal of 
application and commercialization of those 
technologies. 

REGULATIONS 

Sec. 3. The Secretary is authorized to 
issue such regulations as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this Act. 

AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec. 4. For the fiscal year 1988, and each 
of the next following 4 fiscal years, there 
are authorized to be appropriated 
$200,000,000. 


By Mr. PRESSLER (for himself 
and Mr. DASCHLE): 

S.J. Res. 310. Joint resolution to des- 
ignate the day of November 2, 1989, as 
“South Dakota Celebrates a Century 
Day”; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 

Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, I 
rise today to introduce with my distin- 
guished colleague from South Dakota 
a joint resolution designating Novem- 
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ber 2, 1989, as “South Dakota Cele- 
brates a Century Day.” 

Next year marks an important time 
in South Dakota’s history. It is the 
100th anniversary of South Dakota’s 
admission into the Union. A number of 
celebration plans already are under- 
way. Senator DASCHLE and I would like 
to invite the rest of the Nation to join 
us in this celebration. 

South Dakota often is known as the 
“Land of Infinite Variety.” My State is 
blessed with both beautiful hills and 
rolling prairies. We also are fortunate 
to have one of our Nation’s finest 
landmarks, the famous Mount Rush- 
more National Memorial, honoring 
four U.S. Presidents. South Dakota 
has planned many exciting celebration 
activities. Events range from old-fash- 
ioned rodeos to polka festivals. For 
those who have never visited South 
Dakota, I encourage you to come see 
the splendor of my State and join in 
the festivities. 

My State is blessed with a rich histo- 
ry and enduring heritage. At this time, 
I would like to share with you “A 
South Dakotan’s Creed,” which was 
recited by Gov. Peter Norbeck as the 
conclusion of his State of the State 
Address on January 7, 1919. 

The material follows: 


A SOUTH Dakortan’s CREED 

I believe in South Dakota, in the fertility 
of her soil, the warmth of her sunshine, and 
the nurturing tenderness of her winter 
snows; 

I believe in the simple beauty of her roll- 
ing prairies and the more pretentious splen- 
dor of her western hills. 

I believe in her government, and in her in- 
stitutions of home and church and school. 

I believe in the sturdy, intelligent man- 
hood of her sons, and the chaste woman- 
hood of her daughters; the hundred-per- 
cent Americanism of her whole people. 

I believe that under the skies of South 
Dakota will continue to grow and prosper an 
intelligent, patriotic and God-fearing people 
amply able to work out and solve the per- 
plexing problems of the future as they have 
those of the past. 

I believe that as the bright noonday sun is 
only the fulfillment of the morning prophe- 
cy of its dawning splendor, so the accom- 
plishments of our State today are the monu- 
ments of the hardy pioneers of yesterday. 

I believe that as the gorgeous tints of the 
sunset skies predict the coming of a bright 
tomorrow, the proud record and accomplish- 
ments of South Dakota surely point to a 
State whose star shall outshine all others in 
the Flag of our Country. 

Mr. PRESSLER. Again, I urge our 
colleagues to cosponsor “South 
Dakota Celebrates a Century Day,” 
and to encourage others to join us in 
celebrating this monumental day. 
Only upon visiting my State can one 
truly appreciate its beauty and diversi- 
ty. 

By Mr. PRYOR: 

S.J. Res. 311. Joint resolution desig- 
nating April 29, 1988, as “National 
Nursing Home Residents’ Rights 
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Day”; referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

NATIONAL NURSING HOME RESIDENTS RIGHTS 

DAY 

è Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, in hun- 
dreds of nursing homes throughout 
our Nation today, thousands of resi- 
dents, staff, and interested citizens are 
joining in celebration of National 
Nursing Home Residents’ Day. In 
honor of this occasion, I am introduc- 
ing legislation to designate this day 
for appropriate ceremonies and activi- 
ties in honor of nursing home resi- 
dents. 

Although this day is celebrated an- 
nually, I can’t think of a year since its 
inception when the 1.5 million resi- 
dents of nursing homes and their ad- 
vocates have had more to celebrate. 
During the last year the Congress has 
debated and enacted a comprehensive 
package of nursing home reforms. 
This landmark legislation: 

Eliminates the distinction between 
skilled nursing facilities and interme- 
diate care facilities by October 1, 1990; 

Requires the establishment of a 
quality assessment team within each 
facility which meets quarterly; devel- 
opment of a written plan of care upon 
admission for each resident; initial and 
at least annual assessments of each 
resident's ability to perform daily 
living activities; preadmission screen- 
ing for individuals with mental illness 
or retardation; 

Requires that residents be informed 
orally and in writing of their rights 
upon admission to the facility; 

Requires all facilities to have at least 
one registered nurse on duty 8 hours 
per day, 7 days per week; requires 24- 
hour licensed nursing coverage in 
every facility; 

Requires not less than 75 hours of 
nurse aide training in basic nursing 
skills; personal care skills; cognitive, 
behavioral, and social care; and resi- 
dent’ rights; 

Requires unannounced, staggered 
surveys of facilities by a multidiscipli- 
nary team; additional survey require- 
ments for substandard facilities; and 

Imposes new survey and enforce- 
ment processes and additional sanc- 
tions for substandard facilities. 

Enactment of this legislation was a 
major step forward in terms of im- 
proving the quality of life for nursing 
home residents throughout this coun- 
try—and I think we are all agreed that 
these improvements are the right of 
each facility resident. I am deeply 
gratified to have played a role with 
Senator MITCHELL and others in 
achieving enactment of these impor- 
tant changes, and to see our Nation 
moving toward a policy of treating our 
citizens in nursing homes with greater 
dignity and respect. 

As we move in the next Congress 
toward enactment of legislation which 
will establish a more comprehensive 
and responsive long-term care policy 
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for our Nation’s elderly, I would urge 
that we continue our efforts to include 
residents’ views regarding their needs 
and rights as a priority element in 
such a policy. 

Mr. President, I ask that the resolu- 
tion be inserted in the Recor at the 
appropriate place. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 
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Whereas over one million five hundred 
thousand older Americans reside in nursing 
homes and one in five older Americans 
likely will reside in a nursing home at some 
time; 

Whereas nursing home residents have 
contributed to the growth, development, 
and progress of the Nation and, as elders, 
offer a wealth of knowledge and experience; 

Whereas Congress recognizes the impor- 
tance of the continued participation of 
these institutionalized senior citizens in the 
life of our Nation; 

Whereas in an effort to foster reintegra- 
tion of these citizens into their communities 
Congress encourages community recogni- 
tion of and involvement in the lives of nurs- 
ing home residents; 

Whereas residents want and need commu- 
nity support and involvement for increased 
understanding of and assistance in meeting 
residents’ needs; 

Whereas the Federal Government, 
through its study by the Institute of Medi- 
cine and its new Long Term Care Survey 
Process, identifies as priority efforts to im- 
prove the quality of life and quality of care 
for residents and to safeguard residents’ 
rights; 

Whereas Congress recognizes the impor- 
tance of listening to residents’ voices in the 
development and evaluation of public 
policy; and 

Whereas it is appropriate for the Ameri- 
can people to join in support of nursing 
home residents to demonstrate their con- 
cern and respect for these citizens: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That April 29, 1988, 
is designated as “National Nursing Home 
Residents’ Rights Day”, a time of renewed 
recognition, concern, and respect for the 
Nation’s nursing home residents. The Presi- 
dent is authorized and requested to issue a 
proclamation calling upon the people of the 
United States to observe this day with ap- 
propriate ceremonies and activities.e 


By Mr. D'AMATO: 

S.J. Res. 312. Joint resolution desig- 
nating the week beginning September 
18, 1988, as “Emergency Medical Serv- 
ices Week”; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


EMERGENCY MEDICAL SERVICES WEEK 
Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, I rise 
today to introduce legislation to desig- 
nate the week of September 18 
through 24, 1988, as “Emergency Med- 
ical Services Week.” 

The field of emergency medical serv- 
ices [EMS] was formally established in 
the United States under the Highway 
Safety Act of 1966. In the two decades 
since its establishment, EMS has un- 
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dergone tremendous change, and is 
now recognized as one of this Nation's 
most important medical specialties. 

During the early years of EMS, 50 
percent of the Nation’s ambulance 
services were provided by 12,000 morti- 
cians, mainly because their vehicles 
were among the only ones that could 
accommodate stretchers. Today, how- 
ever, there are roughly 50,000 ambu- 
lances. operating throughout the 
United States. This network of ambu- 
lances, combined with the highly ad- 
vanced communications systems that 
have emerged since the 1960's, enables 
today’s EMS personnel to handle 
emergencies far more quickly and effi- 
ciently. 

Since the establishment of our EMS 
system, the number of accidental 
deaths due to injury in the United 
States had declined dramatically. 
From 1965 to 1983, the number of indi- 
viduals per 100,000 who have died 
from auto accidents decreased from 
25.4 to 19.1; from accidental falls, 10.3 
to 5; from fires and burns, 3.8 to 2; 
from ingestion of foods or objects, 0.8 
to 0.6; and from drowning 1.2 to 0.8. 
These reductions are, in large part, 
due to vastly improved emergency 
medical services. 

Of course, no one really plans on 
having a medical emergency; many of 
us have the attitude that “it can’t 
happen to me.” Nevetheless, statistics 
show that you or someone you know 
likely will need emergency medical 
treatment sometime during the next 
year. When an emergency does arise, 
providers of emergency health care 
ensure that we receive the best possi- 
ble treatment. 

Providers of emergency medical serv- 
ices include educators of emergency 
medical procedures, administrators, 
physicians, nurses, emergency medical 
technicians, paramedics, and lay 
people who have learned CPR and 
other quick stabilization procedures. 
In many States, volunteer units, often 
working out of volunteer fire depart- 
ments, play a significant role in pro- 
viding EMS. In some States, nearly 80 
percent of emergency medical services 
are provided by volunteers. 

Properly trained and equipped EMS 
personnal are especially important to 
our elderly. There is a higher death 
rate among our elderly as a result of 
injury than any other age group, and 
they are less likely to recover com- 
pletely, or even survive, once injured. 
Today, elderly Americans—as well as 
every other American in need of emer- 
gency medical care—can be confident 
that they will receive high quality care 
because of the advances that have oc- 
cured in the field of emergency medi- 
cine. This is evidenced by the ability 
of emergency departments to handle 
the ever-increasing influx of patients. 

The incidence of patient visits to 
emergency departments across the 
country has increased dramatically. In 
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1960, there were 42 million patient 
visits. By 1977, this figure had grown 
to 76 million. This year, it is projected 
that over 85 million patient visits will 
be recorded in emergency departments 
throughout the United States. 

It is important that we recognize the 
countless dedicated men and women 
who provide us with quick, effective 
emergency medical care. At the same 
time, we must elevate the public’s 
awareness of what steps to make in 
the event of an emergency. That is 
why I am introducing this joint resolu- 
tion to designate the week beginning 
September 18, 1988, as “Emergency 
Medical Services Week.” Congressman 
Manton has introduced in the House 
an identical resolution, which already 
has 62 cosponsors. 

I urge my colleagues to consider the 
importance of this resolution, as it re- 
lates to the health and well-being of 
all Americans. I urge my colleagues to 
lend their full support to this resolu- 
tion. I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of this legislation be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follows: 
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Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, 

Whereas the members of emergency medi- 
cal services teams devote their lives to 
saving the lives of others; 

Whereas emergency medical services 
teams consist of emergency physicians, 
nurses, emergency medical technicians, 
paramedics, educators, and administrators; 

Whereas the people of the United States 
benefit daily from the knowledge and skill 
of these trained individuals; 

Whereas advances in emergency medical 
care increase the number of lives saved 
every year; 

Whereas the professional organizations of 
providers of emergency medical services pro- 
mote research to improve emergency medi- 
cal care; 

Whereas the members of emergency medi- 
cal services teams work together to improve 
and adapt their skills as new methods of 
emergency treatment are developed; 

Whereas the members of emergency medi- 
cal services teams encourage national stand- 
ardization of training and testing of emer- 
gency medical personnel and reciprocal rec- 
ognition of training and credentials by the 
States; 

Whereas the designation of Emergency 
Medical Services Week will serve to educate 
the people of the United States about acci- 
dent prevention and what to do when con- 
fronted with a medical emergency; and 

Whereas it is appropriate to recognize the 
value and the accomplishments of emergen- 
cy medical services teams by designating 
Emergency Medical Services Week: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the week be- 
ginning September 18, 1988, is designated as 
“Emergency Medical Services Week”, and 
the President is authorized and requested to 
issue a proclamation calling upon the people 
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of the United States to observe such week 
with appropriate ceremonies and activities. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 


S. 1081 
At the request of Mr. Brncaman, the 
name of the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. LAUTENBERG] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 1081, a bill to establish a 
coordinated National Nutrition Moni- 
toring and Related Research Program, 
and a comprehensive plan for the as- 
sessment of the nutritional and die- 
tary status of the U.S. population and 
the nutritional quality of the U.S. 
food supply, with provision for the 
conduct of scientific research and de- 
velopment in support of such program 
and plan. 
S. 1897 
At the request of Mr. THURMOND, the 
name of the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. 
Inouye] was added as a cosponsor of 
S. 1897, a bill to recognize the organi- 
zation known as the National Associa- 
tion of State Directors of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, Inc. 
S. 1929 
At the request of Mr. Bumpers, the 
name of the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. 
MATSUNAGA] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 1929, a bill to amend the Small 
Business Investment Act to establish a 
corporation for small business invest- 
ment, and for other purposes. 


S. 2033 
At the request of Mr. THurmonp, the 
name of the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. DoLE] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 2033, a bill to amend title 18, 
United States Code, with respect to 
child protection and obscenity en- 
forcement, and for other purposes. 
S. 2123 
At the request of Mr. Kennepy, the 
names of the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. HATFIELD], and the Senator from 
Vermont (Mr. STAFFORD] were added 
as cosponsors of S. 2123, a bill to pro- 
vide hunger relief, and for other pur- 
poses. 
S. 2151 
At the request of Mr. LuGar, the 
name of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. THURMOND] was added as a 
cosponsor of S. 2151, a bill to amend 
section 416 of the Agricultural Act of 
1949, and for other purposes. 
S. 2177 
At the request of Mr. MITCHELL, the 
name of the Senator from Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr. HEINZ] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 2177, a bill to amend the 
Federal Aviation Act of 1958 to pro- 
vide for use of the Nation’s airports on 
a cost-recovery basis. 
S. 2205 
At the request of Mr. Deconcrn1, the 
name of the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
GRAMM] was added as a cosponsor of 
S. 2205, a bill to enact the Omnibus 
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Antidrug Abuse Act of 1988, and for 
other purposes. 
S. 2345 

At the request of Mr. McCain, his 
name was added as a cosponsor of S. 
2345, a bill to establish a clear and 
comprehensive prohibition of discrimi- 
nation on the basis of handicap. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 248 

At the request of Mr. QUAYLE, the 
name of the Senator from California 
(Mr. Cranston], the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Exon], the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. DANFORTH], and the 
Senator from California [Mr. WILSON] 
were added as cosponsors of Senate 
Joint Resolution 248, a joint resolu- 
tion to designate the week of October 
2, 1988, through October 8, 1988, as 
“Mental Illness Awareness Week.” 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 273 

At the request of Mr. NIcKLEs, his 
name was added as a cosponsor of 
Senate Joint Resolution 273, a joint 
resolution designating October 6, 1988, 
as “German-American Day.” 

SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 112 

At the request of Mr. Baucaus, the 
names of the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. Hecut], and the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. REID] were added as co- 
sponsors of Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 112, a concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the intent of Congress regard- 
ing certain provisions of Public Laws 
100-202 and 100-223. 

SENATE RESOLUTION 412 

At the request of Mr. PRESSLER, the 
name of the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. WARNER] was added as a cospon- 
sor of Senate Resolution 412, a resolu- 
tion expressing the sense of the 
Senate with regard to the use of de- 
gradable products. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 425—TO 
ESTABLISH A JACOB K. JAVITS 
SENATE FELLOWSHIP PRO- 
GRAM 


Mr. BYRD (for himself, Mr. DOLE, 
and Mr. PELL) submitted the following 
resolution; which was referred to the 
Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion: 

S. Res. 425 
SHORT TITLE 

Section 1. This resolution may be cited as 
the “Jacob K. Javits Senate Fellowship Pro- 
gram Resolution”. 

FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM ESTABLISHED; ELIGIBLE 

PARTICIPANTS 

Sec. 2. (a) In order to encourage increased 
participation by outstanding students in a 
public service career, there is established a 
Jacob K. Javits Senate Fellowship Program. 

(b) The Jacob K. Javits Foundation, In- 
corporated, New York, New York, in consul- 
tation with the Secretary of the Senate 
(hereinafter Secretary“), shall select 
Senate Fellowship participants. Each such 
participant shall complete a program of 
graduate study in accordance with criteria 
agreed upon by the Jacob K. Javits Founda- 
tion, Incorporated. 
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SENATE COMPONENT OF FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM 


Sec. 3. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
from funds made available under section 4, 
to appoint and fix the compensation of each 
eligible participant selected under section 2 
for a period determined by the Secretary. 
The period of employment for each partici- 
pant shall not exceed 1 year. Compensation 
paid to participants under this resolution 
shall not supplement stipends received from 
the Secretary of Education under the Fel- 
lowship Program. 

(b) For any fiscal year no more then ten 
(10) fellowship participants shall be so en- 
joyed. 

(c) The Secretary, after consultation with 
the Majority Leader and the Minority 
Leader of the Senate, shall place eligible 
participants in positions in the Senate that 
are, within practical considerations, sup- 
portive of the fellowship participants’ aca- 
demic programs. 

FUNDS 


Sec. 4. The funds necessary to compensate 
any such eligible participant shall be made 
available for five years to the Secretary and 
paid from the contigent fund of the Senate. 
For the first five years of this program such 
funds shall not exceed $250,000 each year. 

PROGRAM EXTENSION 


Sec. 5. This program shall terminate five 
years from the effective date of this resolu- 
tion. Three months prior to such expiration 
the Secretary shall submit a report evaluat- 
ing the program to the Majority Leader and 
Minority Leader of the Senate along with 
the recommendations concerning the pro- 
gram’s extension and continued funding 
level. 


AMENDMENT SUBMITTED 


NATIONAL DISTRIBUTION AND 
UTILIZATION OF COAL 


FORD AMENDMENT NOS. 2001 
AND 2002 


(Ordered to lie on the table.) 

Mr. FORD submitted two amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by him 
to the bill (S. 801) to facilitate the na- 
tional distribution and utilization coal; 
as follows: 


Strike paragraph (1) of Subsection 4(f) 
and insert the following: 

RIGHT OF EMINENT DomaIN.—Any person 
proposing to build a coal pipeline which has 
been determined by the Secretary to be in 
the national interest may acquire, to the 
extent it will not impair safe and efficient 
train operations, a right of way over any 
land owned or controlled by a railroad, or a 
railroad holding company, by exercising the 
right of eminent domain in the appropriate 
state court or the district court of the 
United States for the district in which such 
rights-or-way are located. The practice and 
procedure in any action or proceeding for 
that purpose in the district court of the 
United States shall conform as nearly as 
may be practicable with the practice and 
procedure in similar actions or proceedings 
in the courts of the States where the prop- 
erty is situated: Provided, That the United 
States district courts shall only have juris- 
diction of cases when the amount claimed 
by the owner of the property to be con- 
demned exceeds $10,000. 
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S. 801 is amended by adding a new section 
14 at the end thereof as follows: 

Sec. 14. Section 2(a) of the Mineral Leas- 
ing Act (30 U.S.C. 201(a)), as amended by 
section 3 of the Federal Coal Leasing 
Amendments Act of 1976 (30 U.S.C. 201(a)), 
is further amended by adding a new para- 
graph (4) as follows: 

“(4) The Secretary shall not issue a com- 
petitive coal lease or competitive coal leases 
under the terms of this Act nor may the 
Secretary consent to the assignment of any 
such lease or leases, to any person, associa- 
tion, corporation, or any subsidiary, affili- 
ate, or persons controlled by or under 
common control with such person, associa- 
tion, or corporation, where any such entity 
is engaged in the extraction or production 
of coal reserves in a foreign country for im- 
portation into the United States.“. 


AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTEES 
TO MEET 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON INVESTIGATIONS 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Perma- 
nent Subcommittee on Investigations 
of the Committee on Governmental 
Affairs, be authorized to meet during 
the session of the Senate on Friday, 
April 29, 1988, to hold hearings on Or- 
ganized Crime: 25 Years After Valachi. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


SOIL MOISTURE PROBLEMS 
CONTINUE 


è Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, many 
of my colleagues will recall the 
summer of 1986 as a disasterous time 
of economic hardship for farmers all 
around the country. During that 
summer, the economic problems of the 
farmers in the Southeast were com- 
pounded by a serious drought which 
led to extensive crop failures. 

In the summer of 1986, the South- 
east reached the peak of a 3-year rain- 
fall deficit. Rainfall was more than 20 
inches below normal in some areas 
during that time. Hay and pasture 
yields were running 75 percent below 
normal. To combat the consequences 
of this prolonged drought, Congress 
provided emergency assistance to 
farmers across the country. 

Unfortunately, the Southeast has 
been slow to recover from those prob- 
lems, and this year may not prove to 
be any better. Reports from my State 
note that Tennessee has already fallen 
4 to 5 inches below normal rainfall for 
the year, and ground water levels are 
lower than normal as well. These low 
levels can lead to severely inadequate 
soil moisture, soil moisture which 
farmers depend on for good crops. 
These statistics do not bode well for 
the farmers in Tennessee. 

The Department of Agriculture in 
Tennessee has already requested that 
farmers be allowed to hay on set aside 
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acreage during this season. This is nec- 
essary in light of dwindling supplies of 
hay and feed for livestock which farm- 
ers are reporting. 

Now, the long-term forecast for the 
Southeast is not overly pessimistic. 
The National Oceanic and Atmospher- 
ic Administration is predicting near 
normal rainfall for most of the South- 
east. However, normal rainfall will not 
be sufficient to remedy the continuing 
problems in Tennessee. We need a sig- 
nificant amount of precipitation in the 
Southeast. If rainfall is short once 
again, we must be prepared for the 
problems which our farmers may have 
to face. 

Mr. President, I will be working with 
the Department of Agriculture in the 
weeks ahead to ensure that we are pre- 
pared should drought conditions reap- 
pear. And I encourage my colleagues 
to do the same. Disaster payments and 
assistance must be ready ahead of 
time so that our farmers can receive 
them immediately should they become 
necessary. 


BLAME THE ALLIES FIRST 


è Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in today’s Washington Post, 
Charles Krauthammer offers an inci- 
sive analysis of our tendency as a 
people to seek scapegoats, and to 
assign blame to others, for the prob- 
lems that we alone can solve if we had 
sufficient will. Whether it be the prob- 
lem of drugs, the budget deficit, or the 
trade deficit, there is always someone 
else to blame. 

I recently faced this “blame the 
other guy” attitude when five of my 
constituents came to my office to talk 
about two issues they felt were vitally 
important. First, they sought my sup- 
port to fight against any effort to re- 
strict a government program which 
subsidizes their operations. Then they 
complained that the budget deficit 
was too large. Their solution was to 
cut congressional salaries by 20 per- 
cent. 

Mr. President, if we are ever going to 
solve the budget deficit and other 
problems that confront us, we are 
going to have to stop blaming every- 
one else and start recognizing our 
mutual responsibility to restrain our 
spending and our propensity to borrow 
against the future. It’s not just the 
Government that is mortgaging the 
future. Personal and business debt is 
currently $9.3 trillion. All of us are 
living beyond our means, and until we 
begin to take personal responsibility 
for our decisions, we will continue to 
remain deadlocked over the issues that 
confront us today. 

It is worth remembering the insight 
of Shakespeare: The fault dear 
Brutus lies not in our stars but in our- 
selves * * *.” We can resolve our dif- 
ferences, if we have sufficient will. Let 
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us stop blaming others and start reex- 
amining ourselves. 

Mr. President, I ask that the article 
by Mr. Krauthammer be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The article follows: 


{From the Washington Post, Apr. 29, 1988] 
BLAME THE ALLIES FIRST 
(By Charles Krauthammer) 


When Jeane Kirkpatrick stood up at the 
1984 Republican convention and denounced 
the “San Francisco Democrats” for “blam- 
ing America first,” she struck a chord. Not 
just with her Republican audience, but 
among Democrats who like winning and 
miss it. The Democratic Party has tapped 
many of the great forces of American politi- 
cal life—forces for reform, for social solidar- 
ity, for racial equality. But it has gratu- 
itously forfeited the power of American na- 
tionalism to Republicans. A sea of waving 
flags at the San Francisco convention was 
an admission of the problem. It was not a 
solution. 

In 1988 the Democrats have found a solu- 
tion. Instead of blaming America first, they, 
like the Republicans, have learned to blame 
others. But not the traditional bugbear, the 
Russians. It is not just that the Democrats 
have transcended their inordinate fear of 
communism. Now that Reagan too has em- 
braced détente, the Soviet threat as an elec- 
tion issue is dead. 

If not the Russians, who then to blame 
for America’s troubles? Why, the allies, of 
course. What troubles? The big three: drugs, 
trade and the deficit. Blame Latin Ameri- 
cans for poisoning America with drugs. 
Blame Japan and other unfair traders for 
buying up America. And blame Europe and 
Japan for a large part of America’s budget 
deficit because they refuse to bear their fair 
share of the West's defense burden. 

By turning drug abuse, trade and the defi- 
cit into foreign policy issues, the Democrats 
have turned a traditional weakness, softness 
on defense, into a net plus. When the enemy 
is Colombia, Korea or a freeloading NATO, 
Democrats have no trouble standing tall. By 
turning the focus of American hostility 
from the Soviets to the allies, the Demo- 
crats have become the nationalist party. 

The beauty of this new foreign policy is 
that it covers just about every corner of the 
world, thus satisfying every conceivable 
form of American xenophobia. No foreign 
prejudice is left untapped. Drugs cover 
much of the Third World, with special un- 
loving attention to Mexicans, Colombians 
and other Latins, Trade covers Japan, 
Korea and other Asians, with some oppro- 
brium left over for Germany. And “burden 
sharing“ covers Europe, though it neatly 
allows a second free bash at Japan. Only 
Australia comes out okay. (As Randy 
Newman explained in his pro-nuclear war 
song, “Political Science”: “They all hate us 
anyhow/So let’s drop the big one now,” but 
“We'll save Australia / Don't wanna hurt no 
kangaroo.“ 

Ally-bashing makes for good politics. But 
it also makes for destructive foreign policy 
and for the most risible hypocrisy. Two 
weeks ago, the U.S. Senate economic sanc- 
tions against Mexico, our most important 
and most fragile neighbor, for not doing 
enough to help America with its drug prob- 
lem. What has Congress—what have Ameri- 
cans—done about the drug problem? The 
Mexicans are quite right to protest they did 
not create it. America’s insatiable appetite 
for drugs did that. 
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What the Mexicans are too polite to say is 
that the United States blames foreigners for 
the drug epidemic because it does not have 
the guts to attack the problem domestically. 
There are only two ways to do that: legalize 
drug use or truly criminalize it. Right now 
we tolerate an abused in-between: adult 
users are treated either as victims, corrupt- 
ed by vicious pushers, or patients afficted 
with substance abuse! in either case, not 
responsible for their actions. Punishment 
for those who finally hit bottom is a stretch 
at the Hotel Betty Ford. We coddle abusers, 
wink at users, attach more social stigma to 
smoking than to snorting (try both on a do- 
mestic flight of less than two hours and see 
which one gets you thrown off the plane)— 
and then blame the consequences on dirt- 
poor Latins who are doing nothing more 
than filling our drug orders. 

As for foreigners buying up America, they 
are simply shopping here with surplus 
American dollars that they obtained by sell- 
ing us goods we cannot wait to acquire. 
Americans buy Hondas for dollars. Japanese 
then buy pieces of Hawaii, Manhattan and 
CBS with the proceeds. In a historical irony 
American, Indians should appreciate, Amer- 
ica is trading its capital assets for consumer 
goods. That may be folly, but it is hardly 
the fault of the foreigners. It is our choice. 

As for the defense budget, the cry now is 
that Europe and Japan are parasitically 
living off American protection and the cost 
is bleeding us dry. For argument’s sake, 
grant the premise, Again: no rip-off here, 
simply another transaction. We pay our 
money, we get our empire: a front line 4,000 
miles from home, access to the world’s most 
advanced economics and technologies and 
control of the most coveted geopolitical real 
estate on the globe. Empire has its costs. It 
may not be worth the price. But it is hardly 
forced on us by foreigners. 

How sweet to pretend otherwise, and how 
popular. So popular that Republicans are 
rushing to catch up. They are beginning to 
realize that the Democrats have captured 
the flag by redefining the terms of the 
coming foreign policy debate. By fall, it will 
not be abut SDI or Nicaragua. It will be 
about dope, foreign investment and “burden 
sharing.” And the general rule is that he 
who defines the issue wins the argument. 


CZECHOSLOVAK TRAGEDY 


Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, I 
have learned this week of the untime- 
ly and tragic death of Pavel Wonka. 
Pavel Wonka was a supporter of char- 
ter 77, the Czechoslovak citizens’ initi- 
ative which has been a leader in the 
human rights movement for over a 
decade. 

Just this past February, Pavel 
Wonka was released from prison 
where he had served a 21-month sen- 
tence on charges of incitement. His 
real crime was asking to be permitted 
to run for public office. During most 
of those 21 months, Wonka was held 
in a type-three prison—the harshest 
type there is in Czechoslovakia. The 
severe treatment he received there 
made him so ill he was unable to work. 
In response to his failing health, the 
authorities merely brought Wonka to 
trial again, this time for failing to 
fulfil his prison duties. It was at this 
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trial that his family and friends wit- 
nessed, for the first time, the broken, 
ailing man that Wonka had become. 

The outcry from Wonka’s loved ones 
finally resulted in his transfer to a 
prison hospital, and later to a less 
harsh prison facility. Nevertheless, 
upon his release in February, Wonka— 
who was only 35 years old—had to be 
carried to his home. Years of cruel 
treatment and prison beatings had 
turned a healthy man in the prime of 
his life to a virtual invalid. 

Wonka was rearrested on April 5 and 
sentenced to 5 months in prison on 
April 22 on charges of violating the 
conditions of his release. Within 3 
days of his sentencing, Wonka was 
dead. The circumstances of his death 
remain shrouded in silence. So far, the 
Czechoslovak authorities have refused 
to comment on these events, let alone 
present an acceptable explanation for 
them. But if we are to believe that 
anything other than foul play is to 
blame, we will need impartial wit- 
nesses to convince us. 

Such impartial witnesses exist. Char- 
ter 77 has called for independent fo- 
rensic pathologists to be permitted to 
attend the autopsy of Pavel Wonka. If 
the Czechoslovak authorities permit 
this, they may be able to mitigate 
their complicity in the death of Pavel 
Wonka. Failure to do so will only con- 
vince the world of their guilt and 
make Pavel Wonka another martyr for 
the cause of human rights.e 


THE INF TREATY REINFORCE- 
MENT ACT OF 1988, S. 2342 


@ Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, I am 
pleased once again to join my distin- 
guished colleagues from Pennsylvania, 
Arkansas, and Vermont in this con- 
tinuing effort to bring about a more 
realistic U.S. policy on strategic arms. 
Yesterday we introduced the INF 
Treaty Reinforcement Act, legislation 
which would limit the United States 
and Soviet strategic weapons arsenals 
and, in so doing, bolster the military 
value of the Intermediate Nuclear 
Force Treaty. 

We are on the threshold of a new 
era of arms control, Mr. President. 
The Senate will soon take up ratifica- 
tion of the INF Treaty, the first arms 
control treaty to eliminate an entire 
class of nuclear weapons. As we delib- 
erate this important agreement, I 
strongly believe we should seize this 
opportunity to ensure that the securi- 
ty objectives of the INF Treaty can be 
realized. 

The INF Treaty and strategic arms 
control are inextricably linked. Thus, 
now that an INF agreement has been 
signed by the United States and the 
Soviet Union, we believe there should 
be a mutually observed and stable 
temporary cap on strategic forces until 
a strategic arms reductions talks 
[START] agreement can be concluded. 
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We four have been hammering at 
the issue of U.S. compliance with key 
SALT II sublimits for a number of 
years now. Last October, the Senate 
approved a similar amendment which 
we offered during consideration of the 
Department of Defense authorization 
bill. This 57 to 41 vote made clear the 
Senate’s support for restraint in the 
most destabilizing categories of strate- 
gic offensive weapons, that is, ALCM- 
carrying heavy bombers and MIRV’d 
missiles. 

We continue to believe that the core 
sublimits of the SALT II Treaty 
should not have been abandoned by 
the United States in November 1986. 
And we still believe that continued 
United States adherence to those 
limits serves our national security in- 
terests, so long as the Soviets also 
adhere to the same limits. 

Now that the United States and 
Soviet Union have cemented an agree- 
ment on intermediate nuclear forces, 
the need for limits on strategic offen- 
sive weapons is even more acute. Al- 
though the INF Treaty, which I hope 
will be ratified by the Senate, is a 
breakthrough in arms control, there is 
the potential for its military value to 
be severely undercut by a Soviet stra- 
tegic buildup. 

With the SALT II limits abandoned 
by the administration, there is noth- 
ing in place to prevent the Soviets 
from using new strategic missiles to 
compensate for the eliminated INF 
weapons. The Soviets, with large 
MIRV'd ICBM forces and ongoing pro- 
duction lines, can easily replace with 
long-range launchers all the SS-20 
launchers it is removing under the 
INF Treaty. 

Yesterday we introduced legislation, 
the INF Treaty Reinforcement Act of 
1988, that would ensure the military 
benefit of the INF Treaty to NATO by 
imposing an interim restraint on cer- 
tain strategic forces pending the sign- 
ing of a START agreement. 

Our bill does not specify compliance 
with the SALT II numerical sublimits. 
Rather, it upholds the spirit of the 
SALT II restraints, capping Soviet 
strategic force deployments while 
taking into account changes in United 
States strategic forces up to the sub- 
mission of the INF Treaty to the ad- 
ministration. 

It provides that no funds can be obli- 
gated or expended to deploy MIRV ed 
strategic launchers or platforms in 
excess of the numbers deployed by the 
United States on January 25, 1988— 
the date the INF Treaty was submit- 
ted to the Senate—so long as the 
Soviet Union does not exceed those 
levels. 

The INF Treaty Reinforcement Act 
would allow the President to set aside 
the funding restriction if he certifies 
to Congress that: 

First, a new strategic arms agree- 
ment between the United States and 
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the Soviet Union has entered into 
force; or 

Second, the United States and the 
Soviet Union have agreed on an alter- 
native interim restraint agreement; or 

Third, the Soviets have deployed 
strategic systems in excess of those de- 
ployed on January 25, 1988; or 

Fourth, uncertainties in United 
States intelligence assessments pre- 
vent the President from certifying 
that the Soviets are observing the in- 
formal ceiling of January 25, 1988 
level of deployments. 

The INF accord—revolutionary as it 
is—will only be truly beneficial to the 
security of NATO if there are some 
limits on Soviet strategic nuclear 
forces. Without these restraints on 
Soviet long-range missiles, the Soviets 
will be free to compensate for their 
dismantled, intermediate-range SS- 
20’s by deploying more strategic mis- 
siles that could be aimed at European 
targets. Restoring the SALT sublimit 
framework will therefore help prevent 
Soviet undercutting of the INF accord. 

Not only will our legislation ensure 
that the INF treaty is militarily bene- 
ficial to us and our NATO allies, it will 
improve the chances that a strategic 
agreement will be reached. If it passes 
and becomes law, and the Soviets 
agree to join the United States in ad- 
hering to an interim restraint on stra- 
tegic deployments, I think this initia- 
tive will give a strong push to the stra- 
tegic talks. It will lend some stability 
and predictability to the nuclear arse- 
nals of the two countries. Such a bilat- 
eral restraint will enhance the atmos- 
phere of cooperation necessary for the 
achievement of a new treaty to reduce 
strategic arms. 

This legislation is aimed squarely at 
the future security of the United 
States. It is meant to serve as a con- 
crete interim restraint on strategic nu- 
clear forces until a future United 
States-Soviet strategic agreement is 
achieved, 

I urge all Senators to support the 
INF Treaty Reinforcement Act of 
1988. 


SENATOR GRAMM COSPONSORS 
ANTI-DRUG ABUSE ACT 


@ Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, I 
am delighted to note that the junior 
Senator from Texas, Senator Gramm, 
is a cosponsor of S. 2205, the Omnibus 
Anti-Drug Abuse Act of 1988. 

Mr. President, Senator GRAMM’S CO- 
sponsorship is significant for two rea- 
sons. First, by Senator Gramm coming 
on the bill, we now have all three au- 
thors of the Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
legislation as sponsors of this legisla- 
tion. Hopefully, this symbolizes their 
recognition of our effort to pay for the 
new drug initiative through increased 
collections of delinquent Government 
debts—both tax debts and nontax 
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debts owed to the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Second, Senator GRAMM’S cosponsor- 
ship of S. 2205 brings to 71 the total 
number of Senators now cosponsoring 
this important antidrug legislation. 
Hopefully, Senator Gramm's endorse- 
ment of the bill will send one more 
crucial signal to the President and his 
advisors that this antidrug initiative is 
bipartisan and nonpolitical. We hope 
that the President, the House, and the 
balance of the Senate will join us in 
moving this legislation.e 


BILLBOARDS 


è Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, I 
ask that an article entitled “Billboards 
by the Hundreds Bypass the City’s 
System of Regulation” which ap- 
peared in the Philadelphia Inquirer on 
April 3, 1988, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

I believe this article confirms the 
findings of a General Accounting 
Office study done several years ago 
that new billboards are going up at 
alarming rates in some areas of the 
country. The Philadelphia Inquirer ar- 
ticle states that the majority of the 
billboards that have gone up in appar- 
ent violation of the city's code in 
Philadelphia advertise two products: 
alcohol and cigarettes. It is ironic that 
we permit this to happen during a 
time when the public is demanding 
more smoke free environments and 
tougher penalties for drinking and 
driving. It is also a sad commentary 
that during a time when cities are des- 
perately in need of funds to provide 
basic human services, fees apparently 
due to the city are not being paid. 

The article follows: 

[From the Philadelphia Inquirer, April 3, 


BILLBOARDS BY THE HUNDREDS BYPASS THE 
City’s SYSTEM OF REGULATION 
(By Thomas Ferrick Jr.) 


Two of the nation's leading billboard com- 
panies have found an interesting way to 
deal with Philadelphia's ordinances regulat- 
ing billboards. 

They ignore them. 

In recent years, the two companies work— 
National 3M and the Winston Network— 
have set up hundreds upon hundreds of bill- 
boards in apparent violation of the city 
code. 

These two firms have more than 800 such 
billboards in the city. Most of them are in 
predominantly poor and working-class black 
neighborhoods. The majority of them ad- 
vertise but two products: alcohol and ciga- 
rettes. 

These billboards generate in excess of $1 
million a year in revenue for these two mul- 
timillion-dollar companies, according to an 
estimate based on prevailing industry rates. 

Yet, in erecting these boards, National 3M 
and the Winston Network have avoided 
paying thousands of dollars in fees due the 
city. More important, they have circumvent- 
ed the most basic zoning and licensing re- 
quirements established by city government 
to protect neighborhoods from being over- 
run by billboards, 
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A spokesman for National 3M said last 
week that his company felt it had met the 
city’s requirements by posting a bond and 
by obtaining a $20 business-privilege license. 
Top Winston Network officials were un- 
available for comment. 

The public debate over billboards has fo- 
cused on the gigantic signs that line such 
highways as Interstate 95 and the Vine 
Street Expressway. However, National 3M 
and the Winston Network specialize in 
much smaller boards, usually measuring 5 
by 11 feet. 

Called 8-sheets by the industry these bill- 
boards are set on metal poles or the brick 
walls of buildings in more congested areas. 
They dot the landscape of North, West and 
Southwest Philadelphia and Germantown— 
not only along such commercial strips as 
Lancaster, Woodland, Ridge and Cecil B. 
Moore Avenues, but also along side streets, 
on corner grocery stores, barber shops, tap- 
rooms and abandoned buildings. 

A list of the locations of 865 of these 8- 
sheet billboards was obtained from an in- 
dustry source who said they were all illegal. 
City records were reviewed to see if the com- 
panies had obtained the necessary permits 
and paid the fees required for such bill- 
boards. 

The Department of Licenses and Inspec- 
tions, which regulates billboards, keeps no 
central registry of billboard-permit applica- 
tions. Instead, they are kept in the files that 
include all building and zoning applications 
made since the mid-1930s for a particular 
address, This makes the process of checking 
billboard permits cumbersome and time-con- 
suming, not only for the public but also for 
L&I inspectors. 

So, The Inquirer selected at random a 
sample of 86 billboards from the site it had 
obtained, verified their existence and loca- 
tions, and searched the L&I files. No appli- 
cations or permits were found for any of the 
billboards. 

In the words of Assistant Zoning Chief 
Frank Antico, these were “bootlegged” 
boards. 

While L&I has no centralized records of 
billboard applications, the City Planning 
Commission does. From 1982 until late last 
year, the commission had the job of check- 
ing the accuracy of each billboard-permit 
application. 

Richard Lombardo, head of project plan- 
ning for the commission, said no applica- 
tions were made by the Winston Network or 
National 3M for 8-sheet boards during the 
five years the commission reviewed applica- 
tions. 

That right to review was taken away from 
the commission in October by then L&I 
Commissioner Henry G. Herling after other 
billboard companies complained that the 
process was delaying approval of applica- 
tions. 

Billboard companies are required to pay 
an annual $15 fee for each billboard they 
have in the city. L&I does keep a computer- 
ized list of fees paid. 

The Winston Network and National 3M 
should pay a total of at least $13,000 a year 
for their boards. However, according to a 
review of the 1987 L&I list, the two compa- 
nies failed to pay any fees for their bill- 
boards. 

Other fees would have been required had 
the companies applied for permits to erect 
billboards: a $100 zoning-permit fee, a $35 
usage fee and an initial $15 fee for a bill- 
board license. By bypassing the licensing 
process, the companies saved—and the city 
lost—an estimated $130,000. 
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Had the companies applied for permits, 
there is no guarantee they would have been 
approved, especially after 1985. That was 
the year City Council passed a law, spon- 
sored by Councilman David Cohen, expand- 
ing the ban on billboards in neighborhoods. 

Billboards have long been forbidden on all 
buildings classified as residential in the 
city’s Zoning Code. Cohen's bill added build- 
ings zoned C2 to the list. These are commer- 
cial buildings—corner stores are a good ex- 
ample—found in or near residential areas. 

“We did it to prevent deterioration of 
these areas,” Cohen said last week. The 
neighborhood folks came in and said we 
have many situations where we have an 
excess of billboards. They make the area 
rundown.” 

Most of the billboards on The Inquirer's 
sample list were on buildings zoned C2, If 
they were erected after 1985, they would be 
illegal unless the companies went to the 
Zoning Board of Adjustment for a variance. 
Some of the billboards were on buildings 
zoned residential. That means these boards 
would be in violation of the city code be- 
cause even the zoning board cannot grant 
billboard variances on residentially zoned 
properties. 

The Winston Network, headquartered in 
New York City, is an outdoor-advertising 
company named after its founder, Irwin 
Winston, who retired last year after selling 
the company to a group of the firm’s execu- 
tives. It had sales of $130 million last year, 
according to Helene Goldfine, vice president 
for marketing. 

Goldfine declined to comment on her com- 
pany’s operation in Philadelphia and re- 
ferred all questions to Berton Miller, the 
company’s general manager. He was un- 
available for comment. 

National 3M is the outdoor advertising di- 
vision of Minnesota Mining & Manufactur- 
ing Co., with headquarters in St. Paul, 
Minn. Last year, 3M had revenues of $9.4 
billion. Company spokesman Al DiCicco said 
3M does not release information about the 
earnings of its subsidiaries. However, bill- 
board industry publications have estimated 
National 3M’s revenues at $200 million for 
1986. 

DiCicco was asked last week why National 
3M had failed to obtain the permits and li- 
censes required by Philadelphia. 

“We have what is called a business-priv- 
ilege license to operate within the city and a 
bond posted with the city in the amount of 
$5,000,” DiCicco said. “We feel this covers 
all of those other fees. That is what the city 
asked for.” 

City Revenue Department officials con- 
firmed that 3M does have a valid business- 
privilege license. It costs $20 a year. 

However, officials at the Revenue Depart- 
ment, L&I and the Planning Commission 
said they were unaware of any requirement 
that billboard firms post bonds or any evi- 
dence that 3M had done so, 

City officials also disputed 3M’s statement 
that having a business-privilege license ab- 
solved it from following zoning and licensing 
requirements for billboards. 

When asked to comment on DiCicco's 
statement, Thomas Chapman of the Plan- 
ning Commission offered this one-word 
reply: Baloney.“ 

David Wismer, deputy commissioner of 
L&I, said more was needed than a business- 
privilege license. 

“They would need, first of all, to get 
zoning permits to install each of the signs,” 
Wismer said. “Then, they would have to get 
the annual license for each board.” 
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He was referring to the $15 annual fee im- 
posed by the city on each board. 

In addition, each billboard company that 
wants to do business in Philadelphia must 
obtain an outdoor-advertising license that 
costs $150 a year. According to city records, 
the Winston Network has such a license. 
National 3M does not. 

There has been a growth nationally in the 
number of 8-sheet billboards in recent years, 
partly because they are favored by indus- 
tries eager to target specific consumers— 
particularly alcohol and cigarette companies 
that want to attract black customers. 

A board can rent for as little as $150 a 
month, but advertisers rarely rent just one. 
They prefer to rent several hundred and 
saturate neighborhoods with their message. 

For instance, of the 86 billboards picked at 
random by The Inquirer, 28 advertised ciga- 
rettes. Of those, 25 advertised the same 
brand: Salem menthol. 

Another 28 advertised alcohol. Of those, 
13 advertised one brand of cognac: Remy 
Martin. 

Of the remaining billboards, 11 contained 
public service announcements, 12 advertised 
the movie Action Jackson, a film aimed at 
black audiences. Five advertised hair and 
other products. Only two were empty—an 
indication of the healthy demand for such 
billboards among advertisers. 

The Coalition for Scenic Beauty, a Wash- 
ington-based group that lobbies against the 
billboard industry, has long criticized the 
targeting of black and poor neighborhoods 
by billboard companies and cigarette and al- 
cohol manufacturers. 

“They are showing contempt for neigh- 
borhoods, for public health and for good 
government in Philadelphia,” said Edward 
T. McMahon, executive director of the coali- 
tion. 

Lé&I's Wismer cited a lack of personnel as 
one reason the department had not detected 
unlicensed billboards. 

He said L&I had 48 housing and fire in- 
spectors whose jobs include checking on bill- 
boards. However, these inspectors also are 
responsible for enforcing a number of codes 
for all residential buildings in the city, in- 
cluding boarding homes, rooming houses 
and apartment buildings. 


WHY FAMILY FARMING IS THE 
BEST SYSTEM 


Mr. HARKIN. Mr. President, we 
have all heard arguments that family 
farms are a thing of the past—that 
farming is a business like any other 
and that we ought not bother to try to 
preserve family farms. I have long re- 
sisted these arguments. 

I believe that preserving this Na- 
tion’s heritage of family farms is the 
best hope for the economic well-being 
of rural communities. If the number 
of family farms continues to dwindle, 
rural communities will continue to de- 
cline. 

I also believe family farms are best 
able to conserve and protect the Na- 
tion’s resources and environment. Fi- 
nally, studies have shown that family 
farms of modest size are highly pro- 
ductive and efficient. There is no basis 
for the notion that huge farms have 
significant advantage in productivity 
or efficiency. 
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The important role of family farms 
was very cogently expressed in a 
recent commentary by Lauren Soth, a 
distinguished writer on agricultural 
topics, published in the Des Moines 
Register on April 25, 1988. I ask that 
this article be printed in the RECORD, 
and recommend that my fellow Sena- 
tors read it carefully. 

The article follows: 

WHY FAMILY FARMING Is Best SYSTEM 
(By Lauren Soth) 


What kind of farming structure is best for 
the rural community in terms of jobs, cul- 
tural advantages, schools and income levels? 

The common, instinctive answer to this 
question is a farm system based largely on 
independent family farms, where the man- 
agement, capital, land and work are fur- 
nished largely by a single family—not a 
system of corporate-industrial style, large- 
scale farms. It is assumed, of course, that 
the family farms are up-to-date in technolo- 
gy, are fully commercial businesses and are 
not inefficient, backward, subsistence-type 
farms. 

What kind of farming is best for a state or 
nation in terms of general economic ad- 
vance and quality of living? People increas- 
ingly are getting fed up with the congested 
metropolises—they’re moving to the sub- 
urbs and farther out, leaving central cities 
for the poor and disadvantaged who can't 
afford to move. Opinion polls consistently 
reflect a preference for suburban and rural 
lifestyles. What's the best organization of 
our agriculture with these considerations in 
mind? Well, the family-farm system, of 
course. 

Sometimes people laugh at this conclu- 
sion. Farming is just like any other business, 
they say. Large organization and efficient 
management are essential. The family gro- 
cery, drug store, brick factory, cobbler's 
shop, blacksmith shop are gone. So must 
the family farm give way to modern, indus- 
trial organization. 

Karl Marx thought that was the case, and 
he spoke of the “idiocy of rural life.” He in- 
spired the factory system of farming in the 
Soviet Union and other countries where 
Marxist economic organization took root. It 
hasn't worked out as well as Marxist doc- 
trine predicted. In fact, the two biggest com- 
munist states are right now engaged in re- 
forms to take advantage of the human im- 
pulses of independence, freedom of decision- 
making and the special symbiosis of human- 
kind and the land. 

The emotionalism surrounding the family- 
farm concept may be a source of contempt 
and amusement among practical“ business 
people. But politicians usually get sentimen- 
tal about the family farm, and all national 
agricultural legislation sets forth its pur- 
pose to protect and defend the family farm. 

Politicians are responding to what they 
know the people revere. But is it realistic in 
these times of huge business organizations, 
massive production lines, the computer, tel- 
evision, nuclear weapons and the air full of 
flying machines? 

Funny thing about it, the answer is yes. 
Not just because of the evidence that this 
form of agricultural organization is what 
the people want for non-economic reasons 
but strong proof that the family-farm 
system is best for economic purposes as well. 

A raft of studies by social scientists has 
shown that rural areas with the family-farm 
structure are more prosperous than those 
dominated by the factory-farm system. The 
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classic study of this comparison was by 
Walter Goldschmidt covering two California 
communities back in 1947. This study has 
been replicated many times with much 
larger databases, notably by Earl O. Heady 
and Steve T. Zonka of Iowa State Universi- 
ty. 

The winter issue of Rural Sociology, the 
official journal of the Rural Sociological So- 
ciety, carried two articles on farming struc- 
ture covering the whole country—3,037 
counties. They sorted out farms into three 
categories: corporate/commercial, larger 
family farming and smaller family farming. 

Linda Laboa Reif, of the Department of 
Agricultural Economics and Rural Sociology 
of Ohio State University, found that “the 
larger family-farming pattern contributes to 
higher county socioeconomic conditions” in 
comparison with counties having a concen- 
tration of small-scale farms or the corpo- 
rate/commercial variety. 

Reif concluded that the larger family- 
farm areas had higher income on the aver- 
age, lower percentages of people in poverty 
and a greater degree of family-income 
equality. She learned that counties with 
high-quality non-farm employment, such as 
durable-goods manufacturing, construction 
and public utilities, also contributed to 
higher socioeconomic conditions. (The 
people on most “larger family farms“ get 
part of their income from non-farm jobs.) 

An article by Ronald C. Wimberley, a soci- 
ologist at North Carolina State University, 
described the larger family-farm agriculture 
as primarily centered in the Middleswest 
and Great Plains, with other concentrations 
in the far Northwest and parts of Califor- 
nia. He wrote that “the largest and smallest 
farm sizes are associated with poor commu- 
nity conditions and the mid-sized farms are 
linked with the highest quality of life.” 

National and state politicians who are 
talking about rural economic development 
ought to take heed of these—and many 
other—studies before barging off on the 
theme of large-scale, factory-style farming, 
which thins out population and wrecks the 
small towns. They might take a glance at 
the Soviet Union and China as well. 

A final note: Many farm productivity 
studies by U.S. Department of Agriculture 
and the land-grant ag colleges have shown 
that the advantages of scale in both crop 
and livestock production taper off at the 
level of rather modest-sized operations. 

The advantages of the biggest farm sizes 
often turn out to be political (tax benefits, 
marketing advantages, etc.) But effective co- 
operative organizations, based on family 
farms, can usually offset these advantages 
of Size. 


COSPONSORSHIP OF AMERICANS 
WITH DISABILITIES ACT (S. 2345) 


@ Mr. McCAIN. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join my distinguished col- 
leagues from Connecticut, Senator 
WEICKER, and from Iowa, Senator 
HARKIN, as an original cosponsor of S. 
2345, the Americans With Disabilities 
Act. 

In 1974, with the signing into law of 
the Rehabilitation Act, this Nation de- 
clared that individuals with disabilities 
ought to be afforded the same right to 
participate in the fortunes of our soci- 
ety as those without disability. Just a 
month or so ago, we restated this com- 
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mitment with the adoption of the Civil 
Rights Restoration Act. 

Yet despite all of our efforts, there 
are many sectors of our society where 
it is lawful to deny a highly qualified 
individual employment merely on the 
basis of a physical or mental impair- 
ment. In addition, there are many 
places in our country where a self-suf- 
ficient, independent, professional indi- 
vidual may find it impossible to find 
appropriate and affordable housing, 
merely because they are disabled. 

Obviously, Mr. President, much re- 
mains to be done before we can finally 
say with confidence that Americans 
with disabilities will be afforded an 
equal opportunity to participate full in 
our society. 

Mr. President, in my opinion, this 
bill that is being offered today takes a 
large step in the right direction. 

If enacted, S. 2345 will offer disabled 
individuals the same protection in pri- 
vate employment that is currently pro- 
vided to those without disability. In 
addition, it will prohibit discrimination 
in the offering of public accommoda- 
tions, the rental and sale or multifam- 
ily housing, transportation services, 
broadcasting, communications and 
telecommunications and finally the ac- 
tions, practices, and operations of a 
State. 

While I have some reservations 
about portions of the bill—among 
which are the elimination of “undue 
hardship” for reasonable accommoda- 
tion, clarification of what constitutes a 
public accommodation and which 
public accommodations would be re- 
quired to retrofit in order to come into 
compliance with the bill, and how the 
bill defines transportation services and 
what is the scope of the bill’s provi- 
sions with regard to intrastate trans- 
portation systems. 

Mr. President, though I have con- 
cerns with the bill—many of which I 
have mentioned in a general sense—I 
believe this is an important piece of 
legislation, in terms of continuing to 
erode barriers to those with disabil- 
ities. I am pleased to lend my support 
to this effort, and look forward to 
working with the distinguished au- 
thors of this legislation in addressing 
my concerns and questions. 


ARMENIAN MARTYRS DAY 


Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, on 
April 24, Armenians worldwide hon- 
ored the memory of the 1.5 million Ar- 
menians who perished at the hands of 
the Turkish Ottomans. I rise today to 
pay tribute the victims of that tragedy 
which began 73 years ago. 

There are few events in the history 
of mankind which are so starkly tragic 
and devastating as the Armenian geno- 
cide of 1915-23. In 1915, Russia invad- 
ed the Turkish Ottoman Empire, 
which at the time was allied with Ger- 
many in the First World War. On 
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April 24 of that year, the Turkish 
Government took advantage of a 
world distracted by war and set out to 
destroy the Armenian people. Hun- 
dreds of Armenian religious, political, 
and intellectual leaders were rounded 
up, exiled, and eventually murdered in 
remote places in Anatolia. 

Over the next several months, the 
Armenian community of the Ottoman 
Empire was virtually eliminated as the 
result of a carefully executed plan by 
the Turkish rulers. Some 250,000 Ar- 
menians serving in the Ottoman Army 
during the war were disarmed and 
placed in forced labor battalions 
where they were either starved to 
death or executed. Disarmed and de- 
fenseless, the Armenian people were 
deported from cities, towns, and vil- 
lages throughout Asia and Turkey. A 
majority of the deportees died on the 
marches from starvation, disease, and 
massacre. In addition to those who 
died in the genocide and deportations, 
some 500,000 refugees escaped to the 
north across the Russian border, 
south into Arab countries, or to 
Europe and the United States. 

The end of the First World War 
brought only a brief respite for the be- 
leaguered Armenians. In 1918, the re- 
maining Ottoman Armenians rose and 
defeated a Turkish Army and estab- 
lished an independent Armenian state. 
Although Turkey and the Allies signed 
the Treaty of Sevres in 1920, which 
enlarged independent Armenia, that 
same year both Turkey and the Soviet 
Union invaded Armenia. Eastern Ar- 
menia became the Armenian Soviet 
Socialist Republic. Those Armenians 
remaining under Turkish control con- 
tinued to be persecuted and slaugh- 
tered. 

The anguish suffered by the rela- 
tives and descendants of those who 
perished in the genocide, as well as 
those who were displaced from their 
homeland during this terrible episode 
of history, continues undiminished to 
this day. It is intensified by the long- 
standing refusal of the Turkish Gov- 
ernment to acknowledge that the Ar- 
menian genocide ever occurred, de- 
spite the existence of ample documen- 
tation to the contrary. 

The most telling evidence that the 
genocide occurred comes from the per- 
sonal descriptions of their suffering, 
written by Armenian survivors. In ad- 
dition, Henry Morganthau, who was 
United States Ambassador to Ottoman 
Turkey at the time, and who is hailed 
by Armenians worldwide as having led 
the international outcry against the 
genocide provided this testimony in 
1918: 

The facts contained in the reports re- 
ceived at the Embassy from absolutely 
trustworthy eye-witnesses surpass the most 
beastly and diabolical cruelties ever before 
perpetrated or imagined in the history of 
the world. 
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In light of the overwhelming testi- 
mony provided by eyewitnesses and 
survivors, the continued denial by the 
Turkish Government that the Armeni- 
an genocide ever occurred must be vig- 
orously protested by our Government. 
We must make our position clear, for 
toleration of genocide and its accept- 
ance as a solution to problems only 
leads to its repeated use. As history 
has shown, the Armenian genocide 
was not the last, but the first, of many 
attempts to exterminate peoples in 
this century. Six million Jews under 
Hitler, untold number of Soviet citi- 
zens in the Gulags under Stalin, and 
countless Cambodians under Pol Pot 
were also victims of the atrocity of 
genocide. 

Mr. President, one cannot speak of 
the Armenian people without recalling 
the recent actions taken by the citi- 
zens of Soviet Armenia in recent 
months. In an effort to bring to the at- 
tention of Soviet authorities the injus- 
tices they suffer, Armenians living 
there staged the largest public demon- 
strations ever reported in the U.S.S.R. 
Their demands were straightforward: 
that action be taken to address the se- 
rious pollution problem affecting their 
Republic, and that they be allowed to 
reunite with their Armenian brothers 
and sisters in the neighboring Repub- 
lic of Azerbaijan. t 

For the Armenian people there, the 
struggle for human rights continues to 
this day, and they deserve our sup- 
port. For them, as well as for those 
who today enjoy freedom, the entire 
world must speak with one voice in 
setting straight the historical record 
about the genocide, so that the chal- 
lenges of today may be met head on. 
We must condemn the genocidal 
crimes of the Ottoman Turks against 
the Armenian people, and ensure that 
the truth about that tragedy is pre- 
served, so that future generations will 
be spared the horrors of the past. 


THE QUESTION OF TREATY 
INTERPRETATION 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, after ex- 
tensive consideration of the INF 
Treaty, the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee reported the treaty to the full 
Senate 2 weeks ago, with a strong rec- 
ommendation that the Senate give its 
advice and consent to ratification. 

The committee recommended that 
the Senate attach only one condition 
to its consent: A formal condition con- 
cerning treaty interpretation. Because 
this is a complex question and because 
I wish to encourage as many Senators 
as possible to focus very clearly on the 
issue before reaching a final judgment, 
I ask to place in the ReEcorp, at the 
end of my remarks, a letter from the 
highly prestigious Association of the 
Bar of the City of New York, endors- 
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ing the committee’s action from the 
perspective of its legal soundness. 

I urge Senators to give a close read- 
ing to the language of the condition 
itself. Such scrutiny will, I believe, 
demonstrate the following: 

First, nothing in the condition repre- 
sents a Senate encroachment on the 
prerogative and duty of the President 
to interpret and implement treaties 
for the United States. On the con- 
trary, the condition does no more than 
affirm (a) that in performing this role, 
the President must operate within the 
latitude of the original understanding 
of a treaty held jointly by the Execu- 
tive and the Senate; and (b) that such 
joint understanding is reflected in the 
text of the treaty as explained by the 
Executive to the Senate. This long- 
standing principle affords the Presi- 
dent considerable scope for interpreta- 
tion, just as the concept of legislative 
intent affords the President consider- 
able latitude in interpreting and im- 
plementing statutes. I would empha- 
size that the condition was drafted 
with great care, in consultation with 
distinguished legal scholars, to express 
well established constitutional prac- 
tice. 

Second, nothing in the condition 
prevents the President from announc- 
ing that he regards the condition as 
having no effect on the “broad” inter- 
pretation of the ABM Treaty. Indeed, 
in so doing, he could refer to the For- 
eign Relations Committee report, 
which emphasizes that the condition 
has neither the purpose nor the effect 
of resolving that issue. 

Third, nothing in the condition re- 
quires in any way that the President 
express agreement with the principles 
enunciated in the condition. I reiterate 
the committee’s judgment that the 
principles expressed are eminently 
sound. However, in acting on the con- 
sent provided by the resolution of rati- 
fication, the President could, if he so 
chose, remain silent with respect to 
the validity and significance of the 
condition. 

I sincerely believe that careful atten- 
tion to this matter will lead Senators 
to conclude that the President's inter- 
est in defending the broad interpreta- 
tion of the ABM Treaty and the Sen- 
ate’s interest in upholding the treaty 
power as traditionally conceived need 
not be in conflict in the context of 
INF Treaty ratification. 

Accordingly, I hope that Senators 
will refrain from a divisive debate on 
the treaty interpretation issue. Given 
the considerations I have cited above, 
there is no reason why any disagree- 
ment on this issue need jeopardize 
early ratifiation of a treaty that, by all 
appearances, enjoys solid Senate sup- 
port. 

The letter follows: 
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THE ASSOCIATION OF THE BAR 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
New York, NY, April 15, 1988. 
Hon. CLAIBORNE PELL, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR PELL: On behalf of the 
Committee on International Arms Control 
and Security Affairs of the Association of 
the Bar of the City of New York, I am 
pleased to convey to you the Committee’s 
views on the proposed Resolution of Ratifi- 
cation of the Treaty between the United 
States of America and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics on the Elimination of 
Their Intermediate-Range and Shorter- 
Range Missiles. 

The Committee supports the proposed 
Resolutions of Ratification as reported to 
the Senate by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. Specifically, the Committee sup- 
ports the principles contained in the condi- 
tion to the Treaty that the Committee on 
Foreign Relations has adopted: that a 
treaty is to be interpreted according to the 
shared understanding of the Senate and the 
Executive, based on the authoritative repre- 
sentations made by the Executive to the 
Senate. 

These principles are fundamental to our 
Constitutional scheme and cannot reason- 
ably be questioned. Indeed, for this reason, 
these principles are implicit in and integral 
to every resolution of ratification that the 
Senate adopts. 

You may place these views in the official 
record if you wish. 

Sincerely yours, 
Donar H. Rivkin, Chair.e 


PRESIDENTIAL TRANSITIONS 
EFFECTIVENESS ACT 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Governmental Affairs be dis- 
charged from further consideration of 
H.R. 3932, the Presidential Transitions 
Effectiveness Act, and that the Senate 
proceed to its immediate consider- 
ation; that the text of S. 2037, as 
amended, which the Senate passed on 
April 26, be substituted after the en- 
acting clause of H.R. 3932, and that 
the bill then proceed to third reading, 
passed and the motion to reconsider 
laid on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE CALENDAR 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I will in- 
quire of the distinguished Senator 
from Utah as to whether or not Calen- 
dar Order 614 on the Executive Calen- 
dar has been cleared for action on that 
side. 

Mr. HATCH. It has. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I thank 
my friend. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate go 
into executive session to consider Cal- 
endar Order 614; that the nomination 
be confirmed; that the President be 
immediately notified of the confirma- 
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tion of the nominee, the motion to re- 
consider laid on the table, and the 
Senate return to legislative session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
sidered and confirmed. 

The nomination considered and con- 
firmed is as follows: 

FEDERAL MARITIME COMMISSION 

Elaine L. Chao, of California, to be a Fed- 
eral Maritime Commissioner for the remain- 
der of the term expiring June 30, 1991. 


RECORD TO REMAIN OPEN 
UNTIL 2 P.M. 


Mr. BYRD. Now, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the 
Record remain open today until 2 
o'clock p.m. for statements and the in- 
troduction of legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDERS FOR MONDAY, MAY 9, 
1988 


MORNING BUSINESS 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the 
Senate convenes on Monday next, fol- 
lowing the recognition of the two lead- 
ers, that there be a period for morning 
business not to extend beyond 11:30, 
and that Senators may speak during 
that period of morning business for 
not to exceed 5 minutes each. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
NO MOTIONS OR RESOLUTIONS OVER UNDER THE 

RULE TO COME OVER 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Monday, 
May 9, the call of the calendar be 
waived, and that no motions or resolu- 
tions over under the rule come over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


PROGRAM FOR MONDAY, MAY 9, 
1988 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I have 
discussed with Senator Dore this 
morning the possible program for 
Monday, May 9. I think we are in 
agreement that we will try to proceed 
to the DOD authorization bill on 
Monday. We would like to proceed to 
that bill. Senator Nunn is the chair- 
man and is ready to proceed on that 
measure. 

Then, hopefully by Wednesday, cer- 
tain problems which have arisen in re- 
spect to the INF Treaty can be re- 
solved; those problems having sur- 
faced into the public domain in yester- 
day's paper, the New York Times and 
again today in the New York Times, 
and in the Washington Post of today. 

The three committees—the Armed 
Services Committee, the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, and the Intelligence 
Committee—will be hosting a meeting. 
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The Intelligence Committee will actu- 
ally be hosting the meeting, but the 
three committees which have jurisdic- 
tion over certain aspects of the treaty 
are also going to participate on Tues- 
day afternoon, I believe, with adminis- 
tration officials in developing facts 
concerning the committees that have 
arisen, and I hope that progress can be 
clearly indicated by that time in re- 
solving these important questions that 
have surfaced. 

Administration officials, according 
to these news reports—and I under- 
stand in talking with the people on 
the committee—have been concerned 
about a possible backing away from 
some of the previous understandings 
and agreements by the Soviets, and 
that is creating some concern. 

In view of that fact that administra- 
tion officials are expressing this con- 
cern, I think it would be helpful to the 
administration if the Soviet Union 
came forward and clearly lent its abili- 
ties and efforts to clarifying these 
matters and putting them to rest. 

So, on a tentative basis, as I have in- 
dicated to Senator Dore, it would be 
the plan, then, on Wednesday of next 
week to go to the treaty; and, hopeful- 
ly, as a result of Tuesday’s meeting, 
the Soviets and the administration will 
have been able to come together, and 
we will not have these problems. 

So, at least until next Wednesday, I 
will say that the Senate will be on 
other very important business, the 
DOD authorization bill. If that bill is 
not finished by the conclusion of busi- 
ness on Tuesday, and by that time it 
appears that the Senate is ready to go 
forward on the treaty, then Senator 
Nunn has indicated a willingness to 
either set the DOD authorization bill 
aside and take it up following the 
action on the treaty or, as I suggested 
to Senator Dore, Senator Nunn, Sena- 
tor Boren, and Senator PELL, perhaps 
for a day or two we could proceed on a 
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two-track basis, get work started on 
the treaty, and finish the work on the 
DOD authorization bill. We can make 
that decision as of next Wednesday. 

Senators should be aware, therefore, 
that there are expected to be rollcall 
votes on Monday; and, in accordance 
with the regimen in recent weeks, roll- 
call votes could occur early in the day. 
I am sure that opening statements 
would take part of the time on that 
Monday in connection with the DOD 
bill; but, in any event, Senators ought 
to be prepared for a rollcall vote or 
votes, if they occur, should I deter- 
mine to have a vote on Monday. 

Senators should be aware of the 
DOD bill being before the Senate, or 
whatever legislation is before the 
Senate. As I have indicated, I hope 
that will be the bill because it is ready. 
The report will have been filed and it 
will have cleared the 2-day rule. The 
Republican leader and I have dis- 
cussed this matter, and I think we are 
both in agreement that we ought to 
proceed with it. 

There could be, as I say, requests of 
the Sergeant at Arms to have Senators 
come in. 

But even that vote would not occur 
prior to noon. So that should not be a 
problem, I do not believe, with most 
Senators. They have been getting here 
at reasonably early hours on Mondays 
following the break, 

Mr. President, if the distinguished 
Senator from Utah has any statement 
or further business he would like to 
transact, I would be happy to yield to 
him. 

Mr. HATCH. I do not. 

I appreciate the session we have had 
up to now and I appreciate Senator 
Byrp’s leadership during these past 
months. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator for his kind 
words. 
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I also thank him again as the rank- 
ing manager of the AIDS bill on yes- 
terday for the excellent work that he 
did in helping to bring that landmark 
piece of legislation to the floor and in 
rendering yeoman assistance in its pas- 
sage on the floor. 

Mr. HATCH. I thank my colleague 
for the kind remarks. They mean a 
great deal to me. 


APPOINTMENT BY THE 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair on behalf of the President pro 
tempore, pursuant to section 
9033(cX1XC) of Public Law 100-203, 
appoints the following individual to 
serve on the Commission on Railroad 
Retirement Reform: Dr. Emil McKee 
Sunley of Maryland. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL MONDAY, 
MAY 9, 1988 AT 11 A.M. 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, there 
being no further business to come 
before the Senate, I move, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 116, that the 
Senate stand in adjournment until the 
hour of 11 a.m. on Monday, May 9, 
1988. 

The motion was agreed to; and at 
1:10 p.m., the Senate adjourned until 
Monday, May 9, 1988, at 11 a.m. 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive nomination confirmed by 
the Senate April 29, 1988: 


FEDERAL MARITIME COMMISSION 


ELAINE L. CHAO, OF CALIFORNIA, TO BE A FEDERAL 
MARITIME COMMISSIONER FOR THE REMAINDER OF 
THE TERM EXPIRING JUNE 30, 1991. 

THE ABOVE NOMINATION WAS APPROVED SUBJECT 
TO THE NOMINEE’S COMMITMENT TO RESPOND TO 
REQUESTS TO APPEAR AND TESTIFY BEFORE ANY 
DULY CONSTITUTED COMMITTEE OF THE SENATE. 
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The House met at 10 a.m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James David 
Ford, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 

God of promise, God of hope, we 
place before You our deepest con- 
cerns, those feelings or problems we 
withhold from all else. We earnestly 
pray that Your Spirit will touch us in 
the depths of our being and minister 
to the needs of every person with heal- 
ing and forgiveness and strength. 
Though our minds and thoughts and 
hearts may depart from You, O God, 
may Your Spirit never depart from us. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has ex- 
amined the Journal of the last day's 
proceedings and announces to the 
House his approval thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the 
Journal stands approved. 

Mr. GREGG. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to clause 1, rule I, I demand a vote on 
agreeing to the Speaker’s approval of 
the Journal. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the Chair’s approval of the Journal. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. GREGG. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify 
absent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—yeas 230, nays 
113, not voting 88, as follows: 


{Roll No. 80] 
YEAS—230 

Ackerman Boxer DeFazio 
Akaka Brennan Dellums 
Alexander Brown (CA) Derrick 
Anderson Bruce Dicks 
Andrews Bryant Dingell 
Annunzio Buechner Donnelly 
Anthony Bustamante Dorgan (ND) 
Applegate Byron Dowdy 
Archer Callahan Durbin 
Aspin Campbell Dwyer 
Atkins Cardin Dyson 
AuCoin Carper Early 
Barnard Chapman Eckart 
Bartlett Chappell Edwards (CA) 
Bateman Clarke English 
Beilenson Clement Erdreich 
Bennett Coelho Espy 
Bilbray Coleman (TX) Evans 
Bonior Combest Fascell 
Bonker Conte Feighan 
Borski Cooper Fish 
Bosco Darden Flippo 
Boucher Davis (MI) Florio 


Foglietta 


Gejdenson 
Gephardt 
Gibbons 
Gilman 
Glickman 
Gonzalez 
Gordon 
Gradison 
Grant 
Gray (IL) 
Green 
Gunderson 
Hall (TX) 
Hamilton 
Hammerschmidt 
Harris 
Hawkins 
Hayes (IL) 
Hayes (LA) 
Hefner 
Hertel 
Hochbrueckner 
Hopkins 
Horton 
Houghton 
Hoyer 
Hubbard 
Hughes 
Hutto 
Jenkins 
Johnson (SD) 
Jones (NC) 
Jontz 
Kanjorski 
Kaptur 
Kasich 
Kastenmeier 
Kennedy 
Kennelly 
Kildee 
Kleczka 
Kolter 
Kostmayer 


Armey 
Baker 
Ballenger 
Bentley 
Bereuter 
Bilirakis 
Bliley 
Boehlert 
Boulter 
Broomfield 
Brown (CO) 
Bunning 
Burton 
Chandler 
Clay 

Clinger 
Coats 

Coble 
Coleman (MO) 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Dannemeyer 
Davis (IL) 
DeLay 
DeWine 
Dickinson 
Dornan (CA) 
Dreier 
Edwards (OK) 


Levin (MI) 
Lewis (GA) 
Lloyd 

Lowry (WA) 
Lujan 
Luken, Thomas 
MacKay 
Manton 
Markey 
Matsui 
Mavroules 
McCloskey 
McCrery 
McCurdy 
McDade 
McEwen 
McMillen (MD) 
Mfume 
Mineta 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Morrison (CT) 
Mrazek 
Murtha 
Myers 

Nagle 
Natcher 
Nelson 
Nichols 
Nowak 
Oberstar 
Obey 

Olin 


NAYS—113 


Emerson 
Fawell 
Fields 
Gallegly 
Gallo 
Gekas 
Goodling 
Grandy 
Gregg 
Hansen 
Hastert 
Hefley 
Herger 
Hiler 
Holloway 
Hyde 
Inhofe 
Ireland 
Jacobs 
Kolbe 
Konnyu 
Kyl 
Lagomarsino 
Lewis (FL) 
Lightfoot 
Livingston 
Lott 
Lukens, Donald 
Madigan 


Roe 

Rose 
Rowland (GA) 
Roybal 
Russo 
Sabo 
Savage 
Sawyer 
Scheuer 
Schulze 
Schumer 
Sharp 
Shaw 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Sisisky 
Skaggs 
Skelton 
Slattery 
Slaughter (NY) 
Smith (FL) 
Smith (IA) 
Smith (NE) 
Smith (NJ) 
Solarz 
Spence 
Spratt 
Staggers 
Stark 
Stenholm 
Stratton 
Studds 
Sweeney 
Synar 
Tallon 
Tauzin 
Taylor 
Thomas (GA) 
Torricelli 
Traficant 
Traxler 
Valentine 


Martin (IL) 
Martin (NY) 
McCandless 
McCollum 
McGrath 
McMillan (NC) 
Meyers 
Michel 

Miller (OH) 
Molinari 
Moorhead 
Morella 
Morrison (WA) 
Murphy 
Nielson 
Pashayan 
Penny 

Porter 

Pursell 
Regula 
Rhodes 
Roberts 
Rogers 

Roth 
Roukema 
Rowland (CT) 
Saiki 

Saxton 
Schaefer 
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Schroeder Smith, Robert Vander Jagt 
Sensenbrenner (OR) Vucanovich 
Shays Snowe Walker 
Sikorski Solomon Weber 
Skeen Stangeland Wheat 
Slaughter (VA) Stump Whittaker 
Smith (TX) Sundquist wolf 
Smith, Denny Swindall Young (FL) 

(OR) Tauke 
Smith, Robert Upton 

(NH) 

NOT VOTING—88 
Badham Gray (PA) Neal 
Barton Guarini Oakar 
Bates Hall (OH) Owens (NY) 
Berman Hatcher Pepper 
Bevill Henry Rahall 
Biaggi Huckaby Ray 
Boggs Hunter Richardson 
Boland Jeffords Ridge 
Brooks Johnson (CT) Rodino 
Carr Jones (TN) Rostenkowski 
Cheney Kemp Schneider 
Collins Lancaster Schuette 
Conyers Latta St Germain 
Courter Leach (IA) Stallings 
Coyne Lehman (CA) Stokes 
Craig Lent Swift 
Crockett Levine (CA) Thomas (CA) 
Daub Lewis (CA) Torres 
de la Garza Lipinski Towns 
DioGuardi Lowery (CA) Udall 
Dixon Lungren Volkmer 
Downey Mack Weiss 
Duncan Marlenee Weldon 
Dymally Martinez Williams 
Fazio Mazzoli Wilson 
Flake McHugh Wortley 
Ford (TN) Mica Yates 
Frenzel Miller (CA) Young (AK) 
Gaydos Miller (WA) 
Gingrich Moody 
O 1024 


Mr. STUMP changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

So the Journal was approved. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Hallen, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills and joint resolutions 
of the House of the following titles: 

H.R. 2889. An act for the relief of Frances 
Silver; 

H.R. 3025. An act to grant the consent of 
the Congress to the Appalachian States 
Low-Level Radioactive Waste Compact; 

H.R. 3606. An act for the relief of Brenda 
W. Gay; 

H.J. Res. 545. Joint resolution designating 
May 8-14, 1988, as “Just Say No Week”; and 

H.J. Res. 552. Joint resolution making 
emergency mandatory veterans supplemen- 
tal appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1988. 

The message also announced, that 
the Senate agrees to the report of the 
committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendments of the House to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 


O This symbol represents the time of day during the House proceedings, e.g., U 1407 is 2:07 p.m. 
Matter set in this typeface indicates words inserted or appended, rather than spoken, by a Member of the House on the floor. 
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(H.R. 2616) “An act to amend title 38, 
United States Code, to improve health 
care programs of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration.” 

The message also announced, that 
the Senate agrees to the amendments 
of the House to the bill (S. 999) “An 
act to amend title 38, United States 
Code, and the Veterans’ Job Training 
Act to improve veterans employment, 
counseling, and job-training services 
and programs.” 

The message also announced, that 
the Senate agrees to the amendment 
of the House to the bill (S. 2273) An 
act to provide for the transfer of cer- 
tain funds to the Secretary of the In- 
terior for the benefit of certain mem- 
bers of the Crow Tribe.” 

The message also announced, that 
the Senate had passed a concurrent 
resolution of the following title, in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested: 

S. Con. Res. 116. Concurrent resolution 
providing for a conditional adjournment or 
recess of the Senate from April 29, 1988, 
until May 9, 1988, 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE 
ON SCIENCE, SPACE, AND 
TECHNOLOGY TO SIT TODAY 
DURING 5-MINUTE RULE 


Mr. ROE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on 
Science, Space, and Technology be 
permitted to sit on today, April 29, 
1988, while the House is considering 
H.R. 4264 for the purpose of the 
markup of pending legislation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
BILRRAVY). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair lays before the House the fol- 
lowing message from the Senate. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


S. Con. Res. 116 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring/, That when the 
Senate adjourns or recesses at the close of 
business on Friday, April 29, 1988, pursuant 
to a motion made by the majority leader, or 
his designee, in accordance with this resolu- 
tion, it stand adjourned or recessed as the 
case may be until 11 a.m. on Monday, May 
9, 1988, or until 12 o’clock meridian on the 
second day after the Members are notified 
to reassemble pursuant to section 2 of this 
resolution, whichever occurs first. 

Sec. 2. The majority leader of the Senate, 
after consultation with the minority leader 
of the Senate, shall notify the Members of 
the Senate to reassemble whenever, in his 
opinion, the public interest shall warrant it. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the Senate concurrent 
resolution. 

The Senate concurrent resolution 
was concurred in. 
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A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


AUTHORIZING THE LAW EN- 
FORCEMENT TORCH RUN FOR 
SPECIAL OLYMPICS THROUGH 
THE CAPITOL GROUNDS 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Public Works and Transporta- 
tion be discharged from further con- 
sideration of the Senate concurrent 
resolution (S. Con. Res. 114), authoriz- 
ing the running of the Law Enforce- 
ment Torch Run for the Special Olym- 
pics through the Capitol Grounds, and 
ask for its immediate consideration in 
the House. 

The Clerk read the title of the 
Senate concurrent resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I yield to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. ANDERSON], the offerer of the 
resolution and the distinguished chair- 
man of the committee for his explana- 
tion of the resolution. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding and 
also thank him for his cooperation on 
this resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 114 authorizes the 1988 
Law Enforcement Torch Run for the 
Special Olympics to be run through 
the Capitol Grounds, as part of the 
journey of the Special Olympics Torch 
to the District of Columbia Special 
Olympics Spring Games at Gallaudet 
University in the District of Columbia, 
on or about May 20, 1988. 

Mr. Speaker, currently there is a 
provision in the law prohibiting torch- 
es from being carried on the Capitol 
Grounds. The Congress did pass spe- 
cial legislation in 1984 so that the 
Olympic Torch could be carried 
through the Capitol Grounds on its 
way to the Olympics in Los Angeles, 
and again, in 1986 and 1987 for the 
Special Olympics held at Gallaudet 
University. This resolution does the 
same thing for the Special Olympics 
to be held at Gallaudet University in 
1988. Mr. Speaker, the Special Olym- 
pics, founded in 1968 by Eunice Ken- 
nedy Shriver, provides year-round 
training and competition to any indi- 
vidual age 8 or older who is mentally 
retarded. Mr. Speaker, enactment of 
this legislation is a very positive step 
toward promoting interest in the Spe- 
cial Olympics and I urge passage of 
the bill. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the gentleman for 
his explanation. 

Further reserving the right to 
object, I yield to the distinguished 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Mo- 
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LINARI], a member of the Subcommit- 
tee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Mr. MOLINARI. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, very briefly, the Law 
Enforcement Torch Run for Special 
Olympics has become an annual tradi- 
tion and a symbol of the start of the 
games. 

The Drug Enforcement Agency is to 
be commended for their efforts in or- 
ganizing this year’s relay, and I am 
pleased to once again support this res- 
olution. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the gentleman for 
his explanation. 

Mr. Speaker, | rise in support of this resolu- 
tion which would authorize the 1988 Law En- 
forcement Torch Run for Special Olympics to 
be run on the Capitol Grounds. The torch will 
be lit here at the Capitol and a relay of local 
police organizations will lead the torch to Gal- 
laudet University to open the D.C. Special 
Olympics. The Special Olympics has a proud 
20-year history of providing training and com- 
petition for individuals with mental retardation. 
The torch relay will certainly help to promote 
the games and ensure their success. 

Mr. Speaker, the House has passed similar 
legislation the past 2 years, and | would urge 
the passage of Senate Concurrent Resolution 
114 today. 

Mr. SUNIA. Mr. Speaker, | rise in support of 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 114 which au- 
thorizes the 1988 Special Olympics Law En- 
forcement Torch Run to use the U.S. Capitol 
Grounds as part of its torch lighting ceremony, 
as part of the journey of the Special Olympics 
Torch Run to the District of Columbia Special 
Olympics Spring Games to be held at Gallau- 
det University in the District of Columbia on or 
about May 20, 1988. 

Mr. Speaker, the Special Olympics was 
founded by Eunice Kennedy Shriver in 1968. It 
offers a challenging and rewarding opportunity 
to any individual with mental retardation, age 
8 and up. The spring games will allow these 
individuals to compete in gymnastics, track 
and field, softball, volleyball, and aquatics. 

To conclude, the torch will be lit on the U.S. 
Capitol Grounds and local police organizations 
will lead the torch to Gallaudet University to 
open the District of Columbia Special Olym- 
pics Spring Games. Congress has passed 
similar resolutions the past 2 years, and | 
would urge passage of Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 114. 

Mr. MICA. Mr. Speaker, | am pleased to 
have introduced this concurrent resolution 
which will authorize the 1988 Special Olym- 
pics Law Enforcement Torch Run to use the 
U.S. Capitol Grounds for its torch lighting 
ceremony, thereby initiating the Special Olym- 
pics Torch relay leading from the Capitol to 
Gallaudet University for the 1988 Special 
Olympics Spring Games. 

Founded in 1968 in Eunice Kennedy Shriv- 
er, the Special Olympics Program offers year 
round training and competition in 14 official 
sports to any individual with mental retarda- 
tion, age 8 and up. More than 1 million ath- 
letes in over 20,000 communities in the United 
States and 50 foreign countries participate in 
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Special Olympics. Approximately 900 athletes 
will compete in the D.C. spring games in five 
areas: aquatics, track and field, gymnastics, 
volleyball, and softball. 

As a strong supporter of this program, | am 
honored to offer this legislation which will 
assist in drawing greater attention to the im- 
portance of the Special Olympics games and 
to the participation of over 900 mentally re- 
tarded youngsters in the D.C. games alone. 


Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. 
Speaker, I withdraw my reservation of 
objection. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate concur- 
rent resolution, as follows: 

S. Con. Res. 114 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), 

SECTION 1. AUTHORIZATION OF RUNNING OF THE 
LAW ENFORCEMENT TORCH RUN FOR 
THE SPECIAL OLYMPICS THROUGH 
CAPITOL GROUNDS. 

On May 20, 1988, or on such other date as 
the President pro tempore of the Senate 
and the Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives may designate jointly, the Law En- 
forcement Torch Run for the Special Olym- 
pics may be run through the Capitol 
Grounds, as part of the journey of the Spe- 
cial Olympics torch to the District of Co- 
lumbia Special Olympics Spring Games at 
Gallaudet University in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

SEC. 2. RESPONSIBILITY OF CAPITOL 
BOARD, 

The Capitol Police Board shall take such 
action as may be necessary to carry out sec- 
tion 1. 

SEC. 3. CONDITIONS RELATING TO PHYSICAL PREP- 
ARATIONS. 

The Architect of the Capitol may pre- 
scribe conditions for physical preparations 
for the event authorized by section 1. 


The Senate concurrent resolution 
was concurred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


POLICE 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
Senate concurrent resolution just con- 
curred in. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 


oO 1030 


MR. PRESIDENT, DO NOT VETO 
THE BASIC RIGHTS OF AMERI- 
CAN WORKERS 


(Mr. WOLPE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. WOLPE. Mr. Speaker, President 
Reagan has the opportunity, with the 
stroke of his pen, to enact into law the 
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most sweeping trade reform statute of 
the last 15 years. It is a bill that re- 
stores American competitiveness, that 
will open foreign markets, that will in- 
vigorate our economy. 

Or the President can, in the space of 
a few seconds, veto 3 years of hard 
work, bipartisan consensus, and basic 
fairness for American workers. 

It would be no less than a tragedy 
for the President to sacrifice this trade 
bill on the altar of the plant closing 
provision. 

By decisive margins, Congress adopt- 
ed the plant closing legislation because 
American workers are losing their jobs 
to the trade deficit. 

Simple justice demands that workers 
who have invested their lives in their 
factories be given a fair notice that ca- 
lamity will strike. 

Corporate executives protect them- 
selves with golden parachutes and the 
inside information that layoffs are 
coming. 

But corporate employees, and their 
communities, today must rely, so often 
in vain, on mere hope they will be 
treated fairly. 

But 2 days’ notice that your career is 
over is not fair. 

Two days’ notice to pick up your last 
pay check is not fair. 

Two days’ notice that your commu- 
nity is entering a depression is not 
fair. 

America’s workers seek 
common decency, Mr. President. 

Sign the trade bill, Mr. President. 

Don’t veto the basic rights of work- 
ing men and women. 


only 


CHESTER, PA, A RENAISSANCE 
CITY ON THE MOVE 


(Mr. SCHULZE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. SCHULZE. Mr. Speaker, late 
last year I learned of an economic de- 
velopment data based developed by 
Penn State University economists 
which can help match industries to 
communities. I was intrigued by the 
concept and asked Penn State to work 
up an industrial analysis for the city 
of Chester, PA. 

I have been touting Chester for 
years as a renaissance city because it 
has the three most important criteria 
in real estate—location, location, loca- 
tion. And the Penn State analysis 
bears this out. In fact, no other com- 
munity in the Northeast ranks more 
favorably for the location of such in- 
dustries as meat packing, fabricated 
textiles, motor vehicles, agricultural, 
and industrial chemicals, or commer- 
cial printing. 

Chester should be a city on the 
move-I believe it soon will be. If any 
of my colleagues know of firms in 
their areas which are planning on relo- 
cating, I would be pleased to make 
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available to them copies of the Penn 
State analysis. 


LET’S NOT CURB THE WAR ON 
DRUGS BY SENDING THE 
COAST GUARD TO THE PER- 
SIAN GULF 


(Mr. BRENNAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. BRENNAN. Mr. Speaker, there 
is discussion currently underway at 
the White House and the Pentagon 
calling for use of our Coast Guard in 
the Persian Gulf. 

At a time when funding shortfalls 
have restricted drug interdiction, 
curbed search and rescue missions, 
and closed Coast Guard facilities, I 
question the priorities of this possible 
decision. 

My constituents are outraged that 
drug interdiction patrols have been re- 
duced 55 percent because of Coast 
Guard budget cuts. This is certainly 
the wrong time to retreat on the war 
against drugs. 

I am also concerned about introduc- 
ing lightly armed Coast Guard vessels 
into a region which has a high proba- 
bility of hostile fire. The U.S. Navy 
has warships deployed in the Persian 
Gulf and are ready for possible hostile 
confrontation. The Coast Guard, while 
excellently trained for their missions 
would be disadvantaged without the 
armament, radar, and combat training 
associated with Navy warships. 

I seriously question the possible de- 
ployment of our Coast Guard to the 
Persian Gulf and look forward to 
hearing from our military leadership 
about this matter. 


ENERGY POLICY: IS THE U.S. 
READY FOR THE 1990'S? 


(Mr. GREEN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, as House 
Chair of the Environmental and 
Energy Study Conference, I want to 
commend to our colleagues’ attention 
a special report we have just published 
that I believe will be a tremendous re- 
source to the Congress in our future 
deliberations on energy policy. 

The report, by staff writer Mark 
Holt, is entitled “Energy Policy: Is the 
U.S. Ready for the 199078?“ and subti- 
tled “Energy Security Laws of the 
1970’s and Their Effectiveness Today.” 

These titles only hint at the compre- 
hensiveness of this report, which is a 
detailed examination of the US. 
policy response to the energy crisis in 
the 1970’s. 

There is little question that we are 
better prepared today for the kind of 
energy supply dislocations we suffered 
in the 1970’s than we were then. It is 
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also no secret that international 
events have been kind to the U.S. 
energy posture in the 1980's. 

But we face the possibility of an un- 
certain international energy supply 
market in the 1990's. If events run 
contrary to our hopes, we will once 
again debate on this floor a U.S. policy 
response. 

For that reason, I asked the study 
conference staff to put together a 
brief history of the congressional re- 
sponse to the energy crisis in the 
1970's, including a look at where those 
laws are today. This report is the 
result: it catalogs every major energy 
law enacted between 1973 and 1980, 
along with its current status. There is 
no better source of information for 
those who wish to understand which 
policies worked well and which didn’t 
work at all. 

This report is important reading 
today. We may find it invaluable in 
the years ahead. 


GENERAL NORIEGA: DO NOT 
PASS “GO”: GO DIRECTLY TO 
JAIL 


(Mr. TRAFICANT asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, 
there is only one thing dumber than 
giving away the Panama Canal and 
that would be cutting a deal with Gen- 
eral Noriega, one of the biggest drug 
smugglers now in world history. 

Now the State Department has said 
that they would drop the indictment if 
Noriega would leave Panama. 

Now can you believe this? Do you 
really think Noriega would leave 
Panama and not set up another oper- 
ation or maybe come back and take 
Panama over? That is the problem 
here in Washington; we make more 
deals than Monte Hall. We make more 
compromises than every other nation 
in the world. 

I say we have a $300 billion military 
budget and it is this time that we 
should use it. America should go in 
after this guy. 

And there is only one deal we should 
offer: General Noriega, do not pass 
“go”, go directly to jail. 

Furthermore, I think we should take 
a look at that canal deal. I think we 
should take it back. 


MINIMUM WAGE LEGISLATION 


(Mr. INHOFE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 


remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 
Mr. INHOFE. Mr. Speaker, on 


March 16 the Education and Labor 
Committee adopted a measure to raise 
the minimum wage to $5.05 by 1992. 
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The committee approved the increase 
by a closely divided vote of 18 to 14. 

I am very concerned about this 
action because in my home State of 
Oklahoma there are thousands of 
businesses that are on the verge of 
bankruptcy. Oklahoma is suffering a 
recession that has reached crisis pro- 
portions and is comparable to the 
1930’s. A sharp rise in the minimum 
wage would cause many employers to 
cut the numbers of employees. In fact, 
according to a study by the National 
Federation of Independent Business 
[NFIB] raising the minimum wage to 
$4.65 as originally proposed would 
cause a potential loss of between 
200,000 to 600,000 jobs. Much of this 
loss would be borne by the groups 
with the highest unemployment rate— 
minority youth and working poor—the 
very groups the committee is claiming 
to help. 

If the wage raised to $5.05 as sug- 
gested by the Labor Committee, NFIB 
estimates that between 400,000 and 
1,000,000 jobs would be lost. Addition- 
al jobs opportunities would be lost as 
businesses are forced to scale down 
rather than increase the size of their 
operations. Fifteen States are review- 
ing their minimum wage rates and 
some have already made upward ad- 
justments. I am a firm believer that 
wage rates according to their individ- 
ual economies. Any intrusion by the 
Federal Government would stifle des- 
perately needed jobs in economically 
depressed areas. States with full em- 
ployment and growing economies 
should not be permitted to bring poli- 
cies, such as a higher minimum wage, 
to bear on States in a less fortunate 
position. The proposed Federal rate 
does just that—forcing a uniform eco- 
nomic policy on all States without 
regard to individual circumstances. 

I hope the House will oppose any 
changes in the minimum wage and in- 
stead let the State decide what their 
rate will be. In addition, I include the 
factsheet by the NFIB be printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD following 
my remarks. 

NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
INDEPENDENT BUSINESS, 
Washington, DC. 
SMALL BUSINESS CONCERNS WITH THE 
MINIMUM WAGE 

The impact of an increase in minimum 
wage is felt especially by small businesses, 
which are responsible for 70% of all new 
jobs in the United States. Two-thirds of all 
workers enter the workforce in a small busi- 
ness. 

Consider the following issues: 

1. According to Dr. Charles Brown, Senior 
Economist for the Minimum Wage Study 
Commission the proposed increase to $4.65 
would result in a potential loss of between 
200,000 to 600,000 job opportunities. Much 
of this loss will be borne by the groups with 
the highest unemployment rate—minority 
youth and working poor. 

2. Of a civilian workforce near 114 million, 
no more than 5.1 million earn only $3.35 per 
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hour. This represents less than 5% of all 
working Americans. 

3. Most minimum wage earners do not fit 
the Kennedy-Hawkins’ profile: 

Two-thirds of all minimum wage earners 
are under 25 years old, many are students. 

60% of all minimum wage earners are 
single, and 

Two-thirds of the 5.1 million minimum 
wage earners are part-time workers. 

4. Only 9% of all minimum wage earners 
are heads of households or only 459,000 in- 
dividuals of a 114,000,000 work force. 

5. States are increasing their minimum 
wage based upon their individual economies. 
Many strong, full employment states such 
as Massachusetts and other New England 
states have state minimum wages well above 
the federal standard. However, states with 
less vibrant economics are reluctant to raise 
the standard for fear of pricing many job 
applicants out of the market, stifling des- 
perately needed job creation and reducing 
their state’s attractiveness to new business- 
es. 
6. An increase in the minimum wage has 
an indirect, or “ratchet”, effect on other 
workers’ wages, increasing all wages to some 
extent. This also fuels inflation. 

7. Indexing the minimum wage to guaran- 
tee an increase each year, regardless of need 
or economic factors, will fuel inflation and 
keep wage levels at artificially high levels, 
jeopardizing the marketability of low or un- 
skilled workers. 

BOTTOM LINE.—An increase in the mini- 
mum wage raises the legal minimum price 
of labor above the productivity of the least 
skilled workers, reducing their chances of 
finding employment. While some workers 
will receive an income boost, many will lose 
their jobs. In a competitive market place, 
wage should have some bearing on perform- 
ance value, 


FAIR PAY FOR AMERICAN 
WORKERS 


(Mr. VENTO asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks). 

Mr. VENTO. Mr. Speaker, 50 years 
ago, the Congress and President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt enacted the 
first minimum wage law to protect the 
economic interests of the most vulner- 
able workers in our society. Today, 
there are over 5 million Americans 
who work in minimum wage jobs. 
Since 1938, the minimum wage has 
been raised, six instances. The last in- 
crease in the minimum wage was 7 
years ago. Fairness and simple arith- 
metic tell us that a minimum wage is 
overdue. 

At the current rate of $3.35 an hour, 
a mother heading a household with 
two children who works full time at 
the current minimum wage earns an 
annual income $1,900 below the pover- 
ty line. A laborer with a wife and two 
children ends up $4,600 below the pov- 
erty line. Prices have risen 32 percent 
since 1981 and the minimum wage is at 
its lowest real value since 1955. 

Fifty-four economists, led by Nobel 
Laureate Lawrence Klein, John Ken- 
neth Galbraith, and Lester Thurow 
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have endorsed raising the minimum 
wage. They have also refuted the ar- 
gument that raising the minimum 
wage will significantly increase infla- 
tion and unemployment. In fact, be- 
tween 1977 and 1981, when the mini- 
mum wage was increased some 50 per- 
cent, there was a 9-percent increase in 
employment. The minimum wage does 
not cause unemployment, but reces- 
sions and shortsighted economic poli- 
cies do. I hope that H.R. 1834 will 
reach the House floor soon and that 
my colleagues will join me in voting 
for a fair minimum wage—fair pay for 
American workers. 


IT IS IMPERATIVE WE HANDLE 
THE BUDGET DEFICIT NOW 


(Mr. HOPKINS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks). 

Mr. HOPKINS. Mr. Speaker the dis- 
cussion this week centers around the 
$300 billion Defense authorization bill, 
but in our deliberations, we cannot 
forget that the budget process contin- 
ues year round. 

Early this week, the Commerce De- 
partment released economic figures 
that can lead to only one conclusion: 
the U.S. economy is strong. 

I’m sure that my colleagues on both 
sides of the aisle will agree that this is 
particularly good news in light of the 
doom and gloom predictions after 
Black Monday. 

The U.S. economy grew at a rate of 
2.3 percent in the first quarter of 1988 
and consumer spending climbed at a 
3.8-percent rate. 

While our economy has shown a 
strong buoyancy in these troubled 
seas, there is another tidal wave loom- 
ing which Congress alone has the re- 
sponsibility and capability to avoid— 
the budget deficit. 

To keep our economy growing, it is 
imperative that we handle that mon- 
ster now. 

Now is the time to cut spending. 

Now is the time to refrain from tax 
increases. 

I urge my colleagues on the Budget 
and Appropriations Committees to 
take note of our economy's progress 
and make cuts in spending to tame the 
budget deficit now. 


SMALL BUSINESS SHOULD 
STAGE A VIGOROUS EN- 
TRANCE INTO THE FIELD OF 
EXPORTS 


(Mrs. PATTERSON asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
her remarks.) 

Mrs. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, al- 
though a solution to the trade deficit 
will require a number of actions—from 
strong trade and textile legislation to 
tough bilateral negotiations with our 
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competitors—one part of the solution 
must be to increase exports. To be 
sure, we must knock down the barriers 
of unfair trade practices, but we also 
must provide the skills, tools, and in- 
centives to our businesses that will 
make export trade profitable. 

Today I am introducing a bill to en- 
courage our Nation’s small businesses 
to stage a vigorous entrance into the 
field of exports. Despite the fact that 
businesses can earn a profit through 
exporting, new exporters face an array 
of intimidating regulations and bu- 
reaucratic tangles. We must make it 
attractive and profitable for enter- 
preneurs to accept the challenges of 
selling their products overseas. My bill 
offers this incentive in the form of a 
tax deferral for increases in export 
revenue. It targets small or emerging 
exporters, companies with annual 
export revenue of less than $10 mil- 
lion. 

By rewarding only increases in ex- 
ports, the bill will encourage new and 
small-scale exporters to develop their 
overseas marketing. Once they have 
broken into the market, they will no 
longer need this transitional incentive. 

In the meantime, increased exports 
will have caused new jobs and new tax 
revenue. The Department of Com- 
merce estimates that for every $1 mil- 
lion in exports, 25 new jobs are cre- 
ated. The benefits to our economy are 
obvious. 

I hope that my colleagues will join 
me in cosponsoring this legislation. 
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CONGRATULATING G. ROBERT 
“BULL” DURHAM CEO OF 
PHELPS DODGE 


(Mr. RHODES asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, our 
Nation and this House have been de- 
bating the issue of trade and American 
competitiveness in world markets. Last 
week, the House adopted an omnibus 
trade bill, under the pretense it will in- 
crease American competitiveness. It 
will not. American industry, both man- 
agement and labor, must take a hard 
look at themselves and make the diffi- 
cult choices and changes to improve 
competitiveness and productivity. 

Mr. Speaker, G. Robert “Bull” 
Durham, CEO of Phelps Dodge, a 
Phoenix AZ, company, is leading the 
way in this regard. Bull Durham, be- 
cause of his success in restoring 
Phelps Dodge to competitiveness, was 
recently selected by Financial World 
magazine as the CEO of the year. 

I congratulate my friend on this 
honor and for being a shining example 
of American business success. Under 
the leadership of Bull Durham, Phelps 
Dodge, the Nation’s largest copper 
producer, has made the transition 
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from an uncompetitive basic industry, 
to a true competitor in copper mining 
and refining. 

Bull Durham, the son of a coal 
miner, grew up in the mining industry 
and has spent his entire life in the 
mining industry. In the late 19708, 
Phelps Dodge began experiencing 
drastic losses due to falling copper 
prices and increasing operating cost. 
Phelps Dodge called on Bull Durham, 
who had retired early because of 
cancer, to devise a plan to save the 
company, improve its competitiveness, 
and return it to profitability. 

Bull Durham and four close col- 
leagues did just that. They created a 
plan and saved Phelps Dodge. Their 
efforts led the way and serve as an ex- 
ample for other American industries 
working to return to competitiveness 
in world markets. 


THE EFFECTS OF BUDGET CUTS 
ON OUR COAST GUARD 


(Mr. DEFAZIO asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. DEFAZIO. Mr. Speaker, just 2 
months ago the Coast Guard an- 
nounced it would have to decrease life- 
saving services and close stations all 
across the Nation including two life- 
saving stations in my district. I met 
with the Commandant, Mr. Yost, Ad- 
miral Yost, and he told me that he 
knew that lives were going to be lost, 
that Americans would drown, fisher- 
men would drown, sport fishermen 
and other people would drown and die 
unnecessarily because he did not have 
enough money to keep necessary life- 
saving stations open. At the same time 
he told us the budget cuts would re- 
quire him to reduce drug interdiction 
by 55 percent. 

Mr. Speaker, while we are losing the 
war on drugs, the Coast Guard is 
losing funding to fight that war, and 
what is the answer of this administra- 
tion? Now they want to send the Coast 
Guard to the Persian Gulf to guard 
the Kuwaiti oil that threatens the 
lives of our young men and women in 
the Coast Guard instead of saving the 
lives here at home. 

Mr. Speaker, Congress has to act 
and say “no” to this new misguided 
effort by this administration. 


THE ETHICS IN CONGRESS ACT 


(Mr. SMITH of Texas asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. SMITH of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
for 10 years there have been restric- 
tions on fermer employees of the exec- 
utive branch lobbying their former 
colleagues. Last week, the Senate 
passed a bill thal would curb the lob- 
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bying activities of former Members of 
Congress. 

But the bill also may violate the 
Constitution, ignores historical prece- 
dent and unduly restricts the ability of 
public servants to earn a living in the 
private sector. 

We have a responsibility to create a 
bill that is constitutionally sound, is 
fair to Members and strengthens the 
public’s trust in our Government. 

The Ethics in Congress Act of 1988 
does those things. 

It would ban former Members and 
senior committee staff for 2 years 
from lobbying the staff of the commit- 
tees where they last served. But 
simply making inquiries or monitoring 
the staff would be allowed, and most 
importantly, it places no restrictions 
on former Members speaking with sit- 
ting Members. 

It supports the precedent that post- 
government restrictions should apply 
to work involving the kind of special, 
inside knowledge gained during Gov- 
ernment service that could be used to 
undermine the integrity of the deci- 
sionmaking process. 

It preserves a balanced flow of man- 
agerial and technical talent between 
the Government and the private 
sector by restricting, but not closing, 
the “revolving door.” 

The Ethics in Congress Act is an ap- 
propriate response to the public desire 
for applying ethics laws to Congress. 


U.S. SYSTEM RIGGED IN FAVOR 
OF GOLIATH 


(Mrs. BENTLEY asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
her remarks.) 

Mrs. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
other evening, during special orders, I 
shared a letter with you from the 
Aunyx Corp. of Massachusetts that 
has me so outraged I am struggling for 
words. All I can think of is the tragedy 
that a small businessman in this coun- 
try had to write a letter describing a 
desperate battle with a giant foreign 
corporation—and thinking they finally 
won, but suddenly discovered David 
did not slay Goliath” because our Gov- 
ernment sold them out. 

The International Trade Commis- 
sioners reversed the decision favoring 
the Aunyx Corp. against the giant 
Japanese Canon Corp. after an admin- 
istrative law judge ruled in Aunyx’ 
favor. Aunyx had charged Canon with 
violating United States trade and anti- 
trust laws. 

I cannot shake that cry from the 
President of Aunyx, “let me know 
somebody with authority out there 
cares.” 

Let me remind my colleagues, our 
country was built with small business 
having the opportunity to grow 
larger—and small business creates 80 
percent of our jobs. If we allow small 
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business firms to be destroyed by our 
system instead of nourishing them as 
a source of strength for this country— 
then we shall surely seal the fate of 
the United States into being a second- 
rate power and a colony of foreign in- 
terests. I care—the question is, Do 
enough of us care? 


THE BULLFROGS THAT ATE 
BRITAIN 


(Mr. BUECHNER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. BUECHNER. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today with some tragic trade imbal- 
ance news for my home State of Mis- 
souri. In an article from the Washing- 
ton Times entitled ‘‘Missouri Bullfrogs 
Are Peril in Britain,” I have discovered 
that 400 Missouri bullfrogs have been 
recalled as an environmental threat to 
British gardens.” I further discovered 
that “homeowners bought imported 
tadpoles, which grow into foot-long 
frogs, to scare off neighborhood cats 
that eat goldfish in ornamental 
ponds.” 

Moreover, “the store that sold the 
tadpoles has recalled the frogs after 
ecologists protested that the carnivo- 
rous amphibians would eat native 
frogs and newts and wreck the area’s 
ecological balance.” 

After hearing this, I hopped over to 
the floor to deliver this sad news to 
my colleagues. Lest the other tiny 
creatures of Britain croak, it is far 
better that our Missouri bullfrogs be 
recalled. Sounds like a horror film— 
“The Bullfrogs That Ate Britain.” 

And so my colleagues, I stand before 
you, warts and all. As a responsible 
Missourian, I believe that although we 
should not leap to conclusions, we 
must ensure our frogs do not cause 
any undue harm in the land of 
Thatcher. 

So we beckon our British brethren 
to send both our tadpoles and foot- 
long bullfrogs back home. Imagine—a 
foot-long frog! Who would believe it? 
It’s no wonder why they call Missouri 
the “Show me State.” 


WHERE DO THE PRESIDENTIAL 
CANDIDATES STAND ON THE 
WAR ON DRUGS? 


(Mr. GEKAS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. Speaker, the war on drugs 
cannot be won unless we arm ourselves 
with the ultimate weapon, to have the 
possibility of imposing the death pen- 
alty on drug dealers who kill in the 
furtherance of their enterprise. Our 
drug kingpins in this country have ex- 
ecuted judges, and drug law enforce- 
ment officers, and witnesses and ordi- 
nary citizens by the dozens. It is time 
that we in Congress have the guts 
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enough to pass a death penalty direct- 
ed against these kingpins, and it is 
time also for the candidates for the 
Presidency of the United States to 
make clear their views. 

I know where Vice President BusH 
stands on this. He is for the death pen- 
alty imposable on these drug dealers. 
Where does Governor Dukakis stand 
on this issue? Where does the Rever- 
end Jesse Jackson stand on this issue? 

Mr. Speaker, the American people 
deserve an answer to know what they 
are willing to do more than rhetoric 
on the war on drugs that they say 
they wish to wage. 
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STATE DEPARTMENT TRAVEL 
ADVANCE MESS—A CREEPING 
CANCER 


(Mr. KASICH asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. KASICH. Mr. Speaker, Wednes- 
day’s testimony before a Government 
Operations Subcommittee detailing fi- 
nancial mismanagement in the State 
Department should be a bitter disap- 
pointment to all of us. We're told that 
$15 million in travel advances to State 
Department employees have yet to be 
repaid. It’s not that the Department 
didn’t know there was a problem. The 
GAO, in a report done for me in 1985, 
put the figure at $11 million. This 
House last year approved language I 
authored requiring the Department to 
use private collection agencies to 
reduce that figure. That should have 
sent the Department a stern message, 
but yesterday’s testimony indicates 
that nothing has been done. 

The Department’s own comptroller 
has called the travel advance mess a 
creeping cancer. If that’s the case, the 
Department better find a surgeon with 
a sharp scalpel who can begin operat- 
ing at once. For while the State De- 
partment is doing little to cure its fi- 
nancial ills, it is the taxpayers who are 
bleeding red ink. 


PERMISSION TO CONSIDER 
AMENDMENT NO. 20 PRINTED 
IN SECTION 3 OF HOUSE 
REPORT 100-590 AS AMEND- 
MENT NO. 6 OF SECTION 2 OF 
REPORT ON H.R. 4264, NATION- 
AL DEFENSE AUTHORIZATION 
ACT, FISCAL YEAR 1989 


Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that amendment No. 20, 
printed in section 3 of House Report 
100-590 be considered as if it were 
amendment No. 6 of section 2 of the 
report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

Mr. DICKINSON. Reserving the 
right to object, Mr. Speaker, I wonder 
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if the gentleman could define or ex- 
plain his request a little better? I do 
not know that number. 

I yield to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, this 
amendment, may I say to the gentle- 
man from Alabama, is the Pepper- 
Lowry amendment which would limit 
the Coast Guard in the Persian Gulf, 
the use of the Coast Guard in the Per- 
sian Gulf. 

Mr. DICKINSON. If I understand 
this unanimous-consent request, it is 
simply that this matter that would 
have been decided today be put over 
until sometime next week? 

Mr. ASPIN. The idea is to have it 
sometime after Tuesday, because the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Com- 
mittee was going to hold a hearing on 
the subject on Tuesday and they asked 
that the matter be considered after 
they have a chance to hold a hearing, 
so I am making the unanimous-con- 
sent request. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Further reserving 
the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I 
think that makes sense. 

I just recently heard from the De- 
partment of Defense that some people 
are very exercised about it. 

I was unaware that this amendment 
was even in the bill. It was not in any 
copy, so far as I know, that we re- 
ceived of the amendments that had 
been filed. It is a total surprise to this 
Member. 

I do not say I am opposed to the sub- 
stance of it. It might be a very good 
thing to do, but I did not know that it 
was in the package and that it was in 
the rule that was approved. I am very 
pleased for the opportunity to study it 
and to learn more about it, so I cer- 
tainly will not object to it being put 
over until next week, but that is not to 
say I am happy about it being in here 
and in here properly. We will look into 
that, too. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

Mr. KASICH. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
ask the chairman, was this amend- 
ment filed for the Recorp in the 
proper time? 

I yield to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin. 

Mr. ASPIN. I do not know. The gen- 
tleman would have to ask that ques- 
tion of somebody in the Rules Com- 
mittee. I do not know when this 
amendment was filed or when it came 
up. All I know it is scheduled to come 
up fairly soon in the process and cer- 
tainly we will get to it either today or 
Monday under the normal process. 

What the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee was anxious to 
do was to change the order so that we 
consider it after Tuesday because the 
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Merchant Marine and Fisheries Com- 
mittee was holding a hearing on this 
on Tuesday morning. 

Mr. KASICH. Further reserving the 
right to object, Mr. Speaker, the 
reason I ask that question, there are 
several amendments that have come 
up in light of activity in the gulf that I 
would like to be able to offer if they 
would be accepted. 

What I am concerned about, if the 
rule was that we had to file these 
amendments at a certain date, and if 
we are going to accept amendments to 
be offered that were not filed under 


“the rule, then I want to know what 


the rule will be in terms of this gentle- 
man’s ability to file an amendment 
with a unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield, the gentleman really 
would have to address his question to 
the Rules Committee. 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 

Mr. KASICH. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman will state it. 

Mr. KASICH. What I do not quite 
understand, Mr. Speaker, is if we are 
operating under a certain rule, some- 
body has got to know what the rule is 
to find out whether the amendment 
being offered should be accepted 
under the rule. 

I have no objection to the amend- 
ment from how I understand it. I am 
just trying to understand if the rule is 
being followed here, and if there is an 
ability to get unanimous consent to 
offer something that did not follow 
within that deadline, then I would like 
to reserve the ability to be able to ask 
for that unanimous consent. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. (Mr. 
BILERAY). The amendment is in order. 
It is on page 55 of House Report 100- 
590, an amendment offered by Repre- 
sentative PEPPER of Florida or Repre- 
sentative Lowry of Washington or his 
designee, debatable for not to exceed 
40 minutes, to be equally divided be- 
tween the proponent and opponent. 

Mr. KASICH. Mr. Speaker, a further 
parliamentary inquiry. I am not inter- 
ested—if it is printed in there, I want 
to know if the amendment was filed by 
the time that we were supposed to 
have had these amendments filed. 
That is what I am inquiring. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It is 
presumed that that is correct. But 
again, it is something that has to be 
answered by the Rules Committee. 

Mr. KASICH. A further parliamen- 
tary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. I do not 
want us to presume anything. I want 
to know. I do not want to presume. 

I do not have any objection, Mr. 
Speaker, to that amendment. It is just 
that if we are not going to abide by 
those rules, there are additional 
amendments that we would like to 
offer. I do not object, necessarily to 
the substance of the amendment. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Ohio will have to 
accept that the Chair does not know 
the answer to the gentleman’s ques- 
tion, nor does the chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KASICH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Alabama. 

Mr. DICKINSON. May I suggest, 
Mr. Speaker, that since this is going 
over in any event that we can reserve 
these questions and raise these points 
at the time it comes up, without for- 
feiting any rights. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield, I think that is the 
best way. The gentleman’s questions 
really ought to be addressed to the 
chairman or a member of the Rules 
Committee, because I do not know 
when this amendment was filed. 

Mr. KASICH. Further reserving the 
right to object, Mr. Speaker, I want to 
make it clear that I do not object to 
the substance of the amendment, be- 
cause I have not seen the amendment 
yet, but there are several amendments 
I would like to offer if we are able to 
waive the rule, including an amend- 
ment on the resolution on the Iran- 
Iraq war and perhaps something fur- 
ther on U.S. involvement in the gulf. 

I would just like to have that an- 
swered before we proceed to cover that 
amendment, if that is acceptable to 
the Chair. 

Further reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Bontor] is here. I 
do not know whether he is in a posi- 
tion to be able to answer whether that 
amendment had been filed on time or 
not. 

Mr. ASPIN. If the gentleman will 
yield, he just does not know. 

Mr. KASICH. Then I will object, Mr. 
Speaker, until we get an answer as to 
what the rule is, how it was filed. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman withhold his objec- 
tion for a moment? 

Mr. KASICH. Yes; I will withhold, 
and simply reserve the right to object. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield, we will deal with 
this amendment today, because we 
have to get the unanimous consent in 
the House. 

Mr. KASICH. Then I will withdraw 
my objection so we can get those ques- 
tions answered. 

Mr. ASPIN. The gentleman deserves 
an answer to his question, but I do not 
think we can answer it today. 

Mr. KASICH. Further reserving the 
right to object, Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. DICKINSON. I do not think 
there is any question the gentleman 
could propound any objection he 
wants to make and it could be made at 
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the time this amendment is dealt with 
next week. 

The Department of Defense and the 
Coast Guard has asked that this be 
put over in order to give an opportuni- 
ty for a hearing to be held on the ne- 
cessity of it prior to its being brought 
up on the floor here, so all we are 
asking, as I understand it, is that this 
be put over until next week to give in- 
terested parties a chance to be briefed 
on the situation. At that time it could 
be brought up, at that time the gentle- 
man could offer any objection he 
wants to, and ask the same questions. 

Mr. KASICH. Further reserving the 
right to object, Mr. Speaker, I would 
be deeply troubled to find out that 
once we had established a rule that 
240-plus amendments had to be filed 
by a certain deadline that somehow 
this House attempted to take up an 
amendment that had not been filed by 
the deadline. That would not be the 
way to do business here. 

I would be very disappointed to find 
out that there was an effort being 
made to do that, because I do not 
think that is fair to any of the Mem- 
bers, and in a big thick bill containing 
all these en bloc amendments today, it 
is not fair to the Membership for some 
effort to be made to push an amend- 
ment through that was not filed by 
the deadline. I do not think that 
would be right, Mr. Speaker, and I 
hope that we will look at this very 
carefully. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO CONSIDER 
AMENDMENT NO. 13 PRINTED 
IN SECTION 3 OF HOUSE 
REPORT 100-590 AS AMEND- 
MENT NO. 7 OF SECTION 2 OF 
REPORT ON H.R. 4264, NATION- 
AL DEFENSE AUTHORIZATION 
ACT, FISCAL YEAR 1989 


Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, a second 
issue, the same type of request. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that amendment No. 13 printed in 
section 3 of House Report 100-590 be 
considered as if it were amendment 
No. 7 of section 2 of that report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

Mr. DICKINSON. Reserving the 
right to object, Mr. Speaker, would the 
gentleman give a little more explana- 
tion of this request? 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for inquiring. 

The amendment here is the Busta- 
mante special isotope separation 
amendment. The issue here is that we 
believe that the gentleman from Idaho 
(Mr. STaLLinGs] who has an interest in 
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the issue is not here, but we think 
there is a chance to work out a com- 
promise; so rather than vote on this 
issue now, I think we could put the 
matter over and come up with a com- 
promise issue that the gentlemen on 
the other side would be supportive of; 
so what we are trying to do is take it 
off the agenda for today or Monday 
and make sure we have a chance to 
work it. 

Mr. DICKINSON. I understand that 
this is a controversial amendment and 
that some of the gentlemen in the 
other body also have more than a 
passing interest in it and they are in 
the process of trying to resolve the dif- 
ferences. By putting it over until next 
week, perhaps we can come to some 
amicable resolution of it and we will 
not have to deal with it here. 

Is that the gentleman’s understand- 
ing? 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield, that is as the gentle- 
man suggests. 

Mr. DICKINSON. So I would cer- 
tainly have no objection to giving 
them an opportunity to resolve the 
differences. By putting it over, I do 
not see that it prejudices anyone. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
withdraw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

Mr. DICKS. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, do I understand 
that the Bustamante amendment 
would still be able to come up next 
week? 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tlemen will yield, no question. It 
moves into another section of the bill 
which puts it as coming up later. It 
allows the opportunity for the inter- 
ested parties to work out a compro- 
mise. We will run the compromise past 
the gentleman from Alabama and 
whoever else is interested. If the gen- 
tleman from Washington is interested 
in it, we will make sure that he is con- 
sulted on the issue. 

Mr. DICKS. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman, and I withdraw my res- 
ervation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE AUTHORI- 
ZATION ACT, FISCAL YEAR 1989 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to House Resolution 435 and rule 
XXIII, the Chair declares in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill, H.R. 4264. 
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IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

Accordingly the House resolved 
itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the further consideration of 
the bill (H.R. 4264) to authorize ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year 1989 
amended budget request for military 
functions of the Department of De- 
fense and to prescribe military person- 
nel levels for such Department for 
fiscal year 1989, to amend the Nation- 
al Defense Authorization Act for fiscal 
years 1988 and 1989, and for other 
purposes, with Mr. Gray of Illinois, 
Chairman pro tempore in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. 
When the Committee of the Whole 
rose on Thursday, April 28, 1988, the 
designation of the amendments con- 
sidered en bloc printed in section 3 of 
House Report 100-579 had been dis- 
pensed with. 

Pursuant to paragraph 6 of section 2 
of House Resolution 435, the Commit- 
tee will now proceed to the consider- 
ation of certain en bloc amendments. 

Said amendments are not subject to 
amendment or to a demand for a divi- 
sion of the question, but are debatable 
for 60 minutes, equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and rank- 
ing minority member of the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

Under the rule, the gentleman from 
Wisconsin (Mr. AspIx] will be recog- 
nized for 30 minutes and the gentle- 
man from Alabama (Mr. DICKINSON] 
will be recognized for 30 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. ASPIN]. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, just a 
few words of explanation about this en 
bloc amendment. 

The pending business is the en bloc 
amendment that was made in order 
under the provision of paragraph 6 of 
section 2 of House Resolution 435. 

The en bloc amendment is composed 
of amendments printed in section 3 of 
House Report 100-579, including modi- 
fications, if anybody wants to see the 
whole list. 

The en bloc amendment consists of 
43 amendments. There were 60 eligible 
amendments that were made in order 
under the first rule. Of the remaining 
17 after the 43, 7 will not be offered, 3 
require a financial offset and the re- 
maining 7 remain in negotiations and 
will be in order under further consid- 
eration at the conclusion of the 
amendments considered in section 3. 
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The en bloc amendment includes 
two buy-America provisions, the short- 
er Kyl compromise on ICBM study, an 
additional study on the Mount Alto 
study offered by the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. BROOMFIELD] and other 
provisions for which there is agree- 
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ment between the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. DIcKINSON] and myself. 

Further, under the provisions of 
paragraph 6 of section 2 of House Res- 
olution 435, the original proponents of 
the amendments offered en bloc have 
already been granted permission to 
insert statements in the CONGRESSION- 
AL RECORD. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPIN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Alabama. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
have to confess some surprise. Insofar 
as I knew, there were 59 amendments 
in the package. Now, the gentleman 
from Wisconsin has just in his state- 
ment said there were some 17 that had 
been withdrawn from the package. We 
were never apprised of this. I do not 
know what is in and what is out at this 
point. 

Mr. ASPIN. There are 43 amend- 
ments, 43 out of that original 60 are 
now in the en bloc package. 

Mr. DICKINSON. We were never ad- 
vised that 17 or however, whatever the 
number is, had been withdrawn. We 
were traveling under the assumption 
that what we understood to be the 
fact yesterday was still the fact today 
that there would be some 59 amend- 
ments in the package. 

Mr. ASPIN. The gentleman from 
Alabama is correct; there is nothing 
different from yesterday. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Except that the 
number has been reduced that were 
contained in the package. All I know is 
what staff tells me. 

Mr. ASPIN. I am being advised that 
the staff over here went through ex- 
tensive discussions with the staff on 
this yesterday, and that you all knew 
exactly which amendments were part 
of the package. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Let me say we 
had combed the list. If the gentleman 
from Wisconsin would yield further, 
we found no objection to any of them, 
and we expected 59 to be offered in 
the package today. Now I am informed 
this is not the case. There are only 
some 40-odd, and we do not have 
before us the list of those that were 
extracted from the package to be dealt 
with separately. 

Perhaps if the Chair would indulge 
me a moment. 

Mr. ASPIN. If the gentleman would 
like to consult with the staff, I think 
we have some people who want to talk 
on the bill. 

Mr. DICKINSON. No, go ahead, if 
the gentleman would, and let us pro- 
ceed to debate on the bill and let me 
confer further with staff. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi, General MONTGOMERY, to pro- 
vide a little filibuster fill-in. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Chair- 
man, I thank the gentleman for yield- 
ing. 
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In my annual speech the other day 
during the general debate on this au- 
thorization bill, I failed to mention 
some points about the National Guard 
and Reserve, and I would like to fur- 
ther cover those points and point out 
that 55 percent of all the combat mis- 
sions of the Army now are in the 
Army National Guard. They have 
more tank battalions, more infantry 
battalions and more artillery battal- 
ions than the regular Army. 

The Air Guard, which has done a 
tremendous job of protecting the con- 
tinental limits of the United States, of 
over 75 percent of the missions to pro- 
tect aircraft coming into the air lanes 
of the United States. I failed to men- 
tion that the top gun pilot or aviator 
in the country is an air reservist who 
recently won the William Tell Contest 
that is held out in the far West. This 
air reservist was recognized as the top 
pilot in the world flying F-16’s, and I 
thought my colleagues would like to 
know that information, that we are to- 
tally dependent on our Reserve Forces 
and the National Guard. 

As far as incentives are concerned, 
the reservists are doing well at this 
time. They get enlistment and reen- 
listment bonuses. The Air Guard now 
is increasing by 20 percent reenlist- 
ments over last year, and part of that 
is the reenlistment bonus and part of 
that is the new peacetime GI bill 
which was passed in this Congress 3 
years ago. 

These young men in the Air Guard, 
Air Reserve, have to sign up for 6 
years, and then they are eligible for 
the GI peacetime bill. As I said, it is 
bringing in and keeping the quality in 
the Reserves. The Air Guard has in- 
creased reenlistments by 20 percent 
over 1986 and 1987. 

Marine Reserve is having success in 
their reservists. They used to have a 
big turnover of young men and women 
coming into the Marine Reserve. They 
just could not keep them in the service 
or keep them in the Reserve, but that 
has changed now. Of those that come 
in, there was maybe 50 percent of 
them who would complete their 3- or 
6-year enlistment, and now well over 
60 percent of the Marine reservists 
complete their Reserve obligation, and 
those figures hold as well for the Na- 
tional Guard and for the Army Re- 
serve. 

Mr. Chairman, I think that in the 
near future we will have some amend- 
ments to the peacetime GI bill. They 
are not costly. These amendments 
have been voted out by the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs, and they will 
come to the Committee on Armed 
Services in the near future. 

Some Members are interested that 
in the Active Forces you have to put 
up $100 a month for 12 months, and 
this $1,200 goes to receiving $10,800 
for the regular service personnel who 
sign up for the GI bill. 
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Some of these young men and 
women have lost their lives who put 
up the $1,200, and under the law, their 
estates are not able to get this money 
back. Under the law that we hope we 
will pass, they will be able to get this 
$1,200 which will go to their estates. 

I would like to further cover the Re- 
serve National Guard, but my time is 
up. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Kasicu]. 

Mr. KASICH. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding me 
this time. 

I want to point out one amendment 
included in this en bloc that I think 
has great potential, great significance. 
It is almost a followup to something 
the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. 
AvuCor1n] did in 1985. We had hearings 
in the Subcommittee on Investigations 
of the Committee on Armed Services 
on the difficulty of conducting rein- 
vestigations on people who have high- 
level security clearances. We were told 
by the Defense Investigative Service 
that they have a giant backlog of cases 
to be reinvestigated. 

This, of course, has very serious con- 
sequences when we look at the 
Walker-Whitworth spy ring. When we 
look at other operations that involved 
people who already had clearances, 
one of the things we learn from the 
Stilwell Commission report is that if 
Walker had been subjected to a second 
lie detector test, chances are he would 
have been caught; or second, he may 
not even have engaged in the kind of 
espionage activity he was involved in, 
because he was aware of the fact that 
he probably would not be reinvestigat- 
ed. 

What we are doing in this amend- 
ment, is to add $10 million to the De- 
fense Investigative Service. That will 
add 303 work years to the agency and 
will allow them to reduce their current 
reinvestigation backlog from 101,000 
to 70,000. Admittedly that is still not 
very good. There are still 70,000 people 
who are not going to be reinvestigated 
who ought to be reinvestigated. It is at 
least progress. We are going to pick up 
31,000 additional people and reinvesti- 
gate them. 

I worked very closely with the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. NICHOLS] 
who I know shares my concern in this 
most vital area. We have not ended 
our look at all of these people with 
clearances, who they are, how they got 
their clearances, particularly if they 
are not U.S. citizens, but we think this 
is a positive step forward in at least 
solving part of the problem that exists 
in reinvestigating people who want to 
take classified information and pass it 
on to our enemies. 

This perhaps is going to help to pre- 
vent the loss of that classified infor- 
mation. 
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Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. OBERSTAR]. 

Mr. OBERSTAR. Mr. Chairman, in 
the past several days, I have learned 
that the Air Force has suddenly and 
with little warning proposed the down- 
grading of the 5-minute alert status of 
a number of fighter interceptor de- 
tachments along the Northern border 
of the United States, including those 
in Minnesota, Michigan, New York, 
North Dakota, Montana, and Ver- 
mont. The 148th Fighter Interceptor 
Group headquartered in Duluth would 
be affected by this change. I am con- 
cerned about the Air Force’s lack of 
appropriate consultation with either 
the Armed Services Committee or with 
Members of Congress in whose district 
there are bases affected by this pro- 
posed. I was not informed of these pro- 
posed changes by the Air Force, nor 
were any other Members whose dis- 
tricts would be affected by the down- 
grade in the alert status of these de- 
tachments. 

There are both national security and 
local economic effects of this proposal. 
Preliminary estimates indicate that 
downgrading this alert status at the 
Duluth Air Guard facility would cost 
the Duluth area economy approxi- 
mately 50 jobs and a $1.5 million pay- 
roll. In addition, this change would in- 
crease costs for support services such 
as 24-hour manning of the Duluth Air- 
port control tower and could require a 
costly redesign of the airport’s crash 
rescue operation. 

Beyond these local considerations, 
the proposed changes in the alert 
status have reinvigorated a debate on 
the larger strategic questions raised by 
the North American Air Defense Mod- 
ernization Program. The Minnesota 
Air National Guard, assembled last 
weekend in Rochester, MN, passed a 
resolution urging the Air Force to 
retain the alert detachments at these 
Northern tier bases and to develop a 
plan to prosecute—intercept and iden- 
tify—unknown aircraft within the 
North Air Defense Indentification 
Zone by tankers and other aircraft, in- 
cluding AWAC’s and fighter intercep- 
tors. I have written Air Force Secre- 
tary Edward Aldridge requesting infor- 
mation about the Air Force proposal. 

An amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Bontor], 
included in the noncontroversial en 
bloc amendments to the Department 
of Defense reauthorization for fiscal 
year 1989, will require the Air Force to 
justify the reasons for its proposal 
before the authorizing and appropria- 
tions committees and other interested 
Members before they move forward. 
While I appreciate the Air Force’s re- 
sponsiveness to my inquiries late last 
week, I believe the suddenness of the 
proposal and the confusion about its 
long-term implications for the security 
of our Northern border merit a delay 
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in its implementation. This delay will 
allow an opportunity for a careful and 
thorough examination of the proposal 
by the appropriate congressional com- 
mittees. I commend the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Bonror] for his 
efforts in developing this amendment 
and thank the chairman for his coop- 
eration and that of his able staff. I 
look forward to working with the com- 
mittee to determine the long-term im- 
plications of these changes for the 
alert detachment along the Northern 
border, including the 148th Fighter In- 
terceptor Group in Duluth. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, on two previous occasions 
the House has overwhelmingly sup- 
ported my amendments to DOD au- 
thorization bills concerning CHAM- 
PUS reimbursement for the Deborah 
Heart and Lung Center. These amend- 
ments however, only offered a tempo- 
rary solution to the problem faced by 
this philanthropic institution. 

However, today I am pleased to an- 
nounce that a solution has been found 
which is acceptable to CHAMPUS, the 
Deborah Heart and Lung Center and 
the distinguished chairwoman, Mrs. 
Byron, and ranking member, Mr. 
Bateman of the Subcommittee on Mili- 
tary Personnel and Compensation. 

The amendment I am offering today 
will permanently solve the problem. 

By way of some background, Mr. 
Chairman, the Deborah Heart and 
Lung Center in Browns Mills, NJ, is 
one of the finest hospitals providing 
specialized care in cardiac and pulmo- 
nary procedures. 

Deborah is, as you may know, a phil- 
anthropic institution not requiring pa- 
tients to pay for their care. But this 
compassionate and unique policy has 
been turned against Deborah and used 
by CHAMPUS as grounds to refuse re- 
imbursement for care provided to 
CHAMPUS-eligible patients. 

According to CHAMPUS sources, 
Mr. Chairman, the policy was institut- 
ed to discourage abuse of the system 
by beneficiaries. Cost sharing is used 
as an incentive to beneficiaries not to 
seek medical treatment lightheartedly 
and without true need for such treat- 
ment. Certainly, this CHAMPUS 
policy has merit, but in the special 
case of Deborah that policy seems ex- 
tremely unwise and imprudent. 

After all, heart and lung surgery— 
Deborah’s world-renowned specialty— 
is not the type of medical treatment 
which is likely to be procured by a pa- 
tient or prescribed by a physician 
absent the necessity of such treat- 
ment. Additionally, CHAMPUS rou- 
tinely reimbursed Deborah until Janu- 
ary 1985 at which time CHAMPUS 
suddenly determined that due to its 
philanthropic nature the Heart and 
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Lung Center was no longer eligible to 
receive payment. 

It is important to note that Deborah 
is located adjacent or in close proximi- 
ty to three military installations— 
McGuire Air Force Base, Fort Dix, 
and Lakehurst Naval Air Engineering 
Center. Thus it comes as no surprise 
that over the years, thousands of mili- 
tary dependents and retirees have 
been treated at Deborah on both an 
inpatient and outpatient basis. Yet, if 
CHAMPUS continues to refuse reim- 
bursement, Deborah may have to 
cease providing care for CHAMPUS-el- 
igible patients. It is evident, therefore, 
that a change must be effected to 
allow service dependents and retirees 
to receive the excellent care afforded 
them at Deborah. 

Under this amendment, Mr. Chair- 
man, CHAMPUS would reimburse 
Deborah for care provided to CHAM- 
PUS-eligible patients. As a hospital 
which never bills its patients and does 
not impose a legal obligation upon the 
patients to pay, Deborah is a very spe- 
cial case. 

I would note here that CHAMPUS 
has opposed reimbursement to Debo- 
rah because the Medical Center did 
not require any payment from the pa- 
tient. Since the patient had no legal 
obligation to make a copayment, 
CHAMPUS would not reimburse 
Deborah. My amendment would have 
CHAMPUS make this payment not- 
withstanding the special nature of 
Deborah’s billing policy. 

I urge my colleagues to support the 
passage of this amendment. This legis- 
lation offers a permanent resolution to 
the reimbursement issue, not the band 
aid approach of the past. 

I want to thank my good friend, the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
Saxton] for his effective and steadfast 
support in this effort. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
Gray of Illinois). The gentleman from 
New Jersey yields back 1 minute. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Missou- 
ri [Mr. SKELTON]. 

Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Chairman, | arise to sup- 
port my amendment now before this body. My 
amendment concerns the Reagan administra- 
tion policy of contracting out Department of 
Defense functions currently performed by 
DOD civilian employees. The policy works this 
way. Some of the functions performed on mili- 
tary bases—like the maintenance of military 
vehicles or of buildings on the base—are very 
similar to the functions of private companies, 
and so could in theory be turned over to be 
done by private companies. Therefore, the ex- 
ecutive branch has a policy, dating back to 
the 1970's and earlier, of studying to see 
whether private contractors could, in specific 
cases, perform these functions more cheaply 
than the current civil servants. 
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The Reagan administration has added an 
ideological dimension to this policy. Some in 
the administration believe that these functions 
should not be performed by the Government 
at all, even if the Government can do it 
cheaper. The result, in recent years, has been 
a lot of contracts being let which force the 
firing of many hundreds of civil servants— 
none of whom were necessarily accused of 
doing a poor job—and the hiring of private 
contractors who may save the Federal Gov- 
ernment some money, but in some cases 
allow multimillion-dollar cost overruns. So this 
policy, which is meant to save money, has 
been twisted by ideologues into one which 
often costs money. 

And that has national security implications. 
When you have these cost overruns for some 
maintenance functions, the money has to 
come from somewhere. That somewhere 
almost has to be other parts of the operations 
and maintenance budget. That means readi- 
ness suffers, and so does our national securi- 


My amendment takes a few small steps 
toward making the cost comparison process 
more equitable, by making sure that all costs 
are taken into account when these studies are 
done. Currently, some important costs are left 
out of cost comparisons, and these left-out 
costs often result in erroneous decisions to 
contract out. 

The most obvious of these costs are certain 
retirement costs, especially Social Security 
and thrift savings plans. Cost comparisons 
leave out these costs on both sides, though 
these costs represent the bulk of contractor 
costs for retirement benefits. The majority of 
civilian employee, or in-house retirement costs 
are for the civil service retirement program, 
whose costs are included in the comparison. 
In short, some costs are left out on both sides 
of the cost comparison, but much more is left 
out of the contractor's cost. 

The result is that contractors sometimes win 
a contract based on this faulty method, when 
including all retirement costs on both sides of 
the comparison would make it clear that the 
in-house bid is cheaper. This happened just a 
few months ago at Fort Sill, OK. 

The first provision in my amendment would 
change this system, and require the inclusion 
of all retirement costs in the cost compari- 
sons. A similar provision has been supported 
in a Senate bill by GAO, OMB, the Contract 
Services Association, and three affected labor 
unions. All sides want a fair comparison, and 
this provision will help provide it. 

The second provision of my amendment is 
meant to ensure that the current employees 
are consulted during the contracting process. 
Often, the cost comparisons and the bids are 
based on an underestimate of the amount of 
work to be done. The result is inadvertent un- 
derbids—in this case, the contractor believes 
he can do the work more cheaply because he 
does not know about all the work. When the 
omissions are corrected, the contract cost 
goes up, and money is lost. 

Consulting current employees who actually 
do the work will give those employees the op- 
portunity to point out any omissions, so bids 
will be solicited for the full workload that the 
contractors will be expected to perform. It will 
also help improve employee morale by keep- 
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ing them informed about a process in which 
they know their jobs are at stake. This is both 
good management and a requirement of 
simple decency. 

The relevant unions have stated their sup- 
port for this provision as well. DOD has not 
stated opposition to it. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
WELDON]. 

Mr. WELDON. Mr. Chairman, 2 
months ago the Wall Street Journal 
published a disturbing editorial about 
Soviet ABM activities—“Breakout,” 
February 25, 1988. Based on a highly 
classified Air Force intelligence report, 
the column concluded that the Soviets 
are actively moving toward deploy- 
ment of a nationwide antimissile 
system and a complete breakout of the 
ABM treaty. 

All Members of Congress—regardless 
of which side of the aisle they sit on, 
regardless of their approach to achiev- 
ing true arms reductions—should be 
troubled by these findings. Troubled 
not only by the assessment about 
Soviet ABM activity, but the way they 
learned about those findings. 

Referring to the ABM findings in 
the tightly held intelligence report, 
the Wall Street Journal wrote: 

Our seismographs have been recording a 
major explosion or earthquake this week in 
the U.S. intelligence community. Someone 
in Congress ought to conduct an on-site in- 
spection. 

The Journal's findings bear out an 
earlier statement by Robert Gates, 
Deputy Director of the CIA, who said: 

We are very concerned that the Soviets’ 
continuing development efforts give them 
the potential for widespread ABM deploy- 
ments * * well in excess of the ABM 
limits. 

It is our job to prepare the national 
defense authorization. That means de- 
termining SDI spending levels and 
helping shape strategic defense poli- 
cies. We also seem to be increasingly 
involved in shaping arms control 
policy. If we're going to do our job 
right, we should get to the bottom of 
these findings. 

As the Wall Street Journal editorial 
says, “Perhaps our reports, or for that 
matter the Air Force itself, may be 
overly alarmist. But Senators about to 
vote on another arms treaty should be 
warned to inquire for themselves.” If 
the House is going to make rational, 
informed decisions about the U.S. nu- 
clear force and SDI, and it is going to 
insist on involving itself in arms con- 
trol policy, then it has an equal re- 
sponsibility to learn more about the 
Air Force intelligence findings. It is 
critical that we fully understand 
Soviet strategic defense activities. 

For that reason, I have offered an 
amendment included in the chair- 
man’s en bloc amendment which will 
require the Secretary of DOD to pro- 
vide a classified and unclassified 
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report on Soviet ABM and ABM.-relat- 
ed activities. 

Unfortunately, the House did not 
have access to a full brief on this 
matter in time for this year's authori- 
zation. But with adoption of my 
amendment we will have this informa- 
tion to guide us next year. I know that 
my colleagues share my desire to have 
a better understanding of Soviet stra- 
tegic defense actions, intentions, and 
capabilities, and I urge their support 
for this amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I include the follow- 
ing article from the Wall Street Jour- 
nal of February 25, 1988: 


BREAKOUT 


Our seismographs have been recording a 
major explosion or earthquake this week in 
the U.S. intelligence community. Someone 
in Congress ought to conduct an on-site in- 
spection. 

We hear that Air Force Intelligence has 
officially concluded the Soviets have rolled 
production lines to break out of the ABM 
treaty and deploy a nationwide anti-missile 
system, which possibly could be in place by 
next year. That Maj. Gen. Schuyler Bissel, 
head of Air Force Intelligence, briefed the 
CIA on this conclusion late last week. And 
that the finding is based on two new pieces 
of evidence: 

First, the Soviets are internetting“ their 
early-warning radars with interceptor-guid- 
ance radars. They have conducted “hand-off 
exercises” in which the large phased-array 
radars like the controversial one at Kras- 
noyarsk pick up targets and alert the Flat 
Twin and Pawn Shop mobile radars that 
guide their SH-04 and SH-08 anti-missile 
interceptors. This is the key “battle man- 
agement” function of an _ anti-missile 
system. 

Second, the Soviets are mass producing 
the Flat Twin and Pawn Shop radars, 
though the ABM treaty limits them to two 
locations. Similarly, they are mass produc- 
ing the SH-08, a relatively new supersonic 
missile that intercepts warheads within the 
atmosphere, with 500 such missiles already 
produced and 3,000 ultimately projected. 
The ABM treaty limits each side to only 100 
interceptors of all types, and the Soviets 
also have the SH-04, which intercepts above 
the atmosphere, as well as other intercep- 
tors with both anti-aircraft and antimissile 
capability. 

While rich in detail, our reports admitted- 
ly have not been from direct participants in 
these briefings. We now find that the New 
York Tribune, the Unification Church 
paper in New York, published substantially 
the same reports on Monday, quoting “a 
senior military intelligence official.” 

An official conclusion that the Soviets are 
breaking out of the ABM treaty, to be sure, 
only would put an official stamp on what 
has been apparent all along. The Soviets 
have taken full advantage of treaty provi- 
sions allowing large radars at one ABM site, 
at missile test ranges and on the periphery 
of the nation. To finish the job, they simply 
ignored these restrictions to build at Kras- 
noyarsk (see map adapted from the Penta- 
gon's Soviet Military Power"). 

The administration has cited the Kras- 
noyarsk radar as an outright violation, and 
both houses of Congress have voted their 
agreement. The administration also has pro- 
tested the deployment of Flat Twin and 
Pawn Shop radars at Gomel, beyond the 
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sites permitted at the Sary Shagan and 
Kamchatka test ranges. In his compliance 
report to Congress in December President 
Reagan said: “The absence of Soviet dis- 
mantlement of the Krasnoyarsk radar, the 
new violation in the deployment of the Flat 
Twin and Pawn Shop observed at Gomel, 
and the totality of Soviet ABM-related ac- 
tivities in 1987 and previous years, suggest 
that the USSR may be preparing an ABM 
defense of its national territory.” 

These are the words, of course, of the 
same administration that currently has a 
new INF treaty before the Senate, and has 
just had its Secretary of State in Moscow 
pushing a new strategic arms treaty in time 
for the impending Moscow summit, A break- 
out finding would be of monumental impor- 
tance to these enterprises. 

On arms control in general, the prospect 
of a Soviet ABM breakout raises once again 
the question of why we are negotiating new 
treaties with them when they are breaking 
the old ones. On the proposed 50% reduc- 
tion in offensive arms in particular, the 
Soviet ABM technology is not Star Wars. It 
is ground-based, and many analysts think 
each interceptor carries a nuclear warhead 
so that highly accurate guidance is not 
needed. But with our offensive weapons lim- 
ited by treaty and with no defense of our 
own against a Soviet first strike, our deter- 
rent could be significantly degraded even by 
this 1970s technology. 

Perhaps our reports, or for that matter 
the Air Force itself, may be overly alarmist. 
But Senators about to vote on another arms 
treaty should be warned to inquire for 
themselves. Certainly anyone as preoccu- 
pied with the exegesis of treaties as Senator 
Sam Nunn would want to know chapter and 
verse of the current Air Force assessment. 
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Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the very distin- 
guished gentleman from California 
(Mr. LAGOMARSINO]. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of my amend- 
ment to H.R. 4264, the Defense au- 
thorization for fiscal year 1989. This 
amendment provides for the transfer 
of 100 acres of surplus land at Vanden- 
berg Air Force Base to the city of 
Lompoc, CA. 

The land is located immediately ad- 
jacent to 149 acres transferred to the 
city in the Military Construction Au- 
thorization Act, 1985—(Public Law 98- 
407; 98 Stat, 1526)—as a site for the 
Western Spaceport Museum and Sci- 
ence Center. This addition will allow 
joint use of the site as a local campus 
for Alan Hancock Community College 
and the Western Spaceport Museum 
and Science Center. 

Alan Hancock is located in Santa 
Maria, CA, but has operated a Lompoc 
campus for the past several years in 
buildings leased from the local school 
district. The school district needs the 
buildings for its own use, however, and 
the lease will expire in 1990, leaving 
Lompoc without any college facilities. 

The college will complement the 
educational purposes of the museum 
and science center with a curriculum 
which will include courses in aero- 
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space electronics and space-related 
technical courses. 

The warden of the U.S. penitentiary 
at Lompoc, which currently adminis- 
ters the land being transferred, fully 
supports the city’s request, as does the 
college. The Army, which holds the 
underlying title to the land, has no ob- 
jection, and I am aware of no opposi- 
tion to the amendment. Mr. Chair- 
man, I request an aye vote on this 
amendment. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Chairman | wish to 
express my thanks to the managers of the bill, 
Mr. Aspin and Mr. DICKINSON, for agreeing to 
accept my amendment concerning Soviet 
electronic espionage from their new Embassy 
site on Mount Alto as part of the en bloc 
amendments to the bill. 

My amendment is intending to address the 
inadequacy of past work on this issue by the 
Defense Department. Last year, my amend- 
ment on the same subject was enacted as 
part of the fiscal years 1988 and 1989 De- 
fense authorization. 

The earlier provision, section 1122 of last 
year's act, required the Secretay of Defense 
to provide a review and assessment of 
present and potential capabilities of the Soviet 
Union to intercept United States communica- 
tions from its new Embassy site on Mount 
Alto in Washington. The Secretary was also 
directed to make a determination whether 
Soviet occupation of the new site is consistent 
with our national security. 

The report provided last month by the De- 
partment pursuant to this provision did not 
contain sufficient detail, including in the classi- 
fied portion, to support such a review and as- 
sessment. the report also failed completely to 
contain the required determination by the Sec- 
retary. 

My amendment is intended to rectify this sit- 
uation by providing that the President shall 
submit a new report containing these ele- 
ments within 60 days after enactment of this 
year's act. It is my hope that asking the Presi- 
dent for action this time will stimulate the 
interagency coordination that is required on 
this issue. 

Since the Department's report pursuant to 
old section 1122 was received, | have begun 
consultations with the National Security 
Agency concerning fulfillment of its require- 
ments. | am optimistic that they can be met 
without imposing an additional reporting re- 
quirement. 

t is imperative that Congress have the in- 
formation on this important subject to permit it 
to oversee executive branch decisionmaking 
on the subject of the new Soviet Embassy in 
Washington and the status of the new United 
States Embassy in Moscow. To meet the re- 
quirement of the current law, the Secretary of 
Defense must provide a detailed review and 
assessment as well as his determination on 
national security. 

Mr. Chairman, let me again express my ap- 
preciation to Messrs. ASPIN and DICKINSON for 
their cooperation in seeing to it that this sub- 
ject is once again addressed through the De- 
fense authorization bill. 

Mr. MARLENEE. Mr. Chairman, | would like 
to call to the attention of this body a problem 
facing the air defense of our homeland. Many 
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of my colleagues would be surprised to learn 
that a major air defense radar line, which 
roughly corresponds to our border with 
Canada, has been “taken down” by the Air 
Force on April 1 without as much as a whisper 
of protest. This means that the Air National 
Guard is no longer ready on a moment's 
notice to respond to enemy intruders that vio- 
late our airspace. And, to top that, the new, 
modernized air defense network is not expect- 
ed to be fully operational, according to Air 
Force estimates, until 1992. 

Let me give you a little history. In 1985, 
President Reagan and Canadian Prime Minis- 
ter Mulroney signed an agreement as part of 
the Quebec summit to modernize the air de- 


-fense of North America. Many of our radar 


systems date back to the 1950's, which were 
designed to counter Soviet bomber threats. 

However, as we all realize, the new threat 
to continental air defense comes primarily 
from cruise missiles launched from sea or air 
platforms long before they penetrate U.S. air- 
space. As a result, the old air defense ar- 
rangements are obsolete. 

Let me make this absolutely clear. | fully 
support the modernization of our air defense 
capability. | share the concern of the Defense 
Department in addressing this new cruise mis- 
sile threat. However, | believe that the Air 
Force has developed a policy that would 
leave our continental northern border partially 
unprotected from bomber and cruise missile 
threats by removing the Cadin-Pinetree line 
before the new north warning system is in 
place. 

The Air Force has prematurely brought 
down the Cadin-Pinetree line before a coher- 
ent policy of radar implacement and forward 
deployment of air interceptors in North Amer- 
ica have been fully approved and operational. 
Did we all see the colorful booklets that were 
handed out to congressional offices yesterday 
in commemoration of Prime Minister Mulron- 
ey's visit? Even the Canadians admit that they 
have not completed their portion of the 
Quebec summit agreement. They plan to be 
fully operational by 1992. 

Also, Congress has not even authorized 
funding for all of the planned radar sites. For 
example, the House Armed Services Commit- 
tee has cut authorization for the Over-the-Ho- 
rizon Backscatter radar by $161 million until 
glitches in the software are worked out. This 
body will also be called upon to approve this 
action within the next few weeks. 

The manner by which the Defense Depart- 
ment has pursued this decision also greatly 
disturbs me. The process seems to exclude 
input from the public and the legislative 
branch. | understand that the Air Force should 
make its decisions based on strategic, nonpo- 
litical considerations and needs the option of 
secrecy and confidentiality. However, from 
what | am hearing, the decision seems to be 
propelled by scuttling this amendment rather 
than strategic reality. 

Mr. Chairman, | ask for support for accept- 
ing the amendment offered by Congressman 
DaviD BONIOR to H.R. 4264, the Department 
of Defense authorization bill for fiscal year 
1989. This amendment would simply place a 
moratorium on changes in the Air National 
Guard air defense alert status until the De- 
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fense Department officially reports to Con- 
gress that the new north warning system and 
the Over-the-Horizon Backscatter radar 
system have been fully tested and deployed 
before replacing the distant early warning 
system and the Cadin-Pinetree line. In addi- 
tion, this amendment would ask for an interim 
report stating what the Air Force plans to do 
in the meantime to defend our airspace. 

Mr. Chairman, the Air Force has removed 
the Pinetree line before the new systems are 
operational, and plans to terminate some air 
defense operations and downgrade others 
that are presently on 24-hour alert status. 
Shouldn't we at least wait until the new 
system is in place before we dismantle our old 
air defense network? 

| will not settle for a shift in the air alert 
status for our State Air National Guard units 
until the new north warning system and the 
Over-the-Horizon Backscatter radar system 
have been fully tested and subjected to con- 
gressional scrutiny. In short, this amendment 
would require that the Air Force not abandon 
the old system until the new one has proven 
itself. At a minimum, the Defense Department 
should offer a viable interim plan. | ask my 
House colleagues to join this effort and ap- 
prove Congressman Bonior's amendment. 

Mr. HUTTO. Mr. Chairman, my amendment 
would earmark $11.5 million from the Air 
Force’s operation and maintenance account 
for fiscal year 1989 that will be made available 
only for contracting for aircraft with short take- 
off and landing [STOL] capability for the U.S. 
Southern Command. However, no funds ap- 
propriated for this purpose may be obligated 
or expended for the contract until the Secre- 
tayr of Defense approves a requirements doc- 
ument and acquisition plan for this aircraft; 
and the Secretary of Defense submits both 
the document and the plan to the Committees 
on Armed Services of the Senate and House 
of Representatives. 

This contracted airlift is an interim solution 
to provide limited capability until the C-27 Air- 
lift Aircraft Program can provide the STOL ca- 
pability for the U.S. Southern Command. 

Mr. DICKS. Mr. Chairman, | rise in support 
of these amendments that are being proposed 
by the committee. Among the provisions in- 
cluded is an amendment that | introduced 
along with my distinguished colleague from 
the State of Washington, Mr. MORRISON, 
which will make it possible for the Office of 
Economic Assistance of the Department of 
Defense [DOD] to help the Tri Cities of our 
State to recover from a crisis situation as a 
result of the February 16 announcement by 
the Department of Energy [DOE] to place the 
N-reactor at Hanford in a ‘“cold-standby” 
mode. In taking its position, DOE announced 
that it was responding to a determination by 
the Department of Defense [DOD] that no ad- 
ditional plutonium was necessary to meet the 
Nation’s nuclear materials needs. 

As an immediate consequence of the De- 
partment's actions, 2,600 jobs will be lost in 
the next 2 years with 16,000 job losses ex- 
pected overall as a direct result of the N-reac- 
tor closing. Mr. Chairman, the amendment that 
Mr. MORRISON and | are proposing will provide 
an avenue of immediate relief to the thou- 
sands of citizens in the Tri Cities community 
that will be displaced by the reactor shutdown, 
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by allowing the Office of Economic Assistance 
to go into the area and provide grant assist- 
ance to the community. Given that the citizens 
of the Tri Cities have patriotically answered 
the call of their Nation's national defense 
needs for other 40 years, | believe that it is 
only fair that we respond to the urgent situa- 
tion the community is facing by making avail- 
able this critical grant assistance. 

| also want to express my appreciation that 
this amendment includes restoration of funds 
in the budget request for the Madigan Army 
Medical Center at Fort Lewis, WA. 

This is the fifth of six increments to fund 
this model new health care facility. The bulk 
of the exterior construction has been complet- 
ed, and the project is ahead of schedule and 
under cost. In fact, it is this excellent perform- 
ance by the contractor that makes restoration 
of the requested funds so important. Without 
them the project would be unnecessarily de- 
layed and the taxpayers would wind up paying 
more than necessary. 

The new Madigan facility is long overdue, 
but with this amendment it will be providing 
quality care to active duty military and de- 
pendents at Fort Lewis and McChord Air 
Force Base as well as retirees in the area in 
the very near future. 

Mrs. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, the amend- 
ment which | am offering today to the fiscal 
year 1989 Defense Authorization Act as part 
of the en bloc amendment is designed to 
place the Defense Department on notice. In 
the 5 years since | became chairwoman of the 
Government Activities and Transportation 
Subcommittee, | have reviewed countless in- 
stances of DOD inattention to the safe trans- 
port of Defense Department hazardous mate- 
rials cargo. My amendment would require a 
review of DOD safety standards used in the 
shipments of such items as explosives, rocket 
fuel, jet fuel, and other toxic, flammable, or 
otherwise harmful chemicals and substances. 

Let me first describe to you the magnitude 
of the impact of military shipment on our na- 
tional transport system. Last year, for in- 
stance, the military made an estimated 50,000 
movements of ordinance across the United 
States. This includes bombs, self-propelled 
rockets, detonators, missiles, torpedoes, and 
explosives. The military ships an astounding 
200 million gallons of jet fuel annually, in its 
own railcars. Another 30 million gallons of 
such chemicals as acetone, alcohol, and sul- 
furic acid are moved annually, also in DOD's 
own railcars. 

In addition to shipping one of the largest in- 
ventories of hazardous materials, Defense 
ships one of the deadliest. Pursuant to its 
Rocket Launch Program, DOD ships nitrogen 
tetroxide, hydrazide, nitric acid, and cryogenic 
fluorine. In hearings before my subcommittee, 
testimony documented the lethal nature of 
these substances. Nitrogen tetroxide, for ex- 
ample, compares with MIC, the deadly Bhopal 
chemical, in its ability to maim and kill large 
groups of people. This chemical is largely 
colorless and odorless and can render lungs 
inoperable. Safe evacuation distances in 
emergency responde manuals are measured 
in miles for chemicals like NT, hydrazide and 
nitric acid. 

In short, the Defense Department ranks with 
many commonly known chemical companies 
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as a major utilizer of our highways, airways, 
and railways. 

Nevertheless, when compared with these 
same chemical companies, the Defense De- 
partment safety standards are often times in- 
ferior. In fact, the Defense Department could 
be used as a catalog of what shipping prac- 
tices to avoid. This has been demonstrated 
before several hearings held by the subcom- 
mittee | chair. Let me share some examples: 

In 1984, a shipment of Navy torpedoes 
overturned on a freeway in downtown Denver. 
In its report on the accident, the National 
Transportation Safety Board complained that 
DOD was incorrect in simply accepting mini- 
mum Federal standards for its contract carri- 
ers. NTSB encouraged DOD to adopt stricter 
standards where necessary. This was espe- 
cially true for such items as driver training and 
qualifications, and for monitoring the move- 
ment of its shipments. Most importantly, NTSB 
criticized the Defense Department for its poor 
emergency response and poor selection of 
routes. In the case of the Denver accident, 
the torpedoes clearly should have been 
routed away from populated areas like 
Denver. 

In August 1985, another dramatic accident 
highlighted an other defects in DOD safety 
policy. This accident occurred near Checotah, 
OK. Several 1-ton bombs detonated. A crater 
27-feet deep and 35-feet wide was created; 
$5 million of property was destroyed. 

In this accident, the NTSB criticized DOD's 
monitoring of its carriers, both for adequate in- 
surance coverage and for safe operating prac- 
tices. In hearing testimony in 1986, before my 
subcommittee, the Defense Department paid 
lipservice to raising standards, but nothing 
concrete has resulted. 

Also in 1986, we became aware of Defense 
Department efforts to upgrade security for its 
hazardous materials loads, especially its 
weapons shipments. DOD issued instructions 
that drivers should be armed. No training and 
no guidelines were offered. Public safety con- 
siderations appeared to have been ignored. 
After complaints by this Member, the Defense 
Department rescinded most of this program 
for further study. 

Late in 1987, my subcommittee discovered 
that shipments of deadly rocket fuel were 
being shipped through downtown Los Angeles 
on their way to Vandenberg Air Force Base. | 
referred to these chemicals a few moments 
ago. 

Given the congestion of the Los Angeles 
freeway system, the DOD designation of these 
routes was clearly ludicrous. The potential for 
a catastrophic accident was too great. Upon 
review by my subcommittee, the process by 
which routes were selected was found to be 
flawed. The Defense Department reacted first 
with arrogance and later with cooperation. 

At our hearing, DOD promised not to 
resume shipments until a better route was 
chosen and emergency response information 
was disseminated. Instead, shipments began 
prematurely and a second hearing had to be 
held to straighten out the problem. Specifical- 
ly, better routing analysis and better communi- 
cations with affected communities was re- 
quired. 
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Mr. Chairman, between 1980 and 1986, 49 
serious accidents involving DOD munitions oc- 
curred in 25 States. This record has led NTSB 
to conclude that: 

DOD has relied upon an essentially illuso- 
ry program to ensure the safety of its ship- 
ments. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, this past December, 
my subcommittee held hearings on DOD rail 
transport of hazardous materials. DOD's own 
audit revealed an astounding 57 percent of its 
railcars to be out of compliance with DOD’s 
own inspection and maintenance standards. 
The Defense fleet of over 1,000 tankers is 
almost twice as old as most chemical compa- 
nies’ fleets. 

The DOD railcars use obsolete, outdated 
equipment and are constantly being cited for 
safety defects by Federal and railroad inspec- 
tors. 

Information gathered by my subcommittee 
documents the abysmal state the Defense rail 
fleet has been allowed to reach. It is a safety 
hazard, carrying some of the most lethal 
chemicals in commerce. 

Mr. Chairman, | think | have provided 
enough examples. There are more, but the 
picture is vivid enough. My amendment, in 
effect, tells DOD that the Department should 
keep its standards at least at a par with pri- 
vate industry. DOD should not lag behind. It 
should be a model shipper. The amendment 
requires simply that DOD study the adequacy 
of its safety standards and report to Congress 
within 1 year on its findings. 

| ask support for my amendment and | yield 
the balance of my time. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Chairman, two reports 
issued by the Commission on Merchant 
Marine and Defense in recent months have 
warned us of the steadily weakening state of 
our merchant marine and its industrial base in 
their vital role in our conventional military de- 
terrent. As | am sure my colleagues here 
agree, this decline is a crucial matter that we 
must address. In his 1988 National Security 
Strategy Report to the Congress, President 
Ronald Reagan said it best, stating that in a 
war or national emergency: * * * sealift will 
inevitably carry the bulk of our reinforcement 
and resupply, as it has in past crises.” He 
went on to state that “* * * as nuclear weap- 
ons reductions are negotiated, the capability 
of the United States and allied mobilization 
basis to rapidly generate additional conven- 
tional military forces and the supplies and 
equipment to sustain them becomes increas- 
ingly important. Maintenance of this capability 
supports deterrence. * * *” 

As the Commission's reports have pointed 
out, however, our ability to sustain the sealift 
that is crucial for our troops’ very survival on 
the battlefield is in danger. Between 1982 and 
1986, 76 U.S. shipyards and repair facilities 
closed and 52,500 jobs for trained shipbuild- 
ing and repair workers, whose experience we 
would need urgently in a crisis, were lost. 
Today, the total number of American manu- 
facturers of certain key ship components are 
most often only with one or two firms. 

It has been obvious to many of us that 
President Reagan’s commitment to a modern, 
600-ship Navy has contributed to this Nation’s 
strength and security. The Commission on 
Merchant Marine and Defense, however, 
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points out that this major effort has had a less 
noticed, but equal beneficial effect on our pri- 
vate sector shipyards. Today, fully 90 percent 
of the work done by those firms that remain 
derives from U.S. Navy contracts. We can 
only wonder what will be the effects on these 
remaining shipyards should our naval modern- 
ization efforts be cut back. What will happen if 
these shipyards and repair facilities go out of 
business, and we find that the worst of this 
Commission's predictions comes true as our 
troops overseas are left to wither in combat 
without the supplies that could have been 
shipped if only we had an adequate merchant 
marine fleet and the men and facilities to keep 
it sailing.? 

Mr. Chairman, | propose that we continue 
the important work of the Commission in this 
area. My amendment to this bill simply directs 
the Secretary of Defense beginning in 1989, 
to provide the Congress with an annual report 
outlining his projections regarding the effects 
that the then-current, 5-year plans for naval 
shipbuilding and conversion, vessel repair, 
and procurement of support equipment will 
have upon the continued viability and mobili- 
zation preparedness of the private sector 
shipbuilding and repair industries in light of 
their present dependence upon U.S. Navy 
contracts. With such information at hand, | be- 
lieve the Congress will then be better able to 
judge the effects of our budgetary decisions, 
not just on our naval deployments, but on our 
merchant marine industrial base as well, 

As the Commission on Merchant Marine 
and Defense has stated, the maintenance of 
our shipbuilding and repair industrial base is 
essential to our ability to win wars if they start, 
but more important, to deter them in the first 
place. | am hopeful that this amendment will 
enjoy the support of my colleagues. 

Mr. BADHAM. Mr. Chairman, this is a no 
cost amendment to title IX. It restores a P-3C 
aircraft provision that was contained in the 
fiscal year 1988 Authorization Act. 

Specifically, the amendment would provide 
$350 million in supplemental authorization for 
fiscal year 1988 to preserve the integrity of 
the current P-3 airframe production capability 
until it, or a variant, is selected or rejected as 
the airframe for the follow-on long-range air 
ASW capable aircraft [LRAACA] program 
through competitive procedures. 

Mr. HERGER. Mr. Chairman, | rise in sup- 
port of this en bloc group of amendments, 
which includes my amendment requiring the 
Secretary of Defense to prepare a report on 
the susceptibility of the Department's comput- 
er systems to so-called computer viruses, and 
requiring the Secretary to inform the Congress 
of what steps have been taken or will be 
taken to protect our national security comput- 
er systems from these destructive computer 
programs. 

Mr. Chairman, the concept of computer vi- 
ruses has recently gotten a great deal of at- 
tention in the national news media, as well as 
among the Nation's computer experts. 

A computer virus is a computer program 
created by someone with malicious intent, im- 
planted in an otherwise normal computer pro- 
gram. It can reproduce itself and insert itself 
into other computer programs with which it 
comes into contact. 
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These so-called viruses usually are de- 
signed to trigger at a given date or after a 
series of actions by the computer. They can 
do anything from something as simple as 
printing a holiday greeting on your computer 
screen to something as destructive as delet- 
ing files from your computer's memory. 

Destructive viruses have already been de- 
tected in U.S. Government computers. 
NASA's space physics analysis network was 
infected by a computer virus planted by an an- 
archist from Hamburg, West Germany, who 
belonged to something called the Chaos Com- 
puter Club. 

Another serious example of a computer 
virus outbreak occurred at Hebrew University 
in Jerusalem, where a virus was inserted by 
PLO sympathizers which would have caused a 
massive deletion of files stored in the universi- 
ty's computer networks on the 40th anniversa- 
ry of the creation of the State of Israel. 

Even our own computer systems in the 
House of Representatives have proven vulner- 
able to this problem. | understand that Mem- 
bers who use Macintosh computers have 
been notified that a virus has been detected 
in three Member's offices. 

Clearly, the security of the computer sys- 
tems of our Armed Forces should be protect- 
ed from the intrusion of this kind of vandalism. 
In this age of high-technology weaponry, the 
spread of computer viruses could cripple our 
ability to defend our Nation. 

The Department of Defense should become 
as knowledgeable as it can on the potential 
threat imposed by these computer viruses, 
and should keep the Congress informed on 
the measures it is taking to protect the com- 
puters we rely on for national security from 
harm. This is too serious a potential problem 
to ignore. 

The damage viruses can do is costly. Ac- 
cording to an ABC news report, American 
businesses have already lost $20 million be- 
cause of problems with computer viruses. 
Let's protect our vital national security com- 
puter systems from this threat by learning 
more about computer viruses, and developing 
procedures to defend ourselves against them. 

| urge the adoption of the en bloc amend- 
ments. 

Mr. BONIOR. Mr. Chairman, | rise today in 
support of an amendment | am offering to the 
Department of Defense authorization bill. My 
amendment simply puts a moratorium on 
changing the alert status of any Air National 
Guard unit in the strategic air defense mission 
in the northern portion of the United States 
until the Secretary of the Air Force has proven 
the effectiveness of the radar system sched- 
uled to replace that strategic air defense mis- 
sion. 

It has very recently come to my attention 
that the Air Force has long-range plans to re- 
place the current radar system which has pro- 
tected our northern boarders from Soviet in- 
trusion for over 30 years. This system in- 
cludes the Cadin-Pinetree radar line along our 
United States-Canadian boarder and the dis- 
tant early warning [DEW] radar line farther up 
in Canada. 

The Air Force, unbeknownst to many mili- 
tary authorities in the Congress and else- 
where, has already begun dismantling that 
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radar system. My concern, Mr. Chairman, is 
that the replacement radar system is not yet 
functioning and in fact has little hope of being 
fully functional for as many as 2 to 3 years. 

| am told by the House Armed Services 
Committee that some of the component parts 
of the new system, called the north warning 
system [NWS] and the over-the-horizon 
backscatter [OTHB], have not yet been 
funded by the Congress, Further, | am told by 
the Air Force itself that there are technical 
problems that have delayed construction of 
other segments of the new system at least 2 
years. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems the Air Force may 
be proceeding with the replacement of the 
current radar system in a way that could leave 
serious gaps in the protection of the northern 
section of the United States. 

There are five bases along the northern tier 
of the United States which are part of the Air 
Force strategic air defense mission which pro- 
tects us from a Soviet air attack across the 
North Pole. These bases have two interceptor 
planes on 24 hour alert 7 days a week to im- 
mediately respond to and possibly engage an 
unidentified intruder into United States or Ca- 
nadian airspace. The Air Force plans to 
cancel the alert status at these five bases. 

Mr. Chairman, | do not pretend to be a de- 
fense expert, but | am sure my colleagues 
would agree that it doesn't make any sense to 
tear down a radar system that has worked 
well for 30 years before there is a new system 
up and running which has proven itself. It 
makes even less sense when you consider 
the new system is largely still on the drawing 
table, in the testing phase or as yet unfunded. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, | offer my amend- 
ment to stop the Air Force from changing the 
alert status on the bases within the strategic 
air defense mission responsible for protecting 
the northern tier of the United States until the 
Secretary of the Air Force can demonstrate to 
Congress that the new radar system is up, 
that it is fully functional and that it is effective. 
To do less, Mr. Chairman, is to subject Ameri- 
cans to an unnecessary lapse in our strategic 
air defenses. This situation can be avoided 
and my amendment is the way. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, | 
wish to say a few words in support of my 
amendment (section 212) to H.R. 4264. The 
amendment proposes to provide for funds for 
development of antitactical ballistic missile 
system, under the rubric of the strategic de- 
fense initiative, and in joint effort with our 
allies. 

The basic SDIO charter provides for re- 
search on defense against ballistic missiles of 
all ranges that threaten the United States and 
the free world. The antitactical ballistic missile 
[ATBM] system would be a key component of 
such a defense. The Joint Chiefs of Staff Joint 
Operational Requirement Statement specifical- 
ly identifies the need for defenses against tac- 
tical ballistic missiles. Such a defensive 
system will serve as a counter and a bulwark 
against emerging Soviet/Warsaw Pact threats. 

Contrary to views emanating from some 
quarters, the proposed INF Treaty would not 
completely eliminate the Soviet threat. Fur- 
thermore, the treaty impacts not at all on 
growing Third World ballistic missile capabili- 
ties. General Abrahamson recently made ref- 
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erence to this in the context of the Iran-Iraq 
war. 

The threat is compounded by improvements 
in TBM's, munitions and accuracy, providing 
our adversaries with an increased capability to 
use the missiles with conventional and chemi- 
cal warheads against critical NATO assets. 
The synergism of a TBM attack followed by 
aircraft attacks pose a substantial threat to 
forward deployed United States and allied 
forces. 

| wish to note the following additional 
points: 

Many of the SDIO technologies apply to, 
and can be provided for development of 
ATBM systems for European defense as well 
as defenses in other theaters (including de- 
fense of theater-based U.S. forces). 

SDIO works closely with the U.S. Army, 
which has been designated as the lead serv- 
ice for the DOD ATBM program, by supporting 
architecture and technology development. 

Allied participation in ATBM development is 
essential. SDIO should continue to seek ways 
to cooperate with allies on collaborative 
ATBM projects, including cost-sharing. 

By drawing on the SDIO technology base 
and entering into cooperative research ar- 
rangements with allies, ATBM research can 
be carried out in a very efficient way, reducing 
both the schedule and/or the cost of achiev- 
ing an effective defense against tactical ballis- 
tic missiles. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment mirrors legis- 
lation already approved last year. It involves 
research and development for a crucial pro- 
gram and would take us to the point where we 
can decide whether or not to test it. What we 
have is an opportunity to focus on one very 
promising area of SD—one whose feasibility 
has already been proven. | urge the adoption 
of the amendment and also the proceeding 
forthwith of research and development. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Chairman, section 
315 of the reported bill prohibits the contract- 
ing out of certain maintenance functions relat- 
ing to trainer aircraft by the Air Force and the 
Navy. The need for the language arose out of 
a decision to contract out the maintenance of 
trainer aircraft at undergraduate pilot and navi- 
gator training centers. Those centers are lo- 
cated at Columbus AFB in Columbus, MS, 
Laughlin AFB in Del Rio, TX, Mather AFB in 
Sacramento, CA, Reese AFB in Lubbock, TX, 
and Williams AFB near Pheonix, AZ. These 
centers now employ 3,610 military personnel 
and 653 civilian employees in jobs relating to 
aircraft maintenance. 

The decision to contract out these functions 
was announced in an October 15, 1986 letter 
to Congress from the Air Force. That letter 
also listed three small contracting decisions 
involving 478 miltitary personnel and 202 civil- 
ians engaged in the maintenance of trainer 
equipment at technical training centers at 
Chanute AFB near Champaign-Urbana, IL, 
Lowry AFB in Denver, CO, and Sheppard AFB 
in Wichita Falls, TX. Through an oversight, sec- 
tion 315 failed to include trainer equipment 
maintenance within the definition of covered 
maintenance function. 

My amendment corrects that oversight. The 
language in the bill is justified because of the 
readiness requirements for flying personnel. 
The military may not be able to meet the de- 
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mands on it if maintenance of trainer aircraft 
and equipment does not keep it ready. My 
amendment adds trainer equipment to trainer 
aircraft in the language of section 315 to 
ensure that the three contracting out actions | 
described above are also included in the pro- 
hibition. 

Section 315, with my amendment, will pro- 
tect readiness by ensuring that the equipment 
needed to train pilots and navigators will be 
maintained and kept in good running order. 
The section will safeguard the positions of 
nearly 4,100 members of the military and 
about 850 civilian DOD employees. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Chairman, the Army has 
recently devised a program to replace the M1 
tanks in Europe with M1A1 tanks and begin 
issuing these M1 tanks to our National Guard 
units. These tanks are scheduled to come 
back, starting immediately, and be repaired or 
reworked as necessary at Anniston Army 
Depot in my district where we have some 50 
temporary employees in the M1 tank engine 
repair shop. The plan calls for handling 210 
tanks this fiscal year and 510 tanks in 1989. 

The Army has imposed a hiring freeze and 
these temporary employees are scheduled to 
go off the rolls at the end of this fiscal year, 
September 30, 1988. The nature of my 
amendment would be to allow for retention of 
these employees in order to repair the M1 
tank engines so the tanks can be issued to 
our National Guard. 

Mr. DAVIS of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is the result of the combined ef- 
forts of myself and my good friend and col- 
league on the Senate side, Senator ALAN 
Dixon. It is also derived from a bill that Mr. 
Ray and | introduced on March 10, 1988, 
along with several of my colleagues. In recent 
years, studies have shown a steady and un- 
checked erosion of our defense industrial 
base and it is my intention with this amend- 
ment to put in the works a comprehensive 
policy which will get us back on our feet. 

| want to mention a quote that | think does 
a good job of driving the point home. In 1980, 
the Defense Science Board’s Summer Study 
Task Force on Industrial Responsiveness 
said, A soldier can survive forever without 
mail, 30 days without food, 3 days without 
water, 3 minutes without air, but not a second 
without ammunition.” Now that only singles 
out one aspect of our defense industrial base, 
but as my colleagues on the Armed Services 
will tell you that is the area closest to home 
for me. But | must say that not only in the 
area of ammunition, but in every area of our 
defense industrial base, the erosion of neces- 
sary domestic facilities and development will 
cripple our ability to adequately respond to a 
military crisis. It is a basic readiness issue— 
can the United States sufficiently restore and 
maintain our defense industrial base in order 
to meet our national security needs. At this 
point in time, | would say that we could not 
mobilize in a timely fashion and | have heard 
a lot of military leaders say the same thing. 

My amendment starts to address this prob- 
lem by establishing the Under Secretary of 
Defense for Acquisition as the central manag- 
er of activities related to the defense industrial 
base. It gives him authority to implement initia- 
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tives in order to revitalize our defense industri- 
al base some of which | will highlight now: 

Analysis of the defense industrial base's 
ability to support certain acquisition programs, 

Extension of acquisition policies which in- 
crease reliance on commercial items and 
manufacturers, 

Establishment of policies which encourage 
investment in advanced manufacturing tech- 
nology production equipment, and 

Establishment of policies which increase re- 
liance on domestic sources for critical mobili- 
zation items. 

It is my hope that this amendment will be 
the catalyst of some good policies within the 
Department of Defense which will start to heal 
our defense industrial base. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my understanding that 
both the chairman and the ranking minority 
member support this amendment. | also un- 
derstand that there is some concern on the 
part of the Committee on Banking that this 
amendment might affect some of the authori- 
ties in the Defense Production Act. | want to 
make it clear that my amendment in no way 
diminishes any of the authorities of the Bank- 
ing Committee's jurisdiction of the Defense 
Production Act. 

With that in mind, | will conclude my re- 
marks by saying that | appreciate the support 
of my colleagues on the committee and want 
to thank the committee staff for all of their as- 
sistance in drafting this amendment. 

Mr. BADHAM. Mr. Chairman, this is a no 
cost amendment to title IX. It restores a P-3C 
aircraft provision that was contained in the 
Fiscal Year 1988 Authorization Act. 

Specifically, the amendment would provide 
$35 million in supplemental authorization for 
fiscal year 1988 to preserve the integrity of 
the current P-3 airframe production capability 
until it, or a variant, is selected or rejected as 
the airframe for the follow-on Long Range Air 
ASW Capable Aircraft [LRAACA] Program 
through competitive procedures. 

Mr. MORRISON of Washington. Mr. Chair- 
man, today it is my privilege to join with my 
colleague, Mr. Dicks, in proposing an amend- 
ment that would help the people of the Tri 
Cities in central Washington cope with the 
closing of the N reactor at Hanford. 

As you know, the people of the Tri Cities 
have supported the defense mission of the 
Hanford Nuclear Reservation for more than 40 
years. Now they are faced with the loss of a 
major defense production reactor, the N Re- 
actor, a loss that will be a great blow to both 
the technical team at Hanford and to the com- 
munities of the Tri Cities. | have been working 
in other forums to preserve and enhance the 
defense and scientific missions of the facilties 
at Hanford. Today, however, Mr. Dicks and | 
are seeking support for an amendment that 
focuses on the efforts of talented people in 
the Tri Cities to plan for a brighter, more eco- 
nomically diverse future that will be less de- 
pendent on the national defense projects at 
Hanford. 

Mr. Chairman, my amendment would permit 
the Office of Economic Adjustment in the De- 
partment of Defense to consult with State and 
local planning organizations in the Tri Cities. 
OEA can help these groups prepare and im- 
plement an economic diversification plan and 
can help them secure cooperation and assist- 
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ance from other Federal agencies in their ef- 
forts. 

The Office of Economic Adjustment has had 
great success in helping communities across 
the country cope with the closing of military 
bases and other defense related installations. 
They bring a unique set of experiences and 
talents which would be an important addition 
to the aggressive and sophisticated work al- 
ready underway in the Tri Cities, under the 
guidance of the Tri Cities Development Coun- 
cil and State and local officials. 

Mr. Chairman, in one way there is perhaps 
less to this amendment than meets the eye. It 
is not intended to provide significant amounts 
of grant money to the Tri Cities community. It 
simply strengthens the legal basis for OEA's 
work in the Tri Cities. Some questions had 
been raised by DOD counsel about whether a 
nuclear facility of the Department of Energy 
came under the jurisdiction of OEA. Without 
answering that question broadly, this amend- 
ment makes it clear that OEA may lend their 
services to the planning process in the Tri 
Cities. 

Let me take a moment to thank the chair- 
man of the Armed Services Committee for 
giving favorable consideration to my and Mr. 
Dicks’ amendment. This measure will help the 
people of the Tri Cities help themselves down 
the path toward a more stable and diversified 
economic future. 

Mr. DAVIS of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment addresses the funding problems 
which we have encountered in recent years 
with regard to the ammunition production 
base. It simply directs the Secretary of De- 
fense to look into alternatives to the current 
funding method which would provide a more 
stable funding environment and report back to 
both Armed Services Committees. The dead- 
line of December 1, 1988, is set so that we 
will have the results in time to look at a long- 
term solution for fiscal year 1990. 

As it stands now, the maintenance of our 
ammunition production base is funded out of 
the Army O&M budget. The Army’s O&M ac- 
counts were hard hit in fiscal year 1988 due to 
CHAMPUS costs, foreign currency fluctuations 
and an unfunded pay raise. Significant shifts 
within the O&M account resulted in major cuts 
to the funds used to maintain our ammunition 
production base. This adversely affects the 
production base and our overall readiness ca- 
pability. 

The maintenance activity is crucial to the 
well-being of the AAP's as without it they are 
at risk. For example, last year a sump pump 
failed at the Joliet AAP in my home district 
and millions of dollars of computer equipment 
for newly modernized TNT lines would have 
been flooded had the surveillance and mainte- 
nance crews not caught it. This is just one ex- 
ample of the type of damage that can be 
avoided with proper maintenance. 

The cuts that some of the AAP’s took in 
January resulted in layoffs across the board. 
They are now at a “bare-bones” staffing level 
with only fire crews and security guards on 
duty. No surveillance or maintenance is being 
performed. The Army itself has said that if this 
continues deterioration will take place and the 
response times for reactivation of these inac- 
tive lines will increase as will replacement 
costs. It only makes sense to spend the rela- 
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tively small amount of money now to maintain 
the AAP’s rather than putting it off until the 
costs double—and that means costs to the 
readiness of our mobilization base and costs 
to repair and replace dilapidated equipment 
and facilities. 

| know that this issue has been visited 
before and if the problem is not solved, | will 
visit it again. But it is my hope that this time 
we will see some good solutions come out of 
the Pentagon and then you can be sure that | 
will do my best to see that they are imple- 
mented. 

Mr. MORRISON of Washington. Mr. Chair- 
man today | am also seeking support for a 
second amendment to the Defense authoriza- 
tion bill. This amendment will allow the DOE 
Richland operations office and its contractors 
at Hanford to work with local development 
groups to manage the transition to a more di- 
versified Tri-Cities economy. My amendment 
will help them preserve and take the greatest 
advantage of the tremendous scientific and 
technical team that is in place now in the Tri- 

The amendment has two main features. 
First, it would permit DOE to reimburse con- 
tractors for loans of senior executives to the 
Tri-Cities Industrial Development Council, a 
community development organization that is 
leading the diversification effort in the Tri- 
Cities. A modest authorization of $500,000 per 
year for 2 years is provided for this purpose. 
These executives would provide TRIDEC with 
the managerial expertise it needs to imple- 
ment a plan to diversity the economy of the 
Tri-Cities, in order to insure its future once N- 
reactor is shut down. 

Senior executives with wide experience can 
help market the unique resources of the Han- 
ford community to outside investors. They can 
help incubate small businesses and encour- 
age entreprenurship within the existing Tri- 
Cities community, and they can help develop 
new concepts for commerical applications of 
the scientific developments on the reserva- 
tion. 

TRIDEC and other community groups are 
already at work on a plan for putting these 
ideas into practice, so these executives would 
fit smoothly into a system that already exists 
or would shortly come into existence. 

The second thing my amendment would do 
is permit the DOE contractors to provide 
some of their facilities—anything from a type- 
writer to office space—on a short-term basis 
to support the diversification effort. One spe- 
cific idea we have in mind is the creation of a 
central clearinghouse run by United Way 
where workers displaced by the shutdown can 
go to learn how to write a résumé or to get 
advice on the more specialized support serv- 
ices available to them. 

In the case of loaned facilities, all the ex- 
penses associated with these operations 
would be borne by the community groups, and 
by State and local government. But the avail- 
ability of surplus buildings on the reservation 
and the physical separation of the Hanford 
facilities from the Tri-Cities community makes 
loaned facilities a natural solution to the office 
space problem. 

Community leaders and major contractors in 
the Hanford area enjoy a very close working 
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relationship, a legacy of the 40 years of strong 
community support for the Hanford missions. 
This amendment would remove some admin- 
istrative impediments to the natural inclination 
of these people to work together and would 
free their energies to the benefit of the laid off 
work force and the entire community. 

To conclude, Mr. Chairman, this amendment 
is intended to provide the maximum assist- 
ance to the Tri-Cities for the minimum possi- 
ble expense—for a negligible expense, really. 
By providing the flexibility for talented people 
inside and outside of government to do what 
they do best, my amendments would acknowl- 
edge the 40 years of yeoman work done by 
the people of the Tri-Cities in support of our 
national defense programs, and would give 
them the boost they need to start them down 
the path toward a more stable and diversified 
economic future. | would like once again to 
thank the chairman and members of the 
Armed Services Committee for their consider- 
ation and their support. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Chairman, the Army has 
requested to use 1988 tank conversion 
moneys to begin placing the M-1 tank in our 
National Guard units. This involves some $90 
million which was appropriated in the current 
continuing resolution. | wish to submit for the 
RECORD a letter from Secretary Sculley, 
signed by Lt. Gen. Donald Pihl in the Secre- 
tary’s absence, outlining how the Army wishes 
to use this $90 million. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, DC, April 22, 1988. 
Hon. BILL NICHOLS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN NICHOLS: This is to 
inform you that the Army supports the ini- 
tiative of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee to redesignate funds appropriated in 
fiscal year 1988 for the M60 tank program 
to the Abrams tank program. 

We expect to allocate these monies as fol- 
lows: 

$60 million for procurement of 26 M1A1 


$21 million to retrograde Mi tanks 
through Anniston Army Depot and restore 
them to a ready-for-issue status. 

$5 million to apply hardware modification 
kits to fielded Abrams tanks. 

$4 million to facilitize Anniston Army 
Depot to execute a program to upgun M1 
tanks to a 120mm gun configuration. 

We recognize that some of these monies 
may have to be reprogrammed from Pro- 
curement, Weapons and Tracked Combat 
Vehicles, Army to another account in order 
to accomplish some of the initiatives de- 
tailed above, and will foward the appropri- 
ate request upon final Congressional action 
on the Fiscal Year 1989 National Defense 
Authorization Bill. 

I sincerely appreciate your continued in- 
terest in all of the Army’s programs, and 
the Army tank program in particular. 

Sincerely, 
J.R. SCULLEY, 
Assistant Secretary of the Army (Re- 
search, Development and Acquisition). 


Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. Mr. Chair- 
man, | rise in support of the LaFalce amend- 
ment which will prevent a change in the alert 
status of northern tier Air National Guard units 
until the Air Force presents reports to Con- 
gress on plans to improve our northern border 
air defense. 
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The need for the amendment arises for two 
principal reasons. First, the Air Force has not 
consulted in a complete and timely manner 
either with the appropriate committees of Con- 
gress or with Members of Congress whose 
districts include the five Air National Guard 
units, whose 5-minute alert status the Defense 
Department now proposes to end. Such a 
major change in our air defense policy simply 
should not be made without full and orderly 
consultation with Congress, which has provid- 
ed the funding for these bases in the first 
place on the basis of recommendations from 
the Pentagon. 

| also support this amendment on policy 
grounds. Only this year, the Air Force phased 
out at Minot AFB the only remaining active 
duty air defense squadron on our entire north- 
ern border. | regret that change and believe 
that it left only the thinnest layer of protection 
in the form of the Air Guard alert units. Now 
the Air Force proposes to end even that um- 
brella of protection in the region of most of 
our premier SAC and ICBM bases, including 
the Fargo, ND, ANG unit. 

The Air Force properly argues that the 
nature of the air-breathing threat has 
changed. It is now primarily from air- and sea- 
launched cruise missiles, which are difficult to 
shoot down because of their minimal radar 
cross-section. This augurs in favor of strength- 
ening our perimeter radar and interceptor ca- 
Pabilities. 

However, the problem is that we have not 
yet completed those necessary perimeter im- 
provements. The north warning radar system, 
which is to supersede the existing DEW line 
system is not yet fully complete. This means 
that we do not have air-tight coverage against 
penetration by either Soviet cruise missiles or 
long-range bombers. 

Until we achieve that goal, it would seem 
prudent to me to keep our northern tier Air 
Guard alert squardrons and to coordinate their 
activities with AWACS planes—much as we 
now do in the Persian Gulf and as we are al- 
ready doing for other North American contin- 
gencies, 

| urge this posture, as well, because 
Canada simply does not have robust number 
of interceptor squardrons. For a few million 
dollars a year we can help ensure that we 
have the best possible reinforcements for our 
Canadian allies—reinforcements ready on 5- 
minute alert status 365 days of the year at 
Fargo, ND and four sister bases. 

Consequently, | join in support of the 
amendment of my colleague from New York, 
which also enjoys the endorsement of the 
Armed Services Committee. | commend my 
colleagues, Mr. LAFALCE, Mr. BONIOR, and Mr. 
MARLENEE for their leadership and the com- 
mittee leaders for their help. 

Mr. LAFALCE. Mr. Chairman, | rise in strong 
support of the amendment offered by Con- 
gressman Davio BONIOR to H.R. 4264, the 
Department of Defense authorization bill for 
fiscal year 1989. Less than 3 weeks ago, it 
came to my attention that the Air Force is 
considering the elimination of air defense alert 
status for northern border Air National Guard 
units, which includes the 107th Fighter Inter- 
ceptor Group, New York Air National Guard, 
at Niagara Falls, NY. The mission of these in- 
terceptor groups in the Northern United States 
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is to be prepared to take off with 5 minutes 
notice to intercept any unidentified or enemy 
aircraft in the region and to maintain our air 
sovereignty. 

When | requested information on whether 
such a decision had been made by the Air 
Force to eliminate this strategic defense alert 
Status, | was told that no such decision had 
been made. However, upon pursuing my 
question further, | found out that not only had 
such a decision been made already, but that 
the Air Force was planning to deactivate this 
status for two units relatively soon. The units 
in question had not been notified nor had any 
Members of Congress been notified; and even 
the House and Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittees had not been notified. 

My attempts to obtain information from the 
Air Force on the reasons for such an action 
led to a plethora of conflicting and sometimes 
misleading information. The Air Force claims 
that it no longer requires this defense alert 
status for northern border Air National Guard 
units because it is developing and implement- 
ing new radar systems, the over-the-horizon 
backscatter [OTH-B] radar system and the 
north warning system. However, according to 
information obtained from Norad headquar- 
ters, the OTH-B system will not be fully oper- 
ational for at least 4 to 5 years; and the initial 
OTH-B radar located in Bangor, ME, is still in 
the testing stage and is experiencing serious 
software problems. The first phase of the 
north warning system will not be operational 
until at least 1990, while the second phase of 
the north warning system is still in the early 
developmental stages. 

This information raises serious questions 
about whether the Air Force, in its efforts to 
develop and implement newer and more so- 
phisticated radar systems, is rushing ahead 
with the deactivation of the old radar sys- 
tems—Cadin-Pinetree and the Dewline— 
before the new systems are fully developed 
and operational. It also raises questions about 
what radar system will be in operation. It also 
raises questions about what radar system will 
be in operation during the next few years to 
carry out our vital strategic air defense mis- 
sion. 

Therefore, the purpose of this amendment 
is to place a moratorium on any changes in 
the strategic defense alert status until the 
Secretary of the Air Force officially reports to 
Congress that the north warning system and 
the over-the-horizon backscatter radar system 
are fully operational and effective. It would 
also require an interim report by the Secretary 
of the Air Force within 90 days after the en- 
actment of this act to describe the radar sur- 
veillance system that will be in use during 
fiscal year 1989 along the northern portion of 
the United States. 

There are three major reasons for support- 
ing this amendment: 

First, the elimination of air defense alert 
status for Air National Guard units along the 
northern border of the United States implies a 
major change in our strategic defense and 
may greatly increase our strategic vulnerabil- 
ity. If a Soviet bomber should get through the 
northern radar—Dewline—undetected, there 
would be no interceptor group available in 
time in that area to stop the Soviets from set- 
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ting up at the required position in Canada to 
launch cruise missiles into the United States. 

Thus, the issue of whether Air National 
Guard units maintain strategic defense alert 
status is not merely a parochial issue. Instead, 
this issue is one of national significance in 
terms of our overall strategic defense capabil- 
ity. Since the House of Representatives has 
not even held any hearings on this issue, | be- 
lieve that such a major change in our strategic 
defense should—at the very least—be consid- 
ered by the appropriate congressional commit- 
tees prior to its implementation. 

Second, the elimination of air defense alert 
status could have a negative impact upon the 
agreement that the United States has with 
Canada with regard to our joint defense of 
North America. The defense alert capability at 
northern border bases, such as the one at Ni- 
agara Falls, NY, is critical to maintaining our 
commitment to Canada to be able to rapidly 
assist them in the event of an attack. 

Third, | want to point out to my colleagues 
that there are no major cost benefits to be 
achieved by the elimination of air defense 
alert status for these bases. It is estimated 
that such an action would lead to the loss of 
50 jobs at each base, with an estimated cost 
savings to the Air Force of $3 to $6 million 
per year. While | fully support the need to 
achieve effective cost savings within the De- 
partment of Defense budget, | do not believe 
it is worth sacrificing the strategic defense of 
the United States to achieve a cost savings of 
$3 to $6 million. This cost savings would be 
more than offset by real defense costs in 
terms of a loss of strategic response capabil- 


Therefore, | request my colleagues to join 
me in support of the Bonior amendment. This 
would provide Congress with an opportunity to 
carefully examine the impact that any change 
in strategic defense alert status for Air Nation- 
al Guard units would have upon our strategic 
defense capability. 

Mr. SAXTON. Mr. Speaker, | rise in strong 
support of this amendment. 

For the last 66 years, Deborah Heart and 
Lung has provided vital, lifesaving care to 
thousands of individuals—at no cost to the 
patient. Deborah is a leader in the critical, de- 
manding fields of life-threatening cardiac and 
pulmonary disorders. Because the center's 
mission is the diagnosis and treatment of the 
sick, Deborah offers care regardless of a per- 
son's race, creed, or ability to pay. Without 
Deborah, many poor and uninsured individuals 
would have to forgo or delay necessary medi- 
cal attention. 

Deborah will accept and is offered reim- 
bursement from Medicare, Medicaid, commer- 
cial insurance carriers, and HMO’s. Only 
CHAMPUS refuses to reimburse Deborah for 
care given to its beneficiaries. 

CHAMPUS regulations say that if a benefici- 
ary has no legal obligation to pay, CHAMPUS 
has no legal obligation to pay. CHAMPUS be- 
lieves that if they reimburse Deborah, then an 
abuse of services would result. | do not feel 
this is a valid argument. Deborah does not 
provide frivolous care, but serious, expensive, 
lifesaving care like open heart surgery. 

This amendment is further made necessary 
by the location of Deborah. This impressive 
hospital is located near military facilities and is 


in an area of high concentration of military re- 
tirees. | am sure that CHAMPUS beneficiaries 
are shocked to learn that their insurance 
policy will reimburse just about any hospital 
except a highly regarded and philanthropic 
hospital near them. 

Mr. McMILLEN of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, | 
rise in support of my amendment. My amend- 
ment would authorize not more than 
$40,000,000 for an Airship program. 

Over the past several years, the Armed 
Services Committee has been examining ways 
to improve our overall defense posture by in- 
novative, low cost technology applications. In 
this context, the airship has emerged as offer- 
ing real potential in air defense and other sur- 
veillance and battle management roles. 

A prototype approach—as recommended by 
the Packard Commission—has been devel- 
oped and funded under the Navy Airship Pro- 
gram with $25 million being appropriated in 
fiscal year 1988. No money, however, was re- 
quested by the Navy for fiscal year 1989. 

The need for this type of airborne radar and 
communications platform has evolved from 
the threat of low-flying, high-speed antiship 
missiles such as the Exocet. Exocets sank 
British boats during the Falklands Islands war 
of 1982, and struck the U.S.S. Stark in the 
Persian Gulf last May. 

The Navy has a long standing requirement 
for over the horizon surveillance and target- 
ting. The airship will be the primary means of 
detecting the low observable Soviet threat— 
the antishipping missile. In addition, the Navy 
needs the airship to provide 24-hour surveil- 
lance at low cost; remain on station with the 
fleet for 30 days; have look down capabilities 
for warning; engage in electronic warfare; and 
extend the radar range of fleet air defense 
from the existing 20 miles to 120 miles. The 
Air Force is looking into the possibility of 
buying airships for continental air defense. 
Customs is checking out the viability of using 
airships to stop drug smugglers. 

The Airship Program is a sound investment 
in our military preparedness, and | urge its 
passage. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no further requests for time and 
I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
further requests for time and I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
Gray of Illinois). The question is on 
the en bloc amendments, as modified, 
offered by the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. ASPIN]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman pro tempore announced 
that the ayes appeared to have it. 


RECORDED VOTE 
Mrs. BOXER. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand a recorded vote. 
A recorded vote was ordered. 
The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—ayes 367, noes 
4, not voting 60, as follows: 


[Roll No. 81] 
AYES—367 
Ackerman Anderson Anthony 
Akaka Andrews Applegate 
Alexander Annunzio Archer 
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Armey 
Aspin 
Atkins 
Baker 
Ballenger 
Bartlett 
Bateman 
Beilenson 
Bennett 
Bentley 
Bereuter 
Bilbray 
Bilirakis 
Bliley 
Boehlert 
Boggs 
Bonior 
Bonker 
Borski 
Bosco 
Boucher 
Boulter 
Boxer 
Brennan 
Broomfield 
Brown (CA) 
Brown (CO) 
Bruce 
Bryant 
Buechner 
Bunning 
Burton 
Bustamante 
Byron 
Callahan 
Campbell 
Cardin 
Carper 
Chandler 
Chapman 
Chappell 
Clarke 

Clay 
Clement 
Clinger 
Coats 

Coble 
Coelho 
Coleman (MO) 
Coleman (TX) 
Combest 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cooper 
Coughlin 
Coyne 
Crane 
Dannemeyer 
Darden 
Davis (IL) 
Davis (MI) 
DeFazio 
DeLay 
Dellums 
Derrick 
DeWine 
Dickinson 
Dicks 
Dingell 
Dixon 
Donnelly 
Dorgan (ND) 
Dornan (CA) 
Dowdy 
Downey 
Dreier 
Durbin 
Dwyer 
Dyson 
Eckart 
Edwards (CA) 
Edwards (OK) 
Emerson 
English 
Erdreich 
Espy 


Foglietta 
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Foley Markey 
Ford (MI) Marlenee 
Ford (TN) Martin (IL) 
Frank Martin (NY) 
Frost Matsui 
Gallegly Mavroules 
Gallo McCandless 
Garcia McCloskey 
Gejdenson McCollum 
Gekas McCrery 
Gephardt McCurdy 
Gibbons McDade 
Gilman McEwen 
Gingrich McGrath 
Glickman McHugh 
Gonzalez MeMillan (NC) 
Goodling McMillen (MD) 
Gordon Meyers 
Gradison Mfume 
Grandy Michel 
Grant Miller (OH) 
Gray (IL) Mineta 
Green Moakley 
Gregg Molinari 
Guarini Mollohan 
Gunderson Montgomery 
Hall (OH) Moorhead 
Hall (TX) Morella 
Hamilton Morrison (CT) 
Hammerschmidt Morrison (WA) 
Hansen Mrazek 
Harris Murphy 
Hastert Murtha 
Hawkins Myers 
Hayes (IL) Nagle 
Hayes (LA) Natcher 
Hefley Neal 
Hefner Nelson 
Herger Nichols 
Hertel Nielson 
Hiler Nowak 
Hochbrueckner Oberstar 
Holloway Obey 
Hopkins Olin 
Horton Ortiz 
Houghton Owens (UT) 
Hoyer Oxley 
Hubbard Packard 
Hughes Panetta 
Hunter Parris 
Hutto Pashayan 
Hyde Patterson 
Inhofe Pease 
Ireland Pelosi 
Jacobs Penny 
Jeffords Pepper 
Jenkins Perkins 
Johnson (CT) Petri 
Johnson (SD) Pickett 
Jones (NC) Pickle 
Jontz Porter 
Kanjorski Price 
Kaptur Pursell 
Kasich Quillen 
Kennedy Rangel 
Kennelly Ravenel 
Kildee Regula 
Kleczka Rhodes 
Kolter Ridge 
Konnyu Rinaldo 
Kostmayer Ritter 

Kyl Roberts 
LaFalce Robinson 
Lagomarsino Rodino 
Lancaster Roe 

Lantos Rogers 
Leach (1A) Rose 

Leath (TX) Roukema 
Lehman (FL) Rowland (CT) 
Leland Rowland (GA) 
Levin (MI) Roybal 
Levine (CA) Russo 
Lewis (FL) Sabo 

Lewis (GA) Saiki 
Lightfoot Savage 
Lipinski Sawyer 
Lloyd Saxton 
Lott Schaefer 
Lowery (CA) Scheuer 
Lowry (WA) Schroeder 
Lujan Schulze 
Luken, Thomas Schumer 
Lukens, Donald Sensenbrenner 
MacKay Sharp 
Madigan Shaw 
Manton Shays 
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Shumway Spratt Vander Jagt 
Shuster Staggers Vento 
Sikorski Stangeland Visclosky 
Sisisky Stark Vucanovich 
Skages Stenholm Walgren 
Skeen Stratton Watkins 
Skelton Studds Waxman 
Slattery Stump Weber 
Slaughter (NY) Sundquist Weiss 
Slaughter(VA) Sweeney Weldon 
Smith (FL) Swift Wheat 
Smith (1A) Swindall Whittaker 
Smith (NE) Synar Whitten 
Smith (NJ) Tallon Williams 
Smith (TX) Tauke Wilson 
Smith, Denny Tauzin Wise 

(OR) Taylor Wolf 
Smith, Robert Thomas (GA) Wolpe 

(NH) Torres Wyden 
Smith, Robert Torricelli Wylie 

(OR) Traficant Yatron 
Snowe Traxler Young (AK) 
Solarz Udall Young (FL) 
Solomon Upton 
Spence Valentine 

NOES—4 
Kastenmeier Livingston 
Kolbe Walker 
NOT VOTING—60 
AuCoin Dymally Miller (CA) 
Badham Early Miller (WA) 
Barnard Fazio Moody 
Barton Frenzel Oakar 
Bates Gaydos Owens (NY) 
Berman Gray (PA) Rahall 
Bevill Hatcher Ray 
Biaggi Henry Richardson 
Boland Huckaby Rostenkowski 
Brooks Jones (TN) Roth 
Carr Kemp Schneider 
Cheney Latta Schuette 
Collins Lehman (CA) St Germain 
Courter Lent Stallings 
Craig Lewis (CA) Stokes 
Crockett Lungren Thomas (CA) 
Daub Mack ‘Towns 
de la Garza Martinez Volkmer 
DioGuardi Mazzoli Wortley 
Duncan Mica Yates 
O 1145 
Mr. UDALL and Mr. ARMEY 


changed their votes from “no” to 
“aye.” 

So, the en bloc amendments, as 
modified, were agreed to. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
Gray of Illinois). Pursuant to House 
Resolution 436, no further amend- 
ments to the committee amendment in 
the nature of a substitute, as modified 
and as amended, are in order except 
amendments designated in section 2 of 
House Resolution 436; House Report 
100-590; or by paragraph (2) of section 
2 of House Resolution 435. 

Said amendments shall be consid- 
ered only in the order and manner 
specified and shall be considered as 
having been read. Debate time speci- 
fied for each amendment shall be 
equally divided and controlled by the 
proponent of the amendment and a 
Member opposed thereto. 

No amendments, except for amend- 
ments printed in section 3 of House 
Report 100-590, are subject to amend- 
ment—except as specified in House 
Resolution 436 or House Report 100- 
590—or to a demand for a division of 
the question. Debate on any amend- 
ment offered to amendments designat- 
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ed in section 3 of House Report 100- 
590 is limited to 10 minutes, equally di- 
vided and controlled by the proponent 
of the amendment and a Member op- 
posed thereto. Any amendment under 
consideration when the Committee of 
the Whole rises on a legislative day 
shall be completed when the Commit- 
tee of the Whole next resumes its sit- 
ting on H.R. 4264. 

Pro forma amendments for the pur- 
pose of debate shall be in order only if 
offered by the chairman or ranking 
minority member of the Committee on 
Armed Services, and any general 
debate specified in House Resolution 
436 shall be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

It is now in order to debate the sub- 
ject matter of contracting out. 

Pursuant to the rule, the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. AsrIx] will be 
recognized for 5 minutes and the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. DICKIN- 
son] will be recognized for 5 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. ASPIN]. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. LANCASTER]. 

Mr. LANCASTER. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman from Illinois has of- 
fered an amendment which will re- 
quire the Department of Defense to 
accomplish an objective which is al- 
ready required by executive order and 
has proven imposssible because of the 
lack of necessary resources. 

Under the Crane amendment, the 
Department of Defense must review, 
at a rate of 3 percent per year, the 
commercial activities in their invento- 
ry. The purpose of these reviews is to 
determine the most cost-effective 
method of operation of each activity, 
and these activities range from 
groundskeeping to guard duty to ma- 
chinery maintenance. They are impor- 
tant activities, and Congress has his- 
torically been involved in providing 
guidance on the review process. 

The commercial activity review proc- 
ess, defined in OMB circular A-76, in- 
volves defining the activity, and often, 
creating a statement of work and 
asking for bids from commercial firms 
to perform the activity. A cost analysis 
must be performed to determine 
whether it is cheaper to do the effort 
in house; or contract it out. As can 
well be imagined, the review process is 
sensitive, laborious, labor intensive, 
and time consuming. 

The Crane amendment, requiring a 
review rate of 3 percent per year, puts 
into law a requirement already levied 
on the Defense Department in Execu- 
tive Order 12615 of November 19, 1987. 

Just this month, the Subcommittee 
on Investigations of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee held a hearing on the 
execution of that Executive order. Mr. 
Robert A. Stone, Deputy Assistant 
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Secretary of Defense—Installations, 
testified before the subcommittee. 

During the hearing, one of the 
major areas of questioning concerned 
the Defense Department’s ability to 
meet the 3-percent per year reivew 
rate required by Executive Order 
12615. This was a new review rate 
which required a threefold increase 
over what the Department had been 
able to do each year. Mr. Stone stated 
that no additional resources, either 
people or money, were being applied 
to accomplish this new goal. In re- 
sponse to questions, Mr. Stone gave 
his personal opinion that the Defense 
Department could not meet the goal 
of 3 percent per year. He further 
stated that there was a backlog of 
commercial activity reviews which 
could take the Defense Department 6 
to 8 years to complete. 

Like the Executive order, the Crane 
amendment provides no additional re- 
sources to the Defense Department. 
There is nothing in the amendment 
which will change the Department’s 
ability to achieve a review rate it is al- 
ready unable to accomplish. 

Given the significance of the com- 
mercial activity review process, both to 
the continued efficient performance of 
these services and to the morale of the 
civil servants performing them, it is a 
great disservice for us to mandate a re- 
quirement which will force the De- 
fense Department to produce quick, 
and inevitably superficial reviews. An 
unacceptable alternative would be for 
the Defense Department to reallocate 
already scarce resources from more 
important programs to support this re- 
quirement. For that reason, I urge re- 
jection of this amendment. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Florida (Mr. IRELAND]. 

Mr. IRELAND. Mr. Chairman, each 
time we come to the floor of the 
House to consider the Department of 
Defense authorization bill, the issue of 
contracting out comes up. In study 
after study, we have learned that con- 
tracting out certain functions can save 
the taxpayers of this Nation a consid- 
erable amount of money. In these days 
of budget deficits, more efficient use 
of our resources must be one of our 
top priorities. Our efforts in this area 
must continue and they must be fair. 

For too many years, small business 
in this Nation has been put in an 
almost impossible situation when it 
comes to competing against the Feder- 
al Government. A key component of 
our system of government is the abili- 
ty of anyone to compete in a free mar- 
ketplace on a fair competitive playing 
field. Certainly, our Federal Govern- 
ment should adhere to this policy and 
I wholeheartedly support efforts by 
the administration to promote con- 
tracting out. The business community 
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should not be subjected to unfair com- 
petition from its own Government. 

This is not to say that we should 
contract out these defense functions 
indiscriminately. We must continue to 
take into consideration our national 
security needs and we must ensure 
that contracting out does, indeed, 
bring about the important costs sav- 
ings that competition can achieve. We 
must be deliberate in our efforts so 
that we can balance the important 
functions of defense readiness with a 
competitive, cost-effective contracting 
program. We should resist the tempta- 
tion to piecemeal destroy the contract- 
ing-out procedure. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 


Mr. Chairman, | rise in opposition to the 
amendment. Last year the Congress put this 
matter to rest when we gave the authority to 
decide what areas to study for contracting out 
to the installation commanders. These are the 
people on the spot and they are the ones in 
the best position to know what is best for their 
installation. The Crane amendment seeks to 
turn back the clock and resurrect the failed A- 
76 Program of the early 1980's. It did not 
work then and will not work now. 

On April 12 our Armed Services Investiga- 
tion Subcommittee held a hearing to review 
this Executive order and its implementation by 
DOD. The first thing we found was that this 
order calls for a 300-percent increase in 
annual A-76 studies, beginning in fiscal year 
1988. This appears to be totally unrealistic 
and will require a major increase in DOD dol- 
lars and people to implement. According to 
DOD testimony, the current annual cost of 
performing A-76 reviews involving 8,000 to 
10,000 civilian employees runs between $150 
to $300 million and requires the full time ef- 
forts of 1,700 personnel. If DOD has to triple 
the funding and personnel resources to meet 
the requirements of this order it will increase 
the annual cost of A-76 reviews between 
$450 and $900 million and involve about 
5,000 full-time personnel. We currently are 
short of funds to train and maintain equipment 
so how can we justify a funding increase to 
expand an unsuccessful A-76 Program? 

In my judgment the Congress took the cor- 
rect decision last year and any action con- 
cerning this Executive order should be to 
negate it—not to place it in law. 


Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. MAvROULEs]. 

Mr. MAVROULES. Mr. Chairman, I 
think the gentleman for yielding me 
this time. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment put forth by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Crane]. 

The Crane amendment, Mr. Chair- 
man, runs counter to the Nichols 
amendment. The Nichols amendment 
requires the Secretary of Defense to 
delegate authority for the implemen- 
tation of the A-76 Program for base 
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commanders for a 2-year trial period. 
During that period, it is up to the base 
commanders, and not the Secretary of 


Defense, as required in the Crane 


amendment to identify commercial ac- 
tivities to determine which new studies 
shall be undertaken and how the solic- 
itation shall be conducted. 

DOD testimony revealed that the 
annual cost of reviewing 1 percent of 
the civilian work force ran between 
$150 million and $300 million. In- 
creased studies could drive the annual 
costs up between $450 million and $900 
million and involve 3,400 additional 
personnel. 

At a time when there is not enough 
money to train, repair ships, tanks, 
and aircraft, and take care of military 
personnel and their families, it is very 
hard to justify diverting dollars for an 
increased A-76 Program. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, at the same 
time that DOD would be required to 
dramatically increase resources for A- 
76 studies, it would be deprived of the 
savings from that program to use 
them to address priority unfunded re- 
quirements like training, depot main- 
tenance, and quality of life programs. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the balance of my time to the 
very distinguished gentleman from 
Oregon [Mr. ROBERT F. SMITH]. 

Mr. ROBERT F. SMITH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise today in support of the 
amendment offered by my friend and 
colleague from Illinois, Mr. CRANE. I 
do so because the Pentagon may today 
be overspending hundreds of millions 
of dollars annually, simply because of 
official foot dragging. 

Many of my colleagues know that— 
with my colleague, Mr. STENHOLM of 
Texas—I began offering legislation 
similar to Mr. Crane’s—Government- 
wide rather than department-specif- 
ic—some 4 years ago. My own legisla- 
tive experiences in the State of 
Oregon had demonstrated to me that 
government at all levels could benefit 
significantly by relying on competition 
to decide who should perform Govern- 
ment’s “commercial activities.” 

More than 2 years ago, I sent a letter 
to then-Defense Secretary Caspar 
Weinberger, telling him that I was 
aware of the Defense Department's 
own 7-year backlog of defense com- 
petitive job review. DOD itself, in 
1979, outlined an ambitious program 
of A-76 job reviews. Today, sadly, the 
Department is still far behind sched- 
ule. 

Simply by applying proven OMB 
and DOD formulas, its easy to esti- 
mate the possible savings from those 
jobs. 

OMB estimates average salary and 
benefits for each DOD job reviewed 
will total $30,000; and the DOD ap- 
plies a 30-percent cost savings factor 
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for each job reviewed under existing 
A-76 criteria. 

Multiply every job review by $30,000 
each; multiply them again by 30 per- 
cent, and you'll discover for yourself 
how much can be saved—how much is 
being ignored simply because the Pen- 
tagon has felt no urgency in doing the 
job. 

Governmentwide, GAO said my bill 
was worth $3 billion annual savings. A 
more recent report which calculated 
savings if all prohibitions against con- 
tracting out were dropped estimates as 
much as $7 billion Governmentwide 
savings. Certainly, applied to the mas- 
sive DOD, my colleague’s $300 million 
savings can be justified. 

The Department of Defense has 
failed to live up to its own standards 
despite the fact that it has more con- 
tracting review personnel—some 1,700 
at last count—and more incentive to 
do it than any other agency—they 
have been the only Department which 
has been allowed to keep its A-76 sav- 
ings for reuse. Mr. CRANE’s amend- 
ment would change that. 

Clearly, Pentagon administrators 
haven't felt enough individual compul- 
sion to save the billion dollars, allow- 
ing us to assume that they must not 
need the money. 

They do need the instructions to 
place contracting out at the top of 
their priority list. The amendment 
would to that. 

I believe everyone in this Chamber 
can support this measure. 

I have yet to meet a colleague who 
doesn’t want the United States to be 
strong and ready to meet any threat. 
Our disagreement comes only in how 
to achieve that goal. 

We're long relied on the force of 
competition to improve and make 
more affordable the products we buy 
as consumers. The U.S. Government is 
the world’s largest consumer. 

Mr. Chairman, competitive contract 
review saves money in every instance, 
regardless of whether the function is 
kept in-house or contracted. 

Those of you who support our 
strongest possible defenses at any cost 
know that the pressure of competition 
will help ensure that we're paying for 
only the best. 

And those of you who insist that the 
DOD should be no less responsive to 
the scarcity of tax dollars than all 
agencies know that the use of competi- 
tive contract comparison and awards is 
an ideal way to save money and pre- 
serve the mission. 

It is truly strength through sense. 

I urge my colleagues to join me in 
supporting this amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I include the follow- 
ing GAO report: 
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{General Accounting Office—Report to 
Congressional Requesters, December 1986] 
FEDERAL PRODUCTIVITY: POTENTIAL SAVINGS 

From Private SECTOR Cost COMPARISONS 


U.S. GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE, 
GENERAL GOVERNMENT DIVISION, 
Washington, DC, December 31, 1986. 
Hon. ROBERT F. SMITH, 
House of Representatives. 
Hon, CHARLES W. STENHOLM, 
House of Representatives. 

This report responds to your March 6, 
1986, letter requesting that we provide a 
range of cost savings and program preserva- 
tions that would be possible with the pas- 
sage of H.R. 3357. (The term “program pres- 
ervation“ means maintaining at least the 
existing levels of program services’ quality 
and timeliness.) H.R. 3357 would require the 
federal government to contract with the pri- 
vate sector to the maximum extent possible 
for commercial products and services when 
they can be procured at lower cost. The 
intent of the bill is to broadly expand the 
use of competition and reliance on the pri- 
vate sector to reduce the costs of products 
and services needed by the government. As 
agreed with your offices, we developed a 
range of cost savings based on past analyses 
of the Office of Management and Budget 
(OMB) Circular A-76 policy. 

OMB Circular A-76 “Performance of 
Commercial Activities” is the current gov- 
ernment policy that requires executive 
branch agencies to procure commercial 
products and services from private sector 
sources when the private sector can accom- 
plish the same quality job at less cost than a 
government operation. A modified version 
of Circular A-76 would become law under 
H.R. 3357 and, if fully implemented in ac- 
cordance with appropriate contracting pro- 
cedures and regulations, should result in 
cost savings while preserving programs, as 
currently required by A-76 procedures. In 
1978 and 1981 we recommended to Congress 
that a legislated policy was needed to assure 
that agencies implement A-76 consistently 
and provide for the appropriate use of fed- 
eral resources. As agreed with your offices, 
we are also providing information on OMB’s 
current A-76 implementation policy, our 
past positions on A-76, and our views on 
H.R. 3357 (see app. I). 

To provide the requested information, we 
examined past analyses of the A-76 pro- 
gram. From literature searches we identi- 
fied five past analyses prepared by various 
organizations between 1982 and 1986 which 
provide 10 estimates indicating the range of 
long-term annual cost savings and program 
preservations possible after governmentwide 
implementation of A-76. We did not at- 
tempt to verify the 10 savings estimates or 
the findings of the five analyses. To obtain 
information not available from the pub- 
lished reports, we interviewed analysts who 
either prepared or have follow-up duties re- 
lated to the analyses. We further examined 
our past reports on A-76 contracting and 
OMB documents on its current A-76 imple- 
mentation policy. Our work was performed 
in accordance with generally accepted gov- 
ernment auditing standards during March 
through May of 1986. 

Since 1982, analyses of Circular A-76 have 
been made by the Congressional Budget 
Office (CBO), the National Academy of 
Public Administration (NAPA), OMB, the 
President's Private Sector Survey on Cost 
Control (PPSSCC), and the Heritage Foun- 
dation that provided long-term cost saving 
estimates of A-76 if it were implemented 
governmentwide. The saving estimates 
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ranged from $500 million to $4.6 billion (see 
app. II). 

None of these analyses and estimates of 
A-76 savings fully reflect the specific provi- 
sions of H.R. 3357; however, we believe that 
one OMB estimate comes closest in repre- 
senting the potential savings from H.R. 3357 
which, according to this estimate, could 
range from $2 to $3 billion. Unlike the other 
estimates, the 1984 OMB estimate assumed 
an expanded A-76 inventory of activities by 
including additional commercial positions 
and did not assume any reduction in exist- 
ing legislative restrictions on contracting 
out. Similarly, H.R. 3357 would not remove 
existing restrictions and would require ex- 
panding the inventory of commercial posi- 
tions. Notwithstanding this potential range 
of cost savings, one provision of H.R. 3357 
should be considered for modification. 

We believe that private sector requests for 
reconsideration of government management 
decisions about activities considered inher- 
ently governmental and not subject to con- 
tracting out should be left to executive 
branch review with congressional oversight 
of the review process, Such decisions reflect 
discretionary management functions of ex- 
ecutive branch agencies and are more appro- 
priate for executive branch review rather 
than judicial review in the U.S. District 
courts as provided for by H.R. 3357. 

We also believe that H.R. 3357 would pro- 
vide for more efficient and effective govern- 
ment operations if it required accountability 
for cost savings resulting from its implemen- 
tation. To assure accountability for cost sav- 
ings, H.R. 3357 should require agencies to 
specify in thier budget requests anticipated 
and actual cost savings achieved as a result 
of private sector cost comparisons. 

We obtained comments on this report 
from OMB and it agreed with the report's 
contents. 

As arranged with your offices, unless you 
publicly announce its contents earlier, we 
plan no further distribution of this report 
until 30 days from its issue date. At that 
time, we will send copies to other interested 
parties and make copies available to others 
upon request. 

WILLIAM J. ANDERSON, 
Assistant Comptroller General. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


CBO—Congressional Budget Office. 

DOD—Department of Defense. 

GAO—General Accounting Office. 

NAPA—National Academy of Public Ad- 
ministration. 

OMB —Office of Management and Budget. 

PPSSCC—President’s Private Sector 
Survey On Cost Control. 

VA—Veterans Administration. 


APPENDIX I—A-76 POLICY RELATIONSHIP TO 
H.R, 3357 


Basically, Circular A-76 provides that (1) 
agencies should generally rely on the pri- 
vate sector for commercial products and 
services unless it is more economical to pro- 
vide them in-house and (2) all inherently 
governmental functions must be performed 
by federal employees. The circular’s imple- 
mentation guidelines require agencies to (1) 
identify in-house commercial activities, (2) 
determine each activity’s standards of per- 
formance, (3) review the efficiency of the in- 
house organization, (4) compare the cost of 
the most efficient in-house organization 
with private sector bids to perform an activ- 
ity in accord with the standards, and (5) 
select the lower cost alternative to perform 
an activity. Implementation of the circular 
has been shown to reduce government costs 
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and preserve programs regardless of who ul- 
timately provides the necessary products 
and services. H.R. 3357 would modify OMB's 
current A-76 procedures as indicated in 
table I.1. 


TABLE |.1—MAJOR DIFFERENCES BETWEEN CURRENT A- 
76 POLICY AND H.R. 3357 


Current A~76 Policy HR, 3357 


10 percent conversion differential is No conversion differential, 
added to the cost of contracting to 
account for conversion costs. 

Indirect (overhead) cost of the in- Government indirect costs would be 

computed on the same ful 


house organization is determined allocat- 
incremental costing wherein ed basis as is required of govem- 
only the cost of each postion that ment contractors. 
would be ot Converting 
to contract is calculal 
Government management decisions Private sector could request reconsid- 
that certain activities are inherently eration of decisions that certain 
governmental and therefore not activities are inherent! men- 
Subject to contracting out are not tal by the Administr Office -of 
reviewable. * Federal Procurement a aE ju: 
nct 


circumstances. our procurement protest procedures, we will review A-76 
cast where there is an allegation that an tailed to comply 
with established ground rules for comparing the cost of in-house performance 
Areata aman ae samen eae oes hornets 
to the procurement after the agency solicited offers, there was a 
faulty or misleading cost that materially affects the procurement 
8 out by OMB (see app. IV), the of A- 
6 dealing with cost isons and those pertaining to agency management 
8 u governmental” pong ys go and should 


Expanding the A-76 program 


Since 1955, the executive branch has had 
a policy that agencies should rely on the 
private sector for needed goods and services. 
The policy, however, has not been effective- 
ly implemented because it was widely per- 
ceived as a government contracting out pro- 
gram and a threat to the job status of feder- 
al managers and workers. Rather than con- 
tinue to mandate contracting out for serv- 
ices being provided by federal employees, 
OMB revised Circular A-76 in August 1983 
to require federal managers to find the most 
effective and efficient way of providing serv- 
ices in-house and to compete with private 
sector bidders when appropriate. This 
change was intended to assure selection of 
the most economical means of obtaining 
commercial products and services and to 
provide fair treatment for affected federal 
employees. 

In September 1984, the Deputy Director, 
OMB, testified before the Subcommittee on 
Human Resources, House Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, that after 3 
decades of poor compliance by the agencies, 
OMB was refocusing the A-76 program as a 
means of enhancing federal productivity. 
Also in September 1984, OMB announced 
changes to its A-76 implementation policy 
to achieve the productivity objective. OMB 
integrated the A-76 program into the Ad- 
ministration’s Reform 88 management im- 
provement effort. OMB designated 14 cate- 
gories of commercial activities for the agen- 
cies to emphasize in the A-76 cost competi- 
tions. By designating these categories, OMB 
intended to accelerate the process of identi- 
fying individual activities for study under 
A-76. OMB also required that agencies con- 
duct management efficiency reviews of ac- 
tivities exempt from the cost competitions. 
These efficiency reviews involve preparing 
an activity’s work standards and a study of 
the in-house organization, but do not in- 
clude a cost comparison with private sector 
bidders. The requirement for the manage- 
ment efficiency reviews was based on a 1981 
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GAO report that recommended the A-76 
guidelines be expanded to include activities 
exempt from contracting out to achieve 
greater cost savings. 

In February 1986, OMB announced a pro- 
posal that certain activities be designated 
for direct conversion to contract without re- 
quiring full A-76 cost studies. These would 
be activities that are consistently performed 
more cost effectively by the private sector 
nationwide. This proposed change was de- 
signed to accelerate the achievement of 
budgetary savings and to concentrate the 
agencies’ A-76 study efforts on those activi- 
ties that can benefit the most from formal 
cost studies. 

Our positions on A-76 


Notwithstanding OMB’s recent initiatives 
on A-76, we believe that widespread and ef- 
fective implementation of the A-76 policy 
will be difficult to achieve without a legis- 
lated policy for the government to rely on 
the private sector for commercial products 
and services. In 1978 and 1981 we recom- 
mended to Congress that a legislated policy 
was needed to assure that agencies imple- 
ment A-76 consistently and provide for the 
appropriate use of federal resources. A list 
of relevant reports is provided in appendix 
III. 
Although our reports indicate that the A- 
76 policy is effective in providing cost sav- 
ings, we have not specifically determined 
the extent to which A-76 would allow the 
government to preserve levels of service in a 
budget reduction environment. Four of our 
reports concluded that for the A-76 cases 
reviewed, savings were usually realized even 
though start-up problems often occurred.* 
The savings were generally attributed to 
contractors using fewer employees and 
paying lower wages. Those reports, however, 
reviewed individual activities contracted out 
under A-76, rather than the A-76 program's 
overall savings and program preservation 
potential. In a period of budget reductions, 
such as stipulated by the Balanced Budget 
and Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, 
any savings from A-76 may not be realized 
fully or quickly enough to avert any target- 
ed program reductions. During such a 
period, however, applying the A-76 efficien- 
cy guidelines should help preserve program 
service levels by improving in-house effi- 
ciency. 

Our views on H.R. 3357 


A legislated national policy of reliance on 
the private sector would encourage broader 
and more consistent implementation of the 
OMB Circular A-76 policy. Even though A- 
76 contracts often involve start-up prob- 
lems, our past evaluations generally showed 
that A-76 implementation resulted in cost 
savings while preserving services. If enacted, 
H.R. 3357 would provide the recommended 
national policy and also should result in 
cost savings and program preservations if 
fully implemented in accordance with ap- 
propriate contracting procedures and regu- 
lations. We believe, however, that one provi- 


Expanding the Efficiency Review Program for 
Commercial Activities Can Save Millions (FPCD- 
81-77, Sept. 30, 1981). 

*DOD Punctions Contracted Out Under OMB 
Circular A-76: Contract Cost Increases And The Ef- 
fects On Federal Employees (NSIAD-85-49, Apr. 15, 
1985); Review of DOD Contracts Awarded Under 
OMB Circular A-76 (PLRD-81-58, Aug. 26, 1981); 
GSA's Cleaning Costs Are Needlessly Higher Than 
In The Private Sector (AFMD-81-78, Aug. 24, 1981); 
Factors Influencing DOD Decisions To Convert Ac- 
tivities From In-House To Contractor Performance 
(PLRD-81-19, Apr. 22, 1981). 
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sion of H.R. 3357 should be considered for 
modification. 

We believe that private sector requests for 
reconsideration of government management 
decisions about activities considered inher- 
ently governmental and not subject to con- 
tracting out should be left to executive 
branch review with congressional oversight 
of the review process. Such decisions reflect 
discretionary management functions of ex- 
ecutive branch agencies and are more appro- 
priate for executive branch review, rather 
than judicial review in the U.S. District 
courts as provided for by H.R. 3357. 

We also believe that H.R. 3357 would pro- 
vide for more efficient and effective govern- 
ment operations if it required accountability 
for cost savings resulting from its implemen- 
tation. To assure accountability for cost sav- 
ings, H.R, 3357 should require agencies to 
specify in their budget requests anticipated 
and actual cost savings achieved as a result 
of private sector cost comparisons. As we 
stated in 1983 regarding productivity man- 
agement in the government? agencies 
should specify expected future and actual 
results from productivity improvement ef- 
forts in the President's budget. 

APPENDIX II—PAST ANALYSES OF A-76 SAVINGS 


Since 1982, five analyses of the OMB Cir- 
cular A-76 program have been made that 
provide 10 estimates of long-term annual 
savings if A-76 were implemented govern- 
mentwide. The estimates are long-term be- 
cause (1) they exclude short-term costs that 
are incurred by the government in convert- 
ing activities to contractor performance, 
such as loss of productivity and disruption 
of service, and (2) they include retirement 
savings that would materialize many years 
after conversion to contract. The estimates, 
shown in table II.1, were made by the Con- 
gressional Budget Office (CBO), the Nation- 
al Academy of Public Administration 
(NAPA), the Office of Management and 
Budget (OMB), the President's Private 
Sector Survey on Cost Control (PPSSCC), 
and the Heritage Foundation. 

The estimates differ primarily because of 
different assumptions regarding the number 
of white collar, commercial-type positions 
that would be studied under A-76 and con- 
verted to contractor performance. OMR's 
savings estimate of $2 to $3 billion per year 
after A-76 implementation governmentwide 
was based on an expanded inventory of com- 
mercial-type positions that would be subject 
to A-76 procedures. In addition to 226,000 
largely blue-collar positions, OMB expanded 
the inventory to include white-collar posi- 
tions that at the time were not considered 
in federal agencies’ inventories of activities 
covered by A-76. This change raised the in- 
ventory to include 418,000 federal commer- 
cial-type positions. OMB further excluded 
from its estimate commercial-type positions 
restricted from A-76 contracting out. CBO’s 
estimates, in contrast, focused mostly on 
blue-collar positions. The NAPA estimate 
included positions restricted from contrac- 
ing out and also did not include additional 
white-collar positions identified in OMB's 
expanded inventory. The PPSSCC's Person- 
nel Management Task Force estimate fo- 
cused on the universe of blue-collar posi- 
tions identified in OMB'’s 1984 inventory of 
commercial activities. The PPSSCC's Man- 
agement Office estimate, although assum- 
ing removal of the 10 percent conversion 
differential, also assumed reduction of exist- 


Increased Use of Productivity Management Can 
Help Control Government Costs (AFMD-84-11, 
Nov. 10, 1983). 
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ing restrictions from contracting out and 
that actual costs of in-house performance of 
activities would be compared to contracting 
costs. The Heritage Foundation estimate in- 
cluded the positions restricted from con- 
tracting out and the Postal Service in the 
universe of commercial-type positions sub- 
ject to A-76. 


TABLE II.1.—ESTIMATES OF LONG-TERM ANNUAL SAVINGS 
WITH A-76 IMPLEMENTED GOVERNMENTWIDE 


Heriata Fomati (1986) = 


1 Excludes about 300,000 positions exempt from A-76. 

2 No figure provided in cited report. 

* Data obtained from reporting organization, but not included in the 
published report, 


Congressional Budget Office 


In 1982, CBO made a study of the poten- 
tial savings that could be achieved from con- 
tracting out for support services.“ CBO ex- 
amined four options for A-76 contracting 
out and estimated long-term savings that 
would be fully realized decades after imple- 
mentation. CBO’s estimates of savings 
under these four options ranged from $500 
million to $1.2 billion per year. 

Option I: Maintain OMB’s current 1982 A- 
76 program as promulgated in draft revised 
circular. Under this option 165,000 positions 
in commercial activities would convert to 
contract with savings of about $900 million 
annually. 

Option II: Modify OMB’s cost comparison 
guidelines to recognize fully the costs of re- 
tirement and federal employee layoffs. The 
retirement cost factor that is added to the 
in-house cost would be periodically adjusted 
to reflect federal retirement costs and a new 
factor to account for federal layoff costs 
would be added to the cost of contracting. 
Since the layoff costs were assumed to be 
larger than the increase suggested for re- 
tirement costs, the net effect would shift 
the cost comparisons in favor of in-house 
performance. This would result in 135,000 
positions converting to contract with sav- 
ings of about $900 million annually. 

Option III: reduce legislative restrictions 
on contracting out by the Department of 
Defense (DOD) and the Veterans Adminis- 
tration (VA). Reducing the restrictions 
would add 50,000 federal positions to the 
135,000 converted to contract under Option 
II resulting in 185,000 positions converted to 
contract and savings of $1.2 billion. 

Option IV: Maximize near-term savings by 
limiting conversion to contract only to those 
eases in which cash payments under con- 
tracting out are lower than current outlays 
for in-house performance. Determinations 
would have to be made of which conversions 
would result in immediate budget savings 
from contracting out. Other conversions 


* Contracting Out for Federal Support Services: 
Potential Savings and Budgetary Impacts (Con- 
gressional Budget Office, Oct. 1982). 
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that would result in short-term increases in 
budget outlays, but would provide savings at 
some later time, would not occur. By focus- 
ing on near-term savings, 95,000 positions 
would convert to contract and result in sav- 
ings of $500 million annually. 

In subsequent annual reports on reducing 
the deficit, CBO indicated that with an ex- 
panded program of contracting out, which 
relaxed the restrictions on DOD and VA, 
the government would eventually spend at 
least $1 billion less per year on compensa- 
tion costs. CBO, however, cautioned that 
near-term savings may be small due to re- 
tirement and conversion costs. 

CBO's A-76 savings estimates were based 
on differences in employee compensation 
costs for private and federal workers. CBO 
compared the unit labor costs, including 
wages and benefits, for 15 commercial, 
mostly blue-collar, occupations in 18 geo- 
graphic areas. The results were projected to 
OMB’s estimate of the federal civilian work 
force subject to its Circular A-76 policy 
under the four options. According to the 
CBO analyst who prepared the 1982 report, 
the results of the analysis would be differ- 
ent if done today because of A-76 program 
changes, changes in the differences between 
federal and private wages for the affected 
occupations, and because of the govern- 
ment’s accumulated experience with the A- 
76 program since 1982 upon which addition- 
al analysis could be based. CBO is presently 
updating its estimates of potential savings 
from the A-76 program. 

National Academy of Public Administration 


In 1983, the National Academy of Public 
Administration as part of a larger study of 
federal management® estimated that 
OMB’s Circular A-76 procedures could gen- 
erate $1 billion or more per year in savings. 
NAPA identified 11,000 commercial and in- 
dustrial activities being performed by the 
government costing $19 billion and employ- 
ing 500,000 federal workers which could be 
performed by the private sector. NAPA esti- 
mated that, even with the existing restric- 
tions on contracting out, if half of the ac- 
tivities were studied under A-76 with sav- 
ings of 10 to 15 percent, $1 billion would be 
saved annually. NAPA recognized the pro- 
ductivity enhancement benefits possible 
from the A-76 study process and considered 
A-76 a fair means of deciding on who should 
perform commercial activities for the gov- 
ernment. It recommended that implementa- 
tion of A-76 be accelerated in order to real- 
ize A-76’s productivity savings potential. 

Office of Management and Budget 

In a 1984 A-76 program progress report, 
OMB estimated that governmentwide imple- 
mentation of A-76 would result in savings 
exceeding $1 billion per year.“ The report 
emphasized A-76's savings potential and the 
A-76 program's objective to improve govern- 
ment management and productivity 
through fair competition. 

OMB'’s estimate of savings from A-76 was 
based on an inventory of commercial activi- 
ties costing $6 billion and employing 226,000 
federal workers. With prior A-76 competi- 


5 Revitalizing Federal Management: Managers 
and Their Over Burdened Systems (A panel report 
of the National Academy of Public Administration, 
Nov. 1983); Deregulation of Government Manage- 
ment, Federal Procurement Interim Report (Nation- 
al Academy of Public Administration, Mar. 1983), 

* Enhancing Government Productivity Through 
Competition: Targeling for Annual Savings Of One 
Billion Dollars By 1988 (Office of Management and 
Budget, Office of Federal Procurement Policy, Mar. 
1984). 
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tions resulting in average savings of 20 per- 
cent, OMB calculated that potential savings 
from A-76 would exceed $1 billion. Excluded 
from the inventory, however, were another 
$14 billion of commercial-type activities 
that were restricted from contracting out 
for national defense and patient care pur- 
poses. 

OMB further considered A-76's savings 
potential of the scope of commercial activi- 
ties were to be expanded. OMB noted that 
the $6 billion inventory was focused primar- 
ily on blue-collar positions and did not in- 
clude many white-collar, commercial-type 
positions such as engineering, training, and 
computer operations. Its preliminary esti- 
mates showed that if the white-collar com- 
mercial activities were included in agency A- 
76 inventories, then the total A-76 invento- 
ry would double in size. This expanded in- 
ventory would encompass activities costing 
$10 to $15 billion to perform in-house and 
employing at least 418,000 federal workers. 
OMB estimated that the expanded invento- 
ry could provide annual savings ranging 
from $2 to $3 billion. 

More recently, in its report Management 
of the United States Government, Fiscal 
Year 1987. OMB estimated that its com- 
mercial activities review schedule would 
result in annual budget savings among the 
nondefense agencies of $369 million by the 
end of fiscal year 1991. Those savings would 
come from both the A-76 cost comparisons 
and efficiency reviews of commercial activi- 
ties performed in-house by federal employ- 
ees. The military departments and defense 
agencies were not included in OMB’s esti- 
mate because under current budget proce- 
dures they are permitted to reprogram any 
savings from their A-76 commercial activi- 
ties and efficiency review programs. 


PPSSCC 


Also in 1984, the President's Private 
Sector Survey on Cost Control (PPSSCC) 
concluded its study of federal government 
management and operations. Six of the 
PPSSCC's 36 functional task forces reiterat- 
ed the A-76 program’s savings potential and 
made estimates of savings from A-76 within 
their respective functions. The commission 
later found the task forces’ estimates to be 
partly duplicative. The Task Force On Per- 
sonnel Management and the PPSSCC’s 
Management Office, however, made esti- 
mates of potential annual savings from A-76 
after it was implemented governmentwide. 

The PPSSCC’s Task Force On Personnel 
Management based its estimate of A-76 sav- 
ings on data provided by OMB. The task 
force estimated that governmentwide imple- 
mentation of the policy would reduce the 
federal budget by about $1 billion annually 
by eliminating 132,644 federal positions.“ 

The PPSSCC's Management Office took a 
broad view of the A-76 implementation and 
estimated annual savings of $4.6 billion.“ 
The office estimated that after 5 years 
400,000 out of 500,000 positions in commer- 
cial activities would be contracted out. To 
achieve this level of conversions, it assumed 
that restrictions prohibiting contracting for 
support services in the DOD, VA, and the 


Management of the United States Government, 
Fiscal Year 1987, Executive Office of the President, 
Office of Management and Budget (U.S. Gover- 
ment Printing Office, Feb. 1986). 

President's Private Sector Survey On Cost Con- 
trol, Report on Personnel Management (U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Nov. 1983). 

President's Private Sector Survey On Cost Con- 
trol, Report on Management Office Selected Issues 
Volume X, Opportunities Beyond PPSSCC (U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Jan. 1984). 
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General Services Administration would be 
removed and that OMB's cost comparison 
procedures would be relaxed. 

The changes in cost comparison proce- 
dures would involve (1) using established 
actual costs of in-house performance, rather 
than estimates developed in a management 
efficiency study and (2) eliminating the 10- 
percent differential used to account for loss 
of productivity and disruption of service 
while converting an activity to contractor 
performance. The office further assumed a 
10-percent efficiency gain for the activities 
that remained in-house as a result of compe- 
tition with the private sector. 


Heritage Foundation 

In 1986, an additional estimate of savings 
from OMB Circular A-76 was made by the 
Heritage Foundation as part of a larger 
study of proposals for reducing the federal 
deficit. 10 The foundation estimated that an 
expanded, reformed A-76 program would 
save $3 billion per year. The foundation es- 
timated that 1 million federal employees, in- 
cluding postal workers, were engaged in 
commercial activities which would be sub- 
ject to A-76 competitions. The foundation 
recommended stricter implementation of A- 
76, removal of restrictions from the Depart- 
ment of Defense, modifying the cost com- 
parison procedures, and independent over- 
sight of the A-76 process. As a result of 
these changes, Heritage estimated that 
500,000 positions costing $10 billion would 
be converted to contract with savings of 30 
percent or $3 billion per year after conver- 
sion, retirement, and other one-time costs 
were accounted for. 
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10 Stashing the Deficit, Fiscal 1987 (Washington, 
D.C.: The Heritage Foundation, Jan. 1986). 
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Washington, DC, December 16, 1986. 
Mr. WILLIAM J. ANDERSON, 
Assistant Comptroller General, U.S. General 
Accounting Office, Washington, DC. 

DEAR Mr. ANDERSON: Thank you for your 
letter of December 1, 1986, allowing the 
Office of Management and Budget to review 
and comment on the GAO draft report enti- 
tled “Federal Productivity: Potential Sav- 
ings from Private Sector Cost Compari- 
sons.” 

We concur with the report's findings and 
have only one comment. We do not believe 
that the footnote at the bottom of page 7 is 
necessary in the context used. The A-76 
policy that the footnote refers to states that 
there is no review of agency management 
decisions to declare activities inherently 
governmental and therefore, not subject to 
competition with the private sector. The 
footnote states that GAO will review the re- 
sults of A-76 cost comparisons if there is an 
allegation that an agency failed to comply 
with the established A-76 rules. The two 
policies for review are not the same and the 
footnote could lead to some confusion. 

Your letter proposed a meeting to discuss 
OMB's comments; I do not believe that is 
necessary due to our agreement with the 
report, Thank you again for allowing OMB 
to comment. 

Sincerely, 
Dennis C. Boyp, 
Acting Associate Director 
Sor Management. 
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Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Dicks]. 

Mr. DICKS. Mr. Chairman, I come 
from a district where contracting out 
has been under close scrutiny for the 
12 years that I have been in the Con- 
gress. I have to tell my colleagues 
something, this is one of those fool's- 
gold answers. We have found in almost 
every audit that is done in the Air 
Force, the Army, and the Navy that 
once we contract something out it gets 
more expensive to the taxpayers. I do 
not think we should rush to do more 
contracting out based on that experi- 
ence. This administration has tried to 
increase contracting, and I think it is a 
very serious mistake and very expen- 
sive. 

The Government has an A-76 review 
process, we can improve it with the 
Skelton-Panetta substitute. Trying to 
rush out and do more contracting is 
going to cost the taxpayers money be- 
cause once the private sector has the 
work, the price escalates. 

Mr. McCURDY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman from Washington 
yield? 

Mr. DICKS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. McCURDY. Mr. Chairman, I ap- 
preciate the gentleman from Washing- 
ton yielding. 

I just want to agree with the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. Dicks! 
and support his statement. We have 
found, for instance, that at Fort Sill, 
OK, in my district the Army had to 
admit that the procedures were 
flawed, that the calculations used in 
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the determination of the rates for the 
civilian workers as opposed to the con- 
tracting firm were inappropriate, and 
that they were not balanced. However, 
they were afraid to reverse the process 
because of the pressure from the ad- 
ministration to push contracting out, 
and that is exactly what they are 
doing in these announcements here 
today in this book that the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. DICKINSON] has 
demonstrated. 

I believe that we have to put a lid on 
this and slow it down. I support the 
gentleman’s amendment. 

Mr. HOYER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman from Washington yield? 

Mr. DICKS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. HOYER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
strong support of the position of the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
Dicks] in opposition to the amend- 
ment. In point of fact, study after 
study is showing that contracting out 
only in the short-term saves money be- 
cause in the long-term prices in the 
private sector, pay and benefits, are 
going up much faster than they are 
going up in the public sector. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
Gray of Illinois). All time has expired. 

It is now in order to consider amend- 
ments numbered 1 and 4 printed in 
section 3 of House Report 100-590 re- 
lating to “contracting out,” by, and if 
offered by, the following Members or 
their designees, in the following order 
only: 

(A) Representative CRANE; and 

(B) Representative TRAFICANT. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. CRANE 


Mr. CRANE. Mr. Chairman, pursu- 
ant to the rule, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
designate the amendment. 

The text of the amendment is as fol- 
lows: 


Amendment offerd by Mr. Crane: At the 
end of title VIII of division A (page 144, 
after line 12), add the following new section: 
SEC. 812. REQUIREMENTS RELATING TO PERFORM- 

ANCE OF DOD COMMERCIAL ACTIVI- 
TIES. 

(a) Cost Compartsons.—The Secretary of 
Defense shall identify all commercial activi- 
ties performed by Department of Defense 
personnel. Each year, beginning in 1989, the 
Secretary shall require that studies at the 
annual rate of 3 percent of the Department 
of Defense civilian population shall be con- 
ducted until all identified commercial activi- 
ties have been reviewed under Office of 
Management and Budget Circular A-76 for 
purposes of determining the most cost effec- 
tive method of operation of such activities. 
Each review shall compare the costs of per- 
forming such activities by Department of 
Defense personnel with the costs of per- 
forming such activities by contractor per- 
sonnel. 

(b) BUDGET REQUIREMENTS.—The Secretary 
of Defense shall include in each Depart- 
ment of Defense budget proposal submitted 
to the Office of Management and Budget, 
beginning with the budget for fiscal year 
1990, an estimate of the expected savings 
from the cost comparisons required under 
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subsection (a) in the fiscal year preceding 
the year for which the budget is being sub- 
mitted. The estimated savings shall be de- 
termined through an analysis of savings 
achieved in previous years from previous 
cost comparisons and on expected future 
conversions to contract. The budget esti- 
mate may reflect the retention by the De- 
partment of Defense of the amount to be 
used as incentive compensation for Depart- 
ment of Defense employees under subsec- 
tion (d). 

(c) JOB PLACEMENT PRoGRAM.—The Secre- 
tary of Defense shall develop and maintain 
an effective job placement program for De- 
partment of Defense employees affected by 
conversion to contract and shall cooperate 
fully in interagency placement efforts. 

(d) EMPLOYEE INCENTIVE COMPENSATION.— 
The amount of savings achieved by the De- 
partment of Defense as a result of a cost 
comparison in the year in which the com- 
parison was conducted, and the amount of 
such savings (based on a unit cost system 
developed by the Department of Defense to 
monitor savings rates over time) in each of 
the five years following the comparison, 
shall be distributed as follows: 

(1) 25 percent shall be distributed each 
year evenly among employees of the De- 
partment of Defense who were involved in 
carrying out the commercial activity which 
was the subject of the cost comparison, 

(2) 75 percent shall be deposited each year 
into the General Fund of the U.S. Treasury. 

(e) Report.—The Secretary of Defense 
shall submit to Congress each year a report 
on the amount of savings achieved during 
the previous year as a result of cost com- 
parisons conducted as required under sub- 
section (a). 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Pur- 
suant to the rule, the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. CRANE] will be recognized 
for 5 minutes, and a Member in oppo- 
sition will be recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. NICH- 
OLS] will be recognized for 5 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Crane]. 

Mr. CRANE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, there is nobody in 
this body over the past 19 years who 
has supported our defense more stren- 
uously than I have. I do not think the 
action I am taking today is designed in 
any way to weaken our defense pos- 
ture. 

Mr. Chairman, my amendment will 
make the operation of the Depart- 
ment of Defense [DOD] more efficient 
and at the same time reduce the defi- 
cit. My amendment will achieve these 
worthy goals by creating a legislative 
mandate to require DOD to implement 
the President’s recent Executive order, 
“Performance of Commercial Activi- 
ties.” DOD will be required to identify 
all of its commercial activities and con- 
duct competitions, using the proce- 
dures of OMB Circular A-76, between 
these Government operated commer- 
cial activities and non-Federal sources 
at the annual rate of 3 percent of the 
Department's civilian population, until 
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all such positions have been studied. 
My amendment also directs DOD to 
distribute 25 percent of the recurring 
savings to employees who are affected 
by the results of these studies for a 
period of 5 years. The remaining 75 
percent of these savings will be re- 
turned to the Treasury for purposes of 
deficit reduction. Finally, DOD will be 
required to maintain an effective job 
placement program for its workers af- 
fected by these studies and cooperate 
fully in placement efforts with other 
agencies. 

My amendment will help DOD take 
even greater strides toward expanding 
its successful program of contracting 
out work with private firms. Despite 
the storm of controversy which seems 
to surround the contracting out pro- 
gram, its detractors have difficulty 
proving that the process does not offer 
positive results. The facts, offered by 
DOD and verified by the General Ac- 
counting Office, point to equal if not 
better quality commercial services at 
less cost to the Government. DOD re- 
viewed the 235 contracts awarded be- 
tween 1980 and 1982 and then the 131 
awarded from October 1983 to October 
1984. The first study indicated savings 
were approximately 30 percent of 
original cost. The second study, sent to 
Congress in April 1986, showed that 
savings averaged about 33 percent. 

Since the A-76 program is not strict- 
ly a contracting out program it re- 
duces costs in two ways: First, by 
provding an incentive to Federal agen- 
cies to reduce the cost of in-house op- 
erations in order to compete with pri- 
vate industry; and second, to provide 
the commercial sector the opportunity 
to compete for service. Taxpayers 
truly benefit as costs are reduced 
whether the Government or industry 
“wins” the competition. For example, 
since 1981 as the administration began 
emphasizing open competition by both 
sides, DOD reported average cost re- 
ductions of 25 percent in 1982, 27 per- 
cent in fiscal year 1983, 29 percent in 
fiscal year 1984 and 30 percent in 
fiscal year 1985. Hence by merely forc- 
ing DOD to expand its program of 
studying which positions it subjects to 
competition studies, taxpayers will 
save millions of dollars. If DOD stud- 
ied 3 percent of all of its civilian posi- 
tions, cost reductions could well 
amount to $300 million during the 
first year. 

While my amendment will clearly 
make DOD more efficient and help 
reduce the deficit, it also provides 
DOD employees with an economic in- 
centive to support the President’s Ex- 
ecutive order. All employees who are 
affected by the conclusions of cost 
comparison studies, will receive 25 per- 
cent of the recurring savings from 
such studies. This will show employees 
that efforts to make the operations of 
DOD more efficient can serve their 
own interests. Passage and implemen- 
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tation of my amendment could well 
result in $75 million for employee in- 
centives from first year savings. Given 
the fact that DOD experiences a per- 
sonnel attrition rate of about 75,000 
per year, I am confident that the vast 
majority of civilian employees who 
lose competitive bids to the private 
sector will be able to regain employ- 
ment within DOD. On the off chance 
that some of these employees are 
unable to find other suitable Federal 
employment, A-76 guarantees that 
they will be first in line to receive a 
similar position with the private con- 
tractor. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve that my amendment provides a 
significant contribution to the debate 
on how Congress can provide direction 
to efforts to make DOD more efficient 
and likewise reduce the deficit. Given 
the horror stories of waste within 
DOD and the ever expanding budget 
deficit, I believe that consideration of 
my amendment on the floor of the 
House of Representatives will show 
the American people that we care 
about addressing these two very press- 
ing problems. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. My colleague from Il- 
linois has pointed out that the Depart- 
ment of Defense currently employs 
about 1,700 people to conduct what is 
now 9,000 studies. I would point out 
that our committee’s review on con- 
tracting out, and in the hearing we 
held on April 12, indicated the follow- 
ing. Secretary Robert Stone confirmed 
that at any given time the work load 
on A-76 review covers some 80,000 
spaces that are in some phase of the 
review process. 

I would further point out that in ad- 
dition to the 1,700 full-time people in 
the field pulled countless other people 
off their jobs in order to do these stud- 
ies. 

Mr. Stone has confirmed that A-76 
is exceedingly complex with a lot of 
technical rules that have to be fol- 
lowed scrupulously. 

Mr. Chairman, this morning I had 
delivered to my office a book with 
hundreds of pages in it that purports 
to show the review schedule for con- 
tracting out studies in the next 5 
years. I would point out to those of my 
colleagues here that we are talking 
about 234,000 civilian and military 
many years. I do not know what it 
does to the depots or to military in- 
stallations in the districts of my col- 
leagues but let me give my colleagues 
two examples from my own State of 
Alabama in my congressional district. 
They are studying for contracting out 
868 spaces at Anniston Army Depot, 
352 at Fort McClellan, and in the 
second congressional district of my 
good colleague from Montgomery, AL, 
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they are studying 3,700 spaces at Fort 
Rucker, 1,000 at Maxwell, and 300 at 
Gunter Field for a total of 5,000 
spaces. I suggest to all of my col- 
leagues that they obtain a copy of this 
book and see what the plans of the 
Department of Defense might be in 
their respective districts. 

The amendment of the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. Crane) would in- 
crease the current workload by 300 
percent. Where do we get that addi- 
tional manpower to do this job? 

We are currently spending about 
$150 million to $300 million, and I just 
cannot see us coming up with this 
money. 

Mr. Chairman, I strongly oppose the 
ean and urge that it be defeat- 
ed. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 minute to 


the gentleman from Uath [Mr. 
HANSEN]. 
Mr. HANSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 


thank the gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. Nicuots] for yielding this time. 

Mr. Chairman, I respectfully dis- 
agree with the gentleman from IIIi- 
nois. This is not the time to be increas- 
ing A-76 studies. 

In my district, I have four military 
installations—all of which have experi- 
enced problems with contracting out. 
Let me give you just a few of the prob- 
lems I've seen. 

First. Contracting out causes serious 
morale problems. Two years ago at 
Dugway Proving Ground, base support 
functions were contracted out to a pri- 
vate contractor. For those employees 
who elected to hire on with the con- 
tractor, they lost their severance pay. 
For those employees who elected to 
accept employment elsewhere on base, 
they were required to train contract 
workers for the very same job they 
had been doing for years. My tele- 
phones were ringing off the hook by 
civilian workers who resented training 
contractors for the work they should 
have been doing. 

Second. The Government often must 
accept bids from contractors that are 
only paper entries with no track 
record. At Tooele Army Depot, for ex- 
ample, Tooele had to “eat” costs when 
a private contractor failed to comply 
with a contract to overhaul heavy 
equipment for the Army. For 3 years, 
the equipment was stored at Tooele 
while the contractor attempted to re- 
negotiate a new contract. When that 
failed, Tooele’s added costs included 
storage of the equipment, mainte- 
nance of the equipment, and then 
shipping costs to move the equipment 
to another Army installation that fi- 
nally overhauled the equipment. 

Third. The purpose of A-76 is to 
save money. These are noble words, 
but in reality, the cost comparisons do 
not provide an equitable or true pic- 
ture. A-76 studies are weighed heavily 
in favor of the contractor. Let me ex- 
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plain. In-house studies must include 
overhead costs when submitting cost 
studies, but the same is not required of 
contractors. There are added costs 
when a Government employee is 
forced into early retirement while, at 
the same time, the Government is 
paying the contractor to perform the 
same work. This added expense should 
be considered but is not. 

One of the major complaints I have 
received from military management is 
that they have no problem competing 
with industry as long as the competi- 
tion is fair. I agree. 

Fourth. Management loses control 
of work that must be performed on his 
base. If the contract is not specific, 
down to crossing every “t” and dotting 
every “i”, a contractor is not required 
to perform certain functions that a 
Federal employee would just naturally 
accept. For example, at Dugway Prov- 
ing Ground, it was the responsibility 
of the contractor to keep the roads 
plowed during winter. However, the 
base commander learned that two 
roads were not specified on the con- 
tract, and the contractor informed the 
commander that he would not remove 
snow from these two roads unless the 
commander renegotiated the contract 
upward, of course. Well, snow doesn’t 
melt very fast in Utah, and the roads 
couldn’t wait for the contractor, so the 
base commander ended up pulling 
some of his Federal workers off their 
regular job to do the work that the 
contractor was paid to do. 

A-76, as it is not written, raises seri- 
ous question as to who is directing the 
national defense and who is in control 
of decisionmaking of the Defense De- 
partment. During peacetime, the snow 
removal incident was not critical, but 
in time of war, a base commander 
must have control of every function 
under his command. 

Rather than increasing contracting 
out under A-76, Congress should give 
the OMB, the private sector, and man- 
agement an opportunity to consider 
the contracting out process in its en- 
tirety. 

In the meantime, Congress should 
encourage management to sharpen 
their pencils to achieve a 20-percent 
cost reduction goal. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Mississippi (Mr. 
MONTGOMERY]. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment would require the Depart- 
ment of Defense to study 3 percent of its civil- 
ian work force each year under the provisions 
of OMB Circular A-76. 

Currently DOD is studying 1 percent of its 
work force with 1,700 personnel at a cost of 
between $150 to $300 million. This amend- 
ment will require DOD to triple the current 
workload with no increase in resources, 
people, or funds. Tripling the workload will 
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cost $450 to $900 million and the requirement 
to expand the staff by 3,400 more personnel. 
DOD estimates that the first year cost savings 
will be only $78 million. Further, the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Installations, Mr. 
Stone, testified that DOD can only complete 
studies on 1 percent of the work force. We 
cannot afford to force an unreasonable re- 
quirement upon DOD. 

This amendment is in conflict with the Nich- 
ols amendment from last year, whereby the 
base commander would have the authority to 
determine which positions would be studied 
under A-76. This amendment forces a mini- 
mum requirement on the DOD which will then 
be passed down to the services. Base com- 
manders will not have total discretion to make 
a decision. 

In summary, this amendment will require the 
services to contract more and more. it is 
going to cut into the muscle of our military 
forces. It affects readiness and the capability 
of our forces to provide adequate national de- 
fense. | urge my colleagues to vote in opposi- 
tion to this amendment. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the remaining 1 minute of my 
time to the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. SKELTON]. 

Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Chairman, one 
cannot get any better than first place. 
Fort Leonard Wood, MO, 3 years ago 
was the best Army installation in the 
world. Last year it was the best Army 
installation in TRADOC, and this year 
it is the best Army installation in the 
world. What happened to them? They 
lost over 700 jobs, civilian jobs, by con- 
tracting out. Now the gentleman says 
that this contracting out amendment 
is going to save money. When one has 
an efficient base like we have at Fort 
Leonard Wood, that in and of itself is 
an example of efficiency and of saving 
money. In fact this amendment will 
cost money. 

At Redstone Arsenal, for instance, 
one contract was supposed to save $1 
million but ended up losing over $15 
million. These rules happen again and 
again and again and cost millions be- 
cause the Department of Defense cost 
comparisons just do not do the job. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
CRANE] also says that he feels confi- 
dent that anyone who loses his job by 
contracting out may find another job. 
Mr. Chairman, that is just not true. 
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AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. SKELTON AS A SUB- 
STITUTE FOR THE AMENDMENT OFFERED BY 
MR. CRANE 
Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Chairman, I 

offer an amendment as a substitute 

for the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. SKELTON as a 
substitute for the amendment offered by 

Mr. Crane: At the end of title VIII of divi- 

sion A (page 144, after line 12), add the fol- 

lowing new section: 
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SEC, 812. APPLICABILITY OF COMMANDER AUTHOR- 
ITY TO ONGOING AND FUTURE RE- 
VIEWS OF COMMERCIAL ACTIVITIES, 


Section 1111 of the National Defense Au- 
thorization Act for Fiscal Years 1988 and 
1989 (Public Law 100-180; 101 Stat. 1146) is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new subsection: 

(e) APPLICABILITY.—The authority pro- 
vided for commanders of military installa- 
tions by subsection (a) shall apply with re- 
spect to reviews of commercial activities in- 
volving civilian employees that are being 
conducted on December 4, 1987, and to re- 
views of commercial activities that begin 
after such date.“. 

Mr. DICKINSON (during the read- 
ing). Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point 
of order against the amendment until 
we are furnished with a copy. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
Gray of Illinois). The gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. DICKINSON] reserves a 
point of order. 

The Clerk will continue reading the 
amendment. 

Mr. SKELTON (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendment be consid- 
ered as read and printed in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. SKEL- 
TON] will be recognized for 5 minutes, 
and a Member in opposition will be 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Chairman, I, together with the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Pa- 
NETTA] offer this substitute for the 
Crane amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the original Nichols 
amendment last year was meant to 
give base commanders the authority to 
show initiative in finding ways to save 
money. This initiative does not, as the 
gentleman from Illinois claims, de- 
stroy the chain of command. It only 
allows commanders to get around 
minor regulations which interfere 
with efficient operations. 

There is a backlog of several years’ 
worth of studies which have been an- 
nounced, some of these studies still in 
the earliest of stages. Commanders 
need the authority to decide which 
functions should not be studied and 
which should be studied for reasons of 
readiness or efficiency which might 
not be understood by higher level com- 
manders far from the scene. 

Mr. PANETTA. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SKELTON. I yield to my friend 
and colleague, the gentleman from 
California. 

Mr. PANETTA. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in strong support for the substitute 
amendment offered by my colleague, 
Congressman SKELTON, to replace the 
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Crane amendment. I urge my col- 
leagues to support this substitute 
amendment. 

The Skelton amendment clarifies 
the contracting out provisions passed 
by Congress and enacted into law in 
last year’s Defense authorization 
measure. The provision was written by 
Congressman Nichols and myself 
which called for the commanding offi- 
cer at each military installation to be 
given authority to determine which ac- 
tivities at the installation would be 
considered commercial activities. The 
Nichols amendment also gave the com- 
manding officer authority to deter- 
mine which of these activities would 
be subjected to the cost comparison 
analysis and to conduct solicitations 
for contracts selected for contracting 
out. 

The Department of Defense promul- 
gated regulations on this law on Feb- 
ruary 29, 1988, to exclude ongoing 
studies from review by the installation 
commanding officers. The intention of 
this law by Congressman NIcoLs and 
myself was to include, not exclude, on- 
going studies from review by the base 
commanders. This amendment simply 
restores the original intention in the 
contracting out provisions of last 
year’s DOD Act. 

By giving base commanders the au- 
thority to operate these studies as 
they see fit may not be eliminating all 
the problems in the contracting pro- 
gram. However, such involvement by 
base commanders will ensure that 
those officers closest to the activities 
and personnel in question have the au- 
thority to make the final decision on 
the issue of contracting out. 

Failure to clarify this law will con- 
tinue to leave the base commanders 
out of the decisionmaking process on 
the status of the civilian work force on 
every military installation and im- 
prove the contracting out program in 
this Nation. 

I urge my colleagues to support the 
Skelton substitute to strengthen the 
contracting out program on our mili- 
tary installations. 

Mr. DICKS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SKELTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

Mr. DICKS. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to rise in strong support of the Skel- 
ton-Panetta amendment. I think this 
helps do positive things as it relates to 
contracting out and as a substitute it 
gets rid of the onerous provisions of 
the Crane amendment. I hope the 
House will support it. 

Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Chairman, this 
change only clarifies last year’s Nich- 
ols amendment which I believe was in- 
tended all along to have the meaning 
that we offer today. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Does 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
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Dickinson] insist on his point of 
order? 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
withdraw my point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Does 
a Member desire to rise in opposition 
to the amendment? 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
CRANE] is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. CRANE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not sure I am 
prepared to rise in opposition, but I 
would appreciate it if the gentleman 
from Missouri would stay in the well 
so as to give a further clarification of 
his amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the concerns, 
frankly, that I have had has been the 
failure effectively to implement Exec- 
utive orders dealing with A-76, and we 
felt that some kind of legislative lan- 
guage to get this particular circular 
implemented was in order. I would ask 
the gentleman from Missouri if he 
feels that his language in the form of 
a substitute does accomplish that ob- 
jective to guarantee action because 
DOD said in 1979, as I indicated earli- 
er, that they would review 99,000 posi- 
tions in 3 years. The fact of the matter 
is here it is 9 years later and they have 
only done a fraction of those. 

Would the substitute offered by the 
gentleman from Missouri facilitate the 
implementation of that commitment? 

Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRANE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Chairman, my 
substitute makes things a lot simpler. 
It follows actually the basic intent of 
what I voted for in the Nichols amend- 
ment last year. I felt very strongly 
that it should apply and it was my in- 
tention and my understanding that it 
did apply to ongoing contracts at the 
time. We cannot substitute legislation 
for good judgment. This allows good 
judgment not to apply just to things 
in the future but allows good judg- 
ment by the base commander to apply 
to what is before him right now. 

There are many contracts immedi- 
ately before the base commander that 
have just begun or they are just a 
little way down the road. Why exclude 
them? That is what this allows. 

Mr. CRANE. The advantage, it 
seems to me, of some of the language 
in my own amendment is that it pro- 
vided some proper kinds of guidelines 
to guarantee information available to 
a base commander upon which to 
make determinations. But sensing the 
position of the majority and distin- 
guished colleagues whom I admire pro- 
foundly, who have real trouble with 
my amendment, I would thank the 
gentleman and ask that we all get 
behind the substitute offered by the 
gentleman from Missouri, and I think 
we have a consensus. 
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Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. MCCLOSKEY]. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. Mr. Chariman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding me 
this time. 

Mr. Chairman, I think most all of 
the arguments as to this matter have 
been covered very well. But I would 
like to note, with all due respect to the 
author of the Crane amendment, he 
did not have the benefit of the hear- 
ings before the Investigations Subcom- 
mitte of the Armed Services Commit- 
tee. The DOD appeared and said it 
was only with great difficulty that 
they were able to review 1 percent of 
the civilian workforce at that time. 
Just doing that takes almost 2,000 em- 
ployees and $150 million to $300 mil- 
lion. The Armed Services Committee 
estimates that the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
CRANE] would jack those costs up to at 
least $900 million. 

I would ask the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. CRANE] where is that money 
coming from? The gentleman's amend- 
ment does not provide for funding. 
They are simply having enough trou- 
ble now reviewing what is in the legis- 
lation. The proposal was counter to 
good administration, and I do think 
damages and deteriorates the morale 
and the efficiency on behalf of very 
loyal and competent employees. 

I strongly oppose the Crane amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. MONTGOMERY). 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of the substitute 
amendment. In effect, it keeps the 
Nichols proposal in effect which says 
these base commanders can make 
these decisions for another year of 
how much contracting out should be 
done. That is logical. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been really 
concerned lately. I started out sup- 
porting contracting out, but they have 
gone too far. They are cutting into the 
muscle of defense readiness. I will give 
an example of this maintenance of air- 
craft. They are now contracting out 
for the maintenance of aircraft for the 
military. This work cannot be done as 
well as by the regular military. We 
cannot send these people to the Per- 
sian Gulf, these civilians are not eligi- 
ble to go. It is just not right, and when 
the OMB said we want to contract out 
about as much as possible, they have 
gone too far. 

I support the substitute, and I thank 
the gentleman for yielding me this 
time. 

Mr. EVANS. Mr. Chairman, | have long been 
a staunch opponent of the contracting out 
process, and as a result | feel obligated to 
draw your attention to an unrealistic amend- 
ment which may be offered this morning by 
Mr. CRANE, my respected colleague from Illi- 
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nois. By requiring the DOD to conduct annual 
reviews of its commercial activities employees 
in order to determine whether their jobs 
should be contracted out, Mr. CRANE's 
amendment is simply not a good idea. While 
greatly increasing the number of contracting 
out studies conducted each year, the Crane 
amendment ignores the fact that the DOD 
itself is not optimistic about the feasibility of 
handling such a heavy load. No matter what 
your views about contracting out, the fact that 
even the DOD cannot envision such an in- 
creased study load is reason enough to be 
skeptical about the Crane amendment. 

As for contracting out in general, it is my 
strong belief that in most cases the process 
works to greatly weaken the morale of local 
workers and usually results in wasteful eco- 
nomic spending. Moreover, the process un- 
dercuts our combat readiness by ignoring the 
fact that arsenals and depots—and the people 
who work there—are as much a part of our 
military strength as any other piece of hard- 
ware we are building. Therefore, we cannot 
and should not deprive jobs from our commu- 
nities through a process that serves no eco- 
nomic purpose and will only weaken our mili- 
tary strength. 

Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
SKELTON] as a substitute for the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Crane]. 

The amendment offered as a substi- 
tute for the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
CRANE], as amended. 

The amendment, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. TRAFICANT 

Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the amendment. 

The text of the amendment is as fol- 
lows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Traricant: At 
the end of part B of title III of division A 
(page 41, after line 18), add the following 
new section: 


SEC. 316. PROHIBITION ON CONTRACTING OUT CER- 
TAIN AIR FORCE RESERVE BASE SUP- 
PORT FUNCTIONS. 


The Secretary of Defense may not enter 
into a contract for the performance by con- 
tractor personnel of any base support func- 
tion at any Air Force Reserve base. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. TRAFICANT] 
will be recognized for 5 minutes and a 
Member in opposition will be recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. TRAFICANT]. 

Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I might con- 
sume. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to start out by 
saying that I was given a minute under 
general debate on this, and I was 
screwed by somebody on our side, and 
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I do not like that, and that is one of 
the problems we have, as Democrats 
we don’t stick together. That is why 
our Democratic Party is all screwed 
up! 

First of all, I think the language of 
Crane is an improvement, but the base 
commander is going to follow the 
advice of the Pentagon, not the Con- 
gress. 

I agree that saving money is impor- 
tant. I am here to talk legitimately 
about the Pentagon’s major goal, and 
I cannot believe that the committee is 
talking about saving money when 
their major primary goal is to save 
lives. 

The gentleman from Washington 
(Mr. Dicks] came up here and said 
every time they dismantle a unit they 
get rid of our workers who have bene- 
fits, hire people at minimum wage, and 
it looks so good in the beginning, and 
after a couple of years, the costs are 
higher. This is nothing more than de- 
regulation of the military. 

I ask the ultimate question to the 
philosophers, if you will: What if East- 
ern Air Lines, Texas Air, and Conti- 
nental say they could provide our Air 
Force better services. Where does it 
end? 

Let me tell you some of the base sup- 
port functions that my amendment 
deals with. My amendment would stop 
contracting out in the beginning at Air 
Force Reserve bases only. It would 
force the Pentagon to give us facts. 
Even Mr. Dicks agrees they have been 
faulty. This would force them, before 
they begin dismantling our military. 

Second of all, it is just not laundry. 
It is electrical work, motor pool, engi- 
neering, industrial operations, power- 
plant. Everybody in this Congress evi- 
dently takes for granted America will 
never have an attack on our soil, be- 
cause we are falling asleep. This 
amendment protects our “war readi- 
ness.” 

I say that if Members really want to 
get a study, let us not make another 
deal like Monte Hall. Let us send a 
message to the Pentagon: “Congress 
does not want to denigrate our nation- 
al security.” We are beginning to do it. 

I reserve the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Does 
the gentleman from Alabama rise in 
opposition? 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Alabama is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I might con- 
sume. 

Mr. Chairman, I understand the 
thrust of what the gentleman is pro- 
posing to do. 

I guess the bottom line is that this 
just goes too far. We have traditional- 
ly encouraged base commanders to 
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make decisions which are really house- 
keeping decisions. 

If the Traficant amendment were 
passed, the base commander of a Re- 
serve base could not contract out 
grasscutting, he could not contract out 
laundry, as the gentleman has men- 
tioned. It takes away all of the discre- 
tion that he has regardless of whether 
it is cost-saving or not. 

We think it is effective to allow some 
discretion to the base commander. We 
have done that in the past. Some 
things he decides on should be con- 
tracted out, fine, and some he says are 
not economically feasible, that is his 
decision. To make a broad policy edict 
such as this to say that no contracting 
out can be made regardless of what 
the base commander wants to do, re- 
gardless of the cost savings, just an ab- 
solute prohibition on all contracting 
out, certainly goes too far. 
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Our committee has studied and re- 
studied the matter. We have come up 
with the best solution that we can. To 
have this amendment come in from 
sort of a blind-sided amendment as an 
absolute prohibition, to take away all 
discretion I think is unreasonable. I 
certainly cannot support it. I would 
hope that the Members do not support 
it. 

Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
SKELTON]. 

Mr. SKELTON. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a brief in- 
quiry. This is an amendment that is 
very narrow in scope and very narrow 
in its application, is that not correct? 

Mr. TRAFICANT. The beginning 
will be with the Air Force Reserve 
units and the second stage will be with 
the military bases. 

This would force, without setting a 
policy change, the Pentagon and the 
GAO to come back and give us the 
truth and the facts. 

I do not take it lightly on this house- 
cleaning and grasscutting which we 
have been talking about. We can possi- 
bly be putting people on our bases, 
military bases, who do not have the 
best interests of America at heart. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
Gray of Illinois). The gentleman from 
Alabama has 3% minutes remaining. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Before I yield the 
balance of my time to the gentleman 
from Alabama, just let me say that 
this would reverse the guidance con- 
tained in the regulations issued by the 
Secretary of Defense just 2 months 
ago that were in full accordance with 
the letter and spirit of the Nichols 
amendment. 
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We have been through this. This 
undoes what we have done. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield the balance of 
my time to my colleague, the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. NICHOLS]. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. NICH- 
OLS] is recognized for 2½ minutes. 

Mr. NICHOLS. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Very briefly and very reluctantly, 
Mr. Chairman, I must rise in opposi- 
tion to my friend’s proposal, the gen- 
tleman from the State of Ohio. 

Let me state that I appreciate his in- 
terest in the matter. He is exactly on 
target. I commend him for his interest 
in trying to do something about this 
contracting-out. It has gotten com- 
pletely out of hand. 

I must say, though, I must remind 
the gentleman and remind those here 
on the House floor that last year we 
reached an agreement with the Senate 
conferees. That agreement simply says 
that for the next 2 years we are going 
to have a trial run at this thing and let 
the base commanders make that deci- 
sion. 

After all, the base commanders are 
responsible for everything that hap- 
pens on the base. If the roads have 
potholes in them, it is the base com- 
mander's fault; if somebody messes up, 
gets drunk, it is the base commander. 

So it makes a lot of sense to me to 
let the base commander take a look at 
this. That is the law now. 

The gentleman's amendment would 
certainly fly in the face of that. For 
that reason, I would have to oppose it. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. TRAFICANT] 
has 1% minutes remaining. 

Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Bonrtor]. 

Mr. BONIOR. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment of the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. Chairman, | rise today in support of 
three amendments to the 1989 Defense au- 
thorization bill that are necessary to insure the 
fair treatment and protection of civilian em- 
ployees who may be affected by contracting 
out. These amendments are a natural follow- 
up to another amendment which | supported, 
the Nichols amendment to the 1988 Defense 
authorization bill which gave base command- 
ers the right to choose which functions could 
be studied for contracting out. 

| share the concern of my colleagues that 
the Government and military wisely spend tax- 
payer dollars. In light of current budget defi- 
cits, it is essential that we continue our mon- 
eysaving efforts and that we find new ways to 
cut costs without undermining our national se- 
curity. Contracting out is often billed as a cost- 
saving measure. Yet, actual savings have yet 
to be shown. In a recent article, the Washing- 
ton Post quoted a Member of the other body 
as saying, “Few, if any, Government officials 
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can show that there was actually money 
saved.” 

However, the cost in morale alone on my 
home base, the Selfridge Air National Guard 
Base, continues to climb as career civil serv- 
ants with advanced training, proven loyalty 
and years of service lose interest in their jobs 
because they have learned that they may 
soon be unemployed. These men and women 
have written and phoned my office to ask me 
whether or not they should stay in their jobs. 
They ask me, is it worth committing myself to 
the service of my country if | am under a con- 
tinual threat of losing my job?” 

One reason that contracting out does not 
show any savings gained is that cost analyses 
do not measure equally the costs to the Gov- 
ernment of each employee and the cost of 
each employee to a contractor. If you do not 
take into account, for example, retirement 
costs for the contractor, naturally, they will 
come out being able to provide a service 
more cheaply than the Government. This is 
one of the reasons that | support Congress- 
man SKELTON’s amendment which would 
insure that all costs on both sides, Federal 
and private, are counted into the cost of the 
function being studied for contracting out. 

Congressman SKELTON's amendment would 
also ensure that Department of Defense per- 
sonnel who are being studied for contracting 
out are informed of that fact and consulted for 
their opinions. It is unfortunate, but true, that 
many civilian employees did not know that 
they were in danger of losing their jobs until 
they lost them. Futhermore, it is also true that 
it is not a standard practice to keep personnel 
informed on the progress of the contracting 
out study or to ask their opinions on the con- 
tracting out of the function which they per- 
form. Congressman SKELTON’s amendment 
would end this oversight of the most important 
part of any DOD activity—the employees. 

Congresswoman SCHROEDER's amendment 
would modify a provision in the defense bill 
which prohibits contracting out for the per- 
formance of certain maintenance functions. 
The current bill would exempt only trainer air- 
craft functions, but the amendment would 
exempt both trainer equipment and trainer air- 
craft functions. This amendment protects posi- 
tions at Selfridge and other bases that are 
critical to the operation of our Nation’s military 
air capability. 

Congressman TRAFICANT'S amendment 
would prohibit the contracting out of base sup- 
port functions on Air Force Reserve bases. 
Base support functions include such items as 
engineering, housing, industrial operations, 
communications, motor pool, supplies, power- 
plant. This amendment would protect the es- 
sential services provided by our civilian work- 
force. It would insure that services which 
insure the safety, smooth operation and, 
therefore, the readiness of the Air Force Re- 
serve continue as a civilian function without 
the disruption caused by the threat, or reality, 
of contracting out. 

Civilian employees have proven themselves 
worthy of the positions that they are entrusted 
with by the military and the defense depart- 
ment. | urge my colleagues to support civilian 
employees, to recognize their incalculable 
value to our country, and to recognize that 
contracting out may not achieve significant 
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savings when it is placed against both the tan- 
gible and intangible costs of sacrificing the 
tremendous efforts made by our civilian em- 
ployees for their country. 

Mr. Chairman, these amendments offered 
by Congresswoman SCHROEDER, Congress- 
man TRAFICANT and Congressman SKELTON 
do not end contracting out. They are simply 
another step in making it equitable and fair to 
the valuable civilian employees who are so di- 
rectly affected by it. 

Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself the balance of my time. 

Mr. Chairman, we are all talking 
about being concerned about commu- 
nism, talking about the base com- 
manders, giving them the latitude. 
The base commander reports to the 
Pentagon, the Pentagon reports to the 
President and he wants to take every 
military base and contract out. 

Here is what this covers: we honestly 
believe we are never going to face the 
foe of our own soil. This does not just 
cover the grass cutting; this is electri- 
cal, industrial, their motor pool, the 
powerplant, communications. We are 
losing these people, the jobs to people 
coming in at minimum wage and 2 or 3 
years later the costs keep going up. 
My amendment would say this to the 
Pentagon and to GAO: get us statis- 
tics. Give us facts. 

All this year of deregulation we have 
gotten no statistics. Everybody knows 
the costs are going up. 

Iam saying if you want to fight com- 
munism, you are making it available in 
America for a Communist to work on 
an airplane in a motor pool or an air- 
craft carrier. That is nothing to laugh 
at. 

My amendment, while it is stream- 
lined, because that is where they are 
starting, with the Air Force Reserve— 
and the reservists, by the way, 55 per- 
cent of our forces are in the National 
Guard. 

I think Mr. MONTGOMERY said that 
the top gun, the top pilot in America 
is an Air Force Reservist. 

Many of the people who have these 
jobs are weekend soldiers in our re- 
serve, and flyers. That is the people, 
the families that we are hurting. We 
are not helping our national security a 
bit. 

So I am saying Congress is not start- 
ing to talk about money instead of de- 
fense; I am saying we should talk 
about lives and defense on the defense 
bill, not money. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
TRAFICANT]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman pro tempore announced 
that the noes appeared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 
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The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—ayes 131, noes 


229, not voting 71, as follows: 


Ackerman 
Akaka 
Alexander 
Anderson 
Annunzio 
Anthony 
Atkins 
Aucoin 
Bennett 
Bentley 
Bilbray 
Bonior 
Borski 
Bosco 
Boucher 
Boxer 


Coleman (TX) 
Conyers 
Coyne 

Davis (MI) 
DeFazio 
Dellums 
Derrick 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 


Boulter 
Broomfield 
Brown (CO) 


Chappell 
Clement 
Clinger 
Coats 

Coble 
Coleman (MO) 
Combest 
Conte 
Cooper 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Dannemeyer 
Darden 
Davis (IL) 
DeLay 
DeWine 


[Rol] No. 82] 


AYES—131 


Erdreich 
Evans 
Feighan 
Flake 
Florio 
Foglietta 
Ford (MI) 
Ford (TN) 
Frank 
Garcia 
Gejdenson 
Gephardt 
Gilman 
Gonzalez 
Gray (IL) 
Guarini 
Harris 
Hawkins 
Hayes (IL) 
Hertel 
Hochbrueckner 
Hoyer 
Hughes 
Johnson (SD) 
Jontz 
Kanjorski 
Kennedy 
Kildee 
Kleczka 
Kolter 
Kostmayer 
Levine (CA) 
Lewis (GA) 
Lipinski 
Lowry (WA) 
Manton 
Markey 
Matsui 
McCloskey 
McCurdy 
MeMillen (MD) 
Mfume 
Mineta 
Moakley 


NOES—229 


Dickinson 
DioGuardi 
Dorgan (ND) 
Dreier 
Edwards (OK) 
English 
Espy 
Fascell 
Fawell 
Fields 

Fish 

Foley 
Gallegly 
Gallo 
Gekas 
Gibbons 
Gingrich 
Glickman 
Goodling 
Gordon 
Gradison 
Grandy 
Grant 
Green 
Gregg 
Gunderson 
Hall (OH) 
Hall (TX) 
Hamilton 
Hammerschmidt 
Hastert 
Hayes (LA) 
Hefley 
Hefner 
Herger 
Hiler 
Holloway 
Hopkins 
Horton 
Houghton 
Hubbard 
Hunter 
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Mollohan 
Morella 
Morrison (CT) 
Mrazek 
Murphy 
Natcher 
Nowak 
Oberstar 
Ortiz 
Panetta 
Pelosi 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Petri 
Ridge 
Rodino 
Rose 
Roybal 
Russo 
Savage 
Schroeder 
Schumer 
Sikorski 
Sisisky 
Skelton 
Smith (FL) 
Staggers 
Stark 
Studds 
Synar 
Torres 
Torricelli 
Traficant 
Traxler 
Udall 
Visclosky 
Watkins 
Weiss 
Wheat 
Williams 
Wise 
Wyden 
Yatron 


Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 
Ireland 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jenkins 
Johnson (CT) 
Kaptur 
Kasich 
Kastenmeier 
Kemp 
Kennelly 
Kolbe 


Lehman (FL) 
Levin (MI) 
Lewis (FL) 
Lightfoot 
Livingston 
Lloyd 

Lott 

Lujan 

Luken, Thomas 
Lukens, Donald 
MacKay 
Madigan 
Marlenee 
Martin (IL) 
Mavroules 
McCandless 
McCollum 
McCrery 
McDade 
McEwen 


McGrath Ritter Snowe 
McHugh Roberts Solarz 
McMillan (NC) Robinson Solomon 
Meyers Roe Spence 
Michel Rogers Spratt 
Miller (OH) Roukema Stangeland 
Molinari Rowland (CT) Stenholm 
Montgomery Rowland (GA) Stratton 
Moorhead Sabo Stump 
Morrison (WA) Saiki Sundquist 
Murtha Sawyer Sweeney 
Myers Saxton Swift 
Nagle Schaefer Swindall 
Neal Scheuer Tallon 
Nelson Schulze Tauke 
Nichols Sensenbrenner Tauzin 
Nielson Sharp Thomas (GA) 
Obey Shaw Upton 
Olin Shays Valentine 
Owens (UT) Shumway Vander Jagt 
Oxley Shuster Vento 
Packard Skaggs Vucanovich 
Parris Skeen Walgren 
Pashayan Slattery Walker 
Patterson Slaughter (NY) Waxman 
Pease Slaughter (VA) Weber 
Penny Smith (IA) Weldon 
Pickett Smith (NE) Whittaker 
Pickle Smith (NJ) Wilson 
Porter Smith (TX) Wolf 
Price Smith, Denny Wolpe 
Pursell (OR) Wylie 
Ravenel Smith, Robert Young (AK) 
Regula (NH) Young (FL) 
Rhodes Smith, Robert 
Rinaldo (OR) 
NOT VOTING—71 

Applegate Flippo Miller (WA) 

adham Frenzel Moody 
Barnard Frost Oakar 
Barton Gaydos Owens (NY) 
Bates Gray (PA) Quillen 
Berman Hansen Rahall 
Bevill Hatcher Rangel 
Biaggi Henry Ray 
Boland Huckaby Richardson 
Brooks Jones (NC) Rostenkowski 
Campbell Jones (TN) Roth 
Cheney Latta Schneider 
Clarke Lehman (CA) Schuette 
Collins Leland St Germain 
Courter Lent Stallings 
Craig Lewis (CA) Stokes 
Crockett Lowery (CA) Taylor 
Daub Lungren Thomas (CA) 
de la Garza Mack Towns 
Dornan (CA) Martin (NY) Volkmer 
Duncan Martinez Whitten 
Dymally Mazzoli Wortley 
Early Mica Yates 
Fazio Miller (CA) 
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The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


On this vote: 


Mr. Leland for, with Mr. Barnard against. 
Mrs. Collins for, 


against. 


Mr. Miller of California for, 


with Mr. 


Martinez 


with Mr. 


Thomas of California against. 

Mr. Dymally for, with Mr. Frenzel against. 

Mr. Volkmer for, with Mr. Lowery of Cali- 
fornia against. 

Messrs. HUNTER, LEHMAN of 
Florida, PICKETT, DORGAN of 
North Dakota and HEFNER changed 
their votes from “aye” to “no.” 

Mr. ATKINS and Mr. 
changed their votes from 
“aye.” 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
Committee will rise informally. 


SYNAR 
“not 0 
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ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
WILSsoN) assumed the Chair. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair lays before the House the fol- 
lowing enrolled bill: 

House Joint Resolution 545 designat- 
ing May 8-14 1988, as “Just Say No 
Week.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Committee will resume its sitting. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE AUTHORI- 
ZATION ACT, FISCAL YEAR 1989 


The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
Gray of Illinois). It is now in order to 
debate the subject matter of defense 
burdensharing. 

Pursuant to the rule, the gentlewom- 
an from Colorado [Mrs. SCHROEDER] 
will be recognized for 5 minutes, and 
the gentleman from Florida (Mr. IRE- 
LAND] will be recognized for 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
Chair recognizes the gentlewoman 
from Colorado (Mrs. SCHROEDER]. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield myself 3 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I wanted to explain 
to the body what has been happening 
on the Armed Services Committee 
about burdensharing. 

Our committee decided this was a 
very, very important area around 
which there is all sorts of conventional 
wisdom, and we needed some real 
facts. So, for the last 4 months I have 
had the privilege of sharing a burden- 
sharing panel with the ranking 
member from Florida, Mr. IRELAND. 
We have spent all sorts of time in very 
intensive hearings hearing from wit- 
nesses across the political scale, look- 
ing at what we really can do in this 
whole area. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is very fair 
to say that every witness we have had 
has said that our allies can certainly 
do more, that after World War II 
there is positively no question they are 
in much better shape politically and 
economically and that they have not 
been doing their fair share. 

Our problem becomes: What do we 
count? What do we count to find out 
exactly what we are looking at, wheth- 
er we are looking at oranges and or- 
anges and apples and apples? That be- 
comes very important on the input 
scale. 

We have also spent a lot of time in 
looking at the output scale. What do 
both sides get for it? Are some people 
buying a more efficient defense than 
ours? That is very critical. 

We are looking at our commitment. 
We are looking at a broader perspec- 
tive on burdensharing because of the 
uniqueness of the Japanese position. 
As we all know, post-World War II 
MacArthur put article X in their con- 
stitution saying they could defend 
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themselves, but no more. They could 
build offensive forces. We feel since 
they are military allies, but trading 
competitors, that we still ought to be 
looking at their contributing a signifi- 
cant portion of their GNP, if not to of- 
fensive weapons, then maybe to eco- 
nomic aid in the region. There are cer- 
tain countries that desperately need it, 
and we do not have the deep pocket to 
fund it any more, one of those areas 
specifically being the Philippines. 

So, Mr. Chairman, we are not just 
defining burdensharing in the narrow- 
est of defense terms. We are defining 
it in a broader defense term, as we 
have post-World War II, when we said 
that peace on this planet is preserved 
not only with weapons, but also with 
economic security. We are doing that 
because of the uniqueness of the Japa- 
nese position. 

We have learned an awful lot, and 
we have an awful lot more to do. We 
will be preparing a position paper in 
the summer. We hope to be able to 
extend the panel to allow people to 
comment on this paper and move for- 
ward on that. And we really think at 
that time we can give it to each of the 
new perspective new Presidents, and 
move forward and make some very, 
very astute contributions to this area. 

Mr. IRELAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Chairman, as the ranking minor- 
ity member of the Defense Burden- 
sharing Panel, I can assure you that 
we have been actively pursuing this 
issue on a bipartisan basis. Since the 
beginning of the year, the panel has 
held eight hearings, two sessions with 
European parliamentarians, a number 
of discussions with Japanese and Euro- 
pean foreign policy and defense lead- 
ers and there’s more to come. We have 
learned that burdensharing is a far 
more complicated subject than most 
people realize and that ally bashing is 
a lot easier then finding constructive 
solutions to the problems. We are com- 
mitted, however, to pursuing the latter 
course and I hope my colleagues will 
give us the chance to complete the 
work we have been asked to do. 

Today, you will hear many statistics 
about how much the United States 
spends versus the amount spent by our 
allies. You will hear that world eco- 
nomic and military conditions have 
changed drastically since the post- 
World War II era and that our once 
devastated friends and enemies are 
now economically strong enough to do 
much more for their own defense. Fi- 
nally, you will hear that by not spend- 
ing as much for defense as we do, our 
allies have the luxury of putting more 
resources into domestic programs, sub- 
sidizing business and trade or taxing 
their citizens at a lower rate. 

I am not going to dispute these 
charges because—by and large—they 
are true and I fully agree that the 
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United States is bearing a dispropor- 
tionate share of the burden. To be 
fair, the United States is a worldwide 
power with worldwide interests—but 
so are our allies. In today’s world even 
the smallest country has economic and 
trade interests in resources and mar- 
kets outside its borders. 

At the same time, we should note 
that some of our allies do far more 
than others in defending our common 
interests and we should give credit 
where credit is due. But these contri- 
butions don’t change the big picture 
and it has become clear that a reap- 
praisal of some of our defense burden 
is in order and long overdue. In order 
to achieve equity we must ensure that 
those who reap the benefits of our 
protection and the resulting access to 
world markets must also share the re- 
sponsibilities. We must improve our di- 
plomacy so that our allies recognize 
the threats to our shared culture and 
recognize that America cannot and 
will not continue to pick up the check 
when benefits are reaped by all. 

We've learned during the course of 
our hearings that U.S. diplomats have 
not been terribly effective negotiators 
when it comes to burdensharing with 
our allies. If the House today approves 
the Bryant and Robinson amendments 
requiring unilateral troop withdraw- 
als—without negotiating asymetrical 
conventional reductions with the Sovi- 
ets—we will have proven ourselves to 
be the worst negotiators of all. The 
challenge here is one of leadership. 
Leadership is not inviting all your 
friends to dinner and then picking up 
the check, leadership is getting your 
friends and allies to pay their fair 
share of the tab. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not believe these 
amendments demonstrate that kind of 
leadership and I urge my colleagues to 
defeat these proposals. 
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Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 1 minute to the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. Dicks]. 

Mr. DICKS. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to rise in support of the effort of the 
Armed Services Committee. The gen- 
tle woman from Colorada [Mrs. 
ScHROEDER] is chairing this burden- 
sharing task force. 

I would urge the House today not to 
adopt any of the binding amendments 
that have been proposed at this time. I 
think we should give the committee an 
opportunity to look at this question in 
greater detail before making a judg- 
ment on what to do legislatively. 

Yes, it is easy to beat up on our 
allies about burden sharing, but I 
think at this very critical moment 
when the other body is considering 
the INF agreement and there is great 
concern in Europe about the United 
States continued commitment to our 
NATO obligations, I think we would 
send the wrong message at the wrong 
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time, so let us support the committee. 
The United States must strengthen its 
conventional forces—this amendment 
would weaken NATO and would send 
the worst possible message. Let us give 
the gentlewoman from Colorado [Mrs. 
ScHROEDER] and her panel a chance to 
analyze it and let us not start sending 
a message that we are pulling back 
from Europe and our worldwide re- 
sponsibilities. 

Mr. IRELAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. HOPKINS]. 

Mr. HOPKINS. First of all, Mr. 
Chairman, let me express my personal 
appreciation for the work that the 
gentlewoman from Colorado and my 
colleague, the gentleman from Florida 
have done in the area of burden shar- 
ing. 

Mr. Chairman, it is unfortunate that 
this topic of vital importance to the 
future of our country and the future 
integrity of our security alliance gets 
only 10 minutes of general debate 
under the rule. 

Still, I think we must focus on the 
direct relationship between the 
burden sharing question and the de- 
fense budget. 

America's defense has been cut 4 
years in a row. 

However, our commitments around 
the world have not been reduced 
they have increased as result of our 
Persian Gulf operations and the pend- 
ing INF Treaty. 

The point is—this mismatch between 
declining resources and growing com- 
mitments has to be addressed before 
America is stretched too wide, and too 
thin. 

We can prevent that with a thor- 
ough reexamination of our commit- 
ments that, I believe, will reveal areas 
where America’s share of the load 
should be reduced and our allies’ share 
increased. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield our remaining 1 minute to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. 
SolLARZzl. 

Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to join with my good friend, the gen- 
tleman from Washington, in urging 
the Members to reject the burden- 
sharing amendments which we will be 
considering a little bit late on today. I 
think these amendments could jeop- 
ardize the unity of the alliance. At a 
time when we are cutting back on our 
own defense expenditures, it does not 
seem appropriate to me to be bludg- 
eoning our allies into spending even 
more. 

The fact of the matter is that our 
European allies are carrying an impor- 
tant share of the burden. Ninety per- 
cent of the ground forces and 80 per- 
cent of the Air Force that would be 
available in Europe in the event of a 
Warsaw Pact attack on day one are 
European ground and air forces. 
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The Japanese are spending more on 
defense than Britain, France, or Ger- 
many. Next to the United States they 
are spending more on defense than 
any other country in the free world. 
While I would like to see the Japanese 
do more, I think we need to recognize 
they are already doing a great deal. 
They have more forces in the Pacific 
than we do. For all of these reasons I 
think we should avoid the amend- 
ments on burden-sharing. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
Gray of Illinois). It is now in order to 
consider amendments numbered 5 
through 8 printed in section 3 of 
House Report 100-590 relating to de- 
fense burden sharing, by, and if of- 
fered by, the following Members or 
their designees, in the following order 
only: 

(A) Representative BRYANT; 

(B) Representative ROBINSON; 

(C) Representative MCMILLAN of 
North Carolina; and 

(D) Representative RICHARDSON. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. BRYANT 
Mr. BRYANT. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 
The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the amendment. 
The text of the amendment is as fol- 
lows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BRYANT: At 
the end of title IX of division A (page 163, 
after line 6), add the following new section: 
SEC. 934. PROGRAM FOR ENCOURAGING IMPROVED 

DEFENSE CAPABILITIES BY ALLIES. 

(a) FINDINGS AND PoLicy.—The Congress 
finds that— 

(1) the member nations of the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization (hereinafter in 
this section referred to as “NATO”) and 
Japan should each bear a greater share of 
the cost of their own defense by improving 
their conventional defense capabilities so as 
to lengthen the period during which they 
can be adequately defended by conventional 
forces in the event of a nonnuclear attack 
on any NATO member nation or Japan 
without the necessity of resorting to the 
early use of nuclear weapons; and 

(2) increased defense spending by NATO 
member nations (other than the United 
States) and Japan and improving conven- 
tional military sustainability and providing 
support facilities in NATO member nations 
in western Europe for rapid reinforcements 
from the United States are crucial to accom- 
plishing such defense capability. 

(d) PERMANENT CEILING ON UNITED STATES 
ARMED FORCES OvERSEAS.—After September 
30, 1989, funds appropriated pursuant to an 
authorization contained in this or any sub- 
sequent Act may not be used to support a 
level of personnel of the Armed Forces of 
the United States assigned to permanent 
duty ashore as of the end of any fiscal 
year— 

(1) in member nations of NATO (other 
than the United States) at any level in 
excess of 326,414; or 

(2) in Japan at any level in excess of 
65.000 

(e) REDUCTION OF CEILING UNLESS CERTAIN 
OBJECTIVES ACCOMPLISHED.— 

(1) GENERAL RULE.—For fiscal years 1991, 
1992, and 1993, the ceilings imposed by sub- 
section (b) shall be reduced by 30,000 for 
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NATO member nations and by 7,000 for 
Japan. 

(2) EXCEPTIONS FOR NATO MEMBER NA- 
tions.—The reduction in the strength levels 
of personnel of the Armed Forces of the 
United States assigned to permanent duty 
ashore in member nations of NATO re- 
quired under paragraph (1) with respect to 
any fiscal year shall not be implemented if 
the requirements set forth in either of the 
following subparagraph are met during the 
fiscal year: 

(A) REAL ECONOMIC GROWTH PLUS ONE PER- 
CENT GROWTH IN DEFENSE SPENDING.—Each 
member nation of NATO has increased its 
defense spending during the previous fiscal 
year (as determined by the Secretary of De- 
fense) by at least the percentage equal to 
the percentage of real economic growth in 
the economy of that nation during such 
year plus 1 percentage point. 

(B) ALTERNATIVE OBJECTIVES.—The Secre- 
tary of Defense certifies to Congress in writ- 
ing that the member nations of NATO 
(other than the United States) have accom- 
plished each of the following objectives 
during such fiscal year: 

(i) INCREASE IN SUPPLY OF AERIAL AND 
GROUND MUNITIONS.—Those member nations 
of NATO which have committed forces to 
the Center Region have placed on firm 
order, or accepted delivery of, supplies of 
aerial and ground munitions so as to reduce 
by 20 percent the gap between the goal (as 
established in NATO Ministerial Guidance) 
of 30 days supply of such munitions and the 
level of such munitions available in the 
Center Region of NATO as of January 1, 
1989. 

(ii) INCREASE IN NUMBER OF EMERGENCY OP- 
ERATING FACILITIES AND SEMIHARDENED AIR- 
CRAFT SHELTERS.—Member nations of NATO 
have increased the number of minimum es- 
sential and emergency operating facilities 
and semihardened aircraft shelters in West- 
ern Europe so as to reduce by 20 percent the 
gap between the number of such facilities 
and shelters available on January 1, 1989, 
and the number required (by NATO Minis- 
terial Guidance) to support, under NATO/ 
SHAPE standards, the commitment of 
United States reinforcing tactical aircraft 
set forth in the Defense Planning Question- 
naire (DPQ) Response of the previous year. 

(iii) CERTIFICATION OF SIGNIFICANT IM- 
PROVEMENT IN CONVENTIONAL DEFENSE CAPA- 
BILITy.—_The Supreme Allied Commander, 
Europe, has certified to the Secretary of De- 
fense in writing that during the previous 
fiscal year the member nations of NATO 
have undertaken significant measures to im- 
prove their conventional defense capabili- 
ties and that those improvements contrib- 
ute to lengthening the projected period of 
time after a major conventional armed 
attack on any member nation of NATO in 
Europe before the Supreme Allied Com- 
mander would have to request authority for 
the use of nuclear weapons in order to 
defend against such attack. 

(3) EXCEPTIONS FOR JAPAN.—The reduction 
of the level of personnel of the Armed 
Forces of the United States assigned to per- 
manent duty ashore in Japan required 
under paragraph (1) with respect to any 
fiscal year shall not be implemented if the 
Secretary of Defense determines that the 
requirements set forth in either of the fol- 
lowing subparagraphs are met during that 
fiscal year. 

(A) REAL ECONOMIC GROWTH PLUS ONE PER- 
CENT GROWTH IN DEFENSE SPENDING.—The 
level of defense spending by Japan during 
the previous fiscal year exceeded that for 
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the previous year by the percentage equal 
to the percentage of real total economic 
growth in the economy of Japan during 
such year plus 1 percentage point. 

(B) INCREASE THE DEFENSE OF SEA-LANES TO 
1,000 MILES.—Japan is capable of defending 
its sea-lanes to a distance of 333% miles 
from Japan by September 30, 1990, to a dis- 
tance of 666% miles from Japan by Septem- 
ber 30, 1991, and to a distance of 1,000 miles 
from Japan by September 30, 1992. 

(d) Amount oF REDUCTION RELATED TO 
NUMBER OF OBJECTIVES ACCOMPANIED.—(1) If 
the Secretary of Defense does not certify to 
Congress that each member nation of 
NATO (other than the United States) has 
met either the objective set forth in subsec- 
tion (c) or all three objectives set 
forth in subsection (c) during the pre- 
vious fiscal year, but certifies that at least 
one of the objectives set forth in subsection 
(cX2XB) have been met, the ceiling pre- 
scribed in subsection (b) shall be reduced as 
follows for member nations of NATO: 

(A) REDUCTION IF ONLY ONE OBJECTIVE AC- 
COMPLISHED.—If the Secretary certifies to 
Congress that only one of the three objec- 
tives has been met, the ceiling shall be re- 
duced by 20,000. 

(B) REDUCTION IF ONLY TWO OBJECTIVES AC- 
COMPLISHED.—If the Secretary certifies that 
two of the three objectives has been met, 
the ceiling shall be reduced by 10,000. 

(2) If the Secretary of Defense does not 
certify to the Congress that Japan has met 
either the objective set forth in subsection 
(c(3)(A) or the objective set forth in subsec- 
tion (c3)(B) during the previous fiscal 
year, the ceiling prescribed in subsection (c) 
shall be reduced by 7,000 in each fiscal year 
for which one of the objectives is not met. 

(e) REDUCTION AS ADDITIONAL TO PREVIOUS 
Repuctions.—If a reduction in a personnel 
ceiling is required to be made under this sec- 
tion for any fiscal year, such reduction shall 
be in addition to any reduction in that ceil- 
ing made under this section for any previous 
fiscal year. 

(f) REPORTS ON ACCOMPLISHMENT OF OBJEC- 
TIVES.— 

(1) PROGRESS REPORTS.—Not later than 
March 1 in each of the calendar years 1989 
through 1993, the Secretary of Defense 
shall submit to the Committees on Armed 
Services of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives a report on the status of the fol- 
lowing matters as of October 1 of the fiscal 
year in which the report is submitted. 

(A) SUPPLY OF AERIAL AND GROUND MUNI- 
tTions.—The number of days of supply of 
the aerial and ground munitions in hand or 
on order of the member nations of NATO 
(other than the United States) which have 
committed forces to the Center Region. 

(B) NUMBER OR EMERGENCY OPERATING FA- 
CILITIES AND SEMIHARDENED AIRCRAFT SHEL- 
TERS.—The number of emergency operating 
facilities and semihardened aircraft shelter 
completed or under construction as they 
relate to United States commitment of rein- 
forcing aircraft in the United States De- 
fense Planning Questionnaire (DPQ) Re- 
sponse of the previous year. 

(C) OTHER MEASURES TAKEN TO IMPROVE 
CONVENTIONAL DEFENSE CAPABILITY.—The 
measures taken by the member nations of 
NATO (other than the United States) to im- 
prove their conventional defense capabili- 
ties which contribute to lengthening the 
projected period of time between an armed 
attack on any member nation of NATO and 
a request by the Supreme Allied Command- 
er, Europe, for the authority to use nuclear 
weapons. 
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(2) BASELINE AND METHODOLOGY.—The first 
such report shall establish the baseline for 
measuring the annual performance of 
member nations of NATO in meeting the 
objectives established in subparagraphs (A) 
and (B) of subsection (c)(2) and of Japan in 
meeting the objectives established in sub- 
paragraphs (A) and (B) of subsection (c)(3). 
The second report shall describe, and 
employ on a trial basis, the methodology to 
be used to establish such baseline. 

(3) CIRCUMVENTION OF REQUIREMENT TO IN- 
CREASE REAL DEFENSE SPENDING.—The report 
required by this subsection shall also in- 
clude an assessment of whether reductions 
in any of the following areas was accom- 
plished by real spending increases and not 
by reallocating infrastructure funds within 
existing or planned spending levels: 

(A) SUPPLY OF AERIAL AND GROUND MUNI- 
TIONS.—The gap in aerial and ground muni- 
tions (referred to in subsection (c)(2)(C)). 

(B) NUMBER OF EMERGENCY OPERATING FA- 
CILITIES AND SEMIHARDENED AIRCRAFT SHEL- 
TERS.—The gap in minimum essential and 
emergency operating facilities and semihar- 
dened aircraft shelters (referred to in sub- 
section (c,). 

(g) Exceptions.—This section shall not 
apply if— 

(1) a declaration of war by the United 
States is in effect, 

(2) there is an armed attack on any 
member country of NATO or Japan, or 

(3) the President declares a national state 
of emergency and immediately informs the 
Congress of such action and the reasons 
therefor. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. 
Under the rule, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. BRYANT] will be recognized 
for 5 minutes, and a Member in oppo- 
sition will be recognized for 5 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BRYANT]. 

Mr. BRYANT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to propose that our NATO and Japa- 
nese allies contribute a fair share to 
support their own security and de- 
fense. I offer the allies fair share 
amendment for consideration by the 
House. 

I commend my colleague from Colo- 
rado, Congresswoman Pat SCHROEDER, 
for her efforts as chairwoman of the 
Armed Services Panel on Defense 
Burden-Sharing and her years of dedi- 
cation to this issue. The issue of 
burden-sharing has been considered by 
Congress for decades, since the Mans- 
field amendments fo the late 1960's. I 
believe, however, that it is time to tell 
our allies to put their money where 
their diplomatic promises are. 

In 1951, Dwight Eisenhower viewed 
American aid for NATO as essential, 
but said, “If in 10 years, all American 
troops stationed in Europe for nation- 
al defense purposes have not been re- 
turned to the United States, then this 
whole project will have failed.” 

Now, more than four decades after 
the end of World War II, the number 
of United States troops stationed in 
Europe is 326,414; 75,000 more than a 
decade ago. Our allies’ forces, in con- 
trast, have barely increased. The 
United States troop presence in Japan 
is about 50,000. All told, 515,000 mem- 
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bers of the U.S. military were sta- 
5 outside the United States in 

A major U.S. role in the defense of 
our allies was warranted when, as they 
emerged from WWII, they were weak 
economically and fragile politically. 
Times have changed, however, and our 
security and trade relationships with 
our NATO allies and Japan must re- 
flect that change. The economic and 
political strength and maturity of our 
allies now requires that they take 
more financial responsibility for their 
own defense and the worldwide de- 
fense of democracy. 

We are subsidizing their defense 
while they are subsidizing their ex- 
ports. And it’s costing us millions of 
jobs. 

Under the protective shield of the 
United States, European countries and 
Japan have been able to moderize 
their industrial plants. The United 
States had a trade deficit of $171 bil- 
lion in 1987. Ironically, this figure is 
approximately the amount the U.S. 
Department of Defense says that we 
spend on the defense of NATO. 

I believe the time has come to send a 
clear signal to our allies that we are 
serious about achieving a better bal- 
ance of defense expenditures. And I 
am alone. The Reagan administration 
has created a high level task force 
headed by Deputy Defense Secretary 
William H. Taft IV, and, earlier this 
month, President Reagan notified all 
NATO government leaders and NATO 
Secretary General Lord Carrington 
that will be visiting them in the 
coming months to discuss rising con- 
cern about “equitable burden-sharing” 
and ways for NATO to make more ef- 
fective use of existing resources. 

Secretary of Defense Carlucci has 
said that our NATO allies “could and 
should do more.” Rozanne Ridgway, 
Assistant Secretary of State for Euro- 
pean and Canadian affairs, and 
George Bader, principal deputy for 
European and NATO policy in the 
Pentagon’s Office of International Se- 
curity Policy, each insisted during tes- 
timony to the Defense Burden-Shar- 
ing Panel that increasing allied contri- 
butions to military defense remains 
high on the diplomatic agenda. 

The Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee’s fiscal year 1988 military construc- 
tion bill repeatedly emphasized that 
the deep cuts in projects in Europe 
and Japan reflected a fundamental 
demand that the allies pay more and 
the Pentagon pay less of the total cost 
of alliance defense. 

Recognizing that Italy spends about 
2 percent of its gross domestic product 
[GDP] on defense, Italian Defense 
Minister Valerio Zanone wants to raise 
Italian defense spending by $25 billion 
over the next decade to modernize the 
Italian Armed Forces. NATO's Com- 
mander of Allied Forces Baltic Ap- 
proaches. Lt. Gen. Paul Thorsen, re- 
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signed from his post and from the 
Danish Army a few weeks ago, attack- 
ing the “skinflint’’ Danish politicians 
and administrators for failing to sup- 
port NATO and for “continually un- 
dermining Danish defence.” 

A far-reaching report scheduled to 
be released next month by the North 
Atlantic Assembly, a group of influen- 
tial political leaders from major 
NATO nations, states, in essence, that 
Europe must do more for its own de- 
fense. 

While I am not suggesting that any 
one of these leaders might support my 
amendment, it is clear that these con- 
cerns deserve attention and response. 
Accountability must be added to our 
allies’ promises. Our allies must share 
fairly and fully the risks, burdens, and 
responsibilities, as well as the benefits 
of our common efforts. 

The United States devotes in excess 
of 6.8 percent of its GDP to defense, 
whereas the member nations of 
NATO, on the average, spend approxi- 
mately 3.5 percent of their GDP on de- 
fense, and the Japanese allocate only 1 
percent. In fiscal year 1985, a compari- 
son of defense spending and popula- 
tion showed that the United States 
spent $1,079 per person on defense, 
NATO allies spent $255 per person, 
and Japan spent $113 per person. 

The U.S. Department of Defense, in 
the introduction to its report to Con- 
gress on Allied Contributions to NATO 
Defense, states that the United States 
typically devotes 60 percent of its de- 
fense budget to our NATO commit- 
ment. Using this DOD percentage, the 
United States will spend $171 billion 
of our $285 billion fiscal year 1988 de- 
fense budget on NATO defense com- 
mitments. 

In 1977, each of the NATO allies 
pledged to annually increase defense 
expenditures by 3 percent after infla- 
tion. On average, the allies have failed 
to meet the 3 percent spending objec- 
tive in each year for the period 1978 to 
1985—the total average increase for 
those years being 2.2 percent. For 
these same years, U.S. defense spend- 
ing rose by 5.7 percent per year. Japan 
during this period raised its defense 
spending 5.4 percent, but still commit- 
ted only 1 percent of its GDP to de- 
fense. 

While I recognize that some NATO 
allies, such as Greece and Turkey, an- 
nually exceed the 3-percent objective 
and that NATO nations and Japan 
each donate their land and natural re- 
sources and permit foreign troops to 
live in their countries, and the NATO 
allies contribute the majority of air- 
craft, tanks, ships, and troops to the 
alliance, I would argue that in the 
post-INF world, our present conven- 
tional defense capabilities are danger- 
ously inadequate. 

Mr. Speaker, my amendment is not 
designed to terminate America’s role 
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in assisting in the defense of NATO 
nations, Japan, South Korea, or any of 
our democratic allies worldwide. We 
will continue to maintain a strong po- 
litical, economic, and social attach- 
ment to our allies. What I seek is our 
allies’ fulfillment of their repeated 
promises to the United States with 
regard to improving their own—and 
our common—defense capabilities. 

My amendment is designed to en- 
courage NATO nations and Japan to 
improve their conventional defense ca- 
pabilities, because the continued reli- 
ance on the potential early defensive 
use of nuclear weapons is diametrical- 
ly opposed to the national security in- 
terests of this country and the securi- 
ty interests of our allies. The measure 
establishes a permanent ceiling on 
United States forces assigned to per- 
manent duty in NATO countries and 
Japan and provides for the reduction 
of United States forces in these coun- 
tries under certain circumstances. 

The Allies fair-share amendment 
sets a permanent ceiling of 326,414 
personnel of the Armed Forces of the 
United States assigned to permanent 
duty ashore in member nations of 
NATO and 65,000 personnel assigned 
to Japan. Beginning in 1991 and con- 
tinuing for 3 years, the troop ceiling 
would be reduced by 30,000 per year 
for our NATO allies and 7,000 per year 
for Japan, unless, during the previous 
fiscal year, each of these countries has 
increased its defense spending by its 
real economic growth plus 1 percent. 

For example, if West Germany were 
to realize real economic growth of 1.5 
percent in 1990, the following year the 
government in Bonn would be re- 
quired to budget an increase of at least 
2.5 percent for West German defense 
spending in 1991. In contrast to the 
1977 NATO pledge to increase annual 
defense expenditures by 3 percent 
above inflation, which the NATO na- 
tions have consistently failed to do, 
this approach would take into account 
the direct relationship between eco- 
nomic performance and the relative 
ability of each ally to increase its con- 
tribution to the alliance. 

In recognition of the fact that mili- 
tary capabilities are also an important 
indicator of the allies’ ability to share 
the NATO burden, the member na- 
tions of NATO may also prevent the 
troop reductions by meeting three 
output goals the allies have set for 
themselves. These output goals are 
not ones I seek to impose on the alli- 
ance, but are objectives they have re- 
peatedly pledged to meet in order to 
increase the sustainability of the con- 
ventional deterrent. My amendment 
simply tells our allies to “put your 
money where your mouth is and meet 
your commitments.” 

The first alternative goal for our 
NATO allies is to reduce by 20 percent 
the gap between conventional muni- 
tions on hand as of January 1, 1989, 
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and the NATO goal of obtaining and 
maintaining a 30-days’ munitions 
supply level. An increase of 20 percent 
is established for each year that this 
amendment would be in effect, aiming 
at 100-compliance over 5 years. Howev- 
er, the measure applies only to a 3- 
year period in order to give Congress 
and our allies a chance to review its ef- 
fectiveness and the progress being 
made to comply with its provisions. 

The NATO allies have pledged to 
reach the 30-day munitions supply 
level in order to be able to sustain 
their conventional military capability 
for 30 days. This is all well and good, 
but the problem is that our allies have 
yet to develop defense budgets which 
would enable them to achieve this 
goal. 

The United States has twice the su- 
tainability level of munitions as our 
allies. What does this mean if the 
American forces would comprise at 
most only 25 percent of all the forces 
in a conventional war scenario? It 
likely would mean that, when the 
allies have used all of their ammuni- 
tion, the conventional war would be 
over. Then our leaders would have the 
choice of escalating to nuclear weap- 
ons or surrendering. This is not a 
choice any of us would like to face. 
The allies must reach the 30-day mu- 
nitions goal. 

The second goal is equally impor- 
tant: to reduce by 20 percent the gap 
between the number of existing emer- 
gency operating facilities and semihar- 
dened aircraft shelters available in 
Europe on January 1, 1989, and the 
number required to support the 
United States commitment of reinforc- 
ing tactical aircraft. This requires the 
allies to fulfill their commitment to 
provide the facilities essential to ac- 
commodate the refueling, mainte- 
nance, and protection of our rapid re- 
inforcement aircraft whenever they 
might need to land in Europe. 

If a war were to begin in Europe to- 
morrow, many of America’s finest 
pilots and state-of-the-art aircraft 
would arrive in Europe only to become 
sitting ducks—without shelter, with- 
out refueling capability, without a way 
to maintain their aircraft—because 
our allies have failed to do what they 
have promised again and again to do. 
It’s time to require our allies to build 
the facilities necessary for our emer- 
gency air support. 

The third goal would be certifica- 
tion, made by the Supreme Allied 
Commander in Europe [SACEUR] to 
the Secretary of Defense, that the 
allies have significantly decreased the 
nuclear threat by increasing their con- 
ventional defense capabilities. 

These three sustainability objectives 
give our NATO allies alternative meth- 
ods to avoid troop reductions. If the 
NATO allies meet the first real eco- 
nomic growth plus 1-percent objective, 
there would be no troop withdrawal. If 
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they meet all three of the second 
path’s objectives, there would be no 
troop reduction. If they meet two of 
the second path's three objectives, the 
cut would be 10,000; if they meet only 
one, the cut would be 20,000. 

Japan is also afforded an opportuni- 
ty to meet a second goal in order to 
avoid troop reductions. Japan has con- 
sistently promised to increase the de- 
fense of its sealanes to 1,000 miles. My 
amendment simply requires Japan to 
follow through on that commitment in 
increments of one-third between 1990 
and 1992 as an alternative way of 
avoiding the proposed annual troop re- 
duction of 7,000 personnel. 

I am not suggesting that Japan be 
encouraged to launch an offensive 
military buildup, a prospect that is 
greatly feared by its neighbors. I am 
merely suggesting that Japan obtain a 
defensive goal that it has set for itself: 
defense of its sealanes to 1,000 miles. 

Finally, my amendment requires 
annual reports to be sent to the 
Armed Services Committees which es- 
tablish the baseline and provide infor- 
mation that Congress can use to moni- 
tor allied performance. Also, the 
amendment’s provisions do not apply 
in time of war, an attack on our NATO 
allies or Japan, or an emergency de- 
clared by the President. 

I do commend our NATO allies for 
the progress they have made in work- 
ing to develop concrete programs to 
redress the deficiencies in NATO's de- 
fense posture. I also note Japan's 
break with its policy of artificially 
holding defense spending to 1 percent 
or less of its GDP and am optimistic 
about Japan’s $100 billion 5-year mili- 
tary spending plan that seeks to 
expand its sealane and air defense ca- 
pabilities. And I encourage Japan to 
continue to increase its economic as- 
sistance to developing countries. 

However, much of our allies’ 
progress is still largely in promises and 
not in programs, and many past prom- 
ises have never yielded achievements. 
I think that my amendment is neces- 
sary to encourage our NATO and Jap- 
anese allies to convert words into 
deeds. 

It is important to recognize that the 
amendment gives our allies adequate 
time to meet the goals. The first meas- 
uring year is 1990, and the first troop 
withdrawals, in the event of failure by 
our allies to meet the proposed goals, 
would not occur until December 1991— 
3% years from now. 

The possibility of troop reduction is 
not a threat or punishment. The fact 
is that if our allies will not pay their 
fair share of their own defense, the 
American taxpayer should not be ex- 
pected to pay billions of dollars for 
troops, ammunition, and equipment on 
their behalf. It would be much less ex- 
pensive to resort to an undesirable nu- 
clear tripwire and stop paying for a 
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conventional deterrent in Europe and 
Japan. But I do not think that is what 
we or our allies want. It is certainly 
not what I would prefer. 

It is time for our allies to fulfill their 
repeated commitments. That is all my 
amendment requires—that our allies 
live up to their promises, pay their fair 
share of defense, and relieve the 
American taxpayer of an excessive and 
unwarranted burden. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent that I be per- 
mitted to yield 2% minutes of my 5 
minutes in opposition to the gentle- 
man from Florida (Mr. IRELAND]. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
Gray of Illinois). Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield myself 1 minute. 

Mr. Chairman, over the last 4 
months I have chaired a House Armed 
Services Committee Panel on Defense 
Burden-Sharing. During the course of 
our hearings the panel has heard testi- 
mony from experts whose views range 
across the ideological spectrum. One 
message is clear from the scholars, 
former and current Government offi- 
cials, and Members of Congress who 
testified at these hearings: Our allies 
should more equitably share the 
burden of the free world’s defense. 

Our allies are no longer struggling to 
recover from the post-World War II 
chaos. The economies of many of our 
developed allies are in much better 
shape than our own. Uncle Sam may 
have been an apt moniker for the 
United States at the birth of NATO in 
1949, but our allies are no longer our 
nephews. 

Our allies need to provide more for 
their share of the common defense. 
But in examining the burden-sharing 
issue, the panel has raised deeper and 
more fundamental questions about the 
nature of our military commitments. 
We must remember that burden shar- 
ing is not necessarily a call-to-more 
arms. New events, such as the INF 
Treaty, give us an historic chance to 
lower the defense burden that the 
Western World shoulders and provide 
amore stable and secure world. 

One change that we must keep in 
mind is that the Soviet Union is no 
longer the same country with which 
we had to contend with a decade ago. 
It is facing many of the same problems 
that we are now facing as a nation. 
The realities of the nuclear threat and 
Soviet economic constraints have stim- 
ulated a new generation of Soviet lead- 
ership. We need to seriously examine 
changes within the Soviet Union and 
deal with the Soviets, actively consid- 
ering policys changes within. 

Couple with this movement and the 
signing of the INF Treaty have been 
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indications from the Soviets that they 
may agree to asymmetrical cuts in 
their conventional forces in Europe. 
We have come to a point where new 
events force us to reevaluate our old 
policy toward the Soviet Union in 
Europe. We must aggressively pursue 
negotiations with the Soviet Union on 
asymmetrical cuts in conventional 
forces. Withdrawing troops at this 
time without at least probing the Sovi- 
ets would be folly. 

The American people and many of 
its representatives believe that our 
allies need to take on a greater respon- 
sibility for their own defense. But we 
must keep the debate away from be- 
coming an ally bashing forum. There 
should be a day when the American 
presence in Europe is reduced, but our 
relationship will not be reduced, it will 
be enhanced. In the near term we 
should concentrate on a new round of 
conventional weapons negotiations 
and extract from the Soviets political 
and military changes in Eastern 
Europe and in their own military pos- 
ture. We must not lose this window of 
opportunity in restructuring East- 
West relations. 

Today we must send our allies two 
basic messages: First, they must join 
with us in aggressively pursuing con- 
ventional arms control in Europe. 
Second, they must recognize that we 
can no longer subsidize the security of 
allies who are our major trading com- 
petitors. National security means both 
economic security and a stable mili- 
tary balance and we must work with 
our friends to achieve both goals in an 
equitable and fair manner. 

Mr. IRELAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 30 seconds. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment and point out that if 
we approved this amendment we could 
be withdrawing troops ourselves be- 
cause we know our allies have failed to 
meet the goal. 

Mr. Chaiman, I yield 1 minute and 
10 seconds to the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. Kastcu]. 

Mr. KASICH. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to reluctantly oppose the amendment, 
but yet to compliment the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Bryant] for his 
effort and I want to point out that the 
gentlewoman from Colorado [Mrs. 
ScHROEDER] really did get to the heart 
of the basic flaws in this amendment. 
It will not solve the problem. What I 
think we are doing and I think the 
membership should know this, the 
burden-sharing panel was created 
under the leadership of the gentle- 
woman from Colorado and the stew- 
ardship of the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. IRELAND]. I can assure my col- 
leagues that this panel has had hear- 
ing after hearing after hearing in an 
effort to try to define what we can do 
constructively to ask our allies to do 
more to carry their share of the load. 
It is not an easy thing and it is not 
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something that can be accomplished 
in one single swipe. There are prob- 
lems, for example, with us paying 
claims that have been fraudulently 
filed. 

There are problems of us putting 
our equipment in warehouses that we 
are forced to pay rent on in order to 
protect the allies. We should not be 
paying money for renting warehouses 
in these countries whom we are pro- 
tecting. 

In summary, the gentlewoman from 
Colorado is doing a good job and we 
are moving cautiously and we can re- 
solve this problem constructively. It is 
something that will benefit both the 
United States and the alliance in 
Europe. We can stay together and get 
on the road to solving this problem. 

Mr. DICKS. Mr. Chairman, would 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KASICH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

Mr. DICKS. Mr. Chairman, would 
this not also be a blow to the adminis- 
tration right now when the INF 
Treaty is before the Congress? 

Mr. KASICH. Certainly. It does not 
make a lot of sense to introduce a de- 
stabilizing factor when we are trying 
to pull the alliance together. I do not 
think it is a constructive thing to do at 
this time. 

Mr. BRYANT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
30 seconds to the gentleman from 
Florida (Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, let me just give one example of 
the kind of noncooperation we have 
been getting and it does not affect the 
NATO burden-sharing but it is as to 
the basic attitude. I commend the gen- 
tleman for saying that we have been 
studying this problem for years and 
nothing has happened because that is 
the case. Right now with the Persian 
Gulf problems we have been shoulder- 
ing almost all of the burden. The allies 
have finally chipped in. We have nego- 
tiated over a year with the Japanese 
to assume any burden responsibility 
for what we are doing to protect 
almost all of the oil that is shipped to 
Japan out of the Persian Gulf. Only 6 
percent goes to us and more goes to 
Japan than to any other nation in the 
world. We have not arrived at a deci- 
sion. It is still a year or more and 
nobody has come to a conclusion yet, 
because the Japanese refuse to pay 
their fair share. 

I commend the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. BRYANT]. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 1 minute to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Sorarz]. 

Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman from Colorado 
for yielding. 

I think this amendment would be en- 
tirely counterproductive. Under the 
terms of the amendment, even if each 
and every one of our NATO allies plus 
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Japan increased their defense spend- 
ing by the amount specified and re- 
quired by this legislation, we would 
still be obligated to withdraw 30,000 
American troops from Europe if we 
ourselves did not increase our defense 
spending substantially above the 
amount authorized in this bill. So if 
the purpose of this amendment is to 
get our allies to do more, how do we 
possibly achieve that laudable goal if 
we still have to withdraw our forces, 
because we ourselves have not met the 
criteria contained in the legislation? 

We should not be imposing stand- 
ards of policy and performance on our 
allies that we are not willing or which 
we are unable to impose on ourselves. 

Mr. IRELAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. RITTER]. 

Mr. RITTER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, awareness of the 
need for our allies to share in the 
burden of defending the free world is 
growing. 

An examination of the statistics re- 
veals that the United States is bearing 
a disproportionate share of the free 
world’s defense burden. While in 1985 
the United States spent 6.9 percent of 
its gross national product [GNP] on 
defense, Japan spent 1 percent of its 
GNP on defense. To put these figures 
into perspective, during the same year, 
the Soviet Union spent 14 percent of 
its GNP and our European allies spent 
an average 3.5 percent of their GNP’s 
on defense. It has been over 40 years 
since World War II, there is no need 
for the United States to continue sub- 
sidizing the free world’s defense. The 
West European nations have combined 
economies’ are now larger than the 
United States’ economy. It's not right 
that they cumulatively spend less than 
half as much on defense as we do, es- 
pecially since they are the ones on the 
frontline. 

And, our share of the free world’s 
defense burden vis-a-vis Japan is even 
greater. Recent developments in the 
Persian Gulf have reminded us that 
United States defense expenditures 
are protecting strategic international 
sea lanes without which the many free 
world’s economies would come to a 
grinding halt. What would be Japan’s 
alternatives if the Persian Gulf were 
closed? Japan imports 100 percent of 
its oil and 60 percent of that oil passes 
through the Persian Gulf. I should 
add, that we import 37 percent of our 
oil and that only 6 percent of it comes 
from the Persian Gulf. 

If global freedom of the seas and 
passage through key waterways did 
not exist, if free, open markets did not 
exist, how would Japan, with the 
second largest world economy, with an 
inflation rate of 1 percent and unem- 
ployment rate of 2.8 percent in 1986 
get their products to their markets? 
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Keeping the Panama canal, Suez 
Canal, Indian Ocean, and other strate- 
gic shipping lanes open is just as much 
in Japan’s interest as it is in the 
United States interest, perhaps more. 
Japan has been a primary beneficiary 
of safe passage through international 
waterways, expanding global econo- 
mies and trade. 

Without freedom, without democra- 
cy, without capitalism, global econom- 
ic vitality is diminished and markets 
for industrialized nations are dimin- 
ished. If we compare the productive 
capacity of the free market economies 
to that of the Socialist nonmarket 
economies, it becomes clear what the 
United States protective umbrella has 
afforded the Japanese and others. 

So, some may argue, the United 
States has subsidized the free world’s 
defense for years, why is it so impor- 
tant to seek to change this equation 
now? The answer is America’s civilian 
industrial vitality. 

While we invest billions of precious 
dollars in defense industries, Japan 
takes equivalent funds and invests 
them in products earmarked for 
export. While we produce F-16’s, B- 
l’s, and aircraft carriers to protect 
freedom and Western civilization, the 
Japanese produce VCR’s, compact 
discs, and the next best widget for the 
world economy. 

As the Japanese invest billions in 
their export-oriented economy and the 
United States spends billions on de- 
fense, Japanese manufacturing is 
given a tremendous boost while United 
States domestic and consumer manu- 
facturing is squeezed in our economy. 
Japanese industries have patient and 
inexpensive capital that is far more 
available in their economy due, in 
part, to low defense expenditures. If 
the Japanese had spent 3 percent of 
their gross national product on de- 
fense during the last 5 years—which is 
the European average—rather than 1 
percent, they would have siphoned off 
$139 billion from their civilian econo- 
my to pay for their own defense, thus 
reducing our burden. 

Our budget deficit would disappear 
and United States interest rates would 
be much lower, if we spent the propor- 
tion of GNP on defense that Japan 
does. It is clear that the U.S, taxpayer 
cannot be expected to indefinitely 
shoulder this disproportionate defense 
burden. The cost of civilian American 
industry and jobs is too great. 

There are costs as well as benefits of 
being a global economic superpower. It 
is time Western Europe and Japan rec- 
ognized and shared more of the costs. 
It is simply not fair to the American 
people that we devote so much of our 
resources to being the protector of law 
and order in the world while our allies 
are free to devote their resources to 
being the world’s producers and sales- 
men. 
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Mr. IRELAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 30 seconds to the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. BEREUTER]. 

Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
Dicks] made an excellent point that 
needs to be reemphasized—in the post- 
INF environment an amendment of 
this nature really is very counterpro- 
ductive in any American or NATO 
effort to reduce the asymmetrical im- 
balance that we face in Warsaw Pact 
conventional weaponry. This amend- 
ment comes at a time when the Sovi- 
ets have already launched and will em- 
phasize an offensive to eliminate all 
tactical nuclear weapons in Western 
Europe and are fueling a resistance to 
the modernizing of NATO tactical nu- 
clear weapon systems. This would 
clearly send the wrong message to the 
Soviets on both related matters. The 
distinguished senior Senator from the 
State of Georgia whose amendment is 
an earlier Congress was earlier refer- 
enced in this debate. The Nunn 
amendment did make many excellent 
points, years ago, but the Nunn 
amendment had a more important 
effect even though it was not adopted. 
The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Nunn] probably understood very well 
at the time that such would be the fa- 
vorable impact. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge defeat of this 
amendment by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. BRYANT]. 

Mr. BRYANT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
30 seconds to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. KOSTMAYER]. 

Mr. KOSTMAYER. Mr. Chairman, 
today we are debating what is always a 
difficult issue among friends: money. 
The United States is paying over half 
of NATO’s bills, and Americans are in- 
creasingly frustrated with what they 
see as a United States subsidy for Eu- 
ropean and Japanese defense. 

In 1986, Americans paid $1,120 each 
for national defense. By comparison, 
national defense cost each British citi- 
zen $503, each Canadian $312, and 
each Japanese citizen just $189. 

In terms of gross domestic product, 
the United States spends more than 
6.5 percent of GDP on defense. Large 
NATO countries spend an average of 
3.6 percent of GDP on defense; small 
NATO countries spend 2.8 percent. In 
Japan, a paltry 1 percent of GDP is al- 
located to defense. 

Mr. Chairman, there are mitigating 
factors, and we must take them seri- 
ously. Germany is literally over- 
whelmed with military facilities and 
foreign military personnel. Millions of 
acres that could be devoted to more 
economically beneficially purposes are 
instead devoted to NATO free of 
charge. And many of our allies still 
have the draft. 

But Mr. Chairman, even when all 
sorts of factors are taken into ac- 
count—ability to pay, manpower as a 
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function of population, aircraft com- 
mitment, naval tonnage, et cetera— 
even then the administration has con- 
cluded that “while some of the allies 
appear to be making contributions 
that roughly equal or exceed their fair 
share, several nations appear to be 
doing substantially less than their fair 
share“ Japan appears to be 
doing far less than its fair share.“ 

Japan, without question, is the worst 
offender. As former Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense Richard Perle testi- 
fied: 

The political and psychological excuses 
that Japan has sold a succession of Ameri- 
can administrations, including this one, for 
not sharing the defense burden equitably, 
are little more than a gloss on a policy of 
chronic free-loading. 

Mr. Chairman, that is why this 
amendment should pass. The amend- 
ment should pass because many of our 
allies are not paying their fair share 
for Western defense. Although the 
burden sharing situation isn’t as 
simple or as dire as we sometimes 
think, the situation is very bad. 

We have tried quiet diplomacy and it 
has not worked. We've tried juggling 
the numbers and that hasn't worked. 
The time for this amendment has 
come, Mr. Chairman. The situation is 
not getting better. 

I urge my colleagues to support the 
Bryant amendment. 

In 1986, the defense of the United 
States cost each American citizen 
$1,120. Elsewhere, national defense 
cost each Briton $503, each Canadian, 
ee, and each Japanese citizen, just 

189. 

Why do Americans pay so much 
compared to our allies? In part be- 
cause the United States since World 
War II has assumed a far-reaching— 
and expensive—worldwide military 
posture. We have defined our national 
security interests broadly, and we are 
paying for it. 

But since our allies benefit so great- 
ly from our worldwide military effort, 
Americans are increasingly question- 
ing this defense “subsidy”, and asking 
why Europe and Japan don’t pay a 
heftier share of the tab. 

The North Atlantic Treaty Alliance 
(NATO]—the agreement under which 
the United States and Western Europe 
agreed to a collective security arrange- 
ment—has served American interests 
well since World War II. The United 
States, however, pays more than half 
of all of NATO’s costs, in spite of 
being just one of 15 NATO members. 

Of the $1,120 each American pays 
for defense, roughly $750 is spent to 
sustain U.S. commitments to NATO. 
Immediately after World War II, when 
the economies of Europe and Japan 
were devestated by the war, it made 
sense that the United States should 
shoulder the majority of the burden of 
Western defense. Today, the econo- 
mies of Western Europe and Japan are 
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strong and vibrant, and the United 
States continues to pay a dispropor- 
tionate share of Western defense 
costs. 

The NATO countries—Britain, 
France, West Germany, Italy, Protu- 
gal, Turkey, Greece, Belguim, Italy, 
Luxembourg, Canada, Denmark, Neth- 
erlands, and Norway—and Japan have 
heard United States burden-sharing 
complaints before. And predictably, 
they argue that many of the costs 
they shoulder are not easily quantified 
and are not therefore accurately taken 
into account when data on defense 
spending are analyzed. 

But the United States spends far 
more of its gross domestic product 
[GDP] on defense than do our allies, 
6.5 percent of GDP compared to 3.6 
percent in large NATO countries and 
2.8 percent in small NATO states. In 
Japan, a paltry 1 percent of GDP is al- 
located to defense. 320,000 American 
troops are stationed in Europe, and 
65,000 United States troops are in 
Japan. These deployments cost the 
United States billions, and our allies 
contribute comparatively little in 
return. 

Even when one looks only at United 
States military expenditures that are 
directly related to NATO, that Ameri- 
can defense effort constitutes 56.7 per- 
cent of the combined defense spending 
of NATO and Japan. 

American frustrations are only exac- 
erbated by the Allies apparent unwill- 
ingness to support U.S. military ef- 
forts around the world. Consider the 
Persian Gulf. A disruption in the flow 
of oil from the Persian Gulf could 
pose a serious economic and strategic 
threat to the member states of NATO 
and to Japan, but when called upon to 
lend military assistance to that trou- 
bled region and to alleviate the pres- 
sure on American forces, we received 
nothing but a wait and see response. 

In fact, it wasn't until French and 
Japanese ships and tankers began to 
be threatened that they conceded to 
help. The first U.S. casualties occurred 
with the attack of the U.S.S. Stark on 
May 17, 1987. Yet France did not send 
it’s aircraft carrier and support ships 
until a full 2 months after the Stark 
incident. Britain eventually offered as- 
sistance by sending minesweepers on 
August 11, 1987, 3 months after the 
first United States deaths. Japan be- 
latedly supplied a navigation system 
for ships transiting the Persian Gulf 
as a way to defray costs of the United 
States and allied escorts. 

All this, even though of the United 
States, Western Europe, and Japan, 
the United States is the least depend- 
ent on oil from the Persian Gulf. 
Japan receives 54.5 percent of its total 
oil consumption from the gulf, West- 
ern Europe 29.2 percent, while only 5.6 
percent of United States oil must pass 
through the gulf. Why then should 
the United States be footing the bill to 
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protect oil bound for Europe and 
Japan? 

When questioned about their efforts 
to get the Allies and Japan to pay 
more for their own defense, adminis- 
tration officials repeatedly cite the 
need for “quiet diplomacy—not brow 
beating.” Fine, but when is quiet diplo- 
macy going to yield something? 

At United States urging, NATO 
countries in 1978 agreed to annual real 
defense budget increases of 3 percent 
per year. A decade later, the United 
States is the only NATO country that 
has consistently met the 3-percent 
goal. And over the same decade in the 
Pacific, the Japanese Government has 
increased its defense budget from 1 
percent of GDP to only 1.004 percent. 

Richard Perle, the former Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for International 
Security Policy recently told a House 
committee that ‘‘the truth is that the 
administration doesn’t work as hard at 
this as it ought to. The exercise in pre- 
paring the annual report on burden 
sharing is largely an exercise in think- 
ing of ways to put the best possible 
gloss on some pretty dismal figures 
* * * and we look for statistics that 
make the allies look good.” 

Even so, the Pentagon’s annual 
Report on Allied Contributions to the 
Common Defense concluded that, 
while “some of the allies appear to be 
making contributions that roughly 
equal or exceed their fair share, sever- 
al nations appear to be doing substan- 
tially less than their fair share * * * 
Japan appears to be doing far 
less than its fair share.” 

That, it seems, is the best one can 
say about the allies contribution to 
Western defense. Some of them are 
paying their way, but many of them 
are freeloading off the U.S. taxpayer. 
And Japan is the worst offender of all. 

We have tried quiet diplomacy and it 
has not worked. The American public 
knows it hasn't worked and so do 
those of us in Congress who are con- 
cerned about the budget deficit and 
the need to trim excessive Federal 
spending. This week and next the 
House will debate the defense bill for 
fiscal year 1989. I will be working to 
have language included in that bill 
which ask for greater allied contribu- 
tions to the common defense. If the 
allies refuse to contribute more, the 
amendment will require proportionate 
reductions in our troop deployments 
abroad. 

I am not advocating a United States 
withdrawal from NATO, nor do I be- 
lieve that bringing U.S. troops home 
will necessarily save the U.S. money— 
it won't. But almost everyone who has 
studied the comparative defense budg- 
ets of the United States and our allies 
agrees that the current situation is in- 
tolerable. The United States is faced 
with both a massive budget deficit and 
a trade deficit. For economic as well as 
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national security reasons, we simply 
can no longer afford large defense sub- 
sidies for Western Europe and Japan. 

Mr. BRYANT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
30 seconds to the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. HEFNER]. 

Mr. HEFNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
speak as chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Military Construction and it is 
discouraging for us year after year to 
ask for more burden sharing. We just 
do not get it. We hear the same argu- 
ments as we have heard today. In the 
meantime we are having to make sacri- 
fices which effect our people who are 
living in substandard housing in this 
country so that we can allot more re- 
sources to foreign countries. I say it is 
time to quit with the excuses because 
this is something that is very funda- 
mental. If we are going to fund the 
housing and quality of life for people 
in this country, we will have to have 
more burden sharing from our allies. 
It is just that simple. 

Mr. BRYANT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
30 seconds to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. DURBIN]. 

Mr. DURBIN. Mr. Chairman, the av- 
erage American citizen pays $1,200 a 
year in taxes to maintain our military 
strength. The average Japanese citizen 
pays $120. 

When I asked Secretary Carlucci 
how we could start shifting this 
burden so the Japanese and our 
NATO allies pay more, he said, “There 
is one way, if the United States will 
pay more.” 

That is totally unacceptable. The 
Bryant amendment is a sensible 
method of moving forward to have our 
allies share our goals and the expenses 
of meeting those goals. 

Mr. BRYANT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
30 seconds to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. OBEY]. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Chairman, I simply 
want to observe as chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Foreign Operations 
that I have had one too many meet- 
ings with the European parliamentar- 
ians to believe that they will ever do 
anything to correct the differences be- 
tween our spending levels unless they 
get a clear message from Congress. I 
support the amendment. It is time 
Uncle Sam quit being taken for “Uncle 
Sucker.” 

Mr. BRYANT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself the remaining 30 seconds. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to reiterate 
that I think it is very unfortunate the 
accidental misinterepretation of this 
bill by the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. SoLarz] and by the gentlewoman 
from Colorado [Mrs. SCHROEDER]. This 
is the same provision that was pro- 
posed by Senator Nunn in 1984. Let us 
get smart and begin to tell our allies 
that we expect them to pay their fair 
share. It is a reasonable proposal. Do 
not put it off any longer. I urge my 
colleagues to vote for this amendment. 


Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield myself the remaining 30 sec- 
onds. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to say to 
this body that I do not think there is 
anyone who has worked harder on 
burden sharing than I have and I want 
to do everything I can to get our allies 
to pay their fair share, but there is a 
basic flaw in this amendment that 
locks in where the United States is 
concerned. It says that we have to in- 
crease our percentage as much as they 
do and since we are starting at a much 
higher percentage, this thing is really 
the Carlucci dream amendment. So I 
would hope that it is turned down be- 
cause I think it was not what the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Bryant] had 
intended, or what the debaters said it 
was. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
Gray of Illinois). All time for debate 
has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Bryant]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman pro tempore announced 
that the ayes appeared to have it. 


RECORDED VOTE 
Mr. IRELAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand a recorded vote. 
A recorded vote was ordered. 
The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—ayes 120, noes 
240, not voting 71, as follows: 


[Roll] No. 83] 

AYES—120 
Ackerman Glickman Mrazek 
Anthony Gonzalez Murphy 
Atkins Gordon Nielson 
Bentley Grant Oberstar 
Bilbray Gray (IL) Obey 
Bonior reen Panetta 
Borski Hall (TX) Patterson 
Boucher Harris Pelosi 
Boxer Hawkins Pickle 
Brennan Hayes (IL) Price 
Brown (CA) Hayes (LA) Rangel 
Brown (CO) Hefner Ritter 
Bruce Hochbrueckner Robinson 
Bryant Holloway Rodino 
Carr Hubbard Rogers 
Clay Jacobs Rowland (GA) 
Clement Jeffords Roybal 
Coelho Jenkins Savage 
Dannemeyer Johnson(SD) Schumer 
Darden Jontz Sensenbrenner 
DeFazio Kaptur Sikorski 
Dellums Kastenmeier Slaughter (NY) 
Dixon Kennedy Smith (FL) 
Donnelly Kildee Stangeland 
Dorgan (ND) Kleczka Stark 
Dowdy Kolbe Studds 
Downey Kolter Swindall 
Durbin Kostmayer Tallon 
Eckart Leach (IA) Tauke 
Edwards (OK) Lewis (GA) Tauzin 
English Lipinski Torres 
Erdreich Lowry (WA) Traficant 
Espy MacKay Traxler 
Evans Manton Udall 
Feighan Markey Valentine 
Flake Martin (IL) Vento 
Ford (MI) McCloskey Walgren 
Frank Mfume Watkins 
Frost Moakley Wheat 
Garcia Mollohan Williams 

NOES—240 
Akaka Anderson Annunzio 
Alexander Andrews Archer 
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Armey 
Aspin 
AuCoin 
Baker 
Ballenger 
Bartlett 
Bateman 
Beilenson 
Bennett 
Bereuter 


Broomfield 
Buechner 
Bunning 
Burton 
Bustamante 
Byron 
Callahan 
Cardin 
Carper 
Chandler 
Chapman 
Chappell 
Clinger 
Coats 

Coble 
Coleman (MO) 
Coleman (TX) 
Combest 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cooper 
Coughlin 
Coyne 

Crane 

Davis (IL) 
Davis (MI) 
DeLay 
Derrick 
DeWine 
Dickinson 
Dicks 
Dingell 
DioGuardi 
Dornan (CA) 
Dreier 
Dwyer 
Dyson 
Edwards (CA) 
Emerson 


Gunderson 
Hall (OH) 
Hamilton 


Applegate 
Badham 


Courter 
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Hammerschmidt Perkins 


Hastert Petri 
Hefley Pickett 
Herger Porter 
Hertel Pursell 
Hiler Ravenel 
Hopkins Regula 
Horton Rhodes 
Houghton Ridge 
Hoyer Rinaldo 
Hughes Roberts 
Hunter Roe 
Hutto Rose 
Hyde Roukema 
Inhofe Rowland (CT) 
Ireland Russo 
Kanjorski Sabo 
Kasich Saiki 
Kemp Sawyer 
Kennelly Saxton 
Konnyu Schaefer 
Kyl Scheuer 
LaFalce Schroeder 
Lagomarsino Schulze 
Lancaster Sharp 
Lantos Shaw 
Leath (TX) Shays 
Lehman (FL) Shumway 
Levin (MI) Shuster 
Levine (CA) Sisisky 
Lewis (FL) Skaggs 
Lightfoot Skeen 
Livingston Skelton 
Lloyd Slattery 
Lott Slaughter (VA) 
Lujan Smith (IA) 


Luken, Thomas Smith (NE) 
Lukens, Donald Smith (NJ) 


Madigan Smith (TX) 
Marlenee Smith, Denny 
Matsui (OR) 
Mavroules Smith, Robert 
McCandless (NH) 
McCollum Smith, Robert 
McCrery (OR) 
McCurdy Snowe 
McDade Solarz 
McEwen Solomon 
McGrath Spence 
McHugh Spratt 
MeMillan (NC) Staggers 
McMillen (MD) Stenholm 
Meyers Stratton 
Michel Stump 
Miller (OH) Sundquist 
Mineta Sweeney 
Molinari Swift 
Montgomery Synar 
Moorhead Thomas (GA) 
Morella Torricelli 
Morrison (CT) Upton 
Morrison (WA) Vander Jagt 
Murtha Visclosky 
Myers Vucanovich 
Nagle Walker 
Natcher Waxman 
Neal Weber 
Nelson Weiss 
Nowak Weldon 
Olin Whittaker 
Ortiz Whitten 
Owens (UT) Wise 
Oxley Wolf 
Packard Wolpe 
Parris Wyden 
Pashayan Wylie 
Pease Yatron 
Penny Young (AK) 
Pepper Young (FL) 
NOT VOTING—71 
Craig Hansen 
Crockett Hatcher 
Daub Henry 
de la Garza Huckaby 
Duncan Johnson (CT) 
Dymally Jones (NC) 
Early Jones (TN) 
Fazio Latta 
Flippo Lehman (CA) 
Ford (TN) Leland 
Frenzel Lent 
Gaydos Lewis (CA) 
Gray (PA) Lowery (CA) 
Gregg Lungren 
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Mack Owens (NY) Stallings 
Martin (NY) Quillen Stokes 
Martinez Rahall Taylor 
Mazzoli Ray Thomas (CA) 
Mica Richardson Towns 
Miller (CA) Rostenkowski Volkmer 
Miller (WA) Roth Wilson 
Moody Schneider Wortley 
Nichols Schuette Yates 
Oakar St Germain 
1342 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Leland for, with Mr. Barnard against. 

Mrs. Collins for, with Mr. Martinez 
against. 


Mr. Moody for, with Mr. Thomas of Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mr. Dymally 
against. 

Mr. Stokes for, with Mr. Craig against. 

Mr. Volkmer for, with Mr. Roth against. 

Ms. KAPTUR and Messrs. VENTO, 
ECKART, ENGLISH, DeFAZIO, and 
SWINDALL changed their votes from 
“no” to “aye.” 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 
Mrs. JOHNSON of Connecticut. Mr. 
Speaker, on rollcall 83 I was unavoid- 
ably detained from the Chamber. Had 
I been present I would have voted 
“no.” 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ROBINSON 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
Gray of Illinois). The Clerk will desig- 
nate the amendment. 

The text of the amendment is as fol- 
lows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ROBINSON: At 
the end of title IX of division A (page 163, 
after line 6), insert the following new sec- 
tion: 


SEC. 934, 


for, with Mr. Frenzel 


PHASED WITHDRAWAL OF UNITED 
STATES ARMED FORCES STATIONED 
IN EUROPE. 

(a) PHASED WITHDRAWAL ScHEDULE.—The 
President shall carry out the withdrawal of 
United States Armed Forces stationed in 
Europe so that 20 percent of the base 
number are withdrawn by the end of fiscal 
year 1990 and an additional 20 percent of 
the base number are withdrawn during each 
succeeding fiscal year until all such forces 
have been withdrawn. Forces withdrawn 
pursuant to this section shall be relocated in 
the United States. 

(b) BASE NUMBER DEFINED.—For purposes 
of subsection (a), the term “base number” 
means the number of members of the 
United States Armed Forces permanently 
stationed in Europe in connection with 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization com- 
mitments as of September 30, 1987. 

(C) EXCEPTION BASED UPON LEVEL OF NATO 
DEFENSE EXPENDITURE.—The President may 
waive the provisions of subsection (a) with 
respect to fiscal years after fiscal year 1990 
if the member nations of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (other than the United 
States) collectively increase their defense 
spending as a percentage of gross national 
product to a level equivalent to that of the 
United States for fiscal year 1990. 
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The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. 
Under the rule, the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] will be rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes, and a Member 
in opposition will be recognized for 5 
minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON]. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Chairman, first, let me explain 
my amendment. My amendment calls 
for a 20-percent reduction of the base 
number of troops by the end of fiscal 
year 1990 and an additional 20 percent 
of the base number withdrawn during 
each succeeding fiscal year until all 
such forces have been withdrawn. 

The President may waive this if the 
NATO organizations collectively in- 
crease their defense spending as a per- 
centage of gross national product to a 
level equivalent to that of the United 
States for fiscal year 1990. However, 
the first 20-percent reduction is man- 
datory; 70,000 troops that we will 
bring home to use hopefully when the 
Hunter-Robinson bill comes up for 
drug interdiction. 
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Mr. Chairman, I listened very care- 
fully to the sort of weak-kneed re- 
sponse a while ago to the Bryant 
amendment and I thought it was very 
unfair to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Bryant]. It seems like most were 
saying it is easy to beat up on our 
allies. 

Mr. Chairman, I am going to make it 
ever easier for my colleagues today 
and I hope they have an opportunity 
to look at the front page of the Chica- 
go Tribune newspaper, a paper I nor- 
mally do not read. Headline: Japa- 
nese urge the President to veto the 
trade bill.” 

Mr. Chairman, 40 years ago we cre- 
ated NATO for one reason. We were 
the strongest Nation in the world. We 
had a trade surplus, we had no nation- 
al debt. Our European allies, their 
economies had been devastated and in 
fact we had to pick them up by the 
bootstraps. We never envisioned 40 
years ago that we would be down here 
asking our allies to pick us up by the 
bootstraps, but the truth of the 
matter is they have rubbed it in our 
noses. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to go over 
what our allies are spending. In Bel- 
gium they spend 3 percent of their 
GNP on defense. We spent 6.9 percent. 
Canada spends 2.2 percent, Denmark 
2.2 percent. The Japanese, even 
though they are not a part of NATO, 
they have the benefit from 1.1. 
Norway, 3.3, and the list goes on and 
one. 

I would like to direct the attention 
of my colleagues to the trade side of 
the balance sheet. We have a trade 
surplus with Belguim. But with 
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Canada we have a $23 billion trade 
deficit. With the Japanese we have a 
$58 billion trade deficit. We have a $16 
billion trade deficit with West Germa- 
ny, and I could go on and on. 

The real purpose of this amendment 
is to demonstrate to not only our 
NATO allies but our other allies 
around the world that we have had it. 
This amendment is for the auto 
worker in Detroit, the sanitation 
worker in New York, the aerospace 
worker in Los Angeles and the police 
officer in Little Rock. These people 
are stealing our jobs because we have 
been suckered into paying for their de- 
fense. 

The only defense that they are in- 
terested in is their own borders. They 
want us to assume the global responsi- 
bility while they take their research 
and development dollars and put them 
into manufacturing productivity. 

Let me repeat that point. Our allies 
take their R&D dollars and put them 
into better manufacturing, productivi- 
ty and supplementing some of their in- 
dustries in their countries while we 
pour most of our R&D dollars into de- 
fense to take care of them. 

As a Member of the Armed Services 
Committee I would challenge each of 
my colleagues to read Secretary Car- 
lucci’s annual report to Congress on 
what the Department of Defense is all 
about. Let me quote. “America’s pre- 
eminent national security interest is in 
the survival of the United States,” not 
our NATO allies, the United States, 
“as a free and independent Nation 
with its fundamental values and insti- 
tutions intact.” 

Mr. Chairman, our institutions are 
not intact today because of our allies. 

Furthermore, Secretary Carlucci 
goes on, “Other key American inter- 
ests include: Unimpeded U.S. access to 
foreing markets and resources.” 

One of my fine Republican col- 
leagues, and I will not mention his 
name, shared with me a while ago, 
“How can you unilaterally do what 
you are doing? How can you just with- 
draw those troops?” 

I ask my colleagues how can these 
countries unilaterally close their mar- 
kets to us, tell us we cannot shop our 
products over there? We have a $2.32 
trillion debt today. 

I urge my colleagues to vote for the 
Robinson amendment. It is the right 
thing to do. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Arkansas 
(Mr. Rosrnson] has expired. 

Does any Member desire to rise in 
opposition to the amendment? 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in opposition to the amendment, 
and ask unanimous consent to yield 
half of my 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Florida (Mr. IRELAND]. 
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The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentlewoman from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 1 minute to the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. Dicks]. 

Mr. DICKS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
strong opposition to this amendment. 
The Bryant amendment was temper- 
ate compared to this one. This would 
take 70,000 troops out of Europe each 
year. If we did that and relocated 
them back in the United States, as the 
Robinson amendment calls for, it 
would cost us $36 billion in new facili- 
ties that we would have to build in the 
United States in order to station those 
troops. 

So one, it does not save money; two, 
it is bad defense policy; three, we are 
in the middle of the INF negotiations 
right now with the Soviet Union. 
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We are telling the world that we 
have got to improve our forces conven- 
tionally. This is a dangerous and irre- 
sponsible effort to bring troops home 
in order to deal with the trade ques- 
tion. 

We have got a trade bill, let us worry 
about the trade question there. This 
amendment should be defeated and 
defeated soundly. 

Mr. IRELAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. WELDON]. 

Mr. WELDON. Mr. Chairman, I 
think the intent of the gentleman's 
amendment is certainly a valid one. As 
a member of the burden-sharing panel 
working with my colleague Mrs. 
SCHROEDER and my colleague Mr. IRE- 
LAND, we are all working to pursue a 
workable legitimate way to reduce our 
presence in Europe. 

This is not the way to do it. 

For those of you who are sincerely 
interested in coming up with a plan, a 
policy to work with our allies in a very 
positive pro-active way to reduce our 
presence both in Europe as well as 
around the world, I think the MeMil- 
lan amendment which will be offered 
following this amendment will give 
Members that opportunity, to send a 
clear signal to this administration that 
we do want to work in a positive way 
keeping close ties and close relation- 
ships with our allies to reduce their 
dependency on America. 

But that should be done in a clear 
process and not done on an emotional 
basis. I think that is what this amend- 
ment does; I think it is emotional and 
I think it is the wrong way to ap- 
proach a very difficult issue that we 
are all trying to work to conclude. 

We should defeat this amendment. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 1 minute to the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Sorarz]. 
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Mr. SOLARZ. I thank the gentle- 
woman for yielding. 

If we have managed to prevent a 
third world war it has been largely due 
to the cohesion of the Western Alli- 
ance which has been the greatest bul- 
wark in the defense of freedom and 
the preservation of peace ever known 
in the history of man. It is simply not 
possible, Mr. Chairman, to maintain 
the viability of a voluntary alliance of 
free countries if one member of the al- 
liance unilaterally imposes standards 
on all of the other members of the al- 
liance and says that unless those 
standards are met we are going to 
withdraw from the alliance. That is 
not the way to defend freedom and 
preserve the peace. 

Furthermore, while our allies should 
be doing more, requiring them to 
spend the same percentage of their 
GNP on defense as us simply makes no 
sense. We have burdens they do not 
have. We have forces in Korea and in 
Japan that they do not have. So you 
cannot expect them to spend as large a 
percentage of their GNP on defense as 
we do. 

Mr. IRELAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Arizona [Mr. KYL]. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, I have 
great respect for the author of this 
amendment. It is very tempting to 
support the amendment because of 
the asymmetry in spending between 
the United States and our allies. But 
we are not spending money just for 
the sake, or posting troops for that 
matter in Europe, just for the benefit 
of our allies in Europe. What we are 
doing is for the benefit of the United 
States of America. We need allies to 
deter aggression. We do need a tough 
but a very careful and sophisticated 
policy toward a greater sharing of bur- 
dens from our allies. That is what this 
burden-sharing committee which has 
been discussed before is doing. 

I am pleased to serve with Mrs. 
SCHROEDER on that burden-sharing 
committee. I believe we will be able to 
work up the sort of policy that we can 
all support. If we want to send a mes- 
sage in the meantime I suggest that 
the McMillan amendment which is 
going to be offered shortly will send 
that message very well. 

In the meantime I suggest we vote 
“no” on this proposal. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield myself my remaining time. 

Mr. Chairman, I just want to compli- 
ment the gentleman from Arkansas. 
He is talking about the problem our 
panel is talking about. The only prob- 
lem we feel is that right after the INF 
agreement, this is probably not the 
time. And with two new candidates 
looking at the Presidency it is prob- 
ably not the time. 

We also feel that our burden-sharing 
panel is going to come up with some 
very accurate figures so that we can 
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really get down to the numbers he is 
grappling with. 

I thank him for that and I certainly 
hope people vote against his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. IRELAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself my remaining time. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment 
should be opposed despite the 
thoughts of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas which are understood by us all. 
This amendment could literally end 
up, as a number of the speakers have 
told us, could end up by costing us a 
substantial amount of money, even if 
our allies increase their expenditures. 

It should be opposed by all of us. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
Gray of Illinois). All time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. ROBINSON]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman pro tempore announced 
that the noes appeared to have it. 


RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—ayes 21, noes 
332, answered “present” 1, not voting 
77, as follows: 


[Roll No. 84] 
AYES—21 

Anthony Gray (IL) Murphy 
Bentley Hall (TX) Robinson 
Clement Hayes (LA) Stark 
Conyers Holloway Tallon 
Donnelly Hunter Traficant 
Ford (MI) Johnson(SD) Traxler 
Gonzalez Jontz Visclosky 

NOES—332 
Ackerman Bustamante Durbin 
Akaka Byron Dwyer 
Alexander Callahan Dyson 
Anderson Cardin Eckart 
Andrews Carper Edwards (CA) 
Annunzio Chandler Edwards (OK) 
Archer Chapman Emerson 
Armey Chappell English 
Aspin Clay Erdreich 
Atkins Clinger Espy 
AucCoin Coats Evans 
Baker Coble Fascell 
Ballenger Coelho Fawell 
Bartlett Coleman (MO) Feighan 
Bateman Coleman (TX) Fields 
Beilenson Combest Fish 
Bennett Conte Flake 
Bereuter Cooper Florio 
Bilbray Coughlin Foglietta 
Bilirakis Coyne Foley 
Bliley Crane Frank 
Boehlert Dannemeyer Frost 
Boggs Darden Gallegly 
Bonior Davis (IL) Gallo 
Bonker Davis (MI) Garcia 
Borski DeFazio Gejdenson 
Bosco DeLay Gekas 
Boucher Dellums Gephardt 
Boulter Derrick Gibbons 
Boxer DeWine Gilman 
Brennan Dickinson Gingrich 
Brooks Dicks Glickman 
Broomfield Dingell Goodling 
Brown (CA) DioGuardi Gordon 
Brown (CO) Dixon Gradison 
Bruce Dorgan (ND) Grandy 
Bryant Dornan (CA) Grant 
Buechner Dowdy Green 
Bunning Downey Guarini 
Burton Dreier Gunderson 
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Hall (OH) McGrath Schumer 
Hamilton McHugh Sensenbrenner 
Hammerschmidt McMillan (NC) Sharp 
Harris McMillen (MD) Shaw 
Hastert Meyers Shays 
Hawkins Mfume Shumway 
Hayes (IL) Michel Shuster 
Hefley Miller (OH) Sikorski 
Hefner Mineta Sisisky 
Herger Moakley Skaggs 
Hertel Molinari Skeen 
Hiler Mollohan Skelton 
Hochbrueckner Montgomery Slattery 
Hopkins Moorhead Slaughter (NY) 
Houghton Morella Slaughter (VA) 
Hoyer Morrison (CT) Smith (FL) 
Hubbard Morrison (WA) Smith (IA) 
Hughes Mrazek Smith (NE) 
Hutto Murtha Smith (NJ) 
Hyde Myers Smith (TX) 
Inhofe Nagle Smith, Denny 
Ireland Natcher (OR) 
Jacobs Neal Smith, Robert 
Jeffords Nelson (NH) 
Jenkins Nielson Smith, Robert 
Johnson(CT) Nowak (OR) 
Kanjorski Oberstar Snowe 
Kaptur Obey Solarz 
Kasich Olin Solomon 
Kastenmeier Ortiz Spence 
Kennedy Owens (UT) Spratt 
Kennelly Oxley Staggers 
Kildee Packard Stangeland 
Kleczka Panetta Stenholm 
Kolbe Parris Stump 
Kolter Pashayan Sundquist 
Konnyu Patterson Sweeney 
Kostmayer Pease Swift 
Kyl Pelosi Swindall 
LaFalce Penny Synar 
Lagomarsino Pepper Tauke 
Lancaster Perkins Tauzin 
Lantos Petri Thomas (GA) 
Leach (IA) Pickett Torres 
Leath (TX) Porter Torricelli 
Lehman (FL) Price Towns 
Levin (MI) Pursell Udall 
Levine (CA) Rangel Upton 
Lewis (FL) Ravenel Valentine 
Lewis (GA) Regula Vander Jagt 
Lightfoot Rhodes Vento 
Lipinski Ridge Vucanovich 
Lloyd Rinaldo Walgren 
Lowry (WA) Ritter Walker 
Lujan Roberts Watkins 
Luken, Thomas Rodino Waxman 
Lukens, Donald Roe Weber 
MacKay Rogers Weiss 
Madigan Rose Weldon 
Manton Roukema Wheat 
Markey Rowland (CT) Whittaker 
Marlenee Rowland (GA) Whitten 
Martin (IL) Roybal Williams 
Matsui Russo Wilson 
Mavroules Sabo Wise 
McCandless Saiki Wolf 
McCloskey Savage Wyden 
McCollum Sawyer Wylie 
McCrery Saxton Yatron 
McCurdy Scheuer Young (AK) 
McDade Schroeder Young (FL) 
McEwen Schulze 

ANSWERED “PRESENT’’—1 

Livingston 
NOT VOTING—"7 

Applegate de la Garza Kemp 
Badham Duncan Latta 
Barnard Dymally Lehman (CA) 
Barton Early Leland 
Bates Fazio Lent 
Berman Flippo Lewis (CA) 
Bevill Ford (TN) Lott 
Biaggi Frenzel Lowery (CA) 
Boland Gaydos Lungren 
Campbell Gray (PA) Mack 
Carr Gregg Martin (NY) 
Cheney Hansen Martinez 
Clarke Hatcher Mazzoli 
Collins Henry Mica 
Courter Horton Miller (CA) 
Craig Huckaby Miller (WA) 
Crockett Jones (NC) Moody 
Daub Jones (TN) Nichols 
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Oakar Roth Studds 
Owens (NY) Schaefer Taylor 
Pickle Schneider Thomas (CA) 
Quillen Schuette Volkmer 
Rahall St Germain Wolpe 
Ray Stallings Wortley 
Richardson Stokes Yates 
Rostenkowski Stratton 
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Mr. RANGEL and Mr. HAWKINS 
changed their votes from “aye” to 
“no.” 

Mr. CONYERS changed his vote 
from “no” to “aye.” 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. MC MILLAN OF 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Mr. McMILLAN of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the amendment. 

The text of the amendment is as fol- 
lows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. McMILLAN of 
North Carolina: At the end of title IX of di- 
vision A (page 163, after line 6), insert the 
following new section: 

SEC. 934. CALL FOR DEFENSE BURDENSHARING NE- 
GOTIATIONS WITH ALLIES 

It is the sense of Congress that the United 
States should enter into negotiations with 
countries which participate in a common de- 
fense alliance with the United States (par- 
ticularly the member nations of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization and Japan) 
for the purpose of obtaining an agreement 
for a more equitable apportionment of the 
burden of financial support for the alliance. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Pur- 
suant to the rule, the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. MoMrLLANI will 
be recognized for 5 minutes, and a 
Member opposed to the amendment 
will be recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. McMILLAN of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 3 min- 
utes. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment ex- 
presses the sense of Congress that the 
United States negotiate with our 
NATO allies and Japan to develop a 
more equitable burden-sharing in sup- 
port of the common defense. 

Paul Kennedy, author of “The Rise 
and Fall of the Great Powers,” states 
that if the United States continues to 
devote 7 or more percent of its GNP to 
defense spending, while allowing its 
major economic rivals in NATO and 
Japan to allocate a far smaller propor- 
tion, then the latter will continue to 
have greater funds free for civilian in- 
vestment. Given this, he feels that the 
American share of world manufactur- 
ing will steadily decline and that do- 
mestic growth rates will lag behind 
those of countries dedicated to the 
marketplace and less eager to channel 
resources into defense. 

By any standard, it is clear that the 
burden of defense is not equal. The 
United States is spending 6.7 percent 
of its GNP on defense, while our allies 
in NATO spend, on the average, 3.5 
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percent and Japan spends slightly over 
1 percent. Viewed on a per capita 
basis, the contrast is even more stark. 
The individual U.S. taxpayer pays 
more than twice as much for defense 
as the citizen of any other ally. U.S. 
defense spending in 1985 was $1,091 
per capita. The NATO average is $232 
per capita and Japan averages slightly 
over $100 per capita. By even the most 
conservative estimates, the United 
States spends roughly $70 billion of its 
$300 billion defense budget on the de- 
fense of Europe and substantial 
amounts in Asia. 

We recognize the fact that our allies 
bear certain costs associated with the 
common defense which are difficult to 
quantify and are not included in the 
NATO definition of defense spending. 
The two most obvious examples are 
the loss of valuable real estate that is 
provided free of charge for foreign 
military facilities and the economic 
burden imposed by maintaining con- 
scription. The country bearing the 
highest burden of these costs is prob- 
ably West Germany. CBO estimated 
what it would cost West Germany to 
shift to a volunteer army and to pay 
for the real estate occupied by foreign 
troops and determined that these con- 
tributions would raise its defense ex- 
penditures as a percentage of GNP 
from 3.2 percent to 3.8 percent, still 
well below the United States’ 6.7 per- 
cent. 

No one has expressed the focal point 
of the burden-sharing debate more 
clearly than the Secretary of the 
French Parliament’s National Defense 
Committee, Jean-Pierre Bechter. In 
the July 13, 1987 Washington Post he 
asked whether we thought 320 million 
Europeans with an aggregate GNP in 
excess of $3 trillion can continue for- 
ever to ask 240 million Americans to 
defend us against 280 million Soviets? 
The answer to that question is yes, 
and will remain yes, unless the United 
States is willing to undertake a funda- 
mental shift of our alliance policies in 
order to bring them in line with the 
present economic realities. 

The issue of improved allied burden- 
sharing is a contentious, hotly debated 
one. Many Members of Congress, the 
administration and international secu- 
rity experts argue that this should not 
be debated, that the wrong message 
may be sent to our allies. Well, I be- 
lieve that we've been sending the 
wrong message for 40 years. In that 
time we've seen the economies of 
Western Europe and Japan rise from 
the rubble of World War II and, with 
tremendous United States economic 
and military assistance, become the 
most productive economies on the 
globe. Their aggregate trade surplus 
with the United States of $96.6 billion 
underscores that. 

After World War II, we said to our 
allies, we'll handle it.” After all, we 
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didn’t want old enemies to rearm and 
we didn't want those struggling econo- 
mies that we were trying to help to be 
burdened with taking care of their 
own defense. A booming, unrivaled 
U.S. economy could afford to protect 


its exhausted friends. 
It is now the time to update these re- 
lationships. President Eisenhower, 


shortly after leaving the White House, 
declared that a reduction in American 
strength committed to Europe should 
be initiated as soon as European 
economies were restored. We must 
now take that critical step. Though 
the individual European States and 
Canada contribute significant re- 
sources and capabilities to the alli- 
ance, NATO, as a whole, is still pre- 
mised on the immediate postwar era. 
It is 40 years later and NATO has not 
evolved into a collective security rela- 
tionship that reflects the global politi- 
cal and economic realities of the late 
20th century. 

We and our allies must accept the 
current economic realities and our alli- 
ance commitments must reflect these 
realities. The United States can no 
longer afford to carry the burden of 
defending Western interests. It must 
become a focus of U.S. policy that our 
allies share the burden of common de- 
fense to a much greater extent. 

This amendment neither mandates 
troop withdrawals nor places a ceiling 
on U.S. troops deployed overseas. In 
no way does it compromise the 
strength of the common defense. It is 
a question, however, of who pays for 
this common defense. What we seek to 
accomplish is a fundamental shift in 
U.S. policy in regard to the issue of 
burden-sharing. We cannot continue 
to substitute our efforts for theirs. 
Our allies need to improve their eco- 
nomic commitment either through in- 
creased force levels or through finan- 
cial compensation to the United 
States. 

This amendment is similar to a bi- 
partisan bill introduced last year with 
62 cosponsors and to an amendment to 
the Senate Defense Authorization last 
year. We believe it’s time for the 
United States to insist that the eco- 
nomic commitment of our allies to the 
common defense match their re- 
sources and our commitment. If this 
and future administrations fail to suc- 
ceed over time, our policy will become 
increasingly vulnerable to specific con- 
gressional threats to reduce our com- 
mitments. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I include the follow- 
ing table: 
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GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT, DEFENSE EXPENDITURES AND 
U.S. TRADE BALANCES 


[1985 constant dollars in billions) 


spending Trade 
Country cup Defense 38 bal- 
percent of ance? 
GNP 
United States. 4010 265.8 6.7 NA 
Sika 1,361 13.49 10 —$9.82 
650 20.8 32 16.28 
509 20.8 44 —324 
460 24.2 93 —389 
366 10.01 27 —617 
346 78 23-117 
161 4.67 29 +005 
130 4.05 31 +398 
81 241 3.0 2 +1.83 
59 1.85 32 —0.67 
55 1.26 23 —0.99 
52 24 46 +0.58 
35 2.5 12 —0.(J3 
19 0.65 33 —0.13 
5 0.04 0.8 2 +183 
Non-US. NATO oc 2.828 103.54 34 36.75 
Non-U.S. NATO plus Japan....... . 4,289 117.03 3.2 —96.58 
Total NAI 54 NA 
Total NATO plus Japan. 46 NA 


' ment of Commerce 3 5 
2 Belgium and Luxembourg s trade deficit combined. 


Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to yield 2% minutes to the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. IRELAND]. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentlewoman from Colorado? There 
was no objection. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 1 minute of it to the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. BONKER]. 

Mr. IRELAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Chairman, while I have no oppo- 
sition to the amendment, I would 
point out that it is already in law. Spe- 
cifically, last year’s State Department 
Authorization Act contains a sense of 
the Congress provision that the Presi- 
dent should enter into negotiations 
with members of our alliances for the 
purpose of achieving a more equitable 
distribution of the financial burden of 
support of such alliances. 

In response to this provision, the 
President appointed Deputy Secretary 
of Defense Taft to head up this effort 
and he has been on the road periodi- 
cally over the last several months 
trying to do just what the gentleman 
suggests. 

By his amendment, the gentleman 
from North Carolina correctly calls at- 
tention to a key to the burden-sharing 
equation—that key is leadership. And 
I would point out that real leaders 
don’t just bear burdens—real leaders 
are able to get others to share burdens 
and that is our challenge. 

Mr. BONKER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

I opposed the two previous amend- 
ments, but I do agree that the time 
has arrived for the United States to re- 
assess its global commitments particu- 
larly in view of the huge budget, and 
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trade deficits and the external debt 
that now besets this Nation. The fact 
is that two-thirds of the military au- 
thorizations of this country now go to 
protect much of the western world, 
and that includes $10.5 billion in base 
commitments and the nuclear shield 
that keeps much of the world safe so 
that they can prosper economically. I 
am not sure that Pax America is that. 
That role is no longer sustainable, and 
the fact is that, if we allow other coun- 
tries to continue to plow their national 
resources into building up their econo- 
mies while we dedicate most of our re- 
sources to maintaining this global mili- 
tary and strategic commitment that 
we are going to lose economically. 
Indeed, it could be stated of our gen- 
eration that we won the security war, 
but we lost the economic war. 
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Mr. McMILLAN of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 minute to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
RIDGE]. 

Mr. RIDGE. Mr. Chairman, I have 
been very pleased to work with my 
thoughtful colleague from North 
Carolina [Mr. MeMiLLANI, on his very 
important and reasonable amendment. 

Two-fifths of a century ago, Ameri- 
cans, through the Truman doctrine, 
helped rebuild a decimated Europe 
and took on awesome responsibilities 
for the defense of Europe through the 
NATO alliance. America, also, took on 
the responsibility of rebuilding and 
protecting war-torn Japan. 

Now, 41 years later, the United 
States still devotes more resources to 
defense than all of our allies com- 
bined. Specifically, Japan, ranked at 
the top with the United States in 
terms of gross domestic product, a de- 
fense term quantifying the total value 
of the goods and services produced by 
a country, ranks close to the last in 
terms of defense contributions. 

My colleagues, it certainly is time 
for a mature, developed, and competi- 
tive Europe and Japan to take on more 
responsibility for their own defense. 

The military dependence on the 
United States must be diminished and 
it must be diminished soon. However, I 
cannot in good conscience, as a 
Member of Congress, set out an for- 
mula for change through troop with- 
drawal or through GNP equivalency 
requirements. The Congress should 
not, and, in fact cannot, require the 
allies to meet some artificial targets 
for increased defense commitments. 
What it can do is require this adminis- 
tration and the next administration to 
get serious about negotiating for in- 
creased commitments from our allies. 

Because of currency fluctuations, 
differing approaches to defense budg- 
eting and no way to quantify the qual- 
ity and cost of their military forces, or 
the cost of host arrangements for U.S. 
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bases, it is most difficult to determine 
what constitutes an equitable sharing 
of alliance burden. Our allies need to 
begin significant increases in real 
growth defense spending. Admittedly, 
the Japanese have much more room 
for growth than Western Europe. Nev- 
ertheless, there is certainly consider- 
able room for growth for the Europe- 
ans and Japan. These are some of the 
complicating factors that make a con- 
gressional mandated formula for 
burden sharing a well-intentioned but 
ill-conceived idea. 

The weaning of our allies off of our 
military cash machine will take care- 
ful planning and require tough, seri- 
ous, and ongoing negotiations at the 
highest level. I do not believe there 
are important differences between the 
Congress and the administration on 
the question of whether the allies 
should do more but I believe the reso- 
lution before us tells the administra- 
tion to act and act quickly on our mu- 
tually held beliefs. My colleagues, we 
must let our allies know that we are 
serious about this issue, but we must 
also let them know that the dramatic 
change we seek can be achieved in a 
rational manner. My colleagues, I urge 
your support for the McMillan amend- 
ment. 

Mr. McMILLAN of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 minute to the 
gentlewoman from New Jersey [Mrs. 
ROUKEMA]. 

Mrs. ROUKEMA. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of this amendment 
which would call on the leadership of 
the United States to enter into negoti- 
ations with our allies for the purpose 
of establishing a more equitable ap- 
portionment of the burden of provid- 
ing for the common defense. I com- 
mend the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [ALEX McMILLAN] for bringing it 
before the House. 

When NATO was established in 
1949, the objective of the alliance was 
to field a military force capable of de- 
terring aggression from the Warsaw 
Pact. It was also meant to maintain 
military stability throughout the Eu- 
ropean continent. 

Because the European nations, were 
so overburdened with the devastating 
effects of the war, the United States 
with its relatively robust economy as- 
sumed the natural position of leader 
in the alliance. But, we became not 
just the leader in military power but 
the leader in providing the necessary 
financial support the alliance required 
as well. 

Today, almost 40 years later, that 
same economic and defense rationale 
prevails. What has changed, however, 
is that the economies of our European, 
and Asian allies, have never been 
stronger. I believe it is time for this 
Nation and its allies in Europe and 
Asia, to enter into more meaningful 
and comprehensive negotiations on de- 
fense burden-sharing. 
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To my knowledge, the NATO alli- 
ance has never established a compre- 
hensive definition of what the alliance 
burden really is and what a real fair 
share for each member of the alliance 
constitutes. In this vein, I was encour- 
aged to see the Armed Services Com- 
mittee create a burden-sharing panel 
chaired by our colleague Mrs. ScHROE- 
DER and hope that a comprehensive 
review of alliance responsibilities will 
begin here and carry beyond the ini- 
tial findings of this panel. 

The question of burden sharing is a 
complex issue which goes much 
beyond the simple matter of an annual 
defense budget figure. An understand- 
ing of the issue requires a comprehen- 
sive look at items such as the contem- 
porary benefits of the alliance itself, 
the distribution of the alliance’s fiscal 
burden, and the distribution of the al- 
liance's military capabilities. 

This amendment represents a rea- 
soned approach to a complex problem. 
I believe the Congress should demand 
that the issue of burden sharing be 
comprehensively addressed. And, I be- 
lieve we must go beyond the simplistic 
approach of comparing budgets. To do 
this would be to ignore important mili- 
tary questions such as the numbers of 
troops, weapons, equipment, ammuni- 
tion, stockpiles of fuels and even issues 
such as the quality of the individuals 
soldiers in each allies military force. 

I urge the adoption of this amend- 
ment. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield myself the remaining minute 
and a half. 

I just want to point out that this 
amendment is fine in that it is already 
the policy and the law of the land. 
The U.S. Congress passed this last 
year. We did it in the State Depart- 
ment authorization bill, and we are de- 
lighted. So we are just reaffirming 
what the law really is. 

The problem is we have not had an 
administration who has aggressively 
followed this. They are now starting to 
with Mr. Taft out talking about it, but 
we certainly hope that we see much 
more aggressive followup than we 
have seen in the past, because one of 
the troubles in this area that is not 
just the congressional area, it desper- 
ately needs executive leadership, or 
they do not pay much attention to 
what happens here, so it is great to re- 
affirm it, but let us keep the spirit of 
leadership up over in the State De- 
partment and in the Defense Depart- 
ment on this issue, because it has been 
the law for a while, but we have not 
seen the aggressive pursuit of this that 
we would like to see. 

Mr. IRELAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the balance of my time to the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
McMILLAN]. 

Mr. McMILLAN of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, I will be very brief, be- 
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cause I know everybody is ready to 
move on. 

I will call for a recorded vote on this. 
I appreciate the comments and the 
good work of the chairwoman of the 
Special Burden-Sharing Committee, 
but I think while this may have been 
embodied in other aspects of law, it 
has been so deeply embedded that no 
one is recognizing it. 

I think it is exceedingly important 
that this Chamber cast an overwhelm- 
ing vote in support of this type of 
amendment that will reinforce the ac- 
tivities of the subcommittee holding 
hearings, will send a signal to the ad- 
ministration, will send a signal to our 
allies that the United States is serious 
about this matter and that negotia- 
tions need to move forward over the 


Mr. IRELAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
Russo). The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. McMILLAN]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman pro tempore announced 
that the ayes appear to have it. 


RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. McMILLAN of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, I demand a recorded 
vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—ayes 350, noes 
0, not voting 81, as follows: 


[Roll No. 85] 
AYES—350 

Ackerman Byron Durbin 
Akaka Callahan Dwyer 
Alexander Cardin Dyson 
Anderson Carper Eckart 
Andrews Carr Edwards (CA) 
Annunzio Chandler Edwards (OK) 
Anthony Chapman Emerson 
Archer Chappell English 
Armey Clay Erdreich 
Aspin Clement Espy 
Atkins Clinger Evans 
AuCoin Coats Fascell 
Baker Coble Fawell 
Ballenger Coelho Feighan 
Bartlett Coleman (MO) Fields 
Bateman Coleman (TX) Fish 
Beilenson Combest Flake 
Bennett Conte Florio 
Bentley Conyers Foglietta 
Bereuter Cooper Foley 
Bilbray Coughlin Ford (MI) 
Bilirakis Coyne Frost 
Bliley Crane Gallegly 
Boehlert Dannemeyer Gallo 
Boggs Darden Garcia 
Bonior Davis (IL) Gejdenson 
Bonker Davis (MI) Gekas 
Borski DeFazio Gephardt 
Bosco DeLay Gilman 
Boucher Dellums Gingrich 
Boulter Derrick Glickman 
Boxer DeWine Gonzalez 
Brennan Dickinson Goodling 
Brooks Dicks Gordon 
Broomfield Dingell Gradison 
Brown (CA) DioGuardi Grandy 
Brown (CO) Dixon Grant 
Bruce Donnelly Gray (IL) 
Bryant Dorgan (ND) Green 
Buechner Dornan (CA) Guarini 
Bunning Dowdy Gunderson 
Burton Downey Hall (OH) 
Bustamante Dreier Hall (TX) 
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Sensenbrenner 
Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Sikorski 
Sisisky 


Skaggs 
Skeen 
Skelton 
Slattery 
Slaughter (NY) 
Slaughter (VA) 
Smith (FL) 
Smith (IA) 
Smith (NE) 
Smith (NJ) 
Smith (TX) 
Smith, Denny 
(OR) 
Smith, Robert 
NH 


Visclosky 
Vucanovich 
Walgren 
Walker 
Watkins 
Waxman 


Huckaby 
Jeffords 
Jones (NC) 


Lowery (CA) 
Lungren 
Mack 
Martin (NY) 
Martinez 
Mazzoli 


Hamilton McDade 
Hammerschmidt McEwen 
Harris McGrath 
Hastert McHugh 
Hawkins McMillan (NC) 
Hayes (IL) McMillen (MD) 
Hayes (LA) Meyers 
Hefley Mfume 
Hefner Michel 
Herger Miller (OH) 
Hertel Mineta 
Hiler Moakley 
Hochbrueckner Molinari 
Holloway Mollohan 
Hopkins Montgomery 
Houghton Moorhead 
Hoyer Morella 
Hubbard Morrison (CT) 
Hughes Morrison (WA) 
Hunter Mrazek 
Hutto Murphy 
Hyde Murtha 
Inhofe Myers 
Ireland Nagle 
Jacobs Natcher 
Jenkins Neal 
Johnson (CT) Nelson 
Johnson (SD) Nielson 
Jontz Oberstar 
Kanjorski Obey 
Kaptur Olin 
Kasich Ortiz 
Kastenmeier Owens (UT) 
Kennedy Oxley 
Kennelly 
Kildee Panetta 
Kleczka Parris 
Kolbe Pashayan 
Kolter Patterson 
Konnyu 
Kostmayer Pelosi 
Kyl Penny 
LaFalce Pepper 
Lagomarsino Perkins 
Lancaster Petri 
Lantos Pickett 
Leach (IA) Porter 
Leath (TX) Pursell 
Lehman (FL) Rangel 
Leland Ravenel 
Levin (MI) Regula 
Levine (CA) Rhodes 
Lewis (FL) Ridge 
Lewis (GA) Rinaldo 
Lightfoot Ritter 
Lipinski Roberts 
Livingston Robinson 
Lloyd Rodino 
Lowry (WA) Roe 
Lujan Rogers 
Luken, Thomas Rose 
Lukens, Donald Roukema 
MacKay Rowland (CT) 
Madigan Rowland (GA) 
Manton Roybal 
Markey Russo 
Marlenee Sabo 
Martin (IL) Saiki 
Matsui Savage 
Mavroules Sawyer 
McCandless Saxton 
McCloskey Scheuer 
McCollum Schroeder 
McCrery Schulze 
McCurdy Schumer 
NOES—0 
NOT VOTING—81 
Applegate de la Garza 
Badham Duncan 
Barnard Dymally 
Barton Early 
Bates Fazio 
Berman Flippo 
Bevill Ford (TN) 
Biaggi Frank 
Boland Frenzel 
Campbell Gaydos 
Cheney Gibbons 
Clarke Gray (PA) 
Collins Gregg 
Courter Hansen 
Craig Hatcher 
Crockett Henry 
Daub Horton 


Mica 


Miller (CA) Rahall Stokes 
Miller (WA) Ray Stratton 
Moody Richardson Studds 
Nichols Rostenkowski Taylor 
Nowak Roth Thomas (CA) 
Oakar Schaefer Traxler 
Owens (NY) Schneider Volkmer 
Pickle Schuette Wolpe 
Price St Germain Wortley 
Quillen Stallings Yates 

o 1445 


Mr. DINGELL and Mr. FASCELL 
changed their votes from “no” to 
“aye.” 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded, 
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AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. BEREUTER 

Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Chairman, 
pursuant to the rule, as the designee 
of the gentleman from New Mexico 
(Mr. RICHARDSON] I offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the amendment. 

The text of the amendment is as fol- 
lows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BEREUTER: At 
the end of title IX of division A (page 163, 
after line 6), add the following new section: 


SEC. 934. LIMITATION ON WITHDRAWAL OF FORCES 
FROM NATO MEMBER COUNTRIES. 


During fiscal year 1989, the Secretary of 
Defense may not take any action which 
would result in the number of United States 
military personnel stationed in countries 
which are members of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (other than the United 
States) being reduced below the number of 
such personnel stationed in such countries 
as of September 30, 1988, unless the Presi- 
dent certifies to Congress that such a reduc- 
tion is in the national security interests of 
the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. 
Under the rule, the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. BEREUTER] will be rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes and a Member 
opposed will be recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

The Chairman recognizes the gentle- 
man from Nebraska [Mr. BEREUTER]. 

(Mr. BEREUTER asked and was 
given permission to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
think that the debate on burden shar- 
ing has been very beneficial. The gen- 
tleman from New Mexico [Mr. RICH- 
ARDSON] was unable to offer this 
amendment today. I am pleased to 
offer it for him. 

At the conclusion of my remarks I 
will ask unanimous consent to with- 
draw this amendment. However, I 
think it is important that we have 
some additional discussion on this sub- 
ject of burden-sharing. It is primarily 
important because I want to inform 
the Members that there has indeed 
been a substantial and postive indica- 
tion that, at least with respect to our 
NATO allies they recognize the need 
to give us burden relief. I prefer the 
term ‘burden-relief rather than 
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“burden-sharing,” because debates over 
burden-sharing automatically carried 
the connotation that one or more parties 
are not doing their share. When you 
raise that kind of question, you are im- 
mediately involved in a never-ending 
debate about properly counting contri- 
butions and it comes down in some 
cases to very controversial variety of 
bean counting. That debate is typically 
very counterproductive in keeping a 
solid alliance. 

This Member wishes to inform his 
colleagues that the senior Senators 
from the State of Delaware [Mr. 
RotH], the State of Georgia [Mr. 
Nunn], the gentleman from New 
Mexico [Mr. RICHARDSON], and this 
Member are the four Members of Con- 
gress in a 13-member interparliamen- 
tary group of NATO countries who 
have been involved for over a year ina 
North Atlantic Assembly study enti- 
tled “NATO in the 1990s.“ In this 
study, chaired by the distinguished 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. ROTH], 
we also have the assistance of academ- 
ic experts who made great contribu- 
tions. We have held hearings on both 
sides of the Atlantic, and this report 
will be released on May 10 of this year. 

I think the news contained in this 
consensus report is really positive and 
rather amazing especially in light of 
the fact that on the European side we 
have great ideological diversity. 

This consensus NAA report calls for 
these kinds of recommendations on 
burden-sharing. 

First. It suggests that base negotia- 
tions in the future on NATO bases in- 
volving the United States would be 
NATOized. It would not simply be the 
United States negotiating with Greece 
or with Portugal or Turkey. It would 
be a matter of NATO as an alliance 
recognizing that it was important to 
have the United States Armed Forces 
located at such bases and involved and 
supportive in such negotiations. 

Second. The report recognizes and 
suggests that the United States should 
not have to pay for those bases—not 
directly, nor in terms of foreign aid. 

Third. It makes major suggestions 
for improvements in strengthening 
the NATO Alliance by building a 
strong European pillar. 

Fourth. It asks for the NATO coun- 
tries of northern and central Europe 
to make direct financial contributions 
to meet the needs of less prosperous 
countries on the southern flank, like 
Greece, Turkey, and Portugal. 

Fifth. Steps are recommended which 
would indirectly result in close inte- 
gration of French and Spanish forces 
into the NATO military alliance. 

Sixth. It provides a variety of recom- 
mendations on coordination and coop- 
eration and procurement. 

Seventh. Among many other signifi- 
cant recommendations it endorses its 
concept of specialization for the small- 
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er countries in the NATO force struc- 
ture so that, in fact, they would be 
more likely to pick up a significantly 
larger share. Those recommendations, 
I think, are important and significant 
reasons for optimism that we will see 
burden relief for the United States. 
If we follow through on this oppor- 
tunity. 

The gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
IRELAND] previously said: “let us not 
involve ourselves in NATO-bashing,” 
yet all of us have concerns about the 
need for burden relief, not only in the 
Far East or the Pacific Rim, but in the 
NATO area. 

I want to commend the distin- 
guished gentlewoman from Colorado 
(Mrs. SCHROEDER] and the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. IRELAND] for their 
leadership on the _  burden-sharing 
panel. I would say to the gentlewom- 
an, my colleague from Colorado, that 
the gentleman from New Mexico [Mr. 
RICHARDSON] and this member will be 
asking to make a presentation before 
your panel on the NAA report as soon 
as it is released on May 10, 1988. 

We hope that the Members will find 
it interesting and encouraging, and we 
believe that they will. 

First. Maintaining our troops in 
NATO at this time is, and has been, is 
in our national interest, plain and 
simple. Every administration for the 
past four decades has agreed, Con- 
gress, on repeated occasions, has 
agreed, most academics agree, and the 
American people agree—there seems 
to be quite a broad consensus that our 
NATO deployments serve our inter- 
ests. Indeed, even amendments calling 
for coerceive, partial withdrawals of 
American troops recognize that our 
overall commitment to NATO is vital 
to our Nation’s security. 

Second. If there were ever to be an 
opportune time to withdraw American 
troops from NATO, now is not it. Just 
the opposite. The U.S. commitment to 
NATO must now be steadfast and 
hardy. The INF Treaty, for all its posi- 
tive aspects, has also opened vulnera- 
bilities in NATO. It makes the peren- 
nial conventional imbalance even more 
glaring a problem. To increase the gap 
between Warsaw Pact and NATO con- 
ventional capabilities at this time is 
unwise, bordering on dangerous. Now 
is the time to reinvigorate NATO's 
conventional forces, not to weaken 
them. 

Third. Furthermore, with new At- 
lantic to the Urals conventional arms 
talks scheduled to start soon, we 
should avoid weakening our NATO 
forces and thereby undermining our 
negotiating position. Again, now is the 
time to reinvigorate NATO conven- 
tional forces, not to weaken them. 

Fourth. NATO has withstood 39 
years worth of various stresses, both 
internal and external, because it has 
dealt with its problems as an alliance, 
as a family of nations united by 
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common ideals and common purposes. 
We all know Lincoln’s dictum about 
the effects of dividing houses; it may 
be an overworked cliche, but that’s be- 
cause of its validity. The Richardson 
amendment offered by this Member is 
based on the principle that a united 
foundation in NATO is essential for 
dealing with the challenges which con- 
front the alliance. To begin withdraw- 
ing U.S. forces, or even threaten such 
withdrawals, no matter how laudable 
the aim of such threats may be, erodes 
NATO's unity and its deterrent value. 
To solve its problems while serving as 
an effective defense alliance, NATO 
must not be forced to engage in a hos- 
tile internal battle. 

Fifth. All of this is not meant to 
whitewash NATO's problems, of which 
burden-sharing, although greatly ex- 
aggerated by the use of shoddy statis- 
tics, is an important one. This amend- 
ment simply calls for a different ap- 
proach—dealing with the problems 
while standing strong—together. The 
issue of burden sharing can best be 
settled in the friendly relationship we 
now share with our allies. Some mem- 
bers seem to think this is not possible. 
Congressman RICHARDSON and I 
strongly disagree. We were involved 
over the past year in an interparlia- 
mentary NATO study group which ex- 
amined issues confronting NATO in 
the decade ahead. The conclusion we 
drew is that such an approach is en- 
tirely possible; indeed, that it has al- 
ready begun. NATO can resolve its in- 
ternal problems while at the same 
time presenting the Soviets with a 
robust alliance. 

Sixth. The burden-sharing problem, 
for instance, would be greatly alleviat- 
ed if NATO spending were more effi- 
cient. NATO already outspends the 
Warsaw Pact. However, its spending 
could be used to buy many more goods 
if it operated to an increasing extent 
on a European or North Atlantic-wide 
defense market, with countries under- 
taking task specialization and with 
greater cooperation among the differ- 
ent military establishments. 

Seventh. There are heartening signs 
that this has begun. France and Ger- 
many for example, have created a 
joint brigade. These are promising 
signs that the European half of NATO 
has recognized the need to bolster 
their contribution to NATO, and has 
found a route through which to do so. 
I vote that we encourage them in this 
venture through the Richardson 
amendment which strengthens their 
confidence in our commitment to the 
alliance as a whole. 

Eighth. Let’s not abandon our own 
national interests in Europe, or else- 
where, by pointing a gun at our own 
best friends in the world. They already 
have enough guns aimed at them. 
Let's lead the alliance, not divide and 
betray it. Let’s reaffirm our commit- 
ment to NATO in these trying times. 
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We believe that, in short, maintain- 
ing our troops in NATO at this time is 
and has been in our national interest. 
Indeed, even amendments calling for 
coercive partial withdrawal of Ameri- 
can troops recognize that our overall 
commitment to NATO is vital to our 
Nation's security. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to withdraw the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. It is 
now in order to debate the subject 
matter of “Buy America.” 

Under the rule, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. MAvROULEsS] will 
be recognized for 5 minutes and the 
gentlewoman from Maryland [Mrs. 
BENTLEY] will be recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. MAVROULES]. 

Mr. MAVROULES. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Chairman, in the “Buy Amer- 
ica” area the en bloc amendment ap- 
proved earlier contained the provisions 
offered by the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. LEATH] and the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Davis]. The amendment 
of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
HERTEL] will not be offered. The final 
amendment in this area is the amend- 
ment of the gentlewoman from Mary- 
land and a compromise is agreed to. I 
will yield back the general debate 
time. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
gentlewoman from Maryland [Mrs. 
BENTLEY] is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mrs. BENTLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Chairman, the sense of my 
amendment is to get as much bang for 
the buck as possible. That is what the 
defense jargon is. 

What it really amounts to is the 
sense of the Congress to say that taxes 
paid to the Government will not be in- 
cluded as part of the cost of doing 
business with the Government, and 
that certainly seems sensible to me in- 
asmuch as foreign bidders on our Gov- 
ernment bids do not include any taxes 
on their end of it. That is what we are 
trying to do is get a fair, level playing 
field for American industry. 

My amendment includes this philos- 
ophy in DOD’s procurement. It points 
out that the United States does not 
currently use value-added taxes, and, 
therefore, my amendment simply ac- 
knowledges certain moneys spent by 
the Government in procurements are 
paid directly or indirectly back to the 
United States by way of taxes. 

By deleting these tax figures from 
bid analysis, agency contracting offi- 
cials can evaluate what, in fact, is the 
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lowest cost to the U.S. Government 
and determine what is the most re- 
sponsible bid. 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Chairman, due to busi- 
ness in my district, | will not be present when 
the House takes decisions on various Buy 
America amendments. There will be four of 
them, and | am vigorously opposed to all of 
them. 

In addition, | oppose the Buy America sec- 
tions put in H.R. 4254 by the committee. Each 
lessens competition, protects noncompetitive 
companies and industries, costs the taxpayers 
additional moneys, and conflicts with our inter- 
national obligations under security and trade 
agreements. 

Section 804, 805, and 806 prohibit the Sec- 
retary of Defense from purchasing anchor and 
mooring chain, certain valves, and several dif- 
ferent categories of machine tools from for- 
eign manufacturers. 

It is easy for Members to be persuaded that 
this kind of protectionism is beneficial to 
American industry. Unfortunately, all three pro- 
visions are blatant violations of U.S. obliga- 
tions under the Government Procurement 
Code and will threaten many more jobs than 
they could possibly save. 

As a signatory to the GATT Government 
Procurement Code, the United States has 
agreed to follow open bidding procedures in 
Code-covered purchases in return for recipro- 
cal treatment on bids by U.S. firms. When we 
reject our international commitments and 
close off procurement opportunities, we can 
only expect our trading partners to respond by 
shutting the door to U.S. companies. 

This type of reaction is occurring very rapid- 
ly these days. The Europeans—with whom we 
have a large surplus in defense equipment— 
have already brought a case under the Code 
against restrictions on procurements of ma- 
chine tools enacted in the DOD appropriation 
bill for fiscal year 1988. Staff at USTR informs 
us that the expansion contained in section 
806 of this bill to include saws, welding equip- 
ment, and punching and shearing machines 
will make GATT sanctioned retaliation by Eu- 
ropeans against unsuspecting U.S. exporters 
a virtual certainty. 

Needless to say, propping up selected in- 
dustries by guaranteeing them buyers in the 
form of Government contracts also will be 
costly for taxpayers. | am told, for instance, 
that enacting the restriction on anchor and 
mooring chain in section 804 would ensure a 
monopoly situation for one Pennsylvania pro- 
ducer. 

Mr. Chairman, this body has just completed 
a 3 year exercise which resulted in legislation 
chastising our trading partners for not living up 
to their obligations under international trade 
agreements. | urge my colleagues to recog- 
nize the inconsistency represented by enact- 
ing expanded Buy America restrictions at this 
time. Sections 804, 805 and 806 should be 
struck from H.R. 4264. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. It is 
now in order to consider amendments 
numbered 9 and 12 printed in section 3 
of House Report 100-590 relating to 
“Buy America,” by, and if offered by, 
the following Members or their desig- 
nees, in the following order only: 
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(A) Representative HERTEL; and 

(B) Representative BENTLEY. 

Mr. MAVROULES. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
HERTEL] will not offer his amendment. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MRS, BENTLEY 

Mrs. BENTLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the amendment. 

The text of the amendment is as fol- 
lows: 

Amendment offered by Mrs. BENTLEY: At 
the end of title VII (page 144, after line 12) 
add the following new section: 


SEC, 812, DETERMINATION OF THE MOST QUALI- 
FIED RESPONSIVE BID. 


In all procurements in excess of $100,000, 
a Department of Defense agency head shall 
not, when determining the most qualified 
responsive bid, include as part of the bid- 
der’s cost monies to be paid or anticipated 
to be paid to the U.S. Government or to the 
several States of the United States as taxes 
or withholdings. 

Mrs. BENTLEY. Mr. Chairman, 
what my amendment does, in essence, 
is to provide a Buy Smart amendment 
rather than just a Buy America and/ 
or Buy Foreign amendment. 

Once again, I want to point out that 
what we are trying to do is to elimi- 
nate the taxes paid to the Govern- 
ment as being part of the cost of doing 
business with the Government. 
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We want to get as much bang for the 
buck as possible, including all of this 
philosophy in DOD's procurement. 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. RITTER. Mr. Chairman, the Bentley 
amendment addressed a critical question: Is 
the Department of Defense spending its dol- 
lars in a way that is beneficial to the country’s 
best economic interest? 

No one can doubt the integrity of our de- 
fense officials in their attempts to provide a 
protective umbrella for the free world. Howev- 
er, | suggest that, at times, defense priorities 
have been placed above the needs of Ameri- 
can workers and American communities. 

The Bentley amendment proposes to wed 
our defense and business interests. The 
amendment would lead to a comparable situa- 
tion with that currently experienced by Euro- 
pean manufacturers—who do not pay value 
added taxes on exports. 

Also, this will not place any undue burden 
on DOD. Only large contracts in excess of 
$100,000 will be affected. 

| urge my colleagues to vote “aye” on the 
Bentley amendment to bring good business 
practices back to DOD procurement practices. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. MAVROULES AS A 

SUBSTITUTE FOR THE AMENDMENT OFFERED BY 

MRS, BENTLEY 

Mr. MAVROULES. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment as a substitute 
for the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MAVROULES as 
a substitute for the amendment offered by 
Mr. BENTLEV: At the end of title VIII (page 
144, after line 12), add the following new 
section: 
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SEC. 812. SENSE OF CONGRESS ON DETERMINA- 
TIONS OF MOST QUALIFIED RESPON- 
SIVE BIDS, 


It is the sense of Congress that, in deter- 
mining the most qualified responsible bid 
for a purchase or contract from the Depart- 
ment of Defense for an amount in excess of 
$100,000, the Secretary of Defense or of the 
military department concerned shall take 
into account amounts to be paid by the 
bidder in Federal taxes as a result of the 
purchase or contract. 

Mr. MAVROULES (during the read- 
ing). Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the amendment be con- 
sidered as read and printed in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
Gray of Illinois). Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
MAvRov.es] is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. MAVROULES. Mr. Chairman, I 
would ask the Chair to put the ques- 
tion. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. MAvROULES] as a substitute for 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
woman from Maryland (Mr. BENTLEY]. 

The amendment offered as a substi- 
tute for the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentlewoman from Maryland 
(Mrs. BENTLEY], as amended. 

The amendment, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; 
and the Speaker pro tempore [Mr. 
Fo.tey] having assumed the Chair, Mr. 
Gray of Illinois, Chairman pro tempo- 
re of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, re- 
ported that that Committee, having 
had under consideration the bill (H.R. 
4264) to authorize appropriations for 
the fiscal year 1989 amended budget 
request for military functions of the 
Department of Defense and to pre- 
scribe military personnel levels for 
such Department for fiscal year 1989, 
to amend the National Defense Au- 
thorization Act for fiscal years 1988 
and 1989, and for other purposes, had 
come to no resolution thereon. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


(Mr. MICHEL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask for 
this time for the purpose of inquiring 
of the distinguished majority leader 
the program for next week. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
distinguished Republican leader yield? 
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Mr. MICHEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, we have 
concluded the business for this week. 

The House will meet at noon on 
Monday and consider the Consent Cal- 
endar and one bill under suspenson of 
the rules, H.R. 1811, to concur. in 
Senate amendments to the Radiation- 
Exposed Veterans Compensation Act. 
We will also continue consideration of 
H.R. 4264, National Defense Authori- 
zation Act, fiscal year 1989. We expect 
the Committee to rise approximately 6 
p.m. 

On Tuesday, May 3, the House will 
meet at noon and consider the Private 
Calendar and then resume consider- 
ation of H.R. 4264, National Defense 
Authorization Act, fiscal year 1989. 

On Wednesday, May 4, the House 
will meet at 11 a.m. and continue con- 
sideration of the National Defense Au- 
thorization Act. On Thursday the 
House will meet at 10 a.m. and contin- 
ue consideration. 

On Friday, May 6, the House will 
not be in session. 

Conference reports, of course, can be 
brought up at any time, and a further 
program may be announced later. 

Mr. MICHEL. First may I inquire of 
the gentleman on the suspension on 
Monday, I suspect there may very well 
be a rolicall on that. Would that come 
immediately after the consideration of 
that measure, or would it be delayed 
by any chance? 

Mr. FOLEY. We could delay the sus- 
pension vote until after the consider- 
ation of H.R. 1811, but I do not think 
it is going to be very helpful. 

Mr. MICHEL. I do not know wheth- 
er that is significant or not. I am not 
sure how long it would be in the delib- 
eration of the defense authorization 
when there would be a vote on an 
amendment. 

Mr. FOLEY. I would tell the gentle- 
man I think it would be preferable for 
Members to assume votes can occur 
anytime after noon. 

Mr. MICHEL. The gentleman has 
taken us through next Friday when 
we will have no session. Does the gen- 
tleman have any look into the crystal 
ball for Monday, May 9? 

Mr. FOLEY. We do not have any 
program to announce yet for Monday, 
May 9. Members should assume the 
possibility of a session on that day to 
continue consideration of the Depart- 
ment of Defense authorization bill, 
with votes. So that assumption for the 
present remains. 

I would hope since the Committee 
on Armed Services is not on schedule 
in the consideration of this bill that 
we might be able next week to come to 
someplace very close to concluding the 
bill. I cannot predict that, but it might 
actually be something to consider for 
us jointly with the ranking Member 
and the chairman of the committee, to 
consider the possibility of one night 
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late next week, if that would bring us 
to conclusion of the bill by the end of 
business on Thursday. 

Mr. MICHEL. The gentleman from 
Washington has anticipated my next 
question, which was going to be how 
many nights next week would we be 
alerting our membership to working 
late? 

Mr. FOLEY. We do not know at this 
point. As I have indicated, we intend 
to revise at 6 o’clock on Monday. But 
the possibility exists that we are going 
to consult with the distinguished gen- 
tleman and his colleagues about the 
possibility of working one or perhaps 
two nights next week if it brings us to 
the conclusion of this bill. 

Mr. MICHEL. That might be prefer- 
able because I think we were talking 
about maybe starting appropriation 
bills by the middle of May, and that is 
creeping up on us. 

Mr. FOLEY. We hope to have an an- 
nouncement early next week on the 
subject the gentleman raises. 

Mr. MICHEL. I thank the gentle- 
man from Washington. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY, 
MAY 2, 1988 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to 
meet at noon on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Gray of Illinois). Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 


HOUR OF MEETING ON WEDNES- 
DAY, MAY 3, 1988, AND THURS- 
DAY, MAY 4, 1988 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns on Tuesday, May 3, 
1988, it adjourn to meet at 11 a.m. on 
Wednesday, May 4, 1988, and that 
when it adjourn on Wednesday, May 4, 
1988, it adjourn to meet at 10 a.m. on 
Thursday, May 5, 1988. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Washington? 

There was no objection. 


DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY BUSINESS ON 
WEDNESDAY NEXT 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the business 
in order under the Calendar Wednes- 
day rule be dispensed with on Wednes- 
day next. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Washington? 

There was no objection. 
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COIN DESIGN CHANGES ARE 
NOT A SOURCE OF REVENUE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. ANNUNZIO] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, like 
all Members of the House, I am inter- 
ested in doing all that can be done to 
reduce our Nation’s deficit. As Mem- 
bers of Congress, we seek ways to 
reduce the deficit that will not ad- 
versely affect our Nation’s defense or 
important domestic programs. In this 
House, as in our personal affairs, our 
human nature leads us to seek the 
easiest and most painless solutions to 
economic problems. 

It is that part of human nature that 
makes proposals to change our Na- 
tion’s coin designs so appealing. Sup- 
porters of these proposals have been 
telling Members how much revenue 
could be raised and how painless this 
would be. It is an attractive proposal, 
for Members were told that as much 
as $2.3 billion can be raised, merely by 
updating the portraits on our coinage. 
How simple and appealing this idea is! 
Simply change the design of coins and 
the deficit is reduced by billions of dol- 
lars. 

Alas, the alluring vision is just that. 
What looks like a shimmering oasis in 
a desert of deficit disappears when one 
looks more closely at it. 

As chairman of the Coinage Subcom- 
mittee, it is my obligation to my col- 
leagues to alert them about this illu- 
sion. 

Unfortunately, there is no revenue 
to be raised from changing our coin 
designs. A change in design will not 
generate billions of dollars. A change 
in design will not generate millions of 
dollars. It will not generate any reve- 
nue at all. It is nothing but an illusion. 

Minting coins generates a peculiar 
off-budget miscellaneous receipt called 
seigniorage. Seigniorage is the differ- 
ence between the face value of a coin 
and the cost of minting the coin. For 
example, it costs about 2 cents to 
make a nickel. The 3 cents difference 
is the seigniorage on that coin. The 
United States takes the seigniorage 
the moment a coin falls from the 
presses, whether it is ever put in circu- 
lation or not. 

In terms of seigniorage, the Susan B. 
Anthony dollar was a tremendous suc- 
cess. In 2 years the government recog- 
nized seigniorage of over three-quar- 
ters of a billion dollars. It didn’t 
matter that the coins never left the 
governments vaults. The seigniorage 
was produced by minting the coins, 
not circulating them. 

The billions of dollars in seigniorage 
predicted by supporters of design 
changes use the same logic. They 
would have the Mint strike billions of 
extra coins in anticipation of great 
demand, even if no demand material- 
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izes. Evidence from past coin design 
changes provides no clear evidence 
that a new design increases demand. 
For the advocates of design change as 
a revenue source, it doesn’t matter. 
The seigniorage is realized by minting 
the coins, not circulating them. 

While seigniorage is an off-budget 
receipt, the cost of making coins is on- 
budget. Every year the Congress ap- 
propriates funds for the operation of 
the Mint. These appropriated funds 
are real dollars, not an accounting 
entry like seigniorage. Increased mint- 
age would require an increase in ap- 
propriations. It would have a real, tan- 
gible, and direct adverse impact on the 
Nation’s deficit. Simply put, it costs 
money to make coins. And it costs 
more money to make more coins. 

Finally, let me point out that the 
Secretary of the Treasury already has 
the authority to change the designs of 
our coins. If changing design were 
really a source of revenue, why hasn’t 
it been done by the Secretary? 

On more than one occasion, this ad- 
ministration has suggested and used 
gimmicks for budget reduction. Coin 
design change has been presented as 
an easy way of raising revenue, yet the 
Treasury has taken no steps toward in- 
stituting this measure on its own. 
Were it to do so, it could claim all the 
credit from the resulting deficit reduc- 
tion. 

Yet the administration has not 
taken any steps to implement design 
changes. Mint Director Donna Pope, 
testifying on behalf of the Treasury 
Department before the Senate last 
week, did not indicate Treasury sup- 
port for the proposal. 

I do not think that the administra- 
tion that has run up the highest defi- 
cits in our Nation’s history would pass 
up an opportunity for a painless 
means of deficit reduction. The admin- 
istration is like the dog that didn’t 
bark in “The Hound of the Basker- 
villes.” Its failure to seize on the issue 
is clue enough that the proposal is not 
a revenue raiser. If it were it would 
have eagerly seized on it for itself. 

I sympathize with Members’ desires 
to find easy sources of revenue. 
Changing coin designs has been pre- 
sented as a simple way of doing so. It 
is not. We should not be led off-course 
by the siren's song, lest we founder on 
the rocks of hidden costs laying just 
below the surface of this alluring pro- 
posal. 
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I yield to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Gray]. 

Mr. GRAY of Illinois. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise to compliment 
my friend on a very brilliant speech on 
coining. I think our colleagues and the 
general public should listen to what I 
consider to be the greatest expert in 
this House in this field. 
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After listening to the gentleman’s re- 
marks, if I were to give his remarks a 
title I would entitle them “All That 
Glitters Is Not Gold,” because as the 
gentleman so very succinctly points 
out, it costs a lot more than what the 
speculators are contending. 

I want to associate myself with the 
remarks of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. I thank the gentle- 
man from Illinois for his very cogent 
remarks. 


TRIBUTE TO OLAF WIEGHORST 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Morrison of Connecticut). Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. HUNTER] 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to state that the United States, 
California, my community of San 
Diego, and El Cajon have lost a great 
American, Olaf Wieghorst, the dean of 
western artists who died on April 27, 
just a few days ago. 

I thought it would be appropriate to 
point out the character of Olaf Wiegh- 
orst and what he meant to this coun- 
try and to his peers and his colleagues 
in his field and also to all Americans 
who appreciated the ruggedness and 
the character of the American West 
because Olaf Wieghorst represented 
all of the best things of the American 
West. 

He had no training in art. He came 
to the United States from Denmark. 
He joined the American cavalry and 
was stationed at the Big Bend area in 
the Southwest. 

He told me that at one time the only 
English words that he really knew 
very well were the nomenclature for a 
30-caliber air-cooled machine gun. 

But he threw himself into his en- 
deavors. He was a cavalryman, he was 
a horseman of the finest class. 

He later left the American cavalry. 
He went back to New York where he 
married his childhood sweetheart or 
his sweetheart, Mae. There he became 
part of the New York Mounted Police. 

He had a famous horse named 
Spooks, who was trained by Olaf to do 
just about anything that a horse is ca- 
pable of doing. 

He came to the West in 1946 when 
he arrived in San Diego, CA. 

Without a day’s schooling in art, he 
proceeded to become the highest 
priced artist in the world. He later was 
known for such great paintings as 
“Navajo Madonna,” the “Nomad,” the 
Indian painting which was hung by 
the President in the Oval Office, by 
President Reagan. 

But I think the real trademark of 
Olaf Wieghorst was not his paintings 
that hung in some of the finest houses 
in America and in Europe, but those 
lithographs and pictures that he gave 
away to people, to ordinary Americans 
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as a result of his generosity and his 
great spirit. 

I can remember him coming to a bar- 
becue one time in San Diego and he 
brought about $10,000 worth of litho- 
graphs. He said, Let's hand these out 
to the people.” And he gave away 
every one of those. 

And I can remember talking to 
people in art shops in El Cajon who 
said, 

You know, we get some business, some 
framing business because if a plumber goes 
up to work on Olaf Wieghorst's house or 
somebody else goes up to do some type of 
work on his house or his yard he invariably 
gives them something. You can’t walk out of 
Olaf Wieghorst’s house without him giving 
you a picture, a very valuable picture. Those 
people bring those pictures down here and 
we frame them for him. 

I am told that even when he was in 
very ill health, he was in his last sever- 
al days at the hospital in San Diego, 
that he insisted on seeing to it that 
the nurses got some of his pictures. He 
was a man of great spirit and great 
generosity. 

He had a western character about 
him that has inspired our people. 

He is gone now. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a picture I have 
in my office which is called the “Appa- 
loosa.”’ If you look at the picture and 
his other pictures you can see that 
Olaf Wieghorst painted his pictures 
into the Sun. Most artists paint with 
the sun over their shoulders. I asked 
him one time why do you paint into 
the Sun? He said, 

You know, I was in the southwest with a 
group of cattlemen or cavalrymen and the 
group of men when they were talking in- 
variably turned away from the sun to keep 
the sun out of their eyes. I just decided that 
I would be different and I would paint my 
pictures into the sun. 

Because of that, all of his pictures 
have an unusual backlighting effect 
that makes them different from any 
other pictures. 

So Olaf Wieghorst is gone now. He 
leaves a wonderful family. He also 
leaves a heritage of the ruggedness, 
the character, the generosity of the 
Old West that hopefully will inspire 
westerners and all Americans in the 
years to come. 

{From the San Diego Union, Apr. 28, 1988] 
FAMED WESTERN ARTIST OLAF WIEGHORST 
Dries 

Olaf Wieghorst, whose Western paintings 
were displayed in the White House by four 
presidents and who lived a long segment of 
his world-ranging, colorful life in El Cajon, 
died early yesterday afternoon in Gross- 
mont Hospital. 

He would have been 89 on Saturday. 

Mrs. Wieghorst had expected her husband 
to come home in two or three days, but he 
developed respiratory complications that 
she thought might have been brought on by 
an old injury from being thrown from a 
horse. He had told many stories about the 
broken bones he received “courtesy of the 
horses that I have studied until I think like 
a horse.” 
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He had slowed down somewhat in the past 
couple of years, said a longtime friend, 
George Thackeray, “but he still was riding 
his horse a year ago.“ 

When he turned 80 in April 1979, Mr. 
Wieghorst commented on the passage of 
time: “I am older—changing—and my work 
changes. I have quieted down. My horses 
don’t buck so much. And I don’t know how 
long it has been since I put a gun in a cow- 
boy’s hand.” 

Olaf Wieghorst was born in Jutland, Den- 
mark, on April 30, 1899. His father was an 
acrobat, entertainer, photographer and 
movie-maker. Olaf made his debut as an 
acrobat when he was 4 years old and by 
1914 had appeared in nearly every Scandi- 
navian town with a stage. His formal school- 
ing ended with the fifth grade. He never 
studied art, but he always drew. 

He loved horses and worked for his board 
on a stock farm when he was 15. 

He went to Copenhagen and worked for 
the Great Northern Film Co. as a rider and 
stunt man. In summers he worked with 
Schumann Circus as a stunt rider. He 
always drew and painted, and was deter- 
mined to get to the Great American West. 

He had trouble getting permission to leave 
Denmark because of approaching war. 
When he got permission to leave the coun- 
try for six months, he signed on as a cabin 
boy on a ship to New York, and once there 
he jumped ship. He worked at odd jobs until 
signing up with the U.S. Cavalry to work 
the Mexican border in Texas and Arizona. 
This was the period when the cavalry was 
pursuing, futilely, Francisco “Pancho” Villa. 

After three years, he took his mustering- 
out pay and bought a saddle horse and pack 
mule and headed north. He worked for vari- 
ous outfits, breaking horses and punching 
cows. 

Since arriving in New York, he had been 
writing to Mable “Mae” Walter, a Brooklyn 
girl he had known while he was an acrobat 
in Denmark. His aunt, who lived in the same 
apartment house as Miss Walter, had 
showed her a photo of her nephew, Olaf, 
and Mae was entranced. 

He returned to New York City, and they 
were married on Oct. 27, 1924, in New 
Jersey. He spent the next 20 years as a 
member of the New York mounted police. 
He became part of the Police Show Team 
and won numerous ribbons and medals, 

And he continued to draw and paint. 

At the end of 20 years, the couple and 
their son Ray came West and settled in El 
Cajon, but made constant trips to the 
Indian reservations of the West. 

Wieghorst’s success and reputation for 
Western art grew steadily over the years. In 
recent years his paintings regularly sold in 
the $80,000 to $90,000 range. One painting, 
“The Navajo Madonna,” originally sold for 
$45,000 and was resold in 1985 for $1 mil- 
lion—both prices said at the time to be the 
highest ever paid for the work of a living 
American artist. Of the painting, which de- 
picts an Indian woman on horseback hold- 
ing her baby, he once said, “That is the best 
moonlight I ever have painted.” 

While depiction of horses in their many 
moods was a major part of the Wieghorst 
genre, said his son Roy, a growing number 
of critics in recent years have called him “a 
significant landcape artist,” with some ex- 
amples being described as magnificent. 

President Dwight D. Eisenhower hung a 
Wieghorst painting, a large oil called 
“Roundup,” behind his desk in the Oval 
Office. Presidents Richard M. Nixon and 
Gerald Ford also collected Wieghorst paint- 
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ings. President Reagan began his collection 
when he was governer of California and 
Nancy Reagan came to El Cajon to pick a 
Wieghorst for her husband's birthday. Ford 
has one of the Wieghorst bronzes 

President Reagan honored Mr. Wieghorst 
at the White House on Feb. 23, 1984. 
Others, the rich and the famous and some 
who just loved the old West, collected 
Wieghorst. Among them were Barry Gold- 
water, Leonard Firestone, and many 
actors—including John Wayne, Burt Reyn- 
olds, Bing Crosby and Gene Autry. 

Mr. Wieghorst has worked as a movie 
stunt man. He played a cavalry sergeant 
with John Wayne in the film “McClintock!” 
He was commissioned by producer-director 
Howard Hawks to do 14 paintings to run 
behind titles in the 1967 film “El Dorado,” 
which also starred John Wayne. 

The tales of Wieghorst sales were legion. 
He sold his first painting, of a Danish farm- 
house, in his native Denmark for about 40 
cents. In New Mexico he did a painting on 
the wall of a saloon in exchange for a bottle 
of bourbon. He once traded a painting in El 
Cajon for a few bales of hay. In the early, 
hard days in El Cajon, he often sold a paint- 
ing for few dollars. Some buyers lost the 
paintings without ever realizing their worth, 
and others received thousands of dollars for 
works they had bought for as little as $3. 

As their circumstances improved, the 
family moved into a traditional old adobe 
house in El Cajon. They lived there from 
1945 to 1958, gradually expanding the house 
and adding a studio. In recent years the 
couple lived in Horizon Hills, El Cajon. 

Funeral services were pending. 


[From the Los Angeles Times, Apr. 28, 1988] 
NOTED WESTERN ARTIST OLAF WIEGHORST 
Dies 
(By Ralph Frammolino) 


Olaf Wieghorst, one of this century’s most 
prominent Western artists whose work once 
hung in the Oval Office of the White 
House, died Wednesday after lapsing into a 
coma at Grossmont Hospital in La Mesa. He 
was 88. 

A hospital spokeswoman declined to re- 
lease the cause of death. But a longtime 
friend of the El Cajon resident told The 
Times that Wieghorst’s health began to de- 
teriorate after a horseback-riding accident 
in October. 

The friend—Scottsdale. Ariz., art gallery 
owner Troy Murray—said Wieghorst was 
riding with friends on a remote trail in Ari- 
zona when his horse bucked and rolled over 
on the feisty, outspoken artist. The artist 
suffered no broken bones but the accident 
left him weakened with bruises, blood clots 
and severe backaches, Murray said. 

From that time on, he was going down- 
hill.” The incident serves as a sad irony for 
aman who prided himself on his equestrian 
prowess and credited his favorite animal 
with teaching him to paint. 

“My greatest teacher has been the horse.” 
bhi giao told The Times in a 1982 inter- 
view. 

“Observing and sketching horses in every 
kind of circumstance made me the painter I 
am. That’s how I learned anatomy and style 
and perfected my sketching. 

“I couldn't have learned what I did from 
some teacher in art school,” he said. “I 
learned about horses by sleeping, freezing, 
thirsting and starving with them. I learned 
by doing; I paint what I know.” 

Horses, cowboys, mountain men, Navajo 
Indians—these were the things that Wiegh- 
orst knew. And he painted them so well that 
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arts experts considered him this century’s 
answer to the famed Western artist, Fred- 
eric Remington, who produced most of his 
paintings and sketches in the 1880s and 
1890s. 

A typical Wieghorst oil painting would 
fetch about $250,000, while a watercolor 
would go for roughly $12,500, Murray said. 

A Wieghorst painting entitled “Navajo 
Madonna“ was purchased for $450,000 in 
1982, then resold three years later with an- 
other piece called “Navajo Man" for $1 mil- 
lion, a price unheard of for Western art. 

Three U.S. presidents collected Wieghorst 
paintings—Dwight Eisenhower, Gerald Ford 
and Ronald Reagan—as did a host of other 
prominent Americans, such as former U.S. 
Sen. Barry Goldwater, actors Clint 
Eastwood and Burt Reynolds, and tire mag- 
nate Leonard Firestone. Eisenhower had a 
Wieghorst painting hanging on a wall of the 
Oval Office during his eight years in the 
White House. 

Possessing a photographic memory, 
Wieghorst never referred to photos in his 
work as other Western artists often do, 
Murray said. Instead, the artist would size 
up landscapes and scenes with his own eyes 
or from his memory before retreating to his 
El Cajon studio to reproduce them on 
canvas or in bronze. 

His artistic trademark was attention to 
detail, and Wieghorst once said there was 
“nothing sweeter for me than an old cow- 
hand to come up and tell me he recognized 
in my painting a certain kind of saddle or 
chaps he used to use.” 

Wieghorst also credited television series 
such as “Gunsmoke” and “Rawhide” in the 
1960s for opening the American public’s 
eyes to Western art. 

“People began to see you don't have to go 
to Italy or France to get a good painting,” 
he told The Times. “We have good painters 
and terrific subject matter right here in 
America.” 

For Wieghorst, the subject matter was 
mostly autobiographical. More than most 
artists, he had lived his work. 

Wieghorst was the son of a Danish pho- 
tographer. He said he fell in love with the 
lore of the American West at the age of 10, 
when he read a Western pulp novel about 
Buffalo Bill. 

With bucking broncos and cowpokes em- 
bedded in his young imagination, Weighorst 
signed up nine years later as a seaman on a 
Danish merchant vessel traveling to the 
United States. He jumped ship in Hoboken, 
N.J., and joined the Army. As a member of 
the cavalry he helped chase Pancho Villa 
through the arid terrain of the Southwest. 

Granted American citizenship because of 
his Army service, Wieghorst embarked on a 
varied career that included work as a 
cowboy for three years in New Mexico and 
then 20 years as a mounted policeman in 
New York City. In his spare time he 
sketched horses. 

When Wieghorst was eligible to receive 
his 20-year pension, he left the New York 
force and went to El Cajon in 1944, where 
he took up painting full time. 

His earlier work showed a “tightness,” 
said Bob Hill, director of the Art World 
Western Heritage Gallery in El Cajon. 
Murray said that, from the 1920s to the 
1960s, Wieghorst used bold colors in his de- 
piction of cowboys and horses. 

During the 1950s, however, the artist 
seemed to mellow and he adopted the style 
that has become his trademark. His back- 
ground and foregrounds, painted in softer 
colors, were impressionistic or often blurry. 
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Yet, his central subjects were treated with 
riveting detail. Horses, said Hill, seemed to 
be alive with a “sense of movement” that 
could not be reproduced by other artists. 

Murray said Wieghorst was prolific. He 
produced an estimated 3,000 paintings and 
sculptures. Wieghorst's home studio was 
filled with Indian and cowboy artifacts, 
such as genuine war bonnets, and it over- 
looked the El Cajon Valley from a hilltop. 

Murray also described the artist as a con- 
summate story teller, often delighting visi- 
tors with humorous anecdotes about his 
own experiences as a cowboy and horse 
lover. 

One favorite story, Murray said, was 
about the time that Wieghorst was a horse 
patrolman in New York. Checking an alley 
behind a Broadway theater, Wieghorst met 
Will Rogers, who had just finished a show. 
The budding artist told the humorist that 
he painted Western art. 

The next night, Wieghorst returned with 
a painting of several horses hitched up in 
front of a saloon on a snowy winter night. 
Rogers took one look at the painting and 
said there was one thing missing: horse 
droppings. 

Eager to oblige, Wieghorst took the paint- 
ing home and added the missing detail. Re- 
turning yet again, he showed Rogers what 
he had done. 

That's better,“ Murray quoted Rogers 
as saying, But why aren't those droppings 
steaming?’ ” 

Unflaggingly optimistic and generous, 
Murray said the artist would freely give 
away sketches and prints worth thousands 
of dollars to strangers. One time, Murray 
said, he saw Wieghorst give a sketch worth 
about $3,000 to an airline attendant just in 
return for good food and beverage service. 

That kind of generosity was repeated 
Wednesday. Just before Weighorst slipped 
into a coma, he made sure that several 
Grossmont Hospital nurses received signed 
lithographs of his work. It was not an un- 
usual gesture for Wieghorst, who has been a 
frequent patient, said Grossmont spokes- 
woman Sharon Ross. 

Wieghorst is survived by his wife, Mae; a 
son, Ray, and two grandchildren. The artist 
would have been 89 on Saturday. 

Funeral arrangements, still incomplete, 
are being made by the Erickson-Anderson 
Funeral Home of La Mesa. 


THE INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
COMMITTEE FOR MIGRATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. FrsHI is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, | join Chairman 
Ropino in a special order to support the nom- 
ination by the U.S. Government of James N. 
Purcell for the position of Director General of 
the Intergovernmental Committee for Migra- 
tion [ICM]. 

ICM, an independent international organiza- 
tion with headquarters in Geneva, Switzerland, 
and offices in 34 countries throughout the 
world, has been serving refugees and national 
migrants since 1952. It has arranged for the 
movement of some 4 million persons since its 
inception. 

James L. Carlin is leaving on September 30 
after 9 years service as Director General. His 
tenure has been marked by numerous suc- 
cessful humanitarian operations on behalf of 
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refugees and national migrants, many of a 
sensitive nature. He has responded effectively 
to the calls for assistance by the 33-member 
governments and has administered the organi- 
zation judiciously and prudently. 

| am confident that the U.S. nominee, 
James N. Purcell, will carry on the organiza- 
tion's rich tradition of readiness, availability, 
and expertise in coming to the assistance at 
governments’ requests. 

Jim Purcell, a career member of the Senior 
Executive Service, has served in the Federal 
Government for some 27 years. He has held 
positions in the Atomic Energy Commission, 
the Agency for International Development 
[AID], the Office of Management and Budget 
[OMB], and most recently in the Department 
of State. 

He was appointed Director of the Bureau of 
Refugee Programs in October 1982 after 
having served in the Bureau as Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary for Financial Management and 
later for Budget and Programs. 

Jim Purcell successfully directed the State 
Department's programs for refugees and mi- 
grants during a period of unusually severe 
crises. 

| recall his close cooperation with the Con- 
gress in the development of landmark legisla- 
tion on behalf of refugees—the Refugee Act 
of 1980 and subsequent consultations on ref- 
ugee admissions proposals by the President. 
Under the provisions of this new legislation, 
he devised and implemented programs which 
saw the successful resettlement of 800,000 
refugees in the United States. 

Under his direction, new and improved co- 
operative agreements with private American 
voluntary organizations led to the efficient re- 
settlement of refugees and better focused ori- 
entation and English language training pro- 
grams for these new arrivals. Subjects in 
which | continue to have a deep interest and 
sought to address in succeeding refugee reau- 
thorization legislation. 

Jim headed numerous United States dele- 
gations to international conferences and 
meetings which included ICM, the United Na- 
tions High Commissioner for Refugee Execu- 
tive Committee [UNHCR], the International 
Committee of the Red Cross, and U.N. agen- 
cies in Indochina and the Middle East. 

In concert with these organizations, Jim Pur- 
cell took the lead in establishing timely crisis 
management capabilities to trigger prompt and 
targeted responses to refugee and migration 
assistance situations which occurred in Africa, 
the Middle East, Asia, and Central America. 

There is no doubt that Jim Purcell fulfills all 
the necessary attributes required by a Director 
General of ICM. 

| have known ICM and its good works ever 
since | took up my assignment with the Judici- 
ary Committee in 1973 when | became rank- 
ing member of the Subcommittee on Immigra- 
tion then chaired by its distinguished Chair- 
man PETER RODINO. | have attended many 
ICM Concil sessions in Geneva and have fol- 
lowed closely its multifaceted activities. | have 
met with ICM officials in many corners of the 
world. In every instance, | have been im- 
pressed by the dedication and industriousness 
manifested by these officials and their staff on 
behalf of refugees. 
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Jim Purcell fits in the mold of these impres- 
sive international civil servants. By his direc- 
tion and example, | am convinced that ICM 
will expand in membership and continue to 
meet the challenges in the future. 

Member governments of ICM can be as- 
sured that by nominating Jim Purcell as the 
next Director General of ICM, the United 
States reaffirms its total support for the orga- 
nization and its commitment to a generous, 
humane and compassionate policy toward ref- 
ugees and migrants wherever situated. It also 
acknowledges the successful efforts undertak- 
en by ICM over the years on behalf of pro- 
grams in Latin America, and hopes that more 
emphasis can be given to these operations in 
the future by devising new progams to help in 
cooperation with development strategies of 
these countries. 

In supporting Jim Purcell as the United 
States designee for the position of Director 
General of ICM, | wish to salute Jim Carlin for 
his staunch and successful leadership for the 
past 9 years. He has been a gracious host, an 
expert counselor and a good friend. Through- 
out his term, he has maintained a vigorous 
discipline in avoiding partisanship or any con- 
flict of interest by according equal treatment 
to all his member governments. | wish him 
and his wife, Anne-Marie, many best wishes in 
their endeavors in the future and | thank them 
for their many kindnesses over the years. 


THE INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
COMMITTEE FOR MIGRATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. RODINO] 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, | am pleased to 
learn of the nomination of James N. Purcell as 
Director General of the Intergovernmental 
Committee for Migration [ICM] and hope that 
the member governments of the ICM Council 
will elect him as their new Director General. At 
the same time, | wish to take this occasion to 
say farewell to the man he may be succeed- 
ing, James L. Carlin—the present Director 
General of ICM. 

The Council of the Intergovernmental Com- 
mittee for Migration [ICM] is meeting in 
Geneva on May 27, 1988, to elect a new Di- 
rector General. The United States has nomi- 
nated James N. Purcell for this important post. 

As a member of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee it has been my privilege to have been 
closely involved with the activities of |CM—the 
only operational international organization in 
the immigration field—since 1952. 

ICM has over the years demonstrated not 
only an expertise in the movement and care 
of refugees and migrants but also has done 
so with remarkable sensitivity. In more than 
three decades of its existence ICM has reset- 
tled some 4 million persons seeking better op- 
portunities for a new life. 

| have also been privileged to attend a 
number of Council sessions as a congression- 
al adviser and was honored by the member- 
ship to have been elected as its chairman on 
the occasion of its 20th anniversary. 

James L. Carlin, has submitted his resigna- 
tion to take effect as of September 30, 1988. 
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Mr. Carlin will have served 9 years in this ca- 
pacity. Mr. Carlin has proved to be an effec- 
tive leader. His leadership of ICM has won 
wide support and recognition in the interna- 
tional community. 

Nine years ago | was pleased to applaud 
the nomination of Jim Carlin to be Director of 
ICM. Jim has served with distinction. | believe 
strongly that an expertise in refugee affairs 
and foreign relations is a necessary asset in 
directing the activities of ICM. 

Jim Purcell possesses not only the experi- 
ence, but also the qualities of leadership 
needed to carry on an effective and humane 
refugee and migration program in the fine hu- 
manitarian tradition of this intergovernmental 
committee. 

He is a career member of the Senior Execu- 
tive Service, who has served with the Agency 
for International Development [AID], the Office 
of Management and Budget [OMB] and most 
recently with the Department of State. In the 
Department of State, he served in the Bureau 
of Refugee Programs in management and fi- 
nancial assignments as Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary. He later was appointed Director of the 
Bureau. He is a recipient of the Department's 
superior honor award. 

| came to know Jim when my colleagues 
and |, in conjunction with the executive de- 
partments, were engaged in the many hear- 
ings and deliberations in processing the Refu- 
gee Act of 1980—landmark legislation which 
moved the United States away from ad hoc 
refugee admissions with ideological underpin- 
nings to a fair and humane program involving 
close consultation between the Congress and 
the President. 


It was during the consultations after the 
passage of the Refugee Act that | became 
fully aware of Jim's management and financial 
skills. His wide governmental experience en- 
abled him to administer refugee budgets ef- 
fectively after having formulated convincing 
justifications for these funds before the Office 
of Management and Budget and the Con- 
gress. 

My experience with ICM recalls that each 
year during the Council sessions some budg- 
etary concerns are raised. A Director General 
with Jim Purcell’s capabilities and knowledge 
of the intricacies of government financing 
would be of extreme value to the organization. 
This is true especially in the climate of today's 
austere budgets, fluctuating currencies and in- 
tense competition for much needed funds. 

Jim Purcell’s election to this important post 
would assure the continuation of professional, 
nonpartisan leadership for ICM. 


The United States has been in the forefront 
since World War Il in humanitarian actions on 
behalf of refugees and national migrants. With 
Belgium, the United States was the catalyst 
for the founding of ICM. The United States 
has always acted promptly and responsibily in 
concert with other nations in responding to 
refugee and migration needs around the 
world. 

| can remember the great efforts put forth 
by ICM to reunite families from Europe sepa- 
rated from their relatives in Latin America by 
World War Il. Its subsequent programs to or- 
ganize agricultural and industrial projects in 
South and Central America by recruiting and 
assisting qualified professional European ex- 
perts to migrate and settle in these countries, 
all in the interest of providing new opportuni- 
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ties for the migrant and his new countrymen. 
Also, more recently we have seen the gradual 
emergence of the ICM “return of talent“ pro- 
gram which made conditions easier for nation- 
als of Latin American countries to return to 
their homeland. 

During the course of a lecture at George- 
town University in 1980, | stated that: 

It is ironic that the only operational inter- 
national entity dealing with refugees is the 
Intergovernmental Committee for Migra- 
tion [ICM]. We must press that organiza- 
tion to be more imaginative, innovative, and 
resourceful in developing more effective ap- 
proaches to worldwide migration. 

Jim Purcell is indeed the ideal man to un- 
dertake such initiatives and to continue the 
cause of achieving international cooperation 
and assistance for both refugees and mi- 
grants. Each year we see new emergencies 
and international appeals for assistance. ICM 
must continue to play its traditional role as the 
ever present guardian ready to respond to 
these events and to its member governments’ 
needs. ` 

Member governments of ICM can be as- 
sured that in nominating Jim Purcell for this 
post, the United States reaffirms its complete 
support for ICM and its mission and pledges 
to continue an effective, flexible, and gener- 
ous policy toward refugees. It also pledges to 
seek new ways and means to have ICM serve 
its Latin American neighbors by encouraging 
innovative programs in cooperation with these 
countries. 

In closing, | would like to express my sin- 
cere appreciation for Jim Carlin's outstanding 
stewardship of ICM for the past 9 years, to 
congratulate him on a job well done and to 
wish him and his wife, Anne-Marie, a most ful- 
filling and enjoyable retirement. 


THE WAVE OF JAPANESE PUR- 
CHASES SHOULD BE EXAM- 
INED MORE CAREFULLY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tlewoman from Maryland [Mrs. BENT- 
LEY] is recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mrs. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, for 
some time now I have been pointing 
out to the American people what is 
really happening in our country in the 
industrial base and how the Japanese 
have conspired with their government 
and with many of their large indus- 
tries to destroy a number of our indus- 
tries. I have been reading out of the 
book, “The Japanese Conspiracy.” I 
will read more of that next week. 

Meanwhile, only this week in the 
New York Times there is an interest- 
ing article which again points up part 
of what I have been trying to pass on 
to the American public. 

This particular article entitled 
“Japan’s New Target: U.S. Compa- 
nies,” it says, “defies the traditional 
tenets of management” in Japan to 
buy another company. It goes on that 
“the company is a family cemented by 
carefully nurtured corporate loyalty 
that produces a commitment to qual- 
ity and employee flexibility.” 
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That was in quotes. I find that very 
interesting because over here it is a 
different ball game. 

We look at the wave of recent Japa- 
nese purchases, driven partly by the 
strong yen, the lower American dollar, 
lower American stock prices since Oc- 
tober and threat of protectionism. 
Now these are the companies that 
Japan has been buying into or invest- 
ed in in American businesses in recent 
months. 

For instance, Bridgestone acquired 
Firestone for $2.6 billion; Sony Corp. 
purchased CBS Records for $2 billion; 
Paloma Industries bought Rheem 
Manufacturing for $1 billion; Dainip- 
pon Ink bought Reichhold Chemical 
for $600 million, Ajinomoto Co. 
bought Knorr Foods for $200 million 
and Aoki Corp. bought Westin Hotels 
for $1.5 billion. 

Now this article which was written 
by Susan Chira says that— 

First they tried their hands at United 
States Treasury securities and then they 
dabbled in New York skyscrapers. Now the 
next stage of Japanese investment in Amer- 
ica has arrived—the acquisition of United 
States companies. After years of shunning 
foreign takeovers, the Japanese are shop- 
ping for American businesses. Both Japa- 
nese and American investment bankers here 
say they have been deluged with inquiries 
about possible acquisitions. Tadashi Natori, 
general manager of the Industrial Bank of 
Japan's investment banking department, 
said that of the bank’s 7,000 clients, 500 are 
interested in acquisitions. 

Indeed, the Japanese moves have sparked 
some alarm in the United States, raising 
questions abut whether such sales under- 
mine national interests by strengthening 
Japan's competitive edge. But the Japanese 
companies, sensitive to such concerns, are 
likely to tread carefully. They already play 
by somewhat different rules, shunning the 
hostile takeovers and asset-stripping that 
have characterized many recent mergers 
and acquisitions in the United States. 

The vast majority of deals involving the 
Japanese take place on friendly terms. As a 
result, many American companies now seek 
the Japanese as “white knights” to rescue 
them from hostile bids. The Japanese 
appeal as white knights is further en- 
hanced, say investment bankers here, by 
their emphasis on acquiring only top-quality 
businesses with managers they respect, be- 
cause they prefer to work with existing 
management rather than try to run a for- 
eign company by themselves. 

It goes on to point out that the 
higher yen and the lower dollar has 
stepped up all of this action. 

But deep in it it points out that it is 
not friendly acquisitions only, it is 
very definitely a matter of some hos- 
tile takeovers. 

I will include the entire article for 
the RECORD: 


{From the New York Times, Apr. 23, 1988] 
JAPAN'S NEW GOAL; U.S. COMPANIES 


(By Susan Chira) 


Toxyo, APRIL 22.—First they tried their 
hands at United States Treasury securities 
and then they dabbled in New York sky- 
scrapers. Now the next stage of Japanese in- 
vestment in America has arrived—the acqui- 
sition of United States companies. 
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After years of shunning foreign takeovers, 
the Japanese are shopping for American 
businesses. Both Japanese and American in- 
vestment bankers here say they have been 
deluged with inquiries about possible acqui- 
sitions. Tadashi Natori, general manager of 
the Industrial Bank of Japan's investment 
banking department, said that of the bank’s 
7,000 clients, 500 are interested in acquisi- 
tions. 

Indeed, the Japanese moves have sparked 
some alarm in the United States, raising 
questions abut whether such sales under- 
mine national interests by strengthening 
Japan's competitive edge. But the Japanese 
companies, sensitive to such concerns, are 
likely to tread carefully. They already play 
by somewhat different rules, shunning the 
hostile takeovers and asset-stripping that 
have characterized many recent mergers 
and acquisitions in the United States. 

The vast majority of deals involving the 
Japanese take place on friendly terms. As a 
result, many American companies now seek 
the Japanese as “white knights” to rescue 
them from hostile bids. The Japanese 
appeal as white knights is further en- 
hanced, say investment bankers here, by 
their emphasis on acquiring only top-quality 
businesses with managers they respect, be- 
cause they prefer to work with existing 
management rather than try to run a for- 
eign company by themselves. 

Scott A. von Eschen, a senior associate at 
Morgan Stanley & Company, says it is now 
standard procedure when mounting a take- 
over defense to check on whether any Japa- 
nese companies are interested in making an 
offer. He noted, however, that the Japanese 
companies generally do not make such deci- 
sions quickly enough to come to the rescue. 

This new willingness to buy foreign com- 
panies is driven partly by the strong yen 
and the lower American stock prices result- 
ing from last October’s market crash. But it 
also implies that Japanese businesses are 
eager to move faster to expand their world 
market share and to buy access to countries 
where growing sentiment for trade protec- 
tionism threatens to shut them out. 

Now that the Japanese are attuned to ac- 
quisitions, size seems to be no object. Last 
month, the Bridgestone Corporation agreed 
to buy the Firestone Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany for $2.6 billion, blasting away a coun- 
teroffer by Italy's Pirelli S.p.A. In Novem- 
ber, the Sony Corporation agreed to buy 
CBS Records for about $2 billion. And, in 
addition to a host of smaller deals and joint 
ventures, both American and Japanese in- 
vestment bankers say that several other 
large acquisitions are under way. 

NEW RIVALRIES AMONG ADVISERS 

The boom in mergers and acquisitions is 
also sparking new competition for a piece of 
the pie. The rivals are the Japanese banks, 
securities firms and trading companies— 
flush with cash and connections to Japanese 
clients, but weak in merger and acquisition 
experience—and the American investment 
banks. 

Japanese bankers say their deep pockets 
and their long-term relationships with cli- 
ents give them an edge. “Bridgestone asked 
us overnight, Could you help us?” And we 
said yes on the spot, said Toshihiko Yama- 
moto, joint general manager of Sumitomo 
Bank's investment banking department. 
“That’s our strength.” 

But bankers for American companies, 
such as Taiji Okusu, a vice president of 
Morgan Stanley & Company here, counter 
that their greater experience means that 
Japanese clients turn to them for help with 
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the most complex deals. Mark D. Leswing, 
managing director of First Boston's office 
here, said that Bridgestone sought help 
from American investment banks when Pir- 
elli made its counterbid, turning to Lazard 
Fréres rather than Sumitomo for invest- 
ment advice. 

So far, however, with some notable excep- 
tions, many of the American investment 
banks have had more success representing 
American companies being sold than the 
Japanese buyers. 


MOVES DEFY TRADITION 


In any event, the very idea of a Japanese 
company buying another company defies 
the traditional tenets of management in 
this country—that the company is a family 
cemented by carefully nurtured corporate 
loyalty that produces a commitment to 
quality and employee flexibility. 

These deals “would have been unthink- 
able a few years ago,” said Mr. Natori, of 
the Industrial Bank. Most Japanese compa- 
nies have preferred what is known as a 
“green fields” investment—starting entirely 
from scratch, building a factory and train- 
ing hand-picked workers. 

“Japanese management has come to real- 
ize the demerits of starting from scratch,” 
said Shigeju Kita, general manager of inter- 
national mergers and acquisitions for the 
Yamaichi Securities Company. Companies 
now need to act quickly to enter new mar- 
kets, adjust to swiftly moving exchange 
rates, or to diversify into growth industries. 

These strategic needs shape the way the 
Japanese go about buying companies. Most 
carefully evaluate potential acquisitions, 
preferring companies with strong sales net- 
works, good production facilities or specific 
technologies. 

Industrial sectors on Japanese shopping 
lists include health care, pharmacutical and 
biotechnology companies, because the per- 
centage of older people is rapidly increasing 
in Japan. In addition, any raw-material com- 
pany, such as those in paper and pulp or 
food and beverages, are in favor because the 
strong yen makes it profitable to import 
these products to Japan. Also popular are 
auto parts companies, because Japanese 
auto makers must comply with local-content 
laws in the United States; electronics com- 
panies, such as Silicon Valley start-ups, be- 
cause they offer new technologies, and fi- 
nancial institutions, which allow instant 
access to a complex market. 

“THEY CAN AFFORD IT” 


Moreover, as the Bridgestone deal demon- 
strated, the Japanese can outbid potential 
competitors. “If they really want it, they 
can certainly afford it better than the rest 
of us,” Mr. Leswing said. A price that looks 
high to Americans, he said, may seem inex- 
pensive to the Japanese, who are making 
long-term evaluations of the investment. 
Mr. von Eschen of Morgan Stanley said that 
while American clients first examine how 
much a purchase will dilute the per-share 
value of a company’s stock, the Japanese 
will ask first about the strategic value of the 
purchase and the value of the company’s 
assets. 

Because of their long-term outlook, the 
Japanese have little interest in hostile take- 
overs, in quickly selling an acquisition or in 
dismembering a company to help pay off 
debt incurred in its purchase. Although Su- 
mitomo financed the Campeau Corpora- 
tion's hostile bid for the Federated Depart- 
ment Stores Company, Mr. Yamamoto said 
the bank would not act as an investment ad- 
viser. Even Dainippon Ink’s purchase of 
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Reichhold Chemicals Inc., which was char- 
acterized as a hostile bid, actually sprang 
from friendly talks between the heads of 
both companies, Mr. Leswing said. 


“WOULD YOU SELL YOUR CHILDREN?” 


In this sense, the Japanese view of a com- 
pany as family still prevails, said Michael A. 
Freedman, chief operating officer of First 
Boston's investment banking department in 
Tokyo, who added, “A client said to me 
about asset-stripping, ‘Would you sell your 
children?“ 

Mr. Kita of Yamaichi said he believed the 
Japanese might consider such moves in the 
future. He noted that the Aoki Corporation, 
which along with the Robert M. Bass Group 
bought the Westin hotel chain from the Al- 
legis Corporation, had sold two of the 
hotels. 

“In some cases, you really have to divest 
some divisions you don't think are necessary 
for the business,” Mr. Kita said. “By doing 
this, Japanese companies could minimize 
risk and could compete in the U.S. market 
in the areas they're most comfortable with. 
In the future, you might see more quick 
buying and selling.” 

For the time being, Japanese companies 
are hoping their conservative approach will 
quell some of the controversy sparked by 
their new interest in mergers and acquisi- 
tions. Mr. Natori of the Industrial Bank said 
that, compared with takeovers by American 
companies, those by the Japanese will be far 
less disruptive. 

Moreover, said Mr. Okusu of Morgan 
Stanley, Japanese purchases accounted for 
only 6 percent of the total foreign acquisi- 
tions of American companies last year. In 
contrast, British purchases made up 65 per- 
cent of the total. 

Critics of Japanese acquisitions, such as 
Clyde V. Prestowitz, a former American 
trade negotiator, say that such purchases 
will give the Japanese an even stronger com- 
petitve advantage. 

Japan’s Ministry of Finance, ever sensitive 
to possible friction with the United States, 
has cautioned Japanese companies to go 
slowly, Mr. Leswing said. Mr. Yamamoto of 
Sumitomo Bank predicted that more Japa- 
nese companies would try joint ventures 
rather than outright purchases. 

“We are taking a very careful approach,” 
Mr. Yamamoto said. “But I’m optimistic. 
You need our technology, you need our 
management skill to run companies more ef- 
ficiently, with higher productivity and 
better quality control. By mixing up the two 
cultures, you probably get a better result.” 


Then it goes on after that article by 
Susan Chira, there is another article 
that the Wall Street Journal wrote 
talking about “Komori’s Pact With 
AM International Shows New Muscle 
of Japanese Firms.” This article dis- 
cusses the bitter hostile takeovers that 
have been taking place. 

I think that we need to have both of 
these articles in the Recorp to show 
what is really happening in this indus- 
trial base of our country. 

{From the Wall Street Journal, Nov. 23, 

1987] 

Komort's Pact With AM INTERNATIONAL 
SHows New MUSCLE OF JAPANESE FIRMS 
(By Michael R. Sesit and Judith Valente) 

AM International Inc. and Komori Print- 


ing Machinery Co. have entered into a busi- 
ness arrangement that some say could 
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herald a new aggressive approach to U.S. 
markets by Japanese multinational corpora- 
tions. 

After accumulating a 6.7% stake in AM 
International as of last Thursday, Komori, a 
Tokyo-based maker of banknote printing 
equipment, agreed to limit its holdings to 
less than 8% over the next six months and 
reduce the stake to less than 5% over the 
next three-and-a-half years. 

According to Merle H. Banta, AM Interna- 
tional chairman and chief executive officer, 
Komori originally wanted control of AM 
International unit Harris Graphics, which 
accounts for about 50% of the parent com- 
pany’s revenue. Under terms of the new 
pact, the two companies agreed to begin 
before Jan. 4, 1988, “good faith“ negotia- 
tions for Komori and Harris Graphics to 
share manufacturing facilities and technolo- 
gy, according to Genjiro Miwa, a managing 
director at St. Thomas Investment Inc. in 
Tokyo, which advised Komori. 

The companies also agreed to discuss 
using AM International to distribute and 
service Komori's sheet-fed printing equip- 
ment. In addition, it was agreed to discuss 
joint efforts to develop new sheet-fed and 
web presses. 

Sources close to the transaction said it 
showed how a determined, mid-sized Japa- 
nese corporation—counseled by St. Thomas, 
an upstart, small advisory firm based in New 
York—muscled an American multinational 
more than three times its size into negotiat- 
ing a deal. 

They noted that the combination of a 
strong yen that has risen almost 95% 
against the dollar since late February 1985 
and depressed U.S. equity prices since the 
mid-October crash has made U.S. acquisi- 
tions appear very cheap to Japanese inves- 
tors. 

“While there has been a cultural reluc- 
tance to do hostile takeovers, Japanese com- 
panies are more willing to flex their finan- 
cial muscle to achieve certain corporate 
goals such as control, distribution networks, 
technology or key personnel,” said Ko-Yung 
Tung, a New York-based international 
lawyer at O'Melveny & Myers who does a 
lot of work for Japanese corporations. 

Komori first approached AM Internation- 
al last summer with several joint-venture 
proposals that the Chicago company reject- 
ed. Mr. Banta said Komori's ideas would 
have given the Japanese company effective 
control of the Harris Graphics unit. “They 
weren't good (proposals) from our stand- 
point,” he said. “They clearly would like to 
buy Harris.” 

The Harris subsidiary enabled AM Inter- 
national to dominate the high-technology, 
four-color press market in the high-technol- 
ogy, four-color press market in the U.S. ac- 
cording to Mr. Banta. 

For the year ended July 31, AM Interna- 
tional more than doubled its net income to 
$12.5 million on sales of $1.16 billion, up 
69%. For the year ended May 31, 1987, 
Komori earned 3.1 billion yen ($22.9 mil- 
lion) on sales of 50.5 billion yen ($373.2 mil- 
lion). 

This summer, as far as Mr. Banta was con- 
cerned, the two companies “decided we 
cannot agree,” and parted “friendly com- 
petitors.” 

But then in the fall, Komori came back to 
AM International with additional joint ven- 
ture suggestions “and said: ‘By the way, 
we're buying your stock,“ accordingly to 
Mr. Banta. AM International's management 
subsequently concluded that Komori's mo- 
tives were “not friendly and could be inter- 
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preted as trying to get by coercion what 
they couldn’t get otherwise,” he added. “We 
weren't going to negotiate while they were 
buying stock.” 

A senior Japanese banker who has talked 
to Komori about possible U.S. acquisitions 
said: “They didn’t want to buy the whole 
company, but used the share purchases as 
leverage to get what they wanted.” 

Komori acquired at least 32.2% of its 
3,484,000 share stake in AM International 
after the Oct. 19 market crash—mostly at 
prices between $3.75 and $5.125 a share—ac- 
cording to filings with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. In early October, 
AM International shares were trading as 
high as $7.75. 

Some analysts believe the Komori maneu- 
vers will lead to other cash-rich Japanese 
companies taking a less-than-friendly ap- 
proach to U.S. acquisitions or partnerships. 
Dainippon Ink & Chemicals Inc. in October 
completed a hostile takeover of Reichhold 
Chemicals, but Japanese bankers noted that 
Dainippon—unlike Komori—always has 
been considered a maverick company. 

Other bankers believe that AM Interna- 
tional overreacted to Komori’s purchases. 
Even through Komori has been “quite inter- 
ested in a U.S. acquisition, they wouldn't at- 
tempt a hostile takeover,” said an executive 
at a major Japanese bank. Nevertheless, 
Meizo Sato, a senior managing director at 
Komori in Tokyo, conceded: “Our relation- 
ship is very nervous; our discussions are just 
beginning.” 

Then I think we need to learn or to 
take into consideration what the 
American people think about all this, 
that is their concern. 

When asked the question, “Foreign 
companies are building more and more 
plants in America providing new jobs 
for Americans. Is that a good idea for 
the United States?“, 49 percent said 
“no” and 45 percent said “yes”. 

But to the question, “Foreign com- 
panies are buying more companies and 
real estate in America. Is that a good 
idea for the United States?“, 84 per- 
cent said “no” and 13 percent said 
“yes”. 

To the question, “Should restric- 
tions be placed on foreign companies 
buying these things in the United 
States?”, 82 percent said “yes” to com- 
panies making products related to na- 
tional security. 

And I think that is very, very signifi- 
cant and we have not been watching 
and observing who is buying into the 
companies that make products related 
to the national security. 

Seventy-eight percent said “yes” to 
restrictions on real estate, 72 percent 
said “yes” to restrictions on manufac- 
turing companies; and 72 percent said 
“yes” to restrictions on high technolo- 
gy companies. 

That is the heartland of America 
speaking, Mr. Speaker. I say that now 
is the time for all of us to listen to 
them. They are trying to tell us that 
they are concerned about foreign in- 
vestments and that they perceive a 
loss of jobs down the road. 

I might add another line, Mr. Speak- 
er, namely that no other country in 
the world allows foreign interests to 
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buy in as freely as we do here and to 
take over as totally. 

I think we really need to pay atten- 
tion to what the American people 
think about all this and perhaps the 
Congress should take the lead in put- 
ting some brakes on all of this activity 
of taking over our country. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. SCHUETTE (at the request of Mr. 
MICHEL), for today, on account of at- 
tending a funeral. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to address the House, following the 
legislative program and any special 
orders heretofore entered, was granted 
to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mrs. JOHNSON of Connecticut) 
to revise and extend their remarks and 
include extraneous material:) 

Mr. HERGER, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Fıs, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Hunter, for 5 minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Rowtanp of Georgia) to 
revise and extend their remarks and 
include extraneous material:) 

Mr. ANNUNZIO, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Roprno, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Gavpos, for 60 minutes, on May 
3 and 4. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to revise and extend remarks was 
granted to: 

Mrs. JoHnson of Connecticut, after 
rolicall 83 in the Committee of the 
Whole House today. 

Mr. Saxton, today during consider- 
ation of en bloc amendments on de- 
fense authorization bill relative to 
Smith amendment with respect to 
Deborah Hospital. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mrs. Jonnson of Connecticut) 
and to include extraneous matter:) 

Mr. GUNDERSON. 

Mr. BALLENGER. 

Mr. RIDGE. 

Mr. KEMP. 

Mr. Conte in two instances. 

Mr. Dornan of California. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. 

Mr. Crane in five instances. 

Mr. GOODLING. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Row.tanp of Georgia) and 
to include extraneous matter:) 

Mr. LEWIS of Georgia. 

Mr. LANTOS. 

Mr. ERDREICH. 

Mr. Hayes of Illinois. 

Mr. TORRES. 

Mr. HocHBRUECKNER. 

Mr. Ray. 
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Mr. Situ of Florida. 
Mr. COELHO. 

Mr. Owens of New York. 
Mr. HAWKINS. 

Mr. KOLTER. 

Mr. GUARINI. 

Mr. BROOKS. 

Mr. ROYBAL. 

Mr. WOLPE. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
SIGNED 


Mr. ANNUNZIO, from the Commit- 
tee on House Administration, reported 
that that committee had examined 
and found truly enrolled joint resolu- 
tions of the House of the following 
titles, which were thereupon signed by 
the Speaker: 

H.J. Res. 545. Joint resolution designating 
May 8-14, 1988, as Just Say No Week.“ and 

H.J. Res. 552. Joint resolution making 
emergency mandatory veterans supplemen- 
tal appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1988. 


SENATE ENROLLED JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his sig- 
nature to enrolled joint resolutions of 
the Senate of the following titles: 


S.J. Res. 222. Joint resolution to designate 
the period commencing on May 1, 1988, and 
ending on May 7, 1988, as “National Older 
Americans Abuse Prevention Week”; 

S.J. Res. 242. Joint resolution designating 
the period commencing May 2, 1988, and 
ending on May 8, 1988, as “Public Service 
Recognition Week”; and 

S.J. Res. 250. Joint resolution designating 
the week of May 8, 1988, through May 14, 
1988, as “National Osteoporosis Prevention 
Week of 1988.” 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mrs. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 3 o’clock and 25 minutes 
p.m.), under its previous order, the 
House adjourned until Monday, May 
2, 1988, at 12 noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 

3532. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Act of 1936; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

3533. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Air Force, transmitting notification of the 
Department's decision to terminate the 
space defense and operations program and 
the small ICBM program resulting in a 
technical breach of the PAUC, pursuant to 
10 U.S.C. 2431(b)(3)(A); to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

3534. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Management and Budget, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to amend sec- 
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tions 106 and 212 of the District of Colum- 
bia Public Works Act of 1954 to require Fed- 
eral agencies to directly reimburse the Dis- 
trict of Columbia—hereinafter in this act re- 
ferred to as “the District’—for water and 
sewer services rather than requiring lump- 
sum payment to the District through 
annual appropriations; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

3535. A letter from the Chariman, Adviso- 
ry Committee on Student Financial Assist- 
ance, transmitting interim report on select- 
ed need analysis and student aid delivery 
issues designed to improve title IV student 
aid programs, pursuant to 30 U.S.C. 1085; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

3536. A letter from the Secretary of State, 
transmitting the seventh report on the ac- 
tivities of the Multinational Force and Ob- 
servers [MFO] and certain financial infor- 
mation concerning U.S. Government partici- 
pation in that organization for the period 
ending January 15, 1988, pursuant to 22 
U.S.C. 3425; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

3537. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Mine Safety and Health Review Commis- 
sion, transmitting the Commission’s report 
of its activities under the Freedom of Infor- 
mation Act for calendar year 1987, pursuant 
to 5 U.S.C. 552(d); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

3538. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting certification of the region com- 
prised of the Federal judicial districts for 
the States of Michigan and Ohio to the 
Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit, pur- 
suant to 28 U.S.C. 581 nt; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

3539. A letter from the Acting Assistant 
Attorney General, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to amend title 11 of the 
United States Code to delete the special tax 
provisions of chapter 12 and to make con- 
forming amendments; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

3540. A letter from the Director, Council 
on Environmental Quality, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to authorize 
appropriations for the Office of Environ- 
mental Quality for fiscal years 1989 and 
1990, pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 1110; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisher- 
ies. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. SIKORSKI: Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. H.R. 3896. A bill to 
amend title 5, United States Code, to change 
the position of the Director of the Census 
Bureau to level IV from level V in the Exec- 
utive Schedule (Rept. 100-592). 

Mr. FORD of Michigan: Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. H.R. 3987. A 
bill to designate the United States Post 
Office Building located at 500 West Chest- 
nut Expressway in Springfield, Missouri, as 
the “Gene Taylor Post Office Building” 
(Rept. 100-593), 


REPORTED BILLS 
SEQUENTIALLY REFERRED 


Under clause 5 of rule X, bills and 
reports were delivered to the Clerk for 
printing, and bills referred as follows: 
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Mr. STOKES: Permanent Select Commit- 
tee on Intelligence. H.R. 4387. A bill to au- 
thorize appropriations for fiscal year 1989 
for intelligence and intelligence-related ac- 
tivities of the United States Government, 
for the Intelligence Community Staff, for 
the Central Intelligence Agency Retirement 
and Disability System, and for other pur- 
poses, with an amendent, referred to the 
Committees on Armed Services, Foreign Af- 
fairs, and Post Office and Civil Service for a 
period ending not later than May 16, 1988, 
for consideration of such provisions of the 
bill and amendment as fall within the re- 
spective jurisdictions of those committees 
under clauses l(c), 1(i), and 1(o), rule X, re- 
spectively (Rept. 100-591, Pt. 1). Ordered to 
be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 
4 of rule XXII, public bills and resolu- 
tions were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. ROSE (for himself, 
GILMAN, and Mr. Conyers): 

H.R. 4491. A bill concerning human rights 
violations in Tibet by the People's Republic 
of China; jointly, to the Committees on For- 
eign Affairs, Ways and Means, and Banking, 
Finance and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: 

H.R. 4492. A bill to amend the Water Re- 
sources Development Act of 1986 relating to 
cost sharing; to the Committee on Public 
Works and Transportation. 

By Mr. ARCHER: 

H.R. 4493. A bill relating to the tariff 
treatment of certain entries of digital proc- 
essing units; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. AuCOIN: 

H.R. 4494. A bill to preserve the coopera- 
tive, peaceful uses of outer space for the 
benefit of all mankind by prohibiting the 
basing or testing of weapons in outer space 
and the testing of antisatellite weapons, and 
for other purposes; jointly, to the Commit- 
tees on Armed Services and Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BEREUTER: 

H.R. 4495. A bill to amend the provisions 
of the Toxic Substances Control Act relat- 
ing to asbestos in the Nation's schools to 
extend the deadline for submission of asbes- 
tos management plans and to provide finan- 
cial assistance to States to carry out certain 
asbestos activities; to the Committee on 
Energy and Commerce. 

By Mr. BERMAN (for himself, Mr. 
BEILENSON, Mr. Levine of California, 
and Mr. WAXMAN): 

H.R. 4496. A bill to authorize the ex- 
change of certain public lands in California 
and Nevada; jointly, to the Committees on 
Interior and Insular Affairs and Agricul- 
ture. 

By Mr. BOUCHER (for himself, Mr. 
Cooper, Mr. Tauzin, Mr. BLILEy, and 
Mr. CALLAHAN): 

H.R. 4497. A bill to implement the recom- 
mendations of the Interagency Committee 
and the Technical Study Group on Ciga- 
rette and Little Cigar Fire Safety, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on 
Energy and Commerce. 

By Mr. COELHO (for himself, Mr. 
Conte, Mr. Owens of New York, Mr. 
JEFFORDS, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. BERMAN, 
Mrs. Boxer, Mr. BRENNAN, Mr. CLAY, 
Mr. Conyers, Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. 


Mr. 
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Drxon, Mr. DyMALLYy, Mr. EDWARDS 
of California, Mr. Fauntroy, Mr. 
Forp of Michigan, Mr. Frost, Mr. 
Garcia, Mr. GEJDENSON, Mr. HAYES 
of Illinois, Mr. Hoyer, Mr. Jonrz, 
Mr. Kennepy, Mr. Kuiper, Mr. 
LEHMAN of Florida, Mr. Levine of 
California, Mr. Lewis of Georgia, 
Mr. Martinez, Mr. Matsui, Mr. 
Mrume, Mr. MILLER of California, 
Mrs. MORELLA, Mr. MORRISON of 
Connecticut, Ms. Prost, Mr. 
RANGEL, Miss SCHNEIDER, Mrs. 
SCHROEDER, Mr. SHays, Mr. SIKOR- 
SKI, Mr. Sorarz, Mr. St GERMAIN, 
Mr. Stupps, Mr. Towns, Mr. VIscLo- 
SKY, Mr. Waxman, Mr. Weiss, and 
Mr. WILLIAMS): 

H.R. 4498. A bill to establish a clear and 
comprehensive prohibition of discrimination 
on the basis of handicap; jointly, to the 
Committees on Education and Labor, the 
Judiciary, Energy and Commerce, and 
Public Works and Transportation. 

By Mr. KASICH: 

H.R. 4499. A bill to improve the Govern- 
ment’s debt collection and credit manage- 
ment practices, and for other purposes; 
jointly, to the Committees on Government 
Operations and the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOLLOHAN: 

H.R. 4500. A bill to suspend temporarily 
the duty on octadecylisocyanate; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mrs. PATTERSON (for herself, 


Mr. RAvENEL, Mr. DeFazio, Mr. 
Tatton, Mr. Dyson, Mr. Spratt, and 
Mr. DERRICK): 


H.R. 4501. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 to allow small export- 
ers which increase their exports to defer 
payment of tax on a portion of their income 
attributable to such increase; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SCHEUER: 

H.R. 4502. A bill to establish a national 
advisory commission to promote and coordi- 
nate scientific information and research on 
biotechnology, and for other purposes; 
jointly, to the Committees on Energy and 
Commerce and Science, Space, and Technol- 
ogy. 

By Mr. WAXMAN (for himself and 
Mr. Mazzott): 

H.R. 4503. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to revise and extend the 
programs establishing migrant health cen- 
ters and community health centers; to the 
Committee on Energy and Commerce. 

By Mr. GUNDERSON (for himself, 
Mr. Conte, Mr. STANGELAND, Mr. 
Taukk, Mr. SHaw, Mr. LAGOMARSINO, 
Mr. Saso, Mr. Granny, Mr. McEwen, 
Mr. Garcia, and Mr. NAGLE): 

H.J. Res. 559. Joint resolution to require 
the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service to devel- 
op a plan to halt the illegal harvesting of 
migratory waterfowl; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. ROTH (for himself, Mr. SoLo- 
MON, Mr. Burton of Indiana, Mr. 
Dornan of California, Mr. SMITH of 
New Jersey, Mr. Biaz, Mr. Mack, Mr. 
Donan E. LUKENS, Mr. BILBRAY, Mr. 
GILMAN, Mr. LAGOMARSINO, Mr. 
HYDE, and Mr. MILLER of Washing- 
ton): 

H.J. Res. 560. Joint resolution condemn- 
ing human rights violations by the Govern- 
ment of Ethiopia; jointly, to the Commit- 
tees on Foreign Affairs, Ways and Means, 
and Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs. 
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MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 

344. The SPEAKER presented a memorial 
of the House of Represntatives, Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, relative to allow- 
ing Soviet nationals to emigrate to Israel; 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, spon- 
sors were added to public bills and res- 
olutions as follows: 


H.R. 592: Mr. CALLAHAN and Mr. HEFLEY. 

H.R. 1174: Mr. Derrick, Mr. FOGLIETTA, 
Mr. Hayes of Illinois, Mr. Hutto, Mr. Kost- 
MAYER, and Mr. TORRES. 

H.R. 1242: Mr. BRYANT. 

H.R. 1436: Mr. RICHARDSON. 

H.R. 1598: Mr. Evans. 

H.R. 1786: Mr. LANTOS. 

H.R. 2489: Mr. Brown of California, Mr. 
HATCHER, Mr. LEHMAN of Florida, Mr. LEATH 
of Texas, Mr. SCHUETTE, Mrs. LLOYD, Mr. 
HoLLOWAy, and Mrs. BENTLEY. 

H.R. 2502: Mr. Morrison of Connecticut. 

H.R. 3628: Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT, Mr. PRICE 
of North Carolina, Mr. Davis of Illinois, and 
Mr. ALEXANDER. 

H.R. 3794: Mrs. Meyers of Kansas and 
Mr. HEFLEY. 

H.R. 3865: Mrs. Vucanovicu, Mr. Lent, 
Mr. STRATTON, and Mr. BARTLETT. 

H.R. 3883: Mr. Garcia, Mr. Levin of 
Michigan, Mr. McEwen, and Mr. Brown of 
California. 

H.R. 3907: Mr. GUARINI. 

H.R. 3944: Mr. STENHOLM, Mr. LUJAN, Mr. 
Coste, Mr. Hayes of Louisiana, and Mr. 
CHENEY. 

H.R. 3991: Mr. CARPER. 

H.R. 3999: Mr. Towns, Mr. Fazio, Mr. 
Dyson, Ms, PEeLosi, Mr. Horton, Mr. BEVILL, 
and Mr. MCGRATH. 

H.R. 4000: Mr. WHITTAKER, Mr. McCtos- 
KEY, Mr. KostmMayer, Mr. EMERSON, Mr. 
FISH. Mr. LEATH of Texas, Mr. CRAIG, Mr. 
Lewis of Florida, Mr. MRAZEK, Mr. BARNARD, 
Mr. Dornan of California, Mrs. COLLINS, Mr. 
LIGHTFOOT, Ms. SLAUGHTER of New York, Mr. 
DroGuarpi, Mr. Hayes of Louisiana, Mr. 
Fauntroy, Mr. Snaxs, Mr. GoopLING, Mr. 
McGratuH, Mr. Bouter, Mrs. BENTLEY, Mr. 
LIVINGSTON, Mr. QUILLEN, Mr. KILDEE, Mr. 
Gray of Illinois, and Mr. ECKART. 

H.R. 4048: Mr. BARNARD, Mr. VENTO, Mr. 
SKaccs, Mr. WALKER, Mr. HUBBARD, Mr. 
Bracci, Mr. RAVENEL, Mr. Horton, Mrs. 
LLOYD, Mr. GREGG, Mr. MATSUI, Mr. GEP- 
HARDT, Mr. DE LuGo, and Mr. CHAPMAN. 

H.R. 4049: Mr. Gray of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Lowry of Washington, Mr. St GERMAIN, Mr. 
Sunza, and Mr. VENTO. 

H.R. 4066: Mr. RANGEL and Mr. Nowak. 

H.R. 4071: Mr. LIPINSKI, 

H.R. 4116: Mr. MARTIN of New York, Mr. 
BEREUTER, Mr. KOSTMAYER, Mr. JONES of 
North Carolina, Mr. WORTLEY, Mr. LENT, 
Mr. Coste, Mr. Fauntrroy, Mr. LaGomar- 
sino, Mr. McGratnH, Mrs. JOHNSON of Con- 
necticut, Mr. Bouirer, Mr. Daun,. Mr. 
HERGER, and Mr. FLAKE. 

H.R. 4127: Mr. MILLER of California, Mr. 
VENTO, Mrs. PATTERSON, Mrs. RoUKEMA, Mr. 
GLICKMAN, Mr. GARCIA, Mr. KILDEE, Mr. 
GINGRICH, Mr. RAvENEL, Mr. TALLon, Mr. Lī- 
PINSKI, Mr. ROBINSON, Mr. BARNARD, and 
Mrs. BYRON. 

H.R. 4197: Mr. Gexas, Mr. SCHULZE, Mr. 
Murpuy, Mr. CLINGER, Mr. YATRON, Mr. 
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KOLTER, Mr. Borskit, Mr. WALKER, Mrs. 
Sarkı, Mr. Gaypos, Mr. RIDGE, Mr. McDape, 
Mr. KOSTMAYER, Mr. Coyne, and Mr. KAN- 
JORSKI. 

H.R. 4219: Mr. Smitx of New Hampshire, 
Mr. DANNEMEYER, Mr. Dornan of California, 
and Mr. DONALD E. LUKENS. 

H.R. 4309: Mr. Owens of New York. 

H.R. 4373: Mr. Towns, Mr. FRANK, Mr. 
PEPPER, Mr. Gorpon, Mr. FAUNTROY, Mr. 
Grant, and Mrs. Boccs. 

H.R. 4407: Mr. AKAKA. 

H.R. 4434: Mrs. BENTLEY. 

H.R. 4463: Mr. MCCANDLESS. 

H.R. 4470: Mr. Livincsron and Mr. WHIT- 
TAKER, 

H.R. 4481: Mr. ANDREWS, Mr. ARCHER, Mr. 
AuCorn, Mr. Baker, Mr. BALLENGER, Mr. 
BARTLETT, Mr. Barton of Texas, Mr. BEILEN- 
SON, Mrs. BENTLEY, Mr. BEREUTER, Mr. 
BERMAN, Mr. BILIRAKIs, Mr. Braz, Mr. 
BROOMFIELD, Mr. Brown of Colorado, Mr. 
BUECHNER, Mr. BUNNING, Mr. CALLAHAN, Mr. 
CarRPER, Mr. CHANDLER, Mr. CHENEY, Mr. 
Coats, Mr. CRANE, Mr. DANNEMEYER, Mr. DE- 
Fazio, Mr. DeLay, Mr. DroGuarpi, Mr. 
Dornan of California, Mr. Downey of New 
York, Mr. DREIER of California, Mr. FIELDS, 
Mr. FisH, Mr. FRANK, Mr. FRENZEL, Mr. GIB- 
BONS, Mr. GINGRICH, Mr. GoopLING, Mr. 
GrRapIson, Mr. Granpy, Mr. GREEN, Mr. 
GREGG, Mr. GuUNDERSON, Mr. HALL of Texas, 
Mr. Henry, Mr. HIER. Mr. HOUGHTON, Mr. 
HUNTER, Mr. HYDE, Mr. IRELAND, Mr. INHOFE, 
Mr. Jacoss, Mrs. JoHnson of Connecticut, 
Mr. Kasten, Mr. Kemp, Mr. Kose, Mr. 
Konnyvu, Mr. KYL, Mr. Lacomarsino, Mr. 
LATTA, Mr. LRach of Iowa, Mr. LIGHTFOOT, 
Mr. Donap E. Lukens, Mr. McCoLLUM, Mr. 
MeMrLLax of North Carolina, Mr. MacKay, 
Mr. MicHeL, Mr. MILLER of California, Mr. 
MINETA, Mrs. Moretta, Mr. NIELSON of 
Utah, Mr. OXLEY, Mr. PACKARD, Mr. PENNY, 
Mr. Petri, Mr. RHODES, Mr. RITTER, Mr. 
Rocers, Mr. RotH, Mrs. ROUKEMA, Miss 
SCHNEIDER, Mr. SCHULZE, Mr. SCHUMER, Mr. 
SENSENBRENNER, Mr. SHaw, Mr. SHUMWAY, 
Mr. Denny SMITH, Mr. SMITH of Texas, Mr. 
ROBERT F. SMITH, Mrs. SMITH of Nebraska, 
Mr. STANGELAND, Mr. Stump, Mr. SUNDQUIST, 
Mr. Sweeney, Mr. TAUKE, Mr. Upton, Mr. 
WALKER, Mr. WEBER, and Mr. WILSON. 

H.J. Res. 50: Mr. SCHUMER, Mr. DELLUMS, 
and Mr. CONYERS. 

H.J. Res. 438: Mr. GRAND. 

H.J. Res. 448: Mr. ACKERMAN, Mr. AN- 
DREWS, Mr. BEILENSON, Mr. BILIRAKIS, Mr. 
BUNNING, Mr. CAMPBELL, Mr. CHAPMAN, Mr. 
CHENEY, Mr. Cooper, Mr. Craic, Mr. DEFA- 
zīo, Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. Dorcan of North 
Dakota, Mr. DYMALLY, Mr. EDWARDS of 
Oklahoma, Mr. Freips, Mr. Ford of Michi- 
gan, Mr. GonzaLez, Mr. HALL of Texas, Mr. 
Hayes of Louisiana, Mr. ALEXANDER, Mr. 
BARTLETT, Mr. BILBRAY, Mr. BRYANT, Mrs. 
Byron, Mr. Carr, Mr. CHAPPELL, Mr. Coats, 
Mr. CoucuHLtn, Mr. Davis of Michigan, Mr. 
DeLay, Mr. Dicks. Mr. Dwyer of New 
Jersey, Mr. Epwarps of California, Mr. 
Espy, Mr. Flxrro, Mr. Gaypos, Mr. GREEN, 
Mr. Harris, Mr. Huckasy, Mr. Hutto, Mr. 
Kose, Mr. Lewis of California, Mr. 
McCanpbLess, Mr. MINETA, Mr. Parris, Mr. 
ROBINSON, Mr. Denny SMITH, Mr. STAGGERS, 
Mr. Sunpquist, Mr. Tauzix, Mr. VALENTINE, 
Mr. Waxman, Mr. Vento, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. 
LEATH of Texas, Mr. Mica, Mr. OXLEY, Mr. 
PICKLE, Mr. SHARP, Mr. SMITH of Iowa, Mr. 
STENHOLM, Mr. Synar, Mr. THomas of Geor- 
gia, Mr. WALGREN, and Mr. WILSON. 

H.J. Res. 530: Mr. VALENTINE, Mr. OXLEY, 
and Mr. BEILENSON. 

H.J. Res. 540: Mr. SoLomon, Mrs. BENTLEY, 
Mr. QuILLEN, Mr. Konnyu, Mr. LAGOMAR- 
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SINO, Mr. CHAPMAN, and Mr. DWYER of New 
Jersey. 

H.J. Res. 553: Mr. Panetta, Mr. ANTHONY, 
Mr. Borsk1, Mr. Bryant, and Mr. Convers. 

H. Con. Res. 6: Mr. BLILEY and Mr. HAM- 
MERSCHMIDT. 

H. Con. Res. 115: Mr. BEVILL, Mr. RITTER, 
Mr. Nichols, Mr. SHARP, Mr. PEPPER, Mrs. 
CoLLINS, Mr. DINGELL, Mr. LATTA, Mr. ROB- 
INSON, Mrs. BENTLEY, Mr. DE LA GARZA, Mr. 
LIPINSKI, Mr. Hoyer, Mr. Harris, Mr. 
Tatton, Mr. McCurpy, Mr. BERMAN, Mr. 
Carrer, Mr. LELAND, Mr. Hayes of Louisi- 
ana, Mr. Konnyu, Mr. Morrison of Con- 
necticut, and Mr. HENRY. 
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H. Con. Res. 276: Mr. Henry, Mr. Espy, 
Mr. Evans, Mr. WYDEN, Mr. CHAPMAN, Mr. 
Boucuer, Mr. LEHMAN of Florida, Mr. PER- 
KINS, Mr. BROOMFIELD, Mr. TRAFICANT, Mrs. 
BENTLEY, Mr. FAWwELL, Mr. Davis of Illinois, 
Mr. Torres, Mrs. Martin of Illinois, Mr. 
Gray of Illinois, Mr. Bevitt, Mr. Hoch- 
BRUECKNER, Mr. SKELTON, Mr. DORGAN of 
North Dakota, Mr. Rowraxp of Connecti- 
cut, Mr. MARTINEZ, Mr, PEPPER, Mr. NEAL, 
Mr. Carr, Mr. McMItien of Maryland, Mr. 
McEwen, Mr. Lantos, Mr. CarpIN, Mr. 
Tatton, Mr. LIPINSKI, Mr. ERpDREICH, Mr. 
Sotomon, Mr. MINETA, Mr. Owens of New 
York, Mr. Sunia, Mr. Davis of Michigan, 
Mrs. PATTERSON, Mr. Coats, and Mr. HOYER. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, peti- 
tions and papers were laid on the 
Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 


163. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
Town Board, East Hampton, NY, relative to 
Lyme disease; to the Committee on Energy 
and Commerce. 

164. Also, petition of the Town Board, 
East Hampton, NY, relative to volunteer 
fire departments; to the Committee on 
Public Works and Transportation. 
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Mr. WOLPE. Mr. Speaker, rising imports of 
foreign oil, coupled with the ongoing violence 
in the Middle East, have made us all very con- 
cerned about America's energy security. The 
imports are worsening the trade deficit by tens 
of billions of dollars, while defense expendi- 
tures to protect Persian Gulf sea lanes and oil 
fields have reached $50 billion per year. 

America’s energy vulnerability is not fated. 
We have many low cost alternatives, most no- 
tably energy efficiency, to help wean us off 
costly and risky foreign oil imports. Energy 
saving improvements over the past 15 years 
have contributed mightily to enhancing Ameri- 
ca’s energy security, as well as spurring the 
Nation’s economic productivity, competitive 
edge, and environmental quality. 

It can continue to do this, but it will take a 
dedicated commitment on the part of the Con- 
gress and the Federal Government to do its 
part in maintaining a vigorous energy conser- 
vation R&D effort and State and local assist- 
ance programs. That is the substance of Rep- 
resentative CLAUDINE SCHNEIDER'S testimony, 
delivered on behalf of the Northeast-Midwest 
Congressional Coalition before the Appropria- 
tion’s Subcommittee on Interior and Related 
Agencies. | encourage my colleagues to read 
Representative SCHNEIDER’S review of the im- 
pressive accomplishments, and remaining op- 
portunities, resulting from energy efficiency in- 
vestments and Federal conservation R&D: 

‘THE DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY'S FISCAL YEAR 

1988 CONSERVATION BUDGET 

(Statement By Representative Claudine 

Schneider) 

Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you for 
the opportunity to testify before the Sub- 
committee on Interior Appropriations on 
behalf of the Northeast-Midwest Congres- 
sional Coalition. As you know, the Coalition 
is a bipartisan organization of members of 
Congress, who are particularly interested in 
the effect of budget and legislative policy 
issues upon the economic well-being of the 
18 states of the Northeast-Midwest region. 

We are here today to strongly urge your 
Subcommittee to adopt the funding levels 
preposed in The Alternative Conservation 
Budget. The Alternative Budget was pre- 
pared by more than 25 national organiza- 
tions representing a cross section of public 
officials, industry associations, and public 
interest groups. 

The Alternative Budget details the impor- 
tant role that energy efficiency has played 
and can continue to play in enhancing na- 
tional security, economic productivity, 
global competitiveness and environmental 
quality. 


We strongly agree with their proposal for 
increasing the FY89 Conservation R&D pro- 
grams 22 percent above FY88 levels, and 
funding the FY89 State and Local Assist- 
ance Programs 16 percent above the FY88& 
levels. In real dollars, the Alternative 
Budget request amounts to less funds than 
appropriated in FY86. The increase reflects 
new initiatives specifically designed to en- 
hance the several national concerns I just 
mentioned. For the record I am attaching a 
copy of the Alternative Budget, and a list of 
the supporting organizations. 


OVERVIEW 


The Alternative Budget reflects the goal 
of the National Energy Policy Plan, which 
calls energy efficiency a cornerstone of 
American energy policy and one of Ameri- 
ca's largest “untapped” energy resources. 

Energy efficiency improvements since the 
1973 Arab oil embargo now deliver the 
equivalent of one-fifth of U.S. energy serv- 
ices. These investments raised the efficiency 
of millions of buildings, vehicles, appliances, 
commercial equipment and manufacturing 
processes, saving the American economy an 
impressive $150 billion per year. 

The efficiency measures also are displac- 
ing 14 million barrels of oil per day—over 
twice today’s foreign oil imports. Where 
would this nation be without these meas- 
ures? 

We would be importing three times as 
much oil. 

OPEC would still be in control, and set- 
ting extremely high prices. 

Inflation and interest rates would be 
double digit. 

The trade deficit would be tens of billions 
of dollars larger. 

And the U.S. and its allies would be more 
vulnerable to Mid-East Oil distruptions. 

The Department of Energy’s Energy Secu- 
rity reports warns of another looming oil 
crisis and calls for action to reverse Ameri- 
ca's increasing foreign oil dependency. In- 
credibly, DOE has targeted enormous 
budget cuts in conservation, the program 
that offers the greatest savings at the 
lowest cost, and in the shortest time frame. 

According to both government and inde- 
pendent analyses, efficiency investments 
could trim an additional $150 billion per 
year from the nation’s $400 billion annual 
energy bill. These investments would elimi- 
nate our dependence on foreign oil, and 
reduce the trade deficit by more than $40 
billion per year. 

Efficiency can also greatly reduce the cost 
of producing American goods and services. 
The U.S. requires nearly twice as much 
energy to produce a dollar of Gross Nation- 
al Product than foreign competitors like 
Japan. This provides a five percent advan- 
tage for Japan in marketing its goods and 
services. 

Efficiency improvements in U.S. buildings 
could save half the $170 billion annually 
spent on gas and electricity. This $85 billion 
savings represents precious investment cap- 
ital that could become available for business 
expansion and new job creation. Compara- 
bly large savings are available in manufac- 
turing and industrial facilities. 


Federal energy conservation R&D pro- 
grams have played an instrumental role in 
developing and spurring these energy sav- 
ings. A report by the American Council for 
an Energy Efficient Economy found that 
taxpayers are rewarded handsomely for 
their investment in conservation research. 
In seven of the most successful research ef- 
forts, an expenditure of $16 million is spur- 
ring cumulative savings of $68 billion for 
consumers over the next 25 years. This rep- 
resents a staggering payback of 4400 to one. 
If just these seven programs had to justify 
all federal expenditures on conservation 
R&D, it would still represent a 50 to one 
return on the taxpayers’ investment. 

DOE's Multi-Year Conservation Plan 
identifies $60 billion per year in energy sav- 
ings that are achievable by 2010 by continu- 
ing a modest buildings research program. 
Incredibly, however, DOE proposes slashing 
the buildings R&D budget 57 percent to a 
mere $14.9 million in FY89. The Alternative 
Budget figure of $55.9 is more consistent 
with the opportunities outlined in DOE's 
Multi-Year Plan. We strongly urge this 
funding level. 

A key component of federally funded 
R&D programs is technology transfer. Our 
R&D work is excellent, but it is effective 
only when it reaches users in a timely 
manner. We must ensure that the results of 
taxpayer-funded research reach those who 
can use it: the taxpayers, including utilities 
and their ratepayers, businesses, and public 
agencies. 

One of the most promising DOE technolo- 
gy transfer programs is the Least - Cost 
Utility Planning Initiative.” As you may 
recall, the Least-Cost Initiative was author- 
ized by the House Science and Technology 
Committee three years ago. It has received 
roughly $1 million in annual appropriations, 
despite DOE's efforts to zero out this pro- 
gram in each budget request. 

The Least-cost Planning Initiative has 
broad-based support from the National As- 
sociation of Regulatory Utility Commission- 
ers, the American Gas Association, the 
American Public Power Association, the 
Edison Electric Institute, the Electric Power 
Research Institute, the Gas Research Insti- 
tute, the National Governors Association, 
the National Association of State Energy 
Officials, and the National Association of 
State Utility Consumer Advocates. 

It is easy to understand why there is such 
unanimity of support for this low-cost, high- 
impact program. Society is now paying 
about $1 billion a year just for the interest 
on power plants which had to be abandoned 
because of inadequate planning. All parties 
are agreed that it is worth spending a few 
million dollars now to help avoid such colos- 
sal mistakes on the next cycle of construc- 
tion. 

The Alternative Budget recommends $2 
million in funding for the Least-Cost Initia- 
tive as part of the Analysis and Technology 
Transfer program. These funds will be used 
primarily to get up and operating a technol- 
ogy database and a documents database 
that utility planners can use to ensure that 
customers get their utilities delivered at the 
least cost. 


@ This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by a Member of the Senate on the floor. 
Matter set in this typeface indicates words inserted or appended, rather than spoken, by a Member of the House on the floor. 
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I want to reiterate that most of the Alter- 
native Budget's funding increase focuses on 
new programs designed to strengthen Amer- 
ica’s competitive edge against foreign equip- 
ment manufacturers. As the President's 
Commission on Industrial Competitiveness 
noted in its report, Global Competition: The 
New Reality, the U.S. has lost large market 
shares in seven of the 10 high technology 
markets. High efficiency products are 
among these fast-growing high technology 
markets. As that report underscored, inad- 
equate R&D and technology transfer are 
two primary reasons for our competitive 
failure in this area. 

Foreign competitors are redesigning one 
electricity and energy consuming product 
after another with solid-state electronic 
components and advanced materials. Japan 
is the leader in this effort. It is targeting 
electric motors, lighting systems, heat 
pumps, air conditioners, photovoltaics, and 
industrial machinery. 

Without federal R&D there is the danger 
that U.S. manufacturers will be caught dead 
in the waters. For example, Japan is moving 
aggressively to capture most of the market 
share in high-efficiency permanent magnet 
motors. Also, Japan and South Korea are 
positioned to capture most of the U.S. 
market in air conditioners with their high- 
efficiency, variable speed magnet motors. 
Finally, since 1985, foreign competitors have 
introduced nearly one-fourth of all new 
high-efficiency lighting technologies. 

There is no doubt that America’s manu- 
facturers want to stop the steady erosion of 
their domestic market shares by foreign 
competitors. It is also obvious that U.S. 
firms want to capture an increasing share of 
the emerging multi-trillion dollar global 
market for high-efficiency equipment, appli- 
ances, vehicles and buildings. 

To help industry meet the competitive 
challenge, the federal government must re- 
verse the trend of abandoning vital R&D 
and technology transfer programs. The U.S. 
ranks fifth behind the United Kingdom, 
France, Japan, and Germany in energy effi- 
ciency R&D funding levels per unit of GNP. 
The U.S. has sadly retreated from federal 
R&D support at a time when our foreign 
competitors are advancing theirs. 

In this regard, the General Accounting 
Office reached some very unsettling conclu- 
sions in its 1987 report to Congress on 
Energy R&D. GAO warned that Substan- 
tial conservation R&D [In the buildings 
sector] is unlikely to be pursued without 
continued DOE support, particularly if con- 
ventional energy prices remain low.” GAO 
notes that the private sector has not picked 
up R&D dropped by DOE, and as a result 
the U.S. has experienced “Delays in tech- 
nology development and... an erosion of 
American technological leadership.” 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, the Coalition 
would like to bring to the Subcommittee's 
attention the need to continue modest fund- 
ing for the State Heating Oil Monitoring 
Program. 

Dependence on heating oil for residential 
heating varies dramatically across states 
from 44 percent in Maine and 40 percent in 
New Hampshire in 1985 to 1.9 percent in 
California. In the past the Energy Informa- 
tion Administration's State Heating Oil Pro- 
gram has provided 14 states (with a heavy 
dependence on heating oil in the residential 
sector) with a total of $200,000 in order to 
monitor heating oil prices, supplies and 
stocks through the winter heating season. 
The 14 states include: Connecticut, Maine, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode 
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Island, Vermont, Delaware, New Jersey, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Ohio and Wisconsin. 

This program provides biweekly informa- 
tion which is them published in the “Winter 
Distillate Report.” The report serves two 
purposes: it provides an early warning 
system, should supplies and stocks become 
too low causing prices to rise precipitously; 
it provides policymakers with information 
about which to respond. It also provides in- 
formation which allows analysts to question 
market trends. In other words, if prices were 
to rise suddenly in New England during the 
height of the heating season and nowhere 
else, policymakers can legitimately ask what 
caused the sudden and seemingly incongru- 
ous price increase. This situation did in fact 
occur in the 1983-84 heating season and EIA 
and members of the Congress had no infor- 
mation on what caused the price spike or 
how widespread it was, because the State 
Heating Oil Program had been discontin- 
ued. This program provides the only timely 
source of price and stock information avail- 
able to EIA. 

Last year, EIA was directed not to contin- 
ue providing states with grants for fiscal 
1988, although it was to continue reporting 
information provided by states on a volun- 
tary basis, There are two problems with 
this: several if not many states are likely to 
elect not to continue collecting information; 
those that will are likely to change the 
format so that data reported are not consist- 
ent and compatible. The system, in order to 
be useful, relies on reporting from many 
states with significant heating oil use in 
order to compare stock and oil price levels. 
The system must have compatible informa- 
tion or the data cannot be published, since 
it would have no credibility. 

The program requires only $200,000 to im- 
plement. It serves as an early warning 
system for price hikes, shortages, or poten- 
tial disruptions. Policy-makers must have 
reliable information with which to make in- 
formed decisions should an emergency de- 
velop. We can ill afford to discontinue our 
source of information while the nation’s de- 
pendence on imported oil grows and oil mar- 
kets continue to be volatile. Please direct 
EIA in committee report language to contin- 
ue this important program and provide the 
grants to states to monitor heating oil price, 
stock and supplies. This requires no addi- 
tional money, simply committee direction to 
EIA to fund the program out of its budget 
appropriations. 

Out of respect for the Subcommittee’s 
time constraints, I will not go into the 
merits of each of the other conservation 
R&D program areas and the State and 
Local Conservation Programs. Let me just 
reiterate our strong support for increased 
funding in each of these areas, and refer 
you to the attached Alternative Conserva- 
tion Budget for specific details. 


THE SHAME OF THE AFGHAN 
ACCORDS 


HON. PHILIP M. CRANE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, if Afghanistan 
were a tributary, then the Mujahedin would be 
rolling down it—having just been sold down- 
river by their professed ally and mentor, the 
United States. 
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The Signing of the Geneva accords on 
Thursday is a slap in the face to the Mujahe- 
din and their valiant 9-year struggle for self- 
determination. The American-backed Afghan 
rebels were excluded from the negotiations in 
Geneva preceding the signing; in fact; they 
have voiced a strong objection to the agree- 
ment and urged the United States not to par- 
ticipate in the accord. The fact that the State 
Department is going ahead with the agree- 
ment is surprising, considering that in a 1987 
White House meeting, Yunis Khalis, former 
head of the Afghan Alliance, was promised 
that no settlement unacceptable to the Resist- 
ance would be signed. 

Ironically, the town usually used to haggle 
United States-Soviet problems is now being 
used for the Afghan-Pakistan negotiations— 
symbolically, the superpower scent hangs 
heavily in the air over Geneva. The accord 
seems to hold more of public relations benefit 
for the State Department than anything else. 
With the Afghan problem out of the way, a 
more upbeat stage will be set for the super- 
power summit in May. The more positive the 
summit, the more satisfied the American 
public will be with the end of the Reagan Ad- 
ministration. 

Granted, America does have an unchal- 
lengeable right to participate in Afghan negoti- 
ations. America supplied the Mujahedin with 
their lifeline of food, ammunition, and the pow- 
erful Stinger missiles. What America does not 
have the right to do, however, is sell the Muja- 
hedin short. It was not American men who 
spent the past 9 years fighting from tribal 
strongholds in the Afghan hills after Soviet 
troops destroyed their homes and scattered 
their familes. Nor was it American children 
who were blown to pieces by Soviet bombs 
cleverly disguised as toys. Nor was it 5 million 
Americans who were forced to flee to impov- 
erished, dirty, degrading refugee camps in 
neighoring Pakistan and Iran. And finally, it is 
not Americans who have to face rebuilding a 
country infiltrated with Soviet spies and plants, 
wreaking havoc and spreading Communist 
dogma wherever possible. Americans will not 
face a government which was established and 
molded by Moscow; a National government 
that will retain control of Afghanistan, accord- 
ing to the accords, after the United States and 
Pakistan have given up their assistance to the 
Mujahedin. Because these atrocities did not 
occur on American soil, America forgets too 
easily. America cannot pull the rug out from 
under a cause that literally thousands have 
sacrificed their lives for. 

The Mujahedin are not foolish children in- 
capable of understanding the nuances of ne- 
gotiation or a peace treaty. Afghans are a very 
strong people with a long history of resistance 
to foreign invasion. The fact that these scat- 
tered tribes could join together to successfully 
combat one of the strongest armies in the 
world attests to their strength and commit- 
ment. If these people are capable of waging 
such a demanding battle, then they are surely 
capable of knowing when to end it and on 
what terms it should end. For it is they, more 
than anyone else, who would benefit from a 
cessation of this war. 

But the Mujahedin are wise beyond their 
years in the ploys and tactics of the KGB and 
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up crops and homes, massacred families, and 
kidnaped children—all in the name of Soviet 
Socialist brotherhood and friendship. And if he 
ever knew, perhaps he forgot too soon. 

Now that the has died down, and 
the limelight has shifted a little, it is important 
that we reaffirm our commitment to the 
Afghan freedom fighters. For it is now they 
who will pay for what is essentially a United 
States-Soviet agreement forbidding support by 
what they thought to be their two greatest 
allies, the United States and Pakistan. If we 
have sold these people down the river, then 
we as a nation must jump in and haul them 
out before it is too late. If we don't take the 
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plunge now, we will lose face among the free- 
dom loving nations of this world—and gain a 
reputation as a country willing to sell out a 
nation for a little bit of good PR. 


H.R. 4498, THE AMERICANS WITH 
DISABILITIES ACT OF 1988 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 29, 1988 


sion, oratory and fear of the changes it would 


Much of the debate centered on the neces- 
sity for the law. Time and time again, 
bers rose to give examples that graphically il- 
lustrated the problems the bill was to address: 
people denied access to restaurants, movie 
theaters, and arenas; children barred from 
their neighborhood schools and parks; and 
jobs and careers off-limits to certain people. | 
was one of those involved in the debate and 

his 
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registrar of voters—a newspaper that 
written in Japanese. 

With passage of that momentous piece of 
legislation, Congress established that no 
person would, on the basis of race, color, or 
national origin, be excluded from the opportu- 
nity to travel freely in this country, to choose 
where to live, work, eat, and educate his or 
her children. 

Twenty-five years later, a significant number 
of our citizens are still denied the opportuni- 
ties to make those basic choices about their 
lives. For the 36 million Americans who have 
disabilities, equality of opportunity is a concept 
that often has no meaning in their daily lives. 
The legislation we are introducing today would 
provide that equality. 

The National Council on the H ; 
among others, has diligently and repeatedly 
brought to our attention the nature and scope 
of the problems confronting our citizens who 
have disabilities. In its reports to this Con- 
gress, “Toward Independence,” 1986, and 
“On the Threshold of Independence,” 1988, 
the Council has emphasized the ways in 
which our society and its laws foster depend- 
ence, perpetuate stereotypes and undermine 
self-sufficiency. From physical and communi- 
cation barriers allowed to remain in the work- 
place that effectively preclude opportunities 
for employment to transportation policies that 
prevent mobility within society to the prolifera- 
tion and sanction of inaccessible housing that, 
in turn, limits education and employment op- 
portunities, laws and policies continue to be 
major, contributory factors in the denial and 
inequality of opportunities available to people 
with disabilities. 
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is Aoraki j hibition of discrimi 
tion on the basis of handicap in employment, 


ous recent studies, research, and polls that 
describe the types of discrimination to which 
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who and what kinds of disabilities are cov- 
ered, drawing on definitions contained in regu- 
lations promulgated under section 504 of the 
Rehabilitation Act of 1973 which has been in- 
terpreted and enforced for well over a 
While section 4 of the act, “Scope of Dis- 
crimination Prohibited,” delineates specific 
parallels in coverage between this act and 
other major civil rights laws, section 5 de- 
scribes in detail what does and does not con- 


Section 6 of the bill is identical to amend- 
ments to the Federal Fair Housing Act cur- 
rently pending. The relationship of housing to 
every other aspect of one's life cannot be 
overemphasized. As the National Council on 
the Handicapped noted in its report, “Toward 
Independence,” “[S]ecuring appropriate hous- 
ing is a major prerequisite to social integration 
and living independently for persons with dis- 
abilities.” Where one lives frequently dictates 
where one works, educates his or her chil- 
dren, eats, and participates in leisure activi- 
ties. The lack of accessible housing curtails 
the availablility of employment, transportation 
and educational opportunities, opportunities 
already severely limited for people with dis- 
abilities. 

Section 7 of the bill sets limitations on the 
duty to accommodate and remove barriers. In 
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reasoned language, the act does not require 
alterations that would threaten the existence 
of a program or business or result in a funda- 
mental alteration. This section also sets rea- 
sonable timelines for such alterations and bar- 
rier removal. 

Section 8 establishes which Federal agency 
will issue and enforce regulations, leaving 
overall coordination of the regulatory process 
with the Attorney General. In the areas of em- 
ployment, transportation and communications, 
however, the act recognizes that work, mobili- 
ty, and information dissemination are crucial 
to effective participation in our society. The 
act provides significant guidance to regulators 
in those three areas. Enforcement provisions, 
contained in section 9, are similar to those 
available under the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

The current research and studies available 
document unequivocally the need for this act; 
the proposed bill addresses those needs in a 
straightforward and unambiguous manner. As 
our experience with the improvement of race 
relations in this country over the past 25 years 
demonstrates, a strong national policy, with 
laws and regulations to back it up, can drasti- 
cally improve the quality of life for numerous 
people by prohibiting unjustified exclusion, 
segregation and unequal treatment. 

The inherent limitation of any law is that it 
cannot change attitudes, abolish prejudice or 
dispel fear. Equal opportunity laws, however, 
very often do result in the elimination of bar- 
riers between people. A society in which 
people can move about freely and share in 
employment, housing, educational, and social 
opportunities is a society in which differences 
among people are tolerated and often even 
celebrated. This act breaks down another bar- 
rier to the realization of that society. 


THE AMERICANS WITH 
DISABILITIES ACT OF 1988 


HON. TONY COELHO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 29, 1988 


Mr. COELHO. Mr. Speaker, today my good 
friend Mr. CONTE, the distinguished gentleman 
from New York, Mr. OWENS, the ranking 
member from the Education and Labor Com- 
mittee, Mr. JEFFORDS, myself, and 30 of my 
colleagues are introducing the Americans With 
Disabilities Act of 1988. Identical legislation is 
being introduced in the Senate by Senators 
WEICKER, HARKIN, and others. This landmark 
legislation addresses the discrimination faced 
by persons with disabilities such as epilepsy, 
in securing employment, and others attempt- 
ing to live normal and independent lives. 

The Americans With Disabilities Act was de- 
veloped by the National Council on the Handi- 
capped, an independent Federal agency ap- 
pointed by President Reagan to investigate 
the status of disabled Americans. Over the 
past 5 years, the Council has conducted innu- 
merable hearings and forums across this 
country and has reached the same inescap- 
able conclusions again and again: It is barriers 
and discrimination, rather than the inherent 
physical or mental characteristics of persons 
with disabilities themselves, which are to 
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blame for the staggering unemployment and 
isolation of these citizens, our Nation's largest 
minority. 

The Americans With Disabilities Act pro- 
poses a series of discrimination protections 
which parallel existing civil rights statutes. In 
drafting this bill, the Council has drawn also 
on the successful model used by the Federal 
Government in eliminating discrimination on 
the basis of handicap in federally funded ac- 
tivities. This vision of the National Council on 
the Handicapped, that existing civil rights 
could and should be extended to protect the 
disabled, has been shaped by the input of 
hundreds of disabled Americans and parents 
of disabled children. 

As the Council found, unfair discrimination is 
the daily experience of many of the 36 million 
Americans with disabilities. Every sphere of 
life is affected: Housing, employment, recrea- 
tion, transportation; even the ability to operate 
independently in the commercial sphere, or to 
vote, or to raise children. Our entire society 
has been inadvertently structured in a way 
that unnecessarily denies innumerable oppor- 
tunities, great and small, to people with dis- 
abilities, in ways that are never even noticed 
by most Americans. Simple daily tasks, like 
visiting the grocery store or the bank, going to 
a restaurant or a movie, using the telephone 
to report an emergency, taking the bus to the 
doctor, or even getting in and out of one’s 
own home, can become monumental tasks or 
impossible barriers to overcome—not due to 
the actual physical and mental conditions of 
disabled Americans, but due to prejudice, 
fears, and unnecessary obstacles which have 
been placed in their path. 

Moreover, countless numbers of our fellow 
citizens who are veterans of foreign conflicts, 
have acquired a disability while defending their 
country, only to come home to a society that 
subjects them to discrimination and injustice, 
a society that shuns them merely because 
they are disabled. The architectural, communi- 
cation, and transportation barriers they face 
do not affect them and their families alone. 
Our entire society bears the economic bur- 
dens of this prejudice: dependency is expen- 
sive. It increases benefit entitlements and de- 
creases productive capacity sorely needed by 
the American economy. 

As | can tell you from my own experience 
with epilepsy, employment discrimination is 
one of the most pervasive problems affecting 
Americans with disabilities. Jobs are unfairly 
denied every day to thousands of capable 
people with epilepsy and other disabilities due 
to prejudice, stereotypes, and groundless 
myths about our lack of abilities or because 
we are erroneously perceived to pose dangers 
to ourselves and others. 

For example, | know one woman with epi- 
lepsy who was employed for nearly 8 years as 
a secretary for a company. One day she had 
a seizure at work and was fired, simply be- 
cause her employer felt that her coworkers 
should not have to work with someone like 
her. 

Similarly, a young man with multiple sclero- 
sis was fired from his job because he was 
unable to handwrite his reports even though 
he was perfectly capable of dictating them. 
Or, what of the veteran who lost a leg in Viet- 
nam and was denied a job in a factory line 
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even though he was totally able to perform 
the job? 

These stories, sadly, are all true. Yet these 
individuals, like many other American citizens, 
have no remedy to challenge the denial of 
employment. They want to be productive, self- 
supporting, and tax paying participants in soci- 
ety, but they have been told that they cannot 
do so, for reasons that are irrational, illogical, 
and unjust. This bill will give these persons a 
remedy for the first time. 

People with disabilities want to work. This 
has been confirmed by numerous studies, in- 
cluding the 1986 Lou Harris survey which 
found that two-thirds of the disabled people 
polled who are not employed said that they 
wanted to work. One-quarter of these Ameri- 
cans attributed their unemployment to employ- 
er discrimination and an additional 28 percent 
attributed it to transportation barriers. 

The full and dramatic reality of this problem 
has been largely hidden, denied, and ex- 
plained away. When a program, or a job, or a 
school, has excluded disabled people, or seg- 
regated them in a separate facility, this has 
been justified through the unchallenged myth 
of equating disability with inability. When 
taking stock of the staus of unemployment in 
our society, the staggering level of disabled 
employment—66 percent—is not viewed as a 
solvable problem, it’s viewed as an inevitabil- 
ity. You hear things like, “Of course they can’t 
work. They're disabled.“ This alleged self-truth 
has gone substantially unchallenged and is 
one of the most fundamental errors our socie- 
ty has ever made. 

Equating disability with inability is false. In 
employment, for example, numerous studies 
have shown that employment for the disabled 
is restricted more by misconceptions, stereo- 
types, and generalizations about handicaps, 
unfounded fears about increased costs and 
decreased productivity, and outright prejudice, 
than by people’s disabilities themselves. Over- 
whelmingly, the documentation shows that 
disabled workers equal or outperform nondis- 
abled workers, without increasing insurance 
benefits or worker's compensation costs. We 
have allowed our discomfort with the handi- 
capped, and our feelings of hostility toward 
them to create this gigantic and wasteful injus- 
tice. 

Society has neglected to challenge itself 
and its misconceptions about people with dis- 
abilities. When people don’t see the disabled 
among our coworkers, or on the bus, or at the 
sports field, or in a movie theater, most Ameri- 
cans think it's because they can't. It's time to 
break this myth. The real reason people don't 
see the disabled among their coworkers, or on 
the bus, or at the sports field, or in a movie 
theater is because of barriers and discrimina- 
tion. Nothing more. 

It is barriers and discrimination that have 
caused an “out of sight, out of mind” situation 
with disabled people. When housing is inac- 
cessible and unavailable, the disabled have to 
stay at home, under the care of their families, 
or live in nursing homes and other institutions, 
rather than establishing and controlling their 
own households next door to you and me. 
When regular transportation is inaccessible, 
and transit services for the disabled are seg- 
regated, you won't see them on your bus or 
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commuter train. When prejudice dictates that 
the handicapped can be productively em- 
ployed only in separate sheltered workshops, 
you won't see too many in your office or fac- 
tory. 

The exclusion and segregation of people 
with disabilities has had an insidious partner: 
the gloss of good intentions. An atmosphere 
of charity and concern has cloaked our ill- 
treatment of disabled people and permeated 
our excuses for denying them access to the 
full benefits of the complex fabric of modern 
American society. The institutions and the 
token van rides and the overprotective denials 
of employment have all been provided with 
the noblest intent. 

While the charity model once represented a 
step forward in the treatment of persons with 
handicaps, in today’s society it is irrelevant, in- 
appropriate, and a great disservice. Our model 
must change. Disabled people are sometimes 
impatient, and sometimes angry, but for good 
reason: they are fed up with discrimination 
and exclusion, tired of denial, and are eager 
to seize the challenges and opportunities as 
quickly as the rest of us. 

It is time to stop the excuses and the 
veneer of good intentions. We must stop the 
cycle of separateness which hides the people 
with disabilities, and creates prejudice, which 
creates more separateness. 

In the past, concerns about cost have been 
raised as an obstacle to our addressing this 
problem. Estimates of these costs are inflated. 
For example, when the implications of section 
504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 were de- 
bated, universities and hospitals claimed that 
nondiscrimination was absolutely beyond their 
financial means. We have now had regula- 
tions implementing section 504 over 10 years. 
During that time, these institutions have not 
complained of financial difficulties due to ac- 
commodating the disabled. 

| believe we will find that in the long run, 
ending discrimination will actually lower costs 
to our society as a whole. Maintaining discrim- 
ination is expensive because discriminatory 
barriers keep people out of work, lowers our 
gross national product and our tax revenue 
and what’s more, swell benefits payments. 
Government studies have estimated that elimi- 
nating employment discrimination in even a 
narrow spectrum of jobs would add $58 mil- 
lion to annual Government revenues. A De- 
partment of Transportation study indicated 
that with accessible transportation, SSI benefit 
savings due to increased employment would 
account for $276 million a year. Statistics indi- 
cated that funds generated by eliminating 
handicap discrimination would return more 
than $3 for every $1 spent. We as a nation 
stand to cash in quite a bit on the integration, 
and subsequent enhanced productivity, of 
people with disabilities. 

The Americans With Disabilities Act ad- 
dresses six basic areas: employment, housing, 
transportation, public accommodations, public 
services, and communication barriers. 

In employment, this act will make it illegal to 
deny job opportunities to qualified applicants 
on the basis of handicap. The act will cover 
the same range of employment activities as 
those covered by title VII of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964. 
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In housing, the Americans With Disabilities 
Act will do three simple things to curb discrim- 
ination. It will make it illegal to refuse to sell or 
rent to a person based on his or her disability. 
This is analogous to the prohibitions on hous- 
ing discrimination based on race and national 
origin contained in title VIII of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1968. It will require that disabled per- 
sons be allowed to modify dwellings at their 
own expense, such as by adding grab bars in 
a bathroom. And it will require that builders of 
multifamily buildings incorporate basic features 
of adaptive design in their most easily reach- 
able housing units, such as accessible path- 
ways, doorways, and common-use areas, and 
conveniently located light switches and other 
environmental controls These provisions are 
consistent with H.R. 1158, the Fair Housing 
Amendments of 1987. 

These housing measures will make housing 
stock considerably more accessible to dis- 
abled people, who currently encounter formi- 
dable barriers to securing usable housing—in- 
cluding, in some areas, waits of 2 to 4 years 
for wheelchair-accessible housing units. This 
will enhance the integration of disabled people 
in their own communities, and help stem the 
trend toward segregated warehousing. It will 
also enhance the ability of the disabled elderly 
to maintain their lives within their home com- 
munities. 

Adaptive design also makes tremendous 
economic sense. A new adaptable apartment 
has been shown to cost only about $500 
more to build than one without adaptability 
features. This compares with renovation at a 
later date which, if it is even possible, can 
cost as much at $15,000. Moreover, institu- 
tionalization, which is a never-ending expense, 
is vastly more costly, between $40,000 and 
$75,000 a year. 

In transportation, the act will eliminate bar- 
riers by requiring new transportation equip- 
ment to be accessible to the disabled. This 
follows a national trend, in which the current 
Federal mandate to provide useable public 
transportation for the disabled is being done 
through lift-fitted and otherwise-accessible 
equipment. The next step, barriers in existing 
equipment, will be dealt with by allowing 
phase-in periods. In this way, transit systems 
will slowly become more and more accessible 
to the disabled without creating a burdensome 
cost to the transit districts. The bill provides 
that para-transit—separate, subsidized door- 
to-door van systems—can and should still be 
used, but not as a substitute for regular fixed- 
route service. 

In mandating this particular configuration of 
transportation services, Congress will be af- 
firming the consensus which is being reached 
in both the disability community and the transit 
community after a decade of much experi- 
mentation in how best to eliminate transporta- 
tion barriers. An increasing number of cities 
large and small, including New York, Denver, 
Seattle, San Francisco, Tacoma, Johnstown, 
and Champagne-Urbana, have successfully in- 
tegrated large numbers of disabled people 
into their entire transit systems. These cities 
serve as models to the rest of the country, il- 
lustrating how to maximize disabled ridership, 
minimize costs, and work harmoniously with 
the disability community. 
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The act will prohibit discrimination in public 
accommodations covered by title Il of the 
1964 Civil Rights Act. Also, it will prohibit dis- 
criminatory activities of State and local gov- 
ernments resulting from ordinance, laws, regu- 
lations, or rules. It includes the continued 
phase-in of closed captioning in television 
broadcasts, viewable by deaf and hearing-im- 
paired watchers upon purchase of decoder. 
Such measures will begin to bring down the 
many barriers that are so debilitating to the 
disabled on a day-to-day basis. 

The Americans With Disabilities Act of 1988 
provides the vehicle through which we can ad- 
dress the critical problem of discrimination on 
the basis of handicap in our country. We must 
provide disabled citizens the same equality of 
opportunity which our Nation values so highly. 
We must all work together toward the day 
when disabled people face no discrimination. | 
urge all my colleagues to join us in this fight. 


AMERICANS WITH DISABILITIES 
ACT OF 1988 


HON. MAJOR R. OWENS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 29, 1988 


Mr. OWENS of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
when Congress enacted the Rehabilitation Act 
of 1973, it laid the groundwork for the Ameri- 
cans With Disabilities Act of 1988. By banning 
discrimination against the disabled in federally 
funded activities in section 504 of the 1973 
Act, our Nation came out of the dark ages. 
Congress recognized that this population has 
been neglected for too long. While tradition 
regarded the handicapped as inherently disad- 
vantaged, Congress recognized that it is preju- 
dice, barriers and discrimination that pose the 
limits as much or more than the actual impair- 
ments. While tradition dealt with the disabled 
in categories, by disability type, Congress rec- 
ognized that they form a distinct class, sharing 
a common lot of injustice. The message of 
Congress was quite clear: when fears and 
myths about the disabled systematically result 
in unfair exclusion and segregation, it is wrong 
and should be illegal. Section 504 was indeed 
a proud monument to the principles of equali- 


The symbol of equality that is section 504, 
and the disability movement which brought it 
about, has carried us a long way. The in- 
creased acceptance and integration of dis- 
abled people into many aspects of society is 
apparent everywhere. 

However, section 504 is very limited in cov- 
erage; its scope is too narrow. Only a small 
percentage of organizations are affected, be- 
cause section 504 only applies to activities re- 
ceiving Federal dollars. 

The Americans With Disabilities Act takes 
the many lessons we have learned with sec- 
tion 504 and uses them as a blueprint for a 
program to end discrimination against the dis- 
abled all across America. We know a lot more 
than we did in 1973. We know how to setup 
hiring procedures so they don’t screen dis- 
abled people out. We know how to provide 
“reasonable accommodation,” that is, to 
adjust certain aspects of jobs, colleges, and 
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programs of all different kinds of disabilities, 
from sight impairment to hearing impairment 
to mobility impairment to mental retardation 
and on and on, can be smoothly and fairly in- 
tegrated. We know economical strategies for 
accomplishing these things. Perhaps most im- 
portant, we know that this will not break the 
bank, despite dire predictions to the contrary. 
We know that fairness is possible. The dis- 
abled know it, too, and they are not about to 
let us forget it. 

Yes, much has been accomplished. But let 
us not fool ourselves. What we've done so far 
is only the beginning. Great problems remain. 

While it's true the Federal Government is 
discriminating in employment a lot less than 
they did before we made it illegal, employ- 
ment discrimination against the handicapped 
is vicious and pervasive across most of our 50 
States. Our Nation's employers continue to 
buy into myths and fears, despite the admoni- 
tion of the Supreme Court last spring in the 
case of Gene Arline that “myths and fears 
about disability are as handicapping as are the 
physical limitations that flow from the actual 
impairment.” 

Property owners also act on myths and 
fears rather than facts, often refusing to rent 
to a disabled person. This is particularly a 
problem for people with mental retardation, 
despite experience over the last 20 years that 
mentally retarded people, in many instances, 
are perfectly capable of holding down jobs, 
living independently, and raising families. 

Our efforts so far in housing are mostly sep- 
arate and segregated, because this has been 
the norm: To warehouse our disabled, includ- 
ing our disabled elderly; to remove them from 
their own communities. A lot of property 
owners won't allow the addition of ramps and 
other accommodations—even at the expense 
of the tenant. Disabled adults often search for 
housing literally for years, because everything 
available poses barriers in its very architec- 
ture. 

In most American cities, someone using a 
wheelchair still has to make a reservation 
days in advance in order to get public trans- 
portation, and they can't get enough rides to 
work a full-time job, and earn enough money 
to get off welfare. The disabled are placed in 
permanent transit limbo, or perhaps it is better 
called purgatory: The cities keep buying buses 
disabled people can’t board, while funding a 
separate system that can’t provide enough 
rides without being astronomically expensive. 

In this era when information is power, sight 
and hearing disabilities become information 
disabilities—not because of the sensory limita- 
tions themselves, but because the communi- 
cation barriers, which could be bridged easily, 
are not. An example is television, where cap- 
tioning technology is so available now, and so 
inexpensive, but because we've left it volun- 
tary, it doesn’t get done. 

The curb ramps at the downtown corners 
and the grab bars in the airport bathroom 
stalls and the disabled parking spaces at the 
new suburban shopping malls do not mean 
that the mobility-impaired can get around 
freely yet. How naive most of us are, to think 
that, because we observe these things, we 
understand the needs of the disabled now. 
Yet we fail to notice just how many restau- 
rants and stores and doctors’ offices and 
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houses of worship and even parks still have 
steps and other barriers. 

The States simply do not provide sufficient 
protection—not strong, not comprehensive, 
certainly not uniform, and not requiring the 
active steps needed to stop the rampant dis- 
crimination which our disabled citizens should 
not have to accept. 

The problem is large, and it is growing. At 
least 36 million Americans are disabled. The 
1980 Census counted one in five. And among 
the disabled, the percentage which is severely 
disabled is increasing. For example, 6 million 
Americans use a mobility aid—that is, a 
wheelchair, crutches, a walker, or a prosthe- 
sis. 

Why is the number of disabled people grow- 
ing? Certainly, improvements in medicine and 
technology which help keep people alive is 
part of the answer. But the main reason is 
that our entire population is aging. We are 
living longer, and on the average, we are in- 
creasingly likely to spend some of our years 
with a disability. It is said that every man over 
21 has a 50 percent chance of experiencing a 
mobility impairment for at least 6 months of 
his life. 

These statistics may bring closer to home 
those eventualites which we all generally try 
to deny. They show that many of us will have 
that experience known all too well by millions 
of Americans already: between one day and 
the next, one is suddenly stripped of rights 
and privileges previously taken for granted— 
not really because of the onset of a disability 
itself, but because of prejudice, discrimination, 
and barriers, thoughtlessly erected, which 
screen out on the basis of disability. 

The roots of prejudice and stereotypes 
about disabled people reach far back in histo- 
ry and persist today. Disabled people have 
always been viewed as incomplete human 
beings—“defective.” In early societies this 
view resulted in persecution, neglect, and 
death. These practices gradually gave way to 
the more humanitarian belief that the disabled 
should be given care and protection. Persecu- 
tion was largely replaced by pity, but the ex- 
clusion and segregation remained unchal- 
lenged. Over the years, the view of disabled 
people as incompetent and dependent upon 
charity, custodial care, and protection became 
firmly embedded in the public consciousness. 
The invisibility of disabled Americans was 
simply taken for granted. Disabled people 
were out of sight and out of mind. 

These historical atrocities which befell the 
disabled are not irrelevant today; we still find 
the handicapped as a class to occupy an infe- 
rior status in our great society. On average, 
they have the most staggering unemployment 
rates, the lowest incomes, and low education- 
al achievement levels. Even socially, psycho- 
logical tests show that many people have sys- 
tematic ill-at-easeness and even aversion to 
disabled people. These tendencies are not the 
inevitable results of disabilities. For example, 
among disabled people who do work, studies 
consistently show their productivity to be 
equal to or greater than their nondisabled 
counterparts; their absenteeism and insurance 
rates are lower. Over and over again, it can 
be shown that barriers and discrimination ex- 
plain the secondary status our society has 
rendered to disabled Americans. 
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The Americans with Disabilities Act of 1988 
delineates the Nation's proper goals regarding 
persons with disabilities: To assure equality of 
opportunity, full participation, independent 
living, and, wherever possible, economic self- 
sufficiency. But we cannot reach these goals 
unless we address the terrible problem of dis- 
crimination. And we cannot effectively reduce 
discrimination unless we establish a compre- 
hensive package of protections and require- 
ments. 

We must keep in mind that, to prevent dis- 
crimination against disabled people, affirma- 
tive steps are necessary. Congress recog- 
nized this years ago, in the Architectural Bar- 
riers Act of 1968, and the executive branch 
continued to develop the meaning of nondis- 
crimination in the regulations governing sec- 
tion 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973. We 
know that a transit vehicle or a Social Security 
office can be discriminatory without someone 
actively preventing a disabled person from 
coming in. Discriminatory intent is not neces- 
sary—what matters is whether there’s a dis- 
criminatory effect. The very existence of an 
architectural barrier—steps—or a transporta- 
tion barrier the lack of a lift—constitutes dis- 
crimination. 

Not that removal of such barriers has to be 
costly. For example, the Americans With Dis- 
abilities Act proposes to make the most 
reachable units of new apartment complexes 
to incorporate basic universal features of 
adaptable design—this means that they can 
be easily modified to be barrier-free. And the 
cost? As little as $500 per new apartment 
constructed, and often less. The act also pro- 
poses that new public accommodations be 
barrier-free—at a cost of less than ½ of 1 
percent of the construction cost. And a lift on 
a new bus? As little as 5 percent of the bus 
cost, or even less. Not to mention the savings 
we'll realize from decreased benefit support 
costs, as employment barriers fall and dis- 
abled people recover their innate productive 
capacity. 

The Americans With Disabilities Act ties 
many of its provisions to established civil 
rights legislation, and thus can be seen as ex- 
tending these protections to include disabled 
people. In housing, the basis is title VIII of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1968; in employment, the 
basis is title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964; 
and in public accommodations, the basis is 
title Il of the same act. 

The areas addressed comprehensively by 
this act include employment, housing, trans- 
portation, and public accommodations. In 
each area, prejudice, that is, the prejudging of 
an individual's eligibility based on someone's 
arbitrary notion of whether a person with this 
disability can do this thing, is not allowed, 
unless the standard used to rule out a dis- 
abled person's participation is substantially re- 
lated to an essential component of the job, 
program, or service. For example, this Act will 
not force a bus company to hire a blind 
person to drive a bus—because sight is an 
essential component of driving. But if the job 
opening is in administration? Or sales? In that 
case, the blind applicant has to be evaluated 
as an individual. This is exactly the same rule 
that’s applied to employment in federally as- 
sisted programs. The same application and 
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interview procedures, and the same confiden- 
tiality protections are invoked. 

Similarly, in the area of housing, the prejudi- 
cial refusal to sell or rent to a disabled person 
is prohibited—unless dangerous behavior of 
the person as an individual can be shown. 
And, to take care of architectural barriers cur- 
rently rendering most of our housing stock ex- 
clusionary to the disabled, it shall be illegal to 
refuse to allow a disabled person to remove 
architectural barriers at their own expense. In 
many cases, this should prove to be a free 
benefit to the property owner. In addition, as 
mentioned already, the most easily-reachable 
apartments in large complexes will include the 
basic universal features of adaptive design. 
“Most easily reachable” in this case means 
ground floor units, and units reachable by ele- 
vator, but only in buildings with four units or 
more. 

Barrier-removal is also required in public ac- 
commodations, and the heretofore vague area 
of communication barriers is clearly delineat- 
ed. Phase-in periods are provided for difficult 
situations. These phase-in periods are also 
provided in transportation. In combination with 
the current trend toward buying accessible 
transportation vehicles, the phase-in periods 
are consistent with the normal rate of equip- 
ment deterioration to keep compliance from 
being a burden on transit districts. And any 
newly purchased equipment will be required to 
provide full accessibility. 

The Americans With Disabilities Act will go 
a long way toward stopping a problem that 
never should have started. We may have in- 
herited a society that segregates and ex- 
cludes people with disabilities—but we don't 
have to maintain it. Maintaining such a system 
is folly, as our population statistically grows 
older and more disabled. The Americans With 
Disabilities Act should make personal sense 
to every American, because we all face old 
age—if we're lucky. 

One day, one of my disabled constituents 
taught me a big lesson with one short phrase. 
She referred to us nondisabled people, not as 
able-bodied, but as temporarily able-bodied. 
When you think about it, our entire country is 
made up of disabled people and temporarily 
able-bodied people. The people we're protect- 
ing are not a mysterious, distant “them,” but 
rather, ourselves. 


KILDEE HONORS MRS. SUSAN 
JACOBS CAREY 


HON. DALE E. KILDEE 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 29, 1988 


Mr. KILDEE. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
urge the Members of this House to join me in 
honoring Mrs. Susan Jacobs Carey, the 1987 
recipient of the Golden Door Award given by 
the International Institute of Flint, MI. Each 
year the Golden Door Award is given by the 
International Institute to recognize and honor 
a foreign born person who has made a major 
impact on the quality of life in the Flint com- 
munity. 

Mrs. Carey exemplifies the generous, tire- 
less spirit that is the moving force of all com- 
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munities. She was born in North Battleford, 
Saskatchewan of Assyrian parents, and came 
to the United States early in her childhood. 
Rather than include her and her sisters on his 
citizenship papers, her father chose to have 
his daughters go through the formal natural- 
ization process on their own when they came 
of age. He believed that becoming a citizen of 
the United States was an honor, and he 
wanted his children to appreciate the distinc- 
tion. As a result, her naturalization papers 
continue to be among her most cherished 
possessions. 

For three generations, Mrs. Carey's family 
has been involved with the International Insti- 
tute of Flint, beginning in the 1930's when her 
grandmother, mother, and aunts learned Eng- 
lish and prepared for naturalization at the insti- 
tute. This was the origin of Mrs. Carey's wide 
community involvement. She has been active 
in the Community Chest, United Way, and the 
Bobby Crim race for the Special Olympics. 
She served on the first community committee 
that initiated blood storage and regularly 
scheduled blood donor drives, which ultimate- 
ly led to the establishment of the first blood 
bank at Hurley Hospital in Flint. Mrs. Carey is 
also involved with the Assyrian-American 
Club, which was founded by the first wave of 
immigrants in order to maintain their ethnic 
identity and to record their heritage for future 
generations. 

In the early 1940's, recognizing that there 
was no union for the clerical workers of the 
locals of the United Auto Workers [UAW], she 
wrote one of the first agreements for the Flint 
area to organize these workers. Today, the 
Office and Professional Employees Industrial 
Union of Flint is a strong and flourishing orga- 
nization. 

Currently, Mrs. Carey is the executive secre- 
tary to the president of UAW Local 599, David 
Yettaw. She has served 10 presidents in her 
38 years with the local. During this time, her 
involvement with the UAW has led to a great- 
er interaction between the local and the com- 
munity, drawing them closer together. 

Mr. Speaker, | am pleased to have this op- 
portunity to recognize the work of Mrs. Susan 
Jacobs Carey. Her efforts for the people of 
Michigan have established her as a communi- 
ty leader in the tradition that exemplifies the 
essence of America’s ethnic heritage. Mrs. 
Susan Jacobs Carey has given of herself for 
the good of her fellow citizens, and | am hon- 
ored to have the opportunity to pay tribute to 
her. 


THE ARMENIAN GENOCIDE: A 
REMINDER TO US ALL 


HON. ROBERT G. TORRICELLI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 28, 1988 


Mr. TORRICELLI. Mr. Speaker, this year 
marks the 73d anniversary of a tragedy that 
cost the lives of 1.5 million men, women, and 
children. It marks the beginning of the geno- 
cide of Armenians in the Ottoman Empire 
which lasted 8 years and cost two of every 
three Armenians their lives. 

| am proud of America’s response to this re- 
pulsive event in history. At the time, the U.S. 
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State Department, the American Ambassador 
to Ottoman Empire, and the American press 
led the outcry against the atrocities. More re- 
cently, in 1986, the Senate approved the U.N. 
Genocide Convention, formally committing the 
United States to the opposition of genocide. 
Such responses by Americans are useful, but 
we should be careful not to become too com- 
placent. There are important reasons why we 
must continue to remain vocal on such hei- 
nous events as the Armenian genocide. 

With over 600,000 Armenian-Americans 
living in the United States today, it is important 
to show them and the world that the United 
States will not forget the atrocities perpetrated 
against the Armenians. Hitler trivialized life 
itself by claiming the world had not remem- 
bered the Armenians. It is indeed true that 
there weren't any Nuremberg-type trials after 
the Armenian genocide. However, remem- 
brance and commemoration are of some rec- 
ompense for the innocent Armenian victims. 
The memories are painful, but if they serve to 
prevent future atrocities, they are worth the 
emotional costs. 


PARENTAL LEAVE 
HON. PHILIP M. CRANE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 29, 1988 


Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, the House of 
Representatives may soon consider legislation 
that seeks to mandate parental leaves. While 
such legislation is well-intended, | believe that 
it is also misleading. It is essential that man- 
agement have the ability to make workplace 
and economic decisions, without burdensome 
and unwarranted Government interference. 
H.R. 925 represents an unnecessary Federal 
intrusion into the determination of employee 
benefit levels properly left to employers and 
employees. | commend to you the following 
article by Louis Dehmlow, which illuminates 
the problems inherent in mandating parental 
time off. 


{From U.S. News & World Report, Dec. 7, 
1987] 


A OnE-SIZE-FITS-ALL LEAVE POLICY? 


(Louis Dehmlow on Mandating Parental 
Time Off) 


Do you remember Procrustes, one of the 
great villains of Greek legend? He tied those 
who fell into his clutches to an iron bed, 
and if his unfortunate guests were too long 
to fit, he solved that problem by lopping off 
their legs. If they were too short, he'd 
stretch them out. He was nothing if not ac- 
commodating, 

Procrustes came to mind the other day 
when I was thinking about the latest 
scheme from the bureaucratic paradise 
known as Washington, D.C. It's called the 
Family and Medical Leave Act, and it would 
force all but the smallest businesses to lie 
down on the same bed. The bill mandates 
that companies provide a set period of leave 
for parents of newborn or newly adopted 
children and for the care of ill children and 
dependent parents. That may not sound bad 
on the surface, but a look underneath shows 
that there are enormous flaws. 

Consider a small business that would lose 
one of its highly skilled workers for a 
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number of weeks. The employer might 
think he could not afford to train a new 
person only to let the new employe go sever- 
al weeks later, to which the government 
would reply: To the bed! It’s time for your 
stretching exercises!” 

Those pressing for this proposal argue 
that they are on the side of humanity. But 
let’s look beyond their “good intentions” to 
the principles at stake. Some proponents be- 
lieve that businesses can readily replace 
people for up to 18 weeks. They see people 
as interchangeble funcitionaries, like cogs in 
a machine. They believe businesses can 
simply go to a rent-a-person agency, get 
people and then discard them. That view is 
dehumanizing. 

A woman in our company, who recently 
retired after 43 years, had worked with us 
since she was 17. In fact, she met the man 
who would become her husband when he 
visited our plant as a truckdriver. When 
they decided to have childern, we agreed on 
a schedule that allowed her to do her office 
work between 3 and 11 a.m. Her husband 
stayed with the children until she got home, 
then he went to work. That arrangement 
was designed for one individual’s particular 
case. How could such a situation be codified 
and enforced by the government? I could 
cite many other special arrangements in- 
volving salary, benefits, training and trans- 
fers. 

The ability of business to provide greater 
employe benefits and freedom will suffer if 
government is allowed to steadily encroach 
on private relationships in private enter- 
prise. And think about society as a whole 
when considering the consequences of the 
legislation. If the government imposes the 
standard of 18 weeks, what are young moth- 
ers and fathers to do when they decide that 
their weaning requires an additional two 
weeks—do they apply to a special agency for 
an extension? Or what if they’re ready to 
return in just 10 weeks—do they worry that 
other would-be parents at their company 
will resent them for setting an example of 
returning early? 

It’s one thing to revere family; all politi- 
cans do, and no society truly progress that 
does not. But it’s quite another to prescribe 
the responsibilities of motherhood or fa- 
therhood. 

What if the economy became dangerously 
sluggish and government economists 
claimed that it was partly due to a baby 
boom that took too many skilled workers 
out of the economy? Would Congress then 
vote to lower the 18 weeks to 12 until the 
economy improved again? Does the number 
of weeks mandated become an issue before 
every election, like bills to increase the min- 
imum wage or Social Security? And what 
about the person hired as a substitute—does 
Congress make him or her eligible for un- 
employment compensation? 

The questions go on an on, revealing end- 
less problems. But the larger danger can be 
put quite simply: If we allow the govern- 
ment to manage people through companies, 
then we have helped usher in a bureaucratic 
state that will only become more and more 
powerful. 
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THE NEWMAN CENTER IN 
AMHERST 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 29, 1988 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, | want to take this 
opportunity to congratulate my friends at the 
Newman Center at the University of Massa- 
chusetts-Amherst as they celebrate their 25th 
year of service to the students and the com- 
munity of the university on this most notewor- 
thy occasion. 

Excitement and hope were in evidence on 
that day in 1963, Mr. Speaker, when the 
Newman Center was dedicated under the able 
leadership of Cardinal Cushing of Boston. Our 
own bishop of the diocese of Springfield, 
Christopher J. Weldon, who is a close, per- 
sonal friend of mine, was there to share in 
that excitement which is as clear today as it 
was that important day 25 years ago. 

Today, the Newman Center is under the di- 
rection of the Reverend J. Joseph Quigley. He 
has been there since its inception, and has 
headed the center for the last 10 years. Along 
with a very able staff, Father Quigley has 
furthered Cardinal Newman's goals by assist- 
ing more than 30,000 Catholic alumni of the 
university as well as countless others who 
have sought the assistance of the Newman 
Center. 

Mr. Speaker, the Newman Center in Am- 
herst is the largest center of its kind on the 
east coast, and | am very proud to have rep- 
resented it for the entire 25 years it has exist- 
ed. The Newman Center has had the strong 
support of the diocese of Springfield, and | am 
proud to say that Bishop Joseph F. Maguire 
and Auxiliary Bishop Leo E. O'Neil have con- 
tinued this strong commitment to the ideals of 
Cardinal John Henry Newman through their 
support for, and love of, the center. 

Cardinal Newman’s desire to encourage the 
laity of this Nation's colleges and universities 
to grow and develop through their active par- 
ticipation in the church is certainly evident at 
the Newman Center in Amherst. The 25 years 
of service to church and community that have 
been offered by Rev. David Power and his 
successor, Rev. Leo Leclerc, as well as the 
current director, Reverend Quigley, is quite an 
inspiration. These men have all established 
friendships with my wife, Corinne, and me, 
and | am sure that friendship extends through- 
out the community. 

By preparing our Nation's college students 
to develop intellectually and spiritually through 
various programs that the center offers, the 
center has been of tremendous value to all 
the organizations with which it has worked. 
Whether it is reaching out to the community at 
Christmas, the Friday Night Videos,“ the 
Annual Run for Ritter road race, or countless 
other events, the center represents so much 
to western Massachusetts. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Speaker, my duties in 
Congress will not allow me to participate with, 
among others: His Eminence Bernard Cardinal 
Law, Archbishop of Boston; Most Reverend 
Daniel A. Cronin, Bishop of Fall River; Most 
Reverend Timothy J. Harrington, Bishop of 
Worcester; Most Reverend Joseph F. Ma- 
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guire, Bishop of Springfield; and the Reverend 
Leo E. O'Neil, auxiliary Bishop of Springfield, 
as they are joined with many of my friends 
from across the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts in celebrating the solemn pontifical cere- 
monies of Thanksgiving for the Newman Cen- 
ter's 25 years of service to the church and the 
community. 


COMMEMORATION OF 
100TH EMANCIPATION 
BLACK BRAZIL 


HON. CHARLES A. HAYES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 29, 1988 


Mr. HAYES of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, On May 
13, 1988, black Brazilians will celebrate 100 
years of freedom. Since their enslavement by 
the Portuguese in 1532, they have struggled 
for full equality and equal participation, even 
going so far as to establish the independent 
state of Palmores in 1645. Their centennial 
celebrates the marvelous advantage of auton- 
omy. 

In view of this historic occasion | wanted to 
share with my colleagues a proclamation 
which was approved by the Chicago City 
Council commemorating the 100th emancipa- 
tion of black Brazilians. | and freedom loving 
people in the United States wish our friends in 
Brazil many, many more years of freedom and 
prosperity. The commemoration which was 
approved by the council is as follows: 


Whereas, Afro-Brazilians were officially 
freed from slavery May 13th, 1888; and 

Whereas, Nearly 60 million descendants of 
the African race call Brazil home, making 
them the largest population of Blacks any- 
where outside the continent of Africa; and 

Whereas, The Nation of Brazil was largely 
built on the back of Black slave labor and 
the contributions of Blacks to the develop- 
ment of the nation has never been fully rec- 
ognized and appreciated; and 

Whereas, Black Brazilians have struggled 
for full equality since they were first 
brought to Brazil by the Portugese in 1532 
by rebelling repeatedly against their en- 
slavement and even establishing the inde- 
pendent state of Palmores in 1645; and 

Whereas, Chief Zumbi and his followers 
fought the Portuguese and the Dutch to 
their death in 1697 when, after 27 major as- 
saults, the first independent Black state in 
the Western hemisphere crumbled under 
massive attack; and 

Whereas, Chief Zumbi's last stand and 
great sacrifice in the name of freedom is 
celebrated November the 20th of each year 
by Black Brazilians; and 

Whereas, These descendants of Africans 
taken from the Angola-Central Africa, Nige- 
ria-Benin, Mozambique areas have main- 
tained, despite 350 years of slavery, the in- 
digenous African culture to a much greater 
extent than any other group of Africans 
outside the continent and 

Whereas, Such culture is a Brazilian and 
world treasure to be preserved and not just 
trivialize in a carnival atmosphere; and 

Whereas, A Chicago delegation led by 
Journalist Nathaniel Clay, and delegations 
from other parts of the U.S., will be travel- 
ing to the predominantly Black state of 
Babia in Northeast Brazil to participate in 


THE 
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the emancipation celebrations taking place 
all across Brazil on the 13th of May; now, 
therefore, 

Be It Resolved, That the Acting Mayor of 
Chicago and the members of the Chicago 
City Council, assembled here, this 27th Day 
of April, do hereby recognize and honor 
Black Brazilians on the occasion of their 
Centennial Celebration, and wish for them 
all the glorious things that full freedom and 
equal participation in society can bring; and 

Be It Further Resolved, That a suitable 
copy of this resolution be prepared for pre- 
sentation to representatives of Afro-Brazil- 
ians by Nathaniel Clay and members of the 
delegation accompanying him. 


AMERICAN POLICY TOWARD 
PANAMA—CONGRESSMAN LEE 
HAMILTON AND VIRON P. 
VAKY DISCUSS U.S. ALTERNA- 
TIVES 


HON. TOM LANTOS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 29, 1988 


Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Speaker, many of us in 
the Congress share a sense of unease, con- 
cern, and frustration regarding the policy that 
has been pursued by the administration 
toward Panama and its military leader Gen. 
Manuel Noriega. At the same time, however, 
there has been little discussion of the poten- 
tial alternatives and the long-term goals U.S. 
policy should pursue in relations with that im- 
portant nation. 

Yesterday's issue of the Washington Post 
includes an outstanding discussion of this 
complex and frustrating issue by our distin- 
guished colleague from Indiana, Congressman 
Lee H. HAMILTON, a leading member of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, and Viron 
P. Vaky, senior associate of the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace and a former 
Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs. 

Mr. Speaker, | commend this excellent arti- 
cle to my colleagues. We can all benefit from 
its insight. 

PANAMA: WHY Nor A NEGOTIATED 
SETTLEMENT? 

(By Viron P. Vaky and Lee H. Hamilton) 

U.S. efforts to remove Gen. Manuel Nor- 
iega from power in Panama through unilat- 
eral economic and political pressure are not 
working. Frustration with present policy is 
now pushing other options forward, but the 
U.S. government is badly divided over what 
to do. The choice for the United States in 
coming weeks is clear: either to move 
toward the use of miltary force in Panama 
or to press for a diplomatic solution. 

U.S. military intervention in Panama 
would be a mistake. It would cost American 
lives, endanger the security of the canal and 
undermine U.S. interests in Panama and 
throughout Latin America. It would only 
benefit those who enjoy our failures: the 
Soviets and the Cubans. 

A better course is to push for a mediated 
settlement between Noriega and his political 
opponents. The most important question for 
the United States is not Noriega’s depar- 
ture, but the nature of the Panamanian so- 
ciety and government that will follow. Only 
a negotiated, political solution can secure a 
peaceful succession. 
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Mistakes in recent U.S. policy are clear. 
First, we miscalculated the efficacy of eco- 
nomic pressure. Noriega has been able to 
withstand sanctions. Perhaps a period of 
protracted economic warfare could induce 
Noriega's collapse, but it is not clear how 
long that would take. Economic measures, 
in the meantime, are seriously damaging 
the country's economic and financial infra- 
structure. As the United States has ac- 
knowledged, they are hurting the Panama- 
nian people. We may be unintentionally de- 
stroying the private sector—the base of 
moderate, democratic strength on which 
Panama’s future stability will depend. 

Second, we miscalculated support for Nor- 
iega within the Panama Defense Forces. He 
has proven resistant to discontent in the 
ranks, and he is alert to coup attempts or- 
chestrated from outside or within. If he has 
the support of the drug cartel, as we claim, 
or quiet support from other governments, 
then he is likely to find the funds to ensure 
his troop’s loyalty. 

Third, we overestimated the effect in 
Panana of U.S. support for President Eric 
Delvalle. He was at first Noriega’s man, and 
he has not won over the leadership of the 
opposition, the Civic Crusade. Moreover, 
many in the opposition are waiting for the 
United States to act, instead of working for 
a Panamanian solution to their country’s 
problems. Our pressures have given them an 
excuse to sit on their hands, 

Finally, we have failed to consult ade- 
quately with our friends and allies in Latin 
America. At the outset of the Panama crisis, 
many in the region expresed a general un- 
derstanding of the U.S. position. Today, we 
are becoming increasingly isolated, and 
Latin American leaders are shying away 
from U.S. efforts. They are puzzled, suspi- 
cious and increasingly apprehensive about 
the possibility of U.S. military intervention. 

At this point, we cannot return to business 
as usual in Panama. The departure of Nor- 
iega is a goal that still has regional support 
and bipartisan backing in Congress. But we 
must choose tactics that do not threaten 
broader U.S. interests. President Oscar 
Arias of Costa Rica has warned that all of 
Latin America will oppose U.S. military 
intervention. 

The commitment of the United States to a 
diplomatic settlement is unclear. Neither 
the president nor the secretary of state has 
been engaged: lower level talks with Noriega 
to negotiate a trade of asylum for a nonex- 
tradition pledge do not exhaust diplomatic 
options. 

What is most remarkable is that military 
options are being considered when not all 
diplomatic options have been pursued. The 
United States ignored last month's multilat- 
eral mediation effort undertaken by Arias, 
Spanish Prime Minister Felipe Gonzalez, 
three former Latin American presidents and 
Panama’s Archbishop Marcos McGrath. 
These leaders are calling for renewed insist- 
ence by the international community that 
Noriega and the Civic Crusade negotiate a 
solution to the current crisis. 

To date this mediation effort has lan- 
guished, in large part because of U.S. ne- 
glect. Many of Noriega's opponents expect 
the United States to come in and solve their 
problems, so they do not compromise. Nor- 
iega, for his part, knows the Latin Ameri- 
cans cannot deliver the United States, so he 
temporizes as well. 

Despite the lack of U.S. interests, this me- 
diation effort holds the most promise: 

A unified regional approach would in- 
crease pressures on Noriega, reducing his 
chances of outside support. 
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Noriega is more likely to make concessions 
to Latin American interlocutors. He will not 
bow to U.S. officials calling for his ouster. 

A regional mediation effort with strong 
U.S. support would build momentum; it 
would quickly become the only game in 
town. 

Mediation may not achieve Noriega's re- 
moval tomorrow, but it is likely to provide a 
better basis for the political succession in 
Panama that no doubt will come soon. It 
also offers a better means of promoting and 
protecting our interests, in Panama and the 
region, by avoiding a heavy-handed U.S. 
role. 

Some in the administration distrust Latin 
American initiatives and believe that the 
United States must rely on its own power to 
protect its interests. But we must be clear. 
The price of military intervention in 
Panama will be high, and we cannot forsee 
the consequences. Frustration and impa- 
tience shoud not push us into choices we 
shall later regret. If we can accept a negoti- 
ated settlement in Afghanistan and advo- 
cate one in the Middle East, what’s wrong 
with trying one in our own back yard? 


TRIBUTE TO JOHN L.F. SIPP 
HON. GUY V. MOLINARI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 29, 1988 


Mr. MOLINARI. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute to the memory of a rare individ- 
ual—and dear friend of mine—who had a 
deep and abiding regard for his fellow man 
and who labored tirelessly to improve the 
quality of life of his neighbors. To the commu- 
nity of Staten Island, John L.F. Sipp was a 
treasured and dedicated friend. His untimely 
passing a year ago has left an enormous 
vacuum in the civic and charitable undertak- 
ings in our areas. 

Though he is sorely missed, Jack has left 
behind a lasting legacy of generous deeds 
and accomplishments. 

An attorney by trade and chairman of the 
board of a local bank, Jack always found time 
in the midst of a very demanding schedule to 
volunteer his skills and talents in a wide array 
of leadership and service roles. 

He served as director of a cultural center, a 
children's society, the borough’s chamber of 
commerce, the local chapter of the American 
Red Cross, and several health-related organi- 
zations. 

Jack was instrumental in assisting the re- 
development of our more improverished 
neighborhoods and helped raise millions of 
dollars for worthy causes and projects. He 
also served on the task force created to facili- 
tate arrangements for Staten Island to 
become the site for a new Navy homeport. 

Among his numerous awards for community 
service, Jack was the recipient of honors from 
the Society of Seaman's Children, the Salva- 
tion Army, the Staten Island Chapter of the 
American Red Cross, and the Staten Island 
Local Development Corporation. He was pre- 
sented with an honorary degree in commercial 
science from St. John's University, and served 
under two mayors in city government—first as 
a member of the Temporary Commission on 
City Finances created by Mayor Abraham 
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Beame during New York's fiscal crisis; and 
then as a member of the New York City Port 
Council on Development and Promotion under 
Mayor Edward l. Koch. 

The list of Jack's accomplishments, howev- 
er, only touches on his humanitarian spirit and 
genuine kindness. His door was always open 
to any problem, large or small, and his heart 
was sincerely behind every endeavor he un- 
dertook. It seemed he was a man driven by a 
need to be generous, and our community will 
indeed be fortunate to see his like again. 

It is my privilege to bring Jack's unselfish 
and meritorious achievements to the attention 
of my colleagues in the House. | know they 
join me in paying tribute to the outstanding 
contributions he made to his community and 
the inspiring example he set for all who knew 
him. 


DR. MAX COOPER: ALABAMA’S 
FIRST NATIONAL ACADEMY OF 
SCIENCES MEMBER 


HON. BEN ERDREICH 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 29, 1988 


Mr. ERDREICH. Mr. Speaker, the medical 
center at the University of Alabama at Bir- 
mingham has firmly established its outstand- 
ing reputation as a world-class medical and 
research facility, and has long been on the 
cutting edge of the development of new ave- 
nues of treatment for a variety of medical dis- 
eases and disorders. 

Much of the credit for our medical center's 
much-deserved reputation must go to the high 
calibre of scientists and physicians it employs, 
and it is with great pleasure that | take a few 
moments to tell my colleagues in the House 
about one medical researcher at UAB who 
has garnered one of the highest honors that 
can be accorded an American scientist or en- 
gineer. 

Dr. Max Cooper, UAB professor of pediat- 
tics and medicine and director of the school's 
laboratory of cellular immunology, was named 
on Tuesday, April 26, 1988 to the National 
Academy of Sciences. He was one of only 61 
scientists and engineers across the country to 
receive this much-coveted recognition of dis- 
tinguished and continuing achievements in 
original research. 

The National Academy of Sciences is a pri- 
vate organization of scientists and engineers 
dedicated to the furtherance of science and 
its use for the general welfare. It was estab- 
lished in 1863 by an act of Congress that calls 
upon the academy to act as an official advisor 
to the Federal Government, upon request, in 
any matter of science or technology. The 
election of 61 new members brings the total 
number of current members to 1,540. The 
academy also elected 15 foreign associates 
from eight countries, bringing the total number 
of foreign associates to 257. 

New members to the academy, in addition 
to having made a significant achievement in 
original research, must be nominated by a 
present member of the academy. Existing 
academy members select new members 
during their annual meeting in Washington, 
DC. 
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Dr. Cooper's research has focused on the 
relationship between breakdowns in the 
immune system and the development of medi- 
cal disorders such as pneumonia, meningitis, 
organ rejection, and some forms of cancer. 
He made a major discovery of two types of 
immune cells, the T cell and the B cell, that 
attracted worldwide attention in the early 
1960's. He also identified a specific type of 
leukemia. 

We in Alabama are particularly proud that 
Dr. Cooper is the first person from any Ala- 
bama institution ever to be elected to the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences. 

| can think of no greater acknowledgement 
of one’s achievements than that received 
from one’s own peers, and | am certain that 
all my colleagues in the House join me in con- 
gratulating Dr. Max Cooper on being included 
among the best scientists and researchers in 
the world. 

Congratulations must also go to the Univer- 
sity of Alabama at Birmingham, for providing 
the type of nurturing and supportive research 
environment that fosters scientific and medical 
breakthroughs and the development of new 
forms of treatment. 

| commend Dr. Max Cooper on his election 
to the National Academy of Sciences. All of 
us in Alabama, and the Nation, are proud of 
your outstanding accomplishments. Your past 
and future achievements mean a better quality 
of life and standard of living for all of us, and 
we look forward to your continued success as 
your research work continues. 


CHIEF DONALD L. SAVIERS 
RETIRES 


HON. ROBERT K. DORNAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 29, 1988 


Mr. DORNAN of California. Mr. Speaker, a 
distinguished public servant from my 38th 
Congressional District in California has an- 
nounced his retirement plans. After 29 years 
of dedicated and exemplary service. Chief 
Donald L. Saviers, of the Westminster Police 
Department, will take off his badge, hang up 
his gun, and return to civilian life. 

On behalf of all the citizens in the 38th 
Congressional District, | would like to thank 
Chief Saviers for his outstanding work which 
has helped make our community a better 
place in which to live. 

After leaving the Air Force in 1959, Chief 
Saviers joined the Westminister Police Depart- 
ment as a patrolman. Progressing through the 
ranks, Chief Saviers was appointed investiga- 
tor in 1962, and was promoted to Sergeant in 
1963. From 1966 to 1969 Chief Saviers 
served as traffic bureau commander, and was 
promoted to lieutenant and assigned detective 
bureau commander in 1971. Chief Saviers 
was promoted to captain in 1972 and as- 
sumed command of the operations division. 
During this period of time, he was also as- 
signed to the Orange County Criminal Justice 
Council as special consultant on law enforce- 
ment. In 1973, Chief Saviers was appointed 
commander of the investigation division. Fol- 
lowing the retirement of Chief Jack L. Shock- 
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ley in April 1985, he was appointed chief of 
police. 

Locally, Chief Saviers is a member of West- 
minster Kiwanis Club, serving as its president 
in 1984-85. He currently serves as district 
chairman of the Orange Frontier Boy Scouts 
of America, participating in the planning and 
implementation of many Scouting activities. 
He also serves as a member of the board of 
trustees for Humana Hospital Westminster. 

Chief Saviers maintains an excellent rela- 
tionship with Westminster's growing Asian 
community by working closely with Asian lead- 
ers. He is nationally recognized as a knowl- 
edgeable source of information on Asian-relat- 
ed crime, and has testified before the Presi- 
dent's Commission on Organized Crime. Chief 
Saviers is also a member of the State of Cali- 
fornia Attorney General's Advisory Board on 
Asian Gangs, and supporter of community 
programs involved in youth diversion and 
victim/witness assistance. 

Chief Saviers may be ending the career as 
a professional public servant, but | am certain 
that the citizens of Westminster will continue 
to benefit from Chief Saviers’ dedication to 
making their community a better place to live. 


SALUTE TO THE MEXICAN- 
AMERICAN LEGAL DEFENSE 
AND EDUCATIONAL FUND 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 29, 1988 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
salute the Mexican-American Legal Defense 
and Educational Fund for 20 years of out- 
standing service. MALDEF will celebrate its 
anniversary with a special dinner on April 30, 
1988, and | ask my colleagues to join me in 
recognizing the great accomplishments of this 
important organization. 

MALDEF is a national organization utilizing 
law, research, community education, and 
scholarships to gain equality for Mexican- 
Americans and other Hispanics. MALDEF was 
established in 1968 in San Antonio, TX. For 
the first time, an organization was created 
with the intent of fighting discrimination on the 
job and in the schools, to speak out against 
racist actions by police and in the courts, and 
to increase Hispanic participation in the politi- 
cal processes of this country. 

Now, 20 years later, MALDEF’s efforts are 
seen around the country, in the classrooms, at 
the polling sites and in city hall. But there are 
many cases yet to be filed and many battles 
still to be won. The voice of the immigrant re- 
mains unheard. Too many Hispanic children 
continue to receive an inferior education, and 
the Hispanic community continues to face dis- 
crimination. MALDEF’s work will and must 
continue until all Hispanics share and enjoy 
the basic rights deserved by all individuals 
living in this country. 

| would like to commend the individuals who 
had the foresight to found MALDEF, who de- 
cided that Hispanics had to change the status 
quo so as to allow succeeding generations to 
determine their own future. 
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It is a pleasure and an honor to thank the 
people who have in the past and will in the 
future serve the Hispanic community through 
MALDEF, and | congratulate them on 20 
years of service. 


POST-GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYMENT 


HON. PHILIP M. CRANE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 29, 1988 


Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, in the April 2, 
1988, Marietta, GA, Daily Journal, Lloyd Cutler 
had a piece captioned Post- government em- 
ployment restrictions are simply overkill.” In it, 
he outlines the pros and cons of a Senate bill 
designed to tighten the longstanding conflict 
of interest laws that make it a crime for 
present or former Government officials to 
abuse their public trust for private gain. 

Mr. Cutler recognizes that the avoidance of 
conflict of interest laws is an important politi- 
cal value in our system of Government. At the 
same time he points out that if restrictions on 
post-employment are too stringent, they may 
deter many of our best qualified citizens from 
taking their turn as occasional public servants. 
The opportunity to move from private to public 
service and back again is a vital feature of our 
political system. 

Because proposals of this nature will affect 
Members of Congress, | commend this article 
to my colleagues. 

{From the Marietta (GA) Daily Journal, 
Apr. 2, 1988] 
Post-GOVERNMENTAL EMPLOYMENT 
RESTRICTIONS ARE SIMPLY OVERKILL 
(By Lloyd N. Cutler) 

The “Never Again Mike Deaver” bill is 
close to passage in the Senate. With spon- 
sors as diverse as Strom Thurmond and 
Howard Metzenbaum, how can it fail? Its 
purpose is to tighten the longstanding con- 
flict of interest laws that make it a crime 
for present or former government officials 
to abuse their public trust for private gain. 

There are some desirable improvements in 
the bill. Since criminal convictions for tech- 
nical white-collar crime are so difficult to 
obtain, it adds a civil enforcement alterna- 
tive. Anyone who violates the law can be re- 
quired to pay over to the government the 
fees earned by the violation, plus a penalty 
of 100 percent. And for the first time, 
former senators and congressmen and 
former congressional staffers would be sub- 
jected to the same conflict of interest rules 
they have legislated for former executive 
branch officials. 

But because of the Deaver case, the bill's 
restrictions on post-employment activities 
involve so much overkill that they may 
deter many of our best qualified citizens 
from taking their turn as occasional public 
servants. 

Present law bars any former official for- 
ever from advising or acting on any matter 
in which he participated as a government 
official, and from appearing for one year 
before his former agency on any other 
matter. 

But under the new bill, a lawyer who spe- 
cializes in food and drug and securities law 
and is appointed as a Securities and Ex- 
change Commissioner could not, on his 
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return to private life, resume his food and 
drug practice before the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration. For one year, he would be 
barred from appearing not only before the 
SEC, but before any other department or 
agency of the government. 

Moreover, the new bill would bar a former 
Cabinet-level official from advising or repre- 
senting any foreign government or entity 
under its control as to any matter, whether 
or not it concerns the United States, for 18 
months after his return to private life. A 
former attorney general or White House 
counsel could not advise or represent West 
Germany in a case against France before 
the International Court of Justice, even 
though the case has nothing whatsoever to 
do with the United States or the former of- 
ficial’s responsibilities while a public serv- 
ant. 

The avoidance of conflicts of interest is an 
important political value in our system of 
government, but it is one among many im- 
portant and often competing values. A 
second and equally important value is citi- 
zen participation in government, not only as 
voters or lifetime civil servants but also as 
occasional public servants during a primary 
private career. 

Cincinnatus was a glorious and ancient ex- 
ample, emulated in this century by such ad- 
mired citizen-statesmen as Elihu Root, 
Charles Evans Hughes, Henry Stimson, 
Dean Acheson, Cyrus Vance and George 
Schulz. 

All of us want our government to attract 
to its service the most intelligent and public- 
spirited citizens we produce. None of us 
wants our government to consist solely of 
lifetime officials. Since we want as many 
citizens as possible to participate at least oc- 
casionally in public service, we must not 
make such service a positive detriment to 
the citizen's pursuit of a rewarding public- 
private career. 

For all these reasons, the opportunity to 
move from private life to public service and 
back again is a refreshing an invigorating 
feature of our political system. In my view, 
we would pay a heavy political cost if we 
adopt such rigid post-employment rules that 
future generations will not produce their 
own counterparts of the citizen-statesmen 
listed above. 


CELEBRATING THE 125TH ANNI- 
VERSARY OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 29, 1988 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, this weekend the 
University of Massachusetts is celebrating its 
125th anniversary. During 125 years the uni- 
versity has developed itself as an institution, it 
has offered its students a chance to realize 
their own potential, it has broadened the 
scope of scientific research and it has provid- 
ed its faculty with resources for further growth. 
But, more importantly, Mr. Speaker, the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts has developed with 
the region in a way that only a land grant insti- 
tution can. 

In fact, Mr. Speaker, the University of Mas- 
sachusetts largely owes its very existence to 
one of the native sons of nearby Templeton, 
MA, also in the first district of Massachusetts. 
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Jonathan Baldwin Turner first unveiled a plan 
for a State university for the industrial classes 
in 1850. His plan called for the endowment of 
a State university in Illinois from the receipt of 
public land sales. 

In 1857, Congressman Justin Morrill of Ver- 
mont turned Mr. Turner's idea into a legisla- 
tive proposal. The Morrill Act was signed into 
law the following year and has led to the es- 
tablishment of land grant universities across 
the Nation including the creation of the Agri- 
cultural College in Amherst in 1863. 

Since then, the “Aggie College“ has flour- 
ished. As a State Senator, | oversaw a State 
charter for the entire University of Massachu- 
setts system. And during my 30 years in the 
U.S, Congress, | have worked with the com- 
munity, with university officials, and with my 
colleagues in Congress to make the University 
of Massachusetts one of the Nation's finest 
land grant institutions. Together we have 
blazed new trails in the field of polymer re- 
search, we established a mass transit system 
now duplicated across the Nation, and those 
strong agricultural foundations have blos- 
somed into the seventh largest agricultural 
school in the Nation. 

But the greatest resource of any university, 
Mr. Speaker, is the student body—the Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts is no different. During 
30 years, | have had the privilege of meeting 
many students at the university including 
many of my daughter's friends. And, in fact, | 
have invited many students to Washington to 
testify before my Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee on Labor, Health and Human Services, 
and Education. They are bright and ambitious, 
Mr. Speaker, and | am proud to work for them 
in the Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, last spring at about this time 
the university endowed a Chair in Science and 
Technology in my name. For me, Mr. Speaker, 
this Chair captured the spirit of land grant uni- 
versities and the beauty of the University of 
Massachusetts. This chair brings together a 
public commitment ot education, many per- 
sonal and private commitments to education, 
and the university's commitment to education- 
al opportunity for its students and economic 
opportunity for the community. 

Mr. Speaker, it gives me great pride to rep- 
resent the University of Massachusetts in the 
Congress and it gives me great pleasure to 
share their story with you today. This week- 
end's celebration is a tribute to everything ac- 
complished by the university, but it is also a 
tribute to the ideals embodied in the University 
of Massachusetts. 

| just want to take this opportunity to say, 
“Happy Anniversary to the University of Mas- 
sachusetts.” 


THE IN-SCHOOL SCOUTING 
PROGRAM 


HON. ESTEBAN EDWARD TORRES 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 29, 1988 


Mr. TORRES. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
take this opportunity to bring to the attention 
of my esteemed colleagues an event that will 
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take place May 4, 1988, in my home State of 
California. 

At this event, a man who has demonstrated 
his strong commitment on assisting the Boy 
Scouts of America will be presented the 1988 
“Good Scout Award” for his long time person- 
al and corporate involvement with Scouting 
both locally and nationally. 

Mr. Speaker this man is Peter H. Coors, 
president of the brewing division of the Adolph 
Coors Co. Through the efforts of Peter Coors, 
more than 16,000 Hispanic boys and girls 
have participated in the "In-School Scouting 
Program.“ 

“In School Scouting” offers leadership train- 
ing and guidance to young peopie many of 
whom come from economically disadvantaged 
families, instilling in them a sense of pride and 
self-esteem. We are all aware of the impor- 
tance of scouting and the positive impact it 
has on our different communities across the 
Nation. | would like to personally commend 
Peter Coors for his work supporting a vital vol- 
unteer organization which has meant so much 
to young people everywhere. 

| would further like to ask my colleagues to 
join in extending Peter Coors a heart felt con- 
gratulations on receiving one of the highest 
honors Scouting has to give. Mr. Speaker, 
fellow Members of Congress, | congratulate 
Mr. Peter H. Coors, the Los Angeles area 
“Good Scout” for 1988. 


THE MIAMI PROJECT TO CURE 
PARALYSIS 


HON. LAWRENCE J. SMITH 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 29, 1988 


Mr. SMITH of Florida. Mr. Speaker, a very 
important event will take place in Miami, FL, 
on May 7, 1988. Members of the Miller-Lite All 
Stars and former NFL stars will be roasted 
during a benefit sponsored by the Miami 
Project to Cure Paralysis. 

Members of the Miller-Lite All Stars includ- 
ing Bob Beamon, Frank DeFord, Conrad 
Dobler, Boom Boom Geoffrion, L.C. Green- 
wood, Bob Lanier, Ray Nitschke, Boog Powell, 
Jack “Hacksaw” Reynolds, and Marv Thron- 
berry and former NFL stars such as Dick An- 
derson, Kim Bokamper, A.J. Duhe, Manny Fer- 
nandez, Bob Kuechenberg, Don Nottingham, 
Steve Towle and Nick Buoniconti will join 
forces to help build a stronger financial base 
for the Miami Project to Cure Paralysis. 

Nick Buoniconti, the NFL all-pro linebacker 
for the Miami Dolphins, has been the inspira- 
tion behind the Miami project since 1985. The 
story behind Nick's initial involvement in the 
Miami project, however, is a tragic one. 

Marc Buoniconti, Nick's son, sustained 
severe injuries while playing for The Citadel 
College football team which left him paralyzed 
from the neck down. From that day on, both 
father and son have contributed unyielding 
energy to the uphill battle to find a cure for 
paralysis. 

Nick's personal commitment and persever- 
ance has had an immeasurable impact on the 
success of the Miami project. His relentless 
energy and drive have propelled the Miami 
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project into the international spotlight as a 
leader in modern neurological research. The 
University of Miami School of Medicine has re- 
cruited some of the world’s top physicians and 
researchers to join the project's team. They 
are working tirelessly toward finding a cure for 
this devastating condition. 

The old cliche, like father like son, has 
never been a more appropriate comparison 
than when describing Nick and his son, Marc. 
Marc's courage and dedication have been an 
inspiration for children and adults alike who 
find themselves locked in bodies that are of- 
tentimes totally immobile due to injury or dis- 
ease. All who come in contact with Marc are 
assured of a boost of self-confidence, deter- 
mination, courage, and optimism. 

| commend the emotional, physical, and 
mental strength of Nick and Marc. | also com- 
mend the Miller-Lite All Stars and the former 
members of the NFL for their consistent sup- 
port of the fight to cure paralysis. 

| urge all my colleagues and the community 
to support the goal of the Miami Project to 
Cure Paralysis. A cure for paralysis would 
answer the prayers of thousands of people 
throughout the world. 


TRADE BILL 
HON. CASS BALLENGER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 29, 1988 


Mr. BALLENGER. Mr. Speaker, Even 
though the House and Senate have approved 
the conference report on the Omnibus Trade 
and Competitiveness Act of 1988, the trade 
issue is far from resolved. The President has 
pledged to veto the legislation, uncertain 
whether there are enough votes to sustain his 
veto. Meanwhile, those of us in Congress and 
the business community who are adamantly 
oppposed to inclusion of the plant closings 
provision in the bill are fighting for more re- 
sponsible and beneficial trade reform. 

| supported the original House version of 
the trade bill, as well as major portions of the 
conference report. Benefits of the legislation 
include a requirement that the U.S. Trade 
Representative take action against any of our 
trading partners who maintain a consistent 
pattern of unfair trading practices. This provi- 
sion does not give American manufacturers 
an unfair advantage in global competition. 
Rather, it takes into account the logic that 
they can only be competitive in an internation- 
al market governed by the same rules. 

After a decade of negotiations, the United 
States committed to joining the other major 
trading countries of the world in a common 
system of classifying products that can be 
used for both imports and exports. The trade 
bill would implement the harmonized system. 

The legislation contains a host of temporary 
duty reductions and suspensions, in addition 
to classification changes, on products that 
can't be obtained in this country. | have heard 
from companies in my district that have waited 
for years for enactment of these miscellane- 
ous tariff provisions. Also, there is widespread 
support for greater protection of U.S. intellec- 
tual property rights as included in the trade 
bill. 
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During floor debate on the conference 
report, | laid out my reasons for opposing en- 
actment of plant closing restrictions. | won't 
belabor those points. | voted in favor of the 
motion to recommit the bill and eliminate the 
restrictions, an effort that failed. Thus, | was 
forced to weigh the benefits of the overall 
package against the extreme negative implica- 
tions of the plant closings provision. | voted 
against the trade legislation because | believe 
that the trade bill with plant closings is a bad 
bill. 

In the likely event that his veto is sustained, 
the President has promised to reintroduce a 
trade bill without plant closings and if the Con- 
gress will approve it, he has pledged to sign 
the bill into law. 

Textiles and furniture are two of the most 
prominent industries in my district. Yet, too 
many textile mills have closed due to the flood 
of cheap textile and apparel imports into this 
country. Furniture exports have suffered at the 
hands of high foreign tariffs. | came to Wash- 
ington late in 1986, having decided that pro- 
moting fair trade was one of my own priorities 
as a Member of Congress. 

Nonetheless, the trade bill, with plant clos- 
ings included, would do more to hurt these 
two industries than help them. The furniture 
industry is adamantly opposed to the trade bill 
in its current form. The textile industry is sup- 
portive of the textile bill as the remedy for 
their trade problems—a measure | have 
worked hard to see enacted. 

| urge the leadership to move forward on a 
truly competitive trade bill, minus plant clos- 
ings. They have my support. 


JOHN L. COSTELLO, M.D., HON- 
ORED BY UNIVERSITY OF VER- 
MONT 


HON. FRANK J. GUARINI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 29, 1988 


Mr. GUARINI. Mr. Speaker, | would like my 
colleagues in the House of Representatives to 
be cognizant of a great honor being bestowed 
upon an outstanding physician in the 14th Dis- 
trict of New Jersey which | represent. 

In mid-May, Dr. John L. Costello, a long 
term and very popular member of St. Francis 
Hospital's medical staff, which is part of the 
national Franciscan Health System of New 
Jersey, Inc., is being honored as an alumnus 
of the University of Vermont for his outstand- 
ing services in their behalf. 

According to the information provided by a 
dedicated member of the St. Francis Hospital 
administrative staff, Mrs. Joan Quigley, vice 
president of corporate affairs, the honoree 
has an outstanding record of service. 

John L. Costello, M.D., who recently retired 
from the private practice of surgery in Jersey 
City, will be honored by the university of Ver- 
mont on Saturday, May 14, 1988. He will re- 
ceive the A. Bradley Soule Award, named for 
an alumnus of the university, for loyalty and 
dedication to the school. 

Dr. Costello is currently the assistant to the 
vice president for Medical Affairs of the Fran- 
ciscan Health System of New Jersey. He is 
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the liaison between the administration of St. 
Francis Hospital, Jersey City, and its 300- 
member medical staff. 

He is a general surgeon who graduated 
from the College of Medicine of the University 
of Vermont and gained clinical experience in 
hospitals in New York, New Jersey, and Con- 
necticut, as well as in service to his country 
overseas in the U.S. Army. 

He attended additional classes in medicine 
at the University of Vienna and demonstrated 
such diligence in continuing medical education 
that he was twice awarded the Physician's 
Recognition Certificate of the American Medi- 
cal Association and the New Jersey Medical 
Association. 

He also served as clinical associate profes- 
sor of surgery at the College of Medicine and 
Dentistry of New Jersey and is the author of 
several articles that have been published in 
distinguished medical journals. 

He is a member and was elected a council- 
or of the American College of Surgeons and 
he is a fellow of the International College of 
Surgeons, a member of the American College 
of Gastroenterology, and a fellow of the Amer- 
ican College of Utilization Review Physicians. 

He was an active member of the medical 
staff of St. Francis Hospital since 1952 and 
served with distinction as an officer of its 
medical council and chairman of many com- 
mittees. He served as a member of that hos- 
pital's board of trustees and twice led its fund- 
raising efforts as chairman of its charity ball. 

He is active in several Hudson County civic 
and social groups and is a former president of 
the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick. In 1981 he re- 
ceived St. Francis Hospital's Medal of Honor 
for extraordinary dedication to that institution 
and its patients. 

| salute Dr. Costello for his professional 
service to thousands of individuals in the New 
Jersey area. In addition to his competence he 
has been generous on many occasions, as- 
sisting those medically indigent. 

| commend the University of Vermont for 
bestowing this honor on Dr. John Costello. He 
has served his profession with honor and dig- 
nity. He has served his community with tender 
loving care. 

| feel certain that my fellow Members of the 
House of Representatives wish to join me in 
this tribute to Dr. Costello. 


THE DEPENDABLE EVERLASTING 
TAX DAY 


HON. PHILIP M. CRANE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday April 29, 1988 


Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, like the swallows 
to Capistrano, and the groundhog to his 
shadow, spring ushers in events that we may 
depend on seeing year after year. Included in 
this list of “dependables” is April 15, better 
known as "tax day." 

However predictable tax day has become, 
the format by which we participate changes 
year to year. Once again confusion reigns as 
businesses and families file their yearly tax 
forms. 

| would like to take this time to remind this 
distinguished body that 2 years ago, a tax 
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package was born to alleviate unfair tax prac- 
tises, to simplify our lives and to once and for 
all change the way Americans look at this 
time of year. We, however, have failed in 
these efforts. 

President Reagan required four criteria be 
met before he supported a tax reform pack- 
age: fairness, growth oriented, simplification, 
and family oriented. 

Shifting of $120 billion in tax liabilities to the 
business sector—the same sector where the 
middie class finds employment—is not my 
idea of fairness. The elimination of the long- 
term capital gains reduction was a way of 
sticking it to the rich. However, small enter- 
prises derive their dollars to start and conduct 
business from venture capital—the same cap- 
ital eliminated from a tax preferential status. 
Even worse, while we have increased the 
maximum capital gains rate a record 65 per- 
cent, our main trading competitors have de- 
creased and in some cases eliminated taxes 
on capital gains. Surely, these actions affect 
the creation of jobs so important to the growth 
of our economy. 

April 15, marked the occasion when Amer- 
ica would decide if Congress did its job and 
simplified the tax filing process. Confusion 
reigned supreme as the “caretaker” of tax 
collection, the IRS, found itself in some cases, 
unable to answer the questions Americans 
needed answered to file proper returns. This 
body spent so much time tinkering with the 
whole system to ensure that revenue levels 
remined at least constant, that it tinkered itself 
into a state of mass confusion. 

The family oriented objective, too, failed to 
be implemented. Couples have recently dis- 
covered that Congress, by setting tax brackets 
at their current rates, have penalized individ- 
uals for the high crime of being married. 

| am pleased to state that | fought strenu- 
ously against the 1986 tax reform bill. After 
hearing of the confusion and incredibly une- 
quitable situation that was exposed during tax 
season, | again affirm my belief that we have 
created a monster that could spell disaster for 
the long-term health of the U.S. economy. 


LIMIT ON HONEY PROGRAM 
HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 29, 1988 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, according to the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, a record-set- 
ting 200 million pounds of 1987 crop honey 
will be placed in the Marketing Loan Program 
at a cost to the taxpayers of 24 cents for 
each pound. Honey producers are able to 
redeem up to 1.04 million pounds of honey 
through the marketing loan system, and will 
forfeit another 5.12 million pounds of the 1987 
corp to the Federal Government to avoid a 
direct payment limitation. 

Because of the substantial level of subsi- 
dies available to all producers, participation in 
the Federal program is at an alltime high. The 
1985 Food Security Act has encouraged pro- 
ducers who have never before sought—or had 
reason to seek—Federal subsidies to sign up. 
While | have tried to impose some reasonable 
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restrictions on the maximum individual gains 
that can be received by producers in this and 
many other commodity support programs, 
there are still very few effective statutory 
limits. 

Among the many letters | have received 
from American beekeepers urging program- 
matic reform is one from a third-generation 
farmer in Defiance, IA, who supports a maxi- 
mum individual payment limitation of 
$150,000. While | continue to advocate the 
phase out of this program, | include the full 
text of his letter for the review of our col- 
leagues. In doing so, | must point out that the 
Honey Program was created back in 1949 to 
give some short-term help to our beekeepers 
until they could get a fair return for their polli- 
nation services. That was 40 years ago. And 
as the record shows, many of these services 
are still free while direct Federal subsidies for 
honey in fiscal year 1987 alone totaled $72.6 
million. 

The letter follows: 

DEFIANCE, IA, 
February 19, 1988. 
Congressman SILvio O. CONTE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN CONTE: I am a third- 
generation, commercial beekeeper managing 
approximately 900 swarms in Southwestern 
Iowa. And, like most commercial beekeep- 
ers, have a one-family operation (those with 
750 to 2000 swarms. After reading recent 
news stories attacking the honey price sup- 
port program, I felt I had to make my feel- 
ing known. 

My income depends solely on honey sales 
to private packers. I have participated in 
the honey loan program but do not relin- 
quish my product to the government. You 
will find that I and most honey producers 
are in favor of the $250,000 limit on sealing 
and I even feel it should be $150,000. But 
eliminating the program altogether at this 
point in time, without import protection, 
would seriously jeopardize many family 
businesses, plus eliminate millions of dollars 
worth of free pollination. 

A few large, greedy beekeepers could not 
leave well-enough alone. The program, as it 
was, with the $250,000 limit and buy-back 
option was saving millions compared to the 
previous program without a buy-back. So, I 
am urging you not to throw out the honey 
price support program, but to establish it 
the way it was with the cap and buy-back. I 
am a husband and father of three young- 
sters and would far rather be a taxpayer 
than a tax burden. 

Yours truly, 
DOUGLAS L. SCHMITZ, 
Honey Producer. 


FTS 2000 TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
PROCUREMENT 


HON. JACK BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 29, 1988 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, today three 
companies, AT&T, U.S. Sprint, and Martin 
Marietta, and their respective teammates, a 
total of 17 major companies, submitted pro- 
posals for the largest nondefense procure- 
ment in our Nation's history—the FTS 2000 
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telecommunications procurement. FTS 2000 
will replace the current expensive and out- 
moded Federal Telecommunications System 
[FTS] and will save the American taxpayers 
hundreds of millions of dollars while providing 
greatly improved telecommunications services 
for the Federal Government. 

The General Services Administration [GSA] 
has developed a sound request for proposals 
[RFP] which provides for state-of-the-art tele- 
communications services at enormous savings 
to the Federal Government. It has developed 
the RFP in close cooperation with potential 
bidders in order to assure the best possible 
system. In the process, it has succeeded in 
encouraging the maximum degree of competi- 
tion possible for a procurement which be- 
cause of its size, nature, complexity, and risk 
would have discouraged many companies 
from competing. 

While GSA has encountered difficulties 
along the way which have extended this 
project’s schedule, anyone familiar with Feder- 
al procurement knows that a few months 
delay on a project of this complexity is very 
typical. In fact, projects of this magnitude, in- 
volving billions of dollars, are often delayed 
several years while a consensus over struc- 
ture and budget is forged between Congress 
and the administration. GSA should be highly 
commended for addressing the problems in a 
professional manner and issuing a restruc- 
tured RFP in record time. This having been 
accomplished, it is now time for all of us to do 
everything possible to ensure that FTS 2000 
is kept on track and successfully implement- 
ed. 

One area we need to look at very closely is 
the degree of Federal agency participation in 
the new network. Congress recognized this 
during consideration of last year's appropria- 
tions bill when it directed that regulations be 
developed to require full participation in the 
procurement by all agencies. These regula- 
tions will provide appropriate exemptions in 
situations deemed to require unique or special 
purpose network capabilities. However, faced 
with severe budget cuts, all senior Federal ex- 
ecutives should carefully examine their tele- 
communications needs and determine if they 
can first be met by the FTS 2000 network. It 
would be especially prudent for the military 
components to first determine if their require- 
ments can be met by FTS 2000 before spend- 
ing scarce tax dollars on unnecessarily dupli- 
cative or redundant systems. The savings 
available from the termination of such sys- 
tems currently under development or in the 
planning stages, could be applied to more crit- 
ical projects while at the same time maintain- 
ing military readiness. These savings are par- 
ticularly important since the Department is 
facing drastic budget cuts, and ways must be 
found to reduce the costs of military pro- 
grams. 

In closing, | would like to point out that 
today’s receipt of bids marks a major mile- 
stone in the FTS 2000 procurement. It is a 
credit to everyone involved that the issues 
were resolved quickly and a complete restruc- 
turing of the project was accomplished. | want 
to personally congratulate the dedicated pro- 
fessionals on the GSA FTS 2000 team who 
have worked around the clock to make today 
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happen. They are a credit to government serv- 
ice, 

FTS 2000 will provide the Federal Govern- 
ment with a competitive, efficient, modern, 
and high quality telecommunications system 
for the next decade and beyond. As such, | 
urge all those involved to do everything possi- 
ble to bring this procurement to a successful 
completion in a prompt and orderly fashion so 
that we can commence to obtain the tremen- 
dous benefits that it promises. 


SELECTIVE OUTRAGE AT THE 
U.N. 


HON. JACK F. KEMP 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 29, 1988 


Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, the New York Post 
published an editorial yesterday which showed 
a clarity of vision on an important issue where 
clear perspective has been sadly lacking. The 
Post boldly takes the U.N. to task for its 
biased and prejudicial attitude toward the 
United States and the Middle East. 

“The United Nations demonstrated earlier 
this week that it can move swiftly on matters 
involving terrorism—when it’s in the mood,” 
the editorial reads. The United Nations must 
have been in the mood when it took only 2 
weeks to condemn the killing of Abu Jihad, a 
PLO terrorist, and managed to implicate and 
thereby also condemn Israel for it. Yet this 
same august body has done nothing to effect 
the release of the chief of one of its own mis- 
sions, American Lt. Col. William Higgins, who 
was captured more than 2 months ago in Leb- 
anon. 

The editorial expresses the feelings of many 
when it states that “The unprincipled bias at 
work here is no surprise to those who follow 
the U.N.” If there is anyone left who questions 
whether the United Nations—this purportedly 
neutral peace-keeping body—distributes its 
version of justice in an even-handed fashion, 
a look at the U.N. attitude toward Israel, 
toward the PLO, and toward at least one 
American serving as a U.N. observer should 
dispell any doubts. 

Such selective action by the U.N. draws the 
lines clearly and threatens U.N. missions ev- 
erywhere. When the world is made aware that 
the U.N. will act more swiftly in support of ter- 
rorists than to protect its own, there is no 
safety for the men and women of any nation 
who serve in U.N. forces world-wide. The Post 
is right when it says, “If the U.N. expects 
anyone anywhere ever again to respect U.N. 
soldiers, it is deceiving itself. Unless the Sec- 
retariat tells the General Assembly that some 
sort of action is needed, Turtle Bay might as 
well abandon a program the U.N. was once 
very proud of—peace-keeping.” 

| would like to share with my colleagues this 
pointed editorial from yesterday's New York 
Post. 

[From the New York Post, Thursday, Apr. 
28, 1988] 
SELECTIVE OUTRAGE AT THE UN 


The United Nations demonstrated earlier 
this week that it can move swiftly on mat- 
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ters involving terrorism—when it's in the 
mood, 

By a 14-to-0 vote, the Security Council 
passed a resolution condemning the killing 
of Khalil al-Wazir (a/k/a Abu Jihad), the 
top PLO terrorist who was assassinated in 
Tunisia a couple of weeks ago. 

It seems strange that an institution cre- 
ated to promote civilized discourse among 
nations should pause to deplore the passing 
of a notorious terrorist. 

All the more outrageous is the contrast 
between this swiftly prepared resolution 
and the UN's apparent indifference to the 
fate of its own chief truce observer in Leba- 
non, U.S. Marine Lt. Col. William R. Hig- 
gins. 

More than two months have elapsed since 
Higgins—dressed in a UN uniform—was kid- 
napped by Shiite terrorists belonging to the 
Hezbollah (Party of God) faction. Hezbollah 
is effectively controlled by the government 
of Iran. And Iran is a member of the UN. 

Yet neither the General Assembly nor the 
Security Council has seen fit to pass even a 
pro forma resolution deploring Higgins’ kid- 
napping—not to speak of voting to condemn 
Iran for its general sponsorship of Hezbol- 
lah terrorism. 

The Council’s al-Wazir resolution, on the 
other hand, not only deplores the terror 
chieftain’s death, but also—by pointedly 
noting that Tunisia blames Jerusalem for 
the  assassination—implicitly condemns 
Israel for the killing. 

Israel has not acknowledged responsibility 
for the assassination, even though striking 
back at a terrorist—one who'd only recently 
launched a murderous attack on a civilian 
bus in southern Israel—is nothing to be 
ashamed of. So the UN’s condemnation is 
based entirely on hearsay evidence. 

The unprincipled bias at work here is no 
surprise to those who follow the UN. The 
only thing that's different is the fact that 
Higgins was a UN truce observer, a soldier 
in service of the world body. 

If the UN expects anyone anywhere ever 
again to respect UN soldiers, it is deceiving 
itself. Unless the Secretariat tells the Gen- 
eral Assembly that some sort of action is 
needed, Turtle Bay might as well abandon a 
program the UN was once very proud of— 
peacekeeping. 


THE 25TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE PARKWAY HOSPITAL 


HON. GARY L. ACKERMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 29, 1988 


Mr. ACKERMAN. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
to ask my colleagues to join me in congratu- 
lating the Parkway Hospital of Forest Hills, 
NY, as it celebrates its 25th anniversary. The 
Parkway Hospital is a 227 bed private, acute 
care hospital that has compassionately served 
the residents of Forest Hills, Rego Park, and 
surrounding Queens County communities 
since 1963. 

The Parkway Hospital has thrived under the 
effective leadership of Richard Friedman, 
M.D., president of the board of directors; 
Irving Mauer, M.D., vice president of the board 
of directors, and vice president of the medical 
staff; Young |. Kim, M.D., secretary and treas- 
urer of the board of directors; Shashi Patel, 
M.D., president of the medical staff; Raymond 
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Feinberg, M.D., secretary of the medical staff; 
Robert S. Goodman, chief executive officer; 
Paul Svensson, vice president of operations; 
and Joseph A. Fiorentino, R.N., vice president 
for patient care services. | commend and 
thank them for their selfless work on behalf of 
the community. 

Mr. Speaker, through the years, the Park- 
way Hospital has exhibited an unyeilding com- 
mitment to quality care for its patients. It 
offers the latest in both diagnostic and thera- 
peutic technology, including CAT scan and Ul- 
trasound services, as well as Yag, Argon, and 
carbon dioxide laser surgery units. 

Always sensitive to the needs of its pa- 
tients, the Parkway Hospital recently opened 
an ambulatory surgery unit for same day sur- 
gery procedures and a preadmission testing 
service designed to minimize the amount of 
time patients scheduled for admission have to 
stay in the hospital. 

The hospital has also coordinated a stop 
smoking program with the Queens division of 
the American Lung Association, operates an 
“| Can Cope” program with the Queens divi- 
sion of the American Cancer Society, created 
a community hypertension screening program, 
developed patient education programs on 
such important health subject areas as diabe- 
tes, and participated in numerous community 
health fairs. 

The 25th anniversary of the Parkway Hospi- 
tal not only celebrates a tradition of its first 25 
years of community service, but also marks a 
new beginning with the current expansion of 
its emergency unit and the continuing growth 
of its impressive inpatient and outpatient pro- 
grams. 

Mr. Speaker, | ask my colleagues to join me 
in wishing the Parkway Hospital many more 
years of quality care and excellent community 
service. 


ZINOVY OSTROVSKY, SOVIET 
REFUSENIK 


HON.GEORGE J. HOCHBRUECKNER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 29, 1988 


Mr. HOCHBRUECKNER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Jewish holiday of Passover, commemorating 
the freedom of the Jews from slavery under 
Egyptian Pharaohs, was celebrated recently. 
In addition to the traditional ceremonies of the 
Passover service, many families in the United 
States and throughout the world used this 
Passover holiday as a chance to once again 
say to General Secretary Gorbachev, Let my 
people go!” As we all know, even today, thou- 
sands of years after the exodus from Egypt, 
Jews and other religious and ethnic minorities 
are still prevented from exercising their basic 
rights to live freely and to practice the religion 
of their choice in the Soviet Union. 

Today in the Soviet Union, there are over 
400,000 Jews who have expressed their 
desire to leave the Soviet Union, and over 2 
million other Jews who daily face the prospect 
of religious persecution. Today, | would like to 
bring to the attention of my colleagues, the 
situation of one refusenik family. 

Zinovy Ostrovsky, his wife Olga, and his 
daughter Masha, have been awaiting permis- 
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sion to emigrate for 9 years. Zinovy graduated 
from the Optico-Mechanical Institute of Lenin- 
grad in 1971. In 1976 he was fired from his re- 
search engineering job when his older sister 
applied for an emigration visa to Israel. Since 
that time, the Soviet Government has allowed 
Zinovy to work only as a menial laborer. 

Zinovy Ostrovsky is the only member of his 
family who still lives in the Soviet Union. His 
older sister lives in Israel, and his younger 
sister lives in the United States. The reason 
given for Zinovy's refusal was the typical: “His 
emigration is not in the interest of the state.” 

Zinovy Ostrovsky has not performed any 
technical work for the past 12 years, and has 
two first degree” relatives outside of the 
Soviet Union as is required of all emigrees by 
current Soviet law. There can be no legitimate 
reason for preventing him from emigrating. 

Mr. Speaker, | am currently circulating a 
letter to my colleagues on behalf of Zinovy 
Ostrovsky. The response | have received has 
been very supportive. This letter will be sent 
to the Soviet Union prior to President Rea- 
gan's May summit meeting with General Sec- 
retary Gorbachev. It is my hope that before 
the end of that meeting, Zinovy Ostrovsky and 
his family will be allowed to rejoin their family 
in Israel. 


SPEECH BY KATHLEEN 
KENNEDY TOWNSEND 


HON. JOHN LEWIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 29, 1988 


Mr. LEWIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 5, 1988, we will observe the 20th anni- 
versary of the death of one of America’s most 
revered sons: the late Senator Robert F. Ken- 
nedy. As many of you may know, Bobby Ken- 
nedy was a friend, mentor, and a true voice of 
a generation which moved to reform the con- 
sciousness of America. 

As we approach the 20th anniversary of 
Bobby Kennedy's untimely death we should 
stop and reflect on his life’s ideals, dreams 
and accomplishments. As you know, he 
worked feverously to make our society more 
conscious, caring, and peaceful. 

On April 22 and 23, 1988, a memorial event 
was held at Loyola Marymount University in 
Los Angeles which brought together many rel- 
atives and friends of the late Senator, many of 
whom | have not seen since 1968. Numerous 
panels, meetings and workshops were held as 
we celebrated the life of this man who awak- 
ened unknown strengths in a generation and 
inspired us to change the world. 

The highlight of this event was a moving 
speech by Kathleen Kennedy Townsend, the 
daughter of the late Senator, which reflected 
on the legacy of this great American who 
touched something deep and enduring in each 
of us. Her remarks are as follows: 

SPEECH BY KATHLEEN KENNEDY TOWNSEND 

It is a real joy to stand here with each of 
you today. I want to thank you for all that 
you gave to my father twenty years ago. 
You gave him hard work, long hours, dedi- 
cation, commitment. You gave him your 
faith that the reconciliation that he was 
trying to bring about in the nation could 
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come to pass. For this you shall be remem- 
bered. 

These two days are a time to recall the 
battles, to tell stories, to laugh and be 
happy that you were part of that joyful 
time. 

We want to remember Robert Kennedy 
because he touched something deep and en- 
during in each of us. We miss him terribly. 
And it is a comfort to be among friends. 

It is also an occasion to rededicate our- 
selves to fulfilling the sense of possibility 
that he saw in this Nation and in each of us. 

I have been asked to speak about where 
we go from here, how to create the newer 
world. That is a bold and precocious charge. 
It is, after all, just an accident of birth that 
gives me the opportunity to address such se- 
rious topics. And yet, as my father believed, 
one should not shrink from challenge and 
responsibility. “If you do not do this, who 
will do this?” So, I thank you for this 
chance. 

When my father was home, the moments 
were very special. And not because they 
were relaxing. They were not. But because 
he challenged us. 

On Saturday mornings we had to practice 
before the touch football games. 

At dinner time we were quizzed on history. 

At night we receited the rosary and he 
read the Bible—always the Old Testament. 
He specially liked the story of Ruth—a trib- 
ute to our mother. 

He taught his children that private happi- 
ness or the happiness of one’s own immedi- 
ate family was not enough. By his questions, 
and by taking us to the Senate racket hear- 
ings, to political rallies, to Fort Bragg, to 
the playgrounds that he built for ghetto 
children, he taught each of us that partici- 
pation in public affairs was worthy and hon- 
orable. And he made it an adventure. By 
challenging us to do well, to know and un- 
derstand our world, he instilled in each of 
us a belief that we must do our best. And as 
all of you know, he called on the best in us— 
the noble, rather than selfish and self-cen- 
tered. 

I speak about this because in a time when 
so many of our political leaders seem con- 
tent to provide people with the ability to 
pursue their own private interests either by 
getting Government off our backs or by 
making the Government provide material 
satisfaction, he believed that the essence of 
our democracy was that each person could 
contribute, look beyond their several con- 
cerns, could dream, and could make a differ- 
ence. 

In each of the areas that he chose to 
make a contribution he spoke the truth and 
opened up the process of participation. 

He tackled the corruption in the Team- 
ster's Union. He saw the choice as “either 
they will own the country, or we will.” 

While some shied away from the investi- 
gation, he did not. He had faith in labor. 
And when the opportunity arose, he made 
sure that the committee’s investigation into 
UAW demonstrated the commitment and 
honesty of the United Auto Workers. One 
of the most moving acts of 1968 was break- 
ing bread with Cesar Chavez. 

As Attorney General he grasped the fun- 
damental moral issue, the civil rights move- 
ment, From a different vantage point per- 
haps, but with a single purpose he worked 
with civil rights leaders to end injustice. It 
was he who suggested concentrating efforts 
on voting. 

And as Senator from New York, and can- 
didate for President, he saw how many in 
this Nation were disposed. This offended his 
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vision of a nation, which was political in the 
deepest sense. His vision was concerned with 
the way men and women walk and meet and 
work with their fellow citizens: with the way 
they look one another in the eye with the 
manner of their salutation, the style of 
their common discourse. 

This was the central meaning of Bedford- 
Stuyvesant project—to be black run, black 
owned, black managed. To be independent 
economically so that it could meet the rest 
of society on something approximating 
equal terms. 

Even more important, his vision of pover- 
ty has not confined to the poverty of a spe- 
cial class; it went far beyond, to the “pover- 
ty of satisfaction, purpose and dignity that 
affects us all.” And he saw that as long as 
this poverty persisted, there could be no 
real equality. He knew, as we know, that 
eliminating even material poverty is not, for 
this country, a matter of resources—but 
whether we can transcend ourselves, and to 
love one another. 

The central thread giving direction and 
consistency to all the rest was public partici- 
pation. This is far more than a matter of 
volunteering for good works at the local 
hospital yet it is also that easy. What he 
was talking about was in effect participa- 
tory democracy—the active participation of 
people in the decisions and action of that 
affect their lives. 

Today the issues are different. Twenty 
years ago we believed that participation was 
important and that our individual contribu- 
tion effort was part of a shared effort to 
create a better world. We joined our fellow 
citizens in common cause, and we felt the 
victories of our fellows were our own. 

This is no longer the case. 

Individual efforts are still important. Tu- 
toring, building low cost housing, running 
an effective drug treatment program makes 
a difference in the lives that they touch. 
There are anecdatal stories of admirable 
personal commitment. But there is a lack of 
connection between the individual effort 
and the larger public purpose. 

There is, too, a greater apathy among old 
and young, and especially the young. 

I believe that this withdrawal from the 
public life and the static quality of so many 
individual efforts is due in large part to the 
fact that our leaders are unwilling to ac- 
knowledge the fundamental issues that we 
in this country face to debate, discuss, what 
we should do. Our leaders have not articu- 
lated these larger public goals. They don't 
speak forthrightly about the real issues, and 
so we can not have shared solutions. 

What are the truths of today? 

We know that drugs are an insidious 
poison—possibly the most dangerous threat 
to our way of life. Drugs destroy families, 
threaten the safety of our citizens and cor- 
rupt our government. Our elected officials 
may have us believe that it is only those 
South American governments that fall 
victim. Not so. 

What Dave Beck and Jimmy Hoffa did 
was child’s play compared to the depth of 
the drug corruption. My father conducted a 
full scale two year Senate investigation into 
labor racketeering. This Congress has not 
even come close on drugs. 

How can any individual police officer, at- 
torney, or drug treatment workers feel any 
confidence that the political leadership 
really wants him to succeed. In fact, just the 
opposite is true. Investigations in Miami 
were stopped by the Administration. And 
now those efforts are again stymied because 
the President seems more intent to stand by 
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Ed Meese than get to the heart of the drug 
problem. 

In the 1960's we believed that by breaking 
down barriers to discrimination, by enacting 
a voting rights act many of the problems 
that blacks faced would be solved, Yet the 
problems are more intractable than ever. 

Our inner city schools may not discrimi- 
nate“ but they don't teach a whole lot 
either. Drop out rates in the inner cities in 
which the vast majority of students are 
black average 50 percent. And even those 
who graduate are not learning much. Fifty 
percent of the high school graduates in one 
city could not identify the United States on 
the map of the world. 

Children are having babies and they 
aren't getting married. Who cares enough to 
say it is wrong. They are uneducated, un- 
trainable, and hopeless. With little to 
occupy their time, they do crack, cocaine, 
PCP. In significantly larger percentages 
than the rest of the population they steal, 
assault, and kill. 

Teenage pregnancy won't be solved by 
mere calls for abstention or of knowledge of 
better contraceptive devices, but only by the 
hardwork of building a culture and a com- 
munity where one can take pride, and find 
respect for doing something other than 
being a teenage parent. 

What political leadership have we had? 
Has the President of the United States 
called attention to this issue, or the Vice 
President, or any of the Presidential candi- 
dates? He hid it away, the politicians don't 
talk about it, and the citizens know that the 
politicians don’t talk about it. And so how 
can we build that “beloved community”? 

Twenty years ago my father recognized 
that laws alone would not immediately ame- 
liorate 300 years of oppression. He started 
Bedford-Stuyvesant. It was a good idea. But 
where are the other Bedford-Stuyvesants? 

What we are most struck by is the devas- 
tating failure of some of our best hopes. 
Take public housing. Remember the article 
in the Wall Street Journal describing the 
Henry Horner Housing project in Chicago? 
A mother told how the gangs would recruit 
children. If one refused, as one eight year 
old did, he was shot, killed, and his body 
placed on the elevator to serve as warning 
to others not to resist. The police, in fear, 
never came. 

The day after the story ran, the Chicago 
Housing Authority called the woman. Why? 
To reprimand her for speaking out. 

At least they noticed her. No public offi- 
cial called. No one else was angry enough to 
speak out. 

Yet the crime in that housing project is 
not unique or really unrepresentative of the 
problems of our inner cities. In the first 2 
months of this year, 40 children were shot 
in the Detroit public schools. Ten were 
killed. At least that is what I was told by a 
Detroit educator. I am not sure because nei- 
ther the mayor nor police commissioner 
keep accurate count. 

This lack of responsibility is hardly sur- 
prising considering the culture of Washing- 
ton. All we see is a scramble for money. It is 
not only in the Olympics that people “go 
for the gold.“ 

How can we look up to our leaders when 
we know that they look up to nothing. And 
care only for themselves. They are simply 
ahead of us in line. Nothing more. They 
don’t challenge themselves, and they don’t 
challenge us. 

My father had a vision beyond himself, 
and because he deeply believed in that 
vision he told the truth, even when it was 
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uncomfortable. He told white medical stu- 
dents about the desperation in the inner 
city and when they asked who would pay, 
said straightforwardly, “you will.” He told 
the self-satisfied women who asked nothing 
he was disgusted with their lack of concern. 
He made enemies; Jimmy Hoffa, J. Edgar 
Hoover, George Wallace because he was 
*ee 

He believed in moral courage. As he said 
in South Africa, “moral courage is a rarer 
commodity than bravery in battle or great 
intelligence. But it is the one vital essential 
quality for those who seek to change the 
world that yields so painfully to change.” 

He understood the lessons of the Bible 
that we read each night, and the ritual of 
Sunday mass. He was deeply religious. That 
is very different than having a set of values, 
something that could be weighed and bal- 
anced as though a book of account. No, he 
believed in God, in good and evil, virtue and 
sin, truth and justice. He went to church 
and he meant it. 

I went to a church the other day to learn 
about an after-school program for at-risk 
students. I asked whether they ever talk 
about God in these afternoon programs. 
Both the minister and his assistant seemed 
surprised by the question. “Oh no,” I was 
told, “What would God mean to these chil- 
dren. Nobody loves them so why would they 
believe God would. I tell them that they 
must behave and obey the rules so that they 
won't get hurt.” The minister added, for 
these children God is the rich, not for 
them.” 

But what if God is black? 

We tremble when we think there is a God 
and that He is just. 

We tremble, and we wonder who our 
neighbor is, and what we have done to help. 

We tremble when we consider all our tal- 
ents and wonder how much we have squan- 
dered. 

Still, it is not a time to feel shame, al- 
though there has been far too little shame 
in the last twenty years. This is a time to 
imagine what can be, and to strengthen our 
resolve. 

Your decision to come today—to make 
that long and hard, and yes, painful journey 
fills me with enormous hope. 

In 1965, which was 20 years after the 
death of Franklin Roosevelt, there were no 
great commemorative celebrations—not be- 
cause we did not honor the memory of the 
man who was four times elected President 
of the United States, led us out of a depres- 
sion and through a war but because people 
understood that he was now part of history. 
The fact that this and similar observations 
in other parts of the country is going on 
show us that Robert Kennedy, what he 
stood for, what he meant to us, and what he 
means to us has not yet passed into history. 

He is not part of our past—something you 
read about. He lives in us. 

And therefore with all that we have suf- 
fered through, we still retain confidence and 
hope. That indeed is an enormous achieve- 
ment. To come through the difficulties of 
these last years and to have retained that 
special spirit, that special combination of 
faith and determination, grit and love, is a 
signpost of hope not just for us, but for ev- 
eryone who wants something better for our 
country. 

And because the people who share this 
and share it today are by that virtue such a 
special group of people, we can and do every 
day, whether we realize it or not, take 
strength from one another. 
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And so we are here to work together, and 
to consider how each of us can contribute. 

For some this will mean teaching children, 
not in just creating a politician's “good 
school” where teacher's unions groups are 
placated and custodians make $70,000 a 
year, but where history and literature anda 
sense of their country comes alive, schools 
where the young can get a passion for learn- 
ing and where they will think, and discover, 
and write with joy and confidence. 

For others it will mean creating homes for 
those who now lie homeless, or jobs which 
pay a living wage, a stake in the company, 
work that offers purpose and dignity. 

For still others it will mean creating day 
care and child care leave so that parents can 
read and talk and play with their children 
and teach them about our world. 

For still others it will mean preserving our 
precious Earth, and saving the elephants 
and the whales, and showing some humulity 
in the fact of the creation of life that in 
many ways is more impressive than our 
own. 

All this is good. But the real job is to pass 
on the spirit that we share today to our 
children, The young will always reach for 
something better if it is there for them. We 
teach by example, and by creating possibili- 
ties for our young to do the good that is in 
their hearts. 

As I said in the beginning, if we do not do 
this, who will? 

We can then recover our faith, as my 
father said in South Africa, that “each time 
a man stands up for an ideal or acts to im- 
prove the lot of others or strikes out against 
injustice, he sends forth a tiny ripple of 
hope, and crossing others from a million dif- 
ferent centers of energy and daring, those 
ripples build a current that can sweep down 
the mightiest walls of oppression and resis- 
tence.” 


THE MINIMUM WAGE ILLUSION 
HON. PHILIP M. CRANE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 29, 1988 


Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
share with my colleagues my views on legisla- 
tion that Congress will soon address, H.R. 
1834, which seeks to increase the minimum 
wage. Although H.R. 1834 is well-intentioned, 
an increase in the minimum wage is merely an 
illusion in the attempt to help the working 
poor. In fact, an increase in the minimum 
wage would actually harm the very people it 
was intended to benefit. If the minimum wage 
were to be raised, the cost of doing business 
would also be raised. Such an increase would 
induce the elimination of jobs, the reduction of 
hours, as well as a rise in prices. The U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce estimates that 
200,000 to 900,000 jobs will be lost due to an 
increase in the minimum wage. According to 
the chamber, 644,000 jobs were lost directly 
as a result of the last rise in the minimum 
wage. There are several alternatives to an in- 
creased minimum wage that should be care- 
fully considered. These options include ex- 
panding earned income tax credits, changing 
the rate of increase, introducing a submini- 
mum wage to encourge the hiring of teen- 
agers, and raising the minimum wage at the 
State level. | commend to the attention of my 
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colleagues, the following article by Mr. Louis 
Rukeyser entitled The other side of the mini- 
mum wage argument,“ which appeared in the 
Atlanta Journal on April 2, 1988. This article il- 
luminates the negative costs inherent in a 
minimum age increase. 

{From the Atlanta Journal, Apr. 2, 1988] 
THE OTHER SIDE OF THE MINIMUM WAGE 
ARGUMENT 
(By Louis Rukeyser) 


When politicians are in season, no Ameri- 
can is safe, but Congress’s latest attempt to 
jam through an increase in the minimum 
wage rate is even sillier than usual. 

Oh, it sounds good when you say it fast— 
wouldn't it be nice if every worker made 
more money?—but what history invariably 
demonstrates is that such action turns out 
to be anti-youth, anti-blacks and anti-jobs. 

If you presented it that way, its support 
would instantly evaporate. Instead, those 
who advocate increasing the minimum wage 
from $3.35 an hour to $4.65 or $5.05 talk as 
if the only effect of such government wage 
control would be to put more money in the 
pockets of America’s poor. Would that it 
were true. 

In reality, as the distinguished economist 
Andrew F. Brimmer trenchantly pointed 
out, “A growing body of statistical and 
other evidence accumulated by economists 
(particularly those outside the govenment 
and not connected with the trade-union 
movement] shows that increases in the stat- 
utory minimum wage dampen the expansion 
of employment and lengthen the lineup of 
those seeking jobs. Advances in the mini- 
mum wage have a notably adverse effect on 
young people—with the effects on black 
teenagers being considerably more severe.” 

CALCULATE THEIR COSTS 


We are so used to having the problem pre- 
sented in old-fashioned class-war terms—the 
fry cooks vs. McDonald’s—that we fail to 
focus on what such laws really do to would- 
be workers. 

In the real world, employers must calcu- 
late their costs, and if the benefit of hiring 
a particular worker is less than the price, 
the worker will not be hired. The true ques- 
tion today should be: “Is it better to have 
masses of workers unemployed at $4.65 an 
hour or working at 83.35“ 

There's nothing theoretical about this. 
The so-called minimum wage law should 
more accurately be called the minimum 
Work law. It assures that a larger group of 
Americans will be paid $0.00 an hour and 
will not get vitally needed initial work expe- 
rience and will be excluded from entry to 
the ladder of economic success. 

The issue as it relates to minorities is par- 
ticularly poignant. We have grown so used 
to hearing devastating figures about black 
youth unemployment that we may have 
come to think of such statistics as a tragic 
remnant of our racist past. In fact, it is 
nothing of the kind: It s a phenomenon pro- 
duced over the past four decades by repeat- 
ed increases in the minimum wage rate. 

HOW IT WAS IN 48 


In 1948 the unemployment rate for 16- 
and 17-year-old blacks was actually less 
than that for whites—9.4 vs. 10.2 percent. 
And until 1954 black teenagers—indeed, 
blacks in every age group—were more active 
in the labor market than their white coun- 
terparts. That's the reverse of today’s situa- 
tion. 

As one incisive observer, Professor Walter 
E. Williams, remarked, “Minimum wage 
laws make it uneconomical to hire highly 
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disadvantaged youngsters.” Williams con- 
tended that the AFL-CIO continually lob- 
bies for higher minimum wage rates not to 
protect its own members, who earn much 
more, but to discourage employers from re- 
placing one skilled union worker with two 
less-skilled beginners. 

Whatever the motivation, here's an issue 
on which truly compassionate observers of 
all stripes overwhelmingly agree. With no 
change in the rate since 1981—and unem- 
ployment, not coincidentally, currently at 
the decade’s low—we have the happy pros- 
pect of letting inflation put this divisive 
issue behind us. What America needs is 
maximum work; to ignore history and enact 
another job-thwarting change now would be 
unproductive and inhumane—at a mini- 
mum. 


THE MILITARY CHILD 
HON. RICHARD RAY 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 29, 1988 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, the month of April 
has been designated as a time when the 
Nation should recognize the special needs of 
the military child. In doing so it is appropriate 
that we honor the strengths and bonds of the 
military family and community. 

A program which | am familiar with, illus- 
trates one of the finest traditions of the serv- 
ices, that is the ability of the military communi- 
ty to pull together during times of hardship 
and cope with their special needs by working 
with each other. The family child care services 
which are provided at Fort Benning in Colum- 
bus, GA, represent such a tradition. 

The service was initiated in 1985 due to the 
problems which service personnel were expe- 
riencing in getting child care at a reasonable 
cost and which could meet their special 
needs. The service is designated to provide 
flexible day care. The success of the service 
has meant that military parents are assured of 
affordable child care at all times. 

At present their are over 70 individuals who 
participate as caregivers at Fort Benning. 
These individuals receive a careful course in 
child care. Their backgrounds are examined in 
order to offer the parents assurances about 
the environment in which they are leaving 
their children. Once a caregiver has been 
trained and cleared their house is examined in 
order to make certain that it is safe and 
healthy. 

In addition, the service has a trained nutri- 
tionists who makes certain that the children 
are receiving a balanced diet. The service par- 
ticipates in a USDA program which allows the 
State to reimburse the caregivers for the cost 
of the food. 

The Family Child Care Service Acts as a re- 
ferral service. Parents call in to the center and 
are given the names of caregivers. Fees for 
the service are in the range of $30 to $40 per 
week. This is a good bit lower than what par- 
ents are able to find off base, and therefore 
provides a needed service for personnel in 
the medium and lower income brackets. 

Mr. Speaker, child care is becoming an im- 
portant issue throughout our Nation and in the 
Congress. | believe that it is important that we 
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safeguard the future of our children because 
they represent the future of the Nation. 

The Child Development Program at Fort 
Benning demonstrates how one community 
was able to solve its unique problem. It illus- 
trates the tradition of community self-reliance 
which use to be a hallmark of American life. In 
the month of the military child we should con- 
gratulate the many men and women who have 
worked hard to make this program a success, 
and look to their example in our coming delib- 
erations. 


THE YOUTH POLICY INSTI- 


TUTE’'S 50-MILE CHALLENGE 
WALK 
HON. BILL RICHARDSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 29, 1988 


Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, | would 
like to bring to your attention a small band of 
hardy individuals dedicated to the betterment 
of America’s young people, the Youth Policy 
Institute. On May 7, the institute is holding its 
annual 50-mile challenge walk along the C&O 
Canal. 

The walk originated in 1963, when President 
John F. Kennedy, reminded of the Marine 
Corps march issued by Theodore Roosevelt, 
challenged his cabinet to complete a 50-mile 
hike. One member, Attorney General Robert 
Kennedy, finished the route, alone, late at 
night. Twenty-five years after he trekked 
through icy winter weather to demonstrate to 
his brother the dedication and zeal of the New 
Frontier, YPI staff, alumni, and friends will 
continue on this historic pathway with equal 
determination. 

The challenge of the walk reflects the chal- 
lenges that YPI confronts in their publications, 
forums, and neighborhood revitalization pro- 
grams. Although some young people are 
taking advange of America’s opportunities, 
YPI is concerned that many are being denied 
the basic chance to succeed by not having a 
good education, a healthy and safe environ- 
ment, a clean and decent house, and a 
chance at productive employment. As we all 
are aware, in Washington, DC, the dramatic 
increase in the use of drugs, especially crack, 
by suburban and inner-city youth, has lead to 
record levels of murder. Clearly, there is a 
need to renew the comitment to provide all of 
America’s young people a chance to succeed. 

In that spirit, the Youth Policy institute moni- 
tors over 250 Federal programs affecting 
young people and examines effective State 
and local programs. Of particular importance 
are programs that encourage the active par- 
ticipation of youth in the events that affect 
their lives, the communities in which they live, 
and the schools in which they are educated. 
Under the direction of David Hacket, more 
than 600 young people have studied policy 
and produced ins three magazines, Youth 
Policy, American Family, and Student Press 
Service. In addition to the publications, the in- 
stitute has organized numerous policy forums 
and conferences, and currently is collaborat- 
ing with several other national organizations to 
present a June forum on youth issues at 
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UCLA, days before the California Presidential 
primary. 

The energy and determination that enabled 
Robert Kennedy to walk 50 miles in 1963 car- 
ried him on another odyssey, journey of anger 
and hope. From city slums, to migrant labor 
camps, and Indian reservations, and finally to 
the Presidential arena, he carried a simple 
message: “| think we can do better.“ With this 
effort, YPI hopes to keep the flame of that 
spirit kindled. 

To those who would like to join this 50-mile 
endeavor, or who would like to provide sup- 
port to the walkers, please contact the insti- 
tute, at (202) 638-2144. 


PENNSYLVANIA'S OUTSTANDING 
VOTERS 


HON. WILLIAM F. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 29, 1988 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, | am pleased 
to bring to your attention, and to that of my 
colleagues, two citizens from the 19th District 
of Pennsylvania who were inducted into the 
Voter Hall of Fame. There are now a total of 
33 inductees in the Pennsylvania Hall of Fame 
from my district. 

Membership is open to all registered Penn- 
sylvania voters who have voted consecutively 
in every November election for which they 
were eligible for at least 50 years. The candi- 
dates must also encourage the registration of 
new voters. 

| commend these citizens who recognize 
the virtues of democracy and have practiced 
its duties by participating in a half-century of 
voting. By consistently casting their ballots 
they have shown the first duty of democracy 
is the right to vote. | am proud of these two 
residents from my district who recognize that 
the right to vote is a most precious freedom 
fundamental to our country's legislative proc- 
ess, 
Congratulations to Anna V. and Clyde A. Al- 
lison, of Arendtsville, for their outstanding 
record of citizenship and patriotism. 


A TRIBUTE TO WALTER S. 
MEDARAC 


HON. JOE KOLTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 29, 1988 


Mr. KOLTER. Mr. Speaker, | rise before my 
colleagues to pay tribute to a great labor 
leader in my Fourth Congressional District of 
Pennsylvania. Walter S. Medarac, a life-long 
resident of Beaver County, is retiring as presi- 
dent of United Steelworkers of America, Local 
Union 1082. Walt has held this position since 
1985. 

As an employee of Babcock & Wilcox Co., 
for 32 years, Walt has served as an integral 
part of the union’s representation of several 
thousand working men and women. Most re- 
cently, Walt’s strong leadership has seen local 
1082's membership through some difficult 
times. 
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In the past months, for instance, Walt has 
been instrumental in an effort to obtain TRA 
certification for Babcock and Wilcox employ- 
ees. Facing great odds and limited resources, 
Walt has performed admirably in this effort. 

It is, however, impossible for me to list all of 
Walt's accomplishments in the limited time | 
have here today. It is sufficient for me to say 
that, with his retirement, local 1082 will miss a 
great and inspiring leader. 

It has been a pleasure to work with Walt on 
several occasions, and | recognize him for his 
unifying perseverance on behalf of the rank 
and file. | commend Walt Medarac as a fighter 
for organized labor and wish him the best for 
the future. 


GOOD NEIGHBOR COUNCIL 
HONORS VOLUNTEERS 


HON. AUGUSTUS F. HAWKINS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 


Friday, April 29, 1988 


Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
take this opportunity to commend four out- 
standing voluteers in my congressional district 
for their tireless efforts in behalf of the com- 
munity. On May 7, 1988, the Good Neighbor 
Council, Inc.—a community group which pro- 
vides food and services to needy persons— 
will be hosting their 10th annual Mothers Day 
luncheon and awards program. The council, 
which is headed by the founder and president, 
Mrs. Annie P. Sharpe, will honor four out- 
standing community mothers. 

Lula M. Meshack, the wife of the late Rev. 
B.A. Meshack and the mother of two lovely 
daughters Phyllis Meshack-Bennett and 
Betty Meshack. Mrs. Meshack has received 
numerous honors, commendations, and 
awards throughout the Los Angeles area. She 
is listed in three publications including Who's 
Who Among Black Women in California. 

Mrs. Mamie Frances Franklin-Williams, the 
wife of the late O.C. Williams. She is the 
proud mother of one daughter—Marie Wil- 
liams-Jones—and several grandchildren. Mrs. 
Williams is involved with many organizations 
where she volunteers graciously and works 
diligently. 

Olivia Castile Cormier, is the wife of Mr. 
Joseph Cormier and the mother of three chil- 
dren—Kevin, Althea Carissimi, and Joseph, Jr. 
She also boasts two grandchildren. She re- 
ceived a B.A. degree from Mount St. Mary's in 
California, and has served as a school vice- 
president. 

Nola M. Carter perhaps best epitomizes the 
term volunteerism. For 22 years she was 
active in the Parent-Teacher Association while 
serving with the Boy Scouts of America, the 
Inter-Religous Goals Project, the Westminister 
Neighborhood, and other oganizations. In the 
1970's she continued her volunteer activities 
which led her to become vice president of the 
Martin Luther King Auxiliary; president of 
Local No. 1108 Union and other positions. 
She is the mother of 10 children—Bernie, 
Robert, John, Jewell, Gregory, Kenneth, Edna, 
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Sandra, and two deceased sons—Arthur and 
Al Prentice. 

Mr. Speaker, it is dedicated individuals such 
as these which prompted me to introduce 
House Concurrent Resolution 61, “Volunteers 
and the Importance of Volunteerism.” Individ- 
uals engaged in volunteer work are estimated 
to provide more than $65,000,000 in services 
to people and communities of the United 
States each year. This resolution would ex- 
press the sense of the Congress that experi- 
ence in volunteer work should be taken into 
account by the Federal Government, State 
and local governments, charitable and service 
organizations, and private employers in the 
consideration of applicants for employment. 

The Good Neighbor Council, and the fine 
men and women associated with their volun- 
teer efforts, are providing a valuable service to 
a needy community. We all should honor their 
volunteer activities, and those of others 
across our Nation. 


A BILL TO HALT THE ILLEGAL 
HARVESTING OF MIGRATORY 
WATERFOWL 


HON. STEVE GUNDERSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 29, 1988 


Mr. GUNDERSON. Mr. Speaker, today | 
along with a bipartisan group of my colleagues 
am introducing legislation to require the U.S. 
Department of Interior Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice to develop a plan to halt the illegal har- 
vesting of migratory waterfowl. 

In particular, this measure would require the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service to: 

Research and develop methods to accu- 
rately determine the number of migratory wa- 
terfowl that are being harvesting illegally each 
year in the United States; 

Develop a plan to increase its law enforce- 
ment presence and better coordinate its ef- 
forts with those of appropriate State agencies 
in efforts to halt illegal harvesting of migratory 
waterfowl; and 

Recommend whether the Pittman-Robert- 
son funds should be withheld from States that 
are not in compliance with U.S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service regulations on illegal harvesting. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service is required to 
report its findings and recommendations to 
the House Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries and the Senate Committee on 
Environment and Public Works within 90 days 
of enactment. 

Mr. Speaker, it’s no secret what spurred me 
to take this aggressive action today. In Febru- 
ary, a four-part news series in the St. Paul 
Pioneer Press told a grim story of lawbreaking 
and wildlife slaughter. While the articles fo- 
cused on illegal harvesting in Louisiana, | 
soon learned that the problem was nation- 
wide. Law enforcement officials from the U.S. 
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Fish and Wildlife Service with whom | met de- 
scribed the situation as critical. 

Mr. legislation is designed to take the sting 
out of what can easily become a bitter region- 
al issue. Waterfowl are the most prominent 
and economically important group of birds in 
North America. It is in all our interests to work 
together and to work with those in the execu- 
tive branch who have the expertise on this 
issue. | would welcome support form any 
region of the country. Already, Members from 
California, Florida, Ohio, Minnesota, lowa, 
Massachusetts, and New York have joined as 
cosponsors of this bill. 

It is a national responsibility to manage and 
maintain our waterfowl populations for our 
future generations to enjoy. 


U.S. CONSTITUTION: ROADS TO 
RATIFICATION 


HON. BOB LIVINGSTON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 29, 1988 


Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Speaker, today | 
would like to call attention to Ashley Alder- 
man, a fifth-grade student at Arden Cahill 
Academy in New Orleans, LA, who has won 
first place in her division in the Daughters of 
the American Revolution's [DAR] 1988 Ameri- 
can History Essay Contest. Miss Alderman is 
the first person from Louisiana ever to win this 
DAR contest at the national level. 

Miss Alderman’s essay—entitled U.S. Con- 
stitution: Roads to Ratification” - chronicſles 
the 3 long years it took our Founding Fathers 
to ratify the Constitution. It is an excellent 
essay, one which brings pride and honor to all 
citizens of Louisiana. Miss Alderman has set a 
shining example for other students across this 
great Nation of ours to follow. 

| congratulate her for a job well done, and | 
applaud the DAR for sponsoring this annual 
contest in the name of perpetuating the no- 
blest and best for America’s present and 
future.” With this, | would like to submit the 
text of Miss Alderman’s winning essay: 

The Constitution of the United States re- 
cently had its two-hundredth birthday. 
Today, we take its existence for granted be- 
cause it has been part of our lives since we 
were born. If we had been there two-hun- 
dred years ago, we would have witnessed a 
difficult birth, for roads to ratification were 
paved with difficulty. 

After a long, hot summer in 1787, the 
Constitution was signed on September 17 by 
thirty-nine members of the Constitutional 
Convention. It took a long time to get the 
Constitution approved because the new doc- 
ument had to be approved by nine out of 
thirteen state conventions. 

Issues such as strong central government 
versus strong state governments and the 
lack of a written guarantee of rights under 
the Constitution were problems that pre- 
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sented major obstacles to ratification. These 
will be discussed in the next few para- 
graphs. 

The Americans who wanted the new Con- 
stitution were the Federalists. The Federal- 
ists were rich folks, merchants, and profes- 
sionals. To the Federalists, the Articles of 
Confederation promised a weak and divided 
America, but the Constitution promised 
that the United States would have a strong 
central government. John Jay, James Madi- 
son, and Alexander Hamilton were the big- 
gest supporters of the Constitution. They 
also wrote The Federalist; a series of eighty- 
five letters, written to newspapers, which 
persuaded people to ratify the Constitution. 

Some people at the Constitutional Con- 
vention refused to sign the document. These 
people were known as Anti-Federalists, and 
they believed the Articles of Confederation 
could be revised, rather than discarded in 
favor of a whole new Constitution. Anti- 
Federalists wanted to live under their own 
state governments and thought of them- 
selves as citizens of particular states rather 
than citizens of the United States, so they 
favored more powerful state governments, 
instead of a powerful central government. 
Many of these people also wanted more in- 
dividual human rights-freedom of speech, of 
the press, of assembly, of worship, and fair 
trials by jury. Many people wanted this 
“Bill of Rights” included in their Constitu- 
tion. People included as Anti-Federalists 
were poor people, working men, farmers, 
and country folks. 

Some of the smallest and weakest states 
quickly ratified the Constitution. Delaware 
was the first state to do so on December 7, 
1787. Delaware thought the Constitution 
protected small states, unlike Rhode Island, 
which was the last state to ratify. Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey also ratified before 
the end of 1787, followed by Georgia and 
Connecticut in early 1788. These first five 
states acted quickly, but the other states re- 
quired much hard fighting at state conven- 
tions. Massachusetts finally ratified after 
the Federalists promised to support a Bill of 
Rights. Maryland, South Carolina, and New 
Hampshire all followed in the spring. New 
Hampshire was the ninth state and that 
made the Constitution legal in June of 1788. 
The Federalists soon found that the new 
government could not work without Virgin- 
ia and New York because they were the big- 
gest and richest states. Through patience, 
cleverness, and hard work, the Federalists 
persuaded both states to approve in 1788. 

Rhode Island and North Carolina were 
very much against ratification, but realized 
that if they did not join the union, they 
would become separate, weak countries, 
helpless against other countries. North 
Carolina voted “yes” November of 1789 and 
Rhode Island, the last of the thirteen colo- 
nies, followed in May of 1790. 

The summer of 1787 was long and hot, 
and the nearly three years that were re- 
quired for full ratification were full of con- 
troversy, politics, and hard work. Today the 
Constitution is two-hundred years old, and 
in spite of its difficult birth, it is very 
healthy. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE—Monday, May 2, 1988 


The House met at 12 noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James David 
Ford, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Make your presence known to us, O 
God, not only in the beauty and joy of 
life, but also when we walk the dark 
valley of meaninglessness or empti- 
ness. When our thoughts and actions 
show lack of direction, may Your love 
transcend our needs and give us pur- 
pose. Accept us as we are, O God, and 
show us the way to new life. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has ex- 
amined the Journal of the last day’s 
proceedings and announces to the 
House his approval thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the 
Journal stands approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Hallen, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed bills and a 
concurrent resolution of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 1828. An act for the relief of San Juan 
County Nursing Home, of Blanding, UT; 

S. 2049. An act to establish an independ- 
ent Commission on the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration Home Loan Guaranty Program; to 
amend title 38, United States Code, to au- 
thorize reductions in the interest rate on 
loans made by the Veterans’ Administration 
to finance the sales of properties acquired 
by the Veterans’ Administration as the 
result of foreclosures and to establish cred- 
itworthiness requirements and require a 0.5 
per centum fee for assumptions of such 
loans other than those sold without re- 
course, and for other purposes; and 

S. Con. Res. 95. Concurrent resolution to 
express the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to the denial of health insurance coy- 
erage for disabled adopted children. 

The message also announced that 
pursuant to section 9355(a) of title 10 
of the United States Code, the Chair 
on behalf of the Vice President ap- 
points Mr. Rem from the Committee 
on Appropriations, Mr. COCHRAN from 
the Committee on Appropriations, Mr. 
WIRTH from the Committee on Armed 
Services, and Mr. PRESSLER at large, to 
the Board of Visitors of the U.S. Air 
Force Academy. 

The message also announced that 
pursuant to section 4355(a) of title 10 
of the United States Code, the Chair 
on behalf of the Vice President ap- 
points Mr. D'Amato from the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, Mr. NICKLES 
from the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, Mr. SHELBY from the Committee 


on Armed Services, and Mr. MOYNIHAN 
at large, to the Board of Visitors of 
the U.S. Military Academy. 

The message also announced that 
pursuant to section 6968(a) of title 10 
of the United States Code, the Chair 
on behalf of the Vice President ap- 
points Ms. MIKULSKI from the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, Mr. HAT- 
FIELD from the Committee on Appro- 
priations, Mr. Gramm from the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, and Mr. 
SARBANES at large, to the Board of 
Visitors of the U.S. Naval Academy, 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is the day for 
the call of the Consent Calendar. 

The Clerk will call the first eligible 
bill on the Consent Calendar. 


AUTHORIZING CERTAIN DRAIN- 
AGE STUDIES IN THE COLUM- 
BIA BASIN PROJECT, WASH- 
INGTON 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2558) 
to authorize the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior to take corrective action to pro- 
tect certain portions of the Franklin 
County, WA, road system within the 
Federal Columbia Basin reclamation 
project. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 2558 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That for 
the purposes of taking actions necessary to 
protect the county road system in irrigated 
portions of Franklin County, Washington, 
within the Federal Columbia Basin reclama- 
tion project and which are underlain or ad- 
jacent to lands underlain by the unique geo- 
logical setting identified as the Ringold For- 
mation, the Secretary of the Interior is di- 
rected to investigate road instability prob- 
lems caused by high water tables and land- 
slides, to design corrective actions, and to 
make recommendations for action. 

Sec. 2. Funds not to exceed $500,000 are 
authorized to be appropriated for the inves- 
tigations directed in section 1 of this Act, 
which shall be nonreimbursable, and the 
Secretary shall submit a report of his find- 
ings and recommendations for corrective 
action to the President and to the Congress 
within two years after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act and availability of funds. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary is authorized to 
design and construct such works as neces- 
sary to accomplish the purposes of section 
1, including drainage works, road reloca- 
tions, road repairs and other corrective 
measures, and funds appropriated for such 
purposes shall be nonreimbursable; howev- 
er, no construction shall be undertaken on 
such measures until the Secretary has sub- 
mitted a report of his findings and recom- 


mendations to the President and to the 
Congress and funds for such construction 
are specifically appropriated. 

With the following 
amendments: 

On page 2, line 14, strike “two years” and 
insert three years”; 

On page 2, line 16, strike section 3. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


committee 


CLARIFYING FEDERAL RELA- 
TIONSHIP TO LAC VIEUX 
DESERT BAND OF LAKE SUPE- 
RIOR CHIPPEWA INDIANS AND 
TRANSFERRING TITLE TO 
TRUST LANDS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3679) 
to clarify the Federal relationship to 
the Lac Vieux Desert Band of Lake 
Superior Chippewa Indians as a dis- 
tinct Indian tribe, to clarify the status 
of members of the band, to transfer 
title to trust lands, and for other pur- 
poses. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


H.R. 3679 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the “Lac Vieux 
Desert Band of Lake Superior Chippewa In- 
dians Act”. 

SEC, 2. FINDINGS, 

Congress finds that— 

(1) the Lake Vieux Desert Band of Lake 
Superior Chippewa Indians, although cur- 
rently recognized by the Federal Govern- 
ment as part of the Keweenaw Bay Indian 
Community, has historically existed, and 
continues to exist, as a separate and distinct 
Indian tribe that is located over 75 miles 
from the Keweenaw Bay Indian Communi- 
ty; 
(2) the Lake Vieux Desert Band consists 
of approximately 250 members who contin- 
ue to reside close to their ancestral home- 
land near the town of Watersmeet, Michi- 
gan; 

(3) the Lac Vieux Desert Band entered 
into two treaties with the United States as a 
distinct tribal entity (7 Stat. 591, 10 Stat. 
1109); 

(4) members of the Lac Vieux Desert Band 
currently reside on or otherwise occupy 
lands within the Township of Watersmeet, 
Michigan, which are held by the United 
States in trust for the Keweenaw Bay 
Indian Community, and currently receive 
limited Federal benefits through the 
Keweenaw Bay Indian Community; and 

(5) because of its distance from Keweenaw 
Bay and the failure of the United States to 
recognize the independent status of the 


O This symbol represents the time of day during the House proceedings, e.g., U 1407 is 2:07 p.m. 
Matter set in this typeface indicates words inserted or appended, rather than spoken, by a Member of the House on the floor. 
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tribe, the Lac Vieux Desert Band and its 
members receive only limited benefits to 
which the tribe and its members are enti- 
tled. 

SEC. 3. DEFINITIONS. 

For purposes of this Act— 

(1) the term Band“ means the Lake 
Vieux Desert Band of Lake Superior Chip- 
pewa Indians; 

(2) the term “member” means those indi- 
viduals eligible for enrollment under section 
5 in the Band; and 

(3) the term “Secretary” means the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. 

SEC. 4. FEDERAL RECOGNITION. 

(a) RECOGNITION.—The Band is hereby rec- 
ognized as an independent tribe, separate 
and apart from the Keweenaw Bay Indian 
community or any other federally recog- 
nized tribe or Indian community, and all 
laws and regulations of the United States of 
general application to Indians or nations, 
tribes, or bands of Indians which are not in- 
consistent with any specific provision of this 
Act shall be applicable to the Band and its 
members. 

(b) FEDERAL SERVICES AND BENEFITS.—The 
Band and its members shall be eligible, on 
and after the date of enactment of this Act, 
for all Federal services and benefits fur- 
nished to federally recognized Indian tribes 
or their members without regard to the ex- 
istence of a reservation for the Band. 

(c) APPLICABILITY OF INDIAN REORGANIZA- 
TION Act.—The Act of June 18, 1934 (48 
Stat. 984; 25 U.S.C. 461 et seq.; commonly 
referred to as the “Indian Reorganization 
Act”), is hereby made applicable to the 
Band. 

SEC. 5. ESTABLISHMENT OF BAND ROLL. 

Within six months after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act, the Band shall submit to 
the Secretary its membership roll which 
shall consist of all individuals eligible for 
membership in the Band. An individual is 
eligible for membership if that individual 
is— 

(1) at least one quarter Chippewa Indian 
blood quantum who was born in the Lac 
Vieux Desert or Watersmeet area and still 
resides in that area; 

(2) at least one quarter Indian blood quan- 
tum and is descended from the historical 
Lae Vieux Desert Band with one or more 
lineal ancestors whose names appear on any 
of the censuses for Lac Vieux Desert pre- 
pared by the Superintendent of the Macki- 
naw Agency prior to 1928; 

(3) at least one quarter Lake Superior 
Chippewa Indian blood quantum, resides in 
Gogebie or Iron County, Michigan, or any 
other counties traditionally inhabited by 
the Lac Vieux Desert Band, and is closely 
and primarily affiliated with the Lac Vieux 
Desert Band; or 

(4) a child, who is at least one-quarter 
Indian blood quantum. 


Upon completion of such roll, the Secretary 
shall immediately publish notice in the Fed- 
eral Register stating that the roll has been 
completed. The Band shall ensure that the 
roll, once completed, is maintained and that 
it is current. 

SEC. 6. RESERVATION, 

(a) CERTAIN LAND OF KEWEENAW Bay 
INDIAN CoMMUNITY.—Subject to valid exist- 
ing rights, the Secretary shall transfer the 
land which, on the date of enactment of this 
Act, is held in trust by the United States for 
the benefit of the Keweenaw Bay Indian 
community and occupied by the Band to the 
United States to be held in trust for the 
benefit of the Band. 
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(b) CERTAIN LAND OF THE BAND. Upon re- 
quest of the Band, the Secretary shall hold 
in trust for the benefit of the Band the fol- 
lowing described lands located in Gogebic 
County, Michigan: 


Village Southwest , Northeast % sec. 
land 5, Township 43 North, 
Range 38 West (government 
lots 1 and 2) 
27.0 acres 
Housing Southwest %, Southwest . 
sites sec. 22, Township 45 North, 
Range 39 West 
8.0 acres 
Town lot South 35 feet of lot 2, block 15 


of Ist addition, to Village of 
Watersmeet. 35 x 120 parcel. 
Township 45 North, Range 
39 West 


(c) OTHER Lanp.—The Secretary may place 
such other land into trust for the benefit of 
the Band as the Secretary deems necessary 
or desirable pursuant to the provisions of 
the Act of June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 84; 25 
U.S.C. 461 et seq.; commonly referred to as 
the Indian Reorganization Act). 


With the following 
amendment: 


Beginning on page 3, line 17, strike all 
through page 6, line 6, and insert the follow- 
ing in lieu thereof: 

Sec. 4. FEDERAL Trust RELATIONSHIP.—(a) 
The Federal recognition of the Band and 
the trust relationship between the United 
States and the Band is hereby reaffirmed. 
The Act of June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 984), as 
amended, and all laws and rules of law of 
the United States of general application to 
Indians, Indian tribes or Indian reservations 
which are not inconsistent with this Act 
shall apply to the members of the Band, 
and the reservation. The Band is hereby 
recognized as an independent tribal entity, 
separate from the Keweenaw Bay Indian 
Community or any other tribe. 

(b) The Band and its members are eligible 
for all special programs and services provid- 
ed by the United States to Indians because 
of their status as Indians. 

Sec. 5. ESTABLISHMENT OF A BAND ROLL.— 
(a) Within six months after the date of en- 
actment of this Act, the Band shall submit 
to the Secretary, for approval, its base mem- 
bership roll which shall include only indi- 
viduals who are not members of any other 
Federally recognized Indian tribe or who 
have relinquished membership in such tribe 
and who are eligible for membership under 
subsection (b). 

(b) An individual is eligible for inclusion 
on the base membership roll in the Band if 
that individual— 

(1) is on the tribal membership roll as 
maintained by the Band prior to the date of 
enactment of this Act and is on file with the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs as of the date of 
enactment of this Act, or 

(2) is at least one quarter Chippewa 
Indian blood and is a person or a descendant 
of a person who was listed, or could have 
been listed, on any of the census of the Lac 
Vieux Desert prepared by the Superintend- 
ent of the MacKinaw Agency prior to 1928 
or by the Superintendent of the Great 
Lakes agency on or prior to 1940. 

(c) The Band shall ensure that the roll, 
once completed and approved, is maintained 
and kept current. 

(d)(1) Nothwithstanding paragraph (b) of 
section 6 and except as provided in para- 
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graph (2), future membership in the tribe 
shall be limited to descendants of individ- 
uals whose name appear on the base roll 
and who have at least one quarter Chippe- 
wa blood quantum. 

(2) The Band may modify such quarter 
Chippewa Blood quantum requirement if 
such modification is adopted in the tribal 
election as prescribed under paragraph (a) 
of section 6 or in a referendum by a majori- 
ty of the votes and approved by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. The Secretary shall ap- 
prove such new membership requirements 
once adopted by the tribal voters unless he 
finds that the proposed amendment is con- 
trary to Federal law. 

Sec. 6. ORGANIZATION OF TRIBE; CONSTITU- 
TION AND GOVERNING Bopy—(a) Within one 
year following the enactment of this Act, 
the Band’s governing body shall propose a 
governing document, and the Secretary 
shall conduct, pursuant to section 16 of the 
Act of June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 984) and in ac- 
cordance with applicable rules and regula- 
tions, an election as to the adoption of the 
proposed document. The Secretary shall ap- 
prove the governing document if approved 
by a majority of the tribal voters unless the 
Secretary finds that the proposed constitu- 
tion, or any provisions thereof, is contrary 
to federal law. 

(b) Until the Band adopts and the Secre- 
tary approves a governing document, the 
Band’s interim governing document shall be 
the Lac Vieux Desert Constitution which 
bears the approval date of June 18, 1986 and 
and a copy of which is in the files of the Di- 
vision of Tribal Government Services, 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, Washington, DC. 

(c) Until the Band elects a new governing 
body pursuant to the new governing docu- 
ment, the Band’s governing body shall con- 
sist of its current Band officers, elected at 
the Band's election held on November 5, 
1986, or any new officers selected under 
election procedures of the interim governing 
document identified under subsection (b) of 
this section. 

Sec. 7. LAND ACQUISITION; ESTABLISHMENT 
OF FEDERAL RESERVATION.—(a) The 
Keweenaw Bay Indian Community is 
hereby authorized to convey, by deed to the 
United States in trust for the Band, all 
lands located in Gogebic County, Michigan, 
which, on the date of enactment of this Act, 
are held in trust by the United States for 
the benefit of said Community. The Secre- 
tary is hereby authorized and directed to 
approve and accept the deed with the ex- 
pressed consent of the Keweenaw Bay 
Indian Community and the Band. Upon ac- 
ceptance of the deed, all lands described 
therein shall constitute the reservation of 
the Band. 

(b) The Secretary may place such other 
land into trust for the benefit of the Band 
pursuant to the provisions of the Act of 
June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 84) or any other Act: 
Provided, That any such land placed in 
trust which is located in Gogebic County, 
shall become part of the reservation. 

Sec. 8. (a) For the purpose of proceeding 
with the per capita distribution of the funds 
appropriated and subsequently apportioned 
to the Keweenaw Bay Indian Community in 
satisfaction of judgments awarded the Lake 
Superior Chippewas and Mississippi Chippe- 
was in dockets numbered 18-C, 18-T, 18-S 
and 18-U of the Indian Claims Commission, 
the Secretary of the Interior shall accept 
the Tribe's certification or enrolled mem- 
bership. 

(b) Individuals who are or become mem- 
bers of the Lac Vieux Desert Band and who 
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are eligible for per capita shares out of 
funds apportioned to the Keweenaw Bay 
Indian Community or Sokaogan Chippewa 
Community shall continue to be eligible for 
such per capita payments notwithstanding 
their relinquishment of their enrollment in 
either Community pursuant to section 5 of 
this Act. 

Mr. BUNNING (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the committee amendment be 
considered as read and printed in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


PROHIBITING ADDITIONAL AP- 
PROPRIATIONS FOR THE 
STUDY OF THE SHAWS BEND 
SITE, COLORADO COASTAL 
PLAINS PROJECT, TEXAS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3819) 
to prohibit additional appropriations 
for the analysis and study for the 
Shaws Bend site of the Colorado 
Coastal Plains project. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 3819 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHAWS BEND DAMSITE. 

(a) Frnpincs.—The Congress finds that— 

(1) there have been 5 studies of the Shaws 
Bend site of the Colorado Coastal Plains 
project, authorized as part of the study for 
the Texas Basins project under the Act enti- 
tled “An Act to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to engage in feasibility investi- 
gations of certain water resource develop- 
ment proposals”, approved September 7, 
1966 (80 Stat. 707), and 

(2) there is no need for the construction of 
a dam at the Shaws Bend site. 

(b) PROHIBITION ON APPROPRIATIONS.—Not- 
withstanding the first section of such Act 
and effective after the date of enactment of 
this Act, no funds may be appropriated for 
the analysis and study of the Shaws Bend 
site of the Colorado Coastal Plains project, 
authorized as part of the study of the Texas 
Basins project. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


NATIONAL DAY OF PRAYER 


Mr. DYMALLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service be 
discharged from further consideration 
of the Senate bill (S. 1378) to provide 
for setting aside the first Thursday in 
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May as the date on which the Nation- 
al Day of Prayer is celebrated. 

The Clerk read the title of the 
Senate bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill as fol- 
lows: 

S. 1378 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
joint resolution entitled “Joint Resolution 
to provide for setting aside an appropriate 
day as a National Day of Prayer”, approved 
April 17, 1952 (Public Law 82-324; 66 Stat. 
64), is amended by striking “a suitable day 
each year, other than a Sunday,” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “the first Thursday 
in May in each year”. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman 
from California [(Mr. DyMALLy] is rec- 
ognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. DYMALLY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, for the benefit of my 
colleagues, I would like to briefly ex- 
plain the purpose of S. 1378. 

Unlike the commemorative resolu- 
tions we usually bring to the floor 
under unanimous consent, this bill 
does not designate a new public ob- 
servance, 

In 1952, Congress enacted a law call- 
ing for the observance of a National 
Day of Prayer each year. That law, 
however, did not designate a specific 
day. Instead, it required the President 
to set aside a “suitable day” each year 
for the observance. 

S. 1378, sponsored in the House by 
Congressman Tony HALL of Ohio and 
cosponsored by the ranking majority 
member on our Census Subcommittee, 
Congressman GARCIA, simply amends 
the 1952 law to require that the Na- 
tional Day of Prayer be observed on 
the first Thursday of May each year. 

Having a specific date in the law will 
allow those individuals who wish to 
participate in this longstanding public 
observance to plan accordingly, in- 
stead of having to wait for a suitable 
day to be chosen each year. 

Mr. Speaker, since the first Thurs- 
day in May occurs this week, I urge 
timely passage of this bill today. 

Mr. HALL of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, | rise in 
support of S. 1378, the bill to designate the 
first Thursday in May as the annual date on 
which the National Day of Prayer is observed. 
As the sponsor of the House version of this 
legislation, H.R. 4170, | wish to commend the 
gentleman from California [Mr. DYMALLY] for 
his help in expediting this measure. | also wish 
to thank the other original sponsors, the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. GARCIA], the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. MOORHEAD], and 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. WOLF] for 
their active work in behalf of this legislation. In 
particular, | wish to note the special assist- 
ance of the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Garcia] in bringing this bill to the attention of 
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his colleagues on the Subcommittee on 
Census and Population. 

Since 1952, by act of Congress (Public Law 
82-324), the President has declared a suita- 
ble day each year, other than a Sunday” as 
the National Day of Prayer. This year, the 
President has proclaimed May 5, 1988, as a 
National Day of Prayer. This will be the sev- 
enth straight year in which the event has been 
celebrated in May. 

Our bill would amend the current law to set 
a definite date each year for the celebration of 
the National Day of Prayer: the first Thursday 
in May. This will help to bring more certainty 
to the scheduling of events related to the Na- 
tional Day of Prayer, and permit more effec- 
tive long-range planning. Here are some 
sample comments we have received in sup- 
port of this legislation: 

I support this bill because it will support 
inter-religious cooperation without violating 
the traditional line between church and 
state. Rabbi Joshua Haberman of the 
Washington Hebrew Congregation. 

The annual observance would be so much 
easier to celebrate if its occurrence was not 
subject to the issuance of an annual procla- 
mation. The event has a tradition of some 
consequence for increasing our nation’s 
awareness of the need for divine assistance. 
I look forward to the day when this bill will 
be passed.—Rev. Msgr. Joseph F. Rebman, 
Chancellor, Diocese of Wilmington, Dela- 
ware. 

Since 1952, we have had consecutive ob- 
servances with a different day being pro- 
claimed each year. This had offered little 
advance notice to adequately inform the 
grass roots constituencies. I believe a defi- 
nite date will allow millions of citizens 
within our nation who have explicit faith in 
a Prayer-hearing God to be informed about 
this significant day in our country,—Pat 
Boone, Co-chairman, National Prayer Com- 
mittee. 

It should be emphasized that this legislation 
does not create a new commemorative event; 
rather, we are proposing a technical correc- 
tion to the current law to ensure consistent 
and dependable observance of the already- 
existing National Day of Prayer. 

Although the statute which directs the Presi- 
dent to proclaim a National Day of Prayer has 
been on the books since 1952, the tradition of 
a national day of prayer observance really 
dates from the founding of our Nation. In fact, 
the first official proclamation of a National Day 
of Prayer issued from the Continental Con- 
gress on July 12, 1775. As the National 
Prayer Committee has written, “Through the 
influence of General George Washington, 
many of our Founding Fathers and succeed- 
ing Presidents, prayer became an essential 
foundation stone in the establishment and 
growth of our United States of America.” 

The first amendment to the Constitution 
states: "Congress shall make no law respect- 
ing an establishment of religion, or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof. * * *” The National 
Day of Prayer is very much in keeping with the 
pluralistic spirit of the “establishment” clause 
of the first amendment. No single religious 
group can claim ownership or contro! of the 
National Day of Prayer; rather, it truly belongs 
to all Americans who seek divine guidance for 
themselves and for the country. 
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The Founding Fathers of our Nation, al- 
though of different faiths, shared a deep and 
firm belief in God. They recognized the value 
and power of prayer, and they saw the inter- 
vention of Divine Providence in their lives as 
they went about the task of creating a new 
nation. 

The National Day of Prayer is a celebration 
of the “free exercise’ clause of the first 
amendment. Let us join in spirit with the 
Founding Fathers to acknowledge God's role 
in our lives and to turn to Him for personal 
and national guidance. 

The passage of this bill today will help to 
ensure well-planned observance of the Na- 
tional Day of Prayer. With consistent observ- 
ance over the years, the National Day of 
Prayer can become an even more meaningful 
occasion for our country. | urge my colleagues 
to vote in favor of this legislation. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be 
read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


TAKE PRIDE IN AMERICA 
MONTH 


Mr. DYMALLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service be 
discharged from further consideration 
of the joint resolution (H.J. Res. 530), 
designating May 1988 as Take Pride 
in America Month,” and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

Mrs. VUCANOVICH. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, I do not 
object, but Mr. Speaker, I rise today in 
strong support of House Joint Resolu- 
tion 530, a resolution to designate the 
month of May as “Take Pride in 
America Month.” I introduced this 
measure along with my colleagues, Mo 
UDALL, Ep MADIGAN, and KIKA DE LA 
Garza, on March 31, 1988, and I am 
pleased we are going to pass it today. 
As you can see from the list of cospon- 
sors, there is a great deal of support 
for the beauty of our public lands and 
the need to take care of them. 

Don Hodel and Dick Lyng, the Sec- 
retaries of Interior and Agriculture, 
respectively, started the Take Pride 
campaign to focus attention on our 
public lands and the stewardship ef- 
forts by citizens and citizen groups 
around the country. Last year, 1 week 
in May was designated as Take Pride 
Week where hundreds of activities 
were planned in communities all 
across the country. 

Because this program was extremely 
successful and many participants ex- 
pressed an interest in having more 
time to plan and develop stewardship 
activities, we have designated the 
entire month of May as Take Pride 
Month. The theme for 1988 is “Take 
Pride in America: You Can Make a 
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Difference.” I hope this will provide 
increased visibility and incentive for 
citizens to get involved in this worth- 
while initiative. A greater awareness of 
the value of our public lands will help 
curb abuses such as litter, vandalism, 
and wildlife poaching. 

An increased knowledge of the natu- 
ral and cultural resources of our 
public lands is very important. I be- 
lieve we all have a responsibility to 
care for these lands. I represent 
Nevada, a State where 87 percent of 
the total lands are public, which en- 
hances the need in my State for every- 
one to be a good steward. 

Recognizing the month of May as 
“Take Pride in America Month” will 
provide Americans of all ages the op- 
portunity to renew their pride in our 
public lands. So America, take pride 
because you can make a difference. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, 
as follows: 

H,J. Res. 530 

Whereas America is blessed with out- 
standing natural and cultural resources; 

Whereas America is blessed with tremen- 
dous human resources, including citizens 
with a unique volunteer spirit rooted in the 
Nation's frontier tradition; 

Whereas the Nation’s recreational and 
cultural resources contribute to the econom- 
ic and social well-being of the Nation; 

Whereas the future of the Nation's great 
historical monuments and natural wonders 
depends upon the commitment of the Amer- 
ican people to their preservation; 

Whereas the Take Pride in American 
Campaign is a partnership of Federal agen- 
cies, States, and numerous public and pri- 
vate organizations committed to the wise 
use of our natural and cultural resources; 

Whereas Take Pride in America Month 
will focus attention on the stewardship of 
public lands by concerned citizens and citi- 
zen groups around the Nation; and 

Whereas “Take Pride in America: You 
Can Make a Difference” will become the 
theme for Take Pride in America Month: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That May 1988 is 
designated as “Take Pride in America 
Month", and the President is authorized 
and requested to issue a proclamation call- 
ing upon the people of the United States to 
observe such month with appropriate pro- 
grams, ceremonies, and activities. 

The joint resolution was ordered to 
be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 
Mr. DYMALLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on S. 
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1378 and House Joint Resolution 530, 
the measures just considered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 


HOW MUCH MORE CAN THE 
TAXPAYERS OF AMERICA 
AFFORD? 


(Mr. TRAFICANT asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, this 
Wednesday marks the deadline for the 
Federal Government’s offer of amnes- 
ty to many illegal immigrants. The 
program has attracted 1.3 million ille- 
gal immigrants to apply for legal resi- 
dence in this country; 1.3 million 
people, many of whom will end up on 
welfare. 

How much more can the taxpayers 
of America afford? 

Several weeks ago Congress consid- 
ered an extension to this deadline. I 
was pleased to see the effort fail in the 
other body. It is evident the taxpayers 
and our country are beginning to say 
that we must stop this free ride. 

I say the time not only has come to 
get tough on illegal immigrants, I 
think it is time to start using our de- 
fense budget, $300 billion strong, to 
start protecting our borders against 
drugs and illegal immigrants. I think it 
is time to put that money to work for 
America. 

So the last thing I would like to say, 
I remind the Speaker and all others 
that the worst message we can send is 
if you want to be a citizen in America, 
“just jump the fence.” That is not the 
way it is and I think we had better put 
our foot down. 


BOOM AND BUST SPENDING OF 
DEFENSE BUDGET IS INEFFI- 
CIENT WAY TO SPEND TAX- 
PAYER DOLLARS 


(Mr. KYL asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, today we are 
going to have the opportunity to 
debate and discuss defense budgeting. 
I think almost all of us agree that 
boom and bust spending in defense is a 
very inefficient way to spend taxpayer 
dollars and provide for the common 
defense. 

Today we have a chance to do some- 
thing about it. I hope my colleagues 
will be present to hear and to partici- 
pate in this discussion. 

When we are done I hope that they 
will join me and my colleague, Buppy 
DARDEN, in supporting our bipartisan 
resolution calling on the Congress to 
express its sense in support of moder- 
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ate but sustained growth in defense 
budgets beginning with the fiscal year 
1990. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE 
SPEAKER 


The SPEAKER. Today is the day for 
motions to suspend the rules. 


ATOMIC VETERANS 
COMPENSATION ACT OF 1987 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
I move to suspend the rules and 
concur in the Senate amendments to 
the bill (H.R. 1811) to amend title 38, 
United States Code, to provide certain 
benefits to veterans and survivors of 
veterans who participated in atmos- 
pheric nuclear tests or the occupation 
of Hiroshima and Nagasaki and who 
suffer from diseases that may be at- 
tributable to low levels of ionizing ra- 
diation. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendments: Strike out all after 
the enacting clause and insert: 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the Radiation- 
Exposed Veterans Compensation Act of 
1988". 

SEC. 2. PRESUMPTION OF SERVICE CONNECTION 
FOR CERTAIN RADIATION-EXPOSED 
VETERANS, 

(a) PRESUMPTION.—Section 312 of title 38, 
United States Code, is amended by adding 
at the end the following new subsection: 

(ei) For the purposes of section 310 of 
this title, and subject to the provisions of 
section 313 of this title, a disease specified 
in paragraph (2) of this subsection becom- 
ing manifest in a radiation-exposed veteran 
to a degree of 10 percent or more within the 
presumption period (as specified in para- 
graph (3) of this subsection) shall be consid- 
ered to have been incurred in or aggravated 
during the veteran’s service on active duty, 
notwithstanding that there is no record of 
evidence of such disease during the period 
of such service. 

“(2) The diseases referred to in paragraph 
(1) of this subsection are the following: 

(A) Leukemia (other than chronic lym- 
phocytic leukemia). 

(B) Cancer of the thyroid. 

(O) Cancer of the breast. 

“(D) Cancer of the pharynx. 

(E) Cancer of the esophagus. 

(F) Cancer of the stomach. 

“(G) Cancer of the small intestine. 

“(H) Cancer of the pancreas. 

(J) Multiple myeloma. 

“(J) Lumphomas (except Hodgkin's dis- 
ease). 

“(K) Cancer of the bile ducts. 

“(L) Cancer of the gall bladder. 

“(M) Primary liver cancer (except if cir- 
rhosis of hepatitis B is indicated). 

“(3) The presumption period for purposes 
of paragraph (1) of this subsection is the 40- 
year period beginning on the last date on 
which the veteran participated in a radi- 
ation-risk activity, except that such period 
shall be the 30-year period beginning on 
that date in the case of leukemia (other 
than chronic lymphocytic leukemia). 

4) For the purposes of this subsection: 

“(A) The term ‘radiation-exposed veteran’ 
means a veteran who, while serving on 
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active duty, participated in a radiation-risk 
activity. 

„B) The term ‘radiation-risk activity’ 
means any of the following: 

“(i) Onsite participation in a test involving 
the atmospheric detonation of a nuclear 
device. 

(ii) The occupation of Hiroshima or Na- 
gasaki, Japan, by the United States forces 
during the period beginning on August 6, 
1945, and ending on July 1, 1946. 

„(iii) Internment as prisoner of war in 
Japan (or service on activie duty in Japan 
immediately following such internment) 
during World War II which (as determined 
by the Administration) resulted in an oppor- 
tunity for exposure to ionizing radiation 
comparable to that of veterans described in 
clause (ii) of this subparagraph.“. 

(b) EFFECTIVE Date.—Subsection (c) of sec- 
tion 312 of title 38, United States Code, as 
amended by subsection (a), shall take effect 
on May 1, 1988. 

(C) REQUIREMENTS REGARDING VETERANS’ 
ENVIRONMENTAL HAZARDS ADVISORY COMMIT- 
TEE SCIENTIFIC CouNcIL REports.—Section 
6(d)(3) of the Veterans’ Dioxin and Radi- 
ation Exposure Compensation Standards 
Act (Public Law 98-542) is amended by strik- 
ing out “the Committee and the Administra- 
tor” and inserting in lieu thereof “the Com- 
mittee, the Administrator, and the Commit- 
tee on Veterans Affairs of the Senate and 
House of Representatives. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demand- 
ed? 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. 
Speaker, I demand a second, 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
a second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. MONTGOMERY] 
will be recognized for 20 minutes and 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
HAMMERSCHMIDT] will be recognized 
for 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. MONTGOMERY]. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 1811 would pro- 
vide compensation benefits to certain 
veterans and survivors of veterans who 
participated in atmospheric nuclear 
tests or the occupation of Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki. 

Diseases for which benefits would be 
paid include most leukemias, thyroid, 
and breast cancer as well as most can- 
cers of the alimentary canal except 
the colon. The diseases would have to 
be manifested within 30 years of expo- 
sure for leukemia and within 40 years 
of exposure for all other covered can- 
cers. 

Public concern about health effects 
of low-level ionizing radiation has in- 
creased greatly in recent years. The re- 
lationship of x-ray overexposure to 
cancers has been well documented for 
over 80 years. Much is known about 
the relationship of high-dosage radi- 
ation to cancers but less is known 
about the carcinogenic effect of low- 
dosage exposure to ionizing radiation. 

While the subject of radiation expo- 
sure and its relationship to disability 
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has received wide-spread attention 
from the media, in terms of actual 
impact on veterans, the impact is not 
major. The total exposed population is 
about 250,000. Despite widespread 
publicity, less than 6,000 veterans or 
survivors have filed claims for compen- 
sation, and about half of those who 
filed claims do not claim any disabil- 
ity. 

Nevertheless, the evidence is suffi- 
cient to invoke the reasonable doubt 
doctrine we have always applied to 
veterans benefits. Since the amount of 
exposure suffered by test participants 
is uncertain, the bill ignores it and in- 
stead focuses on the likelihood of rela- 
tionship of disease entities to expo- 
sure. Only those diseases which have 
been identified in credible studies as 
bearing a reasonable probability of re- 
lationship to low-level ionizing radi- 
ation exposure are included in H.R. 
1811. 

By imposing the 30- and 40-year 
time limitations, the bill also preserves 
the longstanding legislative require- 
ment that a disability need be related 
to service only by its incurrence during 
the active duty period rather than the 
more restrictive requirement that 
there be a cause-and-effect relation- 
ship. It is, therefore, sufficient for 
service-connection purposes if sound 
medical principles dictate that a dis- 
ease first manifested long after service 
must, because of its insidious and slow 
development, have had its inception 
during the period of active duty. 

Mr. Speaker, while there is no scien- 
tific certainty regarding the provisions 
of H.R. 1811, it does have sufficient 
medical credibility to meet the re- 
quirements for service-connected com- 
pensation. 

The bill before us today, H.R. 1811, 
is the result of many hours of negotia- 
tions between the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committees of the House and Senate. 
This bill would establish a presump- 
tion of service connection for 13 
cancer-related diseases suffered by vet- 
erans who, while on active duty in 
service to their country, were exposed 
to ionizing radiation while participat- 
ing in certain atomic tests following 
World War II. The presumption would 
be applicable if the disease is manifest- 
ed to a compensable degree within 40 
years for all of the diseases except for 
leukemia, which has a 30-year-time 
limitation. 

Due to the tremendous degree of un- 
certainty existing within the scientific 
and medical communities as to the 
long-term health effects of exposure 
to low levels of radiation and, because 
the levels of radiation to which these 
veterans were exposed may never be 
accurately determined, it remains very 
difficult for a veteran to establish that 
his or her disability had its inception 
in service. In view of this, the estab- 
lishment of a presumption would 
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appear to be the only means by which 
these veterans will ever be compensat- 
ed for their disabilities. 

There is only one difference between 
the Senate amendments and the 
amendments passed by the House on 
March 29. The Senate amendments do 
not include the payment of compensa- 
tion for veterans who are disabled as a 
result of colon cancer or DIC benefits 
to eligible beneficiaries of veterans 
who die of colon cancer. 

Mr. Speaker, I am including a more 
detailed explanation of the agreement 
reached with the other body in the 
Recorp at this point. 

EXPLANATORY STATEMENT ON H.R. 1811/ 

TITLE II or S. 9, THE “RADIATION-EXPOSED 

VETERANS COMPENSATION ACT OF 1988" 


This document explains the provisions of 
H.R. 1811 as passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives on July 21, 1987 (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the “House bill“); title II of 
H.R. 2616 as passed by the Senate on De- 
cember 4, 1987, with a substitute amend- 
ment derived from title II of S, 9 as reported 
(hereinafter referred to as the “Senate 
bill”); and section 314 of H.R. 2616 as passed 
by the House on March 29, 1988, with a sub- 
stitute amendment to the Senate amend- 
ment (hereinafter referred to as the “House 
amendment“); and the provisions of a com- 
promise agreement between the House and 
the Senate Committees on Veterans’ Affairs 
on those measures. The compromise agree- 
ment on H.R. 1811 was reached in the con- 
text of a conference committee agreement 
on H.R. 2616/S. 9; the conferees there decid- 
ed to proceed separately with radiation-ex- 
posure legislation, and both sides receded 
from their radiation provisions in H.R. 
2616/S. 9 in favor of immediate and sepa- 
rate action on H.R. 1811 incorporating the 
agreement reached by the conference. 

The differences between the three meas- 
ures and the provisions of the compromise 
agreement are noted below, except for cleri- 
cal corrections, conforming changes made 
necessary by the compromise agreement, 
and minor drafting, technical, and clarifying 
changes. 


INTRODUCTION 


Each of the three measures—the House 
bill and the House amendment, through an 
amendment to section 312 of title 38, relat- 
ing to presumptions of service connection 
for certain diseases, and the Senate bill, 
through an amendment to title 38 to add a 
new chapter 14—would establish a presump- 
tion of service connection for purposes of 
disability and death benefits for certain dis- 
eases arising in veterans who were exposed 
to ionizing radiation during the atmospheric 
or underwater nuclear weapons test pro- 
gram or the American occupation of Hiro- 
shima or Nagasaki, Japan. 

FINDINGS, CONCLUSIONS, AND STATEMENT OF 

PURPOSE 


Senate bill: The Senate bill (section 202) 
would set forth Congressional findings and 
conclusions regarding the nuclear test pro- 
gram; the state of science pertaining to ion- 
izing radiation exposure, including the cal- 
culation (especially in light of two General 
Accounting Office reports) and carcinogenic 
effects of such exposure; the VA's history of 
adjudicating radiation claims; and the diffi- 
culties involved in resolving radiation-ex- 
posed veterans’ claims for VA benefits. The 
Senate bill also would state that the pur- 
pose of the bill is to establish a process 
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within the VA to carry out the findings and 
conclusions in order to provide benefits in 
specified circumstances. 

House bill: No provision. 

House amendment: No provision. 

Compromise agreement: No provision. 

The Committees reconfirm the findings 
and conclusions set forth in paragraphs (1) 
and (2) and (3)(B) and (E) of section 202(a) 
of the Senate bill. 


CATEGORIES OF POTENTIALLY ELIGIBLE 
VETERANS 


House bill: The House bill (section 2) 
would establish a presumption of service 
connection for specified disabilities suffered 
by veterans who, while on active duty, were 
exposed to ionizing radiation as a result of 
onsite participation in the atmospheric det- 
onation of a nuclear device or the American 
occupation of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, 
Japan, between August 6, 1945, and July 1, 
1946. 

Senate bill: The Senate bill (section 203) 
would make potentially eligible for certain 
disability and death benefits those veterans 
(including persons who died in the active 
military, naval, or air service) who, during 
service (i) participated onsite in the United 
States Government's test of a nuclear device 
or the American occupation of Hiroshima or 
Nagasaki prior to July 1, 1946, or (ii) in con- 
nection with internment as a POW in Japan 
had an opportunity for exposure which the 
Administrator finds comparable to that of a 
veteran in the American occupation. 

House amendment: The House amend- 
ment contains the Senate provision with an 
amendment to add a beginning date of 
August 6, 1945, to define the period of the 
American occupation. 

Compromise agreement: The compromise 
agreement contains the provisions of the 
House amendment. 

The Committees note their intention that 
the VA interpret the term “onsite participa- 
tion“ broadly rather than restrictively and 
to include, for example, airborne personnel 
who flew cloud-sampling planes during nu- 
clear weapons tests and the ground crews 
who decontaminated or otherwise came in 
contact with contaminated planes or other 
equipment. Although such personnel were 
not present at the actual test site, many of 
these personnel clearly had an opportunity 
for exposure to ionizing radiation from such 
a test. The Committees’ intention in includ- 
ing the word “onsite” is to exclude military 
personnel who were distant from the test 
site or any radiation-contaminated instru- 
mentalities, such as personnel involved in 
procurement for a weapons test who did not 
travel to the test site. 


SPECIFIED DISEASES AND DEGREE OF DISABILITY 


House bill: The House bill (section 2) 
would establish a presumption of service 
connection for the following diseases (if 
manifested to a degree of 10 percent or 
more); Leukemia (except chronic lymphatic 
leukemia); thyroid cancer; bronchogenic 
carcinoma; breast cancer; cancer of the 
pharynx; cancer of the esophagus; cancer of 
the stomach; cancer of the small intestine; 
cancer of the colon; and pancreatic cancer. 

Senate bill: The Senate bill (section 203) 
would establish a presumption of service 
connection for the following diseases: (1) 
leukemia (except chronic lymphocytic leu- 
kemia) and cancer of the thyroid; and (2) if 
the veteran was exposed to more than one 
rem of radiation, cancer of the small intes- 
tine; cancer of the stomach; cancer of the 
liver (except where cirrhosis or hepatitis B 
is indicated); cancer of the bile ducts; cancer 
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of the gallbladder; cancer of the pancreas; 
lymphomas (excluding Hodgkin's disease); 
and multiple myeloma. The Senate bill 
would also require that, in the case of 
claims based on certain other cancers— 
cancer of the lung; cancer of the colon; 
cancer of the esophagus; cancer of the 
rectum; cancer of the pharynx; cancer of 
the liver (where cirrhosis or hepatitis B is 
indicated); cancer of the kidney; cancer of 
the urinary tract; cancer of the bladder; 
cancer of the brain and nervous system; 
cancer of the salivary glands; cancer of the 
bones and joints; and cutaneous melano- 
ma—if the veteran was exposed to more 
than 1 rem of radiation, the claims receive 
special consideration. Such consideration 
would include the VA giving conclusive 
weight to the Congressional findings in the 
bill relating to the relationship between the 
particular disease, its susceptibility to radi- 
ation exposure, and its link to other signifi- 
cant risk factors. 

House amendment: The House amend- 
ment would establish a presumption of serv- 
ice connection for the following diseases (if 
manifested to a degree of 10 percent or 
more): leukemia (except chronic lymphocy- 
tic leukemia); cancer of the thyroid; cancer 
of the breast; cancer of the pharynx; cancer 
of the esophagus; cancer of the stomach; 
cancer of the small intestine; cancer of the 
colon; cancer of the pancreas; multiple mye- 
loma; lymphomas (except Hodgkin's dis- 
ease); cancer of the bile ducts; cancer of the 
gallbladder; and primary liver cancer 
(except if cirrhosis or hepatitis B is indicat- 
ed). 

Compromise agreement: The compromise 
agreement contains the provisions of the 
House amendment with cancer of the colon 
deleted. 


MANIFESTATION PERIODS 


House bill: The House bill would require 
that all the specified diseases be manifested 
within 30 years after the veteran's last in- 
service exposure to radiation. 

Senate bill; The Senate bill (section 203) 
would require that leukemia be manifested 
within 30 years after the veteran’s last in- 
service exposure to ionizing radiation and 
would also require that all other specified 
diseases be manifested 5 or more years after 
the veteran's first such exposure. 

House amendment: The House amend- 
ment would provide for a 30-year manifesta- 
tion period for leukemia and cancer of the 
colon and a 40-year manifestation period for 
the other conditions described in the pre- 
ceding item relating to the House amend- 
ment. 

Compromise agreement: The compromise 
agreement contains the provisions in the 
House amendment with reference to cancer 
of the colon deleted. 


SPECIAL PROVISIONS RELATING TO BENEFITS 


Senate bill: The Senate bill (section 203) 
would provide benefits at the same rates as 
under chapters 11 and 13 of title 38 and 
would treat the diseases as service connect- 
ed for all title 38 purposes except for pur- 
poses of chapters 11 and 13. The Senate bill 
also would provide that benefits would not 
be payable with respect to a disease for 
which compensation or DIC otherwise is 
payable. 

House bill: No specific provisions. 

House amendment: No specific provisions. 

Compromise agreement: No provision. 


ADJUSTMENT OF EXPOSURE ESTIMATES 


Senate bill: The Senate bill (section 204) 
would amend section 354 of title 38, relating 
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to consideration to be accorded in the proc- 
essing of VA claims to time, place, and cir- 
cumstance of service, so as to establish a 
process for the upward adjustment of veter- 
ans’ radiation exposure estimates to equal 
the total of (a) the highest Defense Nuclear 
Agency (DNA) or other exposure estimate 
for the veteran, based on film badge, recon- 
struction, or a combination of film badge 
and reconstruction, plus (b) for test partici- 
pants, (1) 5 rems, if the DNA estimates that 
at least 25 percent of the member of the 
veteran’s service branch or of the total par- 
ticipants in the particular test were exposed 
to more than 3 rems; (2) 3 rems, if the DNA 
estimates that at least 25 percent of the 
members of the veteran’s service branch or 
of the total participants in the particular 
test were exposed to more than 1 rem; or (3) 
1 rem, if the DNA estimates that at least 20 
percent of the members of the veteran's 
service branch or of the total participants in 
the particular test were exposed to more 
than 0.5 rem; or (c) for occupation troops or 
former POWs in Japan found to have a 
comparable opportunity for exposure, 1 
rem; or (d) for a veteran exposed in more 
than one nuclear test or in one or more tests 
and in the occupation of Japan, the com- 
bined total from all such exposures, adjust- 
ed as described above. 

House bill: No provision. 

House amendment: No provision. 

Compromise agreement: No provision. 

PRESERVATION OF EXISTING RIGHTS 


Senate bill: The Senate bill (section 206) 
would provide that nothing in that measure 
would operate or be construed to prevent 
the granting of service connection under 
chapter 11 or 13 of title 38 in the case of 
any disease or disability from which a veter- 
an suffers or has died that is determined on 
a non-presumptive basis to have been in- 
curred in or aggravated by active-duty serv- 
ice, 

House bill: No provision. 

House amendment: No provision. 

Compromise agreement: No provision. 

The Committees do not consider this pro- 
vision to be necessary because the provi- 
sions of the compromise agreement would 
not on their face preclude or restrict, and 
are not intended to preclude or restrict, the 
right of claimants to apply for and receive 
benefits under current law—that is, on a 
nonpresumptive basis—including any right 
to have benefits paid retroactively. The 
Committees intend that the VA (a) make 
awards under this measure to all veterans 
and survivors with pending claims who satis- 
fy this measure's requirements and (b) 
notify those claimants of their rights with 
respect to continuing to pursue their claims 
on a non-presumptive basis in order to re- 
ceive retroactive benefits. 

HEALTH-CARE ELIGIBILITY 


Senate bill: The Senate bill (section 207) 
would provide for an extension, from Sep- 
tember 30, 1989, to September 30, 1991, in 
the expiration of health-care eligibility for 
radiation-exposed veterans set forth in sec- 
tion 610(a)(1)(G) of title 38. 

House bill: No provision. 

House amendment: No provision. 

Compromise agreement: No provision. 

ENVIRONMENTAL HAZARDS ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE REPORTS 


Senate bill: The Senate bill (section 208) 
would amend section 6(d)(3) of Public Law 
98-542, relating to reports from the Scientif- 
ic Council of the Veterans’ Advisory Com- 
mittee on Environmental Hazards, to re- 
quire the Council to submit its reports to 
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the House and Senate Veterans’ Affairs 
Committees, as well as to the full Advisory 
Committee and the Administrator. 

House bill: No provision. 

House amendment: The House amend- 
ment contains this provision. 

Compromise agreement: The compromise 
amendment contains this provision. 

EFFECTIVE DATES AND SUNSET PROVISION 

House bill: The House bill (section 3) 
would provide that its provisions would be 
effective on October 1, 1987. 

Senate bill: The Senate bill (sections 210 
and 211) would provide that (a) the radi- 
ation-benefits provisions would take effect 
on January 1, 1988, (b) such provisions 
would not apply with respect to claims filed 
about September 30, 1991, and (c) that bene- 
fits would not be payable for any period 
prior to enactment. 

House amendment: The House amend- 
ment would provide for a May 1, 1988, effec- 
tive date with no sunset provision. 

Compromise agreement: The compromise 
agreement contains the provision in the 
House amendment. 
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Mr. Speaker, I yield as much time as 
he may consume to the gentleman 
from Georgia, Mr. Roy Row.anp, the 
chief sponsor of the bill, and the only 
practicing physician in the Congress. 

Mr. ROWLAND of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, when I introduced H.R. 1811 
over 1 year ago, I did so with the 
strong support of the leadership of the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. It is 
with that support that this legislation 
has come through the maze of our leg- 
islative process to the floor today. I 
want to thank my chairman, G.V. 
(Sonny) MONTGOMERY, and the rank- 
ing minority member, GERALD SOLO- 
mon for their vital assistance with this 
bill. 

I thank the chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Compensation, Pension, 
and Insurance, DOUGLAS APPLEGATE for 
the contributions he has made and the 
ranking member of the subcommittee, 
Bos McEwen, for his support. I also 
thank JoHN PAUL HAMMERSCHMIDT for 
his interest and work on this impor- 
tant issue. 

Additionally, I want to thank Sena- 
tors CRANSTON and MURKOWSKI for 
their contributions and cooperation in 
developing the compromise which 
H.R. 1811 represents today. Finally, I 
want to thank the staff of the Veter- 
ans’ Affairs Committee who have 
helped so much in working on this leg- 
islation. 

Mr. Speaker, we know ionizing radi- 
ation can cause cancer. It mutates 
healthy cells and turns them against 
the body. However, the effects of ex- 
posure to radiation may not be mani- 
fested for years. And this is the dilem- 
ma for our atomic veterans. How can 
they prove that the diseases many of 
them are now suffering existed during 
the time of their service? 

Our atomic veterans willingly served 
this country by participating in the 
testing of our nuclear weapons and in 
the cleanup of Hiroshima and Nagasa- 
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ki following World War II. Many 
worked under conditions which none 
of us would want to submit to. Their 
lives were at risk and whether they 
were aware of this fact or not, they 
carried out their duty without ques- 
tion. 

Today, if an atomic veteran has de- 
veloped a radiation-related cancer 
which he believes resulted from his 
service to our country, it is almost im- 
possible for the veteran to receive 
compensation from the VA. 

We ask the veteran to provide posi- 
tive evidence that the disease he suf- 
fers from had its inception during the 
veteran’s time of service to the coun- 
try—a disease which took years to de- 
velop. In effect, we ask the veteran to 
prove a cause and effect relationship 
between low levels of radiation and 
the development of disease. We ask 
the veteran to do this when the meth- 
ods used back then to measure expo- 
sure levels were crude and unreliable. 
We ask the veteran to show something 
that even medical experts are still de- 
bating. In other words, to crack a sci- 
entific equation which has yet to be 
solved. 

As many as 250,000 veterans partici- 
pated in the activities described under 
the bill. Out of 6,000 claims filed for 
VA benefits due to radiation exposure, 
approximately 44 have been granted. 

It’s time we took the burden off the 
backs of these brave veterans and rec- 
ognize the suffering they have had to 
endure. H.R. 1811 addresses this issue 
in the most effective manner. A pre- 
sumption of service-connection is cre- 
ated for 13 radiation-related cancers, 
There is nothing spectacular about 
creating these presumptions, many 
exist under current law. For instance, 
we presume that many different dis- 
eases were incurred during service for 
veterans who were prisoners of war. 

The cost of this legislation is mini- 
mal in consideration of the suffering it 
addresses. The bill will cost only $15 
million in fiscal year 1988 and $36 mil- 
lion in fiscal year 1989 and about that 
thereafter. 

Mr. Speaker, the doubts surrounding 
the relationship of low levels of ioniz- 
ing radiation and the development of 
cancer simply must be resolved in 
favor of our veterans. We owe them no 
less. They answered when their coun- 
try called. And I do not believe their 
country should abandon them now 
that they are in need. I urge my col- 
leagues to support this bill and the 
President to sign it into law. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself such time as I 
may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in strong support 
of H.R. 1811, the Radiation-Exposed 
Veterans Compensation Act of 1988. 
This bill would for the first time es- 
tablish presumptions of service con- 
nection for some disabilities known to 
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be associated with exposure to ionizing 
radiation. 

For a long time, the Government 
and private institutions have been in- 
vestigating the possible relationship 
between the exposure of tens of thou- 
sands of Americans to radiation while 
in the military and illnesses, especially 
cancer, in these veterans years later. 
Generally, the scientific research re- 
sults have been reassuring statistical- 
ly, in that the average atomic veteran 
seems to have little to fear from radi- 
ation-related illnesses. 

However, real people are obviously 
not averages; they are individuals with 
unique experiences and, more impor- 
tantly, unique susceptibilities to dis- 
ease processes. Modern science is not 
nearly so far along that it can predict 
whether different individuals, when 
exposed to various levels of radiation, 
will develop radiogenic diseases, even 
though today there is broad agree- 
ment in the scientific community that 
some diseases can be radiogenic. 

As one of the original sponsors of 
the first bills allowing presumption of 
service connection based on radiation 
exposure, I believe the approval of 
this bill by the full Congress is long 
overdue. 

The atomic veterans covered by this 
bill did not ask for the conditions mili- 
tary duty imposed on them, but ac- 
cepted those conditions without hesi- 
tation. Many of these veterans have 
endured hardships and suffered dis- 
abilities beyond description. And in 
many cases, these disabilities came 
into view only later in life. 

These veterans are the special 
charges of not just our committee but 
the full Congress and it is time that 
reasonable doubt was resolved in favor 
of the atomic veterans. 

We have an obligation to fulfill their 
record of service to our country. 

In my view, after all of the scientific 
research and the attempts to find out 
all that could possibly be found out 
through military records, we are left 
with a policy decision in which science 
and the records are of little help. 

Going back to what we do know, 
that some diseases can be caused by 
radiation, it seems fair to me to con- 
clude if a veteran can show his pres- 
ence at Nagasaki or Hiroshima, or at 
one of the atomic bomb tests, and if 
he subsequently develops one of those 
diseases within a reasonable period of 
time, then it can be presumed to be 
service connected. 

It does not seem fair to me to re- 
quire atomic veterans to prove some- 
thing which they cannot prove and 
which the Government cannot dis- 
prove. This approach may not satisfy 
lawyers, but I am not a lawyer, and 
this is the Congress, not a court. 

Many people have contributed to 
H.R. 1811, but Roy Rowtanp has been 
its champion and deserves special rec- 
ognition. Also, I commend Sonny 
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MONTGOMERY, our able chairman; 
JERRY SoLomon our full committee 
ranking member; Douc APPLEGATE, the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Compensation, Pension, and Insur- 
ance; and BoB McEwen the subcom- 
mittee’s ranking member, for their vig- 
orous support of H.R. 1811. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge in the strongest 
possible terms that this body favor- 
ably concur in the Senate amendments 
and approve H.R. 1811, the Atomic 
Veterans Compensation Act. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield such time as he 
may consume to the distinguished 
ranking member of the subcommittee, 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
McEwen]. 

Mr. McEWEN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
my friend, the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT] for yielding. 

It is on occasions like this when we 
recognize the responsibility we have to 
our veterans that it is a special privi- 
lege to be associated with such distin- 
guished Americans as the chairman of 
our full committee, the gentleman 
from Mississippi, Mr. Sonny MONT- 
GOMERY, certainly the gentleman from 
Arkansas, Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT, as 
longtime ranking member and leader, 
and the gentleman from Georgia, Dr. 
ROWLAND, who has championed this 
cause so faithfully over these many 
months, as well as the gentleman from 
New York, Mr. Sotomon, the ranking 
member of the full committee for the 
100th Congress. 

I also want to express my deep ap- 
preciation to my friend and colleague, 
Mr. DOUG APPLEGATE, for his bipartisan 
spirit and cooperation. It is indeed an 
honor to work with him. As the chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Compen- 
sation, Pension, and Insurance, he has 
once again demonstrated his special 
commitment and ability to shepherd 
legislation on behalf of America’s vet- 
erans on to the House floor. 

Mr. Speaker, as an original cospon- 
sor of H.R. 1811, I rise in strong sup- 
port of the Radiation-Exposed Veter- 
ans Compensation Act. Previous 
speakers has explained this legislation 
well, and I concur with and associate 
myself with their comments. 

This issue has been before the Con- 
gress for many years, and through his 
work with our colleagues, the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. Montcom- 
ERY], the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Sotomon], the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT], and 
the gentleman from Georgia [Dr. 
Row.tanp], we have been able to strike 
a balance whereby we can accomplish 
what we have wanted to achieve for a 
long time within the constraints of 
budget limitations that they now face; 
however, as we try to come to grips 
with the problems of Americans who 
were exposed to ionizing radiation, 
there are no absolute answers. The 
presumptive diseases contained in 
H.R. 1811 are a reasonable and modest 
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approach to compensate a number of 
those veterans affected by radiation. 

Mr. Speaker, the issues affecting 
atomic veterans cannot be considered 
in the context of absoluteness, but the 
fact that they do exist is absolute. 

If we err in our approach to H.R. 
1811—and I think that we do not 
then we err on the side of compassion, 
on the side of granting the benefit of 
the doubt to these veterans who 
served their country well. 

The question before us is whether 
we can act on a possible, even probable 
presumption, or do we wait for all that 
scientific and medical certainty that 
we believe may never come. 

For my part, I believe that we 
should approve this legislation, and I 
request my colleagues to support this 
compromise bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I leave off as I began, 
expressing my appreciation to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Dr. ROWLAND], 
the chairman and ranking members of 
the committee for their leadership and 
the service they do our country by 
their service here. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 2 minutes to the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, the gentle- 
man from Michigan (Mr. Forp], who 
would like to talk about a nonrelated 
subject as far as the bill is concerned. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Forp of 
Michigan was allowed to speak out of 
order.) 


THE POSTAL REORGANIZATION ACT OF 1988 

Mr. FORD of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, I thank the gentleman for yielding 
me this time to speak out of turn. 

I would first like to say that I 
strongly support this very worthy and 
long overdue legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, in 1973 the Office of 
Management and Budget removed the 
newly created U.S. Postal Service from 
the unified budget. The President’s 
budget noted “treatment of the Postal 
Service * * * reflects its independence 
from Federal control.” Unfortunately, 
12 years later in 1985, OMB under 
David Stockman placed the Postal 
Service back on budget. 

What has on-budget status wrought? 
Political interference with postal oper- 
ations that has led to the cancellation 
or deferment of more than 700 badly 
needed construction projects and man- 
dated service reductions. The Postal 
Service, its employees, and its custom- 
ers—your constituents—have suffered. 

On March 15, I introduced H.R. 
4150, a bill to restore the Postal Serv- 
ice to off-budget status. Today, I 
dropped in the latest additional co- 
sponsors. I’m proud to say 241 Mem- 
bers, a bipartisan majority of the 
House, have signed on to the bill and I 
intend to bring it before my committee 
at the next opportunity. 

Now, for those intent on privatizing 
the Postal Service to skim the cream, I 
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say “back off, don’t be so greedy.” 
There’s plenty of postal business out 
there for you already. Last year the 
service pumped 8.6 billion dollars’ 
worth of business into the private 
sector in the form of transportation 
and construction contracts, contract 
stations and routes, other contracts 
for goods and service, and work shar- 
ing opportunities. 

So let’s all pull together, support the 
universal postal service which our con- 
stituents expect and deserve, and sup- 
port H.R. 4150. 


H.R. 4150, Cosponsor List, May 2, 1988 


Ackerman, Gary; Democrat; New York. 
Akaka, Daniel K.; Democrat; Hawaii. 
Alexander, Bill; Democrat; Arkansas. 
Annunzio, Frank; Democrat; Illinois. 
Applegate, Douglas; Democrat; Ohio. 
Aspin, Les; Democrat; Wisconsin. 
Atkins, Chester; Democrat; Massachu- 
setts. 
Barnard, Doug, Jr.; Democrat; Georgia. 
Bateman, Herbert; Republican; Virginia. 
Bates, Jim; Democrat; California. 
Berman, Howard I.; Democrat; California. 
Biaggi, Mario; Democrat; New York. 
Bilbray, James H.; Democrat; Nevada. 
Boehlert, Sherwood; Republican; New 
York. 
Bonior, David E.; Democrat; Michigan. 
Bonker, Don; Democrat; Washington. 
Borski, Robert A.; Democrat; Pennsylva- 
nia. 
Boucher, Rick; Democrat; Virginia. 
Boxer, Barbara; Democrat; California. 
Brown, George E., Jr.; Democrat; Califor- 
nia. 
Bruce, Terry L.; Democrat; Illinois. 
Burton, Dan; Republican; Indiana. 
Bustamante, Albert G.; Democrat; Texas. 
Byron, Beverly; Democrat; Maryland. 
Cardin, Benjamin L.; Democrat; Mary- 
land. 
Carper, Thomas; Democrat; Delaware. 
Clarke, James McClure; Democrat; North 
Carolina. 
Clay, William (Bill); Democrat; Missouri. 
Clements, Robert; Democrat; Tennessee. 
Clinger, Bill; Republican; Pennsylvania. 
Coelho, Tony; Democrat; California. 
Coleman, Ronald D.; Democrat; Texas. 
Collins, Cardiss; Democrat; Illinois. 
Conyers, John; Democrat; Michigan, 
Coyne, William; Democrat; Pennsylvania. 
Craig, Larry E.; Republican; Idaho. 
Crockett, George W., Jr.; Democrat; 
Michigan. 
Daub, Hal; Republican; Nebraska. 
Davis, Jack; Republican; Illinois. 
Davis, Robert; Republican; Michigan. 
DeFazio, Peter A; Democrat; Oregon. 
deLugo, Ron; Democrat; Virgin Islands. 
DeWine, Michael; Republican; Ohio. 
Dicks, Norman D.; Democrat; Washington. 
Dingell, John; Democrat; Michigan. 
DioGuardi, Joseph J.; Republican; New 
York. 
Dorgan, Byron; Democrat; North Dakota, 
Dowdy, Wayne; Democrat; Mississippi. 
Downey, Tom; Democrat; New York. 
Duncan, John; Republican; Tennessee. 
Dwyer, Bernard J.; Democrat; New Jersey. 
Dymally, Mervyn; Democrat; California. 
Dyson, Roy; Democrat; Maryland. 
English, Glenn; Democrat; Oklahoma. 
Espy, Mike; Democrat; Mississippi. 
Evans, Lane; Democrat; Illinois. 
Fascell, Dante B.; Democrat; Florida. 
Fauntroy, Walter; Democrat; District of 
Columbia. 


Fazio, Vic; Democrat; California. 

Feighan, Edward P.; Democrat; Ohio. 

Fish, Hamilton, Jr.; Republican; New 
York. 

Flake, Floyd; Democrat; New York. 

Florio, James J.; Democrat; New Jersey. 

Foglietta, Thomas; Democrat; Pennsylva- 
nia. 

Frank, Barney; Democrat; Massachusetts. 

Fuster, Jaime B.; Democrat; Puerto Rico 

Gallo, Dean A.; Republican; New Jersey. 

Garcia, Robert; Democrat; New York. 

Gaydos, Joseph M.; Democrat; Pennsylva- 
nia. 

Gejdenson, Sam; Democrat; Connecticut. 

Gekas, George W.; Republican; Pennsylva- 
nia. 

Gilman, Ben; Republican; New York. 

Gonzalez, Henry B.; Democrat; Texas. 

Gordon, Bart; Democrat; Tennessee, 

Grant, Bill; Democrat; Florida. 

Gray, Ken; Democrat; Illinois. 

Guarini, Frank; Democrat; New Jersey. 

Hall, Tony; Democrat; Ohio. 

Hammerschmidt, John Paul; Republican; 
Arkansas. 

Hansen, Jim; Republican; Utah. 

Hastert, Dennis J.; Republican; Illinois. 

Hayes, Charles; Democrat; Illinois. 

Hayes, James A.; Democrat; Louisiana. 

Hefner, W.G. (Bill); Democrat; North 
Carolina. 

Henry, Paul B.; Republican; Michigan. 

Hertel, Dennis; Democrat; Michigan. 

Hochbrueckner, George; Democrat; New 
York. 

Hopkins, Larry; Republican; Kentucky. 

Horton, Frank; Republican; New York. 

Hoyer, Steny; Democrat; Maryland 

Hubbard, Carroll; Democrat; Kentucky. 

Hughes, William J.; Democrat; New 
Jersey. 

Inhofe, James M.; Republican; Oklahoma. 

Ireland. Andy; Republican; Florida. 

Jacobs, Andrew; Democrat; Indiana. 

Jeffords, James M.; Republican; Vermont. 

Johnson, Nancy; Republican; Connecticut. 

Johnson, Tim; Democrat; South Dakota. 

Jones, Walter; Democrat; North Carolina. 

Jontz, Jim; Democrat; Indiana. 

Kaptur, Marcy; Democrat; Ohio. 

Kennedy, Joseph P. II; Democrat; Massa- 
chusetts. 

Kennelly, Barbara; Democrat; Connecti- 
cut. 

Kildee, Dale; Democrat; Michigan. 

Kleczka, Gerald; Democrat; Wisconsin. 

Koelter, Joe; Democrat; Pennsylvania. 

Kostmayer, Peter; Democrat; Pennsylva- 
nia. 

LaFalce, John J.; Democrat; New York. 

Lagomarsino, Robert; Republican; Califor- 
nia. 

Lancaster, Martin; Democrat; North Caro- 
lina. 

Leach, Jim; Republican; Iowa. 

Leath, Marvin; Democrat; Texas. 

Lehman, Richard H.; Democrat; Califor- 
nia. 

Leland, Mickey; Democrat; Texas. 

Lent, Norman; Republican; New York. 

Levin, Sander; Democrat; Michigan. 

Lewis, John; Democrat; Georgia. 

Lipinski, William O.; Democrat; Illinois. 

Lloyd, Marilyn; Democrat; Tennessee. 

Lott, Trent; Republican; Mississippi. 

Lowry, Mike; Democrat; Washington. 

Luken, Tom; Democrat; Ohio. 

Madigan, Edward R.; Republican; Illinois. 

Manton, Thomas J.; Democrat; New York. 

Markey, Edward; Democrat; Massachu- 
setts. 

Martin, David O’B; Republican; New 
York. 


Martinez, Matthew G.; Democrat; Califor- 
nia. 

Matsui, Robert T.; Democrat; California. 

Mavroules, Nicholas; Democrat; Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mazzoli, Romano; Democrat; Kentucky. 

McCloskey, Frank; Democrat; Indiana. 

McCollum, Bill; Republican; Florida. 

McCurdy, Dave; Democrat; Oklahoma. 

McDade, Joseph M.; Republican; Pennsyl- 
vania. 

McEwen, Bob; Republican; Ohio. 

McGarth, Raymond; Republican; New 
York. 

McHugh, Matthew F.; Democrat; New 
York. 

McMillan, Thomas C.; Democrat; Mary- 
land. 

Mfume, Kweisi; Democrat; Maryland. 

Miller, John; Republican; Washington. 

Moakley, Joe; Democrat; Massachusetts. 

Molinari, Guy V.; Republican; New York. 

Mollohan, Alan; Democrat; West Virginia. 

3 Sonny; Democrat; Mississip- 
pi. 
Moody, Jim; Democrat; Wisconsin. 
Morella, Connie; Republican; Maryland. 
Morrison, Bruce; Democrat; Connecticut. 
Morrison, Sid; Republican; Washington. 
Mrazek, Bob; Democrat; New York. 
Murphy, Austin; Democrat; Pennsylvania. 
* John P.; Democrat; Pennsylva- 

a. 

Nagle, David R.; Democrat; Iowa. 

Natcher, William H.; Democrat; Ken- 
tucky. 

Neal, Stephen L.; Democrat; North Caroli- 
na. 

Nielson, Howard; Republican; Utah. 

Nowak, Henry J.; Democrat; New York. 

Oakar, Mary Rose; Democrat; Ohio. 

Oberstar, James L.; Democrat; Minnesota. 

Olin, Jim; Democrat; Virginia. 

Ortiz, Solomon P.; Democrat; Texas. 

Owens, Major; Democrat; New York. 

Owens, Wayne; Democrat; Utah. 

Pashayan, Charles; Republican; Califor- 
nia. 

Patterson, Elizabeth; Democrat; South 
Carolina. 

Pease, Donald J.; Democrat; Ohio. 

Pelosi, Nancy; Democrat; California. 

Penny, Timothy; Democrat; Minnesota. 

Pepper, Claude; Democrat; Florida. 

Perkins, Carl C.; Democrat; Kentucky. 

Petri, Thomas E.; Republican; Wisconsin. 

Pickett, Owen B.; Democrat; Virginia. 

Quillen, James H.; Republican; Tennessee. 

Rahall, Nick; Democrat; West Virginia. 

Rangel, Charles; Democrat; New York. 

Richardson, Bill; Democrat; New Mexico. 

Ridge, Thomas; Republican; Pennsylva- 
nia. 

Rinaldo, Matthew J.; Republican; New 
Jersey. 

Roberts, Pat; Republican; Kansas. 

Robinson, Tommy; Democrat; Arkansas. 

Rodino, Peter; Democrat; New Jersey. 

Roe, Robert A.; Democrat; New Jersey. 

Rose, Charles; Democrat; North Carolina. 

Rowland, John; Democrat; Connecticut. 

Rowland, J. Roy; Democrat; Georgia. 

Roybal, Edward R.; Democrat; California. 

Sabo, Martin Olav; Democrat; Minnesota. 

Saiki, Patricia F.; Republican; Hawaii. 

St Germain, Fernand; Democrat; Rhode 
Island. 

Sawyer, Tom; Democrat; Ohio. 

Saxton, Jim; Republican; New Jersey. 

Schaefer, Dan; Republican; Colorado. 

Scheuer, James; Democrat; New York. 

Schneider, Claudine; Republican; Rhode 
Island. 

Schroeder, Patricia; Democrat; Colorado. 
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Schuemer, Charles E.; Democrat; New 
York. 
Schuette, Bill; Republican; Michigan. 
Shays, Christopher; Republican; Con- 
necticut. 
Sikorski, Gerry; Democrat; Minnesota. 
Slaughter, Louise; Democrat; New York. 
Smith, Christopher; Republican; New 
Jersey. 
Smith, Lawrence; Democrat; Florida. 
Smith, Virginia; Republican; Nebraska. 
Solarz, Stephen; Democrat; New York. 
Solomon, Gerald; Republican; New York. 
Spratt, John; Democrat; South Carolina. 
Staggers, Harley; Democrat; West Virgin- 
ia. 
Stallings, Richard H.; Democrat; Idaho. 
Stangeland, Arlan; Republican; Minneso- 


Stokes, Louis; Democrat; Ohio. 
Stratton, Samuel; Democrat; New York. 
Studds, Gerry E.; Democrat; Massachu- 
setts. 
Sunia, Fofo I.F,; Democrat; Am Samoa. 
Swift, Al; Democrat; Washington. 
Synar, Mike; Democrat; Oklahoma. 
Tallon, Robin; Democrat; South Carolina. 
Tauke, Thomas; Republican; Iowa. 
Tauzin, W.J. Billy; Democrat; Louisiana. 
Taylor, Gene; Republican; Missouri. 
Thomas, Robert Lindsay; Democrat; Geor- 
gia. 
Torres, Esteban Edward; Democrat; Cali- 
fornia. 
Torricelli, 
Jersey. 
Towns, Eldophus; Democrat; New York. 
Traficant, James A.; Democrat; Ohio. 
Traxler, Bob; Democrat; Michigan. 
Udall, Morris K.; Democrat; Arizona. 
Vento, Bruce; Democrat; Minnesota. 
Volkmer, Harold L.; Democrat; Missouri. 
Vucanovich, Barbara F.; Republican; 
Nevada. 
Walgren, Doug; Democrat; Pennsylvania. 
Watkins, Wes; Democrat; Oklahoma. 
Weber, Vin; Republican; Minnesota. 
Weiss, Ted; Democrat; New York. 
Weldon, Curt; Republican; Pennsylvania. 
Whittaker, Bob; Republican; Kansas. 
Williams, Pat; Democrat; Montana, 
Wise, Robert E.; Democrat; West Virginia. 
Wolpe, Howard; Democrat; Michigan. 
Wortley, George; Republican; New York. 
Wyden, Ron; Democrat; Oregon. 
Yatron, Gus; Democrat; Pennsylvania. 
Young, Don; Republican; Alaska. 
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Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 2 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from New York [Mr. STRAT- 
TON] who is a member of the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services, who actually 
served out in the Pacific during World 
War II. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to commend the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. MONTGOMERY]. It was 
several months ago that the subject of 
the atomic veterans came before our 
Subcommittee on Procurement and 
Military Nuclear Systems. The atomic 
veterans had felt that there was no 
way that they could achieve their 
rights because of the Feres doctrine 
which says that the Federal Govern- 
ment cannot be sued, and also by an- 
other piece of legislation called the 
Warner amendment that said that if 
anybody is to be sued it was going to 
be Government contractors, not the 


Robert G.; Democrat; New 
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Government. So the atomic veterans 
felt that they were not getting any 
help, which they deserved out of that 
either. Yet, the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. MONTGOMERY] recogniz- 
ing the problem he said that what we 
ought to do is provide, as he has al- 
ready indicated with his legislation, 
provide the assistance to those veter- 
ans who were exposed to radiation and 
to permit them to get the medical 
services of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion medical operations in the same 
way that other veterans are able to 
8 the VA veterans medical serv- 
ces. 

The chairman said that he would be 
delighted to try to get that bill 
through but unfortunately it was lan- 
guishing in the other body. With the 
genius of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. MONTGOMERY] he provided 
the path and the way that this could 
be done, and I know that he spent 
many hours and a great deal of per- 
suasion to get this legislation enacted. 

I want to commend him for it and I 
know that the atomic veterans are 
going to recognize the gentleman from 
Mississippi for the outstanding service 
that he has provided and has always 
provided to veterans. Once more, Mr. 
Speaker, he has achieved a great suc- 
cess. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, I certainly thank the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. STRAT- 
ton] for his very, very kind remarks. 
This has been a team effort of finally 
after 40 years getting this legislation 
to the House floor. 

I will ask the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. STRATTON] when we have 
the vote on this legislation if he will 
help us pass out our sheets, we would 
appreciate it. 

Mr. STRATTON. I would be happy 
to. 
Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
I want to commend the distinguished 
gentleman from New York, the rank- 
ing minority member of the commit- 
tee, Mr. SoLomon, for his leadership in 
conference in working out an accepta- 
ble agreement with the other body on 
this issue. 

I also appreciate the leadership of 
two other conferees, DOUG APPLEGATE, 
chairman of our Subcommittee on 
Compensation, Pension and Insurance, 
and Marcy Kaptur, chairwoman of 
our Subcommittee on Housing and 
Memorial Affairs. 

I’m especially grateful to the chief 
sponsors of H.R. 1811, Dr. J. Roy 
ROWLAND, a distinguished member of 
our committee, and JOHN PAuL HAM- 
MERSCHMIDT, the ranking minority 
member of our Subcommittee on Hos- 
pitals and Health Care. Dr. ROWLAND 
and Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT have worked 
several years in getting agreement be- 
tween the House and Senate. They 
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have spent many hours working with 
the staff, veterans organizations, and 
others in framing this compromise. I 
commend them for their efforts. 

I also appreciate the work of the 
gentleman from Illinois, another dis- 
tinguished member of our committee, 
LaNE Evans. He too has been instru- 
mental in helping to develop this legis- 
lation. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
Senate Veterans’ Affairs Committee, 
Mr. Cranston, has been the chief 
sponsor of this legislation in the other 
body. As I recall, he was one of the 
first to speak out on the issue of veter- 
ans being exposed to radiation. Sena- 
tors Srmon and DascHLE have both ap- 
peared before our committee in sup- 
port of legislative initiatives to provide 
relief to individuals exposed to radi- 
ation following World War II. 

I'm grateful to all of these individ- 
uals and to all members of our com- 
mittee for their work on this bill and I 
urge the adoption of H.R. 1811 as 
amended by the Senate. 

Mr. APPLEGATE. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
before us today is the result of many hours of 
negotiations between the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committees of the House and Senate. This 
bill would establish a presumption of service 
connection for VA benefits purposes for 13 
cancer-related diseases suffered by veterans 
who, while on active duty in service to their 
country, were exposed to ionizing radiation 
while participating in certain atomic tests fol- 
lowing World War Il. The diseases included in 
the bill are: leukemia (except for chronic lym- 
phocytic leukemia), cancers of the thyroid, 
breast, pharynx, esophagus, stomach, small 
intestine, bile ducts, gall bladder, and pancre- 
as, as well as multiple myeloma, lymphomas 
(other than Hodgkin’s disease), and primary 
liver cancer. The presumption of service con- 
nection would be applicable if the disease is 
manifested to a compensable degree within 
40 years, with the exception of leukemia, 
which has a 30-year time limitation. 

Mr. Speaker, we know that during the 
period from 1945 to 1963, the U.S. Govern- 
ment exploded some 235 nuclear devices in 
the atmosphere over the American Southwest 
and the Pacific Ocean. It is estimated that ap- 
proximately 220,000 to 250,000 military per- 
sonnel participated in these tests. Additional 
personnel may have been exposed to such ra- 
diation while participating in the occupation of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki after the atomic 
bombings of those cities in 1945. What we do 
not know is how much exposure they re- 
ceived; nor do we know the long-term health 
effects of such exposure on these veterans. 

Due to the tremendous degree of uncertain- 
ty existing within the scientific and medical 
communities as to the long-term health effects 
of exposure to low levels of radiation and, be- 
cause the levels of radiation to which these 
veterans were exposed may never be accu- 
rately determined, it remains extremely difficult 
for a veteran to establish any relationship be- 
tween the disability suffered and active-duty 
service. 
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It is very important that we remember that 
the principle of “service connection” is one 
that is based on a point-in-time relationship, 
not a cause and effect relationship. This per- 
mits the granting of service connection for a 
great number of disabilities that could not 
have been considered to have been caused 
by service, but, rather, were incurred or mani- 
fested during service. 

Congress has, from time to time, expanded 
this principle through the use of statutory pre- 
sumptions that consider certain diseases to 
be service connected, notwithstanding the 
fact that there is no record of such disease 
during the period of service. 

Such presumptions are based upon the 
theory that, if the disease becomes manifest 
to a certain degree within a specified period of 
time after an individual's discharge from serv- 
ice, principles of sound medical judgment will 
justify recognizing the inception of the disease 
as having occurred during a particular point in 
time coincident with the individual’s service on 
active duty. 

The establishment of presumptions for dis- 
eases suffered by veterans exposed to ioniz- 
ing radiation, on the other hand, poses some- 
what of a different type of problem because 
so many uncertainties continue to exist in the 
scientific and medical communities as to the 
question of the long-term health effects of ex- 
posure on the participants. 

There appears to be a growing amount of 
evidence that some veterans exposed to ion- 
izing radiation are experiencing serious medi- 
cal problems. However, available data falls 
short of meeting the test that, in the exercise 
of sound medical judgment, these diseases 
are related to, or were incurred during, military 
service. 

Congress has taken action in recent years 
by enacting legislation authorizing health care 
services for veterans exposed to radiation 
who may be suffering from illnesses not found 
to be the result of other causes; by mandating 
further studies into the long-term health ef- 
fects of such exposure; by requiring the De- 
partment of Defense and Defense Nuclear 
Agency to issue new guidelines pertaining to 
the preparation of radiation dose estimates in 
connection with VA claims; and by requiring 
the Veterans Administration to issue new reg- 
ulations giving special consideration to the ad- 
judication of individual claims based on radi- 
ation exposure. 

Notwithstanding these efforts by Congress, 
in the absence of positive evidence which es- 
tablishes the inception of the disease during 
service, nearly all claims in which radiation ex- 
posure is an element are denied by the VA. In 
view of this, the establishment of a statutory 
presumption would appear to be the only 
means by which these veterans or their survi- 
vors will ever be compensated. 

The House originally passed H.R. 1811 on 
July 28, 1987, with a list of 10 presumptive 
diseases subject to a 30-year manifestation 
period. On December 4, the other body 
passed H.R. 2616 with an amendment in the 
nature of a substitute, inserting the provisions 
of S. 9 as ordered reported by the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs, which incorporated the 
provisions of S. 1002. The Senate-passed bill 
set out three categories of radiation-induced 
diseases for which payment of disability bene- 
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fits would be authorized, depending on the 
level of exposure, as if service-connected, or 
for which special consideration would be af- 
forded in adjudication of the veteran’s claim 
for disability compensation. 

Except for deletion of colon cancer from the 
list of presumptive diseases and a change in 
the title, the Senate amendments before us 
today are identical to the House amendments 
to the Senate amendments to H.R. 2616, 
passed on March 29. During the April 13 con- 
ference meeting on H.R. 2616, House and 
Senate conferees agreed to delete the radi- 
ation provisions from the conference report 
with the understanding that the Senate would 
take early action to pass H.R. 1811 with the 
provisions agreed to in conference. The bill as 
amended by the Senate is structured along 
the same lines as originally passed in this 
body, in that it is a straight-forward approach 
that will result in veterans being granted serv- 
ice-connected benefits on a presumptive basis 
with no complex determinations or procedures 
being required, and with no change to the 
manner in which their claims are adjudicated 
or their benefits paid. It does not contain an 
all-inclusive list of diseases, but it does in- 
clude those malignancies considered most 
likely to be related to ionizing radiation expo- 
sure. 

| applaud Roy ROWLAND of Georgia and 
JOHN PAUL HAMMERSCHMIOT for their leader- 
ship in introducing this bill and commend 
Chairman SONNY MONTGOMERY and ranking 
minority member JERRY SOLOMON for their 
combined efforts in reaching a fair compro- 
mise with the Senate in a very complex and 
controversial area and for bringing this impor- 
tant bill one step closer to enactment. It’s 
been a long time coming and | am proud to 
support it. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, as ranking 
member of the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, | rise in strong support of H.R. 1811, as 
amended, a bill to compensate certain veter- 
ans for exposure to ionizing radiation while in 
military service. 

Reaching an agreement with the Senate 
was not easy; we began with bills which dif- 
fered profoundly in philosophy and approach, 
but with basic agreement that something 
should be done. As the months passed, the 
House and Senate Veterans’ Affairs Commit- 
tees inched toward each other until they met 
on common ground. And the compromise, | 
think, is a rather good one. It includes various 
cancers, all of which scientists agree can be 
radiogenic, and it includes all leukemias, 
which also can be radiogenic, except for 
chronic lymphatic leukemia, which is scientifi- 
cally known not to be. 

The reason the House committee decided 
to take the presumptive approach to compen- 
sation is that we do not believe there is much 
of a prospect for the questions about individ- 
ual levels of exposure and about the long- 
term effects of low-level exposure to be re- 
solved any time soon. 

The prospect is that many or all of the 
atomic veterans who would be helped by this 
bill may be dead before the questions are re- 
solved, if they ever are. Consequently, we 
have been faced with a tough policy decision. 

Mr. Speaker, reasonable people could and 
do differ about H.R. 1811, as amended. | 
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cannot say that those who oppose it are obvi- 
ously wrong, nor can | prove by any objective 
standards that those of us who support it are 
right; it isn't that kind of an issue. 

So here we are. H.R. 1811, as amended, 
has solid bipartisan support in this body. Mr. 
HAMMERSCHMIDT, the senior minority member, 
the former ranking member of the full commit- 
tee and Mr. McEwen, the ranking member of 
the subcommittee on compensation, pension 
and insurance, both favor it and will speak on 
it. 

For radiation exposure, as for other disabil- 
ity claims, any reasonable doubt should be re- 
solved in favor of the veteran. This, the doc- 
trine of reasonable doubt, has been operative 
in adjudication of veteran's disability claims for 
many years and is the official policy of the 
Government. It ought to be applied equally to 
atomic veterans, given all the circumstances 
surrounding their cases, and they should not 
be required to meet an impossible burden of 
proof. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY, Mr. APPLEGATE, Or. 
ROWLAND, and Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT have led 
the way for atomic veterans compensation, 
and it is to their credit that, even though con- 
troversy unusual for veterans affairs has 
marked this legislation in the Senate, they 
have not waivered. | commend them, and | 
urge all of my colleagues to vote yes“ with 
us on the Senate amendments to compensate 
atomic veterans. 

Mr. LIPINSKI. Mr. Speaker, | rise in strong 
support of H.R. 1811, the Atomic Veterans 
Compensation Act, and am pleased to see it 
finally pass the Congress. One of my constitu- 
ents, Mr. Donald Parchem, has waited a long 
time to receive the benefits due him under this 
important bill. Due to the late arrival of my 
flight from Chicago, Was unable to vote for 
the bill, but am in complete agreement with it. 

Mr. Parchem served as a marine in the 
South Pacific in 1962 and was exposed to 
dangerous levels of radiation that developed 
into breast cancer 18 years later. While breast 
cancer is rare in males, Don Parchem is living 
evidence that it is certainly possible to con- 
tract this disease. 

am very happy to see that the bill includes 
breast cancer, without distinction to gender, 
as one of the illnesses now treated as any 
other service-connected disability. What fur- 
ther pleases me is the fact that the bill pro- 
vides for a straight-out presumption of illness 
and is not based on the dubious veracity of 
past service records. 

| urge the President to sign this legislation 
and allow financial compensation to the many 
victims of radiation who served their country 
honorably. If the bill is vetoed, however, and 
there is an indication that it will be, | ask my 
colleagues to pass this landmark bill over the 
President's veto. Only in this way can we be 
certain of insuring that all veterans who suf- 
fered from their service are treated fairly. 

| want to commend the distinguished chair- 
man of the Veterans Committee, Mr. MONT- 
GOMERY, and the chief sponsor of the legisla- 
tion, Mr. ROWLAND of Georgia, for their inter- 
est in and commitment to this vital issue. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. 
Speaker, I have no further requests 
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for time, and I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
I have no further requests for time, 
and I yield back the balance of my 
time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Kangorski). The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. MONTGOMERY] that 
the House suspend the rules and 
concur in the Senate amendments to 
the bill, H.R. 1811. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. ROWLAND of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, on that I demand the yeas 


and nays. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—yeas 326, nays 


2, not voting 103, as follows: 


[Roll No. 861 

YEAS—326 
Ackerman Davis (MI) Hoyer 
Akaka DeFazio Hubbard 
Anderson DeLay Huckaby 
Andrews Dellums Hughes 
Annunzio DeWine Hunter 
Anthony Dickinson Hutto 
Armey Dicks Hyde 
Aspin Dingell Inhofe 
Atkins DioGuardi Ireland 
AuCoin Dixon Jacobs 
Badham Dorgan (ND) Jenkins 
Baker Dowdy Johnson (CT) 
Ballenger Downey Johnson (SD) 
Barnard Dreier Jones (NC) 
Bartlett Durbin Jontz 
Bateman Dwyer Kanjorski 
Bates Eckart Kasich 
Beilenson Edwards (CA) Kastenmeier 
Bennett Edwards (OK) Kemp 
Bentley Emerson Kennedy 
Bereuter English Kennelly 
Bilbray Erdreich Kildee 
Bliley Espy Kolter 
Boggs Evans Kostmayer 
Boland Fascell Kyl 
Bonior Fazio LaPalce 
Bonker Feighan Lagomarsino 
Borski Fish Lancaster 
Bosco Flippo Lantos 
Boxer Foley Leach (IA) 
Brennan Ford (MI) Leath (TX) 
Brooks Frank Lehman (CA) 
Broomfield Gallegly Lehman (FL) 
Brown (CA) Gallo Lent 
Brown (CO) Garcia Levin (MI) 
Bruce Gaydos Levine (CA) 
Bryant Gekas Lewis (FL) 
Buechner Gilman Lewis (GA) 
Bunning Gingrich Lightfoot 
Burton Glickman Livingston 
Bustamante Gonzalez Lloyd 
Byron Gordon Lott 
Callahan Gradison Lowry (WA) 
Campbell Grandy Lujan 
Carper Grant Luken, Thomas 
Carr Green Lukens, Donald 
Chandler Gregg Madigan 
Chappell Guarini Manton 
Cheney Gunderson Markey 
Clay Hall (TX) Marlenee 
Clement Hamilton Martin (IL) 
Coats Hammerschmidt Martin (NY) 
Coble Hansen Martinez 
Coelho Harris Matsui 
Coleman (MO) Hastert Mavroules 
Coleman (TX) Hayes (IL) Mazzoli 
Collins Hayes (LA) McCandless 
Combest Hefley McCollum 
Conte Henry McCrery 
Cooper Herger McCurdy 
Coughlin Hertel McDade 
Courter Hochbrueckner McEwen 
Dannemeyer Holloway McGrath 
Darden Hopkins McMillan (NC) 
Davis (IL) Houghton McMillen (MD) 
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Solarz 
Spratt 

St Germain 
Staggers 
Stallings 
Stangeland 
Stark 
Stenholm 
Stratton 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Sweeney 
Swift 
Swindall 
Synar 
Tallon 
Tauke 
Tauzin 
Thomas (CA) 
Thomas (GA) 
Torricelli 
Traficant 
Udall 
Upton 
Valentine 
Vander Jagt 
Vento 
Visclosky 
Volkmer 
Vucanovich 
Watkins 
Waxman 
Weber 
Weiss 
Whittaker 
Whitten 


Young (FL) 


Oakar 
Owens (NY) 
Pashayan 
Price 
Pursell 
Rahall 


Slattery 
Slaughter (VA) 
Smith, Denny 
(OR) 
Solomon 
Spence 
Stokes 
Studds 
Taylor 
Torres 
Towns 
Traxler 
Walgren 
Weldon 
Wheat 
Williams 
Wilson 
Wylie 
Yatron 
Young (AK) 


Meyers Rhodes 
Mfume Richardson 
Michel Rinaldo 
Miller (CA) Ritter 
Miller (OH) Roberts 
Miller (WA) Robinson 
Mineta Roe 
Moakley Rogers 
Molinari Rostenkowski 
Mollohan Roth 
Montgomery Roukema 
Morrison (CT) Rowland (CT) 
Morrison (WA) Rowland (GA) 
Mrazek Roybal 
Murphy Sabo 
Murtha Saiki 
Myers Sawyer 
Nagle Saxton 
Natcher Schaefer 
Nelson Schneider 
Nichols Schroeder 
Nielson Schuette 
Nowak Schulze 
Oberstar Schumer 
Obey Sensenbrenner 
Olin Sharp 
Ortiz Shaw 
Owens (UT) Shays 
Oxley Shuster 
Packard Sikorski 
Panetta Sisisky 
Parris Skaggs 
Patterson Skeen 
Pease Skelton 
Pelosi Slaughter (NY) 
Penny Smith (FL) 
Pepper Smith (1A) 
Perkins Smith (NE) 
Petri Smith (NJ) 
Pickett Smith (TX) 
Pickle Smith, Robert 
Porter (NH) 
Quillen Smith, Robert 
Ravenel (OR) 
Regula Snowe 
NAYS—2 
Shumway Walker 
NOT VOTING—103 
Alexander Frenzel 
Applegate Frost 
Archer Gejdenson 
Barton Gephardt 
Berman Gibbons 
Bevill Goodling 
Biaggi Gray (IL) 
Bilirakis Gray (PA) 
Boehlert Hall (OH) 
Boucher Hatcher 
Boulter Hawkins 
Cardin Hefner 
Chapman Hiler 
Clarke Horton 
Clinger Jeffords 
Conyers Jones (TN) 
Coyne Kaptur 
Craig Kleczka 
Crane Kolbe 
Crockett Konnyu 
Daub Latta 
de la Garza Leland 
Derrick Lewis (CA) 
Donnelly Lipinski 
Dornan (CA) Lowery (CA) 
Duncan Lungren 
Dymally Mack 
Dyson MacKay 
Early McCloskey 
Fawell McHugh 
Fields Mica 
Flake Moody 
Florio Moorhead 
Foglietta Morella 
Ford (TN) Neal 
o 1300 


So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended and 
the Senate amendments were con- 


curred in. 


The title of the bill was amended so 
as to read: “An Act to amend title 38, 
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United States Code, to provide a pre- 
sumption of service connection to vet- 
erans (and survivors of such veterans) 
who participated in atmospheric or 
underwater nuclear tests as part of the 
United States nuclear weapons testing 
program or in the American occupa- 
tion of Hiroshima or Nagasaki, Japan, 
and who suffer from certain diseases 
that may be attributable to exposure 
to ionizing radiation, and other pur- 
poses.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks and that all Mem- 
bers may have 5 legislative days to 
revise and extend their remarks, and 
include extraneous matter, on H.R. 
1811. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
FRANK). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Mississip- 
pi? 

There was no objection. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Speaker, due to 
my sponsorship and participation in a 
most important 2-day economic devel- 
opment symposium in my district last 
week I was not able to be present for 
sessions on Thursday, April 28, and 
Friday, April 29, 1988. 

Had I been present Thursday, April 
28, I would have voted “yea” on roll- 
call No. 74; “no” on rollcall No. 175; 
“aye” on rolicall No. 76, “aye” on roll- 
call No. 77, “aye” on rollcall No. 78 
and “aye” on rollcall No. 79. 

Had I been present Friday, April 29, 
I would have voted “yea” on rollcall 
No. 80 and “yea” on the following 
votes; rollcall No. 81; rollcall No. 82, 
rolicall No. 83, rolicall No. 85. I would 
voted “no on and rolicall No. 84. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Speaker, on 
Friday, April 29, on rollcall No. 84, the 
Robinson amendment to withdraw 
U.S. troops from Europe I was record- 
ed as voting present when it was my 
intention to vote “no.” Earlier in the 
day I voted “no” to a similar amend- 
ment offered by Mr. BRYANT, but on 
the Robinson amendment I was re- 
corded present. 

I have informed the Clerk of the 
House, however, I did want to state for 
the record that it was my intention to 
vote “no” on the Robinson amend- 
ment, and I ask unanimous consent 
that this statement appear in the per- 
manent Recorp immediately following 
the vote on the Robinson amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
FRANK). Is there objection to the re- 
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quest of the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana? 
There was no objection. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE AUTHORI- 
ZATION ACT, FISCAL YEAR 1989 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to House Resolution 435 and rule 
XXIII, the Chair declares the House 
in the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill, H.R. 
4264. 
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IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

Accordingly the House resolved 
itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the further consideration of 
the bill (H.R. 4264) to authorize ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year 1989 
amended budget request for military 
functions of the Department of De- 
fense and to prescribe military person- 
nel levels for such Department for 
fiscal year 1989, to amend the Nation- 
al Defense Authorization Act for fiscal 
years 1988 and 1989, and for other 
purposes, with Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI in 
the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on Friday, 
April 29, 1988, amendment No. 12 
printed in section 3 of House Report 
100-590 offered by the gentlewoman 
from Maryland (Mrs. BENTLEY] had 
been disposed of. 

It is now in order to consider the 
amendments relating to Central Amer- 
ica printed in section 1 of House 
Report 100-590, by, and if offered by, 
the following Members of their desig- 
nees, which shall be considered in the 
following order only: 

(A) By Representative FoLEY, which 
is not subject to amendment except 
for an amendment offered by Repre- 
sentative HUNTER; 

(B) By Representative Lowry of 
Washington; and 

(C) By Representative MARKEY. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. FOLEY 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will 
designate the amendment. 

The text of the amendment is as fol- 
lows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Fotry: At the 
end of title IX of division A (page 163, after 
line 6), insert the following new section: 

SEC. 934. LIMITATION ON INTRODUCTION OF 
ARMED FORCES INTO NICARAGUA 
FOR COMBAT. 

(a) Limrration.—Funds appropriated to 
the Department of Defense may not be obli- 
gated or expended for the purpose of intro- 
ducing United States Armed Forces into or 
over Nicaragua for combat. 

(b) DEFINITION OF ComBaT.—As used in 
this section, the term “combat” means the 
introduction of United States Armed Forces 
for the purpose of delivering weapons fire 
upon an enemy. 
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(e) EXCEPTIONS TO LIMITATION,—This sec- 
tion does not apply with respect to an intro- 
duction of United States Armed Forces into 
or over Nicaragua for combat if— 

(1) the Congress has declared war or en- 
acted specific authorization for such intro- 
duction; or 

(2) such introduction is necessary— 

(A) to meet a clear and present danger of 
hostile attack upon the United States, its 
territories or possessions; 

(B) to meet a clear and present danger to, 
and to provide necessary protection for, the 
United States Embassy; or 

(C) to meet a clear and present danger to, 
and to provide necessary protection for and 
to evacuate, United States Government per- 
sonnel or United States citizens. 

(d) EXISTING REQUIREMENTS PRESERVED,— 
Nothing in this section shall invalidate any 
requirement of Public Law 93-148, 

(e) TREATY AUTHORITY PRESERVED.—Noth- 
ing in this section shall invalidate any au- 
thority of the United States to act in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the Inter- 
American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance. 

The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the 
rule, the gentleman from Washington 
(Mr. Foiey] will be recognized for 5 
minutes and a Member opposed will be 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. FOLEY]. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment 
which I have offered since 1984 limits 
the funds appropriated to the Depart- 
ment of Defense against obligation or 
expenditure for the purpose of intro- 
ducing United States Armed Forces 
into or over Nicaragua for combat. 

For purposes of the amendment, it 
defines combat as the introduction of 
Armed Forces of the United States for 
the purpose of delivering weapons fire 
upon an enemy. It does, however, pro- 
vide for exceptions. For example it 
does not apply with respect to the in- 
troduction of United States Armed 
Forces into or over Nicaragua for 
combat if the Congress has declared 
war or enacted a specific authorization 
for that purpose. Nor would it apply if 
such introduction is necessary to meet 
a clear and present danger of hostile 
attack upon the United States, its ter- 
ritories or possessions; to meet a clear 
or present danger to the United States 
Embassy and its needs for protection; 
or; to provide for the protection of 
United States personnel or citizens 
faced with clear and present danger. 

Nothing in this section invalidates 
any requirement of Public Law 93-148, 
the War Powers Act, or any authority 
of the United States to act in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Inter- 
American Treaty of Reciprocal Assist- 
ance, the so-called RIO Treaty. 

Not only has the House adopted this 
amendment every year since 1984 but, 
in recent years also adopted an amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
California [Mr. HUNTER]. In addition, 
it is in accordance with the oft-stated 
position of the President of the United 
States that this administration has no 
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intention of introducing American 
Armed Forces into Nicaragua. Indeed, 
the Congress has adopted provisions 
of other acts which limit the approach 
of United States personnel to not 
more than 20 miles of the Nicaraguan 
border. 

With the peace talks now underway 
and the Arias plan in the process of 
being implemented, it may seem to 
some not only appropriate but espe- 
cially important that we reaffirm that 
the United States intends no active 
threat of intervention in Nicaragua 
with United States Forces. 

I reserve the balance of my time. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. DICKINSON] 
rise in opposition to the amendment? 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. DICKINSON] is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. DICKINSON, Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 4 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. HYDE]. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, this pe- 
rennial amendment is still unconstitu- 
tional in my judgment. I do not think 
that we can repeal the power of the 
President as Commander in Chief by 
saying funds appropriated may not be 
obligated for the purpose of introduc- 
ing U.S. Armed Forces anywhere. 

It is as though we told the Supreme 
Court, “If you don't decide a case a 
certain way we are going to withhold 
your salary.” 

The President is Commander in 
Chief and we cannot change that by 
statute. 

This is a terrible signal to send to 
any country in the world, especially 
one as hostile and as adversarial as 
Nicaragua. 

Nicaragua by this statute is the only 
country in the world to enjoy congres- 
sional immunity. 

As we enjoy immunity from parking 
tickets, they will enjoy immunity from 
even having our military visit them 
with loaded weapons because we have 
said so. 

We have immunized them. It is un- 
necessary. It adds to the insecurity of 
our allies down there because it does 
not refer to them at all. It is a restric- 
tion on the power of the President as 
Commander in Chief. It gives aid and 
comfort to those wonderful, warm, 
freedom-loving Sandinistas and is a 
terrible signal. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HYDE. I yield to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. LAGOMARSINO]. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. I thank my 
friend for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the Foley amendment unless it is 
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amended by the Hunter amendment 
that will be offered in a moment. 

You know, the administration has 
said many times that we would not 
send combat troops to Nicaragua, but 
to withdraw that option entirely gives 
the Sandinistas and our friends a mes- 
sage we will not act to defend our in- 
terests in the area. It does nothing to 
discourage the Sandinistas from con- 
tinuing their armed subversion of 
their neighbors as they have done re- 
peatedly and still do. 

Mr. Chairman, | rise in opposition to the 
amendment by the gentleman from Washing- 
ton [Mr. FOLEY] unless it is amended by the 
language offered by the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HUNTER]. 

We have debated this same language a 
number of times now and the arguments are 
still the same. The gentleman’s amendment is 
a completely unwarranted attack on the con- 
Stitutional powers of the Presidency. It is a 
prohibition taken in Central America that is not 
required in any other part of the world. 

The Sandinista government in Nicaragua 
has done nothing to demonstrate that it de- 
serves a shield against possible retaliation for 
aggression against its neighbors and against 
the national security interests of the United 
States. The serious Sandinista invasion of 
Honduras last March demonstrates once 
again the threat Nicaragua poses to Central 
America and to United States interests in the 
region. 

The administration has said repeatedly that 
we would not send combat troops to Nicara- 
gua. But to withdraw that option entirely gives 
the Sandinistas the message that the United 
States will not protect our friends and allies in 
the region. It will do nothing to discourage the 
Sandinistas from continuing their armed sub- 
version of their neighbors. 

If the Arias peace initiative is to be success- 
ful, the Communist Sandinista regime in Nica- 
ragua has to know that its aggression, wheth- 
er by subversion through insurgent guerrillas 
or outright invasion by the Sandinista army, 
will be deterred by force, if necessary. There’s 
no incentive for the Sandinistas to negotiate if 
they believe they can wipe out their opposition 
at home and overpower their democratic 
neighbors in the region through superior force. 

We must not automatically limit the Presi- 
dent’s range of options ahead of time when 
we do not know what aggressive actions the 
Sandinistas might take. 

| urge my colleagues to adopt the Hunter 
amendment to the Foley amendment. 

Mr. HYDE. In addition, the gentle- 
man from Washington has said that 
this does not conflict nor is it designed 
to impinge on the War Powers Act. I 
suggest that the War Powers Act 
placed next to the Foley amendment 
renders the latter incoherent. 

The War Powers Act authorizes the 
President—again it also is unconstitu- 
tional in my humble opinion—to move 
the troops around pursuant to his con- 
stitutional authority as Commander in 
Chief for up to 60 days. Congress can 
reverse that by doing nothing, by not 
passing an appropriate resolution. But 
this amendment says the President 
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cannot introduce troops for 10 min- 
utes into Nicaragua for purposes of 
combat. Yet is supposed to be not in- 
consistent with the War Powers Act. 

So under the one the President has 
60 days, under the other he does not 
have 6 seconds. 

I suggest this is more legislative in- 
coherence, unconstitutional, unneces- 
sary, but it sure will give aid and com- 
fort to President Ortega and to the 
Borge’s and the rest of them because 
they are the only country in the 
world—not South Africa, not Chile— 
but Nicaragua enjoys a congressional 
immunity. 

Now I know they have a special rela- 
tionship with the majority party here. 
I know that their President comes up 
and has conferences with some of his 
political consultants on the other side. 
But congressional immunity, not en- 
joyed by any other country in the 
world, seems to me a bit much. 

So I would hope that this well inten- 
tioned amendment is not passed, at 
least without the Hunter amendment 
attached thereto. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, if 
I understand correctly, I have 1 
minute remaining. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield myself the 
balance of my time. 

I will just say, that as the distin- 
guished gentleman from Illinois has 
pointed out, this is a perennial amend- 
ment that now has been offered three 
or four times. It was passed last year 
in conjunction with the Hunter 
amendment, which I understand will 
be offered immediately following dis- 
cussion on the Foley amendment. The 
Hunter amendment adds three excep- 
tions to the Foley amendment. 

We have very strong reservation on 
the Foley amendment standing alone. 
I do think that the Hunter amend- 
ment, which will be discussed in just a 
moment, makes the Foley amendment 
much more palatable. Without the 
Hunter modifications, I sincerely be- 
lieve that the Foley amendment 
should not be passed. I think it would 
be a mistake to do so. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Chairman, | rise in sup- 
port of the Foley amendment. It is a clear 
statement that will allow Congress to truly 
earn its name as the House of Representa- 
tives. In passing the Foley amendment, we 
will be representing the wishes of a clear ma- 
jority of the American people who have said 
that the U.S. Government should not be in the 
business of overthrowing governments, simply 
because we disagree with them. 

The Foley amendment contains responsible 
waiver provisions that will allow the President 
to respond to an attack on American citizens, 
or an attack on the U.S. Embassy or to ad- 
dress any action that poses a clear and 
present danger to the United States. 

Opponents have suggested that this 
amendment grants immunity from United 
States military action to the Nicaraguan Gov- 
ernment. The Nicaraguans know that no such 
immunity exists. All they have to do is point to 
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the death and destruction of the past 8 years 
for confirmation of that fact. At the same time, 
the Sandinistas realize that the United States 
has serious security concerns in the region 
and will respond to any actions that pose a 
direct threat to the people of the United 
States—and the Foley amendment states that 
out front. 

Finally, let me say that the Foley amend- 
ment will succeed in adapting current policy to 
the changing realities in Central America. 
Since the signing of the Guatemala accord 
last summer, we have had more progress 
toward peace than in the preceding 6 years 
under this administration's military policy. We 
have also witnessed the signing of a cease- 
fire agreement between the Sandinistas and 
the Contras. This amendment pledges the 
United States to pursue a policy which recog- 
nizes these changes. | urge my colleagues to 
support it. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. HUNTER AS A SUB- 
STITUTE FOR THE AMENDMENT OFFERED BY 
MR. FOLEY 


Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment as a substitute for the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
designate the amendment offered as a 
substitute for the amendment. 

The text of the amendment offered 
as a substitute for the amendment is 
as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. HUNTER as a 
substitute for the amendment offered by 
Mr. Fo.ey: At the end of title IX of division 
A (page 163, after line 6), insert the follow- 
ing new section: 

SEC, 934. LIMITATION ON INTRODUCTION OF 
ARMED FORCES INTO NICARAGUA 
FOR COMBAT. 

(a) LIMITATION.—Funds appropriated to 
the Department of Defense may not be obli- 
gated or expended for the purpose of intro- 
ducing United States Armed Forces into or 
over Nicaragua for combat. 

(b) DEFINITION OF ComBaT.—As used in 
this section, the term combat” means the 
introduction of United States Armed Forces 
for the purpose of delivering weapons fire 
upon the enemy. 

(c) EXCEPTIONS TO LIMITATION.—This sec- 
tion does not apply with respect to an intro- 
duction of United States Forces into or over 
Nicaragua for combat if— 

(1) the Congress has declared war or en- 
acted specific authorization for such intro- 
duction; or 

(2) such introduction if necessary— 

(A) to meet a clear and present danger of 
hostile attack upon the United States, its 
territories or possessions or its allies; or 

(B) to meet a clear and present danger to, 
and to provide necessary protection for, the 
United States embassy; or 

(C) to meet a clear and present danger to, 
and to provide necessary protection for and 
to evacuate, United States Government per- 
sonnel or United States citizens; or 

(D) to respond to hijacking, kidnaping, or 
other acts of terrorism involving citizens of 
the United States or citizens of any ally of 
the United States. 
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(d) EXISTING REQUIREMENTS PRESERVED.— 
Nothing in this section shall invalidate any 
requirement of Public Law 93-148. 

(e) TREATY AUTHORITY PRESERVED.—Noth- 
ing in this section shall invalidate any au- 
thority of the United States to act under 
the provisions of the Inter-American Treaty 
of Reciprocal Assistance. 

(f) EXPIRATION Upon Escatation.—This 
section shall not apply when MiG aircraft, 
or other aircraft of similar design or capa- 
bility, or nuclear missiles or any other nu- 
clear weapons are introduced into Nicara- 
gua, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there a 
Member opposed to the amendment to 
the amendment? 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, for pur- 
poses of the discussion I will record 
myself in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California [Mr. HUNTER] will be 
recognized for 5 minutes and the gen- 
tleman from Washington [Mr. FOLEY] 
will be recognized for 5 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from California [Mr. HUNTER]. 

Mr. HUNTER. I think the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. HYDE] has laid 
out the problem with the Foley 
amendment. The amendment that I 
have offered in years past is meant to 
take care of some of those problems. 
One of the exceptions to the Foley 
amendment is to meet a clear and 
present danger of hostile attack upon 
the United States, its territories or 
possessions or its allies. That could, of 
course, apply to our Central American 
friends, Honduras, Guatemala, Costa 
Rica, and El Salvador. It also has an 
exception in cases of hijacking, kid- 
naping or other acts of terrorism in- 
volving citizens of the United States or 
citizens of an ally. That could, of 
course, have been invoked when Presi- 
dent Duarte’s daughter was kidnaped 
by a group which was headquartered 
in Managua. It also addresses the in- 
troduction of Mig aircraft. 

We have all seen the overhead 
photos of the airfield built by the 
Soviet Union at Punta Huete where 
they have already built Mig revet- 
ments for a squadron of Soviet Mig 
aircraft. It is now our understanding, 
according to defectors and other infor- 
mation that we have, that in fact the 
Sandinistas have ordered Mig aircraft 
from the Soviet Union. 

This sends a clear message to them 
that the United States will not have 
restrictions upon the President. In 
fact, I think it is an affirmative voice 
to the Sandinistas that if they intro- 
duce Mig aircraft in Nicaragua the 
United States is going to take very 
firm and serious action. The same ex- 
ception applies to the introduction of 
nuclear weapons in Nicaragua. That 
was spoken about at one time by one 
of the Sandinista comandantes as 
being acceptable to them. 

Mr. GREGG. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. HUNTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire [Mr. 
GREGG]. 

Mr. GREGG. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I presume that also 
applies therefore if the Soviet nuclear 
navy and submarines use naval bases 
being built in Nicaragua? 

Mr. HUNTER. In my estimation, it 
absolutely would apply. I think the 
gentleman raised a good point. 

This Congress is unable to deal with 
what I would call the gradualism of 
the Soviet Union. They built a naval 
base at Corinto capable of handling 
any warship, ultimately, in the Soviet 
inventory. We deplore it, but we take 
no action. 

They built a bomber base at Punta 
Huete complete with Mig revetments; 
we deplore it but we take no action. 

The Soviets have learned that they 
can take intermediate incremental 
steps in the gradualism policy in 
arming one of their allies, in establish- 
ing a Soviet presence in Central Amer- 
ica and this Congress will not take 
action. At least this amendment to 
some degree draws the line and lets 
them know we are not going to allow 
Mig aircraft, that we are not going to 
allow them to threaten our allies. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUNTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. BURTON]. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

You know, we ought to put this in 
historical perspective: In 1932, Prime 
Minister McDonald of Great Britain 
was very vigorously pursuing the dis- 
armament treaty while Hitler was vio- 
lating the Treaty of Versailles. It led 
to World War II because they did not 
pay attention to what the enemy was 
doing. 

The fact of the matter is, during the 
first 2 months of this year the Soviet 
Union sent over $100 million in addi- 
tional armaments into Nicaragua. 

Last year they sent 33,000 tons of 
war materiel into Nicaragua. 

For us to pass an amendment like 
Mr. Fo.ey is advocating is a tragic mis- 
take. I urge my colleagues to put their 
heads in the sand and to support Mr. 
HUNTER’s amendment. 

Mr. McCURDY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUNTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. McCurpy]. 

Mr. McCURDY. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask the gentleman 
to yield for the purpose of an inquiry 
which is: Is the amendment that the 
gentleman is offering the same amend- 
ment he has offered each year, exact 
same wording and technically the 
same? 

Mr. HUNTER. Yes, it is the same 
amendment as passed annually by the 
House. 
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Mr. McCURDY. The committee has 
accepted that in the past. I know we 
have had votes on it but I would cer- 
tainly urge and “aye” vote on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. HUNTER] as 
a substitute for the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Washing- 
ton [Mr. FoLEvI. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the ayes 
appeared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. GREGG. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device and there were—ayes 336, noes 
21, not voting 74, as follows: 

{Roll No. 87] 


AYES—336 
Ackerman Conte Hamilton 
Akaka Cooper Hammerschmidt 
Alexander Coughlin Hansen 
Anderson Courter Harris 
Andrews Crane Hastert 
Annunzio Dannemeyer Hatcher 
Anthony Darden Hawkins 
Archer Davis (IL) Hayes (LA) 
Armey Davis (MI) Hefley 
Aspin DeLay Henry 
AuCoin DeWine Herger 
Badham Dickinson Hertel 
Baker Dicks Hochbrueckner 
Ballenger Dingell Holloway 
Barnard DioGuardi Hopkins 
Bartlett Dixon Horton 
Bateman Dorgan (ND) Houghton 
Bates Dowdy Hoyer 
Bennett Downey Hubbard 
Bentley Dreier Huckaby 
Bereuter Dwyer Hughes 
Bilbray Eckart Hunter 
Bilirakis Edwards (OK) Hutto 
Bliley Emerson Hyde 
Boggs English Inhofe 
Boland Erdreich Ireland 
Bonior Espy Jacobs 
Bonker Evans Jenkins 
Borski Fascell Johnson (CT) 
Bosco Fawell Johnson (SD) 
Boucher Fazio Jones (NC) 
Boxer Feighan Jontz 
Brennan Fields Kanjorski 
Brooks Fish Kaptur 
Broomfield Flippo Kasich 
Brown (CA) Foglietta Kemp 
Brown (CO) Foley Kennelly 
Bruce Ford (MI) Kildee 
Bryant Gallegly Kolter 
Buechner Gallo Kostmayer 
Bunning Garcia Kyl 
Burton Gaydos LaFalce 
Bustamante Gejdenson Lagomarsino 
Byron kas Lancaster 
Callahan Gephardt Lantos 
Campbell Gilman Leach (IA) 
Cardin Gingrich Leath (TX) 
Carper Glickman Lehman (CA) 
Carr Goodling Lehman (FL) 
Chandler Gordon Leland 
Chappell Gradison Lent 
Cheney Grandy Levin (MI) 
Clement Grant Levine (CA) 
Coats Gray (PA) Lewis (FL) 
Coble Green Lightfoot 
Coelho Gregg Lipinski 
Coleman (MO) Guarini Livingston 
Coleman (TX) Gunderson Lloyd 
Combest Hall (TX) Lott 
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Lowery (CA) Packard Smith (NE) 
Lowry (WA) Panetta Smith (NJ) 
Lujan Parris Smith (TX) 
Luken, Thomas Patterson Smith, Robert 
Lukens, Donald Pease (NH) 
Lungren Pelosi Smith, Robert 
Madigan Penny (OR) 
Manton Pepper Snowe 
Marlenee Perkins Solarz 
Martin (IL) Petri Spratt 
Martin (NY) Pickle St Germain 
Martinez Porter Staggers 
Matsui Quillen Stallings 
Mavroules Ravenel Stangeland 
Mazzoli Regula Stenholm 
McCandless Rhodes Stratton 
McCollum Richardson Stump 
McCrery Rinaldo Sundquist 
McCurdy Ritter Sweeney 
McDade Roberts Swift 
McEwen Robinson Swindall 
McHugh Roe Synar 
McMillan (NC) Rogers Tallon 
McMillen (MD) Rostenkowski Tauke 
Meyers Roth Tauzin 
Mfume Roukema Thomas (CA) 
Michel Rowland (CT) Thomas (GA) 
Miller (CA) Rowland (GA) Torricelli 
Miller (OH) Russo Traficant 
Miller (WA) Sabo Udall 
Mineta Saiki Upton 
Moakley Sawyer Valentine 
Molinari Saxton Vander Jagt 
Mollohan Schaefer Vento 
Montgomery Scheuer Visclosky 
Moorhead Schneider Volkmer 
Morella Schroeder Vucanovich 
Morrison (WA) Schuette Walker 
Mrazek Schulze Watkins 
Murphy Schumer Waxman 
Murtha Sensenbrenner Weber 
Myers Sharp Weldon 
Nagle Shaw Wheat 
Natcher Shays Whittaker 
Nelson Shumway Whitten 
Nichols Shuster Williams 
Nielson Sikorski Wise 
Nowak Sisisky Wolf 
Oberstar Skaggs Wolpe 
Obey Skeen Wortley 
Olin Skelton Wyden 
Ortiz Slaughter (NY) Yatron 
Owens (UT) Smith (FL) Young (FL) 
Oxley Smith (1A) 
NOES—21 
Atkins Frank Morrison (CT) 
Beilenson Gonzalez Roybal 
Clay Hayes (IL) Savage 
Collins Kastenmeier Stark 
DeFazio Kennedy Towns 
Dellums Lewis (GA) Weiss 
Edwards(CA) Markey Yates 
NOT VOTING—74 
Applegate Florio Pashayan 
Barton Ford (TN) Pickett 
Berman Frenzel Price 
Bevill Frost Pursell 
Biaggi Gibbons Rahall 
Boehlert Gray (IL) Rangel 
Boulter Hall (OH) Ray 
Chapman Hefner Ridge 
Clarke Hiler Rodino 
Clinger Jeffords Rose 
Conyers Jones (TN) Slattery 
Coyne Kleczka Slaughter (VA) 
Craig Kolbe Smith, Denny 
Crockett Konnyu (OR) 
Daub Latta Solomon 
de la Garza Lewis (CA) Spence 
Derrick Mack Stokes 
Donnelly MacKay Studds 
Dornan (CA) McCloskey Taylor 
Duncan McGrath Torres 
Durbin Mica Traxler 
Dymally Moody Walgren 
Dyson Neal Wilson 
Early Oakar Wylie 
Flake Owens (NY) Young (AK) 
O 1338 
Messrs. MILLER of California, 


KENNEDY, TOWNS, STARK, and 


from “aye” to “no.” 


Mr. MILLER of California changed 


his vote from “no” to “aye.” 


So, the amendment offered as a sub- 
stitute for the amendment was agreed 


to 


The result of the vote was an- 


nounced as above recorded. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. FoLEY], as 


amended. 


The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the ayes 
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appeared to have it. 


RECORDED VOTE 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. 
demand a recorded vote. 
A recorded vote was ordered. 


The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—ayes 276, noes 


Chairman, I 


92, not voting 63, as follows: 


Ackerman 
Akaka 
Alexander 
Anderson 
Andrews 
Annunzio 


Boucher 
Boxer 
Brennan 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown (CA) 
Brown (CO) 


Clay 

Clement 
Coelho 
Coleman (MO) 
Coleman (TX) 
Collins 

Conte 
Conyers 
Cooper 
Coughlin 
Courter 
Dannemeyer 
Davis (MI) 
DeFazio 
Dellums 
Dickinson 
Dicks 

Dingell 
DioGuardi 
Dixon 


[Roll No. 88) 
AYES—276 


Grandy 


Green 


Hayes (IL) 
Hefley 

Henry 

Hertel 
Hochbrueckner 
Horton 
Houghton 
Hoyer 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Ireland 
Jacobs 
Johnson (CT) 
Johnson (SD) 


Jones (NC) 
Jontz 
Kanjorski 
Kaptur 
Kasich 
Kastenmeier 
Kennedy 
Kennelly 
Kildee 


Lagomarsino 
Lancaster 
Lantos 

Leach (IA) 
Lehman (CA) 
Lehman (FL) 
Leland 

Lent 

Levin (MI) 
Levine (CA) 
Lewis (FL) 
Lewis (GA) 
Lightfoot 
Lipinski 

Lloyd 

Lowry (WA) 
Luken, Thomas 
Madigan 
Manton 
Markey 
Martin (NY) 
Martinez 
Matsui 
Mavroules 
Mazzoli 
McCloskey 
McCurdy 
McDade 
McGrath 
McHugh 
McMillan (NC) 
McMillen (MD) 
Meyers 
Mfume 

Miller (CA) 
Miller (OH) 
Miller (WA) 
Mineta 
Moakley 
Molinari 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Morella 
Morrison (CT) 
Morrison (WA) 
Mrazek 
Murphy 
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HAYES of Illinois changed their votes 


Myers 
Nagle 
Natcher 
Nelson 
Nichols 


Ortiz 


Ravenel 


Roukema 
Rowland (CT) 


Archer 
Armey 
Ballenger 
Barnard 
Bartlett 
Bateman 
Bentley 
Bilirakis 
Buechner 
Bunning 
Burton 
Callahan 
Chappell 
Cheney 
Coats 
Coble 
Combest 
Crane 
Darden 
Davis (IL) 
DeLay 
DeWine 
Dornan (CA) 
Dreier 
Edwards (OK) 
Fawell 
Fields 
Gallegly 
Gingrich 
Grant 
Hall (TX) 


Applegate 
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Roybal Stark 
Russo Stratton 
Sabo Swift 
Saiki Synar 
Savage Tauke 
Sawyer Torricelli 
Saxton Towns 
Schaefer Traficant 
Schneider Traxler 
Schroeder Udall 
Schuette Upton 
Schulze Valentine 
Schumer Vento 
Sensenbrenner Visclosky 
Sharp Volkmer 
Shuster Watkins 
Sikorski Waxman 
Skages Weiss 
Skelton Weldon 
Slaughter (NY) Wheat 
Smith (FL) Whittaker 
Smith (1A) Whitten 
Smith (NE) Williams 
Smith (NJ) Wilson 
Smith, Robert Wise 

(OR) Wolf 
Snowe Wolpe 
Solarz Wyden 
Spratt Yates 
St Germain Yatron 
Staggers Young (FL) 
Stallings 
Stangeland 

NOES—92 
Hammerschmidt Patterson 
Hastert Pepper 
Hayes (LA) Rhodes 
Herger Ritter 
Holloway Robinson 
Hopkins Rogers 
Hunter Rowland (GA) 
Hutto Scheuer 
Hyde Shaw 
Inhofe Shays 
Jenkins Shumway 
Kemp Sisisky 
Kyl Skeen 
Leath (TX) Slaughter (VA) 
Livingston Smith (TX) 
Lott Smith, Robert 
Lowery (CA) (NH) 
Lujan Stenholm 
Lukens, Donald Stump 
Lungren Sundquist 
Marlenee Sweeney 
Martin (IL) Swindall 
McCandless Tallon 
McCollum Tauzin 
McCrery Thomas (CA) 
McEwen Thomas (GA) 
Michel Vander Jagt 
Moorhead Vucanovich 
Murtha Walker 
Packard Weber 
Parris Wortley 

NOT VOTING—63 
Ford (TN) Price 
Frenzel Pursell 
Frost Rahall 
Gibbons Rangel 
Gray (IL) Ray 
Hall (OH) Ridge 
Hefner Rodino 
Hiler Rose 
Jeffords Slattery 
Jones (TN) Smith, Denny 
Kolbe (OR) 
Konnyu Solomon 
Latta Spence 
Lewis (CA) Stokes 
Mack Studds 
MacKay Taylor 
Mica Torres 
Moody Walgren 
Neal Wylie 
Oakar Young (AK) 
Owens (NY) 
Pashayan 
oO 1358 


The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 
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On this vote: 

Mr. CRAId for, with Mr. Bouter against. 

Mr. RAHALL for, with Mr. Derrick against. 

Messrs. ROWLAND of Georgia, 
THOMAS of Georgia, and SLAUGH- 
TER of Virginia changed their votes 
from “aye” to “no.” 

So the amendment, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. LOWRY OF 
WASHINGTON 

Mr. LOWRY of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, pursuant to the rule, I 
offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
designate the amendment. 

The text of the amendment is as fol- 
lows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Lowry of 
Washington: Page 167, strike out lines 6 and 
7 


Page 170, line 20, insert minus 
$3,050,000” before "as follows“. 
Page 171, line 3, insert minus 


$3,050,000” before the period. 


The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
Downey of New York). Pursuant to 
the rule, the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Lowry] will be recognized 
for 5 minutes and a Member opposed 
will be recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Chair- 
man, I oppose the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
MONTGOMERY] will be recognized for 5 
minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. Lowry]. 

Mr. LOWRY of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, the amendment before us 
deletes the new $3,050,000 for addi- 
tional money for United States mili- 
tary construction in Honduras. The 
amendment simply eliminates the new 
requested $3,050,000. It does not delete 
the previously authorized but unspent 
$8,450,000. It does not delete that. 

Mr. Chairman, the question before 
us is, Should we spend an additional 
$3,050,000 when the previously au- 
thorized $8,450,000 has not been 
spent? 

Specifically, last December 22 in the 
continuing resolution the Congress 
put in language requiring the Depart- 
ment of Defense to send information 
to the Committee on Appropriations 
on the conditions and terms of exist- 
ing leases throughout Honduras. 
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That information has not been sent. 
Then why should we be spending an 
additional $3 million when the $8 mil- 
lion already previously authorized has 
not been spent and the department 
has not sent to Congress what it re- 
quested which was information on the 
terms and the conditions on existing 
leases in Honduras? Are we just here 
for the purpose of throwing away 
money anywhere we can through it? 
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What this amendment does is say 
delete the $3,050,000 in the 1989 au- 
thorization bill. We have not spent the 
$8,450,000 previously authorized, and 
they have not sent to Congress the re- 
quested information on the terms and 
the conditions of leases throughout 
Honduras. 

Clearly it is correct in both foreign 
policy and correct in fiscal policy to 
not go ahead and send another $3 mil- 
lion, and we do not have that request- 
ed information. 

I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 1 minute. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the gentleman from the State of 
Washington, [Mr. Lowry). His amend- 
ment really hurts the Americans who 
are stationed at Palmerola. They are 
assigned down there from 2 to 6 
months. 

This money in the bill makes minor 
improvements. The argument of the 
gentleman from Washington is that $8 
million was authorized but not funded. 
That is the fault of the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

They need last year’s appropriation, 
and they need this year’s appropria- 
tion. The $3 million will get billets 
that are removal; they are relocatable, 
and for a central latrine system. If you 
have been down there, that is one 
thing they really need is latrine facili- 
ties; and then to have utilities which is 
such as the elimination of sewage 
around the mess halls. 

Mr. Chairman, eight Members of the 
House went down last month, and we 
spent the night in Palmerola. It is the 
pits. It is tough living. It is not fair for 
those Americans to have to live in 
those conditions, and I certainly hope 
we will defeat the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Martin] who is the ranking minority 
member of the Subcommittee on Mili- 
tary Installations and Facilities of the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

Mr. MARTIN of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment of the gentleman from 
Washington (Mr. Lowry], my friend, 
and I want to thank the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. MONTGOMERY] 
for his remarks. 

If I could have the attention of the 
gentleman from Washington who 
posed the question as to why should 
we be spending this money when the 
money which was authorized last year 
was not spent. As the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. MONTGOMERY] pointed 
out, that is because the money was au- 
thorized, but not appropriated. It is 
still authorized for that segment, and 
this Congress should authorize it for 
this segment, and we hope that unlike 
last year it will be appropriated by the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

The gentleman asked the question 
as to why we should spend this money 
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in Honduras at this time. The chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Military 
Installations and Facilities and myself 
pride ourselves on doing all we can to 
provide for a decent quality of life for 
our soldiers and sailors, airmen and 
marines wherever they might be. 

I do not know how many Members 
have had the opportunity to be in 
Honduras to observe the training of 
United States Forces in concert with 
the Hondurans. They get outstanding 
training there. I am talking about our 
regular forces as well as the National 
Guard and Reserves. 

For those of the Members who have 
not been in Palmerola, I want to point 
out to them that it is not really the 
nicest place any of our people serve; 
frankly the conditions are pretty 
humble. 

When the subcommittee talks about 
the quality of life issues facing our 
service people in Honduras where we 
get outstanding training, does anyone 
really want to say that for $8 million 
we will turn our back on those young 
American service men and women who 
are living in those hovels in a desolate, 
hot, miserable environment? 

We are not asking for much unless 
the gentleman would suggest that it is 
too much to ask for relocatable bar- 
racks. How about a central latrine? I 
am talking about basic quality of life, 
and I ask the Members, our colleagues, 
to vote against the amendment of the 
gentleman from Washington. 
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Mr. LOWRY of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 30 seconds. 

Mr. Chairman, in 1987 we authorized 
$4.3 million for these purposes, 2 years 
ago. If it were such a crying need, why 
has that not been done at this time? 
This is 2 years later, so that item to 
help our military personnel there was 
not done. 

The basic point I want to repeat is 
that on December 22 of last year Con- 
gress asked the Department to send us 
information on conditions on the ex- 
isting leases and that has not been 
sent, so I do not know why we would 
put in additional money. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
DELLUMS], the chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Military Installations 
and Facilities. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Chairman, I do 
chair the Subcommittee on Military 
Installations and Facilities and I un- 
derscore many of the comments that 
my distinguished colleague, the gentle- 
man from New York, and the ranking 
minority member has stated with re- 
spect to this debate. 

However, that notwithstanding, I 
would simply attempt to make two 
points. The author of this amendment 
is correct that there was $8.45 million 
in the pipeline that has been both au- 
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thorized and appropriated where the 
funds have not been utilized. The 
amount of $4.3 million was authorized 
in 1985 but not appropriated. In 1987 
it was both appropriated and author- 
ized. To date, no contract has been let 
with respect to that project. 

With respect to the $4.51 million, we 
asked for a reprogramming. To date 
the Pentagon has not reprogrammed, 
so the $8 million plus is there and 
there appears to be no urgency. 

However, I would make this final ob- 
servation to my colleagues, Mr. Chair- 
man, even though we are talking 
about the quality of life with respect 
to Honduras, I find an interesting pat- 
tern. Where we begin to make that fa- 
cility more comfortable, the tour of 
duty begins to extend. We started out 
with an austere environment with per- 
sonnel stationed there for a minimum 
period of time. I would suggest, Mr. 
Chairman, that as we make this facili- 
ty or this area more comfortable, we 
are going to end up one day with per- 
manent troops located in Honduras. I 
think that is a mistake. We ought to 
be waiting until the peace process 
evolves and then establish policy 
based upon the efficacy of the result 
of that process, and I would on the 
basis of that rise in support of the 
amendment offered by my distin- 
guished colleague from Washington, 
(Mr. Lowry}. 

Mr. MARTIN of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DELLUMS. I am very pleased to 
yield to the gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. MARTIN of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, just for a point of clarifica- 
tion, the gentleman from California 
and the gentleman from Washington 
speak about $4,150,000 and say there is 
no reason, obviously no urgency here 
because the money was not spent. The 
fact of the matter is, and I am sure 
the gentleman understands this, that 
it is because the Appropriations Com- 
mittee did not appropriate it, is that 
not correct? 

Mr. DELLUMS. I have no time re- 
maining. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Chair- 
man, may I inquire as to how much 
time remains on each side? 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
Downey of New York). The gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. Montcom- 
ERY] has 2 minutes remaining and the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
Lowry] has 30 seconds remaining. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Chair- 
man, is it not appropriate that a 
member of the committee, and I being 
a representative of the committee, 
would have the opportunity to close 
debate? 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
gentleman is correct. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 1 minute to the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. SKELTON]. 
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Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding me 
this time. 

Mr. Chairman, the question before 
this body is whether we are going to 
take care of our troops to the best of 
our ability. I have been to Honduras, I 
have been to Palmerola and even 
doing what we have attempted to do 
for our young men and our young 
women soldiers down there, they are 
still going to be camping out at best. I 
think it is incumbent upon us to as 
best we can have better latrines, a 
better water supply system and better 
utilities; to have better places for 
them to reside if we are going to do 
our best to have a strong conventional 
force. There are those who say we 
should have a strong conventional 
force versus relying on nuclear weap- 
onry. If we are going to have a strong 
conventional force, we have to train 
them, and there is no finer place to 
train people than in real life such as 
Honduras. 

Mr. Chairman, I oppose this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 30 seconds to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Lacomar- 
SINO]. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Lowry]. 

Once again, we are debating the 
same issue we defeated soundly last 
year. And just as last year the argu- 
ment is made that military construc- 
tion activities in Honduras are detri- 
mental to the peace process, I contend 
that not to go forward with military 
construction projects in Honduras 
would have a negative impact on the 
peace process in Central America. 

Nothing in the negotiations by the 
Democratic leaders of Central America 
indicated a need for Honduras to limit 
its joint military construction activi- 
ties with the United States. The 
people who are most closely affected 
by the United States military presence 
in Central America and are most close- 
ly associated with the peace negotia- 
tions in Central America have not 
asked the United States to leave and 
have not asked us to curtail our mili- 
tary construction in Honduras. 

The United States military presence 
in Honduras is a reaffirmation to the 
Honduran Government that we stand 
ready to help the Hondurans defend 
their democratic government. As was 
so clearly demonstrated in early 
March when Sandinista troops invad- 
ed Honduras, the United States mili- 
tary presence is vital to demonstrate 
to the Hondurans that we will not 
abandon them while they are threat- 
ened by a neighbor with overwhelming 
military superiority. 

Approving this amendment would be 
just one more signal to the Commu- 
nist Sandinistas that the United 
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States is not committed to defending 
the democracies of Central America. 

I urge my colleagues to reject this 
amendment. 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, 
UNITED STATES SOUTHERN COMMAND, 

Quarry Heights, Panama, April 27, 1988. 
Hon, ROBERT J. LAGOMARSINO, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN LAGOMARSINO: A key 
element of our military strategy in U.S. 
Southern Command is force presence main- 
tained through permanent stationing of 
forces in Panama and a vigorous exercise 
program in Honduras. The proposed Lowry 
Amendment to this year’s Defense Authori- 
zation Bill to delete $3.05 million for Phase 
II of the troop upgrade at Palmerola would 
seriously impact on our ability to successful- 
ly carry out this program and demonstrate 
our long term commitment to a faithful ally 
who has seen us cut other critical programs 
such as security assistance. I would like to 
re-emphasize a few key points for your con- 
sideration as the FY 89 Defense authoriza- 
tion bill reaches the House floor. 

We have responded to Congressional re- 
quests in FY 86 and FY 87 to submit 
projects to upgrade the quality of life of our 
non-exercise soldiers stationed at Palmerola. 
The program has been designed to be modu- 
lar and relocatable and to be constructed 
over a three year period in order that Con- 
gress can review each project submission in 
light of the Sandinista threat to regional 
stability. The FY 88 submission addressed 
our most serious quality of life issues at Pal- 
merola and included: a 30 bed clinic to re- 
place inadequate and unsanitary wooden 
buildings, double surface treatment of the 
existing perimeter and interior road net to 
cut down on severe dust hazards to human 
health and aviation operations, and 300 re- 
locatable billets to replace the oldest and 
most deteriorated wooden buildings. 

That construction was authorized last 
year and a request to reprogram funds to 
meet conditions imposed by the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee is now being for- 
warded through Army channels, The FY 89 
program seeks to add an additional 300 relo- 
catable billets and associated utilities. This 
MILCON requirement can be characterized 
in similar fashion to other overseas project 
requests: 

It represents an investment in long-term 
U.S. commitment to a friendly or allied 
nation. Construction projects are highly 
visible reminders of U.S. ability or commit- 
ment to respond if a need arises. 

The program is essential to the well-being 
and well-earned support of our soldiers, sail- 
ors, airmen and marines assigned overseas. 

In the Southern Command area of respon- 
sibility there are also very major differences 
compared with other overseas commands in 
justifying MILCON programs. At the lower 
end of the spectrum, the set of relevant de- 
terrent force options is far more likely to 
consist of activities encompassing security 
assistance (to include contract construction 
for host-nation militaries), exercises, intelli- 
gence support, engineer exercise construc- 
tion, medical exercises, and infrastructure 
development. The majority of these activi- 
ties provide powerful examples to host 
country military establishments of the po- 
tential use of their own engineers in critical 
nation-building functions. 

Because the threat is different, our infra- 
structure needs are also different, and our 
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programs must be designed to maximize 
flexible use of force options. 

My MILCON projects may have multiple 
uses. Projects could and often do support 
U.S. joint or combined exercises, host 
nation infrastructure shortfalls, national de- 
velopment needs, humanitarian and civic 
action or contingency missions. 

The deterrent value of our theater infra- 
structure construction programs in Hondu- 
ras is documented. Congressional approval 
of the FY 84 Palmerola AB upgrade 
projects (runway and taxiway extensions, 
parking apron, and fuel storage) established 
the basing for intelligence sharing and force 
presence which hinders Nicaraguan at- 
tempts to aid the insurgency against the 
democratically elected government at El 
Salvador. These same upgrades proved es- 
sential to stage airlift assistance to Hondu- 
ran forces resisting the Sandinista incur- 
sions in 1986, 1987 and in March of this 
year. Our ability to provide requested assist- 
ance (both military and disaster relief as- 
sistance following the 1986 earthquake) to 
the legitimate governments of El Salvador 
and Honduras was enhanced by the oper- 
ational capabilities built with MILCON 
funds at Palmerola and Goloson airfields. 

Your support of this program to upgrade 
living conditions for our exercise support 
forces in Honduras will enable us to realize 
substantial enhancement of our common 
goal of peace with freedom and democracy 
in Latin America. 

Sincerely, 
FRED F. WOERNER, 
General, U.S. Army, 
Commander in Chief. 

Mr. LOWRY of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield my remaining 30 
seconds to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. DELLUMS], chairman of the 
subcommittee. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to take the 30 seconds to 
answer the question propounded by 
my distinguished colleague from New 
York [Mr. MarTIn]. He is absolutely 
correct that with respect to the $4.15 
million the project was authorized by 
the appropriations were not made. 
The Appropriations Committee said 
fund it out of savings or submit a re- 
programming request. The point is, no 
reprogramming request to date has 
been received, and it would seem to me 
that in view of the fact it has not been 
received it speaks to the question of 
whether or not there is any urgency 
with respect to this issue. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself my remaining 30 
seconds. 

Mr. Chairman, as I said earlier, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. The 
amendment really hurts the troops 
stationed in Palmerola and eliminates 
their getting better water and latrine 
facilities and better sewage facilities. 

So I hope the Committee will oppose 
this amendment. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Chairman, | rise in sup- 
port of the Lowry amendment and | commend 
the gentleman for giving us a chance to take 
another look at what the United States Gov- 
ernment is doing in Honduras. 

Honduras is the poorest country in Latin 
America. Per capital income is less than $700 
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a year. Two-thirds of the population works in 
agriculture—but average growth in that sector 
has been less than 1 percent over the last 
decade. During that same decade, this admin- 
istration has ignored the underlying problems 
and focused instead of turning Honduras into 
a launching pad for its military policy in Cen- 
tral America. 

Along the way, the administration also ig- 
nored the Hondurans who said they were tired 
of the United States using the lens of the ad- 
ministration’s objectives in Nicaragua for view- 
ing the problems in Honduras. The Hondurans 
have decided neither to make war nor peace 
with Nicaragua. They have decided that they 
are tired of having their country overrun by 
refugees and U.S.-backed parliamentary 
groups. 

We have no base rights in Honduras. We 
have no permanent agreements with the Hon- 
duran Government. We have been told by the 
administration that the United States presence 
in Honduras is temporary. Under that ration- 
ale, we have built airstrips, radar stations, 
roads—and now we are talking about bar- 
racks and an administration building. 

Let's not kid ourselves—there’s no such 
thing as a “temporary air strip“ or a tempo- 
rary radar station.” 

It's been argued that this is a quality-of-life 
issue. It's been said that we should not punish 
U.S. servicemen who are by withholding funds 
for their benefit. 

Well, the truth is that we're not withholding 
funds from anybody. 

In fact, we have already authorized over $8 
million for these “quality of life’ improve- 
ments—$8 million that remains unspent. Why 
are we authorizing $3 million more? While we 
may not know what the administration has in 
mind for Honduras, we should at least learn 
why these additional funds are necessary 
when we have unspent funds available. 

| urge my colleagues to support the Lowry 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Washington 
(Mr. Lowry]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman pro tempore announced 
that the noes appeared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. LOWRY of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I demand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic 


device, and there were—ayes 111, noes 
267, not voting 53, as follows: 

[Roll No. 89] 

AYES—111 
Ackerman Clay Foglietta 
Akaka Collins Foley 
Atkins Conyers Ford (MI) 
AuCoin DeFazio Frank 
Bates Dellums Garcia 
Beilenson Dingell Gejdenson 
Bonior Dixon Gephardt 
Bonker Dorgan (ND) Gray (PA) 
Boucher Downey Green 
Boxer Durbin Hawkins 
Brennan Dymally Hayes (IL) 
Brooks Eckart Hertel 
Bruce Edwards (CA) Hochbrueckner 
Bryant Evans Jacobs 
Campbell Fazio Jontz 
Cardin Feighan Kanjorski 
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Kaptur 
Kastenmeier 
Kennedy 
Kildee 
Kleczka 
Kostmayer 
Leach (IA) 
Lehman (FL) 
Leland 
Levine (CA) 
Lewis (GA) 
Lowry (WA) 
Markey 
Martinez 
Matsui 
McCloskey 
McHugh 
Mfume 
Miller (CA) 
Mineta 
Moakley 


Alexander 
Anderson 
Andrews 
Annunzio 
Anthony 
Applegate 
Archer 
Armey 
Aspin 
Badham 
Baker 
Ballenger 
Barnard 
Bartlett 
Bateman 
Bennett 
Bentley 
Bereuter 
Bilbray 
Bilirakis 
Bliley 
Boggs 
Boland 
Borski 


Bosco 
Broomfield 
Brown (CO) 
Buechner 
Bunning 
Burton 
Bustamante 
Byron 
Callahan 
Carper 

Carr 
Chandler 
Chappell 
Cheney 
Clarke 
Clement 
Clinger 
Coats 

Coble 
Coelho 
Coleman (MO) 
Coleman (TX) 
Combest 
Conte 
Cooper 
Coughlin 
Courter 
Crane 
Dannemeyer 
Darden 
Davis (IL) 
Davis (MI) 
DeLay 
DeWine 
Dickinson 
Dicks 
DioGuardi 
Dornan (CA) 
Dowdy 
Dreier 
Dwyer 
Edwards (OK) 
Emerson 
English 
Erdreich 
Espy 

Fascell 


Morella 
Morrison (CT) 
Mrazek 

Nagle 

Nowak 
Oberstar 
Obey 

Olin 

Owens (NY) 
Owens (UT) 


Sawyer 
Scheuer 
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Gunderson 
Hall (TX) 
Hamilton 
Hammerschmidt 
Hansen 
Harris 
Hastert 
Hatcher 
Hayes (LA) 
Hefley 

Henry 
Herger 
Holloway 
Hopkins 
Horton 
Houghton 
Hoyer 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hunter 
Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 
Ireland 
Jenkins 
Johnson (CT) 
Johnson (SD) 
Jones (NC) 
Kasich 

Kemp 
Kennelly 
Kolter 

Kyl 

LaFalce 
Lagomarsino 
Lancaster 
Lantos 

Leath (TX) 
Lehman (CA) 


Lewis (FL) 
Lightfoot 
Lipinski 
Livingston 
Lloyd 

Lott 

Lowery (CA) 
Lujan 

Luken, Thomas 
Lukens, Donald 
Lungren 
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Schroeder 
Schumer 
Sikorski 
Solarz 

St Germain 


Madigan 
Manton 
Marlenee 
Martin (IL) 
Martin (NY) 
Mavroules 
Mazzoli 
McCandless 
McCollum 
McCrery 
McCurdy 
McDade 
McEwen 
McGrath 
McMillan (NC) 
McMillen (MD) 
Meyers 
Michel 

Miller (OH) 
Miller (WA) 
Molinari 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morrison (WA) 
Murphy 
Murtha 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelson 
Nichols 
Nielson 

Ortiz 

Oxley 
Packard 
Parris 

Penny 
Pepper 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 
Pursell 
Quillen 
Ravenel 
Regula 
Rhodes 
Richardson 
Ridge 
Rinaldo 
Ritter 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Roe 

Rogers 
Rostenkowski 
Roth 
Roukema 
Rowland (CT) 
Rowland (GA) 


Schneider 
Schuette 
Schulze 
Sensenbrenner 
Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 
Shumway 
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Shuster Spence Upton 
Sisisky Spratt Valentine 
Skaggs Staggers Vander Jagt 
Skeen Stallings Voikmer 
Skelton Stangeland Vucanovich 
Slaughter (NY) Stenholm Walker 
Slaughter (VA) Stratton Watkins 
Smith (FL) Stump Weber 
Smith (IA) Sundquist Weldon 
Smith (NE) Sweeney Whittaker 
Smith (NJ) Swindall Whitten 
Smith (TX) Synar Wilson 
Smith, Robert Tallon Wise 

(NH) Tauke Wolf 
Smith, Robert Tauzin Wortley 

(OR) Thomas (CA) Yatron 
Snowe Thomas (GA) Young (FL) 
Solomon Torricelli 

NOT VOTING—53 
Barton Flake Moody 
Berman Florio Neal 
Bevill Ford (TN) Oakar 
Biaggi Frost Pashayan 
Boehlert Gibbons Price 
Boulter Gray (IL) Rahall 
Brown (CA) Hall (OH) Ray 
Chapman Hefner Rodino 
Coyne Hiler Rose 
Craig Jeffords Slattery 
Crockett Jones (TN) Smith, Denny 
Daub Kolbe (OR) 
de la Garza Konnyu Stokes 
Derrick Latta Taylor 
Donnelly Lewis (CA) Torres 
Duncan Mack Walgren 
Dyson MacKay Wylie 
Early Mica Young (AK) 
o 1435 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Rahall for, with Mr. Derrick against. 
Mr. Moody for, with Mr. Slattery against. 


Mr. DWYER of New Jersey changed 
his vote from “aye” to “no”. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. MARKEY 

Mr. MARKEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
Downey of New York). The Clerk will 
designate the amendment. 

The text of the amendment is as fol- 
lows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Markey: At 
the end of title IX of division A (page 163, 
after line 6), insert the following new sec- 
tion: 

SEC. 934. RESTRICTION ON ACTIVITIES IN CENTRAL 
AMERICA, 

The prohibition established in section 216 
(prohibiting certain activities by United 
States Government personnel within 20 
miles of the Nicaraguan border) of title II of 
the Act set forth in section 101(k) of the 
continuing appropriations resolution for 
fiscal year 1987 (Public Laws 99-500 and 99- 
591) shall be deemed to prohibit the partici- 
pation of members of the United States 
Armed Forces, within the land areas speci- 
fied in section 216, in any military training 
exercise or maneuver (including a National 
Guard training exercise or a joint United 
States-Honduran military training exercise) 
which is funded in whole or in part with 
funds authorized to be appropriated or oth- 
erwise made available to the Department of 
Defense by this Act. 


The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Pur- 
suant to the rule, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. MARKEY] will be 
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recognized for 5 minutes and a 
Member opposed will be recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Alabama (Mr. DICK- 
INSON] will be recognized for 5 minutes 
in opposition to the amendment. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. MARKEY]. 

Mr. MARKEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 3 minutes. 

Right now, Mr. Chairman, current 
law prohibits, under the Foley amend- 
ment, United States combat troops 
from going into Nicaragua. We have a 
further restriction; the Mrazek amend- 
ment which prohibits American troops 
from being within a 20-mile border 
area training the Contras, for the pur- 
pose clearly of keeping our boys out- 
side of the combat area. 

Now 6 weeks ago the administration 
moved American boys into this 20-mile 
area saying they were going to be 
training themselves; moved them into 
the Jamastran airstrip and then we 
found within a very short period of 
time that they were within of 10 miles 
of the Nicaraguan border on a training 
mission, thereby circumventing the 
Foley amendment and circumventing 
the Mrazek amendment which is sup- 
posed to keep American boys out of 
harm's way. We found that they had 
weapons. That is, it was reported that 
they had 105-millimeter howitzers 
with live shells that, if they were fired, 
would have been able to go 10 miles 
within Nicaragua itself. 

Now understand that no matter 
which of these amendments remains 
in effect that does not talk about the 
Palmerola air base, Tegucigalpa, Agua- 
cate airstrip, Puerto Lempira, all of 
the key military installations within 
that country still remain accessible to 
United States troops. 

United States troops can train in all 
of the rest of Honduras if they need 
that kind of training. But we keep 
them outside of this area. 

So what this amendment does once 
again, is just to insure that American 
boys are not training within this 10- 
mile area because we found as recently 
as 6 weeks ago that the administration 
was moving them within 10 miles of 
the Nicaraguan border while fighting 
was taking place. 

So it just fills the gaps. I think it is 
consistent with the intention which we 
have had all along of insuring that 
American boys are not unnecessarily 
put in danger. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
MARKEY] has 2 minutes remaining. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. LaGomaRsINo]. 


May 2, 1988 


Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. As others have pointed 
out, this is exactly the same amend- 
ment debated and rejected by this 
body last year when it was offered by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
MRAZEK]. 

Two years ago the Mrazek amend- 
ment was approved which prohibited 
United States Government personnel 
from assisting the Nicaraguan demo- 
cratic resistance within 20 miles of the 
Nicaraguan border. United States per- 
sonnel fully complied with that prohi- 
bition. 

But to attempt once again to extend 
the scope of such a prohibition to all 
United States military exercises held 
jointly with the Government of Hon- 
duras or Costa Rica would be an un- 
warranted infringement on the sover- 
eignty of Honduras and/or Costa Rica. 
That would mean, in effect, that Hon- 
duras or Costa Rica could not deter- 
mine for itself where such joint exer- 
cises would have the greatest benefit 
for its own country. 

The administration has stated re- 
peatedly that any exercises, whether 
conducted in Honduras or in Costa 
Rica, would not be related in any way 
to United States support for the Con- 
tras. To prohibit joint exercises in a 
20-mile zone signals to Honduras or 
Costa Rica that they cannot be trust- 
ed to make decisions in their own right 
on what is best for their own national 
security. 

As I said last year in opposition to 
this same language, this amendment 
would be a signal to our friends that 
we cannot be relied on as an ally and 
that perhaps Honduras and Costa 
Rica should cut the best deal they can 
with the Communist Sandinista 
regime in Nicaragua for fear of being 
abandoned by the United States. 

I urge my colleagues to defeat this 
amendment, which is a direct slap in 
the face of our democratic allies— 
Costa Rica and Honduras—in Central 
America. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. DORNAN]. 

Mr. DORNAN of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I visited all the locations 
just a few weeks ago that Mr. MARKEY 
mentions. 

There will be some cynics that will 
take exception to my statement that it 
hurts the peace process to put another 
restriction on the American forces, the 
forces of freedom. But it is true that 
40 miles away from the fighting at the 
confluence of the Buki and Rio Cocos 
River, we had one of the battalions of 
the Seventh Division come into Jamas- 
tran. That was a powerful message to 
this Communist incursion onto the 
sovereign soil of Honduras. 
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If you go down there and talk to the 
boys, as they have been called, these 
men who are putting their lives on the 
line for freedom—and yes, believe it or 
not, they carry weapons. They are 
known to use M-16 rifles in the field 
with live ammunition in it. 

I am glad that some Members like to 
know that our men have clips in their 
weapons as they did not in Beirut 
when 241 were slaughtered. 

Now if we are going to send mes- 
sages to the Communists down here in 
Managua that we are going to restrict 
the forces of freedom, it will end up 
hurting the peace process and if you 
follow that on a daily basis, you know 
that the Communist dictators are get- 
ting arrogant again. Vote “no” on the 
Markey amendment, please, for peace. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the very distin- 
guished chairman of the subcommit- 
tee, the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. MONTGOMERY]. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have been to Honduras as 
many other Members of the House 
have been. The big problem with this 
amendment is it is unenforceable. It is 
hard, it is impossible; you cannot pick 
out a 20-mile limit. 

Most of our training is with the 
Honduran brigades. Our troops are 
safe with the Hondurans. You cannot 
regulate it. What we are getting ready 
to do is to put a restriction on good 
training. That is wrong. 

The Americans gain a great deal out 
of working with the Hondurans. I cer- 
tainly hope we would not restrict 
them. 

If you go down there you cannot tell 
where you are and it is just an un- 
workable amendment. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. SKELTON]. 


o 1445 


Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
might point out to the proponent of 
this amendment that there is a peace 
process going on that, if we believe 
what is being told us, the danger does 
not exist there. 

But be that as it may, a restriction 
such as this would cause confusion. It 
would cause a complete survey to be 
done of the area, which, of course, is 
economically impossible to do. You 
would make it impossible for there to 
be full and complete training of the 
American troops wherever the Hon- 
durans think it should be necessary 
within that country. 

Mr. Chairman, it just does not make 
sense to tie the Americans’ hands, the 
Honduran hands, from doing what 
should be done to further outstanding 
training in that very wild and very 
primitive environment. I do oppose 
this amendment. 
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Mr. MARKEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. MAvVROULEs]. 

Mr. MAVROULES. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding this 
time to me. 

I am going to ask for a yes vote on 
the Markey amendment. Let me make 
around three or four points here. 

Mr. Chairman, the current law al- 
ready establishes a 20-mile border 
zone for U.S. personnel training or as- 
sisting the Contras. The Pentagon has 
recognized and practiced a 20-mile ex- 
clusion zone for training. It is unneces- 
sary and very dangerous to train 
United States forces within 20 miles of 
the Nicaraguan border. This amend- 
ment gives clear guidance to United 
States troops on the issue of training 
in the area, and this amendment does 
not affect an actual operation such as 
transporting Honduran troops to inac- 
cessible areas, mounting rescue oper- 
ations or even combat, and this 
amendment does not affect facilities 
normally based by the United States 
troops or any operations. 

And when you look at this amend- 
ment in total, what is wrong with it? 
There is nothing wrong that is going 
to deter with the operation in Hondu- 


ras. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, it 
is my understanding that, represent- 
ing the committee bill, I would have 
the right to close debate; is that cor- 
rect? 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
gentleman is correct. 

Mr. MARKEY. Mr. Chairman, let 
me explain what this amendment is 
not, and I think that that is very im- 
portant so that my colleagues will 
know what they are voting on. It does 
not, in fact, prohibit American trans- 
portation of Honduran troops. It does 
not prohibit American rescue missions 
into the 20-mile area. It in fact does 
not prohibit American combat troops 
inside the 20-mile area as long as it 
has in fact complied with the Foley 
amendment and other War Powers Act 
restrictions. 

What it does say though is that we 
are not going to send American boys in 
on training missions into this 20-mile 
area, giving them ambiguous missions, 
murky missions, like Beirut, where 
they do not have clear instructions. 
They are in on training, but they have 
live ammunition. You have not given 
them clear instructions as to what 
they should do. 

Mr. Chairman, we should not have 
boys in on training missions in this 
area with live ammunition. If my col- 
leagues want to send in combat troops, 
this does not prohibit them, but we 
will just have to comply with the 
other restrictions in law and order to 
get the combat troops in. But, if my 
colleagues want to avoid a Beirut and 
do not want murky missions of train- 
ing with thousands of American boys 
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walking around with live ammunition, 
then vote yes on the Markey amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield my remaining time to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. HUNTER]. 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding this 
time to me. 

My colleagues, the President and the 
Secretary of Defense showed good 
judgment in the last scenario in which 
American troops trained in Honduras, 
Let us go back for a minute. 

The Sandinistas invaded Honduras. 
They were killing Contras in their 
base camps. Contras were killing San- 
dinistas. The Honduran Government 
was reluctant to act because they did 
not know if the United States stood 
behind them. We sent in the 82d, not 
for combat, but for training. They 
trained in some cases fairly close to 
the border. When the 82d went in, 
Honduras, seeing that we were behind 
them, took strong action. They took 
two warning air strikes against Sandi- 
nista positions. The Sandinistas 
promptly withdrew from Honduras, 
ceasing the killing between Contras 
and Sandinistas. No troops in the 82d 
were harmed. 

So, by the President and the Secre- 
tary of State exercising their judg- 
ment to do what the Markey amend- 
ment would prohibit us from doing, 
saved lives. I would urge all of my col- 
leagues, Republican and Democrat, to 
vote against the Markey amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. All 
time has expired on this amendment. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. MARKEY]. 

The question was taken. 


RECORDED VOTE 
Mr. MARKEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand a recorded vote. 
A recorded vote was ordered. 
The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—ayes 147, noes 
238, not voting 46, as follows: 


[Roll No. 90) 


AYES—147 
Ackerman Coleman (TX) Gejdenson 
Akaka Collins Gephardt 
Alexander Conte Gilman 
Anderson Conyers Gonzalez 
Applegate Coyne Gordon 
Atkins DeFazio Gray (PA) 
AuCoin Dellums Green 
Bates Dingell Guarini 
Beilenson Dixon Hawkins 
Bennett Dorgan (ND) Hayes (IL) 
Boehlert Downey Hertel 
Boland Durbin Hochbrueckner 
Bonior Dymally Hughes 
Bonker Edwards(CA) Jacobs 
Bosco Espy Jeffords 
Boucher Evans Johnson (CT) 
Boxer Fazio Johnson (SD) 
Brennan Feighan Jontz 
Brooks Flake Kaptur 
Bruce Florio Kastenmeier 
Bryant Foglietta Kennedy 
Cardin Foley Kildee 
Carper Ford (MI) Kleczka 
Clay Frank Kostmayer 
Coelho Garcia LaFalce 
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Leach (IA) 
Lehman (CA) 
Lehman (FL) 
Leland 

Levin (MI) 
Levine (CA) 
Lewis (GA) 
Lowry (WA) 
Manton 
Markey 
Martinez 
Matsui 
Mavroules 
Mazzoli 
McCloskey 
McHugh 
Miller (CA) 
Mineta 
Moakley 
Morella 
Morrison (CT) 
Mrazek 
Nagle 
Natcher 


Andrews 
Annunzio 


Ballenger 
Barnard 
Bartlett 
Bateman 
Bentley 
Bereuter 
Bilbray 
Bilirakis 
Bliley 
Boggs 
Borski 
Broomfield 
Brown (CO) 
Buechner 
Bunning 
Burton 
Bustamante 
Byron 
Callahan 
Campbell 
Carr 
Chandler 
Chappell 
Cheney 
Clarke 
Clement 
Clinger 
Coats 
Coble 
Coleman (MO) 
Combest 
Cooper 
Coughlin 
Courter 
Crane 
Dannemeyer 
Darden 
Davis (IL) 
Davis (MI) 
DeLay 
DeWine 
Dickinson 
Dicks 
DioGuardi 


Gallegly 
Gallo 


Oberstar 
Obey 

Olin 

Owens (NY) 
Owens (UT) 
Panetta 
Pease 

Pelosi 


Schneider 
Schroeder 
Schumer 
Sikorski 
Skaggs 


NOES—238 


Gaydos 
Gekas 
Gingrich 
Glickman 
Goodling 
Gradison 
Grandy 
Grant 
Gregg 
Gunderson 
Hall (TX) 
Hamilton 
Hammerschmidt 
Hansen 
Harris 
Hastert 
Hatcher 
Hayes (LA) 
Hefley 
Henry 
Herger 
Holloway 
Hopkins 
Horton 
Houghton 
Hoyer 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hunter 
Hutto 
Hyde 
Inhofe 
Ireland 
Jenkins 
Jones (NC) 
Kanjorski 
Kasich 
Kemp 
Kennelly 
Kolter 

Kyl 
Lagomarsino 
Lancaster 


Lipinski 
Livingston 
Lloyd 

Lott 

Lowery (CA) 
Lujan 

Luken, Thomas 
Lukens, Donald 
Lungren 
Madigan 
Marlenee 
Martin (IL) 
Martin (NY) 
McCandless 
McCollum 
McCrery 
McCurdy 
McDade 
McEwen 
McGrath 
McMillan (NC) 
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Slaughter (NY) 
Smith (FL) 
Snowe 
Solarz 

St Germain 
Staggers 
Stark 
Studds 
Swift 
Torricelli 
Towns 
Traficant 
Traxler 
Udall 
Vento 
Visclosky 
Walgren 
Waxman 
Weiss 
Wheat 
Wiliams 
Wolpe 
Wyden 
Yates 


McMillen (MD) 
Meyers 
Mfume 
Miller (OH) 
Miller (WA) 
Molinari 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morrison (WA) 
Murphy 
Murtha 
Myers 
Nelson 
Nichols 
Nielson 
Nowak 
Ortiz 

Oxley 
Packard 
Parris 
Pashayan 
Patterson 
Pepper 
Petri 
Pickett 
Pickle 
Porter 
Pursell 
Quillen 
Ravenel 
Rhodes 
Richardson 
Ridge 
Rinaldo 
Ritter 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Roe 


Rogers 
Rostenkowski 
Roth 
Roukema 
Rowland (CT) 
Rowland (GA) 
Saiki 
Saxton 
Schaefer 
Schuette 
Schulze 
Sensenbrenner 
Sharp 
Shaw 
Shays 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Sisisky 
Skeen 
Skelton 
Slaughter (VA) 
Smith (1A) 
Smith (NE) 
Smith (NJ) 
Smith (TX) 
Smith, Robert 
(NH) 
Smith, Robert 
(OR) 
Solomon 


Spence Tallon Watkins 
Spratt Tauke Weber 
Stallings Tauzin Weldon 
Stangeland Thomas (CA) Whittaker 
Stenholm Thomas (GA) Whitten 
Stratton Upton Wilson 
Stump Valentine Wise 
Sundquist Vander Jagt Wolf 
Sweeney Volkmer Wortley 
Swindall Vucanovich Yatron 
Synar Walker Young (FL) 
NOT VOTING—46 
Barton Ford (TN) Moody 
Berman Frost Neal 
Bevill Gibbons Oakar 
Biaggi Gray (IL) Price 
Boulter Hall (OH) Ray 
Brown (CA) Hefner Rodino 
Chapman Hiler Rose 
Craig Jones (TN) Slattery 
Crockett Kolbe Smith, Denny 
Daub Konnyu (OR) 
de la Garza Latta Stokes 
Derrick Lewis (CA) Taylor 
Donnelly Mack Torres 
Duncan MacKay Wylie 
Dyson Mica Young (AK) 
Early Michel 
o 1507 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
On this vote: 


Mr. Moody for, with Mr. Derrick against. 

Mr. Rodino for, with Mr. Craig against. 

Mr. Slattery for, with Mr. Boulter against. 

Mrs. JOHNSON of Connecticut, 
Miss SCHNEIDER, and Mr. JEF- 
FORDS changed their votes for “no” 
to “aye.” 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
Downey). It is now in order to debate 
the subject matter of budget priorities. 

Pursuant to the rule, the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. AspiIn] will be 
recognized for 20 minutes and the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. DICKIN- 
son] will be recognized for 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. ASPIN]. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, on our 
side, the person allocating the time 
during general debate will be the gen- 
tlewoman from California [Mrs. 
BOXER]. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
would ask the Chair to designate the 
offerer of the amendment, the gentle- 
man from Arizona [Mr. KYL] to con- 
trol the time on this side. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objec- 
tion, the gentlewoman from California 
Mrs. Boxer] will be recognized for 20 
minutes and the gentleman from Ari- 
zona [Mr. KYL] will be recognized for 
20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentle- 
woman from California [Mrs. Boxer]. 

Mrs. BOXER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, we are right now 
faced with two amendments on mili- 
tary budgeting, the Boxer amendment 
coauthored by Congressmen GRAY, 
MILLER, MAVROULES, and DELLUMs, and 
the Kyl amendment. 
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The Boxer amendment embraces the 
pay-as-you-go concept, brought to us 
by the gentleman from California, Mr. 
GEORGE MILLER, 6 years ago, and I 
might say, passed by this very House. 
It is a responsible budgeting amend- 
ment. It says that if we need to have 
modest, sustained increases in military 
spending, it should be done on a pay- 
as-you-go basis. 

The Kyl amendment, quite frankly, 
will take us to the never-never land of 
skyrocketing budget deficits, with no 
guarantee of a sensible defense, be- 
cause it calls for a yearly, almost auto- 
matic, increase in defense spending, 
but is silent on how to pay for it. 

So whether, my colleagues, you call 
yourselves liberal or conservative, a 
dove or a hawk, we believe that no one 
in this House would support increasing 
the deficit because of automatic knee- 
jerk real increases in spending in any 
area of the budget, because we have 
made a commitment, Mr. Chairman, to 
the American people that we are going 
to resolve the deficit crisis. 

Now, the stock market crash of Oc- 
tober ripped the blinders from the 
eyes of many people, and the adminis- 
tration began to work with the leader- 
ship in the Congress to tackle the 
budget crisis. They produced the 
budget summit agreement. None of us 
thought it was perfect, but in fact 
they sat down and they looked at the 
need to use pay-as-you-go as a basis for 
budgeting. 

Our amendment continues that 
spirit of fiscal responsibility in budget 
making. 

Now, immediately following the 
Boxer amendment, we will have before 
us an amendment from my distin- 
guished colleague, the gentleman from 
Arizona [Mr. Kyu], that calls for 
“modest, but sustained real growth.” 
In other words, growth beyond infla- 
tion in the defense budget. 

The gentleman from Arizona [Mr. 
KYL] will argue with great spirit for 
his amendment, but I think, frankly, 
that it is an amendment that does not 
really have any guts to it, because the 
gentleman is silent, totally silent, on 
how he is going to pay for these yearly 
increases. 

Now, let us assume a 4-percent infla- 
tion rate and a 3 percent real growth 
in spending for 1990, 1991, and 1992. 
By 1993 we would add nearly $67 bil- 
lion to the budget and send our budget 
deficits spiraling upward again. 

Mr. Chairman, that prospect is intol- 
erable. We cannot continue to spend 
the resources that belong to future 
generations. We have to make hard 
tough choices. They are not easy. But 
they must be made on the domestic 
side of the budget, and they must be 
made on the defense side of the 
budget. 
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Now, because so many of my col- 
leagues wish to speak, I am not going 
to take any more time at this point. 
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All I would say to my colleagues is 
listen to what President Reagan him- 
self said in the 1989 budget message, 
“If this deficit is not curbed by limit- 
ing the appetite of Government, we 
put in jeopardy what we have worked 
so hard to achieve.” 

Madam Chairman, I think personal- 
ly it would be the epitome of injustice 
to exempt the defense budget from 
that sentiment. Everything has to be 
done on a pay-as-you-go basis. 

I hope my colleagues will vote up 
the Boxer amendment, vote down the 
Kyl amendment, so that we can have 
some responsible defense budgeting. 

Madam Chairman, I reserve the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. KYL. Madam Chairman, we 
have an opportunity in this general 
debate to focus on the deficiency in 
defense spending and in budgeting. 
For several years congressional and 
DOD leaders have been calling for 
more sensible budgeting, recognizing 
that it is very inefficient to alternate 
between big increases and then de- 
creases in spending. Efficiency is espe- 
cially important now that the defense 
budget is being squeezed to a point 
where we are actually suffering forced 
reductions. It does not look like the 
Soviets are about to let us off the 
hook either. They are spending and 
perhaps more importantly, their re- 
sulting strength continues to increase 
according to the just-released 1988 
Soviet Military Power. 

Let me quote some eloquent spokes- 
men on this point while referring to a 
chart which illustrates the point. 

The chairman of the Committee on 
Armed Services, the gentleman from 
Wisconsin (Mr. Asprn] in his March 
1988, news release concerning this bill 
said, “What we are seeing is a roller 
coaster. Excessive increases in the 
early 1980’s have produced real cuts in 
the late 1980’s. What we needed in de- 
fense then, and what we need now, are 
real, modest, and repeated increases.” 

He went on to say, The boom or 
bust cycle exhibited does no good for 
the economy or national defense.” 

Referring to the chart, this is the 
boom or bust cycle that the chairman 
was referring to. The bust cycle during 
the period 1971-76, and then periods 
of increases of 4.2 and 4.9 percent. 
Then we have decreases, and then an- 
other period of increases. Totaling 
that up, it comes to 13 percent in 1981, 
11 percent in 1982, and then finally re- 
sulting in our forced decreases begin- 
ning in 1986. This is the boom and 
bust to which the chairman has re- 
ferred. 

He said, “I constantly hear the 
demand for the Defense Department 
to operate more efficiently. But it is 
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unreasonable to expect efficiency 
when we fund the Department so er- 
ratically. The demand for efficiency 
requires some participation on the 
part of the Congress and the public by 
providing some constancy to the 
budget.“ 

He concluded by saying, I hope 
that when the current cut-and-slash 
part of the cycle bottoms out, we will 
not respond by throwing money at the 
Pentagon but by providing steady, 
modest increases on the order of 2 to 4 
percent annually.” 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Dickinson], the ranking Republican 
member on the Committee on Armed 
Services, in the same press release 
echoed the same theme when he said, 
“Unless there is some remarkable de- 
crease in the Soviet threat in the fore- 
seeable future, we will need modest 
but sustained real growth in defense 
budgets to be able to provide the na- 
tional security our citizens need and 
deserve.“ 

It is illustrative that the Secretary 
of Defense Frank Carlucei pointed out 
that with respect to this boom and 
bust cycle, shown on this chart, Had 
we had nothing but zero real growth 
from 1970 to 1988, we would be just as 
well, if not better, off than we have 
been with the up and downs.” 

This was also the conclusion of the 
Bipartisan Commission on Integrated 
Long-Term Strategy when in their 
report they said: 

Defense dollars will continue to buy less 
so long as we remain in this stop-go mode. 

Congress and the executive branch should 
aim at steady, moderate growth in the de- 
fense budget and avoid these extreme fluc- 
tuations. 

So long as the country remains afflicted 
by stop-go spending, the Pentagon will need 
plans for taking maximum advantage of the 
next crisis-driven surge in spending. 

This is a bipartisan issue. As was 
pointed out by the chairman, and I 
would like to quote him again: 

This boom or bust approach to defense 
budgeting does no good either for our econ- 
omy or our national security. What we need 
is a commitment by left and right, Demo- 
crats and Republicans, liberals and conserv- 
atives to raise defense spending modestly 
but consistently. Then and only then can we 
rightfully expect greater efficiency from 
the Pentagon. 

Since there is such a strong consen- 
sus among those responsible, we felt it 
was time to take the next step and 
state this consensus as a matter of 
policy to guide our future decisions. 
Therefore, we drafted a simple sense- 
of-Congress resolution embodying the 
principle of modest but sustained real 
growth in defense budgets beginning 
with the fiscal year 1990 budget. 

What does it mean? It does not set a 
specific percentage increase. It does 
not say that defense should begin 
taking a larger slice of the pie either 
as a percent of Federal spending or as 
a percent of gross national product. It 
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means only that defense should share 
in the growth of our economy and the 
resulting annual increases in Federal 
revenue, and that such growth should 
be an amount modest but in direction 
sustained. In other words, slow but 
steady growth. 

It is true that this sense-of-Congress 
resolution is not binding but it is an 
important expression of intent and 
principle both to the administration 
and to our constituents. We could 
have simply included this in report 
language of the DOD authorization 
bill. This amendment however, by the 
way, passed by a voice vote in the full 
Committee on Armed Services. We 
wanted all Members of the House to 
be able to participate in stating the 
consensus, 

If we adopt this resolution it will ask 
the next administration when it pre- 
sents its first budget not to send up an 
unrealistic increase but rather a 
modest increase in defense spending 
and to plan future budgets with mod- 
erate but steady growth. 

It will similarly provide our Commit- 
tee on the Budget with guidance and 
give the Congress a goal against which 
to judge proposed budgets. 

Finally it will assure the American 
taxpayers that we are budgeting de- 
fense efficiently. Failure to vote for 
this resolution would send a signal 
that in Congress it is business as usual, 
all talk and no action when it comes to 
efficient defense budgeting. 

This is not a partisan issue. Conserv- 
atives would like much more spending, 
liberals much less, but modest, sus- 
tained growth makes sense to all. 

I know that some of my colleagues 
oppose this resolution but I believe 
their perfecting amendment would 
send the wrong signal. Their proposal 
would require defense spending and 
only defense spending to be restricted 
to a pay-as-you-go basis without defin- 
ing what that concept means. 

Does it mean no more defense dol- 
lars until the deficit is gone? 

Does it mean we add up nondefense 
spending that we want and subtract 
that from real revenues and use what 
is left for defense? 

Does it mean a tax increase? 

The language of the substitute, I 
submit, is either meaningless or it is 
very dangerous, and contrary to the 
interests of the American people. 

We can and we must afford modest 
growth in defense. Asking where the 
revenues for defense alone will come is 
a red herring. We are simply saying let 
us go on record as agreeing with our 
leadership that the most efficient use 
of tax dollars is through budgeting 
that allows intelligent planning. 
Steady, modest growth, not violent 
swings up and down. 

I urge a yes vote on the Kyl-Darden 
resolution, and a no vote on the Boxer 
amendment. 
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Madam Chairman, I reserve the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mrs. BOXER. Madam Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Fazio], a member of 
the Committee on the Budget and of 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. FAZIO. Madam Chairman, I 
think this is a rather important debate 
we are about to have here because it is 
one of the few times during the discus- 
sions of the defense authorization bill 
that we are going to look a little bit 
down the road at what is coming for 
defense spending, and it is not a pleas- 
ant prospect. 

In August Secretary Carlucci will be 
bringing us his revised 5-year defense 
plan, the FYDP, as it is called. That 
plan, if it contains what he intimates 
it will, will mean that we will have to 
cut $250 billion over the next 5 years 
from anticipated expenditures if we 
maintain a 2-percent real growth in 
the defense budget. I think we all real- 
ize that as the chart that was up here 
a minute ago indicates, we have not 
had real growth in defense for 3 years. 
It could well be that we will need more 
than 2 percent real growth if we are to 
avoid cuts that will probably mean 
people in our districts are laid off, 
people on assembly lines will be con- 
tacting their Congressmen, and we will 
all be feeling the political and econom- 
ic crunch in the outyears. 

I really do not have a major dispute 
with my friend the gentleman from 
Arizona [Mr. KYL] when he points out 
to us the folly of the ramp up and the 
ramp down, the boom and bust kind of 
approach that we have in defense 
spending at the present time. 
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Where I join the gentlewoman from 
California [Mrs. Boxer] in her dissent 
and support for her perfecting amend- 
ment, is that we cannot discuss this in 
a vacuum. We cannot discuss this 
question of what it will take to provide 
for proper defense without the “T” 
word, taxes or reductions in entitle- 
ments. 

Deficit reduction has taken priority. 
And we know we are not going to be 
cutting back further on most domestic 
spending. Our annually appropriated 
domestic spending is now at the lowest 
percentage of our budget and as a per- 
centage of our GNP, since the early 
1960's. 

We have turned the corner. If there 
is going to be an adequate amount of 
defense spending, and I think more of 
us than perhaps realize it will be advo- 
cating at least a level defense spending 
figure and perhaps even some in- 
creases in the next several years, we 
will have to pay for it. We are all going 
to have to put the money on the table 
to make it possible to provide for an 
adequate defense. We cannot continue 
to have it both ways—more defense 
and more deficit. The Kyl amendment 
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allows that. The Boxer amendment 
makes us accountable and says pay as 
you go. 

Mr. KYL. Madam Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. KASICH]. 

Mr. KASICH. Madam Chairman, the 
Kyl amendment is such a basic thing, 
I really have some difficulty under- 
standing the partisan conflict here for 
one very basic reason. First of all, the 
idea for the Kyl amendment was prob- 
ably not drafted up only within the 
head of the gentleman from Arizona, 
JOHN KYL. It really came from a study 
that was done, a bipartisan study, 
called “Discriminate Deterrence.” 

Some of the people who served on 
this long-term strategy study were 
Anne Armstrong, Zbigniew Brzezinski, 
Democrat Bill Clark, the respected 
Bill Clark, Admiral Holloway, Henry 
Kissinger, Gen. John Vessey. They sat 
down, and they tried to figure out ex- 
actly what the threat is to the United 
States and how we ought to plan to 
meet that threat. 

There is going to be an amendment 
offered later that I have written that 
talks about the need to define weap- 
ons systems consistent with the threat 
so that they fit together, something 
that we said ought to be done for 100 
years, and it is something I can hardly 
understand we have never done 
before. 

I would like to get support on both 
sides of the aisle for that amendment. 
I think we will get it. 

What they really say in this book, 
bottom line, when they talk about de- 
fense budgeting, is we ought to do 
what the gentleman said we ought to 
do, which is prevent wide fluctuation. 

If you go back to the Kennedy years, 
and I was young then, but if you go 
back to the debate, the United States 
was experiencing a missile gap. When 
John Kennedy was elected President, 
we started to ramp up the defense 
budget and spend money. We went 
through the Vietnam war, debated 
guns and butter, and we decided we 
need guns and butter at that time. We 
were spending a significant percentage 
of GNP on defense then, and we went 
through a period where we absolutely 
starved defense. Then the President 
comes in and decides we have got to 
increase it. And that received biparti- 
san support. 

What we do is where we starve de- 
fense, as you can see, from 1971 to 
1976, we essentially starved defense, 
and then we come back, and we in- 
crease it significantly for a couple of 
years, and then we starve it again, and 
then this President comes in, and we 
have increases of 13, 11, 8 percent, 
clearly an increase in my judgment 
that put us in a position of almost 
throwing money at a problem, and 
some of that money was wasted. Now 
we are back down to 4 years of cuts 
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which is an unraveling of what we 
have built up. 

The bottom line is that feast-or- 
famine cycles lead to joint problems. 
When we increase it significantly, we 
waste some money, and then we all get 
concerned. I was one of the people 
who was most concerned about waste 
in defense spending. So then the 
public support builds to cut it. So we 
cut, cut, cut. Then we cut back to the 
point where we start unraveling what 
we gained. Then we start increasing 
again and throwing money at the 
problem. 

Mrs. BOXER. Madam Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. MILLER] who is on the 
Budget Committee, and he was the 
author of the pay-as-you-go concept 
that passed this House 6 years ago. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Madam 
Chairman, I thank the gentlewoman 
for yielding. 

Members act like this was a money 
or a fiscal problem. What this actually 
says is that for a few years Congress 
was able to rob from every other pro- 
gram in the country and could run up 
the defense spending. But then pretty 
soon the priorities changed. Then we 
run up against it, and then ran against 
the deficit. 

The priorities are back. The point is 
this: Members have got to have the 
courage of their convictions. If they 
believe there ought to be a sustained, 
modest growth. I do not think they 
are wrong, but they have got to tell 
the people how they are going to pay 
for it. 

We have been paying for it over the 
last couple of years by stealing $200 
billion out of domestic programs, cut- 
ting them by 35 percent, and at the 
same time increasing the deficit to an 
all-time historic high. 

The question is: Will we have the 
courage of our convictions? If I be- 
lieved so strongly about social pro- 
grams, I have an obligation to tell 
people where we are going to get that 
money, and in the Committee on the 
Budget this year when we increased 
programs for children’s programs, we 
took it from other domestic programs. 
It was a pay-as-you-go basis. 

What happens with defense spend- 
ing? Everytime Congress wants more 
defense spending, they just reach into 
the deficit bag. It is just like it is an 
open raid on the Treasury. 

What we have got to determine in 
this country is: What are our prior- 
ities? Everybody says they want to set 
those priorities. Lyndon Johnson 
could not set them, because he wanted 
the Vietnam war and the war on pov- 
erty. Richard Nixon could not set 
them, because he did not want to tell 
the people the cost of the Vietnam 
war and raise taxes, and Presidents 
Ford and Carter were not quite sure 
why they created it. Ronald Reagan 
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was interested in creating the deficit 
to run up the defense bill, and the fact 
of the matter is you have got to go 
back, and the country will choose its 
priorities. 

I suspect many of my priorities will 
lose. Put them on a pay-as-you-go 
basis, and there are only two ways pro- 
grams can be paid for. Hither cut 
other programs to make room for food 
stamps or defense, or raise revenues. If 
that is not done, we are raising the 
deficit, increasing the deficit, which is 
supposedly what this administration 
with its fiscal conservatives are about, 
or else we will be dedicated to another 
$60 or $70 billion of deficit for the 
next several years. 

Mr. KYL. Madam Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. DARDEN]. 

Mr. DARDEN. Madam Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding me 
this time. 

Mr. KASICH. Madam Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DARDEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Kastcu]. 

Mr. KASICH. Madam Chairman, 
just to conclude the thought I was 
making a moment ago, these cycles of 
feast and famine contribute to waste 
and inefficiency in the weapons sys- 
tems and purchasing and everything 
else. This is a very simple, common- 
sense amendment that clearly says 
that we ought to be consistent, and I 
think we ought to support the Kyl 
amendment. 

Mr. DARDEN. Madam Chairman, I 
rise in support of the amendment 
which I am offering with my good 
friend from Arizona. 

The important aspect of this non- 
binding sense-of-Congress amendment 
is that it is good defense policy. I also 
believe it is good economic policy. Crit- 
ics may argue that we cannot afford 
sustained growth in defense. I propose 
that modest, and I emphasize modest, 
growth in defense spending is impor- 
tant to ensure that other budgetary 
accounts do not receive the brunt end 
of funding. 

However, it makes a great deal of 
sense to ensure that defense spending 
does not increase by leaps and bounds, 
nor that it decrease tremendously. 

In fiscal year 1980, defense spending 
increased by 2 percent. In fiscal 1981 it 
increased by 13 percent. The next year 
it increased by 12 percent. The sizable 
increase during these 2 years can prob- 
ably be attributed to continuing the 
rebuilding efforts begun by the Carter 
administration and continued by the 
present administration. However, 
during the following years, fiscal years 
1983 through 1985, the budget in- 
creased 9 percent, 5 percent, 7 percent, 
followed by decrease of 4 percent, 3 
percent, and again by 3 percent. It has 
been said this is a roller coaster 
oe for funding our national de- 

ense. 
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The amendment notes that the 
United States must continue to im- 
prove its defense capabilities to deter 
strategic attack and other threats. Al- 
though I am encouraged by recent 
arms control treaties and proposals, I 
don’t believe anyone in this body be- 
lieves that the Soviets will alter their 
stated military goals. If the Soviets 
continue to improve their military ca- 
pabilities, the United States must 
meet this challenge. 

At this time, the best solution to en- 
suring that we meet this military chal- 
lenge is through modest budgetary 
growth in our defense spending. If we 
overfund the Department of Defense, 
this will lead to a time when, due to 
budgetary constraints, we must cut de- 
fense spending levels to a dangerous 
level. It stands to reason that if we 
overfund defense in 1 year, we are 
going to be forced to underfund it in 
upcoming years. 

Madam Chairman, this sense-of-Con- 
gress amendment calls for the Presi- 
dent to submit a defense budget that 
provides for modest growth. The 
amendment has been approved by the 
Committee on Armed Services. Our 
committee is responsible for setting 
defense policy, and the majority of its 
members believe this is the best 
method for ensuring that we will con- 
tinue to meet the threats to our secu- 
rity. I strongly support this sense-of- 
the-Congress amendment, and urge its 
adoption. 

[From the Wall Street Journal, May 2, 
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TOWARD A REAL DEFENSE BUILDUP 


(By Gregory A. Fossedal) 


Congress and the Reagan administration 
are well on their way to passage of the larg- 
est cut in military spending since the 
1970s—arguably the biggest since 1955. The 
common wisdom is that this follows record 
peacetime defense hikes. Yet a review of 
recent history belies the notion of a massive 
defense buildup, and makes the present 
debate on cuts more serious. 

A 1985 Pentagon report shows that real 
growth in defense budget authority peaked 
at a 12% annual rate in 1981. By 1982, other 
government figures show, money spent for 
defense was falling below levels that Jimmy 
Carter had campaigned on, and Ronald 
Reagan had called inadequate, in 1980. In 
1984, defense spending began to level off, 
and has declined in real terms since 1985. 

One reason for declining defense spend- 
ing—and declining public support for it—is 
that people don’t think the money spent so 
far has been spent well. They're right. Rep. 
Jim Courter (R., N.J.) puts the dark defense 
picture this way: “Officials who imagine 
that we're not losing [the arms race] are 
grossly misinformed, and therefore grossly 
irresponsible.” 

Since 1980, pay and morale have been 
raised from extremely low levels. This 
needed to be done, but since pay historically 
occupies 30% or more of the defense budget, 
bringing military salaries up to a more equi- 
table level is a very costly business. It’s hard 
to name another area in which the U.S. po- 
sition has improved markedly. 
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TOO-LOW READINESS 


The number of nuclear warheads on U.S. 
intercontinental missiles and bombers has 
declined since 1980. Our shrinking subma- 
rine fleet is increasingly vulnerable to 
Soviet attack. Slow cruise missiles, of debat- 
able penetration capability, constitute the 
only significant addition to U.S. strategic 
forces. 

According to the Pentagon, the Soviets 
spend multiples of what we do researching 
and deploying defenses against nuclear 
weapons, and have the only deployed shield 
against them on the planet. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, in a report cited favorably 
by George Bush, argue that the Soviet 
Union would win a defense deployment race 
with the U.S. 

Conventional balance? Even the adminis- 
tration complains that U.S. forces suffer 
from too-low readiness. Our position in 
Europe is not better, and probably worse. 
Ex-National Security Adviser Robert 
McFarlane wrote in 1986: “In the past five 
years . . . the Soviet Union has produced as 
many fighter aircraft as the U.S. and her 
NATO allies, four times as many helicop- 
ters, five times as many artillery pieces, 12 
times as many ballistic missiles, and 50 
times as many bombers.” 

Still, Americans take the sensible view 
that they elect presidents to sustain the bal- 
ance of power. They will doubt standing- 
tall” platitudes only when real-world events 
put the lie to White House talking points. 
Today, to give President Reagan’s detente 
its due, the calm international surface just 
doesn’t seem to indicate dangerous currents 
below. The Soviets are pulling out of Af- 
ghanistan, or seem to be; taking missiles out 
of Europe, or say they are; moving to cut 
strategic and conventional forces, or at least 
negotiating cuts. They are even glasnosting 
the gulag, 

That's not my version of events. Yet it's 
the world according to Reagan, the most 
anti-Soviet president in history. And any 
proof that he is wrong—that the Soviets will 
use agreements to solidify military superior- 
ity, and continue dominating such countries 
as Afghanistan at a lower cost—may not 
come for some time. This undermines sup- 
port for defense spending. 

Two more factors shaping the new budget- 
cut consensus were the nuclear freezeniks 
who took to the streets early in the decade 
and the military reformers who at about the 
same time began to attract great attention 
to overpriced spare parts. 

Both groups helped inculcate the (correct) 
notion that merely spending money doesn't 
necessarily increase U.S. might. The admin- 
istration helped, too. “By spending it so in- 
eptly,” a former aide to Rep. Les Aspin (D., 
Wis.) says, “they broke the perceived link 
between spending more and having more se- 
curity.” 

Ironically, what the administration 
mainly did—as a laudatory 1981 Washington 
Post article noted—was simply request a 
little more money for old Carter programs 
like the MX missile and B-1 bomber. Then 
Congress, making matters worse, cut many 
weapons like the MX back to inefficient, 
high-cost-per-unit, production levels. 

Meanwhile, though resisting proposals for 
a nuclear freeze, test ban, and narrow read- 
ing of the anti-missile defense treaty, the 
administration gave their premises great 
credence. From 1981 on, nearly every brief- 
ing paper from the Pentagon or the White 
House, nearly every Reagan speech, empha- 
sized that one of the main goals of any 
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buildup is to spur negotiations. Secure 
forces were presented not as an end in 
themselves, but as a means to the higher 
goal of arms control; treaties became not a 
means to security, but an end in themselves. 

Arms-control progress claimed by the 
Reagan administration may not so much re- 
verse the dynamic as redirect it. A recent 
newsletter for the Freeze Voter Education 
Fund says: “In 1988, the peace community 
[can] re-emerge as a champion of American 
strength, strength forged through invest- 
ment in education and kids, competitive 
technologies, and social welfare.” Changing 
these trends will require more than a fron- 
tal assault on anti-defense congressmen, or 
speeches about the need for vigilance. 
Ronald Reagan tried both. Rather, those 
concerned about U.S. vulnerability will have 
to rethink their tactics, and maybe even 
propose a policy change or two—taking a 
cue from the freeze supporters and military 
reformers. 

Here are three concrete ideas: 

1) Fund Things people like. When the 
question is framed right—and framing ques- 
tions the right way is what leaders do— 
about three out of four Americans favor 
building a defense against nuclear weapons. 
They do this knowing better than many sci- 
entists that defenses are never leakproof. 
One way to rebuild support for defense 
spending, then, is to shift emphasis to the 
popular idea of actual defense“ i. e., things 
that shield people from weapons. By con- 
trast, one way to undercut both Star Wars 
and the Pentagon generally is to reassure 
voters that the strategic defense initiative 
involves only tentative research on a perfect 
shield. This reinforces the opposing message 
that Star Wars is a costly boondoggle. 

Americans might also support a new 
effort to compete in the high frontier of 
space generally: say a contest among con- 
tractors to design a big, simple rocket to 
boost things into space cheaply. They prob- 
ably would back a stepped-up war on terror- 
ists, especially if U.S. might were used 
boldly: lots of Libyas and Grenadas, no 
more Lebanons or Nicaraguas. 

2) Find things to cut. Doves plow a little 
money into a pet project each time they 
slash the budget. Hawks should propose a 
few cuts with every call for strong defense. 
Someone is always talking about closing un- 
needed military bases. These and the teeny- 
weeny, easy-to-shield-against Midgetman 
missile should both be cut. Yet they're just 
a start. Why hasn't someone, for example, 
proposed a line-item veto covering only the 
Pentagon? 

Likewise, everyone opposes the boom in 
defense-oversight bureaucracies in recent 
years. Or rather, they oppose it in theory. 
Despite hot air from Sen. Sam Nunn (D., 
Ga.), Rep. Aspin, and a blue-ribbon commis- 
sion, the budgets and staffs of Congress, the 
Joint Chiefs, the Defense Logistics Agency, 
and a dozen-odd other agencies are as much 
as several dozen times their 1960 levels. 
Why not slash this Military-Congressional 
Complex? This would not only trim waste 
directly, but reduce time delays that drive 
up the costs of many programs, This would 
even be the key to eliminating those big- 
ticket toilet seat covers and hammers. 

3. Reduce obligations to our European 
allies. Administrations Republican and 
Democratic have tried pleading, signing 
agreements, and issuing threats. Yet noth- 
ing seems to persuade U.S. allies to pick up 
their own Eurotab. Happily, there is an al- 
ternative that has not yet been tried and 
that will work: Set a reasonable date, say 10 
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years off, for the removal of all U.S. troops 
from Europe. Invest half the savings to 
build a 900-ship Navy, field a strategic de- 
fense, and counter Soviet advances by 
aiding Third World freedom fighters, as 
such non-doves as Melvyn Krauss, William 
Safire and Irving Kristol have argued. 
NO ACCIDENT 

The few Pentagon success stories during 
the Reagan years generally follow one of 
these suggestions. The popular Star Wars 
program, for example, has enjoyed the most 
rapid funding growth this side of AIDS re- 
search, despite cuts from requested levels. 
To many, ex-Navy Secretary John Lehman 
was the best and brightest of Caspar Wein- 
berger's aides, winning support for a 600- 
ship navy and building most of it on time, 
under budget. It’s no accident that he was 
an early student and critic of the over-regu- 
lated procurement mess. 

Defense buildups generally come after a 
campaign in which the political outs are 
able to charge the ins with sloth or incom- 
petence, as in the campaigns of 1960 and 
1980. Something for George Bush and Mi- 
chael Dukakis to think about. 
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Mrs. BOXER. Madam Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Gray], the distin- 
guished chairman of the Budget Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. Madam 
Chairman, what are we debating? We 
have before us two amendments. Both 
speak to the same issue. 

The Kyl amendment says that we 
need to provide for real, sustained, 
modest growth in defense. The Boxer 
amendment simply says whatever in- 
creases we make in defense we ought 
to pay for them. My colleagues would 
not believe that these amendments are 
that close together the way this 
debate is going. 

What we are simply saying in this 
debate is this: Are we going to make 
sure that whatever we do in funding 
programs in this Government will be 
deficit neutral? Right now we have a 
national debt of over $2.5 trillion 
simply because we all have wanted to 
spend spend, borrow borrow. No one 
has wanted to pay for what they 
thought was important on either side 
of the aisle. 

All the Boxer amendment is saying 
is let us stop this. Let us stop accumu- 
lating this tremendous debt and defi- 
cit. Let us pay as we go. 

There are those who argue, and I 
think with some degree of truth, that 
we ought not have these great swings 
up and down. I could agree with the 
gentleman from Arizona [Mr. KYL] 
that efficient use of tax dollars means 
avoiding the swing. But where were 
these voices when we went from 2.8- 
percent real growth in 1980 to 13 per- 
cent in 1981 and 11.5 percent in 1982? 
None of those people were talking 
about swings then. 

I would simply say that whatever we 
do in this body we had better start 
doing it based on pay as you go, and it 
seems to me that when I look at the 
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budget, when I look at the red ink we 
have in this Nation, and despite the 
fact that I want a strong national de- 
fense, I want efficient budgeting in na- 
tional defense, I think a simple add-on 
of the Boxer amendment is absolutely 
what we need. Therefore, I urge my 
colleagues to vote for the Boxer 
amendment. 

Mr. KYL. Madam Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. HYDE]. 

Mr. HYDE. My colleagues, I oppose 
the Boxer amendment and support 
the Kyl amendment because I think 
our defense budget has to be measured 
against our global responsibilities, not 
the education budget or the public 
works or clean air, but the global re- 
sponsibilities that have been ours 
since World War II for many reasons, 
but they are ours, and if my colleagues 
think the defense budget is high, wait 
until the day deterrence fails. Then 
they will see what a budget is. 

Why do we not do this for foreign 
aid? Why do we not say no foreign aid 
unless we have it on a pay-as-we-go 
basis? How about education? How 
about the farm program? Instead of 
spending $21 billion for people not to 
grow things, why do we not have a 
pay-as-we-go system on that, or wel- 
fare or education or food stamps? Why 
do we take the defense budget? And 
incidentally, and parenthetically, it is 
almost amusing to read the “Dear Col- 
league” letter signed by the gentle- 
woman and her colleagues that says 
we should not undermine the many 
domestic programs which effect the 
general health, safety, and welfare of 
the people. 

Take it from an old, beaten up 
World War II veteran. The defense of 
this country helps the safety, the wel- 
fare and the general health of the 
people. First thing in the Constitution 
it says we provide for the common de- 
fense. 

Our defense budget is 40-percent 
personnel and personnel support. We 
do not have a draft. We want good 
young men who are educable. We 
spend a lot of money training them, 
and we want to retain them. It is im- 
portant that we do that. 

We have verification problems with 
strategic arms reduction treaties and 
the INF Treaty. Those satellites cost 
money. We go into quality satellites, 
we are going into quality equipment 
and we had better have the best R&D 
in the world. 

Mrs. BOXER. Madam Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Downey], a member of 
the Ways and Means Committee. 

Mr. DOWNEY of New York. Madam 
Chairman, last time I checked, the 
Preamble to the Constitution listed as 
its first priority the Establishment of 
Justice, something we tend to forget 
from time to time. 
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In the years prior to Ronald Reagan, 
the Government of the United States 
borrowed $918 billion. With that 
money we fought World War I, World 
War II, Korea, Vietnam, built the Na- 
tional Highway System, harbors, air- 
ports, and other important matters of 
infrastructure. 

When Ronald Reagan came to office 
we borrowed $1.8 trillion and we fi- 
nanced a wasteful tax cut and a spend- 
ing spree on the military without par- 
allel in peacetime history. We have 
gotten nothing for this buildup except 
larger deficits. 

What the gentlewoman from Cali- 
fornia says, and it seems to me is so 
apparent and so obvious, is that the 
gyrations do not make any sense, and 
indeed they do not, but if we want to 
have slow and steady growth, for good- 
ness sakes, recognize that we have to 
pay for it. 

If my colleageues are a friend of the 
military, if they believe, as does the 
gentleman from Illinois, that the first 
priority of our Government needs to 
be defense, then they have to recog- 
nize a couple of things. First, the cycli- 
cal realities of the American people; 
and second, the deficit. We are never 
going to be able to sustain growth in 
defense unless we are prepared to pay 
for it. 

We should not be able to sustain 
education increases unless we are pre- 
pared to pay for them. 

The Reagan revolution has done 
amazing things. It has made the Re- 
publicans the darlings of the deficits 
and the Democrats interested in 
making sure we move toward a bal- 
anced budget. If he has accomplished 
little else, he should be remembered 
for that. 

Mr. KYL. Madam Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Dornan]. 

Mr. DORNAN of California. Madam 
Chairman, since we are analyzing the 
Preamble to the Constitution, it is, 
“We the people of the United States, 
in order to form a more perfect Union, 
establish justice, ensure domestic tran- 
quility,” we were in rebellion at the 
time, and then it says, “provide for the 
common defense,” and then, “promote 
the general welfare.” 

As the gentleman form California 
[Mr. MILLER] stated, this is just a 
fiscal problem. Wrong. This chart 
shows that this actually a graphic his- 
tory of the United States and how it 
sees its national security over the last 
couple of decades. This roller coaster 
or defense spending, as Chairman 
ASPIN Calls it, is the story of the Viet- 
nam war in which we were involved. A 
war that the political forces which 
commanded it had no intention of win- 
ning. Those are the L.B.J. years, the 
President Johnson years here on this 
chart. Then comes Jerry Ford's re- 
building, and then President Carter. 
Mr. Carter intended to consistently 
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build our defenses but he did not 
begin to rebuild until his 1980 budget. 
Then comes Ronald Reagan, and what 
did President Reagan accomplish? 

Remember that Mr. Gorbachev 
became General Secretary on March 
11, 1985, the third year into the 
Reagan defense growth. This block of 
growth right here in this chart, this 
block of growth brought General Sec- 
retary Gorbachev to Geneva, to Rey- 
kjavik in Iceland, it brought him here 
for the Washington summit on Decem- 
ber 7 last year, and it has President 
Reagan going to Moscow later this 
month. We are beginning to get a 
thaw in the confrontation between the 
forces of communism and the forces of 
freedom. 

What we are discussing now is a 
people issue. It is providing for the 
common defense and national security. 
But the roller coaster is so horribly 
wasteful, it costs so much money that 
the Kyl-Darden amendment simply 
brings common sense to our defense 
programs. 

Every one of us recognizes that the 
issue of war and peace is our No. 1 con- 
cern. But we must not sacrifice our se- 
curity on false promises. We have not 
raided anything from the Treasury. 
Every domestic program continues to 
grow. All that Congress has done is 
curb national security. 

Mrs. BOXER. Madam Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Russo]. 

Mr. RUSSO. Madam Chairman, first 
let me just congratulate my colleague 
from California for acknowledging 
that Jimmy Carter was the first Presi- 
dent since Richard Nixon and Gerald 
Ford to increase defense spending. 
That fact seems to get lost in the 
debate when we have our discussions 
about who actually started to buildup. 

Another fact is that when we start 
at $150 billion for defense spending in 
1980 and are at $300 billion today, it is 
a little difficult for many of us sitting 
here today not to say that there are 
some real problems in defense spend- 
ing. It’s hard to sit here and hear that 
there have not been major increases in 
defense spending when the figures 
clearly show otherwise. 

What this debate is all about is who 
gets the free lunch today. The con- 
servatives for years have criticized 
Democrats for domestic spending 
saying there was no free lunch; we 
have to pay for it. I think they are 
right. We have to pay for those pro- 
grams. 

But what is wrong with defense 
paying for itself? All we are saying 
here is that the gentleman from Arizo- 
na has a decent amendment. His 
amendment is that we ought to have 
sustained growth in defense spending 
over a period of time. All the gentle- 
woman from California is saying is 
that supporters of the defense spend- 
ing increase should, like everybody 
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else, be willing to pay for it and to 
show us how to pay for it. Do we raise 
taxes? Do we cut other spending? Just 
tell us how we are to do it. 

Unfortunately, whenever we get into 
this debate the conservatives want us 
to believe that we make some kind of 
mistake here it we say they have to 
show us how to pay for defense spend- 
ing. Listen, we stood up here and we 
set the precedent. We passed cata- 
strophic health care and we paid for 
it. We passed welfare reform and we 
paid for it. We passed the tax reform 
bill and we paid for it. So do not tell us 
we don’t pay for domestic spending. 
We have set the precedent. 

Now what is wrong, my dear col- 
leagues with this approach on defense 
spending? I support defense spending. 
I think it ought to be slightly higher. 
But what is wrong with knowing how 
to pay for it? Are my colleagues afraid 
to go before the American people and 
say we want increased defense spend- 
ing, we want $60 billion more defense 
spending over the next 3 years, and we 
are prepared to pay for it? 

I am willing to support moderate in- 
creases in defense spending. I support 
justifiable increases. Just show me 
how we are going pay for it. 

Mr. KYL. Madam Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. SKELTON]. 

Mr. SKELTON. Madam Chairman, I 
would like to speak for a moment in 
favor of the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. 
KYL]. In looking at the gentleman's 
amendment and the substitute amend- 
ment offered by the gentlewoman 
from California [Mrs. BOXER] it seems 
there is one basis conflict. This con- 
flict can be found in the first line of 
the amendment of the gentleman 
from Arizona and in the last line in 
the amendment of the gentlewoman 
from California. 

The first obligation of the Govern- 
ment of the United States is to provide 
for the common defense, says the 
amendment of the gentleman from Ar- 
izona [Mr. KYL], and in the last part 
of the amendment of the gentlewoman 
from California [Mrs. Boxer], it says 
without undermining the many do- 
mestic programs, 

Which comes first? The Constitution 
of the United States lists first that of 
providing for the common defense of 
our country. Of course, the other 
things are so terribly important, and 
as my votes have reflected, I have fa- 
vored so many of them. 

Mrs. BOXER. Madam Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. DURBIN], a member of the 
Budget Committee. 

Mr. DURBIN. Madam Chairman, 
the Boxer amendment is a gut check 
on the right wing in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Will the Members who 
lavish this Chamber with speeches 
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about their fiscal conservatism apply 
the same responsible rhetoric to mili- 
tary spending? The answer is the Kyl 
amendment and the answer is no. 

Styptic-hearted conservatives, who 
have rationalized our Nation’s decline 
in education, who have ignored our 
Nation’s disgraceful infant mortality 
rate, who have ravaged domestic pro- 
grams, still plead with us to slather 
the Pentagon budget with more tax 
dollars. 

Supporters of the Kyl amendment 
are choked with emotion about the 
cycles of feast and famine in military 
spending. There is no need to look for 
those cycles of feast and famine in do- 
mestic programs under President 
Reagan. A chart on education would 
show that our children have been 
feasted with cycles of famine and 
more famine. 

Real fiscal conservatives favor pay 
as you go for the Federal budget, not 
the military blank check of the Kyl 
amendment. The Kyl amendment per- 
petuates the disastrous military fund- 
ing of the Reagan administration, 
roller coaster rides in defense spending 
and deeper deficits. Our Nation’s secu- 
rity cannot stand any more of that. 

Mr. KYL. Madam Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentlewoman from 
Tennessee [Mrs. LLOYD). 
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Mrs. LLOYD. I thank my colleague 
for yielding time to me. 

Madam Chairman, I do rise in sup- 
port of the Kyl/Darden amendment to 
express the sense of Congress that de- 
fense budgets should sustain moder- 
ate, real growth. 

As a member of the House Armed 
Services Committee, I have myself 
seen many examples of the damage er- 
ratic funding has done. How can we 
expect the Pentagon and its contrac- 
tors to operate efficiently if the Con- 
gress cannot provide them with stable 
funding from one year to the next? 
We have invested millions of dollars in 
programs that were later shelved. This 
is no way to do the important business 
of our national security. 

This amendment would show that 
we have finally come around to the re- 
alization that large fluctuations, 
whether up or down, do not benefit 
our national security needs and result 
in distorted defense planning. 

It is a popular exercise to point to 
the Pentagon as inefficient, but we 
must first look at ourselves and get 
our own house in order. 

Mrs. BOXER. Madam Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to a member of the 
Committee on Appropriations, the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
Dicks]. 

Mr. DICKS. Madam Chairman, I am 
pleased that the House has this oppor- 
tunity to debate the defense spending 
requirements facing this Nation. But I 
am disappointed that the amendments 
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before us for consideration present a 
dilemma for Members such as myself 
who recognize the need to balance our 
national security requirements with 
our domestic responsibilities and the 
goal of deficit reduction. I firmly be- 
lieve that we need a bipartisan com- 
mitment to those goals, but I fear that 
the structure of this debate will only 
serve to focus on differences in em- 
phasis rather than agreement on basic 
principles. 

I share the assessment of the Kyl 
amendment that in fact our national 
security requirements require sus- 
tained, but modest real growth in de- 
fense spending. To my way of thinking 
there is no if, and or but about it. The 
United States retains important world- 
wide commitments that will not dimin- 
ish as the globe becomes increasingly 
economically interdependent. And the 
Soviet Union, but from a wide range of 
other sources, is not diminishing. The 
threat to United States interests con- 
tinues to grow. 

In fact, there is increasing discussion 
on both sides of the aisle that with the 
intermediate nuclear forces agree- 
ment, and the prospect of dramatic re- 
ductions in strategic nuclear forces in 
START, that we will need to pay in- 
creased attention to the conventional 
force balance. While we may be able to 
reach a negotiated agreement with the 
Soviets to reduce some of those forces, 
such an agreement will take time to 
achieve. And it will not come about if 
we are not willing to make the invest- 
ment needed to address existing con- 
ventional shortfalls. 

A basic fact of life is that conven- 
tional forces are expensive. This is es- 
pecially true given our commitment in 
the West to provide decent compensa- 
tion to our troops and the expense of 
more sophisticated weapons systems 
needed to meet the advances in con- 
ventional weaponry made by the other 
side. 

In other words, for the forseeable 
future we will not be able to obtain se- 
curity on the cheap. 

I also fully agree that we need to 
avoid the roller coaster impact of our 
recent history in defense spending 
levels. After 5 years of rapid increases, 
we have now seen 4 years of negative 
real growth. 

I wish we had the advance of then 
Chief of Naval Operations Thomas 
Hayward when he testified in 1979 
that we should make a long-term com- 
mitment to 3-percent real growth in 
defense spending so that we could es- 
tablish a manageable plan for enhanc- 
ing our forces to meet the realities of 
the 1980’s. I also agree with the state- 
ment made by Chairman Aspin that 
“The boom or bust cycle does no good 
for the economy or national defense. 
It is unreasonable to expect effi- 
ciency when we fund the Defense De- 
partment so erratically.” 
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On the other hand, I recognize that 
the Government also has a responsi- 
bility to address our very real domestic 
needs, and to work to reduce the defi- 
cit. Congress can’t fund every item on 
the Pentagon wish list and then see if 
there is any money left for the home- 
less, the aged, or education, any more 
than we can neglect legitimate nation- 
al security requirements. 

If we are to be honest, we must be 
willing to recognize that these require- 
ments will require enhanced revenues. 
There is no free lunch, no matter how 
much temptation there may be in an 
election year to wish there was. Pay as 
you go is an important concept. But it 
cannot be assigned to only one part of 
the budget. The priority decisions 
must be made on an overall basis, new 
revenues are needed for both defense 
and domestic needs, not for one or the 
other. 

Ideally the House would blend the 
complimentary aspects of these two 
amendments to express our true posi- 
tion. 

If the Boxer amendment which I 
support is defeated, then I intend to 
support the Kyl amendment. I would 
prefer Kyl with pay-as-you-go in order 
to establish a sensible defense spend- 
ing policy. 

Mrs. BOXER. Madam Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. Morrison]. 

Mr. MORRISON of Connecticut. I 
thank the gentlewoman for yielding. 

Madam Chairwoman, I commend 
the gentlemwoman on her amendment 
to bring this issue to the correct focus 
here on the floor of the House. 

People who speak about things that 
they think need to be done by the 
Government do their constituents a 
great disservice when they suggest 
that there are no costs involved, when 
they suggest that there is a free lunch, 
when they suggest that important 
things that must be done on behalf of 
this Nation, whether it be in foreign 
affairs, in the defense establishment 
of the country or the domestic prob- 
lems, that these things can be 
achieved without choices, without sac- 
rifice, without investment of the funds 
of the people of this Nation. What the 
Boxer amendment does is to say clear- 
ly that what one believes in here on 
the floor of the House one has to be 
willing to pay for. 

It is a simple proposition. 

We live by that in our own lives. We 
understand the consequences in our 
own lives of not living by that kind of 
a rule. 

We know what it means to try to run 
up the credit card and not pay for 
things that the Nation needs. 

Those who believe that we will re- 
spond and need to respond to the true 
needs of the country, be they domestic 
or foreign, be they defense or educa- 
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tion, have got to be ready to tell the 
people “you get what you pay for.” 

The Boxer amendment says America 
believes you get what you pay for; this 
Congress believes you get what you 
pay for; what you get for nothing is 
worth that already. 

Mrs. BOXER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Penny]. 

Mr. PENNY. Madam Chairwoman, 
we are debating two amendments 
today. Both are designed to express 
the sense of Congress on military 
spending. Neither of these motions 
will be binding, but they do say a lot 
about where our priorities are. The 
Kyl amendment basically endorses 
military spending increases beyond 
the rate of inflation in all future budg- 
ets but does not admit that other pro- 
grams must be cut or taxes increased 
to finance those defense outlays. 

The Boxer amendment simply says 
that any such increases ought to be on 
a pay-as-you-go basis. Common sense 
should tell any Member which of 
these amendments is most prudent. 
But when it comes to budgeting in 
Congress, we have been practicing a 
lot of nonsense around here in recent 
years. We have not been responsible. 
We have increased budgets by putting 
it on the national credit card. 

The Kyl amendment says, Let's 
spend some more and put it on the 
tab.” 

The Boxer amendment says “no” to 
this borrow-and-spend philosophy. 
The Boxer amendment says “yes” to 
responsible budgeting. 

If we want to increase the military 
budget let us show that we are willing 
to pay for it. Let us use some good 
sense today. Let us vote for the Boxer 
amendment. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if 
I might make a request of the chair- 
man of the committee to strike the 
requisite number of words in order to 
permit a question to be asked. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

I yield to the gentleman from INi- 
nois [Mr. Hype]. 

Mr. HYDE. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. I want to make a state- 
ment and see if the gentleman would 
agree with me. I do not see any neces- 
sary inconsistency with the Kyl 
amendment and the gentlewoman's 
amendment. She is suggesting that 
before we develop a budget for the de- 
fense of this country we have to plan 
for how to pay for it. The gentleman 
from Arizona is saying that we should 
have a steady sustained but moderate 
growth from year to year. So the two 
are not necessarily inconsistent. But 
my problem is that you are selecting 
one important sensitive budget that 
must be determined by global develop- 
ments over which we have no control 
and you are saying that program we 
must find out how to pay for it, pay- 
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as-we-go. If you apply that theory 
across the board you would have a bal- 
anced budget amendment. What you 
are saying is what goes out must come 
in and they must be balanced. 

So I assume if we are to be consist- 
ent we should apply this theory of pay 
as you go to the farm program, to for- 
eign aid, to welfare. You are opting for 
the balanced budget amendment. So I 
hope you will become a cosponsor. I 
am not, but I hope you will be. 

Mrs. BOXER. Madam Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPIN. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from California [Mrs. Boxer]. 

Mrs. BOXER. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

I agree with everything the gentle- 
man said. I think the whole budget 
ought to be on a pay-as-you-go basis. I 
said that 6 years ago. The only reason 
we are doing it on this amendment is 
Mr. KYL, who raised the issue of sus- 
tained growth every year, that is infla- 
tion plus real growth in the military 
budget; no other committee came out 
with such a request. Honestly, I would 
be very happy to support such a re- 
quest. As a matter of fact, I had 
wanted to amend the amendment of 
the gentleman, and then we could 
have all been happy. The Boxer 
amendment I hope he would have 
agreed to. Then they would pass the 
Kyl amendment as amended. 

Unfortunately, when we got to the 
Rules Committee, the gentleman was 
not interested in this. He did this in a 
king-of-the-mountain fashion so that 
we now have to set these two things 
against each other. 

I agree with the gentleman from Illi- 
nois. 

Mr. ASPIN. Let me also respond to 
the gentleman from Illinois. I think 
the gentleman is right on the point 
about the Kyl amendment and the 
Boxer amendment. A person could, 
indeed, maybe will vote for both. But 
the gentleman’s second point I think 
is not correct. You may be for pay as 
you go but not be for the balanced 
budget amendment. I do not think 
that because you are for pay-as-you-go 
means that you are for a balanced 
budget amendment. 

Mr. HYDE. Does the gentleman 
mean we borrow on some functions 
but not on others? 

Mr. ASPIN. No. The gentleman’s 
amendment says you cannot spend in 
excess, and it is a straitjacket. I am 
happy to see that the gentleman is not 
a cosponsor of the amendment. I com- 
mend him for his wisdom. 

I commend the gentleman and see 
the gentleman’s support for a pay-as- 
you-go proposition. 

Mr. RUSSO. Madam Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPIN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Russo]. 

Mr. RUSSO. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 
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I would just like to ask the chair- 
man: In the manner in which this rule 
was set up, normally wouldn’t it have 
made more sense if we had the Kyl 
amendment first, voted on that and 
then perfected it by saying that, yes, 
we all agree there ought to be sus- 
tained steady growth. Fine, we would 
vote on that. Then the Boxer amend- 
ment would come in and say, yes, we 
would do that but then show you how 
to pay for it. That would make more 
sense. But we are doing it a little back- 
ward here. We are voting for the per- 
fecting of the Kyl amendment first. 

So we can be for both amendments 
but, unfortunately, if the Kyl amend- 
ment passes, the Boxer amendment is 
wiped out. 

So those who want the proper type 
of budgeting here would have to vote 
for Kyl with Boxer. His amendment 
makes good sense if we first add the 
Boxer amendment to it. 

Mr. ASPIN. I would like to reply to 
the gentleman from Illinois. The se- 
quence here was, of course, an elabo- 
rately worked-out arrangement be- 
cause the Republican side wanted the 
last vote on this issue and in exchange 
we got the last vote on a number of 
other issues. It is a little unfortunate 
that we are voting this way, but you 
can have the happy little grinning 
guys over there on the bench to thank 
for that. 

Mr. KYL. Madam Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPIN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arizona [Mr. Kyu]. 

Mr. KYL. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding and I thank the chairman for 
his magnanimous gesture of giving us 
the last word on something. I simply 
want to suggest that supporting this 
resolution does not preclude us, start- 
ing tomorrow, from talking about pay 
as you go on every program for this 
entire Government. I would be happy 
to join my colleagues on this side of 
the aisle for doing just exactly that. 

Mr. DICKS. Madam Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPIN, I yield to the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. Dicks]. 

Mr. DICKS. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, does the gentleman 
object to a pay-as-you-go concept in 
terms of defense? 

Mr. KYL. I object to a pay-as-you-go 
budget for only one-third of our Fed- 
eral budget and not all of it. 

Mr. DICKS. What about for all of 
the budget? 

Mr. KYL. If it was for all of the 
budget, I would agree with Mr. HYDE, 
you would have a balanced budget 
amendment. I am a sponsor of that 
amendment. 

Mr. DICKS. It would be more re- 
sponsive. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
AsrINI has expired. 

It is now in order to consider the 
amendment relating to the budget pri- 
orities printed in section 1 of House 
Report 100-590 by and if offered by 
the following Members or their desig- 
nee, which shall be considered in the 
following order only: (A) Representa- 
tive Boxer, (B) Representative KYL. If 
more than one amendment is adopted, 
only the last such amendment which 
is adopted shall be considered as final- 
ly adopted and reported back to the 
House. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MRS. BOXER 

Mrs. BOXER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The 
designate the amendment. 

The text of the amendment is as fol- 
lows: 

Amendment offered by Mrs. Boxer: At 
the end of title IX of division A (page 163, 
after line 60), insert the following new sec- 
tion: 
SEC. 


Clerk will 


934. SENSE OF CONGRESS CALLING FOR 
FISCAL RESPONSIBILITY IN SPEND- 
ING FOR THE NATIONAL DEFENSE. 

(a) Frypincs.—The Congress makes the 
following findings: 

(1) The obligations of the Government of 
the United States include providing for the 
common defense and ensuring domestic 
tranquility and the general welfare of the 
people of the United States. 

(2) The United States must be prepared 
for any threat to the national security of 
the United States from whatever source and 
must also be prepared to address pressing 
domestic needs. 

(3) In addition to the obligations referred 
to in paragraphs (1) and (2), it is also the 
obligation of the Government of the United 
States to reduce the annual Federal budget 
deficit and to follow a sound fiscal policy. 

(b) SENSE or Concress.—It is the sense of 
Congress that if the exterior threats to the 
national security of United States require 
sustained, real growth in defense budgets, 
such growth should be financed on a pay-as- 
you-go basis without undermining the many 
domestic programs, such as Social Security 
and Medicare, which affect the general 
health, safety, and welfare of the people of 
the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentlewoman 
from California [Mrs. Boxer] will be 
recognized for 5 minutes and the gen- 
tleman from Arizona [Mr. KYL] will be 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentle- 
woman from California [Mrs. Boxer]. 

Mrs. BOXER. I would ask the Chair 
for some guidance on procedure. 

It is my understanding that there 
will be 10 minutes of debate. This 
debate will be controlled 5 minutes by 
me, and I assume 5 minutes by Mr. 
KL. Do I have the prerogative to 
close the debate? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentlewoman 
is correct. 

Mrs. BOXER. I yield myself 1 
minute and will reserve the remaining 
4, 
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I think as we can tell from the gen- 
eral debate, the two amendments, the 
Boxer amendment, and the Kyl 
amendment, are not that far apart 
except there is one very major differ- 
ence. The Boxer amendment says 
very, very clearly that if there is a 
need, and the Congress finds that 
there is a need, to have modest sus- 
tained, real growth in the military 
budget, it ought to be done on a pay- 
as-you-go basis. 

As I said to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois, I fully agree with him. I said to 
Mr. HYDE a moment ago that I am 
willing to apply pay-as-you-go to every 
part of the budget because we have 
something that is facing us in this 
country which is overwhelming, and it 
is called the deficit. If every commit- 
tee came forward as does this one and 
says, “We feel it is important to have 
sustained growth in every part of the 
budget,” and no one said how they 
would pay for it, I think we can easily 
see we would be in a whole lot of trou- 
ble in this country; the deficit would 
go through the roof. 

I ask for an “aye” vote. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. GEKAS]. 

Mr. GEK AS. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Reed a fess the mublican.” I will 
spell that for you later because that is 
double talk. 

Two years ago I offered an amend- 
ment to a bill that was being present- 
ed by now the erstwhile Presidential 
campaigner, Mr. Srmon of Illinois, on a 
modest new program of domestic 
spending. I have forgotten the title of 
it to tell you the truth. But I offered a 
pay-as-you-go amendment to that, iso- 
lating that new spending program to a 
pay-as-you-go concept. 

I remember very well the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, my good friend 
Mr. MAvROoULES and others standing 
up and saying it is ridiculous to offer 
an amendment on one subject out of a 
trillion dollar budget, but rather if we 
are serious about pay-as-you-go, would 
I be willing to offer one for the mili- 
tary budget, asked my good friend, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
MAVROULES]? I said of course. But Mr. 
MAVROULEs and others said to me that 
it is unwise to offer a pay-as-you-go on 
one subject alone. If you want to do so 
and it is a good concept because the 
gentleman from California [Mr. 
MILLER] had done so years before, we 
ought to apply it as an overall concept 
for all the programs across the board. 

I ask now for revision of that double 
talk and defeat of the Boxer amend- 
ment, not because we are not for pay- 
as-you-go for the military on one sub- 
ject, but it is preferable to take that 
concept and apply it across the board 
to all programs. 

I ask for a “no” vote on the Boxer 
amendment out of revenge. 
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Mrs. BOXER. Mr. Chairman, has 
the gentleman used up all his time on 
the other side? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Arizona has 3 minutes remain- 
ing. 

Mrs. BOXER. I would ask to reserve 
the 4 minutes to close debate. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, I would 
advise the gentlewoman that we have 
only used 2 minutes of our 5 minutes. 

Mrs. BOXER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
going to close with one speaker only. 
That is why I would like to reserve the 
4 minutes. 

Mr. KYL. Then, Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1% minutes to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Hype]. 

Mr. HYDE. My problem with the 
amendment of Mrs. Boxer simply says 
that, if exterior threats to the nation- 
al security require sustained real 
growth in defense budgets, new reve- 
nues to finance such growth must be 
obtained, must be obtained on a pay- 
as-you-go basis without undermining 
any domestic program. Legal Services 
must be sacrosanct before we do any- 
thing to improve our defense. Now 
that is in my humble—— 

Mrs. BOXER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HYDE. Yes, I will yield to the 
gentlewoman from California. 

Mr. FRANK. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HYDE. Let me yield to the gen- 
tlewoman from California first. Given 
the choice, I yield to Mrs. BOXER. 

Mrs. BOXER. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not know whether that is a compli- 
ment or not. I assume it is not. 

I would say to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. HYDE] that we used the 
word advisedly. We are talking about 
undermining domestic programs, and 
that is a very important point. We do 
not say we cannot cut anything. 

Mr. HYDE. Well, the gentlelady 
from California [Mrs. BOXER] says 
“without undermining the many do- 
mestic programs.” 

Now is a crunch with the Soviets mo- 
bilizing in South Africa, because we 
have cut off all intelligence and we do 
not know what is going on over there, 
as they mobilize intercontinental bal- 
listic missiles it may just mean that we 
ought to increase as rapidly as we can 
our military and not quite worry about 
“the many domestic programs.” And 
to foreclose us from doing that seems 
to me shortsighted. 

Mr. Chairman, I now yield to my 
friend from Massachusetts IMr. 
FRANK]. 

Mr. FRANK. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding this time to 
me. 

I just wanted to unfortunately tell 
the gentleman from Illinois that he 
and his friends have cut Legal Services 
so badly that there is not enough 
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money in there to finance an hour in 
Grenada. So, you better look some- 
where else. 

Mr. HYDE. Why did I yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Arizona [Mr. KYL] has 1% min- 
utes left. 

Mr. KYL. Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. Let me speak for a moment. 

Herbert Stein is no raving conserva- 
tive. He is a former adviser to Presi- 
dents Nixon and Ford, and recently in 
February of this year he wrote an arti- 
cle for the Wall Street Journal in 
which he said that according to ad- 
ministration projections real revenue 
adjusted for inflation will be rising by 
about 3% percent a year and nonde- 
fense expenditures will be rising by 
about 1 percent a year. If this is cor- 
rect, the budget would come into bal- 
ance in about 1996 with real defense 
expenditures rising by 3 percent a 
year. 

I am not proposing that we increase 
by 3 percent a year necessarily, but 
the point according to Mr. Stein is to 
make it clear that because of the $70 
billion roughly that we are adding to 
our revenues each year, we have the 
ability to not only fund increases in 
domestic programs, but also in de- 
fense. And up until the last 4 years 
that is precisely what was occurring, 
as a result of which my proposal does 
not speak to give defense a bigger 
share of the pie as is being suggested 
here, but rather suggests that it share 
in this growth. 

The Boxer amendment, which I be- 
lieve should be defeated, singles out 
defense and says that this is the one 
program that we have to guarantee a 
source of revenue for before anything 
else. Otherwise the domestic programs 
come first. That is not fair. It is not 
sensible. It does not provide for the 
common defense, and I suggest that, if 
the gentlewoman and my colleagues 
on the other side of the aisle would 
like to apply that same principle to all 
parts of the budget, domestic and de- 
fense spending, it would be a very good 
principle. To limit it to defense is a 
very onerous principle. 

Mrs. BOXER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the 4 remaining minutes to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. DELLUMS]. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentlewoman for yielding 
this time to me, and I rise in support 
of the perfecting amendment offered 
by my distinguished colleague from 
California [Mrs. BOXER]. 

Many laudable statements have been 
made in support of our amendment. I 
shall not repeat them. I would simply 
take the time to go back to the origi- 
nal amendment offered by the distin- 
guished gentleman on the other side 
of the aisle, Mr. Kyu. He talks about a 
modest increase in real growth. 

My first argument is this, and I 
think the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Hype] will agree with me. I do not be- 
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lieve that there is any intrinsic value 
in a dollar figure explicit in the gentle- 
man’s amendment calling for real 
growth as if in some way there is some 
value in a particular dollar figure. One 
cannot effectively argue, it seems to 
me, that a $299.5-billion budget brings 
us any greater defense than $275 bil- 
lion, or $262 billion, or $282 billion. 
What we ought to be talking here is a 
military budget based upon sound in- 
telligence, rational, coherent debate 
with respect to policy and issues. Let 
us spend what is necessary on defense, 
but let us have the debate on what is 
necessary. Simply throwing figures 
into the air, talking about 3 percent, 2 
percent, 1 percent, 10-percent real 
growth, reduces us to auctioneers, and 
I think we ought to be about some- 
thing more significant than that. We 
ought to be talking about policy; the 
amendment does not address that. 

Second, we are talking about boom 
and bust and starving the military 
budget. Mr. Chairman, in fiscal 1980 
the military budget was $144 billion. 
In fiscal 1989 we will pass a military 
budget of $299.5 billion, an increase of 
$155.5 billion. 

If that is starvation, starve me. This 
is not boom and bust. If you start with 
1980, the average real growth increase 
is nearly 5 percent. 
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It is somewhere between 4 and 5 per- 
cent. The average real growth from 
1980 to 1989 is almost 5-percent real 
growth. 

Now let us go to the last issue. First 
of all, the gentleman said we should 
not be singling out defense. They sin- 
gled out defense with this particular 
amendment. But understand this. No 
one raised this question. There is a 
statutory requirement, an absurd, ludi- 
crous law, without reason, without 
compassion and without accountabil- 
ity. The majority of my colleagues in 
this body voted for this absurdity. It is 
called Gramm-Rudman. It now on a 
statutory basis requires that this Con- 
gress reduce the deficit. You have no 
choice in that matter. You have to 
reduce it. 

So the amendment of the gentleman 
when he calls for real growth in the 
military budget, understand what that 
does in the real world. It has an enor- 
mous impact upon the priorities of 
this country, against the backdrop of a 
statutory requirement to reduce the 
budget. 

There are several ways we can 
reduce it. You engage in economic 
policies that move us toward full em- 
ployment and real industrial realiza- 
tion. A drop of 1 percent in the unem- 
ployment rate reduces the deficit by 
between $18 billion and $30 billion. No 
one is talking about full employment 
here. 

You raise taxes. The majority of my 
colleagues run away from taxes. In 
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fact, many of you went into this well 
and said, “I pledge not to raise taxes.“ 

So what does that bring us to in 
terms of deficit reduction, reducing ex- 
penditures? 

My argument is as follows: If you 
suggest that you must on a mandatory 
basis or even with the sense of Con- 
gress suggest that each year we must 
increase the military budget on a real 
growth basis, then what part of the 
budget is left to decimate? It is the 
social programs. 

That is why you have to talk about 
how you are going to spend the 
money, if you are going to use the 
military budget as a priority consider- 
ation here. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
woman from California [Mrs. Boxer]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the ayes 
appeared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, I demand a 
recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—ayes 165, noes 
220, not voting 46, as follows: 


[Roll No. 911 


AYES—165 
Ackerman Evans Martinez 
Akaka Fascell Matsui 
Alexander Fazio Mavroules 
Anderson Feighan McCloskey 
Annunzio Flake McHugh 
Anthony Florio Mfume 
Aspin Foglietta Miller (CA) 
Atkins Foley Mineta 
AuCoin Ford (MI) Moakley 
Bates Ford (TN) Morella 
Beilenson Frank Morrison (CT) 
Bennett Garcia Mrazek 
Berman Gejdenson Murphy 
Bilbray Gephardt Oberstar 
Boland Glickman Obey 
Bonior Goodling Olin 
Bonker Gordon Owens (NY) 
Borski Gray (PA) Owens (UT) 
Bosco Green Panetta 
Boucher Guarini Pease 
Boxer Hamilton Pelosi 
Brennan Hawkins Penny 
Brooks Hayes (IL) Perkins 
Brown (CA) Hertel Rahall 
Brown (CO) Hochbrueckner Rangel 
Bruce Hoyer Roe 
Bryant Hughes Rostenkowski 
Bustamante Jacobs Roybal 
Campbell Johnson (SD) Russo 
Cardin Jones (NC) Sabo 
Carr Jones (TN) Savage 
Clarke Jontz Sawyer 
Clay Kanjorski Scheuer 
Clinger Kaptur Schneider 
Coelho Kastenmeier Schroeder 
Coleman (TX) Kennedy Schumer 
Collins Kennelly Sharp 
Conyers Kildee Sikorski 
Coyne Kleczka Slaughter (NY) 
DeFazio Kostmayer Smith (FL) 
Dellums Lantos Solarz 
Dicks Lehman (CA) Spratt 
Dingell Lehman (FL) St Germain 
Dixon Leland Staggers 
Dorgan (ND) Levin (MI) Stark 
Downey Levine (CA) Studds 
Durbin Lewis (GA) Swift 
Dwyer Lipinski Synar 
Dymally Lowry (WA) Torricelli 
Eckart MacKay Towns 
Edwards (CA) Manton Traficant 
Espy Markey Traxler 
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Vento Weiss Wolpe 
Walgren Wheat Wyden 
Waxman Wise Yates 
NOES—220 
Andrews Henry Porter 
Applegate Herger Price 
Archer Holloway Pursell 
Armey Hopkins Quillen 
Badham Horton Ravenel 
Baker Houghton Regula 
Ballenger Hubbard Rhodes 
Barnard Huckaby Richardson 
Bartlett Hunter Ridge 
Bateman Hutto Rinaldo 
Bentley Hyde Ritter 
Bereuter Inhofe Roberts 
Billrakis Ireland Robinson 
Bliley Jeffords Rogers 
Boehlert Jenkins Roth 
Boggs Johnson (CT) Roukema 
Broomfield Kasich Rowland (CT) 
Buechner Kemp Saiki 
Bunning Kolbe Saxton 
Byron Kolter Schaefer 
Callahan Kyl Schuette 
Carper Lagomarsino Schulze 
Chandler Lancaster Sensenbrenner 
Chappell Leach (IA) Shaw 
Cheney Leath (TX) Shays 
Clement Lent Shumway 
Coats Lewis (FL) Shuster 
Coble Lightfoot Sisisky 
Coleman (MO) Livingston Skages 
Combest Lloyd Skeen 
Conte Lott Skelton 
Cooper Lowery (CA) Slaughter (VA) 
Coughlin Lujan Smith (1A) 
Courter Luken, Thomas Smith (NE) 
Crane Lukens, Donald Smith (NJ) 
Dannemeyer Lungren Smith (TX) 
Darden Madigan Smith, Robert 
Davis (IL) Marlenee (NH) 
Davis (MI) Martin (IL) Smith, Robert 
DeLay Martin (NY) (OR) 
DeWine Mazzoli Snowe 
Dickinson McCandless Solomon 
DioGuardi McCollum Spence 
Dornan (CA) McCrery Stallings 
Dowdy McCurdy Stangeland 
Dreier McDade Stenholm 
Edwards (OK) McEwen Stratton 
Emerson McGrath Stump 
English McMillan (NC) Sundquist 
Erdreich MeMillen (MD) Sweeney 
Fawell Meyers Swindall 
Pish Michel Tauke 
Flippo Miller (OH) Tauzin 
Frenzel Miller (WA) Thomas (CA) 
Gallegly Molinari Thomas (GA) 
Gallo Montgomery Udall 
Gaydos Moorhead Upton 
Gekas Morrison(WA) Valentine 
Gilman Murtha Vander Jagt 
Gingrich Myers Visclosky 
Gonzalez Nagle Volkmer 
Gradison Natcher Vucanovich 
Grandy Nichols Walker 
Grant Nielson Watkins 
Gregg Ortiz Weber 
Gunderson Oxley Weldon 
Hall (TX) Packard Whittaker 
Hammerschmidt Parris Whitten 
Hansen Pashayan Williams 
Harris Patterson Wilson 
Hastert Pepper Wolf 
Hatcher Petri Wortley 
Hayes (LA) Pickett Yatron 
Hefley Pickle Young (FL) 
NOT VOTING—46 
Barton Frost Nowak 
Bevill Gibbons Oakar 
Biaggi Gray (IL) Ray 
Boulter Hall (OH) Rodino 
Burton Hefner Rose 
Chapman Hiler Rowland (GA) 
Craig Konnyu Slattery 
Crockett LaFalce Smith, Denny 
Daub Latta (OR) 
de la Garza Lewis (CA) Stokes 
Derrick Mack Talon 
Donnelly Mica Taylor 
Duncan Mollohan Torres 
Dyson Moody Wylie 
Early Neal Young (AK) 
Fields Nelson 
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The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Derrick for, with Mr. Nelson of Flori- 
da against. 

Mr. Rodino for, with Mr. Rowland of 
Georgia against. 

Mr. Moody for, with Mr. Craig against. 

Mr. Slattery for, with Mr. Boulter against. 


So the amendment was rejected. 
The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. KYL 
Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, pursuant 
to the rule, I offer an amendment. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
designate the amendment. 
The text of the amendment is as fol- 
lows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. KL. At the 
end of title IX of division A (page 163, after 
line 6), insert the following new section: 
SEC. 934. SENSE OF CONGRESS CALLING 

MODEST BUT SUSTAINED 
GROWTH IN DEFENSE BUDGETS. 

(a) Finpincs.—The Congress makes the 
following findings: 

(1) The first obligation of the Govern- 
ment of the United States is to provide for 
the common defense. Citizens of the United 
States cannot enjoy the basic rights of life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness with- 
out the protection of the sovereignty of the 
United States through the active defense of 
our national interests. 

(2) Despite recent diplomatic initatives be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet 
Union, the threat posed by the Soviet Union 
to the United States continues. 

(3) The United States must continue to 
improve its defense capabilities to deter 
strategic attack and other, more likely 
threats, 

(4) The fluctuating “boom or bust” de- 
fense budgets of the period since the end of 
the Vietnam era are inconsistent with ra- 
tional defense planning and have prevented 
the United States from attaining the most 
efficient national defense for the dollars ex- 
pended. 

(5) The defense budget should not under- 
go sharp increases or sharp decreases in any 
year unless there is a corresponding signifi- 
cant increase or decrease in the threats to 
our national security. 

(b) SENSE OF ConcrREss.—It is the sense of 
Congress that, beginning with fiscal year 
1990, the defense budget for each fiscal year 
should provide for modest but sustained 
real growth compared to the preceding 
fiscal year. 

(c) CONGRESSIONAL DECLARATIONS.—In 
light of subsections (a) and (b), the Con- 
gress— 

(1) calls upon the President to submit 
annual budgets for the Department of De- 
fense consistent with this section; 

(2) calls upon the Committees on the 
Budget of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives to report budget resolutions con- 
sistent with this section; and 

(3) pledges to support modest but sus- 
tained real growth in defense budgets. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Arizona [Mr. KYL] will be recog- 
nized for 5 minutes, and a Member in 
opposition will be recognized for 5 
minutes. 


FOR 
REAL 
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Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. DARDEN] my distinguished col- 
league and coauthor of this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DARDEN. Mr. Chairman, as we 
used to say in the Georgia Legislature, 
this amendment does one thing and 
one thing only. It does not raise taxes. 
It does not have any hidden agenda. It 
is a simple statement that I wish every 
Member here on the floor would read. 
It merely states that rather than a 
roller coaster up and down, high in- 
crease, low decrease in the defense 
budget, what we ought to do is provide 
for modest but sustained real increases 
in the defense budget. 

It is not binding on the Pentagon. It 
is not binding on future Congresses. It 
is not binding on anyone. It merely 
sets forth a statement of policy which 
if followed I think would be the proper 
course that we ought to take in plan- 
ning for our defense. 

Mr. Chairman, we all know that the 
reason many of our programs and 
weapons systems cost so much today is 
because we stretched them out and cut 
the dollars away from them. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask my colleagues 
to join me in overwhelming approval 
with a “yes” vote on the Kyl-Darden 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will in- 
quire who is in opposition to the 
amendment? 

Mrs. BOXER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
in opposition to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentlewoman from Califor- 
nia [Mrs. Boxer] for 5 minutes. 

Mrs. BOXER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

Mr. Chairman, I am going to take 
just 1 minute to share a chart with my 
colleagues. I say to my colleagues that 
because they have voted down a pay- 
as-you-go amendment, it is the sense 
of the Congress that they do not wish 
to pay for these defense increases. 

Let us see what these increases will 
be if the Kyl amendment passes. He is 
talking about inflation. I figured infla- 
tion at 4 percent, which is fairly low. 
He talks about modest, sustained 
growth, I figured it at 3 percent. In 
1990-91 that is $11.8 billion for infla- 
tion, $9.2 billion in real growth, and a 
total of $21 billion added to the de- 
fense budget. 

The following year it is $22.4 billion, 
the year after that it is $24 billion, for 
a total of $67.4 billion. I would ask the 
Members in this House not to put 
blinders on. My colleagues, we are 
going to have to pay for this increase. 
I think my colleagues should vote 
down Kyl because it does not address 
that one issue, how are we going to 
pay for this $67 billion? 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. SKELTON]. 
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Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
take this opportunity to compliment 
the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. 
KL! and the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. Darven] for offering this amend- 
ment. This amendment recognizes a 
couple of things that are terribly im- 
portant to us as a nation. 

The first is that the first obligation 
of our Government is to provide for 
the common defense. That makes 
sense. It also calls for a sustained pre- 
dictable increase in defense over the 
years and to do away with the boom 
and bust that we have had in recent 
years. I think this of course is the 
right thing to do. 

This amendment leaves out some- 
thing, and I would add it were I the 
author, and what we need for our 
Nation in addition to the excellent 
throught put forth by the gentleman 
from Arizona and the gentleman from 
Georgia, which is part of a plan, what 
our Nation needs in order to provide 
for the common defense is a sustained 
strategy for our country, a strategy 
based upon common sense, and based 
upon certain goals. We need a strategy 
of containment. We need a strategy 
for each part of the globe. I think at 
times we do not have such a strategy, 
and if we had such a strategy we 
would then be able to build upon a 
policy and upon that policy we would 
be able to build a plan rather than 
buying weapons systems at random, 
buying what is good and what is not 
good. This plan would incorporate 
what the gentleman from Arizona has 
in his amendment, sustained predict- 
able growth for our common defense. 

What we need to do is to have an 
overall strategy and not the mis- 
matches of what we have at the 
present time. 

For instance we have at the present 
time, Mr. Chairman, three Marine di- 
visions and we have the ability for 
them to use assault craft for only one. 

Mr. Chairman, I support the Kyl 
amendment. I urge its adoption. 

Mrs. BOXER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the remaining 4 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Mav- 
ROULES], a member of the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

Mr. MAVROULES. Mr. Chairman, 
first I yield to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Russo]. 

Mr. RUSSO. Mr. Chairman, over the 
14 years that I have been in Congress 
my conservative colleagues have said 
to me that there is no such thing as a 
free lunch. But make no mistake 
about it, the last vote indicated one 
thing, that defense gets a free lunch 
and people programs pay for that free 
lunch. My colleagues cannot have it 
both ways in the Congress. 

Mr. MAVROULES. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Downey]. 
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Mr. DOWNEY of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
Kyl amendment. 

If my colleagues like big deficits, the 
Kyl amendment is for them. If my col- 
leagues like even more red ink, the 
Kyl amendment is for them. If my col- 
leagues somehow do not trust the 
American people to know that if they 
really need something they have to 
pay for it, the Kyl amendment is for 
them. And if my colleagues really be- 
lieve with all their heart and fiber 
that the military comes first, beyond 
any other need of the Government, 
the Kyl amendment is for them. 


O 1645 


Mr. MAVROULES. Mr. Chairman, 
given the slowdown in economic pro- 
jections and the looming budget defi- 
cit, now is not the time to ask for addi- 
tional real growth in defense spending. 
The greatest threat to the national se- 
curity of this Nation is the Federal 
budget deficit. Over the last 8 years 
the Federal debt has increased from 
$932.3 billion in 1981 to $2.6 trillion at 
the beginning of fiscal year 1988, 
during which time there was an un- 
precedented buildup in defense. If the 
current policy continues, the deficit 
will increase to $3.6 trillion in 1993 
and defense spending will experience a 
52.6-percent growth. Currently, we 
spend 6 percent of our GNP on de- 
fense. 

We cannot afford to continue this 
ill-conceived path of raising deficit 
spending for defense weapons systems 
and expect nondefense discretionary 
programs to bear the brunt of our def- 
icit reduction efforts. While defense 
spending alone has grown 47.3 percent 
over the last 8 years and interest on 
the national debt has grown 92.7 per- 
cent, discretionary program spending 
has actually decreased 38 percent. 
This trend is expected to continue and 
grow even larger. 

Furthermore, we must recognize 
that the development and maintain- 
ence of a strong economic system is 
important to our efforts to fully pro- 
vide for the national security of this 
country. History shows that this coun- 
try has grown when our national do- 
mestic priorities have shown a strong 
commitment to human investment. A 
healthy, educated population, a striv- 
ing business community and a safe en- 
vironment are all essential in building 
and maintaining a strong economy 
that helps to insure the short- and 
long-term national security of this 
Nation. 

What good is having the most so- 
phisticated weapons in the world with- 
out educated minds and healthy 
bodies to operate them. Education has 
been drastically reduced over the last 
8 years, health care programs have 
been curtailed, the number of small 
business and bank failures have been 
astronomical, drug trafficking is out of 
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control and yet we are continuing to 
ask for more funds for defense. Clear- 
ly, this is not responsible governance. 

Mr. Kyv’s amendment proposes a 
modest but sustained, real growth in 
the defense budget. We must remain 
firm to our commitment to eliminate 
the Federal deficit by 1993. Therefore, 
I urge my colleagues to support the 
perfecting amendment which requires 
a financing provision for any real 
growth in defense spending. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. GINGRICH]. 

Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to commend the gentleman from 
Georgia, my colleague, and I want to 
commend the gentleman from Arizona 
for a very fine bipartisan effort. 

Walter Mondale called for this kind 
of continuous, steady growth. The 
chairman of the Committee on Armed 
Services has called for this kind of 
steady growth. It provides stability so 
we can have efficiency in spending by 
having the Pentagon plan. It provides 
for strength so the Russians negotiate, 
so that both sides slow down on the 
arms race. 

Mr. ROWLAND of Connecticut. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, GINGRICH. I will be happy to 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ROWLAND of Connecticut. Mr. 
Chairman, I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. I want to point out that if we 
are ever criticized for anything in this 
House it is lack of planning. 

This is one of the first instances 
where we are sitting down and plan- 
ning for the future, trying to work to- 
gether for some moderate substantive 
growth so we will not be criticized for 
lack of procedures, lack of planning, 
and certainly in light of the fact that 
we will be working with the Soviets, I 
think we will be sending the right mes- 
sage to our colleagues, to the Ameri- 
can people, to our allies and our adver- 
saries. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I have remaining. 

The first point I would like to make 
is that the chart the gentlewoman 
from California presented is a misrep- 
resentation of what we are seeking to 
accomplish here. It presupposes, first 
of all, an inflation rate that is not in 
accord with the projections of the 
Treasury, of OMB and the Council of 
Economic Advisers and also presup- 
poses a rate of increase. 

We are not calling for a specific rate 
of increase. All we are suggesting here 
is that this Congress should express its 
sense to the administration, to the 
Committee on the Budget to present 
the budget to us which represents the 
principle of sustained but moderate 
growth in defense spending, no more 
ups and downs such as you see on this 
chart, no wild increases, no wild de- 
creases, but sustained, moderate 
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growth that is efficient spending for 
defense, and it is time for action in 
this body, not just words. 

When we go back to our constituents 
and tell them that we are doing some- 
thing to make our defense dollars go 
just as far as possible, that is all this 
resolution does, and I urge the support 
of the Members for the resolution. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Chairman, | rise in oppo- 
sition to the Kyl amendment as written. While 
| oppose the amendment, | recognize the 
problem that the gentleman is trying to ad- 
dress. | agree that the current “boom-bust” 
pattern of defense spending is inefficient. Re- 
sources promised last year end up some- 
where else next year. It's a defense planner's 
nightmare to build the Nation’s defenses while 
the sands are shifting around his feet. 

But, | have to ask if it’s sound policy to 
mandate a mechanically increasing defense 
budget regardless of the nature of the threat 
to our national security. The language of the 
amendment recognizes that we have to 
strengthen our defenses—not only against 
strategic nuclear weapons, but other more 
likely threats. I'd like to see this amendment 
crafted to deal with the drug problem as a 
threat to our national security; terrorism as a 
threat to our national security; and the fact 
that over half a million Americans are home- 
less as a threat to our national security. | can 
support an amendment that speaks to the 
military threat—but it should also address 
these other, very real threats to our national 
security. 

The Kyl amendment finds that “the first ob- 
ligation of the United States is to provide for 
the common defense” for without defense, we 
would not enjoy the other freedoms found in 
the Constitution. But, what does the Constitu- 
tion call for us to do? 

To form a more perfect union; 

Establish justice; 

Insure domestic tranquility; 

Provide for the common defense; 

Promote the general welfare; and 

Secure the blessings to ourselves and our 
posterity. 

All these tasks are constitutional priorities of 
government. 

We do have a problem in maintaining the 
value of our defense dollars and we should 
address it. That's why | will support the 
amendment offered by Mrs. BOXER. It calls for 
a balanced and more comprehensive view of 
the threat to our national security. It also says 
that we must stay militarily strong and fiscally 
sound. If defense increases are needed, then 
we have to figure out how to pay-as-we-go. 

| urge my colleagues to join me in support- 
ing the Boxer amendment for a rational, re- 
sponsible, and comprehensive expression of 
congressional policy regarding the national 
defense. 

Mr. ROWLAND of Connecticut. Mr. Chair- 
man, | have been following the debate on this 
issue very closely. | must say that it is utterly 
fascinating in regard to what we are hearing 
from the other side of the aisle today. 

Pay-as-we-go seems to be one of the buzz- 
words we are hearing from many Members on 
the other side of the aisle. Well, | agree 
wholeheartedly that these budget deficits are 
intolerable. 
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| would suggest, however, that action is a 
lot more significant than the rhetoric we are 
hearing. If my friends on the other side of the 
aisle are so supportive of balanced budgets, 
then why do they continually block floor action 
on House Joint Resolution 321? 

Over 230 Members have cosponsored this 
legislation which would provide a constitution- 
al guarantee of a balanced Federal budget. 
Yet, time after time, day after day, the Demo- 
cratic leadership refuses to bring House Joint 
Resolution 321 to a vote. 

if my friends on the other side of the aisle 
really want to bring a pay-as-we-go system to 
defense spending, then | suggest they talk to 
their leadership and demand that this impor- 
tant legislation be brought to the floor for an 
up or down vote. 

But, let’s get specific in regard to the DOD 
bill. We have a choice to make Thursday in 
regard to ICBM's. We can continue to develop 
a mobile basing mode for the already existing 
MX program, or we can continue to waste 
money on the so-called Midgetman. 

Members who are concerned about the 
Federal deficit should agree with me that we 
can afford one or the other, but not both 
ICBM systems. For those who talk about pay- 
as-we-go on one hand, but who support de- 
velopment of the Midgetman on the other, | 
would like to ask a question: “Where do you 
propose to get the $42 billion to pay for it?” 

Those who support this very dubious 
system have an obligation today. They should 
tell us exactly what tax increase they will sup- 
port or exactly what programs they will cut to 
fund the $42 billion. 

As | mentioned, the ICBM question will 
come up Thursday. At that time, | will offer an 
amendment to kill the Midgetman program 
outright. If we do so, $500 billion will be saved 
in fiscal year 1989 alone. Scrapping the 
system will enable us to reduce expenditures 
by $42 billion over the life of the program. 

As a member of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, | believe we have crafted a good bill. It 
provides for our Nation's defense needs. Al- 
though | believe it is unfortunate that we had 
to cut defense spending in real terms for the 
fourth year in a row, | believe it is important to 
point out that things could be a lot worse. 

Since inflation is running at very low 
levels—due to the success of President Rea- 
gan’s economic program—we are able to 
come close to providing real growth. This 
would be impossible to do were we to have 
the kinds of out-of-control, double digit infla- 
tion, we had during the 4 years of the Carter/ 
Mondale administration. 

The amendment by the gentleman from Ari- 
zona [Mr. Kyt] is a simple and reasonable 
policy statement that we should avoid having 
wild swings in defense spending. It deserves 
the support of the membership and | urge its 
adoption. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Arizo- 
na (Mr. KYL]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the noes 
appeared to have it. 
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RECORDED VOTE 
Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, I demand a 
recorded vote. 
A recorded vote was ordered. 
The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—ayes 167, noes 
219, not voting 45, as follows: 


[Rol] No. 921 

AYES—167 
Andrews Hall (TX) Myers 
Archer Hammerschmidt Natcher 
Armey Hansen Nichols 
Aspin Harris Nielson 
Badham Hastert Oxley 
Baker Hatcher Packard 
Barnard Hefley Parris 
Bartlett Herger Pashayan 
Bateman Hiler Petri 
Bennett Holloway Pickle 
Bentley Hopkins Quillen 
Bilbray Houghton Ravenel 
Bilirakis Hubbard Rhodes 
Bliley Hunter Richardson 
Bosco Hutto Robinson 
Broomfield Hyde Rogers 
Buechner Inhofe Roth 
Bunning Treland Rowland (CT) 
Byron Jeffords Schulze 
Callahan Jenkins Sensenbrenner 
Chandler Jones (NC) Shaw 
Cheney Kasich Shumway 
Clarke Kemp Shuster 
Clement Kolbe Sisisky 
Clinger Kyl Skeen 
Coleman (MO) Lagomarsino Skelton 
Coleman (TX) Lancaster Slaughter (VA) 
Combest Leath (TX) Smith (TX) 
Coughlin Lent Smith, Robert 
Courter Lewis (FL) (NH) 
Crane Lipinski Smith, Robert 
Dannemeyer Livingston (OR) 
Darden Lloyd Solomon 
Davis (IL) Lott Spence 
DeLay Lowery (CA) Spratt 
DeWine Lujan Stangeland 
Dickinson Lukens, Donald Stenholm 
Dicks Lungren Stratton 
Dornan (CA) MacKay Stump 
Dowdy Madigan Sundquist 
Dreier Marlenee Sweeney 
Edwards (OK) Martin (IL) Swindall 
Emerson Martin (NY) Tauzin 
English McCandless Thomas (CA) 
Erdreich McCollum Thomas (GA) 
Fawell McCrery Valentine 
Fazio McCurdy Vander Jagt 
Fish McDade Vucanovich 
Flippo McEwen Walker 
Gallegly McGrath Weber 
Gallo McMillen (MD) Weldon 
Gekas Michel Wilson 
Gilman Miller (OH) Wolf 
Gingrich Molinari Wortley 
Glickman Montgomery Young (FL) 
Goodling Moorhead 
Grant Morrison (WA) 

NOES—219 
Ackerman Brown (CA) Dixon 
Akaka Brown (CO) Dorgan (ND) 
Alexander Bruce Downey 
Anderson Bryant Durbin 
Annunzio Bustamante Dwyer 
Anthony Campbell Dymally 
Applegate Cardin Eckart 
Atkins Carper Edwards (CA) 
AuCoin Carr Espy 
Ballenger Chappell Evans 
Bates Clay Fascell 
Beilenson Coats Feighan 
Bereuter Coble Flake 
Berman Coelho Florio 
Boehlert Collins Foglietta 
Boggs Conte Foley 
Boland Conyers Ford (MI) 
Bonior Cooper Ford (TN) 
Bonker Coyne Frank 
Borski Davis (MI) Frenzel 
Boucher DeFazio Garcia 
Boxer Dellums Gaydos 
Brennan Dingell Gejdenson 
Brooks DioGuardi Gephardt 
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Gonzalez Mavroules Sawyer 
Gordon Mazzoli Saxton 
Gradison McCloskey Schaefer 
Grandy McHugh Scheuer 
Gray (PA) MeMillan(NC) Schneider 
Green Meyers Schroeder 
Gregg Mfume Schuette 
Guarini Miller (CA) Schumer 
Gunderson Miller (WA) Sharp 
Hamilton Mineta Shays 
Hawkins Moakley Sikorski 
Hayes (IL) Morella Skaggs 
Hayes (LA) Morrison(CT) Slaughter (NY) 
Henry Mrazek Smith (FL) 
Hertel Murphy Smith (1A) 
Hochbrueckner Murtha Smith (NE) 
Horton Nagle Smith (NJ) 
Hoyer Oberstar Snowe 
Huckaby Obey Solarz 
Hughes Olin St Germain 
Jacobs Ortiz Staggers 
Johnson (CT) Owens (NY) Stallings 
Johnson (SD) Owens (UT) Stark 
Jones (TN) Panetta Studds 
Jontz Patterson Swift 
Kanjorski Pease Synar 
Kaptur Pelosi Tauke 
Kastenmeier Penny Torricelli 
Kennedy Pepper Towns 
Kennelly Perkins Traficant 
Kildee Pickett Traxler 
Kleczka Porter Udall 
Kolter Price Upton 
Kostmayer Pursell Vento 
Lantos Rahall Visclosky 
Leach (IA) Rangel Volkmer 
Lehman (CA) Regula Walgren 
Lehman (FL) Ridge Watkins 
Leland Rinaldo Waxman 
Levin (MI) Ritter Weiss 
Levine (CA) Roberts Wheat 
Lewis (GA) Roe Whittaker 
Lightfoot Rostenkowski Whitten 
Lowry (WA) Roukema Williams 
Luken, Thomas Roybal Wise 
Manton Russo Wolpe 
Markey Sabo Wyden 
Martinez Saiki Yates 
Matsui Savage Yatron 
NOT VOTING—45 
Barton Frost Oakar 
Bevill Gibbons Ray 
Biaggi Gray (IL) Rodino 
Boulter Hall (OH) Rose 
Burton Hefner Rowland (GA) 
Chapman Konnyu Slattery 
Craig LaFalce Smith, Denny 
Crockett Latta (OR) 
Daub Lewis (CA) Stokes 
de la Garza Mack Tallon 
Derrick Mica Taylor 
Donnelly Mollohan Torres 
Duncan Moody Wylie 
Dyson Neal Young (AK) 
Early Nelson 
Fields Nowak 
1705 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Nelson of Florida for, with Mr. Der- 
rick against. 

Mr. Rowland of Georgia for, with Mr. 
Rodino against. 


Mr. Craig for, with Mr. Moody against. 

Mr. Boulter for, with Mr. Slattery against. 

Mr. DAVIS of Michigan changed his 
vote from “aye” to “no.” 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

EN BLOC AMENDMENTS, AS MODIFIED, OFFERED 

BY MR. ASPIN 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, under 
the provisions of paragraph 7 of sec- 
tion 2 of House Resolution 436, I offer 
a second en bloc amendment composed 
of amendments printed in section 3 of 
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House Report 100-590, including modi- 
fications. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
designate the en bloc amendments. 
The Clerk designated, as follows: 


Amendment en bloc offered by Mr. ASPIN 
composed of the following amendments, in- 
cluding modifications, listed as numbered in 
the order that they are printed in section 3 
of House Report 100-580: 

(17) Mr. Ritter of Pennsylvania; 

(19) Mr. Ritter of Pennsylvania; 

(21) Mr. Smith of New Jersey; 

(22) Mr. Dymally of California, as modi- 
fied; 

(23) Mr. Mavroules of Massachusetts, as 
modified; 

(27) Mr. Bennett of Florida; 

(31) Mr. McCurdy of Oklahoma; 

(32) Mr. Aspin of Wisconsin; 

(36) Mr. Dickinson of Alabama; 

(45) Mr. Spratt of South Carolina, as 
modified, 


Mr. ASPIN (during the designation). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the reading of the designa- 
tion be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

The text of the en bloc amendments, 
as modified, is as follows: 

En bloc amendments, as modified, 
offered by Mr. ASPIN: 


Page 18, after line 14, insert the following: 

(c) HicH-TEMPERATURE SUPERCONDUCTIV- 
1ry.—Of the amount appropriated pursuant 
to section 201 for the Defense Agencies, 
$35,000,000 shall be available for the De- 
fense Advanced Research Projects Agency 
for high-temperature superconductivity 
work. 

At the end of part A of title III (page 37, 
after line 19), insert the following new sec- 
tion: 

SEC. 304. PRISONERS OF WAR IN AFGHANISTAN. 

(a) Finprncs,—The Congress finds the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) Since the Soviet invasion of Afghani- 
stan in 1979, numerous Soviet Red Army 
soldiers have either defected to or been cap- 
tured by Afghan resistance forces. 

(2) Of the over 115,000 Soviet occuping 
troops in Afghanistan, it has been estimated 
that 250 Soviet soldiers are being held by 
Afghan resistance forces. 

(3) Interviews with several dozen Soviet 
defectors and prisoners of war in Afghani- 
stan indicate that the vast majority desire 
political asylum in the West. 

(4) The Soviet Government does not 
admit the presence in Afghanistan of Soviet 
prisoners of war (POW’s), therefore a Soviet 
POW is subject to imprisonment for up to 
fifteen years for treason. 

(5) At the close of the Second World War 
many Red Army defectors and Soviet pris- 
oners of war fleeing Stalin's tyranny were 
forcibly repatriated to the Soviet Union and 
subsequently sentenced to imprisonment 
and death for alleged collaboration with the 
enemy. 

(6) Nikolay Ryzhkov, a Soviet soldier who 
defected in Afghanistan and later obtained 
asylum in the United States, returned to the 
Soviet Union at the urging of Soviet KGB 
agents in New York, and is now serving a 13- 
year “strict regime” prison camp sentence in 
Mordovia. 
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(T) Leaders of the Afghan resistance have 
indicated a willingness to release Soviet 
POW’s to the custody of responsible repre- 
sentatives of the free world. 

(8) The President has not established a 
mechanism whereby Soviet defectors in Af- 
ghanistan are provided an opportunity to 
seek political asylum in the West, 

(b) SENSE or ConGrEss.—It is the sense of 
Congress that— 

(1) the President should direct the appro- 
priate agencies of the United States Govern- 
ment to establish, insofar as logistically fea- 
sible, a systematic method for screening and 
processing Soviet defectors and prisoners of 
war in Afghanistan, and that such persons 
should be provided with proper information 
concerning the Geneva Conventions and 
United States law regarding political 
asylum; 

(2) Soviet defectors and prisoners of war 
in Afghanistan who request political asylum 
and are eligible under United States law 
should be granted political asylum and be 
transported to the United States by the 
proper agencies of the United States Gov- 
ernment; 

(3) the President should seek to establish 
a framework, utilizing governmental and 
private resources, under which Soviet defec- 
tors would be helped in adapting to Ameri- 
can life, which would include the opportuni- 
ty to receive counseling, learn English, gain 
an education, and acquire the necessary 
skills to obtain gainful employment; and 

(4) the President should direct the appro- 
priate agencies of the United States Govern- 
ment to take necessary steps to inform the 
Afghan resistance forces and Soviet defec- 
tors and prisoners of war in Afghanistan of 
the provisions of this resolution. 

Page 35, line 3, insert after “Soviet Union” 
the following: “and for carrying out section 
304”. 

At the end of part A of title III of division 
A (page 37, after line 19), insert the follow- 
ing new section: 

SEC. 304. AUTHORIZATION FOR SCHOOL DISTRICT 
ASSISTANCE. 

(a) AuTHORIzATION.—Of the funds appro- 
priated for operation and maintenance for 
the Navy for fiscal year 1989, the Secretary 
of the Navy, subject to the requirements of 
subsection (b), may use not more than 
$1,500,000 to provide assistance to the 
Tinton Falls Schools District, Tinton Falls, 
New Jersey, for the purpose of supporting 
the education of dependents of members of 
the naval service or civilian officers and em- 
ployees of the Department of the Navy who 
are stationed at Naval Weapons Station 
Earle during the 1989-1990 school year. 

(b) DETERMINATIONS.—The assistance au- 
thorized in subsection (a) may be provided 
only if the Secretary of the Navy deter- 
mines all of the following: 

(1) Federal impact aid and State aid ex- 
pected to be allocated to the Tinton Falls 
Schools District will not meet the financial 
deficits expected to be incurred in the 
Tinton Falls School District during the 
1989-1990 school year as a result of the ex- 
pansion of Naval Weapons Station Earle. 

(2) The Tinton Falls Schools District will 
face a shortage of operating funds during 
the 1989-1990 school year if such assistance 
is not provided. 

(3) It is in the best interests of the de- 
pendents described in subsection (a) to pro- 
vide such assistance. 

The amendment as modified is as follows: 
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At the end of part A of title V (page 83, 
after line 24), insert the following new sec- 
tion: 

SEC, 503. MILITARY EDUCATION FOR ARMY NA- 
TIONAL GUARD CIVILIAN TECHNI- 
CIANS. 

(a) PHASE-OUT OF PROGRAM REQUIRING 
OUT-OF-STATE TRAINING.—A civilian techni- 
cian of the Army National Guard whose 
military occupational specialty has been ap- 
proved in accordance with subsection (b) for 
training by a National Guard school of that 
technician’s State under the Reserve Com- 
ponent Noncommissioned Officers Educa- 
tion Program shall receive military training 
in that military occupational specialty 
through that school instead of through the 
Military Education Program. 

(b) APPROVAL or STATE Course.—(1) Each 
State National Guard school which receives 
from the Department of the Army a train- 
ing program for National Guard training for 
a military occupational specialty as part of 
the Reserve Component Noncommissioned 
Officers Education Program shall imple- 
ment that training program by the end of 
the 45-day period beginning on the receipt 
of such program by the school or as soon 
thereafter as feasible. The Secretary of the 
Army shall, not later than 45 days after any 
such school notifies the Secretary that it 
has implemented such a training program, 
determine whether or not such school has 
properly implemented such program. Upon 
the approval by the Secretary of the imple- 
mentation of such program by such school, 
subsection (a) shall apply with respect to 
military education of civilian technicians of 
the Army National Guard in the applicable 
military occupations specialty. 

(2) In the case of a State National Guard 
school for which a program has not been ap- 
proved under paragraph (1) with respect to 
a military occupational specialty, the Secre- 
tary of the Army may, subject to subsection 
(d), order a civilian technician of the Army 
National Guard in that State with that mili- 
tary occupational specialty to receive train- 
ing through the Military Education Pro- 
gram 


(C) SPECIAL RULE FOR LEADERSHIP TRAIN- 
1nc.—A civilian technician of the Army Na- 
tional Guard who is required by the Nation- 
al Guard Bureau to receive leadership train- 
ing through Primary Leadership Develop- 
ment courses shall receive such training 
through the appropriate State National 
Guard school. 

(d) Transition.—In the case of a civilian 
technician of the Army National Guard for 
whose military occupational specialty there 
is not, as of the date of the enactment of 
this Act, a program of training approved 
under subsection (b) for the appropriate 
State National Guard school, the technician 
shall, at his request, be given the Skill Qual- 
ification Test appropriate for his military 
occupational specialty and skill level. If the 
technician passes the test and successfully 
completes the Army National Guard Battles 
Skills Course for the appropriate grade, the 
Secretary of the Army may not order the 
technician to receive training through the 
existing Military Education Program and 
may not reduce the technician in military 
grade, or deny the technician a military pro- 
motion, by reason of failure to receive train- 
ing through the Military Education Pro- 


gram. 

(e) Report.—The Secretary of the Army 
shall submit to the Committees on Armed 
Services of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives a report on the implementation 
of the Reserve Component Noncommis- 
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sioned Officers Education Program. The 
report shall discuss the implementation of 
such program at each State National Guard 
school and shall explain, in any case in 
which the implementation of a training pro- 
gram has not been approved under subsec- 
tion (b), the reasons for the withholding of 
such approval. Such report shall be submit- 
ted not later than December 31, 1988. 

Page 117, strike out lines 19 and 20 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

SEC. 634. EXTENSION OF MINIMUM TERMINATION 
DATE FOR FORMER PUBLIC HEALTH 
SERVICE HOSPITALS AND REQUIRE- 
MENT THAT SUCH HOSPITALS BE 
COST EFFECTIVE. 

Page 117, after line 22, insert the follow- 
ing (and redesignate the subsequent para- 
graphs accordingly): 

(1) by striking out 1988“ in the first sen- 
tence and inserting in lieu thereof 1989“. 

At the end of title VIII of division A (page 
144, after line 12), add the following new 
part (and designate the first sections of title 
VIII as part A): 

PART B—DEFENSE CONTRACTOR 
PROFITS POLICY 
SEC. 821. DEFENSE CONTRACTOR PROFITS AND FI- 
NANCES REVIEW. 

(a) SHort Titite.—This part may be cited 
as the “Defense Contract Profit Policy Act 
of 1988”. 

(b) IN GENERAI.—(1) Chapter 137 of title 
10, United States Code, is amended by in- 
serting after section 2313 the following new 
section: 

“§ 2313a. Major defense contractors: profit analy- 
sis 


(a) CONTRACTOR REPORTING.—(1) Each 
covered defense contractor annually shall 
submit a profits information report to the 
firm designated under subsection (b). 

(2) For purposes of this section, a profits 
information report is a report showing bal- 
ance sheet and income statement informa- 
tion reflecting the financial position and op- 
erations of each contractor segment that re- 
ceived covered contracts and that contribut- 
ed to the revenues the contractor received 
during the preceding year from covered con- 
tracts. The report shall include the follow- 
ing accompanying information: 

(A) Sufficient data so that levels of prof- 
itability as described in subsection (d) can 
be calculated for each such segment. 

“(B) Such other information as may be 
deemed by the Secretary of Defense (acting 
through the Under Secretary of Defense for 
Acquisition on a non-delegable basis), after 
consultation with the Advisory Council es- 
tablished by section 822 of the Defense Con- 
tract Profit Policy Act of 1988, to be neces- 
sary to analyze the financial status of cov- 
ered defense contractors. 

“(C) The accountant statement required 
by paragraph (3). 

D) A reconciliation of the information 
provided under this paragraph with the 
most recent annual financial statement the 
contractor filed with the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission and such information 
as may be necessary to explain the reconcili- 
ation. 

“(3) A covered defense contractor shall 
have the independent certified public ac- 
countant who furnished an opinion on the 
fair presentation of the defense contractor's 
annual financial statement filed with the 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
submit a statement on the reliability of the 
information submitted in the report re- 
quired by paragraph (1). 

(4) The Secretary of Defense shall 
ensure that compliance with the require- 
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ments of this subsection is a condition of 
every covered contract entered into by the 
Department of Defense for the United 
States. 

(5) The Secretary of Defense may not re- 
quire a covered defense contractor to report 
information under this subsection for a seg- 
ment if the Secretary determines that dis- 
closure of such information would be detri- 
mental to the success of a classified project 
and injurious to national security. 

(b) DESIGNATED PRIVATE SECTOR FIRM.— 
The Secretary of Defense shall designate an 
independent firm or organization in the pri- 
vate sector to receive reports required under 
subsection (a) and to annually transmit to 
the Secretary of Defense the information 
contained in such reports in a form that is 
aggregated by type of industry and that 
does not reveal the identity of the defense 
contractor. Such firm or organization shall 
be the sole recipient of all the information, 
papers, documents, and records submitted 
by the covered defense contractors under 
this section. Such firm or organization shall 
destroy or return to the defense contractor 
the reports submitted under subsection (a), 
after the annual aggregated reports to the 
Secretary of Defense are completed. 

(e CONFIDENTIALITY. —Notwithstanding 
any other provision of law— 

(1) any person who publishes or other- 
wise discloses any information provided by a 
covered defense contractor under subsection 
(a) in a manner which allows the covered 
defense contractor to be identified, shall be 
fined not more than $10,000, or imprisoned 
not more than 3 years, or both, unless such 
information is made publicly available by 
such covered defense contractor; 

(2) no person receiving information pro- 
vided by a covered defense contractor under 
subsection (a) shall be subject to subpoena 
or other legal process to compel disclosure 
of information in a manner which allows 
the covered defense contractor to be identi- 
fied; and 

(3) data submitted by covered companies 
under this section shall be considered com- 
mercial or financial information for pur- 
poses of section 552(b)(4) of title 5, United 
States Code. 

(d) PROFIT STUDY AND REPORT ro CON- 
GRESS.—(1) The Secretary of Defense shall 
conduct each year a study of the financial 
situation and level of profitability of cov- 
ered defense contractors under covered con- 
tracts. Based on an aggregation of the infor- 
mation provided under subsection (a), each 
such study shall include a determination of 
the profitability levels of segments of cov- 
ered defense contractors providing the 
United States with goods and services under 
covered contracts. Levels of profitability 
shall be determined by calculating the 
return on assets of such segments and by 
using such other measures of profitability 
as the Secretary of Defense determines to 
be appropriate to achieve the purposes of 
this section. For covered defense contractors 
that are primarily contractors for profes- 
sional services, technical services, or re- 
search and development services, profitabil- 
ity of such segments shall be determined by 
calculating the return on assets, the return 
on sales, or such other measures of profit- 
ability as the Secretary of Defense deter- 
mines to be appropriate to achieve the pur- 
poses of this section. 

“(2) No later than six months after com- 
pletion of a profit study under paragraph 
(1), the Secretary of Defense shall submit to 
Congress a report on such study. The report 
shall include any actions to be taken by the 
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Secretary to assure reasonable levels of 
profitability by future covered defense con- 
tractors on future covered defense con- 
tracts. 

(e) RecuLations.—This section shall be 
administered under regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary of Defense, 

„f) Derrnitions,—In this section: 

“(1) The term ‘covered defense contractor’ 
means a contractor which is awarded cov- 
ered contracts, or which receives payments 
from the United States under such con- 
tracts, in a total amount of at least 
$100,000,000 in any 12-month period. 

(2) The term ‘covered contract’ means 
any contract or contract modification with 
the Department of Defense subject to sec- 
tion 2306a of this title. 

“(3) The term ‘segment,’ with respect to a 
covered defense contractor, means a divi- 
sion, product department, plant, or other 
subdivision of the contractor— 

(A) that is usually identified with respon- 
sibility for profit or with producing a prod- 
uct or service; and 

„(B) that reports directly to an office of 

the contractor which (i) is responsible for 
directing or managing two or more such di- 
visions, product departments, plants, or sub- 
divisions, and (ii) typically provides policy 
and guidance to such divisions, product de- 
partments, plants, and subdivisions in their 
operations. 
A covered defense contractor which does 
not have such a division, product depart- 
ment, plant, or other subdivision shall for 
purposes of this section be treated as a 
single segment.“ 

(2) The table of sections at the beginning 
of chapter 137 of such title is amended by 
inserting after section 2313 the following 
new item: 
2313a. Major defense contractors: review of 

profits and finances.” 


(c) APPLICABILITY TO NEW CONTRACTS AND 
Contract MopiricaTrons.—Section 2313a of 
title 10, United States Code, as added by 
subsection (b), shall apply with respect to— 

(1) contracts entered into under solicita- 
tions issued after the end of the 150-day 
period beginning on the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act; and 

(2) modifications entered into after the 
end of the 150-day period beginning on the 
date of the enactment of this Act with re- 
spect to existing contracts. 

SEC. 822. ADVISORY COUNCIL ON PROFIT STUDY 
METHODOLOGY. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT AND PuRPOSE.—(1) 
There is established an Advisory Council for 
the purpose of recommending to the Secre- 
tary of Defense a financial analysis method- 
ology for the profitability studies required 
by section 2313a of title 10, United States 
Code (as added by section 821). The meth- 
odology shall be consistent with the pur- 
poses of such section 2313a. 

(2) In carrying out its duties, the Advisory 
Council shall pay particular attention to the 
findings and recommendations of the Comp- 
troller General in the report title Assess- 
ment of the Study of Defense Contractor 
Profitability,” dated December 23, 1986. 

(b) APPOINTMENT.—The Secretary of De- 
fense shall appoint seven members to the 
Advisory Council within 90 days after the 
date of enactment of this Act, with three 
representatives from the private sector and 
four representatives from the public sector, 
including the General Accounting Office, 
the Department of Defense, and other rele- 
vant government procurement offices. 

(c) FEDERAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE Acr.— 
The Federal Advisory Committee Act (5 
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U.S.C. App.) shall not apply to the Advisory 
Council established by this section. 

(d) REPORT AND TERMINATION OF COUN- 
II. - Not later than 180 days after the date 
of the appointment of the Advisory Council, 
the Council shall submit to the Secretary of 
Defense a report on the recommended fi- 
nancial analysis methodology. The Council 
shall cease to exist 90 days after submission 
of its report. 

(e) REPORT TO ConGress.—Not later than 
90 days after receipt of the report of the Ad- 
visory Council, the Secretary of Defense 
shall transmit the report to Congress, to- 
gether with the Secretary's views on the Ad- 
visory Council's report. 

At the end of title VIII of division A (page 
144, after line 12), insert the following new 
section: 

SEC. 812. DEADLINE FOR CERTAIN REGULATIONS. 

The regulations required to be issued pur- 
suant to subsections (f) and (h) of section 
921 of the National Defense Authorization 
Act for Fiscal Year 1987 (Public Law 99-661) 
shall be issued no later than June 1, 1988. 

At the end of part A of title IX of division 
A (page 153, after line 11), insert the follow- 
ing new section: 

SEC. 903. INCREASE IN FISCAL YEAR 1988 DEFENSE 
FUNDS TRANSFER AUTHORIZATION. 

Section 1201 of the National Defense Au- 
thorization Act for Fiscal Years 1988 and 
1989 (Public Law 100-180; 101 Stat. 1153) is 
amended— 

(1) in subsection (a)— 

(A) by inserting “of this Act or any prior 
defense authorization Act” in paragraph (1) 
before “for any fiscal year”; 

(B) by striking out “$2,000,000,000" in 
paragraph (2) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$4,000,000,000"; and 

(2) by striking out subsection (d) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: 

(d) SPECIFIED Purposes.—In determining 
the purposes for which the authority pro- 
vided by subsection (a) will be used, the Sec- 
retary of Defense shall ensure that an ap- 
propriate portion of that authority is used 
to transfer to operation and maintenance 
accounts of the Department of Defense for 
fiscal year 1988 (1) funds for depot mainte- 
nance activities in amounts sufficient to 
reduce service backlogs which would other- 
wise occur, and (2) funds for pay of civilian 
personnel in amounts sufficient to prevent 
furloughs, reductions-in-force, or release of 
on-call employees into a nonpay status 
which would otherwise be required due to 
insufficient funding for civilian personnel of 
the Department of Defense for fiscal year 
1988. 

(e) NOTICE TO ConGcREss.—The Secretary 
of Defense shall submit to Congress notifi- 
cation of each transfer to be made under 
the authority of this section not less than 
15 days before the transfer is made. Any 
such notification shall include specific iden- 
tification of any delays or deferrals in pro- 
grams or other specific actions (including 
delays permitted by law in payments re- 
quired to be made) that the Secretary is 
taking in order to ensure that the transfer 
is made in compliance with subsection (f)(1). 

(f) CONTROL OF OuTLays.—(1) The Secre- 
tary of defense shall carry out transfers au- 
thorized by this section and (notwithstand- 
ing the provisions of the Impoundment Con- 
trol Act of 1974) shall manage appropria- 
tions and other accounts of the Department 
of Defense for fiscal year 1988 so that any 
such transfer, and the expenditure of funds 
so transferred, do not result in an increase 
in outlays by the Department of Defense 
during fiscal year 1988. 
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“(2) The Secretary shall submit to the 
Committees on Armed Services and Appro- 
priations of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives a report at the close of each 
month during fiscal year 1988 on any in- 
crease or decrease in outlays by the Depart- 
ment of Defense during that month result- 
ing from the exercise of the authority pro- 
vided by this section.“. 

At the end of title IX of division A (page 
163, after line 6), insert the following new 
section: 

SEC. 934, ASSESSMENT OF SECURITY AT UNITED 
STATES BASES IN THE PHILIPPINES, 

The Secretary of Defense shall provide to 
Congress an annual assessment of security 
at United States bases in the Philippines, in- 
cluding the cooperation provided by the 
Philippine Government at both the national 
and local level in improving such security. 

Page 8, strike out line 22 and all that fol- 
lows through line 19 on page 9 and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

(a) ADATS AIR DEFENSE WEAPON.—(1) 
The Secretary of the Army may obligate 
funds appropriated for fiscal year 1989 for 
procurement of the ADATS Air Defense 
Weapon system in the amount of 
$85,000,000 for production of five fire units 
and 60 missiles to be used specifically for 
production qualification testing and oper- 
ational testing, but only after the Director 
of Operational Test and Evaluation of the 
Department of Defense certifies to the 
Committees on Armed Services of the 
Senate and House of Representatives that 
he has approved the test plan for such 
system. 

(2) The Secretary of the Army may obli- 
gate funds for procurement and advanced 
procurement for such system for any fiscal 
year after fiscal year 1989 only after— 

(A) the operational tests for such system 
are completed; 

(B) the Secretary of Defense certifies to 
the Committees on Armed Services of the 
Senate and House of Representatives that 
the system meets or exceeds the operational 
performance criteria of the Army; 

(C) the Director of Operational Test and 
Evaluation of the Department of Defense 
provides to those Committees his evaluation 
of the performance of the system; and 

(D) the Comptroller General provides to 
those Committees his evaluation of the per- 
formance of the system. 

Page 155, strike out line 16 and all that 
follows through line 3 on page 157 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

(1) FORWARD AREA AIR DEFENSE HEAVY 
SysteM.—Funds appropriated or otherwise 
made available for the Army for procure- 
ment of missiles for fiscal year 1988 may not 
be obligated for advance procurement for 
the Forward Area Air Defense Line-of-Sight 
Forward-Heavy (LOS-F-H) system until— 

(A) the Secretary of Defense certifies to 
the Committees on Armed Services of the 
Senate and House of Representatives that it 
is reasonable to obligate funds for such pur- 
pose before operational testing of such 
system; and 

(B) the Director of Operational Test and 
Evaluation of the Department of Defense 
certifies to those Committees that he has 
approved the issues and criteria associated 
with the operational testing of such system. 

The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to para- 
graph 7 of section 2 of House Resolu- 
tion 436, said amendments are consid- 
ered as having been read and are not 
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subject to amendment or to a demand 
for a division of the question. 

Under the rule, the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Asp1n] will be recog- 
nized for 30 minutes and the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. DICKINSON] 
will be recognized for 30 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. ASPIN]. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to briefly 
explain the second en bloc amendment 
that is offered at this point. This pack- 
age includes 10 amendments made in 
order under the second rule. Included 
is language by Mr. DICKINSON on 
United States base security in the 
Philippines, the provision on uni- 
formed services treatment facilities of- 
fered by Mr. Mavroutes, Mr. BEN- 
NETT’S compromise on contractor 
profit reporting, and other amend- 
ments for which there is agreement on 
both sides. 

Under the rule, Members have the 
authority to insert statements into the 
Record on provisions included in the 
en bloc amendment. 

Those amendments made in order 
under section 3 of the second rule not 
included in this en bloc remain eligible 
for consideration as the general read- 
ing of section 3 amendments continue. 

Mr. GLICKMAN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPIN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas for the purpose of a col- 
loquy. 
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Mr. GLICKMAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
House Defense authorization bill does 
not at this time include funding for 
the tanker trainer transport system 
[TTTS], a program to develop a new 
trainer aircraft for the Air Force. I un- 
derstand that when the House Armed 
Services Committee was marking up 
the bill, the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense had not signed off on the 
USAF trainer masterplan which the 
House had requested from the Air 
Force last year. As a result, the $9.6 
million for TTTS procurement was 
not included in the House bill. The 
Senate Armed Services Committee has 
included funding in the Senate bill 
based on a preliminary draft of the 
masterplan. While the House Armed 
Services Committee’s decision not to 
provide funding was without preju- 
dice, I know that you have certain 
questions which I expect will be an- 
swered by the masterplan. I hope that 
when the two versions of this bill go to 
conference, the House will recede to 
the Senate position. 

Mr. ASPIN. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. The committee’s action was with- 
out prejudice and we recognize the im- 
portance of the TTTS Program. We 
received on Friday a copy of the OSD 
approved masterplan, which I expect 
will address the committee’s questions 
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about the long term consideration—in 
terms of practicability and affordabil- 
ity—the Air Force has given to the 
program. If those concerns are satis- 
fied, I think that we can work this out 
in conference. 

Mr. GLICKMAN. I thank the chair- 
man. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve 
the balance of my time. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to 
discuss an amendment I have in the en 
bloc amendments because I think it is 
a matter of general interest to all the 
Members of the House and I think ev- 
erybody that hears the contents of it 
will agree with me. 

Mr. Chairman, over the last several 
years the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices has focused considerable attention 
on the issue of security of our bases in 
the Philippines. It has been recognized 
for a long time that petty theft and 
common criminal activity on Clark Air 
Force Base and Subic Naval installa- 
tions are the highest—and please 
listen to this—they are the highest of 
any of our bases worldwide in the 
Philippines. As a matter of fact, last 
November the gentlewoman from 
Maryland (Mrs. Byron] led an Armed 
Services Committee trip that stopped 
in the Philippines. We had a town 
meeting. We invited all of the people, 
the dependents and so forth who 
wanted to come and attend the town 
meeting and to voice their concern of 
what their problems were, whether it 
be base housing, whether it be school- 
ing or whatever. And in the face of the 
fact that we had just had three terror- 
ist killings and a fourth was attempted 
to be killed—he was badly wounded 
but lived—the No. 1 issue that they 
talked about, the No. 1 complaint that 
the dependents voiced to us was thiev- 
ery and burglary of their homes and 
against their persons. 

Over half of all the dependents in 
the Philippines live off base. We 
cannot build enough family housing to 
accommodate all of them on base. 

Under the articles of agreement by 
which we have our military bases 
there, the Philippine Government has 
a responsibility for security on the 
bases. What we are told by American 
dependents, though, is if they catch 
somebody burglarizing a house, the 
only thing that we can do is turn them 
over to the Philippine Government. 
They are on the street the next day; 
they do not even try them. 

So we have in the past used guard 
dogs. These dogs created—when they 
caught somebody on the base thieving, 
the dog created an incident by hurting 
the person that was there. Now we 
cannot try them. It is the responsibil- 
ity of the Philippine Government to 
bring these people to justice and they 
do not do a thing about it. All they do 
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is turn them loose, put them at liberty 
on their own recognizance. They do 
not come to trial. There is a general 
unhappiness and a very upset Ameri- 
can population there if they have to 
stay. 

Right now there are two things 
under consideration. There is a ques- 
tion of base renewal that will soon be 
negotiated with the Philippine Gov- 
ernment, “shall we stay at Clark Air 
Force Base? Shall we stay at Subic? 
And, if so, at what cost? ” 

Also there is a very hefty request for 
foreign aid by the Filipinos to the 
United States. 

My amendment simply says that we 
shall order the Department of Defense 
to make a study and report to us as to 
what is being done to implement and 
to enhance the security of American 
dependents stationed there, and what 
cooperation we are getting from the 
Philippine Government. 

I think it is very important to our 
dependents that we evidence this con- 
cern, that we put something in 
motion. I have written to the Secre- 
tary of State, the Secretary of De- 
fense; I have asked to be allowed to 
testify before the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs when they consider for- 
eign aid for the Philippines. We have 
got to do something to protect our 
own. If we cannot do it then I say we 
ought to just pull out and let the Fili- 
pinos have it. 

Mrs. BYRON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON. I yield to the gen- 
tlewoman from Maryland [Mrs. 
BYRON]. 

Mrs. BYRON. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. DICKINSON] 
to require the Secretary of Defense to 
provide the Congress with an annual 
report on security at U.S. military 
bases in the Philippines. 

In late November, as chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Military Person- 
nel and Compensation, I led a House 
Armed Services Committee delegation 
that held field hearings on military 
personnel issues at Okinawa and Clark 
Air Base in the Philippines. The field 
hearing at Clark in particular is one 
that I will long remember. 

We were at Clark only a few weeks 
after three American servicemen were 
killed by Communist guerrillas in 
neighboring Angeles City. As a result, 
we expected a high anxiety level 
among U.S. military personnel and 
their families stationed in the Philip- 
pines about the possibility of further 
terrorist attempts on American lives. 
While there clearly was an undercur- 
rent of concern about the terrorist 
threat, the burning issue with our men 
and women in uniform was the securi- 
ty of their homes and personal posses- 
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sions against petty larceny by the 
criminal element in the local Filipino 
population. 

We held the field hearing in the 
packed base gymnasium that sultry 
late November evening. It was a trans- 
fixing experience for all the members 
present as witness after witness, often 
to tumultuous applause, spoke of the 
day-to-day fear of robberies at their 
quarters on base. One tearful, enlisted 
member’s wife who had recently 
moved into the base told of her young 
child’s recurrent nightmares after 
their on-base quarters were broken 
into 2 days in a row. Her 3%-year-old 
woke up screaming in the night each 
time their dog barked at a potential 
intruder in the area. 

Our service members are willing to 
accept the threat of terrorism as one 
of the risks of their job—but not the 
petty thievery that runs rampant. 
They are justifiably outraged that 
they have to pay “protection” money 
to hire Filipino guards to protect their 
personal belongings from the invasion 
of local nationals who come over the 
wall,” as the base perimeter fence is 
sarcastically called, with impunity. 

There is no question about it: The 
current base security situation at 
Clark Air Base is intolerable. In rene- 
gotiating the Philippine base agree- 
ments in the late 1970’s, the United 
States relinguished the responsibility 
for perimeter security to the Philip- 
pine Armed Forces. Unfortunately, 
they have neither the manpower nor 
equipment to perform the task. In ad- 
dition, those local nationals who are 
apprehended are turned over to a re- 
volving-door Philippine judicial system 
in which prosecution, much less con- 
viction, is a rarity indeed. United 
States military authorities are doing 
their best to shore up security oper- 
ations within the base perimeter 
through increased patrols, improved 
lights, and concrete walls. The ulti- 
mate solution lies in a greater willing- 
ness by the Philippine Government to 
live up to the terms of their agree- 
ment to ensure the security of United 
States military installations and per- 
sonnel stationed there. Based on 
recent history, the new Philippine 
base agreement negotiations just get- 
ting underway, are likely to move in 
the opposite direction. Should that 
occur, we must be prepared at some 
point to say that the price is simply 
too high. As the gentleman from Ala- 
bama has stated, the United States 
bases in the Philippines are impor- 
tant—but the Philippine Government 
must understand very clearly that 
they are not valuable at any price. It is 
imperative that the security of United 
States military installations and mili- 
tary personnel be made a major issue 
in both the new base agreement nego- 
tiations and in consideration of any 
Philippine foreign aid package. Our 
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service personnel stationed there de- 
serve no less. 

I urge my colleagues’ support of the 
Dickinson amendment as an important 
first step toward shoring up the secu- 
rity provided to United States service 
members and their families at Clark 
Air Base and other United States mili- 
tary installations in the Philippines. 

Mr. DICKINSON. I thank the gen- 
tlewoman for her statement. 

In closing, let me say that you might 
say, “Why don’t we put up a fence? 
First off, you cannot put up a fence 
through swamp and many of the areas 
are such on the U.S. base. We tried 
putting up a fence in one area. They 
stole the fence. They rolled up a chain 
link fence and they stole it when we 
tried to put it up for base security. 

On one occasion, someone stole a 
fire engine, a fire truck off the base. It 
was never seen again. They just drove 
it right off the base. 

So we really must do better by our 
dependents and our military over 
there. This is simply a good step in the 
right direction. I thought the Mem- 
bers would be interested that this is 
one of the amendments in this pack- 
age. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. BENNETT]. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of my amendment on de- 
fense contractor profits. This amend- 
ment is one of those incorporated in 
this larger package of amendments 
which we are considering en bloc. 

I thank the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the committee for 
incorporating my amendment in this 
package. I believe that the amend- 
ment’s inclusion in this way is possible 
because of all the discussions that I 
have had with representatives on in- 
dustry in the interest of making my 
proposal as practical and constructive 
as possible while still preserving its 
main thrust. 

This amendment is supported by the 
U.S. General Accounting Office. Some 
industry groups have also indicated 
that they feel that the amendment is 
constructive and reasonable. At the 
end of my statement I will discuss a 
letter to this effect from the Profes- 
sional Services Council, which has nu- 
merous defense contractor members. 

The amendment gives the Depart- 
ment of Defense [DOD] the necessary 
information to eliminate excessive 
profits on future negotiated defense 
contracts. The information would not 
be used retroactively, but rather only 
to correct regulatory policies covering 
future contracts. 

The amendment is the result of ne- 
gotiations to meet the major objec- 
tions of contractors to the much more 
stringent legislative provisions origi- 
nally recommended by the General 
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Accounting Office [GAO]. In particu- 
lar, this compromise amendment only 
applies to contractors with more than 
$100 million in negotiated defense con- 
tracts. Complete confidentiality is en- 
sured, because no Government em- 
ployee ever gets data on particular 
contractors. The Secretary of Defense 
has much discretion to determine 
what information is reported and how 
it is analyzed. Finally, a government/ 
industry advisory council is estab- 
lished to recommend a profit study 
methodology to the Secretary of De- 
fense. 

The important thing is that the 
amendment gives DOD a tool to con- 
structively respond to critical reports 
by the GAO and the Navy that de- 
fense contractor profits are twice as 
high as comparable commercial prof- 
its. There is nothing wrong with prof- 
its, but they should be reasonable. 
Some contractors say their profits are 
now getting too low. If this is so, then 
the amendment will help them show 
this to the Congress and the public. In 
any case, getting good information 
cannot hurt. 

This is simple because all it does is 
require the very biggest defense con- 
tractors to report information on their 
profitability to the government in a 
way that protects the confidentiality 
of the information. Only contractors 
who have more than $100 million in 
negotiated defense contracts would be 
covered by the amendment. Further, 
the intent of the amendment is to 
measure profitability on negotiated 
contracts. Unfortunately, the majority 
of the dollars that the Defense De- 
partment spends are for complex 
items where market competition is not 
the final determinant of price. There- 
fore, the Government buyer must ne- 
gotiate a reasonable profit. 

Specifically, the information would 
be reported to an independent ac- 
counting firm hired by the Depart- 
ment of Defense. That independent 
firm would then aggregate the profit- 
ability reports by type of industry for 
example, aircraft manufacturers, and 
report this aggregated data to the De- 
partment of Defense. The Secretary of 
Defense would then study this aggre- 
gated data and report to Congress on 
his findings and on any actions he 
thought were necessary to ensure that 
these contractors make reasonable 
profits on future negotiated defense 
contracts. 

This amendment is a very moderate 
and reasonable version of a bill I intro- 
duced last August. I have greatly 
modified the bill in response to com- 
ments from industry. I now believe 
that the amendment addresses all 
major concerns that have been raised 
by industry. The earlier bill, H.R. 
3134, was prompted by a disturbing 
report from the General Accounting 
Office. GAO reported that profits of 
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defense contractors on negotiated de- 
fense contracts had been as much as 
120 percent higher than profits by 
similar and comparable commercial 
durable goods manufacturers. GAO 
further concluded that defense busi- 
ness had been substantially more prof- 
itable than commercial business 
during the 8-year period studied. 

GAO was not alone in finding this 
problem. A study by the U.S. Navy 
found that major defense contractors 
earned more than twice as much profit 
selling weapons to the Pentagon, 22.4 
percent return on assets, as they do 
selling other products in the commer- 
cial marketplace, 10.1 percent return 
on assets. The Navy also found that 
the disparity in profits between de- 
fense and commercial work had been 
widening in recent years. This study 
surveyed data from 33 major corpora- 
tions which together received 52 per- 
cent of contract dollars awarded by 
the Department of Defense, and 
which also have commercial enter- 
prises. 

Just as alarming, GAO found that 
the Department of Defense [DOD] 
does not systematically collect infor- 
mation on actual defense contractor 
profits on negotiated defense con- 
tracts. The majority of defense con- 
tract dollars are still awarded without 
competition as the ultimate determi- 
nant of price. Rather, DOD negotiates 
price and it also negotiates profit. 
Based on complex regulations, DOD 
negotiates what it anticipates will be a 
fair profit. Amazingly, DOD almost 
never checks its predictions by getting 
information on actual profitability. 
The current, haphazard DOD practice 
is to request contractors to volunteer 
information infrequently—every 6 or 7 
years, to ask for different types of 
data every time, and to analyze the 
data using inconsistent methodologies. 
Using analysis from this sloppy proc- 
ess, DOD then adjusts important regu- 
lations aimed at ensuring contractors 
receive a reasonable profit. 

That is why GAO recommended 
that Congress enact legislation to re- 
quire defense contractor profitability 
reporting. My amendment is based on 
GAO’s suggested legislation, but is 
more moderate. This compromise 
amendment is much different from 
H.R. 3134. 

The amendment that I propose to 
offer would accomplish a primary ob- 
jective of my original bill—it would 
mandate the annual reporting in a 
consistent manner of meaningful fi- 
nancial data on profitability of seg- 
ments of contractors receiving more 
than $100 million in such contracts an- 
nually. From this data, profitability of 
such contractors, aggregated by line of 
industry, on negotiated defense con- 
tracts would be calculated under a 
methodology to be determined largely 
by the Secretary of Defense, with very 
general guidance from the amend- 
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ment. In addition, the amendment es- 
tablishes an advisory council to recom- 
mend such methodology to the Secre- 
tary. Most importantly, after studying 
the aggregated profitability informa- 
tion, the Secretary would report to 
Congress on his findings and the ac- 
tions to be taken to ensure reasonable 
levels of profitability by covered con- 
tractors on future covered contracts. 

Congress should not wait for a big 
public outcry over this problem. 
Rather, we should act now to get accu- 
rate profit information. Further, many 
contractors now contend that their 
profits are actually too low. If this is 
true, my amendment might actually 
help them show this to Congress and 
the public. At any rate, I do not see 
how getting good information can 
hurt, and it is surely the first require- 
ment for any further action in the 
profitability area. 

As you know, I have long supported 
higher levels of defense spending, and 
have been disappointed with the 
recent lack of public trust in and sup- 
port for higher defense spending. By 
taking care of this problem, I hope we 
can restore some public confidence in 
the defense budget. It is in this spirit 
that I offer this amendment. 

During recent discussions with in- 
dustry, several specific issues have 
been raised with me. I would like to 
clarify the intention of the amend- 
ment with regard to these issues, and I 
hope that we will be able to continue 
discussions to address these concerns. 
First, the amendment contemplates 
profitability studies by DOD every 
year. However, I would like to clarify 
that I would expect that a comprehen- 
sive study would be conducted only 
every 2 or 3 years. The other studies 
would be minor and not intended to 
precipitate policy changes. 

Second, some have suggested that 
the amendment specifically direct the 
Secretary of Defense to calculate prof- 
itability using “return on sales.” Al- 
though the amendment ensures that 
return on assets shall certainly be cal- 
culated for all nonservice companies, I 
realize that “return on sales” may be 
appropriate for certain kinds of non- 
service companies. At any rate, the 
amendment gives the Secretary of De- 
fense discretion to use such measures 
as he deems appropriate. 

Third, some suggest that the amend- 
ment should not direct the Advisory 
Council to focus exclusively on the 
GAO report in studying profitability 
methodology. While I believe that the 
GAO report mentioned is excellent 
and deserves detailed study by the 
council, I agree that the council 
should review a wide range of sources 
and recommendations. 

Fourth, it is my intention that com- 
mercial data should only be collected 
to the extent that it indicates profit- 
ability of defense firms, and for pur- 
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poses of comparisons between parts of 
one company or segment. 

The General Accounting Office 
wrote to me as follows: 

In the absence of overall industry profit- 
ability data, it is not possible to determine 
the full impact of existing policies. A system 
such as you propose with an Advisory Coun- 
cil would, in the future, correct the current 
situation and would provide on an aggregat- 
ed basis, absolute levels of profitability 
being obtained under existing policies. 

Although your amendment differs from 
some aspects of our proposal, it is nonethe- 
less a major step in the right direction of es- 
tablishing a requirement for segment re- 
porting for the defense industry. 

The Professional Services Council 
representing many defense contrac- 
tors, wrote me about my amendment, 
that “PSC has reservations about 
mandatory profit reporting, the modi- 
fied version of your amendment elimi- 
nates PSC’s major concerns with the 
original bill. This amendment, as pres- 
ently drafted, represents a construc- 
tive effort to implement profit report- 
ing in a responsive way.” 

Mr. Chairman, it therefore appears 
that my amendment is a thoughtful 
forward step, as described by the 
GAO; but it has been also found by 
many in industry to be a reasonable 
measure, as they say: “a constructive 
effort to implement profit reporting in 
a responsible way.” 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, for the 
purpose of entering into a colloquy, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. MAVROULEs.]. 

Mr. MAVROULES. I thank the 
Chairman for yielding this time. 

Mr. Chairman, I have an amend- 
ment that, as modified, would extend 
for an additional year—until Decem- 
ber 31, 1989—the earliest date on 
which the uniformed services treat- 
ment facility designation of the 
former public service hospitals could 
be terminated. I am very concerned 
about efforts several months ago by 
the Department of Defense to termi- 
nate the USTF’s at the end of this 
year and would ask the gentlelady 
from Maryland [Mrs. Byron] to 
engage in a colloquy on the future of 
these facilities. 

Mrs. BYRON. I would be happy to 
do so. At the outset, let me describe 
briefly the current law. As you know, 
there is no automatic termination of 
the USTF status. Instead, the Depart- 
ment of Defense must move to termi- 
nate the USTF’s through an order 
issued jointly with the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services. Both the 
affected facility and the Congress 
must be given 6 months’ advance 
notice prior to the effective date of 
the proposed termination. 

Mr. MAVROULES. I, frankly, do not 
understand the rationale for contin- 
ued efforts by the Department of De- 
fense to get rid of the USTF’s. Al- 
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though there may have been some 
problems with the program in its early 
years, several recent studies have 
found the USTF's to be a cost-effec- 
tive source of care. The most recent 
one, a March 1988, General Account- 
ing Office report, found not only that 
the USTF’s are as cost-effective as the 
current CHAMPUS Program but also 
that some facilities are a good buy rel- 
ative to civilian providers in the sur- 
rounding community. 

Mrs. BYRON. As you may know, the 
GAO report was prepared at the re- 
quest of the Subcommittee on Military 
Personnel and Compensation. As a 
result of the GAO report, the subcom- 
mittee in section 634 of H.R. 4264 re- 
vised the criteria for termination of 
the USTF’s by requiring the Secretary 
of Defense, first, to certify that more 
cost-effective care is available in the 
surrounding geographic area and, 
second, to submit substantiating docu- 
mentation of that more cost-effective 
care. With the addition of this cost-ef- 
fectiveness certification criterion, the 
Secretary of Defense currently has no 
justification for attempting to termi- 
nate the uniformed services treatment 
facility designation of the former 
public health service hospitals. 

Mr. MAVROULES. I commend the 
subcommittee chairman on this impor- 
tant addition to the present statute 
but remain concerned that the Depart- 
ment of Defense will nonetheless con- 
tinue its relentless attempts to get rid 
of the USTF’s which currently provide 
valuable and much-needed medical 
care to DOD and other beneficiaries in 
their local communities. For this 
reason, I feel that further statutory 
protection of the USTF’s is needed. I 
had originally planned to offer an 
amendment for a 7-year extension. 
However, after discussions with the 
gentlewoman from Maryland [Mrs. 
Byron], I have modified my amend- 
ment to provide a l-year extension 
with the understanding that the sub- 
committee will hold comprehensive 
hearings on the uniformed services 
treatment facilities in the months 
ahead, in order to find a permanent 
fix for the USTF Program. I would 
like to thank the gentlewoman from 
Maryland for her efforts on behalf of 
these worthwhile medical facilities 
and look forward to working closely 
with her on this matter. 

Mrs. BYRON. I thank the gentle- 
man for his efforts and want to assure 
him that I will be pleased to work to- 
gether to provide stability and greater 
security for the USTF's, while ensur- 
ing both high quality care for the 
DOD beneficiary and the most cost-ef- 
fective sources of that care for the fi- 
nancially strapped military health 
care system. As you know, improve- 
ments to the military health care 
system have been—and remain—a pri- 
mary focus of the Subcommittee on 
Military Personnel and Compensation. 
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Mr. MAVROULES. I thank the gen- 
tlewoman for her support and for her 
determined efforts to improve the 
health care available to our men and 
women in uniform and their families. 

Mr. DICKS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAVROULES. I yield to the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
Dicks]. 

Mr. DICKS. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I, too, want to com- 
pliment the chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Military Personnel and 
Compensation of the Committee on 
Armed Services for the work that she 
has done on this important question. 

In the State of Washington we have 
had one of these former public health 
service hospitals. We find that in the 
GAO report that the cost of the care 
has been coming down rather dramati- 
cally and we feel it would be a detri- 
ment to taking care of the service 
people and the retirees in our area if 
that facility was closed. So I just want 
to say I think you are on the right 
track. Your new criteria make good 
sense, 

I want to compliment the gentleman 
from Massachusetts and the gentle- 
woman from Maryland for their help 
in this effort and we will continue to 
try to work with them in this impor- 
tant endeavor. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
further requests for time. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. RITTER]. 
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Mr. RITTER. Mr. Chairman, I come 
to the floor with two amendments in 
this en bloc, and one of them has to do 
with a very exciting new field of sci- 
ence and technology, the field of su- 
perconductivity. 

The amendment I proposed, having 
worked on it with Mr. McCurpy, who 
also serves on the Defense Subcommit- 
tee on Research and Development, 
would authorize $35 million for high- 
temperature superconductivity work 
done at the Defense Advanced Re- 
serch Projects Agency [DARPA]. 

I might say that DARPA is an 
agency which manages R&D. It does 
not do its own R&D. It largely builds 
teams of researchers in the private 
sector. It deals with products and proc- 
esses, and this is a segment of work in 
the field of superconductivity which is 
missing and which DARPA can fill a 
gap. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to stress that 
out of the approximately 100 propos- 
als judged worthy of DARPA funding, 
none originated from my own congres- 
sional district. I wish some did, but 
they do not. 

I am not interested in funding this 
for paradoxical reasons, but I do serve 
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on the Committee on Science, Space, 
and Technology. I serve on the Energy 
Subcommittee on Commerce, Con- 
sumer Protection and Competitive- 
ness, the task force on high technolo- 
gy and competitiveness. I am active in 
the competitiveness caucus, and I am 
committed to some strategies that will 
help the United States to commercial- 
ize its science, bring from the lab 
bench to the factory floor into the 
global marketplace things like super- 
conductivity. 

Mr. Chairman, we have been losing 
this race, too often lately mostly to 
the Japanese, somewhat to the Euro- 
peans, and it is our job to create the 
environment where the trend is re- 
versed. 

There have been recent scientific 
breakthroughs in superconductivity 
which promise to revolutionize signifi- 
cant products involving motors and 
motions, from cars, to computers, to 
home appliances. The President spon- 
sored a major White House confer- 
ence. The press through cover stories, 
and national magazines such as Busi- 
ness Week and Time, and headlines in 
the Times and the Post and hearings 
in the Congress as well as the Commit- 
tee on Energy and Commerce focused 
in American industry, and academia 
have brought significant attention to 
the subject of high-temperature con- 
ductivity, but the rhetoric has so far 
superseded the kind of funding for 
manufacturing and processing tech- 
nologies for these new high-tempera- 
ture superconductors in U.S. indus- 
tries. 

We could help here. We are not 
going to do the job ourselves, but the 
Government can be a partner, and we 
do not want to lose the race to globa- 
lize and commercialize superconducti- 
vities. There is a big difference be- 
tween basic science at a university, or 
a defense lab, or a national lab and 
having industry work out the specifics 
of how processes, and products and 
manufacturing is developed for these 
new materials. There is an unparal- 
leled need to go forward at the same 
time with the applied work, and proc- 
essing and manufacturing. Even while 
the basic science still evolves the 
stakes are so high. 

Now I wish we had a civilian 
DARPA-style agency, someone that 
brought together American industry 
to lead the charge in new technologies, 
but we do not. DARPA at the present 
time is the only Federal body that is 
capable of promoting industry devel- 
opment in a case such as this. It is a 
program of management agencies, and 
99 percent of the funds go to mainly 
private-sector firms. 

The present DARPA Program, I 
might add, is unclassified, and we have 
discussed this with the DARPA lead- 
ers, and the program will be unclassi- 
fied. And, if we do not give DARPA a 
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line item for these funds, it is conceiv- 
able that DOD weapons systems prior- 
ities could obscure the potential civil- 
ian commercial development of this 
technology. 

Because of budgetary pressures the 
President’s fiscal year 1989 budget al- 
located only $2.9 million for DARPA 
superconductivity work, an 85-percent 
reduction. At the same time the field 
was exploding with discovery. The fact 
is that high-temperature superconduc- 
tors constitute perhaps the hottest sci- 
entific discovery in recent years, and 
the commercial potential is enormous. 

I would hate to see, Mr. Chairman, 
the Japanese take the lead in commer- 
cializing superconductors as they have 
taken the lead after decades of Ameri- 
can lead with autos, consumer elec- 
tronics, semiconductors, and other 
arenas of technology. 

Mr. RITTER. Mr. Chairman, this amendment 
would authorize $35 million in funding for high 
temperature superconductor work done by the 
Defense Advanced Research Projects Agency 
[DARPA]. 

As a member of the Science, Space and 
Technology Committee, Energy and Com- 
merce Committee, chairman of the Republican 
Task Force on High Technology and Competi- 
tiveness, and active member of the bipartisan 
Competitiveness Caucus, | am committed to 
developing strategies to improve the United 
States’ ability to move scientific breakthroughs 
from the lab bench to the factory floor. In to 
many areas, we are losing this race, mostly to 
the Japanese and somewhat less to the West 
Europeans. It is our job to create an environ- 
ment where this trend is reversed. 

Recent scientific breakthroughs in super- 
conductivity promise to revolutionize signifi- 
cant numbers of products involving motors 
and motion—from cars to computers to home 
appliances. The President (in a major White 
House sponsored conference), the press 
(through cover stories in such magazines as 
Business Week and Time, and headlines in 
major newspapers), and the Congress 
(through many hearings), as well as American 
industry and academia, have focused signifi- 
cant attention on this subject. But, while the 
rhetoric has proceeded apace, the administra- 
tion and Congress have thus far not provided 
adequate funding for the development of man- 
ufacturing and processing technologies in U.S. 
industry. And that's where we could well lose 
the global race to commercialize supercon- 
ductors. There is a big difference between 
basic science work at a university, defense 
lab, or national lab and having industry work 
out the specifics of how they will develop, 
process and manufacture these new materi- 
als. There is an unparalleled need to go for- 
ward with applied work even while the basic 
science is still evolving; the stakes are so 
high. 

| wish we had a civilian DARPA-style 
agency. But, we don't. DARPA is the only 
Federal body capable of promoting industry 
development of manufacturing and processing 
technologies. DARPA is a program manage- 
ment agency which funnels 99 percent of its 
funds mainly to private sector firms. DARPA 
will fund research and development even 
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when the private sector will not, due to the 
high risk and preliminary nature of the work. 

The current DARPA program in supercon- 
ductivity is unclassified. My fear is that if we 
don’t give DARPA a line item for these funds, 
DOD weapon system priorities will obscure 
the potential civilian commercial development 
of this technology. When budget pressures 
arise, experience has shown that the DOD's 
civilian oriented programs suffer disproportion- 
ately. Because of budgetary pressures, the 
President's fiscal year 1989 budget allocated 
only $2.9 million for DARPA superconductivity 
work, an 85 percent reduction. At the same 
time, the field was virtually exploding with dis- 
covery. 

DARPA has indicated it could spend up to 
$60 million this year on superconductivity. My 
amendment asks for little more than half that 
amount. This $35 million investment in our 
technological future could well be among the 
best money we spend in the defense budget. | 
would hate to see the Japanese take the lead 
in commercializing superconductors as they 
have with autos, consumer electronics, semi- 
conductors, and other areas. Thus far, the 
Federal Government has reacted with more 
talk than action. It’s time to move. 

| thank the House for considering this 
amendment and look forward to its passage. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RITTER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
DICKINSON]. 

Mr. DICKINSON. We were having a 
conversation as to how to schedule 
this. I am trying to get some idea of 
how much time the gentleman might 
need. 

Mr. RITTER. On this amendment I 
am just about done. I would like to in- 
troduce another amendment along 
with Mr. Frank, and I will get to that 
in about 15 seconds. 

Mr. DICKINSON. I would appreci- 
ate you being brief because we have 
something subsequent to this. 

Mr. RITTER. My other amendment, 
along with the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. FRANK] is to encourage 
the President to establish a mecha- 
nism to bring Soviet defectors and 
prisoners of war held by the Afghan 
resistance to the West. 

Mr. Chairman, we have had some 
very sorry history after World War II 
with the Soviet prisoners of war. We 
have had some sorry histories in war 
since then, and it is appropriate that 
we take an interest in some 250 defec- 
tors from the Red army who are living 
in cages and living in holes in the 
ground in Afghanistan literally and 
provide a mechanism whereby they 
could come to the United States or to 
the West in general. 

What could happen with the with- 
drawal of Soviet forces, at least the 
main bodies of Soviet forces in Af- 
ghanistan, they may try to strike a 
deal for these defectors, and I would 
hope that we do not allow such a deal. 

Mr. RITTER. Mr. Chairman, | rise in support 
of the Ritter/Frank amendment. This amend- 
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ment encourages the President to establish a 
mechanism to bring Soviet defectors and pris- 
oners of war, held by the Afghan resistance, 
to the United States and the West. In addition, 
it authorizes the Department of Defense to 
use funds in section 304 to carry out the pur- 
poses expressed in this amendment. This 
amendment is based on my resolution, House 
Concurrent Resolution 169, which enjoys sig- 
nificant bipartisan support. 

It is estimated that over 250 Soviet Red 
Army defectors and POW's are in the hands 
of resistance forces. The resistance forces 
have indicated that they are willing to allow 
these young men to go to United States, but 
the U.S. Government has done nothing to 
make this happen. Only a handful of Soviet 
Red Army defectors have made it out of Af- 
ghanistan to freedom. 

These young defectors and POW’s are of 
many Soviet nationalities and face death or 
imprisonment if they are forced to return to 
the Soviet Union. One young Soviet defector 
from Afghanistan, Nikolay Ryzhkov, who was 
until recently living in New York, returned to 
the Soviet Union at the urging of Soviet KGB 
agents. He is now serving a 13-year strict 
regime” prison camp sentence in Mordovia. 

At the close of World War Il, hundreds of 
thousands of Soviet POW’s were forcibly re- 
patriated to the Soviet Union in Operation 
Keelhaul, where most were killed or impris- 
oned because the Soviets regarded, and con- 
tinue to regard, POW's as traitors. We may be 
at the close of another war and have it in our 
power to work to prevent history from repeat- 
ing itself. 

thank the House for considering this 
amendment and look forward to its passage. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. LAGOMAR- 
SINO]. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Chair- 
man, I thank the gentleman for yield- 
ing. 

I want to commend the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. RITTER] and 
the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Frank] for the amendment that 
was just described. I strongly support 
it, and I urge the House to adopt it. 


Mr. RITTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the Chairman for his generosi- 
ty 


Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, 
the amendment | am offering at this time au- 
thorizes the Navy to make a one-time appro- 
priation as reimbursement to the Tinton Falls 
School District should any financial deficit be 
incurred as a result of the expansion of Naval 
Weapons Station Earle in Colts Neck, NJ. Mr. 
Chairman, | want to thank my good friend, 
Subcommittee Chairman MAVROULES of Mas- 
sachusetts, for his support, and the Rules 
Committee for making consideration of the 
amendment in order. 

Over the last 2 years, Mr. Chairman, | have 
worked closely with my constituents in Colts 
Neck, the Navy and school officials in Tinton 
Falls to develop a workable solution whereby 
the Navy children receive quality education 
while not unduly burdening the local communi- 
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ty. | believe the arrangement that we have 
worked out suffices in this regard. There are 
many in the loop who made considerable con- 
tributions to the resolution of what could have 
been a major crisis. A tremendous amount of 
credit must go, however, to immediate past 
mayor of Colts Neck, Hank Meisner, for his 
untiring and constructive efforts to find a solu- 
tion to a thorny problem. | would also like to 
commend Ray Waters, immediate past presi- 
dent of the Tinton Falls Schools Board, for his 
diligence and creativity in providing the 
answer to the schooling dilemma. 

To help put this entire matter into perspec- 
tive, Mr. Chairman, | think it might be helpful 
to share some background regarding the situ- 
ation at the Navy base. Naval Weapons Sta- 
tion-Earle spans both my district and District 
Three, that of our late colleague, Jim Howard. 
Due to the shortage of available housing and 
the pending relocation of two auxiliary oil and 
explosive [AOE] ships to Earle, the Navy has 
been authorized to build 500 units of housing. 
The units which were begun in 1986 will be 
built on base property which is physically situ- 
ated within the Colts Neck School District. 

Mr. Chairman, Colts Neck Township, the 
school board and concerned citizens filed suit 
against the Navy in February 1987 based on 
environmental and educational concerns. In 
March of last year, a court injunction, which 
halted the building of the homes was success- 
ful on the grounds that the Navy had violated 
several environmental regulations. These envi- 
ronmental issues are being resolved one by 
one and a settlement on the lawsuit is expect- 
ed in the next few days. 

With respect to the educational concerns, 
Mr. Chairman, the Tinton Falls School District 
has agreed to educate the children from 
Earle. The projected number of school-aged 
Navy children will increase from the current 76 
to approximately 420. New Jersey Gov. Tom 
Kean recently signed into law the necessary 
legislation which permits the children who will 
technically live in the Colts Neck District to be 
educated in Tinton Falls, This new State law 
also allows Tinton Falls to receive its State- 
aid allocation upfront for school year 1988-89 
instead of the usual payment in arrears. Mr. 
Chairman, this will help prevent an undue fi- 
nancial burden on the township in the startup 
year, Nonetheless, should the housing units 
not be complete by next March, which, regret- 
tably, is the most likely scenario, the children 
then would not enroll in the spring 1989. The 
result would be that the State would withhold 
the Navy children’s proportion of the State aid 
in school year 1989-90, The withdrawal of 
State aid for 1 year will essentially negate any 
benefits derived from the provision to receive 
the aid upfront in school year 1988-89. And | 
believe that would be very unfair to Tinton 
Falls. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment | am offering 
today will authorize the Navy to make a one- 
time appropriation as reimbursement to the 
school district should there be a financial defi- 
cit incurred due to the delay in arrival of the 
schoolchildren. The language of my amend- 
ment provides that the Secretary of the Navy 
will be required to make a determination that 
the funds are, indeed, needed before any dis- 
bursements are granted. 
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Mr. Chairman, it seems clear to me that 
Tinton Falls will only be able to educate the 
Navy children it has agreed to accept if funds 
are provided for the startup operating costs; 
that is, teachers, books, and supplies. Unless 
the Navy is authorized to provide such funds, 
Mr. Chairman, Tinton Falls could face a signifi- 
cant shortfall in revenue and the town would 
be required to increase property taxes. As you 
can imagine, Mr. Chairman, this undue finan- 
cial burden is likely to foster ill feelings in the 
community and resentment against the Navy 
dependents, not to mention the detrimental 
effect on the quality of education for the chil- 
dren. 

It has been a challenge, Mr. Chairman, to 
hammer out this agreement whereby the Navy 
children are afforded a quality education and, 
at the same time, the surrounding communi- 
ties spared from a devastating financial 
burden. | am pleased that this amendment will 
provide an integral part of the solution and 
urge my colleagues to support the measure. 

Mr. SPRATT. Mr. Chairman, | would like to 
address the Bennett amendment, dealing with 
defense industry profits, which was among 
those approved en bloc yesterday. 

Profits made by contractors doing business 
with the Department of Defense have long 
been a matter of concern, and probably 
always will be. When | came to the Depart- 
ment of Defense [DOD] 20 years ago, to work 
for the Assistant Secretary of Defense, Comp- 
troller, efforts were underway to revamp de- 
fense profit policy. It was then believed that if 
profits were keyed to the contractor's capital 
commitment to a contract, contractors could 
be induced to invest more capital, and if more 
capital were committed, cost efficiencies 
would be realized. Those efforts culminated in 
the weighted guidelines, adopted in the mid- 
1970's. Since then, there have been other 
profit studies, some conducted by DOD itself, 
others by the General Accounting Office, and 
at least one recently by an independent group 
on behalf of defense industry firms. O 

Over the years, no one has ever quite set- 
tled all the issues involved. Not least among 
the unresolved issues is the most basic of all 
questions: What is the right rate of return for a 
defense contractor? Is the norm the rate 
earned by all durable manufacturers, or is de- 
fense business a species unto itself? Indeed, 
should there be differing profit rates among 
defense firms, in light of the disparities in 
technical complexity, project life, and risk 
among firms that vary from shipbuilding to 
tanks to microelectronics? 

The Bennett amendment seems to stress 
return on assets, but is this the right return to 
focus on? The amendment does not foreclose 
other indices to profitability, but it also does 
not resolve which return on investment is the 
relevant return. 

These are questions which frankly | think 
we should pursue in hearings before we finally 
enact this amendment into law. Fortunately, 
our colleague from Massachusetts [Mr. Mav- 
ROULES] as chairman of the Acquisition Panel, 
has scheduled such a hearing, and | am hope- 
ful that we may address, if not answer, these 
and other unresolved issues about contractor 
profits before we go to conference. 

When | was in the Department of Defense, | 
spent the better part of 2 years working on 
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the financial and contractual problems of 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. In order to under- 
stand Lockheed’s financial problems, our 
team had to understand the L-1011, its wide- 
bodied commercial aircraft venture. We ob- 
tained from Lockheed significant details about 
firm sales and second buys; ship sets required 
for breakeven; and Lockheed’s investment in 
research, development, and work-in-process 
for the L-1011. We encountered outside re- 
quests for disclosure of that data, which we 
declined, on the position that it was all propri- 
etary. But in time, much of the data had to be 
revealed to Congress, and | daresay some of 
it probably reached Lockheed's commercial 
competitors. Based on that experience, | be- 
lieve we should carefully guard the confiden- 
tiality of commercial data. The Bennett 
amendment recognizes that need and pro- 
vides against disclosure. But from data that 
may be disclosed, profits on commercial work 
may still be discerned or inferred. Before we 
enact these provisions into law, | think we 
should make sure that even inadvertent dis- 
closure of sensitive commercial data is avoid- 
ed. 

The Bennett amendment as passed corre- 
sponds closely to a substitute that | had con- 
sidered offering if the gentleman offered his 
original profit-policy bill. Mr. BENNETT has 
since adopted many of the provisions in the 
substitute, and | think his amendment is im- 
proved. But | still believe the whole matter of 
defense profit policy and reporting bears fur- 
ther study and refinement. For example, the 
amendment passed yesterday calls for annual 
profit studies. Given the cycles in defense 
spending and in the economy, | think it would 
be wiser to collect the data annually, but do 
major studies of it over longer periods, at in- 
tervals of 3 to 4 years rather than annually. 

Mr. Chairman, | believe we need to address 
issues like these before we finally enact this 
bill with its important policy implications into 
law; and | look forward to working with the 
gentleman from Florida to this end. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the en bloc amendments, as modified, 
offered by the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. ASPIN]. 

The en bloc amendments, as modi- 
fied, were agreed to. 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Chairman, after the first 
day we worked on this bill, it became obvious 
that the rule was stifling or trivializing the 
debate on the Defense authorization. When 
the second rule, sillier than the first, came 
around, | voted against it. | am embarrassed 
to have voted for the first one. 

We have been working on this bill for a 
week now. There has been plenty of debate; 
there have been plenty of votes. We have yet 
to talk much about the defense of our country 
or the items and costs of the bill. 

The amendments are either within the juris- 
diction of other committees, or are trifling. 
Arms control is an issue of critical importance, 
but has been trivialized by restricted debate 
with time available only to Armed Services 
Committee members, rather than the Foreign 
Affairs Committee members, or run-of-pile 
Congressmen like myself. The same criticism 
may be made of the Buy America amend- 
ments. 
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Today we, those of us on the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee that is, are debating trifling, 
micromanagement amendments or blue-sky, 
sense-of-Congress amendments that have 
real meaning only to their sponsors. 

| would like to join the debate on military 
spending. | would like to listen to debate on 
systems or costs, or tradeoffs. Neither seems 
to be possible under the rule. 

The right way to handle this bill is under an 
open rule with no waivers of germaneness or 
jurisdiction. The old-fashioned way is probably 
terrifying to the House leadership. It might 
cause issues to be raised, or arguments to be 
made, that aren't under leadership control 
through the rule. 

It might take a few more days to finish the 
bill under an open rule. So what? We have not 
been overworked so far this year. 

Every time this House votes to control, that 
means stifle, debate, it diminishes our proce- 
dures, our legislation, and our reputation. We 
gain nothing from this control, but we lose the 
very character and tradition of the House. 

| know as much about the portions of the 
bill covered on days like last Friday when | 
was in Minnesota, as | do about the sections 
on which we are working today. | am left with 
no choice but to vote against the bill. 

H.R. 4264 came to us from committee at a 
spending level agreed to at the summit last 
year. That was too high a level, and there 
have been limited opportunities for reductions. 
The costs are too dear and the procedures 
too unfair. | shall vote “no.” 
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Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; 
and the Speaker pro tempore [Mrs. 
Boxer] having assumed the chair, Mr. 
ROSTENKOWSKI, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under consid- 
eration the bill (H.R. 4264) to author- 
ize appropriations for the fiscal year 
1989 amended budget request for mili- 
tary functions of the Department of 
Defense and to prescribe military per- 
sonnel levels for such Department for 
fiscal year 1989, to amend the Nation- 
al Defense Authorization Act for fiscal 
years 1988 and 1989, and for other 
purposes, had come to no resolution 
thereon. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all Members may 
have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks and to 
include extraneous material on the 
bill, H.R. 4264. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 
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AMERICANS WITH DISABILITIES 
ACT OF 1988 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. MILLER] 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Speaker, | am 
pleased to join my colleagues in introducing 
the Americans with Disabilities Act of 1988. 

More than a decade has elapsed since the 
passage of the landmark legislation that af- 
forded disabled children the right to a free, 
appropriate public education. We have come a 
long way since disabled children were educat- 
ed in school basements or hidden away in in- 
stitutions. 

But we have made little progress in offering 
these same children equal access to jobs, 
housing, or transportation once they leave 
school. In the real world, pervasive and unre- 
lenting discrimination against individuals with 
disabilities is still a fact of life. 

In 1973, Congress enacted section 504 of 
the Rehabilitation Act to protect the civil rights 
of disabled individuals—but only in agencies 
or organizations of the Federal Government or 
supported by the Federal Government. 

As chairman of the Select Committee on 
Children, Youth, and Families, | am concerned 
about how we explain to children that their 
rights are protected only some of the time? 
How do we tell these children that the princi- 
ple of equality matters only when Federal 
funds are specifically engaged? 

The administration has hardly been a role 
model. In their proposal to withdraw Public 
Law 94-142's protective regulations, in their 
support of Grove City and in the shameful 
Presidential veto of the Civil Rights Act, and in 
their attempt to throw people off of SSI com- 
pletely or reduce their benefits, they have 
demonstrated the official administration 
policy—to condone and carry out their own 
acts of blatant discrimination. 

This legislation says to the administration, 
and to the Nation, that discrimination against 
individuals with disabilities is unacceptable 
anytime, anywhere, and under any circum- 
stances. 

To those who suggest that by giving dis- 
abled persons the right to enter the same 
buildings, live in the same neighborhoods, 
take the same planes and buses, or be able 
to enjoy the same TV shows that all citizens 
do is too costly, let them consider the billions 
of dollars that result from increased depend- 
ency, demoralization, and lost opportunities. 

By denying basic rights, we are denying 36 
million people with disabilities the right to be 
independent, productive, and economically 
self-sufficient. 

The intent of the legislation is, however, to 
be reasonable in the pursuit of equality. The 
scope of discrimination prohibited is in line 
with other types of civil rights law. Only em- 
ployers with 15 or more employees would be 
required to refrain from discriminatory hiring or 
workplace practices. In improving building ac- 
cessibility, changes are not required if the ex- 
istence of the business or facility is jeopard- 
ized. Mass transportation authorities would 
have up to 10 years to institute appropriate 
modifications. 

am not prepared, and | don't think the 
Nation is prepared, to tell disabled children 
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that there are limits on their future, that there 
will be no protection from prejudicial attitudes 
or practices in the community or in the work- 
place, and that equality and free access are 
available only to some, and then only on cer- 
tain occasions. 

| want to thank my colleagues, especially 
Mr. COELHO, Mr. CONTE, and Mr. Owens, for 
their leadership and for refusing to pass that 
kind of legacy on to the Nation's children. | 
pledge to work diligently for the bill's passage. 


TRIBUTE TO LADY BIRD 
JOHNSON 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Arizona [Mr. UDALL] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, | want to take a 
moment to say thank you to Lady Bird John- 
son for all of her fine work. No one has done 
so much to make our country beautiful. Those 
of us who are fortunate enough to work in the 
Nation’s Capital are the primary beneficiaries 
of her efforts. She has made our Capital a 
beautiful place. It was only about a block 
away from this Chamber that Lady Bird began 
her beautification program, and from that 
small beginning, grew a more attractive 
Nation. Lady Bird's efforts are not only part of 
our Nation's history, but are entangled in my 
family’s history as well. My brother Stewart, as 
Secretary of the Interior, enacted much of the 
program which Lady Bird envisioned. Stewart 
always regarded that part of his job as a high- 
light of his service to this country. Lady Bird, 
our country owes you so much, and | am 
happy to see that we are beginning to pay our 
debt. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. MacKay] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MACKAY. Mr. Speaker, due to a previ- 
ous committment | was forced to miss votes 
today. Had | been able to vote, | would have 
voted for H.R. 1811, for Mr. HUNTER’s amend- 
ment to Mr. FOLEY’s amendment, and for Mr. 
FOLEY’s amendment as amended and against 
Mr. Lowry's and Mr. MARKEY’s amendments. 

| appreciate the consideration of the Chair. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Younc of Alaska (at the request 
of Mr. MICHEL) for today, on account 
of official business. 

Mr. WYLIE (at the request of Mr. 
MICHEL), for today, on account of a 
death in the family. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 

By unanimous consent, permission 
to address the House, following the 
legislative program and any special 
orders heretofore entered, was granted 
to: 
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(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. BAKER) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr. GINGRICH, for 60 minutes, today. 

Mr. McEwen, for 5 minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. SKaccs) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr. MacKay, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. AN NUNZz IO, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. MILLER of California, for 5 min- 
utes, today. 

Mr. Upall, for 5 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to revise and extend remarks was 
granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. BAKER) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. DANNEMEYER. 

Mr. MICHEL. 

Mr. GALLo. 

Mr. MCEWEN. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. Dornan of California. 

Mr. DANNEMEYER. 

Mr. Rowtanp of Connecticut. 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER. 

Mr. BEREUTER in two instances. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Sxaccs) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. ANDERSON in 10 instances. 

Mr. Gonza.ez in 10 instances. 

Mrs. Lioyp in five instances. 

Mr. HAMILTON in 10 instances. 

Mr. Brown of California in 10 in- 
stances. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO in six instances. 

Mr. Jones of Tennessee in 10 in- 
stances. 
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Mr. DE LA Garza in 10 instances. 
Mr. Smits of Florida. 

Mr. SKELTON. 

Mr. McMILLEN. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. 

Mr. MRAZEK. 

Mr. RoE. 

Mr. ErDREICH in two instances. 
Mr. Sxaccs in two instances. 
Mr. TORRICELLI. 

Ms. SLAUGHTER of New York. 
Mr. RANGEL. 

Mr. KENNEDY. 

Mr. Mazzotti. 

Mr. KILDEE. 

Mr. MOAKLEY. 

Mr. DELLUMs. 

Mr. TRAXLER. 

Mr. Bosco. 

Mr. ConyYERS. 


SENATE BILLS AND CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION REFERRED 


Bills and a joint resolution of the 
Senate of the following titles were 
taken from the Speaker's table and, 
under the rule, referred as follows: 


S. 1828, An act for the relief of San Juan 
County Nursing Home, of Blanding, UT; to 
the Committee on Energy and Commerce. 

S. 1886. An act to modernize and reform 
the regulation of financial services, to 
strengthen the enforcement authority of de- 
pository institution regulating agencies, and 
for other purposes; to the Committees on 
Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs and 
Energy and Commerce. 

S. 2049. An act to establish an independ- 
ent Commission on the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration Home Loan Guaranty Program; to 
amend title 38, United States Code, to au- 
thorize reductions in the interest rate on 
loans made by the Veterans’ Administration 
to finance the sales of properties acquired 
by the Veterans’ Administration as the 
result of foreclosures and to establish cred- 
itworthiness requirements and require a 0.5 
per centum fee for assumptions of such 
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loans other than those sold without re- 
course, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

S. Con. Res. 95. Concurrent resolution to 
express the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to the denial of health insurance cov- 
erage for disabled adopted children; to the 
Committee on Energy and Commerce. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL AND 
JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his sig- 
nature to an enrolled bill and joint res- 
olution of the Senate of the following 
titles: 

S. 2273. An act to provide for the transfer 
of certain funds to the Secretary of the In- 
terior for the benefit of certain members of 
the Crow tribe, and 

S.J. Res. 59. Joint resolution to designate 
the month of May 1988 as National Foster 
Care Month.” 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. SKAGGS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 5 o'clock and 38 minutes 
p.m.), the House adjourned until to- 
morrow, Tuesday, May 3, 1988, at 12 
noon. 


EXPENDITURE REPORTS CON- 
CERNING OFFICIAL FOREIGN 
TRAVEL 


Reports and amended reports of var- 
ious House committees concerning the 
foreign currencies and U.S. dollars uti- 
lized by them during the third and 
fourth quarters of calendar year 1987 
and the first quarter of calendar year 
1988 in connection with foreign travel 
pursuant to Public Law 95-384 are as 
follows: 


AMENDED REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, COMMITTEE ON THE BUDGET, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN JULY 1 AND SEPT. 30, 1987 


Name of Member or employee 


Control om... 
Committee lot. 


* Per diem constitutes lodging and meals. 


2 If foreign currency is used, enter U.S. dollar equivalent; if U.S. currency is used, enter amount expended. 


10,248.74 oo 10,248.74 


WILLIAM H. GRAY Ill, Chairman, Apr. 21, 1988. 


AMENDED REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN JULY 1 AND SEPT. 30, 


Date 


Name of Member or employee 


Arrival Departure 


Paul McNulty, stuft. 1/12 


— U 


Wl 


1987 
Per diem + Transportation Other purposes Total 
Count US. dollar US. dollar U.S. dollar US. doliar 
"y Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent  Forei equivalent Foreign equivalent 
currency or US. currency œ US. currency or US. currency 0 US. 
currency ® currency = currency? currency? 
Costa Rica... 792.00 8 792.00 
—:. a 792.00 224.63 1,123.70 
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AMENDED REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN JULY 1 AND SEPT. 30, 


1987—Continued 
Date Per diem * Transportation Other purposes Total 
US. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. doliar U.S. dollar 
Name of Member or employee Country Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent 
Arrival Departure currency e US.  cwreny cr US. — currency US, currency or US. 

currency * currency * currency * currency * 
Commercial transportati 718.25 718.26 
Rafael Maestri, stat. 21.60 813.60 
Commercial transporta! 478,00 478.00 


1 Per diem constitutes lodging and meals. 
= if foreign currency is used, enter U.S. dollar equivalent; if U.S. currency is used, enter amount expended. 
PETER W. RODINO, JR., Chairman. 


AMENDED REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, COMMITTEE ON POST OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN JULY 1 
AND SEPT. 30, 1987 


Date Per diem ! Transportation Other purposes 
US. dollar US. dollar U.S. dollar 
Name of Member or employee Country Foreign alen Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent 
Arrival Departure currency 1 08 currency or US. — or US. 
Currency * currency? currency 2 


8/20 8/25 Great Briten 
. 8/18 8/21 Great Britain 


125 — 
17.55 


1 Per diem constitutes lodging and meals. 
2 fl foreign currency is used, enter U.S. dollar equivalent; if U.S. currency is used, enter amount expended, 


WILLIAM D. FORD, Chairman, Apr. 20, 1988. 


AMENDED REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, COMMISSION ON SECURITY AND COOPERATION IN EUROPE, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN 
JULY 1 AND SEPT. 30, 1987 


Date Per diem t Transportation Other purposes 
U.S. dollar US. dollar U.S. dollar 
Name of Member or employee Country Forel A 5 = 
s ign equivalent Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent 
Arrival Departure currency or US. Aaa or US. currency or US. 
currency currency * currency 


3 5,171.26 


STENY H. HOYER, Apr. 12, 1988. 


AMENDED REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, COMMISSION ON SECURITY AND COOPERATION IN EUROPE, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN 
OCT. 1 AND DEC. 31, 1987 


Date Per diem Transportation Other purposes Total 
U.S. dollar US. dollar US. dollar US. dollar 
Name of Member or employee . Country Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent Forei equivalent Foreign equivalent 
Arrival Departure currency or US. currency or US. —.— or US. currency br US. 
currency? currency? currency? currency? 
Le eee e 9/14 10/17 9 4,753.03 


3 8137.51 
12,890.54 


10/24 12/18 Austri 


STENY H. HOYER, Ape, 12, 1988. 
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Date Per diem Transportation Other purposes Total 
US. dollar U.S. dollar US, dollar US. dollar 
Name of Member or employee À Country Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent 
Arrival Departure currency or US. currency or US. currency o US. currency or US. 
currency * currency? currency * currency * 
Hon. Harold L. Volkmer ... 1/6 1 El Salvador 110. 110. 
Tahiti. 350. 350. 
504. 504. 
562. 562. 
322. 322 
364. 364 


= 
3 
œ 
otn > 
82 
PSS 


229 = 
SSS SER: 


888 SESSPSERSSSESESISESSESE: 
S88 S8Se8sessssssscessssssss 


2/1 


w Nme 
ES 


2325.655 1686500 
0570 30500 
80000 


88 


ag gee 


s 
a 


S88 
588 


1 Per diem constitutes lodging and meals, ` i 
# if foreign currency is used, enter U.S. dollar equivalent; if U.S. currency is used, enter amount expended. 


REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, COMMITTEE ON BANKING, FINANCE AND URBAN AFFAIRS, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN JAN. 1 AND 


MAR. 31, 1988 
Date Per diem ! Transportation Other purposes Total 
US. dollar US. dollar US. dollar US. dollar 
Name of Member or employee ; Country Foreign equivalent i equivalent Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent 
Arrival Departure currency or US. currency or US. currency or US. currency or US. 
currency? currency? currency? 
1/6 308.00 
1/8 405.00 
1/9 139.00 
1/6 308.00 
1/8 405.00 
1/9 139.00 
1/6 308.00 
a 16 
1/6 Sao Paulo, Brazil 308.00 
1/8 Buenos Aires, Ar 405.00 — 
1/8 Santiago, Chile 139.00 
1/6 Sao Paulo, Brazil 308.00 
1/8 Buenos Aires, Ar 405.00 
1/9 Saviors, Ce 4 13900 
We Sao Paulo, Brazil. 308.00 i N a E NS OAR ENTE AER 
17 Sontag, Se 13800 
1/27 tepu 1.113 
1729 e ie 166.00 
Barbados 779.00 — 
2/16 Madrid, Spain 303.72 — 
2/18 Paris, France 3 i- 
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REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, COMMITTEE ON BANKING, FINANCE AND URBAN AFFAIRS, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN JAN. 1 AND 
MAR. 31, 1988—Continued 


Date Per diem ! Transportation Other purposes Total 
US. dollar US. dollar US. dollar US. dollar 
Name of Member or employee Country Fores f a 1 ; B 
Aval Departure currency or US currency or US. currency or US, currency or US. 
currency * 
3/21 Caracas, Venezuela 1,188.00 
3/24 Caracas, Venezuela 1,431.00 
3/24 Caracas, Venezuela 1,431.00 
146.64 49,043.62 
1 Per diem constitutes lodging and meais. 
2 if foreign currency is used, enter U.S. dollar equivalent; if U.S. currency ts used, enter amount expended. 
A Military transportation. 
2 — transportation 
» Commercial transportation. 


FERNAND J, ST GERMAIN, Chairman, Apr. 27, 1988. 


REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, COMMITTEE ON THE BUDGET, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN JAN. 1 AND MAR. 31, 1988 


Date Per dem! Transportation Other purposes Total 
US. dollar US. dollar US. dollar US. dollar 
Name of Member or employee ' Country Foreign equivalent equivalent : equivalent Foreign equivalent 
Arrival Departure currency or US. currency o US. currency or US. currency ous. 
currency * currency? currency? currency? 


1/16 


JJJ%%%% ²];r ] ⁵⅛ ę ß PT ENONCE OOOO TONO ee e ee HOTT 23,030.76 
fel diem constitutes lodging and meals. 
If foreign currency is used, enter U.S. dollar equivalent; if U.S. currency is used, enter amount expended. 
3 Commercial air transportation. 
A Local transportation 


WILLIAM H. GRAY Ill, Chairman, Apr. 21, 1988. 


REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN JAN. 1 AND MAR. 31, 1988 


Date Per diem ' Transportation Other purposes Total 


AUGUSTUS F. HAWKINS, Chairman, Apr. 25, 1988. 
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Date Per diem * Transportation Other purposes Total 
US. dollar 
or US. 
currency * 
212.00 — 
245 00 
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4100 
272.67 
.019.00 
$00.00 
294.00 
610.19 
426.00 
477.00 
110.00 
350.00 
486.00 
$28.00 
363.00 
364.00 
447,00 
500.00 
779.00 
484.22 
085.00 
734.57 
442.00 
00 
00 
00 
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Continued 
Date Per chem! Transportation Other purposes Total 
iat aber alge . bn 3 US. dollar US. dolar à US. dolar f US. dollar 
Arrival Departure ao ce coe O pe la gle EE 
currency n currency 2 
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1/27 PRC (China) 
1/29 South Korea.. 
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REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN JAN. 1 AND MAR. 31, 1988— 


Continued 
— — dv ̃˙— . ̃ↄ An .. 
US. dollar US. dollar US. dollar US. dollar 
Name of Member or employee Country Foreign equivalent i equivalent Foreign i equivalent 


1 Per diem constitutes lodging 


and meals. 
= if foreign currency is used, enter U.S. dollar equivalent; if U.S. currency is used, enter amount expended. 
3 Represents refunds of unused per diem. 


DANTE B. FASCELL, Chairman, Apr. 29, 1988. 
19-059 O-89-26 (Pt. 7) 
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REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN JAN. 1 AND MAR. 31, 


Name of Member or employee 


1 Per dem constitutes lodging and 


1988 
Per diem * Transportation Other purposes Total 
Country U.S. dollar e U.S. dollar U.S. dollar US. dollar 
Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent 
currency or US. currency or US. currency or US. currency or US. 

currency? currency = currency ® currency? 
1,442.29 872.00 b 9 872.00 

eee 708.00 9 3 734.57 
442.00 e 442.00 
7 640.56 
— 1,105.00 

o EE aiia 26.57 ...... 3,794.13 


meals. 
sit nis covency wae hater US dlr sst US. currency is used, enter amount expended. 


JACK BROOKS, Chairman, Apr. 20, 1988, 


REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN JAN. 1 AND MAR. 


Date 
Name of Member or 
employee hive 
Hon, Barbara Wucanovich...ncossnmssenosenene 1/20 1/27 
1/27 1/29 
1 : 
+ Per diem constitutes lodging and meals. 


31, 1988 
Per diem ! Transportation Other purposes Total 

Country US. dollar US, dollar US, dollar U.S. dollar 

Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent 

currency o US. currency o US. currency or US. currency or US. 

currency ? currency * currency * currency * 
People's Republic of naa 1,113.07 1,113.07 
O EO TD 332.00 332.00 


1,445.07 ........ 


2f foreign currency is used, enter U.S. dollar equivalent; if U.S. currency is used, enter amount expended. 


1,445.07 


MORRIS K. UDALL, Chairman, Apr. 11, 1988. 


REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, COMMITTEE ON POST OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN JAN. 1 AND MAR. 


31, 1988. 
Date Per diem * Transportation Other purposes Total 

US. dollar US. dollar US. dollar US. dollar 

Name of Member or employee Country Forel . 
‘oreign equivalent Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent 

Arrival Departure currency or US. currency o US. currency or US. currency or US. 

Currency * currency * currency è? currency? 
a R o 233,748 e 233.748 1,812.00 
Commercial transportation .... T 4,225.00 
eie . 3/22 3/29 Maly... 814.75 
Commercial transportation A ~ ET CS LE 1,423.68 
Committee total.......... 2.51200 — 8,275.43 


1 Per diem constitutes lodging and meals 


2 if foreign currency is used, enter U.S. dollar equivalent; if U.S. currency is used, enter amount expended. 


WILLIAM D. FORD, Chairman, Apr. 12, 1988 


lll 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ET 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


3541. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting the 
fiscal year 1989 budget of the District of Co- 
lumbia and revised fiscal year 1988 request, 
pursuant to Public Law 93-198, section 446 
(87 Stat. 806); Public Law 98-473, section 
101(b) (98 Stat. 1837) (H. Doc. No. 100-188); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and or- 
dered to be printed. 

3542. A letter from the Assistant General 
Counsel (Legal Counsel), Department of De- 
fense, transmitting a report of individuals 
who filed DD Form 1787, report of DOD 
and defense related employment, for fiscal 
year 1987, pursuant to 10 U.S.C. 2397(e); to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

3543. A letter from the Deputy Secretary 
of Defense, transmitting notification of the 


transfer of funds in support of the Nicara- 
guan Democratic Resistance, pursuant to 10 
U.S.C. 114nt.; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

3544. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (Force Management and 
Personnel), transmitting the defense man- 
power requirements report for fiscal year 
1989, which in conjunction with Secretary 
Carlucci’s annual report to the Congress for 
fiscal year 1988, addresses the Department's 
total manpower resources, pursuant to 10 
U.S.C. 115(b)(3); to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

3545. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary for Legislative Affairs, Department of 
State, transmitting a report on the Soviet 
ballistic missile test near Hawaii, pursuant 
to Public Law 100-204, section 1201(b)(3) 
(101 Stat. 1410); to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

3546. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting a 
report on developments since his last report 
of October 30, 1987, concerning the national 
emergency with respect to Nicaragua, pur- 


suant to 50 U.S.C. 1641(c) and 1703(c) (H. 
Doc. No. 100-190); to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

3547. A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense, transmitting notifica- 
tion of a proposed new Federal records 
system, pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 552a(o); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

3548. A letter from the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services, transmitting 
the twenty-first in a series of reports on ref- 
ugee resettlement in the United States cov- 
ering the period October 1, 1986 through 
September 30, 1987, pursuant to 8 U.S.C. 
1523(a); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3549. A letter from the Chief Immigration 
Judge, Executive Office for Immigration 
Review, Department of Justice, transmit- 
ting copies of the grants of suspension of de- 
portation of certain aliens, pursuant to 8 
U.S.C. 1254(c); to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

3550. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting noti- 
fication of his intent to remove Brunei Dar- 
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ussalam, Bermuda, Bahrain, and Nauru 
from the list of beneficiary developing coun- 
tries under the generalized system of prefer- 
ence [GSP], pursuant to 19 U.S.C. 2462(a) 
(H. Doc. No. 100-189); to the Committee on 
Ways and Means and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 

Mr. ROE: Committee on Space, Science, 
and Technology. H.R. 2737. A bill to direct 
the cooperation of certain Federal entities 
in the implementation of the Continental 
Scientific Drilling Program; with amend- 
ments (Rept. 100-580, Pt. 2). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 
4 of rule XXII, public bills and resolu- 
tions were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. FRENZEL: 

H.R. 4504. A bill relating to the temporary 
tariff treatment of impact line printers; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mrs. LLOYD: 

H.R. 4505. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions to the Department of Energy for civil- 
ian research and development programs for 
fiscal year 1989; to the Committee on Sci- 
ence, Space, and Technology. 

By Mr. RITTER: 

H.R. 4506. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 to allow individuals 
to withdraw not more than $4,000 from 
their individual retirement accounts within 
a 2-year period for the purpose of obtaining 
job training or retraining, without incurring 
additional tax; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. SENSENBRENNER: 

H.R. 4507. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 to remove certain 
limitations on charitable contributions of 
certain items; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. SKAGGS: 

H.R. 4508. A bill to provide for independ- 
ent health and safety regulation of Depart- 
ment of Energy nuclear facilities; jointly, to 
the Committees on Energy and Commerce, 
Armed Services, and Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. ATKINS: 

H.J. Res. 561. Joint resolution to designate 
the week beginning September 11, 1988, as 
Let's Face It Week”; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 

345. By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of New Hampshire, 
relative to adjustment of the shelter deduc- 
tion permitted under the Food Stamp Pro- 
gram; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

346. Also, memorial of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the State of Florida, relative 
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to deferring OCS oil and gas lease sale 116 
scheduled for November 1988; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

347. Also, memorial of the General Assem- 
bly of the State of Delaware, relative to a 
constitutional amendment prohibiting Fed- 
eral taxation of State and local government 
bonds; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

348. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of New Hampshire, relative to leg- 
islation requiring Federal review and a 
delay in the imposition or increase of air- 
port fees; to the Committee on Public 
Works and Transportation. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII: 

Mr. OBERSTAR introduced a bill (H.R. 
4509) for the relief of John A Smrekar; 
which was referred to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, spon- 
sors were added to public bills and res- 
olutions as follows: 


H.R. 81: Mr. Morrison of Washington and 
Mr. Davis of Michigan. 
H.R. 245: Mr. Kyi and Mrs. MEYERS of 


Kansas. 

H.R. 551: Mrs. Vucanovicn and Mr. Don- 
NELLY. 

H.R. 631: Mr. MacKay. 

H.R. 632: Mr. CHANDLER. 

H.R. 1036: Mrs. Boxer. 

H.R. 2580: Mr. LUNGREN. 

H.R. 2999: Mr. Markey, Mr. Moopy, Mr. 
HOCKBRUECKNER, Mr. GoopLinc, Mr. GRAY 
of Illinois, Mr. Hayes of Illinois, Mr. SMITH 
of Florida, Mr. TRAXLER, Mr. HAWKINS, Mr. 
Levin of Michigan, Miss SCHNEIDER, Mr. 
Jounson of South Dakota, Mr. Bosco, Mr. 
PORTER, and Mr. TORRES. 

H.R. 3340: Mr. Moony. 

H.R. 3565: Mr. OBERSTAR and Mr. WEBER. 

H.R. 3791: Mr. Nretson of Utah, Mr. 
Davis of Michigan, and Mr. BAKER. 

H.R. 3840: Mr. GUARINI. 

H.R. 3969: Mr. LIPINSKI, Mr. HUCKABY, 
and Mr. GUNDERSON. 

H.R. 4008: Mr. VANDER JAGT, Mr. COLEMAN 
of Missouri, and Mr. KILDEE. 

H.R. 4009: Mr. Licutroot and Mr. BouL- 
TER. 

H.R. 4060: Mr. Ortiz, Mr. Levin of Michi- 
gan, Mr. Lantos, Mr. HENRY, Mr. DOWNEY 
of New York, Mr. CLAY, Mr. Bryant, Mr. 
BUSTAMANTE, Mr. Fuster, Mr. Forp of 
Michigan, and Mr. MOLLOHAN. 

H.R. 4072: Mr. SWINDALL. 

H.R. 4074: Mr. Granpy. 

H.R. 4091: Mr. Brown of Colorado and 
Mr. WHITTAKER, 

H.R. 4139: Mr, GONZALEz. 

H.R. 4140: Mr. GONZALEZ. 

H.R. 4150: Mr. SCHAEFER, Mr. Soiarz, Mr. 
TRAXLER, Mr. Daus, Mrs. Jouxson of Con- 
necticut, Mr. HERTEL, Mr. GENAS. Mr. MOL- 
INARI, Mr. LANCASTER, Mr. CRAIG, Mr. DIN- 
GELL, Mr. LIPINSKI, Mr. SCHUMER, Mr. CLEM- 
ENT, Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. TORRES, Mr. COLE- 
MAN Of Texas, Mi PICKETT, Mr. SCHEUER, 
Mr. BARNARD, Mrs. Boxer, Mr. WoLre, Mr. 
FAscELL, Mr. Levin of Michigan, Mr. MARTI- 
NEZ, Mr. BATEMAN, Mr. McCurpy, Mr. ASPIN, 
Mr. Coyne, Mr. Owens of Utah, Mr. Fazio, 
Mr. STANGELAND, Mr. PENNY, Mr. GUARINI, 
Mr. BILBRAY, Mr. Stupps, Mr. MONTGOMERY, 
Mr. HASTERT, Mr. LAGOMARSINO, Mr. JEF- 
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FORDS, Mr. BOUCHER, Mr. Roysat, Mr. SISI- 
sky, Mr. ROBERT F. SMITH, and Mr. MINETA. 

H.R. 4170: Mr. BEREUTER, Mr. CALLAHAN, 
Mr. CLARKE, Mr. DARDEN, Mr. DE LA GARZA, 
Mr. DeLay, Mr. DE Luco, Mr. DERRICK, Mr. 
DeWine, Mr. FAaAwELL, Mr. HucuHes, Mr. 
Denny SMITH, and Mr. Torres. 

H.R. 4216: Mr. BILIRAKIS and Mr. SMITH 
of New Hampshire. 

H.R. 4221: Mr. Coyne, Mr. Moorueap, and 
Mr. SOLOMON. 

H.R. 4230: Mr. BEvILL, Mr. Bracci, Mr. Ep- 
warps of Oklahoma, Mr. Garcia, Mr. 
Gorpon, Mr. Hype, Mr. LANCASTER, Mr. 
LELAND, Mr, Mazzoui, Mr. Porter, Mr. Rog, 
Mr. Rowtanp of Georgia, and Mr. SHAW. 

H.R. 4247: Mr. PERKINS, Mr. Saso, and 
Mrs. KENNELLY. 

H.R. 4273: Mr. Hawkins, Mr. CHAPMAN, 
Mr. Garcia, Mr. Traricant, and Mr. WORT- 
LEY. 

H.R. 4325: Mr. Coyne, Mr. Saso, and Mr. 
SUNIA. 

H.R. 4334: Mr. WOLPE, Mr, SENSENBREN- 
NER, and Mr. Davis of Michigan. 

H.R. 4335: Mr. MRAZEK, Mr. BEILENSON, 
Mr. Hayes of Illinois, Mrs. Boxer, Mr. 
Borski, Mr. HAMILTON, Mr. Jontz, Mr. 
KOSTMAYER, Mr. FOGLIETTA, Mr. Lantos, and 
Mr. NEAL. 

H.R. 4444: Mr. DONNELLY and Ms. SNOWE. 

H.J. Res. 137: Mr. McEwen, Mr. BARNARD, 
Mr. BILIRAKIS, Mr. BOULTER, Mr. CHENEY, 
Mr. CLINGER, Mr. CoBLE, Mr. Courter, Mr. 
DREIER of California, Mr. Hastert, Mr. HoP- 
KINS, Mr. Kemp, Mr. LIGHTFOOT, Mr. LUN- 
GREN, Mr. McCoLLUM, Mr. MCGRATH, Mr. 
McMirtian of North Carolina, Mr. Mack, 
Mr. Petri, Mr. Grant, Mr. GILMAN, Mr. 
Brown of Colorado, Mr. Epwarps of Okla- 
homa, Mr. Granny, Mr. Lowery of Califor- 
nia, Mr. Lusan, Mr. McCanp.ess, Mr. MoL- 
INARI, Mr. Rocers, Mr. McMILien of Mary- 
land, Mr. CoLeman of Missouri, Mr. GALLO, 
Mr. Saxton, Mr. SKEEN, Mr. Denny SMITH, 
and Mr. SMITH of New Hampshire. 

H.J. Res. 360: Mr. Vento and Mr. Gray of 
IIlinois. 

H. J. Res. 452: Mr. Epwarps of Oklahoma, 
Mr. QUILLEN, Mr. Stump, and Mr. BUECHNER. 

H.J. Res. 464: Mr. Stump, Mr. SMITH of 
New Jersey, Mr. Downey of New York, Mr, 
Statiincs, Mr. Jonnson of South Dakota, 
Mr. Bryant, Mr. McMILLEN of Maryland, 
Mr. SCHAEFER, Mr. ARCHER, Mrs. PATTERSON, 
Mr. Sunia, Mr. MILLER of Washington, Mr. 
ROBERT F. SMITH, Mr. ANDREWS, and Ms. 
SNOWE. 

H.J. Res. 467: Mr. Rowl AND of Georgia. 

H.J. Res. 474: Mr. WoLPE, Mr. FLORIO, Mr. 
Hype, Mr. Ford of Michigan, Mr. Courter, 
and Mr. MOAKLEY. 

H.J. Res. 481: Mr. ACKERMAN, Mr. ARCHER, 
Mr. Akaka, Mr. ATKINS, Mr. BARNARD, Mr. 
BOLAND, Mr. Bonker, Mr. BouLTEeR, Mr. 
Bruce, Mr. BUNNING, Mr. CARDIN, Mr. CARR, 
Mr, CoBLE, Mr. COLEMAN of Missouri, Mr. 
COLEMAN of Texas, Mr. Cooper, Mr. Davis 
of Illinois, Mr. DeFazio, Mr. Drxon, Mr. 
Dwyer of New Jersey, Mr. Epwarps of 
Oklahoma, Mr. ENGLISH, Mr. FASCELL, Mr. 
FoLEY, Mr. FRANK, Mr. GEJDENSON, Mr. 
GILMAN, Mr. Gorpon, Mr. Grant, Mr. GRAY 
of Illinois, Mr. Harris, Mr. Hopxins, Mr. 
Hutto, Mr. IRELAND, Mr. Jacoss, Mrs. JOHN- 
son of Connecticut, Mr. Jones of North 
Carolina, Ms. KAPTUR, Mr. Kemp, Mr. 
Lantos, Mr. LEVINE of California, Mr. LEWIS 
of Florida, Mr. Lewis of California, Mr. 
LicHtroot, Mr. Lowry of Washington, Mr. 
MacKay, Mr. MCCLOSKEY, Mr. MCGRATH, 
Mr. Mack, Mr. Manton, Mrs. Martin of Illi- 
nois, Mr. MARTINEZ, Mrs. MORELLA, Mr. MOR- 
RISON of Connecticut, Mr. NEAL, Mr. NIEL- 
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son of Utah, Mr. PasHayan, Ms. PELOSI, Mr. 
Perkins, Mr. PICKETT, Mr. PURSELL, Mr. 
QUILLEN, Mr. RAVENEL, Mr. RINALDO, Mr. 
Row.anp of Georgia, Mr. Russo, Mr. SCHAE- 
Fer, Mr. SHUMER, Mr. SCHEUER, Mr. SIKOR- 
SKI, Mr. SKELTON, Mr. Spence, Mr. SPRATT, 
Mr. Staccers, Mr. SYNAR, Mr. TALLON, Mr. 
Tauge, Mr. TavLOR, Mr. THomas of Georgia, 
Mr. TORRICELLI, Mr. WATKINS, Mr. WELDON, 
Mr. Wueat, Mr. WYLIE, Mr. ANDERSON, Mrs. 
Boccs, Mr. Coyne, Mr. Daues, Mr. Davis of 
Michigan, Mr. Dorcan of North Dakota, Mr. 
Duncan, Mr. FLAKE, Mr. Garlo, Mr. 
Granby, Mr. Hawkins, Mr. JENKINS, Mr. 
KILDEE, Mr. LIVINGSTON, Mr. MILLER of 
Washington, Mr. MOAKLEY, Mr. ORTIZ, Mrs. 
PATTERSON, Mr. RANGEL, Mr. ROBERTS, Mr. 
ROBINSON, Mr. SCHUETTE, Mr. SMITH of New 
Hampshire, Mr. STALLINGS, Mr. STENHOLM, 
Mr. TRAXLER, Mr. VALENTINE, Mr. WISE, Mr. 
MINETA, and Mr. EMERSON. 
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H.J. Res. 485: Mr. Akaka, Mrs. Bocas, Mr. 
Bonrtor of Michigan, Mr. Carprn, Mr. 
CLINGER, Mr. COUGHLIN, Mr. CROCKETT, Mr. 
DeWine, Mr. Espy, Mr. Evans, Mr. FIELDS, 
Mr. Fuster, Mr. GOODLING, Mr. Jacoss, Mr. 
Hayes of Illinois, Mr. HUGHES, Mr. KILDEE, 
Mr. Lantos, Mr. LEHMAN of California, Mr. 
Lewis of Georgia, Mr. MeDabpk. Mr. 
Manton, Mr. RHopes, Mr. Russo, Mr. St 
GERMAIN, Mr. SCHEUER, Mr. STAGGERS, Mr. 
STRATTON, Mr. SUNIA, Mr. VALENTINE, Mr. 
WALGREN, Mr. WHEAT, Mr. Wo tr, Mr. WORT- 
LEY, and Mr. YATRON. 

H.J. Res. 505: Mr. FISH, Mr. LUNGREN, Mrs. 
KENNELLY, Mr. Row anp of Georgia, Mrs. 
MORELLA, and Mr. LELAND. 

H.J. Res, 528: Mrs. SAIKI. 

H.J. Res. 530: Mr. SUNDQUIST. 

H.J. Res. 537: Mr. Levine of California, 
Mr. LUNGREN, Mr. Bracer, Mr. ROWLAND of 
Georgia, Mr. LAGOMARSINO, Mr. CARR, Mr. 
Dwyer of New Jersey, Mr. HUGHES, Mr. 
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CHAPMAN, Mr. McEwen, Mr. MacKay, and 
Mr. CAMPBELL. 

H.J. Res. 542: Mr. LIPINSKI and Mr. LA- 
Falk. 

H. Con. Res. 257: Mr. Fazro, Mr. Suays, 
Mr. CHAPMAN, Mr. HUBBARD, Mr. Jontz, Mr. 
Hayes of Illinois. Mr. HERGER, Mr. 
HoLioway, and Mr, WAXMAN. 

H. Con. Res. 280: Mr. Borski and Mr. 
Forp of Michigan. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, peti- 
tions and papers were laid on the 
Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

165. The SPEAKER introduced a petition 
of the Selectman, Town of Isle au Haut, 
ME, relative to ending aid to the Contras; 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 
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OMNIBUS TRADE BILL 
HON. DOUG BEREUTER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 2, 1988 


Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Speaker, | want to 
draw the attention of my colleagues to two 
recent editorials which discuss the trade bill. 

This first editorial entitled “The Senate 
Trade Vote“ appeared in today’s Washington 
Post. While the editorial supports passage of 
the trade bill, it states that the trade 
deficit cannot be legislated away.” This is a 
correct, but rather obvious statement. Unfortu- 
nately, some inside and especially outside 
Congress have used this strawman argument 
to oppose the trade bill. The flaw with the 
Post editorial is that it assumes that most 
Members of Congress believe the trade deficit 
will disappear with the passage of the trade 
bill. 

On the contrary, most Members knowledge- 
able on trade matters know that the trade def- 
icit is not going to disappear overnight. Most 
of the conferees involved with the trade bill 
were well aware the trade bill alone was not 
going to immediately solve all of our trade 
problems directly, or eliminate the reasons for 
more than one-quarter of the current trade 
deficit. Nevertheless, the trade bill does move 
our country in the right direction on trade, and 
it deserves to become law. 

The second editorial entitled “Sign the 
Trade Bill’ appeared in yesterday's Journal of 
Commerce. While | disagree with part of its 
assessment of the Toshiba provision of the 
trade bill, the editorial correctly states the rea- 
sons for passing the bill, and it describes 
some of the consequences if the trade bill is 
not enacted. 

The editorials follows: 

{From the Washington Post, Apr. 29, 1988] 
THE SENATE TRADE VOTE 

The trade vote in the Senate—more than 
enough to pass the enormous bill on which 
such effort has been spent, not quite 
enough to override the promised veto— 
means that negotiations between the presi- 
dent and Congress will go on. The provision 
requiring advance notice of plant closings, 
though peripheral to the bill, is said to be 
central to the president's objections. Maybe 
so, though major bills are rarely brought 
down for such minor reasons, and the presi- 
dent is said as well to object to other fea- 
tures that would restrict his and successors’ 
freedom of action in this difficult field. The 
bill's proponents may also stray beyond 
plant closings as they try to find a combina- 
tion to pick up the votes they need. It isn't 
clear what will emerge. 

This is curious legislation. The early, ob- 
jectionable protectionist features in both 
the House and Senate bills were swiftly 
scrapped in conference. The remaining pro- 
visions mostly range from harmless to 
useful. In addition to applying various 


minor salves and stimuli to the U.S. econo- 
my, they would stiffen U.S. trade posture a 
little—which is why Japan, the Europeans 
and such other major trading partners as 
Korea continue officially to object. But the 
stiffening would not be excessive. Though 
the burden on him would be greater, a presi- 
dent would still have the right at almost 
every major juncture not to retaliate 
against an aggressive trading partner if he 
chose. 

That's half the story. The other half is 
that there continues to be a wondrous mis- 
match between this bill and the problem it 
purports to solve—a mismatch also between 
the bill and the inflated rhetoric surround- 
ing it. The trade deficit cannot be legislated 
away. The direction of trade is not a matter 
of conspiracy, but of the relative strengths 
of the U.S. and foreign economies. At one 
point in its history, this bill could have done 
a lot of damage. Now the conflicting claims 
as to both the good and the damage it might 
do are vastly overblown. The country could 
live very comfortably both with and without 
it. 

Nowhere is that truer than with regard to 
the plant-closing provision around which 
the debate now revolves. Most companies of 
the size that would be affected already give 
the notice the bill requires. The require- 
ment that they all do so is as modest as it 
would be benign. Both business and labor 
lobbyists have pumped it up into something 
it is not. The political calendar has helped 
them, but this provision neither threatens 
nor will save American civilization as we 
know it. 

The best thing about finally passing this 
bill is that then the movie will be over. 

[From the Journal of Commerce, May 1, 

1988] 


SIGN THE TRADE BILL 


After three years of wheeling and dealing, 
Congress has sent a trade bill to President 
Reagan's desk. Mr. Reagan’s disparaging 
comments and veto threats notwithstand- 
ing, it is a bill he should sign. 

The omnibus bill is not a perfect piece of 
legislation. But, given its checkered history, 
it offers a surprisingly sound and non-pro- 
tectionist approach to trade. 

Administration officials themselves appar- 
ently agree. Their opposition stems not 
from the trade provisions but from two sec- 
tions of marginal importance. One punishes 
two foreign companies, Japan's Toshiba 
Corp. and Norway's Kongsberg Vappenfa- 
brikk, for their role in selling restricted mill- 
ing machine technology to the Soviet 
Union. The other is the much-ballyhooed 
plant-closings provision. Both of these ob- 
jections concern matters whose importance 
is far more symbolic than real. 

The “Toshiba provision” bars affliates of 
Toshiba and of Kongsberg from doing most 
non-defense business with the U.S. govern- 
ment for three years, and would bar all im- 
ports from a single Toshiba affiliate, Toshi- 
ba Machine Co., for the same period. Japa- 
nese rightly object to one of their firms 
being singled out, among all violators of 
export control regulations, for special treat- 
ments. The provision is undesirable, but it is 


also enormously popular on Capitol Hill. If 
the trade bill is vetoed, President Reagan 
can expect to find another version of the 
Toshiba provision on his desk soon. 

The plant-closings provision requires com- 
panies to give their workers 60 days’ notice 
of major layoffs or closings, except under 
certain circumstances, The exceptions, how- 
ever, are so wide that laywers will have no 
difficulty helping their clients navigate 
through them. In any case, the penalties for 
violation—back pay for the workers in- 
volved, plus a maximum fine of $500 a day— 
are trivial. Although it does indeed move 
the government into a new area of labor re- 
lations, the amendment will make little dif- 
ference in the way businesses do business. 

The special-interest provisions that many 
members of Congress repeatedly attempted 
to engraft upon the trade bill have all but 
disappeared. When The New York Times or- 
dered up a front-page story revealing the 
bill's favors for particular companies or in- 
dustries, it could find only one, extending a 
patent owned by Warner-Lambert Co. All 
the other “favors” The Times identified in- 
volved tariff reductions—the kind of special- 
interest provision that helps increase, 
rather than diminish, the flow of interna- 
tional trade. There really isn't much to 
point a finger at. 

In return for accepting two sections it dis- 
likes, the administration would gain some 
provisions it dearly desires. One extends 
until 1993 the president's authority to nego- 
tiate new multilateral agreements to reduce 
trade barriers, subject only to an up-or- 
down vote in Congress. Another re-estab- 
lishes the president’s right to agree to tariff 
reductions. A third puts the United States 
on the harmonized system of tariff classifi- 
cations, an internationally agreed-upon 
system of tariff categories that our major 
trading partners already have adopted. A 
fourth makes it easier for U.S. companies to 
go after imported goods that infringe upon 
their patents. 

Some administration officials suggest that 
if Congress would simply reconsider the bill 
and remove the few sections to which the 
administration objects, a new bill could re- 
ceive the president’s signature within a 
matter of weeks. 

That is unlikely: Congress remains rightly 
upset at the way the administration has 
handled trade matters and is not prepared 
to pass a bill incorporating only those provi- 
sions the president desires. In any case, Mr. 
Reagan is in a poor position to strike a bar- 
gain, since he has never been willing to 
specify exactly which changes would lead 
him to sign the bill. The plant-closings pro- 
vision itself was retained only after adminis- 
tration officials specifically refused to 
pledge Mr. Reagan’s approval if it were 
dropped. 

A veto now has the potential to shatter 
the world's trading system. The current 
round of the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade, in which the United States has 
been pushing for freer trade in agricultural 
products and services, stronger protection of 
patents and copyrights and fewer restraints 
on foreign investment, might well collapse if 
the U.S. president remains without author- 


@ This bullet“ symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by a Member of the Senate on the floor. 
Matter set in this typeface indicates words inserted or appended, rather than spoken, by a Member of the House on the floor. 
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ity to strike a deal. The prospects for ratifi- 
cation of the U.S.-Canada free trade agree- 
ment will be much diminished if Congress 
takes weeks to consider a veto override. The 
hundreds of industry-specific provisions 
that congressional leaders managed to ex- 
cluded from the final bill will be back, at- 
tached to so many different pieces of legis- 
lation that the president will find it difficult 
to veto them all. 

President Reagan is fond of proclaiming 
his faith in freer trade. Signing the Omni- 
bus Trade Bill would show his pragmatism 
in helping that faith gain ground in the 
world. 


AMERICA'S LIBERTY—OUR 
HERITAGE 


HON. C. THOMAS McMILLEN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 2, 1988 


Mr. MCMILLEN of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
each year the Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States and its Ladies’ Auxiliary 
conduct the Voice of Democracy Broadcast 
Scriptwriting Contest. | would like to bring to 
the attention of my colleagues the winning 
script from the State of Maryland. The winning 
“America’s Liberty—Our Heritage” theme was 
written by William H. Rubin of Odenton, MD: 

AMERICA'S LIBERTY—OvuR HERITAGE 


“We the People of the United States, in 
order to form a more perfect Union, estab- 
lish justice, insure domestic tranquility, pro- 
vide for the common defense, promote the 
general welfare, and secure the blessings of 
liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do 
ordain and establish this Constitution for 
the United States of America.” This—the 
Preamble to our Constitution—underlies the 
hopes and dreams of freedom-seeking indi- 
viduals, from times past into the future, 
throughout the world. It set the precedent 
for government that not suppresses but 
rather upholds the liberty of the governed. 
For liberty did our Founding Fathers throw 
off the British yoke in open rebellion and 
declare our independence; for liberty was 
our august nation thus born. Truly, Ameri- 
ca’s liberty is our heritage. 

Americans have always prized liberty. 
Even before the American Revolution, it 
was a much sought-after commodity. In- 
stances such as the Zenger trial and Boston 
Tea Party merely illustrated the inherent 
love for liberty held by all Americans. The 
War for Independence, then, was but the 
climax in a short drama that had been set 
by the British over a century earlier; the 
finale was the birth of our nation amidst 
liberty. 

Undoubtedly, the freedoms we as Ameri- 
cans have enjoyed have allowed us to incor- 
porate even greater liberty into our lives. 
Given the fundamental First Amendment 
guarantees of religion, speech, press, and as- 
sembly, the American citizenry has acted 
with remarkable determination to enjoy 
such privileges. Freedom of religion has 
molded scores of previously antagonistic re- 
ligious sects into an interdependent theo- 
logical community. Whether Catholic or 
Protestant, Jew or Gentile, Americans coex- 
ist peaceably. Free speech has provided us 
with the means by which we can rally 
behind and voice our support for any 
number of causes. Censorship is exercised 
only sparingly in our society, where truth is 
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all-important. This want for truth is the 
basis for our free press. The news media can 
print freely that which the American public 
has the right to know. Freedom of assembly, 
too, has provided for a naturally democratic 
people. From the town meetings of early 
New England to the presidential caucuses of 
the Midwest, the right to assemble is long- 
standing in our history. Clearly, then, these 
precepts of liberty have given the American 
populace the flexibility it meeds to survive 
in the shining example of democracy that is 
America. 

And these precepts of liberty have deliv- 
ered far beyond those modest expectations. 
With the First Amendment as a sound con- 
stitutional basis, Americans have striven to 
achieve far greater freedom in their lives. 
Demonstrations have become an accepted 
part of the American way of life. Without 
them, we might never have known Dr. 
Martin Luther King, Jr., or his civil rights 
movement in the 1960's. Without them, we 
would not have women nor blacks at the 
polls on election days. Without them, our 
men might still be fighting the endless con- 
flict in Vietnam. Certainly, these rights 
have built our national character into one 
of the most respected in the world. 

It should come as no great surprise then, 
to learn that America has come to be equat- 
ed with the very concept of liberty that it 
has fostered. From our earliest days, immi- 
grants and refugees have flocked to our 
shores in search of liberty, the liberty of 
which they were deprived in their home- 
lands. From Central America, the Caribbe- 
an, Southeast Asia and Europe, came an on- 
slaught of new people who have become in- 
tegrated in the American Melting Pot. De- 
fectors from the Soviet Union come to 
America to find the freedom of choice that 
has eluded them in Mother Russia. Only in 
America was there—is there— liberty. Such 
a swelling of numbers would have devastat- 
ed other countries, forcing them to reject 
any newcomers. But in the United States, 
the disgruntled have always been welcome, 
if in limited numbers. But they have always 
been welcome. They have strengthened our 
nation with the addition of their culture, 
their values, their beliefs. They have given 
fresh insight into new problems. They have 
served as the backbone of the American 
labor force, and consistently move up the 
labor chains. Such successes as these immi- 
grants have had in America—where else- 
where they had nothing—pays tribute to 
liberty in America. Such success proves that 
only where freedom reigns can the people 
truly live. Only with liberty can the people 
endure, as the American people have en- 
dured half a dozen global conflicts and its 
own civil strife. Only with liberty—for as 
Patrick Henry pleaded before his colleagues: 
“Give me liberty or give me death.” 


DR. MAX COOPER: ALABAMA’'S 
FIRST NATIONAL ACADEMY OF 
SCIENCES MEMBER 


HON. BEN ERDREICH 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 2, 1988 


Mr. ERDREICH. Mr. Speaker, the medical 
center at the University of Alabama at Bir- 
mingham has firmly established its outstand- 
ing reputation as world-class medical and re- 
search facility, and has long been on the cut- 
ting edge of the development of new avenues 
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of treatment for a variety of medical diseases 
and disorders. 

Much of the credit for our Medical Center’s 
much-deserved reputation must go to the high 
calibre of scientists and physicians it employs, 
and it is with great pleasure that | take a few 
moments to tell my colleagues in the House 
about one medical researcher at UAB who 
has garnered one of the highest honors that 
can be accorded an American scientist or en- 
gineer. 

Dr. Max Cooper, UAB professor of pediat- 
rics and medicine and director of the school's 
laboratory of cellular immunology, was named 
on Tuesday, April 26, 1988, to the National 
Academy of Sciences. He was one of only 61 
scientists and engineers across the country to 
receive this much-coveted recognition of dis- 
tinguished and continuing achievements in 
original research. 

The National Academy of Sciences is a pri- 
vate organization of scientists and engineers 
dedicated to the furtherance of science and 
its use for the general welfare. It was estab- 
lished in 1863 by an act of Congress that calls 
upon the academy to act as an official advisor 
to the Federal Governmeni, upon request, in 
any matter of science or technology. The 
election of 61 new members brings the total 
number of current members to 1,540. The 
academy also elected 15 foreign associates 
from 8 countries, bringing the total number of 
foreign associates to 257. 

New members to the academy, in addition 
to having made a significant achievement in 
original research, must be nominated by a 
present member of the academy. Existing 
academy members select new members 
during their annual meeting in Washington, 


Dr. Cooper's research has focused on the 
relationship between breakdowns in the 
immune system and the development of medi- 
cal disorders such as pneumonia, meningitis, 
organ rejection, and some forms of cancer. 
He made a major discovery of two types of 
immune cells, the T cell and the B cell, that 
attracted worldwide attention in the early 
1960's. He also identified a specific type of 
leukemia. 

We in Alabama are particularly proud that 
Dr. Cooper is the first person from any Ala- 
bama institution ever to be elected to the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences. 

| can think of no greater acknowledgement 
of one’s achievements than that received 
from one's own peers, and | am certain that 
all my colleagues in the House join me in con- 
gratulating Dr. Max Cooper on being included 
among the best scientists and researchers in 
the world. 

Congratulations must also go to the Univer- 
sity of Alabama at Birmingham, for providing 
the type of nurturing and supportive research 
environment that fosters scientific and medical 
breakthroughs and the development of new 
forms of treatment. 

| commend Dr. Max Cooper on his election 
to the National Academy of Sciences. All of 
us in Alabama, and the Nation, are proud of 
your outstanding accomplishments. Your past 
and future achievements mean a better quality 
of life and standard of living for all of us, and 
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we look forward to your continued success as 
your research work continues. 


NORTHERN IRELAND 
HON. JOSEPH P. KENNEDY II 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 2, 1988 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, yesterday the 
British Government tried to pressure the coun- 
try's independent television network to with- 
hold a documentary on the “shoot-to-kill” 
attack against IRA members in Gibraltar that 
occurred last month. 

While | do not approve of the IRA’s use of 
violence, | also don’t approve of the kind of 
government-sponsored violence used by the 
SAS in Gibraltar. What if the British death 
squad had caught innocent people in the 
crossfire? What if there had been a case of 
mistaken identity? Nor do | approve of govern- 
ment censorship of a broadcast designed to 
inform the British citizenry of questionable 
government actions. The network that carried 
the broadcast acted courageously and in the 
interest of the British public by giving them in- 
formation they had a right to know. 

British Foreign Secretary Sir Geoffrey Howe 
allegedly requested that the program not be 
aired because it would prejudice jurors at the 
coroner’s inquest. By attempting to censor the 
program, Howe in fact would have prevented 
the British people from finding out that the 
three IRA members had their hands in the air 
when they were killed. In earlier statements, 
the British Government implied that the vic- 
tims had made threatening movements. 

Mr. Speaker, the British Government has 
been accused by Amnesty International and 
the Government of Ireland of delaying criminal 
investigation of the Gibraltar killings. Now it 
has added another outrage: attempting to 
hoodwink the British people. Mr. Speaker, 
polls indicate the British want their troops out 
of Northern Ireland. Not only does the govern- 
ment use the tactics of terrorists and censor 
information, but it acts against the wish of the 
people as well. 


THEIR ONLY HOPE 
HON. BOB McEWEN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 2, 1988 


Mr. McEWEN. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
submit into the RECORD a statement by Ar- 
mando Valladares that he gave to the 44th 
session of the United Nations Commission on 
Human Rights, and which appeared in a 
recent edition of National Review magazine. 
Mr. Valladares, as many of my colleagues will 
remember, spent 22 years of his life in one of 
Fidel Castro's gulags being tortured for speak- 
ing out against that Communist dictatorship. 
As a member of the Congressional Human 
Rights Caucus, | urge all Members to read this 
very disturbing commentary on life in the pris- 
ons 90 miles off the coast of Florida: 
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THEIR ONLY HOPE 


As many of you know, I spent 22 years in 
prison for political reasons. Perhaps I am 
the only delegate to this Commission who 
has spent such a long time in prison, al- 
though I do know that some of you know in 
your own flesh what torture means. I do not 
care what your ideology might be; I offer 
you my solidarity, that of one tortured 
person to another. 

I had many friends in prison. One of 
them, Roberto Lopez Chavez, was practical- 
ly a child. He went on a hunger strike to 
protest abuses. The guards denied him 
water. Roberto, on the floor of his punish- 
ment cell, delirious and in agony, asked only 
for water. . . water. The guards entered his 
cell and asked: You want water? They uri- 
nated into his mouth and onto his face. He 
died the following day. 

I remember when they had me in a pun- 
ishment cell, naked, my leg fractured in sev- 
eral places—fractures that were never treat- 
ed and eventually fused into a mass of de- 
formed bones. Through the wire mesh that 
covered the cell, the guards would pour over 
me buckets of urine and excrement that 
they had collected earlier, 

Mr. Chairman, I know the taste of other 
men’s urine and excrement. That form of 
torture leaves no physical trace. What does 
leave traces are the beatings with metal 
bars or bayonets. My head is covered with 
still detectable scars and wounds. But what 
is more harmful to human dignity? Buckets 
of urine and excrement thrown in one’s face 
or blows from a bayonet? Under which item 
should we discuss this question? Under what 
mass of numbers, hyphens, or strokes 
should we include this trampling of human 
dignity? 

For me and for so many others around the 
world, human-rights violations were not a 
matter of reports, negotiated resolutions, 
and elegant and diplomatic rhetoric. For us, 
it meant daily sorrow. For me, it meant 
eight thousand days of hunger, systematic 
beatings, forced labor, solitary confinement. 
Eight thousand days struggling to show 
that I was still a human veing. Eight thou- 
sand days of testing for my religious convic- 
tions, my faith, of struggling not to allow 
the hatred that my atheist guards sought to 
sow with their bayonets to flower in my 
heart, 

The world of those who suffer and endure 
pain often has certain poetic characteristics. 
I think it was in a book by Victor Frankel, a 
survivor of the Nazi extermination camps, 
that I read that in the midst of their total 
despair, the camp inmates were kept alive 
by a violinist—a companion in misery who 
every afternoon played a piece of classical 
music. That violin, with its musical notes 
scraped out in the midst of so much pain, 
was a ray of hope. 

Totalitarians treat their adversaries like 
animals. At times, when one is treated like a 
beast, the only thing that saves you is know- 
ing that somewhere, someone loves you, re- 
spects you, fights to return to you your dig- 
nity. I was lucky: I had someone to fight for 
my freedom; I had my wife, who traveled 
the world knocking on doors and on the con- 
sciences of peoples and governments, pres- 
suring them to demand my freedom. But 
the majority of those who suffer violations 
of human rights have only the hope that 
the international community, against all 
hope, will think about them. You are their 
only hope. 

Many years ago, a political prisoner 
named Fernando López del Toro came to my 
cell. In a tone of despair, he said to me that 
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what hurt the most, out of all of the tor- 
ment, was that our sacrifice might be in 
vain. It was not the pain, but the apparent 
uselessness of enduring it that was defeat- 
ing Fernando. 

Some years later, I found out that one 
night Fernando could no longer endure; he 
took his life. Later, I learned the details. 
Fernando climbed up on his bunk, coiled a 
dirty towel around his neck, and with a 
sharp piece of metal tore open his skin, 
searched with his fingers for the jugular 
vein, and in one stroke cut it. He died a few 
minutes later. Fernando was the victim of 
indifference, of silence, of that terrible 
echoless universe in which, in this century 
of horrors and violations, so many good men 
and women die. 

We must raise our voices without fear and 
use all available means in defense of those 
who are persecuted. We have to shout about 
the pain that they suffer and we must 
accuse their executioners without fear. We 
have to reach into the cells of all the 
world’s Fernando Lopez del Toros to tell 
them with firmness and solidarity, “Listen, 
do not take your life; men of good will are 
with you. In some corner, in your honor and 
in your memory, there will always be the 
note of a violin, the voice of compassion of 
those who will defend you. Look, you are 
not an animal. Do not take your life. Liberty 
will never disappear from the face of the 
earth.” 


DIAL-A-PORN 


HON. WILLIAM E. DANNEMEYER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 2, 1988 


Mr. DANNEMEYER. Mr. Speaker, for the 
last 2 months the House heatedly debated the 
issue of dial-a-porn. Finally, the House voted 
in favor of banning this garbage. Opponents 
of a total ban repeatedly cited concerns about 
the constitutionality of such a ban. Proponents 
argued that its constitutionality should be de- 
cided by the Supreme Court but, notwithstand- 
ing this ultimate consent, legal precedent was 
on the side of a ban. 

The Supreme Court has firmly established 
that obscenity is not protected by the first 
amendment—Miller v. California (1973). While 
the mere possession of obscene material in 
the home cannot be made a crime—Stanley 
v. Georgia, (1967), there is no correlative right 
to purchase obscenity in the marketplace or 
have it distributed to your house through com- 
mercial channels—United States v. 12 200-ft 
Reels, 413 U.S. 123 (1973). The Court has 
clearly held that there is no right to receive 
obscenity in “the privacy of the home” and no 
right to use “common carriers in interstate 
commerce” for delivery of obscene material to 
the home—United States v. Orito, (1973). 

Also, in FCC v. Pacifica Foundation (1978), 
the Court specifically held that radio and TV 
do not have a right to broadcast indecent ma- 
terial into the home and rejected the conten- 
tion that an individual has a right of access in 
the home to indecent broadcasts. In so hold- 
ing, the Court reasoned that such broadcasts 
are “uniquely accessible to children” and that 
the Government interest in protecting the 
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“well-being of its youth“ justified the regula- 
tion of otherwise protected speech. 

The Supreme Court has rejected the con- 
tention that the distribution or transmission of 
obscene materials between consenting adults 
is constitutionally sanctioned. In Paris Adult 
Theatre v. Slaton (1973) the Court held that: 


We categorically disapprove the theory 
that obscene, pornographic films acquire 
constitutional immunity from state regula- 
tion simply because they are exhibited for 
consenting adults only.. . . We hold that 
there are legitimate state interests at stake 
in stemming the tide of commercialized ob- 
scenity, even assuming it is feasible to en- 
force effective safeguards against exposure 
to juveniles and to passersby. Rights and in- 
terests other than those of the advocates 
are involved. 


All of these precedents were recently sus- 
tained when, on April 25, the U.S. Supreme 
Court refused to hear arguments that a self- 
imposed ban by a western phone company 
violates freedom of speech rights. Carlin Com- 
munications, et al. v. Mountain States Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Co., docket No. 87- 
1479. This refusal to entertain these argu- 
ments is very significant. It means that phone 
companies, themselves, have the power to 
pull the plug on dial-a-porn. Now America will 
see if the good of the whole is worth more to 
these company executives, as they have in- 
sinuated all along, than the millions of dollars 
they make off of this sleaze. 

Mr. Speaker, | commend the following news 
report for my colleagues who may have 
missed any coverage of the Court's refusal to 
consider the claims of the phone-smut ped- 
dlers. 

From the Washington Times, Apr. 26, 
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DIAL-A-PORN BAN IN ARIZONA UPHELD 
(By Richard Carelli) 


The Supreme Court, confronted with its 
first “dial-a-porn” case, yesterday let stand 
a ban on sexually explicit telephone dial-up 
message services in Arizona. 

The justices, without comment, refused to 
hear arguments that the ban violates free 
speech rights. 

The court’s action comes at a time when 
Congress, the Federal Communications 
Commission and state governments have 
taken steps to crack down on dial-a-porn 
companies whose services are available to 
callers through 976 numbers and AT&T's 
900 long-distance lines. 

Congress last week sent to the president a 
bill that would ban all dial-a-porn services. 

American Civil Liberties Union lawyers 
said the proposed law likely would be ruled 
unconstitutional. They support providing 
means of having the services available only 
to those who want them. 

The FCC last week levied $600,000 in fines 
against two California dial-a-porn firms ac- 
cused of failing to prevent children from 
hearing their messages. 

Among the states, the California Public 
Utilities Commission most recently ordered 
the state’s telephone companies to provide 
low-cost blocking for customers who want to 
cut off access from their phones to dial-a- 
porn and other pay services. 

Blocking is available to phone subscribers 
in 21 of the 34 states where local 976 serv- 
ices are available, according to a recent 
survey by State Telephone Regulation 
Report, a Virginia-based industry newslet- 
ter. 
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Only in Utah can customers have 976 calls 
blocked at no cost. 

Anti-pornography groups do not like the 
blocking alternative to flat bans because 
they say it puts a financial burden on the 
phone subscriber and not the provider. 

The 976 and 900 exchanges also are used 
for other, non-controversial types of mes- 
sages such as sports scores, time checks and 
stock market and weather reports. 

In Arizona, Mountain Bell in 1985 an- 
nounced a new policy banning from its 976 
message network all firms that “provide 
adult entertainment messages with sexually 
oriented content.” 

The policy—not imposed in other states 
where Mountain Bell provides phone serv- 
ice—was challenged by two firms, Carlin 
Communications Inc. and Sapphire Commu- 
nications Inc., as impeding their freedom of 
speech. 

Only the government or some agency of 
the government can violate someone's con- 
stitutional rights, and so the two dial-a-porn 
companies argued that Mountain Bell's 
policy represented “state action.” 

They said Mountain Bell is a heavily regu- 
lated public utility and pointed to various 
pressures state authorities put on Mountain 
Bell to rid its 976 network of such message 
services. 

For example, the Maricopa County pros- 
ecutor cited a state criminal law shielding 
minors from harmful items in a letter which 
said, “Should Mountain Bell continue to air 
these messages, it is the intention of this 
office to prosecute not only the subscribers 
who provide the messages but Mountain 
Bell.“ 

A federal trial judge ruled Mountain Bell 
could not refuse to carry the dial-a-porn 
messages but the 9th U.S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals reversed that ruling last year. 

Noting that “modern telephonic technolo- 
gy permits the pervasive transmission of 
vast quantities of information, as well as 
Shakespeare, Shaw and smut,” the appeals 
court said Mountain Bell's policy did not 
amount to “state action.” 

A similar decision by another federal ap- 
peals court previously enabled Southern 
Bell to keep dial-a-porn services out of Flori- 
da, Georgia, North Carolina and South 
Carolina. 

Justice Sandra Day O’Connor did not par- 
ticipate in the court’s denial of review to 
Carlin Communications vs. Mountain States 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

In another action, the high court let stand 
a ruling that property owners’ rights are not 
violated when they are required to remove 
structures that could interfere with low- 
flying planes. 


DOUBTS REMAIN ON ABORTION 
PILL’S SAFETY 


HON. CHRISTOPHER H. SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 2, 1988 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 23, 1988, the New York Times published 
an informative letter by Dr. Richard Glasow. 
education director for the National Right to 
Life Committee. Dr. Glasow's letter raises 
some serious questions about the develop- 
ment of the new abortion pill, RU486. 

Citing well-documented evidence about ad- 
verse health effects and the fact that the pow- 
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erful abortion pill is lethal for unborn babies, 
Dr. Glasow states that “no conclusive evi- 
dence exists that RU486 is other than a killer 
drug.” | urge my colleagues to carefully review 
Dr. Glasow's letter as Congress gives further 
consideration to this life and death issue. The 
letter follows: 


Dovusts REMAIN ON ABORTION PILL's SAFETY 


To the Editor: How can you rationalize 
promotion of the newly developed French 
abortion pill, RU486, in “Abortion, Intimi- 
dation and RU486" (editorial, March 25), in 
the wake of the Dalkon Shield intrauterine 
device disaster? 

Much like the ill-fated IUD, RU486 is 
being hyped as a safe“ method of birth 
control, and you are not alone among the 
news media in repeating this unsubstantiat- 
ed claim by its promoters. This powerful 
abortion pill is lethal for unborn babies, but 
it also has extremely hazardous short- and 
long-term side effects for pregnant women 
who take it. 

Every pregnant woman who takes RU486 
has a miscarriage and heavy bleeding. Re- 
searchers reported in the British Medical 
Journal Lancet (Dec. 19, 1987) that half the 
women who took RU486 bled 12 days or 
more, and some bled for six weeks. Most of 
them had twice as much bleeding as in a 
normal menstrual period, and some had six 
times as much. If a woman with an ectopic 
pregnancy (in the Fallopian tube) takes 
RU486, the bleeding will give a false impres- 
sion that she is no longer pregnant; howev- 
er, eventual rupture of her Fallopian tube 
would endanger her life. 

Moreover, when this pill does not produce 
a complete abortion (5 percent to 15 percent 
of the time), the woman must have immedi- 
ate surgery to stop the bleeding and repair 
the damage. Also, because the drug has 
been tested for less than five years, the first 
generation of RU486 users will be guinea 
pigs for long-term effects on health and fer- 
tility. 

No conclusive evidence exists that RU486 

is other than a killer drug. Advocates have 
exaggerated the fragmentary results from a 
handful of tests about possible therapeutic 
uses. 
Your projection that the American public 
would welcome an abortion pill is based on 
an inaccurate and one-sided reading of opin- 
ion polls. The majority of Americans are op- 
posed to legal abortion for a narrow set of 
cases, such as rape, incest and endanger- 
ment of the mother’s life. Most Americans 
definitely do not support the current situa- 
tion, where no more than 1 percent of abor- 
tions are done for these reasons. Marketing 
RU486 in the United States would heighten 
uneasiness about abortion because the pill 
further trivializes the decision to take inno- 
cent human life. 

National Right to Life's opposition to RU 
486 arises out of a concern for the life of the 
unborn child and the life and health of the 
mother. If any pharmaceutical company at- 
tempts to manufacture or market such a 
killer drug in the United States, it would 
face so massive a boycott by right-to-life or- 
ganizations, church groups and pro-life hos- 
pitals that RU 486 profits would be swal- 
lowed up many times over by the loss of 
other business. 

American women aren't looking for a 
“chemical Dalkon Shield.” Neither are we. 
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WORLD POPULATION 
AWARENESS WEEK 


HON. DAVID E. SKAGGS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday May 2, 1988 


Mr. SKAGGS. Mr. Speaker, for the last 3 
years, many people in Colorado and across 
the Nation have recognized April 17-23 as 
“World Population Awareness Week” and 
have used that week to promote awareness of 
the consequences of continued rapid popula- 
tion growth. Their efforts are very important 
and deserve our attention. 

The world's population grew by some 90 
million persons last year, the largest annual 
increase ever. Most of this increase occurred 
in the world's developing nations, where the 
rising population has put severe strains on 
those nations’ ability to feed, clothe, house, 
educate, and provide health care for their citi- 
zens. This has led to deepening poverty and 
to desperate human settlement and farming 
practices that can cause long-term damage to 
the environment. 

There is much we can do in our own coun- 
try to help our neighbors in the developing 
world achieve the population stability we 
enjoy, and the economic improvements that 
stability makes possible. | am proud that Colo- 
radans are playing an important role in making 
us aware of those possibilities through World 
Population Awareness Week. | congratulate 
them on their efforts, and | insert Gov. Roy 
Romer’s proclamation in the RECORD: 

WORLD POPULATION AWARENESS WEEK, APRIL 
17-23, 1988 

Whereas, the world’s population of more 
than five billion may double in the next 40 
years; and 

Whereas, rapid population growth can 
overwhelm the capacity of human societies 
to provide food, housing, education, employ- 
ment and basic health services and may un- 
dermine economic development as well as 
social, cultural and political stability; and 

Whereas, population growth can place 
strains on the global environment, contrib- 
uting to the depletion of natural resources, 
the conversion of cultivable fields and for- 
ests into desert, the pollution of the earth’s 
lands and waters, and damage to its ozone; 

Now, therefore, I, Roy Romer, Governor of 
Colorado, proclaim April 17-23, 1988, as 
World Population Awareness Week in the 
State of Colorado. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 
HON. NICK JOE RAHALL II 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 2, 1988 


Mr. RAHALL. Mr. Speaker, due to a long- 
standing committee in Beckley, WV, | unavoid- 
ably missed a number of votes that took place 
earlier today on the floor of the House. Had | 
been present, | would have voted as follows: 

“Yea” on passage of H.R. 1811, the Atomic 
Veterans Compensation Act. 

“Yea” on the Hunter substitute to the Foley 
amendment. 

Vea“ on the Foley amendment as amend- 
ed. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
“Yea” on the Lowry amendment. 


REMARKS OF HON. CHARLES J. 
HAUGHEY 


HON. ROBERT J. MRAZEK 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 2, 1988 


Mr. MRAZEK. Mr. Speaker, recently | had 
the opportunity to read a speech given by 
Hon. Charles J. Haughey, Prime Minister of 
Ireland. The Prime Minister presented his 
comments on April 22, 1988, to the Kennedy 
School of Government at Harvard University. 
Because | was struck by Prime Minister 
Haughey's insight on world affairs and the 
long relationship between our two countries | 
am inserting it in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
for the edification of my colleagues. 

REMARKS BY Hon. CHARLES J. HAUGHEY 


This the second occasion on which I have 
had the pleasure of speaking in this great 
seat of learning. I was last here in 1972 and 
at that time I was surprised, as I suppose 
many others have been, to discover how old 
Harvard is and at what an early stage in the 
history of America it was decided to found a 
University here. 

The famous Irish philosopher and pioneer 
of American education, George Berkeley, 
was one of the earliest benefactors of the 
Harvard Library, and in his celebrated 
verses “On the prospect of planting arts and 
learning in America” confidently predicted 
“Time's noblest offspring is the last”. 

Harvard today is one of the great egalitar- 
ian educational institutions of the world to 
which access is earned through academic ex- 
cellence. 

Whem I came here before, it was to reflect 
on the arts and on what should be the 
policy of a modern democracy towards the 
arts. 

Today I would like to reflect on democra- 
cy itself with special reference to some of 
the issues and problems facing my own 
country at the moment; and I would like to 
illuminate my observations by a few reflec- 
tions on the history of democracy in Amer- 
ica. If in speaking about that history I 
appear to trespass, I can only plead that it is 
of interest to us all and that it would be 
foolish for any citizen of our modern world 
not to attempt to learn as much as he or she 
could from the American experience. 

How deeply the world is indebted to Amer- 
ican ideas of democracy is well known, but it 
may be worth reflecting on the fact that the 
very words “ballot”, “devolution”, and pro- 
portional representation", familiar to every 
schoolchild in Ireland, are of American 
origin. In any case Harvard is a place which 
tempts one to reflect on the history of de- 
mocracy in America as well as its progress in 
the world generally, for this great Universi- 
ty both mirrored and influenced that histo- 
ry and the names of Emerson, the great 
prophet of democratic self-reliance, and 
Thoreau, who posed fundamental questions 
about government, will always be associated 
with it. 

American history can be seen largely as a 
struggle to attain three great objectives, lib- 
erty, democratic equality and political cohe- 
sion. The first thing to be said about these 
three noble objectives is that they were not 
attained more easily in America than any- 
where else. They had to be struggled for 
right from the very beginning, against ob- 
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stacles that seemed much larger to those 
who engaged in the struggle than they do to 
us in retrospect. “There is” said the second 
President of the Republic, John Adams, “an 
overweaning fondness for representing this 
country as a scene of liberty, equality, fra- 
ternity, union, harmony and benevolence. 
But let not your sons and mine deceive 
themselves. This country, like all others, 
has been a theatre of parties and feuds for 
near 200 years.” 

Because of the tendency of time to simpli- 
fy issues we look back on the founding fa- 
thers of the Republic as people who were 
engaged in a noble struggle for certain high 
ideals. But as C.A. Beard reminds us, the 
members of the Convention were soon 
“weary of talk about the rights of the 
people“. They “were not seeking to realise 
any fine notions about democracy and 
equality but were concerned much more ur- 
gently in a desperate effort to establish a 
Government which would be strong enough 
to pay the national debt, regulate interstate 
and foreign commerce, provide for national 
defence, prevent fluctuations in the curren- 
cy created by paper emissions and control 
the propensities of legislative majorities to 
attach private rights.” 

That understanding by the Convention 
members of the realities of the world 
around them and in the light of which they 
had to formulate their decisions could, with 
benefit, be transmitted to many similar 
bodies today. 

The ideals of liberty, democratic equality 
and political cohesion were not and are not 
to be attained without the overcoming of 
many obstacles, not least those inherent in 
human nature itself. More than that, in the 
history of the United States as in that of 
other countries, these ideals often seem to 
be in conflict not only with individual or re- 
gional or sectional interests, but even one 
with another. 

In the history of the United States the 
rights of individual states seemed from the 
very beginning to have been in conflict with 
the larger interests of the Federal Union. 
Several times in its history the Union was 
on the point of dissolution or on the point 
of begin torn apart by the assertion of these 
rights. Three weeks before the Declaration 
of Independence, the legislature of Virginia 
adopted a Bill of Rights which said that 
“The people have a right to a uniform Gov- 
ernment; and, therefore, no Government 
separate from, or independent of, the Gov- 
ernment of Virginia, ought to be erected or 
established within the limits thereof.” 

Within the States themselves there were 
those who looked to an extension or 
strengthening of Federal power to further 
individual liberty or democratic equality. 
But there have likewise been those to whom 
the rights of the States themselves were the 
first guarantee of both. It probably is true 
to say that throughout the entire history of 
the United States every step taken to 
defend or increase one of the three great ob- 
jectives has seemed to somebody or other to 
be an encroachment on or a weakening of 
the other two and often with a great deal of 
justification. 

Other countries too must face these ap- 
parent contradictions and seek sometimes 
unwelcome compromises. Ireland as a 
nation is older than the United States but 
as a democracy on the modern model it is 
younger and has learned a good deal from 
you. The sense of nationhood goes very far 
back in Ireland, much further back than 
modern ideas of politics. Irish poets and 
men of learning down to the 17th century 
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and beyond took the whole island as their 
domain. True, Ireland lacked a centralised 
Government of the modern kind. But it had 
a sense of unity, a unity of language and of 
culture, the essence of nationhood. That 
unity was fractured firstly by invasion and 
the divisions of language, culture and reli- 
gion that colonisation brought, and later in 
our time by partition. 

In re-establishing that unity as I believe 
we must, we face something of the same 
problems that the United States faced in 
maintaining the union since it was first es- 
tablished over two hundred years ago. From 
the moment when the Convention met at 
Philadelphia compromise was essential as 
well as the acquiescence in the decisions of 
the majority which Thomas Jefferson pos- 
tulated in his first inaugural address as “the 
vital principle of republics”. At the time 
there was much debate about democratic 
tyranny. Many contemporaries were in- 
clined to believe that to submit oneself to 
the will of the majority rather than to that 
of the ring was to swop one tyranny for an- 
other. And yet democracy triumphed. 

The principal political or constitutional 
problem that all the people on the island of 
Ireland face today is how to bring about 
unity or political cohesion while satisfying 
the minority on the island of Ireland that it 
would not involve the loss of that part of 
their tradition which they must dearly cher- 
ish and that democratic rule for the whole 
island could enhance their status and guar- 
antee their rights and their security. Parti- 
tion was imposed for the benefit of those 
who distrusted majority rule. Its imposition 
by an outside power in the Government of 
Ireland Act of 1920 can be seen as a viola- 
tion of democracy, a negation of the right of 
the Irish people to self-determination, since 
up to that point Ireland had been agreed by 
everybody to be one political unit. 

The challenge that we face over Northern 
Ireland is to create a solution that will re- 
store political cohesion through the exercise 
of self-determination by the Irish people. 
This will not be created overnight and 
though there are analogies with the prob- 
lems other countries have faced there are 
no instant formulae that can be summoned 
to our assistance. Violence must first cease 
as it can have no place in the building of the 
Ireland of the future that we desire. There 
will have to be a deliberate and careful as- 
sembling of the elements of a solution, a 
cautious and prudent assessment of how the 
various elements might interlock with each 
other, and a conscious cultivation of a sense 
of shared identity and collective purpose 
among the various parties in search of a so- 
lution. 

In my view many of these elements were 
contained in the Report of the New Ireland 
Forum, which represents the agreed posi- 
tion of all the democratic Nationalist par- 
ties North and South. The Forum envisaged 
new constitutional arrangements which 
would accommodate the differing traditions 
in Ireland in a unity which had been 
achieved by consent. That is the outcome 
that this Government are committed to 
work for. 

To achieve lasting peace and stability in 
Northern Ireland as well as reconciliation 
requires that the substance of the issues at 
stake be addressed. Temporary, ad hoc solu- 
tions, crisis management or horrified re- 
sponse or reaction to the latest atrocity are 
not enough. Political developments in 
recent years have been influenced mainly by 
the Anglo-Irish process initiated at a meet- 
ing between the British Prime Minister and 
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myself at Dublin Castle in December 1980. 
It is clearly the responsibility of the two 
Governments involved, the Irish and Brit- 
ish, to create a framework within which 
progress and political dialogue can take 
place. 

The problem involves what was called in 
the communiqué issued after that meeting 
the totality of the relationships between the 
two islands. There followed the Anglo-Irish 
Agreement of November 1985, about which 
my party had reservations because of its 
constitutional implications. On coming into 
office my Government accepted it as an 
internationally binding agreement signed 
between two sovereign Governments and we 
set about using to the full the mechanisms 
of the agreement, particularly the Intergov- 
ernmental Conference and the Secretariat, 
to bring about any improvement that was 
possible in the situation of the people of 
Northern Ireland, and in particular the na- 
tionalist people. 

The Intergovernmental Conference offers 
scope to confront a long agenda of issues: 
issues that are both difficult and divisive. 
But let me isolate those issues which I be- 
lieve have a particular resonance here in the 
United States, because of American experi- 
ence and sensitivities. These are: the admin- 
istration of justice, the upholding of the 
rule of law, and fair employment. 

In the United States the debates that sur- 
round judicial nominations, particularly 
nominations to the Supreme Court, are of 
great length and seriousness, because of the 
conviction that prevails in this Republic 
that the lives of citizens in a democracy are 
shaped in an important and fundamental 
way by the manner in which justice is ad- 
ministered. This perception is widely shared 
in Ireland and attention is focussed intense- 
ly on the administration of justice in North- 
ern Ireland. The defects in the administra- 
tion of justice are seen as symptomatic of an 
inadequate society, and the operation of the 
non-jury Diplock Courts, for example, have 
an effect well beyond the ranks of those 
who are ever likely to appear before such 
Courts. 

Democratic parliaments today have cause 
to be concerned about the control and 
methods of operation of their own and 
other countries intelligence services and se- 
curity forces. They see increasingly the 
need for democratic supervision and the 
need for Governments to uphold without 
fear or favour the rule of law. It cannot be 
acceptable that perversion of the course of 
justice by officers of the state should be 
publicly acknowledged and then left at that. 
While the United States is justly proud of 
its free institutions, it has not allowed that 
pride to stand in the way of investigating 
and dealing with any infringements of the 
law or the Constitution. On the contrary, 
the strength of American democracy lies in 
the lengths to which its representatives are 
prepared to go to uphold the rule of law and 
the belief that a democratic state must 
never in combatting its enemies depart from 
the high ground of moral rectitude. 

Of basic importance too where modern 
concepts of democracy are concerned is the 
equal access to employment by all sections 
of the community. Experience of civil rights 
in the United States in the 608 brought the 
fair employment issue here to the centre of 
national concern. During the administra- 
tions of John Fitzgerald Kennedy and 
Lyndon B. Johnson, vigorous methods were 
devised to combat racial prejudice in em- 
ployment. The methods devised here in the 
U.S. might not always be the best adapted 
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to suit the somewhat different circum- 
stances of Northern Ireland but, neverthe- 
less, the heightened consciousness of em- 
ployment equality issues which resulted 
from the trauma of the 1960s in the U.S. 
must also be brought to bear in Northern 
Ireland and a sense of real urgency created. 

The nationalist community in Northern 
Ireland has been discriminated against in 
employment for too long. It is intolerable 
that nationalists still remain over twice as 
likely to be unemployed as unionists. Im- 
provements are contemplated but there is 
an urgent need for comprehensive and ef- 
fective legislation that will have clear and 
visible results. 

Though the long shadow of the tragedy of 
Northern Ireland does fall over too many 
aspects of life in Ireland and affects the 
quality of Anglo-Irish relations, it must be 
understood that in the Republic of Ireland 
by contrast democracy has long grown to 
full maturity. Ireland as a modern parlia- 
mentary democracy plays a modest but hon- 
ourable role in international affairs as an 
enlightened member of the community of 
nations. 

From one global perspective the Irish are 
a small family, deeply concerned with their 
internal problems, political and economic. 
But we are also very conscious of the fact 
that there is a far wider dimension to the 
Irish in the modern world. 

We are not in fact an insular family but 
one which extends around the world. The 
totality of the Irish nation reaches out far 
beyond the island of Ireland, beyond the 
boundaries of Europe and around the globe. 
There are major communities of Irish 
people on every continent. These communi- 
ties are of great importance and significance 
in the life of these countries of adoption but 
they also represent potentially a powerful 
world-wide public voice of peace, justice and 
democratic government. 

The Prime Minister of Australia, Bob 
Hawke, when he addressed the Irish Parlia- 
ment last year, referring to those who had 
previously done so, said: 

“The choice of two Americans and on Aus- 
tralian reflects the historical truth of this 
most anti-imperialist of nations—that Ire- 
land is the head of a huge empire in which 
Australia and the United States are the 
principal provinces. 

“It is an empire acquired not by force of 
Irish arms but by force of Irish character, 
an empire not of political coercion but of 
spiritual affiliation, created by the thou- 
sands upon thousands of Irish men and 
women who chose to leave these shores, or 
who were banished from them, to help in 
the building of new societies over the 
years.” 

The Irish Government has the responsi- 
bility to foster and promote Ireland's link 
with these communities and keep them 
fully informed of our political hopes and as- 
pirations and our economic and social 
progress. We also have a responsibility to 
ensure that the Irish everywhere stand up 
for democratic Government wherever it 
may be threatened. By an enlightened and 
courageous stand on human rights, free- 
dom, world hunger, the role of the UN, the 
nuclear menace and disarmament we can 
offer the Irish around the world moral lead- 
ership and encourage them to exert a pow- 
erful world-wide influence for the good in 
international affairs. 

Ireland is one of the few nations of the 
European Community which has suffered 
colonisation and because of our history in 
that regard we are in a privileged position in 
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regard to most of the small and emerging 
nations of the modern world. Our work in 
the mission fields and in health and welfare 
projects makes us keenly aware of the 
plight of smaller Third World nations with 
whom we have the privilege of special rela- 
tionships. We stand, respected, in the 
middle ground between the affluent North 
and the underdeveloped South, ideally 
suited to play a valuable bridging role. 

Because of our folk memory of the Great 
Famine which devastated the Irish people 
in 1845, the presence or the fear of famine 
and malnutrition strikes a deep chord 
amongst the Irish people. They have re- 
sponded with overwhelming generosity to 
recent crises in Africa and elsewhere. 

The promotion of respect for human 
rights is an important stand in Irish foreign 
policy. Historical experience and the hu- 
manitarian instincts of our people combine 
to ensure a real concern on the part of 
public opinion in Ireland for the rights of 
those whose essential freedoms are denied. 
Torture, disappearances, summary execu- 
tions, denial of freedom of speech and asso- 
ciation, obstacles to the free practice of reli- 
gion—these are but some of the violations 
which are an everyday tragic reality for 
people in many regions of the world. 

Ireland has always insisted that the inter- 
national community has a right, and indeed 
an obligation, to concern itself with human 
rights violations wherever they occur. We 
have never accepted the argument that in- 
volvement in these matters can be con- 
strued as interference in the internal affairs 
of states; the fallacy of that argument is 
thankfully increasingly understood. Such 
concern can be expressed in a way that fully 
respects the legitimate rights of self-deter- 
mination. 

A particularly glaring example of the 
denial of human rights is the system of 
apartheid which is an institutionalised and 
brutally enforced system of racial discrimi- 
nation. Ireland has long supported the total 
abolition of the apartheid system and the 
emergence in its place of a democratic and 
multi-racial society as far as possible by 
peaceful means. 

Ireland has played a small but useful part 
in efforts throughout the democratic world 
to advance these objectives. At a national 
level the importation of agricultural pro- 
duced from South Africa into Ireland has 
been prohibited since the beginning of 1987. 
In accordance with its support for the prin- 
ciple of non-discrimination in sport, the 
irish Government seeks to prevent sporting 
fixtures involving Ireland and South Africa. 
We have no diplomatic relations with South 
Africa and minimal official contacts. State 
agencies are strongly discouraged from pur- 
chasing South Africa goods. Within the Eu- 
ropean Community we continue to seek con- 
sensus on further measures, such as a ban 
on the import of coal, while at the UN Ire- 
land continues to support the imposition of 
selective mandatory sanctions. 

A firm approach by democratic countries, 
particularly with the support of the United 
States, has succeeded in the last number of 
years in bringing many tyrannies to an end. 
Consistent support for humane and civilised 
values in other parts of the world should 
not conflict with enlightened self-interest. 

As a maritime nation and an agricultural 
producer Ireland has a keen interest in an 
international approach to the protection of 
the environment. Experts from many disci- 
plines are convinced that we are in the 
middle of a global ecological crisis and that 
our planet is now at a critical point in its 
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evolution. There is the danger from nuclear 
emissions and accidents and the dumping of 
nuclear waste. Carbon dioxide in the atmos- 
phere is increasing steadily and the warm- 
ing of the atmosphere as a result has far- 
reaching implications. By the end of this 
century at least one-third of the earth’s 
tropical forests which have a great influ- 
ence on our climate and environment will 
have been destroyed. By the same date the 
total area of the world’s desert will be in- 
creased by two-thirds. Marine resources are 
being seriously damaged and acid rain de- 
stroys lakes, rivers and forests. 

Perhaps most serious of all is the destruc- 
tion of the diversity of the earth's species. 
We are losing a species a day and some sci- 
entists put it even higher than that. Species 
are being destroyed before we even have 
time to research what benefits they might 
have for us. Professor O' Wilson of this Uni- 
versity has called it “the terrible catastro- 
phe, the loss of genetic and species diversity 
by the destruction of habitats.” 

In my view there is an urgent need for a 
new and enlightened international approach 
to the management of this planet that will 
take account of the interdependence and 
linkage between all living things. 

An excellent document “The World Con- 
servation Strategy“ was published in 1980 
and endorsed by FAO and UNESCO. There 
are a number of Treaties and Conventions 
in place such as the Convention on Interna- 
tional Trade in Endangered Species to help 
in the work of preserving the diversity of 
species. It is also true that we have in fact 
the scientific capacity to reverse the process 
of destruction and renew the planet’s re- 
sources. What is needed is enlightened 
international action by all the nations, but 
especially the powerful dominant countries, 
and by all the appropriate international 
agencies. 

While statesmen generally have been con- 
cerned with the threat to the survival of 
mankind pored by the proliferation of nu- 
clear weapons, the general public in Ireland 
and I believe in many other countries have 
recently begun to focus just as anxiously on 
civilian nuclear power and the real danger 
of nuclear accidents and the dumping of nu- 
clear waste. 

The grim reality of our modern world is 
that serious nuclear accidents do occur with 
effects which are in our human time-scale 
everlasting and range far beyond political 
boundaries. A serious accident at Windscale 
in 1957 on the north-west coast of Britain is 
suspected by expert medical opinion of 
being responsible for birth defects in chil- 
dren born many years later on parts of the 
east coast of Ireland. 

The Three Mile Island accident in 1979 
made responsible people everywhere think 
again about the wisdom of building more 
and more plants. 

The Chernobyl nuclear accident in 1986, 
which forced the permanent evacuation of 
the immediate surrounding area, occurred a 
thousand miles from Ireland but posed 
threats to our health and welfare. 

It was sadly ironic that after Chernobyl 
children all over Europe were admonished 
by their parents not to do all those things 
that generations of children had formerly 
been advised to do for their health; get out 
in the fresh air, drink milk, eat fresh vegeta- 
bles, swim in the sea. Is this the sort of 
future that mankind must look forward to? 

It is clear that nuclear dangers cannot be 
regarded in isolation or that the safety of 
installations is only of concern to the nation 
involved. The effects of radioactivity re- 
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leased into the natural environment will in- 
evitably cross national boundaries. 

In Ireland while we are nuclear free and 
intend to stay that way we live in the 
shadow of nuclear installations, some fifty 
or sixty miles away across the Irish sea. The 
Irish Parliament by a unanimous resolution 
has called for the closure of some of these 
installations which have a poor safety 
record and constitute a serious threat to the 
health and livelihood of our people. We 
oppose also the practice of dumping nuclear 
waste at sea, which is contrary to the best 
international practice and which the United 
States Administration in the past has ex- 
pressed opposition to as being unsound. We 
are entitled to express our fears and anxi- 
eties but there is no way in which we can 
take the matter further. 

While I believe that the wisest and safest 
thing to do is to phase out nuclear power al- 
together, the least the people of the world 
are entitled to at this stage is that it be sub- 
jected to the most stringent impartial inter- 
national inspection and controls that re- 
spect the legitimate interests and rights of 
neighbouring jurisdictions. 

I believe these concerns about the trans- 
national effects of domestic nuclear activity 
are widely shared by many countries but 
there is no forum or tribunal to which we 
can have recourse, There is in my view an 
unanswerable case for an international body 
to police this dangerous sector and to act as 
a court of appeal, to which nations who feel 
that the safety and welfare of their people 
is endangered by the activity of their neigh- 
bours can go to seek remedial action. 

The frightening growth within one gen- 
eration of huge nuclear weapons arsenals, 
with the capacity to destroy mankind, has 
been a source of the greatest concern to 
every country. 

The primary responsibility to disarm lies 
with the major military powers. The world 
must warmly welcome the agreement to 
eliminate intermediate-range nuclear weap- 
ons and the positive developments which 
have taken place in the US-Soviet relation- 
ship. This welcome is for both what has 
been achieved and for the possibility for 
further progress that it opens up. We hope 
that there can be substantial progress at the 
forthcoming Moscow US-Soviet meeting to- 
wards greater reductions in nuclear arse- 
nals. The ultimate goal must remain the 
complete elimination of all nuclear weap- 
ons, and the early completion of a compre- 
hensive nuclear test ban treaty would con- 
stitute another step in this direction. We 
also need more rapid progress towards the 
prohibition of chemical weapons and the re- 
duction of conventional forces and arma- 
ments, 

For good historical and political reasons 
Ireland maintains a steadfast policy of mili- 
tary neutrality in the modern world. It is a 
policy which is very widely supported by the 
people of Ireland. It has not always perhaps 
been fully understood here, but I should 
point out that during the course of its histo- 
ry the United States too has maintained for 
long periods an honourable tradition of neu- 
trality. 

I must emphasise that our neutrality is 
positive and outward-looking. It does not in- 
volve a passive role in world affairs; exactly 
the opposite. It involves a commitment, for 
example, to United Nations peacekeeping 
operations, a role which we have honour- 
ably and effectively discharged on many oc- 
casions; it involves disinterested action in 
international fora based on a fair and equi- 
table evaluation of international political 
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issues and human problems which is in- 
formed by humane values and our commit- 
ment to democratic principles. 

There is a sense in which all democracies 
are one. As Professor Carl Becker has point- 
ed out, “in the Declaration of Independence 
the foundation of the United States is indis- 
solubly associated with a theory of politics, 
a philosophy of human rights, which is 
valid, if at all, not for Americans only, but 
for all men.” Democracy thus described is 
an ideal to which all men and women every- 
where aspire. It was a great Irishman, Dean 
Swift, who first said that “all Government 
without the consent of the governed is the 
very definition of slavery”. This underlies 
the historical fact that if the peoples of the 
old world had not carried their democratic 
yearnings with them into the new there 
might well be no American democracy 
today. This School of Government is named 
after a great man of Irish descent who was 
also a great democrat. In his inaugural ad- 
dress John Fitzgerald Kennedy spoke not 
only to his fellow Americans, but, as he put 
it, to his “fellow citizens of the world“ and 
he urged them to ask themselves “what to- 
gether we can do for the freedom of man”. 
The democratic goal and the right of people 
everywhere to self-determination is thus 
seen as something which must be of univer- 
sal and permanent concern to Americans. 

The history of our two countries suggest 
that their achievement in Ireland should 
have a very high priority for America today. 


SALUTE TO HACKENSACK MEDI- 
CAL CENTER ON ITS 100TH AN- 
NIVERSARY 


HON. ROBERT A. ROE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 2, 1988 


Mr. ROE. Mr. Speaker, during the last cen- 
tury we have seen incredible advances in the 
field of medicine and medical technology that 
have improved both the length and quality of 
life for countless millions of people the world 
over. Back in my home State of New Jersey, | 
am proud to say we have an institution which, 
for the past century, has been on the cutting 
edge of these advances in the medical field. 

| am referring to the Hackensack Medical 
Center, of Hackensack, NJ, which, in 1988, is 
celebrating its 100th anniversary. This out- 
standing health care facility has not only pro- 
vided excellent care for generations of resi- 
dents of the metropolitan northern New 
Jersey area, it has also achieved national rec- 
ognition for its high quality physicians and in- 
novative programs. 

Mr. Speaker, the many fine people who 
have been associated with the Hackensack 
Medical Center is honoring this outstanding 
facility's century of a commitment to health 
care excellence with a week-long celebration 
which commenced on April 30 with the “Cen- 
tennial Ball“ at the Loews Glenpointe Hotel in 
Teaneck and will culminate with a gala birth- 
day party this Saturday, May 7, on the campus 
of Hackensack Medical Center. 

| know the great success of this 100-year 
anniversary celebration is a great tribute to 
the leadership of John P. Ferguson, president 
and chief executive officer of Hackensack 
Medical Center, as well as Charles Rothschild, 
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chairman of the 100th Anniversary Advisory 
Committee and the 100th anniversary coordi- 
nators, Barry K. Hurtt and Lauren Giani. 

Mr. Speaker, as the culmination of this cele- 
bration approaches, | would like to recite for 
you and our colleagues the illustrious past of 
this great institution as detailed in the official 
history of the Hackensack Medical Center: 

In March of 1888, a great blizzard buried 
most of the eastern United States, along 
with all of the New York metropolitan 
area—including a small town on the western 
bank of the Hackensack River in Bergen 
County, New Jersey. 

Unable to find secure footing on the ice, a 
brakeman on the Susquehanna Railroad fell 
on the Hackensack railroad platform and se- 
verely injured his head. 

The nearest hospitals were in other coun- 
tries, and according to newspaper accounts 
at the time of the man’s death was blamed 
at least in part on the delay in reaching Pa- 
terson. 

With a young widow and small child left 
behind, local sympathies ran high for the 
creation of a hospital in Hackensack. On 
June 13, a 10-room residence purchased by 
an association of 24 civic leaders for $4,000 
mated became known as Hackensack Hos- 
pital. 

What began as 12 beds in 1888 after The 
Great Blizzard” has snowballed into Hack- 
ensack Medical Center, a 529-bed, regional- 
care, teaching hospital that offers a number 
of specialized services unique in Bergen 
County in 1988. 

Today, Hackensack Medical Center is cele- 
brating its 100th anniversary. 

Hackensack Medical Center now operates 
one of the four largest open-heart surgery 
programs in the state. It has a state-of-the- 
art $2.4-million cardiac intensive care and 
stepdown and unit for patients just out of 
open-heart surgery, as well as a modernized 
$1.6-million cardiac catheterization labora- 
tory that features bi-plane diagnostic equip- 
ment not in use at any other Bergen County 
hospital. Nationally recognized cardiac sur- 
geon John E. Hutchinson III, M.D., recently 
operated on the medical center's 1,500th 
open-heart surgery patient. 

The medical center has the largest and 
more comprehensive program in New Jersey 
for children with cancer. Michael Harris, 
M.D. and Michael Weiner, M.D., transferred 
their practice from Mount Sinai Medical 
Center in New York to Hackensack Medical 
Center in 1987, bringing 250 children with 
them to the program, called The Tomor- 
rows Children’s Institute for Cancer and 
Blood Disorders. A 4,800-square-foot outpa- 
tient clinic and 24-bed inpatient unit feature 
ultra-modern design and the latest equip- 
ment. 

The medical center also has a nationally 
recognized Institute for Child Development 
(ICD) led by Marvin Gottlieb, M.D., an eval- 
uation and treatment program for children 
with developmental and behavioral prob- 
lems that attracts children and young 
adults from across the country and from na- 


tions around the world. The ICD has the 


only children’s hearing program in a Bergen 
County hospital that is fully accredited by 
the American Speech-Language-Hearing As- 
sociation. In addition, the medical center 
has merged with South Bergen Hospital, 
and uses part of the Hasbrouck Heights fa- 
cility for ICD programs. 

The county’s only burn service and diabet- 
ic unit are at Hackensack Medical Center. 

The medical center also is the regional 
paramedic dispatch center for all hospitals 
in northern New Jersey, and has a CPR 
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Training Center that is busier than any 
other hospital in the county. 

Other services include a newborn inten- 
sive care unit, limb replantation service, ge- 
netic counseling, and a Comprehensive 
Cancer Program affiliated with Memorial 
Sloan-Kettering in New York City that in- 
cludes a pain service and the first Medicare- 
accredited Hospice program in Bergen 
County. 

As a major affiliate of the University of 
Medicine and Dentistry of New Jersey, the 
medical center trains some 250 medical stu- 
dents and 70 resident physicians each year. 

There are more than 460 physicians on 
staff, representing many different medical 
specialties, and more than 800 nurses. 

The medical center is Bergen County's 
fourth largest employer, with 2,700 employ- 
ees. 

In recent years, the medical center has 
placed a strong emphasis on out outpatient 
programs. One-third of all surgical proce- 
dures performed at the medical center are 
done without patients having to spend a 
night in the hospital 

Through such programs as nutrition coun- 
seling, sports medicine, home health care, 
phobia clinic, and many others, Hackensack 
ni Center reaches out to the communi- 

y. 
“From its founding as Bergen County's 
first hospital in 1888, Hackensack Medical 
Center has grown to become a truly regional 
facillity, providing the highest quality medi- 
cal care to New Jersey and the metropolitan 
area,” said John Ferguson, president of the 
medical center. 

Mr. Speaker, as illustrated in its official his- 
tory the Hackensack Medical Center was cre- 
ated out of necessity and deep need by the 
residents of the greater Bergen County area. 
Over the past century, however, this model 
health care institution has excelled far beyond 
the basic needs of the community by providing 
services which not only save lives in times of 
emergency, but enhance the day-to-day quality 
of life for countless numbers of people through- 
out the Bergen County area and beyond. | 
invite you and our colleagues to join me in 
extending heartiest congratulations to the 
Hackensack Medical Center for its century long 
record of achievement and outstanding service 
to the greater north Jersey area, the entire 
State of New Jersey and to our Nation, as well. 


A TRIBUTE TO THE DISTIN- 
GUISHED CAREER OF STATE 
SENATOR NICHOLAS C. PETRIS 


HON. RONALD V. DELLUMS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 2, 1988 


Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, recently, many 
citizens gathered in Oakland, CA, to honor the 
distinguished career of State Senator Nicholas 
C. Petris. In our State House there is no paral- 
lel record of leadership that is so soundly 
committed to the enhancement of society, the 
betterment of people, the security of justice 
and the performance of duty than that of Sen- 
ator Petris. | rise today to share with the 
Nation this extraordinary person. 

Senator Petris served in the California as- 
sembly from 1959 through 1966 and has been 
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in the senate since 1967. His impressive legis- 
latiive career includes: an unprecedented as- 
sault on the poison producing internal com- 
bustion engine as the principal source of air 
pollution; a bill of rights for patients in mental 
health institutions; collective bargaining rights 
for farmworkers; a requirement for every 
parent to provide a child passenger seat re- 
straint; more money for urban schools; hous- 
ing for the poor; a bill of rights for tenants; 
and, Senator Petris led the fight to save the 
San Francisco Bay from polluters. This listing 
includes just a few of his legislative accom- 
plishments. 

Senator Petris has positioned himself on a 
lonely island of leadership taking on issues 
not for popularity but because it was right. His 
position of leadership has proven time and 
time again to be a place where the ship of 
state must pass to find real solutions to the 
problems of our society. Senator Petris un- 
selfish willingness to position himself at the 
cutting edge of change is by no means an ac- 
cident. As a native of Oakland, CA, his expo- 
sure to inner-city life has rounded his experi- 
ence, and his family’s deep allegiance to 
Greece and his ancestry has certainly shaped 
his character and self-confidence. 

Senator Nicholas C. Petris has shown more 
than wisdom and high principles in influencing 
and shaping public policy. | can say without 
fear of contradiction that Nicholas Petris is the 
embodiment of a statesman. 


REPORT OF THE U.S. ADVISORY 
COMMISSION ON PUBLIC DI- 
PLOMACY 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 2, 1988 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, for the past few 
years | have been inserting in the RECORD ex- 
cerpts from the annual report of the U.S. Advi- 
sory Commission on Public Diplomacy. | am 
glad to be able to do so this year. 

The Commission’s members are Chairman 
Edwin J. Feulner, Jr., president, the Heritage 
Foundation; Vice Chairman Tom Korologos, 
president, Timmons and Co.; Priscilla Buckley, 
senior editor, National Review; Herbert 
Schmertz, vice president, public affairs, Mobil 
Oil Corp.; Richard M. Scaife, publisher, the 
Tribune Review Publishing Co.; and Hershey 
Gold, chairman of the Board, Super Yarn 
Mart. 

At this point, | want to insert in the RECORD 
the “Summary of Recommendations and Find- 
ings” of the Advisory Commission's report for 
1988. 

SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS AND 
FINDINGS 

Recommendations 

Public diplomacy should be treated as a 
primary strategic element in summit plan- 
ning. It is the public attention given to 
summit meetings that makes them unique 
and distinguishes them from other forms of 
diplomatic dialogue. 

A comprehensive and coordinated public 
diplomacy strategy for the Moscow summit 
should be developed at the highest levels of 
the White House, the Department of State, 
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and the U.S. Information Agency. The Spe- 
cial Planning Group (SPG), established 
(NSDD) 77, should be convened at an early 
date by the Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs to consider such a 
strategy and its implementation through 
the SpPG's International Information Com- 
mittee (IIC). 

Key elements in a summit public diploma- 
cy strategy should include early guidance on 
U.S. policy goals; early decisions on summit 
themes; analysis of the anticipated public 
opinion impact of proposed U.S. policies; as- 
sessment of potential public affairs strate- 
gies of other nations and responses to them; 
reports on foreign public opinion and media 
trends; close cooperation between policy- 
makers and the public diplomacy communi- 
ty; and a well-conceived plan of public af- 
fairs activities focused on foreign media and 
opinion elites. 

Senior USIA officers should be assigned to 
the White House and all interagency plan- 
ning groups to participate in the summit 
planning process. 

President Reagan's appearance on Soviet 
television immediately prior to the next 
summit should be a major public diplomacy 
goal. 

The United States should insist that the 
Soviets provide press treatment and access 
at the Moscow summit comparable to that 
extended by the U.S. at the Washington 
summit. This should be covered in a written 
understanding with the Soviets prior to the 
summit, 

Equal access for foreign and domestic 
media should be pursued in pre-summit ne- 
gotiations with the host country for all sum- 
mits taking place overseas, and combined 
press centers should be the norm in all 
future summits in the United States. 

U.S. spokespersons and senior officials 
should go to Moscow before the principals 
arrive to provide background information 
on the U.S. agenda and goals for the gather- 
ing world press. 

U.S. officials and other experts should 
participate in post-summit briefings and 
other public diplomacy programs overseas. 

Analyses of foreign elite, media, and 
public attitudes on summit issues should be 
fully considered in the National Security 
Decision Directives that establishes U.S. 
summit goals. 

The United States should undertake more 
systematic evaluation of the Soviet Union's 
public diplomacy to provide as full a picture 
of its impact as we have of Soviet military, 
economic, and diplomatic activities. 

Regional pre-summit meetings of senior 
policymakers and USIA'’s Public Affairs Of- 
ficers can contribute significantly to public 
diplomacy planning and programming. 


FINDINGS 


In addition to President Reagan's skillful 
public diplomacy at the U.S.-Soviet summit 
in Washington, the United States Informa- 
tion Agency contributed a great deal to its 
success. Lessons from the Washington 
summit can serve U.S. interests well. 

Favorable disposition of overseas audi- 
ences towards U.S. positions is important to 
the success of a Moscow summit and may be 
more difficult to achieve with the summit 
taking place outside of the United States. 

USIA began public diplomacy planning 
for an INF agreement and a possible 
summit in Washington more than six 
months before the event. Although USIA 
received positive responses to its thematic 
and public affairs proposals, their quality 
and authoritativeness would have been en- 
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hanced by earlier policy guidance from the 
White House and the Department of State. 

The Washington summit would have ben- 
efited from an early public diplomacy plan- 
ning meeting involving senior officials from 
the White House, the National Security 
Council, the Department of State, USIA, 
the Department of Defense and other agen- 
cies. 

Effective summit public diplomacy in- 
volves effort over an extended period of 
time and requires interagency coordination 
well before the summit becomes a certainty 
and its agenda is set. 

Briefings of USIA’s Public Affairs Officers 
in Geneva by principal U.S. arms control ne- 
gotiators prior to the Washington summit 
significantly helped USIA's posts contribute 
to a favorable climate in Europe for the INF 
Treaty. 

President Reagan's broadcasts on the 
Voice of America and Worldnet prior to the 
Washington summit and Secretary Shultz's 
interviews at USIA’s Foreign Press Center 
wre notable examples of successful high 
level participation in summit public diplo- 
macy. 

The combined foreign and domestic press 
center, recommended by USIA and agreed 
to by the White House and the State De- 
partment, contributed to positive foreign 
press coverage at the Washington summit. 


“TELEPHONE FRIENDS” MUTU- 
ALLY GRATIFYING FOR SEN- 
IORS, YOUTHS 


HON. BEN ERDREICH 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 2, 1988 


Mr. ERDREICH. Mr. Speaker, It is not often 
that two segments of a community can come 
together in a mutually fulfilling endeavor, re- 
sponding each to the needs of the other. | 
would like to tell my colleagues in the House 
about just such an experience, and how a 
pilot project that | initiated has helped fill a 
void in the lives of local senior citizens and 
young children. 

Last year several staff members informed 
me that my district office in Birmingham, AL, 
often received calls from senior citizens who 
were not seeking help with a problem with the 
Federal Government, but rather, were lonely 
and in search of someone with whom to talk. | 
saw an opportunity to link them to others in 
the community in need of friendship and com- 
panionship, and thought of the many pre- 
school children who could benefit from friend- 
ship and guidance from adults other than 
family members. 

| initiated “Telephone Friends” in October 
of last year as a way of providing telephone 
companionship for senior citizens, and a 
caring adult friend for area youth. The project 
was established through the cooperation of 
the Jefferson County Office of Senior Citizens’ 
Activities and the Jefferson County Committee 
for Economic Opportunity [JCCEO] Head Start 
Program. Head Start was responsible for se- 
lecting children for the program, with the per- 
mission of the parents, and assisting in plan- 
ning the initial meeting between the child, his 
family, and the Office of Senior Citizens’ Ac- 
tivities. 
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The Office of Senior Citizens' Activities se- 
lected senior citizens to participate in the pro- 
gram, provided seniors with transportation for 
initial meetings with children, and assisted 
Head Start in matching seniors with children 
and monitoring the “Telephone Friends” 
project. 

After participating children and seniors were 
paired together, the “Telephone Friends” 
talked by phone several evenings a week. 
Some got to know each other so well that 
they shared Thanksgiving and Christmas 
meals and exchanged gifts. During the 6- 
month pilot program, coordinators monitored 
the participants with occasional telephone 
calls, and reported that the program was run- 
ning smoothly. 

am pleased to report that the pilot pro- 
gram for “Telephone Friends" has proven to 
be a truly gratifying endeavor, enhancing the 
lives of all those who participated in the pro- 
gram and improving self-worth and self- 
esteem for both seniors and children alike. 
Plans are underway to expand the project, 
and the groundwork is being laid to use ele- 
phone Friends” as a model for other Head 
Start programs around the country. 

| congratulate all those involved with the 
pilot program of “Telephone Friends,” and 
would like to personally thank Charles Henry, 
executive director of JCCEO Head Start; Bar- 
bara Bonfield, director of the Jefferson County 
Office of Senior Citizens’ Activities; Gail Cun- 
ningham, JCCEO Head Start project director; 
Mary Bess Price, Assistant senior citizens“ co- 
ordinator, Office of Senior Citizens’ Activities; 
Pamela Packer, JCCEO Head Start parent in- 
volvement coordinator; and Viola “Tish” Peo- 
ples, who coordinated the “Telephone 
Friends” project in my office. All of these 
people took great time and effort to assure 
that the project was the great success that it 
was. 

| am certain that my colleagues in the 
House join me in commending all those who 
participated in the pilot program of ‘‘Tele- 
phone Friends“ and | encourage my col- 
leagues to take a closer look at the program 
for possible implementation in their own con- 
gressional districts. 


TOO EXPENSIVE 
HON. DOUG BEREUTER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 2, 1988 


Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Speaker, | want to 
share with my colleagues an editorial entitled 
“Too Expensive” which appeared in the Nor- 
folk Daily News of Norfolk, NE. The editorial 
applauds Brazil’s elimination of its wheat sub- 
sidy which last year alone cost Brazil $880 
million. This action by the Brazilians will have 
positive consequences not only for its econo- 
my, but also United States producers. It is the 
type of action which should be taken by other 
foreign agricultural producers. 

Brazil’s decision to eliminate the subsidy 
was based on the fact that it could no longer 
afford the subsidy given its present economic 
circumstances. While other agricultural pro- 
ducing nations may have stronger economies, 
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they should multilaterally, across the board 
follow the Brazilian example and work toward 
eliminating costly agricultural subsidies which 
distort world markets and increase food costs 
for their consumers. 

The United States has advocated a reduc- 
tion in agricultural subsidies at the Uruguay 
round of GATT negotiations in Geneva, Swit- 
zerland. Brazil for economic reasons has now 
reduced its subsidies and moved a bit closer 
toward a free market form of agriculture. Euro- 
pean countries that subsidize and continue to 
dump their surplus commodities on world mar- 
kets should follow suit and eliminate their 
export subsidies; the United States has pro- 
posed to participate in such a multilateral 
effort in the Uruguay round. 

[From the Norfolk Daily News, Apr. 29, 
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Officials in Brazil made an announcement 
recently that should be heartening to farm- 
ers in Northeast Nebraska and elsewhere. In 
order to reduce its national budget deficit, 
Brazil plans to eliminate an $880 million 
subsidy on wheat production. The news is 
encouraging for those who want to see 
international agriculture as free of govern- 
ment subsidies as possible. 

American farmers know all about the kind 
of reductions in government farm programs 
that Brazil is now planning. For the past 
several years, government payments to U.S. 
farmers have been edging downward. The 
reason is twofold: the need to push agricul- 
ture into more of a free market situation 
and the simple fact that the cost of U.S. 
farm programs was in danger of becoming 
prohibitively expensive. 

Numerous farmers and ranchers didn't ap- 
preciate the reduction in farm program ben- 
efits, primarily because they were forced 
into receiving fewer government benefits 
while their counterparts in other nations 
weren't. It may have been a move on the 
part of the United States toward free trade, 
but it didn't seem to some farmers as much 
progress toward fair trade. 

But now the agricultural playing field ap- 
pears to becoming more level. The Europe- 
an Community has encountered the kind of 
budget problems already faced in the 
United States and responded with reduc- 
tions in agricultural subsidies for European 
farmers. Now, Brazil faces a money crunch 
and plans the same kind of response. 

Slowly, but surely, the international mar- 
ketplace for farm products is moving toward 
more of a free trade system. The farm subsi- 
dies that were so prevalent in the past are 
being reduced as their cost takes a greater 
toll. 

It is unlikely that every foreign nation 
eventually will eliminate every one of its 
farm subsidies. But any kind of reduction is 
good news for the United States and its 
farmers. 


NORTHERN IRELAND 
HON. JOSEPH P. KENNEDY II 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 2, 1988 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, on April 14 the 
House of Lords decided it would not hear the 
final appeal of the Birmingham six. This deci- 
sion troubles me deeply. 
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There has been widespread and continuing 
concern that there may have been a miscar- 
riage of justice in the cases of some of these 
six individuals. Nonetheless, the Birmingham 
six remain imprisoned, having spent more 
than 13 years in jail. The avenues of legal 
appeal have now been exhausted; it is the re- 
sponsibility of the government of Prime Minis- 
ter Margaret Thatcher to consider that there 
are compelling humanitarian reasons for using 
the powers of her office in this case. 

The people of Northern Ireland have no 
faith in their right to fair treatment under the 
law. The categorical refusal of the British Gov- 
ernment to examine questions regarding the 
cases of the six is further indication that Mrs. 
Thatcher's government will continue to pursue 
events in Northern Ireland with the mentality 
of an occupying nation in a conquered terri- 
tory. 


A TRIBUTE TO JOHN G. BREEN 


HON. BOB McEWEN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 2, 1988 


Mr. MCEWEN. Mr. Speaker, on May 4, one 
of Ohio's truly great business leaders will be 
honored by the Harvard Business School Club 
of Cleveland as “Business Statesman of the 
Year.” The award is presented annually to a 
Cleveland-area chief executive officer who 
combines excellence in business management 
with civic involvement. This is an honor and 
distinction which Mr. Breen richly deserves. 

Eight years ago, John G. Breen took the 
helm of the Sherwin-Williams Co. during diffi- 
cult times—inflation was running rampant, in- 
terest rates were at all-time record highs and 
investment capital was shrinking. In the face 
of this economic adversity John Breen provid- 
ed the energy, leadership and ideas to bring 
Sherwin-Williams through these hard times. 
Today, Sherwin-Williams is entering its ninth 
year of uninterrupted growth. 

Born in Cleveland and growing up on its 
inner-city streets, my friend, Jack Breen began 
selling newspapers at the age of 7 to help 
support his family. After serving our Nation in 
the U.S. Army, he worked his way through 
John Carroll University and later received an 
MBA from Case Western Reserve University. 
Jack Breen climbed the ladder of corporate 
success beginning first as general manager of 
the foil division of the Clevite Corp. and then 
as group vice president of Gould Inc. before 
moving to Sherwin-Williams as executive vice 
president in 1977. 

Jack Breen is an inspiration to us all. He is 
a tribute to our success as a nation. 

Mr. Speaker, Jack Breen is deserving of our 
praise. | want to congratulate him and his 
wife, Mary Jane, as well as their five children 
on this outstanding distinction. 

| commend to the attention of my col- 
leagues an article from Business Week maga- 
zine on Mr Breen; and thank the Harvard 
Business School Club of Cleveland for this 
splended and much deserved honor. 

also include a news article commending 
Jack Breen: 
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THE ToucH So-anp-So WHO SAVED SHERWIN- 
WILLIAMs: JACK BREEN FIRED HUNDREDS OF 
EXECUTIVES WHEN HE Took CHARGE. Now 
THE PAINTMAKER Is RIDING HIGH 


Seven years ago, John G. Breen rescued a 
company by tearing it apart. As the new 
chief executive officer of Sherwin-Williams 
Co., he embarked on a draconian mission to 
save the ailing paintmaker from itself. Hun- 
dreds of executives, many of whom had 
been with the company for years, were sum- 
marily dismissed. The 12th-floor conference 
room, where employees were fired and 
sometimes given desks and telephones to 
hunt for other jobs, was soon dubbed the 
Silver Bullet Lounge. Today, Breen looks 
back on the mass firings without regret. “It 
was a question of survival—I suppose I could 
have moved even faster,” he says. “I tried 
not to be ruthless, but we were at the 
bottom of the well.” 

The legacy of Breen’s uncompromising 
toughness has been seven years of uninter- 
rupted growth for Sherwin-Williams—a re- 
markable turnaround for a company that 
some outsiders believed was headed for 
Chapter 11. The recovery was so swift that 
by the end of Breen’s first year, profits and 
return on equity had more than tripled, de- 
spite almost no increase in sales. Since 1983 
paint and coating sales have jumped 34%— 
an astonishing leap in a stagnant industry. 
In the first quarter of 1986 paint-store sales 
gained 11%. But Breen is not letting up. 
“Turning the company around was the easy 
part,” he says. “The hard part is taking it 
from here.” 

HATCHET MAN? 

Few who know him doubt Breen’s ability 
to spur Sherwin-Williams to new heights. 
Yet some complain about the tactics he has 
used to reach them. Critics argue that 
Breen places too much emphasis on quick 
results—and could probably achieve the 
same goals by going slower and being more 
patient with his managers. He ruined a lot 
of lives, a lot of families, to get where he's 
going,” says one former executive, referring 
to the firings. “Sure, there was a lot of 
deadwood when he came in, but a lot of 
good people were tossed out during the 
purge.” 

These days, Breen worries about his image 
as a hatchet man. “The vast majority of 
those firings occurred a long time ago,” he 
says, stressing that he now promotes from 
within. But the unbending emphasis on per- 
formance has not faded. “Our mission is to 
be No. 1 in every business we're in.“ he 
snaps. “We don’t reward failure around 
here.” Breen's own efforts have been well 
rewarded: Over the past three years he has 
been one of the best-paid chief executives in 
the country, based on this company’s finan- 
cial performance (page 51). 

Intense and competitive, he drives himself 
as hard as he does his staff. Friends still 
marvel at a recent display of endurance. A 
long-distance runner since high school, 
Breen, 51, ran the New York City Marathon 
last October, finishing in a respectable 3 
hours and 40 minutes. Then, while younger 
friends were still massaging their aching 
muscles, he flew to Chicago and gave a 
speech that evening before a group of Sher- 
win-Williams retirees. 

Breen has always been tireless. Growing 
up poor on the inner-city streets of Cleve- 
land, he started hawking newspapers at age 
7 to help support his family. Now, Breen 
measures others by their capacity for hard 
work. Because he worked all through high 
school and college, Sherwin-Williams’ col- 
lege recruiters look only at candidates who 
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earned at least part of their tuition by hold- 
ing down a job while in college. Fortunate- 
ly, I never had to overcome the disadvan- 
tage of being born rich,” says Breen. 


HOOKED ON CASH 


After graduating from Cleveland's John 
Carroll University, Breen took a job in 1957 
at Clevite Corp., which was later bought by 
Gould Inc. Breen eventually became vice- 
president of Gould's industrial group, where 
he earned a reputation as a tough executive. 
“Some people think Jack is overly aggres- 
sive,“ says his former boss, Gould Chairman 
William T. Ylvisaker. “I think he's a superi- 
or manager.” 

Breen’s formula has paid off at Sherwin- 
Williams. When he joined the company in 
1979, it was disorganized and directionless. 
The company was thick with executive 
deadwood and “addicted to cash,” says 
Breen. Sherwin-Williams had borrowed 
heavily to fund expansion plans, but the 
growth wasn't there. Its 1,400 retail stores 
were viewed as inventory outlets rather 
than profit centers. 

Breen imported crack financial types to 
mop up. He revived the stores division by in- 
stituting strict controls and paid down long- 
term debt. Then he decentralized, giving top 
executives plenty of latitude—as long as 
they met agreed-on goals. If they failed, 
they got a one-way ticket to the Silver 
Bullet Lounge. 

Breen dismisses the turnaround as “just 
doing the basics.” Now he is pushing for 
more growth through acquisitions and ex- 
pansion of the company's stores division. He 
has opened 200 new Sherwin-Williams deco- 
rating centers and in 1980 purchased Dutch 
Boy paints. Dutch Boy, which languished 
somewhat after its acquisition, is being 
heavily promoted through home-center 
stores. 


‘CRISIS TO CRISIS’ 


Not all of Breen’s purchases have become 
immediate successes. Gray Drug Fair, the 
$600 million drug chain he bought in 1981, 
has so far failed to live up to expectations. 
Breen hoped the chain would make a major 
contribution to Sherwin-Williams’ bottom 
line. Instead, Gray's performance has been 
erratic, with profit margins hovering around 
1%. Breen faces formidable opponents in his 
market-share battles: PPG Industries, Glid- 
den, and Sears in paint, and the likes of 
Jack Eckerd and Revco in drugstore sales. 

The expansion will be costly. Yet because 
of his reputation for producing in the short 
term, he will be under pressure to keep re- 
turns high while spending more to increase 
market share. In classic Breen style, he is 
turning up the heat under his managers. 
Says one of his staffers: “The company is 
very shortterm oriented. It's often crisis to 
crisis. People don't feel like they can be 
away too long.“ 

The siege mentality pervades Breen's ex- 
ecutive corps. One top-ranking executive, 
following a leg amputation, continued to 
hold staff meetings in his hospital room at a 
Cleveland clinic. 

Some critics charge that Breen has some- 
times played too tough in his headlong race 
for the top, citing Breen’s order to stretch 
out accounts payable to 60 days from 30 for 
six months in 1979. At the end of the six 
months, the order continued. “We were told 
we'd go to 60 days for six months, and that's 
what we told our suppliers,” says a former 
purchasing agent. “But then it just became 
a permanent arrangement. That, to me, 
isn't right.” Breen says the arrangement 
was always meant to be permanent. 
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Breen has also angered competitors appar- 
ently used to a more friendly management 
style. When “the outsider from Gould,” as 
some call him, pulled Sherwin-Williams out 
of the industry trade association—supposed- 
ly to save money—other members were of- 
fended. “Breen did not want to share any 
information with us,” says the president of 
another paint company. Sherwin-Williams 
has since rejoined the group. 

More serious allegations have been raised 
by Sherwin-Williams’ recent hiring of com- 
petitors’ employees. SCM Corp., owner of 
Glidden Coatings & Resins, sued Sherwin- 
Williams in 1984, charging the company and 
a group of former Glidden researchers with 
theft of trade secrets. Though the case has 
been sealed, Business Week obtained copies 
of the complaint and depositions. SCM 
claims that Sherwin-Williams lured away 
six research and development employees in- 
volved in a paint research project, then put 
them to work on a similar project at Sher- 
win-Williams’ research center. The compa- 
ny's lawyers deny the charges. The case 
hasn't yet come to trial. 


STANDING ALONE 


Such legal battles are unlikely to tame 
Breen’s aggressiveness. Less than a year he 
became CEO of Sherwin-Williams, Breen 
would probably have lost his company if he 
hadn't stood his ground. The late Charles 
G. Bluhdorn, the legendary chairman of 
Gulf & Western Industries Inc., already 
owned a substantial stake in the old-line 
paint manufacturer, and he wanted to buy 
the rest. “Jack, I have to have this compa- 
ny, and I want you to come with it,” Bluh- 
dorn told Breen, throwing his arms around 
him. But Breen backed off. “You can't have 
it, Charlie,” he said, “because I have to run 
my own show.” 

Breen and Bluhdorn eventually negotiat- 
ed a buyback premium that was slightly 
higher than Sherwin-Williams’ market price 
of around $7 a share. Then Breen engi- 
neered his turnaround, and the stock took 
off. Bluhdorn “used to call me from time to 
time after that and say, ‘You so-and-so, you 
knew that stock was worth more than you 
gave me’,” Breen remembers, grinning 
broadly. “And of course, he was right.” For 
Jack Breen, being called a so-and-so is a 
compliment. 


STATESMAN OF THE YEAR 


John G. Breen, chairman and chief execu- 
tive officer of Sherwin-Williams Co., has 
been named the “Business Statesman of the 
Year" by the Harvard Business School Club 
of Cleveland. The award will be presented at 
the club's annual dinner May 4 at Stouffer's 
Tower City Plaza Hotel. The award is pre- 
sented annually to a Cleveland-area chief 
executive officer who combines excellence 
in business management with civic involve- 
ment. 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A 
SISTER CITIES PROGRAM BE- 
TWEEN HOWELL, NJ, AND SHIN 
TIEN, ROC 


HON. CHRISTOPHER H. SMITH 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday May 2, 1988 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, 
today | am pleased to announce that repre- 
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sentatives from the Fourth Congressional Dis- 
trict of New Jersey will be traveling to the Re- 
public of China to negotiate the creation of a 
Sister Cities Program. 

With my enthusiastic support, the people of 
Howell, NJ will begin a mutually beneficial re- 
lationship with the citizens of Shin Tien, 
Taiwan. These two residential communities 
have several similarities. Both are located 
close to large commercial centers, Howell is 
near New York City, and Shin Tien is very 
close to Taipei. Furthermore, both have a true 
desire for a dynamic and useful relationship. 

This Sister Cities Program can assist busi- 
nesses and consumers in these two cities by 
opening new markets for international trade. 
However, the most important benefits which 
can result are in the educational area. By ex- 
posing people to new and different cultures, 
their horizons can be expanded and stero- 
types can be eliminated. Closer relations can 
emerge through the sharing of ideas and his- 
torical experiences. Additionally, all can enjoy 
the beauty of the arts that Taiwan and the 
United States have produced. 

The differences in language, religion and 
culture could be seen as a barrier to a mean- 
ingful relationship by some. However, under 
these circumstances, the differences between 
the two communities are what make a sister 
cities relationship so interesting. Learning 
more about one another is part of the reason 
for establishing this program. By sharing our 
views and communicating new ideas, the citi- 
zens of these communities can gain insights 
into each other's lives and can benefit from 
the other's knowledge. 

Mr. Speaker, with this statement | proclaim 
my support for the successful development of 
the sister city relationship between Howell and 
Shin Tien. 


NATIONAL HOMEBREW DAY 
HON. DAVID E. SKAGGS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 2, 1988 


Mr. SKAGGS. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
take this opportunity to bring to my col- 
leagues’ attention a day of national recogni- 
tion for an art that predates our Republic: 
Homebrewing. The American Homebrewers 
Association has declared May 7 as National 
Homebrew Day.” As American as apple pie, 
homebrewing was practiced by the Mayflower 
pilgrims, George Washington, and Thomas 
Jefferson. Today, it is estimated that over a 
million Americans from all walks of life brew 
their own beer. 

The Homebrewers Association, located in 
Boulder, CO, was incorporated as a nonprofit, 
educationa! corporation in 1978. This year, the 
association is celebrating its 10-year anniver- 
sary under its founder, Charlie Papazian. With 
nearly 6,000 members internationally, the 
AHA's goals are: 

First, to promote public awareness and ap- 
preciation of the quality and variety of beer 
through education, research, and the collec- 
tion and dissemination of information; 

Second, to encourage responsible use of 
beer as an alcohol-containing beverage; 
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Third, to serve as a forum for the techno- 
logical and cross-cultural aspects of the art of 
brewing; and 

Fourth, to help maintain quality in the pro- 
duction and distribution of beer. 

Please join me in saluting the members of 
AHA and recognizing May 7th as “National 
Homebrew Day.” 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 
HON. NICK JOE RAHALL II 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 2, 1988 


Mr. RAHALL. Mr. Speaker, due to a long- 
standing commitment in Logan, WV, | un- 
avoidably missed a number of votes that took 
place on the floor of the House on Friday, 
April 29, 1988. Had | been present, | would 
have voted as follows: 

Rolicall No. 80, yea.“ 

Rolicall No. 81, “yea.” 

Rolicall No. 82, yea.“ 

Rollcall No. 83, yea.“ 

Rollcall No. 84, “nay.” 

Rollcall No. 85, “yea.” 


A TRIBUTE TO MAXWELL M. 
RABB, U.S. AMBASSADOR TO 
ITALY 


HON. CHARLES B. RANGEL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 2, 1988 


Mr. RANGEL. Mr. Speaker, | rise to pay trib- 
ute to Maxwell M. Rabb, the U.S. Ambassador 
to Italy. A short time ago a special order to 
honor Max Rabb took place in this Chamber. 
Unfortunately | was not able to participate, but 
| do not want to let the occasion of the long- 
est tenure of an American Ambassador to 
Italy go by without saying some words about 
the man who established this record. 

| have been fortunate enough to have had a 
warm, ongoing, personal friendship with Max 
Rabb. When | first met Max, | was immediately 
charmed by his warm and open manner. Max 
Rabb has been the U.S. Ambassador to Italy 
since 1981. His humanity, energy and warmth 
has made him a well-respected and effective 
Ambassador. 

The United States and the Republic of Italy 
have worked together on various issues which 
have resulted in outcomes which have been 
beneficial to both countries. During his tenure, 
the United States and Italy agreed to the de- 
ployment of intermediate range missiles on 
Italian soil. This brought on the INF Treaty be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet Union, 
which eliminated all short- and medium-range 
nuclear missiles from Europe. In addition, 
three international peacekeeping forces were 
sent to the Middle East comprised of Italian 
and American servicemen and a new Extradi- 
tion Treaty between Italy and the United 
States was established. This Extradition 
Treaty is especially significant because it has 
permitted a much needed coordination in both 
countries’ efforts in prosecuting international 
drug traffickers and organized criminals. 
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However, Max Rabb’s tenure as Ambassa- 
dor was not without its share of crises and 
tense moments. In late 1981, he was the 
point man for the United States when Brig. 
Gen. James L. Dozier was kidnaped by Red 
Brigade terrorists and worked brilliantly with 
the Italian police to free him from his captors. 
In the Achille Lauro incident Max Rabb suc- 
cessfully repaired strained United States-ital- 
ian relations. These outcomes were made 
possible because of the deep respect which 
the Italian Government has for Max Rabb. 

But, prior to his appointment as United 
States Ambassador to Italy, Max Rabb has 
had a long and distinguished career as a 
public servant and humanitarian. After having 
graduated from Harvard University Law 
School in 1935, Max Rabb practiced law in 
Boston until 1937, when he became the ad- 
ministrative Assistant to Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge. In World War II he served in the U.S. 
Navy and earned the Navy Commendation 
Ribbon. After, the war he served as the legal 
and legislative consultant to Secretary of Navy 
James Forrestal. 

During 3 years of President Eisenhower's 
two terms, he served as his Secretary of the 
Cabinet. In 1958, he became chairman of the 
U.S. delegation to the 10th UNESCO Confer- 
ence. Subsequently, President Johnson, ap- 
pointed Max Rabb as a member of the Presi- 
dential Commission on Income Maintenance 
Programs. President Nixon then appointed him 
to the Presidential Panel for Relief Aid for 
India, Pakistan, and Bangladesh. 

Max Rabb, is a member of many education- 
al and charitable organizations, among them 
the U.S. Committee for Refugees, the NAACP 
Legal Defense and Education Funds, and the 
American Immigration and Citizenship Confer- 
ence. 

In closing, | would like to say we are lucky 
to have such a capable and distinguished man 
represent the United States and that | have 
been lucky to have the privilege of having a 
warm and close friendship with the longest 
serving United States Ambassador to Italy. 


HUMAN RIGHTS IN GUATEMALA 


SUMMARY OF AMERICAS 
WATCH CONCERNS 
HON. JOE MOAKLEY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 2, 1988 


Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, the Arias 
peace plan has been an important tool in pro- 
moting human rights in Nicaragua. However, 
the agreement also extends to other countries 
in the region. In particular, it is important that 
we not neglect ongoing human rights prob- 
lems in both El Salvador and Guatemala. 

It is in that spirit that | urge my colleagues 
to review the following summary of current 
events in Guatemala that has been compiled 
by the Americas Watch. | would also like to 
call attention to a recent editorial in the 
Boston Globe which comments on the present 
situation in that country: 

The Cerezo Government has been in 
office over two years. It has taken a number 
of initiatives on human rights, such as the 
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creation of a special judicial office to inves- 
tigate past disappearances, Americas Watch 
commends the Guatemalan Government for 
recently allowing the International Commit- 
tee of the Red Cross to operate within the 
country, which the military has prevented 
for many years. 

In spite of positive actions, Americas 
Watch continues to have grave concerns 
about continuing gross abuses of human 
rights in Guatemala. A summary follows. 

1. Political Killings: It is difficult to know 
how many political killings have been com- 
mitted in Guatemala because no human 
rights group has been able to monitor and 
document abuses. According to information 
received by the Americas Watch, however, 
political killings take place and many of the 
victims are from the same sectors which 
were particularly at risk from the military 
in the past. In 1987, 7 university students 
were killed and another 5 abducted. Others 
killed or abducted include 11 schoolteach- 
ers, 3 physicians, and 7 political leaders. 
Since President Cerezo took office, at least 6 
trade unionists have been killed and 8 
others have disappeared. 

2. Disappearances: The 1987 State Depart- 
ment Country Report on Guatemala con- 
cedes that “disappearances are undoubtedly 
still taking place” but denies that they are 
government-sanctioned. In fact, there is 
abundant evidence that the military and 
police are involved in numerous disappear- 
ances, as they were in the past, Guatemalan 
Archbishop Prospero Penados submitted to 
President Cerezo 10 cases of disappearances 
between September and December 1987 
(several of which took place in 1986). To 
date, there has been no response. In Febru- 
ary, 1988, Americas Watch submitted 20 dis- 
appearances cases from 1987 and 1988 to 
President Cerezo, who promised us a re- 
sponse in two weeks. We have not yet re- 
ceived a response. 

According to Amnesty International and 
Guatemalan sources, the military or police 
have been implicated in a number of mur- 
ders and disappearances, including the fol- 
lowing: 

January 1987: Maria Odilia Raxjal-Sisimit 
denounced the kidnapping of her husband 
to the Special Operations Brigade (BROE) 
of the National Police. On January 27, she 
received a telegram from the BROE order- 
ing her to come to the station. She then dis- 
appeared. That same day, her mother, 
Maria Esteban Sisimit was kidnapped from 
her home. Both women’s bodies were found 
January 30th; the husband remains disap- 
peared. 

April 1987: Debora Carolina Vasquez was 
abducted; fifty people witnessed the abduc- 
tion and the beating of her father who at- 
tempted to save her. Two uniformed police- 
men chased the vehicle but stopped when it 
entered military headquarters. On April 21, 
Vasquez's father met with President Cerezo, 
who told him that the military had abduct- 
ed his daughter, and that she would be re- 
leased if he did not talk to the press. Ms. 
Vasquez was released, and later told the 
Americas Watch that she had been tor- 
tured. 

October 29, 1987: Manuel Chin Bosos, Jose 
Ruiz Ramirez and Jose Velasquez Garcia 
were abducted from the Finca San Basilio in 
Suchitepequez, and were reportedly taken 
to the local military detachment on the San 
Basilio estate. The body of Manuel Chin 
Bosos was found dead in early November, 
the other two remain disappeared. 

February 10, 1988: Ana Elizabeth Pania- 
gua Morales was kidnapped by three heavily 
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armed men whom witnesses believe to be 
members of the National Police. Her body 
was found several days later. 

February 15, 1988: Seven peasant workers 
from San Lucas Toliman, Solola Depart- 
ment, were detained by uniformed members 
of the armed forces, Their detention has not 
been acknowledged and they remain disap- 
peared. These disappearances follow a wave 
of abuses in the area which began in Decem- 
ber, 1987, when soldiers based at Santiago 
Atitlan circulated an alleged list of 220 guer- 
rillas. In December, the naked bodies of two 
women were found in the area, who had 
been raped and shot. In January four men 
were kidnapped by uniformed men and dis- 
appeared, their tortured bodies were later 
found. 

3. Military immunity from prosecution: 
To date, no member of the military or police 
has been convicted for a human rights 
abuse committed in this decade, though 
tens of thousands of murders have been at- 
tributed to them. The sole exception ap- 
pears to be a case in which members of the 
National Police in Quetzaltenango are being 
held on charges of murdering two university 
students. To our knowledge, the perpetra- 
tors have not been tried and convicted, but, 
rather, have been denounced in the press by 
Interior Minister Rodil as those responsible 
for the murders. 

Americas Watch was informed confiden- 
tially in February, 1988 by a top official in 
the Guatemalan security forces that the 
BIEN (the plainclothes investigative arm of 
the National Police) carried out investiga- 
tions of 104 disappearances in 1987 which 
were all attributed to the Army. 

The Guatemalan government has told 
human rights advocates that it has pros- 
ecuted military and police for human rights 
violations. Most recently, President Cerezo 
claimed that his government has prosecuted 
172 military agents. A record of these cases 
has not been made available, however, in 
spite of repeated requests. We would wel- 
come a chance to see the details on these 
cases, in particular, what was the crime, 
who perpetrated it, what was the charge, 
the verdict, and the punishment. 

4. Political Prisoners: In December, 1987, 
the chief of prisons, Julio Rivera Claveria 
announced publicly that there were five po- 
litical prisoners in Guatemala, though they 
were not named. Americas Watch has re- 
quested their names on five occasions, but 
the Government has not provided them. We 
would like the names and location of any 
political prisoners in Guatemala, and an ex- 
planation of the charges against them. 

5. Civil Patrols: Civil patrols are a key 
aspect of military repression and control in 
the countryside. There are approximately 
600,000 men and boys who participate in the 
civil patrols, most of them involuntarily. In 
some communities civil patrol members are 
forced to spend as much as 25% of their 
time in unpaid service to the Army. For 
peasants barely scratching out a living from 
farming in the highlands, this obligation 
has a serious impact on their ability to feed 
their families. 

Since only 10% of the civil patrols are 
armed at any given time, the patrol system 
is clearly more a means for the Army to con- 
trol the participants than it is a way to 
counter insurgency. Military control in the 
countryside is so pervasive that the notion 
that participation in the patrols is volun- 
tary” is laughable. In fact, Supreme Court 
President Edmundo Vasquez told the Ameri- 
cas Watch delegation in January that the 
civil patrols were ‘unconstitutional, illegal, 
and despicable.” 
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6. Model Villages: The military has reset- 
tled some 60-70,000 Guatemalans in model 
villages,” where freedom of movement is 
strictly controlled. Most of those detained 
are highland Indians who fled to the moun- 
tains after the military destroyed their vil- 
lages. Since then, the military has conduct- 
ed periodic sweeps to round up these dis- 
placed people and force them to settle in 
model villages, where they are subjected to 
constant military surveillance and cannot 
leave without permission from the Army. 
One such sweep began in September, 1987, 
and some 2,000 peasants were rounded up 
by the end of the year. Before being as- 
signed to a model village, these people are 
held in containment areas near military gar- 
risons and subjected to interrogation and 
reindoctrination. 

In January, 1988, the Americans Watch 
delegation in Guatemala observed such a 
group of approximately 180 people, a third 
of whom were children, who were packed 
into a squalid pen in Nebaj, in the Depart- 
ment of Quiche. They had been brought 
down from the mountains and were in mili- 
tary detention, and receiving reeducation“ 
from the military. Six days later an addi- 
tional 110 displaced people were brought 
down, following a combined Army-Civil 
Patrol sweep in the same area. 


{From the Boston Globe, May, 1, 1988] 


GUATEMALAN GESTURES 


The airport arrest in Guatemala last 
month of two members of a delegation of 
exiles returning under the Arias peace plan 
suggested that Guatemalan politics has not 
changed much. Rigoberta Menchu, a 
Quiche Indian woman who leads a peasant 
union, and Rolarido Castillo, a physician 
and medical school dean, survived their 
brief detention and were released by court 
order. For Guatemala, that was an advance. 

As one vice president of Guatemala put it 
in 1980 before he, like Menchu and Castillo, 
fled into exile: “In Guatemala, there are no 
political prisoners, only political corpses.” 
Menchu's father died in one of Guatemala's 
most flamboyant atrocities. He was one of a 
group of Indians who staged a sit-in in the 
Spanish Embassy in 1980 to call attention to 
demands for land reform. The military gov- 
ernment burned the embassy down, Indians, 
Spanish diplomats and all. It was a peculiar- 
ly Guatemalan gesture. 

Political murder is less frequent now, but 
there were more than 1,000 such killings in 
1987. In December, an international com- 
mission evaluating Guatemala’s compliance 
with the Arias plan found no political pris- 
oners; all had been killed. 

The military, installed by a CIA coup in 
1954, is venal and efficient, and it is tighten- 
ing its grip on the state. To be labeled sub- 
versive” still means to be marked for death. 
The White Hand, the death squad that tu- 
tored El Salvador's assassins in 1979-80, 
issued a communique warning against the 
return of the Menchu-Castillo delegation. 
After the delegation's arrival in a Mexican 
airline plane, the plane was dynamited. 

Menchu and Castillo, accompanied by 
international observers during their brief 
visit, are presumably safe. Their less promi- 
nent associates are in danger of being elimi- 
nated for “activities against the security of 
the state.” President Cerezo avoids talking 
with representatives of victims ‘“disap- 
peared” by the authorities. So goes Guate- 
malan “democracy.” 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF F. 
JAMES SENSENBRENNER, JR. 


HON. F. JAMES aie cas 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 2, 1988 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER. Mr. Speaker, 
through the following statement, | am making 
my financial net worth as of March 31, 1988, 
a matter of public record. | have filed similar 
statements for each of the 9 preceding years | 
have served in the Congress. 


ASSETS 
Real property Value 
family residence at 609 Fort Williams 
ET at assessed valuation. e 3,800. 
3 to market value— 1 (Encumbered.)... $513,800.00 
— a 2 W14726 North Pant Doe Village of 
Waukesha County, WI, at assessor's 
paraensis valve. (Unencumbered. ).. 69,300.00 
— 23/44ths 8 in single family residence at N52 
W32654 Maple Lane, Village of Waukesha 
County, Wi, at 23/44ths of assessor's estimated market 
value of $220,400, (Unencumbered.) .. 115,209.09 
PERSONAL PROPERTY 
Wo. of Common and preferred stacks Value 
shares 
48a6e Aneren — Tepon f @ $27.00. 11 888 
558 — Powe 15 13,043.25 
450 First Interstate @ $42.75 8 19,237.50 
62.679 American Information Technologies @ $86.50 5,421.73 
83.120 Bell Atlantic ~ PR AANA Tap 5,496.31 
186.790 South @ 7,238.11 
84.042 NYNEX, Inc @ 5,410.20 
148 Pacific Telesis, Inc. 4,236.50 
128,485 Southwest Bell, 4,657.58 
84.387 US West, Inc 375. 4419.77 
548.105 Tenneco Corp. t 23,362.98 
580 Nevada Power Co. @ $20.12: 11,672.50 
300 Newell oe ions $32.00 9.500 00 
5 —— Inc. 50 1 
2000 Dun 93.725000 
1000 Halliburton Co. 33,875.00 
19834 1,066,077.50 
8,931.38 
400 23,000.00 
100 1,300.00 
1232 51,744.00 
480 35,220.00 
1,072.50 
1080 44,010.00 
27,285.00 
16,150.00 
14,560.00 
20 685.00 
1200 188,400.00 
14,350.00 
3,775.00 
7,150.00 
27,527.50 
1,933.75 
28,843.50 
1,820.00 
1,820.00 
40,635.00 
3,857.63 
6,050.00 
* nil. 
Total common and aby Stocks 1,952,318.42 
Cash 
surrender 
value 
EE 
SA Ue 
elaia 
17,814.86 
133,621.42 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
BANK AND SAVINGS AND LOAN ACCOUNTS 


EEE WE 912 
ene ion 3 cane aram 59,973.70 
552.64 

974.28 
461,98 
1,232.68 
19,144.68 
82,391.18 


0033 it 
Se iT SS House of Represenatatives, checking 


Burke & Herbert Bank of Alexandria, “VA, checking account No. 
Federated eee Savings & Loan of Buller, Wi, — 
retirement account ™ 


Total bank and savings and wan accounts... 


MISCELLANEOUS 


1985 Pontiac 3 i — es ae) 


883338 
88888888 


Deposits in e n Retirement fund. te 
ames ie Leonie EE TAA MAA 


Total miscellaneous a rover rot 
Total assets „ 


S828 
3 


g 


33 
F 


= 


l 


LIABILITIES 


Sovran Mortgage Co. of Richmond, VA (Amount due on 


mortgage on Alexandria, VA residence) Loan 564377 — $185,312.67 

Cohen, Holten 4 Gartlan, attorneys at law m — 22,531.45 
M 30 day charge accounts (estimated) ) 

n E ENE E E. 209,884.12 

Net worth (IB Wi — 28848,722.05 

STATEMENT OF 1987 TAXES PAID 

Federal income tax $31,612.00 

10,006.00 

1,909.00 

Chenequa, WS, property la. 5,672.00 

Alexandria, VA, property tax... 4,963.00 


| further declare that | am the direct benefi- 
ciary of one trust. | have no control over the 
assets of this trust. My wife, Cheryl Warren 
Sensenbrenner, and | are trustees of separate 
trusts established for the benefit of our minor 
sons, F. James Sensenbrenner Ill and Robert 
Alan Sensenbrenner and are also custodians 
of accounts established for the benefit of 
each son under the Uniform Gifts to Minors 
Act. 

Also, | am neither an officer nor a director 
of any corporation organized under the laws 
of the State of Wisconsin or of any other 
State or foreign country. 


A TRIBUTE TO ROBERT A. 
HANSEN, SUPERINTENDENT, 
NAPA VALLEY UNIFIED 
SCHOOL DISTRICT 


HON. DOUGLAS H. BOSCO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 2, 1988 


Mr. BOSCO. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute to Robert A. Hansen, who is retir- 
ing after 12 years of distinguished service as 
superintendent of the Napa Valley Unified 
School District. 

Mr. Hansen has been involved in the educa- 
tion of California's young people for over a 
quarter of a century. He began his career in 
education as a teacher in Los Angeles, and a 
few years later he moved to Fresno, where he 
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added a variety of administrative responsibil- 
ities to his duties as a mathematics instructor. 

The Napa Valley Unified School District has 
been extremely fortunate to have Mr. Hansen 
in its employ since 1976. Over the past dozen 
years the Napa schools have maintained a 
national reputation for excellence in instruc- 
tion, and the school district has kept its head 
above water during particularly rocky financial 
times. This is a true tribute to Mr. Hansen's 
administrative skills, for too many California 
school districts have not kept pace in the 
postproposition 13 era. 

Mr. Hansen has also devoted himself for 
many years to other important forms of serv- 
ice in Napa, participating in local church, edu- 
cational, and community affairs. He has 
served with distinction on many national, 
State, and local educational studies, boards, 
and commissions. 

Superintendent Hansen leaves behind a 
dedicated and highly competent teaching staff 
as well as hundreds of students who have 
gone on to success in many fields. | encour- 
age my colleagues to join me in thanking 
Robert Hansen for his many years of service 
to the people of Napa and in wishing him the 
very best in his future endeavors. 


TRADE BILL PROVISION IS 
CONSTITUTIONAL 


HON. HOWARD WOLPE 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 2, 1988 


Mr. WOLPE. Mr. Speaker, as the principal 
author of section 2424 of the omnibus trade 
bill, | rise to set the record straight about 
whether Congress has adopted constitutional- 
ly sound restrictions on the export of certain 
refined and partially refined products from 
Alaska. In recent days, opponents of this pro- 
vision have argued that it is unconstitutional, 
without citing any relevant judicial authority. 
Their attack should be seen for what it is: An 
attack on the substance of the amendment, 
using the Constitution as a crutch. 

The prohibition in section 2424 against the 
export of certain refined and partially refined 
products does not differ from the prohibition 
contained in section 7(d) of the Export Admin- 
istration Act that limits exports of Alaskan 
North Slope crude oil. Indeed, section 2424 
merely augments section 7(d) by closing a 
loophole that would otherwise permit exports 
of North Slope crude in the form of product. 
The longstanding export restrictions in section 
7(d) have never been challenged as unconsti- 
tutional in court, presumably because there 
has been little doubt that no court would strike 
them down. 

Mr. Speaker, for the benefit of my col- 
leagues, let me lay out the constitutional case 
in support of section 2424. First, economic 
legislation normally raises questions of equal 
protection and due process. This provision is 
thus no different from other legislation before 
the Congress. Moreover, the burden here falls 
not on the State of Alaska but on private com- 
mercial interests. The State itself is not being 
subjected to discriminatory treatment. In re- 
viewing legislation of this kind, the courts 
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apply the so-called minimum rationality test. In 
its very recent decision in News America Pub- 
lishing versus FCC, the U.S. Court of Appeals 
for the D.C. circuit stated: 

Scrutiny under this view is so casual that 
validity is virtually assured. 

The different outcome in that case depend- 
ed on the court's construction of the statute 
as limiting free speech and therefore invoking 
the much more searching standards of the 
first amendment. 

As the court emphasized, the constitutional 
question is whether the statutory classifica- 
tion * * * is rationally related to some legiti- 
mate governmental interest.“ The national in- 
terest in preserving Alaskan oil for internal 
consumption in view of growing dependence 
on imports both in peace and war underlay 
the original TAPS Act. Congress clearly acted 
to further a legitimate governmental interest. 
The same policy underlies the congressional 
purpose of preventing evasion of the prohibi- 
tion against exports through enactment of 
section 2424 of the trade bill. 

Second, it is contended that section 2424 
violates the port preference clause of the 
Constitution. That contention is wholly without 
substance. The port preference clause prohib- 
its a preference “to the Ports of one State 
over those of another.” The clause has never 
been applied to invalidate an act of Congress. 
As articulated by the Supreme Court over a 
century ago in Pennsylvania versus Wheeling 
& Belmont Bridge Co., the clause applies at 
most only to a direct privilege or preference 
of the ports of any particular State over those 
of another.” It does not apply to a provision 
which makes no distinctions between ports, 
but is directed at refineries. It is not a refinery 
preference clause. 

Section 2424 does not grant a preference 
to a port in violation of the clause. Even if 
Alaskan ports could show some disadvantage, 
the Supreme Court has made clear that such 
“incidental effects” of a statute do not violate 
the clause; nor do results that flow from acci- 
dents of geography,” such as Alaska's prox- 
imity to Japan. Were this not so, in the words 
of the Supreme Court, the result would be to 
“strip Congress of much of the power that it 
long has been accustomed to exert and which 
always has been held to have been granted to 
it by the commerce clause.“ Louisiana Public 
Service Commission versus Texas & New Or- 
leans Railroad Co. 

Finally, it is said that, since the trade bill 
does not contain a so-called severability 
clause, the entire bill would be found unconsti- 
tutional if this one provision were struck down. 
This assertion as well is unfounded. In the 
Chadha legislative veto case, the Supreme 
Court affirmed the longstanding principle that 
if one section of a statute is declared uncon- 
Stitutional, the remainder of the bill remains in 
full effect, except in the narrow circumstance 
in which it is evident that Congress would not 
have enacted the rest of the bill without the 
infirm section. This principle of severance ap- 
plies whether or not there is a severability 
clause in the legislation. As the Supreme 
Court stated, a provision is “presumed sever- 
able if what remains after severance is fully 
operative as a law.” Thus, even if there were 
a constitutional infirmity in section 2424— 
which there is not—the remainder of the trade 
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bill would in no way be threatened. A court 
would simply sever section 2424 from the rest 
of the bill, which would remain fully operative. 

In short, the claims that this provision is un- 
constitutional are without merit. This provision 
is consistent with and furthers longstanding 
congressional policy of ensuring that Alaskan 
North Slope crude is not exported unless 
doing so is demonstrably in the national inter- 
est. 


SUPPORT THE MARTIN LUTHER 
KING, JR. FEDERAL HOLIDAY 
COMMISSION 


HON. JOHN CONYERS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 2, 1988 


Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
introduce a bill to extend indefinitely the 
Martin Luther King, Jr., Federal Holiday Com- 
mission and to provide Federal funding for this 
worthwhile endeavor. This legislation is essen- 
tial to transforming Dr. King's vision of a just 
and harmonious world into a reality. 

Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., was a brilliant 
civil rights leader, a distinguished member of 
the clergy, and a Nobel laureate. His vision of 
equal rights and opportunity for all people 
transformed this country and energized social 
justice movements around the globe. Unfortu- 
nately, the impact and importance of Dr. 
King's life is being diluted by commercialism 
and selective memory. 

The continuation of the Martin Luther King 
Federal Holiday Commission will help prevent 
further distortion in Dr. King’s message and 
will help to spread his true legacy to the unin- 
formed. When the Commission began its work 
in the fall of 1984, only 19 States observed 
Dr. King’s birthday. This year, however, all but 
7 States and over 100 foreign countries have 
made his birthday an offical holiday. 

Millions of Americans participated in semi- 
nars, rallies, prayer services, and other trib- 
utes. People of all races, cultures and political 
persuasions came together in the same spirit 
of good will and fellowship that characterized 
Dr. King’s life. The Commission has devel- 
oped and helped to distribute “Living the 
Dream" pledge cards on which over 2 million 
people have affirmed their commitment to the 
ideals of freedom, justice and opportunity for 
all. In preparation for the third national holiday 
celebration, the Commission distributed more 
than 300,000 pamphlets, posters and maps, 
responded to 5,000 inquiries, and serviced 
over 135 State and locali holiday commissions. 
The Commission has also published and dis- 
tributed the new “Living the Dream" newslet- 
ter which provides information to King holiday 
celebrants around the country. 

Consistent with the teachings of Dr. King, 
the Commission participates in projects ad- 
dressing issues of national concern such as 
teen pregnancy, drug and alcohol abuse, illit- 
eracy, urban economic development, child 
abuse, family violence, job placement and 
counseling, and voter registration. 

On the night before Dr. King was assassi- 
nated, he asked a crowd in Memphis to re- 
member him neither for his celebrity nor for 
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his countless awards, degrees and publica- 
tions. He asked only that he be remembered 
for leading a committed life. Two decades 
after Dr. King made the ultimate sacrifice for 
the betterment of the Nation, we have the 
chance to offer something in return to this 
man who gave us all so much. 

The challenge remains for us to complete 
the work that he began. The celebration of his 
birthday will serve as an annual reminder of 
the task that lies before us. And the Commis- 
sion will serve the essential role of making 
sure that Dr. King's life retains its special sig- 
nificance in our lives and memories. 

That is why | urge my colleagues to join me 
in supporting the Martin Luther King Federal 
Holiday Commission. 

H.R. 4443 


A bill to make permanent the Martin 
Luther King, Jr., Federal Holiday Com- 
mission 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the “Martin 
Luther King, Jr., Federal Holiday Commis- 
sion Extension Act“. 

SEC. 2. REMOVAL OF TERMINATION. 

(a) RemovaL.—Section 9 of Public Law 98- 
399 (98 Stat. 1475) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“Sec. 9. The Commission shall continue in 
existence until terminated by law.“. 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.— 

(1) Frnpincs.—Paragraph (3) of the first 
section of Public Law 98-399 (98 Stat. 1473) 
is amended by striking “first”. 

(2) Purposes.—Section 3(1) of Public Law 
98-399 (98 Stat. 1473) is amended by strik- 
ing first occurs on January 20, 1986” and 
inserting “occurs on the third Monday in 
January each year”. 

SEC. 3. MEMBERSHIP. 

(a) TERMS IN GENERAL.—Section 4(c) of 
Public Law 98-399 (98 Stat. 1474) is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

(ce) Except as provided in paragraph 
(2) and (3), members of the Commission 
shall be appointed not later than June 1 of 
each year for terms of 1 year, and any va- 
cancy in the Commission shall be filled in 
the manner in which the original appoint- 
ment was made. Any vacancy in the Com- 
mission shall not affect its powers. 

(2) Coretta Scott King shall serve as a 
member for life. In the event of a vacancy, 
her position on the Commission shall be 
filled by a member of the family surviving 
Martin Luther King, Jr., not already a 
member of the Commission, who shall be 
appointed by the family and shall serve as a 
member of the Commission at the discretion 
of the family. 

(3) The 2 members of the Commission 
appointed as members of the family surviv- 
ing Martin Luther King, Jr., shall serve as 
members of the Commission at the discre- 
tion of the family.“. 

(b) CONTINUATION OF TERMS OR EXISTING 
MEMBERS.—The individuals who are mem- 
bers of the Commission on the date of the 
enactment of this Act shall be considered to 
have been appointed members for a term 
ending on the first June 1 that occurs after 
the date of the enactment of this Act. 

SEC. 4. REPORTS. 

Sections 8 of Public Law 98-399 (98 Stat. 
1475) is amended by striking the period at 
the end and inserting the following: with 
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respect to the most recent observance of the 
Federal legal holiday honoring the birthday 
of Martin Luther King, Jr.“. 

SEC. 5. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a) AUTHORIzATION.—Section 7 of Public 
Law 98-399 (98 Stat. 1474) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 7. There is authorized to be appro- 
priated to carry out this Act $300,000 for 
each fiscal year.“ 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.— 

(1) EXPENSES OF MEMBERS.—Section 4(d) of 
Public Law 98-399 (98 Stat. 1474) is amend- 
ed by striking “subject to section 7“ and in- 
serting “subject to the availability of suffi- 
cient funds”. 

(2) Pay ror starr.—Section 6(a) of Public 
Law 98-399 (98 Stat. 1474) is amended by 
striking Subject to section 7” and inserting 
“Subject to the availability of sufficient 
funds”. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 
HON. BILL SCHUETTE 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 2, 1988 


Mr. SCHUETTE. Mr. Speaker, due to the 
death of a close friend of my family, | was 
unable to be present on Friday, April 29, to 
record my votes. Had | been present, | would 
have voted: 

“No,” on approval of the Journal. 

“Aye,” on the en bloc amendments. 

“No,” on the amendment offered by Mr. 
TRAFICANT. 

“No,” on the amendment offered by Mr. 
BRYANT. 

No,“ on the amendment offered by Mr. 
ROBINSON. 

“Aye,” on the amendment offered by Mr. 
MCMILLAN. 


LAW DAY 1988 
HON. JOHN G. ROWLAND 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 2, 1988 


Mr. ROWLAND of Connecticut. Mr. Speak- 
er, | am pleased to announce “Law Day 
1988," which will be celebrated today, May 
2d, in my hometown of Waterbury, CT. “Law 
Day" is sponsored by the Waterbury Bar As- 
sociation, and this year’s national theme is 
“Legal Literacy.” This theme stresses not only 
the vital importance of being able to read and 
write, but also encompasses the way in which 
basic literacy is closely intertwined with the 
ability to understand the law. It is only when 
we can read and write that we can truly begin 
to understand how the law affects our every- 
day lives. 

| commend the Waterbury Bar Association 
for providing a forum to bring much needed 
attention to the national tragedy of illiteracy. In 
order to maintain our legal system, knowledge 
and hence compliance with the law is essen- 
tial. Yet with thousands of people across the 
State of Connecticut unable to read or write, 
this becomes impossible. 

Our entire system of democracy is based on 
the participation of all. When people cannot 
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read and write, they are precluded from par- 
ticipating fully in this democracy. This in turn 
undermines the foundations of our Govern- 
ment, and democracy is not as effective as it 
should be. 

| ask my colleagues to stand with me in 
celebrating “Law Day USA 1988.” The efforts 
of the Waterbury Bar Association show that 
the compassion and dedication of our local at- 
torneys and judges goes beyond the confines 
of the courts and into the community. Their 
sponsorship of “Law Day 1988“ makes Wa- 
terbury a better place to live and work. 


RONALD G. ACTIS: A MOST 
DISTINGUISHED INDIVIDUAL 


HON. BOB TRAXLER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 2, 1988 


Mr. TRAXLER. Mr. Speaker, | rise to pay 
tribute to a good friend and most distinguished 
individual, Ronald G. Actis, who has been divi- 
sional director of Public Relations and Gov- 
ernment Relations at the Saginaw Division of 
General Motors Corp. in Saginaw, MI, since 
1981. He has recently been promoted and we 
bid him a fond farewell as he leaves our com- 
munity. 

| would like to take this opportunity to share 
with my colleagues some information about 
Ron Actis and his service to the community of 
Saginaw. Originally a native of Illinois, Ron 
worked for General Motors there upon his col- 
lege graduation, but after many years of hard 
work and several promotions, Ron came to 
Saginaw to take on the position of divisional 
director. 

Not only has Ron excelled in his job with 
General Motors, he has also been generous 
with his spare time and has made significant 
contributions to his community. Ron has been 
vice chairman of the Saginaw Area Economic 
Development Alliance, of the Saginaw-Mid- 
land-Bay Counties Private Industry Council, 
chairman of the Saginaw County Chamber of 
Commerce, a member of the Governor of 
Michigan’s Task Force on Airline Transporta- 
tion Service, and a charter member of the 
Saginaw Area Growth Alliance. 

In addition to these honorable positions, 
Ron has been outstanding in his personal ef- 
forts to make a difference in Saginaw County. 
He is the cofounder and coordinator of the 
Business-Union-Government group, which bi- 
monthly brings together 150 leaders from the 
three sectors to discuss economic develop- 
ment. He also helped coordinate Thompson 
Industries which brought 200 jobs to the Sagi- 
naw area. Finally, although there are many 
other noteworthy activities | haven't time to 
mention, Ron is cofounder of Leadership Sagi- 
naw, an awareness program for emerging 
civic leaders. 

While to some, these may just be titles and 
job descriptions, to those of us who have 
known Ron, and have been touched by his 
service and dedication, these are the marks 
left by a man who has worked hard, not to 
make a name for himself, but to contribute to 
others. He has made special efforts to bring 
minority and non-minority groups together, 
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and to provide greater economic opportunities 
for blacks and Hispanics. And he has worked 
enthusiastically to encourage other people to 
contribute their own skills and expertise to 
help reach a common goal. 

It has been a pleasure for me to know Ron 
and to call him a friend, and while it is difficult 
to see him leave, it is with gratitude that we in 
the Saginaw area say farewell to him. | am 
certain that in his next assignment, and wher- 
ever else he goes, Ron Actis will continue to 
initiate and promote positive developments in 
his community. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 
HON. ROMANO L. MAZZOLI 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 2, 1988 


Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, | was unavoid- 
ably absent on Friday, April 29. Had | been 
present | would have voted: 

“Yea” on rolicall No. 80, to approve the 
Journal of Thursday, April 28; 

Aye“ on rolicall No. 81, the Aspin amend- 
ment en bloc consisting of 43 separate non- 
controversial amendments; 

“No” on rolicall No. 82, the Traficant 
amendment that sought to prohibit contracting 
out of any base support function at Air Force 
Reserve bases to private contractors; 

No“ on rolicall No. 83, the Bryant amend- 
ment, that sought to reduce United States 
troops in Europe by 30,000 and in Japan by 
7,000 unless NATO countries and Japan in- 
crease their spending on defense at a rate 
equal to their economic growth plus 1 percent 
and take other actions to assume a greater 
share on their defense; 

No“ on rolicall No. 84, the Robinson 
amendment that sought to provide for the 
phased withdrawal of United States forces in 
Europe unless other NATO countries collec- 
tively increase their defense spending as a 
percentage of GNP to a level equivalent to 
that of the United States; and 

“Aye” on rolicall No. 85, the McMillen 
amendment expressing the sense of Con- 
gress that the United States should enter into 
defense burdensharing negotiations with our 
allies. 


JIM FLORIO ON THE INSURANCE 
CRISIS 


HON. ROBERT G. TORRICELLI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 2, 1988 


Mr. TORRICELLI. Mr. Speaker, | would like 
to bring to the attention of my colleagues an 
article in the Newark Star-Ledger concerning 
the proposals of my friend and colleague from 
New Jersey, JIM FLORIO, on ways to deal with 
problems in the insurance industry. The finan- 
cial stability of the insurance industry should 
be a matter of interest to all Members, and in 
this context Jim’s remarks deserve special at- 
tention: 
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SHORTCOMINGS IN INSURANCE CAN'T BE 
IGNORED 

As chairman of a House subcommittee 
that has spent the better part of the last 
several years probing the subterannean 
maze of the nation’s far-flung insurance in- 
dustry, Rep. James Florio (D-Ist District) 
has reached one basic conclusion, that the 
Armageddon of the insurance world is draw- 
ing near. 

“The real insurance crisis may only be 
around the corner, a few years away at the 
very most,” Florio said after another in a 
series of hearings last week by his Com- 
merce Committee’s subcommittee on con- 
sumer protection and competitiveness. 

“I'm convinced that when it hits—and not 
if—people will flock to Washington to ask us 
what can be done. That’s why we have been 
holding these hearings. We're hopeful of 
educating some of those in Congress, so that 
maybe we can respond capably,” the 
Camden County congressman said in an 
interview. 

His reference was to a growing uneasiness 
in the entire insurance world over the indus- 
try's financial stability. Florio said that the 
growing potential for insolvencies among in- 
surance companies is spreading rapidly, 
“and we haven't been doing too much to 
either prevent or counter it.“ 

Last week's hearing was heralded in ad- 
vance as an effort to repond to the rapid in- 
crease in auto insurance rates and the grow- 
ing unavailability of auto insurance in the 
voluntary markets of New Jersey and most 
of the other heavily populated states. 

But just as previous hearings by Florio’s 
subcommittee on consumer protection start- 
ed by exploring issues dealing with commer- 
cial liability, insurance risk management 
and product liability, and ultimately revert- 
ed to the expectations of Armagedon, so it 
happened again. 

The fact that the hearing turned to the 
dangers of insolvency in no way minimized 
the extent of the auto insurance peril. It 
merely emphasized the priority that is being 
given to what may well be the gravest of all 
insurance dilemmas. 

Florio explained that some federal assist- 
ance may be needed to help insurers avoid 
the potential for insolvencies, depsite the 
fact that the insurance industry is by far 
the largest in the nation that is almost to- 
tally devoid of any form of federal regula- 
tory involvement. 

“We do not yet have a consensus on just 
what should be done," Florio said. “We are 
trying to develop a consensus for some mod- 
erate reform before the crisis occurs. 

“If enough insurance commissioners say 
what the three testified before us, and if 
their words filter back to the public about 
the impending chaos,” then Florio expects 
there may be sufficient support for a con- 
sensus in Congress to help avert the expec- 
tations. 

“The National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners has identified 800 property 
and casualty companies on its troubled list. 
There are another 600 health and life insur- 
ance companies on that same list.“ Florio 
pointed out. 

The three insurance commissioners who 
testified were Kenneth Merin of New 
Jersey, Constance Foster of Pennsylvania 
and Herman Coleman of Michigan. 

Merin explained one facet of the insolven- 
cy dilemma that has been growing in the 
last decade, since the commercial liability 
crisis of the late 1970s and early 1980s. 

“We have some very antiquated laws in 
New Jersey. For example, $300,000 can get 
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you into the auto insurance business in New 
Jersey,” Merin said, noting that such under- 
capitalization can also create a major level 
of danger that the public might not recog- 
nize. 

For example, a driver who is unable to 
buy auto insurance because of the current 
tight conditions in New Jersey is concerned 
only about getting coverage so that he can 
comply with the State’s requirements that 
he be insured in order to be permitted to 
drive on the state’s roads. 

However, one or two heavy claims against 
such an under-funded company would not 
only wipe out the operation but it would 
leave the “insured” driver with nothing. 

“Some of the large insurance companies 
in New Jersey are very concerned about this 
question of solvency,” Merin told the hear- 
ing. “We already had an insolvent life insur- 
ance company in Red Bank and now a 
health insurer, an HMO, and we have no 
guarantee fund in the state to protect claim- 
ants,” the commissioner added. 

Merin said that New Jersey is one of only 
eight states that does not have state-admin- 
istered guarantee funds to protect health 
and life claimants from insolvent insurers. 

But Merin emphasized that even a guar- 
antee fund is not a totally acceptable solu- 
tion. He explained that creation of such a 
fund would force the insurers to provide the 
fund's resources, then they would merely 
pass the cost along to their policyholders. 

“So it's really the policyholder who is 
paying for bad laws, or inadequate laws that 
permit this situation," Merin testified of the 
under-funded or poorly regulated insurance 
companies, 

Florio responded, it sounds to me like 
this is a potential crisis that is as serious as 
the ones affecting some of the banks and 
savings and loans,” 

It's even worse,” said Merin. 

Florio asked the commissioners of Penn- 
sylvania and Michigan if that is so, if the in- 
surance insolvency dangers are as Merin 
stated. 

“Yes,” both replied simultaneously. 


NEW JERSEY LEADERSHIP 
HON. DEAN A. GALLO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 2, 1988 


Mr. GALLO. Mr. Speaker, | take a great deal 
of personal pride in the fact that New Jersey 
produces more than its share of national lead- 
ers in almost every field of productive work. 

We do so because countless New Jersey 
men and women are dedicated to the better- 
ment of their chosen fields and stand by their 
principles in the never-ending process of give- 
and-take that is required of individuals living in 
a free and democratic society such as ours. 

| am particularly proud when a New Jersey 
native, who has worked diligently and moved 
up through the ranks, is chosen by his peers 
to serve as national leader in his or her 
chosen field. 

New Jersey's Sigurd Lucassen was chosen 
general president of the United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners of America after 
more than 25 years of service. 

Sigurd Lucassen has worked in all phases 
of his trade, as journeyman carpenter, fore- 
man, and superintendent. A member of Car- 
penters Local 2250, Red Bank, NJ, he was 
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elected a local business representative in 
1960, and in 1963 he was elected to the gen- 
eral executive board of the New Jersey State 
Council of Carpenters. He became president 
of the State council in 1975. 

He became a general representative of his 
international union in 1972 and became UBC 
second district executive board member in 
1978. He became second general vice presi- 
dent of the union in 1980 and first vice presi- 
dent in 1982. 

With the retirement of Patrick J. Campbell 
on February 1, 1988, Sigurd Lucassen 
became general president of the union. 

As UBC president, Sigurd Lucassen brings 
a wealth of knowledge and experience in 
union affairs. 

While residing in New Jersey, he was instru- 
mental in the formation of the New Jersey Alli- 
ance for Action, a labor-management group 
whose purposes are to develop jobs and pro- 
vide economic advancement within the State 
through the cooperation of labor, manage- 
ment, and government organizations. 

As vice-president of the UBC, he provided 
leadership for the union’s apprenticeship and 
training program, and for the union label pro- 
gram. 

On Friday, June 17, 1988, the New Jersey 
State Council of Carpenters will honor Sigurd 
Lucassen at a testimonial dinner. 

As a New Jersey native who spends a great 
deal of time in Washington, | have the oppor- 
tunity to meet with a great many people who 
now live in the Nation's Capital, but who have 
strong New Jersey connections. 

This event will provide Sigurd Lucassen with 
the opportunity to renew old friendships and 
catch up on the news from back home. Of 
equal importance, it provides his friends and 
colleagues with the opportunity to honor him 
for his leadership, as well as his friendship. | 
urge my colleagues to join in recognition of 
Sigurd Lucassen. 


THE 100TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE MISSOURI FUNERAL 
HOME DIRECTORS ASSOCIA- 
TION 


HON. IKE SKELTON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 2, 1988 


Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
take this opportunity to commend the Missouri 
Funeral Home Directors Association on its 
100th anniversary. This statement is to recog- 
nize the outstanding service rendered to the 
people of the State of Missouri with their dedi- 
cation and commitment to service. 

On April 3, 1888, a large number of funeral 
directors assembled at a convention in 
Kansas City, MO, to establish and organize a 
State association. Their first president, Mr. 
G.B. Hickman of Butler, was elected and 
served until 1893. With the exception of 1945, 
during the war, the funeral directors have met 
in convention every year since the associa- 
tion's inception. 

The Missouri Funeral Directors Association 
was represented at the National Funeral Di- 
rectors Association Convention for the first 
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time on October 1, 1890, by its delegate John 
W. Wagner. In 1895, initial legislation was en- 
acted to regulate the practice of embalming 
throughout the State of Missouri. Gov. William 
J. Stone appointed the first State Board of 
Embalming consisting of five members. 

Since its inception, the Missouri Funeral 
Home Directors Association has worked to 
provide services and administrative assistance 
to its membership through many and varied 
educational programs. They work to secure 
legislation to advance the status of the cause 
of licensed funeral directors and embalmers. 
Their current president is Mr. H.A. Roberson 
of Bethany, MO. 

The association is celebrating the 100 years 
of service at their annual convention to be 
held June 5-8. | believe they have earned the 
congratulations from not only myself, but the 
entire U.S. House of Representatives. 


SCOTT COUNTY ALL-STARS WIN 
NATIONAL JUNIOR PRO CHAM- 
PIONSHIP 


HON. JIM COOPER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 2, 1988 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, the people of 
Scott County, TN, are extremely proud these 
days because of the outstanding accomplish- 
ments of the Scott County Junior Pro Junior 
Varsity All-Star girls basketball team. | am 
pleased to add my voice in congratulations to 
Head Coach Connie Bertram, Assistant Coach 
Paulette Todd and all the players for winning 
the national championship. 

This impressive team not only ended the 
season with a 13 to 0 record, they were also 
victors in the Tennessee State Championship. 
They then advanced to the national tourna- 
ment, which was held this year in Knoxville’s 
Stokely Center. And on April 2, Mr. Speaker, 
this great team won the title of national cham- 
pions. 

As we all know, it takes very dedicated indi- 
viduals to make a team, and a team cannot 
win unless there is unselfish cooperation 
among its individual players. Allow me, then, 
to congratulate the team members individually 
for their accomplishments, both personal and 
collective. 

The all-star team included: Lisa Pace, Kim 
Banks, Lorie Wright, Lisa Marcum, Brandy 
Brown, April Reagan, Toya West, Misty 
Coffey, Christy Chambers, Sandy Newport, 
Crystal Lewallen, and Marsha Eads. 

| know | speak for all of Scott County and 
all of Tennessee when | say congratulations. 
We are very proud of you. 


THE 40TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE FOUNDING OF ISRAEL 


HON. LOUISE M. SLAUGHTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 2, 1988 
Ms. SLAUGHTER of New York. Mr. Speak- 


er, April 21 marked the 40th anniversary of 
the founding of the modern State of Israel. | 
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rise today to congratulate the citizens and 
friends of Israel on the remarkable achieve- 
ments of these past 40 years. 

The 600,000 Jews who declared independ- 
ence 40 years ago had just survived the un- 
imaginable horror of the holocaust in which 
one-third of the Jewish people perished. Addi- 
tionally, from its inception Israel has been sur- 
rounded by nations which have vowed to de- 
stroy it. In the face of these threats and major 
wars in 1948, 1956, 1967, and 1973 Israel has 
managed to not only field one of the world’s 
most sophisticated defense forces, but also 
has developed a robust democracy, a techno- 
logically advanced industry, and an agriculture 
which has truly made the desert bloom. That 
a nation facing such odds can accomplish so 
much so quickly is truly a cause for celebra- 
tion. 

Like all nations Israel has faced problems 
as it matured; it continues to struggle with the 
linked problems of achieving national security 
and resolving the status of the Palestinians in 
the West Bank and Gaza Strip. But the last 40 
years bear testimony that Israel will be able to 
work out these difficulties. Fledgling democra- 
cies ordinarily succumb to far less adversity 
than Israel has endured. Israel's democracy 
continues to debate the nation’s policy direc- 
tions openly and vigorously. It continues to 
safeguard such basic civil rights as equality 
for women, free press, freedom of religion, 
and equal rights for all citizens. The strength 
of Israel's commitment to democracy and the 
courage it demonstrated in working with Egypt 
in the Camp David process are strong signals 
that it can and will work toward a lasting and 
secure peace with its neighbors. 

Over the past 40 years Israel has devel- 
oped into a strong military, economic, and po- 
litical ally and friend of the United States. The 
1983 memorandum of strategic cooperation 
between the two countries underlines Israel's 
status as a bulwark of the defense of the free 
world. Similarly the 1985 United States-Iisrael 
Free Trade Agreement emphasizes the close- 
ness and vitality of our trade relations. We all 
look forward to continuing and strengthening 
these special relationships between our na- 
tions. 

As Israel celebrates this important mile- 
stone, | join all its friends in rejoicing in the ac- 
complishments of these four decades. They 
provide a firm foundation for what we all 
desire: an Israeli future of prosperity, freedom, 
and peace. Mr. Speaker, | ask all Americans 
to join me in honoring Israel on the 40th anni- 
versary of its founding. 


OTA—THE HOME OF MODERN- 
DAY LUDDITES 


HON. ROBERT K. DORNAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 2, 1988 


Mr. DORNAN of California. Mr. Speaker, | 
am continually amazed at the ostrich-like atti- 
tude of my liberal colleagues who refuse to 
believe that effective defenses can be devel- 
oped to protect the American people. As 
proof they parade MADcapped scientists, who 
first and foremost, share the dream that the 
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best hope for peace is to keep the American 
people hostage to the threat of nuclear annihi- 
lation. These scientists, most of which are not 
weapons specialists, much less military ex- 
perts, develop strawman scenarios which they 
can conveniently tear down. | fear, from what | 
have read so far on the soon to be released 
Office of Technology Assessment report on 
Strategic defense, that it will again skirt the 
real issue and argue that President Reagan’s 
strategic defense initiative will not work. This 
is not only a gross error in judgment, but flies 
in the face of reality. It totally ignores the re- 
sults of objective, empirical tests conducted 
within the constraints of the ABM Treaty, the 
tremendous advances in high-speed comput- 
ing, aerospace technology, and nonnuclear 
weapons development. Further, it is an insult 
to the tens of thousands of scientists, techni- 
cians, and workers who labor on strategic de- 
fenses on a daily basis and know the truth— 
SDI is not only desirable to defend our Ameri- 
can homeland but it can bring an end to the 
proliferation of nuclear weapons. SDI can and 
will work. 

Mr. Speaker, the attitude of the American 
antidefense lobby is simply astounding. | think 
Tom Clancy, the well-known author of “Red 
Storm Rising” and the “Hunt for Red Octo- 
ber,” has made the best analogy | have heard 
on the whole issue. He compares the liberal 
arms control lobby and their illogical fear of 
defense with the 19th-century Luddites. | 
enjoin my colleagues to read Mr. Clancy's 
commentary and contemplate his analysis. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Apr. 28, 
1988) 


LUDDITES ARE WRONG ABOUT SDI Too 


(By Tom Clancy) 


In the old days they were called Luddites. 
The first Luddites, members of a quasi- 
social movement in England at the begin- 
ning of the 19th century, thought that the 
Industrial Revolution would end a social 
order and replace it with something worse. 
Specifically, they feared that industrial pro- 
duction would make cottage craftsmen obso- 
lete. 

This is precisely what happened, of 
course, but what the Luddites failed to rec- 
ognize was that the Industrial Revolution 
would have the net effect of creating far 
more than it destroyed. After a brief, vio- 
lent history, the first Luddites faded to 
become a curious historical footnote, and 
the world moved forward to an age in which 
ordinary people could obtain wares hitherto 
limited to the very rich, 

Unfortunately for us all, the ethos of the 
Luddites has never quite disappeared. It’s 
rather like the Flat-Earth Society, which at 
least admits to being an anachronism. 


PERSONAL COMPUTERS 


In a modern context, the Luddites are 
found in many communities including the 
scientific one, whose members should know 
better. Roughly half the scientists at Los 
Alamos in 1945 thought that the atomic 
bomb would not fire. They were wrong. As 
recently as 30 years ago some very learned 
people decided that the U.S. needed only 
four computers—each of which was less ca- 
pable than the Apple Macintosh on which I 
am writing this article—to handle all of 
America’s scientific and research needs. For- 
tunately no one listened, and an industry 
was born. 
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One can imagine the same people, less 
than 15 years ago, questioning the rationale 
for personal computers. After all, what pos- 
sible use does a private citizen have for a 
computer? To write books? We already have 
typewriters for that. It will put secretaries 
out of work, and who will buy a personal 
computer, anyway? 

Several tens of milions of Americans have 
bought computers, it turns out, and they’ve 
made life a lot easier for secretaries, authors 
and a lot of Americans who never dreamed 
that a personal computer could be such a 
useful tool. Every time you see a TV com- 
mercial for a personal computer, you should 
remind yourself of the learned study made 
30 years ago, then consider that the multi- 
billion-dollar PC industry did not exist even 
as a dream less than 15 years ago. That such 
a thing is possible is evidence of that which 
the Luddite abhors. We call it “progress.” 

Today’s Luddites are most often found in 
the anti-defense community in the U.S. 
They oppose every new weapon. The Sting- 
er surface-to-air missile, for example, was 
decried as a weapon that required its opera- 
tor to have a master’s degree; it was too 
complex, too costly, too unreliable, and 
should not be bought. As we all know now, 
the U.S. gave Stingers to the Afghan free- 
dom fighters, few of whom have advanced 
degrees in physics, and those overly com- 
plex, ineffective and expensive weapons are 
being wielded by semi-literate hill people 
and were decisive in winning a war against 
the Soviet Union. The Luddites were wrong. 
Again. But don't expect any of them to 
admit it. 

The current manifestation of the Defense 
Luddites is the soon-to-be-released (and al- 
ready partly leaked) report on the Strategic 
Defense Initiative by the congressional 
Office of Technology Assessment. One 
hardly needs to be a rocket scientist to know 
exactly what the Defense Luddites will say. 

SDI will never work, they proclaim. (Sur- 
prise!) Their method of arriving at this con- 
clusion is rather curious. When you strip all 
the technospeak away, they’re claiming that 
it can't be done because it hasn't been done 
yet, and therefore, we ought not even to try 
doing it, because it can't be done. That’s 
Luddite Logie if ever I heard it. 

The world is replete with people who 
think things are impossible. These are large- 
ly people who don’t do very much—or 
haven't done much in recent years—and are 
spiritually offended by those who do. They 
are, in fact, people who prefer to look for 
problems instead of looking for solutions; 
they are people who fear change. 

The Luddites observe that we already 
have deterrence to keep the peace. Deter- 
rence is a kind of political agreement be- 
tween East and West that says in essence, if 
you murder our civilians, we will murder 
yours. This is the strategy—if we can digni- 
fy that lunatic statement with such a 
word—to which the Luddites adhere, and 
with which, they tell us, we should all be 
content. To try to break out of the deter- 
rence trap might destabilize the world, they 
warn us, as though nuclear deterrence rep- 
resents some form of stability. 

Mutual Assured Destruction—which isn't 
even good grammer—has never made sense. 
Everything about it is counterintuitive. No 
tribe of primitives ever came up with an 
idea like this. The early Romans carried off 
the Sabine women; they didn't slaughter 
them as MAD dictates. Today, those women 
would be reduced to glowing dust. This is 
progress? This is stability? People think this 
is a good idea? The Luddites do. 
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SDI, despite what the Defense Luddites 
say, is not an adventure in technology appli- 
cation. It is a tool of national policy, and as 
with any tool it is supposed to be used with 
a specific objective in mind. The object, lest 
we forget it, is to prevent a global nuclear 
war. 

At minimum, what SDI can and will do is 
make the process of launching a nuclear 
strike infinitely more complex and, there- 
fore, far less likely. That is something worth 
doing regardless of cost or effectiveness. 

NO ADEQUATE MODEL 


At the same time, it is worthwhile to re- 
member that the Luddites are useful in that 
they are always wrong. Among other things, 
they tell us in the OTA report that comput- 
er science will not race forward fast enough 
to handle the task of making SDI work. Evi- 
dently they have failed to notice computers 
that once filled a basketball court now can 
rattle around inside a wristwatch. Of course, 
they said 30 years ago that computers 
weren't really needed anyway, and they ig- 
nored Seymour Cray’s comment that the 
Apple Mac-II on the market today is in 
some ways comparable to his first super- 
computer. But, of course, who needs such 
capability? We will all be surprised by the 
answer to that question—the Luddites most 
of all. 

The OTA report says that “no adequate 
model” exists for testing full-scale SDI- 
system concepts. Yet I saw such a model 
last week, and in two months it will be used 
for precisely that purpose. The people who 
made it say that, sure, there are problems 
with SDI technology, as with any kind of 
new technology. But Americans have always 
viewed problems as things to be solved, and 
we have never yet failed to solve a major 
technological problem. The Luddites fail to 
take note of that, too, but it is hardly sur- 
prising, since Luddism is a philosophy alien 
to America. 


BREAKING DOWN THE 
BARRIERS 


HON. LAWRENCE J. SMITH 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 2, 1988 


Mr. SMITH of Florida. Mr. Speaker, as our 
Nation commemorates National Barrier Awar- 
ness Day on May 7, 1988, we will have the 
opportunity to give special recognition to the 
social, cultural, physical, architectural, and atti- 
tudinal barriers which pose daily challenges to 
disabled persons. 

Fortunately, our Nation has taken great 
strides to break down these barriers which in- 
hibit the disabled from conducting their lives in 
the fashion they want and deserve. It is com- 
forting to see city buses equipped with wheel- 
chair lifts, parking places reserved for the 
handicapped, ramps where stairs were com- 
monplace, and closed captions for the hearing 
impaired television viewer. These advances 
must continue. 

Without question, these critical barrier adap- 
tations and improvements are a result of the 
hard work of awarness organizations, such as 
the Broward County Barrier Awareness Com- 
mittee. This committee strives to educate and 
inform our society of the hidden, as well as 
obvious, impediments confronting the handi- 
capped throughout our nation. 
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The Broward County Barrier Awareness Day 
1988 Committee will conduct a county-wide, 
educational campaign and celebration during 
the week of May 1, 1988 culminating in the 
observance of National Barrier Awareness 
Day on May 7. This week-long celebration will 
provide the committee an opportunity to relay 
this important message to the public about ex- 
isting barriers. 

The Broward County Barrier Awareness Day 
Committee should be praised for their perse- 
verance in the unrelenting struggle to open 
our Nation's eyes to the reality of barriers. It is 
my hope that National Barrier Awareness Day 
will encourage other organizations across the 
Nation to engage in similar activities. 

urge my colleagues to join me in support 
of National Barrier Awareness Day and to 
pursue legislation to break down all of the bar- 
riers impeding our Nation's disabled. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION OF 
ABSENCE 


HON. J.J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 2, 1988 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, | was absent from 
the floor on Friday afternoon, April 29, due to 
scheduled engagements in my district. 

Had | been here, | would have voted “no” 
on rolicall No. 84, to withdraw United States 
forces from Europe; and “aye” on rolicall No. 
85, to enter into defense burdensharing nego- 
tiations with our allies. 


TRIBUTE TO THE HERRICK ME- 


MORIAL HEALTH CARE 
CENTER 
HON. CARL D. PURSELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 2, 1988 


Mr. PURSELL. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute to Herrick Memorial Health Care 
Center in Tecumseh, MI, in honor of its 50th 
anniversary celebration this month. 

The Herrick Memorial Health Care Center is 
a full-service facility committed to providing 
quality health care services vital to Tecumseh 
area residents. Herrick is a member of the 
American Hospital Association, the Michigan 
Hospital Association and is licensed by the 
State of Michigan Department of Public 
Health. It also is fully accredited by the Joint 
Commission on Accreditation of Hospitals. 

The medical staff and hospital board of 
trustees, executives and hospital employees 
and retirees are proud of the 50 years of serv- 
ice the hospital has provided. Residents of 
Herrick’s surrounding communities have 
reason to be grateful for such a fine service 
and community oriented health facility. 

Mr. Speaker, the professionals at Herrick 
understand the importance of thoughtful, per- 
sonal care and service and how it contributes 
to wellness and patient comfort. | would like 
to take this opportunity to publicly recognize 
and commend the work that all individuals as- 
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sociated with Herrick perform. May the next 
50 years at Herrick continue to reflect a com- 
mitment to excellence and growth in service. 


CONGRESSMAN KILDEE HONORS 
ANTHONY RAGNONE 


HON. DALE E. KILDEE 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 2, 1988 


Mr. KILDEE. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute to the long and distinguished 
career of Mr. Anthony (Tony) Ragnone of 
Flint, MI. Tony will be honored by his friends 
and professional affiliates for his tremendous 
accomplishments in Flint and Genesee 
County on the evening of May 5, 1988. As 
Drain Commissioner for Genesee County for 
25 years, Tony has been the mastermind and 
No. 1 advocate in our community for clean 
lakes and streams, the comfort and conven- 
ience of our population, and the effective and 
efficient provision of water and sewers for our 
industry. 

In Michigan, the position of Drain Commis- 
sioner dates well back to the previous century 
when developing cities, towns, and villages 
recognized the need to adequately plan and 
protect lakes and streams, wetlands, and 
delta areas for the purpose of providing for or- 
derly growth. It is a position of great impor- 
tance to our respective Michigan communities 
and one that truly tests the mettle of those 
willing to run for an office that requires 
around-the-clock responsibility for public 
safety, adherence to a myriad of Federal regu- 
lations, and strong foresight for orderly growth 
is an environment consisting of several com- 
peting interests. Tony Ragnone has not only 
met these and countless other qualities, he is 
a living legend who has set an example that 
will forever stand in the history of environmen- 
tal protection and development in Michigan. 

In 1962, when Tony first ran for Drain Com- 
missioner in Genesee County, one of his first 
public statements was that government should 
be the eager servant of all the people. |, too, 
was beginning my public career at that time, 
and | believe the reason Tony and | have 
always had a strong working relationship and 
sincere friendship is that we believe with all 
our hearts in upholding the public’s trust and 
in the need to promote, protect, and defend 
human dignity. That is why Tony Ragnone 
would not think twice about arriving at the 
scene in the middle of the night when a home 
or neighborhood was flooded or when a family 
business was threatened by destruction. 

In Flint, where we are facing some very dif- 
ficult economic times as a result of reorgani- 
zation measures taken by the automobile in- 
dustry, | very often refer in public speeches to 
the superior infrastructure that we can pro- 
mote for the purposes of retaining the pres- 
ence of that industry as well as recruiting new 
business and people. Out of sight under the 
homes and businesses in Genesee County 
exists an infrastructure, Mr. Speaker, that is 
second to none. In the 1980 census, Genesee 
County led the Nation in precent of population 
served by public sanitary sewers. In Genesee 
County, our sanitary sewer system consists of 
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activated sludge plants, pumping stations, and 
lagoons and serves a total of 17 townships, 8 
cities, and 5 villages, At the same time, Tony 
Ragnone has managed the construction and 
improvement of a water system serving 11 
townships, 6 cities, and 1 village. This system 
consists of two major pumping stations and 
12 million gallons of storage. And soon to be 
constructed is the first phase of a master 
planned water system referred to as the 
county loop. Over time, the water loop will 
save our communities millions of dollars. This 
one project is exact embodiment of the spirit 
of forward think for which Tony is famous. 
Some of Tony’s other responsibilities that are 
carried out with distinction include solid waste 
management and recovery and county flood 
plan control. 

Mr. Speaker, aside from being a devoted 
husband and father to his loving wife, Dorothy, 
and their three wonderful children, Lucia 
Marie, Josephine, and Samuel, Tony Ragnone 
has many other personal qualities that | 
admire. An avid sportsman and outdoorsman, 
Tony recognized early on the benefits of pro- 
viding temporary summer jobs in an outdoor 
setting for hundreds of youth in Genesee 
County. He has been the mentor to dozens of 
developing engineers and planners who indi- 
vidually attest to the career start provided 
them by Tony Ragnone. One of the most re- 
warding parts of my career has been the op- 
portunity to work closely with Tony in packag- 
ing projects worth tens of millions of dollars. 
Tony is in the truest sense an expert and pro- 
fessional in leveraging Federal and State 
funds, making the individual assessments for 
local projects as reasonable as possible. 
Going back in history to agencies and pro- 
grams that have long since ended, to today, 
with the Environmental Protection Agency, 
Tony Ragnone has championed an effort re- 
sulting in over $100 million in Federal funds 
coming home to Genesee County. 

Mr. Speaker, during his tenure in Genesee 
County, Tony Ragnone has succeeded in far 
surpassing his expected duties as Drain Com- 
missioner. Our water supply system, our 
sewage collection and treatment structures, 
our solid waste plan, and our storm drainage 
systems are second to none in the United 
States. It is indeed an honor and privilege to 
pay tribute to a man who has not only made 
history, but who has left a legacy that will be 
appreciated by generations to come. 


H.R. 4150, THE POSTAL REORGA- 
NIZATION AMENDMENTS ACT 
OF 1988 


HON. PATRICIA SCHROEDER 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 2, 1988 


Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, | strongly 
support H.R. 4150, legislation introduced by 
my good friend and colleague, Mr. FORD of 
Michigan, to take the Postal Service off- 
budget. 

In the past few months, the Postal Service 
has simultaneously raised rates and cut serv- 
ice. As a result, many of our constituents are 
hopping mad: What does the post office mean 
by charging more and delivering less? 
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What most citizens do not know is that the 
service cuts came not because the Postal 
Service could not make ends meet. Rather 
the cuts were ordered as part of a Reagan 
administration plan to privatize the Postal 
Service. Jim Miller, the OMB head, used the 
arcane procedures of the Gramm-Rudman 
budget law to force the Postal Service to 
make the public mad. Miller figured that the 
public reaction to closed post offices would be 
enough to win approval of his lifelong dream 
of having Dominos Pizza deliver the mail. 

The only way to prevent Miller and his co- 
conspirators from striking again is to remove 
the Postal Service from the Federal budget, 
which is just what H.R. 4150 does. We do not 
appropriate any money to subsidize the oper- 
ations of the Postal Service and, because 
postal income covers postal costs, Postal 
Service operations do not increase the size of 
the Federal deficit. So keeping the Postal 
Service on budget serves only one purpose: 
permitting ideologues to slash public service 
to build support for privatization. 

A majority of our colleagues in the House 
have now cosponsored this bill. They know 
that the bill will prevent further service cuts af- 
fecting our constituents. It is time to let the 
Postal Service do what it does best—deliver 
the mail. 


FEDERAL NUCLEAR FACILITIES 
ENVIRONMENTAL RESTORA- 
TION AND MANAGEMENT ACT 
H.R. 4193/S. 2189 FEDERAL NU- 
CLEAR FACILITIES CLEANUP 
ACT 


HON. DON BONKER 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 2, 1988 


Mr. BONKER. Mr. Speaker, the recently dis- 
covered plutonium leak at the Department of 
Energy's [DOE] radioactive waste manage- 
ment complex of the Idaho National Engineer- 
ing Laboratory, underscores the need for an 
aggressive environmental cleanup and compli- 
ance program for DOE facilities. 

Plutonium leaks, first discovered at the 36- 
year-old radioactive waste management com- 
plex in June 1987, are now threatening to 
contaminate an underground water reservoir 
supplying thousands of southern Idaho resi- 
dents. This occurrence is not an isolated inci- 
dent. More than 20 major DOE nuclear facili- 
ties around the country have serious contami- 
nation problems. Studies by the General Ac- 
counting Office found that the Idaho site is 
one of 1,300 in which wastes from atomic 
weapons production were buried or stored. 
The particular problem of waste leakage has 
arisen at 12 other Government facilities. 

Clearly, DOE facilities should be brought 
under the same environmental standards as 
the private sector. And the Federal Govern- 
ment, which created the waste problems, 
should be responsible for the cleanup of the 
radioactive and hazardous waste and contami- 
nation at DOE facilities, Senator BROCK 
ADAMS and | recently introduced the Federal 
Nuclear Facilities Environmental Restoration 
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Act (H.R. 4193/ S.2189), legislation to accom- 
plish both of these goals. 

Under the Bonker-Adams bill, the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency would develop 
cleanup plans for DOE facilities in the form of 
“compliance agreements” with DOE, which 
would include cleanup standards based on 
Federal environmental laws (especially 
CERCLA and RCRA), a timetable for action, 
and an outlay schedule. The bill would estab- 
lish a cleanup trust fund and allocate costs 
among DOE, the Department of Defense, and 
other Federal and private users of DOE nucle- 
ar services. In addition, the legislation would 
establish a special environmental counsel! to 
enforce the compliance agreements and Fed- 
eral environmental laws of Federal nuclear fa- 
cilities. 

The problem of contamination and nuclear 
waste disposal at Federal nuclear facilities is 
one which we can ill-afford to ignore. The 
longer we wait to adopt a comprehensive 
cleanup plan, such as the one Senator ADAMS 
and | have proposed, the greater will be the 
cost and the threat to human health and the 
environment. 

The following excerpt from an article in the 
New York Times by Keith Schneider is an ex- 
cellent account of the plutonium leakage at 
DOE's Idaho facility, and the problem of con- 
tamination at DOE facilities generally: 

PLUTONIUM LEAK IN IDAHO SYMPTOM OF 

Atomic ILLs 
(By Keith Schneider) 

IpaHO Falls, ID.—The discovery of a plu- 
tonium leak in one of the nation’s oldest 
and largest nuclear waste dumps has pre- 
sented both a problem and an opportunity 
in the Federal Government's effort to deal 
with a legacy of dangerous wastes from the 
buildup of the nation’s nuclear arsenal. 

Against a pristine panorama of moun- 
tains, desert and brilliant sky in southeast- 
ern Idaho, engineers using delicate monitor- 
ing equipment have confirmed that traces 
of plutonium have drained from shallow 
waste pits at the Radioactive Waste Man- 
agement Complex. They are moving 
through rock layers toward a vast under- 
ground water reservoir that supplies thou- 
sands of southern Idaho residents. The 
deadly elements have been confirmed 110 
feet beneath the waste site and tests indi- 
cate they are as deep as 240 feet, nearly 
halfway to the reservoir. 

The leaks at 36-year-old waste site, part of 
the Government's Idaho National Engineer- 
ing Laboratory, were first identified in June 
1987. It is a problem that has arisen in 12 
other states at the national laboratories and 
industrial plants that spent almost five dec- 
ades making nuclear weapons for the mili- 
tary, leaving behind radioactive waste that 
could take until the 22d century to clean up. 

A LONG CLEANUP PROCESS 

At the same time, the Idaho plant is one 
of those at which the Government is at- 
tempting to develop methods for stopping 
leaks at nuclear waste sites as well as devel- 
oping methods for disposing of other radio- 
active substances, including contaminated 
soil. 
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“We're going to be in this cleanup busi- 
ness 50, 100, 150 years from now,” said 
George Kritz, a physicist and director of the 
Energy Department's hazardous waste and 
remedial action division in Germantown, 
Md. 

The Energy Department said last month 
that it would cost a total of about 8100 bil- 
lion to determine how much waste there is 
at sites nationwide, to contain it and to 
clean it up. This is an effort that emerged 
this year at one of the department's princi- 
pal missions. 

$895 MILLION WASTE PLAN 


In the fiscal year 1988, the department 
will spend $895 million to manage its radio- 
active wastes, or nearly 12 percent of the 
$7.5 billion budget for nuclear weapons pro- 
duction. Two years earlier the amount was 
$618 million, 8 percent of the department's 
weapons budget. 

Engineers in Idaho say the particles of 
plutonium that have penetrated to the deep 
rocks do not pose an immediate threat to 
any of the 10,000 employees at the Idaho 
laboratory, the 40,000 residents of Idaho 
Falls, or to any other citizen. Health special- 
ists agreed. 

But Federal engineers said they are con- 
cerned about future generations, Plutonium 
remains radioactive for 250,000 years and 
even microscopic particles can be lethal if 
they are inhaled or swallowed. If enough of 
the man-made element penetrates to the 
underground reservoir, the acuifer’s use to 
farmers or households could be limited or 
ruined, the Federal authorities acknowl- 
edged. 

WE'RE WATCHING CAREFULLY 


“We don’t expect that to happen,” said 
James E. Solecki, director of waste manage- 
ment at the Idaho laboratory. “The levels of 
plutonium we've found are very low, about 
the same as what you'd find on the ground 
in New York or Washington from atmos- 
pheric testing in the 1950’s. We're watching 
the situation very carefully.” 

According to studies by the General Ac- 
counting Office, the investigative arm of 
Congress, the Idaho site is one of 1,300 in 
which wastes from atomic weapons produc- 
tion were buried or stored. The agency said 
many had become substantial environmen- 
tal and public health threats. Here are some 
of those situations: 

Radioactive substances from waste pits 
holding 11 million galions of uranium at an 
Energy Department plant in Fernald, Ohio, 
are leaking into an aquifer and have con- 
taminated wells a half-mile south of the fa- 
cility. 

More than 500,000 gallons of highly radio- 
active liquids have leaked from tanks at the 
Hanford Reservation near Richland, Wash. 
Other radioactive substances have contami- 
nated water under the ground. In another 
part of the reservation, billions of gallons of 
contaminated water were poured into the 
ground and a steady stream of radioactive 
tritium is flowing into the Columbia River. 

Chemicals and radioactive material have 
contaminated the aquifer beneath the Sa- 
vannah River Plant near Aiken, S.C., and 
are not present at levels 400 times greater 
than what the Government considers safe. 
The General Accounting Office and envi- 
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ronmental and scientific groups say the 300- 
square-mile region could be irreversibly con- 
taminated. 


GOVERNMENT'S BIGGEST CHALLENGE 


“The nation faces a formidable task to 
clean up thousands of sites owned by the 
Federal Government at which uncontained 
hazardous and radioactive wastes are con- 
taminating soil and ground water.” Dexter 
Peach, Assistant Comptroller General of 
the G.A.O., told a House Energy and Com- 
merce subcommittee last month. “Cleaning 
up the Energy Department's nuclear facili- 
ties may be the Government's biggest chal- 
lenge." 

The department is completing a $1.3 bil- 
lion plant to turn highly radioactive liquid 
wastes stored at the Savannah River Plant 
into glass logs for safer storage and a simi- 
lar plant is planned for the Hanford Reser- 
vation. A $700 million waste repository is 
under construction in New Mexico to per- 
manently store plutonium-contaminated 
wastes. 

The agency is also studying how to decon- 
taminate old reactors and production facili- 
ties that have been abandoned. Since 1982, 
workers clad in protective suits and outfit- 
ted with acetylene torches have been dis- 
mantling a laboratory building in Miamis- 
burg, Ohio. Taking the plutonium-contami- 
nated laboratory apart by hand and trans- 
porting the pieces to Idaho or New Mexico 
will not be completed until the mid-1990's 
when the cost is expected to total $50 mil- 
lion 


SUPPORT FOR THE ATV CON- 
SENT DECREE SHOULD MEAN 
OPPOSITION TO LEGISLATIVE 
ACTION 


HON. WILLIAM E. DANNEMEYER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 2, 1988 


Mr. DANNEMEYER. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday, April 18, 1988, Federal Judge Ger- 
hard Gessell heard arguments regarding the 
efficiacy of the final consent decree that was 
filed by the Justice Department [DOJ] on 
behalf of the Consumer Product Safety Com- 
mission [CPSC] and by the all terrain vehicle 
[ATV] distributors. On April 27, 1988, the final 
consent decree was approved by Judge Ges- 
sell. 

Since many of us represent ATV dealers 
and riders, it is important that Members be 
aware of the substantial progress of this 
issue. There are approximately 2.4 million 
ATV's is use in America with about 6.75 mil- 
lion riders. In addition, there are 4,900 inde- 
pendent ATV dealers nationwide. Because 
there is such widespread local interest in this 
issue and because of the attention this issue 
has received in the press, | commend to my 
colleagues the following information from the 
DOJ's brief in support of the final consent 
decree: 
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APPENDIX A 
[Comparison of relef in section 12 complaint, PCD and FCD) 
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APPENDIX A—Continued 
{Comparison of relief in section 12 complaint, PCD and FCD) 
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Category of rebel sought in complaint 
(14) No request for telei. 


(15) No request for fee. 


(16) No request for relief... 
(17) No request for fee. Cet 


(18) No request for feel.. 


Reliet agreed to in PCD 


Paragraph L] 
State legislation that provides for consistent 
-on training for ATV licensing and certification 
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(17) Government mane tight to initiate rulemaking 44 Hii 
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Relief agreed to in FCD 


(15) No material modification of PCD [FCO Paragraph 0) 


(16) No material modification of PCD [FCD Paragraph P). 
(17) No material modification of PCD [FCD Paragraph Q). 


(18) No safety-related communication bay m Distributor to 
Consumer shall de inconsistent with the terms of FCD [FCD Paragraph 1) 
(19) +20 shall have effect for term of ten years from date of Court's approval 


{FCO Paragraph f 


[In the U.S. District Court, District of 
Columbia, Civil Action No. 87-3525 GAG] 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, PLAINTIFF, v. 
AMERICAN HONDA Motor Co., INC., HONDA 
Moror Co., LTD., HONDA RESEARCH & DE- 
VELOPMENT Co., LTD., YAMAHA MOTOR Co., 
Lrp., YAMAHA Moror Corr., U.S.A., 
SuzuKI Morors Co., Lrp., U.S. SUZUKI 
Motor CORP., KAWASAKI HEAVY INDUS- 
TRIES LTD., KAWASAKI Motors CORP., 
U.S.A., POLARIS INDUSTRIES, L.P., DEFEND- 
ANTS. 

MEMORANDUM OF THE UNITED STATES IN 
SUPPORT OF FINAL CONSENT DECREES 


D. The absence of a refund provision does 
not render the decree an unfair, inad- 
equate, or unreasonable resolution of the 
ATV controversy 


As demonstrated above the settlement 
before the Court fully satisfies the require- 
ment that it be fair, reasonable and ade- 
quate. The absence of an agreement by de- 
fendants to provide a refund to past pur- 
chasers of ATVs in no way undermines this 
conclusion, notwithstanding the position of 
Amici to the contrary. 

While a refund remedy is authorized by 
Section 12 if necessary to protect the public 
from an imminently hazardous product, we 
start from the premise that there has never 
been a case granting relief of this kind 
across an entire industry's product line. The 
breadth and novelty of such a remedy 
would, standing alone, create significant un- 
certainty about the Government's likeli- 
hood of success in litigation. But the legisla- 
tive history of the CPSA suggests a cost- 
benefit approach in regulating consumer 
products. See S. Rep. No. 749, 92d Cong., 2d 
sess. 14-15 (1972); 118 Cong. Rec. S 18199 
(October 14, 1972). The Government, as 
part of its pre-litigation preparation, did an 
exhaustive analysis of this factor, interview- 
ing fact witnesses, consulting with experts, 
and examining the legal principles involved. 
While prudence dictates that our precise 
risk analysis not be disclosed here (because 
these privileged documents would be highly 
useful to adversaries in other CPSA cases or 
in this one, if the Final Consent Decree is 
not approved), suffice it to say that the 
Government's case would not be without 
difficulties. 

The primary focus of the CPSA is, of 
course, safety. By contrast, the protection 
which a refund remedy would afford to 
ATV owners is in large measure financial, as 
some of the Amici readily acknowledge in 
their briefs. See Brief of Amici Curiae 
States, pp. 32-34. A refund would be de- 
signed to serve primarily as equitable com- 
pensation for those who bought ATV's 
under the mistaken belief that they were 
harmless easy-to-ride vehicles and would 
provide a kind of “insurance” in the event 


of a declining resale value for ATVs on the 
used market as a result of the hazards of 
ATVs becoming known. As useful a remedy 
as that might be, it is far from a central ele- 
ment of the safety-related remedies sought 
by the CPSC. As a result, its absence from 
the settlement agreement in no way renders 
the settlement unfair, unreasonable or inad- 
equate, specifically given the preeminent 
purpose behind Section 12 of protecting the 
lives and limbs of consumers. The extensive 
safety-oriented relief achieved by the Final 
Consent Decree—relief which the Govern- 
ment could not have obtained in settlement 
had it persisted with its demand that de- 
fendants provide a refund—is indisputably 
more critical than a provision for restitu- 
tion.’ 

The extent to which a refund remedy 
would advance consumer safety beyond 
what the relief achieved through settlement 
also cannot be known. Arguably, however, 
the availability of a refund would do little, 
if anything, to enhance consumer safety in 
any significant way that the settlement 
relief does not. Amici appear to suggest that 
a refund is essential for inducing ATV 
owners to stop using their ATVs and to stop 
allowing their children to use them, thereby 
reducing deaths and injuries associated with 
ATV use. See Brief of Amici Curiae States, 
p. 33; Brief of United States Senator Alfon- 
ise M. D'Amato As Amicus Curiae, p. 3; 
Memorandum In Support Of Intervenors’ 
Motion Requesting Court To Hold A Hear- 
ing Before Approving Any Final Consent 
Decree, p. 9. Yet, based on its analysis of the 
data, the CPSC did not conclude that a 
recall or ban of ATVs was warranted at this 
time. Accordingly, the relief sought by the 
CPSC, includirg the voluntary repurchase 
proposal, was not designed to create the de 
Jacto recall Amici appear to support. Thus, 
to criticize the settlement because it does 
not have the effect of a ban or recall is to 
urge an approach to ATV safety not even 
adopted in the government’s complaint. 

At the same time, while it may be true 
that a refund would induce ATV owners to 
sell their ATV when they otherwise would 
not, the relief secured through settlement, 
with its numerous notification provisions, 
provides ample incentive for these individ- 
uals to discontinue their use (and their chil- 
dren's use) of ATVs if, fully informed of 
ATV risks by virtue of the settlement, he or 
she decides that operating the vehicle poses 


The decree does not, moreover, foreclose ATV 
owners from seeking restitution against the defend- 
ants under state deceptive marketing laws. In fact, 
a class action is now pending in U.S. District Court 
in Philadelphia asserting such claims on behalf of 
all ATV owners. Reinheimer, et al. v. American 
Honda Motor Co., Inc., et al, C.A. No. 88-0237 (E.D. 
Pa.) (filed January 13, 1988). 


an unacceptable risk of harm. Amici have 
not presented any reason to believe that a 
refund, in addition to the notification relief, 
is necessary to coax informed consumers 
into taking steps, appropriate in their judg- 
ment, to protect themselves and their fami- 
lies, whether that is careful use of the ma- 
chine or abandonment of it altogether. 

Given the lack of assurance that a refund 
remedy would do anything to reduce the 
number of deaths and severe injuries associ- 
ated with ATV operation beyond what the 
relief provided for in the consent decree will 
do,'® the position that only a settlement 
which includes a refund remedy would 
fairly, adequately and reasonably resolve 
the ATV controversy is untenable. The 
Court, therefore, should approve the settle- 
ment agreement reached by the parties de- 
spite the fact that it does not require con- 
sumer refunds, a remedy which could only 
be obtained, if at all, through protracted 
litigation lasting several years. Any other 
ruling would completely vitiate the certain 
benefits of the wide-ranging, timely remedi- 
al actions to which the Final Consent 
Decree obligates defendants. 


CONCLUSION 


The ATV industry has committed itself in 
the Final Consent Decree to offering con- 
sumers relief that will substantially abate 
the hazards associated with ATV usage. The 
defendants are now prepared, at consider- 
able cost, to disclose the dangers of their 
product to the public and to equip users of 
their product with the skills needed for its 
safe operation. There is simply no adequate 
reason for the Court to keep the public 
from receiving this long overdue relief. For 
the foregoing reasons, the Government re- 
spectfully requests that the court approve 
the final consent decree as promptly as pos- 
sible. 

Respectfully submitted, 

JohN R. BOLTON, Assistant 
Attorney General. 

Jay B. STEVENS, U.S. 
Attorney. 

ROBERT J. CYNKAR, Deputy 
Assistant Attorney 
General. 


The ATV distributors agreed to implement 
every program sought in the Government's 


A conceivable safety benefit to be attained 
through a refund remedy that is not attained by 
the consent decree is a deterrent in the future 
against product manufacturers and distributors de- 
fendants making the same mistakes that were made 
in the ATV industry. However, this result, albeit de- 
sirable, would do nothing to redress the imminent 
danger posed by ATVs and is therefore irrelevant 
to the purpose behind the government's Section 12 
action. 
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complaint, except one. The only action re- 
quested by the Government that was not in- 
cluded in the settlement was the provision 
that would have required the ATV distributors 
to provide refunds to all interested owners of 
three-wheel ATV's or of four-wheel ATV’s pur- 
chased for use by children under age 16. In 
an effort to provide some perspective on the 
absence of this provision from the consent 
decree, | have also attached pages 34-38 
from DOJ’s brief. As DOJ noted, “[a] refund 
would be designed to serve primarily as equi- 
table compensation for those who bought 
ATV's .* * Moreover, DOJ concluded that 
“* * * the availability of a refund would do 
little, if anything, to enhance consumer safety 
in any significant way that the settlement does 
not.” Given the importance of the immediate 
relief contained in the consent decree, the 
CPSC would have breached its statutory duty 
to protect consumer safety if it had rejected 
the settlement because there was not refund 
provision. 

| support the consent decree because of 
the immediacy and the nature of the relief 
contained in it. | urge my colleagues to join 
me in supporting the judge’s decision in the 
final consent decree and opposing any legisla- 
tive effort to undermine or vitiate it by legisla- 
tively imposing a requirement that ATV distrib- 
utors provide refunds. 


SENATE COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


Title IV of Senate Resolution 4, 
agreed to by the Senate on February 
4, 1977, calls for establishment of a 
system for a computerized schedule of 
all meetings and hearings of Senate 
committees, subcommittees, joint com- 
mittees, and committees of conference. 
This title requires all such committees 
to notify the Office of the Senate 
Daily Digest—designated by the Rules 
Committee—of the time, place, and 
purpose of the meetings, when sched- 
uled, and any cancellations or changes 
in the meetings as they occur. 

As an additional procedure along 
with the computerization of this infor- 
mation, the Office of the Senate Daily 
Digest will prepare this information 
for printing in the Extensions of Re- 
marks section of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record on Monday and Wednesday of 
each week. 

Any changes in committee schedul- 
ing will be indicated by placement of 
an asterisk to the left of the name of 
the unit conducting such meetings. 

Meetings scheduled for Tuesday, 
May 3, 1988, may be found in the 
Daily Digest of today’s RECORD. 


MEETINGS SCHEDULED 


MAY 9 


9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior and Related Agencies Subcommit- 
tee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1989 for the De- 
partment of the Interior and certain 
related agencies. 
SD-192 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


10:00 a.m. 

Appropriations 

HUD-Independent Agencies Subcommit- 
tee 

To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 

timates for fiscal year 1989 for the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment and related agencies. 


SD-124 
2:00 p.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior and Related Agencies Subcommit- 
tee 


To continue hearings on proposed 
budget estimates for fiscal year 1989 
for the Department of the Interior 
and certain related agencies. 

SD-192 
Governmental Affairs 

To hold hearings on the U.S.-Canada 
Free Trade Agreement signed on Jan- 
uary 2, 1988, to provide increased eco- 
nomic activity, higher trade levels, 
jobs, and enhanced competitiveness 
for the U.S. and Canada. 

SD-342 
MAY 10 


9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor, Health and Human Services, Edu- 
cation, and Related Agencies Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1989 for the De- 
partment of Education. 
SD-116 
Joint Economic 
Education and Health Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on the future of 
health care in America. 
2325 Rayburn Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1989 for defense 
programs. 
SD-192 
Appropriations 
HUD-Independent Agencies Subcommit- 
tee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1989 for the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment and related agencies. 
SD-124 


MAY 11 


9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor, Health and Human Services, Edu- 
cation, and Related Agencies Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1989 for Com- 
pensatory Education for the Disadvan- 
taged, School Improvement Programs, 
Impact Aid, Bilingual, Immigrant and 
Refugee Education, Education for the 
Handicapped, Rehabilitation Services 
and Handicapped Research, and Voca- 
tional and Adult Education. 
SD-192 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
SD-366 
Special on Aging 
To hold hearings to review biomedical 
advances in aging research. 
SD-G50 
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10:00 a.m. 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
To hold hearings on S. 1869, Dairy Farm 
Protection Act, and milk marketing 
orders. 
SR-332 
Appropriations 
Military Construction Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1989 for Air 
Force military construction and family 


housing programs. 
SD-124 
Governmental Affairs 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
SD-342 
2:00 p.m. 


Energy and Natural Resources 
Energy Research and Development Sub- 
committee 
To resume hearings on S. 1480, to pro- 
mote the integration of universities 
and private industry in the National 
Laboratory system of the Department 
of Energy in order to improve the de- 
velopment of technology in areas of 
economic potential, and Amendment 
No. 1627 proposed thereto. 
SD-366 
Small Business 
Business meeting, to mark up S. 1993, to 
improve the growth and development 
of small business concerns owned and 
controlled by socially and economical- 
ly disadvantaged individuals, especial- 
ly through participation in the Feder- 
al procurement process, and proposed 
legislation to authorize funds for fiscal 
year 1989 for the Small Business Ad- 
ministration. 
SR-428A 


MAY 12 


8:00 a.m, 
Veterans’ Affairs 
To hold hearings on S. 1692, to provide 
for the payment of a veterans’ disabil- 
ity benefit in the case of certain veter- 
ans who have non-Hodgkin's lym- 
phoma, S. 1787, to prescribe certain 
presumptions in the case of veterans 
who performed active service during 
the Vietnam era, and to review other 
related agent orange issues. 
SR-418 
9:00 a.m. 
Rules and Administration 
To resume hearings on S. 2061, to estab- 
lish national standards for voter regis- 
tration for elections for Federal office. 
SR-301 
9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor, Health and Human Services, Edu- 
cation, and Related Agencies Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1989 for Stu- 
dent Financial Assistance, Guaranteed 
Student Loans, Higher Education, 
Higher Education Facilities Loans and 
Insurance, College Housing Loans, 
Howard University, Special Institu- 
tions (includes American Printing 
House for the Blind, National Techni- 
cal Institute for the Deaf, and Gallau- 
det) Education Research and Statis- 
tics, and Libraries. 
SD-192 
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Governmental Affairs 
To resume hearings on restructuring the 
Nuclear Regulatory Commission. 
SD-342 
10.00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Foreign Operations Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1989 for bilat- 
eral economic assistance programs. 
S-126, Capitol 
Appropriations 
Commerce, Justice, State, the Judiciary, 
and Related Agencies Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1989 for trade 
activities of the Department of Com- 
merce and the U.S. Trade Representa- 
tive. 
8-146, Capitol 


Rules and Administration 
To hold hearings on S. 182 and H.R. 435, 
bills to establish a single poll closing 
time in the continental United States 
for Presidential general elections. 
SR-301 
2:00 p.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
To hold hearings on S. 2203, to extend 
the expiration date of title II of the 
Energy Policy and Conservation Act. 


SD-366 
MAY 13 
9:30 a.m. 
Governmental Affairs 
To hold hearings on regulatory reform. 
SD-342 
MAY 17 
9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 


Labor, Health and Human Services, Edu- 
cation, and Related Agencies Subcom- 
mittee 

To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1989 for certain 
programs of the Departments of 
Labor, Health and Human Services, 
and Education, and related agencies. 

SD-192 
10:00 a.m. 

Appropriations 

Foreign Operations Subcommittee 

To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1989 for bilat- 
eral economic assistance programs. 

S-126, Capitol 


MAY 18 


9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor, Health and Human Services, Edu- 
cation, and Related Agencies Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1989 for certain 
programs of the Departments of 
Labor, Health and Human Services, 
and Education, and related agencies. 
SD-192 
10:00 a.m. 
Governmental Affairs 
Government Efficiency, Federalism, and 
the District of Columbia Subcommit- 
tee 
To resume hearings on S. 1992, to pro- 
mote intergovernmental and inter- 
agency cooperation in the develop- 
ment of groundwater policy. 
SD-608 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


1:30 p.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
Employment and Productivity Subcom- 
mittee 
To resume hearings on S. 1731, to estab- 
lish a demonstration program to pro- 
vide educational and job-training serv- 
ices for severely disadvantaged youths. 
SD-430 
2:00 p.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Energy Research and Development Sub- 
committee 
To hold oversight hearings on the Presi- 
dent's proposed budget request for 
fiscal year 1989 for the Department of 
Energy, focusing on renewable energy 
and energy conservation programs. 
SD-366 


MAY 19 


9:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor, Health and Human Services, Edu- 
cation, and Related Agencies Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1989 for certain 
programs of the Departments of 
Labor, Health and Human Services, 
and Education, and related agencies. 
SD-192 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Foreign Commerce and Tourism Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on tourism as an 
export. 
SR-253 
Energy and Natural Resources 
To hold hearings on the Economic Reg- 
ulatory Administration’s prosecution 
of individuals in oil overcharge cases 
under the “central figure” theory of 
recovery in restitution, as adopted in 
Citronelle-Mobile Gathering, Inc. et 
al, v. Herrington, 826 F.2d 16 (TECA 
1987). 
SD-366 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Foreign Operations Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1989 for bilat- 
eral economic assistance programs. 
8-126. Capitol 


MAY 20 


10:00 a.m. 

Energy and Natural Resources 

Public Lands, National Parks and Forests 
Subcommittee 

To hold hearings on S. 1461, to convey 

certain lands to the YMCA of Las 
Vegas, Nevada, S. 1687, to correct his- 
torical and geographical oversights in 
the establishment and development of 
the Utah component of the Confeder- 
ated Tribes of the Goshute Reserva- 
tion, S. 1849, for the relief of Mr. Con- 
well F. Robinson and Mr. Gerald R. 
Robinson, and S. 2264, to exchange 
certain Federal mining rights for cer- 
tain lands in New Mexico. 


SD-366 
MAY 23 
8:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior and Related Agencies Subcommit- 
tee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1989 for certain 
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activities of the Department of the In- 
terior and Energy. 
S-128, Capitol 
10:00 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Mineral Resources Development and Pro- 
duction Subcommittee 
To hold oversight hearings on the De- 
partment of the Interior's royalty 
management program, 
SD-366 


MAY 24 


9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor, Health and Human Services, Edu- 
cation, and Related Agencies Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1989 for certain 
programs of the Departments of 
Labor, Health and Human Services, 
and Education, and related agencies. 
SD-192 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Energy Research and Development Sub- 
committee 
To hold oversight hearings on the Presi- 
dent’s proposed budget request for 
fiscal year 1989 for the Department of 
Energy, focusing on nuclear reactor 
and space nuclear power research and 
development programs. 


SD-366 
10:00 a.m. 
Finance 
To resume hearings on children’s health 
care issues. 
SD-215 
MAY 25 
9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 


Labor, Health and Human Services, Edu- 
cation, and Related Agencies Subcom- 
mittee 

To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1989 for certain 
programs of the Departments of 
Labor, Health and Human Services, 
and Education, and related agencies. 

SD-192 


Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
To hold hearings on insurance antitrust 
matters. 
SR-253 
10:00 a.m. 
Veterans’ Affairs 
To hold hearings on S. 1997, to reduce 
the monthly reduction of an individ- 
ual's basic pay for the provision of 
basic educational assistance and pro- 
vide for the payment to survivors of 
basic educational assistance paid for, 
but unused, by the participant, provi- 
sions of H.R. 4213, Montgomery GI 
Bill Amendments of 1988, and S. 2307, 
to make certain improvements in the 
educational assistance programs for 
veterans and eligible persons. 
SR-418 


MAY 26 
9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor, Health and Human Services, Edu- 
cation, and Related Agencies Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1989 for certain 
programs of the Departments of 
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Labor, Health and Human Services, 
and Education, and related agencies. 


SD-138 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Public Lands, National Parks and Forests 
Subcommittee 


To hold hearings on S. 1967, to provide 
for the establishment of the Tallgrass 
Prairie National Preserve in the State 
of Oklahoma. 

SD-366 


To resume hearings on children’s health 
care issues. 
SD-215 


JUNE 7 


9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor, Health and Human Services, Edu- 
cation, and Related Agencies Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1989 for certain 
programs of the Departments of 
Labor, Health and Human Services, 
and Education, and related agencies. 
SD-192 


10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Foreign Operations Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1988 for export 
financing programs. 
S-126, Capitol 


JUNE 8 


9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor, Health and Human Services, Edu- 
cation, and Related Agencies Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1989 for certain 
programs of the Departments of 
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Labor, Health and Human Services, 
and Education, and related agencies. 
SD-192 


JUNE 9 


9:00 a.m. 
Veterans’ Affairs 

To hold hearings on S. 2011, to increase 
the rate of VA compensation for veter- 
ans with service-connected disabilities 
and dependency and indemnity com- 
pensation for the survivors of certain 
disabled veterans, S. 1805, to protect 
certain pensions and other benefits of 
veterans and survivors of veterans who 
are entitled to damages in the case of 
“In re: ‘Agent Orange’ Product Liabil- 
ity Litigation", and to hold oversight 
hearings on activities of the Board of 
Veterans’ Appeals, and related mat- 

ters. 
SR-418 


9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor, Health and Human Services, Edu- 
cation, and Related Agencies Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1989 for certain 
programs of the Departments of 
Labor, Health and Human Services, 
and Education, and related agencies. 
SD-192 


JUNE 10 


10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Foreign Operations Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1989 for defense 
security assistance programs. 
S-126, Capitol 
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JUNE 14 


10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Foreign Operations Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1989 for foreign 
assistance programs. 
S-126, Capitol 


JUNE 16 


9:00 a.m, 
Appropriations 
Foreign Operations Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1989 for foreign 
assistance programs. 
SD-192 
9:30 a.m. 
Veterans’ Affairs 
To hold hearings on S. 2207, to author- 
ize the Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs to provide assistive simians and 
dogs to veterans who, by reason of 
quadriplegia, are entitled to disability 
compensation under laws administered 
by the Veterans’ Administration, S. 
2105, to extend for 4 years the author- 
ity of the VA to contract for drug and 
alcohol treatment and rehabilitation 
services in halfway houses and other 
certain community-based facilities, 
and S. 2294, to extend the authority of 
the VA to continue major health-care 
programs, and to revise and clarify VA 
authority to furnish certain health- 
care benefits, and to enhance VA au- 
thority to recruit and retain certain 
health-care personnel. 
SR-418 


JUNE 24 
9:30 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 

Foreign Commerce and Tourism Subcom- 

mittee 
To hold hearings on Japanese patent 

policy. 
SR-253 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—7uesday, May 3, 1988 


The House met at 12 noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James David 
Ford, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Gracious God, You call Your people 
to be peacemakers and yet there is so 
much tumult, You direct us to be 
agents of reconciliation, and yet we so 
often highlight our differences and we 
miss our unity as a people. O God, 
make real in our lives the celebration 
of our common gifts and life, ordered 
by Your hand and blessed by Your 
grace. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has ex- 
amined the Journal of the last day’s 
proceedings and announces to the 
House his approval thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the 
Journal stands approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was commu- 
nicated to the House by Mrs. Emery, 
one of his secretaries, 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Hallen, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed a bill of 
the following title, in which the con- 
currence of the House is requested: 


S. 237. An act to amend section 207 of title 
18, United States Code, to prohibit Members 
of Congress and officers and employees of 
any branch of the United States Govern- 
ment from attempting to influence the 
United States Government or from repre- 
senting or advising a foreign entity for a 
proscribed period after such officer or em- 
ployee leaves Government service, and for 
other purposes. 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 
The SPEAKER. This is Private Cal- 
endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
individual bill on the Private Calen- 
dar. 


CHUN WEI WONG AND OTHERS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2108) 
for the relief of Chun Wei Wong, Bic 
Ya Ma Wong, Wing Sing Wong, Wing 
Yum Wong, and Man Yee Wong. 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 


There was no objection. 


EMILIE SANTOS 


The Clerk called the Senate bill (S. 
393) for the relief of Emilie Santos. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate bill, as follows: 


S. 393 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
administration of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Emilie Santos shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully admit- 
ted to the United States for permanent resi- 
dence as of the date of the enactment of 
this Act upon payment of the required visa 
fee. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such alien as provided for in this 
Act, the Secretary of State shall instruct 
the proper officer to reduce by the proper 
number, during the current fiscal year or 
the fiscal year next following, the total 
number of immigrant visas which are made 
available to natives of the country of the 
alien’s birth under section 203(a) of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act or, if applica- 
ble, the total number of immigrant visas 
which are made available to natives of the 
country of the alien’s birth under section 
2020) of such Act. 


The Senate bill was ordered to be 
read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


SAMUEL O. JOHNSON 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2358) 
for the relief of Samuel O. Johnson. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the present consideration of the 
bill? 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER. Mr. Speak- 
er, I object. 

Mr. BUECHNER. Mr. 
object. 

The SPEAKER. Two objections are 
heard. Under the rule, the bill is re- 
committed to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


Speaker, I 


RODNEY E, HOOVER 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1491) 
for the relief of Rodney E. Hoover. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the present consideration of the 
bill? 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER. Mr. Speak- 
er, I object. 

Mr. BUECHNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
object. 

The SPEAKER. Two objections are 
heard. Under the rule, the bill is re- 
committed to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


ELIZABETH PALANSKY SURAK 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1672) 
for the relief of Elizabeth Palansky 
Surak. 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 


CATHLEEN S. O'REGAN 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2684) 
for the relief of Cathleen S. O'Regan. 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 


HELEN LANNIER 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1864) 
for the relief of Helen Lannier. 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 


HILARIO R. ARMIJO AND 
OTHERS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2682) 
for the relief of Hilario R. Armijo, 
Timothy W. Armijo, Allen M. Baca, 
Vincent A. Chavez, David G. Chinana, 
Victor Chinana, Ivan T. Gachupin, Mi- 
chael J. Gachupin, Frank Madalena, 
Jr., Dennis P. Magdalena, Anthony M. 
Pecos, Lawrence A. Seonia, José R. 
Toledo, Roberta P. Toledo, Nathaniel 
G. Tosa, Allen L. Toya, Jr., Andrew V. 
Waquie, and Benjamin P. Waquie. 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 


PINE RIDGE INDIAN 
RESERVATION 
The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2711) 
to settle certain claims arising out of 
activities on the Pine Ridge Indian 
Reservation. 


O This symbol represents the time of day during the House proceedings, e.g., C 1407 is 2:07 p.m. 
Matter set in this typeface indicates words inserted or appended, rather than spoken, by a Member of the House on the floor. 
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Mr. SENSENBRENNER. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 


STONEWALLING AT FHLBB 


(Mr. ST GERMAIN asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
assistance programs being carried out 
by the Federal Savings and Loan In- 
surance Corporation for failing and 
failed savings and loan institutions are 
creating massive drains on the insur- 
ance fund. 

It is essential, Mr. Speaker, that the 
Congress watch these operations close- 
ly and make certain they are being 
carried out with efficiency, and at the 
lowest possible cost and in a manner 
that preserves a competitive financial 
system. 

As part of that oversight effort, the 
Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs 
Committee has been attempting to 
obtain basic information on the oper- 
ations of the troubled Financial Cor- 
poration of America, the largest thrift 
holding company in the Nation with 
nearly $34 billion in assets. 

Today marks the 92st day since I 
asked for a set of detailed documents 
from FHLBB on FCA. Outside of a 
few publicly available items and press 
releases—and belatedly one confiden- 
tial letter—the committee has been 
stonewalled. 

Now, even phone calls that have 
been initiated by the committee's in- 
vestigative staff—which I have as- 
signed to work on FCA—go unan- 
swered by the bureaucrats at FHLBB. 

Mr. Speaker, I suggest that the 
FHLBB wake up and face the fact 
that the committee will carry out its 
oversight responsibility. There are 
ways around the stonewall. 


MORE TRADE BILL TRICKERY 


(Mr. MICHEL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, here we 
go again. There seems to be a new 
Democratic leadership policy around 
here: a new one to win at all costs. 

We saw it on the rule on reconcilia- 
tion last year. 

Now we are getting it in double doses 
on the trade bill. First we got it on 
consideration of a 1,200-page confer- 
ence report without an opportunity 
really to read it or adequate time. 

Now I understand the Democratic 
leadership is secretly delaying the offi- 
cial and final copy of the trade confer- 
ence report agreement. I am told there 
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is a proposed new rule in the works 
that will allow the majority to delete 
the Alaskan oil provisions in a last- 
ditch attempt to manipulate a veto 
override vote in the Senate. 

Mr. Speaker, is there nothing left of 
the integrity of our rules and our pro- 
cedures? Good policy is the product of 
good legislation produced honestly 
and openly in a deliberative manner. 

Mr. Speaker, I think you’re taking 
this House down a very slippery slope 
resorting to devious means to achieve 
a political victory. 

Why is it necessary to twist our pro- 
cedures and bend the rules to the 
breaking point? 

I see it as breaking the bonds of 
trust and comity and blindfolding the 
Members. 

We all like our legislative tussles 
around here but at what cost I would 
have to ask, Mr. Speaker. 


THE TRADE BILL AND ALASKAN 
OIL 


(Mr. COELHO asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. COELHO. Mr. Speaker, I find it 
intriguing that our minority leader is 
basing some comments on some specu- 
lation saying that he is concerned that 
we may have a secret plan to take care 
of the President’s objection. I had un- 
derstood that the President might be 
opposed to part of the trade bill that 
deals with Alaskan oil and we may 
want to correct that. 

Now I have a hard time understand- 
ing how the minority leader would be 
opposed to such an effort. You know, 
maybe it is the astrological signs that 
say we are supposed to be opposed to 
certain things today. I well understand 
that. 


CBO FOUND MINIMUM WAGE 
BILL COULD WIPE OUT 500,000 
JOBS AND BOOST INFLATION 


(Mr. PETRI asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. PETRI. Mr. Speaker, the major- 
ity party has been caught attempting 
to suppress unfavorable information 
in a report from the supposedly non- 
partisan Congressional Budget Office. 

The CBO found that the minimum 
wage bill could wipe out 500,000 jobs 
and boost inflation. But the folks who 
run the Labor Committee didn’t want 
that kind of information, and ordered 
it removed from the CBO report 
before the minority could see it. 

Last week, the majority staff had 
the gall to state that it had a right to 
suppress that information because it 
was not required by law to provide it. 

What this shows is that these people 
aren’t interested in the facts. 
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They aren’t interested in nonparti- 
san analysis. 

They're just interested in ramming 
their bill through with brute force—no 
matter who gets hurt. 

Now, I ask you: Suppose you found a 
nice looking car at a used car lot. 

And suppose before buying it you 
wanted an independent mechanic to 
check it out. 

And suppose the salesman said, “I’m 
not required to do that—and besides, 
my mechanic says the car’s fine. Trust 
me.” 

Would you buy a car from this 
fellow? 

I sure wouldn't. 

And I recommend that my col- 
leagues not buy legislation from 
people that follow the same proce- 
dure. 


THE PRESIDENT’S STARS WERE 
ON OUR SIDE! 


(Mr. TRAFICANT asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, 
Deputy Defense Secretary Taft is 
touring Europe and Asia to talk with 
our allies about burden sharing. I am 
glad to see that the Pentagon is finally 
wising up and taking some action to 
end this free ride. 

But I ask today: Why did it take this 
administration 7 years to wise up? 

Our taxpayers spend $150 billion a 
year to defend NATO countries. We 
have our troops deployed on their soil. 

World War II ended 40 years ago 
and the nations of Western Europe are 
mature economies now. Countries like 
Italy and West Germany have a trade 
surplus with America. 

Now our so-called ally, Spain, is kick- 
ing out one of our more important Air 
Force bases. 

For our taxpayers to continue 
paying the lion’s share of NATO's de- 
fense makes no sense at all. But then 
again, as Mr. CoELHO said, what can 
we expect from a President who sched- 
ules his press conferences and speech- 
es based on the signs of the zodiac? 

The only thing I can say is, “Thank 
you, Mr. President, I am glad to see 
that the stars were finally on our 
side.” 


SUSPEND PETE ROSE FOR A 
YEAR 


(Mr. PORTER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, last Sat- 
urday night the manager of the Cin- 
cinnati Reds, Pete Rose, disputed a 
call on a close play by deliberately 
bumping and shoving the umpire. 
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Rose was ejected from the game and 
there followed a reaction from the 
Cincinnati fans, throwing bottles and 
other objects, that required the 
umpire to leave the field for the re- 
mainder of the game. 

The league president promptly sus- 
pended Mr. Rose for 30 days and fined 
him an unspecified ‘substantial 
amount.” Rose is appealing the presi- 
dent's decision. 

Mr. Speaker, the umpire should be 
allowed to appeal, and Rose should be 
suspended for a year without pay. 

Young people in America look up to 
an authentic star and baseball hero 
like Pete Rose. What this ugly inci- 
dent says to America, and young 
people in particular, is that legitimate 
authority can be spurned whenever we 
decide we disagree with it. This is ex- 
actly the kind of attitude that lies 
behind much of our Nation’s crime, 
gang, and drug problems, 

With star status comes responsibil- 
ity. It isn’t enough to say you respect 
authority, Mr. Speaker. Pete Rose 
shouldn't be slapped on the wrist. He 
should be hit over the head. 
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TIME TO BEGIN TRUE 
ECONOMIC REFORM IN POLAND 


(Mrs. KENNELLY asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
her remarks.) 

Mrs. KENNELLY. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning’s headlines bring us news of 
the worst wave of labor unrest in 
Poland since that Government's 1981 
military crackdown on Solidarity. 

Solidarity chairman, Lech Walesa, 
yesterday proclaimed a strike at the 
Gdansk Shipyard where Solidarity was 
born in 1980. This brings to four, the 
number of strikes in Poland this week. 

These latest developments are not 
simply local conflicts, but the working 
men and women of Poland wondering 
if they haven’t been left out of glas- 
nost. These are good and decent 
people who are simply demanding le- 
galization of Solidarity and a decent 
living wage for their hard work. They 
do so at great personal risk as the 
Government begins to clamp down on 
the activities of Solidarity activists. 

Glasnost and successful economic 
reform in Poland requires respect and 
genuine dialog between the Govern- 
ment and the Polish people. I call on 
General Jaruzelski to begin negotia- 
tions with Walesa on the legalization 
of Solidarity and to begin true eco- 
nomic reform in Poland. 


CONGRESS PUTS ITSELF ABOVE 
THE LAW 


(Mr. WALKER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 
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Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
concerned about an article that ap- 
pears in the Washington Times this 
morning in which the Speaker and the 
majority leader defend the way that 
Congress hires and fires staff in this 
institution. 

The article quotes the majority 
leader as saying, “There are no sugges- 
tions that this is a general problem, we 
don’t condone it,” as we talk about 
some of the problems in staffing that 
have been highlighted in recent days 
and recent months. 

This is indeed an institution that 
has put itself above the law. We do not 
require ourselves to follow the same 
policies that we require of employers 
across this country. We do not require 
the same things in health and safety. 
We do not require the same things in 
discrimination in civil rights. We do 
not require anything of ourselves. 

Now we have the two most powerful 
leaders of this House saying they con- 
done what we have done. 

I would suggest that there are a lot 
of employers in this country who do 
not think they discriminate, either, or 
who do not think they abuse the 
health and safety of their workers, 
who are covered by our laws. 

It was not a general practice, it was a 
minority practice, it was a minority 
practice that we decided to cover; but 
when it comes to ourselves, there is a 
different standard. 

We are indeed, as we have been de- 
scribed by a national publication the 
other day, the House of Lords, in 
which we believe we are above the law 
and that no law should cover us, only 
others. 

Mr. Speaker, I think it is about time 
we change. I am disturbed by an arti- 
cle that says that the leadership 
around here says no change, we con- 
done. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


(Mr. BILIRAKIS asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. BILIRAKIS. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday, I was unavoidably detained 
and missed the vote—rolicall No. 86— 
on H.R. 1811, the Radiation Exposed 
Veterans Compensation Act. Had I 
been present, I would have voted in 
favor of this important measure. 

The compromise agreement reached 
between the two Chambers will pro- 
vide long-overdue VA disability com- 
pensation and dependency and indem- 
nity compensation to veterans and 
their survivors who were exposed to 
ionizing radiation. H.R. 1811 is a fair 
agreement that grants a service-con- 
nected disability to those exposed to 
low-level radiation. 

Mr. Speaker, these veterans who 
were exposed to radiation following 
World War II have waited for years 
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for Congress to take action on this 
issue. Between 1945 and 1963, as many 
as 220,000 military personnel were ex- 
posed to low levels of radiation during 
their military service. 

We have debated this issue for years 
and regardless of incomplete informa- 
tion, the time has come to live up to 
our commitment and honor those who 
have served this Nation. As a cospon- 
sor of H.R. 1811 and a member of the 
House Veterans’ Affairs Committee, I 
am pleased the House overwhelmingly 
approved this legislation. 


SUPREME COURT DECISION A 
BLOW AGAINST CONSUMERS 


(Mr. GLICKMAN asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. GLICKMAN. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday, the Supreme Court handed 
down a ruling that strikes a blow at 
vigorous competition in the retail mar- 
ketplace. The Court held, in Business 
Electronics Corp. versus Sharp Elec- 
tronics Corp., that a manufacturer’s 
decision to stop selling goods to a dis- 
counting retailer like K-Mart of Wal- 
mart, in response to another retailer's 
complaints about their price cutting, is 
not a per se violation of the Sherman 
Act. The effect of this ruling is that 
discounters such as K-Mart, Walmart, 
Sam's Burlington Coat Factory, and 
others may not be able to buy goods 
from certain manufacturers unless 
they charge consumers higher prices. 
Of course, this means ultimately that 
the consumer either will pay a higher 
price at those stores or will find that 
certain manufacturer’s goods are no 
longer available from discounters at 
all. What the majority of the Court 
has classified as a vertical nonprice re- 
striction is in fact a boycott, and such 
conduct should be per se illegal. The 
Court has improperly accepted the 
Reagan administration's anticonsumer 
view of antitrust law. 

Last year, the House passed H.R. 
585, the Freedom From Vertical Price 
Fixing Act of 1987, which was intend- 
ed to prevent the sort of conduct the 
Supreme Court has just sanctioned. 
We must now take whatever action is 
necessary to make sure that this bill 
becomes law in the 100th Congress, 
and that it overturns yesterday's deci- 
sion. The antitrust laws were intended 
to maintain competition, not prices, 
and this decision is a giant step back- 
ward for consumers. 


A WARNING TO VETERANS 


(Mr. MONTGOMERY asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and_ 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
it has started again. About this time 
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each year someone mails out a form 
that says if you are a veteran and if 
you dropped your GI life insurance, or 
let it lapse, you are still eligible for a 
dividend. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish this was correct, 
but it is not, and it is a hoax. 

The Veterans’ Administration is 
again warning veterans not to be 
misled by false information regarding 
the payment of a special life insurance 
dividend. 

As Thomas Turnage, Administrator 
of the Veterans’ Administration, has 
said, this is a hoax that has plagued 
this agency for over 40 years. 


PERMISSION TO CONSIDER 
AMENDMENTS PRINTED IN 
SECTION 3 OF HOUSE REPORT 
100-579 IN THE SAME MANNER 
AS AUTHORIZED BY SECTION 
27) OF HOUSE RESOLUTION 
436 FOR AMENDMENTS PRINT- 
ED IN SECTION 3 OF HOUSE 
REPORT 100-590 ON H.R. 4264, 
NATIONAL DEFENSE AUTHORI- 
ZATION ACT, FISCAL YEAR 1989 


Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that, during the further 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 4264) 
pursuant to House Resolution 436, it 
may be in order to consider amend- 
ments printed in section 3 of House 
Report 100-579 in the same manner as 
authorized by section 2(7) of that reso- 
lution for amendments printed in sec- 
tion 3 of House Report 100-590. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

Mr. KASICH. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, my understanding 
is that this is an effort by the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. BUSTA- 
MANTE]—— 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield, no; the gentleman is 
ahead. That is the second unanimous 
consent request. 

Mr. KASICH. This is the Solarz 
amendment? 

Mr. ASPIN. No, this is neither. 

Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will 
yield, let me explain to the gentleman 
from Ohio, we have two rules. One 
rule says that if we can have an en 
bloc amendment of section 3 of that 
rule, the other allows us to put in an 
en bloc amendment of section 3 of the 
second rule. 

All I am asking here is that instead 
of having two en bloc amendments, we 
might have one en bloc amendment 
comprising the amendments covered 
in both rules that would then be pre- 
sented to the body for single consider- 
ation. 

Mr. KASICH. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is the objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 
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REQUEST FOR PERMISSION FOR 
SOLARZ AMENDMENT PRINTED 
IN SECTION 1 OF HOUSE 
REPORT 100-590 TO BE CONSID- 
ERED AS AMENDMENT 52 IN 
SECTION 3 OF THAT REPORT, 
AND THAT MR. BUSTAMANTE 
BE ALLOWED TO MODIFY HIS 
AMENDMENT, PRINTED IN SEC- 
TION 2 OF THE REPORT ON 
H.R. 4264, NATIONAL DEFENSE 
AUTHORIZATION ACT, FISCAL 
YEAR 1989 


Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that, during the further 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 4264) 
pursuant to House Resolution 436, the 
amendment of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. SoLARZ] printed in sec- 
tion 1 of House Report 100-590 may be 
considered as though it were printed 
as amendment 52 in section 3 of that 
report. And that Mr. BUSTAMANTE be 
allowed to modify his amendment, 
printed in section 2 of the report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

Mr. KASICH. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, if I could for just 
a moment explore the rule or the pro- 
visions of the rule that we passed, does 
the rule say that we can modify, or 
does it say we must go line for line, 
word for word? Is that the reason for 
the unanimous consent request? 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield, the rule we are oper- 
ating under says that the amendment 
as it is printed in the Recorp must be 
offered, and then it is possible for any 
Member, the author or any other 
Member, to offer an amendment to 
modify that amendment. 

We will have several amendments 
like that when we get into the process 
today. 

So what we are trying to do here is 
to save a little time by allowing the 
gentleman from Texas (Mr. BUSTA- 
MANTE] to amend his amendment. 

If this unanimous consent request is 
not granted, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. BUSTAMANTE] will present 
his amendment as it is printed, within 
10 minutes of debate on that one, but 
somebody then will have to offer the 
Bustamante amendment with 10 min- 
utes of debate. 

We are trying by this process to 
modify the Bustamante amendment, 
because the gentleman agrees to the 
modification, and allow it to go for- 
ward and save us some time. 

Mr. KASICH. Further reserving the 
right to object, Mr. Speaker, were 
both these amendments submitted by 
the deadline that we established under 
the rule? 

Mr. ASPIN. The gentleman is asking 
a question to which I do not know the 
answer. 

Does the gentleman mean the Solarz 
amendment and the Bustamante 
amendment? The gentleman would 
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have to ask the Rules Committee, I do 
not know. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KASICH. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

I am wondering if we are going to go 
through a process of modifying the 
rule so that people can offer amend- 
ments different from what is provided 
for in the rule, whether or not this is 
an opportunity for us to reconsider 
whether or not we want to have the 
drug amendments that a number of us 
were concerned about being dropped 
brought to the floor. Can we in fact 
get a unanimous-consent request that 
would allow the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HUNTER] and the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. SHaw] to offer 
their drug interdiction amendments 
on the floor in the same kind of a 
modification procedure, since we are 
modifying the rule? 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KASICH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. ASPIN. As I understand it, the 
amendments, the changes that we are 
recommending here, have been worked 
out with the minority side on these 
issues. 

Mr. KASICH. Mr. Speaker, if I can 
reclaim my time, they have not neces- 
sarily been worked out with this 
Member. 
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They may have been worked out 
with other Members, and I am not 
convinced I am going to object, I say 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
AsPINn], but the problem that I have is 
that we have passed a rule, and now 
we end up in this situation. We initial- 
ly get a rule that is not satisfactory to 
us to begin with, and then we start to 
modify the rule, and as we found out 
last week, one of the amendments that 
will be offered was offered beyond the 
deadline and it was actually written in 
the rule. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman from Ohio will yield further, 
what I am trying to do here is not sub- 
vert the system. I am trying to save 
this body some time. If the gentleman 
from Ohio is unhappy with the things 
that we are working out with the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. DICKIN- 
son], I think the gentleman from Ohio 
has got to take up the issue with the 
gentleman from Alabama. We are in 
fact offering no amendments, no pro- 
posals, no unanimous consents that 
have not been cleared with the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. DICKINSON]. 

Mr. KASICH. Mr. Speaker, reclaim- 
ing my time, I understand what the 
gentleman from Wisconsin is saying, 
But I have not had the opportunity to 
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speak directly with the gentleman 
from Alabama about this and when- 
ever anyone is trying to handle 50 dif- 
ferent things at once, sometimes some- 
thing will fall through the cracks. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not objecting to 
this. My concern, and the concern of 
many on this side of the aisle is that 
when we establish a rule we want to 
make sure that we are not going to 
make revisions in that rule. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my unanimous-consent request. It is 
going to take more time to discuss it 
here than we were going to save with 
this process. 

Mr. Speaker, again I withdraw my 
unanimous-consent request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman 
from Wisconsin withdraws his unani- 
mous-consent request. 


EXTENDING INTERNATIONAL 
FISHERY AGREEMENT BE- 
TWEEN GOVERNMENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND GOVERN- 
MENT OF THE GERMAN DEMO- 
CRATIC REPUBLIC—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES (H. DOC. NO. 
100-191) 


The SPEAKER laid before the 
House the following message from the 
President of the United States; which 
was read and, together with the ac- 
companying papers, referred to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, and ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the Magnuson 
Fishery Conservation and Manage- 
ment Act of 1976 (Public Law 94-265; 
16 U.S.C. 1801 et seq.), I transmit here- 
with an Agreement effected by ex- 
change of notes April 12, 1988, extend- 
ing for the period of 2 years from July 
1, 1988, until July 1, 1990, and amend- 
ing to conform with current United 
States law the Governing Internation- 
al Fishery Agreement between the 
Government of the United States of 
America and the Government of the 
German Democratic Republic, signed 
at Washington on April 13, 1983. The 
exchange of notes together with the 
present Agreement constitute a Gov- 
erning International Fishery Agree- 
ment within the requirements of Sec- 
tion 201(c) of the Act. 

United States fishing industry inter- 
ests have urged prompt consideration 
of this Agreement, and, similarly, I re- 
quest that the Congress give favorable 
consideration to this Agreement at an 
early date to avoid disruption of ongo- 
ing cooperative fishing ventures. 

Since 60 calendar days of continuous 
session, as required by the legislation, 
may not be available before the cur- 
rent Agreement is scheduled to expire, 
I recommend that the Congress con- 
sider passage of a joint resolution to 
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bring into force the Agreement of 
April 12, 1988. 
RONALD REAGAN. 
Tue WHITE House, May 3, 1988. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE AUTHORI- 
ZATION ACT, FISCAL YEAR 1989 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to House 
Resolution 436 and rule XXIII, the 
Chair declares the House in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill, H.R. 4264. 
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IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

Accordingly the House resolved 
itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the further consideration of 
the bill (H.R. 4264) to authorize ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year 1989 
amended budget request for military 
functions of the Department of De- 
fense and to prescribe military person- 
nel levels for such Department for 
fiscal year 1989, to amend the Nation- 
al Defense Authorization Act for fiscal 
years 1988 and 1989, and for other 
purposes, with Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI in 
the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Com- 
mittee of the Whole rose on Monday, 
May 2, 1988, the consideration of cer- 
tain en bloc amendments printed in 
section 3 of House Report 100-590 had 
been disposed of. 

It is now in order to debate the sub- 
ject matter of the Davis-Bacon Act. 

Pursuant to House Resolution 436, 
the gentlewoman from Colorado [Mrs. 
SCHROEDER] will be recognized for 15 
minutes and the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Dickinson] will be recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentle- 
woman from Colorado (Mrs. ScHROE- 
DER]. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 6% minutes to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. MURPHY]. 

Mr. MURPHY. I rise today to offer 
my amendment No. 177, which the 
Rules Committee has made in order. 
My amendment is the text of H.R. 
2216 as reported by the Committee on 
Education and Labor providing for 
comprehensive reform of the Davis- 
Bacon Act. 

As I said recently in a letter to all of 
my colleagues, Mr. HAWKINS and I 
would not have chosen this forum to 
bring H.R. 2216 to the floor of the 
House. I have worked hard over the 
last year to fulfill a promise that the 
Education and Labor Committee 
would bring Davis-Bacon reform legis- 
lation before this body. 

H.R. 2216 was introduced on April 
29, 1987 by Mr. Hawkins and myself. 
The Subcommittee on Labor Stand- 
ards held hearings before and after in- 
troduction of these broad reaching 
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amendments. The leadoff witness both 
times was my friend, and colleague 
Mr. STENHOLM. This legislation was 
modified and improved in discussions 
with construction industry employer 
groups as well as representatives of or- 
ganized labor. We reported H.R. 2216 
from the subcommittee on June 24, 
1987. The Committee on Education 
and Labor ordered this bill reported 
on August 4, 1987, and the committee 
report, No 100-504 was filed on Febru- 
ary 9, 1988. 

The Davis-Bacon Act, in its origin 
and today provides basic protection for 
laborers and mechanics on federally 
funded or assisted construction 
projects. I would have preferred for us 
to set aside the time to conduct a 
longer and broader House debate on 
this legislation. However, the press of 
other business has greatly diminished 
the chances of our being able to ad- 
dress this matter on a different day 
under a different rule. 

Unfortunately the opponents of the 
Davis-Bacon Act have forced consider- 
ation today and hopefully we will re- 
solve the matter of Davis-Bacon with- 
out taking up too much of this body’s 
time. 

Very briefly let me describe the pro- 
visions of my amendment which is the 
text of H.R. 2216 as reported by the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

It will raise the act’s coverage 
threshold for construction projects fi- 
nanced with tax dollars from $2,000 to 
$50,000. 

It provides an objective standard to 
prevent agencies from splitting con- 
tracts to avoid the application of the 
new threshold. It raises from $2,000 to 
$15,000 for repairs and remodeling on 
Federal contracts. 

It compels the Department of Labor 
to issue more timely wage determina- 
tions. 

It restores the scope of prevailing 
wage surveys to include all similar con- 
struction in an applicable area and not 
statewide. Only in the applicable area. 

It provides two alternatives to the 
present much-criticized compliance 
system of exclusive relief from the De- 
partment of Labor. It expedites the 
administrative process and it provides 
a private right of action. 

I will say to my colleagues that pri- 
vate right is controlled by a very tight 
90-day statute of limitations from the 
end of the project. 

It cuts in half the employer payroll 
reporting requirements under the 
Copeland Act. It is now required 
weekly, and we would require it only 
every other week or 26 times per year 
instead of 52 times per year, which 
would aid the employers in that re- 
porting requirement. 

It codifies the authority of the Sec- 
retary of the Department of Labor to 
issue decisions concerning the inter- 
pretation and application of the act 
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that are final and binding on all agen- 
cies, thus giving the Department of 
Labor by legislation the right to super- 
sede rulings from other agencies, 
which has aided greatly in the conflict 
of application of Davis-Bacon. 

It strengthens current law applying 
prevailing wages on lease-construction 
projects. 

It defines apprentice, trainee, and 
helper. It restricts the amount of 
fringe benefits an employer may in- 
clude as part of the prevailing wage 
payment to the aggregate level of 
fringe benefits determined to be pre- 
vailing. 

Mr. STENHOLM’s amendment No. 233 
on the other hand raises the Davis- 
Bacon threshold to levels far beyond 
adjustments for inflation or a true 
small contract exemption from pro- 
curement paperwork. Coupled with 
weak language to discourage contract 
splitting, requiring proof of intent to 
avoid the Davis-Bacon Act, Mr. STEN- 
HOLM’s amendment will deny thou- 
sands of workers on thousands of con- 
tracts essential prevailing wage protec- 
tion. 

My colleague’s amendment would 
also encourage broader use of helpers, 
eliminating jobs for both skilled 
craftsmen and apprentices. The obvi- 
ous result of this shortsighted admin- 
istration approach is erosion of crafts- 
manship, and safety now and even 
worse shortages of skilled workers 
later because we allowed helpers to 
displace apprentices and trainees 
needed to build Federal projects in the 
future. 

Finally, Mr. STENHOLM’s amendment 
would eliminate regular payroll re- 
ports by contractors thereby prevent- 
ing granting agencies, DOL, interested 
business or labor groups and even the 
Congress from monitoring Davis- 
Bacon compliance on federally fi- 
nanced or assisted construction 
projects. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Chairman, today I and my col- 
league, the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. STENHOLM], intend to offer our 
Davis-Bacon reform amendment that 
applies to all military-construction 
projects. 

This amendment would increase the 
threshold for Davis-Bacon compliance 
from $2,000 to $250,000 and would rec- 
ognize the category of “helpers” to en- 
courage the employment of entry-level 
workers. 

Davis-Bacon was first enacted during 
the 1930’s and has only been amended 
once, in 1934, which actually lowered 
the threshold. Obviously, times have 
changed over the past 50 years, and 
the need to bring the act in line with 
the 1980's is long overdue. With the 
threshold increased to $250,000 only 
12 percent of the military construction 
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budget would be affected, I repeat, 
only 12 percent. 

The Congressional Budget Office es- 
timates that the savings in budget au- 
thority alone would be $168 million in 
fiscal year 1989 and $882 million over 
the next 5 years. The amendment is 
strongly supported by the administra- 
tion, even though they would rather 
see the threshold raised to $1 million. 
The $250,000 increase achieves a rea- 
sonable compromise between the ad- 
ministration request and the current 
law. Not only would this amendment 
save millions of defense dollars annu- 
ally, it would also increase minority 
and small business participation in 
bidding for military-construction 
projects. 

The small contractor has been dis- 
couraged from even attempting to bid 
on a military-construction project be- 
cause of the inflated wage rate that 
they would be subjected to, along with 
the burdensome Federal paperwork re- 
quirements. 

As an added safeguard against the 
possibility of abuse, the amendment 
prohibits the use of contract splitting 
so that a contract cannot be subdivid- 
ed to come under the $250,000 thresh- 
old, 

Even though my amendment per- 
tains only to military construction, 
some may ask why a labor issue is 
being debated in the Defense authori- 
zation bill. 

Mr. Chairman, for the past 2 years I 
have asked the Education and Labor 
Committee to begin work on reform- 
ing the outdated Davis-Bacon Act. Fi- 
nally, after much discussion and prod- 
ding, that committee finally produced 
a reform bill of sorts, but the bill has 
been sitting in committee since last 
August. The so-called reform bill is 
the text of the Murphy-Hawkins 
amendment, which achieves no sav- 
ings, covers Governmentwide construc- 
tion not just military construction, 
and actually expands the scope of the 
Davis-Bacon Act. 

We have an opportunity here to 
achieve some real savings by amending 
this outdated law while at the same 
time encouraging the participation of 
small and minority-owned businesses 
to compete for military-construction 
projects. 

The amendment is reasonable. The 
amendment is a compromise. The 
amendment should be adopted. 

In reply to what my good friend the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
MurpHy] has said when he indicated 
that this should be handled by their 
committee and that it should not be 
brought up in this precipitous way, let 
me say the following. 
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We have been waiting for 3 years to 
get the Education and Labor Commit- 
tee to do something. They talk, they 
talk, they say they are going to have 
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hearings, they are going to report out 
something, and nothing happens. No 
Davis-Bacon reform bill has come to 
the floor yet. 

Two years ago, and this is the third 
bill on which Davis-Bacon has come 
up, I initially was denied the right to 
even offer an amendment even though 
it was germane. 

We have been trying and trying to 
get some legislation to the floor that 
we could act on. This amendment is 
the only remedy that we have. 

Our amendment does affect military 
construction. The $250,000 limit is 
fair. You cannot build a sidewalk for 
$2,000 as is required under present 
law. Mr. Chairman, I think that the 
time has come, the place is here, and 
now I would like to see some action. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman 
from California (Mr. Hawkrns], the 
distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentlewoman for yielding 
me this time. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in strong sup- 
port of the Davis-Bacon reform 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. MURPHY]. 

As chairman of the committee of 
original jurisdiction over the Davis- 
Bacon Act, I remain concerned about 
considering changes in the basic act in 
the context of legislation reported by 
another committee. However, I am 
fully aware that had we not agreed to 
this process, we would have jeopard- 
ized consideration of the National De- 
fense Authorization Act. 

I made the case to the Rules Com- 
mittee, and made it again to my col- 
leagues in the House. We should not 
consider vital worker protection on a 
fragmented, extra-jurisdictional basis. 
However, since the House is being pre- 
vailed upon to vote on a piecemeal 
Davis-Bacon Act amendment, corre- 
spondingly the House should have the 
opportunity to vote on comprehensive 
reform of the Davis-Bacon Act. You 
have that opportunity today. 

The basis of reform legislation was 
formulated in the last Congress, when 
we were also pressured into debating a 
fragmented approach to reforming the 
basic law. At that time, my colleague, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. MURPHY] and I promised to hold 
hearings and report a reform bill. We 
have kept our promise. In the 99th 
Congress the Subcommittee on Labor 
Standards conducted extensive over- 
sight hearings on the Davis-Bacon Act, 
and later held hearings on the reform 
bill, H.R. 2216. The amendment by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. 
Murpuy] is the text of H.R. 2216, the 
Davis-Bacon reform legislation report- 
ed by the Committee on Education 
and Labor on February 9, 1988 (House 
Report 100-504). Based on the thor- 
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ough examination of the Davis-Bacon 
Act through oversight and legislative 
hearings, in the committee of original 
jurisdiction, we recommend to the 
House a true reform package. 

The amendment brings the act up to 
date in economic terms. The coverage 
threshold is raised to a level far 
beyond what has been calculated as 
necessary to adjust for inflation. In 
recognition of the higher threshold, 
the amendment protects against the 
splitting of contracts to avoid the re- 
quirements of the act. 

The extensive hearings by the Sub- 
committee on Labor Standards re- 
vealed major shortcomings in the way 
the act is administered by contracting 
agencies, and enforced by the Depart- 
ment of Labor. This reform amend- 
ment improves administration and en- 
hances enforcement of the act. In ad- 
dition, it establishes an expedited pro- 
cedure for recovering wage underpay- 
ments and improves the ways in which 
other violations of the act can be pur- 
sued in a more efficient manner. 

The amendment represents a com- 
prehensive reform of the Davis-Bacon 
Act. It is based on the extensive find- 
ings and conclusions of the committee 
of original jurisdiction as to what form 
of legislative changes will best serve 
the interests of national labor policy. 

To achieve true Davis-Bacon reform, 
I urge you to support the Murphy 
amendment. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BART- 
LETT]. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in strong support of the Stenholm 
amendment on the Davis-Bacon sec- 
tion of this bill and in opposition to 
the amendment that will be offered by 
Mr. Murpuy of the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

I do want to note that the reason 
this has been brought up is because a 
year ago the Congress in the last ses- 
sion considered these issues and con- 
cluded that the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor should hold hearings, 
which we did, indeed, do, gather some 
facts, which we did do, and at the end 
the Committee on Education and 
Labor considered all of the facts, and 
there was a substantial split on the 
committee as no doubt there is in this 
Congress. 

The Stenholm amendment which is 
before us today, I want to make crys- 
tal clear, is an amendment that most 
Members can vote for. It is not every- 
thing that I would have wanted or the 
proponents of Davis-Bacon reform last 
session would have wanted. It is a 
modest proposal. It is in the form of a 
compromise proposal. It is a proposal 
that is a moderate proposal to provide 
some moderate, modest reforms to an 
area of law that is long overdue for re- 
forms. 
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The Stenholm amendment only re- 
lates to the Department of Defense, to 
defense contracts. It would raise the 
$2,000 threshold that was set in 1934 
to $250,000. That is a realistic thresh- 
old that, in fact, would exempt still 
only 12 percent of the defense con- 
tracts by dollar volume and yet 
exempt most of the actual individual 
contracts, and so everyone, everyone, 
in fact, succeeds. It creates more jobs. 
It provides for less paperwork on con- 
tractors and on the Government. It is 
estimated to save the Department of 
Defense in total approximately $700 
million just by this $250,000 threshold. 

The Stenholm amendment does in- 
clude, as does the committee print, the 
prohibition against contract splitting 
which will be a problem with the 
$2,000 threshold. 

The Stenholm amendment prohi- 
bites contract splitting, and I urge a 
“yes” vote for Stenholm and a “no” 
vote for Murphy. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to en- 
courage this body to be sure and vote 
for the Murphy-Hawkins amendment. 

Let us point out what it does. This is 
really historic, and now, in the heat of 
conferences and other kinds of things, 
all sorts of promises are often made 
and very rarely delivered on. These 
two gentleman have delivered, and 
they have delivered way beyond what 
they had to deliver. We asked them to 
update the Davis-Bacon Act and, by 
golly, they did it. I think this body 
should support them, compliment 
them, and say that we really here take 
seriously our promises to each other as 
colleagues. 

What did they do? No. 1, they cut 
the paperwork in half required under 
the Copeland Act. That is very impor- 
tant. Cutting the paperwork in half 
you can accomplish by voting for this 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. MURPHY] and 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Hawkins]. Second, they raised the 
threshold far beyond adjustment for 
inflation. It goes from $2,000 to 
$50,000. I think that is terribly impor- 
tant. 

It also closes an incredible loophole 
that we have seen used in Colorado 
over and over again. It closes the loop- 
hole of allowing the splitting of con- 
tracts to avoid this act, and that 
should be done. We should not allow 
people to run around all of these dif- 
ferent laws that we pass very easily. 

It also compels the Department of 
Labor to issue more timely wage deter- 
minations. That is something that we 
wanted. They did this. We asked them 
to do that, and I think we should com- 
pliment them. 

If this passes, let me tell you a very, 
very significant number of contracts 
will be covered, but if we were to pass 
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the other amendment, only 25 percent 
of the contracts would be covered. So 
we would be putting a loophole in 
there that you could drive Mack 
trucks through. In other words, if we 
were to pass the Stenholm amend- 
ment, in effect we would really be 
doing away with the Davis-Bacon Act 
in most places; I think it is very impor- 
tant to point out that Members really 
are going to let most contracts out 
from under Davis-Bacon if they pass 
the Stenholm amendment. 

The Committee on Education and 
Labor has reformed, modernized and 
made the Davis-Bacon Act up to date 
as they promised to do and, again, it 
would cover over 50 percent of the 
contracts if we do it. 

That is what I think is fair. That is 
what should be done. Mr. Chairman, I 
urge this body to support the Murphy- 
Hawkins amendment. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 6 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. STENHOLM], who is the 
prime mover of this amendment. 

Mr. STENHOLM. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to particularly say thank you to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Murpuy], my good friend, the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Labor Standards of the Committee on 
Education and Labor, for his coopera- 
tion and efforts in working on this 
subject today. Unfortunately, he and 
I, the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Dickinson], and others did not get the 
cooperation we needed to do as the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Haw- 
KINS], has said we should have done 
today, and that is have a bill on the 
floor separately debating this subject 
of reform of Davis-Bacon. 
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But that is water under the bridge 
now. I am here today to talk about the 
bill as it is. 

My amendment does not do what 
the gentlewoman from Colorado [Mrs. 
ScHROEDER] has indicated that it does, 
unless my colleagues happen to believe 
that there is no truth at all to the fact 
that this labor law, the Davis-Bacon 
Act of 1931, last amended significantly 
in 1935, can and should be significant- 
ly changed to bring us into the 1980’s 
and the 1990’s. Or let me put it this 
way, if my colleagues disagree with 
the CBO on the billions of dollars that 
Davis-Bacon as it is currently applied 
adds to construction costs of Federal 
projects in this country, then they 
would love the Murphy amendment 
because basically his amendment, ac- 
cording to the CBO, does not make 
any significant changes unless they go 
in the way of increasing costs to the 
taxpayer. No significant savings are 
made, according to CBO, not CHARLIE 
STENHOLM, but according to CBO. 

A comment was made about the pa- 
perwork, and there is a significant dif- 
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ference. Let me point out under cur- 
rent law there are 11 million payroll 
reports submitted annually to con- 
tracting agencies at a cost of an esti- 
mated 5.5 million hours of industry 
employee time. An estimated 5.5 per- 
cent of all of the Department of Labor 
paperwork is generated by the Cope- 
land and Davis-Bacon Acts. The state- 
ment was correct in saying that the 
Murphy amendment, in fact, cuts it in 
half. We cut it further. 

That is what we are talking about. 
The question for the Members of this 
body to determine today is, If they 
decide, as I hope they will, to vote 
against the Murphy-Hawkins amend- 
ment and vote for the Stenholm-Dick- 
inson amendment, whether in fact it 
should be enough to have a report 
filed at the beginning of a contract 
and at the end of the contract and 
once in between, or no less than quar- 
terly when everyone has testified 
before the committee that those 
papers, those reports, are basically 
unread by anyone unless there is a 
problem. And nothing in my amend- 
ment changes the law under which we 
are going to operate or under the 
Murphy-Hawkins amendment, nothing 
changes there. The basic question is 
how much paperwork do we want to 
put on. 

I think there is one other signifi- 
cant, major factor that I think would 
encourage Members of this body to 
vote for our amendment and against 
the opposing amendment, and that is 
when they look at the word competi- 
tion.” Our amendment is contrary to 
current law. Current law almost com- 
pletely disallows small businesses from 
competing for Federal projects be- 
cause of the paperwork and the costs 
associated. My amendment exempts 12 
percent of dollar volume. The Haw- 
kins-Murphy amendment exempts less 
than 1 percent. 

Surely if we believe that competition 
is good, surely if we believe that com- 
petition is good and believe in allowing 
small businesses through this Nation 
to compete on Federal projects, surely 
it would make sense for us to allow 
them to do so, and only by voting for 
the Stenholm-Dickinson amendment 
will Members allow competition to 
happen on 12 percent of the dollar 
volume. It is 70 percent of the total 
contracts but 12 percent of the total 
value. 

Now I ask, does this gut the Davis- 
Bacon Act, does this do the terrible 
things the gentlewoman from Colora- 
do has said my amendment does? Read 
the facts. We have the facts on the 
table. Members had them mailed to 
their offices and they can understand 
when they read them what the facts 
are and what we do and what we do 
not do. It is extremely important. 

Take a look at who is in the coalition 
supporting my amendment. The Na- 
tional School Boards Association, the 
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National Center for Neighborhood En- 

terprise, the National League of Cities, 

the National Governors’ Association, 
the National Association of Minority 

Contractors. 

It is not by accident that the Nation- 
al Association of Minority Contractors 
is supporting my amendment. There 
are a lot of people, myself included, 
very concerned about those who are 
looking for a way to grab that first 
rung up the economic ladder. The 
Davis-Bacon Act is one of the most on- 
erous acts in the laws of this country 
keeping people at the bottom from 
gaining a foothold and grabbing the 
first rung up the ladder, and that is 
why the National Association of Mi- 
nority Contractors supports my 
amendment. 

I ask my colleagues to take a look at 
the facts. We are going to talk a lot 
about the good and the bad, but if my 
colleagues truly want to reform, not 
repeal, but want to reform a bill, an 
act, a law that has been on the books 
since 1931 and has not been signifi- 
cantly amended since 1935, the only 
way to do that is to vote against the 
Hawkins-Murphy amendment today 
and vote for the Stenholm-Dickinson 
amendment and let us truly reform 
this act and at the same time allow us 
to get $700 million more for our Feder- 
al military construction dollar over 
the next 5 years than we will if we do 
not pass the Stenholm-Dickinson 
amendment, $700 million more bang 
for the same buck. 

ANALYSIS OF THE MurRPHY-HAWKINS DAVIS- 
Bacon EXPANSION AMENDMENT TO H.R. 
4264, FY 1989 DOD AUTHORIZATION 
The Murphy-Hawkins Amendment con- 

sists of the text of HR 2216, as reported by 
the Education and Labor Committee, and 
would apply government-wide. This amend- 
ment would erpand Davis-Bacon coverage to 
leases, off-site suppliers and fabricators, and 
non-construction subcontractors not now 
covered, 

Provisions in the amendment would con- 
solidate in the Department of Labor non-re- 
viewable discretion to interpret coverage of 
the approximately 60 Davis-Bacon “related 
acts.” 

During the 1985-87 period, DOL issued a 
letter ruling interpreting one such related 
act (the Housing and Community Develop- 
ment Act of 1974) to require that a wholly 
privately financed project, such as a shop- 
ping center, be covered by Davis-Bacon be- 
cause the center's developers acquired the 
land from the city, which had used federal 
financing, in part, to acquire the land origi- 
nally. 

After great concern was expressed by 
housing and community development agen- 
cies nationwide, and after intense negotia- 
tions with HUD (responsible for primary ad- 
ministration of that related act) and the 
Justice Department, DOL reversed its 
ruling. Had HR 2216 been law in 1985, DOL 
could have refused with impunity to reverse 
its ruling, and rendered hundreds of hous- 
ing and community development projects fi- 
nancially not viable by applying costly 
Davis-Bacon requirements. 

Thus, the Murphy-Hawkins amendment 
(HR 2216) realistically does imperil grants 
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to state and local governments for non-con- 
struction work not presently covered by 
Davis-Bacon. 

Under Murphy-Hawkins, a “helper” would 
be defined in a way that would virtually pre- 
clude a helper from performing any tasks 
that arguably would overlap those normally 
assigned to a journeyman, or an apprentice 
or trainee in a formal (generally union-run) 
apprentice or trainee program. In effect, this 
provision, codifyies a position DOL has re- 
jected since 1982 as no longer reflecting pre- 
vailing practices. 

This is despite the fact that the use of 
semi-skilled helpers is widespread in private 
construction. The narrow helper language 
in the amendment also would render void 
DOL’s process of developing new helper reg- 
ulations, ongoing since 1982, including those 
provisions unheld in the federal courts as 
consistent with the current Davis-Bacon 
Act. 

In addition, Murphy-Hawkins would 
repeal 1982 DOL regulations that have been 
improving the accuracy of prevailing wage 
determinations. These regulations have re- 
quired that federal (le., Davis-Bacon cov- 
ered) residential and commercial-type 
projects generally not be included in surveys 
designed to determine locally prevailing 
wage rates (consistent with the long-stated 
Congressional intent that Davis-Bacon 
merely reflect, rather than disrupt, locally 
prevailing private sector labor standards). 
The amendment also would undermine a re- 
lated regulation requiring that separate de- 
terminations be made for rural and urban 
areas, due to the economic dissimilarity. 

Murphy-Hawkins would exempt from 
Davis-Bacon coverage contracts smaller 
than $50,000 and repair contracts smaller 
than $15,000. However, the bifurcated 
threshold would be difficult to administer 
and other provisions would require bundling 
together dissimilar contracts with unrelated 
contractors if “they related to the same work 
or related work”, obviously a vague stand- 
ard. 

It is not clear how a “hybrid” project 
would be handled. Also, much work argu- 
ably could fall under either category. 

In any event, the $15,000/$50,000 is a 
token threshold change, at best. According 
to CBO, it would exempt less than one per- 
cent of federally funded construction, alter- 
ation, and repair work. Moreover, CBO esti- 
mates that 80% of all contracts valued be- 
tween $15,000 and $50,000 would not be clas- 
sified as new construction, effectively mean- 
ing that a $50,000 threshold for new con- 
struction is almost like having no change 
from. the current $2,000 level 

An unprecendented private right of action 
would allow interested parties to sue the 
government in the Federal Courts if they al- 
leged the government did not apply Davis- 
Bacon when it should have. A private right 
of action in the courts is also added to allow 
interested parties to sue contractor-employ- 
ers for alleged noncompliance with Davis- 
Bacon. Currently, such remedies are sought 
through administrative review. 

Clearly, the spectre of prolonged, costly 
court battles would only ensure that con- 
tracting officers simply applied Davis-Bacon 
whether application was warranted or not. 
Similarly, small and minority-owned firms 
without large financial resources will avoid 
federal contracts in even greater numbers 
than they do now. 

Budget impact: In costing out HR 2216, 
CBO estimated that the bill's budgetary ef- 
fects would be virtual wash with present 
law. However, CBO will acknowledge that, 
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lacking hard data of experience, it did not 
include in its estimates some hard-to-deter- 
mine factors that, if ascertainable, probably 
would indicate increased costs to the federal 
government if HR 2216 became law. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 2 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
MURPHY]. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentlewoman for yielding 
me this time. 

Mr. Chairman, the Davis-Bacon Act 
arose in the height of the Depression, 
in 1929, 1930, 1931. A Republican Con- 
gressman from New York, Mr. Bacon, 
first brought it to the attention of 
Congress. He was then joined by Sena- 
tor Davis of my State of Pennsylvania 
who served under three Republican 
Presidents as Secretary of Labor. 

They recognized and wrote in their 
reports in 1931: 

This measure does not require the Gov- 
ernment to establish any new wage scales in 
any portion of the country. It merely gives 
the Government the power to require the 
contractors to pay their employees the pre- 
vailing wage scales in the vicinity of the 
building projects. This is only fair and just 
to the employees, the contractors and the 
Government alike. It gives a square deal to 
all. 

The measure was signed by Presi- 
dent Hoover. 

The underlying principles of the 
Davis-Bacon Act are as valid today as 
they were when they were enacted. 
The Education and Labor Committee 
listened to all sides. 

Our amendment resolves many of 
the problems and concerns identified 
in those hearings. We believe it is a 
sound, balanced approach which sim- 
plifies the Government contracting, 
improves administration and enforce- 
ment while continuing to protect 
America’s workers against exploitive 
working conditions. 

Remember, it is the payment of min- 
imum wages based on the prevaling 
wage for a corresponding job in a cor- 
responding geographic area. That is 
all this does. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield my remaining 2 minutes to the 
distinguished gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. STANGELAND]. 

Mr. STANGELAND. Mr. Chairman, 
I thank the gentleman for yielding me 
this time. 

Mr. Chairman. I had hoped to offer 
an amendment to this bill exempting 
all DOD construction contracts of 
under $1 million from the Davis-Bacon 
Act. Unfortunately, even though my 
amendment had the backing of the 
White House, the Pentagon, and 
scores of Members, the Rules Commit- 
tee did not make it in order. 

So, today, I rise in strong support of 
the amendment offered by Represent- 
atives STENHOLM and DICKINSON. The 
Stenholm-Dickinson amendment 
raises the Davis-Bacon threshold level 
from $2,000 to a compromise level of 
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only $250,000 for DOD construction 
contracts. The Congressional Budget 
Office estimates that over the next § 
years this amendment could save more 
than $700 million. 

Even though Stenholm-Dickinson 
proposes only modest changes in the 
application of the Davis-Bacon Act, we 
will continue to hear arguments from 
the other side that this is an anti- 
union amendment. Personally, I do 
not see this as a labor-management 
issue. But, perhaps I should lay out 
the facts. 

The facts are that in the market- 
driven private sector, 75 percent of 
construction is performed by non- 
union labor. On the other hand, be- 
cause of Davis-Bacon, virtually all 
Federal Government construction is 
performed by union labor. The reason 
for this is that Davis-Bacon makes it 
impossible for small nonunion compa- 
nies to compete with large union com- 
panies for Federal construction con- 
tracts. Therefore, Davis-Bacon pre- 
cludes our most efficient businesses 
from performing Federal construction. 
This lack of competition, along with 
other constraints and requirements, is 
why the CBO says Davis-Bacon adds 
over $1 billion a year to total Federal 
construction costs. 

It is clear that America’s entrepren- 
eaurs and free enterprisers know a 
little more about construction than 
the Congress and Washington, DC bu- 
reaucrats. With this in mind, the Sten- 
holm-Dickinson amendment puts 
DOD construction in line with the pri- 
vate sector as it exempts three-fourths 
of the contracts from Davis-Bacon. 
This will save tax dollars and make it 
possible for small and minority-owned 
companies to obtain DOD work. 

However, it should be noted that 
Stenholm-Dickinson only exempts 12 
percent of the total dollar volume and 
12 percent of the DOD construction 
workers, leaving 88 percent of the dol- 
lars and 88 percent of the workers still 
under Davis-Bacon coverage. There is 
nothing antiunion about this amend- 
ment. 

One point about the Murphy-Haw- 
kins amendment. I do not believe the 
DOD authorization is the appropriate 
vehicle for attaching complex, Gov- 
ernment-wide revisions of the Davis- 
Bacon. In my opinion this amendment 
is not germane, does not save the tax- 
payers any significant money and 
would be harmful to the construction 
industry. 

Please vote for the Stenholm-Dickin- 
son which is real compromise, and 
against Murphy-Hawkins. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield myself my remaining 30 sec- 
onds. 

Mr. Chairman, I just want to point 
out one thing. First of all, the 
Murphy-Hawkins amendment would 
apply to all Federal contracting, 
whereas the Stenholm amendment 
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would only apply to DOD. So I think 
this is a very important distinction. 
We have much more comprehensive 
coverage if we vote with the Murphy- 
Hawkins amendment. 

Second, I think when we talk about 
savings it is very important to note 
that no one really knows, but we do 
have one experience in our past where 
the Davis-Bacon Act was suspended. 
That was under the Nixon administra- 
tion in 1971 by Executive order. A 
thousand contracts went out and when 
they got done they found out in rebid- 
ding the contracts they saved less than 
sixth-tenths of 1 percent. 

So I urge a vote for the Murphy 
amendment. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Chairman, 
could I also move to strike the last 
word? 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
Gray of Illinois). The Chair would 
state to the distinguished gentlewom- 
an from Colorado (Mrs. ScHROEDER] 
that only the chairman of the commit- 
tee and the ranking minority member, 
under the rule, are entitled to strike 
the last word. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent for 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentlewoman from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
gentlewoman from Colorado [Mrs. 
SCHROEDER] will be recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from North 
Carolina (Mr. VALENTINE]. 

Mr. VALENTINE. Mr. Chairman, 
during the debate on the defense au- 
thorization bill, a familiar theme has 
been echoed again in the Chamber of 
the House of Representatives. That 
theme, Mr. Chairman, is that we must 
provide for a strong national defense 
program, but we must also do so 
within current budget constraints. 

To achieve this goal, it is imperative 
that we work toward a defense bill 
that achieves economic efficiency. One 
way to achieve such efficiency is to 
adopt the Stenholm-Dickinson amend- 
ment to update the 1931 Davis-Bacon 
Act, as amended in 1935, to reflect eco- 
nomic conditions of the 1980’s. The 
Stenholm-Dickinson amendment is a 
modest measure that would apply only 
to Defense Department construction, 
and would enable the Defense Depart- 
ment to proceed with important 
projects and programs, while operat- 
ing within the scope of tightening 
budgetary limits. 

The Davis-Bacon Act has not been 
reformed since 1935. The Stenholm- 
Dickinson amendment would modify 
the way Davis-Bacon is applied to mili- 
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tary construction and military housing 
projects. 

The threshold for application of 
Davis-Bacon should be increased from 
the current $2,000 limit to $250,000, a 
level that would exempt only about 10 
percent of the value of all Department 
of Defense contracts for construction, 
repair, and alterations. Not only will 
increasing the threshold enable more 
projects to be constructed or repaired, 
but we can do this with less money. At 
the same time, this amendment would 
provide new opportunities for the be- 
leaguered small business contractor, 
who has been excluded from bidding 
because of excessive wage rates and 
onerous paperwork requirements. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment also 
expands Davis-Bacon coverage to in- 
clude the use of semi-skilled workers 
or “helpers.” Expanding this provision 
will add greater opportunities for em- 
ployment on military construction, 
repair and alteration projects. The 
amendment also scales back the paper- 
work burden without damaging the 
Government’s ability to analyze pay- 
rolls and ensure compliance. And, just 
as important, the amendment prohib- 
its splitting projects for the purpose of 
circumventing Davis-Bacon compli- 
ance. 

Both Houses of Congress have con- 
sidered amendments to modify the ap- 
plication of Davis-Bacon requirements 
to DoD contracts in recent years. The 
effect of the current budget squeeze 
on military construction and family 
housing makes a compelling argument 
for providing the most housing and 
procuring the most construction and 
repair services for the least money. 
Over 5 years, according to past Con- 
gressional Budget Office estimates, 
the Stenholm-Dickinson amendment 
would save taxpayers approximately 
$700 million in budget authority and 
$500 million in outlays on Department 
of Defense contracts alone. 

Mr. Chairman, we have had to make 
difficult decisions in recent years. We 
have trimmed funds for Medicare, edu- 
cation, social services, agriculture, and 
a host of other important human re- 
source programs. But as we ask some 
citizens to make substantial sacrifices, 
we have largely ignored other areas of 
the budget in which additional savings 
are possible. 

By leaving the Davis-Bacon Act 
intact, we contribute significantly to 
the rapid escalation of construction 
costs, thereby reducing the number of 
projects and limiting employment op- 
portunities. The Stenholm-Dickinson 
amendment would reverse that: it 
would make more projects possible 
and expand construction employment 
opportunities. 

The Murphy-Hawkins amendment 
would apparently continue Davis- 
Bacon coverage for contracts valued 
about $50,000 for new construction 
and $15,000 for alteration, repair, and 
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rehabilitation on Federal or federally 
assisted projects. It would also pre- 
empt the Department of Labor’s regu- 
lations and allow for the use of urban 
wage data for prevailing wage determi- 
nations on rural jobsites. It would pro- 
hibit the use of helpers, thereby deny- 
ing additional employment opportuni- 
ties. The amendment would also apply 
the act’s coverage to leased facilities 
and private, offsite suppliers, and it 
would lead to increased litigation 
claims by creating a private right to 
action. Even if the increase to a 
$50,000 threshold level was genuine 
and applied to all contracts, it would 
not go far enough. A $50,000 threshold 
would exempt less than 2 percent of 
the total value of contracts involved 
and result in miniscule budgetary sav- 
ings. This amendment would clearly 
increase the Government’s costs by 
discouraging competitive bidding. 

We can no longer afford to ignore 
the skyrocketing costs of military con- 
struction projects, especially when a 
practical and equitable alternative is 
available. I urge my colleagues to vote 
for the Stenholm-Dickinson amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BARTLETT]. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I reiterate that the 
debate is short, but Members need to 
understand the need to vote against 
the Murphy amendment, which is not 
a reform of Davis-Bacon but is a vast 
expansion of Davis-Bacon, and a vote 
for real reform of Davis-Bacon is a 
vote for the Stenholm amendment. 
The Stenholm amendment is a modest 
proposal, it is a moderate proposal, it 
is a bona fide compromise. It is not ev- 
erything that the proponents of 
reform would have wanted, but it 
takes us in the right direction. 

It is time to take the politics out of 
Davis-Bacon and reform Davis-Bacon, 
which we have the first opportunity to 
do on the floor today with the Sten- 
holm amendment. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the other distinguished gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. STENHOLM]. 

Mr. STENHOLM. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to make 
quickly two additional points. 

One, the Murphy-Hawkins amend- 
ment expands Davis-Bacon. The 
Murphy-Hawkins amendment does not 
just pertain to the Department of De- 
fense, but it includes all Federal 
projects and it expands Davis-Bacon. 

There is one thing I have to say in 
another area of the Murphy amend- 
ment that helps justify voting for the 
Stenholm amendment, and that is, Mr. 
Chairman, it will provide for an un- 
precedented private right of action to 
allow the courts to get involved in de- 
cisions that have traditionally under 
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Davis-Bacon been solved through ad- 
ministrative remedy. I think that in 
itself is significant and ought to be 
looked at very carefully before we 
have that kind of an expansion. 

Again, I emphasize in the area of pa- 
perwork, it is true, and I complement 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Murpuy] for recognizing $11 mil- 
lion payroll reports are excessive, and 
the cost, whether we take the Depart- 
ment of Labor’s $100 million or the 
CBO's $50 million, is cut by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania in half, and 
that is a significant savings. We cut it 
again, and the truth of the matter is 
that most everyone will agree that our 
amendment makes more sense in this 
area from the standpoint of savings, 
particularly to small businesses. 

Those points I think need to be con- 
sidered, Mr. Chairman, as we decide 
whether or not to approve the Sten- 
holm-Dickinson amendment and vote 
down the Murphy-Hawkins amend- 
ment. 
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Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
FAWELL]. 

Mr. FAWELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the Stenholm amend- 
ment and against the Murphy amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, the Stenholm amendment 
gives us the opportunity to at long last reform 
the Davis-Bacon Act. In contrast, the Murphy 
amendment ignores the economic realities of 
the 1980's by further expanding this Depres- 
sion-era law. 

My colleagues should not be fooled. There 
is no reform to be found in the Murphy 
amendment. If there were, it would achieve 
savings much greater than the $6 million over 
4 years estimated by the Congressional 
Budget Office. 

There are no savings in the Murphy amend- 
ment because the modest, if not insignificant 
two-tiered threshold increases, are offset by 
provisions expanding Davis-Bacon Act cover- 
age to separate contracts for related work at 
the same site and to privately constructed, 
Government-leased facilities. The Davis- 
Bacon Act is also expanded to include Feder- 
al contracts in prevailing wage determinations 
and to restrict the definition of helpers so that 
these helpers are restricted in using—hence 
learning—the tools of the trade. 

The $250,000 threshold increase included 
in the Stenholm amendment is modest. It 
would exempt only 12 percent of the total 
dollar volume of military construction from 
Davis-Bacon. All of the Stenholm reforms 
would save the Government at least $560 mil- 
lion over the next 4 years. 

A true indication of Davis-Bacon reform is 
its savings to the Government. The choice is 
clear that the Stenholm amendment embodies 
the reforms the Davis-Bacon Act urgenth 
needs. | urge my colleagues to reject the 
Murphy amendment and to support the Sten- 
holm alternative. 
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Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no more requests for time and I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Chairman, 
I just want to point out two more 
things. No. 1, I think it is important to 
point out that we did not clarify that 
to the extent helpers are used in the 
prevailing local practice they can be 
used under the Murphy-Hawkins 
amendment. So that is very, very im- 
portant. Helpers, if they are in the 
local practice, then they are there, 
rather than this exempting them. I 
think it is also important to point out 
that this reform goes across-the-board 
to wherever we have Federal contract- 
ing and not just DOD, as the Sten- 
holm amendment does. 

So I think what they are doing is 
they are keeping their promise that 
they will try to reform the whole area 
of Davis-Bacon, but they would do it 
across-the-board rather than just in 
this one segment. 

So by voting for the Murphy-Haw- 
kins amendment you are voting for a 
much more comprehensive Davis- 
Bacon reform in every single form of 
Government contracting. 

I think that is very important. 

Mr. STENHOLM. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. STEN- 
HOLM]. 

Mr. STENHOLM. I thank the gen- 
tlewoman for yielding. 

I do not believe that the gentlewom- 
an intentionally meant to misspeak re- 
garding what Murphy-Hawkins does in 
the category of defining helpers. Be- 
cause under Murphy-Hawkins a helper 
would be defined in a way that would 
virtually preclude a helper from per- 
forming any task that arguably would 
overlap the normally assigned tasks of 
a journeyman or an apprenticeship. 

In effect, this provision in the 
Murphy-Hawkins bill codifies a posi- 
tion the Department of Labor has re- 
jected since 1982. So the gentlewoman 
should not, I believe for the record, 
state that what it is doing—— 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Reclaiming my 
time, the way I understand the intent 
and the extent of what they are doing, 
it is again tying the utilization of help- 
ers to the prevailing area, and what 
the practice is in the area, which I 
think makes an inordinate amount of 
sense because it is looking at what it 
is. 

Second, we do not want on defense 
contracts in particular, a lot of help- 
ers. I mean, we really want people who 
are journeymen and qualified. So I 
think that becomes very important 
too, but as we know from the space 
mission and everything else, you do 
not always want to go with the cheap- 
est job, you want to make sure they 
know how to do it. So we look at the 
prevailing area and how well they are 
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dealing with helpers, and that is in- 
cluded. . 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. I yield to the 
author of the amendment, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
MURPHY]. 

Mr. MURPHY. I thank the gentle- 
woman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, just to corroborate 
what the gentlewoman is pointing out, 
when we are dealing in highly sensi- 
tive contractual nature defense work 
or in fact any Government work, we 
do not want to encourage the contrac- 
tors to move on to the construction 
site a group of helpers who are not ap- 
prentices, who are not journeymen, 
who are not craftsmen, but merely 
helpers working at a subminimum pre- 
vailing wage. 

The idea, originally, of Davis-Bacon 
and as we project it today is that on 
Government contracts we will not sep- 
arate a contractor coming in and 
saying, “Oh, I will bid a million dollars 
less so I can get this project and I will 
move a bunch of people on the job 
who don’t know what they are doing 
because I can pay them less than the 
prevailing or prevailing minimum 
wage.” 

We have set aside in this amend- 
ment the apprenticeship. We hope 
that apprentices will move into the 
crafts trades. They are entitled to be 
paid less than prevailing wage. We do 
not want to encourage unlearned, un- 
knowledgeable helpers. We provide for 
that. There are a certain number of 
helper jobs on every construction site. 
But we want the jobs performed prop- 
erly by the proper tradesmen involved. 
That is why we have four separate cat- 
egories. 

Mr. CLAY. Mr. Chairman, would the 
gentlewoman yield to me? 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. I yield to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLAY]. 

Mr. CLAY. I thank the gentlewoman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, | rise in opposition to the 
amendment. One of the myths about the 
Davis-Bacon Act is that it only protects highly 
paid construction workers. Let me give just 
one example showing the reality rather than 
the myth. On April 17, 1986, the Department 
of Labor issued a wage determination for 
heavy construction work in Martin County, FL, 
with basic hourly rate for laborers at $3.35 per 
hour. This is not an atypical wage determina- 
tion. For 1986 alone, no less than 43.6 per- 
cent of the wage determinations issued by the 
Department of Labor for a given geographical 
area contained a wage rate of $5.30 or less. 

A key feature of the Stenholm amendment 
codifies the Reagan administration's helper 
proposal. This proposal would cause serious 
problems for minority and lower paid construc- 
tion workers. The Reagan administration's 
effort to implement a helper rule has been the 
subject of litigation in the case of Building and 
Construction Trades versus Donovan. The 
court of appeals in that case declared one 
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part of the Reagan administration helper regu- 
lation illegal, the district court has refused to 
implement a new helper regulation until it is a 
rewritten rule to conform with the court of ap- 
peals’ decision. The Stenholm amendment 
seeks to codify the same Reagan helper pro- 
posal that has given the courts and the De- 
partment of Labor significant problems. 

Both the Department of Labor and congres- 
sional proponents of a new helper regulation 
have claimed that it will enhance minority em- 
ployment. But academic experts in the field of 
construction, such as Dr. John Dunlop, former 
Secretary of Labor under President Ford, have 
concluded that the helper provision would ad- 
versely affect minority employment. 

Dr. Dunlop has pointed out that such a pro- 
vision will allow contractors to require con- 
struction laborers to perform the same work at 
lower wages under the guise of the helper 
classification. This would severely limit the 
employment standards and opportunities of 
the segment of the construction work force 
which is largely composed of minority mem- 
bers. The Department of Labor's own regula- 
tory impact analysis of its helper proposal, 
states this outcome in no uncertain terms 
when it concluded that “* * * under the pro- 
posed regulation, helpers could in some in- 
stances replace laborers as well as journey- 
men. * * tn 

Many laborers, particularly those in the non- 
union sector, struggle to earn a living wage at 
semiskilled work. These workers, like many 
others on the lower end of the economic 
ladder, always faced efforts to have them- 
selves reclassified into lower paying jobs. This 
is precisely what the helper proposal in the 
Stenholm amendment will do. The proposal 
will allow contractors to substitute helpers for 
laborers and pay them lower wages for the 
same work. The Honorable Harold Greene, 
U.S. district court judge for the District of Co- 
lumbia, described the negative impact the 
helper proposal would have on training for 
youth, women and minorities. Judge Greene 
found that the result would be the creation of 
a cheap classification from which such work- 
ers would have little hope of escape. It is 
clear that the Stenholm helper proposal will 
limit training of young workers and have a 
devastating impact on the living standard of 
minority construction laborers—many of whom 
now struggle to maintain a decent standard of 
living at backbreaking and dangerous work. It 
is for these reasons that | oppose the Sten- 
holm amendment. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Chairman, 
I have no further requests for time, 
and I yield back the remaining time. 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Chairman, the Davis- 
Bacon Act has long been in need of revision 
or total repeal. | favor the latter. 

Unfortunately, the unwise, unfair rule under 
which we are working precludes the consider- 
ation of Davis-Bacon repeal. Instead, we are 
left to choose between two forms of reform: 
the Murphy-Hawkins amendment, which | 
oppose, and the Stenholm amendment, which 
is inadequate, but preferable. 

In my view, the amendment offered by 
Mssrs. MURPHY and HAWKINS is a token de- 
signed to frustrate reform. It raises the Davis- 
Bacon threshold but only to $50,000 for con- 
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struction projects and $15,000 for repair 
projects. This will take only an imperceptible 
nibble out of the outrageous and bloated cost 
that Davis-Bacon imposes upon taxpayers and 
the construction industry and, worst of all, on 
U.S. consumers. 

The creation of a dual threshold is counter 
productive. It will complicate the bidding proc- 
ess by forcing the categorization of contracts 
and will open the door for expensive adminis- 
trative and judicial disputes. 

By comparison, the Stenholm amendment 
raises the threshold to $250,000. | wish Mr. 
STENHOLM would have repealed Davis-Bacon 
completely, or at least retained the $1 million 
threshold which he wrote into his reform legis- 
lation of last year. Nevertheless, his amend- 
ment is still more reasonable than Murphy- 
Hawkins. 

| will be voting in favor of the Stenholm 
amendment. It is my hope that continued 
Davis-Bacon reform such as this will eventual- 
ly convince my colleagues that what is really 
needed is Davis-Bacon repeal. 

Mr. HOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, virtually ev- 
eryone agrees that the dollar threshold for 
Davis-Bacon coverage should be increased. 
The key question frankly is whether we stick 
with the issue at hand, military construction 
contracts, or do we go ahead with a nonger- 
mane provision which has no business being 
part of the Department of Defense authoriza- 
tion bill. 

That is the choice. We have it today. So 
what | plan to do is to stick with the amend- 
ment which applies only to military contracts— 
covering 20 percent of Federal construction 
spending. The other approach—a $50,000 
new construction threshold for all Federal 
contracts—should wait for another day. This 
latter issue goes beyond a simple threshold 
increase. It should be considered at a later 
time and considered on its own merits—then 
opened up for amendments. 

Miss SCHNEIDER. Mr. Chairman, there ap- 
pears to be universal agreement that after 
more than 50 years it is time to reconsider the 
Davis-Bacon Act. Does it still serve the pur- 
pose for which it was intended when passed 
in the depths of the Depression? How has the 
nature of Government contracting and labor 
requirements changed? Should the level of 
contracts covered by Davis-Bacon be reevalu- 
ated, and if yes, what method should be used 
in determining the appropriate level of cover- 
age? These are legitimate questions that call 
for a greater consensus than has been 
reached in either of the amendments offered 
today. 

| have chosen to reject both of these ap- 
proaches, not because | cannot find some 
merit in either, but because | feel that both 
represent much more contentious approaches 
than are necessary. Surely we can find a 
middle ground between the current $2,000 ex- 
emption and the proposed $250,000 exemp- 
tion. Certainly there are ways of protecting the 
construction worker without onorous paper- 
work requirements. 

These are not simple issues and they de- 
serve more than 30 minutes of debate sand- 
wiched in the midst of the Defense authoriza- 
tion bill. | hope that the proponents of both of 
these approaches will take the time to recon- 
sider their differences and to provide the 
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House with an opportunity to give this matter 
the consideration it deserves. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
Gray of Illinois). All time for general 
debate has expired. 

It is now in order to consider the 
amendments relating to the Davis- 
Bacon Act printed in section 1 of 
House Report 100-590, by, and if of- 
fered by, the following Members or 
their designees, which shall be consid- 
ered in the following order only: 

(A) Representative MURPHY; and 

(B) Representative STENHOLM. 

If more than one amendment is 
adopted, only the last such amend- 
ment which is adopted shall be consid- 
ered as finally adopted and reported 
back to the House. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. MURPHY 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, pur- 
suant to the rule I offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the amendment. 

The text of the amendment is as fol- 
lows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MURPHY: Page 
248, add after line 15 the following: 

Diviston D—MISCELLANEOUS 
SEC, 1101, SHORT TITLE, REFERENCE. 

(a) SHORT TriTLte.—This division may be 
cited as the Davis-Bacon Amendments of 
1987”. 

(b) REFERENCE.— Whenever in this division 
(other than in section 4110) an amendment 
or repeal is expressed in terms of an amend- 
ment to, or repeal of, a section or other pro- 
vision, the reference shall be considered to 
be made to a section or other provision of 
the Act of March 3, 1931 (known as the 
Davis-Bacon Act). 

SEC. 1102. ACT TITLE. 

The Act of March 3, 1931, is amended by 
inserting before subsection (a) of the first 
section the following: 

“SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

“This Act may be cited as the ‘Davis- 
Bacon Act'.“. 

SEC. 1103, STANDARD REVISION, 

The first section (40 U.S.C. 276a) is redes- 
ignated as section 2 and the section designa- 
tion and subsection (a) are amended to read 
as follows: 

“SEC. 2, CONTRACT REQUIREMENTS, 

(a) GENERAL RULE.— 

(1) The requirements of paragraph (2) 
apply to any contract— 

(A) to which the United States or the 
District of Columbia is a party, and 

(B) which is in excess of 

“(i) $50,000 for new construction (includ- 
ing painting and decorating), or 

(ii) $15,000 for alteration, repair, renova- 
tion, rehabilitation, or reconstruction (in- 
cluding painting and decorating), 
of public buildings or public works of the 
United States or the District of Columbia 
within the geographical limits of the States 
or the District of Columbia. 

“(2)(A) A contract described in paragraph 
(1) shall— 

) contain a provision stating that the 
various classes of laborers and mechanics 
under the contract shall be paid minimum 
wages based upon wages determined by the 
Secretary of Labor to be prevailing for the 
corresponding classes of laborers and. me- 
chanics employed on projects of a character 
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similar to the contract work in the city, 
town, or other civil subdivision of the State 
in which the work is to be performed or in 
the District of Columbia if the work is to be 
performed there, and 

(ii) contain a stipulation that the con- 
tractor or subcontractor under the contract 
shall pay all laborers and mechanics under 
the contract— 

(J) unconditionally, 

(II) not less often than once a week, and 

(III) without subsequent deduction or 
rebate on any account, 


the full amounts accured at time of pay- 
ment which have been computed in accord- 
ance with clause (i) irrespective of any con- 
tractural relationship which may be alleged 
to exist between the contractor or subcon- 
tractor and such laborers or mechanics. 


An individual shall for purposes of this sub- 
paragraph be considered a laborer or me- 
chanic under a contract subject to this sub- 
paragraph if the person who entered into 
the contract paid, directly or through a sub- 
contract, compensation to the individual for 
services performed as a laborer or mechanic 
to carry out the contract. 

(B) A contractor or subcontractor under 
a contract described in paragraph (1) shall 
post the scale of wages required to be paid 
under such contract in a prominent and 
easily accessible place at the site of the con- 
tract work. 

“(3)(A) For purposes of a contract subject 
to paragraph (2), the prevailing wage re- 
quired to be paid under such contract by 
such paragraph shall be the wages which 
were determined by the Secretary of Labor, 
within 3 years of the date the contract was 
entered into, to be prevailing for purposes 
of such paragraph. If the Secretary has not 
made such a determination within such 3- 
year period, the prevailing wage for pur- 
poses of such contract shall be the highest 
prevailing wage determined by the Secre- 
tary to be prevailing in an area in the State 
which is comparable to the area in which 
the contract is to be performed. In making 
such a determination for projects of a par- 
ticular character in an area, the Secretary 
shall consider the wages paid for all projects 
of the same character in the area under con- 
tracts which have been entered into for 
amounts not less than the amounts pre- 
scribed by clause (i) or (ii) of paragraph 
(1)(B), 

“(B) For purposes of subparagraph (A), 
the term ‘prevailing wage’ when used to de- 
scribe the wages required to be paid a labor- 
er or mechanic under a contract subject to 
paragraph (2) means the wages determined 
by the Secretary of Labor to be prevailing 
for the corresponding classes of laborers 
and mechanics employed on projects of a 
character similar to the contract work in 
the city, town, or other civil subdivision of 
the State in which the work is to be per- 
formed or in the District of Columbia if the 
work is to be performed there. 

(40 If the United States or the District of 
Columbia has entered into a contract to 
lease a facility and if performance of a con- 
tract for the construction, alteration, repair, 
renovation, rehabilitation, or reconstruction 
of the facilty subject to the lease is required 
for fulfillment of the contract to lease, the 
contract for the construction, alteration, 
repair, renovation, rehabilitation, or recon- 
struction of the facility shall be subject to 
paragraph (2) if the contract meets the re- 
quirements of paragraph (1)(B).”. 
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SEC, 1104, MULTIPLE CONTRACTS. 

Section 2 (as so redesignated) is amended 
by adding after subsection (a) the following: 

(b) MULTIPLE CONTRACTS.— 

(1) Any 2 or more contracts for any con- 
struction project (including any alteration, 
repair, renovation, rehabilitation, recon- 
struction, painting, or decorating project) 
that— 

(A) individually do not exceed the appli- 
cable amount prescribed by subparagraph 
(B) of subsection (a)(1), 

(B) in the aggregate do exceed such 
amount, and 

(C) all relate to the same work or related 
work at the same site, 


shall be treated as a single contract for pur- 
poses of subsection (a). 

“(2) For the purpose of enforcing the re- 
quirements of subsection (a) for contracts 
which under paragraph (1) are to be treated 
as a single contract for purposes of subsec- 
tion (a), any interested person may bring an 
action against the Secretary of the depart- 
ment or the head of the agency which en- 
tered into such contracts. 

“(3) An action described in paragraph (2) 
may be brought in any United States dis- 
trict court for the district in which the vio- 
lation of subsection (a) is alleged to have 
been committed or in the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Columbia. 
Such an action shall be commenced not 
later than 90 days after the day on which 
the last labor was performed under the con- 
tract with respect to which the action is 
brought. 

“(4) If in an action brought under para- 
graph (2) the court finds that there has 
been a violation of subsection (a) with re- 
spect to contracts to which subsection (a) 
applies, the court may order such relief as 
may be appropriate, including (A) compli- 
ance with subsection (a) in the payment of 
wages under such contracts, and (B) the 
payment by the Secretary of the depart- 
ment or the head of the agency which en- 
tered into such contracts of prevailing wage 
rates in accordance with that subsection 
from the date construction began under the 
contracts involved in such action until the 
date of the judgment of the court, together 
with interest, at a rate determined by the 
court, on the difference between the wages 
paid under such contracts and the wages re- 
quired to be paid under such contracts by 
subsection (a), 

(5) If an interested person prevails in an 
action brought under paragraph (2), the 
court in such action shall assess the defend- 
ants in the action reasonable attorney fees 
and other litigation costs reasonably in- 
curred by the interested person.“. 

SEC, 1105, APPRENTICES, TRAINEES, AND HELPERS. 

Section 2 (as so redesignated and as 
amended by section 4104) is amended by 
adding at the end the following: 

„% APPRENTICES, TRAINEES, 
ERS.— 

“(1) An apprentice who is employed on a 
contract subject to subsection (a) may be 
paid less than the rate required by such sub- 
section if the apprentice is— 

(A) employed pursuant to and individual- 
ly registered in a bona fide apprenticeship 
program registered with the Bureau of Ap- 
prenticeship and Training of the Employ- 
ment and Training Administration of the 
Department of Labor or with a State Ap- 
prenticeship Agency recognized by the 
Bureau, or 

(B) employed in the apprentice's first 90 
days of probationary employment as an ap- 
prentice in such an apprenticeship program 


AND HELP- 
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and is not individually registered in the pro- 
gram but has been certified by the Bureau 
of Apprenticeship and Training or a State 
Apprenticeship Agency (where appropriate) 
to be eligible for probationary employment 
as an apprentice. 

The Secretary shall promulgate regulations 
defining apprentices and prescribing the 
conditions under which apprentices will not 
be subject to the subsection (a) rate, the 
rate at which such apprentices will be em- 
ployed, and such other conditions as may be 
appropriate. 

“(2) A trainee who is employed on a con- 
tract subject to subsection (a) may be paid 
less than the rate required by such subsec- 
tion if the trainee is employed pursuant to 
and individually registered in a program 
which has received prior approval which is 
evidenced by formal certification by the 
Employment and Training Administration 
of the Department of Labor. The Secretary 
shall promulgate regulations defining train- 
ees and prescribing the conditions under 
which trainees will not be subject to the 
subsection (a) rate, the rate at which such 
trainees will be employed, and such other 
conditions as may be appropriate. 

“(3) A helper who is employed on a con- 
tract subject to subsection (a) may be paid 
less than the rate required by such subsec- 
tion if— 

(A) the helper is employed in a classifica- 
tion of helpers the use of which prevails in 
the area in which the helper is employed, 

(B) the scope of the duties of the helper 
is defined and can be differentiated from 
the duties of a laborer or mechanic, and 

“(C) the helper is not used as informal ap- 
prentice or trainee. 


The Secretary shall promulgate regulations 
defining helpers and prescribing the condi- 
tions under which helpers will not be sub- 
ject to the subsection (a) rate, the rate at 
which such helpers will be employed, and 
such other conditions as may be appropri- 
ate. 

SEC. 1106. WAGE REVIEW. 

Section 3 (40 U.S.C. 276a-2) is redesignat- 
ed as section 4, subsections (a) and (b) of 
such section are redesignated as subsections 
(d) and (e), respectively, the section designa- 
tion for such section is amended to read as 
follows: 

“SEC 1, WAGE PAYMENTS.”, 
and the following new subsections are in- 
serted after the section heading: 

(a) ACTION BY THE SECRETARY.—The Sec- 
retary, on the initiative of the Secretary or 
at the request of a laborer or mechanic, may 
investigate compliance by a contractor with 
the requirements of section 2 and may take 
such action under section 7(1) to secure 
compliance with such requirements as may 
be appropriate. 

“(b) PETITION FOR REVIEW.— 

(1) Any laborer or mechanic under a con- 
tract with the United States or the District 
of Columbia subject to section 2(a) or any 
interested person may petition the Adminis- 
trator of the Wage and Hour Division of the 
Department of Labor (hereinafter in this 
subsection referred to as the ‘Administra- 
tor’) to review the wage payments to the la- 
borer or mechanic under such contract to 
determine if the wage payments have been 
made in accordance with section 2(a). Upon 
receipt of such a petition, the Administrator 
shall notify the Chief Administrative Law 
Judge of the Department of Labor of the re- 
ceipt of the petition and, within 30 days of 
the receipt of the petition, either— 

(A) determine if the Administrator will 
decide whether the wage payments have 
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been made in accordance with such section, 
or 

(B) refer the petition to the Chief Ad- 
ministrative Law Judge of the Department 
of Labor for assignment to an administra- 
tive law judge of the Department of Labor 
to make such determination. 

“(2XA) If in response to a petition the Ad- 
ministrator elects to determine if wage pay- 
ments have been made in accordance with 
section 2(a), the Administrator shall make 
such determination within 120 days of the 
receipt of the petition. 

(B) If the Administrator makes a deter- 
mination on a petition within 120 days of its 
receipt, either the petitioner or the employ- 
er involved in the petition may, within 15 
days of the date of issuance of the determi- 
nation of the Administrator, request a hear- 
ing on the determination by an administra- 
tive law judge. The determination of the 
Administrator shall be deemed to be a final 
agency action if no request for a hearing is 
made within such 15 days. 

“(C) If the Administrator does not make a 
determination on a petition within 120 days 
of its receipt, the Administrator shall refer 
to the petition to the Chief Administrative 
Law Judge of the Department of Labor for 
assignment to an administrative law judge 
of the Department of Labor to make the de- 
termination requested by the petition or if 
the Administrator does not refer the peti- 
tion within 5 days of the expiration of such 
120-day period, the Chief Administrative 
Law Judge of the Department of Labor 
shall assign the petition to an administra- 
tive law judge of the Department of Labor 
to make such determination. 

“(3XA) The administrative law judge 

() to whom a petition has been assigned 
under paragraph (1)(B), P 

(ii) to whom a determination of the Ad- 
ministrator has been referred under a re- 
quest for a hearing under paragraph (2XB), 
or 

(ili) to whom a petition has been referred 
under paragraph (2)(C), 


shall, within 120 days of the assignment or 
referral, conduct a hearing on the record in 
accordance with section 554 of title 5, 
United States Code, with respect to such pe- 
tition or determination and make a decision 
as to whether wage payments have been 
made in accordance with section 2(a). In any 
proceeding before an administrative law 
judge, the employer under the contract re- 
viewed shall have the burden of demonstrat- 
ing that the wage payments under the con- 
tract were made in accordance with such 
section, 

(B) Within 30 days of the date of issu- 
ance of the decision of the administrative 
law judge, the petitioner or the employer in- 
volved in the petition may request the Sec- 
retary to review the decision of the adminis- 
trative law judge. The decision of the ad- 
ministrative law judge shall be deemed to be 
a final agency action if no request for 
review is made within such 30-day period or, 
within 30 days of the date the decision is 
made, the Secretary does not grant a re- 
quest to review the decision of the adminis- 
trative law judge. 

“(C) The Secretary may grant a request to 
review a decision of an administrative law 
judge only if the Secretary determines that 
the request presents a substantial question 
of law or fact. If the Secretary grants a re- 
quest for a review, the Secretary, within 30 
days after receiving the request, shall 
review the record and either adopt the deci- 
sion of the administrative law judge or issue 
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exceptions. The decision of the administra- 
tive law judge, together with any excep- 
tions, shall be deemed to be a final agency 
action. 

(4) The decision of the Administrator, an 
administrative law judge. or the Secretary 
on a petition under paragraph (1) for the 
review of the wage payments under a con- 
tract may include— 

“CA) the award of damages to the petition- 
er in the amount of twice the amount of 
wages not paid in accordance with section 
2(a) if it is found on review of the petition 
that the petitioner was willfully not paid 
wages in accordance with such section, and 

(B) in addition to any award to the peti- 
tioner, a reasonable attorney's fee to be paid 
by the defendant and the cost of the action. 

“(5) An action seeking judicial review of a 
final agency action under this subsection 
shall be brought within 30 days of the date 
of such action. 

(e) CIVIL AcTIONS.— 

(1) Any employer who violates section 2 
shall be liable to each laborer or mechanic 
affected in the amount of the laborer or me- 
chanic’s unpaid wages and, if the violation 
was willful, in an additional equal amount 
as liquidated damages. No civil action may 
be brought or maintained under this para- 
graph by a laborer or mechanic with respect 
to the laborer or mechanic's wages if a peti- 
tion is or has been filed by that laborer or 
mechanic under subsection (b) with respect 
to the laborer or mechanic's wages. 

(2) An action to recover the liability pre- 
scribed by paragraph (1) may be maintained 
against any employer in any Federal or 
State court of competent jurisdiction by any 
interested party or by any one or more la- 
borers or mechanics for and in behalf of the 
laborer or mechanic or laborers or mechan- 
ics and other laborers or mechanics similari- 
ly situated. No laborer or mechanic may be 
a party plaintiff to any such action unless 
the laborer or mechanic gives the laborer or 
mechanic's consent in writing to become 
such a party and such consent is filed in the 
court in which such action is brought. 

(3) The court in an action brought under 
paragraph (2) shall, in addition to any judg- 
ment awarded to the plaintiff or plaintiffs, 
allow a reasonable attorney's fee to be paid 
by the defendant and the cost of the 
action.“. 

SEC. 4107. ADMINISTRATION OF ACT. 

(a) IN Generat.—Sections 5 and 7 (40 
U.S.C. 276a-4, 276a-6) are repealed and the 
following new section is added at the end of 
the Act: 


“SEC. 7. ADMINISTRATION OF ACT. 

“The Secretary of Labor shall— 

(1) take such action as may be appropri- 
ate to ensure compliance with this Act and 
to enforce its requirements, and 

“(2) promulgate appropriate standards 
and procedures to be observed by contract- 
ing officers with respect to contracts to 
which this Act applies.“ 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.— 

(1) Section 3 (as so redesignated) is 
amended— 

(A) by striking out “found by the con- 
tracting officer” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “found by the contracting officer or the 
Administrator”, and 

(B) by striking out “may” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “shall”. 

(2) Section 4(c) (as so redesignated) is 
amended by striking out “whom he has 
found” and inserting in lieu thereof “whom 
the Secretary has found under subsection 
(a)“. 
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SEC, 1108, DEFINITIONS. 

The subsection (b) of section 2 (as so re- 
designated) which was in effect on the date 
of the enactment of this Act is inserted 
after section 7 (added by section 4106) and 
is amended as follows: 

(1) The following heading is inserted 
before the subsection: 

“SEC. S. DEFINITIONS.”. 

(2) The matter preceding paragraph (1) is 
amended to read as follows: 

(a) WAGE.— 

“(1) As used in this Act the terms ‘wages’, 
scale of wages’, ‘wage rates’, and ‘minimum 
wages’ shall include—"’. 

(3) Paragraphs (1) and (2) are redesignat- 
ed as subparagraphs (A) and (B), respective- 
ly, subparagraphs (A) and (B) are redesig- 
nated as clauses (i) and (ii), respectively, 
and the margins of the subparagraphs and 
clauses are indented one em. 

(4) The proviso is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(2)(A) Except as provided in subpara- 
graph (B), the obligation of a contractor or 
subcontractor to make wage payments in ac- 
cordance with the prevailing wage determi- 
nations of the Secretary of Labor, insofar as 
this Act and other Acts incorporating this 
Act by reference are concerned, may be dis- 
charged by— 

(i) the making of payments in cash, 

(ii) the making of contributions of a type 
referred to in paragraph (16800). 

(iii) the assumption of an enforceable 
commitment to bear the costs of a plan or 
program of a type referred to in paragraph 
(1XBXii), or 

(iv) any combination thereof. 

(B) In discharging the obligation to make 
wage payments to laborers and mechanics in 
accordance with the prevailing wage deter- 
minations of the Secretary, a contractor or 
subcontractor may only include contribu- 
tions described in paragraph (1)(B)(i) and 
costs described in paragaph (1)(B)(ii) which 
do not exceed the aggregate of contribu- 
tions and costs determined by the Secretary 
of Labor to be prevailing under section 
2(a).". 

(5) The last sentence is amended by strik- 
ing out “In determining the overtime pay” 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

(b) OVERTIME.—In determining the over- 
time pay”, 

(6) The last sentence is amended by strik- 
ing out “paragraph (1)” in the last sentence 
and inserting in lieu thereof “subsection 
(a1 A)” and by striking out paragraph 
(2) each place it occurs in the last sentence 
and inserting in lieu thereof “subsection 
(a)(1)(B)”. 

(7) The following is added at the end: 

“(c) INTERESTED PERSON.—For purposes of 
this Act, the term “interested person’ means 
any contractor likely to seek or to work 
under a contract to which section 2(a) ap- 
plies, any association representing such a 
contractor, any laborer or mechanic likely 
to be employed or to seek employment 
under such a contract, or any labor organi- 
zation which represents such a laborer or 
mechanic.“ 

SEC. 4109, TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS. 

(a) Section 3.—Section 2 (40 U.S.C. 276a- 
1) (as in effect on the date of the enactment 
of this Act) is redesignated as section 3 and 
is amended— 

(1) by inserting before the section the fol- 
lowing: 

“SEC. 3. ENFORCEMENT.”, 

(2) by inserting after the section heading 
the following: 

“(a) COVERAGE REVIEW.— 
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(1) If the Secretary of a department or 
head of an agency determines that a con- 
tract entered into by the Secretary or 
agency head which involves construction 
(including alteration, repair, renovation, re- 
habilitation, reconstruction, painting, or 
decorating) of a public building or public 
works of the United States is not subject to 
subsection (a), any interested person (as de- 
fined in section 2(b)(2)) may petition the 
Secretary of Labor to review such determi- 
nation. If the Secretary grants such a peti- 
tion, the Secretary shall complete the 
review requested within 90 days of the date 
the petition is received. The Secretary shall 
make a determination on a petition on the 
record after opportunity for an agency 
hearing. 

“(2XA) Any interested person adversely 
affected or aggrieved by— 

(i) the determination by the Secretary of 
Labor made on a petition filed under para- 
graph (1), or 

(i) if the Secretary of Labor denies a peti- 
tion filed under paragraph (a), the determi- 
nation of a Secretary of a department or 
head of an agency under paragraph (1) with 
respect to which the petition was filed, 


may obtain review of such determination in 
any United States court of appeals for the 
circuit in which such person is located or in 
the United States Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia Circuit by filing in 
such court, within 60 days following issu- 
ance of such determination, a written peti- 
tion praying that such determination be 
modified or set aside. A copy of such peti- 
tion shall be forthwith transmitted by the 
clerk of the court in which it is filed to the 
Secretary or agency head which made the 
determination and to other interested per- 
sons. 

(B) Upon transmittal of the petition, the 
Secretary or agency head which made the 
determination shall file in the court the 
record of the proceeding upon which the de- 
cision to be reviewed was made and the 
questions determined in the proceeding as 
provided in section 2112 of title 28, United 
States Code. Upon such filing, the court— 

(i) shall have exclusive jurisdiction of the 
proceeding and of the questions determined 
in the proceeding, and 

(ii) shall have power— 

“(I) to grant such temporary relief or re- 
straining order as it deems just and proper, 

(II) to make and enter upon the plead- 
ings, testimony, and proceedings set forth in 
the record a decree affirming, modifying, or 
setting aside, in whole or in part, the deter- 
mination subject to review, and 

(III) to enforce such determination to 
the extent that it is affirmed or modified. 


The decision of the court shall be final 
except that it shall be subject to review by 
the Supreme Court of the United States as 
provided in section 1254 of title 28, United 
States Code. 

“(b) WITHHOLDING.—There may be with- 
held from any contractor under a contract 
subject to section 2(a) so much of accrued 
payments due the contractor under the con- 
tract as may be considered necessary by the 
contracting officer or the Secretary to pay 
all laborers and mechanics employed by the 
contractor or any subcontractor of the con- 
tractor the difference between the rates of 
wages required to be paid such laborers and 
mechanics by section 2(a2)(A)(i) and the 
rates of wages actually received by the la- 
borers and mechanics.”, 
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(3) by striking out “Every contract within 
the scope of this Act” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“(c) TERMINATION.—Every contract subject 
to section 2(a)"’, 

(4) by striking out “employed by the con- 
tractor or any subcontractor directly on the 
site of the work”, 

(5) by striking out “as aforesaid" and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “by section 20a)“. 

(6) by striking out his right“ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “the contractor's right”, 

(7) by striking out “said required wages” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “the required 
wages", 

(8) by striking out , and the contractor“ 
and inserting in lieu thereof a period and 
“The contractor“, and 

(9) by striking out any excess costs occa- 
sioned the Government thereby” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “any excess costs in- 
curred by the Government because of the 
termination of the contract”. 

(b) SECTION 4.— 

(1) Subsection (e) of section 4 (as so redes- 
ignated) is amended— 

(A) by striking out (a) The Comptroller 
General of the United States is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to pay” and inserting 
in lieu thereof (e) Payments.—The Secre- 
tary shall pay”, and 

(B) by striking out “pursuant to this Act; 
and the Comptroller General of the United 
States is further authorized and directed to 
distribute” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“under section 2(a). The Secretary shall dis- 
tribute”. 

(2) Subsection (d) of section 4 (as so redes- 
ignated) is amended— 

(A) by striking out (b) If the accrued 
payments withheld under the terms of the 
contract, as aforesaid,” and inserting in lieu 
thereof (d) RIGHTS OF AcTION.—If the ac- 
crued payments withheld under the terms 
of a contract subject to section 2(a)", and 

(B) by striking out “shall have the right 
to action and/or of intervention against the 
contractor and his sureties conferred by law 
upon persons furnishing labor or materials" 
and inserting in lieu thereof “may bring an 
action against the contractor and his sure- 
ties for the payment of the wages required 
by section 2(a)”. 

(c) New Section 5.—Section 4 (40 U.S.C. 
276a-3) (as in effect on the date of the en- 
actment of this Act) is redesignated as sec- 
tion 5 and is amended by striking out “Sec. 
5. This Act” and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“SEC. 5. CONSTRUCTION. 

“This Act”. 

(d) Section 6.—Section 6 (40 U.S.C. 276a- 
5) is amended by striking out “Sec. 6. This 
Act“ and inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“SEC. 6. NATIONAL EMERGENCY. 

“in the”. 

SEC. 4110. PAYROLL INFORMATION. 

Section 2 of the Act of June 13, 1941 (40 
U.S.C. 276c) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “weekly” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “every 2 weeks”, 

(2) by striking out “preceding week” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “preceding 2 
weeks”, and 

“(3) by adding after the first sentence the 
following: “Any interested person may 
obtain, in accordance with the following 
sentence, a copy of any such statement from 
any department or agency which is required 
by law to maintain a record of such state- 
ment notwithstanding section 552(b) of title 
5, United States Code. The copy of the 
statement to be provided under the preced- 
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ing sentence shall only include with respect 
to each employee the name of the employ- 
ee, the employment classification of the em- 
ployee, the wage rate at which the employee 
was employed during the period reported 
on, the hours worked by the employee 
during such period, and the wages paid (in- 
cluding fringe benefits) to the employee 
during such period.“. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Pur- 
suant to the rule, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [(Mr. MURPHY] will be 
recognized for 5 minutes and a 
Member speaking in opposition will be 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. MURPHY]. 

Mr. MURPHY. I thank the Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Chairman, we have discussed 
most of these provisions. I just wanted 
to point out to my colleagues that if 
we adopt the Murphy-Hawkins amend- 
ment we will be exempting 36 percent 
of all Federal contracts under the 1986 
Department of Labor statistics. 

Now that is exempting a significant 
number of total Government contracts 
from the purview of Davis-Bacon, 
albeit they are the smaller contracts 
but they are the ones where the pa- 
perwork is most time consuming on 
the contractors and on the DOL. 

On the other hand, Mr. STENHOLM’s 
amendment would exempt 75 percent 
of all Government contracts, hardly 
the compromise that he is referring to. 

I say that if you adopt ours, we are 
exempting 36 percent of the smallest 
contracts and we cover the remainder. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Does 
a Member desire to speak in opposi- 
tion? 

Mr. DICKINSON. Yes, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. DICK- 
INSON] is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BART- 
LETT]. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, speaking on the 
Murphy amendment, I do want the 
House to be very, very clear that the 
Murphy amendment is not a reform of 
Davis-Bacon. It is true that we had 
hearings in the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. The result of the hear- 
ings was that business and laborers 
and workers and contractors from all 
over this country cried for reform of 
Davis-Bacon. 

What the Murphy amendment does 
is it expands Davis-Bacon. 

It requires, for example, a bundling 
of contracts so that all contracts at 
one site would be bundled together re- 
gardless of what the threshold is final- 
ly set at; if contracts are required to be 
bundled all at one site in effect there 
is no threshold. 
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It exempts less than 2 percent of all 
Federal construction by dollar volume. 
It extends the coverage of Davis- 
Bacon for the first time to off-site con- 
tractors and truckers and material 
suppliers. It extends coverage of 
Davis-Bacon to all privately construct- 
ed Government-leased facilities for 
the first time. We would include lease- 
hold improvements, lease facilities in 
Davis-Bacon. 

It proclaims the Department of 
Labor to be the sole arbiter and sole 
authority over Davis-Bacon coverage, 
reversing what is under current law; 
expanding the use of Davis-Bacon, not 
reforming it at all. 

In effect, it prohibits the use of 
helpers, those very people that ought 
to be allowed to come onto a site to get 
that entry level job, get that first job to 
provide the kind of work that is pro- 
vided with commercial construction, 
union and nonunion, all over this 
country. 

Under the Murphy amendment we 
would prohibit the use of helpers for 
Federal prevailing wage law purposes. 

The Murphy amendment is a step in 
the wrong direction. It is an expansion 
of Davis-Bacon, not a reform. 

The Stenholm amendment which 
will be offered subsequently is indeed 
a reform of Davis-Bacon and ought to 
be adopted. 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to my distinguished 
chairman, the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. HAWKINS]. 

Mr. HAWKINS. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

I think we should understand how 
Davis-Bacon actually operates. This 
imaginary savings is something that is 
clearly an illusion. No study has really 
considered all of the operations in 
terms of cost overruns, of the under- 
handed practices engaged in in the 
construction industry by fly-by-night 
operators who move into your commu- 
nity where your local people, your 
local business people and your local 
wage earners have combined to estab- 
lish a local wage level. And suddenly 
you are faced with a contractor who 
comes in, bids on a contract, based on 
lower wages paid its itinerant workers, 
and ignores equity, and the moral re- 
sponsibility to your community. They 
could have come from thousands of 
miles away in order to underbid your 
local people. 

Now this results, as has been stated 
in the past, in very shoddy construc- 
tion work. 

Now maybe it won't appear in the 
first few years, but over the life of 
that construction, shoddy workman- 
ship certainly be revealed. 

Now is this a service to the taxpay- 
ers or is it a cost to that community 
and a cost to the Federal Govern- 
ment? 
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I think that in talking about so- 
called savings we ignore the fact that 
this type of practice would prevail. It 
was to prevent such practices that 
Davis-Bacon was started in the first 
place back in the 193078. 

I am quite sure that the fact it has 
operated over this long period of time 
without any drastic changes certainly 
supports the original intention of the 
act. 

So what is the opposition about 
today? It is to help these fly-by-night 
operators operating on the basis of 
greed against responsible construction 
work. 

I ask that the Stenholm amendment 
be defeated and the Murphy amend- 
ment be supported. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I might con- 
sume. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Alabama has 3 min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, as 
has been pointed out, 75 percent of 
the contracts under Stenholm-Dickin- 
son would be exempt but not the 
money; 88 percent of the dollar figure 
would still be covered. 

Let me point out how ludicrous the 
existing law is: The threshold on the 
existing law is $2,000. What can you 
build for $2,000? A chicken coop, a dog 
house? You certainly cannot build a 
family unit. You could not even build 
a sidewalk or a driveway to a family 
unit. 

This is totally unrealistic. What we 
are doing is raising the threshold to a 
reasonable figure from $2,000, which is 
unworkable, to $250,000. 

The Murphy amendment applies to 
all Government construction but it es- 
tablishes two thresholds, $50,000 for 
new construction, $15,000 for alter- 
ations, which again creates an area of 
confusion as to which is new, which is 
add on. 

It encourages the bundling, that is 
adding together a number of contracts 
to get beyond the threshold. It does 
not recognize the expanded use of 
helpers which the Stenholm-Dickin- 
son amendment would, which does 
give a contractor the incentive to hire 
new people, to bring them into the 
work force. 

It does not create savings. As a 
matter of fact, the Congressional 
Budget Office estimates that this 
amendment would create new Federal 
expenditures. 

This is a commonsense amendment 
that Mr. STENHOLM and I are offering. 

What Mr. MurPHY is doing is not in 
assistance of bringing new people into 
the work force to save money for the 
Federal Government, to reduce the 
deficit, to reduce defense spending; it 
is going to cost more. I think it is unre- 
alistic. We have been trying now, as 
has been pointed out by my good 
friend Mr. Hawkins who said it must 
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be a good law, it has been on the books 
for so long and it has not been amend- 
ed. 

Lord knows we tried to amend it. We 
could not get a bill out of that commit- 
tee. We still do not have a bill sched- 
uled to come to the floor. We had to 
force consideration of the bill and get 
an agreement on the floor that they 
would even have hearings 2 years ago. 

So I think the time is right. We 
should have an amendment to the 
Davis-Bacon act. 

What has been proffered here is 
fair, it saves money, it creates new 
jobs. It is supported by a number of 
other organizations, including the mi- 
nority small businesses as has been 
pointed out by Mr. STeENHOLM. 

I would urge the Members, if you 
really want to make some impact in 
saving money, creating jobs and a 
workable law, this is a fair and rea- 
soned approach. 

Please vote “no” on Murphy and 
“yes” on Stenholm. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
MvurPHyY] has 2 minutes remaining. 

Mr. MURPHY. I thank the Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Chairman, I merely want to say 
in a very few seconds that we have 
heard arguments about the cost of 
Davis-Bacon for years. The only hard 
statistic that was available to our com- 
mittee was a CBO report in 1983 in 
which they stated that it added 3 per- 
cent to the total cost of Federal 
projects. Since that time we have had 
many, many changes at the Depart- 
ment of Labor to cut back on the 
Davis-Bacon cost and I would estimate 
today that what has happened since 
the 1983 study, and today, is it would 
add approximately 2 to 2% percent of 
the total cost of the Davis-Bacon Fed- 
eral project. 

I say to my colleagues 2½ percent is 
a very small price to pay for American 
craftsmanship on American jobs, for 
the quality kind of work that we want 
to produce in this country. 

Mr. EVANS. Mr. Chairman, today the House 
will consider two amendments which would 
raise the threshold for contracts covered by 
the Davis-Bacon Act. Only the Murphy amend- 
ment, however, would achieve real and much- 
needed reform. By raising the current Davis- 
Bacon threshold from $2,000 to $50,000 as it 
applies to all Federal construction projects, 
and from $2,000 to $15,000 for all Federal 
renovation, repair, and alteration projects, the 
Murphy amendment would help to preserve 
the underlying principles of the Davis-Bacon 
Act. At the same time, it would ensure that 
Federal procurement laws do not work to un- 
dermine the economy and living standards of 
local areas which depend on Federal and fed- 
erally assisted construction projects for their 
livelihood, 

By taking a look at the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee report on the fiscal year 1987 
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Department of Defense Authorization Act, it is 
easy to see the problems with Mr. STEN- 
HOLM’S amendment to raise the threshold to 
$250,000. According to the Armed Service 
Committee’s report, the effect of a $250,000 
threshold would be to exempt 70 percent of 
the defense construction projects covered 
under that act from the requirements of Davis- 
Bacon. By effectively allowing a large majority 
of Federal contractors to pay less than the lo- 
cally prevailing wage, the Stenholm amend- 
ment would come dangerously close to an 
outright repeal of the Davis-Bacon Act. 

Mr. Chairman, | urge my colleagues to 
reject Mr. STENHOLM’S attempt to undercut 
the tenets of the Davis-Bacon Act, and sup- 
port the Murphy amendment—a real attempt 
at Davis-Bacon reform. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. All 
time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. MURPHY]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman pro tempore. announced 
that the ayes appeared to have it. 
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RECORDED VOTE 
Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand a recorded vote. 
A recorded vote was ordered. 
The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—ayes 213, noes 
195, not voting 23, as follows: 


{Roll No. 93] 

AYES—213 
Ackerman Dicks Hoyer 
Akaka DioGuardi Hubbard 
Alexander Dixon Hughes 
Anderson Donnelly Jacobs 
Annunzio Dorgan (ND) Jeffords 
Applegate Dowdy Jones (NC) 
Aspin Downey Jontz 
Atkins Durbin Kanjorski 
AuCoin Dwyer Kaptur 
Bates Dymally Kastenmeier 
Beilenson Early Kennedy 
Bennett Eckart Kennelly 
Berman Edwards (CA) Kildee 
Bevill Erdreich Kleczka 
Bilbray Espy Kolter 
Boehlert Evans Kostmayer 
Boggs Fascell LaFalce 
Boland Fazio Lantos 
Bonior Feighan Lehman (CA) 
Bonker Fish Lehman (FL) 
Borski Flippo Leland 
Bosco Florio Levin (MI) 
Boucher Foley Levine (CA) 
Boxer Ford (MI) Lewis (GA) 
Brennan Ford (TN) Lipinski 
Brooks Frank Lowry (WA) 
Brown (CA) Frost Luken, Thomas 
Bruce Garcia MacKay 
Bryant Gaydos Manton 
Campbell Gejdenson Markey 
Cardin Gephardt Marlenee 
Carper Gibbons Martinez 
Carr Gilman Matsui 
Chappell Glickman Mavroules 
Clay Gonzalez McCloskey 
Clement Gordon McDade 
Clinger Gray (IL) McHugh 
Coelho Gray (PA) Mfume 
Coleman (TX) Guarini Mineta 
Collins Hall (OH) Moakley 
Conte Hamilton Mollohan 
Conyers Harris Morrison (CT) 
Coyne Hawkins Mrazek 
Davis (IL) Hayes (IL) Murphy 
Davis (MI) Hertel Murtha 
DeFazio Hochbrueckner Nagle 
Dellums Horton Natcher 
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Swift 
Synar 
Torres 
Torricelli 
Towns 
Traficant 
Traxler 
Vento 
Visclosky 
Volkmer 
Walgren 
Waxman 
Weiss 
Weldon 
Wheat 
Whitten 
Williams 
Wilson 
Wise 
Wolpe 
Wyden 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young (AK) 


Parris 

Patterson 

Penny 

Petri 

Pickett 

Porter 

Price 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Ravenel 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Rogers 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland (CT) 

Rowland (GA) 

Saiki 

Saxton 

Schneider 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Slaughter (VA) 

Smith (NE) 

Smith (TX) 

Smith, Robert 
(NH) 

Smith, Robert 
(OR) 


Snowe 
Spence 
Spratt 
Stallings 
Stangeland 
Stenholm 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Sweeney 
Swindall 
Tallon 
Tauke 
Tauzin 
Taylor 
Thomas (CA) 
Thomas (GA) 
Upton 
Valentine 
Vander Jagt 
Vucanovich 
Walker 
Watkins 
Weber 
Whittaker 
Wolf 
Wortley 
Wylie 
Young (FL) 
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Nelson Russo 
Nowak Sabo 
Oberstar Savage 
Obey Sawyer 
Ortiz Schaefer 
Owens (NY) Scheuer 
Owens (UT) Schroeder 
Panetta Schumer 
Pashayan Sharp 
Pease Shays 
Pelosi Sikorski 
Pepper Skaggs 
Perkins Skelton 
Pickle Slattery 
Rahall Smith (FL) 
Rangel Smith (IA) 
Richardson Smith (NJ) 
Ridge Solarz 
Rinaldo Solomon 
Robinson St Germain 
Rodino Staggers 
Roe Stark 
Rostenkowski Stratton 
Roybal Studds 
NOES—195 
Andrews Hefley 
Anthony Hefner 
Archer Henry 
Armey Herger 
Badham Hiler 
Baker Holloway 
Ballenger Hopkins 
Barnard Houghton 
Bartlett Huckaby 
Barton Hunter 
Bateman Hutto 
Bentley Hyde 
Bereuter Inhofe 
Bilirakis Ireland 
Bliley Jenkins 
Broomfield Johnson (CT) 
Brown (CO) Johnson (SD) 
Buechner Jones (TN) 
Bunning Kasich 
Burton Kemp 
Byron Kolbe 
Callahan Konnyu 
Chandler Kyl 
Chapman Lagomarsino 
Cheney Lancaster 
Clarke Leach (IA) 
Coats Leath (TX) 
Coble Lent 
Coleman (MO) Lewis (CA) 
Combest Lewis (FL) 
Cooper Lightfoot 
Coughlin Livingston 
Courter Lott 
Craig Lowery (CA) 
Crane Lujan 
Dannemeyer Lukens, Donald 
Darden Lungren 
de la Garza Mack 
DeLay Madigan 
Derrick Martin (IL) 
DeWine Martin (NY) 
Dickinson Mazzoli 
Dornan (CA) McCandless 
Dreier McCollum 
Edwards (OK) McCrery 
Emerson McCurdy 
English McEwen 
Fawell McGrath 
Frenzel McMillan (NC) 
Gallegly McMillen (MD) 
Gallo Meyers 
Gekas Michel 
Gingrich Miller (OH) 
Goodling Miller (WA) 
Gradison Molinari 
Grandy Montgomery 
Grant Moorhead 
Green Morella 
Gregg Morrison (WA) 
Gunderson Myers 
Hall (TX) Neal 
Hammerschmidt Nichols 
Hansen Nielson 
Hastert Olin 
Hatcher Oxley 
Hayes (LA) Packard 
NOT VOTING—23 
Biaggi Boulter 


Bustamante 


Crockett Foglietta Ray 
Daub Latta Rose 
Dingell Lloyd Slaughter (NY) 
Duncan Mica Smith, Denny 
Dyson Miller (CA) (OR) 
Fields Moody Stokes 
Flake Oakar Udall 
O 1344 

The Clerk announced the following 

pairs: 


On this vote: 


Mr. Foglietta for, with Mr. Ray of Georgia 
against. 

Mr. Bustamante for, 
against. 

Mr. Moody for, with Mr. Denny Smith 
against. 


Messrs. SPRATT, McMILLEN of 
Maryland, and CHAPMAN changed 
their votes from “aye” to “no.” 

Mr. NELSON of Florida and Mr. 
MacKAY changed their votes from 
“no” to “aye.” 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 

Ms. SLAUGHTER of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, | was unavoidably detained during roll- 
call vote 93, Had | been present, | would have 
voted “aye.” 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. STENHOLM 

Mr. STENHOLM. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
designate the amendment. 

The text of the amendment is as fol- 
lows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. STENHOLM: 

Page 249, after line 15, add the following: 


DIVISION D—MISCELLANEOUS 


APPLICATION OF MODIFIED DAVIS- 
BACON AND COPELAND ACT REQUIRE- 
MENTS TO MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 
CONTRACTS, 

(a) Section 2852 of title 10, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsections: 

(e) APPLICATION OF MopIFIED Davis- 
BACON REQUIREMENT TO MILITARY CONSTRUC- 
TION Contracts.—(1) The Secretary of De- 
fense and the Secretaries of the military de- 
partments shall apply the Act entitled “An 
Act relating to the rate of wages for labor- 
ers and mechanics employed on public 
buildings of the United States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia by contractors and sub- 
contractors, and for other purposes”, ap- 
proved March 3, 1931 (commonly referred to 
as the Davis-Bacon Act’) (40 U.S.C. 276a— 
276a-5) to military construction projects 
and military family housing projects with 
the modifications described in paragraph 
(2). 

2) The modifications referred to in para- 
graph (1) are as follows: 

(A) The Davis-Bacon Act shall not be ap- 
plied to contracts for $250,000 or less. 

„B) Helpers of a class of laborers or me- 
chanics shall be considered as a separate 
class and prevailing wages for such helpers 
shall be determined on the basis of the cor- 
responding class of helpers. For purposes of 
this subsection, the term ‘helper’ means a 
semi-skilled worker (rather than a skilled 
journeyman mechanic) who— 

(i) works under the direction of and as- 
sists a journeyman, 
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“di) under the direction and supervision 
of the journeyman, performs a variety of 
duties to assist the journeyman, such as— 

“(I) preparing, carrying, and furnishing 
materials, tools, equipment, and supplies 
and maintaining them in order, 

(II) cleaning and preparing work areas, 

(III) lifting, positioning, and holding ma- 
terials or tools, and 

(IV) other related semi-skilled tasks as 
directed by the journeyman, and 

(iii) may use tools of the trade which are 
under the direction and supervision of the 
journeyman. 

(C) PROHIBITION ON CONTRACT-SPLIT- 
TING.—(i) The Secretary of Defense of the 
secretary of a military department may not 
divide any project into contracts of $250,000 
or less if the project would not have been so 
divided but for the purpose of avoiding ap- 
plication of this subsection. 

(ii) Whenever the Secretary of Labor de- 
termines that a division for the purpose of 
avoiding application of this subsection has 
occurred, the Secretary of Labor may (1) re- 
quire that the contract be amended so as to 
incorporate retroactively all the provisions 
which would have been required under this 
subsection and (2) require the contracting 
agency to compensate the contractor, as ap- 
propriate, for payment to each affected la- 
borer, mechanic, or helper, of an amount 
equal to the difference between the rate re- 
ceived and the applicable prevailing wage 
rate, with interest on wages due at the rate 
specified in section 6621(c) of title 26, 
United States Code, from the date the work 
was peformed by such laborers, mechanics, 
or helpers. The Secretary of Labor shall 
make such determination only where the 
Secretary of Labor has notified the con- 
tracting agency in question no later than 
180 days after completion of construction 
on the project that in investigation will be 
conducted concerning an alleged violation of 
this subsection. 

“(d) APPLICATION OF COPELAND ACT RE- 
QUIREMENTS Mopirrep To REDUCE PAPER- 
WORK ASSOCIATED WITH MILITARY CON- 
STRUCTION ConTRACTS.—(1) Section 2 of the 
Act of June 13, 1984, entitled “An Act to ef- 
fectuate the purpose of certain statutes con- 
cerning rates of pay for labor, by making it 
unlawful to prevent anyone from receiving 
the compensation contracted for thereun- 
der, and for other purposes (40 U.S.C. 276c) 
(commonly referred to as the Copeland Act) 
shall be applied to military construction 
projects and miliary family housing projects 
in a manner which requires that a state- 
ment concerning the weekly wages paid 
each employee, pursuant to a contract en- 
tered into with respect to such a project, be 
made only at the beginning, midpoint, and 
conclusion of the period covered by the con- 
tract rather than on a weekly basis except 
that such statement shall be made no less 
oten than every three months. 

“(2) Nothing in this subsection shall be 
construed to limit or change any pre-exist- 
ing responsibilities on the part of an em- 
ployer with regard to maintaining payroll 
records or limit or change any pre-existing 
rights of the appropriate federal agency to 
examine such records.”. 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall apply with respect to contracts en- 
tered into after September 30, 1988. 


The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. STEN- 
HOLM] will be recognized for 5 min- 
utes, and a Member in opposition will 
be recognized for 5 minutes. 
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The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. STENHOLM]. 

Mr. DELAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STENHOLM. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. DELAY. Mr. Chairman, I rise for 
the sake of families of servicemen and 
in support of the Stenholm amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, | serve on the Military Con- 
struction Subcommittee on the Committee on 
Appropriations. | can tell you very candidly 
that there are simply not enough dollars to 
adequately serve our Armed Forces construc- 
tion needs. Many construction projects get 
pushed aside simply because of the lack of 
funds. 

Now, 'm not going to stand here and com- 
plain about the need for more military con- 
struction dollars or why—but | do want to 
share with you obvious reasons why we 
should rid the Government of this costly, 
wasteful, anticompetitive provision called 
Davis-Bacon. 

One good example deals with the quality of 
life of our military personnel. It seems that 
every year the military is taking in more and 
more personnel that are married and/or have 
children. This is fine. This Nation wanted a 
voluntary force and they got it. However, this 
voluntary force has increased the need for 
more family oriented structures such as 
single-family houses and day care centers. 
This demand has pressed the budget limits of 
our services and strapped the creative minds 
of housing experts attempting to deal with 
military families. 

Hundreds of families have been waiting long 
periods of time to receive adequate living 
quarters. We have a housing crisis on our 
hands and we need to suspend wasteful rules. 
The savings realized by reforming Davis- 
Bacon will alleviate much of the immediate 
problem. 

Why support a threshold increase to 
$250,000? Because it makes real dollar 
sense. As you all know, the administration 
supports a $1 million threshold increase. But, 
I'm sure that the Department of Defense will 
be pleased with a modest increase to 
$250,000. You may be interested to know that 
the DOD is on record stating that if they are 
faced with the Murphy amendment, only negli- 
gible savings will be realized. They said that 
they would rather stick with current law rather 
than wrestle with small dollar savings com- 
bined with more governmental redtape. That 
statement shows me just how useless the 
Education and Labor amendment is. It con- 
tains no real concessions to save tax dollars. 

The best part about a threshold increase is 
the resulting massive reduction of paperwork. 

Last year, the Department of Labor 
amassed 11 million responses just to one 
Davis-Bacon related form—form WH-347. The 
annual reporting hours required to process all 
of these forms was 5.5 million hours. Now, 
let's do some simple math. A processor 
making on average $20,000 working for the 
DOL works 40 hours a week with 2 weeks va- 
cation. This leaves 50 weeks, roughly 250 
working days or 2,000 hours; 2,000 working 
hours into $20,000 is $10 per hour; $10 per 
hour times 5.5 million reporting hours is $55 
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million—cost to the American taxpayer—just 
from one form. And that's just salary. That is 
not including overhead such as office space, 
filing storage, supplies, and other necessities. 

| hope that we can all pull together and re- 
alize that it is in the best interest of our Na- 
tion's defense system, our military personnel, 
and their families that we act on this squan- 
derous law. 

The original authors would be appalled if 
they realized what they created. The original 
intent of the act is entirely different from those 
circumstances that govern the use of Davis- 
Bacon today. Are the same events that were 
taking place in 1931 happening today? No. Is 
there still—as stated in the 1931 testimony— 
this emergency need” for this act? No. Must 
Congress continue to waste countless millions 
if not billions of taxpayers dollars by upholding 
an outdated piece of legislation? | don't be- 
lieve we do. 

Vote yes“ 
amendment. 

Mr. STENHOLM. Mr. Chairman, 
the irony of what we have just done, 
should the previous vote stand and my 
amendment now not be approved, is 
that we have taken a 1931 law, the 
Davis-Bacon Act, amended once in 
1935, and we have actually expanded 
Davis-Bacon to areas not previously 
covered. 

We have actually taken some dollars 
from the Defense authorization bill 
and put them back into Davis-Bacon. 
That is not what we started out trying 
to do some 3 or 4 years ago, but now, 
my colleagues, we have the opportuni- 
ty by supporting this amendment, the 
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Stenholm-Dickinson amendment, to 
truly reform Davis-Bacon. 
We increase the threshold to 


$250,000, which only exempts 12 per- 
cent of the dollar volume of all de- 
fense contracts—12 percent. The 
amendment now standing exempts less 
than 1 percent. 

In the area of helpers, we truly 
reform the act, not in a way that is 
detrimental to workers, not at all, but 
we truly reform it in order to give 
those at the bottom end of the work- 
ing ladder a chance to work up those 
rungs, which they do not have under 
current law. 

Paperwork—if you are concerned 
about paperwork on small business, 
you must support our amendment. 
Some 11 million payroll reports are 
filed every year under current law, cut 
in half by the amendment previously 
passed, but cut again by the amend- 
ment that we offer. 


o 1350 


Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, 
would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STENHOLM. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, let 
me point out as a member of the Sub- 
committee on Military Installations 
and Facilities that we tried diligently, 
and have tried every year to increase 
the family housing allotment for our 
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enlisted men as well as our officer 
quarters. We always came up short. If 
we adopt this amendment, just this 
amendment alone, we will be able to 
build $168 million more in family 
housing than we could under the 
present Davis-Bacon without expend- 
ing one additional dollar. We can add 
$168 million in savings that we can use 
to spend in family housing with adop- 
tion of this amendment alone. 

Mr. Chairman, I congratulate the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. STEN- 
HOLM] on offering this amendment, 
and I urge its adoption. 

Mr. STENHOLM. Mr. Chairman, I 
will follow up simply by saying that 
the basic issue is now whether or not 
we wish to reform Davis-Bacon and do 
what the gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. DICKINSON] has said. If so, vote 
“yes” on the Stenholm amendment. 


STENHOLM-DICKINSON Davis-BACON AMEND- 
MENT TO H.R. 4264, FY 1989 DOD AUTHOR- 
IZATION 


$250,000 THRESHOLD 


The Secretary of Defense and the Secre- 
taries of the military departments would 
not apply Davis-Bacon to contracts for less 
than $250,000, exempting only 12 percent of 
the dollar volume of all DOD contracts for 
construction, repair, and alteration. 

Many small- and minority-owned business- 
es refrain from bidding on federal contracts 
because they find Davis-Bacon costly, dis- 
ruptive of local wage schedules, and anti- 
competitive. 

Because a small amount of work is taken 
up in a large number of very small con- 
tracts, 70 percent of the number of con- 
tracts would be exempted, finally opening 
up significant numbers of small contract op- 
portunities to small firms. 

A $250,000 threshold is moderate and rea- 
sonable—far from the subterfuge for repeal 
its opponents claim. Since DOD construc- 
tion contracts account for less than “% of 
total federal construction spending, this 
amendment exempts only about 3 percent 
of all federal work from Davis-Bacon. If a 
$250,000 threshold were applied govern- 
ment-wide, 7 percent of all such work would 
be exempted. 

The $250,000 level is a compromise. The 
Administration has requested a $1 million 
Davis-Bacon threshold for DOD contracts. 

Contract splitting: To prevent any poten- 
tial abuse of the higher threshold, dividing 
projects for the purpose of avoiding Davis- 
Bacon would be prohibited and back pay 
with interest provided for. Strong adminis- 
trative enforcement by the Secretary of 
Labor is provided for. (Prevention of con- 
tract splitting was a primary reason Con- 
gress lowered the original 1931 threshold of 
$5,000 to $2,000 in 1935.) 


EXPANDED USE OF HELPERS 


A semi-skilled “helper” category would be 
recognized and ensure that helpers working 
on DOD/Davis-Bacon projects would be 
paid the wages prevailing for helpers in that 
locality. 

DOL rarely has issued wage determina- 
tions for a rate lower than that for a skilled 
journeyman, regardless of the task to be 
performed. Thus, labor is allocated ineffi- 
ciently, costs rise, and semi-skilled workers 
are denied entry-level jobs. Davis-Bacon has 
been left behind by the evolution of a more 
flexible workplace over the last half-centu- 
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ry, as the utilization of helpers has become 
a widespread practice in private construc- 
tion, but not on federal jobs. 

The helper classification has been upheld 
in the federal courts as consistent with long- 
standing Congressional intent that Davis- 
Bacon reflect, rather than disrupt, locally 
prevailing practices. The definition pro- 
posed here, essentially proposed by DOL 
since 1982, would ensure that helpers were 
paid adequately and could not be substitut- 
ed for skilled mechanics and laborers. 
“Helpers” would be defined as semi-skilled 
workers assisting, and under the direction 
of, skilled journeymen. 

This change would open up job opportuni- 
ties to those most in need of help up the 
first rungs of the economic ladder: Minori- 
ties, women, disadvantaged, displaced, and 
entry- and training-level workers. 


PAPERWORK REDUCTION 


The onerous payroll record submissions to 
the government by employers would be re- 
duced from weekly to the beginning, mid- 
point, and end of the contract period, and 
be required at least quarterly. 

Approximately 11 million payroll reports 
are submitted annually to contracting agen- 
cies, at a cost of an estimated cost of 5.5 mil- 
lion hours of industry employee time. An es- 
timated 5.5 percent of all of DOL’s paper- 
work is generated by Copeland and Davis- 
Bacon. Paperwork costs to contractors, 
passed on to the taxpayers, has been esti- 
mated at $100 million a year by DOL and 
$50 million by CBO. 

The current flood of paperwork discour- 
ages small firms, which would have to hire 
additional clerical personnel and/or invest 
in new equipment, from even bothering to 
bid on federal projects. 

Most payroll investigations are initiated 
upon receipt of complaints, since the sheer 
volume of and storage problems with the 
weekly reports greatly limits their practical 
usefulness. 

This amendment would not reduce the 
contractor’s responsibility to maintain or- 
derly and complete payroll records or the 
government’s current authority to conduct 
on-site investigations and inspect payroll 
records, a commitment repeated in the lan- 
guage of the amendment itself. Quarterly 
reports would complement the enforcement 
process in a timely and practical way. 

The anti-small business bias that has de- 
veloped in the operation of Davis-Bacon, in 
all the above areas, becomes especially evi- 
dent in light of the fact that firms with 9 or 
fewer people make up about 80 percent of 
all construction industry employers. 


BUDGET IMPACT 


CBO estimates that Davis-Bacon increases 
federal construction costs by 3.3 percent (3.7 
percent prior to 1985 regulatory changes). 
DOD has estimated the cost premium at up 
to 5 percent. An Oregon State University 
study estimated that the Act inflates costs 
in rural areas by 26 percent to 38 percent. 

Current budget constraints on military 
construction and family housing require 
that we provide the most housing and pro- 
cure quality construction and repair services 
for the lowest reasonable cost. The most 
recent CBO estimates project the Stenholm- 
Dickinson amendment would result in the 
following DOD savings (in $ millions): 
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Fiscal year — 5-year 
1989 1990 1991 1992 1933 4 


Budget authority $168 $169 $175 $182 sls $882 
Outlays. 79 129 1 


5 170 183 715 


Actual savings may be greater, since CBO 
does not score potential savings from in- 
creased competition for federal contracts (as 
more firms enter the bidding process) or the 
reduced inflationary impact on local econo- 
mies (found by GAO and others). 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
Gray of Illinois), The Chair will in- 
quire, does a Member desire to speak 
in opposition to the amendment? 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
gentlemen from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Murpuy] is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, as I 
stated in the general debate on this 
matter, with the amendment we have 
passed, 36 percent of Federal contracts 
are now exempt from Davis-Bacon. I 
would like to state that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. STENHOLM] was very 
helpful during our hearings and I 
would like to quote his statement from 
one of our hearings. We discussed 
what the threshold would be com- 
pared to 1931 when the law was first 
enacted. The gentleman from Texas 
stated: 

Depending on what formula you use, you 
can come up with an answer anywhere from 
$15,000 today equivalency allowing for infla- 
tion to $115,000 depending on what you put 
into the formula, and I would suggest that 
this committee take a look at those figures 
and find somewhere, I would suggest, some- 
where in between. 

Based on that testimony, we came 
somewhere in between and we estab- 
lished it at $50,000 and therefore ex- 
empted 36 percent of the total con- 
tracts. 

Again I would like to reiterate that 
the only hard figure we have on the 
cost of what Davis-Bacon does to Fed- 
eral contracting is the General Ac- 
counting Office report dated in 1983 
wherein that report stated that it 
costs us 3 percent more over the 
figure. I would like to say that that is 
a relatively small amount to pay for 
good American craftmanship. 

Mr. DELAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURPHY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. DELAY. Mr. Chairman, I say to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, is 
he aware of a study done by the De- 
partment of Defense just last year and 
released this year in February that 
points out that $300 million a year 
could be saved by the repeal of Davis- 
Bacon, and up to $2.5 billion over a 5- 
year period? This is a study that is as 
recent as February of this year. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to say that that study was done 
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by the Defense Department, and it 
was looked at by our committee and 
discarded as being totally prejudiced 
to the views of this administration. All 
they wanted to do was to say they 
wanted more for the military and if we 
sacrificed Davis-Bacon we could have 
$300 million more. It was a totally 
biased report. The GAO report is the 
one our committee stands on. 

Mr. STENHOLM. Mr. Chairman, let 
me respond that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. MurpHy] quoted 
me accurately, but I would point out 
to all the Members that that is only a 
small part of the reform of Davis- 
Bacon before us today. In regard to 
the savings, the Pentagon study is 
there for all to read. However, let us 
not talk about that one. Let us talk 
about last night’s Congressional 
Budget Office figures that indicates if 
we should repeal Davis-Bacon it would 
save $4.6 billion over 5 years. Our 
amendment saves $715 million which 
would go to provide housing for those 
young men and women that serve the 
country. 

If we do not pass my amendment, we 
are going to take away from the status 
quo, we will have less money than is 
now in the defense authorization bill 
for that purpose. 

I urge an aye vote on my amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DREIER of California. Mr. Chairman, | 
rise today to express my strong support for 
the Stenholm amendment to the Armed Serv- 
ices Authorization Act which would affect the 
coverage of the Davis-Bacon Act. In addition, 
| wish to state my appreciation for the efforts 
of my colleagues—in particular, Congressmen 
STENHOLM, STANGELAND, and DiCKINSON—for 
their tireless efforts to adopt this much- 
needed reform to Federal and federally assist- 
ed construction projects. 

The Stenholm amendment, which repre- 
sents true reform of the Davis-Bacon Act, is 
an important first step toward updating the act 
to the employment situation and budget reali- 
ties of the late 1980's and early 1990's. The 
original intent of this 1931 act was to protect 
local workers from itinerant labor who worked 
for lower wages. However, because other 
labor protection laws have been passed over 
the years to provide wage protection for work- 
ers, the role of the Davis-Bacon Act has di- 
minished. 

Today, the $2,000 threshold, the “prevailing 
wage,” and paperwork requirements of the act 
are protectionist barriers which serve to insu- 
late the unions from nonunion competition in 
bidding for Federal Government contracts. 
Since nonunion companies are effectively pre- 
cluded from bidding for these Federal con- 
tracts, the results are inflated construction 
costs due to the highly inflated union wages 
paid to workers on these projects. In 1983, 
the General Accounting Office issued a report 
entitled “The Davis-Bacon Act Should Be Re- 
pealed. The report concluded that Davis- 
Bacon requirements add $2 billion annually to 
Federal construction contracts. 
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While the reforms contained in the Sten- 
holm amendment actually fall far short of what 
many Members could support, they reflect a 
responsible and balanced approach which has 
broad-based support from organizations as di- 
verse as the National School Boards Associa- 
tion and the National Tax Limitation Council. 
This amendment would raise the threshold of 
defense and military contracts to $250,000. 
This level represents a compromise from a $1 
million Davis-Bacon threshold for Department 
of Defense [DOD] contracts which the admin- 
istration earlier proposed. Further, to prevent 
any potential abuse of the higher threshold, 
dividing projects for the purpose of avoiding 
Davis-Bacon would be prohibited and back 
pay with interest provided for. The amend- 
ment also would recognize a semiskilled 
helper category and ensure that these work- 
ers would be paid the wages prevailing for 
helpers in that locality. The onerous payroll 
record submissions—a major disincentive to 
small firms to bid for these Federal con- 
tracts—to the Government by employers 
would be reduced from weekly to the begin- 
ning, midpoint, and end of the contract period, 
and be required at least quarterly. 

The Stenhoim amendment would provide a 
reasonable exemption from Davis-Bacon re- 
quirements for small military construction con- 
tracts. This effort is germane to the legislation 
under consideration and would save scarce 
defense dollars in the upcoming fiscal year. In 
addition, the limited reforms proposed by my 
colleague from Texas would afford an oppor- 
tunity for further study of the savings which 
could be achieved Governmentwide should 
these reforms be applied to all Federal con- 
struction contracts. | urge my colleagues to 
join me in voting for the Stenholm amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. STENHOLM]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman pro tempore announced 
that the noes appeared to have it. 


RECORDED VOTE 
Mr. STENHOLM. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand a recorded vote. 
A recorded vote was ordered. 
The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—ayes 204, noes 
210, not voting 17, as follows: 


(Roll No. 94] 
AYES—204 

Andrews Bunning Crane 
Anthony Burton Dannemeyer 
Archer Byron Darden 
Armey Callahan de la Garza 
Badham Campbell DeLay 
Baker Carper Derrick 
Ballenger Chandler DeWine 
Barnard Chapman Dickinson 
Bartlett Chappell Dornan (CA) 
Barton Cheney Dreier 
Bateman Clarke Edwards (OK) 
Beilenson Coats Emerson 
Bentley Coble English 
Bereuter Coleman (MO) Espy 
Bilbray Coleman (TX) Fawell 
Bilirakis Combest Fields 
Bliley Cooper Frenzel 
Broomfield Coughlin Gallegly 
Brown (CO) Courter Gallo 
Buechner Craig Gekas 


Gibbons 
Gingrich 
Goodling 
Gradison 
Grandy 
Grant 
Gregg 
Gunderson 
Hall (TX) 
Hammerschmidt 
Hansen 
Hastert 
Hatcher 
Hefley 
Hefner 
Henry 
Herger 
Hiler 
Holloway 
Hopkins 
Houghton 
Huckaby 
Hunter 
Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 
Ireland 
Jeffords 
Jenkins 
Johnson (CT) 
Johnson (SD) 
Jones (NC) 
Jones (TN) 
Kasich 
Kemp 

Kolbe 
Konnyu 

Kyl 
Lagomarsino 
Lancaster 
Leach (IA) 
Leath (TX) 
Lewis (FL) 
Lightfoot 
Livingston 
Lott 

Lowery (CA) 
Lujan 
Lukens, Donald 


Ackerman 
Akaka 
Alexander 
Anderson 
Annunzio 
Applegate 
Aspin 
Atkins 
AuCoin 
Bates 
Bennett 
Berman 
Bevill 
Boehlert 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bonior 
Bonker 
Borski 
Bosco 
Boucher 


Brown (CA) 
Bruce 
Bryant 
Bustamante 
Cardin 
Carr 

Clay 
Clement 
Clinger 
Coelho 
Collins 
Conte 
Conyers 
Coyne 
Davis (IL) 
Davis (MI) 
DeFazio 
Dellums 
Dicks 
Dingell 


Lungren 
Mack 
MacKay 
Madigan 
Marlenee 
Martin (IL) 
Martin (NY) 
Mazzoli 
McCandless 
McCollum 
McCrery 
McCurdy 
McEwen 
McMillan (NC) 
Meyers 
Michel 
Miller (OH) 
Miller (WA) 
Molinari 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morella 
Morrison (WA) 


Roukema 
Rowland (GA) 


NOES—210 


DioGuardi 
Dixon 
Donnelly 
Dorgan (ND) 
Dowdy 
Downey 
Durbin 
Dwyer 
Dymally 
Early 

Eckart 
Edwards (CA) 
Erdreich 
Evans 


Glickman 
Gonzalez 
Gordon 
Gray (IL) 
Gray (PA) 
Green 
Guarini 
Hall (OH) 
Hamilton 
Harris 
Hawkins 
Hayes (IL) 
Hayes (LA) 
Hertel 
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Saiki 
Saxton 
Schaefer 
Schuette 
Schulze 
Sensenbrenner 
Shaw 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Sisisky 
Skeen 
Slaughter (VA) 
Smith (NE) 
Smith (TX) 
Smith, Robert 
(NH) 
Smith, Robert 
(OR) 
Snowe 
Solomon 
Spence 
Spratt 
Stallings 
Stangeland 
Stenholm 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Sweeney 
Swindall 
Tallon 
Tauke 
Tauzin 
Taylor 
Thomas (CA) 
Thomas (GA) 
Upton 
Valentine 
Vander Jagt 
Vucanovich 
Walker 
Watkins 
Weber 
Weldon 
Whittaker 
Wolf 
Wortley 
Wylie 
Young (FL) 


Hochbrueckner 
Horton 
Hoyer 
Hubbard 
Hughes 
Jacobs 

Jontz 
Kanjorski 
Kaptur 
Kastenmeier 
Kennedy 
Kennelly 
Kildee 
Kleczka 
Kolter 
Kostmayer 
LaFalce 
Lantos 
Lehman (CA) 
Lehman (FL) 
Leland 

Lent 

Levin (MI) 
Levine (CA) 
Lewis (CA) 
Lewis (GA) 
Lipinski 
Lowry (WA) 
Luken, Thomas 
Manton 
Markey 
Martinez 
Matsui 
Mavroules 
McCloskey 
McDade 
McGrath 
McHugh 
McMillen (MD) 
Mfume 
Miller (CA) 
Mineta 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
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Morrison (CT) Roe Stratton 
Mrazek Rostenkowski Studds 
Murphy Rowland (CT) Swift 
Murtha Roybal Synar 
Nagle Russo Torres 
Natcher Sabo Torricelli 
Nowak Savage Towns 
Oberstar Sawyer Traficant 
Obey Scheuer Traxler 
Ortiz Schneider Udall 
Owens (NY) Schroeder Vento 
Owens (UT) Schumer Visclosky 
Panetta Sharp Volkmer 
Pashayan Shays Walgren 
Pease Sikorski Waxman 
Pelosi Skaggs Weiss 
Pepper Skelton Wheat 
Perkins Slattery Whitten 
Pickett Slaughter (NY) Williams 
Pickle Smith (FL) Wilson 
Rahall Smith (IA) Wise 
Rangel Smith (NJ) Wolpe 
Richardson Solarz Wyden 
Ridge St Germain Yates 
Rinaldo Staggers Yatron 
Rodino Stark Young (AK) 
NOT VOTING—17 
Biaggi Flake Oakar 
Boulter Foglietta Ray 
Crockett Latta Rose 
Daub Lloyd Smith, Denny 
Duncan Mica (OR) 
Dyson Moody Stokes 
D 1418 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
On this vote: 


Mr. Ray of Georgia for, with Mr. Foglietta 
against. 

Mr. Boulter for, with Mr. Flake against. 

Mr. Denny Smith for, with Mr. Moody, 
against. 

Mr. BERMAN and Mr. LEWIS of 
California changed their votes from 
“aye” to “no.” 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana changed 
his vote from “no” to “aye.” 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am going to in a 
moment move that the Committee rise 
for the purpose of going into the 
House of Representatives to get a 
unanimous-consent request which I 
think we have now worked out with 
the people from the minority side. It is 
only for the purpose of getting that, 
and then we will go back into the 
Committee of the Whole in order tc 
consider the rest of the amendments 
on the bill. I wanted to explain that. 

Mr. Chairman, I move that the Com- 
mittee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; 
and the Speaker pro tempore [Mr. 
MURTHA] having assumed the chair, 
Mr. Gray of Illinois, Chairman pro 
tempore of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the 
bill (H.R. 4264) to authorize appro- 
priations for the fiscal year 1989 
amended budget request for military 
functions of the Department of De- 
fense and to prescribe military person- 
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nel levels for such Department for 
fiscal year 1989, to amend the Nation- 
al Defense Authorization Act for fiscal 
years 1988 and 1989, and for other 
purposes, had come to no resolution 
thereon. 


REQUEST FOR PERMISSION TO 
CONSIDER SOLARZ AMEND- 
MENT PRINTED IN SECTION 1 
OF HOUSE REPORT 100-590 AS 
AMENDMENT 52 IN SECTION 3 
OF REPORT 100-590 ON H.R. 
4264, NATIONAL DEFENSE AU- 
THORIZATION ACT, FISCAL 
YEAR 1989 


Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that, during the further 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 4264) 
pursuant to House Resolution 436, the 
amendment of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. SoLarz] printed in sec- 
tion 1 of House Report 100-590 may be 
considered as though it were printed 
as amendment 52 in section 3 of that 
report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, do I under- 
stand that what we are doing now is 
we are changing the rule by which we 
are considering the legislation on the 
floor? 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield, we are changing the 
Solarz amendment from one section 
into another section in order that we 
may put it into an en bloc amendment. 

Mr. WALKER. Is that the only 
thing we are going to do here? 

Mr. ASPIN. That is the only thing 
we are going to do here. 

Mr. WALKER. In other words, this 
is the only unanimous-consent request 
of this type the gentleman has? 

Mr. ASPIN. It is the only one that 
the gentleman is asking for, yes. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
DICKINSON]. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, just 
by way of explanation, we were caught 
by surprise earlier before we went into 
the Committee of the Whole. A unani- 
mous-consent was requested by the 
chairman I was not here, my colleague 
manning the desk was unaware of 
what was coming up, and for that 
reason the unanimous consent was not 
granted. It was withdrawn. We have 
discussed this with Mr. SoLARZEz, and we 
have no objection. 

As a matter of fact, I have discussed 
this with Secretary Carlucci, who has 
no objection to the amendment to be 
offered by Mr. SoLarz. Procedurally it 
was necessary to come into the House 
and back into the Committee of the 
Whole, and that is what we have 
agreed to. There is no problem. I do 
not even think it is too unusual, and 
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we have no objection. I would have no 
objection. 

Mr. WALKER. Further reserving 
the right to object, I do not see any 
particular policy objection to what the 
two gentleman are attempting to 
achieve. This gentleman’s problem 
though is that every time we have one 
of these rules that basically closes 
down the ability of Members to offer 
amendments under their own timeta- 
ble or with regard to the bill 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my unanimous-consent request. 
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Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, this 
was a time-saving amendment that 
was being asked for. 

Mr. SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MURTHA). Does the gentleman from 
Wisconsin (Mr. Asrın] withdraw his 
unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Wisconsin withdraws 
his unanimous-consent request. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE AUTHORI- 
ZATION ACT, FISCAL YEAR 1989 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to House Resolution 436 and rule 
XXIII, the Chair declares the House 
in the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill, H.R. 
4264. 

The Chair requests the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Gray] to assume 
the chair temporarily. 
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IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

Accordingly the House resolved 
itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the further consideration of 
the bill (H.R. 4264) to authorize ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year 1989 
amended budget request for military 
functions of the Department of De- 
fense and to prescribe military person- 
nel levels for such Department for 
fiscal year 1989, to amend the Nation- 
al Defense Authorization Act for fiscal 
years 1988 and 1989, and for other 
purposes, with Mr. Gray of Ilinois 
{Chairman pro tempore] in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. 
When the Committee of the Whole 
rose earlier, the consideration of the 
Davis-Bacon amendments had been 
concluded. 

It is now in order to consider the 
amendment relating to the Monroney 
amendment printed in section 1 of 
House Report 100-590 offered by the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BUSTA- 
MANTE] or his designee. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. BUSTAMANTE 


Mr. BUSTAMANTE. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment. 
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The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the amendment. 

The text of the amendment is as fol- 
lows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BUSTAMANTE: 
At the end of title IX of division A (page 
163, after line 6), insert the following new 
section: 

SEC, 934. UNIFORM METHOD FOR ESTABLISHING 
WAGE SCHEDULES AND RATES. 

(a) Paragraph (2) of section 5343(d) of 
title 5, United States Code, is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(2) When a lead agency determines that 
there is a number of comparable positions 
in private industry insufficient to establish 
the wage schedules and rates, such agency 
shall establish those schedules and rates on 
the basis of 

(A) local private industry rates; and 

(B) rates paid for comparable positions in 
private industry in the nearest wage area 
that such agency determines is most similar 
in the nature of its population, employment, 
manpower, and industry to the local wage 
area for which the wage survey is being 
made.“. 

(b) Errective Dark. -The amendment 
made by subsection (a) shall, with respect to 
any prevailing rate employee, become effec- 
tive as of the first day of the first applicable 
pay period beginning on or after the later 
of— 

(1) October 1, 1988; or 

(2) the ninetieth day after the date of en- 
actment of this Act. 

(c) INITIAL ADJUSTMENT.—In the case of a 
prevailing rate employee employed by the 
Department of Defense immediately before 
the effective date (with respect to such em- 
ployee) of the amendment made by subsec- 
tion (a), the rate of pay payable to such em- 
ployee shall, as of such effective date (and 
until the next pay adjustment thereafter), 
be adjusted by such amount as may be nec- 
essary to comply with such amendment, 
except that the rate which becomes payable 
as a result of that adjustment shall be at 
least equal to the rate which was payable 
immediately before such effective date. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. 
Under the rule, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. BUSTAMANTE] will be recog- 
nized for 5 minutes, and a Member in 
opposition will be recognized for 5 
minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BUSTAMANTE]. 

Mr. BUSTAMANTE. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to thank the 
Rules Committee and the distin- 
guished chairman of the Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee for their 
indulgence in permitting me to offer 
this amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to add a technical and clarifying 
amendment to the amendment. This 
amendment has been cleared with 
both sides of the aisle. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield such time as 
he may consume to the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. NICHOLS]. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding time 
to me. 
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Mr. Chairman, I would just like to 
point out that the Department of De- 
fense, to my knowledge, is the only 
agency that is currently exempt from 
the provisions of the Monroney 
amendment, and I ask support for the 
amendment. 

This is a matter of equity. It is a matter 
which turns not only on fairness and reason- 
ableness but is crucial in terms of addressing 
one of the problems facing the Government 
today—that of retaining competent and capa- 
ble employees. The importance of this amend- 
ment can, | believe, be best understood after 
a cursory review of the history of the Federal 
blue collar wage program. 

The current blue collar wage system is 
based on the prevailing rate concept first es- 
tablished over 100 years ago for use in setting 
pay for trade, craft, and laboring employees of 
naval activities. Over the years, however, as 
various agencies also set prevailing rates, 
many differences developed in pay for em- 
ployees doing the same work within the same 
local area. 

As a consequence, the Coordinated Federal 
Wage System [CFWS] was established in 
1965 by Presidential directive. The new 
system provided a common set of policies 
and operating procedures which were specifi- 
cally developed to include grade structures, 
occupational standards, survey coverage, 
labor organization participation, etc. and it was 
implemented over a 2-year period beginning in 
1968. 

The basic principles of the Coordinated 
Federal Wage System were later incorporated 
into law with the passage of Public Law 92- 
392 in 1972. That law established the Federal 
blue-collar or prevailing rate system as it is 
known today and was based on the articulat- 
ed principles that: 

There be equal pay for substantially equal 
work for all prevailing rate employees who are 
working under similar conditions of employ- 
ment in all agencies within the same local 
wage area; 

There be relative differences in pay within a 
local wage area when there are substantial or 
recognizable differences in duties, responsibil- 
ities, and qualification requirements among 
positions; 

The level of rates of pay be maintained in 
lines with prevailing levels for comparable 
work within a local wage area; and 

The level of rates of pay be maintained so 
as to attract and retain qualified prevailing rate 
employees. 

The Federal wage system provides common 
policies, practices, and job-grading standards 
for uniform application by all agencies in fixing 
pay for prevailing rate employees. The Feder- 
al wage system covers supervisory and non- 
supervisory trade, craft, and laboring employ- 
ees in virtually all Federal agencies. Each 
agency is held responsible for properly classi- 
fying and paying its wage employees. All wage 
areas for the Federal wage system have been 
established and defined. One set of wage 
schedules applies throughout a wage area. 
Provision is made for continuing evaluation of 
wage and survey areas to reflect local 
changes; for example, opening or closing of 
Federal activities, changes in private enter- 
prise industrial patterns, etc. Wage data are 
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collected from private establishments in 
survey areas for a prescribed list of jobs 
which are common to both private industry 
and Federal activities. The system has worked 
very well. 

The statute places responsibilities on the 
agencies. It requires that when a wage survey 
is made for the purpose of establishing wage 
schedules for trade, craft, and laboring em- 
ployees, the agency making the survey (re- 
ferred to as the lead agency) shall determine 
whether there exists in the wage survey area 
a sufficient number of comparable positions in 
private industry to establish wage schedules 
for the principal kinds of Federal positions for 
which the survey is made. In addition, under 
the so-called Monroney amendment, in a 
number of areas where there is a concentra- 
tion of highly specialized Federal civilian em- 
ployees and it is determined that there is an 
insufficient number of comparable positions in 
the private industry to establish the wage 
schedules, the lead agency making the survey 
shall establish rates for the position in accord- 
ance with rates paid for positions in private in- 
dustry in the nearest wage area which is de- 
termined by the agency involved to be most 
similar in the nature of its population, employ- 
ment, manpower, and industry to the wage 
area for which the survey is being made. It is 
interesting to note that the Monroney amend- 
ment was initially designed to solve a DoD 
pay problem which existed at Tinker Air Force 
Base although the language developed to 
solve this problem is applicable to all agen- 
cies and all affected blue collar workers. 

These statutory provisions insure that all 
Federal wage grade employees were paid in 
accordance with a uniform set of standards 
evenly applied throughout the agencies. 
Those employees who work in areas were 
there is an insufficient number of comparable 
private sector positions to provide a sound 
comparable base upon which to make the 
wage determinations benefit from the Mon- 
roney amendment. In such instances, equita- 
ble wage schedules are established by requir- 
ing agencies to use the local private sector 
wage rates in the nearest locale having a 
similar population. No system is perfect but 
certainly the design of this system provides an 
objective and realistic manner for determining 
Federal blue collar pay. But, the integrity of 
the system is seriously jeopardized as soon as 
specific exceptions are made to it. This is pre- 
cisely what happened in 1985. 

When the DoD Authorization Act of 1985 
was considered in conference, one of the 
items to be considered was a provision con- 
tained in the Senate bill that exempted DoD 
from applying wage schedules and rates to its 
prevailing rate employees when such rates 
were established on the basis of a survey of 
rates paid for comparable positions in other 
than the local wage area. In other words, 
DoD, as the lead agency in many areas, still 
had to conduct the surveys and establish the 
rates which would be used by other agencies 
but it could pay its own employees decidedly 
less than the survey established prevailing 
wage—the benefits of the survey establishing 
rates based on comparability principles could 
be denied to its own civilian employees. The 
House amendment contained no similar provi- 
sions and the House receded. No explanation 
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was given for the Senate provision just as no 
valid reason has been expressed here today 
as to why DoD should continue to be the only 
agency exempt from the provisions of the 
Monroney amendment—why DOD wage grade 
employees should be paid differently from 
their counterparts in other agencies in the 
same location. 

| urge my colleagues to support the amend- 
ment offered today in an effort to insure that 
all Federal wage grade employees are under 
the same objective and fair wage system. Not 
only is this in furtherance of the goal of retain- 
ing qualificated and competent employees but 
the result will be a tremendous boost to 
morale—a factor sadly lacking throughout the 
government workplace. 

Mr. BUSTAMANTE. Mr. Chairman, 
I reserve the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Does 
any Member desire to speak in opposi- 
tion to the Bustamante amendment? 

Mr. BUSTAMANTE. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield such time as he may consume 
to the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
ROWLAND]. 

Mr. ROWLAND of Georgia. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in favor of the Busta- 
mante amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, | rise in support of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Texas, and | commend him for this effort. The 
amendment embodies the language of H.R. 
4145, legislation the gentleman introduced 
earlier this year, of which | am a cosponsor. 

This amendment will restore the coverage 
of the Monroney amendment to DOD civilian 
employees. DOD civilian employees were ex- 
empted from coverage of the Monroney 
amendment in the DOD Authorization Act for 
fiscal year 1986. The amendment still remains 
intact for all other Federal prevailing rate em- 
ployees. From purely a standpoint of fairness, 
this situation requires the adoption of the Bus- 
tamante amendment. 

Under the requirements of the Monroney 
amendment, a Federal agency, in considering 
the wage rate to be paid for a certain position, 
determines whether there are sufficient com- 
parable positions in private industry in the 
local area to establish wage schedules for the 
positions under consideration. If there are an 
insufficient number of comparable positions in 
the local area, the agency must establish 
wage schedules using both local private in- 
dustry rates and rates paid in industry in the 
nearest area which is most similar in employ- 
ment and industrial characteristics. 

The Monroney amendment was designed 
for DOD specialized positions. However, as a 
result of the action taken in the fiscal year 
1986 DOD Authorization Act, the DOD em- 
ployees working in those positions are not 
benefiting from the amendment, while non- 
DOD workers at the same wage scale do ben- 
efit. For instance, the Macon, GA, area contin- 
ues to qualify for Monroney based on DOD 
specialized employment, yet DOD employees 
working there do not benefit from the require- 
ments of the Monroney amendment. 

The Bustamante amendment will correct 
this inequity. | commend the gentleman again 
for this important amendment and urge my 
colleagues to support it. 
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Mr. BUSTAMANTE. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. WOLPE. Mr. Chairman, | rise in support 
of Mr. ALBERT BUSTAMANTE’S amendment to 
the Defense authorization bill. His amendment 
would defer for one year the construction of 
the Special Isotope Separation Facility [SIS] 
at the Idaho National Engineering Laboratory 
[INEL]. 

The SIS facility poses an unprecedented 
threat to U.S. efforts to stop the spread of nu- 
clear weapons to additional countries. A cor- 
nerstone of that policy is a clear line between 
military and civilian nuclear programs. The SIS 
facility, however, would provide the United 
States with a capability to process plutonium 
from commercial spent fuel into nuclear weap- 
ons, potentially blurring that line and setting 
the wrong example to other countries. 

Currently, the DOE is prohibited from using 
commercial plutonium in nuclear weapons by 
the Hart-Simpson-Mitchell amendment to the 
Atomic Energy Act. Once the facility is com- 
pleted, however, the DOE could quickly move 
to undo this law. 

One of the missions of the SIS facility is to 
provide a surge capability in plutonium produc- 
tion. Since the DOE has stated that it has only 
enough low quality plutonium to process in the 
SIS facility for seven to eight years, it does 
not have enough plutonium to provide for a 
surge capability. Does this mean that the com- 
mercial plutonium is that feedstock? 

Reversing the Hart-Simpson-Mitchell 
Amendment would have disasterous conse- 
quences on U.S. nonproliferation policy. By 
providing a 1-year delay in funding a produc- 
tion-scale SIS facility in Idaho, the Bustamante 
amendment would enable a thorough assess- 
ment of the impacts of this SIS facility on U.S. 
nonproliferation policy. 

I urge you to support Mr. BUSTAMANTE'S 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
BUSTAMANTE]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. It is 
now in order to consider the amend- 
ments relating to arms control printed 
in section 1 of House Report 100-590, 
by, and if offered by, the following 
Members or their designees, which 
shall be considered in the following 
order only: 

(A) Representative MARKEY; and 

(B) Representative SOLARZ. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
MaRKEY] has decided not to offer his 
amendment. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. SOLARZ 

Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
clerk will designate the amendment. 

The text of the amendment is as fol- 
lows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SoLARZ: At the 
end of title IX of division A (page 163, after 
line 6), insert the following new section: 

SEC. 934, SENSE OF CONGRESS ON START TALKS. 

It is the sense of Congress that any agree- 

ment negotiated by the President to achieve 
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a reduction and limitation on strategic arms 
(through the strategic arms reduction talks 
in Geneva or otherwise) should not include 
any provision which would result in a reduc- 
tion of the total number of United States 
ballistic-missile-carrying submarines below 
20. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. 
Under the rule, the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Sotarz] will be recog- 
nized for 5 minutes, and a Member in 
opposition will be recognized for 5 
minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Soiarz]. 

Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment, as I 
understand it, is acceptable to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. ASPIN], 
the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Armed Services, and to 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Dickinson], the very distinguished 
ranking minority member of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. It also is ac- 
ceptable to Secretary of Defense Car- 
lucci. 

The amendment, which is not bind- 
ing or mandatory on the administra- 
tion, expresses the sense of Congress 
that any agreement negotiated by the 
President in the strategic arms reduc- 
tion, or START, talks should not in- 
clude a provision which results in a 
large asymmetrical reduction in any 
single element of the strategic triad, 
thereby simplifying the Soviet plan- 
ners’ task of targeting United States 
strategic forces. 

Specifically, the amendment says 
that the President should strive to 
preserve the survivability of the triad 
and should not reduce the total 
number of U.S. ballistic-missile-carry- 
ing submarines below 20. The primary 
purpose of this amendment, Mr. 
Chairman, is to serve notice on the 
President that it is the sense of Con- 
gress that any START agreement 
which is negotiated should preserve 
the survivability of our nuclear deter- 
rent, and, specifically, the sea-based 
leg of our triad, considered to be the 
most invulnerable part of our strategic 
defenses. 
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In the late 1960s and through the 
1970’s, we had 41 strategic nuclear 
submarines. Today we have 35 and we 
are currently planning to have 20 Tri- 
dents by the late 1990's. This amend- 
ment says we should not go below 20. 
The reason for such a number is that, 
of the three different components of 
the U.S. strategic triad, the most sur- 
vivable and the most invulnerable is 
our submarine force. In the context of 
improvements in Soviet antisubmarine 
warfare, however, it is not inconceiv- 
able that at some point in the future 
our submarines themselves could 
become vulnerable. Therefore, it is in 
our interest to have the maximum 
number of submarines possible within 
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the overall framework of the strategic 
nuclear triad. 

A force of 20 submarines—I person- 
ally hope we could have more, but I do 
not think we should have less—would 
mean that, at any given time, we prob- 
ably will have about 14 boats at sea, 
with six in port or overhaul. I think 
this is the minimal acceptable number 
if we are to preserve the survivability 
of our nuclear deterrent—the key to 
the preservation of peace and the pre- 
vention of nuclear war. 

Mr. DICKS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SOLARZ. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. Dicks]. 

Mr. DICKS. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to rise in very 
strong support of the Solarz amend- 
ment. I think it addresses one of the 
most important aspects of planning 
for modernization. That is, to start 
looking at the post-START environ- 
ment. I believe 20 submarines is the 
minimum. 

I am afraid that we could go below 
that with the START agreement. 

I think this is a very well-thought- 
out amendment and I hope that the 
House and the committee will adopt it. 

Mr. SOLARZ. If I may just say in 
conclusion that our ability as a nation 
to prevent nuclear war depends more 
than anything else on the preservation 
of a survivable nuclear deterrent, 
thereby serving notice on the Soviet 
Union that it cannot possibly hope to 
launch a nuclear attack against the 
United States without facing the fear- 
some possibility of a nuclear retaliato- 
ry strike by our own nuclear forces. 
Were we to go below 20 strategic nu- 
clear submarines, we could potentially 
jeopardize the survivability of our nu- 
clear deterrent. Therefore, I think this 
amendment sends a very useful signal 
to the administration that the Con- 
gress does not want the negotiators, in 
any post-START environment, to 
reduce the number of strategic nuclear 
submarines below 20. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SOLARZ. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. DICKINSON]. 

Mr. DICKINSON. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, we had a discussion 
about a possible amendment to the 
amendment of the gentleman that the 
gentleman has no objection to. It is 
my understanding, in the parliamenta- 
ry sense, that only the gentleman can 
offer the unanimous consent request 
to amend it as we discussed. If the gen- 
tleman would care to offer it at the 
present time we would like to accept 
that too. 

Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Chairman, at the 
suggestion of my good friend from 
Alabama (Mr. DICKINSON] I ask unani- 
mous consent that the amendment be 
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modified, as agreed to by the majority 
and the minority. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
report the modification to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Sorarz]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment, as modified, offered by Mr. 
SolLARZ: At the end of title IX of division A 
(page 163, after line 6, insert the following 
new section: 

SEC. 934. SENSE OF CONGRESS ON START TALKS. 

It is the sense of Congress that any agree- 
ment negotiated by the President to achieve 
a reduction and limitation on strategic arms 
(through the strategic arms reduction talks 
in Geneva or otherwise) should not include 
any provision which results in a large assy- 
metrical reduction in any single element of 
the strategic triad (bombers, ICBMs, and 
SLBMs), thereby simplifying the Soviet 
planner's task of targeting U.S. strategic 
forces. Specifically, the President should 
strive to preserve the survivability of the 
triad and should not reduce the total 
number of United States ballistic-missile- 
carrying submarines below 20. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. (Mr. 
Gray of Illinois). Does any Member 
desire to speak in opposition? 

If not, the question is on the amend- 
ment, as modified, offered by the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Sorarz). 

The amendment, as modified, was 
agreed to. 


EN BLOC AMENDMENTS, AS MODIFIED, OFFERED 
BY MR. ASPIN 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, under 
the provision of paragraph 7 of section 
2 of House Resolution 436, I offer a 
third en bloc amendment, composed of 
amendments printed in section 3 of 
House Report 100-590, and section 3 of 
House Report 100-579, including modi- 
fications, 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the en bloc 
amendments, as modified. 

The text of the designation and the 
en bloc amendments, as modified, is as 
follows: 

Amendments en bloc offered by Mr. ASPIN 
composed of the following amendments, in- 
cluding modifications, listed and numbered 
in the order that they are printed in section 
3 of House Report 100-590, and section 3 of 
House Report 100-579: 

(House Report 100-590): 

(18) Mr. Kanjorski of Pennsylvania, as 
modified; 

(25) Mrs. Boxer of California, as modified; 

(39) Mr. Mavroules of Massachusetts, as 
modified; 

(48) Mr. AuCoin of Oregon, as modified; 

(50) Mr. Sharp of Indiana. 

(House Report 100-579): 

(2) Mr. Dyson of Maryland, as modified; 

(17) Mr. AuCoin of Oregon; 

(52) Mr, Richardson of New Mexico; 

(53) Mr. Grant of Florida; 

(55) Mr. Robinson of Arkansas. 

At the end of part B of title III of division 
A (page 41, after line 17), insert the follow- 
ing: 
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SEC. 316. STUDY ON CONVERSION TO DISTRICT, 


DIRECT NATURAL GAS, AND OTHER 
HEATING SYSTEMS IN WEST GERMA- 
NY. 


(a) In GENERAL.—The Secretary of De- 
fense, in conjunction with the Secretary of 
State and the Secretary of Commerce, shall 
conduct a study of— 

(1) the extent of, and the justification for, 
the economic benefits to the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics that result from 
the conversion of United States military in- 
stallations in the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many to district heat and direct natural gas 
systems which utilize Soviet-supplied natu- 
ral gas; 

(2) the extent of, and the justification for, 
the economic benefits that the United 
States military is providing to the economy 
of the Federal Republic of Germany by as- 
sisting in financing the development and ex- 
pansion of district heating facilities and by 
entering into long-term contracts to pur- 
chase heat from West German district heat- 
ing facilities; 

(3) the extent to which the Department of 
Defense enters into the kind of arrange- 
ments described in paragraph (2) with State 
and local governments and private business 
located near military installations in the 
United States; 

(4) the national security implications of— 

(A) relying on natural gas from the Soviet 
Union as a source of heating fuel for United 
States military installations in Europe, par- 
ticularly the consequences of a supply inter- 
ruption from the Soviet Union; 

(B) relying on natural gas from Libya as a 
source of heating fuel for United States 
military installations in Europe, particularly 
the consequences of a supply interruption 
from Libya; 

(C) the length of time before natural gas 
supplies from the North Sea are depleted 
and the resulting increase in reliance on 
natural gas supplies from the Soviet Union 
and Libya; and 

(D) the level of security provided to dis- 
trict heat facilities and the potential for 
supply interruptions to United States mili- 
tary installations as a result of terrorist ac- 
tivities; 

(5) the accuracy of the Department of the 
Army’s life-cycle cost analysis used to evalu- 
ate conversions from existing heating sys- 
tems in Europe to district heat and other al- 
ternatives, particularly its exchange rates 
and predictions for the cost of heat provided 
by district heat facilities; 

(6) the policy implications of granting 
sole-source contracts for district heat facili- 
ties in Europe and of the subsequent reli- 
ance by United States military installations 
on only one source for heating when the 
conversions are complete; 

(7) whether the requirements of section 
2690 of title 10, United States Code, are 
being violated by district heat, direct natu- 
ral gas, or other fuel conversions which rely 
on requirements by local governments 
rather than by the national government; 
and 

(8) whether companies of the United 
States are being given an opportunity to 
participate in or bid on construction and 
modernization of the heat facilities in 
Europe which will receive assistance from 
the United States Government. 

(b) Report.—Not later than February 1, 
1989, the Secretary of Defense shall submit 
to the Committees on Armed Services of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives a 
report on the study conducted under subsec- 
tion (a). 
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(c) RESTRICTION ON CONVERSIONS.—Begin- 
ning on April 14, 1988, and ending on July 1, 
1989, neither the Secretary of Defense nor 
the Secretaries of the military departments 
may enter into any agreement or contract to 
convert a heating facility at a military in- 
stallation outside the United States to dis- 
trict heat, direct natural gas, or other 
sources of fuel. 

The amendment as modified is as follows: 

Strike out section 701 (page 118, line 17, 
through page 119, line 20) and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 


SEC. 701. DESIGNATION IN EACH MILITARY DE- 
PARTMENT OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
WITH RESPONSIBILITY FOR FINAN- 
CIAL MANAGEMENT. 

(a) DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY.—(1) Section 
3016(b) of title 10, United States Code, is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new paragraph: 

“(4) One of the Assistant Secretaries shall 
be the Assistant Secretary of the Army for 
Financial Management. The Assistant Sec- 
retary shall have as his principal responsi- 
bility the exercise of the comptroller func- 
tions of the Department of the Army, in- 
cluding financial management functions. 
The Assistant Secretary shall be responsible 
for all financial management activities and 
operations of the Department of the Army 
and shall advise the Secretary of the Army 
on financial management.“. 

(2) Chapter 303 of such title is amended 
by adding at the end the following new sec- 
tion: 


“§ 3022. Financial management 


(a) The Secretary of the Army shall pro- 
vide that the Assistant Secretary of the 
Army for Financial Management shall 
direct and manage financial management 
activities and operations of the Department 
of the Army, including ensuring that finan- 
cial management systems of the Depart- 
ment of the Army comply with subsection 
(b). The authority of the Assistant Secre- 
tary for such direction and management 
shall include the authority to— 

(1) supervise and direct the preparation 
of budget estimates of the Department of 
the Army and otherwise carry out, with re- 
spect to the Department of the Army, the 
functions specified for the Comptroller of 
the Department of Defense in section 137(c) 
of this title; 

“(2) approve and supervise any project to 
design or enhance a financial management 
system for the Department of the Army; 
and 

“(3) approve the establishment and super- 
vise the operation of any asset management 
system of the Department of the Army, in- 
cluding— 

(A) systems for cash management, credit 
management, and debt collection; and 

“(B) systems for the accounting for the 
quantity, location, and cost of property and 
inventory. 

“(bX1) Financial management systems of 
the Department of the Army (including ac- 
counting systems, internal control systems, 
and financial reporting systems) shall be es- 
tablished and maintained in conformance 
with— 

(A) the accounting and financial report- 
ing principles, standards, and requirements 
established by the Comptroller General 
under section 3511 of title 31; and 

“(B) the internal control standards estab- 
lished by the Comptroller General under 
section 3512 of title 31. 

“(2) Such systems shall provide for— 
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(A) complete, reliable, consistent, and 
timely information which is prepared on a 
uniform basis and which is responsive to the 
financial information needs of department 
management; 

„(B) the development and reporting of 
cost information; 

(C) the integration of accounting and 
budgeting information; and 

„D) the systematic measurement of per- 
formance. 

“(c) The Assistant Secretary shall main- 
tain a five-year plan describing the activities 
the Department of the Army proposes to 
conduct over the next five fiscal years to im- 
prove financial management. Such plan 
shall be revised annually. 

(d) The Assistant Secretary of the Army 
for Financial Management shall transmit to 
the Secretary of the Army a report each 
year on the activities of the Assistant Secre- 
tary during the preceding year. Each such 
report shall include a description and analy- 
sis of the status of Department of the Army 
financial management.“. 

(3) The table of sections at the beginning 
of such chapter is amended by adding at the 
end the following new item: 

3022. Financial management.“. 

(b) DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY. Section 
5016(b) of such title is amended by adding 
at the end the following new paragraph: 

(3) One of the Assistant Secretaries shall 
be the Assistant Secretary of the Navy for 
Financial Management. The Assistant Sec- 
retary shall have as his principal responsi- 
bility the exercise of the comptroller func- 
tions of the Department of the Navy, in- 
cluding financial management functions. 
The Assistant Secretary shall be responsible 
for all financial management activities and 
operations of the Department of the Navy 
and shall advise the Secretary of the Navy 
on financial management.“. 

(2) Chapter 503 of such title is amended 
by adding at the end the following new sec- 
tion: 

“§ 5025. Financial management 


(a) The Secretary of the Navy shall pro- 
vide that the Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy for Financial Management shall direct 
and manage financial management activities 
and operations of the Department of the 
Navy, including ensuring that financial 
management systems of the Department of 
the Navy comply with subsection (b). The 
authority of the Assistant Secretary for 
such direction and management shall in- 
clude the authority to— 

(I) supervise and direct the preparation 
of budget estimates of the Department of 
the Navy and otherwise carry out, with re- 
spect to the Department of the Navy, the 
functions specified for the Comptroller of 
the Department of Defense in section 137(c) 
of this title; 

“(2) approve and supervise any project to 
design or enhance a financial management 
system for the Department of the Navy; and 

(3) approve the establishment and super- 
vise the operation of any asset management 
system of the Department of the Navy, in- 
cluding— 

(A) systems for cash management, credit 
management, and debt collection; and 

“(B) systems for the accounting for the 
quantity, location, and cost of property and 
inventory. 

“(bX1) Financial management systems of 
the Department of the Navy (including ac- 
counting systems, internal control systems, 
and financial reporting systems) shall be es- 
tablished and maintained in conformance 
with— 
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(A) the accounting and financial report- 
ing principles, standards, and requirements 
established by the Comptroller General 
under section 3511 of title 31; and 

(B) the internal control standards estab- 
lished by the Comptroller General under 
section 3512 of title 31. 

(2) Such systems shall provide for 

(A) complete, reliable, consistent, and 
timely information which is prepared on a 
uniform basis and which is responsive to the 
financial information needs of department 
management; 

„(B) the development and reporting of 
cost information; 

“(C) the integration of accounting and 
budgeting information; and 

„D) the systematic measurement of per- 
formance. 

(e) The Assistant Secretary shall main- 
tain a five-year plan describing the activities 
the Department of the Navy proposes to 
conduct over the next five fiscal years to im- 
prove financial management. Such plan 
shall be revised annually. 

d) The Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
for Financial Management shall transmit to 
the Secretary of the Navy a report each 
year on the activities of the Assistant Secre- 
tary during the preceding year. Each such 
report shall include a description and analy- 
sis of the status of Department of the Navy 
financial management.“. 

(3) The table of sections at the beginning 
of such chapter is amended by adding at the 
end the following new item: 


“5025. Financial management.“. 


(c) DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR ForcE.—Sec- 
tion 8016(b) of such title is amended by 
adding at the end the following new para- 
graph: 

(3) One of the Assistant Secretaries shall 
be the Assistant Secretary of the Air Force 
for Financial Management. The Assistant 
Secretary shall have as his principal respon- 
sibility the exercise of the comptroller func- 
tions of the Department of the Air Force, 
including financial management functions. 
The Assistant Secretary shall be responsible 
for all financial management activities and 
operations of the Department of the Air 
Force and shall advise the Secretary of the 
Air Force on financial management.“ 

(2) Chapter 803 of such title is amended 
by adding at the end the following new sec- 
tion: 


“§ 8022, Financial management 


(a) The Secretary of the Air Force shall 
provide that the Assistant Secretary of the 
Air Force for Financial Management shall 
direct and manage financial management 
activities and operations of the Department 
of the Air Force, including ensuring that fi- 
nancial management systems of the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force comply with subsec- 
tion (b). The authority of the Assistant Sec- 
retary for such direction and management 
shall include the authority to— 

“(1) supervise and direct the preparation 
of budget estimates of the Department of 
the Air Force and otherwise carry out, with 
respect to the Department of the Air Force, 
the functions specified for the Comptroller 
of the Department of Defense in section 
137(c) of this title; 

“(2) approve and supervise any project to 
design or enhance a financial management 
system for the Department of the Air Force; 
and 

“(3) approve the establishment and super- 
vise the operation of any asset management 
system of the Department of the Air Force, 
including— 
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(A) systems for cash management, credit 
management, and debt collection; and 

„(B) systems for the accounting for the 
quantity, location, and cost of property and 
inventory. 

“(b)(1) Financial management systems of 
the Department of the Air Force (including 
accounting systems, internal control sys- 
tems, and financial reporting systems) shall 
be established and maintained in conform- 
ance with— 

„(A) the accounting and financial report- 
ing principles, standards, and requirements 
established by the Comptroller General 
under section 3511 of title 31; and 

(B) the internal control standards estab- 
lished by the Comptroller General under 
section 3512 of title 31. 

“(2) Such systems shall provide for— 

(A) complete, reliable, consistent, and 
timely information which is prepared on a 
uniform basis and which is responsive to the 
financial information needs of department 
management; 

“(B) the development and reporting of 
cost information; 

(C) the integration of accounting and 
budgeting information; and 

“(D) the systematic measurement of per- 
formance. 

(e) The Assistant Secretary shall main- 
tain a five-year plan describing the activities 
the Department of the Air Force proposes 
to conduct over the next five fiscal years to 
improve financial management. Such plan 
shall be revised annually. 

(d) The Assistant Secretary of the Air 
Force for Financial Management shall 
transmit to the Secretary of the Air Force a 
report each year on the activities of the As- 
sistant Secretary during the preceding year. 
Each such report shall include a description 
and analysis of the status of Department of 
the Air Force financial management.“. 

(3) The table of sections at the beginning 
of such chapter is amended by adding at the 
end the following new item: 


“8022. Financial management.“. 


(d) NUMBER OF ASSISTANT SECRETARIES IN 
THE DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR Force.—Section 
8016(a) of such title is amended by striking 
out “three” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“four”. 

The amendment as modified is as follows: 

At the end of title IX of division A (page 
163, after line 6), insert the following new 
section: 

SEC, 931. ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE FOR 
INTELLIGENCE. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT OF PosrTIon.—Section 
136(b) of title 10, United States Code, is 
amended— 

(1) in paragraph (3)— 

(A) by striking out “Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Command, Control, Communi- 
cations, and Intelligence“ and inserting in 
lieu thereof "Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for Command, Control, and Communica- 
tions”; and 

(B) by striking out “communications, and 
intelligence” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“and communications”; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following new 
paragraph: 

(5) One of the Assistant Secretaries shall 
be the Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Intelligence. He shall have as his principal 
duty the overall supervision of intelligence 
and intelligence-related activities of the De- 
partment of Defense.“ 

(b) NUMBER OF ASSISTANT SECRETARIES.— 
(1) Section 136(a) of title 10, United States 
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Code, is amended by striking out “eleven” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “twelve”. 

(2) Section 5315 of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out “(11)" 
after “Assistant Secretaries of Defense” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “(12)”. 

Page 227, line 14, strike out “$689,524,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof 8719.824. 000 

Page 227, line 16, strike out 8120.925000“ 
and insert in lieu thereof 8138. 925,000“. 

Page 227, line 19, strike out “$532,042,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof 8544.04 2.000“. 

Page 234, line 15, strike out $22,500,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof 827,500,000“. 

At the end of title I of division C (page 
246, after line 6), insert the following new 
part: 


Part D—DOE DEFENSE NUCLEAR FACILITIES 
SAFETY OVERSIGHT BOARD 
SEC. 3141. SHORT TITLE. 

This part may be cited as the Depart- 
ment of Energy Defense Nuclear Facilities 
Safety Act of 1988”. 

SEC. 3142. ESTABLISHMENT OF DEFENSE NUCLEAR 
FACILITIES SAFETY BOARD. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT.—There is hereby es- 
tablished an independent establishment in 
the executive branch, to be known as the 
“Defense Facilities Nuclear Safety Board” 
(hereafter in this part referred to as the 
Board!). 

(b) MEMBERSHIP.—(1) The Board shall be 
composed of 5 members appointed from ci- 
vilian life by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, from 
among United States citizens who are re- 
spected experts in the field of nuclear safety 
with a demonstrated competence and knowl- 
edge relevant to the independent investiga- 
tive and oversight functions of the Board. 
Not more than 3 members of the Board 
shall be of the same political party. 

(2) Any vacancy in the membership of the 
Board shall be filled in the same manner in 
which the original appointment was made. 

(3) No member of the Board may be an 
employee of, or have any significant finan- 
cial relationship with, the Department of 
Energy or any contractor of the Depart- 
ment of Energy. 

(4) Not later than 180 days after the date 
of the enactment of this part, the President 
shall submit to the Senate nominations for 
appointment to the Board. In the event that 
the President is unable to submit the nomi- 
nations within such 180-day period, the 
President shall submit a report to Congress 
with the reasons for such inability and a 
plan for submitting the nominations within 
the next 90 days. If the President is unable 
to submit the nominations within that 90- 
day period, the President shall again submit 
such a report and plan to Congress. The 
President shall continue to submit such a 
report and plan to Congress every 90 days 
until the nominations are submitted. 

(c) CHAIRMAN AND VICE CHAIRMAN.— (1) 
The President shall designate a Chairman 
and Vice Chairman of the Board from 
among members of the Board. The Chair- 
man and Vice Chairman and other Board 
members may be reappointed to such of- 
fices. 

(2) The Chairman shall be the chief exec- 
utive officer of the Board and, subject to 
such policies as the Board may establish, 
shall exercise the functions of the Board 
with respect to— 

(A) the appointment and supervision of 
employees of the Board; 

(B) the organization of any administrative 
units established by the Board; and 

(C) the use and expenditure of funds. 
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(3) The Chairman may delegate any of 
the functions under this paragraph to any 
other member or to any appropriate officer 
of the Board. 

(4) The Vice Chairman shall act as Chair- 
man in the event of the absence or incapac- 
ity of the Chairman or in case of a vacancy 
in the office of Chairman. 

(d) TermMs.—(1) Except as provided under 
paragraph (2), the members of the Board 
shall serve for terms of 5 years. Members of 
the Board may be reappointed. 

(2) Of the members first appointed— 

(A) one shall be appointed for a term of 1 
year; 

(B) one shall be appointed for a term of 2 
years; 

(C) one shall be appointed for a term of 3 
years; 

(D) one shall be appointed for a term of 4 
years; and 

(E) one shall be appointed for a term of 5 
years, 
as designated by the President at the time 
of appointment. 

(3) Any member appointed to fill a vacan- 
cy occurring before the expiration of the 
term of office for which such member's 
predecessor was appointed shall be appoint- 
ed only for the remainder of such term. A 
member may serve after the expiration of 
that member's term until a successor has 
taken office. 

(e) Quorum.—Three members of the 
Board shall constitute a quorum, but a 
lesser number may hold hearings. 

(f) SALARY LEVEL FOR BOARD MEMBERS.— 
Section 5314 of title 5, United States Code, 
is amended by inserting after “Members, 
Nuclear Regulatory Commission.” the fol- 
lowing: 

“Members, Defense Facilities Nuclear 
Safety Board.“. 

SEC. 3143. FUNCTIONS OF THE BOARD. 

The Board shall perform the following 
functions: 

(1) REVIEW AND EVALUATION OF STAND- 
ARDS.—The Board shall review and evaluate 
the content and implementation of the 
standards relating to the design, construc- 
tion, operation, and decommissioning of de- 
fense nuclear facilities of the Department of 
Energy (including all applicable Depart- 
ment of Energy orders, regulations, and re- 
quirements) at each Department of Energy 
defense nuclear facility. The Board shall 
recommend to the Secretary of Energy 
those specific measures that should be 
adopted to ensure that public health and 
safety are adequately protected. The Board 
shall include in its recommendations neces- 
sary changes in the content and implemen- 
tation of such standards, as well as matters 
on which additional data or additional re- 
search is needed. 

(2) INVEsTIGATIONS.—(A) The Board shall 
investigate any event or practice at a De- 
partment of Energy defense nuclear facility 
which the Board determines has adversely 
affected, or may adversely affect, public 
health and safety. 

(B) The purpose of any Board investiga- 
tion under subparagraph (A) shall be— 

(i) to determine whether the Secretary of 
Energy is adequately implementing the 
standards described in paragraph (1) of the 
Department of Energy (including all appli- 
cable Department of Energy orders, regula- 
tions, and requirements) at the facility; 

(ii) to ascertain information concerning 
the circumstances of such event or practice 
and its implications for such standards; 

(iii) to determine whether such event or 
practice is related to other events or prac- 
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tices at other Department of Energy de- 
fense nuclear facilities; and 

(iv) to provide to the Secretary of Energy 
such recommendations for changes in such 
standards (including Department of Energy 
orders, regulations, and requirements) and 
such recommendations relating to data or 
research needs as may be prudent or neces- 
sary. 

(3) ANALYSIS OF DESIGN AND OPERATIONAL 
DarA.— The Board shall have access to and 
may systematically analyze design and oper- 
ational data, including safety analysis re- 
ports, from any Department of Energy de- 
fense nuclear facility. 

(4) SPECIAL sTUDIES.—The Board may con- 
duct special studies pertaining to adequate 
protection of public health and safety at 
any Department of Energy defense nuclear 
facility. 

(5) EVALUATION OF INFORMATION,—The 
Board may evaluate information received 
from the scientific and industrial communi- 
ties, and from the interested public, with re- 
spect to— 

(A) events or practices at any Department 
of Energy defense nuclear facility; or 

(B) suggestions for specific measures to 
improve the content of standards described 
in paragraph (1), the implementation of 
such standards, or research relating to such 
standards at Department of Energy defense 
nuclear facilities. 

(6) REVIEW OF FACILITY DESIGN AND CON- 
STRUCTION.—The Board shall review the 
design of a new Department of Energy de- 
fense nuclear facility before construction of 
such facility begins and shall recommend to 
the Secretary, within a reasonable time, 
such modifications of the design as the 
Board considers necessary to ensure ade- 
quate protection of public health and 
safety. During the construction of any such 
facility, the Board shall periodically review 
and monitor the construction and shall 
submit to the Secretary, within a reasonable 
time, such recommendations relating to the 
construction of that facility as the Board 
considers necessary to ensure adequate pro- 
tection of public health and safety. 

(7) Strupy OF OTHER FACILITIES.—The 
Board shall study whether the provisions of 
this part should apply to any nuclear facili- 
ty of the Department of Energy that is ex- 
cluded by the definition of “Department of 
Energy defense nuclear facility” in section 
3148. The Board shall include recommenda- 
tions resulting from such study in its first 
annual report submitted to Congress under 
section 3147, 

(8) RECOMMENDATIONS.—The Board shall 
make such recommendations to the Secre- 
tary of Energy with respect to Department 
of Energy defense nuclear facilities, includ- 
ing operations of such facilities, standards, 
and research needs, as the Board deter- 
mines are necessary to ensure adequate pro- 
tection of public health and safety. In 
making its recommendations the Board 
shall consider the technical and economic 
feasibility of implementing the recommend- 
ed measures, 

SEC. 31.44. POWERS OF BOARD, 

(a) HEARINGS.—(1) The Board or a member 
authorized by the Board may, for the pur- 
pose of carrying out this section, hold such 
hearings and sit and act at such times and 
places, and require, by subpoena or other- 
wise, the attendance and testimony of such 
witnesses and the production of such evi- 
dence as the Board or an authorized 
member may find advisable. 
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(2A) Subpoenas may be issued only 
under the signature of the Chairman or any 
member of the Board designated by him 
and shall be served by any person designat- 
ed by the Chairman or any member, The at- 
tendance of witnesses and the production of 
evidence may be required from any place in 
the United States at any designated place of 
hearing in the United States. 

(B) Any member of the Board may admin- 
ister oaths or affirmations to witnesses ap- 
pearing before the Board. 

(C) If a person issued a subpoena under 
paragraph (1) refuses to obey such subpoe- 
na or is guilty of contumacy, any court of 
the United States within the judicial district 
within which the hearing is conducted or 
within the judicial district within which 
such person is found or resides or transacts 
business may (upon application by the 
Board) order such person to appear before 
the Board to produce evidence or to give tes- 
timony relating to the matter under investi- 
gation. Any failure to obey such order of 
the court may be punished by such court as 
a contempt of the court. 

(D) The subpoenas of the Board shall be 
served in the manner provided for sup- 
boenas issued by a United States district 
court under the Federal Rules of Civil Pro- 
cedure for the United States district courts. 

(E) All process of any court to which ap- 
plication may be made under this section 
may be served in the judicial district in 
which the person required to be served re- 
sides or may be found. 

(b) Starr.—The Board may, for the pur- 
pose of performing its responsibilities under 
this part— 

(1) hire such staff as it considers neces- 
sary to perform the functions of the Board, 
but not more than the equivalent of 100 
full-time employees; and 

(2) procure the temporary and intermit- 
tent services of experts and consultants to 
the extent authorized by section 3109(b) of 
title 5, United States Code, at rates the 
Board determines to be reasonable. 

(c) RecuLaTIoNs.—The Board may pre- 
scribe regulations to carry out the responsi- 
bilities of the Board under this part. 

(d) REPORTING REQUIREMENTS.—The Board 
may establish reporting requirements for 
the Secretary of Energy which shall be 
binding upon the Secretary. The informa- 
tion which the Board may require the Sec- 
retary of Energy to report under this sub- 
section may include any materials designat- 
ed as classified material pursuant to any 
provision of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 
(42 U.S.C. 201 et seq.), or any materials des- 
ignated as safeguards information and pro- 
tected from disclosure under section 147 or 
148 of such Act. 

(e) USE OF GOVERNMENT FACILITIES, Etc.— 
The Board may, for the purpose of carrying 
out its responsibilities under this part, use 
any facility, contractor, or employee of any 
other department or agency of the Federal 
Government with the consent of and under 
appropriate support arrangements with the 
head of such department or agency and, in 
the case of a contractor, with the consent of 
the contractor. 

(f) ASSISTANCE FROM CERTAIN AGENCIES OF 
THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT.—With the con- 
sent of and under appropriate support ar- 
rangements with the Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission, the Board may obtain the 
advice and recommendations of the staff of 
the Commission on matters relating to the 
Board's responsibilities and may obtain the 
advice and recommendations of the Adviso- 
ry Committee on Reactor Safeguards on 
such matters. 
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(g) ASSISTANCE FROM ORGANIZATIONS OUT- 
SIDE THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT.—The Board 
may enter into an agreement with the Na- 
tional Research Council of the National 
Academy of Sciences or any other appropri- 
ate group or organization of experts outside 
the Federal Government chosen by the 
Board to assist the Board in carrying out its 
responsibilities under this part. 

(h) RESIDENT INSPECTORS.—The Board may 
assign staff to be stationed at any Depart- 
ment of Energy defense nuclear facility to 
carry out the functions of the Board. 

SEC. 3115. RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE SECRETARY 
OF ENERGY. 

(a) CoopreraTion.—The Secretary of 
Energy shall fully cooperate with the Board 
and provide the Board with ready access to 
such facilities, personnel, and information 
as the Board considers necessary to carry 
out its responsibilities under this part. Each 
contractor operating a Department of 
Energy defense nuclear facility under a con- 
tract awarded by the Secretary shall, to the 
extent provided in such contract or other- 
wise with the contractor’s consent, fully co- 
operate with the Board and provide the 
Board with ready access to such facilities, 
personnel, and information of the contrac- 
tor as the Board considers necessary to 
carry out its responsibilities under this part. 

(b) Access TO INFoRMATION.—The Secre- 
tary of Energy may deny access to informa- 
tion provided to the Board to any person 
who— 

(1) has not been granted an appropriate 
security clearance or access authorization 
by the Secretary of Energy; or 

(2) does not need such access in connec- 
tion with the duties of such person. 

SEC. 3146. BOARD RECOMMENDATIONS. 

(a) PUBLIC AVAILABILITY AND COMMENT.— 
Subject to subsections (g) and (h), the Sec- 
retary of Energy shall, as soon as practica- 
ble after receipt of any recommendations 
from the Board under section 3143, make 
such recommendations available to the 
public in the Department of Energy's re- 
gional public reading rooms and shall pub- 
lish in the Federal Register such recommen- 
dations and a request for the submission to 
the Board of public comments on such rec- 
ommendations. Interested persons shall 
have 30 days after the date of the publica- 
tion of such notice in which to submit com- 
ments, data, views, or arguments to the 
Board concerning the recommendations. 

(b) RESPONSE BY SECRETARY.—(1) The Sec- 
retary of Energy shall transmit to the 
Board, in writing, a statement on whether 
the Secretary accepts or rejects, in whole or 
in part, the recommendations submitted to 
him by the Board under section 3143, a de- 
scription of the actions to be taken in re- 
sponse to the recommendations, and his 
views on such recommendations. In evaluat- 
ing whether a recommendation adequately 
protects public health and safety, the Secre- 
tary of Energy shall take into account the 
necessary risks inherent in the operation of 
Department of Energy defense nuclear fa- 
cilities. The Secretary of Energy shall trans- 
mit his response to the Board within 45 
days after the date of the publication, under 
subsection (a), of the notice with respect to 
such recommendations or within such addi- 
tional period, not to exceed 45 days, as the 
Board may grant. 

(2) At the same time as the Secretary of 
Energy transmits his response to the Board 
under paragraph (1), the Secretary, subject 
to subsection (h), shall publish such re- 
sponse, together with a request for public 
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comment on his response, in the Federal 
Register. 

(3) Interested persons shall have 30 days 
after the date of the publication of the Sec- 
retary of Energy’s response in which to 
submit comments, data, views, or arguments 
to the Board concerning the Secretary’s re- 
sponse. 

(4) The Board may hold hearings for the 
purpose of obtaining public comments on its 
recommendations and the Secretary of En- 
ergy’s response. 

(e) PROVISION OF INFORMATION TO SECRE- 
TARY.—The Board shall furnish the Secre- 
tary of Energy with copies of all comments, 
data, views, and arguments submitted to it 
under subsection (a) or (b). 

(d) Fina, Dectston.—If the Secretary of 
Energy, in a response under subsection 
(b)(1), rejects any recommendation made by 
the Board under section 3143, the Board 
shall either reaffirm its original recommen- 
dation or make a revised recommendation 
and shall notify the Secretary of its action. 
Within 30 days after receiving the notice of 
the Board's action under this subsection, 
the Secretary shall consider the Board's 
action and make a final decision on whether 
to implement all or part of the Board's rec- 
ommendations, Subject to subsection (h), 
the Secretary shall publish the final deci- 
sion and the reasoning for such decision in 
the Federal Register and shall transmit to 
Congress a written report containing that 
decision and reasoning. 

(e) IMPLEMENTATION PLan.—The Secretary 
of Energy shall prepare a plan for the im- 
plementation of each Board recommenda- 
tion, or part of a recommendation, that is 
accepted by the Secretary in his final deci- 
sion, The Secretary shall transmit the im- 
plementation plan to the Board within 90 
days after the date of the publication of the 
Secretary's final decision on such recom- 
mendation in the Federal Register. The Sec- 
retary may have an additional 45 days to 
transmit the plan if the Secretary submits 
to Congress a notification setting forth the 
reasons for the delay and describing the ac- 
tions the Secretary is taking to prepare an 
implementation plan under this subsection. 
The Secretary may implement any such rec- 
ommendation (or part of any such recom- 
mendation) before, on, or after the date on 
which the Secretary transmits the imple- 
mentation plan to the Board under this sub- 
section. 

(f) IMPLEMENTATION.—(1) Subject to para- 
graphs (2) and (3), not later than one year 
after the date on which the Secretary of 
Energy transmits an implementation plan 
with respect to a recommendation (or part 
thereof) under subsection (e), the Secretary 
shall carry out and complete the implemen- 
tation plan. If complete implementation of 
the plan takes more than one year, the Sec- 
retary of Energy shall submit a report to 
Congress setting forth the reasons for the 
delay and when implementation will be 
completed. 

(2) If the Secretary of Energy determines 
that the implementation of a Board recom- 
mendation (or part thereof) is impracticable 
because of budgetary considerations, the 
Secretary shall submit to the President and 
Congress a report containing the recommen- 
dation and the Secretary's determination. 

(3) If the Secretary of Energy determines 
that the implementation of a Board recom- 
mendation (or part thereof) would affect 
the Secretary's ability to meet the annual 
nuclear weapons stockpile requirements es- 
tablished pursuant to section 91 of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954 (42 U.S.C. 2121), 
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the Secretary shall submit to the President 
a report containing the recommendation 
and the Secretary's determination. 

(g) IMMINENT OR SEVERE THREAT.—(1) In 
any case in which the Board determines 
that a recommendation submitted to the 
Secretary of Energy under section 3143 re- 
lates to an imminent or severe threat to 
public health and safety, the Board and the 
Secretary of Energy shall proceed under 
this subsection in lieu of subsections (a) 
through (d). 

(2) At the same time that the Board trans- 
mits a recommendation relating to an immi- 
nent or severe threat to the Secretary of 
Energy, the Board shall also transmit the 
recommendation to the President and for 
information purposes to the Secretary of 
Defense. The Secretary shall submit his rec- 
ommendation to the President. The Presi- 
dent shall review the Secretary of Energy's 
recommendation and shall make the deci- 
sion concerning acceptance or rejection of 
the Board's recommendation. 

(3) As soon as practicable after receipt of 
the recommendation from the Board under 
this subsection, the President shall make 
such recommendation available to the 
public and shall transmit such recommenda- 
tion to Congress. The President shall 
promptly notify Congress of his decision 
and the reasons for that decision. 

(h) Lrmiration.—Notwithstanding any 
other provision of this section, the require- 
ments to make information available to the 
public under this section shall be subject to 
the orders and regulations issued by the 
Secretary of Energy under sections 147 and 
148 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 (42 
U.S.C. 2167, 2168) to prohibit dissemination 
of certain information. 

SEC. 3117. REPORTS. 

(a) Boarp Report.—(1) The Board shall 
submit to Congress each year, at the same 
time that the President submits the budget 
to Congress pursuant to section 1105(a) of 
title 31, United States Code, a written 
report concerning its activities under this 
part, including all recommendations made 
by the Board, during the year preceding the 
year in which the report is submitted. The 
Board may also issue periodic unclassified 
reports on matters within the Board's re- 
sponsibilities. 

(2) The annual report under paragraph 
(1) shall include an assessment of— 

(A) the improvements in the safety of De- 
partment of Energy defense nuclear facili- 
ties during the period covered by the report; 

(B) the improvements in the safety of De- 
partment of Energy defense nuclear facili- 
ties resulting from actions taken by the 
Board or taken on the basis of the activities 
of the Board; and 

(C) the outstanding safety problems, if 
any, of Department of Energy defense nu- 
clear facilities. 

(3) The fifth annual report submitted by 
the Board under paragraph (1) shall in- 
clude— 

(A) an assessment of the degree to which 
the overall administration of the Board's ac- 
tivities are believed to meet the objectives 
of Congress in establishing the Board; 

(B) recommendations for continuation, 
termination, or modification of the Board’s 
functions and programs, including recom- 
mendations for transition to some other in- 
dependent oversight arrangement if it is ad- 
visable; and 

(C) recommendations for appropriate 
transition requirements in the event that 
modifications are recommended. 
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(b) DOE Report.—The Secretary of 
Energy shall submit to Congress each year, 
at the same time that the President submits 
the budget to Congress pursuant to section 
1105(a) of title 31, United States Code, a 
written report concerning the activities of 
the Department of Energy under this part 
during the year preceding the year in which 
the report is submitted. 

SEC. 3118. DEFINITION. 

As used in this part, the term Depart- 
ment of Energy defense nuclear facility” 
means any of the following: 

(1) A production facility or utilization fa- 
cility (as defined in section 11 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954) that is under the con- 
trol or jurisdiction of the Secretary of 
Energy and that is operated for national se- 
curity purposes, but the term does not in- 
clude— 

(A) any facility or activity covered by Ex- 
ecutive Order No. 12344, dated February 1, 
1982, pertaining to the Naval nuclear pro- 
pulsion program; 

(B) any facility or activity involved with 
the assembly or testing of nuclear explo- 
sives or with the transportation of nuclear 
explosives or nuclear material; or 

(C) any facility that does not conduct 
atomic energy defense activities. 

(2) A nuclear waste storage facility under 
the control or jurisdiction of the Secretary 
of Energy, but the term does not include a 
facility developed pursuant to the Nuclear 
Waste Policy Act of 1982 (96 Stat. 2201; 42 
U.S.C. 10101 et seq.) and licensed by the Nu- 
clear Regulatory Commission. 

SEC. 3149. TRANSFER. 

The Secretary of Energy, to the extent 
provided in appropriations Acts, shall trans- 
fer to the Board from sums available for ob- 
ligation for national security programs such 
sums as may be necessary, as determined by 
the Board, for the operation of the Board 
during fiscal year 1989, but in no case may 
more than $7,000,000 be transferred for 
such purpose. Sums transferred shall be 
available to the Board to carry out its re- 
sponsibilities under this part and shall 
remain available until expended. Authoriza- 
tions of appropriations for the Board for 
subsequent fiscal years shall be provided an- 
nually in authorization Acts. 

SEC. 3150. CONTRACT AUTHORITY SUBJECT TO AP- 
PROPRIATIONS. 

The authority of the Board to enter into 
contracts under this part is effective only to 
the extent that appropriations (including 
transfers of appropriations) are provided in 
advance for such purpose. 

The amendment as modified is as follows: 

Page 6, after line 23, insert the following: 

(3)(A) There is authorized to be appropri- 
ated for other procurement for the Navy for 
fiscal year 1989 (in addition to other 
amounts authorized by this Act) the sum of 
$21,000,000 for procurement of a tethered 
aerostat radar surveillance system to be lo- 
cated in the vicinity of the Patuxent River 
Naval Air Station, Maryland. 

(B) The Secretary shall make information 
received through that radar surveillance 
system available to the Secretary of the 
Treasury for use in the national drug inter- 
diction effort. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall designate the command, control, 
and communications center of the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury through which such 
information shall be made available. 

(C) The Secretary of the Navy, upon the 
request of any other Government agency 
with law enforcement responsibilities, shall 
make information received through the aer- 
ostat radar surveillance system procured 
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pursuant to subparagraph (A) system avail- 
able to that agency. 

(D) This paragraph shall be carried out 
subject to chapter 18 of title 10, United 
States Code (relating to military coopera- 
tion with civilian law enforcement officials). 

Page 16, strike line 25 and insert in its 
place: 

“For the Air Force, $15,013,814,000, of 
which $5,300,000 shall be available only for 
research, development, test, and evaluation 
of Satellite Systems Survivability.” 

Page 215, line 13, insert plus $100,000,” 
before “and”. 

Page 215, line 13, insert “plus $886,000,” 
before “and”. 

Page 225, after line 16, insert the follow- 
ing: 

SEC. 2816, REMOVAL OF CERTAIN RESTRICTIONS. 

Notwithstanding any restriction which 
provides for a reverter of any interest to the 
United States with respect to real property 
at Camp Robinson, Arkansas, in the case of 
a certain use of such real property, or other- 
wise restricts the use of the real property in 
a manner beneficial to or imposed by the 
United States— 

(1) not more than 1,000 acres of such real 
property may be used for an industrial park; 
and 

(2) not more than 40 acres of such real 
property may be used for public use, 
in accordance with safety and other appro- 
priate standards prescribed by the Army Na- 
tional Guard of the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Pur- 
suant to paragraph 7 of section 2 of 
House Resolution 436, and the order 
of the House of earlier today, said 
amendments are considered as having 
been read and are not subject to 
amendment or to a demand for a divi- 
sion of the question. 

Under the rule, the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Asprn] will be recog- 
nized for 30 minutes and the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. DICKINSON] 
will be recognized for 30 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. ASPIN]. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 


minutes to the gentleman from 
Oregon [Mr. AuCorn]. 
Mr. AvCOIN. Mr. Chairman, this 


package of amendments offered en 
bloc includes an important amend- 
ment of mine which forces the Depart- 
ment of Energy to shut up and put up 
and start cleaning up 40 years of ra- 
dioactive and hazardous wastes which 
have been building up at the Hanford 
Reservation near the Columbia River 
in the Pacific Northwest. 

Through the years the Energy De- 
partment has paid little more than lip 
service to the disposing of millions of 
gallons of high-level radioactive waste 
at Hanford, much of which is stored 
today in flimsy single-shell steel tanks 
which are leaking into the environ- 
ment. 

On top of this there are hundreds, 
literally hundreds of hazardous toxic 
and radioactive hot spots that dot the 
570-square-mile reservation. 

In 1983, Mr. Chairman, DOE prom- 
ised the Pacific Northwest that a 30- 
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year cleanup program would be imple- 
mented to deal with this enormous 
problem. They promised ‘cross their 
heart and hope to die“ that they 
would do so. But just 5 years later that 
cleanup schedule has slipped to 50 
years—more talking, more “shucking 
and jiving“ from the Department of 
Energy. 

Mr. Chairman, the time for talking 
is over; it is now time for action. 

This amendment includes the provi- 
sion that makes modest increases in 
authorizations for the high-level vitri- 
fication plant by some $5 million, it 
offers some $12 million for operations 
to clean up radioactive wastes which 
have been spilled into the ground on 
the Hanford Reservation and it pro- 
vides funds for a B-plant waste separa- 
tor at the Hanford Reservation. It also 
provides for environmental restoration 
investigations and actions to the tune 
of some $18 million. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a significant 
step forward, this portion of the en 
bloc amendment, in improving the 
health and safety and environment of 
the Pacific Northwest from the dan- 
gers of radioactive pollution. 

I urge my colleagues to accept this 
package of amendments and in par- 
ticular that feature of it that deals 
with the Hanford Reservation and the 
Pacific Northwest. 

I urge my colleagues to support the 
amendment. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no requests for time and I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Indi- 
ana (Mr. SHARP]. 

Mr. SHARP. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding time to me. 

Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to be of- 
fering this amendment along with my 
distinguished colleagues Mr. SPRATT 
and Mr. Dicks. Both of these Mem- 
bers bring special expertise to the 
issue of safety at our defense nuclear 
facilities. It was largely through their 
work and extensive knowledge of this 
area that we were able to reach agree- 
ment on an amendment we all can 
support. Our colleague Mr. WYDEN has 
also been a forceful and very helpful 
advocate for improving safety. 

I also would like to thank Chairmen 
DINGELL, AsPIN, and UpALL for their 
help in bringing about the compromise 
and for their support of this amend- 
ment. 

This amendment will establish a De- 
fense Nuclear Facilities Safety Board 
to provide ongoing independent advice 
to the Department of Energy on the 
safety of its nuclear facilities. DOE in- 
herited responsibility for these facili- 
ties from the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion in 1974, and from the beginning 
its assignment has entailed an inher- 
ent conflict. Many of these facilities 
are several decades old, and the De- 
partment has faced increasing de- 
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mands for the production of nuclear 
weapons, while at the same time being 
solely in charge of the safety of its nu- 
clear operations. 

Meanwhile, our knowledge of the en- 
vironmental hazards associated with 
the production of nuclear weapons 
materials has grown. Public concern 
has grown as well. As a result, DOE 
now is in the position of trying to ad- 
dress problems resulting from years of 
past neglect, while at the same time 
maintaining an adequate production 
level for the national defense. Inad- 
equate maintenance and design not 
only threatens the environment, but 
also interrupts our productive capacity 
when facilities must be run at reduced 
levels or shut down for long periods 
due to safety problems. 

The Department recently has taken 
several steps to safeguard the public 
health and the environment. Follow- 
ing the Chernobyl accident in 1986, 
Secretary Herrington asked the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences to review 
the safety of its major weapons pro- 
duction plants. 

Like other ad hoc reviews before it, 
including work by the Roddis panel 
and the General Accounting Office, 
the Academy recommended numerous 
changes in DOE's safety program. 
Some focused on technical matters, 
and some on management issues. But 
the most significant of these, in my 
opinion, was the Academy’s conclusion 
that “an independent external safety 
oversight committee, advisory to the 
Secretary, should be established.” 

This recommendation to provide for 
an ongoing, outside source of advice on 
safety is hardly a radical innovation. 
In fact, prior to DOE's creation, these 
Federal nuclear facilities were over- 
seen by the Advisory Committee on 
Reactor Safety. While today the same 
ACRS continues to advise the Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission on the safety 
of our domestic nuclear power plants, 
its historic role concerning Federal nu- 
clear facilities ended with DOE’s cre- 
ation. 

Our Subcommittee on Energy and 
Power, along with our Subcommittee 
on Oversight and Investigations, has 
held many hearings on safety at De- 
partment of Energy nuclear facilities, 
and virtually all witnesses have en- 
dorsed the need for independent 
review. 

DOE also recently appointed an in- 
ternal safety advisory committee. 
While this clearly is a step in the right 
direction, it is not enough to fulfill the 
recommendations for outside over- 
sight. Only a statutory mandate can 
confer the stature and public credibil- 
ity implicit in the concept of independ- 
ent oversight. 

This amendment would restore to 
DOE the ongoing advice and support 
of a highly qualified body focused on 
ensuring that our Federal nuclear fa- 
cilities are designed and maintained to 
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protect the public’s health and the en- 
vironment. It would establish a five- 
person Board to review each of DOE’s 
defense nuclear facilities, investigate 
specific events and practices, and rec- 
ommend technical and management 
improvements. The Board also would 
advise the Department on the design 
of any new defense nuclear facility, in- 
cluding the new production reactor 
now under development. 

The amendment is sensitive to na- 
tional security concerns, reserving 
final decision on Board amendments 
to the Secretary and the President. 
The amendment also recognizes 
budget realities, limiting the number 
of staff for the Board to 100. 

While I appreciate that the Depart- 
ment of Energy has come only reluc- 
tantly to accept the idea behind this 
amendment, I am glad that we were 
able to incorporate several of the De- 
partment’s suggestions in drafting the 
final version of the amendment. 

This amendment is based upon a 
bill, H.R. 4121, which I introduced 
along with Congressman Bryant and 
12 other cosponsors earlier this year. I 
am pleased that we were able to work 
out this amendment with our col- 
leagues on the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

I urge my colleagues to vote for this 
amendment in order to help ensure 
the safety and the reliability of our 
weapons production system. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Dicks]. 

Mr. DICKS. Mr. Chairman, it is my 
pleasure to rise in support of this 
amendment. First, I would like to con- 
gratulate my colleagues, the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. SHARP] and 
and the gentleman from South Caroli- 
na (Mr. Spratt] for the fine work that 
they and their staffs have done to 
craft this important amendment. I 
would also like to thank the chairman 
of the Armed Services Committee, Mr. 
Aspin, and the chairman of the Sub- 
committee for Procurement and Mili- 
tary Nuclear Systems, Mr. STRATTON 
for their support of this initiative. 

This amendment creates a Depart- 
ment of Energy [DOE] Defense Nucle- 
ar Facilities Safety Oversight Board, 
which will serve as an independent 
oversight entity for monitoring the 
quality of safety activities at our Na- 
tion’s defense production facilities. 
The Board will review and evaluate 
the content and implementation of 
the standards relating to the design, 
construction, operation, and decom- 
missioning of defense nuclear facilities 
of the Department of Energy. Addi- 
tionally, the Board may recommend to 
the Secretary of Energy specific meas- 
ures that should be adopted to ensure 
that public health and safety are ade- 
quately protected, and may investigate 
any event or practice at a Department 
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of Energy [DOE] defense production 
facility that it determines has adverse- 
ly affected, or may adversely affect 
public health and safety. 

The creation of a Defense Nuclear 
Facilities Safety Oversight Board is an 
important step toward addressing the 
very critical problems we face today in 
monitoring safety activities at our Na- 
tion’s defense production facilities. As 
a member of the Appropriations Sub- 
committee on Defense, I fully under- 
stand that a healthy nuclear weapons 
arsenal is an indispensable component 
to the foundation of a credible nation- 
al defense. Unfortunately, at present 
our national security is imminently 
threatened by a safety situation that 
represents an embarrassment in our 
relationship with our allies, and a 
danger in our relationship with our ad- 
versaries. At the Fernald Plant in 
Ohio, at Rocky Flats, at Hanford, WA, 
at the Savannah River reactors in 
South Carolina, and at other materials 
production and assembly facilities, 
both the management and monitoring 
of safety considerations have been left 
dangerously negligent. 

At the heart of the issue, lies the in- 
herent conflict within the Department 
of Energy, which must meet the De- 
partment of Defense’s materials pro- 
duction requirements while facing the 
additional responsibility of operating 
these facilities safely. Studies conduct- 
ed in recent years have revealed dis- 
turbing evidence that DOE's defense 
facilities are not only operating with 
deteriorating and unpredictable equip- 
ment, but receive oversight through a 
poorly managed and inefficient safety 
assurance process. 

These conclusions are well-support- 
ed by the evaluations of distinquished 
scientists and engineers who have a 
great deal of experience with the in- 
dustry. In the report that he present- 
ed to Secretary Herrington last Octo- 
ber, Louis H. Roddis, chairman of an 
N-reactor review panel created by the 
Secretary himself, said that the De- 
partment's environment, safety, and 
health office lacks the authority to ef- 
fectively monitor safety operations at 
DOE’s defense facilities. The findings 
of the Roddis panel have been rein- 
forced by a National Academy of Sci- 
ences report released last November 
which concludes that “DOE has set up 
safety standards that it cannot accu- 
rately verify, nor safely implement.” 

Clearly, the safety problem is one 
that we have to get on top of immedi- 
ately, before it further endangers the 
public safety and threatens national 
security. Because tritium has a half- 
life of only 12 years and has to be re- 
placed in our nuclear weapons about 
every 6 years, if our existing tritium 
production facilities cannot continue 
to operate because of safety concerns, 
and we are unable to bring a new pro- 
duction facility on line in time to meet 
the production need, a time gap will be 
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created which will represent a nation- 
al security crisis of the highest magni- 
tude. 

To leave the door open for such a 
situation to occur would be outra- 
geously unfair to the American people. 
This amendment takes an important 
step towards correcting the problem 
by creating an oversight board over 
DOE defense production facilities 
which lies outside the jurisdiction of 
the Department of Energy. 

Frankly, I had looked at offering a 
much stronger measure than this 
amendment, and have testified in the 
past year before both the Energy and 
Commerce Committee and the Armed 
Services Committee in this regard. 
However, I believe that this amend- 
ment is a solid effort in the right di- 
rection, and provides the public with 
needed assurance that an outside 
entity exists which will remain vigi- 
lant in identifying and responding to 
the safety problem areas associated 
with the production of defense nuclear 
materials. 

I strongly urge my colleagues to vote 
for its adoption. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
the amendment presented by the gen- 
tleman from Oregon, Mr. AUCOIN. 
This amendment is being offered to re- 
spond to the very critical need to stay 
on a reasonable timetable for cleaning 
up hazardous wastes at the Hanford 
Reservation in Washington State. 

Although we are now beginning to 
see some progress in responding to the 
problems posed by dangerous wastes 
at defense facilities throughout the 
United States, we are only beginning 
to scratch the surface in dealing with 
this situation. Because of years of ne- 
glect by the Department of Energy 
[DOE] there is an urgent need to 
move aggressively in this direction. 

The accumulation of dangerous 
wastes is particularly acute at the 
Hanford Reservation as a consequence 
of more than forty years of defense 
production activities. The direct result 
of these activities is that large 
amounts of radioactive wastes have 
been generated and temporarily stored 
at Hanford. The quantity of these 
wastes makes Hanford the Nation’s 
largest storage site for radioactive 
waste. 

Not only is there a large amount of 
waste stored at the site, but they are 
of a complicated mixture. Some wastes 
are liquid, others are solid, and some 
are a sludge substance. All of these 
wastes present a clear and present 
danger to both human beings and the 
natural environment. Some of these 
wastes will decay in a few hundred 
years, but others will remain radioac- 
tive for millions of years. While most 
of the defense waste placed in storage 
on the reservation since 1970 is easily 
retrivable, much of the waste disposed 
there prior to that time present some 
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very difficult technical challenges be- 
cause of leakage into the soil. 

What is even more serious is that 
unless we get moving aggressively on 
researching and accurately character- 
izing the area, we won't be able to 
fully assess how serious a threat the 
existing waste poses to ground water 
in eastern Washington. Any seepage of 
radioactive waste into the Columbia 
River could poison the water supply 
for thousands of citizens in the Pacific 
Northwest. 

This amendment is just one small 
step toward addressing the problem. It 
simply transfers $35 million from the 
DOE weapons activity—to be used to 
support the funding effort to clean up 
hazardous wastes at Hanford. The 
transferred amount represents less 
than 1 percent of the entire account 
and will not create a problem for the 
mission of that activity. Instead, these 
funds will be used to help keep us on 
track with a 30-year cleanup schedule, 
which will be in the best interest of 
both the Nation and the citizens of 
the Northwest. 

The need at Hanford is much great- 
er than we are attempting to address 
through this amendment. We believe 
that at a minimum, $150 million is 
necessary to adequately address the 
problem in fiscal year 1989. A great 
portion of this money can come from 
the administration's requested $95 mil- 
lion for waste cleanup at Hanford in 
the next fiscal year. Additionally, as a 
result of the N-reactor’s closing there 
are funds available at Hanford that we 
would like to see remain at the reser- 
vation to respond to the waste cleanup 
need. Specifically, funds that had been 
designated in fiscal year 1988 for con- 
struction of additional waste storage 
tanks and for processing fuel can be 
used to support waste cleanup as a 
result of the N-reactor’s closing. Even 
drawing on these resources, we will 
fall short on the critical need in fiscal 
year 1989 unless additional resources 
are identified. 

Providing such additional resources 
is the purpose of this amendment. 

The amendment is highly practical 
and highly necessary. The old saying 
that goes: “We can pay a little now or 
a lot later” is very applicable to the 
present situation at Hanford. Cleaning 
up this dangerous accumulation of 
wastes is an item on our national 
agenda that we simply have to move 
forward in addressing. 

I urge my colleagues to support the 
adoption of this amendment. 

Mr. LOWRY of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. Lowry]. 

Mr. LOWRY of Washington. I thank 
the gentleman for yielding and com- 
mend him for his work on this subject. 
I also urge passage of this en bloc 
amendment. It covers many of the 
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things that the gentleman has worked 
very hard on, and all of us in the 
Northwest. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentlewoman from 
California [Mrs. BOXER]. 

Mrs. BOXER. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding time to me. 

Mr. Chairman, I am pleased that my 
amendment, which calls for an Assist- 
ant Secretary for Financial Manage- 
ment in each of the services, is now in- 
cluded in this package of en bloc 
amendments. 

My legislation expands on a provi- 
sion included in the fiscal year 1989 
House Defense authorization bill by 
the distinguished chairman of the In- 
vestigations Subcommittee, Mr. NICH- 
ots. The House bill requires that one 
of the Assistant Secretaries in each of 
the services will have principal respon- 
sibility for the exercise of comptroller 
functions for the services, including fi- 
nancial management. 

My amendment also calls for one of 
the Assistant Secretaries for each of 
the services to be designated as the As- 
sistant Secretary for Financial Man- 
agement. It then goes on to define the 
responsibilities and functions of that 
office. 

The Investigations Subcommittee, 
on which I sit, held hearings on the 
issue of financial management and fi- 
nancial control in the services, and, in 
particular, whether reorganization ef- 
forts reflect one of the fundamental 
goals of the Goldwater-Nichols Reor- 
ganization Act—strengthening civilian 
control. 

As the chairman of this committee 
knows, this is of particular concern in 
the Air Force. The Air Force abolished 
its civilian office of Assistant Secre- 
tary for Financial Management during 
the reorganization and is currently the 
only service without such an office. 
The financial management functions 
in the Air Force are now the responsi- 
bility of the Air Force comptroller, 
who is a military officer. 

The General Accounting Office was 
assigned by Chairman Nichols to look 
at the financial management functions 
in the services. The Comptroller Gen- 
eral, Mr. Bowsher, took a personal in- 
terest in this issue. In testimony 
before the subcommittee in February 
he said that “* the Air Force’s 
elimination of the position of Assist- 
ant Secretary for Financial Manage- 
ment should concern the Congress be- 
cause it may diminish civilian con- 
trol.” He strongly recommended that 
an Assistant Secretary for Financial 
Management should be required by 
statute for all military departments. 

Mr. Chairman, my amendment does 
this and goes a step further. It man- 
dates that the Assistant Secretary for 
Financial Management develop and 
maintain accounting, internal control, 
and financial reporting systems. He or 
she shall ensure that complete and 
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timely accounting and financial infor- 
mation is available within the depart- 
ment, that cost information is devel- 
oped and reported, and that account- 
ing and budgeting information is inte- 
grated. The Assistant Secretary will 
also be responsible for developing and 
implementing systems for property 
and inventory management, which is a 
troublesome area and accounts for 
millions of dollars of waste each year. 

In short, this legislation, which was 
developed with the help of Mr. 
Bowsher, should help ensure that fi- 
nancial systems are sound. It should 
provide for accountability over Gov- 
ernment resources and make complete, 
reliable, consistent, and timely infor- 
mation available to policymakers, in- 
cluding the Secretary of Defense, the 
Secretaries of the services, and the 
Congress. 

I applaud Chairman NIcHoLs’ lead- 
ership in this very important area and 
look forward to our continued exami- 
nation of the effects of Goldwater- 
Nichols Reorganization Act on the 
services’ financial and acquisition sys- 
tems. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Chariman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. BOXER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. NICHOLS]. 

Mr. NICHOLS. I thank the gentle- 
woman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I would just like to 
say a few words in accepting the 
amendment. 

It strengthens a provision in the De- 
fense authorization bill which I spon- 
sored. My provision requires each mili- 
tary department to have an Assistant 
Secretary for Financial Management— 
a civilian who is appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the 
Senate. The Army and Navy already 
have a civilian Assistant Secretary 
heading their financial management 
operations. Only the Air Force is out 
of step. The effect of my provision, 
therefore, is to require the Air Force 
to reestablish a civilian as head of Air 
Force Financial Management. 

The Air Force used the headquarters 
reorganization mandated by Gold- 
water-Nichols to abolish the position 
of Assistant Secretary for Financial 
Management and made the military 
comptroller its chief financial manag- 
er. The Comptroller General of the 
United States told Congress that the 
Air Force action should be of concern 
because it may diminish civilian con- 
trol. The Comptroller General sup- 
ports my provision—which brings me 
back to the amendment at hand. 

Mrs. BOXER, a member of the Inves- 
tigations Subcommittee who has close- 
ly followed the implementation of the 
military department reorganizations— 
asked the Comptroller General if he 
would also recommend defining the 
authorities of the Financial Manage- 
ment Assistant Secretary. I under- 
stand that she and her staff have 
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worked closely with the General Ac- 
counting Office in developing the pre- 
cise language in her amendment. I be- 
lieve that her amendment strengthens 
my provision and I therefore welcome 
it. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. STRATTON]. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, as 
a result of discussions in the procure- 
ment subcommittee, the subcommittee 
has agreed to establish a nuclear fa- 
cilities oversight committee. The com- 
mittee held a hearing, and a version of 
the amendment was considered by the 
full Armed Services Committee. We 
are pleased that we have a provision 
that all parties can support. 

This action should add to the safety 
of the operations of nuclear facilities. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. SPRATT]. 

Mr. SPRATT. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I, along with my col- 
leagues, Mr. SHarp of Indiana and Mr. 
Dicks of Washington, have offered an 
amendment to create a Defense Nucle- 
ar Facilities Safety Board. This 
amendment is not an idea that we gen- 
erated on our own; it stems directly 
from a study done by a panel of the 
National Academy of Sciences. For 
that reason, before I explain the 
amendment itself, I would like to ex- 
plain its background. 

Shortly after the accident at Cher- 
nobyl in April 1986, the Secretary of 
Energy, John S. Herrington, requested 
the National Academy of Sciences to 
make an independent assessment of 
the implications of the accident for 
the safe operation of 11 of the Depart- 
ment of Energy’s [DOE] larger reac- 
tors. The National Academy of Sci- 
ences impaneled a distinguished com- 
mittee of experts, chaired by Dr. Rich- 
ard Meserve, and in October of last 
year, the Committee to Assess Safety 
and Technical Issues at DOE Reactors 
[Committee] issued its report. 

The Committee’s report provided an 
assessment of the safety and technical 
issues at 4 of the 11 class A reactors: 
the K- L- and P-reactors located at the 
Savannah River plant in South Caroli- 
na and the N-reactor located on the 
Hanford Nuclear Reservation in 
Washington. These reactors are re- 
ferred to as the “defense production 
reactors,” because they are primarily 
operated to supply DOD with plutoni- 
um and tritium for use in nuclear 
weapons. The K- and P-reactors are 
used mainly to produce tritium, and 
the L-reactor, restarted in 1985 after a 
17-year hiatus, is currently used only 
to produce plutonium 239. The N-reac- 
tor is a graphite-moderated reactor 
used to produce weapons-grade pluto- 
nium. The Savannah River reactors 
were built in the 1950’s and the N-re- 
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actor started operation in 1963. In the 
words of the Committee, both reactor 
types are old and are beginning to ex- 
perience lief-limiting, material aging 
brought on by irradiation and corro- 
sion. Stress corrosion cracking of the 
stainless steel piping system and reac- 
tor tank is the most acute aging prob- 
lem facing the Savannah River reac- 
tors. At the N-reactor, graphite expan- 
sion is stressing hardware within the 
reactor core, at a time when embrittle- 
ment caused by irradiation is making 
the components less able to withstand 
the stresses. 

The Committee began by asking, 
“What is the stated safety objective 
for the defense production reactors?” 
Although they found that the stated 
safety objective is a level of safety 
comparable to commercial nuclear 
powerplants, which is plain and clear, 
they found a high degree of confusion 
both within DOE and among contrac- 
tor staff. The Committee concluded 
that “the Department has not clearly 
articulated, documented, or imple- 
mented any specific safety objective 
for its reactors.” The Committee 
found that the “department has failed 
to specify its safety requirements 
clearly, has failed to apply them uni- 
formly at the two production reactor 
sites, and has failed to implement 
them in a timely manner.” These fail- 
ures are all the more serious because 
“the age and design of the defense 
production reactors” call for in- 
creased levels of technological vigi- 
lance.” Indeed, the Committee found 
that “levels of technological vigilance 
higher than those found in the com- 
mercial nuclear industry are needed to 
reach comparable levels of safety.” As 
the Committee put it, “the complexity 
of the [production reactors] is inimical 
to safety in ways that are not easy to 
delineate.” 

The Committee found that some 
fundamental questions of safety 
simply had not been made. For exam- 
ple, it said, “The level of uncertainty 
about how long the production reac- 
tors can be safely operated is high. 
... At both Savannah River Plant 
[SRP] and Hanford, the Committee 
found that neither DOE nor its con- 
tractors had “a thorough understand- 
ing of the behavior of the reactors in a 
major loss-of-coolant accident.” Fur- 
thermore, in the 6 years prior to the 
accident at Chernobyl, the Committee 
found that DOE headquarters had 
done an appraisal of reactor safety 
programs at SRP only twice and at 
Hanford only once. 

At SRP, the number of unresolved 
reactor incidents has been steadily in- 
creasing over time. In 1983, there were 
130 such unresolved incidents; by 1986, 
the number of unresolved incidents 
had risen to over 250. 

As a way of explaining how this situ- 
ation had come about, the Committee 
gave a short history of the defense nu- 
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clear reactor. In 1946, when the AEC 
was formed, it was given responsibility 
for the production of nuclear materi- 
als. In its early days, the AEC led the 
way in reactor safety. Within the AEC 
was a small group of of the highest 
technical quality in the headquarters 
staff, whose role was to ride herd on 
the contractors and keep their feet to 
the fire. Those conditions no longer 
prevail for several reasons. 

First, of course, the AEC was reorga- 
nized in 1974 into an independent reg- 
ulatory body, the NRC, and an operat- 
ing agency, ERDA, which became 
DOE in 1977. 

Second, commercial experience with 
nuclear reactor operations has become 
far more extensive than that of DOE; 
and national leadership on matters of 
nuclear safety has shifted to the Nu- 
clear Regulatory Commission [NRC], 
due its role as regulator of more than 
100 nuclear powerplants. 

Third, funding constraints have di- 
minished the role DOE has been able 
to play in the area of reactor safety. 
Beginning in the mid-1970's, reactor 
upgrades and plant maintenance were 
deferred. Budgetary pressures mount- 
ed in the 1980’s so that DOE's safety 
activities were largely devoted to 
catching up with deferred mainte- 
nance. 

Fourth DOE has delegated reactor 
operation extensively to its contrac- 
tors. Both at DOE headquarters and 
at the Richland and Savannah River 
operations offices, DOE relies almost 
entirely on its contractors to identify 
safety concerns and to recommend ap- 
propriate actions. In large part, the 
Committee found that this “results 
from a marked imbalance in technical 
capabilities and experience between 
the contractors and the DOE staff.” 

Finally, in the days of the AEC, 
there were standing committees of 
nonagency advisers, known as the Ad- 
visory Committee on Reactor Safe- 
guards [ACRS]. There is still an 
ACRS, but it advises the NRC. The 
Secretary of Energy has the authority 
under 42 U.S.C. 5814 to seek advice 
from the ACRS, but it has never 
sought the advice of the ACRS on the 
production reactors. In 1979, after 
Three Mile Island, the Under Secre- 
tary of Energy formed an in-house 
panel to study the safety of DOE’s 
large reactors in light of the TMI acci- 
dent. The study was narrowly focused 
on operator training, but it pointed 
out that DOE was not effectively car- 
rying out its responsibilities with re- 
spect to nuclear safety and did not 
have the in-house capability to do so. 
That was in 1981. Six years later, only 
one of the recommendations made as a 
result of DOE’s study has been carried 
out: an Assistant Secretary of Environ- 
ment, Health and Safety has been cre- 
ated. 

Considering all of these circum- 
stances, the NAS panel found that 
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“DOE's safety oversight of the produc- 
tion reactors is ingrown and largely 
outside the scrutiny of the public. 
Weaknesses in management of the de- 
fense production reactors have led to a 
loose-knit system of largely self-regu- 
lated contractors operating within 
budgetary constraints imposed by and 
on DOE.” The panel, therefore, rec- 
ommended an “external oversight 
committee, advisory to the Secretary 
of Energy, with following features: 

Members of recognized stature with 
expertise covering the full range of 
disciplines relevant to reactor safety; 

Membership from outside the DOE 
community; 

Authority to set its own agenda; 

Authority to review design, safety 
analysis operations, management, in- 
spection, and enforcement; and 

The Sharp-Spratt-Dicks amendment 
follows this recommendation. Our 
amendment would create an agency, 
outside DOE and independent of it, 
whose sole concern would be safety at 
the defense production reactors. 
Therefore, we take up the Commit- 
tee’s recommendation by creating “an 
external oversight” body. The Defense 
Facilities Nuclear Safety Board would 
be composed of five members appoint- 
ed from civilian life. Once again, we 
follow the recommendation of the 
Committtee, providing for member- 
ship from outside DOE, chosen among 
those who are “respected experts in 
the field.“ The Board's oversight is 
confined to matters of health and 
safety, but within this area, it has a 
broad charter and the authority to set 
its own agenda. Finally, we provide the 
Board with a staff up to 100 personnel 
and a budget in its initial year up to $7 
million. 

We also vest the Board with the au- 
thority to “procure the termporary 
and intermittent services of experts 
and consultants.” I, for one, wanted to 
fix the composition of the governing 
Board, so that it would include three 
full-time Commissioners or Directors 
and four or possibly more part-time 
Commissioners, who would assume the 
role of “outside directors.” We were 
not able to agree among ourselves on 
just how this should be done, so we 
have left the Board governed by a 
commission of five members, all full 
time. 

The one major criticism made of our 
amendment by Dr. Meserve, Chairman 
of the NAS Committee, was that it 
might become “a body of overseers 
overseeing the overseers.” What his 
Committee sought, he said, was a 
panel of the very best experts on reac- 
tor technology, to supply DOE with an 
infusion of talent and technical in- 
sight it now lacks. The Board has the 
authority to go and procure such ex- 
pertise; and if it is to live up to its ex- 
pectations, and meet the needs identi- 
fied by the NAS Committee, it will 
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need to exercise this authority liberal- 
ly. I am hopeful that we can still con- 
sider in conference a makeup of the 
Board’s governing body that will in- 
clude part-time “outside directors.” In 
any event, as Congress oversees the es- 
tablishment of this Board and its ini- 
tial work, I think we should watch 
closely for how well the Board suc- 
ceeds in engaging the best expertise 
available to advise it and DOE on mat- 
ters of safety at the reactors under its 
jurisdiction. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
more requests for time and I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

Mr. KANJORSKI. Mr. Chairman, | want to 
thank the chairman, Mr. Aspin; the ranking 
member, Mr. DICKINSON; the subcommittee 
chairman, Mr. MAVROULES; the Republican 
whip, Mr. Lott; and my colleagues from 
Pennsylvania Mr. MURTHA, Mr. YATRON, and 
Mr. Gayoos for working with Mr. FOGLIETTA 
and me on my amendment. The bipartisan 
consensus we have reached here today will 
force the Defense Department to reexamine 
its policy of depending on Soviet natural gas 
to heat our bases in Europe, and it may save 
United States taxpayers over a billion dollars 
in subsidies for German municipal heating sys- 
tems. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment evolves, in 
part, from a factfinding mission that Mr. FOGLI- 
ETTA and | made to West Germany a little 
over a month ago. My colleague from Penn- 
sylvania takes his oversight responsibilities as 
a member of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee quite seriously, and | commend him for 
his diligence. A family emergency prevents 
him from being with us today, and | would be 
remiss if | did not acknowledge the important 
contribution he has made to our effort. 

During our trip to West Germany we visited 
Army and Air Force installations and met with 
both United States military commanders and 
local German officials, Frankly, Mr. Chairman, 
| was shocked at what we learned. A full 12- 
page report on our factfinding mission was 
submitted to Chairman ASPIN on April 7, 1988, 
and printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
on April 19, 1988. 

We discovered during our March trip that 
the Defense Department was plunging ahead 
with contracts to convert the heating systems 
at United States bases in Europe from sys- 
tems which use primarily United States energy 
resources to systems which use natural gas 
from the Soviet Union and North Sea, coal 
from West Germany, and oil from a variety of 
non-United States sources including OPEC 
nations and Libya. 

The most shocking single thing we learned 
during the trip was how dangerously depend- 
ent our European bases will be on Soviet nat- 
ural gas if these conversions continue. While 
the Defense Department was reluctant to ac- 
knowledge it, Germany today receives 25 per- 
cent of its natural gas from Eastern bloc na- 
tions. Gen. Glenn K. Otis, Commander in 
Chief of the U.S. Army in Europe, admitted to 
me in a letter dated April 26, 1988, that this 
percentage will rise to 30 percent by 1992. It 
is important to note that in the past DOD esti- 
mates of Eastern bloc natural gas usage have 
always been low, and as North Sea reserves 
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are depleted over the next 10 to 15 years de- 
pendence on Soviet natural gas will undoubt- 
edly increase. 

General Otis’ letter also acknowledges that 
while Germany buys little or none of its oil 
from the United States, 33 percent of its 
supply does come from Africa. | have not 
been provided a breakdown of the African oil 
suppliers, but | suspect that a substantial 
amount of that oil comes from Libya—a most 
unreliable supplier in time of emergency. 

It makes little sense to be for the United 
States to be buying natural gas from the 
Soviet Union, and oil from Libya, to heat our 
bases in Europe. In addition to the threat of 
supply interruptions, our indirect purchase of 
these fuels provides the economies of these 
nations with badly needed Western currency. 

It was also painfully obvious to us that by 
converting from on-base heating systems to 
off-base heating systems the Defense Depart- 
ment is substantially increasing the opportuni- 
ty for terrorists to disrupt activities at our Euro- 
pean bases. The on-base systems we current- 
ly use are much less vulnerable to attack than 
the off-base systems German municipalities 
are forcing on us. As all my colleagues are 
aware, the threat of terrorist attack in Germa- 
ny is very real. i 

We also discovered during our trip that U.S. 
taxpayers are heavily subsidizing the construc- 
tion costs of building these new heating sys- 
tems for German municipalities. While the De- 
fense Department claims that we are only 
paying our proportional “fair share,” the evi- 
dence suggests otherwise. In particular, the 
capitalization of the plants is being spread 
over only a 10-year period, instead of the 20- 
25 years that is normal. 

All in all, U.S. taxpayers are committed to 
paying nearly a billion dollars for conversions 
currently in progress, and millions, maybe bil- 
lions, more for future conversion. All these ex- 
penses are being incurred without receiving a 
single BTU of heat. We will pay separately for 
the heat when it is finally delivered. 

It is also worth noting, Mr. Chairman, that 
when the Defense Department builds a new 
base in the United States it does not pay for 
the construction of a new heating plant for the 
community which surrounds the plant. We are 
subsidizing the German economy, and 
German businesses, when we will not provide 
similar aid in the United States. 

This raises the question of whether we are 
paying more than our fair share for the de- 
fense of Europe. Currently the United States 
spends 6.8 percent of its gross domestic 
product [GDP] on defense, while Germany 
spends only 3.1 percent of its GDP on de- 
fense. According to NATO, the United States 
already pays for 68 percent of the cost of the 
alliance. 

Even though we are already paying more 
than our fair share, and even though the 
United States currently has a $16.3 billion 
trade deficit with Germany, German munici- 
palities want us to subsidize their economies 
and their infrastructures by helping to pay the 
cost of new municipal heating systems. 

A GAO report issued last fall also calls into 
question the assumptions used by the De- 
fense Department in its cost-benefit analyses 
which supposedly show that district heat is 
less expensive than the current system over 
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the life cycle of the system. These DOD anal- 
yses rely on exchange rates between the 
dollar and the mark which are now way out of 
date. The dollar has dropped roughly an addi- 
tional 40 percent against the mark since the 
GAO issued its report. Clearly these cost-ben- 
efit analyses need to be redone. 

Mr. Chairman, we should not allow local 
German officials to dictate either United 
States security policy, or that our tax dollars 
be used to subsidize their local economies— 
at the expense of the United States economy. 
Even more importantly, we should not allow 
the Defense Department to set in motion poli- 
cies which will lead us down an irreversible 
course of dependence on Soviet natural gas 
and Libyan oil. 

My amendment directs the Department of 
Defense, in conjunction with the Departments 
of State and Commerce, to report to the Con- 
gress by February 1, 1989, on the national se- 
curity and economic policy, consequences of 
converting our bases in Europe to district 
heat, direct natural gas, or other fuel systems. 
It also places a moratorium on conversions 
until July 1, 1989, in order to give the Con- 
gress an opportunity to review, and act on, 
the interagency report. 

Mr. Chairman, there are important policy 
considerations which must be taken into ac- 
count before we embark on an irreversible 
policy course. We cannot allow inconsistent, 
ad hoc decisions by lower level bureaucrats at 
the Defense Department, to subvert the Na- 
tion's best interest. If we are going to buy nat- 
ural gas from the Soviet Union to heat our 
bases in Europe we have to ask ourselves, 
“Why are we in Europe in the first place?” We 
also need to know where we will draw the 
line. If we can buy natural gas to heat our 
bases from the Soviets, is it also all right to 
purchase food, clothing, and ammunition for 
our troops from the Soviets? It is time we had 
the information we need to make an informed 
decision, and this amendment provides us 
with the tools to gain the data we need to 
make a knowledgeable choice. | urge all my 
colleagues to support my amendment. 

Mr. MORRISON of Washington. Mr. Chair- 
man, | rise today in strong support of an 
amendment by my colleague Mr. AUCOIN of 
Oregon, which will authorize an additional $35 
million to supplement the Department of Ener- 
gy’s ongoing cleanup of 44 years of defense 
waste at the Hanford Nuclear Reservation. 

The AuCoin amendment enjoys bipartisan, 
bistate support, and | would like to thank my 
colleagues in both delegations for the coop- 
eration that made this consensus possible. 

Mr. Chairman, for 44 years Hanford has 
been a major center for the production of de- 
fense materials. In the early years of the res- 
ervation, the technology for the treatment and 
storage of radioactive waste was not always 
adequate, and environmental considerations 
sometimes took a back seat to competing na- 
tional needs. Last fall, the Department of 
Energy completed work on a plan for compre- 
hensive cleanup on the Hanford site, a plan 
that was prepared in consultation with State 
and local government and affected groups of 
citizens. This year, we must continue to 
ensure that the ambitious cleanup plan is ade- 
quately funded. 
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Mr. AuCOIN’s amendment would target the 
$35 million for several specific activities. First, 
$12 million will be added to the waste oper- 
ations and projects account. Of this amount, 
$6 million will accelerate the modification of 
the B-plant, which separates high level waste 
from low level waste. The other $6 million will 
go for operations to turn the low level waste 
into a grout that can be disposed of in vaults. 
Second, $5 million would be provided to ac- 
celerate the construction of the Hanford 
Waste Vitrification Plant, a facility that will turn 
liquid high level waste into a glasslike sub- 
stance that will be easier to store and to 
transport safely for final disposal. Finally, $18 
million will be available for a variety of site 
characterization and other cleanup activities. 

In addition to DOE's aggressive cleanup 
program, the items in Mr. AuCoin’s amend- 
ment will help make a quick and aggressive 
start on a project that is as immense as it is 
important. 

| want to thank the chairman and the mem- 
bers of the Armed Services Committee for 
their favorable consideration of this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. RAHALL. Mr. Chairman, | rise in strong 
support of the Kanjorski amendment and l'Il 
tell you why in one sentence: 

| simply do not believe that a bunch of 
German mayors should be in the position to 
squander $1 billion U.S. taxpayer dollars in a 
thinly disguised attempt to subsidize their own 
municipal heating system. 

Heaven only knows, Mr. Chairman, that this 
country is already spending enough money for 
the defense of West Germany and the rest of 
Western Europe. 

Yet, here we are, faced with a situation 
where the Army is planning to spend $1 billion 
to modernize West German municipal heating 
systems when the German Government itself 
refuses to spend its own marks for this pur- 


pose. 

And why should they when Uncle Sam ap- 
parently is fully prepared to let out 89 sole- 
source contracts to do the job for them! 

To add insult to injury, the fact of the matter 
is that the fuel of choice for these German 
heating systems is Soviet natural gas. 

I'm sure the Kremlin enjoys this one, Mr. 
Chairman. What better way to undermine 
United States military readiness in West Ger- 
many than to get our forces addicted to a de- 
pendency on Soviet energy. 

The fact of the matter is that these local 
power systems would be one of the first tar- 
gets of an energy attack. 

What this amendment says is let's take a 
look at the security and economic aspects of 
this situation prior to rushing headlong into a 
program that has the potential to out-boon- 
doggle any other boondoggle that has ever 
been associated with the budget for the De- 
partment of Defense. 

| urge my colleagues to vote for this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, | rise in strong 
support of the amendment offered by my 
friend from Indiana, Mr. SHARP, in conjunction 
with my colleagues, Mr. SPRATT and Mr. 
Dicks. 

This amendment addresses an issue critical 
to this bill and more importantly, to our 
Nation—nuclear safety. This amendment 
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would establish a five-member Nuclear Safety 
Oversight Board to provide independent tech- 
nical advice to the Department of Energy re- 
garding the safety of their nuclear defense fa- 
cilities. This amendment would implement the 
recommendations of the National Academy of 
Sciences and the General Accounting Office 
and directly address the sorry safety record at 
DOE facilities. 

Clearly, there is a pressing need for safety 
oversight at DOE nuclear facilities. Since they 
are outside the regulation of the Nuclear Reg- 
ulatory Commission, there has been no out- 
side oversight of their facilities since 1974. 

| have been following this issue for several 
years. In May of 1986, 2 years ago, | wrote to 
the Secretary of Energy, John S. Herrington, 
concerning DOE’s development of emergency 
evacuation plans, a central and vitally impor- 
tant part of civilian nuclear powerplant plan- 
ning. 

| learned that DOE does not plan to devel- 
op such plans in conjunction with State and 
local officials, explaining that DOE reactors 
are quite different from commercial reactors, 
and that DOE has in place equipment de- 
signed to prevent the “highly unlikely" from 
ever happening. 

Mr. Chairman, we have learned from the 
Chernobyl experience that the highly unlikely 
can happen. DOE's cavalier disregard of ac- 
cepted industry safety practice cannot be al- 
lowed to continue. The independent board 
created by this amendment will force DOE to 
examine its safety practices, ensuring safer 
operation of these faciltiies and less chance 
that the “highly unlikely" will happen. 

| urge all my colleagues to support this im- 
portant amendment. Whatever one’s feelings 
on the volatile issue of nuclear power, | think 
we can all agree that safe operation of exist- 
ing facilities is crucial. | am pleased that this 
issue, which | have been following for 2 years, 
has now been brought to the attention of the 
House. This amendment deserves your sup- 


port. 

Mr. DERRICK. Mr. Chairman, | rise in sup- 
port of the Sharp-Spratt-Dicks amendment 
which establishes a five-member, Presidential- 
ly appointed independent Defense Nuclear 
Facilities Safety Board to oversee the safety 
of Department of Energy defense nuclear fa- 
cilities. One of the largest and most important 
of these facilities, the Savannah River Plant, is 
in my district. 

This amendment will ensure that the citi- 
zens who live in the area surrounding the Sa- 
vannah River Plant can continue to have con- 
fidence that the vital national security work 
that is carried out at the facility will not endan- 
ger their health or safety. | think that the es- 
tablishment of a truly independent oversight 
Board such as this is desirable even if you 
think that DOE and its contractors are current- 
ly doing a good job of operating these facili- 
ties. 

No matter how hard people are trying to do 
a good job, it helps to have some independ- 
ent, objective evaluation of their performance 
to make sure that they do not get careless or 
complacent. | am sure that every Member of 
the House of Representatives wants to do the 
best job he can, but | have no doubt that all of 
us work just a little bit harder because we 
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know that the voters are watching us very 
carefully. 

The citizens of the third district of South 
Carolina have strongly supported the oper- 
ations of the Savannah River Plant. In order to 
ensure that that support continues to be de- 
served, we have a responsibility to do every- 
thing possible to guarantee the safe operation 
of the Savannah River Plant for years to 
come. The adoption of this amendment is a 
major step toward such a guarantee. 

Mr. Chairman, | also want to express my 
sincere appreciation to all of those who 
worked so hard to craft a compromise amend- 
ment that will establish an effective independ- 
ent oversight Board without unduly burdening 
the Department of Energy or threatening na- 
tional security. 

| especially want to thank Representative 
Pui SHARP of Indiana and my colleague from 
South Carolina, Representative JOHN SPRATT, 
for the statesmanship they demonstrated in 
working out a number of jurisdictional and 
substantive differences and bringing us an 
amendment that enjoys broad support. 

Mr. SWIFT. Mr. Chairman, | rise in support 
of the Sharp-Spratt-Dicks amendment, which 
will finally provide meaningful independent 
oversight of the Department of Energy's nu- 
clear operations. 

This bill is based on H.R. 4121, the Depart- 
ment of Energy Facilities Safety Act of 1987, 
which was introduced by the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. SHARP] last year. It is narrowly 
drawn to deal with a specific, but very serious 
problem. 

The problem is the Department of Energy. 
The Department of Energy's nuclear oper- 
ations are out of control. While DOE should 
make the safe operation of its nuclear facili- 
ties of paramount importance, it consistently 
subordinates safety to production goals. While 
civilian nuclear facilities are held to stringent 
standards of safety enforced by an independ- 
ent overseer, DOE enjoys the special status 
of being its own regulator. 

DOE’s nuclear facilities are not operated 
with adequate regard to safety. That’s not be- 
cause DOE is filled with bad people. It's not. 
It's because of a simple fact, which we have 
recognized throughout the history of our coun- 
try—that is, self-regulation creates a conflict- 
of-interest which even the most conscientious 
agency would not be able to totally overcome. 
It is inconsistent with the system of checks 
and balances that we have had for over 200 
years. 

The Sharp-Spratt-Dicks amendment would 
go a long way toward solving this problem. It 
will establish a five-member Board to review 
health and safety standards for DOE defense 
facilities, conduct investigations, and recom- 
mend management changes. The recommen- 
dations of the Board will be made public. And, 
for the first time, this Board will be independ- 
ent of DOE. 

One of DOE's frequent objections to inde- 
pendent oversight of its nuclear operations 
has always been a concern that an independ- 
ent board might not appreciate the national 
security needs which are served by these op- 
erations. Frankly, | don’t think that it will be at 
all difficult to find five Board members who 
are sensitive to national security needs. But in 
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any event, the Sharp-Spratt-Dicks amendment 
provides additional assurance that our nation- 
al security needs be met by giving the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of Energy ultimate au- 
thority to act on Board recommendations. 

| think that it would be appropriate to create 
an even stronger independent board than is 
established by the Sharp-Spratt-Dicks amend- 
ment. Nonetheless, | can support this amend- 
ment enthusiastically, because it does repre- 
sent major progress in the effort to bring DOE 
under control. 

Mr. ECKART. Mr. Chairman, | rise in support 
of the amendment offered by my colleague, 
Mr. SHARP, of Indiana, to the defense authori- 
zation bill. This amendment is similar to H.R. 
3123, the Nuclear Protections and Safety Act, 
which | introduced in the House on August 5, 
1987. The Senate Armed Services Committee 
has included a similar provision authored by 
Senator GLENN, of Ohio, in its defense author- 
ization bill. 

The amendment establishes an independ- 
ent oversight Board at the Department of 
Energy to improve health and safety stand- 
ards in operation at DOE defense facilities. 
The Board will be responsible for reviewing 
DOE's health and safety standards, investigat- 
ing nuclear accidents, and making recommen- 
dations to safeguard the environment and 
ensure the health and safety of DOE workers 
and the general public. 

The amendment follows recommendations 
made by the General Accounting Office 
[GAO] and the National Academy of Sciences. 
Both organizations found severe deficiencies 
in DOE’s handling of its health and safety re- 
sponsibilities and concluded that independent 
oversight was necessary to protect the public. 
A 1987 report by the National Academy of 
Sciences called DOE's health and safety over- 
sight “ingrown and largely outside the scrutiny 
of the public.” 

The GAO has issued approximately 20 re- 
ports over the past several years which docu- 
ment unresolved health, safety and environ- 
mental problems at DOE defense facilities. 
From September 1986 to April 1987, the DOE 
shut down nine research and weapons pro- 
duction facilities because of operational and 
safety problems. 

This problem is widespread—DOE nuclear 
facilities are located in 20 States and involve 
activities ranging from nuclear fuel fabrication 
and weapons research to the transportation, 
storage and disposal of radioactive wastes. 
According to Gen. William Hoover, a former 
DOE official, the amount of land occupied by 
DOE's nuclear arms industry is equal to the 
size of the State of Delaware. Moreover, the 
GAO has described DOE's nuclear defense 
complex as “probably one of the more poten- 
tially dangerous industrial operations in the 
world.” 

A GAO investigation conducted at the re- 
quest of Senator GLENN found widespread 
disregard for safety and environmental protec- 
tion at nearly every DOE facility surveyed. The 
investigation uncovered numerous instances 
of missing or incomplete safety analysis re- 
ports for DOE nuclear reactors, and contami- 
nation of soil and ground water at DOE sites 
in Ohio and other sites. 

This technologically complex and dangerous 
activity must be carefully monitored. DOE has 
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proven incapable of properly balancing its re- 
sponsibility for nuclear production with its duty 
to protect our environment, and the health 
and safety of workers and the public. The es- 
tablishment of an independent oversight 
Board is vital to ensure public health and 
safety concerns are met. | urge support for 
the amendment. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Chairman, | want to 
make a brief statement about title VII of the 
Defense Authorization Act. Title VII consists 
entirely of seven amendments to the 1986 
Department of Defense Reorganization Act. 
As Members may recall, the Reorganization 
Act, contains the most far-reaching realign- 
ment of the Defense Establishment in several 
decades. Based on testimony received at 10 
oversight hearings and other information 
made available by the Defense Department 
and the General Accounting Office, the com- 
mittee concluded that some changes are justi- 
fied. 

The seven amendments fall into two cate- 
gories—those which relax or broaden provi- 
sions in the law and those which tighten the 
law. 

The three broadening amendments would: 

Relieve the pressure on colonels imposed 
by the new joint officer personnel system by 
suspending the application of the requirement 
for joint duty prior to promotion to general. 
The Secretary of Defense would be directed 
to use this legal requirement as a guideline. | 
want to emphasize that we are only grandfath- 
ering officers who are selected for or in the 
grade of colonel by the end of this fiscal 
year—in other words this amendment is self- 
sunsetting. 

Another amendment would ease the transi- 
tion to full implementation of the joint officer 
requirements by extending the transition provi- 
sions for another year. It would also further 
relax some of these provisions. 

The last broadening amendment would give 
credit to captains serving in joint duty assign- 
ments. 

The committee approved four tightening 
amendments to the Reorganization Act: 

The most important tightening amendment 
would require that each military department 
have a civilian assistant secretary for Financial 
Management. To facilitate this action, the 
amendment would also authorize a fourth Air 
Force Assistant Secretary. 

Another amendment would remove any am- 
biguity from certain provisions that let the Sec- 
retary of Defense believe that the requirement 
for a separate budget for the unified and 
specified combatant commanders was discre- 
tionary. 

The third tightening amendment would limit 
an exception in the law with respect to 
combat arms officers, an action which the 
committee deems necessary to insure experi- 
ence and stability in joint duty assignments. 

The last amendment would greatly assist 
our oversight effort by providing for some re- 
ports. This amendment also contains technical 
amendments of a conforming nature. 

In closing, | want to emphasize two points 
about what we have done. The committee's 
action demonstrates that Members of Con- 
gress care about officers caught in the midst 
of personnel management changes resulting 
from the new joint officer requirements. In 
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fact, the committee went further than what the 
Pentagon proposed with respect to colonel 
promotees to make sure that the Reorganiza- 
tion Act is not an impediment to the promotion 
of any officer. 

The second point | want to make is that the 
committee is under no illusion that these 
changes will satisfy the Pentagon. The serv- 
ices want to alter fundamental provisions of 
the law. | continue to believe, however, that 
the law should first be implemented. Only then 
will we know what works and what doesn't 
work. 

If a provision of the law is then shown to re- 
quire modification, the committee will recom- 
mend changes to this body. The committee 
has clearly demonstrated its good faith on this 
commitment with the proposed changes in the 
authorization bill. 


O 1445 


The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
Gray of Illinois). The question is on 
the en bloc amendments, as modified, 
offered by the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. ASPIN]. 

The en bloc amendments, as modi- 
fied, were agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
Gray of Illinois). Pursuant to the rule, 
it is now in order to consider the re- 
maining amendments contained in sec- 
tion 3 of House Report 100-590. 

As the Committee proceeds through 
the consideration of section 3 amend- 
ments, the Chair will call the number 
of the amendment and the name of its 
sponsor in order to give notice to the 
Committee of the Whole as to the 
order of recognition. 

Pursuant to the order of the House 
of Friday, April 29, 1988, it is now in 
order to consider amendment No. 14 
by Representative Asprn or his desig- 
nee. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ASPIN 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the amendment. 

The text of the amendment is as fol- 
lows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. AsrIx: At the 
end of title I of division A (page 16, after 
line 14), insert the following new section: 
SEC, 117. TESTING PROGRAM FOR BIGEYE BINARY 

CHEMICAL BOMB. 

(a) The Secretary of Defense may not 
expend amounts made available for fiscal 
years before fiscal year 1990 for the pro- 
curement of the Bigeye binary chemical 
bomb except as required for 100 production- 
configured Bigeye bombs to be used only to 
conduct the required follow-on operational 
testing scheduled to be conducted through 
fiscal year 1990. 

(b) Following the operational testing 
during fiscal year 1990, the Secretary of De- 
fense shall submit a report to the Commit- 
tees on Armed Services of the Senate and 
the House of Representatives on the test re- 
sults referred to in subsection (1), including 
details on whether the Bigeye binary chemi- 
cal bomb meets the Department of Defense 
operation criteria established for the pro- 
gram. The Secretary shall provide a copy of 
such report to the Comptroller General at 
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the same time it is submitted to the Com- 
mittees; 

(c) The Comptroller General of the 
United States shall monitor the tests re- 
ferred to in subsection (a) and shall review 
the report submitted under paragraph (b), 
and, not later than 60 days after such report 
is submitted, submits to such Committees 
the comments and opinions of the Comp- 
troller General on the report. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. 
Under the rule, the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Asprn] will be recog- 
nized for 5 minutes and a Member in 
opposition will be recognized for 5 
minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. ASPIN]. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, the pending amend- 
ment, as modified, is designed to pre- 
scribe the use of prior years funds that 
are available for the Bigeye chemical 
weapon program. Specifically, the 
amendment authorizes the Secretary 
of Defense to expend only those funds 
that are required to build 100 produc- 
tion configured test articles that are 
needed to conduct in fiscal year 1990 
the mandated follow on operational 
reliability testing. The modifications 
that have been agreed to further clari- 
fy the precise intent of the amend- 
ment. 

As background, I want to briefly 
review for my colleagues the funding 
history of the Bigeye bomb program. 
This will provide a better understand- 
ing of where we are today and the 
basis for the amendment. 

In fiscal year 1986, the Congress ap- 
propriated $98.3 million for production 
facilities and equipment for the pro- 
gram. Also, $6 million was appropri- 
ated for additional operational test 
and evaluation of the Bigeye bomb. No 
funds were appropriated in that year 
for the production of the bomb. 

In fiscal year 1987, the Congress ap- 
propriated $35 million for the produc- 
tion of the Bigeye bomb. However, sec- 
tion 152 of Public Law 99-661, the 1987 
National Defense Authorization Act, 
fenced both the fiscal year 1986 and 
fiscal year 1987 funding for the pro- 
gram 


On January 19, 1988, in compliance 
with the requirements of section 152, 
the President certified to the Congress 
that production of the Bigeye binary 
chemical bomb is in the national secu- 
rity interests of the United States and 
that the design, planning and environ- 
mental requirements for the produc- 
tion facilities have been satisfied. 

Subsequent to the Presidential certi- 
fication, the Secretary of Defense in a 
February 18 letter to the Committee 
on Armed Services stated that the 
Bigeye program “should proceed to 
low-rate initial production.” The Sec- 
retary further stated that, before 
committing to full-rate production, 
the Department will conduct addition- 
al operation test and evaluation, under 
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Director of Operational Test and Eval- 
uation oversight, on production repre- 
sentative items from this limited pro- 
duction run.” 

According to the Secretary, a deci- 
sion whether to proceed into full-rate 
production will not be made until an 
assessment is made of the tests to be 
conducted in fiscal year 1990. 

This brings us up to date. Now, let 
me explain what the committee has 
done. The committee recommends no 
authorization in fiscal year 1989 for 
the Bigeye bomb. Based on the pro- 
gram schedule, the recent test results, 
and the availability of prior year funds 
the committee determined that fiscal 
year 1989 funding is not required. In 
effect, the committee has realigned 
the budget with the program structure 
and schedule. 

With regard to the pending amend- 
ment, it limits the expenditure of the 
prior year production funds to the 
amount necessary to build 100 produc- 
tion configured test articles to conduct 
the tests that I mentioned previously. 
With the limitation, the Department 
of Defense cannot proceed to either a 
low-rate or full-rate production rate. 
Those decisions will not be made until 
we see the results of the tests. 

As a further safeguard, the Comp- 
troller General will monitor the tests 
and provide to the Congress an inde- 
pendent assessment of the test report. 
In this way, we will have our baseline 
on which to make further decisions 
about the program. 

Before I conclude, I want to explain 
the requirement for permitting the 
Department to build the production 
configured test articles. In the past, 
the test bombs have been handbuilt 
items. They have not been built on 
tooling. Thus, the previous tests have 
evaluated engineering or preproduc- 
tion models. 

For us to obtain solid test data on 
which to make future decisions about 
the Bigeye bomb, it is necessary to 
permit the Department of Defense to 
build the 100 bombs. The Department 
has testified that it plans to have 80 
flight tests. The amendment permits 
the expenditure of funds to build 
those 80 bombs, plus 20 spares. With- 
out the amendment, the Department 
would proceed to a low rate production 
rate before the tests are conducted. 

In conclusion, the amendment seeks 
to chart a rational course for the pro- 
gram. If it is rejected, we face the 
prospects of either a total ban or the 
unfettered use of prior year funds. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the adoption 
of the amendment. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, | want to com- 
mend the chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee and my colleagues on the Armed 
Services Committee for acting responsibly on 
the chemical weapons issue this year. They 
exercised proper oversight of the binary weap- 
ons program; they carefully noted the new 
problems; they based their final judgment on 
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the fact that this program is still not ready for 
production; and they have saved one-quarter 
of a billion dollars that would have otherwise 
been wasted had the administration's propos- 
al to begin production been allowed. 

Our national security is well served by this 
decision. | support the committee’s position 
and | support Chairman Aspin’s amendment 
which is a wise attempt to direct the Depart- 
ment of Defense to spend previously author- 
ized money for the Bigeye bomb on testing 
and not on production. We certaintly do not 
want to produce something that does not 
work, 

The Armed Services Committee reported 
that it had zeroed out the total binary chemi- 
cal weapons procurement request of $186 
million except for $1.2 million for the 155 mm 
artillery canisters. These deletions—$64.8 mil- 
lion for the 155 mm artillery shell request, 
$99.4 million from the Bigeye bomb produc- 
tion and $20.9 million from the chemical ver- 
sion of the multiple-launch rocket system 
[MLRS]—mean that no new funds will be 
available for production and final assembly of 
these binary chemical weapons in fiscal year 
1989. Problems in all three programs caused 
these deletions. During this past year, former 
Secretary of Defense Weinberger and Secre- 
tary of Defense Carlucci admitted in written 
letters to Chairman AspIn that the Bigeye test- 
ing program was experiencing new problems 
and was not meeting DOD's reliability stand- 
ards. The recent letter by Secretary of De- 
fense Carlucci to Chairman Aspin, dated Feb- 
ruary 18, 1988, admits that the Bigeye bomb 
is not “mature” and has not yet met the reli- 
ability standard. 

The Armed Services Committee apparently 
acted on this candor by the two Secretaries 
by zeroing out the program. The Aspin 
amendment also indicates to me that the 
committee wants to be consistent and com- 
prehensive in its judgment that it would be a 
mistake to allow a precedent to develop by 
granting the DOD request to begin initial low- 
rate production runs and then do more test- 
ing. The Aspin amendment makes clear that 
no moneys, present or past, shall be spent on 
production until the Bigeye bomb tests suc- 
cessfully. The committee is telling the House 
that it does not want money wasted on pro- 
duction until the testing is successful. 

The committee action plus this Aspin 
amendment assures me that there will be no 
Bigeye bomb binary chemical bombs pro- 
duced except for testing purposes during the 
next 2 fiscal years, 1989 and 1990. There will 
also be no final assembly of binary chemical 
artillery shells next year, only production of a 
limited number of canisters. This is due to 
new problems which have arisen with the 
chemicals and their availability in the 155 mm 
artillery shell program. 

The Aspin amendment also assures us that 
the Comptroller General of the GAO will con- 
tinue to monitor the Bigeye bomb testing pro- 
gram, will review the testing results, and will 
file a report with Congress on this testing pro- 
gram. The Comptroller General's independent 
report on the Bigeye will help us reach a final 
judgment on the Bigeye bomb's readiness for 
production. | urge my colleagues to support 
the Aspin amendment. 
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| would like to place the action of the 
Armed Services Committee and this Aspin 
amendment in the broader context of arms 
control to explain how Congress can: 

Implement a comprehensive arms control 
strategy on chemical weapons, make a signifi- 
cant contribution toward stopping the prolif- 
eration of chemical weapons; 

Save one-quarter of a billion dollars that 
would otherwise be squandered on a weap- 
ons system that just does not work; and 

Stimulate progress in Geneva at the multi- 
lateral chemical weapons negotiations. 

Support for the committee and the Aspin 
amendment delivers a firm arms control mes- 
sage: 

We save money by avoiding wasteful pro- 
duction of weapons not yet proven reliable in 
testing; 

We maintain the threat of binary production 
as a bargaining chip; 

We stimulate chemical weapons arms con- 
trol negotiations; and 

We dilute the Soviet Union's propaganda 
advantage that they have gained by their ne- 
gotiating concessions and their announced 
halt in chemical production. 

Furthermore, during this past year the 
Soviet Union and the United States have ex- 
changed visits to their chemical weapons fa- 
cilities. The exchange of these expert delega- 
tions represents an important arms control 
confidence-building measure which should 
help improve the prospects for a mutual and 
verifiable agreement to eliminate chemical 
weapons. 

In November 1985, President Reagan and 
Soviet leader Gorbachev pledged to work for 
a worldwide ban on chemical weapons. Con- 
sistent reports of progress toward a worldwide 
ban on chemical weapons have been received 
from the 40-nation U.S. Disarmament Confer- 
ence negotiation in Geneva. During this past 
year, the Soviet Union has made unprece- 
dented concessions which could be quite sig- 
nificant once they are negotiated into an 
agreement. For example, the Soviet Union an- 
nounced that it had halted production of 
chemical weapons and begun building an in- 
cinerator to destroy its present chemical 
weapon stocks. The Soviets have also agreed 
to on-site“ and ‘‘quick-challenge” inspec- 
tions. They have also presented some new 
ideas on the question of chemical weapons 
data exchange. This seemingly positive chemi- 
cal arms control attitude by the Soviets must, 
of course, be translated into the necessary 
written provisions in the arms control docu- 
ment. An adequate verification regime will 
probably be the most difficult problem to re- 
solve in addition to the problems of treaty or- 
ganization and funding and of worldwide ad- 
herence to the treaty. Despite these remaining 
problems, this movement on chemical weap- 
ons arms control sets the stage for a truly his- 
toric opportunity to reach agreement on the 
worldwide elimination of all chemical weap- 
ons. 

The committee position and the Aspin 
amendment wisely avoids producing new 
binary chemical weapons that do not work 
and gives arms control a 2-year window to 
move the world closer to an effective verifia- 
ble ban on the production and usage of chem- 
ical weapons. 
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Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
further requests for time, and I yield 
back the balance of the time. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Are 
there any Members desiring to speak 
in opposition? 

If not, the question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. ASPIN]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
next amendment is number 15 by the 
gentleman from Indiana (Mr. 
Burton]. 

Is he present? 

If not, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. SCHUMER] has amendment 
number 16. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. SCHUMER 

Mr. SCHUMER. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the amendment. 

The text of the amendment is as fol- 
lows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SCHUMER. At 
the end of title I of division A (page 16, 
after line 4) insert the following new sec- 
tions. 

SEC. 117. ADDITIONAL FUNDING FOR CERTAIN AIR- 
CRAFT AND MISSILES, 

(a) ADDITIONAL AUTHORIZATION.—In addi- 
tion to the funds authorized under this title 
for procurement for fiscal year 1989 for the 
following programs, there are hereby au- 
thorized the following additional amounts: 

(1) F-15 Eagle, $700,000,000. 

(2) HARM Missile, $200,000,000. 

(3) IIR Maverick Missile, $300,000,000. 

(b) Funpinc Repuctions.—Reductions in 
authorizations under this title of a total of 
$1,200,000,000 shall be made in the follow- 
ing programs, to be distributed among the 
programs at the discretion of the Secretary 
of the Department of Defense. 

(1) Land Craft Air Cushion. 

(2) AMRAMM. 

(3) Sincgars. 

(4) M2 Bradley Fighting Vehicle. 

SEC. 118. REQUIREMENTS FOR DOD TO ADHERE TO 
TERMINATION YEAR OF WEAPON SYS- 
TEMS CONTRACTS. 

(a) REQUIREMENT.—Except as provided in 
subsection (b), the Department of Defense 
shall adhere to the termination year of any 
weapon system contract in accordance with 
the Selected Acquisition Report submitted 
for that contractor. 

(b) Exceptron.—The Department of De- 
fense may extend the termination date on a 
weapon system contract only for nonbudge- 
tary reasons and only if the Department of 
Defense submits a special request to Con- 
gress that outlines the reasons for the ex- 
tension. Such requests shall be submitted as 
soon as the Department of Defense is aware 
that such an extension will be necessary. 
Within 21 days after the Department sub- 
mits a request for such an extension, the 
Congressional Budget Office shall present 
to Congress an estimate for the likely in- 
crease in unit cost and total cost of any pro- 
gram for which the Department of Defense 
has requested an extension. 


The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. 
Under the rule, the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. SCHUMER] will be rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes, and a Member 
in opposition will be recognized for 5 
minutes. 
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The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. SCHUMER]. 

Mr. SCHUMER. Mr. Chairman, I 
will be brief. I do have an amendment 
at the desk, and the amendment is the 
same as the one I introduced last year 
dealing with stretchouts. 

Mr. Chairman, right now we know 
that the Department of Defense and 
this body—we have passed budgets 
that produce weapons at less than a 
minimum efficient rate, which means 
that we are paying a lot more and get- 
ting a lot less, and I would argue to my 
colleagues that at the time when we 
have limited numbers of defense dol- 
lars that that makes no sense, that the 
weapons we are going to produce, since 
we all know there will be no weapons 
in the future that we will want to 
produce, should be produced at at 
least a minimally efficient rate. 

Now in this amendment I had intro- 
duce last year I had singled out weap- 
ons programs that would be eliminat- 
ed to pay for the cost of the speedup. I 
have talked to the good chairman of 
the committee, as well as the gentle- 
man from South Carolina, and they 
have suggested a modification of that 
amendment, and I have agreed to 
modify that amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, today | am joining my col- 
league Mr. MacKay to offer an amendment in 
order to buy weapons more efficiently and 
more cheaply. 

It is rare that we get an opportunity to vote 
on an amendment to save money and obtain 
the weapons our armed services need and ex- 
ercise tighter control over our runaway military 
spending programs. But that is exactly what 
our amendment does. 

In recent years the Department of Defense 
has reacted to the cuts in their budgets not by 
eliminating or delaying less important weapon 
systems, but rather by postponing some pro- 
duction on the weapons that our Armed 
Forces really need. 

This practice is dangerous and foolish for 
several reasons. First of all, it doesn’t save 
any money. It creates an illusionary savings in 
one year, since all it does is add years to the 
length of the contract. This stretchout of con- 
tracts means that assembly lines move slower 
and slower and unit costs increase every year. 

In November of last year, CBO released a 
report on the pace of weapon production by 
the Department of Defense. That report, al- 
though largely unnoticed, was shocking. 

CBO found that of the many major weapons 
that were studied, not a single one was built 
at its most efficient rate. In fact, according to 
CBO, the final cost of the weapons would in- 
crease by as much as 25 percent because of 
the slow production. 

The F-15 fighter has a maximum production 
rate of 144 planes per year, yet CBO found 
that over the last 5 years we have only pro- 
duced an average of 41 per year. 

This snails pace production may seem to 
save money but in fact, according to CBO, it 
increases the cost of this important fighter by 
more than $600 million. 
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The cost is important, but perhaps more im- 
portant is the effect that this practice has on 
our Armed Forces. When contracts are 
stretched out the real losers are our theatre 
commanders and soldiers who are waiting for 
weapons. 

The IIR Maverick missile has been in pro- 
duction for 6 years, but at the rate it is being 
bought it will take another 27 years to meet 
DOD's inventory goals. Most of the Air Force 
will be long since retired by the time that the 
weapons arrive. 

Last year at this time, Mr. MacKay and | of- 
fered an amendment that would speed up pro- 
duction on several important weapon systems. 
We were intending to offer a similar amend- 
ment this year. We are not. 

Instead, after consulting with members of 
the Armed Services Committee on both sides 
of the aisle, we have decided to modify our 
amendment to deal with the problem of 
stretchouts in a slightly different way. 

Rather than dealing with this problem retro- 
actively by making adjustments to decisions 
that were reflected in this authorization, our 
amendment will make it easier for Congress 
to control stretchouts in the future while pre- 
serving flexibility for the Department of De- 
fense. 

The Schumer-Mackay amendment has 
three parts. The first section of the bill is 
some simple language that prohibits the De- 
partment of Defense from extending the last 
year of procurement contracts for budgetary 
reasons. Any contract may be extended for 
military or strategic reasons but the amend- 
ment prohibits the practice of stretching out 
contracts to show one time illusionary savings. 

The second part of the amendment requires 
the Secretary of Defense to identify in his 
fiscal year 1990 budget request, 15 programs 
which are good candidates for increased pro- 
duction and of those programs at least 10 are 
required to be budgeted at the most efficient 
rate. And to ensure that conventional and tac- 
tical weapons are stressed, at least 6 of the 
10 speedups have to be conventional, tactical, 
or dual capable. 

This approach gives the Department of De- 
fense the maximum amount of flexibility while 
requiring the DOD to start down the road of 
more efficient procurement. 

The final part of our amendment is a report- 
ing requirement: when the Department of De- 
fense submits its budget request, and in that 
request programs are not even being funded 
at their minimum economic rate, our amend- 
ment would require the Secretary to submit an 
explanation for the slow procurement. 

Thanks to the patient help of Chairman 
ASPIN and Mr. DICKINSON, this amendment ad- 
dresses the problem of procurement stretch- 
out yet is responsive to the needs of the 
Armed Services Committee and the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

The point of this amendment and the signal 
that will be sent if it is passed is simple: If we 
need it and we want it, let's buy it as quickly 
and cheaply as possible. 

lf you want to send that message this is 
your chance. 

So, without further ado, I yield to 
the gentleman from South Carolina 
(Mr. SPRATT] for an amendment to my 
amendment. 
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The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Schu- 
MER] will have to yield back his own 
time before we can recognize anyone 
else. 

Mr. SCHUMER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield back the time that I have re- 
maining. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. SPRATT TO THE 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. SCHUMER. 


Mr. SPRATT. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment to the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. SPRATT to the 
amendment offered by Mr. ScHUMER: Strike 
out all after “Sec. 117“ and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

MANAGEMENT OF CERTAIN DEFENSE PROCURE- 
MENT CONTRACTS. 

(a) ADHERENCE TO PROGRAMMED END oF Ac- 
QUISITION PROGRAMS.—(1) Except as provid- 
ed in paragraph (2), the Secretary of De- 
fense shall not extend the duration of a de- 
fense acquisition program which is subject 
to reporting under the Selected Acquisition 
Report system beyond the year set out for 
the end of that program in the Selected Ac- 
quisition Report submitted for that pro- 
gram. 

(2) The Secretary may extend the dura- 
tion of a program covered by paragraph (1) 
if the extension is for a nonbudgetary 
reason and if the Secretary submits to Con- 
gress a report setting forth the reasons for 
the extension. Any such report shall be sub- 
mitted as soon as the Secretary becomes 
aware that such an extension will be neces- 
sary. 

(3) Not later than 21 days after a report 
under paragraph (2) is received by Congress, 
the Congressional Budget Office shall 
submit to Congress a report containing an 
estimate of the likely increases in unit cost 
and in total program cost for any program 
covered by the request. 

(b) Propuction Rates.—(1) In the budget 
presentation materials submitted to Con- 
gress in connection with the budget of the 
Department of Defense for fiscal year 1990, 
the Secretary of Defense shall identify for 
the purposes of this subsection not fewer 
than 15 major acquisition programs each of 
which is capable of being produced during 
fiscal year 1990 at a production rate which 
is at the maximum economic rate of produc- 
tion for that program. Of those programs, 
not fewer than 10 shall be programs for the 
procurement of tactical, conventional, or 
dual-capable systems. 

(2) Of the programs identified under para- 
graph (1), the Secretary shall include in the 
Department of Defense budget for fiscal 
year 1990 a request for funds for procure- 
ment for not fewer than 10 of such pro- 
grams to allow procurement of each of 
those programs at the maximum economic 
rate of production for that program. Of 
those programs for which funds are to be 
requested for procurement at their maxi- 
mum economic rate, not fewer than six 
shall be programs for the procurement of 
tactical, conventional, or dual-capable sys- 
tems. 

(3) In selecting programs for the purposes 
of paragraphs (1) and (2), the Secretary 
shall consider the effect of such selections 
on the defense production base, on competi- 
tion, on future program modification costs, 
and on potential delays in fielding new sys- 
tems. 
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(c) REPORTING REQUIREMENTS.—Paragraph 
(4) of section 2431(c)(4) of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

"(4) the most efficient production rate, 
the most efficient acquisition rate, and the 
minimum economic rate of production con- 
sistent with the program priority estab- 
lished for such weapon system by the Secre- 
tary concerned, and an explanation of why 
the minimum economic rate of production is 
or is not being adhered to“. 

Mr. SPRATT (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendment to the 
amendment be considered as read and 
printed in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The gentleman from South Carolina 
[Mr. SPRATT] is recognized for 5 min- 
utes in support of his amendment, and 
a Member in opposition will be recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. SPRATT]. 

Mr. SPRATT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment to 
modify the original Schumer amend- 
ment provides for several important 
changes. Let me briefly explain them. 

First, the amendment strikes the 
$1.2 billion transfer provision in the 
original proposal. As my colleagues 
will recall, the Schumer amendment 
provides for the reallocation of $1.2 
billion in fiscal year 1989 procurement 
funds to three designated programs. 
The Secretary of Defense is empow- 
ered with the authority to distribute 
the reductions among four programs. 
Last year, the House rejected this ap- 
proach. 

Second, in place of this approach the 
modification provides that in the fiscal 
year 1990 Defense budget the Secre- 
tary of Defense should designate 15 
major defense acquisition programs 
that are capable of being produced at 
their maximum economic rates. Of the 
15, 10 programs should be convention- 
al, tactical or dual capable systems. 

Third, the Secretary would be re- 
quired to select 10 of the 15 programs 
and provide sufficient funding for 
them at their maximum economic pro- 
duction rates. Of the 10 programs, 6 
should be conventional or dual capa- 
ble. A maximum economic rate is de- 
fined by the Department of Defense as 
the highest rate of production that is 
permitted by existing or planned plant 
capacity, tooling, or test equipment. 

Fourth, in making the selection, the 
Secretary should take into consider- 
ation the impact on the existing de- 
fense production base, competition, 
future program modification costs and 
delay of fielding new technology. 

Finally, the Secretary in his annual 
report to the Congress on procure- 
ment programs would be required to 
include information on the reasons 
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programs are not funded at their mini- 
mum economic rate. DOD defines this 
production rate as the lowest produc- 
tion rate that still offers an acceptable 
rate of return on the investment made 
by the contractor and the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, the modification 
builds on the original Schumer amend- 
ment. It is designed to start a process 
that has as its goal a more stable and 
efficient defense production base. I 
urge my colleagues to support this 
modest proposal. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Does 
any Member desire to speak in opposi- 
tion to either the Spratt amendment 
or the Schumer amendment? 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. DICK- 
INSON] is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
recognize what the gentleman is 
trying to do or the gentlemen are 
trying to do, and I am sympathetic 
with the thrust of it, however, what 
he is asking to be done here is some- 
thing that really serves no useful pur- 
pose in my opinion first, and, second, 
it is putting an unusual burden on the 
Secretary of Defense to file reports 
when the simple fact is that most, if 
not all, of the major weapons systems 
for introduction that are not produced 
at the most economic rate are not at 
the most economic rate because the 
Committee on Appropriations does not 
give them adequate funds. Now it is 
just that simple. 
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Now, the gentleman says—let me ask 
this question. I wonder if either the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Schu- 
MER] or whoever, does the gentleman 
have any idea how many weapon sys- 
tems are presently being produced at 
the most economical rate? 

Well, I can tell the gentleman the 
answer. 

Mr. SCHUMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. SCHUMER. Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve the question was, how many are 
being produced at the most efficient 
rate, not the minimum efficient eco- 
nomic rate, which the legislation calls 
for. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Right. 

Mr. SCHUMER. And according to a 
CBO recent study, none are. 

Mr. DICKINSON. That is exactly 
right; not one weapons system, major 
weapons system that we are producing 
today is being produced at the most 
favorable economic rate. 

Now, why is that? It is because they 
do not give them the money. We sit in 
here day after day on this bill and vote 
to cut the spending of the Defense De- 
partment, then we want them to come 
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in and explain why they are not pro- 
ducing it at a more efficient rate. 

Money is the answer. We authorize, 
but we do not appropriate. The Appro- 
priations Committee has so much 
money that they have to distribute, so 
they stretch it out and they do this 
within the DOD also. They say, “Hey, 
we have only got so much money. The 
slice of the pie is only this big. Do we 
want to kill these programs, or do we 
want to keep them alive and just 
spend less on them?” 

Well, ever since I have been in the 
Congress, which is over 20 years, that 
has been their way of doing business. 
If you do not have the money, you do 
not kill the program, certainly any 
program that is promising. You simply 
just stretch out the production rate 
and spend less on it this year. 

So the gentleman says, “Hey, we 
want you to come in and give us a full 
report on these 10 programs or 15 
weapons systems. Why are you not 
producing them at a minimum effi- 
cient production rate?” 

The simple answer is that the Ap- 
propriations Committee does not give 
them the money to fully fund these 
programs so that they can be pro- 
duced at the most efficient rate. 

I mean, it is just common sense. 
Anybody can understand it. 

Then to put a requirement on the 
Secretary saying, “Hey, come in and 
explain this to us.“ I think he could 
write one line and say, “We don’t have 
the money.” 

I want them produced at the most 
efficient economic rate. The chairman 
would like them produced at the most 
efficient rate. What we have been 
doing traditionally is stretching out 
the programs, paying more per unit 
for them and putting them into the in- 
ventory later. 

It is a bad way to do business, but 
until we get ready, until we have the 
money to fully fund them, I do not 
know what the answer is. 

Mr. MacKAY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON. I am very pleased 
to yield to the gentleman from Flori- 
da. 

Mr. MacKAY. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Schu- 
MER] and I are sympathetic to what 
the gentleman has said. We are sym- 
pathetic to the problems of the chair- 
man. 

The fact of the matter is we have 
not done this job properly before. We 
are looking for a way that on a pro- 
spective basis we can start to make 
sense out of it in the future. 

We are essentially saying that we 
have got to make tougher choices and 
we think the choices ought to start 
with the Department of Defense, and 
this is a sensible way to start it. We 
are not going to be operating at a 
point where there is going to be more 
money every year. If what we are 
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saying is that we can only do this 
when there is more money every year, 
then we might as well not offer the 
amendment. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Well, Mr. Chair- 
man, I wonder if I might have the at- 
tention of the author of the amend- 
ment, either the amended amendment 
or the initial amendment. 

What I would like to see, and I have 
a suggested amendment, if the gentle- 
man would accept those years in 
which the Department of Defense is 
not fully funded with negative spend- 
ing being given to them, then that an- 
swers the question. 

Mr. MacKAY. No; that cannot be. 

Mr. DICKINSON. If they do not get 
the money they asked for, then he is 
exempted from filing these reports. If 
he has got the money, then we would 
like him to come in and report why he 
is not producing at the most economi- 
cal rate. Now, that makes sense to me. 

To say, “We gave you the money. 
Now, why aren’t you producing it at 
the most economic rate?” is not fair. 

Mr. MacKAY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON. Yes; I am glad to 
yield to the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. MacKAY. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Our point is, and perhaps it is a dif- 
ference in perspective, our point is 
that we make what we think are cuts 
and we think as a policy decision and a 
full debate on the floor of the House, 
and it turns out they get translated 
into 1 year seeming reductions and an 
increase over the outyears. We think 
that has got something to do not only 
with the way the Pentagon is present- 
ing its programs, but with the way the 
Congress is trying to oversee the 
whole thing. 

We think there is a better way to do 
it. 
The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
Gray of Illinois). The time of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. DICKIN- 
son] has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. SPRATT] to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. SCHUMER]. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. SCHUMER], 
as amended. 

The amendment, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield for the pur- 
pose of a colloquy to the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Rose]. 

Mr. ROSE. Mr. Chairman, first I 
want to congratulate the gentleman 
from Wisconsin and the staff for the 
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way in which the gentleman has han- 
dled this complex piece of legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, I also want to thank 
the staff of the subcommittee of the 
gentleman from California [Mr. DEL- 
LUMS], specifically Miss Alma Moore, 
for her help in working out an agree- 
ment with the Department of the Air 
Force with regard to the Fort Fisher 
Air Force Base in my congressional 
district in North Carolina. 

Unfortunately, the Air Force has de- 
cided to abandon for active purposes 
Fort Fisher and turn it into an R&R 
base. 

We were concerned about the future 
of the base and wanted the North 
Carolina National Guard to have use 
of it as a training base. 

Congressman HEFNER and his staff 
have been very helpful. 

Mr. Chairman, I received a letter 
last week from James F. Boatright, 
the Deputy Assistant Secretary of the 
Air Force (Installations), and it says in 
the first paragraph: 

The purpose of this letter is to confirm 
some commitments I made on behalf of the 
Department of the Air Force in our meeting 
in your office on Thursday, 21 April, con- 
cerning the Air Force plan for follow-on use 
of Fort Fisher AFS, NC. 


I will not read the rest of the letter, 
but I will insert it in the RECORD at 
this point: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
Washington, DC, April 25, 1988. 
Hon. CHARLES ROSE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC. 

Dear MR. Rose: The purpose of this letter 
is to confirm some commitments I made on 
behalf of the Department of the Air Force 
in our meeting in your office on Thursday, 
21 April, concerning the Air Force plan for 
follow-on use of Fort Fisher AFS, NC. 

The Air Force intends to use a portion of 
Fort Fisher AFS for a recreational facility 
to be financed with nonappropriated funds. 
The actual size and extent of this activity 
has not yet been determined but is under 
study. The primary use of the facility will 
be for military members and their families; 
however, some public access and use is being 
considered. 

In addition to the planned recreation use, 
the Air Force will provide sufficient land 
and improvements to the North Carolina 
National Guard (hereafter referred to as 
“Guard”) to accommodate its training re- 
quirements. This would be accomplished 
either with an indefinite license, as is our 
normal practice with the Air National 
Guard, or, if necessary, with a fixed term 
lease to the State for 25 years under the 
Military Leasing Act, 10 U.S.C. 2667. Under 
either case, the Guard would have exclusive 
use of the property, but a requirement for 
evacuation—at no cost to the government— 
would be included to support long term 
Army explosive safety requirements. The li- 
censes or lease would involve no monetary 
payment but would require care and custody 
of the property. In addition, the Guard 
would share in the cost of operating and 
maintaining common use facilities such as 
access roads and utility systems. Other mu- 
tually beneficial support arrangements 
could be negotiated between the parties. 
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Should the Air Force recreation activity be 
discontinued, the Guard use could continue. 
As soon as our plans for the follow-on rec- 
reational use are firm, we will brief you and 
your staff on the details. Your support and 
assistance in this matter are appreciated. 
Sincerely, 
JAMES F. BOATRIGHT, 

Deputy Assistant Secretary 

of the Air Force (Installations). 

I would say, Mr. Chairman, the 
letter basically commits the Air Force 
to license or lease the majority or a 
large portion of Fort Fisher to the 
North Carolina National Guard to use 
as a training base, at no cost, but with 
the sharing of maintenance for a 
period of 25 years. It will keep the 
property title in the Air Force, but it 
will allow a much needed training fa- 
cility to take place in North Carolina. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank the gentle- 
man's staff. I thank the gentleman 
from North Carolina (Mr. HEFNER], 
our man in North Carolina on military 
construction appropriations. 

Mr. Chairman, there will be no need 
for me to offer my amendment and it 
will not be offered. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank the gentle- 
man for all his courtesies. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman from North Carolina 
for his very kind words. We will seek 
time to get the gentleman’s insert into 
the Recorp at the close of business 
today. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. 
Under the rule, amendment No. 24 to 
be offered by the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. SMITH] is now in order. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey (Mr. SMITH] 
is not going to offer that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. 
Under the rule, amendment No. 26 by 
the gentlewoman from California 
(Mrs. Boxer] is now in order. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MRS. BOXER 

Mrs. BOXER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the amendment. 

The text of the amendment is as fol- 
lows: 

Amendment offered by Mrs. Boxer: At 
the end of the title VIII of division A (page 
144, after line 12), add the following new 
section: 

SEC. 812. LIMITATION ON ALLOWABILITY OF COSTS 
OF CONTRACTORS INCURRED IN CER- 
TAIN PROCEEDINGS. 

(a) LIMIT on Costs.—Subparagraph (C) of 
section 2324(e)(1) of title 10, United States 
Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“(C) Proceeding costs incurred in connec- 
tion with any proceeding brought by the 
United States or a State or local govern- 
ment that relates to a violation of, or failure 
to comply with, any Federal, State, or local 
law or regulation on the part of the contrac- 
tor if the proceeding results in any of the 
following: 

(i) A conviction (including a conviction 
pursuant to a plea of nolo contendere), a 
civil judgment containing a finding of liabil- 
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ity, or an administrative finding of liability, 
by reason of such violation or failure to 
comply. 

“di) A decision to debar or suspend the 
contractor or rescind, void, or terminate the 
contract.“ 

(b) LIMIT on ATTORNEYS FRES.— Section 
23244 e 1) of such title is amended by 
adding at the end the following new sub- 
Paragraph: 

“(L) Costs in excess of a rate of $75 per 
hour for attorney or agent fees incurred by 
a contractor in connection with any pro- 
ceeding brought by the United States or a 
State or local government that relates to a 
violation of, or failure to comply with, any 
Federal, State, or local law or regulation on 
the part of a contractor that does not result 
in any of the actions described in clause (i) 
or (ii) of subparagraph (C), except that 
costs of attorney or agent fees in excess of a 
rate of $75 per hour are allowable if the 
contracting officer finds that a special 
factor (such as the limited availability of 
qualified attorneys or agents) justifies an 
award of higher fees.“. 

(c) DeFINITIONS.—Section 2324(k) of such 
title is amended to read as follows: 

(K In this section: 

(1) The term ‘covered contract’ means a 
contract for an amount more than $100,000 
entered into by the Department of Defense 
other than a fixed-price contract without 
cost incentives. 

(2) The term ‘proceeding’ means a civil, 
criminal, or administrative investigation, 
prosecution, or proceeding. 

(3) The term ‘proceeding costs’ means all 
costs relating to a proceeding incurred 
before, during, or after the commencement 
of the proceeding. The term includes— 

“(i) administrative and clerical expenses; 

(ii) the cost of legal services (whether 
performed by an employee of the contractor 
of otherwise); 

(iii) the cost of the services of account- 
ants and consultants retained by a contrac- 
tor; and 

(iv) the salaries and wages of employees, 
including officers and directors.“ 

(d) APPLICABILITY.—_The amendments 
made by this section shall apply to con- 
tracts entered into after the date of the en- 
actment of this Act. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. 
Under the rule, the gentlewoman from 
California [Mrs. BOXER] will be recog- 
nized for 10 minutes and a Member in 
opposition will be recognized for 10 
minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentle- 
woman from California [Mrs. BOXER]. 

Mrs. BOXER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to offer an 
amendment with the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Ripce] that will do 
two things: 

First, prohibit defense contractors 
from billing taxpayers for their legal 
costs and fees if they are found guilty 
of violating any Federal, State, or 
local law. 

Second, cap, at a reasonable level, 
the amount taxpayers will pay for de- 
fense contractors attorneys’ fees when 
contractors are investigated or indict- 
ed, but not convicted. At present, 
there is no cap and taxpayers are 
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facing milllions of dollars of unfair 

costs. 

To explain my amendment further, I 
will use two examples. 

FIRST, ON CAPPING FEES 

General Dynamics’ Pomona Division 
was indicted for fraud after charges 
were filed by the Justice Department 
in connection with the Divad gun con- 
tract. 

Under current law, any defense con- 
tractor can bill taxpayers for all their 
attorneys’ fees and other costs con- 
nected with an indictment. 

There is no cap on these fees and we 
think there should be. 

Why should there be a cap? 

First, knowing that they can get the 
priciest lawyers in town and bill the 
taxpayers for that privilege is certain- 
ly no incentive to contractors to 
uphold the spirit of the law. Indeed, 
one could make a plausible argument 
that in some ways, this is an incentive 
to skirt the law. That cap is $75 an 
hour which may be raised in the con- 
tracting officer in special circum- 
stances. 

Second, no one in the private sector 
has this incredible perk of an almost 
“automatic” recovery of attorneys’ 
fees. Our amendment will simply cap 
the attorneys’ fees, not stop them if 
there is not a guilty verdict. 

NOW AN EXAMPLE OF WHY TAXPAYERS SHOULD 
NOT PAY WHEN CONTRACTORS ARE FOUND 
GUILTY 
Imagine if a defense contractor 

dumps toxic waste in one of your dis- 

tricts, violating a city or county law 
and is found guilty. They can bill the 
taxpayers for all their legal costs. 

So—The taxpayers sue the defense 
contractor, the taxpayers win the suit, 
and then the taxpayers pay the attor- 
neys’ fees. 

That’s wrong. 

Please protect the taxpayers from 
this abuse and vote “yes” on the 
Boxer-Ridge amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Does 
any Member desire to speak in opposi- 
tion to the amendment? 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
will speak in opposition. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. DICK- 
INSON] is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, let 
me say again that I am sympathetic 
with the thrust of the amendment. I 
just wonder if we are being fair and if 
this is a reasonable way to approach it. 

For instance, limiting the attorney’s 
fees to $75 an hour is quite low. It is 
my understanding that the norm in 
most metropolitan areas is substantial- 
ly more than $75 an hour. I do not 
care what the figure is. I think this is 
unreasonably low, considering what 
attorneys charge. Fortunately, I have 
not had to pay one in recent history, 
but I would think that this is unrea- 
sonably low and would put an undue 
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handicap on a contractor, even if he 
should be able to recover. 

I was wondering if the author of the 
amendment had any reason or justifi- 
cation for this particular figure. Is this 
based on something? 

Mrs. BOXER. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, it is based on cur- 
rent Federal law, where under certain 
law we do cap the fee at $75. I would 
say, of course, we do not prohibit them 
from having the priciest lawyer in 
town. We only limit them. 

In addition, we have a waiver, may I 
say to the gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. Dickinson], in case of special cir- 
cumstances the contracting officer can 
waive the $75. 

Would the gentleman permit the 
gentleman from Massachusetts to 
answer further on that point? 

Mr. FRANK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. FRANK. Specifically, Mr. Chair- 
man, we have, as the gentleman may 
be familiar with, something called the 
Equal Access in Justice Act, which 
takes small businesses and says that if 
you are a small business and you are 
accused by OSHA or the NLRB or any 
such agency of a violation and if in the 
course of the procedure you are exon- 
erated, you can be reimbursed for your 
legal fees up to the limit. 

The limit we have taken of $75 per 
hour, waivable in special circum- 
stances, is taken from the existing 
Federal statute known as the Equal 
Access in Justice Act, which applies to 
small businesses, so we thought it was 
all right. If it was all right for them, it 
was all right for the larger ones. That 
is exactly it. 

Both the fee and the process for 
waiving the fee come from that Equal 
Access in Justice, which reimburses 
small businesses who are accused and 
later exonerated of a Federal regula- 
tory violation. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Well, Mr. Chair- 
man, I agree that if a person is tried 
and found guilty of misfeasance or 
malfeasance or some dishonest act of 
violating the law, the Government 
should not have to pay his attorney. 
Now, that is common sense. 

I just feel that this is an unreason- 
able cap here, because we know that 
most attorneys, especially in metropol- 
itan areas, charge substantially over 
this. If I had been prepared, I think I 
probably would have offered an 
amendment to at least increase that 
cap. 

Before I yield to the gentlewoman 
from California, could the gentlewom- 
an explain why this is limited only to 
defense, why are we singling out de- 
fense? 

Mrs. BOXER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON. I yield to the gen- 
tlewoman from California. 
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Mrs. BOXER. In essence, Mr. Chair- 
man, I have another bill that would 
apply to the entire Government. That 
is the full intent. We are starting here, 
as we have in many of our reforms, we 
have started here. 

I would like to say to the gentleman 
on page 2, I would like to read this to 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Dickinson]. I think it answers the 
gentleman's problem, or I hope it an- 
swers his problem. 

We say: 

A rate in excess of $75 per hour is allow- 
able if the contracting officer finds a special 
factor is justified. 

So there is clearly an ability to in- 
crease that amount. I hope the gentle- 
man will reconsider his opposition. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Well, I under- 
stood that provision was in there, but I 
still think the cap is unreasonable. 

Mrs. BOXER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the coauthor of the 
amendment, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. RIDGE.]. 

Mr. RIDGE. Mr. Chairman, I am 
pleased to offer this amendment with 
the gentlewoman from California. 

Frankly, I think we are being ex- 
tremely generous with a cap. There 
are some of us who feel strongly about 
defense contractors picking up their 
complete costs, complete legal fees, so 
I think it is quite an accommodation 
for us just to have this $75 cap. 

I might point out that many of the 
attorneys that we have actually out in 
the legal system who are paid directly 
from local and county governments, be 
it legal services or public defenders, 
would probably love to get reimbursed 
at $75 an hour, so it is more than ade- 
quate, and as far as I am concerned 
rather generous that there is even a 
cap. 

I might point out to my colleagues 
that what we have here is that we 
have two distinct legal systems. 
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If we have in our district business- 
men or farmers who are cited for an 
environmental problem, or who are 
cited administratively or civilly, if they 
go through the process, they have de- 
fense costs and they may have fines 
and penalties. If they do, they have to 
pay the entire cost. 

Anyone who has done criminal work, 
and we have some Members in the 
Chamber who have done criminal de- 
fense and prosecution work, they 
know that if an individual is indicted, 
goes through the trial, is acquitted or 
found guilty, clearly under either cir- 
cumstance but most importantly when 
they are acquitted, they still absorb 
the entire cost of their defense. How- 
ever, when we come to defense con- 
tractors, we have a slightly different 
system. We have got it so situated that 
if they are investigated for fraud and 
if they are indicted, they can submit 
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those costs associated with defense of 
those charges as an allowable over- 
head cost. They are the ones that have 
been indicted and yet they can submit 
that cost as an allowable overhead 
cost. That just simply means, to inter- 
pret that, that they do not pay for it, 
the contractor does not pay for it. My 
colleagues pay for it, and our constitu- 
ents and the American taxpayer pays 
for it. 

So I think we are dealing with a very 
offensive, as far as I am concerned, a 
very offensive and I think a rather ex- 
pensive loophole. 

The gentlewoman from California 
[Mrs. Boxer] has been more than gen- 
erous in offering a $75 cap and hope- 
fully we can revisit this matter next 
year and let them do what the rest of 
the country does when litigation takes 
one to court be it civil, administrative, 
or criminal, and you bear the burden 
of your own costs. 

Again, I think it is consistent with 
the Equal Access in Justice Act, some- 
thing we want it to be. I commend the 
gentlewoman from California and ap- 
preciate the opportunity to offer the 
amendment with her. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no further requests for time, and 
I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mrs. BOXER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Flori- 
da (Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of this amend- 
ment, which is consistent with legisla- 
tion submitted last year by the admin- 
istration. 

I want to stress two reasons why this 
amendment is fair to Americans who 
are concerned about receiving the best 
defense for every dollar spent. 

First, under current law, the Ameri- 
can taxpayer actually pays three times 
for investigations of defense fraud. We 
pay for prosecution of cases by the De- 
partment of Justice. We also pay for 
the contractors’ attorneys. Then we 
have the hidden cost. Every attor- 
ney’s-fee dollar—misapplied, in my es- 
timation, as “cost of doing business” 
by the accused contractor—is $1 less 
that otherwise could have been spent 
on our National Defense. This money, 
therefore, contributes to defense of 
the contractor but not to the defense 
of our Nation. 

Second, the U.S. Government under 
ordinary circumstances is under no ob- 
ligation to pay the legal costs of a 
person who can afford counsel. Where 
we do pay these fees, they amount to 
less than the $75 per hour in this 
amendment. Further, this amendment 
does not prevent an accused contrac- 
tor from receiving the best available 
legal counsel. The amendment does 
say, however, that the company’s 
shareholders and not the American 
taxpayer will pay those fees amount- 
ing to more than $75 an hour. That is 
fair to all parties. 
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Mr. Chairman, earlier today the Ju- 
diciary Committee approved the Major 
Fraud Act of 1988, which establishes 
stiff penalties for major contractors 
convicted of defrauding the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. That bill is a step in the 
right direction. 

Let's not take one step in the wrong 
direction by retaining a loophole that 
permits contractors to shift the cost of 
nonfraudulent, though illegal, activi- 
ties onto the backs of the very people 
who were hurt by those actions. 

Mrs. BOXER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
30 seconds to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. ScHuMER]. 

Mr. SCHUMER. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to commend the gentlewoman 
from California [Mrs. Boxer], and the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
RıpceE] for putting in this amendment 
which I strongly support. 

Let me make one other point and 
add it to those that have already been 
made. If this amendment does not 
pass, what incentive is there for a con- 
tractor to obey the law? 

After all, they break the law, they 
go to court, they lose, their court costs 
are all paid, and they are even. This 
amendment for once puts real incen- 
tives on the part of the contractor to 
obey the law. 

Mrs. BOXER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the remainder of my time to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
FRANK], a member of the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Mr. FRANK. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentlewoman for yielding me this 
time. 

Members may be wondering if there 
is some hidden aspect to all this. 
There is not. It is an unusually 
straightforward amendment. There is, 
as I responded to the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Dickinson], a strong 
precedent. The Equal Access to Justice 
Act says that if one is a small business 
defined as we define small business, 
and incurs costs because the Govern- 
ment has inaccurately accused them 
of doing something wrong, they are 
entitled to exactly this type of reim- 
bursement. 

The question is: Should the large de- 
fense contractors be given better treat- 
ment than the small businesses? I do 
not understand why that should be, 
whether there is some rule that the 
bigger the business the bigger the 
lawyer and the more money they have 
to have to give them for the bigger 
fee. That ought not be the case. 

As a matter of fact we could make a 
good argument for the reverse to be 
true, that if one is a small business 
and is not likely to have substantial in- 
house legal capacity, you need that as- 
sistance, whereas if one is a large busi- 
ness one has that capacity. All we are 
saying is that that is all we are going 
to reimburse no matter what. If a com- 
pany thinks its case is such that they 
need a lot more expensive lawyer, they 
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may go out and hire a more expensive 
lawyer. This is not a ban on a compa- 
ny hiring a more expensive lawyer. It 
is saying that this is as much as we 
will pay. 

We have a problem now. We worry 
about people spending without any 
limitation. Under the present system if 
one is a defense contractor they not 
only do not have as much incentive as 
they should to obey the law, as the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Scho- 
MER] said, but they have no incentive 
whatever to control legal fees. They 
have an entitlement, and it is not a 
new entitlement, it is an old entitle- 
ment. It is a winking, blinking, nod- 
ding overcharge entitlement because 
they can go out and hire all the most 
expensive lawyers in the world, and 
they have no cost containment incen- 
tive. 

People say why is this only going to 
apply to defense? The short answer is 
that this is the Defense bill, but there 
is another answer as well. If this is ap- 
plied it makes more sense in cost-plus 
contracts. Remember that if a compa- 
ny is another kind of a supplier and 
bids on a contract and a fixed price is 
bid and litigation subsequently arises, 
you would pay for it all. You cannot 
amend your bid to account for litiga- 
tion. So this only arises in cost-plus 
contracts. 

Mr. McCURDY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRANK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. McCURDY. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts for yielding, and I rise in support 
of this amendment. I think it is a well- 
reasoned amendment and I think it 
could be an asset to the bill. 

Mr. FRANK. Mr. Chairman, I appre- 
ciate the remarks of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. McCurpy]. I 
think he says it quite correctly. This is 
not antidefense. One can still, if one is 
a large contractor, get as much legal 
reimbursement as a small business 
does and they would have the re- 
sources in their own in-house counsel 
to take care of it. 

The final point I would say is, and 
let me say this to the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. SMITH], he pointed out 
we are paying for both sides. In these 
cases we pay the Government lawyers 
and the lawyers for the contractors. 
There is one difference though, we 
pay the contractor’s lawyers about 10 
times as much as the Government law- 
yers make. So if we pass this amend- 
ment, we will only be paying the con- 
tractor’s lawyers about three times as 
much as the Government lawyers 
make. 

I would think having a 3-to-1 advan- 
tage in what your adversary pays their 
lawyers would be enough. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
Gray of Illinois). All time has expired. 
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The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentlewoman from Cali- 
fornia [Mrs. Boxer]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to an- 
nounce pursuant to the rule requiring 
that 1 hour’s notice be given to the 
Lowry-Pepper amendment on the 
Coast Guard, that sometime after 4:15 
this afternoon, and I understand it is 
worked out with the Republican side 
and the gentleman from Washington 
(Mr. Lowry], that we will bring up 
that amendment sometime after 4:15 
today. I would like to point out to the 
Members that that amendment was to 
deny the use of the Coast Guard in 
the Persian Gulf. The administration 
has already declared that that will not 
be done and the amendment will not 
be offered, however the people in- 
volved with the amendment would like 
to conduct a colloquy and it will occur 
this afternoon. The rules require that 
we give 1 hour's notification. 

Mr. Chairman, at this time I yield to 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
PANETTA]. 

Mr. PANETTA. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the chairman of the Committee 
on Armed Services for yielding to me 
for the purposes of a colloquy to be 
held with the distinguished gentle- 
woman from Maryland [Mrs. Byron], 
the chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Military Personnel and Compensation. 

Mr. Chairman, this colloquy refers 
to section 613 of the bill which is the 
Housing Lease Indemnity Program. I 
am an author of this provision and I 
want to first of all thank the gentle- 
woman from Maryland [Mrs. Byron] 
for including this program in the de- 
fense authorization bill. 

A test of this program was recently 
conducted at Fort Ord, CA, and now 
that the program will be made perma- 
nent, I believe it necessary to clarify 
two issues within the overall position. 

Mrs. BYRON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PANETTA. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Maryland. 

Mrs. BYRON. The gentleman is cor- 
rect, and I am happy to engage in this 
colloguy. The permanent program au- 
thorized in H.R. 4264—as well as the 
test program at Fort Ord—would 
permit the Secretaries of the military 
departments to enter into agreements 
with local landlords whereby the Gov- 
ernment would guarantee the military 
member’s security deposit in lieu of 
the soldier paying a large security de- 
posit to the landlord in advance. This 
program has worked extremely well at 
Fort Ord where military personnel 
often go into debt in order to pay up- 
front security deposits and will now be 
a great help to soldiers worldwide. Let 
me also say that this is a no-cost. pro- 
gram supported by all the military 
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services and will not be burdensome on 
the Government to administer. 

Mr. PANETTA. I commend the 
gentlelady for her efforts on behalf of 
military personnel and wish to clarify 
two points about the Housing Lease 
Indemnity Program to ensure the effi- 
cient operation and implementation of 
the program and to prevent any possi- 
ble abuse. First, the legislation pro- 
vides that the total liability of the Sec- 
retary for a particular housing unit 
should not exceed an amount equal to 
the amount of a security deposit that 
would be required of a nonmilitary 
tenant in the same housing unit. I 
would strongly recommend that the 
contract between the service member 
and the lessor state that the security 
deposit not exceed a specific dollar 
amount that equals the security de- 
posit required of a civilian tenant. 
Second, I would like to emphasize that 
the legislation provides that, in the 
rare cases of breach of the lease or 
damage, the landlord must exhaust his 
remedies against the military member 
before seeking compensation from the 
Government. To further strengthen 
this provision, I would strongly recom- 
mend that the lease or contract be- 
tween the service member and the 
landlord allow for the installation to 
accept the results of binding arbitra- 
tion or a court judgment as an ex- 
hausted remedy for resolution. Both 
the service member and the lessor 
would predetermine, in the lease 
agreement, whether they would agree 
to submit to binding arbitration in 
future disputes. Alternatively, the par- 
ties could choose not to be bound by 
binding arbitration and elect to pursue 
any remedies in court, should this 
need arise. 

Mrs. BYRON. The gentleman raises 
some good points, and I look forward 
to working closely with him and the 
Secretary of Defense to ensure the ef- 
fective implementation of this impor- 
tant program worldwide. 

Mr. PANETTA. I thank the very 
able chairman of the subcommittee 
for her support in this area. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. 
Under the rule, Amendment No. 28 to 
be offered by the gentlewoman from 
Maryland (Mrs. BENTLEY] is now in 
order. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MRS. BENTLEY 

Mrs. BENTLEY. Mr. Chairman, pur- 
suant to the rule, I offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the amendment. 

The text of the amendment is as fol- 
lows: 

Amendment offered by Mrs. BENTLEY: At 
the end of title VIII. Division A (page 144, 
after line 12), add the following new section: 
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SEC. 812, LIMITATION OF TRANSFERENCE OF TECH- 
NICAL DATA USED IN SECOND SOURCE 
PROCUREMENT, 

Any technical data, which must be trans- 
ferred for second source procurement in 10 
USC Section 2305a, shall be used only for 
the purpose of reprocurement within the 
United States, and shall not be subject to 
public disclosure under the Freedom of In- 
formation Act. 

MODIFICATION TO AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MRS. 

BENTLEY 

Mrs. BENTLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer a modification to my amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
Chair will report the amendment, as 
modified. 

The Clerk read the amendment as 
modified as follows: 

Amendment as modified, offered by Mrs. 
BENTLEY: At the end of section VIII (page 
144, after line 12), add the following new 
section: 

SEC. 812. LIMITATION OF TRANSFERENCE OF TECH- 
NICAL DATA USED IN SECOND SOURCE 
PROCUREMENT. 

Any technical data, which must be trans- 
ferred for second source procurement in 10 
USC Section 2305, shall be used only for the 
purpose of reprocurement within the 
United States 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentlewoman from Maryland to 
modify her amendment? 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, I would ask 
the gentlewoman from Maryland 
(Mrs. BENTLEY] for a written copy of 
what is being offered. We have not 
seen a copy of this modification. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, 
further reserving the right to object, I 
yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. ASPIN]. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, I would 
ask the gentlewoman from Maryland 
(Mrs. BENTLEY] if this is the Hunter 
amendment, the amendment that the 
gentleman from California [Mr. 
HUNTER] would have offered as the 
substitute? 

Mrs. BENTLEY. Yes, the gentleman 
is correct. 

Mr. ASPIN. If the gentleman would 
yield further, we know what is in it, if 
it is the Hunter amendment to the 
Bentley amendment, and we do know 
what is in it. We not only know what 
is in it, we do not disagree with the 
idea of her amending it. We support it 
with the Hunter amendment. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
withdraw my reservation of objection. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentlewoman from Maryland? 

There was no objection 

Mrs. BENTLEY. Mr. Chairman, 
what we have eliminated here are the 
words “shall not be subject to public 
disclosure under the Freedom of Infor- 
mation Act.” 
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The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Pur- 
suant to the rule, the gentlewoman 
from Maryland [Mrs. BENTLEY] is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes, and a Member 
in opposition will be recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mrs. BENTLEY. Mr. Chairman, 
Congress has previously recognized 
that it is important for the Depart- 
ment of Defense to have alternative 
sources for components to major 
weapon systems, 

But, when attempting to eliminate 
excessive pricing of replenishment 
parts, Congress may have inadvertent- 
ly created a process for foreign manu- 
facturers to freely acquire U.S. tech- 
nologies. 

My amendment is intended to pro- 
tect the valuable technical advantages 
of U.S. manufacturers while also con- 
tinuing to encourage multiple sourcing 
within the United States. 

This amendment will not stop joint 
ventures nor any normally authorized 
exchanges of technical data between a 
U.S. and a foreign firm—but a U.S. 
company will have the right to object 
to its proprietary data being given to a 
foreign company. 

A foreign company that, I might 
add, does not have to operate under 
the constraints of Walsh-Healey, envi- 
ronmental, or tax laws. How can we 
compete if we give our only advan- 
tage—technical superiority—away to 
our competitors? 

Vote “aye” on the Bentley amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. BENTLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
will be happy to yield to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. HUNTER]. 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to commend the gentlewoman on her 
amendment. 

As I understand it, today the Gov- 
ernment requires a sharing of techni- 
eal data for the establishment of 
second sources in the United States, so 
there will be companies that will give 
up proprietary information in return 
for their ability to do business or their 
right to do business with the Federal 
Government on particular contracts. 
All the Bentley amendment says is 
that may be necessary to ensure 
second sourcing in competition, but we 
do not want to expand the arena to an 
international arena in which there are 
some foreign countries sharing in 
hard-won and very expensive technical 
data that American companies have 
given their resources to obtain. 

Is that what the gentlewoman is 
saying? 

Mrs. BENTLEY. The gentleman 
from California is right. What we 
want to do is retain the technical data 
and information in this country, and 
that is the whole purpose of this 
amendment. 

I yield back the balance of my time. 
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Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
would rise in opposition until I have a 
couple of points clarified. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. DICK- 
INSON] is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
believe the gentlewoman from Mary- 
land (Mrs. BENTLEY] stated, and is it 
my understanding, that this affects no 
coproduction? 

Mrs. BENTLEY. No; no. 

Mr. DICKINSON. No joint venture? 

Mrs. BENTLEY. That is right. 

Mr. DICKINSON. If one wanted to 
go into second source of any nature, 
they could not do it abroad; a techni- 
cal data package cannot be furnished 
to abroad? 

Mrs. BENTLEY. Abroad, 
right. 

Mr. DICKINSON. This would pro- 
hibit then the United States going to 
any NATO country and entering into a 
second-source contract with them if 
we have to provide the data package, 
technical data package, for Israel or 
any other country? They would be 
automatically precluded, and even if it 
was in the best interests of the United 
States and to save money and to 
create competition, they would be ab- 
solutely precluded from doing this if it 
was offshore? Is that correct? 

Mrs. BENTLEY. If it means that we 
have to provide them with the techni- 
cal information and the technical 
data, yes, but an American company 
could go into a joint venture with 
them but not give a foreign company 
of any kind, whether it is NATO or 
anywhere else, all of the information, 
all of the background to compete 
against one of our companies in this 
country. 

Mr. DICKINSON. This presupposes 
who is the owner of the tech data 
package. Is this limited to only those 
instances where the Federal Govern- 
ment owns the tech data package, or 
does it say that a contractor who owns 
his own tech data package, the United 
States could not use it for second 
source offshore? 

Mrs. BENTLEY. Well, the Federal 
Government could give it to another 
American company, a company in this 
country. That would be available. But 
it is the idea to prohibit the transfer 
of all of our technology overseas. That 
is the whole purpose of it. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, let 
me just say this is not a matter that I 
have had an opportunity to study. I 
have never had it discussed with me. It 
is just another example of microman- 
aging from the floor matters that 
should have come through the com- 
mittee process. Perhaps it did. If it did, 
I am unaware of it. But if we could 
have had hearings, had witnesses, 
people involved, the Department of 
Defense which would be naturally in- 
volved to express themselves and to 
study it, to see what mischief it might 
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create, and I really do not know, and 
for that reason I am not going to sup- 
port it. I do not know. It might be a 
good thing, but without knowing more 
about it, I would have to voice my ob- 
jection and vote negative on it. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
question is on the amendment, as 
modified, by the gentlewoman from 
Maryland [Mrs. BENTLEY]. 

The amendment, as modified, was 
agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. KENNEDY 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Chairman, pur- 
suant to the rule, I offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the amendment. 

The text of the amendment is as fol- 
lows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. KENNEDY; At 
the end of title VIII of division A (page 163, 
after line 6), add the following new section: 
SEC. $12, PROHIBITION OF DISCRIMINATION IN EM- 

PLOYMENT PRACTICES OF CERTAIN 
DEFENSE CONTRACTORS AND SUB- 
CONTRACTORS. 

(a) REQUIREMENT.—Chapter 141 of title 10, 
United States Code, is amended by adding 
at the end the following new section: 


“§ 2410. Defense contractors and subcontractors: 
requirements concerning employment practices 


(a) Except as provided in subsection (c), 
the Secretary of Defense may not award a 
contract to be performed in a foreign coun- 
try to any contractor (foreign or domestic) 
if, as determined under subsection (b) by 
the Inspector General of the Department of 
Defense, such contractor would be in viola- 
tion of an equal employment opportunity 
law or order were all the operations of such 
contractor carried out in the United States. 

(bei) With respect to a contract awarded 
by the Secretary of Defense and performed 
in a foreign country, any person may file (in 
person or by mail) a complaint alleging that 
the contractor involved, or a subcontractor 
of the contractor, would be in violation of 
an equal employment opportunity law or 
order were all the operations of such con- 
tractor or such subcontractor carried out in 
the United States. 

“(2) The Inspector General of the Depart- 
ment of Defense shall investigate the com- 
plaint and shall certify within six months of 
the date of receiving the complaint whether 
the allegation is true or false. 

“(3) If the Inspector General certifies that 
the allegation is true within six months of 
the date of receiving the complaint, the Sec- 
retary of Defense shall prohibit the award 
to such contractor of any future contract to 
be performed in a foreign country until 
such contractor establishes, as determined 
and certified by the Inspector General, 
that— 

(A) such contractor or its subcontractor 
(as the case may be) would not be in viola- 
tion of an equal employment opportunity 
law or order were all the operations of such 
contractor or such subcontractor carried out 
in the United States; or 

“(B) under such future contract, such con- 
tractor will not enter into subcontractors 
with such subcontractor until the Inspector 
General certifies that such subcontractor 
would not be in violation of an equal em- 
ployment opportunity law or order were all 
the operations of such subcontractor carried 
out in the United States. 
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(e Subject to paragraph (2), the Sec- 
retary of Defense may waive the prohibition 
in subsection (a) or (b) for up to two years 
for a contractor providing goods or services 
if the Secretary certifies to the Armed Serv- 
ices committees of the Senate and House of 
Representatives that the goods or services 
are essential for national security purposes 
and are not reasonably available from an- 
other contractor. 

“(2) The waiver in paragraph (1) may be 
granted only if such contractor agrees to de- 
velop a plan to reasonably assure that the 
operations of such contractor and its sub- 
contractors, within two years after the Sec- 
retary grants the waiver, would not be in 
violation of an equal employment opportu- 
nity law or order were all the operations of 
such contractor and its subcontractors car- 
ried out in the United States. 

(3) This section does not apply with re- 
spect to a contract if— 

(A) the aggregate value of the goods and 
services required to be provided under all 
contracts awarded by the Secretary in the 
preceding 1-year period to the contractor in- 
volved is less than $100,000; or 

“(B) the contract will be substantially per- 
formed by the contractor, and its subcon- 
tractors, in the United States. 

(d) DEFINITIONS.— 

“(1) EQUAL OPPORTUNITY LAW OR ORDER.— 
For purposes of this section, an equal em- 
ployment opportunity law or order is an 
equal employment opportunity law or order 
referred to in section 718 of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 (42 U.S.C. 2000e-17). 

(2) SUBCONTRACTOR.—For the purposes of 
this section, a subcontractor is any corpora- 
tion or individual at any tier who is engaged 
directly or indirectly to perform a substan- 
tial portion of the work under a prime con- 
tract with the Department of Defense. 

“(e) The Inspector General shall report to 
Congress within one year from the date of 
enactment of this provision on the discrimi- 
natory employment practice of foreign cor- 
porations that have been awarded contracts 
by the Secretary of Defense and have not 
completed performance prior to the date of 
enactment of this provision.” 

(b) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
sections at the beginning of such chapter is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new item: 

“Sec. 2410. Defense contractors and subcon- 
tractors: requirements concern- 
ing employment practices.“. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] will be recog- 
nized for 10 minutes, and a Member in 
opposition will be recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a civil rights 
amendment. This amendment prohib- 
its the Defense Department from 
doing business with companies that 
discriminate in their employment 
practices. 

Around the world, employers rou- 
tinely discriminate against people be- 
cause of their beliefs, their gender, the 
color of their skin. 

When the U.S. Department of De- 
fense awards contracts to firms that 
blatantly discriminate, our country 
subsidizes and implicitly condones the 
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sins we have worked so hard to cor- 
rect. 

There are those who claim that this 
amendment is an attempt to impose 
U.S. law on foreign corporations. That 
is not true. We say that a company 
that wants to bid on a U.S. defense 
contract must not overtly discriminate 
in employment. 

This amendment does not apply to 
specific countries, but only to firms 
against which a discrimination charge 
has been lodged and proven true to 
the satisfaction of the inspector gener- 
al. It does not impose penalties or put 
a violator in breach of contract. It 
simply forbids future contracts if the 
company is found to discriminate. 

There are safeguards to ensure that 
this amendment will not jeopardize 
the national security of either the 
United States or its allies. For exam- 
ple, the Secretary of Defense would be 
able to waive the prohibition if the 
goods or services provided were essen- 
tial to the national security and not 
available from another company. 

Finally, the amendment does not 
apply to small contracts for less than 
$100,000 or to contracts that are per- 
formed here in the United States. 

What we are talking about here is 
the defense of the United States. We 
are not just simply talking about de- 
fending our borders. We are talking 
about what the essential purposes of 
national defense really are. Is it 
simply to defend our borders, or is it 
to defend the moral principles for 
which the United States has stood in 
its Declaration of Independence and in 


its Bill of Rights? The United States. 


can be a leader of the free world not 
by simply having the biggest, fastest 
and most destructive weapons but also 
by being the moral leader of the free 
world. That is what this amendment 
will do, and I hope we get the support 
of this Chamber. 

I reserve the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does 
any Member desire to speak in opposi- 
tion? 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. MCCURDY TO THE 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. KENNEDY 

Mr. McCURDY. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment to the amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. McCurpy to 
the amendment offered by Mr. KENNEDY: In 
the matter proposed to be added to title 10, 
United States Code: 

(1) In subsections (a) and (b) (1), strike 
out “would be in violation” and all that fol- 
lows through the end of each subsection 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“discriminates, on the basis of race, color, 
religion, sex, or national origin, in its em- 
ployment practices.“. 

(2) In subsection (b)(3), strike out sub- 
paragraph (A) and (D) and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

(A) Such contractor or its subcontractor 
is not discriminating, on the basis of race, 
color, religion, sex, or national origin, in its 
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employment practices in the foreign coun- 
try; 

B) Under such future contract, such 
contractor will not enter into a subcontract 
with a subcontractor until the Inspector 
General certifies that such subcontractor 
does not discriminate, on the basis of race, 
color, religion, sex, or national origin, in its 
employment practices in the foreign coun- 
try; or 

(O) such contractor or its subcontractor 
has refused to hire members of minority 
groups as a result of substantial and legiti- 
mate national security concerns.“ 

(3) In subsection (d)— 

(A) strike out paragraph (1); 

(B) strike out “DEFINITIONS.—" and insert 
in lieu thereof “DEFINITION.—"; and 

(C) strike out 2) SuBcONTRACTORS.—". 

Mr. McCURDY (during the read- 
ing). Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the amendment to the 
amendment be considered as read and 
printed in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCURDY. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer this amendment to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts in order to strike cer- 
tain provisions of his amendment re- 
lating to specifie U.S. statutes and law. 

Basically what my amendment does 
is incorporate the principles of U.S. 
law, and that is that firms should not 
discriminate on the basis of race, 
color, age, sex, or national origin in its 
employment practices. I believe that 
this amendment carries out the intent 
of the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

However, it does not go as far in 
order to raise constitutional questions 
and impose certain complications on 
the implementation of the intent of 
this amendment by the Department of 
Defense. It is clear that the United 
States does not condone discrimina- 
tion in its employment practices here, 
and we certainly do not do business 
with those that do discriminate, 
whether it is based on race, religion, 
sex, creed, or national origin. 

I yield to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman from Oklahoma 
for yielding. 

Is the intent of the amendment of 
the gentleman from Oklahoma to 
make the principles of antidiscrimina- 
tion that are provided in the United 
States the reference point for the in- 
spector general to use in determining 
whether a company engages in dis- 
criminatory employment practices? 
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Mr. McCURDY. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts is correct. 

Mr. KENNEDY. So the inspector 
general should use the standard we 
use here in the United States? 
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Mr. McCURDY. I believe he should 
use those standards, that is correct. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. McCURDY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. MoaKLey]. 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank my able colleague from Massa- 
chusetts, Mr. KENNEDY, for yielding, 
and rise in vigorous support of the 
amendment. 

The amendment is a cautious and 
balanced effort to impose a basic ethi- 
cal standard as part of United States 
defense procurement. 

Mr. Chairman, in Pretoria and Bel- 
fast and elsewhere such fundamental 
hopes as a right to compete for a job 
are denied on the basis of the color of 
people’s skin or the church in which 
they worship. 

The amendment proposed by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts will 
not halt such discrimination. We are 
reminded too often, in the daily un- 
folding of the news, that there are 
clear limits to how much we can do to 
arrest injustice in the world. 

However, Mr. Chairman, the Ameri- 
can people can demand that their tax 
dollar not be used to subsidize discrim- 
ination, and my friend from Massa- 
chusetts offers us an opportunity to 
enact that demand into law. 

Injustice and discrimination have 
been with us from the beginning of 
time, Mr. Chairman. Perhaps this 
amendment will not end it. Neverthe- 
less, Mr. Chairman, the amendment 
offers us to chance to take a stand and 
to say that hands stained by bigotry 
and injustice cannot, under law, reach 
out to our treasury. 

I proudly join my friend from Mas- 
sachusetts in that stand, and urge my 
colleagues to do so too, by adopting 
the pending amendment. 

Mr. McCURDY. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
serve the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
Gray of Illinois). Does any Member 
desire to speak in opposition to either 
the Kennedy amendment or the 
McCurdy amendment to the Kennedy 
amendment? 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. DICK- 
INSON] is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition 
reluctantly because I think this is a 
well intentioned amendment, both the 
original and the amendment thereto. 
This is another case of micromanaging 
on the part of the Congress so far as 
what the Department of Defense can 
do, first. Second, the amendment 
would require foreign contractors 
manufacturing in their country to 
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comply with United States equal op- 
portunity employment laws simply be- 
cause they sell their products to the 
DOD. This is the equivalent of making 
say General Dynamics have to comply 
with Spanish equal employment op- 
portunity laws because they sell the 
F-16 over there. 

We are setting in place, if we should 
pass this amendment, a scene whereby 
we are going to have reciprocity and 
reciprocal action on the part of for- 
eign countries who are going to impose 
restrictions and requirements on us 
which we do not presently have. It 
really gets into foreign relations and 
the business of the State Department 
in a very big way, in my opinion. 

Virtually no other country in the 
world imposes the same type of EEO 
standards as the United States because 
of the adoption of the so-called affirm- 
ative action portion. Accordingly, it is 
conceivable that no NATO ally or Is- 
raeli companies will be eligible for 
DOD contracts under this provision. 

Mr. Chairman, I think we are being 
very shortsighted. I think we are 
trying to legislate here on the floor 
matters which are best left up to both 
the State Department and the Depart- 
ment of Defense to negotiate with for- 
eign sovereign governments and not 
on the floor of the House, without 
hearings, without being able to elicit 
from the Department of Defense what 
the ripple effect might be, or from the 
State Department. 

I know my office has received sever- 
al calls from embassies, the British in 
particular, who are very vehemently 
opposing this because they do a lot of 
business with us. 

I think we are being shortsighted to 
write into legislation this requirement 
when no other country has the affirm- 
ative action portion that we put in our 
law. What we want to do in our coun- 
try is our business, but to say that for- 
eign governments have to comply with 
these laws I think is not in the best in- 
terest of defense contracting in gener- 
al, and I oppose the amendment. 


PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, I have a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Wisconsin will state 
his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, could the 
Chair help in determining how much 
time remains because I think the 
author of the original amendment, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY] has a number of requests 
for time. How will this proceed? First 
we have to dispose of the McCurdy 
amendment to the amendment, as I 
understand it? 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
gentleman is correct. 

Mr. ASPIN. And how much time is 
there remainding on the McCurdy 
amendment? 
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The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
McCurpy] has 1 minute remaining, 
and the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. KENNEDY] has 8 minutes re- 
maining on his original amendment. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, do we 
take that debate after or before the 
vote on the McCurdy amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
Chair will put the question first on the 
McCurdy perfecting amendment. 

Mr. ASPIN. And then the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, has 8 minutes re- 
maining on his amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
gentleman is correct. 

Mr. McCURDY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Dickinson] yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON. I am pleased to 
yield to the gentleman from Oklaho- 
ma. 

Mr. McCURDY. Mr. Chairman, if I 
could, I want to make two quick 
points. 

First is that by adopting the amend- 
ment that I have offered, it takes 
away the applicable statute. There is 
no reference whatsoever to U.S. appli- 
cable law. What we are saying is the 
standards of antidiscrimination, those 
principles. 

Second, if my colleagues will look at 
subsection C there is a provision that 
indicates that such contractor or sub- 
contractor has refused to hire mem- 
bers of minority groups as a result of 
substantial and legitimate national se- 
curity concerns. I am told that that 
can address the situation in Israel and 
it certainly alleviates the great con- 
cerns they have. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Chairman, let me say I think the 
gentleman from Oklahoma makes a 
substantial improvement on the origi- 
nal amendment, and certainly I think 
probably the Department of Defense 
could perhaps live with that. 

I do not think that the original 
amendment as proposed by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNE- 
py], is enforceable. I think it not only 
is unworkable, but puts a burden on 
both the inspector general and the De- 
partment of Defense and perhaps the 
State Department that would make it 
unworkable. I do believe the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Oklaho- 
ma corrects most if not all of the ob- 
jections to it, but I am not sure it goes 
far enough. 

Mr. McCURDY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield my 1 remaining minute to the 
gentleman from Connecticut IMr. 
Morrison]. 

Mr. MORRISON of Connecticut. 
Mr. Chairman, I thank the gentleman 
for yielding this time to me. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
the perfecting amendment and the 
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Kennedy amendment. I believe it is 
critically important that the resources 
of the U.S. Government and the con- 
tracting strength of the U.S. Govern- 
ment not be used in support of dis- 
crimination, wherever that may occur. 

These contracts are very valuable 
and the foreign firms that get them 
are very interested in having these 
contracts. We can use this kind of leg- 
islation in support of what we believe 
in, and what we believe in is nondis- 
crimination. 

Like the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Kennepy], I visited North- 
ern Ireland and saw the abuses in 
terms of employment practices where 
Catholics were not granted full and 
equal employment rights, and yet we 
are contracting with one or more firms 
in Northern Ireland despite that dis- 
crimination. I believe there are prob- 
ably other places in the world where 
such discrimination occurs. 

American taxpayer funds should not 
be used in support of discriminatory 
practices. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Oklahoma 
(Mr. McCurpy] to the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY]. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY] has 8 minutes remaining. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. DELLUMs]. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment offered 
by my distinguished colleague, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY] and I applaud him for his 
efforts in a very laudable amendment 
before this body. 

In supporting the gentleman I would 
make briefly several points. 

First of all, the American Govern- 
ment, it seems to me, has a responsi- 
bility to be consistent in its commit- 
ment against discrimination, whether 
the victim be an American or non- 
American. The Congress has recently 
overwhelmingly endorsed antidiscrimi- 
nation language in the Civil Rights 
Restoration Act which overturned the 
Supreme Court ruling in Grove City. 
The same principles, it seems to me, 
are at stake in this amendment. 

The fact that those who are being 
discriminated against are non-Ameri- 
cans, Mr. Chairman, does not lessen 
their humanity nor does it lessen their 
right to nondiscriminatory treatment 
by the U.S. Government. 

Further, if ever there was a time to 
use the power of the purse for the fur- 
thering of human rights, it is when so 
much of that purse is being doled out 
as in this case for defense contracting. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, the Members 
of this body and the American people 
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should be very disappointed by any de- 
fense contractor that finds such a re- 
quirement too burdensome. 

Mr. Chairman, there are a number 
of things that this amendment does. 
Let me state quickly in the remaining 
time what it does not do. 

It does not impose U.S. law on for- 
eign corporations. It does not apply to 
all suppliers. It does not impose civil 
damages, civil penalties, or put a viola- 
tor in breach of a contract. It simply 
forbids the award of additional con- 
tracts in the future. It does not apply 
to contracts less than $100,000 and, fi- 
nally, it does not apply to country but 
rather to companies, and it does not 
subject foreign companies to U.S. 
labor laws. 

With that explanation, Mr. Chair- 
man, I would urge my colleagues to 
overwhelmingly accept the amend- 
ment offered by the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY]. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Evans]. 

Mr. EVANS. Mr. Chairman, anyone 
who is truly concerned about protect- 
ing the rights of the worker should 
support the commonsense amendment 
being offered today by my colleague 
from Massachusetts, Mr. KENNEDY. By 
prohibiting the Department of De- 
fense from awarding a contract to any 
foreign defense contractor if it is de- 
termined that the contractor would be 
in violation of U.S. equal employment 
opportunity laws or orders, the Ken- 
nedy amendment would effectively 
prohibit the Defense Department 
from working with foreign contractors 
that discriminate against their work- 
ers. 

Over the past few decades, Congress 
and the American people have made 
great strides to ensure that all Ameri- 
cans—no matter what their beliefs, 
gender, or color—are free from dis- 
crimination in the workplace. It is 
only consistent, I would suggest, that 
we apply those same standards to for- 
eign companies seeking to do business 
with our country. Simply put, U.S, tax 
dollars should not be used to subsidize 
discrimination anywhere in the world. 
As long as our Nation remains commit- 
ted to the notion of workplace democ- 
racy, and as long as we continue to as- 
sociate ourselves with foreign busi- 
nesses, we cannot disassociate our- 
selves from discriminatory employ- 
ment practices abroad. 

Mr. Chairman, a vote for the Ken- 
nedy amendment is a vote against sub- 
sidized discrimination abroad. It de- 
serves our strong support. 

Mr. Y. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. WHEAT]. 

Mr. WHEAT. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding me this 
time. 
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Mr. Chairman, I rise in favor of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY]. 

This amendment is a simple, 
straightforward effort that asks that 
the DOD conduct business only with 
companies which do not discriminate 
in employment practices. While dis- 
crimination here in the United States 
is against the law, for too long, we 
have chosen to look the other way 
while the DOD subsidizes discrimina- 
tion abroad through the awarding of 
DOD contracts to companies that rou- 
tinely trample on human rights. 

There is an ironic contradiction to 
this practice. In effect, when the DOD 
awards such contracts, it makes a 
mockery of the very values of free- 
dom, justice, and respect for human 
rights which the DOD was created to 
defend in the first place. 

I do not support heavy-handed U.S. 
efforts to intervene in the internal af- 
fairs of other countries, and this 
amendment clearly does not require 
intervention. It affects only those cor- 
porations that voluntarily choose to 
bid on contracts with the DOD. Clear- 
ly, that’s our money, and that’s our 
business, not theirs. We should hold 
those corporations to the same stand- 
ards we hold American corporations. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment 
makes a powerful statement about 
American values. Very simply, it re- 
quires they be upheld. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. BUSTAMANTE]. 
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Mr. BUSTAMANTE. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in support of an amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY]. The amend- 
ment prohibits the Defense Depart- 
ment from doing business with compa- 
nies that discriminate in their employ- 
ment practices. What this amendment 
seeks is fairness in the procurement 
processes within the Department of 
Defense. By prohibiting the awarding 
of defense contracts to corporations, 
foreign or domestic, that discriminate 
against workers in foreign countries 
where the contracts are performed, 
the United States is ensuring that U.S. 
tax dollars are not used to subsidize 
discrimination anywhere in the world. 
As a Hispanic, I am appreciative of the 
effects of discrimination. The amend- 
ment contains safeguards that will 
protect national security by exempting 
goods or services that are not reason- 
ably available from another contractor 
and are essential to the Defense De- 
partment. Mr. Chairman, I ask my col- 
leagues in the House to support this 
amendment. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Hayes]. 
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Mr. HAYES of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of the amend- 
ment offered by the gentlemen from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY]. I be- 
lieve it is a reasonable proposal that 
simply brings fairness to our Depart- 
ment of Defense contract award proc- 
ess. 

We have devoted much time, much 
effort and in fact, many lives to fight- 
ing discrimination in the United 
States. It is only appropriate there- 
fore, that we be consistent in that 
struggle and demand that when it 
comes to the expenditure of hard 
earned tax dollars, that they too be 
used in a nondiscriminatory manner. 
No Member of this institution con- 
dones discrimination and neither does 
the vast majority of the American 
public. Therefore, it is only right that 
our official Government policies be 
consistent and reflect that position. 

The Kennedy amendment is careful- 
ly drafted so as not to jeopardize our 
national security nor the security of 
our allies. It does however, impose a 
harsh penalty, and that penalty being 
contract denial, on those companies 
which are found to blatantly discrimi- 
nate in their hiring practices. While I 
would personnally prefer an even 
stronger criteria on which to base 
denial of contracts, such as subjecting 
foreign companies to U.S. labor laws, 
the Kennedy amendment would not 
subject foreign companies to U.S. 
labor law. 

If the U.S. Government is to be con- 
sistent in advocating freedom and de- 
mocracy both at home and abroad, the 
Kennedy amendment certainly is con- 
sistent in that stance and in my judg- 
ment, furthers our goal of true free- 
dom for all the world’s people. 

I urge my colleagues on both sides of 
the aisle to vote in favor of this 
modest but worthwhile amendment. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. MAvROULEs]. 

Mr. MAVROULES. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, very simply I stand 
in support of the amendment put 
forth by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] as perfected 
by the gentleman from Oklahoma 
(Mr. McCurpy]. 

Quite frankly, all the arguments put 
forth are very solid, very objective, 
and in my view an amendment long, 
long overdue. Because many of us 
travel, Mr. Chairman, we see firsthand 
some of the conditions which Mr. KEN- 
NEDY has referred to. 

Therefore, I stand and give the gen- 
tleman my full support on his amend- 
ment. I am strongly in favor of it. I 
thank the gentleman for having the 
foresight to bring this amendment to 
the floor. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield my final minute to the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. MCCLOSKEY]. 
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Mr. McCLOSKEY. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to say 
very briefly that with Mr. KENNEDY'S 
positive approach and Mr. McCurpy’s 
commonsense modification, if you will, 
I think this amendment just stands 
for common sense and justice. It is 
somewhat ironic and I think a very 
negative sign that our defense money 
should be used to subsidize discrimina- 
tion overseas such as Mr. KENNEDY re- 
cently found in his overseas travels. 

I commend the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] very much 
for offering this amendment and 
thank the gentleman from Oklahoma 
(Mr. McCurpy] for perfecting it. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge strong support 
of the amendment. 

Mr. BORSKI. Mr. Chairman, | rise in support 
of the amendment offered by Congressman 
KENNEDY. | commend the Congressman from 
Massachusetts for his leadership in the fight 
for human rights and equal employment op- 
portunities. 

This amendment prohibits the Defense De- 
partment from awarding a contract to any for- 
eign defense contractor if the Department's 
inspector general determines that the contrac- 
tor would be in violation of any US. 
antidiscriminatory law. The company is inno- 
cent until proven guilty. 

A company determined to be guilty of dis- 
crimination may become eligible for contracts 
again when the inspector general certifies that 
the company is in compliance. 

The Kennedy amendment, however, does 
not impose U.S. law on foreign corporations. 
Only those companies that choose to bid on 
contracts with the Department of Defense will 
be affected. 

Also affected under the amendment would 
be only those contractors and subcontractors 
who perform a substantial portion of the work 
under the DOD contract; and only those con- 
tracts over $100,000 or substantially per- 
formed in the United States. 

Absent from the amendment are civil dam- 
ages and criminal penalties. 

The Kennedy amendment simply forbids the 
use of U.S. tax dollars to subsidize discrimina- 
tion anywhere in the world. 

For more than 200 years we have struggled 
to eliminate discrimination and to provide jus- 
tice and equal opportunity for all citizens. 

Yet around the world, employers routinely 
discriminate against people because of their 
political views, religious beliefs, gender or skin 
color, When the Government of the United 
States awards contracts to these firms, our 
country condones and subsidizes the sins that 
we have tried so long and so hard to correct. 

Mr. Chairman, employment discrimination is 
wrong, whether it occurs in the United States, 
South Africa, the Soviet Union, or Northern 
Ireland. | urge all of my colleagues to stand up 
for human rights and justice, and join me in 
support of the Kennedy amendment. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no further requests for time and 
I yield back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
Gray of Illinois). The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
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man from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNE- 
DY], as amended. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman pro tempore announced 
that the ayes appeared to have it. 


RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. DICKINSON, Mr. Chairman, I 
demand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—ayes 365, noes 
50, answered “present” 0, not voting 
16, as follows: 


[Roll No. 95] 


AYES—365 
Ackerman Dingell Inhofe 
Akaka DioGuardi Ireland 
Alexander Dixon Jacobs 
Anderson Donnelly Jeffords 
Andrews Dorgan (ND) Jenkins 
Annunzio Dowdy Johnson (CT) 
Anthony Downey Johnson (SD) 
Applegate Durbin Jones (NC) 
Aspin Dwyer Jones (TN) 
Atkins Dymally Jontz 
AuCoin Early Kanjorski 
Baker Eckart Kaptur 
Ballenger Edwards (CA) Kasich 
Bartlett Edwards (OK) Kastenmeier 
Bates Emerson Kennedy 
Beilenson English Kennelly 
Bennett Erdreich Kildee 
Bentley Espy Kleczka 
Bereuter Evans Kolbe 
Berman Fascell Kolter 
Bevill Fazio Konnyu 
Bilbray Feighan Kostmayer 
Bilirakis Fish LaFalce 
Bliley Flake Lagomarsino 
Boehlert Flippo Lancaster 
Boggs Florio Lantos 
Boland Ford (MI) Leach (IA) 
Bonior Ford (TN) Lehman (CA) 
Bonker Frank Lehman (FL) 
Borski Frost Leland 
Bosco Gallegly Lent 
Boucher Gallo Levin (MI) 
Boxer Garcia Levine (CA) 
Brennan Gaydos Lewis (CA) 
Brooks Gejdenson Lewis (FL) 
Broomfield Gekas Lewis (GA) 
Brown (CA) Gephardt Lightfoot 
Brown (CO) Gilman Lipinski 
Bruce Gingrich Lloyd 
Bryant Gliekman Lott 
Buechner Gonzalez Lowery (CA) 
Burton Goodling Lowry (WA) 
Bustamante Gordon Lujan 
Callahan Gradison Luken, Thomas 
Campbell Grandy Mack 
Cardin Grant MacKay 
Carper Gray (IL) Madigan 
Carr Gray (PA) Manton 
Chandler Green Markey 
Chapman Gregg Martin (IL) 
Chappell Guarini Martin (NY) 
Clarke Gunderson Martinez 
Clay Hall (OH) Matsui 
Clement Hall (TX) Mavroules 
Coats Hamilton Mazzoli 
Coble Harris McCloskey 
Coelho Hastert McCollum 
Coleman (MO) Hatcher McCrery 
Coleman (TX) Hawkins McCurdy 
Collins Hayes (IL) McDade 
Conte Hayes (LA) McEwen 
Conyers Hefley McGrath 
Cooper Hefner McHugh 
Coughlin Henry MeMillan (NC) 
Courter Hertel McMillen (MD) 
Coyne Hiler Meyers 
Darden Hochbrueckner Mfume 
Davis (IL) Holloway Michel 
Davis (MI) Hopkins Miller (CA) 
de la Garza Horton Miller (OH) 
DeFazio Hoyer Miller (WA) 
Dellums Hubbard Mineta 
Derrick Hughes Moakley 
DeWine Hutto Molinari 
Dicks Hyde Montgomery 
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Moorhead Roe Stenholm 
Morella Rogers Stratton 
Morrison(CT) Rose Studds 
Morrison (WA) Rostenkowski Sundquist 
Mrazek Roth Sweeney 
Murphy Roukema Swift 
Murtha Rowland (CT) Swindall 
Myers Rowland (GA) Synar 
Nagle Roybal Tallon 
Natcher Russo Tauke 
Neal Sabo Tauzin 
Nelson Saiki Thomas (GA) 
Nichols Savage Torres 
Nowak Sawyer Torricelli 
Oberstar Saxton Towns 
Obey Schaefer Traficant 
Olin Scheuer Traxler 
Ortiz Schneider Udall 
Owens (NY) Schroeder Upton 
Owens (UT) Schuette Valentine 
Panetta Schulze Vander Jagt 
Parris Schumer Vento 
Pashayan Sensenbrenner Visclosky 
Patterson Sharp Volkmer 
Pease Shays Vucanovich 
Pelosi Sikorski Walgren 
Penny Sisisky Walker 
Pepper Skages Watkins 
Perkins Skeen Waxman 
Petri Skelton Weber 
Pickett Slattery Weiss 
Pickle Slaughter (NY) Weldon 


Porter Slaughter (VA) Wheat 
Price Smith (FL) Whittaker 
Pursell Smith (IA) Whitten 
Rahall Smith (NJ) Williams 
Rangel Smith (TX) Wilson 
Ravenel Smith, Robert Wise 
Regula (OR) Wolf 
Rhodes Snowe Wolpe 
Richardson Solarz Wortley 
Ridge Solomon Wyden 
Rinaldo Spence Wylie 
Ritter Spratt Yates 
Roberts Staggers Yatron 
Robinson Stallings Young (AK) 
Rodino Stark Young (FL) 
NOES—50 
Archer Dreier Marlenee 
Armey Fawell McCandless 
Badham Fields Mollohan 
Barnard Foley Nielson 
Barton Frenzel Oxley 
Bateman Gibbons Packard 
Bunning Hammerschmidt Quillen 
Byron Hansen Shaw 
Cheney Herger Shumway 
Clinger Houghton Shuster 
Combest Huckaby Smith (NE) 
Craig Hunter Smith, Robert 
Crane Kyl (NH) 
Dannemeyer Leath (TX) Stangeland 
DeLay Livingston Stump 
Dickinson Lukens, Donald Taylor 
Dornan (CA) Lungren Thomas (CA) 
NOT VOTING—16 
Biaggi Foglietta Ray 
Boulter Kemp Smith, Denny 
Crockett Latta (OR) 
Daub Mica St Germain 
Duncan Moody Stokes 
Dyson Oakar 
1612 


Messrs. HUNTER, SHAW, and 
DORNAN of California changed their 
votes from “aye” to “no”. 

Messrs. CALLAHAN, MOLINARI, 
SKEEN, LIPINSKI, RANGEL, and 
NAGLE changed their votes from 
“no” to “aye.” 

So the amendment as amended, was 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
Gray of Illinois). Under the rule, 
amendment No. 30 to be offered by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
LaF atce] is now in order. 
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AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, LA FALCE 

Mr. LaFALCE. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The text of the amendment is as fol- 
lows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LaFatce; On 
page 131, strike out line 18 and all that fol- 
lows through page 132, line 7. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. 
Under the rule, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. LaFatce] will be recog- 
nized for 15 minutes, and a Member in 
opposition will be recognized for 15 
minutes. 
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Mr. LAFALCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman. The amendment of- 
fered by myself and my colleagues, 
Mr. Cooper and Mr. McDape, would 
strike section 808 from the bill. 

Section 808 infringes upon small 
business programs established under 
the Small Business Act by effectively 
prohibiting small business set-asides 
and section 8(a) awards to disadvan- 
taged small business concerns for any 
clothing and textile contract awarded 
by the military having an anticipated 
value of over $100,000. These small 
business set-aside programs are the 
primary mechanisms established by 
Congress for encouraging the utiliza- 
tion of small business concern in Fed- 
eral procurement activities. Fully half 
of all procurement contracts awarded 
to small business are awarded through 
the set-aside procurement method. In 
fiscal year 1987, $570 million in cloth- 
ing contracts were awarded under the 
small business set-aside and 8(a) pro- 
gram alone. The vast majority of these 
contracts were for amounts in excess 
of $100,000. If this provision is not 
striken from the bill the set-aside pro- 
gram will come to an end in this indus- 
try and there could be massive disloca- 
tion of workers throughout many 
States. 

Section 808 was motivated by a 
desire to decrease the percentage of 
set-asides in Government purchases of 
clothing and textiles, and increase the 
portion of such purchases available for 
unrestricted industry competition. 
There are a number of alternatives 
available for dealing with the concen- 
tration of set-asides in certain mar- 
kets. Dollar caps, however, appear to 
be most objectionable. While this 
methodology would free portions of 
the market for competition among 
firms of all sizes it would not serve the 
interests of smaller firms and would 
actually militate against achieving 
many of the national objectives of the 
set-aside program. 

Imposition of a dollar cap would 
allow the larger small firms to domi- 
nate the set-aside market. This would 
drive the smaller firms out of business 
and lead to increased concentration in 
the market. 
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In addition, the dollar cap methodol- 
ogy is not likely to produce the shel- 
tered effect needed to attract new en- 
trants and to encourage the truly 
small firms to stay in the market. 
Newer and smaller firms would find 
the set-aside market of little benefit. 
Caps, therefore, would work against 
the set-aside objective of creating a 
sheltered market where new firms can 
enter and build their productive capac- 
ity. 

Testimony presented to the Commit- 
tee on Small Business in recent hear- 
ings leads us to conclude that while 
market share would be affected, dollar 
thresholds would likely lead to domi- 
nation in the set-aside market, discour- 
age new market entrants, and hurt the 
truly small and minority businesses 
now selling to the Government. 

An attempt was made by the Armed 
Services Committee in last year’s De- 
fense authorization bill to impose a 
similar dollar threshold on the size of 
clothing and textile contracts that 
could be set aside for small businesses. 
The amendment was withdrawn by 
Chairman AspIN when he was advised 
that the Parliamentarian was favor- 
ably disposed to granting my commit- 
tee’s request for a sequential referral. | 

Recognizing that there may be a 
problem in this area, a commitment 
was made to Mrs. Byron, the author 
of section 808, that if she introduced a 
bill that would be properly referred to 
the Small Business Committee, we 
would hold hearings and attempt to 
resolve the problem. 

Pursuant to that commitment, Mrs. 
Byron introduced H.R. 2703 which 
would afford the relief she is seeking. 
H.R. 2703 was referred to the Small 
Business Committee, and 3 days of full 
committee hearings were held on 
March 22, 23, and 24, 1988, to address 
H.R. 2703 and related-size standard 
issues. Mrs. Byron and three other 
Members appeared and testified at 
those hearings. As a result of our 
hearings, and in furtherance of its ju- 
risdictional responsibilities, the Small 
Business Committee is proceeding in 
good faith to address and resolve the 
problem. At a full committee meeting 
held last Thursday, April 28, the 
Small Business Committee ordered fa- 
vorably reported H.R. 4174—a bill re- 
authorizing SBA and providing for 
substantial reform of the set-aside pro- 
gram in the clothing and textile indus- 
try. 

Section 808 was drafted in such a 
way, this year, so as to technically 
avoid a sequential referral even 
though this parlimentary maneuver 
has resulted in proposing a method of 
controlling set-asides that will be de- 
vasting to smaller firms. A dollar cap 
on the purchases of clothing, if en- 
acted, would result in severe economic 
dislocation in many areas of the coun- 
try and cause substantial harm to nu- 
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merous small and minority business 
concerns. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I am 
firmly opposed to the concept of 
dollar limitations on set-asides for the 
reason that such limitations prevent 
the program from achieving its goals 
and purposes. The harm caused by al- 
lowing dollar limitations to be set in 
relation to this one industry category, 
clothing and textiles, would have a 
damaging affect on the set-aside pro- 
gram, small businesses, and the 
common good. 

I urge my colleagues to support our 
amendment and to permit the Small 
Business Committee to bring to the 
floor a more reasoned approach in a 
far more appropriate legislative vehi- 
cle. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Does 
a Member desire to speak in opposi- 
tion to the amendment? 

Mrs. BYRON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to speak in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
gentlewoman from Maryland [Mrs. 
Byron] is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mrs. BYRON. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to engage in a colloquy with 
the chairman of the Small Business 
Committee. 

Let me first of all say that the 
amendment the gentleman wishes to 
strike is an amendment I worked on 
last year once again this year. Because 
virtually all contracts are set aside for 
small business and if a company is not 
small, it is not eligible even to bid on a 
DOD contract. 

The chairman last year with our dis- 
cussion stated that he would look at it 
and would report out a bill this year in 
the small business authorization with 
this amendment in it, which he did 
last week. I expect that to arrive on 
the floor soon. 

I believe the Senate is working on a 
small business authorization bill. I am 
not familiar with their timetable of it. 

If the issue is turned over to the 
Small Business Committee and they 
fail to pass a bill out this year, can I 
get some assurance that the chairman 
will once again next year look at it, as 
we did last year? 

The thing that I find very difficult is 
the subterfuge that has been found in 
companies splitting into five different 
categories to maintain their small 
business status, due to the indictment 
of several companies for fraudulently 
representing themselves as small busi- 
ness, we have a shortfall in the uni- 
form area. I think when I testified 
before the gentleman's subcommittee, 
I was describing several scenarios 
whereby the military had a shortfall 
in raincoats and other clothing for our 
military at a time when they are 
needed. 

I think we all understand, first of 
all, what is in our districts and we un- 
derstand that the best. I have a com- 
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pany in my district that has three 
plants. Those plants in my district are 
all small and come under this catego- 
ry. One of them employs 250, another 
about 125, another 100. Those people 
in those plants as far as they are con- 
cerned are a small business, but be- 
cause they are owned by a large com- 
pany they are precluded from bidding 
on DOD contracts, and yet DOD has 
said that in their area there is a need. 

I think we all have agreed that there 
is a problem with respect to clothing 
and textiles. I think we have reached 
an agreement on a solution. The only 
unresolved issue is what legislative ve- 
hicle that we should use. 

The chairman and I disagree. He 
feels that it should be resolved as part 
of the Small Business Authorization 
Act and has reported a bill from his 
committee. 

I disagree with this, and since the 
Parliamentarian has said that my 
amendment was germane to the De- 
fense authorization bill, that amend- 
ment was presented and is now incor- 
porated into that bill. 

What I would like for the chairman 
is to hope that they will be successful 
in resolving this with his small busi- 
ness authorization this year, and if 
they are unsuccessful in reaching that 
goal, I hope that in all fairness the 
gentleman will not oppose my amend- 
ment next year if it is authorized to 
the DOD Act next year. 

Mr. LaFALCE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. BYRON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. LAFALCE. Well, Mr. Chairman, 
I have difficulties with section 808 
both procedurally and substantively. I 
think it is the most objectionable way 
to proceed. 

I oppose philosophically the whole 
concept of dollar caps. 

I am also cognizant, however, of the 
problem within the clothing and tex- 
tile industry, at least as perceived by 
the gentlewoman from Maryland. 
That is why we have attempted 
through the Small Business Commit- 
tee to deal with the gentlewoman’s 
problem. I think that working in con- 
cert with other Congressmen from af- 
fected districts, affected from a differ- 
ent perspective than that of the gen- 
tlewoman, such as the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Cooper], working with 
the ranking minority member, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
McDane], we have been able to come 
up with what we think is the basis for 
a compromise. We reported that out. I 
hope it will pass the floor of the 
House of Representatives. I hope it 
will survive the conference. 

I pledge to the gentlewoman that if 
it does not, that I will have the Small 
Business Committee again try in the 
future to work it out. 

I think it is going to be successful. I 
do not think we are going to have a 
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problem either on the floor of the 
House or with the Senate in confer- 
ence. 

While I hate to speculate about next 
year, I could not go along with this 
particular amendment next year, 
either, if we were unsucessful in the 
Small Business Committee, because I 
am opposed to the concept of caps, 
period. However, I am for addressing 
the problem of concentration and will 
work with the gentlewoman toward 
that end. 

Mrs. BYRON. Well, as the gentle- 
man knows, the Parliamentarian did 
not refer the amendment to the Small 
Business Committee, but rather to the 
Armed Services Committee. 

So our feeling on my side that it is 
germane to the DOD bill. 

Mr. BADHAM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. BYRON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. BADHAM. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentlewoman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, as the gentlewoman 
has suggested, we have had this same 
argument before us in the past. We on 
the Armed Services Committee have 
waited and waited for the Small Busi- 
ness Committee, whom we respect and 
we respect its chairman, our good 
friend, to do something, and nothing 
has happened. 

So we have a situation now where 
there are a substantial number of busi- 
nesses who ordinarily would qualify to 
bid on these kinds of textile and cloth- 
ing bids, but cannot because they are 
judged, for some reason, not to be 
small business. 

The chairman in the agreement that 
we had last year promised to hold 
hearings and has proposed language in 
an authorization bill to address this 
issue, but the bill is discretionary that 
has come out of the gentleman’s com- 
mittee, and it only gives an admoni- 
tion to the CBA to try to look at the 
problem. 

So I think it is unfortunate that we 
have these kinds of problems that go 
on. This is another example, there- 
fore, of a jurisdictional dispute that 
allows the micromanagement of de- 
fense, precluding in many cases repon- 
sible qualified bidders from bidding on 
something that is going to try to save 
defense dollars. I just wanted to regis- 
ter that objection on this part of the 
aisle. 

Mr. LAFALCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. 
McDape}. 

Mr. McDADE. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to associate myself with the comments 
made by the gentleman from New 
York. 

The idea of trying to control this 
problem with a dollar cap is substan- 
tively totally wrong. I do not think 
that any of us should be disabused of 
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the notion that were we to permit the 
bill to proceed with this language in it, 
there would be 140 small businesses in 
31 States put out of the business of 
bidding on defense contracts in the 
morning. 
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That is the result that none of us 
want to see. That is the reason that 
the Committee on Small Business has 
marked up, and has reported a new au- 
thorization bill which we will bring to 
the floor which will deal with this 
problem. 

There are always people on both 
sides of this issue back and forth con- 
stantly examining it. It ought to be ex- 
amined but it ought not be attempted 
to be dealt with by a dollar cap which 
will disadvantage small businesses all 
over the Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge support for 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. LAFALCE]. 

Mr. LAFALCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
COOPER]. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I urge 
my colleagues to cast what I consider 
to be one of the easiest yes votes that 
we will certainly be able to cast in this 
Congress, a vote on the LaFalce- 
McDade-Cooper amendment. This is 
true because the fixed dollar cap is an 
idea that in my opinion is deeply 
flawed. As the DSG report itself states 
on amendment 30, section 808 of the 
bill in effect precludes small business 
setasides and the award of contracts to 
minority businesses under the Small 
Business Act. 

Let me repeat that, the current sec- 
tion of the Defense authorization bill, 
section 808, in effect precludes small 
business setasides and the award of 
contracts to minority businesses under 
the Small Business Act. 

What we are talking about here is a 
radical change in policy that I do not 
feel most any Member of this House 
could possibly agree with. The fixed 
dollar cap idea is a deeply flawed con- 
cept. We are trying to address in the 
Committee on Small Business a better 
solution to the problem. 

We have appreciated the help of our 
colleagues on the Committee on 
Armed Services to try to help us solve 
this problem. There is a better way to 
do it. I urge my colleagues to support 
the bill that will be coming to the 
floor soon, H.R. 4174, the small busi- 
ness authorization bill, which will 
have a reasoned and careful solution 
to this problem. 

Mrs. BYRON. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time, and I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. LAFALCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Conyers]. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman from New York 
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(Mr. LaFatce], the chairman of the 
Committee on Small Business, for 
yielding me this time. I just want to 
weigh in on behalf of the minority 
small business concerns that will also 
be affected. The truth of the matter is 
that were we not striking this section, 
it would do great harm to the set-aside 
concept. Ironically, it would hurt even 
the smaller businesses that would be 
brought in under the cap and it would 
do harm to the businesses that might 
be growing under our set-asides in 8(a) 
if they were to be precluded at this 
rather small amount. The discussion 
that has been going on here between 
the authors of this amendment to 
strike are excellent. I support the rea- 
soning. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. LaFatce], 
the chairman of the Committee on 
Small Business, for bringing this 
motion to strike to the Defense Au- 
thorization Act. 

Mr. LaFALCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to make two 
points in closing. In response to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. 
BADHAM], let me say that from the day 
that we entered into an agreement 
with respect to the appropriations pro- 
vision which put section 921 of the 
previous Congress’ DOD bill on hold 
until May 31, the Committee on Small 
Business has acted in concert with in- 
terested Members from the Committee 
on Armed Services and other commit- 
tees, and has acted with the utmost 
dispatch. The very first opportunity 
we could act was in the small business 
authorization bill and we have acted in 
a manner that I think is generally ac- 
ceptable to all. 

The second point is if my amend- 
ment should fail, if section 808 of the 
bill should remain within the bill, we 
would effectively take $500 million of 
contracts that are going to small busi- 
nesses and minority businesses, and 
give it to big businesses. That is why 
the amendment should be passed over- 
whelmingly. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no further re- 
quests for time, and I yield back the 
balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
Gray of Illinois). The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. LAF atce]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Pur- 
suant to the notice provided by the 
chairman of the Committee on Armed 
Services earlier today under para- 
graph 6 of section 2 of House Resolu- 
tion 436, and pursuant to the unani- 
mous-consent request of Friday, April 
29, 1988, it is now in order to debate 
the amendment relating to limitations 
on the Coast Guard in the Persian 
Gulf for 40 minutes, equally divided 
by the proponent of the amendment 
and a Member opposed thereto. 
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AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ASPIN 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, pursuant 
to the rule, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the amendment. 

The text of the amendment is as fol- 
lows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Asprn: On 
page 74, after line 9, insert the following 
new section: 

“SEC. 353. PROHIBITION ON THE USE OF COAST 
GUARD. RESOURCES IN THE PERSIAN 

“That notwithstanding any other law, the 
Secretary of the department in which the 
Coast Guard is operating shall not use or 
authorize the use of any vessels, assets, per- 
sonnel, or other resources of the Coast 
Guard to carry out any activities in the Per- 
sian Gulf region other than activities which 
were carried out with such resources in such 
region during the 1-year period ending April 
26, 1988.” 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
AsPIN] is recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentlemen from Florida [Mr. PEPPER]. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman from Wisconsin, 
the chairman of the Committee on 
Armed Services, for yielding me this 
time. 

By way of preliminary statement I 
would like to begin by yielding briefly 
to the gentleman from Washington 
(Mr. Lowry]. 

Mr. LOWRY of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I appreciate the gentleman 
from Florida (Mr. PEPPER], the chair- 
man of the Committee on Rules, for 
yielding, and for his outstanding lead- 
ership on bringing this to a very satis- 
factory situation concerning the sub- 
ject before us. 

The subject of the amendment, the 
Pepper-Lowry amendment, was to 
direct that the Coast Guard not be de- 
ployed to the Persian Gulf for activi- 
ties in the Persian Gulf. This amend- 
ment came about of course because we 
had received information that the ad- 
ministration was considering deploy- 
ing six 110-foot Coast Guard patrol 
boats to the Persian Gulf. We felt that 
Congress had intended as the first pri- 
ority that those patrol boats be used 
for service here in drug enforcement, 
interdiction, fisheries enforcement, 
and things of that order. Our amend- 
ment was to direct the administration 
not to go ahead with the deployment 
of these vessels to the Persian Gulf. 

We subsequently received, and the 
leadership on both sides of the aisle 
received yesterday from the Secretary 
of Defense notification that the Secre- 
tary had taken under consideration 
the proposal and had decided not to 
request the deployment of the six 
Coast Guard patrol boats to the Per- 
sian Gulf. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to commend 
the Secretary of Defense for making 
that decision and to ask the gentleman 
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from Wisconsin, the chairman of the 
Committee on Armed Services, if it is 
his understanding that the planned 
deployment of the Coast Guard patrol 
boats will not go forward and that the 
Secretary of Defense has communicat- 
ed to Congress and to him specifically 
that any future consideration of such 
a deployment would only be taken 
after very due notice to Congress so 
that we would have a chance to act. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman is correct about that matter. I 
received a letter from the Secretary of 
Defense in that regard and it is my in- 
tention to include that letter in the 
Record when we go back into the 
House. 

Let me read the relevant paragraph 
that addresses the concern that the 
gentleman from Washington expresses 
concerning due notice if the policy 
should change. 

It says: 

In light of these questions and concerns I 
have decided not to request a deployment of 
Coast Guard ships to the Persian Gulf at 
this time. Over the next several months we 
will further review our force structure in 
the area. In the event that it is determined, 
at some time in the future, that Coast 
Guard forces are necessary to our policy 
and goals in the Persian Gulf, I can assure 
you that I will again consult with Congress 
before a decision is made. 

Mr. LOWRY of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

Mr. LOWRY of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I thank the gentleman 
from Wisconsin for reading that into 
the Recorp. Again I would like to ask 
the gentleman from Wisconsin if he 
takes that as saying that that would 
definitely give us a chance to partici- 
pate within that decision and if Con- 
gress did not think that decision was 
the right thing to be done that we 
would have ample chance to modify 
that decision? 

Mr. ASPIN. I believe that this does 
not say anything about how much 
time before the decision would be 
changed that they would consult, but I 
do think that our relations with the 
Secretary of Defense, Mr. Carlucci, on 
a number of issues have shown him to 
be an honorable man and I think that 
he is showing by this letter that he 
wants to cooperate. I feel this does 
give us the assurance that we need. 

Mr. LOWRY of Washington. If the 
gentleman will yield further, that is 
certainly the feeling that I have from 
that communication. I do again want 
to commend the Secretary of Defense 
for this communication, and I wish to 
thank the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. PEPPER] the chairman of the 
Committee on Rules for his outstand- 
ing leadership on this issue. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Chairman, this 
matter concerned us very much when 
we first received information that six 
cutters from the Coast Guard were to 
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be transferred to the Persian Gulf. 
That came on the heels of the Con- 
gress already having cut $100 million 
from the Coast Guard budget which 
according to the Commandant of the 
Coast Guard, Admiral Yost, had al- 
ready reduced a large portion of their 
service by 55 percent. In addition to 
that, that cut had already reduced 
their ability to serve rescue missions 
on the high seas. So we were very 
much concerned that these six Coast 
Guard cutters were to be transferred 
out of the Caribbean away from the 
Miami area where they were doing 
such a fine job in interdicting the 
drugs that are flowing in such great 
volume into our country. I want to 
commend the distinguished gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Hutto] for calling a 
meeting where we had an expression 
from the membership of this House 
expressing very strong opposition to 
this proposed transfer. 

We had wondered why some of these 
countries whose oil we are protecting, 
and whose oil we are escorting, why 
they could not furnish cutters, why 
some of our allies who have now come 
into this operation with us, why they 
could not afford cutters to the effort 
rather than taking away those that 
are so critically employed in our coun- 
try in this devastating drug traffic 
that is pouring with such devastating 
effect into our country. Since we have 
the assurance from the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Armed 
Services, which in turn comes from 
the Department of Defense, that if 
they ever change their mind and 
decide to transfer these cutters that 
Congress will be notified amply in ad- 
vance so that we may take such action 
as the Congress might choose to take 
to prevent such a transfer. I am pre- 
pared, after we hear what discussions 
others may wish to engage in, to offer 
a unanimous-consent motion in light 
of that. 

Mr. HUTTO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. HUTTO. Mr. Chairman, I appre- 
ciate the gentleman from Wisconsin 
yielding. 

Mr. BADHAM. Mr. Chairman, I 
have a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Will 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Aspin] yield to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. BapHam] for a parlia- 
mentary inquiry? 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 

Mr. BADHAM. Mr. Chairman, I 
have a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BADHAM. Mr. Chairman, we 
have an amendment before us. How 
much time remains for the propo- 
nents? 
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The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
AspiIn] has 14 minutes remaining, and 
it is the intent of the Chair to recog- 
nize the gentleman from California 
(Mr. BapHamM] in opposition to the 
amendment for 20 minutes. 

Mr. BADHAM. I thank the Chair- 
man. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. Hutto]. 

Mr. HUTTO. Mr. Chairman, I appre- 
ciate very much the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin yielding, and I 
want to thank him and the distin- 
guished gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
PEPPER], the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Rules, and the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Lowry], and all who 
have worked on this issue. As chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Coast 
Guard and Navigation as well as being 
a member of the Committee on Armed 
Services, I have been deeply involved 
in this matter, and when the Comman- 
dant of the Coast Guard, Admiral 
Yost, mentioned to me that this was 
under consideration a number of days 
ago, I expressed hesitancy because of 
the fact that the Coast Guard is 
strapped in its funding and we are 
having to do all we can to piece to- 
gether every piece of equipment to 
fight the war on drugs. 
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At the same time I said to him that 
if it is a matter of greater national se- 
curity and if we can provide for a con- 
tinuation of the war on drugs, then 
perhaps something can be worked out. 
Then as Mr. PEPPER mentioned I asked 
for a briefing which we had with not 
only members of the Subcommittee on 
Coast Guard and Navigation of the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, but the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] as 
well as members of the Committee on 
Appropriations, the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, and the Committee on 
Armed Services. We had a very good 
meeting with Commandant Yost and 
also a representative of the JCS and 
talked about the problem, and at that 
time a great number of Members ex- 
pressed their opposition to sending 
these 110-foot Island-class patrol boats 
to the Persian Gulf. There was a feel- 
ing, I think, that we wanted to do 
what was right if they were actually 
needed. 

Iam very pleased that the Secretary 
of Defense has acceded to our wishes 
on this matter, and I am sure that he 
took all of this into consideration. 

I would like to take this moment to 
say that we have got to do something 
about funding the Coast Guard as was 
mentioned. We had a $103 million 
shortfall last year. It would have been 
more without the defense appropria- 
tions helping us, and Admiral Yost 
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had to cut some facilities. If we do not 
get some help, there will be further 
cuts. I am asking for, and I appreciate 
the Subcommittee on Transportation 
of the Committee on Appropriations 
approving last week a $60 million re- 
programming so that in this fiscal 
year we can get the Coast Guard back 
on its feet running regular patrols, 
and if we can get the Committee on 
Appropriations and all the Congress to 
go along on our request for fiscal year 
1989, the Coast Guard will be able to 
resume patrols which have been cut by 
55 percent. 

They will not be able to open facili- 
ties closed, but we can at least get 
back to the war on drugs and doing all 
the other missions that the Coast 
Guard is called upon to do. 

In closing, I want to say that the 
Coast Guard is a service. It is not in 
the Defense Department, but it is a 
service like the Army, Air Force, Navy, 
and Marine Corps, and they do a fine 
job for the United States of America, 
and they were willing and ready to go 
to the Persian Gulf and do whatever is 
asked of them. 

I want to say also that I have writ- 
ten to Secretary Carlucci asking him 
to notify Congress early on in the 
process if and when they consider 
again using Coast Guard assets for the 
war in the Persian Gulf and, likewise, 
ask the Commandant of the Coast 
Guard to have a contingency plan so 
we can minimize as to any of the regu- 
lar duties of the Coast Guard, particu- 
larly our efforts to conduct the war on 
drugs. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to commend both gentlemen from 
Florida [Mr. PEPPER and Mr. Hutto] 
and the gentleman from Washington 
(Mr. Lowry] for their interest in this 
issue and for their vigilance on it. 

I think the Secretary of Defense has 
done the obvious thing, because I 
think had the Lowry-Pepper amend- 
ment come to the floor, it would have 
passed overwhelmingly, and I am glad 
to see that the Secretary took the 
action that he did. 

I yield to the gentleman from Flori- 
da (Mr. PEPPER]. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Chairman, under 
the rule, we are entitled to 20 minutes 
and the minority is entitled to 20 min- 
utes. If the minority wishes to exercise 
its 20 minutes, I will defer asking 
unanimous consent to withdraw this 
amendment. If they do not wish to 
make any statement, I will make the 
motion now. 

Mr. ASPIN. We are at the end of our 
discussion. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
Chair would state that as long as the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has the 
floor or does not reserve his time, the 
Chair cannot recognize the gentleman. 
As soon as the gentleman from Wis- 
consin reserves his time, the Chair can 
recognize the minority for 20 minutes. 
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Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve 
the balance of our time. 

I point out that we are going to 
withdraw the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
gentleman from California [Mr. 
Bapuam] is recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. BADHAM. Mr. Chairman, I am 
well aware of what is going on here, 
and I think the Members of the House 
ought to be well aware of what is 
going on here, too. 

I would just like to say a few things 
about this procedure and about this 
particular amendment, and that is 
that we are discussing the Coast 
Guard here, and we are discussing 
drug enforcement, and when we are 
discussing the Coast Guard, I think it 
should be pointed out that this is not 
the Coast Guard bill. This is the De- 
partment of Defense authorization 
bill, and there is nothing in there 
about Coast Guard. That is point No. 
1 


Point No. 2 is the subject has been 
brought up of antidrug enforcement, 
and the war on drugs, and now we 
have the Coast Guard interjected by 
an amendment here before us into the 
DOD authorization bill. I think it just 
ought to be pointed out that we have a 
situation here where no other drug 
amendments were allowed in the DOD 
bill, no amendments were allowed to 
be made in order under the rule by the 
Committee on Rules to fight drugs, 
using the military assets of the United 
States of America until now, somehow, 
we have a Coast Guard authorization 
bill right in here in this bill. 

What does this amendment do? This 
amendment says that we cannot send 
Coast Guard cutters to the Persian 
Gulf. Well now, that sounds like a log- 
ical thing to do. How did it get here? 
How did this amendment get to the 
floor? We had a cutoff date of Thurs- 
day, whatever it was of April, or 
maybe it was March, that no amend- 
ment would be allowed to be consid- 
ered on the floor as in order if it had 
not been submitted to the Committee 
on Rules by 5 o'clock on one Thursday 
afternoon about 2 weeks ago. 

Every Member on this floor ought to 
know that this amendment got to the 
Committee on Rules after the deadline 
was passed. This amendment here 
before us today is here illegally, and it 
has to do with something that is not in 
the bill—the Coast Guard. It has 
something to do with something that 
is not even allowed by the Committee 
on Rules to be discussed, and that is 
drug enforcement. 

There are just a few more things 
about this, and that is that when we 
talk about micromanagement of the 
Defense Department, my colleagues 
on both sides of the aisle, when we 
talk about micromanagement of the 
Department of Defense, let me tell 
you how micro this gets. This amend- 
ment which came illegally and late to 
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the Committee on Rules was offered 
because a rumor had been heard that 
the Defense Department was consider- 
ing sending some Coast Guard cutters 
to the Persian Gulf. I doubt very 
much that that would have ever hap- 
pened, but when we talk about the ad- 
mirals and generals here on this floor, 
on a rumor that the Secretary of De- 
fense was thinking about sending 
Coast Guard cutters to the Persian 
Gulf, the generals and admirals on 
this floor took an amendment forth- 
with to the Committee on Rules of 
this body and said, Don't even think 
about sending Coast Guard cutters to 
the Persian Gulf.” Talk about micro- 
management. 

We have Coast Guard authorization 
on an amendment to the defense bill 
that was untimely and late, to cover a 
rumor that the Defense Department 
was thinking about sending some 
Coast Guard cutters to the Persian 
Gulf. 

Mr. LOWRY of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BADHAM. I would be happy to 
yield to the gentleman from Washing- 
ton. 

Mr. LOWRY of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, what the gentleman calls a 
rumor is when the Department of De- 
fense came up to the leadership and 
told them they were considering this. 
That was not a rumor. The Depart- 
ment of Defense came up and met 
with the leadership. 

Mr. BADHAM. Reclaiming my time, 
it was not a rumor, and I will give the 
gentleman that. The Department of 
Defense said that they were going to 
consider sending some Coast Guard 
cutters to the Persian Gulf. So that is 
the time for the generals and admirals 
in civilian clothes on the floor of the 
House of Representatives to act. 

Mr. LOWRY of Washington. Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BADHAM. I would be happy to 
yield. 

Mr. LOWRY of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, if we thought it was the 
will of Congress that those six Coast 
Guard patrol boats not go to the Per- 
sian Gulf and the Department of De- 
fense had told us along with the Com- 
mandant of the Coast Guard that they 
were definitely considering to do so, it 
does seem a very likely time to do it 
before they sent them. 

Mr. BADHAM. What about drugs? 
The gentleman does not know what 
else the Department of Defense is con- 
sidering. The gentleman from Wash- 
ington and his colleagues over there 
had ample time to discuss anything 
the Department of Defense Secretary 
might have been considering, but that 
I think to go to the Committee on 
Rules and get an illegal, late amend- 
ment in just because they are critical 
of something that the Department of 
Defense has announced it was think- 
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ing about is a bit much even for the 
micromanagement of this body. 
I will yield to the gentleman. 
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Mr. BADHAM. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Davis]. 

Mr. DAVIS of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I thank the gentleman for yield- 
ing time to me. 

Mr. Chairman, I will try to be brief. 
It just seems to me, I would say to our 
colleagues on the other side who are 
offering the amendment and then 
going to not offer the amendment, 
that the comments of the gentleman 
from California [Mr. BADHAM] are very 
well taken about the spurious way in 
which this amendment came to the 
floor and now the spurious way in 
which it is going off the floor. I admit 
to being a freshman, and I admit to 
being born at night, but I was not born 
last night. 

So I said to myself, gee, what a 
dumb thing we did, because the histo- 
ry of the errors is when my leader, the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
AsPIN] rose last Friday to move this 
amendment from section 3 to section 
2, to an unamendable section of the 
rule, then we really shot ourselves in 
the foot over here because it was our 
intention, at least mine, to ponder and 
to consider, and having so done the 
gentleman from California ([Mr. 
HUNTER] has reoffered his amendment 
on authorizing the military to partici- 
pate in drug interdiction, something 
that 90 percent of the people in these 
United States want to see happen, and 
certainly those in my district do. The 
gentleman from California [Mr. 
HUNTER] has offered that amendment 
as a perfecting amendment to the 
Pepper-Lowry amendment, and now 
we find out, by golly, because we did 
not object last Friday to the unani- 
mous consent request by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. ASPIN] 
when the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
KasicH] questioned him as well as 
others at length, that we cannot really 
amend that unless I would ask for a 
unanimous-consent request to do that 
now and to hear the Pepper-Lowry 
amendment and the Hunter amend- 
ment for the Department of Defense 
at this time. 

So then I would, Mr. Chairman, if I 
could, I would ask a unanimous con- 
sent request, but because as a fresh- 
man I had to inquire, I cannot do that 
because we have to be in the full 
House, and I doubt that the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Asrın] the 
chairman of the committee, will ask to 
rise so that I can make that request. 

So it appears as if we are not on this 
amendment going to get a rollcall, on 
a Republican amendment of the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. HUNTER] 
and the gentleman from Arkansas 
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[Mr. Rosrnson], a Democrat, and 
myself on bringing the military into 
play to stop 10,000 flights a year from 
crossing the border of America on the 
south. And we did not interdict a one 
last year, or the year before or the 
year before that that have brought in 
in the last year alone, Mr. Chairman, 
500,000 pounds of cocaine, unchal- 
lenged on our southern borders when 
it is very simple to stop it all. We put 
the military in place in concentric cir- 
cles with AWACS. I was a CIC Air- 
borne officer. I understand that. We 
cannot do it unless the gentlemen will 
let us do it on the other side. 

Will you ask to rise, Mr. Chairman? 
Will we then ask Mr. Speaker for 
unanimous consent to hear the 
Hunter amendment to the Pepper 
amendment? We will gladly call the 
Coast Guard back from the Persian 
Gulf on this side forever and involve 
them in the war on drugs as surely as 
we would the Air Force and the Army 
and the Navy on our southern borders 
in interdiction of the poison coming to 
our streets. Will you let us do that, 
Mr. Chairman? Will you let us do that, 
Mr. Chairman of the Rules Commit- 
tee? We beg you now to allow us to do 
that. 

I am terribly afraid the answer is no. 
The Hunter amendment probably will 
not be heard unless we can amend 
something a little later today, perhaps 
tomorrow. 

Mr. BADHAM. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 6 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. HUNTER]. 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding this 
time to me, and I thank the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Davis] who has laid 
out the problem and the particular 
frustration that we have on our side of 
the aisle in being told that the Rules 
Committee made a rule, it could not be 
violated, it could not be excepted to, 
and because of that we have to contin- 
ue to allow foreign aircraft to come in 
with a 98-percent success rate across 
the borders of the United States, 
bringing in in excess, as the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Davis] said, of 
500,000 pounds of cocaine a year caus- 
ing KIA’s, killed in action and WIA’s, 
people who have been touched by the 
drug menace in this country every day. 
And we could not allow an amendment 
that has already passed this House to 
come up. And yet we see that an 
amendment was in fact filed, it was 
violative of the time and the designa- 
tion of place that was given by the 
Rules Committee for amendments to 
be offered, to be made in order, and it 
appears to me that the Rules Commit- 
tee and the majority on this particular 
bill have their priorities absolutely 
misplaced. 

We have great need, everybody 
agrees, on using the military in the 
drug war. This House, the full House, 
has already voted and approved this 
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amendment by a fairly overwhelming 
vote, and it is not allowed to be in 
order. 

I would ask my colleague, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Davis], who is 
a cosponsor of this amendment, if he 
could give us any estimation of how 
many thousands of pounds of cocaine 
will come in between now and the time 
when another omnibus drug bill will 
be coming up on the House floor? Let 
us say it comes up in 3 months. 

Mr. DAVIS of Illinois, Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUNTER. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. DAVIS of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would say roughly if we can 
just use last year’s figures, within the 
next 90 day period while we thrash 
around trying to get an omnibus drug 
bill that may or may not, or may not, 
ladies and gentlemen, come forth, 
while we are trying to do that, some- 
where in the neighborhood of 135,000 
pounds of cocaine will have come 
across the southern borders of the 
United States, unchallenged by 
anyone. 

Mr. HUNTER. I thank the gentle- 
man for his response. 

The drug lords of Central America 
and Mexico have moved their drug op- 
erations up now along the border. 
They are operating out of dirt strips a 
few hundred miles south of the Inter- 
national Border, and they are able to 
pay very high prices to small aircraft 
operators who are making these hops 
across the international border. 

Last year on the California-Mexico 
border of all the planes that come 
across, and they come across by the 
dozens weekly carrying cocaine, we 
caught precisely zero aircraft in the 
last 12 months using our Customs 
assets in an attempt to interdict this 
air traffic. It is only the military that 
has the capability of stopping these 
aircraft. Certainly our E-2C’s and F- 
16’s, and we have something like 1,400 
of them in the United States, in the 
Reserve units and the National Guard 
units, and we only need a fraction of 
those, and our Blackhawk helicopters 
and our Huey helicopters we have are 
capable of interdicting this traffic, and 
yet we are not putting them to use. It 
appears to me now we are not putting 
them to use largely because of the 
sluggishness of this House, which ap- 
parently the majority Members do not 
want to cure by putting this particular 
amendment on this bill, where it is 
very appropriate, and that is this de- 
fense bill. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUNTER. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding be- 
cause I think it is important to put in 
perspective what we heard the other 
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day as this bill came to the floor. The 
reason we were given why the gentle- 
man’s amendment could not come up, 
and the antidrug amendment of the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. SHAw] 
could not come up, we were told flatly 
that those are not going to be allowed 
to come up because they will come up 
later, we are going to deal with drugs 
later rather than sooner. 

But now it seems to me what we 
have heard in the course of this 
debate is if you get somebody from our 
leadership being briefed in the House 
by somebody from DOD about the po- 
tential that the Coast Guard might be 
sent to the Persian Gulf, we act on 
that sooner rather than later. We im- 
mediately run out, we immediately 
draft an amendment, we violate the 
procedures of the Rules Committee 
and we bring that out to the floor. So 
on something of that nature, the ma- 
jority finds that when we are dealing 
with the possibility of the Coast 
Guard going to the Persian Gulf, by 
golly we can deal with that sooner 
rather than later. But when it comes 
to interdicting drugs, and when it 
comes down to getting tough on drugs, 
then we have a different standard. 
Then it is later rather than sooner. 

We are supposed to wait for a bill 
that may or may not come, as the gen- 
tleman from Illinois said. We are told 
that the majority leader himself is 
going to introduce that bill. 

It seems to me that the American 
people have been waiting now for a 
number of years for the right kind of 
bill to be introduced, and we still do 
not have it. And what we have is an 
opportunity here to adopt an amend- 
ment that this House has adopted pre- 
viously to bring the military into drug 
interdiction, and we are told later, not 
sooner, on that kind of an amendment. 
I think it is a travesty what we have 
been given here. 

Mr. SHAW. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUNTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. SHAW. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. We should 
never as a body miss any opportunity. 
We know that there is somewhere in 
the bowels of this building people 
crafting an overall drug bill, but we 
should not as a policy of this body 
ever miss an opportunity to take a slap 
at illegal drug trade in this country, 
and there is no better swat that we 
can take, and it may be a lethal blow 
to the drug problem in this country by 
getting the military involved. 

I know the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. Pepper], the chairman of the 
Rules Committee, is very much dedi- 
cated to this proposition, and I do not 
challenge that whatsoever. But the 
only thing I challenge is that we 
should have included this facet of the 
drug bill in this particular bill. It is ap- 
propriate, it is quite germane, it has 
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something to do with the military. 
The House on both sides of the aisle is 
overwhelmingly dedicated to the prop- 
osition of getting the military in- 
volved. 

Not to do it is like saying go ahead, 
keep fighting with the bucket brigade; 
we are putting together this fine new 
fire engine. It just seems a shame that 
we have missed this opportunity. 

Mr. BADHAM. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself my remaining time. 

Mr. Chairman, I would just say that 
I think we have put in reasonable per- 
spective just what we are doing over 
here. We are talking about the Coast 
Guard in the DOD bill and saying that 
they cannot be used in the Persian 
Gulf because they might be used to 
fight the drug traffic. But it cannot be 
done on that because that is not in 
order to do on this bill anyway. 

So on the basis of something that 
the Secretary of Defense said he was 
thinking about doing, thinking about 
sending some Coast Guard cutters to 
where they maybe can do something 
in the Persian Gulf, and then he has 
decided not to because we have an 
amendment that was entered late, 
after the deadline, after the cutoff, en- 
tered late and now is here for discus- 
sion on this floor, and I understand it 
is not even going to be perhaps put to 
a vote because they got a letter, they 
got a letter from the Secretary of De- 
fense and it said I am not going to 
send Coast Guard cutters, I am not 
going to consider further at the 
present time sending Coast Guard cut- 
ters to the Persian Gulf, and the next 
time I do that I will inform the Mem- 
bers of Congress, so we are right back 
to doing absolutely nothing except 
demonstrating once again that the ma- 
jority of the Rules Committee can vio- 
late their own rules, can run rough- 
shod over their own rules that pre- 
vents amendments being submitted 
after hours, that we cannot use the 
Coast Guard to fight the oil war in the 
Persian Gulf, and we cannot use it to 
fight drugs at home either because 
that is not in order either under the 
DOD bill. 

I think that is a sad, sad commen- 
tary for the majority of this House 
and for this House. 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
MAVROULES] as the designee of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
AsPIN] has 9 minutes remaining. 

Mr. MAVROULES. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
PEPPER]. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Chairman, let me 
reply to my friends on the other side 
of the aisle who apparently had a good 
time in attacking the Rules Commit- 
tee. We debated this matter here last 
Thursday when I explained in the 
presentation of the rule why we de- 
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ferred allowing drug amendments to 
be inserted in this bill, except we did 
allow the distinguished chairman of 
the Armed Services Committee to 
offer an amendment increasing the 
amount of money available to the De- 
partment of Defense to carry on the 
war against drugs. That amendment is 
in the rule, and as I understand it, the 
distinguished chairman of the commit- 
tee expects to exercise the authority 
in the rule granted him in that re- 
spect. 

Second, the gentlemen have appar- 
ently enjoyed charging the Rules 
Committee with violating its own 
rules. They are erroneously assuming 
that the Rules Committee promulgat- 
ed a firm rule that we would entertain 
no amendment filed after a certain 
time. That is not correct. We simply, 
in a “Dear Colleague” letter, said it 
was the expectation of the Rules Com- 
mittee that we would not allow amend- 
ments that were offered to the Rules 
Committee after a certain date. But 
after we began to consider the rule 
and the date had passed, we found a 
large number of amendments that had 
been offered subsequent to the date 
we specified in the “Dear Colleague” 
letter. We considered those amend- 
ments, considered them meritorious 
and allowed about 20 amendments 
after the filing date that we said was 
the date of expectation with respect to 
our allowing additional amendments. 
About half of those amendments were 
sponsored by Members of the minority 
and about half by the Members of the 
majority. 
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So we felt that that was the right 
decision to make. We allowed 20 
amendments in addition to those that 
we previously offered that came into 
us after the date that we specified in 
the “Dear Colleague” letter where we 
set out our expectations. 

Now the third thing: The gentlemen 
have said we were presumptuous in 
saying there was a danger, there was 
an intent on the part of the Defense 
Department to transfer these six cut- 
ters. 

Now let me call your attention to 
the letter that the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices read to the House just a few min- 
utes ago. 

Hon. Les ASPIN, 

Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
DC. 

Dear Les: One of the keystones of the 
continuing success of the U.S. policy in the 
Persian Gulf has been the cooperative atti- 
tude between the Executive and Legislative 
branches in the formulation of that policy. 
In that spirit I discussed over the last two 
weeks with you and other Congressional 
leaders planned policy changes. In those dis- 
cussions and elsewhere significant questions 
were raised about the need for Coast Guard 
forces in the Persian Gulf, and about the 
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potential harm to other Coast Guard mis- 
sions from a diversion of ships to the Gulf. 

In light of these questions and concerns I 
have decided not to request a deployment of 
Coast Guard ships to the Persian Gulf at 
this time. Over the next several months we 
will further review our force structure in 
the area. In the event that it is determined, 
at some time in the future, that Coast 
Guard forces are necessary to our policy 
and goals in the Persian Gulf, I can assure 
you that I will again consult with Congress 
before a decision is made. 

Now there must have been some jus- 
tification for the distinguished chair- 
man of the Coast Guard subcommittee 
for calling a meeting of his colleagues 
to discuss the matter. He certainly had 
some indication from these discussions 
that it was planned on the part of the 
Defense Department to change their 
policy and send those Coast Guard 
cutters over there. 

I daresay that the reaction of the 
Members of the House to that pro- 
posed change in policy led to the deci- 
sion of the Department of Defense not 
to make that transfer. 

So we were acting apparently upon a 
suspicion that appeared to be well- 
founded. 

Now then, in view of the fact that 
the Defense Department has very gra- 
ciously, in a spirit of cooperation with 
our Congress, announced that they 
will not carry out that change in 
policy, they might do it at some time 
in the future, but if they do, Congress 
will be notified in ample time for Con- 
gress to take such action as it chooses 
to take with respect to this critical 
matter. 

So I think all of us have acted with 
propriety and in the national interest. 

I hope I have explained to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from California 
some of the matters about which I 
regret to say he has some confusion in 
his mind. 

Now that is all I have to say. 

I am prepared now, when the others 
have made comments that they wish 
to make—and I think I have the re- 
mainder of the time—I am prepared to 
submit a unanimous-consent request 
to the House in respect to withdrawal 
of this amendment in light of the as- 
surance that we have from the De- 
fense Department. 

Mr. BADHAM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. Does the gentleman 
wish to ask a question? 

Mr. BADHAM. Yes. 

Mr. PEPPER. I would be glad to 
answer if I can. 

Mr. BADHAM. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

I can assure the gentleman that I 
was not confused and I do not remain 
confused, nor has my confusion that 
the gentleman refers to been dissuad- 
ed. But I would like to ask the gentle- 
man, for whom I have the utmost re- 
spect with respect to his war on drugs 
and other matters upon which he is so 
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well-versed on the floor, but I would 
like to ask the gentleman: Did the gen- 
tleman really mean to say that the 
promulgated deadline by the Commit- 
tee on Rules for the submission of the 
amendments was not a deadline? That 
is the first question. 

Mr. PEPPER. I had indicated it was 
not only not considered by the Rules 
Committee a deadline, but after the 
deadline we allowed 20 amendments, 
half by the minority and half by the 
majority and they were allowed to be 
offered and authorized by the rule. 
When I said I feared there was some 
confusion in the mind of the able gen- 
tleman, it is because he had construed 
expectations as a commitment or a 
firm rule of the committee, but we re- 
garded it as a guide, not a firm rule, as 
a guide for the guidance of the Mem- 
bers in the submission of their amend- 
ments. 

But when we discovered that 20 
amendments were worthy and should 
have been observed, should have been 
allowed, we allowed them. 

Mr. BADHAM. Would the gentle- 
man yield on this point? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. BADHAM. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding further. 

Mr. Chairman, I am glad to have 
that. I was not confused about it be- 
cause I always thought a deadline was 
a deadline and I am sure that that 
comes as a surprise to me and I am 
sure that it comes as a surprise to the 
other 415 Members who did not offer 
amendments after the deadline that 
really was not a deadline. 

But what I would like to ask is on 
those 20 amendments that were of- 
fered and accepted by the Rules Com- 
mittee after the deadline, could we 
have a list of those? Could I have a list 
on this side of the 20 amendments, the 
other 20 amendments that were sub- 
mitted after the deadline that were ac- 
cepted by the Rules Committee? 

Mr. PEPPER. I would be glad to ask 
the staff to prepare the list of amend- 
ments. 

Mr. BADHAM. I would be delighted 
to have that. 

Mr. PEPPER. Let me add this: In 
the determination of what amend- 
ments we were to allow and what we 
were not to allow, as you know we had 
a very difficult decision. Every amend- 
ment that we did not allow was not al- 
lowed after consultation with the 
chairman and ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Armed 
Services. We worked with their staff 
and they worked with our staff. It was 
a consensus, it was a bipartisan deci- 
sion. 

Mr. BADHAM. I understand that. 

Mr. PEPPER. We could not have 
handled this kind of a rule in a way 
that the House could have reasonably 
considered it without that kind of co- 
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operation between the two commit- 
tees. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
Gray of Illinois). All time has expired. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to withdraw the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Florida? 

Mr. BADHAM. Mr. 
object. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Ob- 
jection is heard. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. ASPIN]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. 
Under the rule, amendment No. 33 is 
next in order to be offered by the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. ASPIN]. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, I will not 
offer that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. 
Under the rule, amendment No. 34 to 
be offered by the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. BROOMFIELD] is in 
order. Is the gentleman from Michi- 
gan in the room presently? 

Mr. ASPIN. No, he is not. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Is 
the gentleman from Michigan here? 
The Chair will await the pleasure of 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
BROOMFIELD] if he is in the Chamber. 

Mr. ASPIN. Regular order, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
Chair is endeavoring to follow regular 
order, but we have signals over there 
in the Cloakroom that Mr. Broom- 
FIELD is present. 

If he is not present, amendment No. 
35 by Mr. BUECHNER is now in order. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. BUECHNER 
Mr. BUECHNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 
The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the amendment. 
The text of the amendment is as fol- 
lows: 


Amendment offered by Mr, BuecHNER: At 
the end of title IX of division A (page 163, 
after line 6), insert the following new sec- 
tion: 

SEC, 934, SENSE OF CONGRESS ON IMPLICATIONS 
OF INTERMEDIATE-RANGE NUCLEAR 
FORCES (INF) TREATY FOR NORTH AT- 
LANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION 
(NATO) AND ON OTHER ARMS CON- 
TROL ISSUES. 

(a) Finpincs.—Congress finds that 

(1) the Intermediate-Range Nuclear 
Forces (INF) Treaty, signed by President 
Reagan and Soviet Union General Secretary 
Gorbachev on December 8, 1987, raises im- 
portant concerns for the security of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO); 

(2) under the INF Treaty, the United 
States is required to remove vital elements 
of the overall flexible response strategy of 
NATO by eliminating all Pershing IA mis- 
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siles, all Pershing II missiles, and all 
ground-launched cruise missiles from 
Europe; 
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(3) the United States has thoroughly doc- 
umented violations by the Soviet Union or 
other arms control agreements, including 
the SALT I Anti-Ballistic Missile Treaty and 
the SALT II agreement; 

(4) summit conferences between the 
United States and the Soviet Union, which 
have in the past focused almost exclusively 
on arms control issues, should in the future 
focus equally on other issues (including 
human rights, emigration, regional issues, 
and treaty compliance) in order to ensure 
long-term security between the two coun- 
tries; 

(5) NATO should strengthen its conven- 
tional forces by improving military com- 
mand, control, communications, and intelli- 
gence capabilities and by using emerging 
technologies for antitank weapons, air de- 
fenses, and follow-on force attack purposes; 

(6) there is a substantial conventional 
military force imbalance in Europe due to 
significant quantitative advantages of the 
Warsaw Pact in tanks and other major 
weapons; and 

(7) a credible nuclear deterrent and a 
strong conventional defense force are neces- 
sary for the continued security of NATO. 

(b) SENSE OF CONGRESS.— 

(1) It is the sense of Congress that in light 
of the planned withdrawal of United States 
intermediate-range nuclear weapons from 
Europe under the Intermediate-Range Nu- 
clear Forces (INF) Treaty (signed by Presi- 
dent Reagan and Soviet Union General Sec- 
retary Gorbachev on December 8, 1987— 

(A) the President should work to continue 
to provide a credible nuclear deterrent 
based in Europe for the security of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO); 

(B) the President should provide leader- 
ship in achieving modernization of the con- 
ventional forces of NATO, especially in the 
areas of antitank weapons and air defenses; 

(C) the President should provide leader- 
ship in achieving a credible United States 
conventional force to counter Soviet armor 
advantages in ground forces and a newer 
generation of Soviet aircraft; 

(D) the President and Congress should 
modernize United States forces in the post- 
INF period by— 

(i) utilizing existing technologies to im- 
prove the LANCE short-range missile, 

(ii) developing the technology to utilize 
tactical-air-to-surface missiles, and 

(iii) modernizing aircraft dually capable 
for both conventional and nuclear uses, and 

(E) the President should discuss with 
other NATO member nations how NATO 
can best develop a comprehensive strategy 
for arms control and nuclear and conven- 
tional defense modernization in the post- 
INF period. 

(2) It is further the sense of Congress that 
if after the INF Treaty has entered into 
force the President determines that the 
Soviet Union has violated the treaty and 
that the violation may deny the United 
States any essential benefit of the treaty, 
the President should halt the elimination of 
United States missile systems under the 
treaty and take over appropriate measures 
to protect the vital interests of the United 
States. Such measures would include timely 
testing and deployment of strategic defense 
systems to protect the United States and its 
allies from ballistic missile attack by the 
Soviet Union and would further include pro- 
viding for the capability to produce and 
deploy the Pershing II and ground-launched 
cruise missile systems in Europe. 

(3) It is further the sense of Congress that 
in the annual budget submission of the 
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President to Congress, the President should 
direct the Secretary of Defense to imple- 
ment a program designed to counter treaty 
violations by the Soviet Union in the event 
they should occur. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. 
Under the rule, the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. BUECHNER] will be recog- 
nized for 5 minutes and a Member in 
opposition will be recognized for 5 
minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. BUECHNER]. 

Mr. BUECHNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

No matter how pleased or comforted 
we are by an INF agreement secured 
through strength in negotiations, this 
Congress and future Presidents must 
be prepared to follow through with a 
prudent course of action in the post- 
INF period. To this end, my amend- 
ment urges the President to take a 
strong leadership role in modernizing 
NATO’s conventional forces and ad- 
dressing the need for a credible nucle- 
ar deterrent. 

But this amendment goes further. In 
light of reported Soviet violations of 
the ABM Treaty, this amendment rec- 
ognizes that the United States must be 
prepared to counter Soviet treaty vio- 
lations should they occur. If the Presi- 
dent determines that the Soviet Union 
has broken out of the INF Treaty, we 
expect action to halt and reverse the 
removal of intermediate-range missiles 
from Europe, as well as to test and 
deploy strategic defense systems. The 
President would then direct the Secre- 
tary of Defense to include a program 
designed to counter treaty violations 
in his annual budget submission to 
Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, the provisions in this 
amendment simply reaffirm this coun- 
try's right to protect itself in the event 
of an INF breakout. The Soviet Union 
has to realize that if they violate the 
INF Treaty the United States will re- 
spond with a series of steps aimed at 
ensuring our national security. 

The INF agreement has been hailed 
for its close attention to verification 
procedures, adorned with the motto 
“Trust, but verify.” But the Soviet 
record of violations demands our skep- 
ticism. If we are to be truly prepared 
to meet the challenges of Soviet be- 
havior or misbehavior, we must imple- 
ment a program that takes into ac- 
count the vital interests of the United 
States. How many Krasnoyarsks will 
the Soviet Union be able to construct? 
Could new missiles be concealed in 
Eastern Europe to counter the loss of 
the SS-20’s? Verification confirms our 
hopeful instincts, but violations re- 
quire a ready response. Let’s make 
sure the debate years from now will 
center around the positive aspects of 
an INF Treaty instead of a narrow or 
broad interpretation. This amendment 
sends a clear signal to allies and adver- 
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saries alike: We may agree to reduce 
our arms, but we will take every pre- 
caution to assure the success and sur- 
vival of our national security and that 
of our allies. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
HUNTER]. 

Mr. HUNTER. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, this is an area in 
which all of us in the House should 
have great interest because the real 
issue concerning INF is not what has 
happened, not how many ground- 
launched cruise missiles and Pershing 
II's have been pulled out of Europe or 
how many SS-20’s have been pulled 
out of the Soviet Union, but rather 
what happens to NATO solidarity fol- 
lowing this pullout. The West is either 
going to resolve to be tougher or we 
are going to see increased defense 
spending by the NATO nations, we are 
going to see increased cooperation be- 
tween the other NATO allies and the 
United States, or we are going to see a 
division of NATO by Mr. Gorbachev. 
He is an excellent communicator. He 
has already made overtures to France, 
to West Germany, to Great Britain. 
He is attempting to split the alliance. 

So I want to speak in favor of the 
Buechner amendment which will 
direct the President to start working 
with our NATO allies to bring about 
some strategic solidarity in the wake 
of the pullout of ground-launched 
cruise missiles, Pershing II’s, and so 
forth. 

Mr. MAVROULES. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUNTER. I will yield to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
MAVROULES.] 

Mr. MAVROULES. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe there might 
be some confusion with regard to the 
amendment. I just wonder if the gen- 
tleman could better articulate exactly 
the points which are relevant so that 
we can objectively look at this very se- 
riously. 

Mr. HUNTER. I think it is best ex- 
pressed in the sense-of-Congress state- 
ment on the second page: 

It is the sense of Congress that in light of 
the planned withdrawal of United States in- 
termediate-range nuclear weapons from 
Europe under the Intermediate-Range Nu- 
clear Forces [INF] Treaty (signed by Presi- 
dent Reagan and Soviet Union General Sec- 
retary Gorbachev on December 8, 1987) (A) 
the President should work to continue to 
provide a credible nuclear deterrent based 
in Europe for the security of the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization [NATO]. 

To shorthand that, what we are 
saying is we do not want to see the 
INF be the start of the denucleariza- 
tion of Europe. We need to retain the 
nuclear deterrent. 

Mr. MAVROULES. If the gentleman 
will yield one more time, I thank him 
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for articulating: Was there a reference 
to the broad or narrow interpretation 
of the ABM? That is the part that 
caught my attention. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from California 
[Mr. HUNTER] has expired. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
BUECHNER] has 30 seconds remaining. 

Mr. BUECHNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself the balance of my time. 

Mr. Chairman, I said in my remarks 
it had nothing to do with the ABM 
Treaty. All I said was in the future if 
we said a “sense of the Congress” now 
we will not be arguing years down the 
road what the broad or narrow inter- 
pretation of the INF Treaty is. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Does 
any Member desire to speak in opposi- 
tion? 

If not, the question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. BUECHNER]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. 
Under the rule, the next amendment 
in order is No, 37 to be offered by the 
gentleman from California [(Mr. 
Dornan]. Is the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia present? 
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If not, the next amendment in order 
is number 38 to be offered by the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. FASCELL]. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. FASCELL 
Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
designate the amendment. 
The text of the amendment is as fol- 
lows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. FASCELL: At 
the end of title IX of division A (page 163, 
after line 6), insert the following new sec- 
tion: 

SEC. 934. ON-SITE INSPECTION AGENCY. 

(a) TRANSFER TO ACDA.—Not later than 
October 1, 1989, the President shall transfer 
the On-Site Inspection Agency and its func- 
tions from the Department of Defense to 
the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency. Thereafter, United States on-site 
inspection functions shall be vested in the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency. 

(b) Bupcer Requests.—Any budget re- 
quest for United States on-site inspection 
functions for fiscal year 1990 or any fiscal 
year thereafter shall be submitted to Con- 
gress as a budget request for the Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency. 

(c) Derinir1on.—As used in this section, 
the term ‘United States on-site inspection 
functions” means United States on-site in- 
spections functions under the Treaty Be- 
tween the United States of America and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics on the 
Elimination of Their Intermediate-Range 
and Shorter-Range Missiles (signed at 
Washington on December 8, 1987) or under 
any subsequent arms control agreement 
providing for on-site inspections. 


The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. 
Under the rule, the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Fascet.] will be recog- 
nized for 20 minutes, and a Member in 
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opposition will be recognized for 20 

minutes. 

The Chair now recognizes the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. FASCELL]. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Aspin], the chairman of the full 
committee. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ASPIN AS A SUB- 
STITUTE FOR THE AMENDMENT OFFERED BY 
MR. FASCELL 
Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 

an amendment as a substitute for the 

amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the amendment 
offered as a substitute for the amend- 
ment. 

The text of the amendment offered 
as a substitute for the amendment is 
as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. ASPIN as a 
substitute for the amendment offered by 
Mr. FascELL: At the end of title IX of divi- 
sion A (page 163, after line 6), insert the fol- 
lowing new section: 

SEC. 931. ON-SITE INSPECTION AGENCY. 

(a) REPORT REQUIREMENTS.—(1) Not later 
than six months after the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act, the officers named in 
paragraph (2) shall each submit to the Com- 
mittees on Armed Services and Foreign Af- 
fairs of the House of Representatives and 
the Committees on Armed Services and For- 
eign Relations of the Senate an unclassified 
report, with classified annexes as necessary, 
on the responsibility of each such officer for 
the monitoring and verification of arms con- 
trol agreements. Each such report— 

(A) shall address specifically any responsi- 
bility the officer submitting the report has 
with respect to on-site inspections (whether 
inspections of facilities of the United States 
or inspections of facilities of another party 
to the agreement); and 

(B) shall set forth the organizational ele- 
ments of each department or agency over 
which the officer submitting the report has 
jurisdiction which have functions related to 
the monitoring or verification of arms con- 
trol agreements. 

(2) Officers referred to in paragraph (1) 
are the following: 

(A) The Secretary of Defense. 

(B) The Secreatry of State. 

(C) The Director of Central Intelligence. 

(D) The Director of the United States 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency. 

(b) Marrers To BR INcLUDED.—Each 
report under subsection (a) shall— 

(1) describe in detail the monitoring and 
verification activities carried out with re- 
spect to the INF Treaty, 

(2) evaluate the effectiveness with which 
these functions have been implemented, and 

(3) include recommendations for any 
future organizational or policy changes that 
may be necessary in view of the experience 
of implementing the INF Treaty. 

(c) INF Treaty Derinep.—For purposes of 
subsection (b), the term “INF Treaty” 
means the Treaty Between the United 
States of America and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics on the Elimination of 
their Intermediate-Range and Shorter- 
Range Missiles (signed at Washington on 
December 9, 1987). 

(d) Bupcer Requests.—Any request sub- 
mitted to the Congress by the executive 
branch for the enactment of budget author- 
ity for the On-Site Inspection Agency, or for 
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the enactment of any other legislation con- 
cerning the On-Site Inspection Agency, 
shall be submitted separately from any 
other request for the enactment of budget 
authority or other legislation. 

Mr. ASPIN (during the reading). Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment offered as a sub- 
stitute for the amendment be consid- 
ered as read and printed in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. 
Under the rule, the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. AsPiIn] will be recog- 
nized for 5 minutes in support of his 
substitute amendment and a Member 
in opposition will be recognized for 5 
minutes. 

The Chair now recognizes the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. ASPIN]. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield as 
much time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. FASCELL] 
the chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding this 
time to me. 

Mr. Chairman, the substitute man- 
dates a report by the executive branch 
on the arms control and other activi- 
ties of the On-Site Inspection Agency. 

It defers without prejudice any deci- 
sion on the transfer of On-Site Inspec- 
tion Agency to the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency. 

It stipulates that the OSIA budget 
should be submitted as a separate leg- 
islative budget request next year with- 
out in any way changing its current 
operations. 

This substitute will help facilitate 
the jurisdictional claims of both the 
House Foreign Affairs and Armed 
Services Committees relative to the ac- 
tivities of the On-Site Inspection 
Agency without encumbering next 
year’s Department of Defense authori- 
zation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Does 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Dickinson] desire to speak in opposi- 
tion to the substitute amendment? 

If not, the question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin (Mr. Asrın] as a substitute 
for the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. FASCELL]. 

The amendment offered as a substi- 
tute for the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
question is on the amendment, offered 
by the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
FASCELL], as amended. 

The amendment, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
Gray of Illinois). The next amend- 
ment in order is No. 40 to be offered 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
SoLOMONI. 
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AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. SOLOMON 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
designate the amendment. 

The text of the amendment is as fol- 
lows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Sotomon: At 
the end of title IX of division A (page 163, 
after line 6), add the following new section: 
SEC. 931. SELECTIVE SERVICE REGISTRATION. 

Section 3 of the Military Selective Service 
Act is amended by adding at the end the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

(e) in a prosecution of a person under 
section 12 for failure to register under this 
section, the absence of essential registration 
information in the records of the Selective 
Service System concerning that person shall 
be prima facie evidence of that person's fail- 
ure to register as required by this section 
unless the person discloses to the Govern- 
ment before the tiral begins the date, time, 
and place of his registration under this sec- 
tion and the name and current address of 
any witness to such registration”. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. 
Under the rule, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Sotomon] will be rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes, and a member 
in opposition will be recognized for 5 
minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. SOLOMON]. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment I am offering requires a 
defendant accused of failing to regis- 
ter with Selective Service to come for- 
ward and assert that he registered, if 
in fact, he did register. Under the 
amendment, the Government could 
accept his assertion and the individ- 
ual’s record would be corrected, 

Today, there is not a single prosecu- 
tion underway for failure to register. 
And the reason is that the cases are 
too difficult to prosecute because the 
Government has to prove a negative 
proposition—that a person has not 
registered. 

The difficulty is that extensive pre- 
trial procedures are required for the 
Government to show that the absence 
of a registration in the records of Se- 
lective Service proves beyond a reason- 
able doubt that an individual has not 
registered. 

This amendment would allow a pre- 
sumption to be raised that without 
some type of proof that an individual 
registered either his name on the Se- 
lective Service registration lists or by 
he himself attesting to the fact that 
he registered that the individual is not 
registered. 

In the most recent case prosecuted, 
the young man charged with failure to 
register, claimed that the absence of 
his registration from Selective Service 
files did not prove that he had not reg- 
istered. Meanwhile, he refused to reg- 
ister or even admit whether or not he 
had in fact done so. 

More than 5 years time was taken up 
by the “discovery phase” of the trial 
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as the Government tried to prove that 
the individual did not register. 

And that was a case where the in- 
dicted man had written several letters 
to Selective Service stating his refusal 
to register. 

Rejection of this amendment would 
give carte blanche to those who refuse 
to register with the Selective Service 
System. It would be a statement that 
we in Congress don’t care whether 
these lawbreakers are punished or not. 

Such a position would be an insult to 
the 20 million young men who have 
obeyed the law and lived up to their 
obligation as a U.S. citizen. 

Mr. Chairman, there has been some 
concerns raised that this amendment 
would somehow shift the burden of 
proof away from the Government to 
the individual. This is not the case. 

Any young man indicted for failure 
to register would not be required to 
prove anything to avoid a guilty ver- 
dict. 

Under the amendment he would 
simply have to state the time and 
place at which he registered. He would 
not have to prove his claim that he 
registered, was true. 

He would not have to provide any 
corroborating evidence or witnesses. 
Instead, the Government would take 
his assertion at face value and could 
simply drop its prosecution. 

The individual's record would be cor- 
rected and the young man’s registra- 
tion would be entered on the files. 

The fact is that a nonregistrant is 
not inconvenienced or handicapped by 
a truthful disclosure of registration. In 
fact, the disclosure by the individual 
that he did register, could serve to pre- 
clude going forward with prosecution, 
obviously, to the advantage of the 
young man and our criminal justice 
system. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment 
allows the Government to prosecute 
nonregistrants in an expeditious 
manner, especially in time of war, 
when the number of prosecutions for 
failure to register is likely to escalate. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment is 
strongly supported by the Selective 
Service System and I urge its adop- 
tion. 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Chairman, I 
would be happy to yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to comment the gentleman for his 
amendment. I think it speaks to the 
morale of the men and women of our 
Armed Forces, and that is what I 
would call domestic burdensharing, 
and that is the burden of defending 
this country. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to commend 
him and urge all the Members to sup- 
port his amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Does 
the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. DE- 
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Fazio] desire to rise in opposition to 
the amendment? 

Mr. DEFAZIO. Mr. Chairman, I do. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Oregon [Mr. DEFA- 
zīo] is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. DEFAZIO. Mr. Chairman, the 
problem is the Selective Service 
System cannot keep its records 
straight. So they are having a hard 
time proving certain individuals have 
not registered for the draft. So now 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Sotomon] rises with a solution. He 
says that the solution is to turn our 
system of justice on its head; that is, 
to require a young man to prove that 
he did register. 

Mr. Chairman, if the young man is 
unable to prove that he is registered, 
the gentleman from New York would 
create a presumption of guilt. It says 
in his amendment that in the absence 
of central registration information in 
the records of the Selective Service 
System concerning that person shall 
be prima facie evidence of that per- 
son’s failure to register as required by 
this section. So the person is being 
found guilty of not having registered 
even though the records may have 
been misplaced by the Selective Serv- 
ice System. That victim may well be 
guilty of nothing more than shoddy 
recordkeeping, but he will be pre- 
sumed guilty of a crime. 
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The sponsor of this amendment 
would allow this young man to avoid 
the presumption of guilt by re-regis- 
tering for the draft with a witness 
present. The only problem is that it is 
a crime to register late. 

So the amendment itself is faulty in 
that it does not amend other portions 
of law and it would find a person to be 
in technical violation of the law even 
if a re-registration were filed. 

So the poor recordkeeping results in 
the prosecution of an innocent individ- 
ual. He commits the crime of register- 
ing late in order to be convicted of fail- 
ing to register. 

If this amendment does not violate 
the fifth amendment guaranteeing 
due process, it certainly comes very 
close. It is an attempt to subvert one 
of our most basic liberties in the name 
of expediency, and I am rising in 
strong opposition to the amendment. 

The author goes on to talk about the 
need for registration, and then the 
gentleman from California spoke of 
how this would boost the morale of 
our all-volunteer military to know that 
the kids at home are still registering 
on time or that they are being pros- 
ecuted if their forms are lost. 

Mr. Chairman, I reject those argu- 
ments and I urge the Members to 
reject this amendment. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. DEFAZIO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Chairman, I ap- 
preciate the gentleman yielding. 

The gentleman was not here back in 
1983 when these amendments all 
passed this House overwhelmingly, 
with only two or three votes against 
them. The amendments were taken to 
the Supreme Court by the University 
of Minnesota. Let me just read this, 
because I know the gentleman would 
like to understand the reason that his 
arguments do not hold water. This is 
what the U.S. Supreme Court said in 
the past and it refers to this amend- 
ment as well: 

The fact that appellees must register later 
in order to get title IV aid and thus reveal to 
the Selective Service their failure to comply 
timely with the registration requirement 
does not violate appellees’ fifth amendment 
rights. They have not been denied the op- 
portunity to register and have not been dis- 
qualified for financial aid for asserting a 
constitutional privilege. 

That is John Paul Stevens speaking 
for a 6-to-2 majority of the Supreme 
Court. 

Mr. DEFAZIO. If I might reclaim my 
time, Mr. Chairman, still the gentle- 
man is making a judgment of guilt. In- 
stead of thinking that this bureaucra- 
cy has somehow lost the papers, which 
I think most Americans might believe, 
we are going to say that these young 
men did not register. 

Prima facie evidence of that person’s 
failure to register is required by this 
section. 

I think that the people of America 
who come before the bureaucracy and 
the paper shufflers have constitution- 
al rights also. 

I urge my colleagues to reject this 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
SOLOMON]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman pro tempore announced 
that the noes appeared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—ayes 262, noes 
140, not voting 29, as follows: 


[Roll No. 96) 


AYES—262 
Andrews Bereuter Byron 
Annunzio Bevill Callahan 
Anthony Bilbray Campbell 
Applegate Bilirakis Carper 
Aspin Bliley Chandler 
Badham Boehlert Chapman 
Baker Boucher Chappell 
Ballenger Brennan Cheney 
Barnard Broomfield Clarke 
Bartlett Bryant Clement 
Barton Buechner Clinger 
Bateman Bunning Coble 
Bentley Burton Coleman (MO) 


Coleman (TX) 
Combest 
Cooper 
Coughlin 
Courter 
Coyne 

Craig 
Dannemeyer 
Darden 
Davis (IL) 
Davis (MI) 
de la Garza 
DeLay 
Derrick 
Dickinson 
DioGuardi 
Dorgan (ND) 
Dornan (CA) 
Dowdy 
Dreier 
Dwyer 
Eckart 
Edwards (OK) 
Emerson 
English 
Erdreich 


Gingrich 
Goodling 
Gordon 
Gradison 
Grandy 
Grant 
Gray (IL) 
Gregg 
Guarini 
Gunderson 
Hall (OH) 
Hall (TX) 
Hamilton 
Hammerschmidt 
Hansen 
Harris 
Hastert 
Hatcher 
Hayes (LA) 
Hefley 
Hefner 
Henry 
Herger 
Hertel 
Hiler 
Holloway 
Hopkins 
Houghton 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hunter 
Hutto 
Hyde 
Inhofe 
Ireland 
Jacobs 


Ackerman 
Akaka 
Alexander 
Anderson 
Armey 
Atkins 
AuCoin 
Bates 
Beilenson 
Bennett 
Berman 


Jeffords 
Jenkins 
Johnson (CT) 
Johnson (SD) 
Jones (NC) 
Jones (TN) 
Kanjorski 
Kaptur 
Kasich 
Kemp 
Kennelly 
Kolbe 
Kolter 
Konnyu 

Kyl 

LaFalce 
Lagomarsino 
Lancaster 
Lantos 
Leland 

Lent 

Lewis (CA) 
Lewis (FL) 
Lightfoot 
Lipinski 
Livingston 
Lloyd 

Lott 

Lowery (CA) 
Lujan 
Luken, Thomas 
Lungren 
Mack 
MacKay 
Madigan 
Manton 
Marlenee 
Martin (IL) 
Martin (NY) 
Mavroules 
Mazzoli 
McCandless 
McCollum 
McCrery 
McCurdy 
McDade 
McEwen 
McGrath 
McMillan (NC) 
McMillen (MD) 
Meyers 
Miller (OH) 
Miller (WA) 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morrison (WA) 
Murphy 
Murtha 
Myers 

Neal 

Nelson 
Nichols 
Nielson 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens (UT) 
Oxley 
Packard 
Pashayan 
Patterson 
Penny 
Pepper 

Petri 

Pickett 


NOES—140 


Brooks 
Brown (CA) 
Bruce 
Bustamante 
Cardin 

Carr 

Clay 

Coats 
Coelho 
Collins 
Conte 
Conyers 
Crane 
DeFazio 
Dellums 
DeWine 
Dicks 
Dingell 
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Pickle 
Porter 
Price 
Pursell 
Quillen 
Ravenel 
Regula 
Rhodes 


Roth 
Roukema 
Rowland (CT) 
Rowland (GA) 
Saiki 
Schneider 
Schuette 
Schulze 
Sensenbrenner 
Shaw 
Shays 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Sisisky 
Skaggs 
Skeen 
Skelton 
Slaughter (VA) 
Smith (NE) 
Smith (NJ) 
Smith (TX) 
Smith, Robert 
(NH) 
Smith, Robert 
(OR) 
Snowe 
Solomon 
Spratt 
Stallings 
Stangeland 
Stenholm 
Stratton 
Stump 
Sweeney 
Swindall 
Tallon 
Tauke 
Tauzin 
Taylor 
Thomas (CA) 
Thomas (GA) 
Torricelli 
Upton 
Valentine 
Vander Jagt 
Volkmer 
Walgren 
Watkins 
Weber 
Weldon 
Whittaker 
Whitten 
Wilson 
Wise 
Wolf 
Wylie 
Yatron 
Young (AK) 
Young (FL) 


Dixon 
Donnelly 
Downey 
Durbin 
Dymally 
Early 
Edwards (CA) 
Evans 
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Frost McHugh Schumer 
Garcia Mfume Sharp 
Gephardt Miller (CA) Sikorski 
Glickman Mineta Slattery 
Gonzalez Moakley Slaughter (NY) 
Gray (PA) Morella Smith (FL) 
Green Morrison (CT) Smith (IA) 
Hawkins Mrazek Solarz 
Hayes (IL) Nagle Staggers 
Hochbrueckner Natcher Stark 
Horton Nowak Studds 
Hoyer Oberstar Swift 
Jontz Obey Synar 
Kastenmeier Owens (NY) Torres 
Kennedy Panetta Towns 
Kildee Pease Traficant 
Kleczka Pelosi Traxler 
Kostmayer Perkins Udall 
Leach (IA) Rahall Vento 
Lehman (CA) Rangel Visclosky 
Lehman (FL) Rodino Walker 
Levin (MI) Rostenkowski Waxman 
Levine (CA) Roybal Weiss 
Lewis (GA) Russo Wheat 
Lowry (WA) Sabo Williams 
Markey Savage Wolpe 
Martinez Sawyer Wyden 
Matsui Scheuer Yates 
McCloskey Schroeder 
NOT VOTING—29 
Archer Leath (TX) Saxton 
Biaggi Lukens, Donald Schaefer 
Boulter Mica Smith, Denny 
Brown (CO) Michel (OR) 
Crockett Molinari Spence 
Daub Moody St Germain 
Duncan Oakar Stokes 
Dyson Parris Sundquist 
Foglietta Ray Vucanovich 
Latta Richardson Wortley 
oO 1756 
The Clerk announced the following 
pair: 


On this vote: 
Mr. Daub for, with Mr. Moody against. 


Messrs. CRANE, MFUME, TRAXLER, 
Bontor, HORTON, FoLEY, Hoch- 
BREUECKNER, LEHMAN of California, 


SMITH of Florida, Fazio, COELHO, and 
RAHALL changed their votes from “aye” 
to “no.” 

Mr. Sxaccs changed his vote from 
“no” to “aye.” 

So the amedment was agreed to. 

The results of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. 
Under the rule the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. TORRICELLI] will be 
recognized for the purpose of offering 
his amendment No. 41. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. TORRICELLI 

Mr. TORRICELLI. Mr. Chairman, 
pursuant to the rule, I offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the amendment. 

The text of the amendment is as fol- 
lows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. TORRICELLI: 
SEC. 934. ENCOURAGEMENT OF CONSTRUCTION IN 

UNITED STATES SHIPYARDS OF COM- 
BATANT VESSELS FOR ALLIES. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—(1) Chapter 631 of title 
10, United States Code, is amended by 
adding at the end the following new section: 
“87232. Construction in United States shipyards of com- 

batant vessels for allies: encouragement 

“(a) The Secretary of the Navy shall carry 
out an ongoing program to encourage 
United States shipyards to construct com- 
batant vessels (including diesel submarines) 
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for nations allied to, or friendly with, the 
United States. Any such construction shall 
be carried out so as to ensure that sensitive 
warship technology is protected. 

(b) In this section, the term sensitive 
warship technology’ means technology re- 
lating to the design or construction of a 
combatant naval vessel that is determined 
by the Secretary of Defense to be vital to 
United States security.“. 

(2) The table of sections at the beginning 
of such section is amended by adding at the 
end the following new item: 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. 
Under the rule the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. TORRICELLI] will be 
recognized for 5 minutes and a 
Member in opposition will be recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New Jersey (Mr. TORRICELLI]. 

Mr. TORRICELLI. Mr. Chairman, 
each year millions, indeed tens of mil- 
lions of dollars of foreign military as- 
sistance given to some of our close 
friends and allies are spent for naval 
construction. Each year allied nations 
place orders with their own funds for 
naval construction. 

Mr. Chairman, foreign military as- 
sistance given to our closest friends for 
naval construction, and millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of construction funds for 
naval construction from our closest 
friends all have one thing in common 
today. To the extent that it is being 
spent for construction of diesel subma- 
rines, it is not being spent in the 
United States. The United States 
made its last diesel submarine 30 years 
ago. A critical naval technology has 
been lost. 

Mr. Chairman, my amendment does 
not ask the U.S. Navy to buy anything. 
Indeed my amendment does not ask 
the U.S. Navy to do anything. My 
amendment asks simply that the U.S. 
Navy get out of the way. There are 
private companies in the United States 
today that are ready, willing and eager 
to enter the world market to build 
diesel submarines. 

Indeed they are being prohibited 
from doing so. Nations that are close 
to America like Israel and Turkey, 
with our own money given in aid by 
America want to place orders here, are 
not able to. Nations with whom we 
have a real and lasting security còn- 
cern like Taiwan and South Korea 
want with their own money to place 
orders here, and yet they cannot. 

The reasons for this amendment I 
believe are clear. It is wrong that 
American aid must be spent in Germa- 
ny to build submarines. It is wrong 
that nations who find themselves de- 
pendent on America cannot look to 
the United States in this area. 
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Mr. Chairman, it makes no sense for 
the United States with our own indus- 
trial needs, our own employment 
needs, to tell nations that want to buy 
diesel submarines in the United 
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States, no. It makes sense instead for 
us to encourage our industry to enter 
the world market. Indeed, it makes 
sense not only as industrial policy but 
national-security policy. 

In 1982 there were 110 yards avail- 
able in America to build ships. Today 
there are 69. In 1969 there were 17 
yards capable for building submarines 
in America. Today there are two, only 
two, yards in America which can build 
submarines. That, Mr. Chairman, is 
not the making of a great power. 

This is a chance, without cost, with- 
out a dime to the American taxpayers, 
to improve and expand the naval in- 
dustrial base of America. 

Mr. Chairman, this is not a local 
concern for the State of New Jersey. 
We do not have the means to build 
diesel submarines. It is a matter in 
Mississippi, Washington, California, 
and other States that can enter this 
business. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to send a mes- 
sage to the U.S. Navy. Their irrational 
fear that if the technology exists in 
America to build diese] submarines 
that we will force them to build diesel 
submarines is wrong. It is paranoid. It 
does not make sense. This is not my 
intent. 

I do not believe that the U.S. Navy 
should be substituting and building 
submarines. I merely want those thou- 
sands of naval construction and steel 
jobs to come back to America and to 
expand our capacity. 

I ask consideration of the amend- 
ment believing that we are getting the 
best of all worlds for jobs and expand- 
ed technological and naval capacity. 

Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TORRICELLI. I yield to to the 
gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Chairman, in 
addition to the reasons the gentleman 
from New Jersey has cited, by the 
way, it is a good amendment, and we 
have an industrial-base problem in 
this country. Your amendment will 
help solve that. I think it is a step in 
the right direction. I wholeheartedly 
endorse it. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Does 
any Member desire to speak in opposi- 
tion to the amendment? 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. BEN- 
NETT] is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the Torricelli amend- 
ment. I do so for two main reasons. 

First, Mr. Chairman, the law of the 
land already directs the Secretary of 
the Navy to encourage U.S. shipyards 
to build combatant vessels for nations 
allied to the United States. The only 
apparent reason, from what has been 
said, the only reason at all for this 
particular provision is that specifically 
the words “including diesel subma- 
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rines” are added to the existing law 
and the more general prescription. 
The implication is by law the decision 
is being made that there is no security 
problem with the transfer of that 
technology. So let us consider that. 

Experts tell us that no matter how 
hard we try, a program to build diesel 
submarines in the U.S. shipyards 
would lead inevitably to the leaching 
of precious submarine construction 
technology into the program. There is 
just no way around it. The irony of 
this situation, of course, is that the 
bill before us today contains billions of 
dollars which are associated with 
maintaining the margin of submarine 
superiority the United States current- 
ly has over the Soviet Union, but as 
anyone who reads the papers has 
heard, it is getting harder and harder 
to maintain that edge, and the edge is 
getting narrower and narrower. 

The Committee on Armed Services 
has convened a panel of experts to ex- 
amine ways of maintaining our subma- 
rine superiority. They are finding out 
that it is a very costly and painstaking 
proposition, if it can be done at all. In 
the light of these facts, it makes no 
sense at all to take any step that could 
jeopardize the position of our subma- 
rine services now in existence. 

The second reason for opposing the 
amendment is not only for what it 
seeks to do, but how it seeks to do it. 
Unlike current law, the amendment 
calls for the Secretary of the Navy to 
set up a specific program aimed at sell- 
ing warships overseas. Although our 
shipbuilding industry in this country 
is having a very tough time of it right 
now, I doubt that any U.S.-built ship 
that did not provide technology trans- 
fers or give up defense secrets could be 
sold abroad. There is no way it can. It 
costs more to produce the ships here. 
The only way anybody would want to 
produce this kind of ship in the United 
States is to get this secret technology. 

I also do not think it should be the 
Secretary of the Navy’s responsibility 
to become a salesman on the overseas 
armament market. He has more im- 
portant things to do. 

Mr. Chairman, my opposition to this 
amendment is that inevitably its sole 
purpose is designed to transfer techni- 
cal knowledge about submarine quiet- 
ness and other things of that nature 
which is a dangerous thing to our 
country and certainly should be the 
subject of great hearings, if any such 
effort were to be made. 

The other law that exists on this 
statute is adequate right now. It does 
not include submarines, specifically 
eliminated submarines, for the reason 
that they cannot be technologically 
helpful. 

Mr. TORRICELLI. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 
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Mr. TORRICELLI. Mr. Chairman, it 
is my understanding the United States 
has not built a diesel submarine since 
1959, that those businesses in America 
today that would like to enter that 
business are going to have to do so by 
importing German technology. How 
then could we compromise technology 
we do not possess? 

Mr. BENNETT. Some of it is even 
secret for me to say on the floor of the 
House. If we were to produce a diesel 
submarine of the vintage of 1920 or 
1940, we would not have a problem. 

The problem is that if we produce a 
diesel submarine in 1988, we are going 
to produce a diesel submarine which 
would be the best diesel submarine we 
could produce which would be one 
which have things like quietness in it 
that we have secrets about and other 
materials that are in this submarine. 

I would think that the allies would 
want to have the best submarine we 
could build in the way of a diesel sub- 
marine, and that is the only reason 
why they would want to build a sub- 
marine in the United States, the only 
reason, because it costs more money to 
build a submarine in the United 
States, and the only reason why they 
would want to build it in the United 
States is for the purpose of getting the 
technology which we are trying to 
retain. 

Mr. TORRICELLI. Is it not accu- 
rate, however, today that the subma- 
rines which are being built in Germa- 
ny, some with American taxpayer 
money, are not state-of-the-art tech- 
nology; they are, indeed, a 1950’s and 
1960’s technology? Indeed, I think the 
gentleman would agree that my 
amendment does not require the U.S. 
Navy to license or give any technology, 
only that they be allowed to enter this 
as a commercial venture to bring those 
jobs back to America. 

Is that an accurate protrayal? 

Mr. BENNETT. I presume I have as 
many shipbuilding operations in the 
State of Florida and in my own district 
as the gentleman has. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. All 
time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. TORRICELLI]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. 
Under the rule, the next amendment 
in order is No. 42 offered by the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. BapHam]. 
Is the gentleman from California 
here? 

Under the rule, the next amendment 
in order is No. 43 by the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. CHAPPELL]. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, 
amendment will not be offered. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. CHAP- 
PELL] also has No. 44, the next amend- 
ment in order. 


that 
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Mr. ASPIN. That amendment will 
not be offered, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
next amendment is No. 46 by the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Rose]. 

Mr. ASPIN. That amendment will 
not be offered, Mr. Chairman. 
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The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
Gray of Illinois). The next amend- 
ment in order is No. 47 by the gentle- 
man from Oregon [Mr. AuCorn]. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, that 
amendment will not be offered. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
next amendment in order is No. 49 by 
the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
Morrison]. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. MORRISON OF 
WASHINGTON 

Mr. MORRISON of Washington. 
Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the amendment. 

The text of the amendment is as fol- 
lows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. MORRI- 
son of Washington: At the end of title 
I of division C (page 246, after line 6), 
add the following new section: 

SEC. 3133. DEMONSTRATION OF BURNING WEAPONS 
GRADE NUCLEAR MATERIALS. 

(a) Finpincs.—The Congress finds the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) It is possible to remove weapons grade 
nuclear materials, including plutonium and 
enriched uranium, from dismantled nuclear 
weapons of both the United States and the 
Soviet Union and to burn up these materials 
in a liquid metal nuclear reactor. 

(2) The Department of Energy has the ex- 
pertise to dismantle nuclear weapons and 
the capabiltiy to safely burn the nuclear 
materials from those weapons in its liquid 
metal reactors. 

(3) The United States and the Soviet 
Union have recently entered into a treaty 
that requires verified, bilateral reduction of 
nuclear weapons delivery systems, and 
future agreements will probably need to be 
expanded to include the disposition of nu- 
clear weapons materials. 

(4) The demonstration of burning weap- 
ons grade nuclear materials under section 2 
would affirm the support of both nations 
for the actual reduction of nuclear arms. 

(b) PLAN FOR DEMONSTRATING BURNING 
Weapons GRADE NUCLEAR MATERIALS.—The 
Secretary of Energy shall formulate a plan 
for conducting a demonstation of the tech- 
nical feasibility of burning weapons grade 
nuclear materials from one or more disman- 
tled nuclear weapons in a liquid metal reac- 
tor. The plan shall require the demonstra- 
tion— 

(1) to be conducted in existing Depart- 
ment of Energy reactor and supporting fa- 
cilities; and 

(2) to determine the capacity of existing 
Department of Energy liquid metal reactors 
for burning weapons grade nuclear materi- 
als. 

(c) Report.—Not later than 90 days after 
the date of the enactment of this Act, the 
Secretary shall submit to the Congress a 
report on the plan required under subsec- 
tion (a). The report shall include funding re- 
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quirements, a timetable for carrying out the 
plan, and the President's recommendations. 

(d) INVITATION TO Soviet Union.—After 
the plan under subsection (a) is completed, 
the President shall consider inviting the 
Soviet Union to participate in any demon- 
stration project that results from the plan 
under subsection (a) by providing weapons 
grade nuclear materials from a nuclear 
weapon for use in the demonstration 
project. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. 
Under the rule, the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. MORRISON] will be 
recognized for 5 minutes and a 
Member in opposition will be recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. Morrison]. 

Mr. MORRISON of Washington. 
Mr. Chairman, I yield myself such 
time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, today I am asking 
the support of my colleagues for an 
amendment that could demonstrate 
our ability “to turn swords into plow- 
shares.” My amendment calls for the 
Department of Energy to submit to 
Congress a plan for demonstrating, 
hopefully in partnership with the 
Soviet Union, the feasibility of de- 
stroying the material in a nuclear war- 
head. 

DOE has the expertise to dismantle 
nuclear weapons and the capability to 
safely burn the nuclear materials con- 
verting the energy into electricity or 
other peaceful forms. This process will 
eliminate any future use of the mate- 
rials for destructive purposes. 

Why demonstrate a known technolo- 
gy? To prove to the world that we are 
ready to take the next step in securing 
lasting peace in the nuclear age. And, 
because the measure asks the Presi- 
dent to consider inviting the Soviet 
Union to participate in a demonstra- 
tion burn, this small effort would 
show our global neighbors that the su- 
perpowers are willing to demonstrate— 
together—the technology that will be 
needed if and when arms agreements 
include the destruction of complete 
weapons rather than delivery systems. 

This amendment is an important 
policy statement; it is not a jobs bill. It 
calls for a demonstration—not a 
project. I envision the demonstration 
using one United States weapon and, 
hopefully, one Soviet weapon. 

The demonstration can be carried 
out by existing staff at two or three 
existing facilities of the Department 
of Energy. In practice, the nuclear 
warhead would retrace its path back- 
ward through the manufacturing 
cycle. The first stop would be the 
Rocky Flats installation for disman- 
tling of the weapon. Then the nuclear 
material would be sent to the Los 
Alamos laboratories where the pluto- 
nium would be converted to plutonium 
oxide in powder or pellet form. Final- 
ly, the plutonium oxide would be 
transported to the site of its final de- 
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struction, at Hanford or Idaho Falls, 
where it would be loaded in fuel pins, 
inserted in a fuel assembly line, and 
burned in the reactor. 

The activity at the reactor would 
take place concurrently with other re- 
search activities. Transportation of 
plutonium is routine. The material is 
mildly radioactive and is shipped in ac- 
cordance with U.S. Department of 
Transportation regulations calling for 
double containment and super safe 
transport in unmarked vault type 
trucks. Shipments like these are regu- 
larly conducted by the Department, 
and the weapons burn demonstration 
materials would move with other regu- 
larly scheduled deliveries. 

Mr. Chairman, the Secretary of 
Energy has testified that we are 
awash in plutonium,” and that poten- 
tial arms agreements could reduce the 
need even more. But a growing school 
of thought holds that truly verifiable 
arms control is not possible unless the 
gunpowder is destroyed along with the 
musket. Clearly, we must be prepared 
for a new era in preparing peace. This 
project would be a giant step toward 
meeting the demands of this new era. 
Let’s have the technology ready to go 
when we need it. 

Mr. DICKS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORRISON of Washington. I 
yield to the gentleman from Washing- 
ton. 

Mr. DICKS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
very strong support of the gentleman’s 
amendment. I think it is well thought 
out, and I urge the committee to give 
it very thorough consideration. 

This is not only an innovative tech- 
nology but a worthy goal of trying to 
develop facilities to deal with the 
aftermath of an START and INF 
agreement, and I commend the gentle- 
man for his ingenuity on this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. LOWRY of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORRISON of Washington. I 
yield to the gentleman from Washing- 
ton. 

Mr. LOWRY of Washington, Mr. 
Chairman, I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. I, too, compliment the gentle- 
man on his initiative. 

This is a very important step in ac- 
complishing nuclear arms control re- 
ductions that we all seek, and I com- 
pliment the gentleman for his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MORRISON of Washington. I 
thank both gentlemen for their com- 
ments. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORRISON of Washington. I 
yield to the gentleman from Washing- 
ton. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to compliment 
my colleague for a very thoughtful 
and innovative amendment. It comes 
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at the right time. This is the right 
kind of project today. 

Mr. MORRISON of Washington. 
Mr. Chairman, I thank the gentleman 
and reserve the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Does 
any Member desire to speak in opposi- 
tion to the amendment? 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
gentleman from New York [Mr. STRAT- 
TON] is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment offered by Mr. MORRI- 
SON. 

The amendment would require the 
Secretary of Energy to formulate a 
plan to demonstrate the technical fea- 
sibility of burning weapons grade nu- 
clear materials in a reactor. 

Simply stated, there is no technical 
question that weapons grade nuclear 
material can be burned in a reactor. 
Technical feasibility has been demon- 
strated in reactors in the United 
States 

Additionally, simple logic leads one 
to the conclusion that there is no issue 
of technical feasibility. The weapons 
grade materials that would be affected 
by the amendment are enriched urani- 
um and plutonium. Enriched uranium 
is used as a reactor fuel in numerous 
applications in the United States. Plu- 
tonium is used as a reactor fuel in 
some countries, although it is not rou- 
tinely used in the United States. 

Both materials are extremely costly 
to produce and a demonstration of 
burning even small quantities consti- 
tutes an unnecessary waste of scarce 
materials. 

Highly enriched uranium, similar to 
that used in weapons, is used by the 
Navy for naval reactors. There is more 
than $100 million included in the bill 
before us to purchase highly enriched 
uranium for the Navy. There will be a 
use and demand for highly enriched 
uranium for the Navy nuclear power 
program for the indefinite future. It 
simply makes no sense to demonstrate 
that highly enriched uranium can be 
burned in a reactor. 

In the case of plutonium, as with 
uranium, there is no excess. Because 
of the potential for a requirement for 
additional plutonium, the bill contains 
funding for the special isotope separa- 
tion process that would be capable of 
refining existing impure plutonium for 
use in weapons. 

Thus it makes no sense to consume 
expensive and scarce plutonium or 
highly enriched uranium in an unnec- 
essary demonstration of burning when 
the ability to burn both materials in 
reactors has already been demonstrat- 
ed. 

I urge the rejection of the amend- 
ment. 
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Mr. DAVIS of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STRATTON. I am glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. DAVIS of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I thank the gentleman for yield- 
ing. 

Mr. Chairman, the minority mem- 
bers of the House Armed Services 
Committee agree with the position 
just staked out by our colleague, the 
gentleman from New York of the ma- 
jority party. 

While it is true that there seems to 
be a surplus of plutonium, at this 
point in time, it is a marketable com- 
modity. The demonstration has al- 
ready been made, as the gentleman in- 
dicated, that plutonium can be burned 
in a reactor. 

We appreciate the statement of the 
maker of the amendment that he 
wants to make at this point in time, 
but absent a START agreement at this 
point in time or even the INF agree- 
ment, there is still marketability of 
plutonium that is here for reactors in 
other countries or refurbishing of our 
nuclear arsenal in the event a START 
Treaty does not come along and for 
enriched uranium in the marketplace 
outside the United States and in the 
Navy. 

So for that reason I, too, would rise 
to oppose the gentleman’s amend- 
ment. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. MORRISON of Washington. 
Mr. Chairman, I yield myself my re- 
maining minute. 

Mr. Chairman, I would just like to 
make the point in rebuttal that we are 
coming at this from different direc- 
tions. The committee looks at this 
from the point of view of production 
and the fact there is a need out there 
for materials. I agree. My district is 
very much caught up in these last 40 
years in producing these materials. 

But would it not be exciting at this 
time to demonstrate to the world that 
we could actually take the material 
from both a United States and a 
Soviet weapon and turn it actually 
into plowshares through the genera- 
tion of electricity? That is the part 
that has never been demonstrated. 

Yes, we know technically we can 
make these burns, but I do not believe 
that it has ever been demonstrated 
that it can be turned into plowshares 
of electricity. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield, I do not 
know if it can be made into plow- 
shares, but it can be burned. That was 
the question, and apparently the gen- 
tleman does not even believe that it 
can be burned. 

Mr. MORRISON of Washington. 
Yes, we know technically that is possi- 
ble. Let us show the world that it is 
possible, and let us demonstrate this. 
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All we are asking is for the Depart- 
ment to submit a plan for the gentle- 
man’s committee to look at. 

Mr. STRATTON. I think when the 
nuclear materials are burned it is not 
just like a bonfire or a marshmallow 
roast. 

You have expensive fuels and you 
have dangerous fuels. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Morrison] has expired. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
STRATTON] has 1 minute remaining to 
close debate. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself my remaining minute. 

Mr. Chairman, I think we have al- 
ready demonstrated that this can be 
burned. It is being burned in power re- 
actors in the United States, and it is 
being burned in power reactors around 
the world. It has been burned in Admi- 
ral Rickover's submarines, and I think 
as I indicated, with dangerous materi- 
als of this type I do not think we 
ought to stick around too long to see it 
burn, hopefully not on the floor of the 
House of Representatives, anyway. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Washington 
(Mr. Morrison]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. 
Under the rule, the next amendment 
is order in No. 51. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I would just like to 
announce, because we committed to 
rise by 6:30 we are going to rise at this 
point, but I would like to make the an- 
nouncement because there is a re- 
quirement to give an hour's notifica- 
tion on when the Markey CTBA 
amendment is going to come to the 
floor because we did not deal with it 
last Thursday and it was to be re- 
scheduled, I would like to notify Mem- 
bers that we will do that tomorrow 
after the SDI vote tomorrow. It is on 
the schedule for tomorrow. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. Chairman, I move that the Com- 
mittee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; 
and the Speaker pro tempore [Mr. 
Lewis of Georgia] having assumed the 
chair, Mr. Gray of Illinois, Chairman 
pro tempore of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the Senate of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the 
bill (H.R. 4264) to authorize appro- 
priations for the fiscal year 1989 
amended budget request for military 
functions of the Department of De- 
fense and to prescribe military person- 
nel levels for such Department for 
fiscal year 1989, to amend the Nation- 
al Defense Authorization Act for 
Fiscal Years 1988 and 1989, and for 
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other purposes, had come to no resolu- 
tion thereon. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all Members may 
have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on 
H.R. 4264. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION FOR MR. ASPIN 
AND MR. ROSE TO INCLUDE 
EXTRANEOUS MATERIAL ON 
H.R. 4264, NATIONAL DEFENSE 
AUTHORIZATION ACT, FISCAL 
YEAR 1989 


Mr, ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. RosE] and I 
be permitted to include extraneous 
material in the Rrecorp at the appro- 
priate point. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. TORRES. Mr. Speaker, I was 
unavoidably absent on official busi- 
ness during rolicall votes No. 86 
through 92 on Monday, May 2, 1988. 

Had I been present on the House 
floor, I would have cast my votes as 
follows: 

Roll No. 86, “yea” on passage of 
H.R. 1811, atomic veterans compensa- 
tion; 

Roll No. 87, “yea” on the Hunter 
substitute to the Foley amendment on 
the DOD authorization bill; 

Roll No. 88, “yea” on the Foley 
amendment; 

Roll No. 89, yea“ on the Lowry 
amendment; 

Roll No. 90, “yea” on the Markey 
amendment; 

Roll No. 91, “yea” on the Boxer 
amendment; and 

Roll No. 92, “no” on the Kyl amend- 
ment. 
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REPORT ON RESOLUTION PRO- 
VIDING FOR CORRECTING EN- 
ROLLMENT OF H.R. 3, TRADE 
AND INTERNATIONAL ECO- 
NOMIC POLICY REFORM ACT 
OF 1987 


Mr. PEPPER, from the Committee 
on Rules, submitted a privileged 
report (Rept. No. 100-595) on the reso- 
lution (H. Res. 438) providing for cor- 
recting the enrollment of the bill 
(H.R. 3) to enhance the competitive- 
ness of American industry, and for 
other purposes, which was referred to 
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the House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed. 


HONORING CHARLES G. TOTH, 
TEACHER AT GIESSEN AMERI- 
CAN HIGH SCHOOL, WEST 
GERMANY 


(Mr. STAGGERS asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to share with my colleagues 
and with our Nation an extraordinary 
individual, Mr. Charles G. Toth. Mr. 
Toth is a teacher at the Giessen Amer- 
ican High School in Giessen, West 
Germany. 

He is from Morgantown, WV, and 
has been an avid sportsman all his life. 
He is a graduate of West Virginia Uni- 
versity completing his degree in physi- 
cal education and English. In addition, 
he was an outstanding soccer player 
for West Virginia University. He has 
taken that love for education and zest 
for sports and combined his interests 
and talents into a very rewarding ex- 
perience. 

His family, friends, colleagues in the 
service join in recognizing his service 
to our country and we would like to 
have the following information added 
into the Recorp as a tribute to him. 


MR. CHARLES G. TOTH, GIESSEN AMERICAN 
HIGH SCHOOL, GIESSEN MILITARY COMMU- 
NITY, APO New York 09169 
Mr. Toth has distinguished himself by 

demonstrating high professional expertise 

and determination in providing only the 
highest quality education and leadership to 
students and athletes of the DODDS Gies- 
sen American High School. Under his per- 
sonal tutelage the men's high school foot- 
ball team completed school year 1987-88 un- 
defeated in conference play and also won 
the European Small Schools Championship 
for the second consecutive year. The team’s 
overall three year record is 24-2-1. The 

men’s basketball team also completed 1987- 

88 season play undefeated and won the Eu- 

ropean Small Schools Championship for the 

third consecutive year with an overall 

record of 49-2. This team has recorded 42 

consecutive wins. 

As Athletic Director, Mr. Toth led the 
High School to 1987-88 Conference Champi- 
onships in men’s wrestling, women’s volley- 
ball, women’s cross-country and men’s cross- 
country. Giessen High School has captured 
a total of 14 different conference champion- 
ships and 6 European Small School Champi- 
onships in the last three years. For the first 
time in the school’s existence, the women’s 
basketball team has qualified for post 
season play. This enviable record attests to 
the complete abilities and absolutely superb 
skills of Mr. Toth. 

Mr. Toth's positive personality and unpar- 
alleled leadership skills have continued this 
winning tradition of the playing field. His 
coaching, instructing and mentoring have 
touched the lives of countless young people, 
parents and other community members. He 
embodies all those principles expected in 
only the best—and has ensured the same re- 
sults in every student he has coached/ 
taught. His model will be emulated by stu- 
dents and educators for years to come. 
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Mr. Toth is an invaluable asset to the 
Giessen High School. He performs duties as 
Physical Education Instructor, Driver Edu- 
cation Instructor, Athletic Director, Foot- 
ball Coach, Basketball Coach, Soccer Coach 
and Varsity Club Sponsor. He is a member 
of the Overseas Education Association, the 
National Education Association, the Giessen 
High School Wide Booster Club and Phi 
Delta Kappa. He also serves as a member of 
the School Advisory Committee and chair- 
person of the Steering Committee for Gies- 
sen High School Self-Study. 

Mr. Toth's outstanding contributions to 
this community's educational program have 
been significant to the overwhelming suc- 
cess of the Giessen American High School's 
educational and athletic programs. It is only 
fitting that he be recognized for his efforts 
to promote excellence in the DODDS educa- 
tion program. 


McEWEN DEMANDS APOLOGY 
FOR ADA PRESS RELEASE 
(Mr. McEWEN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his re- 
marks, and to include extraneous ma- 
terial.) 


Mr. McEWEN. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day Members of Congress received 
what I believe to be a very distressing 
piece of information, in our daily mail. 
It listed the congressional voting 
records of certain Members of Con- 
gress and then categorized them ac- 
cording to their religious preference. 
They specifically singled out Members 
of the Jewish faith and gave a Jewish 
voting record for Jewish Members of 
Congress. 


Mr. Speaker, this type of action is 
often the precursor of religious intol- 
erance and bigotry. It should not be 
condoned and should not go uncon- 
demned. I call upon this organization 
to apologize for this ugly effort to cat- 
egorize Members of Congress accord- 
ing to their religious beliefs, 


They then proceeded to do two addi- 
tional things to add insult to injury. 
They then divided and listed the Con- 
gress according to race. They finally 
concluded by dividing the Congress 
and reporting Members voting records 
according to sex. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I am submitting 
this press release that we received for 
the Rxcono and express my condemna- 
tion of it, my offense to it, and call 
upon this organization in the name of 
fairness and decency in America to 
apologize not only to the Members of 
Congress, but also to all Americans. 


Mr. Speaker, I include the ADA 
press release, as follows: 


ADA RELEASES CONGRESSIONAL VOTING 
RECORD OF MINORITY MEMBERS 


According to ADA's 1987 Congressional 
Voting Record, of the 92 members of Con- 
gress (women, Hispanic, Black and Jewish) 
65 members—71 percent—can be considered 
liberal. Only 12 percent of the members, 11 
in number, ranked as conservative. 
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The average score of the Senators and 
Representatives in the Hispanic, Black, and 
Women's Caucuses, along with their Jewish 
colleagues—who, incidentally, make up 17 
percent of the entire U.S. Congress—was 75 
in 1987. The average score of the entire 
Congress in 1987 was slightly more than 51. 
Ten members scored a perfect 100, while 
only one, Rep. Virginia Smith (R-NE), had 
the lowest possible “Liberal Quotient”, a 
zero. 


“The minority groups in our country have 
traditionally sought a legislative agenda 
which pursues economic equity and social 
justice," said Marc Pearl, ADA's National 
Director, and these members of Congress 
best reflect, not only the liberalism of the 
constituency, but of the country as a 
whole.“ 


ADA's 1987 Congressional Voting Record 
was based on 25 key votes in the House and 
20 key votes in the Senate reflecting liberal/ 
conservative differences on a wide variety of 
foreign, domestic and economic policy 
issues. Each member of Congress was rated 
on the number of times he/she voted with 
the ADA position on the selected votes. Ab- 
sences, even if the member paired or an- 
nounced in favor, were not counted toward 
the “Liberal Quotient.” 


ADA annually rates House and Senate 
members on selected votes, and computes a 
percentage score. Members who score 70 
and above are considered liberal, 40 to 69 
are categorized as moderate, and those 
below 40 are classified as conservative. 

Attached are the scores for the Jewish 
members, and the members of the Hispanic, 
Women’s, and Black Caucuses, along with 
their 1986 and 5-year averages (where appli- 
cable). 


Currently celebrating its fifth decade of 
service, Americans for Democratic Action 
was founded by a group including Eleanor 
Roosevelt, Hubert Humphrey, Walter Reu- 
ther, and John Kenneth Galbraith. It was 
under the leadership of ADA that the 
Democratic National Convention in 1948 
voted to approve the historic Civil Rights 
plank advocated by Hubert Humphrey. 
Under the leadership of its current Presi- 
dent, Rep. Ted Weiss (D-NY), and Execu- 
tive Committee Chair, James Bishop of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, ADA informs its members of 
the lobbies on a wide yariety of domestic 
and foreign policy and economic justice 
issues on both the national and local level. 


AMERICANS FOR DEMOCRATIC ACTION, INC., 1987 LIBERAL 
QUOTIENT—HISPANIC CAUCUS MEMBERS 

Syr. 
House %% iges „ 
Albert Bustamante (0-1X), Chait 76 0 864 
Tony Coelho (D-CA) ) 84 70 75 
E de la Garza (D-TX) ... =60 55 53 
Robert Garcia (D-NY) . 100 35 9 
Henry B. Gonzalez (0-TX) 96 95 9 
Manuel Lujan (R-NM) 212 5 9 
80 85 82 
256 45 57 
80 15 81 
88 95 95 
96 90 89 


1 3-year average. 
= These scores differ from the enclosed 1987 voting record because, vole 
No. 14 in the RECORD is incorrect 
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Average of Hispanic Caucus members 


Percent 
House overall—11 members . . . 75 
House Republicans 1 A 12 
House Democrats 10 . 82 


AMERICANS FOR DEMOCRATIC ACTION, INC., 1987 LIBERAL 
QUOTIENT—JEWISH MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 


5yr 
1987 1986 average 
Senate. 
Rudy Boschwitz (R-MN) 25 15 24 
Chic Hecht (R-NV) ........ 10 0 
Frank Lautenberg (D-NJ) 85 85 89 
Cari Levin (D-) nc... 90 92 
Howard Metzenbaum (D-OH) 100 100 100 
Warren Rudman (R-NH) 25 10 20 
Arlen Specter (R-PA) 80 15 68 
House: 
Gary Ackerman (D-NY) 96 85 92 
Anthony Beilenson (D-CA) 84 80 87 
Howard Berman (D-CA) 88 95 95 
Barbara Boxer (O 92 90 93 
Benjamin Cardin (D-MD) 88 PTT AAD 
Ben Erdreich (D-AL 40 55 4l 
Barney Frank (D-MA) 100 100 98 
Martin Frost (D-TX) 88 45 66 
Sam Gejdenson (D-CT) 92 95 92 
Benjamin Gilman (R-NY) 68 40 48 
Dan (D-KS) 80 55 64 
Willis Gradison (R-OH) 20 15 24 
Bill Green (R. MV) . 50 70 62 
Tom Lantos (D-CA)... 84 10 19 
William Lehman (D-FL) 92 100 92 
Sander Levin (D-Ml) 84 85 88 
Mel Levine (D-CA) 96 85 92 
John Miller (R-WA) 148 40 36 
James Schever (D-NY) 84 95 89 
Chuck Schumer (D-NY) 88 85 88 
Norman Sisisky (D-VA) 52 45 48 
Lawrence Smith (D-FL) 80 65 3 
1 Solarz oO } 1 = 9 
laxman 

ted Wess (D-). 92 95 97 
Howard Wolpe (D- M) 92 90 91 
Ron Wyden (D- OR) 84 80 82 
Sidney Yates (D-IL)... 95 90 95 


1 These scores differ from the enclosed 1987 voting record because vote 
No. 14 in the Record is incorrect 


Average of Jewish Members of Congress 


Percent 
House and Senate—35 members 76 
House E a N . 81 
House Republicans—4 . 48 


House Democrats—24.. 86 
Senate only—7............ 59 
Senate Republicans—4 l 35 
Senate Democrats 3. . . . . 92 


AMERICANS FOR DEMOCRATIC ACTION, INC., 1987 LIBERAL 
QUOTIENT—BLACK CAUCUS MEMBERS 


Syr. 

House 1987 1986 average 
Mervyn (CA), chairman... 84 100 89 
William Clay (0) 92 75 
Cardiss (IL) 92 95 3 
George Crockett (i) u o So B 
Ronald Dellums ney 100 100 98 
Julian Dixon 807 p 96 89 
Mike ty a 84 — — 
Floyd (NY)... 92 80 89 
Harold Ford (TN) .... 68 — 
William Gray (PA) 192 89 
Augustus i 92 85 84 
Charles Hayes (IL)... 100 95 299 
— 7 Leland (TX) . 96 100 94 
John Lewis (GA)....... 96 — — 
Kweisi Mfume (MD) 100 — — 
Major Owens (NY) .... 100 95 93 
Gas Savage) W N a 
iS S 3 9 2 
Alan Wheat (-) i., 100 95 98 


1 These scores differ from the enclosed 1987 voting record because vote 
No. 14 in the Record is incorrect. 
= 4yr, average. 
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Average score for Black Caucus members 
Percent 
House overall—22 members. . . 92 


AMERICANS FOR DEMOCRATIC ACTION, INC., 1987 LIBERAL 
QUOTIENT—WOMEN CAUCUS MEMBERS 


156 18s 


average 

Senate: 
Nancy Kassenbaum (f. NS) 30 45 38 
Barbara Mikulski (D-MD) 100 90 295 
Helen Bentley (R-MD) * 32 15 422 
Lindy Boggs (D-LA)...... "68 80 71 
Barbara Boxer (D-CA) .. 92 90 93 
Beverly Byron (D-MD) 48 20 25 
Cardiss Collins oiy 7 92 95 93 
Nancy Johnson (R-CT) 448 40 44 
Marcy Kaptur (0-0H) * 80 75 16 
Barbara (D-CT) 84 85 8? 
Marilyn Lloyd l -TN).. 128 20 29 
Lynn Martin (RAL 20 15 24 
Jan 58 i 12 25 n 
Constance Morella (R-MD) 60 à 
Mary Rose Oakar (D-OH) ........ 96 95 89 
Elizabeth Patterson (D-SC) ........... "68 
Nancy Pelosi (D-CA)....... 93 
Marge Roukema (. MI) * 36 0 39 
Patricia Saiki (R-HI) . 28 
Claudine Schneider (D-RI) ....... *76 80 74 
Pat Schroeder (0. C0) 75 9⁵ 85 
Louise Slaughter (D-NY) 76 by 
Virginia Smith (R-NE) 40 10 9 
Olympia Snowe (R-ME 56 50 46 
Barbara Vucanovich (R-NV) 320 0 8 

+ in House. 
2 House and Senate. 


a These scores differ trom the enclosed 1987 voting record because vot No 
14 in the Record is incorrect 
* 3yr. average. 


Average of Women Caucus Members 
Percent 
House and Senate—25 members 55 
House Democrats 13 . . iss 75 
House Republicans 10 


STATUS OF SSC AUTHORIZA- 
TION/APPROPRIATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
LEWIS of Georgia). Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Barton] is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. BARTON of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, there is a project that is of utmost 
importance to the future competitive- 
ness of our Nation that is being debat- 
ed in some of the committees of the 
Congress this week. It is a project 
called the SSC which stands for super- 
conductor supercollider high energy 
particle accelerator. This is a basic 
physics research project, and to put it 
in context, I would go back and ex- 
plain to my colleagues that the first 
SSC was a Bunsen burner. 

The purpose is to accelerate a parti- 
cle and to let scientists study the ef- 
fects that particles exhibit at higher 
energy levels. 

We have gone from a very simple ac- 
celerator like a Bunsen burner to 
bigger and bigger, more complex accel- 
erators. 

Today, the largest accelerator in the 
world is in Illinois, a national laborato- 
ry called Fermi Lab. It has the energy 
equivalent of 1 trillion electron volts. 

There is a facility in Europe called 
the CERN facility which is being ex- 
panded at this time and when expand- 
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ed it will have an energy level of 5 tril- 
lion electron volts. 

The SSC project, if built, would 
have an energy level of 40 trillion elec- 
tron volts. 

One may ask why do we want a par- 
ticle accelerator at those energy 
levels? Very simply, a particle acceler- 
ator needs to get the higher and 
higher energy levels in order to look 
further and further into the atomic 
structure. A particle accelerator can be 
considered to be nothing more than a 
giant microscope. 

At 40 trillion electron volts, we will 
be able to look into the smallest sub- 
structure of the atom. We will not 
only be able to look at atoms, we will 
be able to look at the protons that 
make up the atoms and hopefully even 
smaller, into the substructure of the 
proton, the very smallest part of 
matter called quarks and leptons. 

Why is this important? It is impor- 
tant to try to find out the basic mate- 
rial that makes up the matter and it is 
also important to try to find out the 
basic forces that hold matter together. 

We have always been, we being the 
United States, have always been at the 
forefront of particle physics research. 

As a result of being at the forefront 
and being a world leader, we have led 
in the effort to develop super-conduc- 
tivity, in the effort to develop micro- 
chip technology, in the effort to devel- 
op some of our medical technology 
like magnetic resonance imaging. This 
is a technology that is replacing the 
CAT scan. It allows physicians to take 
pictures of our body without exposing 
the body to x rays. 

If we do not build this, the SSC, the 
superconductor supercollider project, 
some other nation will and when they 
do they are going to be the world 
leader and the best scientists in the 
world are not going to be in the United 
States, they are going to be in other 
parts of the world. 

This week in the authorizing com- 
mittee, the Committee on Science, 
Space, and Technology, they are 
voting on whether to authorize the 
project. 

The Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions tomorrow will be voting on 
whether to obligate any expenditures 
of funds for the project. 

The President is his budget request- 
ed that we spend $363 million on this 
project. The budget resolution that 
the House passed several weeks ago 
authorized a minimum of $100 million. 
The authorizing committee is expect- 
ed to authorize in the neighborhood of 
$147 million. The Appropriations Sub- 
committee is looking at a much lower 
number of $60 million. 

We need to go to the higher number. 
We need to be in the neighborhood of 
$150 million to $200 million to keep 
the project alive, to keep the project 
on track. 
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This is an investment in our future. 
It has bipartisan support. It has sup- 
port all across the country. The States 
that are in the running for the site se- 
lection are in Michigan, in Illinois, in 
the Midwest, in Tennessee, North 
Carolina, in the South, south central 
region, my State of Texas and in the 
West in Arizona and Colorado. It is a 
national effort. 

It will reap many, many benefits. We 
need to move forward. We need to sup- 
port it at a higher funding level than 
is currently being considered in the 
Subcommittee on Appropriations. 

Mr. Speaker, I would urge my 
friends and colleagues to urge the 
higher funding level this week as we 
go through the committee process. 


POLISH UNREST 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. LIPINSKI] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. LIPINSKI. Mr. Speaker, what 
we are seeing today in Poland repre- 
sents the failure of the government to 
achieve true economic and political 
reform. What started as a strike by 
local transit workers has now spread 
to several areas of the country with 
thousands of workers involved and is 
supported by the leader of Solidarity, 
Lech Walesa. 

The workers are demonstrating in 
favor of pay increases to offset the 
great rise in prices, the Polish Govern- 
ment says, that has come as a result of 
economic reform. The pay increase 
issue, in my eyes, is just a manifesta- 
tion of the government’s inability to 
make life better for the people of 
Poland. If General Jaruzelski were in 
favor of true reform, the pain involved 
with price increases might be able to 
be borne, but no one trusts the govern- 
ment to carry the necessary reforms 
out. As Chairman Walesa has stated, 

A strike wave is covering the country. 
These strikes are not just local conflicts. 
These strikes are across Poland. They are 
the result of the economic crisis and the 
lack of convincing reform policies that 
would offer prospects for a better future. 

What worries me, Mr. Speaker, is 
the fact that there has been no im- 
provement in living conditions since 
the time Solidarity was crushed in 
this, a whole new generation of Poles, 
those who were teenagers during the 
Solidarity period, has taken up the 
leadership of the present unrest and 
has called for the legalization of Soli- 
darity. 

The Polish Government must seize 
this moment to engage in meaningful 
negotiations with Solidarity if it wants 
to end the strikes that have begun to 
spread throughout the country. If the 
authorities refuse, they are, according 
to Walesa, “deepening the losses” and 
“forcing Solidarity to lead the nation 
onto the road to reform.” 
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What further worries me is the ar- 
rests the government has made in the 
past few days. Eight regional leaders 
of Solidarity, including Bogdan Lis of 
the Gdansk area, and prominent intel- 
lectuals and opposition figures like 
Adam Michnik and Leszek Moczulski 
have been questioned and detained— 
and no one knows when they will be 
freed. This goes against the past 
policy of the government not to im- 
prison political opposition figures and 
may do damage to Polish-American re- 
lations. 

The steelworkers in Nowa Huta and 
the shipyard workers in Gdansk are 
not out just to make things better for 
themselves. They speak for a broad 
group of workers throughout Poland— 
especially low-paid health workers and 
teachers who will have the hardest 
time facing a steep rise in prices. Their 
message is that the Polish Govern- 
ment's economic policy is bankrupt 
and further sacrifices will not be toler- 
ated. 

Their message is not just economic 
in scope, but deals with the relation of 
workers and the state. They demand 
that workers must have an organiza- 
tion that speaks for them and looks 
out for their interests. It is ironic that 
Poland, a Communist country which is 
supposed to stress the protection of 
workers’ rights above all, has a labor 
problem of such mammoth propor- 
tions on its hands. 

Polish Government spokesman Jerzy 
Urban says that recognition of Soli- 
darity is “not a question that can be 
an object of negotiations,” that it is 
“nonnegotiable.”” What I believe he is 
really saying is that the prospects for 
future economic growth for Poland 
and the well-being of Polish workers is 
not up for negotiation. 


THE 350TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
HARTFORD PUBLIC HIGH 
SCHOOL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tlewoman from Connecticut [Mrs. 
KENNELLY] is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mrs. KENNELLY. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise today to recognize a very impor- 
tant birthday in the First Congression- 
al District of Connecticut. This birth- 
day honors an outstanding educational 
institution born in Hartford, CT in 
1638. This year is the 350th anniversa- 
ry of Hartford Public High School. 

For these 350 years, Hartford Public 
High School has made quality public 
education available to thousands of 
young people, and has graduated stu- 
dents who have gone on to excel in all 
walks of life. These men and women 
have used their hands and their heads 
to make America what it is today. 
Modern graduates include doctors, 
lawyers, actors, Hartford mayors, a 
Connecticut Lieutenant Governor, an 
astronaut, an Olympic gold medalist, 
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and a State and national Democratic 
chairman—my father, John Bailey. 

Hartford Public High School is the 
second oldest school in the United 
States. From the time, three and one- 
half centuries ago, when Rev. John 
Higginson taught in a single room in a 
private home, to the present, with 
almost 300 young men and women pre- 
paring for graduation, the school has 
always maintained a high standard of 
education. 

The school has been located in sev- 
eral different buildings in the city of 
Hartford over the years. But regard- 
less of the walls surrounding it, educa- 
tion has always been the foundation of 
Hartford Public High School. 

As we reflect on Hartford Public 
High School's 350 years, it is fitting to 
review the lyrics written by Elsie 
Taylor DutTrieuille, a 1915 HPHS 
graduate, to commemorate the tercen- 
tenary of Hartford High School. The 
“Song Triumphant” still rings true 
today as we celebrate the school's 
350th anniversary. 

Sonc TRIUMPHANT 
Deep in the vista of three hundred years we 
stand, 

Our torches kindled by thy guiding light, 
A sa host returned to thee from every 

land, 

In festive robes, well girded by thy might, 
O, Hartford High, Beloved School, all hail 

to thee: 

Tower of might against a flaming sky, 

The heav'ns resound with praise, ring out 
with victory, 

God speed you on, triumphant, Hartford 

High. 

Public education has contributed to 
the greatness of our country. It has al- 
lowed millions of individuals access to 
higher education. I am proud to say 
that Hartford Public High School epit- 
omizes the excellence of the public 
education system in our State and 
Nation. Throughout its 350 years, 
HPHS has distinguished itself in the 
field of education and it has created a 
legacy that will continue into the 21st 
century. 


O 1845 


Mr. Speaker, I am very pleased to 
mark this tremendous milestone for 
the benefit of my colleagues. 


THE INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
COMMITTEE FOR MIGRATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. Mazzotr] 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, | have taken 
this special order to show my support for the 
nomination by the United States of James N. 
Purcell to be Director General of the Intergov- 
ernmental Committee for Migration [ICM]. 

On May 26, 1988, the Council—consisting 
of 33-member governments of the Intergov- 
ernmental Committee for Migration—will meet 
in Geneva to elect a successor to James L. 
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Carlin of the United States who is retiring as 
ICM's Director General. 

ICM is an independent organization dedicat- 
ed to the service of refugees and national mi- 
grants. Since its inception in 1952, it has 
moved over 4 million refugees and national 
migrants to all parts of the world. It has, in 
effect, given these millions of people hope, 
greater opportunities, and a new life. 

In 1983, 2 years after becoming chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Immigration, Refugees, 
and International Law, | served as congres- 
sional adviser to the U.S. delegation to a ses- 
sion of the ICM Council Session. Our delega- 
tion was headed by Mr. Purcell and at that 
meeting, | had the honor to nominate Mr. 
Carlin for reelection to a second term as Di- 
rector General of ICM. 

Since that time, | have become familiar with 
the invaluable and varied services that ICM 
has rendered on behalf of refugees and na- 
tional migrants across the globe in response 
to appeals and requests from its member gov- 
ernments. 

Mr. Carlin’s retirement is effective Septem- 
ber 30, 1988, and the U.S. Government has 
nominated James N. Purcell, a Government 
official and recent Director of Refugee Pro- 
grams for the Department of State to succeed 
him. 

Mr. Purcell has served in the U.S. Govern- 
ment since 1962 having held positions in the 
Atomic Energy Commission, the Agency for 
International Development [AID], the Office of 
Management and Budget [OMB], and the De- 
partment of State. 

In all of these assignments, Mr. Purcell has 
exhibited management and administrative 
skills. These were especially noted when he 
was able to muster support in the administra- 
tion and in Congress for adequate funding for 
refugee and migrant assistance even in fiscal 
years when cutbacks were the order of the 
day. 

Over its life, ICM has seldom faced a year 
without some budgetary concerns. Unforeseen 
government requests for assistance, currency 
fluctuations in many countries of the world 
and unexpected emergency flows of refugees 
and migrants are all problems which ICM as 
an organization has had to face and will have 
to face in the future. These inevitable situa- 
tions demand special management and ad- 
ministrative skills of its Director General. | feel 
Mr. Purcell possesses these rare talents and 
abilities. 

His experience with U.S. AID and OMB has 
provided him with a special training for devel- 
oping and implementing ICM programs in 
Latin America. ICM efforts in that area run the 
gamut of family reunification, the selection and 
placement of skilled workers in the Return of 
Talent Program, in which nationals living away 
from their homelands are given an opportunity 
and the needed financial assistance to return 
to their home countries to put to use these 
educational and work experience gained 
abroad. While these have all been worthwhile 
programs, ICM will have to develop even 
more initiatives if it is to serve its members 
completely. | feel sure Mr. Purcell will measure 
up to the challenge. 

| feel confident that Mr. Purcell will maintain 
the tradition of ICM's humanitarian objectives, 
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that his dedication to the task of Director Gen- 
eral will be complete and that his energies will 
be enthusiastically applied toward enhancing 
strong and effective cooperation among 
member governments. 

| hope the ICM Council will select Jim Pur- 
cell as the new Director General of the Inter- 
governmental Committee for Migration. 

Before closing, | wish to commend the out- 
going Director General, Mr. James Carlin, for 
his leadership of ICM over the last 9 years. | 
have been with him on numerous occasions 
and have been impressed by his thorough 
knowledge of refugee matters, his able and 
discreet handling of sensitive intergovernmen- 
tal issues and his ability to negotiate and ad- 
minister complicated refugee and migrant 
movements. 

| wish him and his wife, Anne-Marie, a 
happy and fulfilling retirement and thank them 
both for the many courtesies they have ex- 
tended to me. 


HARRY GOLDEN, JR., A GREAT 
CHICAGO REPORTER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. RostENKow- 
SKI] is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, politi- 
cans, reporters, and ordinary citizens of Chica- 
go are a bit poorer now because of the death 
of Harry Golden, Jr., over the weekend. Harry 
was a political reporter for the Chicago Sun- 
Times who seemed to know everything and 
won the respect of everyone. 

The relationship between politicians and 
members of the press is always wary and 
often uncomfortable. We need one another. 
But we seldom trust one another. Every politi- 
cian wants reporters to write nothing but nice 
things. But experienced practitioners ultimately 
settle for accuracy instead. 

Harry Golden, Jr., was accurate and fair. He 
was smart and quick. He was the dean of the 
city hall reporters. To survive and even thrive 
in the environment tells you a lot about the 
man. 

He was also entertaining. Anyone who 
works as a political reporter for several dec- 
ades learns a lot of stories. Harry Golden, Jr., 
retold those stories well. 

Journalistic trends may come and go. But 
the basis of journalism is the reporter who 
knows how to get the facts straight quickly 
and put them into a story that is easily under- 
stood by readers who may be less sophisticat- 
ed than he is. 

Harry Golden, Jr., was that type of reporter. 
| join thousands of others who read him regu- 
larly when | say we will miss him. 


DISASTER REDUCTION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Brown] 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. Speaker, 
today | am introducing legislation supporting 
the International Decade for Natural Disaster 
Reduction and endorsing a U.S. Decade for 
Natural Hazard Reduction. On December 11, 
1987, the General Assemby of the United Na- 
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tions passed a resolution by unanimous con- 
sent supporting an International Decade for 
Natural Disaster Reduction to begin in 1990. 
That initiative calls on national governments to 
participate during the decade in concentrated 
international action to reduce the losses from 
natural disasters worldwide. In order to do so, 
the U.N. measure suggests that each country 
establish its own national committee for guid- 
ing hazard reduction efforts internally as well 
as for facilitating the timely and effective 
transfer of knowledge between the developed 
and developing countries of the world. 

Although natural disasters have severe im- 
pacts locally, they also have national and 
global effects. Natural disasters have killed 
millions of people around the world in the past 
two decades and have caused short-term 
property losses estimated at $1 billion to $5 
billion annually. In addition, it is important to 
note that moderate, more frequently occurring 
disasters as well as the large, less frequent 
catastrophes can have severe negative ef- 
fects. 

While individuals suffer the brunt of these 
losses, their governments also are affected 
when, for example, national treasuries are 
drained in the postdisaster relief and recovery 
phases of the disaster cycle. In the United 
States, losses to the U.S. Treasury from 
floods during the past few decades are esti- 
mated at $1 billion. Projections for the drop in 
U.S. GNP from a large earthquake in southern 
California are placed at 5 percent. Losses 
from a single disaster in some developing 
countries have amounted to the equivalent of 
the yearly GNP of individual nations. Besides 
the economic repercussions, these disasters 
have national defense and security implica- 
tions. 

What can we do, therefore, to help reduce 
these losses that affect not only our own local 
communities, but also our Nation and our abili- 
ty, as part of the world community, to maintain 
a viable global society. In this country, we 
have started several programs to reduce 
losses from natural hazards. The National 
Earthquake Hazard Reduction Program, estab- 
lished in 1977, is one example of the attempt 
to reduce risks and losses to life and property 
from future disasters. 

In 1980, we recognized that natural and 
technological disasters are interdependent. 
For example, earthquakes can contribute to 
the occurrence of other natural hazards, such 
as tsunamis, or techonlogical hazards like 
leaking toxic substances from fractured pipe- 
lines. In addition, many disasters are interre- 
lated because of climatological and geophysi- 
cal events. For instance, saturate hill slopes 
are more likely than arid ones to slide during 
earthquake shaking. These examples of the 
interrelated nature of hazards are not specific 
to earthquakes, but also are applicable to 
many types of natural hazards. 

In addition, it is extremely important to note 
that social, political, economic, and cultural 
processes have as much to do with the inter- 
dependence of disasters as the environmental 
events themselves. While disasters occur be- 
cause of natural environmental processes, 
they also occur because humans settle and 
develop high risk areas. As our rapidly grow- 
ing population continues to concentrate in 
urban areas throughout the world, and capital 
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investment in those areas increases, it is evi- 
dent that the reduction of natural disasters de- 
pends not only on our understanding of envi- 
ronmental systems or societal systems, but 
also on the understanding of the interaction 
between people and their environment. Our 
recognition of the interrelated components of 
local vulnerability will us to address global vul- 
nerability and reduce the potential for losses 
from disasters. 

Therefore, | urge my colleagues to support 
the International Decade for Natural Disaster 
Reduction as a means to address the task of 
hazard reduction throughout the world and to 
provide the institutional framework for the 
timely and effective transfer and exchange of 
knowledge and expertise among developed 
and developing nations. Since effective efforts 
to reduce hazards can be suggested at many 
levels of government, but must be implement- 
ed at the local level with respect to social, 
economic, cultural, and environmental condi- 
tions, | also endorse a U.S. Decade for Natu- 
ral Disaster Reduction. | suggest that the 
United States effort be one of the national 
components to the international decade initia- 
tive which will encourage international coop- 
eration, and lead to better cooperative hazard 
reduction success in our own country both 
through present and future programs. | urge 
Federal Government agencies to undertake 
ways of better coordinating the programs al- 
ready underway in our country, such as the 
National Earthquake Hazard Reduction Pro- 
gram, to achieve this end. 

In the interest of fostering a dialog between 
local, national, and international participants of 
a coordinated effort needed for disaster re- 
duction, | would like to draw attention to arti- 
cles which appeared in the March 1988 issues 
of Environment and Natural Hazards Observ- 
er. Comments is these two articles by Dr. 
James K. Mitchell of Rutgers University and 
Dr. James Lewis of Datum International in 
Great Britain , respectively, both international- 
ly known hazard specialists, stress several im- 
portant points. First, Mitchell and Lewis em- 
phasize the need for understanding local vul- 
nerability to disasters in order to address the 
problem most effectively. Second, they draw 
attention to the fact that both societal and en- 
vironmental processes are responsible for dis- 
asters, Third, they remind us that all disasters 
are slow onset in nature, if considered in the 
proper context of the locality where they 
occur. In addition, they recognize that the ap- 
plication of technocratic methods is only a 
partial solution to reducing disasters. Last, 
they suggest the hazard reduction strategy of 
linking the economic development processes 
with natural hazard management. | believe 
that ideas expressed in both articles should 
be considered in connection with the National 
Academy of Sciences report, “Confronting 
Natural Disasters: An International Decade for 
Natural Hazard Reduction” in order to ad- 
dress all possible ways of reducing future 
losses from disasters both in our own Nation 
and throughout the globe. In conclusion, Mr. 
Speaker, | urge my colleagues to cosponsor 
the legislation | am introducing today. 
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CLARK UNIVERSITY HONORS 
THE HONORABLE JOSEPH 
EARLY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Botanp] is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, Clark 
University in Worcester, MA, recently 
celebrated the commencement of its 
second century since the founding of 
that renowned institution. At that 
ceremony our colleague, Congressman 
JOSEPH EARLY, was awarded the Cen- 
tennial Award. In receiving this award 
he took his place rightfully among an 
elite few whose contribution to the 
prosperity of the university have dis- 
tinguished themselves above all 
others. 

The formal citation reads appropri- 
ately: Presented in grateful apprecia- 
tion for continued support and leader- 
ship in higher education. 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE 
HONORABLE MELVIN PRICE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. ANNUNZIO] is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

GENERAL LEAVE 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks and to 
include extraneous material on the 
subject of my special order today. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
have asked for this special order today 
so that we may pay tribute to our dis- 
tinguished colleague, and my dear and 
close friend, Congressman MEL PRICE, 
who died on April 22, after a long and 
exemplary career in public service to 
our country. 

MEL was my trusted friend for more 
than 44 years, and I know that I speak 
for all of my colleagues in the House 
of Representatives when I say that I 
shall deeply miss this gentle, soft- 
spoken, caring Congressman from Illi- 
nois. I shall always cherish MEt’s wise 
counsel and advice. Along with other 
colleagues, I conferred with MEL in 
the House Dining Room regularly— 
almost every day when the House was 
in session—and I know that these 
meetings will no longer be the same 
without his presence. 

His more than 50 years of govern- 
ment service represent almost one- 
quarter of the history of our Nation. 
As the second ranking member of Con- 
gress in seniority, MEL served in the 
House of Representatives through the 
terms of nine Presidents, and during 
that time he himself left an indelible 
mark on the history of our Nation as 
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he worked to improve the strength 
and readiness of our defense forces, 
moving their preparedness into the 
21st century. 

MEL was born on January 1, 1905, in 
East St. Louis, IL, and attended St. 
Louis University. He was a sports 
editor from 1920 to 1927, and a news- 
paper correspondent for the East St. 
Louis Journal from 1927 to 1933. 
Moving from covering sports to poli- 
tics, he became a member of the St. 
Clair County Board of Supervisors 
from 1929 to 1933. He also served as an 
administrative assistant from 1933 
through 1943 for Congressman Edwin 
M. Schaefer of Illinois. 

MeL enlisted in the Army in 1943, 
and all of us can remember with a 
smile how MEL used to tell the story of 
how he was informed that he was 
elected a Member of Congress in 1944 
while on “KP” duty loading apples. 
Mis experience in the service en- 
dowed him with a special sensitivity to 
the needs of our Nation’s military per- 
sonnel. 

Elected to the 79th Congress on No- 
vember 7, 1944, MEL PRICE was dedicat- 
ed to the service of his constituents 
from the 21st Congressional District of 
Illinois. He was a man of the people, 
who tirelessly served the needs of his 
constituents for the next 44 years. At 
this point in the Recorp, I would like 
to include an article which appeared 
in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
Sunday magazine, on April 27, 1975, 
which highlights the outstanding serv- 
ice MEL provided to his constituents 
and to our Nation. A copy of that arti- 
cle follows: 

[From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
Sunday magazine, Apr. 27, 1975] 
CONGRESSMAN MEL PRICE 

{The chairman of the powerful House 
Armed Services Committee—which oversees 
a $100 billion defense budget—is a quiet 
man with a very large clout.) 

On the afternoon of Nov. 8, 1943, a 39- 
year-old Army corporal in the quartermas- 
ter corps was pulling KP duty at Camp Lee, 
Va. As he unloaded a truck full of apples, he 
got the final word. By a narrow margin 
(2.600 votes), he had just been elected U.S. 
Representative from Illinois’ 23rd District. 

Today that same overage enlistee, Demo- 
erat Mel Price, is the first former service- 
man ever to chair the powerful 40-member 
House Armed Services Committee which 
oversees an annual defense budget of more 
than $100 billion. 

“I still remember that day,” said Con- 
gressman Price with a smile on a recent trip 
to his home district. “My Colonel congratu- 
lated me, introduced me to the people in his 
office and then took me to meet Gen, Paul 
D. Harkins. Harkins, who later became a 
good friend, looked at me and said, ‘I see 
you're a corporal. Well, we'll make you a 
sergeant. That'll be the custom around this 
post—anybody who's elected to Congress 
gets promoted one grade.“ 

“Then Harkins started talking business 
right away,” Price added. “He said this is a 
good camp. It should be made a permanent 
post.” 

Melvin Price (his first name is actually 
Charles but he never uses it) should be used 
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to being the No. 1 man by now. He even 
started out in life in East St. Louis as a New 
Year's baby, born the first hour of the first 
day of 1905. And he has served as a commit- 
tee chairman before, of the Senate-House 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy and of 
the House Ethics Committee, But he admits 
that since the Democratic caucus put him in 
charge of the important Armed Services 
Committee by a vote of 251 to 7, unseating 
Rep. F. Edward Hebert of Louisiana, he has 
noticed some changes. 

“I get a lot more attention now," Price 
grinned, “and my work load has increased. I 
also have more direct contact with members 
of Congress who are coming to me now if 
they have military or defense budget prob- 
lems in their areas,” 

The Congressman is quiet, soft-spoken 
and unassuming and some Washington ob- 
servers speculate that it was these qualities 
and his lack of arrogance that persuaded 
Democratic newcomers in the House to vote 
for him as chairman. 

One Capitol Hill observer called him “a 
quiet man * * * with very large clout.” 

Price agrees that his handling of the com- 
mittee is different. 

“I think probably the committee members 
feel I'm more accessible although I myself 
have never known Ed Hebert to be inaccessi- 
ble,” he said. 

However, like his predecessor, Price be- 
lieves in a strong U.S. defense stance. Ac- 
cording to the Congressional Quarterly, the 
pro-military American Security Council 
gave Price an 80 per cent favorable rating 
on House defense votes during the last Con- 
gress, compared to Hebert's perfect score. 

“In defense, you have to be prepared for 
what the other fellow might do,” he 
stressed. “One of our goals is to rehabilitate 
the Navy. For the first time in many years, 
we're below 500 ships and we've done very 
little to modernize our Navy since World 
War II except for the nuclear submarine 
force. At the same time practically all of the 
Soviet Navy has been built since the war. 

It's not a question of whether we have 
the money for guns and butter; we need 
both,” Price continued. “The problem is 
that the modern weapon systems cost so 
much. For example, the old B-29s came 
fully equipped for $500,000. The F-15s 
today are costing from $12 to $15 million. 
The only thing we can do is to cut the 
budget in areas that won't weaken our de- 
fense and the committee is in the process of 
investigating this now.” 

The Congressman is particularly con- 
cerned about the $10.3 billion budget of the 
Research and Development Subcommittee, 
which he also heads, because he feels that is 
where the future strength of the U.S. de- 
fense community comes from. 

Mel Price grew up on the East Side, and 
after attending St. Louis University for two 
years, dropped out to become a sports writer 
(and later sports editor) on the now defunct 
East St. Louis News-Review. He also worked 
on the East St. Louis Journal. And after 
serving as secretary to the late Congress- 
man Edwin M. Schaefer in Washington for 
10 years, Price joined the staff of The 
Globe-Democrat for a time before his enlist- 
ment, covering city hall and general assign- 
ments. While at The Globe, he was the re- 
porter who broke the story that Harry S 
Truman was going to be nominated for vice 
president. 

However, his first love was sports and 
many of his close friends are and were 
people in the sports world—wrestling pro- 
moter Sam Muchnick, the late Leo C. Ward, 
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traveling secretary of the Baseball Cardi- 
nals (“they called us the three musket- 
eers”). Bob Burnes, Harry Mitauer and Bill 
Fairbairn, all of The Globe-Democrat's 
sports staff. 

“You know right after the end of World 
War II, as a member of the Military Affairs 
Committee, I went to France and visited Ei- 
senhower's headquarters in Rheims.“ Price 
recalled. “When I got out of the car, who do 
you think was standing there to greet me? It 
was Bill Fairbairn. I couldn't believe it.“ 

Fairbairn remembers the incident, too. 

“He made me get cleaned up,” he said 
wryly. “Thanks to Mel, I got my first hot 
bath in six weeks and I got a new uniform 
so I could go visit him that night. The collar 
was falling off the old one.” 

Price has remained an ardent fan of all 
sports (“I tell em in Washington, I'm a Red- 
skins’ fan till they play the Football Cardi- 
nals“) but most especially baseball. As a 
matter of fact, going to a baseball game 
once saved his life. 

“I was covering city hall at the time and 
Mayor William Dee Becker told me he was 
going up for a glider ride the next day,” re- 
lated Price. “He asked me if I wanted to go 
along, I said no, I'm going to the baseball 
game. That's where I was when they an- 
nounced that a wing had come off the glider 
and Mayor Becker and all aboard were 
killed in the crash.” 

Price's first election was his only squeak- 
er. After that he began winning by respecta- 
ble margins, then large margins and finally 
crushing margins. Last November, for in- 
stance, when he was re-elected for the 16th 
time, he defeated his Republican opponent 
Scott Randolph by 77,728 to 18,802 votes. 

One of the reasons is that he obviously 
does his “homework” among his constitu- 
ents in St. Clair and Madison Counties. 
Price gets back to the 23rd district at least 
one weekend a month, sometimes more. On 
one recent visit The Globe-Democrat fol- 
lowed the Congressman and his district sec- 
retary, Gene Jotte, around for most of a 
hectic day-long schedule. Jotte, a short 
pleasant man with an everready quip and a 
pixy grin, worked on Price's first campaign 
and has managed all of the succeeding ones. 
In addition to being the Congressman’s om- 
budsman, he also serves as his eyes and ears 
on the home front. 

The day began with a breakfast meeting 
at 7 a.m. in Fischer’s Restaurant in Belle- 
ville with Mayors Williams Ebersoldt of 


Venice, Mike Sasyk of Madison, Paul 
Schuler of Granite City, and Avery 
Shermer, president of the Granite City 


Chamber of Commerce. The quartet talked 
primarily about the flooding and drainage 
problems in their areas. 

“We hope Price lives to be 150 years old. I 
don’t know what we'll ever do if we lose 
him. We cry on his shoulder every time he’s 
in town,” said Ebersoldt. “I've known Mel 
for years and years. I met him through 
Frank Reidelberger, who was a Justice of 
the Peace over here and also played piano 
for the Grand Theater. Remember? 

“Sure,” grinned Price. 

“Reidelberger sent me the first telegram I 
received after I was elected," he told the 
rest of the group. “All it said was, ‘Oh, what 
a beautiful morning.“ I wired him back, 
‘What a difference a day makes.“ 

Breakfast meeting over, Price and Jotte 
hurried over to the nearby St. Paul's Nurs- 
ing Home, arriving at 8:25. 

“We're honored to have you here,” said 
administrator Warren Peters, as he greeted 
the Congressman. “I really didn’t expect 
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you to come. I didn't think we were impor- 
tant enough for you.” 

Peters briefed Price on the home and later 
took him on a tour. 

“We could do this every weekend and 
never get around to everybody,” Jotte whis- 
pered a little sadly. 

During the tour Price ran into an old 
friend, former Belleville Mayor Harold Cal- 
houn, now a resident there, and later he 
congratulated Mrs. Elizabeth Killian who 
had celebrated her 104th birthday several 
weeks before. A former school teacher, Mrs. 
Killian remembered receiving a birthday 
letter from the Congressman. Then he sat 
down for a cup of coffee and accepted an 
iced cookie. 

From St. Paul's Jotte drove Price to Belle- 
ville Area College where he first said a few 
words on the energy crisis before a women’s 
conference meeting there and then settled 
down for a question and answer session with 
a group of students. 

A girl asked, What is your opinion of nu- 
clear energy as a solution to the energy 
problem?” 

Price replied that the two major energy 
sources available to us now are nuclear and 
coal. 

“In Illinois there are seven nuclear power 
plants built by Commonwealth Edison,” he 
said. “They are supplying about 30 per cent 
of the energy need at about 25 per cent less 
cost than conventional plants. There are 54 
nuclear power plants operating today; we 
need 200 by 1985 in order to be a position to 
do something about our oil situation. Each 
nuclear power plant would save 12 million 
barrels of oil a year. France, for example, 
says all new power plants have to be nuclear 
now.” 

When the student mentioned Ralph 
Nader’s negative report on nuclear power 
plants, Price argued. 

“Thirty-two nuclear scientists around the 
country have just published a report that is 
completely different from Nader's.” 

He discussed the CIA's monitoring of pri- 
vate mail from the Iron Curtain countries, 
the food stamp situation and the sale of 
arms to aggressive rivals. 

“It wouldn't do one country any good to 
stop the sale of arms if other countries 
don't stop,” Price noted. France, for one, is 
in the arms sales business pretty big.“ 

When gently reminded by Jotte that it 
was time to leave for an 11 o'clock meeting 
with the Belleville Chamber of Commerce, 
Price sighed reluctantly, “I'm enjoying this 
though.” 

Back he and Jotte went to Fischer's where 
there were more sweet rolls and coffee on 
the table, the third breakfast of the morn- 
ing. The Belleville C. of C.'s main concern 
was their forthcoming trip to Washington 
the end of the month. They wanted to know 
if the Congressman could set up meetings 
for them at various government agencies 
and with officials from the Departments of 
Transportation and Agriculture. 

“Sure, sure,” he nodded, as they went over 
their requests. 

Then members queried him about the pro- 
posed Waterloo Airport (he knew nothing 
new), funds for the completion of Highway 
460 (“You're going to have to talk to the 
State Department of Transportation about 
that“) and Earl Butz’ farm program. 

“You can't win on a farm bill.“ Price 
shook has head. “This is the toughest vote 
we have to make.” 

They also informed him of their plans to 
welcome members of the Air Force Commu- 
nications Service and their families when 
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the Command moves back to Scott Air 
Force Base from Richards-Gebaur near 
Kansas City. 

Leaving Fischer's, Price and Jotte headed 
for Caruil's Restaurant in the O'Fallon 
Sports Bowl where the Congressman was to 
have lunch and to say a few words to the 
O'Fallon Chamber of Commerce. On the 
way over, we asked Price how he kept up 
such a hectic schedule, 

“Tve been lucky, always had good health,” 
he replied. “Actually in Washington it’s 
worse: I'm running from committee to com- 
mittee and then I have to break out ever so 
often to see people who have come to see 
me. I average about a 10-hour day and then 
do extra reading and so on at home. I also 
get a lot of telephone calls, both from 
people in Washington and my district. I 
have a listed phone number.” 

Arriving at the Sports Bowl, Price was im- 
mediately surrounded by a crowd of people, 
many of whom were old friends, ‘Hi Mel! 
Howya doing?” chorused the well-wishers. 

Finally, in response to an appeal by Mrs. 
Robert Weinel, Chamber president, because 
of the shortage of time, the group headed 
for their seats and settled down to a fried 
chicken luncheon. 

Mrs. Weinel was interrupted by a loud 
round of applause during her introduction 
of Price when she commented, “As you 
know, no letter goes unanswered; no call for 
help goes unaided. . .” 

The Congressman spoke briefly on the 
energy crisis again and then asked if there 
were any questions. There were very few, a 
point that puzzled Gene Jotte until he dis- 
covered a short time later that the group 
had been warned that Price’s time was at a 
premium and that they shouldn't keep him 
too long. 

Walking out to a standing ovation, the 
pair left for Collinsville for an appointment 
with Mayor Lewis Krause and some Demo- 
cratic buddies at the city hall. There also 
was a surprise visitor waiting for Price 
there—John Paoli, his old sergeant during 
basic training at Camp Lee, whom he hadn't 
seen in a long time. 

“I showed him how to get out of the 
Army,” quipped Price, “just get elected to 
Congress,” 

“Yeah, I got out too—after three years,” 
Paoli retorted. 

“How's Garry and Bill?“ another friend 
asked. 

(Garry is Price's wife, the former Garal- 
dine Freelin of Moberly, Mo., and Bill, their 
21-year-old son, who's studying at St. Louis 
University where he will enter medical 
school in the fall.) 

“Fine, fine,” answered Price. “Just missed 
Bill on this trip. He flew up to Washington 
to spend his spring vacation with his 
mother and me. (The Prices live in Falls 
Church, Va., about 10 miles from downtown 
Washington.) 

“Mel's claim to fame as far as we're con- 
cerned," Mayor Krause told The Globe 
Democrat, “is that he gets the Federal 
people to say yes. He helped us get our new 
police headquarters built with funds from 
the Law Enforcement Assistance Adminis- 
tration. If we have problems, he’s as close as 
a phone call or letter. Didn't you tell me 
once, Mel that you didn’t have a file 132“. 

“That’s right,” admitted Price. 

“We hope they kick the economy in the 
pants a little better,“ the Mayor continued. 
“The costs are rising sky high. You know 
the oil we spread on the streets. A year ago, 
a truckload cost $120; now it's up to $640.” 
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“Let me tell you about the Defense De- 
partment,” parried Price. “They reduced 
fuel usage by 27 per cent and it still cost 
them 117 per cent more.” 

One of the men asked if he had gotten 
much mail on continuing aid to South Viet- 
nam and Cambodia. 

“About 1,000 letters so far,” said Price, 
“and out of them only 60 to 70 asked for 
more aid.” 

After covering a number of other subjects, 
Price and Jotte left for Scott Air Force 
Base, visiting the St. Clair Shopping Center 
and a new supermarket in O'Fallon en 
route. 

During the drive Price surveyed the pass- 
ing countryside, and noted: 

“Funny how things have grown up here. 
That tavern over there used to be sitting 
out in the country all by itself. And look at 
the nice black soil we have here, I'd like to 
take several loads back to Washington with 
me. All they have there is that old red 
clay.” 

At Scott, Gen. Paul K. Carlton, command- 
er of the Military Airlift Command, showed 
Price where the new headquarters of the 
Air Force Communications Service will be 
and then he was briefed by base housing of- 
ficer, Col. Robert Dixon, on plans for get- 
ting the newcommers settled. Next, the 
Congressman had a private meeting with 
Gen. Carlton and when that was over, the 
two headed down to the flight line to greet 
former astronaut, William A. Anders. 

Anders, a member of the Apollo 8 crew 
which flew the first mission to the moon in 
December 1968, is now chairman of the Nu- 
clear Regulatory Commission. He had come 
at Price’s request to speak before the Fair- 
view Heights Chamber of Commerce that 
night. 

After making sure Anders would have 
transportation, Price and Jotte headed 
again for their car and left for Fairview 
Heights where the Congressman was going 
to squeeze in a press conference before the 
cocktail party and dinner at Dohack's that 
would climax his 15-hour day. 

Why does Price set such a pace for him- 
self? Because he evidently enjoys it. 

“If you want to know what he likes best 
about being a Congressman, you can put it 
in one word—people,” Jotte pointed out, 

And people—both his colleagues in Wash- 
ington and his constituents in the 23rd dis- 
trict—obviously like Price. 

Perhaps an anecdote by Globe-Democrat 
Executive Sports Editor Bob Burnes best il- 
lustrates why. 

“On Wednesday, Mar. 19, Mel Price an- 
swered a roll call in the House at 5:30 p.m., 
dashed to the airport and make his plane 
with two minutes to spare,” Burnes related. 
“He arrived in St. Louis at 8:17. Gene Jotte 
and his son, Bill, met him at the airport and 
drove him immediately to Lupton's Chapel. 
He arrived at 8:50 to pay his last respect to 
one of his two closest friends, Leo Ward. 

“Lupton’s kept the funeral home open an 
extra half hour so that Mel could visit with 
the Ward family,” he continued. “Then he 
went to a motel near the airport to spend 
the night so he could catch an 8:30 flight 
back to Washington the next morning be- 
cause he had to preside at an Armed Serv- 
ices Committee meeting in the late fore- 
noon. 

“Imagine a 70-year old man flying half- 
way across the country for a half hour visit 
at a funeral home. I really got a lump in my 
throat when I saw him walk in.” 


Mr. Speaker, joining the House 
Armed Services Committee in 1948, 
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Met Price also served as the first 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Re- 
search and Development in 1964. He 
continued to play a leadership role in 
the development of new weapons sys- 
tems and the modernization of our 
military, including the development of 
the first nuclear-powered submarine. 
He earned the respect and admiration 
of his colleagues for his unquestioned 
knowledge and expertise on these mat- 
ters, and became the chairman of the 
House Armed Services Committee in 
1975, a post he held for 10 years. 

Because of his lifelong commitment 
to improving the defenses of the 
United States, I was proud to be a 
sponsor of an amendment to the De- 
partment of Defense Authorization 
bill honoring MEL by naming a Trident 
ballistic missile submarine, the U.S.S. 
Melvin Price. This amendment was ap- 
proved overwhelmingly by the full 
House of Representatives last week. 

Congressman PRICE was also an 
original member of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy created in 1946, 
where he served as its chairman and 
vice chairman. In 1957, MEL sponsored 
the Price-Anderson Act, which gave a 
boost to our civilian nuclear power in- 
dustry. In addition, he served as the 
first chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Standards of Official Conduct 
from 1967 to 1975. 

In 1965 MEL was chairman of the 
Joint Commitee on Arrangements for 
the 100th Anniversary of the Second 
Inauguration of Abraham Lincoln, an- 
other great servant of the people from 
the Land of Lincoln. This stirring pa- 
triotic reenactment of the inaugura- 
tion on the East Front of the U.S. 
Capitol, is still remembered by many 
as one of the best ceremonies ever 
sponsored by the Congress. 

As one of the most respected Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives, 
MEL was evenhanded and well-liked by 
his colleagues, and he proved to be one 
of the most knowledgeable and effec- 
tive legislators in Congress. He was 
truly a gentleman, known for his fair- 
ness, honesty, and integrity, and for 
his great sense of humor. His dedica- 
tion to the highest standards was an 
inspiration to his friends and his 
fellow citizens, and he will long be re- 
membered by his constituents, and all 
of us in the House of Representatives 
who had the privilege to serve with 
him in the Congress of the United 
States. 

At this point in the Recorp, I would 
like to include an article from the St. 
Louis Post Dispatch which appeared 
on Sunday, April 24, 1988, that sum- 
marizes how Met had touched the 
lives of his colleagues and associates. 

A copy of the article follows: 
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{From the St. Louis Post Dispatch, Apr. 24, 
1988] 


FRIENDS, ASSOCIATES HOLD WARM FEELINGS 
FOR PRICE 


(By Safir Ahmed and Robert L. Koenig) 


Friends and long-time associates of U.S. 
Rep. Melvin Price of Belleville recalled 
warm memories Saturday of the late con- 
gressman, while others talked of the many 
contributions he made to his district. 

Some recalled the day in 1944 when Price, 
loading apples while serving as a corporal at 
an Army base in Virginia, received news 
that he had been elected to his first term in 
the House. Others told of how Price seemed 
to have a premonition of his death the day 
before he died. 

Price died Friday of pancreatic cancer at a 
hospital at Andrews Air Force Base outside 
of Washington. He was 83. 

A funeral service will be held at 11 a.m. 
Tuesday at St. Peter's Catholic Cathedral, 
200 West Harrison Street in Belleville. 
Burial will immediately follow at the Mount 
Carmel Cemetery, 10101 West Main Street. 
Visitation will be from 3 p.m. to 9 p.m. 
Monday at the Kurrus Funeral Home, 657 
North 57th Street. 

Mike Mansfield, Price's top aide in Wash- 
ington, said that he visited Price on Thurs- 
day. 

“He said he was very dizzy,” Mansfield 
said, As I was going to leave, he said, ‘Mike, 
Mike,’ and reached out to shake my hand. I 
think he knew then that something was 
really wrong.” 

The same day, Rep. Ken Gray, D-West 
Frankfort, called Price at his home. 

“I talked to him last by telephone on 
Thursday,“ Gray said, “I told him I missed 
him, and he started crying and said, ‘I miss 
you, too.“ 

Gray also recalled Nov. 7, 1944, when he 
was serving with Price at Camp Lee, Va., 
and Price was on KP duty and loading 
apples. On learning of Price's election, his 
commander sent for a limousine for him and 
gave him a promotion and a discharge, Gray 
said. 

Rep. Terry Bruce, D-Olney, Ill., said that 
he was “sorry to see him leave.” 

“I like to remember Mel in the beginning 
rather than in the end,” Bruce said. “When 
I met him in the mid-60s, he was a tremen- 
dous guy. He did great things for the de- 
fense of this country. And he was never 
unkind—there was not a mean streak in his 
body.” 

Others talked of Price's contributions to 
the 21st Congressional District, including 
his support of projects like the $1 billion re- 
placement of Alton Lock and Dam No. 26 on 
the Mississippi River and the proposal for a 
light rail system. 

Will McGaughy, chairman of the East St. 
Louis Democratic City Central Committee, 
said that Price had been elected to 22 terms 
essentially because people saw him as a poli- 
tician who actually improved their daily 
lives. 

“He dealt directly with people’s needs,” 
McGaughy said. “He was concerned about 
individuals, not just about bricks and 
mortar. That’s why people kept voting for 
him.” 

“When people had problems with Social 
Security, Medicaid, whatever, he would help 
them,” McGaughy added. “He would write 
letters and take care of their problems.” 

Price was a fixture in Democratic politics 
in Illinois and enjoyed wide support among 
his constituents. At the time of his death, 
he was the second-ranking member of Con- 
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gress in terms of seniority, behind U.S. Rep. 
Jamie Whitten, D-Miss. At the peak of his 
career, he was considered to be one of the 
most powerful committee chairmen in the 
House. 

He served for 10 years as chairman of the 
House Armed Services Committee. Previous- 
ly, he was chairman of the House Ethics 
Committee and the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

He played a role in the military emer- 
gence of the United States from a victor in 
World War II into a “superpower.” During 
his early years in Congress, he also focused 
on mine and rail safety. Price was concerned 
about the high number of mining deaths, 
and chastised his colleagues on the floor of 
the House on several occasions for failing to 
pass his bills or others that might reduce 
the number of deaths. 

Price was also active in the formation of 
both the Military Airlift Command and the 
new Military Transportation Command at 
Scott Air Force Base. 

Gen. Duane H. Cassidy, commander in 
chief of MAC and the transportation com- 
mand, called Price a “friend of the military 
who worked hard to raise the quality of life 
for our soldiers, sailors, airmen and ma- 
rines.” 

“I've known Mel Price since 1969 when I 
was first assigned to Scott as a major and 
have always had the utmost respect for him 
as a statesman, leader and friend,” Cassidy 
said. 

Rep. Ike Skelton, D-Mo., praised Price as 
a man who commanded the respect of his 
colleagues in Washington as well as con- 
stituents in his district. 

“He was a highly respected gentleman—a 
gentleman in the true sense of the word,” 
Skelton said. 

Bruce Cook, the congressional district 
Democratic chairman, said that Price had 
served his district well. 

“He lived four score and three years, and 
he was a good and honest man.“ Cook said. 
“He's always been a father figure to most of 
us and we respected him and liked him.” 

Mansfield said it was a privilege to have 
worked for Price for the last 10 years. 

“Mel Price was a walking civics book,” 
Mansfield said. “And he was famous for his 
fairness.” 

Price had been ill for some time with ar- 
thritis and diabetes, but he was diligent in 
his attendance and voting in the House. 
Last year, his 98 percent voting record was 
one of the best in the House. 

Price was born Jan. 1, 1905, in East St. 
Louis and worked as a sports writer and 
newspaper editor before entering politics. 

Robert H. Gaffner of Greenville, who is 
the Republican nominee for Price's seat and 
who was defeated by Price in the last three 
general elections, said he considered Price a 
good friend. 

“T really feel that even though Mel and I 
were opponents the last three times, we de- 
veloped a close friendship,” Gaffner said. 

Mr. Speaker, MEL PrRIcE will be 
sorely missed by all whom he served, 
and all who had the privilege of know- 
ing him as a friend and as a colleague. 
Mrs. Annunzio and I extend our deep- 
est sympathy to his dear wife and 
close friend, Gari, his son, Air Force 
Maj. William Price, his brother 
Harold, his three grandchildren, Mi- 
chael, Bill, and Steven, and the other 
members of his family who survive 
him. 
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Mr. MICHEL, Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. MICHEL]. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding this time to 
me and, more importantly, for taking 
this special order that we might this 
afternoon pay special tribute to our 
late departed friend, MEL PRICE. 

I guess at the very outset I would be 
remiss if I did not make mention, since 
so many of Met's colleagues, both 
from our home State of Illinois and 
from throughout this House of Repre- 
sentatives, were privileged to attend 
his funeral. Taking those two flights 
was a very sad occasion, but I do not 
know of any funerals that I have had 
to attend of Members who have died 
while serving in this body of a more 
beautiful ceremony than the one at 
the church, and all the beautiful 
music and all the rest which gave us 
that feeling of just being so close to 
MEL once again as we laid him to rest. 

Mr. Speaker, his death was a loss to 
all of us, to his family, to this institu- 
tion and to this country. 

To me, MEL was first of all an IMi- 
nois colleague who from the first days 
of my service in Congress was a very 
dear friend. He was helpful in showing 
me the ropes, always eager to lend a 
hand to a newcomer. 

I have never forgotten his friendship 
to this very junior member because I 
guess the fact that he was once a con- 
gressional aide, as I was prior to my 
being elected as a Member, he made 
me feel right at home. 
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But there was something more about 
MEL PRICE and his admirable personal 
qualities and I do not think it should 
be forgotten, and that is the unassum- 
ing, but fervent patriotism that we saw 
in MEL PRICE. 

There once was a time when there 
was a consensus in the Congress about 
national security and the interests of 
the United States. MEL was part of 
that. 

Do not get me wrong. I am not 
saying it was a golden age of harmony 
in this Congress. We are rarely harmo- 
nious here, and almost never biparti- 
san on a number of the major issues, 
but there was a different feeling back 
then, a feeling that peace through 
strength was not just a slick slogan, 
but a fact of life in the nuclear age. 

MEL Price believed in peace through 
strength. Most of us on our side of the 
aisle agreed with him on that point, 
and he was joined by many of his col- 
leagues, obviously, on the Democratic 
side as well. 

As a member and then chairman of 
the Armed Services Committee, MEL 
was a symbol of the old order which is 
so swiftly passing, like a sudden 
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dream, an old order of bipartisanship 
in foreign policy and national security. 

MEL is now gone and with him has 
gone a large part of the dream we once 
had of consistent, principled, effective 
bipartisanship in foreign policy and 
national security. 

It seemed as if the kind of posture 
he took in defense policy would be 
with us forever. We know that is not 
the case, but MEL’s approach was, I 
think, the right one. No one can tell 
what the future will hold for our na- 
tional security. Perhaps we will find a 
new way of forging the kind of biparti- 
san policy that sustained us in the 
postwar years. Maybe, and maybe not; 
but one thing is certain. What MEL 
Price stood for—natural, beautifully 
unaffected American patriotism, tran- 
scending personalities and above 
party, was a wonderful thing to expe- 
rience. 

MEL’s quiet, almost shy way of doing 
his job, might have blinded some to 
the fact that he was a firm, tough be- 
liever in a strong America, an America 
that is not always apologizing or ques- 
tioning every last action it undertakes, 
a confident America, an America that 
has done more good for more people 
than any other country in history. 
That was the America MEL PRICE be- 
lieve in and served so well. 

I want to join my colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois, FRANK ANNUNZIO, 
in our consolation and sympathy to 
his beautiful wife, Garry, and his son, 
Dr. Bill Price, both of whom obviously 
were at the funeral. We certainly want 
to extend from our family to their 
family our sincere sympathy in this 
period of bereavement. 

We are going to miss MEL PRICE 
around here. He was one of the very, 
very best. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman very much. 

I yield to our distinguished col- 
league, the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI], the chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speak- 
er, I thank my colleague, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. ANnunzro]. I 
want to express my gratitude to him 
for taking this special order. I know 
what a special friend MEL PRICE was to 
FRANK ANNUNZIO. I know how closely 
in his failing days, FRANK, how you 
watched him. It was a great gesture on 
your part, and I am proud of the serv- 
ice and the way you watched over 
MEL. 

A lot of Members in this body do not 
remember MEL as the vibrant, vigor- 
ous, exciting legislator who put to- 
gether some of the great pieces of leg- 
islation that this country would bene- 
fit by. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in tribute to a re- 
markable Member of the House, a 
neighbor from Illinois, a friend, and a 
great American leader—the Honorable 
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MELVINx Price, who died on April 22, 
1988, at the age of 83. 

MEL Price served in this body for 44 
years. During that time, he distin- 
guished himself as a man of reason 
and compassion, as a student and 
teacher, and as a champion of the 
people he was proud to represent so 
faithfully. 

Others will recount for us MEL’s pro- 
digious grasp of things military. Few 
Members in the history of this body 
can approach his record of commit- 
ment and accomplishment in that 
most difficult field. Luckily for me, 
Met and I have had suites next door 
to each other for years, and his guid- 
ance and advice has been immensely 
helpful to me in sorting it all out. I am 
sure that hundreds of other Members, 
over the years of his life’s work, have 
similarly benefited from Met's exper- 
tise. 

As dean of the Illinois delegation, 
MEL also was a great force for the 
State, and could take satisfaction that 
the diverse group of Members of the 
delegation, representing widely differ- 
ent constituencies, could band togeth- 
er for the common good of the State 
in such good will. As a final tribute to 
our leader, every single member of the 
delegation joined many of our other 
colleagues at Met's funeral. Each of 
us, despite our differing backgrounds 
and positions, has his or her own spe- 
cial respect for MEL PRICE, and we 
wanted to be there to express it in 
that special way. 

As the Representative of the 2ist 
District of Illinois, MEL was faced with 
the difficult problem of representing 
both an urban constituency suffering 
the decline of the Rust Belt and a 
farm district faced with the problems 
of agriculture. His faithful seryice in 
helping one sector without sacrificing 
the needs of the other was skillful and 
effective. I always knew, when MEL 
told me what he was for or against, 
that it was the result of careful bal- 
ancing and a lot of thought. 

Finally, as an individual, MEL taught 
us the lessons of dedication to public 
service and grace under adversity. 
Always cheerful, always ready with 
something positive to say, MEL will live 
as an example to us all of how commit- 
ment can be translated into action. It 
is such a shame that he did not live 
long enough to hear the tributes 
which would have showered down on 
him upon his retirement this fall. I 
was glad to hear that, at least, he was 
made aware that a Trident submarine 
would be named for him. I know it 
must have gladdened his heart at the 
end and given him a great sense of 
pride and recognition. 

Mr. Speaker, when all the eulogies 
are concluded, let us continue to 
honor MELVIN PRICE by emulating his 
example, by recalling all that he 
taught us, and by cherishing the 
memory of this dedicated, worthy rep- 
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resentative of the American people. 
My family and staff joins me in ex- 
pressing our heartfelt sympathy to 
Met's wife, Garry, to his son, Major 
Bill, his family, and his many, many 
friends. May MEL PRICE rest in peace. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker. I 
yield to the gentleman from Iowa, Mr. 
NEAL SMITH, a great friend of MEL 
PRICE. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to thank the gentleman for 
taking this special order. I know the 
gentleman was one of MEL’s special 
and closest friends. 

It was my privilege to know MEL 
PRICE as a personal friend and es- 
teemed colleague for more than 30 
years. We lived as neighbors for many 
of those years and our wives were the 
closest of friends. In his kindly, 
thoughtful way, MEL was very helpful 
to me, as he was to many other Mem- 
bers throughout his long and distin- 
guished congressional career. Speaking 
for my wife, Bea, and myself, our 
hearts go out to Met's beloved wife, 
Gari, and their son Bill, and his family 
in this time of sorrow. At the very 
large funeral service at St. Peter's 
Roman Catholic Cathedral in Belle- 
ville, IL, his friends felt and expressed 
their sorrow at his passing, but it was 
a beautiful ceremony that Bea and I 
will always remember. 

Born in East St. Louis in 1905, MEL 
was a lifelong son of southern Illinois. 
He began his career as a reporter and 
sports editor on newspapers in his 
home area. Then, from 1929 to 1931, 
he served as member of the St. Clair 
County Board of Supervisors. Follow- 
ing this, he came to Washington 
where he served as principal aide to 
former Congressman Edwin M. Schae- 
fer for 10 years. This was followed by 
a tour of duty in the U.S. Army and a 
bid for Congress. He may have been 
the only Congressman in history who 
first learned of his election to Con- 
gress while on KP duty in the Army. 

His Army service and his newspaper 
experience served as invaluable back- 
ground for the long and productive 
career in Congress which then unfold- 
ed. At the time of his death, he had 
served 44 years in Congress and was 
second in seniority in the House only 
to renowned chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee, JAMIE WHITTEN. 

He was an original member of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
from 1946 until it was discontinued in 
1977. He was coauthor of the Price-An- 
derson Act which established the the 
first rules and regulations of the nu- 
clear power industry. In the nuclear 
age, his work in atomic energy served 
as invaluable preparation for his next 
congressional assignment. 

As chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee. He served in that capacity 
for 10 years. He had a key role in ush- 
ering the ships and submarines of our 
Navy into the nuclear powered era 
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with a minimum of hazard and unnec- 
essary cost. Within his tenure as 
armed services chairman, many classes 
of nuclear powered submarines and 
surface vessels were first deployed. 

The Trident submarine is the cor- 
nerstone of our strategic arsenal, and 
the Trident is the culmination of the 
efforts of some outstanding individ- 
uals, of whom MEL Price is one of the 
most prominent. 

It is entirely appropriate therefore, 
that, shortly before Mr's death, the 
House passed legislation to name the 
next Trident ballistic missile subma- 
rine the U.S. S. Melvin Price. MEL 
would never have expected that such 
an honor would come to him for he 
was one of the most modest and unas- 
suming mortals you would ever meet. 

MEL PRICE was a strong, vigorous 
man who chaired one of the most pow- 
erful committees in Congress. At the 
same time, he was gentle and kind; he 
didn’t need to raise his voice to win a 
point. In all of the years I knew him, I 
do not recall him ever losing his 
temper or lashing out unfairly at 
anyone. 

His colleagues will always remember 
his sunny disposition and his story- 
telling. A friend needed only to drop 
the name to him of some famous base- 
ball player and MEL would fill in the 
sports history. He never failed to show 
concern about others’ troubles, while 
never mentioning his own. 

In his later days when he was 
wracked by pain and mortal illness, he 
never complained. He was blessed by 
abiding faith and a wonderful wife and 
family. One of the most touching 
things I have seen in my life was the 
loving care MEL received from his wife, 
Gari, when his infirmities finally 
closed in. 

MELVIN PRICE will be remembered 
among the great congressional leaders 
of our times. He will also be remem- 
bered by those who knew him as a rare 
and lovable human being and Bea and 
I and our family extend heartfelt con- 
dolences to Gari and son Bill and the 
entire family. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman. 

I yield to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. MILLER], a great friend of MEL 
PRICE. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
first wish to thank the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. AxNUNZEz TO] for 
taking this special order, and I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

I want to join my House colleagues 
today in paying my respects to one of 
the most honorable men to have 
served in the Congress: the late 
ME vin Price of Illinois. 

During his 44 years of distinguished 
service to the good people of the 21st 
district, MEL Price earned a reputa- 
tion as a diligent and dedicated public 
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servant who made the concerns of his 
district his priority in Washington. 

Beyond his personal representation 
of his district, he is justifiably credited 
with keeping America strong and 
secure during the post-World War II 
era. As the chairman of the House 
Armed Services Committee for 10 
years, MEL Price made certain that 
our combat forces were well prepared 
and fully equipped for duty, at any 
time and in any place. We owe him a 
great deal for that. 

He was one of the most approach- 
able and pleasant Members of Con- 
gress that I have had the opportunity 
to work with in the House. Always 
willing to be of assistance, MEL PRICE, 
in many ways, personified the quali- 
ties and traits that mark representa- 
tive government as our Founding Fa- 
thers expected it to be. 

My late wife, Helen, and Met's wife, 
Gari, became very good friends after 
we came to the Congress, many years 
ago, I would have to add. 

MEL was a great friend, a dedicated 
person, more so than probably most 
who have served in this House. We will 
miss MEL Price. We will miss his lead- 
ership and his example. To his family 
and many friends, I extend my person- 
al sympathy. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to our distinguished colleague, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
STRATTON], who served with MEL on 
the Armed Services Committee. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. I 
have recently been reflecting on MEL’s 
service here in the Congress and it oc- 
curred to me that MEL PRICE really 
marked the beginning of the nuclear 
age and was also one of those who had 
a great deal of leadership in turning 
the nuclear age into one of consider- 
able strength and power in the United 
States. 

As we have heard on many occa- 
sions, he was elected to Congress while 
he was in the military service and was 
peeling potatoes when the message 
came that his effort to become a Con- 
gressman had been rewarded by the 
people of his district. That was in 
1944. As a matter of fact, that was just 
1 year before the atom bomb brought 
the end, thank God, to World War II, 
and MEL, as a result of his being elect- 
ed to the Congress, served also in one 
of the many activities that were pro- 
duced when the atom bomb had been 
first released. 
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MEL PRICE was the first chairman of 
the Committee on Nuclear Energy and 
it was a bipartisan committee. In fact, 
that is what MEL wanted to have be- 
cause there were certainly few differ- 
ences involved there. It was a biparti- 
san effort that he led. 

Mr. Speaker, as a result of MEL 
Price's service as the chairman of the 
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bipartisan Committee on Atomic 
Energy, he managed to serve and to 
make it possible for Admiral Rickover, 
whose brilliant capabilities in terms of 
utilizing the power of nuclear energy 
was greatly aided by MEL PRICE and 
by MEt’s support here in the Congress. 

In fact, there were two great organi- 
zations that were developed after the 
atomic bomb fell on Japan. The one 
was the Atomic Energy Commission 
led by Senator Brien McMahon, and 
the other was the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy here in the Congress. 
It was unfortunate that one of our 
former Members, I think misguidedly 
actually, decided that the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy should be 
broken up because there was too much 
atomic energy in it for his purposes, 
but MEL continued to carry on in the 
Committee on Armed Services and 
also in part in the subcommittee that I 
have the honor of chairing at the 
present time, the Subcommittee on 
Procurement and Military Nuclear 
Systems. 

That was also something that MEL 
PRICE had determined to carry for- 
ward and I always welcomed his 
advice. That is what Met did in 
making the nuclear era something 
that people could understand and 
could appreciate, and for that he de- 
serves an outstanding debt of grati- 
tude not only in the Congress but in 
the country as a whole. As somebody 
has already remarked, Admiral Rick- 
over’s widow was part of the party, 
that went to the funeral in Belleville, 
IL. I know that she recognized and ap- 
preciated the job that MEL Price had 
made possible in his way with the ac- 
complishments of Admiral Rickover. 
He was one of the giants in this Con- 
gress. He made a great name for him- 
self and for the possibilities of nuclear 
energy. Many of the Members of the 
House of Representatives may not rec- 
ognize what nuclear energy has done 
and can do but MEL Price stuck with 
his beliefs and he was true to the end. 

I, too, and my wife Joan were great 
friends with the Prices and he was 
someone that we thought a great deal 
of and I think all of us who had the 
privilege of attending the funeral serv- 
ice will never forget the beauty of that 
cathedral and the music and the spirit 
that clearly demonstrated the love 
that his people in his district felt for 
him. It was a very moving experience 
and we shall be missing him and long 
remembering him. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. STRATTON] for his warm state- 
ments. 

I now recognize the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. DURBIN]. 

Mr. DURBIN. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to thank my colleague, the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. ANnnunzio] for 
taking out this special order. I know 
he was a close friend of MEL Price. I 
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can recall in my 5 years here in the 
House of Representatives how many 
times I saw the two of them sitting to- 
gether on the floor here discussing the 
issues that were before us, joining one 
another for lunch, and I know that 
that friendship helped carry on your 
endeavors as well as MEL Price’s in 
the closing years of his service. It is 
really fitting and a great tribute to 
him that the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. ANNuNzIO] would sponsor this 
special order this evening and invite 
those of us who counted MEL PRICE as 
a friend to come and to speak. 

I was born in East St. Louis, IL, 
which was MEL Price’s hometown, 2 
weeks to the day before MEL PRICE was 
elected to the Congress of the United 
States. I grew up in East St. Louis 
knowing only one Member of Congress 
my entire life as I lived in that city, 
and that was MEL Price, My father 
was a Democratic precinct committee- 
man in East St. Louis and he brought 
home the campaign materials for each 
election, and I can remember year 
after year the campaign brochures for 
MEL Price. He was a friend not only to 
the city and the district but to my 
family and I can recall that when my 
father served on the county board of 
St. Clair County that he always count- 
ed MEL PRICE as one of the heroes in 
America's politics. 

My father passed away in 1959 and 
my mother was consoled by a beauti- 
ful letter she received from MEL PRICE 
who never forgot those friends in poli- 
tics over the years. I can remember as 
I stand here a nice letter that I re- 
ceived from MEL Price when I grad- 
uated from high school. That was 
something that I still remember to 
this day. I remind many of the people 
I work with in Congress that those 
little gestures which many of us think 
are insignificant really make a mark 
on the lives of individuals. 

We counted Met Price as a friend in 
our family for so many years. I knew 
him in that capacity, the Congressman 
from East St. Louis, a friend of our 
family. I can recall that in the closing 
years of his political life that a chal- 
lenger came along and suggested that 
MEL Price had been in Congress too 
long. My mother at the time was in 
her seventies. I called her on the tele- 
phone and asked her, Mom, what 
does the campaign look like back in 
MEL Price’s district?” 

She said. Well, they are saying MEL 
has been in too long, but TIl tell you 
something, we need more Congress- 
men like him. He is an honest man. All 
the years he has been there I never 
heard a bad word about him in our 
congressional district.” 

That is true. It is her feeling and my 
feeling as well, having served in Con- 
gress with him, because 38 years after 
he was elected it was my honor to sit 
next to him as a Member of the House 
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of Representatives representing the 
district to the north of Met Price. I 
learned over the years of the record he 
had written in this House of Repre- 
sentatives, and many of the things he 
accomplished have been noted in this 
special order. 

There is one thing I would like to 
speak to that has not been noted. 
That is the fact when this House of 
Representatives was under fire on the 
question of ethics, when the Members 
of this House had to turn to one 
Member to chair our Ethics Commit- 
tee to stand in judgment over his col- 
leagues, they turned to the man from 
Illinois, MEL Price. They gave him 
what I consider to be an extraordinary 
responsibility to stand in judgment as 
chairman of that Ethics Committee 
over their conduct. How much more 
trust can one place in an individual 
than the trust they placed in MEL 
Price in naming him the first chair- 
man of the House Ethics Committee? 

I recall in the closing days here that 
those of us who watched on the floor 
could also count on MEL PRICE coming 
right over here and sitting in one of 
these seats, one of the few seats right 
over to my left, and I remember when 
I did not see him there one day on a 
vote I knew something serious had 
happened to him because how many 
days he struggled to come over to the 
floor of the House of Representatives, 
his body wracked with arthritis. 

I talked with MEL Price about that. 
I said, “Have you ever thought of 
using a wheelchair? I know it is tough 
for you to get around and to get over 
here.” 

He said, No, I want to walk over.“ 
He said, “Sometimes I have to go to 
therapy once or twice a day to be able 
to walk, but I want to come into this 
body standing up walking and voting 
for my constituents.” 

It really reflected the strength of 
this man, the unheralded courage 
which he showed in his closing years 
of his life, and he did it as so many 
have said here this evening, without a 
word of complaint, not a whimper, not 
asking for any kind of sympathy. 

He had his job and he knew what to 
do and he did it. His word was good, 
too. That may be the most important 
thing that when one serves in the 
House of Representatives, one devel- 
ops a reputation. MEL PRICE developed 
a reputation that when he said he was 
for you, you know you could count on 
him, and go to the bank with that 
word from Met Price. If he said he 
was going to vote for a bill, he would 
be there. That kind of reputation is 
hard to come by. 

He had over four decades of that 
kind of service, and he had a good 
sense of humor, too. Even after he had 
been around this body for so many 
years, he could recall with wit some of 
the things he had seen and lived 
through and put them in historical 
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perspective. He put these events in 
perspective for newer Members such 
as myself. 

I attended the funeral in Belleville, 
IL, and as others have said, it was 
most certainly a beautiful ceremony. 
For his wife Garry it must have been 
encouraging to look about that congre- 
gation to see so many Members of 
Congress, and Members of the Senate, 
including Senator ALAN Drxon, and 
Senator PAuL Srmon, and seeing so 
many friends from the district which 
MEL represented so well. 

His son I know was a great source of 
pride to him. Maj. Bill Price, his son, 
serves as an orthopedic surgeon at the 
U.S. Air Force Academy and was a 
part of that service and really as he 
strode up to the altar I knew why MEL 
felt so must pride in his son and his 
family, and why they were so close to 
him. 

To my colleague the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. ANNUNzIO] I would close 
by saying only a few thousand Ameri- 
cans have been honored to serve in the 
U.S. House of Representatives in the 
history of this Nation. When one looks 
back at how many have the longevity 
of MEL Price, only a handful can 
claim to have served that long with so 
much distinction. I consider it an 
honor to count Met Price as a friend 
of my family and as a fellow colleague 
for over 5 years and to have had the 
opportunity to serve with him. My 
sympathies are extended to his family 
and friends in this time of bereave- 
ment. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman from Illinois 
very much for his remarks. 

I now recognize our colleague the 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. Liprn- 
SKI]. 

Mr. LIPINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Illinois for yield- 
ing, and I want to express my sincere 
appreciation to him for calling this 
special order for MEL Price. We all 
know that the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. ANNUNZIO] in a word is a very 
good friend of MEt’s and has been for 
a long time. I would like to publicly 
thank the gentleman from [Illinois 
(Mr. Annunzi1o] for the way he has 
looked after MEL and cared for MEL 
and really took care of MEL for a long 
time. It is very true that his body was 
wracked with arthritis and other ill- 
nesses and that he fought each and 
every day to make sure he made it 
here to the floor and cast his vote, but 
on many of those days I think it would 
have been impossible for him to have 
done so if it had not been for the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. ANNUNZIO] 
assisting him. I guess it is only fitting 
and proper that tonight once again 
the gentleman from Illinois is aiding 
and assisting MEL Price by having this 
special order. 

I did not know Met Price that well. 
I knew him more through the gentle- 
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man from Illinois [Mr. ANNUNZIO], But 
I knew him certainly as a man that 
seemed to take everything in stride ex- 
tremely well. Many have mentioned 
that he never complained, never 
moaned about anything and he cer- 
tainly did not. At least not in my pres- 
ence and I have never heard anyone 
say he did it in their presence either. 
Certainly if ever a man had an excuse 
to complain about what he had been 
afflicted with, it was MEL Price. To 
see the tremendous courage that that 
man showed each and every day 
coming on to this floor and voting, at- 
tending the various committee meet- 
ings that he had to attend to, going on 
trips that he went on as chairman of 
the Committee on Armed Services, 
and investigating the situations per- 
taining to the U.S. defenses around 
the world, it is really a magnificent 
testimony to the courage, the dedica- 
tion, and endurance of this man MEL 
PRICE. 
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To see that courage come out of a 
man who was so mild-mannered, who 
was so kind and so generous to so 
many people demonstrates that one 
does not have to be boisterous, one 
does not have to be aggressive, one 
does not have to be assertive in order 
to have courage, in order to get things 
done, because MEL Price certainly was 
the kind, gentle giant who got an 
awful lot done in the 44 years he rep- 
resented the 21st District from the 
State of Illinois. 

I was honored to know him. I was 
also honored to know his wife. I have 
met his son. 

From the Lipinski family to the 
Price family, I wish to express my sin- 
cere condolences. 

I had some prepared remarks here 
which I would like to submit to the 
Clerk to be included in the RECORD, 
but I think that the remarks that I 
have just made mention of are prob- 
ably even more appropriate than the 
remarks that I have put on paper 
here. 

Mr. Speaker, | rise today to remember and 
honor a good friend and colleague. For over 
44 years as a Member of Congress represent- 
ing the 21st District of Illinois, MEL PRICE 
served with distinction in this august body and 
devoted great time and energy to meeting the 
needs of his constituency. 

Met began his long, honorable political 
career as a member of the St. Clair County 
Board of Supervisors in 1929 and then as as- 
sistant to Congressman Edwin M. Schaefer 
from 1933-43. When he was elected to the 
79th Congress in 1944, MeL already had a 
wealth of experience in knowing the concerns 
of his constituents. Succeeding generations 
have come to know this selfless, dedicated 
man and have returned MeL to Congress ever 
since. 

Met Price left his most enduring mark, 
however, on the modernization and readiness 
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of our Nation's defenses. In 1946, he became 
the first chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy and a leader and spokesman 
for the peaceful uses of that energy source. 
His name is associated with the landmark 
Price-Anderson Act which limited liability in the 
nuclear power industry and gave this infant 
energy sector a chance to survive. Indeed, 
there are other firsts when you talk about MEL 
Price. First chairman of the Research and 
Development Subcommittee of Armed Serv- 
ices in 1964, and first chairman on Standards 
of Official Conduct from 1967-75 to name a 
couple. 

During his 10 years as chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee, MeL demonstrat- 
ed an ability to look ahead and develop new 
weapons systems sorely needed for our Na- 
tion’s defense. His special concern for the de- 
velopment and procurement of safe, stealthy 
and lethal nuclear-powered submarines has 
enabled our country to maintain a credible de- 
terrent force of submarine-launched nuclear 
missiles. It is only fitting that the newest Tri- 
dent submarine should be named in honor of 
one of its pioneer supporters. 

When he was voted down as chairman of 
Armed Services a few years ago, MEL PRICE 
revealed a quiet dignity that touched many of 
his fellow colleagues. It was that kind of hu- 
mility and grace which marked this man's life 
and endeared him to all who came to know 
him. 

Today, we say goodbye to a good and kind 
man who served his country with diligence 
and with honor. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. I yield to the gen- 
tlewoman from Louisiana [Mrs. 
Boccs], a great friend of the Price 
family, from New Orleans. 

Mrs. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Illinois very much 
for the opportunity of being able to 
express our love and respect and our 
memories of MEL Price. My husband, 
Hale, and Met were very close friends 
for many years. They shared many en- 
thusiasms together, particularly a love 
of the institution of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

I remember when we welcomed Gari, 
we were here before, and, of course 
MEL and Gari were married, and we 
were here in Congress. What a mag- 
nificent helpmate Gari has been to 
MEL and what a tremendous contribu- 
tion not only through Met but 
through her own endeavors that she 
has made to this institution and to our 
country. 

MEL Price was the kind of friend 
that you knew you could always 
depend upon, and he was the kind of 
friend that people all over this coun- 
try, in addition to those in his own dis- 
trict, could depend upon, because he 
knew that our country had to be 
strong militarily and that it had to be 
sound fiscally in order to protect the 
freedoms that we all cherish and to 
provide the opportunities that he 
wished to provide for all Americans. 

MEL was, indeed, a wonderfully 
funny man, and shortly after I came 
to the House when unfortunately I 
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had to come in Hale’s place, MEL 
always had a funny tale to tell me 
every day to cheer me up, and so when 
MEL became infirm and would come 
into the Chamber, I would try to go 
over to cheer him up a little bit, but 
he was always one up on me, and I 
missed in the last couple of weeks 
those wonderful exchanges with that 
dear and marvelous person. 

I, too, remember going to East St. 
Louis once with Hale and Gari and 
Met to a dinner in his honor, and I 
have been to many districts, congres- 
sional districts, in this country of ours, 
and I have been pleased with the way 
that our colleagues are received in 
their home districts. But never have I 
seen an outpouring of genuine love 
and affection to MEL and Gari Price 
that I witnessed on that trip to East 
St. Louis. I know that it must be a 
wrench for the people of his district to 
no longer have his strength and his 
dutiful attention to his job there for 
them. 

We were talking about the letters 
that he wrote and that he paid person- 
al attention to his mail. He not only 
signed all of his mail but often wrote 
little postscripts at the bottom. He was 
that kind of personal representative of 
his people. 

It is going to be a long time before 
we find another one like MEL PRICE, 
and I know that I express the feelings 
of all of the members of the Louisiana 
delegation in being grateful to him for 
his service to our country and to the 
House of Representatives. I certainly 
thank him and Gari for being such 
close and good friends to Hale and to 
me. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Florida, 
DANIEL FAscELL, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Illinois for yield- 
ing. 

I want to join him and his colleagues 
from Illinois and other colleagues in 
the House in this mark of respect to a 
great Congressman. 

I guess I served in this body with 
MEL PRIcE almost as long as anybody, 
and while we had different duties and 
different committees, MEL and I were 
friends, because I think MEL was 
everybody’s friend. I think that is fair 
to say around here. 

I never met a kinder gentleman, and 
I think a gentleman is the right word 
for MEL Price. I never heard him say 
anything mean-spirited about any- 
body, whether it was in the heat of 
debate or anyplace else. He was always 
affable. He had a great sense of 
humor. He just made it a pleasure to 
be around him and to work with him. 

Yet here is a man who, I dare say, 
we all have a certain amount of ego, 
and I am sure MEL had his share of it, 
but you would never know it. You 
would never know it about MEL PRICE. 
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He just did his job, and he took his 
satisfaction in working with his col- 
leagues, loving his family, serving his 
country, and he did this in such a 
humble way that perhaps some people 
might not even have recognized it, but 
certainly the people of his district and 
the Members of this House who 
worked with him recognized his 
strength and his ability. 

He literally shaped policy in this 
country in his service in the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services, with his con- 
cern about research and development, 
his concern about the quality of life 
for our enlisted people and officers as 
well, and as a founder and chairman of 
the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy with the Price-Anderson Act 
and all the things that my colleagues 
have so eloquently detailed here today 
with respect to his congressional 
record. It is a lifetime of service and 
accomplishment, one that anybody 
could be proud of, and those of us who 
had the opportunity to serve with MEL 
share in that pride, in that ability. 

He had a great love of country, great 
love of family, and he made this insti- 
tution a better place because he was 
here, and I know that he helped me in 
so many ways because of his own char- 
acteristics, the kind of person that he 
was. 

The other thing that I wish to say 
also is that tower of strength contrib- 
uted by not just him but by his lovely 
wife. I have always felt, and I am sure 
a lot of people have felt this, that we 
were fortunate here in the Congress, 
because we really had two Representa- 
tives. I think Gari is just a wonderful 
person in her own right, and she was a 
tower of strength and ability in her 
own right, and it gave so much to MEL 
that he could count on. All of us felt 
that way. We all knew it, and we all 
thought it was wonderful. 

In these moments, I say to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois, my colleague, I 
am sad like everybody else is, but I 
also have a feeling of warmth and af- 
fection for just a lovely person, a great 
human being and for his family. I join 
all of you in paying our respects, ex- 
tending our sympathies to Gari and 
family, and hope for a future for her 
that has no bounds. 

Mr. GRAY of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. I am happy to 
yield to the gentleman from Illinois, a 
great friend of MEL Price, from south- 
ern Illinois. 

Mr. GRAY of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank my distinguished friend (Mr. 
ANNUNZIO], a great chairman of this 
body, for taking this time, and I thank 
him for allowing me to speak last, be- 
cause I want to associate myself with 
the remarks of all the previous speak- 
ers about our dear friend, MEL PRICE. 

Mr. Speaker, on April 22, 1988, when 
Met Price died, a part of me, and I 
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know the gentleman in the well, died 
along with him, because you cannot 
associate with someone for 44 years as 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. AN- 
NUNZIO] and I have without feeling a 
permanent sense of loss. 

MEL Price and I were in the Army 
together. I was 18-years-old and MEL 
was 38 in Camp Lee, VA, when he was 
elected to this body. 

I thank Mrs. Price so much, Gari, 
for allowing me to speak at the funer- 
al, because at the funeral I picked up a 
coin out of my pocket and used that to 
draw an analogy about how we might 
forget the words that are being ut- 
tered at that service and this one, but 
we will never forget the services and 
the great work, the legacies, that MEL 
Price left for this country. 

Mr. Speaker, I notice that the chair- 
man mentioned Abraham Lincoln. In 
that famous Gettysburg Address, he 
said, “The world will little note nor 
long remember what we say here, but 
they will never forget what they did 
here.” Is not that really, MEL PRICE? 
We will forget these words but we will 
never forget what he did for this coun- 
try. We can think of any type of mili- 
tary assistance, or armed forces in any 
fashion, whether it be the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, and I 
know many times when bills would 
come up on the floor, I would talk to 
MEL. I would say, “MEL, how are you 
going to vote on this amendment?” He 
had one standard reply. He said, “I 
would rather have their weapon” or, 
“I would rather have that service and 
not need it as to need it and not have 
it.” That was his standard. Thank God 
we have people like MEL Price who 
helped build up this great country. 

At the service I reached in my 
pocket and pulled out this penny. I no- 
ticed above the podium it says, In 
God we trust.” That is also on the 
penny. The penny says one cent“ 
c-e-n-t, but if you changed that “c” to 
an “s,” one sent,” s-e-n-t, and truly, 
starting in 1929, God sent MEL PRICE 
to render public service. 

He started in that way far away year 
of 1929 as a member of the St. Clair 
County, IL, board of commissioners, 
and then he came here for 10 years, 
yes, 10 years as an assistant to a 
Member, knowing at the grassroots 
level what the needs of constituents 
were. Then he was sent to the mili- 
tary, and then he was sent in 1944 to 
this great body. 

It is impossible for the gentleman, 
the distinguished chairman of the 
House Committee on Administration, 
who was such a dear friend of MEL 
PRICE, or myself or any other speakers 
to possibly enumerate all of the great 
work and the life’s work of MEL Price. 
It is just an impossibility, because our 
districts joined in Illinois, our offices 
joined here in the Rayburn Building, 
our hearts joined in unison. We cannot 
possibly as human beings express the 
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work of 60 years of this great public 
servant who was sent our way. 

As I said, I used that simple analogy 
of a penny, that when people for gen- 
erations yet unborn reach in their 
pocket and they see that “one cent” 
they will be able to look out through 
the landscape of this world, not just 
America, but our forces overseas or 
wherever they may be, and know that 
this man was sent, yes, to help build 
up the social and economic and mili- 
tary strength of this great Nation. 

It is a sad day in one way, but it is a 
happy day, because MEL suffered an 
awful lot. No one knows any more 
than the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
ANNUNZIO] or myself, who spent hour 
after hour with him. He never com- 
plained, but his body was racked with 
pain, and many people would have re- 
tired and said, “Oh let's forget it. Let 
somebody else do it.” But MEL wanted 
to die with his boots on. 

I think a previous speaker talked 
about he would not even get in a 
wheelchair. He wanted to walk over 
here knowing it would hurt with his 
toes turned back, really literally walk- 
ing on his toes. He wanted to come 
here, and up to 2 weeks before he died, 
he was still signing every letter that 
came into his office and putting little 
P. S. s on there to let the recipient of 
that letter know that he had read it 
and had acknowledged it and had sent 
back the reply. That to me speaks far 
more eloquently than any word we 
could utter here about MEL PRICE. 

I just close, again, extending my sin- 
cere sympathy to Gari and to Major 
Bill, this great orthopedic surgeon and 
to their three children and to brother 
Harold and all of the Price family that 
MEL will be missed, but in those im- 
mortal words of Abraham Lincoln, 
“His works will never be forgotten.” 
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Mr. ANNUNZIO. I yield to my dis- 
tinguished colleague, the gentlewoman 
from Maryland [Mrs. Byron], a 
member of the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

Mrs. BYRON. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Let me just say that as a member of 
the Committee on Armed Services for 
the last 10 years and a Member of this 
body for the last 10 years, when I 
came to Congress as a very unin- 
formed, a very new Member, MEL took 
me under his wing. I was very fortu- 
nate to be able to serve on the commit- 
tee that he chaired. He was a tower of 
strength for those of us who were 
trying to decipher through the realm 
of weapons systems and issues. I 
cannot help but say that the support 
that not only MEL but his wife Gari 
gave me as a new widow, as a new 
Member of Congress with an over- 
whelming job to be done, I will be eter- 
nally grateful. I think those of us who 
have joined in this special order today 
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feel such a great strong sense of what 
MEL understood and what he loved in 
this country that was his nation, and 
the strong defense that we have seen 
within this Nation. 

But I think those of us who are look- 
ing for some way to honor him and to 
honor the many years of service that 
he gave to us, which we have all talked 
about here, his family, his love of 
country, we also have to stop and real- 
ize the longevity that he has in this 
body, and the mark, the very quiet 
mark that he has made on his country. 

I think those of us who admired him 
so have a mandate now to make sure 
that those things that were so impor- 
tant to him are continued and the 
values and the strength of those 
values that he had will remain as a 
legacy not only to MEL and to Gari, 
but to the three grandchildren that he 
has left who will come along, and to 
his son who is a very important part of 
our military family right now; and also 
to those three grandchildren we want 
to make sure they have a better world 
to grow up in because their grandfa- 
ther has served here. 

So I want to thank my colleague 
from Illinois for his special order to 
say that we were very fortunate, many 
of us, to serve under MEL PRICE as a 
member of the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. I thank the gentle- 
woman for her statement. 

Mr. RUSSO. Mr. Speaker, when | first came 
to Congress in 1975, Representative MEL 
PRICE had already served here 31 years, 
about the number | had been alive. Neverthe- 
less, this gentleman treated me with respect 
and consideration, and never a trace of high- 
handedness entered his dealings with some- 
one, even a wet-behind-the-ears Member of 
the Illinois delegation. It is from such a man 
that you learn the measured exercise of 
power tempered with humility and judgment. 

| was proud to be in the Illinois delegation 
with Representative PRICE. The delegation will 
miss his being at the helm and Illinois’ 21st 
District and the country have lost a dedicated 
Representative. During his decade of work as 
the Chairman of the Armed Services Commit- 
tee, he contributed to the effectiveness of our 
defense system. His concern with the defense 
of our Nation meant that he focused on im- 
proving the readiness of our forces and the 
strength of our defense. The Nation owes him 
a debt of gratitude for his contributions. 

won't forget how just plain nice Represent- 
ative PRICE always was to me. | won't forget 
his dedication to public service for it is a re- 
minder to us all who want to contribute, who 
want to make a difference. You work hard, 
you do your job, you keep the interest of the 
people and the Nation before you. Few men 
have ever been asked to serve for 44 years in 
this body. it is a distinction that indicates the 
caliber of the man. He will be greatly missed 
and | join my colleagues in paying tribute to 
the Honorable MELVIN PRICE. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
join my colleagues in paying respects to Con- 
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gressman MELVIN PRICE, who passed away 
recently. 

Met and | served together and his office 
was across the hall from mine for many years. 
He was one of the finest people | have ever 
had the privilege of knowing. 

In working with MEL, | always found him to 
be sincere, honest, and able. He applied him- 
self to every task and was respected by all his 
colleagues. 

| shall miss a dear friend. He left a solid 
record of accomplishment in which his family 
and friends can take pride. I'm sure he will be 
judged by history as one of our best Mem- 
bers. 

To his family, we extend our heartfelt sym- 
pathy in the loss of a dear friend. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, | was deeply sad- 
dened to learn that Met Price had died. 
When | came to the House after my first elec- 
tion in 1948, MEL was extremely kind and 
helpful to me. Addie and | spent many happy 
hours with MEL and Gari. Those were wonder- 
ful times and | cherish the friendship that | 
have had with Met for all these years. | will 
miss him greatly. 

MEL took very good care of the people of 
east St. Louis and he was justifiably proud of 
the thousands of families and individuals that 
he had helped over the years. MEL PRICE 
loved public life, politics and the House of 
Representatives where he spent the major 
portion of his adult life. As chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee, MEL will be re- 
membered for his many contributions to the 
armed services and our defense effort. But 
MEL PRICE also understood that the strength 
and safety of the Nation depends on an edu- 
cated, competent, and striving population and 
that is why he was a consistent supporter of 
Federal programs that provide opportunities 
and help people. He has many friends in 
Washington and around this country and | am 
proud to say that MEL PRICE was my friend. 

Addie joins me in extending our warmest af- 
fection and condolences to Gari and Bill, their 
son. 

Mr. STUMP. Mr. Speaker, | rise to add my 
voice in praise of the long career of the Hon- 
orable MELVIN PRICE. My 11-year association 
with Mr. Price is relatively brief when com- 
pared to that of many of my colleagues. How- 
ever, we can all attest to the profound impact 
MELVIN PRICE had on us, as individual legisla- 
tors and upon the House as an institution. 

To be successful in this legislative body 
over a career spanning decades, one has to 
learn the fine art of being an effective commit- 
tee chairman. Becoming a chairman provides 
a certain degree of new influence or power for 
a member, but does not by itself guarantee a 
successful career in the House. Many roll 
models exist for would be chairmen in the 
House. Two seemingly basic but often over- 
looked attributes of Chairman PRICE, which 
others should emulate, were his soft spoken 
persuasiveness and his willingness to help 
new members on his committee. 

During my 11-year association with MELVIN 
Price, | never heard him raise his voice or 
lose his temper over any matter before his 
committee. He conducted business in a calm, 
orderly fashion, avoiding the distractions of 
partisan or personal flares of temper. Every 
committee member can appreciate this ap- 
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proach to important policy questions, as well 
as the daily routine. 

| remember how willing MeL PRICE was to 
lend assistance to new members of the 
Armed Services Committee. It would have 
been easy for him to run roughshod over the 
needs of new committee members. But, he 
always took the extra time to help with infor- 
mation, advice, or a favor to ease the anxiety 
of initiation into the defense decisionmaking 
arena. 

Some may not think such attributes to be 
significant in the high stakes world of modern 
legislative endeavors. | believe these person- 
al, heartfelt considerations, offered to all who 
knew him, are things we will remember about 
MELVIN PRICE. More than his outstanding 
record of accomplishment in the defense of 
liberty and our ability to protect it, we will long 
remember how he conducted this critical busi- 
ness of national survival. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, | want to 
thank Mr. ANNUNZIO for taking this special 
order today so we can pay tribute to our friend 
and colleague, MeL PRICE. Few Members of 
Congress served longer or worked harder 
than MEL PRICE. 

In his more than 44 years in Congress, MEL 
took on some tough jobs and he did them 
well. He headed the Ethics Committee and 
was an original member of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy from 1946 until it was 
disbanded in 1977. As a result of that experi- 
ence, he helped write the Price-Anderson Act, 
which led to the first regulation of the nuclear 
power industry. 

But | got to know my friend MEL PRICE be- 
cause of our service together on the Armed 
Services Committee. MEL was chairman of the 
committee for 10 years. He was a good chair- 
man and one of the most knowledgeable men 
in the country on military affairs. He had a 
good wit and was just a delightful person to 
be around, and he was always a gentleman. 

| understand that one of the last things MEL 
was told before his death was that we were 
moving to name a Trident submarine in his 
honor. He appreciated our action and | think it 
certainly was a fitting tribute to a man who 
worked so hard for so long for a strong na- 
tional defense. 

| talked to Mrs. Price a couple of days 
before the funeral and asked if she wanted 
me to arrange to have MEL buried at Arlington 
National Cemetery. He was eligible to be 
buried there because of his military record and 
his service on the Armed Services Committee. 
But Mrs. Price said that she and her son 
wanted him to be buried back home in south- 
ern Illinois. 

He served the people of that region so well 
over these past years. | know they will miss 
him, just as we will miss him. He was a great 
American. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker it is with great 
sadness that | join my colleagues today in 
paying a tribute to Congressman MELVIN 
PRICE. 

MEL has been as much a part of the institu- 
tion of the U.S. Congress as anyone in this 
century. In his nearly 44 years of service, he 
has borne witness to and helped shape some 
of the most momentous events in American 
history. 
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To say that MeL was a supporter of a 
strong national defense would be an under- 
statement. In fact, | think that every Member 
of this House on both sides of the aisle would 
have to agree that the strong posture which 
our defensive forces now assume stems di- 
rectly from the policies advanced by MEL 
PRICE in his capacity as Armed Services Com- 
mittee chairman. On a professional level, my 
recollection of MeL will always be that of a 
strong leader of one of the most powerful 
committees in Congress. 

However, | have also known MEL for over 
35 years on a personal level, and | suspect 
that many of the Members of this body may 
not know that MeL PRICE | will always remem- 
ber. To me, MEL will always be recalled as a 
kind and considerate friend: someone whose 
knowledge and experience made him one of 
my favorite people to talk to on the floor of 
the House. 

The citizens of the 21st District of Illinois 
are going to miss Met PRICE the Congress- 
man for his years of service and dedication in 
representing them in the House. The Mem- 
bers of the House and Senate, myself includ- 
ed, will miss MEL PRICE our dear friend whose 
honesty and warmth will never be forgotten. 

Always to be remembered is MEL'S con- 
stant and endearing devotion to his gracious 
and ever-supportive wife Garaldine and his 
deep-seated and well-deserved pride in his 
son Dr. William Price and grandson Michael. 

My wife Mary and | share their grief and 
extend our sympathy in this hour of sorrow. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, | join with our 
many colleagues in the House today in paying 
tribute to the life and service of Congressman 
MELVIN PRICE of Illinois. 

It has been my privilege to serve on the 
House Committee on Armed Services for 
some 20 years with the distinguished, respect- 
ed, and much loved gentleman from Illinois 
and | consider myself fortunate to have had 
the privilege of serving on the committee for 
some 10 years when he directed the commit- 
tee’s activities as chairman. 

As | sat in the beautiful St. Peter's Roman 
Catholic Cathedral in Belleville, IL, along with 
some 60 other Members of the Senate and 
the House, | thought about the significant con- 
tributions which MeL PRICE made in strength- 
ening the defense of these United States. | lis- 
tened to the eulogies from our colleagues 
Senator ALAN Dixon and Representative KEN 
Gray and our distinguished Speaker JIM 
WRIGHT as | reflected on MEL PRICE'S career 
from the time he was first elected to the Con- 
gress during the World War Il days of 1944. 
MEL PRICE was a strong advocate for defense 
and a firm believer that peace is achieved 
through strength and for that reason he sup- 
ported not only new weapon systems but he 
was a strong advocate for the military men 
and women and their families. As Speaker 
WRIGHT recalled “He helped the humble, the 
powerless, those who have no voice.“ 

We shall miss him on the committee and 
we shall miss him sitting in his favorite seat 
near the door on the right hand side of the 
Chamber, up close so that he could hear the 
discussion on any given piece of legislation. | 
shall miss him as a friend, for MEL was a lova- 
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ble sort and if he had an emeny | never knew 
of him. 

Our good friend will long be remembered 
for his devotion to a strong defense system 
and for his dedication in looking after those in 
his district in Illinois who entrusted the affairs 
of state to his good judgment. 

Mr. Speaker, those of us closely associated 
with our departed colleague know that this 
world is a better place to live in, by his having 
lived in it and | wish to extend my deepest 
condolences to his lovely wife, Gari, and to 
his son, Dr. William Price. 

Mr. MURTHA. Mr. Speaker, the career of 
Congressman MEL PRICE is in the greatest 
traditions of America and its principles, and 
the public service of Congressman MEL PRICE 
stands as an example to all who served with 
him and follow him in Congress. 

| particularly remember, when | first came to 
Congress, the leadership and advice that MeL 
PRICE gave me on a number of defense 
issues. The experience and history which he 
was able to bring to an issue served as a vir- 
tual institutional memory for the House of 
Representatives on America’s defense. 

Consider for a moment the change in Amer- 
ica, the various directions of governmental 
policies, and the historic moments of world 
history that MEL PRICE saw in his 44 years in 
Congress, and had to react to in his planning 
and leadership within Congress. 

The entire Congress is saddened by the 
death of Met PRICE, but this is certainly a 
Member who we are accurate in noting that 
his presence and record will live for many 
decades beyond his death, and that America, 
America's defense policy, and Congress have 
all been bettered by his presence. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, our colleague 
MELVIN PRICE was the dominant force on the 
House Armed Services Committee for most of 
his tenure in Congress. While he served with 
three other chairmen, it was generally ac- 
knowledged that the workhorse of the com- 
mittee was MELVIN PRICE. Those who served 
with him looked to MEL for guidance and judg- 
ment; it was his recommendations that often 
brought members of the committee together. 
While he served 10 years as chairman of the 
committee, MELVIN PRCE's influence was 
strong for over a quarter of a century. 

In many respects, MeL and his wife Gari 
were among the most active congressional 
couples over the years. They were interested 
and involved not only in military functions but 
in a wide range of other activities. Their gra- 
ciousness and concern placed them among 
the most loved and respected members of the 
congressional family. 

During recent years, failing health slowed 
MEL PRICE’s pace, but those of us who 
worked with him over the years remember him 
as a strong and active leader of this House. 
He was truly one of the best presiding offi- 
cers, and was in all respects one of the fore- 
most senior Members of Congress. 

To the junior Members of this body, | would 
say it’s too bad you didn’t know MEL PRICE ir 
his heyday; he was a heck of a man. In spite 
of his considerable legislative and leadership 
talents, MeL PRICE was unusually quite and 
sweet-natured. 

Mr. Speaker, the national security of this 
country was always in good hands during the 
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years that MELVIN PRICE was active on the 
House Armed Services Committee. The fact 
that we are today a strong military force in the 
free world is largely attributable to the dedica- 
tion and service of MELVIN PRICE. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, | want to add 
my voice to those honoring our late colleague, 
MELVIN PRICE. It is important that we pause in 
our business today because MEL PRICE was a 
great American. He was also a friend. When | 
came to Washington for the people of St. 
Louis, he was always willing to take a moment 
to offer advice and counsel. 

We honor MEL PRICE because he dedicated 
his life to serving his country. For 44 years 
MEL served as a Member of the House, pro- 
tecting the interests of not only the people of 
Illinois, but the interests of all Americans. Our 
Nation's national defense is stronger because 
of the efforts of MEL PRICE. It was appropriate 
and fitting that the House voted to name a tri- 
dent submarine after Met. He would have 
been proud of that honor. Just as in the past 
MEL was vigilant to threats to our Nation, in 
the future that vessel will continue in the spirit 
of MEt’s work. 

Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, | want to 
thank my colleague from Illinois, Mr. ANNUN- 
210, for allowing me this opportunity to say a 
few words about our late colleague Repre- 
sentative MELVIN PRICE. 

MEL was a dedicated and inspiring Member 
of this House for some 44 years. During that 
tenure, he served as a well respected chair- 
man of the Armed Services Committee. In that 
capacity he was able to guide and improve 
our Armed Forces' ability to protect the very 
freedoms that allow us to serve in this body. 

Forty-four years is a long time to devote to 
any endeavor, especially one that can be as 
tiring and exasperating as being a Represent- 
ative in Congress. But, by doing just that, MEL 
PRICE showed that he was more than just 
dedicated to his constituents in Illinois, he was 
dedicated to the security, well-being, and im- 
provement of our great Nation. 

We will miss his experience and his guid- 
ance, as will those who follow us who never 
had the benefit of knowing MEL PRICE. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, together 
we gather to pay tribute to our former col- 
league, the Honorable MELVIN PRICE. It is on 
such occasions as this when | think how there 
are times in life which contain both elements 
of joy as well as sorrow. This to me is one of 
those times. | feel sorrow for his passing and 
yet joy for having had the privilege of knowing 
such a renowned individual. 

MELVIN PRICE will be missed here. There 
are many reasons | say this, but | think fore- 
most among them is the fact that whatever 
we do here in Congress while we deal with 
the impersonal law, it is the personal impact 
of the people chosen to represent that shapes 
our actions. The people of the 21st district of 
Illinois chose well when they sent MELVIN 
PRICE here and he has served them ably. 

Certainly his presence has been a positive 
one for both his constituents as well as for the 
country. A good mind and a realistic perspec- 
tive coupled with individual courage and com- 
mitment are the qualities of a good Congress- 
man and that MELVIN PRICE has been. 

As chairman of the House Armed Services 
Committee MELviN PRICE worked to craft our 
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Nation's defense. He possessed a remarkable 
grasp of military matters, and we truly owe 
him a great debt for his ability to teach us to 
confront the issue of how we think and orga- 
nize ourselves and to look at new policies and 
concepts for defense. 

For 23 years | have had the honor of know- 
ing and working with MELVIN PRICE. | have ad- 
mired his capacity for hard work, his brilliance 
and his ability to effectively legislate. Behind 
him MELVIN PRICE leaves an admirable record 
of 44 years of public service, and let us hope 
that the ideals and aspirations of this honora- 
ble man have not passed with him, but rather 
that the idea of a strong and free America 
which MELVIN PRICE so steadfastly champi- 
oned will live on as an everlasting tribute to 
him. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, it was a rare 
privilege and distinct honor to serve in this 
House with MEL PRICE and we will all miss his 
presence here. He was loved and respected 
by his colleagues and friends and displayed 
kindness and graciousness in all things at all 
times. 

His background as a working newspaper- 
man prior to coming to Congress and his con- 
tinued membership in journalistic organizations 
made him especially sensitive to first amend- 
ment rights and their protection. MEL PRICE 
and | were the only two surviving Members of 
Congress who also had belonged to the 
American Newspaper Guild of the 1940's. 
This experience and his special sensitivity to 
one of the Nation’s most prized freedoms 
served to enhance the superb service he gave 
to his constituents and the Nation, particularly 
during his tenure as chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee. 

My special sympathies go to his lovely wife 
Gari, who was always helpful and supportive 
of Congressman PRICE, as well as to his fine 
son Bill, who continues his father's dedication 
to serving the Nation as a doctor in the U.S. 
Army. 

Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, we can all be 
proud to declare we served in the House of 
Representatives with MeL PRICE, our late 
good friend and colleague from East St. Louis. 
This unassuming gentleman was a giant in the 
history of this Chamber. 

He was transferred, as we know, from K.P. 
to Congress by the voters of southwestern Illi- 
nois 44 years ago to launch a career which 
saw him seeking to protect the interest of his 
country out of uniform just as he had when 
serving as a Gl. Arriving in Washington from 
Camp Lee, VA, the newly promoted sergeant 
was assigned to the House Armed Services 
Committee, a detail he obviously accepted 
with relish. 

He will, of course, be best remembered for 
those years spent dealing with the Nation's 
armed strength and defenses, from the days 
of World War Il, through the wars of Korea 
and Vietnam, to our current global problems. 

MEL PRICE fought and won hundreds of leg- 
islative battles aimed at providing this country 
with a strong defense. He consistently sup- 
ported the requests of Presidents—the Armed 
Forces’ Commander in Chief—when they 
sought congressional assistance in keeping 
our military strong. 
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His actions revealed he adhered to the con- 
viction of the Father of his Country and the 
Nation’s first Commander in Chief, George 
Washington, who in 1790 advised in his first 
Annual Address to Congress, “To be prepared 
for war is one of the most effectual means of 
preserving peace.” 

Met's talents weren't restricted to 
Armed Services Committee. 

When this House found itself in need of a 
leader of an Ethics Committee, it wisely turned 
to Met PRICE. He didn't let us down as he 
took over a stewardship few wanted and 
fewer still could handle with the distinction of 
MEL PRICE. 

His excellence of leadership was also dis- 
played during the years he served on and 
chaired the Joint Atomic Energy Committee. It 
was a mind-boggling task for those of us who 
fought the never-to-be-forgotten struggle 
through high school physics. Legislation he 
drafted in those days still figures prominently 
today in the atomic energy field. 

We want to extend our sympathies to the 
lovely Gari, who played such an important role 
in MEL’s career, and to their son, Dr. William 
Price. 

| shall never forget that | was lucky enough 
to know MEL PRICE as a friend and as a col- 
league. 

| shall also never quite forgive myself for 
not asking one question of him, the answer to 
which to this day | cannot imagine. As a 
former GI myself, | always wanted to ask one 
personal question: 

“MEL, what in blazes was a corporal doing 
on KP?” 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, | want to join 
my colleagues in remembering our friend and 
colleague, Congressman MEL PRICE of Illinois 
who passed away on April 22. 

Congressman PRICE served in the House 
for 44 years representing the 21st Congres- 
sional District of Illinois where he retained the 
affection and support of his constituents be- 
cause of his effective work on their behalf in 
the Congress. Probably the capstone to Con- 
gressman PRICE’s service was the 10 years 
he served as chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. Chairman PRICE 
played an important role in strengthening our 
military forces, especially during the early 
years of this decade. 

Those of us who served with MEL PRICE will 
miss him. We all knew of Mel's struggle 
against the ravages of illness in recent years 
and of this determination to carry on with his 
duties and responsibilities under difficult physi- 
cal conditions. We were all saddened to learn 
of Met's death and will miss his presence 
among us. 

In this time of grief over his passing, | wish 
to extend my condolences to MEt’s wife, Gari, 
his son, USAF Maj. William Price, his brother 
Harold Price, his grandchildren and the other 
relatives and friends of the family. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, the late MEL 
PRICE was a gentleman in the truest sense of 
the word, and like every Member of this body, 
am going to miss him very much. 

Not only was MEL PRICE my chairman on 
the House Armed Services Committee, but, he 
was my neighbor across the hall on the first 
floor of the Rayburn Building. During the 18 
years or so that | knew him, | developed an 
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admiration and affection for his positive, even- 
handed approach to matters which affects the 
well-being of our country, especially in regard 
to our national defense. 

He was a product of the old school of 
American politics, and never lost sight of the 
reason that we are here; namely, to help 
people and to perpetuate the wonderful de- 
mocracy and principles of freedom which 
countless millions have died to defend. 

As chairman of the House Armed Services 
Committee, MEL PRICE put his Nation first and 
partisanship second. He could be firm and 
resolute, but, he sought to compromise devoid 
of rancor. He did this because he had a love 
affair with America that transcended political 
party differences. 

Mr. Speaker, if anyone in this House epito- 
mized the Horatio Alger story, it was MEL 
Price. Most of us know the famous story of 
MEL PRICE the soldier, who first learned of his 
election while pulling KP in the old Army 
during World War II. But, that incident was just 
typical of a man who was unassuming and yet 
steadfast in those great principles of duty, 
honor, and country. 

MEL is going to leave a void that will be dif- 
ficult to fill. | always appreciated his wisdom 
and counsel on the Armed Services Commit- 
tee just as | respected his leadership and 
strong sense of values when he served as my 
chairman on the House Ethics Committee. 
Like the award-winning Broadway play and 
subsequent film, A Man for All Seasons,“ 
MEL PRICE was such a man. To his dear wife 
and son | extend my heartfelt condolences 
and express my appreciation for having known 
this truly wonderful man. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Speaker, | rise to join in 
paying tribute to our late friend and colleague, 
MEL PRICE. 

During his 22 consecutive terms in the 
House, MEL PRICE undoubtedly saw it all. He 
came to this body as America was emerging 
from the Second World War and taking her 
place as a world power. Through the cold war 
and through detente—through the days of the 
evil empire to the promise of glasnost—MEL 
PRICE was a leader in shaping America's re- 
sponse to events in a dangerous world. 

That is one reason why MEL PRCE's 
wisdom on defense matters was esteemed so 
highly by Members on both sides of the aisle. 
His tenure as chairman of the Committee on 
Armed Services was marked by a commitment 
to strengthen and improve the readiness of 
our defense forces. We are now beginning to 
see the fruits of MEL's labor in a fighting force 
that is better equipped and prepared for the 
global challenges facing our country. 

Our deepest condolences go out to the 
family and friends of MEL PRICE, as we honor 
a man whose contributions to his House are 
to be found not only in the legislation that 
bears his name, but also in the example that 
he set for his colleagues as a Representative 
of his district and as a trustee for his Nation. 

Mr. ROE. Mr. Speaker, it is with the greatest 
admiration that | rise to join the special order 
today honoring our late colleague, Hon. 
MELVIN PRICE, who served this body and our 
Nation with the greatest distinction for nearly 
half a century, and who was held in such high 
esteem by those of us who were fortunate 
enough to know him. 
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That MeL PRICE was elected to Congress 
for 22 terms, serving 44 years in the U.S. 
House of Representatives, is an enduring tes- 
tament to his devotion and commitment to 
serving his constituents and evidence that 
those back in his district had the highest 
regard for him as a statesman and legislator. 

Mr. Speaker, MELVIN PRICE scaled the 
length and breadth of the political mountain 
over a period of 55 years, coming to Washing- 
ton in 1933 as a congressional aide, and 
eventually being elected to represent what is 
now the 21st Congressional District of Illinois 
on November 7, 1944. At the time of his 
death, he was second in seniority in the 
House only to our distinguished colleague, the 
Honorable JAMIE WHITTEN of Mississippi. 

During his long and rich career, MEL PRICE 
was truly a leader in many respects. He was 
the first chairman of the House Ethics Com- 
mittee and served as head of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy and as chairman of 
the House Armed Services Committee from 
1975-85. | was privileged to have the opportu- 
nity to work with him for nearly 19 years in the 
House, and | always knew him, as | am sure 
my colleagues all knew him, as a man of fair- 
ness and integrity. 

My deepest condolences go with MEL’s de- 
voted wife, Garaldine, and the rest of his 
family, whom he loved so dearly. | know that 
they, and we are the poorer for his loss. But it 
is just as certain that all of us are indeed 
much richer for MELVIN PRICE'S long and out- 
standing service to our country. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, it is with great 
sorrow that | rise to commemorate the pass- 
ing of a close personal friend, the Honorable 
MELVIN PRICE. It would be impossible in 
these few short minutes to review all that MEL 
achieved during his tenure in the Congress. 

Suffice it to say, however, that MELVIN 
PRICE had done as much to secure the de- 
fense of American soil as any individual in the 
last few decades, As chairman of the House 
Armed Services Committee for 10 years, MEL 
proved a fair and effective leader. He gained 
the respect of Members of the House on both 
sides of the aisle by helping achieve what we 
all wished to see, a safer United States. 

Even after losing the chairmanship of the 
committee in 1985, MEL proved his true char- 
acter by continuing to make lasting contribu- 
tions in the area of defense. 

Beyond his role in improving the strength 
and readiness of the Armed Forces, MEL 
played an important role in ushering in the 
age of atomic energy for peaceful purposes. 
The 1957 Price-Anderson Act helped get the 
nuclear power industry off to a start by limiting 
the potential liability of those companies in the 
event of an accident. It is almost impossible to 
think of the shape the American energy indus- 
try would be in today if MeL had lacked the 
vision and ability to become the driving force 
behind this landmark legislation. 

MeL and | became fast friends early on due 
to our mutual interest in sports, particularly 
baseball. Before coming to Congress, | had 
been president of Rochester Community 
Baseball which owns the Red Wings minor 
league team. MEt's background included 
sportswriting in St. Louis and covering the 
Cardinals. The Red Wings had been the minor 
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league team for the St. Louis Cardinals, so 
MEL and | shared similar loyalties on the dia- 
mond. Later, | served with MEL on the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy and traveled 
with him frequently in connection with our 
duties as members of the North Atlantic As- 
sembly. | shall miss our chats and the friendly 
advice that MEL was always more than willing 
to share. 

| would like to offer my and my wife Nancy's 
condolences to Met's wife Gari and the rest 
of his family. MEL stood as a model to many 
of us who served in Congress with him. Per- 
haps the greatest tribute we can pay to MEL is 
to reflect back on that model, periodically, and 
try to live up to it. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, for the second 
time in a month, it is with profound sadness 
that | come to the floor of the House to mourn 
the loss of one of our colleagues. For the 
second time, we come to pay our last re- 
spects to a man who lived a life that epito- 
mizes public service. MELVIN PRICE, for 44 
years a respected and loved Congressman 
from southern Illinois, died on Friday, April 22. 
With his death comes the passing of a legend 
in the halls of this body. 

Both personally and professionally, MELVIN 
PRICE represented all that is good about 
public service. He gave of himself and his 
time selflessly. He took great pride in taking 
care of his constituents in southern Illinois. 
But he never sacrificed the needs of the coun- 
try as a whole in his never-ending quest to 
represent his constituency. 

For four decades he served on the powerful 
House Armed Services Committee. For ten of 
those years he was its chairman. And his ef- 
forts at ensuring this Nation's readiness to 
defend freedom around the world should 
never be forgotten. 

Over the 30 years that we served together 
in the House, | developed tremendous respect 
and admiration for his commitment to and 
compassion for the American people. | can 
say without hesitation that MEL’s death is one 
of the largest losses that this body could sus- 
tain. His position as Congressman for the 21st 
District of Illinois will be filled, Mr. Speaker. 
But the conscientious manner in which he 
held that seat will be most impossible to repli- 
cate. 

Mr. Speaker, my wife Corinne and | will 
always hold sacred the many cherished 
memories of our time spent with MEL and his 
lovely wife Gari. Their friendship has been a 
special gift that the Conte family will remem- 
ber with pride and joy. 

| know Gari and the rest of the Price family 
have suffered a deep loss with MEL's passing. 
Their loss is shared by the thousands of 
people and the scores of Members of Con- 
gress who had the pleasure of knowing and 
working with MEL. His leadership and guid- 
ance have been the Godsend to more people 
than anybody will ever know. 

MELVIN PRICE is gone now, Mr. Speaker. 
But his presence, his love for his fellow man, 
his integrity, and his devotion will live on in all 
of us who knew and loved him. For that we 
owe him a great debt of gratitude. My 
thoughts and prayers are with the family and 
friends of Met during this trying time. Their 
loss is our loss. 
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Mr. STOKES. Mr. Speaker, | wouid like to 
thank my distinguished colleague from Illinois, 
the chairman of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, Mr. ANNUNZIO, for reserving this 
time for Members to pay tribute to the late 
MELVIN PRICE, who passed away on April 22, 
1988. | join with my colleagues in mourning 
the passing of our friend and a great states- 
man. 

Upon learning of Metvin’s death, | thought 
a great deal about his career in public service 
which spanned over four decades. | know that 
Members on both sides of the aisle will agree 
that MELVIN PRICE served his constituency 
and our Nation in an outstanding manner. 

During his 44 years as a Member of this 
body, MEL PRICE was respected and admired 
by his colleagues for his leadership and in- 
sight. He served with distinction as the first 
chairman of the House Ethics Committee and 
as head of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. His unflexing commitment to a strong 
national defense made him devote untiring 
energy to his work as chairman of the House 
Armed Services Committee. He was a consci- 
entious and dedicated individual whom | was 
proud to support. 

Mr. Speaker, each of us can appreciate the 
opportunity to have served in this institution 
with MEL PRICE. | join my colleagues in ex- 
tending our sympathy to Met's family and 
friends. He will be greatly missed. 

Mr. BUECHNER. Mr. Speaker, | join many 
of my colleagues today in honoring the 
memory of MEL PRICE, who for more than 40 
years represented the 21st District of Illinois 
with patriotic distinction. From his first election 
to the House of Representatives in 1944, MEL 
PRICE was the very example of the fine bipar- 
tisan tradition. He believed in an America pro- 
tected with a vigilant defense, not just with 
weapons, but with a confidence in its promise. 

Mr. Speaker, | honor not only MEL PRICE, 
the man of quiet dedication, or MEL PRICE, the 
Congressman of inspirational and exemplary 
service, but MEL PRICE, the proud American 
citizen. We live in an age of self-doubt and un- 
certainty over our public purposes, over our 
role in a world often hostile to our intentions. 
In remembering MEL PRICE and the age in 
which he led his country in Congress, we 
would do well to recover a principled confi- 
dence without arrogance in defense of our 
most cherished ideals, liberty, justice, and 
peace. In this, MEL PRICE will remain with us 
always. 

Mr. APPLEGATE. Mr. Speaker, | would like 
to join with my colleagues in the House in ex- 
tending special recognition and admiration of 
our late colleague from Illinois, Representative 
MELVIN PRICE. 

| always enjoyed working with MeL ever 
since first coming to Congress nearly 12 years 
ago. Of course, my introduction to service 
here in the House of Representatives was 
very much different than the circumstances 
that brought MEL PRICE into this distinguished 
Chamber. 

Taken out of military service during the 
middie of World War II, Met followed up on 
his call to defend his Nation with an even 
more eager response to the call to represent 
the people of his newly won congressional 
district in southwestern Illinois. | can think of 
few Members of the House who can tell a 
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story like the one that MEL PRICE could tell us 
about the time he first came to Capitol Hill. 

But MEL PRICE never forgot the soldiers and 
sailors, airmen and Marines who served along 
with him in defending our world from the terri- 
ble scourge of the Axis powers during the 
Second World War. MEL served admirably as 
chairman of the House Committee on Armed 
Services, guiding this important panel over a 
course of 10 years and at a time when some 
of the most important debates about Ameri- 
ca’s military posture and the stature of its 
fighting forces took place. | think every man 
and woman in uniform, today and in the past, 
owes much to the leadership that MEL exer- 
cised throughout his years in Congress and at 
the helm of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee. 

The House of Representatives was made a 
much better place because of MEL PRICE. 
Likewise, we will be much less the august 
Chamber that we once were during the nearly 
44 years that MeL served as a truly great 
Representative and colleague. 

Mr. Speaker, | wish to extend my deep sym- 
pathies to MEL's dear wife Gari and to his son 
Bill. | will miss a fine and true friend. 

Mr. HASTERT. Mr. Speaker, during his 44 
years in Washington, our former colleague 
MELVIN PRICE became a real institution in the 
most honored sense of the word. He was a 
man of the people and represented well those 
who lived in his district. Those quoted in his 
obituary referred to him as a father figure and 
recalled he was so revered among the people 
it was not uncommon to see his photograph 
everywhere, including bars. 

In his 22 terms in the House, he took on 
varied assignments. He had a keen interest in 
the peacetime applications of atomic energy 
and was one of the original members of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, later serv- 
ing as chairman of that panel. 

He advocated a strong national defense 
during his long service on the House Armed 
Services Committee and served with distinc- 
tion as its chairman. 

He had the unique perspective of having 
worked with administrations spanning the era 
from Franklin Roosevelt to Ronald Reagan. 
He has left his mark on the Nation through 
the legislation he helped write and craft and 
his dedication to the strong military concept. 

His service in the district dates back to 
1929 when he became a member of the St. 
Clair Board of Supervisors and later was sec- 
retary to his predecessor Edwin Schaefer. 
Today, we recall his long record of public 
service and his sense of fairness. 

Mr. MINETA. Mr. Speaker, | rise, with im- 
mense respect and great sorrow, to honor an 
outstanding and honorable colleague, MELVIN 
PRICE. 

| mourn for the vision and dedication which 
this Nation has lost in his passing. He was a 
worthy companion and | will miss him very 
much. 

He was held in the highest esteem by his 
colleagues, and deservedly so. We were all 
touched by his dedication, determination, and 
vision. We all progressed through his leader- 
ship in areas of military and atomic energy es- 
tablishments. 
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We were all inspired by his strong beliefs 
and integrity. He represented both his district 
and the Nation well. 

His mark is not only on the progress of our 
defense technology. He fostered the growth 
of the emerging nuclear power industry. His 
dedication to a strong defense posture has 
served our Nation well, and will serve us for 
years to come. His legacy will be long remem- 
bered. 

The number of his accomplishments which 
made our defense stronger and our country 
safer for Americans, or which simply made life 
better through any of his numerous other suc- 
cesses, are indeed legion. | cannot begin to 
list them all. Understandably so, considering 
that this man spent half of his entire life serv- 
ing the people of this country. 

He was an outstanding national influence 
on defense policy and a persistent figher for 
the ideas in which he believed. 

MEL PRICE was a great asset to this body. 
The fuel which energized him was not glory, 
power, or gain, but a sincere desire to serve 
his constituents and this Nation to the best of 
his ability. And his best is truly the epitome of 
public service. 

He will be greatly missed as a colleague, as 
a dedicated legislator, and as a good, good 
friend. 

| extend my sympathy to his wife, Gari, and 
to his family. 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
thank the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ANNUN- 
210] for reserving this special order to pay trib- 
ute to our late colleague Representative MEL 
PRICE, and to extend my condolences to his 
lovely wife Garaldine. 

MEL PRICE was first elected to Congress in 
1944 while serving in the U.S. Army as an en- 
listed man. After being promoted to Sergeant 
and discharged in 1945, MEL began his career 
in the House. During that career, which 
spanned over 44 years, MEL served as the 
first chairman of the House Ethics Committee, 
the head of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, and chairman of the House Armed 
Services Committee. 

During Mer’s time in Congress he became 
known as one of the most knowledgeable 
Members on defense issues and used that 
knowledge in contributing to a strong national 
defense. MEL was particularly interested in the 
use of atomic energy for the U.S. military. 
With his expertise of over 20 years on the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy MEL was 
instrumental in advancing his ideas for the 
protection of our country. 

During his service in Congress, MEL rose to 
become one of the most powerful Members of 
the House, and became very active in interna- 
tional relations. Through these activities MEL 
established personal relationships with some 
of the most famous people in history, Winston 
Churchill, Charles DeGaulle, Harry Truman 
and Franklin D. Roosevelt, yet MEL never 
forgot where he came from or the people 
whom he represented from the 21st District of 
Illinois. Former Speaker Tip O'Neill has a 
saying, All politics is local,” and MEL PRICE 
lived by that saying. His main focus was for 
the people back home. 

Over the last few years MeL Price's health 
took a turn for the worse, but despite his poor 
health Met had an impressive 98 percent 
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voting record for 1987, which was one of the 
best in the House. During his last few weeks 
even though he was in a great deal of pain 
MEL still was interested in the DOD authoriza- 
tion that we are presently considering in the 
House. | think it is appropriate that the next 
trident submarine that is to be built will be 
known as the U.S.S. Melvin Price, a fitting me- 
morial to a man who gave so much of his life 
to public service and to a strong national de- 
fense. 

Again Mr. Speaker, | would like to thank the 
gentleman from Illinois for allowing us in the 
House an opportunity to pay tribute to this 
great man and to acknowledge his contribu- 
tions that he made to this institution. 

Mr. COURTER. Mr. Speaker, | rise to pay 
tribute to the late Representative from Illinois 
MEL PRICE. It was an honor to have served on 
the Armed Services Committee with such an 
outstanding partriot and honorable Represent- 
ative. 

During his 44 years as a Representative, 
MEL PRICE was admired and respected by his 
colleagues and praised by his constituents 
and our Nation for his dedication and perse- 
verance. On a number of occasions | had the 
opportunity of traveling with him in our work 
together on the Armed Services Committee. 
Although as he aged, his physical condition 
weakened. | often notice that his mental and 
intellectual acuity were undiminished by his 
physical health problems. My admiration only 
increased on seeing how determined he was 
to fulfill his obligations to his constitutents and 
the Nation which continued to call on him to 
serve. He was a true inspiration to all of us 
who knew him. 

Congressman MEL PRICE represented our 
Nation for four decades through changing 
times and world conflicts. As chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee he has helped 
defend our Nation by improving our military 
forces and readiness in peace time and in 
war-time. 

Congress has lost a truly valuable Member. 
His leadership will be greatly missed by all. 

Mr. RANGEL. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
join my colleagues in paying tribute to the late 
Representative MELVIN PRICE. MELVIN PRICE 
served his constituency and his country with 
the utmost devotion. He was a man of quiet 
yet determined dignity. His career as a 
Member of Congress taught him to look for 
the facts and he understood that his actions 
could sometimes speak louder than his words. 
For these traits he was respected. 

His integrity earned him positions of author- 
ity. Congressman PRICE became a charter 
member and chairman of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy from 1946 until it disbanded 
in 1977. He was elected the first chairman of 
the House Ethics Committee in 1967. In 1975, 
MEL was elected chairman of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee by a vote of 251 to 7. He 
faithfully served on that committee for 10 
years. In 1977, his colleagues unveiled his 
portrait in the Carl Vinson Room. MELVIN 
PRICE was also one of the only three Mem- 
bers of Congress who had received the Van- 
guard Award in recognition of his more than 
30 years of dedicated public service. 

Though he was very involved in his various 
committee work, Congressman PRICE'S pri- 
mary concern was his district. It is known here 
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in Congress that he always made it his busi- 
ness to answer every letter and return every 
phone call. | once read that his favorite part of 
being a Congressman was the people whom 
he was involved with. This fact, | do not 
doubt. His work can be seen all over the 
townships in the Bond, Madison, and Clinton 
Counties he represented. His support was im- 
mense and he was virtually unopposed in 20 
elections. It is said that Congressman PRICE'S 
picture hangs behind bars in his district's 
pubs. 

Congressman PRICE spent at least one 
weekend a month in his constituency, some- 
times two. He was always in favor of a strong 
defense, but he also was a staunch supporter 
of the social programs which would benefit his 
constituents. In short, his constituents’ needs 
were never ignored. MELVIN PRICE was a 
great man in his caring and love for people, 
and a great Congressman in his desire to 
better the lives of his constituents and his 
Nation. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, | want to thank 
the gentleman from Illinois for arranging this 
tribute to our good friend and colleague MEL 
PRICE who died on April 22 and | want to 
extend my deepest sympathy to Met's wife 
Garry and to his family. 

Met’s death ended a long and distinguished 
career that spanned the postwar history of our 
Nation. It was a great personal privilege to call 
MEL PRICE my friend. For those of us who had 
the honor to work with him and for the Nation 
he served so well, we have lost both a friend 
and a dedicated public servant. 

Throughout his 44 years as a Member of 
Congress and during his tenure as the dean 
of the Illinois congressional delegation, MEL 
ably and effectively represented the citizens of 
the 21st Congressional District of Illinois. In 
turn, he earned the respect and affection of 
his constituents. 

But Met Price's service extended to the 
entire Nation and his contributions benefited 
us all. When he first entered the House of 
Representatives, America was emerging from 
Second World War carrying a heavy mantle as 
a world power. In a time of cold war tensions 
and uncertainty, MeL was a leader in ensuring 
that our military was both efficient and pre- 
pared. He believed that a strong defense was 
an important factor in keeping the peace and 
he worked diligently to achieve this goal. 

As the chairman of the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee for 10 years, MEL continued 
to exhibit his tireless energy in the effort to 
provide for the adequate defense of our 
Nation. It is a tribute to his dedication that 
even in his final days, he remained keenly in- 
terested in the progress of the defense 
debate in the House. 

MEL PRICE was the second most senior 
Member of the House. His wisdom and experi- 
ence was an invaluable resource for all of us. 
What his friends will most remember about 
MEL was that he was a kind and warm individ- 
ual whom we respected. He was a man of un- 
yielding integrity and generous with both his 
time and expertise. Although we feel a sense 
of loss that his voice will no longer echo in 
this Chamber, there is some consolation in 
the thought that his commitment and service 
will continue to serve as an example to us all. 
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Mr. MARTINEZ. Mr. Speaker, on April 22, 
1988, the country lost a respected and hon- 
ored gentleman, MELVIN PRICE. | was fortu- 
nate to have had the opportunity to have 
known and served with him for even a short 6 
years. For 44 years he stood as a symbol of 
the kind of leadership that personified the 
highest integrity as well as the deepest loyalty 
to his country. 

| find it interesting that Mr. PRICE was elect- 
ed to Congress while serving his country in 
the Army. One of my favorite stories that | 
have heard since coming to the House is that 
he learned of his victory while serving KP 
duty. He was then referred to as Sir“ by 
those officers he himself had moments before 
called “Sir”. 

Elected to the House of Representatives in 
1944, he devoted himself to the welfare of the 
people he represented. He was chairman of 
the House Armed Services Committee, and 
closed his career as chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Research and Development of the 
Armed Services Committee. He never lost his 
ability to work forward and achieve the highest 
goals possible to preserve the defense of our 
Nation. He will be remembered for this patriot- 
ic duty that he so graciously gave to his coun- 
try. 
A native son of East St. Louis, IL, he never 
forgot his home and friends and represented 
them with outstanding constituent service. The 
people of the 21st District of Illinois exhibited 
their appreciation and confidence in him re- 
electing him to the House of Representatives 
22 times. MELVIN PRICE's distinguished career 
in the House, as demonstrated by the respect 
of his constituents and colleagues, is one that 
we all strive for. 

Let me state in closing that MELVIN PRICE 
will be deeply missed. Not only by his family, 
colleagues, and constituents; but by the entire 
Nation. 

Mr. MATSUI. Mr. Speaker, it is with much 
sadness that | rise today to pay final tribute to 
a fine American, our late colleague, MELVIN 
PRICE. Met devoted his work and life to the 
service of the public and we all suffer a great 
loss with his passing. 

For so many years, MEL was a pillar of the 
Nuclear Armed Forces. His expertise in mili- 
tary matters were respected in all political cir- 
cles and his commitment to providing the 
United States with the finest armed services 
anywhere was legendary. MEL served his con- 
stituency, the people of this country with un- 
common dedication. His work as chairman of 
the Armed Services Committee was exempla- 
ry, combining a desire for real strength with 
measures to ensure the safety of all Armed 
Forces personnel. 

MEL was truly a man who cared for his 
people and his country. No problem was to 
small for him to listen, whether it be one of his 
constituents or a House colleague. As a trib- 
ute to his everlasting dedication to U.S. de- 
fense interests, | thought it was most fitting 
and proper that the House overwhelmingly ap- 
proved an amendment to name the next Tri- 
dent submarine the MELVIN PRICE. | know MEL 
would be pleased. 

Mr. Speaker, we have lost a truly outstand- 
ing member of this body. We will mourn the 
loss of this colleague and friend but we will re- 
member him for all that he stood. Despite our 
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sadness now, we all benefited from MEL's 
presence here and for that we will always be 
grateful. 

Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, | was deeply sad- 
dened to learn of the death of my friend and 
colleague, the Honorable MELVIN PRICE. His 
passing will leave a void in this House which 
will be difficult to fill. The guidance he provid- 
ed to all of us who came here after him, have 
benefited millions of Americans across this 
land. All of us who have had the pleasure of 
knowing and working with this giant of a man, 
have had our lives touched in a very special 
way. 

Over the many years that | have known this 
remarkable man, | became increasingly im- 
pressed with his knowledge of defense sys- 
tems and, in particular, his compassion for 
those young men and woman who serve in 
our Nation’s Armed Services. His expertise 
dates back to the mid-1940's when he was 
appointed to the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, and to his work on the Price-Ander- 
son Act, which brought about the first set nu- 
clear power regulations. His dedication to ex- 
cellence ensured that the U.S. Navy main- 
tained a command of the high seas by bring- 
ing it into the nuclear age. 

During his tenure as the chairman of the 
House Armed Services Committee, he dedi- 
cated himself to ensuring that the United 
States maintained a strong military defense, 
yet worked vigorously to prevent unnecessary 
expenditures. He was most prudent with the 
American taxpayer's dollar, yet knew that if 
spent wisely, that dollar could go far to make 
ours a safe, secure nation. His stand on the 
issues was strong and determined, yet he 
himself was a gentle man who deeply cared 
for humanity and for the “little people“, whom 
he felt often did not have anyone to champion 
their cause. It was my honor to know MELVIN 
PRICE. 

In closing, Mr. Speaker, | would like to ex- 
press my sincere condolences to Met's 
widow, Garaldine, and his son, William. Their 
loss is shared by us all. 

Mr. GRANT. Mr. Speaker, on Friday, April 
22, the House of Representatives was deeply 
saddened by the news that Representative 
MELVIN PRICE of Illinois has passed away. 

Mr. PRICE was a remarkable American. His 
enthusiasm for life and his dedication to public 
service are qualities in short supply in today's 
world. His constituents of the 21st District of 
Illinois will be hard pressed to find another 
man who comes close to MELVIN PRICE'S 
commitment to his district, his State or his 
country. 

Mr. PRICE is best known for his chairman- 
ship of the House Armed Services Committee. 
During his 10 years of service as chairman, 
Mr. PRICE did much to ensure the strength 
and readiness of our defenses. If one were to 
enumerate all of Mr. PRICE’S accomplish- 
ments as chairman, they would fill page after 
page in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. Mr. 
Price would not want to see a display such 
as that, for he was a humble man as con- 
cerned about wasting taxpayer dollars as he 
was about America’s military might. 

The circumstances of Mr. PRICE'S election 
to the House 44 years ago go a long way 
toward explaining his deep dedication to the 
citizens of his district. Mr. PRICE was reported- 
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ly peeling potatoes in an Army mess kitchen 

when the news came he was elected to the 

House of Representatives. MELVIN PRICE has 

spent 44 years in Washington, including 10 as 

one of the most powerful men in this great in- 

Stitution, yet he never forgot the benefits of 

hard work. 

Mr. Speaker, as a Member of the House of 
Representatives, | feel fortunate to have had 
the opportunity to work with MELVIN PRICE. Al- 
though he suffered from illness, he refused to 
allow his health to get in the way of his serv- 
ice to his district and to his country. There are 
few men more deserving of emulation than 
Mr. PRICE. | believe it is altogether fitting that 
the next Trident submarine bear the name of 
this dedicated American. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, when | met MEL 
PRICE in the 1960’s, | was thoroughly im- 
pressed by the strength of his convictions and 
by his ability, after two decades in Congress, 
to be a man on the street. 

MEL PRICE looked at being a Member of 
Congress as another way in which he could 
serve his country. Many have recalled that 
MEL PRICE heard he had been elected to Con- 
gress while loading apples as a corporal at a 
Virginia Army Base. He went from loading 
apples to helping America use its World War II 
victory to propel us into superpower status. 

But he never lost sight of the people who 
put him in office. He epitomized Tip O'Neill's 
quote of a former Massachusetts Governor in 
O'Neill's book, “Man of the House": 

Over the years, hundreds and hundreds of 
people will come to your office and ask for 
favors. Some of these favors may be great, 
and some of them may be small. Some may 
be important, and some may be trivial. 
Some will be easy, some will be difficult. 
But always remember, for the person who 
comes to you, that favor is the most impor- 
tant thing in the world. If he could take 
care of it himself, he wouldn't be here. So 
treat them all alike and try to help every- 
body—no matter how big or how small the 
problem is. 

When MEL PRICE passed away on April 22, 
this country lost one of its kindest leaders. 
MEL PRICE began his service to this Congress 
shortly before | was born, and growing up in 
southern Illinois, | always knew him as Con- 
gressman. It has been an honor and a pleas- 
ure to serve as part of the Illinois delegation 
with this distinguished gentleman. | will miss 
his presence in the House of Representatives. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, our former col- 
league, Congressman Bob McClory, has 
asked to have the following tribute placed in 
the RECORD in connection with the final trib- 
utes to our late beloved colleague, Congress- 
man MELVIN PRICE. 

TRIBUTE TO CONGRESSMAN MELVIN PRICE 
FROM FORMER CONGRESSMAN ROBERT 
McCtory 
It is with a sense of deep respect and pray- 

erful reflection that I pay tribute to my 

long-time colleague in the U.S. House of 

Representatives and close personal friend, 

Congressman Melvin Price of Illinois. Mel 

Price and his wife, Gari, have been close 

personal friends of my wife, Doris, and me 

during the entire 20 years of my service in 
the U.S. House from 1963 to 1983—and 
thereafter—until his final passing on 

Friday, April 22. 
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A gentle and friendly individual and yet a 
highly effective and devoted public servant, 
Mel Price earned the respect and support of 
his colleagues in the Congress, both Repub- 
licans and Democrats, as a result of his dili- 
gence, his thoughtful and thorough exercise 
of his legislative authority and his qualities 
of leadership—particularly as Chairman of 
the House Armed Services Committee. 

My wife, Doris, and I have been close 
friends of Mel Price and his wife, Gari, 
during our years of service together in the 
Congress and since my retirement in 1983. 
Our affection and respect for Mel and Gari 
Price are based upon a close relationship 
which has enabled us to appreciate the 
qualities of loyalty, mutual respect and 
public service which have contributed to our 
close association during these many years. 

At this hour my wife, Doris, and I join in 
this tribute of respect and affection for Mel 
Price and offer our loving and prayerful 
thoughts to his devoted and beloved wife, 
Gari, to whom we extend our most prayer- 
ful thoughts and condolences. 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, it is with deep 
sadness that | join with our colleagues in 
paying tribute to our recently deceased col- 
league, the late Hon. MELVIN PRICE of Illinois. 

The passing of MEL PRICE removes from 
our midst one of our three remaining col- 
leagues who served on Capitol Hill while 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt was still in the 
White House. Accordingly, MEL PRICE first 
came to Congress—as did Representative 
WHITTEN and Representative PEpPER—during 
those heady years when a new, young gen- 
eration came to Washington inspired with the 
goal of doing good for our fellow Americans, 
as our Nation assumed a new position in the 
center of the free world's stage. 

MEL PRICE was a fast learner and soon 
became one of the most respected voices in 
the Halls of Congress. In the field of armed 
services, his expertise was considered second 
to none, both prior to and subsequent to his 
becoming chairman of that committee in 1974. 

Few Members of Congress first arrived in 
this Chamber with the background and exper- 
tise that MEL PRICE brought with him upon his 
first election, Although he began his career as 
a newspaper reporter specializing in politics, 
and as a sportswriter, he later served for 10 
years as Administrative Assistant to Congress- 
man Edwin Schaefer. Those early years—the 
“New Deal” years—were years that many am- 
bitious young men came to Washington from 
throughout the Nation, to help out in Govern- 
ment service, and to learn the ins and outs of 
Capitol Hill politics. One of the fellow staff 
members who MEL PRICE befriended in those 
early years was Lyndon B. Johnson, who had 
a similar position with a Congressman from 
Texas. | am sure these two young men spent 
many hours discussing policy and their own 
ambitious plans. 

The retirement of Congressman Schaefer 
came just in time for MEL PRICE to serve in 
our Army during World War Il. It has always 
impressed his colleagues to know that this 
man cared so deeply for our Nation's armed 
services was in fact a serviceman himself 
during time of war. MEL PRICE, in fact, was 
still in uniform when his old friends and neigh- 
bors elected him for the first of his 22 consec- 
utive terms in the House in 1944, 

Mr. Speaker, this Chamber is a lesser place 
without MELVIN PRICE in our midst. To his 
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widow Garaldine, to their one child, and to 
their many loved ones, we extend our deepest 
sympathy. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, | feel today, 
Mr. Speaker, as if an era has come to a close. 

Fewer and fewer are the numbers of those 
who, like MEL PRICE, directly linked us to the 
New Deal era of dynamic change in America. 
Met's passing is a loss to all of us in this 
sense. His background as a veteran legislative 
insider and guide provided us all with a rich 
body of experience which he unselfishly 
showed us, providing counsel and leadership, 
yet eschewing partisanship. | have drawn a 
great deal of insight from the consummate ex- 
ample set by MEt with respect to fairness and 
integrity. 

This loss, Mr. Speaker, is to me more than 
the loss of a colleague. It is more than the 
loss of a distinguished chairman and elder 
statesman. MEL PRICE was a complex person 
with whom | often disagreed, yet one whom | 
respected both as a friend who inspired me to 
grow and to mature, and as a skilled legislator 
whose low-key manner belied considerable 
political skill and power. 

Representative Barbara Jordan once said, 
“If you're going to play the game properly, 
you'd better know every rule.” As an oppo- 
nent, MEL PRICE was formidable, knew every 
rule, and how to use them. He always used 
them fairly, however, and exemplified our na- 
tional tradition of vigorous, democratic debate 
of ideas and priorities. For example, | will 
always remember that it was Chairman PRICE 
who, while he vehemently disagreed with its 
content, graciously allowed floor debate and 
consideration of my first-ever substitute to his 
committee's military authorization bill. Over 
the years, and we were colleagues for many, 
Met always accomplished his goals in a 
manner that respected the dignity of opposing 
points of view. 

| cannot, Mr. Speaker, sum up the more 
than 15 years that | spent working alongside 
MEL PRICE in this one brief statement. There 
is too much to relate, too many cherished 
memories for this Member to impart in this 
forum. But | will always fondly remember MEL, 
and | will eternally respect his legacy of impar- 
tiality and decency. Sadly, Mr. Speaker, these 
qualities are always in short supply. How fortu- 
nate we were to have known an individual so 
generously vested with them as MELVIN 
PRICE. 


Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ANNUNZIO] is to 
be commended for requesting this time today 
to honor Congressman MELVIN PRICE of Illi- 
nois, a man who devoted more than half his 
life to this great body. 

For a short time, | had the privilege of serv- 
ing with MeL PRICE on the Armed Services 
Committee. He was an outstanding chairman 
of the committee who made many important 
contributions to our national security having 
spent most of his 44 years in the Congress on 
the Armed Services Committee. In fact, follow- 
ing World War Il, he served on the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy which was charged 
with overseeing the development of our nucle- 
ar weapons and commercial nuclear power in- 
dustry. 
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MEL PRICE was not only a prominent nation- 
al leader, who earned the respect of thou- 
sands of colleagues who he served with 
during the past five decades, he also estab- 
lished a reputation for his dedicated service to 
the people of the 21st Congressional District 
of Illinois. 

Mr. Speaker, it was a privilege to have had 
the opportunity to serve with MEL PRICE who 
truly dedicated his life to serving the people of 
Illinois and our Nation. He was a kind and 
gentle man and although he will be missed by 
his many friends in the House, his lifetime of 
contributions in providing for a strong national 
defense will live on for years to come. MEL 
was also a good friend who | admired and re- 
spected. 


Mr. BEVILL. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to pay 
tribute to a long-time congressional leader and 
a good friend, MeL PRICE, who passed away 
April 22. 

MEL was a very outstanding Member of 
Congress for 44 years. He served his constitu- 
ents from Illinois’ 21st District with unfailing 
dedication and he served our Nation with a 
deep sense of commitment. 

MEL had such a distinguished record for so 
many years. But, those of us who worked with 
him will especially remember his accomplish- 
ments as chairman of the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee for 10 years. 

He worked long and hard to improve our 
national defense. He knew the importance of 
maintaining a strong military and he never wa- 
vered in his support for the armed services. 

| enjoyed working with MEL and | will miss 
him. The Congress has lost one of its most 
valuable leaders and our Nation has lost a 
great public servant and statesman. 

But, the contributions made by MEL PRICE 
during his 44 years in Congress will not be 
forgotten. 


Mr. FORD of Michigan. Mr, Speaker, | want 
to join Members from both sides of the aisle 
who have eulogized our late colleague MELVIN 
PRICE, a man of profound integrity who was 
dedicated to this institution and his Illinois 
constituents. 

Mr. PRICE was a Member with many virtues. 
And certainly his unassuming nature was high 
on that list. Despite his many and frequent ac- 
complishments in this legislative arena, he 
maintained an air of quiet modesty. 

He was already a fixture in the House when 
| arrived here more than 23 years ago. My first 
impression was that here was a man of princi- 
ple and political wisdom. Over the years that 
impression never changed. Indeed, time after 
time it was reinforced in actions more than 
words. 

He will be missed, for his compassion, his 
knowledge and his friendship. He will be re- 
membered as a shining example of our politi- 
cal system at its very best. 


Mr. CLAY. Mr. Speaker, | wish to take this 
opportunity to pay tribute to the Honorable 
MELVIN PRICE. Congressman PRICE dedicated 
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his life to serving the people of his home 
State of Illinois and his country. It is with a 
great sense of loss that | say he will be ear- 
nestly missed. 

Representative PRICE strove to fulfill with 
skill and devotion all that he undertook. One 
obligation he took upon himself was to pro- 
vide for the Nation’s safety. With this in mind, 
he diligently served on the House Armed 
Services Committee. 

His appointment to the chairmanship of the 
Committee on Ethics was a testimony to Con- 
gressman PRICe's reputation for fairness. 
Indeed, his illustrious legislative career of 44 
years was marked by his dedication to justice 
and his unfailing personal integrity. 

During his distinguished career in the public 
service, MELVIN PRICE touched the lives of 
millions of Americans. He was a skillful politi- 
cian, an accomplished legislator and a devot- 
ed statesman. It was a privilege to serve with 
the Honorable MELVIN PRICE in the U.S. 
House of Representatives, he will be greatly 
missed by all his colleagues. 


Mr. REGULA. Mr. Speaker, it was with great 
sadness that | learned of the death of our col- 
league, MeL PRICE. Congressman PRICE 
served in this Congress since 1944, a period 
which spanned the tenures of eight American 
Presidents. He was uniquely familiar with Cap- 
itol Hill and had a presence here which we will 
all miss very much. 

During the period of Congressman PRICE's 
congressional career, he accomplished many 
important things for the people of the 21st 
District of Illinois and for the Nation. He was 
the coauthor of the Price-Andeson Act and 
served for years on the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. He also served as the distin- 
guished chairman of the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee for 10 years. 

MeL PRice’s accomplishments before this 
body were many, but the personal side of this 
friend and colleague is the legacy he left in 
the hearts of many of us who knew him. He 
was a kind and gentle man who showed tre- 
mendous courage in facing the obstacles of 
serving this Congress for over 40 years. His 
quiet dignity has made a lasting impression on 
me and many others who knew and worked 
with him. 

May the memory of this honorable man stay 
with us and may his example here serve us as 
we continue the work to which he dedicated 
his life, his hopes and his considerable tal- 
ents. We will surely miss him. 


Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, | want to take 
this opportunity to pay tribute to the Honora- 
ble MELVIN PRICE of Illinois who recently 
passed away after 44 years of distinguished 
service in the U.S. House of Representatives. 

Here on Capitol Hill, MEL was known most 
for his four decades of dedicated service on 
the House Armed Services Committee during 
a time when our weapons systems were going 
through drastic changes—and specifically for 
his 10 years of leadership as chairman. We 
owe MEL much credit for the position of 
strength and readiness in our defense forces 
that our Nation enjoys today. 

However, many of us are also aware of the 
compassionate and unfailing service MEL pro- 
vided to Ilinois’ 21st District. MEL was admired 
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by his colleagues and constituents alike for 
his fairness, honesty, and integrity. The chair- 
manship of the Armed Services Committee is 
a job in itself, but MeL devoted most of his 
time and energy to meeting the needs of his 
constituency. 

In his later years, MEL was inflicted with ar- 
thritis and a mortal illness. But because of his 
strong commitment to his constituents and 
country, MEL continued to maintain one of the 
highest voting percentages in the House. 

For these and many other reasons, we are 
all better people and a better nation because 
of MEL PRICE. | extend my deepest sympathy 
to Met's wife, Geri, his son Major William, his 
brother Harold, his three grandchildren, the 
rest of his family, and his many, many friends. 


AMERICANS WITH DISABILITIES 
ACT OF 1988 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Owens], 
is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. OWENS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, last week the gentleman 
from California [Mr. CoretHo], the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
ConTeE], and I introduced the Ameri- 
cans With Disabilities Act of 1988 
which will protect some 36 million dis- 
abled Americans from discrimination. 
The Americans with Disabilities Act 
has been designed by the National 
Council on the Handicapped, appoint- 
ed by President Reagan to advise the 
Federal Government on policy affect- 
ing disabled Americans. I turn to this 
council’s report from January of this 
year, “On the Threshold of Independ- 
ence,” to illustrate the necessity of 
this act. 

A major obstacle to achieving the so- 
cietal goals of equal opportunity and 
full participation of individuals with 
disabilities is the problem of discrimi- 
nation. Discrimination consists of the 
unnecessary and unfair deprivation of 
an opportunity because of some char- 
acteristic of a person. It is the antithe- 
sis of equal opportunity. The severity 
and pervasiveness of discrimination 
against people with disabilities is well- 
documented. 

Existing nondiscrimination laws, such as 
section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 
1973, are extremely important and have en- 
gendered much progress. In an overall con- 
text, however, our Nation's laws provide in- 
adequate protection from discrimination for 
people with disabilities. Current statutes are 
not comparable in their scope of protection 
against discrimination to those afforded 
racial, ethnic, and religious minorities and 
women under civil rights laws. 

Equality of opportunity is a bedrock right 
in our society, and discrimination against 
people because of their disabilities is an un- 
acceptable denial of that right. Such dis- 
crimination is not only an affront to the dig- 
nity of the individual involved, but it under- 
mines Federal programs that attempt to 
promote the independence and self-suffi- 
ciency of persons with disabilities. Discrimi- 
nation is a significant reason why many 
people with disabilities are trapped in situa- 
tions of dependency—dependency which 
costs our Nation dearly, both in lost poten- 
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tial productivity and in dollars spent for 
support programs. 

President Reagan has declared: 

“Our Nation's commitment to equal pro- 
tection of the laws will have little meaning 
if we deny such protection to those who 
have not been blessed with the same physi- 
cal or mental gifts we too often take for 
granted. I support Federal laws prohibiting 
discrimination against the handicapped, and 
remain determined that such laws be vigor- 
ously enforced.” 


To address the problem of discrimination 
against persons with disabilities, [we need] 
comprehensive equal opportunity protection 
for persons with disabilities . . [Current 
laws have] large gaps in coverage, shortcom- 
ings and inconsistencies in interpretation 
and application, and deficiencies in 
enforcement ... legislative improvements 
[are needed]. Chief among these is the en- 
actment of a comprehensive equal opportu- 
nity statute providing clear standards of 
nondiscrimination, with broad coverage par- 
alleling laws prohibiting discrimination on 
the basis of race, sex, religion and national 
origin. 

In forums with citizens with disabilities 
across the Nation, the National Council on 
the Handicapped has heard over and over 
that discrimination is the number one prob- 
lem faced by individuals with disabilities. 

“Bringing Disabled Americans into the 
Mainstream,” a nationwide poll conducted 
in 1986 by Louis Harris and Associates, un- 
derscores the conclusion that discrimination 
is a problem that people with disabilities 
frequently experience. Respondents identi- 
fied a variety of types of discrimination, de- 
nials of life and health insurance, denials of 
educational opportunities, lack of access to 
public buildings and public bathrooms, the 
absence of accessible transportation, and 
various forms of social rejection (others 
shying away or feeling sorry for them). One- 
fourth of those interviewed said that they 
personally had encountered job discrimina- 
tion because of their disabilities. Forty- 
seven percent of those individuals who were 
not employed or employed less than full- 
time listed disability as an important reason 
why they were not capable of doing a full- 
time job. In a subsequent Harris poll of em- 
ployers (1987), three-fourths of managers of 
businesses reported that people with disabil- 
ities “often encounter job discrimination 
from employers.” 

The first Harris poll found great support 
among individuals with disabilities for legal 
protection against discrimination on the 
basis of disability. Its survey report de- 
clared: 

“When it comes to how disabled persons 
should be treated under the law, a near con- 
sensus emerges. Three out of every four 
(75%) disabled persons believe that civil 
rights laws that protect minorities against 
discrimination should also protect them. 
Only 17% disagree.” Such strong support 
for legal protection from discrimination cor- 
roborates the Council's priority for the en- 
actment of a comprehensive equal opportu- 
nity law. 


Employment is one of the most cru- 
cial components of the Americans 
With Disabilities Act of 1988. On em- 
ployment, the report of the National 
Council on the Handicap stated: 


“Employment has consistently headed the 
list of major concerns of persons with dis- 
abilities in this country. As is true for most 
other Americans, a major prerequisite to 
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economic self-sufficiency and quality of life 
is a job. Employment offers the possibility 
of dramatically improving an individual's 
lifestyle, while at the same time resulting in 
tremendous financial savings for the Gov- 
ernment. Perhaps most important is the 
ability to facilitate the integration of per- 
sons with disabilities into all facets of com- 
munity life. In fact, employment for persons 
with disabilities is critical in determining in- 
dependence. 

In order to explore and fully understand 
the problems of employment for persons 
with disabilities, the Council conducted a 
series of forums throughout the United 
States to gather data from consumers, par- 
ents, service providers, experts, and others. 
In addition to public forums, the Council 
initiated [the] two Harris polls. 


The first Harris poll examined over- 
all attitudes and life experiences of 
persons with disabilities, including the 
area of unemployment. Findings from 
the first Harris poll indicated that: 


“Not working is perhaps the truest defini- 
tion of what it means to be disabled. Two- 
thirds of all disabled Americans between the 
ages of 16 and 64 are not working. Only one 
in four work full-time, and another 10% 
work part-time... Furthermore, unem- 
ployment among persons with disabilities as 
a group is a bigger problem than among any 
other demographic group of working-age 
Americans.” 

Another significant finding from the first 
Harris poll was that 66% of working age per- 
sons with disabilities, who are not working, 
want to have a job. This overwhelming ab- 
sence from the labor force of people with a 
strong desire to work is a tragic failure of 
the American dream. 

Data from the first Harris poll coupled 
with the importance of employment in the 
lives of persons with disabilities generated a 
second Harris poll devoted solely to employ- 
ment, “Employing Disabled Americans.” 

Based on interviews with over 900 compa- 
nies, the purposes of the second survey were 
to determine what employers across the 
country were doing to employ persons with 
disabilities and to return persons with dis- 
abilities to work; what experiences employ- 
ers had had with persons with disabilities; 
what barriers prevented employers from 
hiring persons with disabilities; and what 
steps the public and private sectors could 
take to increase the employment of persons 
with disabilities. 

A great majority of employers rated the 
performance of disabled workers as good to 
excellent.” 


Another significant finding dispelled 
a common myth about the cost of 
hiring a disabled person: 


75% of managers said that the cost of 
employing persons with disabilities is no 
greater than the cost of hiring non-disabled 
workers. Most employers appearded to be 
willing to consider the employment of more 
disabled people if they are qualified.” 

Unfortunately, data from the survey indi- 
cated that without some new stimulus, the 
employment of disabled people is unlikely 
to inerease significantly. Most managers 
thought that their company was already 
doing enough to employ disabled people and 
should not make greater efforts to do so. 
Employers gave the hiring of disabled 
people a lower priority than the hiring of 
people from minority groups and elderly 
persons. Furthermore, disabled people are 
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the least likely to be viewed as an excellent 
source of employees. 


So a ban on employment discrimina- 
tion will be necessary if the obvious 
potential of disabled Americans to 
work is to become a reality. 

Another critical area of the act is a 
ban against discrimination in housing. 
The council described housing as “a 
major prerequisite to social integra- 
tion and living independently for per- 
sons with disabilities,” and noted: 


The lack of appropriate housing opportu- 
nities for individuals with disabilities fre- 
quently results in the unnecessary and ex- 
pensive institutionalization of such persons. 
Available data suggest that the costs of pro- 
viding appropriate housing options for 
people with disabilities are well worth the 
investment because of the significant sav- 
ings that may be engendered by enabling 
disabled people to live in the community, 
get jobs, and pay taxes. Various reports of 
Federal agencies, disabled persons, and the 
few formal studies of the subject have docu- 
mented a serious shortage of housing op- 
tions for people with disabilities. 


Also covered by the Americans With 
Disabilities Act is discrimination in the 
area of transportation. On this sub- 
ject, the National Council on the 
Handicapped stated that: 


Accessible transportation is a critical 
component of a national policy that pro- 
motes the self-reliance and self-sufficiency 
of people with disabilities. People who 
cannot get to work or to the voting place 
cannot exercise their rights and obligations 
as citizens. According to Government data 
(DOT, 1978), the number of transporta- 
tion—handicapped people, 7.4 million in 
urban areas; of that group 1.4 million are 
unable to use transit at all. Transportation 
is not a problem in a vacuum—the magni- 
tude of the problem is increased exponen- 
tially by complex interactions between 
transportation and employment, housing, 
independent living, education, and leisure 
activities. 

The 1986 Harris poll * * * underscores the 
fact that transportation is a major problem 
for persons with disabilities. A clear majori- 
ty of disabled persons state that their dis- 
ability prevents them from getting around, 
socializing, or going to cultural events as 
much as they would like. Forty-nine percent 
of the respondents believe that their mobili- 
ty is limited because they “are not able to 
use public transportation or because [they] 
can't get special transportation or someone 
to give [them] a ride when [they] need 
one.“ 

Transportation barriers not only limit 
social and community life; they also severe- 
ly restrict employment options, and may ex- 
plain a portion of the 66% of disabled per- 
sons who are without jobs. According to the 
Harris survey, approximately three out of 
ten people say that a lack of accessible or 
affordable transportation is an important 
reason why they are not working. 


Discrimination in public transporta- 
tion is one of the most destructive lim- 
itations facing disabled people. For an 
eloquent statement on this issue, I 
quote Paul Cheremeta, past president 
of the Paralyzed Veterans of America, 
in Paraplegia News, January 1984: 

Public transportation is something most 
Americans take for granted. 
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Say what you will about your local transit 
authority—the buses may be dirty and 
crowded, the drivers may be rude, and the 
fare may have doubled since last year—but 
most people can be assured that there will 
be a bus going their way at 8:15 in the morn- 
ing and 5:15 in the evening and most likely 
at decent intervals throughout the day as 
well, 

The picture changes dramatically if one 
uses a wheelchair or is otherwise physically 
unable to climb the stairs into a bus or 
train. 


Mr. Cheremeta continued to say 
that: 


Most of us in this unfortunate predica- 
ment have been precluded from any mean- 
ingful use of public transportation. 

The technology to make buses and trains 
accessible has clearly been developed. But a 
lack of understanding among transit opera- 
tors, the regulators in the Department of 
Transportation, public officials, and to some 
extent the general public has added up to 
only a few systems in this country currently 
being accessible. 

Some of the misconception about disabled 
people are that we are extremely intolerant 
of bad weather, will not know how to re- 
spond during an emergency, will be easy tar- 
gets for criminals, and will take an inordi- 
nate amount of time to board and unload. 


Furthermore he noted that: 


Operators and regulators are also preoccu- 
pied with budgets and are convinced, 
through their own statistical manipulations, 
that mainline accessibility will be far too ex- 
pensive to provide. Many operators have a 
“farebox” mentality rather than a service 
orientation. They are dedicated to moving 
as many people as possible from Point A to 
Point B while generating the maximum revy- 
enue possible. 

Many transit operators have become en- 
amored with dial-a-ride“ or paratransit“ 
services. They point out that many disabled 
persons would rather be picked up and de- 
livered door to door. I ask, What rational 
person would choose a bus rather than a 
taxi if the price were the same?” 

The truth is that van service cannot be 
operated with the same frequency and con- 
venience as the existing bus or rail service. 
In many cities, disabled citizens must re- 
serve rides days in advance, and waiting pe- 
riods of several months for enrollment into 
these programs are not uncommon. To pro- 
vide anything even resembling mainline 
service would be expensive. 

Some transit operators are finally recog- 
nizing this fact. As to claims that lift equip- 
ment is unreliable, it has been demonstrated 
that proper maintenance and training can 
overcome most problems.“ 

Transit operators and the Department of 
Transportation have misunderstood the 
true desires of disabled people. They have 
failed to realize that we are seeking to live a 
life as “normal” as possible. To live a mean- 
ingful life, one must be able to work, play, 
and travel with the same regularity as a 
non-disabled citizen. Their well-intentioned 
but misguided “paternalism” will hinder 
rather than help our cause.“ 

The fight for accessible mass transporta- 
tion is far from over, but we are making 
progress. The Department of Transporta- 
tion's “Final Regulations“ are in keeping 
with the disappointing recent legacy of that 
department. Many transit authorities 
remain unconvinced that they have any ob- 
ligation to the disabled public other than to 
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devote 3% of their overall expenses to some 
sort of effort, thanks to DOT, 

Since that time, a Federal court veri- 
fied this judgment by abolishing the 
arbitrary 3 percent cost ceiling estab- 
lished by DOT. 

Yet public transportation is a service to 
which all are entitled, disabled and non-dis- 
abled alike. Our belief in this principle is 
firm and we will ultimately prevail. 

The Americans With Disabilities Act 
of 1988 would bring about this vision 
of equality. It requires that bus sys- 
tems gradually become completely ac- 
cessible to mobility-impaired people 
who can’t climb normal bus steps. 
Every new bus is to have a lift, which 
adds as little as under 5 percent to the 
cost of the bus. Existing buses will be 
replaced gradually, and a transition 
time limit will be set so that by a rea- 
sonable date, all buses will be accessi- 
ble. 

Whether adding lifts to buses is a 
necessary expenditure has been the 
subject of much controversy over the 
last 15 years. Some proponents have 
argued that paratransit, a supplemen- 
tary service, often called Dial- a- 
Ride,“ is an adequate substitute. Para- 
transit usually means a number of lift- 
equipped vans which provide a 
demand response service, meaning 
that disabled people schedule rides 
and are picked up at their homes and 
delivered to their destination, to the 
disabled. 

Paratransit is a completely separate 
and segregated service. This topic was 
aptly addressed by James J. Weisman 
and Arlene Battis in the same issue of 
“Paraglegia News”: 

In 1896, in the case of Plessy v. Ferguson, 
the United States Supreme Court found 
that “separate but equal" transportation fa- 
cilities for blacks was not unconstitutional 
and discriminatory. Over half a century 
later, the Court acknowledged its error; and 
in Brown v. Board of Education, determined 
that “separate” facilities are “inherently 
unequal.” 

It is not coincidental that Plessy v. Fergu- 
son was a transportation case. The freedom 
to travel is fundamental to the American 
lifestyle. A policy that restricts an individ- 
ual's right to travel unimpeded also has the 
effect of restricting an individual's access to 
education, employment, housing and medi- 
cal care. Moreover, the inability to travel is 
tantamount to the inability to interact with 
others. 

It would seem that, at least since Brown v. 
Board of Education, “separate but equal” 
government policies have been outlawed 
and abandoned. An examination of the 
struggle of the disabled community to gain 
access to mass transit vehicles and facilities, 
however, reveals that separate but equal“ 
solutions to the transportation problems of 
the disabled are desired by many federal, 
state and local authorities. Even “separate 
but equal” solutions have been approved by 
politicians and passed judicial muster. 


However, experience has accumulat- 
ed to show that its separateness is not 
paratransit’s only problem. Paratran- 
sit can never be an adequate substitute 
for equipping our nation’s buses with 
lifts because it simply can’t provide 
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anywhere near the equivalent service. 
To explain why, I quote from a ques- 
tion/answer guide in “Paraplegia 
News.“ October 1981: 

Question. What about paratransit? Isn't it 
more convenient for the disabled than ac- 
cessible fixed-route bus or train service? 

Answer. [That] depends on what one 
means by the word “convenient.” In most 
U.S. cities, paratransit functions with some 
or all of the following limitations: You have 
to be certified as “medically eligible” to use 
the service; you must register in advance to 
use the service, or sometimes you must be 
placed on a waiting list for the service; you 
must ride the service only during weekday 
off-peak hours; and your destination must 
be within the paratransit zone of operation. 
Usually travel to an adjacent paratransit 
zone means a higher fare. On the other 
hand, for accessible fixed-route service, all 
one must do is get to the bus or train stop. 
Everyone is eligible; no advance notice is 
necessary; one can ride during off-peak 
hours, but also during rush hours, evenings, 
and on weekends; and one can ride through- 
out the service area where accessible equip- 
ment is provided. Accessible fixed-route 
service is far more convenient, if the word 
“convenient” is understood in terms of level 
and frequency of service. 


I will inject that studies once alleg- 
ing that disabled people tend to prefer 
paratransit, ‘‘pick-up-at-your-house” 
type service to lifts on buses, have 
been shown to be unsound because 
they never informed the surveyed dis- 
abled persons that, in choosing para- 
transit, they were also choosing limit- 
ed times, areas, and numbers of rides. 

Back to Paraplegia News. 


Question. But, isn’t paratransit a good 
substitute for making fixed-route transit ac- 
cessible? 

Answer. Perhaps the best way to consider 
the appropriateness of paratransit as a sub- 
stitute for mass transit accessibility is to 
think of the operation of the taxicab, the 
most common form of paratransit in U.S. 
cities. The fare for a taxi is relatively inex- 
pensive for a short trip. The taxi fare rises 
substantially for longer trips. The time and 
the distance traveled simply add to the op- 
erating cost of the taxi for long trips, so the 
fare increases. The same is true of paratran- 
sit service for the disabled. This is precisely 
why limits are placed on the operation of 
paratransit services, If paratransit was open 
to all disabled persons, to travel any time of 
the day or evening to any destination in the 
transit service area, its operating costs 
would skyrocket. The only cost-effective use 
of paratransit as a substitute would possibly 
be for a limited number of short trips. For 
most transit uses, paratransit is simply too 
expensive. 

Question. But aren't paratransit services 
cheaper than the cost needed to make fixed- 
route transit accessible? 

Answer. The most important consider- 
ation here is the level and frequency of 
paratransit service. It is easy to say that 
paratransit is cheaper, if the amount of 
service available on paratransit is not equal 
to the amount of service available in mass 
transit. If paratransit services for the dis- 
abled were established to provide exactly 
the same service which is available on fixed- 
route service, the cost would be far greater. 
Cost is a relative factor, which depends 
upon what is to be achieved by spending the 
funds. 
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For example, in one U.S. city, $4 million 
was available to provide some form of tran- 
sit service for the disabled. The city plan- 
ners estimated that, if a paratransit service 
was established for weekday trips only, ap- 
proximately 1,200 one-way trips per week- 
day could be provided for the disabled. No 
evening and weekend would be allowed, and 
the $4 million would be exhausted at the 
end of one year's time. 

For the same $4 million, it was estimated 
by city planners that approximately 250 
lifts could be purchased for fixed-route 
buses. Accessible bus service would be avail- 
able on about 20 routes, 7 days per week, 17 
hours per day. And the lift equipment 
would last as long as the bus—about 12 
years. A decision was made to purchase the 
250 lifts, because for the $4 million outlay, a 
more lasting and frequent accessible service 
could be provided. 

Paratransit service is not cheaper than 
mass transit service. It is less expensive only 
if its operating characteristics are scaled 
downward. 


This examination demonstrates that 
a requirement for transit districts to 
purchase accessible vehicles is neces- 
sary for transportation barriers to be 
truly removed. 

In conclusion, I encourage all Mem- 
bers of Congress to join me in a pro- 
foundly beautiful vision of the future: 
a future in which disabled people are 
not segregated and excluded, but 
rather participate fully in every aspect 
of our society. The Americans With 
Disabilities Act of 1988 will make a 
considerable contribution toward that 
future. I paraphrase from the pro- 
phetic description of such an integrat- 
ed society, described in The Unex- 
pected Minority,” by John Gliedman 
and William Roth: 


An era arrived when the United States of 
America genuinely respected the needs and 
the Humanity of handicapped people. What 
would a visitor [to our country see]? 

To begin with, the traveler would see that 
a market of millions of children and tens of 
millions of adults is not ignored. Many in- 
dustries catered to the special needs of the 
handicapped. Some of these needs would be 
purely medical because many handicaps re- 
quire special drugs and appliances to ensure 
the normal operation of bodily functions. 
But many would not be medical. The visitor 
would find industries producing everyday 
household and domstie appliances designed 
for the use of people with poor motor co- 
ordination. He would see cheap automobiles 
that could be safely and easily driven by a 
paraplegic or a quadriplegic. He would see a 
profusion of specialized and sometimes 
quite simple gadgets designed to enhance 
the control of a handicapped person over 
his physical world—special hand tools, 
office supplies, can openers, eating utensils, 
and the like. 

Backing up this family of industries he 
would find a research and development 
base, a network of laboratories and insti- 
tutes at least as numerous as the research 
and development base of the Apollo space 
program—the other instance of our society's 
bringing to bear its vast technological re- 
sources to design special prosthetic devices 
(i.e, the elaborate support systems necessary 
to allow a man to travel in space and to 
walk upon the surface of the moon). 
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As he examined our newspapers, maga- 
zines, journals, and books, as he watched 
our movies, television shows, and went to 
our theaters, he would see many reports 
about handicap, many fictional characters 
who were handicapped. He would constantly 
come across advertisements aimed at handi- 
capped people. He would find many handi- 
capped people appearing in advertisements 
not specifically aimed at them. 

The traveler would explore our factories, 
and see that handicapped people were em- 
ployed in proportion to their vast numbers. 
He would examine the industries that build 
and design factory machinery and see that a 
significant amount of research and develop- 
ment was devoted to increasing the produc- 
tivity of mentally and physically handi- 
capped workers. 

He would travel across the country by car, 
staying overnight in our motels and hotels. 
He would take our planes and trains and 
buses. He would fly overseas, he would book 
passage on our ocean liners. He would walk 
the streets of our towns and cities. And ev- 
erywhere he went he would see multitudes 
of handicapped people going about their 
business, taking a holiday, passing an hour 
with able-bodied or handicapped friends, or 
simply being alone. 

He would find that in many families one 
or both parents were disabled. He would 
find that an elaborate network of services 
existed to help them in raising their chil- 
dren and that a parallel and partially over- 
lapping service network existed to serve the 
needs of able-bodied parents who had 
handicapped children. 

He would explore our man-made environ- 
ment, and find that provision was made for 
the handicapped in our cities and towns. He 
would see ramps on curbs, ramps leading 
into every building. He would see the tiniest 
minutiae of our dwellings reflecting the vast 
numbers of disabled people. 

Observing our elections, he would find 
that the major parties wooed the disability 
vote just as assiduously as they pursued the 
labor vote or the black vote. He would see 
that disabled individuals had their share of 
elected and appointive offices. He would 
find that the role played by the disabled as 
a special interest group at the local and na- 
tional levels was fully commensurate with 
their great numbers. 

The visitor would examine our trade 
unions, and see that many labor leaders 
were disabled. He would canvass high corpo- 
rate management, finding many handi- 
capped businessmen. He would go into our 
schools, and see handicapped teachers and 
principals. He would see that there were 
many disabled doctors, lawyers, and scien- 
tists. 

The traveler would see all these things be- 
cause roughly one-tenth of all children are 
handicapped, and at least half of all able- 
bodied adults have a disabled spouse, child, 
parent, or close friend. 


Join me in helping to bring about 
this future. Support the Americans 
With Disabilities Act of 1988. 


O 2010 


INTRODUCTION OF THE ARIZO- 
NA-FLORIDA LAND EXCHANGE 
ACT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House, the 
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gentleman from Arizona [Mr. UDALL] 
is recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, last week Presi- 
dent Reagan signed into law S. 90, which ex- 
panded the boundaries of the Big Cypress Na- 
tional Preserve and the Florida Panther Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge in Florida. The bill | am 
introducing today would effect a major land 
exchange to acquire most of the lands cov- 
ered by that new law. To accomplish this, the 
United States is agreeing to close the Phoenix 
Indian School and transfer to private interests 
most of the extremely valuable 104 acres on 
which the school sits in north central Phoenix. 

Major interstate land exchanges are rare, 
Mr. Speaker, and | think this proposal helps to 
demonstrate why. The negotiations to achieve 
this legislation and the accompanying ex- 
change agreement have been unusually long, 
difficult and complex. Members of the Arizona 
congressional delegation have themselves 
been intimately involved in these negotiations 
for more than a year, and the Department of 
the Interior and the Collier family, which owns 
the Florida lands, have been working at this 
proposal even longer. 

Our work has involved hundreds of millions 
of dollars of property, the future of many 
Indian children, and numerous matters of vital 
interest to the developer, the city of Phoenix, 
the Veterans’ Administration, the United 
States and others. This painstaking effort has 
produced an exchange proposal that | believe 
to be fair to all the parties and in the best in- 
terests of the United States. 

In a nutshell, the United States would ac- 
quire from the Collier family about 118,000 
acres of land to be added to Big Cypress and 
the Florida Panther preserves. These lands 
are valued at about $45.1 million. In addition, 
the Colliers would pay the United States an 
addition $34.9 million. In exchange, the Col- 
liers would acquire 68 of the 104 acres of the 
Phoenix Indian School property. 

The cash will be used to finance a trust 
fund to be used for the educational and child- 
welfare needs of Arizona Indian tribes. Mr. 
Speaker, the closure of the Phoenix Indian 
School is a necessary but very regrettable 
step. | believe that we have a profound moral 
obligation to use the proceeds from the sale 
of this property to address the critical educa- 
tional and social needs of the Indian peoples 
affected by the closure. 

A major concern has been to assure that 
the taxpayers receive full value for this highly 
valuable asset—the Phoenix Indian School is, 
by some accounts, the most valuable plot of 
urban in-fill land anywhere in the country. To 
do this, the bill contains a very unusual fea- 
ture. After the Colliers and the city of Phoenix 
have completed an unprecedented planning 
and zoning process and before the site is ac- 
tually transferred to the developer, the United 
States will put the property on the open 
market. If the United States receives a quali- 
fied offer higher than that agreed to by the 
Colliers, they will have an opportunity to 
match that offer or the property will be sold to 
the new and higher bidder. We therefore have 
a strong market element in the determination 
of the value of the land. 

The city of Phoenix and the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, which maintains a major medical 
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facility on land adjacent to the school, also 
have major concerns to be addressed. 

You can imagine, Mr. Speaker, that 104 
acres of open space in the middle of one of 
the fastest growing cities in America is a sub- 
ject of very lively discussion among the citi- 
zens of Phoenix. There is strong sentiment in 
Phoenix that this land should in its entirety 
become a city park. Phoenix is notably lacking 
in public open space and the dream of a 
major park in the central city—Phoenix’ Cen- 
tral Park—has held the imagination of many 
for years. Frankly, it is a dream | share. 

Unfortunately, the city of Phoenix is not in a 
position to purchase the property at its market 
value—appraised at a minimum of $122 mil- 
lion. Nor is the United States in a position to 
provide the entire parcel to the city at less 
than fair market value if it is to meet its obliga- 
tions to Arizona Indians and the taxpayers. 

The legislation, however, confirms an agree- 
ment between the city and the Colliers afford- 
ing the city the right to purchase any or all of 
the property from the Colliers for the same 
price, on a prorated basis, as the Colliers will 
have acquired from the United States. In addi- 
tion, the city is guranteed 20 acres of the site 
at no cost strictly for use as public open and 
recreation. Thus, the city is assured of a qual- 
ity park and the opportunity to expand it sig- 
nificantly. 

Finally, the exchange presents an unparal- 
leled opportunity to provide for the expansion 
of the Veterans’ Administration Medical 
Center. The veterans population served by 
this facility in Arizona and throughout the 
Southwest will be growing exponentially in the 
next several decades—faster than in any 
other region of the county. The already 
cramped VA hospital needs to expand. This 
legislation makes 11.5 acres available to the 
VA for that expansion, and an additional 4.5 
acres would be available for transfer to the 
State of Arizona should it elect to participate 
in the creation of a State veterans’ nursing 
home in the future. 

Mr. Speaker, | look forward to working with 
my colleagues in moving this important piece 
of legislation. 


SUMMARY OF ARIZONA-FLORIDA LAND 
EXCHANGE ACT OF 1988 


The Arizona-Florida Land Exchange Act 
of 1988 provides for the exchange of proper- 
ty in Phoenix, Arizona under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Department of the Interior, with 
Florida property owned by Collier, to allow 
for the acquisition of lands to the Big Cy- 
press National Preserve and other conserva- 
tion units in Florida, The bill also sets forth 
the manner in which the Arizona property 
is to be disposed, provides for the closure of 
the Phoenix Indian High School, and estab- 
lishes tribal educational trust funds. 


DISPOSITION OF THE PROPERTY 


Within three years after enactment of the 
legislation, Collier will have an option to 
purchase the Phoenix property under the 
terms of an Exchange Agreement signed by 
Collier and the Department of the Interior, 
and ratified by this legislation. The basic 
terms of the Exchange Agreement are that 
Collier will acquire the Phoenix Indian 
School property in exchange for Florida 
lands owned by Collier, which are to be in- 
cluded in the Big Cypress National Preserve 
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and other conservation units, and approxi- 
mately $34.8 million for deposit into tribal 
education trust funds. 

Collier must first provide preliminary 
notice that it may accept the offer to pur- 
chase the property to the Secretary of the 
Interior, the Mayor of Phoenix, the Admin- 
istrator of the Veterans Administration, the 
Governor of Arizona, the InterTribal Coun- 
cil of Arizona, and the governing body of 
the Navajo tribe. 

The City of Phoenix will be given twenty 
acres of the property at no cost with the re- 
quirement that the land be permanently 
used to provide for public open space and 
recreation. The specific location of the 
twenty acres will be determined through 
the public planning process. 

The Veterans Administration will be 
granted administrative jurisdiction over 
eleyen and one-half acres of the property to 
allow for expansion of the V.A. hospital. 
The location of the V.A. parcel is to be adja- 
cent to the current V.A. property, as deter- 
mined by the V.A. Administrator. The Ad- 
ministrator is also directed to participate 
and cooperate in the public planning proc- 
ess. 

The State of Arizona will be given four 
and one-half acres of the school property to 
provide for the construction of a state nurs- 
ing home for veterans, with the location of 
the parcel to be determined through the 
public planning process. 

If the Veterans Administration does not 
use all of the property allocated for its use, 
the unused land will revert back to the 
United States, with first right of purchase 
being offered to the City of Phoenix, with 
the requirement that the land be perma- 
nently used for public open space and recre- 
ation. The purchase price is to reflect the 
restriction in use. If the City does not elect 
to purchase the parcel, then the land is to 
be offered to the purchaser at either fair 
market value or $1.2 million per acre, which- 
ever is higher. 

The Secretary of the Interior then must 
give public notice that the Phoenix proper- 
ty is being offered for sale. Potential buyers 
must agree to pay for the property in a 
single cash payment, enter into the trust 
fund agreement, and enter into an identical 
planning and zoning agreement with the 
City of Phoenix. The minimum acceptable 
price is a cash amount that will provide for 
the purchase of Collier's Florida properties, 
the money for the trust funds, and a reim- 
bursement of Collier’s costs incurred in con- 
nection with the public planning process 
and planning and zoning process. 

If the Secretary determines than an ac- 
ceptable offer has been submitted, then Col- 
lier has thirty days to match the new offer 
and purchase the property. If there was no 
acceptable offer, then Collier may purchase 
the property under the terms of the Ex- 
change Agreement. 

Under the terms of the Planning and 
Zoning Agreement signed by the City of 
Phoenix and Collier, the City will have the 
option of purchasing additional undevel- 
oped land from Collier by paying the fair 
market value for the land. If another buyer 
purchases the land, that buyer must enter 
into a planning and zoning agreement which 
contains the same provision. 


CLOSURE OF THE PHOENIX INDIAN SCHOOL 
The Secretary of the Interior is directed 


to close the Phoenix Indian High School be- 
tween June 1 and September 1, 1988. The 
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Secretary must notify each student and the 
governing body of the affected tribes of the 
closure within thirty days after enactment 
of the Act. 


TRANSFER OF JURISDICTION 


Once the school is closed, the property 
will be transferred from the jurisdiction of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs to the Nation- 
al Park Service. The property will not, how- 
ever, be considered a unit of the National 
Park System. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF TRUST FUNDS 


To compensate for the school closure, two 
educational trust funds will be created: one 
for the Navajo tribe, and one for the tribes 
belonging to the Arizona InterTribal Coun- 
cil. The funds will consist of the monetary 
proceeds resulting from the sale of the 
school property. The use of the trust 
income is limited to supplemental educa- 
tional and child-welfare programs, activities, 
and services, and the construction, improve- 
ment and repair of related facilities. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Ray (at the request of Mr. 
FoLEY), for today and the balance of 
the week, on account of illness. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to address the House, following the 
legislative program and any special 
orders heretofore entered, was granted 
to: 


(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Gray of Illinois) to revise 
and extend their remarks and include 
extraneous material:) 

Mr. LIPINSKI, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mrs. KENNELLY, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Mazzott, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI, for 5 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. Brown of California, for 5 min- 
utes, today. 

Mr. Boxanp, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. UDALL, for 20 minutes, today and 
for 5 minutes, on May 4. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to revise and extend remarks was 
granted to: 

Mr. KansorskI, prior to the vote on 
the Aspin en bloc amendment, on H.R. 
4264, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. BUNNING) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. RHODES. 

Mr. Dornan of California in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. CONTE. 
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Mr. JEFFORDS. 

Mr, GILMAN in two instances. 

Mr. FRENZEL in five instances. 

Mr. GALLEGLY. 

Mr. KOLBE. 

Mr. HORTON. 

Mrs. SAIKI. 

Mrs. ROUKEMA in two instances. 

Mr. CLINGER. 

Mr. DONALD E. LUKENS. 

Mr. LUJAN. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. 

Mr. HANSEN. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Gray of Illinois) and to 
include extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Situ of Florida. 

Mr. Hover in two instances. 

Mr. DICKS. 

Mr. KILDEE. 

Mr. WALGREN. 

Mr. CLARKE. 

Mr. LEHMAN of Florida. 

Mr. Largo in two instances. 

Mr. FRANK. 

Mr. SKELTON in two instances. 

Mr. RANGEL in three instances. 

Mr. MINETA. 

Mr. CoELHo in two instances. 

Ms. PELOSI. 

Mr. Lowry of Washington. 

Mr. MOAKLEY. 

Mr. Epwarps of California in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. LELAND. 

Mr. ATKINS. 

Ms. SLAUGHTER of New York. 

Mr. DARDEN in three instances. 

Mr. RAHALL. 

Mrs. LLOYD. 

Mr. BRENNAN. 

Mr. ERDREICH. 

Mr. CHAPPELL. 

Mr. ACKERMAN. 

Mr. Ecxart in two instances. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. ANNUNZIO, from the Commit- 
tee on House Administration, reported 
that that committee had examined 
and found truly enrolled bills of the 
House of the following titles, which 
were thereupon signed by the Speaker: 


H.R. 1811. An act to amend title 38, 
United States Code, to provide a presump- 
tion of service connection to veterans (and 
survivors of such veterans) who participated 
.in atmospheric or underwater nuclear tests 
as part of the United States nuclear weap- 
ons testing program or on the American oc- 
cupation of Hiroshima or Nagasaki, Japan, 
and who suffer from certain diseases that 
may be attributable to exposure to ionizing 
radiation, and other purposes; 

H.R. 2616. An act to amend title 38, 
United States Code, to revise, improve, and 
extend various veterans’ programs, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 2889. An act for the relief of Frances 
Silver; 

H.R. 3025. An act to grant the consent of 
the Congress to the Appalachian States 
Low-Level Radioactive Waste Compact; and 

H.R. 3606. An act for the relief of Brenda 
W. Gay. 
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SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his sig- 
nature to an enrolled bill of the 
Senate of the following title: 

S. 1378. An act to provide for setting aside 
the first Thursday in May as the date on 
which the National Day of Prayer is cele- 
brated. 


JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. ANNUNZIO, from the Commit- 
tee on House Administration, reported 
that that committee did on the follow- 
ing date present to the President, for 
his approval, joint resolutions of the 
House of the following titles: 

On April 29, 1988: 

H.J. Res. 545. Joint resolution designating 
May 8-14, 1988, as “Just Say No Week,” and 

H.J. Res. 552. Joint resolution making 
emergency mandatory veterans supplemen- 
tal appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1988. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. OWENS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 8 o’clock and 14 minutes 
p.m.), under its previous order the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, May 4, 1988, at 11 a.m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker's table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


3551. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of Agriculture, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to amend the Perishable 
Agricultural Commodities Act to increase 
the statutory ceilings on license fees; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

3552. A letter from the Secretary of Edu- 
cation, transmitting notification of final 
funding priority—rehabilitation long-term 
training (rehabilitation counseling), pursu- 
ant to 20 U.S.C. 1232(d)(i); to the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor. 

3553. A letter from the Under Secretary, 
National Oceanic and Atmospheric Adminis- 
tration, transmitting the administration's 
fiscal year 1987 report on ocean thermal 
energy conversion pursuant to 42 U.S.C. 
9002(d); to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

3554. A letter from the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services, transmitting 
the department's report on federal agency 
drug-free workplace programs, pursuant to 
Public Law 100-71, title V. section 
503(a)(i)(A) (101 Stat. 468); jointly, to the 
Committees on Energy and Commerce and 
Appropriations. 

3555. A letter from the Secretary of Inte- 
rior, transmitting the Department's seventh 
annual progress report on Alaska's North 
Slope, pursuant to Public Law 96-487, sec- 
tion 1001; jointly, to the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs and Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, 

3556. A letter from the Secretary of 
Transportation, transmitting a draft of pro- 
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posed legislation to transfer administration 
of bridges and causeways over navigable 
waters from the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion to the Secretary of the Army, and for 
other purposes; jointly, to the Committees 
on Public Works and Transportation and 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

3557. A letter from the Acid Precipitation 
Task Force, transmitting the 1987 annual 
report of the National Acid Precipitation 
Assessment Program, pursuant to 42 U.S.C. 
8903(e); jointly, to the Committees on Sci- 
ence, Space and Technology and Energy 
and Commerce. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. FASCELL: Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, H.R. 4471. A bill to amend the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 with respect to the 
activities of the Overseas Private Invest- 
ment Corporation, to make supplemental 
authorizations of appropriations for the 
Board for International Broadcasting, and 
for other purposes (Rept. 100-594). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BONIOR;: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 438. Resolution providing for 
correcting the enrollment of the bill (H.R. 
3) to enhance the competitiveness of Ameri- 
can industry, and for other purposes. (Rept. 
100-595). Referred to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 
4 of rule XXII, public bills and resolu- 
tions were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. DREIER of California: 

H.R. 4510. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 to provide tax incen- 
tives to encourage the use of long-term 
health care insurance and group health in- 
surance with a high deductible; jointly, to 
the Committees on Ways and Means and 
Energy and Commerce. 

By Mr. SKELTON (for himself and 
Mr. CHAPMAN): 

H.R. 4511. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to provide for pay- 
ment of hospitals under the DRG prospec- 
tive payment system on the basis of a blend 
of hospital-specific rates and a national 
rate, depending on the degree of variation 
of costs within specific diagnosis-related 
groups; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. BONKER (for himself, Mr. 
MILLER of Washington, and Mr. 
Lowry of Washington); 

H.R. 4512. A bill to amend the Magnuson 
Fishery Conservation and Management Act 
to provide for more effective enforcement of 
restrictions on foreign fishing, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, 

By Mr, DioGUARDI (for himself, Mr. 
SMITH of New Hampshire, Mr. SMITH 
of Texas, and Mr. JEFFoRDS): 

H.R. 4513. A bill to provide a separate ap- 
propriation for all congressional foreign 
travel, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 
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By Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota: 

H.R. 4514. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 to provide that the 
discount rules relating to short-term obliga- 
tions shall not apply to certain obligations 
of small banks; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. DORNAN of California: 

H.R. 4515. A bill to establish an Independ- 
ent National Commission on the Veterans’ 
Administration Home Loan Guaranty Pro- 
gram; and to amend title 38, United States 
Code, to establish creditworthiness require- 
ments for assumptions of Veterans Adminis- 
tration vendee loans; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. FORD of Michigan: 

H.R. 4516. A bill to amend the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 to require multiple 
disbursement of supplemental loans for stu- 
dents, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. JONES of North Carolina: 

H.R. 4517. A bill to amend title III of the 
Outer Continental Shelf Lands Act Amend- 
ments of 1978 to provide for indemnification 
and hold harmless agreements; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. LOWRY of Washington: 

H.R. 4518. A bill to amend title 46, United 
States Code, to enhance the safety of pas- 
sengers and employees on ferries operating 
on Puget Sound; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. UDALL (for himself, Mr. 
Ruopes, Mr. KOLBE, and Mr. KYL): 

H.R. 4519. A bill to provide for the disposi- 
tion of certain lands in Arizona under the 
jurisdiction of the Department of the Inte- 
rior by means of an exchange of lands, and 
for other purposes; jointly, to the Commit- 
tees on Interior and Insular Affairs and Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By Mr. TAUZIN (for himself, Mr. 
Hayes of Louisiana, and Mr. LIVING- 
STON): 

H.R. 4520. A bill to establish a program of 
financial assistance for research relating to 
pathogenic indicators of contamination of 
shellfish growing areas; to the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. ROTH (for himself, Mr. 
BROOMFIELD, Mr. GILMAN, Mr. LAGO- 
MARSINO, Mr. HYDE, Mr. SOLOMON, 
Mr. Dornan of California, Mr. SMITH 
of New Jersey, Mr. Mack, Mr. 
DeWrne, Mr. Burton of Indiana, Mr. 
MILLER of Washington, Mr. DONALD 
E. Lukens, Mr. Braz, Mr. YATRON, 
Mr. SoLrarz, Mr. WOLPE, Mr. Lantos, 
Mr. ATKINS, Mr. CLARKE, Mr. BIL- 
BRAY, Mr. Owens of Utah, Mr. 
Sunta, and Mr. Gray of Pennsylva- 
nia): 

H.J. Res. 562. Joint resolution condemn- 
ing human rights violations by the Govern- 
ment of Ethiopia, and providing for sanc- 
tions against Ethiopia; jointly, to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs and Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. BROWN of California (for 
himself, Mr. WaALGREN, Mr. SCHEUER, 
Mr. Lewis of California, Mr. Lowry 
of Washington, Mr. Lujan, Mr. 
BOEHLERT, Mr. Roe, Mr. Skadds. Mr. 
Nowak, Mr. Hansen, Mr. MINETA, 
and Mr. PERKINS): 

H. Con. Res, 290. Concurrent resolution 
supporting the International Decade for 
Natural Disaster Reduction by endorsing 
the establishment of a United States 
Decade for Natural Disaster Reduction; to 
the Committee on Science, Space and Tech- 
nology. 
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By Mr. CHAPPELL (for himself, Mr. 
Dornan of California, Mr. DOWNEY 
of New York, Mr. Sisisky, Mr. 
WEBER, Mr. CLARKE, Mr. MCDADE, 
Mr. Horton, Mr. HOCHBRUECKNER, 
Mr. QuILLEN, Mr. RAVENEL, Mr. 
SmırH of Florida, Mr. Hutto, Mr. 
Bennett, Mr. AuCorn, Mr. McCtos- 
KEY, Mr. DE Luco, Mr. NELSON of 
Florida, Mr. Hoyer, Mr. WILson, Mr. 
ACKERMAN, Mr. Davis of Illinois, Mr. 
LAGOMARSINO, Mr. Fazio, Mr. GEJD- 
ENSON, Mr. WEIss, Mr. GRANT, Mr. 
Lewis of Georgia, Mrs. Boxer, Mr. 
Conte, Mr. IRELAND, Mr. BEVILL, Mr. 
Nichols. Mr. Vento, Mr. BADHAM, 
Mr. Fuster, Mr. Mazzoui, and Mr. 
Sapo): 

H. Con. Res. 291. Concurrent resolution to 
recognize the heroic efforts of the officers 
and crew of the U.S.S. Bonefish; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. NEAL: 

H. Con. Res. 292. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress that 
tax legislation should not take effect earlier 
than 90 days after implementing regulations 
are issued; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


349. By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of California, rela- 
tive to emergency drought relief; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

350. Also, memorial of the General Assem- 
bly of the Commonwealth of Virginia, rela- 
tive to allow the broadcast media to estab- 
lish a code of conduct for sexually explicit 
content; to the Committee on Energy and 
Commerce. 

351. Also, memorial of the General Assem- 
bly of the Commonwealth of Virginia, rela- 
tive to the cost impacts of the Safe Drinking 
Water Act Amendments of 1986; to the 
Committee on Energy and Commerce. 

352. Also, memorial of the General Assem- 
bly of the Commonwealth of Virginia, rela- 
tive to films depicting extreme violence; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

353. Also, memorial of the General Assem- 
bly of the Commonwealth of Virginia, rela- 
tive to sanitary water quality of shellfish 
harvest areas; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

354. Also, memorial of the General Assem- 
bly of the Commonwealth of Virginia, rela- 
tive to the Federal motor carrier safety reg- 
ulations; to the Committee on Public Works 
and Transportation. 

355. Also, memorial of the General Assem- 
bly of the Commonwealth of Virginia, rela- 
tive to the Craney Island landfill; to the 
Committee on Public Works and Transpor- 
tation. 

356. Also, memorial of the General Assem- 
bly of the Commonwealth of Virginia, rela- 
tive to exposure to Agent Orange among 
Vietnam veterans; jointly to the Commit- 
tees on Veterans’ Affairs and Ways and 
Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 
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By Mr. AuCOIN: 

H.R. 4521. A bill for the relief of Tube 
Forgings of America; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CALLAHAN: 

H.R. 4522. A bill for the relief of Bassam 
S. Belmany; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, spon- 
sors were added to public bills and res- 
olutions as follows: 


H.R. 592: Mrs. MARTIN of Illinois and Mr. 
JONTZ. 

H.R. 593: Mrs. Ltoyp and Mr. Hayes of 
Louisiana, 

H.R. 719: Mr. Cray and Mr. DAUB. 

H.R. 763: Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. SavaceE, Mr. 
FLAKE, Mr. Cray, Ms. PELOSI, Mr. CROCKETT, 
Mr. LEHMAN of Florida, Mr. Forp of Tennes- 
see, Mr. Kemp, Mr. NELSON of Florida, and 
Mr. STOKEs. 

H.R. 941: Mr. BUSTAMANTE. 

H.R. 1028: Mr. ARcHER, Mr. Marsut, Mr. 
ANDREWS, and Mr. DONNELLY. 

H.R. 1204: Mr. HEFLEY. 

H.R. 1471: Mr. Dorcan of North Dakota. 

H.R. 1938: Mr. APPLEGATE and Mr. YATES. 

H.R. 1959: Mr. CRAIG. 

H.R. 1990: Mr. WORTLEY. 

H.R. 2640: Mr. BARTLETT, Mr. CLEMENT, 
Mr. Bruce, Mr. Fo.tey, Mr. LIPINSKI, Mr. 
Savace, Mr. Hype, Mr. DREIER of California, 
Mr. STRATTON, Mrs. MARTIN of Illinois, Mr. 
Lantos, Mr. HALL of Texas, and Mr, GONZA- 
LEZ. 
H.R. 2854: Mr. SENSENBRENNER, Mr. Bosco, 
Mr. Conte, Mr. MILLER of California, and 
Ms. Kaptur. 

H.R. 3081: Mr. Fazio, Mr. Swirt, and Mr. 
MARLENEE. 

H.R. 3202: Mr. Minera. 

H.R. 3250: Mr. Neat and Mr. SMITH of 
New Hampshire. 

H.R. 3314: Mr. Oxtey, Mr. Sorarz, Mr. 
Braz, Mr. Sunita, Mr. STARK, Mr. SCHEUER, 
Mr. Matsui, and Mr, BUNNING. 

H.R. 3392: Mr. DE LA Garza, Mr. BARTLETT, 
Mr. Suays, and Mr. Fazio. 

H.R. 3620: Mr. Bates, and Mr. Lowry of 
Washington. 

H.R. 3788: Mr. Gatto, Mr. Dwyer of New 
Jersey, Mr. Gorpon, and Mr. Davis of 
Michigan. 

H.R. 3850: Mrs. Jonnson of Connecticut, 
Mr. FisH, and Mr. SYNAR. 

H.R. 3868: Mrs. Boccs, Mr. CROCKETT, Mr. 
DELLUMS, Mr. DIXON, and Mr. HORTON. 

H.R. 3889: Mr. Rose, Mr. WEBER, 
PORTER, and Mr. LUNGREN, 

H.R. 3893: Mr. Grecc and Mr. DANNE- 
MEYER. 

H.R. 3907: Mr. Fazro. 

H.R. 3944: Mr. BARTLETT, Mrs. SAIKI, and 
Mr. PACKARD. 

H.R. 3950: Mr. Epwarps of California, Mr. 
Lowry of Washington, Mrs. CoLiins, Mr. 
LELAND, Mr. Stokes, Mr. Owens of New 
York, Mr. Crockett, Mr. Fuster, Mr. CLAY, 
Mr. GEJDENSON, Mr. DEFaz1o, Mr. MFUME, 
Ms. PELOSI, Mr. RANGEL, Mr. Morrison of 
Connecticut, Mr. SoLarz, Mr. Werss, Mr. 
Evans, Mr. Lewis of Georgia, Mr. BERMAN, 
Mr. Hawkins, Mr. HAMILTON, Mr. DELLUMS, 
Mr. Wueat, Mr. Garcia, Mr. Wo.pPe, Mr. 
BOEHLERT, Mr. Levine of California, Mr. 
Espy, Mr. OBERSTAR, Mr. SIKORSKI, Mr. 
Roprno, and Mr. Downey of New York. 

H.R. 3953: Mr. FAZIO. 

H.R. 3969: Mr. ATKINS and Mr. ORTIZ. 

H.R. 4012: Ms. SLAUGHTER of New York, 
and Mr. Dwyer of New Jersey. 


Mr. 
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H.R. 4032: Mr. SWINDALL. 

H.R. 4091: Mr. BuecHner and Mr. COUR- 
TER. 

H.R. 4134: Mr. Kemp, and Mr. MCMILLAN 
of North Carolina. 

H.R. 4136: Mr. DE Luco, Mr. Wotpe, and 
Mr. BUSTAMANTE. 

H.R, 4158: Mr. SLATTERY, Mr. BonKEr, and 
Mr. KLECZKA. 

H.R. 4170: Mr. SENSENBRENNER. 

H.R. 4189: Mr. BuecHNER and Mr. DWYER 
of New Jersey. 

H.R. 4198: Mr. Netson of Florida, Mr. 
SMITH of Florida, Mr. Hutto, Mr. GORDON, 
Mr. PEPPER, Mr. ANDREWS, Mr. Horton, Mr. 
Dorcan of North Dakota, Mr. Gray of Ili- 
nois, Mr. Ropino, Mr. Jones of North Caro- 
lina, and Mr. SKELTON. 

H.R. 4213: Mr. SYNAR. 

H.R. 4221: Mr. Fazio and Mr. VENTO. 

H.R. 4226: Mr. Strupps, Mr. Wo.pe, Mr. 
DELLUMS, Mr. Sunita, Mr. Evans, and Mr. 
Owens of Utah. 

H.R. 4260: Mr. STRATTON, Mr. MCGRATH, 
Mr. MILLER of Washington, Mrs. BENTLEY, 
Mr. MOLINARI, Mr. Baker, Mr. LANCASTER, 
and Mr. McEwen. 

H.R. 4273: Mr. SMITH of New Hampshire 
and Mr. CROCKETT. 

H.R. 4277: Mr. ACKERMAN and Mr. Jacoss. 

H.R. 4289: Mr, DeLay. 

H.R. 4302: Mr. Baker, Mr. BuNNING, Mr. 
Rog, Mr. NIELSON of Utah, Mr. SMITH of 
New Hampshire, Mr. Moorweap, Mr. 
HERGER, and Mr. PASHAYAN. 

H.R. 4306: Mr. Sotomon, Mr. HATCHER, 
Mr. Dowpy of Mississippi, Mr. Swirr, Mr. 
LEWIS of Georgia, and Mrs. VucANOVICH. 

H.R. 4308: Mr. BARTLETT, Mr. FIELDS, Mrs. 
Jounson of Connecticut, and Mrs. MEYERS 
of Kansas. 

H.R. 4352: Mr. Morrison of Connecticut, 
Mr. FAscELL, Mr. Epwarps of California, Mr. 
FEIGHAN, Mr. BONKER, Mr. KASTENMEIER, 
Ms. Snowe, Mr. Mavrovutes, Mrs. Boxer, 
Mr. SmitH of New Jersey, Mrs. KENNELLY, 
Mr. WIILIaus, Mr. CARDIN, Mr. Dwyer of 
New Jersey, and Mr. SABO. 

H.R. 4360: Mr, Ackerman, Mr. Owens of 
Utah, Mr. Jounson of South Dakota, Mr. 
Owens of New York, Mrs. Collixs, Mr. 
Neat, Mr. Morrison of Connecticut, Mr. 
STARK, Mr. FAWELL, Mr. NIELSON of Utah, 
and Mr. Situ of Florida. 

H.R. 4426: Mr. MARKEY, Mr. FRANK, Mr. 
MOAKLEY, and Mr. KANJORSKI. 

H.R. 4433: Mr. GOODLING. 

H.R. 4434: Mr. PACKARD, Mr. NIELSON of 
Utah, and Mr. HERGER. 

H.R. 4441: Mr. Younc of Florida, Mr. 
TRAXLER, Mr. Neat, Mr. GoopLING, and Mr. 
WEISS. 

H.R. 4450: Mr. Fiorito and Mr. RAHALL. 

H.R. 4470: Mr. Goop.inc and Mr. WALKER, 

H.R. 4474: Mr. Epwarps of Oklahoma, 
Mrs. JoHnson of Connecticut, Mr. Srupps, 
Mr. STENHOLM, Mr. ACKERMAN, Mr. BEREU- 
TER, Mr. FisH, Mr, LIVINGSTON, Mr. MORRI- 
son of Washington, Mr. Saxton, Ms. SNowE, 
Mr. MCGRATH, and Mr. Horton. 

H.R. 4498: Mr. Hawkins, Mr. Levin of 
Michigan, Mr. Espy, and Mr. FRANK, 

H.R. 4501: Mr. Spence and Mr. MacKay. 

H.J. Res. 171: Mr. RICHARDSON. 

H.J. Res. 398: Mr. Green, Mr. NAGLE, Ms. 
Snowe, Mr. DeLay, Mr. BATEMAN, Mr. JONES 
of Tennessee, Mr. SoLomon, Mr. ANDERSON, 
Mr. Netson of Florida, and Mr. VOLKMER. 

H.J. Res, 458: Mr. MOORHEAD, Mr. FISH, 
Ms. Prost. Mr. GREGG, Mr. DONALD E. 
LUKENS, Mr. SCHULZE, Mr. SaBO, Mr. SYNAR, 
Mr. GREEN, Mr. RoE, Mr. VENTO, Mrs. 
VucaNovIcH, Mrs. MORELLA, Mr. MCEWEN, 
Mr. CHAPMAN, Mr. Manton, Mr. Brace, Mr. 
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CoLEMAN of Missouri, Mr. Brown of Colora- 
do, Mr. Bontor of Michigan, Mr. Hutto, Mr. 
ANNUNZIO, Mr. Wolr. Mr. LUNGREN, Mr. 
Borskt, Ms. KAPTUR, and Mr. GOODLING. 
H.J. Res. 461: Mr. MILLER of Ohio, Mr. 
Hansen, Mr. FoLEY, Mr. Martin of New 
York, Mr. Ortiz, Mr. RICHARDSON, Mr. 
Tuomas of California, Mr. MONTGOMERY, 
Mr. Ko.se, Mr. Hottoway, Mr. BARNARD, 
Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. McEwen, Mr. MOLLOHAN, 
Mr. ROBINSON, Mr. CHANDLER, Mr. Brown of 
Colorado, Mr. CLEMENT, Mr. Garcia, Mr. 
WortLey, Mr. Jones of Tennessee, Mr. 
Craic, Mrs. Jonnson of Connecticut, Mr. 
Dicks. Mr. Duncan, Mr. BILBRAY, Mr. FOGLI- 
ETTA, Mr. Lowry of Washington, Mr. SISI- 
sky, Mr. DE LA Garza, Mr. GEKas, Mr. WHIT- 
TEN, Mr. LaFatce, Mr. ANTHONY, Mr. 
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CLARKE, Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT, and Mr. 
ROGERS. 

H.J. Res. 463: Mr. WAXMAN, Mr. CHAPMAN, 
Mr. Roysat, Mr. Frost, Mr. Lantos, Mr. 
Pepper, Mr. Vento, Mr. HuGHes, Mr. KOST- 
MAYER, Mr. WEBER, Mr. Morrison of Wash- 
ington, Mr. Lowry of Washington, Mrs. 
Lioyp, Mr. McGratu, Mr. McHucuH, Mr. 
MILLER of Washington, Mr. MURPHY, Mr. 
RAVENEL, Mr. Jones of North Carolina, Mr. 
RITTER, Mr. SCHEUER, Mr. TAuKE, Mr. HYDE, 
and Ms, KAPTUR. 

H.J. Res. 468: Mrs. KENNELLY, Mr. FREN- 
ZEL, Mrs, JoHNson of Connecticut, Mr. BAR- 
NARD, Mr. FoLey, Mr. Levin of Michigan, 
and Mr. Gray of Pennsylvania. 

H.J. Res. 481: Mr. Shumway, Mr. CHAP- 
MAN, Mrs. KENNELLY, Mr. Upton, and Mr. 
MAZZOLI. 
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H.J. Res. 485: Mr. ANTHONY, Mr. BOUCHER, 
Mr. DIoGuaRrRDI, Mr. KEMP, Mr. MOLINARI, 
Mrs. PATTERSON, Mr, RAVENEL, Mr. SCHUMER, 
and Mr. TAUZIN. 

H.J. Res. 524: Mr. Coats and Mr. HAMIL- 
TON. 

H.J. Res. 534: Mr. MOLLOHAN and Mr. 
GRANDY. 

H.J. Res. 553: Mr. DYMALLY, Mr. LEHMAN 
of California, and Mr. pe LUGO, 

H. Con. Res. 273: Mr. CONYERS. 

H. Res. 379: Mr. Courter and Mr. FRANK. 

H. Res. 423: Mr. HoLtoway, Mr. WYLIE, 
Mr. BapHAM, Mr. Huckasy, Mr. DREIER of 
California, Mr. Nichols, Mr. Hurro, Mr. 
HAMMERSCHMIDT, Mr. Crane, Mr. INHOFE, 
and Mr. BLAz. 
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TRIBUTE TO COL. KAI E. 
RASMUSSEN (1902-88) 


HON. NORMAN Y. MINETA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 3, 1988 


Mr. MINETA. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute to a great and noble American. 
Col. Kai E. Rasmussen, who passed away on 
March 10 at the age of 85, had the vision and 
courage to propose the establishment of a 
military intelligence school, relying on Ameri- 
cans of Japanese ancestry as soldier students 
at a time when they were regarded with suspi- 
cion and prejudice—indeed, at a time when 
120,000 Americans of Japanese ancestry 
were summarily removed from their civilian 
homes and interned in distant, desolate 
camps. 

Colonel Rasmussen knew this to be both 
unjust and wasteful of a key resource he 
knew the United States would need in fighting 
the Second World War. He doggedly persisted 
in his proposal until the Military Intelligence 
Service Language School [MISLS] was acti- 
vated at the Presidio of San Francisco on No- 
vember 1, 1941. That school is now the De- 
fense Language Institute [DLI], Presidio of 
Monterey, CA, and continues as an invaluable 
asset toward the national security of the 
United States. 

The story of Kai Rasmussen is a uniquely 
American one. He arrived in the United States 
from Denmark in the late spring of 1922 with 
less than $10 to his name. He looked for any 
job to keep body and soul together and drifted 
up the Hudson Valley in New York. His first 
full-time job—which was 7 days a week, 12 
hours a day—was as a dishwasher in Albany. 
Not too much time passed before he was ac- 
cepted into the U.S. Army for service in the in- 
fantry with station in Scofield Barricks, HI. And 
in 1924, barely 2 years after arriving in the 
United States, Kai Rasmussen entered the 
U.S. Military Academy at West Point, NY. 

Through hard work, dedication, and a belief 
in excellence rather than expedience, Kai 
Rasmussen graduated from the Military Acad- 
emy and went on to attain the rank of colonel. 
In 1941, his level of expertise in military intelli- 
gence enabled him to create the MISLS. 
Thirty-six years later, on June 25, 1977, Colo- 
nel Rasmussen addressed the graduating 
class of the school’s successor, the DLI. In 
his address he spoke not only of why the 
school was created and how it was so impor- 
tant to the war effort—but also how it proved 
so invaluable to the acceptance of Americans 
of Japanese ancestry as true patriots. 

Mr. Speaker, | ask my colleagues to join 
with me in this tribute to Colonel Rasmussen, 
a great American whose wisdom was timeless 
and still graces our Nation. 


THE NISEI SCHOOL 
(Excerpts From the Graduation Speech 
Given by Kai E. Rasmussen, June 25, 
1977, at the Defense Language Institute, 
Monterey, CA) 


When I'm speaking of the language school 
and its students during the period of 1941 to 
1946 I often use the term Nisei. It is not be- 
cause I denigrate the other students or lan- 
guage divisions but because, during my 
tenure at the school it was truly a Nisei 
school in which the staff and faculty as well 
as the great masses of students were indeed 
Nisei and the principle language taught was 
Japanese. The American people normally 
have never been linguistically gifted and the 
belief has sprung up accusing the United 
States of being a dullard where foreign lan- 
guages are concerned. This is, of course, 
clearly not supported by fact when we real- 
ize that the very country we live in has been 
settled by diverse ethnic groups, all speak- 
ing separate and different languages. This 
belief, however, has some root in actuality 
in that these diverse and polyglot groups 
were all seeking a common goal of rapid and 
complete Americanization and often pre- 
ferred not to speak the mother language 
with the result that a second generation fre- 
quently actually had lost their bilingual 
heritage. Then, also, our budding nation 
quickly became an inwardly expanding 
nation and the only lingua franca accepta- 
ble to them was that of English. In a need 
for social intercourse between various na- 
tions of the world, languages have been the 
means by which this intercourse has been 
achieved. I shall attempt to outline in 
part the Army’s role in satisfying national 
linguistic needs during the last three-quar- 
ters of a century. 

The requirements for Oriental language 
were recognized early by the Intelligence 
Department and assignment to both U.S. 
Embassies in Tokyo and Peking were made 
on a regular basis in that one or two officers 
were detailed each year to each embassy for 
a four year period as language students and 
service attaches. I might point out that 
General Pershing, Class of 1886, was one of 
those students as well as General Strong, 
who was at G-2 at the beginning of World 
War II, Class of 1904. This system was kept 
in use until World War II. The require- 
ments for French and Spanish were largely 
dictated by the need for language instruc- 
tors detailed to the Military Academy and 
each instructor selected was afforded a one- 
year study in Europe. With the addition of 
German and Russian to the system, it had 
been enlarged to accommodate the added 
requirements. In the meantime, World War 
II was raging in Europe and by the summer 
of 1941 the war clouds were hanging heavily 
over the Pacific Ocean area and it became 
clear that, in the event of open hostilities 
involving American military forces, they 
would be fighting with the distinct handicap 
of not having the necessary linguistic assets 
in support. It also became apparent that the 
only possible solution to the problem initial- 
ly would be utilizing bilingual Americans of 
Japanese ancestry, known as Nisei. 

At that time, I was detailed to conduct a 
rapid survey of Nisei language capabilities. 


By mid-summer 1941 I had interviewed 
some 3,700 Nisei, all of whom were already 
serving in the drafted Army. I had prepared 
a scale upon which to gauge the result and I 
must admit that I had set up my sights too 
high, in that I found only 3 percent fully 
qualified and another 8 percent potential 
students after a long training period. As a 
result of these discouraging findings, the 
War Department directed the Fourth Army 
in San Francisco to establish a Japanese 
language school, which was then informally 
known as the Fourth Army Intelligence 
School. By November 1, when the school 
was activated, we were ensconced in the old 
Crissy Field airhangers in San Francisco 
with sixty students, eight civilian instruc- 
tors and a commandant. We antedated Pearl 
Harbor by six weeks. We take great pride in 
it as an organization. 

Despite the care with which these initial 
students were selected, only 35 of the 60 
early students managed to finish the course 
of study. Even before the first graduation, 
commanders in Alaska and Guadalcanal 
were clamoring for Japanese language per- 
sonnel, so the course had to be cut short 
though it had been planned for six months 
and the graduates were sent to the field 
commands immediately. 

During the planning and early operational 
phases of the school it was inevitable that 
some negative minds should question the 
loyalty of the American Japanese in the war 
against Japan, However, as a result of the 
early intelligence successes of the graduates, 
predictions of these doubters were quickly 
stilled and the school work was pursued at 
an ever-increasing tempo. As historical fact, 
not one American Japanese nor one of his 
alien parents was guilty of an un-American 
act at any time before, during or after the 
war with Japan. 

As the first class of the school was coming 
to a close, the relocation of all Japanese as 
well as Americans of Japanese origin was or- 
dered and we had to select a new home. I 
was on the road once again, finally settling 
in Minnesota, where I received a great deal 
of help from, at that time, Governor Stas- 
sen. We resettled at Savage near St. Paul. 
Later on, when we had outgrown the tempo- 
rary camp at Savage, we took over the his- 
toric old Fort Snelling where we stayed 
until 1946, when we returned to California 
to an equally historic fort, the Presidio of 
Monterey. 

As time progressed, and as the war, the 
contact war, grew in all directions in the Pa- 
cific, all major commands and the chiefs of 
intelligence wrote highly commendatory let- 
ters back to the War Department and the 
Commandant at the MISLS. These were ac- 
companied with ever increasing praise and 
requests for more and still more intelligence 
language specialists. 

In sending out intelligence teams we felt a 
need for caucasian team leaders and we 
were authorized to secure and train those 
leaders. The main purpose of this was to 
have an unmistakably caucasian officer as- 
sociated with Oriental faces in order not to 
have some trigger-happy G.I. pop a gun. 
The candidates for this detail were selected 
on academic excellence. They were largely 


@ This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by a Member of the Senate on the floor. 
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taken from the national Phi Beta Kappa 
rosters. After a year of ASTP training in 
Japanese at a university, the candidates at- 
tended another year of Japanese at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan before coming to Camp 
Savage or Fort Snelling for a six month 
course in advanced language training and 
intelligence procedures. They were then 
issued their ten-man intelligence team, all 
Nisei, as well as all the Pacific Theatre 
equipment, including jeeps. That made 
them very popular with the commanders 
wherever they went. 

From time to time the War Department 
laid new requirements on the school, which 
unfailingly met the challenge satisfactorily. 
Our special language requirements during 
1945 included Chinese and Korean, and our 
students included my favorites, a Nisei WAC 
platoon. As the war started to wind down in 
45 and early '46, the demand for combat- 
oriented training also lessened, we had to 
prepare ourselves for occupation and civil 
functions. Even so, there was no diminution 
in requirements for Japanese personnel and 
in excess of 6,000 graduates served in the 
Pacific Ocean area before the end of the 
war. No training function, however well exe- 
cuted and brilliant in design can be success- 
ful unless serving as a useful end and I feel 
that I must enumerate some of the uses to 
which the graduate lent his efforts. 

It may be well to outline the geographical 
span of graduate assignments. MISLS per- 
sonnel operated with the U.S. and allied 
forces from Alaska in the north, to Austra- 
lia and New Zealand in the south, and from 
Hawaii in the east to China, Burma and 
India in the west. In addition to that, they 
served with highly classified special oper- 
ations inside the United States. The diversi- 
ty of assignments included all U.S. Army 
units, as well as Navy, Marine and Air Corps 
organizations. Additional assignments were 
to allied commands, such as Australia, New 
Zealand, Great Britain, India and China. As- 
signments were also made to small special- 
ized units such as OSS, Psywar, Code Analy- 
sis, Radio Intercept, Camouflaging and OWI 
as well as to Merrill’s Marauders. All in all, 
MISLS Nisei lent support to more than 130 
organizations. 

Finally, in conclusion of this detailed de- 
scription of the planning for the establish- 
ment of a language school, as well as 
achievement of the graduates in these and 
countless other operational situations, the 
MISLS and its Nisei accepted the highest 
order of bravery, courage and excellence in 
execution of their assigned tasks. There can 
be but little doubt that, except for the intel- 
ligence teams in the Pacific, the war would 
without a doubt have lasted longer and re- 
sulted in hundreds of thousands of addition- 
al casualties. 


ON THE DEATH OF GUNARS 
ASTRA 


HON. STENY H. HOYER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 3, 1988 


Mr. HOYER. Mr. Speaker, on April 6, 
Gunars Astra, one of the most prominent and 
respected human rights activists of Latvia, 
died in a hospital in Leningrad. He was only 
56 years old when he succumbed, according 
to Soviet physicians, to a pulmonary embolism 
and heart disease. 
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Gunars Astra first became seriously ill while 
visiting friends in Leningrad approximately a 
month and a half after his release from a 
Soviet labor camp in February 1988. He had 
spent over 19 years in Soviet labor camps as 
a result of trumped-up political charges. In De- 
cember 1983, he had been sentenced to 7 
years labor camp and 5 years internal exile 
following conviction on charges of “anti-Soviet 
agitation and progaganda.” Among his 
“crimes,” were his association with the state- 
ment signed by 45 Baltic dissidents calling for 
the annulment of the Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact 
and the granting of self-determination to the 
Baltic States, presently occupied by the Soviet 
Union. He was also accused of disseminating 
sections of George Orwell’s 1984, and ex- 
tracts from a book written by a Latvian living 
in the West. 

Gunars Astra first attracted the attention of 
the police in 1961, when he escorted a group 
of American acquaintances around Riga, the 
capital of Latvia. Soon afterward, he was ar- 
rested for allegedly having passed sensitive 
information to foreigners. Convicted of “trea- 
son” and “organizing activity against the 
State,. Astra was sentenced to 15 years labor 
camp. 

But Gunars Astra was a man not easily in- 
timidated or tamed by the Soviet police state. 
In 1977, he met with correspondents of Read- 
er's Digest, and in 1979 spoke with officials 
from the U.S. Embassy in Moscow. By 1983, 
when the KGB decided to crack down on na- 
tionalist stirrings in the Baltics, it was inevita- 
ble that Astra would wind up in the dragnet. At 
his trial, the prosecution attorney paid him 
what was probably an unintentional compli- 
ment, referring to him as a “comrade in 
thought” of Dr. Andrei Sakharov. Mr. Speaker, 
| would like to quote briefly from Gunars 
Astra's final statement to the court: 

As a thinking entity, an individual must 
constantly receive information about the 
objective world, and the more varied, so 
much the better * * * 

Lack of information makes a person in- 
capable of rational judgment, his mental 
processes are doomed to atrophy even if 
they have managed to develop at all. A 
person with atrophied mental processes is 
an inferior, humiliated being, he becomes an 
object of manipulation, a toy, a slave. 

If the Soviet rulers of 1983 had understood 
and heeded what Gunars Astra was saying 
then, perhaps he would still be alive. And 
Soviet society itself—economically depleted, 
spiritually exhausted—would not be in such 
critical condition. 

When the people of Latvia staged peaceful 
protests last year to denounce the Stalin 
terror of the past and the Russification of their 
country in the present, one of their demands 
was the release of Gunars Astra from labor 
camp. Even then, the authorities knew that his 
life was in danger due to his poor health and 
the effects of 18 years in the gulag. In Sep- 
tember 1986, Livija Astra, Gunars’ wife, wrote 
to General Secretary Gorbachev that she was 
desperately concerned about her husband's 
condition at the Perm labor camp. “He is 54 
years old,” she said. and his life is in danger, 
as there are no doctors or drugs available in 
the prison.” 

Eventually, Gunars Astra was released in 
February 1988. Unlike Anatoly Marchenko, he 
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did not die on the hands of his wardens. The 
Soviets magnanimously granted him a little 
time with his family, but tragically, about 19 
years too little. 

| am told that thousands of Gunars Astra’s 
fellow countrymen attended his funeral in 
Riga, and that his coffin was wrapped in the 
flag of independent Latvia, while the mourners 
sang traditional Latvian hymns. 

Mr. Speaker, as Chairman of the Helsinki 
Commission, | wish to express my deepest 
condolences to Gunars Astra's wife, Mrs. 
Livija Astra, to their two sons, and to the Lat- 
vian people on the loss of a true patriot. 
Gunars Astra’s memory will surely live forever 
in the hearts of freedom-loving Latvians every- 
where. 


A TRIBUTE TO BANGOR 
CHURCH 


HON. GUS YATRON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 3, 1988 


Mr. YATRON. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
recognize and honor the congregation of 
Bangor Church in Churchtown, PA. On May 
22, 1988, the congregation will celebrate their 
annual “Service of Rogation“ as well as 
Bangor Church's recent listing on the National 
Register of Historic Places. 

Bangor Church has a long and distinguished 
history. It was founded in 1722 by Welsh set- 
tlers who arrived in our area prior to the Penn- 
sylvania Dutch. These settlers named the 
parish after their home church in Caernarvon- 
shire, Wales. Churchtown was a bustling com- 
munity at that time, and it is reported that 
George Washington worshipped at the Bangor 
Church upon his return from the Battle of Fort 
Duquesne. 

The present church structure dates back to 
1832, It is among the earliest Gothic revival 
style churches located in a non coastal part of 
the United States. Soldiers of every war from 
the French and Indian War to World War II are 
buried in the churchyard. As a result of its 
great historical significance, Bangor Church 
was recently listed on the National Register of 
Historic Places. 

The congregation plans to combine this 
celebration with a traditional Service of Roga- 
tion, or prayer for the harvest. This service 
dates back to the fifth century A.D. and was 
originally employed to bless “new seed, young 
flocks and the husbandman of the vineyards.” 
Through the years, the Parish of Bangor 
Church has continued this tradtional rite. For 
this year's service, they are pleased to have 
the Rev. Canon Stanley Imboden as the guest 
speaker. 

The congregation of Bangor Church will be 
doubly blessed on May 22, 1988 with their 
celebration of the church's listing and the 
annual Service of Rogation. They have truly 
done an outstanding job of maintaining the 
Bangor Church as an active place of worship 
as well as an important historic site. Mr. 
Speaker, | know that my colleagues will join 
me commending the congregation on their 
fine work and in wishing them continued suc- 
cess and good fortune in the years to come. 
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TOURISM IN MISSOURI AND 
AMERICA 


HON. IKE SKELTON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 3, 1988 


Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Speaker, for the past 2 
years, my Small Business Subcommittee on 
Exports and Tourism has been holding hear- 
ings around the country to highlight and ex- 
plore the economic importance of tourism. As 
chairman, my task has been to discover how 
the Federal Government can best assist 
American small businesses as they tap into 
the potentially endless market of international 
travelers visiting the United States. 

My State of Missouri, and hometown of Lex- 
ington, provides an excellent example of just 
what tourism can mean to a State and a com- 
munity. During a hearing in Lexington, our 
subcommittee was presented with a wealth of 
local history and scenic attractions. Tourism 
dollars bolster our restaurants, hotels, motels, 
recreational facilities, marinas, souvenir shops, 
travel agents, and service stations, just to 
name a few. In fact, 98 percent of the busi- 
nesses—businesses capable and prepared to 
serve our foreign guests. 

Mr. Speaker, we all know Missouri as the 
“show me” State; well, on behalf of my State, 
we would like to take this opportunity to 
“show off!” We want to show the homes of 
President Harry Truman and Mark Twain, the 
history of the Pony Express and Daniel 
Boone, and the beauty of our magnificent wa- 
terways—like the Lake of the Ozarks—and 
parks. 

| conducted a survey of the 21 counties in 
my district and each and every county has a 
tourist attraction worth visiting, including 
Truman Lake and Truman Dam, the Big Piny 
River, many restored historic homes, wildlife 
preserves, apple festivals, State fairgrounds, 
and battlegrounds from the War Between the 
States. 

No foreign visitor can truly appreciate the 
cultural diversity of the United States without 
traveling to our rural areas. America's heart- 
land offers guests friendly people to welcome 
them, small businesses eager to serve them, 
and attractions to match every interest. 

My goal today is to help promote the people 
and businesses involved in travel and tourism. 
Travel and tourism, America’s third largest 
retail and service industry, produces yearly 
revenues of over $260 billion, is the second 
largest private employer in the Nation—em- 
ployment that has grown over 57 percent over 
the past 10 years. Quite clearly, tourism is big 
business in Missouri and all across the coun- 


Travel and tourism is an industry that af- 
fects not only those directly involved in the 
business, but also virtually every company that 
offers a product or service. Tourists need 
transportation, food, and shelter. These basic 
needs stimulate other nontourist fields such 
as agriculture, meat production, retail trade, 
manufacturing construction, and various serv- 
ice industries. 

Unfortunately, the Federal Government con- 
tinues to refuse to provide meaningful support 
to the programs that are designed to stimulate 
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more travel and tourism in the United States. 
The administration has, for the past number of 
years, tried to eliminate the Federal agency 
that promotes travel from foreign countries to 
the United States—even though it has been 
demonstrated that every dollar spent on travel 
promotion is multiplied and returned manifold 
to the Federal Treasury. 

In this time of the falling dollar overseas, 
many Europeans and Japanese, who were 
previously unable to travel to America, can 
now afford to visit our country. But, instead of 
taking advantage by increasing seed money to 
the U.S. Travel and Tourism Administration 
[USTTA], we are cutting back. Trained per- 
sonnel have been reduced and offices over- 
seas have been closed. Instead of opening 
our doors to international tourists, we are 
making it more difficult for them to come here. 

Tourism is America’s largest business 
export. The United States is the country many 
people want to visit. In addition to promoting 
our larger cities and attractions, we must take 
the opportunity to promote and encourage 
travel to the heart of this Nation—our rural 
areas and small towns. Rural America has 
much to offer foreign guests; it is only lacking 
in the resources needed to encourage foreign 
guests. 

The U.S. Government now ranks on a par 
with Madagascar in the amount of money we 
spend as a country to promote travel from 
abroad. The USTTA has a budget of about 
$11 million to promote the entire United 
States; Canada spends $26 million, and Italy 
spends almost $100 million. As a matter for 
comparison, Mr. Speaker, the tiny country of 
Jamaica is spending $20 million to promote 
their island nation. It is about time for the Fed- 
eral Government to determine what steps to 
take to encourage travel and tourism. Let us 
remember that spending for the USTTA does 
not cost, but it is a short-term loan at a very 
high rate of interest, that is returned to the 
Federal Treasury. 

While | will continue to support sufficient 
funding for the USTTA, budget constraints 
and opposition will certainly continue. With 
these thoughts in mind, | have introduced leg- 
islation, H.R. 2357, which would establish the 
“Tour USA Promotion Corporation,“ a non- 
profit, federally chartered foundation similar to 
the Boy Scouts, American Legion, and Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars. During 1988, my Small 
Business Subcommittee will continue to work 
to bring about a better partnership between 
Government and business—especially those 
businesses in small towns and rural areas—in 
an effort to promote travel and tourism. My 
“Tour USA Promotion Corporation” is an im- 
portant step in that direction. 

Furthermore, at the conclusion of our hear- 
ings, my subcommittee will present additional 
recommendations on how best to implement 
an effective strategy for increasing foreign 
travel to the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, no other country can match 
what the United States has to offer. Our tour- 
ism potential is truly unlimited. No other nation 
can match our combination of history, culture, 
and beauty. Let us join together to take this 
opportunity to encourage foreign guests to 
visit and show them just what makes this 
country great. 
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In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, you can invest 
in a sure thing. Travel and tourism is that sure 
thing. 


FREE MEDICINE FROM THE 
PRIVATE SECTOR 


HON. CHARLES B. RANGEL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 3, 1988 


Mr. RANGEL. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
call the attention of the House to a wonderful 
program administered by the G.D. Searle Co., 
which is providing free heart medications to 
citizens who otherwise could not afford to buy 
them. 

| commend the people at G.D. Searle for 
their concern for those needy individuals who 
are afflicted with heart disease but who 
cannot afford to acquire the medicines re- 
quired to treat them. Our Nation needs more 
instances of the private sector doing some- 
thing to help the less fortunate members of 
our society. 

| wish to insert an article into the RECORD 
which details the aforementioned program. 

[From the New York Times, Apr. 6, 1988] 


NEEDY TO RECEIVE FREE HEART DruGs— 
PHARMACEUTICAL COMPANY To GIVE MEDI- 
CINE TO PEOPLE WHO CANNOT AFFORD IT 


(By Lawrence K. Altman) 


A leading pharmaceutical company an- 
nounced yesterday that it would give all its 
heart drugs free to patients who cannot 
afford them. The manufacturer, G.D. Searle 
& Company of Chicago, called on other 
drug companies to follow its lead. 

Searle said it was undertaking the pro- 
gram because an estimated 37 million Amer- 
icans, including 4.8 million over the age of 
45, have no health insurance. 

Searle said it was adding five heart drugs 
to two it began giving away last year for 
treatment of high blood pressure and 
angina. The five drugs being added to the 
program are used to treat abnormal heart 
rhythm, congestive heart failure and other 
circulatory problems. 

The offer is valid for as long as a patient 
needs the drugs, said Kay Bruno, a spokes- 
woman for Searle. Treatment for high blood 
pressure and many heart problems is life- 
long. 

COST TO COMPANY UNKNOWN 


It is not known how many Americans go 
without heart drugs because they cannot 
afford them, and Searle does not know how 
many Americans will use its products under 
the program, Ms. Bruno said. About 20,000 
patients have obtained the two drugs of- 
fered earlier, she said. 

Under the program, physicians will deter- 
mine the eligibility of patients. Searle will 
provide to physicians and clinics certificates 
that a patient can exchange for the medica- 
tion at a local pharmacy, which will then be 
reimbursed by Searle. 

The drugs involved are: 

Verapamil, sold as Calan and Calan SR, 
among the calcium channel blockers that 
are commonly used to treat high blood pres- 
sure and heart problems like rhythm abnor- 
malities. These are the drugs the company 
has already been giving away for a year. 

Nitroglycerin, sold as Nitrodisc, which is 
administered by patches applied to the skin. 
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Spironolactone, sold as Aldactone, a 
potent diuretic used in the treatment of 
edema and congestive heart failure. 

Two diuretics, spironolactone and hy- 
drochlorothiazide, sold in combination as 
Aldactazide and used in treating congestive 
heart failure. 

Disopyramide phosphate, sold as Norpace 
and Norpace CR, used in the treatment of 
heart rhythm abnormalities. 

To determine eligibility, a physician must 
establish that a patient needs one of the 
drugs and cannot receive it free or under 
private or government insurance programs. 
Searle suggested that patients have an 
annual household income of $8,000 or less 
for one or two people, and $11,000 or less for 
three or more people. However, the compa- 
ny said it was leaving the selection of the 
patients in the hands of physicians. 

In challenging other drug companies to 
start similar programs, Dr. Sheldon G. Gil- 
gore, Searle’s chairman, said that “the 
American pharmaceutical industry can sat- 
isfy the unmet prescription needs of the 
medically indigent patient population in 
this country.” 

Judee Shuler, a spokeswoman for the 
Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association 
in Washington, said it would be “up to indi- 
vidual member companies to respond.” 


PRAISE FROM A. M. A. 


The American Medical Association compli- 
mented Searle on the program. The A. M. A. 
is certainly pleased to see a major pharma- 
ceutical firm taking steps to make impor- 
tant drugs available free of charge to pa- 
tients who could not otherwise afford them, 
and is also pleased that physicians are right- 
ly being made a key part of the process,” 
said Dr. James H. Sammons, executive vice 
president of the Chicago-based organiza- 
tion. 

Any physician, clinic or hospital in the 
United States may ask Searle for the certifi- 
cates for the free drug plan by calling 800- 
542-2526. Searle will deliver $1 million 
worth of certificates today to clinics and 
hospitals in a number of cities. 

Searle's sales last year were $820 million, 
including $130 million from the two forms 
of Calan. The seven drugs being donated ac- 
count for 75 percent of sales volume, Ms. 
Bruno said. 


PHASEOUT OF THE MILITARY 
EDUCATION PROGRAM FOR CI- 
VILIANS OF THE NATIONAL 
GUARD 


HON. JOE MOAKLEY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 3, 1988 


Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
express my strong support for the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from California [Mr. 
DYMALLY] which passed the House yesterday 
as a component to the en bloc amendments 
offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
ASPIN]. The amendment would essentially 
phaseout the Military Education Program for 
civilian technicians of the Army National 
Guard and replace it with a new Reserve Pro- 
gram for civilian technicians in their State. 

| have been quite concerned with the Mili- 
tary Education Program and the inconven- 
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ience the program inflicted upon the techni- 
cians. In response to this concern, | along 
with the gentleman from California [Mr. DYM- 
ALLY] introduced H.R. 1808, which would sus- 
pend the Military Education Program for civil- 
ians of the National Guard while a study was 
undertaken to determine the cost effective- 
ness of the program, its effect on readiness, 
and morale of the civilian technicians. 

The second part of H.R. 1808, which called 
for the study, was incorporated into last year's 
authorization bill. The study, undertaken and 
completed by mid-April, concluded that a new 
State Reserve Program would be less costly, 
have less of an impact on the readiness to 
the unit, and less of an impact on the morale 
of the technicians. 

As a result of the recent report to Congress, 
Representative DYMALLY introduced the 
amendment to phase out the Military Educa- 
tion Program and require that a training pro- 
gram be established in the State that is paral- 
lel to the Military Education Program. | would 
like to go on record in support of the amend- 
ment in the hopes that the measure will allevi- 
ate the inconvenience to Civilian Technicians 
of the Army National Guard. 


A LETTER FROM NICARAGUA 
HON. DALE E. KILDEE 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 3, 1988 


Mr. KILDEE. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
bring to the attention of my colleagues in the 
U.S. House of Representatives the following 
article “A Letter from Nicaragua,” which ap- 
peared in the column “Light One Candle,” by 
Father John Catoir, director of the Christo- 
phers. The truth uttered in this article needs 
no embellishment. 


LIGHT ONE CANDLE 
(By Father John Catoir) 


Archbishop Dom Helder Camara once 
said. When I fed the poor, they called me a 
saint. When I asked Why are they poor?’ 
they called me a communist.” 

I can empathize with the archbishop, 
having received the same kind of accusa- 
tions when a column of mine denounced the 
murderous U.S. program of aid to the Con- 
tras. Having frequently denounced commu- 
nism as a rotten philosophy, I find it amus- 
ing to be called a communist. 

On Feb. 6, 1988, the U.S. Congress voted 
down the Contra aid program. Nevertheless 
the very next day the U.S.-backed rebels 
mined a public road in Quilali, Nicaragua 
and destroyed a bus, killing 17 civilians, in- 
cluding one infant. It was a Claymore anti- 
personnel mine which shreds people to 
death, The 18 people who survived will face 
the prospect of endless operations during 
which tweezers will have to be used to 
remove clusters of shrapnel so that healing 
can begin. 

Attacking innocent civilians to terrorize 
the civilian population is immoral, illegal 
and guaranteed to be counter-productive. 
Americans are now hated in Latin America 
more than ever. Bishop Salvador Berg of 
Bluefields, Nicaragua, wrote to me on Feb. 
3, “We need a lot of cheering up—with 
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bloody war going on all over the place. I was 
in Rosita on Dec. 20 when it was attacked 
. . . 75 died, and 180 injured. We are all 
praying for a change ... knowing guns 
bring war and hate, death and destruction, 
only in prayer and acceptance of persons 
can bring about peace in the name of 
Christ.“ 

Those who back the so-called “feedom 
fighters” think of themselves as patriots. 
They can't understand how those of us who 
opposed those merciless attacks on women 
and children could so easily forget the hor- 
rendously evil legacy of communism. They 
don't want to hear about the Nicaraguan 
body count; they simply want to stop the 
evil empire before it reaches our back door. 

Well, so do I. But evil can be devious. It 
creeps in everywhere, among the good as 
well as the bad. Communists believe that 
the end justifies the means, which is a mor- 
ally bankrupt philosophy. That's why as 
Catholics we must denounce that same phi- 
losophy when our government adopts it as 
the basis of our Latin American policy. Kill- 
ing the innocent is an evil means to attain a 
good end, and it is deplorable. 

An enlightened Latin American policy 
should be based on sound moral principles. 


SUPPORT A VETO OVERRIDE OF 
THE TRADE BILL 


HON. DOUG WALGREN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 3, 1988 


Mr. WALGREN. Mr. Speaker, as a cospon- 
sor of the trade reform bill passed by the 
House almost 1 year ago, | am honored to 
support the conference agreement that has 
now been approved by wide margins in both 
the House and Senate. This legislation is long 
overdue and as critical today to American 
workers, industries and communities as ever, 
particularly as we hear monthly reports of our 
worsening balance of trade. 

Under the Reagan administration, the U.S. 
trade deficit has soared from $34.6 billion in 
1981 to a record high last year of $171.2 bil- 
lion. From 1980 to 1986, the buying power of 
the dollar overseas jumped 40 percent, 
making American exports expensive for for- 
eign consumers while reducing the price of 
foreign imports for Americans. The strong 
buying power of the dollar abroad can be tied 
directly to the unprecedented Federal budget 
deficit that has grown from $29 billion in 1979 
to a record $237 billion in 1986. The deficit is 
now hovering at $150 billion. This deficit has 
been the result of administration tax cuts re- 
ducing revenues from the budget and in- 
creased defense spending and has brought 
havoc to Federal policymaking. Many worth- 
while efforts like health and science research, 
Medicare and education are strangled by in- 
sufficient funds because of the deficit. 

The penetration of imports into our econo- 
my has almost ruined some industries like 
autos, textiles and steel. For every $1 billion 
increase in the trade deficit, 25,000 jobs have 
been lost. Plant closings, farm failures and 
lay-offs in the 1980's have left an average of 
2 million workers a year “dislocated,” accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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The conference agreement that we have 
sent to the President provides a comprehen- 
sive and constructive package of trade revi- 
sions designed to halt the deterioration of our 
markets and promote fair trade internationally. 
It has become painfully clear that many of our 
trading partners do not abide by our standards 
of fairness and open markets. 

The Reagan administration has clearly not 
used the trade tools it has in law to stop 
unfair trade practices. The conference agree- 
ment would address this problem, requiring 
the President to retaliate against violations of 
trade agreements, permitting him to waive this 
requirement only in specific circumstances. In 
addition, the agreement would transfer from 
the President to the U.S. Trade Representa- 
tive, authority to decide whether a foreign 
practice is unfair under U.S. law. 

The conference agreement would also 
strengthen the Trade Adjustment Assistance 
Program to retrain American workers who 
suffer trade-related unemployment. It includes 
plant closing legislation, requiring businesses 
employing 100 or more workers to give 60-day 
notice of plant closings that would result in job 
loss for 50 or more workers. Plant closings rip 
communities apart, creating a downward eco- 
nomic spiral that leaves little but despair. 
While this will not stop plant closings, it will at 
least give workers notice and hopefully time to 
find a new job. 

The legislation also places restrictions on 
steel imports from countries with which the 
United States has no voluntary restraint 
agreement [VRA], if the steel was melted and 
poured in a VRA country in order to circum- 
vent export restrictions. 

By enacting trade legislation this year, Con- 
gress is taking strong steps to enhance the 
long-term competitiveness of American indus- 
try and turn back the ever-widening gap in our 
balance of trade. We are demanding from our 
trading partners nothing more and nothing 
less than a level playing field. This legislation 
signals to our trading partners that we will no 
longer tolerate closed markets for our exports 
and violations of trade laws while permitting a 
flood of cheap imports and Government-subsi- 
dized dumping in our domestic markets. 


Each of the monthly economic indexes 
makes it more and more apparent that the 
trade deficit is seriously affecting the basic 
and fundamental health of the American econ- 
omy. We have an opportunity to reverse this 
trend and toward that end, | urge my col- 
leagues to support a veto override if, as he 
has threatened, the President vetoes the 
trade bill. 


DEATH IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
HON. STENY H. HOYER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 3, 1988 
Mr. HOYER. Mr. Speaker, Pavel Wonka, a 
Charter 77 signatory, died last week while 
being held in a Czechoslovak prison. As a 
member of Charter 77, the Czechoslovak citi- 
zens’ initiative which has championed human 
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rights causes for over a decade now, Wonka 
dedicated his life to securing for others basic 
fundamental freedoms. 

Although the circumstances surrounding his 
death remain unclear, what is certain is that 
Mr. Wonka never should have been in prison 
to begin with and would probably be alive 
today had he not been sentenced unjustly and 
treated brutally. 

Pavel Wonka was in good health prior to his 
first imprisonment from 1984 to 1985. In 1986, 
barely a year after serving his first 14-month 
sentence, Wonka was rearrested and sen- 
tenced to a catagory 3 prison facility—the 
most brutal type of prison in Czechoslovakia. 
Wonka’s crime consisted of attempting to run 
for public office. For this he was charged with 
incitement under paragraph 100 of the Czech- 
oslovak Penal Code. For this he was sen- 
tenced to 21 months in prison, to be followed 
by 3 years of protective supervision. 

During his 21 months in prison, Wonka's 
health deteriorated dramatically due to the 
severe prison conditions and the beatings 
which he suffered there. Unable to carry out 
prison work because of his failing health, he 
was retried in September of 1987 for failing to 
fulfill his official duties. It was his physical ap- 
pearance in court in the fall of 1987 which 
shocked his family and friends. Numerous ap- 
peals on Wonka’s behalf finally resulted in a 
transfer, first to a prison hospital, and then to 
a somewhat less harsh prison. Upon complet- 
ing his 21 months, imprisonment, Wonka was 
released this February. 

Less than 2 months after his release, 
Wonka was rearrested on April 5. On April 22, 
just 3 days before his death, he was sen- 
tenced to 5 months in prison for allegedly vio- 
lating the conditions of his so-called protective 
supervision—the euphemism used by the 
Czechoslovak authorities to describe the ex- 
tension of one’s imprisonment beyond the 
walls of the prison itself. Coincidentally, 
Wonka's third arrest came just after he ap- 
plied to emigrate, and his detention prevented 
him from attending the civil proceedings which 
he had initiated to sue the Government for 
wrongful arrest. 

Pavel Wonka, Charter 77 signatory, believed 
in the Helsinki Final Act—the act which the 
Czechoslovak Government pledged to imple- 
ment. He believed he had the right to know 
and act upon his rights, as guaranteed in prin- 
ciple VII of the Final Act. His dedicated efforts 
to promote respect for human rights and fun- 
damental freedoms led to his wrongful incar- 
ceration and ultimately to his death at the age 
of 35. His death is a tragic reminder of how 
much work there is yet to be done. 


WELCOME TO SOVIET JEWRY 
ACTIVISTS 


HON. GUS YATRON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 3, 1988 


Mr. YATRON. Mr. Speaker, today the distin- 
guished leadership of the National Conference 
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of Soviet Jewry and other Soviet Jewry activ- 
ists are in Washington. | am pleased to wel- 
come them. 

The NCSJ and its 50 national member 
agencies and 300 local community councils, 
federations, and committees, have, since 
1971, been in the forefront of the movement 
on behalf of Soviet Jews in this country. This 
was the same group which coordinated the 
spectacular showing of nearly a quarter of a 
million Americans who demonstrated on the 
Mall here in Washington last December 6, on 
the eve of the third summit meeting between 
President Reagan and General Secretary Gor- 
bachev. 

For two decades the NCSJ has worked dili- 
gently and tirelessly to help Jews leave the 
U.S.S.R. in accordance with international law, 
and to help those who choose to remain in 
the Soviet Union to live freely. NCSJ activists 
are here this week at an important time in 
United States-Soviet relations. The upcoming 
Moscow summit will be a major world event 
for it marks the first visit of an American Presi- 
dent to Moscow in 14 years. These Jewish 
leaders are here to lend their support to our 
Government for its stated commitment to 
human rights. They will continue to stress their 
concerns until the U.S.S.R. grants basic free- 
doms and justice to Soviet Jews and other op- 
pressed religious groups in the Soviet Union. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Human Rights and International Organizations, 
| have worked closely with the National Con- 
ference for many years. Members of my sub- 
committee and |, on countless occasions, 
have looked to this organization as an accu- 
rate source for information and expertise on 
Soviet Jewry. The Washington office always 
provides us with reliable and timely informa- 
tion which assists us in combatting human 
rights abuses. 

Mr. Speaker, the struggle to help Soviet 
Jews has not been an easy one. There have 
been successes and failures, tears and cele- 
brations. Yet, it is indeed a testament to the 
nature of this country and to the Jewish 
people that an organization such as the NCSJ 
continues to press forward with its concerns 
for others after so many years of battle. | am 
certain that my colleagues will agree that 
every advocate of a just cause should look to 
the Soviet Jewry movement and the National 
Conference when fatigue sets in and the 
desire to forge on wanes. 


SOVIET REFUSENIKS 
HON. IKE SKELTON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 3, 1988 


Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Speaker, knowing that 
so many of our colleagues are concerned 
about human rights around the world, | would 
like to bring to their attention the plight of two 
Soviet refuseniks, Anna and losif Klebanov- 
Lokshim. 

Both Anna and losif were fired from their 
jobs as engineers when the couple applied for 
exit visas in June 1984. The Soviet Govern- 
ment denied this request on the grounds that 
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Anna and losif were exposed to important 
State secrets. They were denied visas again 
in December 1987. Surely, such secrets are 
outdated by now. 


losif has been unemployed since his original 
application for religious freedom was denied. 
The family’s only economic support is Anna's 
mother's pension and a small salary earned 
by Anna. 

Recently, the Soviet Union and the United 
States signed the INF Treaty abolishing a 
whole class of nuclear weapons. Relations be- 
tween the two nations are at a high point on 
the rythmic curve they seem to follow. 


In December, the United Nations celebrated 
the 39th anniversary of the signing of the Dec- 
laration of International Human Rights, an 
effort to extent human rights to the entire 
world, rights that Americans already enjoy. 
The Soviet Union is a signator of this docu- 
ment. Can we not demand of the Soviet Union 
the same compliance to this treaty as they 
appear to want to give to the INF Treaty? 


It is an obligation of free people of nations 
such as ours to protect the principles of free- 
dom. This is what | do here today. 

This weekend, as you walk into your chosen 
place of worship, for a moment realize the 
principle of freedom you just expressed, and 
those people of the world that cannot. 


RECOGNIZING NEW YORK 
CITY’S TALENTED ARTS STU- 
DENTS 


HON. CHARLES B. RANGEL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 3, 1988 


Mr. RANGEL. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
call the attention of the House to the high 
level of achievement by the students of New 
York's Fiorello H. La Guardia High School. 
Twenty-two students of this specialized high 
school in the arts and music have recently 
won honors and prizes in the national compe- 
tition called the Arts Recognition and Talent 
Search [ARTS]. 


These students of La Guardia High School 
won twice as many awards for their excel- 
lence in drama, music, and dance than any 
other high school which competed in this na- 
tional competition. This attests to the commit- 
ment and excellence of the faculty and the 
hard work and dedication of the students of 
La Guardia High School. In addition, their 
achievement illustrates that public schools 
can produce excellent young people, if they 
are just given the chance and resources re- 
quired. 

am proud that this great school of the arts 
resides in my congressional district and want 
to applaud these fine aspiring, actors, danc- 
ers, musicians, and artists for their achieve- 
ments. These talented and wonderful young 
people are a credit to their school, their teach- 
ers, parents, and community. | wish to insert 
into the record an article which appeared in 
the New York Daily News which details the 
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achievements of the students of La Guardia 
High School. 
(From the New York Daily News, Apr. 14, 


We've Got Arts—LaGuARDIA HIGH SCHOOL 
WIN PILE OF PRIZES 


(By Joyce Young) 


Roll over, Bronx Science and Stuyvasant 
High Schools! The students at LaGuardia 
High School of the Arts say they're winning 
awards that carry as much fame as the Wes- 
tinghouse science prizes—and that if anyone 
wants to count, they've piled up more prizes 
than any other specialized city high school. 
But, who's counting? 

The 22 students who just won honors in 
the nationwide Arts Recognition and Talent 
Search (ARTS) in Miami might want to do 
so. In that national competition alone, the 
LaGuardia contingent snared almost twice 
as many awards as any other arts high 
school in the country. The awards in dance 
and drama were handed out in ceremonies 
yesterday at the Lincoln Center high 
school. 

“It’s unfortunate that the ARTS awards 
haven't been publicized as much as the na- 
tional math and science competitions for 
high school students,” LaGuardia Principal 
Paul Saronson said yesterday. “The awards 
are equally prestigious, in my view, and can 
lead to students becoming presidential 
scholars.” 

The school learned yesterday that one of 
its ARTS winners, Alexander Burgos, 17, 
had done just that. In addition to $3,000, 
Burgos snared a coveted chance to go to 
Washington to perform three dramatic 
monologues at the Kennedy Center and per- 
haps win a presidential medal. 

Burgos, a native of Richmond Hill, 
Queens, said he planned to use the prize 
money to pay tuition at Fordham Universi- 
ty, where he will study drama and dance. He 
now trains with the Alvin Alley Dance The- 
ater, and has appeared on the children's tel- 
evision show “Sesame Street,” as well as in 
one feature film, 

“I was one of the gang members. Type- 
cast, what else?” said Burgos, whose parents 
were born in Cuba and Puerto Rico. 


BEEN DOING IT FOR YEARS 


His teacher, Peter Treitler, said Burgos 
was tops as a student, but so were the 2,600 
others attending the public school created 
especially for youngsters preparing for ca- 
reers in the arts. 

“We've been winning these awards for 
years,” said Treitler, who, like many other 
staff members, said it was all but impossible 
to total the number of student prizes. 
Treitler himself graduated from the old 
High School of the Performing Arts, which 
in 1984 absorbed the High School of Music 
and Art to become LaGuardia. 

ARTS winner Alex Desert, 17, of Kew 
Gardens Hills, Queens, another actor, won 
$500 in the Miami competition. But he was 
more anxious yesterday about a part he 
hoped to get in a new television series. 

If he didn't get it, Desert said, he plans to 
take a year off before going to college, just 
to see where his training so far could take 
him. He's already appeared on the daytime 
drama “Ryan's Hope“ and in a film for 
junior high school students. Is he the next 
Theo Huxtable, the character played by 
Malcolm Jamal Warner on “The Cosby 
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Show?” No, Desert said yesterday, “I'm the 
next James Earl Jones—I hope.“ 

The students at the High School of the 
Arts have the usual high-school academic 
education, coupled with intensive study in 
art, drama, dance, instrumental and vocal 
music. Admission to the four-year school is 
on a competitive basis, and more than 
16,000 students applied last year for the 650 
freshman class slots. 


WITHOUT MOBILITY, START 
WON'T GO 


HON. NORMAN D. DICKS 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 3, 1988 


Mr. DICKS. Mr. Speaker, on Thursday, the 
House will be debating the future direction of 
our ICBM Program. At that time we will be dis- 
cussing the importance of mobility, especially 
in anticipation of a strategic arms reduction 
agreement that cuts the forces on both sides 
by nearly 50 percent. 

am convinced that such an environment 
will place a premium on survivability for the 
fewer forces that remain. That means not only 
should we move toward mobility, but it is also 
in our interest to move away from destabilizing 
highly mirved systems such as MX. Both of 
these factors argue for development and de- 
ployment of the small ICBM. 


| am sensitive to the cost issue surrounding 
Midgetman. But a fact of life is that there is a 
price to pay for stability, just as there is going 
to be a price to pay in enhanced conventional 
forces for reducing our reliance on nuclear 
weapons in Europe. But | believe it is a price 
worth paying, and in comparison to many 
major programs, including the cost to develop, 
purchase and operate the B-1 for 20 years, it 
is not out of line. 

Jeffery Record, a long-time military analyst, 
formerly with The Heritage Foundation and 
now with the Hudson Institute, so he is no lib- 
eral, put the case for Midgetman with START 
very well in an article that appeared in the Los 
Angeles Times on April 27. | ask unanimous 
consent to insert in the RECORD so that my 
colleagues can review his arguments prior to 
our vote on Thursday. 


(From the Los Angeles Times, Apr. 27, 1988] 
WITHOUT Mositity, START Won't Go: To 
BE ABLE To Live WITH 50 PERCENT CUTS, 
WE NEED MIDGETMAN 
(By Jeffrey Record) 


The proposed U.S.-Soviet strategic arms 
reduction treaty, which the Reagan Admin- 
istration wants to conclude with such un- 
seemly haste, is not only internally contra- 
dictory but also at odds with the sound 
advice of the President's own 1983 blue- 
ribbon Scowcroft Commission on strategic 
forces. 

As outlined by Administration spokesmen, 
the agreement—known as START—would 
mandate about a 50% cut in existing Ameri- 
can and Soviet inventories of strategic nu- 
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clear weapons. Reportedly, this would in- 
clude a limit of 1,500 warheads on land- 
based inter-continental ballistic missiles. 

Proponents argue that cuts of this magni- 
tude enhance deterrence by drastically re- 
ducing the number of warheads that the So- 
viets could launch against so-called “hard” 
targets like the American ICBMs, Unfortu- 
nately, this argument ignores the fact that 
the same agreement would drastically 
reduce the number of U.S. hard targets that 
the Soviets would have to cover. 

Moreover, a 50% cut would place a premi- 
um on attaining the highest measure of sur- 
vivability for the remaining U.S. strategic 
nuclear forces. In the case of land-based 
ICBMs, this would seem to dictate a sharply 
reduced reliance on fixed-silo delivery sys- 
tems—such as the Minuteman III or MX 
missiles—in favor of mobile systems. These 
include the Midgetman ICBM, recommend- 
ed by the Scowcroft Commission, or the 
more recently proposed rail-mobile MX. Fi- 
nally, a 50% cut would seem to mandate the 
avoidance of concentrating too many war- 
heads on a relatively small number of mis- 
siles; to do so would inflate the potentially 
catastrophic consequences of a Soviet first 
strike against U.S. retaliatory forces. 

The Soviets clearly understand these im- 
peratives. They understand the self-evident 
truth that it is harder to hit a moving target 
than a stationary one and, therefore, that 
the investment in mobility enhances deter- 
rence by reducing incentives to strike first. 

The Soviets are already deploying the rail- 
mobile SS-24 and the road-mobile SS-25. 
They also are moving away from their tradi- 
tional penchant from cramming the most 
possible warheads on each missile; the SS- 
25 carries only one warhead. 

By contrast, the United States has yet to 
deploy a single mobile missile. Worse, the 
Administration has done little to promote 
the Midgetman (the Defense Department 
opposes it) and has even instructed its arms- 
control negotiators in Geneva to seek a com- 
plete ban on mobile missiles. 

It is difficult to fathom the Administra- 
tion's reasoning on this critical matter. Has 
it proposed the ban simply for bargaining 
purposes? If so, does it really believe that 
the Soviets would be prepared to trade away 
systems they have already deployed in ex- 
change for the undeployed Midgetman, for 
which the Administration itself has shown 
no enthusiasm? 

Has the Administration concluded that 
there are not enough dollars or votes in the 
Congress to carry the Midgetman to deploy- 
ment? (If so, this would be attributable in 
large measure to the Administration's own 
inaction.) 

Does it believe that any nuclear delivery 
system not subject to effective verification 
should be eliminated? And how would a ban 
on mobile missiles be verified? 

Or is the Administration's proposed ban 
just another example of inconsistent and 
confused thinking when it comes to master- 
ing the challenge of relating arms control to 
force planning? 

The key question is whether mobile 
ICBMs enhance the stability of deterrence. 
It is not (for example) whether a ban on 
mobile missiles would make a START agree- 
ment easier to conclude and verify, thereby 
affording the Reagan Administration one 
last arms-control “triumph,” 

Given the prospects for a 50% cut in stra- 
tegic nuclear weapons, the rationale for the 
Midgetman is greater today than it was in 
1983 when first recommended by the Scow- 
croft Commission. 
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Deployment of, say, 250 to 500 single-war- 
head Midgetmans would also distribute re- 
maining land-based ICBM warheads over a 
much larger number of missiles. This infla- 
tion of “aim points” would make it virtually 
impossible for the Soviets to “clean out” the 
entire U.S. land-based ICBM force in a 
single strike. 

A total ban on mobile systems, attended 
by a limit of 1,500 warheads for land-based 
ICBMs, would force the United States to 
distribute those warheads over a smaller, 
and therefore more vulnerable, force of al- 
ready deployed missiles. The present force 
of 50 MX missiles, each carrying 10 war- 
heads, would consume fully one-third of 
that total. The remaining 1,000 warheads 
could be retained among the older U.S. Min- 
uteman II and Minuteman III ICBMs. 

But since there are 450 single-warhead 
Minuteman IIs and 550 triple-warhead Min- 
uteman IIIs, a large number of both types 
would have to be junked to accommodate 
the warhead limit. The end result—a U.S. 
land-based ICBM force smaller in size and 
lacking mobility—would be a far more 
tempting target for a Soviet first strike. A 
real “window of vulnerability” could then 
open. 

Paradoxically the Administration, though 
indifferent to the Midgetman, favors de- 
ployment to 50 additional MX missiles in a 
rail-mobile mode. How the Administration 
can reconcile its support for a rail-mobile 
MX with its proposed ban on all mobile 
ICBMs remains a mystery. Moreover, de- 
ployment of 50 more MXs could mean con- 
centrating 1,000 warheads, or two-thirds of 
the permissible limit for land-based ICBMs, 
on only 100 missiles. 

Unless the Administration’s object is 
simply to hang another arms-control treaty 
on the wall, its present approach to START 
makes no sense, either in terms of promot- 
ing stability in the U.S.-Soviet nuclear bal- 
ance or in terms of harmonizing U.S. force 
planning and arms-control objectives. 

The proposed ban on mobile ICBMs 
should be discarded and deployment of the 
Midgetman accelerated, or START should 
be stopped. 


ENFORCE EQUALITY IN THE 
TRADES 


HON. NANCY PELOSI 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 3, 1988 


Ms. PELOSI. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
bring to the attention of my colleagues an im- 
portant article by our esteemed colleague and 
dean of the California delegation, Representa- 
tive DON Eowaros. This article appeared in 
the April 28, 1988, Los Angeles Times. It fo- 
cuses on the need to enforce equal employ- 
ment opportunities for women in the trade 
business. | thank Congressman EDWARDS for 
bringing this issue to the public's attention and 
for recognizing the fact that women should 
have the right to participate in any trade they 
choose without facing unnecessary difficulties 
and/or harassment in the workplace. 

| encourage my colleagues to read this arti- 
cle on the vital role of women in America’s 
work force. 
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[From the Los Angeles Times, Apr. 28, 1988] 
ENFORCE EQUALITY IN THE TRADES 
(By Don Edwards) 


Rosie the Riveter never wanted to quit 
her job. A 1944 survey showed that most of 
the 2.9 million women in the high-paying, 
non-traditional work force during World 
War II wanted to stay. But when the war 
had been won, women who had been an es- 
sential part of wartime production were 
channeled back to women's work"’—clerical 
jobs, domestic service and the like. 

Today, apart from program in professions 
such as law and medicine, women remain 
overwhelmingly concentrated in low-paying 
occupations. More than one-third of all em- 
ployed women work in clerical jobs. Full- 
time women workers earn a median income 
of $16,000, compared to full-time men work- 
ers’ $25,000. 

A House subcommittee recently held hear- 
ings on women in the skilled blue-collar 
trades. Women who had pioneered in such 
trades as carpentry and heavy equipment 
operation in the 1970s testified that when 
they first entered their field, they believed 
many more women would follow. 


They had good reason for their belief. In 
1978 the Department of Labor established 
regulations requiring goals and timetables 
designed to increase women’s participation 
in the trades; an immediate 20% goal for 
women was set for apprenticeship. (Appren- 
ticeship is paid, on-the-job training, the 
pathway into most of the skilled trades.) A 
more modest 6.9% goal was set for women in 
each craft on federally funded construction 
sites. 

But there was no second wave. The 
Reagan Administration refused to enforce 
the regulations. By 1987 women in the 
skilled trades were practically invisible, less 
than 2% of the work force in most of these 
highly paid jobs. 

It is not that there are no women ready to 
do the work. Advocacy organizations like 
Vermont’s STEP-UP for Women, Boston's 
Women in the Building Trades and Trades- 
women of Philadelphia prepare women 
stuck in low-paying, dead-end jobs to enter 
the trades. They report that they have to 
turn away applicants. In New York City, 
NEW (Non-traditional Employment for 
Women) has helped hundreds of women— 
more than 80% of the women “hard hats” in 
the city—go from welfare to the hiring hall. 

It's not that there is no work. Construc- 
tion is booming in Los Angeles, Boston, 
Maine and in many other cities and states. 
About 119,000 mason jobs will be vacant 
over the next five years. 

The few women who make it through the 
door suffer from the effects of job isolation 
and sexual harassment. In job interviews, 
they are asked insulting questions about 
what their husbands will think of their 
working in construction, who will mind 
their children, or why they can’t find some- 
thing else to keep them busy. 

A member of the Laborers’ Union, recent- 
ly off welfare and delighted at the chance to 
support her six children, testified, “You 
must always do everything the hard way. 
Even though everyone was always working 
in teams, I almost all the time had to work 
alone. Instead of being able to use a dolly as 
the men did to move Masonite, I had to lift 
and carry it from one end of the hall or to 
other floors by myself.” 

Sexual harassment is common, including 
insults about a woman worker's sexual pref- 
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erence, sexually explicit graffiti and peep- 
holes in the women's locker rooms. Unequal 
training and job-rotation opportunities also 
plague the few women who finally are 
hired, 


A California study shows that one-third of 
women who leave the trades do so because 
of sexual harassment. In San Francisco, or- 
ganizations have had to institute occupa- 
tional-stress counseling to help women stay 
on the job. The 1978 Department of Labor 
regulations required trade employers receiv- 
ing federal funding to hire at least two 
women when possible, and mandated a 
working environment free of harassment, 
intimidation and coercion. These regula- 
tions, like the ones establishing goals and 
timetables, have never been enforced. 


The Department of Labor's own studies 
prove that goals and timetables have 
worked in the maritime and coal-mining in- 
dustries and were exceeded on the Alaskan 
pipeline, where more than 2,500 women 
worked as operating engineers, Teamsters 
and laborers. Yet an official told the sub- 
committee the labor department still pre- 
ferred the “glove” to the “bat” approach. 

It's time to take the gloves off. The histo- 
ry of our equal employment opportunity ef- 
forts shows that employers respond to seri- 
ous enforcement efforts, not to the kid- 
glove treatment. It is outrageous that the 
Administration is still not planning to en- 
force 10-year-old regulations. It is uncon- 
scionable to ask women to wait any longer. 
The 20% goal for women in apprenticeship 
should be implemented immediately and up- 
dated annually. The 6.9% goal for women on 
federally-funded sites must be raised. 


Women should not have to put up with in- 
sulting interviews, poor-quality training or 
energy-draining harassment while on the 
job. They should not have to choose be- 
tween a paycheck and freedom from intimi- 
dation. It’s been 45 years since Rosie the 
Riveter was sent home. It's time to break 
down the barriers that keep women from 
full participation in the work force. They 
need the work and the country needs them. 


BRIG. GEN. JOSHUA SHANI—A 
MODERN HERO 


HON. LAWRENCE J. SMITH 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 3, 1988 


Mr. SMITH of Florida. Mr. Speaker, the 
State of Israel is in the midst of celebrating 
the 40th anniversary of its reestablishment as 
a nation-state. As we are all aware, a hallmark 
of those 40 years has been incessant Arab 
belligerence toward the Jewish State. Let 
there be no illusions, the Israelis have sur- 
vived six Arab-Israeli conflicts due to their 
burning desire to live free in a democratic so- 
ciety. 

This Sunday, an event will be taking place 
in Miami, FL, that embodies the spirit of the 
Israelis. The David Ben-Gurion Culture Club 
will be celebrating 40 years of Israeli inde- 
pendence by hosting a gala dinner. Delivering 
the keynote speech at the gala will be Brig. 
Gen. Joshua Shani. Both the David Ben- 
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Gurion Culture Club and Brig. Gen. Joshua 
Shani are exceptional in their own right. 

Brig. Gen. Joshua Shani is a typical Israeli 
in the sense that he, like all other young Israe- 
li men, was required to serve in the Israel de- 
fense forces [IDF]. It is his achievements in 
the IDF and the degree of his commitment to 
the security of the State of Israel that sets him 
apart. General Shani participated in one of the 
most sensational hostage rescue attempts of 
all time—lIsrael's successful rescue of hos- 
tages in Entebbe, Uganda. The importance of 
this event transcends the value of saving 
Jewish lives. International opponents of Israel 
finally took note that the Jewish State would 
not role over to terrorists. 

Although the Entebbe mission might be the 
most memorable mission General Shani has 
undertaken, his role as a wing commander in 
the Israeli Air Force and as an officer at the 
Air Force Headquarters in Tel Aviv, are equal- 
ly significant in terms of protecting the security 
of the State of Israel. 

General Shani continues to serve the cause 
of Israel in his capacity as the air attaché to 
the Israeli Embassy in Washington, DC. 

| commend General Shani for his unwaver- 
ing commitment to the security of the Jewish 
people and the professional manner in which 
he has performed these tasks. | welcome him 
to the city of Miami. 

General Shani will be addressing a very 
special group of people on Sunday—the David 
Ben-Gurion Culture Club. In 1975, a small 
group of Holocaust survivors, led by Carl Ro- 
senkopf, banded together to form an organi- 
zation of patriotic Americans who supported 
the State of Israel and humanitarian causes at 
home. This was the genesis of the David Ben- 
Gurion Culture Club. 

Since its inception, this vital organization 
has supported a number of philanthropic. and 
humanitarian causes in the Greater Miami 
area including hospitals, veterans groups, 
blind children, universities, and scholarships 
for needy students. With outstanding citizens 
such as Rose Rotmench, Morris Laufer, Eddy 
Estrajch, and Max Wein involved in the organi- 
zation, | am confident that the David Ben- 
Gurion Culture Club will continue to make val- 
uable contributions to the city of Miami. 

Mr. Speaker, on the occasion of Israel's 
40th birthday, | am proud to congratulate Brig. 
Gen. Joshua Shani and the David Ben-Gurion 
Culture Club. 


IMPROVING THE LIFESAVING 
CAPABILITIES ON PASSENGER 
FERRIES 


HON. MIKE LOWRY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 3, 1988 


Mr. LOWRY of Washington. Mr. Speaker, | 
rise to introduce legislation which will correct 
a serious safety problem on passenger ferry 
vessels operating on Puget Sound in Wash- 
ington State. That problem is the lack of ade- 
quate numbers of liferafts and life boats to ac- 
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commodate all passengers riding on these 
vessels. Current Coast Guard regulations re- 
quire only enough liferafts and life boats to 
accommodate 36 passengers. Yet these ves- 
sels regularly carry up to 2,500 people. 

When the Coast Guard originally developed 
these regulations, they assumed that a full 
complement of liferafts was necessary be- 
cause the vessels navigate relatively close to 
shore. Although most of these vessels oper- 
ate within approximately 4 miles from shore, 
the Coast Guard failed to recognize that if 
passengers were forced into the cold waters 
of Puget Sound, within 20 minutes they would 
be suffering from advanced stages of hypo- 
thermia. Hypothermia very rapidly causes the 
victims to lose consciousness. In addition, the 
presence of fog, which is a common occur- 
rence on Puget Sound, could substantially 
slow rescue efforts. Without the protection of 
a floatable platform or a liferaft, ferry passen- 
gers, if in the water, would face an increased 
tisk of death from hypothermia. 

The legislation | am introducing will correct 
this serious oversight by instructing the Coast 
Guard to develop and implement regulations 
requiring these vessels to be equipped with 
liferafts with sufficient capacity to accommo- 
date all passengers and employees on such 
vessels. 


A TRIBUTE TO MAXWELL RABB 
HON. ROBERT K. DORNAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 3, 1988 


Mr. DORNAN of California. Mr. Speaker, 
yesterday Maxwell Rabb became the longest 
serving U.S. Ambassador to Italy in the history 
of our diplomatic relations with that country. 
This is a record of truly outstanding service to 
our country. 

| have known Max both personally and pro- 
fessionally for many years. His is one of the 
outstanding careers in our U.S. Foreign Serv- 
ice. As our longest serving Reagan ambassa- 
dorial appointee, he has worked on a new ex- 
tradition treaty with Italy which has permitted 
joint action in prosecuting international drug 
traffickers and organized crime, and he was 
involved in three multinational peace forces 
sent by Western powers to the Middle East. 
Because of his outstanding service, Ambassa- 
dor Rabb in 1982 was named "Cavaliere di 
Gran Croce” by Italian President Sandro Per- 
tini, an honor awarded to foreigners for distin- 
guished contributions to the Italian Republic. 
In short, the Ambassador's career has been 
distinguished by numerous diplomatic suc- 
cesses. 

in his term as Ambassador to Italy, Ambas- 
sador Rabb has been intimately involved in 
some of the most difficult and sensitive for- 
eign policy situations of the past 7% years. 
For example, the decision to base nuclear 
armed cruise missiles at Comiso, Sicily, the 
kidnapping of Brig. Gen. James L. Dozier, and 
the Achille Lauro incident were all issues that 
had the potential to easily damage United 
States- Italy relations. Yet because of Ambas- 
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sador Rabb's diplomatic skills and profession- 
alism, these incidents were satisfactorily re- 
solved and our relationship with Italy remained 
solid. 

Mr. Speaker, the United States is very fortu- 
nate to have a person the caliber of Max 
Rabb serving in one of our most important 
ambassadorial posts. His keen intellect and 
extensive business and diplomatic experience 
have made Mr. Rabb respected and admired 
both within the Government of Italy and within 
our own. | hope that when Vice President 
Bush takes the President's oath of office next 
January, he asks Maxwell Rabb to either stay 
on as Ambassador to Italy or take on the 
challenge of an equally important diplomatic 
post. 


LONG-TERM HEALTH CARE 
MARKETS DEVELOPMENT ACT 


HON. DAVID DREIER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 3, 1988 


Mr. DREIER of California. Mr. Speaker, 
today | am introducing H.R. 4510 the Long- 
Term Health Care Markets Development Act. 
It is a comprehensive bill to facilitate private 
sector development of long-term health care 
insurance. 

Specifically, the legislation would allow for 
tax-exempt withdrawals from IRA's for the pur- 
pose of purchasing long-term care insurance. 
It would allow a company to offer a higher de- 
ductible health insurance package and con- 
tribute the premium savings to an employee 
IRA, whereby the funds could be withdrawn 
tax-free to purchase catastrophic or long-term 
health care insurance. 

In addition, it would eliminate the Certificate 
of Public Need [COPN] Program, which many 
States use to limit competition in the nursing 
home industry and keep nursing home costs 
artifically high. It would also allow for the con- 
version of life insurance policies to long-term 
care insurance, and provide preferential tax 
treatment of long-term care insurance re- 
serves similar to the tax treatment of life insur- 
ance reserves. 

The availability and affordability of long-term 
health care is of great concern to older Ameri- 
cans. With the elderly population increasing in 
numbers, efforts must be made to address the 
long-term care problem before it becomes a 
national crisis. Unfortunately, some of our col- 
leagues are proposing to fill the long-term 
care void by expanding the Medicare program 
to provide expensive and unneeded health 
care benefits. 

In the next several weeks, the House is ex- 
pected to consider the conference report to 
H.R. 2740, to so-called Medicare Catastrophic 
Protection Act. If enacted into law, this meas- 
ure would impose massive premium increases 
on Medicare beneficiaries for coverage most 
of them receive through supplemental insur- 
ance. In addition, it neglects the most cata- 
strophic costs associated with long-term 
care—expensive nursing home care or home- 
care for the chronically ill. 
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A home health care bill, H.R. 3436, is also 
scheduled for floor consideration in the next 
several weeks. It proposes a 5-year, $24 bil- 
lion tax increase on workers and the elderly in 
addition to the premium increases contained 
in H.R. 2740. And like H.R. 2740, it fails to 
provide for nursing home care. 

The reason these two measures fail to pro- 
vide comprehensive long-term health care 
coverage is obvious. According to a recent 
Harvard study, folding long-term care into 
Medicare could add $50 billion a year to the 
program’s $85 billion budget. To finance a 
long-term care program, a substantial increase 
in the Medicare payroll tax would be neces- 
sary because of projected deficits in both the 
Medicare Trust Fund and in the general treas- 
ury. Such a tax increase, which is proposed in 
a limited form in H.R. 3436, would be devas- 
tating to workers and to the Medicare system. 

A massive federally sponsored long-term 
care program is not necessary, and we should 
stop misleading the elderly by paying lip serv- 
ice to long-term care with hollow legislation. 
Instead, Congress should encourage a market 
solution to this serious and growing problem. 

According to the Health Insurance Associa- 
tion of America, good private long-term care 
insurance policies offering nursing home and 
home health services are available in all 50 
States. Also, in the last 6 months, employer- 
sponsored group products have entered the 
market. Over time, long-term care insurance 
products are sure to grow in number, and in 
the services offered. 

Unfortunately, H.R. 2470 and H.R. 3436 
combined would effectively destroy this grow- 
ing private long-term care insurance market. 
Rather than duplicating and, consequently, 
wiping out this market, we should offer incen- 
tives for the industry to create efficient, com- 
petitive, and cost-effective long-term care in- 
surance products. The Long-Term Health 
Care Markets Development Act would provide 
a number of such incentives. 

Mr. Speaker, it is unrealistic to believe that 
a massive, federally-sponsored program is the 
solution to the long-term health care crisis 
facing the elderly. That is evidenced by the 
fact that neither H.R. 2740 nor H.R. 3436 pro- 
vides for the most severe long-term care 
needs, despite their enormous price tags. 
Rather, any future solution must include a 
viable private sector delivery system. H.R. 
4510 would provide some practical incentives 
toward the development of such as system. | 
urge my colleagues to cosponsor this bal- 
anced alternative to a major public policy 
crisis. 


GSA DEVELOPS A MORE COM- 


PETITIVE PROCUREMENT 
POLICY 
HON. FRANK HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 2, 1988 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, the General 
Services Administration received three bids 
last week on the largest civilian contract in the 
history of our Government. The FTS 2000 
contract, when awarded and under perform- 
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ance, will constitute the new phone system 
and service for the Federal Government. The 
estimated value of the contract is in the neigh- 
borhood of $25 billion. 

GSA has struggled for more than a year to 
construct a procurement that is competitive 
and fair, that provides the highest quality 
phone service to the Federal Government at 
the best cost. Receipt of the bids last week by 
GSA represents a major milestone in this pro- 
curement, and | am confident that an award 
will be made this year. 

Award of this phone contract is important. A 
new and more efficient phone system for the 
Government promises savings estimated at 
more than $100 million annually. GSA recog- 
nizes this point and has been tireless in its ef- 
forts to keep the process on track. The proc- 
ess has not been an easy one. On the con- 
trary, it has been difficult, painstaking, and 
sometimes frustrating. But we have now 
reached the bid evaluation stage, and, as the 
ranking minority member of the Government 
Operations Committee, | want to commend 
the many men and women working at GSA 
who have made the process work. 

| also want to comment on the work of my 
chairman, JACK BROOKS, in this procurement. 
The leadership he and his staff have shown in 
ensuring a competitive procurement has con- 
tributed to sound public policy. This award will 
be constructed so that no one company con- 
trols all Federal phone operations. A monopo- 
ly is avoided. The procurement, which con- 
tains a 60-to-40 split, also contains a recom- 
petition provision that will keep quality service 
and performance in the minds of those provid- 
ing services under the contract. 

At this point, FTS 2000 is moving forward 
responsibly and in the best interest of the 
Federal Government and public. | commend 
GSA for its work to this point, and | look for- 
ward to the award of this contract later this 
year. 


THE ANNUAL CONVENTION OF 
THE PLAY-IT-SAFE GROUP 


HON. TONY COELHO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 3, 1988 


Mr. COELHO. Mr. Speaker, this month the 
International Play-lt-Safe group will be holding 
its annual convention in Hawaii to discuss the 
past and future accomplishments of its com- 
munity safety campaign. | would like to take 
this opportunity to commemorate the organizers 
and volunteers who have been instrumental in 
helping to improve the safety and welfare of 
our Nation's children. | believe that this pro- 
gram should be saluted for its outstanding 
achievements. 

Play-It-Safe International is a nonprofit orga- 
nization designed specifically to prevent 
crimes that leave the children in our communi- 
ties victimized each year. This organization 
promotes and implements awareness pro- 
grams that focus on educating the youth of 
this country about proper safety and crime 
prevention techniques. Through the distribu- 
tion of educational coloring books, the use of 
parents, teachers, and educational video aids, 
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Play-It-Safe has been able to bring together 
community and law enforcement officials to 
bring about a cooperative effort to deter 
crime. 

Celebrating its fourth year, Play-It-Safe 
International has many reasons for its contin- 
ued success. The primary reason for Play-lt- 
Safe’s success is the thousands of volunteers 
that have been active in spreading this impor- 
tant message. Making a program work takes 
much time and devotion on the part of each 
individual involved. Play-It-Safe International 
could never have realized many of its goals 
without the help of those who have volun- 
teered countless hours of time and effort. To 
those special prople | offer my congratulations 
and thanks. 

In addition to recognizing the volunteers 
within the program, Mr. John Waihee, Gover- 
nor of Hawaii, has been instrumental in not 
only hosting the program's annual convention, 
but also providing endless resources for the 
program's implementation. Also, Mr. Eugene 
Junette, the chairman of Play-It-Safe Interna- 
tional, responsible for the organization and the 
dissemination of all of the Play-It-Safe infor- 
mation programs, has contributed enormously 
to the organization's continued success. 

Play-lt-Safe International is definitely 
spreading the message that the organization 
intends to do all that they can to deter crime. 
In fact, the program has been so successful 
that recently Play- t- Safe International expand- 
ed its role by providing educational materials 
to countries all over the world. Play-lt-Safe 
International can now claim over 1,900 chap- 
ters worldwide. 

Through all of these efforts, the children of 
the United States, as well as those in several 
countries throughout the world, are constantly 
made aware of potential safety hazards which 
could be tragic without the proper attention. | 
hope that you will join with me in expressing 
sincere appreciation to all of the players in- 
volved with the Play-It-Safe International orga- 
nization. 


ACCOUNTANT ADVOCATE OF 
THE YEAR: LAWRENCE S. 
NANNIS 


HON. BARNEY FRANK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 3, 1988 


Mr. FRANK. Mr. Speaker, the economic 
strength of our Nation owes much to the small 
business people who contribute their hard 
work and entrepreneurial skills. Each year, the 
Small Business Administration recognizes 
eight individuals from around the country who 
have been particularly energetic in exemplify- 
ing the role small business has to play in pro- 
viding jobs for our communities and stimulat- 
ing economic growth. 

During this year's Small Business Week 
ceremonies in Washington, DC, Mr. Lawrence 
S. Nannis will be among those recognized for 
his outstanding achievements. A certified 
public accountant at the firm of Levine, Zeid- 
man & Daitch, he has been selected as Ac- 
countant Advocate of the Year” for his contri- 
butions to his profession, to small business in 
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general, and to his community. Among his 
many community activities, Mr. Nannis has 
served as director of the Small Business As- 
sociation of New England [SBANE] and has 
given generously of his time as an advisory 
council member of the Small Business Devel- 
opment Center. 

Mr. Nannis’ service to small business is de- 
serving of our thanks. As we begin “Small 
Business Week" | bring his accomplishments 
to the attention of my colleagues as an exam- 
ple of the contributions that can be made. 


A TRIBUTE TO MR. OLAN MILLS 
II 


HON. MARILYN LLOYD 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 3, 1988 


Mrs. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, an article recent- 
ly appeared in the Chattanooga Times which 
commends an outstanding leader in business 
from my Third Congressional District of Ten- 
nessee, Mr. Olan Mills II, who is being hon- 
ored as this year's Chattanooga Manager of 
the Year. Mr. Mills is an exemplary spokes- 
man for private enterprise whose achieve- 
ments in business and community affairs will 
continue to benefit our Nation for years to 
come. | submit the aforementioned article to 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as an attest- 
ment to Mr. Mills’ hard work and many fine 
accomplishments and wish him many more 
years of continued success. 

The article is as follows: 


His name appears on millions of photo- 
graphs a year, making Olan Mills II perhaps 
Chattanooga's most famous resident. 

But the soft-spoken head of the nation’s 
largest portrait studio chain displays little 
celebrity status as he strolls through the 
Chattanooga headquarters of his 15,000-em- 
ployee firm. Although the photography 
company has more than quadrupled in size 
since Mills took over the family-owned firm 
nearly two decades ago, Mills still regularly 
greets his home-office employees by their 
first name and takes an active interest in all 
parts of the business. 

Mills’ approach reflects a management 
style he says he learned from his father 
who founded the business in 1932 in Selma, 
Ala. The younger Mills, who has headed 
Olan Mills Inc. since the early 1970s, will be 
saluted for his management style by more 
than a dozen local management groups next 
month when he is honored as this year’s 
Chattanooga Manager of the Year. 

“Olan knows his employees and knows his 
business, in all its forms,” said Chattanooga 
accountant Joseph Decosimo, a member of 
the team which selected Mills as the 1988 
recipient of the Manager of the Year award. 

Mills, the 57-year-old chairman and chief 
executive of Olan Mills Inc., will receive the 
management honor during a luncheon June 
1 at the downtown Trade Center. 

“Businesses are always made up of person- 
al elements, but I think this honor reflects 
the contribution of many people in this 
company,” Mills said. 

With his name stamped on more than 
16,000 photographs daily, Olan Mills is 
easily identified with the company he 
heads. But the second generation leader is 
quick to credit his younger brother C.G., 
with whom he now runs the company, and 
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his father and other senior employees at 
Olan Mills from whom he learned the busi- 
ness. 

I've been very fortunate to have been 
able to work with a lot of very wonderful 
people,” he said. “I had a leg up with a 
great teacher like my father and a great 
supporter like my brother.” 

Mills concedes he had many political and 
philosophical differences with his father, 
“but he taught me how to work with people 
which is still the most important thing.” 

“This has always been a family-owned 
business and we've regarded it as a business 
family here,” Mills said. “But even if it 
wasn't a family business, people expect to be 
treated as a part of a team. I try to make an 
effort to know as many people as I can and I 
think that recognition and close touch is im- 
portant.” 

Unlike his father—a consummate sales- 
man who built the original business during 
the depths of the Great Depression in the 
1930s—the younger Mills is more focused 
upon the upgrading the cameras and film 
processing techniques used by the firm. 
Olan Mills develops and builds many of the 
cameras it uses at its Carter Street facility 
downtown, while workers at the Amnicola 
Highway site prepare furniture and fixtures 
used at Olan Mills’ studios nationwide. 

“We're a vertically integrated company 
with a lot of operations, but this is still first 
and foremost a sales company,” Mills said. 

Olan's father started in the business by 
arranging engagements in advance by mail, 
then setting up a temporary studio in hotels 
across the South. 

Today, Olan Mills derives much of its 
sales through telemarketing. The company 
regularly sets up telephone banks to call on 
nearly every household in an area to solicit 
business. At the company’s headquarters on 
Amnicola Highway, giant IBM mainframe 
computers keep phone numbers of nearly 
every home in America. 

Olan Mills operates some 900 studios 
across the country and processes photo- 
graphs at plants in Chattanooga, Spring- 
field, Ohio, Waco, Texas, and Kingston, On- 
tario. Recently, Olan Mills has expanded 
into the United Kingdom where the compa- 
ny is preparing to open a photo processing 
center. 

The company derives more than 10 per- 
cent of its business today from church direc- 
tories and about 2 percent from school por- 
traits. Mills said about 60 percent of those 
pictured in the church directories opt to 
buy individual portraits while about 80 per- 
cent of the students photographed at school 
buy the photos. 

“The bulk of our business continues to 
come from our studios and our itinerant 
photographers.“ Mills said. 

Mills’ business success differs from both 
of the previous Chattanooga Manager of 
the Year recipients. H. Carey Hanlin, the 
president of Provident Life & Accident In- 
surance Co. and the first award winner two 
years ago, manages one of Chattanooga's 
largest and oldest businesses whose owner- 
ship is controlled by thousands of stock- 
holders. Last year’s manager of the year, 
O.D. McKee, founded his own baking com- 
pany and built McKee Baking into the na- 
tion’s largest independent bakery. 

Like Hanlin, Mills took over a large and 
successful company when he became chief 
executive of Olan Mills in 1970. But like 
McKee, Mills“ company remains under the 
ownership and control of the company’s 
original family. 
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Mills is similar to both of the previous 
winners, however, in his active community 
involvement. Mills currently serves as a 
trustee for the McCallie School and the 
University of Chattanooga Foundation. He 
is also a member of the board of directors of 
First Tennessee Bank and Brock Candy Co., 
and serves on the board of associates of 
Chattanooga State Technical Community 
College. Mills is also chairman of RiverCity 
Co., the non-profit corporation formed to 
redevelop Chattanooga's riverfront. 

“I think these activities are part of the re- 
sponsibility all of us have in the community 
in which we live and work,” Mills said. 

Olan Mills employs about 1,100 of its 
15,000 employees in Chattanooga at four 
different sites: the corporate headquarters 
on Amnicola Highway, the photo processing 
center along Highway 153, the school finish- 
ing center on Brainerd Road and the 
camera repair and research and develop- 
ment plant downtown. Olan Mills is current- 
ly building a 35,000-square-foot office build- 
ing next to its Amnicola Highway headquar- 
ters to accommodate the continued growth 
in the company. 

Mills will not only be honored as Chatta- 
nooga's top manager next month, he will 
also be a candidate for NMA’s national man- 
agement competition. 

“We feel like he is an excellent candidate 
for the national manager of the year and 
we're planning to submit his name,” Deco- 
simo said, “I think it speaks very well for 
our community that we have people like 
Olan who have had not just an important 
part in building their own company but also 
an important part in building our communi- 
ty in a variety of ways.” 


TRIBUTE TO DAVID R. MILLER 
HON. ELTON GALLEGLY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 3, 1988 


Mr. GALLEGLY. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
honor one of the truly outstanding business 
leaders in southern California: Mr. David R. 
Miller, the outgoing president of the United 
Chambers of Commerce of the San Fernando 
Valley. 

Mr. Miller has a long and distinguished 
career in Government and the private sector, 
and a long list of civic achievements as well. 

He. graduated as a Cutler Fellow with a 
bachelor's degree in economics and political 
science from Ohio University, then moved on 
to Washington, where he served on the Hill as 
an administrative assistant to our former col- 
league, the Hon. Victor Veysey. He also 
served as a White House staff member and 
as a national coordinator for a Presidential 
campaign. 

In the business world, he is the owner of 
David R. Miller & Associates, an economic 
and management development firm specializ- 
ing in governmental advocacy. Until recently, 
when he returned to the full-time management 
of his firm, he served as the advocate for the 
printing industry in California, representing 
more than 5,000 graphic art firms. 

But for Mr. Miller, career and civic responsi- 
bilities go hand in hand. He has served longer 
than any other person as president of the 
United States Chamber, speaking for more 
than 7,200 member businesses. He also has 
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been involved in the United Way, the Fernan- 
do Awards, the YMCA, and many other non- 
profit and charitable organizations. 

Mr. Speaker, | am pleased to have this op- 
portunity to recognize the accomplishments of 
David M. Miller, who has truly been one of the 
outstanding young men in America. 


WORLD POPULATION 
AWARENESS WEEK 


HON. NICK JOE RAHALL II 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 3, 1988 


Mr. RAHALL. Mr. Speaker, few statistics 
from the international arena should trouble as 
much as this one: the world’s population grew 
by an unprecedented 90 million people last 
year, and nine-tenths of that growth is taking 
place in the nations of the Third World. 

That development is disturbing because it 
portends serious trouble ahead in the struggle 
for economic development and political stabili- 
ty in the Third World. Ninety developing na- 
tions will double their populations within the 
next 30 years at present growth rates. Such 
rapid populations expansion overwhelms the 
ability of developing economies to generate 
new jobs, build new schools and housing, and 
safeguard the environment against costly 
damage from short-sighted development 
schemes. 

This situation seems even more stark when 
compared to that in the industrialized world, 
where population growth has largely stabi- 
lized. Compare, for example, the population 
trends in my own State of West Virginia with 
those of a similarly sized Third World nation. 
West Virginia’s population, now not quite 2 
million, would take well more than 100 years 
to double at current growth rates. The West- 
ern African nation of Togo, on the other hand, 
although slightly smaller geographically than 
West Virginia, has a population considerably 
larger. And the disparity is growing wider each 
day. Togo's 3.3-million population will double 
over just the next 22 years if current growth 
rates continue. And the population pressures 
faced by Togo are common throughout the 
Third World. 

Given the real urgency of this world prob- 
lem and the need for wise and far-sighted 
U.S. policies in response, it is encouraging 
that Americans recently marked their third 
annual “World Population Awareness Week.“ 
This is time set aside each year to consider 
the implications for all of us of rapid world 
population growth. And yet, besides contem- 
plation, it is even more a time for action. This 
year, Americans took part in activities and 
educational events designed to promote a 
wider understanding of the ways in which 
America can contribute to an eventual solu- 
tion. 

| am very pleased that West Virginians 
played a leading role in these important 
events, and | ask that Gov. Arch Moore's 
proclamation be printed in the RECORD. 

A PROCLAMATION BY THE GOVERNOR 

Whereas, the world's population of more 
than five billion will, at its present growth 
rate, double in the next 40 years; and, 
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Whereas, more than 90 percent of this un- 
precedented growth takes place in nations 
of the third world least able to accommo- 
date such rapid expansion; and 

Whereas, rapid population growth over- 
whelms the capacity of human societies to 
provide food, housing, education, employ- 
ment and basic health services and under- 
mines economic development as well as 
social, cultural and political stability; and, 

Whereas, the massive proliferation of our 
human numbers places enormous strains on 
the global environment, contributing signifi- 
cantly to the depletion of natural resources, 
the conversion of cultivable fields and for- 
ests into wasteland and desert, the pollution 
of the earth’s land and waters, and the de- 
struction of its ozone layer; and, 

Whereas, the disastrous consequences 
that unchecked population growth portends 
for humankind and the natural environ- 
ment can be averted by the extension of 
family planning services to the more than 
500 million people in the developing world 
who need and want such services but lack 
the means or access to obtain them. 

Now, therefore, I, Arch A. Moore, Jr., 
Governor of the State of West Virginia, do 
hereby proclaim the week of April 17 
through 23, 1988, as: “World Population 
Awareness Week” in West Virginia, and call 
upon all of its citizens to reflect upon the 
consequences of world overpopulation and 
the opportunities to contribute to a solu- 
tion. 


FAIRNESS AND EQUITY FOR 
OUR RURAL HOSPITALS 


HON. IKE SKELTON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 3, 1988 


Mr.. SKELTON. Mr. Speaker, | am pleased 
to rise today to mark the reintroduction of 
H.R. 4511, my bill to bring fairness and equity 
into the way Medicare pays our hospitals, spe- 
cifically our rural hospitals. 

As we well know, under the prospective 
payment system, rural hospitals are being pe- 
nalized solely because of their location. This 
is an intolerable situation and fortunately, one 
that can be corrected. 

To right this unjust wrong, my bill provides 
that Medicare eliminate the rural/urban differ- 
ential and would pay hospitals on the basis of 
a coefficient of variation that does recognize 
the intensity of services. In a nutshell, H.R. 
4511 is based on a price blending mechanism 
that is more reflective of the care actually pro- 
vided to Medicare beneficiaries. 

With the establishment of Medicare and 
Medicaid in 1965, Congress confirmed a basic 
human dignity and brought forth a lasting 
commitment: Access to quality health care 
should not be limited by age or income. 
Equally as important, Americans must not 
suffer because they live in rural areas. 

In these times of ever tighter Federal budg- 
ets, it is essential that Congress not allow ef- 
forts to control Medicare expenditures to en- 
danger the ability of older Americans, espe- 
cially those living in rural areas, to receive 
high quality health care. 

And, Mr. Speaker, for a refreshing change 
here in the House, my bill is budget neutral. | 
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only propose to evenly redirect current Medi- 
care spending—not add to it. 

As chairman of the congressional rural 
caucus and as a member of the Rural Health 
Care Coalition my goal is to maintain and 
strengthen the quality of care offered through 
our health programs while at the same time 
work to reduce ever increasing medical costs. 
| hope that all our colleagues will join me in 
helping to raise the visibility of the unique situ- 
ation facing our hospitals and health care pro- 
viders in small town America. H.R. 4511 is a 
responsible approach to correct a flaw in cur- 
rent Medicare policy. 


WHY THE MINIMUM WAGE 
SHOULD BE RAISED 


HON. CHARLES B. RANGEL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 3, 1988 


Mr. RANGEL. Mr. Speaker, there are sever- 
al myths which surface every time minimum 
wage legislation is proposed. Opponents to 
H.R. 1834 have attempted to use the same 
claims ever since the minimum wage was first 
proposed in 1938. The first minimum wage 
was 26 cents an hour. Six times since 1938, 
Congress has raised the minimum wage. Six 
times we have heard the prophesies of unem- 
ployment, inflation, and bankruptcy, and six 
times it has not happened. The minimum 
wage has kept pace—until now—and the 
economy has neither collapsed nor has it 
been distorted. 

Only once, during 1975, did the unemploy- 
ment rate increase after an increase in the 
minimum wage, yet most economists blame 
the unemployment increase on the recession 
which accompanied the oil crisis. Actually, in 
1966, the Secretary of Labor said that: 

Following the original establishment of 
the minimum wage * * * employment in the 
United States always went up. 

In 1977, the Chamber of Commerce esti- 
mated that 391,000 teenagers would lose 
their jobs if the minimum wage was increased. 
In 1978, teenage employment increased 
382,000 after the minimum wage was in- 
creased from $2.50 to $2.65. If the Depart- 
ment of Labor claims that every 10-percent in- 
crease in the minimum wage will lose 100,000 
to 200,000 jobs, why hasn't it ever happened 
before? 

Many opponents of the minimum wage 
claim that any increase will severely raise in- 
flation. The Wharton School has shown that a 
$5.05 wage would cause only a one-tenth of 1 
percent increase in inflation. All in all, infla- 
tion's role in the economy has declined, and 
certainly, the minimum wage is not the only 
factor. 

The facts are that six times we have raised 
the minimum wage and the evidence is clear 
that there has been no significant employment 
and business disruption. 

H.R. 1834 is not purely a piece of abstract 
economic legislation. It affects real people in 
real need. If this Nation is to be truly great we 
must invest in the human capital of the coun- 
try. This bill affects the 17 million or so work- 
ers whose skills are such that they do not 
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command high wages for their labor. These 
workers deserve to earn decent wages. 

Anyone who is opposed to an increase in 
the minimum wage has not been forced to live 
on it. The minimum wage worker earns $6,968 
a year. For a family of three, this is $1,800 
less than the 1986 poverty threshold of 
$8,744. The minimum wage earner for a family 
of four makes $4,200 less than the poverty 
threshold of $11,209. Throughout the 1960's 
and 1970's the minimum wage kept a family 
of three out of poverty. Now, it has fallen way 
behind. The gap between rich and poor is the 
greatest it has been since World War Il. It 
seems odd that we continually tell the poor 
that hard work is the way out of poverty, yet 
many work 40-hour weeks and still live be- 
neath the poverty level. 

Congress must take the initiative and show 
the working poor that their hard work will bring 
them out of poverty. An increase in the mini- 
mum wage will not only show people that 
work is better than welfare, but also will in- 
crease workers productivity and morale. H.R. 
1834 is not as much an increase in the mini- 
mum wage, as it is a restoration. It is time to 
reaffirm our belief that fair work should yield 
fair wages. 


THE HONORABLE SEELIG C. 
LEWITZ RETIRES 


HON. MARGE ROUKEMA 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 3, 1988 


Mrs. ROUKEMA. Mr. Speaker, on Thursday, 
June 9, the residents of Ramsey, teachers, 
and friends will join together in testimony to a 
most esteemed educator and good friend, the 
Honorable Seelig C. Lewitz, who is retiring 
from the high office of public trust as superin- 
tendent of schools of the borough of Ramsey, 
NJ after 38 years of service to the community. 
| know that you and our colleagues here in 
the Congress will want to join with us in ex- 
tending our deepest appreciation to Superin- 
tendent Lewitz and share the pride of his 
good wife, Edna, his son, Allen, and his wife, 
Susan, and daughters, Leigh Halvatgis, Lissa 
Hanson, and her husband Bruce. Lynn Ritchie 
and her husand Christopher, and their grand- 
children, Jenna and Kara Halvatgis, Jessica 
and Keith Hanson, Melissa and Leighann 
Ritchie and Matthew and Zachary Lewitz. 

Mr. Speaker, when you reflect upon the fact 
that the cultural, historical, and economic 
achievements—even the basic health as well 
being and longevity—of a State and Nation 
depend in large measure upon how well we 
educate each generation charged with the 
trust of carrying out its responsibilities and tra- 
ditions, we can indeed be proud of Seelig 
Lewitz’ outstanding contribution to the quality 
of life and the way of life for all of our people. 

Mr. Lewitz has indeed earned the highest 
respect and esteem of all of us for his leader- 
ship and standards of excellence in seeking to 
improve the quality of education for our 
people. His personal commitment, diligence, 
and endeavors as an educator and school ad- 
ministrator have brought excellence to the stu- 
dents and State and national recognition to 
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the schools of Ramsey where he has been a 
teacher for 13 years, an assistant administra- 
tor for 14 years, and superintendent of 
schools for the last 11 years. 

Mr. Speaker, Seelig Lewitz has served our 
people and our country with distinction. There 
is much that can be said of his 38 years of 
outstanding service to the borough of Ramsey 
and the 2 years he served in the U.S Navy 
during World War Il. 

He has served in many capacities in the 
community; the Ramsey Literary Commission, 
the Recreational Commission, the Ramsey 
Pool Commission, the Senior Citizens Housing 
Commission, the Civilian Review Selective 
Service Board, the Ramsey Rotary Club, the 
New Jersey Civil Defense and Disaster Con- 
trol, three terms as president of the Ramsey 
Baseball Association, a member of the Forti- 
tude Lodge No. 200 Free and Accepted 
Masons, and a founding member of the Beth 
Shalom Synagogue. 

During his career, he has been a member of 
many professional organizations as well. The 
American Association of School Administra- 
tors, the Bergen County Administrators Asso- 
ciation, the Bergen County Coaches Associa- 
tion, the National Council for Social Studies, 
the New Jersey Association for School Admin- 
istrators, the National Science Supervisors As- 
sociation, the Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum, the New Jersey Schoolmasters 
Association, Phi Delta Kappa, Professional 
Education Fraternity of New York University, 
and a lifetime member of the National Educa- 
tion Association. 

Coaching occupied his extra time during his 
teaching career of 13 years. He was an as- 
sistant football coach for 6 years, an assistant 
baseball coach for 2 years and an assistant 
basketball coach for 5 years. He served as 
varsity baseball coach for 10 years and won 
the New Jersey State sectional championship 
group II in 1961. During his baseball coaching 
career he became a member of the Bergen 
County Coaches Association “Century Club,” 
100 or more varsity wins. In 1961 he was All 
Suburban Coach of the Year and in 1982 he 
was given an award for his outstanding contri- 
bution to high school athletics. 

While serving as administrative assistant 
and superintendent of schools, the system 
has expanded its facilities to provide an out- 
standing learning experience for our young 
people. Eric Smith School was built in 1967 
and new additions to the high school were 
built in 1967, 1975, and 1980. His work and 
efforts impact the lives of thousands of stu- 
dents. The school district of Ramsey was rec- 
ognized by the New York Times for its prestig- 
ious educational facilities and educational pro- 
grams in November 1986. The educational 
system has been recognized by the Mathe- 
matics Association of America for the quality 
of our mathematics program, exhibited suc- 
cess in the Johns Hopkins Talent Search, 
placed in the top three teams in the past 3 
years in the Odyssey of the Mind World 
Finals, and recognized for student publications 
by the Columbia Scholastic Press. 

Under his direction many new programs 
were initiated. The gifted and talented pro- 
gram, the middle and high school reading pro- 
grams, the child study team program, curricu- 
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lum supervisor program, American field serv- 
ice program, the honors program, the Ramsey 
swim team program, and many more pro- 
grams too numerous to mention. 

Seelig Lewitz was the son of Martin and 
Lena Lewitz. He was born on July 4, 1926, at 
Englewood Hospital and spent his school 
days in the Englewood public schools, grad- 
uating in 1944 from Dwight Morrow High 
School. From 1944 to 1946 he served on 
shipboard Southwest and Western Pacific in 
the U.S. Navy. He received his B.A. from 
Montclair State College in 1950, a masters 
degree in administration and supervision in 
1954, and an administrative externship from 
New York University during 1964-65. 

Aside from his educational interests, Seelig 
Lewitz has a hobby of raising pigeons. He has 
been president of the National Pensom Roller 
Club for two terms, president of the National 
ideal Roller Club for three terms, and area di- 
rector of the United Roller Club and South- 
west Roller Club. For his outstanding efforts 
he has been awarded the William Cowles Me- 
morial Award and the National Ideal Roller 
Club outstanding service award. 

Mr. Speaker, Superintendent Lewitz is an 
outstanding administrator, educator, and good 
friend whose richness of wisdom and exper- 
tise in his daily pursuits have touched the lives 
of many, many people. As we gather together 
on June 9 in tribute to his leadership endeav- 
ors and personal commitment dedicated to 
the education of our young people, we do 
indeed salute an esteemed educator, out- 
standing community leader, and great Ameri- 
can—the Honorable Seelig C. Lewitz of 
Ramsey, NJ. 


TRIBUTE TO COBB ELECTRIC 
MEMBERSHIP CORP. 


HON. GEORGE (BUDDY) DARDEN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 3, 1988 


Mr. DARDEN. Mr. Speaker, the provision of 
plentiful electrical power at a reasonable cost 
has—over the past half-century—revolution- 
ized life in our Nation’s rural areas, and 
helped transform the lives of people there. 

Recently, | took part in the celebration of 
the 50th anniversary of the Cobb Electric 
Membership Corp., one of many electric coop- 
eratives which were begun to help provide 
power in rural residences and businesses. 
Over the years, as my home community of 
Cobb County, GA, has grown, Cobb EMC has 
grown along with it. Cobb EMC has been an 
outstanding corporate citizen throughout its 
history, and has been a major contributor to 
the economic prosperity we enjoy today in 
Cobb County. 

As we mark Cobb EMC's 50th anniversary, | 
would like to commend for my colleagues the 
efforts of its chairman of the board, Roy 
Sanders, and its chief executive officer, Paul 
Weatherby. | also would like to recognize the 
contributions of certain members of the Cobb 
EMC Women's Task Force, who celebrated 
the 50th anniversary last week at their annual 
dinner. They are: Carolyn James, president; 
Gayle Hayes, vice president; Edna Burnley, 
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secretary-treasurer, and Vicki Crowley, manag- 
er for member services. 


A TRIBUTE TO JAYLENE 
McMANUS 


HON. ROBERT K. DORNAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 3, 1988 


Mr. DORNAN of California. Mr. Speaker, | 
rise today to pay tribute to a true hero, Jay- 
lene McManus, of Hacienda Heights, CA. Jay- 
lene is responsible for saving the life of one of 
my constituents, Richard Lowman. In doing 
so, she risked her own personal safety in the 
process. 

After being involved in a motorcycle acci- 
dent, Mr. Lowman was seen running down a 
street engulfed in flames. The quick-thinking 
Jaylene McManus stopped her car and used 
her fire extinguisher to put out the flames, 
saving the young man's life. This was done 
with little regard for her personal safety. It was 
indeed an heroic act. 

| understand, Mr. Speaker, that Richard 
Lowman is now doing fine. He suffered 
second and third degree burns on a third of 
his body, but he has undergone treatment and 
rehabilitation at the Whittier Intercommunity 
Hospital, USC Burn Ward. Richard is home 
now, and according to his mother he is “alive 
and happy.” | don’t know if you can ask for 
more than that. 

Jaylene McManus can be proud of herself. 
Under tremendous pressure she reacted with 
skill and bravery to save another's life. She is 
a hero in very sense of the word. 


SALUTING THE CALIFORNIA 
RAISIN INDUSTRY 


HON. TONY COELHO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 3, 1988 


Mr. COELHO. Mr. Speaker, | am pleased to 
join my colleagues, Congressman RICK 
LEHMAN and Congressman CHIP PASHAYAN in 
saluting the California raisin industry during 
National Raisin Week, May 1 to May 7, 1988. 

This year the California raisin industry has 
much to salute. Working to expand the indus- 
try by using new promotional efforts and intro- 
ducing new products, the California raisin, in- 
dustry has danced both California sunshine 
and good health into the lives of many Ameri- 
cans with its renowned California Dancing Rai- 
sins. 

The California Dancing Raisin television 
campaign, which will be highlighted this week, 
has won national acclaim. In fact, the hit 
record album “California Raisins” has earned 
the platinum rating by selling over 1,000,000 
copies. 

The California raisin industry is proud of 
being the world’s largest raisin industry, re- 
sponsible for producing and marketing roughly 
one-third of the world’s raisin supply. It is of 
no surprise then, that the success of the raisin 
industry is of great economic importance to 
the future of many thousands of United States 
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residents who are directly involved in the pro- 
duction, processing, and marketing of this 
product. In addition, this product is purchased 
and used by millions of consumers for snacks, 
in baking products, while cooking, in cereals 
and for a variety of other uses. 

The California raisin industry benefits from a 
wide variety of efforts from various interests. 
Among these, the Raisin Bargaining Associa- 
tion merits high commendation for bringing 
growers and packers together in a concerted 
effort to give them a better voice in marketing. 
The raisin growers and packers also deserve 
a great deal of recognition for their efforts on 
behalf of this vital industry. 

The California Raisin Advisory Board 
[CALRAB], founded in 1949, merits special 
recognition for its aggressive advertising and 
research activities which have dramatically in- 
creased raisin sales in recent years. CALRAB, 
represented and funded by the State's raisin 
growers and packers, is designed to promote 
the sale and consumption of raisins in both 
the United States and abroad. 

The success of promotional efforts in 
Europe and Asia for California raisins have 
brought continued support from the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture and from the Foreign 
Agricultural Service. The industry is now ex- 
panding its overseas markets to encompass 
the Pacific Rim nations, including the People’s 
Republic of China. 

On the homefront, the California Raisin Ad- 
visory Board's Name the Raisin“ contest, in- 
troduced last year, has had much success. 
The contest has brought an astounding 
310,000 entries, all competing to name three 
of the famous dancing raisins: Ben Indasun 
with the dark glasses; Tony Goodbites holding 
the microphone; and Justine X. Grape with the 
hightop blue sneakers. The winning contest- 
ants will each receive $5,000 in cash, and a 
trip to Hollywood and Vine—the Vine in this 
case being in Fresno, CA, which is the raisin 
capital of the world. In addition to the top 
three winning contestants, 3,000 additional 
creative entries will also receive prizes. 

The raisin industry has proven to be highly 
successful in both its efforts to protect the 
future of an industry which has worked dili- 
gently at producing a healthy and tasty food 
for American and overseas consumers, and in 
its dedication to improving its expertise in the 
areas of sales promotion and advertising, 
which has lead the industry to achieve nation- 
al acclaim. For these reasons as well as for 
many others, the California raisin industry de- 
serves a special salute during National Raisin 
Week. 


THE 100TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE GREATER LAWRENCE, MA, 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


HON. CHESTER G. ATKINS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 3, 1988 


Mr. ATKINS. Mr. Speaker, | am pleased and 
honored to rise to inform my distinguished col- 
leagues of the 100th anniversary of the Great- 
er Lawrence, MA, Chamber of Commerce. 
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The Greater Lawrence Chamber of Com- 
merce is an association of 700 businesses, 
employing over 54,000 people, located in the 
communities of Lawrence, Methuen, Andover, 
and North Andover, MA. The chamber has a 
long and distinguished history of fostering 
economic growth and prosperity among its 
business, industrial, and professional mem- 
bers. 

The chamber has received the Nation’s 
highest award in the President's Citation Pro- 
gram for Private Sector Initiatives. Some of 
the chamber’s recent innovative projects have 
involved establishing a coordinated drug and 
alcohol abuse education and prevention pro- 
gram among the five area public schools, initi- 
ating an extensive business-education col- 
laborative in the city of Lawrence, conducting 
“adopt-a-school” programs in four area 
schools, and sponsoring an Academic Olym- 
pics Program. These programs, and others, 
contributed greatly to the decision by the 
Anna B. Casey Foundation to award a $5 mil- 
lion grant to the city of Lawrence to be used 
toward programs benefiting youth. 

The chamber has also led in the develop- 
ment of the region's Private Industry Council, 
which has provided training for over 6,000 
economically disadvantaged persons. For the 
past 15 years, the chamber has sponsored 
ACTION's Retired Senior Volunteer Program, 
which provides 350 senior volunteers to area 
hospitals, nursing homes, and other nonprofit 
organizations. Moreover, the chamber has, in 
cooperation with the Building Trades Unions, 
sponsored the annual construction of a house 
by the students at the Greater Lawrence Re- 
gional Technical High School; the proceeds 
from the project, directed into the Revolving 
Loan Fund, have assisted low-income people 
purchase homes. 

| salute the individuals whose century of 
projects have clearly contributed to the better- 
ment of the Greater Lawrence community. It is 
this type of volunteer community involvement 
which has promoted our growth and develop- 
ment. It is my great pleasure to congratulate 
the chamber on its 100th anniversary and to 
wish them continued success in its next cen- 


tury. 


A TRIBUTE TO JULIE ANNE 
CHARLES 


HON. JIM JONTZ 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 3, 1988 


Mr. JONTZ. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
take a moment to recognize one of my con- 
stituents, Julie Anne Charles, of White County, 
IN, the Indiana winner of the 1987-88 Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars “Voice of Democracy 
Program.” 

Over 300,000 secondary school students 
throughout the United States competed in this 
program, whose theme this year was Ameri- 
ca’s Liberty—Our Heritage. | am very proud 
that the winner from Indiana resides in my 
home county. 

Ms. Charles’ essay speaks to what our vet- 
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erans have sacrificed so much for—our Ameri- 
can freedoms. My hope is that her efforts, and 
those of the other young people who partici- 
pated in the Voice of Democracy contest, will 
serve as a reminder to all of us the need to 
be vigilant in guarding the liberties of our 
people. 


“When an American says he loves his 
country, he means not only that he loves 
the New England hills. He means that he 
loves an inner air, an inner light in which 
freedom lives.” 

The inner light Adlai Stevenson writes of 
is freedom. For hundreds of years, men and 
women have come from all over the world 
just to bask in the light of America's free- 
dom. These people often came with nothing 
but the realization that, once in America, 
they had the freedom to make their own 
lives and shape their own destinies. They 
made this country theirs because they had 
the liberty to build it as they chose. 

Our founding fathers began the building 
with the foundations of the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution. The 
American people took over from there, fin- 
ishing the building by demanding truth and 
justice and installing fixtures such as 
human rights that would let freedom's light 
shine over the land 

As our country grew, many traveled to the 
West to raise their families and live off the 
land, to build something from nothing with 
their own hands and sweat. No one told 
them where to build or when to go. Even 
the people who decided to stay in the par- 
tially settled East began building their own 
cities, their own churches and schools for 
their children. They built massive railroads 
that would eventually connect the two 
worlds. These people were proud of what 
they had done. They were grateful freedom 
gave them the opportunity to build their 
own nation, and decided freedom was good, 
and all should have the chance to be free. It 
was these people who left us a legacy—a 
country of freedom. 

When our liberty was threatened, brave 
men died so that freedom could prevail. 
Former President Woodrow Wilson said in a 
speech in Pueblo, Colorado in 1919: “These 
boys died for something that vastly tran- 
scends any of the immediate objects of the 
war. They saved the liberty of America.” 
They fought so their children might be free. 
They died to carry on the heritage of liber- 
ty. 
We fiercely guard our liberty—even in 
peacetime. Be he rich or poor, everyone is 
allowed a voice in America. Some have de- 
voted their lives to making sure of this. The 
voice speaks of liberty and the inner light in 
which it thrives. 

There are no more shadows of repression 
here. There is no dark gloom in which to 
weep alone. Instead there is a bright, bold 
progress for all. We pause to thank our an- 
cestors for the gift they so venerated—the 
opportunity to cherish the sweet land of lib- 
erty. The opportunity to carry on the inner 
light. Someone who understood the value of 
our liberty was former President John F. 
Kennedy. I shall remember forever the 
words he spoke in his inaugural address on 
January 21, 1961: “We shall pay any price, 
bear any burden, meet any hardship, sup- 
port any friend, oppose any foe to assure 
the survival and the success of liberty.” 


May 2, 1988 
PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


HON. WILLIAM F. CLINGER, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 3, 1988 


Mr. CLINGER. Mr. Speaker, due to my ab- 
sence yesterday May 2, | was unable to cast 
votes on three items. Had | been present | 
would have voted yes“ on H.R. 1811, the 
Atomic Veterans Compensation Act of 1987; 
“yes” on the Hunter amendment to the De- 
fense authorization bill; and “yes” on the 
Foley amendment to the Defense authoriza- 
tion bill. 


SALUTING THE OFFICERS AND 
CREW OF THE U.S.S. “BONEFISH” 


HON. BILL CHAPPELL, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 3, 1988 


Mr. CHAPPELL. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
recognize the officers and crew of the U.S.S. 
Bonefish for their courageous actions which 
resulted in the prevention of a disaster which 
could have cost the lives of all aboard. 

More specifically, | wish to pay tribute to Lt. 
Ray Everts, Jr., PO1c Robert W. Bordelon, Jr., 
and PO3c Marshall T. Lindgren—who lost 
their lives in service to their country. 

Today | am introducing a House concurrent 
resolution saluting these men and the other 
officers and crew of the U.S.S. Bonefish for 
their actions. | hope each of you will join me 
in cosponsoring this resolution, which | am in- 
cluding in the RECORD at this point. 

CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


To recognize the heroic efforts of the offi- 
cers and crew of the U.S.S. Bonefish. 

Whereas the U.S.S. Bonefish (SS 582), a 
submarine of the United States Navy, 
during exercises off the coast of Florida, 
suffered an explosion resulting in a life- 
threatening fire, and 

Whereas the men and officers of the 
U.S.S. Bonefish took brave actions to stabi- 
lize the boat on the surface, contain the 
fire, and enable most of the crew to survive 
with minimal injuries, and 

Whereas Lieutenant Ray Everts, Jr., Petty 
Officer 1st Class Robert W. Bordelon, Jr., 
and Petty Officer 3d Class Marshall T. Lind- 
gren, following a long-standing tradition 
with the men and women of the American 
Armed Force, made the ultimate sacrifice 
for their country, and 

Whereas without the valiant deeds of 
these men and the other officers and crew, a 
much greater disaster could have occurred 
resulting in the loss of all crewmembers as 
well as the loss of the U.S.S. Bonefish: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of Congress— 

(1) that Lieutenant Ray Everts, Jr., Petty 
Officer Ist Class Robert W. Bordelon, Jr., 
and Petty Officer 3d Class Marshall T. Lind- 
gren should be appropriately recognized by 
the Navy for their self-sacrificing devotion 
to duty; 

(2) that the personnel of the U.S.S. Bone- 
fish should be appropriately recognized for 
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their efforts to save their fellow shipmates 
and submarine; 

(3) that all Americans should join in com- 
mending the courageous crew of the U.S.S. 
Bonefish for their commitment to military 
tradition and excellence in carrying out 
their duty while in service to their country. 


HACKENSACK MEDICAL CENTER 
HON. MARGE ROUKEMA 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 3, 1988 


Mrs. ROUKEMA. Mr. Speaker, 100 years 
ago, a disparate group of 24 northern New 
Jersey civic leaders came together, raised 
$4,000, and purchased a 10-room home in 
Hackensack, NJ. The building, renamed Hack- 
ensack Hospital and complete with 12 beds, 
was the first full-fledged medical facility in 
Bergen County. 

From those modest beginnings has grown 
Hackensack Medical Center, a modern 500- 
bed regional teaching complex that offers a 
range of health care services. Over the years, 
Hackensack Medical Center has not only pro- 
vided dependable medical care to millions of 
New Jersey residents, it has also developed a 
national reputation for the quality of its physi- 
cians, nurses, staff, and volunteers. 

This week, Hackensack Medical Center is 
celebrating its 100th year of service to the 
northern New Jersey community. | ask my col- 
leagues to join me in congratulating Hacken- 
sack Medical Center, the chairman of board of 
governors, Stanley Engleman of Emerson, the 
center's president and chief executive officer, 
John P. Ferguson. Among others, their com- 
mitted leadership has helped make Hacken- 
sack Medical Center one of the premier facili- 
ties in New Jersey. 

Today, Hackensack Medical Center is the 
site of one of the State's largest open-heart 
surgery programs. In fact, the program and its 
state of the art $2.4 million cardiac intensive 
care unit and its unique $1.6 million cardiac 
catheterization laboratory recently saw its 
1,500th open-heart operation. 

Children suffering with cancer from across 
New Jersey come to Hackensack Medical 
Center for the largest and most comprehen- 
sive pediatric oncology center in the State. In 
fact, today over 200 young patients are being 
treated in the Tomorrow's Children Institute 
for Cancer and Blood Disorders. 

In addition to these outstanding facilities, 
Hackensack Medical Center boasts a national- 
ly renowned Institute for Child Development; 
55,000 children from 15 States and 6 foreign 
nations visit the program every year for eval- 
uation and treatment of learning disabilities, 
behavioral problems and development disor- 
ders. 

In addition, Hackensack Medical Center 
continues to serve as the region's paramedic 
dispatch center and houses Bergen County's 
only burn unit and diabetic treatment facility. 
Affiliated with the University of Medicine and 
Dentistry of New Jersey, the center trains over 
250 medical students and 70 resident physi- 
cians each year. 

From its earliest days as Bergen County's 
first hospital in 1888, the people of Hacken- 
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sack Medical Center have proven time and 
time again that they have the knowledge, the 
skill, the facility and the will to serve the 
people of northern New Jersey. Over the 
years, the efforts of the physicians, nurses, 
staff, and volunteers of Hackensack Medical 
Center have immeasurably improved the lives 
of millions of people. Beyond saving lives in 
time of personal or community emergency, the 
medical center has made residents of north- 
ern New Jersey healthier and more produc- 
tive. 

Mr. Speaker, | hope you will join me in ex- 
tending heartfelt thanks and congratulations to 
Hackensack Medical Center for a century of 
service to northern New Jersey. 


THE ANNUAL STUDENT 
TEACHING COMPETITION 


HON. GEORGE (BUDDY) DARDEN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 3, 1988 


Mr. DARDEN. Mr. Speaker, a teaching 
career in our Nation's schools presents some 
of the most awesome challenges—and poten- 
tial rewards—of any profession. Teachers 
open to our young people the whole world of 
knowledge, and help guide them along the 
path to their careers and their future roles, as 
adults, in our society. 

Recently here in Washington, the National 
Education Association hosted its annual Stu- 
dent Teaching Competition. Several of our Na- 
tion’s most outstanding new teachers took 
part in the competition, including Georgia 
State University's Mary Jo Pratt, of Smyrna in 
the Seventh Congressional District of Georgia. 

Mary Jo, who won the right to compete in 
Washington as the finalist in the Southeastern 
Regional Student Teaching Competition, is 
committed to developing and nurturing the 
minds of our young people. She enters the 
teaching profession in an era when—more 
than ever before—quality education is the key 
to success for both individuals and our Nation 
as a whole. 

Christa McAuliffe, the New Hampshire 
school teacher who died in the tragic explo- 
sion of the space shuttle Challenger, knew 
very well the importance of her job in the fu- 
tures of her students, her community, and her 
country. Mary Jo Pratt and the other outstand- 
ing student teachers who competed here can 
say proudly, as Christa McAuliffe did, touch 
the future teach.” 


CONGRATULATIONS ON A 
SPECTACULAR SEASON 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 3, 1988 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
take this opportunity to congratulate the St. 
Joseph's Central High School Crusader Bas- 
ketball Team upon its recent victory in the 
Massachusetts Division IIl State Basketball 
Championship. 
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These young men under the able leadership 
of Head Coach Paul Procopio, attained this 
title against all odds. They were not supposed 
to make it to the finals, let alone win the 
championship. Yet this hearty group known as 
the Crusaders, led by senior Paul Culpo ad- 
vanced through the challenges of the western 
Massachusetts tournament and into the State 
finals. The decisive victory over a fine team 
from Cohasset at the Worcester Centrum, with 
a final score of 77-58, occurred with a stand- 
out performance from the members of this 
team, and occurred on the feast of St. 
Joseph, which makes for an interesting twist 
of fate. 

St. Joseph's will suffer a great loss this year 
minus its six graduating seniors—most nota- 
bly, Paul Culpo, and his fellow classmates, 
Mike Carnevale, Peter Ochs, John Carroll, 
Marty Kruze and Chris Unsworth but the great 
talent and energy displayed by these men will 
not be lost for | am certain that many will go 
on to play basketball at the colleges and uni- 
versities of their choice across this country. 

Western Massachusetts is proud of these 
champions, and | am certain that under the 
able leadership of Coach Procopio, and his 
assistant coaches George "Red" Pleau, and 
Matt Stracuzzi, along with the remaining mem- 
bers of the 1988 championship team: Dave 
Harte, Jeff Wilson, Shaun Heimann, Matt Ma- 
siero, Bill Quadrozzi, John McLaughlin, and 
Bryan Casuscelli, all of whom will be returning 
for their junior year in 1989, will undoubtedly 
repeat its impressive “first-ever State Division 
Ill Boy's Basketball Championship” for St. Jo- 
seph’s. 

The support and encouragement this team 
has received from first year athletic director, 
Fred Barschdorf, and from Principal Sr. Julie 
Sullivan, the many members of the St. Jo- 
seph's family, as well as the many up-and- 
coming members of Coach Stracuzzi's junior 
varsity team, bodes well for the future athletic 
promise of St. Joseph's Central High School 
as the defending division Ill State champions 
in the 1988-89 school year. 

Pittsfield and Berkshire County is proud of 
the 1987-88 boy’s basketball team and so am 
|. | find it encouraging and rare, indeed, to find 
such energy and devotion to the athletic 
ideals which the entire St. Joseph's communi- 
ty has always strived to attain. 

Again, congratulations on a spectacular 
season! 


VERMONT VIEWS: ISSUES 
FACING THE 100TH CONGRESS 


HON. JAMES M. JEFFORDS 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 3, 1988 


Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. Speaker, as | have in 
past years, | am reporting to my colleagues 
today on the results of my latest annual Ver- 
mont questionnaire. And | do so with what | 
freely admit amounts to a lot of pride. | think 
the opinions expressed by Vermonters are 
among the most considered and informed of 
any, and all of Congress benefits when those 
opinions are known. 
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Here, Mr. Speaker, are the results of my 
14th annual Vermont questionnaire this year, 
to which 10,885 Vermonters replied: 

FEDERAL DEFICIT 

For several years, the Federal deficit and 
tax reform issues have figured prominently in 
the annual surveys. Last year, | specifically 
asked Vermonters what actions they would 
take to lower the deficit, offering choices rang- 
ing from cuts in domestic and/or defense pro- 
grams to tax increases. 

Although Congress and the administration 
have made some progress toward deficit re- 
duction, the issue remains one of the most im- 
portant before us. Because of that, | decided 
to ask the exact same question concerning 
the deficit this year, and the results were 
almost identical to those offered by Ver- 
monters a year ago. 

As they had last year, Vermonters who re- 
sponded to the survey made it clear that the 
Federal budget should not be balanced on the 
backs of domestic programs. Some 35.3 per- 
cent, in fact, indicated they preferred cutbacks 
in defense programs but not in domestic pro- 
grams. Another large percentage, 20.8 per- 
cent, favored cutting botn domestic and de- 
fense spending to help lower the deficit, while 
24.7 percent favored combining cuts in do- 
mestic and defense programs with revenue in- 
creases. 

Only 6.5 percent favored cutting domestic 
programs but not defense programs, and only 
12.2 percent favored simply freezing spending 
for all programs at current levels. A scant 0.5 
percent said that the Federal Government 
should continue deficit spending without cut- 
ting back any programs. 

MEDICARE 

Costs for Medicare, which helps elderly citi- 
zens pay for medical services, have increased 
substantially over the last several years. As a 
result, the program has not been entirely 
immune from the belt-tightening that has been 
required of other government programs in the 
effort to reduce the Federal deficit. Last year, 
for instance, some Medicare spending was re- 
stricted although not by nearly as much as the 
administration had wanted. 

Given those prior restrictions, the survey 
asked if Medicare should continue to share 
part of the burden of reducing the deficit and, 
if so, what areas should be affected by further 
cost controls. More than two-thirds of those 
responding—70.2 percent—indicated they did 
not think Medicare should be subject to fur- 
ther restrictions or cuts, while 29.8 percent in- 
dicated that it should be. 

If further restrictions were required of the 
program, 27.4 percent indicated they should 
affect only payments to doctors; 21.2 percent 
said they should affect payments to hospitals; 
6.6 percent said they should affect premiums 
paid by the elderly; and 7 percent said they 
should affect services and benefits. The larg- 
est number of Vermonters, 37.8 percent, fa- 
vored across-the-board cost controls in all the 
categories, if controls were necessary. 

CONTRA AID 

Prospects for peace in Central America 
have improved significantly since the ques- 
tionnaire went out early this year. We were 
hoping then for the very cease-fire we now 
have in Nicaragua. 
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The cease-fire between the Sandinistas and 
the Contra rebels was reached after Congress 
had rejected proposals for more military aid to 
the Contra rebels, and after it began consider- 
ing a strictly humanitarian package—later ap- 
proved—providing medicine, food and clothing 
to the Contras and money for medical help to 
children injured in the Nicaraguan conflict. 

There is no way to predict how successful 
the current negotiations will be in bringing 
about real peace in Nicaragua. But Ver- 
monters who responded to the questionnaires 
made it very clear that the road to peace 
should not be paved with further military aid to 
the Contra rebels. When asked if the United 
States should pursue its past policy of military 
and economic support for the Contras, 30.3 
percent said yes“ while 69.7 percent said 
“no.” 

INF TREATY 

The intermediate-range nuclear forces [INF] 
treaty that President Reagan and Soviet Gen- 
eral Secretary Gorbachev signed last year re- 
mains, as of this writing, pending before the 
U.S. Senate for ratification. The treaty, which 
would eliminate American and Soviet interme- 
diate-range nuclear arms in Europe, repre- 
sents the kind of nuclear arms control meas- 
ure that many Vermonters have long promot- 
ed. The results of the questionnaire reflect 
that: an overwhelming 91.6 percent said they 
think the Senate should ratify the treaty, while 
only 8.4 percent do not want ratification, 

PLASTIC HANDGUNS 

An equally large number of those respond- 
ing to the questionnaire favored outlawing 
handguns that cannot be detected by security 
machines such as those at airports. 

At issue is the potential advent of so-called 
plastic guns, which law enforcement officials 
fear will not be detectable by security ma- 
chines. Congressional committees and the ad- 
ministration currently are looking at proposals 
to prevent the manufacture, sale and distribu- 
tion of undetectable guns—the ban many Ver- 
monters would appear to favor. Asked in the 
questionnaire if undetectable handguns should 
be outlawed, fully 91.1 percent said “yes,” 
while only 8.1 percent said “no.” 

MINIMUM WAGE 

Yet another issue pending before the Con- 
gress would increase the Federal hourly mini- 
mum wage, which at $3.35 has not been in- 
creased since 1981. 

Several variations of an increase have been 
considered. The one that the House of Repre- 
sentatives now has before it for action—ex- 
pected sometime during May—would increase 
the hourly minimum to $5.05 over a 3-year 
period. Alternatives that will be considered 
when the issue comes before the House in- 
clude a slightly lower hourly minimum, of be- 
tween $4 and $4.65, or increases in tax cred- 
its for low-income workers. 

At the time the questionnaire was written, 
the most prominent proposal before the 
House would have increased the hourly mini- 
mum to $4.65 over 3 years. 

Asked if the Federal minimum wage should 
be increased, 73.2 percent of the Vermonters 
responding replied “yes,” while 26.8 percent 
said “no.” 

The responses were much closer on an- 
other related question of whether a compro- 
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mise would be favored that would raise the 
minimum wage but freeze it at its current level 
for new employees who are in their first 6 
months in the work force. Some 43.6 percent 
of those responding favored this approach; 
56.4 percent did not. 

AIDS TESTING 

The final question in the annual survey this 
year concerned AIDS, Mr. Speaker. My own 
home State of Vermont has been fortunate: it 
has seen very few cases of this tragic illness 
compared to the many thousands in other 
parts of the country. Vermonters, however, 
are tremendously concerned about AIDS, and 
that concern reflected itself in the question- 
naire. 

The survey asked if AIDS testing should be 
mandatory for those applying for marriage li- 
censes. Most experts now contend that such 
testing is basically useless since most of the 
people applying for marriage licenses are not 
at high risk for AIDS. They point out, too, that 
because AIDS tests are not always accurate, 
many people could be devastated if they un- 
dertook the test in order to get married and 
ended up receiving incorrect, or “false posi- 
tive” results. 

Despite such reservations about mandatory 
testing, most Vermonters who responded to 
my survey—70.7 percent—favored mandatory 
AIDS testing for those who apply for marriage 
licenses. Slightly more than a quarter of them, 
29.3 percent, did not favor the mandatory 
tests. 


WORLD FOOD DAY 
HON. MICKEY LELAND 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 3, 1988 


Mr. LELAND. Mr. Speaker, World Food Day 
is a symbol of national and international com- 
mitment to preventing the hunger and malnu- 
trition that affects 500 million people in the 
world. Children are dying every minute be- 
cause they don't have enough food or water 
or because they lack the basic medical care 
to recover from nutrition-related illness. 

Although there is food enough to feed the 
world, people suffer from hunger on every 
continent. World Food Day brings together 
Americans and people of all nations to con- 
front the multiple causes of the inadequate 
nutrition endured by so many in the human 
family. 

For millions of landless poor from Bangla- 
desh to Brazil hunger is a fact of existence 
exacerbated by economic problems remote 
from their daily lives. They may grow sugar, 
coffee, and other cash crops but they do not 
understand the issues of balance of payments 
and the debt crisis. The present system of dis- 
tribution denies them a plot of land for sub- 
sistence farming. 

In Africa, war is more and more the cause 
of hunger. In the wake of drought, sufficient 
donations of food pour into Ethiopia and 
Sudan from other nations to prevent starva- 
tion but truck and airplane convoys are de- 
layed and destroyed. Civilians flee war zones 
and farms are left untended. In the worst 
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cases people flee to feeding camps where 
they are vulnerable to disease in crowded, un- 
sanitary conditions. 

Even where there is food, nutritional defi- 
ciencies exist that cripple and blind because 
the diet is incomplete. Lack of vitamin A af- 
fects one-half of a million children a year 
mainly in south and Southeast Asia and 
Africa; 200 million suffer from clinically evident 
disorders caused by iodine deficiency. Iron de- 
ficiency affects roughly one-third of the popu- 
lations of developing countries. 

In the face of these challenges, World Food 
Day enables us to respond locally, nationally, 
and internationally. The day is more than a 
platform for sharing information about the 
causes of hunger and its solutions through 
churches and community and private voluntary 
groups, although it does that very well. This 
year for the first time an international World 
Food Day strategy meeting was held by na- 
tional groups. The resulting report laid the 
foundation for a more unified worldwide move- 
ment emphasizing the concepts of equity, jus- 
tice, the right to food and world food security. 
Regional World Food Day meetings are now 
planned. This year, emphasis is placed on the 
important role of nongovernmental organiza- 
tions in rural development. 

World Food Day demonstrates the best im- 
pulse of our society, the desire to alleviate 
hunger, and rallies the skills and knowledge of 
the public and private sector to this end. | 
commend my friend and colleague Congress- 
man BEN GILMAN for introducing this bill and 
for his leadership in forging solutions to end 
world hunger. | urge my colleagues to support 
this resolution. 


THE ANNUAL BENEFIT DINNER 
DANCE FOR THE QUEENS 
MUSEUM 


HON. GARY L. ACKERMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 3, 1988 


Mr. ACKERMAN. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
to honor two outstanding citizens, Dennis 
Donnelly and Robert Weir, and their contribu- 
tion to the Queens Museum. 

This Wednesday, May 4, the Queens 
Museum will be holding its annual benefit 
dinner dance to honor Dennis and Robert, 
and to celebrate the museum's 15th anniver- 
sary. Since 1973, the Queens Museum has 
been bringing arts, culture, and educational 
opportunities to the people of Queens County. 
Dennis Donnelly and Robert Weir have played 
a large role in the museum’s success. | have 
known both of these men personally for many 
years, and | am pleased to bring their accom- 
plishments to the attention of my colleagues. 

Dennis Donnelly has been an active partici- 
pant in the Queens community for many 
years. Besides being director of community re- 
lations at N.Y. Telephone, Dennis has found 
time to devote abundant energy toward many 
Queens civic organizations. In the past years 
he has served as chairman of the Queens 
Festival Committee, president of the Queens 
Economic Development Corp., and vice-chair- 
man of the Flushing YMCA. He also has been 
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active in the Flushing Rotary and the Flushing 
Boys Club. 

Robert Weir also has been actively involved 
in community affairs for many years. Robert 
has served as chairman of the Congressional 
Committee of the Queens Chamber of Com- 
merce, member of the board of directors for 
the Queens County Builders and Contractors 
Association, and has served on the board of 
directors for the Queens Museum. He also 
serves as president of the board of the 
Queens County Youth Development Corp., 
member of the board of Queensborough Com- 
munity College fund, and a member of Friends 
of St. Mary's Hospital for Children. Robert 
also devotes time to Weir Realty, of which he 
is president. 

Last year, both Dennis Donnelly and Robert 
Weir served as cochairmen of the dinner 
dance. This evening, these gentlemen are 
being honored by the Queens Museum for 
their overwhelming commitment to the arts in 
Queens and their continued support of the 
Queens Museum. Mr. Speaker, | am sure that 
all my colleagues would agree that this coun- 
try needs more outstanding citizens like Bob 
Weir and Dennis Donnelly. | know that the 
families and many friends of both men are 
very proud of their accomplishments. | com- 
mend their hard work in the community and at 
the Queens Museum and wish them continued 
success. 


MOUNT BETHEL ELEMENTARY 
COMMENDED 


HON. GEORGE (BUDDY) DARDEN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 3, 1988 


Mr. DARDEN. Mr. Speaker, | want to call to 
the attention of my colleagues the outstanding 
record of achievement built by the students, 
staff, and parents of Mount Bethel Elementary 
School in Cobb County, GA, during the first 
decade of that school’s existence. 

In these 10 years, Mount Bethel has 
become an example of how cooperation 
among those three basic elements of a school 
community can build an outstanding educa- 
tional institution. The teachers and other staff 
members of Mount Bethel Elementary work 
with tireless dedication to provide quality edu- 
cational opportunities for the students, who in 
turn devote a marvelous amount of energy to 
the learning process. The parents of the 
Mount Bethel community have been unwaver- 
ing in their support for both their children and 
the teachers to whom they have entrusted the 
daily instruction of those children. 

Mount Bethel has won numerous awards for 
excellence at the State and national levels. 

| urge my colleagues to join me in com- 
mending the students, staff and parents of 
Mount Bethel Elementary School, including Dr. 
Robin Pennock, the school's principal. To- 
gether, they have built a strong education pro- 
gram at a school which truly is the heart of 
the community it serves. 
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AMNESTY PERIOD ENDS UNDER 
IMMIGRATION ACT 


HON. DON BONKER 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 3, 1988 


Mr. BONKER. Mr. Speaker, tomorrow marks 
the end of the 1-year period during which ille- 
gal aliens may seek amnesty under the Immi- 
gration Reform and Control Act. | remember 
back in 1986, when we debated the merits of 
this legislation, there was a good deal of 
skepticism and concern about the bill's am- 
nesty provisions. 

In approving the Immigration Reform and 
Control Act, the Congress had several goals: 
To regain control over America’s borders by 
making it illegal for employers to hire workers 
who are not eligible to work in this country; to 
ensure that there are sufficient numbers of ag- 
ricultural workers to pick perishable crops; and 
to legalize the status of the many illegal aliens 
who have resided in this country since Janu- 
ary 1, 1982. | think we can safely say that this 
law has been successful on all three counts. 

According to the Immigration and Natural- 
ization Service, the number of people appre- 
hended trying to enter this country illegally is 
down 30 percent. This decrease is in large 
part due to the fact that the word is out over- 
seas that if U.S. employers flout the law and 
hire illegal aliens, they will be subjected to 
sanctions. Thus, Mr. Speaker, IRCA is having 
the desired deterrent effect. 

Also, fears that the law would breed dis- 
crimination against people who look like for- 
eigners, and that it would result in disastrous 
agricultural labor shortages have proved 
groundless. 

Since last May, about 1.4 million illegal 
aliens have come forward to seek legalized 
status under IRCA's amnesty provisons. How- 
ever, for several reasons, including administra- 
tive delay in processing applications, fear of 
the INS and inadequate public outreach ef- 
forts, many eligible aliens have not applied for 
amnesty. 

Because implementation of the law’s am- 
nesty provisions did not go as we had hoped, 
this body 2 weeks ago voted to extend the 
amnesty deadline by 7 months. The legislation 
also would have appropriated $2 million for 
additional public outreach efforts to ensure 
that all of those who are eligible for amnesty 
could be aware that this once-in-a-lifetime op- 
portunity is about to pass them by. Regretta- 
bly, however, the measure was not approved 
by our colleagues in the Senate. 

Mr. Speaker, the Immigration Reform and 
Control Act's amnesty provision is a generous 
one, but | nonetheless feel that it is a great 
tragedy that through fear or ignorance, thou- 
sands of people will miss their opportunity to 
come out from the shadows and live and work 
in this country legally. 
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POLISH CONSTITUTION DAY 


HON. DONALD E. “BUZ” LUKENS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 3, 1988 


Mr. DONALD E. “BUZ” LUKENS. Mr. 
Speaker, | would like to commemorate Polish 
Constitution Day, a day which has come to 
represent the dedication to freedom of Poles 
worldwide. 

During the late 1780's, while Russia was at 
war with Turkey, Poland's opportunity to adopt 
a new, reformed Constitution was at hand. In 
1790, a Diet was formed and a plan for the 
new Constitution was drafted. At a meeting 
held on May 2, 1791, the new Constitution 
was read and met with great acclaim. The fol- 
lowing day, the 3d of May, Poland's bloodless 
revolution came to an end when the Constitu- 
tion was accepted by the king and his govern- 
ment. 

Many of the provisions of the Constitution 
of 1791 resemble those found in our own 
Constitution. It allowed for religious freedom, 
secret ballot elections, and a legislature simi- 
lar to those found in modern democracies. 
Above all, this new Constitution gave Poland 
hope for the future, a future of liberty and 
freedom from Russia's tyrannical rule. 

Tragically, these dreams of the future were 
crushed less than 1 year later when Catherine 
the Great ordered an invasion of Poland. The 
Russians conquered Poland and divided the 
land among Prussia and itself, thereby abol- 
ishing the provisions of the May 3 Constitu- 
tion. 

Although the Communists continue to ex- 
ploit and destroy the Polish culture, the Poles 
have refused to give up their fight for liberty 
and freedom. They have shown that they will 
not let their spirits be crushed, nor will they 
forget the May 3 Constitution. 

It is spirit such as this which demands that 
we respect and support the people of Poland 
in their never ending quest for the cherished 
ideals embodied in the short-lived Constitution 
of 1791. 


GET NORIEGA, NOT PANAMA 
HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 3, 1988 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. Speaker, 
the failure of President Reagan’s recent at- 
tempt to force Panamanian General Manuel 
Noriega from power through economic sanc- 
tions demonstrates once again that the United 
States cannot single-handedly impose political 
change on Central America. 

As my friend and former Ambassador to El 
Salvador and Paraguay, Robert White, states 
in a recent op-ed piece in the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, the United States must pursue 
policies that put pressure on General Noriega, 
not the Panamanian people. Only by working 
with the Panamanians can the United States 
play a constructive role in shaping the future 
of Panama. This kind of policy would not only 
help establish democracy in Panama, but 
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would also improve the United States dam- 

aged reputation in Central America. 
am inserting Mr. White's piece in the 
RECORD, and | commend it to the attention of 
my colleagues as we continue our work on 

the issue of democracy in Panama. 
[From the Christian Science Monitor, May 

2, 1988] 
Get NORIEGA, NOT PANAMA 
(By Robert E. White) 


Recent Foreign Relations Committee 
hearings run by Sen. John Kerry of Massa- 
chusetts showed drug dealing by its allies if 
they supported overthrowing the Sandinis- 
tas. 

Perhaps most damaging was the testimo- 
ny of Ambassador Frank McNeil, former 
deputy director of the State Department's 
Bureau of Intelligence and Research. He 
told how the Reagan administration in 1986 
had compelling information on drug dealing 
by Gen. Manuel Noriega of Panama but de- 
cided to “put it on the shelf“ until the con- 
tras ousted the Sandinistas. Washington has 
now decided that General Noriega, himself 
a Central Intelligence Agency asset for 20 
years, must be ousted as chief of the Pana- 
manian Defense Forces. 

The Reagan administration appears to be- 
lieve that Noriega will step down as a result 
of United States economic sanctions. Diplo- 
matic historians will record the uniqueness 
of a policy that depends for its success on 
the cooperation of its target. Enemies of 
Noriega accuse him of many things. Quali- 
ties of renunciation and self-sacrifice are 
not among them. 

It is vital to fight drug smugglers; it is also 
vital not to create chaos and despair inside a 
country of great strategic value to the U.S. 
Panama has a significant and dedicated 
Marxist movement ready to exploit the 
misery of the 50 percent of Panamanians 
who live in want. The major bulwark 
against the hopelessness that could lead to 
a leftist takeover is the traditionally vital 
private-enterprise sector. In direct conse- 
quence of U.S. economic sanctions, 40 per- 
cent of Panama's stores and businesses have 
gone bankrupt. Foreign banks have closed 
their doors. The majority of Panamanians 
are now without work. If this keeps up, Pan- 
ama's economy will be destroyed along with 
the stability that acts as the best defense of 
the Panama Canal's integrity. 

The most popular and respected leader in 
Panama today is Archbishop Marcos 
McGrath. While the fist of Noriega domi- 
nates Panama, the strong man himself 
rarely appears in public. The deposed presi- 
dent, Eric Delvalle, cowers in a safe house, 
afraid to show himself to the people whom 
Washington claims he governs. Arnulfo 
Arias Madrid, the elderly but still popular 
former President, waits in Miami to return 
in triumph after Noriega’s overthrow. He 
may have a long wait. 

On at least a dozen occasions, Assistant 
Secretary of State Elliott Abrams has pre- 
dicted the imminent downfall of Noriega. It 
is hard to find a basis for these too frequent 
forecasts. US economic sanctions toward 
Panama do heavy damage to private enter- 
prise and the working poor, yet leave Nor- 
iega essentially untouched. the Civie Cru- 
sade, which has led the strikes against Nor- 
iega, is pessimistic. In a confidential analy- 
sis, the opposition leaders concede that Nor- 
iega holds ultimate power: “If conditions 
become critical, popular support would go 
against the side that lacks weapons.“ 

In an attempt to save a failing policy, the 
administration ratchets up tougher econom- 
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ic sanctions, sends in more US troops, and 
heightens the rhetoric. These measures not 
only make it harder to find an acceptable 
compromise, they violate the principle of 
nonintervention so important to Latin 
Americans, 

White House chief of staff Howard Baker 
Jr. implied the need to rethink US policy 
when he noted that the sanctions hurt the 
people more than they do Noriega. US mili- 
tary occupation would buy the US endless 
trouble. It is time to send to Panama a high- 
level fact-finding team to evaluate the situa- 
tion and make recommendations to the 
President; it should include a prestigious 
military officer familiar with Panama such 
as Gen. Wallace Nutting or Gen. Paul 
Gorman, former chiefs of the US Southern 
Command. 

There are two overriding needs. 

The administration should pledge to 
Panama its intent to abide by the letter and 
spirit of the Panama Canal treaties. Noriega 
speaks for all Panamanians and much of 
Latin America when he casts doubt on the 
intention of the US to turn over the canal 
defense to Panama in the year 2000, as the 
treaties provide. 

Also, Noriega has pledged to resign before 
presidential elections in May 1989, but the 
nation cannot go without an elected leader 
for so long. Under the leadership of Arch- 
bishop McGrath, a consensus could well be 
reached to advance the elections to next 
fall. This could ensure Noriega’s prompt de- 
parture, restore constitutional democracy, 
and give the US a face-saving rationale to 
end the economic and military intervention 
that is destroying both Panama and the 
US's reputation. 

(Robert E. White, president of the Inter- 
national Center for Development Policy, 
served as ambassador to El Salvador and 
Paraguay under the Carter administration. 
He just returned from a trip to Panama.) 


TRADE DEFICIT 


HON. BILL FRENZEL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 3, 1988 


Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Speaker, the Commerce 
Department has recently reported that the 
trade deficit has narrowed by 23.2 percent 
over the past 6 years in constant-dollar terms. 
Exports have grown 27.2 percent in the last 
18 months, creating many new jobs for U.S. 
workers. 

In my judgement, determining the trade defi- 
cit in constant-dollar terms is a far better indi- 
cator of where we are vis-a-vis the deficit than 
the current system which overplays the impact 
of imports due to higher import prices caused 
by the decline in the dollar. 

Another measure which would also appear 
to be a better indicator would be to measure 
imports in volume terms to determine whether 
imports have actually increased. 

The trade bill includes language which re- 
quires the Census Bureau to examine the fea- 
sibility of reporting in volume terms. It also for 
the first time would require reporting in con- 
stant dollar as well as in real dollar terms. 

| would urge my colleagues to examine the 
trade deficit from all perspectives, not just the 
current real dollar method of reporting. 
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ALOHA FLIGHT 243 


HON. PATRICIA F. SAIKI 


OF HAWAIL 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 3, 1988 


Mrs. SAIKI. Mr. Speaker, there have been 
few more gripping examples of professional 
skill and personal bravery than the saga of 
Aloha Airlines flight 243. This was the aircraft 
that last week lost nearly a third of its passen- 
ger cabin in-flight yet was brought to safety at 
Kahului Airport in Hawaii. 

The skilled performances of Capt. Robert 
Schornstheimer and First Officer Mimi Tomp- 
kins kept the jet in the air. Their achievement 
is nothing short of miraculous. Had Captain 
Schornstheimer and his crew not reacted as 
professionally and as quickly as they did, flight 
243 would truly have been a disaster. 

The accident's single fatality was a member 
of that crew, flight attendant Clarabelle Ho 
Lansing. C.B., as she was better known, was 
one of Aloha’s senior flight attendants, She 
loved flying and her enthusiasm for her pro- 
fession was always evident to her fellow crew 
members and her passengers. 

| know because | worked with C.B. when 
she joined the airline. | was a part-time flight 
attendant then working my way through col- 
lege. Clarabelle was more than a colleague, 
she was a friend. 

While the cause of the inflight accident is 
being investigated, there is no doubt about the 
courage and skill of Captain Schornstheimer, 
First Officer Tompkins, and the other mem- 
bers of the flight crew. 

And there is no doubt in my mind that C.B. 
Lansing will be remembered for her dedication 
and commitment. She died doing what she 
loved the best. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


HON. JIM KOLBE 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 3, 1988 


Mr. KOLBE. Mr. Speaker, due to a long 
standing commitment to observe flight oper- 
ations on the carrier U.S.S. Nimitz, it was nec- 
essary for me to miss five rollcall votes yester- 
day. Had | been here, | would have voted as 
follows: 

Rolicall No. 86, on agreeing to the Senate 
amendment to H.R. 1811, the atomic veterans 
compensation, “aye.” 

Rolicall No. 87, the Hunter amendment to 
the Foley amendment to H.R. 4264, the De- 
partment of Defense authorization for fiscal 
year 1989, “aye.” 

Rolicall No. 88, the Foley amendment to 
H.R. 4264, “no.” 

Rolicall No. 89, the Lowry amendment to 
H.R. 4264, no.“ 

Rollcall No. 90, the Markey amendment to 
H.R. 4264, mo.“ 
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ARIZONA-FLORIDA LAND 
EXCHANGE ACT 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES III 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 3, 1988 


Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, today, | am join- 
ing my colleagues in introducing the Arizona- 
Florida Land Exchange Act of 1988, which will 
provide for the disposition of lands in the city 
of Phoenix, known as the Phoenix Indian 
School property, in exchange for environmen- 
tally sensitive lands in Florida. 

For the last few years, enrollment at the 
Phoenix Indian School has declined, and 
upkeep of the school by the Department of 
the Interior has been deferred. In response to 
these conditions, the Department has negoti- 
ated an exchange to further the national envi- 
ronmental interest by acquiring additional 
lands for the Big Cypress National Preserve, 
and wildlife refuges for the endangered black 
panther and the manatee. The legislation 
would confirm the negotiated agreement while 
protecting the Federal interest to get a fair 
price for the Phoenix lands. 

The Phoenix Indian School lands are locat- 
ed in midtown Phoenix and are clearly an im- 
portant Federal asset. Additionally, the proper- 
ty is located next to the Phoenix Veterans 
Medical Center. Phoenix city officials and 
other citizens have a genuine interest in how 
these lands are disposed of and how the new 
business partners will be integrated into the 
city life. 

The bill specifically provides land to be 
transferred to the Veterans' Administration for 
the expansion of the Medical Center. Land 
would be reserved, at the option of the State 
of Arizona, for establishment of a State Veter- 
ans Nursing Home. Additionally, 20 acres 
would be transferred to the city of Phoenix to 
be dedicated for a city park. The rest of the 
land would be exchanged with the developer 
for the Florida lands and cash. The Florida 
lands have already been authorized for acqui- 
sition in the recently passed Big Cypress ex- 
pansion legislation. 

Finally, the cash component would be trans- 
ferred to trust funds to be used for primarily 
educational purposes of the Arizona Indian 
tribes who have used the school in the past. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation provides nation- 
al benefits, addresses the needs of the local 
Indian and non-Indian communities, and as- 
sists the Veterans’ Administration in meeting 
future needs in the Phoenix area. 


EPWORTH VILLAGE CELE- 
BRATES 40TH ANNIVERSARY 


HON. WILLIAM LEHMAN 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 3, 1988 


Mr. LEHMAN of Florida. Mr. Speaker, every 
person should have the opportunity to live his 
or her life with dignity, in a secure environ- 
ment that meets their basic human needs. | 
would like to extend my warmest congratula- 
tions to Epworth Village for making this possi- 
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ble for thousands of south Floridians over the 
past 40 years. 

Epworth Village is a 290-unit adult congre- 
gate living facility in our 17th Congressional 
District that is designed for independent retir- 
ees. It provides a full range of services and 
opportunities, and residents can choose to 
participate or not to participate in activities or 
live as actively or quietly as they like. Recent- 
ly, a 120-bed skilled nursing facility was added 
to care for older persons no longer able to 
care for themselves. 

As our “baby boom” population grows 
older, America will be confronted with difficult 
choices on how to care for an ever-increasing 
number of older citizens. Forty years from 
now, | expect Epworth Village will still be 
working to meet these needs. 


JOANN WATTS NAMED 1988 ALA- 
BAMA TEACHER OF THE YEAR 


HON. BEN ERDREICH 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 3, 1988 


Mr. ERDREICH. Mr. Speaker, the impor- 
tance of providing our school-aged children 
with a solid education is an issue that has 
commanded center stage nationally, and it is 
with great pleasure that | take a few moments 
to tell my colleagues in the House about one 
teacher whose outstanding contributions to 
the teaching profession and young people in 
her charge have been rewarded with the high- 
est honor that can be accorded an educator 
in the State of Alabama. 

Joann Webber Watts, who teaches gifted 
children at Cahaba Heights Elementary 
School in Birmingham, AL, has been named 
the 1988 Alabama Teacher of the Year. She 
has been a teacher for 13 years, and has 
taught at Cahaba Heights for 6 years. The 
extent of her dedication to her vocation can 
be summed up in her opening paragraph on 
the Alabama Teacher of the Year application 
form: “I was born a teacher. From the time my 
younger sister was born, | was a teacher. 
Teaching was the natural thing for me to do. It 
was in my blood.” 

In her review of the events of her life that 
led her to the teaching profession, Mrs. Watts 
noted that she was inspired by teachers 
during her elementary and high school years 
who encouraged her with their compassion 
and ability to motivate and demand the best 
from their students. Clearly, she set and 
achieved the same goals for herself. 

Focusing on the needs of special education 
and gifted children, Mrs. Watts has strived to 
include all students within the mainstream of 
school. She knows full well the importance of 
demanding not only the best of herself, but 
also her students, believing that “children will 
rise to our expectations. Learning is a self-ful- 
filled prophecy.” Citing her motto, “If you think 
you can or if you think you can't, you are ab- 
solutely right,” Mrs. Watts believes that all 
children are gifted in some socially valued 
way, and that it is the responsibility of teach- 
ers to unwrap “the gift“ to reveal the talents 
that lie within each child. Noting that parents 
are children's "first and most important teach- 
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ers, Mrs. Watts believes that teachers must 
work with parents to enhance self-confidence, 
encourage creativity and critical thinking and 
facilitate achievement. And she has worked to 
accomplish those goals by going the extra 
yard, continually seeking new and exciting 
ways to make learning fun and interesting. 

Mrs. Watts has not limited her efforts and 
encouragement to her students, however. She 
also works to encourage teachers to identify 
and develop their own talents. Her enthusi- 
asm, in fact, has been contagious, and has 
gone a long way toward uplifting the level of 
competence and achievement of all at 
Cahaba Heights, students, faculty, and staff 
alike. 

Amazingly, but not surprisingly, Mrs. Watts 
is involved in many, many extracurricular ac- 
tivities at school. She serves as coach for the 
chess club, math team, future problem solving 
team, Olympics of the mind team, and schol- 
ars’ bowl team. She is coeditor of the Cahaba 
Heights Community School Yearbook, chair- 
man of the schoolwide spelling bee, and co- 
author of many units developed at county and 
State level for gifted education. She has 
worked with the Alabama State Department of 
Education and a committee of gifted teachers 
from Jefferson County to write a curriculum 
guide for gifted programs in the State of Ala- 
bama. Mind you, this is only a partial list of 
her before—and after—school activities. 

Her commitment to education and her stu- 
dents is clearly exemplified by the tremendous 
number of hours she has given to both. But 
somehow, she also finds the time to partici- 
pate in community-based activities, including 
senior high youth counselor at Trinity United 
Methodist Church, classroom mother in 
Homewood and Gwinett County schools, 
Brownie Scout leader assistant, Cub Scout as- 
sistant den mother, Homewood Citizens Asso- 
ciation, Sunday school teacher, Homewood 
Academic Boosters Club, American Heart As- 
sociation, United Way Campaign, and Univer- 
sity of Alabama at Birmingham National 
Alumni Society. And with all this, she also has 
another full-time and demanding job, that of 
wife and mother. 

Joann Webber Watts’ level of commitment 
to her community, her students, her profes- 
sion, and her family is astounding, and sets a 
standard of excellence as teacher and citizen 
that few have reached, and to which all 
should aspire. 

She is now a candidate for consideration as 
National Teacher of the Year, and it is doubt- 
ful that few others would be better qualified to 
serve as an ambassador to communicate to 
the public and teachers nationwide the impor- 
tance of the teaching profession. 

have often noted the inextricable link be- 
tween the quality of education being offered 
today, and the quality of life that will be led to- 
morrow. But | can sum it up no better than 
Joann Watts did when asked to consider 
today's public education issues: 

We must realize that it is the American 
dream that is at stake in the effectiveness of 
our schools. The opportunity to succeed 
must be held out to every youth all across 
these United States * * * We must broaden 
what we define as success and make it 
within the reach of each individual, each ac- 
cording to his own abilities, gifts, and tal- 
ents. We cannot afford to waste even one 
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mind. All children are a natural resource. 
We must not destroy our vision of liberty 
and justice for all. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 
HON. JAMES McCLURE CLARKE 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 3, 1988 


Mr. CLARKE. Mr. Speaker, on Friday, April 
29, and Monday, May 2, 1988, | was absent 
for several votes. | would like to make clear 
my position on those measures considered by 
the House. 

On the Trafficant amendment to H.R. 4264, 
the Defense Authorization Act, rolicall No. 82, 
| would have voted “nay.” 

On the Bryant amendment to the same bill, 
rolicall No. 83, | would have voted “nay.” 

On the Robinson amendment to the same 
bill, rolicall No. 84, | would have voted “nay.” 

On the McMillan amendment to the same 
bill, rolicall No. 85, | would have voted yea.“ 

On final passage of H.R. 1811, to provide 
certain benefits to veterans and survivors of 
veterans who participated in atmospheric nu- 
clear tests or the occupation of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki and who suffer from diseases that 
may be attributable to low levels of ionizing ra- 
diation, rolicall No. 86, | would have voted 
“yea.” 

On the Hunter amendment to H.R. 4264, 
the Defense Authorization Act, rolicall No. 87, 
| would have voted “yea.” 

On the Foley amendment to H.R. 4264, the 
Defense Authorization Act, rolicall No. 88, 1 
would have voted “yea.” 


TRIBUTE TO LOUISE NEVELSON 
HON. JOSEPH E. BRENNAN 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 3, 1988 


Mr. BRENNAN. Mr. Speaker, | rise today in 
tribute to Louise Nevelson, a daughter of 
Maine and the reigning queen of American 
sculpture until her recent death at the age 88. 

Like myself, a child of parents who immi- 
grated to Maine, Louise Nevelson’s life 
spanned our century and her work summed 
up many of the forces and influences of the 
turbulent 20th century. 

The Berliawsky family settled in Rockland, 
ME, in 1905 where Louise’s father became 
proprietor of a successful lumber business 
and where his descendents still reside. 
Maine's brisk climate appears to have had a 
lasting effect on Louise Berliawsky’s artistic 
bent. “I don’t like cold weather,” she said, 
“and | found the schools cold, so | selected 
art. | liked that room because it was so warm. 
* * * But it was only years later that | accept- 
ed the fact that | generated heat because | 
was so happy in that room.” 

Although her early exposure to wood was a 
lasting influence on her art, on her 1920 mar- 
riage to shipowner Charles Nevelson she 
moved from Maine to New York and was ex- 
posed to the swirling currents of the early 
20th century art world. 
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Louise Nevelson deserves recognition not 
only for her impressive artistic accomplish- 
ments but also for her perseverance. Her first 
solo show was not until 1941 and she did not 
become widely known until her sixties. In 
1969, she was awarded the MacDowell 
Colony Medal and in 1971 she received the 
Brandeis University Creative Award in Sculp- 
ture and the Skowhegan Medal for Sculpture. 

Her work has been exhibited around the 
country and throughout the world. She exhibit- 
ed regularly at the Pace Gallery in New York 
and in 1979 the city of New York dedicated 
Louise Nevelson Plaza in her honor. Her life 
and work provide abundant proof that creativi- 
ty and accomplishment are not unique to 
youth and her entire life gave witness to her 
belief that “If you don’t live up to your great- 
est potential, then you are cheating God.” 


THE SEARLE CO.'S PATIENT-IN- 
NEED PROGRAM 


HON. MARTIN FROST 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 3, 1988 


Mr. FROST. Mr. Speaker, the G.D. Searle & 
Co. has initiated a program where they are 
making available without cost life-saving car- 
diovascular disease medication for patients 
who would otherwise be unable to afford it. 

Searle's Patient-in-Need Program is an in- 
novative approach to the problem of providing 
health care to our Nation's low-income citi- 
zens. It demonstrates a genuine commitment 
to the less fortunate in our society. I'm 
pleased to lend my support to this effort, and 
hope others will follow Searle’s lead in 
searching for creative solutions to the growing 
crisis of indigent health care. 

Both the Dallas Times Herald and the 
Dallas Morning News recently reported on the 
program's introduction in the Dallas area. | 
urge my colleagues to read these articles and 
learn more about this important program. 


{From the Dallas Morning News, Apr. 7, 
1988) 


Company To Give Heart Drucs TO NEEDY 
DaLLas-AREA PATIENTS 


(By Thomas J. Meyer) 


A major drug manufacturer on Wednes- 
day launched a program to provide hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars in free pre- 
scription heart drugs to needy Dallas-area 
patients. 

G.D. Searle & Co. officials said the effort 
is part of a nationwide program to provide 
seven drugs to patients who cannot afford 
the medication but are not covered by Medi- 
care or other government programs. 

Searle kicked off the program by distrib- 
uting $1 million in drug coupons nationally 
to doctors, hospitals and clinics—including 
$100,000 to Parkland Memorial Hospital. 
The program is the first of its kind by a 
drug company. Parkland and drug company 
officials said. 

“There are thousands of people who fall 
through the cracks of our public and private 
health-care system,” said Johnny Lee, 
Searle's regional sales manager. These are 
the people who will be served by this pro- 
gram.” 
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The coupons will be available through 
Parkland as well as any private physician, 
hospital or clinic, Lee said. 

“We've put no monetary limit or time 
limit on this program,” he said. 

Parkland received coupons for one Searle 
medication, a treatment for high blood pres- 
sure, as part of a pilot program last fall. 
Based on the success of that program, the 
company decided to expand the effort to in- 
clude drugs that treat angina, congestive 
heart failure and arrhythmias, or irregular 
heart rhythm, officials said, 

Lee estimated that Parkland alone will 
dispense about 72,000 doses of the compa- 
ny's heart drugs, and that nearly 95 percent 
of those will go to patients who qualify for 
the program. 

The drugs available through the program 
are Calan and Calan SR, for angina and hy- 
pertension, Nitrodisc, for angina. Aldactone 
for fluid retention caused by congestive 
heart failure. Aldactazide, for congestive 
heart failure and high blood pressure, and 
Norpace and Norpace CR, for irregular 
heart beat. 

Paul Hass, chairman of Parkland's Board 
of Overseers, said he hoped other drug com- 
panies would follow Searle’s example. 
adding that the program would help ease 
the burden on Dallas County taxpayers. 

The coupons will be distributed through 
individual physicians to any patient who 
demonstrates a financial need. Lee said it 
would be up to the physician to determine 
whether a patient qualifies for the program. 


[From the Dallas Times Herald, Apr. 10, 


HEART MEDICATION FOR INDIGENT 


One of the nation’s leading pharmaceuti- 
cal companies, G.D. Searle & Co. of Chica- 
go, has announced a remarkable program to 
help the indigent obtain heart drugs: Searle 
will give them away. 

Last year, the company began giving away 
drugs for treatment of high blood pressure 
and angina. Now Searle is adding five more 
drugs to the free list. They are used to treat 
abnormal heart rhythm, congestive heart 
failure and other circulatory problems. 

The company deserves congratulations for 
its generosity, and other drug manufactur- 
ers should follow its lead. It is outrageous 
that Americans die from treatable heart 
conditions simply because they cannot 
afford medicine. 

Searle said it was taking the unusual step 
of giving its products away because an esti- 
mated 37 million Americans, including 4.8 
million over the age of 45, have no health 
insurance. Skyrocketing health-care costs 
have priced many low-income citizens out of 
the market. 

Importantly, the company says the drugs 
will be available for as long as a patient 
needs them, which is remarkable because 
treatment for high blood pressure and many 
heart problems is lifelong. 

That’s quite a commitment. 

Who qualifies for the free drugs? That is 
being left in the hands of doctors. To deter- 
mine eligibility, a physician must establish 
that a patient needs one of the drugs and 
cannot receive it free or under private or 
government insurance programs. While 
Searle recommended income guidelines, the 
selection process is up to doctors. 

The American Medical Association said it 
“is certainly pleased to see a major pharma- 
ceutical firm taking steps to make impor- 
tant drugs available free of charge to pa- 
tients who could not otherwise afford them, 
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and is also pleased that physicians are right- 
ly being made a key part of the process.” 

We agree. Every American deserves ade- 
quate health care, and Searle’s generosity is 
helping to make that possible. 


NEW REQUIREMENTS FOR 
FOREIGN FISHING PERMITS 


HON. DON BONKER 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 3, 1988 


Mr. BONKER. Mr. Speaker, | rise to intro- 
duce legislation to impose additional require- 
ments on foreign fishing vessels desiring to 
fish and process fish within our Nation's 200- 
mile Exclusive Economic Zone [EEZ]. 

American fishermen and the U.S. Coast 
Guard have long been concerned that foreign 
fishermen may be harvesting fish illegally 
within our Nation's waters. Statistics recently 
released by the National Oceanic and Atmos- 
pheric Administration [NOAA] should heighten 
our concerns about the extent of illegal for- 
eign fishing in U.S. waters and the potential 
impact that this fishing could be having on our 
fishery resources. 

In 1980, 15,000 metric tons of fish were 
harvested by foreign fishermen in an area of 
international waters between the fishery man- 
agement zones of the United States and the 
U.S.S.R. in the Bering Sea known as the 
“donut hole.” In 1986, this figure increased 
dramatically to 993,000 metric tons. The lack 
of fishery resources in the deep waters of the 
“donut hole” coupled with a gradual and com- 
plete phaseout of foreign fishing in U.S. 
waters directed by the Magnuson Fishery 
Conservation and Management Act (Magnu- 
son Act) suggests that a large volume of our 
fishery resources adjacent to the “donut hole” 
are taken illegally. 

It should, therefore, not surprise us that on 
January 13 of this year, seven Japanese 
trawlers were videotaped by representatives 
of the fishing industry fishing without permits 
in the Bering Sea EEZ, 35 miles inside our 
200-mile zone. The owners of the fishing ves- 
sels were fined a total of $200,000 and in the 
future will be unable to obtain permits to fish 
in U.S. waters. 

What is particularly disturbing about this in- 
cident, Mr. Speaker, is that it is increasingly 
apparent that while the United States has 
claimed the right to conserve and manage our 
fishery resources under the Magnuson Act, we 
are unable to enforce this right. In order to 
prosecute an illegal fishing violation, our laws 
require that enforcement officials must catch 
the fishermen in the act of harvesting fish. 
This becomes an impossible task when the 
Coast Guard is looking for violators with their 
nets in the water in an area as vast as the 
Bering Sea. Recent reductions in the Coast 
Guard budget make it approach even less re- 
alistic. 

| applaud and support the efforts of the De- 
partments of Commerce and State and the 
interagency task force that these Departments 
have established to work on the problem of il- 
legal fishing in the Bering Sea. | believe that 
joint management between United States and 
the Soviet Union of the fishery resources in 
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the “donut hole” area may help us to control 
illegal fishing in the future. It is my experience 
that these agreements take time and are 
often delayed by other concerns between 
countries unrelated to the goals of a future 
fishery agreement. 

| also support the efforts of my colleagues, 
Representative MILLER and Senator ADAMS, 
who recently introduced legislation that would 
require foreign fishing vessels to carry posi- 
tion-fixing devices known as transponders 
while operating within our Nation's EEZ. 
These tracking devices would surely help the 
Coast Guard and the National Marine Fisher- 
ies Service monitor the activities of foreign 
vessels that occur within our zone. 

In the short term, | believe that we need to 
strengthen our domestic remedies. Today, | 
am joined by my colleagues, Congressman 
JOHN MILLER and Congressman MIKE Lowry, 
in introducing legislation that will give our en- 
forcement officials the tools that they need to 
effectively patrol the Bering Sea. | believe that 
this bill is a simple approach that will greatly 
enhance our efforts to put a stop to illegal for- 
eign fishing in the proximity of the "donut 
hole.” 

Briefly, our legislation would require all for- 
eign fishing vessels with permits to stow their 
fishing gear below decks while transiting the 
U.S. EEZ. A similar provision exists in Canadi- 
an law requiring U.S. fishermen to stow their 
fishing gear while transiting Canadian waters. 
This new requirement would give the Coast 
Guard a better understanding of the intentions 
of a foreign fishing vessel while in our waters 
and legitimate reasons to investigate those 
foreign fishing vessels that appear to be “set 
up” to harvest fish. 

In addition, the Secretary of State would be 
required to negotiate with foreign govern- 
ments who have entered into a governing 
international fishery agreement [GIFA] to 
make the fishing gear stowage requirement 
part of the existing bilateral agreement. This 
requirement would be applied to all fishing 
vessels that originate from the GIFA nation. 
Furthermore, the legislation specifies that all 
foreign fishing vessels must radio the Coast 
Guard before entering or leaving the EEZ to 
identify the vessel and its contents. If these 
nations refuse to comply with such require- 
ments, their fisheries imports to this country 
could be reduced and their fishing fees in- 
creased. 

The bill would establish a Fishery Enforce- 
ment Fund within the Department of the 
Treasury. All fines collected under the author- 
ity of the Magnuson Act for foreign fishing vio- 
lations would be placed in the fund to offset 
the Coast Guard costs for fisheries patrols 
and enforcement in the Bering Sea. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a simple and effective 
approach to the problem of illegal foreign fish- 
ing in the Bering Sea. The bill is not a silver 
bullet, but it will make life much more difficult 
for foreign fishermen intent on stealing our 
Nation's fishery resources. 


H.R. 4512 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 
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SECTION 1. ADDITIONAL REQUIREMENTS IN FOR- 
EIGN FISHING VESSEL PERMITS. 

(a) PERMIT REQUIREMENTS.—Paragraph (7) 
of section 204(b) of the Magnuson Fishery 
Conservation and Management Act (16 
U.S.C. 1824(b)(7)) is amended— 

(1) by redesignating subparagraph (F) as 
subparagraph (G); and 

(2) by inserting after subparagraph (E) 
the following: 

(F) The requirement that the master or 
other person in charge of the fishing vessel 
shall ensure that during all times while the 
vessel is in an area of the exclusive econom- 
ic zone in which the vessel is not authorized 
to engage in fishing all fishing gear on 
board the vessel is stored below deck or oth- 
erwise removed from the place where it is 
normally used for fishing and placed where 
it is not readily available for fishing.”. 

(b) Cıvıl Penatty.—Subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 308 of the Magnuson Fishery Conserva- 
tion and Management Act (16 U.S.C. 
1858(b)) is amended— 

(1) by inserting “(1)” before the first sen- 
tence; 

(2) by striking the second sentence; and 

(3) by adding at the end the following: 

“(2XA) Except as provided in subpara- 
graph (B), the amount of a civil penalty 
under this subsection shall not exceed 
$25,000 for each violation. 

(B) The amount of a civil penalty under 
this subsection for a violation of the permit 
requirement set forth in section 
204(b 7 F)— 

(i) shall not exceed $50,000 for the first 
such violation; and 

(ii) shall not exceed $100,000 for each 
such violation thereafter.”. 

SEC. 2. FISHERY ENFORCEMENT FUND. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT.—Title IV of the Mag- 
nuson Fishery Conservation and Manage- 
ment Act (16 U.S.C. 1801 et seq.) is amended 
by inserting before section 402 the follow- 
ing: 

“SEC, 101. FISHERY ENFORCEMENT FUND. 

“(a) ESTABLISHMENT.—There is established 
within the Treasury a fund to be known as 
the ‘Fishery Enforcement Fund’ (herein- 
after in this section referred to as the 
‘Fund’), 

(b) Contents.—The Fund shall consist of 
amounts deposited into the Fund pursuant 
to this section. 

(e) Use.—Amounts in the fund shall be 
available to the Coast Guard, subject to ap- 
propriations, for carrying out enforcement 
of this Act, and shall be in addition to 
amounts otherwise available for carrying 
out such enforcement. 

(d) Deposits Into Funp.—The Secretary 
of the Treasury shall deposit into the Fund 
all amounts received by the United States as 
a result of enforcement of this Act, includ- 
ing such amounts in the form of— 

“(1) civil penalties and fines under this 
Act; and 

“(2) proceeds of property forfeited to the 
United States pursuant to this Act.“. 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—The table 
of contents of the Magnuson Fishery Con- 
servation and Management Act is amended 
by inserting before the item relating to sec- 
tion 402 the following: 

Sec. 401. Fishery Enforcement Fund.“. 
SEC. 3. NEGOTIATIONS TO AMEND EXISTING INTER- 

NATIONAL FISHERY AGREEMENTS. 

(a) NEGOTIATIONS TO AMEND AGREE- 
MENTS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary of State 
shall immediately enter into negotiations 
with each GIFA nation for the purpose of 
amending the governing international fish- 
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ery agreement entered into by the United 
States with that nation so as to apply to all 
fishing vessels of that nation which operate 
in the exclusive economic zone— 

(A) the requirements of section 611.4 of 
title 50, Code of Federal Regulations; and 

(B) the requirements of section 
204(bX7XF) (16 U.S.C. 1824(bX7XF)) of the 
Magnuson Fishery Conservation and Man- 
agement Act (as amended by this Act). 

(2) Certirication.—If a GIFA nation has 
not agreed to amend its governing interna- 
tional fishery agreement for the purpose de- 
scribed in paragraph (1) before the date 
which is 6 months after the date of the en- 
actment of this Act, the Secretary of State 
shall certify such fact to the President and 
to the Secretary of Commerce. 

(b) INCREASED FOREIGN FISHING FEES.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Not later than 30 days 
after receiving such certification, the Secre- 
tary of Commerce shall issue a schedule of 
increased fees under section 204(b)(10) of 
the Magnuson Fishery Conservation and 
Management Act (16 U.S.C. 1824(b)(4)), for 
GIFA nations certified by the Secretary of 
State under subsection (a)(2) of this section. 

(2) EFFECTIVE DATE OF INCREASED FEES.—A 
schedule of increased fees issued under this 
subsection shall take effect 30 days after 
the date of the issuance of such schedule. 

(e) CERTIFICATION FOR PURPOSES OF FISH- 
ERMEN’S PROTECTIVE Act oF 1967,—Certifica- 
tion of a country by the Secretary of State 
under this section is deemed to be certifica- 
tion of that country for purposes of section 
8(a) of the Fishermen's Protective Act of 
1967 (22 U.S.C. 1978(a)). 

(d) DErINITIONS. For purposes of this sec- 
tion— 

(1) GIFA wation.—The term “GIFA 
nation” means a foreign nation with which 
there is in effect a governing international 
fishery agreement. 

(2) GOVERNING INTERNATIONAL FISHERY 
AGREEMENT.—The term governing interna- 
tional fishery agreement" means an agree- 
ment which is a governing international 
fishery agreement for purposes of title II of 
the Magnuson Fishery Conservation and 
Management Act. 

(3) EXCLUSIVE ECONOMIC ZONE; FISHING 
VESSEL.—The terms “exclusive economic 
zone” and “fishing vessel“ have the mean- 
ings such terms have in section 3 of the 
Magnuson Fishery Conservation and Man- 
agement Act (16 U.S.C. 1802). 


PHIL ROTELLA’S QUARTER 
CENTURY OF SERVICE 


HON. BENJAMIN A. GILMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 3, 1988 


Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, | wish to call to 
the attention of our colleagues a milestone 
that is about to be reached in Rockland 
County, NY. 

Most residents of the mid-Hudson region of 
New York State are familiar with the legendary 
Philip J. Rotella, Sr., who has served as an 
outstanding town supervisor in the town of 
Haverstraw, NY. Now that Phil is approaching 
the 25th anniversary of his first election as 
town supervisor, the time is appropriate to 
review the career of this amazing man, whose 
dedication to public service should be an in- 
Spiration to all of us. 
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Phil Rotella was born in the town of Haver- 
straw during the dawning decades of the 20th 
century. Phil has continuously lived in the 
town of Haverstraw all his life, and in fact has 
lived in his house at 30 Hewitt Street since 
1939. Phil was 1 of 10 children born of Italian 
immigrants, who came to our shores during 
the great wave of immigration that brought so 
much talent to our Nation. As 1 of 10 children, 
Phil learned early the value of teamwork and 
cooperation. 

Phil married Celmentine Felice in 1931. 
Their happy marriage produced four children: 
Jack; Caroline; Philip, Jr.; and Diane. Phil and 
Celmentine had 13 grandchildren and two 
great-grandchildren. Ceſmentine's passing in 
1981, after 50 years of happy marriage, sad- 
dened all who had the pleasure of knowing 
this fine family. 

Phil was educated in the public school 
system of Haverstraw. Like many of his gen- 
eration, Phil sprang to his country's defense in 
World War Il, enlisting in the Navy and serving 
with distinction overseas. 

Soon after returning from the battlefield, 
Phil—who had been serving as general man- 
ager of the Elastic Craft Corp., in Haver- 
straw—entered public service. He was elected 
a village trustee in the village of west Haver- 
straw in 1946. He earned such renown due to 
his hard work and dedication in that position 
that he was soon elected town justice for the 
entire town in 1947, a position to which he 
was reelected seven times. While serving as 
town justice he simultaneously served as 
acting police justice for the village of west Ha- 
verstraw. 

In 1963, Phil Rotella was elected to the first 
of many terms as town supervisor, His man- 
agement skills, his leadership abilities, and his 
political conviction have ensured his reelection 
to 12 successive 2-year terms. As supervisor, 
Phil Rotella has become a living legend for 
the people of our region. His accomplish- 
ments are too numerous to list here. Supervi- 
sor Rotella’s administration has attracted new 
industry to Haverstraw; has developed a com- 
prehensive park system, including a new 
marina and golf course; has established a 
new sewer program which included the re- 
placement of dilapidated old lines; has over- 
seen the construction of a new town hall, a 
new police station, a new courthouse, and 
new senior citizens housing. Phil Rotella 
helped establish senior citizens and youth 
summer recreation programs, new street light- 
ing and fire hydrant districts, has improved the 
town water supply system, and has initiated 
new public works throughout the town, includ- 
ing new sidewalks and the replacement of de- 
teriorating bridges. 

Mr. Chairman, although our colleagues may 
well be impressed by this partial list of accom- 
plishments, it should be pointed out that all of 
this has been accomplished with no increase 
in town taxes during the past 14 years. Per- 
haps Phil Rotella should come to Washington 
to show some of our colleagues downtown 
how to balance a budget. 

While doing so much for the town, Phil has 
remained active in many other spheres of in- 
terest. He has served as a county legislator 
representing Haverstraw ever since the legis- 
lature was first established in the 1960's. In 
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this position, Phil has always defended the in- 
terests of his beloved home town. And, in 
1968, 1976 and again in 1984, Phil served as 
a delegate to the Democratic National Con- 
ventions. 

Phil remains active as a member of Volun- 
teer Hose Company No. 3; a member of the 
Italian-American Social Club; the Knights of 
Columbus; the American Legion; the Haver- 
straw Lions; Haverstraw Elks BPOE 877; and 
is past president of the Haverstraw Little 
League. Phil is past president and member of 
the Rockland County Magistrates Association. 

In June 1983, Phil married the lovely Marilyn 
Lemenberg, a native of the town of Ramapo. 
Phil and Marilyn, along with all four of Phil's 
children, remain residents of the town of Ha- 
verstraw. 

On May 15, Phil Rotella’s friends and loved 
ones from all over the world will be coming to- 
gether to celebrate his 25th anniversary as 
town supervisor. This amazing man has made 
many friends along the way, and his popularity 
remains the envy of us all. 

Mr. Speaker, | invite all of our colleagues to 
join in saluting the amazng Phil Rotella as he 
rounds out a quarter century as town supervi- 
sor of Haverstraw, NY. 


IN HONOR OF HENRY A. FI- 
FIELD, HOLYOKE’S BUSINESS- 
PERSON OF THE YEAR 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 3, 1988 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
congratulate and pay tribute to Henry A. Fi- 
field who recently has been named as the re- 
cipient of the Holyoke, MA Greater Chamber 
of Commerce's Businessperson of the Year 
Award. 

This award is conferred upon those individ- 
uals who have contributed their time and 
effort to the city of Holyoke and who have 
made a substantial difference in the success 
of many local organizations. Over the years, 
Hank has worked tirelessly for the city, wheth- 
er it be as vice chairman of the Ampad Corp., 
as chairman of the board of the Greater Hol- 
yoke Chamber of Commerce, as director of 
Greater Holyoke Inc, or as a member of the 


Mayor's Industrial Development Advisory 
Committee. 
But, Mr. Speaker, Hank's achievements 


have not just been limited to the success of 
local businesses. As a senior board member 
of the Holyoke Boys Club, a trustee of the 
Second Congregational Church, a director of 
the YMCA and, most importantly, as the father 
of three beautiful daughters, Hank has dedi- 
cated his entire life to the city of Holyoke and 
its citizens. 

| have had the honor and the privilege of 
knowing Hank and his lovely family for many, 
many years. Holyoke has endured a great 
deal of economic turmoil over the last several 
decades. It has not been easy. But | know 
one thing for sure—the troubled times would 
have been considerably more difficult to 
endure had it not been for Hank and so many 
others in the Holyoke Chamber of Commerce. 
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Their dedication to and love for their commu- 
nity have been a source of inspiration and 
pride for me. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Speaker, | will be unable 
to personally attend the dinner and the cere- 
monies because of previous commitments. 
But my best wishes for a successful evening 
go out to Hank, his beautiful wife Marti, his 
children and the scores of family and friends 
who will be at the Wherehouse in Holyoke, 
MA. This is a rich honor, but no one deserves 
it more than Hank Fifield. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION FOR 


H.R. 1811, ATOMIC VETERANS 
COMPENSATION ACT OF 1987 
HON. JACK FIELDS 
OF TEXAS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 3, 1988 


Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, | was unavoidably 
detained earlier this week and was unable to 
vote on House Resolution 1811, the Atomic 
Veterans Compensation Act of 1987. Had | 
been here, | would have voted for H.R. 1811. 


Scientists have long recognized the direct 
relationship. between high level exposure to 
ionizing radiation and the subsequent occur- 
rence of certain forms of cancers in humans. 
The time has come to relieve the nearly four 
decades of suffering endured by veterans ex- 
posed to ionizing radiation. H.R. 1811 is 
modest compensation to those veterans who 
have served our country both honorably and 
faithfully. 


STATEMENT IN SUPPORT OF 
H.R. 3719, TARGETED JOBS TAX 
CREDIT 


HON. MANUEL LUJAN, JR. 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 3, 1988 


Mr. LUJAN. Mr. Speaker, unemployment 
and welfare dependency often go hand in 
hand. While it is said that our tax system 
should not be used to bring about social 
change, | believe there are always exceptions. 
In this case, | refer to H.R. 3719, to extend 
the Targeted Jobs Tax Credit [TJTC] Program. 

Set to expire at the end of 1988, TJTC has 
meant jobs and independence for many folks 
who were trapped in the web of public assist- 
ance programs. It is the logical final step in 
the process that trains our unemployed and 
underprivileged. While education for educa- 
tion’s sake has never hurt anyone, | don't 
think we can afford to use limited Federal and 
State resources to pay for job-related training 
if there is no job available at the completion of 
training. Programs like the Targeted Jobs Tax 
Credit helps provide placement for these new 
workers. 

Employers in New Mexico tell me success 
stories about workers they have hired through 
this special incentive program. They describe 
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employees who have been promoted through 
the ranks of these companies to responsible 
positions, from the entry level jobs they might 
not have gotten without the TJTC Program. 
The end result is folks who want a chance to 
show they can work are given that critical op- 
portunity, and employers are given a break, 
simply for hiring someone who can do the job. 
Everybody wins. 

For these reasons, the Targeted Jobs Tax 
Credit Program makes good sense. | support 
this program, and | will work to see this impor- 
tant 3-year extension become law. 


THE 126TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
CINCO DE MAYO 


HON. ROBERT J. LAGOMARSINO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 3, 1988 


Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, | rise 
today to call the attention of my colleagues to 
the historic significance of May 5 or Cinco de 
Mayo. This day holds great meaning for our 
Hispanic friends on both sides of the border. It 
marks the anniversary of the 1862 victory of 
Mexican forces against the French forces 
trying to subjugate their nation. 

This defeat of the French at Pueblo, 
Mexico, is comparable to the surrender of 
Cornwallis at Yorktown—both momentous oc- 
casions where principles of freedom, justice, 
and equality were victorious. 

In celebrating this occasion, | wouid like to 
bring to your attention the great strides made 
by Hispanics in my community, in particular 
the achievements in the field of health care, 
the Clinicas del Camino Real and the Guada- 
lupe Clinic. In the area of providing housing 
for farmworkers the Cabrillo Economic Devel- 
opment Corp. is doing great work. El Concilio 
del Condado de Ventura provides information 
on social, cultural, and educational matters as 
does Casa del Mexicano of Santa Paula and 
Casa de la Raza in Santa Barbara and El 
Pueblo Unido of Santa Maria. 

Achievements in the field of business have 
come from the Mexican-American Chambers 
of Commerce of Oxnard, Santa Paula, and 
Santa Barbara. 

Future Leaders of America assist Hispanic 
youth to become more involved in their 
schools and community and the Community 
Services Organization is doing much in provid- 
ing care and educational information to the el- 
derly Hispanic community. 

These accomplishments are all paving the 
way for increased Hispanic involvement in all 
areas of our American way of life. 

Today | join all Americans in saluting and 
congratulating our Hispanic friends south of 
the border and here in our own country on 
this 126th anniversary of Cinco de Mayo and 
in pledging our countinuing commitment to 
freedom, justice, and to cooperation and 
mutual respect for strengthing the ties that bind 
our two nations so closely together. 
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SOMERS CELEBRATES ITS 
BICENTENNIAL 


HON. HAMILTON FISH, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 3, 1988 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, it is with great pride 
that | rise to salute the town of Somers, in 
Westchester County, in my home district of 
New York, which is celebrating its 200th anni- 
versary. 

The town of Somers was originally part of 
the Manor of Stephanus Van Cortlandt. The 
New York State Legislature created the town 
on March 7, 1788, and named it the “Town of 
Stephen.” In 1808 the name was changed to 
Somers in honor of Capt. Richard Somers, a 
naval hero in the war with Tripolitan pirates. 

The town showed its serious side when in 
1809 it saw publication of the Somers 
Museum, the first newspaper in Westchester 
County. But the town also had a fun-loving 
side, as brought out by a local farmer, Hacha- 
liah Bailey, whom P.T. Barnum later called the 
father of the American circus. Bailey put on a 
traveling show featuring his elephant, Old Bet. 
Other farmers also imported exotic animals to 
show. 

The Elephant Hotel and a wooden statue of 
Old Bet, both of which Bailey built in the 
1820's, are now listed in the National Registry 
of Historic Places. The hotel has served as 
the seat of town government since 1927. 

Somers continues to grow. In this decade, 
Pepsico and IBM have located offices in the 
town. 

Mr. Speaker, | am grateful for the Somers 
Bicentennial Committee and its cochairper- 
sons, Don Penzine and Doris Jane Smith, for 
the activities they have planned. 

On March 7 of this year, town residents 
celebrated the 200th anniversary with a wine 
and cheese party. A grand ball, which | am 
looking forward to attending, will be held this 
Saturday. And my father and | are aiso looking 
forward to the town’s July 4 parade, in which 
we will be grand marshals. The parade, inci- 
dentally, will include an elephant. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 
HON. JACK FIELDS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 3, 1988 


Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, yesterday was a 
special day for me. Yesterday was a special 
day because yesteday a man | greatly honor 
and respect was named Businessman of 
Year” for Humble, TX by the North Harris 
County College. That man is my father, Jack 
Fields, Sr. 

It was a privilege for me to personally see 
my father receive this distinguished award. 
However, as a result, | missed rolicall votes 
Nos. 86, 91, 92, and 93. Had | been here, | 
would have voted for the Atomic Veterans 
Compensation Act to compensate veterans 
exposed to ionizing radiation, against the 
Boxer amendment to the DOD authorization 
bill, for the Kyl amendment to the DOD au- 
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thorization bill and against the Murphy amend- 
ment to the DOD authorization bill. 


TRYING TO DIMINISH THE 
PRESIDENCY 


HON. BOB LIVINGSTON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 3, 1988 


Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Speaker, as an un- 
derstandable but misguided response to the 
Iran-Contra affair, the Members of the House 
will soon be faced with deciding upon legisla- 
tion which mandates that the President give 
notice, within 48 hours, to the House and 
Senate Intelligence Committees of any covert 
action that he authorizes. As a member of the 
House Intelligence Committee, | feel that this 
legislation is both unnecessary and potentially 
dangerous. 

President Carter rejected a similar restric- 
tion during his tenure, and | feel certain that 
any future President, of either party, would 
find it unworkable. The President already in- 
forms the appropriate Members of Congress 
of nearly all of his covert action decisions, but 
in order to assure the cooperation of our allies 
and to protect the lives of our covert opera- 
tives, he needs to have the flexibility to keep 
a very small number of operations confidential 
until they have the necessary time to play out. 
Requiring notice within 48 hours is an arbitrary 
number that has no relevance to the real 
world of covert operations. 

It is a mistake to strike back at the execu- 
tive branch for the admitted mistakes made in 
the Iran-Contra Affair through legislation that 
has the potential of irreparably harming our 
ability to engage the cooperation of our allies 
in necessary covert operations. Both the ex- 
ecutive and legislative branches have been 
the source of leaks in the past, and probably 
will be in the future. The possibility of leaks is 
what terrifies our allies, and legislation that 
mandates a specific timeframe in which the 
circle of those in the know must be expanded 
will lessen their willingness to work with us on 
covert operations. 

The fear of leaks is not just a theory. Intelli- 
gence experts repeatedly testified in our com- 
mittee hearings that operations such as the 
Canadian Embassy escape, where six Ameri- 
cans were spirited out of Iran after hiding in 
the Ambassador's residence in Tehran, would 
not have been possible if the 48-hour require- 
ment had been in effect. 

Mr. Speaker, | urge each of my colleagues 
to think about this matter very carefully before 
making a decision. With that in mind, | com- 
mend the following article by Cord Meyer, 
which appeared in the April 22, 1988, edition 
of the Washington Times: 

TRYING TO DIMINISH THE PRESIDENCY 

In a well-intentioned effort to prevent a 
recurrence of the Iran-Contra debacle, the 
U.S. Senate has already passed, 71-19, re- 
strictive legislation to limit the president's 
authority to undertake any type of covert 
action. 

After hearings held in March, the Demo- 
cratic leadership is counting on enough 
votes in the House to ensure the two-thirds 
majority needed to override the inevitable 
presidential veto. 
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The frightening sophistication of the Ku- 
waiti hijacking and the newly discovered 
evidence of Japanese Red Army terrorism 
combine to play into the hands of the Re- 
publican minority and of the moderate 
Democrats, who warn that this is not the 
time to tie the president's hands in a way 
that is certainly imprudent and probably 
unconstitutional. 

The basic issue between the Democratic 
congressional majority and President 
Ronald Reagan is whether the president 
must report within 48 hours to the House 
and Senate Intelligence committees any 
covert activity he authorizes the CIA to 
carry out. 

Mr. Reagan is determined to try to retain 
his current authority under the 1980 over- 
sight legislation to delay reporting to Con- 
gress in extreme situations when lives or 
vital national security interests are at stake. 
In these circumstances, Mr. Reagan wants 
to continue to use the escape clause in the 
1980 law that allows him to notify Congress 
in a timely fashion.” 

The Democratic leadership proposes to 
remove the permissive ambiguity of this lan- 
guage because of its abuse by the adminis- 
tration in the Iran-Contra affair. Democrats 
correctly point out that Mr. Reagan delayed 
10 months before being compelled to notify 
the Congress and they demand strict adher- 
ence to a 48-hour rule as the only way to 
prevent another disastrous misuse of execu- 
tive authority. 

In reply, Reagan officials maintain that 
they have taken to heart the bitter lessons 
of the Iran-Contra affair, and they have in 
fact introduced far-reaching reforms in 
their handling of covert activities. A revised 
National Security Decision Directive spells 
out the rigid rules that prevent retroactive 
authorization, and an NSC review is now re- 
quired every 10 days of any decision to delay 
notification. 

In House hearings that received scant 
press coverage, former high-ranking nation- 
al security and intelligence officials from 
both Democratic and Republican adminis- 
trations spelled out their nearly unanimous 
opposition to holding the president to a 
rigid 48-hour deadline. 

Secretary of Defense Frank Carlucci, who 
served as deputy director of Central Intelli- 
gence under President Jimmy Carter, pro- 
vided the most compelling specific example 
of the folly of trying to impose a 48-hour 
deadline on a president trying to cope with 
the complexity of the real world. 

Mr. Carlucci recounted how six Americans 
escaped to the residence of the Canadian 
ambassador in Tehran in 1980 and sought 
refuge there during the hostage crisis. Fear- 
ing a leak in Washington that would endan- 
ger their own diplomatic personnel, the Ca- 
nadian authorities demanded as a condition 
of their willingness to cooperate in the 
secret exfiltration of these Americans an as- 
surance that there be no notification of 
Congress. 

Exercising his discretionary authority, 
President Carter withheld the information 
from Congress until the six Americans were 
safely at home and there were few legisla- 
tors who later rose to criticize him. Under 
the proposed 48-hour rule, the president 
would have been forced either to allow the 
Americans to remain in captivity or to break 
the law with a claim that it was unconstitu- 
tional. 

As this Canadian case demonstrates, the 
root of the problem with the 48-hour notifi- 
cation requirement is the fact that many 
friendly foreign governments and intelli- 
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gence services have come to the conclusion 
that the U.S. congressional committees 
cannot keep secrets. 

As one of the U.S. intelligence chiefs de- 
clared recently, There is hard evidence of 
foreign intelligence services expressing ex- 
treme concern about the extent of reporting 
to the Hill, and some operations have had to 
be canceled.” 
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In an ever more dangerous world, where 
increasingly sophisticated terrorism across 
national borders requires closer intelligence 
cooperation between the United States and 
its allies, the 48-hour rule, if passed, will 
predictably be a major obstacle. 

In addition, the rigid notification require- 
ment constitutes one more unnecessary con- 
gressional restriction on presidential au- 
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thority. President Reagan has announced 
his determination to veto it, and Vice Presi- 
dent George Bush, as a candidate is equally 
opposed to it. 

Where do the Democratic candidates 
stand on this legislation which threatens to 
diminish the power of the office they aspire 
to occupy? It is time we heard from them. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES— Wednesday, May 4, 1988 


The House met at 11 a.m. 

Rabbi Seymour Rosenbloom, Con- 
gregation Adath Jeshurun, Elkins 
Park, PA, offered the following 
prayer: 

Almighty God, in whose image each 
human being is created, and before 
whom individuals and nations stand 
accountable for their deeds, we give 
thanks for the innumerable “kind- 
nesses which countless times Thou 
hast showered upon our ancestors and 
upon ourselves,” among them most es- 
pecially, the privilege of being an 
American. 

Gathered in this Chamber, we ask 
Thy guidance for the Members of the 
House of Representatives, chosen by 
the people to protect through the rule 
of law the inalienable rights of “life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness” 
with which Thou hast endowed each 
one of us. 

Through their deliberations, may we 
continue to build a society in which 
the words of the Prophet will find 
their continuing fulfillment, a society 
in which “justice [shall] well up as 
waters, and righteousness as a mighty 
stream.” Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has ex- 
amined the Journal of the last day’s 
proceedings and announces to the 
House his approval thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the 
Journal stands approved. 

Mr. BLAZ. Mr. Speaker, pursuant to 
clause 1, rule I, I demand a vote on 
agreeing to the Speaker’s approval of 
the Journal. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the Chair’s approval of the Journal. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. BLAZ. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently, a 
quorum is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify 
absent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—yeas 259, nays 
136, not voting 36, as follows: 


[Roll No. 97] 
YEAS—259 
Ackerman Andrews Applegate 
Akaka Annunzio Archer 
Alexander Anthony Atkins 


AuCoin 


Barnard 
Bartlett 
Bateman 
Bates 
Bennett 
Bevill 
Bilbray 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bonior 
Bonker 
Borski 
Bosco 
Boucher 
Boxer 
Brennan 
Brooks 
Brown (CA) 
Bryant 
Bustamante 
Byron 
Campbell 
Cardin 
Carper 
Carr 
Chapman 
Clarke 
Clement 
Coelho 
Coleman (TX) 
Collins 
Combest 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cooper 
Coyne 
Crockett 
Darden 
Davis (MI) 
de la Garza 
DeFazio 
Dellums 
Derrick 
Dicks 
Dingell 
Dixon 
Donnelly 
Dorgan (ND) 
Dowdy 
Downey 
Durbin 
Dwyer 
Early 


Eckart 
Edwards (CA) 


English 
Erdreich 
Espy 


Gray (IL) Owens (UT) 
Gray (PA) Packard 
Panetta 
Guarini Patterson 
Pease 
Hall (OH) Pelosi 
Hall (TX) Penny 
Hamilton Pepper 
Hammerschmidt Perkins 
Harris Petri 
Hatcher Pickett 
Hayes (IL) Pickle 
Hefner Price 
Hertel Rahall 
Hochbrueckner Rangel 
Houghton Ravenel 
Hoyer Regula 
Hubbard Richardson 
Huckaby Rinaldo 
Hughes Ritter 
Hutto Robinson 
Jeffords 
Jenkins Roe 
Johnson (CT) Rose 
Johnson (SD) Rostenkowski 
Jones (NC) Rowland (GA) 
Jones (TN) Roybal 
Jontz Russo 
Kanjorski Sabo 
Kaptur Savage 
Kasich Sawyer 
Kastenmeier Scheuer 
Kennedy Schneider 
Kennelly Schulze 
Kildee Sharp 
Kolter Shaw 
Kostmayer Shumway 
LaFalce Shuster 
Lancaster Sisisky 
Lantos Skaggs 
Leath (TX) Skelton 
Lehman (CA) Slattery 
Lehman (FL) Slaughter (NY) 
Leland Slaughter (VA) 
Lent Smith (FL) 
Levin (MI) Smith (IA) 
Levine (CA) Smith (NE) 
Lewis (GA) Smith (NJ) 
Lipinski Solarz 
Lowry (WA) Spence 
Luken, Thomas Spratt 
Manton Staggers 
Markey Stallings 
Marlenee Stark 
Martin (NY) Stratton 
Matsui Studds 
Mavroules Sweeney 
Mazzoli Swift 
McCurdy Synar 
McEwen Tallon 
McHugh Tauzin 
McMillen (MD) Taylor 
Mfume Thomas (GA) 
Miller (CA) Torres 
Miller (WA) Torricelli 
Mineta Towns 
Moakley Traficant 
Mollohan Traxler 
Montgomery Valentine 
Morrison (CT) Vento 
Mrazek Visclosky 
Murtha Volkmer 
Myers Walgren 
Nagle Watkins 
Natcher Waxman 
Neal Weiss 
Nelson Whitten 
Nichols Wise 
Nowak Wortley 
Oakar Wyden 
Oberstar Wylie 
Obey Yatron 
Olin 
Ortiz 


NAYS—136 
Armey Hansen Pursell 
Aspin — 2 Qulllen 
lenry Rhodes 
3 Herger Ridge 
Ball Hiler Roberts 
enger Holloway Rogers 
Barton Hopkins Roth 
Beilenson Hyde Roukema 
Bentley Ireland Rowland (CT) 
Bereuter Jacobs Saiki 
Bilirakis Kolbe Saxton 
Bliley Konnyu Schaefer 
Domki Tas ; 
e Lagomarsino Schuette 
Brown (CO) Latta Sensenbrenner 
Buechner Leach (1A) Shays 
Bunning Lewis (CA) Sikorski 
Burton Lewis (FL) Skeen 
Chandler Lightfoot Smith (TX) 
Cheney Livingston Smith, Denny 
Clay Lloyd (OR) 
Coats Lott Smith, Robert 
Coble Lowery (CA) NH) 
Coleman (MO) Lujan Smith, Robert 
Coughlin Lukens, Donald (OR) 
Courter Lungren Snowe 
Mack Solomon 
Crane Madigan Stangeland 
Dannemeyer Martin (IL) Stenholm 
Davis (IL) McCandless Stump 
DeLay McCollum Sundquist 
DeWine McCrery Swindall 
Dickinson McDade Tauke 
DioGuardi McGrath Thomas (CA) 
Dornan (CA) McMillan(NC) Upton 
Dreier Meyers Vander Jagt 
Edwards(OK) Michel Vucanovich 
Emerson Molinari Walker 
Fawell Moorhead Weber 
Fields Morella Weldon 
Frenzel Morrison (WA) Wheat 
Gallegly Murphy Whittaker 
Gallo Nielson Wolf 
Gekas Oxley Yates 
Gingrich Parris Young (AK) 
Goodling Pashayan Young (FL) 
Grandy Porter 
NOT VOTING—36 
Anderson Gregg Mica 
Berman Hastert Miller (OH) 
Biaggi Hawkins Moody 
Boulter Hayes (LA) Owens (NY) 
Chappell Horton Ray 
Clinger Hunter Schumer 
Daub Inhofe St Germain 
Duncan Kemp Stokes 
Dymally Kleczka Udall 
Dyson MacKay Wiliams 
Foglietta Martinez Wilson 
Glickman McCloskey Wolpe 
O 1124 
So the Journal was approved. 


The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as recorded. 


WELCOME TO RABBI SEYMOUR 
ROSENBLOOM 


(Mr. COUGHLIN asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. COUGHLIN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
truly an honor to welcome to the 


O This symbol represents the time of day during the House proceedings, e.g., O 1407 is 2:07 p.m. 
Matter set in this typeface indicates words inserted or appended, rather than spoken, by a Member of the House on the floor. 
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House of Representatives today Rabbi 
Seymour Rosenbloom of Congregation 
Adath Jeshurun in Elkins Park, PA, 
which is in the Commonwealth’s 13th 
Congressional District. 

Rabbi Rosenbloom attended the 
University of Rochester and the 
Jewish Theological Seminary of Amer- 
ica. He, his wife Beth, and their three 
sons are residents of Elkins Park. 

Later this year, Rabbi Rosenbloom 
will observe the 10th anniversary of 
his leadership at Adath Jeshurun. 
During his tenure there Rabbi Ro- 
senbloom has distinguished himself in 
his service to “A.J.” and to the com- 
munity at large. His congregation, 
which was founded over 130 years ago 
and now includes some 1,200 families, 
will be celebrating the 10th anniversa- 
ry of his spiritual guidance later this 
year. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a particularly 
special time for Rabbi Rosenbloom to 
address the House. First, several dozen 
members of the congregation are here 
today to observe the Congress in 
action and to discuss with Members of 
Congress the current plight of Soviet 
Jewry. I know they feel a great sense 
of pride in seeing their rabbi before 
the House today. 

In addition, Rabbi Rosenbloom has 
just returned from a trip to the Soviet 
Union, where he, Adath Jeshurun 
President Arnold Hoffman, and their 
wives spent 10 days. This group trav- 
eled to Leningrad and Moscow and 
met with a number of refuseniks, in- 
cluding A.J. adoptees Yuli Koshar- 
ovsky and Julian Khassin and their 
families. They saw firsthand the trag- 
edy that befalls those in the Soviet 
Union who wish to worship freely, 
study their history and traditions, and 
pursue their rights to emigrate freely. 

I make reference to the rabbi's visit 
because today, by contrast, he stands 
before one of the greatest institutions 
that democracy has ever known. The 
differences between his environment 
last week and the one in which he 
finds himself today could hardly be 
more dramatic. In one, free speech is 
suppressed, free worship is a farce, 
and basic rights are meted out arbi- 
trarily by the State. In the other, sym- 
bolized most profoundly by this very 
Chamber, the free exchange of ideas is 
not only allowed, but encouraged. All 
are free to travel or worship as they 
see fit. 

Mr. Speaker, we are grateful for the 
spirituality, the wisdom, and the 
moral leadership that Rabbi Rosen- 
bloom shares with us today. As his 
words echo in this Chamber, let us re- 
member also that there are indeed 
many who are not so fortunate, who 
long to express themselves freely and 
whose basic rights are not secured. 
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PERMISSION FOR SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON CRIMINAL JUSTICE OF 
COMMITTEE ON JUDICIARY TO 
SIT DURING THE 5-MINUTE 
RULE TODAY 


Mr. BRYANT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Criminal Justice of the 
Committee on the Judiciary be permit- 
ted to sit while the House is reading 
for amendment under the 5-minute 
rule on Wednesday, May 4, 1988. 

The purpose of the permission re- 
quest is to sit so the subcommittee 
may meet on matters relating to the 
investigation of the impeachment of 
Judge Alcee Hastings. 

This matter has been cleared with 
the minority. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
HUBBARD). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION FOR SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON TRANSPORTATION, 
TOURISM AND HAZARDOUS 
MATERIALS OF COMMITTEE 
ON ENERGY AND COMMERCE 
TO SIT TODAY DURING 5 
MINUTE RULE 


Mr. THOMAS A. LUKEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Subcommittee on Transportation, 
Tourism and Hazardous Materials of 
the Committee on Energy and Com- 
merce be permitted to sit today, May 
4, 1988, while the House is reading for 
amendment under the 5-minute rule, 
to consider cigarette labeling and 
other matters. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


ASTROLOGERS SAY TODAY IS 
GOOD DAY TO PASS PLANT 
CLOSING LEGISLATION 


(Mr. SCHEUER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been in constant touch with my board 
of astrologers who guide my every act 
and they tell after consulting the stars 
that there is no good day in the life of 
any man to be fired, and that the act 
of being fired is a traumatic act. It is a 
source of great unhappiness, of 
trauma, of depression, of isolation. 
But they also told me after consulting 
the stars that there is a good day that 
comes maybe 60 days before that act 
of being fired, when a man could be 
given notice of a plant closing so that 
he could make plans for his future life 
and avoid buying a house or a car that 
would saddle him with large payments 
of all kinds. 
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Our neighbors in Canada, in Germa- 
ny, and in Japan, follow this practice. 

The big three automakers and many 
members of the Fortune 500 follow 
this practice. 

There is no good day in the stars, so 
my astrologers tell me, for a decision- 
maker on a national level to make it 
impossible for workers to get this 60- 
day notice. They say there is no good 
day to veto such a compassionate and 
humanitarian move by the Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that our Presi- 
dent, who is a man of compassion and 
decency, will empathize a little bit 
with the plight of workers who get 
that pink slip, and go through the 
trauma of reorganizing their lives. I 
hope that our President will reassess 
his position on the trade bill and avoid 
vetoing that measure. 


FEDERAL AGENCIES IMPLEMENT 
EXECUTIVE ORDER FOR DRUG 
TESTING PROGRAM FOR FED- 
ERAL EMPLOYEES 


(Mr. BARTON of Texas asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. BARTON of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, I rise to commend the 42 Federal 
agencies who submitted plans to Con- 
gress yesterday outlining their propos- 
als to test Federal employees in sensi- 
tive positions for illegal drug use. This 
action brings us closer to fully imple- 
menting the Executive order issued by 
President Reagan in September 1986, 
which calls for drug testing of Federal 
agencies. An important step in fight- 
ing the war on drugs is to set the ex- 
ample by taking measures to eliminate 
substance abuse in the Federal work- 
place. 

Under the plans submitted yesterday 
to the Congress, 345,000 American 
Federal employees will be tested. 
There is an adequate 60-day notifica- 
tion and 30-day notification period for 
employees subject to testing. There 
are adequate safeguards to prevent 
false positive results. There are also 
adequate safeguards against switching 
or substituting urine samples used to 
conduct the drug test itself. 

As we are all aware, the problems 
and violence associated with illegal 
drugs negatively affect all facets of 
life in America. As representatives of 
the American people, we should do all 
we can legislatively and personally to 
combat the drug dealers in our society. 

The action taken by our President in 
waging an all-out effort against drugs 
needs our uncompromising support. 
The war on drugs is just that, a real 
war. We need to fight it on every front 
and we need to fight it to win. Drug 
testing is only one weapon in that war, 
but it is a very important one. 
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TODAY’S FAMILIES NEED 
FAMILY AND MEDICAL LEAVE 


(Mr. CLAY asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. CLAY. Mr. Speaker, this week- 
end families across America will be 
celebrating Mother’s Day. As we pay 
homage to the women who hold our 
families together, I urge the Congress 
to take action in support of the chang- 
ing role and needs of mothers. 

Today’s mother is not just a home- 
maker. She is also a paid wage earner 
outside of the home. As a working 
woman, she has to juggle the dual re- 
sponsibilities of working and raising a 
family. 

With 82 percent of working women 
of childbearing age, women are in- 
creasingly being faced with the need 
for a short period of leave in order to 
have children or when serious illnesses 
strike their families. 

Despite their increased role in the 
work force, only 40 percent of all 
working women have the right to take 
leave for the care of newborn children 
and have their jobs protected. All 
women need and deserve a minimum 
period of job-protected leave. The 
Family and Medical Leave Act pro- 
vides that right. As we have seen in 
other areas—from minimum wages to 
civil rights, only through Federal leg- 
islation will all workers be afforded a 
basic level of job protection. It is time 
this country joined the rest of the in- 
dustrialized world and provided some 
real assistance to the working mem- 
bers of today’s families. I urge this 
body to supplement our rhetoric in 
support of the family with some con- 
crete action. It is time that all workers 
have a right to family and medical 
leave. 


A BOOK PUBLISHER’S TEASER 


(Mr. DAVIS of Illinois asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. DAVIS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the press of this Nation is once again 
being used by book publishers to help 
sell copies of “kiss-and-tell” books 
written by apparent bitter or vindic- 
tive former employees of the White 
House and of the Government. 

A reporter for a national newspaper 
stopped me yesterday and posed the 
question, “What seems to be the reac- 
tion of the Congress to the book teaser 
recently published about the Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Reagan consulting or 
talking with astrologers?” 

My reply was that I would bet the 
farm that every Member of Congress 
and their families read their horo- 
scopes in the Morning Post, the Trib- 
une, the Dispatch, the Telegraph, or 
the Times or the Herald News, along 
with their morning coffee, and many 
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of the members of their families have 
probably consulted fortune tellers or 
astrologers during their lifetime, that 
I doubt if any of those members of 
their families have rested any deci- 
sions of import on those readings or 
visits, just as it is patently ridiculous 
to believe the President or the First 
Lady would rest any Government or 
life decisions of import on such read- 
ings. We all get a kick out of them. We 
all like them, we all halfway believe 
them and would like to see the magic 
of it come true, but it is just patently 
ridiculous that once again we look at 
America and it has been suckered by a 
wily book publisher and a disgruntled 
former Government employee who 
will reap fortunes from this free pub- 
licity of just a ridiculous story. 


HONOR MOM WITH POLICY 


(Mrs, SCHROEDER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
1 minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, 
Mother’s Day only comes once a year, 
the other 364 days of the year moth- 
ers go on being mothers but nobody 
seems to notice. Least of all Congress. 

Women’s lives have changed dra- 
matically over the last 30 years. Since 
1950, the number of women who have 
entered the work force has tripled. 
Today, almost 19 million mothers with 
children under 18 are in the work 
force; and over 70 percent of these 
mothers work full time. 

Mothers today are involved in a deli- 
cate balancing act to protect their 
families economic security. They 
juggle caring for their families and 
working to support them. 

But in America, a woman can still 
get fired for becoming a mother. 

Mothers need more than praise, 
they need policy. The Family and 
Medical Leave Act is ready to be 
brought to the House floor for a vote. 
The bill provides a modest protection 
for mothers, fathers and their fami- 
lies. It guarantees an unpaid job pro- 
tected leave for the birth, adoption or 
serious illness of a child or parent. 

Let this Mother’s Day be the time 
we close the gap between family rheto- 
ric and family policy. We have made 
enough promises to families in Amer- 
ica; now its time to do something that 
will help. 


o 1140 
NATIONAL NURSING HOME 
WEEK 


(Mr. BILIRAKIS asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. BILIRAKIS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Bear Creek Nursing Center of Hudson, 
FL, which is in my district, recently in- 
vited me to participate in their obser- 
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vation of “National Nursing Home 
Week”—May 8-May 14. 

For those who may not know, Na- 
tional Nursing Home Week” is an 
annual observance designated, 
through Presidential message, to com- 
mence on Mother’s Day each year. 
Mother’s Day is certainly an appropri- 
ate time, but it should be our responsi- 
bility to think about the millions of el- 
derly confined to nursing homes 
throughout the year as well. 

The people who live in our more 
than 19,000 nursing homes are more 
than our mothers, aunts, and fathers. 
The nursing home residents of today 
are unique individuals who have given 
us much through their contributions 
to our personal lives and our society. 

It is not enough, Mr. Speaker, to 
visit them once or twice a year on 
Mother’s Day or birthdays. I would, 
therefore, like to take a moment to 
ask that we take the time to mark the 
week’s events with a gesture of our 
own. Let us each visit a nursing home! 
Even if it’s only a 15-minute visit with 
a nursing home resident, we will be 
the better for it, for, through our visit, 
we are sure to gain the benefit of 
many years of wisdom and experience, 
and true love at its best. 


MR. PRESIDENT, SIGN THE 
TRADE BILL 


(Mr. PENNY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. PENNY. Mr. President, sign the 
trade bill. It represents good policy. It 
gives you the authority you need to 
continue multilateral trade talks. It 
has been stripped of protectionist fea- 
tures. It strengthens our ability to 
eliminate the unfair trade practices 
used by our competitors. It has provi- 
sions which are supported by most ag- 
ricultural groups. It provides a reason- 
able plant closing notice to workers 
and communities. 

Mr. President, do not shut the door 
on a well-crafted bipartisan bill which 
has been over 2 years in the making. 

Mr. President, do not shut the plant 
gates on American workers. Sign the 
trade bill. 


MINIMUM WAGE LEGISLATION 


(Mr. LIGHTFOOT asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. LIGHTFOOT. Mr. Speaker, I 
am pleased to include in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp the results of a mini- 
mum wage legislation survey taken of 
small business owners in my congres- 
sional district. I appreciate having 
their input since H.R. 1834 is expected 
to come before the full House for con- 
sideration in the near future. 
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Forty-six percent of those polled be- 
lieve that the minimum wage should 
be kept at its present level of $3.35. 
Only 25 percent agreed the minimum 
wage should be increased above $4.25. 

I was interested to see the results re- 
garding my question of typing the 
minimum wage to an index for infla- 
tion purposes. Eighty-five percent 
strongly disapprove of this action, 
whereas only 14 percent approve of 
tying the minimum wage to an index. 

My constituents, however, approved 
of legislation which would increase the 
earned income tax credit [EITC] by 
increasing the amount for each de- 
pendent child. Sixty-six percent agree 
with legislation to increase the EITC, 
and 7 percent favored an even higher 
credit. Twenty-three percent did not 
favor an increase and 4 percent did not 
respond. 

Another survey question examined 
expanding employment training at the 
Federal level. The results did not sur- 
prise me since 49 percent of those sur- 
veyed feel training is a private sector 
responsibility and should not use Fed- 
eral expenditures. Thirty-eight per- 
cent felt some type of cooperative 
agreement using Federal and private 
funding for training purposes should 
be examined. 

Finally, of those surveyed, 71 per- 
cent agreed that a youth subminimum 
wage should be established since it en- 
ables teens to obtain a first job at a 
time when they do not have the re- 
sponsibility of raising a family. 

Mr. Speaker, the results of my 
survey have given me great insight 
concerning how a portion of the small 
businesses in the Fifth Congressional 
District of Iowa feel minimum wage 
legislation will impact their businesses 
and ultimately the consumer. Passage 
of a $4.65-per-hour minimum wage 
bill, will have a significant job loss 
impact in my congressional district. 

My rural congressional district is 
particularly vulnerable to any further 
loss of employment opportunities. I 
was dismayed by the results of a study 
done by a University of Chicago econo- 
mist who projected a loss of 1,302 jobs 
in my district by 1991. 

I would like to include in the Recorp 
the results of employment losses in 
the Fifth Congressional District if a 
39-percent minimum wage increase 
($4.65) is passed by Congress. 

PROJECTED EMPLOYMENT Loss IN SELECTED 

CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICTS DUE TO PASSAGE 

or MINIMUM WAGE LEGISLATION 


State of Iowa: District five 
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PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE 
ON PUBLIC WORKS AND 
TRANSPORTATION TO SIT 
DURING THE 5-MINUTE RULE 
ON THURSDAY, MAY 5, 1988 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Public Works and Transporta- 
tion be permitted to sit during the 5- 
minute rule on Thursday, May 5, 1988. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Husparp). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Califor- 
nia? 

There was no objection. 


LEGISLATION TO GET OUR 
COUNTRY BACK ON TRACK 


(Mr. TRAFICANT asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Reagan revolution has become the 
Bush burden and Mr. Busu knows it. 
Ronald Reagan’s program, voodoo eco- 
nomics, was coined by the Vice Presi- 
dent. How right he was. We know have 
a $300-billion defense budget, with 
MX missiles that cannot fly straight, 
and B-1 bombers that get shot down 
by pelicans. We have a $2.5 trillion 
debt and the only program that 
Ronald Reagan offered that made 
sense, the investment tax credit, has 
been thrown out and he has aban- 
doned it himself. Shame!! 

I believe we should reinstate the in- 
vestment tax credit program, the ac- 
celerated cost recovery program, but 
reinstitute it for the purchase of 
American-made goods only. There 
should be no incentive for money to go 
overseas in the purchase of foreign 
products. 

My bill, H.R. 943, would do that. 

Mr. Bus, and Mr. Reagan, you have 
passed on both voodoo economics and 
a burden. Maybe it is time now for 
your attempt to salvage some of this 
Presidency and put our country back 
on track. 


The 510-KNOT PELICAN 


(Mr. DORNAN of California asked 
and was given permission to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. DORNAN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I love this guy from Ohio, 
Señor TRAFICANT. I love this guy. I 
checked his astrological chart this 
morning and the moons are in the sev- 
enth house, and Jupiter is aligned 
with Mars. That is why he was 90 per- 
cent on. I do not care what he talks 
about in this well, but please I warn 
him to leave the B-1 Avenger alone. 
That American pelican that hit an 
Ellsworth AFB B-1 weighed about 10 
pounds, If a pelican hits the wind- 
shield of your car at 55 miles per hour 
it would certainly get your attention. 
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Well that B-1 was going about 500 
knots. That cannon ball, that is, the 
10-pound pelican, was then closing at 
500 knots, and since it was coming at 
the plane at about 10 miles an hour 
that means the closing speed the 
cannon ball American pelican was 510 
knots, It hit the aircraft just above the 
engine intake at the only vulnerable 
spot. The Air Force has already cor- 
rected that problem and the pilots are 
becoming even more proficient at the 
four operational B-1 bases. 

Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DORNAN of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. TRAFICANT. My God, if a peli- 
can can do it, what would some of the 
weapons on the other side do? With all 
this money, I think we are wasting it. 
We should put it into America and we 
would be stronger without missiles and 
be a better country for it. 

Mr. DORNAN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, reclaiming my time, I extend 
to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
TRAFICANT] an invitation to fly on that 
aircraft, as your colleagues from 
North Dakota and from South Dakota 
have done and I know the gentleman 
will be impressed as I have been. 


FAMILY AND MEDICAL LEAVE 
ACT 


(Mr. LEVIN of Michigan asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. LEVIN of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am sorry to change the subject 
after that enlightened discussion but I 
must and I want to talk about the 
Family and Medical Leave Act. 

Mothers of very young children are 
the fastest-growing segment of the 
work force. Mr. Speaker, 9 million 
women with children under the age of 
6 are now working. We know the ma- 
jority of them are there by necessity. 
What are we doing as a nation to 
foster the well-being of our families in 
this case of our working parents and 
their children? We are beginning to 
move toward a national policy on 
unpaid family leave for parents to care 
for a newborn child. 

It is gratifying that the present bill 
enjoys strong bipartisan support. Each 
aspect, the size of the business, the 
number of unpaid weeks of leave, and 
the length of prior employment repre- 
sents a measured response to the 
family leave issue. 

In the family leave bill we are 
moving to setting a policy to strength- 
en the earliest connections between a 
parent and his or her child. Many 
other nations have such a policy, 
many of them far more extensive than 
the one we are proposing to under- 
take. It is time that we undertake our 
own and by the way nothing disrupts a 
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family more than sudden unemploy- 
ment, and we ask that the President 
get in step with the people of this 
Nation on that issue. 


IN SUPPORT OF HOUSE 
RESOLUTION 438 


(Mr. YOUNG of Alaska asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. YOUNG of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise today in strong support of House 
Resolution 438. This resolution cor- 
rects a grave injustice to the State of 
Alaska, by removing the language in 
H.R. 3, the omnibus trade bill, which 
would have restricted the ability of 
Alaska to build the same type of 
energy refining infrastructure that 
the rest of the Nation enjoys. This 
correction removes what was almost 
certainly an unconstitutional prefer- 
ence of one port over another. This 
was flawed policy at the outset, and I 
am extremely pleased that the leader- 
ship of this body has seen fit to cor- 
rect this injustice at this time. It also 
takes an important step toward re- 
turning the trade bill to its objective 
of promoting U.S. exports and devel- 
oping U.S. industry and American 
jobs. 

Placing new restrictions on Alaskan 
oil exports, particularly on refined 
products, is the equivalent of prevent- 
ing the auto industry, in Michigan, 
from exporting automobiles, or pro- 
hibiting loggers, from Washington 
State, from exporting lumber. How 
any Member of this body could have 
supported such a proposal in a trade 
bill is beyond me. This resolution re- 
turns to the people of Alaska, their 
constitutional right to the fruits of 
their labor. 

It is high time that this body recog- 
nize that we as a nation can no longer 
afford to restrict the export of natural 
resources to the most efficient market. 
A limited export capability can, and 
will, promote additional domestic pro- 
duction by offering the opportunity 
for additional profits. This type of 
trade flexibility is exactly what H.R. 3 
was designed to promote—an increase 
of America’s competitiveness within 
the world market. 

I urge this body to adopt this resolu- 
tion in the most expeditious manner 
possible. 


WORKER RIGHTS IN POLAND 


(Mr. PEASE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. PEASE. Mr. Speaker, once in 
awhile, governments do get second 
chances to correct mistakes in policy. 
Such a moment has now arrived again 
for President Reagan and for General 
Jaruzelski. 
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President Reagan was right in 1981 
to cutoff trade benefits and credit 
privileges when Solidarity, the first in- 
dependent trade unions movement to 
emerge in Eastern Europe, was 
crushed under the iron fist of martial 
law. But the President was wrong 
when he quietly restored most-fa- 
vored-nation status for Poland last 
year without receiving guarantees 
from the Government of Poland to re- 
spect the rights and independence of 
Solidarity. Mr. President, now you 
have a fresh opportunity to speak up 
for Solidarity. The continuation of 
MFW status for Poland should be 
made explicitly contingent upon the 
Jaruzelski regime recognizing the le- 
gitimacy of Solidarity and engaging its 
leaders in a new and lasting dialog 
about how to set Poland on a viable 
political and economic course for the 
future. 

Hopefully, General Jaruzelski will 
conclude that recognizing Solidarity 
need not threaten the survival of the 
Government of Poland. Polish workers 
are seeking a genuine voice in their 
economic future. They can be brought 
into policymaking councils. But first 
their right to belong to a respected in- 
dependent trade union movement 
must be accepted. 


A GRATUITOUS SLAP AT A US. 
FRIEND 


(Mr. DREIER of California asked 
and was given permission to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. DREIER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, an amendment on the securi- 
ty of sensitive United States technolo- 
gy in Pakistan may be offered this 
afternoon to the defense authorization 
bill. I oppose this ill-advised amend- 
ment and call on my colleague to with- 
draw it. 

This amendment calls into question 
Pakistan’s ability and willingness to 
safeguard sensitive United States tech- 
nology and information. Mr. Speaker, 
there is no sound evidence to suggest 
that Pakistan has failed to live up to 
its commitment to the United States 
under a 1982 general security of mili- 
tary information agreement. CRS re- 
ported that “an exhaustive search has 
turned up only one specific source on 
the possible compromise of U.S. de- 
fense technology, allegedly as a quid 
pro quo for Chinese nuclear aid.” This 
single, unverified report comes from 
the Indian Statesman. I suggest, Mr. 
Speaker, that an Indian newspaper is 
not the most reliable or unbiased 
source of information about Pakistan’s 
activities in any field. 

While I share the concern about the 
threat posed to United States and 
allied forces by the compromise of sen- 
sitive technology, this amendment 
seems more concerned with making a 
public slap at Pakistan—a United 
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States friend and ally—than with deal- 
ing with that threat. I call on my col- 
league to withdraw this biased and ill- 
conceived amendment. 
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PRESIDENT SHOULD SIGN 
TRADE BILL 


(Mr. NAGLE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. NAGLE. Mr. Speaker, I take the 
floor this morning for the first time 
during 1-minute speeches to raise one 
question I think is legitimate and 
needs to be revisited. That is the Presi- 
dent’s pronounced intention to veto 
the trade bill principally on the basis 
of the plant-closing legislation. 

Prior to the President vetoing that 
trade bill, I think it is necessary to 
make absolutely crystal clear the mes- 
sage he is sending to the country. He 
is saying the wealth of a few, the right 
to leave communities is more impor- 
tant than the very community whose 
fabric they would wreck by their de- 
parture. He is saying those who wear 
white collars and ties and work in the 
main offices, they have no right even 
for 60 days to prepare for their future. 
He is saying to workers across the 
country the same: they have no right. 

This administration has often been 
accused of representing simply a few 
to the detriment of many. Nothing 
would more crystallize and epitomize 
the legacy of that administration than 
to veto this trade bill. 

For that express reason, I urge the 
President to reconsider. 


SR-71 VITAL TO NATIONAL 
SECURITY 


(Mr. HERGER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. HERGER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
recently been involved in an effort to 
reverse an Air Force proposal to phase 
out the SR-71 Blackbird Strategic Re- 
connaissance Program. The SR-71 is 
the highest and fastest flying aircraft 
in the world and is vitally important 
to our intelligence gathering capabili- 
ties. Its usefulness remains undisputed 
among intelligence circles, and the Air 
Force decision caught many of us by 
surprise. 

On Monday in the Washington Post, 
columnists Evans and Novak detailed 
the importance of the aircraft in these 
days of arms control treaties and crisis 
situations in the Persian Gulf and 
Elsewhere. 

They pointed out that the Air Force 
decision to axe the program may have 
had more to do with interservice rival- 
ries and parochial views on the proper 
rule of the Air Force than of any care- 
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ful consideration of the possible 
impact on our national security. 

I view this as an unfortunate devel- 
opment and would urge my colleagues 
to support the SR-71 Reconnaissance 
Aircraft Program. 


SSC SHOULD BE AMONG TOP 
SCIENTIFIC PRIORITIES 


(Mr. VALENTINE asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. VALENTINE. Mr. Speaker, two 
House committees are currently con- 
sidering the fiscal year 1989 authoriza- 
tion and appropriation for the pro- 
posed superconducting super collider. 

While we have a number of impor- 
tant scientific programs to consider, I 
believe that the SSC should be among 
our top scientific priorities. The SSC 
could revolutionize not only the study 
of high energy physics but our basic 
understanding of the world in which 
we live. 

Funding a project of this magnitude 
involves difficult decisions. The United 
States can do it, and I hope that we 
can find a way to build the SSC with- 
out damaging other, equally vital, sci- 
entific efforts. 

The United States has achieved 
world scientific leadership by seizing 
great opportunities, even when large 
obstacles stood in our path. The SSC 
represents another such opportunity. 
It offers a chance for revolutionary 
advances in medicine, transportation, 
computers, electronics, and countless 
other fields. 

We cannot know exactly what bene- 
fits the SSC will produce. We never do 
with fundamental scientific research. 
But we know that the entire world will 
benefit. 

I urge my colleagues to give careful 
consideration to this unprecedented 
scientific initiative. The SSC will be 
constructed; it should be in the United 
States. 


MOTHER'S DAY ISSUE: FAMILY 
AND MEDICAL LEAVE 


(Mrs. ROUKEMA asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
her remarks.) 

Mrs. ROUKEMA. Mr. Speaker, with 
Mother’s Day just a few short days 
away, I think it is only appropriate to 
bring the focus of the House to bear 
on a bedrock family issue: family and 
medical leave. 

Families are increasingly strained by 
the competing demand of jobs and 
caring for family members. Two-thirds 
of women hold jobs outside the home. 
While some are on career paths, the 
largest single motivating factor driving 
women into the work force today is 
economic pressure. It now takes the 
paychecks of two workers to maintain 
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the same standard of living that one 
salary sustained a short 15 years ago. 
Today’s working families are not get- 
ting rich! They are getting by! 

Add to this mixture the rapid in- 
crease in our elderly population and 
you have a compelling case for a 
policy to guarantee that employees 
who must take leaves of absence be- 
cause of child birth, a serious illness or 
serious illness among family members 
will not be fired and will have their 
jobs remain open. Employment securi- 
ty for both breadwinners is more cru- 
cial than ever. 

The Roukema-Clay bipartisan 
family leave compromise is a workable 
policy completely consistent with es- 
tablished labor standards which gave 
us protections as child labor laws, anti- 
sweatshop codes and the 40-hour work 
week. Let's vote on family leave. It’s a 
bedrock family issue. 


THE FAMILY AND MEDICAL 
LEAVE ACT 


(Mr. MINETA asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. MINETA. Mr. Speaker, on May 
8, we will celebrate Mother’s Day. 
Mothers certainly do deserve our rec- 
ognition. They also deserve our under- 
standing that the family structure in 
this country is changing. 

Today, 60 percent of mothers with 
children under 5 years old are in the 
work force. And, this figure promises 
to rise. There are more single parent 
families than ever before; and in an 
ever increasing percentage of two- 
parent families, both parents work. 

The Congress has a responsibility to 
be sensitive to these changes. We now 
have the opportunity to institute and 
expand on excellent pro-family poli- 
cies by supporting the Family and 
Medical Leave Act compromise. It is 
time for us to recognize and address 
the changes in the family structure. 
We need to follow through with a 
family policy that allows the new tra- 
ditional family to regain its strength 
as a nucleus for our communities. 


WASHINGTON POST OTA ARTI- 
CLE MISLEADING AND INACCU- 
RATE 


(Mr. KYL asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, many of us 
thought it more than coincidental 
when selected portions of a new OTA 
study were leaked to the press just a 
week before we began debate on the 
Defense authorization bill. It now 
turns out that the story was hightly 
misleading and inaccurate. 
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I would like to submit for the 
REcoRD and quote from a letter sent to 
Ben Bradlee, editor of the Washington 
Post, by the Director of OTA, John 
Gibbons, and the Director of SDIO, 
Gen. James Abrahamson. They said in 
part: 

We take serious issue with the April 24 
Washington Post story on the new OTA 
study of the Strategic Defense Initiative. 
The Post story offered an inaccurate and in- 
complete picture of the OTA findings. We 
regret the misleading characterization of 
our positions in the April 24 Post story, and 
look forward to a fuller, more accurate, and 
more productive airing of these issues when 
the OTA report is published. 


Mr. Speaker, in view of this correc- 
tion, I hope our debate today on SDI 
will not include reference to the OTA 
report which none of us have read and 
which has been inaccurately reported 
in the press. 


May 2, 1988. 
Mr. BENJAMIN C. BRADLEE, 
Executive Editor, The Washington Post, 
Washington, DC. 

Dear Mr. BRADLEE: As the Directors of the 
U.S. Congress’ Office of Technology Assess- 
ment (OTA) and the Defense Department's 
Strategic Defense Initiative Organization 
(SDIO), we take serious issue with the April 
24 Washington Post story on the new OTA 
study of the Strategic Defense Initiative. 

The Post story offered an inaccurate and 
incomplete picture of the OTA findings. 
The OTA study examines very complex 
issues in considerable detail; any effort to 
distill its contents into a few newspaper 
column inches would have to result in over- 
simplifications which, while regrettable, are 
understandable. However, in writing about 
the OTA report before it is publicly avail- 
able, the Post denied its readers the ability 
to judge independently the accuracy or fair- 
ness of its presentation. 

The Post story failed to report important 
areas of agreement between SDIO and 
OTA, and misrepresented some areas of dis- 
agreement. The headline and first para- 
graph of the Post story offer a particularly 
telling example of such misrepresentation. 
SDIO and OTA disagree on the feasibility 
of reliable, trustworthy software for a 
future defense against ballistic missiles. 
SDIO believes that such software can be de- 
veloped; OTA is much more skeptical, and 
contends that there would be a “significant 
probability” of “catastrophic failure” of a 
ballistic missile defense system resulting 
from a software error. Nowhere in its study, 
however, does OTA conclude—as alleged by 
the Post—that such a failure would be 
“likely.” As any statistician knows, and as 
the OTA report makes clear, “significant 
probability” does not equate to likelihood.” 

Technical experts can and will differ on 
how rapidly we can generate and refine the 
technologies needed for effective defenses 
against ballistic missiles. SDIO finds many 
of OTA’s conclusions in this regard to be 
unduly pessimistic, whereas OTA considers 
SDIO to be excessively optimistic. Both our 
organizations, however, are firmly commit- 
ted to informed, constructive discussion of 
strategic defense issues. We regret the mis- 
leading characterization of our positions in 
the April 24 Post story, and look forward to 
a fuller, more accurate, and more productive 
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airing of these issues when the OTA report 


Strategic Defense 
Initiative Organi- 
zation. 

JOHN H. GIBBONS, 
Director, Office of 
Technology Assess- 
ment, U.S. Con- 
gress. 


PLANT-CLOSING NOTIFICATION 
REPRESENTS EQUITY TO 
WORKERS 


(Mr. OBERSTAR asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. OBERSTAR. Mr. Speaker, as 
the President takes pen in hand on 
the trade bill, I hope he will ask him- 
self one question: Does not a company 
owe 60 days, at least, to an employee 
of 10, 20, 30 years before shutting 
down the plant and terminating his or 
her job? The answer should be yes. 
The plant-closing notification lan- 
guage in the trade bill simply repre- 
sents equity in the workplace. That 
provision will allow workers a little 
breathing space, time to avoid worsen- 
ing their economic condition, avoid en- 
tering into a home mortgage improve- 
ment loan or a car loan that would in- 
crease their burden of debt at a time 
when, unknown to them, they are 
about to lose their means of family 
support. 

That situation has occurred in my 
district with the shutdown in the steel 
industry and the consequential effects. 
Many workers have said, “If I had 
only known 20, 30, 60 days ahead, I 
would not have gotten into that home 
mortgage improvement loan. I would 
not be in such severe economic 
straits.” 

Sign the bill, Mr. President. It is 
equity in the workplace, and it is good 
trade policy. 


THE GOLDEN GOOSE DINNER 


(Mrs. BENTLEY asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
her remarks.) 

Mrs. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, we 
have been reading—and being told by 
allegedly friendly nations that we 
must cut our deficit and, some say, 
reduce our standard of living to solve 
our problems. A solution they suggest 
is that we tax the middle class—while 
more of our companies are being sold 
to foreign interests. According to the 
Internal Revenue Service, those inter- 
ests do not pay their fair share of the 
taxes. 

Now Professor Nakatani at Osaka 
University states “the decline of U.S. 
economic power is evident.” That, de- 
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spite signs of more exports, “the 
United States is still expected to 
record a trade deficit of $150 billion.” 
He goes on, that unless it changes 
“the United States will not be able to 
avoid economic structural reform—re- 
cession—after 1989.” 

Nakantani predicts an ominous 
future for us and yet the Japanese 
turn around and fight every effort we 
make to open their markets in order to 
help reduce the trade deficit. Since 
ours is the world’s largest market, that 
means they recognize we are the 
golden goose that laid the golden 
eggs—yet, they seem intent on eating 
our golden eggs and the goose, too. 
Don't they realize the recession they 
predict and the continued fall of the 
dollar will also be devastating to 
them—in truth we may well be their 
economic Vietnam. 


o 1205 


INTRODUCTION OF LEGISLA- 
TION TO REQUIRE THAT 
INCOME PAID TO CORPORA- 
TIONS BE REPORTED TO IRS 


(Mr. BARNARD asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. BARNARD. Mr. Speaker, the 
100th Congress has devoted consider- 
able thought and energy to reducing 
our enormous Federal budget deficit. 
Although some progress is being made, 
clearly our search for new ways to in- 
crease revenues and reduce costs must 
continue into 1988 and beyond. I am 
pleased to introduce today, on behalf 
of myself and Congressman FRANK 
GUARINI, an amendment to the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code that has the poten- 
tial to contribute several billion dol- 
lars to our deficit reduction goal. My 
bill will not only enhance IRS’ ability 
to collect additional tax revenues but 
will also make its enforcement of the 
tax laws more equitable by requiring 
third-party information reporting of 
certain types of income paid to corpo- 
rations. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure that you, as 
well as most other taxpayers, are fa- 
miliar with IRS’ Information Re- 
turns/Document Matching Program 
that involves the computer matching 
of information documents filed by 
third-party payors of income with the 
income reported on tax returns. This 
highly successful, cost-efficient pro- 
gram for identifying unreported 
income and tax return nonfilers pro- 
duced additional tax assessments to- 
taling about $3 billion in 1986 at a cost 
of about $1 for every $19 found. 

Despite these impressive results, the 
full revenue-generating potential of 
this program has not been developed. 
Only those income tax returns filed by 
individuals are subject to document 
matching. Although corporations and 
partnerships reported $715 billion, or 
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more than twice the interest, dividend, 
rental, royalty, and capital gain 
income reported by individuals in 
1983, this income is not subject to veri- 
fication through the matching proc- 
ess. 
A full-scale document matching pro- 
gram for business taxpayers cannot be 
initiated until information returns are 
required to be filed for income paid to 
corporations. Past Congresses have 
looked to information reporting as an 
equitable means for increasing reve- 
nues. As you may recall, Mr. Speaker, 
almost every major piece of tax legis- 
lation passed in recent years has ex- 
panded the information reporting re- 
quirements. The Tax Reform Act of 
1986, for example, added the informa- 
tion reporting requirement for real 
estate transactions. While most major 
types of income paid to individuals, 
partnerships, and sole proprietorships 
are now reportable to IRS by third- 
parties, income paid to corporations is 
exempted, by statute or regulation, 
from the reporting requirements. 

This, however, was not always the 
case. Before 1982, payors were re- 
quired to file information returns for 
interest and dividends earned by cor- 
porations. When the Tax Equity and 
Fiscal Responsibility Act of 1982 im- 
posed mandatory withholding from in- 
terest and dividends, payments to cor- 
porations were exempted from both 
the withholding and information re- 
porting requirements. Although the 
legislative history does not provide the 
rationale for these corporate exemp- 
tions, it is my understanding that, at 
that time, there was a lack of evidence 
that corporations were underreporting 
a significant amount of income detect- 
able through a document matching 
program. 

Recently, Mr. Speaker, IRS acknowl- 
edged that the underreporting of 
income by business taxpayers is of 
great concern. While IRS has not con- 
ducted the research necessary to de- 
velop a statistically accurate estimate 
of the scope of business underreport- 
ing, it estimates that the Treasury is 
losing over $1 billion annually through 
corporate underreporting of just inter- 
est and dividend income. While I be- 
lieve that a revenue loss of this size 
provides ample justification for a co- 
porate Information Returns/Docu- 
ment Matching Program, I am con- 
vinced that the problem is even larger 
jon IRS has been willing to recog- 
Earlier this year, the Government 
Operations Subcommittee on Com- 
merce, Consumer, and Monetary Af- 
fairs, which I chair, conducted a com- 
prehensive investigation of the feasi- 
bility and revenue consequences of an 
Information Returns/Document 
Matching Program for business tax- 
payers. The General Accounting 
Office [GAO] assisted in the investiga- 
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tion by selecting and analyzing a sta- 
tistically valid sample representing 
811,977 corporations, partnerships, 
and sole proprietorships. These busi- 
nesses made up about 5 percent of 
those that filed income tax returns in 
1983. GAO found that 316,577, or 39 
percent, of the businesses’ studied had 
potentially underreported $41 billion, 
or 13 percent, of their interest and div- 
idend income. And IRS/GAO followup 
of 181 of the businesses identified as 
potential underreporters showed that 
30 percent had actually failed to 
report 22 percent of the interest and 
dividend income reported on informa- 
tion returns. 

While these underreporting rates 
are statistically valid only for those 
businesses GAO reviewed, they do rep- 
resent the best empirical data avail- 
able for estimating the overall extent 
of the business underreporting prob- 
lem. A conservative interpretation of 
GAO’s two samples indicates that at 
least 12 percent of the businesses stud- 
ied underreported 3 percent of their 
interest and dividend income. If these 
same rates apply to all businesses 
earning interest, dividends, rents, roy- 
alties, and capital gains, then their un- 
reported income would total $20 bil- 
lion for an associated revenue loss of 
$8 billion. 

Mr. Speaker, though these estimates 
are impressionistic rather than statis- 
tically precise, they clearly demon- 
strate a business underreporting prob- 
lem of serious proportions. In this 
regard, it’s important to note that 
IRS’ audit coverage is totally inad- 
equate for capturing the taxes owed 
from underreporting. The number of 
businesses audited is extremely small 
and, until recently, fewer and fewer 
examinations of corporations have 
been conducted. In fiscal year 1988, 
IRS plans to audit only 66,174, or 
about 2 percent, of the corporate 
income tax returns filed. 

Thus, an Information Returns/Doc- 
ument Matching Program offers the 
only comprehensive and systematic 
means for detecting income not re- 
ported by corporations. My bill pro- 
vides the necessary first step toward 
that end by requiring third-party in- 
formation reporting of income paid to 
corporations. Although there are some 
administrative problems to be over- 
come before the information returns 
could be used in a document matching 
program, the reporting requirements 
will produce a number of important 
revenue benefits independent of the 
matching process. 

First, information returns could im- 
mediately be used by IRS to detect 
corporations which fail to file income 
tax returns. In a separate study, GAO 
found that of 1,094 corporations 231, 
or 21 percent failed to file income tax 
returns. Significantly, IRS’ program 
for identifying nonfilers failed to iden- 
tify 156, or 68 percent, of the potential 
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nonfilers detected by GAO. Those cor- 
porations which IRS’ program has 
missed earned $236 million of interest 
and dividend income alone in 1983. 

Second, information returns have 
proven to be extremely valuable in the 
audit process. An IRS study has shown 
that having information returns avail- 
able during examinations increases 
the unreported income discovered by 
IRS auditors by 330 percent. 

Third, IRS believes that information 
reporting has a positive effect on the 
voluntary reporting of income. Cer- 
tainly, the knowledge that IRS has 
documentation on the amount of 
income received encourages compli- 
ance. However, the converse can also 
be true. The absence of information 
reporting can encourage noncompli- 
ance by those taxpayers so inclined. 

Finally, eliminating the information 
reporting exemptions for corporations 
would help erase the perception of 
business favoritism that encourages 
disrespect for the tax laws and fosters 
noncompliance by individual taxpay- 
ers who perceive that the laws are ap- 
plied and enforced in an uneven 
manner. 

In sum, Mr. Speaker, my bill seeks to 
increase tax revenues in a manner 
that is fair to all. I invite my col- 
leagues to join me by cosponsoring 
this legislation and urge the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means to give it 
prompt and thorough consideration. 


RIGHTS OF THE UNBORN 


(Mr. SMITH of New Jersey asked 
and was given permission to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend his remarks and to include 
extraneous matter.) 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the Washington Post report- 
ed yesterday in what appears to be a 
precedent-setting case that a Federal 
judge in Los Angeles has ruled that a 
3-month-old unborn child is protected 
by the Constitution and can sue for 
violation of his or her civil rights. 

The case, involving physical harm 
sustained by the mother and her 
unborn baby in an altercation, helps 
to highlight the fact that children, 
before their birth, can and must be 
recognized and protected by law. 

Mr. Speaker, with the widespread 
use of ultrasound and other medical 
and technological advances in recent 
years, it just does not suffice for 
anyone to say, as the U.S. Supreme 
Court said in 1973, that unborn babies 
are not persons and are not entitled to 
the right to life. 

Our current policy toward unborn 
children is unjust, it is cruel, and it is 
discriminatory and has resulted in 
over 22 million children being chemi- 
cally poisoned or dismembered or oth- 
erwise killed by abortion. 

Mr. Speaker, the carnage must stop. 
Unborn children deserve to be treated 
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with respect, with compassion, and 
with legal protection. 

I include the article from the Wash- 
ington Post of Tuesday, May 3, 1988, 
as follows: 


JUDGE: Fetus Has CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS 


Los ANnGELES.—A federal judge ruled that 
a fetus of three months is protected by the 
Constitution and can sue for violation of its 
civil rights, a decision attorneys said was the 
first of its kind. 

U.S. District Court Judge Ferdinand Fer- 
nandez ruled in answer to a question from 
the jury deliberating an award in a 1986 suit 
brought by Brenda Cornwell, 26, of River- 
side, Calif., and her daughter, Misti Dawn 
Cornwell, now 18 months old. 

Cornwell claimed a Riverside police officer 
violated the civil rights of her baby by 
punching her in the abdomen during a scuf- 
fle in her front yard in April 1986, when she 
was three months pregnant. 

The jury awarded the mother $415,229, 
but declined to award damages to the baby, 
whose claims lawyers on both sides said rep- 
resented the first time a fetus had sued for 
violation of its civil rights. 

During deliberations, however, jurors 
asked Fernandez to clarify the point in a 
fetus’ development at which it is afforded 
constitutional protection. 

“The judge sent a note back saying that at 
the time this incident occurred, the baby 
had constitutional protection,” said Corn- 
well's attorney, Stephen Yagman. He said it 
was “significant because a federal judge has 
found as a matter of law that a fetus has 
constitutional rights” for the first time. 


PLANT-CLOSING NOTICE IS 
FAIRNESS TO WORKERS 


(Mr. VENTO asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. VENTO. Mr. Speaker, Congress 
has worked effectively to develop con- 
census trade policy, trade responded to 
constructive suggestions and has pro- 
posed a trade law, fair to our trading 
partners and more importantly fair to 
the American people. The administra- 
tion led by the President have been 
constant nay sayers throughout this 
process, now at the last instance when 
the work is done and the compromises 
made the President claims that he 
favors a trade bill, but wants to cut 
out the plant notification provision—a 
good provision that simply lets work- 
ers have 60 days notice, not the golden 
parachutes of the executives who too 
often take such good care of only 
themselves. 

Mr. President, don’t use this plant- 
closing provision as an excuse, if you 
favor trade legislation, in spite of your 
actions and words, it is time to act. 

Mr. President, it is time to act, not 
look for excuses—listen to the Ameri- 
can people, the American workers that 
elected you, Mr. President, and this 
Congress and make this trade legisla- 
tion law, not a phony political issue 
for special interests urging a veto, who 
care less about the $170 billion annual 
trade deficit and sound public policy 
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than there continued dominance and 
unfair treatment of the American 
workers. 


PLANT-CLOSING PROVISION OF 
THE TRADE BILL 


(Mr. DICKS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks,) 

Mr. DICKS. Mr. Speaker, I was 
deeply concerned to learn that the 
President of the United States is con- 
sidering vetoing a very important 
trade bill over the question of notify- 
ing workers, giving them the decency 
of 60 days notice if there is to be a 
plant closure. 

In my own district, the Sixth Dis- 
trict of the State of Washington, 
ASARCO, a major national corpora- 
tion, gave us l-year’s notice. Because 
of that, Mr. Speaker, we were able to 
put in place humane p to re- 
train, reeducate and to get jobs for 400 
of 1,000 workers who worked at that 
plant. 

The minimal decency is to give 60 
days. We need more notice if we can 
get it, and if we do get that notice we 
can do something to help these citi- 
zens preserve their jobs, to get re- 
trained, get reeducated. I think it is 
appalling and shocking that the Presi- 
dent would consider vetoing this bill 
over a provision which is there to help 
the workers of this country. 


PLANT-CLOSING NOTICE TO 
WORKERS 


(Mr. MARKEY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. MARKEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
President indicates that he is going to 
veto the trade bill because of a 60-day 
notification to workers that plants are 
going to close. In Japan and other in- 
dustrialized countries where they give 
notice to workers it is considered to be 
good planning, it is considered to be 
something that helps to give them a 
competitive advantage over us because 
they have better worker and employer 
relationships. 

My own belief is, Mr. Speaker, that 
if we gave people 60 days notice that it 
would also be giving notice to the local 
communities and to the States, and 
like Massachusetts, which has the first 
plant-closing law, it would give the 
State a chance to move in and help to 
save the plant, to perhaps help with a 
tax deal, to help with some redtape 
cutting, to help with some additional 
programs that can keep those plants 
in operation. We do that in Massachu- 
setts right now, and we do it in a State 
with 3 percent unemployment, and we 
have kept plants open where there 
was notice given not only to the work- 
ers but to the State. 
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Mr. President, if you really care 
about workers, if you really care about 
productivity, if you really care about 
saving jobs, the way to do it is to give 
the States, to give the local communi- 
ties, to give the workers the notice so 
that they can save themselves and 
save this country in its competitive 
battle against our economic interna- 
tional rivals. 


B-1 BOMBER—EXCELLENT EXAM- 
PLE OF PRODUCTION CAPABIL- 
ITY 


(Mr. DICKINSON asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
Saturday, April 30, 1988, the 100th B- 
1B was delivered to the Air Force at 
Palmdale, CA. This event took place 
just over 6 years from initial contract 
go ahead and exactly 2 months ahead 
of the contract schedule. Not surpris- 
ingly, this piece of good news about a 
manufacturing success story has re- 
ceived little attention in the media. 
Had the contract been completed 2 
months behind schedule I am sure we 
would have been more aware of the 
event. Regrettably focusing on the 
negatives about the B-1B rather than 
the considerable positives has become 
the standard. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise today in an at- 
tempt to clarify the record on the 
matter of the B-1B bomber. For the 
past year, the Armed Services Com- 
mittee has conducted an investigation 
of this program, and I have been an 
active participant in this entire proc- 
ess. 


During our investigation, the com- 
mittee has primarily focused on some 
developmental problems that arose 
during the initial phases of operation- 
al deployment. Over the course of our 
investigation, the majority of these 
problems, such as fuel leaks, terrain- 
following radar, weapons separation, 
and flight control enhancements, have 
been resolved—just as the Air Force 
said they would be. 

One significant issue, the defensive 
avionics system, remains unresolved at 
this time. However, the Air Force has 
developed a recovery plan that we 
hope will bring the system to full ca- 
pability within the next few years. 
The Air Force has been quite candid 
as to the challenges that remain in 
this specific task, but they remain con- 
fident that this goal is achievable. 

In summary, let me say that I be- 
lieve our investigation has been thor- 
ough and has been useful in helping 
Members understand the complex 
technical issues that we face in the de- 
velopment of sophisticated weapons 
systems such as the B-1B. 

However, I am not sure that all as- 
pects of this investigation have been 
conducted in good faith in that there 
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have been conclusions drawn by some 
that because of these problems the B- 
1B does not work and cannot pene- 
trate Soviet airspace. Mr. Speaker, 
that conclusion is wrong. Not only is it 
wrong, but it is also irresponsible and 
could have potentially damaging con- 
sequences to strategic deterrence and 
our Nation’s security. 

The B-1B does work. It flies fast. It 
flies low—below enemy radar. And it 
has a radar cross section that is 100 
times smaller than the B-52 which it 
was meant to replace. It can employ a 
variety of weapons and, with a highly 
reliable, state-of-the-art offensive avi- 
onics system, deliver them with great 
accuracy as recent tests have shown. 
Now I call that performance. Perform- 
ance that rates far better than the F 
that some would have you believe. 

The B-1B can penetrate Soviet air- 
space and will be able to continue 
doing so for many years to come. 
While it is true that the ECM system 
is not performing to specified require- 
ments, it does have sufficient capabil- 
ity to supplement the other inherent 
capabilities of the airplane. To think 
that penetration capability is totally 
dependent on ECM is wrong. If this 
were true, we could still be using B- 
17’s in our strategic force. To mislead 
others, less technically sophisticated, 
into thinking the B-1B cannot pene- 
trate because its ECM is not fully ca- 
pable is irresponsible. 

The fact is that penetration capabil- 
ity for any airplane is a function of 
speed, altitude, and radar cross sec- 
tion, as well as ECM. The B-1B capac- 
ity to do the first three better than 
any other bomber in the world more 
than makes up for current shortfalls 
in the ECM. As the ECM improves, 
and is eventually enhanced, it will 
assure the B-1’s ability to penetrate 
well into the future. 

But don’t take my word for it. Talk 
to the men whom we charge to carry 
out this most demanding of all mis- 
sions—whose job is to put their life, 
and not their political career, on the 
line. They will tell you, as they have 
told me, that the B-1B is the best pen- 
etrating bomber in the world and is a 
valuable and necessary addition to our 
strategic forces. 

The B-1 bomber has had a long and, 
at times, tortuous path to deployment, 
but it is now a critical part of our force 
structure. We on the Armed Services 
Committee have identified the prob- 
lems, but must also acknowledge the 
successes of the program. The B-1B is 
ready, on alert, and represents a credi- 
ble signal to all of this Nation’s mili- 
tary strength and strategic deterrent. 


FAMILY AND MEDICAL LEAVE 
ACT 


(Mr. GILMAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
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minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, as many 
of us are aware, this Sunday is Moth- 
er’s Day, a holiday initiated by an act 
of Congress over 70 years ago. It is no 
longer adequate for our Nation to rec- 
ognize the selfless acts of motherhood 
for just 1 day per year. Congress must 
address the needs of a society where 
women now comprise 44 percent of the 
labor force, 80 percent of which are 
likely to become mothers during their 
working lives. Throughout the entire 
industrialized world, it is already a so- 
cially accepted policy to provide paid 
maternity leave for all women work- 
ers. 

The House will soon be considering 
the Family and Medical Leave Act 
which reinforces our Nation’s commit- 
ment to the family while addressing 
the unique needs of our small busi- 
nessman. A bipartisan compromise will 
enable certain employees to take up to 
10 weeks of unpaid family leave over a 
2-year period and up to 15 weeks of 
unpaid medical leave over 1 year. The 
bill would exclude employers with less 
than 50 employees, reduced to 35 em- 
ployees after the third year of enact- 
ment. This proposal exempts over 95 
percent of private employers while 
covering two-fifths of the work force. 
The GAO has concluded that the only 
real cost of family leave to affected 
businesses is the price of continued 
health insurance coverage for the 
absent employee, estimated to cost 
$188 million per year, or less than $1 
per American per year. 

I ask my colleagues who oppose this 
landmark bill to question how a com- 
passionate democracy can force a deci- 
sion between holding a job or caring 
for a newborn or sick child. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE AUTHORI- 
ZATION ACT, FISCAL YEAR 1989 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
HUBBARD). Pursuant to House Resolu- 
tion 436 and rule XXIII, the Chair de- 
clares the House in the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the further consideration of 
the bill, H.R. 4264. 
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IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

Accordingly the House resolved 
itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the further consideration of 
the bill (H.R. 4264) to authorize ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year 1989 
amended budget request for military 
functions of the Department of De- 
fense and to prescribe military person- 
nel levels for such Department for 
fiscal year 1989, to amend the Nation- 
al Defense Authorization Act for 
Fiscal Years 1988 and 1989, and for 
other purposes, with Mr. ROSTENKOW- 
ski in the chair. 
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The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Com- 
mittee of the Whole rose on Tuesday, 
May 3, 1988, amendment No. 49 print- 
ed in section 3 of House Report 100- 
590 offered by the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Morrison] had been 
disposed of. 

It is now in order to debate the sub- 
ject matter of appropriate levels of 
funding for the strategic defense initi- 
ative. 

Pursuant to House Resolution 436, 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
AspPrin] will be recognized for 15 min- 
utes and the gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr, DICKINSON] will be recognized for 
15 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Wisconsin (Mr. ASPIN]. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, before 
we begin the general debate on the 
SDI, I would like to announce the 
coming up of two amendments. 

First, pursuant to the rule I wanted 
to give notice of my intention to call 
up amendment No. 5 in section 2 of 
House Report 100-590 following com- 
pletion of the votes on SDI dollar 
levels, 

Second, I also want to give notice of 
my intention to call up the Busta- 
mante amendment or special isotope 
separation amendment at the end of 
today’s announced program, provided 
the compromise version has been 
worked out. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield my time on 
this side to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. SKELTON] who will be han- 
dling the general debate. 

Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. OLIN]. 

Mr. OLIN. Mr. Chairman, first I 
would like to thank the gentleman for 
yielding time to me and giving me the 
opportunity to open this debate on 
SDI. 

It has been 5 years since the Presi- 
dent laid out his dream of a shield 
that would render nuclear weapons ob- 
solete. 

We have spent $11 billion in pursuit 
of that dream and those who have 
worked on the project and followed it 
closely have learned a lot about what 
is possible and desirable. 

We now know that the dream cannot 
be realized against today’s multitude 
of delivery systems, the present quan- 
tity of warheads and the probable of- 
fensive responses. 

But we also know that an effective 
ballistic missile defense is probably 
possible under the right circum- 
stances. 

We do not yet know a lot of things 
we will need to know before it makes 
sense to deploy any system any time 
soon—what we need most is to contin- 
ue and complete the rest of the re- 
search. 

Experts agree that a sustained re- 
search effort of $3-$4 billion per year 
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will give the answers we need and 
yield results. 

We will get more information sooner 
with a steady, sustained effort than if 
we spent twice as much money, but 
changed our priorities every year or 
two based on political whims. 

The Bennett amendment keeps a 
stable program—it will get us the an- 
swers we need—and it will not put us 
in space until we’re ready and know 
where we're going. 

Support the Bennett amendment. 
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Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. BENNETT]. 

First of all, Mr. Chairman, I have 
been studying the SDI Program now 
for a great number of years, long 
before the present President became 
President. As a matter of fact, we 
spent billions of dollars on this general 
idea of protection, in the nature of the 
SDI. I have the honor of serving as co- 
chairman of a task force which was set 
up, and the cochairman is Vic Fazio of 
California. 

We must not race ahead with SDI’'s 
half-baked proposals to deploy, as 
planned, 300 satellites in space. 

I am convinced and deeply convinced 
that any SDI could be economically 
overcome by the simple tactic of in- 
creasing ICBM’s. 

As a matter of fact, Casper Wein- 
berger told President Reagan in 1985 
when he was Secretary of Defense, 
and I am quoting: 

Even a probable Soviet territorial defense 
would require us to increase the number of 
our offensive forces and their ability to pen- 
etrate Soviet defenses to assure that our 
plans could be executed. 

Well, of course, if that is true for us 
and how we look at a possible Russian 
SDI, it is also true about the Russians 
how they feel about us and they have 
said so many times. 

The obvious answer is to overwhelm 
SDI with more ICBM’s. What a horri- 
ble picture. 

Most scientists do not think that 
more than 80 percent can be shot 
down. And that would leave for us, on 
the other side, against us, 2,000 
rounds, worse than Hiroshima and Na- 
gasaki, 

If we deploy SDI, the world will 
almost inevitably be a much more dan- 
gerous place, not a safer one. 

Consider the question of what 
people now think of dinosaurs. They 
say dinosaurs were wiped off the face 
of this Earth for the simple reason an 
inanimate object hit the Earth, kicked 
up a lot of dust, killed vegetation for 
awhile and everything died. Well, if 
that be so, what would you think of 
thousands and thousands of IBM's, 
what they would do if they went off? 
The conclusion is that we would be 
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Despite my very grave doubts about 
SDI being a valuable defense system, 
we cannot fail to have a robust re- 
search program. Why is that? Because 
we cannot fail to do that because the 
Soviets undoubtedly have such a pro- 
gram and it would be dangerous for us 
not to do likewise. So we must study 
the matter and a robust research pro- 
gram is in order. 

Expert testimony to the Committee 
on Armed Services has shown clearly 
that a robust research program can be 
carried out for $3 billion or less per 
year. As a matter of fact, it is much 
less than that. This is the testimony of 
Dr. Robert Sproull of the SDI Science 
Advisory Board, Dr. Peter Zimmerman 
of the Carnegie Endowment and Dr. 
Robert Cooper, former head of the 
Defense Advance Research Projects 
Agency in the Reagan administration. 

In fact, many experts such as Dr, 
Harold Brown, former Secretary of 
Defense consider $3 billion is far too 
much money and they may be right. 
So our amendment gives SDI even 
more than the specialists and experts 
say it needs; $3.5 billion splits the dif- 
ference between what the House voted 
last year and what the conference 
gave us as a final figure. 

Last year the House funded SDI at 
$3.1 billion. But the conference came 
out with just under $4 billion. This 
year the other body wants $4.6 billion. 
That is vastly too large. 

Our amendment stabilizes the SDI 
Program. All witnesses before the 
Committee on Armed Services argued 
for a stable figure. Those that wanted 
a large figure, those that wanted a 
smaller figure all said it ought to be a 
stable figure. Our amendment does 
just that. 

By voting for our amendment the 
House would prevent a rush to deploy 
inadequate and destabilizing weapons 
into space. Over half of the money we 
authorize will be used by SDI officials 
to test prototype weapons for their 
planned strategic defense system and 
that is not really an ordinary research 
program. Our amendment prevents a 
crash program and it preserves all of 
our very much needed research pro- 


gram. 

So I hope everybody will vote for the 
research, not for the deployment, not 
for rushing into the deployment of 
something that may be injurious to 
our own country and to mankind as a 
whole. 

Mr. DICKS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. Dicxs]. 

Mr. DICKS. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, today the House 
must decide an appropriate funding 
level for SDI. But this debate cannot 
occur in a vacuum. It must be exam- 
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ined in the context of our other prior- 
ities within the defense budget. It 
makes no sense to spend billions on 
long shot futuristic dreams if we 
starve the readiness and moderniza- 
tion of our military forces. 

Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Dicks]. 

Mr. DICKS. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding further. 

Mr. Chairman, in this respect I have 
a very strong objection to the Kyl 
amendment. It proposes to delete $400 
million in research and development 
funds from the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force in order to finance an increase 
of 20 percent in SDI from last year’s 
levels. 

In other words, it argues that the 
services’ R&D accounts which have 
suffered real reductions in the last sev- 
eral years while SDI funding has in- 
creased by 400 percent in 5 years, 
should take even greater cuts for the 
sake of a research program that has 
very real questions about it. 

I must tell my colleagues I have 
taken two nationwide trips to look into 
the SDI Program. I frankly think that 
progress has been made, but I am con- 
vinced that the phase 1 architecture 
that we are going to discuss later when 
we get to the Spratt amendment is 
premature; that we ought not to rob 
and take money to fund the near-term 
deployment of phase 1, that we ought 
to continue to look at the long-term 
objectives of this program. 

The key today, of course, is a prag- 
matic decision on the part of the 
House. I think we should vote to sup- 
port the Bennett amendment to cut 
SDI back to $3.5 billion in order to set 
up a conference agreement with the 
Senate that will bring us in at about 
the $4 billion level. I think that is too 
much for SDI, but pragmatically if we 
do not vote for Bennett we are going 
to get an amount much higher than 
the Committee on Armed Services has 
recommended. 

So I urge some of my southern 
friends who feel compelled to stay 
with the committee position to consid- 
er this reality. 

SDI should not be funded and take 
money away from DARPA and other 
important R&D efforts. I am fearful 
that if the Kyl amendment were en- 
acted that is just what would occur. 

So I urge my colleagues today to 
vote for Bennett and then to vote for 
Spratt because the restructuring in 
Spratt will preserve technologies that 
offer some long-term potential and 
will help us guard against a breakout 
by the Soviet Union in this area. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Chairman, once again the House 
is setting out to go through the cha- 
rade of considering the proper funding 
level for SDI. We will spend the next 
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several hours pretending to be open- 
minded on this issue, but I am afraid 
that the only hearts and minds that 
will be won over by the debate on the 
floor will be those members of the 
public watching on C-SPAN. 

Today the House will consider four 
SDI funding amendments followed by 
a series of SDI policy amendments. 
The funding amendments will be con- 
sidered in the normal king-of-the-hill 
fashion with the last adopted amend- 
ment carrying the day. And if no 
amendment is adopted at all, then the 
committee position will prevail, 

I am hopeful and look forward to 
the day when a majority of the mem- 
bers of the committee, including the 
chairman, will support the committee 
position. 

The funding amendments, expressed 
in an apples to apples comparison, 
using SDI research and development 
figures, are: First, Mr. Kyu will offer 
an amendment raising the committee- 
recommended amount to $4.5 billion, 
the same level as The President’s re- 
quest. 

Next, Mr. DELLUMS will offer an 
amendment to lower SDI funding to 
$1.3 billion. 

Third, I have an amendment that 
would restore the committee position 
of $3.7 billion. The SDI issue was de- 
bated in committee and a majority of 
the Committee on Armed Services re- 
ported out a $3.7 billion figure. I offer 
this amendment as a zero real growth 
amendment, because $3.7 billion is 
about last year’s funding level plus in- 
flation. 

Finally, Mr. BENNETT, at $3.2 billion, 
represents about a 10-percent negative 
growth compared to last year’s fund- 
ing level. 

Mr. Chairman, I have in my posses- 
sion a letter which I received today 
from Secretary of Defense Carlucci. 
He is very concerned about this pro- 
gram. 

I would like to read the letter at this 
time. It says: 

DEAR MR. Dickinson: Last fall, as Assist- 
ant to the President for National Security 
Affairs, I was involved in negotiating the so- 
called budget summit agreement. Under this 
agreement, the Congress and the Adminis- 
tration adopted an overall framework for 
budget reduction. According to this plan, 
the Department of Defense was required to 
reduce its planned program for FY 1989 by 
$33 billion to $299.5 billion. This was well 
below the level that the Administration felt 
was necessary for our security, but in the in- 
terest of reducing the overall budget we 
agreed to accept greater risk in our national 
security posture. 

Since assuming my responsibilities as Sec- 
retary of Defense in November, the task of 
making the very difficult decisions required 
to meet this agreement fell on my shoul- 
ders. I cannot overstate how difficult these 
decisions were. They involved cancelling a 
number of programs, delaying others, and 
making reductions in our overall force struc- 
ture. The budget I submitted represented 
the soundest overall defense program under 
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these difficult budgetary constraints. I am 
gratified that to date, the Congress has not 
reduced overall defense spending below the 
level agreed to in the budget summit agree- 
ment. However, I am very concerned about 
Congressional reductions to a central ele- 
ment of our defense program—the Presi- 
dent’s Strategic Defense Initiative (SDI) 


rogram. 

SDI is the cornerstone of our overall de- 
fense program. It holds the promise of a 
more stable and effective deterrent posture 
based on a balance of offense and defense. 
The hopes we had for a more stable and 
safe deterrent under the ABM Treaty 
regime have not been realized. The Soviet 
Union has continued to modernize and 
expand both its strategic offensive and de- 
fensive forces in an effort to blunt the credi- 
bility and effectiveness of our deterrent. It 
is time we recognized this, and took the 
steps necessary to rectify an increasingly 
unstable situation. The case for the SDI 
program is further strengthened by the dis- 
turbing proliferation of ballistic missile 
technology. 

The Administration’s request for Depart- 
ment of Defense SDI activities in FY 1989 is 
$4.5 billion. This figure represents a reduc- 
tion of $1.7 billion from what we had previ- 
ously planned to spend in FY 1989. I recom- 
mended this reduction to our request with 
considerable reluctance, as Congressional 
reductions in SDI funding to date have al- 
ready resulted in substantial delays in the 
program. However, I felt that I had made a 
commitment to present the minimum over- 
all budget request that—while accepting 
greater risk—was consistent with our securi- 
ty requirements. The request the President 
submitted for the SDI program reflects a 
balance between our legitimate security re- 
quirements and existing budgetary con- 
straints, and it is a sound technical pro- 
gram. I regret the reductions recommended 
by the Armed Services Committee because 
they would cause major restructuring and 
delays in the program. Further reductions 
in funding or other restrictions on the pro- 
gram would have the gravest consequences. 

I urge you in the strongest possible terms 
to oppose any such amendments. If the 
Congress sends the President a defense bill 
that contains a funding level for SDI that is 
in my view inadequate, I would have no 
choice but to recommend a veto of that bill. 
While I would make such a recommendation 
with regret, I would not be living up to my 
responsibilities to the President or the 
Nation if I failed to do so. 

The point, Mr. Chairman, is that we 
came into this budget cycle with a 
budget summit agreement providing 
total defense spending of $299.5 bil- 
lion. After this agreement the Armed 
Services Committee took the funding 
allotted to us for defense spending, 
went through a series of hearings, and 
came out with recommended funding 
levels for research and development, 
for procurement, for SDI, and for 
other defense functions. 

The committee itself came up with 
$3.7 billion for SDI. To reduce it fur- 
ther I think is reckless, is counterpro- 
ductive, and is a breach of faith with 
the budget summit agreement. 

The amendment that I will offer will 
be $3.7 billion which is simply a re- 
statement of the committee position 
restated. 
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I would urge the members of the 
committee not to cut SDI further. We 
have already cut the President’s re- 
quest of $4.5 billion down to $3.7 bil- 
lion. That is enough of a cut. 
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Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2% minutes to the gentleman 
from Oregon [Mr. AuCorn]. 

Mr. AUCOIN. Mr. Chairman, sup- 
pose the SDI Program solves every 
technical problem it faces, suppose 
some rich uncle dies and leaves us the 
trillions to build it. Let’s even suppose 
all offensive countermeasures fail and 
SDI works 100 percent. 

None of these things are going to 
happen, but let’s just suppose they do. 
In that case, I challenge any SDI sup- 
porter to answer two questions—on 
your own time. 

First, how are you going to stop the 
Russians from building a comparable 
system? 

Second, how are you going to stop 
the Soviets from using it offensively? 
How are you going to stop them from 
pushing the button first, blowing our 
SDI satellites out of the sky, following 
up with a nuclear strike, and then 
using their SDI to protect themselves 
from whatever retaliation we can 
make? In short, how are you going to 
stop the Russians from using SDI to 
help a nuclear first strike against 
America? 

In all the testimony I’ve heard in 
the Defense Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee, in all the speeches on this 
floor, no representative of the admin- 
istration has ever answered those two 
questions. So why do you want to 
spend money on a system that will 
help a Soviet first strike? Why do you 
want to build it instead of ban it? 

There's another reason why I urge 
you to vote for the Dellums-Boxer and 
Bennett amendments. 

Savings from those amendments will 
be used to fund the war on drugs. 

After either of those amendments 
are adopted, we’ll follow with a com- 
mittee amendment moving $300 mil- 
lion in savings to the Coast Guard for 
drug interdiction. 

Now my friends on the Republican 
right have been complaining, wrongly, 
that the leadership hasn’t allowed any 
antidrug amendments on this bill. 

The truth is, this is your opportuni- 
ty to fund antidrug efforts. 

Your choice is to throw more mil- 
lions at star wars, a system that won't 
make America more secure. Or to 
defend Americans against the real 
threat, the drug wars on the streets of 
our cities, in the schools in our com- 
munities. 

The choice is yours: star wars or 
drug wars. 

I say cut star wars and protect our 
kids from drug wars. Vote for Dellums- 
Boxer or Bennett. 
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Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 4% minutes to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Kastcu]. 

Mr. KASICH. Mr. Chairman, there 
is going to be a long, drawn out debate 
obviously on SDI, but I think there is 
one essential thing we need to recog- 
nize as we start the debate which is 
contrary to a couple of the statements 
made earlier. 

SDI does matter. In fact, the reason 
why we are not going to be able to 
achieve a dramatic reduction in strate- 
gic long-range nuclear weapons with 
the Soviets, at least at this point, is be- 
cause the United States and Ronald 
Reagan have not been willing to give 
in to the idea of Gorbachev, which is 
to cripple the United States SDI Pro- 
gram, so SDI does in fact count. In 
fact, it can be argued that the reasons 
why the Soviets came back to the 
table to begin with once they left 
Geneva was because of the ability of 
the United States SDI Program to 
achieve great success. 

The question now is: how fast should 
we proceed on SDI? And that really is 
what the battle is about today. 

We have a series of amendments 
before the Committee. One is Mr. 
KxI's amendment which has an 
amount that is less than what the 
President’s original request was, but 
certainly more than what the commit- 
tee requested. I intend to support the 
Kyl amendment because it still is 
below the President’s request. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I also want to 
offer strong support for the Dickinson 
amendment because the Dickinson 
amendment represents the committee 
position, and it says that rather than 
having an increase in the amount of 
funding for SDI during tough budget- 
ary periods we ought to go with the 
committee position and accept the fact 
that we ought to have zero real 
growth. I would favor more than that, 
but I can accept the position that we 
should stay up with inflation, continue 
the program, be positive about the 
program, allow us to investigate all the 
various technologies and, therefore, I 
would argue that I hope that the 
membership can come here, if they 
cannot support the Kyl amendment, 
certainly to support the Dickinson 
committee position which is that SDI 
continues down the road, gives our ne- 
gotiators leverage at the bargaining 
table. 

The Bennett amendment and the 
Dellums amendments are dramatic de- 
creases in the amount of spending for 
SDI, and, if you really want to limit 
the ability of our scientists, you vote 
for them. If you want to continue to 
support SDI, if you want to continue 
to support our negotiators and to 
make sure that we have a robust pro- 
gram that can explore most of the 
technologies, certainly not all of them 
that we would like to, but most of the 
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technologies, then you have to support 
the Dickinson amendment and sup- 
port a strong United States SDI Pro- 
gram because ultimately it is going to 
bring us deep cuts in strategic weapons 
and, I think, greater security for the 
people of this country. 

Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 30 seconds to the gentlewoman 
from Tennessee [Mrs. LLOYD]. 

Mrs. LLOYD. Mr. Chairman, the 
strategic defense initiative is facing a 
critical period in the next few years. 
What happens to this year’s budget is 
particularly important as well as the 
attitude of the next administration 
toward the prospects for this impor- 
tant program. To assure its healthy 
future, I would like to see the execu- 
tive branch pursue SDI in a prudent 
but determined manner. 

I am a strong supporter of SDI at a 
level of funding consistent with our 
defense priorities and economic reali- 
ties. The funding level provided by the 
committee is within these bounds, and 
I urge my colleagues to reject signifi- 
cant changes, whether up or down. A 
drop in funding would cripple the 
R&D program, and yet a significant 
increase would be pointless in the 
present budgetary environment. 

Constructive and reasoned congres- 
sional direction is needed for SDI at 
this time. The program’s future is 
threatened from both sides. On one 
side there are those who wish to kill 
the entire program. In this regard, we 
must be cautious about reductions to 
levels where the program effort be- 
comes unfocused and technological 
progress is arrested. The majority in 
Congress has repeatedly accepted the 
SDI concept; that is, to explore tech- 
nologies which offer the potential of 
protection from incoming interconti- 
nental missiles. At the other extreme, 
a move for excessive funding based on 
premature deployment would lose the 
consensus support for SDI. 

The most prudent approach for SDI 
will be to continue our long-term re- 
search and development of exotic 
technologies that will not only permit 
a hedge against Soviet technological 
breakthroughs but will also offer us 
significant civilian benefits. This ap- 
proach will allow maximum return on 
investment in the R&D to date and 
assure a meaningful contribution to 
U.S. technological competitiveness. 
The research done on SDI will benefit 
our civilian space program with devel- 
opment of the heavy lift launch vehi- 
cle in which NASA has a significant 
stake. SDI’s space nuclear reactor pro- 
gram done with DOE and NASA—vwill 
provide us the first capability to do 
more than housekeeping in a space 
station while providing a power tech- 
nology base for a lunar base or a 
manned Mars mission. The free elec- 
tron laser has great potential for the 
fields of industrial chemistry and med- 
icine while a number of other particle 
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devices will undoubtedly find other ap- 
plications as have past accelerations. 

A rush to deploy a system within the 
next decade will divert important 
money from the most promising tech- 
nologies and I believe we can move to 
protect against accidental launch 
without such diversion. I think laser 
and particle beam technologies are 
truly exotic in the context of the ABM 
treaty and allowing for aggressive 
R&D in these areas may indeed offer 
a route to orderly deployment within a 
reasonable international framework. It 
is important for Congress now to em- 
phasize stability, efficiency, and sus- 
tainability. Fragmented and inconsist- 
ent guidance will lay us open to the 
charge of harmful meddling. On the 
other hand, simplistic urging of accel- 
eration of deployment without allow- 
ing for promising technologies to 
mature will soon bring down the pro- 
gram. The committee has achieved a 
middle ground; let us stick with it. 

Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Oregon [Mr. DeFazio]. 

Mr. DEFAZIO. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding this 
time to me. 

Mr. Chairman, we have all seen the 
news story about the still-unreleased 
Office of Technology Assessment 
report on SDI. That report says that it 
requires an act of faith to believe that 
star wars will work as advertised. So 
far we have spent $12 billion on a 
system that will require an act of faith 
and ultimately $1 trillion. Today, this 
body will no doubt authorize a few bil- 
lion more. 

SDI represents a radical change in 
this Nation’s nuclear strategy. SDI 
will mean the end of arms control if it 
is ever deployed, and it will be a disas- 
ter if it is ever used. 

Mr. Chairman, I was reminded re- 
cently of the ghost dance ritual that 
swept through the Plains Indian 
Tribes in the late 19th century. They 
believed that ghost shirts would pro- 
tect them from bullets. Unfortunately 
for the tribes, faith was not enough to 
stop the bullets, and the earnest faith 
of our President, and his generals and 
many of our colleagues will not turn 
back the ICBM’s. 

Mr. Chairman, SDI should be a re- 
search program, not a national obses- 
sion. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Kemp]. 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding this time to 
me. 

Mr. Chairman, I was listening to the 
previous comments about an act of 
faith and the study of OTA. If OTA 
had been around in 1961 when John F. 
Kennedy had suggested that this 
country could put a man on the Moon 
by the end of the decade in the sixties, 
OTA and other Luddites would have 
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come out with a study as to why it 
would not have worked. 

How many times in our country’s 
history have we had people tell us 
things would not work? It was said 
that radar would not work in the 
1930’s. The atomic energy capability 
of this country, we were told would 
never work. In 1898, the director of 
the U.S. Patent Office, Charles Duell, 
said that everything that can be in- 
vented has already been invented,” 
and that was just a few years before 
the discovery of the law of relativity 
by Einstein that led to the break- 
through in lasers and so many of the 
great technologies of the 20th century. 
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In the 1930’s the debate between 
Churchill and Chamberlain also be- 
tween Churchill and Prime Minister 
Stanley Baldwin was whether or not 
Britain could ever be defended from 
Nazi bombers. I want to quote from 
the House of Commons in 1932 the 
statement made by Stanley Baldwin, 
who was soon to become Prime Minis- 
ter of Great Britain. Unfortunately 
for Britain and the British people and 
the children and the men and women 
who were left vulnerable to Nazi 
bombers and died in those attacks, it 
was Baldwin who prevailed in the 
debate in the House of Commons in 
the 1930’s. Baldwin said: “The only de- 
fense is in offense.” 

Baldwin said: “I think it is well for 
people to realize that there is no 
power on Earth which can protect 
people from ever being bombed. What- 
ever people may tell the men on the 
street,” Baldwin went on to say, 
“bombers will always get through.” He 
went on to say the only defense for 
Great Britain was “to kill more women 
and children more quickly than the 
enemy if you want to save yourselves.” 

Churchill from the back benches of 
the House of Commons stood up and 
talked about radar, talked about other 
new technology, courageously talked 
about an air defense for Great Britain, 
talked about a ground based defense 
against the growing Nazi threat from 
the air, but Baldwin and then Cham- 
berlain kept saying, “Bombers will 
always get through.” 

Baldwin and Chamberlain went on 
to say in the House of Commons 
debate in the 1930’s, “Not only will air 
defense not work, it would cost too 
much.” 

Then what is worse, they said an air 
defense system would provoke Adolf 
Hitler. 

Mr. Chairman, it was not the 
strength of the British or the French 
that provoked Adolf Hitler in the 
1930’s. It was the weakness of the 
French and the British defense sys- 
tems. It was the weakness of the U.S. 
Congress in the 1930’s which passed 
the Neutrality Act which encouraged 
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Nazi Germany to invade other coun- 
tries. Weakness led to the invasion of 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, and finally to 
the invasion of Poland. The bombers 
got through all right. They got 
through because Britain had no de- 
fense and didn’t listen to Churchill. 

Churchill lost the debate in the 
House of Commons over air defense in 
the thirties, but he finally was asked 
to come back and become the Prime 
Minister in 1939, and his wilderness 
years ended; but it is a fact that in 
1944 when the Nazi—V-1 buzz 
bombs—— 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
Gray of Illinois). The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 additional minute to the gen- 
tleman from New York, and in doing 
so observe, I think, that the ghosts of 
Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Chamberlain still 
inhabit this Chamber. 

Mr. KEMP. I agree. Obviously, no 
parallel in history is ever perfect, but 
the same arguments are being made 
that (A) SDI will not work and (B) it 
costs too much and that it is provoca- 
tive for America to defend itself. 

How can we measure the loss of lives 
in terms of a few billion dollars, which 
is about 1 percent or more of the total 
defense budget? 

I am going to support the Kyl 
amendment. I am also going to sup- 
port the Dickinson amendment. Con- 
gress has been cutting SDI, and I 
think its a dangerous mistake. I just 
traveled the country for a year and 
found that people around this country 
do not know today that we have abso- 
lutely no defense. None whatsoever. 
They were surprised that we have no 
defense against Soviet ICBM’s. 

We are debating in 1988 whose 
finger we want on the button of nucle- 
ar retaliation. We should rather be de- 
bating what kind of button it is. Why 
should not President Dukakis or Presi- 
dent Bush be able to put a finger on a 
button that could defend lives? 

A year ago in the Persian Gulf, the 
U.S. S. Stark was hit and 37 men’s lives 
were lost because the ship’s missile de- 
fense against the Exocet Iraqi missile 
was not operational and was not used. 

What kind of nonsense is it to say 
that it is immoral to build a defense 
system? I think the moral position is 
for defense. I think it is for SDI. I 
think it is for the Kyl amendment. 

I plan to propose an amendment 
that will accelerate the accidental 
launch protection system for America, 
and I hope the Members will support 
that as well. 

Vote for Kyl. Vote for Dickinson. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
gentleman will suspend. 

ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN PRO 
TEMPORE 

The Chair will remind all persons in 
the gallery they are here as guests of 
the House and that any manifestation 
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of approval or disapproval of proceed- 
ings here is in violation of the rules of 
the House. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
SKELTON] is recognized. 

Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Maine (Mr. BRENNAN]. 

Mr. BRENNAN. Mr. Chairman, 
today, we have the opportunity to rein 
in a program which has seen tremen- 
dous growth from $991 million in 
fiscal year 1984 to the committee mark 
of $4.1 billion, about a 415 percent in- 
crease in 6 years. 

This amount of growth for SDI is 
excessive and is taking scarce budget 
dollars from many other necessary 
programs like the war on drugs. 

Program manager General 
Abrahamson has been unable to dis- 
close an estimate of the total costs as- 
sociated with this massive and compli- 
cated program. Is it $1 trillion? 

They have also described a system 
which is vastly different from the pro- 
gram President Reagan unveiled in 
March of 1983. Their SDI Program is 
not an astrodome-type shield above 
the United States to protect our citi- 
zens from a massive ICBM attack. 

I am not the only person who has 
severe doubts about this program and 
whether it can meet the objectives set 
forth by the President. 

A poll taken in October 1986 by Cor- 
nell University revealed that the pres- 
tigious National Academy of Sciences 
membership opposed SDI as unwork- 
able by a margin of 8 to 1. 

For the SDI Program in that past 5 
years we have spent over $13 billion. 
What have we gotten for that exhorbi- 
tant sum? 

We have embarked upon a crash re- 
search program which some have criti- 
cized, for pursuing early deployment 
of the system. 

Some of us believe the push for de- 
ployment is geared toward developing 
some type of system to lock us into 
further funding for the program. 

I am deeply concerned about this 
crash course of research and possible 
early deployment. 

We should keep in mind the SDI 
Program is contradictory to the 1972 
ABM Treaty. This House voted last 
week 252 to 159 to adhere to the 
narrow interpretation of the ABM 
treaty. Any advanced testing and de- 
ployment of the SDI Program will 
likely result in a violation of the 
treaty. 

Without question, the SDI Program 
is a massively complicated and diffi- 
cult technology to integrate into a 
workable system. Common sense and 
tight budget dollars tells us we should 
not rush full bore into developing a 
system which: 

Fails to achieve the original objec- 
tives established by the President; 

Will violate the 1972 ABM Treaty; 
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Will not provide a leak-proof shield 
for population protection; and 

By some estimates could cost $1 tril- 
lion to develop and $200 billion annu- 
ally to maintain. 

I support SDI research. However, I 
only support providing enough fund- 
ing which allows necessary research to 
take place which will provide solid sci- 
entific evidence to make an informed 
decision. 

For that reason, I support the Del- 
lums amendment which calls for $1.2 
billion in SDI research funding. I be- 
lieve we can secure a significant 
amount of research for $1.2 billion. 

I urge my colleagues to support a 
prudent and wise course regarding this 
significant defense program and sup- 
port the funding level provided by the 
Dellums amendment. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the balance of my time to the 
distinguished gentleman from Arizona 
(Mr. KYL]. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, in the very 
short time remaining, I would like to 
do two things: first of all to suggest 
that the Washington Post story on the 
OTA report ought not to be relied 
upon by my colleagues on the left, be- 
cause according to a letter to the 
editor Ben Bradley, dated May 2, from 
John Gibbons, the Director of the 
OTA and General Abramson, Director 
of SDI, and I am now quoting: 

We take serious issue with the April 24 
Washington Post story on the new OTA 
study of the Strategic Defense Initiative. 
The Post story offered an inaccurate 
and incomplete picture of the OTA findings. 
* + * We regret the misleading characteriza- 
tion of our position in the April 24 Post 
story and look forward to a fuller, more ac- 
curate and more productive airing of these 
issues when the OTA report is published. 

My colleagues who argue from that 
story will do so at their peril. 

Second, Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to quote two other points from Secre- 
tary Carlucci’s letter to Mr. DICKINSON 
and to Mr. AsrI N, and I submit that in 
speaking with General Powell, the Na- 
tional Security Adviser this morning, 
he indicated to me that he concurred 
fully in these comments by Secretary 
Carlucci. 

The letter says: 

The request of the President on SDI re- 
flects a balance between our legitimate secu- 
rity requirements and existing budgetary 
constraints. I regret the reductions recom- 
mended by the Armed Services Committee, 
because they will cause major restructuring 
and delays in the program. Further reduc- 
tions in funding or other restrictions on the 
program would have the gravest conse- 
quences. 

And he concludes in this fashion: 

I urge you in the strongest possible terms 
to oppose any such amendments. If the 
Congress sends the President a defense bill 
that contains a funding level for SDI that is 
in my view inadequate, I would have no 
choice but to recommend a veto of that bill. 
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Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself the remaining time. 

Mr. Chairman, recently back in Mis- 
souri a lady asked me why we do not 
go ahead and build the SDI and put it 
in place? I attempted to explain to her 
that this is a multifaceted program 
consisting of some eight subsystems 
that are basically in the research and 
development stage, and I attempted to 
explain the research and development 
aspect of it. 

According to the budgetary agree- 
ment between Congress and the Presi- 
dent this last November, our part of 
the budgetary pie is $299.5 billion. 
From that figure, we must do many 
things, whether it be training, wheth- 
er it be taking care of the troops over- 
seas, building ships, buying airplanes, 
making military construction through- 
out the world, and making things 
better for our young people. We are 
doing the best we can in the Armed 
Services Committee to meet the very 
important steps, that is, for the SDI, 
and frankly, Mr. Chairman, I think 
that we should use the correct term, 
SDI, rather than the figure of speech 
of “star wars” when we speak of it. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
Gray of Illinois). All time for general 
debate has expired. 

It is now in order to consider the 
amendments relating to funding for 
the strategic defense initiative printed 
in section 1 of House Report 100-590, 
by, and if offered by, the following 
Members or their designees, which 
shall be considered in the following 
order only: 

(A) Representative KYL; 

(B) Representative DELLUMs; 

(C) Representative DICKINSON; and 

(D) Representative BENNETT. 

If more than one amendment is 
adopted, only the last such amend- 
ment which is adopted shall be consid- 
ered as finally adopted and reported 
back to the House. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, KYL 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the amendment. 

The text of the amendment is as fol- 
lows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Kyu: Strike 
out section 211 (page 19, line 13 through 
line 18) and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: 

SEC. 211. SDI FUNDING FOR FISCAL YEAR 1989. 

(a) AMOUNT AvuTHORIzED.—Of the amount 
appropriated pursuant to section 201 or oth- 
erwise made available to the Department of 
Defense for research, development, test, and 
evaluation for fiscal year 1989, not more 
than $4,500,000,000 may be obligated for the 
Strategic Defense Initiative. 

(b) AUTHORIZATION ApsUSTMENTS.—The 
amounts authorized in section 201 are 
hereby adjusted as follows: 

(1) The amount authorized for the Army 
is reduced by $192,000,000. 

(2) The amount authorized for the Navy is 
reduced by $130,000,000. 
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(3) The amount authorized for the Air 
Force is reduced by $76,000,000. 

(4) The amount authorized for the De- 
fense Agencies is increased by $398,000,000. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Pur- 
suant to the rule, the gentleman from 
Arizona [Mr. KYL] will be recognized 
for 12% minutes and Member in oppo- 
sition will be recognized for 12% min- 
utes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Arizona [Mr. KYL]. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, when Sec- 
retary of Defense Frank Carlucci took 
office he was requested by Members of 
this body to come to the Congress, 
unlike his predecsessor, with his 
bottom line—not an unrealistic re- 
quest for defense spending generally 
or specifically for programs like the 
SDI. He did that. 

As a matter of fact, when he came 
before the Armed Services Committee, 
our chairman, the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Asprn] said this: 
“Every Secretary of Defense comes 
into office with certain strengths, and 
I think all members of this committee 
would agree that dealing with Con- 
gress was not one of Cap’s strong suits. 
But your cooperation has been really 
exceptional, not just by comparison 
with you immediate predecessors, but 
by any standard I can think of.” 

Mr. Chairman, Secretary Carlucci 
was very cooperative. He came to us 
with his bottom line, not the $6.2 bil- 
lion that had originally been request- 
ed, but a pared-down request of $4.5 
billion. That represents 1.5 percent of 
our total defense budget. That is not 
too much money. 

Well, what did the Congress do? 
What did the House Armed Services 
Committee do with this newly cooper- 
ative Secretary of Defense? We really 
kicked him in the shins, because we 
cut his bare-boned request by another 
20 percent down to $3.7 billion. 

Now, we can argue here all day 
about assertions, about experts, about 
our own opinions of things, but I be- 
lieve that we ought to rely upon the 
people who we have put into positions 
of responsibility to come to us with 
recommendations for how we ought 
approach this research program of 
SDI. 

We asked Secretary Carlucci to come 
up with a bare-bones request, and he 
did so. 

I read before from his letter to the 
chairman and to the ranking member 
of this committee. I had to read too 
fast, because time was short. I would 
like just to reiterate one of the things 
he said and to again emphasize that 
this morning General Powell, the Na- 
tional Security Adviser, told me that 
he concurred fully with Secretary Car- 
lucci’s remarks. I do this to make the 
point that this is not some rightwing 
bomb thrower talking. This is not a bi- 
partisan Republican versus Democrat 
issue. This is the National Security 
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Advisor of the United States, Colin 
Powell, a much respected man. And 
Secretary of Defense Frank Carlucci, 
who has become very respected be- 
cause of his honesty in approaching 
these budgeting questions. These are 
the people who are saying these 
words. The Secretary of Defense said: 

I regret the reductions recommended by 
the Armed Services Committee because 
they would cause major restructuring and 
delays in the program. 

He said: 

I urge you in the strongest possible terms 
to oppose any such amendments— 

Referring to the amendments to de- 
crease the amount of funding below 
that which he requested. 

Again he said: 

If the Congress sends the President a De- 
fense bill that contains a funding level for 
SDI that is in my view inadequate, I would 
have no choice but to recommend a veto of 
that bill. 

He concludes with these words: 

While I would make such a recommenda- 
tion with regret, I would not be living up to 
my responsibilities to the President or to 
the nation if I failed to do so. 

My point again in quoting these 
words is to try to elevate this debate, 
to get away from the assertions and 
counter assertions and the rather low 
level that has characterized much of 
the contentious argument in the past, 
and instead to try to point out that 
those people in whom we ought to 
have the most respect and confidence 
have told us that $4.5 billion is the ap- 
propriate budget level for SDI for this 
year. 

We ignore these respected people’s 
advice at our peril. 

Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. OLIN]. 

Mr. OLIN. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman from Missouri for yield- 
ing this time. 

Mr. Chairman, the Kyl amendment 
would raise the SDI outlays about 
$400 million above the DOD request. 
This would have the effect of acceler- 
ating the phase 1 deployment which is 
currently being worked on. 

There really is no official estimate, 
but experts agree, I think, that the 
cost of phase 1 would be somewhere in 
the range of $75 to $150 billion by the 
mid to late 1990’s. If we had that 
much money, which we do not, we do 
not, we should not spend it on partial 
deployment of technology that could 
soon be rendered obsolete. 
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The proposed system at best would 
let through about half of the antici- 
pated attacking warheads, more than 
enough to destroy this Nation. Phase 1 
has already cut into the basic research 
necessary to create the ultimate hard- 
ware that could supply us an efficient 
and effective defense. Phase 1 would 
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be destabilizing and premature and 
could be a disaster, but more likely it 
will expire by its own weight. 

It is important for all of us to recog- 
nize that we do not know how much it 
would cost, how to protect it from 
attack, how it will discriminate be- 
tween attacking warheads and decoys, 
how we would lift it into space, how 
we are going to design components we 
can afford, and how we could arrange 
to have the system debugged. 

Phase 1 is a premature concept that 
should be put on the shelf. 

Please vote against Kyl and for the 
Bennett amendment when it comes to 
the floor. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 4 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Kemp]. 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
congratulate the gentleman from Ari- 
zona [Mr. Kyu] for his efforts not 
only on this amendment but on this 
whole debate over the defense bill. 
Certainly the ultimate question of de- 
fense is how do we protect ourselves 
against the threat of a nuclear attack 
and also against an accidental launch, 
which is something that I plan to be 
talking about a little bit later in the 
debate. 

In terms of cost, I want to remind 
my colleagues who talk about the cost 
of SDI ad nauseam, that the Kyl SDI 
amendment, I believe, is around 1.5 
percent of the total defense effort of 
the United States of America. To go 
below that level it seems clear to many 
of us who have been watching this 
SDI Program for a number of years, is 
going to jeopardize early deployment 
and cut back on the whole SDI effort 
which is needed, in my view, to help 
accelerate building a strategic defense. 
I do not need to tell anybody, and I do 
not believe we ought to spend money 
just because the Soviet Union is spend- 
ing money, but it is obvious they are 
up to something with their ABM 
system around Moscow, their incredi- 
ble effort on ballistic missile defense, 
antitactical ballistic missile defense, 
air defense, civil defense, and SDI de- 
fense. Whether these figures are total- 
ly accurate or not is subject to specula- 
tion but according to the Department 
of Defense later and publication on 
Soviet military power, the assessment 
is, the Soviet space program is about 
$80 billion over the last 10 years, their 
strategic defense program is $200 bil- 
lion in the decade of the 1980’s. Not- 
withstanding the fact we will not 
spend $200 billion on SDI in the 
1980’s, we are not going to spend any- 
where near it, we are talking about an 
effort to bring an acceleration or bring 
the program back to its original 
design. I strongly favor it. I think this 
is a key SDI vote in 1988. 

Earlier I had gotten up and spoke 
during general debate and pointed out 
that Churchill told the House of Com- 
mons in 1944 that the Germans 
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launched 2,750 flying bombs, V-1 
bombs. Churchill went on to say 
thanks to air defense, which the Brit- 
ish had because of Churchill’s leader- 
ship, a large proportion of those buzz 
bombs or V-1 rockets had been shot 
down. Churchill concluded by noting 
that the air force, confronted with the 
somewhat novel task of facing a pro- 
jectile, found new methods of defense 
every day. 

The question of faith always comes 
up. Who do we have more faith in, 
American technology and our scientif- 
ic community or Members of Congress 
and the so-called OTA who do nothing 
but criticize the SDI Program and tre- 
mendous application of technology 
that has been accelerating and has 
been coming on stream in the last sev- 
eral years? As the author Tom Clancy 
wrote in the Wall Street Journal the 
other day, these critics are 20th centu- 
ry Luddites. 

I just want to say I do not think we 
have to put faith in the Kyl amend- 
ment or in Kemp or in Stratton or 
Dickinson or any one person but it is 
the same faith in American technolo- 
gy that John F, Kennedy spoke of in 
1961 when he said America is going to 
go to the Moon. He did not say that 
we are going to research it. He said we 
are going to go to the Moon because it 
is in the best interests of this country 
to put a man on the Moon in the 
1960’s. Let me tell my colleagues that 
it is much more important to protect 
America and our allies and the Ameri- 
can people and our defense deterrent 
from the threat of a nuclear attack on 
the United States of America. I think 
it helps ensure that the arms control 
process will work. I strongly favor the 
Kyl amendment and I want to thank 
the gentleman from Arizona for 
taking the lead in this “House of Com- 
mons” in the 1980’s. He is Churchil- 
lian in his perception of the threat 
that we face and the national effort 
that we need to make sure America is 
defended against this threat. 

Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Chairman, I am driven to make 
a slight historical correction to the 
gentleman from New York. 

I do admire his recollection of the 
battle against the V-1l’s, but it should 
also be pointed out that 25 percent of 
them fortunately never made it to the 
coast of Great Britain, and ended up 
in the English Channel. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 4 minutes to 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr. BEN- 
NETT]. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Chairman, 
something has changed a little bit 
from last year. I have been trying to 
keep to the best of my ability, with 
others, these figures within some 
realm of logical effect. Mr. Chairman, 
$3 billion is the maximum amount 
really that is needed for a research 
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program and that is the kind of evi- 
dence we have. Yet we have General 
Abrahamson suggesting he would like 
to have $45 billion more to be distrib- 
uted in this program of preliminary 
activity with regard to SDI. This is in 
the reserach program. 

What has that brought about? What 
has that push for additional money 
done? I find in many congressional dis- 
tricts Congressmen are now telling me 
that, “I now have a parochial interest. 
It is now difficult for me to be with 
you on SDI because we have blue 
collar jobs.” 

I now find when I talk to people 
about SDI that most of the people 
that turn me down in my efforts to 
have a reasonable forward-pushing 
thing for just adequate research and 
not any great expansion, many of 
them are telling me that, “Now I 
cannot do that because I have a paro- 
chial interest in my district,” or they 
say sometimes, “in my State.” 

That is a very alarming thing be- 
cause if that continues there is no way 
which we can stop this program if it is 
a bad program. It will just continue to 
roll over and we will spend more and 
more money on it. What does that do 
to the national defense of our coun- 
try? I will tell my colleagues what it 
does. I am chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Seapower and Strategic and 
Critical Materials and I see a fight to 
try to get 15 carriers when in fact the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff say that we 
ought to have 21 carriers, but that 
they will settle for 15. I have a hard 
time getting 15 carriers because there 
is not enough money. There are three 
times the number of Warsaw Pact 
tanks today in Europe that we have, 
three times the artillery, and we are 
not taking care of our conventional 
weaponry. That is the real kind of war 
which is likely to be the one actually 
to be fought. We are dreaming about a 
type of war that is not likely to ever 
occur. 

I will give my colleagues an illustra- 
tion in my own experience. I was an 
infantry soldier in World War II in the 
Pacific. I fought against the Japanese, 
In many places the Japanese would be 
in a nipa hut. Against a nipa hut I 
could take one of my chambers of my 
weapon and I could empty it in a nipa 
hut and kill every Japanese soldier in 
that hut without any difficulty. I 
myself could do it alone. 

When I approached, as I often did, a 
cave that had been dug out perhaps 
from a rocky location and was used by 
the Japanese soldiers, I had to take at 
least a squad, probably a platoon, and 
put more stuff on it. That is exactly 
the situation with regard to this ap- 
proach for SDI. Nobody, Mr. Chair- 
man, nobody, no scientists say this can 
be an umbrella over all of the United 
States. They all say a certain percent- 
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I am a combat soldier. I had 5 years 
in the infantry in World War II. I 
know what I am talking about. I know 
when we can penetrate a shield that 
then we put all the more weapons we 
can possibly put on it. What is going 
to happen here? The Russians already 
have 10,000 rounds. Suppose we stop 
90 percent from coming in? That 10 
percent that gets through could kill 
my hometown, the 17th largest city in 
the United States. It could kill all the 
towns larger and they would still have 
980 rounds left for the rest of the 
United States, 980 rounds. Each of 
those are much more powerful than 
the Hiroshima and Nagasaki bombs. 
What a disaster. What a disaster. 

That is what we are asking for in 
this escalation of this funding. 

Mr. DICKS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

Mr. DICKS. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to rise in strong support of the Ben- 
nett amendment. I know we are dis- 
cussing the Kyl amendment, but I rise 
in support of the Bennett amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, to go above the com- 
mittee number here would be a serious 
mistake. This program has fundamen- 
tal problems. It should be a research 
program. This rush to deployment 
under phase 1 is a mistake. 

We all have read the OTA state- 
ment, and I resent very much the gen- 
tleman saying that we should not rely 
on it. 

I have read it. The OTA statement is 
a strong indictment of this entire pro- 
gram. 

Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. DELLUMS]. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the distinguished gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. SKELTON] for yield- 
ing me this time. 

Mr. Chairman, later in this debate 
we will be offering an amendment, 
perhaps the only amendment that 
raises the policy consideration, one not 
dealing simply with dollars, but in the 
few moments that I have I would like 
to address the dollars issue because 
two of my colleagues have stated on 
the floor that the amount of money 
that we are talking about there is 
slightly in excess of 1 percent of the 
total military budget. 

I would like to assert that that is, 
with all due respect, a rather superfi- 
cial presentation of what the economic 
impact of all of this really is. Many of 
my colleagues have already stated, and 
later in the day will again point out, 
the absurdity and lack of effectiveness 
of this potential weapons system. Let 
us focus on the dollars, however. Gen- 
eral Abrahamson, who is the Director 
of the Strategic Defense Initiative 
Office, has stated clearly and without 


and appropriate $45 billion just to de- 
termine at the end of that expenditure 
whether it is even feasible to go for- 
ward or not. So we will be expected to 
pump in $45 billion additional over a 
5-year period just to determine that 
question. 

One does not have to be a brilliant 
mathematician to understand the eco- 
nomic budgetary implication of that. 
That means that we will have to spend 
approximately $9 billion per year for 
the next 5 years just to get to answer 
the question of feasibility. My col- 
leagues and I operate within the con- 
fines of the gestalt, the total of our 
budget. We are here charged with the 
responsibility of determining prior- 
ities. We are operating within the stat- 
utory constraints of Gramm-Rudman 
which requires that we deal with the 
deficit. 

How are we going to expend an aver- 
age of $9 billion per year for the next 
5 years just to answer the question of 
feasibility and address the myriad of 
problems that confront us as well par- 
ticularly in view of the OTA report 
and other significant Nobel laureates 
who have come to realize that this is a 
futile program? 

The second economic issue that 
needs to be looked at is that General 
Abrahamson again states that if we go 
forward with phase 1, and we are 
going to demonstrate during the 
course of time that we command the 
time on this floor that we are talking 
about maybe a 30-percent-effective 
system, but General Abrahamson says 
it will cost us between $75 and $150 
billion in order to arrive not at a 
system that will give the American 
people a population defense shield but 
a system that will only defend nuclear 
weapons and only do that to the 
degree of 30 percent effectiveness. 

Mr. Chairman, $9 billion per year for 
the next 5 years will decimate us, $75 
to $150 billion with a megabillion- 
dollar deficit will decimate us. We 
cannot continue on an irrational basis 
to go forward propagandizing the 
American people that we are going to 
build a Houston Astrodome over 
America when we know that even the 
Pentagon has stated that we are talk- 
ing about point defense. 
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Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. SPRATT]. 

Mr. SPRATT. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding me 
this time. 

Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentle- 
man from Arizona [Mr. KYL], who is 
the sponsor of this amendment, I be- 
lieve this amendment increases the au- 
thorization for SDI by $800 million 
over the committee’s approval? 


Mr. SPRATT. I will be happy to 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. KYL. That is correct. 

Mr. SPRATT. That $800 million 
under our rule has to come from some- 
where. Where did it come from with 
respect to the Army, the Navy, Air 
Force programs? What are we taking 
out of this program in the way of con- 
ventional and other defense to provide 
this $800 million? 

Mr. KYL. The real answer is we are 
not taking anything. The original was 
$4.5 billion, and then the House Com- 
mittee on Armed Services reduced the 
$4.5 billion down to $3.7 billion, and it 
redistributed that $192 million to the 
Army, $130 million to the Navy, $76 
million to the Air Force, $402 million 
to defense agencies, and that money 
was not originally provided for those 
agencies, but was taken away from 
SDI, given to those agencies, and I 
would propose that they be returned 
to SDI. 

Mr. SPRATT. Those technologies 
that would have been purchased with 
that $800 million include, as I under- 
stand it, submarine research, antiar- 
mor research in the Army, convention- 
al add-ons on other research in the Air 
Force. Can you identify what we are 
eliminating that was added into the 
budget if your amendment is adopted? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. (Mr. 
Gray of Illinois), The time of the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, let me take 
a minute to respond to the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. SPRATT]. 

As the gentleman is aware, the pro- 
grams to which he referred were al- 
ready being funded. These were not 
programs only funded by this money 
redistributed from SDI. These moneys 
were merely being added to already 
existing programs. Second, the gentle- 
man from Washington had earlier in- 
dicated that same argument, and I 
point out to him this money is simply 
being redistributed back to SDI. 

The gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
BENNETT] has made a point about 
funding, the need to fund other pro- 
grams as well, conventional programs 
and others, and I think that is certain- 
ly a valid point. 

That is why I proposed a couple of 
days ago to steadily and slowly in- 
crease defense spending. We need in- 
creases across the board. We do not 
need to take it at the cost of SDI. 

Let me reiterate the numbers, Mr. 
Chairman. Out of a $300-billion de- 
fense budget, we are here talking 
either about the Carlucci proposal 
which is my amendment at 1% percent 
of the entire defense budget or the 
committee proposal which is 1% per- 
cent of the entire defense budget. 
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I think it is a ludicrous argument to 
contend that the SDI Program is steal- 
ing money from other programs and is 
breaking the back of these other pro- 
grams. The fact of the matter is that, 
like, the gentleman from California 
[Mr. DELLUMS] has indicated before, 
he would just as soon there would be 
no SDI Program and has called for an 
honest debate about whether we 
ought to have any spending for it 
rather than simply letting it starve by 
amounts of funding that permit it to 
starve but do not actually cut it off. 

Mr. Chairman, I suggest we ought to 
be restoring the funding level suggest- 
ed by Secretary Carlucci. 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KYL. I will be happy to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

I want to respond to the argument 
made by the gentleman from Califor- 
nia who is always so articulate in his 
objections to the purpose of a strate- 
gic defense for America which is not to 
put a shield or a dome or Astrodome 
over the United States. 

We all recognize that that is not pos- 
sible, but it is possible to introduce 
doubt into the minds of the Soviet 
Union as to the efficacy or ability or 
efficiency of ever attacking the United 
States of America with impunity, and 
if we can introduce that doubt into 
their mind, it will reduce the chances 
of nuclear war, and since the gentle- 
man from California is in favor of re- 
ducing those either by accident or by 
design, it seems to me he should not 
be saying, as he does, the purpose of 
SDI is to shield the whole country. It 
is to introduce doubt as to the ability 
of the Soviets ever to attack the 
United States. 

I think that this is well worth the 
money that is being spent. 

Mr. KASICH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KYL. I am happy to yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. KASICH. Mr. Chairman, I think 
it is worth pointing out that we have 
heard discussion about Nobel laure- 
ates, and the Democrats’ expert ex- 
traordinaire on defense, Sam Nunn, 
has now come out in favor of the con- 
cept of a limited defense. 

You do not have to have a total 
shield in order for an SDI Program, in 
order for it to be effective, and I 
happen to agree with that Democrat. 
He may be on the ticket, and the 
Democrats may be looking for some- 
body who can have a more moderating 
position on defense, and I endorse 
what Senator NUNN says. 

It is very, very significant that he 
believes like we do that these first 
steps are absolutely critical and per- 
fection is not the only thing we are 
looking for, as the gentleman from 
New York just pointed out. 
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Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KYL. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Chair- 
man, I support the gentleman’s 
amendment and urge my colleagues to 
support it. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
the strategic defense initiative and in 
opposition to the amendments that 
further reduce funding for this impor- 
tant defense program. 

During the past three decades deter- 
rence has been based on our ability to 
use offensive nuclear weapons to re- 
taliate against any attack. Sadly, we 
once did have to use these awful weap- 
ons in defense—we bombed Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki. Isn’t it time we took 
steps that will permit us to do some- 
thing to counter nuclear weapons, 
rather than live with them in fear? 
Many of my colleagues believe the 
answer lies not in the SDI but only in 
reaching further arms control agree- 
ments. Despite serious Soviet viola- 
tions to present arms control agree- 
ments, these same members ignore 
Soviet noncompliance and tell us that 
greater trust and understanding will 
lead to arms control. I guess that’s the 
same trust and understanding the 
Afghan people had with the Soviets. It 
nearly cost the Afghans their country 
and it did cost the lives of hundreds of 
thousands of their countrymen. Exam- 
ining the track record of Soviet com- 
pliance with arms control agreements, 
I believe that realism, not just trust, 
will lead to arms control. Realism dic- 
tates that there is a need for a strate- 
gic defense to complement our arms 
control efforts. 

Also, to the extent that arms control 
reduces the number of nuclear war- 
heads the more effective a SDI system 
can be. 

The concept of pursuing defenses is 
not new. In fact, it is wholly consistent 
with deterrence. It was actually being 
pursued during the Carter administra- 
tion, but not in a very comprehensive 
or cohesive way. The reasoning is very 
logical. The policy of mutually assured 
destruction [MAD] has worked thus 
far, but the costs of a potential break- 
down are great. I believe it is far safer 
to protect America with a “shield” 
than with the present “sword’’—the 
threat of an unsurvivable nuclear hol- 
ocaust should deterrence breakdown. 
In addition, an effective strategic de- 
fense can enhance deterrence by 
greatly complicating the war plans of 
the attacking nation. If greater uncer- 
tainty about the outcome of initiating 
such an attack can be achieved, de- 
fenses will have contributed to deter- 
rence and stability. 

Great strides have been made in our 
ability to track and intercept missiles 
before they reach their targets. The 
goal we seek is a system that can inter- 
cept deadly ballistic missiles in all 
phases of their flight. In this debate 
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many opponents of the SDI will cite 
Nobel laureates and other distin- 
guished physicists in arguing that the 
SDI is not feasible or safe. I urge these 
members to carefully examine the de- 
tails of the reports they are quoting. 
Unfortunately, many are flawed in im- 
portant respects and include mislead- 
ing information. My well-informed 
friend, Mr. Hype of Illinois, has pro- 
vided me with a brief article written 
by an expert physicist with 25 years 
experience in defense work that ana- 
lyzes these “great scientists” reports 
in layman’s terms. I shall submit this 
brief analysis for the Recorp. I think 
you will be very surprised at how 
much wrong information on the SDI 
there has been and how little true 
facts have been considered. I urge my 
RREA to review this short analy- 
sis. 

While there has been much debate 
on the American SDI Program, many 
have conveniently ignored or denied 
the Soviet SDI Program. The Soviet 
Union has always considered defense 
to be a central part of its national se- 
curity policy. In addition to their com- 
prehensive air defense and civil de- 
fense network, the Soviets are engaged 
in developing a rapidly deployable 
anti-ballistic missile [ABM] system 
that could be deployable within 10 
years. Thus, the SDI is a very prudent 
response to the very active Soviet 
ABM development and provides insur- 
ance against Soviet breakout. 

I will give Mikhail Gorbachev credit 
for the good PR work he has done. His 
propaganda against our defensive ef- 
forts have pulled the wool over many 
folk’s eyes. In discrediting our legiti- 
mate defensive needs he has managed 
to distract attention from his own 
greater, more intensive strategic de- 
fense system. Within the last decade 
the CIA estimates that the Kremlin 
has spent $150 billion, yes, that’s $150 
billion, on its version of the SDI. Ac- 
cording to a respected group of Soviet 
dissident scientists, including some we 
in Congress helped emigrate, the Sovi- 
ets devote much more of its efforts 
and resources into its own SDI Pro- 
gram than we do. They also warned 
that the Soviet Union would likey con- 
tinue to proceed with its SDI even if it 
signed an agreement not to. They rec- 
ommended that we not yield on devel- 
opment of the strategic defense peace 
shield. 

The Soviets, in violation of the ABM 
Treaty, have developed a countrywide 
ABM capability. The Krasnoyarsk 
radar proves that. They are developing 
a new ABM system, based on two- 
layers of defense: silo-based Galosh 
missiles for long-range interception 
and silo-based high-acceleration mis- 
siles which can discriminate between 
real reentry vehicles and decoys inside 
the atmosphere. Soviet advances in 
conventional surface-to-air missiles 
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have given many battlefield SAMS 
ABM capabilities. The Soviets are way 
ahead in laser technology develop- 
ments. They also continue research 
and development of particle beam 
weapons, radio-frequency weapons, ki- 
netic energy weapons, and computer 
and sensor technologies. Contrary to 
their propaganda, which many of my 
colleagues seem to be taking at face 
value, the Soviets are very interested 
and deeply committed to their own 
SDI. In fact, Soviet ballistic missile de- 
fense activities are so extensive that 
Moscow now has the potential to 
break out of the ABM Treaty much 
more rapidly than the United States 
can respond. It is clear beyond a doubt 
that the Soviets are moving right 
along at a quick pace to deploy their 
own strategic defense while we debate 
abouts sums that are only drops in the 
bucket compared to their extensive 


program. 

Critics assert that the SDI cripples 
arms control. This is not true. Obvi- 
ously the Soviets believe the two go to- 
gether—they are pursuing strategic 
defense and claim they are serious 
about arms control. As Zbigniew Brze- 
zinski, President Carter’s national se- 
curity adviser, said, the Soviets would 
not even be at the negotiating table 
with our country had it not been for 
the President’s commitment to the 
SDI. The SDI is a very promising arms 
control mechanism. By providing a de- 
fensive shield, it reduces the need for 
nuclear missiles making reduction 
agreements more attractive and ob- 
tainable. The SDI coupled with arms 
reductions makes the argument that 
the Soviets can overwhelm our de- 
fenses moot. Even at partial effective- 
ness, the SDI denies any power the 
ability to carry out a successful first 
strike—further enhancing deterrence 
and making arms reduction proposals 
more acceptable. I urge Members to 
note that while we have been pursuing 
the SDI real progress has been made 
in arms control: The INF Treaty and 
advances on start. With the Moscow 
summit just around the corner, and 
with our negotiators making progress 
in Geneva, it is unwise for Congress to 
restrict this important program. The 
SDI, in addition to providing America 
with a sound defense, also keeps the 
Soviets serious at the negotiations 
table. Congress would be sending a 
very negative signal to the negotia- 
tions if we reduce SDI funding. 

The SDI is already providing us with 
numerous spin-offs allowing us to 
make advances in medicine, materials 
construction, food irradiation, and en- 
gines—for automobiles, jets, and rock- 
ets. The nonmilitary benefits of the 
SDI are numerous and are convenient- 
ly ignored by SDI critics. 

The SDI provides America with an 
alternative to our current dependence 
on nuclear weapons for national de- 
fense. It also provides protection 
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against an accidental launch by the 
Soviets or some other power—a capa- 
bility we are dangerously lacking 
today. I urge my colleagues to ignore 
what the Soviets are saying about the 
SDI—look at their actions. They are 
developing an SDI at a greater pace. 
With our commitment to the SDI, 
they have come to the arms control 
table. Actions speak louder than 
words. Let’s take action now and pre- 
serve the necessary funding for the 
SDI and show the world we are com- 
mitted to peace and security based on 
full armor—a shield and a sword, not 
just the bloody sword. 

[From the National Review, May 4, 1987] 

SDI WATCH 

A committee of distinguished physicists 
released a report on SDI a few weeks ago 
that said that substantial progress had been 
made, but that it will take ten years or more 
to find out whether the U.S. can shoot down 
Soviet ICBMs with lasers and particle 
beams. 

The report was commissioned by the 
American Physical Society, the nation’s 
leading organization of physicists, and pre- 
pared by “scientists of great eminence,” as 
the New York Times pointed out, including 
three Nobel laureates. Its view of SDI is 
more pessimistic than the one held by scien- 
tists in the government, who believe that 
within five to seven years they can reach a 
decision on whether to go ahead with laser 
weapons and the like. 

The committee of physicists considered 
only lasers and particle beams—the more 
exotic components of SDI research. It did 
not discuss the only kind of missile defense 
actually being considered by the Depart- 
ment of Defense for deployment in this cen- 
tury. This defense involves the humdrum 
technology of heat-seeking missiles like the 
Sidewinder, which are routinely used in air 
defense. The heat-seeking missile homes in 
on and collides with its quarry, attracted by 
the heat it emits, and destroys it by the 
force of the impact. 

These heat-seeking missiles in their “Star 
Wars” form are stored in pods on satellites 
and are called SBKKVs, which stands for 
space-based kinetic kill vehicles (the name 
comes from the fact that the kinetic energy 
released in the collision “kills” the ICBM). 
SBKKVs received high marks recently from 
the Marshali Institute and in a congression- 
al testimony by General Abrahamson, direc- 
tor of the SDI project. They do not require 
any radical new developments in technolo- 
gy, and the annual cost for building a de- 
fense around them would be only a few per- 
cent of the total defense budget. 

When the scientists working for SDI start- 
ed their labors three years ago, defenses 
using lasers, particle beams, and kinetic kill 
vehicles or heat-seeking missiles were all 
considered to be good possibilities. They still 
are. But over the course of these three years 
of research, it gradually became clear that 
the heat-seeking missile was a more mature 
technology than the laser or the particle 
beam, and was the best bet for a defense to 
meet the Soviet missile threat in this centu- 


ry. 

At any rate, the report by the physicists’ 
committee focused on lasers and particle 
beams, and left out SBKKVs. The result is a 
very impressive document, loaded with 
equations and written by physicists for 
physicists. Needless to say, it has been ex- 
amined with some curiosity by the scientists 
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at Los Alamos and Livermore whose work 
was the main basis of the government’s 
faster timetable for an SDI decision. 

These government scientists started from 
the same facts and used the same basic 
equations as the outsiders. It is hard to see 
how one group of scientists could decide 
that the country might have the answers on 
a Space Shield in as little as five years, 
while another group, using the same facts 
and equations, says it will take at least ten 
years. Presumably the physicists and the 
Nobel Prizes are right. Where did the ones 
working for the government go wrong? 

Hoping to find out, the government physi- 
cists got copies of the report. They were 
prepared to be impressed, and maybe to 
learn something. They poked around, and 
they found some peculiar things. 

For example, the report says that one 
hundred nuclear reactors would have to be 
put into orbit to provide “housekeeping” 
power for the one hundred laser-equipped 
satellites that would make up the heart of 
the defense. “Housekeeping” means operat- 
ing the satellite’s computers and radios, 
keeping its temperature right, firing the 
little rockets that adjust its altitude, and so 
on. This was an important conclusion, be- 
cause the image of one hundred large 
chunks of radioactive material whizzing 
overhead is disturbing. As the New York 
Times pointed out, “It undercuts the asser- 
tion that the defense would be non-nucle- 

Well, the prediction of one hundred nucle- 
ar reactors depends on an assumption made 
by the committee of physicists. The assump- 
tion is that satellite housekeeping requires 
between 100,000 and 700,000 watts of elec- 
tric power. Providing a continuous supply of 
that much electric power in space would cer- 
tainly require nuclear reactors. 

But the amount of power needed for satel- 
lite housekeeping is well known. It is not 
hundreds of thousands of watts, it is only a 
few thousand watts—one hundred times less 
than the report said. This relatively small 
amount of power—about what an average 
household uses—is routinely supplied to a 
satellite by solar cells on the sunlit side of 
its orbit, and by storage batteries on the 
dark side. Nuclear reactors are not needed. 

Why did the committee of physicists make 
an error by a factor of one hundred on the 
housekeeping requirements of the laser sat- 
ellites? They mention that power is needed 
to operate radars on the satellites, and 
indeed a microwave radar does take a lot of 
power—but SDI does not plan to use any 
power-hungry microwave radars on its satel- 
lites. And they mention the power needed to 
cool the laser mirrors—but those mirrors 
only need heavy cooling during the few min- 
utes the actual battle lasts, and even that 
cooling is accomplished by circulating fluid 
through the mirrors, and not with electrici- 
ty. 

The report also mentions that one billion 
watts of power is needed to run a neutral- 
particle-beam weapon. That might indeed 
be a daunting requirement. But the neutral- 
particle-beam weapon is being designed to 
produce one-hundred-million-volt particles 
with a current of one-tenth of an ampere. 
From Physics I, watts=volts x amps, and 
that gives ten million watts for the power of 
the beam produced by this gadget. For 
every watt that comes out, about three 
watts has to be put in, which means thirty 
million watts of power has to be supplied to 
run the device. 

So thirty million watts is the requirement 
for a particle-beam weapon. But the report 
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by the committee of physicists says one bil- 
lion watts is needed. That is roughly thirty 
times more than the right answer. 

As with the excess factor of one hundred 
for housekeeping power, this error by a 
factor of thirty is in a direction that makes 
defending the U.S. against Soviet missiles 
seem harder than it really is and the timeta- 
ble for reaching the SDI goal seem longer. 

It is beginning to be clear why the com- 
mittee of physicists said the U.S. would 
need ten years to make a decision on SDI’s 
laser weapons. It is also clearer how two 
competent groups of scientists, both work- 
ing with the laws of nature, could reach dif- 
ferent conclusions. The calculations by the 
committee of physicists were first-class, but 
some of their assumptions were flawed and 
so, therefore, were their conclusions. 

Another important finding in the commit- 
tee’s report—item number one in the execu- 
tive summary—says that chemical lasers 
have only been tested at a power somewhat 
above 200,000 watts, and must still be beefed 
up by another two “orders of magnitude” to 
be effective as space weapons. An “order of 
magnitude” means a factor of ten, and two 
“orders of magnitude” means a factor of 
one hundred. A hundredfold increase in the 
power of a 200,000-watt laser means build- 
ing a laser with a power of many millions of 
watts. 

But SDI demonstrated a multimillion-watt 
laser more than a year ago, and the Soviets 
have had multimillion-watt lasers in their 
own “Star Wars” program for several years. 
In fact, the Soviets have a number of multi- 
million-watt lasers operating in their weap- 
ons labs right now. Soviet scientists claim 
these are for “medical research,” but since 
they can blow a hole a foot in diameter in 
your body in one second, that seems unlike- 


ly. 

As the physicists’ report notes, substan- 
tial progress” is being made in the field of 
ultra-powerful lasers. That seems to be so in 
the Soviet Union as well as in the United 
States. Why, then, the pessimism? Part of 
the problem seems to be that the basic as- 
sumptions in the report are biased toward a 
pessimistic conclusion. The remainder of 
the difficulty may be connected with the 
mentality of some research scientists. As 
one of their own observed recently, that 
mentality is like a laser beam—very pene- 
trating, but very narrow. Scientists have 
always been poor at forecasting progress in 
practical applications of their research. Per- 
haps the most famous forecast, and the one 
most germane to SDI, was offered by Van- 
nevar Bush, science czar for the government 
during World War II, who said to President 
Truman after the war, “People ... have 
been talking about a three-thousand-mile 
rocket going from one continent to another 
carrying an atomic bomb. . . I think we can 
leave that out of our thinking.” 

Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 30 seconds to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. DELLUMS]. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Chairman, I will 
simply respond to my colleagues that 
remember the President of the United 
States, President Reagan, sold the 
strategic defense initiative to the 
American people as a population-de- 
fense shield. He apparently is the only 
American citizen who was in elective 
office, well, two, Mr. Dornan, who be- 
lieves that is feasible. Only two people 
in America who are in elective office 
believe that can take place. 
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Even the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Kemp] says that that cannot 
happen, and that is a major and im- 
portant ingredient. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, I think the 
last argument is really a red herring. 
The fact of the matter is that National 
Security Adviser Colin Powell, Secre- 
tary of Defense Carlucci, General 
Abrahamson, and other experts who 
have appeared before us have made it 
crystal clear how this phased program, 
beginning with a research program, 
evolving into a first phase, and evolv- 
ing into a follow-on phase, can provide 
the deterrence. 

What the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Kemp] pointed out is that it puts 
significant doubt into the minds of the 
Soviet planners so as to preclude them 
from launching this kind of devastat- 
ing attack. 

I would like to conclude by saying all 
my amendment does is restore the 
amount of funding requested by Secre- 
tary Carlucci when he came before the 
committee. 

We are talking about 1% percent of 
the entire defense budget. This will 
not cripple defense spending in other 
areas, and it is a legitimate request of 
the experts in which this Congress 
ought to have some confidence. 

I hope the Members will support 
this effort and at a minimum will sup- 
port the request for the $3.7 billion 
spending level. 

Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I have re- 
maining. 


I am recalling the words of my 
fellow Missourian, Mark Twain, who 
once said, “The more you explain it to 
me, the more I don’t understand it.” 

As a result of this debate, those of us 
who are about to cast a vote on this 
very, very important, terribly impor- 
tant, issue, I think we should probably 
recapitulate and see where we are and 
what the issues before us are at this 
moment. 

First, let us look at the figures, be- 
cause this is a monetary debate. We 
are looking at figures as opposed to 
facts supporting it, because we all 
know that this SDI system is a terribly 
important system. 

Fiscal year 1988, and that is last 
year’s appropriation, was $3.9 billion. 
The request this year coming from the 
administration is $4.9 billion. Not long 
ago the Committee on Armed Services 
came forth with a recommendation of 
$4.1 billion based upon the limits I had 
heretofore mentioned, the various con- 
straints and various other areas which 
we wished to fund. 

Also, taking into this equation, we 
must see that the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee authorized $4.6 billion. 
In line with that, we have four amend- 
ments that are before us in the next 
several minutes. 
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The first is from the gentleman 
from Arizona [Mr. KYL], who would 
put the figure at $4.9 billion. 

Mr. DREIER of California. Mr. Chairman, 
one of our colleagues who is opposed to the 
development and deployment of a strategic 
defensive weapons system has stated that, 
“SDI is not just another research program. It 
represents a radical shift in the Nation's nu- 
clear strategy.” While our colleague correctly 
notes that SDI is a shift in our nuclear strate- 
gy, he appears to have missed the signifi- 
cance of this “shift.” 

President Reagan's strategic defense initia- 
tive [SDI] is the most significant policy devel- 
opment since the beginning of the nuclear 
era. It represents a shift toward deterrence 
based primarily on strategic defenses and 
away from our current deterrent. Today, the 
United States can only defend against a nu- 
clear attack by increasing the number and so- 
phistication of our offensive nuclear arsenal. 
This policy of deterrence by nuclear terror, 
better known by its acronym MAD [or mutually 
assured destruction], is loosing its effective- 
ness as the Soviet Union accelerates the de- 
velopment of its own strategic defense pro- 
gram. 

| support the Kyl amendment to increase 
the Armed Services Committee authorization 
of $4.1 billion for SDI in fiscal year 1989 to 
the requested level of $4.9 billion. | also 
oppose amendments which reduce the com- 
mittee funding level or would micromanage al- 
location of SDI funds within the overall SDI 
budget. Reductions and restrictions of this 
type would further hamper efforts to provide 
continuity in SD!'s critical research programs 
on which our current national security systems 
depend. In addition, these reductions and re- 
strictions would force premature choices and 
cancellation of competition in several of the 
key SDI projects. | should not need to point 
out that this competition helps to assure cost- 
efficient and effective programs. These 
amendments are thinly disguised attempts to 
sabotage any prospects for near-term deploy- 
ment 


The Director of the Strategic Defense Initia- 
tive Organization [SDIO], which oversees the 
entire project, has warned that in limiting the 
funds available for phase 1, the Spratt amend- 
ment would also constrain important follow-on 
technologies. This action, coupled with overall 
funding reductions, would result in further 
delays in the program. 

Mr. Chairman, | would like to read a state- 
ment by General Gorbachev of No- 
vember 30, 1987, in which he acknowledged 
that the Soviet Union is involved in strategic 
defense research. "The Soviet Union is doing 
all that the United States is doing, and | guess 
we are engaged in research, basic research, 
which relates to these which are cov- 
ered by the SDI of the United States.” Mr. 
Gorbachev only failed to note that the Soviet 
Union has been conducting such research 
since the 1970's and that the Soviet effort into 
all aspects of strategic defense has been con- 
sistently far more vigorous than that of the 
United States. 

While United States leaders have consist- 
ently maintained that a nuclear war cannot be 
won and should never be fought, Soviet civil- 
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ian and military leaders have historically indi- 
cated their belief that such a war may well be 
fought, and won, under certain circumstances. 
Fortunately for the Kremlin, it does not have 
the United States Congress to tie its hands in 
the development and deployment of forces 
necessary to support a nuclear-war-winning 
strategy. 

| urge my colleagues to join me in support- 
ing the Kyl amendment, which provides for the 
President Reagan’s requested funding for SDI, 
in order to ensure its rapid development and 
early deployment. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. All 
time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Arizo- 
na (Mr. KYL]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the noes 
appeared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, I demand a 
recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—ayes 105, noes 
312, not voting 14, as follows: 


[Rol No. 98] 
AYES—105 
Archer Gingrich Oxley 
Armey Hall (TX) Packard 
Hammerschmidt Parris 
Baker Hansen 
Bartlett Harris Porter 
Barton Hefley Quillen 
Bateman Hiler Rhodes 
Bentley Holloway Richardson 
Bevill Houghton Robinson 
Bilirakis Hunter Schaefer 
Billey Hyde Shaw 
Broomfield Inhofe Shumway 
Bunning Ireland Shuster 
Burton Kasich een 
Callahan Kemp Slaughter (VA) 
Cheney Kyl Smith (TX) 
Coleman (TX) Lagomarsino Smith, Robert 
Latta (NH) 
Courter Lent Solomon 
Craig Lewis (CA) Spence 
Crane Lewis (FL) Stratton 
Dannemeyer Livingston Stump 
Davis (IL) Lott Sundquist 
DeLay Lowery (CA) Sweeney 
DeWine an Swindall 
Dickinson Lukens, Donald Taylor 
DioGuardi Lungren Vander Jagt 
Dornan (CA) Mack Vucanovich 
jer Martin (NY) Walker 
Edwards (OK) McCandless Weber 
Emerson McCollum Wilson 
Erdreich McCrery Wolf 
Fields McEwen Wortley 
Flippo Michel Young (FL) 
Gallegly Miller (OH) 
Gekas Moorhead 
NOES—312 
Ackerman Bilbray Byron 
Akaka Boehlert Campbell 
Alexander Cardin 
Anderson Boland Carper 
Andrews Bonior Carr 
Annunzio Bonker Chandler 
Anthony Borski Chapman 
Applegate Bosco Chappell 
Aspin Boucher Clarke 
Atkins Boxer Clay 
AuCoin Brennan Clement 
Ballenger Brooks Clinger 
Barnard Brown (CA) Coats 
Bates Brown (CO) Coble 
Beilenson Bruce Coelho 
Bennett Bryant Coleman (MO) 
Bereuter Buechner Collins 
Berman Bustamante Conte 
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Conyers tur Ravenel 
per Kastenmeier Regula 

Coughlin Kennedy Ridge 
Coyne Kennelly Rinaldo 
Crockett Kildee Ritter 
Darden Kleczka Roberts 
Davis (MI) Kolbe Rodino 
de la Garza Kolter Roe 
DeFazio Konnyu Rogers 
Dellums Kostmayer 
Derrick LaFalce Rostenkowski 
Dicks Lancaster h 
Dingell Lantos Roukema 
Dixon Leach (IA) Rowland (CT) 
Donnelly Leath (TX) Rowland (GA) 
Dorgan (ND) Lehman (CA) Roybal 
Dowdy Lehman (FL) Russo 
Downey Leland Sabo 
Durbin Levin (MI) Saiki 
Dwyer Levine (CA) Savage 
Dymally Lewis (GA) Sawyer 
Early Lightfoot Saxton 

Lip Scheuer 
Edwards (CA) Lloyd Schneider 

Lowry (WA) Schroeder 
Espy Luken, Thomas Schuette 
Evans MacKay Schulze 
Fascell Madigan Schumer 
Fawell Manton Sensenbrenner 
Fazio Markey Sharp 
Feighan Marlenee Shays 
Fish Martinez Sikorski 
Flake Matsui Sisisky 
Florio Mavroules Skaggs 
Foglietta Mazzoli Skelton 
Foley McCloskey Slattery 
Ford (MI) Slaughter (NY) 
Ford (TN) McDade Smith (FL) 
Frank McGrath Smith (LA) 
Frenzel McHugh Smith (NE) 
Frost McMillan (NC) Smith (NJ) 
Gallo McMillen (MD) Smith, Denny 
Garcia Meyers (OR) 
Gaydos Mfume Smith, Robert 
Gejdenson Miller (CA) (OR) 
Gephardt Miller (WA) Snowe 
Gibbons Mineta Solarz 
Gilman Moakley Spratt 
Glickman Molinari St Germain 
Gonzalez Mollohan Staggers 

Montgomery 
Gordon y Stangeland 
Gradison Morella Stark 
Grandy Morrison (CT) Stenholm 
Grant Morrison (WA) Studds 
Gray (IL) Mrazek Swift 
Gray (PA) Murphy Synar 
Green Murtha Tallon 
Gregg Myers Tauke 
Guarini Nagle Tauzin 
Gunderson Natcher Thomas (CA) 
Hall (OH) Neal Thomas (GA) 
Hamilton Nelson Torres 
Hatcher Nichols Torricelli 
Hayes (IL) Nielson Towns 
Hayes (LA) Nowak Traficant 
Hefner Oakar Traxler 
Henry Oberstar Upton 
Herger Obey Valentine 
Hertel Olin Vento 
Hochbrueckner Ortiz Visclosky 
Hopkins Owens (NY) Volkmer 
Horton Owens (UT) Walgren 
Hoyer Panetta Watkins 
Hubbard Patterson Weiss 
Huckaby Weldon 
Hughes Pelosi Wheat 
Hutto Penny Whittaker 
Jacobs Pepper Whitten 
Jeffords Perkins Williams 
Jenkins Petri Wise 
Johnson(CT) Pickett Wolpe 
Johnson (SD) Pickle Wyden 
Jones (NC) Price Wylie 
Jones (TN) Pursell Yatron 
Jontz Rahall Young (AK) 
Kanjorski Rangel 

NOT VOTING—14 

Biaggi Hastert Stokes 
Boulter Hawkins Udall 
Daub Martin (IL) Waxman 
Duncan Mica Yates 
Dyson Ray 
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The Clerk announced the following 


pair: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Boulter for, with Mr. Daub against. 

Mr. CHAPPELL changed his vote 
from “aye” to “no.” 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Wisconsin is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
for the purpose of engaging in a collo- 
quy to the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. HOCHBRUECKNER]. 

Mr. HOCHBRUECKNER. Mr. 
Chairman, this Congress has demon- 
strated its continued support for the 
Anti-Ballistic Missile [ABM] Treaty. 
We have also shown our support for 
carrying out the strategic defense ini- 
tiative [SDI] Program in compliance 
with this treaty’s provisions. 

Mr. ASPIN. That’s correct, Last year 
the administration agreed that no 
tests under the SDI Program will vio- 
late the traditional interpretation of 
the ABM Treaty. 

Mr. HOCHBRUECKNER. It has 
come to my attention that the flight 
measurement test of one SDI project, 
the airborne optical adjunct [AOA], is 
planned for fiscal year 1989. As you 
know, this test would involve an air- 
craft with an infrared sensor that 
could detect and track ballistic missile 
warheads in flight trajectory. To 
some, including the legal counsel to 
the U.S. ABM negotiations, testing of 
the AOA will appear to be a violation 
of the ABM Treaty’s ban on air-based 
components that can substitute for an 
ABM radar. 

Mr. ASPIN. Yes, the ABM Treaty 
bans air-based components that can 
substitute for ABM radars. However, 
SDIO has stated that the AOA test 
will not violate the treaty. Neverthe- 
less, this test involves a gray area of 
the treaty in which definitions of 
ABM components are not clear. With- 
out United States cooperation, the So- 
viets will be unable to verify if an AOA 
test is ABM compliant, creating a po- 
litical problem and giving the Soviets 
an excuse to respond in kind. Clearly, 
the United States should try to reach 
common understandings with the So- 
viets in gray areas. 

Mr. HOCHBRUECKNER. According 
to information submitted to the House 
Armed Services Committee earlier this 
year, the AOA is scheduled to be 
tested in fiscal year 1989. If the AOA 
test is carried out in fiscal year 1989, 
this may put the next President in an 
awkward position and tie his hands on 
policies regarding the ABM Treaty, 
SDI Program and United States-Soviet 
relations. This concern has prompted 
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me to prepare an amendment to this 

bill to delay the first AOA flight ex- 

periment until June of fiscal year 

1989. Can we establish the date at 

which the SDIO plans to test the 

AOA? 

Mr. ASPIN. I understand that the 
date of the AOA test has been 
changed. SDIO now plans the first 
flight experiment no sooner than June 
1989, according to a recent letter from 
Lieutenant General Abrahamson. I 
submit this letter for the RECORD: 

STRATEGIC DEFENSE 
INITIATIVE ORGANIZATION, 
Washington, DC, April 26, 1988. 

Hon. LES ASPIN, 

Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
DC. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: I am writing to ex- 
press my concern &bout a proposed amend- 
ment to the Defense Authorization Bill 
which would terminate ongoing testing of 
the SDI Airborne Optional Adjunct (AOA) 
until that project can be reviewed by the 
next Administration. 

I believe the amendment is both unneces- 
sary and counterproductive. The AOA flight 
experiments have been certified as fully 
compliant with the restrictive interpreta- 
tion of the 1972 ABM Treaty for several rea- 
sons: 

AOA cannot perform the basic radar func- 
tions of acquisition and closed loop tracking 
of an uncooperative target. 

The target must travel along a pro- 
grammed trajectory. 

The experimental device has limited 
sensor elements, a small instantaneous field 
of view, slow slewing rate, no control feed- 
back loop which prohibits closed loop track- 
ing of even a single uncooperative target, in- 
adequate sensor range, limited data and 
sensor processing capability and platform 
limitations for platform altitude and time 
on station. 

The Airborne Optical Adjunct (AOA) is a 
test bed which incorporates stressing tech- 
nologies. Testing is an integral part of the 
system assembly and check-out for experi- 
ments. Staged testing is necessary to verify 
flight worthiness; different levels of testing 
have already begun. Delay of further test- 
ing until February 1989 will seriously delay 
sensor completion and integration and 
planned experiments. 

Earliest possible flight tests of the com- 
plete AOA system would not take place 
until well after January 1989 in any case. 
Earliest possible dates: 

March 1989: shakedown of the integrated 
components of the AOA over the continen- 
tal United States. 

June 1989: flight experiments over the 
Kwajalein missile range. 

While these are the earliest possible dates, 
completion of the shake-down could take up 
to six months, and the onset of experiment 
flights could be delayed up to a year. In any 
case, flight tests will occur after the change 
of Administration. 

Thank you for your interest and support 
in this matter. If I can be of any further as- 
sistance please contact me. 


Sincerely, 
James A. ABRAHAMSON, 
Lieutenant General, USAF, Director. 
Does this settle your concern regard- 
ing testing of the AOA in fiscal year 
1989? 
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Mr. HOCHBRUECKNER. Yes, it 
does. By testing the AOA no earlier 
than June 1989, our next President 
will have the ability to assess United 
States policy regarding SDI testing 
and compliance with the ABM Treaty, 
as well an opportunity to negotiate 
with the Soviets regarding gray areas 
in the ABM Treaty. I agree with you 
that the next administration should 
take a hard look at these areas, such 
as infrared sensors, and use the Stand- 
ing Consultative Commission to clarify 
gray areas. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 
for clarifying this issue. I no longer 
need to offer my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
Gray of Illinois). Under the rule, the 
next amendment in order will be of- 
fered by the gentleman from Califor- 
nia (Mr. DELLUMS]. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. DELLUMS 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the amendment. 

The text of the amendment is as fol- 
lows: 

Amendment Offered by Mr. DELLUMS: 
Page 17, Strike out line 1 and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

For the Defense Agencies, $6,169,304,000. 

Strike out section 211 (page 19, lines 13 
through 18) and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 


SEC. 211. TERMINATION OF STRATEGIC DEFENSE 
INITIATIVE. 


(a) AMouNT AUTHORIZED.—Of the amount 
authorized in section 201 for research, de- 
velopment, test, and evaluation for the De- 
fense Agencies, no funds are available for 
the Strategic Defense Initiative Program. 

(b) TERMINATION OF SDIO.—The Strategic 
Defense Initiative Organization (SDIO) is 
hereby terminated. 


SEC. 212. STRATEGIC TECHNOLOGY RESEARCH. 

(a) CREATION OF STRATEGIC TECHNOLOGY 
RESEARCH Orrice.—The Secretary of De- 
fense shall establish a Strategic Technology 
Research Office (STRO) within the Defense 
Advanced Research Projects Agency 
(DARPA). The STRO shall have responsi- 
bility for managing all research authorized 
under this part and all research previously 
managed by the SDIO. 

(bD) GUIDELINES FoR STRATEGIC TECHNOLOGY 
RESEARCH.—(1) Programs authorized under 
this part shall be designed to— 

(A) increase the strategic surveillance and 
early warning capabilities of the United 
States; 

(B) increase United States options for re- 
sponding to potential future Soviet break- 
out from the 1972 Anti-Ballistic Missile 
(ABM) Treaty; 

(C) explore technologies with a long-term 
potential for defending the United States 
against a responsive Soviet offensive nucle- 
ar threat; and 

(D) complement other programs author- 
ized in this and subsequent Acts to enhance 
the national security of the United States 
and not rquire resources which would un- 
dercut other pressing defense needs. 

(2) The STRO shall avoid premature com- 
mitments to the development and testing of 
limited capability systems which have mini- 
mal potential to respond to Soviet offensive 
developments. 
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SEC. 213. FUNDING LEVEL FOR TECHNOLOGY BASE 
RESEARCH. 

(a) AMouNT AUTHORIZED.—Of the amounts 
authorized on page 17, line 1, not more than 
$1,265,000,000 is available for the STRO to 
conduct research authorized under this 
part. 

(b) OBLIGATION LIMTrATTOR. Funds appro- 
priated or otherwise made available to the 
Department of Defense under subsection (a) 
may be obligated or expended only for tech- 
nology base research and may be obligated 
or expended for non-technology base experi- 
ments or demonstration projects. 

(c) MANAGEMENT AUVUTHORITY.—Notwith- 
standing subsection (b), the Secretary of 
Defense may transfer management author- 
ity for a specific program, project, or activi- 
ty from the STRO to the military depart- 
ments or other defense agencies if such pro- 
gram, project, or activity has met all 
DARPA review criteria and if— 

(1) the Secretary informs Congress of 
such transfers in the report specified in sec- 
tion 215; and 

(2) such program, project, or activity com- 
plies with the restrictions and guidelines 
specified in sections 212(b) and 214. 


SEC. 214. OBLIGATION RESTRICTIONS. 

None of the funds appropriated or other- 
wise made available under this Part may be 
obligated or expended for— 

(1) any program, project, task, or activity 
to develop, test, or deploy an antiballistic 
missile (ABM) system or component which 
is sea-based, air-based, space-based, or 
mobile land-based; 

(2) the development or testing of any com- 
ponent, system, or concept which makes use 
of nuclear detonation; 

(3) any activity, excluding technology base 
research, related to, and in support of the 
Space-based Interceptor Experiment; or 
P (4) flight tests of the Airborne Optical Ad- 

junct. 


SEC. 215. REPORTING REQUIREMENTS. 

(a) Within 90 days of enactment of this 
Act, the Secretary shall submit to the Con- 
gress a report on the termination of the 
SDIO and the establishment, organizational 
structure, and allocation of funds to the 
STRO. 

(b) As part of the fiscal year 1990 budget 
request for the Department of Defense, the 
Secretary shall submit to the Congress re- 
ports: 

(i) outlining a ten-year program for re- 
search to be conducted under the STRO; 

(ii) analyzing the feasibility, cost, poten- 
tial missions, and advisibility of the United 
States deploying a single, fixed land-based 
anti-ballistic missile defense system, as per- 
mitted under the 1972 AMB Treaty; and 

(ili) on the necessity, appropriateness, and 
cost of a program to conduct research into 
ways to decrease the possibility of the acci- 
dental explosion of nuclear devices targeted 
upon the United States, including, but not 
limited to, active defense against the acci- 
dental launch of nuclear-armed ballistic 
missiles. 

Page 208, Strike out lines 10 and 11. 

Page 210, Strike out lines 10 and 11. 

Page 226, Strike out $252,254,000 on line 
20 and insert in lieu thereof “no funds”. 

Page 237, Strike out $285,000,000 on line 7 
and insert in lieu there of ‘$32,746,000. 


Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Chairman, it is 
my distinct pleasure to yield 6 minutes 
to the distinguished gentlewoman 
from California [Mrs. Boxer], the co- 
author of the amendment. 
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Mrs. BOXER. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman from California 
for yielding this time to me, and I 
thank his staff for working with our 
staff on this amendment. It is his 
amendment, and he gave me the privi- 
lege of working with him, and I am 
very grateful. 
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Mr. Chairman, in our esteemed 
House of Representatives, we engage 
quite properly in diplomatic talk. If we 
think a colleague is wrong, we do not 
say, “You are wrong.” What we do is 
say, “The gentleman is missing the 
point.” 

If we do not like a program, we do 
not say, “The program is awful.” We 
say, “It is not meeting its objective.” 

Well, I am going to talk straight 
about star wars. I think star wars is a 
ripoff, plain and simple. It is a totally 
flawed concept. It is a boondoggle, the 
biggest bait and switch scam ever, as 
deceptive as the “Wizard of Oz.” Itisa 
dream of laser weapons powered by 
nuclear explosions, particle beam 
weapons, chemical rockets, and space- 
interceptors parked in “garages,” in 
orbit. 

And in reality, it is a no-go, as wimpy 
as the little man who made believe he 
was the “Wizard of Oz.” 

Now, that is pretty plain talk, but I 
want to prove to you that what I say is 
backed up by the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
who say that at best star wars will 
only be 30 percent effective against 
the majority of Soviet missiles. 

It is backed up by former Assistant 
Secretary of Defense Richard Perle, 
who said that star wars was never 
meant to be more than a partial de- 
fense. It is backed up by the Associate 
Director at Lawrence Livermore Labs, 
who says a partial defense will easily 
be overcome by thousands of Soviet 
nuclear warheads and decoys. 

It is backed up by Loren Thompson 
of Georgetown University, who told 
the Wall Street Journal that it makes 
no sense to deploy star wars as long as 
there is no defense against Soviet 
bombers and cruise missiles. 

Now, my colleagues, let us visualize 
together how ineffective star wars is. 

Mr. Chairman, there are 1,400 Soviet 
ICBM’s. With 30-percent star wars ef- 
fectiveness, 980 would get through, 
and I want you to look at this chart. 
The red X’s show where star wars 
could knock out these missiles. All of 
these missiles, 980 that get through, 
each one of them is 10 times the power 
of the bomb that hit Hiroshima. We 
would be history with this. 

I would like to show you the next 
chart. The next chart shows stars wars 
effective against submarine-launched 
missiles. Again the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff say 30-percent effectiveness. 
There are 400 such missiles, and 280 
would get through, again each one of 
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these missiles 10 times the power at 
least of Hiroshima. 

And another chart that shows the 
effectiveness of star wars against air- 
launched missiles. Zero percent effec- 
tiveness. Each and everyone of these 
missiles would get through. 

Finally, if I could sum up these 
charts by showing you the last chart, 
what we have here is the total. Out of 
the total missiles, 2,600, the missiles 
that penetrate star wars, 2,060 for a 
rate of 21.1-percent effective passing. 

Now, I think if we had to view any of 
the programs in this country and it 
was 21-percent effective, we would 
either cancel it or change it dramati- 
cally. 

What our amendment does is 
changes it dramatically, takes it back 
to where it would most effective, keeps 
it as a research program. 

Now, so far we have spent $12 billion 
on star wars. 

Let us put it into context: $12 billion 
is 2% times what we spend on elemen- 
tary and secondary education in 1 year 
in our budget. 

It is 3% times what we spend on 
mass transit in this country in 1 year. 

It is 120 times what we spend on 
international narcotics control in 1 
year. 

It is 24 times what we spend on ma- 
ternal and child health in 1 year. 

I know this is painful information to 
some people, but I think the American 
people have the right to see what we 
have been spending $12 billion on. 

I say it is time to cut our losses. We 
need to fight drugs. We need to fight 
cancer and AIDS. We need to take 
care of our needy. We need to educate 
our children and retrain our workers 
and help our farmers. We need to cut 
the deficit. We need to have weapons 
that work and soliders that are pre- 
pared. 

We do not need star wars. The proof 
is right here. It does not work. I say to 
my colleagues on both sides of the 
aisle, whether you are a hawk or you 
are a dove, or a liberal or a conserva- 
tive, let us fund programs that work. 
This one was an astrological dream 
that our President decided to pursue. 
It is time to say, “Wake up, Mr. Presi- 
dent, Wake up, America. Let us spend 
our money on what works and let us 
cut the deficit.” 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Does 
the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. 
KYL] desire to rise in opposition to the 
pending amendment? 

Mr. KYL. Yes, I do, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Arizona [Mr. KYL] is 
recognized for 12% minutes. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2% 
minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Dornan]. 

Mr. DORNAN of California. Mr. 
Chairman, to quote the distinguished 
gentlewoman from California, she is 
the one who is missing the point. You 
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cannot cover up some very ugly rheto- 
ric with the term “plain talk.” 

To say that strategic defense for our 
homeland is a boondoggle, a ripoff, a 
no-go, or a fraud, is insincere under 
this amendment, because if the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. DELLUMS] 
truly believes, as the gentlewoman has 
said, that it is a fraud, hopelessly 
flawed, never will work, why does the 
gentleman want to put $1,300,000,000 
into the program? 

Have the courage of your conviction 
and stand up and zero this out. 

I know that a lot of people in Berke- 
ley do not want to spend a nickel on 
this, so why are we going to spend 
$1,300,000,000 on something that you 
think is a boondoggle or a ripoff, a no- 
go and a fraud? It is insincere in the 
extreme. 

Now, the gentlewoman quoted the 
Joint Chiefs. I was with one of the 
Chiefs the other day, and he told me 
something I find astounding, that the 
Chief of Staff of the U.S. Air Force, 
has not been called before the Armed 
Services Committee to give testimony, 
open or closed, in the past 2 years. 

The commanding officer of the Stra- 
tegic Air Command, General Chain, 
told me that not only has he not been 
invited to testify before the House 
Armed Services Committee, but has 
only been invited to testify before the 
highly vaunted Senate Armed Services 
Committee, three times in 2 years. 

So if we are going to hear from the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, show us the doc- 
umentation for those charts. Tell us 
what they really say. It is insincere to 
quote them out of context. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from California 
has expired. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman I yield 30 
additional seconds to the gentleman. 

Mr. DORNAN of California. If we go 
back to the analogy of the thirties, 
which we are reliving as though we are 
under a curse, in the early days of the 
German blitz on London, the RAF 
with older Hurricanes, did not get 10 
percent of the German bombers. 
When the Heinkels were coming over, 
if they got 1 out of 20, 5 percent, they 
thought they were doing well. It 
wasn’t until the Spitfires came on line, 
produced over the objections of the 
liberals in the House of Commons, 
that Great Britain started to increase 
its effective defenses to 10, 20, and 
even 30 percent. If Los Angeles and 
Orange Counties are in that minimal 
30 percent, I would be happy for stop- 
ping 30 percent. But in reality the first 
phase of SDI will exceed 90 percent ef- 
fectiveness. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Chairman, as I 
understand it, since the distinguished 
gentleman from Arizona [Mr. KYL] 
represents the committee position, the 
gentleman is entitled to close the 
debate. We only have one remaining 
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speaker on this side, so I would appre- 
ciate if the gentleman from Arizona 
[Mr. Kyi] would wind his speakers 
down to the last speaker and then this 
gentleman will close debate on this 
side and the gentleman from Arizona 
LMr. Kyu] can close debate on his side. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
gentleman from California is correct. 
The gentleman from Arizona [Mr. 
Kyt] is entitled to close debate. 

The gentleman from Arizona has 10 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, I will wind 
it down somewhat. I am not sure how I 
am going to wind it down, but I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Kasicu]. 

Mr. KASICH. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not see a need to be very emotional on 
this issue, because emotionalism will 
simply cloud people’s judgments. 

A vote for the Dellums amendment, 
plain and simple, is a vote to kill SDI. 
People talk about its degree of ineffec- 
tiveness, but I want to tell you, I had 
the opportunity to meet at the request 
of the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Downey] the chief Soviet scientist, 
Dr. Velikhov. The gleam in Dr. Velik- 
hov’s eye was very easy to explain. 
That gleam represented his belief that 
the Soviets somehow could kill the 
United States SDI program. Why? Be- 
cause clearly, as the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Kemp] indicated earli- 
er, SDI has great potential for becom- 
ing very, very effective. 

The tragedy is at this point in time 
that the Soviets have walked away 
from the negotiations to reduce our 
strategic arsenals in half as the result 
of their inability to kill the SDI Pro- 


gram. 

Let us not vote for the Dellums 
amendment, because the Dellums 
amendment will do what the President 
has resisted doing and will do what 
the Soviet negotiators hoped to 
achieve, and that is to eliminate our 
ability to develop an SDI Program to a 
high degree of effectiveness. 

The debate no longer is whether we 
ought to have an SDI Program or not. 
The experts on both sides, Senator 
Nunn on the Democratic side, the 
strong thinkers on the Republican 
side, all support the basic concept of 
SDI. 

It really comes down to a level of 
funding. If you support the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. DELLUMS], and I believe he 
offers it in good faith, then you really 
are destroying the program, eliminat- 
ing our ability to make it effective. If 
you support the Dickinson amend- 
ment, which is the committee position, 
it permits the continued orderly devel- 
opment of SDI. 

There is no reason to get emotional. 
All we have to do is look at the facts. 
The Soviets want to kill our system. 
The chief Soviet scientist told me that 
himself. We need to keep it going, be- 
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cause it offers us a great degree of 
hope. The technologies that can be de- 
veloped over the next several decades 
can be crucial in giving us the kind of 
security that the American people 
really want. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HUNTER]. 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
think the House should be disturbed 
by the fatalism that we hear coming 
from the other side of this argument. 
The argument that was posed by the 
gentlewoman from California is that 
some of these missiles are going to get 
through. We cannot have a leak-proof 
defense, and therefore we should not 
try to build any type of defense 
against incoming intercontinental bal- 
listic missiles. 

Most people in this country, our 
polls show, think that this Congress 
has already taken care of it. They 
think that we do have a defense 
against incoming ballistic missiles. 

We have not been candid with them. 
We do not have that defense. 

I am reminded about what Churchill 
said after the bomb hit Hiroshima. 

He said, “Thank God we developed 
this terrible technology before Mr. 
Hitler did, because the world would be 
a very different place if we hadn't 
done that.” 

Now, it is terrible technology, but as 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
KasıcH] mentioned, there are many 
very expert authorities in the world on 
our side and the Soviet side who think 
it is possible to stop incoming ballistic 
missiles. 
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Mr. Velikov is one of those people. 

We are asking a question of this re- 
search. Our question is, can we build 
an effective SDI system? We have to 
devote resources to this question to 
give to our scientists so that they can 
do experiments, do the laboratory 
work, and so they can answer the 
question for this Congress and for the 
American people of whether we can 
build an effective SDI. 

The more resources we put into this 
issue, the faster we are going to have 
the answer and it is in the national in- 
terests of this country to receive that 
answer as quickly as possible. 

The gentleman from Oregon [Mr. 
AuCorn] said, What if the Soviets 
build this shield, also?” 

My answer is that I would rather 
have the Soviets with a shield, and I 
think they are going to build it as soon 
as they can regardless of our actions, I 
would rather they had a shield and we 
had a shield than have the communi- 
ties of the United States rely on the 
mercy of the Soviet Union. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself the remaining 6% min- 
utes of my time. 
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Mr. Chairman, we are at a signifi- 
cant moment here. There are Mem- 
bers in this body who have made up 
their minds that it is necessary to go 
forward full steam with this system. 
There are some Members in this body 
who believe that it ought to be termi- 
nated. 

At least half of my colleagues in this 
body are languishing somewhere in 
the middle. We all in this room under- 
stand that the political struggle is over 
where all of my colleagues who are in 
the middle, where they come down. I 
choose to address you today. 

The gentlewoman from California 
(Mrs. Boxer] and I have stated over 
and over again that this was never a 
population shield, that it would come 
down to a point defense. That is now a 
matter of fact, not conjecture. 

We said that this system could be 
underflown, and that is not conjec- 
ture, it is now fact. No one can argue 
that this system can shoot down cruise 
missiles or low-trajectory submarine- 
launched missiles or bombers. 

My distinguished colleague, the gen- 
tlewoman from California, in her 
chart showed the futile nature of 
trying to defend against weapons sys- 
tems that can underfly this system. 

We told our colleagues that it could 
be outfoxed. That is now fact, not fan- 
tasy. 

We told our colleagues that it could 
be overwhelmed. The gentlewoman 
from California showed with brilliant 
exposition by the charts that this 
system could be outfoxed. 

Mr. Chairman, this is now the time 
to make a decision. This is not a 
moment to languish in the center with 
both feet in both camps. Make a judg- 
ment. Make a decision. We think that 
the amendment before this body to 
terminate is the only rational and 
cogent judgment that my colleagues 
can make. 

In arguing in support of the Del- 
lums-Boxer amendment, I would make 
the following points. First we want to 
terminate President Reagan’s SDI 
Program and move the fundamental 
and necessary basic research away 
from the politically motivated SDI or- 
ganization and place it in the Depart- 
ment of Defense, in DARPA where it 
ought to be. 

Second, we would argue that the 
logic of the ABM Treaty continues to 
be present at this moment. The people 
who came together to sign the ABM 
Treaty realized that without a treaty 
we would go forward in a defensive 
missile race and of course an offensive 
missile system race. The logic goes as 
follows: we place an SDI, no matter 
how flawed, in the atmosphere. The 
most reasoned and logical response of 
the Soviet Union, and frankly cheaper, 
would be to accelerate and expand 
their arsenal of offensive nuclear mis- 
siles by several hundred, even several 
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thousand. I have been here now 
almost 18 years and I know what the 
dynamics will be. The Pentagon will 
come back and say, “Look, they are ex- 
panding their offensive missiles. We 
must now correspond.” 

So we would have another ongoing 
race that would take us ad infinitum 
into the future with incredible danger 
militarily as well as economic chaos 
that would result. Also the competi- 
tion would be between the two defen- 
sive systems so an arms race offensive- 
ly and an arms race defensively would 
result. That is why the treaty in the 
first place. 

Third, we would place $1.3 billion in 
basic research so that we might deter- 
mine whether the Soviets are breaking 
out, we could continue to engage in re- 
search advancement. All of these 

are taken care of to the tune of 
$1.3 billion. We do not allow engaging 
in testing and development that would 
abrogate the ABM Treaty. We do not 
allow spending money to bend metal 
to develop a system that costs between 
$75 and $150 billion in the first phase 
that the gentleman from California 
points out, that at best would be 30- 
percent effective. 

Would any of my colleagues with 
their best clothes on walk out in the 
rain with an umbrella that was 30-per- 
cent effective? 

In the context of a nuclear war that 
is a gross absurdity and a complete 
waste. 

Next, we prohibit research that 
would violate the narrow interpreta- 
tion of the ABM Treaty. Last week the 
overwhelming majority of my col- 
leagues in this body voted to maintain 
the integrity of the narrow interpreta- 
tion of the ABM Treaty. Unless my 
brain has taken flight, that means 
that the majority of my colleagues in 
this body chose not to violate the in- 
tegrity of the ABM Treaty. I will make 
three points on that. First, the ABM 
Treaty and SDI are logically inconsist- 
ent. They are logically inconsistent. 

Second, for the SDI to continue, it 
would be necessary to violate the ABM 
Treaty. That is not Ron DELLUMS talk- 
ing, let me quote General Abraham- 
son, the executive director of the SDI 
organization. In an article published 
recently in the Washington Times, 
which I will quote, the article said: 

The Pentagon’s Strategic Defense Initia- 
tive director said yesterday the government 
will have to decide by 1993 whether to kill 
the program or back out of the 1972 anti- 
ballistic missile treaty, which sharply limits 
superpower missile defenses. 

The article goes on to say: 

But before that can be undertaken, Con- 
gress and the future administation will have 
to determine if the program should contin- 
ue thereby violating the “narrow” interpre- 
tation of the treaty, he said. 

Mr. Chairman, I would suggest to 
my colleagues that the more than 200 
Members who voted for the narrow in- 
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terpretation of ABM indicate that 
logic and consistency and continuity 
cry out for them to vote for this 
amendment. To do anything other 
than that is a violation of your own 
vote, of your own politics, and a viola- 
tion of your own logic. 

Next, the administration continues 
to propagandize that in some way we 
are building this Astrodome where our 
young children can sleep and take us 
back to the naive days when there 
were no missiles. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Davis]. 

Mr. DAVIS of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I thank the gentleman from Ari- 
zona for yielding me this time. Mr. 
Chairman, it seems to me it is always 
difficult to follow the prior speaker 
who is so eloquent in his opposition to 
SDI. I only wish all of the opponents 
would have the courage to put a zero- 
dollar figure on SDI and kill it out- 
right rather than fool around with 
$1.2 billion, rather than trying to salve 
their conscience to tell the American 
people that we are still going to do re- 
search. 

My colleagues have heard earlier 
today, and will hear again that there 
are scientists, those of the opponents, 
who say, “Gosh, it will never work. It 
is suspect. The software will not 
work.” Our scientists say it will work, 
just give us a little time and we will 
work it out. 

I say to my colleagues, we do not 
know who to believe, do we? I think 
one group believes that SDI will work 
more than any other group and that is 
the Soviet Union. They believe SDI 
will work and they are responding to 
that. How do my colleagues think we 
got to Reykjavik last year? How do my 
colleagues think we got to INF Treaty 
last year? How do my colleagues think 
we got so far along in Geneva on 
START this year? 

The President will not sign a 
START agreement in Moscow in the 
next 2 or 3 weeks, but those negotia- 
tions are ongoing and SDI is the fuel 
driving that engine toward an ultimate 
nuclear reduction to zero throughout 
the world, and to rid ourselves of nu- 
clear weapons. 

The argument is really simple. 
There are two acronyms for this nu- 
clear activity that has occurred since 
World War II with us and the Soviets 
and now others, and they both spell 
the word MAD, mutual assured de- 
struction, and mutual assured defense. 

Which would my colleagues pick? 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 
seconds to my colleague, the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. DELLUMs]. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman from Arizona, 
who differs with me politically, for his 
incredible generosity. 

Mr. Chairman, first I would like to 
point out that the phase one system 
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does not take us away from mutual as- 
sured destruction. As a matter of fact 
it only reinforces it. 

In my final seconds, let me say that 
we are supported in this amendment 
by the Union of Concerned Scientists, 
and the Federation of American Scien- 
tists with membership including scores 
of Nobel laureates who have come to 
this position that we espouse. Mem- 
bers of the Congress who support a 
robust strategic defense research and 
strict adherence to the traditional in- 
terpretation of ABM should support 
the Dellums-Boxer amendment. That 
is an important endorsement as I see 
it. I hope my colleagues will under- 
stand the tremendous power of that 
kind of rational understanding of 
what this amendment is all about. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2% 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. CourTER]. 

Mr. COURTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman from Arizona for 
yielding this time. 

First of all, I would just like to men- 
tion a couple of words with respect to 
the gentlewoman from California 
(Mrs. Boxer]. I am not sure where she 
got her information on it. I would like 
to have a copy of the letter if she has 
it. I requested her to yield and she 
would not, therefore in my 2 minutes I 
cannot yield to the distinguished gen- 
tlewoman from California, but she 
said that the Joint Chiefs of Staff offi- 
cial position is that strategic defense is 
30-percent effective. 

That is wrong. That is not their posi- 
tion. That is as far from their position 
as one can possibly be. 

Second of all, the gentlewoman from 
California [Mrs. Boxer] quoted indi- 
viduals such as Richard Perle. Richard 
Perle is in favor of full funding for the 
strategic defense initiative. To use the 
name of Richard Perle to justify a 
slash of about 80 percent in the SDI 
budget is, in my mind, also misleading. 

Finally, I would like to indicate as 
far as I am concerned that the Del- 
lums amendment will not pass. I know 
it will not pass. We have gone through 
this debate a number of times. The 
high figure does not pass, although it 
should, and in essence the de facto 
zero which is the Dellums amendment 
will not pass. The gentleman from 
California [Mr. DELLUMS] wants to 
eliminate it as far as we understand. I 
understand where the gentleman from 
California is coming from, I under- 
stand his philosophical perspective. I 
do not appreciate it, I do not like the 
fact that if the world desired by the 
gentleman from California prevails, 
the United States will remain vulnera- 
ble to a ballistic missile attack wheth- 
er it be by mistake, by error, or by 
design by Mu’ammar Qadhafi with a 
nuclear weapon, the United States will 
remain totally inevitably and perpet- 
ually vulnerable to an attack, or a 
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threatened attack by whatever coun- 
try it may be. It is not necessarily 
going to come from the Soviet Union. 
It may come from a Third World coun- 
try that inherits the capability of de- 
ploying not only a ballistic missile but 
the warhead that goes with it. 

The Dellums amendment is going to 
be defeated. It should be defeated. 
America must not remain completely 
vulnerable to a ballistic missile attack 
or threat of the same. 

Mr. Chairman, if America is going to 
move from the doctrine of mutual as- 
sured destruction, which I cannot jus- 
tify from a moral standpoint, I cannot 
justify it from a strategic standpoint, 
we will have the capability to do it. 

There were those a few years ago, 
Mr. Chairman, that said we could not 
down an airplane, we could not stop a 
tank, we could not stop anything. 
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They were proved to be wrong. Let 
us proceed with SDI. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I have remaining. 

Mr. Chairman, in the final minute 
we have here, I would like to tell the 
gentleman from California [Mr. DEL- 
LuMs] something from the bottom of 
my heart regarding how he has argued 
that it is futile to try to defend against 
bombers or low-trajectory missiles, 
ICBM’s. One reason I sought to 
become a U.S. Congressman was to 
make this world safer for my children. 
For their sake, I reject the fatalism of 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
DELLUMS], my colleague. 

I thank God we have people in this 
country who believe in science, believe 
in research and believe we can perfect 
a system to protect this country. 

This is no time to kill SDI, which 
the gentleman candidly admits is the 
intent of his amendment. We disagree 
about the funding levels, but I hope 
we settle on the $3.7 billion level 
agreed to by the committee. 

This vote on the Dellums amend- 
ment must be a “no” vote. 

PRIVILEGED MOTION OFFERED BY MR. DELLUMS 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer a privileged motion. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. DeLtLuMs moves that the Committee 
rise and report the bill to the House with 
the recommendation that the enacting 
clause be stricken. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
gentleman from California [Mr. DEL- 
LUMS] is recognized for 5 minutes and 
a Member in opposition will be recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Chairman, I 
bring this privileged motion to the 
floor not for the purposes of executing 
it but for the purposes of seeking some 
time. 

It is almost an embarrassment that 
we find ourselves constrained into 
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these narrow confines of time, because 
we all know it is important to be able 
to talk. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise because I 
cannot appreciate the shots that get 
fired after the fact. This gentleman 
has always been willing to take the 
floor, to take any Member of this body 
on any of these issues before us, and I 
have tried to do it with dignity, tried 
to do it with respect. I have never 
tried to challenge the motives of Mem- 
bers, never tried to challenge behavior 
of Members, have never tried to sug- 
gest in any way that Members are 
coming in other than intellectually 
honest terms, whether I disagree with 
them politically or disagree with them 
logically. I have never presented it any 
other way. 

I do not appreciate the distortion of 
what we are attempting to do here. 
Yes, we want to terminate the strate- 
gic defense initiative, because we be- 
lieve it is unnecessary, it will be inef- 
fective, and that it will bankrupt this 
country. Those are, in my humble 
opinion, rational, cogent and intelli- 
gent arguments, and if we had several 
hours to debate this issue, I feel su- 
premely confident to a moral certainty 
that we could convince the American 
people of the efficacy of what we are 
doing here. 

My colleagues know that the gentle- 
man from New Jersey and I have 
talked about this, but this debate does 
not occur in this body. We get up and 
read our various speeches, and rarely 
do we engage. 

This gentleman has always been pre- 
pared intellectually and politically to 
debate on this matter. 

The sum of $3.7 billion is enough for 
basic research, and we do not have to 
bend metal. Mr. Chairman, we do not 
have to go forward to abate the ABM 
Treaty, and those who do not want to 
abrogate the ABM Treaty, I believe, 
have a moral obligation to those who 
are fiscally conservative and who be- 
lieve in funding these programs, that 
Members have a moral obligation to 
support this amendment, because a 
21.1-percent-effective system in any 
other program, as the gentlewoman 
points out, would be laughable. 

I would yield to the gentlemwoman 
from California. 

Mrs. BOXER. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Let me just quickly say to the gen- 
tleman from Arizona [Mr. KYL] that I 
am not a fatalistic person. I am an op- 
timistic person, very optimistic. That 
is why I ran for Congress. But I am 
also not dumb, and I know when some- 
thing does not work, and we are spend- 
ing billions, and it is the biggest pro- 
gram in the defense budget that I, rep- 
resenting my constituents, am not 
going to spend their good money for a 
bad program. 

I would also like to say to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. COURTER], 
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my good friend, that I will send him 
each and every copy of all the docu- 
mentation supporting those charts. I 
will be happy to do that. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Chairman, re- 
claiming my time for just a moment, 
there is a response. Star Wars is not 
the response. Negotiating an arms 
treaty and moving this country and 
this world in the context of arms con- 
trol and moving away from the bizarre 
notions of nuclear war is the way we 
protect the next generation of our 
children and their children and their 
children’s children. It is not engaging 
in some bizarre technology in space 
that is going to ruin us economically 
and militarily. 

Mr. AUCOIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DELLUMS. I yield to the gentle- 


man. 

Mr. AUCOIN. Mr, Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

I appreciate his leadership in bring- 
ing this, and I would like to address a 
couple of issues. 

One is whether SDI would work 
against ballistic missiles, Everyone 
who has testified before my Subcom- 
mittee on Defense of the Committee 
on Appropriations has vouchsafed for 
the fact that against cruise missiles, 
SDI is zero effective. 

What will we buy for the trillion dol- 
lars we have put into space? We would 
simply, if it worked 100 percent 
against ballistic missiles, we would 
simply change the nature of the arms 
race and have a trillion dollars of ex- 
penditures, and have a cruise missile 
race against the Soviet Union. 

Now I would like to quote Ronald 
Reagan, because we have heard about 
bargaining chips, and let me quote 
from March 23, 1988, where he said, 
“SDI is not a bargaining chip.” He 
said, “We will research it; we will de- 
velop it; and when it is ready we will 
deploy it.” 

Do not give us bargaining chip stuff. 
Its advocates want it deployed, and it 
is not going to work. It does not add to 
America’s security. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Downey]. 

Mr. DOWNEY of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, this really boils down 
to a debate between people who be- 
lieve that another weapon system at 
the expense of someone else’s security 
will provide greater security, versus 
those peopole who recognize the reali- 
ty that the next generations of first- 
strike weapons will not bring us closer 
to security; it will bring us that much 
closer to insecurity. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
violent opposition to the amendment 
proffered by the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. DELLUMS], my friend. 
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I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. HUNTER], my col- 
league. 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
glad we have had this extra several 
minutes, because it is apparent from 
the debate on this side of the aisle 
that we are really talking about two 
questions here. We are talking about 
the political question and the techni- 
cal question. 

I can respect my colleague from 
California if he thinks that politically 
it is not wise to defend the United 
States against incoming ballistic mis- 
siles. His position is that it is wise to 
remain mutually vulnerable and that 
will be a deterrent in some way. That 
is his opinion, 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield, since he brought 
up my name? 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
would be happy to yield to the gentle- 
man from California for a few seconds. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Chairman, let 
me say to the gentleman that I respect 
the gentleman asserting his argument, 
but to attempt to be characterizing 
this gentleman’s argument, I think, is 
beneath my distinguished col- 
league 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not think that I have in any way 
spoken ill of the gentleman but of his 
arguments. The point is that the 
Afghan people placed themselves at 
the mercy of the Soviet Union, and a 
million Afghans are dead today. 

I do not think the American people 
want to place their security at the 
mercy of the 12 people who run the 
Politburo of the Soviet Union. That is 
the political question. 

The technical question is another 
question. The man who gave us the 
hydrogen bomb, Dr. Edward Teller, 
tells us there is a way to defend 
against the hydrogen bomb, and it is 
at least worth the time of this Con- 
gress to explore that question. Can we 
develop an effective SDI deterrent? 
Unless we spend some money on 
asking that question of our technical 
people, we will not get an answer. 

It is important for us to devote sub- 
stantial resources to this question, and 
that is exactly what we are debating 
today, and to kill this program would 
be a major disservice to the people of 
the United States who are not defend- 
ed today against incoming ballistic 
missiles. 

Mr. KASICH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KYL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. KASICH. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not think there is any question that 
anybody would argue that with a 
cruise missile, that cannot be effective. 
Everybody knows it cannot. We sat in 
committee, and we listened to that. 
But when you look at the war between 
Iran and Iraq and the incredible in- 
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crease in the number of ballistic mis- 
sile attacks in that war, we would be 
foolhardy not to move forward with 
this kind of a system. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. BURTON]. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, there is nothing more important 
than the security of this Nation, and if 
a missile is launched by some crazy 
person, whether it be from the Soviet 
Union or from Iran or wherever, we 
must protect our citizenry, and right 
now we do not have the ability to do 
that. If someone launches a missile at 
New York, Los Angeles, or Chicago, we 
are going to lose several million 
human beings. That is the bottom 
line. 
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And to not pay attention to that 
eventuality is to be irresponsible. And 
we in this body must do everything we 
can to protect the people of this 
Nation. 

There were people at the turn of the 
century that said we should close the 
U.S. Patent Office because there was 
not anything left to invent. But there 
were more things to invent. SDI will 
work. The human mind, if it can con- 
ceive of a program that will shoot 
down incoming missiles if we appropri- 
ate the funds to do it, it will work. 

Mr. Carlucci just said recently that 
saying SDI will not work is like saying 
helicopters would not work 10 years 
before we invented them. We should 
give this program a chance to con- 
tinue. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
balance of my time to the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. COURTER]. 

Mr. COURTER. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, first of all it was 
mentioned by Mr. AuCorn that strate- 
gic defense cannot defend or is not de- 
signed to defend against cruise mis- 
siles or bombers. No. 1, that is not the 
case; strategic defense can be multilay- 
ered in its ability to defend against 
projectiles. No. 2, we are spending, I 
think in the gentleman’s subcommit- 
tee if I am not mistaken—and let me 
finish my statement—if I am not mis- 
taken we are spending hundreds of 
millions of dollars in one of the gentle- 
man’s subcommittees researching the 
issue of how to protect ourselves more 
effectively against bombers and cruise 
missiles. It seems to me if the United 
States is going to defend itself against 
bombers, we should defend ourselves 
against cruise missiles and if cruise 
missiles, obviously strategic missiles as 
well. 

Mr. AUCOIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COURTER. I will yield to the 
gentleman very quickly. 

Mr. AuUCOIN. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 
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Mr. Chairman, I would just tell the 
gentleman that General Abrahamson, 
his guru on this subject, has testified 
before our committee and I assume his 
committee as well that SDI cannot 
work against—it has not solved the 
problems against cruise missiles. 

Mr. COURTER. There are space- 
based assets with regard to SDI that 
are uniquely suited for the purpose of 
stopping ballistic missiles outside of 
the atmosphere. I will take back my 
time. There are other aspects on com- 
ponents and different types of strate- 
gic defense that are designed to defend 
against the cruise missile. It stands to 
reason a cruise missile goes slower, a 
cruise missile goes through the atmos- 
phere and gives a large signal, a cruise 
missile does not go any faster than an 
airplane. It seems to me if we can stop 
a ballistic missile going through space 
at thousands of miles an hour, logic 
would dictate that we can stop a cruise 
missile going through the atmosphere 
at a much lower rate. 

Let me just mention the fact that 
one time, Mr. Chairman, I was in New 
York City debating this particular 
issue. And one of the adversaries, one 
of the people that from my perspec- 
tive and view of the world liked the 
fact that America is vulnerable, and I 
do not, I asked the gentleman what is 
protecting us now and he said 

POINT OF ORDER 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Chairman, point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state his point of order. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the gentleman’s words be 
taken down. The gentleman has cast 
aspersions upon the motives of people 
in this body who are on this side of 
the issue. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Will 
the gentleman from California please 
state the words that he is objecting to? 

The Clerk will report the words to 
be taken down. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman said that proponents did 
not—— 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the words taken 
down. 

The gentleman will please suspend. 
The Clerk will report the words that 
the gentleman objects to that are to 
be taken down. 

While we are waiting, the Chair will 
state that the time of the gentleman 
from New Jersey has expired. All time 
has expired on the preferential 
motion. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. For 
what purpose does the gentleman 
from California rise? 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Chairman, I 
have discussed the matter with my dis- 
tinguished colleague and there is no 
controversy at this point. I withdraw 
my point of order. 
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The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
gentleman from California [Mr. DEL- 
LUMS] withdraws his request. 

The question is on the preferential 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
California [Mr. DELLUMS]. 

The preferential motion was reject- 


Ms. PELOSI. Mr. Chairman, | rise today in 
support of the Dellums-Boxer amendment 
which would cut the President’s request of 
$4.5 billion to $1.3 billion for the strategic de- 
fense initiative in fiscal year 1989. The 
amendment terminates the administration's 
Strategic Defense Initiative Organization 
[SDIO] and creates the Strategic Technology 
Research Office [STRO]. The $1.3 billion 
figure is the amount the SDIO requested for 
basic research for SDI. 

Mr. Chairman, in 1972 our country signed 
the Antiballistic Missile [ABM] Treaty with the 
Soviet Union. This treaty is significant be- 
cause without it the defensive missile race will 
escalate, creating a corresponding offensive 
arms race to overwhelm the developing de- 
fensive systems. This treaty made sense in 
1972 and it makes sense today. By escalating 
the star wars , the administration is 
encouraging the Soviets to develop new, more 
advanced offensive systems, which is exactly 
what the ABM Treaty sought to prevent. This 
is only one of many reason why SDI should 
be terminated. 

We must add to this the hard fact that SDI 
may not be deployable. No one knows if SDI 
will work. | do not understand how this admin- 
istration can justify spending billions of taxpay- 
er dollars on a system that, by definition, must 
someday violate the ABM Treaty, when this 
same administration is not even sure if it will 
work. This would be understandable if SDI 
could be viewed as a deterrent to nuclear an- 
nihilation, but SDI only serves to perpetuate 
and accelerate the arms race. 

We have over 20 million people in our coun- 
try living in poverty and over a million who 
have no place to live but in the streets. The 
billions of dollars already spent on SDI and 
the hundreds of billions of dollars projected 
for the future of SDI would be better spent on 
Americans who truly need help. 

| urge my colleagues to join me in support- 
ing the Dellums-Boxer amendment that takes 
strides toward the eventual elimination of the 
costly and questionable star wars program. 
Thank you. 

Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. Mr. Chair- 
man, building a strong defense requires tough 
choices, especially during a time when we are 
wrestling to reduce budget deficits. Against 
the backdrop of $200 billion deficits, it's no 
surprise that a massive spending program for 

a questionable strategic defense initiative 
[SDi] hes sparked 60 much debate end con- 


troversy. 

To get a clearer picture on SDI, the Office 
of Technology Assessment recently complet- 
ed an extensive review of the SDI Program. 
Drawing upon a nonpartisan panel of the Na- 
tion’s top scientists and engineers, OTA con- 
cluded the present SDI Program raises more 
questions that it answers; that it offers not a 
secure defense against nuclear attack, but 
only the illusion of defense. | include for the 
RECORD a summary of the OTA report as de- 
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scribed in the Washington Post on April 24, 
1988. 

The OTA project determined that SDI as 
now conceived could not protect itself against 
antisatellite attacks and enemy countermeas- 
ures; could not demonstrate its cost effective- 
ness; could not solve the enormous software 
problem of coordinating an integrated battle 
management system; and generally could not 
achieve SDI'’s announced goals. Even more 
damning, the OTA report concluded: 

There would be a significant probability 
that the first (and presumably only) time 
the ballistic missile defense system were 
used in a real war, it would suffer a cata- 
strophic failure. 

This is not the kind of system in which we 
should invest another $6 billion next year, on 
top of the $12 billion already expended. In- 
stead, it’s time to remold the program and set 
it on a more realistic budget track, as urged 
by the Federation of American Scientists. 

| suggest that the Dellums amendment will 
permit us to do so. It will provide $1.2 billion 
next year—or twice the annual expenditure 
level for strategic programs of the 1970's. It 
will enable us to pursue a robust research 
program on the most promising strategic de- 
fense technologies, including surveillance, 
tracking, and kill assessment; directed energy 
weapons; kinetic energy weapons; and battle 
management research. But it will so at a level 
and in a manner that prevents us from bleed- 
ing research and development accounts for 
other vital defense programs and from rushing 
into a wasteful and provocative scheme of 
early SDI deployment. 

A vigorous research program on strategic 
defense can offer leverage in negotiating 
arms reductions with the Soviets. But | would 
— against becoming so enamoured of 

n defensive ones—that we 

— sight of even more promising and inex- 

pensive ways to reduce the risks of accidental 
war. 

| refer specifically to the need to press for- 
ward with an expanded role for the newly es- 
tablished nuclear risk reduction centers. | refer 
as well to the need to begin a sturdy program 
of research on accidental launch prevention 
and recall systems, including self-destruct ca- 
pabilities for already launched ICBM's. As it 
now stands, we can destroy errant test mis- 
siles at the launch site; we cannot, however, 
recall or destroy a nuclear-armed missile— 
even though it was launched in error, Nor can 
the Soviets do likewise. We also need im- 
proved protection systems against accidental 
or unauthorized launches by any nation of 
submarine launched ballistic missiles. 

in a word, let's pursue a vigorous program 
of research on promising strategic defense 
technologies. But let's do so without forgetting 
wider defense requirements, without ignoring 
the need to reduce budget deficits, and with- 
out shortchanging more likely ways to prevent 
the risks of nuclear war. 

[From the Washington Post, Apr. 24, 1988] 
SDI FAULTED IN 2-YEAR HILL STUDY 
(By R. Jeffrey Smith) 

President Reagan’s proposed missile de- 
fense system likely would “suffer a cata- 
strophic failure” the first—and therefore 
only—time it was used to protect the United 
States against a Soviet nuclear attack, the 
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congressional Office of Technology Assess- 
ment (OTA) has concluded after a study of 
almost two years, 

The nonpartisan scientific group, taking 
sharp issue with Reagan's vision of the Stra- 
tegic Defense Initiative (SDI), said in a 
report not yet released to the public that 
the detailed computer instructions needed 
to destroy thousands of warheads streaking 
towards the United States probably cannot 
“be produced in the foreseeable future.” 

It also said that the timetable for missile 
defense deployment in the mid-1990s estab- 
lished by SDI officials requires “an act of 
faith” in assuming that the system could in- 
definitely stop a substantial portion of 
Soviet missiles because there is no scientific 
3 to date to support that assump- 

on. 

The conclusions are among the principal 
findings of a 900-page report on SDI pre- 
pared by OTA's staff, which was given 
access to classified SDI data and drew 
advice from an expert panel containing SDI 
supporters and opponents. 

Public release of an unclassified version of 
the report has been withheld for seven 
months by Pentagon officials, who say it 
contains sensitive information. Although 
three of the report’s chapters remain in dis- 
pute, SDI officials last month cleared nine 
others, including a summary chapter ob- 
tained by The Washington Post. 

The Pentagon is pursuing a planned first 
phase missile defense deployment at an esti- 
mated cost of $150 billion. Congress has al- 
ready slashed the Reagan administration's 
annual requests for SDI funds by roughly 
30 percent and barred elaborate tests of the 
space weapons needed in the initial antimis- 
sile scheme. 

Reagan has asserted that the program can 
ultimately be a “space security shield” for 
the U.S. population, and has resisted efforts 
by the Soviets to restrict its development as 
part of a future arms treaty with the Soviet 
Union. The Soviets’ demand for such re- 
strictions was reiterated during Moscow 
meetings last week between Secretary of 
State George P. Shultz and Soviet leader 
Mikhail Gorbachev. 

The OTA report’s overall conclusion is 
that, despite five years and $12 billion 
worth of scientific research, ques- 
tions remain about the feasibility of meet- 
ing SDI goals,” which include at the outset 
substantial disruption of a Soviet missile 
attack and in later stages “elimination of 
the threat posed” by Soviet missiles. 

Noting that the nation “would not want to 
base a major change in its nuclear strategy 
on a [missile defense] . . . in which it had 
little confidence,” the OTA report cau- 
tioned that the system’s sheer complexity 
suggested “there would always be irresolva- 
ble questions about how dependable .. . 
{the computer] software was.” 

OTA noted that “no existing {military or 
civilian] systems must operate autonomous- 
ly in the face of deliberate enemy attempts 
to destroy them,” making the design of SDI 
software an unprecedented challenge, with 
proof of success impossible. 

“Extrapolating from past experience 
it appears to OTA that the complexity of 
{ballistic missile defense], the uncertainty 
of the requirements it must meet, and 
the novelty of the technology it must con- 
trol would impose a significant probability 
of software-induced catastrophic failure in 
the system’s first real battle,” the report 
said. 

The OTA report said missile defense sci- 
entists and engineers have produced “im- 
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pressive technical achievements” over the 
past 30 years and recently identified “most 
of the gaps between today’s technology and 
that needed for highly effective ballistic 
missile defenses.” 

It said “there is broad agreement in the 
technical community that significant parts 
of the research being carried out under the 
SDI [program] are in the national interest,” 
and did not entirely rule out that “such 
achievements may someday (ac)cumulate to 
form the basis for a highly effective missile 
defense system.” 

But the report also expressed skepticism 
that the remaining technical problems 
could eventually be solved and called fresh 
attention to a host of potential Soviet meas- 
ures to counter a ballistic missile defense, 
which it said had not been adequately stud- 
ied by SDI managers. 

O’Dean P. Judd, the chief scientist for 
SDI, said yesterday that “while it is not our 
practice to comment on reports before they 
are released, the SDI Organization believes 
the recent OTA report reflects a decidedly 
more constructive assessment than previous 
reports.. . by OTA” on the program. 

Judd, who served on the study's advisory 
group before he came to SDI from the Los 
Alamos National Laboratory in Albuquer- 
que, was apparently referring to a 1985 OTA 
study stating that an effective U.S. missile 
shield could not be devised “if the Soviets 
are determined to deny it to us.” 

Judd said “in some areas, we find some of 
the [OTA] report's conclusions to be unduly 
pessimistic,” but he declined to comment 
more specifically until it is formally re- 
leased next month. 

One of the report’s principal themes is 
that potential Soviet countermeasures to a 
U.S. space-based missile defense could be 
less challenging and less costly to develop 
than the exotic space-based weaponry and 
associated sensors currently on Defense De- 
partment drawing boards. 

“Every part of the complex development, 
production and deployment scheme [for an 
initial missile defense] would have to work 
well and on schedule,” the report said. 
“Otherwise, the Soviets could be well on the 
way to neutralizing” it before it was com- 
pleted. 

But the difficulty, according to OTA, is 
that the proposed starting point for full- 
scale development of an initial missile de- 
fense system is so early that SDI managers 
will have no way of ensuring they could, in 
effect, neutralize likely Soviet countermeas- 
ures with more effective weapons later on. 

Exotic, space-based lasers and particle 
beams, which could potentially defeat early 
Soviet countermeasures in the third phase 
of an SDI deployment will not be proven 
feasible for at least a decade, the report 
said. As a result, U.S. “commitment in the 
mid-1990s to phase-one deployment would 
require an act of faith that phase three 
would prove feasible.” 

The OTA report said potential Soviet 
countermeasures include firing missiles car- 
rying nuclear warheads at U.S. space weap- 
ons orbiting overhead, launching thousands 
of warhead replicas or decoys and deliber- 
ately jamming U.S. radars. 

The report said that, despite SDI claims 
that these and other threats have been 
studied in depth, a search of SDI and con- 
tractor files turned up “Little analysis of 
any kind” of Soviet space weapons that 
could be used to attack a U.S. missile de- 
fense, swiftly degrading its effectiveness. 

OTA said SDI officials maintain that U.S. 
space weapons could be designed to survive 
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a direct nuclear attack. But the investiga- 
tors concluded instead that such an attack 
“would pose a significant threat to all three 
defense system phases” envisoned by the 
3 for deployment between 1995 and 


If the Soviets wanted to, they could resort 
to such an attack before the [initial] 
system was fully deployed,“ when it is most 
vulnerable, effectively preventing its oper- 
ation, the report said. 

EXCERPTS FROM OTA REPORT 


Excerpts from the Office of Technology 
Assessment report on the Strategic Defense 
Initiative; 

“After 30 years of [missile defense] re- 
search. . the dedication and ingenuity of 
thousands of U.S. scientists and engineers 
have produced many impressive technical 
achievements . . For now, however, many 
questions remain about the feasibility of 
achieving SDI goals.” 

“Nobody now knows how to calculate, let 
alone demonstrate to the Soviets... 
whether the criterion of ‘cost effectiveness 
at the margin’ has been met by any pro- 
posed [missile defense] system.” 

“In general, many scientists and engineers 
working on the SDI have agreed that 
[Soviet] countermeasures may well be feasi- 
ble ... in the near term. However, both 
within and outside SDIO, there is some dis- 
sent on the potential type, quality, number, 
and deployment times of Soviet counter- 
measures.“ 

There is widespread agreement that 
much more experimentation is needed 
on... [warhead] decoys. Very little SDI 
money has gone to [their] . . . design, con- 
struction, and testing.” 

“There has been little analysis of any kind 
of space-based threats to . . system surviv- 
ability. . . In particular, SDIO and its con- 
tractors have conducted no serious study of 
the situation in which the United States 
and the Soviet Union both occupy space 
with comparable [missile defense] systems.” 

“It appears that direct-ascent nuclear 
antisatellite weapons would pose a signifi- 
cant threat to all three defense system 
phases [envisioned by SDI officials], but 
particularly to the first two.“ 

“A [comprehensive ballistic missile de- 
fense] . . is likely to be the most complex 
system ever constructed.... There may 
always be irresolvable questions about how 
dependable . . . software would be. . . . The 
relatively slow rate of improvement in soft- 
ware engineeting technology makes it 
appear unlikely to OTA that this situation 
will be substantially alleviated in the fore- 
seeable future.” 

“In OTA'’s judgment, there would be a sig- 
nificant probability that the first (and pre- 
sumably only) time the ballistic missile de- 
fense system were used in a real war, it 
would suffer a catastrophic failure.” 

Mr. FORD of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, 
today we will decide how much we are going 
to be spending on something that will never 
work the way it is supposed to. Something 
which would suffer, according to the Office of 
Technology Assessment, “a catastrophic fail- 
ure” if it is ever needed. Something which 
may actually call down the nuclear strike it is 
designed to prevent. Yet here we stand—not 
debating if SDI is in the best interests of this 
country. But debating what level we will spend 
on a program that we can never be sure of. 

Mr. Chairman, in all likelihood we will ap- 
prove an amendment which authorizes $3.5 
billion for SDI. Just think what else we could 
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do with this money. We could put food on the 
table for thousands of hungry children. We 
could provide child care and job training for 
mothers trapped in poverty. We could provide 
prenatal care so that our future children might 
have an opportunity to grow up healthy. We 
could improve the educational opportunities 
for disadvantaged youths. We could provide 
quality housing for those without. All of these 
things are within our grasp, yet we're letting 
them slip through our fingers by throwing our 
money away by putting lasers and other high 
technology equipment into space—unsure if it 
will work at all. 

Lets support the Dellums-Boxer amend- 
ment. Let’s take the toys away from the Pen- 
tagon. Instead of providing bombs in space, 
let's provide hope for those without it. We can 
5 it, if we have the conscious. If we have the 

l. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from California [Mr. 
DELLUMS]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman pro tempore announced 
that the noes appeared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand a recorded vote, 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device. 
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VACATING ROLLCALL NO. 99 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
Gray of Illinois) (during the vote). 
The Chair will announce that this 
vote by electronic device is being va- 
cated due to a malfunction in the 
system. 

The Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—ayes 118, noes 299, not voting 
14, as follows: 


[Roll No. 991 

AYES—118 
Ackerman Espy Martinez 
Alexander Evans Matsui 

tkins Feighan Mavroules 

AuCoin Flake Mfume 
Bates Foglietta Miller (CA) 
Beilenson Ford (MI) eta 
Berman Ford (TN) Moakley 
Bonior oody 
Bonker Garcia Morrison (CT) 
Boxer Gejdenson Mrazek 
Brennan Gephardt Oakar 
Brooks Glickman Oberstar 
Brown (CA) Gonzalez Obey 
Bruce Gray (PA) Owens (NY) 
Bryant Guarini Panetta 
Carper Hall (OH) Pease 
Clay Hayes (IL) Pelosi 
Coelho Hertel Perkins 
Collins Jacobs Rangel 
Conte Jontz Rodino 
Conyers Kastenmeier Rostenkowski 
Coyne Kennedy Roybal 
Crockett Kildee Russo 
DeFazio Kleczka Sabo 
Dellums Leach (IA) Savage 
Dixon Lehman (CA) Sawyer 
Dorgan (ND) Lehman (FL) Scheuer 
Downey Leland Schneider 
Durbin Levin (MI) 
Dymally Levine (CA) Schumer 
Early Lewis (GA) Shays 
Eckart Lowry (WA) Sikorski 
Edwards(CA) Markey Skages 


Mr. Yates for, with Mr. Boulter against. 
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Smith (FL) Torres 4 9 Robert Swemmer 8 1525 
Sem Tan Williams Smith, Robert Tallon Weber The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
Stark Traxler Wolpe (OR) Tauke Weldon Gray of Illinois). The Chair thanks all 
Dedas wont Wren 3 ai * wan the Members for their patience in the 
Synar Waxman Spence Thomas (CA) Wilson last rollcall which was unavoidable. 
Spratt Thomas (GA) Wise Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
NOES—299 poor ara 8 8 yield myself such time as I may con- 
Akaka Frenzel open Stangeland Valentine Wylie sume. 
828 98 Mocicekey Stenholm Vander Jagt Fan e As I stated earlier, my amendment 
Annunzio Gallo McCollum — — Youns (PL) to fund SDI at $3.7 billion is the same 
Anthony Gaydos McCrery — eee as the Armed Services Committee 
Applegate Gekas rin iach figure. I am compelled to offer this 
23 ———4 24e ach NO 5 amendment because the king of the 
Aspin Gingrich McHugh Biaggi Hastert hill” does not allow the committee po- 
Goodling MoMillan (NC) Boulter se ag sition to be considered or voted on. 
Gordon McMillen (MD) Daub McDade Udall 
0 „„ 
e. 
Grant Miller (OH) 
i Maes © 1810 down on the reoommendation of the 
Gress Mollohan The Clerk announced the following SDI. The committee's figure of $3.7 
Gunderson Montgomery pairs: billion had strong bipartisan support 
prt oh 8 On this vote: when we marked up this year’s bill, in- 


cluding my support and that of Chair- 


Hansen ‘urphy Mr. Hawkins for, with Mr. Daub against. man ASPIN. 
. — 3 Mr. ROYBAL changed his vote from I have heard several of my Democrat 

me “no” to “aye.” colleagues argue here today that $3.7 
Hayes (LA) Nagle 
Hefley Natcher So the amendment was rejected. billion is where they would like SDI to 
Hefner eal The result of the vote was an- end up after conference. Just once I 
cil Bawn. nounced as above recorded. wish the House would stand up and be 
Hiler Nielson ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE CHAIR counted on what it honestly believes is 
en T The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. the right figure for SDI. 
Hopkins One (ur) Gray of Illinois). The Chair will an- Let me just emphasize that provid- 
Horton Oxley nounce that prior to the next vote ing $3.7 billion for SDI represents no 
eton Members will be advised whether or real growth over the fiscal year 1988 
Bubbard 3 not the electronic voting system is op- SDI budget. It provides approximately 
Huckaby 88 erating. Z- percent inflation only. 
Hughes The technicians are working on the Moreover, $3.7 billion is an 18-per- 
Hunter Pepper fully by the tim cent reduction from the President’s 
Hutto Petri system and hope: y by the e we 
Hyde Pickett complete debate on the next amend- 8 gone bade for ir — 5 a 
J!! ee a eee 
Jeffords Price a BT as — If, as I expect, the House adopts the 
Jenkins Pursell Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, 5 

Bennett amendment, it will have re 
— (SD)? Rahal pursuant to the rule, I offer an amend- duced the fiscal year 1989 SDI budget 
Jones (NC) Ravenel ment. by 50 percent. There is only one wa 
Jones (TN) The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The that the House cam approve the com. 
Kanjorski Rhodes Clerk will designate the amendment. mittee’s position on SDI funding—it 
Kasten a The text of the amendment is as fol- must defeat the Bennett amendment 
Kemp Rinaldo lows: which will be voted on after this 
2 5 8 5 araea or Mr. 2 amendment. 
e out section page b e 
Kolter Robinson Providing no real growth for a Presi- 
Konnyu Roe ma pn e 18) and insert in lieu thereof qent's highest priority program is bad 
Kostmayer Rogers 2 , 
Kyl Rose SEC. 211. FUNDING FOR FISCAL YEAR 1989. — 0 $ R N — sem 
LaFalce Roth Of the amounts appropriated pursuant to my amendment an Aore Rapora. 
eee section 201 or otherwise made available to i 05 . re om 
anion Rowland (GA) the Department of Defense for research, de- 1y, tO VO o on the ett amend- 
Latta Saiki velopment, test, and evaluation for fiscal ment. 
Leath (TX) Saxton year 1989, not more than $3,701,000,000 may Mr. Chairman, I yield the balance of 
Lent Schaefer be obligated for the Strategic Defense Initi- my time to the distinguished gentle- 
pi — 5 a ative. man from New Jersey [Mr. Courter], 
Lightfoot Sensenbrenner The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. who has long had a real interest in 
Lipinski Sharp Under the rule, the gentleman from this program. 
Livingston Shae Alabama [Mr. DICKINSON] will be rec- Mr. COURTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
Iopa 9 ognized for 5 minutes and a Member thank the gentleman from Alabama 
Lowery (CA) a crt will be recognized for 5 . ray aSa 50 9 — sue 
een utes. maining rtan 

111 Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Chairman, I rise amendment. 
Tamara Slaughter (Ny) in opposition to the amendment. The one point I guess I want to 
Mack Slaughter (VA) The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The make very clear is the fact that is the 
MacKay 8 gentleman from Florida [Mr. BeN- committee position. As much as the 
oe — — NJ) NETT] will be recognized for 5 minutes rules require, because of the king-of- 
Marlenee Smith (TX) in opposition to the amendment. the-hill situation, we have the Dickin- 
Martin 8 : a. Denny The Chair recognizes the gentleman son amendment at $3.7 billion. It is im- 


from Alabama [Mr. DICKINSON]. 


portant to keep in mind for everybody 
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that comes to the floor and votes and 
who may not be present at this par- 
ticular juncture that this is the bipar- 
tisan position. This is the Committee 
on Armed Services position. This is 
the position of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Asprn], the chairman 
of the Committee on Armed Services. 
He voted $3.7 billion. This position is 
not a real growth over last year. It is 
flat from last year. 

This is the position certainly that 
this body ought to vote for. You must 
vote on the committee position. It is 
the Aspin position, the Dickinson posi- 
tion, $3.7 billion. This is the key vote. 

The second thing I wanted to say is 
we have had, because of this debate, 
extreme positions, extremely high, ac- 
cording to some perspectives, extreme- 
ly low, according to other perspectives. 
This particular position means that all 
of the essential programs that are so 
important for the research, the devel- 
opment, in order to prove that the 
United States can defend itself against 
an attack, whether that attack is 
launched by mistake or computer 
error. 

Talking about computer errors, we 
just had one in this body as we were 
sitting here; we saw the lights flash, 
and Members’ “no” votes were put on 
the “yes” column, and “yes” votes 
were put on the “no” column. There 
was a gentleman who correctly point- 
ed out that there was a software prob- 
lem. But if you have a software prob- 
lem in a ballistic missile program, it 
can be launched by error. This body 
should vote yes on this $3.7 billion, the 
position of the Committee on Armed 
Services, and no real increase over last 
year. 

It has been said that in life you can 
go up or you can go down. We are not 
asking certainly for less funding in 
strategic defense this year over last 
year. We are not, by virtue of this 
Dickinson amendment, asking for an 
appreciable increase over the level of 
essential funding. 

If you talk to Abe Abrahamson, who 
is the head of the SDI office, he will 
say that this is the very bare minimum 
they need in order for full research in 
the various types of components and 
programs essential for researching the 
possibility of protecting our homeland, 
protecting America against a threat of 
a ballistic missile strike. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Aspin], the chairman. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to just say that my position is, on 
this amendment, that I am, in fact, 
going to support the Bennett amend- 
ment at this time. 

I did support in the committee, and I 
do believe that where the committee 
has come out is about the right place 
to come out, but where we hit, where 
we came out in the committee was 
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before the Senate had a chance to 
vote on this issue. If the Senate had 
come in at a reasonable level, I would 
joe be supporting the committee posi- 
tion. 

The Senate number is $4.6 billion. If 
we now support the Bennett amend- 
ment, we will end up, if we split the 
difference, at about where the com- 
mittee position is. 

I think the right move for the House 
right now is to support the Bennett 
amendment. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. SKELTON]. 

Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Chairman, earli- 
er during the debate I intended to set 
forth all of the various aspects of the 
amendments, and in so doing, I had 
hoped to separate the wheat from the 
chaff. 

Let me briefly reiterate what we are 
doing here on all of these SDI amend- 
ments. Taking into consideration that 
the committee came out with a $4.1 
billion figure, and that the Senate 
Armed Services Committee came out 
with a $4.6 billion figure, now, the fig- 
ures I gave and give include research 
and development, Department of 
Energy money and military construc- 
tion money. 

We have already voted on two 
amendments. The gentleman from Ar- 
izona [Mr. KYL] sought 4.9, and had 
that been adopted and a split between 
the Senate position and ours, we 
would have come out with 4.7. The 
gentleman from California [Mr. DEL- 
LuMs] had $1.3 billion, and a split with 
the Senate, we would have come out 
with $3 billion. The gentleman from 
Alabama has the figure that was 
agreed upon in the Committee on 
Armed Services, $4.1 billion, and a 
split with the Senate would end up 4.3. 

The gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
BENNETT] has an amendment which 
will be heard shortly at $3.5 billion, 
and split with the Senate, it will end 
up at $4.1 billion, which coincidentally 
is the figure that the committee 
agreed upon a bit earlier. 

I think this may give us a bit better 
idea as to what we are doing and 
where we are going, separating the 
facts as we now know them. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. RIDGE]. 

Mr. RIDGE. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to remind our colleagues basically 
what happened last year when we ad- 
dressed this issue in a similar fashion. 

Congressman BENNETT and those 
who supported his amendment capped 
spending in this Chamber at $3.1 bil- 
lion, but once it was reported back of 
conference, the SDI Program received 
a very hefty increase taking us, I 
think, to the area of $3.9 billion. 

I certainly think we can anticipate 
that history will repeat itself, and I 
think we have to be mindful of that. 
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Second, this amendment is somewhat 
illusory, because it says the spending 
is going to be capped at $3.7 billion. 
Please understand that there are $300 
to $400 million in SDI related pro- 
grams in the DOE. These are pro- 
grams that will promote additional re- 
search programs in SDI, and I hope 
my colleagues are mindful of that. 
Third, when this program was initiat- 
ed, we thought it was prudent for this 
country to engage and embark upon a 
course that took us into a prudent, 
long-term careful research program 
for ballistic-missile defense. Clearly 
that should remain our objective 
rather than rushing out to the early 
deployment. We have seen during the 
past couple of years a successive varie- 
ty of technologies that pro-SDI scien- 
tists have researched and found to be 
inadequate. I urge my colleagues to 
vote against this amendment. The 
next vote on the Bennett amendment 
authorizes the most appropriate form 
of funding. 
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Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield my remaining 1 minute to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. HocH- 
BRUECKNER]. 

Mr. HOCHBRUECKNER. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
Dickinson amendment. I believe that 
$4.1 billion is clearly overkill relative 
to the work that we need to do to have 
a robust research program for star 
wars. 

I would like to point out that the 
final budget that we will spend this 
year in terms of defense will be $299.5 
billion, and clearly there are many 
conventional programs that need to be 
supported. 

I have in my hand an E-2 Grumman 
Hawkeye aircraft model. The Coast 
Guard has used two of these aircraft 
very effectively to reduce the flow of 
narcotics into Florida and the Caribbe- 
an area over the past 2 years. Clearly 
if the Dickinson amendment is passed 
we will lose the opportunity to provide 
additional money for this kind of con- 
ventional defense support. 

This is where we need to put the 
money. So the choice we have today is 
to put money into a theoretical star 
wars in space or to put our taxpayers 
money into the drug war here on 
Earth. I vote for Earth. Let us wait for 
space later. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
Gray of Illinois). All time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. DICKINSON]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman pro tempore announced 
that the noes appeared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 
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The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—ayes 190, noes 
227, not voting 14, as follows: 


{Roll No. 100] 
AYES—190 

Anderson Hiler Quillen 
Archer Holloway Ravenel 
Armey Hopkins Regula 
Badham Houghton Rhodes 
Baker Hubbard Richardson 
Ballenger Huckaby Rinaldo 
Barnard Hunter Ritter 
Bartlett Hutto Roberts 
Barton Hyde Robinson 
Bateman Inhofe Rogers 
Bentley Ireland Roth 
Bereuter Jenkins Rowland (CT) 
Bevill Johnson (CT) Rowland (GA) 
Bilirakis Kasich Saiki 
Biiley Kemp Saxton 
Boehlert Kolbe Schaefer 
Broomfield Konnyu Schuette 
Brown (CO) Kyl Schulze 
Buechner Lagomarsino Sensenbrenner 
Bunning Latta Shaw 
Burton Leath (TX) Shumway 
Byron Lent Shuster 
Callahan Lewis (CA) Sisisky 
Chappell Lewis (FL) Skeen 
Cheney Lipinski Skelton 
Clinger Livingston Slaughter (VA) 
Coleman (MO) Lloyd Smith (NJ) 
Coleman (TX) Lott Smith (TX) 
Combest Lowery (CA) Smith, Denny 
Coughlin Lujan (OR) 
Courter Lukens, Donald Smith, Robert 
Craig Lungren (NH) 
Crane Mack Smith, Robert 
Dannemeyer Madigan (OR) 

Marlenee Solomon 
Davis (IL) Martin (IL) Spence 
Davis (MI) Martin (NY) Spratt 

McCandless Stallings 
DeWine McCollum Stangeland 
Dickinson McCrery Stenholm 
DioGuardi McCurdy Stratton 
Dornan (CA) McDade Stump 
Dreier McEwen Sundquist 
Edwards(OK) McGrath Sweeney 
Emerson McMillan (NC) Swindall 
English McMillen (MD) Tauzin 
Erdreich Michel Taylor 
Fawell Miller (OH) Thomas (CA) 
Fields Miller (WA) Thomas (GA) 
Flippo Molinari Upton 
Frenzel Montgomery Vander Jagt 
Gallegly Moorhead Vucanovich 
Gallo Morrison (WA) Walker 
Gekas Murtha Weber 
Gilman Myers Weldon 
Gingrich Nelson Whittaker 
Gregg Nichols Whitten 
Hall (TX) Nielson Wilson 
Hammerschmidt Oxley Wolf 
Hansen Packard Wortley 
Harris Parris Wylie 
Hatcher Pashayan Young (AK) 
Hefley Petri Young (FL) 
Hefner Pickle 
Herger Porter 

NOES—227 

Ackerman Boucher Conte 
Akaka Boxer Conyers 
Alexander Brennan Cooper 
Andrews Brooks Coyne 
Annunzio Brown (CA) Crockett 
Anthony Bruce 
Applegate Bryant Dellums 
Aspin Bustamante Derrick 
Atkins Campbell 
AuCoin Cardin Dingell 
Bates Carper Dixon 
Beilenson Carr Donnelly 
Bennett Chandler Dorgan (ND) 
Berman Chapman Dowdy 
Bilbray Clarke Downey 
Boggs Clay Durbin 
Boland Clement Dwyer 
Bonior Coats Dymally 
Bonker Coble Early 
Borski Coelho Eckart 
Bosco Collins Edwards (CA) 
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Espy Kostmayer Rahall 
Evans LaFalce Ridge 
Fascell Lancaster Rodino 
Fazio Lantos Roe 
Feighan Leach (IA) Rose 
Fish Lehman (CA) Rostenkowski 
Flake Lehman (FL) Roukema 
Florio Leland Roybal 
Foglietta Levin (MI) Russo 
Foley Levine (CA) Sabo 
Ford (MI) Lewis (GA) Savage 
Ford (TN) Lightfoot Sawyer 
Frank Lowry (WA) Scheuer 
Frost Luken, Thomas Schneider 
Garcia Schroeder 
Gaydos Manton Schumer 
Gejdenson Markey Sharp 
Gephardt Martinez Shays 
Gibbons Matsui Sikorski 
Glickman Mavroules Skages 
Gonzalez Mazzoli Slattery 
McCloskey Slaughter (NY) 
Gordon McHugh Smith (FL) 
Gradison Meyers Smith (IA) 
Grandy Mfume Smith (NE) 
Grant Miller (CA) Snowe 
Gray (IL) ta Solarz 
Gray (PA) Moakley St Germain 
Green Mollohan Staggers 
Guarini Moody Stark 
Gunderson Morella Studds 
Hall (OH) Morrison(CT) Swift 
Hamilton Mrazek Synar 
Hayes (IL) Murphy Tallon 
Hayes (LA) Nagle Tauke 
Henry Natcher Torres 
Hertel Neal Torricelli 
Hochbrueckner Nowak Towns 
Horton Oakar Traficant 
Hoyer Oberstar Traxler 
Hughes Obey Valentine 
Jacobs Olin Vento 
Jeffords Visclosky 
Johnson (SD) Owens (NY) Volkmer 
Jones (NC) Owens (UT) Walgren 
Jones (TN) Panetta Watkins 
Jontz Patterson Waxman 
Kanjorski Pease Weiss 
Kaptur Pelosi Wheat 
Kastenmeier Penny Williams 
Kennedy Pepper Wise 
Kennelly Perkins Wolpe 
Kildee Pickett Wyden 
Kleczka Price Yatron 
Kolter Pursell 
NOT VOTING—14 
Dyson Ray 
Boulter Hastert Stokes 
Daub Hawkins Udall 
de la Garza Mica Yates 
Duncan Rangel 
o 1555 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
On this vote: 


Mr. Boulter for, with Mr. Yates against. 

Mr. Daub for, with Mr. Hawkins against. 

Mr. WOLPE changed his vote from 
“aye” to “no.” 

Mr. RICHARDSON changed his 
vote from “no” to “aye.” 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. MICHEL 
was allowed to speak out of order.) 

LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time for the purpose of inquiring 
of the distinguished majority leader if 
he might enlighten us on the program 
for the balance of today and tomorrow 
and, frankly, for the duration maybe 
of this bill, whatever is in store for the 
membership. 
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Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington, the distin- 
guished majority leader. 

Mr. FOLEY. I thank the distin- 
guished minority leader for yielding to 
me. 

Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this 
announcement is not to inform Mem- 
bers on the details of next week’s 
schedule but, after consulting with the 
distinguished gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. MICHEL] and the chairman of the 
committee, the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. AsPprn] and the ranking 
minority member, the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. DICKINSON] it seemed 
advisable to perhaps give Members a 
general idea of the plan for the rest of 
this week. 

It is the intention of the committee 
to proceed to finish the section on SDI 
and to consider the possibility of the 
Aspin amendment. The thought is 
that would probably be concluded 
about 6 p.m. this evening, or before. 

At that point the chairman will 
move that the Committee rise and we 
will take up a concurrent resolution 
regarding exports from Alaskan oil. 

When that is concluded, we expect 
about 7:30, the House would conclude 
its business for today. 

We will return tomorrow and contin- 
ue consideration of the DOD authori- 
zation bill with the program worked 
out between the two leaders of the 
committee. We would expect to con- 
clude the business of the House by 4 
to 5 o’clock tomorrow afternoon at 
which point the House would adjourn 
to meet at noon on Monday, there 
being no votes on Friday. 

On Monday we would take up debate 
only on suspensions and put over the 
votes ordered on Monday’s suspen- 
sions until Tuesday. I now pause for 
applause from both sides of the aisle. 

We will continue consideration of 
the Suspension Calendar on Tuesday. 
Votes on suspensions on both Monday 
and Tuesday will be taken on Tuesday 
and we will return to this bill on 
Wednesday with the understanding we 
would hope to finish it on that day. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHEL. I yield to the distin- 
guished ranking member of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. DICKINSON. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to in- 
quire of the distinguished majority 
leader, I am not sure whether he mis- 
spoke or I misunderstood. Reading 
from the printed program that had 
been planned for today, the next item 
of business would be the offer of the 
gentleman from Florida’s [Mr. BEN- 
NETT] 10-minute amendment. Then we 
would go into SDI phase 1, general 
debate 60 minutes, and then that 
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would be followed by the Spratt 
amendment of 10 minutes, 

Now following that it had been the 
intention of the chairman, as I under- 
stand it, to go to en bloc amendments 
and possibly then to add-back, to take 
up the money that had been made 
available from whatever deletions 
there might be from the SDI Program. 

The leader referred to the Aspin 
amendment. I do not know what that 


Mr. FOLEY. If the gentleman will 
yield, I misspoke; the add-back amend- 
ment was the amendment I was refer- 
ring to. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Did I recount the 
sequence of events as the chairman of 
the committee understands them? 

Mr. ASPIN. If I may respond to the 
gentleman from Alabama, it is the in- 
tention of what we would like to finish 
today between now and 6 o'clock to- 
night when we yield the floor to the 
concurrent resolution, to do the 10 
minutes, then vote on the Bennett 
amendment; to do the 60 minutes, and 
the 10 minutes on the Spratt amend- 
ment, to do the add-back amendment 
and to do the en bloc amendment. We 
would like to do all four of those be- 
tween now and 6 p.m. If we cannot 
complete the whole program, we will 
do as much of it as we can. 

Mr. DICKINSON. But the gentle- 
man would take the add-back prior to 
the en bloc? 

Mr. ASPIN. Yes, the gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. DICKINSON. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. BENNETT 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Chairman, pur- 
suant to the rule, I offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
Gray of Illinois). The Clerk will desig- 
nate the amendment. 

The text of the amendment is as fol- 
lows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BENNETT: 
Strike out section 211 (page 19, line 13 
through line 18) and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 

SEC. 211. FUNDING FOR THE STRATEGIC DEFENSE 
INITIATIVE FOR FISCAL YEAR 1989. 

Of the amounts appropriated pursuant to 
section 201 or otherwise made available to 
the Department of Defense for research, de- 
velopment, test, and evaluation for fiscal 
year 1989, not more than $3,183,000,000 may 
be obligated for the Strategic Defense Initi- 
ative (SDI). 

Page 17, line 1, strike out “For the De- 
fense Agencies, 88.604, 304.000“ and insert in 
lieu thereof “For the Defense Agencies, 
$8,087,304,000". 

Page 208, line 11, strike out “Falcon Air 
Force Station, Colorado, $65,000,000” and 
insert in lieu thereof “Falcon Air Force Sta- 
tion, Colorado, $54,000,000”. 

Page 212, line 8, strike out “$748,000,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof 8737, 000, 000“. 

Page 212, line 11, strike out 8260, 761,000 
and insert in lieu thereof “‘$249,761,000”. 

Page 214, insert the following after line 4: 

(C) RESTRICTION ON CERTAIN FunpInc.—Of 
the amounts appropriated pursuant to this 
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section or otherwise made available to the 
Department of Defense for fiscal year 1989, 
not more than $54,000,000 may be obligated 
or expended for use in planning and con- 
struction of a National Test Facility for the 
Strategic Defense Initiative at Falcon Air 
Force Base, Colorado. 

Page 237, strike out lines 2 through 9 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

(a) PROGRAMS, PROJECTS, AND ACTIVITIES OF 
THE DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY RELATING TO THE 
STRATEGIC DEFENSE INITIATIVE.—Of the 
funds appropriated to the Department of 
Energy for fiscal year 1989 for operating ex- 
penses and plant and capital equipment, not 
more than $245,000,000 may be obligated or 
expended for programs, projects, and activi- 
ties of the Department of Energy relating to 
the Strategic Defense Initiative. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Pur- 
suant to the rule, the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. BENNETT] will be recog- 
nized for 5 minutes and the Member 
opposed will be recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. BENNETT]. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. FOGLIETTA]. 

Mr. FOGLIETTA. Mr. Chairman, | rise in 
support of the amendment offered by Mr. 
BENNETT and Mr. RIDGE to limit SDI funds to 
$3% billion. | use the word “limit” here in a 
loose fashion given that that level actually 
represents a $400 million increase over the 
amount authorized by the House last year. 
This is not a reduction; it is a sensible level 
which adequately reflects the times. 

Five years ago, when President Reagan 
made his now-famous star wars speech, the 
Defense budget was rapidly rising with wide 
congressional and public support. Further- 
more, United States-Soviet arms control nego- 
tiations were deadlocked, with both Nation’s 
festering a climate of accusation and hostility. 

We are now in a new era which demands 
changed priorities. First off, public support for 
higher Defense spending has evaporated; the 
enormous budget deficit and its implications 
for our economy have forced all of us to 
search for ways to trim the budget. Defense 
spending has reached a plateau and previous 
budget projections have been scrapped in 
favor of more reasonable levels. 

Second, the prospects for a historic arms 
reduction agreement have never been greater. 
As President Reagan prepares for his fourth, 
and probably final meeting with Soviet Gener- 
al Secretary Gorbachev, 50-percent reduc- 
tions in the long-range, strategic nuclear mis- 
siles is a viable possibility—so long as the SDI 
question is settled. 

Does Congress want to divert money from 
much-needed conventional programs, readi- 
ness, and sustainability for this pie-in-the-sky 
missile defense? Does Congress want to actu- 
ally lower our capability to deter nuclear war? 
Does Congress want to send a signal to the 
Soviets that the United States is rushing 
ahead with an uncontrolled SDI Program, un- 
dercutting the opportunities to reverse the 
arms race. 

It is obvious to me that the answer to all of 
these questions is a resounding “no.” Con- 
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gress should say “yes” to this critical amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 30 seconds to the gentleman 
from Oregon [Mr. AUCOIN]. 

Mr. AvCOIN. Mr. Chairman, last 
week the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr. WALKER] said on the floor 
that the leadership was refusing to 
allow even one antidrug amendment 
on this bill, and he said that was “ap- 
palling.” 

Well, he was wrong. 

Let me put it to my friends on the 
Republican right: Here’s your anti- 
drug vote opportunity. 

Pass the Bennett amendment and 
we'll follow with a transfer of $350 
million in star wars savings to drug 
interdiction, 

Vote down the Bennett amendment, 
and you take $300 million from the 
war on drugs. 

Of course, you do have to choose be- 
tween star wars or drug wars. But 
that’s OK. The American people want 
to know your priorities. 


o 1605 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. SPRATT]. 

Mr, SPRATT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of this amendment for the 
same reasons that the chairman of our 
Committee on Armed Services has 
stated previously. I voted for the Dick- 
inson position just a minute ago. I 
voted in committee to have an SDI 
budget that included inflation for this 
year, but I feel, if we are going to 
obtain that level of funding, our best 
position is to go into conference at the 
level the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
BENNETT] proposes, because inevitably, 
looking back over the history of the 
last 3 years dealing in conference, we 
will end up about where the commit- 
tee was. 

So, for that reason above all I sup- 
port the gentleman's position and urge 
others to do the same. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
serve the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Gray of Illinois). The gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. DICKINSON] is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes to speak in opposi- 
tion to the amendment. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
would hate very much if anyone would 
interpret an add back of any portion 
of this bill for drug purposes, drug 
interdiction, as a partisan issue. Noth- 
ing could be further from the truth. 
The chairman and I have discussed 
this. I know exactly how much is going 
back in. 

As a matter of fact, we have agreed 
that of the amount going back in, 
about 60 percent goes in for procure- 
ment, and about 40 percent for oper- 
ation and maintenance. 
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The Members on my side of the aisle 
over here would like to see more activi- 
ty in the antidrug enforcement, and 
certainly there is nothing partisan 
about this. There is no Democrat 
stamp on it. Nobody is claiming credit 
for it. But, Mr. Chairman, I guess it is 
only natural that some people would 
like to claim credit for it. This is not 
the case, Mr. Chairman. We are just as 
much, if not more so, in favor of more 
strict drug enforcement than the gen- 
tleman that just spoke. 

Let me say the committee position is 
$3.7 billion for SDI. Mr. BENNETT will 
take a half a billion dollars out of this, 
which is totally unacceptable accord- 
ing to the administration, to General 
Abramson, who is head of the SDI 
effort, and to the Department of De- 
fense. 

If my colleagues vote “no” on the 
Bennett amendment, my colleagues 
support the committee, support the 
committee position, and I would urge 
the Members to support the commit- 
tee that has jurisdiction, that has 
heard the argument, knows the facts 
and reported out even with the chair- 
man’s vote, the 3.7 that would be the 
committee position, and my colleagues 
will get that position by voting “no” to 
Bennett to take out half a billion dol- 
lars more. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield such time as 
he may consume to the very distin- 
guished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Kasicu]. 

Mr. KASICH. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to reemphasize the gentle- 
man’s position, and that is that we al- 
ready have cut the amended request 
about $1.7 billion. Now we are going to 
go even further and make a reduction 
of another half a billion dollars, which 
I think is really going to jeopardize 
much of the vital research that has to 
be done on the SDI Program. 

Mr. Chairman, with the reports of 
Saudi purchases of surface-to-surface 
missiles from the Chinese with 1,600 
miles in range, with the recent reports 
of Libya attempting to buy surface-to- 
surface missiles from Brazil, with the 
spread to Third World countries of the 
use of surface-to-surface missiles, now 
is not the time to make a half-a-bil- 
lion-dollar additional cut in the SDI 
Program and delay our ability to do 
the kind of effective research that 
needs to be done in order to make 
some very vital determinations. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. PICKLE]. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Chairman, we face 
several amendments today which pro- 
pose to cut funding for the strategic 
defense initiative, and several more 
proposals to restructure the SDI Pro- 


gram. 

It is obvious that many attitudes are 
changing on these issues, even within 
the administration. Scientists are re- 
thinking their positions on the viabili- 
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ty of the system. This sort of scientific 
debate is healthy and should be ex- 
pected. At the same time, our negotia- 
tors are attempting to overcome obsta- 
cles in achieving an arms control 
agreement with the Soviets. Once 
again, there is much debate on the 
proposed SDI system. 

Since this program was unveiled, bil- 
lions of dollars have been spent to re- 
search and develop the technologies 
which might support creation of a 
space-based defensive system. Our 
Government has encouraged and 
funded research on the part of private 
companies and institutions in develop- 
ing and improving these important 
technologies. 

Mr. Chairman, it’s hard to argue 
against research and development. 
Such research always produces civilian 
spinoffs, even though it is impossible 
for us to calculate today what they 
might be. We are all familiar with the 
spinoffs from research in the early 
years of our Space Program—ranging 
from freeze-dried food to new medical 
technologies. The technology current- 
ly being developed for SDI, like that 
of the Space Program, holds the op- 
portunity for limitless commercial 
spinoffs; for example, more sophisti- 
cated computers, enhanced radar de- 
tection and tracking, improvements in 
conventional weaponry, to name just a 
few. 

We should not, on the basis of policy 
differences, decide to terminate or cur- 
tail this sort of groundbreaking re- 
search and development. The scientif- 
ic community deserves our continued 
interest and support. Mr. Chairman, 
even if this SDI system is never de- 
ployed, I maintain that there will be a 
wealth of technology springing from 
the laboratories of our Nation that 
will benefit our society and our econo- 
my. I want to urge my colleagues to 
consider this aspect of the SDI debate 
when you cast your votes on the meas- 
ures before us. Do not suffocate vital 
scientific exploration by cutting off 
the air for SDI research. 

Thus, Mr. Chairman, I do not favor 
the reduction of SDI funds as pro- 
posed by Mr. BENNETT. We have re- 
duced the SDI funds enough this year, 
and we ought not to reduce them fur- 
ther. We should support the commit- 
tee. 
Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1% minutes to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. RIDGE]. 

Mr. RIDGE. My colleagues, I want 
the Members to recall the historic 
characterization of the SDI Program 
as it was initially conceived. My col- 
leagues remember some of the TV ad- 
vertisements in support of that pro- 
gram. Remember the nonnuclear, ab- 
solutely fail-safe astrodome concept 
that was going to protect everybody 
everywhere? That was the mission, 
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and that was the architecture, and 
that was the characterization of the 
SDI Program. 

We have seen during the past 5 or 6 
years that both the mission and the 
architecture have begun to change. 
We are beginning to see that scien- 
tists, pro-SDI scientists, as they go 
through the process of examining and 
then eliminating technologies which 
apply and do not apply, have run into 
some very, very difficult problems, so 
let us not kid ourselves that we should 
not continue a level of funding for 
basic, prudent, reasonable research. 
Everyone who supports the Bennett 
amendment is certainly supporting 
that in a very, very aggressive fashion. 

Let us not forget as well, my col- 
leagues, that last year, when we 
capped spending in this body at 3.1, we 
reported it back out of conference at 
almost $4 billion, and, deja vu, it will 
happen again this year. And, if any of 
my colleagues had any assurance that 
the Dickinson amendment would pre- 
vail in conference, 3.7, the gentleman 
from Florida and I would not be offer- 
ing this amendment. 

Everybody said that 3.7 is the mark. 
Well, it may be the mark, but we know 
that unless you adopt the Bennett 
amendment we are not going to see it 
when it is reported back. 
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Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. OLIN]. 

Mr. OLIN. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding me this 
time. 

Mr. Chairman, it is very evident to 
everybody here, I think, that the ma- 
jority of this House support the SDI 
program. We do that really for two 
reasons. One is that we think this pro- 
gram will help us keep from being sur- 
prised by the Soviet military one of 
these days in this area. 

We also think we can find out 
whether it is going to be possible to 
develop a ballistic missile defense 
system that will increase military sta- 
bility in the world. Both of these ob- 
jections can be achieved through a 
robust research program that has con- 
sistent funding. 

Many of us do not want to get side- 
tracked on an escalation of the pro- 
gram through early deployment which 
we are not ready for, which is prema- 
ture and would cut into the fundamen- 
tal research that is needed. 

The point of the Bennett amend- 
ment, which has been demonstrated I 
think here many times, is to keep the 
funding level for SDI level at $4.1 bil- 
lion. That is plenty of money to do 
this program. We are going to need to 
stick with that for a number of years 
to get the program done. 

So I urge the Members to consider 
that fact. Remember that the Bennett 
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amendment is right for the SDI. Vote 
for it. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the balance of my time to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. 
Fazio]. 

Mr. DICKS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FAZIO. I yield to the gentleman 
from Washington. 

Mr. DICKS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
strong support of the Bennett amend- 
ment. 

Mr. FAZIO. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
strong support of the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. BENNETT] and the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. RIDGE]. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is very im- 
portant that we support the Bennett 
amendment to reach the committee’s 
goal of about $4.1 billion in the next 
fiscal year, because we have got to 
look down the road at the additional 
defense costs that are accruing. 

We talked a lot about the INF agree- 
ment and the additional conventional 
costs that will occur as the result of 
the signing of that treaty, which we 
all support. 

Most of us are not aware, as Gen. 
Brent Scowcroft has told us, that if we 
get a START agreement similar to the 
one that has been offered we are going 
to have to pay more to modernize our 
strategic forces to disperse our launch- 
ers so that we do not have all our birds 
on a few Tridents and a relatively few 
MX missiles. 

We have already heard from Mr. 
Carlucci that we are going to have to 
cut $250 billion in the next 5 years out 
of anticipated defense expenditures if 
we have 2 percent real growth, and I 
do not think very many of us expect to 
have 2 percent real growth for the 
next several years. We simply cannot 
afford to force feed more into the SDI. 

This is a balanced, modest amendment. 

The amendment does not gut SDI. The 
amendment provides $3.5 billion for a sub- 
stantial research program, $400 million more 
than the House approved last year. 

What this amendment seeks to do is simply 
provide some funding stability to the program. 

SDI has grown faster than almost any other 
weapons program in history, growing from $1 
billion in fiscal year 1984 to over $4 billion in 
the current fiscal year. Last year, the SDI 
budget jumped 11 percent even while the rest 
of the defense budget declined by 3 percent. 

Even those most optimistic about the poten- 
tial effectiveness of some of the SDI technol- 
ogies cannot escape the unavoidable and 
nearly unfathomable price tag of this program. 

During a recent meeting with General 
Abrahamson, | asked him how we could afford 
SDI, and he simply stated that the administra- 
tion’s request for SDI in fiscal 1989 fits within 
the administration's request for defense and 
that number is consistent with the budget 
summit. 

But what about fiscal 1990, or fiscal 1991 or 
the year after that? 
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General Abrahamson had no answers, in 
essence deferring to Congress to find the 
funds and set the priorities. 

It’s time that we limit funding for SDI in an 
effort to curb demands on the defense budget 
in the future. 

By General Abrahamson's own estimates, 
the first phase of SDI alone will have a price 
tag of up to $150 billion. 

In a time of limited growth in our defense 
budgets, can we afford to spend $150 billion 
on a deployment scheme that even the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff admit would stop—at most—30 
percent of the warheads in a full-scale Soviet 
attack? 

Can we afford to gut our strategic modern- 
ization program or conventional forces or our 
critical readiness accounts, giving us a hollow 
military, to invest in a system that the Office 
of Technology Assessment says would likely 
suffer a “catastrophic failure” the first, and 
presumably only, time it is used? 

The answer to all of these questions is 
clearly no, we can't afford it. 

| support a substantial SDI research pro- 
gram; $3.5 billion is a significant investment in 
SDI. But a true defense that improves crisis 
stability and enhances national security will 
be be brought about by throwing money at 

l. 

Mr. Chairman, under the Bennett amend- 
ment, funding SDI at $3.5 billion in fiscal 1989, 
we can maintain a substantial research pro- 
gram that will leave us with more than an inef- 
fective, destabilizing defense based on 30- 
year-old kinetic energy technology and con- 
ventional and strategic forces that have been 
hollowed out by years of lost battles over lim- 
ited defense modernization dollars. 

| urge adoption of the amendment that will 
start us down the path of responsible strategic 
defense budgets and goals; | urge adoption of 
the Bennett-Ridge amendment. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, 
the amendment of the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. BENNETT] and his 
supporters reminds me of the little 
boy who did not want to hurt his 
puppy, so he just cut off his tail one 
inch at a time. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield the balance of 
our time to the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. Courter]. 

Mr. COURTER. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not know whether I can do any better 
than that. 

When the SDI Program was origi- 
nally conceived, we knew that it would 
take about $26 billion over 5 years to 
do the type of dedicated research in 
order to have a defensive system that 
we could use. 

There are consequences to every 
vote. I think a lot of people in this 
Chamber are saying, “I believe in SDI, 
but I want to cut significant money 
from it.” 

The Bennett amendment cuts $600 
million from basic research necessary 
to achieve the idea of America defend- 
ing itself. That $600 million has conse- 
quences. 

The $26 billion over a period of time 
is going to be needed whether we have 
the Bennett amendment or not. The 
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point is, we have to prove this technol- 
ogy as soon as possible. 

This amendment will mean we are 
going to shove off that day while the 
Soviet Union does their research, 
when they have all their scientists, 
when they are spending as much on 
defense that they spend on offense, we 
are going to have a date further on 
the horizon before we can justify de- 
ployment of this system. 

Vote no on the Bennett amendment. 
It is going to hurt significantly the re- 
search program. 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Chairman, | have never 
supported SDI at the level requested by the 
President. But | believe that the SDI research 
should go forward. Each year | try to support 
an affordable, viable level of spending, usually 
opposing large increases. 

Based on my previous years’ record, | am 
tempted to vote for the Bennett amendment. | 
would like to see SDI appropriations either 
frozen or held to a small increase. A vote for 
the Bennett amendment would be based on 
the assumption that the Senate would in- 
crease the amount somewhat in conference. 

However, despite the fact that | voted for a 
Bennett amendment last year, | will support 
the committee's figure—that is, the Dickinson 
amendment—this year. Part of the difference 
is that | have more confidence in the more re- 
alistic approach of Secretary Carlucci this 
year. The rest of the difference is that | would 
prefer not to give the impression that the 
United States is willing to reduce this program 
as we negotiate with the U.S.S.R., which 
seems to be nervous about it. 

| believe the Dickinson figure is about right. 
| think we should not reduce any incentive the 
Soviets may have to negotiate substantial nu- 
clear arms reductions. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. (Mr. 
Gray of Illinois). All time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. BENNETT]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman pro tempore announced 
that the noes appeared to have it, 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—ayes 223, noes 
195, not voting 13, as follows: 


[Rol No. 1011 
AYES—223 

Ackerman Bonker Coats 
Akaka Borski Coble 
Alexander Bosco Coelho 
Anderson Boucher Collins 
Annunzio Boxer Conte 
Anthony Brennan Conyers 
Applegate Cooper 
Aspin Brown (CA) Coyne 
Atkins Bruce Crockett 
AuCoin Bryant de la Garza 
Bates Bustamante DeFazio 
Beilenson Campbell Dellums 
Bennett Cardin Dicks 
Bereuter Carper Dingell 

rman Carr Dixon 
Bilbray Chandler Donnelly 

Clarke Dorgan (ND) 

Boland Clay Dowdy 
Bonior Clement Downey 
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Jontz 


ler 


Kildee Ridge 
Kleczka Rodino 
Kostmayer Roe 
LaFalce Rose 
Lantos Rostenkowski 
Leach (1A) Roth 
Lehman (CA) Roukema 
Lehman (FL) Roybal 
Leland Russo 
Levin (MI) Sabo 
Levine (CA) Sawyer 
Lewis (GA) Scheuer 
Lightfoot Schneider 
Lowry (WA) Schroeder 
Luken, Thomas Schumer 
MacKay Sharp 
Manton Shays 
Markey Sikorski 
Martinez Skaggs 
Matsui Sla 
Mavroules Slaughter (NY) 
Mazzoli Smith (FL) 
McCloskey Smith (IA) 
McHugh Snowe 
Meyers Solarz 
Spratt 
Miller (CA) St Germain 
Staggers 
Moakley Stallings 
Moody Stark 
Morella Studds 
Morrison (CT) Swift 
Synar 
Murphy Tallon 
Nagle Tauke 
Natcher Torres 
Neal Torricelli 
Nowak Towns 
Oakar Traficant 
Oberstar Traxler 
Obey Valentine 
Olin Vento 
Visclosky 
Owens (NY) Walgren 
Owens (UT) Watkins 
Panetta Waxman 
Pease Weiss 
Pelosi Wheat 
Penny Whitten 
Pepper Williams 
Perkins Wise 
Pickett Wolpe 
Price Wyden 
Pursell Wylie 
Rahall 
Richardson 
NOES—195 
DeLay Hunter 
Derrick Hutto 
DeWine Hyde 
Dickinson Inhofe 
DioGuardi Ireland 
Dornan (CA) enkins 
Dreier Johnson (CT) 
Edwards (OK) Kasich 
Emerson Kemp 
English Kolbe 
Erdreich Kolter 
Fawell Konnyu 
Fields Kyl 
Flippo Lagomarsino 
Frenzel Lancaster 
Gallegly Latta 
Gallo Leath (TX) 
Gaydos Lent 
Gekas Lewis (CA) 
Gingrich Lewis (FL) 
Goodling Lipinski 
Gradison Livingston 
Gregg Lloyd 
Hall (TX) Lott 
Hammerschmidt Lowery (CA) 
Hansen Lujan 
Harris Lukens, Donald 
Hatcher Lungren 
Hefley Mack 
Hefner Madigan 
Herger Marlenee 
Hiler Martin (IL) 
Holloway Martin (NY) 
Hopkins McCandless 
Houghton McCollum 
Hubbard McCrery 
Huckaby McCurdy 
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McDade Rhodes Smith, Robert 
McEwen Rinaldo (OR) 
McGrath Ritter Solomon 
McMillan (NC) Roberts Spence 
McMillen (MD) Robinson Stangeland 
Michel Rogers Stenholm 
Miller (OH) Rowland (CT) Stratton 
Miller (WA) Rowland (GA) Stump 
Molinari Saiki Sundquist 
Mollohan Savage Sweeney 
Montgomery Saxton Swindall 
Moorhead Schaefer Tauzin 
Morrison (WA) Schuette Taylor 
Murtha Schulze Thomas (CA) 
Myers Sensenbrenner Thomas (GA) 
Nelson Shaw Upton 
Nichols Shumway Vander Jagt 
Nielson Shuster Volkmer 
Oxley Sisisky Vucanovich 

Skeen Walker 
Parris Skelton Weber 
Pashayan Slaughter (VA) Weldon 
Patterson Smith (NE) Whittaker 
Petri Smith (NJ) Wilson 
Pickle Smith (TX) Wolf 
Porter Smith, Denny Wortley 
Quillen (OR) Yatron 
Ravenel Smith, Robert Young (AK) 

(NH) Young (FL) 
NOT VOTING—13 
Biaggi Hastert Stokes 
Boulter Hawkins Udall 
Daub Mica Yates 
Duncan Rangel 
Dyson Ray 
O 1637 
The Clerk announced the following 
pair: 
On this vote: 


Mr. Hawkins for, with Mr. Daub against. 


Mr. McMILLEN of Maryland and 
Mr. VOLKMER changed their votes 
from “aye” to “no.” 

Mr. SIKORSKI changed his vote 
from “no” to “aye.” 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
Gray of Illinois). It is now in order to 
debate the subject matter of phase 1 
of the strategic defense initiative. 

Pursuant to the rule, the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Asprin] will be 
recognized for 30 minutes and the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. BapHam] 
will be recognized for 30 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. ASPIN]. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, on our 
side of the aisle the Member control- 
ling the time will be the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. SPRATT]. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
gentleman from South Carolina will 
be recognized for 30 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. SPRATT]. 

Mr. SPRATT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I will presently yield 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Aspin] the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services, and to the gen- 
tleman from New Mexico [Mr. RICH- 
arpson] for a brief colloquy about this 


particular amendment. 
First let me state the purpose of the 
amendment. The Spratt-Hoch- 


brueckner-McCloskey amendment pro- 
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poses to retain the current allocation 
of SDI funding for near-term systems, 
or phase 1, at 40 percent which is the 
current level or allocation, blocking 
the increase to 50 percent of total 
funding for phase 1 or the near-term 
system in fiscal 1989 as the SDIO had 
requested. Our amendment would not 
dictate otherwise how the managers of 
the SDI program must spend the 
money that is budgeted for them. Our 
amendment simply would stabilize 
funding for the longer term technol- 
ogies, the laser programs, the directed 
energy research effort, the longer 
term technologies so that these funds 
supporting these programs are not sy- 
phoned in the near-term phase 1 sys- 
tems and the near-term deployment. 

Mr. Chairman, that is the thrust and 
purpose of our amendment. We will go 
into debate with an explanation of it 
in just a moment. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield such time as 
he may consume to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Asprn] so that he 
might engage in a colloquy with the 
gentleman from New Mexico [Mr. 
RICHARDSON]. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, first I 
will yield to the gentleman from New 
Mexico. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
I would like to express my strong sup- 
port for the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from North Carolina. 
The Spratt amendment would main- 
tain current levels of phase 1 funding 
of the SDI Program at 40 percent in- 
stead of the proposed increase to 50 
percent in fiscal year 1989. The pur- 
suit of phase 1 is simply premature— 
the Spratt amendment would stabilize 
funding for directed energy research 
programs and long-term research pro- 
grams. 


New Mexico is taking a leading role 
in directed energy research. The 
ground-based free electron laser 
project is located at the White Sands 
Missile Range in New Mexico. The pri- 
mary purpose of this experiment is to 
determine that a high energy free 
electron laser beam can be generated 
and steered effectively through the at- 
mosphere from a ground-based facili- 
ty. This advanced technology is not 
only the next logical step in laser ex- 
perimentation, but will lead to signifi- 
cant laser advances with numerous in- 
dustrial and medical application. The 
success of this experiment requires 
3 of state-of-the-art facili- 
ties. 

Mr. Chairman, is the engineering 
and construction of these facilities one 
of the committee’s priorities in the di- 
rected energy program? 

Mr. ASPIN. Yes. The fiscal year 
1988 construct and design funding 
level for the Ground-Based Laser Pro- 
gram is $5.6 million, a substantial re- 
duction from the anticipated level of 
$40 to $59 million. As a result, the 
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overall design and construction pro- 
gram has been scaled back and 
stretched out. Maintaining the present 
pace will require a minimum of $22 
million in fiscal year 1989. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Does the chair- 
man agree with my conclusion that 
every effort should be made to accom- 
modate this funding level within the 
SDIO budget? 

Mr. ASPIN. Yes. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
another promising project in this area 
is the Full Moon laser project being 
conducted by the Mission Research 
Corp. in Los Alamos, NM. The Full 
Moon project is providing leadership 
in pulsed laser technology that will 
enable important tactical weapons ap- 
plications. The armed services have 
expressed significant interest in the 
research on this project. Analysis of 
the Full Moon Program indicates that 
impulse lethality will require less 
energy, less advice volume, and less 
total weight than thermal lethality 
approaches for tactical missions. 

Mr. Chairman, is the type of re- 
search conducted in the Full Moon 
project one of the committee’s prior- 
ities in the directed energy program? 

Mr. ASPIN. Yes. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Does the chair- 
man agree with my conclusion that 
every effort should be made to accom- 
modate funding for research projects 
such as the Full Moon Program? 

Mr. ASPIN. Yes. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
the SDI Program has come under seri- 
ous criticism in the past year for its 
emphasis on kinetic rather than di- 
rected energy programs. In fact, there 
exists speculation that much of SDI’s 
fiscal year 1989 phase 1 funds would 
be allocated to the kinetic energy pro- 
grams. Is this the intent of the Armed 
Services Committee? 

Mr. ASPIN. No. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I want to thank 
the chairman for our informative ex- 
change. 

Mr. BADHAM. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. Kasicu]. 

Mr. KASICH. Mr. Chairman, it is 
with some reluctance but yet with 
great concern that I rise against the 
Spratt amendment for some very basic 
reasons. Let me first of all begin to 
talk about phase 1 because I think 
that is what people must get clear in 
their own minds as to what phase 1 
really represents. Phase 1 represents 
technology that we understand a great 
deal about at the present time. It rep- 
resents what we call, for example, ki- 
netic energy systems. 

What do we mean by kinetic? We 
mean a system that can strike another 
system and destroy it, such as destroy- 
ing a missile. That would be a kinetic 
kill vehicle, a system that would be 
put up in space that would circle the 
Earth in orbit and that would in terms 
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of a Soviet launch of a ballistic missile, 
would send out small rockets and liter- 
ally ram into the missile that is 
launching from Soviet territory into 
space. 
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What that would allow us to do, Mr. 
Chairman, is literally to knock out 10 
warheads for the price of 1 missile. 
That is a technology that is not fully 
developed yet, but fully understood. 

There are other types of technology 
that are understood including the 
ground-based kinetic vehicles which 
would allow us to destroy an incoming 
reentry vehicle. 

What the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. SPRATT] is attempting to 
do is to limit the amount of money 
that the SDI people want to spend on 
phase 1 development along with the 
middle-phase development. 

There are three phases of develop- 
ment in the SDI Program. There is 
the phase No. 1 program, the middle 
program, and the follow-on phase. The 
follow-on phase is the most sophisti- 
cated systems that we yet do not have 
great understanding about, but what 
the gentleman from South Carolina 
(Mr. Spratt] attempts to do is to limit 
the amount of money we can spend in 
the phase 1 program. That program 
we understand the best, and that pro- 
gram, in my view, offers us the great- 
est potential for achievement and ad- 
vancement, particularly in the area of 
accidental launch. 

I have some difficulty understanding 
why the gentleman from South Caroli- 
na wants to offer this amendment, be- 
cause if Members take a look at fiscal 
year 1988 and fiscal year 1989 spend- 
ing, we find that in the SDI Program, 
the programmers are doing essentially 
what the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina wants to do. In fact, they are 
probably doing even a little bit better, 
because as can be seen in the phase 1 
technology, about 48 percent of the 
funding is going to develop that tech- 
nology that is the most readily usable, 
the most easily obtainable, and the 
percentage of money that the adminis- 
tration asks for in fiscal year 1989 ac- 
tually drops from 48 percent down to 
36 percent. 

The middle-term technology stays 
about the same in fiscal 1988 as com- 
pared to fiscal 1989, but those technol- 
ogies that the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. SPRATT] and I would 
both agree could perhaps in the future 
offer us the greatest potential are 
going to get the greatest increase in 
the 1988 to 1989 budget. 

As for directed-energy weapons— 
what do we mean by directed-energy 
weapons? The chemical lasers, the par- 
ticle beams, the x-ray lasers, those 
kinds of technologies that we do not 
have a really good grasp of right now 
are going to get 50 percent of the 
funding under the administration’s re- 
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quest. Therefore, it does not make any 
sense to impose this kind of microman- 
agement policy on the SDI people 
when they are essentially doing what 
it is that the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. SPRATT] wants to do. 

What I think is most important to 
understand is we do not want to shut 
down phase 1 technology, because that 
is clearly the technology that we un- 
derstand the best. It is the technology 
that we can use to knock down an acci- 
dental launch, and I think as even the 
opponents and proponents of this pro- 
gram will admit, in the period of the 
next 6 or 7 years if we are able to 
deploy a two-phase system against ac- 
cidental launch, that system will be 
very, very, good in terms of capability. 

What we clearly do not want to do is 
put the clamps on phase 1, because 
phase 1 not only offers us great utility 
in the present, but phase 1 is a critical 
step in terms of developing a more so- 
phisticated system. In fact, phase 1 
technology can be used to protect the 
more sophisticated technologies that 
may be deployed after the turn of the 
century. 

It would not make very good sense 
to be cutting back on phase 1 technol- 
ogy. I am not sure if the gentleman 
from South Carolina perhaps drafted 
this and did not get it exactly as he 
wanted it to be, but the follow-on 
technology is not only useful in phase 
1 but also useful in the long-term tech- 
nology. Yet, we have an assault on 
those programs. 

I think that the SDI people are 
doing pretty much what the gentle- 
man from South Carolina, a gentle- 
man I have great regard and great re- 
spect for, for his knowledge and his 
commitment to understanding this 
program, but I think it makes very bad 
policy sense to be micromanaging the 
program like this. Let the SDI people 
do it on their own. 

Mr. SPRATT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 7 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, as I understand the 
remarks of the gentleman from Ohio, 
we are not really imposing that much 
limitation on SDI, because SDIO is ef- 
fectively doing what we are seeking to 
do, and we want to hold the program 
where it is, a 40-percent commitment 
of total resources to phase 1, 60 per- 
cent retained for the balance of the 
program. 

Let me say why we seek that, by 
giving a little background of the pro- 
gram. There are two reasons, broadly 
speaking, that we are spending nearly 
$4 billion a year on strategic defense; 
one is to assess its practical potential. 
Safeguard, our last venture into stra- 
tegic defense, was decommissioned in 
1976. Much has happened since 1976 
in sensors, computers, optics and guid- 
ance systems and microelectronics, 
and above all, in lasers, directed- 
energy systems, and I think it is timely 
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that we take stock of the advances in 
technologies to see if the latest tech- 
nology has the potential of making 
strategic defense cost-effective, practi- 
cal and workable. 

The other reason for pursuing SDI 
in earnest at this time stems from 
what the Soviets are doing. Our Stra- 
tegic Defense Program is quite simply 
a hedge against their strategic defense 
program. The Soviets have a strategic 
defense system, Galosh missiles, de- 
ployed around Moscow. The Soviets 
have an extensive air defense system 
and an extensive civil defense system. 
Clearly, they believe in strategic de- 
fense, and we clearly have reason to 
query what they are up to at Kras- 
noyarsk and Dushambai and places 
like that. We are not quite sure what 
they are up to or what they are pursu- 
ing on the far edges of strategic de- 
fense. I hasten to say that not all of 
the Soviet investment in strategic de- 
fense has paid off. We are confident 
that our warheads can penetrate their 
Galosh ABM system around Moscow, 
and if the Stealth bomber performs as 
promised, it may render obsolete much 
of what the Soviets have invested in 
air defense. Still, we cannot take the 
risk that the Soviets might someday 
roll out a new breakthrough technolo- 
gy which could destroy our missiles or 
warheads before they reach the Soviet 
Union. That is why we did not quit 
spending on strategic defense in 1976 
when we stood down the Safeguard 
system. That is why we were spending 
about $1 billion on it even before the 
President made his speech in 1983, and 
that is why we are spending $4 billion 
or nearly that amount today. 

If one of our reasons is to assess the 
potential of strategic defense, rigor- 
ously assess it in light of all the latest 
advancements in technology, we 
cannot complete that assessment until 
we truly know what the longer-term 
directed-energy or laser technologies 
can actually do. 

SDIO has a_phased-deployment 
plan. The first phase of it would be 
spaced-based interceptors. These 
would be designed to take out Soviet 
ICBM’s in the boost phase, and these 
would be followed up by ground-based 
interceptors which would try to inter- 
cept reentry vehicles in the midcourse. 

No one for sure can say at this point 
in time just how effective such a 
system can be. Even as it is postulated 
by those designing it and supervising, 
the space-based interceptors are not 
even expected to take out more than a 
fraction of the Soviet ICBM’s in the 
boost phase. 

The ground-based interceptors 
would have to clean up the rest. It is 
not by any means resolved yet wheth- 
er or not the ground-based intercep- 
tors would be able to take out the re- 
maining reentry vehicles in midcourse. 
That will depend upon midcourse dis- 
crimination, telling the difference be- 
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tween a real RV and a decoy. We area 
long way from being able to do that. 

Whatever the efficacy of phase 1, in 
time its effectiveness will degrade. The 
Pentagon, the sponsor of this system, 
also admits that as the Soviets deploy 
fast-burn boosters, as they have al- 
ready in the SS-25, and as they devel- 
op the capacity to fire at our space- 
based interceptors on their satellite 
platforms, which they can do with 
modest modifications to existing sys- 
tems, the boost-phase intercept system 
will become less and less effective, 
more and more porous. 

As the Soviets stress the midcourse 
intercept system, the other half of 
phase 1, with chaff and decoys, along 
with real RV's, the midcourse inter- 
ceptors themselves will become less 
and less effective. That is not my opin- 
ion. I am not qualified to make it. It is 
the judgment of almost everyone who 
has looked critically at strategic de- 
fense, 

The bottom line simply is this: In 
the long term, the efficacy of strategic 
defense is going to turn on the effica- 
cy of directed-energy weapons. Again, 
this is not my opinion. In effect, it is 
the opinion of the Defense Science 
Board and of the Defense Acquisition 
Board. Just last June the Defense Sci- 
ence Board said that the design con- 
cept for first phase is “still in an early 
stage and still quite sketchy.” Among 
other things, they pointed out the 
technology for the survivability of 
space-based interceptors on their satel- 
lites is still uncertain. I am quoting 
from their report. “Vulnerability to 
attack by ground-based ASAT’s and 
lasers during peacetime is particularly 
disturbing.” They said, “Serious ques- 
tions remain unanswered about the 
ability to carry out discrimination 
against anything but the most primi- 
tive decoys and debris.” 
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That was the Defense Science Board 
speaking. The Defense Acquisition 
Board had asked for their opinion, and 
when they got it they recognized the 
difficulty of these problems facing 
phase one of SDI, and the Defense Ac- 
quisition Board expressly stipulated 
that before phase 1 enters or passes 
milestone 2, that is before it goes into 
full-scale engineering, then the follow- 
on laser based technologies must be at 
the point or stage in time when they 
can demonstrate their validity. 

Our amendment simply follows that 
policy is laid down by the Defense Ac- 
quisition Board. We do not want to go 
forward with phase one until we know 
what the longer-term technologies can 
provide. All we ask for in this amend- 
ment is that sort of long-term perspec- 
tive, pacing, and balance in the SDI 
Program. 

We have quoted in the handouts and 
the Dear Colleagues we have sent to 
different Members the impressions 
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and the opinions of various members 
of the national labs who are in charge 
of the SDI directed energy program. 
For example, Dr. John Brown, who is 
the associate director for defense re- 
search at Los Alamos, testified recent- 
ly before our committee, “A future 
strategic defense system with ad- 
vanced DEW, directed energy, will be 
available as a national option only to 
the extent that research has been ade- 
quately emphasized and predictably 
funded. Funding to date has been nei- 
ther adequate nor predictable.” 

That is simply what we seek, ade- 
quate funding for the long-term tech- 
nology that holds the promise of 
making strategic defense truly revo- 
luntionary and effective; stable fund- 
ing for these technologies which may 
hold the promise of time making nu- 
clear weapons obsolete. 

Mr, Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. BADHAM. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 11 minutes to the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. Courter], a 
member of the committee. 

Mr. COURTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

From listening to the offerer of the 
amendment, the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. SPRATT], I do not 
believe that the documentation really 
supports his position, and the position 
is that we are spending insufficient 
money for a long-term project, for the 
directed energy, those things that 
have promise in the distant future. 
The documents submitted in support 
of the amendment state that the 
SDIO, the Strategic Defense Office, 
has requested funding growth from 40 
percent for phase 1 in fiscal year 1988 
to 50 percent in 1989. The information 
is flatly incorrect. 

The budget breakout is actually as 
follows, without the Spratt amend- 
ment, without this restrictive lan- 
guage, without this amendment that 
really nitpicks, bureaucratizes, politi- 
cizes the SDI office. Basically the 
trend is already frankly to reduce the 
moneys in research in the short term, 
those technologies that can help us 
deploy something against an acciden- 
tal launch, against a launch by mis- 
take, against a launch by some Third 
World country. In looking at the exact 
1988-89 figures in phase 1 and phase 2, 
which is really the phase 1 under the 
Spratt amendment, we have gone in 
1988 from 48 percent for that phase 1 
to 36 percent without the Spratt 
amendment in phase 1 in 1989. 

So without the benefit of microman- 
aging, the office itself has moved sig- 
nificantly in the area such that we can 
do the basic research that is necessary 
for the long term, more exotic directed 
energy areas. 

I think it is important for this body 
not to micromanage. It is important 
for this body, and I know the gentle- 
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man from New York has a very pro- 
vocative amendment which he will be 
introducing very soon with regard, and 
correct me if I am wrong, to some sort 
of early deployment from accidental 
launch which could very well be a har- 
rowing experience for this country. 
The United States has to have the ca- 
pability to protect itself now against 
an accidental launch. But moving ad- 
ditional moneys from near term to far 
exotic research will put more distance 
between now and the time we can 
defend New York City and Morris- 
town, NJ, from an accidental launch. 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COURTER. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Chairman, I was lis- 
tening to the gentleman’s remarks 
about what this amendment if passed 
would do, and the gentleman is right 
on target with regard to not only mi- 
cromanaging but shifting resources 
from early to long term projects. And 
I favor those, as the gentleman from 
New Jersey has so eloquently testified 
to so many times, I favor that, but I 
favor the long term projects we are 
working on. 

But what I think some Members are 
getting away with in this debate is on 
the one hand saying they are for SDI 
and research, and then either they 
want to micromanage it or they quote 
ALPS or General Abramson. I just 
want for the record to make sure ev- 
erybody knows that General Abram- 
son said if adopted, this amendment 
would unbalance the program toward 
less technically mature projects, there- 
by sacrificing the development of op- 
tions for deploying systems in the near 
term, including, as the gentleman 
from New Jersey has pointed out, 
some type of an accidental launch pro- 
tection system, ALPS. 

Since we are talking about it, the 
Spratt amendment that is to come up 
I guess tomorrow in conjunction with 
the Kemp amendment, which both 
purport to support accidental launch 
protection systems, this undercuts in 
my view that effort. I am not challeng- 
ing the motives of the gentleman from 
South Carolina, but I think it is incon- 
sistent to on one hand micromanage 
phase 1 and then tomorrow or later in 
the debate say there is a problem with 
accidental launch. 

What is the technology that will 
answer the problem of accidental 
launch if it is not the near term phase 
one kinetic energy capability that is so 
advanced that we are ready, in my 
view, to begin deployment in the near 
term? 

So the gentleman is making an im- 
portant contribution to the debate and 
I hope my colleagues will see through 
the Spratt amendment and vote it 
down and get to the next debate to 
come which is, of course, how do we 
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protect America against an accidental 
launch. 

Mr. COURTER. I appreciate the 
gentleman’s comments. We have seen 
this type of an approach in this body 
many, many times where certainly not 
the offerer of the amendment, the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Spratt], but there are others who like 
to say they are in favor of strategic de- 
fense but they do not deploy anything. 
In fact, they restrict the research dol- 
lars to make sure that in perpetuity it 
remains a concept, it remains an idea, 
it remains more a goal. I think we 
want more than a goal, we want to 
protect the United States against acci- 
dental launch 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COURTER. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Chairman, I remem- 
ber listening to the gentleman from 
New Jersey say one time, and I have 
quoted it many times but I give him 
credit for at least the concept of re- 
calling for all of us what would have 
happened to this country’s space pro- 
gram if John F. Kennedy had said I 
think we will do a research program 
on going to the moon in the decade of 
the 1960s. There would not have been 
the excitement, there would not have 
been the motivation. The scientific 
community was if not split at least di- 
vided in part over the project. It never, 
in my view, would have been possible 
to create that atmosphere, that envi- 
ronment, that motivation that really 
launched this country’s great space 
program. And as the gentleman from 
New Jersey is pointing out for us, SDI 
is being chipped away. And what kills 
me is that I can understand the total 
opposition of some, but all of those 
who stand up and love the research, 
they love it so much that they think 
that they are going to be able to re- 
search it ad infinitum, and it is going 
to hurt and kill some of the most 
promising programs. There is even one 
other argument of those who stand up 
and say they are pro-SDI that the sci- 
entists tell us that these technologies 
are off in the distance. I have talked, 
as has the gentleman from New 
Jersey, with a number of the pro-SDI 
scientists. They are absolutely on fire 
with regard to not only the long-term 
possibilities and technologies, but 
what we can do right now. 

I think it is a mistake to let the 
American people lose sight of the fact 
that there are experiments, there are 
programs, there are technologies, and 
there are things that can be done 
right now that can begin that archi- 
tecture. 

I would close with the thought, an- 
other metaphor, imagine the anti- 
cancer program. What if we said we 
are going to wait until we reach the 
perfect anticancer weapon before we 
ever use it. No one would stand for 
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that. We deploy it as soon as we test 
its efficacy and of course its safety, 
and then we go ahead with it. It seems 
to me we ought to begin and that we 
ought to begin soon to deploy or to 
build. I favor that, as the gentleman 
from New Jersey does, and we ought 
not let the Spratt amendment get in 
the way not only of the promising 
technologies for the future, but what 
can be done in the near term. 

Mr. COURTER. The gentleman is 
precisely correct. I am sure there was 
no Spratt amendment when John F. 
Kennedy was around and he said we 
wanted to place an American on the 
Moon and return that individual 
safely to Earth before the decade was 
out. It was a clarion call, something 
that focused the imagination and 
energy of this country. 

I remember very well there were sci- 
entists at that particular time saying it 
was unachievable with the engineering 
technology of that day, but through 
working, funding, and commitment it 
was achieved, and there was no 
amendment by the Congress meddling 
in that decision. The Congress of the 
United States did not say we want to 
put a certain type of fuel in the boost- 
ers, we want to have two ages and not 
three stages, we want to have this type 
of helmet, we want to place more 
money in the more exotic systems. 

This is an important amendment, it 
really is, and it is well intentioned by 
the gentleman from South Carolina, 
and I think by virtue of the fact that 
it has been given an hour it means 
that it is significant, and I know the 
gentleman wants to achieve this. 

My point is the Congress of the 
United States often is saying let the 
experts decide where the money 
should go. This is a sophisticated, com- 
plicated thing and there is balance be- 
tween the short term and the long 
term, and when there is a change in 
technology sometimes that balance 
has to be changed. When there are 
new types of research, the Office of 
Strategic Defense has to be able to 
channel resources to new technologies. 

This amendment restricts that to a 
degree. It micromanages to a degree, 
not totally, but partially, and that is in 
fact the bad part about the amend- 
ment. 

The movement is toward future re- 
search in this area, but if we want to 
have a deployed system that protects 
us against accidental launch, we have 
to spend money on HEDI and the high 
endo-atmospheric interceptor, and 
that is in phase one. Let us not restrict 
the amount of money we can put in 
HEDI. Let us not restrict the sum of 
money we can put in kinetic energy. 

Vote no on the Spratt amendment. 

Mr. KASICH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COURTER. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio. 
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Mr. KASICH. Mr. Chairman, phase 
1 technology is critical to protecting 
advanced technology somewhere down 
the road. We cannot get to the ad- 
vanced unless we develop the first 
technology. 

Mr. COURTER. Exactly. I appreci- 
ate the gentleman’s comments. It is 
the engineering experience. It is one 
thing to have a laboratory conceptual 
understanding of a technology, and we 
all can agree that our best scientists 
recognize that a bullet can hit a bullet, 
that we can have space based intercep- 
tors that can track and intercept. But 
the problem is in where the United 
States is good, which is in the engi- 
neering, in creating something from 
concept to fruition to deployment to 
safety, and that is what this amend- 
ment is hurting. This amendment is 
hurting America using what America 
is good at, the engineering and moving 
something from concept to deploy- 
ment. 

Mr. KASICH. Will the gentleman 
yield again? 

Mr. COURTER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. KASICH. Mr. Chairman, I ap- 
preciate the gentleman yielding. 

In solid terms, I think the gentle- 
man should make the point that the 
KKV, the kinetic kill vehicle, is used 
as a defense to a space-based laser pro- 
gram; that is, a directed energy 
weapon program that the gentleman 
wants to shift resources to. If we do 
not have a KKV, it does not offer the 
protection that we need to have for 
our more advanced systems. 

So I say to the gentleman from New 
Jersey it is not just the engineering 
development, but it is a practical use 
of phase 1 technology that is comple- 
mentary with advanced technology to 
make this system as good as it possibly 
can be. 

Mr. COURTER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Finally, just let me say if my col- 
leagues think that this particular 
office, which is doing a remarkable 
job, merits the flexibility, and it is not 
totally flexible, we know where they 
are putting their money, they let us 
know line by item, phase by phase, 
and we know precisely where the 
effort is going, why restrict that, why 
put handcuffs on it, why make it less 
flexible than it really is? 

Vote no on the Spratt amendment. 

Mr. SPRATT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume to 
respond to one statement made by the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
CourTER] and the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. Kastcu]. 

The HEDI system, the high endoat- 
mospheric interceptor, is classified by 
SDI as a follow-on phase system in the 
resource allocation chart which is ref- 
erenced in the amendment, and which 
SDI presented with its budget. So it 
indicates that we have not foreclosed 
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that or eliminated that in imposing 
this amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 6 minutes to 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
McCLosKEy]. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding, and 
for all of his intelligent and outstand- 
ing vanguard leadership on this issue. 
It is true that Jonn stands here ac- 
cused perhaps of not being here to 
impede President Kennedy in 1960, 
but I would note that he was establish- 
ing an excellent academic record then 
as a freshman in college. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge strong support 
of the Spratt amendment. The Spratt 
amendment sets priorities for the SDI 
Program that encourage long-term re- 
search and technology development— 
not hare-brained early deployment 
schemes, 

The Pentagon now clusters early de- 
ployment schemes under a label called 
“phase 1” of a strategic defense 
system. The phase 1 program fails to 
meet cost, schedule, and performance 
goals required of other major weapons 
systems. The Spratt amendment pro- 
poses resources for phase 1 be deem- 
phasized in the SDI budget request for 
fiscal year 1989. Our amendment caps 
spending for phase 1 to this year’s 
level: 40 percent of the SDI budget. 
There still would be a significant 
dollar increase for phase 1. 

The space-based interceptor—for- 
merly known as a space-based kinetic 
vehicle, a major element of phase 1, is 
moving full-speed ahead. This year 
about $200 million has been obligated 
for the project. The SDI organization 
says a phase 1 system will cost $75 to 
$150 billion. 

Last year SDIO said phase 1 would 
cost $40 to $60 billion. What will it 
cost next year? 

If $150 billion pays only for the first 
phase, what will be the price tag of 
follow-on space-weapon deployments? 
Where will we get the funds to pay for 
phase 1? What programs will we have 
to cut or eliminate to pay for phase 1? 

Even as a major weapons system, 
phase 1 is prohibitively expensive; 
$150 billion is nearly four times the 
cost of procuring and maintaining the 
small mobile missile, or midget- 
man’’—rejected by the Air Force as too 
expensive; $150 billion is three times 
the estimated, unofficial cost of the 
super-secret Stealth bomber, the B-2. 

If the small missile and Stealth 
bomber proceed as planned, these two 
strategic nuclear programs will be 
among the most expensive in history. 
Yet their costs are far less than a 
phase 1 strategic defense system. 

Cost is one concern. Efficiency is an- 
other problem. It takes a major leap of 
the imagination to conclude we would 
be one iota more secure with phase 1 
deployment. 

Sam Nonn, chairman of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, has said, 
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“most objective and independent ana- 
lysts agree that a phase 1 system 
based primarily on space-based kinetic 
kill vehicles could not satisfy (the 
Nitze criteria of survivability and cost 
effectiveness at the margin.)“ 

In a phase 1 strategic defense 
system, SBI’s would be accompanied 
by sensors and ground-based intercep- 
tors that would attempt to catch 
Soviet warheads missed by the SBI'’s. 
According to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
about 3,300 Soviet warheads would 
detonate on United States soil even if 
a phase 1 defense worked as planned. 
The Joint Chiefs estimate that a “first 
wave” Soviet attack would involve 
about 5,000 warheads, which means a 
phase 1 system would miss 70 percent 
of the Soviet warheads launched in an 
attack against the United States. The 
term “porous” doesn’t even begin to 
describe such a defense. 

The OTA says: “There would be a 
significant probability that the first 
(and presumably only) time the ballis- 
tic missile defense system were used in 
a real war, it would suffer a cata- 
strophic failure.” 

According to a Washington Post 
story, OTA says: “There has been 
little analysis of any kind of space- 
based threats to * * * system surviv- 
ability.“ * * in particular, SDIO and 
its contractors have conducted no seri- 
ous study of the situation in which the 
United States and the Soviet Union 
both occupy space with comparable 
(missile defense) systems.” 

Potential Soviet countermeasures to 
a United States space-based missile de- 
fense could be less challenging and 
costly to develop than space-based 
weapons and sensors for the envi- 
sioned strategic defense system. 

Thus, if the Soviets were to counter 
an American phase 1 system without 
building their own version, they could: 

Attack SBI’s in space; 

Make enough ballistic missiles to 
overwhelm the defense; and 

Develop new missiles that release 
their warheads before the SBI’s can 
fire at the missiles. 

Why should we spend billions on a 
system of limited effectiveness that 
enjoys no positive consensus? 

Problems with survivability have 
plagued other strategic programs. Is 
the 100th Congress to emphasize sur- 
vivability only for “traditional” strate- 
gic nuclear weapon platforms such as 
the MX and B-1B? If OTA is right, 
and if Congress fails to make the De- 
fense Department accountable for the 
survivability of phase 1 vulnerability 
problem, then Congress will be compli- 
cit in yet another national security 
and fiscal disaster. 

SCHEDULE AND DECISION TIMES 

The Defense Acquisition Board says 
it will not approve full-scale develop- 
ment on phase 1 until it is comfortable 
approving initial exploration related 
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to follow-on phases. These phases 
would rely primarily on directed 
energy weapons such as lasers and par- 
ticle beams. But the American Physi- 
cal Society says directed energy weap- 
ons are at least 10 years away. What is 
the rush on phase 1? 

Software issues, as OTA notes, could 
create a very important “bottleneck” 
in phase 1 schedules. The OTA report 
indicates there are serious doubts 
about the slow rate of improvement in 
software engineering technology. It is 
more appropriate to concentrate on 
longer term advances in technology 
than phase 1, 

CONCLUSION 

The potential for an arms race in 
space that could result from early de- 
ployment makes SDI one of the great 
issues of our time. Deployment of 
space based interceptors would violate 
article V of the ABM Treaty. Testing 
of system components would violate 
the 1972 ABM Treaty long before we 
could tell whether or not strategic de- 
fenses were feasible. 

I would never sanction the use of 
computers to substitute for Presiden- 
tial decisions. But the short flight- 
times of modern missiles and our 
desire to intercept them as they leave 
the ground inevitably move us in this 
direction. Are we prepared to let space 
sensors determine the fate of the 
Earth? 

Mr. Chairman, from the knowledge 
we now possess, it is clear there are 
numerous cost, schedule, and perform- 
ance problems with the space-based in- 
terceptor and the proposed phase 1 
strategic defense system. 

I urge support of the Spratt amend- 
ment. 
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The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
Gray of Illinois). The Chair would re- 
spectfully request that Members re- 
frain from quoting Members of the 
other body. 

Mr. BADHAM. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 8% minutes to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. DORNAN]. 

Mr. DORNAN of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I am not going to speak as 
quickly as the distinguished former 
mayor, my good friend from Indiana, 
and a professor of some note, because 
I want to back up and analyze what we 
are really doing here today on defend- 
ing our homeland. 

The gentleman from South Carolina 
(Mr. SPRATT] is very knowledgeable on 
this issue. And as some of the Mem- 
bers on this side have pointed out, this 
is very sophisticated, very technically 
complex issue he has raised and it 
does not cost any money. But we must 
put it in the picture what has hap- 
pened here today or what happened at 
the White House a few months ago. 
Because of budgetary constraints, 
President Reagan with his own goal of 
making a decision in the next Presi- 
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dency which will be moot if it is Jesse 
Jackson or the Governor from Massa- 
chusetts, they will kill the whole idea 
of defending America. And I doubt it 
will all go to fighting drugs, Mr. BEN- 
NETT. 

But if our next President, which I 
know will be Vice President GEORGE 
Buss, is to make the decision, it has to 
be adequately funded. All the scien- 
tists who believe in SDI have worked 
out the money figures, but the Presi- 
dent himself cut that figure by $1 bil- 
lion $700 million. Then the Committee 
on Armed Services added almost a $1 
billion cut to that, the Committee on 
Appropriations another $800 million. 

Then today because Mr. BENNETT, of 
Florida, and a lot of us share concern 
about drugs, the enemy within tearing 
our Nation apart, we diverted some of 
it. That is micromanagement folks, 
but it is another half billion dollars, 
$500 million was cut today by the suc- 
cessful Bennett amendment. Now we 
get into a disagreement over whether 
this technical, sophisticated Spratt 
amendment is micromanagement or 
macromanagement. With all due re- 
spect, I believe it to be micromanage- 
ment and here is why. 

Coming up tomorrow is Mr. Spratt’s 
amendment on ALPS. 

Now Mr. Chairman, you have just 
counseled us not to quote Members of 
the other body. I am not going to 
quote the distinguished chairman of 
the Armed Services Committee, but I 
have to refer to his coining the phrase, 
unless the gentleman wants time to 
correct me, ALPS. Now ALPS is a term 
coined by the Senator from Georgia, 
Mr. Nunn, and it means Accidental 
Launch Protection System. 

Could somebody be worrying about 
the Qadhafi bomb even though this 
gentleman has endorsed GEORGE BUSH 
for the Presidency? Could we be wor- 
rying about some terroristic weapon 
coming through the heavens and we 
have absolutely zero protection 
against 1, 5, 10 bombs accidentally 
launched at us? 

Now the gentleman is for the ALPS 
because it is his amendment tomorrow. 
What are we going to use to protect 
our country with an ALPS system? 
Could it be kinetic kill weapons that 
Mr. McCLosKkey has just criticized? 
Could it be the point protection or the 
near term protection to save just one 
American citizen that is going to be 
asked to rely on a system that involves 
some of the technology that has been 
developed to this point? Or is it a near 
term deployment situation? 

What we have here, when you put 
the whole picture together: The $1.7 
billion cut, the $.8 billion cut, the $.5 
billion cut and now this micromanage- 
ment; then contradicted tomorrow by 
the same distinguished bright gentle- 
man’s ALPS amendment; what we 
have here, gentlemen, is Members 
playing around with the defense of 
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our homeland. What those of us who 
believe in it call strategic defense; 
what the news media cheapens and tri- 
vializes and ridicules by calling star 
wars when it does not involve the stars 
and it does not involve war. Because, 
to come back to the kickoff line of this 
debate, the distinguished lady, Mrs. 
Boxer from California who said we 
failed to get the point. The point is 
what we are doing is confusing Soviet 
war planners that they would never 
contemplate launching a first strike 
against the United States. This is de- 
terrence. 

I honestly have not heard one 
Member opposed to SDI or any aspect 
of the defense budget, have the decen- 
cy, the graciousness to get into this 
well and say, “I, a liberal Member, was 
wrong on the nuclear freeze. I was 
wrong on xz number of points on the 
defense budget. The President was 
right to stand up to the Soviets, to not 
tie SDI top what was happening at 
Reykjavik or later in Washington, 
DC.” To graciously say, “The Presi- 
dent hung tough and I will even con- 
cede that the R&D on SDI is what 
brought the Soviets to the bargaining 
table.” Because for them SDI means 
“Soviets Do It.” Gorbachev himself 
has admitted they have an ongoing 
program. 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DORNAN of California. Jack is 
back, Jack is back and I am glad to 
yield to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Kemp]. 

Mr. KEMP. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I was thrilled with 
the gentleman’s statement until he 
came to the point where he told us he 
supported GEORGE Busx. But I will let 
that pass for a moment. 

I am, of course, teasing and I too am 
now supporting him. 

Mr. DORNAN of California. I knew 
that. I knew that. 

Mr. KEMP. He beat me, he beat me, 
and as an old football player, when 
you get beat you shake hands and you 
go on from there. 

We know one thing, we know one 
thing: The gentleman is absolutely 
right when he says the Soviet Union 
would not be at the table with this 
President or any President had it not 
been for the willingness to stand tall 
at Reykjavik as the gentleman pointed 
out and to propose SDI. And I would 
think that those who are for arms con- 
trol would at least give a modicum of 
support to the statement that has 
been made by the gentleman in the 
well for this President’s determina- 
tion, notwithstanding that I think it 
was oversold in the beginning and I 
still believe, as my friend from Califor- 
nia has pointed out, that it so disrupts 
Soviet planning that they in no way 
would ever even entertain the possible 
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thought of attacking the United 
States if we had a system based upon 
the phased architecture of a terminal, 
a space-based system for the defense 
of America. And I want to say that 
going after KKV’s, or going after 
space-based kinetic technology, is ludi- 
crous when it was that type of a 
system that could have shot down that 
Soviet launch of two ICBM’s which 
landed within just a few hundred feet 
of their target outside of Hawaii and 
the United States was not even told 
that the Soviet Union was testing a 
few months ago. Do you remember? 
Can you imagine if we had had a 
system we could have helped—had 
that been an accident and had there 
been a nuclear warhead on those two 
ICBM’s they could have been shot 
down. I am shocked that they would 
go after space-based kinetic technolo- 


gy. 

Mr. DORNAN of California. I was 
going to ask the gentleman a shame- 
lessly leading question because we 
have been informed that one of our 
Members today quoted from a classi- 
fied document on this House floor. 
The figure was taken out of context. 
Instead of correctly pointing out that 
the JCS figure was the minimum ac- 
cepted figure the JCS believed was 
needed to effectively deter a Soviet 
attack, it was stated that SDI would 
only be 30 percent effective. That if 
we could destroy with any type of an 
SDI system 30 percent, that that 
would so confuse and confound the 
problems of Soviet war planners that 
they would not strike. In reality, as I 
stated earlier, SDI would be more than 
90 percent effective; more than suffi- 
cient to preserve the peace and protect 
American lives. 

Mr. SPRATT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5% minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. HocHBRUECKNER]. 

Mr. HOCHBRUECKNER. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in strong support of 
the Spratt amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, as a member of the 
Committee on Armed Services I have 
two big problems with the SDI pro- 
gram. The first problem is that the 
SDI office is not implementing the 
program that the President has prom- 
ised to the people of our Nation. 

President Reagan back in June 1986 
said to a group of schoolchildren in 
New Jersey, “Our strategic defense ini- 
tiative might one day enable us to put 
in space a shield that missiles cannot 
penetrate, a shield that could protect 
us from nuclear missiles just as a roof 
protects a family from rain.” 

Now that is an important goal and a 
beautiful sentiment and that is what 
the President of our Nation promised 
the people of this Nation. 
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Unfortunately that is not what the 
SDI office is doing. General Abramson 
recently said, “Nowhere have we 
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stated that the goal of the SDI is to 
come up with a leak-proof defense.” 
The problem, my colleagues, is that 
the President has promised the people 
protection, but in reality what the SDI 
office is doing is giving us not a popu- 
lation defense, but a system that will 
protect military establishments and 
improve our deterrence. If we want 
more deterrence, we can just buy it by 
building the Midgetman or beefing up 
existing offensive systems. We do not 
need to spend an incredible amount of 
money on stars wars to get more deter- 
rence. 

The second problem that I have 
with the present SDI Program is that 
I fear that there will be cuts in re- 
search. What the people of this Nation 
want, and have been promised, is a 
robust research program. They want 
to know if we can protect this Nation 
from nuclear weapons, and, if it is pos- 
sible, then let us deploy. 

As you can see from the chart, the 
administration requested in excess of 
$5 billion for SDI in fiscal year 1989. 
Based on the Bennett amendment 
that just passed, they could receive 
$3.5 billion. The fear that we have, 
that JOHN Spratt has, and FRANK 
McCtoskey and I have, is that the 
SDIO in their effort to make and pro- 
mote an early deployment will take 
necessary and important research dol- 
lars and not put them in research, but 
put them into deployment of a system 
that is not designed to protect the 
people of this Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, that is the problem 
we have, and that is why this amend- 
ment. So the fact of the matter is this 
is not a tremendous amendment that 
wipes out star wars. This is an amend- 
ment that says that since we spent 40 
percent of this fiscal year’s money in 
SDIO phase 1, let us limit next year’s 
spending to 40 percent, too. Do not go 
to 50 percent. Stay at 40 percent. 

That is all this amendment does. It 
says that we want a strong research 
program. Let us make sure we have a 
robust research program by limiting 
the spending on phase 1 to 40 percent. 

Now the issue has been raised that 
there is a major concern relative to mi- 
cromanagement that, because we are 
saying let us have a 40-percent limit 
instead of allowing 50 percent of the 
money to be spent on phase 1, that we 
are micromanaging. That is absurd. 

Let me give my colleagues some ex- 
amples. Take the Air Force. This year 
they requested $14.9 billion for re- 
search and development to be spent on 
268 line items meaning each line item 
is worth an average of about $56 mil- 
lion. The Navy requested $9.2 billion 
for 293 line items that we microman- 
age as a Congress; $32 million an item. 
The Army requested $5 billion for re- 
search and development. They are 
going to spend that on 186 items. 

What are we doing in star wars? We 
were requested to spend $4.5 billion. 
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My colleagues, there is one line item 
under star wars, one line item. It is 
worth $4.5 billion. 

Now, if my colleagues are going to 
tell me that having a 40-percent cap 
on phase 1 is micromanagement, we 
have to talk about what the definition 
of management“ is. 

The fact of the matter is that it is 
time for some minimum management, 
and that is what this program does. It 
lets them spend a tremendous amount 
of money on phase 1. It just says to 
limit the total spending for phase 1 to 
40 percent of the total SDI budget in 
fiscal year 1989, the same percentage 
as in fiscal year 1988. 

Mr. Chairman, I think everyone who 
supports SDI wants a robust research 
program, but what we do not want is 
to have that money spent on phase 1 
deployment items which get us away 
from what the President promised the 
people of this Nation, which is a 
robust research program that defends 
everybody. 

So my colleagues can support SDI, 
and my colleagues can support the 
Spratt amendment. This makes sense. 
This is not micromanagement. 

And so, if my colleagues want a 
robust research program, please sup- 
port this 40-percent limit on phase 1. 
That is all it does. It is not micro- 
management. It is, if anything, mini- 
mum management. Please vote for the 
Spratt-Hochbrueckner-McCloskey 
amendment. 

Mr. BADHAM. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Chairman, I think we have 
strayed a little far afield on this 
debate thus far in talking about micro- 
management, and some Members are 
saying that they are not technically 
capable to address this. And I will 
agree that we do not have technicians; 
we have politicians here, and it is 
pretty tough to micromanage a very 
complex system with political techno- 
crats. 

But, if I might go into a little history 
to bring us back to where we truly are 
in this program, in year, about 5, of 
the suggestion, in March 1983, when 
our President did say, and I have re- 
ferred to this on this floor before as 
the Un Bel Dei speech, calling back to 
the aria from an Italian opera that 
starts: “One Fine Day,” and literally 
what President Reagan said in March 
1983, “Wouldn’t it be a fine day for 
the people of this country if someday, 
rather than facing the terror of nucle- 
ar war, and deterrence, and nuclear 
blackmail and the thing, wouldn’t it be 
a fine day if we could put our research 
to development of a program that 
would render incoming intercontinen- 
tal ballistic missiles ineffective and im- 
potent?” 

That is what the President said, my 
colleagues. That was no micromanage- 
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ment. That was a very simple state- 
ment, Wouldn't it be a fine day if we 
could render our people safe from in- 
effective and impotent incoming 
ICBM’s?” 

And I think, yes, that would be a 
fine day, and what the President sug- 
gested at that time in the creation of 
SDIO, Strategic Defense Initiative 
Office, is that we combine together all 
of the research programs in our coun- 
try, some of which had been started, 
some of which were dreams, that, if 
they could be applicable to rendering 
incoming ICBM’s ineffective and im- 
potent, that we could combine these 
programs and go forward with re- 
search, development and deployment, 
and share that technology with all the 
people of the world who were so in- 
clined. 

That is what the President said. 
That was the beginning of SDIO. 

Now we are met on a field of combat, 
if you will, testing the future, and 
there has not been a heck of past to it, 
of strategic defense initiative. 

The nontechnicians of this body 
have thrown around such words as 
“postboost,” ‘“midcourse,” terminal 
phase,” “decoys,” “load trajectories,” 
“discrimination” and “technology 
changes every day,” and indeed it 
does; “kinetic energy,” “kinetic kill ve- 
hicles,” “x-ray lasers” and “chemical 
lasers.” 

Mr. Chairman, this is a political 
body, and it is ours to judge what to 
do with the program that is intended 
to protect people of the United States 
from incoming intercontinental ballis- 
tic missiles. For that purpose, the com- 
bining of all research programs that 
might have an effect on SDI, the ad- 
ministration has asked for $6.2 billion. 
The Rose Garden budget reduction 
cut that to $4.5 billion. On the floor 
today we cut another $0.8 billion 
before the bill came to the floor, and 
today we cut another half a billion 
dollars, so we have effectively cut $3 
billion out of a $6.2 billion request to 
get to where we are today. 
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And where are we today? Mr. Chair- 
man, if you want to kill a program, if 
you want to kill a program first you 
squeeze the research and squeeze it 
into a sausage tube long enough that 
research goes on and on until the op- 
ponents that keep cutting and cutting 
say, “You've researched and re- 
searched and you don’t have a pro- 
gram. You haven’t done anything. Kill 
the program because it hasn’t done 
anyt ” 


hing. 

The other way to kill a program, and 
we have only got half of this kill 
mechanism in progress so far, is the 
B1-ATB argument, that don't go 
ahead with the B-1 bomber because 
right around the corner is the ATB.” 
That is exactly what the gentleman 
from South Carolina and his minions 
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from New York and other places, Indi- 
ana and other places are saying, kill 
the research and go on with long-term 
research because we know enough 
about this so we will cut this. Kill the 
B-1 because the ATB is right around 
the corner. 

Mr. Chairman, we cannot do that, 
because we will squeeze it out and kill 
it off. The program is not right around 
the corner, but it cannot be out of re- 
search until we get into development 
and even some sort of deployment, 
early, late, but some time with vehi- 
cles that are able to be used, 

We are doing in this exercise, and 
the gentleman from South Carolina, 
my friend and colleague, voted for the 
Dickinson amendment to preserve the 
committee position. Then he turned 
right around and voted for the next 
amendment, the Bennett amendment, 
to cut another half a billion dollars 
out of this program. Now he wants to 
restrict the research so it cannot go on 
until we say next week that it does not 
work. 

Beware of the scientist who says, not 
„let's look at the horizon,” beware of 
the scientist or technician or politician 
who says flatly, “It can’t be done.” 

This, Mr. Chairman, can be done if 
we give the office a chance to manage 
its resources. 

Mr. SPRATT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume, 
just to respond to the gentleman, 

Mr. Chairman, if this amendment is 
adopted and if as I expect the SDI is 
funded fully around $4 billion after we 
come out of conference, we will still 
allow $1.6 billion for phase 1 and $2.4 
billion for the follow-on phase. 

Now, $1.6 billion is hardly the death 
knell for phase 1. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 minutes to 
the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
CHANDLER]. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. Chairman, I 
am a little reluctant to get into this. I 
readily concede that my understand- 
ing of this is limited, but I will also tell 
you that my concern is very great. 

I think the debate here is not over 
whether we want this, whether we 
want an SDI that works, that protects 
us, that confounds Soviet planners, 
that makes it so unlikely that they 
could knock out all our defenses, that 
they would never risk attacking us. 

The problem as I see it is that there 
are people who want to rush to deploy 
phase 1, which we know is incapable of 
even deterring or even confusing 
Soviet planners and maybe even in- 
capable of stopping an accidential 
launch. 

We have got to know whether the 
follow-on phases work first, and that 
is what this is all about. 

I have heard the speeches. I have 
heard the Presidential campaign. I 
have heard people saying, “Let’s get 
phase 1 up there. Let’s get it out there 
so we don’t lose this momentum. Let’s 
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get this thing going, whether we know 
it is going to work or not,” and that is 
what concerns me. This alone costs 
$150 billion or more. 

I think the danger of being con- 
sumed by debt in this country is a 
heck of a lot greater than ever suffer- 
ing from an attack by intercontinental 
ballistic missiles, and that is my con- 
cern today. 

Mr. Chairman, I support the Spratt 
amendment, not because I want to kill 
anything to do with SDI. We want to 
know, will this work? If it does, fine, 
let us pursue it; but let us not go willy- 
nilly into this and start deploying 
things before we know the answer to 
that question. 

Mr. SPRATT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2% minutes to the gentleman from 
Virginia (Mr. OLIN]. 

Mr. OLIN. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding this time to 
me. I congratulate the gentleman and 
all the other members of the Research 
and Development Subcommittee of 
the Armed Services Committee for the 
attention that they have given to SDI 
over the last now at least 2 years, 
maybe before. 

It is getting to the point now where 
we have quite a number of members of 
that committee who are familiar 
enough with the details of SDI to have 
some good opinions on it. I think they 
have a good ability to evaluate it. I 
think they have a good ability to deal 
with strategy issues. 

This amendment is a good example 
of some good thought coming out of 
the committee. 

It is very evident to me over the last 
2 years that I have worked on SDI 
that the fundamental research has 
been to some extent hampered and it 
is getting a little bit worse because of 
what I call political attempts to dram- 
atize SDI and gain support for acceler- 
ated funding. 

This was not bad in 1985 and 1986, 
but in those years the SDIO found out 
that the Congress did not support the 
level of funding it presented, so by 
1987 they came up with the first po- 
liticized move and they came up with 
the idea of demonstration projects. 
That did not work too well, so in 1988 
the issue of early deployment was in- 
troduced. 

In 1989, of course, it became phase 1. 
It is very evident to me that the 
present effort at SDIO is to accelerate 
phase 1 to the point where it is really 
going to cut into the basic research 
and development that is needed for 
this program ever to come to any- 
thing. 

Now, the theory of phase 1 deploy- 
ment, as we all know, is that it is a 
partial deployment. It was not intend- 
ed to stop all the missiles. It is not 
final equipment in terms of quantity, 
type of equipment or technology. The 
theory of it is that the work on the 
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subsequent phases, the work on the 
beam weapons and so on, will be ready 
by the time the actual deployment 
occurs in the mid-1990’s, so that the 
next generation, which is going to be 
relied upon to be the real thing, can 
fill the gaps and replace the system 
elements that either do not work or it 
turns out that by that time are over- 
powered by the efforts of the opposi- 
tion, the offense. 

One of the problems that the SDIO 
is having is that it is getting phase 1 a 
little bit ahead of the research. 

I think it makes a lot of sense to 
limit the amount of phase 1 work and 
be sure the fundamental research gets 
done so the program can come along 
in a balanced fashion. 

Mr. SPRATT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
30 seconds to the gentlewoman from 
California [Mrs. BOXER]. 

Mrs. BOXER. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding me 
this time. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
the amendment and to make a point 
of clarification. 

I understand the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Dornan] commented 
about the 30-percent number on SDI 
effectiveness as coming out of a classi- 
fied document. That number was 
gotten out of the Washington Post. 

I will place this into the RECORD at 
this time, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Mar. 28, 1988] 

Jornt Curers’ Goats on SDI ONE-SIDED 

A recommendation by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff that the United States deploy a de- 
fense capable of stopping 30 percent of at- 
tacking Soviet missiles was based on mili- 
tary goals, with little heed to strategic, po- 
litical and arms-control implications, accord- 
ing to several U.S. military officials. 

“We were more interested in the military 
capability that defenses would add if deter- 
rence failed [and nuclear war began] than 
the contribution they make to deterrence 
itself,” said Brig. Gen. Wayne Knudson, di- 
rector of plans for the U.S. Space Command 
in Colorado Springs who drafted documents 
leading to the Joint Chiefs’ endorsement. 


[From the Washington Post, Mar. 28, 1988] 
PENTAGON Scates Back SDI Goats—NEw 
Aim Is To SHIELD MILITARY INSTALLATIONS 
RATHER THAN CITIES 
(By R. Jeffrey Smith) 

Five years and $12 billion after President 
Reagan launched a major effort to render 
Soviet ballistic missiles “impotent and obso- 
lete,” the Defense Department is sharply 
scaling back its effort to fulfill his dream 
because of seemingly insurmountable hard- 
ware and money problems. 

Instead of developing the massive “space 
security shield” that the president envi- 
sioned on March 23, 1983, to protect U.S. 
cities, the department has settled on the far 
less ambitious, immediate goal of protecting 
vital U.S. military installations from a 
Soviet attack. 

Senior U.S. officials said in interviews that 
the decision to concentrate on a limited de- 
fensive system reflects broad agreement 
within the administration that the presi- 
dent’s dream probably cannot be attained. 
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The threat of a ballistic missile attack will 
not be diminished in the foreseeable future, 
they said privately. 

The dramatic reorientation of Reagan’s 
cherished Strategic Defense Initiative (SDI) 
program, popularly known as “Star Wars,” 
is revealed in part by a 1987 Joint Chiefs of 
Staff classified document calling for devel- 
opment and deployment of a defensive 
system to stop only 30 percent of the nucle- 
ar warheads in a massive Soviet first strike. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
SPRATT] has 1% minutes remaining. 

Mr. SPRATT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the balance of my time to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Fazio]. 

Mr. FAZIO. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from South Carolina 
(Mr. SPRATT]. 

Mr. Chairman, I think this is a good 
example of where the House and the 
Senate together simply have to involve 
themselves in some detail, not in the 
sense of micromanagement, and I 
think the gentleman from New York 
LMr. HocHBRUECKNER] made that point 
very effectively, but simply to empha- 
size the benefits of the long-term tech- 
nology that is taking place in our na- 
tional laboratories right now. 

At Livermore in California right now 
they have recently completed a strate- 
gic defense system report which 
simply says that the effectiveness of 
the proposed phase J architecture 
that we are talking about here will not 
do the job. The Soviets very inexpen- 
sively, with countermeasures, with 
fast-burn boosters on their rockets, 
can overwhelm a system that we 
would put up, which is composed of all 
technology, technology that goes back 
before the adoption of the ABM 
Treaty in the early 1970’s. 

We are simply saying that those 
people who understood the potential 
of SDI, the tellers of the world, have 
got some concepts, laser weapons, the 
energy weapons generally, that de- 
serve attention, deserve the kind of re- 
search investment that all of us are 
willing to make; but if we emphasize 
near-term deployment, increasing last 
year’s 40 percent share up to 56 per- 
cent and then onward, we are going to 
not only waste money on a system 
that will have very little tenure, but 
will undermine public confidence in 
the concept in the first place. 

If you are truly interested in the po- 
tential of a defensive system, you 
ought to be looking over the horizon, 
not simply to imbed a program politi- 
cally before this administration leaves 
office. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a modest amendment. 
It simply seeks to impose some balance and 
direction on a program that has lost any sem- 
blance of the Presidents original vision of de- 
veloping a defense system that would render 
nuclear weapons impotent and obsolete. In 
place of protecting the American people and 
our allies, the Pentagon has adopted the goal 
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of seeking to protect a few high priority mili- 
tary targets from the Soviet first strike. 

While | concur with the Office of Technolo- 
gy Assessment report that it is unlikely that a 
system that meets the President's original 
vision of SDI could be deployed in our life- 
times, | nonetheless believe that the primary 
focus of SDI should be researching those ad- 
vanced technologies which promise real de- 
fense from a responsive Soviet nuclear threat. 

The Spratt amendment seeks to bring this 
about. 

The Spratt amendment continues to give 
SDIO the flexibility it needs to manage the 
program. This is not micromanagement. The 
amendment simply keeps the fiscal 1989 allo- 
cation of SDI funding for near-term systems— 
or the phase 1 architecture, such as the 
space-based interceptor [SBI]—at 40 percent 
of the overall SDI budget, the same level 
phase 1 received in fiscal 1988. 

The administration's rush to lock in SDI by 
making deployment in the mid-1990's a major 
goal of the program, has led the Pentagon to 
request a 56-percent increase in funding for 
phase 1. 

The phase 1 system, if deployed, according 
to the Joint Chiefs of Staff would—at most 
knock out 30 percent of the incoming war- 
heads in a full-scale Soviet attack. 

A recent report by the Strategic Defense 
Systems Division of Lawrence Livermore Na- 
tional Laboratory was even more pessimistic 
of the effectiveness of the proposed phase 1 
architecture. 

The Livermore report indicated that a 
space-based interceptor system would be par- 
tially effective only against Soviet missiles 
now in use and could quickly be defeated by 
fast-burn boosters and other countermeasures 
that the Soviets could easily have in place by 
the time phase 1 became operational. The 
cost to the Soviets would be miniscule in rela- 
tion to ours. 

The Livermore report indicated that it 
“would take a few thousand” kinetic kill weap- 
ons in orbit to knock out a sizable fraction of 
the Soviet SS-18/19 ICBM’s. The study found 
that it would take 100,000 kinetic kill vehicles, 
at a cost of hundreds of millions of dollars, to 
destroy 90 percent of the current Soviet 
threat. 

Clearly, without the Spratt amendment, the 
near-term SDI systems will continue to quickly 
absorb a larger and larger share of the overall 
SDI budget at the expense of important re- 
search on those advanced technologies that 
promise more effective, long-term defense 
benefits. 


SDI has contributed to the Soviet willing- 
ness to talk in START. It has reinforced Gor- 
bachev's elements in the Soviet leadership. 
But they fear directed energy weapons and 
other long-term threats. They would be fortu- 
nate if we embarked prematurely on an SBI 
system. 

| think it would be extremely shortshighted 
to allow this push for near-term deployment to 
proceed, and | urge adoption of the Spratt 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
Gray of Illinois). All time has expired 
on general debate. 
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It is now in order to consider the 
amendment relating to phase 1 of the 
strategic defense initiative printed in 
section 1 of House report 100-590 of- 
fered by the gentleman from South 
Carolina (Mr. SPRATT] or his designee. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. SPRATT 

Mr. SPRATT. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the amendment. 

The text of the amendment is as fol- 
lows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Spratt: Page 
19, after line 18, insert the following new 
section: 

SEC. 212. LIMITATION ON SDI PHASE I SYSTEMS. 

(a) LIMITATION.—Of the amount provided 
for research, development, test, and evalua- 
tion for the Strategic Defense Initiative 
(SDI) for fiscal year 1989, no more than 40 
percent may be used for activities for Phase 
I of the SDI program. 

(b) PHase I Derinep.—(1) For purposes of 
this section, the term “Phase I of the SDI 
program” means those projects that were 
cited as “Phase I” and “Both” in the SDI 
Organization graph entitled “FY89 Re- 
source Allocation” submitted by the Direc- 
tor of the Strategic Defense Initiative Orga- 
nization in testimony on March 16, 1988, to 
the Committee on Armed Services of the 
House of Representatives and further de- 
tailed as “Description of Selected Architec- 
ture for Phase I” and Follow-On Phases” 
in the January 1988 report entitled “Report 
to Congress on The Strategic Defense 
System Architecture” by the SDI Organiza- 
tion in Chapter II (Strategic Defense 
System Description). 

(2) Phase I of the SDI program also in- 
cludes any system that is approved for de- 
velopment for demonstration/validation by 
the Defense Acquisition Board as part of a 
Strategic Defense System Phase system 
after submission of the reports referred to 
in paragraph (2). 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Pur- 
suant to the rule, the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. SPRATT] will be 
recognized for 5 minutes and a 
Member opposed will be recognized for 
5 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. SPRATT]. 

Mr. SPRATT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. McCurpy]. 

Mr. McCURDY. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise as one who supported the Dickin- 
son amendment and opposed the Ben- 
nett amendment and as one who sits 
on the Research and Development 
Subcommittee of the Armed Services 
Committee. I rise in support of the 
Spratt amendment because I believe 
that it protects the integrity of the 
SDI, the robust research and develop- 
ment program, for long-term applica- 
tions, not only to guard against a 
Soviet breakout, but offers to develop 
the missile defense which if techno- 
logically feasible can prove to enhance 
our security. 

I believe that the Spratt amendment 
is a reasoned amendment and one that 
Members can support without any 
question of the integrity of the re- 
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search program, because I believe that 
this approach protects those long-term 
investments, whether it is lasers or 
others, that enhance the SDI Pro- 
gram, not detracts from it. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Does 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Kasicu] rise in opposition to the pend- 
ing amendment? 

Mr. KASICH. I do, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Kasicu] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. KASICH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, any way you want to 
look at this, this is simple microman- 
agement of this SDI Program. There 
is no question about it. 

Let me just make it clear, because 
we have been hearing about the scien- 
tists who have been saying that they 
do not want to put too much money in 
phase 1 technology. The gentleman 
from California mentioned it down 
here. I want to tell the gentleman that 
the scientists from Los Alamos hap- 
pened to come before our panel. I 
asked them directly whether they fa- 
vored the concept of putting a firm 
number on the amount of research 
that should be done on phase 1, and 
they said they did not favor it. They 
did not disagree with the general con- 
cept of making sure that the dollars 
were directed toward the follow-on 
phases, but they would oppose the 
idea of the Congress of the United 
States, most of whom do not under- 
stand the technologies involved in 
either phase 1 or the follow-on tech- 
nologies, trying to tell the SDIO 
people exactly what percentage of the 
resources should be spent on which 
area of development. 

So I want to make it clear to the 
gentleman that this is not something 
that we just think. It is from the 
people who come from that institu- 
tion, probably in the gentleman’s dis- 
trict, who oppose this concept. 

Mr. FAZIO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KASICH. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. FAZIO. Mr. Chairman, I just 
want to point out that we are not di- 
recting funds 2 years away from SDI 
or anything of that sort. We are leav- 
ing plenty of flexibility in the Spratt 
amendment to the SDIO to make allo- 
cations in those areas that they think 
ought to have a little extra emphasis, 
but we are simply saying that we think 
the outyears are at least as important 
as the short-term premature deploy- 
ment that the administration pro- 


poses. 

Mr. KASICH. Well, Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for his com- 
ments, but when the gentleman cites 
the belief that the scientists from Los 
Alamos feel a certain way, I think we 
have got to be accurate on the record. 
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Mr. FAZIO. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, I was quoting 
Livermore. 

Mr. KASICH. The scientists them- 
selves say, “Look, I don’t want the 
Congress telling me how to run my 
program.” 

I have confidence that the SDI 
people are putting the resources in the 
proper percentage of allocation, and it 
is reflected right down here in the 
chart. 

The simple fact of the matter is that 
the SDIO is dedicating—— 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. KASICH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 1 additional minute. 

The simple fact of the matter is, the 
SDI people are going to be directing 
that percentage of the money that the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Spratt] would like to direct, pretty 
much determining on their own basis, 
but if they think there is a reason to 
invest more in the basic technology 
that could save the gentleman’s con- 
stituents from a nuclear holocaust, an 
accidental launch, that is a big mis- 
take to think we should not develop 
this technology, and to tell them that 
you in statute in the Congress—in 
statute—we are going to tell you what 
percentage of this money ought to go 
into what program, that is micromana- 
gement. 
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There is no other way to define it 
other than micromanagement. We 
have to vote “no” on the Spratt 
amendment. We have to let the SDI 
people develop the phase 1 technology 
which protects us against accidential 
launch which is a vital component 
that fits complementary with follow- 
on technology and will ensure a suc- 
cessful SDI Program. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge my colleagues 
to reject the Spratt amendment. Let 
us use good common sense and stop 
micromanaging. 

Mr. SPRATT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Dicks]. 

Mr. DICKS. Mr. Chairman, I appre- 
ciate the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina yielding me this time. I feel that 
this is the most important amendment 
that we are going to be debating 
during this consideration of the De- 
fense bill. What we are talking about 
here is the so-called phase 1 system 
which is intended to create additional 
uncertainty for a Soviet war planner. 
In other words, the objective of phase 
1 is nothing more than to increase to 
some degree the survivability of key 
military targets. Thus, it should be 
judged on the same basis as other 
steps to enhance deterrence through 
survivability, target hardening, and 
mobility. 
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What is the cost of phase 1? The 
cost is between $75 and $150 billion. It 
is a very expensive option. 

Mr. Chairman, after having gone out 
and visited the contractors, it is clear 
that phase 1 can be easily countered 
either by direct descent nuclear Asat’s 
or by countermeasures. Therefore, I 
have very major reservations about 
whether we should deploy it at all. 

The Office of Technology Assess- 
ment has recently completed a study 
that talks about the potential for a 
massive failure caused by software 
technology that would be used in this 
system, and if it did fail massively I 
think it would certainly not confound 
any Soviet targeters with that kind of 
a problem. I would urge the committee 
to go ahead with the Spratt amend- 
ment, I think what we need to be fo- 
cusing on is the longer term technol- 
ogies and in my judgment there is 
more promise there than in rushing 
ahead with phase 1 deployment. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield to the author 
of the amendment who I know wants 
to comment on some of the remarks of 
the gentleman from Ohio ([Mr. 
Kasicu]. 

Mr. SPRATT. Mr. Chairman, I ap- 
preciate the gentleman yielding. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Kasicu] referred to a series of hear- 
ings, and to a question that he asked. 
But we had testimony from a Dr. 
Richard Briggs which the gentleman 
from Ohio will remember. Mr. Briggs 
is the associate director at Lawrence 
Livermore Laboratory for beam re- 
search and magnetic fusion. He said, 

Directed energy did not come along with 
SDI. They were developed in the years 
when DARPA was in charge and in those 
days we had risk-takers in charge of the pro- 
grams. They gave us money. They knew 
they were taking big risks but they nurtured 
the programs along, and let us take owner- 
ship of them. 

What he decried was the fact that 
today the funding for these programs 
has become unstable and unpredict- 
able. Several of the lab directors gave 
us testimony to the same effect. 

We had testimony that, 

In the present situation I am concerned 
that 10 years from now we will be examin- 
ing the same technology options you see 
today as advanced systems instead of a new 
exciting set of possibilities. 

What we are trying to do here is put 
forth the money for them to come for- 
ward with these new exciting set of 
possibilities that could indeed help the 
President’s dream of making nuclear 
weapons obsolete come true. 

Mr. DICKS. Mr. Chairman, reclaim- 
ing my time, let us support the Spratt 
amendment. 

Mr. KASICH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the distinguished gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. COURTER]. 

Mr. COURTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman from Ohio for 
yielding to me. I wish to make two 
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points. The amount of money that is 
being used for research and develop- 
ment, test and evaluation in phase 1 
without this amendment has gone 
down, as we can see on this graph, 14 
percent plus the 48 percent down to 50 
percent between 1988 and 1989 fiscal 
years. The trend is in that direction. 

The first point is the Spratt amend- 
ment is not needed. Second, as was 
mentioned by the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. KasıcH], if there is a major 
breakthrough that would allow the 
United States to defend ourselves 
against an accidental launch, this 
amendment means the Office of SDI 
does not have the flexibility to target 
their research in a proper way. 

My third point, the way we have the 
situation right now, if the President of 
the United States in 1991 is sitting in 
his Oval Office and someone comes in 
and says, 

There is a ballistic missile that we spot 
over the Atlantic. We just do not know 
where it is coming from, whether a Soviet 
submarine, or whether it was launched by 
mistake. What are we going to do about it? 

The only thing that the President 
could do in that circumstance would 
be to attack the Soviet Union, or 
watch that incoming ballistic missile 
land. 

This money is important to defend 
ourselves and give the President an- 
other option, a peace option. 

Mr. KASICH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself the remaining minute of my 
time. 

Mr. Chairman, let me go back to the 
testimony that the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. SPRATT] referred 
to, and the concern that Dr. Briggs 
has. Clearly that concern is not re- 
flected in the direction SDI is going, 
but the simple fact of the matter is 
that Dr. Briggs said he was opposed to 
the Spratt amendment. He was op- 
posed to the concept of the Congress, 
the House of Representatives of the 
United States, micromanaging the 
Office of SDI. 

Mr. Chairman, General Abrahamson 
has done a fantastic job over in the 
Office of SDI. We have heard no criti- 
cism of his office or his operation. It 
does not make any sense to try to tell 
him where he should spend his re- 
sources, particularly when these two 
phases, the phase 1 and the followon 
phases, fit together. Phase 1 protects 
us against accidental launch, when we 
get the sophistication of it, a high 
degree of protection from accidental 
launch. 

Second, phase 1 works complementa- 
ry with the advanced technologies to 
give us a sound SDI Program. 

I say to my colleagues, the bottom 
line is let us have faith in the people 
that have run this program so effec- 
tively. Let us not micromanage. Let 
them put the resources where they 
think they can make the greatest gain 
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to produce an effective system for the 
money that is available. 

Mr. SPRATT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself the 1 minute remaining of my 
time. 

Mr. Chairman, in the remaining 
time let me simply state what this 
amendment does. This amendment, I 
reemphasize, does not impose a new al- 
location on SDI. It simply retains the 
current allocation of SDI funding 
from near-term systems or phase 1, at 
40 percent which is the current level. 
It does not impose anything new. It 
does prohibit them from going from a 
40-percent allocation to a 50-percent 
allocation in the next fiscal year. 

Will we starve these phase 1 pro- 
grams? Of course not. They will be 
funded at their existing level of $1 to 
$1.5 billion. 

Furthermore, we will be preventing 
funds from being siphoned out of the 
longer term programs so essential to 
the success of strategic defense, and 
preventing those funds from being si- 
phoned out into near-term deploy- 
ment, and that is why this is an impor- 
tant and positive amendment. 

We are voting here on the success of 
the program, and that is why it makes 
sense. 

Mr. FOGLIETTA, Mr. Chairman, | rise in 
support of the amendment offered by Mr. 
SPRATT, Mr. MCCLOSKEY, and Mr. HOCH- 
BRUECKNER to limit SDI spending on phase 1 
of strategic defense to no more than 40 per- 
cent of the total SDI budget. In my mind, 
phase 1 spending should go even lower, but | 
vigorously support this spending cap. 

President Reagan and his advisers have 
continually reassured Congress and the Amer- 
ican people that the SDI Program is simply re- 
search—simply a call to the scientists of 
America to find a means to render nuclear 
weapons “impotent and obsolute.“ 

If that is the case—if SDI is a research pro- 
gram focusing on long-range technologies and 
not on near-term deployment—then why are 
we having this debate? The answer is that, 
despite the public declarations, many star war- 
riors want to ram SDI down the throats of 
Congress and the American people. 

In the past year, cost estimates for 
phase 1 defense have more than dou- 
bled, up to $150 billion. What will the 
bill be next year? Will it experience a 
similar rise up to $375 billion? Where 
does it stop? 

It should stop here and now. Early 
deployment of SDI would launch a 
system of ineffective battle stations 
which, at best, will leave America de- 
fenseless to 7 out of 10 Soviet missiles. 
It would undercut current attempts to 
negotiate reductions in offensive nu- 
clear missiles. It would divert much- 
needed money from conventional 
weapons programs and from the do- 
mestic programs which are so impor- 
tant to our communities. 

Last year, Attorney General Ed 
Meese gave the most honest rationale 
for early deployment: He said it would 
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prevent the program from being tam- 
pered with by future administrations.” 

Our next administration should be 
allowed to make up its own mind re- 
garding SDI. Deploying SDI now 
would only heighten the arms race 
and undercut the chance of any future 
breakthroughs. Indeed, star wars may 
be the enemy of strategic defense. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
Gray of Illinois). All time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. SPRATT]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman pro tempore announced 
that the ayes appeared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. KASICH. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device; and there were—ayes 244, noes 


174, not voting 13, as follows: 
{Roll No. 1021] 
AYES—244 
Ackerman Dowdy LaFalce 
Downey Lancaster 

Alexander Durbin Lantos 
Anderson Dwyer Leach (IA) 
Andrews Dymally Leath (TX) 
Annunzio Dyson Lehman (CA) 
Anthony Early Lehman (FL) 
Applegate land 
Aspin Edwards (CA) Levin (MI) 
Atkins English Levine (CA) 
Aucoin Espy Lewis (GA) 
Baker Evans Lipinski 
Bates Fascell Lowry (WA) 
Bellenson Fazio Lujan 
Bennett Feighan Luken, Thomas 
Bereuter Fish 
Berman Flake Manton 
Bilbray Florio Markey 
Boggs Foglietta Martinez 
Boland Foley Matsui 
Bonior Ford (MI) Mavroules 
Bonker Ford (TN) Mazzoli 
Borski Frank McCloskey 
Bosco Frost McCurdy 
Boucher Garcia McHugh 
Boxer Gaydos McMillen (MD) 
Brennan Gejdenson Meyers 
Brooks Gephardt Mfume 
Brown (CA) Gilman Mineta 
Bruce Glickman Moakley 
Bryant Gonzalez Montgomery 

te Goodling Moody 
Byron Gordon Morella 
Campbell Grant Morrison (CT) 
Cardin Gray (IL) Mrazek 
Carper Gray (PA) Murphy 
Carr Green Nagle 
Chandler Guarini Natcher 
Chapman Hall (OH) Neal 
Clarke Hamilton Nowak 
Clay Hayes (IL) Oakar 
Clement Hertel Oberstar 
Clinger Hochbrueckner Obey 
Coelho Horton lin 
Coleman (TX) Hoyer 
Collins Hughes Owens (NY) 
Conte Jacobs Owens (UT) 
Conyers Jeffords Panetta 
Cooper Johnson (SD) Patterson 
Coughlin Jones (NC) Pease 
Coyne Jones (TN) Pelosi 
Crockett Jontz Penny 
de la Garza Kanjorski Pepper 
DeFazio Kaptur Perkins 
Dellums Kastenmeier Petri 
Derrick Kennedy Pickett 
Dicks Kennelly Price 
Dingell Kildee Rahall 
Dixon Kleczka Rangel 
Donnelly Kolter Ravenel 
Dorgan (ND) Kostmayer Regula 


Richardson Sisisky Torres 
Ridge Skaggs Torricelli 
Rodino Skeen Towns 
Roe Skelton Traficant 
Rose Slattery Traxler 
Rostenkowski Slaughter (NY) Vento 
Roukema Smith (FL) Visclosky 
Roybal Smith (IA) Volkmer 
Russo Snowe Walgren 
Sabo Solarz Watkins 
Saiki Spratt Waxman 
Savage St Germain Weiss 
Sawyer Staggers Wheat 
Scheuer Stallings Whitten 
Schneider Stark Williams 
Schroeder Stenholm Wise 
Schumer Stratton Wolpe 
Sensenbrenner Studds Wyden 
Sharp Swift Yatron 
Shays Synar 
Sikorski Tallon 
NOES—174 

Archer Hatcher Packard 
Armey Hayes (LA) Parris 
Badham Hefley Pashayan 
Ballenger Hefner Pickle 

Henry Porter 
Bartlett Herger Pursell 
Barton Hiler Quillen 
Bateman Holloway Rhodes 
Bentley Hopkins Rinaldo 
Bevill Houghton Ritter 
Bilirakis Hubbard Roberts 
Bliley Huckaby Robinson 
Boehlert Hunter Rogers 
Broomfield Hutto Roth 
Brown (CO) Hyde Rowland (CT) 
Buechner Inhofe Rowland (GA) 

Ireland Saxton 
Burton Jenkins Schaefer 
Callahan Johnson (CT) Schuette 
Chappell ich Schulze 
Cheney Kemp Shaw 
Coats Kolbe Shumway 
Coble Konnyu Shuster 
Coleman (MO) Lagomarsino Slaughter (VA) 
Combest Latta Smith (NE) 
Courter Lent Smith (NJ) 
Craig Lewis (CA) Smith (TX) 
Crane Lewis (FL) Smith, Denny 
Dannemeyer Lightfoot (OR) 
Darden Livingston Smith, Robert 
Davis (IL) Lloyd ) 
Davis (MI) Lott Smith, Robert 
DeLay Lowery (CA) (OR) 
DeWine Lungren Solomon 
Dickinson Mack Spence 
DioGuardi Madigan Stangeland 
Dornan (CA) Marlenee Stump 
Dreier Martin (IL) Sundquist 
Edwards (OK) Martin (NY) Sweeney 
Emerson McCandless Swindall 
Erdreich McCollum Tauke 
Fawell McCrery Tauzin 
Fields McDade Taylor 
Flippo McEwen Thomas (CA) 
Frenzel McGrath Thomas (GA) 
Gallegly McMillan (NC) Upton 
Gallo Michel Valentine 
Gekas Miller (OH) Vander Jagt 
Gibbons Miller (WA) Vucanovich 
Gingrich Molinari Walker 
Gradison Mollohan Weber 
Grandy Moorhead Weldon 
Gregg Morrison(WA) Whittaker 
Gunderson Murtha Wilson 
Hall (TX) Myers Wolf 
Hammerschmidt Nelson Wortley 
Hansen Nichols Wylie 
Harris Nielson Young (AK) 
Hastert Oxley Young (FL) 

NOT VOTING—13 
Biaggi Kyl Stokes 
Boulter Lukens, Donald Udall 
Daub Mica Yates 
Duncan Miller (CA) 
Hawkins Ray 
oO 1816 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
On this vote: 
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Mr. Miller of California for, with Mr. 
Boulter against. 

Mr. Hawkins for, with Mr. Daub against. 

Messrs. PASHAYAN, ROWLAND of 
Georgia, EDWARDS of Oklahoma, 
ERDREICH, and NICHOLS changed 
their votes from “aye” to “no.” 

Mrs. MEYERS of Kansas changed 
her vote from “no” to “aye.” 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; 
and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. Gray of Illinois, Chairman 
pro tempore of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the 
bill (H.R. 4264) to authorize appro- 
priations for the fiscal year 1989 
amended budget request for military 
functions of the Department of De- 
fense and to prescribe military person- 
nel levels for such Department for 
fiscal year 1989, to amend the Nation- 
al Defense Authorization Act for 
Fiscal Years 1988 and 1989, and for 
other purposes, had come to no resolu- 
tion thereon. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all Members may 
have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks and to 
include extraneous material on the 
bill, H.R. 4264. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION FOR SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON HUMAN RESOURCES 
AND GOVERNMENT RELATIONS 
OF COMMITTEE ON POST 
OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE TO 
MEET DURING 5-MINUTE RULE 
ON THURSDAY, MAY 5, 1988 


Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Human Resources and Gov- 
ernment Relations of the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service be 
permitted to meet during the 5-minute 
rule tomorrow. I have cleared this 
with the ranking minority member. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 
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PROVIDING FOR CORRECTING 
ENROLLMENT OF HR. 3, 
TRADE AND INTERNATIONAL 
ECONOMIC POLICY REFORM 
ACT OF 1987 


Mr. BONIOR. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 438 and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 438 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution, the House shall be considered to 
have adopted a concurrent resolution con- 
sisting of the text printed in section 2 of 
this resolution. 

Sec. 2. Resolved by the House of Represent- 
atives (the Senate concurring), That, in the 
enrollment of the bill (H.R. 3) to enhance 
the competitiveness of American industry, 
and for other purposes, the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives shall make the 
following correction: 

Amend section 2424 to read as follows: 
“SEC. 2424. EXPORTS OF DOMESTICALLY PRO- 

DUCED CRUDE OIL. 

(a) TECHNICAL AMENDMENT.—Section 7(d) 
of the Act (50 U.S.C. App. 2406(d)) is 
amended by striking paragraph (4). 

%) CRUDE OIL Stupy.— 

“(1) REVIEW OF EXPORT RESTRICTIONS ON 
CRUDE o1L.—The Secretary of Commerce, in 
consultation with the Secretary of Energy, 
shall undertake a comprehensive review to 
assess whether existing statutory restric- 
tions on the export of crude oil produced in 
the contiguous United States are adequate 
to protect the energy and national security 
interests of the United States and American 
consumers. Taking into account exports li- 
censed since 1983 and potential exports of 
heavy crude oil produced in California, the 
review shall assess the effect of increased 
exports of crude oil produced in the contigu- 
ous United States on— 

“(A) the adequacy of domestic supplies of 
crude oil and refined petroleum products in 
meeting United States energy and national 
security needs; 

“(B) the quantity, quality, and retail price 
of petroleum products available to consum- 
ers in the United States generally and on 
the West Coast in particular; 

“(C) the overall trade deficit of the United 
States; 

“(D) acquisition costs of crude oil by do- 
mestic petroleum refiners; 

„E) the financial viability of sectors of 
the domestic petroleum industry (including 
independent refiners, distributors, market- 
ers, and pipeline carriers); and 

„F) the United States tanker fleet (and 
the industries that support it), with particu- 
lar emphasis on the availability of militarily 
useful tankers to meet anticipated national 
defense requirements. 

“(2) PUBLIC HEARING AND COMMENT.—The 
Secretary of Commerce shall provide notice 
and a reasonable opportunity for public 
hearing and comment on the review con- 
ducted pursuant to this subsection. 

“(3) CONSULTATIONS WITH OTHER AGEN- 
cres.—The Secretary of Commerce shall 
consult with the Secretary of Defense, the 
Secretary of the Interior, and the Secretary 
of Transportation, in addition to the Secre- 
tary of Energy, in undertaking the review 
pursuant to this subsection. 

“(4) FINDINGS, OPTIONS, AND RECOMMENDA- 
Troxs.— After taking public comment and 
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consulting with appropriate State and Fed- 
eral officials, the Secretary of Commerce, in 
consultation with the Secretary of Energy, 
shall develop findings, options, and recom- 
mendations regarding the adequacy of exist- 
ing statutory restrictions on the export of 
crude oil produced in the contiguous United 
States in protecting the energy and national 
security interests of the United States and 
American consumers. 

“(5) CONSULTATIONS AND REPORT.—In carry- 
ing out this subsection, the Secretary of 
Commerce shall consult with the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs and the Committee 
on Energy and Commerce of the House of 
Representatives and the Committee on 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs, the 
Committee on Commerce, Science, and 
Transportation, and the Committee on 
Energy and Natural Resources of the 
Senate. Not later than 12 months after the 
date of the enactment of this Act, the Sec- 
retary shall transmit to each of those com- 
mittees a report which contains the results 
of the review undertaken pursuant to this 
subsection and the findings, options, and 
recommendations developed under para- 
graph (4).”. 

POINT OF ORDER 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. Speaker, I make a 
point of order against the consider- 
ation of House Resolution 438 and I 
ask to be heard on my point of order. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman will 
state his point of order. 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. Speaker, my point of 
order is that House Resolution 438 is 
not a privileged resolution because it 
contains nonprivileged matters. In de- 
fense of my point of order I cite Can- 
non’s Precedents, volume 8, section 
2257, and I quote: “The right of the 
Committee on Rules to report at any 
time is limited to report on subjects 
within its jurisdiction and the incorpo- 
ration of extraneous matter destroys 
the privilege.” 

Mr. Speaker, House Rule 10, clause 
1(q) gives the Rules Committee juris- 
diction over “the rules and joint rules 
*** and order of business of the 
House.” According to Deschler’s Prece- 
dents, volume 6, chapter 21, section 20, 
the Rules Committee has broad au- 
thority to report order of business res- 
olutions or special rules “for the con- 
sideration of a proposition, and direct- 
ing how the proposition will be consid- 
ered.” 

That section of Deschler's Prece- 
dents goes on to note that a rule may 
provide for the “consideration” of “a 
House or Senate bill or resolution not 
reported from committee or a measure 
which has not yet even been intro- 
duced.” 

However, I would emphasize here 
that the purpose of a rule or order of 
business resolution is to provide for 
the consideration of a proposition and 
not for the actual passage of a matter 
not within the jurisdiction of the 
Rules Committee. 

In the case of House Resolution 438, 
we have what is called a “self-execut- 
ing” rule whereby the vote on the rule 
is considered the vote on passage of an 
unreported, unintroduced concurrent 
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resolution which directs the Clerk to 
make certain corrections in the bill 
H.R. 3, the trade conference report. 
However, unlike the traditional con- 
current resolutions which make truly 
“technical corrections” of such mat- 
ters as printing errors, this concurrent 
resolution would amend an already 
agreed to conference report in a sub- 
stantive way by replacing a limitation 
on the export of refined Alaska oil, 
with a study of existing limits on the 
export of domestic crude oil. 

Mr. Speaker, as volume 4, section 
3446 of Hinds’ Precedents makes clear, 
“the correction of an enrolled bill is 
sometimes ordered by concurrent reso- 
lution of the two Houses.” But, as sec- 
tion 574 of the House Rules and 
Manual, 100th Congress, also makes 
clear, such concurrent resolutions are 
confined to, and I quote, “correction 
of an error when an enrollment is 
made.” The substantive change being 
proposed by House Resolution 438 
goes way beyond correcting a technical 
error in the trade bill. It makes a 
major change in direction which goes 
to the very heart of the jurisdiction of 
other committees of this House. 

Mr. Speaker, in this connection I 
would cite 6 Deschler’s, chapter 21, 
section 17.13, which notes that, “Al- 
though the Committee on Rules has 
authority to report as privileged reso- 
lutions creating a select House com- 
mittee, the inclusion of a subject 
coming within the jurisdiction of an- 
other standing committee destroys the 
privilege, and it is therefore necessary 
for the committee to report a privi- 
leged resolution making in order the 
consideration of the nonprivileged 
matter reported by it.” 

The vote on the adoption of this rule 
is also a vote to pass a separate con- 
current resolution which is not within 
the jurisdiction of the Rules Commit- 
tee. If introduced separately, it would 
probably be referred to the House Ad- 
ministration Committee, which has ju- 
risdiction over the Clerk and the en- 
rollment of bills; and to the Energy 
and Commerce Committee which has 
jurisdiction over interstate and foreign 
commerce, and national energy policy. 
It might also be jointly referred to the 
Foreign Affairs and Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries Committees. But, by no 
stretch of the imagination could the 
Rules Committee claim jurisdiction 
over this concurrent resolution. As a 
result, the text of section 2 of this rule 
is nonprivileged matter which is not 
within the jurisdiction of the Rules 
Committee. And, under the prece- 
dents, this destroys the privilege of 
this rule. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I would 
urge the Chair to fully consider the 
implications of this ruling. The key 
question is, “Can the Rules Committee 
directly report and obtain a direct vote 
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on matters within the jurisdiction of 
other committees?” 

If the answer is yes, then we will 
have radically altered the jurisdiction- 
al balance of powers in this House. We 
may as well abolish the authorizing 
committees and cede all legislative au- 
thority to the Rules Committee. 

Mr. Speaker, a similar point was 
made by your hero, Speaker Sam Ray- 
burn, back on June 7, 1944. On that 
occasion the Rules Committee had re- 
ported a rule on a simple extension of 
the Emergency Price Control and Sta- 
bilization Acts of 1942. However, the 
rule also made in order a series of non- 
germane amendments from a bill 
sponsored by the de facto head of the 
Rules Committee, Judge Smith. Here’s 
what Mr. Sam had to say about that: 

* * * the Committee on Rules was never 
set up to be a legislative committee. It is a 
committee of procedure, to make it possible 
that the majority of the House of Repre- 
sentatives may have the opportunity to 
work its will.“ * I do not want to take 
away any of the rights of the Committee on 
Rules, and I do not want the Rules Commit- 
tee to take away the rights, prerogatives 
and privileges of other standing committees 
of the House. 

On that occasion, Mr. Speaker, the 
House upheld its Speaker. On this oc- 
casion, I hope the Speaker upholds 
the House. 
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The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
from Michigan wish to be heard on 
the point of order? 

Mr. BONIOR. Mr. Speaker, just on a 
couple of the points raised by the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. Speaker, in recent history, the 
Rules Committee has recommended— 
and the House has adopted—resolu- 
tions that facilitated the disposition of 
concurrent resolutions to correct the 
enrollment of certain bills. 

In the 99th Congress, the House 
passed House Resolution 597, a rule 
that provided that upon its adoption, 
the House was considered to have 
taken the omnibus drug bill (H.R. 
5484) from the Speaker’s table and to 
have concurred in a Senate amend- 
ment with amendment. With the 
adoption of the rule, the House was 
also considered to have adopted a con- 
current resolution directing the Clerk 
of the House to make a correction in 
the enrollment of the bill. 

Also in the 99th Congress, the House 
adopted House Resolution 598, a rule 
which provided that, upon its adop- 
tion, the House was considered to have 
taken an enrollment resolution from 
the Speaker’s table and to have con- 
curred in the Senate amendments to 
the concurrent resolution with amend- 
ments. The concurrent resolution was 
to correct technical errors in the en- 


rollment of H.R. 3838, the Tax 
Reform Act. 
In the 93d Congress, the House 


adopted House Resolution 1496, a rule 
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which provided for the consideration 
of the conference report on a Senate 
bill to provide for the cooperation be- 
tween the Secretary of the Interior 
and the States with respect to the reg- 
ulation of surface mining operations. 

In fact, Mr. Speaker, since 1962 on 
nine separate occasions the substance 
of legislation has been dealt with in 
similar manner before the enrollment 
of said legislation. 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, I would 
invite the decision of the Chair. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. Lorr] desire to 
be heard further? 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. Speaker, briefly, mo- 
mentarily, in support of my point of 
order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman 
from Mississippi is recognized. 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. Speaker, in response 
to the gentleman’s comments, I would 
like to make note that again this is a 
quantum jump from what has been 
done in the past. It has usually been in 
a process of technical corrections of 
errors, where a wrong number was put 
in or a paragraph was inadvertently 
left out. These technical resolutions 
have come along with or close behind 
the conference report. 

In this case that is not the situation. 
I note also that these references that 
the gentleman from Michigan refers 
to were not tested, were not ques- 
tioned with a point of order. 

We are here today making that test; 
this is a point of order which should 
be heard and it is one that I hope that 
the Speaker recognizes is a significant 
jump from technical corrections 
through this concurrent resolution 
process into one that involves abso- 
lute, clearly substance. 

I urge the Speaker to uphold the 
point of order. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
from Michigan care to be heard fur- 
ther? 

Mr. BONIOR. I defer to the Chair, 
Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER (Mr. WRIGHT). The 
Chair is prepared to rule. The Chair 
has carefully examined House Resolu- 
tion 438 offered by the Rules Commit- 
tee for consideration of the House 
today, has listened attentively to the 
point of order offered by the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. LOTT] and 
to the citations offered by the member 
of the Committee on Rules, the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Bonror]. 

It is apparent to the Chair that this 
resolution proposes a rule which pro- 
vides for a special order of business, as 
distinguished from the ordinary and 
regular order of House business. 

It is well within the inherent author- 
ity of the Committee on Rules to 
report rules to the House recommend- 
ing a special order for the consider- 
ation of legislation. 

Part of the objection offered by the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. LOTT] 
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is directed to the proposition of self 
enforcing rules. It is not an uncommon 
practice on the House floor for the 
Committee on Rules to report and for 
the House to adopt a self enforcing 
rule, a rule which declares that it is 
hereby construed or it is hereby held 
that a certain legislative fact has been 
done by the House. 

And so there is nothing unique nor 
contrary to general practice in the 
self-executing rule, so long as it is con- 
sistent with clause 4(b), rule XI. 

The Committee on Rules on numer- 
ous occasions has brought rules to the 
floor which discharge standing com- 
mittees of the House from further 
consideration of certain legislative 
matter in order that the bill be 
brought before the House. 

It is well within the practice of the 
Committee on Rules to report these 
special rules for the consideration of 
the House and the House then is at 
liberty to adopt or to reject the rule 
recommended by the Committee on 
Rules. That, in fact, is the function of 
the Committee on Rules, to make a 
recommendation which the House 
may or may not accept. 

And so the Committee on Rules in 
the opinion of the Chair is well within 
common practice and well within its 
jurisdiction and fully within its re- 
sponsibility in reporting this rule, 
which would be a special order called 
up in the House for its consideration. 
And the House, of course, is the final 
authority. If it adopts the rule today, 
it will be operating within the estab- 
lished procedures of the House. If it 
rejects the rule today it will be operat- 
ing within the established procedures 
of the House. 

The House is the final arbiter of the 
propriety of the rule that is offered. 
And a rule suggesting a special disposi- 
tion of a concurrent resolution is well 
within the established and accepted 
responsibility of the Committee on 
Rules, and that, in fact, is the defini- 
tion of the function of the Committee 
on Rules. 

And for these reasons the Chair 
overrules the point of order. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Bonror] is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. BONIOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the customary 30 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. QUIL- 
LEN], pending which I yield myself 
such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 438 
provides that upon adoption of the 
rule, the concurrent resolution con- 
tained in section 2 of the rule, shall be 
considered as adopted. There will 
therefore be the customary 1 hour of 
debate, in the House, equally divided. 

Mr. Speaker, the conference report 
on H.R. 3, the Omnibus Trade and 
Competitiveness Act of 1988, passed 
this body on April 21, 1988, on a vote 
of 312 to 107. 
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However, the bill has not yet been 
enrolled. In this stage, the conference 
report is subject to correction. 

Mr. Speaker, this concurrent resolu- 
tion is a correction to the enrollment 
of H.R. 3. It deals with section 2424 re- 
garding exports of domestically pro- 
duced crude oil. 

The conference agreement included 
three basic provisions: 

First, a requirement that the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, in consultation 
with the Secretary of Energy, study 
whether existing restrictions on crude 
oil exports from the lower contiguous 
48 States are adequate to protect U.S. 
national security and energy interests. 

Second, an agreement to permit— 
subject to passage of the Canada Free 
Trade Agreement—the export of up to 
50,000 barrels per day of Alaska North 
Slope crude oil to Canada. 

Third, a restriction prohibiting re- 
fineries commencing operation in 
Alaska after the date of enactment of 
this bill from exporting more than 50 
percent of its annual output of refined 
and partially refined petroleum prod- 
ucts made from Alaska North Slope 
crude oil, excluding sales to U.S. mili- 
tary and flag airlines. Further, total 
sales of Alaska North Slope refined 
and partially refined petroleum prod- 
ucts produced by these refineries shall 
not exceed in aggregate an annual av- 
erage of 70,000 barrels per day allocat- 
ed on a first-come-first-served basis. 

Mr. Speaker, this concurrent resolu- 
tion replaces these provisions with the 
text of section 2 of House Resolution 
438 which basically includes: 

First, a study calling for the Secre- 
tary of Commerce and the Secretary 
of Energy to assess whether existing 
restrictions on the export of crude oil 
produced in the contiguous United 
States are adequate to protect the 
energy and national security interests 
of the United States and American 
consumers. The study shall also assess 
the effect of increased exports of 
crude oil produced in the contiguous 
United States on: 

Our ability to meet U.S. energy and 
national security needs. 

The quantity and quality and retail 
price of petroleum products available 
to consumers in the United States gen- 
erally and on the west coast in particu- 
lar. 
The overall trade deficit. 

Acquisition costs of crude oil by do- 
mestic petroleum refiners. 

The financial viability of sectors of 
the domestic petroleum industry. 

The U.S. tanker fleet and the indus- 
tries that support it, emphasizing the 
availability of militarily useful tankers 
to meet anticipated national defense 
requirements. 

Second, the concurrent resolution 
also includes a provision that the Sec- 
retary of Commerce shall provide 
notice and a reasonable opportunity 
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for public hearing and comment on 
the review. 

Third, it includes a provision that 
the Secretary of Commerce shall con- 
sult with the Secretaries of: Defense, 
Interior, Transportation and Energy 
in undertaking the review. 

Fourth, after taking public comment 
and consulting with the appropriate 
State and Federal officials, the Secre- 
tary of Commerce in conjunction with 
the Secretary of Energy shall develop 
findings, options and recommenda- 
tions regarding the adequacy of re- 
strictions on the export of crude oil 
produced in the contiguous United 
States in protecting the energy and 
national security interests of the 
United States and American consum- 
ers. 

Fifth, the Secretary of Commerce 
shall consult with the following com- 
mittees of the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives: Foreign Affairs, Energy 
and Commerce, and Banking, Housing 
and Urban Affairs. In the Senate, the 
Committees would be: Energy and 
Natural Resources, and Commerce, 
Science and Natural Resources. 

No later than 12 months after adop- 
tion of this bill, the Secretary shall 
transmit to each of these committees, 
the results of the review along with 
the findings, recommendations and op- 
tions. 

Mr. Speaker, as you well know, our 
trade deficit is almost $14 billion! In 
the last 5 years, over 2 million Ameri- 
cans have lost their jobs due to unfair 
foreign competition. The big joke in 
this country is that jobs are now our 
No. 1 export. 

We desperately need a comprehen- 
sive trade bill to deal with desperate 
situation. 

Mr. Speaker, this body has worked 
for 3 years crafting an omnibus trade 
bill. We have worked with the admin- 
istration in a good faith effort to take 
care of their problems with the bill. 
Even the President, admits that many 
of the parts he objected to have been 
completely removed. 

In his most recent weekly radio ad- 
dress, he singled out two provisions to 
which he still objected. One of those 
provisions was the curb on Alaskan oil 
exports. 

Mr. Speaker, this concurrent resolu- 
tion is yet another effort to accommo- 
date the President. We will be remov- 
ing yet another part of the bill he does 
not like. 

With the passage of House Resolu- 
tion 438, the House leadership will 
have done absolutely everything it 
could do, in good conscience, to make 
the President happy. Mr. Speaker, 
with the removal of the Alaska oil pro- 
vision, it is our genuine and fervent 
hope that the President will sign this 
monumental legislation and let the 
Congress proceed with the consider- 
ation of additional very important 
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trade legislation such as the Canada 
free trade agreement. 

The offering of this concurrent reso- 
lution is an indication of just how 
much we want and need a trade bill 
enacted into law. I hope, Mr. Speaker, 
the President recognizes our addition- 
al compromise and drops his threat to 
veto this bill for the sake of the mil- 
lions and millions of Americans who 
desperately need and are anxiously 
waiting for the passage of this trade 
legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, for those of my col- 
leagues who say that if we were really 
serious about a trade bill we would 
remove the plant closing section, I 
answer that we simply cannot. 

Recent polls show that 86 percent of 
the American people support the 
worker notification section of the 
trade bill. 

Worker retraining and readjustment 
is a large part of the trade bill. A task 
force appointed by Secretary of Labor 
Brock concluded that advance notifi- 
cation is essential to any successful re- 
adjustment program. 

According to GAO, blue collar work- 
ers, on the average, get around 7 days 
notice of a plant closing or permanent 
layoff. White collar workers get about 
14 days notice. Nonunion blue collar 
workers get an average of 2 days warn- 
ing. For those who think most workers 
can see a plant closing or a layoff 
coming, the fact is nearly half of 
today’s displaced workers had abso- 
lutely no idea they were going to be 
laid off before it happened. 

Mr. Speaker, the Office of Technolo- 
gy Assessment has found that worker 
productivity does not fall off after no- 
tification of a plant shutdown—in 
some cases, productivity increases. 

Worker notification is the law in 
Canada, France, Germany, Japan, 
Great Britain, and Sweden. Mr. Speak- 
er, I use the example used today at 
your press conference for those who 
believe the worker notification section 
would make us less competitive 
abroad. Taiwan requires advanced no- 
tification of all layoffs. Rather than 
losing export trade, Taiwan has in- 
creased its trade surplus with the 
United States every year of the 
Reagan administration. 

Mr. Speaker, what we need here is 
good old-fashioned compromise. The 
President has two things that bother 
him about this trade bill. We are will- 
ing to drop one of those two things. If 
the President really wants a compre- 
hensive trade bill, he will compromise 
and let us get on with reducing the 
trade deficit, increasing our exports 
and putting our workers back to work. 


oO 1845 
Mr. QUILLEN, Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 
Mr. Speaker, this procedure being 
used today is an outrage. On approxi- 
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mately 1 hour's notice, the Rules Com- 
mittee was called into emergency ses- 
sion yesterday afternoon at 4 p.m. We 
did not see a copy of this rule until a 
few minutes before we had to vote on 
it. I objected to the emergency meet- 
ing then. I object to it now. 

Today the House is about to be 
forced to vote on this package after 
only 30 minutes debate on each side, 
with no chance to amend or alter the 
package. Once the rule is adopted, the 
concurrent resolution directing the 
Clerk to change the conference report 
on the trade bill will be deemed to 
have been adopted. There will be no 
separate consideration of the substan- 
tive issue. Once this rule is adopted, it 
is all over. 

By this procedure we are rushing in 
to make a major change in a confer- 
ence report which took 14 committees 
over a year to work out. This is a bad 
procedure, Mr. Speaker. More than 
that, because the Senate is not even in 
session this week, there is no need or 
jurisdiction for abandoning the 
normal notice requirements of the 
Rules Committee. 

Not only is this a terrible procedure, 
Mr. Speaker, it is an openly political 
maneuver to buy off two votes in the 
other body. Upon adoption of this 
rule, the House will have directed the 
Clerk to strip out the existing provi- 
sions on Alaskan oil from the trade 
conference report and to replace them 
with a study. 

Mr. Speaker, under existing law 
there is in effect a prohibition on the 
export of crude oil from Alaska’s 
north slope but no restrictions on the 
export of refined oil products. There 
are plans to build a refinery in Alaska 
to get around existing law. The provi- 
sions in this conference report are a 
compromise solution which will put 
some limits on the amount of refined 
oil products which could be exported 
from any Alaskan refinery. If this 
House today accepts this rule, we will 
be removing all restrictions on the 
export of Alaskan refined oil products. 
Every bit of Alaskan oil could end up 
in Japan or some other country. 

Mr. Speaker, the Alaskan oil provi- 
sions in the conference report were de- 
signed to ensure that a reasonable pro- 
portion of Alaskan oil would actually 
get into this country where it is 
needed. Those provisions also have the 
effect of ensuring some much-needed 
business for our American merchant 
marine. 

Mr. Speaker, a strong and able 
American merchant marine is impor- 
tant in peacetime but in wartime it 
may be indispensable. The existing 
provisions help to maintain our mer- 
chant shipping capability and we 
should keep them. 

We should not further reduce the 
capability of our merchant marine 
fleet. Already we have knocked it 
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down, and down and down, and we 
must stop that. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the defeat of the 
rule. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 seconds to 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
EDWARDS]. 

(By unanimous consent Mr. Eb- 
WARDS Of Oklahoma was allowed to 
speak out of order.) 

UPDATE ON SITUATION IN NICARAGUA 

Mr. EDWARDS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, what we have before us is an 
important issue that I have asked our 
ranking member to yield to me so I 
could just inform the House about a 
couple of things that have happened 
in Ni ý 

As the Members know, the food that 
we voted is not getting to the Contras, 
but I thought the Members of the 
House might be interested in learning 
that today the Sandinista government 
has not only arrested a number of 
labor leaders in Nicaragua, but has 
also arrested 14 members of the Demo- 
cratic Opposition in Nicaragua and 
has temporarily closed three inde- 
pendent newspapers, and I thought 
that ought to be shared with my col- 
leagues. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
4 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. BARTLETT]. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, today 
we have before us a highly unusual, 
indeed bizarre, request from the spon- 
sors of the trade bill, of the objection- 
able trade bill, which has previously 
passed the House. Perhaps it is a day 
for mea culpa on behalf of those spon- 
sors in fessing up that at least this 1 
and 2 provision of the trade bill were 
counter to the idea of good trade and 
of reducing the trade deficit. 

Mr. Speaker, the fact is that the res- 
olution we are considering this after- 
noon, House Resolution 438, the pur- 
pose of it is not to pass legislation, not 
to consider legislation, not to consider 
a trade bill, not even to consider a rule 
on this House floor, but to do what is 
called correcting the enrollment of a 
bill that had already passed this 
House. It seems to me that indeed this 
highly unusual procedure comes to 
the floor, must come to the floor, with 
some sense of embarrassment by the 
sponsors of the trade bill. 
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I suppose it is progress of sorts, be- 
cause what the sponsors would do with 
this resolution is to delete one of the 
two most objectionable provisions of 
the trade bill, those two provisions 
which were contrary to the idea of re- 
ducing the trade deficit. 

This provision that in fact should 
have been deleted and should have 
been deleted on the House floor which 
would have restricted or indeed pro- 
hibited the sale of exports of Alaskan 
refined products to our trading part- 
ners, it should be debated, it should 
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have been deleted, but this provision, 
just like the other provision that is 
not being deleted, the so-called plant 
closing, is also a provision which is 
contrary to the notion of reducing the 
trade deficit. 

Now, the purpose of the trade bill 
ought to be to reduce the trade deficit. 
The provision on Alaskan oil which 
this bill seeks to delete would in fact 
have increased the trade deficit, and I 
want to call the Members’ attention to 
the provision that is left, the so-called 
plant closing provision, would also 
likewise discourage the reduction of 
trade deficits, would discourage ex- 
ports, would cost Americans their jobs. 
It also ought to be deleted. 

The sponsors of the trade bill need 
to bring to the House floor legislation 
instead of political games. They ought 
to bring provisions to the House floor, 
legislation that can be passed and 
signed into law, legislation that would 
delete not just this one objectionable 
provision, but the other provision also, 
the so-called plant closing legislation. 

I do want to remind Members that 
the plant closing legislation that is in 
the bill is not a compromise. It is not 
watered down anything. It is not a 
moderated proposal. It is mandatory 
notice of a kind that has never been 
provided in the United States. It is the 
kind of mandatory notice that at least 
one study in January of this year con- 
cluded would drive a minimum of 
450,000 American jobs overseas, thus 
increasing our trade deficit in a bill 
that was designed to or at least pur- 
ported to be designed to decrease its 
deficit. 

It applies to as few as 50 employees 
at a time. It applies to the closing of 
an operating unit within a facility, no 
matter how large the facility. 

Mr. Speaker, it is time for the spon- 
sors to bring us a trade bill, a real 
trade bill, a trade bill that encourages 
trade, that encourages export, that en- 
8 a reduction of the trade defi- 
eit. 

As long as the so-called plant closing 
provision is left in the trade bill, then 
we are simply playing political games. 
We are not trying to pass a trade bill. 

The only relation that the so-called 
plant closing provision that is left in 
the bill after this is passed, the only 
relation to it is that it causes higher 
trade deficits. It costs more Americans 
their jobs. It does have a relation to 
plant closings in that it causes more 
plant closings. 

The fact is that this provision is 
good so far as it goes. This bill is good 
so far as it goes, but we ought to bring 
a bill that deletes both sections. 

Mr. BONIOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. WoLPE]. 

Mr. WOLPE. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the rule and the current 
resolution that is embodied in the rule 
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that would strike the Alaskan oil pro- 
beige in the Omnibus Trade legisla- 
tion. 

I do so very reluctantly, and I will 
explain my reluctance in a moment. 
But it seems to me that it is critical 
that we support this decision of the 
leadership in the hope that this 
change that is being made, this com- 
promise that is being offered, will 
cause the President to reconsider his 
intention to veto this vital trade legis- 
lation. 

I cannot stress too much the impor- 
tance of this legislation to my con- 
stituents. It is seen across the board as 
legislation needed to protect American 
jobs, to restore American competitive- 
ness, to insure our economic future. It 
is legislation that we need. It is legisla- 
tion that we have worked on in a bi- 
partisan way. And, in crafting this leg- 
islation, we have attempted repeatedly 
to accommodate the administration. 

Mr. Speaker, as important as the 
Alaskan oil provision is, I do not want 
to see the omnibus trade bill doomed 
by our insistence on this language. For 
that reason, I am prepared to support 
the decision to strike the Alaskan oil 
provision from the trade bill. 

It should also be said that it would 
be especially tragic if the President 
were to reject this compromise by 
going ahead and vetoing the trade bill 
on the basis of the plant closing provi- 
sion. 

What is so unreasonable about 
asking that workers be afforded the 
same kind of warning that executives 
receive when it becomes necessary to 
close a plant? Plant closing notifica- 
tion is simply a means of enabling 
both workers and their communities 
to adjust to one of the most traumatic 
of decisions. There is no provision of 
this trade legislation that is more rea- 
sonable and more deserving of the sup- 
port of this President. 

Let me now explain for a moment 
my strong reluctance to acquiesce to 
this decision to drop the Alaskan oil 
provision. Very simply, the Alaskan oil 
provision we would strike by this pro- 
vision makes sense. It embraces the 
long-standing energy security policy of 
this Congress, policy that has been re- 
peatedly ratified by overwhelming bi- 
partisan votes, 

Congress has said repeatedly that 
Alaskan oil should be used for domes- 
tic purposes and that there should be 
tight restrictions placed on its export. 
To remove those provisions at this 
point I think is to really throw into 
question how serious we are about the 
maintenance of an effective energy se- 
curity policy. 

Mr. Speaker, the Alaskan oil export 
refinery provisions are the product of 
a considerable amount of compromise, 
as we have labored for over 2 years to 
craft a provision that balances the in- 
terests of Alaska and the energy secu- 
rity of our Nation. As we proceed fur- 
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ther with this effort, I trust the lead- 
ership will keep in mind the impor- 
tance of this provision for promoting 
national energy security, particularly 
given the growing instability in the 
Middle East. I intend to work with the 
leadership in finding an appropriate 
legislative vehicle to adequately accept 
the provision we are now striking. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. BONIOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
additional minute to the gentleman. 

Mr. WOLPE. My support of this res- 
olution, as I say, is offered very reluc- 
tantly. The provision being struck 
here would place restrictions on the 
export of refined products from 
Alaska, In my judgment the refinery 
that is being contemplated in that 
State is a way of circumventing the 
present restrictions in law on the 
export of Alaskan crude oil. 

We attempted to fashion the refin- 
ery-related restrictions in a way that 
balanced the interests of Alaska and 
the interests of our Nation’s energy se- 
curity. 

This is an issue that I hope we can 
revisit once we get beyond the trade 
legislation. We need, in the interests 
of our energy security, to maintain the 
restrictions on the export of Alaskan 


oil. 

Mr. YOUNG of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLPE. I am pleased to yield to 
the gentleman from Alaska. 

Mr. YOUNG of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
let me just make sure the gentleman 
has explained the situation clearly. 

I am in support of this resolution, 
but as far as the intent of the trade 
bill concerning Alaskan oil, it went far 
beyond what existing law is today. 
What we are doing here today is put- 
ting it right back to square one in ex- 
isting law. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has again 
expired. 

Mr. BONIOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
additional minute to the gentleman. 

Mr. YOUNG of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
if the gentleman will yield further, 
this resolution does not expand any 
present law. It does still keep the 
present law that prohibits us from ex- 
porting Alaskan crude oil. 

What the orginial trade bill did and 
the gentleman’s amendment did was 
to prohibit us from exporting any of 
our other oil outside of the TAPS line. 
It prohibited us from building a refin- 
ery and in fact it exceeded anything in 
present law today. 

What we are doing here today is put- 
ting it right back to square one. 

Mr. BONIOR. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for supporting the reso- 
lution, and I reserve the balance of my 
time. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. LOTT]. 
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Mr. LOTT. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman from Tennessee for yield- 
ing me this time. 

I will not go over what is in the rule, 
since the gentleman from Tennessee 
did an outstanding job pointing out 
what we are dealing with here and I 
will not repeat the arguments I made 
in my point of order. I thought surely 
the Speaker was going to rule in my 
favor, especially after I quoted Speak- 
er Sam Rayburn, but since he did not, 
I do want to just emphasize a couple 
points. 

First of all, this is an unusual proce- 
dure. You remember a couple weeks 
ago when the trade bill came through, 
I did not see it, I got a glimpse of it 
when it went by. It was over 1,000 
pages, 14 inches thick, but we were 
told, We've got to get this thing 
through immediately. We've got to get 
it to the President so he can sign it or 
veto it.” That was on April 21. 

It went to the Senate, to the other 
body. They had it for about a week. 
They reported it about April 27, and 
then instead of being enrolled and 
sent to the President, it has been lan- 
guishing, just languishing, a very un- 
usual process. 

Then all of a sudden we have this 
House concurrent resolution, not for 
technical corrections, but for substan- 
tive changes in a conference report 
that we have already voted on. 

Now, the Speaker in his ruling said 
that the final judge on something like 
this, a procedure like this, is the 
House: So I urge the House to take a 
look again at what we are doing here. 

This is unorthodox. It is in my opin- 
ion a corruption of the rules and one 
that could come back and haunt all of 
us. There are some bizarre things 
about it, and I want to emphasize just 
two or three points. 

First, this resolution authorizes the 
Clerk of the House to do more than 
the House acting alone can do, and 
that is amend the conference report 
without killing it. Think about that. 

Second, it is self-executing. We are 
dealing not just with a rule here, but 
we are dealing with a substantive 
change in a conference report, and yet 
when we have this 1 hour of debate we 
vote on the rule. We are also voting on 
the substance. That is it. It is unnum- 
bered. it is unintroduced. It is an unre- 
ported concurrent resolution which di- 
rects the Clerk to make these changes 
in the enrollment. 

Then third, this rule does not even 
provide for the separate consideration 
of the measure striking out this oil 
export limitation, and no amendments 
are in order. 

So this is a very unusual process, one 
that I think the Members should be 
very careful about. It is not the cor- 
rect way to proceed. 
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I assume that the idea is to try to 
force the President to accept a bill 
that still has basic fallacies in it. 

Let us go ahead and send it to the 
President. Let him act, and then we 
can make changes or corrections if 
necessary, which is the normal way to 
do it. This certainly would not comply 
with the presentment clause of the 
Constitution. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues to 
vote against this process. Vote against 
this change in substance and let us 
really get serious about passing a trade 
bill. 


Mr. Speaker, this bizarre little rule is like a 
can opener, reopening a can of worms: When 
the full aroma hits you, you know somebody's 
up to something fishy. 

In this case, the can of worms being re- 
opened is the trade conference report, which 
has already been finally agreed to by both 
Houses. And make no mistake about it, this 
concurrent resolution will be subject to pro- 
tracted debate and further amendment when it 
reaches the other body. Once one worm is 
out of the can, others will likely follow. 

And what's fishy about this whole procedure 
is that we're using a device reserved for cor- 
recting printing errors to make a major, sub- 
stantive change in a conference report which 
has already passed both Houses and is await- 
ing final enrollment. And the reason this tech- 
nical corrections device is being used and 
abused is solely for the political purpose of 
trying to secure enough votes in the other 
body to override an expected veto. But that 
might not be all you get from the other body. 

Mr. Speaker, let's consider what else is 
really bizarre and fishy about this rule. In the 
first place, it authorizes the Clerk of the House 
to do more than the House acting alone can 
do, and that is amend a conference report 
without killing it. As most of you are aware, 
under House Rule 28, relating to conference 
reports, if the House votes to delete a provi- 
sion from a conference report, and | quote, 
“the conference report shall be considered as 
rejected.” Under this rule, however, the Clerk 
is given authority to delete an entire section 
from the conference report and substitute an- 
other section, and the conference report is 
still alive and well. How much more bizarre 
can you get than a rule that gives the House 
Clerk more authority than the House or 
Senate to enact legislation? 

In the second place, this is a so-called self- 
executing rule whereby the adoption of the 
rule automatically passes an unnumbered, un- 
introduced, and unreported concurrent resolu- 
tion which directs the Clerk to make these 
changes in enrollment. 

This goes beyond a normal order of busi- 
ness resolution or rule which provides for the 
consideration of a proposition. This rule 
doesn't even provide for the separate consid- 
eration of the measure striking the oil export 
limitations from the conference report and 
substituting a study. Instead, this rule provides 
for everything but separate consideration; it 
provides for the introduction, the discharge, 
and the vote on that substantive matter—all in 
one fell swoop. The committees having juris- 
diction over the concurrent resolution—House 
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Administration, Energy and Commerce, For- 
eign Affairs, and maybe even Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries—are completely cut out 
of the loop on this. 

If we go for this we are saying that the 
Rules Committee has authority to directly 
report and have passed any legislation under 
any committee's jurisdiction. It controls all the 
time on that legislation and it precludes 
amendment to it because it is considered in 
the House instead of the Committee of the 
Whole, 

Do you really want to give the Rules Com- 

mittee such extraordinary powers to encroach 
on your committees’ jurisdiction? | should 
think not; and yet that is exactly what this 
does. 
The third bizarre aspect of this rule is that it 
makes a mockery of the Constitution’s pre- 
sentment clause, which requires that every 
bill, order, resolution, or vote to which the 
concurrence of the two Houses may be nec- 
essary “shall be presented to the President of 
the United States.” 

If this procedure is followed and both 
Houses pass the concurrent resolution, the bill 
sent to the President will not be one that has 
passed both Houses; not will the concurrent 
resolution be presented to the President. For 
this to conform to the constitutional require- 
ment would require that a joint resolution be 
presented to the President, or that both 
Houses reconsider H.R. 3 as amended. 

Mr. Speaker, as if this perverse process 
were not reason enough for defeating this 
rule, consider if you will what this does sub- 
stantially. The adoption of this rule eliminates 
a restriction on exporting refined Alaskan oil. 

Under the provision in the trade bill, as | un- 
derstand it, new Alaskan refineries would be 
permitted to export up to 50 percent of capac- 
ity, up to 70,000 barrels a day, and would 
permit Canada to buy up to 50,000 barrels a 
day, if it is transported through a lower 48 
State port. The concurrent resolution that 
would be passed with the adoption of this rule 
eliminates that limitation and substitutes a 
study of existing export restrictions on domes- 
tic crude oil. 

Mr. Speaker, | would simply ask my col- 
leagues to consider what you will be doing 
substantively on this rule as well as procedur- 
ally. The existing restrictions on oil exports 
has a direct bearing on our national security 
interests. Most of you will remember that our 
country is still striving to achieve greater 
energy independence. This rule moves in the 
opposite direction. Moreover, it would deal an 
extreme blow to the American maritime indus- 
try—our shipbuilders and shipping companies. 
Do you want to further undercut this important 
national security industrial component? | hope 
not. Vote down this rule. 

Mr. BONIOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. BonKER]. 

Mr. BONKER. Mr. Speaker, this 
concurrent resolution poses a real di- 
lemma for myself and others on my 
subcommittee who were responsible 
for placing these Alaskan North Slope 
oil provisions in the trade bill. We are 
informed that if this concurrent reso- 
lution passes that it may enhance the 
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ultimate signing of the trade bill that 
is now pending before the Congress. 

President Reagan has stated several 
times now publicly that there are two 
provisions in the trade bill to which he 
now objects. One, of course, we know 
is the plant closing notification provi- 
sion, and the second is the several pro- 
visions in the trade bill that relate 
now to the export not of the Alaskan 
North Slope crude oil but of possible 
refinery products that would come as 
a result of a facility being built in 
Valdez, AK. 

We are also informed that we have 
no assurances whatsoever that our 
action today would result either in a 
favorable decision by the President, or 
hopefully picking up a few more Sena- 
tors who voted against the trade bill, 
but who now might well be disposed to 
vote in favor of an override. 

Mr. Speaker, restrictions on the 
export of North Slope oil are a long- 
standing policy of the Congress, dating 
back to 1973, a policy which has been 
reaffirmed now many times over. 

Mr. Speaker, this trade bill that is 
pending before the Congress attempts 
to close loopholes that now exist, be- 
cause we are informed that the Japa- 
nese investors want to build a refinery 
to circumvent the existing ban on 
North Slope oil in order to export re- 
finery products. 

We also incorporated language that 
makes the provision more compatible 
with the section in the pending trade 
agreement with Canada. 

My subcommittee has devoted many 
years to insuring that we have in this 
country ample oil supplies to meet our 
energy security. 
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It is a well-established national 
policy, and frankly I am disappointed 
that the leadership has seen fit now to 
drop those vital provisions from the 
trade bill, but I also think it is terribly 
important that this Congress send 
down to the President a trade bill that 
he can sign. We have provisions in 
there that would strengthen the trade 
revenue law so we can deal more effec- 
tively with unfair trade practices. 

We also have provisions that would 
provide for an investment in education 
and training and other programs to 
help restore our competitive position 
and bring down the trade deficit. 

We have important provisions on 
export promotion so we can facilitate 
the export of U.S.-made products. 

Mr. Speaker, the President has 
threatened to veto this trade bill 
which is so terribly important to our 
Nation’s economy unless some of these 
provisions are removed. I think the 
House is making a good-faith effort to 
go half the distance, to say that while 
we will not abandon our longstanding 
position on the plant notification pro- 
vision that we at least will go half the 
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way and drop these provisions that in- 
volve standing policy by this Congress 
on Alaskan crude oil. 

Mr. Speaker, if this concurrent reso- 
lution takes us that additional step, 
then I would reluctantly support it. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. MIcHEL], our distinguished 
leader on this side. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day I took the floor to protest the 
latest round of trade bill trickery, and 
I said it was discouraging to me that 
trade policy and the rules and proce- 
dures of the House were once again 
being sacrified under the Democratic 
leadership’s win-at-all- costs“ ap- 
proach to legislating. 

Just weeks ago, Mr. Speaker, there 
was such a rush to get the trade con- 
ference agreement voted on it was 
rammed through here without even 
giving our Members time to browse 
through its 1,200 pages. 

I guess the majority knew they had 
the votes, knew they could probably 
embarrass the President, and though 
they had a veto override wired so they 
drove the trade conference report 
through here with record-breaking 
speed. 

Then the agreement went to the 
other body and again I guess the ma- 
jority thought they had it wired there, 
too, but the wire became somewhat 
frayed and the votes to sustain a veto 
seemed to be there in the other body. 

That set of circumstances dictated 
slowing down the vote and reports ran 
rampant that the trade bill would 
then be delayed until after new trade 
figures came out on May 17. The con- 
ference report came back here for 
final enrolling, and it was ready for 
the President, or so we thought, and 
then we discovered that the rush to 
judgment had once again become 
rather a slow crawl. The enrolling 
clerk was delaying final processing so 
this latest and most devious of all 
schemes could be hatched. It kind of 
reminds me of the driving school 
where there is an acceleration, then 
the application of the brakes, accelera- 
tion, application of the brakes, a 
speed-up and slow-down, stop-and-go 
lawmaking, if you please. 

Mr. Speaker, I am deeply distressed 
to see the House being asked to play 
so fast and loose with our once cher- 
ished rules and procedures around 
here. Just for the record, let me make 
sure we have our facts straight. We 
are here on the floor today violating 
every precept of democratic govern- 
ment. We are considering a resolution 
which has had no hearing, it came 
from no authorizing committee, it is 
less than 24 hours old, and we have 
here a technical procedure with which 
the majority will attempt to surgically 
extract something from a piece of leg- 
islation that has been officially and 
formally and finally adopted by both 
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Houses of the Congress and should be 
by all rights on the President’s desk 
for signature. 

Why? 

The majority will tell you it is to ac- 
commodate the President. They have 
been quoted as saying that they are 
meeting the President halfway. 

Mr. President, beware. These folks 
are trying to tell you that the check is 
in the mail, that they are from the 
Government, and that they are here 
to help you. 

Hold on to your wallet. The irony in 
all this is that the provisions on which 
this resolution focuses are typical of 
the legislative refuse we adopt around 
here. It is poorly drawn, ill-conceived, 
and probably in violation of article I, 
section 9 of the Constitution. Howev- 
er, eliminating it this way is like at- 
tempting, I guess, to eradicate crime 
by eliminating everyone convicted of a 
crime. 

Mr. Speaker, a winning-at-all-costs 
strategy is not good government and I 
think you will find that it is not even 
good politics. This strategy does not 
produce winners, it only produces 
losers, maybe not now, not here today, 
but believe me, this is a loser, a real 
loser. 

Mr. BONIOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, before I yield to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Frank], I do want to respond very 
briefly to my friend the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. MICHEL]. 

Since 1962 it is not an uncommon 
thing for a bill to be recalled or sent 
back once it has reached the Presi- 
dent’s desk for further amendment by 
the Congress. We have done this on a 
number of occasions. In fact according 
to an October 14, 1987, CRS report 
there have been at least nine separate 
occasions where Congress has correct- 
ed the enrollment of a conference 
report with substantive changes, not 
technical changes, substantive 
changes. I do not recall the minority 
raising any concern, raising their 
voices objecting to those substantive 
changes. In fact, the last one that I do 
recall offhand was the tax bill that we 
had before us recently. 

Mr. Speaker, this is not an unusual 
procedure in the sense that it has been 
repeated on a number of occasions 
without the objection of the minority. 
I think their concern obviously is re- 
flected by the fact that they are on 
the wrong side of an issue that the 
American people feel very strongly 
about and I can well understand their 
uneasiness. 

The fact of the matter is what we 
have done is in keeping with the rules 
of this House and with the precedents 
we have set, especially since 1962. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
FRANK]. 
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Mr. FRANK. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Michigan for 
yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I have seen some un- 
usual displays in the House but the 
previous half hour is the most bizarre 
case of unspecific indignation known 
to medical history. We have members 
of the minority professing to be out- 
raged except that they are not quite 
clear on what it is they are outraged 
about. The deputy minority leader 
made among his points the ringing 
charge that we are about to pass a bill 
which, and I quote him, “Is unnum- 
bered.” 

Mr. Speaker, it may be that there 
are vast numbers of American people 
ready to smite us for passing an un- 
numbered resolution. I doubt it, but it 
may be. If it were not going to further 
complicate the parliamentary situa- 
tion, Mr. Speaker, to alleviate my 
friend’s distress I was going to ask 
unanimous consent that we number 
this so that we would not suffer the 
indignity, the constitutional challenge 
of passing an unnumbered resolution. 
But it would be too complicated so I 
will ask the gentleman from Mississip- 
pi [Mr. Lorr] to join me later and we 
will introduce a bill to number this 
concurrent resolution. 

A concurrent resolution amending a 
bill is, of course, something that has 
been unheard of since the last time we 
did it, which was with Republican sup- 
port on the tax bill. We did exactly 
this when we had the tax bill. At that 
point maybe more Republicans had a 
piece of the action so they were not 
quite as indignant. Now we just have 
our friend, the gentleman from Alaska 
(Mr. Youns]. 

Let me say on the merits of this that 
I think the first Alaska purchase 
worked out well for the country, and I 
am ready to support the second one. 
That is what we have before us. Why 
not? 

The fact is that what we brought 
forward here is a perfectly sensible 
effort to compromise, and what the 
minority is upset about is that they 
are being agreed with in a way that 
they find inconvenient. They would 
rather be unhappy. Here we have an 
effort by the majority with some sup- 
port on the minority side, the gentle- 
man from Alaska and his many 
friends, who are upsetting the minori- 
ty because we want to be conciliatory. 

Mr. Speaker, we passed the trade 
bill, and the gentleman said we did not 
have time to read it. Mr. Speaker, I 
trust I am betraying no secrets when I 
suggest that if we had had a month, 
the number of Members on either side 
who would have read the trade bill is 
very, very small. Frankly, most Mem- 
bers would have waited for the movie, 
no matter how soon we moved to pass 
it. We had a trade bill in which there 
were summaries around, and which 
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staff and Members knew particular as- 
pects of. People know what was in the 
bill. There were several provisions that 
were controversial, and the majority 
decided to be conciliatory. I happen to 
agree with the gentleman from Alaska 
[Mr. Youne] and others, because I do 
not think those restrictions made 
sense. I think we should do free trade 
in that oil. But I was in the minority 
on that. This was a conciliatory ges- 
ture. The minority is now outraged be- 
cause it is being agreed with. It is out- 
raged because it is being agreed with 
by a procedure that they have used 
themselves in the past. 

This is indignation in search of a 
cause. This is opposing for the sake of 
opposition, except when we come to 
the real nub and that is that the Presi- 
dent of the United States is in a bind. 
He is going to have to veto a trade bill 
which is a pretty good trade bill, even 
by his own standard, because it has a 
plant closing provision in it. Apparent- 
ly people who work in this country are 
not entitled to that notification. 

Maybe they should consult their as- 
trologers to know when they are going 
to be out of work. If they read their 
horoscopes maybe they will get 60 
days’ notice, but those who do not get 
it from their horoscopes would get it 
from this bill. 

What we have is the President un- 
happy because he does not want to 
have to veto a bill which says they will 
get 60 days notice unless there are ex- 
tenuating circumstances to the con- 
trary. We are making it clear that that 
is apparently the President’s problem 
and that is what activates some Mem- 
bers of the minority. They do not 
want to expose the central reason that 
the President has to sign it. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman from Massachusetts 
yield? 

Mr. FRANK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, I 
might suggest that it is not the Presi- 
dent that is in a bind, it is the spon- 
sors of the trade bill who are bringing 
to this floor a trade bill that cannot 
pass and become law because of this 
nontrade issue, plant closings, which is 
contained in it. So if we want a trade 
bill, let us compromise. If we want to 
compromise, let us sit down and have 
both sides discuss a compromise. That 
is be definition a compromise. 

Mr. FRANK. Reclaiming my time, 
Mr. Speaker, I will say to the gentle- 
man there are many, many compro- 
mises embodied in this bill. We do not 
have a situation where the President 
is being denied a chance to compro- 
mise. We do have a situation where he 
is being denied a chance to dictate. Of 
course there is the new rightwing 
theory, I understand Judge Bork sub- 
scribes to, which is that the President 
really has a line-item veto even 
though the Constitution does not say 
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so, and he may line-item veto the 
plant closing. But I do not recommend 
that he risk it. The fact is we are fol- 
lowing constitutional procedures. The 
veto means if a bill is passed by both 
Houses and goes to the President, and 
he does not like it, he vetoes it and 
then we have a big public debate 
about it. All of this complaint about 
the procedural irregularity is non- 
sense. What we have here is the mi- 
nority unhappy because we are by this 
focusing attention on the President’s 
opposition to the plant-closing provi- 
sion in the bill. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from IIli- 
nois [Mr. CRANE]. 

Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, Lord 
Acton said that power tends to corrupt 
and absolute power corrupts absolute- 


ly. 

I have served in this Chamber now 
for almost 19 years and in the 19 years 
that I have been here I have witnessed 
many changes and transformations 
one of which we went through this 
afternoon when fortunately the elec- 
tronic system broke down and we had 
a chance to socialize, to get better ac- 
quainted with one another, and pro- 
ceed at a little more leisurely pace as 
this body operated when I first came 
here. During the course of the years 
that I have been here, Mr. Speaker, I 
have witnessed what in my estimation 
can only be described as institutional 
nervous breakdown. I do remember, in 
response to the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Frank] who said 
nobody would have read that trade bill 
had he had it in the requisite time 
that traditionally we are entitled to 
look at legislation, 3 days, instead as 
we were an hour and a half into the 
debate before that stack of papers, 
loose bound, unnumbered, unbound 
papers encompassing 1,200 pages of 
technical changes in trade law were 
thrust upon us. The fact of the matter 
is we are doing that on a routine basis. 
Nobody read the tax bill in 1986, not a 
Member of the House or the Senate 
has read the tax bill to this day, and in 
addition to that we did it on budget 
reconciliation. That is something that 
again has a significant impact on the 
way in which this country is being 
run. 

Mr. Speaker, the question that arises 
is who does these things for us? 

The fact of the matter is that it is 
what my distinguished colleague the 
gentleman from Minnesota (Mr. FREN- 
ZEL] likes to refer to on tax matters as 
“those nameless, faceless gnomes 
buried in their windowless cells in the 
bowels of Treasury.” 

We are being governed today no 
longer by the elected representatives 
of the people who do not bother to 
read the legislation and have no un- 
derstanding of the legislation; rather 
we are being governed by unelected 
people who cannot be thrown out of 
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office by the electorate short of the 
commission of high crimes and misde- 
meanors. We are permitting this out- 
rage to be perpetuated, and now we 
are told that the Clerk of the House 
should do the effective legislating for 
us on the particular provision before 
us, change a fundamental provision of 
the bill upon which we voted, having 
not read it anyway, so I suppose it is 
irrelevant and inconsequential. But I 
submit, Mr. Speaker, that we are flirt- 
ing, because of our behavior and the 
flouting of procedures and rules, and 
the rules apply to the emergency re- 
quirements to give at least 48 hours 
notice to the Committee on Rules 
unless there is some urgent emergency 
before calling a session. 


o 1925 


What was the emergency? The 
Senate is not even in town. Yet, this 
emergency required only 1 hour's 
notice so that this document could be 
presented. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit that there is a 
political motivation, and everybody in 
this Chamber knows it. Otherwise, 
why just the Alaskan thing? Why not 
deal with plant closings, too? Then the 
Members guarantee there will not be a 
veto, and we are not going to have to 
go through the process of having the 
veto sustained and then bring the bill 
back up under suspension with plant 
closings thrown out. 

I had a lot more objections to that 
trade bill than this particular issue 
before us tonight, and the plant-clos- 
ing provision which to me was decided- 
ly inferior to some of the other defi- 
ciencies of the bill, but, Mr. Speaker, I 
would urge that all of our colleagues 
in the name of order and in the name 
of what we were elected to do when we 
came before this body, that we defeat 
this measure, defeat it, let it be vetoed, 
then bring it back, and we can alter it 
to meet the requirements of the 
House. 

Mr. BONIOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute for an announcement by the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
BONKER]. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. BonKER 
was allowed to speak out of order.) 

ANNOUNCEMENT OF PASSING OF JULIA BUTLER 

HANSEN 

Mr. BONKER. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
sad duty to report to the House the 
passing of my predecessor from the 
Third District in Washington State, 
Julia Butler Hansen. 

She served with distinction in this 
body for 14 years from 1960 to 1974. 
She was chairman of the House Sub- 
committee on Appropriations on Inte- 
rior and Related Affairs, and she 
headed the Bolling Committee to 
reform the committee system in the 
early 1970's. She was a powerful figure 
in Washington State politics for over 
50 years. Her contributions are legend- 
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ary, and I know that she is going to be 
missed by many in this body and in 
the State of Washington. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BONKER. Mr. Speaker, I will be 
happy to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I certainly 
join with the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. BonKER] in expressing our 
deepest sympathy on the death of 
Julia Butler Hansen. 

She was, as the gentleman said, one 
of the most effective and respected 
Members ever to serve in Congress 
from the State of Washington, and all 
Members who knew her and had the 
honor to serve with her will mourn 
her passing. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Ari- 
zona (Mr. KOLBE]. 

Mr. KOLBE. Mr. Speaker, in his 
State of the Union Address, President 
Reagan accidentally sprained his 
finger when he slammed a 40-pound 
stack of paper onto the table beside 
him. As physically painful as this must 
have been for him, the President’s un- 
usual visual aid—the continuing ap- 
propriation resolution—and his vow 
that he would not sign another CR, 
was an even more painful embarrass- 
ment to this body. The President ex- 
hortations were greeted by cheers and 
applause in this Chamber. As many 
Members said at the time, there was a 
great sense of release, a feeling that 
the President would finally do what 
Congress could not: Put an end to 
“Government by CR” and restore dis- 
cipline, integrity, and openness to the 
legislative process. 

Unfortunately, the good feeling 
didn’t last. Instead of working to 
uphold the spirit of what the Presi- 
dent said—of what we cheered—Con- 
gress dwelled instead on the letter of 
his statement; namely, that he 
wouldn’t sign any more continuing res- 
olutions. It didn’t take long to figure 
out that Government by CR could 
continue as long as we called it some- 
thing else. 

What does this have to do with H.R. 
3, the omnibus trade and competitive- 
ness bill? A great deal. H.R. 3 is Gov- 
ernment by CR all over again. Tucked 
beneath a veneer of some admittedly 
worthly trade provisions and some 
equally unworthly ones—such as the 
Hollings “Super 301” language that, 
by mandating retaliation against an 
entire nation because of the trading 
practices of single industry, is reminis- 
cent of the vanquished Gephardt 
amendment—are layers of special-in- 
terest boondoggles that have nothing 
whatsoever to do with trade and will 
certainly not help boost the Nation’s 
competitiveness. The sheer length and 
weight of H.R. 3 testifies to the nature 
of the deed. Let’s not fool ourselves or 
the American people: a CR by any 
other name is still a CR. 
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Some commentators in the media 
have expressed surprise that H.R. 3 
bogged down over a provision that is 
unrelated to trade policy, the provi- 
sion requiring mandatory notification 
of a layoff or plant closing. In fact, the 
plant closings language is typical of 
the nontrade related stuff of which 
H.R. 3 is made. To make the rest of us 
swallow this bitter medicine, trade bill 
architects laced the final package with 
various sweetners. A good example is 
repeal of the windfall profits tax on 
oil. Like many Members from the 
Southwest, I am keenly aware of the 
damage this tax has wrought on work- 
ing men and women and their families. 
Having some knowledge of their suf- 
fering, I cannot believe the callousness 
and irresponsibility of isolating wind- 
fall profit tax repeal—which is, let me 
stress again, clearly a nontrade issue— 
and welding it to H.R. 3 in order to 
ensure the passage of an otherwise un- 
palatable package. Make no mistake: 
This Congress is engaging in political 
gamesmanship at the public’s expense. 
I respectfully submit that the ransom 
is not worth the price. 

Even more outrageous is the bill 
before us today, a resolution that sup- 
posedly makes “technical corrections” 
to H.R. 3 by deleting from the confer- 
ence report the provision dealing with 
the export limits on Alaskan crude oil. 
Far from being a correction, this is a 
blatant attempt to buy the votes of 
two of our colleagues in the other 
body who previously voted against 
H.R. 3. The leadership’s thinking is 
that if those two gentlemen will 
change their votes, perhaps President 
Reagan’s threatened veto can be over- 
ridden after all, even though both 
Houses have already debated the con- 
ference report thoroughly and voted 
on it. To carry out the leadership’s 
will, the Rules Committee has resort- 
ed to parliamentary gymnastics, engi- 
neering a “self-executing rule” that 
will adopt the resolution upon the 
rule's adoption. These are tactics fit- 
ting of a banana republic, not a great 
democracy. The leadership’s message 
is undeniable: not only must this 
pseudo-CR pass, it must be enacted at 
any cost. 

Even if this scenerio comes to pass 
and the “technical correction” is in- 
cluded in the conference report, it will 
not change the essential character of 
H.R. 3. The bill will still be a hodge- 
podge, an expression of congressional 
indecision on a wide range of unrelat- 
ed issues bound up in a politically 
streamlined package. If this sounds 
like a CR to you, I urge you to join me 
in defeating the rule. By so doing, we 
can send a clear signal that business as 
usual, no matter what it’s called, is un- 
acceptable. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. FRENZEL]. 
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Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Speaker, this 
resolution that is before us is another 
example of the arrogance and the tyr- 
anny of the majority group. 

This bill was completed 2 weeks ago. 
Under our rules, the fat lady has sung 
on the trade bill, but because the 
Speaker has told the enrolling process 
to slow down to wait for this concur- 
rent resolution, we are giving a one 
special privileged group that is the 
AFL-CIO and a few labor unions a 
special peak, an extra chance for 
amendment after the bill has been 
passed in contravention of all the rules 
and all the spirit of representative gov- 
ernment. 

There is no end to the process in the 
way that you have presented it. You 
are presenting us a futile, foolish and 
unfair attempt to improve the trade 
bill to avoid the suspension of the 
Presidential veto. It is doomed to fail- 
ure, because this resolution is not even 
going to be accepted by the Senate. In 
the unlikely event that it would be, it 
would simply encourage more people 
to support the Presidential veto, be- 
cause nobody likes this kind of unfair 
tactic. 

We have been told, in addition, by 
the majority group why we are out- 
raged. We have been told we have no 
reason to, and we are simply pouting 
in the corner. We have had the resolu- 
tion read to us. We have been told 
that they want to accommodate the 
President, that they have come half- 
way. 

Mr. Speaker, you have come the. 
wrong half, and you have done it the 
wrong way, and every one of us know 
it, or you would not be indulging in 
the sophistry that we have been ex- 
posed to tonight. 

What is wrong with the process? It is 
not part of our rules and part of our 
representative process. When it is 
over, it is over. We do not give special 
groups around here an extra look 
except that we are doing so now. 

But, remember, this is the Commit- 
tee on Rules, this is the leadership, 
this is the Speaker, this is the House 
that declared last year there would be 
2 days in one 24-hour period to serve 
its willful intentions, never mind the 
rules and never mind realistic process- 
es. 

Recently the Philadelphia Inquirer 
ran a little series about how we oper- 
ate in the dark and by perverting our 
rules and without letting our Members 
know what we are doing. That has 
stimulated a little complaint in my dis- 
trict as to how we work. 

Today’s process is going to be a per- 
fect followup for that Philadelphia In- 
quirer story. Here we are again wreck- 
ing our own rules, telling the people 
we passed a bill, jerking it back be- 
cause we see the Presidential veto 
going to be sustained. This is a perfect 
example of arrogance and tyranny. It 
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is being done illegally as the movers 
know it. 

My constituents have complained 
about the process. They have com- 
plained about the rules. They have 
complained about 1,200-page bills not 
being printed. They complain about us 
being unwilling to follow our own 
rules. 

If there was a way for the Commit- 
tee on Rules to waive the Constitu- 
tion, it would do so and probably the 
leader of the ship of the House would 
urge the House to do it. 

If the House can pass this fact-is-fic- 
tion-and-fiction-is-fact resolution 
which tells us that which we did 2 
weeks ago we really did not do, then 
this House can do anything. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a day that will 
shame the House’s tradition for years 
in the future. I urge a vote against the 
resolution to recoup a little bit of the 
former reputation of the House that 
used to speak for the people and used 
to want to try to follow its own rules 
once in a while. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the balance of my time to the gentle- 
man from Alaska [Mr. Younc] to close 
debate on this side. In the meantime, I 
urge defeat of the rule. 


O 1935 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman 
from Alaska [Mr. Younc] is recognized 
for 4% minutes to close debate. 

Mr. YOUNG of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
I am going to speak to my colleagues 
on this side of the aisle. We may be 
upset. We have heard from our leaders 
about the procedure. I cannot quarrel 
with that. 

But I can quarrel on the side of the 
issue we are speaking to today, the 
issue of restriction on Alaskan oil. 

For a little history, that issue was 
passed by this House in 1973. In 1983 
we lived under those prohibitive 
clauses. And for a little history I in- 
formed the gentleman from Washing- 
ton State and the gentleman from 
Michigan not to have this in the trade 
bill. 

It passed this House overwhelmingly 
and I was able to go to the conferees, 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
LAGOMARSINO], and other members of 
that committee of conference, and the 
conferees were able to beat back parts 
of that provision within the trade bill, 
but not all of them. 

What was left is unconstitutional. It 
is wrong. It should have never been in 
the trade bill to begin with. 

But remember on this side of the 
aisle, those of my colleagues who say 
they may vote against this resolution 
today because of the way it was 
brought to the floor, they are already 
on record supporting the export of 
Alaskan oil. It is part of our trade bill. 
It is part of the Republican platform. 
It is necessary to have the right of 
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free trade regardless of what resources 
we are dealing with. 

The amendment in the trade bill 
made it unconstitutional because it 
picked out one State. All this resolu- 
tion does today is return it back to 
where we were before the trade bill 
passed this House. 

The term was used of bribery or 
seeking votes to override the Presi- 
dent. I do not believe that will happen. 
I have spoken to both of my Senators. 

But I think it is important that this 
House, if it recognizes it has made an 
unconstitutional error, it should erase 
that error when it is given the oppor- 
tunity, and we have that opportunity 
today, an opportunity to right a 
wrong. We are not trying to embarrass 
the President. We are not trying to 
seek new votes. We are trying to clean 
the slate of the House. 

I agree with the gentleman from 
Minnesota who was talking about the 
massive number of pages, and I agree, 
we did not read it, and I agree, it was a 
poorly constructed bill in many areas. 
But when we do recognize a mistake 
we should rectify it as soon as possible, 
because we have sworn to uphold the 
law. 

So I urge my colleagues today to re- 
member the things that I have said 
right now, that there is nothing new 
here. We are going back to existing 
law. It is right for us to have the op- 
portunity as other States do to export 
refined products. It is right that we 
erase a mistake made. 

So I urge my colleagues to support 
this resolution. It is the correct way to 
rectify a wrong. 

I am urging my colleagues to sup- 
port this for an injustice done to us in 
the passage of the trade bill. Whether 
the President vetoes the bill is another 
question. I do not think it hangs on 
this issue alone. But it is our job and 
our responsibility today to vote for 
this resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, how 
much time do I have remaining on my 
side? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman 
from Alaska [Mr. Youne] has yielded 
back 1 minute. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself that 1 minute. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion I would 
again like to urge that the House vote 
down this resolution. I think it is a 
turkey. Like a turkey is a turkey is a 
turkey, and certainly this resolution is 
a turkey. 

I urge my colleagues to vote “no.” 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Bonror] has 6 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. BONIOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself my remaining time. 
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Mr. Speaker, I will just conclude 
briefly by suggesting that what we 
have here is an opportunity to provide 
an equitable solution to a problem 
that has arisen by definition of the 
President himself. In his last two 
major addresses on the trade bill he 
said there was a problem with the pro- 
vision we are addressing today, and he 
also mentioned the concern that he 
3 with the plant notification sec- 

on. 

We have spoken clearly in this 
House and the other body has spoken 
clearly on notification. The American 
people overwhelmingly have spoken 
about the fairness of notification. 

We will come halfway today by pro- 
viding the President with the opportu- 
nity to deal with the question of Alas- 
kan oil, and I urge my colleagues to 
vote yes on this resolution, to get on 
with this bill, and I urge the President 
to respond to the American people and 
pass and sign the trade bill so that we 
can deal with this $171 billion trade 
deficit that is strangling the American 
worker and the American economy. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Speaker, I 
demand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—ayes 253, noes 
159, not voting 19, as follows: 

[Roll No. 103] 


AYES—253 

Ackerman Carper Erdreich 
Akaka Chapman Espy 
Alexander Chappell Evans 
Andrews Clarke Fascell 
Annunzio Clay Fazio 
Anthony Clement Feighan 
Armey Coelho Flake 
Aspin Coleman (TX) Flippo 
Atkins Collins Florio 
Baker Combest Foley 

Conyers Ford (MI) 
Bartlett Cooper Ford (TN) 
Barton Courter Frank 
Bates Coyne Frost 
Beilenson Crockett Garcia 
Bennett Darden Gejdenson 
Bereuter Davis (MI) Gephardt 
Berman de la Garza Gibbons 
Bevill DeFazio Glickman 
Bilbray DeLay Gonzalez 
Boehlert Derrick Gordon 
Boland DeWine Grant 
Bonior Dicks Gray (IL) 
Bonker Dingell Gray (PA) 
Borski Dixon Green 
Bosco Dorgan (ND) Guarini 
Boucher Dowdy Hall (OH) 
Brennan Downey Hall (TX) 
Brooks Durbin Hamilton 
Brown (CA) Dwyer Harris 
Brown (CO) Dymally Hatcher 
Bruce Dyson Hayes (IL) 
Bryant Early Hayes (LA) 
Bustamante Eckart Hefner 
Byron Edwards (CA) Hochbrueckner 
Campbell Emerson Houghton 

English Hoyer 
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Hubbard Mineta 
Huckaby Moakley 
Hughes Montgomery 
Hutto Moody 
Jacobs Morella 
Jenkins Morrison (CT) 
Johnson(SD) Morrison (WA) 
Jones (TN) Mrazek 
Jontz Murphy 
Kaptur Nagle 
Kastenmeier Natcher 
Kennedy Neal 
Kennelly Nichols 
Kleczka Nielson 
Kostmayer Nowak 
LaFalce Oakar 
Lagomarsino Oberstar 
Lancaster Obey 
Lantos Olin 
Leach (IA) Ortiz 
Leath (TX) Owens (NY) 
Lehman (CA) Owens (UT) 
Lehman (FL) Oxley 
Leland Patterson 
Levin (MD Pease 
Lewis (GA) Pelosi 
Lipinski Penny 
Lloyd Pepper 
Lowry (WA) Perkins 
Luken, Thomas Pickett 
MacKay Pickle 
Markey Price 
Marlenee Rangel 
Martinez Regula 
Matsui Richardson 
Mavroules Rinaldo 
Robinson 
McCloskey Roe 
McCrery Rose 
McCurdy Rostenkowski 
McDade Rowland (GA) 
McEwen Roybal 
McHugh Russo 
McMillen (MD) Sabo 
Mfume Savage 
Miller (CA) Sawyer 
Miller (OH) Schaefer 
Miller (WA) Scheuer 
NOES—159 
Anderson Gilman 
Applegate Gingrich 
Archer Goodling 
AuCoin Gradison 
Badham Grandy 
Ballenger Gregg 
Bateman Gunderson 
Bentley Hammerschmidt 
Bilirakis Hansen 
Bliley Hastert 
Boggs Hefley 
Boxer 
Broomfield Herger 
Buechner Hertel 
Bunning Hiler 
Burton Holloway 
Callahan Hopkins 
Carr Horton 
Chandler Hunter 
Cheney Hyde 
Clinger Inhofe 
Coats Ireland 
Coble Jeffords 
Coleman (MO) Johnson (CT) 
Conte Kanjorski 
Coughlin Kasich 
Craig Kildee 
Crane Kolbe 
Dannemeyer Kolter 
Davis (IL) Konnyu 
Dickinson Kyi 
DioGuardi Latta 
Donnelly Lent 
Dornan (CA) Lewis (CA) 
Dreier Lewis (FL) 
Edwards (OK) Lightfoot 
Fawell Livingston 
Fields 
Fish Lowery (CA) 
Foglietta jan 
Frenzel Lukens, Donald 
Gallegly Lungren 
Gallo Madigan 
Gaydos Manton 
Gekas Martin (IL) 
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Molinari 
Moorhead 
Murtha 


Snowe Tauzin Weldon 
Solomon Taylor Whittaker 
Spence Thomas(CA) Wolf 
Stangeland Upton Wortley 
Stump Vander Jagt Wyden 

Vucanovich Wylie 
Sweeney Walgren Yatron 
Swift Walker Young (FL) 
Tauke Weber 

NOT VOTING—19 
Biaggi Kemp 0 
Boulter Levine (CA) Stokes 
Daub Mack dall 
Dellums Mica Waxman 
Duncan Mollohan Yates 
Hawkins Pursell 
Jones (NC) Ray 
o 2000 
The Clerk announced the following 
pair: 
On this vote: 


Mr. Daub for, with Mr. Mack against. 


Mr. SAXTON and Mr. FOGLIETTA 
changed their votes from “aye” to 
mo.“ 

Messrs. SWINDALL, NIELSON of 
Utah, DEWINE, and SCHEUER 
changed their votes from “no” to 
“aye.” 

So the resolution was agreed to. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

The SPEAKER. Pursuant to House 
Resolution 438, the House is consid- 
ered to have adopted House Concur- 
rent Resolution 293 consisting of the 
text printed in section 2 of House Res- 
olution 438. 


o 2005 


WHO ARE THE COMMUNISTS IN 
NICARAGUA? 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. DORNAN] 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. DORNAN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, today things get darker and 
darker in that tiny, little, beleaguered 
country of Nicaragua which is suffer- 
ing so grievously under its Communist 
warlords. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I know that even 
though you are a Texan with proximi- 
ty to Mexico and Central America, I 
have to take you at your word that, in 
spite of the overwhelming body of evi- 
dence, you, sir, say that you still do 
not have enough evidence to brand 
Daniel Ortega as a Communist, even 
though the Washington Post, even 
though the New York Times, even 
though the Los Angeles Times, and all 
the major liberal papers of record, 
even the networks with their liberal 
production teams, they all concede 
this man is a Marxist-Leninist. But 
you, sir, want more evidence in spite of 
your proximity to the Communist 
colony that is being locked into Nica- 
ragua. 
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Mr. Speaker, I have before me an 
interview that you gave to the Wash- 
ington Times where you, with some ar- 
ticulation, state how you feel that the 
Ortega brothers are in a swing group, 
that they are not hard-core Commu- 
nists like Tomas Borge or Biyardo 
Arce. You concede they are Commu- 
nists, and then you say there are some 
you think who are not Communists, 
like the one who graduated from the 
University of Kansas at Lawrence, KS, 
the vice president, Sergio Ramirez, 
and then you say that you do not 
think Jamie Wheelock is a Commu- 
nist, that you can speak to these two 
men rationally with more ease than 
the others either in the swing group in 
the middle or the hard-core Commu- 
nist group. 

Mr. Speaker, the article that I am 
referring to follows: 

Q: And I'm suggesting that, maybe one of 
your bad habits might be believing what 
Soviet officials tell you. Robert Conquest, 
who wrote the book about Stalin’s purges 
(“The Great Terror”) said that when canni- 
bals learn to use utensils, this is not 
progress. And this is what I see the Soviets 
doing. Of course, their public relations are a 
little better, a little smoother. But, so what? 
This doesn’t indicate, necessarily, any fun- 
damental change. 

I'll tell you what has changed: your atti- 
tude toward communism. On “Meet the 
Press” recently you said you didn’t know if 
Daniel Ortega is a Communist. You said you 
hadn’t asked him if he was because you 
don’t know him that well. But why don't 
you know if Mr. Ortega is a Communist? Is 
this because you haven’t done your home- 
work? Or is this because you have and your 
research is simply inconclusive? 

A: The research, in my judgment, is incon- 
clusive. I have read a great many things 
written about him. I have listened to a great 
many people who have known him, includ- 
ing some who were U.S. observers assigned 
to assist during the Somoza regime. So far 
as I am concerned, the research is inconclu- 
sive. 

I see him, probably, as a person who has 
matured and changed to a considerable 
extent in the brief years I have observed 
him. I first met Daniel Ortega and his 
brother Humberto Ortega in 1979. I went 
there at the request of President Carter and 
in the company of Arturo Cruz and Al- 
phonso Robelo. 

I went with a delegation from the Con- 
gress and we asked some very pointed ques- 
tions. I don't believe that Daniel Ortega, at 
that time, had very much depth. He had 
passion, but very little understanding. I 
think there exists in Nicaragua a group of 
hard-core Communists... 

Q: But Daniel Ortega is not among them? 

A: Let me say that I believe that Tomas 
Borge and Bayardo Arce probably are com- 
mitted Marxists. I think there are some on 
the other end of the specturm, from their 
point of view, not conservatives from our 
point of view—but more moderate people 
such as the vice president of their country 
Sergio Ramirez and Jaime Wheelock, who 
are easier for me to talk to. Then, in the 
middle, I have the impression that there are 
a swing group like Mr. Ortega. Admittedly, 
there are some people in Nicaragua who 
don’t... 

Q: What does swing group mean? 
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A: A group that is somewhat in between 
the hard-core Marxist Communists who 
solution, on the one 


Q: You don’t put [Daniel] Ortega in that 
group? 

A: I am inclined to think that he is be- 
tween that group and the group that would 
like to have a detente with the United 
States. 

Q: So [Ortega] is sort of a centrist or mod- 
erate? 

A: Not by our standards, I think he is 
someone who, like a political leader often 
does, is trying to ride both horses and per- 
form the act of bridging the chasm. I do 
this in my political group, Bob Michel [the 
House Republican leader] does it in his. 

Q: (laughing) I'm laughing because I don't 
see you or Mr. Michel having much in 
common with Mr. Ortega. 

A: The only difference is that Bob Michel 
is a Republican and I’m a Democrat and Mr. 
Ortega is a Sandinista. Now whether a San- 
dinista is, by definition, a communist, I'm 
not sure. I believe a majority of the people 
in Central America are ready for peace. I be- 
lieve that there is a possibility that these 
peace accords may work out and result in 
greater democratization of Nicaraguan soci- 
ety. I want to give that a chance 

Give peace a chance. You said that what 
they did was almost treason! [Note: In a 
speech to the Downtown Rotary Club of 
Fort Worth, on Oct. 27, 1967, Mr. Wright, 
asserting that the Vietnam War was being 
won, said this about those who waved Viet 
Cong flags and stormed the Pentagon: “If 
this is not ‘treason’, it is so close to it as to 
be almost indistinguishable.““] 

A: I’m sorry, Mr. Lofton. You didn’t let me 
complete the statements 

Q: I'm sorry. But I feel strongly about 
those who said give peace a chance in Indo- 
china, the people you and I were together 
on, that were pro-communist and waved the 
Viet Cong flag. . 

A: I know you do. And I appreciate that. I 
know. I realize that. Well. I regret very 
deeply that I have to be on the floor in five 
minutes. I regret even more deeply that I 
have not been really given an opportunity, I 
feel, to express to you, without argumenta- 
tive interruptions, the way I, what I really 
see in Central America. 

I think there is a group in Nicaragua 
which does not want the peace process to 
work, just as I believe there is a group in 
our administration that does not want the 
peace process to work. It wants a military 
victory. ... I think it [a military victory 
over the Sandinistas], would provide grist 
for the mills of those who hate our coun- 
try ... I think it would reap for us a gen- 
eration of resentment and bitterness. And I 
don’t want to see that happen to our coun- 
try. 


Q: I don’t either. 

A: I think there is a chance that they can 
negotiate peace and democracy. And as long 
as that chance exists, I want to help it 
along. 

Q: Mr. Speaker, I would remind you that 
the only people who achieved a military vic- 
tory were the Sandinistas. And they are not 
going to give up at the bargaining table 
what they achieved on the battlefield. I 
don’t understand why you think they will. 
Communists have never done that, have 
they? Where has a communist ever given 
up, at the conference table, what he 
achieved on the battlefield? 

A: Well, we've run out of time. 

Q: OK. Thank you, sir. 
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Now, Mr. Speaker, I asked you once 
in the hall out there, and I asked you 
once in the hall over here, and I asked 
you once in the center corridor, 
“Would you please meet with the cou- 
rageous defector, Maj. Roger Miran- 
da,” and you said you would, but you 
never did. 

When I asked Miranda in room 2318 
a few weeks back if Sergio Ramirez 
was a Communist, the vice president, 
he said, “No, he is not”; he told this to 
18 Congressmen. 

You were there, FRENCH SLAUGHTER 
of Virginia; remember? He said he is 
not a Communist, so you are right, Mr. 
Speaker. The vice president, Universi- 
ty of Kansas graduate, Sergio Rami- 
rez, is not a Communist. 

But the next person I asked by coin- 
cidence, not knowing you had ever 
given this interview, was Jaime Whee- 
lock, the minister of agriculture, and 
he said, “Oh, absolutely hard-core 
Communist.” 

And then I asked rather gently, 
“Well, how do you know this? Were 
you a Communist?” 

And he looked at me like I had not 
read the briefing papers, which I had, 
and he said, “Well, of course, I was a 
Communist, thoroughly, totally a 
Communist since my days in school 
and in Chile,” and that is where he 
took a degree and then went up to 
Mexico to the autonomous Appopria 
University in Mexico City and got a 
degree in economics. 

He said he was a hard-core Commu- 
nist. He did not tell us then, Mr. 
FRENCH, that he had been shot in a 
raid in Chile by Pinochet’s troops, and 
that he had a false hip and that after 
his divorce and his remarriage with his 
wife that he got out of Nicaragua, that 
it was during this period of recovering 
from the gunshot wound that shat- 
tered his hip that he became an even 
more dedicated and angry young Com- 
munist. 

Then I asked him, “How many of 
the commandantes were Commu- 
nists?” I said, “How many of the 
nine,” and you recall, Mr. SLAUGHTER, I 
said, “Six? Seven?” 

He goes, “All nine.” 

I said, “How about the deputy for- 
eign minister?” He is Victor Hugo 
Tinoco who would not speak English 
to Mr. Burton and myself when we 
were down there in September but 
whom I see speaking English every 
night on the television now that the 
Sapoa negotiations have moved to 
Nicaragua. 

He got a particular look on his face 
of disgust and he said, ‘Hard-core 
Communist, Victor Hugo Tinoco.” 

Mr. Burton, do you remember what 
happened at the end of the meeting? 
Remember I was calling him “Vic,” 
and I said, “Come on, Vic, level with 
Mr. Burton and with me. What’s the 
story? You know, what is the main 
motivation?” 
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And finally, the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. Burton] asked the dyna- 
mite question that our Speaker cannot 
grasp. He said, “Are you a Commu- 
nist?” 

Do you remember his answer? 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. If the gen- 
tleman will yield, yes, I do. 

Mr. DORNAN of California. He said, 
“I studied to be a priest, and I don’t 
know now whether I’m a Catholic or a 
Communist. All I know is I’m a Sandi- 
nista.” 

And we both said, “Get off it, Vic.” 


LET’S VOTE ON THE FAMILY 
AND MEDICAL LEAVE BILL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Rhode Island (Mr. Sr 
GERMAIN] is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, times have 
changed in the 28 years | have served in the 
House. The traditional American family with 
one male wage earner rapidly is being re- 
placed by two-earner couples and single 
working parents. In 1950 only 12 percent of 
women with young children were in the work 
force; today that proportion has increased to 
54 percent. By the year 1995, fully two-thirds 
of women with small children will be working. 
These changing labor patterns are reshaping 
not just the workplace but American family life 
as well. We need to recognize and adapt to 
these new realities in a way that strengthens 
both the rights of employees and the fabric of 
American family life. 

In the House we often talk about the impor- 
tance of family life and the many factors that 
threaten to tear families apart. | am pleased 
that the House approved legislation to ban 
dial-a-porn services, encourage adoptions, 
and fight child abuse. But we need to do 
more. We need to redouble our efforts in the 
war against drugs and to approve expanded 
child care services. And we need to enact leg- 
islation that guarantees parental leave bene- 
fits for American workers. We need to end the 
national disgrace of being the only industrial- 
ized country in the world without a national 
parental leave policy. 

Approving H.R. 925, the Family and Medical 
Leave Act, will give American workers and 
American families the job protected parental 
leave benefits that are becoming critical to a 
healthy society. Employees who know that 
their employers will support them through 
family emergencies will be better workers. 
Parents who know they can take the time 
necessary to care for their children will build 
better, stronger families. 

H.R. 925 is a reasonable compromise bill 
that requires employers of 50 or more to guar- 
antee up to 10 weeks of family leave for work- 
ers to care for a newborn or seriously ill child. 
The bill does not grant frivolous, paid benefit 
rights that workers will abuse; this legislation 
merely guarantees that employees will have a 
job to come back to after the necessity of 
taking maternity leave or time to care for criti- 
cally ill children. After all, workers shouldn't 
have to choose between caring for their chil- 
dren or losing their jobs. 
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Although fathers increasingly are taking on 
the responsibility of caring for children, the 
major burden of child care still falls on the 
mother. Most likely, in two-earner families it is 
the mother who will be forced to sacrifice her 
job and her income for the children. This year, 
let’s give mothers and their families a really 
valuable Mother's Day gift. Let's give them the 
right to job protected parental leave benefits 
by voting this week for the Family and Medical 
Leave Act. 


THE CONTRAS ARE DYING ON 
THE VINE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. BURTON] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I think it is interesting that 
Mr. Miranda made these revelations 
very clear to most of us in Congress 
that talked with him, and yet the 
Speaker does not know whether or not 
the leaders of the Sandinista move- 
ment are Communists. There is no 
question in most of our minds that 
they are Communists, and the thing 
that bothers me the most is today we 
had a briefing from the directorate of 
the Contras, and they literally are 
dying on the vine down there right 
now. 

Mr. Speaker, many people in this 
country feel that everything is well 
during the cease-fire talks going on 
down there, that they are living off 
the fat of the land and that there is no 
problem. 

The fact of the matter is they are 
starving, many of them. The food sup- 
plies, the humanitarian aid that this 
body agreed to give to them, to send to 
them, is not getting into the country. 
The Communists continue to negoti- 
ate, negotiate, negotiate knowing full 
well that until a cease-fire is agreed 
upon and both sides agree that there 
will be no third party that can bring 
the food in because the agreement 
states very clearly that the Sandinis- 
tas, the Communists and the Contras 
have to agree on that third party to 
bring the humanitarian aid in. As long 
as they drag this out, they can keep 
the food supplies and the humanitari- 
an aid from getting to the Contras, 
and the Contras are literally dying on 
the vine, and they are sending people 
in there as emissaries to the Contras 
telling them they ought to lay down 
their arms and become part of the 
Communist society down there. They 
do not call it the Communist society, 
but to lay down their arms. 

Mr. Speaker, they are even promis- 
ing that they will allow them to take 
helicopter rides back to visit their 
families if they will lay down their 
arms—— 

Mr. DORNAN of California. Soviet 
helicopter rides. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Soviet hel- 
icopters, of course, and the morale is 
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not that good, and I think we are all 
very concerned who went to that 
meeting today that the Contras may 
be on their last legs, and, as the Con- 
tras die, if we allow that to happen, 
which will be a tragedy, the very real 
possibility exists that they will fulfill 
their promises to spread that revolu- 
tion into El Salvador, Guatemala and 
Honduras. 

Now I have a boy 13 years old; and I 
said this time and again on this floor, 
Danny Lee Burton II, and the last 
thing I want him to have to do is go 
fight and possibly die in an unneces- 
sary war. The fact of the matter is 
though that that is a very real possi- 
bility if we allow the Contras to die on 
the vine as they are doing at this very 
moment. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. EDWARDS]. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Oklahoma. First 
of all, I totally associate myself with 
the gentleman’s words. I might say it 
is not only the Contras and their 
movement which is in danger of dying, 
but democracy itself in Central Amer- 
ica. And I am inclined to wonder how 
much is it going to take to wake up 
the majority in the House to what 
really is happening in Nicaragua, 

Mr. Speaker, not only have we ob- 
served, as La Prensa has been closed 
down and opened again, closed down 
and opened again; now three inde- 
pendent radio stations closed down. 
Today the Ministry of Justice was 
closed and turned over to Tomas 
Borge and the Ministry of the Interi- 
or, the state police. All these things 
continue to happen, and today labor 
leaders are arrested and thrown in jail. 
Members of the Democratic Opposi- 
tion in Nicaragua are arrested and 
thrown in jail. 

And you just wonder. You have to 
wonder, looking at the Speaker and 
the majority in this body, what does it 
take? What does it take to realize that 
we are killing democracy in Central 
America? 

Mr. DORNAN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
fact about the radio station? 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I gladly yield to my colleague 
from California. 
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Mr. DORNAN of California. Yester- 
day 15 labor leaders were arrested. 
One died in prison on April 30 that 
was arrested last week. Thirty-five 
were arrested today as they closed 
down these radio stations and accused 
them of sowing discord and spreading 
insidious lies that were demoralizing. 
This is all Communist pattern and gar- 
bage that we hear all the time. This is 
going on right now. 
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The arrogance of the Ortegas is 
based upon what we do in this Con- 
gress to delay the liberation of the 
prisoners. 

I ask this question: What day in this 
year or next for those prisoners in 
those concentration camps down there 
become Jim WRiIGHT’s prisoners, not 
just the Ortegas’ prisoners? 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. That is a 
very valid point. I know we are run- 
ning out of time. We have only 5 min- 
utes, but let me just lay this out 
before the body very clearly. 

The stakes are much higher than 
anyone realizes. The Contras are 
dying on the vine at this moment as 
we speak. If we do not do something to 
help them right now, freedom is dead 
in Nicaragua. The Communist revolu- 
tion will expand throughout Central 
America and our kids are going to be 
down there fighting, and it is unneces- 


sary. 

Mr. DORNAN of California. Quickly 
a fact. The gentleman knows that Iam 
at least a loyal Catholic, if not a saint- 
ly person. I try. I go to church every 
Sunday. 

There are a lot of nuns and priests 
out there saying, “You are wrong.” 
And guess what? When Cardinal 
Obando y Bravo begins with a prayer, 
none of the Sandinistas bless them- 
selves, only the Contra-resistance 
people do. That tells this Catholic a 
ot. 


AMERICAN EAGLE GOLD COIN 
1 REMAIN ALARMINGLY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. ANNUNZIO] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, sales figures 
for April for the American Eagle gold bullion 
coin continue this program's disturbing trend. | 
have criticized the mint's use of an illegal 
cartel of distributors, rather than selling the 
coins to all comers as the law requires. It ap- 
pears that not only are the distributors an ille- 
gal cartel, but are not fulfilling the mint’s pur- 
pose in selling the coins. Nevertheless, the 
mint continues to go on with business as 
usual. 

In April, the cartel of authorized distributors 
purchased only 30,000 ounces of the gold bul- 
lion coins from the U.S. Mint. This amount is 
the second lowest monthly total in the 19- 
month history of the program. As a monthly 
total it exceeds only the 10,000 ounces pur- 
chased in March 1988. In fact, the combined 
March and April sales are lower than the pre- 
vious single month low. 

Gold American Eagle sales in April were 80 
percent lower than sales in the same month a 
year ago. April marked the seventh consecu- 
tive month in which American Eagle gold coin 
sales were less than in the same month a 
year earlier. 

Sales for the first 4 months of 1988 are 
one-third the level of sales for the first 4 
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months of 1987. It is clear that the mint’s dis- 
tribution cartel has failed to sustain a market 
for these coins. Nevertheless, the mint has 
taken no steps to bring in new distributors to 
do the job. 

There are new distributors who are anxious 
to sell the American Eagle gold coins. The 
mint, for inexplicable reasons, turns a cold 
shoulder toward these potential new players. 
Let me provide an example. 

I was recently contacted by a large financial 
institution in the Midwest. Last year, this insti- 
tution established a precious metals depart- 
ment and developed a marketing plan. The 
mints only U.S. gold coin distributors are lo- 
cated on either coast. This Midwest institution 
was anxious to fill the need it saw to distribute 
the gold bullion coins in the Midwest. When it 
approached the mint, it was discouraged from 
filing an application to become a distributor. 
Because the institution had only recently en- 
tered the precious metals business, the mint 
was prepared to reject its application. The 
mint was unwilling to give any consideration to 
the fact that the head of the division had been 
active in the precious coins and metals busi- 
ness for 18 years or that the institution was 
extremely well capitalized. 

Mr. Speaker, when a team is not doing well, 
the management has an obligation to bring in 
new players. Often a team will bring in a 
young player and release an older player who 
is not producing. This is a lesson that the mint 
should apply to its gold coin distribution cartel. 
It is apparent that many of the current mem- 
bers of the cartel are complacent and not 
doing their job in marketing gold bullion coins. 
Since the mint is unwilling to scrap the illegal 
distribution method, the least it can do is 
shake it up. 

Let some of the nonproducers go and bring 
in some new enthusiastic distributors. This is 
the very least that the shareholders of the 
U.S. Mint team, the American taxpayers, de- 
serve. 


CLARK UNIVERSITY CENTENNI- 
AL MEDAL PRESENTATION TO 
THE HONORABLE JOSEPH D. 
EARLY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Bo.anp] is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, Clark 
University in Worcester, MA, recently 
celebrated the commencement of its 
second century since the founding of 
that renowned institution. At that 
ceremony, our colleague, Congressman 
JOSEPH D. EARLY, was awarded the uni- 
versity’s Centennial Award. 

In receiving this award, Joe took his 
place among an elite few whose contri- 
butions to the prosperity of the uni- 
versity have distinguished themselves 
above all others. The formal citation 
reads appropriately: ‘Presented in 
grateful appreciation for continued 
support and leadership in higher edu- 
cation.” 

Clark University is very fortunate to 
be represented in Congress by an edu- 
cation advocate such as JOE EARLY. 
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The president of Clark University, 
Richard P. Traina, who presented JOE 
with the Centennial Medal, noted 
Jor’s deep and abiding interest in edu- 
cation. He said, in part: 


Joe, as you well know, has been in politi- 
cal office for many years. He has 
stressed during those years the need for ex- 
cellence in research and the need for a fine 
education for our youth, since that deter- 
mines the quality of the future of our 
nation. His insistence upon the importance 
of creating new knowledge—and upon the 
importance of finding ways to bring local, 
regional and national efforts together to 
produce that new knowledge—has been im- 
portant to the welfare of research and of re- 
search universities beyond Clark University 
and, in particular, through the National In- 
stitutes of Health. 

He has—I hope—in another, metaphorical 
sense shared something along with Clark. 
We have attempted to serve our local com- 
munity and to serve the larger world. Cer- 
tainly that has been true of our Congress- 
man who has done that with responsibility 
and vision. 


Mr. Speaker, I can only add to that 
commentary by saying that in my 
years in the Congress of the United 
States, I cannot think of anyone who 
has fought harder and more diligently 
for education than Joe EARLY. The 
burgeoning higher education commu- 
nity in Worcester today is certainly a 
testament to the success of his efforts. 

It gives me great pleasure to call to 
my colleagues’ attention Clark Univer- 
sity’s recognition of his accomplish- 
ments, and I include a selection of his 
remarks from that ceremony in the 
RECORD: 


ACCEPTANCE REMARKS BY U.S. Rep. JOSEPH D. 
EARLY, SIXTH RECIPIENT OF THE CLARK 
UNIVERSITY CENTENNIAL MEDAL, CLARK 
UNIVERSITY, APRIL 15, 1988 


President Richard Traina, head table 
guests, friends of Clark University, I want 
each of you to know that I am deeply hon- 
ored to join Alice Higgins, Jacob Hiatt and 
Francis Harrington as a recipient of the 
Clark University Centennial Award. It is 
often said that we are known by the compa- 
ny which we keep. I certainly hope so. The 
importance of this award is attested to by 
the quality of the previous recipients. 

I have had the privilege of serving in 
public office for almost thirty years, first as 
a Massachusetts State Representative and 
now as a member of Congress. I have had 
the opportunity to see, first hand, the type 
of citizen, contributor and neighbor which 
Clark University has been in this city. This 
great university is one of several which are 
located in this city. Clark is the only one of 
the colleges which, in the fullest sense, has 
its only campus located within the confines 
of what could be described as a city neigh- 
borhood. Clark University, in addition to 
providing outstanding education to thou- 
sands of students, is a key factor in the 
vigor of the Main South neighborhood. As 
with any neighbors there is occasionally 
some small friction or disagreement. It is 
difficult, however, to imagine what this part 
of the city of Worcester would be like if 
there were no Clark University. I suspect 
that the Main South area would be much 
worse off for not having Clark University 
among its major citizens. 
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We live in a society based upon free enter- 
prise. The economy is driven by the forces 
of the marketplace and the enlightened self 
interest of our individual citizens. That 
system serves us very well. We must, howev- 
er, temper a set of values guided largely by 
financial self interest by other values. Fi- 
nancial self interest can be paraphrased to 
be the answer to the question: “What can I 
get out of it?” when it comes to a specific ac- 
tivity. While that guideline may be most 
helpful in telling McDonald’s where to 
locate the next hamburger stand it is not a 
good benchmark in deciding how education- 
al and public institutions should conduct 
themselves. Clark University is guided not 
by the question “What can I get out of it?“, 
but rather by “What can we put in?” 

In closing let me comment briefly on the 
ever increasing importance of higher edua- 
tion in our nation. This nation, this society 
and this world are becoming more complex 
and more exciting each and every day. 
Whether it is in the fields of business, medi- 
cine, literature, government or research, 
today is a day in which excellence and intel- 
lect are to be valued more than ever before 
in history. Tomorrow will be a day when ex- 
cellence and intellect will be still more im- 
portant than today. The single mechanism 
by which we best allow individuals to realize 
their full potential is education. It is by edu- 
cation that we turn a twelve year old Little 
League ball player into a neurosurgeon by 
the time he or she is thirty. It is by educa- 
tion that we allow another twelve year old 
to realize his or her potential and become a 
Nobel Laureate in literature or science or 
some other field. It is by education that we 
teach another young person the lessons of 
history which, if we do not remember, we 
are destined to relearn by making the same 
mistakes again or that allow him or her to 
become a government leader. Education is 
the single process which best advances our 
society and world towards a better future. 
Education should also teach us that it is 
more important to put in than to take out. 


LEGAL SERVICES CORPORATION 
AUTHORIZATION ACT OF 1988 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. KASTEN- 
MEIER] is recognized for 5 mintues. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, | am 
pleased today to introduce the Legal Services 
Corporation Authorization Act of 1988. This 
bill will reauthorize the Legal Services Corpo- 
ration for a period of 1 year and a funding 
level of $335,150,000. 

The maintenance of an effective Legal 
Services Program is essential to the integrity 
of this country’s system of legal representa- 
tion. Without such a program, we perpetuate a 
system that, with skyrocketing legal fees and 
court costs, effectively precludes a substantial 
portion of our population from obtaining legal 
representation. Such a result is abhorrent to 
our notions of justice and fair play. 

This year, for the first time, this President in- 
cluded a provision for legal services in his pro- 
posed 1989 budget. While the President's rec- 
ognition of the Legal Services Program is en- 
couraging to the proponents and beneficiaries 
of the program, the $250,000,000 funding 
level that he has requested is wholly inad- 
equate to meet the legal needs of the poor. 
Indeed, it has been suggested that even a 
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funding level of $400,000,000 would be insuf- 
ficient to give the poor the same access to 
legal services in 1989 that they had in 1981. 

The amount that | have included in the legal 
services authorization bill simply takes the 
fiscal year 1987 appropriation and adjusts it 
for inflation to reach a funding level of 
$335,150,000. It is my intent that this figure 
will represent a compromise between the con- 
straints that we are facing in the Federal 
budget and the need to sustain a vibrant and 
effective Legal Services Program. 


TO PROVIDE REIMBURSEMENT 
TO PHYSICIANS AND FACILI- 
TIES THAT PROVIDE EMER- 
GENCY HEALTH CARE TO UN- 
DOCUMENTED ALIEN PA- 
TIENTS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. COLEMAN] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. COLEMAN of Texas. Mr. Speaker, | rise 
today to introduce legislation that would pro- 
vide reimbursement to health care facilities 
and physicians that provide emergency medi- 
cal care to undocumented workers. 

As we all know, there have been many bills 
introduced this congressional session that in 
one way or another attempt to improve our 
health care delivery system. But while it may 
be too massive a system to try to improve as 
a whole, my bill concentrates on a particularly 
pervasive problem of our health care delivery 
system for us to attempt to improve. 

For those of us who represent the border 
area, we know the nature and scope of the 
problem in the region. We have medical facili- 
ties that are overburdened, hospital emergen- 
cy rooms that are closed more often than they 
are open because they are filled to capacity, 
and we have local hospital districts that must 
absorb enormous losses every year due to un- 
compensated care. These losses are ultimate- 
ly passed to local citizens either through 
higher taxes or reduced services provided by 
the hospitals. And while most hospitals have 
some amount of uncompensated care every 
year, they do not experience this problem of 
the same nature or degree that hospitals 
along the border there. You see, Mr. Speaker, 
hospitals along the border due to their proxim- 
ity to Mexico have higher amounts of uncom- 
pensated care because of undocumented 
workers who are often injured or become ill in 
the United States and must secure medical 
treatment for which they cannot pay. 

Also as we all know, most undocumented 
workers are employed in occupations where 
they are more susceptible to disease and 
injury and by employers who do not offer 
medical insurance. When they require medical 
treatment, it is often emergency care that is 
required, which is the most expensive type of 
treatment that can be secured. There is no 
doubt but that these individuals must be pro- 
vided services at the time they walk into a 
hospital emergency room, but the Federal 
Government should bear this responsibility. At 
the local level, we should not allow this pat- 
tern of uncompensated care to continue. In 
fact, we cannot afford to let it continue. 
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My bill provides for 100 percent reimburse- 
ment to the health care facility and to the at- 
tending physician that provides care to the in- 
digent, undocumented aliens patient in an 
emergency situation and charges a reasona- 
ble fee. My premise for this bill is that the fail- 
ure of our country’s immigration laws are the 
direct cause of this large uncompensated care 
amounts, and as such, the Federal Govern- 
ment must assume responsibility for this. | do 
not believe that my bill will solve the myriad of 
problems facing the health care delivery 
system, but it will address a pressing issue 
that if resolved will either reduce the enor- 
mous tax burden on local citizens or relieve 
these funds so that they are available for 
other services. 

Mr. Speaker, | introduced this same bill last 
session, and was disappointed that the sub- 
committees to which it was referred did not 
take any action on it. | understand that the 
health agenda of the House is very full this 
session, but | respectfully request that as Fed- 
eral representatives, we pay appropriate atten- 
tion to this problem because it is not a prob- 
lem that is going to go away and it is not a 
problem that is diminishing. 

It is incredibly ironic that this Nation spends 
about 12 percent of its gross national product 
securing health care, a larger percentage than 
any other industrialized nation, and that yet 
there are so many people who get inadequate 
or no medical treatment, that our country has 
no comprehensive universal health insurance 
coverage and that we have no comprehensive 
long-term care system. The members of this 
honorable body are at this time grappling with 
these issues. It is imperative, however, that 
we also try to relieve our States and localities 
of this great burden we have placed upon 
them. 

The needs of the people in this region must 
be brought to the forefront. | am hopeful that 
this bill will receive more congressional action 
than it did during last session, that we will 
begin to seriously consider this problem, and | 
urge my colleagues to support this measure. 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE JACK 
ANDERSON OF MAYFIELD, KY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. HUBBARD] 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. HUBBARD. Mr. Speaker, one of 
my hometown leaders, Jack Anderson, 
died on March 1 at age 65 at his home 
in Mayfield, KY. 

Jack Anderson, whom I liked and ad- 
mired, was a very talented and respect- 
ed journalist for the Mayfield Messen- 
ger and the Paducah Sun which was 
the Sun-Democrat when Jack joined 
that newspaper in 1964. 

The best tribute to the late Jack An- 
derson was an editorial in the Paducah 
Sun on March 2 written by Don 
Pepper, editorial page editor of the 
Paducah newspaper. 

The editorial is as follows: 

JACK ANDERSON 

Since the shocking news reached us—or 
rather, struck us—yesterday morning, we've 
been trying to think whether we ever heard 
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Jack Anderson say an unkind word about 
anybody. We don’t think we did. 

Oh, he'd sometimes express a genial won- 
derment at the folly of some people he en- 
countered in a career in newspapering and 
politicking. He could get exasperated with 
folks who were so foolish as to be Republi- 
cans, or who were pompous or pretentious. 
But such exasperation never took the form 
of meanness. He’d shake his head, crack a 
joke and move on. 

No member of this newspaper’s staff was 
better liked or more respected than Jack 
Anderson. He came to visit us for the last 
time just last week, a little tottery from the 
effects of a stroke, but shrugging it off, 
jovial and bantering as always with his 
friends here. 

And everyone here was his friend. He 
liked everybody. He was the center of what- 
ever room he was in, 

When Jack came to work at the Sun-Dem- 
ocrat, as we were then, he brought a rich 
background of small-city newpapering to 
our newsroom. He had worked at the May- 
field Messenger, learning the craft under 
his father, Jess, who was editor of that 
newspaper and who survives. 

He could do everything there was to do in 
the newsroom—report, interview, write, edit, 
compose headlines, manage a desk. Every- 
thing was done with a casual skill earned in 
doing such things from his boyhood. 

We marveled at the extent of his knowl- 
edge, especially about thoroughbred racing. 
You couldn’t stump him with a question 
about the Kentucky Derby. He managed to 
attend most Derbies over a period of three 
decades. 

He had a fund of stories about baseball, 
especially of the days when towns of west- 
ern Kentucky and Tennessee had entries in 
the old Kitty League. He savored the eccen- 
tricities and exploits of the athletes who 
represented Mayfield, Paducah, Fulton and 
the other cities of our area. 

You could seldom engage Jack in conver- 
sation for long about serious matters of life. 
Such things seemed to embarrass him. But 
if anybody among his colleagues or their 
families had to go to a hospital, he would be 
among the first visitors and among the first 
to send flowers. 

And now Jack himself is gone, and every- 
one in this business in our area has lost a 
friend whose place nobody can fill. What we 
do have left is a memory of a kind, gener- 
ous, large-spirited man who warmed the 
lives of all of us. 

We extend to his fine family our sympa- 
thy in their great loss. 

My wife Carol and I extend to Jack 
Anderson’s wife Linda Anderson, his 
son and daughter-in-law Steve and 
Jeanne Anderson of Frankfort, KY, 
his parents Mr. and Mrs. Jess Ander- 
son of Mayfield, and his sister Martha 
Anderson of Mayfield, our sympathy 
and good wishes. 


TRIBUTE TO HON. JAMES J. 
HOWARD 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Arizona [Mr. UDALL] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, last week our col- 
leagues mourned the death of Melvin Price, a 
man who dedicated 44 years of his life to the 
House. Last month we lost another colleague, 
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James J. Howard. These two men will be 
missed. Jim Howard was a good friend of 
mine, for 23 years we served and laughed and 
worked together. Jim's family, his wife Mar- 
lene, and his three daughters, Marie, Kathy, 
and Lenore, are grieving and they know that 
every Member of the House shares their grief. 
However, their sorrow must have been com- 
pounded when the the Washington Post ran 
an obituary on March 26 that read more like 
an editorial. Intimations were spread through- 
out the piece and reflected views more suited 
for the editorial page. | have always adhered 
to a rule which Herb Block once cited to me, 
“When God places his hands on a man, | take 
mine off.” | think the Post could learn from 
their award winning editorial cartoonist. 

Two individuals, who had worked with Jim, 
wrote an open letter to the Post to express 
their ire over the obituary. The authors, Joan 
Claybrook and Chuck Hurley, mentioned the 
legislative battles Jim fought during his long 
career in the House, and how his legislative 
agenda centered around public safety more 
than any other concern. The Post did Jim 
Howard, his family, and friends a serious injus- 
tice by ignoring Jim's strong attributes and un- 
necessarily highlighting petty allegations. Mr. 
Speaker, | include the letter in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD: 


[From the Washington Post, Apr. 12, 1988] 
James HOWARD AND HIS FIGHTS FOR PUBLIC 
SAFETY 


(By Joan Claybrook and Chuck Hurley) 


The Post, in its March 26 obituary for 
Rep. James Howard, did not do justice to a 
man who fought some of the toughest bat- 
tles on Capitol Hill and modestly sought 
little public recognition for his achieve- 
ments. 

A former schoolteacher who was first 
elected to Congress in 1964, Jim Howard 
became the chairman of the powerful House 
Public Works and Transportation Commit- 
tee the year Ronald Reagan became presi- 
dent. He led the battle to expand Superfund 
enforcement of toxic-waste cleanup, to 
strengthen clean-water laws and to empow- 
er citizens with the right to know about 
dangerous chemicals in their communities. 

Although he was from a Republican dis- 
trict in New Jersey, Democrat Howard 
didn’t shrink from confronting powerful in- 
dustries when their activities threatened 
public health and safety. And although he 
was a loyal Democrat, he took on Democrat- 
ic colleagues when necessary—such as the 
pugnacious commerce committee chairman, 
Rep. John Dingell—because he was unafraid 
to serve as the voice of the average citizen 
in America. 

Howard was the leader in the fight for the 
55 mph speed limit, the single most effective 
highway safety law in our nation’s history. 
Since 1974 it has saved 50,000 lives and pre- 
vented many more disabling injuries. 

When Congress last year voted to allow 65 
mph speeds on rural interstates, Howard ex- 
pressed disdain for colleagues who justified 
their votes by calculating the lives saved 
with new safety-belt and drunk-driving laws 
and then balancing them against those that 
would be lost because of higher speeds. “As 
long as we're 300 lives to the good, we're 
okay” is what some told Howard. He was 
contemptuous of these mathematics of con- 
venience, which are totally irrelevant to the 
family of a child crippled or a father killed 
in a highspeed crash. 
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And when the first figures showing sharp 
increases in fatal high-speed crashes were 
described by federal officials and propo- 
nents of 65 mph as “too preliminary” and 
“inconclusive,” Howard put that in perspec- 
tive too. “If I was waiting for the returns on 
election night and I was 20 percent behind 
my opponent, you might say the numbers 
pd inconclusive . . but they sure are indic- 
ative.” 

Howard was inspired by President John F. 
Kennedy to switch from public service in 
the school system to serving the public in 
elective office. He practiced a person-to- 
person style of politics, always accessible 
and willing to listen and, as a teacher, able 
to translate legislative gobbledygook into 
the everyday language of his constituents. 

Howard was also a hard-nosed horse- 
trader on Capitol Hill, using the spending 
power of his public works committee to en- 
courage bipartisan support for his legisla- 
tive programs. He successfully led the fights 
for the law on a national, uniform drinking 
age of 21, for increased federal aid for truck 
safety, for assistance to states in a nation- 
wide crackdown on drunk drivers and for 
greater funding of state child-passenger 
safety programs. 

The Post’s obituary emphasized that 
Howard was given significant campaign con- 
tributions from business and was enter- 
tained on others’ expense accounts. This, 
unfortunately, is permissible under our ex- 
isting laws, and committee chairs are the 
biggest recipents of these business funds. 
But what The Post did not point out is that 
Howard usually voted for legislation against 
the parochial interests of many of his con- 
tributors. 

For example, during the Reagan years he 
voted for stronger pesticide, clean-air and 
clean-water laws; for stronger mine safety 
and health regulations; to retain and en- 
large the power of the Consumer Product 
Safety Commission to regulate consumer 
products; for the elimination of billions of 
dollars of corporate tax loopholes; against 
the elimination of the Legal Services Corp.; 
for the Federal Trade Commission used-car 
defect disclosure bill; for oversight of doc- 
tors, lawyers and other professionals; for 
canceling the synthetic fuels demonstration 
project; for reducing the dairy subsidy; and 
for deleting funds for the Clinch River 
Breeder Reactor. 

But of all his achievements, Howard was 
probably proudest of having earned the ap- 
pellation “Mr. Highway Safety.” He recent- 
ly told the Lifesavers Conference in Boston 
that though some might think I'm corny, 
when I drive through my district at night 
and see the houses lit up and families inside, 
I wonder how many of them might not be 
here without 55 mph.” We mourn that the 
light in the window has gone out on a politi- 
cian who didn’t forget to use his exalted po- 
sition to nurture the public interest. 

(Joan Claybrook is president of Public Cit- 
izen, and Chuck Hurley is vice president for 
public policy at the National Safety Coun- 
cil.) 


MORE ON THE TRADE DEFICIT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tlewoman from Maryland [Mrs. BENT- 
LEY] is recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mrs. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, 
through countless hours of speeches— 
both on this floor and before the 
public—I have warned of the growing 
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dependence of this country on foreign 
suppliers for strategic component 
parts to our defense base. 

Through my experiences during the 
Vietnam war at the Federal Maritime 
Commission, I learned that even the 
best of allies sometimes do not support 
the policy of the United States and 
can almost cripple our efforts if they 
refuse to ship our supplies. 

Twenty-five years later, it seems 
that our dependence upon foreign sup- 
plies and money has become so great 
that U.S. trade policy is being dictated 
by that dependence. 

The Congress of the United States 
cannot write a trade bill without being 
threatened by the producers of a for- 
eign government that were we to ban 
their products, many of our own pro- 
duction lines will be shut down. 

One foreign national company—To- 
shiba—whose subsidiary—Toshiba Ma- 
chine—was found guilty of selling stra- 
tegic machines to the Soviets—now 
supplies approximately 50 percent of 
the memory chips needed by the 
United States. 

But, that is not all that we depend 
upon from the Toshiba Corp. The 
Washington Post in a May 1 article 
last Sunday by Robert A Rosenblatt of 
the Los Angeles Times reports, 

Toshiba America, the company’s U.S. sub- 
sidiary, employs 6,000 Americans who make 
lap-top computers in Irvine, CA., television 
sets and microwave ovens in Tennessee, tele- 
vision tubes in New York, copying maching 
parts in South Dakota and engineering con- 
trols in Oklahoma. But, beyond that, thou- 
sands of other Americans are employed by 
companies that use key Toshiba compo- 
nents or sell Toshiba imports under their 
own labels. 

Farther on in the article Rosenblatt 
quotes a lobbyist for one of the firms 
dependent upon component parts as 
saying, 

Members of Congress and their staffs 
“didn’t fully believe how important a player 
in the marketplace Toshiba is,” * * * “and 
they didn’t want to hear that U.S. compa- 
nies could be heavily dependent on Japa- 
nese technology.” 

Believe it. Hear it now. Not only is 
the Toshiba-dependence dictating U.S. 
policy, but according to a story from 
the San Francisco Examiner on March 
13, 1988, written by Paul Freiberger, 
suggests that Toshiba is a major 
player in the recent memory chip 
shortage and the consequent inflation 
in the price of computer chips. 

The story states that Japan accounts 
for more than 90 percent of the 
DRAM chip market. Industry sources 
have told me that Toshiba accounts 
for 50 percent of that amount. 

In order to understand what is going 
on here, if you recall, Mr. Speaker, the 
Japanese were found to be guilty of 
dumping memory chips at below 
market value several years ago. Quot- 
ing from the Examiner article: 
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Moreover the Japanese were dumping in 
third countries like Taiwan, further damag- 
ing U.S. chip manufacturers. 

The glut of Japanese chips sent the U.S. 
chip industry into a tailspin. Japanese firms 
meanwhile, benefitted from government 
subsidies and a financial picture that places 
little importance on shortterm profit. 

Continuing the quote: 

The trade agreement established “fair 
market value” prices for semiconductors, in- 
cluding such essential memory chips as 256 
kilobit and 1 megabit DRAMs (dynamic 
random access memory) used in computers. 
It banned third-country dumping and Japan 
agreed to open its economy further to U.S. 
goods. 

Yet by 1986 most U.S. firms had aban- 
doned the memory business entirely. In the 
ideal scenario, chip prices would have risen 
to a point where American companies could 
afford to return to the fray. 

Instead, only two U.S. firms, Texas Instru- 
ments Inc. of Dallas and Micron Technology 
of Boise, Idaho, remain in the DRAM busi- 
ness, and they make a relatively tiny 
number of chips. Japan accounts for more 
than 90 percent of the DRAM market, ac- 
cording to Dataquest Inc., a San Jose 
market research firm. 

Meanwhile, Japanese companies have 
raised prices of memory chips above the fair 
market value. 

Let me repeat that: 

Meanwhile, Japanese companies have 
raised prices of memory chips above the fair 
market value. 

“We forced the Japanese to make a lot of 
money but created a capacity problem,” say 
William H. Gates, chairman of Microsoft 
Corp., the Redmond, Wash., PC software 
giant that makes the standard operating 
system software used on IBM desktop com- 
puters. 

Some industry observers see the chip 
drought as part of Japan’s strategy to un- 
dercut U.S. computer makers in favor of its 
own just as chip dumping aided the Japa- 
nese semiconductor industry. 

Let me repeat that: 

Some industry observers see the chip 
drought as part of Japan’s strategy to un- 
dercut United States computer makers in 
favor of its own just as chip dumping aided 
the Japanese semiconductor industry. 

They say Japanese firms are diverting 
memory chips away from the United States 
to gain clout in the United States market 
for computers and other products. 

They say— 

And I am repeating that again— 
Japanese firms are diverting memory chips 
away from the United States to gain clout 
in the United States market for computers 
and other products. 

I would like to interject here refer- 
ences to the “Japanese Conspiracy,” a 
book that I have been reading seg- 
ments from on this floor from time to 
time, to point out to the American 
public what really happens to Ameri- 
can industry, how it was deliberately 
conspired by the Japanese Ministry of 
International Trade and Industry and 
the Japanese manufacturers to de- 
stroy American manufacturers by tar- 
geting them and then going after 
them with the full backing of the Jap- 
anese Government. 
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And here we are talking about it in 
this very, very important computer 
game, seeing right now what is hap- 
pening right now again. 

I am going to continue the article 
from the San Francisco Examiner: 

We're seeing companies like Sony intro- 
duce competitive desk-top computers that 
are very DRAM intensive and I don’t hear 
any chit-chat about Sony being out of 
DRAM, says Scott McNealy, president of 
Sun Microsystems of Mountain View, “in 
fact, I don't hear anything from Japanese 
vendors complaining about a DRAM short- 
age on the computer side of the house.” 

Nothing about a Japanese shortage, 
just a shortage in this country. 

Sheridan Tatsuno, a semiconductor ana- 
lyst at Dataquest, says Japan’s Ministry of 
International Trade and Industry 

That is MITI— 
has helped cause the shortage in order to 
derail the trade accord and prevent U.S. 
chip makers from influencing future policy. 

Now, that is what is happening 
today in this country. 

Of course the Japanese deny these 
allegations, but the evidence from the 
amount of chips available to Japanese 
producers seems to prove the case that 
the Japanese are punishing us for the 
1986 semiconductor agreement. 

And the frightening truth is that we 
have put them in a position to do it! 

If as a manufacturing nation we had 
put them at a cost disadvantage with 
the falling dollar, then—create a 
shortage in the international supply— 
being sure that your own producers 
are well taken care of—and push the 
prices up all the while putting your 
competition out of business either 
through pricing or slowing down pro- 
duction. 

Beautiful strategy, isn’t it? 

I hope the Congress believes it. 

Lobbyists for the Toshiba cause on 
the Hill made great gains by pointing 
to the numbers of jobs involved in a 
ban on Toshiba products—6,000 direct 
employees and then, all of the indirect 
employees. 

I do not know how many Americans 
would be thrown out of work with a 
Toshiba ban, but I do know that every 
figure I have seen—whether for im- 
ports or exports—says that for each 
billion dollars in trade 22,500 jobs are 
involved in the United States of Amer- 
ica. 


o 2030 


This year, our trade deficit is pre- 
dicted to be in excess of $150 billion. A 
rough multiplication of that number 
gives a figure in excess of 300,000 
American jobs which will be lost in 
this 1 year due to our purchases 
abroad. 

And that does not count the jobs 
lost to last year’s deficit or the deficit 
the year before. 

And before the Toshiba threat of 
losing less jobs than the trade deficit 
is costing us, the real threat is that we 
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are losing our freedom to act in the 
Congress; that we are possibly losing 
our personal computer industry—the 
same way we lost our television indus- 
try and our radio industry and much 
of our machine tool industry. 

If people have not believed the 
intent of the Japanese before—this 
frightening exercise in power which 
we have just seen displayed on Capital 
Hill over the trade bill should forever 
dispel any notion that the Japanese 
intend to share any industry—any 
market with the United States. 

It should also dispel any notion that 
the Japanese are only interested in 
selling into our markets. The Japanese 
have shown by their behavior that 
they are perfectly willing to suggest to 
the United States Treasury that if 
they do not get their way, they will 
not purchase our Treasury notes. 

In the same issue of the Washington 
Post on Sunday, May 1, Senator Evans 
of Washington State—in an interview 
about his reasons for voting against a 
veto override on the trade bill says 
about demanding reciprocity from the 
Japanese in allowing our primary secu- 
rity dealers equal access to their mar- 
kets, he says— 

Maybe we will get what we want out of 
that proposal. But it could be a decision on 
their part to retaliate or in some fashion 
withdraw their investing in U.S. Govern- 
ment securities. 

Now, who in the world do our members 
think is supporting our annual fiscal deficit? 
Primarily the Japanese, buying our debt. If 
they decide they are less interested in 
buying that debt, that alone could create 
waves in our financial markets that would 
far exceed any potential benefit. 

All right ladies and gentlemen: we 
can’t pass a tough Toshiba sanction 
section of the trade bill, because of a 
Japanese company. We can’t override 
the President’s veto, because the Japa- 
nese may not buy our Treasury bills. 


THE MINIMUM WAGE ISSUE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. PETRI] is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. PETRI. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
served time for a special order this 
evening for the purpose of discussing 
the minimum wage issue and inserting 
in the Recorp a significant body of in- 
formation related to that issue. 

There is little disagreement about 
the need to enable low skilled people 
to support families by working rather 
than welfare, which is the stated ob- 
jective of a minimum wage increase. 
When H.R. 1834 is debated in the 
House, all the argument in favor of 
the bill will turn on the decline in pur- 
chasing power of the minimum wage 
and the difficulty of supporting a 
family at $3.35 an hour. But almost all 
of us agree that there is a problem out 
there that needs to be addressed. 
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The real argument should be and 
will be over the best solution to the 
problem. I have proposed a compro- 
mise approach that combines a modest 
increase in the minimum wage to $4 
per hour with a reform of the current 
earned income tax credit, as contained 
in my Job Enhancement for Families 
Act (H.R. 4119). 

The basic problem is that economic 
need, and, consequently, welfare pay- 
ments, vary by family size, but wages 
do not. The solution provided by H.R. 
4119 is to supplement low wages ac- 
cording to need as determined by 
family size. The current law EITC pro- 
vides a framework well suited for this 
task: it’s already somewhat related to 
need since you must have at least one 
child to qualify, and it is refundable, 
which means that if you expect to 
have no tax liability against which to 
take the credit you can arrange to 
have “reverse withholding” amounts 
added to your regular paychecks. It’s 
even indexed. H.R. 4119 adds addition- 
al EITC amounts for each additional 
child, up to a maximum of $2,500 for a 
family with four or more children. 

When combined with $4 minimum 
wage, this EITC reform will provide 
more help to more of those who need 
it than will a larger minimum wage in- 
crease alone. For example, by 1991 it 
will provide the head of a larger 
family earnings equivalent to a wage 
of $5.47 an hour, even if he is capable 
of earning only the minimum wage. 
But the proposal will also provide sub- 
stantial help to millions of people al- 
ready capable of earning more than 
any new minimum wage under consid- 
eration, because the enhanced EITC 
doesn’t completely phaseout until 
your earnings reach $9 per hour. A 
minimum wage increase alone gives no 
help to any of these people. The com- 
promise proposal also helps the 10 per- 
cent of the population that is not cov- 
ered by the minimum wage. Finally, 
the compromise has far lower bad side 
effects than a larger increase in the 
minimum wage alone. 

On the other hand, even the Con- 
gressional Budget Office reported that 
H.R. 1834 would be likely to cause the 
loss of between 250,000 and 500,000 
jobs and increase inflation by between 
.2 and .3 percent per year. It is easy to 
understand why the sponsors of the 
bill attempted to suppress that report, 
since those effects would be devastat- 
ing for the very poor people that the 
bill is supposed to help. 

Nor would H.R. 1834 be costless to 
the Federal Government. In fact, it 
would probably increase the Federal 
deficit by as much as $9 billion per 
year. The cost of the compromise is 
not known completely, but it is some- 
where between zero and $2 billion, be- 
cause the $2 billion cost of the EITC 
reform would be balanced by substan- 
tial welfare savings as welfare recipi- 
ents gained increased incentives to 
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take jobs. In any case there is little 
question that the cost of the compro- 
mise, if there is one, is far less than 
the cost of 1834. 

The compromise is, then, a good 
faith effort to find the best achievable 
solution to the real problem that we 
know is out there. I hope this special 
order will provide a handy and useful 
compilation of information on the sub- 
ject. And toward that end, I include 
for the Record at this point a one- 
page summary of H.R. 4119, the bill 
itself, an article I have written on the 
subject. 

H.R. 4119 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States in Con- 
gress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the “Job En- 
hancement for Families Act”. 

SEC. 2. INCREASE IN EARNED INCOME TAX CREDIT. 

(a) Increase in Amount of Credit.—Subsec- 
tions (a) and (b) of section 32 of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1986 (relating to 
earned income tax credit) are amended to 
read as follows: 

(a) Allowance of Credit.— 

(I) In general.—In the case of an eligible 
individual, there shall be allowed as a credit 
against the tax imposed by this subtitle for 
the taxable year an amount equal to the 
credit percentage of so much of the earned 
income for the taxable year as does not 
exceed $7,143. 

(2) Limitation.—The amount of the 
credit allowable to a taxpayer under this 
subsection for any taxable year shall not 
exceed the excess (if any) of— 

“(A) the credit percentage of $7,143, over 

“(B) the phaseout percentage of so much 
of the adjusted gross income (or, if greater, 
the earned income) of the taxpayer for the 
taxable year as exceeds $8,000. 

) Percentages.—For purposes of subsec- 
tion (a)— 


“In the case of an eligible individual with: 


(b) Inflation Adjustments to Credit Per- 
centage.—Subsection (i) of section 32 of 
such Code is amended to read as follows: 

“(i) INFLATION ADJUSTMENTS TO CREDIT, 
PERCENTAGE.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—In the case of any tax- 
able year beginning in a calendar year after 
1988, each credit percentage contained in 
subsection (b) shall be increased by the 
product of— 

(A) such percentage, multiplied by 

“(B) the cost-of-living adjustment deter- 
mined under section 1(f)(3) for the calendar 
year in which the taxable year begins. 

“(2) Rounpinc.—Any increase under para- 
graph (1) in a credit percentage shall be 
rounded to the nearest multiple of one- 
tenth of 1 percent.” 

(c) QUALIFYING CHILD.—Subsection (c) of 
section 32 of such Code is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 

h: 

“(3) QUALIFYING CHILD.—The term ‘quali- 

fying child’ means any child (within the 
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meaning of section 151(c)(3)) of the eligible 
individual if— 

A such individual is entitled to a deduc- 
tion under section 151 for such child or 
would be so entitled but for paragraph (2) 
or (4) of section 152(e), and 

„B) such child has the same principal 
place of abode as such individual for more 
than one-half of the taxable year.” 

(d) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Paragraph 
(2) of section 32(f) of such Code is amended 
by striking out “subsection (b)” each place 
it appears in subparagraphs (A) and (B) and 
inserting in lieu thereof “subsection (a)(2)“. 

(e) EFFECTIVE Date.—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply to taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1987. 

JOB ENHANCEMENT FOR FAMILIES ACT 
(JEFFA) 


SUMMARY 


Restructure existing earned income tax 
credit (EITC) as follows: 

1. Provide refundable credit against up to 
$7143 of annual earned income at percent- 
age rates differentiated according to family 
size as follows: 


2. Phase out credit between total income 
of $8,000 and $18,000. EITC is reduced by 
— following percentages of income above 

8,000: 


3. Starting in 1989, index the phasein per- 
centages for inflation. Since that will raise 
the maximum EITC levels, it will extend 
the endpoint of the phaseout, but always by 
the same amount for all families. 


PURPOSES 


1. Increase work incentives for welfare 
families according to the need for incen- 
tives, as determined by family size and 
thereby welfare payment size. 

2. Support formation or retention of two 
parent families (since working fathers qual- 
ify for EITC only if they reside with their 
children). 

3. Achieve the objective of minimum wage 
increases (to help low skilled workers sup- 
port families) directly and efficiently, tar- 
geting help to those who need it in propor- 
tion to their need, including millions al- 
ready earning more than the particular 
hourly rate at which a minimum wage 
might be set. 


cost 


Direct revenue loss of $2.0 billion annually 
(estimated informally by CBO), mitigated 
by the following: 

1. Offsetting welfare savings due to the 
fact that EITC is considered income for pur- 
poses of phasing out AFDC and other wel- 
fare benefits. 

2. Larger welfare savings due to incentives 
to move people off welfare into work and to 
form two parent working families. Wage 
supplements of up to $2,500 should make a 
big difference for many people whose deci- 
sions in these matters are otherwise margin- 
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al. Since the federal share of AFDC, food 
stamps and medicaid costs $50 billion per 
year, we need to save only 4% of that 
amount to pay for JEFFA completely. 


[From the Republican Perspective, April/ 
May 1988] 
LET'S HELP THE Poor ESCAPE FROM WELFARE 
(By Rep. Thomas E. Petri) 

We have to find ways to help welfare re- 
cipients re-enter the workforce. Practically 
everybody agrees about that. And as a 
result, Congress has focused welfare reform 
efforts on a mix of education and workfare 
proposals. 

Of course, reducing welfare dependency 
would be easier if low-income citizens could 
expect to make more money working than 
they got on welfare. But all too often, they 
can’t. While a full-time minimum wage job 
now provides enough after-tax income to 
bring a two-person family up to the poverty 
line, it leaves larger families $1,900 a year 
short for each additional child. In many 
states, low-skilled heads of larger families 
can actually do better financially with wel- 
fare than with jobs. This undermines ef- 
forts to start them on low-paying jobs, un- 
dermines political support for requiring 
them to take such jobs, and saps the morale 
of poor workers and welfare recipients alike. 

In a high benefit state like Wisconsin, for 
example, a three-person welfare family can 
receive $8,004 per year in Aid to Families 
with Dependent Children (AFDC) and food 
stamps, plus Medicaid, and possibly other 
benefits like school lunch, Head Start, hous- 
ing subsidies and energy assistance. A four- 
person family is eligible for $9,576 in AFDC 
and food stamps, and a family of five for 
$10,980. If the family head takes a mini- 
mum-wage job, he or she will take home 
about $7,057 this year, minus work expenses 
and (if there is no grandmother or other rel- 
ative around to take care of the kids) child 
care costs. Of course, the family may still be 
eligible for some government subsidies, in- 
cluding food stamps and school lunch. 

Even if welfare recipients want to work, as 
most do, and even if they hope to increase 
their earning power with experience, large 
numbers of them face big financial penalties 
for entering the workforce. Some of those 
will nevertheless choose to work, but it is 
asking a lot to expect most of them to for- 
feit a financial benefit. They are caught in a 
welfare trap. 

The basic problem is that, unlike welfare 
benefits, wages are not related to need as 
determined by family size. In fact, child care 
costs can make net take-home pay go down 
as family size goes up. The obvious solution, 
then, is to supplement wages according to 
need. 

Fortunately, we already have a program 
that can be adapted to provide this solution: 
the earned income tax credit, or EITC. The 
current EITC is somewhat related to need, 
since you have to have at least one depend- 
ent child to qualify. It provides a direct 
wage supplement of up to $870 this year, 
and it is the only federal tax credit that is 
refundable; that is, if you have no tax liabil- 
ity against which to take the credit, you can 
still get a check from the government. In 
fact, the EITC can even be estimated in ad- 
vance and added to the worker’s paycheck 
each week. 

If we build on this base by varying the 
EITC according to family size, we can great- 
ly increase work incentives for those with 
the greatest need, and enable many more 
people to get started in the workforce. 
Under one proposal, the maximum credits 
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in 1988 for families with one, two, three, 
and four or more children would be $1,000, 
$1,500, $2,000 and $2,500 respectively. These 
amounts would be indexed for inflation and 
phased out for annual incomes between 
$8,000 and $18,000. 

Wage supplements of this magnitude 
should be enough to make a big difference 
in the financial calculations of many people. 
For example, a single Wisconsin mother of 
three would need a job paying $4.71 per 
hour to match her AFDC and food stamp 
benefits without the proposal; but with it, 
she would need to make only about $4.10. A 
mother of four would need to make $5.46 
without the proposal, but only $4.60 with it. 
In states with welfare benefits lower than 
Wisconsin’s, these comparisons would occur 
at lower wage levels. Also, the comparisons 
would get wider in future years as indexing 
raises the various EITC levels in the propos- 
al 


Some people want to get into the work- 
force badly enough that it won't be neces- 
sary to match their welfare benefits with 
earnings. They'll work if they can just come 
reasonably close. Others will need more of 
an incentive to work. But regardless of indi- 
vidual preferences and circumstances, it will 
be easier to move people into jobs with 
EITC-enhanced wages than without them. 

Many welfare reformers now believe that 
able-bodied welfare recipients should be re- 
quired to take jobs. The House-passed wel- 
fare bill in fact contains some provisions to 
that end, but it also says people cannot be 
required to take jobs that pay less than 
they could get on welfare. The EITC pro- 
posal, by supplementing wages, increases 
the chances that work will pay more than 
welfare. 

The Congressional Budget Office (CBO) 
has informally estimated the cost of this 
proposal at $1.5 billion per year in lost tax 
revenue. However, that does not count the 
welfare savings that result from moving 
more welfare recipients into the workforce. 
In fact, that $1.5 billion is only 3 percent of 
the $50 billion per year that the federal gov- 
ernment alone spends on AFDC, food 
stamps, and Medicaid. Since the EITC pro- 
posal’s incentives apply mainly to families 
with larger welfare benefits, the proposal 
would pay for itself if it resulted in reducing 
the current welfare caseload by something 
less than 3 percent. Efforts are under way 
to provide a basis for estimating these wel- 
fare savings; but in the interim, a 3 percent 
savings does not seem like an unreasonable 
target for a proposal of this magnitude. 

Of course, another way to help low-wage 
workers support families is to increase the 
minimum wage, and currently there is a bill 
sponsored by Rep. Hawkins to raise it to 
$5.05. Raising the minimum wage, however, 
is an extremely crude tool for achieving the 
welfare objectives its backers cite as their 
motivation. 

In the first place, most of the benefits go 
to people who do not need wage supple- 
ments to support families, since most mini- 
mum-wage workers are from the middle 
class, primarily students and other second- 
ary earners working parttime. Only 10 per- 
cent of minimum-wage earners are heads of 
families of three or more, and an undeter- 
mined number of those are tipped employ- 
ees actually making much more. There are 
more family heads making between $3.35 
and $5.05, but the closer they are to $5.05, 
the smaller the benefit they would get from 
the Hawkins bill. 

In the second place, Hawkins gives no 
help at all to many people who do need it. 
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There are large numbers of people already 
capable of earning $5.05 or more who still 
need a wage supplement because they head 
bigger families. The minimum-wage boost 
does nothing for them. 

In the third place, a minimum-wage boost 
reduces the demand for labor below where 
it would otherwise be. Estimates of the job 
losses and jobs not created as a result of the 
Hawkins bill range from 100,000 to 900,000 
with the consensus falling between 200,000 
and 300,000. By and large, the typical 
middle class, minimum-wage workers would 
still be able to find jobs at $5.05. The people 
who would be frozen out are those most in 
need—those with the fewest skills, living in 
the most depressed areas; in other words, 
those living on welfare or struggling to stay 
off it. It doesn’t make sense to try to en- 
courage work through welfare reform while 
yanking away job opportunities with a mini- 
mum-wage hike. 

In the fourth place, the large costs Haw- 
kins places on the private sector would 
probably lead to a small but significant 
amount of extra inflation. Of course, infla- 
tion hits the poor particularly hard, so in 
this way too they'd be hurt by a policy 
that’s supposed to help them. 

Finally, a minimum-wage boost is not at 
all costless for the federal government. A 
macroeconomic study of an earlier bill, rais- 
ing the minimum wage to $4.65, by the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce implies that by 1990 
it would cost the government around $8 bil- 
lion per year—$5.6 billion in reduced reve- 
nue associated with a $28 billion lower GNP, 
$1.4 billion in higher interest expense 
through higher rates associated with extra 
inflation, and one billion more for unem- 
ployment insurance. Even if that study 
overestimates by a factor of two or even 
four, the cost is still large. 

It should be no surprise that a minimum- 
wage boost has all these disadvantages. It’s 
like trying to win a battle with random 
bombing when a rapier will do. In this case, 
the goal everyone acknowledges is helping 
low-skilled workers support families while 
avoiding welfare. The Hawkins bill attacks 
that goal indirectly, causing all kinds of side 
effects and collateral damage, while not 
even hitting all its targets. The family size- 
adjusted EITC achieves the goal directly 
and efficiently, supplementing wages only 
for those who need it, in amounts related to 
their level of need, and without altering the 
entire private labor market and depressing 
economic activity that would otherwise 
occur. 

The EITC approach is the best tool for 
helping people escape the welfare trap. As 
currently proposed, it won't help everyone 
do that, but it should make a big difference 
to many people in marginal situations 
where more earning power will enable them 
to get into the workforce. There are many 
other pieces that fit into the welfare-reform 
puzzle—making the Child Care Tax Credit 
refundable (and phasing it out for the 
wealthy) would be an important one, and 
better child-support enforcement is another. 
But the EITC is a very substantial piece and 
deserves to take a prominent place in any 
welfare-reform legislation Congress might 
enact. 


Mr. PETRI. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time I yield to the gentleman from 
Vermont [Mr. Jerrorps] the ranking 
Republican on the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 
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Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman from Wisconsin 
for yielding. First of all, I want to com- 
mend the gentleman from Wisconsin 
for the tremendous work he has done 
on this issue, and as he knows I have 
been deeply involved in trying to find 
that magic solution out of this dilem- 
ma that we are in, recognizing there is 
a need to revise the minimum wage, 
but at the same time recognizing there 
are other very important problems 
that we should not be ignoring at a 
time when we are trying to establish a 
policy on the minimum wage. 

I know that the debate on the one 
hand includes people who cannot seem 
to find a wage level that is high 
enough, and who would raise the mini- 
mum wage. On the other side, we also 
cannot find a wage that is low enough 
that will make them happy with re- 
spect to the minimum wage. That ig- 
nores some of the basic problems, 
however. There are probably three 
that I would like to mention very 
briefly. One is the one that the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin has discussed, 
and that has to do with what do we do 
about the dilemma that we have 
where if the most important purpose 
of raising the minimum wage is to at- 
tempt to give an incentive to those 
that want to get off of welfare and to 
go to work, that there is no way we 
can raise the minimum wage suffi- 
ciently, especially with a larger family 
involved, to be able to take the fami- 
lies off welfare without causing hor- 
rendous economic damage to the other 
parts of the economy as well as dis- 
placing hundreds of thousands if not 
millions of workers if we get the wage 
high enough in order to solve the wel- 
fare problem. 

What do we do? 

The gentleman from Wisconsin has 
a very logical and excellent solution to 
this dilemma and it is one that we 
should not run down the track for 
raising the minimum wage without 
taking into consideration what the 
other problems are that we should be 
dealing with. We have passed the wel- 
fare reform bill but the welfare reform 
bill depends upon people being able to 
get jobs and being able to work and 
the incentive is to do that. Yet if the 
wage they get is not high enough to 
give them incentive to get off welfare, 
the problem is going to create tremen- 
dous difficulties. 

Another question we should deal 
with concerns the problem of displace- 
ment of people that would get jobs if 
it was not for raising the minimum 
wage. That group of individuals, if we 
raise the minimum wage high enough 
to try and do something about the wel- 
fare respects, will not have a chance to 
get a job. The number of jobs that a 
business has to reduce in order to take 
the adjustment of wages is substantial, 
as the Congressional Budget Office 
report has pointed out. That is why in 
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addition to what the gentleman has 
proposed we ought to take a look at 
other innovative suggestions, and that 
is a first job wage, or training wage, or 
whatever it might be called in order to 
ensure that we do not lock people out 
at a time when this Nation needs an 
improvement in the available workers, 
and as we are finding less and less 
workers being available as we go for- 
ward. 

Another critical problem facing us 
that we might want to look at deals 
with the fact that fewer and fewer 
businesses are covering people for 
such things as health insurance. We 
have a declining number of people cov- 
ered in that respect. To show that we 
are bipartisan in this matter, a 
Member of Congress, the gentleman 
from California [Mr. STARK] has a sug- 
gestion that perhaps at a time we are 
looking at raising the minimum wage 
we ought to give serious consideration 
to, and that is giving credit to an em- 
ployer above what the level might be 
now, or where we might raise it to, to 
allow that employer to have credit for 
benefits that might be given for 
health insurance, for example. At a 
time when we are facing these very 
problematical situations, the welfare 
mother who cannot get enough money 
to get off of welfare, the worker we 
may preclude from getting a job, and 
for the business that cannot provide 
health care because the wages are 
going up, why should we not take time 
and look at the solutions to those 
questions? Why do we rush into a 
long-term high-cost minimum wage 
when there are problems that ought 
to be solved by more rational ap- 
proaches? 

Again, I commend the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. PETRI] for the 
tremendous work he has done on this 
very critical area, one of the most im- 
portant areas we have, for purposes of 
the family and for purposes of our so- 
ciety and purposes of economics and 
everything else to try and do some- 
thing to get the welfare mother back 
to work, and the welfare parents back 
to work, and give them an incentive to 
do that and reward them for working 
instead of penalizing them. 

I include for the Record additional 
information to back up the statements 
especially statements made by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin. 

[From the Washington Times, Mar. 10, 

19881 
A BETTER Way WITH WAGES 
(By Warren Brookes) 

When it comes to “social policy,” the 
theme song of most politicians seems to be 
“You Always Hurt the One You Love,” 
while for the poor, it should be “You’d 
better watch out, Santa Claus is coming to 
town.” 

At the moment we have “Santa Claus” in 
the form of Democratic Sen. Edward M. 
Kennedy of Massachusetts and his partner 
in the House, Democratic Rep. Augustus 
Hawkins of California, trying to “help the 
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working poor” by raising the minimum wage 
from $3.35 an hour to $4.65, and then per- 
manently indexing it to inflation. 

(Except for the indexing, the bill is to be 
marked up this week by the House Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee.) 

Since the employer cost of this rise is 
about $21.6 billion, and falls almost entirely 
on small business or narrow-margin retail- 
ing, no one argues that it won't kill jobs 
the only debate is over how many. The esti- 
mates range from 200,000 to 900,000. The 
consensus figure approaches 500,000. 

Since the minimum wage now applies to 
only 4.7 million workers, mostly part-time 
and youthful, the Kennedy-Hawkins bill 
8 kill up to 10 percent of minimum- wage 
obs. 

Unfortunately, the most likely job-losers 
will be those few minimum-wagers (10 per- 
cent) who are working full-time meaning. 
of course, the poorer head-of-household 
workers. The main beneficiaries will be the 
vast majority of minimum wagers (68 per- 
cent of whom are single, and nearly 40 per- 
cent teenagers) who use these part-time 
jobs to supplement mid-range family in- 
comes. 

Fortunately, there is a much better way to 
help the really needy without doing damage 
to the economy, or to their jobs. It’s called 
the Job Enhancement for Families Act and 
it’s the brainchild of Republican Rep. 
Thomas E. Petri of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Petri’s approach, instead of raising 
the minimum wage by $21 billion, which 
would cost the U.S. Treasury about $2 bil- 
lion in net lost taxes (in reduced business 
profits and payrolls), is to expand and re- 
structure te Earned Income Tax Credit to 
provide more generous benefits to the work- 
ing poor, Total cost: $1.5 billion. 

At present, the EITC is a refundable tax 
credit of 14 percent of the first $5,714 
earned by an eligible person who maintains 
a home for one or more children. The 
present maximum credit is $800, phasing 
out as income approaches $17,000. 

Mr. Petri would raise the amount covered 
by the credit from $5,714 to $7,143, and 
change credit percentages to reflect family 
size, with a maximum payment of 14 per- 
cent ($1,000) for a family with one child, up 
to 35 percent ($2,500) for a family of four or 
more children. 

The credit would be phased out between 
incomes of $8,000 to $18,000 by series of 
graduated percentages of that income that 
exceed $8,000. Starting in 1989, the phase in 
incomes would be indexed for inflation. 

The economic and social advantages of 
this approach should be obvious, Without 
raising wage costs to mostly small business 
employees, it dramatically increases the 
after-tax income of those family incomes 
are actually low. It finances this increase 
out of the progressive income tax structure, 
instead of punishing small businesses with 
higher wage costs. 

In other words, it targets the poor, and 
provides them with nearly as good benefits. 
The after-tax value of the higher minimum 
wage to the full time worker is about $2,000. 
The after tax value of the EITC ranges 
from $1,000 to $2,500. 

Whereas the vast majority of the benefits 
of the minimum wage will go to part-time 
workers in middle-income families, all the 
EITC benefits go to low-income workers— 
without destroying any jobs. 

Additionally, the Petri bill provides the 
missing basis for serious welfare reform; it 
slashes the marginal tax rates of moving 
from welfare to work. This is why it has 
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been endorsed by the Urban League and 
Children’s Defense Fund. 

Currently, in high benefit states like Wis- 
consin, for example, a single mother of 
three would have to earn $4.71 an hour to 
match basic AFDC and food stamp benefits; 
with the Petri proposal she would only need 
$4.40 to make getting a job more attractive. 
In lower-benefit states, the incentives would 
be even greater, at lower wage levels. 

The House welfare reform bill now pro- 
poses to require many ablebodied AFDC re- 
cipients to take jobs so long as those jobs 
don’t pay less than the family can receive 
from welfare. The Petri proposal would 
vastly increase the job requirement cover- 
age, and dramatically reduce total welfare 
costs (now more than $50 billion a year) as a 
result. 

If the EITC proposal only cut total wel- 
fare rolls by 3 percent, it would more than 
pay for itself. 

(Clarification: The Children’s Defense 
Fund and the Urban League have backed 
EITC reform in the past but have not yet, 
to our knowledge, endorsed the Petri 
JEFFA bill.) 

Helping the poor—Two ways 

Dangerous and  inefficient—Mini- 

mum wage hike of $1.30 per 
hour: 

Costs to employers . . . . . 

Minus: Gross revenue gains to 


T1777 —5.66 
Plus; Revenue losses from job de- 
struction: 
(a) Lower corporate taxes. . +4.22 


(b) Lower FICA and other taxes. +3.58 
Net revenue losses. . . . . . . 04 
Net costs to the economy... N 
Direct benefits to working poor s 

Efficient and constructive—Expand- 
ed earned income tax credit 


Loss savings in welfare costs . . 
. costs to taxpayers and econo- 
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From the New York Times, Feb. 23, 1988] 
THE MINIMUM-WAGE ILLUSION 


It’s small wonder that politicians like the 
idea of raising the minimum wage: improv- 
ing the lot of the lowest-paid workers seems 
virtuous, at no apparent cost to the public. 
But the rationale is half-true at best, and 
the free price tag is false. 

The minimum wage has been stuck at 
$3.35 an hour since 1981. Legislation now in 
a House Education and Labor subcommittee 
would raise it to $4.65 an hour over three 
years and peg it afterward at one-half the 
average hourly wage for nonsupervisory 
workers. 

Without question, $3.35 an hour is not a 
living wage for a family. Proponents of an 
increase point out that the cost of living has 
gone up 30 percent since 1981. A person 
working full time at the $3.35 rate in 1986 
would have earned $4,600 less than the pov- 
erty level for a family of four. The question 
is whether legislating a higher minimum 
would improve life for the working poor. 

It definitely would—for those who still 
had work. But by raising the cost of labor, a 
higher minimum would cost other working 
poor people their jobs. The Department of 
Labor estimates that each 10 percent in- 
crease means that 100,000 to 200,000 jobs 
would be eliminated or not created. The 
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House legislation contemplates an increase 
of nearly 40 percent. The cost to the Treas- 
ury, in lost taxes and unemployment pay- 
ments, would be substantial. 

Why not attack the problem of inad- 
equate wages directly, with subsidies? One 
potential mechanism is already in place: the 
Earned Income Tax Credit, a negative 
income tax that can be worth $800 to a 
working poor family. Expanding and refin- 
ing this device could easily put more money 
into the pockets of low-wage workers. 

The problem might also be addressed by 
efforts to improve the skills of minimum 
wage workers so that they can qualify for 
higher-paying jobs. This is particularly im- 
portant for teen-agers and young adults, 
who make up more than half the minimum 
wage work force. 

Raising the minimum wage is not cost- 
free, just cost-concealing. Congress owes the 
working poor well-designed help, not a well- 
intentioned illusion. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Mar. 3, 
19881 
A BETTER ALTERNATIVE TO A HIGHER 
MINIMUM WAGE 
(By J.D. Foster) 

One of the first items in the 1988 legisla- 
tive chute in Washington is “The Minimum 
Wage Restoration Act of 1988,” introduced 
by Sen. Edward Kennedy (D., Mass.) and 
Rep. Augustus Hawkins (D., Calif.) to raise 
the minimum hourly wage to $4.65 from 
$3.35 by 1990 and to index it to inflation 
thereafter. Before rushing to pass this bill, 
Congress ought to consider as an alternative 
Rep. Thomas Petri’s (R., Wis.) “Job En- 
hancement for Families Act” to expand and 
to restructure the Earned Income Tax 
Credit. 

Increasing the minimum wage is no way to 
improve the condition of the poor. The his- 
tory of the minimum wage shows that it de- 
stroys the jobs and job opportunities of 
poorly trained workers—inner-city teen- 
agers, the semiliterate, those we used to call 
economically disadvantaged. It’s particular- 
ly hard on such workers who must provide 
the principal support for their families. 
There are now about five million workers 
who earn the minimum wage or less. Ac- 
cording to several estimates, the Kennedy- 
Hawkins bill would slam shut the doors of 
the workplace of 300,000 to 750,000 people 
by 1990. These job losses would be concen- 
trated on the economically disadvantaged. 

One existing means for increasing the 
after-tax earnings of the poor is the Earned 
Income Tax Credit. The EITC is a refund- 
able tax credit of 14% of the first $5,714 
earned by an eligible person who maintains 
a home for one or more children. The maxi- 
mum credit is $800 and it phases out as 
income rises, falling to zero when the tax- 
payer's income reaches $17,000. 

Rep. Petri’s bill would expand and restruc- 
ture the EITC as an alternative to raising 
the minimum wage and as part of welfare 
reform. One benefit of the EITC is that it 
can be restructured easily to provide greater 
benefits to households with children. This 
could play an important role as Congress at- 
tempts to reform welfare to better match 
resources to needs while reducing the anti- 
work and anti-family side effects of the cur- 
rent welfare program. In comparison, rais- 
ing the minimum wage is a very blunt in- 
strument; it would benefit a middle-class 
teen-ager in a summer job just as much as it 
would a person trying to support a family. 

The bill to increase the minimum wage 
and the Petri plan to expand the EITC 
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would each increase some workers’ after-tax 
income by comparable amounts and, there- 
fore, would increase their work incentive. 
Incrasing the minimum wage, however, 
would reduce employment because business- 
es could not afford to hire or keep less pro- 
ductive workers. Expanding the EITC, on 
the other hand, would raise the worker's 
after-tax wage without raising the employ- 
er's labor costs. To the extent that improved 
work incentive increase the number of work- 
ers willing to work, raising the EITC could 
lower the pre-tax wages employers would 
have to pay while raising workers’ after-tax 
wages. Raising the EITC, therefore, could 
actually increase low-wage employment op- 
portunities. 

One of the often-ignored side effects of 
raising the minimum wage is the loss of tax 
revenue to the federal government from the 
loss of jobs and national output. There 
would also be an increase in government 
spending as those who lose their jobs file 
for unemployment insurance, are forced 
into welfare, expand their use of food 
stamps, and so on. Combining the tax reve- 
nue loss with the increase in government 
spending, the Kennedy-Hawkins bill would 
increase the deficit by about $7 billion an- 
nually. 

According to an informal estimate by the 
Congressional Budget Office, the EITC 
would cost about $1.5 billion annually in 
lost revenue. The job creation made possible 
by expanding the EITC would offset at least 
part of that revenue loss and would also 
result in some budget savings through lower 
welfare costs. Raising the minimum wage, in 
other words, would increase the budget defi- 
cit about five times as much as would ex- 
panding the EITC. 

One basis for choosing between raising 
the minimum wage and increasing the EITC 
is whether jobs are to be destroyed or cre- 
ated. Another basis is how carefully the 
benefit is matched to need. Yet another 
basis is what will happen to government 
spending and the budget deficit. In each 
case, the Petri approach to expanding and 
restructuring the Earned Income Tax 
Credit is clearly superior to raising the mini- 
mum wage: It encourages job creation, it 
helps those workers most who need the 
most help, it reduces government spending, 
and it has a minimal effect on the budget 
deficit. 

(Mr. Foster is an economist at the Insti- 
tute for Research on the Economics of Tax- 
ation in Washington.) 


[From the New York Times, Apr. 6, 1988] 


Economic ScENE—MINIMUM WAGE: A 
TANGLED PUZZLE 


(By Peter Passell) 


Would the House Labor Committee's plan 
to increase the Federal minimum wage in 
stages, to $5.05 an hour from $3.35, lift the 
living standards of the working poor? Or, as 
opponents contend, would it push marginal- 
ly qualified workers onto welfare? 

The answer, say economists who carry the 
least ideological baggage, is both. That 
seems to leave Congress with a choice be- 
tween more jobs for the poor or better jobs 
for the poor—a tough choice that partly ex- 
plains why Congress has been ducking the 
issue since it last raised the wage in 1981. 

In fact, however, there may be a way to 
raise the pay of low-income workers without 
reducing incentives to hire the young and 
badly educated. Representative Thomas E. 
Petri, Republican of Wisconsin, proposes an 
increase in the Federal earned income tax 
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credit, a tax-based wage subsidy. Expanding 
this credit ought to hold great appeal for 
liberals as well as conservatives. It is far 
from clear, though, whether advocates of a 
higher minimum wage are ready to sacrifice 
means for ends. 

According to Sar Levitan, director of 
George Washington University’s Center for 
Social Policy Studies, the purchasing power 
of the minimum wage has fallen by a third 
from its peak two decades ago. In 1968 a 
full-time worker getting the Federal mini- 
mum wage earned 94 percent of the amount 
needed to support a family of four at the 
poverty line. Today the minimum wage 
amounts to barely 60 percent of the poverty 
line. 

There is little disagreement among econo- 
mists that a higher minimum wage would 
allow many poor workers to regain ground 
lost to inflation. But there is also a broad 
consensus that some young, unskilled work- 
ers would be priced out of the market. A re- 
search survey directed by Charles Brown, an 
economist at the University of Michigan, 
concluded that every 10 percent increase in 
the minimum wage would reduce the 
number of jobs for teen-agers by 1 to 3 per- 
cent. Nigel Gault and Roger Brinner, writ- 
ing in Data Resources U.S. Review, estimate 
that an increase in the minimum wage to 
$4.65 would cut employment for people 16 
to 24 years old by at least 350,000. 

One way out of the jobs-vs.-income diffi- 
culty is to raise the neediest workers’ pay 
without raising employers’ labor costs. Such 
a wage subsidy is already built into the tax 
code. In 1987, married workers with children 
and incomes up to $6,080 a year received a 
14 percent earned income tax credit. The 
credit, moreover, is refundable: workers who 
file the right Federal form can have the 
cash added to their paychecks. The benefit 
phases out gradually, disappearing for fami- 
lies with incomes over $15,000. 

Mr. Petri, a member of the labor stand- 
ards subcommittee, wants to bolster the tax 
credit and link it to family size, raising the 
maximum credit to 35 percent of wages up 
to $2,500 for families with four or more chil- 
dren. For large families with one full-time 
breadwinner earning the minimum wage, 
this would increase take-home pay by 82 
cents an hour. 

A clear advantage, Mr. Petri notes, is that 
it would have no effect on employment. Per- 
haps as important, the benefit would focus 
on those in need. A full-time worker sup- 
porting a large family on $6 a hour would 
gain nothing from an increase in the mini- 
mum wage but would receive an extra 58 
cents an hour with the expanded tax credit. 

On the other hand, a suburban teen-ager 
who flips burgers after school for gasoline 
money would get the full benefit of a higher 
minimum wage but would not be eligible for 
the tax credit. This is not a small category, 
by the way: the Congressional Budget 
Office estimates that in 1985 fewer than 20 
percent of minimum-wage workers were 
members of families living below the pover- 
ty line. 

The tax credit should please conservatives 
because it ties Government aid to work, it 
encourages fathers to support children and 
it keeps down business costs. It ought to 
please liberals, too, because it tightens the 
frayed safety net and it indexes benefits to 
inflation. Nonetheless, it has proved a diffi- 
cult concept to sell. 

One complicating factor is the Orwellian 
nature of the deficit reduction law. A study 
by Data Resources Inc. for the Labor De- 
partment concluded that a $4.65 minimum 
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wage would increase welfare costs and inter- 
est payments on the national debt, adding 
$4 billion to the budget deficit. According to 
the Congressional Budget Office, the ex- 
panded tax credit would increase the deficit 
by half that sum. Unlike minimum wage leg- 
islation, however, any change in the tax law 
would force a formal acknowledgement of 
the deficit consequences and initiate a 
search for new revenues or budget cuts. 

A more fundamental obstacle lies in the 
politics of the minimum wage. O; 
labor, long frustrated by its inability to 
push a higher minimum past a hostile 
White House, is loath to change course 
when victory is in sight. And without back- 
ing from the liberal interest groups, pros- 
pects for the expanded tax credit are poor. 


[From the New York Times, Apr. 15, 1987] 
Don’t RAISE THE MINIMUM WAGE 


Democratic legislators are right to search 
for ways to help the working poor, but 
wrong to think that raising the minimum 
wage is one of them. To do that would hurt 
many low-income workers, something legis- 
lators need to grasp before ramming a bill 
through Congress. 

Senator Edward Kennedy and Represent- 
ative Augustus Hawkins, Democratic chair- 
men of the Congressional Labor Commit- 
tees, propose raising the minimum wage in 
three annual steps to $4.65 an hour, from 
$3.35 where it has stood since 1981. Accord- 
ing to a spokesman, Senator Kennedy con- 
siders raising the minimum wage as “some- 
thing like an anti-poverty program for the 
working poor without any Federal spend- 
ing.” That last part is especially seductive in 
a time of budget restraints. 

Congress has increasingly been putting 
more burden on employers, like higher min- 
imum wages or particular health and wel- 
fare benefits, as the Federal deficit has 
made Government financing harder. These 
requirements amount to a hidden tax. In 
the case of the minimum wage, the tax is on 
the jobs of those at the lowest rung. At 
$3.35 an hour, the minimum wage has lost 
27 percent in purchasing power since 1981. 
A full-time worker at that rate earns less 
than $7,000 a year. Even at $4.65 an hour, 
the worker would earn less than $10,000, not 
even reaching the poverty level. 

But the increase would come out of the 
hides of other working poor people. Employ- 
ers are bound to circumvent a higher mini- 
mum wage in two ways: by evading the law 
through underground, sub-minimum hiring 
or by letting workers go. A higher minimum 
wage would probably price working poor 
people out of jobs, since they could not dem- 
onstrate the productivity necessary to justi- 
fy the higher wage. 

Advocates argue that no one has proved 
that previous increases in the minimum 
wage cost jobs. Yet the Administration and 
many economists argue that a lower mini- 
mum wage is needed—to create jobs for un- 
employed young people. The proponents 
also argue that, even if some jobs are lost 
from a higher minimum, the overall benefit 
to the working poor will offset it. That’s an 
argument likely to persuade only those 
whose jobs are secure. 

There are at least two other approaches 
toward the same goal of helping the work- 
ing poor, neither with the negative side ef- 
fects of a higher minimum wage. In the 
short run, the Government could supple- 
ment the wages of working poor families. 
The vehicle for doing so already exists in 
the Earned Income Tax Credit, a kind of 
negative income tax. 
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Ultimately, the working poor would be 
helped most by gaining the job training and 
skills necessary to qualify for higher paying 
jobs. Senator Kennedy recognizes this, as is 
evident from his Jobs for Employable De- 
pendent Individuals program for welfare re- 
cipients, recently passed by the Senate. But 
if there is any group that skills enhance- 
ment can help, it is the working poor, who 
already possess the work ethic. 

The Government has not been notably 
successful in job and skills training in the 
past, but that’s no reason to quit trying. 
Either income subsidies or training would 
do more for the working poor than raising 
the minimum wage. Such a raise may sound 
good; it probably does harm. 


[From the New York Times, Jan. 14, 1987] 
THE RIGHT MINIMUM WAGE: $0.00 


The Federal minimum wage has been 
frozen at $3.35 an hour for six years. In 
some states, it now compares unfavorably 
even with welfare benefits available without 
working. It’s no wonder then that Edward 
Kennedy, the new chairman of the Senate 
Labor Committee, is being pressed by orga- 
nized labor to battle for an increase. 

No wonder, but still a mistake. Anyone 
working in America surely deserves a better 
living standard than can be managed on 
$3.35 an hour. But there’s a virtual consen- 
sus among economists that the minimum 
wage is an idea whose time has passed. Rais- 
ing the minimum wage by a substantial 
amount would price working poor people 
out of the job market. A far better way to 
help them would be to subsidize their wages 
or—better yet—help them acquire the skills 
needed to earn more on their own. 

An increase in the minimum wage to, say, 
$4.35 would restore the purchasing power of 
bottom-tier wages. It would also permit a 
minimum-wage breadwinner to earn almost 
enough to keep a family of three above the 
official poverty line. There are catches, 
however. It would increase employers’ in- 
centives to evade the law, expanding the un- 
derground economy. More important, it 
would increase unemployment: Raise the 
legal minimum price of labor above the pro- 
ductivity of the least skilled workers and 
fewer will be hired. 

If a higher minimum means fewer jobs, 
why does it remain on the agenda of some 
liberals? A higher minimum would undoubt- 
edly raise the living standard of the majori- 
ty of low-wage workers who could keep their 
jobs. That gain, it is argued, would justify 
the sacrifice of the minority who became 
unemployable. The argument isn’t convinc- 
ing. Those at greatest risk from a higher 
minimum would be young, poor workers, 
who already face formidable barriers to get- 
ting and keeping jobs. Indeed, President 
Reagan has proposed a lower minimum 
wage just to improve their chances of find- 
ing work. 

Perhaps the mistake here is to accept the 
limited terms of the debate. The working 
poor obviously deserve a better shake. But it 
should not surpass our ingenuity or generos- 
ity to help some of them without hurting 
2 Here are two means toward that 
end: 

@ Wage supplements. Government might 
subsidize low wages with cash or payments 
for medical insurance, pensions or Social Se- 
curity taxes. Alternatively, Washington 
could enlarge the existing earned income 
tax credit, a “negative” income tax paying 
up to $800 a year to working poor families. 
This would permit better targeting, since 
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minimum-wage workers in affluent families 
would not be eligible. 

@ Training and education. The alterna- 
tive to supplementing income for the least 
skilled workers is to raise their earning 
power in a free labor market. In the last two 
decades, dozens of programs to do that have 
produced mixed results at a very high cost. 
But the concept isn’t necessarily at fault; 
nurturing the potential of individuals raised 
in poverty is very difficult. A humane socie- 
ty would learn from its mistakes and keep 
trying. 

The idea of using a minimum wage to 
overcome poverty is old, honorable—and 
fundamentally flawed. It’s time to put this 
hoary debate behind us, and find a better 
way to improve the lives of people who work 
very hard for very little. 


O 2044 


Mr. PETRI. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to thank my colleague, as long as 
we are commending people. I would 
like to commend him for his superior 
leadership he has provided not just to 
the minority but to the entire mem- 
bership and the committee on which 
he is ranking Republican. 

Mr. GRANDY. Mr. Speaker, in 1938, Con- 
gress took an important step by enacting the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. The minimum wage, 
established at 25 cents an hour, was a rea- 
sonable approach to addressing the needs of 
workers in 1938, 

The action of Congress in 1938, to set mini- 
mum standards for American workers, signfi- 
cantly altered the workplace. In the years 
since the minimum wage was last raised, the 
value of the dollar earned by minimum wage 
worker has fallen. The minimum wage should 
be raised to compensate for the decline. 

However, the responsibility of the Congress 
does not end with an increase in the minimum 
wage. | would encourage my colleagues to 
carefully consider a more effective means of 
improving the well-being of low-wage earners 
in need: the earned income tax credit. The 
reason is simple: targeting. The earned 
income tax credit, H.R. 4119, is structured to 
provide benefits based on need. The minimum 
wage cannot do that. The earned income tax 
credit would to a long way toward alleviating 
poverty because it offers benefits directly to 
those with low incomes and particularly to 
low-income families with children. The mini- 
mum wage is not so targeted. It is an ineffi- 
cent shotgun approach to a serious problem. 
Earning the minimum wage is not equal to 
being in poverty. Obviously, then, raising the 
minimum wage will not eliminate or even sig- 
nificantly address the poverty issue. 

If we are to offer genuine help to individuals 
and families with low incomes, we ought to 
look to the earned income tax credit to do it. | 
want to commend my colleague from Wiscon- 
sin for bringing this constructive alternative, 
H.R. 4119, to the House. | urge my colleagues 
to join this bipartisan effort renewing our com- 
mitment to genuinely contributing to the well- 
being of the American worker. 

At this point, | would like to insert in the 
RECORD the testimony of Robert D. Reis- 
chauer of The Brookings Institute to the 
Senate Finance Committee on this issue: 
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TESTIMONY OF ROBERT D. REISCHAVER,* THE 
BROOKINGS INSTITUTION, BEFORE THE SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON SOCIAL SECURITY AND 
FAMILY POLICY OF THE COMMITTEE ON FI- 
NANCE, U.S. SENATE, FEBRUARY 23, 1987 
During the past few years, a good deal of 

effort has been directed at making welfare 
recipients more self-sufficient. Work-welfare 
initiatives have proliferated; experimental 
or full-scale programs have been started in 
39 states. Some of these programs offer 
modest job readiness and job search assist- 
ance while others are providing comprehen- 
sive education and training approaches, sup- 
plemented by supportive services such as 
day care and transportation assistance. 

It is still too early to judge whether or not 
these efforts will markedly increase the 
number of welfare recipients who are able 
to work their way off of the welfare rolls. 
However, our expectations for these pro- 
grams should be modest, because, in many 
cases, welfare recipients have little financial 
incentive to strive for independence. 

This lack of incentive does not arise be- 
cause welfare benefits are so sumptuous. 
They are not. In no state does the combina- 
tion of AFDC and food stamps support a 
family at or above poverty level; in the aver- 
age state, these programs provide assistance 
for a family of three that amounts to less 
than three-quarters of the poverty thresh- 
old. Moreover, the adequacy of these bene- 
fits has eroded over the past decade, Be- 
tween 1976 and 1986, the real value of 
AFDC and food stamp benefits to a family 
of three with no other income fell by 18 per- 
cent in the average state. 

Instead, the major reason for the lack of 
incentive is the low level of income that 
most AFDC recipients can expect to earn 
from the jobs that are available to them. 
Over half of AFDC mothers do not have a 
high school diploma, close to one-third have 
no previous work experience, and the vast 
majority of those who have held a job 
worked in relatively unskilled occupations. 
With little education, few skills, and not 
much in the way of work experience, most 
recipients can only expect to secure low- 
wage jobs that offer few fringe benefits—in 
other words, jobs that do not pay enough to 
lift a family out of poverty. 

The experience of poorly-educated women 
who are currently working bears this out. In 
1985, over half of the working women who 
lacked high school diplomas held jobs that, 
on a full-time, full-year basis, did not pay 
enough to support the median-size AFDC 
family of three above the poverty threshold. 
The earnings prospects for AFDC recipients 
are likely to be even bleaker than those of 
current workers because AFDC mothers 
have less in the way of experience and skills 
than the average current worker and, there- 
fore, can not commend as high a wage. 

Low wages is not the only reason why the 
earnings prospects for welfare recipients are 
limited. Many may find it difficult to work 
full-time throughout the year and still ful- 
fill their family responsibilities. Over half of 
AFDC parents have two or more children to 
care for; in three-fifths of the families the 
youngest child is a pre-schooler (under six 
years of age). The neighborhoods in which 
many AFDC recipients live lack community 
facilities that provide constructive outlets 
for children; some are sufficiently danger- 
ous environments so that a responsible 


* The views expressed in this testimony are those 
of the author and should not be attributed to the 
trustees, officers, or other staff members of the 
Brookings Institution. 
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parent may be reluctant to leave her chil- 
dren unsupervised after school. Day care, 
summer camp, after-school music lessons, 
the Girl and Boy Scouts, and other activi- 
ties that middle-class families with working 
mothers rely on to substitute for parental 
care are often not available options for the 
low-income, single, working parent. 

The fact that many AFDC mothers may 
not be able to work full-time throughout 
the year is not peculiar to this group. While 
a great deal of attention has been focused 
on the rising labor force participation rates 
of women with small children, less attention 
has been paid to the fact that many of these 
women limit the number of hours that they 
work. Two-thirds of married women with 
children under six worked at some time 
during 1984, However, a distinct minority of 
such women—fewer than one in four— 
worked full-time throughout the year. Some 
27 percent worked fewer than 40 weeks 
during the year and 24 percent held part- 
time jobs. In total, close to two-thirds of 
working married women with small children 
did not work full-time throughout the year. 

Unemployment is a third reason why the 
earnings prospects for AFDC recipients may 
be limited. Low-wage jobs employing un- 
skilled labor tend to be relatively insecure 
even in the best of economic times. Many 
such jobs are in small firms which do not 
have the financial resources to withstand 
downturns in demand. Layoffs, therefore, 
are more frequent. In addition, in some low- 
wage jobs the workers face the choice of 
quitting or being fired if they must miss 
work for more than a few days. These jobs 
often do not offer paid sick leave or vaca- 
tions. Once unemployed, the poorly-educat- 
ed, unskilled worker is likely to have a diffi- 
cult time finding a new job and may, there- 
fore, remain unemployed for a long period 
of time. Women who have not completed 
high school experience three to four times 
as much unemployment as those who have 
attended college. The bottom line is that 
the welfare recipient who does find a job 
will be more likely than the average worker 
to experience some unemployment during 
the year. 

If the nation expects the work-welfare ini- 
tiatives to significantly increase self-suffi- 
ciency among welfare recipients, more must 
be done to ensure that there exist strong fi- 
nancial incentives to work. Those who work 
must be clearly better off than those who 
remain dependent. This will require action 
on three fronts. 

First, the overall economy needs to be 
strengthened, As long as almost 7 percent of 
the labor force is unemployed and 14 per- 
cent of women without high school diplo- 
mas are looking for work, welfare mothers 
are going to have a difficult time competing 
for the jobs that are available. Much would 
be gained if the overall unemployment rate 
could be reduced. This would tighten up the 
low-skill labor market, making it easier for 
AFDC mothers to find and keep jobs. A 
tighter labor market would also push up the 
wages for low-skill jobs. 

In a nation that has had a difficult time 
maintaining both high employment and low 
inflation, it is unlikely that we can rely on a 
healthy economy alone to provide strong fi- 
nancial incentives for welfare recipients to 
strive for self-sufficiency. A second way to 
strengthen these incentives is to reduce the 
barriers that AFDC mothers face when they 
consider entering the labor force. One im- 
pediment is the loss of the health insurance 
coverage that welfare recipients are provid- 
ed through the Medicaid program. Many 
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jobs available to an AFDC mother do not 
provide group health insurance. For exam- 
ple, in 1984 three-quarters of the women 
working in the service sector were not cov- 
ered by an employer- or union-provided 
group health plan. Of women who worked 
full-time in jobs that paid less than $10,000 
per year, 57 percent lacked job-related 
health insurance; 87 percent of women who 
worked part-time in such jobs did not have 
group health coverage. While those who 
lost their AFDC benefits because their earn- 
ings rise are covered by Medicaid for nine 
months, some may need more time to estab- 
lish themselves in the labor force and find 
adequate and affordable health insurance. 

Child care is a second impediment that 
can limit the participation of welfare moth- 
ers in the labor force. Several states have 
initiated work-welfare programs which have 
emphasized the provision of child care, but 
more will have to be done if there is to be a 
substantial increase in employment of wel- 
fare mothers. At the federal level, middle- 
and upper-class working mothers receive 
benefits through the tax code’s child and 
dependent care credit. However, low-income 
working mothers have not received much 
help from this provision because few can 
afford paid child care and because the credit 
is limited and non-refundable. In 1983, less 
than one percent of the tax credit’s benefits 
went to families with incomes below $10,000. 

Under the provision of the Tax Reform 
Act of 1986, families with incomes below 
roughly 110 percent of the poverty thresh- 
old will not be eligible for this credit be- 
cause they will have no tax liabilities and 
the credit is not refundable. If the fraction 
of eligible child care expenditures were 
raised from 30 to 50 percent for those in the 
lowest income bracket and the credit were 
made refundable, AFDC mothers contem- 
plating work could be helped with their 
child care expenses in a simply and non-in- 
trusive way. 

The third front on which action is needed 
to increase the work incentives for welfare 
recipients is wage policy. In high-benefit 
states, the earnings from a low-wage job 
may not be much more than the assistance 
that is offered by welfare. Few of these jobs 
are likely to keep a family from being poor. 
The earnings for a full-time, full-year mini- 
mum wage job are not enough to keep a 
mother with one child out of poverty. A 
mother with three children would have to 
earn more than $5.25 per hour to keep her 
family from being poor. 

The ideal way to increase the earnings po- 
tential of AFDC mothers is to raise their 
productivity through increased education, 
training and work experience. Some of the 
state work-welfare initiative take this ap- 
proach. However, such policies take time, 
have proven difficult to do well, and often 
are not realistic for adults who are not 
highly motivated. 

While awaiting the results of education 
and training programs, more direct steps 
can be taken to boost the earnings of these 
workers. One option is an hourly wage sub- 
sidy like that which Robert I. Lerman of 
Brandeis University has proposed.“ Another 
is an expansion of the existing Earned 
Income Tax Credit (EITC). There are two 
advantages of relying on the EITC: first, it 
does not require the creation of a new and 
complex program structure; second, it offers 


1 Robert I. Lerman, “Separating Income Support 
from Income Supplementation”, The Journal: The 
Institute for Socioeconomic Studies, Volume X, No. 
3, Autumn 1985. 
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a practical method of adjusting the earnings 
of low-income workers to reflect differences 
in family financial responsibilities. 

When the modifications of the Tax 
Reform Act of 1986 are fully implemented 
in 1988, the EITC will provide families with 
dependent children a 14 percent credit on 
their earnings up to 56,210. (See pages A-2 
to A-11 for a description of the current 
EITC.) The maximum credit of $869 will be 
reduced by $0.10 for every dollar of income 
the family has over $9,780. Thus, families 
will receive a credit until their incomes 
exceed $18,470. If the credit is larger than 
the family’s tax liability, the excess will be 
refunded to the taxpayer. 

In effect, the EITC is an earnings supple- 
ment for very low-income families with chil- 
dren because such families do not have tax 
liabilities under the Tax Reform Act of 1986 
and, therefore, will receive their EITC as a 
refund. It will be a strong inducement to 
those holding low-wage, part-time jobs—the 
kind of jobs that many AFDC mothers may 
find most readily available, For example, an 
AFDC mother who takes a $4.00 per hour 
job will receive from the EITC an extra 
$0.56 per hour for each hour that she works 
up to 1,552 hours a year; this is roughly 
three-quarters time. 

However, as currently structured, the as- 
sistance provided by the EITC is smaller rel- 
ative to the income needs of large families 
than it is for small families. This is the case 
because the credit does not vary by family 
size although the amount needed to keep a 
family out of poverty rises as family size in- 
creases. Thus, a single mother with one 
child who earns just enough to reach the 
poverty threshold will get an EITC credit of 
$869 in 1988, while a mother of four who 
earns just enough to bring her family’s 
income up to the poverty line will get a 
credit of less than half that amount. For 
larger families with poverty-level earnings, 
the EITC does not even offset the social se- 
curity taxes the worker must pay (see pages 
A-4 to A-7). 

If the EITC were modified to provide 
larger credits for families with greater 
needs, these inequities would be reduced, 
the tax system would be more effective at 
reducing poverty among the working popu- 
lation, and the welfare-dependent popula- 
tion would have a stronger incentive to 
enter the labor force. A number of the 
study commissions and task forces which 
have examined the shortcomings of the cur- 
rent welfare system have reported a family 
size adjustment to the EITC (see page A-1). 

One straightforward method of adjusting 
the EITC by family size would be to in- 
crease the credit rate according to the 
number of dependent children in the 
family. The current rate of 14 percent could 
be maintained for families with one child, 
and four percentage points could be added 
for each additional child. Thus, a family 
with two children would receive a credit of 
18 percent; a family with three children a 
credit of 22 percent; and a family of four or 
more children a credit of 26 percent (see 
pages A-12 to A-21 for a description of this 
alternative). 

This modification would add roughly $250 
per child to the maximum credit that a 
family could receive. It would ensure that, 
for virtually all, the EITC would offset the 
social security taxes that poor families with 
children were required to pay. It would also 
substantially increase the likelihood that a 


2 All of the figures for 1988 are estimates based 
on assumed rates of Inflation. 
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welfare mother with several children could 
earn enough from a wage, supplemented by 
the EITC, to leave the welfare system. 

In an efficient market economy such as 
ours, workers are paid according to their 
productivity, not according to the numbers 
of mouths they must feed. For those with 
positive tax liabilities, we rely on the per- 
sonal exemption provision in the tax code to 
ensure that large families have more dispos- 
able income than small families with equal 
pre-tax incomes. In 1988, this exemption 
will be worth $292.50 per child for most 
families. A family with two children will pay 
$292.50 less in federal taxes and, therefore, 
have that much more income to spend on 
food, clothing, and other necessities than 
the family who earns the same income but 
has only one child. By adjusting the EITC 
by family size, this same principle can be ex- 
tended to working parents who do not earn 
enough to owe federal income taxes. 

Such a reform would help the millions of 
working poor in this nation. It would also 
provide a greater incentive for welfare re- 
cipients to work. When combined with 
strong economic growth and a reduction in 
the employment barriers facing welfare re- 
cipients, an enhanced EITC could help 
ensure that the nation’s effort to substitute 
work for welfare succeeds. 

RECENT SUPPORT FOR VARYING THE EITC BY 
FAMILY SIZE 


“We also recommend that the EITC be 
amended to increase credits for larger num- 
bers of children.“ - One Child in Four,” 
3 — American Public Welfare Association, 

“We should go beyond the assistance pro- 
vided to the working poor in the Tax 
Reform Act of 1986. We should provide fur- 
ther tax relief to the working poor by vary- 
ing the Earned Income Tax Credit by family 
size and by assuring that the ratio of the 
tax threshold to median family income be at 
least kept constant over time.“ Ladders 
Out Of Poverty,” The Project on the Wel- 
fare of Families, 1986. (Bruce Babbitt and 
Arthur Fleming, Co-chairs). 

“We also propose that the EITC vary by 
family size. Under the new tax law, the 
maximum credit a family can claim is raised 
to $800 by 1988 and would be phased out for 
workes earnings between $9,000 and $17,000. 
While this is an important step, it does not 
respond adequately to the needs of working 
poor families, especially large families. 

Varying the EITC by family size would ap- 
proximate a children’s allowance for low- 
income families. Every industrialized coun- 
try except the United States recognizes the 
importance of children through some sort 
of universal child allowance. Using the 
Earned Income Tax Credit to increase the 
earned income available to working-poor 
and near-poor families will bolster the ef- 
forts by parents to support their children 
through work.”—“A New Social Contract,” 
Task Force on Poverty and Welfare, State 
of New York, 1986. (Submitted to Governor 
Mario M. Cuomo). 

“The EITC could be modified by introduc- 
ing a “per child” factor. For example, if an 
eligible family has three children, the 
amount of income on which they could earn 
the credit would increase accordingly.”— 
“The Family: Preserving America’s Future,” 
White House Working Group on the 
Family, 1986. 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, | commend the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. PETRI] for 
taking out this special order so that we can 
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discuss more fully his proposal on the earned 
income tax credit. 

It is appropriate that this proposal be dis- 
cussed in connection with the minimum wage 
legislation, because if the goal of such legisia- 
tion is to help the poor, an increase in the 
earned income tax credit would do a much 
better job of it than simply to increase the 
minimum wage. 

Virtually every analysis, from whatever 
source, admits that a significant increase in 
the minimum wage of the amount being pro- 
posed would cost jobs, somewhere between 
100,000 and 900,000. These would be jobs 
taken away from the poor in many cases. So 
you would be increasing the income of some 
at the expense of jobs for others. An increase 
in the earned income tax credit, however, 
would increase the income of low income 
families without costing jobs. 

It is also important to note that an increase 
in the minimum wage would not assist those 
low income families with large numbers of 
family members who may be earning slightly 
more than the proposed minimum, but still not 
enough to support their families. The earned 
income tax proposal, adequately on the other 
hand, would actually increase the income 
level of such families, by upwards of $2,500 
annually. 

This is a proposal that should be consid- 
ered as part of the minimum wage proposal, 
because it is the only effective way we can 
truly assist the working poor. It would also be 
an important incentive under welfare reform to 
help move people off the welfare rolis and 
into the workforce. | have asked the Rules 
Committee to make the Petri proposal in order 
in connection with the minimum wage bill, and 
| hope it will do so. 

| would ask at this point to include a letter 
we received from the Office of Management 
and Budget providing cost estimates of the 
Petri proposal. 

OFFICE OF MANAGEMENT AND BUDGET, 
Washington, DC, April 18, 1988. 
Hon. ROBERT H. MICHEL, 
Republican Leader, House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. LEADER: This is in response to 
your letter of March 14th in which you 
asked for an estimate of the cost to the Fed- 
eral Government of raising the minimum 
wage over four years to $5.05 an hour, as ap- 
proved by the House Education and Labor 
Committee. As you thought, there are cer- 
tain programs whose expenses would be di- 
rectly affected by an increase in the mini- 
mum wage. The Federal budget would defi- 
nitely not be insulated from this increase. 

A conservative estimate puts the direct 
effect on the annual budget deficit at about 
$2% billion by 1992, when the final stage of 
the proposed increase in the minimum wage 
is in place. This consists of a direct increase 
in outlays of $1.0 billion, and a loss of $1.4 
billion in tax receipts because fewer young 
and unskilled workers will be employed. The 
total budget costs are likely to be several 
times larger than the direct budget costs 
when the indirect (ripple) effects on the 
economy of the higher minimum wage are 
taken into account, 

We have identified five areas where out- 
lays would be directly affected by a higher 
minimum age: the Summer Youth Employ- 
ment and Training Program, the College- 
Work Study Program, Community Service 
Employment for Older Americans, unem- 
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ployment insurance benefits, and DOD pay- 
ments to employees paid out of receipts 
from business transacted at post exchanges 
and the like. The combined increase in 
annual outlays for these areas is about $1 
billion by 1992. 

A higher minimum wage would also have 
direct effects on the revenue side of the 
budget. The most serious consequence of a 
higher minimum wage would be to hold 
down employment of young and inexperi- 
enced workers. We estimate that by 1992, 
when the proposed legislation takes full 
effect, employment for workers aged 16 to 
24 would be lower by roughly 850,000 jobs. 
These lost jobs will raise the already high 
teenage unemployment by about 3 percent- 
age points, reversing the gains of the last six 
years. They represent lost wages and lost 
opportunities for young workers. Lost wages 
also mean lost Federal revenues. The de- 
cline in annual Federal income and payroll 
tax receipts because of this lost income 
equals $1.4 billion in 1992. 

In addition to the above direct effects, 
there are potentially large indirect (ripple) 
effects that could widen the budget deficit 
further. Workers who earn more than the 
minimum wage may seek wage increases to 
restore, at least partially, the differential 
they previously enjoyed relative to mini- 
mum wage workers. These second-round 
wage increases could lead to increases in in- 
flation, especially if no action is taken by 
the monetary authorities to offset it. 
Higher inflation will raise the costs of enti- 
tlement programs. In the case of Medicare 
and Medicaid, a higher minimum wage 
would raise annual program costs by an esti- 
mated $3/4 billion by 1992. Procurement ex- 
penses are likely to rise as well. The pro- 
curement budget is $200 billion, so even 
minor increases in average prices have sig- 
nificant budgetary consequences. For exam- 
ple, if the proposed increase in the mini- 
mum wage raises the average price of goods 
purchased by the Federal Government by as 
little as 0.5 percent, it would raise procure- 
ment costs by $1 billion. 

If the monetary authorities resist the in- 
flationary pressures, output and employ- 
ment will be reduced beyond the direct ef- 
fects of the increase in minimum wage. This 
would lead to further increases in the defi- 
cit. A number of estimates have been made 
of these budget effects using major macro- 
economic models of the economy. Depend- 
ing on the wage-price interactions and the 
specific response of the Federal Reserve to 
the potential inflationary pressures, the 
budget deficit increase is in the range of $4 
to $9 billion by 1992. 

In summary, the proposed minimum wage 
legislation is likely to raise the budget defi- 
cit by at least $2% billion. The total direct 
and indirect effects on the budget could be 
two to four times higher. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES C. MILLER III, 
Director. 


Mr. HOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, the tinker- 
ers” are at it again—this time here on the Hill 
with the Federal minimum wage. 

In the House, several options are being 
marketed: One such option is to hike the mini- 
mum wage four steps from the present $3.35 
rate to $5.05 per hour by 1991. Another 
option would push the rate to $4 by 1990, still 
another would go to $4.35. In a similar vein, 
some suggest increasing the earned income 
tax credit for full-time, minimum wage workers 
with families. 
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| believe that our minimum wage could 
stand an increase. After all, nothing has been 
done since 1981. But the big question is how 
much, Clearly, the cost of living has outpaced 
this static figure. As a result, the “purchasing 
power of the 4.7 million minimum wage earn- 
ers—which is less than 5 percent of the work- 
force—is considerably less than it was 7 years 
ago. In fact I've found the attitude among 
some to be, ‘Why work for a living when you 
can make more on welfare?” Obviously, put- 
ting more money into the pockets of those 

under or around the poverty line 
helps those who are barely making it from 
going over the edge. 

Many of the owners of smaller businesses 
in my district—the southern tier of New York 
State—have told me in the last few months 
that a large increase could cripple their oper- 
ations—and along with this, hurt a lot of jobs 
in our area. And the argument goes, what 
good is a higher wage if the jobs don't exist? 
So, I've been asking is it possible to straddle 
both needs—increase the minimum wage to 
help those living below the poverty level with- 
out shocking our businesses and forcing lay- 
offs? | think it is. But the balance between 
what to do to help those in need and what it 
takes to provide jobs is very delicate. Our 
thrust here then must be sensitive to the 
human lives involved, yet appropriate to main- 
tain this economy's uneasy balance. 

How do we do this? First, | believe we can 
increase the wage in smaller, more sustain- 
able steps to give our smaller businesses at 
least the room to adjust. Then—if our prime 
aim is to help the neediest—why not nudge 
up the existing earned income tax credit for 
low-income workers who support families? 
This acts as a progressive wage supplement 
for the low-income worker and encourages 
people to work while taking the total burden of 
an increase from the shoulders of business, 
and ultimately, the consumer. 

Let me explain what | mean. The tax credit 
works this way: If a full-time worker who main- 
tains a home with one or more children earns 
$5,700 in wages, under the present law he or 
she is entitled to an $800 cash refund from 
the government—even if he or she doesn’t 
even owe any taxes. This is done on a sliding 
scale. The more a family earner makes, the 
less he receives as a refund. Now, under the 
new proposal, a person with one child might 
earn as much as $7,100 a year and get an 
even higher refund—maybe in the range of 
$1,000. 

What this plan would do is link the amount 
a family worker receives to the number of de- 
pendents in his or her household. For exam- 
ple, a working mother of four might receive a 
$2,500 refund—the new refund ceiling. The 
present ceiling is around $800. The trouble, of 
course, with this approach, is that it costs the 
Government money—about $1.5 billion more 
a year, according to the Congressional Budget 
Office. But that cost would, | assume, be at 
least partially offset by a drop in the welfare 
population. That's important, too. 

Now this can get awfully confusing, but in 
the last analysis, | have to believe that such a 
tax credit change would put money where it is 
needed the most. Census data tells us that 
about one-third of those earning the minimum 
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wage are full-time workers. Of that number, 
fewer than 25 percent are heads of house- 
holds. We're talking about a relatively small, 
targeted group—yet a group which must 
depend on minimum wage jobs to survive, and 
to avoid welfare. 

So if we really want to get at the problem of 
poverty in this country, let's do it and do it 
regularly—not wrench the minimum wage 
ahead so abruptly that it destroys the chances 
of those it intends to help. If Congress wants 
to help the needy, a knee-jerk reaction isn't 
the answer. As with anything of such magni- 
tude, it requires care and a very special sense 
of balance. 

Mr. BALLENGER. Mr. Speaker, | appreciate 
the nity tonight to rise and speak in 
favor of H.R. 4119, the Jobs Enhancement for 
Families Act, authored by the distinguished 
gentleman from Wisconsin, Representative 
PETRI. 

| joined Mr. PETRI as an original cosponsor 
of H.R. 4119. | did so because | am convinced 
that this proposal is the proper way to ad- 
dress the problems of the working poor, as 

to raising the minimum wage to 
$5.05 per hour over 4 years. 

If Congress wants to raise the price of a Big 
Mac and put a lot of teenagers out of work, 
the best way to do that is to increase the min- 
imum wage. 

However, if you want to aid the working 
poor—those who need and deserve a helping 
hand—the most sensible solution is H.R. 
4119. 

H.R. 4119 has a goal identical to increasing 
the minimum wage: it would provide direct fi- 
nancial assistance to workers at the bottom 
tung of the economic ladder. And, it would ac- 
complish that goal without throwing thousands 
out of work or endangering the competitive- 
ness of our Nation. 

H.R. 4119 would increase after-tax earn- 
ings, the take-home pay that buys groceries 
and clothes, by revamping and expanding the 
provision of the U.S tax code called the 
“earned income tax credit.” 

This innovative approach does more than 
pay lip service to solving the problems of the 
working poor. It targets the assistance to 
those who really need it, without putting their 
jobs at risk. 

| would like to make a part of the record, a 
recent editorial | wrote on the Petri proposal, 
entitled “A Better Way to Help the Working 
Poor.” 

| urge all my colleagues to break out of the 
mindset that exists regarding the minimum 
wage. Increasing the minimum wage is not a 

Numerous studies clearly demon- 
strate that raising the minimum wage throws 
the lower skilled and unskilled employee out 
of work. However, no study illustrates this 
point as well as a letter | received on May 2 of 
this year from a mother in my district. My con- 
stitutent has a retarded son, who is employed 
and is self-supporting. She fears, however, 
that as the minimum wage is raised, her son 
will be among those who will lose their job. | 
would like to include her letter as part of my 
statement. 

Expanding and reshaping the earned 
income tax credit provides us with a credible, 
workable and better alternative. | urge my col- 


leagues to support it. 
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| would also like to include information on 
the effect of mininum wage increases on nurs- 
ing home costs. 

Mrs. SAMUEL JAMES BROWN, JT., 
Gastonia, NC, April 25, 1988. 

Hon. Cass BALLENGER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, DC. 

DEAR Mr. BALLENG?R, My son is retarded 
but he works every day and he is self sup- 
porting. He works for a janitorial service 
and his pay is probably little more than the 
present minimum wage. Rodney’s work pro- 
duction is not worth more than that and if 
the federal government keeps raising the 
minimum wage, employers will keep cutting 
back on their employees and demanding 
more production—and better producers. 
There won't be any jobs for the Rodneys or 
the untrained school kids. Please vote 
against raising the minimum wage. 

Yours truly, 
RUTH Brown. 
{From The Charlotte Observer, Apr. 16, 
19881 


A BETTER Way TO HELP THE WORKING Poor. 
(By U.S. Rep. Cass Ballenger) 


Wasuincton.—If Congress wants to raise 
the price of a Big Mac and put a lot of teen- 
agers out of work, the best way to do that is 
to increase the minimum wage. 

If it wants to aid the working poor—those 
who need and deserve a helping hand—the 
most sensible solution is one offered by 
Congresseman Tom Petri, R.-Wisc. 

Co: Petri’s proposal has a goal 
identical to increasing the minimum wage: 
It would provide direct financial assistance 
to workers at the bottom rung of the 
income ladder. And it would accomplish 
that goal without a harmful impact on 
American competitiveness. 

Unfortunately, it now appears unlikely 
that Congress will have a chance to debate 
the merits of these two quite different pro- 
posals. 


Instead, it will probably have only the 
option of voting for or against a bill drafted 
by Congressman Augustus Hawkins, D.- 
Calif., which would increase the minimum 
wage from $3.35 to $5.05 an hour by 1992. 

Congress last amended the Fair Labor 
Standards Act in 1977, raising the federal 
minimun wage more than 46% over a four- 
year period. The last 25-cent increase went 
into effect in 1982. 

Those who favor the current proposed in- 
crease argue that raising the minimum wage 
benefits low-paid, unskilled and entry-level 
workers. They would reduce poverty by 
simply paying a higher base wage. 

Does that make sense? Well, at first blush 
it certainly sounds reasonable. 

But if the solution to poverty is that 
simple, why stop at a $5.05 minimum wage? 
Let’s raise it to $20 an hour and tee 
every entry level, low-skilled worker $40,000 
a year. 

Ridiculous? Of course, but the principle is 
the same. 


MINIMUM WAGE HIKE’S COST 


The fact is that increasing the minimum 
wage has its costs. It is estimated, for exam- 
ple, that the 1977 action by Congress result- 
ed in: 

The direct loss of 644,000 jobs. These were 

jobs eliminated by employers in an 
effort to hold the line on overall labor costs. 

Unmeasured “disemployment.” This 
means that many jobs were not created be- 
cause they could not be justified under the 
higher minimum wage. 
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Inflation: as much as a 6.5% increase in 
the rate of inflation over a four-year period. 

If a minimum wage increase puts more 
people out of work, reduces the number of 
new jobs and causes the cost of products 
and services to increase, who benefits? 

A study published in American Economic 
Review states: 

“There is practically no evidence that 
minimum wage rate provisions increase the 
earnings or improve the poverty position of 
the least educated ... Thus the minimum 
wage policy appears to be a poor policy with 
effects that often have been misunderstood 
or misrepresented.” 

The Minimum Wage Study Commission, 
established by Congress in 1977, noted that 
nine out of 10 U.S. families are worse off 
when the minimum wage is increased. 

These are views not only embraced by a 
conservative, business-oriented congressman 
from North Carolina. They also reflect the 
editorial position of the New York Times, 
which often represents the opinion of some- 
what more liberal thinkers. 

Congressman Petri’s bill, called the Job 
Enhancement for Families Act (House Reso- 
lution 4119), attacks the root problem of the 
working poor. It increases after-tax earn- 
ings, the take-home pay that buys groceries 
and clothes. 

His bill would revamp and expand a provi- 
sion of the U.S tax code called the “earned 
income tax credit.” This is also known as 
the “negative income tax.” 

Here's how it works: 

A family with one child that earns, say, 
$8,000 a year would normally pay income 
taxes of just over $1,000. Under the Petri 
plan, this family would be entitled to a tax 
credit of $1,500, or an amount in excess of 
their taxes. This family’s tax obligation 
would be reduced to zero. Each week, that 
family would have an extra $90-plus a 
month to pay for essentials of everyday 
living. 

The tax credit would be phased out be- 
tween incomes of $8,000 and $18,000 a year. 
Those who need help the most would get 
the most help. 

Thus Congressman Petri’s proposal would 
accomplish the stated goal of those who ad- 
vocate an increase in the minimum wage— 
without putting jobs at risk or threatening 
U.S. business competitiveness. 


PETRI PLAN PAYS OFF 


The estimated direct cost of this plan to 
the federal government, in terms of lost tax 
revenue, is put at between $1.5 billion and 
$2 billion a year. 

But there are also savings. The tax credit 
would be considered income in calculating 
welfare benefits, including Aid to Families 
with Dependent Children (AFDC). With the 
federal share of AFDC, food stamps and 
Medicare costs now costing some $50 billion 
a year, only 3 to 4% of that figure would 
have to be saved to pay the entire cost of 
the Petri proposal. 

The direct loss of revenue under the Petri 
plan has the further advantage of forcing 
Congress to face up to its pledge to balance 
benefits and costs under Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings guidelines. That’s tough medicine, 
but it’s far more responsible than a mini- 
mum wage increase whose greater—and 
more far-reaching—impact is cleverly 
hidden in nearly every segment of the econ- 
omy. 

It will come as no surprise that I intend to 
vote against an increase in the minimum 
wage. I will do so because it would hurt the 
people it is supposed to help, not to mention 
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those who would suffer by its concealed in- 
flationary affect. 

But there is an alternative that would 
truly help the working poor, without creat- 
ing a new spiral of inflation and putting 
young fast-food workers out of work. 

During the coming weeks I will urge my 
colleagues in Washington to consider join- 
ing in support of Congressman Petri's pro- 
posal. It deserves the thoughtful and seri- 
ous consideration that it probably won't get. 


Mr. DEWINE. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
express my support for legislation, introduced 
by essman TOM PETRI of Wisconsin, 
that would help working low-income families. 
The Job Enhancement For Families Act would 
increase the earned income tax credit for low- 
income people to encourage them to support 
their families through work rather than through 
welfare. 

| have written an article, which has been 
published in the Marysville Journal-Tribune of 
Marysville, OH and the Circleville Herald of 
Circleville, OH, that outlines my support for 
this legislation. | submit the article for inclu- 
sion in today’s RECORD: 

[From the Circleville Herald, Mar. 30, 1988] 
MIKE DEWINE—WASHINGTON REPORT 


Most of us would agree that helping 
people on welfare find and keep useful jobs 
is the best way to cut poverty and reduce 
welfare costs. 

But in some cases, low-income families 
make more money on welfare than they 
make on the job. Some find that their skills 
do not enable them to earn as much as they 
could receive on welfare. Others remain 
caught in a welfare trap, facing financial 
penalties for trying to escape. 

These situations discourage many low- 
income people from entering the work force. 
As a society, we need to take steps to im- 
prove the economic incentives for America’s 
working poor and for those who are trying 
to get off welfare. 

The Job Enhancement For Families Act, 
introduced by Congressman Tom Petri of 
Wisconsin, would go a long way to help 
working low-income families. This legisla- 
tion would increase and reform the Earned 
Income Tax Credit (EITC), which is a wage 
supplement for workers who are trying to 
support families on low incomes. 

Under current law, the EITC is a tax 
credit of 14 percent of the first $5,714 
earned by an eligible person who maintains 
a home for one or more children. Those who 
earn under $17,000 are eligible for the 
credit, and the maximum credit is $800. 

The Job Enhancement For Families Act 
would increase the tax credit based on need 
which would be determined by family size. 
This legislation would increase the tax 
credit for each additional child, up to a 
maximum of $2,500 for a family with four 
or more children. 

According to the Institute for Research on 
the Economics of Taxation, expanding the 
Earned Income Tax Credit for the working 
poor “encourages job creation, helps those 
workers most who need the most help, and 
reduces government spending.” 

This legislation would help low-income 
people support their families by working 
rather than through welfare. I believe it’s 
better to supplement the wages of workers 
than it is to have these same people drop 
out of the work force so they can receive 
more money through welfare programs. 

I believe this legislation would benefit 
low-income families, taxpayers, and the 
economy. 
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{From the Marysville Journal-Tribune, Apr. 
1, 1988] 


HELPING THE WORKING POOR 


Most of us would agree that helping 
people on welfare find and keep useful jobs 
is the best way to cut poverty and reduce 
welfare costs. 

But in some cases, low-income families 
make more money on welfare than they 
make on the job. Some find that their skills 
do not enable them to earn as much as they 
could receive on welfare. Others remain 
caught in a welfare trap, facing financial 
penalties for trying to escape. 

These situations discourage many low- 
income people from entering the work force. 
As a society, we need to take steps to im- 
prove the economic incentives for America’s 
working poor and for those who are trying 
to get off welfare. 

The Job Enhancement For Families Act, 
introduced by Congressman Tom Petri of 
Wisconsin, would go a long way to help 
working low-income families. This legisla- 
tion would increase and reform the Earned 
Income Tax Credit (EITC), which is a wage 
supplement for workers who are trying to 
support families on low incomes. 

Under current law, the EITC is a tax 
credit of 14 percent of the first $5,714 
earned by an eligible person who maintains 
a home for one or more children. Those who 
earn under $17,000 are eligible for the 
credit, and the maximum credit is $800. 

The Job Enhancement For Families Act 
would increase the tax credit based on need 
which would be determined by family size. 
This legislation would increase the tax 
credit for each additional child, up to a 
maximum of $2,500 for a family with four 
or more children. 

According to the Institute for Research on 
the Economics of Taxation, expanding the 
Earned Income Tax Credit for the working 
poor “encourages job creation, helps those 
workers most who need the most help, and 
reduces government spending.” 

This legislation would help low-income 
people support their families by working 
rather than through welfare. I believe it’s 
better to supplement the wages of workers 
that it is to have these same people drop out 


of the work force so they can receive more - 


money through welfare programs. 

I believe this legislation would benefit 
low-income families, taxpayers, and the 
economy. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, | should like to 
thank my colleague from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Petri], for his leadership in sponsoring this 
special order on the minimum wage and the 
earned income tax credit. As Members of 
Congress review the current minimum wage 
legislation (H.R. 1834), | believe we must 
carefully evaluate the economic and social 
costs of such a proposal. 

At great risk of inflation, we have devalued 
our currency in order to increase our competi- 
tiveness internationally. Thus far it has been 
effective, but we must not ignore the serious 
inflationary pressures this Nation continues to 
face. To undermine those efforts by a 50-per- 
cent upthrust in our wage structure is lunatic, 
yet that is what the minimum wage bill would 
do, since its wage increases would quickly be 
followed by like percentage increases in 
higher parts of the wage structure to maintain 
skill differentials. Clearly a worker's wage is 
valued not only for its purchasing power, but 
also for the relative status it implies. 
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Another extremely important issue relevant 
to debates on the mimimum wage is the rela- 
tionship between that wage and the poverty 
level. Study after study shows that only a very 
low percentage of workers at or immediately 
above the minimum wage are from poverty 
households. Economists at the Congressional 
Budget Office have estimated that among 
those paid $3.35 in March 1985, only 18.5 
percent were in families below the poverty 
level. 

In fact, the minimum wage is plainly for 
most an introductory wage for teenagers and 
part timers. In March 1985, teenagers held 
almost one-third of all jobs paying the mini- 
mum wage. According to 1984 wage data, 
only 18 percent of minimum wage earners re- 
ported having worked full time, year-round, as 
compared with 59 percent of the workers with 
wage rates above the minimum. 

For numerous reasons, raising the minimum 
wage would not be the best way to aid the 
working poor. Too many workers would lose 
their jobs or lose job opportunities. While esti- 
mates vary, several studies have concluded 
that if the minimum wage is increased from 
$3.35 to $5.05 over 4 years as proposed by 
H.R. 1834, as many as 500,000 jobs may be 
lost. This legislation would also add an esti- 
mated 0.2 to 0.3 percentage points to the 
annual inflation rate. For the less than 20 per- 
cent of the mimimum wage earners who are in 
poverty households, let us assist them without 
destroying the whole economy. 

Instead of following a foolhardy and infla- 
tionary approach, let us provide targeted as- 
sistance to that population. A restructuring of 
the existing earned income tax credit [EITC] is 
the ideal solution, and a lot less expensive 
overall. An expanded EITC, which would pro- 
vide a direct wage supplement based on 
family size, clearly offers a mechanism for put- 
ting more money into the pockets of low-wage 
workers. EITC could be estimated in advance 
and added to the recipient’s regular paycheck. 
In expressing support of EITC, a New York 
Times editorial noted, “Congress owes the 
working poor well-designed help, not a well-in- 
tentioned illusion” like an increased minimum 
wage. | urge my distinguished colleagues in 
Congress to support Mr. PETRI's EITC propos- 
al as an effective alternative to an increase in 
the minimum wage. 

| believe my colleagues would be interested 
in seeing some articles on this issue. 

| include these articles to be inserted in the 
RECORD at this point. 


[From the New York Times, Apr. 12, 1988] 
MINIMUM WAGE: A PERVERSE POLICY 


(By John Raisian and George J. Stigler) 


Pato ALTO, Catir.—Congress appears 
ready to approve an increase in the Federal 
minimum wage, a perverse policy that hurts 
the low-income families it seeks to help. A 
bill calling for a $5.05 minimum recently 
passed the House Education and Labor 
Committee, and a similar bill calling for 
$4.65 is pending in the Senate Labor Com- 
mittee, 

Adding to the momentum, 54 economists 
wrote a letter to Congress in support of in- 
creasing the minimum wage from the cur- 
rent $3.35 an hour to 84.65, and thereafter 
pegging the minimum to one-half of the av- 
erage hourly wage for nonsupervisory work- 
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ers. Congress and the public should not 
assume, however, that this letter puts forth 
the majority view among economists. 

In fact, the contention of the 54 that a 
higher minimum wage would not raise the 
unemployment rate appreciably is at odds 
with the opinion of the overwhelming ma- 
jority of economists, who were surveyed on 
this question in the May 1979 issue of the 
American Economic Review. Moreover, the 
54 fail to consider the potential effect on 
employment. 

In addition to layoffs, the reduction in 
employment would take the form of unfilled 
vacancies, job elimination and substitution 
of part-time for full-time jobs. Since the un- 
employment rate does not include either 
workers who drop out of the labor force or 
jobs that employers decide not to fill the 
actual effects of a higher minimum wage on 
employment are not fully measured. Hence, 
a higher minimum wage could lower total 
employment significantly, even though the 
unemployment rate might not rise dramati- 
cally. 

The 54 economists see the minimum wage 
as “a social contract to protect the standard 
of living of the working poor.” Yet a social 
contract that eliminates one’s job would 
seem to injure, not protect, that person’s 
standard of living. Again, they state that “a 
worker paid at the present minimum wage 
of $3.35 per hour earns $6,700 on a full time 
year round job... an annual income more 
than $1,900 below the official poverty 
threshold for a family of three.” This state- 
ment seems to imply that such a situation is 
typical for a minimum-wage worker. It is 
not. 

Indeed, it is illuminating to review the 
characteristics and circumstances of a 
worker earning a wage that is at or below 
$3.35 an hour. As of the mid-1980’s, there 
were approximately 5 million such workers, 
representing less than 5 percent of total em- 
ployment. 

About these 5 million, census figures tell 
us the following: 58 percent were between 
the eges of 16 and 24; 76 percent were not 
the heads of a household; 65 percent were 
part-time workers; 81 percent were in fami- 
lies with income above the Federal poverty 
line; 70 percent were in families that had 
one or more other workers; and, most signif- 
icant, only 2.3 percent were both full-time, 
full-year workers and in families below the 
Federal poverty line. Thus, the typical mini- 
mum wage worker is young, not the head of 
a household, working part-time and not in 
poverty. 

For the sake of the affected workers, Con- 
gress should oppose the minimum wage ini- 
tiative. Low incomes should be combatted 
by policies that raise the productivity of 
poorly paid workers, not by overpricing the 
workers’ services to employers. 


[From the Atlanta Daily World, Oct. 8, 
1987] 
Srupy Says MINIMUM WAGE INCREASE TIED 
TO POVERTY 


An analysis of the minimum wage and the 
rate of poverty in America shows a strong 
correlation between minimum wage in- 
creases and increases in poverty. 

According to Professor James Bennett of 
George Mason University, increasing the 
minimum wage by $1.00 would increase the 
rate of poverty by 1.56 percent. 

Congress is presently considering legisla- 
tion which would increase the minimum 
wage by $1.35 to $4.65 an hour over the next 
three years and index it thereafter to 50% 
of the average hourly wage. 
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Testimony supporting the legislation has 
relied heavily on the fact that a single wage 
earner earning the minimum wage does not 
earn enough to support a family above the 
federally established poverty level. 

The new analysis was requested by the 
Public Service Research Council when re- 
cently released poverty figures showed that 
poverty declined during years in which the 

um wage was not increased and in- 
creased when it was increased. 

In a letter to Senator Ted Kennedy (D- 
MA), the author of the legislation to in- 
crease the minimum wage, David Denholm, 
the President of the Public Service Re- 
search Council, said that while the relation- 
ship between increased minimum wages and 
increased poverty was clear, the reason for 
it was not. Denholm suggested that the cost 
of goods and services upon which low 
income families depend may be more sensi- 
tive to minimum wage increases than 
others. He cited a study which showed that 
a 20 percent increase in the minimum wage 
only increased the income of the lowest 
income families by .02 percent and conclud- 
ed that the consequences of a minimum 
wage increase for America’s poor will be 
negative. 

The Public Service Research Council, 
which opposes the minimum wage increase 
proposal, contends that it is being pushed 
by organized labor to “use the power of gov- 
ernment to protect itself from the conse- 
quences of its labor cartel activity by reduc- 
ing competition from low wage earners.” 

The Public Service Research Council is a 
national citizens’ organization concerned 
with the influence of unions on public 
policy and is the sponsor of Americans 
Against Union Control of Government. 


{From the Dallas Times Herald, Nov. 22, 
1987] 
RAISING MINIMUM WAGE HELPs Poor VERY 
LITTLE, PROFESSOR ARGUES 
(By John Cunniff) 


New York.—The professor offered many 
reasons why the minimum wage shouldn’t 
be raised precipitously, but one of them 
sounded particularly ironic. Such increases, 
he said, seldom help those who need the 
money. 

“Impossible,” said a listener. Isn't it obvi- 
ous that those lowest on the pay scale are 
most in need of more money?” 

Probably, he said, but the minimum wage 
usually doesn’t go to the minimum-income 
households. In fact, he said, it seldom goes 
to them. Most of the money, he contended, 
ends up in the pockets of families with 
above-average incomes, 

“The minimum wage is earned primarily 
by secondary earners’ from above-median 
income families,” he stated firmly. Then he 
dropped this bomb: 

“In the retail industry, a major employer 
of lower-wage workers, 70 percent of the re- 
cipients come from families with incomes 
more than 200 percent above the threshold 
poverty level.” 

Professor William C. Dunkelberg, econo- 
mist and dean of Temple University’s 
School of Business and Management, has a 
penchant for puncturing popular assump- 
tions, and this is one of his pets. 

According to his estimates, low-income 
workers account for little more than 10 per- 
cent of all workers earning the minimum 
wage. Thus, he argues, a higher minimum 
wage cannot effectively redistribute income 
to the poor. 

A second defense of proposed minimum 
wage increases—to $3.85 an hour to $4.25 to 
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$4.65 over the next three years—is that the 
cost is small. No way, says Dunkelberg. 

Conservatively, he said, such increases 
would result in a loss of $9 billion or $10 bil- 
lion from the gross national product by 
1990, an increase in the inflation rate of 0.2 
percent to 0.3 percent, and an increase in 
the jobless rate. 

While he conceded that in percentage 
terms any increase might be small, it might 
not be in actual numbers, since any increase 
at all in the jobless rate applies to a base of 
110 million workers. 

And who, he asked, do you think gets hurt 
by those “slightly” higher jobless rates? 
“Not us,” he said, to his listener. 

Who, then? “Just those with few skills, 
poor educations, unlucky draws in the ge- 
netic lottery and young people,” he an- 
swered. And for most of these people, the 
loss of jobs and job opportunities becomes 
critical.” 

Such increases also would hurt small busi- 
nesses, often considered the primary creator 
of jobs. He was asked how, and among the 
reasons he offered, this one stood out: 

“Small firms often are started with under 
$20,000 in capital. An increase of $1 in the 
minimum wage for such a firm with two 
minimum wage employees would wipe out 
20 percent or more of the capital of half the 
new small firms starting in any given year.” 

In response to a higher minimum wage, 
many such companies would eliminate 
entry-level jobs. 

Mr. KOLBE. Mr. Speaker, | commend my 

colleague from Wisconsin for taking this time 
to discuss a vitally important issue that will 
come before the House in the next several 
weeks. | am referring to efforts to increase the 
Federal minimun wage from $3.35 to $5.05 
over the next 4 years. As | am sure that all my 
colleagues are aware, this is an extremely 
emotional issue. | would like to take time now 
to look at some of the facts surrounding this 
issue. 
Supporters of increasing the minimum wage 
argue this increase on two grounds. First, that 
the purchasing power of the $3.35 wage has 
shrunk considerably since 1981 and thus 
should be increased to cover inflation. 
Second, that increasing the minimum wage 
will help people pull themselves out of pover- 
ty. These conclusions run contrary to all of the 
evidence. 

There is no doubt that the minimum wage 
has lost purchasing power. In constant 1967 
dollars, the minimum wage ranged from $1.25 
to $1.40 an hour during the 1960’s and 1970's 
it is now worth about a dollar. During that 
period, the minimum wage represented about 
50 percent of average wages in the private 
sector. It has dropped to 38 percent. This is 
the scale used in H.R. 1834, the Kennedy- 
Hawkins proposal. In addition, the full-time, 
full-year earnings of an employee at minimum 
wage were only 80 percent of the Federal 
poverty level for a family of three. In a sense, 
the minimum wage has been partially repealed 
already. One might jump to the conclusion 
that our workforce is not keeping pace with 
the economy. 

Let’s look at the other side of these facts 
before any rash decisions are made to in- 
crease the minimum wage. Of a workforce of 
over 115 million, 4.7 million earn the minimum 
wage or less. That represents a decline of 40 
percent since 1981 in the numbers of workers 
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at minimum wage. Of these workers, only 14 
percent are head of households. This could 
simply be construed to be an indiciation of a 
shrinking job market, but this is not the case. 
Since 1982, over 15 million jobs have been 
created. During this time, wage and salary 
jobs averaging $10 or more per hour have in- 
creased by 15.6 million while jobs paying less 
than $4 an hour have declined by 6.8 million, 
or more than 25 percent. This is a very clear 
indicator that our economy is growing at a 
steady rate, and our job growth is in full-time, 
well paying jobs. 

This is the cold statistical analysis of the sit- 
uation. All to often, Congress gets wrapped up 
in the numerical argument and fails to consid- 
er the human impact of policy and procedure. 
When we look at the human impact, it be- 
comes all too clear the supporters of the mini- 
mum wage have gotten stuck on one side of 
the numerical, calculated approach to the pov- 
erty problem. This at the expense of the thou- 
sands of people who will lose their jobs or not 
find job openings available to them. For the 
sake of compassion, Congress should not 
enact legislation that would actually increase 
the number of people on poverty just as the 
last increase did. 

Raising the minimum wage would dramati- 
cally worsen the plight of those at or near the 
poverty level. Syndicated columnist, James J. 
Kilpatrick, starkly illustrated the very real 
impact of increasing the minimum wage. He 
described the impossible situation facing both 
a small restaurateur and a hopeful job seeker. 
Due to the obvious increase in labor costs 
that the minimum wage would cause, the res- 
taurateur would be unable to hire the addition- 
al help that he needs and may, in fact, have 
to let an employee or two go. At this point, | 
would like to include in the RECORD a copy of 
Mr. Kilpatrick's column. 

Increasing the minimum wage is no way to 
improve the condition of the poor. The history 
of the minimum wage shows that it destroys 
the jobs and job opportunities of poorly 
trained workers—inner city teenagers, the se- 
militerate. it's particularly hard on such work- 
ers who must provide primary support for their 
families. According to several estimates, the 
Kennedy-Hawkins bill would close the job 
market to 300,000 to 750,000 people. These 
job losses would be concentrated on the eco- 
nomically disadvantaged. 

| agree that something must be done to in- 
crease the income of the working poor. In- 
creasing the minimum wage for some, while 
costing the jobs of 600,000 to 800,000 others 
is clearly not the way to pull people out of 
poverty. My colleague and friend, Mr. PETRI, 
has suggested a very workable solution to this 
problem. His proposal would expand the 
earned income tax credit [EITC] in lieu of in- 
creasing the minimum wage. 

The EITC is a refundable tax credit of 14 
percent of the first $5.714 earned by an eligi- 
ble person who maintains a home for one or 
more children. Currently, the maximum credit 
is $800, an is phased out according to in- 
creased earnings. The EITC can be restruc- 
tured easily to provide benefits to households 
with children. This could be very useful in re- 
forming the welfare system to get resources 
to directly address the needs of the family. 
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Mr. Petri’s Job Enhancement for Families 
Act would supplement low wages according to 
need as determined by family size. The cur- 
rent EITC provides the framework necessary 
to do this. While increasing the minimum wage 
would destroy jobs, adjusting the EITC would 
help to create jobs in addition to help those 
families that need it the most. In addition, it 
would help to decrease Federal spending by 
helping people get off of many social welfare 
services. While it would cost the Federal Gov- 
ernment $1.5 billion in lost revenue, some of 
this would be offset by increased personal 
revenues as workers move up the ladder. In 
comparison with increasing the minimum 
wage, which could cost the Federal Govern- 
ment as much as $7 billion in additional serv- 
ices, this is very reasonable. 

Once again, | would like to thank Mr. PETRI 
for taking out this special order. | hope that 
we can persuade some of our colleagues to 
stop and think about the direct and indirect 
impacts of increasing the minimum wage. 
When people look beyond the emotional haze 
that surrounds this issue, they will recognize 
the common sense of supporting Mr. PETRI’s 
thoughtful, compassionate, and profamily pro- 


Mr. Speaker, | would like to insert in the 
RECORD at this point some material on the 
minimum wage issue provided by the Depart- 
ment of Labor. These four summaries include 
some important statistical data and impact 
analysis that all members should be aware of 
before making any decisions. 


[From the laps (CT) Post, Aug. 18, 
1987] 


DON'T RAISE THAT MINIMUM WAGE! 


(By James J. Kilpatrick) 


WASHINGTON.—Joann Peters, 18, is an at- 
tractive young woman, not overly endowed 
in the brains department, who was graduat- 
ed a few weeks ago from her small-town 
high school. She has no great interest in 
college and no funds for tuition. She is 
living at home with her mother and a 
younger brother. Her mother earns $9,360 a 
year as an ironer in a local laundry. 

James Kennon, 41, is manager of the 
Steamboat restaurant at 23rd and Main 
streets. His franchised fast-food operation is 
in heavy competition with the Sizzlin' Steak 
and the Happy Crab. Kennon works seven 
days a week, but his food costs are rising 
and his rent just went up. In slow weeks he 
has a tough time meeting his payroll. 

The Steamboat now employs 10 persons 
per shift at the minimum wage of $3.35 an 
hour and two others at $4 an hour. This fig- 
ures out to labor costs of $41.50 an hour or 
$332 for an eight-hour shift. He really could 
use an 11th worker to clear tables and wash 
dishes, but he hesitates to add to his payroll 
when his margin of profit is so small. 

Very well. Joann Peters and James 
Kennon, meet Senator Edward Kennedy. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts is about 
to complicate your lives. He and Rep. Au- 
gustus Hawkins, D-Calif., are pushing hard 
for a bill that would increase the minimum 
hourly wage in 1988 from $3.35 to $3.85. 
Their bill would mandate a minimum of 
$4.65 in 1990. 

Joann would like to work at the Steam- 
boat. Jim Kennon would like to hire Joann. 
This would be her first job, and there's an 
opening on the floor. She’s good-hearted 
but a little careless; she needs the experi- 
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ence of holding a job and showing up on 
time. All of us know such Joanns. 

But this is how Jim Kennon looks at the 
situation: The Kennedy-Hawkins bill would 
require him to pay his 10 lowest-level em- 
ployees $3.85 an hour, or $38.50 per hour. 
The two cooks would have to be raised to 
$4.50 an hour to preserve a reasonable dif- 
ferential. If he keeps everyone employed, he 
is now looking at labor costs of $380 a shift, 
two shifts a day, compared to his present 
$332 a shift. He is looking at added labor 
costs of $35,000 a year, with no increase in 
productivity or service. 

Goodbye, Joann, and tough luck, kid. In- 
stead of 10 full-time hired hands at $3.35, 
Kennon will hire eight persons full-time and 
one to work six hours a shift at the required 
$3.85. Assuming the raise of 50 cents an 
hour for the cooks, the Steamboat will now 
have labor costs of $341.50 per shift. The 
manager will be spending roughly $7,000 
more a year for labor; he will have nothing 
to show for it, and Joann will be just kind 
of, you know, hanging around home. 

The example is hypothetical, of course, 
but this is how the real world works. In the 
idealistic world of Messrs. Kennedy and 
Hawkins, an increase in the statutory mini- 
mum wage is a great thing for the poor 
folks. Don’t you believe it. Every study that 
has been made of the economic “benefits” 
of a higher minimum wage demonstrates 
that an increase harms the very class of un- 
skilled workers it is intended to help. 

Who are these workers on minimum 
wage? The Department of Labor says there 
are about 5 million of them, of whom 3 mil- 
lion are in the 16-to-24 age bracket. Nearly 
40 percent are teen-agers. One third are 
men, two-thirds women. Only about 1.7 mil- 
lion work full time; the other 3.3 million 
work part time. 

Kennedy and Hawkins, with the very best 
intentions, suppose that a higher minimum 
wage will reduce welfare costs and lower the 
number of families at the so-called poverty 
level. No evidence supports this surmise. On 
the contrary, for every increase of 10 per- 
cent in the minimum wage, we may antici- 
pate a loss of 80,000 to 240,000 jobs for teen- 
agers. To the extent that higher labor costs 
results in higher prices to consumers, we get 
into the kind of inflation that nullifies the 
increase in hourly wages. 


MINIMUM WAGE: DEMOGRAPHIC SUMMARY 


The typical minimum wage earner is 
young, single, lives at home in a non-poverty 
household, and works part-time. 

Of a workforce over 115 million, 4.7 mil- 
lion earn no more than $3.35 per hour. 

Those earning “no more than” the mini- 
mum wage include those who report this or 
a lower hourly age but also earn tip income. 

The number of minimum wage earners 
has declined by more than 3 million or 40 
percent since 1981. 

Almost 60 percent of all minimum wage 
earners are under age 25. Teenagers account 
for over 36 percent of all minimum wage 
earners, with more than one-in-four teen- 
agers earning the minimum wage. 

Sixty-eight percent of minimum wage 
earners are single, 60 percent have never 
been married. 

Sixty-six percent of minimum wage earn- 
ers work part-time. Over 90 percent of the 
jobs created in the current expansion have 
been full-time positions. The vast majority 
(nearly 80 percent) of those who work part- 
time, prefer part-time work. 
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Sixty-five percent of teenagers employed 
at the minimum wage report that school, 
not work, is their major activity. 

While the minimum wage has remained at 
$3.35 since 1981, most of those currently 
earning the minimum wage are not “stuck” 
at it. The vast majority move to higher 
wage rates after an initial training/proba- 
tionary period. 


Minimum Wace: THE ISSUE Is SKILLS 

Economically and demographically, the 
target has moved since the last minimum 
wage debate over a decade ago. 

Since 1982, over 15 million new jobs have 
been created. 

During this time, wage and salary jobs 
averaging $10 or more per hour have in- 
creased by 15.6 million. Jobs paying less 
than $4.00 per hour have declined by 6.8 
million or more than 25 percent. 

Jobs that require higher skills are growing 
at a much faster rate than jobs which re- 
quire few or no skills. 

Our focus needs to be on education, train- 
ing and retraining. 

About half of the heads of households 
below the poverty threshold lack even a 
high school diploma. 

Skills are the way out of poverty, not an 
increase in the minimum wage, which will 
cost jobs. 


MINIMUM Wace: SUMMARY OF ECONOMIC 
IMPACT 


Increasing the minimum wage results in 
the loss of Job opportunities, according to a 
consensus of dozens of academic studies (in- 
cluding those of the Minimum Wage Study 
Commission and a more recent (June, 1982) 
Journal of Economic Literature survey 
study). 

Young workers, the least skilled and the 
disadvantaged bear the brunt of the disem- 
ployment. 

Since youth account for such a large pro- 
portion of the minimum wage population, 
most minimum wage studies measure the 
decline in youth employment from what it 
would have been, absent an increase in the 
minimum wage. These studies do not at- 
tempt to estimate total employment or un- 
employment which are, of course, more 
driven by demographics and the business 
cycle. Similarly, the teenage unemployment 
rate understates the adverse impact of a 
minimum wage increase since a discouraged 
youth, who is unable to find an entry level 
job and drops out of the labor force, is not 
counted among the unemployed. 

The loss of employment opportunities in- 
cludes layoffs, reductions in hours of work, 
jobs which become automated, vacant jobs 
that remain unfilled and jobs never created. 

For each 10 percent increase in the mini- 
mum wage, there is a loss of between 
100,000 and 200,000 employment opportuni- 
ties. 

Dr. Charles Brown, senior economist for 
the Minimum Wage Study Commission, pro- 
vided a similar estimate in Congressional 
testimony in April, 1987. 

Thus, the irony is that the brunt of an in- 
crease would be felt by those least able to 
bear it: 

Civilian Unemployment Rate: 5.6 Percent 

Teenage Unemployment Rate: 16.5 Per- 
cent 

Minority Teenage Unemployment Rate: 
36.9 Percent 

The current Senate proposal contains a 38 
percent increase, implying a potential loss 
of between 400,000 and 800,000 job opportu- 
nities. The current House proposal suggests 
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a potential loss of between one-half and one 
million job opportunities. 

These proposals come at a time when mi- 
nority youth are making substantial gains 
in securing employment. Employment gains 
for black youth have been among the 
strongest of all demographic groups—up 
over 50 percent since 1982, compared with a 
gain of only 11 percent between 1975 and 
1980. In fact, during 1987 alone, employ- 
ment of black teenagers increased by nearly 
the same amount as it did during the entire 
1975-1980 expansion. Employment gains for 
black males have been even more remarka- 
ble, up 69 percent between November, 1982 
and November 1987. 

The impact of a minimum wage increase is 
felt especially by small business, which are 
responsible for 70 percent of all new jobs. 
Two-thirds of all workers enter the work- 
force via a small business. 

Increasing the minimum wage will raise 
labor costs. Typical employer responses may 
include the substitution of more productive 
labor for unskilled youth, the substitution 
of capital equipment for labor, and cutbacks 
in the total amount of labor utilized. In- 
creases in costs that are passed on to con- 
sumers through higher prices would tend to 
lower or reduce demand for the products or 
services of the firm, thereby further reduc- 
ing the demand for labor. 

Since raising the minimum wage reduces 
employment opportunities, it also reduces 
basic on-the-job training opportunities for 
youth. The traditional method a worker 
uses to “pay” for on-the-job training is by 
taking a reduced wage while in training. An 
increase in the minimum wage reduces op- 
portunities for this traditional avenue from 
those workers with the lowest skill levels, 
and hence, those most in need of training. 


MINIMUM Wace: SUMMARY OF IMPACT ON 
POVERTY 

Only 14 percent of minimum wage earners 
are head of households living with other rel- 
atives. Other individuals in these house- 
holds may also be wage earners. 

Just one percent of all workers are both 
below the poverty threshold and earn the 
minimum wage. Seventy percent of mini- 
mum wage earners reside in a family in 
which the income is at least 150 percent 
above the poverty threshold. 

Almost 90 percent of all minimum wage 
earners are not employed on a full-time, 
year-round basis, The poverty rate for full- 
time, year-round employees is but 1.8 per- 
cent. 

Nearly half of the heads of households in 
poverty are not in the labor force. 

Historically, increasing the minimum 
wage has had no impact on poverty. 

Academic studies on the income distribu- 
tion effects of the minimum wage suggest 
only slight increases or even decreases in 
the equality of income distribution. 

During the last four year phase-in of a 
minimum wage increase (1978-1981), the 
poverty rate actually began to rise for the 
first time in the postwar era. 

Raising the minimum wage will eliminate 
low-wage jobs, but will do little to reduce 
poverty.0 

Mr. BROWN of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, here 
are several articles relevant to the subject of 
this special order. 
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THE MINIMUM WAGE: POLITICS AND 
Economics 


(By William C. Dunkelberg, Dean, School of 
Business and Management, Temple Uni- 
versity) 

“Deregulation” of the U.S. economy under 
the past two presidents has probably con- 
tributed substantially to the fact that the 
current economic expansion is now celebrat- 
ing its 60th month anniversary. In spite of 
several unpleasant “shocks”, the economy 
has managed to continue expanding, bring- 
ing the unemployment rate below 6% and 
employing the highest percentage of our 
population in history. But many still wish to 
return to the days when the government 
was more actively involved in setting prices 
and wages in our economy. Once again, a 
wave of proposed minimum wage legislation 
is sweeping the nation. It is alleged that the 
minimum wage worker has not shared in 
the prosperity, an allegation that ignores 
the impressive employment numbers 
[having a job is indeed a great benefit com- 
pared to the alternative] and the fact that 
many jobs that typically pay the minimum 
wage now pay far more in regions of the 
country such as New England and the Dela- 
ware Valley. 

Supporters of the minimum wage now 
admit that it will increase unemployment 
and raise the inflation rate. We are howey- 
er, told that these effects are “small” and so 
we shouldn’t worry about them. Another ex- 
ample of how government regulations 
“nickel and dime” the economy into a 
TRILLION dollars of government spending 
and untold billions of hidden costs in the 
private sector like those generated by the 
proposed increase in the minimum wage. 
Among very competitive businesses, higher 
labor costs mandated by law must produce 
higher prices and reduced employment. The 
higher cost of workers doesn’t just disap- 
pear. Any program can be presented as only 
costing each consumer a small amount. But 
count the programs and laws that absorb 
your resources on April 15 and you get the 
picture. 

And are the effects really small? Esti- 
mates conservatively suggest a loss of only 
$9 or $10 billion in Gross National Product 
by 1990 if the Federal minimum raises to 
$3.85, $4.25 and $4.65 over the next three 
years, only a .2% to .3% increase in the in- 
flation rate [which will be reflected in 
higher interest rates as well] and a minor 
increase in the unemployment rate of .1% or 
-2% [of over 110,000,000 workers!]. These 
are not small numbers. And the adverse em- 
ployment effects don't bother most of us— 
just those with few skills, poor educations, 
unlucky draws in the genetic lottery, and 
young people. Here the loss of jobs and job 
opportunities becomes critical. 

Small firms, the major producers of jobs 
in our country, are started with under 
$20,000 in capital. An increase of $1 in the 
minimum wage for such a firm with two 
minimum wage employees would wipe out 
20% or more of the capital of half the new 
small firms starting in any given year. This 
is not particularly conducive to job forma- 
tion or economic growth. In this sense, the 
minimum wage represents a very nasty tax 
on new firms and the jobs they create. Tax 
anything and you get less of it. And if Penn- 
sylvania raises its minimum wage while sur- 
rounding states do not, firms with a choice 
will pick other states to start their business- 
es in. Entry level jobs are critical to the de- 
velopment of good working habits for new 
workers, but a higher minimum wage will 
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extinguish many opportunities. Most work- 
ers earn the minimum wage for only short 
periods of their lives, advancing to higher 
paying jobs as their skills improve. 

Even so, maybe we could accept these 
costs if the minimum wage worked—if it 
achieved its objective of raising the salaries 
of low-income and below-poverty level work- 
ers. But it doesn’t. The minimum wage is 
earned primarily by secondary earners from 
above-median income families. In the retail 
industry, a major employer of lower-wage 
workers, 70% of the recipients come from 
families with income over 200% above the 
threshold poverty level. Low income work- 
ers account for little more than 10% of all 
workers earning the minimum wage. Thus, a 
higher minimum wage cannot effectively re- 
distribute income to the poor. Most of the 
beneficiaries are not the people we are 
trying to help. If that is the case, the 
“small” cost of the minimum wage really 
starts looking big. Another program to pay 
for that doesn’t work. 

In the meantime, states alone (excluding 
Federal welfare payments) devote an 
amount to public welfare programs that, if 
distributed directly to the poorest 10% of all 
families in the U.S., would yield over $12,000 
per family per year, 50% more than a 
person could earn working 2,000 hours at 
today’s minimum wage. A little more effi- 
ciency in delivering these funds to the 
needy would be far more productive than 
helping these families only one-in-ten times 
with a higher minimum wage that delivers 
to all of us just a “little” dose of higher in- 
flation, interest rates, and unemployment. 

Trying to help the less-advantaged is an 
admirable goal and one that we all probably 
support. But, let’s do it efficiently, not with 
the shot-gun approach of a minimum wage 
that is destined to miss its target 9 out of 10 
times while imposing substantial economic 
costs on us all, and particularly on those it 
purports to help. Our economy has pros- 
pered under “deregulation” and proven 
itself to be far more resilient to substantial 
economic shocks than an economy hobbled 
with rules and regulations. With employ- 
ment at historically high levels, it hardly 
seems appropriate to interfere with the 
markets that have served us so well, espe- 
cially to implement a program that has 
been shown to fail in its objective to help 
the poor. 

{From the Daily Press and Dakotan, Dec. 4, 
19871 


MINIMUM WAGE HIKE WOULD Hurt THOSE IT 
SEEKS TO HELP 


There is afoot yet another petition drive 
in the state, this one directed at South Da- 
kota’s congressional delegation asking them 
to support an increase in the federal mini- 
mum wage. 

More than 1,500 signatures have been col- 
lected by the United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers of America Union, in 
what a union spokesman termed a “strong 
showing of support” for the raise. 

Our congressional delegation should resist 
the plea, though the arguments for higher 
wages for the poor seem persuasive. 

Seem to be, but are not. 

Raising the minimum wage from $3.35 to 
$4.65 in three annual steps would succeed in 
putting many low-income workers out of 
work. It is true that economists have differ- 
ent views on this, but there is agreement 
that since most of the working poor could 
not increase productivity to match the 
higher wage, they would lose their jobs. 
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Advocates of the higher wage argue that 
the tradeoff would be worth it since even if 
some jobs were lost, the benefit to those 
hanging on to their positions would offset 
it. Perhaps the proponents ought to ask 
those who would lose their jobs about this. 

The impact of a higher minimum wage 
generally would harm the working poor, 
which is the primary reason we oppose it. 
But there are other factors our delegation 
should consider on this matter. Who in 
America today holds the minimum wage 
jobs? The Congressional Budget Office re- 
ports that 5.2 million workers earn a mini- 
mum wage. But many are teen-agers from 


middle class economic families. Of those at 


minimum wage jobs, only 20 percent are 
classified as poor. 

Raising the minimum wage 40 percent 
would not only take away jobs from those 
who need them most, but also from teen- 
agers and others who supplement other 
sources of income. It is not just speculation 
that the jobs will evaporate. The cost to em- 
ployers is more than just the $1.30 an hour 
increase. A higher hourly wage means 
higher Social Security taxes, which the em- 
ployer matches. 

The predictable response from employers 
would be a cutback in jobs or an increase in 
prices, or both. This in turn would affect 
consumers and would boost inflation. 

A higher minimum wage is a temptress, 
difficult to resist because the objective of 
helping those who truly need it is so 
worthy. Unfortunately for the working 
poor, it’s not that simple. Raising the mini- 
mum wage would harm them more than 
help them. 


[From the Dallas Times Herald, Nov. 22, 
19871 


RAISING MINIMUM WacE HELPS Poor VERY 
LITTLE, PROFESSOR ARGUES 
(By John Cunniff) 

New Yorx.—The professor offered many 
reasons why the minimum wage shouldn't 
be raised precipitously, but one of them 
sounded particularly ironic. Such increases, 
he said, seldom help those who need the 
money. 

“Impossible,” said a listener. Isn't it obvi- 
ous that those lowest on the pay scale are 
most in need of more money?” 

Probably, he said, but the minimum wage 
usually doesn’t go to the minimum-income 
households. In fact, he said, it seldom goes 
to them. Most of the money, he contended, 
ends up in the pockets of families with 
above-average incomes. 

“The minimum wage is earned primarily 
by secondary earners from above-median 
income families,” he stated firmly. Then he 
dropped this bomb: 

“In the retail industry, a major employer 
of lower-wage workers, 70 percent of the re- 
cipients come from families with incomes 
more than 200 percent above the threshold 
poverty level.” 

Professor William C. Dunkelberg, econo- 
mist and dean of Temple University’s 
School of Business and Management, has a 
penchant for puncturing popular assump- 
tions, and this is one of his pets. 

According to his estimates, low-income 
workers account for little more than 10 per- 
cent of all workers earning the minimum 
wage. Thus, he argues, a higher minimum 
wage cannot effectively redistribute income 
to the poor. 

A second defense of proposed minimum 
wage increases—to $3.85 an hour to $4.25 to 
$4.65 over the next three years—is that the 
cost is small, No way, says Dunkelberg. 
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Conservatively, he said, such increases 
would result in a loss of $9 billion or $10 bil- 
lion from the gross national product by 
1990, an increase in the inflation rate of 0.2 
percent to 0.3 percent, and an increase in 
the jobless rate. 

While he conceded that in percentage 
terms any increase might be small, it might 
not be in actual numbers, since any increase 
at all in the jobless rate applies to a base of 
110 million workers. 

And who, he asked, do you think gets hurt 
by those “slightly higher jobless rates? “Not 
us,” he said, to his listener. 

Who, then? “Just those with few skills, 
poor educations, unlucky draws in the ge- 
netic lottery and young people,” he an- 
swered. And for most of these people, “the 
loss of jobs and job opportunities becomes 
critical.” 

Such increases also would hurt small busi- 
nesses, often considered the primary creator 
of jobs. He was asked how, and among the 
reasons he offered, this one stood out: 

“Small firms often are started with under 
$20,000 in capital. An increase of $1 in the 
minimum wage for such a firm with two 
minimum wage employees would wipe out 
20 percent or more of the capital of half the 
new small firms starting in any given year.” 

In response to a higher minimum wage, 
many such companies would eliminate 
entry-level jobs. 


{From the Atlanta Daily World, Oct. 8, 
1987] 


STUDY Says MINIMUM WAGE INCREASE TIED 
TO POVERTY 


An analysis of the minimum wage and the 
rate of poverty in America shows a strong 
correlation between minimum wage in- 
creases and increases in poverty. 

According to Professor James Bennett of 
George Mason University, increasing the 
minimum wage by $1.00 would increase the 
rate of poverty by 1.56% 

Congress is presently considering legisla- 
tion which would increase the minimum 
wage by $1.35 to $4.65 an hour over the next 
three years and index it thereafter to 50% 
of the average hourly wage. 

Testimony supporting the legislation has 
relied heavily on the fact that a single wage 
earner earning the minimum wage does not 
earn enough to support a family above the 
federally established poverty level. 

The new analysis was requested by the 
Public Service Research Council when re- 
cently released poverty figures showed that 
poverty declined during years in which the 
minimum wage was not increased and in- 
creased when it was increased. 

In a letter to Senator Ted Kennedy (D- 
MA), the author of the legislation to in- 
crease the minimum wage, David Denholm, 
the President of the Public Service Re- 
search Council, said that while the relation- 
ship between increased minimum wages and 
increased poverty was clear, the reason for 
it was not. Denholm suggested that the cost 
of goods and services upon which low 
income families depend may be more sensi- 
tive to minimum wage increases than 
others. He cited a study which showed that 
a 20% increase in the minimum wage only 
increased the income of the lowest income 
families by .02% and concluded that the 
consequences of a minimum wage increase 
for America’s poor will be negative, 

The Public Service Research Council, 
which opposes the minimum wage increase 
proposal, contends that it is being pushed 
by organized labor to “use the power of gov- 
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ernment to protect itself from the conse- 
quences of its labor cartel activity by reduc- 
ing competition from low wage earners.” 
The Public Service Research Council is a 
national citizens’ organization concerned 
with the influence of unions on public 
policy and is the sponsor of Americans 
Against Union Control of Government. 


[From the Atlanta Journal and 
Constitution, Nov. 8, 1987] 
RAISING MINIMUM WAGE May Hurt THOSE 
Ir SEEKs TO HELP 
(By Dwight R. Lee) 

Congress is considering an increase in the 
minimum wage. Currently, the minimum 
hourly wage is $3.35. The proposal before 
Congress would increase it to $4.65 over the 
next three years. Opponents charge that 
this increase will cause significant unem- 
ployment. Supporters deny this charge and 
counter that increasing the minimum wage 
will help the lowest-paid members in the 
work force. Both are wrong. 

Most workers, even low-income workers, 
earn more than the current minimum wage. 
As long as the minimum wage remains 
below the market wage being received, 
boosting the wage floor will have no effect. 

Even those whose current wage is less 
than the proposed minimum will not neces- 
sarily be threatened with the loss of their 
jobs. Low-wage workers often receive addi- 
tional compensation in the form of fringe 
benefits such as health insurance, company 
discounts and on-the-job training. 

Employers can offset the cost of an in- 
creased minimum wage by reducing these 
fringe benefits. Workers won't be laid off if 
the minimum wage is increased, but neither 
will they be better off. They may be worse 
off because fringe benefits are not taxed, 
while income is. 

It is the very lowest-paid workers who are 
most threatened by a higher wage floor. 
Those workers with no fringe benefits to be 
scaled back will be the ones who will lose 
their jobs if the minimum wage is boosted. 

Their numbers are not large, so the job 
losses that occur will barely show up in the 
unemployment statistics. But those who will 
lose their jobs because of an increase in the 
minimum wage are the very ones propo- 
nents of such an increase claim they want 
most to help. 

Many, if not most, of the lowest-paid 
workers are disadvantaged minority youth 
who see employment as more than just a 
job; they see it as an educational opportuni- 
ty. Increasing the minimum wage would 
threaten that opportunity. 

Not everyone receives his best education 
in the classroom. The poor education for 
large numbers of teenagers, particularly mi- 
nority teenagers. 

The best hope these teenagers have for 
developing the skills needed for productive 
employment is on-the-job training. The fact 
that many beginning-level jobs pay low 
wages is far less important to disadvantaged 
teenagers than the opportunity to acquire a 
sense of responsibility and job skills on 
these jobs. 

The young worker without pressing finan- 
cial obligations is often willing to take a low 
wage now to develop his or her potential to 
earn a higher wage later. This is no differ- 
ent than the willingness of beginning col- 
lege students to put in long hours studying 
for no pay to prepare for a good job in the 


future. 

Increasing the minimum wage will have 
little noticeable effect on the economy. 
Those who lose their jobs, or who fail to 
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find jobs, because of a high minimum wage 
are currently capable of making only mar- 
ginal contributions to the economy. 

But only the most naive can believe that 
increasing the minimum wage is an effective 
way of helping the poor. To the contrary, 
boosting the minimum wage is an effective 
way of reducing opportunities to those who 
are reaching for the first rung on the eco- 
nomic ladder. 


[From the Fond du Lac (WI) Reporter, 
May 2, 1988) 


PETRI GAINING SUPPORT FOR TAX CREDIT 
GES 

U.S. Rep. Tom Petri is finding strong sup- 
port for his proposed Job Enhancement for 
Families Act. 

The bill, H.R. 4119, takes a cost-effective, 
pro-family approach to welfare reform and 
the minimum wage question. It has a 
common-sense approach that is winning 
friends in a variety of settings. 

“Petri's plan is a working formula for suc- 
cess, not just for disadvantaged workers, but 
for the entire nation as well,” editorialized 
The Arizona Republic. 

Economist J.D. Foster of the Institute for 
Research on the Economics of Taxation 
wrote in The Wall Street Journal: “The 
Petri approach to expanding and restructur- 
ing the earned income tax credit is clearly 
superior to raising the minimum wage: It 
encourages job creation, it helps those 
workers most who need the most help, it re- 
duces government spending, and it has a 
minimal effect on the budget deficit.” 

Peter Passell said in The New York Times 
that Petri's proposal “ought to hold great 
appeal for liberals as well as conservatives.” 

Petri, who should be able to use his posi- 
tion on the House Education and Labor 
Committee to good advantage in pushing 
his bill, sees his proposal as an alternative 
to raising the minimum wage. The earned 
income tax credit is a refundable tax credit 
of 14 percent of the first $5,714 earned by 
an eligible person who maintains a home for 
one or more children. It can easily be re- 
structured to provide greater benefits but 
would not have a chilling effect of jobs. 

By expanding the refundable portion of 
an eligible working person's tax liability, the 
Job Enhancement for Families Act would 
increase for real wages of low-income work- 
ers without corresponding increases in em- 
ployers' labor costs or prices. 

Instead of low-wage jobs being lost to a 
higher minimum wage, they could be ex- 
pected to increase and be more attractive. 

It’s a win-win situation that Congress and 
the White House should readily recognize. 


{Newsletter of Congresswoman Nancy 
Johnson, Apr. 8, 1988] 


New PLAN HELPS FAMILIES MAKE ENDS MEET 


All things being equal, most Americans 
would prefer a paycheck to a welfare check 
any day of the week. But in recent years, it 
has become increasingly apparent that fed- 
eral policies are failing to offer low-skilled 
workers adequate incentives to get off the 
welfare rolls and out into a job. 

That is especially true for families with 
children, since welfare benefits rise with the 
size of the family. And while the federal 
minimum wage has remained stable since 
1981, welfare benefits have crept steadily 
upward, 

Raising the minimum wage, which has 
lost more than a fourth of its buying power 
since it was last increased seven years ago, is 
clearly one method of helping our working 
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poor remain independent. But it should not 
be seen as the only way. 

Another innovative approach is embodied 
in a bill I am cosponsoring to expand and re- 
structure the Earned Income Tax Credit, a 
refundable tax break available to low- 
income families with children. 

This benefit is designed to encourage 
working by supplementing low wages up to 
a certain ceiling, phasing out as income rises 
above a particular point. Even if workers 
have no tax liability against which to claim 
the credit, they can still get cash from the 
government added to their paychecks. 

For many low-skilled workers, the EITC 
has offered a crucial buffer against slipping 
onto welfare. But it has one significant 
drawback: it fails to take a family’s size into 
account. Consequently, a family with one 
child receives the same benefit as a family 
of four, as long as they both earn the same 
income. So for many large families, welfare 
has made more economic sense than trying 
to eke out a living at a low-paying job. 

That's where our proposed overhaul of 
the EITC comes in. Under this legislation, 
known as the Job Enhancement For Fami- 
lies Act, the maximum tax-credit payment 
would not only rise, but would also provide 
increased benefits for larger families. 

At present, workers with children and in- 
comes up to about $6,200 per year are eligi- 
ble for a tax credit equal to 14 percent of 
their earned income—for a total of about 
$870. That payment declines as income in- 
creases, phasing out entirely at about 
$18,000. 

By contrast, the maximum tax credit 
would increase to 35 percent, or about 
$2,500, for low-income families with four or 
more children under our proposal. Thanks 
to this change, most families would be 
better off working than they would be on 
welfare. 

Under current law, a single mother with 
three children in Connecticut would have to 
find a job paying at least $4.36 an hour to 
equal the benefits she would receive from 
Aid to Families with Dependent Children 
and food stamps. But if the proposed EITC 
reforms were in place, she would only need 
to find a position paying about $3.75 an 
hour—Connecticut’s current minimum 
wage. 

Another benefit of the bill is that it would 
encourage families to stay together. Cur- 
rently, two-parent families are ineligible to 
receive AFDC in many states. Since parents 
must live with their children to receive the 
EITC, expanding it would reduce the incen- 
tive for families to split up. 

The factors that prompt families to make 
the transition from welfare to work vary 
considerably with individual circumstances. 
But there is no doubt that expanding and 
restructuring the EITC would provide a 
strong incentive for millions of families to 
opt for employment. 

Finally, by encouraging more families to 
become independent, this bill will have the 
additional advantage of lowering our spend- 
ing on welfare benefits. In fact, if these re- 
forms induce just 3 percent of welfare re- 
cipients to go to work, the legislation’s $1.5 
billion pricetag would be entirely offset. 

By linking benefits to family size, this pro- 
posal would allow us to target federal assist- 
ance to the working families that need it 
most. It is an affordable plan to increase the 
buying power of families to make 
ends meet, to help them to become self-reli- 
ant and strong. 
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Mr. BARTON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, | come 
to the floor today to participate in a discussion 


must point out that my request was made 
over 1 month after the budget resolution 
passed. This information should be readily 
available to any Member of Congress. We 
must remember that we are given the large 
responsibility of spending a trillion dollars a 
year made up largely of tax payments made 
by our constituents to the Federal Treasury. 
these two incidents, deleting part 
of the impact of report on the minimum wage 
bill, and refusing a straightforward request for 
budget information, are atypical of the normal 
operating procedures of the CBO. However, if 
they are typical, and part of a growing pattern 
of partisanizing the CBO, then all Members 
must unite and insist that this behavior be re- 
versed. We can disagree on philosophy and 
policy, but all Members must have access to 
impartial, unbiased statistical reports and anal- 
ysis on pending legislation. Regardless of 
party affiliation, we all need the information to 
make honest decisions on behalf of our con- 
stituents. 
| would like to share the information that 
was deleted in the second report sent the 
Education and Labor Committee concerning 
the minimum wage. The original report stated 
that raising the minimum wage from $3.35 to 
$5.05 would cost our country up to 500,000 
jobs, and increase inflation from 0.2 to 0.3 


percent. 

Most Members of Congress have been 
denied the privilege of reviewing the full CBO 
report on H.R. 1834. | submit for the RECORD 
both CBO reports, the correspondence be- 
the CBO and the chairman of the Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee concerning these 
reports, along with recent articles that have 
recently appeared in respected periodicals 
and newspapers. 

U.S. CONGRESS, 


CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET OFFICE, 
Washington, DC, March 25, 1988. 


Labor, Washington, DC. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: The Congressional 
Budget Office has prepared the attached 
cost estimate for H.R. 1834, the Fair Labor 
Standards Amendments of 1988, as ordered 
reported by the House Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor on March 16, 1988. At the 
request of several Committee members, the 
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estimate also includes a discussion of the 
possible impact of H.R. 1834 on the econo- 


my. 

If you wish further details on this esti- 
mate, please call me or have your staff con- 
tact Michael Pogue. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES L. BLUM, 
Acting Director. 
CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET OFFICE, COST 
ESTIMATE 
March 25, 1988. 

1. Bill number: H.R. 1834. 

2. Bill title: Fair labor standards amend- 
ments of 1988. 

3. Bill status: As ordered reported by the 
House Committee on Education and Labor 
on March 16, 1988. 

4. Bill purpose: To amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 to restore the mini- 
mum wage to a fair and equitable rate and 
for other purposes. 


5. Estimated cost to the Federal Govern- 
ment: 
{By fiscal years, in millions of dollars) 
1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 


0 33 5 W * 
0 3 3 35 V HR 


Basis of estimate. -H. R. 1834 would in- 
crease the federal minimum wage in four 
steps between now and January 1. 1992. The 
new levels would be $3.85 per hour for the 
year beginning January 1, 1989; $4.25 per 
hour for the year beginning January 1, 
1990; $4.65 per hour for the year beginning 
January 1, 1991; and not less than $5.05 per 
hour after December 31, 1991. 

The Office of Personnel Management esti- 
mates that the wage bill for certain support 
personnel on U.S. military bases would in- 
crease by the amounts shown in the table 
above. Currently these workers are paid at 
hourly rates between the $3.35 per hour 
minimum wage and the minimum wage 
rates proposed in H.R. 1834. 

Increasing the minimum wage could also 
increase administrative and enforcement 
caseloads within the Wage and Hours Divi- 
sion of the Employment Standards Adminis- 
tration at the Department of Labor (DOL). 
While this could result in higher costs to 
the federal government, H.R. 1834 provides 
no additional appropriations for this pur- 


pose. 

Additional provisions.—Several other 
amendments to the Fair Labor Standards 
Act are included in H.R. 1834. The small 
business exemption would increase from the 
current level of $362,500 in annual gross 
sales to $500,000. The current tip credit is 40 
percent of the applicable minimum wage, or 
$1.34 out of $3.35 per hour in 1988. This tip 
credit is the maximum amount of tip an em- 
ployer can use to reduce employee wages, 
and still be in compliance with minimum 
wage laws. H.R. 1834 would increase this 
rate to 45 percent during the year beginning 
January 1, 1989 and to 50 percent after De- 
cember 31, 1989. In addition, legislative 
branch employees (except for Members’ per- 
sonal staffs) would now be covered by the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. These amend- 
ments are estimated to have no cost effect 
on the unified federal budget. 

Effects on the economy.—Passage of H.R. 
1834 may result in changes in macroeconom- 
ic variables, particularly in employment 
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levels and the inflation rate. However, be- 
cause of uncertainty surrounding the over- 
all macroeconomic impact of minimum wage 
legislation, and uncertainty over future fed- 
eral monetary policy, this estimate does not 
take into account federal revenue and 
outlay effects of these changes. 

The Congressional Budget Office (CBO) 
estimates that the increases in the mini- 
mum wage contained in H.R. 1834 could 
cause the loss of approximately 250,000 to 
500,000 jobs, or about 0.2 to 0.4 percent of 
total employment. In general, the negative 
impact on employment would be larger in 
the sectors of the economy and the groups 
in the labor force with low wage rates. The 
loss of jobs probably would be minimal in 
durable goods manufacturing and in metro- 
politan areas where labor markets are tight 
and jobs readily available. Among demo- 
graphic groups, the loss of jobs most likely 
would be concentrated among youth, and es- 
pecially among teenagers. 

Increases in the minimum wage also could 
have three principal impacts on inflation. 
First, a “direct” effect as the average hourly 
earnings of workers earning less than the 
new minimum wage were increased to the 
new wage floor. Second, a broader or 
“ripple” effect as other wages were adjusted 
at least partially to retain relative wage dif- 
ferences. Third, a “wage-price-wage” effect, 
as these wage increases caused employers to 
raise prices, which was reflected in turn in 
higher wages. Thus, CBO estimates that 
H.R. 1834 could add about 0.2 to 0.3 percent- 
age points to the annual inflation rate 
during the projection period. 

These estimates are based primarily on a 
review of available economic studies of the 
impact of minimum wages. Because of esti- 
mating difficulties, the estimates should be 
interpreted as no more than rough orders of 
magnitude. These estimates do not include a 
consideration of the small business exemp- 
tion provision in H.R. 1834. 

Currently, the federal minimum wage rate 
is exceeded in 10 jurisdictions (Alaska, Con- 
necticut, District of Columbia, Hawaii, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Minnesota, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Vermont). 
Also, California is scheduled to raise its rate 
from the current federal minimum to $4.25 
per hour in July 1988, and Connecticut’s 
rate will rise from $3.75 an hour to $4.25 an 
hour in October 1988. Therefore, H.R. 1834 
could have less of a macroeconomic impact 
than if all states were at the current federal 
mimimum wage rate. 

6. Estimated cost to State and local Gov- 
ernment: To the extent that state and local 
governments have workers who are paid at 
the current minimum wage or between the 
current minimum wage and the higher rates 
prescribed in H.R. 1834, state and local gov- 
ernment wage costs could increase with pas- 
sage of H.R. 1834. There is no data available 
that allows CBO to estimate the magnitude 
of these costs. However, there are 10 states 
which have set minimum wage levels above 
the federally mandated $3.35 per hour. In 
these states, the new federal minimum wage 
rates could have less of an effect than in 
states in which the minimum wage is at the 
current federal level. 

7. Estimate comparison: None. 

8. Previous CBO estimate: None. 

9. Estimate prepared by: Michael Pogue; 
George Iden. 

10. Estimate approved by: James L. Blum, 
Assistant Director For Budget Analysis. 
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U.S. CONGRESS, 
CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET OFFICE, 
Washington, DC, March 29, 1988. 
Hon. Aucustus F. HAWKINS, 
Chairman, Committee on Education and 
Labor, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: The Congressional 
Budget Office has prepared the attached 
cost estimate for H.R. 1834, the Fair Labor 
Standards Amendments of 1988, as ordered 
reported by the House Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor on March 16, 1988. 

If you wish further details on this esti- 
mate, please call me or have your staff con- 


tact Michael Pogue (226-2820). 
Sincerely, 
JAMES L. BLUM, 
Acting Director. 


CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET OFFICE COST 
ESTIMATE 

1. Bill number: H.R. 1834. 

2. Bill title: Fair Labor Standards Amend- 
ments of 1988. 

3. Bill status: As ordered reported by the 
House Committee on Education and Labor 
on March 16, 1988. 

4. Bill purpose: To amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 to restore the mini- 
mum wage to a fair and equitable rate and 
for other purposes. 

5. Estimated cost to the Federal Govern- 
ment: 


[By fiscal years, in millions of dollars) 
1988 1989 1330 1991 1992 1993 

Estimated: Authorization 
FP nnn l eee e 
Estimated bu e 


Basis of estimate. H.R. 1834 would in- 
crease the federal minimum wage in four 
steps between now and January 1. 1992. The 
new levels would be $3.85 per hour for the 
year beginning January 1, 1989; $4.25 per 
hour for the year beginning January 1, 
1990; $4.65 per hour for the year beginning 
January 1, 1991; and not less than $5.05 per 
hour after December 31, 1991. 

The Office of Personnel Management esti- 
mates that the wage bill for certain support 
personnel on U.S. military bases would in- 
crease by the amounts shown in the table 
above. Currently these workers are paid at 
hourly rates between the $3.35 per hour 
minimum wage and the minimum wage 


caseloads within the Wage and Hours Divi- 
sion of the Employment Standards Adminis- 
tration at the Department of Labor (DOL). 
While this could result in higher costs to 
the federal government, H.R. 1834 provides 
no additional appropriations for this pur- 


pose. 

Additional provisions.—Several other 
amendments to the Fair Labor Standards 
Act are included in H.R. 1834. The small 
business exemption would increase from the 
current level of $362,500 in annual gross 
sales to $500,000. The current tip credit is 40 
percent of the applicable minimum wage, or 
$1.34 out of $3.35 per hour in 1988. This tip 
credit is the maximum amount of tips an 
employer can use to reduce employee wages, 
and still be in compliance with minimum 
wage laws. H.R. 1834 would increase this 
rate to 45 percent during the year beginning 
January 1, 1989 and to 50 percent after De- 
cember 31, 1989. In addition, legislative 
branch employees (except for Members’ per- 
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sonal staffs) would now be covered by the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. These amend- 
ments are estimated to have no cost effect 
on the unified federal budget. 

6. Estimated cost to State and local gov- 
ernment: To the extent that state and local 
governments have workers who are paid at 
the current minimum wage or between the 
current minimum wage and the higher rates 
prescribed in H.R. 1834, state and local gov- 
ernment wage costs could increase with pas- 
sage of H.R. 1834. There is no data available 
that allows CBO to estimate the magnitude 
of these costs. Currently, state minimum 
wage rates exceed the federal level in 10 ju- 
risdictions (Alaska, Connecticut, District of 
Columbia, Hawaii, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
and Vermont). Also, California is scheduled 
to raise its rate from the current federal 
minimum to $4.25 per hour in July 1988, 
and Connecticut’s rate will rise from $3.75 
an hour to $4.25 an hour in October 1988. In 
these states, the new federal minimum wage 
rates could have less of an effect than in 
states in which the minimum wage is at the 
current federal level. 

7. Estimate comparison: None. 

8. Previous CBO estimate: None. 

9. Estimate prepared by: Michael Pogue. 

10. Estimate approved by: James L. Blum, 
Assistant Director for Budget Analysis. 


{From the Congressional Quarterly Weekly 
Report, Apr. 16, 1988] 
(By Macon Morehouse) 


As House members brace for battle over a 
Democratic-sponsored minimum-wage bill 
(HR 1834—H Rept 100-560), a controversy is 
bubbling in the background over cost esti- 
mates for the measure. 

The Congressional Budget Office (CBO), 
which has always prided itself on its non- 
partisan, professional assessments of eco- 
nomic issues, prepared not one but two “of- 
ficial” cost estimates for HR 1834. While 
both cited the same probable costs to the 
states and the federal government, only the 
first discussed the measure’s likely impact 
on the economy at large. 

It concluded that the projected increase in 
the minimum wage, from $3.35 to $5.05 over 
four years, could lead to higher prices on 
consumer goods and the loss of nearly 
500,000 jobs. 

That report, dated March 25, barely saw 
the light of day before it was superseded 
March 29 by a second version, which omit- 
ted any reference to the bill’s effect on the 
economy. 

According to Michael Pogue, who pre- 
pared both CBO estimates, staffers on the 
Education and Labor Committee had specif- 
ically requested a discussion of the bill’s 
impact on the economy. In fact, in the cover 
letter accompanying the original estimate, 
acting CBO Director James L. Blum wrote, 
“At the request of several committee mem- 
bers, the estimate also includes a discussion 
of the possible impact of HR 1834 on the 
economy.” 

The majority staff, Pogue said, then de- 
cided they didn’t want it,” and a second 
report—minus the impact assessment—was 
sent to the committee. 

James M. Jeffords of Vermont, ranking 
Republican on the Education and Labor 
Committee, corroborated Pogue’s story. 
“We requested certain information. . . But 
when the majority got to take a look at it, 
they didn’t like the looks of it, so it got de- 
leted,” he said. 

Susan McGuire, the committee’s majority 
staff director, gave a different account. 
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“They [CBO] provided information which 
was not requested,” she said. 

Committee Chairman Augustus F. Haw- 
kins, D-Calif., also laid the blame at CBO's 
doorstep, saying, “I don’t think CBO per- 
formed well in the matter at all.” 

Nobody would say why the economic 
impact was deleted from the final CBO esti- 
mate, although McGuire said the House 
rules require an estimate only of a meas- 
ure’s cost to the federal government. 

“It may be that the committee didn’t like 
the answers we gave,” said CBO’s Blum. “I 
think they were hoping it would have less of 
an impact.” 

Rudolph G. Penner said that during his 
tenure as CBO director (1983-87), “there 
were a lot of revised cost estimates.” Howev- 
er, when asked whether revisions ever in- 
cluded getting rid of an entire section of the 
estimate, Penner declined to comment. 

Although Jeffords, as ranking committee 
Republican, normally receives CBO esti- 
mates as a matter of course, it took his aides 
three tries to obtain a copy of the March 25 
report from CBO. 

Jeffords was reluctant to discuss the inci- 
dent in detail. But he did say that the first 
report had been “kind of shunted aside, 
shall we say.” 

Other GOP sources, however, speculated 
darkly that the incident presaged a “‘politici- 
zation” of CBO, which has been without a 
permanent director since Penner resigned in 
March 1987. Senate Budget Committee lead- 
ers have reportedly blocked the choice fa- 
vored by the House Democratic leaders— 
Van Doorn Ooms, the chief economist of 
the House Budget Committee—believing he 
would favor the House and the Democrats, 
damaging CBO's status as a nonpartisan 
agency, 


[From the Washington Times, Apr. 27, 
1988] 


LAUNDERED DATA From CBO? 
(By Warren Brookes) 


The unwillingness of House Speaker 
James Wright to name a new Congressional 
Budget Office director (the post has been 
open since March 1987), other than an un- 
acceptably partisan hack, has given rise to 
the suspicion that the speaker is, as one 
congressman put it, “trying to turn CBO 
from an independent voice to a kind of 
Democratic Pravda.” 

This suspicion was reinforced last month 
when the CBO was forced by House leader- 
ship to withdraw and bury a March 25 
report which showed that the proposed rise 
in the minimum wage to $5.05 an hour by 
1991 (H.R. 1834) would hurt the economy 
far more than anyone had predicted: 

“H.R. 1834 would cause the loss of ap- 
proximately 250,000 to 500,000 jobs, or 
about 0.2 to 0.4 percent of total employ- 
ment. In general, the negative impact on 
employment would be larger in the sectors 
of the economy and the groups in the labor 
force with low wage rates. 

“Among demographic groups, the loss of 
jobs most likely would be concentrated 
among youth, and especially teen-agers.” 

In other words, CBO was confirming what 
economists have long demonstrated statisti- 
cally—namely that the minimum wage will 
ca hurt the poor and younger workers 
most. 

CBO’s March 25 analysis went on to say of 
the minimum wage bill, “H.R. 1834 could 
add about 0.2 to 0.3 percentage points to the 
— inflation rate during the projection 
pe ” 
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This report from the supposedly nonparti- 
san and professional congressional agency 
was obviously a potentially devastating blow 
to a bill already in trouble in the House. 

It confirmed a University of Chicago 
study just released that shows that the big- 
gest job losers due to the proposed rise in 
the minimum wage would be the Southern 
states. (See table.) 

Since these are exactly the predominantly 
Democratic congressional states the leader- 
ship needs to secure passage of the touchy 
bill, the CBO’s confirmation of serious job 
losses could have been fatal to the bill—and 
may still be. 

As CBO’s initial letter put it, “the loss of 
jobs would be minimal in durable goods 
manufacturing and in metropolitan areas 
where labor markets are tight and jobs are 
readily available’—in other words, in areas 
where support for raising the minimum 
wage as a means of leveraging up the higher 
union pay scales (not helping the poor) is al- 
ready solid. 

But Sun Belt states with their predomi- 
nantly non-durable goods, lower-wage indus- 
tries would be savaged, with job losses that 
could rise to 122,000 in Florida, more than 
81,000 in Georgia and more than 78,000 in 
North Carolina. 

Small wonder that when this report first 
went out, its author, economist Michael 
Pogue, was (he said) told that “the majority 
staff (of the Education and Labor Commit- 
tee) then decided they didn’t want it,” and 
according to the April 16 issue of Congres- 
sional Quarterly, a “second report—minus 
the economic impact assessment—was sent 
to the committee.” 

So, on March 29, a new letter and report 
were issued, deleting all reference to the 
negative economic assessment—and no fur- 
ther copies of the March 25 letter and 
report were even available to the press, or to 
members of Congress. 

This obvious tampering with CBO's analy- 
sis has caused great consternation among 
both Republicans and Democrats, who see 
this as deliberate abuse of the CBO’s offices 


for partisan purposes. 

As ranking minority member of the Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee Rep. James 
Jeffords of Vermont complained, “We re- 
quested certain information.. But when 
the majority got to take a look at it they 
didn’t like the looks of it, so it got deleted.” 

Indeed, the cover letter of the March 29 
version even deleted the following state- 
ment from the March 25 version: “At the re- 
quest of several committee members, the es- 
timate also include a discussion of the possi- 
ble impact of H.R. 1834 on the economy.” 

This allowed Susan McGuire, the Ed- 
Labor committee’s majority staff director, 
to tell CQ, “They [CBO] provided informa- 
tion which was not requested,” when, of 
course it had been specifically requested by 
Mr. Jeffords and House Minority Leader 
Robert Michel, among others. 

Committee Chairman Augustus Hawkins, 
Democrat of California, even blamed CBO 
for going beyond its mandate, saying, “I 
don’t think CBO performed well in the 
matter, at all.” 

Of course the only problem with the per- 
formance” is that as Acting CBO Director 
James Blum put it to CQ, “the committee 
didn’t like the answers we gave. I think they 
were hoping it [the minimum wage hike] 
would have less of an impact.” 

This whole episode is suspiciously reminis- 
cent of a similar situation last June 9 when 
Mr. Wright stopped the presentation to the 
House Banking Committee of a powerful 
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report by the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board on widespread corruption and crime 
in the Texas savings and loan industry, just 
as the report was about to be delivered by 
FHLBB’s William K. Black. 

That report has never been presented to 
Congress—even as its finding are being rou- 
tinely vindicated by federal indictments of 
Mr. Wright's own S&L banking cronies in 
Texas. 

The minimum-wage report fiasco is only 
the latest in a vicious cycle of venality and 
sleaze now engulfing Congress. 


MINIMUM WAGE-RELATED JOB LOSSES 
[Effects of rise from $3.35 to $4.65) 


By 1991 


CCC 


[From the Wall Street Journal, May 3, 
19881 


MINIMUM WAGE, Maximum COVER-UP 


“ue of the most frequently used phrases 

Washington is “the nonpartisan Congres- 

a0 0 Budget Office.” It look as if we can 

all drop the “non-partisan” pose. An embar- 

rassing incident suggests that the CBO is 

being pulled into the expanding empire of 
the House Democratic leadership. 

The Congressional Budget Office was 
asked recently to assess the impact of a cur- 
rent bill hiking the minimum wage from 
$3.35 to $5.05. The bill’s outcome is uncer- 
tain, but the Democratic leadership has 
been pushing hard for an election-year vote 
that would force the people who don't agree 
with them (Republicans, Southern Demo- 
crats, various moderates“) to vote against 
what is sometimes thought to be a Mom- 
and-apple-pie issue. The CBO, however, con- 
cluded that raising the minimum wage 
would push up consumer prices and cause 
the loss of as many as 500,000 jobs. That 
conclusion is hardly novel. Almost all econo- 
mists agree that minimum-wage laws de- 
stroy jobs and hurt younger workers, espe- 
cially the poor. What is news is that some 
House Democratic staffers, unhappy with 
the CBO's analysis, have suppressed this 
report. A second version issued four days 
later omitted any reference to the bill's 
effect on the economy. 

The initial three-page CBO report was 
sent to the House Education and Labor 
Committee on March 25. It included an esti- 
mate of the minimum-wage bill’s cost to the 
federal government as well as a discussion 
of its impact on the economy that, accord- 
ing to Acting CBO Director James Blum, 
had been requested by the committee's 
staff. 

The report concluded that increasing the 
minimum wage by the amounts indicated in 
the bill “could cause the loss of approxi- 
mately 250,000 to 500,000 jobs” and add 
“about 0.2 to 0.3 percentage points to the 
annual inflation rate.” Job losses would be 
concentrated in “the groups in the labor 
force with low wage rates . . . and especially 
among teen-agers.” If made public, the 
report obviously would have been a slap in 
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the face to the bill’s liberal sponsors and 
might have swayed several votes. 

CBO's Michael Pogue, the co-author of 
the report, says that “the majority staff of 
the committee then decided they didn’t 
want it” and asked for a second version. So 
on March 29, a new report—shorter by a 
third and minus all reference to the bill’s 
impact on unemployment and inflation— 
was issued by CBO. 

The original March 25 report then seemed 
to vanish. Rep. James Jeffords, the ranking 
Republican on the Education and Labor 
Committee, is supposed to routinely receive 
CBO estimates, But when his staff members 
learned of the report’s existence, CBO told 
them that they couldn’t have it. It took 
three attempts for Rep. Jeffords to obtain a 
copy. When it finally came to light, the ac- 
companying cover letter indicated a copy 
we supposed to have been given to him all 

ong. 

Rep. Jeffords confirmed Mr. Pogue's ac- 
count in an interview with Congressional 
Quarterly, “We requested certain informa- 
tion but when the majority finally got to 
take a look at it they didn’t like the looks of 
it, so it got deleted.” 

Committee Democrats are stonewalling 
the issue. Susan McGuire, the committee’s 
majority staff director, claims that “CBO 
provided information which was not re- 
quested.” Rep. Augustus Hawkins, the com- 
mittee chairman, also blames the CBO for 
going beyond its mandate, telling Congres- 
sional Quarterly, “I don’t think CBO per- 
formed well in the matter, at all.” CBO 
Acting Director Blum remembers matters 
differently: “The committee didn’t like the 
answers we gave and I think they were 
hoping the minimum wage hike would have 
less of an impact.” 

The CBO was created to serve as Con- 
gress’s fiscal umpire. Partisan tampering 
with reports that are the basis of Congress’s 
deliberations on public policy is an abuse of 
power. “CBO is supposed to give us the 
facts,” says Rep. Thomas Petri, a moderate 
Wisconsin Republican. “It is not supposed 
to be a propaganda arm of the House lead- 
ership.” 

But that may be just what House Speaker 
Jim Wright wants to be. The key post of 
CBO director has been vacant for more 
than 13 months, largely because Speaker 
Wright insists on backing a candidate who 
Senate Budget Committee leaders fear 
would tilt in favor of the House’s more liber- 
al spending priorities. People wonder why 
the political process in Washington works so 
poorly now. Incidents such as this offer an 
explanation. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. PETRI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
subject of my special order this 
evening. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
WoLpPeE). Is there objection to the re- 
aa of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin? 

There was no objection. 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Kyu (at the request of Mr. 
Micuet), from 5:30 p.m. to 7 p.m. 
today, on account of medical reasons. 

Mr. Yates (at his own request), for 
May 4, May 5, and possibly May 6, on 
account of illness. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to address the House, following the 
legislative program and any special 
orders heretofore entered, was granted 


to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Perri) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr. SwINDaALL, for 60 minutes, today. 

Mr. Dornan of California, for 5 min- 
utes, today. 

Mr. Burton of Indiana, for 5 min- 
utes, today. 

Mr. Fretps, for 60 minutes, on May 
10. 
(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. GONAZALEZ) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr. Hussar, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. St Germain, for 5 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. Annunzio, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Boran, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER, for 5 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. Coteman of Texas, for 5 min- 
utes, today. 

Mr. SLATTERY, for 60 minutes, on 
June 6. 

Mr. WoLrre, for 60 minutes, on May 
10. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to revise and extend remarks was 
granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Perri) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. WELDON in three instances. 

Mrs. MORELLA, 

Mr. CLINGER. 

Mr. THomas of California. 

Mr. GREEN. 

Mr. HORTON. 

Mr. GILMAN. 

Mr. MCDADE. 

Mr. GALLEGLY. 

Mr. Crane in eight instances. 

Mr. LIGHTFOOT. 

Mr. Younc of Florida. 

Mr. Kemp in two instances. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. GonzaLez) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 
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Mr. COELHO. 

Mr. FLoro in two instances. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. 

Mr. CARDIN. 

Mr. DARDEN. 

Mr. BERMAN. 

Mr. DOWNEY. 

Mr. SYNAR. 

Mr. MILLER of California. 

Mr. RANGEL. 

Mr. Morrison of Connecticut in 
three instances. 

Mr. Frost in three instances. 

Ms. PELOSI. 

Mr. Forp of Michigan. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. PETRI. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 8 o’clock and 45 minutes 
p.m.) under its previous order, the 
House adjourned until Thursday, May 
5, 1988, at 10 a.m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


3558. A letter from the Acting Director, 
The Wilson Center, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to authorize appropria- 
tions for the Woodrow Wilson International 
Center for Scholars’ Endowment Challenge 
Fund, pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 1110; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

3559. A letter from the Secretary of De- 
fense, transmitting a copy of the Depart- 
ment’s “Report on Allied Contributions to 
the Common defense”, pursuant to 22 
U.S.C. 1928 nt; jointly, to the Committees 
on Armed Services and Foreign Affairs. 

3560. A letter from the Secretary of 
Transportation, transmitting the ninth 
annual report on administration of the off- 
shore oil pollution compensation fund, pur- 
suant to 43 U.S.C. 1824; jointly, to the Com- 
mittees on Interior and Insular Affairs and 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

3561. A letter form the General Counsel, 
Department of Transportation, transmitting 
copies of the fiscal year 1989 budget re- 
quests of the Federal Aviation Administra- 
tion to the Department, including requests 
for facilities and equipment and research, 
engineering, and development, pursuant to 
49 U.S.C. app. 2205(f); jointly, to the Com- 
mittees on Public Works and Transporta- 
tion and Science, Space and Technology. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 

Mrs. SCHROEDER: Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. H.R. 4318. A bill to 
improve the administration of the personnel 
systems of the General Accounting Office; 
with an amendment (Rept. 100-599, Pt. 1). 
Ordered to be printed. 
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Mr. FASCELL: Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. H.J. Res. 493. Resolution disapproving 
the 1988 certification by the President with 
respect to Bolivia under section 481(h) of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961. (Rept. 
100-601, Pt. 1). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. FASCELL: Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. H.J. Res. 495. Resolution disapproving 
the 1988 certification by the President with 
respect to Paraguay under section 481(h) of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961. (Rept. 
100-602, Pt. 1). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. FASCELL. Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. H.J. Res. 497. Resolution disapproving 
the 1988 certification by the President with 
respect to Peru under section 481(h) of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961. (Rept. 100- 
603, Pt. 1). Ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. MAZZOLI: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R. 4363. A bill for the relief of Ivan 
Lendl. (Rept. 100-596). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. MAZZOLI: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R. 3925. A bill for the relief of Gagik 
Barseghian. (Rept. 100-597). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. MAZZOLI: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R. 446. A bill for the relief of Jens- 
Peter Berndt. (Rept. 100-598). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 


REPORTED BILLS 
SEQUENTIALLY REFERRED 


Under clause 5 of rule X, bills and 
reports were delivered to the Clerk for 
printing, and bills referred as follows: 


Mr. UDALL: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 1516. A bill to require 
annual appropriations of funds necessary to 
support timber management and resource 
conservation on the Tongass National 
Forest; with amendments; referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture for a period 
ending not later than June 10, 1988 for con- 
sideration of such provisions of the bill and 
amendments as fall within the jurisdiction 
of that committee pursuant to clause 1(a), 
rule X. (Rept. 100-600, Pt. 1). Ordered to be 
printed. 


PUBLIC BILL AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 
4 of rule XXII, public bills and resolu- 
tions were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: 

H.R, 4523. A bill to restore the occupation- 
al tax on small retail beer dealers to $24; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ASPIN: 

H.R. 4524. A bill to increase the dollar 
amount of defense authorizations for fiscal 
year 1988 that are subject to transfer for 
new purposes pursuant to law, and for other 
puranen, to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ces. 


By Mr. BRENNAN: 
H.R. 4525. A bill to designate the U.S. 
Courthouse located at 156 Federal Street in 
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Portland, ME, as the Edward Thaxter Gig- 
noux United States Courthouse’; to the 
Committee on Public Works and Transpor- 
tation. 

By Mr. ANDREWS (for himself, Mr. 
Mrazek, Mr. Lewis of Georgia, Mr. 
CLARKE, Mr. MONTGOMERY, Mr. Bus- 
TAMANTE, Mr. SHAw, Mr. WILSON, Mr. 
COLEMAN of Texas, Mr. Tauzin, Mr. 
RICHARDSON, Mr. KASTENMEIER, Mr. 
SKEEN, Mr. BEILENSON, Mr. DORNAN 
of California, Mr. STARK, Mr. Frost, 
Mr. FIELDS, Mrs. KENNELLY, Mr. DE 
Luco, Mr. LIPINSKI, Mr. CHAPMAN, 
Mr. STENHOLM, and Mr. SLATTERY): 

H.R. 4526. A bill to provide for the addi- 
tion of approximately 600 acres to the Ma- 
nassas National Battlefield Park; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. ANNUNZIO (for himself and 
Mr. HILER) (both by request): 

H.R. 4527. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions for the U.S, Mint, for fiscal years 1989 
and 1990, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Banking, Finance and Urban 
Affairs, 

By Mr. BARNARD (for himself and 
Mr. GUARINI): 

H.R. 4528. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 to provide that infor- 
mation returns shall be filed with the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service with respect to inter- 
est, dividends, royalties, and certain other 
amounts paid to corporations; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BARTON of Texas (for him- 
self and Mr, Leland): 

H.R. 4529. A bill extending permission for 
the President's Commission on White House 
Fellows to accept certain donations; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. COLEMAN of Texas (for him- 
self and Mr. LELAND): 

H.R. 4530. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to direct the Secretary 
of Health and Human Services to reimburse 
physicians and medical facilities which give 
emergency treatment to certain undocu- 
mented aliens and alien commuter workers; 
to the Committee on Energy and Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. CRANE: 

H.R. 4531. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 to provide that serv- 
ice performed for an elementary or second- 
ary school operated primarily for religious 
purposes is exempt from the Federal unem- 
ployment tax; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Michigan: 

H.R. 4532. A bill to provide that surplus 
dairy products should be provided to carry 
out the Temporary Emergency Food Assist- 
ance Program before certain dairy export 
programs to extend such dairy export pro- 
grams, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. KASTENMEIER: 

H.R. 4533. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions for fiscal year 1989 to the Legal Serv- 
ices Corporation to carry out the Legal 
Services Corporation Act, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LIGHTFOOT: 

. 4534. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 to permit taxpayers 
to elect to pay tax shown on return in in- 
stallments and to authorize the Secretary to 
enter into installment agreements, to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RODINO (for himself, Mr. 
MONTGOMERY, Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT, 
Mr. Sotomon, Mr. Rog, Mr. RINALDO, 
Mr. FLoRrIo, Mr. HUGHES, Mr. COUR- 
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TER, Mr. GUARINI, Mr. Dwyer of 
New Jersey, Mrs. Roukema, Mr. 
Saxton, Mr. TORRICELLI, Mr. GALLO, 
and Mr. SMITH of New Jersey): 

H.R. 4535. A bill to designate the outpa- 
tient clinic of the Veterans’ Administration 
to be located on New Jersey State Route 70 
in Brick Township, NJ, as the “James J. 
Howard Veterans’ Outpatient Clinic”; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. WEBER (for himself, Mr. 
Davis of Illinois, Mr. Garcta, Mr. 
GranDy, Mr. GUNDERSON, Mr. 
HorLoway, Mr. JOHNSON of South 
Dakota, Mr. LAGOMARSINO, Mr. 
DONALD E. LUKENS, Mr. PENNY, Mr. 
OBERSTAR, and Mr. STANGELAND): 

H.R. 4536. A bill to amend the Food Secu- 
rity Act of 1985 to require the Secretary of 
Agriculture to use multiyear set-asides to es- 
tablish wildlife habitats and feeding areas; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. WYLIE: 

H.R. 4537. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army to carry out a flood con- 
trol project on the Scioto River at West Co- 
lumbus, OH; to the Committee on Public 
Works and Transportation. 

By Mr. GILMAN (for himself, Mr. 
LELAND, and Mr. EMERSON): 

H.J. Res. 563. Joint resolution designating 
October 16, 1988, as “World Food Day”; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

H. Con. Res. 293. Concurrent resolution 
correcting the enrollment of the bill H.R. 3; 
considered and agreed to. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, 


357. The SPEAKER presented a memorial 
of the Senate of the State of Illinois, rela- 
tive to the amnesty period for applying for 
temporary legal residence; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


Mr. MORRISON of Washington intro- 
duced a bill (H.R. 4538) to permit reim- 
bursement of relocation expenses of Wil- 
liam D. Morger; which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, spon- 
sors were added to public bills and res- 
olutions as follows: 


H.R. 995: Mr. Dowpy of Mississippi. 

H.R. 1270: Mr. Hansen, Mr. RANGEL, 
KILDEE, Mr. Grant, Mrs. KENNELLY, 
Lowry of Washington, Ms. KAPTUR, 
Roprino, Mr. DeFazio, Mr. McDape, 
Oxuey, Mr. SIKORSKI, Mr. MATSUI, 
LEHMAN of Florida, Mr. MILLER of Washing- 
ton, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. HALL of Ohio, Mr. PER- 
KINS, Mr. MILLER of Ohio, Mr. KLECZKA, Mr. 


Gorpon, Mr. BORSKI, 
North Carolina, Mr. Sistsky, Mr. STANGE- 
LAND, Mr. TALLON, Mr. TAUKE, Mr. SPENCE, 
Mr. WALGREN, Mr. WHITTEN, Mr. Bonror, 
Mr. ViscLtosky, Mr. Fuster, Mr. Gaypos, 
Mr. Gray of Illinois, and Mr. MURPHY. 

H.R. 1801: Mr. ROBINSON, Mr. ATKINS, Mr. 
Hayes of Illinois, and Mr. WISE. 
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H.R. 1808: Mr. GLICKMAN. 

H.R. 2762: Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. LEVINE of 
California, Mr. Manton, Mr. Fuster, Mrs. 
MORELLA, and Mr. EMERSON. 

H.R. 2944: Mr. SMITH of Florida. 

H.R. 3215: Mr. Frost. 

H.R. 3294: Mr. THomas A. LuKen, Mr. 
GOODLING, Mr. CHANDLER, Mrs. CoLiins, Mr. 
FOGLIETTA, and Mr. MARKEY. 

H.R. 3455: Mr. SMITH of New Jersey, Mr. 
CROCKETT, and Mr. RANGEL. 

H.R. 3565: Mr. Vento. 

H.R. 3588: Mr. Rog, Mr. Garcia, and Mr. 
TORRES. 

H.R. 3628: Mr. ANTHONY, Mr. STENHOLM, 
Mr. Morrison of Washington, Mr. SMITH of 
New Jersey, Mr. LEWIS of California, Mr. 
HASTERT, and Mr, GLICKMAN. 

H.R. 3635: Mr. Hottoway, Mr. THOMAS of 
Georgia, and Mr. Row AND of Georgia. 

H.R. 3646: Mr. Carper, Mr. SMITH of New 
Hampshire, Mr. ULLI, Mrs. Lioyp, Mr. 
GINGRICH, Mr. Sunpquist, Miss SCHNEIDER, 
and Mr. MoaKLey. 

H.R. 3723: Mr. DE LA GATEN A Mr. SKELTON, 
Mr. Mr. CHENEY, MARLENEE, 
Mr. MATSUI, Mr. eae and Mr. 


STUMP. 

H.R. 3766: Mr. VENTO, Mr. Conyers, Mr. 
Evans, and Ms. PELOSI. 

H.R. 3791: Mr. Ray, Mr. WọLre, Mr. 
Sxacos, and Mr. Fazio. 

H.R. 3892: Mrs. VucANovicH and Mr. Mc- 
MiLLAN of North Carolina. 

H.R. 3893: Mr. CourTER. 

H.R. 3907: Mrs. Boxer, Mr. FIeLDs, Mr. 
Barton of Texas, and Mr. RHODES. 

H.R. 4002: Mr. LENT. 

H.R. 4008: Mr. LOTT. 

H.R. 4036: Mr. CHAPMAN. 

H.R. 4074: Mr. Gray of Illinois. 

H.R. 4083: Mr. MINETA. 

H.R. 4190: Mr. SYNAR, Mrs. BENTLEY, Mr. 
Towns, Mrs. CoLLINs, and Mr. Rox. 

H.R. 4192: Mr. CLINGER, Mr. Kemp, Mr. 
GEPHARDT, Mr. BUNNING, Mr. HuGHEs, Mr. 
Upton, Mr. Mack, Mr. McEwen, Mr. GALLO, 
Mr. Moaktey, Mr. KOLTER, Mr. HANSEN, 
Mrs. LLOYD, Mrs. SCHROEDER, Mr. WoLrF, Mr. 
WILSON, Mr. Akaka, Mr. Saxton, Mr. MoL- 
INARI, Mr. TAYLOR, Mr. BALLENGER, Mr. HAM- 
MERSCHMIDT, Mr. STANGELAND, Mr, MILLER of 
Ohio, Mr. COBLE, Mr. Tauzin, Mr. BATEMAN, 
Mr. CALLAHAN, Mr. Parris, Mrs. BENTLEY, 
Mr. KLECZKA, and Mr. GORDON. 

H.R. 4212: Mr. GREEN. 

H.R. 4270: Mr. LELAND, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. 
Drxon, Mr. BONKER, Mr. Brown of Califor- 
nia, Mr. Gruman, Mr. Gray of Pennsylvania, 
Ms. PELOSI, Mr. DeFazio, Mr. JEFForDs, Mr. 
FEIGHAN, Mrs. Roukema, and Mr. BUSTA- 


MANTE. 

H.R. 4373: Mr. ALEXANDER, Mr. LELAND, 
Mr. BUECHNER, Mr. Hover, Mrs. Boxer, Mr. 
Levin of Michigan, Mr. CHAPMAN, and Mr. 
DE LA GARZA, 

H.R. 4403: Mr. Weiss, Mr. WuHeat, Mr. 
Hayes of Illinois, Mrs. KENNELLY, Mr. 
AvuCorn, Mr. Torres, Mr. KASTENMEIER, Mr. 
Morrison of Connecticut, Mr. KENNEDY, 
Mr. Moopy, Mr. Roprno, and Mr. Towns. 

H.R. 4420: Mr. Dornan of California, Mr. 
WortTLEy, Mr. DeFazio, Mr. LAGOMARSINO, 
Mr. SMITH of New Hampshire, Mr. BARTON 
of Texas, Mr. Owens of New York, Mr. 
NixLsox of Utah, and Mr. UPTON. 

H.R. 4433: Mr. CLINGER. 

H.R. 4516: Mr. Jerrorps, Mr. COLEMAN of 
Missouri, and Mr. WILLIAMs. 

H.J. Res. 138: Mr. MAVROULES. 

H.J. Res. 315: Mr. Lantos and Mr. 
WILson. 

H.J. Res. 378: Mr. MILLER of Washington, 
Mr. Donatp E. LUKENS, Mr. LIGHTFOOT, Mr. 
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Lewts of California, Mr. ROWLAND of Geor- 
gia, Mrs. SAIKI, Mr. SCHULZE, Mr. SKELTON, 
Mr. SmitH of New Hampshire, Mr. STRAT- 
ton, Mr. Stump, Mr. Sweeney, Mr. SYNAR, 
Mr. Tavzrn, Mr. TAYLOR, Mr. THOMAS of 
Georgia, Mr. WELDON, Mr. WHITTAKER, Mr. 
Younc of Alaska, Mr. Hens, Mr. GING- 
RICH, Mr. REGULA, Mr. CHANDLER, Mr. COLE- 
MAN of Missouri, Mr. Cooper, Mr. DERRICK, 
Mr. Espy, Mr. FAWELL, Mr. Gexas, Mr. 
Gray of Illinois, Mr. GUARINI, Mr. Harris, 
Mr. HASTERT, Mr. HEFLEY, Mr. HERTEL, Mr. 
HUNTER, Mr. Hurro, Mrs. JOHNSON of Con- 
necticut, Mr. PICKETT, Mr. LOTT, Mr. DE LA 


BILIRAKIS, Mr. BLILEY, Mr. BUECHNER, Mr. 
Carr, Mr. CLINGER, Mr. COBLE, Mr. Co: 

of Texas, Mr. Courter, Mr. Crarc, Mr. DAN- 
NEMEYER, Mr. DREIER of California, Mr. 
KOLBE, Mr. HUCKABY, Mr. HOUGHTON, Mr. 
HEFNER, Mr. HANSEN, Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT, 
Mr. HALL of Ohio, Mr. GREGG, Mr. GUNDER- 
son, Mr. GALLEGLY, Mr. Epwarps of Oklaho- 
ma, Mr. Rosrnson, Mr. RHopeEs, Mr. RA- 
VENEL, Mr. PURSELL, Mr. PETRI, Mr. PERKINS, 
Mr. PasHayan, Mr. Parris, Mr. OXLEY, Mr. 
Owens of Utah, Ms. Oakar, and Mr. MONT- 
GOMERY. 

H.J. Res. 398: Mr. Perri, Mr. FIELDS, Mr. 
Daus, Mr. Parris, Mr, SKEEN, Mr. TRAXLER, 
Mr. GoopLING, and Mr. EMERSON. 

H.J. Res. 438: Mr. RANGEL and Mr. OWENS 
of Utah. 

H.J. Res. 452: Mr. GRANT and Mr. 


ScHUETTE. 

H.J. Res. 458: Mr. MCDADE, Mr. Burton of 
Indiana, Mr. Frost, Mr. GUNDERSON, Mr. 
BROOMFIELD, Mr. KASTENMEIER, Mr. LANTOS, 
Mr. HASTERT, Mr. LANCASTER, Mr. BATEMAN, 
Mr. AsrIx, Mr. ARCHER, Mr, BUECHNER, and 
Mr. MARKEY. 
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H.J. Res. 476: Mr. QUILLEN, Mr. BORSKI, 
— LIPINSKI, Mr. Yates, and Mr. LEACH of 

owa. 

H.J. Res. 478: Ms. PELOSI, Mr. Weiss, Mr. 
Hayes of Louisiana, Mr. Horton, Ms. 
KAPTUR, Mrs. BENTLEY, Mr. Roprno, Mr. 
CLEMENT, Mr. LEHMAN of Florida, Mr. Frost, 
Mr. HocHBRUECKNER, Mr. Goop.inc, Mr. DE- 
Fazio, Mr. Waxman, Mr. Jones of North 
Carolina, Mr. Vento, Mr. HuGuHes, Mr. Haw- 
KINS, Mr. KANJORSKI, Mr. Dyson, Mr. DIN- 
GELL, Mr. Spence, Mr. DARDEN, Mr, STANGE- 
LAND, Mrs. BYRON, Mr. HOYER, Mr. ANDER- 
son, Mr. BERMAN, Mr. Braccr, Mr. BOUCHER, 
Mr. BROOMFIELD, Mr. BUSTAMANTE, Mr. 
CARDIN, Mr. Carper, Mr. COLEMAN of Texas, 
Mrs. CoLLINS, Mr. DE Ludo, Mr. Dicks, Mrs. 
Lioyp, Mr. Dowpy of Mississippi, Mr. 
Duncan, Mr. ERDREICH, Mr. Fauntroy, Mr. 
FRENZEL, Mr. GUARINI, Mr. GUNDERSON, Mr. 
HALL of Texas, Mr. HEFNER, Mr. HENRY, Mr. 
IRELAND, Mr. KOLTER, Mr. LANCASTER, Mr. 
Leaca of Iowa, Mr. Lewts of California, Mr. 
McEwen, Mr. McMILLEN of Maryland, Mr. 
Manton, Mr. Matsui, Mr. MILLER of Ohio, 
Mr. MurPrHY, Ms. Oakar, Mr. Conyers, Mr. 
Levin of Michigan, Mr. Owens of New 
York, Mr. PERKINS, Mr. PURSELL, Mr. RICH- 
ARDSON, Mr. ROBINSON, Mr. PasHAYAN, Mr. 
Savace, Mr. CAMPBELL, Mr. STAGGERS, Mr. 
STOKES, Mr. TAUKE, Mr. TAYLOR, Mr. TRAX- 
LER, Mr. VALENTINE, Mr. WALGREN, Mr. 
YATRON, Mr. HANSEN, Mr. NATCHER, Mr. 
Wore, Mr. Drxon, Mr. Forn of Michigan, 
Mr. Rocers, Mrs. VUCANOVICH, Mr. PEPPER, 
Mrs, KENNELLY, Mr. Yates, Mr. Sago, and 
Mr. MILLER of California. 

H.J. Res. 485: Mr. Cooper, Mr. Duncan, 
Mr. Jones of Tennessee, Mr. MacKay, Mr. 
Spratt, and Mr. TALLON. 

H.J. Res. 504: Mr. McEwen, Mr. SISISKY, 
Mr. Bontor of Michigan, Mr. Mazzoui, Mr. 
SmITH of New Hampshire, Mr. VANDER JAGT, 
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Mr. Kotter, Mr. Grant, Mr. Forp of Michi- 
gan, and Mr. Frost. 

H.J. Res. 542: Mr. LUNGREN and Ms. 
PELOSI. 

H.J. Res. 553: Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT, Mr. 
Cray, and Mr. FAUNTROY. 

H. Con, Res. 11: Ms. Snowe. 

H. Con. Res. 19: Mrs. MEYERS of Kansas. 

H. Con. Res. 239: Mr. WaxMAN and Mr. 
SmrrH of New Hampshire. 

H. Con. Res. 253: Mr. ACKERMAN, Ms. 
PeLosi, Mr. Gray of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Grant, Mr. Fauntroy, Mr. Hoyer, Mr. 
Jones of North Carolina, Mrs. Boxer, Mr. 
DeFazio, Mr. LAGOMARSINO, Mr. BENNETT, 
Mr. SmitH of Florida, Mrs. PATTERSON, Mr. 
TORRES, Mr. LEHMAN of Florida, Mr. PEPPER, 
Mr. Rog, Mr. WREATr, Mr. SCHEUER, Mr. 
MRAZEK, Mr. CLARKE, Mr. SUNIA, Mr. BROWN 
of California, Ms. KAPTUR, Mr. UPTON, Mr. 
GLICKMAN, Mr. Werss, and Mr. DELLUMS 

H. Con. Res. 254: Mrs. BENTLEY, Mrs. 
Boccs, Mr. Focirerra, Mr. MARTINEZ, Mr. 
HucHes, Mr. Ecxart, and Mr. Davis of Mi- 
nois. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, peti- 
tions and papers were laid on the 
Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 


166. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
Presbytery of San Fernando, Northridge, 
CA, relative to peace in Central America; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

167. Also, petition of Jaime S. Valdez, 
Tempe, AZ, relative to a notice of joiner; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


THE U.S. GOVERNMENT AND 
JOBS: THE FAMILY CONNECTION 


HON. PHILIP M. CRANE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 4, 1988 


Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, we are beginning 
to hear more and more in the news about 
Federal jobs being provided to relatives of 
Government executive employees. Currently, 
the law says that Members may not hire their 
own relatives, but it says nothing about their 
working for the Federal executive branch or 
for other Members or for Congress itself. 

This is a trend that Congress must become 
aware of and possibly investigate. Congress 
must not allow elected officials to act as an 
employment agency for their family members. 
This is a dangerous precedent to set. Not only 
is it wrong for elected officials to use their 
office to provide employment for family mem- 
bers, but it also opens the door for conflict of 
interests to occur between the executive 
branch and the elected branch. 

Recently, an article in the March 31, 1988, 
Wall Street Journal entitled “Ursula Meese, 
and Others" regarding this issue was brought 
to my attention. | find it noteworthy because it 
clearly indicates that this family connection 
may be a problem that Members of Congress 
will have to deal with in the future. Therefore, 
| commend my colleagues to read this article: 

{From the Wall Street Journal, Mar. 31, 

1988) 
URSULA MEESE, AND OTHERS 


Amid the stories about the two resigned 
Justice Department officials yesterday, the 
Washington Post had another story: Inde- 
pendent Counsel Subpoenas Ursula Meese’s 
Job Records.” It now develops that Inde- 
pendent Counsel James McKay is investi- 
gating Mrs. Meese’s $40,000-a-year job with 
the Multiple Sclerosis Society. “According 
to sources familiar with McKay's inquiry, 
the independent counsel has been trying to 
determine whether the Meeses’ close friend, 
E. Bob Wallach, in effect helped supple- 
ment the Meeses’ income by recommending 
Ursula Meese for the jobs.” Mrs. Meese’s job 
is matching MS patients with employers. 

Whatever is going on here, the one thing 
we may fairly conclude is that it is worthy 
of investigation. But if it merits the atten- 
tion of special prosecutors and reporters, 
then the town may hold enough such sto- 
ries to command the attention of many such 
investigations. Last December, a UPI report- 
er produced a long story listing 73 relatives 
of House and Senate members who have 
worked for Congress in paid jobs since mid- 
1986. By law, members may not hire their 
own relatives, but the law says nothing 
about their working for other Members or 
for Congress itself. Here is a partial state- 
by-state summary, current at the time of 
UPI’s story: 

American Samoa: Fiti Sunia, son of Dele- 
gate Fofo Sunia, works in the office of Cali- 


fornia Rep. Mervyn Dymally. “It’s hard to 
get a position if you come in right off the 
street,” says Fiti Sunia. Vaaomala Sunia, 
another of Fofo Sunia’s sons, works as a 
Capitol Hill policeman. 

Arizona: Vincent Fabrizio, stepson of Rep. 
Morris Udall is a staff member for the 
House Public Works Committee, chaired 
until last week by the late Rep. James 
Howard. Rep. Howard’s daughter works on 
the Interior Committee chaired by Rep. 
Udall, 

California: Edith Wilkie, wife of Rep. Don 
Edwards, works as executive director of the 
Arms Control and Foreign Policy Caucus. 
She worked for Congress before her hus- 
band’s election. 

Arlene Willis, wife of Rep. Jerry Lewis, 
works as his administrative assistant. While 
she worked for him before their marriage, 
their current relationship was not listed, as 
is required, on monthly payroll records. 

Phyllis Coelho, wife of Rep. Tony Coelho, 
is a secretary in Indiana Rep. Andy Jacobs’ 
= where she worked before her mar- 

age. 

Douglas Boxer, son of Rep. Barbara Boxer 
of California, worked last summer for the 
House Ways and Means committee. His 
sister, Nicole, worked the previous summer 
for Rep. Les AuCoin. 

Colorado: Janna Hefley, daughter of Rep. 
Joel Hefley, worked as a paid intern for 
Rep. James Bunning of Kentucky. 

Connecticut: John Kennelly, son of Rep. 
Barbara Kennelly, worked last summer as a 
clerk for the House postmaster. 

District of Columbia: John Ball, a brother- 
in-law of Delegate Walter Fauntroy, works 
in the House doorkeeper’s office. 

Florida: Daniel Barton, cousin of Rep. 
William Lehman, worked last summer as a 
page for the House doorkeeper. 

Mary McGillicuddy, sister of Rep. Connie 
Mack, worked until last year for Rep. Bar- 
bara Vucanovich. 

Hawaii: Andrew Matsunaga, brother of 
Sen. Spark Matsunaga, works as director of 
the Senator’s Honolulu office. He began 
work before current anti-nepotism laws 
were passed. Also, Senator Matsunaga’s son- 
in-law is a Capitol Hill police officer. 

Idaho: Sallianne Stallings, daughter of 
Rep. Richard Stallings, worked as a summer 
clerk for the House postmaster. 

Illinois: Doyle Evans, brother of Rep. 
Lane Evans, works in the House doorkeep- 
er's office. 

Herman Morris, nephew of Rep. Cardiss 
Collins, worked last summer as a clerk for 
the House doorkeeper. 

Rose Marie Lipinski, wife of Rep. William 
Lipinski, works part time for the House Ad- 
ministration Committee. 

Heather Davis, daughter of Rep. Jack 
Davis, worked as a paid intern last summer 
for Rep. Jim Bunning of Kentucky. 

Phillip Miller, stepson of Rep. Charles 
Hayes, works for the House postmaster. 

Kansas: Rhoda Glickman, wife of Rep. 
Dan Glickman, works as executive director 
of the Congressional Arts Caucus. 

Kentucky: Kelly Hubbard, daughter of 
Rep. Carroll Hubbard, worked as a paid 
intern last summer for Rep. Les AuCoin. 


Maryland: Samuel Lee Dyson, brother of 
Bop. Roy Dyson, works as & Capitol Hill po- 

liceman. He was hired before his brother’s 
election, and reports that he has seen at 
least one congressional relative walk into a 
Member's office and “come out in a second 
with a job.... It is that easy when you 
know someone.” 

Massachusetts: Christopher Moakley, 
nephew of Rep. John Moakley, worked in 
six different temporary congressional jobs 
between 1982 and 1986, four of them pa- 
tronage jobs controlled by his uncle. 

Patricia Hamel, niece of Rep. Moakley, 
works as an office manager for Rep. Barney 
Frank. Susan Lewis, the niece of Rep. 
Frank, works for Rep. Stephen Solarz, al- 
though her relationship to Rep. Frank was 
not declared on payroll records. She had 
previously worked for Sen. John Kerry, 
whose staff also included John Dukakis, son 
of Governor Michael Dukakis. Susan 
Lewis’s uncle, David Frank, was Rep. So- 
larz’s press secretary until 1986. 

George Early, brother of Rep. Joseph 
Early, runs the House folding room, which 
handles congressional mail. Folding-room 
employees have complained about being 
forced to lend money to supervisors and 
work 70-hour weeks without overtime pay. 
Mark Early, Rep. Early's son, works for 
Rep. Robert Traxler where he took the 
place of Dennis Early, the congressman's 
nephew. 

Michigan: Barbara Shaffer, daughter of 
Rep. William Broomfield, works in the 
House clerk's office. 

David Kildee, son of Rep. Dale Kildee, 
worked last summer for the House door- 
keeper. 

Minnesota: Peter Vento and John Vento, 
sons of Rep. Bruce Vento, both worked last 
summer as congressional clerks. 

Missouri: Michelle Clay, daughter of Rep. 
William Clay, works as an assistant counsel 
for the House Judiciary Committee. 

Montana: Griff Williams, son of Rep. Pat- 
rick Williams, worked for the House post- 
master last summer. 

Nevada: George Vucanovich, husband of 
Rep. Barbara Vucanovich, is a CPA who 
does financial consulting for three other 
GOP House members. 

New Mexico: Clare Domenici, daughter of 
Senator Pete Domenici, works as a clerk for 
the House postmaster. 

New York: Robert Power, stepson of Rep. 
Robert Garcia, also works for the House 
postmaster. 

North Carolina: Stacye Hefner, daughter 
of Rep. W.S. Hefner, works for the House 
Administration Committee. 

Anita Jones, daughter of Rep. Walter 
Jones, worked for the House Banking Com- 
mittee until last year. 

Joan Teague Rose, wife of Rep. Charles 
Rose, works as a staff assistant for a House 
agriculture subcommittee chaired by her 
husband. Mrs. Rose was hired shortly 
before her marriage. 

Stephen Neal, son of Rep. Stephen Neal, 
worked for the House doorkeeper until last 
year. 

North Dakota: Lucy Calautti, wife of Sen. 
Kent Conrad, works as an executive assist- 


@ This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by a Member of the Senate on the floor. 
Matter set in this typeface indicates words inserted or appended, rather than spoken, by a Member of the House on the floor. 
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ant for Rep. Byron Dorgan of North 
Dakota. Ms. Calautti is not listed in payroll 
records, as required, as the spouse of a 
Member. James Sinner, son of North 
Dakota Governor George Sinner, aslo works 
in Rep. Dorgan’s office. 

Ohio: Helen Rose Ellas, a cousin of Rep. 
Mary Rose Oakar, works as a secretary for 
the House doorkeeper. 

Bert Hammond, son-in-law of Rep. Louis 
Stokes, works for the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee. 

Oklahoma: Wade Watkins, son of Rep. 
Wes Watkins, worked last summer for the 
House doorkeeper. 

Oregon: Leland AuCoin, brother of Rep. 
Les AuCoin, works for the House clerk’s 
office. The congressman’s daughter, Stacey 
AuCoin, worked last year as a temporary 
employee for Rep. Robert Traxler. 

Pennsylvania: Maureen Dinneen, daugh- 
ter of Rep. Austin Murphy, works as an as- 
sistant for Rep. Nick Rahall of West Virgin- 
ia, who serves with Rep. Murphy on two 
subcommittees. 

Robert Dinneen, Maureen Dinneen’s hus- 
band, works for a House committee on 
which Rep. Murphy, his father-in-law is a 
member. The committee also employed 
Tanya Rahall, Rep. Rahall's sister, for five 
years until 1984, 

Kyle Jones Beatty, sister-in-law of Rep. 
Peter Kostmayer, works as a secretary for 
the House clerk. 

Joel Secundy, nephew of Rep. William 
Gray, worked last summer for the House 
doorkeeper. 

South Carolina: Thaddeus Strom, third 
cousin of Sen. Strom Thurmond, works as 
administrative assistant in Sen. Thurmond’s 
office. “It’s really coincidental that I'm 
working here,” Mr. Strom told UPI. 

Rita Hayes, sister of Rep. Butler Derrick, 
works as an administrative assistant for 
Rep. Elizabeth Patterson of South Carolina. 

Texas: Katherine Brooks, daughter of 
Rep. Jack Brooks, worked last summer for 
the House doorkeeper. 

Thomas Leath, son of Rep. Marvin Leath, 
worked last summer as a paid intern for 
Rep. Beryl Anthony of Arkansas. 

Kimberly Coleman, daughter of Rep. Ron 
Coleman, worked last summer for the House 
postmaster. 

Utah: Scott Hatch, son of Senator Orrin 
Hatch, works for the Secretary of the 
Senate. The Senator’s daughter, Wendy, re- 
cently worked for the House Administrative 
Committee. 

Ted Owens, son of Rep. Wayne Owens, 
worked for the House doorkeeper last 
summer. 

West Virginia: Sandra Casper Wise, wife 
of Rep. Robert Wise, works for the House 
Ways and Means committee. She worked for 
Congress prior to her marriage. 

Wisconsin: Craig Obey, son of Rep. David 
Obey, works for the Senate Special Commit- 
tee on Aging. 


TESTIMONY ON BANK POWERS 
LEGISLATION 


HON. BRUCE A. MORRISON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 4, 1988 
Mr. MORRISON of Connecticut. Mr. Speak- 
er, on April 13, 1988, consumer advocates 


Ralph Nader and Jonathan Brown testified 
before the Subcommittee on Telecommunica- 
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tions and Finance on the issue of expanded 
bank powers. They make a strong argument 
against giving banks the authority to under- 
write and deal in corporate securities. | 
wanted to be sure that my colleagues would 
have the opportunity to review this testimony 
as they consider the bank powers issue. 

The testimony follows: 

‘TESTIMONY OF RALPH NADER AND JONATHAN 

BROWN 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Com- 
mittee, we appreciate the opportunity to 
present our views on the separation of com- 
mercial banking and securities activities. 

Congress should not repeal the provisions 
of the Glass-Steagall Act which prohibit 
banks and bank holding companies from un- 
derwriting and dealing in corporate securi- 
ties. Specifically, the following securities ac- 
tivities should continue to remain off limits 
to banking organizations: 

(1) underwriting or dealing in corporate 
debt or equity securities; 

(2) sponsorship or investment manage- 
ment of mutual funds comprised of corpo- 
rate debt or equity securities; 

(3) underwriting securities collateralized 
by their own loans, 

Three primary reasons justify retention of 
the Glass-Steagall barrier between commer- 
cial banking and these securities activities. 
First, commercial bank underwriting and 
dealing in corporate securities involves seri- 
ous conflicts of interest that can injure 
public investors, undermine the integrity of 
capital markets, and are not readily con- 
trolled by any realistically available set of 
safeguards. Second, underwriting and deal- 
ing in corporate securities constitutes the 
core activity of the securities sector and 
there are broad public policy reasons for 
maintaining separate commercial banking 
and securities sectors. Third, notwithstand- 
ing the claims of the banking lobby to the 
contrary, the integration of commercial 
banking and securities activities is not a pre- 
requisite for preserving the vitality of the 
banking sector or realizing the benefits of 
financial innovation. 


CONFLICTS OF INTEREST 


The basic conflicts of interest inherent in 
commercial bank underwriting and dealing 
in corporate securities can be summarized as 
follows. 

(1) A bank has a creditor interest in a 
broad array of corporate borrowers. These 
interests could easily bias the bank’s (or the 
bank’s securities affiliate’s) performance as 
a securities underwriter or investment advis- 
er to a mutual fund. 

(2) A bank as a creditor has privileged 
access to a broad range of confidential infor- 
mation on its corporate borrowers. This “in- 
sider” information could easily be used by 
the bank's securities affiliate in its under- 
writing, dealing, or mutual fund activities. 

(3) A bank as a portfolio holder of loans 
has an incentive to securitize“ - pass off on 
the public—its poor quality loans. This in- 
centive could easily bias its performance as 
underwriter or investment adviser to a 
mutal fund. 

The only practical way to contain these 
conflicts of interest is to prohibit a securi- 
ties affiliate from underwriting, dealing in, 
or purchasing for a sponsored or advised 
mutual fund any security issued by a firm 
with which an affiliated bank has a creditor 
relationship. Yet, banks contend that such a 
restriction would undermine the economies 
associated with bank entry into securities 
activities. If the banks are correct, then 
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there is no public purpose served by author- 
izing such securities powers for banking in- 
stitutions. The danger inherent in authori- 
zation with strong safeguards is that over 
time the banks will use their considerable 
lobbying power to whittle away the safe- 
guards. In considering the issue of bank 
entry into securities activities it is impor- 
tant to distinguish between the conflict of 
interest problem—which involves injury to 
public investors and public capital mar- 
kets—and concerns about bank safety and 
soundness, Concerns that securities activi- 
ties may injure banks can be addressed to a 
considerable extent by requiring that securi- 
ties activities be conducted in a separate 
bank holding company subsidiary and by 
prohibiting all transactions, such as loans, 
credit enhancement, or transfers of assets, 
between a bank and its securities affiliate. 

S. 1886, the Glass-Steagall repeal legisla- 
tion recently passed by the Senate, contains 
“firewall” provisions that address many of 
the bank safety and soundness concerns. 
Unfortunately, the bill fails to include the 
n conflict of interest barriers. Its 
specific deficiencies can be summarized as 
follows. 

(1) The bill would allow a securities affili- 
ate to underwrite and deal in corporate debt 
securities issued by a firm with which an af- 
filiated bank has a creditor relationship. 

(2) The bill would allow a securities affili- 
ate to use confidential information concern- 
ing corporate borrowers of its affiliated 
bank so long as the borrowing firm gave 
consent. It should not be difficult for credi- 
tors to obtain such consent from most bor- 
rowers. 

(3) The bill would generally allow a 
mutual fund sponsored by a securities affili- 
ate to purchase corporate debt or equity se- 
curities issued by a firm with which an af- 
filiated bank has a creditor relationship. 
The bill does contain a narrow provision 
prohibiting the purchase of such securities 
during an underwriting if the proceeds will 
be used to retire indebtedness to the affili- 
ated bank. However, this provision would be 
difficult to enforce given the fungibility of 
money. 

(4) The bill would generally allow a securi- 
ties affiliate to underwrite securities that 
are collateralized by loans made by an affili- 
ated bank. The bill does contain a narrow 
provision requiring such securities to be 
rated by an unaffiliated rating firm. Howev- 
er, bond rating firms will hardly have the 
same knowledge concerning the quality of 
the affiliated bank’s loans as the bank itself. 


MAINTAINING SEPARATE SECURITIES AND 
COMMERCIAL BANKING SECTORS 


An excellent report prepared by the Sub- 
committee On Telecommunications, “Re- 
structuring Financial Markets: The Major 
Policy Issues,” (July 1986), has developed 
the view that there are important advan- 
tages to maintaining a securities sector that 
is separate from the commercial banking 
sector. This perspective can be extrapolated 
and summarized as follows. Bank’s domi- 
nant position among financial institutions 
in terms of assets and capital, their access to 
the federal safety net, and their unique role 
in supplying liquidity means they are likely 
to emerge as the controlling power in most 
major commercial bank-securities conglom- 
erates. Somewhat ironically, such a situa- 
tion might enable these financial conglom- 
erates to follow a strategy of promoting 
more expensive bank products, such as com- 
mercial loans, and de-emphasizing less ex- 
pensive securities alternatives, such as com- 
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mercial paper. This pattern is certainly in 
evidence in West Germany where banks 
control the securities industry and German 
industrial corporations are heavily depend- 
ent on bank credit, while the growth of cor- 
porate debt and equity securities have been 
stunted. 

Giant financial conglomerates will have 
more leverage over industrial, commercial, 
and agricultural corporations than large, 
but separate banks, securities firms, or in- 
surance firms. One of the real advantages of 
the growth of separate financial sectors in 
the United States over the last 70 years is 
that it has inhibited the financial sector 
control over real sector corporations that 
was manifest in the heyday of the Money 
Trust at the turn of the century. Today 
there is a broad recognition that financial 
firms should be the servants of corporations 
in the real sector of the economy, not their 
masters. 

Moreover, a financial system comprised of 
separate sectors provides an important set 
of checks and balances that are missing in a 
consolidated financial system. For example, 
a separate securities sector provides a better 
check on the quality of bank loans that are 
being securitized than a securities industry 
dominated by banks. 

BROAD SECURITIES POWERS ARE NOT NECESSARY 
TO THE VITALITY OF THE COMMERCIAL BANK- 
ING SECTOR 
The root cause of the profitability prob- 

lems currently being encountered by many 
banks, especially large money center banks, 
lies in poor lending decisions and other 
management errors. Against this backdrop 
of mismanagement, it is bizarre to find new 
powers being prescribed as a remedy for sag- 
ging profits. In the early 1980's a similar 
remedy was prescribed for the ailing savings 
and loan industry—in that instance real 
estate equity investment authority—with 
disastrous results. 

Proponents of broad securities powers for 
banks claim that “securitization” is shrink- 
ing traditional lending opportunities for 
banks and that banks need additional fee 
income from securities activities to compen- 
sate for the declining loan market. However, 
looking at the commercial banking system 
as a whole, “securitization” has not resulted 
in any largescale by-pass of commercial 
banks as intermediaries. In fact, commercial 
banks now hold $2 trillion in deposits and 
67% of their total assets are invested in 
loans. Apart from mortgage backed securi- 
ties, which have been aided by federal credit 
guarantees, securitized loans represent a 
very small segment of our capital and credit 
markets. 

The one area where some commercial 
banks have lost a large share of a tradition- 
al loan market to securitization—short term 
commercial loans to large corporate borrow- 
ers—has impacted primarily on a limited 
number of money center banks, such as 
Manufacturers Hanover or Chase Manhat- 
tan Bank. However, while a few money 
center banks stagnate, many regional banks 
are booming. Congress has correctly placed 
its full faith and credit behind the federal 
deposit insurance system; but, there is no 
reason why it should guarantee market 
shares for a handful of money center banks. 

Moreover, it is misleading to argue that 
failure to repeal Glass-Steagall will place 
U.S. banks at a competitive disadvantage in 
the international banking arena. At present 
U.S. banks are permitted broad securities 
powers outside the United States. As long as 
the exercise of securities powers in foreign 
markets does not impair the safety and 
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soundness of our banks, there is nothing 
wrong with this. If the British or the Ger- 
mans want to allow commercial banks— 
whether British, or German, or U.S. banks— 
to underwrite corporate securities in 
London or Frankfurt, that is their decision. 

However, no one can seriously claim that 
the existence of Glass-Steagall in the 
United States has weakened our capital 
markets. In fact, the capital markets in the 
U.S. are among the most sophisticated and 
innovative in the World. Moreover, some of 
the more freewheeling international securi- 
ties markets, such as the London-based Eur- 
obond market, have encountered competi- 
tive difficulties because they lack the integ- 
rity of the U.S. capital market. In 1987 the 
volume of dollar-denominated bond issues 
on the Eurobond market fell sharply to 
below its 1984 level. Analyzing this decline, 
the lead article in the Wall Street Journal 
of March 29, 1988 observed: 

“The unregulated, cowboy-like aspects of 
Eurobond dealing and underwriting helped 
sully the market's image and further dis- 
courage investment.” 

APPROPRIATE SECURITIES POWERS LEGISLATION 


Opposition to Glass-Steagall repeal does 
not mean that there is no need for Congress 
to act to delimit permissible securities 
powers for banking institutions. The Feder- 
al banking agencies are engaged in a vigor- 
ous campaign to repeal Glass-Steagall 
through loophole exploitation and this reg- 
ulatory usurpation of Congressional author- 
ity is no longer restrained by the common 
sense approach of former Federal Reserve 
Board Chairman Paul Volcker. 

Moreover, there are a number of impor- 
tant concepts that should be embodied in 
legislation addressing the securities powers 
issue. Particularly important is the require- 
ment that securities activities of banking or- 
ganizations be placed in separate subsidiar- 
ies and subject to full-fledged SEC regula- 
tion. Whatever the scope of securities 
powers that Congress ultimately grants to 
banking organizations, this approach should 
be followed. 

In 1984 the Senate passed legislation, S. 
2851, that would have granted bank holding 
companies authority to underwrite and deal 
in municipal revenue bonds, mortgage 
backed securities, and commercial paper. 
The conflicts of interest involved in the ex- 
ercise of these limited securities powers by 
banking institutions are far more managea- 
ble than those inherent in bank uderwriting 
and dealing in corporate debt securities and 
mutual funds. Limited securities powers of 
this nature may well serve borrower inter- 
ests and enhance the efficiency of capital 
markets. However, there is no reason for the 
Congress to pay tribute to the big bank 
lobby in the form of overbroad securities 
powers in order to secure passage of legisla- 
tion that would establish a more rational— 
and Congressionally determined—structure 
for the exercise of securities powers by 
banking institutions. 


THOMAS P. GIBLIN HONORED 
FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 


HON. JAMES J. FLORIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 4, 1988 
Mr. FLORIO. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 


bring to the attention of my colleagues one of 
New Jersey's distinguished public officials, Mr. 
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Thomas P. Giblin, who will be honored by his 
friends and colleagues at a special dinner 
next week. 

Mr. Giblin, a Montclair, NJ, resident, is cur- 
rently serving his fourth term on the Essex 
County Board of Chosen Freeholders. Be- 
cause of his dedication to the residents of 
Essex County and exemplary leadership, Tom 
was unanimously elected Freeholder president 
by his colleagues in early 1987 and again in 
1988. Mr. Giblin’s commitment to his commu- 
nity, though, extends beyond serving as a 
Freeholder. 

Tom has been very active in a variety of 
charitable and public service organizations. He 
serves as director of the Essex County Unit 
for the New Jersey Association of Retarded 
Citizens and as a trustee of the United Cere- 
bral Palsy Association of Northern New 
Jersey. Mr. Giblin has also been involved with 
the Main Street Counseling Center in West 
Orange, St. Vincent's Academy in Newark and 
Community Health Care of New Jersey. 

As president and chairman of the Education 
Fund of local 68 of the International Union of 
Operating Engineers, Mr. Giblin has continual- 
ly proven to be an instrumental and integral 
part of the success of local 68, as well as the 
entire statewide labor organization. It is appar- 
ent that he possesses a unique talent that has 
enabled him to excel in his profession. Tom's 
commitment to organized labor is reflected in 
his serving as a delegate to the Essex-West 
Hudson Labor Council, Essex County Building 
and Construction Trades Council, the Passaic 
County Central Labor Council and the Union 
Labor Council of New Jersey. 

| applaud Mr. Giblin’s expertise and commit- 
ment to his community and the Operating En- 
gineers Union. My best wishes are with Tom 
as he continues through his career. We, in the 
State of New Jersey, certainly owe him a debt 
of gratitude. 


CONGRATULATIONS TO THE 
PARISH OF ST. LUKE 


HON. CURT WELDON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 4, 1988 


Mr. WELDON. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
take this opportunity to congratulate the 
Greek Orthodox Church of St. Luke in Broo- 
mall, PA on its 25th anniversary. Since its 
founding in 1963, the parish of St. Luke has 
acted as a pillar of support in my community, 
serving as a source of strength for hundreds 
of parishioners, and a source of both compas- 
sion and assistance for the needy. 

On their Silver Jubilee, the parishoners of 
the Greek Orthodox Church of St. Luke can 
be proud of the contributions that they have 
made to the community. The parish of St. 
Luke has set a fine example of not just good- 
will, but of active concern for the needs of 
others, and for this guidance it is truly deserv- 
ing of our gratitude. 

While congratulating the parish of St. Luke 
on its accomplishments over the past 25 
years, | would also like to extend my thanks 
for their dedication that | am certain will con- 
tinue over the next 25 years, and beyond. 
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H.R. 4502, THE BIOTECHNOLOGY 
SCIENCE COORDINATION AND 
COMPETITIVENESS ACT OF 
1988 


HON. JAMES H. SCHEUER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 4, 1988 


Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, on Friday, April 
30, | introduced H.R. 4502, the Biotechnology 
Science Coordination and Competitiveness 
Act of 1988. Today, the Office of Technology 
Assessment is releasing a copy of a new 
report, “Field Testing Genetically-Engineered 
Organisms: Genetic and Ecological Issues.” 
The report reminds us of biotechnology’s 
enormous potential for improving the quality of 
life, not only in our country, but also in the de- 
veloping world. 

In agriculture, we can design plants to be 
more resistant to drought, salinity, disease, 
and pests. We can design plants to take nutri- 
ents from the air and reduce our dependence 
on synthetic fertilizers and pesticides, which 
can threaten our ground water supplies. We 
may be able to genetically engineer microor- 
ganisms to help clean up toxic wastes, con- 
taminated ground water, and oil spills. In the 
health area, biotechnology is already paying 
dividends, with the development of new diag- 
nostic tools and therapeutic agents such as 
human growth hormones and TPA, a new 
drug which can help save heart attack victims. 
In the future, biotechnology may give us vac- 
cines for the world’s remaining intractable dis- 
eases, including hepatitis, malaria, and AIDS. 

Despite these dazzling promises, we remain 
wary, recalling past promises of new technol- 
ogies. Based on past experiences with intro- 
ductions of novel organisms into the environ- 
ment, and our limited knowledge about micro- 
bial ecology, there is indeed some reason to 
be concerned about potential environmental 
effects from field-testing genetically-engi- 
neered organisms. 

But we cannot let our uncertainties paralyze 
us. Americans have never or de- 
manded a zero-risk future. Hopefully, the OTA 
report will help provide a sense of reassur- 
ance that we can move ahead safely to start 
field testing biotechnology products. 

It is high time to move beyond this debate, 
which has hindered the development of prom- 
ising new biotechnology 
hampered the ability of the U.S. biotechnology 
industry to be competitive in the world market- 
place. Frankly, the long-running debate on re- 
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lenges facing the biotechnology industry in a 

comprehensive and holistic manner. 

H.R. 4502 would establish a National Bio- 
technology Policy Commission, composed of 
representatives of industry, government, 
public interest groups, and academics. The 
Commission would be charged with reviewing 
Federal policies affecting biotechnology and 
making recommendations to the President 
and to The recommendations 
should address policies that will enhance the 
efficient and timely advance of biotechnology 
research, methods to enhance the competi- 
tiveness of the United States in commercial 
biotechnology, policies to ensure an adequate 
future supply of scientists and engineers in 
fields critical to biotechnology, Federal partici- 
pation in cooperative research initiatives with 
the private sector, and technology transfer ac- 
tivities. 

Congress’ failure to address these larger 
issues—to decide what our national strategy 
should be on biotechnology—is an abdication 
of our responsibility which could send the U.S. 
biotechnology industry to the high-technology 
graveyard. 

| urge my colleagues to review the bill and 
to become a cosponsor. 

A section-by-section analysis follows: 

H.R. 4502, THE BIOTECHNOLOGY SCIENCE CO- 
ORDAIN AND COMPETITIVENESS ACT OF 
1988 

(Section-by-Section Analysis) 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

Sets out the short title of the bill. 

SEC. 2. FINDINGS. 

States that biotechnology is an enabling 
technology which spans all sectors of the 
economy; that biotechnology may provide 
beneficial new techniques for cleaning up 
hazardous waste sites, managing natural re- 
sources, meeting the needs of developing na- 
tions for food, fiber, and fuel, reducing envi- 
ronmental threats from agricultural chemi- 
cals, and developing higher-yielding and 
more resilient agricultural products; that 
other nations have targeted biotechnology 
as a strategic economic area; that maintain- 
ing the U.S. lead in biotechnology will re- 
quire an increased commitment to scientific 
and technical excellence; and that it is in 
the national interest to develop a national 
strategy for biotechnology through the co- 
ordination of existing government programs 
and policies and through cooperation with 
the private sector. 

SEC. 3. NATIONAL BIOTECHNOLOGY POLICY COM- 

MISSION, 

Section 3(a) establishes a National Bio- 
technology Policy Commission, consisting of 
representatives of federal agencies involved 
in biotechnology, the research community, 
the private biotechnology sector, and public 
interest groups. Requirements for the com- 
position and structure of the Commission 
are set out in the remainder of section 3(a). 

Section 3(b) sets out the duties and func- 
tions of the Commission. The Commission 
shall review and evaluate federal biotech- 
nology programs and non-confidential pri- 
vately-funded biotechnology activities and 
make recommendations to the President 
and to Congress. In particular, the recom- 
mendations should address policies that will 
enhance the efficient and timely advance of 
biotechnology research, methods to en- 
hance the competitiveness of the U.S. in 
commercial biotechnology, policies to 
ensure an adequate future supply of scien- 
tists and engineers in fields critical to bio- 
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technology, federal participation in coopera- 
tive research initiatives with the private 
sector, and technology transfer activities. 

The Commission is required under section 
3(c) to report to Congress by January 31, 
1990, and every two years thereafter. Sec- 
tion 3(d) sets our various provisions relating 
to staff and personnel. 

Section 3(e) directs the Commission to 
work in consultation and coordination with 
federal agencies, and directs federal agen- 
cies to cooperate with the Commission by 
providing relevant information as requested 
by the Commission. This section also au- 
thorizes the Commission to hold hearings 
throughout the U.S. as necessary. Section 
3(f) sets out provisions relating to the com- 
pensation of Commission members. 


TRIAL BY SLEAZE 
HON. PHILIP M. CRANE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 4, 1988 


Mr. CRANE, Mr. Speaker, the personal and 
business affairs of public and executive gov- 
ernment officials have long been a topic of 
concern for American citizens. However, 
recent allegations made about some officials 
have been unfounded. Government officials 
are being accused of wrong doing, with no 
evidence to back up these charges. Juries are 
either finding these officials innocent, or pros- 
ecutors are finding no basis for prosecution. 
Personal attacks on one’s character are being 
made because of one’s political viewpoint. 
This is simply beyond ethics, the law or any 
real definition of politics. Because of this | 
would like to bring to my colleagues’ attention 
the following article that appeared in the 
March 31, 1988, Wall Street Journal, entitled 
“Trial by Sleaze.” 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Mar. 31, 

1988] 


TRIAL BY SLEAZE 


“Mr. Meese has become the crown jewel of 
the sleaze factor in Reagan administration 
history,” the Majority Leader of the United 
States Senate said yesterday. “He ought to 
get out. The country cannot have confi- 
dence in the Justice Department when the 
top law enforcement officer obviously has to 
spend an inordinate amount of his time de- 
fending himself,” 

True enough. Ask Ray Donovan, who had 
to resign as Labor Secretary before he was 
officially declared innocent by a jury last 
year after years of trial by sleaze. Ask 
James Beggs, forced by charges that proved 
utterly baseless to leave his job as acting ad- 
ministrator of NASA, turning it over to an 
acting chief two months before the ill-fated 
Challenger launch. 

Now, with the abrupt resignation of Jus- 
tice Department officials Arnold Burns and 
William Weld, we scour the papers looking 
for what Ed Meese has done—indeed, for 
the charges against him. We find his “calen- 
dar of troubles”—his personal finances, the 
Iran-Contra affair, Wedtech and the Iraqi 
pipeline. This is the indictment that has 
been handed up by the Washington sleaze 
brigade. Under the personal-finances sub- 
head we find that Special Prosecutor Jacob 
Stein investigated 11 different allegations 
and found no basis for prosecution. But the 
federal Ethics Office had the final word, the 
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one that counts: Mr. Meese “had created 
the appearance of impropriety.” The pipe- 
line, of course, was never built. But the 
sleaze campaign rolls onward. 

The assault on Ed Meese is disingenuous. 
It has virtually nothing to do with Wedtech, 
Frank Chinn, or his wife's job. (Ursula 
Meese’s job and related matters are the sub- 
ject of the editorial below.) The entire, 
seven-year-long attack on Ed Meese is about 
things that are worthier of all this effort— 
the exclusionary rule, the Miranda rule, af- 
firmative action and Ronald Reagan. The 
message being sent here is what your per- 
sonal fate will be if you come to Washington 
intent on taking away the crown jewels of 
modern liberalism. 

Senator Arlen Specter is so aflutter over 
the Justice Department resignations that he 
wants to convene the Judiciary Committee. 
That's fine with us, but let the Senator con- 
vene his hearing on the corner of West 
158th Street and Amsterdam Avenue in 
Harlem, Then the public could come for- 
ward to talk about not only that terrible 
Robert Wallach but also about the Brunson 
Gang, Willie’s Gang, the John-Johns, the 
Do-Wops, the P.C. Boys, and Ed Meese’s 
campaign against the exclusionary rule. 

Two weeks ago, the New York Times ran a 
detailed map of the neighborhoods in upper 
Manhattan now controlled by drug gangs 
(“hoodlums could be responsible for 523 
slayings”). Six days later a group of Harlem 
citizens in a crime- and crack-infested neigh- 
borhood stoned to death a purse snatcher, 
apparently without reading him his Miran- 
da rights. Vigilantes elsewhere have burned 
down crack houses. This page yesterday de- 
scribed a police technique called “the 
hammer” in Los Angeles, which has some 
500 gangs. It consists of 200 police sweeping 
through areas rousting gang members. Ac- 
cording to press accounts, citizen support 
for “the hammer” is high. To liberals, who 
don’t normally live in these murderous 
slums, Ed Meese personifies “the hammer.” 

The two just-resigned department officials 
are said to be concerned that Justice isn’t 
functioning well amid the endless Meese 
stink bombs. We aren't surprised. In a per- 
fect world, we would prefer an Attorney 
General freer to devote his full attention to 
the work of the Justice Department, includ- 
ing protecting the prerogatives of the presi- 
dency, firing independent counsel who over- 
step prosecutorial guidelines and perhaps 
even empaneling a grand jury in Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

But Washington is not a perfect world, 
and Mr. Meese's resignation would not give 
us such an Attorney General, if indeed a 
new Attorney General could be confirmed 
at all. Keeping the Justice Department 
from functioning properly is precisely the 
first object of the attack on Mr. Meese. 

The larger object is to blacken the Reagan 
presidency, to prevent the consolidation of 
its incipient political legacy. The people 
who have been made sick by two Reagan 
terms insist that they merely wish to pre- 
serve the high ethical tone of national poli- 
tics, and we suppose they have a right to hy- 
procrisy under the First Amendment. 

Our own view is that the whole long 
Meese affair has floated well beyond ethics, 
the law or any real definition of politics. It 
is about what its promoters claim. It is 
about something sleazy. It is about what 
Washington has become. 
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IN MEMORY OF LOUIS A. 
LAVASSA 


HON. BRUCE A. MORRISON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 4, 1988 


Mr. MORRISON of Connecticut. Mr. Speak- 
er, | rise today to honor the memory of Louis 
Lavassa, a beloved resident of Stony Creek, 
CT. Mr. Lavassa was as much a fixture of his 
town as two of the organizations in which he 
served for over 50 years—the Stony Creek 
Fife and Drum Crops and the volunteer 
Rescue Fire Co. No. 5. Mr. Lavassa's count- 
less civic deeds were labors of love; no one 
better demonstrated the virtues of charity and 
selflessness. 


By the time he died on March 31 of this 
year—in the same house in which he was 
born 74 years earlier—Mr. Lavassa had 
earned the friendship and admiration of hun- 
dreds of other citizens in the Stony Creek 
area and beyond. It was not at all surprising 
that so many of them came to pay their re- 
spects at his funeral April 4. 

Among those in attendance was Anthony 
“Unc" DaRos, who delivered a moving eulogy 
for his late friend. | would like to recall some 
of Mr. DaRos’ words here: 


On a granite hilltop in 1913 Lou Lavassa 
came into this world, and on that same 
chunk of granite in the exact spot, 74 years 
later, Lou left this world. Needless to say, 
Lou’s roots were firmly planted in the 

At the time of his birth, Lou had but the 
love of his parents and sisters; at the time of 
his death, he had the love of three full gen- 
erations of an entire community. 

Lou did not have his own family in the 
traditional sense, but countless people 
would consider him a brother, uncle, father, 
grandfather. We have all benefited for 
having known him. 

President, captain, mayor, commissioner, 
director, trustee—all titles by which we 
knew Lou, and he was proud of each. His fa- 
vorite was simply Creeker“; you would see 
him give a little grin and blush with pride. 

Lou never did anything half-heartedly. In 
everything he did, he would give his all, es- 
pecially if it was volunteer work, or if some- 
one was in trouble. Those two things got 
most of his attention. When he ran his 
Fix- it“ shop, for example, I would see him 
drop everything in the middle of a large 
project to help someone who had a problem. 
It would be months before he would get 
back to it. By that time, it would be buried 
under other projects. So I asked him about 
that. And he explained his actions, which is 
something Lou very seldom did. It was a 
very complicated system of priorities, and I 
found money had absolutely nothing to do 
with it. I know that Lou’s pay for most of 
those top-priority jobs was a simple “thank 
you,” 

Lou was a veteran of World War II and 
had seen action in Europe. He was active in 
the VFW and the American Legion. Lou was 
a true patriot in every sense of the word. He 
did not talk about the war much, but when 
he did it was with pride. 

Another organization he belonged to was 
the Branford Fire Department, in which he 
had over 56 years of active service, 16 as a 
commissioner. But it was in Rescue Fire Co. 
No. 5 that Lou honed and refined some of 
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his best talents. One was as an orator. No 
matter how hot an issue was on the floor, 
no matter how excited everyone was, Lou 
would just lay back until all the hollering 
was done. Then he would ask for the floor. 
Deliberately slow he would stand up, delib- 
erately slow he would clear his throat. He 
would deliver the solution to the problem in 
so few words that it wouldn’t seem possible. 
And when it came to a vote, Lou's ideas gen- 
erally prevailed. 

Another of his talents was letter-writing. 
Lou would use this talent often, as condo- 
lences, as reassurance, as a reminder of 
what your obligations were. The successful 
fund-raising letters of both the Drum Corps 
and the Fire Company were of Lou’s hand. 
The splendid uniforms of the Corps, Engine 
10, Car 21, and Marine 5 were proof of his 
success. 

Lou was very civic-minded, always helping 
to make his community a better place to 
live. He simply liked people. When he drove 
the senior citizen bus, he laughed and joked 
with those folks, and he loved it. What a 
sense of humor he had. His last job was de- 
livering flowers, a job he enjoyed because he 
got to meet more people and see the joy the 
flowers would bring. 

But his greatest love was the Stony Creek 
Fife and Drum Corps in which he played an 
active part and was a driving force for more 
than 60 years. I could not do justice to him 
in attempting to describe the historic role 
that Louie played in the Corps, for I never 
belonged to the Corps. I just loved to hear 
them and, like thousands of others would 
listen for that ancient beat which is the 
unique signature of the Corps. Let it suffice 
to say that it was something that he cher- 
ished and was most proud of. 

Today we witness the passing of our 
friend. But when Rescue Fire Co. No. 5 is 
racing to the aid of one of his neighbors, 
Lou's spirit will be riding with them. When 
you hear that ancient beat of the Stony 
Creek Fife and Drum Corps with all their 
colors flying, his spirit will be marching 
with them. 


| thank Mr. DaRos for his eloquent tribute to 
Mr. Lavassa, and | urge my colleagues in the 
Congress to join me in recognizing the contri- 
butions of a man whose life exemplified the 
best American tradition of volunteer service to 
one’s community. 


POLICE CHIEF RECOGNIZED 
FOR LIFELONG SERVICE 


HON. JAMES J. FLORIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 4, 1988 


Mr. FLORIO. Mr. Speaker, it is with great 
pleasure that | bring to the attention of my 
colleagues a gentleman who is being honored 
by his community for his lifetime commitment 
to law enforcement. | am speaking of Chief 
Robert J. Battersby, of Haddon Heights, NJ. 

Chief Battersby began his career as a 
member of the force with the Delaware River 
Port Authority in 1957. Two years later, he 
joined the Haddon Heights Force which he 
has so capably served for amost three dec- 
ades. Beginning as a patrolman, Chief Bat- 
tersby has continually brought an extraordi- 
nary professionalism to all of the positions he 
has held, especially to the Office of Chief of 
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Police. The chief recognized the need for im- 
provements, while maintaining the tradition of 
excellence which has always been a part of 
this South Jersey Police Force. While firm and 
eager to make tough decisions, Chief Bat- 
tersby maintained an “open-door’ policy with 
his coworkers as well as the community, thus 
earning him much respect and admiration. 

It is indeed apparent that the modern, effi- 
cient, and responsive force that is the Haddon 
Heights Police Department is largely a result 
of the tireless efforts of Chief Robert Bat- 
tersby. Therefore, Mr. Speaker, it is a privilege 
for me to join with the chief's wife Brenda, 
and all of his family and friends in extending 
my most sincere best wishes for much suc- 
cess and happiness in all of the years to 
come. 


ROCKY’S CRUSADE 
HON. CURT WELDON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 4, 1988 


Mr. WELDON. Mr. Speaker, today | would 
like to offer long-overdue recognition to a con- 
stituent of the 7th Congressional District of 
Pennsylvania. His name is Reverend Dr. Wil- 
liam Rocky Brown Ill, fondly referred to as 
“Rocky,” and he is a man of unusual accom- 
plishment not just in this district, but, | believe, 
in this country. Known and loved as the 
Pastor of the First Baptist Church of Bernard- 
town, as well as serving as a comptroller for 
the city of Chester, his greatest accomplish- 
ment is his crusade against drug abuse in our 
schools. 

What makes Rocky's crusade against drugs 
so exceptional is his ability get his message 
through, which he does by a means as simple 
as it is effective—he ‘raps’ it. That's it. After 
entering a room filled with school kids, burst- 
ing with an energy that can only come from 
deep caring and conviction, he delivers his 
message of love, self-respect, and self- 
achievement by putting it to rap music. 

By the time his show“ is in full-swing, it is 
clear that he has made an influence on his 
audience. Kids dance to and sing along with 
his raps, enthusiastically repeating such 
phrases as “You don't need dope, just God's 
hope.” 

Rocky has rapped his message to hundreds 
of kids across 20 different States, and re- 
ceives from them dozens of letters telling him 
how they believe his message and asking him 
to come back. Clearly, the Reverend Rocky 
Brown is delivering a message to kids that 
they get, and that they keep. 

Mr. Speaker, | believe that this is an amaz- 
ing thing—that one man who cares can con- 
vince kids from drug prone areas that there is 
a better alternative than drug abuse. This one 
man has perhaps changed the lives of hun- 
dreds of children—given them hope in the 
future and faith in themselves. 

For all of us who are concerned about the 
effects of drug-abuse on our children, the 
Reverend Rocky Brown is an inspiration for 
what can be accomplished on the individual 
level in the fight against drug abuse. For ev- 
erything that he has done, | cannot express 
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my thanks any better than the student who 
wrote to him, “God bless you and keep up the 
good work.” 


COMPARABLE WORTH 
HON. PHILIP M. CRANE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 4, 1988 


Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, legislation is cur- 
rently pending before Congress regarding the 
comparable worth issue which would pay 
equal salaries to different jobs if their value to 
an organization or society is judged compa- 
rable” even if the jobs are dissimilar in con- 
tent. This concept should not be confused 
with “equal pay for equal work” which re- 
quires that men and women performing the 
same jobs be paid the same. 

Before enacting comparable worth legisla- 
tion, Members of this body should consider 
new studies which reveal that the wage gap is 
already narrowing by itself because of im- 
proved education and work experience. Con- 
sequently, comparable worth legislation would 
be counterproductive and disruptive to the 
labor market. Because the labor market is the 
only true measure of worth in any job, Gov- 
ernment should remain neutral in this issue. 
There already is too much inefficiency and 
excess in Government, resulting from the 
Government dictating wage and personnel 


practices. 

In October 1987, an excellent article ex- 
plaining the National Organization for 
Women’s [NOW] misguided views on compa- 
rable worth appeared in American politics on 
this subject by Linda Chavez and | commend 
it to my colleagues. 

COMPARABLE WORTH 
(By Linda Chavez) 
NOW, AS ALWAYS 


This summer, the National Organization 
for Women elected a new president, Molly 
Yard, who looks more like a scion of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution than 
a hardcore feminist. Don't be fooled. Yard 
and her organization seem to have taken 
their cue from Yard’s predecessor, Eleanor 
Smeal, whose confrontational political style 
was designed to dramatize what she and 
NOW saw as the continued plight of women 
in our society. 

Listening to Yard and her cohorts is like 
being transported back to the 1960's. Their 
cacophony of complaints reminds me of the 
old Mick Jagger song, “I Can't Get No Satis- 
faction.” Never was the lament more incon- 
gruous than when Yard and company greet- 
ed news that women’s average earnings had 
increased relative to men’s for the first time 
in 30 years with the charge that it was too 
little too late. 

The irony is that NOW doesn’t recognize 
victory when it sees it. If they were serious 
about revitalizing their intellectually mori- 
bund organization, they would point to the 
new statistics on women’s progress and 
claim credit instead of continuing to cry 
foul. 

What the Census Bureau report shows is 
that women are finally making a dent in the 
pay gap that has persisted despite a quarter 
of a century of Federal legislation to elimi- 
nate sex discrimination in employment. For 
nearly three decades, the gap has remained 
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relatively constant, with women earning 
about 63 percent of the average earnings of 
men. In the new census study, however, 
which reflects 1984 earnings, women’s wages 
jumped to 70 percent of men’s. 

The explanation for the change is rather 
simple: More women are moving into 
higher-paying fields such as engineering, 
law, medicine, computers, and other profes- 
sions traditionally dominated by men. Now 
that women are entering those fields more 
often, they are sharing the benefits of 
higher salaries. The more women who enter 
these fields, therefore, the higher the aver- 
age earnings of women. 

Feminists argue, however, that these jobs 
pay more because they are “men’s jobs,” 
which the American economy reward more 
lucratively than jobs usually thought of as 
“women’s work,” such as teaching, nursing 
and clerical work. The solution, the femi- 
nists argue, is to eliminate the wage differ- 
ences for “male” and “female” jobs. Unfor- 
tunately, the only way to do that, whether 
the feminists admit it or not, is to abandon 
the market as the arbiter of wages. In its 
place would be substituted an administered 
wage system that relies on a supposedly un- 
biased method of evaluating how jobs 
should be compensated by rating relative 
skills, education, levels of responsibility and 
working conditions. 

Legislation mandating such systems in the 
public sector have passed several state legis- 
latures already, and Congress is likely to 
adopt such a measure for Federal pay some- 
time in this session. It all sounds rather 
benign. After all, why should tree trimmers, 
mostly men, make more than childcare 
workers, mostly women? NOW and company 
contend that sex discrimination its the 
cause. An evaluation system such as the 
feminists favor would surely rate the educa- 
tion, skill and level of responsibility of child 
care workers higher than that of tree trim- 
mers. It would be a simple enough way of 
eliminating the pay gap, and quicker than 
waiting for enough women to switch from 
jobs in childcare to jobs in tree trimming. 

The trouble is that such schemes ignore 
the fundamentals of a marketplace econo- 
my. Employers pay more for people to cut 
down trees than to take care of children be- 
cause there are fewer people able to willing 
to trim trees. It’s the old law of supply and 
demand. It has nothing to do with whether 
we value our greenery more than our chil- 
dren or what the sex is of the person doing 
the job. (After all, male childcare workers 
make as little as female childcare workers 
do, and female tree trimmers as much as 
male tree trimmers.) It's possible that fewer 
people go into tree trimming because of the 
hazards associated with climbing 20 feet 
into a tree and operating dangerous machin- 
ery at that height, but in the marketplace it 
really doesn't matter what their reasons are. 
All that is important to know is that the 
fewer people there are willing to perform a 
job for which there is relatively high 
ao the higher the pay will be for that 
job. 

The ludicrousness of the feminists’ argu- 
ment that pay should be based on objective 
criteria is even better illustrated by compar- 
ing two almost identical jobs. Presume that 
two translators—one of Spanish, the other 
of Japanese—have equivalent years of edu- 
cation and skill levels in their respective lan- 
guages, are given the same degree of respon- 
sibility and work under the same conditions. 
Yet the employer decides to pay the Japa- 
nese translator a higher wage than the 
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Spanish translator. Is it fair to assume that 
some sort of discrimination is occurring? 

The facts seem suspicious, but upon exam- 
ination it turns out the firm is located in 
Miami and its major client is in Tokyo. The 
supply of persons in the area able to trans- 
late into Spanish is quite high while the 
demand for Spanish translation is low, since 
most of the company’s clients are in the Far 
East. Supply and demand set the wages for 
this firm. It will pay what it has to, and 
only what it has to, to fill each job with a 
competent worker. Even if most Japanese 
translators turned out to be male and most 
Spanish translators female, no sex or other 
bias determines the wage differentials in 
this example. 

Feminists like Molly Yard will continue to 
argue that equity requires government to 
intervene to eliminate the pay differentials 
between the average earnings of men and 
women. They've even taken to calling their 
proposals pay equity rather than the more 
straight-forward but less persuasive equal 
pay for comparable worth. The truth is, 
however, that the pay gap will diminish 
only as women learn to use the laws of 
supply and demand to their advantage. The 
Census Bureau statistics suggest that 
women have learned this lesson more quick- 
ly than have the leaders of groups like 
NOW who purport to speak for them. 


CORPORATIONS ARE NOT 
PERSONS 


HON. BRUCE A. MORRISON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 4, 1988 


Mr. MORRISON of Connecticut. Mr. Speak- 
er, on Saturday, April 9, 1988, the Washington 
Post published an op-ed piece written by con- 
sumer advocate Ralph Nader and Carl J. 
Mayer, a graduate student at Harvard Law 
School. The authors argue that corporations 
are not “persons” within the meaning of the 
Constitution. | am inserting the article in the 
RECORD in the hope that my colleagues will 
take the time to review it: 

CORPORATIONS ARE Nor PERSONS 
(By Ralph Nader and Carl J. Mayer) 

Wasuincton.—Our constitutional rights 
were intended for real persons, not artificial 
creations. The Framers certainly knew 
about corporations but chose not to men- 
tion these contrived entities in the Constitu- 
tion. For them, the document shielded 
living beings from arbitrary government and 
endowed them with the right to speak, as- 
semble and petition. 

Today, however, corporations enjoy virtu- 
ally the same umbrella of constitutional 
protections as individuals do. They have 
become in effect artificial persons with infi- 
nitely greater power than humans. This 
constitutional equivalence must end. 

Consider a few noxious developments 
during the last 10 years. A group of large 
Boston companies invoked the First Amend- 
ment in order to spend lavishly and thus 
successfully defeat a referendum that would 
have permitted the legislature to enact a 
progressive income tax that had no direct 
effect on the property and business of these 
companies. An Idaho electrical and plumb- 
ing corporation cited the Fourth Amend- 
ment and deterred a health and safety in- 
vestigation. A textile supply company used 
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Fifth Amendment protections and barred 
retrial in a criminal antitrust case in Texas. 

The idea that the Constitution should 
apply to corporations as it applies to 
humans had its dubious origins in 1886. The 
Supreme Court said it did “not wish to hear 
argument” on whether corporations were 
“persons” protected by the 14th Amend- 
ment, a civil rights amendment designed to 
safeguard newly emancipated blacks from 
unfair government treatment. It simply de- 
creed that corporations were persons, 

Now that is judicial activism. A string of 
later dissents, by Justices Hugo Black and 
William O. Douglas, demonstrated that nei- 
ther the history nor the language of the 
14th Amendment was meant to protect cor- 
porations, But it was too late. The genie was 
out of the bottle and the corporate evolu- 
tion into personhood was under way. 

It was not until the 1970's that corpora- 
tions began to throw their constitutional 
weight around. Recent court decisions sug- 
gests that the future may hold even more 
dramatic extensions of corporate protec- 
tions. 

In 1986, Dow Chemical, arguing before 
the Supreme Court, suggested that the 
Fourth Amendment’s prohibition against 
unreasonable searches and seizures should 
prohibit the Environmental Protection 
Agency from flying planes over Dow's man- 
ufacturing facilities to monitor compliance 
with environmental laws. Although the 
Court permitted the flights on technical 
grounds, it appeared to endorse Dow's ex- 
pansive view of the Constitution. 

That year, corporations received the most 
sweeping enlargement of their free speech 
rights to date. In a 5-3 decision, the Court 
invalidated a California regulation ordering 
a public utility monopoly to enclose in its 
billing envelopes a communication from a 
nonprofit rate-payer advocacy group that fi- 
nanced the insert. The purpose of the regu- 
lation was to assist the Public Utility Com- 
mission in achieving its authorized goal of 
reasonable rates. Even so, the Court held 
that the enclosures violated a new corporate 
First Amendment right “not to speak.“ As- 
sociate Justice William H. Rehnquist wrote 
in a pro-consumer dissent that to “ascribe to 
such artificial entities an ‘intellect’ or ‘mind’ 
{for constitutional purposes] is to confuse 
metaphor with reality.” 

Today, corporations remain unsatisfied 
with their ascendant constitutional status. 
They want much more. At a 1987 judicial 
conference in Pennsylvania, lawyers coun- 
seled that corporations use the First 
Amendment to invalidate a range of Federal 
regulations, including Securities and Ex- 
change Commission disclosure requirements 
that govern corporate takeovers, and rules 
affecting stock offerings. 

Businesses angry at Congressional at- 
tempts to ban cigarette advertising—by 
that, we mean commercial carcinogenic 
speech—are alleging First Amendment vio- 
lations. 

The corporate drive for constitutional 
parity with real humans comes at a time 
when legislatures are awarding these artifi- 
cal persons superhuman privileges. Besides 
perpetual life, corporations enjoy limited li- 
ability for industrial accidents such as nu- 
clear power disasters, and the use of volun- 
tary bankruptcy and other disappearing 
acts to dodge financial obligations while re- 
maining in business. 

The legal system is thus creating unac- 
countable Frankensteins that have human 
powers but are nonetheless constitutionally 
shielded from much actual and potential 
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law enforcement as well as from account- 
ability to real persons such as workers, con- 
sumers and ers. 

Of course individuals in these companies 
can always exercise their personal constitu- 
tional rights, but the drive for corporate 
rights is dangerously out of control. 

Too frequently the extension of corporate 
constitutional rights is zero-sum game that 
diminishes the rights and powers of real in- 
dividuals, The corporate exercise of First 
Amendment rights frustrates the individ- 
ual’s right to participate more equally in 
democratic elections, to pay reasonable utili- 
ty rates and to live in a toxin-free environ- 
ment. Fourth Amendment rights applied to 
the corporation diminish the individual’s 
right to live in an unpolluted world and to 
enjoy privacy. 

Equality of constitutional rights plus an 
inequality of legislated and de facto powers 
leads inevitably to the supremacy of artifi- 
cal over real persons, And now the ultimate 
irony: Corporate entities have the constitu- 
tional right, says the Supreme Court, to 
patent living beings such as genetically engi- 
neered cattle, pigs, chickens and, perhaps 
someday, humanoids. 

This is not to say that corporations should 
have only the legal rights emanating from 
state charters that create them. What is re- 
quired, however, is a constitutional pre- 
sumption favoring the individual over the 
corporation. 

To establish this presumption, we need a 
constitutional amendment that declares 
that corporations are not persons and that 
they are only entitled to statutory protec- 
tions conferred by legislatures and through 
referendums. Only then will the Constitu- 
tion become the exclusive preserve of those 
whom the Framers sought to protect: real 
people. 


CONGRESSIONAL SALUTE TO 
RABBI DR. DAVID H. PANITZ, 
TEMPLE EMANUEL OF NORTH 
JERSEY, UPON HIS RETIRE- 
MENT FROM THE ACTIVE 
PULPIT RABBINATE 


HON. ROBERT A. ROE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 4, 1988 


Mr. ROE. Mr. Speaker, on Sunday, June 12, 
residents of my congressional district and the 
State of New Jersey will join with the congre- 
gational families of Temple Emanuel of North 
Jersey to express their gratitude and deep ap- 
preciation to their beloved rabbi, Dr. David H. 
Panitz, upon his retirement from the active 
rabbinate. | join with many of my friends and 
constituents in saying to him, “todah rabbah,"” 
thank you, for his outstanding record of serv- 
ice as a nationally and internationally re- 
nowned spiritual leader, esteemed author, ex- 
emplary educator, community leader, and 
good friend, who has devoted his whole 
career to serving the peoples and the commu- 
nities which he holds dear. 

Mr. Speaker, | know that you and our col- 
leagues will want to join with me in extending 
our warmest greetings and words of 
“shalom,” to Rabbi Panitz, his charming wife 
Esther, their three sons, Jonathan, Raphael, 
and Michael, daughters-in-law Jane, Susette, 
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and Sheila, and their grandchildren Zimra, 
Obadiah, and Yasmeen; William Jeffrey; and 
Emily, Ezekiel, and Benjamin. On this most 
memorable occasion, | feel privileged to share 
with his family the great pride they must take 
in his lifetime of achievement in devotion and 
dedication to the Jewish community and to all 
mankind. 

Mr. Speaker, the people of my congression- 
al district are singularly honored by and wish 
to wholeheartedly commend to you the distin- 
guished and dedicated lifetime of outstanding 
public service rendered by Rabbi Panitz. At 
the heim of Temple Emanuel of North Jersey, 
he has remained steadfast to the ideals and 
principles of his alma mater, the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary of America. He has endeared 
himself to his congregation and to the Jewish 
community, and his interfaith and interreligious 
activities have left their mark on all faiths and 
religions. 

As an educator and author, he has helped 
to strengthen the ethical and moral fabric of 
our society. He has devoted his whole career 
to developing the minds and hearts of our 
people, both Jewish and non-Jewish. He has 
in particular given so much toward building the 
future of Judaism in this country through his 
work with Jewish children, and played a lead- 
ing role in helping to establish the Solomon 
Schechter Day School in north New Jersey. 

As a community leader, has brought enlight- 
enment and encouragement, aid and comfort, 
peace and rehabilitation to those in need of 
his counsel and judgment. 

As a friend, | can say that | have been truly 
blessed by the inspiration of his good deeds 
and by his good example. | am proud to be 
numbered among his many, many friends, and 
| may be the only Irish Catholic Member of 
Congress who has his own personal rabbi! 

Rabbi Panitz' long list of noteworthy 
achievements encompass the wants and aspi- 
rations of all of our people, and with your per- 
mission, | would like to insert at this point a 
brief biography, as follows: 

Rabbi David Hirsch Panitz, son of the late 
Ezekiel and Nettie Panitz, was born in Balti- 
more in 1918. He was educated in the public 
schools of that city, and also graduated from 
both the academic and teacher training 
schools of the Baltimore Hebrew College. He 
received his B.A. and M.A. from the Johns 
Hopkins University, and received his rabbinic 
ordination from the Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary of America in 1943. The seminary later 
conferred upon him the degree of doctor of di- 
vinity, honoris causa. 

At Hopkins, he was a student of the noted 
scholar William Foxwell Albright, where he 
studied ancient Near Eastern languages, his- 
tory, and archeology. Rabbi Panitz taught 
Bible at the George Washington University in 
the Nation's Capital and served on the faculty 
of the Rabbinical School of the seminary. He 
was also dean of the American Academy for 
Jewish Religion. 

He has been the spiritual leader of Pater- 
son's Temple Emanuel of North Jersey since 
1959. Prior to coming to Paterson, he held 
pulpits at Temple Adath Yeshurun in Syra- 
cuse, NY, at Congregation B'nai Jeshurun in 
New York City, and at Adas Israel Congrega- 
tion in Washington, DC. 
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Rabbi Panitz has fashioned an outstanding 
record of service to his congregational fami- 
lies, to the entire Jewish people, to Israel, and 
to the overall community at large. He was for 
a number of years a commissioner of the Pa- 
terson Board of Education. He has been for 
29 years the Jewish chaplain of the Passaic 
County Jail, and serves also as the Jewish 
chaplain of the Paterson Police and Fire De- 
partments. He was chairman of the Passaic 
County Alcoholic Rehabilitation Board for 15 
years. He has been national chairman of the 
Joint Commission on Rabbinic Placement of 
the Rabbinical Assembly, the United Syna- 
gogue of America, and the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America; national cochairman of 
the State of Israel Bonds Rabbinic Cabinet; 
national chairman of the Interreligious Affairs 
Committee of the B'nai B'rith Anti-Defamation 
League; vice president of the Jewish Concilia- 
tion Board of America; president of the New 
Jersey Board of Rabbis; the first Jewish 
person to be elected to the presidency of the 
Coalition of Religious Leaders of New Jersey, 
and was a member of the Plenum, the Do- 
mestic Policy Committee, and the International 
Affairs Committee of the Synagogue Council 
of America. 

Always active in interfaith and intergroup 
endeavors, he has held high positions of lead- 
ership in the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews, and lectured at scores of 
churches, colleges, and civic organizations. 
He has also served, in Paterson, as chairman 
of the Mayor's Brotherhood Committee, co- 
chairman of the Commission on Jewish- 
Catholic dialog and as the cochairman of the 
Task Force for Community Action to Combat 
Poverty. 

Within the movement of conservative Juda- 
ism, he has served as national secretary for 
the Rabbinical Assembly, as a member of that 
group’s Committee on Jewish Law and Stand- 
ards, and as national chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Regions for the Rabbinical Assembly. 
He was a member of the seminary's Rabbinic 
Cabinet, a fellow of the seminary’s Herbert H. 
Lehman Institute of Talmudic Ethics and chair- 
man of the Rabbinic Tutors Committee of the 
seminary's Institute of Religious and Social 
Studies. He has also served the United Syna- 
gogue of America as a member of the Nation- 
al Youth Commission and chairman of its 
Committee on Peace and Religion of the Joint 
Commission for Social Action. 

Among other positions he has held, Rabbi 
Panitz has served as national chairman of the 
Broadcasting-TV-Film Commission and the 
Commission on Social Justice of the Syna- 
gogue Council of America; he also was the 
council’s head of its delegation to the Confer- 
ence of Major Jewish Organizations. He has 
been the president of the Louis Marshall 
Lodge of B’nai B'rith, vice president of the 
North Jersey Jewish and Family Children’s 
Service, and long time chairman of its Child 
Care Committee; he was a member of the Na- 
tional Rabbinic Advisory Committee of the 
United Jewish Appeal, a member of the board 
of directors of the Jewish Federation of North 
Jersey and the Board of Jewish Education, 
chairman of the Paterson Board of Educa- 
tion’s Advisory Committee and chairman of its 
Adult Evening School, as well as chairman of 
the Passaic County Narcotics Rehabilitation 
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Committee. In addition to all of the above, 
Rabbi Panitz has rendered more than 7,500 
hours in 29 years of voluntary chaplain serv- 
ices at the Barnert Hospital and Medical 
Center. 

Rabbi Panitz is the author of “Studies in the 
Legal Responsa of Joseph Colon” —research- 
ers in the 15th century Italian Jewish history— 
coauthor, with his wife, of “Simon Wolf, U.S. 
Consul to Egypt,.“ and of numerous articles 
and chapters in books. He is married to the 
former Ester Leah Allentuck, who is the 
author of The Alien in Their Midst: Images of 
Jews in English Literature,” and “Simon Wolf: 
Private Conscience and Public Image,” and of 
many basic monographs in American immigra- 
tion history. They have three sons, Lt. Comdr. 
Jonathan A. Panitz, career chaplain in the 
U.S. Navy, now assigned to teach chaplains 
of all faiths at the Naval War College in New- 
port, R married to Jane Royal—Dr. Raphael 
|. Panitz, who has taught at the University of 
Pennsylvania and SUNY-Binghamton, and 
now serves as a legislative assistant to Con- 
gressman ROBERT A. ROE and as a science 
consultant to the U.S. House Committee on 
Science, Space, and Technology—married to 
Susette Mottsman—and Rabbi Michael E. 
Panitz, who is spiritual leader of Temple Beth 
Israel in Maywood, NJ, and serves on the fac- 
ulty of Queens College—married to Sheila 
Salzer—and seven grandchildren: Zimra, Oba- 
diah, and Yasmeen; William Jeffrey; and 
Emily, Ezekiel, and Benjamin. The rabbi's 
major relaxation comes from playing with 
these youngsers, listening to his extensive 
collection of classical music, and reading from 
his personal library of more than 13,000 vol- 
umes. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a privilege and a deep 
honor to seek this national recognition of 
Rabbi Panitz and all of his good works on the 
occasion of his retirement. | ask all my col- 
leagues here to join with me in expressing our 
most sincere appreciation for the richness of 
his wisdom and the quality of his leadership in 
all of his accomplishments and achievements. 
If he could but know the high esteem with 
which he is held in the hearts and minds of 
our people and could but experience the 
pleasure and comfort that he has given to his 
fellowman over these past 46 years, he would 
surely enjoy the abundant rewards of happi- 
ness, success, and peace that he so justly de- 
serves. It is indeed a great pleasure to salute 
on this event a dear friend and great Ameri- 
can, Rabbi Dr. David H. Panitz. 


BELLEAIR BLUFFS PROUDLY 
CELEBRATES ITS 25TH ANNI- 
VERSARY 


HON. C.W. BILL YOUNG 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 4, 1988 


Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Speaker, as the 
city of Belleair Bluffs, which was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of Florida on 
March 4, 1963, celebrates its 25th anniversary 
this year, | want to call attention to the special 
character of this community in Pinellas 
County, FL. 
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Belleair Bluffs, which covers an area of less 
than one square mile, is small in size, yet, the 
citizens of this community are proud of its be- 
ginnings and look to the future with great an- 
ticipation. Together the people of Belleair 
Bluffs provide for their own fire, police, and 
public works service, and in cooperation with 
the county other municipal services are main- 
tained and upgraded. 

Originally these services were paid for total- 
ly by cigarette taxes. Over the years, however, 
as Belleair Bluffs grew, these revenues were 
inadequate to provide all the necessary serv- 
ices, and the authority to levy ad valorem 
taxes and franchise and license fees was 
granted by the Florida Legislature. Being con- 
scious of the impact of these taxes on resi- 
dents, Belleair Bluffs’ city officials are most 
careful with their city’s budget and to this day 
have neither asked for nor accepted any Fed- 
eral grants, loans or special bonds. 

Now, as it celebrates its 25th anniversary 
with a variety of programs throughout the 
year, Belleair Bluffs is almost completely built- 
out. There are more than 200 commercial and 
professional businesses among the 650 con- 
dominiums, 320 apartments, and 540 single- 
family homes. While there is little vacant land 
left for future development, Belleair Bluffs and 
its residents not only continue to revitalize and 
redecorate this community, but also open their 
arms to new residents and visitors alike. 

Mr. Speaker, | am proud to be able to 
salute Belleair Bluffs on its 25th anniversary, 
and it is a special privilege for me to wish all 
of the residents, municipal employees and 
businesses of Belleair Bluffs continued suc- 
cess during the next 25 years. 


STATEMENT OF NORMA 
DOWNEY 


HON. THOMAS J. DOWNEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 4, 1988 


Mr. DOWNEY of New York. Mr. Speaker, | 
submit for the RECORD a speech by Norma 
Downey: 

STATEMENT OF NORMA DOWNEY 

Good morning. I am honored to be here 
today. As a member of the Older Women’s 
League, it is gratifying that on this Moth- 
ers’ Day I can share with you my pride in 
my son, Tom. Tom is a Member of Congress, 
a member of the Aging Committee, but 
more than that, he is a caring human being 
who has deep feelings for and a commit- 
ment to the plight of the midlife and older 
women. 

The fact that five million midlife and 
older women are poor is a national disgrace. 
I know Tom will do all in his power to re- 
verse these statistics. Those of us who have 
had the good fortune to avoid this fate 
cannot ignore the millions trying to survive 
tremendous odds. 

Tom, you cannot allow your colleagues to 
ignore this fact. They all have mothers, sis- 
ters, aunts, friends—people they care about, 
people they love. On this Mothers’ Day, all 
across this great country, too many women 
will spend the day wondering how they will 
be able to pay their rent, feed their children 
and maintain some semblance of the Ameri- 
can Dream. They pray no one in the family 
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will become ill because the astronomical 
cost of medical care will leave them in debt 
forever. Too often Members of Con 
have eloquently recited the platitudes of ex- 
tolling motherhood and all it embodies 
when the reality was a trade off of mothers 
for missiles and children’s welfare for weap- 
ons too frightening, too devastating and too 
expensive to even contemplate as reality. 

Tom, my mother and your adored grand- 
mother, if she were alive today, would have 
fit into the category of poverty. My father 
died at forty-nine years old. My mother 
worked and waited until sixty-five to receive 
his Social Security. My father had no pen- 
sion! Although my mother had worked most 
of her life, she had no pension! Her monthly 
Social Security check was $325.00. Fortu- 
nately, she lived with us and in fact, her 
grandson thought she was rich because she 
was always giving him or lending him 
money during his high school and college 

ys. 

I would imagine there is no one in this 
room today who couldn’t tell the story of at 
least one older woman touched by poverty. 
Hundreds of letters come into OWL’s head- 
quarters each day. I'd like to share one 
letter that is typical of so many others. To 
protect the identity of the writer, I've 
changed a few of the details. The woman 
whom I will call Anne, writes: 

Dear Older Women’s League: 

“I hope you can help me, as I don’t know 
where to turn to. I was married in 1946, di- 
vorced in 1961. I receive $290.00 Social Secu- 
rity. My husband worked for the railroad 
for fifteen years, up until the war. After he 
served his country, he worked for the Post 
Office for another 25 years. I cannot receive 
the railroad pension as it is less than my 
own Social Security. I wonder if I qualify 
under his Post Office pension. I never asked 
as I was trying to get by on my own, but 
things are getting worse and it is difficult to 
make ends meet. I cannot get supplementa- 
ry income as I own 195 shares of stock in 
Sears Roebuck. I would rather not sell them 
as they bring me a small income, and I'd 
like to hang on to them in case of an illness 
or other problem. Could you tell me where I 
can inquire about this Post Office pension?” 

I choose Anne's story to share with you 
today because it is such a cautionary tale 
full of financial ignorance and moral cour- 
age. Anne is not yet a poverty statistic, but 
the slightest medical emergency would 
easily wipe out her “nest egg“ of stock, 
which is worth the princely sum of seven 
thousand dollars. In short, Anne is on the 
road to poverty and doesn't even know it. 
Like so many women, she lacks the informa- 
tion to combat it. And, like so many women 
even today, Anne has always been only a 
man away from poverty. Tom, your mother 
didn’t bring you up to let other mothers 
down and I know you won't let us down. 

On behalf of the Older Women’s League, I 
present you with this year’s Mother's Day 
Card and urge you to take its message to 
the Floor of the Congress and make thou- 
sands of women as proud and happy as you 
have made me this Mother’s Day. 


ABOLISH AMTRAK 
HON. PHILIP M. CRANE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 4, 1988 


Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, the U.S. deficit is 
a growing problem in America today. In order 
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for this country to reduce its huge deficit, we 
must cut our spending. No program is more 
suitable to cut than Amtrak. Amtrak is not 
alone. Farm payments, small businesses, cul- 
ture, mass transit, and rural programs should 
also be curtailed. 

However, an area that should be touched is 
Amtrak. Originally, the proponents of Amtrak 
expected that it would be self-sustaining. This 
did not prove to be the case. Amtrak receives 
more Federal funds than any other intercity 
passenger mode, but serves less than 2 per- 
cent of all intercity passengers. Amtrak per- 
formance has failed to justify continued Feder- 
al subsidization. Amtrak’s dependence on 
congressional funding must be eliminated. 
Many foreign countries, such as England and 
France, have switched from government 
owned to privately owned railways. After the 
switch, the countries showed improved service 
through increased competition. 

| urge my colleagues to read the following 
article by Robert J. Samuelson which follows: 


{From the Washington Post, Mar. 2, 1988] 
CUT AMTRAK To DERAIL DEFICIT 
(By Robert J. Samuelson) 


Do you favor reducing the federal budget 
deficits? Well, of course. All serious people 
do. Do you favor eliminating Amtrak? 
You're unsure. Think again. You can’t sen- 
sibly favor reducing the deficits while sup- 
porting spending for Amtrak. 

As a metaphor for the deficit stalemate, 
no program is more apt than Amtrak. The 
budget debate proceeds at a level of lofty 
abstraction. Everyone deplores the deficits. 
No one wants to talk about whose programs 
will be cut or whose taxes raised. But the 
deficits won't miraculously vanish. Unless 
we cut spending—starting with the least 
worthy programs—deficits will persist or 
will be closed only by crushing tax in- 
creases. 

Every year I attack Amtrak. Every year 
the assault stimulates angry letters from 
diehard railroad buffs. People need Amtrak, 
I'm told. Eliminating Amtrak will hardly 
affect the overall deficit. Other forms of 
transportation are also subsidized. Amtrak 
saves oil. Some of these arguments are cor- 
rect, others silly. Yes, axing Amtrak (1987 
cost; $597 million) would shave the deficit 
less than 1 percent. No, Amtrak doesn’t save 
much oil. It accounts for less than one two- 
hundredth of intercity travel. 

These standard objections miss the larger 
point. Government can’t afford everything. 
The deficits are now stuck in the range of 
$150 billion to $160 billion annually, says 
the Congressional Budget Office. The num- 
bers belie the idea that higher taxes can 
easily close the gap. To increase tax reve- 
nues by $100 billion, you'd have to double 
corporate income taxes or raise personal 
income taxes by 25 percent. 

We can afford only programs that serve 
important national needs. Amtrak fails that 
test. Half its passengers are in the North- 
east Corridor, and even there it isn’t the 
main form of travel. Amtrak subsidies per 
passenger far surpass other transportation 
subsidies. Since 1957 highway fuel taxes 
have covered 96 percent of the federal costs 
of the interstate highway system. Drivers 
and truckers are paying for the roads they 
use. By contrast, fares paid by rail passen- 
gers account for only two-thirds of the cost 
of running Amtrak. General taxpayers pick 
up the rest. 
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It would be lovely to have passenger trains 
everywhere—if they paid for themselves. 
Could an operation in the Northeast alone 
support itself? Amtrak says no. Someone 
has to choose. By continuing less valuable 
programs, we shortchange more pressing na- 
tional needs. Until recently, we spent more 
on Amtrak than on AIDS research. The res- 
ignation of Navy secretary James Webb Jr. 
raises the question of whether defense 
spending cuts are damaging the military. 
Amtrak isn’t unique. Other domestic pro- 
grams have outlived their usefulness. Con- 
sider: 

FARM PAYMENTS 


No sector of the economy is subsidized 
more than agriculture. Eliminating direct 
income-support payments and subsidized 
loans could save $15 billion to $17 billion an- 
nually. 

SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Most small businesses don’t rely on SBA 
loans or advice. Ending the SBA's nondisas- 
ter programs would save about $800 million 
annually, though the full savings would ma- 
terialize only after five years. 

CULTURES 


In the 1960s the government began subsi- 
dizing public television, theater groups, 
operas, artists and study projects in the hu- 
manities. Spending totals $500 million for 
the Corporation for Public Broadcasting, 
the National Endowment for the Arts and 
the National Endowment for the Human- 
ities. These agencies should be eliminated. 

MASS TRANSIT 


Hefty construction subsidies cause cities 
to build uneconomic mass transit systems, 
which burden local taxpayers for years. In 
Miami, ridership on a new transit system is 
a sixth of the level originally predicted. Fed- 
eral subsidies should be cut by at least $1 
billion. 

RURAL PROGRAMS 


Through the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration and the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration, the government subsidizes loans to 
rural utilities and home mortgages. Ending 
these loans would ultimately save more 
than $2 billion annually. 

If these programs—and others—were 
ended, most Americans wouldn't notice or 
care. It’s true that savings from many indi- 
vidual programs would be small. But collec- 
tively they could total $20 billion to $30 bil- 
lion. That obviously wouldn’t balance the 
budget. A realistic deficit reduction program 
also requires cuts in Social Security, Medi- 
care and federal retirement spending. It 
would need tax increases of perhaps $40 bil- 
lion to $50 billion. Preserving the least justi- 
fiable programs would dim the prospects of 
success by requiring bigger spending cuts or 
tax increases elsewhere. 

Of course, all the Amtrak-like programs 
do some good. But none serves a vital na- 
tional need. The REA was created to electri- 
fy rural areas; that was long ago accom- 
plished. Government support for public tel- 
evision or local opera subsidizes mainly 
upper-middle-class audiences. A $3.5 million 
grant to the MacNeil/Lehrer NewsHour 
does not serve an important national priori- 
ty. Just because people or organizations 
have become dependent on federal pro- 
grams does not mean the programs should 
continue. Accepting that argument implies 
that government never makes mistakes or 
that needs never change. By this logic, no 
program could ever be abolished. 

In practice, cutting is difficult. Program 
beneficiaries claim our sympathies. Some 
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spending—farm subsidies, for instance— 
ought to be phased out gradually to limit 
the pain of withdrawal. But programs often 
survive simply because congressmen, bu- 
reaucrats and lobbyists need them. They 
confer job security, prestige and ego gratifi- 
cation. Without an SBA, the House and 
Senate small-business committees would 
have less power. President Reagan’s resist- 
ance to higher taxes isn’t the only cause of 
huge deficits. Since 1982 Congress has 
ended few programs, while the White House 
has accepted more than $100 billion of 
annual new taxes. 

So Amtrak subsidies must go. They sym- 
bolize the ongoing dreamlike nature of the 
budget debates. Everyone wants lower defi- 
cits and no reductions in government serv- 
ices without higher taxes. In 1988 little will 
happen. Republicans and Democrats want 
to avoid budget battles in an election year. 
The next president inherits the stalemate: 
eliminating programs like Amtrak is a 
litmus test of whether he—and we—can get 
serious about the deficits. 


THE COURAGE OF SANDRA 
HILLIARD 


HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 4, 1988 


Mr. FORD of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, a 
dozen years ago | began in my congressional 
district a program to recognize young people 
who give of themselves for the good of 
others. 

It is called the Medal of Merit Program and 
every year it honors outstanding youth who 
have distinguished themselves through public 
service in Michigan's 15th Congressional Dis- 
trict. 

One of the last year's winners was Sandra 
Hilliard, the daughter of Russell and Janice 
Hilliard of Southgate. In the 12 years | have 
been awarding Medals of Merit, few have 
been more deserving than this young lady 
who proved to be a model of courage and 
selflessness. 

When classmates needed assistance with 
their studies, Sandra helped as a tutor. When 
a neighbor fell ill, she took care of the lawn 
and cheerfully took on household tasks to 
help out. She was an ardent softball enthusi- 
ast who played for the Downriver Travel soft- 
ball team and took it upon herself to look after 
new players on the team. 

Sandra was unable to attend last year's 
Medal of Merit ceremony. She had just under- 
gone a leg amputation as the result of cancer. 
We presented the medal at private ceremo- 
nies at her home. 

| will never forget Sandra's blithe spirit in 
the face of such painful adversity. | recall 
wondering at the time about the source of 
such courage. 

Sandra died last month. But her memory 
lives as an inspiration for all those she 
touched with her special kind of open kind- 
ness. 
|, for one, feel richer for having met her. 
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MORE OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
SUCCESS: NEW STUDY FINDS 
SCHOOL BREAKFAST IM- 
PROVES PERFORMANCE 


HON. GEORGE MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 4, 1988 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Speaker, a 
study released yesterday reports that he 
school breakfast program for low income chil- 
dren improves their academic performance 
and reduces tardiness. The study, which was 
conducted in Lawrence, MA public schools, 
found that the test scores of students partici- 
pating in the program improved more rapidly 
than those of nonparticipating students. 

The findings of this study add to the abun- 
dant evidence from academicians, independ- 
ent foundations and Government researchers 
that key educational, nutritional and medical 
programs demonstrably boost the achieve- 
ments of disadvantaged and impoverished 
children. The Lawrence study provides further 
proof that the cynical allegations that Govern- 
ment doesn’t work, and that progressive 
social policies have failed, are nothing but par- 
tisan ideological rhetoric. The programs do 
work—and they save money and children, too. 

Recently, the Select Committee on Chil- 
dren, Youth, and Families, which | chair, re- 
leased “Opportunities for Success: Cost Ef- 
fective Programs for Children,” a report on 
eight major programs for children that not only 
preserve lives and boost achievement but 
also save U.S. tax dollars. The eight programs 
include WIC, Prenatal Care, Medicaid, Child- 
hood Immunization, Preschool Education, 
Compensatory Education, Education for All 
Handicapped Children, and Youth Employ- 
ment and Training. The report demonstrates 
the great long-term costs we incur by failing to 
fund proven programs for young children at 
levels adequate to serve the eligible popula- 
tion. 

| refer your attention to the following Wash- 
ington Post article describing the study re- 
leased yesterday. 


{From the Washington Post, May 3, 1988) 


SCHOOL BREAKFAST SEEMS To Boost 
PERFORMANCE 


(By Spencer Rich) 


A school breakfast program for poor chil- 
dren improves academic performance and 
reduces tardiness, according to a study con- 
ducted last year in Lawrence, Mass. 

The study, to be released here today at a 
meeting of the Ambulatory Pediatric Asso- 
ciation, was based on a comparison of 335 el- 
ementary-school children who took part in a 
public-school breakfast program in 1987 
with 688 who did not. The children attended 
third through sixth grades in Lawrence 
public schools. Virtually all were from fami- 
lies below or near the official poverty line. 

The researchers, Alan Meyers and Mi- 
chael Weitzman of Boston City Hospital 
and Amy Sampson of the Tufts University 
School of Nutrition, administered a stand- 
ard achievement test to the children after 
the school-breakfast program had been in 
effect for several months. 

“On an absolute scale of 200 to 800, we 
found that on average all improved” their 
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scores on the test, both in the breakfast 
group and the nonbreakfast group, Meyers 
said in an interview. 

But he said the children who had received 
breakfast improved their scores an average 
of 48.4 points over the previous year, while 
those who did not receive school breakfast 
improved only 40.9 points. 

Meyers said the change was statistically 
significant. The authors said previous stud- 
ies found that children who eat breakfast 
make fewer mental errors in the morning 
and, since the Lawrence test was conducted 
then, “the observed improvement in aca- 
demic performance could represent an im- 
mediate beneficial effect“ of being assured 
of breakfast. They said it also is possible 
that academic improvement could be due to 
a longer-term effect of dietary improve- 
ment. 

The study also found that breakfast par- 
ticipants reduced their school lateness rate 
from 1.5 percent of the time the previous 
spring semester to 0.9 percent in 1987. 


CONGRESSMAN FROST CONTIN- 
UES PRACTICE OF FULL PER- 
SONAL FINANCIAL DISCLO- 
SURE 


HON. MARTIN FROST 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 4, 1988 
Mr. FROST. Mr. Speaker, As | have done 
each year since my first election to Congress, 
| am submitting herewith for inclusion in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a full disclosure of 
all personal assets and liabilities of my wife, 
Valerie, and me as of December 31, 1987. 
Balance Sheet: Martin and Valerie Frost 
(As of Dec. 31, 1987] 


Assets: Amount 
Checking Account, Ist Na- 
tional Bank of DeSota......... $172.02 
Condominium, Dallas, Texas. 47,500.00 
House and Lot, Arlington, 
A 242,500.00 
Home furnishings an r 
personal effects 35,000.00 
Savings, Wright Patman Fed- 
eral Credit Union 129.12 
Checking Account, Wright 
Patman Federal Credit 
rr E 7,300.05 
Retirement, U.S. Congress ..... 28,170.62 
IRAs (Martin and Valerie) ..... 17,273.67 
Washington Fringe Benefit 
Investment Club . „ 4,663.15 
Stets ee 382,708.63 
Automobiles: 
1979 Chevrolet Chevette 500.00 
1984 Toyata Van . 5,950.00 
1984 Starcraft Pop-up Trailer 2,000.00 
1985 Pontiac 600 . . .. 6,300.00 
Subtotal ee 14,750.00 
Stocks and Bonds: 
513 Shares Central and 
Southwest. . . . .. . . . 15,069.00 
740 Shares Exxon. . 28,582.00 
203 Shares Federated De- 
partment Stores . 6,699.00 
93 Shares General Motors...... 5,766.00 
248 Shares Houston Indus- 
e ae a e A Ta 1,347.00 
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Continued 
123 Shares Eli LIIly. . 10,141.00 
54 Shares Mobil. . . . . 2,085.00 
179 Shares Westinghouse 8,950.00 
870 Shares Fundamental In- 
...... stsonristee 11,666.00 
297 Shares Massachusetts In- 
vestors Trust. . . . . . . . . . 3,765.00 
261 Shares Wellington Fund.. 3,935.00 
U.S. Savings Bonds . . . 300.00 
300 Shares Wal-Mart. . 7,687.00 
8 Shares General Motors (E). 285.00 
4 Shares General Motors (H). 189.00 
100 Shares Annheiser Busch.. 3,162.00 
60 Shares Waste Manage- 
2,205.00 
680.00 
118,513.00 
Total assets . . .. . .. . . ese. 515,971.63 
Liabilities: 
Mortgages: 
Star States Mortgage Corpo- 
rate (Dallas Condominium) 37,413.12 
Paine-Webber (Arlington 
Residence). . . . . . . . ͤ 172,205.82 
Century National 
lington Residence). . 38,560.59 
S 248,179.53 
Installment Loans: 
Open Charge Accounts (Bal- 
eee EII EN 1,000.00 
Wright Patman Federal 
Credit Union (Automobile). 798.22 
GMAC (Automobile) 5,185.68 
6,983.90 
255,163.43 
. 515,971.63 
. 255,163.43 
Total net worth... . 260,808.20 


SPEND THE TRUST FUND 
MONEY 


HON. GLENN M. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 4, 1988 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, the members 
of the Committee on Public Works and Trans- 
portation have repeatedly warned that this 
Nation is on the verge of crisis. Our bridges 
are collapsing, many of our roads are collaps- 
ing, new roads are needed and there is an 
urgent need to clean up our water. 

We have attempted, at a minimum to have 
the Highway, Aviation, and Water Resources 
Trust Funds removed from the unified budget. 
The people of America have provided the 
money for these funds and it should be used 
for the purposes for which it was intended. 

We have made major efforts in the last 
three Congresses to win this battle. Now, with 
the closing of the Williamsburg Bridge, a 
major bridge in the middie of New York City, 
the realization of the magnitude of this prob- 
lem is becoming more widespread. It should 
be made clear that the Williamsburg Bridge is 
not an isolated example. it is the tip of the 
iceberg. 
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It is estimated that removing the Highway 
Trust Fund from the budget will allow an addi- 
tional $2 billion annually to be spent on our 
surface transportation system. That amount 
will not solve all our problems but it will help 
us meet some of our needs. 

Syndicated columnist George Will, in a 
column titled “Listen to the Bridges,” recently 
described the problem of decay as a threat to 
the Nation. Mr. Will has provided an excellent 
description of the problems and | offer it here 
for my colleagues. 


LISTEN TO THE BRIDGES 


(By George F. Will) 


New York, New York, it’s a wonderful 
town [songwriters are not under oath], the 
Bronx is up and the Battery’s down. And so, 
almost, is the Williamsburg Bridge. That 85- 
year-old suspension span across the East 
River connects Manhattan with America, 
which may not be in the national interest, 
but nearly a quarter of a million people use 
it daily. Used it. Since last Tuesday only pe- 
destrians and bicyclists do. It is not quite 
collapsing—yet—but it is unsafe for vehicu- 
lar traffic, and that is a considerable defect 
in a bridge. 

The discovery last week of its corroded 
condition was serendipitous. The discovery 
occurred while the three surviving Demo- 
cratic presidential candidates were careering 
around the Empire State promising to make 
America into a paradise and, in their spare 
time, pacify the Middle East. The mere 
crumbling of a bridge is too mundane a 
matter to arrest the attention of candidates 
who are bent on the betterment of all man- 
kind. However, the sounds made by that 
tired old bridge (it was screeching and 
squealing ominously) should be listened to. 
It tells us more about our future than the 
candidates do. The nation has a huge bill 
coming due for the neglect of its infrastruc- 
ture, meaning bridges, roads, airports, wa- 
terways, water and sewer systems—all the 
things that make everything else possible. 

This neglect, which reflects a weak ethic 
of common provision, may be a consequence 
of our individualism. Individually, Ameri- 
cans are exercising more and eating more 
sensibly to maintain their personal infra- 
structures while the nation's physical plant 
deteriorates. In the years dead ahead that 
physical plant is going to force itself upon 
our attention. It will be something to think 
about while we creep along in increasingly 
congested traffic, or wait for our delayed 
flights to take off at overburdened airports. 

The National Journal reports that one out 
of four bridges is considered dangerous. 
More than 4,100 are closed. Every two days 
a bridge collapses. Sixty-five percent of the 
Interstate Highway System is in need of re- 
habilitation. The average age of the 184 
principal locks on the inland waterway 
system is 40 years. The Army Corps of Engi- 
neers says 3,000 dams in populated areas are 
hazardous. Air traffic has doubled in the 14 
years since the last new commercial airport 
(Dallas-Ft. Worth) opened. Los Angeles 
needs to spend $111 million more every year 
just repairing streets or 60 percent of them 
will be unusable by the end of the century. 
The Environmental Protection Agency says 
$108 billion will be needed between now and 
then just for construction of new sewage 
treatment plants. 

OK, some of these numbers may involve 
overreaching and attention seizing and an 
appetite for pork. Still, there are many 
needs and not enough money. The cost of 
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public-works investment is substantial, but 
so is the cost of underinvestment. Millions 
of workers-years are lost as congestion and 
detours sap economic efficiency. The cost of 
Los Angeles County congestion is estimated 
to be nearly half a million hours a day and 
half a billion dollars’ worth of working time 
(and 72 million gallons of gas) a year. Unfor- 
tunately, blocking the road to a solution is a 
mountain—Mount Deficit. 

The deficit is the numerical expression of 
a cultural tendency, the national tendency 
to live for the moment and beyond our 
means, consuming more than we produce 
and investing too little, heedless about the 
future. A government devoting 14 percent of 
its budget to pay interest on its debts—to 
rent money—has not enough money for the 
physical prerequisites of efficient and com- 
modious living. Four federal trust funds— 
highway, transit, aviation and waterways— 
had a combined cash balance of about $24 
billion at the end of 1987, all of it from user 
fees that can be spent only on infrastruc- 
ture. But our leaders, ever imaginative at 
cooking the books to make the deficit seem 
smaller than it is, are hoarding the money. 
This is done so that deficit estimates will be 
smaller and the Gramm-Rudman knife will 
be easier to avoid. 

Internal improvements: An earlier, more 
robust America had more energetic leaders 

“internal improvements,” On 
March 9, 1832, a candidate for the Illinois 
General Assembly distributed an open letter 
to the people of his county. The first plank 
in his platform was: “Time and experience 
have verified . . . the public utility of inter- 
nal improvements,” such as roads and navi- 
gable streams. Lincoln lost, but he soon won 
and authored a flurry of bills such as those 
pertaining to “a state road from the 
Wabash to the yellow banks of the Missis- 
sippi River” and “a canal upon the valley of 
the Sangamon River.” 

In 1808 Jefferson’s Treasury secretary, 
Albert Gallatin, issued his “Report on 
Roads and Canals,” a proposed network of 
projects, most of which were built over 60 
years. It is unfortunate they were not built 
sooner. In 1816 John C. Calhoun, who even- 
tually would sow seeds of secession, intro- 
duced a bill for internal improvements at 
federal expense. He warned that New York 
and other Northern states had public and 
private financial resources sufficient for 
such improvements, but that the South did 
not. Without federal help, the South would 
be consigned to inferiority, and disunion“ 
might result. President Madison, taking a 
crabbed view of federal power, vetoed the 
bill as unconstitutional. Denied federal 
help, the South’s dependence on slavery 
grew, as did its sense of separateness. 

Disunion is not a danger today. Decay is. 
That is a pity because public works are the 
sort of things government is good at. The 
Tennessee Valley Authority and the Inter- 
state Highway System were not just good in 
themselves, they were good for the morale 
of government, which periodically needs 
some inspiriting successes. Alas, in election 
years we have this sort of dispiriting experi- 


ence: 

You are driving warily down a street cra- 
tered with potholes deep enough to serve as 
silos for the MX missile. Your car radio is 
emitting the sounds of candidates promising 
to provide “meaningful jobs” and “a sense 
of community” in “model cities” in a dis- 
armed world. And you are thinking (if 
thinking is possible as you jolt along, your 
radio chattering and radial tires disintegrat- 
ing): Thanks a lot, but could we please start 
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our trip to utopia on a wellpaved street lead- 
ing to a structurally sound bridge? 


THE IRONY OF POPULISM 


HON. PHILIP M. CRANE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 4, 1988 


Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, as Americans we 
all recognize the principles of free enterprise 
and competition as the keys to a prosperous 
economy. However, with an election year 
upon us, the Congress is again being bom- 
barded by populist rhetoric and legislation 
which betray these very principles in the pre- 
tense of finding a quick fix to the Nation’s 
economy. 

A prime example of this political phenome- 
non is the current effort to establish anti- 
takeover laws that protect top-level manage- 
ment from loss of employment due to hostile 
corporate takeovers. If passed, the laws 
would greatly impede companies in their effort 
to streamline their management ranks. In es- 
sence, these companies would be forced by 
law to run top heavy, inefficient corporations. 
The price of their products and/or services 
would increase, resulting in a cutback in em- 
ployment, overall restricted economic growth 
as well as a disastrous decrease in the level 
of competitiveness with foreign firms. Thus, 
not only would the blue-collar labor force be 
made to suffer for expendable top-level man- 
agement, but also the American people as a 
whole. 

Corporate takeovers have been a vital ele- 
ment in the economic success of the Reagan 
era. If we are to expand on this past success, 
we must encourage any efforts by U.S. busi- 
nesses to eliminate waste and increase effi- 
ciency within their levels of production. Laws 
which discourage the natural propensity to in- 
crease efficiency go against the basic tenets 
of capitalism and will certainly cause serious 
damage to the American economy. 

It is not surprising, but ironic nevertheless, 
that the Democratic Party, which prides itself 
as the champion of the common man, sup- 
ports this measure. While espousing populist 
rhetoric to the people, these individuals quietly 
protect America’s business elite. It is a shame 
that many of my Democratic colleagues are 
not as competent in managing the Nation's 
economy as they are in misleading the Ameri- 
can people. 

In the upcoming months, | urge my col- 
leagues to carefully consider the implications 
of antitakeover laws to the U.S. economy. Any 
bills which establish such senseless regula- 
tions on the business community must be de- 
feated. We must put the interests of common 
Americans above those of the few, but power- 
ful business elite. 

For an excellent review of the effects of an- 
titakeover laws on the U.S. economy, | highly 
recommend an article in the Washington 
Times entitled “Anti-takeover=Anti-competi- 
tiveness” and an article by Robert J. Samuel- 
son entitled “Corporate Socialism" in the De- 
cember 28, 1987 Newsweek. 
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{From the Washington Times, Dec. 28, 
1987] 
AntTI-TAKEOVER-ANTI-COMPETITIVENESS 
(By Robert J. Samuelson) 

Even as Democratic Rep. Richard A. Gep- 
hardt of Missouri has railed against the 
“callousness of corporate America,” he and 
his party have crawled warmly into bed 
with the National Association of Manufac- 
turers and the Business Roundtable with 
their agenda of management protection. 

There is no better example than the rush 
to pass “anti-takeover” laws in every state 
whose sole purpose is to insulate top man- 
agement from competitive pressure. The 
most disgusting of these was recently passed 
in Delaware, where the BR and the NAM 
ganged up with organized labor to virtually 
force helpless legislators into raping the in- 
dividual investor. 

Yet, when the shareholders’ groups at- 
tempted to alleviate organized labor's legiti- 
mate concerns by adding a union-contract 
3 clause, the BR lobby crushed 
t. 

This is a case of naked protectionism for 
entrenched management, not saving jobs” 
for labor. The same politicians who scream 
about “competitiveness” are thus trying to 
kill one of the key causes of America’s com- 
petitive revival. 

It is no accident that over the last four 
years, as total merger and takeover activity 
reached its greatest level in history, the 
manufacturing industry put on its best com- 
petitiveness performance in U.S. history. 
(See table.) In that period, manufacturing 
productivity rose an average of 4.4 percent a 
year, while manufacturing productivity rose 
an average of 4.4 percent a year, while man- 
ufacturing unit labor costs actually fell 1.6 
percent per year (in current dollar terms). 

This is why one of the nation’s most re- 
spected business economists, Ed Yardeni of 
Prudential Bache (no fan of Reaganomics), 
said back in December: On an operating 
basis, U.S. corporations are probably as lean 
and as mean as they have ever been. Since 
1982 the managers of America’s companies 
restructured their operations. They slashed 
their costs. . they shut down excess and 
obsolete capacity.” 

They did all this “good stuff” not because 
they are smart managers, but because if 
they didn’t get their act together unhappy 
investors would replace them. 

The result, Mr. Yardeni reports: Produc- 
tivity gains are awesome. From 1960 to 1982 
manufacturing productivity rose at a com- 
pounded annual rate of 2.4 percent. After 
1982, factory productivity increased by 4.8 
percent a year. 

“Even more impressive are the efficiency 
gains in the production of durable goods. 
The 7.1 percent compounded increases from 
1983 to 1987 were more than three times 
greater than the 2 percent gains from 1960 
to 1982, Now that’s impressive!” 

As Mr. Yardeni reported, by the beginning 
of 1987 the restructuring process has been 
completed, and “there was no more fat 
left.” No wonder industrial production rose 
more than 5.7 percent in the last 12 months 
and U.S. exports are soaring. 

Of course, one of the major tools in “cor- 
porate restructuring” has been the rise in 
hostile takeovers, which forced managers to 
— their economics and balance sheets 

t. 

That is the basic thrust of a new study by 
Columbia Business School economists 
Frank Lichtenberg and Donald Siegel, 
which shows that “total factor productivi- 
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ty“ the combined corporate output gains 
for all factor inputs (capital, labor, raw ma- 
terials)—raises changes in ownership. 

“We found that plants involved in owner- 
ship changes experienced on average 0.5 
percent [per year] higher TFP growth from 
1974 to 1980.” And this growth-rate premi- 
um increases, with those companies that ex- 
perienced ownership changes early in the 
cycle showing a nearly 1 percent higher rise 
in TFP. 

This is why they conclude that policy- 
makers should be extremely cautious when 
considering policies that would make the 
process of ownership change more difficult 
or costly.” 

Yet that is precisely what nearly 28 states 
have done. It is no accident that merger ac- 
tivity fell sharply in 1987, down 38 percent 
in numbers and about 4 percent in dollars. 

If history is any guide, this downward 
trend will hurt management performance 
and U.S. productivity. 

This is why House Energy and Commerce 
Chairman John Dingell of Michigan should 
be the first Democrat to turn a deaf ear to 
the NAM and the BR. He should push for a 
federal takeover law that will preempt the 
state statutes completely—and stop manage- 
ment from using “poison pills” and ‘“green- 
mail” to prevent legitimate takeover activi- 
ty, while protecting labor's legitimate inter- 
ests. The Republican alternative does this 
better than the bill now being considered. 

Mr. Dingell is a solid, union-label Demo- 
crat who is too smart to be taken in by the 
NAM’s protectionist blandishments. He 
surely understands that strong productivity 
growth is the key not only to protecting 
future jobs but also to higher wage con- 
tracts. 


[From Newsweek, Dec. 28, 1987] 
CORPORATE SOCIALISM 
(By Robert J. Samuelson) 


You might not ever have to think about 
Delaware except for this: although its citi- 
zens represent only 0.3 percent of the na- 
tion’s shareholders, more companies are in- 
corporated there than in any other state. 
There are 179,000 of them, including 56 per- 
cent of the Fortune 500. Delaware may soon 
enact an antitakeover law, which—given the 
state’s pre-eminent position—would amount 
to a national antitakeover law. 

This is a ghastly idea. Its only purpose is 
to shield well-paid executives against hostile 
takeovers. Corporate leaders like to project 
themselves as defenders of the productive 
economy against sinister financiers and 
“raiders.” In fact, hostile takeovers promote 
greater efficiency and productivity. The 
whole antitakeover exercise smacks of cor- 
porate socialism: the marshaling of govern- 
ment powers to protect established business- 
es against change and challenge. 

Executives to sleep easier at night, and 
Delaware is eager to please. The corporate 
franchise tax and other fees provide 16 per- 
cent of state revenues. A Supreme Court de- 
cision last spring seemed to permit tougher 
state antitakeover laws. Since then, 13 
states have passed new laws, bringing to 27 
the number with antitakeover statutes. 
Delaware officials fear that companies will 
reincorporate elsewhere if the state doesn’t 
offer greater protection. The local bar asso- 
ciation is drafting a proposal, which the leg- 
islature may approve in early 1988. 

The speed with which these antitakeover 
laws have passed represents a political tri- 
umph for big corporations. They've largely 
succeeded in portraying hostile takeovers as 
an economic pestilence. By now, the indict- 
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ment is familiar. The takeover threat (it’s 
said) forces companies to focus on short- 
term profits and sacrifice long-term invest- 
ment or research. Corporate raiders cheat 
small shareholders by coercing them to sell 
their stock at low prices. 

There’s just enough truth to the indict- 
ment to make it seem compelling. Ivan 
Boesky was just sentenced last week. Some 
takeover bids are phantom, intended mainly 
to create speculative opportunities in the 
stock market, Outlandish trading profits are 
made. Not surprisingly, corporate raiders 
and investment bankers are the new villains 
of popular culture—reviled in novels (Tom 
Wolfe's “The Bonfire of the Vanities”) and 
movies (Oliver Stone’s Wall Street”). But 
beyond the imagery, the indictment against 
hostile takeovers is essential false. Consider: 

They aren’t rampant. In 1986 only 40—a 
record—were attempted, according to W.T. 
Grimm & Co.; a mere 15 succeeded. v At is 
rampant is executive anxiety about eov- 
ers. In one survey of 200 large companies, 57 
percent said they'd been subject to takeover 
rumors. 

Hostile takeovers haven't cut total invest- 
ment or research. Between 1979 and 1986, 
corporate-financed research and develop- 
ment rose 51 percent, after adjusting for in- 
flation. The increase between 1969 and 
1976—when hostile takeovers barely exist- 
ed—was only 12 percent. Investment, as a 
share of gross national product, is higher 
now than in the 1970s. 

There's no evidence that shareholders 
fare worse in hostile takeovers than in 
friendly ones—those negotiated by the man- 
agers of merging companies. Typically, in- 
vestors get 25 to 40 percent more than the 
previous market price. 

Still, the corporate rhetoric continues. 
Listen to H.B. Atwater Jr., chairman of 
General Mills. He deplores financial ma- 
nipulations” and bad “bust-ups.” He says 
hostile takeovers create “no new wealth.” 
He’s probably right. But they can improve 
use of the existing wealth by redirecting 
wasteful corporate investment. Ironically, 
General Mills proves the point. 


USEFUL THREAT 


General Mills has an “extremely profita- 
ble base [business] that subsidized poor di- 
versification,” as Michael Porter of the Har- 
vard Business School writes. The company 
is the second largest cereal maker (Whea- 
ties, Cheerios) and the leader in cake mixes 
(Betty Crocker). Food profits financed di- 
versification in everything from toys to 
fashion to furniture. In 1985 Atwater over- 
hauled the company. He sold poorly per- 
forming businesses and turned the toy and 
fashion operations into separate companies, 
whose stock was distributed to General 
Mills’ shareholders. 

The results have been dazzling. The toy 
and fashion businesses have done better as 
independent companies. Focusing on fewer 
businesses, General Mills improved its 
return on shareholders’ equity from 19 to 31 
percent. Since 1984 its stock price (including 
the value of the spun-off companies) has 
risen about 150 percent. That’s more than 
three times greater than the overall market 
rise. But suppose Atwater hadn’t acted and 
a raider had? In 1985 someone could have 
bought General Mills for 50 percent more 
than its market price and, by doing what 
the company itself did, profited enormously. 
Would that be a financial “manipulation” 
or undesirable “bust-up’’? 

The economic value of hostile takeovers 
doesn’t lie in the few that occur. It lies in 
the mere threat, which motivates managers 
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to stay efficient. Just because the pressure 
operates through the stock market doesn’t 
make it illegitimate. The Delaware antita- 
keover proposal aims to reduce the threat. 
Management-approved mergers are exempt- 
ed. For others, the proposal would make it 
difficult for investor groups to borrow the 
money to finance hostile takeovers. Nota- 
bly, many public pension funds—large stock- 
holders representing millions of retirees— 
oppose the plan, 

What Delaware and shortsighted execu- 
tives are jeopardizing is a division of labor 
that’s worked well for decades. Congress has 
left the details of corporate law to the 
states, as long as states don’t use it to settle 
major issues of national policy. Once that 
happens—as it is happening here—the ques- 
tion arises: why should Delaware have such 
power? The logical response is to abolish 
state corporate charters and replace them 
with a federal charter. 

This step has long been advocated by 
social activists, but it’s fraught with dan- 
gers. It would represent a huge politiciza- 
tion of the economy. Through federal char- 
ters, corporations could become the target 
of every passing political and social fad. It 
would be an economic nightmare. But if 
business leaders want to corporate social- 
ism, that's what they're risking. Those who 
beg for government protection are also in- 
viting governmental control. 


THE DEATH OF MAESTRO 
ADLER OF THE SAN FRANCIS- 
CO OPERA 


HON. NANCY PELOSI 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday May 4, 1988 


Ms. PELOSI. Mr. Speaker, San Francisco 
mourns the death of Maestro Kurt Herbert 
Adler. | would like to enter into the record the 
remarks of Robert S. Fisher which appeared 
in Leitmotive, the Journal of the Wagner Soci- 
ety of Northern California. 


The death of Maestro Adler could not 
have been unexpected, but it nonetheless 
has been a blow to all of us, even if we knew 
him only casually. This is because we recog- 
nize that a most unusual and remarkable 
man is no longer with us. 

He was remarkable because he was a magi- 
cian: He created one of the two or three 
greatest opera companies in the world, with 
only a fraction of the resources available to 
the general directors of the other great 
companies. How this was possible will 
remain a mystery; nevertheless, he did it. 
Andrew Porter, himself a European and 
now one of American’s leading music critics, 
said of Adler’s creation, ‘Internationally, 
the San Francisco Opera has the reputation 
of being America's first. 

Adler was perhaps not the easiest man to 
work with. His temper was legendary; sing- 
ers knew him well for driving a tough bar- 
gain; he sometimes terrified his staff; he 
pushed everyone, often beyond their limits. 
He was not known as “Mr. Nice Guy.” Yet 
he was widely respected and even loved be- 
cause he accomplished so much more of 
value than any ordinary human. 

Compare the list of new singers he intro- 
duced to America; compare his trail-blazing 
in taking opera away from only the privi- 
leged few and bringing it to the multitudes; 
compare his championing of new and un- 
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usual repertory; compare the consistently 
high quality of his productions; compare ev- 
erything this man did; compare him with 
anyone else in the opera world. 

We in San Francisco became quite spoiled 
by this wonderful man: we complained when 
a performance was only a little better than 
almost anything else in America. We came 
to expect the most spectacularly supreme 
from Kurt Adler. And he rarely disappoint- 
ed us. 

He was one of those rare members of the 
species who have enormous ambition and 
dreams that border on the wild; but he went 
out and caused it all to happen. Those of us 
with more modest pretensions can only 
stand in awe of Dr. Adler's accomplish- 
ments. 

Of greatest impact on us, his audience, is 
the incontrovertible fact that he brought so 
much pleasure to so many for such a long 
period of time. We enjoyed, although per- 
haps we did not recognize it at the time, a 
Golden Age from 1953 to 1982. He estab- 
lished standards of quality and quantity 
that we can hardly hope will ever be 
equaled. 

We will all miss Kurt Herbert Adler not a 
little; we are all grateful that we had the 
privilege to be around while he was here. 


TAXPAYER INSTALLMENT ACT 
HON. JIM LIGHTFOOT 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 4, 1988 


Mr. LIGHTFOOT. Mr. Speaker, now that 
most taxpayers have prepared and filed their 
income tax returns, many of them are faced 
with paying more in taxes than they anticipat- 
ed. I've heard from many constituents who 
were surprised by the impact of the Tax 
Reform Act of 1986 on their tax bills. 

Today | am introducing a measure permit- 
ting taxpayers to pay their tax bills in three 
separate installments instead of being forced 
to come up with the entire amount owed im- 
mediately. This measure is a companion bill to 
S. 2099 introduced by Senators CARL LEVIN 
and STEVEN SYMMS. 

The bill would allow taxpayers to pay the 
IRS in three installments, with the first install- 
ment due on April 15, the second third of the 
amount owed due on June 15, and the final 
one-third of the amount owed due on Septem- 
ber 15. 

This measure has several advantages over 
the present situation. Since income averaging 
and many deductions and exemptions were 
eliminated by the Tax Reform Act, taxpayers 
with dramatic fluctuations in income in 1987 
will be given a bit of a breather to recover. 
Furthermore, the Internal Revenue Service 
[IRS] will be permitted to charge appropriate 
interest rates on the tax amount still owed, 
possibly bringing in even more revenue to the 
Federal Treasury. 

Also, if taxpayers know they are given a 
little leeway in meeting their tax obligations, 
they may be more willing to abide by the law 
instead of simply invading it. Although taxpay- 
ers currently can negotiate with the IRS to pay 
their taxes in installments, the IRS is not re- 
quired to permit them to do so. This legislation 
gives all taxpayers the right to pay in this 
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manner, though the IRS can still charge inter- 
est for paying in installments. 


CYCLE OF VIOLENCE IN THE 
WEST BANK AND GAZA 


HON. MIKE SYNAR 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 4, 1988 


Mr. SYNAR. Mr. Speaker, all people of 
good will are yearning for the day when the 
cycle of violence will cease in the West Bank 
and Gaza. Yolanda Charney, director of com- 
munity relations for the Jewish Federation of 
Tulsa, has written an excellent article on this 
subject which | submit for the RECORD. 

[From People's Forum] 
Pornt or View: TALKS COULD END VIOLENCE 
ON WEST BANK 
(By Yolanda Charney) 

All people who value human life are sad- 
dened by the recent cycle of violence in the 
West Bank and Gaza. 

It was bound to happen. The Palestinian 
Arabs frustrated by 20 years of living in oc- 
cupation, having been ignored on the 
agenda of the Arab summit in Amman and 
the Reagan-Gorbachev meetings, are dying 
for the world’s attention. 

Israel, the reluctant occupier, faces a 
problem inherited when it successfully de- 
fended itself in 1967. As an open society, 
Israel allows the media access to the trou- 
bled area. 

These disturbances must be examined in 
the context of the overall Middle East situa- 
tion and viewed within a historical perspec- 
tive. Prior to the creation of the state of 
Israel, this area was under British mandate. 
In 1948, the United Nations partition al- 
lowed for the land to be divided into a 
Jewish state and an Arab state. The Jews 
accepted the partition. The Arabs did not. 
Five Arab countries launched a war against 
the newborn state and lost. 

There were equal numbers of refugees on 
both sides; Jewish refugees from Arab lands, 
as well as Arab refugees. The Jewish refu- 
gees were welcomed and absorbed into the 
mainstream of Israeli life, despite language 
barriers and tremendous cultural differ- 
ences. The Arab refugees were left in refu- 
gee camps and used as pawns in the Arab-Is- 
raeli conflict. Forty years later they are still 
there. 

Every year from 1949 to 1967, Israeli gov- 
ernments proposed peace along the lines 
that existed when the West Bank and East 
Jerusalem were in Arab hands. Never during 
this period did Jordan or Egypt propose to 
make this area a separate Palestinian state. 
To this date, Jordan seems to want no part 
of the West Bank, nor does Egypt seem to 
want the Gaza Strip. 

The Arab states engage in considerable 
rhetoric to demonstrate their solidarity 
with the plight of Palestinian refugees. A 
discrepancy, however, is apparent between 
their vocal support and their monetary 
backing of the Palestinians. 

While the oil-rich Arab states took in 
almost $1.2 trillion in oil revenues from 1974 
to 1984, these nations together have con- 
tributed only $127 million to the United Na- 
tions Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees in the Near East (UNRWA) since 
that agency's establishment in 1950. 

The United States—rather than the Arab 
states collectively—has been the major 
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source of support for UNRWA over the 
years. From UNRWA's inception in 1950 
through Sept. 30, 1987, the United States 
contributed over $1.3 billion. 

The Wall Street Journal of July 21, 1986, 
reported that the seven major Arab oil-pro- 
ducing nations agreed to contribute a total 
of $250 million annually to the Palestine 
National Fund from 1978 to 1988. However, 
the Journal article noted, only Saudi Arabia 
has been making its annual payments of 
$85.5 million. The Economist magazine of 
Aug. 2, 1980, estimated that PLO Chairman 
Yasser Arafat then controlled about $7 bil- 
lion to $8 billion, kept in a separate fund for 
his branch of the PLO, Fatah. 

These figures stand in stark contrast to 
the vast sums Israel has spent to rescue, re- 
settle and rehabilitate some 600,000 Jewish 
refugees from Arab countries. Yehuda Do- 
minitz, who retired recently as director gen- 
eral of the Jewish Agency’s Aliyah and Ab- 
sorption Department, estimates that Israel's 
assistance to these Jewish refugees totals 
some $11 billion. 

When Israel took over the territories, 
there was a concerted effort to be respon- 
sive to needs in health, education and wel- 
fare. Before 1967 there were no universities 
in the territories. Today, there are six: The 
overall standard of living has improved. It 
was recognized all the while that this was 
not enough to fulfill Palestinian aspirations. 

The Arab summit, held in Amman, 
Jordan, in November, totally ignored the 
Palestinian issue. The members were preoc- 
cupied with the Iran-Iraq war. 

From this summit, Jordan’s King Hussein 
and Egypt’s President Hosni Mubarak 
emerged as victors. How great it would be if 
this new victory could translate into the im- 
petus needed for one of these leaders to 
come forward as a negotiation partner for 
Israel. 

The beauty of the Camp David peace ac- 
cords was that they provided for a five-year 
modus vivendi in the West Bank and Gaza, 
leading to full Palestinian autonomy. Unfor- 
tunately, Sadat was assassinated before he 
saw this dream fulfilled. At Camp David, 
however, the world saw how far Israel will 
go for the sake of peace. The hard-line Men- 
achem Begin gave up territory, oil fields and 
air bases for a promise of peace. 

In short, this tragic cycle of violence can 
be halted if responsible Palestinian leader- 
ship will come forward to confront the Is- 
raelis, not with violence in the streets, but 
with words at the negotiation table. 

There are forces in the region, principally 
the PLO and radical Islamic fundamentalist 
groups, which continue to encourage armed 
confrontation with Israel and threaten Pal- 
estinians and other Arabs who consider the 
option of a negotiated political settlement. 
It is these radical elements which have be- 
trayed the Palestinian people. In this situa- 
tion Israel, sadly, has no choice but to take 
measures to assure the peace and tranquil- 
ity of the territories. 
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A CONGRESSIONAL SALUTE TO 
ELIZABETH HARMER OF BOUN- 
TIFUL, UT 


HON. JAMES V. HANSEN 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 4, 1988 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. Speaker, | often have 
spoken of how proud | am to represent the 
many outstanding young people who reside in 
the First i District of Utah. At this 
time, | would like to take a few minutes to tell 
my colleagues in the House of Representa- 
tives about one young lady who is exceptional 
in every way. 

Elizabeth Harmer, of Bountiful, UT, is the 
winning contestant from my State of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars of the United States 
and its Ladies Auxiliary Voice of Democracy 
scriptwriting contest. Her essay, America's 
Liberty—Our Heritage,” which | am inserting in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, is an example 
of a young person with a promising future. 
Elizabeth takes time to ponder the purpose of 
the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier and what 
the Unknown Soldier represents to liberty and 
freedom. It is an essay that would make any 
parent proud. As we debate the defense of 
our great Nation, | would hope that every 
Member of the House would take the time to 
read Elizabeth's essay. 

America’s LIBERTY—OUR HERITAGE 


Several years ago, with a number of my 
classmates, I had the opportunity to visit 
Arlington National Cemetery. As we waited 
for the changing of the guard over the tomb 
of the Unknown Soldier, we bubbled with 
all the excitement of young teenagers free 
on a sunny day. Then, a moment before the 
ceremony began, an officer asked the audi- 
ence for silence. In the sudden quiet, I had a 
moment to read the inscription on the white 
sarcophagus: “Here rests in honored glory 
an American soldier known but to God.” A 
more thoughtful mood came over me, and 
this question came to my mind: “Who is the 
Unknown Soldier?” 

No one really knows who the unknown 
soldier is, yet in a way, everyone knows him 
or someone like him. He is an American, one 
of more that eight million soldiers who dies 
in World War I to preserve liberty. He died 
so that I could enjoy freedom, and in a way, 
that makes him not only my brother but 
also the brother of everyone who loves liber- 
ty. Maybe he was afraid to go to war, but we 
know he was brave, because he had the 
courage to give his life for freedom. 

Why is liberty so important? What bless- 
ings does liberty contain that men and 
women will give their very lives for it? Each 
person has his or her own definition of lib- 
erty. It is waving a flag on the Fourth of 
July or voting on election day. Liberty is the 
chance of failure or the hope for success; it 
is the opportunity to stand up and declare 
oneself a man with the same rights and 
privileges as any other man no matter how 
much money he had or who his parents are. 
It is the realization that no man is good 
enough to govern another. In short, liberty 
is what makes people into men and women 
who, whether their decisions bring sadness 
or joy, at least have the right to make those 
decisions. 

Patrick Henry’s words were prophetic 
when he exclaimed: “Give me liberty, or 
give me death!” For two hundred years loyal 
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Americans everywhere have lived and died 
for liberty. In the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, Thomas Jefferson wrote: “We hold 
these truths to be self-evident, that all men 
are created equal,” and the founders of our 
country pledged their lives, fortunes, and 
sacred honor to uphold that Declaration. 
During the Civil War, a young nation once 
again struggled to uphold the liberty of all 
men, black or white, so that, in the words of 
Abraham Lincoln, “Government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people 
shall not perish from the earth”. Whether 
in World War I, World War II, Korea, or 
Vietnam, Americans have volunteered their 
lives to preserve freedom. Others besides 
soldiers have lived Patrick Henry's words. 
The Unknown Soldier was someone’s son, a 
husband, or even a father. Someone’s heart 
was broken when Johnny didn’t rome 
marching home again. 

If, as stated in a dictionary, a heritage is 
something passed down from preceding gen- 
erations, then liberty is every American's 
heritage; it is their birthright. For centuries 
men have fought and died that Americans 
would have freedom. Our forefathers died 
that we might have it; perhaps we shall die 
so our children will have it. The last lines of 
ed Rose’s poem, the Unknown Soldier, 


I am the Unknown Soldier, 

And maybe I died in vain, 

But if I were alive, and my country called, 
I'd do it all again. 


Some fear that Americans don’t appreci- 
ate their liberty, but if freedom were ever 
threatened, Americans would respond with 
all their power, military strength, and their 
very lives to protect their sacred heritage. 
Liberty is America’s heritage, the most valu- 
able gift Americans own. May America ever 
love and fight for her liberty that freedom's 
sweet song will ring from sea to shining sea, 
and that her great heritage of liberty will be 
preserved—forever. 


TRIBUTE TO CHARLES LUGER 
HON. JOSEPH M. McDADE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 4, 1988 


Mr. MCDADE. Mr. Speaker, | rise to pay trib- 
ute to Mr. Charles Luger, who has served his 
community, his church and his family with love 
and dedication for many years. 

Charlie, as he is known to his many friends 
in northeastern Pennsylvania, has consistently 
volunteered to serve on boards and commis- 
sions that make the region a better place to 
live. The local chamber of commerce, the 
Scranton school system, the Alcohol and Drug 
Abuse Council of Northeastern Pennsylvania, 
the Scranton Jewish Community Center, 
United Cerebral Palsy of Pennsylvania, and 
the Scranton Industrial Development Authority 
are but a few of the organizations that have 
benefited from having Charlie Luger as a 
leader in their efforts. 

Charlie Luger has also been a tireless 
public servant. He was a member of the 
Pennsylvania State Legislature in 1967-1968, 
and served on the State House Committee in- 
vestigating mine subsidence problems. Luger 
was on the Statewide Planning Project for Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation. Furthermore, Charlie 
Luger served on the Lackawanna County 
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Board of Commissioners and was the board 
chairman just prior to his retirement. 

Mr. Speaker, the list of accomplishments on 
Charlie Luger's résumé would take up pages 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, so | won't 
document them all here. | will say that he has 
earned the respect and admiration of count- 
less numbers of people in northeastern Penn- 
sylvania. He has unselfishly donated of his 
time and energy for the betterment of others. 

| would like to personally recognize and 
thank Charlie Luger for leading by example, 
for giving without thought of reward for him- 
self, and for providing an outstanding role 
model for the young people in the community. 


ANOTHER CAPITAL (GAINS) 
IDEA 


HON. PHILIP M. CRANE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 4, 1988 


Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, there has been 
much talk regarding the preferential treatment 
of capital gains. Some say that a reduction in 
the capital gains rate would only benefit the 
rich. As the cosponsor, along with the Herit- 
age Foundation, of the February 2, 1988, cap- 
ital gains hearing, the majority of business and 
economic experts agree that a lower capital 
gains rate promotes venture-capital. The for- 
mation and use of venture-capital on which 
this country is based, along with the continu- 
ing drive to fund new ideas that bring about 
new jobs, enhances the tax roles of this coun- 
try. As Americans, we strive to be the creative 
force for the world; why then do we insist on 
hampering the great entrepreneurial spirit that 
is manifested in us? The March 8, 1988, Wall 
Street Journal has an excellent editorial on 
capital gains taxation and the effect of this de- 
bilitating tax. 

The article follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Mar 8, 19881 


A CAPITAL IDEA 


If the presidential-primary season has es- 
tablished anything it is that the 1980s’ low- 
ered tax rates are untouchable. But prior to 
passage of the 1986 tax act, there was a lot 
of rhetoric about how these efforts were a 
“giveaway to the rich.” To counter this tax 
demagogy, the lawmakers raised the 20% 
tax rate on capital gains to match the new 
personal rate of 28% on highest incomes. 

That was surely a mistake. Past experi- 
ence with capital-gains rates suggests that 
running them up not only hobbles growth 
industries but also causes the rich to pay a 
smaller, not larger, share of the Treasury's 
tax revenue. 

President Reagan has asked Congress to 
reduce capital-gains taxes. He pointed out 
that the higher rates encourage investors to 
hold on to stocks and other assets rather 
than sell them and realize taxable gains. 
The result is likely to be a decline in federal 
revenue, 

The historical evidence that higher cap- 
ital-gains taxes yield lower revenues is com- 
pelling. The maximum rate on long-term 
gains was doubled in 1969. Revenues plum- 
meted. Five years later they were still below 
their 1969 levels. 
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In the face of this kind of historical expe- 
rience, Congress’s Joint Committee on Tax- 
ation now calculates that a cut in capital- 
gains rates would cost the Treasury money. 
Under the “static revenue” models still in 
use by the committee, revenue supposedly 
moves up or down in virtual lock step with 
rising or falling tax rates; affected taxpay- 
ers presumably make no effort to modify 
the tax status of their income. 

In fact, everyone knows that people notice 
changes in tax incentives and respond ac- 
cordingly. Back during the 1978 debate over 
reducing maximum effective capital-gains 
taxes to 28 percent from 49 percent, the 
Treasury Department, using static analysis, 
predicted “the measure would cost more 
than $2 billion annually.” The actual result; 
Revenues from capital gains jumped from 
$8.1 billion to $11.7 billion between 1977 and 
1979. And the bulk of those new revenues 
was paid by the rich. 

The nearby table offers a thought-provok- 
ing look at how other industrialized nations 
tax capital gains. They have either lowered 
capital-gains taxes in the past few years or 
they never imposed them at all. The U.S. is 
the sole exception. Indeed, recent data sug- 
gest that U.S. venture-capital firms already 
are redirecting investments away from new 
ventures and into mature firms. 

There is bipartisan support for changing 
the capital-gains tax. At least five Demo- 
crats on the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee want to cut the maximum rate to 15 
percent. They observe that five recent aca- 
demic and government studies indicate that 
with the higher capital-gains rates now in 
effect, the Treasury will lose between $27 
billion and $105 billion in revenue between 
fiscal 1987 and 1991. All but one study im- 
plies that the tax rate that would maximize 
revenue falls somewhere between 9 percent 
and 21 percent. 

Senator Bill Bradley believes that any at- 
tempt to reduce capital-gains taxes could 
“unravel” the coalition that passed tax 
reform, and lead a revenue-hungry Congress 
to consider a third, higher income-tax 
bracket. We recognize that danger. We also 
recognize that Congress's treatment of tax 
matters is barely rational and mostly politi- 
cal. 

By what economic logic, for instance, do 
you raise taxes on capital gains but disallow 
deductions for capital losses? And surely 
Senator Bradley recognizes that the great- 
est threat to the new tax law will be Con- 
gress’s compulsion to create new revenue 
enhancements. The tax-increase crowd 
should understand that if it wants to start 
that game, a proven revenue-raiser, the cap- 
ital-gains cut, also will be on the table. 


CAPITAL GAINS TAX RATES 
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STUDY CONFIRMS GI BILL’S 
EFFECTIVENESS 


HON. G.V. (SONNY) MONTGOMERY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 4, 1988 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, | recently 
had the opportunity and good fortune to meet 
Lt. Rosanna Gray, U.S. Navy. Lieutenant Gray, 
who was awarded the degree of Master of 
Science in Management from the Naval Post- 
graduate School, chose as her thesis topic 
the influences of high quality Army enlistment. 

In the introduction, Lieutenant Gray states 
that, “The purpose of this thesis is to investi- 
gate the influences on the enlistment decision 
of Army recruits. With more knowledge about 
what motivates individuals to serve on active 
duty, those resources used to reach potential 
recruits might be directed in a more cost-ef- 
fective and efficient manner.” Of particular in- 
terest to Lieutenant Gray was the impact of 
enlistment incentives on high quality young 
people. Influences analyzed were economic 
benefits—including the Montgomery Gi bill 
and the Army College Fund—military advertis- 
ing, and Army recruiters. Data were from the 
1985 New Recruit Survey of active duty Army 
recruits. 

In her thesis, Lieutenant Gray raises impor- 
tant issues and reaches very important con- 
clusions. She points out that recruiting the 
necessary number of individuals has seldom 
been a problem for the services. Enlisting high 
quality recruits, capable of learning the techni- 
cal skills required in today's military who will 
also perform well in a variety of military sce- 
narios, has been the challenge faced by the 
Armed Forces. High quality recruits are de- 
fined as those who have a high school diplo- 
ma and who score 50 or higher on the Armed 
Forces Qualification Test [AFQT], which is 
used to determine the applicant's mental 
group category. Lieutenant Gray notes that 
studies show that a high school diploma grad- 
uate is twice as likely to complete his or her 
initial term of service as is a nonhigh school 
graduate. Additionally, several studies demon- 
strate that intelligent soldiers are the best per- 
formers in combat. Thus, smart high school di- 
ploma graduates will not only do their jobs 
well, but will fulfill their military service obliga- 
tions. 

Having demonstrated the desirability of re- 
cruiting high quality young people, Lieutenant 
Gray investigates the incentives which will at- 
tract these smart recruits to military service. | 
would like to quote from section V-C—conclu- 
sions—of the thesis: 

.. . Upper TSC [test score category] re- 
cruits were more strongly influenced by 
educational benefits than by the chance to 
learn a skill or to escape unemployment. 

“With the increasing costs of a college 
education, more college-bound students are 
having to find ways to finance their educa- 
tion. Upper TSC recruits were motivated to 
join the Army to acquire money for further 
formal education. Upper TSC recruits were 
also interested in money for vocational/ 
technical school. Upper TSC recruits joined 
to receive extra educational bonuses, which 
are given to the recruits upon successful 
completion of their enlistment. High quality 
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recruits enrolled in the Army’s contributory 
educational benefit programs. 

This conclusion was demonstrated by the 
response of recruits when asked, “Rate how 
important the following reason was in your de- 
cision to enlist: | enlisted so | can get money 
for a college education.” Thirty-six percent of 
the recruits in the upper mental category said 
educational assistance benefits were “very 
important” and 30 percent said they “would 
not have enlisted except for this reason.” In 
other words, 66 percent considered money for 
college a major factor in their decision to 
enlist and many wouldn't have considered 
military service if the educational assistance 
had not been available. This response is cer- 
tainly not a surprise to those of us who are 
supporters of the new Gl bill. In contrast, only 
40.5 percent of the lower mental category re- 
— placed a high priority on money for col- 
lege. 

| want to congratulate Lieutenant Gray on 
her very impressive thesis. The issues she ex- 
plored are important ones and the conclusions 
reached are well documented. We must keep 
this study in mind as we continue to evaluate 
the recruiting incentives used by our Armed 
Forces. 


A TRIBUTE TO DALE BUDD 
HON. WILLIAM F. CLINGER, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 4, 1988 


Mr. CLINGER. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute to Dale Budd, an outstanding 
young man and athlete from Port Allegany, 
McKean County, a small town in the northeast 
section of my district. Dale is the State cham- 
pion of the class AA 167 pound Pennsylvania 
Interscholastic Athletic Association, held 
March 19 at the Hershey Park Arena. 

Labeled the underdog, Dale battled a diffi- 
cult and exciting match to a 5-0 victory to 
become the first State champion from Port Al- 
legany High School. Although this was Dale’s 
first State championship, this was not the first 
time he has qualified for post season grap- 
pling. Dale has won the District 9 
ship twice, the Northwest Regional champion- 
ship, and has represented Port Allegany High 
twice at the PIAA championship. 

With great pleasure, | congratulate Dale 
Budd on his outstanding achievement. As a 
senior, the victory caps an exciting career, 
one that will be long remembered by family, 
friends, and community. 

Congratuations, Dale. 


SAN BERNARDINO COMMUNITY 
PROGRAM DESERVES PRAISE 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 4, 1988 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. Speaker, | 
would like to take this opportunity to com- 
mend the Emergency Services Program ad- 
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ministered by the community services depart- 
ment [CSD] of San Bernardino County. 

The Emergency Services Program provides 
a helping hand to low-income families during 
crisis situations —offering emergency food, 
shelter assistance, payment of utility bills, 
clothing, and client advocacy. According to 
Joan Hunsaker, CSD Program manager, more 
than 24,000 low-income families and individ- 
uals have been served by the project since 
1985. This remarkable performance has been 
achieved on a day by day, client by client, 
crisis by crisis, basis. 

The staff and volunteers who have contrib- 
uted to this outstanding project are worthy of 
our recognition. They are: Joan Hunsaker, 
Delia Mendoza, Donna Johns, Eileen Thaxton, 
Janice Hardy, Ona Shelley, Lisa Rivas, Tha 
Le, Norma Castro, Patricia L. Nickols, Sandra 
Brown, Kathy Hage, Terry Baden, Ellen Dat- 
taray, Sondra Alvarado, Rita Acueto, Albert V. 
Perrault, Jean Comport, Jo Cord, Pat Slater, 
Marilyn Hawkins, Ruby Speas, Margaret 
Amos, Rose Engleton, Sherry Pursley, Jack 
Brown, Larry Collins, Rodolfo H. Castro, Bob 
McDowell, Betty McDonald, Dee Nagle, 
Margie Ramirez, Janice Baker, Stephanie 
Lang, Claudine Mercatoris, Debbie Cook, 
Kathy Lenox, Judy Lewis, Jean Fowke, Linda 
Craig, Jonnie Linder, and Marsha Lindquist. 

CSD is the “War on Poverty” agency for 
San Bernardino County. Members of the com- 
munity action board [CAB] include: Nancy 
Ruth White, Wanda Bethel, Dorothy Grant, 
Cindy Lobo-Jaurequi, Venny Newman, Johan- 
na Olson, Mary Louise ell, Carolanne 
Corbett, Beverly Sauers, John Williams, Belva 
Holder, Dolores Kossman, Francisco “Kiko” 
Gomez, and Armine Hogate. 

Ms. Nancy Ruth White, CAB chairperson, 
says “CSD is usually the last hope for clients 
in need. It makes the difference between 
being hungry and cold, and having food and 
shelter.” CSD plays a vital role in the 36th 
Congressional! District, and | welcome the op- 
portunity to bring some additional attention to 
its good work. 


PROHIBITION ON THE USE OF 
DOD FUNDS TO PAY FOR 
ABORTIONS 


HON. SAM GEJDENSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 4, 1988 


Mr. GEJDENSON. Mr. Speaker, one aspect 
of the Defense authorization bill that has 
largely gone unnoticed is the bill’s continu- 
ation of the current prohibition on the use of 
Department of Defense funds to pay for abor- 
tions. Under current law, first approved by 
Congress in 1979, members of the military 
and their spouses must pay for abortions from 
their own pockets, except if the life of the 
mother is in danger. 

| am submitting for the RECORD testimony 
given by Denny Edwards, a member of the 
U.S. Navy, before the House Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Defense in 1979. His words 
speak loudly for the need to take a serious 
look at the current Department of Defense 
prohibition on payment of abortion services. 
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| feel that equity demands that the current 
prohibitions be loosened significantly or elimi- 
nated altogether. The current policy is blind to 
the turmoil that dangerous or unwanted preg- 
nancies cause in the families of our Nation's 
soldiers. For example, if a physician is unable 
to determine the extent of the risk posed to a 
woman who has muscular dystrophy, epilepsy 
or a blood coagulation disease such as lupus, 
the Department of Defense will not pay for the 
abortion. While well-off military families will 
simply pay for the abortion out-of-pocket, the 
lives of women from poor families will be put 
at risk. 

Even though the issue of abortion will not 
be raised during the current debate on the 
Department of Defense authorization bill, | 
hope that Denny Edwards’ compelling testi- 
mony will cause all Members to think about 
the negative impact of the current policy. 
TESTIMONY From ENLISTED MAN Denny ED- 

WARDS BEFORE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE AP- 

PROPRIATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE, May 22, 1979 


Members of the House Subcommittee: I 
have come before you, to present to you the 
problem that I and my family have encoun- 
tered and the terrible tragedy that we have 
had to endure due to the wording of the law 
concerning the use of Federal Funds for 
abortions. 

I am in the Navy, and I have been for the 
past five years. I am married and we have a 
little girl who is three years old. My wife's 
and daughter’s names are Donna and Betty 
Jo. Because I am in the Navy, my family re- 
ceives all its medical needs from them, we 
have been restricted in the type of medical 
services we receive because of the wording 
in the law that affects the funding of mili- 
tary medicine. 

Members, I am not a pro-abortionist, but 
neither am I an anti-abortionist. I believe 
that each case should be judged on its own 
merits. The best way that I have to show 
you that belief is to let you know what my 
family and I have been through. 

I cannot give you a fancy speech, because 
I'm just a simple man trying to do a job and 
provide a living for my family. All I can do 
is tell you what has happened to us, and 
pray you'll understand and try to do some- 
thing so that we or anyone else will not 
have to go through the same thing again. 

In April of 1978, my wife became pregnant 
with our second child. We’d planned on 
having another one and so we were both 
very happy and pleased when she found out, 
for we both wanted this child very much. 
But our want and desire for this child were 
nothing as compared to our daughter's 
want. She’d been asking us for months to 
give her either a baby brother or sister. And 
she was overjoyed to hear that her wishes 
and prayers were finally going to be an- 
swered. So we were all very happy and 
things were going good for us for awhile. 
My wife was receiving her prenatal care 
from Lt. Lyman Spaulding, at NRMC Ports- 
mouth. She was doing what the doctors said 
and was taking care of herself. Then the 
doctors began to suspect that there was 
something the matter with the baby, for my 
wife was not as big as she should be. 

The doctors began to run tests on my wife 
to determine exactly what was the matter 
with the baby. The tests that they ran were 
(1) ultra-sounds, (2) fetalgrams, (3) amnio- 
centisis, (4) X-rays, just to name a few. All 
of the tests pointed to the same thing, that 
being, that the baby was an anencephalic. 
Anencephalic is where the baby has no 
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head, no brain, no skull, and no spine, and 
that the baby would die either during birth 
or shortly thereafter. The tests were not 
conclusive at first, so they were run time 
and time again to give the doctors enough 
information for a diagnosis, 

The doctors were finally able to obtain a 
conclusive diagnosis after several months of 
testing, and their findings was the same as 
what the tests had pointed to all along; that 
the baby was an anencephalic. 

Upon receiving this news, that the baby 
was anencephalic, and there was nothing 
anyone could do to save the baby, my wife 
and I were extremely shaken up. We had 
known the possibility of an anencephalic 
child was possible. So we had grudgingly sat 
down and discussed what we should do if 
the baby was in fact anencephalic. It was a 
very hard decision, but we asked the doctors 
to terminate the pregnancy, because of the 
tremendous strain that it would have on all 
of us, me, my wife, and our little girl. If my 
wife were to carry the baby to full term 
knowing the entire time that it would die. 
The doctors told us that they would have to 
send the request to the Surgeon General of 
the Navy for his approval. His reply, need- 
less to say was, No, because it was not cov- 
ered under the Department of Defense Ap- 
propriations Bill.”, which was signed by the 
President. 

After this reply we were terribly shaken 
up. We were being forced to carry a child 
which we knew would die and no one would 
reply and help us. Upon receiving the “NO” 
reply from the Surgeon General, I sat down 
and wrote a letter to Senator Talmadge 
asking for his help and he replied, after 
checking into the matter with the Depart- 
ment of Defense people, and the reply was 
“I'm sorry but it is not covered in the law 
and at this point there is nothing I can do 
to help you.” I wrote to the Surgeon Gener- 
al himself, asking and demanding to know 
why we were turned down in our request. I 
received a reply from his special assistant 
JAGC lawyer, stating that the Surgeon 
General had no other alternative because of 
the restrictive wording of the law concern- 
ing the use of federal funds for abortions. I 
also wrote to the President begging and 
pleading to him for his help. I received a 
reply to his letter from Vernon McKenzie 
and his reply was the same as all the others, 
“I’m sorry for your situation but there is 
nothing I can do to help you.” 

I tried to take my wife to a civilian doctor, 
but because I’m not paid an exorbinate 
amount, and I don’t have any medical insur- 
ance (being in the military I figured my 
family’s and my own medical needs would 
be taken care of by them) I didn’t have the 
funds to take her. I couldn’t use champus 
because that too involved use of federal 
money, and could receive no help from Navy 
Relief because I could get no doctor to 
quote an exact amount of money that it 
would take for termination of my wife's 
pregnancy. Having this type of situation 
thrust upon you where you could not re- 
ceive any type of medical help could possi- 
bly force me and others like me out of the 
service. 

Do any of you, have any idea as to the 
pain and hell a pregnant mother goes 
through when she feels her child move and 
kick inside her and knowing all the time 
that there is no hope for the child and that 
it will die? Let me tell you I’ve seen that 
pain on my wife’s face and seen that pain 
almost kill her. And I pray that NO other 
women in the world has to go through it. 
Especially another military wife or mother, 
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for with the way the words of the law read 
now the government which employs her 
husband or herself will not stand behind 
her and help her and she will be FORCED 
to carry her baby, the way we were, know- 
ing the entire time that all the pains and 
tests that she has endured, and will endure, 
has all been for nothing, for the child will 
die anyway. 

This disease strikes every two (2) out of 
one thousand (1000) babies and the chances 
of it happening to us again are now one (1) 
in twenty (20) which are not very good odds. 
With the wording of the law as it reads now, 
how can we possibly try to have another 
child knowing that if it is an anencephalic 
that we will be forced to carry it to full 
term, again, knowing it will die, simply be- 
cause the government won't allow any 
money for the military doctors to take the 
baby in a case like this. 

In the law it says that if a woman gets 
pregnant because of rape or incest then she 
has a right to an abortion. But, that child 
has a chance to live outside the mother's 
womb, where as our child, who did not have 
that chance, had to be born into this world 
just to die. How much more of a mental 
strain can a woman who was raped carrying 
a child (which she doesn't want) have as 
compared to one who does want her child 
(knowing nothing in the world can save her 
baby) and knowing the child will die. 

On December 22, 1978 our daughter, Pa- 
tricia, was born and died, and she was, as 
the doctors said she would be, an anence- 
phalic. I cannot describe to you what I saw 
when I went to her side after her death. Let 
me just say, Patricia was my daughter, and I 
love her very much, I did then, I do now, 
and I always will, but seeing her there with 
a perfectly formed face but no brain was a 
very grotesque and terrifying sight. 

The autopsy report showed afterwards 
that not only did she not have a brain, skull, 
or spine but that her pelvis was separated 
into two separate pieces, she had bad kid- 
neys and some of her other organs were not 
completely formed so you see she never 
even had the slightest chance for survival. 
But even if the rest of her was normal how 
can someone with no brain live? It's a 
strange thing that a child who has a chance 
to live outside the womb of the mother can 
be scraped away with federal funds, but one 
poor deformed child with no chance of life 
(who's dad is in the military just trying to 
do his job) has to fight and suffer to come 
into this world just to die. Why do you ap- 
propriate a huge amount of money, to get 
modern medical technology to the outstand- 
ing point it is today, if the results of those 
technological advances are not used? And 
why spend money on doing all those tests 
on pregnant women when nothing will be 
done in the end, and the same woman must 
suffer through all these tests with the 
knowledge that even if her child will die 
nothing will be done to help her. 

I feel that my family has been prejudiced 
against simply because I am in the Navy and 
my money comes from the government (for 
which I pay taxes to give them). And it is a 
shame that some of our leaders cannot and 
do not care about us little people at the 
bottom, who've dedicated our lives for the 
defense of this country. And how can they 
ask me to leave my family, to go out and put 
my life on the line for the defense of this 
country and to depend on me to do my job 
right, when I can’t even depend on them to 
make and pass the right laws to protect my 
family. 

The circumstances surrounding the birth 
and death of our daughter have left an 
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almost unbearable amount of stress and 
strain upon my wife, myself, and my family. 
Things have gotten to the point where my 
wife and I had to seek out psychiatric help 
and ask for help from a marriage counselor, 
to see if they can help us get our lives and 
our marriage back together again. I have 
also asked for, and have had approved, the 
Navy to grant my shore duty request for hu- 
manitarian reasons. After seeing what we 
have been through since we found out the 
baby was anencephalic, and the Navy 
couldn't help us through Patricia’s birth 
and death. 

Also because of the way the law reads and 
the suffering we've been through, we have 
both decided not to pursue the possibility of 
another. So you see not only has this affect- 
ed me and my family, it has also interfered 
with my job for the Navy. Because I'm so 
concerned with their well being that I 
cannot concentrate on my job, in the Navy, 
to the extent I should or would like to. 

Members, I realize that it may not have 
been the actions of this subcommitee that 
allowed such a restrictive wording on this 
law to pass. But it is with you that I must 
begin to make people begin to understand 
that this is a situation that cannot be cov- 
ered so simply as “Yes, it's okay,“ or “No, 
it’s definitely wrong.” I am not here to try 
to change every mind on the issue of abor- 
tions, for it is a far too complicated matter. 
It is in itself a very touchy issue and does 
not need such stringent rules. The rules 
governing its use probably should be tight, 
but not so tight as to prevent it from help- 
ing those people who need it, such as in our 


case. 

So I genuinely beg you to completely 
review your conscience and feelings. And try 
to place yourselves in our place and ask 
yourselves, what you would have done in 
our position. I beg of you to convince these 
people that in the issue of abortions there 
should be a clause or an amendment of 
some kind that will allow for and help 
people in cases such as ours. 

Your sincere consideration and your time 
have been greatly appreciated. Thank you. 


CONGRESSIONAL TERM 
LIMITATION 


HON. PHILIP M. CRANE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 4, 1988 


Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, proposals on the 
limitation of congressional terms are not un- 
common to congressional debate. In an effort 
to better utilize the offices of the legislative 
branch, | have introduced legislation, House 
Joint Resolution 15, to limit the number of 
terms a Member of Congress may serve. This 
proposal mandates that no person be elected 
to the House of Representatives for more 
than three terms, or to the Senate for more 
than one consecutive term. Similar proposals 
have been initiated as early as 1777 denoting 
the ever-present concern of obtaining power. 
Arguments in favor of this legislation demon- 
strate unselfish thought with resolutions clear- 
ly in the best interest of the people. It reestab- 
lishes the basic intentions of our Founding Fa- 
thers, emphasizing equal representation by 
fostering checks on the accumulation of 
power. 
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This is an era of career politicians. The very 
nature of a Member's duties and responsibil- 
ities require that he live in the Washington 
area. Within time, too many become Washing- 
tonians. This length of time and distance from 
one’s congressional district can contribute to 
an increasingly indifferent and less represent- 
ative legislator. They begin to regard their re- 
spective districts and States as political terri- 
tory instead of home. Anything they do or not 
do for the area they represent does not affect 
them or their family directly. Such a Member's 
role as a representative begins to diminish. 

House Joint Resolution 15 would ensure 
that Members answer to and even abide by 
the consequences of the legislation which 
they themselves have enacted. That is, after 6 
years, most Members would return to their 
district to live under the laws they established 
or supported. Should these circumstances 
exist, they might promote more thoughtful and 
even humble legislation. 

In addition, House Joint Resolution 15 
would benefit the shaping of legislation by in- 
suring that a Member's vote on legislation 
would not be cast according to what is best 
for the member's career goals, but rather 
what is in the best interest of the Nation. Too 
often, career interests promote Members of 
Congress to initiate pork-barrel legislation con- 
sisting of special projects within their district, 
with no consideration of how the Federal Gov- 
ernment will pay for them. Thus, this becomes 
a primary factor in our ever-growing Federal 
deficit. Furthermore, by avoiding any confron- 
tation with the constituency Members turn to 
quick-fix temporary solutions. As a result, that 
which is more beneficial in the long term and 
therefore in general, may be left untouched. 
Many times the implementation of a long-term 
solution, which offers no immediate relief, irri- 
tates the constituency and thus may cause 
loss of the seat. Consequently, the congres- 
sional position is beginning to function as a 
primary campaign source rather than an office 
used to make a contribution to the well-being 
of this Nation. 

Furthermore, a long-term membership pro- 
vides an opportunity to acquire seniority and 
recognition which in turn promotes an unequal 
distribution of power. While the 22d amend- 
ment to the Constitution was passed to pre- 
vent a President from becoming too powerful, 
it is also necessary to pass similar legislation 
to prevent Members of Congress from having 
too much power. It is clear that power and in- 
fluence belong to the senior or incumbent 
Members of Congress. Thus, representation 
does not necessarily reflect public sentiment. 
Power emanates from experience, exposure, 
favors, and the like. Consequently, the desires 
of the constituents of an incumbent Member 
of Congress are recognized more frequently 
than those of a freshman legislator. 

Passage of House Joint Resolution 15 
would also affect the powers of other individ- 
uals associated with congressional activities. 
For instance, lobbyists would no longer be as 
influential as they have been in the past. Their 
impact would be minimized because Members 
would be less inclined to consider the effect 
of adverse votes. Likewise, the press would 
not be able to persuade Members of Con- 
gress to vote a particular way. Negative or 
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even false publicity would no longer have sub- 
stantial effects on the career of the politician. 
Members would be less likely to consider their 
public image and keeping it favorable for the 
next election and more inclined to act in the 
best interests of the country. 

Incumbents have numerous benefits or ad- 
vantages around election time. The simple 
fact of name recognition is one of the greatest 
benefits. People have a tendency to vote on 
the familiarity of a name rather than research- 
ing and voting on specific issues of interest. 
Incumbents also have franking privileges, and 
an experienced staff to advise, assist, and 
support during reelection campaigns, all of 
which a first-time candidate does not. These 
benefits may prevent a highly qualified con- 
gressional candidate with new blood, ideas, 
and enthusiasm from being elected, while 
falsely securing those who have been there 
too long. 

Those opposed to limited congressional 
terms have frequently argued that modern 
communication, public opinion polls, and the 
media are all that is necessary to keep repre- 
sentatives responsive to their constituency. 
However, this does not address the realization 
that Members of Congress are aware of the 
impact of the incumbency advantage. Once a 
candidate has obtained his office, there is a 
great chance that he will be reelected be- 
cause of name recognition and constituent 
service. 

Another argument put forth by those in 
favor the current system is one which claims 
that it is the fault of the voters themselves if 
they let their Senator or Representative serve 
an excessive length of time. Unfortunately the 
average voter does not keep sufficiently 
abreast of his Representative’s activities in 
Congress in order to make a fully informed 
decision at election time. However, on the 
other side of the coin, it can be argued that 
limited terms may pressure voters into paying 
more attention to the issues, thus resulting in 
a more educated electorate. 

A further advantage which should be given 
serious deliberation is that of reducing the 
Federal budget by eliminating pensions paid 
to Members serving 32 years or more. At a 
time when our Federal debt is over a trillion 
dollars, this is a benefit which cannot be ig- 
nored. Further savings can be anticipated be- 
cause of the likelihood of Congress to refrain 
from voting in favor of future pay raises. If 
Members are not in office long enough to 
reap the rewards of a pay raise they will be 
less likely to pass legislation to this effect. 

Abraham Lincoln understood the impor- 
tance of a revolving Congress. In 1849, he re- 
fused to run for reelection after only one term 
in the House because he felt “it was someone 
else’s turn to run.” Limited terms will give 
many men and women with fresh thoughts 
and ideas the opportunity to serve their Nation 
by representing the views of their fellow coun- 
trymen. Through limited terms, this will be ac- 
complished much more readily without pres- 
sure from outside interest groups, or the pres- 
sure which accompanies any career-minded 
individual. Based upon these arguments, | 
strongly urge my fellow colleagues to support 
House Joint Resolution 15. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
THE DEATH OF JOE LaBOON 


HON. GEORGE (BUDDY) DARDEN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 4, 1988 


Mr. DARDEN. Mr. Speaker, the recent pass- 
ing of Joe LaBoon, chairman and chief execu- 
tive officer of Atlanta Gas Light Co. has taken 
from Atlanta and the State of Georgia an out- 
standing leader of the business community 
and a man dedicated to an active role in com- 
munity affairs. 

Joe LaBoon’s story exemplifies the “Ameri- 
can dream” at its very best. He was a native 
of Monroe, Ga, who graduated from North 
Georgia College, Georgia Tech and the Wood- 
row Wilson School of Law. Joe was both a 
registered professional engineer and a 
member of the Georgia bar. He rose through 
the ranks of the Atlanta Gas Light Co., attain- 
ing the position of vice president in 1962, di- 
rector in 1970, and president and chief oper- 
ating officer in 1976. He was named chief ex- 
ecutive officer in 1980, then added the title of 
chairman of the board in 1985. 

Over the years, Joe served as director and 
chairman of the American Gas Association. 
He also served as chairman, at one time, of 
the Southern Gas Association. 

Joe LaBoon was a man of great patriotism. 
He served in the Marine Corps during World 
War ll, then in the Marine Reserves until 
1975, attaining the rank of colonel. 

His many community service activities in- 
cluding serving as chairman of Wesley 
Homes, Inc. and a trustee of both Woodrow 
Wilson School of Law and Young Harris Col- 
lege. He served as a director of the Georgia 
Business Council, the DeKalb Chamber of 
Commerce, First Atlanta Corp. and John Har- 
land Co. An active member of the Rotary Club 
of Atlanta for 24 years, Joe put the club's 
motto, Service Above Self,” into action every 
day of his life. 

Mr. Speaker, | ask my colleagues to join me 
in extending sympathy to Joe LaBoon's 
widow, Marjorie, and to their four children and 
five grandchildren. 

Joe LaBoon was committed to hard work 
and the attainment of excellence throughout 
his life, whether in his role as a Marine, a 
businessman, a community leader or a family 
man. All of us who knew him will sorely miss 
Joe LaBoon. 


THE FAMILY AND MEDICAL 
LEAVE ACT: A MUCH NEEDED 
GIFT FOR MOTHERS IN THE 
WORK FORCE 


HON. BILL GREEN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 4, 1988 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, Sunday, May 8, is 
Mother's Day, an appropriate time to honor 
our Nation's mothers and reflect upon the 
varied roles they play in our society. If we look 
at the demographics of today’s work force, we 
can easily see a dramatic shift away from the 
traditional roles of women. A substantial ma- 
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jority of children have working mothers. Sev- 
enty percent of U.S. women between the ages 
of 25 and 54 work. Ninety percent of single 
Parents are women. This trend is predicted to 
increase even further in the future so that by 
1990, 64 percent of all families with children 
under 18 will have mothers in the work force. 
Because this is a nation which values the 
family, there has been a growing consensus 
that a minimum leave policy is needed to help 
families accommodate these new circum- 
stances. 

The Family and Medical Leave Act (H.R. 
925), as amended by a bipartisan compro- 
mise, should soon be scheduled for consider- 
ation on the House floor. | urge my colleagues 
to support this much-needed legislation. H.R. 
925 would enable certain employees to take 
up to 10 weeks of unpaid family leave over a 
2-year period and up to 15 weeks of unpaid 
medical leave over 1 year. Family leave 
covers the birth or adoption of a child, and the 
care of a seriously ill child or parent. Medical 
leave covers serious illness of an employee. 
The bill would initially exempt employers with 
fewer than 50 employees and after 3 years 
would exempt employers with fewer than 35 
employees. Only employees who have worked 
for 1 year and at least 20 hours a week are 
covered. Businesses may deny leave to the 
highest paid 10 percent of their employees to 
avoid serious economic harm to the business. 
This compromise addresses the needs of fam- 
ilies while taking into account the concerns of 
business. 

In a nation where women are playing such 
an important role in the working world, we 
need legislation that will allow employees to 
take necessary leaves without fear of losing 
their jobs. | ask all of my colleagues to join 
me this Sunday in honoring our country’s 
mothers and in supporting the Family and 
Medical Leave Act, which would serve as a 
significant step in strengthening the family unit 
to which our country is so committed. 


THE 50TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
ADAT ARI EL 


HON. HOWARD L. BERMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 4, 1988 


Mr. BERMAN. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
acknowledge the 50th anniversary of Adat Ari 
El, the first synagogue in the San Fernando 
Valley. Established in 1938, the synagogue 
has come to occupy a very special place in 
the lives of the area’s Jewish citizens. A wide 
variety of events have been planned for 1988 
to mark this special occasion and | am 
pleased to join in the celebration of the syna- 
gogue's 50th year. 

From its very beginning, Adat Ari El has 
gained national and international recognition 
for its many outstanding programs. 

The synagogue is recognized as a leader in 
the effort to preserve and protect the doc- 
trines of Judaism. In fact, several programs of 
Adat Ari El are considered to be pioneer de- 
velopments in Judaism. Under the leadership 
of Rabbi Aaron M. Wise, the first bar mitzvah, 
west of the Mississippi was celebrated. Use of 
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lay people to interpret the Torah began at 
Adat Ari El and it was there that Leslie J. Al- 
exander was installed as the first woman 
Rabbi of a major conservative ue. 

Current head Rabbi Moshe J. Rothblum is 
regarded as an important leader of the Jewish 
community. His new melodies to traditional 
prayers have received significant recognition, 
adding to the list of innovations at Adat Ari El 
that have earned public praise. Over the 
years, his spiritual leadership and guidance 
have provided an invaluable service for many. 
| have known Rabbi Rothblum for 30 years, 
and like me, he is an alumnus of the well- 
known Camp Ramah. | am proud to call this 
very distinguished gentleman a friend. 

| am honored to ask my colleagues to join 
me and the members of the Adat Ari El con- 
gregation as we celebrate the half century of 
strong support and leadership that Adat Ari El 
has provided to the Jewish community of the 
San Fernando Valley. 


WORLD FOOD DAY RESOLU- 
TION—HOUSE JOINT RESOLU- 
TION 563 


HON. BENJAMIN A. GILMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 4, 1988 


Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, today | am intro- 
ducing legislation designating October 16, 
1988, as “World Food Day.” World Food Day 
has been supported by the Congress for the 
past 7 years. It has and continues to play a 
key role in focusing world attention and action 
on the problem of world hunger. 

Patricia Young, the national coordinator for 
World Food Day, informs us that “the problem 
of hunger and malnutrition among the world’s 
poor remains critical and should be a concern 
of all Americans”. Our House Select Commit- 
tee on Hunger through extensive hearings and 
studies confirms that the only way to eradi- 
cate hunger is to mobilize the political will 
necessary to tackle the issue. 

Accordingly, | am honored to introduce 
“World Food Day” and urge my colleagues to 
cosponsor and support the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, | request that at this point in 
the RECORD there be inserted the full text of 
the House joint resolution (H.J. Res. 563) des- 
ignating October 16, 1988, as “World Food 
Day.” 

H.J. Res. 563 

Whereas hunger and malnutrition remain 
daily facts of life for hundreds of millions of 
people throughout the world; 

Whereas the children of the world suffer 
the most serious effects of hunger and mal- 
nutrition, with millions of children dying 
each year from hunger-related illness and 
disease, and many others suffering perma- 
nent physical or mental impairment because 
of vitamin or protein deficiencies; 

Whereas the United States and the people 
of the United States have a long tradition of 
demonstrating humanitarian concern for 
the hungry and malnourished people of the 
world, recently manifested by the American 
response to African famine; 

Whereas efforts to resolve the world 
hunger problem are critical to the mainte- 
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nance of world peace and, therefore, to the 
security of the United States; 

Whereas the United States, as the largest 
producer and trader of food in the world, 
has a key role to play in assisting countries 
and people to improve their ability to feed 
themselves; 

Whereas although progress has been 
made in reducing the incidence of hunger 
and malnutrition in the United States, cer- 
tain groups, notably Native Americans, mi- 
grant workers, the elderly, and children, 
remain vulnerable to malnutrition and re- 
lated diseases; 

Whereas the Congress is acutely aware of 
the paradox of the enormous surplus farm 
production capacity of the United States de- 
spite the desperate need for food by people 
throughout the world; 

Whereas the United States and other 
countries should develop and continually 
evaluate national policies concerning food, 
farmland, and nutrition to achieve the well- 
being and protection of all people and par- 
ticularly those most vulnerable to malnutri- 
tion and related diseases; 

Whereas improved agricultural — 
including farmer incentives, are necessary in 
many developing countries to increase food 
production and economic growth; 

Whereas the Congress is particularly con- 
cerned about continuing food shortages in 
Africa and supports efforts to reform and 
rationalize African agricultural policies to 
better meet the food needs of the African 
people; 

Whereas private enterprise and the prima- 
cy of the independent family farmer have 
been basic to the development of an agricul- 
tural economy in the United States and 
have made the United States capable of 
meeting the food needs of most of the 
people of the United States; 

Whereas increasing farm foreclosures 
threaten to destroy the independent family 
farmer and weaken the agricultural econo- 
my in the United States; 

Whereas conservation of natural resources 
is necessary for the United States to remain 
the largest producer of food in the world 
and to continue to aid hungry and malnour- 
ished people of the world; 

Whereas participation by private volun- 
tary organizations and businesses, working 
with national governments and the interna- 
tional community, is essential in the search 
for ways to increase food production in de- 
veloping countries and improve food distri- 
bution to hungry and malnourished people; 

Whereas the member nations of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the United 
States unanimously designated October 16 
of each year as World Food Day because of 
the need to increase public awareness of 
world hunger problems; 

Whereas past observances of World Food 
Day have been supported by proclamations 
by the Congress, the President, the 50 
States, the District of Columbia, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, and the territo- 
ries and possessions of the United States, 
and by programs of the Department of Agri- 
culture, other Federal departments and 
agencies, and the governments and peoples 
of more than 140 other nations; 

Whereas more than 400 private voluntary 
organizations and thousands of community 
leaders are participating in the planning of 
World Food Day observances in 1988, and a 
growing number of these organizations and 
leaders are using such day as a focal point 
for year-round programs; and 

Whereas the people of the United States 
can express their concern for the plight of 
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hungry and malnourished people through- 
out the world by fasting and by donating 
28 and money for them: Now, therefore, 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That October 16, 
1988, is designated as World Food Day”, 
and the President is authorized and request- 
ed to issue a proclamation calling upon the 
people of the United States to observe that 
day with appropriate ceremonies and activi- 
ties, including worship services, fasting, food 
and money donations collections, education- 
al endeavors, and the establishment of year- 
oe food and health programs and poli- 
cies. 


AND JUSTICE FOR ALL 
HON. PHILIP M. CRANE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 4, 1988 


Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, today | am intro- 
ducing a bill that would correct a gross injus- 
tice in our Tax Code. 

Under the Federal Unemployment Tax Act, 
States are given the opportunity to establish 
certain requirements in order to grant certain 
individuals and entities credit against Federal 
unemployment tax. Currently, all 50 States 
have established these minimum require- 
ments. 

Emerging from this legislative quagmire is a 
situation which is of specific concern to me. 
Elementary and secondary schools which are 
under the direction of a church and/or a sepa- 
rate corporation, formed by a church or an as- 
sociation of churches, are given this tax credit. 
However, elementary and secondary schools 
which are of religious nature, but are not affili- 
ated with an organized church, do not receive 
the credit. 

Why these schools are discriminated 
against totally perplexes me. They perform the 
same duties as affiliated religious schools and 
teach the doctrine of an organized church. 
Moreover, they are considered to be too reli- 
gious to receive a nutrition education funding 
grant from the Department of Agriculture, but 
not religious enough to be exempted from 
State unemployment tax. 

My bill would finally rectify this inequality in 
our Tax Code. All elementary and secondary 
religious schools, affiliated or independent, 
would be guaranteed the benefit of this tax 
credit. It is that simple. 

| urge my colleagues to join me in my ef- 
forts to bring fairness back into the U.S. Tax 
Code. Taxation and discrimination of religious 
institutions is clearly unconstitutional. Let us 
join together and restore credibility to our be- 
leaguered tax system. 


H.R. 2616 
HON. FRANK HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 4, 1988 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, last week the 
House and Senate overwhelmingly agreed to 
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the conference report to accompany H.R. 
2616, the Veterans’ Benefits and Services Act 
of 1988. | was very pleased to lend my sup- 


port. 

| rise today, Mr. Speaker, to call to the at- 
tention of my colleagues the procurement pro- 
visions of the legislation. In particular, | would 
urge my colleagues to note the remarks the 
ranking minority member of the Senate Veter- 
ans Affairs Committee, Mr. MURKOWSKI, made 
on April 28 during Senate consideration of the 
conference report. 

| believe it is extremely important to under- 
stand, as the Senator from Alaska stated, that 
the conference report language on standardi- 
zation does not require the VA to use a com- 
petitively bid single supplier. Likewise, the leg- 
islation does not preclude the VA from doing 
so if high quality health care is maintained. 

Mr. Speaker, | agree with Senator MURKOW- 
Ski's assessment that the purpose of stand- 
ardization is to reduce the number of procured 
items that serve the same functional use. | 
would point out, however, that a number of 
medical supplies have unique characteristics. 
Any failure on the part of the VA to recognize 
this fact could seriously jeopardize the health 
care of our Nation’s veterans. | do not believe 
that is what the Congress intended. Quite the 
contrary, we feel very strongly that our veter- 
ans deserve health care services of the high- 
est possible quality. 

In closing, Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
thank Senator MURKOWSKI and his staff who 
have discussed this issue extensively with VA 
officials. | wholeheartedly agree that flexibility 
in the procurement process is necessary to 
assure the delivery of quality health care serv- 
ices and trust that the VA will be mindful of 
our concerns. 


HONORING THE 100TH ANNIVER- 
SARY OF THE MONTEFIORE- 
WOODMOOR CONGREGATION 


HON. BENJAMIN L. CARDIN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 4, 1988 


Mr. CARDIN. Mr. Speaker, | am honored to 
bring the Moses Montefiore Emunath Israel 
Woodmoor Congregation to the attention of 
my colleagues today. This distinguished con- 
gregation will mark its 100th anniversary on 
May 7, 1988. 

The Montefiore-Woodmoor Congregation 
has a proud history dating from 100 years ago 
this weekend when it was first incorporated 
under the laws of Maryland. Its first president, 
M.W. Rosenstein founded the organization as 
the Moses Montefiore Synagogue. 

The congregation spent many years in tem- 
porary buildings, but moved into permanent 
quarters in 1912. The first boy to be bar mitz- 
vah in the new building was Leon Frankle, still 
an esteemed member of the congregation. 
Frankle is an honored name in this congrega- 
tion; when the congregation found itself divid- 
ed just after World War |, the late Nathan 
Frankie reunited the two groups. 

The congregation was expanded when it 
merged with the Woodmoor Congregation in 
1962. The newly named Moses Montefiore 
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Emunath Israel Woodmoor Congregation now 
holds services on Coronado Road, the site of 
the old Woodmoor Congregation building. 

The Moses Montefiore Emunath Israel 
Woodmoor Congregation will hold a celebra- 
tion of its 100 years of service to the Balti- 
more community on May 15. | will be honored 
to attend that celebration, and to commend 
this fine group for its achievements over the 
years. | urge my colleagues to join me in rec- 
ognizing this fine congregation. 


COMMITTEE'S GOOD JUDGMENT 


HON. WILLIAM M. THOMAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 4, 1988 


Mr. THOMAS of California. Mr. Speaker, | 
want to commend the Armed Services Com- 
mittee’s judgment in resolving an issue affect- 
ing my constituents at the Naval Weapons 
Center at China Lake, CA. After carefully re- 
viewing evidence | presented and information 
presented by the Department of Defense, the 
committee has concluded that the center's su- 
personic sled tracks should remain open. The 
committee's intent, clearly stated in the report 
accompanying this legislation, represents an 
important step toward resolving an important 
issue, 

The committee’s report states the commit- 
tee’s intent that both the Naval Weapons 
Center and Holloman Air Force Base sled 
tracks should continue operations. The lan- 
guage goes a long way toward ending a dis- 
pute that has been going on since 1985 and 
which, as a result of last year’s defense au- 
thorization process, could have resulted in a 
potentially costly closure of China Lake facili- 
ties during the coming year. 

Instead of saving money as a 1985 report 
by the Department’s Office of the Inspector 
General suggested, new information clearly 
shows that consolidating the center’s super- 
sonic naval ordinance research track with Hol- 
loman facilities would increase testing costs 
for the Department. Although the Air Force 
has revised some of its estimates, the costs 
of consolidation clearly weigh against closing 
the center’s facilities at this time. 

Although the potential cost of consolidation 
is small in comparison to the total spending 
level contemplated by this authorization bill, 
the continued availability of China Lake track 
facilities is crucial to both the Naval Weapons 
Center’s mission and to Department of De- 
fense efforts to ensure that our military has 
quality weapons systems that will perform as 
expected. Closure of any portion of the cen- 
ter’s sled track facilities would reduce testing 
capability at a time when budget constraints 
clearly call for the most effective use of de- 
fense dollars. The committee’s report makes 
a valuable contribution toward that end by 
clearly stating an intent to see China Lake fa- 
cilities remain in operation. 
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TRIBUTE TO ANN RAPP 


HON. TONY COELHO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 4, 1988 


Mr. COELHO. Mr. Speaker, it is often said 
that our Nation's most precious resource is its 
children. | firmly believe this adage, and its 
counterpart is that our teachers are one of our 
most important resources as well. It is most 
fitting, then, that we pause periodically and 
pay tribute to those exemplary teachers who 
go above and beyond the call of duty in their 
efforts to educate our children. Such an out- 
standing educator is Ms. Ann Rapp, a fifth 
grade teacher at Standiford Elementary 
School in Modesto, CA. 

Ms. Rapp developed a part-time gifted edu- 
cation program for 400 second through sixth 
grade students throughout the Sylvan Unified 
Schoo! District. The program was so success- 
ful that it eventually evolved into a full-time 
classroom for gifted students. Ms. Rapp is 
recognized throughout the district for her dy- 
namism, her creativity, and her dedication to 
providing her students with the best education 
possible. The superintendent of the Sylvan 
Unified School District paid her perhaps the 
supreme compliment by stating that more 
than a simple teacher, Ms. Rapp should more 
adequately be called a prophet. 

Recently, Ms. Rapp’s achievements were 
recognized at the national level as she was 
chosen to be one of 15 teachers throughout 
the country to attend a special seminar pro- 
gram on Socrates sponsored by the National 
Endowment for the Humanities. That she was 
one of only two elementary school teachers 
chosen for this seminar is a special tribute to 
her advanced teaching methods, and | know 
Ms. Rapp will bring a special insight to the 
seminar this summer. 

Mr. Speaker, | would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to commend Ms. Rapp for all that she is 
doing for the students of Standiford Elementa- 
ry School and indeed for students throughout 
the Sylvan Unified School District. These stu- 
dents are lucky to have as talented and dedi- 
cated a teacher as Ann Rapp, and | would like 
to extend my deepest appreciation to her for 
all she is doing to nurture our most precious 
resource—our children. 


REMARKS OF MARSHALL 
BREGER TO THE UNITED NA- 
TIONS HUMAN RIGHTS COM- 
MISSION 


HON. JACK F. KEMP 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 4, 1988 


Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, the honorable Mar- 
shall Breger, Chairman of the Administrative 
Conference of the United States, is always an 
able spokesman for our country. As alternate 
representative for the U.S. delegation to the 
U.N. Human Rights Commission, Marshall 
spoke most eloquently at the February ses- 
sion of the United Nations on the question of 
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the violation of human rights in the occupied 
Arab territories, including Palestine. | would 
like to share with you his remarks on a resolu- 
tion to condemn Israeli action. 

STATEMENT OF CHAIRMAN MARSHALL BREGER 


Among the falsehoods, errors, and unac- 
ceptable language in these resolutions are 
claims that Israel has a policy of causing 
miscarriages among pregnant women; that 
Israel has a policy of kidnaping children; 
and that Israel has destroyed the architec- 
tural character of Jerusalem. The resolu- 
tions claim that Israel commits “aggression 
on Islamic and Christian religious holy 
places.” In the debate on this matter, Israel 
has been charged with crimes as disparate 
as the genocide of the Palestinian people 
and the torture of Arab-owned donkeys. 
These are grotesque charges, Mr. Chairman. 
They make a mockery of the business of 
this Commission. The United States has ex- 
pressed these concerns to the Israeli govern- 
ment directly and in international forums. 
Among these concerns is our belief that de- 
portation of Palestinians from the West 
Bank and Gaza violates the Geneva Conven- 
tion. 

However, fairness requires that we recog- 
nize that many of the countries that have 
vituperatively attacked Israel are countries 
which have themselves carried out or main- 
tain the right to carry out deportations for 
political purposes. I will not detail those 
countries here. They know who they are as 
does any reader of the Department of State 
yearly human rights reports. 

The United States has also communicated 
its concern about any policy of indiscrimi- 
nate beatings and the use of live fire in se- 
lected circumstances. But fairness requires 
that we point out that Israel has legitimate 
and serious security concerns in the West 
Bank and Gaza. Indeed, under international 
law they have an obligation to maintain 
civil order. Without the restoration of civil 
order no progress on a political settlement is 
imaginable. 

We must point out, Mr. Chairman, that it 
is folly to condemn Israeli riot control prac- 
tices without similarly calling for a halt to 
acts of terror and violence that inevitably 
create the need for some kind of riot control 
activity. For it is an often ignored fact that 
Israeli civilian lives have been at risk and 
that Israeli security forces have often been 
faced with life-threatening provocations. 
Contrary to the position of some, Mr. Chair- 
man, there is no human right to throw 
stones or petrol bombs. 

Even so, it is natural that friction will 
exist between the military administration 
and the Palestinian population. No occupa- 
tion can provide a feeling of full human dig- 
nity to those who live under it. The United 
States is conscious of this fact and begins its 
diplomacy from the view that the status quo 
cannot be considered a permanent state of 
affairs. 

Let us be perfectly clear. The Israeli occu- 
pation of the West Bank and Gaza is a 
result of over 40 years of conflict between 
Israel and the Arab states. The occupation 
began, twenty-one years ago, after a war in 
which nearly all of Israel’s neighbors were 
arrayed against her. 

Mr. Chairman, the status quo in the West 
Bank and Gaza is not acceptable. More im- 
portant, it is likely not sustainable. We can 
only hope that the recent unrest will en- 
courage all concerned parties to begin the 
process of direct negotiation which is, we be- 
lieve, the only way to achieve permanent 
peace in the area. 
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The United States is actively consulting 
with the parties directly concerned on ways 
to secure a permanent and comprehensive 
peace through direct, negotiations on the 
basis of U.N. Resolutions 242 and 338, Those 
efforts should be our primary goal. Votes in 
favor of these resolutions do not serve that 
end. 


BRIG. GEN. JOSHUA SHANI TO 
BE HONORED BY DAVID BEN- 
GURION CULTURE CLUB 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 4, 1988 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
call to the attention of my colleagues the out- 
standing work that has been done by the 
David Ben-Gurion Culture Club—Survivors of 
the Holocaust—to help hospitals, veterans, 
the blind, universities and academically gifted 
children. This coming Sunday, May 8, will be a 
very special occasion for the club. It is holding 
a gala dinner on Miami Beach to celebrate the 
40th anniversary of Israel and the speaker will 
be a true patriot and dedicated servant of 
Israel, Brig. Gen. Joshua Shani. 

Shani, who is air attaché to the Israeli Em- 
bassy in Washington, DC, was born in the 
Soviet Union in 1945. He immigrated to Israel 
with his parents in 1947 and grew up in the 
northern port city of Haifa. After graduating 
from high school, he attended the Air Force 
Academy and since 1965 has served as an 
active pilot, fighting in the Israeli-Arab wars. 
As squadron commander he flew the lead 
plane in the July 4, 1976, raid on the Entebbe 
Airport that freed 103 hostages held by terror- 
ists. 

In 1978, he was appointed wing command- 
er. In 1982, Brig. Gen. Joshua Shani attended 
the Air War College and Auburn University in 
Montgomery, AL, graduating from both in 
1983. He was based at the Israeli Air Force 
Headquarters in Tel Aviv until he undertook 
his current assignment in 1985. 

Shani and his wife, Orna, have four children, 
Guy, Anat, Dan, and Uri. 


H.R. 925, THE FAMILY AND 
MEDICAL LEAVE ACT 


HON. CONSTANCE A. MORELLA 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 4, 1988 


Mrs. MORELLA. Mr. Speaker, the Older 
Womens League today is releasing a report, 
“The Road to Poverty,” which documents the 
links between poverty and inequities for 
women, such as wage and pension discrimi- 
nation, and unpaid family responsibilities. 

This report clearly indicates the need for 

essional action in a number of areas, 
and | take this opportunity to join a number of 
my colleagues today in specifically urging sup- 
port for H.R. 925, the Family and Medical 
Leave Act. 

This legislation would allow parents to take 
unpaid leave at the birth or adoption of a 
child, to care for a seriously ill parent or child, 
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or for an individual's own serious health condi- 
tion. Truly, we must take action to ensure job 
security for individuals with these family re- 
sponsibilities. Just yesterday, the Select Com- 
mittee on Children, Youth and Families held a 
hearing on double duty caregivers, the group 
of family members who must care both for 
children and elderly or disabled parents. 

As the only industrialized nation without a 
family leave policy, it is time for Congress to 
make this matter a priority. Mr. Speaker, | urge 
my colleagues to honor the mothers of this 
country for Mother's Day by cosponsoring 
H.R. 925. 


TRIBUTE TO HAIG KEHIAYAN 
HON. ELTON GALLEGLY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 4, 1988 


Mr. GALLEGLY. Mr. Speaker, Gov. George 
Deukmejian has appointed a distinguished at- 
torney from the 21st Congressional District to 
serve as a judge in the Los Angeles County 
Superior Court. 

He is Haig Kehiayan, 60, who for many 
years has had his own legal practice in Mis- 
sion Hills. 

Mr. Kehiayan is the immediate past presi- 
dent of the San Fernando Valley Bar Associa- 
tion, and is a member in good standing of the 
Los Angeles County Bar Association and the 
American Bar Association as well. 

Mr. Kehiayan received his bachelor’s 
degree from the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia in 1950, and his J.D. from Southwestern 
University in 1955. 

| heartily congratulate Mr. Kehiayan on his 
elevation to the superior court, where | am 
certain he will serve with distinction. 


NATIONAL SCIENCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY WEEK 


HON. CHARLES B. RANGEL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 4, 1988 


Mr. RANGEL. Mr. Speaker, as many of my 
colleagues may know, the week of April 24- 
30, 1988, was the Fourth National Science 
and Technology Week. The event was a suc- 
cess, in that it helped increase awareness and 
interest in the sciences. Recent surveys indi- 
cate that precollege students in the United 
States rank below fellow high school students 
in other countries in the field of science. One 
of the goals of National Science and Technol- 
ogy Week is to encourage high school stu- 
dents’ curiosity through various hands-on ex- 
periments. 

National Science and Technology Week 
provided a forum for schools, communities, 
museums, and corporations to discuss and 
educate their respective audiences on a varie- 
ty of scientific subjects. Subjects ranged from 
the elementary questions of photosynthesis 
and evolution to cutting-edge topics such as 
robotics and superconductivity. The week long 
program also offered dozens of teacher-train- 
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ing workshops and lectures. All such activities 
helped increase the curiousity of those who 
did not possess a predisposition toward the 
sciences. 

If the United States is to continue its posi- 
tion as a leader in the scientific and techno- 
logical community, then, the next generation 
must be inclined to pursue careers in the 
growing scientific fields. It is important, espe- 
cially in minority populations, to increase the 
emphasis placed on math and science. Re- 
search illustrates the fact that black students 
are frequently tracked away from math and 
science achievement as early as third or 
fourth grade, Although their performance is 
close in early development stages, teachers 
and counselors often do not have equivalent 
expectations for the success of black and 
white students. These differences translate in 
lower precollege performance levels, lessened 
success in higher education, and lack of 
career access for black children in science 
and technology. 

Since blacks and Hispanics will comprise at 
least one-third of the college age talent pool 
in science and technology by 1995, we must 
strengthen the math and science education 
pipeline for these groups now. It is important 
that programs and events such as National 
Science and Technology Week work to re- 
verse these trends in math and science edu- 
cation. 

| hope that my colleagues will continue to 
assist the National Science Foundation in their 
annual sponsorship of the week and will urge 
their constituents to participate in next year's 
activities. Only through such awareness pro- 
grams, can we express to today's youth the 
importance of mathematics and science in the 
future. 


THE WALL STREET EDITORIAL 
ON THE TRADE POWERS ACT 


HON. JACK F. KEMP 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 4, 1988 


Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, today’s Wall Street 
Journal again focused attention on the trade 
legislation that we in the Congress are work- 
ing so hard to force on America. They point 
out, as they have so many times in the past, 
the harm this will bring not only to American 
people and to American business but to the 
Office of the Presidency itself. 

| commend this article to all of my col- 
leagues, and hope that we will all take a 
moment to carefully consider the serious con- 
sequences that might result from a rash politi- 
cal action. 

| would also like to thank the editors of the 
Journal for their intelligent and unflinching 
support of an aggressive, positive trade policy 
and for looking beyond the surface of this 
issue and recognizing whats happening to the 
executive branch authority to conduct policy in 
the interest of our country and all our people. 

[From the Wall 874 Journal. May 4. 


President Reagan said again Monday he’ll 
veto Congress’s protectionist trade bill, and 
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if he says it often enough maybe one of 
these times he'll even offer the right justifi- 
cation. The real reason to deep-six this bill 
isn’t because it muddles plant closings. The 
more significant problem with this bill is 
that it will do the trade policy what the 
War Powers Act has done to U.S. foreign 
policy since 1973. The trade bill is a congres- 
sional raid on presidential power—and on 
the national interest. 

As usual, Washington has reduced the 
trade fight to a special-interest melodrama. 
The Democrats have bowed to organized 
labor on plant closings, while the White 
House has hinged its opposition to the 
entire bill on this single anti-jobs provision. 
Maybe if the White House talked intelli- 
gently about the really awful parts of the 
bill it wouldn’t find itself scrambling for 34 
Senate votes to sustain a veto. The bill con- 
tains provisions that no one serious about 
the office of the presidency would dream of 
signing, even without plant closings. 

The bill transfers decisions on trade 
injury and retaliation, for example, from 
the President to the U.S. trade representa- 
tive's office. Who elected the trade rep? A 
President elected by the entire nation must 
balance trade decisions against other U.S. 
interests, such as national security. But a 
trade rep confirmed by the Senate will 
become a prisoner of the trade and congres- 
sional bureaucracies, ignoring other, larger 
American interests. 

The trade bill also limits presidential in- 
fluence over the International Trade Com- 
mission, the group that decides whether an 
industry has been “injured.” Currently a 
President must confirm an ITC finding 
before protection is granted. But if the 
trade bill passes, an ITC finding automati- 
cally will trigger protection—unless the 
President says otherwise. So a President will 
find it politically more difficult to do some- 
thing sensible, such as decide that the prices 
paid by 265 million American consumers 
take precedence over, say, the competitive 
problems of the shoe industry. 

Senate Finance Committee Chairman 
Lloyd Bentsen of Texas (who already has 
squeezed more than $1 million in special-in- 
terest PAC money from the political 
system) even has slipped in a provision to 
limit Mr. Reagan’s appointment powers. 
He's rigged the process so Mr. Reagan will 
have little choice but to appoint a protec- 
tionist as the next ITC chairman. 

These comments describe only the tip of a 
1,000-page iceberg. The bill mandates some 
100 separate trade studies and establishes 
broad new demands for the executive 
branch to report to Congress. As economist 
Richard Billmire has pointed out, these will 
result in more conflicts between Congress 
and the Executive. Other forms of “proce- 
dural protectionism” limit a President’s 
flexibility and discretion. And because the 
bill requires new trade “priorities,” special- 
interest objectives will dominate an adminis- 
tration’s trade agenda. The bill even directs 
the Treasury Secretary to conduct interna- 
tional exchange-rate talks. So as has hap- 
pened with foreign policy, we soon can 
expect to have 535 new Treasury Secretar- 
ies. 

If this all seems arcane, remember the 
1930s. A Congress besieged by special inter- 
ests passed Smoot-Hawley, and a Republi- 
can President too sensitive to business inter- 
ests signed it. Disgusted by what resulted, 
Congress liberated itself in 1934 by handing 
over much of its trade power to the Presi- 
dent. Secretary of State Cordell Hull then 
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took that authority and over the next 
decade negotiated 32 trade-opening agree- 
ments with 27 countries. Now Congress 
wants to bind itself again to the special in- 
terests, perhaps because it sees a wellspring 
of PAC money in it. 

In the postwar era Presidents have domi- 
nated U.S. trade policy; they have under- 
stood that America’s national strength and 
economic interest are best represented by 
freer and expanding trade. The bias in Con- 
gress’ bill is all in the other direction— 
toward protecting parochial interests and 
unduly empowering the Members of Con- 
gress to speak for them. 

For all he’s accomplished, Ronald Reagan 
often has had a blind spot for protecting 
the constitutional powers of his office. He 
has signed Boland amendments, continuing 
resolutions and even laws he’s claimed are 
unconstitutional. One Republican President 
already has left the nation the legacy of the 
War Powers Act. A strong veto message 
would let the country know that this Presi- 
dent has larger matters on his mind than 
the politics of plant closings. The trade bill 
is a debilitating Trade Powers Act. It should 
be vetoed for the right reason. 


CONGRATULATIONS TO TECH- 
NOSERVE ON ITS 20TH ANNI- 
VERSARY 


HON. MICKEY LELAND 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 4, 1988 


Mr. LELAND. Mr. Speaker, | rise to con- 
gratulate Technoserve on its 20th anniversary 
in the field of international development, and 
to commend the agency for its commitment to 
improving social and economic conditions for 
low-income people in developing nations. 
Technoserve is celebrating its anniversary by 
announcing the establishment of its World 
Harvest Council, committed to empowering 
the farmers of Latin America and Africa to 
feed themselves and their children. The World 
Harvest Council's philosophy is that poverty 
and hunger ultimately will be overcome not 
through gifts of food or money, but by teach- 
ing the use and management of existing re- 
sources, 

For 20 years Technoserve has been a 
strong force in development, focusing on the 
establishment of community-based agricultural 
enterprises in Africa and Latin America. Tech- 
noserve has earned the respect of host coun- 
try governments and development agencies 
by consistently implementing effective, sus- 
tainable programs. The organization takes ad- 
vantage of the skills, knowledge, and experi- 
ence of local residents by making them the 
owners and operators of the enterprises. In 
addition, Technoserve's staff of 180 is primari- 
ly made up of qualified citizens of the host 
countries where the programs operate. 

Again, | extend my congratulations to Tech- 
noserve, and encourage the organization to 
continue its admirable efforts to bring equity 
and effectiveness to development assistance 
programs. 
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SENATE COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


Title IV of Senate Resolution 4, 
agreed to by the Senate on February 
4, 1977, calls for establishment of a 
system for a computerized schedule of 
all meetings and hearings of Senate 
committees, subcommittees, joint com- 
mittees, and committees of conference. 
This title requires all such committees 
to notify the Office of the Senate 
Daily Digest—designated by the Rules 
Committee—of the time, place, and 
purpose of the meetings, when sched- 
uled, and any cancellations or changes 
in the meetings as they occur. 

As an additional procedure along 
with the computerization of this infor- 
mation, the Office of the Senate Daily 
Digest will prepare this information 
for printing in the Extensions of Re- 
marks section of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record on Monday and Wednesday of 
each week. 

Any changes in committee schedul- 
ing will be indicated by placement of 
an asterisk to the left of the name of 
the unit conducting such meetings. 

Meetings scheduled for Thursday, 
May 5, 1988, may be found in the 
Daily Digest of today’s RECORD. 


MEETINGS SCHEDULED 


MAY 9 


9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior and Related Agencies Subcommit- 
tee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1989 for the De- 
partment of the Interior and certain 


related agencies. 
SD-192 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
HUD-Independent Agencies Subcommit- 
tee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1989 for the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment and related agencies. 


SD-124 
2:00 p.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior and Related Agencies Subcommit- 
tee 


To continue hearings on proposed 
budget estimates for fiscal year 1989 
for the Department of the Interior 
and certain related agencies. 

SD-192 
Governmental Affairs 

To hold hearings on the U.S.-Canada 
Free Trade Agreement signed on Jan- 
uary 2, 1988, to provide increased eco- 
nomic activity, higher trade levels, 
jobs, and enhanced competitiveness 
for the U.S. and Canada. 

SD-342 
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MAY 10 


9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor, Health and Human Services, Edu- 
cation, and Related Agencies Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1989 for the De- 
partment of Education. 
SD-116 
Environment and Public Works 
Hazardous Wastes and Toxic Substances 
Subcommittee 
To hold oversight hearings on applying 
the National Environmental Policy 
Act to United States activities involv- 
ing international financial insitutions. 
SD-406 
Joint Economic 
Education and Health Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on the future of 
health care in America. 
2325 Rayburn Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1989 for defense 


programs, 
SD-192 
Appropriations 
HUD-Independent Agencies Subcommit- 
tee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1989 for the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment and related agencies. 

SD-124 


MAY 11 


9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor, Health and Human Services, Edu- 
cation, and Related Agencies Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1989 for Com- 
pensatory Education for the Disadvan- 
taged, School Improvement Programs, 
Impact Aid, Bilingual, Immigrant and 
Refugee Education, Education for the 
Handicapped, Rehabilitation Services 
and Handicapped Research, and Voca- 


tional and Adult Education. 
SD-192 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
SD-366 
Special on Aging 


To hold hearings to review biomedical 
advances in aging research. 
SD-G50 
10:00 a.m. 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
To hold hearings on S. 1869, Dairy Farm 
Protection Act, and milk marketing 
orders. 
SR-332 
Appropriations 
Military Construction Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1989 for Air 
Force military construction and family 


housing programs. 
SD-124 

Governmental Affairs 
Business meeting, to consider pending 

calendar business. 
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2:00 p.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Energy Research and Development Sub- 
committee 
To resume hearings on S. 1480, to pro- 
mote the integration of universities 
and private industry in the National 
Laboratory system of the Department 
of Energy in order to improve the de- 
velopment of technology in areas of 
economic potential, and Amendment 
No. 1627 proposed thereto. 


Judiciary 
Constitution Subcommittee 
Business meeting, to consider proposed 
balanced budget amendments. 
SD-226 


SD-366 


Small Business 

Business meeting, to mark up S. 1993, to 
improve the growth and development 
of small business concerns owned and 
controlled by socially and economical- 
ly disadvantaged individuals, especial- 
ly through participation in the Feder- 
al procurement process, and proposed 
legislation to authorize funds for fiscal 
year 1989 for the Small Business Ad- 

ministration. 
SR-428A 


MAY 12 
8:00 a.m. 
Veterans’ Affairs 
To hold hearings on S. 1692, to provide 
for the payment of a veterans’ disabil- 
ity benefit in the case of certain veter- 
ans who have non-Hodgkin's lym- 
phoma, S. 1787, to prescribe certain 
presumptions in the case of veterans 
who performed active service during 
the Vietnam era, and to review other 
related agent orange issues. 
SR-418 
9:00 a.m. 
Rules and Administration 
To resume hearings on S. 2061, to estab- 
lish national standards for voter regis- 
tration for elections for Federal office. 
SR-301 
9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor, Health and Human Services, Edu- 
cation, and Related Agencies Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1989 for Stu- 
dent Financial Assistance, Guaranteed 
Student Loans, Higher Education, 
Higher Education Facilities Loans and 
Insurance, College Housing Loans, 
Howard University, Special Institu- 
tions (includes American Printing 
House for the Blind, National Techni- 
cal Institute for the Deaf, and Gallau- 
det), Education Research and Statis- 
tics, and Libraries. 
SD-192 
Governmental Affairs 
To resume hearings on restructuring the 
Nuclear Regulatory Commission. 
SD-342 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Foreign Operations Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1989 for bilat- 
eral economic assistance programs, 
S-126, Capitol 
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Appropriations 

Commerce, Justice, State, the Judiciary, 
and Related Agencies Subcommittee 

To hold hearings proposed budget esti- 

mates for fiscal year 1989 for trade ac- 
tivities of the Department of Com- 
merce and the U.S. Trade Representa- 
tive. 


Judiciary 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
SD-226 


S-146, Capitol 


Rules and Administration 
To hold hearings on S. 182 and H.R. 435, 
bills to establish a single poll closing 
time in the continental United States 
for Presidential general elections. 
SR-301 
2:00 p.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
To hold hearings on S. 2203, to extend 
the expiration date of title II of the 
Energy Policy and Conservation Act. 
SD-366 
Judiciary 
To hold hearings on activities of the 


Drug Enforcement Administration, 
Department of Justice. 
SD-226 
MAY 13 
9:30 a.m. 
Governmental Affairs 
To hold hearings on regulatory reform. 
SD-342 
MAY 17 
9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 


Labor, Health and Human Services, Edu- 
cation, and Related Agencies Subcom- 
mittee 

To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1989 for certain 
programs of the Departments of 
Labor, Health and Human Services, 


and Education, and related agencies. 
SD-192 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 


Foreign Operations Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1989 for bilat- 
eral eronomic assistance programs. 
8-126, Capitol 


MAY 18 


9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor, Health and Human Services, Edu- 
cation, and Related Agencies Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1989 for certain 
programs of the Departments of 
Labor, Health and Human Services, 
and Education, and related agencies. 
SD-192 
10:00 a.m. 
Governmental Affairs 
Government Efficiency, Federalism, and 
the District of Columbia Subcommit- 
tee 
To resume hearings on S. 1992, to pro- 
mote intergovernmental and inter- 
agency cooperation in the develop- 
ment of groundwater policy. 
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1:30 p.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
Employment and Productivity Subcom- 
mittee 
To resume hearings on S. 1731, to estab- 
lish a demonstration program to pro- 
vide educational and job-training serv- 
ices for severely disadvantaged youths. 


SD-430 
2:00 p.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Energy Research and Development Sub- 
committee 


To hold oversight hearings on the Presi- 
dent’s proposed budget request for 
fiscal year 1989 for the Department of 
Energy, focusing on renewable energy 
and energy conservation programs. 

SD-366 


MAY 19 


9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor, Health and Human Services, Edu- 
cation, and Related Agencies Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1989 for certain 
programs of the Departments of 
Labor, Health and Human Services, 
and Education, and related agencies. 
SD-192 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Foreign Commerce and Tourism Subcom- 


mittee 
To hold hearings on tourism as an 
export. 
SR-253 
Energy and Natural Resources 


To hold hearings on the Economic Reg- 
ulatory Administration’s prosecution 
of individuals in oil overcharge cases 
under the “central figure” theory of 
recovery in restitution, as adopted in 
Citronelle-Mobile Gathering, Inc. et 
al. v. Herrington, 826 F. 2d 16 (TECA 
1987). 

SD-366 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Foreign Operations Subcommittee 

To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1989 for bilat- 
eral economic assistance programs. 

S-126, Capitol 


MAY 20 


10:00 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Public Lands, National Parks and Forests 
Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 1461, to convey 
certain lands to the YMCA of Las 
Vegas, Nevada, S. 1687, to correct his- 
torical and geographical oversights in 
the establishment and development of 
the Utah component of the Confeder- 
ated Tribes of the Goshute Reserva- 
tion, S. 1849, for the relief of Mr. Con- 
well F. Robinson and Mr. Gerald R. 
Robinson, and S. 2264, to exchange 
certain Federal mining rights for cer- 
tain lands in New Mexico. 
SD-366 


MAY 23 
8:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior and Related Agencies Subcommit- 


tee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1989 for certain 
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activities of the Department of the In- 
terior and Energy. 
S-128, Capitol 
10:00 a.m. 


Energy and Natural Resources 
Mineral Resources Development and Pro- 
duction Subcommittee 
To hold oversight hearings on the De- 
partment of the Interior’s royalty 
management program. 
SD-366 


MAY 24 


9:30 a.m. 

Appropriations 

Labor, Health and Human Services, Edu- 
cation, and Related Agencies Subcom- 
mittee 

To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 

timates for fiscal year 1989 for certain 
programs of the Departments of 
Labor, Health and Human Services, 
and Education, and related agencies. 


SD-192 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Energy Research and Development Sub- 
committee 


To hold oversight hearings on the Presi- 
dent’s proposed budget request for 
fiscal year 1989 for the Department of 
Energy, focusing on nuclear reactor 
and space nuclear power research and 
development programs. 

SD-366 


To resume hearings on childrens health 
care issues. 
SD-215 


MAY 25 


9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor, Health and Human Services, Edu- 
cation, and Related Agencies Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1989 for certain 
programs of the Departments of 
Labor, Health and Human Services, 
and Education, and related agencies. 
SD-192 


Commerce, Science, and Transportation 


To hold hearings on insurance antitrust 
matters. 
SR-253 
10:00 a.m, 


Veterans’ Affairs 

To hold hearings on S. 1997, to reduce 
the monthly reduction of an individ- 
ual's basic pay for the provision of 
basic educational assistance and pro- 
vide for the payment to survivors of 
basic educational assistance paid for, 
but unused, by the participant, provi- 
sions of H.R. 4213, Montgomery GI 
Bill Amendments of 1988, and S. 2307, 
to make certain improvements in the 
educational assistance programs for 

veterans and eligible persons. 
SR-418 


MAY 26 


9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor, Health and Human Services, Edu- 
cation, and Related Agencies Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1989 for certain 
programs of the Departments of 
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Labor, Health and Human Services, 
and Education, and related agencies. 


SD-138 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Public Lands, National Parks and Forests 
Subcommittee 


To hold hearings on S. 1967, to provide 
for the establishment of the Tallgrass 
Prairie National Preserve in the State 
of Oklahoma. 

SD-366 


To resume hearings on childrens health 
care issues. 
SD-215 


JUNE 7 
9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor, Health and Human Services, Edu- 
cation, and Related Agencies Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1989 for certain 
programs of the Departments of 
Labor, Health and Human Services, 
and Education, and related agencies. 
SD-192 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Foreign Operations Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1988 for export 
financing programs. 
S-126, Capitol 


JUNE 8 


9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor, Health and Human Services, Edu- 
cation, and Related Agencies Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1989 for certain 
programs of the Departments of 
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Labor, Health and Human Services, 
and Education, and related agencies. 
SD-192 


JUNE 9 
9:00 a.m. 
Veterans’ Affairs 
To hold hearings on S. 2011, to increase 
the rates of VA compensation for vet- 
erans with service-connected disabil- 
ities and dependency and indemnity 
compensation for the survivors of cer- 
tain disabled veterans, S. 1805, to pro- 
tect certain pensions and other bene- 
fits of veterans and survivors of veter- 
ans who are entitled to damages in the 
case of “In re: ‘Agent Orange’ Product 
Liability Litigation”, and to hold over- 
sight hearings on activities of the 
Board of Veterans“ Appeals, and relat- 
ed matters. 
SR-418 
9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor, Health and Human Services, Edu- 
cation, and Related Agencies Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1989 for certain 
programs of the Departments of 
Labor, Health and Human Services, 
and Education, and related agencies. 
SD-192 


JUNE 10 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Foreign Operations Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1989 for defense 
security assistance programs. 
S-126, Capitol 
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JUNE 14 
10:00 a. m. 
Appropriations 
Foreign Operations Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1989 for foreign 
assistance programs. 
S-126, Capitol 


9:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Foreign Operations Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1989 for foreign 
assistance programs. 
SD-192 


9:30 a.m. 
Veterans’ Affairs 

To hold hearings on S. 2207, to author- 
ize the Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs to provide assistive simians and 
dogs to veterans who, by reason of 
quadriplegia, are entitled to disability 
compensation under laws administered 
by the Veterans’ Administration, S. 
2105, to extend for 4 years the author- 
ity of the VA to contract for drug and 
alcohol treatment and rehabilitation 
services in halfway houses and other 
certain community-based facilities, 
and S. 2294, to extend the authority of 
the VA to continue major health-care 
programs, and to revise and clarify VA 
authority to furnish certain health- 
care benefits, and to enhance VA au- 
thority to recruit and retain certain 

health-care personnel. 
SR-418 


JUNE 24 
9:30 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Foreign Commerce and Tourism Subcom- 
mittee 


To hold hearings on Japanese patent 
policy. 
SR-253 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Thursday, May 5, 1988 


The House met at 10 a.m. 

The Reverend John D. Flanagan, as- 
sociate director, the National Shrine 
of the Immaculate Conception, Wash- 
ington, DC, offered the following 
prayer: 

We bless the Lord our God, who has 
gathered us here to work on behalf of 
His people. May we be ever in humility 
of heart, and our joy be with Him 
alone. 

Let us not for some prosperity or 
other of this world be puffed up or 
conceited. But let us know that our 
happiness is only when the things of 
this world have passed and complete 
justice and peace have been estab- 
lished, 

For the present let our joy, my sis- 
ters and brothers, be in hope. We re- 
joice not in mere things that pass 
away, but let our joy be in our hope to 
come: All longing, the longing for eter- 
nal life. 

May the Lord bless you and keep 
you. May the Lord let His face shine 
upon you and be gracious unto you. 
May the Lord look upon you with 
kindness and grant you His peace. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has ex- 
amined the Journal of the last day's 
proceedings and announces to the 
House his approval thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the 
Journal stands approved. 

Mr. BARTON of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, pursuant to clause 1, rule I, I 
demand a vote on agreeing to the 
Speaker’s approval of the Journal. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the Chair’s approval of the Journal. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. BARTON of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, I object to the vote on the ground 
that a quorum is not present and 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER. 
quorum is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify 
absent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—yeas 248, nays 
132, not voting 51, as follows: 


{Roll No. 104] 


Evidently, a 


YEAS—248 
Akaka Anthony AuCoin 
Alexander Applegate Barnard 
Anderson Archer Bates 
Andrews Aspin Beilenson 
Annunzio Atkins Bennett 


Berman 
Bevill 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bonior 
Bonker 
Borski 
Bosco 
Boucher 
Boxer 
Brennan 
Brooks 
Bruce 
Bryant 
Bustamante 
Byron 
Campbell 
Cardin 
Carper 
Carr 
Clarke 
Clement 
Coelho 
Coleman (TX) 
Collins 
Combest 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cooper 
Coyne 
Darden 
Davis (MI) 
de la Garza 
DeFazio 
Dellums 
Derrick 
Dicks 
Dingell 
Dixon 
Donnelly 
Dorgan (ND) 
Dowdy 
Downey 
Durbin 
Dwyer 
Dymally 
Dyson 
Early 
Eckart 
Edwards (CA) 
English 
Erdreich 
Espy 
Evans 
Fascell 
Fazio 
Feighan 
Fish 
Flippo 
Florio 
Foglietta 
Frank 
Frost 
Garcia 
Gaydos 
Gejdenson 
Gephardt 
Gibbons 
Gilman 
Glickman 
Gonzalez 
Gordon 
Grandy 
Grant 
Gray (IL) 
Green 
Guarini 
Gunderson 


Armey 
Badham 
Baker 
Ballenger 
Barton 


Hali (OH) 
Hall (TX) 
Hamilton 
Harris 
Hatcher 
Hayes (IL) 
Hefner 
Hertel 
Hochbrueckner 
Horton 
Houghton 
Hoyer 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hutto 
Jeffords 
Jenkins 
Johnson (CT) 
Johnson (SD) 
Jones (NC) 
Jones (TN) 
Jontz 
Kanjorski 
Kaptur 
Kastenmeier 
Kennedy 
Kennelly 
Kildee 
Kleczka 
Kolter 
Kostmayer 
Lancaster 
Lantos 
Lehman (CA) 
Lehman (FL) 
Leland 

Lent 

Levin (MI) 
Levine (CA) 
Lewis (GA) 
Lipinski 
Lloyd 

Lowry (WA) 
Lujan 

Luken, Thomas 
MacKay 
Manton 
Markey 
Martinez 
Matsui 
Mavroules 
Mazzoli 
McCloskey 
McCollum 
MeCurdy 
McEwen 
McHugh 
McMillen (MD) 
Mfume 
Miller (CA) 
Miller (WA) 
Mineta 
Moakley 
Montgomery 
Moody 
Morrison (CT) 
Mrazek 
Murtha 
Nagle 
Natcher 

Neal 

Nichols 
Nowak 
Oakar 
Oberstar 
Obey 

Olin 


NAYS—132 


Bateman 
Bereuter 
Bilirakis 
Bliley 
Boehlert 


Ortiz 
Packard 
Panetta 
Parris 
Patterson 
Pease 
Pelosi 
Perkins 
Petri 
Pickett 
Pickle 
Price 
Rahall 
Rangel 
Ravenel 
Richardson 
Rinaldo 
Ritter 
Robinson 
Rodino 
Roe 

Rose 
Rostenkowski 
Rowland (GA) 
Russo 

Sabo 
Sawyer 
Scheuer 
Schneider 
Schulze 
Schumer 
Sharp 
Shaw 
Shumway 
Sisisky 
Skaggs 
Slattery 
Slaughter (NY) 
Slaughter (VA) 
Smith (FL) 
Smith (IA) 
Smith (NE) 
Smith (NJ) 
Solarz 
Spence 
Spratt 

St Germain 
Staggers 
Stallings 
Stark 
Stenholm 
Stratton 
Studds 
Synar 
Tallon 
Tauzin 
Taylor 
Thomas (GA) 
Torres 
Torricelli 
Towns 
Traficant 
Traxler 
Valentine 
Vento 
Visclosky 
Volkmer 
Walgren 
Watkins 
Waxman 
Weiss 
Whitten 
Wise 
Wolpe 
Wyden 
Wylie 
Yatron 


Broomfield 
Brown (CO) 
Buechner 
Bunning 
Burton 
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Callahan Inhofe Regula 
Chandler Treland Rhodes 
Cheney Jacobs Ridge 
Clay Kolbe Roberts 
Clinger Konnyu Rogers 
Coats Kyl Roth 
Coble Lagomarsino Roukema 
Coughlin Latta Rowland (CT) 
Courter Leach (1A) Saiki 
Craig Lewis (CA) Saxton 
Crane Lewis (FL) Schaefer 
Dannemeyer Lightfoot Schroeder 
Davis (IL) Livingston Schuette 
DeLay Lott Sensenbrenner 
DeWine Lukens, Donald Shays 
Dickinson Lungren Shuster 
DioGuardi Madigan Sikorski 
Dreier Marlence Skeen 
Emerson Martin (IL) Smith (TX) 
Fawell Martin (NY) Smith, Denny 
Fields McCandless (OR) 
Frenzel McCrery Smith, Robert 
Gallegly McDade (NH) 
Gallo McGrath Smith, Robert 
Gekas McMillan (NC) (OR) 
Gingrich Meyers Snowe 
Goodling Michel Solomon 
Gradison Miller (OH) Stangeland 
Gregg Molinari Stump 
Hammerschmidt Moorhead Sundquist 
Hansen Morella Tauke 
Hastert Morrison (WA) Thomas (CA) 
Hefley Murphy Upton 
Henry Nielson Vucanovich 
Herger Oxley Walker 
Hiler Pashayan Wheat 
Holloway Penny Whittaker 
Hopkins Porter Wolf 
Hunter Pursell Wortley 
Hyde Quillen Young (FL) 
NOT VOTING—51 
Ackerman Ford (MI) Pepper 
Bartlett Ford (TN) Ray 
Bentley Gray (PA) Roybal 
Biaggi Hawkins Savage 
Bilbray Hayes (LA) Skelton 
Boulter Kasich Stokes 
Brown (CA) Kemp Sweeney 
Chapman LaFaice Swift 
Chappell Leath (TX) Swindall 
Coleman (MO) Lowery (CA) Udall 
Crockett Mack Vander Jagt 
Daub Mica Weber 
Dornan (CA) Mollohan Weldon 
Duncan Myers Williams 
Edwards (OK) Nelson Wilson 
Flake Owens (NY) Yates 
Foley Owens (UT) Young (AK) 
O 1022 


So the Journal was approved. 
The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE 
SPEAKER 


The SPEAKER. The Chair will an- 
nounce that in order to make as much 
progress as possible upon the military 
authorization bill today, there will be 
no 1 minute speeches until the conclu- 
sion of legislative business, except for 
the one in which the Chair desires to 
recognize the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. KILDEE] to speak for 1 
minute with respect to our guest chap- 
lain. 


O This symbol represents the time of day during the House proceedings, e.g., U 1407 is 2:07 p.m. 


Matter set in this typeface indicates words inserted or appended, rather than spoken, by a Member of the House on the floor. 
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FATHER JOHN D. FLANAGAN 


(Mr. KILDEE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. KILDEE. Mr. Speaker, it gives 
me great pleasure to introduce to the 
House our guest chaplain for today, 
Father John D. Flanagan. 

Father Flanagan is the associate di- 
rector of the National Shrine of the 
Immaculate Conception here in Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Father Flanagan grew up in the 
Bronx of New York City, where he at- 
tended Catholic grammar school and 
later the Cathedral College Seminary 
in Manhattan. 

He completed his theological train- 
ing at St. Joseph’s Seminary in Yon- 
kers, NY, and was ordained a priest on 
May 26, 1973, for the Archdiocese of 
New York. 

From 1973 until 1980, Father Flana- 
gan served as parish priest in northern 
Westchester, the Bronx, and Manhat- 
tan. 

In 1980, he was put in charge of mar- 
riage preparation for the Archdiocese 
of New York. After 5 years in that po- 
sition, he was assigned as the guidance 
director at Archbishop Stepinac High 
School in White Plains, NY. 

On July 1, 1987, Cardinal O'Connor 
appointed Father Flanagan as the as- 
sociate director of the National 
Shrine. 

We are indeed honored to have this 
distinguished man of God bless Con- 
gress and our proceedings today. 


VACATING ORDER OF HOUSE OF 
APRIL 29, 1988, MOVING BUSTA- 
MANTE AMENDMENT FROM 
SECTION 3 OF HOUSE REPORT 
100-590 TO SECTION 2 OF THAT 
REPORT ON H.R. 4264, NATION- 
AL DEFENSE AUTHORIZATION 
ACT, FISCAL YEAR 1989 


Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order of the 
House of April 29, 1988, moving the 
amendment of the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. BUSTAMANTE] from section 
3 of House Report 100-590 to section 
two of that report, be vacated. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wiconsin? 

There was no objection. 


REDUCING DEBATE TIME ON 
NAGLE AMENDMENT TO 10 
MINUTES AFTER 40 MINUTES 
OF GENERAL DEBATE ON DE- 
PRESSED TRAJECTORY MIS- 
SILES, ON H.R. 4264, NATIONAL 
DEFENSE AUTHORIZATION 
ACT, FISCAL YEAR 1989 
Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 

imous consent that, during the further 

consideration of the bill (H.R. 4264) 

pursuant to House Resolution 436, 
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after the 40 minutes of general debate 
on the subject of depressed trajectory 
missiles, the period of time for debate 
on the amendment of the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. NAGLE] be reduced to 
10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

Mr. DICKINSON. Reserving the 
right to object, Mr. Speaker, it is my 
understanding this is really correcting 
a typographical error, that the debate 
time was never intended to be 40 min- 
utes, 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield, yes, it was a typo- 
graphical error in the printing of the 
rule. It was the intention that we 
debate the subject for 40 minutes in 
total and then have a vote on the 
Nagle amendment. As it came out, we 
ended up with 40 minutes of general 
debate, plus 40 minutes on the amend- 
ment. It was just a misprint in the 
rule. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
withdraw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 


WITHDRAWAL OF NAME OF 
MEMBER AS COSPONSOR OF 
H.R. 3081 


Mr. CRAIG. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that my name be 
removed as a cosponsor of the bill, 
H.R. 3081. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Idaho? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE 
ON SCIENCE, SPACE, AND 
TECHNOLOGY, TO SIT DURING 
5-MINUTE RULE TODAY 


Mrs. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Science, Space, and Technolo- 
gy, be permitted to sit today, Thurs- 
day, May 5, 1988, while the House is 
considering H.R. 4264, for the purpose 
of marking up pending legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, this has been cleared 
with the minority. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman 
from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


(Mr. FOGLIETTA asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. FOGLIETTA. Mr. Speaker, due 
to a family emergency, I was called 
away Tuesday, May 3, and missed roll- 
call vote Nos. 93 through 96: 
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Had I been present I would have 
voted: 

“Yes” on roll No. 93, the Murphy 
amendment to Davis-Bacon; 

“No” on roll No. 94, the Stenholm 
amendment to Davis-Bacon; 

“Yes” on roll No. 95, the Kennedy 
amendment, as amended by the 
McCurdy amendment, regarding for- 
eign defense contractors; 

“No” on roll No. 96, the Solomon 
amendment to Selective Service regis- 
tration. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these explanations be placed 
in the permanent RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE AUTHORI- 
ZATION ACT, FISCAL YEAR 1989 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to House 
Resolution 436 and rule XXIII, the 
Chair declares the House in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill, H.R. 4264. 
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IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

Accordingly the House resolved 
itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the further consideration of 
the bill (H.R. 4264) to authorize ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year 1989 
amended budget request for military 
functions of the Department of De- 
fense and to prescribe military person- 
nel levels for such Department for 
fiscal year 1989, to amended the Na- 
tional Defense Authorization Act for 
fiscal years 1988 and 1989, and for 
other purposes, with Mr. Rosrenkow- 
SKI in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Com- 
mittee of the Whole rose on Wednes- 
day, May 4, 1988, the amendment re- 
lating to phase 1 of the strategic de- 
fense initiative printed in section 1 of 
House Report 100-590 offered by the 
gentleman from South Carolina (Mr. 
SPRATT] had been disposed of. 

EN BLOC AMENDMENTS, AS MODIFIED, OFFERED 

BY MR. ASPIN 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, under 
the provision of paragraph 7 of section 
2 of House Resolution 436, I offer a 
fourth en bloc amendment, composed 
of amendments printed in section 3 of 
House Report 100-590, and section 3 of 
House Report 100-579, including modi- 
fications. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
designate the en bloc amendments, as 
modified. 

The text of the designation and the 
en bloc amendments, as modified, is as 
follows: 
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Amendment en bloc offered by Mr. ASPIN 
composed of the following amendments, in- 
cluding modifications, listed and numbered 
in the order that they are printed in section 
3 of House Report 100-590, and section 3 of 
House Report 100-579: 

(House Report 100-590): 

(13) Mr. Bustamante of Texas, as modi- 
fied; 

(34) Mr. Broomfield of Michigan, as modi- 
fied; 

(37) Mr. Dornan of California, as modi- 
fied. 

(House Report 100-579): 

(46) Mrs. Collins of Illinois, as modified. 

Page 239, after line 9, add the following 
new subsection: 

(e) SPECIAL ISOTOPE SEPARATION PROJECT.— 

(1) Funds appropriated or otherwise made 
available to the Department of Energy for 
the special isotope separation project, Idaho 
Falls, Idaho, may not be obligated or ex- 
pended for site preparation for such project 
before March 1, 1989. 

(2) Not later than March 1, 1989, the Sec- 
retary of Energy shall submit to Congress a 
report in unclassified form (with a classified 
appendix as necessary) on the special iso- 
tope separation project. The report shall in- 
clude the following: 

tA) An assessment of the adequacy of the 
special isotope separation technology for 
transition to safe, routine production oper- 
ations by Department of Energy personnel 
at the designated Idaho site. 

(B) A comparison of the cost and techni- 
cal risk of special isotope separation with 
the cost and technical risk of other process- 
es for obtaining weapons-grade plutonium, 
including recycling plutonium from retired 
warheads, blending supergrade plutonium 
with fuel grade plutonium, scrap récovery, 
and the use of reactors in the Department 
of Energy complex for plutonium produc- 
tion. 

(C) A description of the specific sources 
and quantity of feed materials available for 
the special isotope separation project facili- 
ty over the expected economic lifetime of 
that facility. 

(D) A description and assessment of the 
economic impact in eastern Idaho of other 
plans at the Idaho Falls site for treatment 
and long-term storage of radioactive waste, 
environmental restoration, and other large- 
scale Department of Energy projects or ac- 
tivities. 

(E) A determination that the designated 
location of the special isotope separation 
project facility is consistent with the recom- 
mendations of the Department of Energy’s 
study on the modernization of the nuclear 
weapons complex. 

(F) A determination that the technology 
for special isotope separation is fully oper- 
ational and meets all applicable safety 
standards. 

(G) Appropriate documentation of the cir- 
cumstances and analyses that support the 
determinations required by subparagraphs 
(E) and (F), 

The amendment as modified is as follows: 

At the end of title IX of division A (page 
163, after line 6), insert the following new 
section: 

SEC. 934. ADDITIONAL PROTECTION OF CLASSIFIED 
INFORMATION FROM HOSTILE INTEL- 
LIGENCE ACTIVITIES. 

(a) SENSE or ConGreEss.—It is the sense of 
Congress that the President should deter- 
mine the extent to which classified informa- 
tion which is inadvertently or deliberately 
disclosed to journalists or others by persons 
who have had authorized access to such in- 
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formation is vulnerable to collection by hos- 

tile foreign intelligence operatives while it is 

being held outside Government security 
protections. 

(b) Rerort.—The Secretary of Defense or 
such other appropriate officer of the execu- 
tive branch as may be designated by the 
President shall submit to Congress a report 
related to the issue identified in subsection 
(a). The report shall include— 

(1) consideration of the likelihood that 
the places of business of journalists and 
other nongovernmental organizations may 
be subject to electronic or other surveillance 
by hostile intelligence operatives; and 

(2) an analysis of the feasibility of ad- 
dressing any problem identified as a result 
of the consideration of the matters referred 
to in paragraph (1). 

(e) Supmission.—The report required by 
subsection (b) shall be submitted not later 
than six months after the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act. The report shall be provid- 
ed in unclassified form, except that it may 
be accompanied by an annex classified at 
the appropriate level. 

The amendment as modified is as follows: 

At the end of title [X of division A (page 
163, after line 6), add the following new sec- 
tion: 

SEC. 931. SENSE OF CONGRESS CONCERNING DE- 
CLASSIFICATION OF CLASSIFIED IN- 
FORMATION. 

It is the sense of Congress that the Secre- 
tary of Defense should take all reasonable 
measures to declassify classified material 
under the control of the Department of De- 
fense that the Secretary determines is no 
longer required in the interest of national 
security to be protected from unauthorized 
disclosure. 

At the end of title IX of division A (page 
163, after line 6), insert the following new 
section: 

SEC. 931. VALUE ENGINEERING REVIEW, 

(a) REQUIREMENT.—(1) Chapter 141 of title 
10, United States Code, is amended by 
adding at the end the following new section: 
“§ 2410. Value engineering review 

(a) REQUIREMENT.—Except as provided in 
subsection (b), the Secretary of Defense 
shall requires a value engineering review for 
each of the following types of contracts: 

“(1) A supply and service contract for a 
major weapon system. 

2) A construction contract in an amount 
in excess of $2,000,000. 

(b) Limrration.—Subsection (a) shall not 
apply to the following: 

(1) Research and development contracts 
that do not involve full scale development. 

(2) Engineering services contracts with 
not-for-profit or nonprofit organizations. 

(3) Personal services contracts. 

(4) Contracts providing for product or 
component improvement, except that sub- 
section (a) shall apply to activities under 
such a contract that do not relate to prod- 
uct or component improvement. 

(5) Contracts for commercial products. 

(6) Incentive-type construction contracts. 

(e DEFINITION.—In this section, the term 
‘value engineering review’ means a special- 
ized cost control technique that analyzes 
the function of the equipment, supplies, or 
construction in question in a systematic and 
creative approach for the purposes of iden- 
tifying and focusing on unnecessarily high 
costs in a project and reducing life-cycle 
costs without sacrificing quality, reliability, 
or efficiency.“ 

(2) The table of sections at the beginning 
of such chapter is amended by adding at the 
end the following new item: 
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2410. Value engineering review.“. 


(b) STUDY AND Report.—(1) The Secretary 
of Defense shall conduct a study that de- 
scribes the results of the Department of De- 
fense value engineering program and the ef- 
forts to increase the benefits from the pro- 
gram. At a minimum, the report shall in- 
elude the following: 

(A) A description of the Department of 
Defense efforts to increase contractor par- 
ticipation in the value engineering program. 

(B) A description of the 20 largest projects 
in each military department and each de- 
fense agency that were conducted by con- 
tractors during fiscal year 1988 as a result of 
value engineering reviews. 

(C) A description of the fiscal year 1988 
value engineering accomplishments in the 
major procurement and research programs 
of each military department and each de- 
fense agency. 

(D) A description of the 20 largest con- 
struction projects in each military depart- 
ment and each defense agency that were 
conducted during fiscal year 1988 as a result 
of value engineering reviews. 

(E) A description of the efforts to imple- 
ment the standard contained in the Federal 
Acquisition Regulation that requires the 
Department of Defense to accept or reject a 
contractor proposal for a contract change 
(as a result of a value engineering review) 
within 45 days after receipt of the proposal, 
and information on compliance with that 
standard for fiscal years 1986, 1987, and 
1988. 

(F) A description and evaluation of the 
contracts entered into during fiscal years 
1986, 1987, and 1988 that fall within the ex- 
ceptions contained in subsection (b), includ- 
ing the dollar amounts of those contracts 
and an assessment of the rationale for, and 
consequences of, those exceptions. 

(2) Not later than February 28, 1989, the 
Secretary shall submit to the Committees 
on Armed Services of the Senate and House 
of Representatives a report on the study re- 
quired by paragraph (1). 

(c) Errective Date.—Section 2410 of title 
10, United States Code, as added by subsec- 
tion (a), shall apply with respect to con- 
tracts entered into after the date of the en- 
actment of this Act. 

The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to para- 
graph 7 of section 2 of House Resolu- 
tion 436, said amendments are consid- 
ered as having been read and are not 
subject to amendment or to a demand 
for a division of the question. 

Under the rule, the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Aspin] will be recog- 
nized for 30 minutes and the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. DICKINSON] 
will be recognized for 30 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. ASPIN]. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

I would like to explain to my col- 
leagues this final en bloc amendment. 
The amendment contains four provi- 
sions, the compromise on the special 
isotope separation project offered by 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Bus- 
TAMANTE], the provision of the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. BROOMFIELD] 
on the protection of classified infor- 
mation, the provision of the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Dornan] on 
classified material, and the amend- 
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ment of the gentlewoman from Illinois 
(Mrs. CoLLINS] on value engineering. 

Following the adoption of this en 
bloc amendment, only the Collins 
amendment on child care, and perhaps 
one other, will remain outstanding. It 
is my understanding that the gentle- 
woman from Maryland, the chairwom- 
an of the Personnel Subcommittee, 
wishes to engage the gentlelady from 
Illinois in a discussion of the issue. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. 
Dornan] has withdrawn his remaining 
amendment. With the disposition of 
this en bloc and the remaining Collins 
and Markey amendments, work on the 
section 3 amendments—the regular 
order amendments—will be completed. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Bus- 
TAMANTE]. 

Mr. BUSTAMANTE. Mr. Chairman, 
I want to thank the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Asrın], the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. DICKINSON], and 
the Armed Services Committee staff 
for their work on a compromise on my 
amendment to defer the decision to 
build $1 billion special isotope separa- 
tion [SIS] plant in Idaho. 

At a time of constrained defense 
budgets when funding essential activi- 
ties to deep our Armed Forces ready is 
difficult, we cannot justify building an 
expensive facility we do not need. 

In 1984, when defense budgets were 
still growing and there were no arms 
control agreements in the horizon, the 
Department of Energy decided against 
building an SIS plutonium production 
facility because it was not needed. At 
the time DOE found the SIS process 
too expensive and the most techno- 
logically uncertain. 

Now, 4 years later, when we can 
least afford it and when we don’t need 
it, how can we justify committing a 
billion dollars for this project? 
Gramm-Rudman has cut our defense 
budget and Energy Secretary Herring- 
ton has said that we are awash in plu- 
tonium. We have signed an INF Arms 
Control Treaty which will expand our 
already extensive plutonium stockpile 
and are currently negotiating a Strate- 
gic Arms Reduction Treaty which will 
flood our plutonium stockpiles. If SIS 
was not justified 4 years ago when de- 
fense dollars were plentiful, when 
there was no arms control and when 
we had less plutonium, it is not justi- 
fied now. 

Under the compromise worked out 
with the committee, no construction 
funds can be spent on SIS until DOE 
explains what has changed since 1984 
to justify this project. This compro- 
mise gives Congress an opportunity to 
review the SIS project before con- 
struction and avoid the possible waste 
of billions of dollars. 
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I urge your support for this fiscally 
responsible amendment. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I might con- 
sume. 

I just want to make sure that it is 
part of the record and that all con- 
cerned parties have gotten together 
and reached a meeting of the minds. 

I have in mind particularly the Sen- 
ator from Idaho who called me several 
times because of his interest in this 
issue. 

Now, this is an agreement made be- 
tween DOE, the gentleman who is the 
author of the amendment, and the in- 
terested parties in Idaho. The amend- 
ment, as modified, calls for a study. I 
understand that the issue is resolved 
and that everybody is happy with it. Is 
that the gentleman’s understanding? 
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Mr. BUSTAMANTE. The answer is 
“Yes.” The questions that I have 
raised will be answered between now 
and March 1, 1989. 

Mr. DICKINSON. I thank the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Idaho [Mr. STAL- 
LINGS] who was a very instrumental 
person in getting together this amend- 
ment which we have before us. 

Mr. STALLINGS. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to assure my colleagues that we 
have worked very closely with the De- 
partment of Energy in crafting this 
amendment. We feel the compromise 
is in the best interests of the people of 
Idaho as well as the people of the 
Nation. I think that the solution is 
something that will resolve many of 
our problems. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to extend my 
appreciation to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. BUSTAMANTE] for raising 
some of these issues, and I appreciate 
the work of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Asprn] and his staff, and 
my staff during the course of these ne- 
gotiations. I think we have something 
that will really solve our problems. 

Mr. DICKINSON. We certainly have 
no obligation on this side, I just 
wanted to be sure this was part of the 
record, that this was an agreement of 
all interested parties and it is by unan- 
imous consent here. We have no objec- 
tion to it. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Chairman, | rise in 
strong support of the Bustamante amend- 
ment, which would postpone the commitment 
to begin construction of the special isotope 
separation facility in Idaho. 

Our Nation already posseses the capability 
to produce more than adequate supplies of 
plutonium from existing production reactors. 
Additional supplies of plutonium will be cre- 
ated by the dismantling of more than 400 war- 
heads soon to be retired under the terms of 
the INF Treaty. Clearly, further expansion of 
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production capacity is unwarranted. In fact, in 
explaining the decision to shutdown an exist- 
ing production reactor, Secretary of Energy 
John Herrington recently said We're awash 
in plutonium. We have more plutonium than 
we need.“ 

We must prepare, Mr. Chairman, for a future 
in which nuclear weapons will be significantly 
reduced and hopefully eliminated. Construc- 
tion of the SIS is inconsistent with both our 
national priorities and global reality. | urge my 
colleagues to vote aye on the Bustamante 
amendment. 

Mr. BRYANT. Mr. Chairman, | rise in sup- 
port of the Bustamante amendment to the De- 
fense Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 1989. 

The Department of Energy has not made a 
convincing argument that construction of the 
special isotope separation facility [SIS] plant 
should begin in fiscal year 1989. The Secre- 
tary of Energy, John Herrington, testified re- 
cently that “We have more plutonium than we 
need.“ In light of the current plutonium sur- 
plus, the DOE closed a plutonium production 
reactor at Hanford, WA, in February. 

The DOE justified the closure of the N-reac- 
tor at Hanford in its fiscal year 1989 congres- 
sional budget request as follows: 

Based on a reduction in the Department 
of Energy Defense material requirements, 
the Department of Energy is recommending 
placement of the N-reactor at Richland, 
WA, in a “cold standby” status, with the ca- 
pability to restart if a future national secu- 
rity need develops. 

Under these circumstances, starting con- 
struction of a new plutonium plant this year is 
not justifiable, especially in view of the severe 
budget constraints we are facing. 

By delaying construction for 1 year, we 
would not compromise national security. As 
reported in the Washington Post on February 
28, 1988: 

DOE Undersecretary Joseph F. Salgado 
conceded that a two year moratorium on 
plutonium production “would not have a 
negative impact” on national defense. 

If the DOE demonstrates a clear need for 
the SIS plant next year, we could approve 
construction funds at that time. However, to 
begin construction this year is not justified and 
would be fiscally irresponsible. 

| urge my colleagues to support the Busta- 
mante amendment. 

Mr. MARKEY. Mr. Chairman, | rise in sup- 
port of the gentleman from Texas’ amend- 
ment to the Department of Defense authoriza- 
tion bill to delay funding for construction of a 
special isotope separation plant in Idaho. 

The Department of Energy says we need to 
spend $1 billion to build an SIS plant that will 
cost approximately $2 billion to operate during 
its expected lifetime, so that we can have a 
“surge capacity" to produce plutonium, like 
some Barbie doll manufacturer getting ready 
for the Christmas rush. 

| question the need to spend this much 
money for a plutonium surge capacity when 
Energy Secretary Herrington admits that we 
are already “awash” in plutonium. 

This program is not needed for national se- 
curity. It is little more than a plutonium pork 
barrel project. 
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If the INF and START Treaties proceed suc- 
cessfully, they will free up several tons of old 
plutonium for use, thus eliminating the need 
for an SIS facility to produce new plutonium. 

Let's not waste $3 billion on plutonium pork. 
Let's vote for the Bustamante amendment. 

Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. Chairman, | 
rise in support of the Bustamante amendment 
to the Defense authorization bill to defer con- 
struction for the proposed special isotope sep- 
aration [SIS] facility at the Department of En- 
ergy's Idaho National Engineering Laboratory 
[INEL]. 

DOE's plan to construct a $3-billion facility 
using new technology to purify stockpiled plu- 
tonium makes no sense given that current 
supplies of plutonium are adequate for our de- 
fense needs. DOE has offered vague explana- 
tions regarding future plutonium requirements 
in lieu of rational justification for building this 
expensive facility. The fact is that plutonium 
surpluses are behind DOE's decisions to 
close down the N-reactor at Hanford and to 
convert the L-reactor at the Savannah River 
plant to produce tritium. And the surpluses will 
grow if arms control negotiations are success- 
ful. We simply don’t need this facility to main- 
tain the nuclear arsenal. 

The highly questionable justification for the 
SIS facility is not the only consideration. Such 
facilities have been the source of dangerous 
levels of contamination in nearby ground 
water aquifers, surface water, and soil. In fact, 
DOE's environmental track record leaves 
much to be desired—contamination at DOE 
facilities around the country will take years 
and billions of dollars to clean up. It is not 
only important to defend our citizens against 
risks of military aggression, but also from risks 
to human health from environmental contami- 
nation. Extensive contamination from radionu- 
clides, heavy metals, and organic chemicals 
has been well documented at DOE production 
facilities. Spending priorities should reflect 
risk, and in this case, massive cleanup efforts 
are the first priority. 

Spending $3 billion on a frivolous and un- 
necessary program like the SIS facility, at a 
time of runaway budget deficits, would be nei- 
ther wise nor prudent. At the very least, we 
need more time to complete assessments of 
future plutonium requirements. Therefore, | 
urge my colleagues to vote “yes” on the Bus- 
tamante amendment, which would tell DOE 
“no” on SIS construction until additional anal- 
ysis of the project has been completed. 

Mrs. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, my modified 
amendment would require that “value engi- 
neering review” be conducted to reduce costs 
on most major DOD contracts. 

This amendment would apply to construc- 
tion contacts over $2 million and to contracts 
for major weapons systems. Exceptions would 
be made for certain types of contracts that 
have traditionally been viewed by the DOD as 
inappropriate for value engineering review. It 
also calls for a study and report to be per- 
formed by the DOD that would review DOD's 
value engineering program. 

As you know, value engineering is a sys- 
tematic, multidisciplinary, functional method of 
analyzing a project’s design to determine how 
it can be performed at the lowest possible 
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cost without sacrificing reliability, quality, or ef- 
ficiency. Value engineering differs from other 
cost-reduction techniques because it achieves 
cost savings by questioning methods, proc- 
esses, and materials that have been used for 
years. Such reviews do not result in project 
delay, because they typically take only about 
40 hours to complete. 

Value engineering has been successfully 
employed by both Government and private 
practitioners of the technique. In fact, a GAO 
report found “convincing evidence that value 
engineering can result in substantial savings.” 

On what seems to be a regular basis, news 
reports reveal massive cost overruns on DOD 
contracts, contract inefficiencies, and some- 
times, even pure contractual fraud. Just last 
month, on April 21, the Washington Post re- 
ported that the advanced cruise missile is run- 
ning at least 3 years behind schedule, and will 
cost $7 billion instead of the intended $5 bil- 
lion. This is $2 billion that could easily pay for 
such critical necessities as child care facilities 
or public housing units. But instead, the $2 bil- 
lion will be ending up in the wallets of major 
weapons contractors. 

Chairman AspPiN referred to this situation as 
a procurement disaster. This state of affairs is 
unequivocally insane and intolerable. 

A 1987 report by the Senate Governmental 
Affairs Subcommittee on Oversight of Govern- 
ment Management found that value engineer- 
ing review has become increasingly effective 
in recent years at reducing costs. But most of 
these savings have been from the DOD's in- 
house expenditures, not from outside contrac- 
tors, where most of the inefficiency and waste 
exists. The report indicates that in 1986, for 
example, over $1.8 billion were saved by DOD 
through in-house value engineering. At the 
same time, unfortunately, less than half a bil- 
lion dollars were saved through such review of 
contracted expenses. In two fiscal year 1984 
samplings of contracts with value engineering 
incentive clauses, for example, only 3.2 per- 
cent and 3.1 percent of the contractors en- 
gaged in value engineering. In addition, the 
report cites DOD data for fiscal year 1985 
which shows that only one-fourth of 115 major 
weapons programs reported savings from 
value engineering. In the realm of construction 
projects, it states, ‘‘that DOD saw no incentive 
to reduce the cost of military construction 
projects if there was adequate project fund- 
ing.“ This blasphemous attitude cannot coex- 
ist with any effort to efficiently finance a coun- 
try, especially when, as now, we face a severe 
budget deficit. The potential for extensive sav- 
ings as a result of value engineering is tre- 
mendous, and we must avail ourselves of this 
proven cost-cutting technique. 

The fact that value engineering works can 
be illustrated by its successful use in the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency, as the only Fed- 
eral agency legislatively mandated to perform 
this review. EPA has reported very substantial 
savings through its program, to the impressive 
tune of $381 million for the period from 1981 
to 1984. More significantly, the EPA is pres- 
ently achieving an astounding return of up to 
$34 saved for every $1 invested in value engi- 
neering. 

A 34-to-1 ratio of savings on the much 
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larger DOD budget for major contracts would 
translate to an absolutely staggering savings. 
It is a degree of savings which we simply 
cannot afford to forego. 

Among the merits of this amendment is its 
scope: it is narrowly tailored to the greatest 
source of wasteful, inefficient expenditures. It 
does not encompass the thousands of smaller 
DOD contracts. This amendment only covers 
major weapons contracts and large construc- 
tion contracts. It is precisely these contracts 
which are regularly cited as offering the great- 
est potential savings. 

Value engineering review does not eliminate 
any weapons or other programs which have 
been authorized, but it does cut out the flack, 
the excess, and the poor use of the funds 
which have been allocated to carry the pro- 
gram out. ſt is the Government's way to be 
smart shoppers, and to get the most out of 
every dollar. It is clear that even the U.S. Gov- 
ernment needs some consumer protection for 
its own benefit. Value engineering would 
supply this by simply reviewing contracts to 
streamline them and eliminating any unneces- 
sary costs. “Competitiveness” must apply to 
defense contractors just as it must apply to 
other American businesses. 

To reiterate, this amendment only covers 
major weapons contracts and large construc- 
tion contracts, and therefore, addresses the 
largest sources of savings. 

| urge my colleagues to adopt this much 
needed, cost cutting amendment. 

Mrs. BOXER. Mr. Chairman, | am submitting 
this statement in support of the amendment of 
Representative BUSTAMANTE’S amendment to 
the fiscal year 1989 House defense authoriza- 
tion bill. 

This year is the wrong time to begin con- 
struction of the $1 billion special isotope sep- 
aration [SIS] plutonium plant at the Idaho Na- 
tional Engineering Laboratory [INEL]. Assist- 
ant Secretary of Energy Troy Wade recently 
testified that “we do not need SIS to provide 
nuclear material in the near term.“ 

The SIS plant may not be needed in the 
long term either, because the plutonium from 
weapons dismantled under arms control 
agreements would be made available to the 
Department of Energy, further swelling our 
current plutonium surplus. 

In light of the deficit and the prospects for 
new arms control agreements, it would be pru- 
dent to postpone the construction of SIS for 1 
year and this would pose no threat to national 
security. If a sudden need for plutonium 
arises, the DOE could produce the necessary 
quantities at the N Reactor in Hanford, WA. 
DOE is currently renovating that facility and 
placing it in standby status for emergency use 
at a cost of about $100 miliion. 

Even if a new plutonium producing facility 
were necessary, SIS would be the wrong one 
to build. As the DOE stated in its fiscal year 
1985 congressional budget request: 

The SIS process has the highest 
cost * * * of the various methods of increas- 
ing productivity. The SIS also requires the 
most lead time and is the most technologi- 
cally uncertain. 
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In light of all these uncertainties, | believe it 
is wise to defer funds for construction of the 
facility. Next year, we may have a clearer idea 
of the need for the SIS plant. In the mean- 
time, national security will not be jeopardized. 
| urge support of the Bustamante amendment. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, we 
have no more requests for time, and I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, we have 
no more requests for time, and I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. 

The question is on the en bloc 
amendments as modified offered by 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
ASPIN]. 

The en bloc amendments as modi- 
fied were agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the 
notice provided by the chairman of 
the Committee on Armed Services on 
Wednesday, May 4, 1988, under para- 
graph 6 of section 2 of House Resolu- 
tion 436, it is now in order to consider 
amendment No. 5 printed in section 2 
of House Report 100-590 offered by 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
AspIN] or his designee. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ASPIN 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, pursuant 
to the rule, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
designate the amendment. 

The text of the amendment is as fol- 
lows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. AsrIN: At the 
end of division A (page 163, after line 6), 
insert the following new title: 

TITLE X—ADDITIONAL 
AUTHORIZATIONS 
SEC. 1001, DRUG INTERDICTION, 

(a) ProcuREMENT.—(1) The amount provid- 
ed in section 102(a) for procurement of air- 
craft for the Navy is hereby increased by 
$180,000,000 of which— 

(A) $90,000,000 is for procurement of two 
E-2C aircraft; and 

(B) $90,000,000 is for procurement of six 
HH-60 helicopters. 

(2) the amount provided in section 102(c) 
for shipbuilding and conversion for the 
Navy is hereby increased by $42,000,000 for 
procurement of six Island-class patrol boats. 

(3) The amount provided in section 102(d) 
for other procurement for the Navy is 
hereby increased by $8,000,000 for procure- 
ment of secure communications equipment. 

(b) RDT&E.—The amount provided in 
section 201 for research development, test, 
and evaluation for the Army is hereby in- 
creased by $3,000,000. 

(C) OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE.—(1) The 
amount provided in section 301 for oper- 
ation and maintenance for the Army is 
hereby increased by $2,000,000, 

(2) The amount provided in section 301 
for operation and maintenance for the Navy 
is hereby increased by $120,000,000 for drug 
interdiction assistance, of which— 

(A) $60,000,000 shall be transferred in ac- 
cordance with subsection (d)(3); and 

(B) $60,000,000 shall be used to defray ex- 
penses: of Defense drug interdiction assist- 
ance activities. 

(d) TRANSFERS TO THE Coast GuARD.—(a) 
The Secretary of the Navy shall loan to the 
Coast Guard for a period of ten years, at no 
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cost to the Coast Guard, the equipment 
specified in subsection (a) (other than the 
equipment specified in subsection (a)(1)(A)), 
which shall be used for Coast Guard activi- 
ties relating to the interdiction of the trans- 
portation of illegal addictive narcotics into 
the United States. 

(2) Upon delivery to the Navy of the E-2C 
aircraft authorized in subsection (a)(1)(A), 
the Secretary shall loan to the Coast Guard 
for a period of 10 years, at no cost to the 
Coast Guard, not less than two E-2C air- 
craft in the current inventory of the Navy. 

(3) The Secretary of the Navy shall trans- 
fer from amounts available for operation 
and maintenance for the Navy for fiscal 
year 1989 the sum of $60,000,000 to the 
Coast Guard for (A) the operation and 
maintenance of the equipment loaned to 
the Coast Guard under this section, and (B) 
other Coast Guard operating purposes relat- 
ing to the interdiction of the transportation 
of illegal addictive narcotics into the United 
States, as considered appropriate by the 
Secretary of Transportation. 

(e) LIMITATION OF PROCUREMENT.— 
Amounts appropriated or otherwise made 
available to the Department of Defense for 
procurement for fiscal year 1989 or any 
prior fiscal year may be obligated for equip- 
ment for enhancement of authorized drug 
enforcement activities under subsection (a) 
or any other provision of law if the equip- 
ment— 

(1) is fully supportable within the existing 
service support system of the Department 
of Defense; and 

(2) reasonably relates to an existing mili- 
tary, war reserve, or mobilization require- 
ment. 

SEC. 1002. NAVY PROCUREMENT. 

(a) AVIATION SpARES.—- The amount provid- 
ed in section 102(a) for procurement of air- 
craft for the Navy is hereby increased by 
$120,000,000 for procurement of aviation 
spares. 

(b) SHIPBUILDING AND CONVERSION.—The 
amount provided in section 102(c) for ship- 
building and conversion for the Navy is 
hereby increased by $125,.000,000 for the 
mine countermeasures (MCM) ship pro- 
gram. 

The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the 
rule, the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Asprn] will be recognized for 5 
minutes, and a Member opposed will 
be recognized for 5 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. ASPIN]. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment 
would restore $600 million in authori- 
zation that has been cut as a result of 
the actions taken on funding for the 
SDI Program. This add-back would be 
allocated to high priority programs 
that the House can and should sup- 
port. 

First, $350 million is earmarked for 
increased efforts in the war against 
drugs. Specifically, $230 million would 
go for the procurement of items that 
are required to be both supportable 
within the existing DOD logistics 
system and for which there are exist- 
ing military requirements. In this in- 
stance, six patrol helicopters, six 
patrol craft and two radar aircraft 
would be procured. The remaining 
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$120 million would go to the oper- 
ations and maintenance account to 
help offset increased DOD costs and 
Coast Guard involvement in drug 
interdiction efforts. 

Second, the remaining $250 million 
would be used to enhance sustainabil- 
ity with the procurement of needed 
naval aircraft spares, to strengthen 
our antimine warfare capabilities and 
to improve our military equipment 
test and operational analysis program, 
the Army's Development and Employ- 
ment Agency. 

As my colleagues will note, these are 
bread and butter items—basic essen- 
tials—that strengthen our convention- 
al force posture. Mr. Chairman, I urge 
the adoption of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. DICKINSON] is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no problem 
with most of the add-backs, but I do 
have an amendment that I believe has 
been furnished. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. DICKINSON TO THE 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ASPIN 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment to the amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DICKINSON to 
the amendment offered by Mr. AsPIN: At 
the end of the Aspin amendment add the 
following new sections: 


SEC. 1003. USE OF ARMED FORCES FOR INTERDIC. 
TION OF NARCOTICS AT UNITED 
STATES BORDERS. 


(a) GENERAL REQUIREMENT.— 

(1) AUTHORITY TO LOCATE, PURSUE, AND 
SEIZE AIRCRAFT AND VESSELS.—Within 30 days 
after the date of the enactment of this Act. 
the President shall deploy equipment and 
personnel of the Armed Forces sufficient to 
halt the unlawful penetration of United 
States borders by aircraft and vessels carry- 
ing narcotics. Such equipment and person- 
nel shall be used to locate, pursue, and seize 
such vessels and aircraft and to arrest their 
crews. Military personnel may not make ar- 
rests of crew members of any such aircraft 
or vessels after the crew members have de- 
parted the aircraft or vessels, unless the 
military personnel are in hot pursuit. 

(2) RADAR COVERAGE.—As soon as practica- 
ble after the date of the enactment of this 
Act, the President shall deploy radar air- 
craft in sufficient numbers so that during 
the hours of darkness there is continuous 
aerial radar coverage of the southern border 
of the United States. 

(3) PURSUIT arrcrarr.—The President also 
shall deploy sufficient numbers of rotor 
wing and fixed wing aircraft to pursue and 
seize intruding aircraft detected by the 
radar aircraft referred to in paragraph (2). 
The President shall use personnel and 
equipment of the United States Customs 
Service and the Coast Guard to assist in car- 
rying out this paragraph. 
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(4) USE OF NATIONAL GUARD AND RESERVES.— 
In carrying out this Act, the President shall 
use members of the National Guard and the 
Reserves. The tours of such members shall 
correspond to their training commitments 
and shall be considered to be within their 
mission. The President shall withhold Fed- 
eral funding from any National Guard unit 
whose State commander does not cooperate 
with the drug interdiction program required 
by this Act. 

(5) Expenses.—The expenses of carrying 
out this Act shall be borne by the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

(b) 45-Day DEADLINE.—The President shall 
substantially halt the unlawful penetration 
of United States borders by aircraft and ves- 
sels carrying narcotics within 45 days after 
the date of the enactment of this Act. 

(c) Report.—As soon as practicable after 
the date of the enactment of this Act, the 
President shall report to Congress the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) The effect on military readiness of the 
drug interdiction program required by this 
Act and the costs in the areas of procure- 
ment, operation and maintenance, and per- 
sonnel which are necessary to restore readi- 
ness to the level existing before commence- 
ment of such program. 

(2) The number of aircraft, vessels, and 
persons interdicted during the operation of 
the drug interdiction program and the 
number of arrests and convictions resulting 
from such program. 

(3) Recommendations for any changes in 
existing law that may be necessary to more 
efficiently carry out this program. 

(d) REQUEST FOR FuNDING.—Within 90 days 
after the date of the enactment of this Act, 
the President shall submit to Congress a re- 
quest for— 

(1) the amount of funds spent as a result 
of the drug interdiction program required 
by this Act; and 

(2) the amount of funds needed to contin- 

ue operation of the program through fiscal 
years 1988 and 1989. 
Such request shall include amounts neces- 
sary to restore the readiness of the Armed 
Forces to the level existing before com- 
mencement of the program, 

(e) Bupcer REQUESTS.—Beginning with the 
budget request for fiscal year 1990 and for 
each fiscal year thereafter, the President 
shall submit in his budget for the Depart- 
ment of Defense a request for funds for the 
drug interdiction program required by this 
Act in the form of a separate budget func- 
tion. 

On page 1, line 6, strike “$90,000,000” and 
insert “$125,000,000", and strike “two” and 
insert “three.” 

On page 1, line 12, strike 842.000.000“ 
and insert “$70,000,000", and strike “six” 
and insert “ten,” 

On page 1, line 15, strike $8,000,000" and 
insert “$25,000,000.” 

On page 1, after line 16, insert the follow- 
ing: 

(4) the amount provided in section 102(d) 
for Navy other procurement is hereby in- 
creased by $45,000,000 for procurement of 
two aerostat radar surveillance systems. On 
p. 3, strike lines 21-24. 
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Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve 
a point of order against the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
Gray of Illinois). The gentleman from 
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Wisconsin [Mr. Asprn] reserves a point 
of order. 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Dickinson] is recognized for 5 min- 
utes and a Member in opposition will 
be recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Davis]. 

Mr. DAVIS of Ilinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I thank the gentleman from Ala- 
bama for yielding me this time. 

Mr. Chairman, the reason this 
amendment to the amendment has 
been offered, and I understand the 
point of order will be raised against 
this amendment, which I think is a 
dreadful shame, because the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin is offering an 
amendment that adds back some 
budget authority stricken from the 
strategic defense initiative budget au- 
thority as recently as yesterday that 
goes in the right direction. 

It is something that the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] and 
the gentleman from California (Mr. 
HUNTER] and myself have been work- 
ing on all year and were prevented by 
the Committee on Rules from offering 
to this bill. What they are doing with 
this amendment is to strike forward 
and add back $600 million in money 
for the Coast Guard to buy E-2C and 
helicopter equipment for drug inter- 
diction, a problem that on our south- 
ern borders is just a sieve of cocaine 
and heroin coming over unchallenged 
every night. 

The Hunter-Robinson-Davis amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Dickinson] to the 
amendment, that is going to have a 
point of order against it, Mr. Chair- 
man, and it is very simply this: We 
want to direct the President to bring 
all of the military in, the Air Force, 
the Navy, the Army, the Reserves who 
are spending thousands and millions 
of dollars in flying hours on our south- 
ern borders punching holes in the 
skies training when they, the drug 
dealers are causing—— 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 

Mr. AuCOIN. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Does 
the gentleman from Alabama yield for 
the purpose of a parliamentary in- 
quiry? 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, if 
it does not come out of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. It 
does come out of the time of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, 
then I will not yield. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Alabama declines to 
yield. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Davis] is recognized. 

Mr. DAVIS of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, if I may continue, and I think 
maybe the interruptions sometimes 
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are motivated otherwise, but I would 
simply say to you this, Mr. Chairman: 
What is wrong with an amendment 
that passed this House 2 years ago, 233 
to 177? Why does the other side con- 
tinue to resist this amendment? 

I think there is going to be a point of 
order made that the amendment is 
permanent, and I simply say we will 
just make it for next year, that is all 
right, we will make an amendment on 
its face, and that probably will be dis- 
allowed. They are going in the right 
direction. The other side wants to do 
something about this. 

Our sponsors are both Democrats 
and Republicans. It is not a partisan 
issue. We simply want to bring the 
front lines into this battle against that 
poison coming across our borders. 
When you have a war, who do you call 
in to fight the war? You call the mili- 
tary in. 

I was an airborne CIC officer, and I 
understand how it can be done and 
easily how it will be done if we simply 
direct the President to enter the 
armed services fully into this battle 
against drugs. No one can argue that 
point. No one can say “No. We cannot 
do that on a technical point of order.” 
You must accept this amendment, and 
we beg you, on the other side, to 
accept this amendment. If you do not 
like it, if you want to modify it, if you 
want to take it out in conference com- 
mittee, that is your right, but for gosh 
sakes, for the kids of America, let us 
get the military in the battle. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the balance of my time to the 


gentleman from California [(Mr. 
HUNTER]. 
Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Chairman, I 


thank the gentleman for yielding me 
this time. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate what the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Davis] 
said. I want to have a brief colloquy 
with the gentleman from Arkansas 
(Mr. Rosrnson], my friend, because he 
is one of the cosponsors of the amend- 
ment. 

This is an amendment that has been 
before every Member of the House. 
Every Member has had chances to 
read the amendment. They have had 
“Dear Colleague” letters. They voted 
overwhelmingly 2 years ago in favor of 
the amendment precisely as it appears 
before the House today, and it would 
be a true disservice to those people 
who are trying to interdict narcotics 
coming across our international bor- 
ders to disallow it. 

I yield to the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. ROBINSON]. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Let me make a couple of relevant 
points. No. 1, both the gentleman from 
California [Mr. HUNTER] and I serve 
on the Committee on Armed Services. 
We put the committee on notice that 
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we would be going to the Committee 
on Rules for the Hunter-Robinson- 
Davis bill once again. We were denied 
an amendment by the Committee on 
Rules. 

I understand now that this next 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. AspiIn], the 
chairman, was not submitted to the 
Committee on Rules. So what is fair 
for the goose ought to be fair for the 
gander. 

Our motivation is to stop drugs from 
coming into this country and ruining 
the moral fabric of our children. It is 
time to use the Armed Forces of this 
country to stop the drug cartel. 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to ask the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Aspin], the chairman 
of the committee, if he would not 
allow us to make this amendment in 
order; if he has any objections from a 
parliamentary standpoint, if I could 
get the attention of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin, could we make this 
amendment in order? I would ask the 
gentleman from Wisconsin, my chair- 
man, for a 1-year period. The chair- 
man had no problem with me offering 
this on the floor when we talked about 
it in committee, and I would like to 
ask his permission to revise this to 
make it a l-year amendment so it 
would be in order. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
happy to yield to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, there are 
several problems with this amend- 
ment, and the difficulty is that we are 
dealing with the drug issue piece meal. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. DickENnson] has expired. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Aspin] is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman from Florida who is 
very important on this issue, and I 
yield to the gentleman from Oregon 
[Mr. AuCorn] who is the leader of the 
effort to bring this drug issue into this 
bill in this amendment. He is the 
person who is behind it on our side, 
but I would like to point out to the 
gentlemen on the other side that this 
is a fight that the people who are rais- 
ing this issue have with the Commit- 
tee on Rules, because it was ruled that 
their amendments were not going to 
be offered to this bill because we have 
a drug bill coming up in which we 
have to deal not just with the military 
aspect of it but the whole panoply of 
efforts by the U.S. Government, not 
just the Pentagon but all parts of the 
U.S. Government. 

In order to deal with a comprehen- 
sive piece of legislation having to do 
with drugs, we do not want to deal 
with it piecemeal, a little bit here, a 
little bit there. 
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I just want to say that the amend- 
ment of the gentleman was ruled out 
of order not because of prejudging the 
substance of it but only on the orderly 
process, that what we are dealing with 
here are not the issues raised by the 
gentleman's amendment. 
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There will be a forum for it. In fact, 
we are going to hold hearings begin- 
ning next week in the Armed Services 
Committee on this subject and there 
will be another bill coming forward. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield such time as 
he may consume to the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. LEHMAN]. 

Mr. LEHMAN of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I thank the distinguished gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
the amendment and would like to take 
this opportunity to engage the distin- 
guished chairman of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee in a brief colloquy. 

I note the gentlemen’s amendment 
would specify in detail what equip- 
ment would be purchased with the 
$350 million to be provided. I wish to 
point out that this listing was not re- 
viewed by all committees of jurisdic- 
tion and that the possibility could 
exist that other Coast Guard spending 
options may be more effective in con- 
ducting the drug war. 

I would ask for the distinguished 
chairman’s assurance that, when he 
goes to conference with the other 
body, he will do his best to authorize 
these sums only for the two major 


Coast Guard appropriations ac- 
counts—‘‘Operations” and Acquisi- 
tion, Construction, and Improve- 


ments,“ to afford greater flexibility in 
the use of these funds. 

Mr. ASPIN. If the gentleman will 
yield, I agree with the gentleman from 
Florida, that greater flexibility is de- 
sirable to provide the most effective 
use of these limited drug war funds. 
The gentleman has my assurance that 
we will work toward this end in confer- 
ence. 

Mr. LEHMAN of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, again I 
would like to commend the gentleman 
from Oregon for his efforts on this, 
the gentleman from Florida, and I 
commend most of the people on the 
Republican side on this issue. 


POINT OF ORDER 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like at this point to insist upon my 
point of order on the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
Gray of Illinois). The gentleman will 
state his point of order. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, I point 
out that the problem with the amend- 
ment, I raise the point of order first of 
all that the bill we are dealing with is 
a 1-year authorization and the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
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California [Mr. Hunter], 
changes permanent law. 

Second, there is a section under the 
amendment, section B of the bill that 
goes well beyond drug interdiction. 

It says that the President shall sub- 
stantially halt the unlawful penetra- 
tion of U.S. borders by aircraft, ves- 
sels, carrying narcotics within 45 days 
of the date of enactment. That goes 
beyond the scope of this bill. The bill 
here deals with the Defense Depart- 
ment assets, and this deals well 
beyond that. It goes beyond the De- 
fense Department assets. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Does 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
DIcKINSON] desire to be heard on the 
point of order? 

Mr. DICKINSON. I do, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Alabama is recognized 
for that purpose. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to recognize the gentleman 
from Illinois and subsequently the 
gentleman from California and the 
gentleman from Arkansas who are the 
prime movers of this amendment, if I 
might yield. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. If 
the gentleman from Alabama does not 
desire to be heard, the Chair will rec- 
ognize the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Davis] on the point of order. 

Mr. DAVIS of Illinois. I thank the 
Chair for his recognition. 

Yes, it is flawed. Yes, it does say per- 
manent law. There is nothing wrong 
with permanent law except we have 
tripped over a minor technicality that 
is going to have the amendment to the 
amendment declared out of order 
probably triggering us to appeal the 
ruling of the Chair and get a rollcall 
on that, I suppose, and make that the 
rollcall on the amendment to the 
amendment. 

America is not going to understand, 
Mr. Chairman, what we are doing 
here. America only wants this amend- 
ment to be adopted. They want this 
amendment to be adopted because 
they want the military involved in 
stopping drug traffic. 

So my question to you is, and we 
would ask the Chair, and we would ask 
the Parliamentarian if we can amend 
on its face, parliamentary question, 
can we amend on its face the objec- 
tionable provision that it is a mul- 
tiyear authorization to the President 
and make it only for the life of the 
bill, 1 year? 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
Chair would state that the Chair will 
rule on any other amendment that 
might be submitted, but we are deal- 
ing with this one at the present time. 

Mr. DAVIS of Illinois. Fine. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Does 
any other Member desire to be heard 
on a point of order? 


in fact 
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Mr. DAVIS of Illinois. No. I just 
think, I understand the point of order 
and I understand the rule of law, so we 
will probably have to succumb to the 
rule of law because we are a House of 
law, and we are a House of rules de- 
spite what happened last night. 

Nevertheless, I simply say that we 
indeed should have this amendment, 
and I think that the point of order 
raised is so technically minor that the 
chairman does himself well if he re- 
moves his objection and we go forward 
with this minor point of order and cor- 
rect it as we have so many times in the 
conference committee or in the enroll- 
ing and engrossing. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore, Does 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Aspin] desire to be heard further on 
his point of order? 

Mr. ASPIN. Only to make the point 
in response to the gentleman from INi- 
nois [Mr. Davis] that this issue is 
going to be debated, it is going to be 
debated in the House Armed Services 
Committee, it is going to be debated 
on the floor. We are going to deal with 
it as part of the drug package which is 
coming later. 

The House, the Rules Committee de- 
cided that for purposes of comprehen- 
sion and coherence that it would be 
better to deal with a total drug pack- 
age, with all of the parts on the table 
before we dealt with individual parts 
and, therefore, ruled out using this bill 
as a vehicle for getting involved in the 
issue of the U.S. military dealing with 
the drug problem. There will be ample 
opportunity for all Members to be con- 
cerned with that issue later. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Does 
any other Member desire to be heard 
on the point of order? 

Mr. SHAW. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to be heard on the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. SHaw] is 
recognized to speak on the point of 
order. 

Mr. SHAW. I thank the Chair, and I 
think this point of order is indeed re- 
grettable. This House has passed on 
this issue many times. We voted to get 
the military involved on an amend- 
ment that I offered back in the early 
1980's. The gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. BENNETT] has been very active 
and has submitted amendments on 
this, and the present sponsors of this 
amendment have been very active in 
this area, and this House has spoken 
many times. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
AsPIN] is absolutely correct, there are 
a lot of drug bills being crafted around 
the House, one that I have already 
filed that has almost 150 cosponsors 
after only being filed for a couple of 
weeks. However, what we have here is 
a situation that is such a dire emer- 
gency that I think for us to delay or 
pass one single opportunity to hit a 
lethal blow at the illegal drug trade 
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coming into this country is quite re- 
grettable. 

I can anticipate how the Chair is 
going to rule. I wish that this would 
not be the case. I wish this point of 
order had not been raised. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Does 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Aspin] desire to be heard further on 
the point of order? 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, let me 
just respond to the points of the gen- 
tleman from Florida (Mr. SHaw]. If we 
vote on this amendment today it does 
not mean that it happens. We have to 
go to conference with the U.S. Senate. 

The fact of the matter is that the 
Senate has not passed their authoriza- 
tion bill. They are going to postpone it 
until they do the INF Treaty. Then we 
have to go to conference, et cetera. 

Dealing with this issue in the drug 
bill that comes later will mean faster 
action on this bill than putting it into 
the authorization bill. We will deal 
with this action a lot quicker, even 
though we in the House are dealing 
with it next because the Senate is not 
going to be able to deal with this 
action in terms of the authorization 
bill. There will not be any delay by 
postponing, by not voting on this 
issue, in other words, taking a decision 
not to vote on this issue here and de- 
ciding to vote on it later. 

Mr. SHAW. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
Chair will hear the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. SHaw] on the point of 
order. 

Mr. SHAW. Mr. Chairman, we do 
not know how many trains are leaving 
the station or when they are going to 
be leaving. We would like to know on 
this side when is this bipartisan drug 
bill going to emerge and what action is 
being taken here in the Capitol to get 
it moving? 

I think the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin has vast experience and I know of 
his personal feelings with regard to 
this problem, which are certainly in 
harmony with mine and the majority 
of the Members of this House. We 
have constantly had problems with 
this particular issue in dealing with 
the other body. However, they have 
not been cooperative. We would have 
had this impediment to military in- 
volvement removed from the law 5 or 
6 years ago had this body had its say. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand regular order. 

Mr. SHAW. Instead, the Senate con- 
tinues to block our efforts. 

Mr. ASPIN. The gentleman is right 
about that. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Wisconsin IMr. 
Aspin] is recognized to be heard on 
the point of order. 
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Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, the point 
is we are not losing any time by not 
dealing with this issue here, and it is 
the intention of the Speaker to move 
the package and to move it very quick- 
ly. 
Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Does 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
DINGELL] desire to be heard on the 
point of order? 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand the regular order. I believe it 
is now in order for the Chair to rule 
on the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
gentleman makes a very good point, 
and the Chair is attempting to main- 
tain regular order. But any Member 
who would like to address himself to 
the point of order should address the 
Chair and not have a debate or collo- 
quy between Members on the merits 
of the amendment. 

Does the gentleman from California 
(Mr. HUNTER] desire to be heard on 
the point of order? 

Mr. HUNTER. Yes, I do, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
Chair will hear the gentleman from 
California briefly and then the Chair 
is prepared to rule. 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Chairman, I ac- 
knowledge the power of the chairman, 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Aspin], to urge his point of order and 
to demand his point of order. 

Mr. Chairman, almost all of the drug 
provisions were stricken by the Rules 
Committee from consideration on the 
House floor. Apparently this provision 
that the chairman offered was not 
stricken, it was made in order, so we 
did not eliminate all of the drug provi- 
sions. We kept one of them in. 

The statement that was made on the 
House floor yesterday is what do you 
want, star wars or drug wars. This pro- 
vision was used in a political way by 
the other side of the aisle to try to 
make a point. When we called their 
raise and we raised them one, they are 
folding on this. 

This is an amendment that has been 
voted on by the full House, passed 
overwhelmingly. We have today five 
or six drug planes an hour penetrating 
the southern border of the United 
States carrying cocaine to America’s 
children. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
Chair would state to the gentleman he 
is not addressing the point of order. 
We are not debating the issue, we are 
addressing the point of order. The 
Chair will be glad to hear the gentle- 
man if he would like to address his re- 
marks to the point of order. 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Chairman, I ap- 
preciate the Chair’s admonition, and 
my only remarks with regard to the 
point of order is I hope the Chairman 
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would allow us to cure the defect that 
he has pointed out in this particular 
package. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Does 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Rosinson] desire to be heard on the 
point of order? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Arkansas is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. Chairman, we 
had a date certain deadline for all 
amendments to the DOD bill to be 
submitted to the Rules Committee. 

Parliamentary inquiry, was the 
Aspin amendment submitted to meet 
the deadline initially when we all had 
to abide by the rules to bring any 
amendment to this floor? 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
Chair cannot answer that inquiry. 
That is not a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Further parlia- 
mentary inquiry and point of order. It 
seems to me that we are doing now 
just what the chairman said we were 
not going to do, and that is piecemeal 
a drug bill together. I think if the 
chairman has a right to allow some of 
his friends to piecemeal somewhat a 
drug interdiction bill, then this 
Hunter-Robinson-Davis, certainly the 
Chair would agree would have the 
same right to go in and interdict 
drugs. 

Mr. AvUCOIN. Regular order, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
Chair is prepared to rule. 

Mr. BADHAM. Parliamentary 
quiry, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. It is 
evident that this is turning into a 
debate, and the only question before 
the Committee of the Whole now is 
whether or not this amendment to the 
amendment is germane. The Chair is 
prepared to rule. 

Does the gentleman from California 
(Mr. BapHam] desire to be heard on 
the point of order? 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 

Mr. BADHAM. No, Mr. Chairman, I 
have a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BADHAM. Mr. Chairman, my 
parliamentary inquiry is that allusion 
was made to the fact that we had a 
deadline for submitting amendments. 
Is it not true that there was no dead- 
line for submitting amendments? 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. That 
would be a question the gentleman 
would have to ask the Rules Commit- 
tee. 

Mr. BADHAM. I tried, Mr. Chair- 
man, Lord knows I tried. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
Gray of Illinois). The Chair is not pre- 
pared to rule on that question. 

The Chair is prepared to rule on the 
point of order. 


in- 
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The Chair has examined both the 
amendment to the amendment and 
the amendment itself, and as the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. ASPIN] 
very clearly points out, the amend- 
ment to the amendment now pending 
on which a point of order has been 
raised is very clearly beyond the scope 
of the original amendment. Therefore, 
the Chair sustains the point of order. 

For what purpose does the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. DICKINSON] 
rise? 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. DICKINSON TO THE 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ASPIN 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment to the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the amendment. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve 
a point of order against the amend- 
ment until we have a chance to see it. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Wisconsin reserves a 
point of order on the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. DICKINSON to 
the amendment offered by Mr. ASPIN: At 
the end of the amendment, add the follow- 
ing new section: 

SEC. 1003, USE OF ARMED FORCES FOR INTERDIC- 
TION OF NARCOTICS AT UNITED 
STATES BORDERS. 

(a) GENERAL REQUIREMENT.— 

(1) AUTHORITY TO LOCATE, PURSUE, AND 
SEIZE AIRCRAFT AND VESSELS.—Within 30 days 
after the date of the enactment of this Act, 
the President shall deploy equipment and 
personnel of the Armed Forces sufficient to 
halt the unlawful penetration of United 
States borders by aircraft and vessels carry- 
ing narcotics. Such equipment and person- 
nel shall be used to locate, pursue, and seize 
such vessels and aircraft and to arrest their 
crews. Military personnel may not make ar- 
rests of crew members of any such aircraft 
or vessels after the crew members have de- 
parted the aircraft or vessels, unless the 
military personnel are in hot pursuit. 

(2) RADAR COVERAGE.—AS soon as practica- 
ble after the date of the enactment of this 
Act, the President shall deploy radar air- 
craft in sufficient numbers so that during 
the hours of darkness there is continuous 
aerial radar coverage of the southern border 
of the United States. 

(3) PURSUIT AIRCRAFT,—The President also 
shall deploy sufficient numbers of rotor 
wing and fixed wing aircraft to pursue and 
seize intruding aircraft detected by the 
radar aircraft referred to in paragraph (2). 
The President shall use personnel and 
equipment of the United States Customs 
Service and the Coast Guard to assist in car- 
rying out this paragraph. 

(4) USE OF NATIONAL GUARD AND RESERVES.— 
In carrying out this Act, the President shall 
use members of the National Guard and the 
Reserves. The tours of such members shall 
correspond to their training commitments 
and shall be considered to be within their 
mission. The President shall withhold Fed- 
eral funding from any National Guard unit 
whose State commander does not cooperate 
with the drug interdiction program required 
by this Act. 

(5) Expenses.—The expenses of carrying 
out this Act shall be borne by the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 
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(b) 45-Day DEADLINE.—The Secretary of 
Defense shall substantially halt the unlaw- 
ful penetration of United States borders by 
aircraft and vessels carrying narcotics 
within 45 days after the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act, 

(c) REPORT.—As soon as practicable after 
the date of the enactment of this Act, the 
President shall report to Congress the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) The effect on military readiness of the 
drug interdiction program required by this 
Act and the costs in the areas of procure- 
ment, operation and maintenance, and per- 
sonnel which are necessary to restore readi- 
ness to the level existing before commence- 
ment of such program. 

(2) The number of aircraft, vessels, and 
persons interdicted during the operation of 
the drug interdiction program and the 
number of arrest and convictions resulting 
from such program. 

(3) Recommendations for any changes in 
existing law that may be necessary to more 
efficiently carry out this program. 

(d) REQUEST FOR FUN DING. Within 90 days 
after the date of the enactment of this Act, 
the President shall submit to Congress a re- 
quest for— 

(1) the amount of funds spent as a result 
of the drug interdiction program required 
by this Act; and 

(2) the amount of funds needed to contin- 
ue operation of the program through fiscal 
years 1988 and 1989, 


Such request shall include amounts neces- 
sary to restore the readiness of the Armed 
Forces to the level existing before com- 
mencement of the program. 

(e) Buber Requests.—The President 
shall submit in his budget for fiscal year 
1990 for the Department of Defense a re- 
quest for funds for the drug interdiction 
program required by this Act in the form of 
a separate budget function. 

(f) This section shall expire on September 
30, 1989. 

On page 1, line 6, strike $90,000,000" and 
insert “$125,000,000", and strike two“ and 
insert three“. 

On page 1, line 12, strike "$42,000,000" 
and insert $70,000,000", and strike six“ 
and insert ten“. 

On page 1, line 15, strike $8,000,000 and 
insert $25,000,000. 

On page 1, after line 16, insert the follow- 
ing: 

(4) The amount provided in section 102(d) 
for Navy other procurement is hereby in- 
creased by $45,000,000 for procurement of 
two aerostat radar surveillance systems. 

On page 3, strike lines 21-24. 
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Mr. DICKINSON (during the read- 
ing). Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the amendment to the 
amendment be considered as read and 
printed in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
Gray of Illinois). Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

Mr. ECKART. Mr. 
object. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Ob- 
jection is heard. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk completed reading the 
amendment to the amendment. 


Chairman, I 
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The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Does 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
ASPIN] insist on his point of order or 
reserve his point of order? 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, we are 
still looking at it to see whether it is 
germane. 

We still want to reserve the point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Aspin] reserves his point of order. 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Dickinson] is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, in 
support of the amendment and in op- 
position to the point of order that was 
made on the initial amendment that it 
was permanent law and it exceeded 
the 1 year of the bill, this amendment 
simply changes the time so that in- 
stead of being permanent law it con- 
forms to the objection previously 
raised. The amendment covers only 1 
year, the life of this bill. We have done 
our best to conform it to meet the ob- 
jection previously raised. 

For that reason we think that it is in 
order on the points of objection raised 
before and we would urge the accept- 
ance of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Does 
any Member desire to rise in opposi- 
tion to the pending amendment to the 
amendment? 

Does the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Asrın] rise in opposition to the 
amendment? 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. ECKART]. 

Mr. ECKART. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, on the gentleman’s 
reservation of the point of order, I 
would like to draw to the attention of 
the Chair two matters. One is the lan- 
guage relative to posse comitatus. 
That is a matter which is not within 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. It belongs 
in a manner of reference to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary and therefore 
is not within the course or scope of 
the gentleman’s original amendment, 
which simply increases an authoriza- 
tion and changes a number relevant to 
procurements for services and materiel 
for the Department of the Navy. 

Second, I would point out there is an 
additional section in the amendment 
which deals with the discretionary au- 
thority that a commander may have 
with the peculiar level of activities of 
the National Guard, reverting that au- 
thority back to the Federal Govern- 
ment. Clearly that is a matter that is 
beyond the scope and course of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin's original 
amendment. 
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Therefore, although the intention 
clearly by the offerers is clear in what 
they seek, I believe that the gentle- 
man from Alabama's efforts are pecu- 
liarly beyond the course and scope of 
the amendment originally offered by 
the gentleman from Wisconsin and 
that the point of order that the gen- 
tleman will assert should in fact be 
upheld by the Chair. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, let me 
just point out that the problem that 
we are having with the germaneness 
here is the exact problem that we 
have with trying to deal with this 
issue on this bill. We could possibly at 
the end of the day here end up with 
an amendment that is germane to this 
bill. We will raise other points of 
order, the gentleman will correct it; we 
will go back and try it again; and so 
forth. 

Eventually we may end up with an 
amendment which is germane to this 
bill at this time, but it is not a compre- 
hensive approach to the drug problem 
and it is going to knock out some of 
the provisions that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. HUNTER] had in 
his amendment. We are not going to 
be able to deal with the Hunter 
amendment in this bill, the Hunter- 
Robinson amendment in this bill be- 
cause in order to get the thing ger- 
mane to this bill we are going to have 
to alter it in such a way that we are 
going to end up not doing what the 
gentleman from California or the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas would want to 
do. 

We are still having a look at the 
problem and see whether in fact we 
can make it an amendment that is ger- 
mane. But it seems to me we are 
trying to force something in here 
which should not be forced because we 
are going to end up doing something 
that does not make any sense and we 
are not going to be able to deal with it 
in a comprehensive way. 

The gentleman from Alabama knows 
that his colleague from Alabama, the 
chairman of the investigating subcom- 
mittee, and the people on the investi- 
gating subcommittee, the chairman 
and I are all committed to a thorough 
examination of this issue of the use of 
the military in the drug interdiction 
problem, It is a complicated issue and 
a very, very important issue and some- 
thing that should not be dealt with by 
trying to force an amendment. We are 
going to have to strike several other 
parts of it, I would guess, in order to 
make it germane. We are going to end 
up with something that is not going to 
do the job and we are going to have to 
do it in the regular order anyway. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. ASPIN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. DICKINSON]. 

Mr. DICKINSON. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding. 
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Mr. Chairman, I understand what 
the gentleman is saying. It was not my 
intent or desire to prolong discussion 
on the bill. Let me just say in response 
to the points that the gentleman 
raised, however, that I recognize there 
will be a separate drug bill on which 
there will be an opportunity to deal 
with all of these matters. This amend- 
ment would not have come up if the 
chairman had not agreed with the 
gentleman from Oregon [Mr. AuCorn] 
to take a certain amount of the SDI 
money and plug it into the add-back 
package for drug interdiction. 

If that had not been in order, this 
amendment would not have come up. 

So for that reason the gentleman 
from Illinois and the gentleman from 
California thought “well, if that is 
going to be made in order we think our 
amendment should be made in order.” 
I am sorry it came up, too. I would 
rather it had been dealt with in the or- 
dinary course of business. But since it 
was not, since the other drug interdic- 
tion money was injected, the gentle- 
man from Illinois and the gentleman 
from California and the gentleman 
from Arkansas felt it was only fair 
that their amendment be considered. 

Mr. ASPIN. Let me reclaim my time 
and let me respond to the gentleman 
from Alabama that what we were deal- 
ing with in this bill and what we dealt 
with in the add-back amendments was 
money allocated for certain kinds of 
pieces of equipment. And in our add- 
back package we had 350 million dol- 
lars’ worth of equipment that could be 
used for drug interdiction. The gentle- 
man from Alabama, when we came on 
the floor this morning, had an amend- 
ment that would add another $125 mil- 
lion. 

The gentleman from Alabama’s 
amendment was certainly consistent 
and within the purview of this com- 
mittee; it was consistent with the 
amendment, it was clearly a germane 
amendment and we clearly would have 
had a chance to have the gentleman 
from Alabama's amendment. 

What the gentleman from California 
has is an amendment that goes beyond 
the issue of funding ships and planes 
and goes into the issue of other parts 
of the drug-fighting problem, of who 
is to make arrests, what the policy is 
going to be and that is what makes 
this germaneness problem. 

Mr. DICKINSON. I understand. 

Mr. Chairman, I just thought I 
might mention that the other amend- 
ment triggered this amendment. 

If the point of order is sustained, it 
would be my intent to offer the dollar- 
only amendment to which the chair- 
man just alluded. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. AspIN] has expired. Does the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. DICKIN- 
son] move to strike the last word? 
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Mr. DICKINSON, Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the penultimate word. 

Mr. Chairman, we have made copies 
of the amended add-back package 
available to the chairman of the com- 
mittee and he indicated initially that 
he had no objection to it. I hope that 
would be the case, in the event the 
point of order is sustained to the 
amendment now pending, so that we 
could get on with the balance of the 
bill. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, would 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON. I yield to the 
chairman of the committee, the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. AspPin]. 

Mr. ASPIN. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, let me propose in the 
interest of not spending the entire day 
on this issue, let me propose that the 
problem is that the language of this 
amendment in several places goes 
beyond the scope of the bill as de- 
fined, as we have it. 

I would propose at this point that I 
drop my point of order on the amend- 
ment, we will accept the amendment 
and do the best we can with it in con- 
ference and we will deal with the issue 
when we would, I would think, better 
deal with it in the drug bill coming up 
later. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Let me say to the 
chairman I appreciate it. I think that 
is a fair deal and we should do it. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, I with- 
draw the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
point of order is withdrawn. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Dickinson] to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. ASPIN]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman pro tempore announced 
that the ayes appeared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. SHAW. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—ayes 385, noes 
23, not voting 23, as follows: 


[Roll No. 105) 


AYES—385 
Ackerman Bates Brown (CO) 
Akaka Bennett Bruce 
Alexander Bentley Bryant 
Anderson Bereuter Buechner 
Andrews Berman Bunning 
Annunzio Bevill Burton 
Anthony Bilirakis Bustamante 
Applegate Bliley Byron 
Archer Boehlert Callahan 
Armey Boggs Campbell 
Aspin Boland Cardin 
Atkins Bonker Carper 
AuCoin Borski Carr 
Badham Bosco Chandler 
Baker Boucher Chapman 
Ballenger Boxer Chappell 
Barnard Brennan Cheney 
Bartlett Brooks Clarke 
Barton Broomfield Clay 
Bateman Brown (CA) Clement 


Clinger 
Coats 

Coble 
Coelho 
Coleman (MO) 
Coleman (TX) 
Collins 
Combest 
Conte 
Cooper 
Coughlin 
Courter 
Coyne 

Craig 

Crane 
Dannemeyer 
Darden 
Davis (IL) 
Davis (MI) 
de la Garza 
DeFazio 
DeLay 
Derrick 
DeWine 
Dickinson 
Dicks 
DioGuardi 
Dixon 
Donnelly 
Dorgan (ND) 
Dornan (CA) 
Dowdy 
Downey 
Dreier 
Durbin 
Dwyer 
Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 
Edwards (OK) 
Emerson 
English 
Erdreich 
Espy 

Evans 
Fascell 
Fawell 

Fazio 
Feighan 
Fields 


Foglietta 
Ford (MI) 
Ford (TN) 
Frenzel 
Frost 
Gallegly 
Gallo 
Garcia 
Gaydos 
Geijdenson 
Gekas 
Gephardt 
Gibbons 
Gilman 
Gingrich 
Glickman 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Gordon 
Gradison 
Grandy 
Grant 
Gray (IL) 
Gray (PA) 
Green 
Gregg 
Guarini 
Gunderson 
Hall (OH) 
Hall (TX) 
Hamilton 
Hammerschmidt 
Hansen 
Harris 
Hastert 
Hatcher 
Hayes (IL) 
Hayes (LA) 
Hefley 
Hefner 
Henry 
Herger 
Hertel 


Hiler 
Hochbrueckner 
Holloway 
Hopkins 
Horton 
Houghton 
Hoyer 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hunter 
Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 
Ireland 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jenkins 
Johnson (CT) 
Johnson (SD) 
Jones (NC) 
Jones (TN) 
Jontz 
Kanjorski 
Kaptur 
Kasich 
Kastenmeier 
Kemp 
Kennedy 
Kennelly 
Kildee 
Kleczka 
Kolbe 
Kolter 
Konnyu 
Kostmayer 
Kyl 
Lagomarsino 
Lancaster 
Lantos 

Latta 

Leach (1A) 
Leath (TX) 
Lehman (CA) 
Leland 

Lent 

Levin (MI) 
Levine (CA) 
Lewis (CA) 
Lewis (FL) 
Lewis (GA) 
Lightfoot 
Lipinski 
Livingston 
Lloyd 

Lott 

Lowery (CA) 
Lujan 
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Messrs. FRANK, SWIFT, DYM- 

ALLY, SAVAGE, and VENTO 


changed their votes from “aye” to 
gs 13 Side 

Messrs. VOLKMER, LAGOMAR- 
SINO, MURPHY, TOWNS, and 
PETRI changed their votes from “no” 
to “aye.” 

So the amendment to the amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. (Mr. 
Gray of Illinois). Does the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Asprn] desire to 
debate his amendment? 

Mr. ASPIN. No, Mr. Chairman. I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Does 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
DICKINSON] desire to debate the 
amendment, as amended? 

Mr. DICKINSON. No, Mr. Chair- 
man. I yield back the balance of my 
time. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
ASPIN], as amended. 

The amendment, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. It is 
now in order to debate the subject 
matter of ballistic missiles. 

Pursuant to the House Resolution 
436, the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Asprn] will be recognized for 45 
minutes and the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Dickinson] will be recog- 
nized for 45 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. ASPIN]. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 6 
minutes to the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Dicks]. 
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Mr. DICKS. Mr. Chairman, for the 
last decade there has been no more di- 
visive issue before this House than 
ICBM modernization. Believe me, I 
know. 

Once again, we are debating how 
and whether we should proceed to 
make our missiles mobile, in order to 
reduce their vulnerability. I am con- 
vinced there is real value in this effort, 
especially with the prospect of a 50- 
percent reduction in strategic forces. 

If we are not careful, we could wind 
up with a situation where the tempta- 
tion to strike first in a crisis is in- 
creased, rather than reduced after a 
START agreement. This would come 
to pass if both sides choose to retain 
vulnerable, and highly MIRV'd sys- 
tems while foregoing highly survivable 
single warhead, mobile missiles. Of 
course the worst of all worlds would be 
if the Soviets were smart enough to 
deploy only small mobile and we were 
not. 

That is why I continue to be a 
strong proponent of the small ICBM. 
Jeffery Record, a long-time, and con- 
servative, military analyst noted in a 
recent article in the Los Angeles 
Times: 

Given the prospects for a 50 percent cut in 
strategic nuclear weapons, the rationale for 
Midgetman is greater today than when first 
recommended by the Scowcroft Commis- 
sion. Deployment of, say, 250 to 500 single 
warhead Midgetman would also distribute 
remaining land-based ICBM warheads over 
a much larger number of launchers. This in- 
flation of “aim points” would make it virtu- 
ally impossible for the Soviets to “clean 
out” the entire U.S. land-based ICBM force 
in a single stroke. 

The single warhead small ICBM re- 
stores survivability to the land-based 
leg because it is highly mobile and 
with only one warhead it is not an in- 
viting target. MX rail mobile is slow, 
vulnerable and with 10 warheads a 
highly lucrative target. 

General Scowcroft reaffirmed his 
Commission's position in a December 
9, 1987, letter to Chairman Nunn 
when he stated, 

We would stress, once again, that it is vital 
for the Nation’s security that “we have un- 
derway a program for long-term ICBM sur- 
vivability to hedge against long-term vulner- 
ability of our forces. While there are several 
possible approaches to the fulfillment of 
this compelling need, the small mobile 
ICBM is currently the most promising. In 
that respect, the rail garrison basing for the 
MX, while possessing attractive features, is 
not a substitute for the small mobile ICBM, 
in as much as it requires significant warning 
time to achieve survivability. 

This last point is the crux of the 
debate. Rail garrison gets you abso- 
lutely nothing for protection against 
the so-called bolt out of the blue 
attack. In fact by being vulnerable to 
such an attack, but providing some 
survivability if we have days or at least 
several hours warning, it invites the 
Soviet planner to view the hair-trigger 
surprise option as the only possibility 
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of success. With the advent of highly 
accurate Soviet submarine-launched 
ballistic missiles this problem becomes 
even more serious. The Soviets are de- 
veloping a submarine-launched missile 
that can hit rail mobile MX, our silos, 
and our bomber bases within a matter 
of minutes. Only small ICBM can sur- 
vive the bolt out of the blue scenario. 

The MX in whatever basing mode 
also has real penalties in a start envi- 
ronment. As Mr. Record notes, deploy- 
ment of 50 more MX’s could mean 
concentrating 1,000 warheads, or two- 
thirds of the permissible limit for land 
based ICBM's on only 100 missiles. 

For years the administration has ob- 
jected to the structure of the SALT 
limits because they limited launchers, 
but not warheads. I think that is a 
valid criticism. It is what drove the So- 
viets to deploy the SS-18 which has 
caused us so much concern. By limit- 
ing warheads, both sides will have to 
pay a premium if they want to contin- 
ue to deploy highly MIRV’d systems 
that raise concerns about first strike. 
While the economics of acquisition 
cost may look good for the MX, the ec- 
onomics for survivable warheads do 
not. 

Single warhead missiles have the ad- 
ditional advantage of not posing the 
type of threat to the other side that 
has led to first strike fears. Today, a 
10-warhead missile has substantial le- 
verage in going first assuming that a 
planner would target two warheads 
against each opposing missile. When 
you have to target two warheads 
against one, the incentive ratio is lost, 
and stability is enhanced. The Soviets, 
faced with a force of mobile single 
warhead missiles would have to bar- 
rage thus driving up the warhead 
count to 16 needed to destroy a single 
United States warhead. 

As with everything in life, there is 
no free lunch. I would be the first to 
admit that the small ICBM is a costly 
program. I would note however, that 
acquisition estimates have declined 
from $57 billion in 1984 to $36 billion 
today, as the program has become 
more defined. It has been a model for 
program management to date. 

I would also note that it is a far less 
expensive way to address the concern 
over ICBM survivability than phase 
one of SDI. According to SDIO’s own 
estimates phase one would cost be- 
tween two and four times as much, 
and would not do the job nearly as ef- 
fectively as the small ICBM. That of 
course, assumes that SDI phase 1 
would work a major question mark in 
light of the OTA study. Enhancing de- 
terrence and promoting stability has a 
price, but I am convinced that the cost 
of the Midgetman program is not an 
unreasonable one for the contribution 
it makes to these vital goals. 

Obviously, we are not going to make 
a final decision on ICBM moderniza- 
tion today. This is an issue that will 
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confront the new President and the 
next Congress. Given this fact there is 
a certain logic to those who argue that 
we should fund both programs at a 
level to keep them both alive. 

Clearly the administration budget 
does not do that. Original plans called 
for $1.9 billion for the small ICBM 
this year. The $200 million they have 
proposed would force the entire sub- 
contractor network to be lost, and 
would add significantly to cost should 
we decide to proceed. By the same 
token, $800 million is far more than is 
needed to keep rail garrison on the 
same basis as Midgetman. 

While the committee has improved 
on the imbalance in the budget re- 
quest, funding for Midgetman is still 
short of the $700 million that the Air 
Force has testified is needed to keep 
the full contract team on hand. While 
it is unlikely we will fund that figure, 
the closer we can come the less we will 
be penalized. 

In addition, we have to consider the 
action taken by the other body. The 
Senate Armed Services Committee ap- 
proved only $50 million for Midget- 
man, a bare fig leaf that will kill the 
program. If we are to be able to secure 
a reasonable figure in conference, then 
the funds included in the Mavroules- 
AuCoin amendment are a minimum 
figure. 

By the same token that Senate com- 
mittee approved $700 million for rail 
garrison, more than it reasonably 
needs. In order to see that figure re- 
duced, the House will have to go in 
with a low number. I personally wish 
we could avoid these positioning 
games, but circumstances do not allow 
it. 

Finally, the Mavroules-AuCoin 
amendment will allow us to provide 
$300 million to critical operations and 
maintenance requirements including 
spare parts. 

It is for all these reasons that I 
strongly urge this body to support the 
Mavroules-AuCoin amendment. 
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Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Chairman, this, it would seem, is 
an issue that comes up every year at 
this time, which I think is unfortunate. 
The administration, the Department of 
Defense, and most of us in the past 
have made ICBM modernization deci- 
sions based on monetary constraints, 
and frankly, on this basis, the best, 
most economical and most survivable 
system for our ICBM’s is rail garrison. 

Under the rail-garrison concept, 
there will be a number of garrisons on 
military installations where our 
ICBM's will be stored permanently on 
trains. In the event of an emergency, 
these missiles would be put on alert, 
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they would come out of the garrison— 
would be flushed out in the same 
manner as the small mobile—and they 
would be placed in different locations 
along the network of railways in the 
country. 

The theory behind rail garrison is 
that accuracy will overcome hardness 
anytime. We now have ICBM's located 
in silo complexes, and we recognized 
that with the increased accuracy of 
Soviet ICBM’s, our silos have become 
more and more vulnerable to the point 
where we cannot sufficiently harden 
against a Soviet attack. We now must 
develop a concept to make our future 
missiles mobile. 

What is the best policy to make 
them mobile? One approach—the 
Midgetman concept—is to put missiles 
on mobile launchers that will go over- 
ground, and put them all on some mili- 
tary reservation principally in the 
West so that they can go to prear- 
ranged positions and be launched from 
there. The Midgetman is a single-war- 
head missile that has been limited to 
37,000 pounds, and is not even large 
enough to carry penetration aids to 
deceive enemy defenses. 

The other approach is rail garrison, 
which will cost about one-third as 
much as the Midgetman. The MX rail 
garrison carries 10 warheads per mis- 
sile and in time of emergency, the 
trains are flushed out across the rail 
system. This system is similar to the 
SS-24 system that the Soviets have 
today. Because they have already de- 
ployed the SS-24, the Soviets are 
ahead of us. They recognized the effi- 
cacy of such a system early. 

I have an artist’s rendition of the 
SS-24 here on the easel. The Soviets 
have at least three trains deployed, 
each of which carries three missiles 
and associated launch control provi- 
sions. This artist’s conception is based 
on intelligence that we have gathered 
on the SS-24. The large building is the 
facility where the weapons are cali- 
brated. 

It is a totally spurious argument to 
say that if we put MX missiles in gar- 
risons they will be more susceptible of 
being struck with a bolt out of the 
blue attack. We have bombers on 
alert, and the same alert concept 
would be applied to the small mobile. 
The plan is to store MX missiles in the 
same complexes as the current silos 
for security reasons. All missiles would 
be put on alert, and they would be 
flushed out on receipt of strategic 
warning. The rail garrison could be 
fired without moving it an inch; if nec- 
essary it could be fired from within 
the garrison. 

The main reason that the defense 
planners, the scientists, and the people 
who have the basic responsibility of 
defending this country have decided 
on the rail garrison system is that it 
will cost somewhere around $15 billion 
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as compared to about $40 billion for 
the small single-warhead Midgetman. 

There is no money in next year’s 
budget or the 5-year defense plan for 
the Midgetman, because it is unafford- 
able at present levels of defense fund- 
ing. 

The very same people on the other 
side of the aisle who vote time and 
time again and year after year to cut 
the Defense budget, now want to pro- 
cure the most expensive system that 
we cannot afford, the $40 billion Midg- 
etman, and all the while they cut 
money out of the DOD budget so that 
it cannot be afforded. 

The Soviets have both types of sys- 
tems. They have an SS-25 as depicted 
in this artist’s conception. That is an 
over-the-ground concept. The Soviets 
do not have the dollar constraints that 
we do. They have deployed both types 
of systems. 

The question is, Are we going to 
deploy both? The answer is “No.” We 
simply do not have the money, and 
there is no way to get the money be- 
cause each year, and this is the fourth 
year of negative defense spending, the 
proponents of the small mobile have 
voted to cut the money, but spend 
more on the more expensive ICBM. I 
say to my colleagues we just cannot 
get there from here. 

The fact is we have to make a 
choice. Our defense planners at the 
Department of Defense, the Secretary 
of Defense, the President, and every- 
body in the business of protecting us 
say that with the money problems 
that we have and looking down the 
road, the most practical way to ap- 
proach the problem is with rail garri- 
son. We would keep the missiles in the 
silos as a temporary transitional meas- 
ure, and move them into the rail garri- 
son as the concept is perfected and 
comes on line. Missiles on rail cars will 
be just as accurate as those in silos, 
they will have 10 warheads, and they 
will offer to this country the same 
kind of protection as do the Trident 
submarines now that are at sea. 

Mr. Chairman, to fund Midgetman 
and not rail garrison MX is to be very 
wasteful of this country’s assets. As a 
matter of fact, in a conversation that 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
AsPIN] and I had with the Secretary 
of Defense, Mr. Carlucci, we were dis- 
cussing the budget that was to come 
over. The Pentagon initially provided 
zero for the Midgetman and $1 billion 
for the rail garrison, because the DOD 
decided that this was the way we had 
to go with the money constraints. 

Our chairman suggested to the Sec- 
retary of Defense that this was not 
viable politically, that there was a 
body of thinking in the House that 
felt very strongly that the Midgetman 
was the way to go, regardless of cost. 

So as an accommodation, the Secre- 
tary of Defense Carlucci said, “All 
right, we will take $200 million of the 
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money and put it in the small mobile, 
the Midgetman, to keep the system 
alive so that the next administration 
which will come in in less than a year 
will then make the final decision. Of 
the $1 billion, we will put $200 million 
in the small mobile, and $800 million 
to go forward with the rail garrison 
concept. We will keep that system 
alive so that whoever the next Presi- 
dent is can decide if that is the way to 
go, and if he does, the program will 
not be killed. In the meantime, we will 
go forward with our best judgment.” 

I thought this was accepted, but as it 
turned out in our Committee on 
Armed Services, it was not accepted. 
An amendment was offered to take 
the $1 billion and cut it in half, in- 
creasing the Midgetman from $200 to 
$500 million, and then take the $800 
million and decrease it to $500 million. 
That 500/500 split is what came out of 
our committee. 

Now there will be an attempt on the 
floor to zero the rail garrison, and 
then there will be other amendments 
to modify the expenditure levels on 
the two KBM programs. 
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The rail garrison is a proven con- 
cept. The Soviets also think it is pretty 
good since, as I say, they have already 
deployed and have operational at least 
three trains with three missiles on 
each. It is a threat to us. 

Hopefully this situation can be ad- 
dressed in our arms control negotia- 
tions with the Soviets as soon as we 
find a suitable way of verifying the 
mobile concepts. But I think we have 
been foolish in the extreme not to go 
forward with rail garrison MX. 

The Scowcroft Commission study 
and findings were mentioned earlier. 
Let me say it was mentioned just in 
those parts which suited whoever was 
making the argument. The Scowcroft 
Commission recommended 100 MX's. 
We have only built and approved 50, 
and may not approve any more. The 
Scowcroft Commission study was 
based on a number of concepts that all 
went together in a package. We have 
decided not to follow the Scowcroft 
Commission, to accept only half of the 
MX’s, yet the liberals want to pick out 
only the things that please them and 
ignore the other parts. They point to 
the Scowcroft Commission as if it were 
some sort of bible. 

I would hope very sincerely that the 
Members of the House would consider 
the Midgetman in the context of the 
overall defense budget. If they are 
willing to fund both, fine. If these 
people that consistently vote for lower 
defense spending, are going to change 
their philosophy and say, “OK, we are 
going to go for the more expensive 
system, we will pay for it,” fine, but 
they will not do that. They want to 
vote for less overall defense spending, 
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yet they want to fund the most ineffi- 
cient system, kill the one that is the 
most efficient, and I do not know why 
it is turning into such a partisan fight. 

I think we should go on the merits 
of each case. The merits say we should 
go rail garrison, not the small Midget- 
man. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. HERTEL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I might consume. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERTEL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from California. 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to propound a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

Mr. Chairman, are the amendments 
that will be presented after general 
debate to be presented in a king-of- 
the-hill fashion, and that is, does that 
mean that the last amendment that 
prevails on the floor then wipes out 
any other action prior to that? 

What this gentleman is trying to as- 
certain is whether or not there is any 
cumulative effect of these amend- 
ments. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
Gray of Illinois). The Chair would 
state to the parliamentary inquiry of 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
DELLUMS] on page 9 of the rule that, 
“If more than one of said amendments 
is adopted, only the last such amend- 
ment which is adopted shall be consid- 
ered as finally adopted.” So the 
answer to the question of the gentle- 
man from California is in the affirma- 
tive. 

Mr. HERTEL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I might consume. 

Mr. Chairman, let me explain at the 
outset the amendments that we are 
talking about in a brief outline. 

The first amendment that will be 
voted upon after 90 minutes of debate 
will be the Rowland amendment 
which does not speak to the MX fund- 
ing but talks about zeroing out the 
money for the Midgetman missile, the 
mobile missile. The second will be my 
amendment, the Hertel amendment, 
which does not speak to the mobile 
missile, but, instead, would zero out 
the money and the funds for the rail 
MX, and the Dickinson amendment, 
which the gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. DICKINSON], the ranking 
member, just talked about would take 
from the mobile and give to the MX 
and then the Mavroules amendment, 
the final amendment to be voted upon, 
would decrease the MX to $100 million 
while increasing $100 million to a total 
of $600 million for the mobile missile. 

At this point, I would like to talk 
about my amendment to strike the 
$500 million for the MX missile, the 
rail car garrison. First of all, we talked 
about the rail garrison system, and we 
are talking about expending $13 bil- 
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lion for the rail system, and at the 
outset, I would like to point out while 
my amendment takes the $500 million 
away for this year, the $350 million 
that was allocated last year by this 
Congress for the MX rail garrison 
system was not spent. 

The committee estimates that about 
$300 million of that money is still left 
to be spent on studies, on planning for 
the MX garrison system. 

If Members vote for the Hertel 
amendment they are voting to save 
$500 million this year, but they are 
not voting to zero out this money for 
that system since they still have $300 
million which enables them to do all 
the things they say they need to do. If 
they vote for $500 million, and the 
Senate is talking about $793 million 
plus the $300 million that remains 
from last year, Members are talking 
about $1 billion after conference, and 
if they want to allocate that kind of 
money which remains in the bill they 
are talking about going ahead to build 
and deploy the MX garrison system. 

Let me make that clear from the 
outset, if Members want to go forward, 
if they think all the questions have 
been answered, if they have made the 
decision to build and deploy the MX 
rail garrison system, then vote against 
my amendment, but if they share 
some of the doubts and concerns that 
we did in the subcommittee and we do 
here on the floor, if they agree the 
$300 million that is currently in the 
pipeline is enough for the Air Force to 
come back and answer all of our ques- 
tions and to do proper planning, if you 
do not want to go ahead and build and 
deploy the MX rail garrison system, 
then vote to take it down to zero in 
the Hertel amendment. 

Let us look at all the systems we 
have had regarding our nuclear deter- 
rence. They all have one thing in 
common: We have control over those 
systems to the fullest extent possible, 
and we move those weapons systems 
away from civilian areas and civilian 
populations. That is true of our bomb- 
ers where we have total power of 
recall. That is true of our submarines 
where we spent so much to improve 
our communications. That is true of 
our silos where our missiles are in the 
ground away from population centers 
with total control of the military. 
That has been a hallmark of our nu- 
clear deterrent, and I think up to this 
point the military, the Department of 
Defense, under all administrations, 
has done a very excellent job, and it is 
one reason that the American people 
have supported overall these systems, 
because the military remains in con- 
trol, and all of these systems are away 
from civilian populations. 

We now come up with a new idea 
that has been rejected in the past 
under a new system, putting missiles 
on rail systems which was rejected in 
the 1960's by this Congress, rejected in 
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the 1970's by the Congress, and now in 
the 1980's, we have a new system 
where we are going to put our largest 
weapon on railroad cars and run them 
on public railroad tracks. 

First of all, the military would not 
keep total control, because when those 
railroad cars left the garrison, they 
would be under civilian railroad con- 
trol. There are no plans for any new 
tracks. There are no plans for any re- 
pairs. There are no plans for any 
training of these people who do not 
work for the military but who are the 
same people who are operating our 
railroad system right now. The mili- 
tary loses control. It is up to the civil- 
ian operators to make the decisions 
about the other railroad traffic and 
about changing the signals and the 
tracks. 

Unfortunately, that record has not 
been perfect, and unfortunately just a 
year ago we saw a very tragic accident 
with loss of life because of civilian rail- 
road employees who were delinquent 
in their jobs. 

Under the money spent and allocat- 
ed here, $500 million, there would be 
no change in the current railroad 
system whatsoever. These railroad 
trains carrying our largest weapon 
would also be moving through civilian 
areas, once again, going against the 
grain, going against a very important 
principle that we have seen for all the 
other nuclear weapons systems which 
we maintain for this country. These 
are railroad cars operating on the cur- 
rent tracks we have today. The public 
railroad tracks will be going through 
areas populated by civilians to a very, 
very great extent. 

We have already heard from the 
gentleman from Alabama, the ranking 
minority member, that the goal is to 
have them move on the tracks for 4 
hours from the time of an alert before 
they are fired, but we know in these 
times of less time to decide, 4 hours is 
far too much to get them all the way 
to their destination for firing. 

The Air Force has not been able to 
answer any of our questions about sab- 
otage, which you can realize could be 
very hard to prevent, so very hard to 
prevent. We talk about hundreds of 
miles of railroad tracks. By having one 
track destroyed or bombed, that could 
cause derailment and a very great 
tragedy. 

Today, unfortunately, on television 
and the front page of the newspapers 
we hear about a very terrible explo- 
sion that took place in Nevada in the 
rocket factory. That terrible explo- 
sion, the injuries caused, will be much 
smaller than what could occur with 
our largest missile, the MX, if in fact 
the worst happened on this railroad 
excursion. 
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So most importantly we asked the 
Air Force, we asked the Department of 
Defense what their plans are for de- 
ployment. We had a joint hearing of 
the House Armed Services Subcommit- 
tees on Research and Development 
and Procurement and Military Nuclear 
Systems, and we had there as the 
chief witness, Dr. Woodruff, the As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense for Stra- 
tegic Systems. This is the man in 
charge, this was the proponent of this 
MX rail garrison system, the man who 
makes the decisions and who came to 
both of the subcommittees who make 
the decisions to tell us what the 
system could do and to answer our 
questions. 

On page 13 of his report I quote: 
“Survivability can be achieved by 
movement of the missile trains along 
the railroad network upon receipt of 
strategic warning or at times of need.” 

On the next page of his report: All 
trains will be capable of deployment in 
response to an international crisis or 
changing threat.” 

So the obvious question is what does 
he mean? How often are these trains 
going to be running with real, live MX 
missiles, the largest weapon in our ar- 
senal, the most destructive weapon in 
our arsenal, how often are these trains 
going to be running? When he uses 
phrases like strategic warning or times 
of need or in response to an interna- 
tional crisis or changing threat, what 
does he mean? These are Dr. Wood- 
ruff's phrases, the man in charge of 
the system, the proponent of the 
system. 

So I asked him what do these 
phrases mean. Dr. Woodruff answered, 
“No, it is not open-ended. There are 
certain rules that will be—and this 
system, by the way, is still under de- 
velopment—the rules have not been 
fully established,” verbatim. The man 
in charge, the proponent who is asking 
us to spend $13 billion from this year 
and last year to build and deploy the 
MX rail garrison system, when asked 
when these missiles are going to be on 
trains moving through civilian, popu- 
lated areas, he tells us the rules have 
not been fully established. 

At the end of this hearing, of course, 
after a very long discussion, we asked 
him to get back to us and tell us what 
the rules are and what the rules are 
going to be when they are established. 
Here we are before the full House de- 
bating the Defense bill, the authoriza- 
tion with $500 million plus $300 mil- 
lion and we still do not have an answer 
to what the rules are going to be when 
these trains with our biggest weapon, 
our biggest missile, the most destruc- 
tive missile, will be moving through ci- 
vilian populated areas on civilian rail- 
road tracks, public railroad tracks. 

Are my colleagues shocked? I am. 

I have seen in the past how careful 
the military has been, as I said at the 
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outset, with our nuclear weapons sys- 
tems, to keep control, to keep them 
away from civilian populated areas. 
But now they want enough money to 
go ahead and build and deploy this 
system and they cannot tell us when it 
is going to be used and how often 
those trains are going to be going 
through civilian populated areas, and 
they cannot tell us any safety precau- 
tions they have taken, and they 
cannot tell us if they are going to do 
anything to improve these railroad 
tracks, and they cannot tell us that 
they are going to be in control of 
those railroad tracks. 

For all of those reasons I ask my col- 
leagues to take away this $500 million. 
They do not need it. To answer these 
questions they already have $300 mil- 
lion, and that is plenty of money to 
decide what the rules are going to be. 
That is plenty of money to do the 
proper studies as to how this rail garri- 
son system should be handled. 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERTEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HUNTER. I thank my friend for 
yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is impor- 
tant for the House to understand the 
reason why we need to have mobile 
systems to begin with, and that is be- 
cause the Soviets have the capability 
with their SS-18’s and other missiles 
to preempt presently our land-based 
missiles. The reason that we have to 
come up with the rail system, which is 
one system, and I am not totally ad- 
verse to the Midgetman system either, 
I think it is one way to move missiles 
around, to attain some survivability, 
but the reason we have come up with 
this is because, very simply, our rail 
systems, as the Soviets have realized 
and their scientists realize, have the 
capability of transporting very great 
weights, and that is what we are deal- 
ing with when we are dealing with a 
missile that has 10 RV’s or something 
in that area, whether it is the SS-24 or 
whether it is the Peacekeeper. We 
have to have something that can 
transport very large RV's. 

I will go to the gentleman’s state- 
ment that he is talking about moving 
through domestic areas. 

Mr. HERTEL. I will take back my 
time unless the gentleman wants to 
ask a question. If he wants to make a 
statement he can get his own time. 

Mr. HUNTER. My question is does 
the gentleman have any other system 
or any alternative for mobilizing large 
ICBM's? I understand his Midgetman 
and that he supports Midgetman, but 
for large ICBM’s other than this rail 
system? 

Mr. HERTEL. The gentleman makes 
my point, and I thank him for the 
question. 

The reason that the past railroad 
systems have been rejected in the 
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1960’s and the 1970's, and including 
the Reagan administration in 1980, 
was because there was civilian opposi- 
tion to it. The gentleman makes the 
point that the Soviets have such a 
system and they operate very often 
continuously, and they do not have to 
listen to civilian concerns. That is the 
difference between our system and 
theirs. 

In our system of government we rep- 
resent the people, listen to their ideas, 
their concerns first, and in that case 
they are going to reject having these 
missiles run through their population 
areas, just as they have rejected it 
before. That is why we should not 
spend all of this money for something 
that is not going to be a deterrent; it is 
going to be a waste of money. 

I thank the gentleman for his ques- 
tion. 

Mr. MAVROULES. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERTEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MAVROULES. Mr. Chairman, 
on that one point I think it should be 
noted, however, in arguments between 
the small ICBM and the rail garrison, 
that when we have a warning system 
that will take 4 or 5 hours on the rail 
garrison, certainly a preemptive strike 
would take it out, and we would have 
no protection, none whatsoever when 
it comes to the rail garrison program. I 
think that point should be and has to 
be made here this morning. 

Mr. HERTEL. That is why it is not a 
deterrent, and I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. BLILEY]. 

Mr. BLILEY. Mr. Chairman, on De- 
cember 8, 1987, President Reagan and 
Genera! Secretary Gorbachev signed a 
treaty to eliminate each nation's inter- 
mediate and short range nuclear mis- 
siles. For the first time in history, the 
United States and the Soviet Union 
had agreed to actual reductions in 
their nuclear arms, rather than simply 
placing limits on their growth. 

As we approach the START talks it 
might behoove us to ask why the Sovi- 
ets agreed to a proposal in 1987 that 
they had categorically rejected in 
1981. 

Was it because the men in the 
Kremlin were suddenly filled with 
goodwill? 

No, the Soviets did not sit down at 
the bargaining table out of a sense of 
altruism. The Soviets decided to bar- 
gain in earnest only after the United 
States and our NATO allies showed 
the strength and resolve to deploy the 
Pershing II missiles. As the old phrase 
goes, the Soviets did not see the light, 
they felt the heat. 

I hope we remember this lesson 
today when we debate the amendment 
to cut funding for the MX rail garri- 
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son and put $600 million into the de- 
velopment of the Midgetman missile. 

I wonder if the supporters of this 
amendment realize that this cut in the 
MX rail garrison will push full deploy- 
ment back from early 1992 to 1995? 

I wonder if the supporters of this 
amendment really want to give the So- 
viets a 3-year window of opportunity 
to update their strategic forces- which 
they are presently doing with the de- 
ployment of the mobile single warhead 
SS-25 and the rail-mobile 10+ war- 
head SS-24. 

I wonder if the supporters of this 
amendment want to delay a meaning- 
ful START agreement by rendering 
the United States impotent at the bar- 
gaining table? 

I wonder why the supporters of this 
amendment are willing to put $600 
million of American tax dollars into a 
program when both of their candi- 
dates for President have already de- 
clared that they would eliminate the 
program if elected? 

I cannot help but wonder if this 
amendment is a sincere difference in 
priorities or a backdoor attempt at 
unilateral disarmament. 

During the debate today I would like 
these questions answered. I feel the 
American people have the right to 
know. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 4 
minutes to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. McCurpy]. 

Mr. McCURDY. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the Mavroules- 
AuCoin amendment because it offers 
the best possibility of preserving the 
option to deploy the small ICBM in 
the next administration. 

The primary objective of our strate- 
gic nuclear forces must be to deter nu- 
clear war. All other considerations, 
short of national survival, are second- 
ary. The vast destructive power of 
strategic nuclear weapons rules out 
their use in any rational war-fighting 
sense. Consequently, when we develop 
a new strategic weapon, it must be de- 
signed so that its deployment will not 
only increase deterrence of nuclear 
war but, equally important, it will also 
increase nuclear stability. It is sense- 
less and dangerous to do otherwise. 

I strongly believe in maintaining the 
triad as opposed to allowing the ICBM 
leg to whither and die and ending up 
with a diad. Clearly, the triad will con- 
tinue to be the most effective way to 
maintain nuclear deterrence because it 
creates a very difficult targeting prob- 
lem for the Soviet strategist attempt- 
ing to knock out the United States re- 
taliatory capability. With a viable 
triad, it can’t be done. But, with a 
diad, coupled with a breakthrough on 
antisubmarine warfare capability, it 
becomes more possible. The nuclear 
triad is a strategic concept, the protec- 
tion of which, and the continuance of 
which, we should all take very serious- 
ly. 
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Consequently U.S. ICBM’s, in order 
to continue to contribute to the deter- 
rence of nuclear war in the 1990's, 
must reduce their vulnerability. This 
requires a new type of ICBM force 
that uses mobility for survivability. 
The best missile for the 1990's is the 
small ICBM known also as the Midget- 
man, 

Studies show that the price to attack 
a Midgetman force of 500 missiles in 
hard mobile launchers requires so 
many warheads that it makes it virtu- 
ally impossible for the Soviets to wipe 
the force out. Indeed, the price of 
attack is so high that it would discour- 
age the Soviets from launching a pre- 
emptive strike in time of nuclear crisis. 
Because of its relative invulnerability, 
the small ICBM will become the first 
U.S. ICBM that will increase nuclear 
stability in times of crises. 

The rail garrison MX is not the opti- 
mum strategic choice because it is 
clearly dependent on strategic warning 
for survivability, whereas the small 
ICBM only requires tactical warning. 
Furthermore, the rail garrison MX, 
each carrying 10 MIRV warheads, 
makes a tempting target for a Soviet 
preemptive strike in time of crisis. 

Making some future ICBM rail- 
mobile may prove to be an additional 
way to increase nuclear stability, 
therefore we should continue to fund 
feasibility studies of a generic rail 
mobile system, but clearly the answer 
is not a rail-mobile MX. 

Furthermore, in an era of deep-cut 
reductions under a START agreement 
MX, because of its 10 warheads, is not 
the optimum weapon to deploy. Given 
our current ICBM force or a future 
ICBM force composed primarily of the 
MX missile, signing a START agree- 
ment would actually decrease nuclear 
stability in times of crisis because of 
its high warhead-to-missile ratio. The 
kind of deep-cut agreement being pur- 
sued in Geneva puts a premium on 
single warhead missiles. The stark fact 
is that the United States is simply not 
prepared, force structure-wise, for a 
deep-cut START and we won't until 
we can get the small ICBM deployed. 

Indeed, the Commander in Chief of 
the Strategic Air Command, Gen. Jack 
Chain, stated in a speech recently that 
if money was not a problem, he would 
equip the entire ICBM force with the 
small ICBM. Furthermore he said it 
was his hope that after the election 
“this country will pull itself together 
and fully support the SICBM. 

This is confirmation of what many 
of us have been saying for a long time, 
that the best weapon for the modern- 
ization of the land-based leg of the 
triad is Midgetman and it will cost ap- 
proximately no more than it did to ac- 
quire the F-15 fighter. 

We must continue to keep the option 
open to deploy the small ICBM in the 
next administration. I urge my col- 
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leagues to vote for the Mavroules 
amendment. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 4 minutes to the very distin- 
guished and able gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. ROWLAND]. 
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Mr. ROWLAND of Connecticut. I 
thank the distinguished ranking 
member of the committee for yielding 
this time. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to congratu- 
late the gentleman and also the chair- 
man of the full committee for their 
leadership and their efforts in bring- 
ing this bill to the floor. 

Many difficult choices were made as 
we debated the issues during the com- 
mittee markup and we did indeed 
manage to stay under our budget 
number of $299.5 billion. 

Mr. Chairman and my colleagues, I 
have an amendment which I will be 
bringing out later this afternoon 
which is quite simple, to eliminate the 
Midgetman missile, to eliminate the 
$500 million presently placed in the 
budget through the committee proc- 
ess. 

I believe this amendment will have 
broad appeal in this Chamber. 

To my Republican colleagues, I 
would urge them to look at the consid- 
erations of the Pentagon, the Secre- 
tary of Defense, the Air Force, and 
this administration. I think many of 
those individuals and departments 
would like to see two land-based mis- 
sile systems. However, I think in these 
economic times there is great recogni- 
tion that we cannot continue to build 
a $40 billion missile system. Indeed 
many of these people, and these de- 
partments, the Pentagon, the Air 
Force, and the administration, do sup- 
port the MX in the rail garrision 
mode. 

To my Democratic colleagues, over 
these past few weeks we have had 
some rather passionate pleas to keep 
the defense spending down, for pay-as- 
you-go legislation, for cutting back on 
SDI, holding the line on the defense 
buildup. 

Indeed I would reach out to them 
and ask them to join us in eliminating 
this program. 

If you look to the future, the Air 
Force does not allot any dollars in the 
out years for Midgetman. The total 
cost of Midgetman will be over $40 bil- 
lion. The question becomes quite clear: 
Where are we going to get $40 billion 
to supplement the small ICBM pro- 

2 

The MX is a fraction of that entire 
cost. Mr. Chairman, the argument 
that we have heard used time and time 
again through the committee process 
and we will hear it again here on the 
floor is that we need to allow an 
option of the MX or the small Midget- 
man for the next administration. 
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It sounds like a good argument 
except there is one flaw. Mr. Dukakis, 
Mr. Jackson, and Mr. Bus do not sup- 
port the small ICBM. 

There is no reason to allow for this 
particular option, when indeed all the 
candidates for office want to scrap the 
small Midgetman. 

It is a program that we cannot 
afford, I believe that we need to take 
the proper action today. Unfortunate- 
ly there is a tendency for all of us on 
both sides of the aisle to be a little bit 
numb to the expenditures of the de- 
fense budget and even nondefense pro- 
grams, millions and billions, and to ar- 
bitrarily say. Let's spend $500 million 
to allow an option,” I think is irre- 
sponsible. 

I would hope that we can take those 
dollars, that $500 million to use for 
the military pay raises, military con- 
struction, improving the quality of life 
for our servicemen and servicewomen. 

If the $500 million Midgetman is a 
political vote, let us be honest with 
each other and say it is a political 
vote; if it is not, let us do the right 
thing here and now. 

There will be other amendments. My 
good friend from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Mavroutes] will want to increase 
funding for Midgetman. Even if you 
do not like my amendment, if you are 
going to vote against my amendment, I 
would encourage you not to support 
Mr. MAvrouLes’ amendment to in- 
crease funding for the Midgetman. At 
this point in time we would be wasting 
even more of our taxpayer dollars. 
This is an opportunity and a chance to 
do something constructive, to do some- 
thing in the best interst of our nation- 
al defense and most importantly in 
these economic times to do something 
in the best interest of the taxpayer. I 
would urge all of my colleagues to vote 
“yes” on the Rowland amendment and 
“no” on the Mavroules-Hertel amend- 
ment. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 4 
minutes to the gentleman from Utah 
(Mr. HANSEN]. 

Mr. HANSEN. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I remember when we 
were talking markup in the Committee 
on Armed Services, the chairman of 
the committee said we should form a 
list that says “List of Things You 
Would Like if You Had the Money.“ 

If you look at the things we could 
use in the military, I guess both of 
these would be very important to the 
military and to the defense of this 
country. 

I recall very distinctly when Presi- 
dent Carter talked about the MX, 
bringing it on board, and I remember 
more distinctly than that the MPS 
system that was going to go into Utah 
and into Nevada. It seems all along 
there has been a difficult time to give 
this MX a home, whether we would 
actually deploy the MX. I remember a 
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man by the name of Ronald Reagan, a 
candidate for the U.S. Presidency in 
Salt Lake City making an interesting 
point. He said, “I looked at the deploy- 
ment of the MX. I would not deploy it 
on the MPS system.“ You understand 
the MPS system, that was little huts 
that were around, roads between 
them, they were going to jump out of 
bunkers and fire at different places. It 
seemed like all the money was going to 
go into cement and bunkers and not 
too much in shooting the missile off. 

Another idea that came down, “Well, 
well let’s drop it out of airplanes,” the 
big bird system. People came on this 
floor and talked about putting it in 
mines and shooting it out of mines, 
that idea. No one could figure what to 
do with the MX. 

Finally it got down to the idea that 
we will put it in silos and we will 
harden the silos so they can protect 
the missiles. 

Then the idea came up when the So- 
viets with their fertile minds said, “We 
are going to de two mobile systems. 
One of those is going to be with the 
rail and the other with the mobile 
launcher,” of some kind. 

So now we find ourselves in a situa- 
tion with only one and “How are we 
going to do it?“ 

Well, back to the chairman's idea: 
What are the things you would like if 
you had all the money in the world? 

Well, we do not seem to have all the 
money in the world. So how are we 
going to spend it to best protect our 
country? That becomes the issue. 

As I look at this small ICBM, and 
sure it is a great idea, it would be a 
nice thing to have if you could afford 
it. But as I understand it, it will never 
come along until 1993. So, you remem- 
ber, it was not too long ago people 
standing up on this floor talking about 
the B-1 bomber and I remember 
people in the aisles standing up and 
saying “the B-1 is a paper airplane, we 
cannot fight with that, put something 
in our hands.” 

So now we got us a paper missile 
here; we call it the small ICBM. There 
is nothing to fight with except a small 
ICBM and it is not even funded if it 
does come along. So we have this great 
choice facing us right now. One-third 
the cost to do the rail garrison as it is 
the small ICBM, and now we get 10 
shots with one MX and we get one 
shot with the small ICBM. 

Therefore I think it has come down 
to the point: If we want it, fine, let us 
have the guts enough to stand up here 
and say, Great, let's move from 
$299.5 billion, move it up to $310 bil- 
lion and have them both.” 

But we are not going to do that. We 
do not seem to have the money. 

So like everybody, every State legis- 
lature, every city council and everyone 
in their homes, you find that you have 
to prioritize where you are going to 
put the bucks. If you are a business- 
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man and a hard-nosed businessman, 
you always get the most bang for your 
buck and it seems to me most evident 
the most bang for the buck is the MX 
missile. 

I would urge the people to go along 
with the Dickinson amendment which 
I feel takes care of the problem. 

Mr. SPRATT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. FRANK]. 

Mr. FRANK. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding this time. 

Mr. Chairman, I must confess I had 
not previously been that crazy about 
the Midgetman, but now I am very 
pleased that it has come forward be- 
cause I have not heard so much Re- 
publican concern for excessive defense 
spending since I have been here. In all 
the time since I have been here the 
Republicans have seemed to think 
that the Pentagon had invented the 
printing press. All of a sudden because 
the Democrats came up with a missile, 
we have Republican concern and they 
are talking about how you cannot just 
spend and how you cannot have every- 
thing you want. I think that is a very 
good idea. I encourage them to hang 
onto it for a little while and maybe it 
will grow and nurture and they will 
see that is has broader applicability 
than just to the Midgetman. 

I am going to vote for the amend- 
ments that would cut the ICBM's. I 
wish the rule were structured differ- 
ently. I will have to say there is one at- 
tractive thing about several of these 
amendments, and that is that they are 
actually going to save money. I know 
that that is not, in this defense debate, 
an idea whose time appears yet to 
have come. But these do, if some of 
them pass, give us the option of saving 
money. 

I would urge Members to keep that 
in mind. 

I also intend, if others fail, and par- 
ticularly the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Michigan fails, to vote for 
the amendment of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. The rail garrison 
idea I thought the gentleman from 
Utah did a pretty good job of talking 
about how wrong some of the previous 
basing modes were. We ran out of new 
ones, we are back to one of the old 
ones. I do not think that the rail basis 
is a lot smarter now than it was when 
Ronald Reagan was against it in 1980. 
Perhaps the planets are somewhat dif- 
ferently aligned now than they were 
then and it has become a more attrac- 
tive option. But I do not think it is 
worth all that money. 

But one point I want to close on, a 
couple of the people before me said 
“Well, we'd better not vote to cut this 
missile or that missile,” and we have 
heard that throughout the debate, be- 
cause we are told when Congress votes 
to reduce arms spending it interferes 
with the arms reduction process be- 
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cause the Russians will see this and 
will not go ahead. 

In fact, recent history proves exactly 
the opposite. 

During that period in this adminis- 
tration when they were getting every- 
thing they wanted from Congress in 
the military, that every weapons 
system was being funded, we had no 
progress whatsoever in arms control. 

Some things changed. 

One of them was the accession of 
Mr. Gorbachev. Mr. Gorbachev is not 
eligible for membership in the Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee or the 
American Civil Liberties Union. He is 
not going to run the kind of govern- 
ment any of us would approve of or 
would want to live under, but he does 
appear to have an understanding of 
the economic craziness of the arms 
race from his country’s standpoint. 
Since his accession things have begun 
to get a little better. The fact is that 
congressional interest in arms reduc- 
tion has aided rather than hindered 
the arms reduction process. President 
Reagan and Secretary Gorbachev 
signed an agreement last time they 
met, partly a binding one on the INF 
and part of it was a general statement 
on START. If the Congress of the 
United States had not restricted the 
President’s ability to go forward with 
SDI you would not have gotten that 
statement. 

So we are helping create an atmos- 
phere in which we can take advantage 
of that change in the Soviet Union 
and I hope we will vote for the reduc- 
tions now. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Dornan]. 

Mr. DORNAN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, it is too bad we do not have 
these Christmas trees, king-of-the-hill 
arrangements where the last amend- 
ment offered and passed negates ev- 
erything else on all of the expanding 
domestic programs. But be that as it 
may. I am for the Dickinson and Row- 
land amendments, and I am against 
the Mavroules amendment. 

Now a lot of bright people come to 
this Congress but they are necessarily 
not bright in defense or other matters 
that require a lot of scholarship and 
skill. I do not come into the well to mi- 
cromanage our defenses. Nor do I pre- 
tend that I know more than four-star 
and three-star admirals and generals. 
They are the professionals. They are 
paid to analyze these things. But I am 
smart enough with 23 years as an Air 
Force officer capable of flying super- 
sonic aircraft, to go to them and say, 
“What is the story here? What have 
you decided?” “What is best for Amer- 
ica?” 

I just find it strange when people 
who are smart but do not know any- 
thing about the issue, walk on the 
floor, hear about 5 minutes of debate 
and then make up their minds that 
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they know how to spend billions of 
dollars and criticize systems that the 
the Soviets already have in place. 

The Soviets at this moment have de- 
ployed their own rail garrison. Just 
like SDI, the “Soviets do it.” They 
have about 10 trains running around 
their country armed with a very effec- 
tive, very accurate SS-24 missile. We 
have pictures that include a big, brand 
new calibration building where they 
run a train with three sets of SS-24 
missiles. One set of trains at a time on 
the same long train and then calibrate 
it. 

Now for those of us who come to the 
floor and become instant experts I 
have a proposition for you and I think 
it is very fair: In H-219 the Air Force 
is ready to provide Members with the 
real numbers and to show us the pic- 
tures. Information we are allowed to 
have access to as Members. Every 
Member of this Chamber, every U.S. 
Senator has a top secret clearance. 
The rest of America does not unless 
they are professionals in the military 
or working on specific top secret 
projects in defense. 

That is one of the most valuable 
things we get the day when we raise 
our hand in this Chamber and swear 
to uphold the Constitution against en- 
emies, domestic and foreign, is that 
top secret clearance. Every one of us. 
You can go a few feet away, right in 
H-219 and see the pictures first hand. 
I do not think you are worthy to sit in 
this Chamber and participate in this 
debate if you will not do this and look 
at the real photographs, some of them 
as recent as March 2 of these Soviet 
rail garrison trains trolling around the 
Soviet Union ready to strike the 
United States if we came to a crisis 
point. 

They have it, we do not. 

Now the Air Force have to be very 
careful of stepping on people's toes 
and getting involved in politics. They 
are very upset at some of the figures 
that have been thrown around. They 
have a right in the name of truth to 
put out accurate figures. 

Here is what they say about the 
chairman’s figures. They say that they 
stand by their cost analysis, these pro- 
fessionals, for deployment of the 
Peacekeeper rail garrison. By the way, 
everybody who calls it MX is using old 
terminology. X means experimental 
and it is not experimental anymore. 
You may not think it keeps the peace, 
I do, but its name is Peacekeeper, not 
MX. 
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It has gone through all 
phases. It is operational. 

Now they say that the total missile 
procurement remains at less than $13 
billion, $12.6 billion; $12.6 billion; this 
is the Air Force, four-star and three- 
star generals, men who have been on 
active duty over 30 years and receive 
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annual efficiency reports that none of 
us gets in this House. 

Some of these professional men get 
an efficiency report several times a 
year. They say Mr. AsPIN’s figure of 
$36.5 billion is incorrect. It is $12.6, 
not $36.5. They say it is obvious from 
his comments that the costs for rail 
garrison and Peacekeeper in Minute- 
men silos have been erroneously added 
together distorting the actual costs. 

But even using the distorted logic it 
is clear that 1,000 Peacekeeper war- 
heads; that is 50 in silos, 50 on the 
rails, costs less than 500 small ICBM's. 

And here are the figures, and I will 
close on this. Life-cycle costs in 1988 
dollars for rail garrison, $12.6. Life- 
cycle costs for small ICBM, $38.2. Cost 
to complete and deploy an additional 
500 Peacekeepers, if we want that for 
that option, $9 billion. Cost to com- 
plete and deploy an additional 500; 
Midgetman, $27 billion. 

Mr. SPRATT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. ALEXANDER]. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding to 
me this time. 

Mr. Chairman, for about 15 years, it 
seems, we, in the Congress and spokes- 
men for the various administrations 
that have served during that period of 
time have debated the question of 
modernization of the ICBM force—15 
years. 

In 1975 I reviewed the satellite pho- 
tographs that were made available to 
me that depicted the Soviets deploying 
their ICBM, characterized as the SS- 
24, now, on railcars. In addressing the 
question of survivability then it made 
sense to me that a defense system 
should have mobility. U.S. bombers 
are mobil. U.S. submarines are mobil. 
The Soviets have successfully demon- 
strated that mobility is essential for 
survivability for missiles. Mr. Chair- 
man, mobility is essential, to surviv- 
ability for U.S. missiles. 

Now I think I heard someone ask 
the question a minute ago: How are we 
going to pay for this system? Afford- 
ability has not been considered by the 
Reagan administration. But the 
answer is that the cost of the MX is 
about $15 billion, whereas the cost of 
the so-called Midgetman is almost 
twice that amount. 

Mr. Chairman, I support a mobile 
basing mode for the ICBM and given 
the choice between the MX and the 
Midgetman I would choose the cheap- 
er of the two systems—the MX. I sup- 
port the Dickinson amendment. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. McCrery]. 

Mr. McCRERY. Mr. Chairman, the 
United States has accumulated a na- 
tional debt of $2.4 trillion. Interest on 
the debt is now the third largest item 
in the Federal budget, and that debt 
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threatens the survival of the United 
States as a great Nation. Congress has 
created the problem, we control the 
purse strings of this country, but in 
Congress lies the solution. 

We all know that in order to get 
spending under control in this coun- 
try, we must at least reduce the 
growth in spending of the massive 
budget areas, including defense. To 
the credit of the Congress, we have 
made it clear to the Department of 
Defense that they will have to partici- 
pate in efforts to get our fiscal house 
in order. And to the credit of our 
armed services, they have developed a 
set of priorities designed to provide 
the best possible defense for our coun- 
try within the reasonable constraints 
imposed upon them by the Congress. 
Among the choices the Air Force has 
made is one designed to bolster the 
land-based leg of the triad. That is, to 
develop the rail garrison Peacekeeper 
system at one-third the cost of the 
other land-based  alternative—the 
Midgetman. To quote General Welch, 
Chief of Staff of the U.S. Air Force, in 
a letter to the esteemed chairman of 
the House Armed Services Committee, 
“Considering the budget levels avail- 
able to the Air Force, the rail garrison 
Peacekeeper is our clear choice.” For 
this House on the one hand to demand 
a reduction in the growth of defense 
spending, and on the other demand 
that the Air Force fund equally two 
programs designed to accomplish the 
same military objective, contrary to 
the clear advice of our military ex- 
perts, is, putting it in its best light, in- 
consistent. 

A vote for both Dickinson amend- 
ments is a vote for a strong national 
defense and fiscal responsibility. 

I respectfully urge their adoption. 

Mr. SPRATT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. TRAFICANT]. 

Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Chairman, 
today we are debating another $15 bil- 
lion for the MX. We have already 
spent $21 billion. The fact is, the 
reason why this debate is taking place 
at all today is we now admit, finally, 
the MX is a sitting duck. 

My colleagues know that recent 
studies have come out, ana they have 
gone even further. They say studies 
show that the MX has a flawed guid- 
ance system. That is nice language 
down here. That means the MX 
cannot fly straight. 

Now imagine this scenario: God 
forbid we would even have to use one. 
We launch one of these great war- 
heads, and it strikes the Pentagon. 
The truth is today we have got a giant, 
drunk turkey flying around the Halls 
of Congress, and it is time we shot it 
down. 

Mr. Chairman, this is pure pork. We 
might as well say under the deregula- 
tion of this President, “Why not give 
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the Air Force to Eastern Air Lines and 
save the money?” 

I said today that really in all serious- 
ness America would be much stronger 
with a vibrant economy than more 
missiles. 

The trouble is, we have got a Presi- 
dent that never met a weapons system 
that he did not like. And we do not 
have enough votes here today to stop 
it. He has got more votes in the House 
of Congress than we do on our side. 
And this drunk turkey is probably 
going to pass. 

My colleagues, Dwight Eisenhower 
warned us. He warned us about that 
military establishment, the tail that 
would wag the dog, and he was so 
right because it is here. 

Mr. Chairman, this is pure pork 
barrel, and the defense industry of 
this country has its grips on Congress, 
and it is squeezing it. Those toilet 
seats at $600, those coffeepots at 
$2,000; that is not a joke. It is happen- 
ing. We are being ripped off. 

I say this $15 billion could complete 
our water transportation system. It 
could fix our bridges and put Ameri- 
cans back to work. Instead of MX on 
railcars, how about high-speed rail sys- 
tems for taxpayers? No, that is pork 
barrel; that is pork. My eye. 

Do my colleagues know what this is? 
This is unadulterated pork, and the 
fattest cats in America are getting the 
harvest, and I say, Shame on us, 
shame on Congress. Vote for Hertel, 
and then take a very good look at 
these other amendments because, if 
Hertel does not fly, we better do some- 
thing else with this pork because that 
is exactly what it is.” 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. STENHOLM]. 

Mr. STENHOLM. Mr. Chairman, 
the MX is the foremost ICBM now in 
existence. During 17 test flights, the 
MX has met or exceeded every per- 
formance and design requirement set. 
Reentry vehicle requirements and fuze 
performance requirements were ex- 
ceeded. MX accuracy has been de- 
scribed as “remarkable” by the Scien- 
tific Advisory Board. The program is 
on schedule and below predicted costs. 
Simply put, the MX is the finest bal- 
listie missile in the world today. 

The accuracy of the missile effec- 
tively threatens the highest value mili- 
tary assets in the Soviet Union and it 
has sufficient range to hit any Soviet 
target. Just as importantly, the un- 
matched throw-weight permits any 
necessary future addition of penetra- 
tion aids should Soviet ballistic missile 
defenses be expanded or improve in 
quality. 

Rail garrison provides the most cost 
effective means of addressing any vul- 
nerability problems confronting our 
land-based missile forces. Its potential 
costs will be but a third of any pro- 
posed small ICBM. It would be over 
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$20 billion cheaper. This is a very sig- 
nificant difference during these times 
of record deficits when we must make 
cuts in all of the Federal budget, in- 
cluding the defense budget. Additional 
funds spent on a more expensive small 
ICBM will mean that there is less 
money to spend on other crucial de- 
fense programs. 

I personally support a full funding 
of the MX because I believe that it is 
the best sysem given the current fiscal 
climate. 

I ask my colleagues to vote for peace 
and security and support adequate 
funding of the MX. 
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Mr. SPRATT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. DELLUMS]. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Chairman, I 
would first like to make this observa- 
tion, that I do not believe that this is 
the way we ought to be doing business. 
I say that to point out that for those 
of us in this body who believe that this 
Nation already has a mobile missile, it 
is on submarines; and second, that we 
do agree with the Scowcroft Commis- 
sion to the extent that they pointed 
out that based upon the synergistic 
effect of our total nuclear arsenal, 
that there really is no need to talk 
about a vulnerable leg of our ICBM’s, 
because the Soviet planners then have 
to look at our capacity to respond with 
the other surviving legs of our nuclear 
triad. 

I say that to make the next point. 
Under normal circumstances, I would 
have risen in support of the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. Row1anp], which seeks to 
strike the Midgetman, but based on 
how the rule has been constructed, the 
so-called King of the Mountain ap- 
proach, there is no way for us in this 
body to be able to oppose both mobile 
missiles. Therefore, a vote in favor of 
the Rowland amendment not only 
strikes Midgetman, but it explicitly 
supports the MX. So it does not give 
us the chance to express ourselves in a 
clear and clean fashion. 

Therefore, trying to walk myself 
through this particular political and 
legislative thicket, Mr. Chairman, 
based upon the shrewd nature of how 
this rule has been constructed, I find 
myself constrained to (A) oppose the 
Rowland amendment; (B) to support 
the amendment offered by my distin- 
guished colleague, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. HERTEL] who seeks to 
strike the rail garrison MX, which I 
think is a very strange weapons 
system, anyway; to oppose Dickinson 
and finally to support the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Mavroutgs]. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, might I in- 
quire of the Chair two things. First of 
all, who has the opportunity to close 
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debate? And second, how much time 
do both sides have remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
Gray of Illinois). The gentleman from 
Arizona [Mr. KYL] has 15 minutes re- 
maining and the gentleman from 
South Carolina (Mr. Spratt] has 10 
minutes remaining. 

Under the rule, the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. SPRATT] uphold- 
ing the committee position will have 
the right to close. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I might consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to re- 
spond to some of the comments that 
have been made here, first of all, to my 
colleague, the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. DELLUMS] who suggests that 
we have missiles on submarines and 
that ought to do the trick. It doesn’t. 
We need a land based leg to our strate- 
gic triad. 

Mr. Detitums cited the Scowcroft 
Commission. I would make two points: 
First of all, the Scowcroft Commission 
did not say that we should not have a 
land-based leg for our three-leg stool 
for strategic defense. 

Second, the Scowcroft Commission 
said that we should have 100—not 50, 
but 100—Peacekeeper missiles. It 
would cost only $3 billion more to ac- 
quire 50 more Peacekeeper missiles. 

I think, though, that the most im- 
portant thing that I can say, is to ask 
a question. 

The question is, what ever happened 
to the concept of pay-as-you-go? When 
I proposed the level of spending for 
SDI that Secretary Carlucci had re- 
quested; namely, $4.5 billion, which 
represented 1% percent of the defense 
budget, I was told by my colleagues 
from the left that it was too expen- 
sive, that we could not afford it, that 
we had to have pay-as-you-go for de- 
fense projects. 

Now we have support for the small 
ICBM, coming largely from the left 
side of the aisle, with the knowledge 
that it will cost approximately $40 bil- 
lion, but seemingly no concern about 
where the money is going to come 
from to pay for this program. 

Mr. MAVROULES. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KYL. I am happy to yield to my 
colleague, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. MAVROULES. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman very much for 
yielding. 

We want to remember, of course, 
that under the amendment which I 
am offering, along with the gentleman 
from Oregon [Mr. AuCorn], that we 
reduce by $400 million the amount of 
the rail garrison account. Therefore, 
we have a reduction of $400 million. 

If we take the overall figures, we are 
well within the figures put forth in 
the budget summit which took place 
last November and last December, so 
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we are well within the goals of the 
budget resolution. 

Mr. KYL. Excuse me, if I could re- 
claim my time on that point, you are 
talking about an annual budget. I am 
talking about a $40-billion life cycle of 
that program. 

Mr. MAVROULES. Let me talk 
about that for a moment. 

Mr. KYL. Will the gentleman please 
be brief in his comments. 

Mr. MAVROULES. I will be brief, 
and if I have any time, I will give it 
back to the gentleman, because this is 
a very important part of the argument 
here. 

The gentleman is throwing around 
arguments here that it is going to cost 
only one-third, versus the small Midg- 
etman missile. If we take the complete 
cost of the MX missile from day one, 
we are talking about $46 billion—$46 
billion compared to $31 billion for the 
Midgetman missile; so I do not know 
where the gentleman is getting the 
figures for one-third of the total cost. 

Mr. KYL. Well, I would like to re- 
claim my time, Mr. Chairman, and 
point out that what the gentleman has 
just stated is totally in error. 

I would like to point out that accord- 
ing to official Air Force figures, the 
cost to develop the rail garrison is $7.4 
billion, If, as I said, we were to acquire 
an additional 50 ICBM’s, that would 
be an additional $3 billion. 

The cost for developing the rail gar- 
rison or the ICBM program to date is 
about $14 billion. To build the whole 
program out would be about $19 bil- 
lion. 

The small ICBM program, again ac- 
cording to the Government, is $27 bil- 
lion if we use 1988 dollars, which of 
course we will not be doing, because it 
is a program that takes time, and it is 
$34 billion in the dollars that will be 
spent at that time. 

Let me just on to point out that a 
factsheet—— 

Mr. MAVROULES. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? The gentle- 
man just said my figures were incor- 
rect. Let me at least defend myself. 

Mr. KYL. They are not, but I want 
to complete my point here. 

If the gentleman is relying upon a 
factsheet distributed by the chairman, 
I gather today, this factsheet is, if not 
in error, highly misleading; and here is 
why. 

It shows the cost of the Midgetman 
at only $21.6 billion. Ah, but if you 
read further and get down to the fine 
print, that is to acquire only 250 war- 
heads. 

So now we have gotten down to com- 
paring apples and oranges, not apples 
and apples. 

If we are talking about a comparable 
number of warheads, then you can 
almost double it and be at the figure 
the Air Force claims to be the right 
figure for the Midgetman, or $34 bil- 
lion. 
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Mr. MAVROULES. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KYL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MAVROULES. If I may defend 
my position, Mr. Chairman, and I ap- 
preciate the kindness the gentleman 
has shown to me, the record will show 
that I stated from day one that the 
MX program, along with the rail garri- 
son and what we expect to buy in mis- 
siles—by the way, you buy one missile, 
you have got to buy two for testing 
and replacement. The gentleman is 
not counting that. We are talking 
about $46 billion. 

That is the only statement that I 
made, and I think that is correct. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, I will dis- 
agree with the gentleman. It is not $46 
billion. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Asprn] in his figure has $36.5 bil- 
lion as the number, which takes the 
program all the way back to the days 
of R&D. In other words, it encom- 
passes every nickel you could ever say 
is related to any kind of ICBM mod- 
ernization. Of course, part of the cost 
was due to piecemealing in this very 
body. The missiles could have been 
produced much less expensively if we 
had authorized the money to do so at 
the appropriate time. 

As I said, again according to the Air 
Force, from this point forward we are 
talking about $7.4 billion as opposed to 
$34 billion. 

Mr. DAVIS of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. KYL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. DAVIS of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I thank the gentleman for yield- 
ing. 

I think the gentleman just made my 
point. My fine chairman has made the 
point of an extravagant amount of dol- 
lars for the Peacekeeper missile that 
has already been spent from day one. 

I think the gentleman is trying to 
make the point that on the Midget- 
man we do not want to make the same 
mistake, to go through $40 billion and 
find out that maybe we did not start 
the right way or go the right way or 
finish the right way, and we are trying 
to correct those earlier decisions. We 
can do it now since that money has 
been committed and is irretrievable. 

Now we have the top side of the 
curve when the production costs of 
the Peacekeeper are less and the rail 
garrison affords us survivability and 
gives us the added flexibility of surviv- 
ability of the system. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to conclude my points first, and if 
I have any time remaining I will be 
happy to yield. 

The gentleman makes the precise ar- 
gument that I was leading into, and it 
is in reponse to my question, where is 
the money going to come from? The 
answer is, we are going to take it out 
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of the rail garrison, which is what I 
expected. Now, we will not get it all 
out of the rail garrison, but to the 
extent we rob that Peter to pay this 
Paul, which is what you are doing, you 
are violating another principle of effi- 
ciency in defense spending by scrap- 
ping a program that basically is ready 
to go now. We have already put all 
this money into it, as the gentleman 
points out, and we are going to dump 
it down the drain over a program that 
we might be able to get the funding 
for sometime in the future, if all our 
colleagues on this side of the aisle as 
well as some over there are willing to 
devote another $34 billion to the pro- 
gram in the future, a very question- 
able proposition in view of the fact 
that all we get from day one when we 
started debating the defense budget is, 
“Well, we can't afford this program, 
we can’t afford that program. We have 
to pay as you go.” 

We are not worrying about spending 
$34 billion on the small ICBM, but we 
just worried a whole lot about another 
$800 million for the SDI Program. 

So to conclude my first point, I 
think it is a little bit hypocritical, I 
guess I would say, to argue on the one 
hand that for one program we have 
got to watch every penny and pay as 
you go for the program, but on this 
$40 billion program, 10 times as costly, 
well, we will find it somewhere. 

I would like to conclude with three 
other points before I yield. 

This time the objections to the rail 
garrison are not really monetary, as 
they have been in past programs. Now 
we hear that maybe it is vulnerable, 
perhaps to sabotage. 

I have three quick responses to that. 
First of all, many of those same objec- 
tions apply to the small ICBM, and I 
think we recognize that. 

Second, many of those objections 
are overcome if you understand the 
briefing that is supplied, unfortunate- 
ly too much of it of a classified nature. 

Third, and I would reiterate what 
my colleague, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Dornan] said, there 
are briefings available today and there 
is a very detailed 6-hour classified 
briefing available for any Member of 
this body who wishes to take advan- 
tage of it, which addresses that precise 
question. 

I challenge my colleague to take ad- 
vantage of that 6-hour briefing and 
then say that you still conclude that 
the system is too subject to sabotage. 

In other words, I believe these ques- 
tions have been answered. 

Moreover, as someone from this side 
of the aisle pointed out, the Soviets 
have both capabilities. They have got 
a rail-based and a truck-based capabil- 
ity and because of problems with clas- 
sification we cannot really discuss ex- 
actly how capable those two systems 
are. 
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Mr. HERTEL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KYL. I will yield to the gentle- 
man for about 20 seconds. 

Mr. HERTEL. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

All the proponents of the MX rail 
garrison have pointed out that the So- 
viets have their trains with their mis- 
siles operating continuously. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. KYL. I did not say operating 
continuously. 

Mr. HERTEL. Operating at a very 
regular rate. 

Mr. KYL. This gets into things we 
cannot discuss. 

Mr. HERTEL. But we can discuss 
the fact what we should do with our 
system. Does the gentleman think we 
should have our system operating on a 
very regular basis, these MX missiles? 

Mr. KYL. No, I do not. This is why I 
support the rail garrison mode, which 
is a mode which will permit us on 
warning to disseminate the missiles 
into a system which is not subject to 
attack. 

Mr. HERTEL. Four hours? 

Mr. KYL. Well, if the gentleman 
would like to get into the briefings, it 
depends on where you are and what 
you are doing; some less than 4 hours, 
some more than 4 hours. 

Mr. HERTEL. Well, these things are 
not classified that we discussing right 
here. 

Mr. KYL. Well, as to the time it 
would take to get a certain number of 
missiles out, I am not certain that we 
can get into that discussion. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to re- 
claim my time and get on to another 
point, and that is the suggestion 
maybe the public would not be sup- 
portive of a system that uses our rail 
system. 
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Mr. HERTEL. The gentleman has 
made my point. 

Mr. KYL. It is instructive to note 
that on hearings conducted from 
March 15 through April 25 on environ- 
mental scoping, 11 such hearings were 
held, I believe, and interestingly 
enough the public has been very sup- 
portive of this concept. I think we will 
find the public will support this pro- 
gram. 

A final point that I would like to 
make is that I believe that supporting 
both the small ICBM and the rail gar- 
rison program at this time will also 
help us in our arms control negotia- 
tions. We have demonstrated before 
that when we take the position with 
the Soviets that we are very serious 
about doing something, they become 
very serious. Until we are serious, they 
are not serious. If we want to unilater- 
ally negotiate our advantages away on 
the floor of the House of Representa- 
tives rather than trying to get some 
quid pro quo from the Soviets, then we 
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can support these amendments to 
reduce the funding levels to the point 
where the programs are not worth- 
while. I suggest that the expenditure 
of relatively small amounts of money 
in this year’s budget will enhance our 
opportunities at Geneva. 

I know that there are other speakers 
who wish to address these questions, 
so in the limited time available to me I 
will conclude by making the point that 
this is not the time to further reduce 
the expenditures for the rail garrison 
program. The Dickinson amendment 
that calls for $650 million is the right 
amendment. That is the right level of 
spending to move forward with the 
rail garrison at this point. 

With respect to the small ICBM, I 
have no objection to the $200 million. 
I suppose I do not even have objection 
to $350 million because I think both 
systems are worthwhile systems. But I 
would not want to be supporting one 
at the expense of the other. 

Unfortunately, I am of the opinion 
that too many of my colleagues are 
supportive of the small ICBM at the 
expense of rail garrison for the rea- 
sons pointed out by my colleague the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Davis]. 
That would be a grave error in terms 
of strategic defense and for the econo- 
my of the country. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. SPRATT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, briefly let me make 
two clarifications. First of all, the gen- 
tleman referred to a factsheet handed 
out by the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Asrın] that refers to the AF-2RV 
system. That system which is estimat- 
ed to cost $21.6 billion is based on an 
internal Air Force estimate for 250 
Midgetmen, but it has 2 MARK-12A 
reentry vehicles, with 2 warheads 
each; sO on a warhead-for-warhead 
basis, there is comparability with the 
MX. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to 
the gentleman from Oregon (Mr. 
AuCorn]. 

Mr. AUCOIN. Mr. Chairman, can we 
talk for just a moment about what mo- 
bility is all about? Mobility has impor- 
tance militarily only if it produces a 
survivable missile. 

The rail garrisoned MX is mobile— 
but it is not survivable because it takes 
4 hours to get those missiles out of 
their garages and onto the railroad 
tracks and then dispersed far enough 
to be safe from an incoming Soviet 
missile attack. Four hours. 

But, Mr. Chairman, how long does it 
take for a Soviet missile attack to 
arrive? 

Fifteen minutes. 

So the rail garrison MX is a weapons 
system that is vulnerable not at the 
time of deployment, but at the time of 
conception. 
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Rail garrison MX advocates also fail 
to point out there is no known defense 
to sabotage, the simple fact of, for ex- 
ample, tearing up the railroad tracks 
at the choke points in the rail disposal 
network. 

The gentleman from Arizona [Mr. 
KYL] talks about cost effectiveness. 
The Midgetman, which is mobile, does 
cost more, but its dispersability is fast 
enough to allow it to survive an incom- 
ing attack. 

We have to talk cost effectiveness in 
terms of value. A low-cost missile that 
does not produce value, or survivabil- 
ity, produces nothing but a Soviet 
target rather than a credible deterrent 
and is not a bargain at all. It is not 
cost effective. 

Midgetman may incrementally cost 
more but because it is survivable, it is 
a bargain. 

The MX is no bargain. It is a pig in a 
poke, it is vulnerable, and it ought to 
be defeated. That is why I support the 
Hertel amendment, and I support the 
Mavroules-AuCoin amendment. 

Mr. SPRATT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 2½ minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the key index we are 
talking about here today is the cost 
per survivable warhead. Our land- 
based missiles are vulnerable because 
they are in stationary silos, they are 
vulnerable to the SS-18, the SS-19, 
and maybe the SS-N-23. What we are 
choosing today is between the rail 
mobile MX and the rail mobile Midg- 
etman. We are choosing from recom- 
mendations that have been laid before 
us by the Scowcroft Commission. This 
is not something that we came up with 
on our own, 

Mr. Chairman, there is an emerging 
threat that we have not discussed 
today, and it is not the SS-18 or the 
SS-N-23. It is a projected threat to 
our missile systems that we talked 
about yesterday, and that is strategic 
defense. 

There is another reason that the 
Midgetman system is more vulnerable 
and therefore is a better system, and 
that is because it can survive in a de- 
fensive environment. 

The amendment is really a test of 
the sincerity and consistency of those 
who believe that in the next decade we 
and our adversaries may indeed have 
deployed strategic defense systems. 
The best response to strategic de- 
fenses, to boost phase interceptors and 
postboost phase interceptors, is to cut 
down the operating time for the boost 
and for the postboost phases. This 
system, a single-warhead system, car- 
ries the capability of reducing these 
phases to a far greater extent than the 
MX missile at 190,000 pounds, with 10 
warheads. In the postboost phase 
alone, this system can probably off- 
load its reentry vehicles in 1 to 1% 
minutes. The actual number is classi- 
fied, but there are estimates recently 
published by Lawrence Livermore Lab- 
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oratory, to the effect that our systems 
can offload RV’s somewhere around at 
45 seconds. Again that is an estimated 
number. I am not revealing anything 
classified. 

This Midgetman system with two 
warheads would offload its RV’s in 45 
seconds to 1% minutes, as opposed to 
possibly 7 minutes for the postboost 
phase of an MX missile. That makes 
the Midgetman superior not only be- 
cause of its mobility and the fact that 
it presents 250 missiles to target in the 
postboost phase, but also because in 
the postboost phase, its offload and its 
RV’s faster. Therefore, the Midget- 
man is much more survivable in the 
world that some project toward the 
end of the next decade, when strategic 
defenses may be factored into the stra- 
tegic equation. 

This is another reason to vote for 
the Mavroules amendment and sup- 
port the Midgetman. U.S. mobility, 
and dispersion will not only make it 
more survivable versus the SS-18 and 
SS-19; but against boost and postboost 
intercepts, it will present more targets 
and less time for attack. It is a system 
which can survive not just against 
today's threat by counterforce mis- 
siles, but also against tomorrow's 
threat of strategic defenses. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1%, 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. STRATTON]. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, we 
have all been intrigued with the way 
in which the Defense bill has been 
argued in these last few weeks, and it 
has been really a debating society and 
a remarkable type of thing. I think we 
ought probably to consider it again an- 
other year. But what we should be 
doing today now is putting into the 
Defense bill what we actually need for 
our own protection. 

The idea of the MX was to be a de- 
fense against the Soviets SS-18's 
against the SS-19, but we have failed 
to realize we are competing against 
both the SS-18 and the SS-19. And we 
have been also talking about old silos, 
but today have something that is 
really new. We have seen a system 
that the Soviets themselves have de- 
veloped is obviously more effective 
than the old silos. This is what we 
should be focusing on. And I think we 
ought to carry out the rail garrison, I 
refer to the mode. It was a proposal of 
Secretary Weinberger, and I think it is 
a good idea. 

We should embrace it. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself my remaining 30 seconds. 

First, I concur in the remarks of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. STRAT- 
ton]. Second, I would suggest that we 
still have not gotten the answer to the 
question I previously asked; we have 
still not heard where we are going to 
get the Midgetman money from. We 
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cannot pay for it on the back of the 
Peacekeeper. There is not enough 
money there. 

Third, we are too selective when we 
say the small ICBM is required by the 
findings of the Scowcroft Commission. 
I agree and I am all for the small 
ICBM if we can pay for it, but we are 
being too selective when we do not 
also note that the Scowcroft Commis- 
sion called for 100 Peacekeepers. 

My point is, Mr. Chairman, this is 
not the time to sacrifice the rail garri- 
son program. It is time to go forward 
with that at the funding level of $650 
million as called for in the Dickinson 
amendment. 

Mr. SPRATT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Mavroutes] for the 
purpose of closing our debate. 

Mr. MAVROULES. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman from South 
Carolina for yielding me this time. 

On the pay-as-you-go issue, and it 
has been mentioned a number of times 
here today, I commend the gentleman 
from Arizona (Mr. KYL] for bringing it 
up. I would ask the gentleman to re- 
member back a number of years ago 
before either he or my friend the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Davis] were 
here, an amendment was put forth by 
Congressman MILLER from California 
that we pay as we go in all areas, and 
it was the Republican side that turned 
it down. 

If the gentleman wants to point fin- 
gers, start pointing. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, would the 
gentleman from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. MAVROULES. I yield to the 
gentleman from Arizona. 

Mr. KYL. I simply want to clarify 
that I am not pointing fingers. I hope 
the gentleman from Massachusetts re- 
alizes that. 

Mr. MAVROULES. I say to the gen- 
tleman, I realize that. 

Mr. KYL. I am simply saying that if 
it is fair to argue with respect to an 
amendment that was going to cost 
$800 million on the SDI, that that 
should be paid for as we go, that it 
would then only be fair to ask the 
same question of an almost $40 billion 
program, 

Mr. MAVROULES. Mr. Chairman, 
reclaiming my time, I think it is a fair 
question and I tried to give the gentle- 
man from Arizona a response, that 
something had taken place here 5 or 6 
years ago. Unfortunately at that time 
the gentleman from Arizona was not 
here so, therefore, he is not accounta- 
ble. 

The gentleman from Arizona talked 
about the Presidential candidates. It 
has been mentioned here that the two 
Democrats running for the Democrat- 
ic nomination, and apparently Vice 
President Busu, are not for the Midg- 
etman. Let me say to my colleagues, 
President Reagan was not for the rail 
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garrison back in 1980 when he was 
kicking the hide off Jimmy Carter all 
over the west coast, but President 
Reagan has come around, I think what 
we have to do here as a body, is to 
demonstrate that we have the leader- 
ship qualities, and I think we can 
direct the next administration hope- 
fully in the right direction. 

Mr. Chairman, I hear this talk about 
Weinberger this and Weinberger that. 
It was Secretary Weinberger who 
came before the Committee on Armed 
Services back about a year and a half 
ago and said to us, those of my col- 
leagues who were serving in the Con- 
gress at that time, and made an in- 
credible statement. He said, “You 
would be amazed at what we have 
done in hardening of the silos for the 
purposes of the MX missiles which are 
going into the Minuteman [II silos. 
You would be amazed at what we have 
done with the technology, and it is 
going to work.” 

The question I ask now, of course, is 
what has happened to the hardening 
of the silos? Why are we running away 
from that and suddenly we come up 
with a new rail garrison position? 

The other point which I think is ex- 
tremely important, and we ought to 
lay it out, is that there is not a Demo- 
crat and for that matter a Republican 
who does not believe we need a good 
triad position. We do have the qualita- 
tive edge in my judgment and I think 
in the judgment of everyone including 
the military, and the Department of 
Defense as a whole. We have qualita- 
tive edges on the ocean, and under the 
surface of the ocean. 
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We certainly have qualitative edges 
in the air with the new technologies. 
We have the B-1 bomber, we have the 
B-2, we have amazing programs going 
on in areas which we cannot discuss. 
The one area that we have to improve 
upon is the area of the land-based mis- 
sile. 

The point is that Members talk 
about experts on this issue, well, I 
think one of the great experts of our 
time, was the former Secretary of 
State, Mr. Henry Kissinger, when he 
stated only a week ago in the Wash- 
ington Post. “The wisest course would 
be to develop a new single-warhead 
missile to combine the advantages for 
discriminating targeting and dispersal 
for survivability. It could be placed 
into a silo or preferably be made 
mobile or both.” 

Let me bring everyone up to date on 
some of the problems we are having 
with MX missiles. Forty percent, forty 
percent of the current MX’s based in 
silos are not on alert because of lack of 
guidance systems, 40 percent. Incredi- 
ble. Only 23 of the 38 MX’s currently 
in silos have guidance systems. At the 
present time we are at least nine sys- 
tems short of achieving the recovery 
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plan to meet full operational capabil- 
ity of 50 MX’s on alert in December 
1988. 

If Members think we are talking 
about an incredible program, that is 
an incredible problem that we should 
be paying attention to, and this expe- 
rience strongly suggests the rail garri- 
son MX should be slowed down, slow it 
down, notwithstanding the Air Force’s 
argument that we should proceed on a 
concurrent basis with rail garrison be- 
cause it builds on existing technology. 
That is the very same argument we 
heard on the B-1B bomber, and the 
experience with the current MX Pro- 
gram underscores one point that the 
rail garrison should be slowed down. 

A vote for the Mavroules amend- 
ment will be a vote in the right direc- 
tion. 

The debate over ICBM survivability 
has been clouded by this administra- 
tion, and it is time to clear the air. 
This administration would have us be- 
lieve that after discarding more than 
30 basing schemes for the multiwar- 
head, first-strike MX, this rail-mobile 
proposal is something that we should 
embrace. However, because of many 
fundamental flaws inherent in this 
scheme, it is painfully apparent that 
the rail-mobile plan should have never 
left the drawing board. 

Not only would these trains be vul- 
nerable to a sudden Soviet attack, but 
there is also no way to protect the 
180,000 miles of track proposed for 
this scheme. Protecting every railway 
line, switch, tunnel, and junction from 
destruction by determined persons 
would be either impracticable or im- 
possible. In addition, when based in 
garrison, these MX trains would be 
more vulnerable to Soviet warheads 
than they are sitting in the ground 
today. That’s correct, I said more vul- 
nerable. 

The rail garrison would offer no pro- 
tection against a direct hit. Further- 
more, it would take only a minor bar- 
rage of the Nation’s rail lines to stop 
the MX trains in their tracks. Some 
have estimated that it would take but 
one-half of the Soviet SS-18 ICBM 
force to wipe out the rail garrison 
completely. 

As many of you know, Pentagon offi- 
cials have openly admitted that this 
system is vulnerable to a Soviet attack 
within 4 to 5 hours of dispersing the 
trains. In a crisis situation, time is one 
of the most valuable commodities. 
Under the rail garrison plan, there- 
fore, we are put at a distinct disadvan- 
tage in dealing with a terrifying situa- 
tion. 

This fundamental flaw in the rail 
garrison scheme puts us in a “use em 
or lose em“ situation when the MX 
trains are dispersed. 

You and I know that these trains 
would be set in motion on any indica- 
tion of a threat. However, because of 
their vulnerability for 4 to 5 hours 
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after dispersal, it is highly likely that, 
in this deadly equation, dispersion 
equals launch. 

In the early 1960's, rail mobile de- 
ployment was looked at as a possible 
option for Minuteman but was reject- 
ed because of the public interface 
problem. As the chairman of my com- 
mittee and correctly noted, public op- 
position to MX trains trundling 
through their communities promises 
to be strong. 

This system needs to be scaled back; 
it should be recognized for its medioc- 
rity and sent back to the drawing 
board. 

We should be doing as much as pos- 
sible to promote second-strike surviv- 
able systems such as the small ICBM, 
or Midgetman missile. In stark con- 
trast to the soft and slow rail garrison, 
the Midgetman is survivable in a 
matter of minutes, not hours. 

Many of my colleagues have ac- 
knowledged the aforementioned at- 
tributes of the Midgetman, but have 
labeled cost as a drawback. First, when 
compared to other major programs 
such as the advanced technology 
bomber, the advanced tactical fighter, 
and the advanced tactical aircraft, the 
cost of the Midgetman is well within 
reason. 

Second, many of us are familiar with 
the tire commercial that sells its prod- 
uct by proclaiming “because there is a 
lot riding on your tires.” Well, the 
lives of the American people are riding 
on this issue. Let’s not confuse the 
goal: we need a survivable ICBM force, 
and the Midgetman would go a long 
way toward that goal. 

Make no mistake my friends, if we 
decide to adopt the rail-mobile system 
at the expense of the Midgetman, we 
are going to end up with 100 MX mis- 
siles. The 50 MX cap that we worked 
hard to put in place would be nullified, 
and the genie will have been let out of 
the bottle. 

Please join me in moving the ques- 
tion of ICBM survivability in the right 
direction. 


[From the Washington Post] 
START: A DANGEROUS RUSH FOR AGREEMENT 
(By Henry Kissinger) 


President Reagan has stated that he 
hopes the START agreement to reduce U.S. 
and Soviet strategic forces by 50 percent 
will be completed in time for the summit at 
the end of May. There has been astonish- 
ingly little debate about the impact of such 
an agreement on strategy, verifiability and 
foreign policy. A pause in the rush to agree- 
ment is needed to permit a national debate 
while the treaty can still be reshaped. It is 
essential also to insure that Congress will 
fund the measures that will be necessary to 
ensure the survivability and strategic effec- 
tiveness of America’s nuclear deterrent 
under START conditions. Before America 
makes another arms control deal with the 
Soviet Union, it must make a deal with 
itself. 

For START is being negotiated in a con- 
ceptual vacuum. The United States has not 
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yet decided—or at least has not put for- 
ward—what strategie forces it proposes to 
deploy under the START ceiling of 4,900 
warheads in 1,600 missiles and 1,100 nuclear 
weapons on aircraft. Or how it plans to 
verify Soviet observance of these limits. Yet 
the relative capability of U.S. strategic 
forces—or the perception of it—has been the 
key element in Western security policy for 
the entire postwar period. 

Still, common sense permits certain pro- 
jections. The United States will almost cer- 
tainly opt to retain 18 submarines out of the 
current 36, down from 41 in the 1970s. Since 
each Trident submarine has 24 missiles 
counted as having eight warheads each, this 
would place 3,456 warheads on submarines 
and leave 1,444 warheads to be distributed 
among land-based missiles. 

When the number of submarines is cut so 
drastically while the agreement leaves 
Soviet antisubmarine forces free to grow 
and modernize, the vulnerability of the U.S. 
residual submarine force must inevitably in- 
crease. This would be especially true were a 
technological breakthrough to occur in anti- 
submarine warfare. 

The situation with respect to land-based 
missiles is more precarious still. The Wash- 
ington summit agreement reduces Soviet 
heavy missile warheads from 3,080 to 1,540. 
Though this is lauded as a great achieve- 
ment, any serious analysis shows that the 
survivability of the U.S. land-based force 
after the proposed reduction can be main- 
tained at present levels only by a major— 
and expensive—modernization program. 
And the present level of vulnerability al- 
ready is considered dangerous by most ex- 
perts. 

U.S. land-based missiles now consist of 
2,000 warheads on three types of missiles: 
500 highly accurate warheads on 50 MX 
missiles; 1,500 reasonably accurate warheads 
on 500 Minuteman III missiles and 500 inac- 
curate large warheads on Minuteman II 
single-warhead missiles—the oldest in the 
U.S. arsenal. 

Retaining the most accurate and modern 
weapons—the MX and Minuteman III—and 
scrapping the Minuteman II would be most 
cost effective and most consistent with a 
strategy of sparing civilian populations and 
concentrating on military targets. However, 
it would also produce the most vulnerable 
U.S. deployment. Indeed, such a START 
scheme would actually worsen the vulner- 
ability of American silos. Today the Soviet 
Union has 3,080 SS-18 warheads aimed at 
1,000 U.S. silos. After START, assuming the 
United States retains its most effective 
weapons, the Soviets would have 1,540 war- 
heads aimed at 364 silos, thereby raising the 
ratio of warheads to silos from 3.08:1 to 
4.2:1. It is hard to argue that such a result 
would be a contribution to “stability.” 

The cheapest way to maintain the existing 
ratio of Soviet warheads to U.S. missiles 
would be to disperse U.S. targets by replac- 
ing a number of Minuteman IIIs with three 
warheads for a three times larger number of 
Minuteman IIs with single warheads. The 
disadvantage is that Minuteman IIs have 
relatively poor accuracies. They are most 
useful for a strategy of civilian devastation 
and least suitable for a strategy concentrat- 
ing on military targets. 

The wisest course would be to develop a 
new single-warhead missile to combine the 
advantages for discriminating targeting and 
dispersal for survivability. It could be placed 
into a silo or preferably be made mobile or 
both. But the best course is also the most 
expensive. 
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But no agreement on the composition of 
the strategic forces exists either within the 
executive branch or between the adminis- 
tration and Congress. For budgetary reasons 
the administration has all but shelved the 
Midgetman, the proposed single-warhead 
mobile missile. The Senate Armed Services 
Committee has approved a mobile Minute- 
man III; the House Armed Services Commit- 
tee has opted for the Midgetman in princi- 
ple but allocated insufficient funds. There 
are drawing board schemes to reduce the 
number of missiles on Trident submarines 
from 24 to 16, thus increasing the number 
of submarines by a third and complicating 
the tasks of Soviet antisubmarine warfare. 
But nobody has advanced a concept for how 
to pay for the additional submarines. 

The administration therefore needs to 
make sure that Congress will in fact fund 
the necessary programs. At a minimum, 
there should be an _ executive-legislative 
summit in which the administration out- 
lines how it proposes to compose post- 
START U.S. strategic forces and congres- 
sional leaders agree to fund the programs 
needed to improve their survivability. 

A pause in the rush to agreement also 
would permit closer examination of verifica- 
tion in the crucible of the realities that 
would be created by the new agreement. 

A verification system would have to be 
able to determine whether the permitted 
numbers of 6,000 warheads and 1,600 mis- 
siles have been exceeded. 

I know of no expert who believes that the 
margin of error with respect to counting the 
number of mobile intercontinental missiles 
can be smaller than 25 percent. Yet the two 
newest Soviet missiles are mobile: the SS-25 
is land mobile and the SS-24 is rail mobile. 

The problem of counting Soviet missiles 
produced but never deployed is even more 
intractable. In the negotiations for the re- 
cently concluded INF agreement, the Soviet 
Union revealed that it had produced 50 per- 
cent more medium-range weapons than it 
had deployed. In START, unlike INF, the 
production lines for strategic weapons 
would remain open. 

If verification of the total number of mis- 
siles is difficult, determining the number of 
warheads could turn into a nightmare. Since 
it is impossible to establish from a satellite 
how many reentry vehicles a missile carries, 
certain mechanical “counting rules” have 
been established over the years. Every mul- 
tiple-warhead missile was assumed to have 
the maximum number of reentry vehicles 
that had been tested on that missile even if 
it carried fewer reentry vehicles when actu- 
ally deployed. 

The Washington summit jettisoned that 
principle. America’s new submarine- 
launched missile, the D-5, has been tested 
with 10 warheads. Nevertheless, to maintain 
a minimum number of submarines the 
United States chose to equip each D-5 mis- 
sile with eight reentry vehicles. In return 
the Soviets were permitted to count the re- 
entry vehicles on their submarine-launched 
missile, the SSN-23, at four, even though it 
had been tested in an 8-to-10-warhead ver- 
sion. Similar discrepancies exist with re- 
spect to the Soviet heavy ICBM, the SS-18. 
The number of reentry vehicles assigned to 
missiles has become a subject of negotia- 
tion, not of verifiable testing data. 

Complex schemes—probably too complex 
for day-to-day use—for the on-site inspec- 
tion of deployed warheads are being dis- 
cussed, bul no arrangement could prevent 
the Soviet Union from producing warheads 
with the largest number of reentry vehicles 
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already tested, stockpiling them and install- 
ing them in times of crisis or perhaps even 
between the inspections. We must take care 
lest on-site inspection works more to tran- 
quilize than to reassure. 

Before an agreement is signed, the public 
and Congress need to understand precisely 
the scope and limits of verification. A 
number of questions must be answered, 
such as: 

(a) What confidence do we have in the 
verification scheme for limitation subject to 
the START agreement? 

(b) What is the cumulative risk if the veri- 
fication system is under stress and not car- 
ried out under ideal laboratory conditions? 

(c) By how much and in what ways does 
on-site inspection improve on national tech- 
nical means, such as satellites? 

(d) How will the verification system be in- 
tegrated into American decision-making at 
the highest levels? 

(e) What is the United States prepared to 
do in case of violations? 

(f) What level of violation would threaten 
free-world security and why? 

In the end the START process will mark 
another major step away from the deterrent 
strategy pursued for the entire postwar 
period. It will be another step toward strip- 
ping away the legitimacy of nuclear weap- 
ons without linking that process to the vital 
need to reduce the conventional arms threat 
either by building conventional forces or via 
conventional arms control. The growth of 
Soviet strategic forces in the mid-'70s coin- 
cided with making nuclear strategy a domes- 
tic issue in most democracies. As a result 
Western nuclear strategy has progressively 
become separated from rational objectives. 
Accurate warheads and missile defenses 
have all been vilified; mass destruction of ci- 
vilian targets has been emphasized as if 
only the prospect of a holocaust would pre- 
serve peace. These evasions leave the de- 
mocracies increasingly suspended between 
Armageddon and surrender. The prospective 
START agreement will inevitably exacer- 
bate this incoherence, accelerating abdica- 
tion from the weapons on which Western 
strategy is based without producing an al- 
ternative. 

It is self-evident that the dismantling of 
American medium-range weapons in 
Europe, followed by a 50 percent cut in the 
strategic forces of the United States, must 
have some impact on Western strategy. 
What targets that once were covered will be 
left unattended under the new agreement? 
What happens to the four submarines as- 
signed” to the North Atlantic Treaty Orga- 
nization when the total number of subma- 
rines on station in the Atlantic has shrunk 
to around six? How does NATO visualize the 
relationship between nuclear and conven- 
tional defense in both strategy and arms 
control? How do we propose to link these 
processes? 

One way to improve the survivability of 
strategic forces would be to build a strategic 
defense at least for missile sites. Yet in 
order to achieve START the administration 
has agreed to a nine-year deployment ban 
extending into a third presidential term 
after the Reagan administration. It is in the 
process of agreeing to unspecified restric- 
tions on testing. If history is any guide, 
these restrictions are likely to atrophy the 
program, since no deployment ban or test- 
ing restrictions have ever been abandoned 
by the United States. If the administration 
is willing to accept that outcome, it should 
obtain a higher price, for example, scrap- 
ping all the Soviet heavy missiles. If, howev- 
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er, the administration seriously intends to 
proceed with the Strategic Defense Initia- 
tive, it should put before an executive-legis- 
lative summit a strategic rationale and a 
program and budget levels for the next 
decade. If it fudges the issue, it will inherit 
the disadvantages of every course of action: 
de facto abandonment of SDI for no equiva- 
lent concession. 

“Reductions” and “ending the nuclear 
threat" have become catchwords in the do- 
mestic debate of all NATO countries. But 
the Western alliance requires a strategy, not 
a slogan. START should not proceed fur- 
ther until the American people and our 
allies have been told with some precision 
where this process is leading. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
Gray of Illinois). All time has expired. 

It is now in order to consider the 
amendments relating to ballistic mis- 
siles printed in section 1 of House 
Report 100-590, by, and if offered by, 
the following Members or their desig- 
nees, which shall be considered in the 
following order only: 

(A) Representative DICKINSON; 

(B) Representative HERTEL; 

(C) Representative DICKINSON; and 

(D) Representative MAVROULES. 

If more than one amendment is 
adopted, only the last such amend- 
ment which is adopted shall be consid- 
ered as finally adopted and reported 
back to the House. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ROWLAND OF 

CONNECTICUT 

Mr. ROWLAND of Connecticut. Mr. 
Chairman, pursuant to the rule, I 
offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Is 
the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
ROWLAND] the designee of the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. DICKINSON]? 

Mr. ROWLAND of Connecticut. Mr. 
Chairman, yes, i am. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the amendment. 

The text of the amendment is as fol- 
lows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Row anp of 
Connecticut: At the end of part A of title II 
of division A (page 19, after line 11), insert 
the following new section: 


SEC. 206. FUNDING FOR ICBM MODERNIZATION 
PROGRAMS, 


Of the amount provided in section 201 for 


the Air Force, no funds are available for the. 


Small Intercontinental Ballistic Missile 


(SICBM) program. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. 
Under the rule, the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. RowLANůUõ]! will be 
recognized for 5 minutes and a 
Member in opposition will be recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

MODIFICATION TO AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. 
ROWLAND OF CONNECTICUT 

Mr. ROWLAND of Connecticut. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
modify my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the amendment, as 
modified. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment as modified, offered by Mr. 
Rowan of Connecticut. At the end of part 
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A of title II of division A, page 19, after line 

11, insert the following new section: 

SEC. 206. DENIAL OF FUNDING FOR SMALL ICBM 
PROGRAM. 


None of the amount provided in section 
201 for the Air Force is available for the 
Small Intercontinental Ballistic Missile 
(SICBM) program. The amount provided in 
section 201 for the Air Force is hereby re- 
duced by $500,000,000. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request for the 
modification by the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
amendment is considered as modified. 

The gentleman from Connecticut 
[Mr. Row.anp] is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. ROWLAND of Connecticut. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 1 minute to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. STRAT- 
TON], the distinguished chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Procurement 
and Military Nuclear Systems of the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
join the gentleman from Connecticut 
that we ought not to have the small 
mobile missile. It is too expensive. It 
does not do the job, and we ought to 
go instead to the rail garrison as fast 
as we can. 

Mr. ROWLAND of Connecticut. Mr. 
Chairman, I reserve the balance of my 
time. 

Mr. SPRATT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Spratt] is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. SPRATT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1% minutes to the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Dicks]. 

Mr. DICKS. Mr. Chairman, I think 
this would be a very dangerous step to 
kill all funding for the Midgetman 
Program. Much has been made of the 
Scowcroft Commission recommenda- 
tions. 

Let me tell you what they said in De- 
cember 1987 when Brent Scowcroft 
wrote a letter to the chairman of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee. He 

“was asked the question about making 
a judgment between Midgetman and 
rail mobile MX, and the general said: 

We would stress, once again, that it is vital 
for the Nation's security that we have un- 
derway a program for long-term ICBM sur- 
vivability to hedge against long-term vulner- 
ability of our forces. While there are several 
possible approaches to the fulfillment of 
this compelling need, the small mobile 
ICBM is currently the most promising. In 
that respect, the rail garrison basing for 
MX. while possessing attractive features, is 
not a substitute for the small mobile ICBM 
inasmuch as it requires significant warning 
time to achieve survivability. 

If we go with the amendment of the 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
ROWLAND] we will then have killed the 
Midgetman Program. We would then 
be faced with a cap here in the House 
on 50 MX’s, and the result would be 
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that we would have in place no ICBM 
modernization program. I do not be- 
lieve this House is going to take the 
cap of MX and, therefore, we would be 
making a very serious mistake in kill- 
ing Midgetman. 

Let us keep both of these programs 
alive. Let us let the next President 
make a recommendation to Congress 
on this issue. Let us defeat the Row- 
land amendment. 

Mr. ROWLAND of Connecticut. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 2 minutes. 

I would like to follow up on a few 
points which have been made during 
the last 90 minutes of debate we have 
had on this issue. 

Indeed, these are tough economic 
times. I think many of us on both 
sides of the aisle have tried to make 
good decisions with regard to SDI and 
many of the other missile systems and 
programs we have talked about 
throughout the week. 

The fact of the matter is that we 
should not allow an option for the 
next administration, because by all ac- 
counts Mr. Dukakis, Mr. Jackson, and 
Mr. Bus, candidates for office next 
year, would all scrap the Midgetman 
system. To spend $200 million or $500 
million or $600 million to allow an 
option makes no sense whatsoever. We 
have got to make a decision which 
system we are going to stick with. 

The total cost of the Midgetman is 
at least $40 billion. The Pentagon, the 
Air Force, Democrats, Republicans, 
conservatives, liberals all agree that 
we cannot afford both systems. 

I would agree with the gentleman 
that the most difficult position we 
could be in is if we eliminated the 
Midgetman and the MX rail garrison. 

I would encourage Members on both 
sides of the aisle to support the Dick- 
inson amendment in case this particu- 
lar legislation does not pass. 

Mr. SPRATT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Flori- 
da [Mr. BENNETT]. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
have given a lot of thought to this 
matter as it has been before our com- 
mittee many, many times. 

It seems to me the Rowland amend- 
ment is a mistake, because it makes a 
decision not to do anything about the 
Midgetman at all, and as I look at 
these various other amendments here, 
I come down in favor of the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts (Mr. MavrouLes] and the 
AuCoin amendment. This seems to be 
the most logical thing, because if we 
pass that amendment, we will be pass- 
ing an amendment which will allow us 
to be evenhanded between these two 
competing concerns. 

My own feeling about the MX would 
be that if the MX were really in fact 
mobile and in a secure manner, I 
might buy that, because it is cheaper. 
Unfortunately, the decision has appar- 
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ently been made in the Pentagon that 
there is no way to put it on ordinary 
highways and railways which I think 
is feasible; but as long as they think 
that is not feasible, it seems to me the 
MX garrison is a mistake. 

Mr. ROWLAND of Connecticut. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield back the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. SPRATT. Mr. Chairman, I 
simply want to add to the debate some 
information which I do not believe yet 
has been brought forth, and that is 
that substantial funds have been pro- 
vided for the exploration and engi- 
neering of the rail mobile garrison de- 
ployment for the Peacekeeper missile. 
First, we have provided moneys to ex- 
plore alternative basing modes for the 
MX or the Peacekeeper in prior fiscal 
years. 
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Of that money, $120 million was pro- 
vided for exploring the engineering 
feasibility of this rail mobile garrison 
system. 

Last year we provided $350 million 
more for rail-mobile basing. If today 
we adopt and approve the Mavroules 
amendment we will provide another 
$100 million. Much of this previously 
provided authority has yet to be used, 
so if we pass the Mavroules amend- 
ment with $100 million more for the 
mobile rail garrison system, we will 
have provided $570 million to explore 
and do a lot of engineering and devel- 
opment on what is not really such an 
advanced concept, the rail mobile gar- 
rison. We will not slight that system, 
we will give it enough money so that 
the next President can make an in- 
formed and wise decision and choose 
between these two competing systems. 
But he can only make that decision if 
we also keep alive the Midgetman 
system, and that is why it is important 
that we reserve our options, and sup- 
port the Mavroules amendment which 
will be coming up shortly, and defeat 
the Rowland amendment now. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

PREFERENTIAL MOTION OFFERED BY MR. 
DELLUMS 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer a preferential motion. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
Gray of Illinois). The Clerk will report 
the preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. DELLUMS moves that the Committee 
now rise and report the bill back with the 
recommendation that the enacting clause be 
stricken. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
gentleman from California [Mr. DEL- 
LUMS] is recognized for 5 minutes in 
support of his preferential motion. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Chairman, I 
shall not press the thrust of this privi- 
leged motion to its logical conclusion. I 
simply use this extraordinary means, 
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given the time constraints, to make 
several points. 

First of all, as I said earlier, this gen- 
tleman is frustrated by the fact that 
we cannot challenge both of these 
weapons systems. Both of these weap- 
ons systems are considered mobile sys- 
tems. Both of these systems are con- 
sidered to be systems that respond to 
the so-called vulnerability of our 
fixed-based ICBM’s. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to recant 
a little history to tell how we got to 
this moment. In 1977 this gentleman, 
the first Member of this body to stand 
up and oppose the MX missile as a mo- 
bilized ICBM, stated at that time that 
we are attempting to fashion a solu- 
tion for which there is no problem. I 
stated then that the Soviet Union 
could not look into the mid-1980’s and 
suddenly say, aha, the United States’ 
fixed based missiles are vulnerable, let 
us attack. That would be a bizarre 
flight into insanity, because I believe 
then the Soviet planner would have to 
take into account the aggregate of our 
total nuclear forces, what remaining 
survivable missiles could do in terms of 
making a response: “synergism.” 

At that time no one was prepared to 
listen to the argument. President 
Reagan came into office. The question 
became what do we do with the MX 
missile. He established a Scowcroft 
Commission. The Scowcroft Commis- 
sion, after tens of thousands of dol- 
lars, many weeks of study, came out 
saying we ought to deploy a certain 
number of MX missiles in fixed-base 
Minuteman silos. 

People could not believe this. They 
said, what, you are placing MX’s in 
vulnerable silos? 

What was the Scowcroft Commis- 
sion's response? They read DELLUMS’ 
testimony in 1977, apparently, because 
they said, “synergism.” The Soviet 
planner must look at the aggregate of 
American force. 

I gave you that, it did not cost youa 
dime, and you were not prepared to 
listen to it. Hopefully today my col- 
leagues will be prepared to listen to it. 

The issue of vulnerability is a straw 
man. We are attempting to fashion a 
solution that does not exist. 

This is now beyond the mid-1980's. 
We do not have an MX in mobile 
mode. We do not have Midgetman in 
mobile mode. Have we been attacked 
by the Soviet Union? Obviously not, 
because of synergism, because the 
Soviet Union knows that we do have 
two legs of our triad that can respond 
and inflict such incredible damage 
that they could not survive as a civil- 
ized society in modern time, to say 
nothing of the myriad of human, the 
incredible aggregate of human life 
that would be destroyed on this planet 
if we moved down the road toward the 
absurdity of thermo nuclear war. 

Mr. Chairman, we do not need the 
Midgetman, we do not need the MX 
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missile, we do not need any of this. 
What we do need is to return to a ra- 
tional and sane understanding that 
technology is not going to save us in 
the nuclear age. But it is coming to 
two points. That is, rational minds 
must come to understand that war is 
no longer an option in a nuclear age, 
and No. 2, that we ought to talk about 
sitting down to negotiate. There has 
been a great deal of discussion here 
about making the Soviets know what 
we mean. We are at the table: why do 
we not negotiate? 

We have homeless and poor people, 
we have unemployed people, and farm- 
ers being driven off the land. But what 
are we doing? We are talking about 
tens of billions of dollars, building 
some Midgetman that would destroy 
life beyond comprehension, and some 
MX missiles on a rail garrison, as 
someone said it is a mobile Chernobyl 
right in the middle of, in the heart of 
the American people. We do not need 
any of that madness. 

What we need to do is to negotiate 
peace. If the Soviets are prepared to 
come to the table, then let us do that. 
But spending billions of dollars talking 
about handling a problem of vulner- 
ability, even the Scowcroft Commis- 
sion understood that. I would say to 
my colleagues that if the Scowcroft 
Commission conclusion made sense a 
few short years ago with respect to 
synergism, why is it not not relevant, 
or are we saying that it was a fraude- 
lent presentation to the American 
people then? If it was correct at that 
time it is correct now. 

I wish, Mr. Chairman, that those of 
my colleagues who believe all of this is 
absurd had a chance to challenge it. 
But this has been configured in such a 
manner that those who want the 
Midgetman will end up getting the 
Midgetman; those who want MX will 
end up getting MX. And again this 
body will not have made an intelligent 
and rational decision, but we will have 
tap-danced on the winds of expediency 
and made this world a more dangerous 
place. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Does 
any Member desire to rise in opposi- 
tion to the preferential motion? Mem- 
bers of the committee have priority. 

Mr. ROWLAND of Connecticut. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
motion. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Connecticut is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. ROWLAND of Connecticut. Mr. 
Chairman, first I would like to thank 
the distinguished gentleman from 
California [Mr. DELLUMS] for rising in 
support of my amendment. I appreci- 
ate his well thought out words and 
thoughts, and quite frankly what we 
are discussing today is an economic/ 
political issue. 
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This, in my memory, is one of the 
first times that we will be sending a 
message to the Pentagon and the 
American people that we are willing to 
set some priorities, that we are willing 
to make some tough decisions. I have 
listened to the arguments now for the 
last hour and a half, and there have 
been different viewpoints. 

The gentleman form California [Mr. 
DELLUMS] of course would like to 
eliminate both programs. There are 
some like myself and the chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Procurement 
and Military Nuclear Systems who are 
willing to make the tough choices, and 
there are plenty of individuals on this 
side of the aisle who would like to 
have both systems. We simply cannot 
afford to have both systems. The price 
tag is $40 billion just for the Midget- 
man system. 

We can easily throw away $500 mil- 
lion, which is what we are doing here, 
because the next administration, who- 
ever it may be, does not support the 
Midgetman. The Air Force has shown 
time and time again that they have re- 
sponded to congressional pressure in 
keeping the Midgetman before us. 
They have also stated that in the long 
term, in the out years, there is no 
money being allocated or planned for 
the Midgetman system. 

So what are we doing today? We are 
saying to the American people, we are 
saying to our colleagues, we are saying 
to the Pentagon OK, fine, we will 
make the decision, we will cut out the 
$500 million, that option. We keep 
talking about the option for the next 
administration. That is a false argu- 
ment if we cut out that $500 million 
we can use that money. It is a savings, 
something we do not talk about very 
often. That money can be used for im- 
proving the quality of life for our serv- 
ice men, for military construction, for 
military pay increases. We can be 
using it to enhance, maintain, and 
retain the fine young men and women 
that come into our military. And if we 
do not do that, we have $500 million 
that we use to try to counter the defi- 
cit. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I hope and pray 
that this is going to be one of the mes- 
sages that we are going to be sending, 
that this is going to be one of the 
times we are going to look past some 
of the political overtures. I know some 
of my distinguished colleagues on the 
other side look at the Midgetman as a 
fallback to the MX. They say to them- 
selves if I am against the MX I have to 
be in favor of something, so I will be in 
favor of the Midgetman. I do not 
think that is going to hold water. 

Mr. DICKS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROWLAND of Connecticut. I 
yield to the gentleman from Washing- 
ton. 

Mr. DICKS. Mr. Chairman, I would 
just like to say two things. 


First of all, I would like to make one 
correction in the Recorp. The Scow- 
croft Commission did recommend 100 
MX's, but they also said in the long 
term we should develop a single war- 
head survivable mobile system. As I 
said earlier, the Commission continues 
to stay with that position. 

I appreciate very much the gentle- 
man from California and his concern 
about peace and his concern about 
arms control. One thing he should re- 
member is what we are talking about 
here is the post-START environment. 
When we are at 6,000 warheads or less, 
then synergism does not work nearly 
as well as it does at current levels. I 
am certain my colleague supports 
going down to 6,000 warheads or less; 
therefore, survivability becomes a 
much more important issue and one 
that he should take into account. 

The single warhead system prolifer- 
ates AIM points, and makes it impossi- 
ble for the Soviet Union to contem- 
plate an attack against our land-based 
ICBM's. It takes away the necessity of 
having phase 1 of SDI, which is three 
times as expensive as Midgetman. 

Mr. ROWLAND of Connecticut. Mr. 
Chairman, reclaiming my time, in con- 
clusion I want to thank my colleagues 
on both sides of the aisle. I do not 
know if this amendment is going to 
pass, but I hope as we look at the next 
four amendments that we make an 
economic decision, we set some prior- 
ities and not just fall back on what 
seems to be the best political decision. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. 

The question is on the preferential 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
California [Mr. DELLUMS]. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to withdraw the 
preferential motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment, as modified, offered 
by the gentleman from Connecticut 
(Mr. ROWLAND]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Dicks) there 
were—ayes 7, noes 15. 


RECORDED VOTE 
Mr. ROWLAND of Connecticut. Mr. 
Chairman, I demand a recorded vote. 
A recorded vote was ordered. 
The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—ayes 100, noes 
309, not voting 22, as follows: 


[Roll No, 106] 


AYES—100 
Archer Buechner Davis (MI) 
Armey Callahan DeFazio 
Baker Coble DeLay 
Ballenger Combest Dickinson 
Bartlett Craig Dornan (CA) 
Bentley Crane Dreier 
Bilirakis Dannemeyer Edwards (OK) 
Bliley Davis (IL) Fields 
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Gingrich 
Goodling 
Gregg 
Hammerschmidt 
Hansen 
Hastert 
Hefley 
Hefner 
Henry 
Herger 
Holloway 
Huckaby 
Hunter 
Hyde 

Inhofe 
Johnson (CT) 
Kanjorski 
Kastenmeier 
Konnyu 
Latta 
Livingston 
Lowery (CA) 


Ackerman 
Akaka 
Alexander 
Anderson 
Andrews 
Annunzio 
Anthony 
Applegate 
Aspin 
Atkins 
AuCoin 
Barnard 
Barton 
Bateman 
Bates 
Beilenson 
Bennett 
Bereuter 
Berman 
Bevill 
Boehlert 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bonior 
Bonker 
Borski 
Bosco 
Boucher 
Boxer 
Brennan 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown (CA) 
Brown (CO) 
Bruce 
Bryant 
Bunning 
Burton 
Bustamante 
Byron 
Campbell 
Cardin 
Carper 
Carr 
Chandler 
Chapman 
Chappell 
Cheney 
Clarke 
Clay 
Clement 
Clinger 
Coats 
Coelho 
Coleman (MO) 
Coleman (TX) 
Collins 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cooper 
Coughlin 
Courter 
Coyne 
Darden 

de la Garza 
Dellums 
Derrick 
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Lowry (WA) Schulze 
Lujan Sensenbrenner 
Lukens, Donald Shaw 
Lungren Shays 
Madigan Shumway 
Martin (NY) Shuster 
McCandless Skeen 
McCrery Smith (TX) 
Michel Smith, Denny 
Molinari (OR) 
Moody Smith, Robert 
Murtha (NH) 
Nielson Solomon 
Packard Stratton 
Parris Studds 
Ridge Sundquist 
Ritter Swindall 
Robinson Tauke 
Rogers Upton 
Roth Vander Jagt 
Rowland (CT) Visclosky 
Saxton Walker 
Schaefer Weber 
Schneider Weldon 
Schroeder Wolf 
Schuette Wylie 

NOES—309 
DeWine Ireland 
Dicks Jacobs 
Dingell Jeffords 
DioGuardi Jenkins 
Dixon Johnson (SD) 
Donnelly Jones (NC) 
Dorgan (ND) Jontz 
Dowdy Kaptur 
Downey Kasich 
Durbin Kemp 
Dwyer Kennedy 
Dymally Kennelly 
Dyson Kildee 
Early Kleczka 
Eckart Kolbe 
Edwards (CA) Kolter 
Emerson Kostmayer 
English Kyl 
Erdreich LaFalce 
Espy Lagomarsino 
Evans Lancaster 
Fascell Lantos 
Fawell Leach (1A) 
Fazio Leath (TX) 
Feighan Lehman (CA) 
Fish Lehman (FL) 
Flake Leland 
Flippo Lent 
Florio Levin (MI) 
Foglietta Levine (CA) 
Ford (TN) Lewis (CA) 
Frenzel Lewis (FL) 
Frost Lewis (GA) 
Gallegly Lightfoot 
Garcia Lipinski 
Gaydos Lloyd 
Gejdenson Lott 
Gephardt Luken, Thomas 
Gibbons MacKay 
Gilman Manton 
Glickman Markey 
Gonzalez Marlenee 
Gordon Martin (IL) 
Gradison Martinez 
Grandy Matsui 
Grant Mavroules 
Gray (IL) Mazzoli 
Green McCloskey 
Guarini McCollum 
Gunderson McCurdy 
Hall (OH) McDade 
Hall (TX) McEwen 
Hamilton McGrath 
Harris McHugh 
Hatcher McMillan (NC) 
Hayes (IL) McMillen (MD) 
Hayes (LA) Meyers 
Hertel Mfume 
Hiler Miller (CA) 
Hochbrueckner Miller (OH) 
Hopkins Miller (WA) 
Horton Mineta 
Houghton Moakley 
Hoyer Mollohan 
Hubbard Montgomery 
Hughes Moorhead 
Hutto Morella 
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Morrison (CT) Rodino Stenholm 
Morrison (WA) Roe Stump 
Mrazek Rose Sweeney 
Murphy Rostenkowski Swift 
Nagle Roukema Synar 
Natcher Rowland (GA) Tallon 
Nelson Roybal Tauzin 
Nichols Russo Taylor 
Nowak Sabo Thomas (CA) 
Oakar Saiki Thomas (GA) 
Oberstar Savage Torres 
Obey Sawyer Torricelli 
Olin Scheuer Towns 
Ortiz Schumer Traficant 
Oxley Sharp Traxler 
Panetta Sikorski Valentine 
Pashayan Sisisky Vento 
Patterson Skaggs Volkmer 
Pease Skelton Vucanovich 
Pelosi Slattery Walgren 
Penny Slaughter (NY) Watkins 
Pepper Slaughter (VA) Waxman 
Perkins Smith (FL) Weiss 
Petri Smith (1A) Wheat 
Pickett Smith (NE) Whittaker 
Pickle Smith (NJ) Whitten 
Porter Smith, Robert Williams 
Price (OR) Wilson 
Pursell Snowe Wise 
Rahall Solarz Wolpe 
Rangel Spence Wortley 
Ravenel Spratt Wyden 
Regula St Germain Yatron 
Rhodes Staggers Young (AK) 
Richardson Stallings Young (FL) 
Rinaldo Stangeland 
Roberts Stark 
NOT VOTING—22 
Badham Gray (PA) Owens (UT) 
Biaggi Hawkins Quillen 
Bilbray Jones (TN) Ray 
Boulter Mack Stokes 
Crockett Mica Udall 
Daub Myers Yates 
Duncan Neal 
Foley Owens (NY) 
O 1410 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
On this vote: 


Mr. Badham for, with Mr. Boulter against. 

Mr. Quillen for, with Mr. Daub against. 

Mr. BOLAND and Mr. ECKART 
changed their votes from “aye” to 
“no.” 

Mrs. JOHNSON of Connecticut, Mr. 
GOODLING and Mr. PARRIS 
changed their votes from “no” to 
“aye.” 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time with 
the agreement of my chairman to take 
advantage of the Members’ presence 
so that we can explain the sequence of 
events and the votes that will be up- 
coming. 

There will be four votes and five 
total positions. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a decision as to 
which of the two ICBM systems we 
would fund, and in what amounts. One 
has to do with rail garrison, and the 
other has to do with the so-called 
Midgetman, the small single-warhead 
ICBM. 

The amendment we just voted down 
would have taken all the money out of 
the Midgetman and left 500 million in 
for the rail garrison. 
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The next vote, which will be offered 
by Mr. HERTEL, will do just the oppo- 
site. It takes all the money out of the 
rail garrison and funds 500 million for 
the Midgetman. If that is the way my 
colleagues want to go, that will be 
their next vote. 

Mr. HERTEL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. HERTEL]. 

Mr. HERTEL. Mr. Chairman, as far 
as interpretation, my amendment only 
takes down the money for the MX; it 
does not do anything to the money for 
the Midgetman that is already in the 
bill. 

Mr. DICKINSON. The final figure 
will be as I stated; is that correct? 

Mr. HERTEL. I agree. 

Mr. DICKINSON. The next amend- 
ment will be offered by this gentle- 
man. I will put in $650 million for the 
rail garrison, and $350 for the Midget- 
man, which would carry it at least to 
the end of this year. 

Mr. Chairman, the last amendment 
that will be offered will be offered by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Mavrou tes]. He will propose $100 
million for the rail garrison and $600 
million for the small mobile. This is a 
king of the mountain voting proce- 
dure, and, if none of the four amend- 
ments prevails, then we go back to the 
original committee position of $500 
million for each. 

So what we are doing in this series 
of amendments is jockeying to see 
which one of these two systems are 
preferred. If my colleagues do not 
want to prefer one over the other at 
all, then it goes back to the committee 
position of $500 million each. That 
will be the sequence of votes. The De- 
partment of Defense started out with 
$800 million for the rail, $200 million 
for the Midgetman. The committee 
provided $500 million for each system. 

Mr. Chairman, the next will take out 
all money for the rail and leave in just 
$600 million for the Midgetman. My 
amendment would say $650 for the rail 
plus $350 for the Midgetman. Mr. 
MAVROULES would say $100 for the rail 
plus $600 for small Midgetman or 
small mobile. 

If none of these prevail, then there 
will be no vote on the committee posi- 
tion on the king of the mountain; and 
the 500/500 position stands. 
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I think I have stated it correctly. I 
would be glad to yield to anyone who 
wants to correct anything I have said. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

I would just like to say that the gen- 
tleman from Alabama has stated the 
parliamentary situation exactly cor- 
rectly. Each of these amendments will 
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have 10 minutes of debate and then we 
will have a vote. The gentleman states 
the situation as it is. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. HERTEL 

Mr. HERTEL. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the amendment. 

The text of the amendment is as fol- 
lows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HERTEL: At 
the end of part A of title II of division A 
(page 19, after line 11) insert the following 
new section: 

SEC. 206. PROHIBITION OF FUNDS FOR MX RAIL- 
GARRISON PROGRAM. 

None of the funds authorized by section 
201 for the Air Force shall be available for 
the MX rail-garrison program. 

MODIFICATION TO AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. 
HERTEL 

Mr. HERTEL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to offer a modifi- 
cation to my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the amendment, as 
modified: 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

Amendment, as modified, offered by Mr. 
HERTEL: At the end of part A of title II of di- 
vision A (page 19, after line 11) insert the 
following new section: 

SEC. 206. PROHIBITION OF FUNDS FOR MX RAIL- 
GARRISON PROGRAM. 

(a) PRoHIBITION.—None of the funds au- 
thorized by section 201 for the Air Force 
shall be available for the MX rail-garrison 
program. 

(b) REDUCTION IN Account TotaL.—The 
amount provided in section 201 for the Air 
Force is hereby reduced by $500,000,000. 

Mr. HERTEL [during the reading]. 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the modification be consid- 
ered as read and printed in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan to modify 
his amendment? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
amendment is considered as modified. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
HERTEL] is recognized for 5 minutes in 
support of his amendment, as modi- 
fied. 

Mr. HERTEL. Mr. Chairman, first of 
all, let me characterize my amendment 
by saying that we would take the 
entire amount out in this bill for the 
MX Garrison system, though let me 
remind my colleagues that in last 
year’s budget we allocated $350 million 
in the continuing resolution and the 
authorization bill and that the com- 
mittee estimates that $300 million of 
that amount is still available for the 
Air Force to answer the following 
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questions that have not been answered 
in this debate. We have had over 90 
minutes of debate. I realize it is some- 
what difficult with four different 
amendments, but I spoke early on it in 
that debate, and let me put these 
issues once again to the opposition to 
this amendment. 

I pointed out that in all of our other 
nuclear weapons systems we have two 
things in common. One, the military is 
in control. That is not true in this 
case. When these missiles leave the 
garrison, they will be on public rail- 
road systems operated by the current 
public railroad people, not the mili- 
tary. The civilian railroad people will 
make the decisions as to traffic in the 
way, as to changing tracks and all the 
rest. 

No. 2, unlike all of our other nuclear 
weapons systems, this rail garrison 
system with the MX on the railroad 
ears will go through population cen- 
ters. We make sure that our subma- 
rines have good communications and 
are obviously away from our popula- 
tions. That is also true of our bombers, 
now and in the future. It is obviously 
true of the missiles we have in silos 
and on the ground. 

This would be the only nuclear 
weapons system that we would put in 
population centers. That is why I 
oppose it. That is why I believe the 
American people oppose it, as they 
have opposed and as this Congress has 
opposed every other rail system pro- 
posed for missiles in the sixties and 
the seventies. That is why I say we 
should not spend the $350 million last 
year and another $500 million plus on 
a $13 billion system that the public is 
rightfully going to object to because 
they are concerned about railroad ac- 
cidents, they are concerned about 
what happened yesterday in Nevada 
with an explosion, when rockets and 
missiles are involved. 

So why spend all that money and 
then rightfully have a future Congress 
say no? 

The public is justified in its concern 
about putting our largest weapon with 
the most warheads on railroad cars 
through population areas. That is why 
I oppose it. That is why the American 
public is going to oppose it. 

Finally, we do not have an answer 
from the Department of Defense, 
from the very top people who are 
making these decisions, as to when it 
is going to be deployed. All we know is 
that they have told us, “The rules 
have not been fully established,” even 
though they want a billion dollars 
from us, $500 million of it in this bill. 

General May, in charge of the pro- 
gram, has told our committee this 
year, 2 months ago, that they will put 
the train out on the tracks before they 
put the SAC bombers in the air. That 
shocked me. I think it should shock 
this Congress. That means the trains 
would be deployed more than our 
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bombers now and in the future. I 
think that is wrong. I think the public 
will agree. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Does 
any Member desire to speak in opposi- 
tion to the pending amendment? 

Mr. DICKINSON. I do, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Dick- 
INSON] is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
am very pleased to rise in opposition 
to the amendment, because what the 
gentleman would propose to do first 
does not make sense; second, it is terri- 
bly expensive, and third, is contrary to 
what both the Department of Defense 
and our committee has agreed to do 
after studying the problem. 

The gentleman from Michigan has 
pointed out questions that were asked 
of the general before one of our hear- 
ings and were not answered. It is quite 
obvious to me from the statements 
that the gentleman had made that he 
had not heard the answers. The an- 
swers have been forthcoming and 
anyone in the committee or off the 
committee, as long as they are mem- 
bers, have available to them classified 
briefings as to how these missile trains 
will operate and what will be done 
with them. 

But the fact is there is a whole se- 
quence of events that will be set up 
that are in the making right now as to 
the switches, who will man the trains. 
The trains will be manned by military 
personnel. They will deploy, just as 
the small mobile would have to be de- 
ployed and just as the bombers that 
stand on alert in times of national 
emergency would deploy when ordered 
out by the President. What is wrong 
with that? In times of crisis they are 
flushed and deployed and made very 
difficult to forget by any opponent. 

It is a commonsense thing, and to 
say zero this and go with the Midget- 
man just makes no sense at all. 

Who is going to fund it? Every year 
we get less spending for defense. They 
want to pick the most expensive 
system, delete the most economical 
and viable system, and it just makes 
no sense. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield the balance of 
my time to the very distinguished gen- 
tleman from Arkansas [Mr. ROBIN- 
son]. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the Hertel amend- 
ment. 

I have listened very carefully to the 
arguments of my distinguished col- 
league against the small ICBM or 
against the rail garrison MX. I think 
they should be shot full of holes. 

In the first place, we have not heard 
from the gentleman where the small 
ICBM will be driven around. If I had 
to choose from a safety variable today, 
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our railroad tracks are much more 
safe than our highways. If you look at 
accidents per capita, there are a lot 
more truck wrecks than there are 
train wrecks. 

As far as that goes, in a national 
emergency the railroads, in my opin- 
ion, would be the one mode of oper- 
ation that would be unimpeded. If we 
have a national emergency, very few 
people have trains in their garages 
that they can get out on and drive 
down the railroad tracks. They are 
going to be out on the highways and 
the byways and in the air. 

I think this is just a political argu- 
ment. It is not based upon the facts of 
the survivability of the rail garrison 
MX. 

I was thinking coming over, I made 
me a paper airplane. I made a mistake. 
I make it on the whip notice. I hope 
that the small ICBM is more predict- 
able than our whip notice, but be that 
as it may, we are not in junior high 
school playing with paper airplanes 
today. Since 1972 while we have been 
carrying on this political debate the 
Soviet Union has deployed five differ- 
ent ICBM systems: the SS-17, 18, 19, 
24 and 25. 

Mr. Chairman, the Soviets have a 
rail garrison MX. They know the ben- 
efits of the rail garrison MX. 

Mr. Chairman, I like the small 
ICBM. I wish that we could afford 
both systems, but the truth of the 
matter is that we are not going to be 
able to afford both systems. 

Look at the ones running for Presi- 
dent today. Mr. Dukakis is against the 
small ICBM. Mr. Jackson is against 
the small ICBM, and Mr. BusH is 
against the small ICBM. When they 
have to make a decision with the Con- 
gress about spending $20 billion more 
for right now a paper missile system, I 
want to see some of my dear col- 
leagues come down here and support 
taking money out of educational 
funds, Social Security and health care, 
to build another paper missile system. 

Mr. Chairman, I rest my case. Vote 
against the Hertel amendment. Vote 
for the Dickinson amendment. 

Mr. HERTEL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself the remaining time. 

Mr. Chairman, the questions have 
not been answered. We know that the 
operational test and evaluation Direc- 
tor, John Kriegs, has said that the 
testing report was not good enough to 
support a full-scale development 
system. 

The difference between the bombers 
that were alluded to, the difference 
between the rail garrison and the 
small mobile is still that all those 
other systems will not be operational 
in population centers, like the MX 
rail. We do not want our biggest, most 
powerful missile, going down the 
public railroad tracks. It was rejected 
in the 1960's. It was rejected in the 
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1970’s. It will be rejected once again by 
a future Congress, and I believe by a 
future administration. So let us not 
sink more money, $500 million, into 
this system because it is cheaper, if it 
is no good, if the public will oppose it, 
if the next administration will oppose 
it. We should not waste money on it 
just because it is cheaper. That is 
money down a rat hole. They have got 
$300 million left from last year to 
answer the questions that I have pro- 
posed once again today. 

When is it going to be deployed? 
How is it going to be safe on public 
railroad tracks? What is going to 
happen when the people in these pop- 
ulation centers are opposed to an MX 
missile coming through their cities, 
towns, and neighborhoods? Those 
questions have not been answered. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I ask you 
to vote “no” on MX rail and to save 
$500 million. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. All 
time for general debate has expired. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Maine [Mr. BRENNAN]. 

Mr. BRENNAN. Mr. Chairman, | rise today in 
strong support of the Hertel amendment call- 
ing for deletion of funding for the rail garrison 
basing plan. 

As a member of the House Armed Services 
Committee, | have heard considerable testi- 
mony relating to the issue of ICBM survivabil- 
ity. | must say, that testimony has failed to 
convince me of the rail garrisons contribution 
to enhancing our ICBM forces security. 

This rail garrison basing scheme is a ploy to 
procure more MX missiles. The Congress, 
after reviewing the recommendations of the 
Scowcroft Commission, decided to cap the 
MX deployment at 50 missiles and endorse 
the concept of a survivable small ICBM. The 
proponents of the rail garrison cite the Com- 
mission's report of endorsing 50 additional MX 
missiles if a survivable basing plan is adopted. 
| believe we are still without a survivable 
basing plan for more MX missiles. 

The underlying premise for the rail garrison 
plan is that sufficient warning will be given by 
the Soviets that a massive ICBM attack will 
take place. In order to receive maximum pro- 
tection of our forces, the garrison will be 
flushed from the military reservation out along 
our rail system. 

According to the Air Force, some 4 hours 
will be needed to properly disperse the rail 
garrison from the military reservation. We all 
know in this threatening world of nuclear 
ICBM’s, launch time can be pared down to 
minutes rather than hours. 

A plan which calls for hours of warning time 
is simply not feasible. 

Another consideration which seriously calls 
into question the safety aspects of the basing 
plan relates to using our Nation’s rail system. 
While we have accepted the basing of ICBM's 
on our Nation's military reservations, our con- 
stituents seriously question the wisdom of 
placing our CBM s running through populated 
regions. 
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The recent history of our rail system indi- 
cates the problems with rail safety and the 
likely danger this rail garrison would pose to 
our constituents. 

There is a danger of sabotage to the rails 
which would disrupt the plan to disperse our 
missiles. What kind of survivability would that 
have bought? 

The Reagan administration reviewed a sig- 
nificant number of basing plans for the MX 
missile. The Carter administration's plan of 
using a race-track system underground (called 
multiple-protective-shelter) was dismissed by 
the Reagan administration as unworkable and 
too vulnerable. 

| see many similarities between the Carter 
MPS plan and the current rail garrison propos- 
al. | believe both should be scuttled before 
massive funding is squandered on them. 

The basing studies reviewed in the early 
months of the Reagan administration indicat- 
ed the faults in seeking a truly survivable 
basing mode. However, we are attempting 
once again to “find” a plan which contradicts 
significant scientific and military study. 

Today we can stop this misallocation of 
scare defense budget dollars and support the 
Hertel amendment. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
question is on the amendment, as 
modified, offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. HERTEL]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman pro tempore announced 
that the noes appeared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. HERTEL. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—ayes 143, noes 


265, not voting 23, as follows: 

{Roll No. 107] 

AYES—143 

Ackerman Dymally Leach (1A) 
Akaka Early Lehman (CA) 
Annunzio Eckart Lehman (FL) 
Anthony Edwards (CA) Leland 
Atkins Evans Levin (MI) 
AuCoin Feighan Levine (CA) 
Bates Flake Lewis (GA) 
Beilenson Florio Lowry (WA) 
Berman Foglietta Markey 
Boland Ford (MI) Martinez 
Bonior Ford (TN) Matsui 
Bonker Frank Mavroules 
Bosco Garcia McCloskey 
Boucher Gejdenson McHugh 
Boxer Gephardt Mfume 
Brennan Gonzalez Miller (CA) 
Bruce Gray (PA) Mineta 
Bryant Hall (OH) Moakley 
Cardin Hamilton Moody 
Carr Hayes (IL) Morrison (CT) 
Clay Hertel Mrazek 
Coelho Hopkins Nagle 
Collins Horton Nowak 
Conte Hoyer Oakar 
Conyers Jacobs Oberstar 
Cooper Jeffords Obey 
Coyne Johnson (SD) Olin 
DeFazio Jones (NC) Panetta 
Dellums Jontz Pease 
Dingell Kaptur Pelosi 
Dixon Kastenmeier Perkins 
Donnelly Kennedy Petri 
Downey Kennelly Rahall 
Durbin Kildee Rangel 
Dwyer Kleczka Rodino 
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Roybal 
Russo 
Sabo 
Savage 
Sawyer 
Scheuer 
Schneider 
Schroeder 
Schumer 
Sensenbrenner 
Shays 
Sikorski 
Skaggs 


Alexander 
Anderson 
Andrews 
Applegate 
Archer 
Armey 
Aspin 
Baker 
Ballenger 
Barnard 
Bartlett 
Barton 
Bateman 
Bennett 
Bentley 
Bereuter 
Bevill 
Bilirakis 
Bliley 
Boehlert 
Boggs 
Borski 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown (CA) 
Brown (CO) 
Buechner 
Bunning 
Burton 
Bustamante 
Byron 
Callahan 
Campbell 
Carper 
Chandler 
Chapman 
Chappell 
Cheney 
Clarke 
Clement 
Clinger 
Coats 

Coble 
Coleman (MO) 
Coleman (TX) 
Combest 
Coughlin 
Courter 
Craig 

Crane 
Dannemeyer 
Darden 
Davis (IL) 
Davis (MI) 
de la Garza 
DeLay 
Derrick 
DeWine 
Dickinson 
Dicks 
DioGuardi 
Dorgan (ND) 
Dornan (CA) 
Dowdy 
Dreier 
Edwards (OK) 
Emerson 
English 
Erdreich 
Espy 
Fascell 
Fawell 
Fazio 

Pields 

Fish 

Flippo 
Frenzel 
Frost 
Gallegly 
Gallo 


Slaughter (NY) 
Smith (FL) 
Smith (1A) 
Smith (NE) 
Smith (NJ) 
Solarz 

St Germain 
Staggers 
Stark 
Studds 
Swift 
Synar 
Torres 
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Gaydos 
Gekas 
Gibbons 
Gilman 
Gingrich 
Glickman 
Goodling 
Gordon 
Gradison 
Grandy 
Grant 

Gray (IL) 
Green 
Gregg 
Guarini 
Gunderson 
Hall (TX) 
Hammerschmidt 
Hansen 
Harris 
Hastert 
Hatcher 
Hayes (LA) 
Hefley 
Hefner 
Henry 
Herger 

Hiler 
Hochbrueckner 
Holloway 
Houghton 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hunter 
Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 
Ireland 
Jenkins 
Johnson (CT) 
Kanjorski 
Kasich 
Kemp 

Kolbe 
Kolter 
Konnyu 
Kostmayer 
Kyl 

LaFalce 
Lagomarsino 
Lancaster 
Lantos 

Latta 

Leath (TX) 
Lent 

Lewis (CA) 
Lewis (FL) 
Lightfoot 
Lipinski 
Livingston 
Lloyd 

Lott 

Lowery (CA) 
Lujan 
Luken, Thomas 
Lukens, Donald 
Lungren 
MacKay 
Madigan 
Manton 
Marlenee 
Martin (IL) 
Martin (NY) 
Mazzoli 
McCandless 
McCollum 
McCrery 
McCurdy 
McDade 
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Traficant 
Traxler 
Vento 
Visclosky 
Walgren 
Waxman 
Weiss 
Wheat 
Williams 
Wolpe 
Wyden 


McEwen 
McGrath 
McMillan (NC) 
McMillen (MD) 
Meyers 
Michel 
Miller (OH) 
Miller (WA) 
Molinari 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morrison (WA) 
Murphy 
Murtha 
Natcher 
Nelson 
Nichols 
Nielson 
Ortiz 
Oxley 
Packard 
Parris 
Pashayan 
Patterson 
Penny 
Pepper 
Pickett 
Pickle 
Porter 
Price 
Pursell 
Ravenel 
Regula 
Rhodes 
Richardson 
Ridge 
Rinaldo 
Ritter 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Roe 
Rogers 
Rose 
Rostenkowski 
Roth 
Roukema 
Rowland (CT) 
Rowland (GA) 
Saiki 
Saxton 
Schaefer 
Schuette 
Schulze 
Sharp 
Shaw 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Sisisky 
Skeen 
Skelton 
Slattery 
Slaughter (VA) 
Smith (TX) 
Smith, Denny 
(OR) 
Smith, Robert 
(NH) 
Smith, Robert 
(OR) 
Snowe 
Solomon 
Spence 
Spratt 
Stallings 
Stangeland 
Stenholm 
Stratton 
Stump 
Sundquist 
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Sweeney Valentine Wilson 
Swindall Vander Jagt Wise 
Tallon Volkmer Wolf 
Tauke Vucanovich Wortley 
Tauzin Walker Wylie 
Taylor Watkins Yatron 
Thomas (CA) Weber Young (AK) 
Thomas (GA) Weldon Young (FL) 
Torricelli Whittaker 
Upton Whitten 
NOT VOTING—23 
Badham Foley Owens (NY) 
Biaggi Hawkins Owens (UT) 
Bilbray Jones (TN) Quillen 
Boulter Mack Ray 
Crockett Mica Stokes 
Daub Morella Udall 
Duncan Myers Yates 
Dyson Neal 
O 1446 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
On this vote: 


Mr. Yates for, with Mr. Mack against. 

Mr. Hawkins for, with Mr. Daub against. 

Messrs. FAZIO, SLATTERY, and 
PORTER changed their votes from 
“aye” to “no.” 

Mr. GARCIA and Mr. GONZALEZ 


changed their votes from “no” to 
“aye.” 

So the amendment as modified was 
rejected. 


The result of the vote was an- 

nounced as above recorded. 
PERSONAL EXPLANATION 

Mrs. MORELLA. Mr. Chairman, on 
rolicall No. 107 I was in the Chamber 
and thought I had voted, but do not 
see myself recorded. I meant to vote 
“aye.” 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. DICKINSON 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, 
pursuant to the rule, I offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the amendment. 

The text of the amendment is as fol- 
lows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DICKINSON: At 
the end of part A of title II of division A 
(page 19, after line 11), insert the following 
new section: 


SEC. 206. FUNDING FOR [CBM MODERNIZATION 
PROGRAMS. 


Of the amount provided in section 201 for 
the Air Force— 

(1) $650,000,000 is available for the MX 
rail-mobile program; and 

(2) $350,000,000 is available for the Small 
Intercontinental Ballistic Missile (SICBM) 
program. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. 
Under the rule, the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. DICKINSON] will be rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes and a Member 
in opposition will be recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, 
my amendment is the only one that 
represents a compromise position. The 
committee position is 500 for one mis- 
sile system, 500 for the other missile 
system. The administration requested 
800 for rail, 200 for the Midgetman. 
My amendment would split the differ- 
ence. It reduces from 800 to 650 for 
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the rail, and increases the 200 to 350 
for the small ICBM or Midgetman. 

This is a real sincere effort to recon- 
cile the differences from the two 
schools of thought. I think it is fair. I 
think it is reasonable. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee came 
out with 500 each. As I said, the ad- 
ministration wanted 800 and 200. This 
amendment says 650 for one, 350 for 
the other. It tries to meet halfway. 

Mr. Chairman, who is in favor of the 
rail mobile? I will tell you who is in 
favor of it. First, the President of the 
United States is in favor of it; second, 
the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and the Joint Chiefs are in favor 
of it, and the Secretaries of Defense is 
in favor of it. The Speaker of the 
House has joined with 27 Members of 
the Texas delegation in writing a 
letter to Secretary of Defense Car- 
lucci. The last sentence says, “We 
extend a large welcome mat and ask 
you to join us and make Texas a 
future home of the Peacekeeper rail 
garrison.” This is signed by Speaker 
JIM WRIGHT, CHARLES STENHOLM, PHIL 
GRAMM, LLOYD BENTSEN, and a total of 
27 Members from Texas. 

My amendment is a sensible ap- 
proach to breach the chasm between 
the two points of view. It is needed. It 
is not in excess of what was requested 
by anybody. I think it is a common 
sense approach that I will sincerely 
urge the Members to let us try to 
straddle the difference. Let us have an 
accommodation between the two 
points of view, and I would urge the 
Members that the following amend- 
ment after this would only give $100 
million for the rail and increase the 
Midgetman to $600 million. 

My amendment represents the fair- 
est agreement. It is nearer to the com- 
mittee position. It is nearer the posi- 
tion of the Department of Defense, 
and I would urge support of all the 
Members for the 650/350, which is 
contained in this amendment. 

I yield to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Kasicu], my colleague. 

Mr. KASICH. Mr. Chairman, I think 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Dickinson] hit the nail right on the 
head when he said that this is a fair 
compromise, because what it does is 
recognize the importance of MX and 
moves us into the area of rail garrison, 
but also emphasizes the Midgetman by 
providing more than what the admin- 
istration wanted. 

I think this is the fairest of all the 
amendments. I voted against the Row- 
land amendment to eliminate Midget- 
man, but I support the Dickinson 
amendment because it emphasizes MX 
mobility but at the same time re-em- 
phasizing our support for the Midget- 
man. It keeps that system alive. 

To make them equal is not proper; 
to balance it the other way would not 
be fair. I think the Dickinson amend- 
ment is the best approach, and for 
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those who are looking to supporting 
constructively two systems, I urge 
them to support the Dickinson amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
reserve the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. For 
what purpose does the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Asprn] rise? 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Aspin] is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Russo]. 

Mr. RUSSO. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the Dickinson amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, what happens if we 
build this MX rail garrison basing 
mode and the Soviets attack it with an 
SS-17 missile? I will tell you what hap- 
pens: A $15-billion system goes up in 
smoke without one missile being dis- 
persed. In fact, what do the following 
Soviet Missiles have in common: the 
SS-17, SS-19, SS-24, SS-25, the SS-N- 
8, SS-N-18, SS-N-20, and SS-N-23? 
What they have in common is that 
they are all deployed today, and none 
of them are accurate enough to hit 
our ICBM in silos today, but any one 
of them can annihilate the MX rail 
garrison. 

After 10 years of MX basing modes 
that would be vulnerable by the time 
they were deployed, we are now of- 
fered one that is vulnerable the day it 
is conceived. 
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That is progress? We are going to 
make it easier for the Russians to de- 
stroy our ICBM's. 

Under the rail garrison basing mode 
it is going to take about a half an hour 
for the first train to disperse and 
about 4 to 6 hours for the others. But 
a Soviet SLBM can be on target in 15 
minutes, or 5 minutes if they get de- 
pressed trajectories. 

Then I am told, well, we might not 
disperse the trains. We might just 
launch under attack right through the 
roof of the garrison. That is true, we 
could do that. But we could also do 
that today from the silos. So we do not 
need to spend another $15 billion to do 
something we can do already. 

The bottom line is this, do you trust 
the Russians to warn us before they 
do a Pearl Harbor sneak attack? Do 
you trust them not to develop and use 
the ability to attack by surprise? If 
you do, you vote for the MX garrison 
basing mode, and then I will tell you 
where you can get a good deal on the 
Brooklyn Bridge. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve 
the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
Gray of Illinois). The gentleman from 
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Alabama [Mr. DICKINSON] 
minute remaining. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
have the right to close debate, it is my 
understanding, since this is my amend- 
ment and it is not against the commit- 
tee position. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
AsPIN] has the right to close debate on 
behalf of the committee. 

Mr. DICKINSON. He is not repre- 
senting the committee position, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. ASPIN. On this amendment, the 
gentleman from Wisconsin is repre- 
senting the committee position, which 
is to be against the Dickinson amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Wisconsin IMr. 
AsPIN], chairman of the committee, 
does have the right to close debate. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. McCrery]. 

Mr. McCRERY. Mr. Chairman, part 
of a realistic approach to solving our 
country's fiscal problem is for the 
Congress to define the parameters of a 
reasonable level of spending for de- 
fense and allow the armed services to 
devise the best possible defense for the 
United States within those param- 
eters. 

The question of a mobile land-based 
ICBM provides us the opportunity to 
begin that process. A vote for the 
Dickinson amendment is a vote for a 
strong national defense, and a vote for 
fiscal responsibility. 

I urge adoption of the Dickinson 
amendment. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself my remaining 2 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the Dickinson amendment. The ar- 
rangement that I think most Members 
agreed to was that we should keep 
both of these systems alive, and I 
would say the votes today on the Row- 
land amendment and the Hertel 
amendment show that a majority of 
the Committee of the Whole want to 
keep both systems alive. 

The question then is how much 
should we fund? We ought to ade- 
quately fund both of these systems. 
The committee bill I think did in fact 
pretty adequately fund both of these 
systems with $500 million for each 
system. 

The trouble was over in the Senate. 
They have grossly underfunded the 
Midgetman to the tune of only $50 
million and put $700 million for MX 
rail. I think the only way in which we 
can get anything that comes out of 
conference that is anywhere faintly 
close to the original arrangement that 
I think most Members in the House 
agreed to would be to now vote for the 
Mavroules amendment to tilt the 
House heavily in favor of the Midget- 
man and against the rail MX. 
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I strongly urge my colleagues to vote 
against the Dickinson amendment be- 
cause we are going into conference 
with a Senate that has $700 million 
for rail MX and only $50 million for 
Midgetman. I urge my colleagues to 
vote against the Dickinson amend- 
ment and in favor of the Mavroules 
amendment. 
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The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. All 
time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. DICKINSON]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman pro tempore announced 
that the noes appeared to have it. 


RECORDED VOTE 


Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—ayes 156, noes 
247, not voting 28, as follows: 


[Rol] No. 108] 


AYES—156 
Alexander Hansen Packard 
Archer Harris Parris 
Armey Hastert Pashayan 
Baker Hayes (LA) Pickett 
Ballenger Hefley Ravenel 
Bartlett Henry Regula 
Barton Herger Rhodes 
Bateman Holloway Ridge 
Bentley Houghton Rinaldo 
Bereuter Huckaby Robinson 
Bevill Hunter Rogers 
Bilirakis Hutto Roth 
Bliley Hyde Rowland (CT) 
Boehlert Inhofe Saiki 
Broomfield Ireland Saxton 
Brown (CO) Johnson (CT) Schaefer 
Buechner Kasich Schuette 
Bunning Kemp Schulze 
Burton Kolbe Shaw 
Callahan Konnyu Shays 
Chappell Kyl Shumway 
Cheney Lagomarsino Shuster 
Coble Latta Skeen 
Coleman(MO) Lent Slaughter (VA) 
Combest Lewis (FL) Smith (TX) 
Courter Lightfoot Smith, Denny 
Craig Lipinski (OR) 
Crane Livingston Smith, Robert 
Dannemeyer Lloyd (NH) 
Davis (IL) Lott Solomon 
Davis (MI) Lowery (CA) Spence 
DeLay Lujan Stangeland 
DeWine Lukens, Donald Stenholm 
Dickinson Lungren Stratton 
Dornan (CA) Madigan Stump 
Dreier Marlenee Sundquist 
Edwards (OK) Martin (IL) Sweeney 
Emerson Martin (NY) Swindall 
Erdreich McCandless Tauzin 
Fawell McCollum Taylor 
Fields McCrery Thomas (CA) 
Flippo McDade Upton 
Gallegly McEwen Vander Jagt 
Gallo McMillan (NC) Vucanovich 
Gekas Michel Walker 
Gilman Miller (OH) Weber 
Gingrich Molinari Weldon 
Goodling Montgomery Whittaker 
Gradison Moorhead Wolf 
Grant Morrison (WA) Wortley 
Gunderson Nichols Wylie 
Hall (TX) Nielson Young (AK) 
Hammerschmidt Oxley 

NOES—247 
Ackerman Applegate Beilenson 
Akaka Aspin Bennett 
Anderson Atkins Berman 
Andrews AuCoin Boggs 
Annunzio Barnard Boland 
Anthony Bates Bonior 


Bonker Hall (OH) Pease 
Borski Hamilton Pelosi 
Bosco Hatcher Penny 
Boucher Hayes (IL) Pepper 
Boxer Hefner Perkins 
Brennan Hertel Petri 
Brooks Hiler Pickle 
Brown (CA) Hochbrueckner Porter 
Bruce Hopkins Price 
Bryant Horton Pursell 
Byron Hoyer Rahall 
Campbell Hubbard Rangel 
Cardin Hughes Richardson 
Carper Jacobs Ritter 
Carr Jeffords Roberts 
Chandler Jenkins Rodino 
Chapman Johnson (SD) Roe 
Clarke Jones (NC) Rose 
Clay Jontz Rostenkowski 
Clement Kanjorski Roukema 
Clinger Kaptur Rowland (GA) 
Coats Kastenmeier Roybal 
Coelho Kennedy Russo 
Coleman(TX) Kennelly Sabo 
Collins Kildee Savage 
Conte Kleczka Sawyer 
Conyers Kolter Scheuer 
Cooper Kostmayer Schroeder 
Coughlin LaFalce Schumer 
Coyne Lancaster Sensenbrenner 
Darden Lantos Sharp 
de la Garza Leach (IA) Sikorski 
DeFazio Leath (TX) Sisisky 
Dellums Lehman (CA) Skaggs 
Derrick Lehman (FL) Skelton 
Dicks Leland Slattery 
Dingell Levin (M1) Slaughter (NY) 
DioGuardi Levine (CA) Smith (FL) 
Dixon Lewis (CA) Smith (IA) 
Donnelly Lewis (GA) Smith (NE) 
Dorgan (ND) Lowry (WA) Smith (NJ) 
Dowdy Luken. Thomas Smith, Robert 
Downey MacKay (OR) 
Durbin Manton Snowe 
Dwyer Markey Solarz 
Dymally Martinez Spratt 
Early Matsui St Germain 
Eckart Mavroules Staggers 
Edwards (CA) Mazzoli Stallings 
English McCloskey Stark 
Espy McCurdy Studds 
Evans McGrath Swift 
Fascell McHugh Synar 
Fazio McMillen (MD) Tallon 
Peighan Meyers Tauke 
Fish Mfume Thomas (GA) 
Flake Miller (CA) Torres 
Florio Miller (WA) Torricelli 
Foglietta Mineta Towns 
Ford (MI) Moakley Traficant 
Ford (TN) Mollohan Traxler 
Frank Moody Vento 
Frost Morella Visclosky 
Garcia Morrison(CT) Volkmer 
Gaydos Mrazek Walgren 
Gejdenson Murphy Watkins 
Gephardt Murtha Waxman 
Gibbons Nagle Weiss 
Glickman Natcher Wheat 
Gonzalez Nelson Whitten 
Gordon Nowak Williams 
Grandy Oakar Wilson 
Gray (IL) Oberstar Wise 
Gray (PA) Obey Wolpe 
Green Olin Wyden 
Gregg Panetta Yatron 
Guarini Patterson 
NOT VOTING—28 

Badham Frenzel Quillen 
Biaggi Hawkins Ray 
Bilbray Jones (TN) Schneider 
Boulter Mack Stokes 
Bustamante Mica Udall 
Crockett Myers Valentine 
Daub Neal Yates 
Duncan Ortiz Young (FL) 
Dyson Owens (NY) 
Foley Owens (UT) 

O 1518 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
On this vote: 
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Mr. Young of Florida for, with Mr. Bil- 


bray against. 

Mr. Boulter for, with Mr. Hawkins 
against. 

Mr. Daub for, with Mr. Bustamante 
against. 


Mr. Quillen for, with Mr. Ortiz against. 


Mrs. SMITH of Nebraska, Mr. 
HILER, and Mr. MINETA changed 
their votes from “aye” to “no”. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. MAVROULES 

Mr. MAVROULES. Mr. Chairman, 
pursuant to the rule, I offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
Gray of Illinois). The Clerk will desig- 
nate the amendment. 

The text of the amendment is as fol- 
lows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MAVROULES: 
Page 19, after line 11, insert the following 
new section: 


SEC. 206. BALLISTIC MISSILE 
PROGRAMS. 

(a) PROGRAM Funpinc.—Of the amount 
provided in section 201 for the Air Force— 

(1) not more than $100,000,000 shall be 
available for the MX rail-garrison program; 
and 5 

(2) the amount otherwise provided for the 
Small Intercontinental Ballistic Missile 
(SICBM) program (as specified at page 151 
of House Report 100-563 under amounts for 


MODERNIZATION 


ICBM Modernization programs (line 
number 74) is hereby increased by 
$100,000,000. 

(b) Account Repuction.—The amount 


provided in section 201 for the Air Force is 
hereby reduced by $300,000,000. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. 
Under the rule, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [(Mr. Mavroutes] will 
be recognized for 5 minutes and a 
member in opposition will be recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MAVROULES. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Oregon [Mr. AuCorn]. 

Mr. AUCOIN. Mr. Chairman, last 
month in England the commander of 
an F-11 squadron there told me he 
could not get 30 percent of his bomb- 
ers off the ground because he did not 
have spare parts. Last month my Sub- 
committee on Defense Appropriations 
was told that our Navy fighter pilots 
are falling dangerously short in air 
combat training hours. To a fighter 
pilot, combat flight training is the dif- 
ference between living and dying. 

This is critically important now that 
the Soviets are introducing the Mig-29 
Fulcrum which is competitive with our 
best fighters. 

In tactical air power we have always 
relied on equipment superiority and 
people superiority to make up for nu- 
merical inferiority. But for the next 
few years people superiority, and that 
means combat hours, are going to be 
crucial to America’s ability to main- 
tain her competitive edge. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment 
helps solve this problem. It adds $200 
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million for operation and mainte- 
nance. That is enough to operate 250 
F-16’s for a full year. We get the 
money from the MX rail garrison 
basing mode which is a basing mode 
that cannot survive and therefore is 
not effective. It adds nothing to our 
defense. When you think rail garrison 
basing, think vulnerability because 
that is all it is. It is advertised as 
mobile, but in fact it is too slow for 
survivability. Rail garrison MX takes 
at least 4 hours to disperse but it only 
takes 15 minutes for Soviet missiles to 
land in the United States. 

That makes the MX a Soviet target 
practice program, not a functional de- 
terrent. If you want to take our MX’s 
out of the hard silos where they are 
80-percent vulnerable and put them in 
soft garages where they are 100-per- 
cent vulnerable, vote against our 
amendment. But if you want to give 
our troops the combat readiness they 
need, then vote “yes” on the Mav- 
roules/AuCoin amendment. 

Mr. MAVROULES. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. FOGLIETTA]. 

Mr. FOGLIETTA. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the amendments to 
reduce funding for the rail-mobile MX 
missile. 

Time after time we are told the MX 
is vital for our national security and 
we are given new, somehow different, 
basing modes. But time after time the 
basing modes are rejected because 
they do not cure the root problem of 
vulnerability, therefore only heighten- 
ing the chances of an attack instead of 
deterring them. 

Five years ago, General Scowcroft 
and his commission suggested a means 
to end the debate through limited MX 
deployment, but the commission 
strongly urged that the real focus be 
on a smaller, less vulnerable missile— 
the Midgetman. 

With the Midgetman we finally have 
a missile which works with, rather 
than across, the grains of arms con- 
trol. We have a missile which truly 
deters a Soviet first strike, not by the 
empty threat of preemption, but by 
greatly reducing the ratio of nuclear 
warheads to targets, thereby assuring 
a retaliatory strike following a Soviet 
attack. 

The Midgetman is expensive and, 
given the constrained budget realities, 
it is clear the Pentagon cannot have it 
all; it cannot have both the MX and 
the Midgetman. The Defense Depart- 
ment must make a choice. 

But we must not single out the 
Midgetman to bear the burden of the 
budget cuts. To fund the MX missile 
and its railroad cars would simply 
waste the precious dollars, it would 
not make sense, in strategic terms or 
budget terms. 

I urge support for the amendments 
to reduce MX rail garrison funding. 
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Let us end the MX debate and move 
on to some new thinking. 

Mr. MAVROULES. Mr. Chairman. I 
would reserve my time unless they 
have speakers on the other side. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Does 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Dickinson] desire to speak in opposi- 
tion? 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, it 
is my understanding I have the right 
to close. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Is 
the gentleman upholding the commit- 
tee position? 

Mr. DICKINSON. I am opposing the 
amendment of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts which would, I assume, 
make me in the position of upholding 
it. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
question of who has the right to close 
would depend on who is espousing the 
cause of the committee. 

Mr. DICKINSON. I would assume 
that the Chair would rule the same on 
this issue as it did the last time I asked 
the question and that would mean I 
have the right to close. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
manager of the bill always has the 
right to close. In this case, since the 
gentleman is upholding the committee 
position, he would be entitled to close. 

Mr. DICKINSON. I am in the same 
position as the chairman was on the 
last amendment. I am opposing the 
amendment to the committee bill. 
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The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
Gray of Illinois). The Chair will 
assume the gentleman is representing 
the committee position. He is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
only have one speaker, and I would re- 
serve my right to close. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Alabama is correct. 

Mr. MAVROULES. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Let us be clear in our intent: it is im- 
perative that we establish a level play- 
ing field for the next administration, 
so that the next President can equally 
weigh the pros and cons of the Midget- 
man and MX. We should not take that 
decision away from him; he should be 
free to consider all the options. This 
amendment allows him to do just that. 

In addition, we must not close the 
door on the recommendations of the 
Scowcroft Committee, which advocat- 
ed the production of the single-war- 
head, mobile missile called the Midget- 
man. The Department of Defense 
budget makes no bones about tilting 
the scale toward deployment of this 
rail garrison basing mode. It is up to 
this body to ensure that a level play- 
ing field is set for this debate, that the 
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MX and Midgetman be considered on 
equal terms by the next President. 

Please join me in moving the ques- 
tion of ICBM survivability in the right 
direction and ensuring a level playing 
field for this vital issue. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, at 
this time I yield the balance of my 
time to the distinguished gentleman 
from Wyoming [Mr. CHENEY]. 

Mr. CHENEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the Mavroules amend- 
ment. I think it is a bad amendment 
which tilts us in the direction of the 
small ICBM and away from rail garri- 
son. I am intrigued by the arguments 
from the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Asprin], the distinguished chair- 
man of the committee, who suggests 
that the House should adopt the posi- 
tion based upon what the Senate is 
likely to do so that we can go to the 
conference and have leverage. I 
assume that means then, if the Senate 
had approved $1 billion for the small 
ICBM, we would be here today consid- 
ering an amendment for $1 billion for 
rail garrison. 

Mr. Chairman, my voters did not 
send me here to vote based upon an- 
ticipation of what the Senate might or 
might not do. I think we ought to sup- 
port the position that we believe is the 
correct one. 

I am fascinated, Mr. Chairman, by 
the debate here today. We have some 
of those same Members who have con- 
sistently argued the Defense budget 
trying now to require that we take the 
most expensive option to obtaining a 
mobilized ICBM force. Unfortunately, 
I think the support of some of my col- 
leagues for the small ICBM is a bit of 
a smoke screen. They are not so much 
interested in building a small ICBM as 
they are in providing a fig leaf to hide 
behind to justify opposition to rail 
garrison. 

Some of our colleagues never sup- 
port the deployment of any additional 
capability on the grounds that there 
will always be something better in the 
future. They opposed the B-1 on the 
grounds that we should wait for the 
B-2. Now they oppose Pacekeeper and 
rail garrison on the grounds that we 
should wait for the small ICBM. A few 
years ago they opposed the deploy- 
ment of Peacekeeper in silos because 
of basing problems. Now that we have 
a survivable basing mode, they are op- 
posed to rail garrison. Oftentimes they 
oppose any improvement to our strate- 
gic capability. 

Mr. Chairman, the quickest, cheap- 
est way to guarantee the survivability 
of the land-based leg of our triad is to 
deploy Peacekeeper and rail garrison. 
The quickest, cheapest, most efficient 
way to add 500 highly accurate war- 
heads to our inventory, warheads that 
will guarantee our ability to hold at- 
risk targets in the Soviet Union, is 
Peacekeeper and rail garrison. The 
missile has been tested, developed, and 
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deployed. There have been 17 success- 
ful test flights. It has met or exceeded 
every requirement. It has the best 
record of any missile we have ever de- 
veloped, and it has the most capable 
ICBM in the world today. For $13 bil- 
lion we can deploy an additional 500 
accurate, survivable warheads; the cost 
of an equivalent number of warheads 
using the small ICBM, $38 billion, 
nearly 3 times as much. 

I do not doubt, Mr. Chairman, that 
some of my colleagues who are advo- 
cating the small ICBM really would 
like to add it to our force, but many 
are using it simply as a device to ra- 
tionalize their opposition to a program 
that would provide additional capabil- 
ity now and in the near term. 

But regardless of whether our col- 
leagues are true advocates of the small 
ICBM, we must keep in mind the facts 
of life about our budgetary situation. 
As a result of last fall's budget agree- 
ment, the Air Force had to accept 
$10.5 billion in the fiscal year 1989 re- 
quest. For fiscal year 1990 they are 
faced with a $21 billion cut, and be- 
tween fiscal year 1990 and 1993 the 
total expected reduction in the Air 
Force budget is $97 billion. 

Given that fact and the enormous 
difference between the cost of rail gar- 
rison and the small ICBM, we have no 
choice if we want to follow a realistic 
course of action but to go for rail gar- 
rison and support research on the 
small ICBM. We should continue 
R&D on the Midgetman, allow the 
next administraion to make the 
choice, but to do that we have to sup- 
port the committee position. We have 
to oppose the Mavroules amendment. 
It should be defeated. 

Mrs. LLOYD. Mr. Chairman, because of the 
present budgetary constraints, two programs 
which had previously been considered sepa- 
rately are now competing for the same share 
of the pie. Although | recognize some of the 
merits of the small ICBM, or Midgetman, 
under this arrangement | will support funding 
for the rail garrison basing for the MX missile. 
The MX Missile Program is one in which Con- 
gress has already invested a great deal, and 
this proposal will help us to maximize return 
on that money. The rail garrison has the virtue 
of protecting the multiwarhead MX without the 
major drawbacks of the previous basing 
schemes. 

In the House Armed Services Committee 
we funded both programs at the $500 million 
level to carry both over into the next adminis- 
tration. This keeps both barely alive but does 
not provide either with levels of funding which 
would represent a congressional commitment. 
The decision on this program is simple and it 
is one that can be made in this Congress. 

The essence of both programs is survivabil- 
ity through mobility. The better a system is 
able to survive a first strike, the greater its 
second strike, and therefore, defensive capa- 
bilities. But we must also consider the cost ef- 
fectiveness of such systems through develop- 
ment and deployment. The national commit- 
ment, supported by Congress, is that current 
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and planned U.S. Forces should provide high 
confidence deterrence of a surprise attack. 

The rail garrison proposal can provide this 
deterrence through mobility at one-third the 
cost of the small ICBM. We simply cannot 
afford up to $42 billion for a new missile 
system. Budget pressures have forced re- 
structuring of several strategic programs. Ac- 
cording to the Air Force, the only option for fi- 
nancing continued SICBM development and 
deployment is to divert most of the funding 
from conventional forces 

The investment has been made, the MX 
missile has been developed. We should maxi- 
mize the return on the money we have al- 
ready spent on ICBM basing. The rail garrison 
is the logical approach. 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Chairman, on the previ- 
ous vote, the Dickinson amendment, | was in 
the House Chamber, but failed to vote. It had 
been my intention to vote no. | have voted no 
on other amendments in this series, indicating 
my support for the committee's figures with 
respect to MX rail garrison and the Midgetman 
missile. 

Mr. MARLENEE. Mr. Chairman, | find myself 
in a quandary because of the structure of the 
amendments before this body on an important 
nuclear strategic issue. | find it distasteful that 
we play politics with the defense of our coun- 
try. 
The Soviets now have a sufficient number 
of modern accurate weapons they can use to 
destroy most of our silo-based nuclear mis- 
siles. This is not a good deterrent policy be- 
cause if the Soviet leaders believe they could 
strike first and destroy our ability to strike 
back, they may be more likely to take this dra- 
matic move during a future crisis. 

The advantage of Midgetman and rail garri- 
son based MX is that they will be able to 
move during a crisis and possibly avoid de- 
struction in a Soviet first strike. So, adding the 
Midgetman and the MX to our strategic arse- 
nal will help prevent a nuclear war from ever 
occurring. And, according to anyone’s defini- 
tion, that’s real peace. 

I would like to have the opportunity to vote 
for full funding of both the Midgetman and the 
Peacekeeper missile based in rail garrison. | 
was pleased to learn that the House Armed 
Services Committee supported an additional 
$300 million for research and development of 
the Midgetman missile above the President's 
initial request. While this missile is slated to 
be deployed at Malmstrom Air Force Base, 
which is in my district, | would still support the 
Midgetman regardless of where it is deployed 
because it is strategically sound. 

However, | was disappointed that the 
Armed Services Committee took funds desig- 
nated for the Midgetman from the rail garrison 
Peacekeeper Missile Program. In my opinion, 
both ICBM systems are important comple- 
ments to the enhancement of a modern land- 
based nuclear deterrent. The United States 
has not introduced a new land-based nuclear 
missile since the 1960's while the Soviets 
have embarked on several strategic modern- 
ization programs since the 1970's. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendments before us 
today offer only partial solutions to our need 
to modernize our land-based nuclear deter- 
rent. The Rowland amendment would delete 
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all funds for the Midgetman. Conversely, the 
Hertel amendment would delete all funds for 
the MX rail garrison program. Congressman 
DICKINSON has offered an amendment that 
would add funds to the MX Program to $650 
million by transferring funds from the Midget- 
man Program, which would be left with $350 
million. Finally, Congressman MAVROULES 
would like to cut the Peacekeeper Program by 
bringing its funding level down to $100 million 
while boosting Midgetman funding to a total of 
$600 million. 

In the best of all possible worlds, | would 
like to vote to fully fund both systems. Howev- 
er, the amendments on the floor precludes 
this option. As a result, | believe that the 
amendment offered by Congressman DICKIN- 
SON remains the least of the bad options 
open to me. With the Dickinson amendment, 
the MX rail garrison would proceed on sched- 
ule and the Midgetman Program will have 
$150 million more than was in the President's 
original fiscal year 1989 budget request. 

However, when that amendment failed, | 
was compelled to vote the Mavroules meas- 
ure, which would at least increase funding for 
the Midgetman. | can only hope that the other 
body will analyze this issue from a less politi- 
cal perspective. Maybe this issue can be 
worked out in conference committee that 
would satisfy the concerns of my colleagues 
and bolster our strategic nuclear deterrent. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
Gray of Illinois). All time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. MAVROULES]. 

The question was taken; and the 
chairman pro tempore announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—ayes 233, noes 
171, not voting 27, as follows: 

(Roll No. 109] 


AYES—233 
Ackerman Carr Evans 
Akaka Chapman Fascell 
Anderson Clarke Fazio 
Andrews Clement Feighan 
Annunzio Coelho Flake 
Anthony Coleman (TX) Flippo 
Aspin Collins Florio 
Atkins Conte Foglietta 
AuCoin Conyers Ford (MI) 
Barnard Cooper Ford (TN) 
Bates Coughlin Frank 
Beilenson Coyne Frost 
Bennett Darden Garcia 
Berman de la Garza Gejdenson 
Bevill DeFazio Gephardt 
Boggs Dellums Gibbons 
Boland Derrick Glickman 
Bonior Dicks Gonzalez 
Bonker Dingell Gordon 
Borski DioGuardi Gray (IL) 
Bosco Dixon Gray (PA) 
Boucher Donnelly Green 
Boxer Dowdy Guarini 
Brennan Downey Hall (OH) 
Brooks Durbin Hamilton 
Brown (CA) Dwyer Harris 
Bruce Dymally Hatcher 
Bryant Early Hayes (IL) 
Byron Eckart Hayes (LA) 
Campbell Edwards (CA) Hertel 
Cardin Erdreich Hochbrueckner 
Carper Espy Hopkins 


Horton 
Hoyer 
Hubbard 
Hughes 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jenkins 
Johnson (SD) 
Jones (NC) 
Jontz 
Kanjorski 
Kaptur 
Kastenmeier 
Kennedy 
Kennelly 
Kildee 
Kleczka 
Kolter 
Kostmayer 
LaFalce 
Lantos 

Leach (IA) 
Leath (TX) 
Lehman (CA) 
Lehman (FL) 
Leland 

Levin (MI) 
Levine (CA) 
Lewis (GA) 
Lowry (WA) 
Luken, Thomas 
MacKay 
Manton 
Markey 
Marlenee 
Martinez 
Matsui 
Mavroules 
Mazzoli 
McCloskey 
McCurdy 
McHugh 
McMillen (MD) 
Mfume 
Miller (CA) 
Miller (WA) 


Alexander 
Applegate 
Archer 
Armey 
Baker 
Ballenger 
Bartlett 
Barton 
Bateman 
Bentley 
Bereuter 
Bilirakis 
Bliley 
Boehlert 
Broomfield 
Brown (CO) 
Buechner 
Bunning 
Burton 
Callahan 
Chandler 
Chappell 
Cheney 
Clinger 
Coats 

Coble 
Coleman (MO) 
Combest 
Courter 
Craig 

Crane 
Dannemeyer 
Davis (IL) 
Davis (MI) 
DeLay 
DeWine 
Dickinson 
Dorgan (ND) 
Dornan (CA) 
Dreier 
Edwards (OK) 
Emerson 
English 
Fawell 
Fields 

Fish 

Frenzel 


Mineta 
Moakley 
Moody 
Morella 
Morrison (CT) 
Mrazek 
Murphy 
Murtha 


Pickle 
Porter 
Price 
Pursell 
Rahall 
Rangel 
Richardson 
Roberts 
Rodino 
Roe 

Rose 
Rostenkowski 
Roukema 
Rowland (GA) 
Roybal 
Russo 

Sabo 
Savage 
Sawyer 
Scheuer 
Schneider 


NOES—171 


Gallegly 
Gallo 
Gekas 
Gilman 
Gingrich 
Goodling 
Gradison 
Grandy 
Grant 
Gregg 
Gunderson 
Hall (TX) 
Hammerschmidt 
Hansen 
Hastert 
Hefley 
Hefner 
Henry 
Herger 
Hiler 
Holloway 
Houghton 
Huckaby 
Hunter 
Hutto 
Hyde 
Inhofe 
Ireland 
Johnson (CT) 
Kasich 
Kemp 
Kolbe 
Konnyu 
Kyl 
Lagomarsino 
Lancaster 
Latta 

Lent 

Lewis (CA) 
Lewis (FL) 
Lightfoot 
Lipinski 
Livingston 
Lloyd 

Lott 
Lowery (CA) 
Lujan 
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Schroeder 
Schumer 
Sensenbrenner 
Sharp 
Sikorski 
Sisisky 
Skaggs 
Skelton 
Slattery 
Slaughter (NY) 
Smith (FL) 
Smith (IA) 
Smith (NE) 
Smith (NJ) 
Snowe 
Solarz 
Spratt 

St Germain 
Staggers 
Stallings 
Stark 
Studds 
Swift 
Synar 
Tallon 
Thomas (GA) 
Torres 
Torricelli 
Towns 
Traficant 
Traxler 
Vento 
Visclosky 
Volkmer 
Vucanovich 
Walgren 
Watkins 
Waxman 


Lukens, Donald 
Lungren 
Madigan 
Martin (IL) 
Martin (NY) 
McCandless 
McCollum 
McCrery 
McDade 
McEwen 
McGrath 
MeMillan (NC) 
Meyers 
Michel 
Miller (OH) 
Molinari 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morrison (WA) 
Nelson 
Nielson 
Oxley 
Packard 
Parris 
Pashayan 
Ravenel 
Regula 
Rhodes 
Ridge 
Rinaldo 
Ritter 
Robinson 
Rogers 
Roth 

„swland (CT) 
Saiki 
Saxton 
Schaefer 
Schuette 
Schulze 
Shaw 
Shays 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Skeen 
Slaughter (VA) 
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Smith (TX) Stratton Vander Jagt 
Smith, Denny Stump Walker 

(OR) Sundquist Weber 
Smith, Robert Sweeney Weldon 

(NH) Swindall Whittaker 
Smith, Robert Tauke Wilson 

(OR) Tauzin Wolf 
Solomon Taylor Wortley 
Spence Thomas (CA) Wylie 
Stangeland Upton Yatron 
Stenholm Valentine Young (AK) 

NOT VOTING—27 
Badham Dyson Ortiz 
Biaggi Foley Owens (NY) 
Bilbray Gaydos Owens (UT) 
Boulter Hawkins Quillen 
Bustamante Jones (TN) Ray 
Clay Mack Stokes 
Crockett Mica Udall 
Daub Myers Yates 
Duncan Neal Young (FL) 
o 1550 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Bilbray for, with Mr. Young of Flori- 
da against. 


Mr. Hawkins for, with Mr. Daub against. 

Mr. Bustamante for, with Mr. Quillen 
against. 

Mr. Ortiz for, with Mr. Badham against. 

Mr. Yates for, with Mr. Boulter against. 

Mr. COURTER and Mr. RINALDO 
changed their votes from “aye” to 
“no” 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. It is 
now in order to consider the amend- 
ment relating to the D-5 missile print- 
ed in section 1 of House Report 100- 
590 offered by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Weiss] or his designee. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. WEISS 

Mr. WEISS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the amendment. 

The text of the amendment is as fol- 
lows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Weiss: At the 
end of title I of division A (page 16, after 
line 14), add the following new section: 

SEC. 117. TRIDENT MISSILE PROGRAMS. 

(a) PROHIBITIONS ON EXPENDITURES FOR 
TRIDENT II ProGRamM.—None of the funds ap- 
propriated or otherwise made available for 
procurement of weapons for the Navy for 
fiscal year 1989 may be obligated or expend- 
ed for the Trident II missile program. 

(b) FUNDS FOR TRIDENT I PRoGRAM.—Of the 
amount authorized in section 102(b) for 
weapons (including missiles and torpedoes) 
for the Navy for fiscal year 1989, 
$1,877,612,000 is available only for procure- 
ment under the Trident I missile program. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Pur- 
suant to the rule, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. WEISS] will be recog- 
nized for 5 minutes and a Member op- 
posed will be recognized for 5 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. WErtss]. 

Mr. WEISS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, it is extraordinarily 
important for the United States to 
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maintain a secure retaliatory deter- 
rent against Soviet nuclear attack. 

Submarine-based weapons are par- 
ticularly well suited to this task. The 
invulnerability of these weapons 
makes them an ideal choice for the 
American nuclear arsenal. 

However, not all submarine weapons 
are created equal. 

The amendment I am offering today 
does not ask Members to abandon sub- 
marine-based weapons. It does not ask 
them to reduce the fiscal year 1989 de- 
fense budget. It simply asks them to 
carefully consider the characteristics 
of two different missiles we can place 
aboard our Trident submarines. And it 
asks them to cast their votes for the 
submarine missile that is most likely 
to enhance deterrence. 

The committee bill designates $1.87 
billion for procurement of 66 Trident 
II—or D-5—missiles. My amendment 
would transfer these funds into an ac- 
count for the procurement of addition- 
al Trident I missiles. That is the 
choice here: Shall we build Trident II 
or shall we build Trident I? 

In my view, the choice is clear. The 
Trident II missile is a dangerously de- 
stabilizing first-strike weapon. Its pin- 
point accuracy and high explosive 
yield will give the United States the 
ability to destroy Soviet ICBM's while 
they remain in their silos. Rather 
than risk the loss of the entire ICBM 
force, the Soviets will be forced to 
adopt a policy of “launch on warning.” 

Launching nuclear missiles on warn- 
ing is dangerous under any circum- 
stances. But it will become even more 
perilous if we deploy the Trident II. 
The short-flight time of the Trident II 
means that the Soviets will have 15 
minutes or less in which to distinguish 
between an equipment malfunction 
and incoming ICBM’s. This will sig- 
nificantly increase the risk of acciden- 
tal nuclear war. 

In a time of crisis, the Soviets might 
even attempt a preemptive strike 
against American targets. 

It is clear that the Trident II does 
not protect us from Soviet attack. On 
the contrary, it is a destabilizing 
weapon that actually increases the 
risk of war. 

On the other hand, the Trident I or 
C-4 missile—already deployed on the 
first eight Trident submarines—offers 
a secure retaliatory deterrent. 

The Trident I is extremely powerful. 
It has the same range as the Trident 
II. It can destroy a wide range of 
Soviet targets. In fact, it can do abso- 
lutely everything that the Trident II 
can do, except destroy hardened tar- 
gets. As a result, it does not pose a 
threat to Soviet ICBM’s, and it will 
not increase the risk of war. 

If we are looking for a submarine- 
based weapon that enhances deter- 
rence, we already have one: the Tri- 
dent I. 
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Trident I is better than Trident II 
from a strategic standpoint. And it is 
also better from a fiscal standpoint. 

Two years ago, the Congressional 
Budget Office estimated that the tax- 
payers would save between $9.6 and 
$11.3 billion if we canceled the Trident 
II and instead procured additional Tri- 
dent I missiles. 

Last month, CBO projected that 
simply canceling the refit of the first 
eight Trident submarines—which now 
carry Trident I missiles—would save a 
total of $6.4 billion. Despite the enor- 
mous expense, the Navy now plans to 
refit these eight submarines with Tri- 
dent II missiles in the early 1990's. 

Clearly, a shift to production of Tri- 
dent I missile would provide a windfall 
to the Treasury at a time when we des- 
perately need it. 

We are bound to hear from the 
other side about the excellent track 
record of the Trident II missile thus 
far. According to the House Armed 
Services Committee, the missile shows 
every sign of achieving its perform- 
ance objectives in a timely fashion. 

One would think this a cause for 
celebration, given the Pentagon’s 
shabby record in recent years. Howev- 
er, sound management does not a mis- 
sile make. The Pentagon’s new-found 
managerial excellence is being wasted 
on a missile that is strategically and 
fiscally undesirable. 

I applaud Chairman AsrIN for iden- 
tifying those characteristics of the Tri- 
dent II program that have prevented 
mismanagement, delay and cost over- 
runs. But sound management is not a 
good enough reason to support the 
production of a weapon. In the case of 
the Trident II, we are devoting huge 
sums of money to a weapon that is 
dangerous and wasteful. And all the 
while, the obvious alternative—Tri- 
dent I—has been right under our 
noses. 

There are real lessons to be learned 
from the sound management of the D- 
5 program. We should move quickly to 
apply these lessons to a sound missile: 
the Trident I. 

I urge all of my colleagues to consid- 
er this choice carefully. If you wish to 
follow the Navy in its headlong rush 
toward a self-defeating first-strike ca- 
pability, vote against this amendment. 

But if you are interested in fielding 
an effective submarine weapon for the 
defense of our Nation, if you are inter- 
ested in preserving stability between 
the superpowers, and if you wish to 
save the taxpayers billions upon bil- 
lions of dollars, you should vote for 
my amendment to continue produc- 
tion of the Trident I. 

I urge my colleagues to make the 
right choice. Cancel the Trident II. 
Stick with the Trident I. Vote for this 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Does 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
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Dicxrnson] rise in opposition to the 
amendment? 

Mr. DICKINSON. I do, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. DICK- 
INSON] is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it might be 
appropriate at this time to call the at- 
tention of the Committee on Rules to 
some of the amendments that they 
have made in order that really are re- 
dundant and unnecessary. This will be 
the fifth time that we vote on this 
amendment. It was defeated with only 
93 votes last year, with only 79 votes 
the year before, and with 94, 93, and 
so on. We keep bringing up the same 
thing. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
WErIss] would have us build 20 Trident 
submarines but deny us the ability to 
put the most modern weapons in them 
that we possibly can. Why build them 
if we are not going to have Trident 
missiles to go with them? I think it is 
ridiculous. I think it ought to be re- 
jected out of hand. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no requests 
for time, and I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. WEISS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Oregon 
(Mr. DeFazio]. 

Mr. DEFAZIO. Mr. Chairman, this is 
not a vote for or against the subma- 
rine-based leg of our nuclear triad. 

This is a vote for a nonprovocative 
deterrent aboard those submarines. 

The D-5 missile, like the MX before 
it, is really a missile without a mission. 
It is designed to destroy Soviet land- 
based missiles in their hardened silos. 

What does that mean? 

It means we either strike first, which 
we say we won't do, or we subscribe to 
the dangerous fantasy that we can 
somehow fight a protracted nuclear 
war and win. 

It is time this Congress rejected that 
notion. 

This amendment strengthens deter- 
rence. I congratulate our colleague 
from New York for offering it. 

Mr. WEISS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to our distinguished colleague, 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. FEI- 
GHAN]. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the Weiss amendment 
and commend the gentleman for al- 
lowing us the opportunity to have this 
debate. The motto of our nuclear Navy 
is “run silent, run deep.” But that 
motto should not extend to the House 
of Representatives. With the D-5, we 
have a program that many feel poses 
the greatest threat to maintaining 
stable deterrence between the United 
States and the Soviet Union. 
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I know that many Members like the 
Trident program—and rightly so—the 
submarine leg of the triad is seen as 
the most stabilizing of our strategic 
force. 


Why? 
—Because it is nearly invulnerable to 
attack; and 


—Because it is viewed as a retaliato- 
ry force—able to eliminate Soviet 
cities and key military installations in 
response to a Soviet attack. 


With the D-5, both of these very 
good reasons for supporting the Tri- 
dent go right out the window. The D-5 
missile adds two destabilizing factors 
to the equation: Increased payload and 
deadly accuracy. This combination 
turns Tridents from caretakers into 
killers. 


For the first time, our submarines 
will be able to hold Soviet missiles at 
risk, Even if we say it is not a first- 
strike capability, the Soviets could not 
afford to think otherwise. Their land- 
based missiles will likely be placed on 
“launch-on-warning" status, increasing 
the likelihood of accidental launch. 


Many of my colleagues feel they 
need to support some weapons system. 
You can’t vote no on everything or 
you're somehow soft on defense. Well, 
you are not voting no on everything. 
You're voting to continue the stable 
cones provided by the C-4 mis- 
sile. 


I ask my colleagues to look hard at 
the D-5 on the merits, look at the 
combination of increased payload and 
deadly accuracy, and then vote for the 
Weiss amendment. 


Mr. WEISS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself the remainder of my time. 


Mr. Chairman, some of my dearest 
friends on the other side of the aisle, 
distinguished patriots that they are, 
think that for some reason it is too 
much to spend 5 minutes on trying to 
save up to $11.3 billion of hard-earned 
taxpayers money, and that is what we 
will save if we adopt this amendment. 
I urge my colleagues to vote for this 
amendment. The D-5 is unnecessary. 
The C-4 will do everything it can. I 
urge a “yes” vote on the Weiss amend- 
ment. 


Mr. BRENNAN. Mr. Chairman, | support our 
national security posture which includes the 
strategic triad—air, land, and sea-based nucle- 
ar forces. Perhaps the most important compo- 
nent of that triad is the sea-based leg, which 
includes the Ohio-class Trident submarine. 


The survivability of our sea-based leg of the 
triad is considered the most reliable among 
our strategic assets. With the need to main- 
tain a sea-based nuclear deterrent force on 
patrol, | believe support for the D-5 missile is 
warranted. 


There are troubling aspects associated with 


this amendment canceling the D-5 missile in 
support of the C-4. 
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As we know, the D-5 and C-4 missile sys- 
tems are not compatible for use without modi- 
fication aboard the Ohio-class SSBN. The 
conversion work would require a delay in 
bringing the submarine into our fleet or remov- 
ing ones which are already in the fleet. That 
delay could be critical. 


It is estimated that 1% years would be re- 
quired to convert a D-5 capable SSBN to a 
C-4 capable SSBN, when the components 
are available. Delay of up to 4 years could be 
expected to restart the C-4 production line 
and have the missile delivered to the Navy. 
The C-4’s production line closed in 1985 and 
our submarine forces would face delays while 
the line was reopened and production was re- 
sumed. 


There are currently seven D-5 configured 
Trident submarines under construction. If the 
D-5 program is canceled with a production 
line closed for 3 years, their efficient delivery 
schedule would be scuttled. 


| believe we have reached a point where 
practical considerations of production and de- 
livery schedules necessitate a move toward 
the D-5 missile. While the C-4 missile is a ca- 
pable and reliable component of our subma- 
rine fleet, previous decisions by the Congress 
requires us to make a determination with all 
the available information. 


The information presented to us indicates 
the sea-based leg of the triad would be de- 
layed or disrupted by canceling the D-5 mis- 
sile in favor of the C-4. We must continue 
modernizing the one leg of the triad which 
best serves our deterrent role. | believe it 
would be unwise to delay further production of 
the Ohio-class or withdraw those SSBN's 
which have been delivered and are on patrol. 


Because the C-4 production line is cold and 
current delivery schedules are pressing, | will 
oppose the Weiss amendment and continue 
support for modernizing our important sea- 
based leg of the triad. 


Mrs. BOXER. Mr. Chairman, | rise in support 
of the Weiss amendment to cancel production 
of the Trident II missile and shift those funds 
to continued production of the Trident |. 


Mr. Chairman, | know that you have given 
the Navy high marks for management of the 
D5 program, and normally | would applaud 
such an exemplary track record. However, 
there are far more serious problems with this 
weapon system that overshadow its procure- 
ment success story. 


First, the accuracy and greater explosive 
yield of the missile make it extremely danger- 
ous. Unlike its predecessor, it can kill hard- 
ened targets, that is, Soviet ICBM’s in their 
silos. As a result, its primary value is per- 
ceived to be that of a first strike weapon. A 
first strike is contrary to the principle on which 
our nuclear strategy should be based. Regard- 
less, the fact that the United States has the 
capability of destroying their ICBM’s could 
cause the Soviets to strike first to protect their 
land-based missiles in time of crisis. 


Second, cancellation of this program and 
continued production of the Trident | will save 
between $9 and $11 billion, according to the 
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Congressional Budget Office, savings which 
we can literally not afford to ignore. 


In summary, the most compelling argument 
against this weapon is that it is easily viewed 
as an offensive weapon and is therefore dan- 
gerously destabilizing. We have made these 
arguments year after year; they are no less 
compelling today. 


Vote for the Weiss amendment. 


The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
Gray of Illinois). All time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. WEISS]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman pro tempore announced that 
the noes appeared to have it. 


RECORDED VOTE 


Mr. WEISS. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand a recorded vote. 


A recorded vote was ordered. 


The vote was taken by electronic 
device; and there were—ayes 79, noes 
307, not voting 45, as follows: 


[Roll No. 110] 


AYES—79 
Ackerman Frank Panetta 
Atkins Garcia Pelosi 
AuCoin Gejdenson Penny 
Bates Gonzalez Rangel 
Beilenson Hayes (IL) Rodino 
Bonker Hochbrueckner Rostenkowski 
Boxer Jontz Roybal 
Brooks Kastenmeier Russo 
Brown (CA) Kildee Sabo 
Bruce Kostmayer Savage 
Cardin LaFalce Scheuer 
Carr Lehman (FL) Schneider 
Collins Leland Sikorski 
Conyers Lewis (GA) St Germain 
Coyne Lowry (WA) Staggers 
DeFazio Markey Stark 
Dellums Matsui Studds 
Dorgan (ND) McHugh Torres 
Downey Miller (CA) Towns 
Durbin Moakley Vento 
Dymally Moody Walgren 
Edwards (CA) Morrison (CT) Weiss 
Espy Mrazek Wheat 
Evans Nagle Williams 
Feighan Nowak Wolpe 
Flake Oberstar 
Foglietta Obey 
NOES—307 
Akaka Bosco Coughlin 
Alexander Boucher Courter 
Anderson Brennan Craig 
Andrews Broomfield Crane 
Annunzio Brown (CO) Dannemeyer 
Anthony Bryant Darden 
Applegate Buechner Davis (IL) 
Archer Burton de la Garza 
Armey Byron DeLay 
Aspin Callahan Derrick 
Baker Campbell DeWine 
Ballenger Carper Dickinson 
Barnard Chandler Dicks 
Bartlett Chapman Dingell 
Barton Chappell DioGuardi 
Bateman Cheney Donnelly 
Bennett Clarke Dornan (CA) 
` Bentley Clement Dowdy 
Bereuter Clinger Dreier 
Berman Coats Early 
Bevill Coble Eckart 
Bilirakis Coelho Edwards (OK) 
Bliley Coleman(MO) Emerson 
Bochlert Coleman (TX) English 
Boggs Combest Erdreich 
Boland Conte Fawell 
Borski Cooper Fazio 
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Fish Lewis (FL) Saiki 
Flippo Lightfoot Saxton 
Ford (MI) Lipinski Schaefer 
Frenzel Livingston Schroeder 
Frost Lloyd Schuette 
Gallegly Lott Schulze 
Gallo Lowery (CA) Schumer 
Gekas Luken, Thomas Sensenbrenner 
Gephardt Lukens, Donald Sharp 
Gibbons Lungren Shaw 
Gilman MacKay Shays 
Gingrich Madigan Shumway 
Glickman Manton Shuster 
Goodling Marlenee Sisisky 
Gordon Martin (IL) Skages 
Gradison Martin (NY) Skeen 
Grandy Martinez Skelton 
Grant Mavroules Slattery 
Gray (IL) Mazzoli Slaughter (NY) 
Gray (PA) McCandless Slaughter (VA) 
Green McCloskey Smith (FL) 
Gregg McCollum Smith (IA) 
Guarini McCrery Smith (NE) 
Gunderson McCurdy Smith (NJ) 
Hall (TX) McDade Smith (TX) 
Hamilton McEwen Smith, Denny 
Hansen McGrath (OR) 
Harris McMillan (NC) Smith, Robert 
Hastert McMillen (MD) (NH) 
Hayes (LA) Meyers Smith, Robert 
Hefley Mfume (OR) 
Hefner Michel Snowe 
Henry Miller (OH) Solarz 
Herger Miller (WA) Solomon 
Hertel Mineta Spence 
Hiler Molinari Spratt 
Holloway Mollohan Stallings 
Hopkins Montgomery Stangeland 
Horton Morella Stenholm 
Houghton Morrison (WA) Stratton 
Hoyer Murphy Stump 
Hubbard Murtha Sundquist 
Huckaby Natcher Sweeney 
Hughes Nelson Swift 
Hunter Nichols Swindall 
Hutto Nielson Synar 
Hyde Olin Tallon 
Inhofe Oxley Tauke 
Ireland Packard Tauzin 
Jacobs Parris Thomas (CA) 
Jeffords Pashayan Thomas (GA) 
Jenkins Patterson Torricelli 
Johnson (CT) Pease Traficant 
Johnson (SD) Pepper Traxler 
Jones (NC) Perkins Upton 
Kanjorski Petri Valentine 
Kaptur Pickett Vander Jagt 
Kasich Pickle Visclosky 
Kemp Porter Volkmer 
Kennedy Price Vueanovich 
Kennelly Pursell Walker 
Kleczka Rahall Watkins 
Kolbe Ravenel Waxman 
Kolter Regula Weber 
Konnyu Rhodes Weldon 
Kyl Richardson Whittaker 
Lagomarsino Ridge Whitten 
Lancaster Rinaldo Wilson 
Lantos Ritter Wise 
Latta Roberts Wortley 
Leach (1A) Robinson Wyden 
Leath (TX) Rogers Wylie 
Lehman (CA) Rose Yatron 
Lent Roth Young (AK) 
Levin (MI) Roukema 
Levine (CA) Rowland (CT) 

NOT VOTING—45 
Badham Fascell Neal 
Biaggi Florio Oakar 
Bilbray Foley Ortiz 
Bonior Ford (TN) Owens (NY) 
Boulter Gaydos Owens (UT) 
Bunning Hall (OH) Quillen 
Bustamante Hammerschmidt Ray 
Clay Hatcher Roe 
Crockett Hawkins Sawyer 
Daub Jones (TN) Stokes 
Davis (MI) Lujan Taylor 
Dixon Mack Udall 
Duncan Mica Wolf 
Dwyer Moorhead Yates 
Dyson Myers Young (FL) 
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The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Yates for, with Mr. Florio against. 

Mr. Hawkins for, with Mr. Bilbray against. 

Mr. LEVINE of California changed 
his vote from “aye” to “no.” 

Mr. MATSUI changed his vote from 
“no” to “aye.” 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, pursuant to the rule, 
I want to give notice to the Members 
of the House on the schedule of re- 
maining amendments that are left 
under the DOD bill. 

As I understand it, these amend- 
ments will be considered when we 
come in on Wednesday, but the re- 
maining amendments are the follow- 
ing: First is a series of two amend- 
ments on SDI ALPS, king of the 
mountain, 10 minutes debate, first 
Spratt amendment 180, Kemp substi- 
tute on ALPS, both 10 minutes, and a 
possible debate. The next amendment 
is SDI policy, AuCorn No. 196; third is 
an amendment that was scheduled for 
today which was the depressed trajec- 
tory amendment of the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Nacte] and the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Dornan]. 
The fourth is a comprehensive test 
ban amendment which has 40 minutes 
of general debate; the Markey amend- 
ment No. 204 with 10 minutes of 
debate, and a Dickinson substitute 
with 10 minutes of debate. 

In addition, there are, we believe, 
two amendments remaining under reg- 
ular order, the Collins amendment No. 
202, 10 minutes of debate, and the 
Markey No. 208, 10 minutes of debate. 

In addition, Mr. Chairman, we have 
1 to 4 add-back amendments which 
may be scheduled anytime throughout 
the day with 10 minutes each. We 
have a total here of business to do of 
about 4% hours counting amendments, 
counting debate of amendments, 
counting votes. 

As I understand it from the leader- 
ship, the agreement has been to bring 
this bill up and to finish then next 
Wednesday. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Chairman, | have sup- 
ported the development and production of the 
B-1 bomber from the very first and | want to 
urge that this body continue to support the 
program. Despite a number of problems that 
inevitably accompany the introduction of a 
complex new aircraft, the B-1 is without ques- 
tion the best bomber in the world today. It 
was built to penetrate and deliver bombs or 
missiles on targets within the Soviet Union, 
and it would be used for this mission today. 
Moreover, | have every hope that whatever 
problems remain can be resolved in the next 
2 or 3 years. 
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In expressing my continued support for the 
B-1, | want to make it clear that | am not in 
any way taking issue with the chairman of the 
Committee on Armed Services, Mr. ASPIN. | 
commend him for discovering and bringing to 
light the problems in the B-1 program. And | 
agree that there is merit in his criticisms of the 
Air Force program and of some manufacturers 
who produce the aircraft. 

| do want to point out, however, that Rock- 
well Corp., the builder of the B-1 airplane, 
should not be tainted by these criticisms. 
Rockwell was not the “prime contractor” for 
the system. Instead, the Air Force, itself, filled 
the role of prime contractor for the B-1. Thus 
Rockwell's job has been to build a good air- 
frame that will accept engines, defensive avi- 
onics, offensive avionics, and equipment pro- 
duced under Air Force supervision by other 
contractors. And Rockwell has done a good 
job. | can assert that as a fact—not because 
the Air Force leadership has told me, but be- 
cause | have direct reports from staff who 
have both flown the airplane and talked to Air 
Force personnel at the user level. They report 
that Rockwell's performance deserves high 
marks. 

To put the B-1 issue in perspective, | think 
the House should appreciate that the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services is more carefully ex- 
amining pentagon programs today than ever 
before. This is a constructive development 
and Chairman Aspπ] deserves great praise for 
leading us in that direction. But, when the 
committee investigations uncover negative as- 
pects of a program, we should not let that in- 
formation obscure the program's positive at- 
tributes. The Armed Services Committee, 
under Chairman Aspin's leadership, has given 
the Congress a chance to weigh both the 
positive and the negative aspects of the B-1 
program. | believe that, on balance, the posi- 
tive continues to outweigh the negative. Con- 
sequently, Congress should maintain its sup- 
port of the B-1 program. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; 
and the Speaker pro tempore [Mr. 
Harris] having assumed the chair, Mr. 
Gray of Illinois, Chairman pro tempo- 
re of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, re- 
ported that that Committee, having 
had under consideration the bill (H.R. 
4264) to authorize appropriations for 
the fiscal year 1989 amended budget 
request for military functions of the 
Department of Defense and to pre- 
scribe military personnel levels for 
such Department for fiscal year 1989, 
to amend the National Defense Au- 
thorization Act for Fiscal Years 1988 
and 1989, and for other purposes, had 
come to no resolution thereon. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all Members may 
have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks and to 
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include extraneous material on the 
bill, H.R. 4264. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 


O 1625 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


(Mr. MICHEL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask to 
proceed for 1 minute for the purpose 
of inquiring of the acting majority 
leader the program for next week. 

Mr. COELHO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHEL. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. COELHO. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday we have scheduled nine bills 
on the Suspension Calendar, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Con. Res. 274, to commend the 
Prime Ministers of Turkey and Greece 
for initiating their current dialog; 

H. Con. Res. 223, to express the 
sense of Congress that the Soviet 
Union should proclaim a general am- 
nesty for imprisoned Christians; 

H.R, 4162, to make the International 
Organizations Immunities Act applica- 
ble to the Organization of Eastern 
Caribbean States; 

H.R. 4318, to improve the adminis- 
tration of the personnel systems of 
the GAO; 

H.R. 4083, to establish the FBI and 
the DEA Senior Executive Service; 

H.R. 3896, to upgrade the position of 
the Director of the Census Bureau; 

H.R. 3987, to designate the Gene 
Taylor Post Office Building; 

H.R. 4433, to designate the John 
Dent Post Office Building; and 

H.R. 4448, to designate the John O. 
Holly Building of the U.S. Post Office. 

We will not have any votes on 
Monday. We will postpone those until 
Tuesday. 

On Tuesday the House meets at 
noon and we have scheduled 10 bills 
on the Suspension Calendar, as fol- 
lows: 

H.R. 4267, WEB rural water develop- 
ment project authorization; 

H.R. 3927, Indian Housing Act; 

H.R. 4306, National School Lunch 
Act amendments; 

H.R. 3424, Overseas Teachers Act of 
1987; 

H.R. 3146, Lottery Advertising Clari- 
fication Act of 1987; 

H.R. 4262, to implement the Berne 
Convention; 

H.R. 3911, Major Fraud Act of 1988; 

H.R. 4445, Terrorists Firearms De- 
tection Act of 1988; 

H.R. 2756, to amend the Middle At- 
lantic Interstate Forest Fire Protec- 
tion Compact to include the State of 
Ohio; 
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H.R. 2835, to direct the Secretary of 
Agriculture to release certain; and re- 
strictions on a parcel of land located in 
Henderson, TN. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I assume 
those will be printed in the RECORD? 

Mr. COELHO. They will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

At the conclusion of the debate of 
the 10 bills on Tuesday we will then 
have the necessary votes on the Tues- 
day suspension items and then the 
necessary votes on the Monday sus- 
pension items. 

On Wednesday we will come in, if 
approval is granted, at 11 o'clock and 
complete the Department of Defense 
authorization. It should take approxi- 
mately 5 hours. 

Then we have scheduled for the bal- 
ance of the week, Wednesday and 
Thursday, the supplemental appro- 
priations for fiscal 1988, subject to a 
rule being granted; Miscellaneous 
International Affairs Authorization 
Act, subject to a rule being granted; 
Hate Crime Statistics Act, subject to a 
rule being granted; the Juvenile Jus- 
tice and Delinquency Prevention Act 
amendments, subject to a rule being 
granted. 

On Friday the House will not be in 
session. 

Mr. MICHEL. Could the gentleman 
enlighten me with respect to the sup- 
plemental appropriation, whether or 
not that is going to stay within the 
bounds and limits of our overall 
summit agreement, or is that going to 
exceed the limits which we set? 

Mr. COELHO. Normally supplemen- 
tals do exceed, as the gentleman 
knows. The CBO has indicated to us 
that the President's request may be 
$1.9 billion above. So obviously this is 
something that we will have to consid- 
er and make a decision on early next 
week. 

Mr. MICHEL. And I think we prob- 
ably ought to remind our Members 
that while that number of suspen- 
sions, 9 on Monday and 10 on Tuesday, 
there will undoubtedly be a number of 
them put to a record vote, and as the 
gentleman indicated, those votes will 
not occur until Tuesday, but there will 
be no doubt a significant number of 
rolicall votes on the Suspension Calen- 
dar? 

Mr. COELHO. Members should be 
alert that there will be a number of 
votes by mid-afternoon on Tuesday of 
both the Monday and Tuesday Sus- 
pension Calendar. There will be a 
number of votes. 

Mr. MICHEL. And again the gentle- 
man has told us that we definitely will 
not have a session on next Friday? 

Mr. COELHO. There will be no ses- 
sion on Friday, and we expect to be 
out at a reasonable hour on Wednes- 
day. 

Mr. MICHEL. I thank the gentle- 
man. 
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ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY, 
MAY 9, 1988 


Mr. COELHO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to 
meet at noon on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Harris). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Califor- 
nia? 

There was no objection. 


HOUR OF MEETING ON 
WEDNESDAY, MAY 11, 1988 


Mr. COELHO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns on Tuesday, May 10, 
1988, it adjourn to meet at 11 a.m. on 
Wednesday, May 11, 1988. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 


DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY BUSINESS ON 
WEDNESDAY NEXT 


Mr. COELHO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the business 
in order under the Calendar Wednes- 
day rule be dispensed with on Wednes- 
day next. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection on the request of the 
gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 


TRIUMPHS OF TAX REFORM A 
MYTH 


(Mrs. SCHROEDER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
her remarks.) 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the self-proclaimed triumphs of 
the Reagan administration has been 
the cutting of the tax burden of the 
average American. Like the claims the 
President made about the 1986 Tax 
Reform Act and tax simplification, the 
decrease in the tax burden on the av- 
erage American is just a myth. 

In an analysis done by the Tax 
Foundation, a research group here in 
Washington, it was determined that in 
1988 the average American's tax 
burden is greater than in any period 
since data on this was first tallied back 
in 1929. What is unique about the 
foundation's analysis is that the tax 
burden is put in terms of how many 
working days it will take an individual 
to pay off his or her taxes. This year it 
will take until today, May 5, for the 
average American taxpayer to pay his 
or her Federal, State, and local taxes. 
This means the average American will 
work 126 days out of every year to 
conquer his or her debt. This is up 8 
days from 1984 when it only took until 
April 28. 
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The Reagan administration can 
make all the claims it wants to when it 
comes to easing the tax burden for the 
American taxpayer. But, as shown 
graphically by the Tax Foundation’s 
analysis, the average American is 
working much longer than usual to 
pay off a much higher tax bill. 


ETHIOPIA 


(Mr. ROTH asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. Speaker, the world 
is witnessing and living through an 
Auschwitz. The place is called Ethio- 
pia. 

The overwhelming evidence is that 
some 7 million people, 7 million people 
are on the verge of starvation and 2 to 
3 million human beings, people like 
you and me, will die. They will die not 
because of a lack of food. The Ameri- 
can people alone have donated thou- 
sands of metric tons of food. But they 
will die because the Marxist govern- 
ment of Ethiopia under the brutal dic- 
tator, Mengistu, prevents the food 
from going into and has forced the 
relief workers out of the stricken areas 
of the country. 

I ask what is the world going to do 
about it? I ask what is this House 
going to do about it? 
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PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE 
ON THE JUDICIARY TO HAVE 
UNTIL MIDNIGHT, FRIDAY, 
MAY 6, 1988, TO FILE REPORT 
ON H.R. 4262 


Mr. BERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary may have until 
midnight on Friday, May 6, 1988, to 
file a report on H.R. 4262, Berne Con- 
vention Implementation Act of 1988. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Harris). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Califor- 
nia? 

There was no objection. 


NATIONAL TUBEROUS 
SCLEROSIS AWARENESS WEEK 


Mr. GARCIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service be 
discharged from further consideration 
of the Senate joint resolution (S.J. 
Res. 212) to designate the period com- 
mencing May 8, 1988, and ending on 
May 14, 1988, as “National Tuberous 
Sclerosis Awareness Week,” and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the 
Senate joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 
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Mrs. MORELLA. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, the minori- 
ty has no objection to this legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate joint res- 
olution, as follows: 


S.J. Res. 212 


Whereas tuberous sclerosis (hereinafter 
referred to in this resolution as TS“) is a 
genetic disorder affecting as many as 1 in 
10,000 Americans; 

Whereas TS remains poorly understood 
and frequently misdiagnosed, even though 
it is one of the common genetic disorders; 

Whereas TS affects males and females of 
all races; 

Whereas thus characterics of TS include 
skin markings, seizures, motor difficulties, 
mental retardation, tumors of the brain and 
other organs, and behavioral abnormalities; 

Whereas in any individual, the disease's 
severity can range from being mild, when 
patients can live normal lives, to being exp- 
treme, when TS is disabling and may be life 
threatening; 

Whereas although modern research tech- 
nology has provided information about TS, 
there remains much to be learned; 

Whereas only with continued, extensive 
research is there any chance of conquering 
TS; and 

Whereas establishing a national TS 
awareness week would serve to enhance 
public awareness of TS and stimulate fur- 
ther TS research: now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, that the period com- 
mencing May 8, 1988, and ending on May 14, 
1988, is designated as “National Tuberous 
Sclerosis Awareness Week”, and the Presi- 
dent is authorized and requested to issue a 
proclamation calling the people of the 
United States to observe the week with ap- 
propriate programs, ceremonies, and activi- 
ties. 

The Senate joint resolution was or- 
dered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


NATIONAL SAFE KIDS WEEK 


Mr. GARCIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service be 
discharged from further consideration 
of the Senate joint resolution (S.J. 
Res. 240) to designate the period com- 
mencing on May 16, 1988, and ending 
on May 22, 1988, as “National Safe 
Kids Week,” and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

Mrs. MORELLA. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, the minori- 
ty has no objection to this legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, further reserving the 
right to object, I yield to the prime 
sponsor of this legislation, the distin- 
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guished gentleman from New York 
(Mr. GARCIA]. 

Mr. GARCIA. I thank the gentle- 
woman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, nearly 10,000 children 
die due to accidental injuries each 
year while an additional 50,000 are 
permanently disabled. Accidents are 
the leading cause of death among chil- 
dren. Nearly 50 percent of deaths of 1 
to 14-year-olds are caused by injuries 
sustained in accidents. As many chil- 
dren die from these injuries as they do 
from noninjury deaths such as cancer, 
AIDS or congenital problems. Yet the 
tragic fact is that the vast majority of 
these deaths, over 90 percent, could 
have been prevented. 

The best prevention is education and 
it is for this reason that I sponsored, 
working in conjunction with the 1988 
National Children’s Accident Preven- 
tion Campaign, “National Safe Kids 
Week.” During the week of May 16-22, 
a national public education campaign 
will be launched to educate parents, 
teachers and other adults who interact 
with children on how to best prevent 
accidents in such major risk areas as 
traffic, water, fire, falls, choking, and 
poisoning. 

I would like to commend the chair- 
man of the subcommittee, the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Dymatiy] 
and the ranking minority member, the 
gentlewoman from Maryland [Mrs. 
More tal], for bringing this legislation 
to the floor so promptly. I also would 
like to extend a special thanks to the 
National Safe Kids Coalition for all 
the work they have done on “National 
Safe Kids Week.” I urge passage of 
this bill. 

Mrs. MORELLA. Mr. Speaker, fur- 
ther reserving the right to object, I 
would like to commend the gentleman 
from New York for introducing this 
legislation and for the eloquent state- 
ment that he has made. 

Indeed, we support ‘National Safe 
Kids Week” but we also promote Na- 
tional Safe Kids Year” every year. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate joint res- 
olution, as follows: 

S.J. Res. 240 

Whereas the children of the United States 
represent the most precious natural re- 
source of the United States; 

Whereas each year approximately one out 
of every four children under the age of fif- 
teen in the United States is involved in an 
accident; 

Whereas injuries resulting from accidents 
are the leading cause of death among chil- 
dren in the United States, claiming the lives 
of nearly eight thousand children each year; 

Whereas approximately fifty thousand 
children in the United States are left per- 
manently disabled because of accidental in- 
juries each year; 
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Whereas the incidence and seriousness of 
such injuries can be significantly reduced 
through preventive measures and appropri- 
ate treatments; and 

Whereas adults and children in the 
United States should become aware of the 
frequency and nature of accidental injuries 
to children, and of the need to undertake 
preventive measures and seek appropriate 
treatment: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the period 
commencing on May 16, 1988, and ending on 
May 22, 1988, is designated “National Safe 
Kids Week”, and the President is authorized 
and requested to issue a proclamation call- 
ing upon the people of the United States to 
observe such week with appropriate ceremo- 
nies and activities. 


The Senate joint resolution was or- 
dered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


NATIONAL ASPARAGUS MONTH 


Mr. GARCIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service be 
discharged from further consideration 
of the joint resolution (H.J. Res. 137) 
designating the month of May as “Na- 
tional Asparagus Month,” and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

Mrs. MORELLA. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, the minori- 
ty has no objection. 

Mr. Speaker, further reserving the 
right to object, I yield to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Soumway]. 

Mr. SHUMWAY. I thank the gentle- 
woman for yielding, and I would like 
to thank her for assisting in bringing 
this measure to the floor. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to thank 
my colleague from California, Chair- 
man DYMALLY, for bringing this meas- 
ure to the floor so expeditiously. Addi- 
tionally, my thanks to the 224 Mem- 
bers who joined with me in sponsoring 
the measure. 

I am delighted that my colleagues 
have seen fit to recognize the econom- 
ic value of asparagus, which generates 
revenues of $137 million per year. 

And, finally, my appreciation to the 
California Asparagus Growers Associa- 
tion, which annually provides samples 
of asparagus to be distributed to each 
Member of Congress. California is the 
main asparagus producing State, yield- 
ing more than 50 percent of the 235 
million pounds of asparagus grown 
last year. Stockton, CA, my home- 
town, recognizes itself as the Aspara- 
gus Capital of the World”; it recently 
celebrated the third annual Asparagus 
Festival. Some 70,000 visitors flocked 
to Stockton for this event, the biggest 
crowd yet. Hopefully, the celebration 
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will continue throughout the United 
States during the month of May. 

Mrs. MORELLA. Mr. Speaker, fur- 
ther reserving the right to object, I 
would like to thank the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Shumway] for 
the asparagus that we have received in 
our office. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, 
as follows: 

H.J. Res. 137 


Whereas the genus asparagus, a member 
of the lily family, originated along the 
shores of the Mediterranean Sea and on its 
many islands; 

Whereas asparagus was considered a culi- 
nary delicacy and used for medicinal pur- 
poses by the ancient Greeks and Romans; 

Whereas asparagus has been grown in 
America since the 1600's for its nutritional 
and decorative value in floral arrangements; 

Whereas two hundred and twenty-three 
million pounds of asparagus was grown in 
the United States comprising a total value 
of approximately $137,000,000 in 1986; and 

Whereas the delectible vegetable is low in 
calories and fat, and contains large amounts 
of calcium and phosphorus as well as vita- 
mins A, C. and B, all important components 
of a well balanced diet; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the month of 
May is designated as “National Asparagus 
Month”. The President is requested to issue 
a proclamation calling upon the people of 
the United States to observe such month 
with appropriate ceremonies and activities. 


The joint resolution was ordered to 
be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. GARCIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
legislation just considered, Senate 
Joint Resolution 212, Senate Joint 
Resolution 240, and House Joint Reso- 
lution 137. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 


ARREST OF OPPOSITION 
LEADERS IN NICARAGUA 


(Mr. BALLENGER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. BALLENGER. Mr. Speaker, it 
was reported in the Washington Times 
yesterday that many of the top lead- 
ers of the Nicaraguan opposition were 
arrested after peacefully marching to 
the headquarters of a labor union to 
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attempt to see 35 union members who 
are on a hunger strike. 

The hunger strike began late last 
month to protest the Sandinista gov- 
ernment's refusal to negotiate with 
striking union members. With tem- 
peratures in Managua reaching 100 de- 
grees daily, several of the hunger 
strikers are reported to be seriously ill. 

But that’s not all. Outraged by press 
coverage of the hunger strike, the 
Sandinista government suspended all 
news programming at the largest op- 
position radio station, Radio Corpora- 
cion. News broadcasts at the three 
other opposition radio stations, includ- 
ing the one operated by the Catholic 
Church, Radio Catolica, were also sus- 
pended. 

The Congress has halted military aid 
to the Contras and has placed total 
and complete faith in the Sandinistas 
to honor the peace process. With the 
leverage the Contras provided gone, I 
fear we will see more arrests of mem- 
bers of the opposition and more cen- 
sorship of the free press. It is clear to 
me, Mr. Speaker, that the Sandinista 
government has once again shown its 
true nature. 


BEEF-CITRUS DISPUTE GOES TO 
GATT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska [Mr. BEREUTER] 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Speaker, on 
Tuesday, May 3, 1988, the latest round 
of informal negotiations between 
United States Trade Representative 
Clayton Yeutter and Japanese Agri- 
culture Minister Takashi Sato broke 
off after they were unable to reach an 
agreement that would liberalize 
Japan's beef and citrus markets. 

As Ambassador Yeutter said, the 
final Japanese proposal offered only a 
modest increase in access, and it would 
have left in place provisions that the 
United States considers to be incom- 
patible with the GATT rules. 

While the Japanese offered to con- 
tinue increasing their import quotas, 
the increase next year under the pro- 
posed formula would have come to 
just one additional Big Mac, one quar- 
ter-pounder, and two 6-ounce glasses 
of orange juice for each resident of 
Japan, according to United States 
trade officials. 

The current United States-Japanese 
agreement on beef and citrus expired 
on March 31 of this year. In signing 
the Brock-Yamamura Agreement in 
1984, the Japanese assured the United 
States that it would eliminate all 
quotas and trade barriers to the 
import of United States beef and 
citrus products over the 4-year dura- 
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tion of the now expired agreement. 
Result: promise broken. 

Since 1984, the Japanese Govern- 
ment has resisted opening its markets 
to United States beef and citrus prod- 
ucts. The barriers which existed 4 
years ago remain in place today. And, 
since the expiration of the current 
beef and citrus agreement on April 1, 
the Japanese have continued to stone- 
wall on this issue. 

While bilateral negotiations have 
been suspended, a GATT panel in 
Geneva was established on Wednesday 
to hear the dispute. In light of the vic- 
tory of the United States at GATT on 
12 other agricultural products earlier 
this year, I am confident that we will 
also win our beef and citrus case 
before the GATT. 

It is important, however, for all 
Members of Congress and agricultural 
organizations to show their solid sup- 
port for Ambassador Yeutter and the 
efforts by the USTR to open the Japa- 
nese market. We must continue to 
bring pressure to bear on the Japanese 
Government. 

Elimination of beef and citrus 
quotas and trade barriers would not 
only benefit United States producers, 
but also the Japanese consumer. If 
Japan’s markets were opened without 
the importations of high-variable rate 
duties, United States beef exports to 
Japan will at least double in the next 2 
years. Approximately $550 million to 
over $1 billion per year. The benefit to 
the Japanese consumer would be real- 
ized at the supermarket where beef 
currently sells for well over $25 per 
pound. 

In refusing to keep its promise to 
the United States, the Japanese Gov- 
ernment has once again kowtowed to 
the small special interest of Japanese 
beef and citrus producers. It has also 
ignored the interests of the vast ma- 
jority of Japanese consumers who 
want to purchase lower cost, high- 
quality beef. If they want to protect 
these beef and citrus farmers they can 
do so by direct subsidy—in short they 
can pay them, and give their consum- 
ers a break and treat their best export 
market country, the United States, 
fairly. 

Japan, it’s time to end your trade 
barriers to beef and citrus products. 
And no trickery through the imposi- 
tion of variable rate import duties is 
acceptable either. As one of the major 
trading nations of the world, you 
should be totally apolojetic concerning 
your parochial, protectionistic, and il- 
legal trade policies. They are unbe- 
coming to a trading nation that has 
benefited enormously, in unprecedent- 
ed amounts from the open markets of 
the United States. The continuation of 
these barriers will only lead to truly 
protectionistic responses by the U.S. 
Congress, future confrontations on a 
wide variety of issues and the eventual 
retaliation by the United States, that 
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will lead us to a total trade war. Treat 
America fairly or say Sayonara, Japan, 
to increasing shares of your best 
export market. 

I ask to include the May 3, 1988, 
statement by Ambassador Clayton 
Yeutter and an article from the May 
5, 1988, edition of the Journal of Com- 
merce. 

STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR YEUTTER ON 

ENDING JAPANESE BEEF AND CITRUS TALKS 


I have met with Japanese Agriculture 
Minister Takashi Sato for nearly a week 
trying to reach an agreement that would 
liberalize Japan's beef and citrus markets. 
Regrettably the final Japanese proposal of- 
fered only a modest increase in access, and 
it would have left in place provisions that 
the United States considers to be incompati- 
ble with the GATT rules. 

The United States has been seeking an 
elimination of the Japanese beef and citrus 
quotas by a date certain along with a trans- 
parent and comprehensive package which 
would assure U.S. beef and citrus producers 
full access to Japan’s market. In addition, 
the United States sought an immediate end 
to the GATT-illegal citrus juice blending re- 
quirement as well as substantial cuts in 
Japan citrus tariffs. 

The Japanese were willing to make con- 
cessions in some areas; however, for beef 
they wanted to substitute other measures 
that would sustain a high level of import 
protection. In addition, none of our citrus 
concerns was addressed to our satisfaction. 
Under the Japanese proposal, U.S. export- 
ers and Japanese consumers would continue 
to bear the cost and burden of Japan's in- 
sistence on constraining agricultural im- 
ports, 

Tomorrow, the GATT Council will meet in 
Geneva, Switzerland and the United States 
will for a second time ask for the establish- 
ment of a panel to review our complaint 
about Japan's obstructive beef and citrus 
import practices. We hope that Japan will 
live up to its international obligations and 
agree to this action. 

It is essential that the Japanese govern- 
ment join the United States and other 
major trading partners in pursuing and pro- 
moting open global trade—in agricultural as 
well as industrial goods. The continuation of 
GATT inconsistent quotas, or alternative 
schemes of a similarly constricting nature, 
do not meet that responsibility. 

STATEMENT ON BREAK-OFF or U. S./ JAPAN 

BEEF AND CITRUS QUOTA TALKS 
(By Richard E. Lyng, Secretary of 
Agriculture, May 4, 1988, Fallbrook, CA) 


I am extremely disappointed that the 
trade talks with Agriculture Minister Taka- 
shi Sato and Ambassador Clayton Yeutter 
have broken off without a bilateral solution. 
While the United States has pressed for lib- 
eralization of the beef and citrus market, 
previous agreements have settled on annual 
quota increases—the most recent being the 
four-year Brock-Yamamura Agreement 
which expired on March 31. Since the sign- 
ing of the beef-citrus agreement four years 
ago, we have been consistent in our position 
that Japan must remove its quotas upon the 
expiration of that agreement. 

Both Ambassador Yeutter and I have re- 
peatedly told the Japanese that we will not 
negotiate a new agreement that does not 
provide for complete liberalization. We are 
firm in our position that the import quotas 
on beef and citrus products and related 
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measures that restrict consumer access to 
imports be removed. We believe that these 
practices are illegal under the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) 
and today at the GATT Council meeting a 
panel was established. 
[From the Journal of Commerce, May 5, 
1988) 


U.S. COMPLAINTS ON TRADE To Go to GATT 
PANEL 


(By Frances Williams) 


Geneva.—The General Agreement on Tar- 
iffs and Trade, the world body that regu- 
lates most world trade, agreed Wednesday 
to set up independent arbitration panels to 
hear U.S. charges that Japan's restrictions 
on imports of beef and citrus, and South 
Korea's ban on beef imports, violate inter- 
national fair trade rules. 

Similar complaints by Australia against 
both countries on beef also will be investi- 
gated. 

Japan and South Korea had previously 
blocked the establishment of panels on beef 
and citrus, saying they wanted more time 
for bilateral consultations. Top-level consul- 
tations between the United States and 
Japan continued through Tuesday in Wash- 
ington without success. 

Discussions with South Korea have 
proven equally fruitless. 

Fred Montgomery, deputy head of the 
U.S. Trade delegation in Geneva, told the 
GATT council Wednesday that Japan's re- 
strictions on beef, veal, oranges and orange 
juice were causing “immediate and substan- 
tial harm“ to U.S. exporters. Up to $1 bil- 
lion of trade could be at stake, he said. 

The United States says the limitations on 
imports of beef and oranges breach GATT 
rules forbidding import quotas, while the re- 
quirement for imported orange juice to be 
blended with domestic juice before sale runs 
counter to the basic GATT principal of non- 
discrimination. 

Yoshio Hatano, Japan's ambassador to 
GATT, said that while Japan no longer 
would oppose establishment of a panel, the 
United States “had not shown sufficient un- 
derstanding nor a flexible attitude to cir- 
cumstances that made immediate liberaliza- 
tion difficult.” 

The Reagan administration has been 
pushing for speedy abolition of Japanese 
import quotas, following the expiry of a 
four-year bilateral deal on March 31. But re- 
laxation of restraints has run into strong 
opposition from Japan's powerful farming 
lobby. 

Australia, which has lost market share in 
the Japanese beef market to the United 
States, also secured agreement to a panel in- 
vestigation. Alan Oxley, Australia’s ambas- 
sador to GATT, said the U.S. share of total 
Japanese beef imports had risen from 13% 
in 1976 to 39% in 1987, while Australia’s 
share had fallen over the same period from 
T4% to 41%. 

The extremely restrictive nature of 
Japan's quota system meant the growth of 
the Japanese beef market was “unreason- 
ably constrained,” he added. 

New Zealand, Japan's third-largest suppli- 
er after Australia and the United States, 
said it also might request a panel if forth- 
coming consultations with Japan were un- 
successful. 

It also gave notice that it might follow the 
United States and Australia in calling for a 
panel on South Korea's import licensing 
system for beef that has effectively barred 
all beef imports since 1985, 
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U.S. officials say the South Korean ban 
not only contravenes GATT rules outlawing 
quantitative import restrictions but nulli- 
fies and impairs” the duty-free concession 
on beef that South Korea granted to the 
United States in the last round of GATT 
multilateral trade negotiations. 

Since 1984 South Korea has granted no 
import licenses for beef with the exception 
of high-quality meat for tourist hotels. 
Since May 1985 it has prohibited imports al- 
together, except one shipment of 49 tons for 
the annual meeting in Seoul of the Interna- 
tional Monetary fund in Oct, 1985. 

GATT officials say it could take several 
months before the panels are ready to take 
evidence on the U.S. and Australian com- 
plaints. Consultations are being arranged to 
decide how many panels should be set up 
and who should be on them. 

The recent spate of disputes being 
brought to GATT has produced an acute 
shortage of panelists who, apart from being 
knowledgeable about GATT affairs, have to 
come from countries not involved or inter- 
ested in the dispute. 

In London, Japanese Prime Minister 
Noboru Takeshita, who is on a four-nation 
tour of Europe, said he regretted that talks 
in Washington failed to produce an agree- 
ment on Japan's restricted imports of U.S. 
beef and citrus products. 

“I intend to discuss the details of the talks 
with Agriculture Minister Takashi Sato 
(Japan's chief negotiator) and consider ap- 
propriate action when I return to Japan,” 
he said. 

Mr. Takeshita is scheduled to return May 


In Tokyo, government leaders echoed Mr. 
Takeshita's disappointment. 

During a news conference, chief govern- 
ment spokesman Keizo Obuchi said he 
hoped the issue could be resolved without 
waiting for a GATT decision. 

“We cannot let the domestic beef produc- 
er be destroyed,” and unidentified Japanese 
official told a local wire service. 

“It is indispensable to stabilize the price 
of beef, and the introduction of a variable 
import fee is essential in order to respond to 
the price gap in and outside of Japan,” the 
official said. 

Executives of the U.S. meat industry said 
they also were disappointed that negotia- 
tors of the two countries did not resolve the 
dispute. 


o 1645 


Mrs. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to yield to the gentlewoman 
from Maryland [Mrs. BENTLEY]. 

Mrs. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, again 
I want to commend the gentleman for 
bringing this issue to the forefront of 
the Congress and to point out once 
again how unfair our exports are 
being treated in Japan while all of our 
doors have been opened to that coun- 
try to ship in here anything they have 
wanted and how unfair it is. 

Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentlewoman for her com- 
ments. 


POLISH CONSTITUTION DAY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
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tleman from Illinois [Mr. ANNUNZIO] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, May 3 was 
the 197th anniversary of the first democratic 
Constitution of Poland in 1791, and on Satur- 
day, May 7, the Polish National Alliance is 
sponsoring Chicago's annual Constitution Day 
Parade to commemorate this highly significant 
event in the history of free nations. 

It will be a genuine pleasure and an honor 
for me to participate in this year's commemo- 
rative celebration. This magnificent parade will 
step off at 12 noon from Wacker Drive and 
Clark Street in Chicago, and will consist of nu- 
merous floats, bands, marching units, and 
drum and bugle corps. Many marchers will be 
wearing the beautiful costumes of their native 
Poland, and the theme of this year's parade 
will also commemorate the 70th anniversary 
of Poland's independence in 1918. This event 
will be televised live on WLS-TV, Channel 7, 
in Chicago. 

| would like to take this opportunity to con- 
gratulate my good friend of many years, Alo- 
ysius Mazewski, president of the Polish Ameri- 
can Congress and the Polish National Alli- 
ance, along with the many officers and mem- 
bers of these organizations for their outstand- 
ing contributions to the Polish-American com- 
munity, | would also like to extend my con- 
gratulations to Helen M. Szymanowicz, vice 
president of the Polish National Alliance, and 
chairwoman of these May 3 observances, for 
her dedicated and diligent efforts to ensure 
that this year's anniversary celebration will 
again be a great success. 

The drafting and adoption of the Constitu- 
tion of 1791 by patriotic Polish leaders marked 
a turning point in the history of Poland. By 
creating this significant document, the Poles 
effected a peaceful change in the structure of 
their government without resorting to the 
bloodshed and violence prevalent in the 
French Revolution. By adopting a progressive 
and popular constitution, the Polish leadership 
led their countrymen from the feudal ways of 
the Middle Ages to the concepts of individual 
liberty and responsibility characteristic of our 
own American Constitution of 1787. 

With the enactment of the May 3 Constitu- 
tion, the Polish people were able to shake off 
the yoke of tyranny and oppression which pre- 
viously had dominated Poland and all of 
Europe. The Polish Constitution provides a 
priceless and enduring heritage of democracy, 
religious tolerance, and humanitarianism, and 
continues to be a beacon of hope for the 
people of Poland as they strive today to throw 
off the yoke of their Communist oppressor. 

As we all know, thousands of workers are 
currently on strike—at the Lenin Shipyard in 
Gdansk, at the metallurgical complex in Nowa 
Huta, at the railroad car factory in Wroclaw— 
and many others are spontaneously striking in 
other areas in solidarity with their countrymen. 
Their only wish is to achieve a decent stand- 
ard of living, and the right to determine the 
course of their own destiny. Today, in pre- 
dawn raids, the governmental authorities have 
responded to these actions. Plainclothes 
police surprised workers at Nowa Huta and ar- 
rested leaders of the 10-day-old strike. At the 
same time, police in full riot gear closed off 
the Lenin Shipyard. Nonetheless, Solidarity 
leader Lech Walesa has urged that the work- 
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ers continue to come to the Lenin Shipyard to 
strike and show support for obtaining the 
rights which have been denied them at the 
hands of the Communists. 

In commemorating the 197th anniversary of 
Polish Constitution Day, we in Congress are 
giving our support to our brothers and sisters 
in Poland in their efforts to reinstate political, 
cultural, and religious freedoms in their home- 
land, and we continue to condemn the actions 
of the Communist authorities who are denying 
these rights. 

Mr. Speaker, | join with Polish-Americans in 
the 11th Congressional District of Illinois, 
which | am honored to represent, and Ameri- 
cans of Polish descent all over this country, in 
paying tribute to those in Poland who have 
bravely struggled and sacrificed so much to 
achieve liberty, and to those who continue in 
their footsteps to carry on this effort against 
overwhelming odds. Let us never forget the 
timeless guiding principle in the 1791 Consti- 
tution which states, ‘All power in civil society 
should be derived from the will of the people,” 
and let us always be prepared to defend our- 
selves against those who would deprive us of 
this most cherished right. 


MORE GREEN TEA AND DIRTY 
TRICKS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tlewoman from Maryland [Mrs. BENT- 
LEY] is recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mrs. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, over 
the past month or two I have been 
reading various sections from the 
book, “The Japanese Conspiracy,” 
which points out the way that our in- 
dustries have been targeted by the 
Japanese Ministry of International 
Trade and Industry along with their 
major corporations, and yesterday I 
read from newspaper articles about 
Toshiba's efforts at lobbying our in- 
dustries as another part of this target- 
ing and also about what has happened 
in the semiconductor field to us. 

Now I want to tie, to link, a section 
of the book to a matter, the semicon- 
ductor, as it was discussed and what 
happened in 1983 to show how it is 
happening, what is happening to us 
today as a result of that. There is part 
of chapter 2, chapter 2 being called 
“Green Tea and Dirty Tricks,” of 
course referring to the green tea that 
the Japanese have over which business 
contracts and contacts are made and 
then the dirty tricks that have been 
heaped upon American industry. Now 
this particular segment of the chapter 
deals with one corporation in the semi- 
conductor field. I want to point out 
that: 

Stanford Ovshinsky is a brilliant inventor 
whose work in optical electronics rates an 
entry in Webster's New Collegiate Diction- 
ary under a newly coined word, Ovonics. In 
1970 Ovshinsky patented a remarkable 
system for storing data on a computer 
memory disk. Using a laser, the Ovshinsky 
device can place 100 times as much informa- 
tion into the same space as conventional 
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magnetic storage methods, and it can be 
erased or changed at will. Even though IBM 
was not sure what products might result 
from the process, in 1972 it bought a license 
from Ovshinsky’s company, Energy Conver- 
sion Devices. ECD is a small firm based in 
Troy, Michigan, primarily devoted to re- 
search and development. It has fewer than 
300 employees. 


Remember this was written in 1983 
by Marvin J. Wolf when he was re- 
searching for his book, “The Japanese 
Conspiracy.” It says that it has fewer 
than 300 employees— 
and less than $21 million in sales, but 
it has been very active in licensing Japanese 
companies and in forming joint ventures 
with them. 

“We've had very good relationships in 
Japan up to now,” explains Larry Norris, a 
senior VP with Ovshinsky’s firm. “We have 
a joint venture with Sharp Corporation in 
the field of photovoltaics, which is now in 
production making solar electric cells from 
our amorphous silicon technology. And 
we're now going to calculators. We have sev- 
eral Japanese licensees with a chemical 
company and Fuji. We also have a Japanese 
subsidiary, and a wide range of business as- 
sociates, partners, and licensees. In fact we 
have more business in Japan than we have 
in the U.S.“ 

In April 1983, Ovshinsky was shaken to 
see an elegant press kit distributed by Mat- 
sushita, a $45-billion-a-year conglomerate 
which proudly claimed that it had produced 
“an erasable optical disk for the first time 
in the world.“ Ovshinsky’s firm promptly 
filed suit. “IBM is a licensee under this 
patent which is being infringed by Matsu- 
shita,” says Norris. “IBM did the right 
thing. In 1972 it took out an insurance 
policy and put in in the bank. ‘If we ever use 
the process, we'll pay you a royalty,’ they 
told us. In Norris’s opinion, ‘Matsushita 
went ahead and just grabbed it without 
paying us a cent.“ 


The book goes on to say, the book 
goes on to ask: 


Why would a giant company like Matsu- 
shita just take someone’s technology? 
Norris has no theory. “I can’t understand 
this behavior. They're invested a lot of 
money in development, probably as much as 
$100 million. Then to go out and jeopardize 
the whole thing by just blatantly infringing 
somebody's patent—to me it doesn't respre- 
sent rational business behavior. It’s stupid.” 

But in Tokyo, Shigeki Hijino does have a 
theory to explain Matsushita’s behavior. 
Hijino is the 42-year-old editor-in-chief of 
Britannica International Yearbook and a 
prominent social critic. “Matsushita is an 
octopus. Everybody knows it. It's just out to 
grab whatever it can.“ he says. 

Norris of Energy Conversion Devices is 
still shaking his head. We took a very ag- 
gressive stance. A small company like us 
could have written them a letter and gotten 
into their corporate bureaucracy, and we 
could have been there for ten years, and 
they would just put us on hold. Maybe 
that's what they were relying on,“ Norris 
says. Stan wasn't going to be put in a posi- 
tion like that. That's why we filed our law- 
suit, and held a big press conference. They 
were stunned.” 

A few weeks later, Ovshinsky and Norris 
went to Congress to testify about the case 
before the Dingle Committee. “We talked 
for an hour and Matsushita got raked over 
the coals,” recalls Norris. “I’m sure that 
they didn’t think that a little company of 
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two or three hundred people was going to 
give them that kind of anguish. Maybe 
they're in a mood to talk business, now that 
we have their attention.” 


Mr. Wolf writes on that— 


They do seem to have captured Matsushi- 
ta’s attention. While Matsushita continues 
to publicly deny that it has done anything 
wrong, they have initiated talks with ECD, 
and Ovshinsky has gone to Japan to negoti- 
ate with the giant electronics firm. We've 
got a patent infringement case and if they 
take a license from us on reasonable terms, 
that should settle the matter,” says Norris. 
If Matsushita does not agree to terms, how- 
ever, it could take a long time for Ov- 
shinsky’s firm to get anything out of Matsu- 
shita. Japan has comparatively few courts 
and only 11,000 lawyers in the entire nation. 
Their judges have caseloads five or six times 
heavier then those of U.S. federal district 
judges, which makes litigation an impracti- 
cal avenue for corporate redress. 


o 1655 


I might point out that we call EDC 
the company, and it is still in business 
because it was able to get a substantial 
settlement only because it went on the 
attack, and it now has 350 employees 
at its plant. And then there is another 
company, one of the most, as it goes 
on to point out: 

One of the most popular components in 
home computers is a chip called the Z80, de- 
veloped in 1976 by Federico Faggin, one of 
the maverick geniuses of America's Silicon 
Valley. Faggin founded Zilog to manufac- 
ture the chip, and after a few years sold his 
company to Exxon, returning to devote 
more time to his research. 


According to Mr. Wolf. 


As personal computers rose in popularity, 
more and more manufacturers chose the 
Z80 as the CPU or “brain” of their comput- 
ers. Zilog licensed three companies, includ- 
ing Sharp in Japan, to make the Z80 and 
collected a small royalty on each 280 chip 
these companies sold. 

Several of the newest home computers are 
being produced by such Japanese companies 
as Nippon Electric Company (NEC), SORD, 
Fujitsu, Sony and Hitachi, and many of 
them have chosen to use the Z80. This chip 
allows software manufacturers to easily 
adopt many programs written for other, 
mostly American, computers. 

In early 1983 Zilog came upon a new chip 
called the PD 780, produced by NEC, which 
was becoming a best-seller in Japan's awak- 
ening home computer markets. When Zilog 
took the chip apart and examined it careful- 
ly, it seemed to be an identical copy of the 
Z80. 


Mr. Wolf says: 


“There are three legitimate alternative 
sources—companies we licensed—for the 
280. But we are contending that NEC, 
which is now rivaling us for market share, is 
illegally producing our chip,” says an angry 
Chuck Signor, spokesman for Zilog, which 
has sued NEC in the U.S. federal court. 
“They just went out and copied the chip 
and it’s selling like crazy—mainly in the 
Japanese markets, but now also in the 
U.S.,“ Signor claims. 

Mr. Wolf points out: 

The Japanese are skilled, and noted, for 
“reverse engineering.“ taking someone else's 
product apart to see how it works, then 
building something that does virtually the 
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same thing as the original. They have their 
top engineers, maybe the best 5 percent of 
their force, working on nothing but reverse 
engineering,” claims Ronald N. Billings, an 
American who has worked in the Japanese 
computer industry for 14 years and is now a 
consultant to Nihon Soft Bank, Japan's 
largest software company. Apparently the 
technique is legal, or almost so. “It’s a tricky 
business because historically reverse engi- 
neering has been considered a valid situa- 
tion, even on patentable areas,” says Zilog's 
Signor. “A person opens your chip and looks 
at it and tests it and tries it out. Then he 
goes to his R&D people and says, ‘Can you 
put out a chip that does the same thing?’ 
They start from scratch and they go do it. 
That's considered allowable in this busi- 
ness.“ 


Mr. Wolf continues to point out: 


The problem, says Signor, is that he is 
convinced that the NEC chip is not a prod- 
uct of reverse engineering. “They photo- 
graphed it, warts and all, the errors are still 
in there.” he contends. “Federico Faggin, 
the guy who designed our chip, says it's all 
still in there. It’s a direct copy and not an 
engineering development. Other companies 
we've licensed have paid several million dol- 
lars for the right to be a second source.” 

In addition to the lawsuit, Zilog has 
brought a complaint to the International 
Trade Commission, which has accepted the 
case. But in Japan, Zilog is powerless. “We 
can't prosecute them over there,” says 
Signor. “But if we can get an ITC ruling in 
our favor, the ITC will stop all imports of 
products with that chip in it. The ITC will 
settle it in nine months to a year. Unfortu- 
nately, the U.S. courts will take three to five 
years. That’s why we went to the ITC.” 

After Zilog presented its claims, NEC 
countersued Zilog, contending that the Z80 
is a copy of the NEC chip, not the other 
way around. “They claim to have patents on 
their chip,” says Signor. “But we'll agree to 
their suit, if they'll agree to ours. Their 
claim is worth about a million bucks. Ours, 
in our opinion, is worth $40 million. Even if 
they could prove their suit, they would re- 
ceive very little in damages. On the other 
hand, we've had tremendous damages.” 

Even if the ITC ruling is in Zilog’s favor, 
hundreds of thousands of products with 
NEC's chip will have been sold around the 
world each representing a sale lost to Zilog. 
And more will be sold in Japan, where Zilog 
can neither block sales nor hope to get a 
court settlement. 

Some of the repercussions that we 
are feeling from all of this action by 
Japanese interests on the semiconduc- 
tor industry and the chip industry, the 
memory chip industry, is really begin- 
ning to hurt in this country 

Yesterday, I pointed out from an ar- 
ticle in the San Francisco Examiner 
some of the offshoots of that, of how 
we are down to depending almost to- 
tally now upon Japanese manufactur- 
ing in the chip department. 

In this particular article, it says: 

Yet by 1986 most U.S. firms had aban- 
doned the memory business entirely. In the 
ideal scenario, chip prices would have risen 
to a point where American companies could 
afford to return to the fray. 

Instead, because of what has hap- 
pened and because of the way our in- 
dustries were targeted, “only two U.S. 
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firms, Texas Instruments Inc. of 
Dallas and Micron Technology of 
Boise, ID, remain in the DRAM busi- 
ness, and they make a relatively tiny 
number of chips.” 

The San Francisco Examiner points 
out that Japan accounts for more than 
90 percent of the DRAM market, and 
meanwhile Japanese companies have 
raised prices of memory chips above 
the fair market value, and this is all 
part of this conspiracy that we have 
been pointing out of targeting Ameri- 
can industry, of putting them out of 
business so they will control, more 
than control what happens economi- 
cally in the United States of America. 

In closing, I simply want to refer to 
a poll that was made recently about 
how the American people feel about 
all this. How do they feel about having 
others come in and taking over our 
businesses? Forty-nine percent of the 
public said that they do not think it 
was good for the United States to have 
foreign companies building more 
plants here in this country, and 84 
percent thought it was not a good idea 
for them to buy companies and real 
estate in the United States, and of 
course, they are all upset, all of the 
American people are upset about the 
way we have been exporting jobs, been 
forced to export jobs overseas and to 
buy so many of our goods from over- 
seas because our industries have been 
targeted and destroyed. 

I might note that targeting our busi- 
nesses and threatening Americans 
with the loss of their jobs if they do 
not support, for instance, Toshiba, 
which is one of the companies that 
had a vast public relations campaign 
on in Washington to make certain 
that they were not barred from doing 
business in this country, even after 
they sold secret machinery to the 
Soviet Union, that is not one of the 
ways that I think we should keep 
America prosperous. 

The references that I made in the 
book “Japanese Conspiracy” came out 
of the chapter, once again I want to 
point out, “Green Tea and More Dirty 
Tricks.” 

I will read more of that in the weeks 
to come. 

So once again the American people 
are alerted and have been made 
knowledgeable about what really has 
happened in the destruction of our in- 
dustries. It is not by any means all our 
people’s fault. There were major con- 
tributors to this from overseas. 


SANDINISTAS EMPTY PROMISES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Kemp] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, today my distin- 
guished colleague Congressman CLAUDE 
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PEPPER and | cosigned a letter to you regard- 
ing the lack of approved food aid delivery to 
the Nicaraguan democratic resistance. The 
text of the letter reads as follows: 

DEAR Mr. SPEAKER: We write to you in the 
hope that you will join us in our demand 
that the humanitarian food and medical as- 
sistance voted by the Congress in March be 
delivered immediately to the Nicaraguan 
Democratic Resistance. 

The Resistance has bargained in good 
faith to reach an agreement under the 
Sapoa accord. Indeed they have been willing 
to sit in negotiations with the Sandinista 
dictatorship in almost prison-like condi- 
tions. 

On the other hand President Daniel 
Ortega and the rest of the Sandinista rulers 
have taken almost every opportunity to fur- 
ther suppress the internal opposition in- 
cluding detaining that leadership yesterday 
and killing a peaceful protester Tuesday. 
They have also suspended broadcasts by 
Radio Catolica and have censored La 
Prensa. Coupled with their continued viola- 
tion of human rights, one can only come to 
the conclusion that they do not want to 
reach any agreement. It is clear that they 
are holding up discussions in order to deny 
the basic humanitarian food and medical 
aid to the resistance. 

No person who desires freedom, democra- 
cy, justice, and peace in Nicaragua can 
object to this humanitarian aid being deliv- 
ered without delay. 

Mr. Speaker, we know that the agreement 
we reached in March is one you want to 
honor and believe it is imperative that we 
join in demanding that the Sandinistas 
allow the humanitarian aid to be delivered 
now. 

We look forward to your reply. 

Sincerely, 
Jack KEMP, 
CLAUDE PEPPER. 

Mr. Speaker, the aid package that we 
passed with overwhelming bipartisan support 
assumed that the Sandinistas would comply 
with the Sapoa accord and allow delivery of 
food to the resistance inside Nicaragua. 

The resistance has kept its part of the 
Sapoa agreement and has even gone to Ma- 
nagua to negotiate in an atmosphere that re- 
sembles a prison rather than serious negotia- 
tions toward democracy. 

Since the Sapoa accords were signed, the 
Sandinistas have repeatedly detained civic 
leaders in Managua, censored all forms of 
press, and Daniel Ortega reiterated in his May 
Day speech last Sunday that they the Re- 
sistance—should be thankful that we're not 
offering them the guillotine or the firing squad, 
which is what they deserve.” These are not 
the words of a man who is interested in de- 
mocracy. 

The Sandinistas have a history of empty 
promises and broken commitments. | believe 
that there is only one commitment Daniel 
Ortega is capable of keeping and that is his 
commitment to destroy the armed resistance 
in the fields and crush the internal civic oppo- 
sition in the cities. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 
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Mr. Younc of Florida (at the request 
of Mr. MICHEL), after 3 p.m. today, on 
account of official business. 

Mr. Brisray (at the request of Mr. 
FolEY), for today, on account of offi- 
cial business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to address the House, following the 
legislative program and any special 
orders heretofore entered, was granted 
to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. BeREUTER) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr. BEREUTER, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Burton of Indiana, for 60 min- 
utes, on May 10, 11, and 12. 

Mrs. BENTLEY, for 60 minutes, May 
17, 18, 19, 23, 24, 25, and 26. 

Mr. Kemp, for 10 minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Gray of Illinois) to revise 
and extend their remarks and include 
extraneous material:) 

Mr. LIPINSKI, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO, for 5 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to revise and extend remarks was 
granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. BEREUTER) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. BLILEY. 

. DANNEMEYER. 

. DREIER of California. 

. LAGOMARSINO. 

. PACKARD. 

LEWIS of California. 

. HILER. 

. BEREUTER. 

. MCDADE. 

. GILMAN in two instances. 
. GALLEGLY. 

. COLEMAN of Missouri. 

. HASTERT. 

. RITTER in three instances. 
. GEKAS. 

Mrs. BENTLEY. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Gray of Illinois) and to 
include extraneous matter:) 

Mr. TORRICELLI in two instances. 

Mr. FLORIO. 

Mr. Downey of New York. 

Mr. WAXMAN. 

Mr. McMILLEN of Maryland. 

Mr. DURBIN. 

. DINGELL. 

. MAZZOLI. 

. FAZIO. 

. LANTOS. 

. DE LUGO. 

Mrs. COLLINS. 

Mr. HOCHBRUECKNER. 
Mr. TRAFICANT. 

Mr. DELLUMs. 

Mr. SKAGGS. 
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Mr. Dwyer of New Jersey. 

Mr. NOWAK. 

Mr. SMITH of Florida. 

Mr. WEIss. 

Mr. YATES. 

Mr. HOYER. 

Mr. Forp of Michigan in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. LIPINSKI. 

Ms. PELOSI. 

Mr. AKAKA. 

Mr. Gray of Illinois in two instances. 

Mr. Markey in two instances. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mrs. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 5 o’clock and 4 minutes p.m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, May 9, 1988, at 
12 noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker's table and referred as fol- 
lows: 

3562. A letter from the Chairman, Council 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting 
the personal financial statement for Board 
member James A. Tydings, pursuant to D.C. 
Code sections 1-732, 1-734(a)(1)(A); to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

3563. A letter from the Secretary of Edu- 
cation, transmitting a copy of final regula- 
tions Program Fraud Civil Remedies Act 
Regulations’, pursuant to 20 U.S.C. 
1232(d)(1); to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

3564. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior; transmitting a report entitled, 
“Outer Continental Shelf Lease Sales Fiscal 
Years 1984 through 1986: Evaluation of Bid- 
ding and Competition", which is in response 
to the requirements to evaluate alternative 
bidding systems and competition found in 
section 8 and 15 (43 U.S.C. 1337(a)(9) and 
1343) of the Outer Continental Shelf Lands 
Act; to the Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

3565. A letter from the Chairperson, 
Martin Luther King, Jr. Federal Holiday 
Commission, transmitting a report on the 
Commission's activities as of February 28, 
1988, pursuant to Public Law 98-399, section 
8 (98 Stat. 1475); Public Law 99-284, section 
1(b) (100 Stat. 406); to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

3566. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary for Conservation and Renewable 
Energy, Department of Energy, transmit- 
ting the twelfth annual report of activities 
of the geothermal energy coordination and 
management project for fiscal year 1987, 
pursuant to 30 U.S.C. 1162(a); to the Com- 
mittee on Science, Space and Technology. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 
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Mr. ST GERMAIN: Committee on Bank- 
ing, Finance and Urban Affairs. H.R. 3927. 
A bill to amend the United States Housing 
Act of 1937 to establish a separate program 
to provide housing assistance for Indians 
and Alaska Natives; with an amendment 
(Rept. 100-604), Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. HAWKINS: Committee on Education 
and Labor. H.R. 1801. A bill to amend the 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Preven- 
tion Act of 1974 to authorize appropriations 
for fiscal years 1989 through 1992; with an 
amendment (Rept. 100-605). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. HAWKINS: Committee on Education 
and Labor. H.R. 4306. A bill to amend the 
National School Lunch Act to require eligi- 
bility for free lunches to be based on the no 
farm income poverty guidelines prescribed 
by the Office of Management and Budget: 
with amendments (Rept. 100-606). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union. 

Mr. FORD of Michigan: Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. H.R. 3424. A 
bill amending the Defense Department 
Overseas Teachers Pay and Personnel Prac- 
tices Act and the Defense Dependents’ Edu- 
cation Act of 1978; with an amendment 
(Rept. 100-607, Pt. 1). Ordered to be print- 
ed. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER: Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. H.R. 4083. A bill to 
amend title 5, United States Code, to au- 
thorize the establishment of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation and Drug Enforce- 
ment Administration Senior Executive Serv- 
ice, and for other purposes; with an amend- 
ment (Rept. 100-608). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 
4 of rule XXII, public bills and resolu- 
tions were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mrs. BOXER: 

H.R. 4539. A bill to amend the Act of 
August 24, 1935, to require payment bonds 
for all contracts with the United States; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PICKLE: 

H.R. 4540. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 to provide that the 
passive loss limitation shall not apply to de- 
ductions allowable for cash out-of-pocket 
expenses for taxes, interest, and trade or 
business expenses in connection with rental 
real estate activities in which the taxpayer 
actively or materially participates; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COLEMAN of Missouri (for 
himself, Mr. BEREUTER, Mr. Cuap- 
MAN, Mr. CLINGER, Mr. Davis of Illi- 
nois, Mr. DE LA GARZA, Mr. Forp of 
Michigan, Mr. Goop.Linc, Mr. 
GRAND Y. Mr. GUNDERSON, Mr. JEF- 
FORDS, Mr. LAGOMARSINO, Mr. LIGHT- 
root, Mr. McEwen, Mr. MURPHY, 
Mr. Oxtey, Mr. Penny, Mrs. ROUKE- 
ma, Mr. Row anv of Connecticut, 
Mr. SCHUETTE, Mr. SKELTON, Mr. 
Rosert F. SMITH, Mr. So.tomon, Mr. 
STANGELAND, Mr. TauKe, Mr. WAT- 
KINS, and Mr. WEBER): 

H.R. 4541. A bill to amend title IV of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965 to remove cer- 
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tain assets from the computation of expect- 
ed family contribution in the determination 
of need for assistance under such title; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. DAUB (for himself, Mr. 
Dorcan of North Dakota, Mr. 
Brown of Colorado, Mr. ROBERTS, 
Mr. Donatp E. Lukens, Mr. BEREU- 
TER, Mr. TAUKE, Mr. DE LA Garza, Mr. 
MADIGAN, Mr. STENHOLM, Mr. 
HoLLoway, Mr. Penny, Mr. WILSON, 
Mr. KASTEN MEIER. Mr. EMERSON, Mr. 
STANGELAND, Mr. COLEMAN of Missou- 
ri, Mr. WHITTAKER, Mr. GLICKMAN, 
Mr. LicHtroot, Mr. Durer, Mr. 
Petri, Mr. JouHnson of South 
Dakota, Mr. WEBER, Mr. CHAPMAN, 
Mr. VOLKMER, Mr. Joxrz, and Mr. 
CRAIG): 

H.R. 4542. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 with respect to the 
treatment of sales of certain assets by coop- 
eratives; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. THOMAS A. LUKEN (for him- 
self, Mr. WHITTAKER, and Mr. WAL- 
GREN): 

H.R. 4543. A bill to amend the Federal 
Trade Commission Act to authorize a con- 
tinuing study of tobacco smoke and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on 
Energy and Commerce. 

By Mr. MOODY: 

H.R. 4544, A bill to reduce the rates of the 
occupational taxes on retail dealers in liquor 
and retail dealers in beer to the rates in 
effect before the Revenue Act of 1987; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RAHALL: 

H.R. 4545. A bill to determine the feasibil- 
ity of protecting and preserving certain sig- 
nificant cultural, historic, and natural re- 
sources associated with the coal mining her- 
itage of southern West Virginia, and for 
other purposes, to the Committee on Interi- 
or and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. TRAFICANT: 

H.R. 4546. A bill to establish the Harriet 
Taylor Upton National Historic Site in 
Warren, OH; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. WYDEN (for himself, Mr. 
Fiorio, Mr. Jounson of South 
Dakota, and Mr. TAUKE): 

H.R. 4547. A bill to amend the Depart- 
ment of Transportation Act to reauthorize 
local rail service assistance; to the Commit- 
tee on Energy and Commerce. 

By Mr. DYMALLY (for himself and 
Mr. Dornan of California): 

H. Con. Res. 294. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of Congress that the 
home port of the battleship U.S.S. Missouri 
should be Naval Station, Long Beach; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. SHAW (for himself, Mr. An- 
DREWS, Mr. BALLENGER, Mr, BENNETT, 
Mr. BEvILL, Mr. Bryant, Mr. FIELDS, 
Mr. Frost, Mr. Harris, Mr. LEATH of 
Texas, Mr. Mack, Mr. MacKay, Mr. 
MONTGOMERY, Mr. NEAL, Mr. PICKLE, 
Mr. Price of North Carolina, Mr. 
Ray, Mr. Rosinson, Mr. ROWLAND of 
Georgia, Mr. Spence, Mr. STENHOLM, 
and Mr. VALENTINE): 

H. Con. Res. 295. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress that, 
in the administration of Federal laws which 
allocate benefits based on population data, 
appropriate measures should be taken to 
ensure that the most recent data are used; 
to the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations, 
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By Mr. BROWN of Colorado: 

H. Res. 439. Resolution to amend the 
Rules of the House of Representatives to 
make its proceedings more open, representa- 
tive, and accountable, and to authorize and 
direct certain standing committees of the 
House to report legislation by October 1, 
1988, to apply the National Labor Relations 
Act, the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, 
and the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act of 1970, to the House of Representa- 
tives, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, spon- 
sors were added to public bills and res- 
olutions as follows: 

H.R. 382; Mr. Hayes of Louisiana, Mr. 
Lowry of Washington, and Mr. ROWLAND of 
Connecticut. 

H.R. 387: Mr. Bosco, Mr. CoELHO, Mr. 
Dicks, Mr. Fuster, Mr. MATSUI, Mr. Nowak, 
Mr. St GERMAIN, Mr. VENTO, Mr. WALGREN, 
and Mr. WHEAT. 

H.R. 592: Mr. Hype, Mr. CHAPMAN, Mr. 
Upton, and Mr. Courter. 

H.R. 593: Mr. SCHUETTE, Mr. WoLPE, and 
Ms. KAPTUR. 

H.R. 672: Mr. BOEHLERT. 

H.R. 958: Mr. BILBRAY, Mr. THOMAS A. 


Luxen, Mr. Wise, Mr. GEPHARDT, Mr. 
MacKay, Mr. Tauk k. Mr. Mrume, Mr. 
TAYLOR, Mr. IRELAND, Mr. McMILien of 


Maryland, Mr. Grant, and Mr. Hoyer. 

H.R. 1076: Mr. BENNETT, Mr. ERDREICH, 
Mr. Jones of Tennessee, Mr. RANGEL, Mr. 
ScHAEFER, Mr. SmitH of New Jersey, Mr. 
HALL of Ohio, Mr. Fazio, and Mr. DENNY 
SMITH. 

H.R. 1443: Mr. LIGHTFOOT, Mr. FauntTroy, 
Mr. FAWELL, Mr. Jontz, and Mr. HAMILTON. 

H.R. 1580: Mrs. Morera, Mr. Bracci, Mr. 
Nack. and Ms. SLAUGHTER of New York. 

H.R. 1587: Mr. WorTLEY. 

H.R. 1957: Mrs, SMITH of Nebraska, Mr. 
Coteman of Missouri, Mr. Boutrer, Mr. 
Manton, Mr. YATRON, Mr. Carr, Mr. BURTON 
of Indiana, Mr. Bosco, Mr. Cooper, and Mr. 
SYNAR. 

H.R. 2036: Mr. Dyson, Mr. LIPINSKI, Mr. 
Brown of California, Mr. GEPHARDT, Mr. 
GLICKMAN, Mr. STARK, Mr. ALEXANDER, Mr. 
Mrazex, Mr. AuCorn, Mr. Forp of Tennes- 
see, Mr. BRYANT, Mr. DELLUMS, Mrs. SCHROE- 
DER, Mr. Aspirin, Mr. DONNELLY, Mr. MARKEY, 
and Mr. CARPER. 

H.R. 2532: Mr. FLORIO, Mr. STOKES, Mr. 
Drxon, and Mr. RAHALL. 
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H.R. 2750: Mr. FEIGHAN, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. 
Jones of North Carolina, Mrs. JOHNSON of 
Connecticut, Mr. Downey of New York, and 
Mr. PENNY. 

H.R. 2854: Mr. MURPHY and Mr. Owens of 
Utah. 

H.R. 2862: Mr. SPENCE, Mr. WILLIAMS, Mr. 
Sxkaccs, Mr. Owens of Utah, Mr. BUSTA- 
MANTE, Mr. McMILLAN of North Carolina, 
Mr. Tauzin, Mr. Staccers, Mr. Dornan of 
California, Mr. Fuster, Mr. NEAL, Mr. 
Spratt, Mr. Tuomas of Georgia, Mr. BEvILL, 
Mr. OserstarR, Mr. BUECHNER, Mr. MAR- 
LENEE, Mr. LANCASTER, Mr. DE Luco, and Mr. 
Epwarps of Oklahoma. 

H.R. 3215: Mr. WHITTEN and Mr. PEPPER. 

H.R. 3314: Mr. Fazio, Mr. BEVvILL, Mr. 
Hawkins, and Mr. BIAGGI. 

H.R. 3336: Mr. BALLENGER. 

H.R. 3355: Mr. Stupps, Mr. Neat, and Mr. 
DeFazio, 

H.R. 3363: Mr. FRANK, Mrs. CoLLINS, and 
Mr. PEPPER. 

H.R. 3969: Mr. RANGEL. 

H.R. 4013: Mr. Porter, Mr. QUILLEN, Mr. 
Fazio, and Mr. RITTER. 

H.R. 4015: Mr. Jonnson of South Dakota. 
Mr. HEFLEY, and Mr. SMITH of New Hamp- 
shire. 

H.R. 4036: Mr. FEIGHAN. 

H.R. 4048: Mr. ANDREWS, Mr. Jacoss, Mr. 
Friippo, Mr. Russo, Mr. Huckasy, Mr. Mon- 
RISON of Connecticut, Mr. FASCELL, Mr. 
Moaktey, Mr. Hansen, and Mr. THOMAS of 
Georgia. 

H.R. 4088: Mr. CLAY. 

H.R. 4181: Mr. CRAIG. 

H.R. 4224: Mr. FAWELL. 

H.R. 4277: Mr. PEPPER, Mr. ATKINS, Mr. 
RANGEL, and Mr. SENSENBRENNER. 

H.R. 4297: Ms. PELOSI, Mr. Lowry of 
Washington, Mr. Worrg, Mr. STANGELAND, 
Mr. Sywar, Mr. SMirg of Florida, Mr. CHAP- 
MAN, and Mr. Hayes of Illinois. 

H.R. 4335: Mr. Hucnues, Mr. Levine of 
California, Mrs. CoLLINS, Mr. Sunia, Mr. 
Fuster, and Mr. SmitH of Florida. 

H.R. 4364: Mr. PORTER. 

H.R. 4409: Mr. Jontz, Mr. Schurr. and 
Mr. CHAPMAN. 

H.R. 4434: Mr. CHAPMAN. 

H.R. 4463: Mr. Frost, Mr. PACKARD, Mr. 
GOODLING, Mr. CHAPMAN, and Mr. RANGEL. 

H.R. 4470: Mr. RANGEL and Mr. GILMAN. 

H.R, 4486: Mr. Fauntrroy, Mr. Towns, Mr. 
DeFazio, Mr. Dorcan of North Dakota, Mr. 
Weiss, Mr. Frank, Mr. Yates, Mr. LANTOS, 
Mr. Stark, Mr. Roe, and Mr. SmrrTH of Flor- 
ida. 

H.J. Res. 417: Mr. GILMAN, Mrs. JOHNSON 
of Connecticut, Mr. RANGEL, Mr. WAXMAN, 
Mr. HERTEL, Mr. RAHALL, and Mr. ATKINS. 
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H.J. Res. 453: Mr. Gray of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Forey, Mr. Synar, Mr. Sunita, Mr. 
DARDEN, and Mr. Snaxs. 

H.J. Res. 461: Mr. BOEHLERT, Mr. McHUGH, 
Mr. Wise, Mr. Swirt, Mr. THOMAS A. LUKEN, 
Mr. LIVINGSTON, Mr. APPLEGATE, Mr. BOUL- 
TER, Mr. Davis of Michigan, Mrs. SMITH of 
Nebraska, Mr. VANDER JAGT, Mr. Nowak, Mr. 
Dowpy of Mississippi, Mr. FAWwELL, Mr. 
Lewis of Florida, Mr. Bontor of Michigan, 
Mr. CLINGER, Mr. FRENZEL, Mr. COUGHLIN, 
Mr. BEREUTER, Mr. GRADISON, Mr. GREEN, 
Mr. Houchrox. Mr. Lent, Mr. MOLINARI, 
Mrs. Roukema, Mrs. SAIKI, Mr. Nace, Mr. 
RINxAL DO. Mr. Spence, Mr. BORSKI, Mr. DYM- 
ALLY, Mr. Saxton, Mr. Jones of North Caro- 
lina, Mr. Baker, Mr. BARTLETT, Mr. CHENEY, 
Mr. GALLO, Mr. BUECHNER, Mr. DEWINE, Mr. 
Dickinson, Mr. GREGG, Mr. FIELDS, Mr. 
Hervey, Mr. LEWIS of California, Mr. MOOR- 
HEAD, Mr. Hunter, Mr. McCanp.ess, Mr. 
LATTA, Mr. McCrery, Mr. Rowtanp of Con- 
necticut, Mr. Snaxs. Mr. RITTER, Mr. SMITH 
of Iowa, Mr. WVIIE. Mr. RoyspaL, Mr. 
Buitey, Mr. Conte, Mr. Goop.inc, Mr. HoP- 
KINS, Mr. Hype, Mr. LUNGREN, Mr. KEMP, 
Mr. MINETA, Mr. SCHAEFER, Mr. SHUMWAY, 
Mr. OXLEY, Mr. Parris, Mr. WAXMAN, Mr. 
PURSELL, Mr, REGULA, Mr. SLAUGHTER of Vir- 
ginia, Mr. SMITH of New Jersey, Mr. Wo tr, 
Mr. Stump, Mr. Coats, and Mr. DANNE- 
MEYER. 

H.J. Res. 462: Mr. CROCKETT. 

H.J. Res. 481: Mr. ANTHONY., Mr. SKAGGS, 
and Mr. BILIRAKIS. 

H.J. Res. 490: Mr. 
SAXTON. 

H.J. Res. 539: Mr. CLAY, Mr. CROCKETT, 
Mr. DeFazro, Mr. Dornan of California, Mr. 
HEFNER, Mr. Hype, Mr. LANCASTER, Mr. 
Lantos, Mr. Levin of Michigan, Mrs. LLOYD, 
Mr. McCo.titum, Mr. Mack, Ms. Petost, Mr. 
PEPPER, Mrs. Rouk RMA. Mr. Spratt, and Mr. 
STARK. 

H.J. Res. 540: Mr. BuECHNER. 

H.J. Res. 559: Mr. Sawyer, Mr. ScHUETTE, 
Mr. ATKINS, Mr. Baker, Mr. DORGAN of 
North Dakota, Mr. WEBER, and Mr. SENSEN- 
BRENNER. 

H.J. Res. 562; Mr. RINALDO, 

H. Res. 379: Mr. RITTER and Mr, SMITH of 
Florida. 


MARKEY and Mr. 


DELETIONS OF SPONSORS FROM 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 
Under clause 4 of rule XXII, spon- 

sors were deleted from public bills and 

resolutions as follows: 
H.R. 3081: Mr. CRAIG. 
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TELECONFERENCE EXECUTIVE 
SUMMARY 


HON. BENJAMIN A. GILMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1988 


Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, the World Food 
Day Teleconference held here in Washington 
took place last October. Yet, the fascinating 
information and dialog that grew out of the 
process is still having an impact. International 
and domestic policy considerations and grass- 
roots efforts are under review while the tele- 
conference's important information is being 
assimulated. 

Accordingly, | am inserting in the RECORD at 
this point an executive summary of the tele- 
conference in order to share the conference 
information with my colleagues: 

TELECONFERENCE EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 


The fourth annual World Food Day tele- 
conference, emanating from George Wash- 
ington University studios in Washington, 
D.C. on October 16 and linking a distin- 
guished international panel to more than 
400 receive sites across the United States 
and Canada, highlighted problems of the 
informal“ sector of developing countries 
and the impact of world food trading sys- 
tems on small farmers in all countries. The 
theme of the teleconference, selected by 
participating institutions, was ‘Poverty, 
Hunger and Interdependence.” 

World Food Day, held for the first time in 
1981 and marking the anniversary of the 
founding of the UN Food and Agriculture 
Organization, has captured the imagination 
of people throughout the world. In the U.S., 
the Day is observed in virtually every com- 
munity in the country, and the National 
Committee for World Food Day has grown 
in membership to more than 400 private vol- 
untary organizations. 

Serving on the teleconference panel were 
Dr, Hernando de Soto, founder and director 
of the Institute for Liberty and Democracy 
in Lima, Peru; Dr. John Gatu of Kenya, 
vice-president of the All Africa Conference 
of Churches; Anne Kanten, assistant com- 
missioner of agriculture for the state of 
Minnesota and a founding member of the 
American Agriculture Movement; and 
Torild Skard, director-general of the multi- 
lateral department of the Royal Norwegian 
Ministry of Development Cooperation. TV/ 
film star Eddie Albert hosted the program 
and CBS news anchorwoman Maureen 
Bunyan served as moderator. 

TELECONFERENCE CONCEPT 


The World Food Day Teleconfernce is a 
model of development education/action. In 
ways not tried on this scale before, it 
stretches the concept of teleconferencing 
from an on-the-air program of a single day 
to a year-around, interactive educational 
process. The main components of the tele- 
conference package are: 1) a Study/Action 
Packet, this year prepared by Michigan 
State University’s Center for Advanced 
Study of International Development 


(CASID) and distributed to all sites and 
other WFD study centers throughout the 
country; 2) the three-hour satellite telecast 
on October 16 composed of three hour-long 
segments for expert presentations, special 
local site programs and a site-panel ques- 
tion-and-answer interchange; 3) the written 
teleconference report, including answers to 
site questions by panelists which could not 
be taken up during the broadcast period and 
also recommendations for action offered by 
the sites on the basis of their teleconference 
experience; and 4) analysis and planning by 
selected site planners and educators after 
each year's teleconference to prepare rec- 
ommendations for the following year. 

All of the teleconference components are 
designed as college-level curricular aids and 
are used in classrooms and for adult study 
across the country. Videotapes of the broad- 
cast are also frequently used and are kept in 
college and community libraries. 


THE STUDY /ACTION PACKET 


Although the Study/Action Packet is an 
integral part of the teleconference program, 
it also serves, and is widely used, as a sepa- 
rate study resource by groups not partici- 
pating in the October 16 telecast event. 
More than 1,300 copies of the packet were 
distributed prior to the teleconference in 
1987, including the main field offices of the 
Department of Agriculture's Extension 
Service. Funding for the packet, as well as 
for other parts of the teleconference pro- 
gram, was provided through a Biden-Pell 
Development Education Grant from USAID 
as well as by contributions from the Nation- 
al Committee for World Food Day and the 
Xerox Foundation. 

The 1987 packet was entitled “The Right 
to Food: From Awareness to Action.” Al- 
though not conceived as a full analysis of 
world hunger and poverty problems, it was 
prepared for curricular use at the college 
level and with the further goal of stimulat- 
ing private commitment to anti/hunger 
action. For example, it includes 50 sugges- 
tions on how individuals can begin or in- 
crease involvement in anti-hunger action 
programs. The packet also includes an 18- 
page compendium of other study resources 
in print and film and a special insert pam- 
phlet on credit for poor people based on the 
experiences of the Grameen Bank of Ban- 
gladesh, written by its founder and manag- 
ing director, Professor Muhammad Yunus. 
The entire packet was especially designed to 
facilitate local duplication either in part or 
whole, and thousands of copies were made 
by site organizers for local distribution. 
Michigan State University is also to prepare 
the Study/Action Packet for the 1988 tele- 
conference. 

TELECONFERENCE OUTREACH 

The WFD teleconference network has 
grown each year, from 125 official sites for 
the first program in 1984 to more than 400 
in 1987. Pick-up of the satellite telecast by 
other networks and stations also has in- 
creased dramatically, especially for the first 
hour of panel presentations, and the total 
number of television sets assessed in the 
U.S. is now counted in the millions. 

Many factors contributed to the expan- 
sion of the network in 1987, including ex- 


panded participation by the Healthcare In- 
formation Network (HIN), the Black Col- 
lege Satellite Telecommunication Network 
(BCSTN), stations of the Public Broadcast- 
ing Service and other educational and com- 
mercial cable stations. The program has for 
several years been offered through Catholic 
Telecommunications Network of America 
(CTNA). Another factor affecting site audi- 
ences, which also have grown steadily, has 
been the granting of continuing education 
credits for participation. These were offered 
by the American Dietetic Association in 
1986 and again in 1987, and also by the 
American Home Economics Association and 
the National Association of Social Workers 
in 1987. The increase in the number of col- 
lege sites was also financed by initiatives 
taken by the National Student Campaign 
Against Hunger, which has made WFD par- 
ticipation a major part of its program. 
LOCAL SITE PROGRAMS 


Over the four-year experience of the 
WFD teleconference, several important de- 
velopments have emerged in the on-site pro- 
grams; interest in local hunger problems has 
led to new ties between colleges and anti- 
hunger groups in surrounding communities; 
community links and the awareness of the 
financial plight of many American farmers 
influenced the selection of the 1987 theme 
of “interdependence”; local programming 
has been increasingly recognized as a natu- 
ral vehicle for involving government offi- 
cials and elected leaders as development 
education resources and for open exchange 
of views; and, finally, each year has seen 
greater integration of on-site programs into 
curricular programs. Expansion in all these 
areas was evident in 1987. 

A different but important use of the 
middle hour at many sites was the showing 
of special documentary films. A one-hour 
documentary telecast by the Black College 
Satellite Telecommunications Network 
(BCSTN) (on “The Role of Historically 
Black Colleges in Alleviating Poverty and 
Hunger") was shown at more than 25 sites. 
In at least three states—Iowa, New Jersey 
and Tennessee—documentaries of special 
telecasts were shown at teleconference sites 
and/or over other public and commercial 
TV channels. Hospital site programs includ- 
ed government officials explaining pro- 
grams for Women Infants and Children, 
Senior Nutrition Centers and Food Stamps. 
Site program participation by elected offi- 
cials included mayors and mayoral candi- 
dates, country commissioners and state and 
federal legislators. 


PROGRAM SUMMARY 


The teleconference began with an intro- 
duction by Eddie Albert followed by a taped 
welcoming statement by FAO Director-Gen- 
eral Edouard Saouma, who noted that the 
theme of “interdependence” raised issues 
beyond humanitarian concerns and made it 
possible to discuss mutual self-interest that 
could be achieved through changing aid re- 
cipients into trading partners. Moderator 
Maureen Bunyan then began the panel 
presentations. 

Hernando de Soto briefly outlined his cen- 
tral thesis that a main cause of hunger and 


© This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by a Member of the Senate on the floor. 
Matter set in this typeface indicates words inserted or appended, rather than spoken, by a Member of the House on the floor. 
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poverty in developing countries is that more 
than half of all people work in an “infor- 
mal" sector of the economy because the 
laws in nearly all countries serve to restrict 
rather than encourage the natural desire of 
people to build and produce goods and serv- 
ices. Of special concern, he said, was the 
endless red tape involved in legal conduct of 
small business and also the inability of the 
poor and “informals” to influence the shap- 
ing of new laws. As an example, he cited the 
problems of squatters attempting to gain 
title to government land for housing, which 
in Peru could take seven years of procedures 
involving 52 government agencies. De Soto 
noted that the problem of land ownership 
and restrictive laws was rural as well as 
urban, and that the urban hunger problem 
was, in any case, a transferral of a rural 
problem to an urban setting. (The Institute 
staff of 40 economists, engineers and law- 
yers make an effort to “create a legal frame- 
work that will protect and stimulate what is 
presently the informal sector.“) 

Gatu said that the problems of infor- 
mals” probably were much the same in 
Africa, particularly in the difficulty of 
working through bureaucratic red tape. 
However, he noted that bureaucratic restric- 
tions were largely inherited from colonial 
government systems and one advantage of 
slowness in bureaucracy in the present Afri- 
can context was that it gave governments a 
chance for deliberate decision-making, espe- 
cially regarding foreign participation in Af- 
rican economies. 

Skard said that Norway was giving more 
attention to the informal sector in its lend- 
ing activities because it was in the informal 
sector where most poverty could be found. 
She agreed that governments often restrict 
the abilities of the poor to organize their af- 
fairs, and added that this was particularly 
true in the case of women. It was particular- 
ly difficult for Third World women to cross 
from the informal to formal sectors of the 
economy because, she noted, both laws and 
custom tended to reduce women’s visibility 
and also reduce the time they have in a long 
work day to take advantage of existing op- 
portunities. 

Kanten, after noting that American farm 
women were becoming more active political- 
ly but still have many of the same problems 
as Third World women, brought the discus- 
sion to the issues of interdependence and 
international food policy, making a link be- 
tween farm problems and world hunger. 
Tracing the volatile shifts in U.S. farm poli- 
cies over the years, she concluded that the 
future protection of small and family-oper- 
ated farms in the U.S. and throughout the 
world lay in higher commodity prices and 
that although subsidies should and could be 
reduced this would be very burdensome 
unless coupled with higher prices. On the 
international farm economy, she called for 
market sharing rather than “cut-throat” 
competition. In response to the question of 
whether higher food prices for farmers 
would not have a negative impact on nutri- 
tion for the non-farm poor, Kanten argued 
that a more healthy rural sector would rap- 
idly reduce poverty in both rural and urban 
sectors by rural development and a slowing 
of urban migration. 

Follow-up comments among the panelists 
revolved mainly around these main points: 
poverty and the informal sector, the impact 
of higher farm prices and the need for inter- 
national cooperation to protect farmers, the 
special and especially difficult position of 
Africa in feeding its people and in the inter- 
national agriculural market, and the prob- 
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lems of women as informals and as farmers. 
The panelists also took up the issues of 
“sustainable agriculture” in involving envi- 
ronmental protection, mixed farming prac- 
tices, the value of food crops over or along- 
side cash crops, the need for developed 
countries to increase their aid to Third 
World countries and also to be certain that 
international agricultural policies and terms 
of trade did not negatively affect Third 
World hunger. 


INTERACTIVE SEGMENT 


Questions from the sites in the third hour 
(or answered by panelists afterwards) 
tended to center around the themes and 
points raised by the panelists. More than 
100 questions arrived from the sites. Sub- 
jects in which there appeared to be very 
broad interest among the site participants 
included: how higher food prices would 
impact on the poor, the link between 
hunger and dependency on international 
markets, how American policy might be 
changed to more directly benefit the poor 
and especially poor farmers, whether poli- 
tics and/or governmental corruption were 
major impediments to hunger elimination, 
and what steps should be taken to empower 
and improve the lot of women. In their an- 
swers, all panelists stressed the need for 
international cooperation and development 
assistance both in money and policy 
changes. However, Gatu and Skard urged 
that considerable care be given in American 
(and World Bank/IMF) attempts to influ- 
ence policymaking to avoid interference in 
internal affairs of the developing countries. 
All panelists agreed that more needed to be 
done to protect and to encourage them to 
grow more family subsistence foods as a pro- 
tection against market swings. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR ACTION 


In site teleconference reports, prepared 
after the event to evaluate experiences, con- 
tribute to a consensus of views on subject 
matter, and to make recommendations for 
follow-up action, recommendations were 
made in five areas: 

For North American governments: Inter- 
nationalist tendencies of the site audiences 
were clear in the number of calls for in- 
creased development aid, the use of grants 
rather than loans and support of interna- 
tional agencies such as FAO. Underlying 
these recommendations, however, was a 
strong current of views that aid should be 
better targetted to get to those most in need 
and to avoid corruption. For the Interna- 
tional Community: There was widespread 
agreement that activities of the internation- 
al agencies should be prioritized toward the 
poor, including more training, credit and 
support for people's organizations outside 
government; For Food Crisis Governments: 
Among the relatively few suggestions made 
in this category, there was a strong bias 
against military spending by aid-recipient 
counties and a view that food-short coun- 
tries should do more to become self-suffi- 
cient in food staples; For North American 
Colleges: By far the largest number of rec- 
ommendations for colleges came in a call for 
curricular change to increased study of 
international economic affairs and North- 
South relations; For Community Groups: 
Most recommendations called for more 
active organization to solve local hunger 
problems and to improve opportunities for 
the poor. Others urged local community 
groups to take a more aggressive public-ad- 
vocacy role on food, hunger and poverty 
issues. 
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TRIBUTE TO HACKENSACK 
MEDICAL CENTER 


HON. ROBERT G. TORRICELLI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1988 


Mr. TORRICELLI. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
great pleasure and pride that | address my 
colleagues in the House today, for | rise to 
pay tribute to the Hackensack Medical Center 
on the occasion of its centennial year. When 
formally dedicated on June 13, 1888, this first 
hospital in Bergen County, was a 10-room res- 
idence with 12 beds. Hackensack Medical 
Center has the most comprehensive programs 
in New Jersey for children with cancer and 
blood disorders, The program is called “The 
Tomorrows’ Children's Institute." The hospi- 
tal's new 24-bed inpatient pediatric unit con- 
tains the latest in medical technology to pro- 
vide the best possible care for children. The 
Institute for Child Development at Hackensack 
Medical Center is a regional diagnostic treat- 
ment center that attracts children and young 
adults from across the country and around the 
world. Started in 1966, the two ICD sections, 
audiology and communication disorders, helps 
children from newborn to adolescents with de- 
velopmental, physical, behavioral and emo- 
tional problems. ICD offers a comprehensive 
approach to evaluation and therapeutic serv- 
ices to help the children reach their fullest po- 
tential. The center's cardiac surgery program 
was begun in 1985 and recently performed 
open-heart surgery on the 1,500th patient. 
They are now operating the State’s fourth 
largest open-heart surgery program and have 
become a major referral center. 

Other services include a unit to treat diabe- 
tes, a genetics counseling program, a new- 
born intensive care unit, a regional dialysis 
service and the first Medicare accredited hos- 
pice program in Bergen County. Hackensack 
Medical Center reaches out to the community 
through such programs as nutrition counsel- 
ing, sports medicine, home health care and a 
parent-child health program. HMC is a 
member of the university health system which 
is a statewide network of teaching hospitals 
and benefits from joint hospital supply and 
equipment purchasing. As a result, the center 
can provide more affordable medical services 
without cutting the quality of the health care. 

Mr. Speaker, let me conclude my remarks 
by extending my appreciation and respect to 
the skilled medical professionals associated 
with this excellent facility. May the more than 
460 physicians and 800 nurses on staff con- 
tinue in their dedication and commitment to 
rendering outstanding patient services and 
care. | hope the House will join me in saluting 
their efforts and accomplishments. 
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THE FIFTH STREET 
RENAISSANCE 


HON. RICHARD J. DURBIN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1988 


Mr. DURBIN. Mr. Speaker, it is a pleasure 
to discuss with my colleagues today an impor- 
tant project that is under way in my congres- 
sional district. It is called “The Fifth Street 
Renaissance,” and it is playing an important 
role in assisting the homeless in Springfield, 
IL. 

The Fifth Street Renaissance gives assist- 
ance to people who are faced with a shortage 
in available housing but have demonstrated a 
desire to work and remain financially inde- 
pendent. It serves as an intermediate step for 
people who are seeking to leave the confines 
of an emergency housing shelter, but cannot 
yet afford permanent housing. 

Volunteers who staff the shelter work close- 
ly with other area emergency facilities as well 
as various community agencies to pool re- 
sources in an effort to provide the best assist- 
ance for its tenants. Many of those who live in 
the shelter are enrolled in training, education 
or counseling programs. Others have found 
part-time work and are in search of permanent 
employment. 

Aside from private contributions, the shelter 
receives housing and urban development 
funding, and is an excellent example of Feder- 
al funds put to good use. The steps that “The 
Fifth Street Renaissance” has taken to allevi- 
ate the affordable housing shortage in Spring- 
field have been cost-effective and have paved 
the way for similar projects in other cities. 

The example that has been set by “The 
Fifth Street Renaissance” breaks the unwant- 
ed reputation of shelters as large, run-down 
welfare hotels housing the unemployable and 
derelict. This shelter puts the human element 
on homelessness, and emphasizes the fact 
that those who inhabit these facilities have the 
capacity to make themselves independent. 

Their success rate in accommodating those 
without housing and making their move into a 
permanent home easier has taken away the 
stigma of the homeless as a lazy, indigent 
group. Giving those without housing temporary 
shelter not only helps those looking for em- 
ployment and job skills; by making them more 
employable, their efforts also add to the qual- 
ity of the community. 

Mr. Speaker, | encourage other Members to 
give their support to efforts like this in their 
districts. They are cost-efficient, positive and 
productive solutions to the housing shortage 
many of our constituents are facing. 


NO PLACE FOR HOME 
HON. JAMES J. FLORIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 5, 1988 

Mr. FLORIO. Mr. Speaker, homelessness in 
America takes many forms in many places. In 
a two-room efficiency at a motel in Williams- 
town, NJ, homelessness has a face and a 
name. 
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Those faces can be recognized in every 
community. Some of those faces belong to 
people who live on the streets of our cities. 
Some of those faces belong to hard-working 
people who struggle to live in poverty and in 
fear of imminent homelessness. None of 
those faces should be allowed to remain 
nameless. 

In that two-room efficiency in Williamstown, 
the names and the faces belong to the family 
of Ralph and Bonnie Greene. 

For the Greene family in that Williamstown 
motel, homelessness does not necessarily 
mean having to live on the streets. Instead, it 
means struggling to live with the constant fear 
of homelessness. For the Greenes and the 
many others like them, poverty is the key that 
has locked them out from a home they can 
call their own. 

The struggle of the Greenes is to keep a 
roof over their heads and to hope for a better 
future for their children. 

This struggle does not affect only one 
family in only one city in only one State. It is a 
struggle that is relived day in and day out 
across the Nation by thousands of families 
and thousands of individuals. 

Increasingly, it is a struggle that is faced by 
more and more families. In fact, families now 
compromise one-third of all of the homeless 
people in our country. 

In the vicious cycle of poverty, homeless- 
ness especially threatens the poorest mem- 
bers of our society. We are increasingly be- 
coming a nation where many people live with 
one foot in the door and one foot out. These 
people make up a nation at risk. 

Last week, | wrote to the President of the 
United States to point out to him the crisis 
faced by the Greenes of Williamstown. The 
question remains, “What can we do to help 
those who find themselves in two-room effi- 
ciencies at a motel, like the Greenes. And 
what can we as a nation do for those who find 
themselves on the street with no address, no 
roof, and no place to go?” 

That question is a question that must be an- 
swered if those faces and names are to find a 
home. 

It is a question that can be answered only 
by trying, not by stepping away from the 
needs of these people. 

| would like to share with my colleagues the 
letter that | sent to the President, asking for 
his consideration of how our Nation can best 
meet these needs and recommending that it 
takes a nation’s undivided attention to meet 
these needs, The letter and an article from 
the Camden Courier-Post describing the con- 
dition of the Greenes follow: 

APRIL 27, 1988. 
President RONALD REAGAN, 
The White House, Washington, DC. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: There has been a lot 
of talk in recent months about the problem 
of our nation’s homeless. You, in fact, have 
at times been on record as saying that there 
is no problem. I'd like to take this opportu- 
nity to introduce you to a family that not 
only proves that there is a serious problem, 
but that shows the dimensions of it go far 
beyond the stereotypes. 

Come to Gloucester County, and meet 
Ralph and Bonnie Greene, and their eight 
children. The Greenes are homeless. No, 
they are not living on the sidewalk. They 
have a roof over their heads. But they still 
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are homeless, and their plight reflects the 
misguided policies and, indeed, the failure in 
the past few years of our national govern- 
ment to live up to its responsibilities. 

You can find the Greene family in 
Williamstown. All ten of them are sharing a 
tiny two-room efficiency at a motel. This is 
not the way the Greenes want to live, Mr, 
President. They have been trying very hard 
to make a better life for themselves. Unfor- 
tunately, they have not always received the 
support they ought to expect from the 
people to whom they pay their taxes. 

Let me tell you a little more about the 
family. Ralph Greene is a Vietnam veteran 
who twice received a Purple Heart for his 
battle wounds. He works as a laborer, pull- 
ing down about 85 an hour. The Greenes’ 
youngest child, a five-year-old girl, has cere- 
bral palsy and is blind. She receives a 
monthly check from Social Security for her 
disability, and that money helps the family 
to pay the approximately $275 a week to 
live in the motel. 

As you can see, however, the Greenes’ 
chances are slim of putting together the 
kind of money it would take to buy a home 
of their own. That is where we are failing 
the Greenes, Mr. President. They are hard- 
working people who deserve a chance. And I 
have to believe there are millions like them, 
who fall through the cracks of government 
policies that seem guided more by the desire 
to reduce the power of government than to 
help empower people who are in need. 

Space doesn't allow me to give you all the 
details of the Greenes’ dealings with the 
Farmers Home Administration, through 
which they are trying to get approval for a 
mortgage. Initially, they were turned down 
because a house they had found needed, in 
the view of FMhA, more repair and mainte- 
nance than the Greenes could afford—even 
though they had a solid commitment from 
the community to help them. 

After a lot of looking, that rundown house 
was the only thing the Greenes could find 
that would be big enough to accommodate 
the family, and still fall within the agency's 
875.000 loan limit. After some prodding 
from my office, the FMhA reopened the 
Greenes’ case and the state FMhA office ap- 
proved a $95,000 loan limit. 

There might turn out to be a happy 
ending for the Greenes, but not every 
family in their position gets community 
backing and knows enough to turn to their 
Congressman for help. I am deeply con- 
cerned that the “government off our backs” 
mentality that your administration brought 
to Washington in 1981 is not only a gross 
misreading of what people in this nation 
really want, but it also threatens to make an 
underclass out of people who are willing, 
and should be able, to be productive mem- 
bers of society. 

It is my hope that we can move our nation 
beyond debates about big government 
versus small government, and start provid- 
ing what people really want: smart govern- 
ment. Only then can we be sure that people 
like the Greenes can fulfil their potential as 
Americans, and that America can fulfil its 
potential as a nation. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES J, FLORIO, 
Member of Congress. 


TROUBLED FAMILY PUT IN SPOTLIGHT 


(By Karen Kofoed Muldoon) 


Monroe.—Ralph and Bonnie Greene are 
hardworking people who have lived quietly 
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with their eight children in two tiny model 
rooms for the past two years. 

They've dreamed of having their own 
home, but never really believed the dream 
could come true. 

This week, their obscure lives were spot- 
lighted when Rep. James Florio, D-N.J., 
wrote to President Reagan and pointed to 
the family as an example of the millions of 
people who fall through the cracks of gov- 
ernment policies the seem guided more by 
the desire to reduce the power of govern- 
ment than to help empower people who are 
in need.” 

Ralph Greene, a Vietnam veteran, had 
trouble finding work for a number of years 
because of his war wounds, 

“My husband has a bullet in his liver from 
Vietnam, but the government told him he 
wasn't eligible for benefits because he is 
able to work.“ Bonnie Greene said. “But 
nobody wanted to hire him.” 

About six years ago, Greene got a job as 
security guard. 

Meanwhile, the house where they had 
been living, Mrs. Greene’s father’s home, 
burned down, and the family began living in 
motels and campgrounds. 

At the Star Motel, where they've been 
living for the past two years, they pay $275 
a week for two small rooms. 

The rent is a big chunk of the family’s 
income, which consists of Ralph Greene's 
salary of about $375 a week, $385 a month 
in supplemental security income for the 
Greene's youngest daughter who is blind 
and has cerebral palsy, and approximately 
$160 a month in food stamps. 

The Greenes had heard about low-interest 
loans for low-income families, but I didn't 
think we'd qualify," Mrs. Greene said. 

About two months ago, a friend suggested 
she check into a Farmers Home Administra- 
tion (FmHA) loan. 

A loan amount of $75,000 was approved, 
but every house the family wanted to buy 
was turned down by the FmHA because the 
agency believed the houses needed more 
maintenance and repair work than the 
family could afford. 

Finally, the friend who suggested apply- 
ing for a loan contacted Florio's office. 

Florio visited the family and was appalled 
when he saw their living conditions. 

He helped them get the loan amount 
raised to $95,000, and the family is again 
looking for a home. 

“The Greenes are homeless,” Florio wrote 
to the president. “They have a roof over 
their heads. But they still are homeless, and 
their plight reflects the misguided policies 
and, indeed, the failure in the past few 
years of our national government to live up 
to its responsibilities. 

“They are hardworking people who de- 
serve a chance. And I have to believe there 
are millions like them,” Florio wrote. 

He said that though things may turn out 
well for the Greenes, he is concerned that 
the Reagan administration’s government- 
off-our-backs mentality” may “threaten to 
make an underclass out of people who are 
willing and should be able to be productive 
members of society.” 

“It is my hope that we can move our 
nation beyond debates about big govern- 
ment and start providing what people really 
want, smart government,” Florio wrote. 

Bonnie Greene said Florio’s letter to the 
president kind of shocked me.“ 

“I feel very nervous. We usually just keep 
to ourselves.” 

Even so, she said, “I feel that there is a 
stereotype that everyone that lives in a 
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motel is on welfare. There are a lot of 
people in my circumstances that get stuck 
in a rut and can't get out.” 


RESTORATION OF THE $54 TO 

$24 SPECIAL OCCUPATIONAL 
TAX FOR RETAIL ALCOHOL 
BEVERAGE DEALERS 


HON. JIM MOODY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1988 


Mr. MOODY. Mr. Speaker, | am today intro- 
ducing legislation to restore prior year occupa- 
tional tax levels affecting retailers in the alco- 
hol beverage industry. 

Last year, as part of the 1987 Omnibus 
Reconciliation Act, the special occupational 
taxes were increased from $54 to $250 per 
place of business per year for retail liquor 
dealers, and from $24 to $250 per place of 
business per year for retail beer dealers. 

That action affected some 600,000 retailers, 
including taverns, grocery stores, and conven- 
ience stores. In retrospect, a 400-percent in- 
crease in this Federal user fee“ is excessive, 
and will be particularly burdensome for the 
many thousands of “Mom and Pop" grocery 
and convenience stores across the country. 

The GAO has suggested in the past that 
the occupational tax on retailers should be re- 
pealed altogether. Despite that recommenda- 
tion, | believe that outright repeal is not war- 
ranted at this time. Instead, my legislation 
simply restores the occupational taxes to the 
level in effect prior to enactment of last year's 
reconciliation bill. 

Mr. Speaker, the legislation | am introducing 
is supported by the Tavern League of Wiscon- 
sin, the National Licensed Beverage Associa- 
tion, and numerous other organizations repre- 
senting alcohol beverage retailers. | hope my 
colleagues in the House will support this effort 
to restore some equity to the taxation of the 
retail beverage industry. 


A NEBRASKA EDITOR SPEAKS 
OUT 


HON. DOUG BEREUTER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1988 


Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Speaker, two excellent 
recent editorials appeared in the Norfolk (NE) 
Daily News which | wish to bring to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues. 

The first, “Glaring Exception,’ addresses 
the trade bill and the unfortunate decision to 
keep the plant-closing provisions in the con- 
ference report. While | voted for the bill de- 
spite the exaggerated or overdrawn adminis- 
tration objections to the plant-closing provi- 
sions, | am pleased that the newspaper spe- 
cifically recognized the many beneficial provi- 
sions contained in this important legislation. 

The second editorial, “Withholding Aid," dis- 
cusses the issue of withholding U.S. aid to 
countries that have been identified as major 
drug-producing and transit points. The editorial 
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writer's point of view in this discussion de- 
serves to be heard by my colleagues. 

| request permission to have both editorials 
reprinted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The editorials follow: 


{From the Norfolk (NE) Daily News, Apr. 
26, 19881 


GLARING EXCEPTION 


When Members of Congress, with the 
urging of President Reagan, sat down to 
work on a major trade bill, one goal loomed 
large: The legislation should make the 
United States more competitive in interna- 
tional trade. The bill passed by the House of 
Representatives last week—and being debat- 
ed in the Senate this week—goes a long way 
in accomplishing that goal, with one glaring 
exception. 

Included in the bill, at the insistence of 
House Democrats, is a provision that re- 
quires all but the smallest employers to give 
workers 60 days notice of intentions to close 
plants or make large-scale layoffs. Political- 
ly, it could be argued, the provision makes 
sense because it should help guarantee orga- 
nized labor support for Democratic congres- 
sional candidates in the upcoming elections. 

Political sense, yes. Economic sense, no. 
After all, the Democrats have yet to explain 
how requiring employers to give advance 
notice of plant closings will make the 
United States more competitive in interna- 
tional trade. Don’t hold your breath waiting 
for that explanation, either. 

The provision doesn’t belong in a trade 
bill, as President Reagan has justifiably 
argued. But because it is in the trade legisla- 
tion, Reagan says he will veto it, even 
though he likes other parts of the bill. The 
bill does contain some important improve- 
ments in helping make the United States 
more competitive, including giving more 
flexibility and authority to the U.S. trade 
representative—Nebraska native Clayton 
Yeutter—in dealing with international trade 
issues. 

It would have been far better for the 
House to pass a trade bill that dealt specifi- 
cally with competitiveness and trade issues 
and nothing more. If there is demand for 
separate legislation on the plant-closing pro- 
vision, so be it. Let it stand or fall on its own 
merits, rather than hide in the skirts of a 
much more important trade bill. 


[From the Norfolk (NE) Daily News, Apr. 
23, 19881 


WITHHOLDING AID 


Some members of the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee want to withhold custom- 
ary U.S. aid to countries that have been 
identified as major drug-producing and 
transit points. Among them might be the 
Bahamas, Mexico, Peru, Paraguay and Bo- 
livia. Such sanctions would be applied where 
the governments involved are regarded as 
not doing enough to deal with drug traffick- 
ers. 

The danger is that such actions would 
make those governments even more subject 
to the influence of the big money which 
flows in the drug trade, and which is readily 
available to corrupt officials. 

Certainly the United States must with- 
draw all direct support from any regime, 
anywhere, which participates directly in the 
drug trade. Trying to determine a foreign 
government's degree of “toleration” of such 
trade that would result in an aid cutoff or 
reduction is more difficult. It could be im- 
possible. 
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In bringing up the subject, the House can 
best act by showing its concern, then letting 
a chief executive delegated the responsibil- 
ity for foreign affairs determine what 
course should be followed. Congressional 
action could more logically take the form of 
changes in laws which are user-friendly so 
far as the drug habit is concerned. 


TRIBUTE TO DR. VICTOR 
BORDEN 


HON. ROBERT G. TORRICELLI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1988 


Mr. TORRICELLI. Mr. Speaker, on Saturday, 
May 7, the members of the congregation of 
Temple Beth El in Closter, NJ, will join in testi- 
mony to honor Dr. Victor Borden on the occa- 
sion of his completion of an exceptional 2- 
year term as president of his temple. Dr. 
Borden has been an active, involved leader at 
the temple for many years and has served 
tirelessly and enthusiastically as adult educa- 
tion chairman, trustee and vice president. He 
was installed in June, 1986 as the temple’s 
20th president. Joining him at the time of this 
honor will be his wife Francine and his two 
daughters, Heather and Gayle. 

As an obstetrician, Dr. Borden has consist- 
ently demonstrated his skill and talent with 
compassion and understanding, both in his 
private practice and as an attending physician 
at Englewood Hospital. He has shown a 
strong impulse to serve his community as well 
with his involvement in several community and 
nonprofit organizations, serving as medical ad- 
visor and a member of the board of directors 
of planned parenthood of Bergen County. 

Dr. Victor Borden is an elected member of 
the board of the United Jewish Community 
and serves on its Community Relations Com- 
mittee. He is active in the movement for Free- 
dom for Soviet Jewry and has made several 
trips to the U.S.S.R. He has long expressed 
strong support and genuine concern for the 
refuseniks in that country, and has spoken out 
publicly and assertively on their behalf in an 
attempt to further an understanding of their 
situation. 

Dr. Borden has earned high respect and ad- 
miration for his leadership skills, personal in- 
tegrity, dedication and personal commitment 
to all his endeavors. | welcome this opportuni- 
ty to join with family, friends, colleagues, and 
the congregation that honors him, in wishing 
Dr. Victor Borden continued success in the 
years ahead. 


ILLINOIS GROCERS JOIN FIGHT 
FOR HEALTHY BABIES 


HON. RICHARD J. DURBIN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1988 


Mr. DURBIN. Mr. Speaker, Illinois is ranked 
among the top 10 States nationwide with the 
highest infant mortality rate. It is hard to be- 
lieve that an infant born in a Third World 
country like Jamaica or Trinidad has a greater 
chance of survival than a black baby born in 
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Chicago or a child born in Pulaski County in 
downstate Illinois. 

Although we have made some progress in 
Illinois, babies continue to die because their 
mothers don’t receive the care they need. It is 
estimated that in my State 11,000 low-income 
mothers this year will not receive the prenatal 
care they desperately need. Without this care, 
these women are three times more likely to 
deliver a sick, low birthweight infant. 

Last fall, | brought the U.S. House Select 
Committee on Children, Youth and Families to 
Chicago and Springfield for hearings on this 
problem. Much of the information from those 
hearings indicated a link between a lack of 
education about prenatal care and high infant 
mortality rates. 

Mr. Speaker, in an effort to increase aware- 
ness in Illinois about the importance of prena- 
tal care, | recently met with representatives of 
the Illinois Food Retailers Association to dis- 
cuss a public service campaign on this issue. 
The response | received was overwhelmingly 
positive. 

Beginning May 8, Mother's Day, over 600 
grocery stores in Illinois will initiate an educa- 
tion campaign to promote the importance of 
prenatal care and advertise a State-run prena- 
tal care hotline. This promotional push will run 
through the Fourth of July. Through the distri- 
bution of bag stuffers, advertisements, and 
grocery bags publicizing this information, thou- 
sands of Illinoisians will be bringing needed in- 
formation directly in their homes. 

Dr. Bernard Turnock of the Illinois Depart- 
ment of Public Health and Gov. James R. 
Thompson are to be congratulated for making 
the reduction in infant mortality rates a high 
priority for our state. In making available a 
prenatal care hotline, the State’s Families with 
a Future Program accommodates the needs 
of many pregnant women who can't afford a 
doctor visit or who are without health insur- 
ance. 

| want to thank the Illinois grocers for join- 
ing me in this important campaign. Their help, 
along with the assistance of the Illinois Retail 
Merchants Association and the Southern Illi- 
nois University School of Medicine, will put im- 
portant information in the hands of those who 
need it the most. 

They recognized a serious problem, made 
the decision to become actively involved, and 
their efforts will help many women and chil- 
dren in our State lead better, healthier lives. 
They are to be congratulated for their leader- 
ship in fighting against these preventable 
infant deaths and for a better future for Illinois 
families. 


ATOMIC VETERANS DESERVE 
COMPENSATION 


HON. JAMES J. FLORIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1988 


Mr. FLORIO. Mr. Speaker, on May 2, 1988, 
the House approved legislation that seeks to 
accord to veterans who were exposed to radi- 
ation the dignity they deserve and the appre- 
ciation they earned while serving their Nation. 
As a cosponsor of H.R. 1811, | was pleased 
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to see the overwhelming support for this legis- 
lation which provides compensation to the 
atomic veterans who suffer a variety of can- 
cers because of their exposure to radiation at 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

Mr. Speaker, | regret that | was unable to 
be present for this historic vote, because of 
prior commitments in New Jersey and be- 
cause of the unexpected nature of the vote 
this past Monday. However, | did want to indi- 
cate, for the record that, had | been present, | 
would have voted “aye.” As an active cospon- 
sor and supporter of this legislation and as a 
member of the House Veterans Affairs Com- 
mittee, | am pleased that we are finally doing 
justice to a group of veterans whose troubles 
have been ignored by the VA. 

This legislation links 13 types of cancers 
that have been contracted by atomic veterans 
and their exposure to ionizing radiation during 
atmospheric nuclear tests or as they partici- 
pated in the occupation of Hiroshima and Na- 
gasaki, Currently, 6,000 veterans who served 
in these areas have filed claims with the VA 
requesting compensation for the cancers they 
have contracted. The VA has only granted 44 
of these claims. 

The VA claims that there is no scientific link 
between the troubles of these veterans and 
their exposure to radiation. Mr. Speaker, while 
the VA debates the merits of one scientific 
study or another, veterans who bravely served 
their country are dying of cancer. Radiation 
exposure has been linked to cancer. 

It is time we put aside the scientific debates 
and finally acted to compensate a group of 
veterans who deserve better treatment, who 
deserve our appreciation and deserve com- 
pensation. 

It is important that this legislation be given 
final approval and signed into law. 


PERSONAL STATEMENT 
HON. JIM MOODY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1988 


Mr. MOODY. Mr. Speaker, on April 28, 
1988, | was unavoidably detained on official 
business and unable to vote on several meas- 
ures. Had | been present, | would have voted 
“aye” on House Resolution 436, the rule to 
allow consideration of H.R. 4264, the Defense 
Authorization Act. | would have voted no“ on 
the motion to adjourn. Had | been present, | 
would have voted the following way on 
amendments to H.R. 4264: no“ on the Dick- 
inson amendment to provide $100 million for 
research and development on antisatellite 
weapons; “aye” on the Brown of California 
amendment to permanently ban the testing of 
antisatellite weapons; “aye” on the Broomfield 
amendment supporting the Threshold Test 
Ban and Peaceful Nuclear Explosions Trea- 
ties; and “aye” on the Gephardt amendment 
to ban nuclear explosive tests with a yield ex- 
ceeding 1 kiloton. 

On April 29, 1988, | was also unavoidably 
detained on official business and unable to 
vote on several measures. Had | been present 
| would have voted as follows on these pro- 
posed amendments to H.R. 4264: “No” on 
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the Traficant amendment to prohibit Air Force 
Reserve bases from contracting out base sup- 
port functions; aye“ on the Bryant amend- 
ment regarding allied defense spending; “no” 
on the Robinson amendment regarding allied 
defense spending; and “aye” on the McMil- 
lan of North Carolina—amendment regarding 
allied defense spending. 

On May 2, 1988, | was also unavoidably de- 
tained on official business and unable to vote 
on several measures. Had | been present, | 
would have voted as follows on these pro- 
posed amendments to H.R. 4264: “Aye” on 
the Senate amendment to veterans compen- 
sation; “no” on the Hunter substitute to the 
Foley amendment; aye“ on the Foley 
amendment to prohibit the introduction of 
United States combat forces into or over 
Nicaragua; “aye” on the Lowry amendment to 
delete funding for military construction in Hon- 
duras; “aye” on the Markey amendment to 
prohibit all United States personnel from 
coming within 20 miles of the Nicaraguan 
border during military exercises in the region; 
“aye” on the Boxer amendment regarding 
future defense budgets; and “no” on the Kyl 
amendment regarding future defense budgets. 

On May 3, 1988, | was also unavoidably de- 
tained on official business and unable to vote 
on several measures. Had | been present, | 
would have voted as follows on these pro- 
posed amendments to H.R. 4264: “Aye” on 
the Murphy-Hawkins amendment to revise the 
Davis-Bacon Act; no“ on the Stenholm 
amendment to revise the Davis-Bacon Act; 
and “no” on the Solomon amendment regard- 
ing registration for the Selective Service 
System. 


BLACK ROCK BUSINESS MEN 
MARK 100TH ANNIVERSARY 


HON. HENRY J. NOWAK 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1988 


Mr. NOWAK. Mr. Speaker, this weekend in 
Buffalo, NY, the Black Rock Business Men's 
Association, Inc. will observe its 100th year of 
service to the businesses and community of 
northwest Buffalo. 

Throughout its history, this association has 
demonstrated, through words and deeds, 
dedication to the goal of improving the quality 
of life in the community. 

Whatever the need, be it consumer and en- 
vironmental protection or public safety, trans- 
portation, infrastructure and recreational im- 
provements, steadily year after year the Black 
Rock Business Men's Association was active- 
ly involved. 

Its record of accomplishment and service to 
the common good, as detailed in the following 
history, should serve as a model for public- 
spirited civic organizations across this Nation 
interested in promoting and achieving good 
Government and bettering their communities. 

100 Years OF COMMUNITY SERVICE 

To John Esser, Alfed Tovey, Richard 
Humphrey, C.O. Rano, O.S. Laycock, Wells 
M. Bird, George Pooley and the 15 others 
who founded the Black Rock Businessmen's 
Association Inc. at Heitzman's Hall on 
March 29, 1888, and to the countless 
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number who have since been members, we 
pause for a moment upon the celebration of 
100 years of service by this association to 
the community. 

Our founders’ greatest accomplishment 
was not that they established an organiza- 
tion that has lasted a century. It was the 
creation of a group which shared a common 
bond and concern for improving the human 
condition in their small part of the world 
known as Black Rock. 

Whether it was modernizing services by 
the installation of a subtelephone station 
for Black Rock in the 1890's (later adopted 
by the city and the country) or, as today, 
delivering federal surplus food to hundeds 
of needy shut-ins in northwest Buffalo, the 
businessmen were there, quietly at work. 

Black Rock business men and women were 
and are people who help shape a communi- 
ty, merchants with a deep sense of concern 
not only for their own establishment but for 
their neighborhood. 

Although Black Rock was annexed by the 
City of Buffalo in 1854 it always maintained 
a strong sense of independence. It was for 
the people of their community that the as- 
sociation fought for projects. They were en- 
trepreneurs who adapted their business 
savvy to political and social issues. A yellow, 
yet distinct newspaper clipping on the first 
page of the association's minute book tells 
readers of the city's first daily newspaper, 
the Buffalo Commercial, of the ingenuity 
and influence of the Black Rock Business- 
men in 1895, It reads: 

“The Black Rock Business Men's Associa- 
tion has discovered that the local telephone 
company is charging altogether too much 
for the privilege of whispering over the 
wire. The Association will make an effort to 
secure a lower rate. It would be amusing if 
the energetic hustlers succeeded in getting a 
lower rate for themselves while the rest of 
the city was compelled to pay the same old 
rate. The people of Black Rock generally 
get what they want and wait until the Black 
Rock Business Men's Association gets it for 
them or else do without,” 

In the early years the businessmen would 
pass resolutions opposing city charter 
changes without council and mayoral ap- 
proval, confer with telephone company offi- 
cials regarding service and rates, protest 
railroad freight discrimination and lack of a 
stop-over in Buffalo on World's Fair busi- 
ness. Letters were sent to those in power 
after discussions about postal rates and the 
cleaning of sidewalks. 

Issues like education were not taken light- 
ly. In 1893 the members move that, “Mr. 
Guenther be requested to (sic) enact any 
reasonable compulsory education law that 
may be brought before the legislature.” 
They also discuss the seating capacity of 
schools with the Supt. of Public Works, sent 
letters to other cities to examine what could 
be done to obtain better school facilities. 

As new services became available in late 
1890's the businessmen made sure their 
community got its share. They requested an 
early car on Tonawanda St. from the Street 
Railroad Co. and received it. They asked for 
and were successful in obtaining fire alarm 
boxes in the area. 

One proposal, had it been accepted, would 
have changed the cultural and physical ori- 
entation of the city of Buffalo. On May 23, 
1899, the B.R.B.A. sent a letter to the Board 
of Directors of the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion requesting the board to consider River- 
side Park as a site for the 1901 world event. 
It contained 16 points for the board to con- 
sider including, The view of the Niagara 
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River from the grounds is doubtless the 
finest between Buffalo and Niagara Falls,” 
and “Facilitities for reaching the site by 
steam-boats are unexcelled. Docks of any 
size and which will accommodate any 
number of boats, and can be utilized in any 
kind of weather can be erected directly on 
the grounds. Two docks are now there.” 
Imagine the Albright-Knox Art Gallery 
overlooking the Niagara or the Historical 
Society building on Tonawanda St., in Riv- 
erside Park rather then Delaware Park. 

On June 12, 1905 Alf E. Tovey the editor 
of the International Gazette and secretary 
for the association posted a clipping of their 
latest endeavor. The resolution read: 

“Whereas, there are several dangerous 
crossings at grade in this end of the city 
which should be abolished at the earliest 
possible moment, and. Resolved, that 
this Association hereby puts itself on record 
as being opposed to any action which will 
delay in any way the abolition of the grade 
crossings at Austin, Amherst and Niagara 
streets.“ 

It took more than 25 years to bring this 
project to a successful end. Throughout the 
early years of this century the helping hand 
was ever present. On March 28. 1930 a com- 
mittee was “continuing its efforts” to 
reopen the Jubilee Theater. At the same 
meeting a report on the Black Rock Market 
was presented. While 75 percent of the stall- 
ers were occupied “the committee feels that 
the market should be continued, the fact of 
there being some deficiently in revenue over 
expenses should not be seriously considered 
as other community efforts. are not 
necessarily self-supporting.” 

On November 25, 1930 the association led 
by General Chairman Edward C. Brennan 
held the “First Annual Card Party and 
Dance” for the “For Needy Fund." The last 
page of a souvenir program for that event 
contains an article that reads: 

“After all is said and done, the aim of any 
Association is to promote interest in a com- 
munity for the well-being of the people 
comprising same, and the Merchants of The 
Black Rock Business Men's Association in 
the many years of existence have diligently 
endeavored and have succeeded in bringing 
to the people of Black Rock the very best in 
the way of new industries, new schools, ad- 
ditions to others and have played a major 
part in bringing to Riverside a magnificent 
new modern high school opened to the chil- 
dren of our section as well as other sections 
last September. They have also assisted in 
bringing about the elimination of the dan- 
gerous railroad crossings within our bounds, 
and have promoted the Barge Canal 
project.” 

In 1932 transportation issues were being 
watched by the association. A communica- 
tion was sent to the Chamber of Commerce 
opposing the St. Lawrence Shipway Canal 
and the Traffic Department was informed 
of the “traffic conditions around the islands 
at the new subway.” (viaduct) 

The businessmen were not all work and no 
play. On August 13, 1930 they held their 
annual Black Rock Play Day at Crystal 
Beach, sailing on the Canadiana as a group 
for the first time. An account reads: 

Black Rock and Riverside turned out en 
masse and crowds of people surged to the 
foot of Hertel Avenue from where a boat de- 
parted to make its journey to the Canadian 
shore. After a delightful lake ride the party 
landed at the beach and spent the day in 
merrymaking. Alfred C. Boyd, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Association, was general chair- 
man of this affair. All the members of the 
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Association assisted in making this a day of 
history in the records of the Black Rock 
Business Men's Association.“ 

The popularity of that event, started in 
1928, would last until the late 1970's. 

The longevity of the association has had 
an impact on its effectiveness. Some ven- 
tures would take years, others decades to 
see fruition. On March 30th 1938, Council- 
man Roth gave a favorable report on the 
several projects this associaton has been 
fighting for, for several years. Namely 
Sewer Drain—Scajaquada Creek Culvert— 
and Street paving.” On May 25, 1938 the as- 
sociation stated its position on parkland 
along Scajaquada Creek: Motion made by 
J. Hoffman 2nd by Simpson that the 
B.R.B.A. go on record favoring the piping of 
Scajaquada Creek from Niagara to Grant 
Street and after same being filled a parkway 
be constructed to connect the present creek 
parkway- carried.“ The parkland portion of 
that project is still being fought for today 
50 years later. 

During both World Wars the businessmen 
kept active, as air raid wardens viewed films 
related to the war effort, promoted liberty 
bond campaigns and supported the govern- 
ment. In November 1940 they passed a reso- 
lution endorsing the conscription of youths 
between 21 and 35 years of age. And re- 
solved, That this association will oppose 
any efforts by subversive groups to ‘smear’ 
this phase of our national defense.” In Sep- 
tember 1942 the businessmen discussed 
sending Christmas gifts to the sons of mem- 
bers of the association. A motion was passed 
to get a list of names and to send a money 
order for $2 to each serviceman. 

The businessmen helped fight disease as 
well as war. In November 1946 President De- 
genhart chaired the committee for the Tu- 
berculosis Unit. He reported 623 people re- 
sponded to the x-ray unit at the Jubilee Li- 
brary. Also in the late 40's they discussed 
and voiced opposition to a “new tax:, the 
sales tax and heard about plans for a pro- 
posed New York State thruway“. 

From a history filled part of the city, the 
association held a pageant in 1954 at the 
Buffalo Track and Field Club to commemo- 
rate the centennial of the merger of the Vil- 
lage of Black Rock with the City of Buffalo. 
Lewis Wargo played Chief Red Jacket, 
Francis G. Brobeil was General Lafayette, 
Joseph C. Perry became Commodore Oliver 
Hazard Perry, and Frank E. Roe acted as 
Father Time. 

Also during the 1950's, the group initiated 
formal action to preserve land between the 
proposed Niagara thruway and the Niagara 
River as “access to the River Shore must be 
preserved.” Association representatives lob- 
bied in Albany, to appeal Niagara Express- 
way Plans, reporting progress on the access 
issue. 

During the next decade, the B.R.B.A. won 
some and lost some; it was the era of the 
Squaw Island Dumps and the proposed in- 
cinerator; the group charted buses to take 
their fight to the council chambers in City 
Hall. Another, and more successful effort, 
was an organized protest of plans to trans- 
fer the local corps of engineers headquar- 
ters to Detroit. Also, a lobbying endeavor to 
keep Jubilee Library in Black Rock. 

In 1966, the association met with city and 
state officials at the foot of Ontario street 
regarding access to the thruway, especially 
a North bound entrance to the Niagara Ex- 
pressway from Black Rock. Again, it was 20 
years before their persistence and determi- 
nation paid off with a ribbon cutting cere- 
mony. 
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While this emphasis on transportation fa- 
cilities may seem excessive, the geographic 
isolation of the Black Rock Community 
from the city center helps to explain the 
businessmen's preoccupation and to justify 
their concern. 

Over the years, a variety of sports and lei- 
sure activities have been promoted by the 
association for the community at various lo- 
cations from sponsoring local cycle, soccer, 
football, basketball and bowling teams, to 
supporting the widely renowned St. Francis 
Sports Cavacade. 

Bison Baseball Day has moved from Of- 
ferman Stadium to Civic (War Memorial) 
Stadium to the New Pilot Field this year. 
Miss Buffalo Cruises are a fairly new Lake 
Erie and Niagara River attraction but they 
still revive memories of cruises leaving for 
Crystal Beach from the foot of Hertel 
Avenue. And, more recently, for the past 15 
years, the association has sponsored the 
Black Rock Open for local golfers. 

The association’s accomplishments in the 
past quarter century are at times strikingly 
similar to endeavors 50 to 100 years ago. In 
Oct. 29, 1941 “Guest speaker of the evening 
was Mr. James Witmore managing director 
of the City Planning Association. He gave a 
very comprehensive and interesting talk on 
the present condition of the real estate situ- 
ation at present and future plans the plan- 
ning association has in mind to alleviate the 
blight that is gradually creeping upon Buf- 
falo.” In the 1970's area businessmen were 
acting as catalyst for rehabilitation of the 
area's housing stock. They helped bring in 
the Black-Rock Riverside Neighborhood 
Housing Services which offers a variety of 
services to home owners. The NHS mission 
is “to foster a healthy neighborhood envi- 
ronment and increase resident ownership 
and pride.” 

The Niagara River has always been looked 
upon as a friend. Waterfront issues have 
been high on the priority list for the asso- 
ciation. Members helped with the distribu- 
tion of petitions for the formation of a park 
on surplus land from the thruway on-off 
ramps at Ontario St. Squaw Island has at- 
tracted the association’s attention on a 
number of occasions. When incinerator ash 
hovered over Black Rock, the Businessmen 
successfully fought to have it closed. Last 
summer they joined in the protest to keep 
the incinerator from reopening. With the 
newly formed North District Waterfront 
Review Committee, the association has pro- 
moted public access to the local waterfront. 

Cooperation has been a key word for the 
businessmen in the 1980's. Together, the 
Black Rock, Riverside and Grant-Amherst 
business associations are spearheading a 
drive to rejuvenate the area’s commercial 
strips and make this area the next growth 
area of Buffalo. A marketing plan, business 
seminars, promotional contests, and a loan 
program are just a few pieces of the great 
puzzle being put together by the Northwest 
Buffalo Commercial Consortium, working 
hand in hand with Neighborhood Housing 
Services. 

In recent years the Black Rock Business- 
men’s Assn. has co-sponsored candidates 
night with Grant-Amherst and Riverside 
business associations so that area residents 
could hear and question political hopefuls. 

The 1980's have also been a time for the 
business men and women to lend a helping 
hand. They have dedicated their efforts to 
serving the area’s many disabled and handi- 
capped by coordinating home deliveries of 
government surplus food. On a regular basis 
members will volunteer time and manpower 
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to distribute cheese, honey, and other com- 
modities to hundreds of residents who are 
homebound. 

Since its inception the Black Rock Busi- 
nessmen's Association has been a low-profile 
organization, shunning the public spotlight, 
but always working behind the scenes to im- 
prove the quality of life for all the people of 
Black Rock and its neighboring communi- 
ties. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a pleasure for me to con- 
gratulate the Black Rock Businessmen's As- 
sociation as they mark their centennial and to 
wish them continued success and achieve- 
ment for decades to come. 


TRIBUTE TO MORTON S. 
ACKERMAN 


HON. ROBERT G. TORRICELLI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1988 


Mr. TORRICELLI. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
great pleasure and pride that | rise today to 
pay tribute to Morton S. Ackerman 

Long known for his generosity and unswerv- 
ing dedication to the concept of humanitarian- 
ism, Mr. Ackerman is being honored for his 
philanthropic services on behalf of Jews in the 
United States and around the world by the 
Corrugated and Allied Industries Division of 
the UJA-Federation Campaign. 

Morton Ackerman is the founder and senior 
partner of M.S. Ackerman & Co., a certified 
public accounting firm in Fort Lee, NJ. He 
serves as financial analyst and consultant to 
the Packaging and Point-of-Purchase Display 
Industries. In addition, he is a nationwide lec- 
turer for the Association of Independent Cor- 
rugated Converters. In recognition of his lead- 
ership and organizational skills and his inex- 
haustible energy and enthusiasm, Morton S. 
Ackerman is also being honored by his indus- 
try. 

Mr. Ackerman is the new gifts chairman of 
the UJA-Federation for his industry and is 
treasurer and a director of the American 
Friends of the Israel Philharmonic Orchestra. 
He has shared his interest and involvement as 
a member of the New York State Society of 
CPA's, New Jersey State Society of CPA's, 
and the American Institute of CPA's. 

Morton Ackerman's willingness to respond 
to the needs of others reflects his sense of 
caring and commitment. | am proud to join in 
paying tribute to his efforts. 


THE 15TH DISTRICT OF 
MICHIGAN SURVEY RESULTS 


HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1988 


Mr. FORD of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, every 
year since | was first elected to the Congress, 
have sent a survey to my constituents solicit- 
ing their views on the most critical issues 
facing our Nation and my congressional dis- 
trict. This year, | asked 11 specific questions 
and also gave my constituents an opportunity 
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to comment on the matters of greatest con- 
cern to them. 

The response to my survey was overwhelm- 
ing. Over 12,000 residents of my district took 
the time to answer and return the question- 
naire. Hundreds more took extra time to write 
separate letters. | am very grateful to each of 
my constituents for their participation in this 
survey. | only wish | could thank each of them 
individually. 

| think that my constituents’ views will inter- 
est my colleagues, Mr. Speaker, and at this 
time | would like to share my survey results 
with them. 

The 11 questions | asked dealt with trade 
and labor relations policy, education, arms 
control, the war on illegal drugs, and foreign 
policy. 

Our Nation's $170 billion trade deficit con- 
tinues to be one of my constituents’ gravest 
concerns. A large majority of them favored 
H.R. 3 in the form in which it originally passed 
the House and will, undoubtedly, be disap- 
pointed by the changes made in the House- 
Senate conference; 84.4 percent of my con- 
stituents supported the Gephardt amendment, 
which would have required countries that 
practice unfair trade and maintain excessive 
trade surpluses with the United States to 
reduce those surpluses by 10 percent each 
year. Residents of my district have not been 
fooled by phony claims that our trade prob- 
lems are taking care of themselves or are 
somehow a sign of a healthy economy. As our 
trade deficit rose in the last year, so did my 
constituents’ support for the Gephardt amend- 
ment. 

The Pease amendment to H.R. 3, which 
would have made the denial of worker rights 
in foreign countries an unfair trade practice 
under U.S. law, was also very popular; 77.1 
percent of those who responded favor the 
amendment, which was retained in modified 
form in H.R. 3. 

Eighty-five percent of my constituents sup- 
port the trade bill provision that requires com- 
panies with 100 or more employees to give 60 
days notice of plant closings and permanent 
mass layoffs to the affected workers and com- 
munities. This provision, which is an amended 
version of H.R. 1122, a bill | introduced in 
February of last year, has become the focus 
of and the excuse for President Reagan's op- 
position to the omnibus trade bill, despite the 
public's overwhelming support for mandatory 
advance notice. According to a Harris poll 
conducted for Business Week, more than 80 
percent of the American people in every 
region of the country support the plant closing 
notice law. Two-thirds, in fact, support a re- 
quirement for 1 year's notice of plant closings. 
President Reagan is completely out of touch 
with the voters on this issue. 

He is also at odds with the Congress. On 
April 21, the House voted 253 to 167 to retain 
the plant closing notice provision in spite of 
Mr. Reagan's veto threats. Subsequently, the 
entire trade bill passed the House by a vote of 
312 to 107 and passed the Senate 63 to 36. 

Large majorities in my district favor both of 
President Reagan's major arms control initia- 
tives with the Soviet Union. Eighty-four per- 
cent want the Senate to ratify the INF Treaty 
which Mr. Reagan negotiated last December 
and which the Senate has begun debating. 
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The treaty would eliminate intermediate-range 
nuclear force missiles, which are primarily lo- 
cated in or aimed at Europe. 

Sentiment is equally strong for a treaty that 
would reduce the strategic nuclear forces of 
the Soviet Union and the United States by 50 
percent. Eighty-three percent of my constitu- 
ents believe that President Reagan should 
seek such a treaty and that the Senate should 
ratify it. Whether Mr. Reagan can negotiate a 
mutually verifiable treaty before the end of his 
term is unclear; but residents of my district en- 
courage him to try. 

My constituents were most sharply divided 
on the question of continuing foreign aid and 
military assistance to the Nicaraguan Contras. 
| asked my constituents whether they would 
support any additional assistance for the Con- 
tras, without specifying whether that assist- 
ance would include lethal military aid. A clear 
majority, 62 percent, responded that they 
oppose any assistance to the rebel army. A 
substantial minority, however, favor a continu- 
ation of our support. 

Although | voted against it, the Congress on 
March 30 and 31 approved a $47.9 million 
package of foreign aid to the Contras, to a 
commission monitoring peace negotiations, 
and to children inside and outside of Nicara- 
gua who have been victims of the Contra war. 
The bill authorizes the President to spend 
$17.7 million for food, shelter, and medicine 
for the Contra army. 

President Reagan has notified the Congress 
of his desire to initiate another controversial 
foreign aid program, a $2 billion arms to our 
Mideast allies that includes the sale of 555 
M-1 tanks to Egypt. Under the plan, the tanks 
will be partly constructed in the United States 
and then shipped to Egypt for final assembly. 
Eighty-eight percent of my constituents be- 
lieve that Congress should not allow produc- 
tion of this tank outside our country. 

In response to concerns raised by many 
Members of Congress, myself included, the 
administration's coproduction plan for the M-1 
calls for at least 80 percent of the tank’s pro- 
duction to take place in the United States and 
precludes the production in Egypt of any of 
the major components of the tank, such as 
the engine or fire control system. 

My survey contained one other question re- 
lating to foreign affairs—whether Congress 
should require the administration to reduce 
our military presence in Korea and Europe 
and force those countries to assume a larger 
share of the cost of their own defense. Eighty- 
six percent of my constituents support such 
action by the Congress. On April 29, the 
House of Representatives voted to urge the 
President to enter into negotiations with our 
allies to increase their share of the burden of 
their defense. In the course of the debate, it 
was pointed out that the average U.S. taxpay- 
er pays more than twice as much for defense 
as the citizens of any other ally. U.S. defense 
spending in 1985 was $1,091 per capita. The 
NATO average is $232, and Japan averages 
only about $100 per capita. 

| agree with my constituents that this imbal- 
ance must end. We cannot support 50,000 
troops in Japan and more than 300,000 in 
Europe if our allies will not pay their fair share. 
| voted for all three burden-sharing amend- 
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ments which were offered on the defense au- 
thorization bill. 

One of the most important issues confront- 
ing the Congress is the amount of resources 
the Federal Government should devote to the 
war against illegal drugs. Drug control is a top 
priority of my constituents and—at least in 
theory—is a top priority of President Reagan 
and the Congress. 

Yet last year's “budget summit” between 
the President and Congress resulted in a 
$105 million budget cut for the Coast Guard. 
Coast Guard officials report they have had to 
cut back on drug patrols and antismuggling 
activities. They called it an “about-face for the 
war on drugs.” | asked my constituents wheth- 
er they would support adding money to the 
Coast Guard’s budget to restore its antismug- 
gling operations. Eighty-seven percent said 
they would. 

The Appropriations Subcommittee on Trans- 
portation has restored $60 million to the Coast 
Guard's operating account by shifting funds 
from other accounts, such as Panama Canal 
operations. | support this action and look for- 
ward to an opportunity to vote on this issue 
when the transportation appropriations bill 
reaches the House floor. 

The most lopsided result of the entire 
survey came in response to a question | 
asked concerning private pension security. 
More and more companies are terminating 
their pension plans in order to recapture 
excess assets—contributions and investment 
earnings above and beyond what is actuarially 
required to fund currently vested benefits. The 
practice can lead to the elimination of any 
pension for young employees and greatly di- 
minished benefits for employees who expect- 
ed to accrue benefits under the pension plan 
throughout their work life. The practice always 
reduces the cushion in the pension plan that 
protects participants against investment 
losses and shocks such as the stock market 
crash last October. Companies have removed 
$17 billion from their pension plans since 
1981, potentially affecting 1.8 million retirees 
and plan participants. 

More than 90 percent of my constituents 
believe that Congress should enact legislation 
to discourage companies from taking these 
excess pension assets or, at least, to require 
them to share the excess with their pension- 
ers. 

On March 9, | joined 48 other Members of 
Congress in introducing H.R. 4111, the Em- 
ployer Reversion Moratorium Act, which would 
stop all such terminations and recaptures for 
1 year, in order to allow Congress to study the 
complexities of this issue. | also supported an 
unsuccessful effort last year to require compa- 
nies to share half of any recaptured assets 
with their retirees and plan participants. 

In order to gauge my constituents’ support 
for Federal education programs, | asked them 
a simple question: Would they be willing to 
pay increased Federal taxes in order to in- 
crease Federal support for education? Nearly 
two-thirds said, “no.” 

This is not an indication that my constitu- 
ents do not support Federal education pro- 
grams. In fact, when | asked them to list the 
three things on which the U.S. Government 
should spend more, education was the No. 1 
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priority. Improving education was also very 
high in their ranking of the most critical prob- 
lems Congress and the President should be 
working to solve. | can only conclude that 
most residents of the 15th district would 
prefer to see funds shifted to education pro- 
grams from other Federal budget areas so as 
to increase the Federal education effort with- 
out causing a tax increase. This, of course, 
was exactly what the House accomplished in 
its fiscal year 1989 budget resolution, which 
increases funding for education programs by 8 
percent, while cutting most domestic discre- 
tionary programs. 

The other highest priority problems for the 
Federal Government to tackle, according to 
my constituents, are the budget deficit, drug 
control, the trade deficit, homelessness, and 
the environment. | was surprised to see home- 
lessness listed on my survey as a top priority 
national problem for the first time. | am heart- 
ened by the generosity of my constituents and 
their concern for others—the people who re- 
sponded to my survey are not, themselves, 
homeless. But | also wonder whether the 
growing feeling of economic insecurity in 
Michigan caused by our gigantic trade and 
budget deficits, coupled with the harsh exam- 
ple of GM's elimination of 22,000 jobs in 
Michigan, are not factors in my constituents’ 
concern about homelessness. 

In any event, | share their concern and 
voted to fully fund the McKinney Homeless 
Assistance Act, which is authorized at $700 
million a year—$450 million more than the ad- 
ministration requested. In addition, | am a 
sponsor of H.R. 4026, a major new initiative to 
alleviate homelessness which will expand four 
housing programs: low income housing assist- 
ance, public housing grants, and programs to 
rehabilitate rental and moderate income hous- 
ing. 

Knowing my voting record, my colleagues 
will not be surprised that my constituents 
listed foreign aid and the defense budget 
most frequently as the items on which the 
U.S. Government should spend less. Govern- 
ment in general, followed by welfare, nuclear 
weapons, and agricultural subsidies were the 
other most frequently listed targets for budget 
cuts. 

| regret that last year's so-called budget 
summit, which was intended as an agreement 
on deficit reduction, actually increased the de- 
fense budget for the coming year. At the in- 
sistence of President Reagan, there will be no 
opportunity to reduce the defense budget this 
year, virtually guaranteeing that our budget 
deficit will not be cut in any significant way. 

As | already indicated, education was my 
constituents’ No. 1 choice as an area on 
which the U.S. Government should spend 
more. Drug control, medical care, homeless- 
ness, crime, and AIDS were the other areas 
for which my constituents believe Federal 
spending should be increased. 

As | said at the outset, Mr. Speaker, | was 
very pleased by the overwhelming response 
my survey generated. This annual question- 
naire continues to be a valuable learning ex- 
perience for my constituents and for me. All 
who responded have my heartfelt thanks. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
CAPT. STEPHEN P. LESLIE 


HON. BENJAMIN A. GILMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1988 


Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, it is my sad duty 
to inform our colleagues that my constituent, 
Capt. Stephen P. Leslie, will be posthumously 
awarded the Distinguished Flying Cross and 
the Navy Commendation Medal. 

Captain Leslie, a native of Goshen, NY, is 
being citated for heroism while participating in 
aerial flight as an attack helicopter pilot in the 
Persian Gulf. This action, on April 18, cost him 
his life. 

These posthumous honors will be presented 
to his parents at a memorial service to be 
conducted at Arlington National Cemetary on 
Monday, May 9. 

Captain Leslie's sacrifice is an inspiration to 
us all. While conducting combat operations, 
Captain Leslie provided helicopter escort and 
close-in fire suppression for a flight of trans- 
port helicopters tasked to place assault forces 
aboard an Iranian gas/oil separation platform. 

According to the citation from the Secretary 

of the Navy, Captain Leslie— 
Demonstrated an uncommon singleness of 
purpose in executing his duties by destroy- 
ing an antiaircraft artillery gun as it opened 
fire on the formation. 


The Secretary's citation continues: 

He continued to suppress enemy fire so 
that a safe helicopter insertion could be ac- 
complished. Captain Leslie's presence of 
mind and heroic actions under enemy fire 
resulted in a well executed mission. By his 
unfaltering courage, unrelenting persever- 
ance, and complete devotion to duty in the 
face of hazardous flying conditions, Captain 
Leslie reflected great credit upon himself 
and upheld the highest traditions of the 
Marine Corps and the United States Naval 
Service. 

Mr. Speaker, | have been acquainted with 
Captain Leslie and his family for many years 
and | can personally attest the he was the 
type of young men and women who have 
been the pride of all Americans for over 200 
years. His unselfish devotion to his country 
and his dedication to our goal of freedom of 
the seas ensure that Steve Leslie will not 
soon be forgotten. 

| urge our colleagues to join with us in ex- 
tending our deepest sympathies to his par- 
ents, Robert, Senior, and Ruth; to his broth- 
ers, Bob; to the rest of the Leslie family, and 
to the many friends and loved ones who 
mourn his loss, 


SUMMARY OF 1987 TAX RETURN 
DATA 


HON. THOMAS J. DOWNEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 5, 1988 
Mr. DOWNEY of New York. Mr. Speaker, | 
am once again making a summary of my tax 
return public because | believe that Federal 
officeholders should be forthcoming about the 
sources of their income. Therefore, | include 
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the following summary in the RECORD of the 
days proceedings: 
Hon. Thomas J. Downey; Summary of 1987 
Tax Return Data 
Salary—U.S. House of Repre- 


o 883.300 
Interest income... 5.109 
Dividend income. 206 

1,891 
Rental loss (after application of 

passive loss limitations) (7.882) 
r I a a N 2,727 
Other gains (attributable to Mrs. 

Donn 9.957 
Business income Honoraria (net 

al. 28.800 

Total Income. . . . . 124.108 
Less: Payments to Keogh retire- 
CTT 3.756 
Adjusted gross income. 120.352 
Itemized Deductions: 

.. iiaa ania 9,450 

Interest expense . a 19,856 

Contributions . 5.763 

Miscellaneous deduetions 

(after 2 percent of AGI limi- 
Wenn IIR I AA ITNT 4,412 
Total itemized deductions ...... 39,481 
Subtotal sisi ascii. 80,871 
Less: Personal exemptions . 7,600 
1987 taxable income . . .. 73.271 


Federal income tax (based on 
schedule D computation) 18.544 


New York State income tax... 6,445 
New Jersey income tax ....... 39 
California income tax .. 153 


Wisconsin income tax . . . 72 
81.051 is attributable to Mrs. Downey. 


PALAUANS IN GUAM CONCERNED 
ABOUT COMPACT 


HON. RON de LUGO 


OF THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1988 


Mr. DE LUGO. Mr. Speaker, the President 
has proposed legislation to authorize a Com- 
pact of Free Association with the western Pa- 
cific islands of Palau, which the United States 
now administers for the United Nations Secu- 
rity Council. 

The compact would provide Palau with $428 
million and other benefits such as free entry 
into the United States over 15 years. It would 
also provide self-governing authority in all 
matters other than those affecting security, 
which would be retained by the United States. 

Other members of the Committee on Interi- 
or and Insular Affairs and | who support the 
compact are concerned about whether it has 
been approved by Palau, as the President has 
told Congress. We are also concerned about 
allegations of corruption and heroin trafficking 
and other problems. 

A Palauan judicial ruling that the islands 
have not approved the compact suggests that 
there is good reason for concern about 
whether Palau has approved the compact. A 
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committee investigation, assisted by the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, suggests that there is 
good reason for concern about the allega- 
tions. 

The compact cannot be implemented until 
Palau approves it. The compact should not be 
implemented unless measures are taken to 
address the problem | have mentioned as well 
as other problems involving serious debt and 
medical needs. 

Chairman UDALL and | will soon propose 
measures to address these problems. They 
should made it possible for the compact to be 
implemented when it is clear that Palau has 
approved the compact. 

Some 87 members of an organization of 
concerned Palauans in Guam have expressed 
their concern that not addressing these prob- 
lems will delay implementation of the compact 
which they support. | ask that the text of their 
petition be included in the RECORD at this 
point: 

APRIL 29, 1988. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN DE Lugo: It is very 
clear to us now that the reasons for delay- 
ing the implementation of the Compact of 
Free Association including the following: 

(1) President Salii, his brother Carlos 
Salii, and others, received money from 
IPSECO and now Palau has to pay this 
money back; 

(2) Breakdown of the government of 
Palauy to the point where people’s individ- 
ual rights have been violated; 

(3) Drug trafficking in Palau. 

We realize the President Salii has failed in 
his responsibilities to resolve the above 
problems. Additionally, he has failed to: 

(1) Resolve the assasination of President 
Remeliik and the murder of Mr. Bedor Bins; 

(2) properly manage government funds (a 
few examples include the fact that Salii 
used government money to build his own 
house and committed all the roads to be 
built without public bidding). 

There are numerous other examples of 
fiscal mismanagement which have caused 
Palauy to plummet deeper into a financial 
quagmire, in addition to other problems 
that plague the Republic of Palau—for 
which Salii’s administration is responsible. 

Since Palau is still a Trust Territory of 
the United States, we demand that U.S. law 
enfercement officials investigate and bring 
legal action against those who have commit- 
ted crimes in Palau. 

We strongly believe now that President 
Salii’s actions and in-actions are the cause 
of the delay of the Compact's implementa- 
tion. Please help us clean the government of 
Palau im order for the Compact of Free As- 
soctation to be implemented. 

Sincerely, 


THE FIGHT AGAINST TERROR- 
ISM—WAS ABU JIHAD FAIR 
GAME OR A NONCOMBATANT? 


HON. TOM LANTOS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1988 


Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Speaker, considerable 
controversy has surrounded the recent assas- 
simation of Khalil Wazir, also known as Abu 
Jihad, the military commander of the Palestine 
Liberation Organization and the mastermind of 
numerous PLO acts of terrorism, including the 
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massacre of Israeli athletes at the Munich 
Olympic games. 

The administration’s position was less than 
enlightened. In an unfortunate decision, the 
United States Government abstained on the 
U.N. Security Council vote condemning Israel 
for his death. 

Richard Grenier, in a column in the Wash- 
ington Times earlier this week examines the 
questions surrounding the death of Abu Jihad 
and comes to a well-reasoned and defensible 
answer to the question Was Abu Jihad Fair 
Game or a Noncombatant?” Mr. Speaker, | 
ask that his column be placed in the RECORD 
for the benefit of my colleagues. 

{From the Washington Times, May 2, 1988) 
Was ABU JIHAD FAIR GAME OR A 
NONCOMBATANT? 

(By Richard Grenier) 

Was Dwight D. Eisenhower a combatant 
in World War II? He had all the pleasures 
of home, better food than at Fort Benning, 
plus Kay Summersby, who—I don't want to 
be wicked, but. some people thought 
had a trimmer ankle than Mamie Eisenhow- 
er’s. The general might never have heard 
the sound of incoming German shells, yet 
he wore the uniform of the U.S. Army, com- 
manded our troops. Few would have consid- 
ered him an uninvolved bystander. 

He could have worn golfing knickers every 
Thursday and still failed to achieve noncom- 
batant status. If Germany had infiltrated a 
commando team and assassinated him after 
the landings in France, we would have con- 
sidered it a grievous setback, but in no way 
immoral. 

This said, it is hard to see how our State 
Department has made such heavy weather 
of the killing in Tunis of Khalil Wazir, oth- 
erwise known as Abu Jihad. 

After wringing its hands with such an- 
guish that they doubtless became all 
chapped, it came down on the wrong side, in 
fact, if with some ambivalence. The State 
Department “condemned” the assassination 
but declined to call it an act of terrorism, 
and later weakly abstained in the U.N. Secu- 
rity Council vote condemning Israel. 

Within the State Department, you see, 
there apparently are two schools of thought 
as to whether Abu Jihad was a “combat- 
ant.” The hard noses maintain that he was 
commander of the Palestine Liberation Or- 
ganization’s military arm; often, if not usu- 
ally, wore a uniform; and had planned a 
whole array of operations against Israel 
that unquestionably were acts of terrorism: 

coastal road bus massacre of 1978 (33 ci- 
villans killed and 82 wounded), the attack 
on a Hebron synagogue (6 and 16), the 
Savoy Hotel (8 and 20) and the massacre of 
Israeli athletes at the Munich Olympics (11 
dead in all). Abu Jihad means “father of 
holy war.” 

The limp-wrist school plaintively main- 
tains that Abu Jihad was not a combatant 
because he never actually pulled a trigger. 
This view of aggressive action would allow 
countless murderers to beat the rap under 
U.S. criminal law and, as I say, would firmly 
establish Gen. Eisenhower as a Red Cross 
lady. 

The refined public tends to forget a 
Middle-Eastern fact of life: 

Israel has been in a permanent state of 
war with its Arab neighbors since its cre- 
ation in 1948, with the Arabs—the given of 
the conflict—repeatedly trying to destroy it 
as a nation. Except with Egypt, the Jewish 
state has never had a Congress of Versailles 
or even a Potsdam Agreement recognizing 
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its existence. The PLO Covenant calls for 
deportation of all Jews who arrived after 
1917 and establishment in Palestine of a 
democratic, secular, Arab state. 

Furthermore, all countries subject to ter- 
rorist attack are in a state of permanent 
low-intensity warfare. 

Neil C. Livingtstone, who teaches a course 
on terrorism at Georgetown University and 
is author of the excellent “War Against Ter- 
orism“ (and author-editor with Terrell E. 
Arnold of “Fighting Back” and “Beyond the 
Iran-Contra Hearings”), writes lucidly: 

“Just as it is not a crime to kill the enemy 
during wartime, so too should it not be re- 
garded as a crime or a morally reprehensible 
act when a nation, acting in concert with its 
obligation to protect its own citizens from 
harm, seeks out and destroys terrorists out- 
side its borders who have committed, or are 
planning to commit, atrocities on its terri- 
tory or against its citizens.” 

If Abu Jihad does not fit this description, 
no one ever will. 

Moreover, compare his killing with our 
own most conspicuous anti-terrorist action, 
the 1986 air strike on Libya—supported by 
me, and considered in general a great suc- 
cess. 

The killing of Abu Jihad was clean, surgi- 
cal, executed with admirable speed and pre- 
cision. Aside from the commander and three 
guards, no one was harmed. Abu Jihad’s., 
wife and daughter (the latter dressed, 
somber irony, in an haute couture version of 
camouflage fatigues) were untouched. His 
wife's principal complaint seemed to be that 
in seconds the four-man commando team 
poured 75 slugs into his body. One wonders 
if after PLO raids planned by her husband 
she was given to counting fastidiously the 
slugs in the bodies of Israeli children. 

The American air raid on Libya, although 
it received the overwhelming approval of 
the American public (polls ran from 3-1 to 
6-1 in favor of it), was, comparatively speak- 
ing, a mess. 

Consider. As the public later learned, 
Libya was no more guilty of sponsoring ter- 
rorism than Syria or Iran. Libya was picked 
as the target partly because it was an easy 
mark. The raid itself was imperfectly con- 
ceived (another one of those interservice 
“joint operations”), set no record for marks- 
manship and, as in many air strikes, killed 
innocent people. 

There is some controversy over whether 
one of the objectives of the raid was to kill 
Libya’s leader, Col. Muammar Qaddafi. If it 
was an assassination attempt, it was a fail- 
ure. 

By any measure, compared with our 
Libyan strike, the killing of Abu Jihad was 
better executed, more precise, more limited, 
more logical and more justified. 

It was no push-button operation. Eight 
men had to land on a foreign beach in the 
dead of night, approaching from two sides, 
cut all telephone lines, take out guard one, 
guard two, guard three. Finally four men, 
tracking Abu Jihad in his own house, from 
only a few feet cut him down with automat- 
ic weapons. Then got away. 

Men who volunteer for this sort of work 
tend to know why they're fighting: survival. 
Our problem might be that most of the 
cookie-pushers of the State Department lost 
touch with that kind of thinking a long time 
ago. 
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OPPOSITION TO DOD 
AUTHORIZATION BILL 


HON. RONALD V. DELLUMS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1988 


Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, | rise in oppo- 
sition to the committee bill and offer a com- 
prehensive alternative as a substitute to the 
DOD authorization bill. 

| am well aware that the $299.5 billion au- 
thorization level approved by the committee 
was the inevitable result of the December 
1987 budget summit between the Congress 
and the administration; and thus, the level in- 
cluded in the House-passed budget resolution. 
Nevertheless, the committee has approved a 
military budget that expends far too many 
scarce dollars, and includes policies and pro- 
grams that are not in the best interests of the 
national security of the United States. 

While making minor adjustments from the 
administration request, this authorization rep- 
resents a continuation of the policies of the 
Reagan administration. We must begin the 
process of reassessing the programs and poli- 
cies which allegedly justify this military authori- 
zation. Unfortunately, it appears that we will 
have to wait for the next administration for this 
process to begin. 

It is my view that we could better provide 
for our national security, and at spending 
levels far below those in this authorization, by 
challenging many of the basic assumptions of 
the administration and of the committee. Five 
basic principles should guide such an alterna- 
tive authorization: 

First. Reduce the risk of nuclear war 
through arms control negotiations and restric- 
tions on new nuclear weapons funding; 

Second. Reorient the present force struc- 
ture emphasis away from Third-World inter- 
vention and preparation for World War I- style 
land wars in Europe; 

Third. Eliminate overlapping and unneces- 
sary weapons and procurement inefficiencies 
and abuse; 

Fourth. Fully fund military personnel and 
family benefits; 

Fifth. Establish programs for economic con- 
version and military toxic waste cleanup. 

(1) REDUCE THE RISK OF NUCLEAR WAR 

The only value of nuclear weapons is to 
prevent their use. This is the view of every re- 
sponsible military thinker and policy maker. 
While some nuclear weaponry may be neces- 
sary as a deterrent to nuclear war, existing in- 
ventories of well over 25,000 warheads are far 
more than sufficient for that purpose. Present 
efforts to modernize the U.S. nuclear arsenal 
do not add to deterrent needs. Instead, they 
are costly, in many instances highly destabiliz- 
ing, and should be opposed. 

The administration has muted its early rhet- 
oric about fighting and winning a nuclear war. 
Nevertheless, it has actively sought both nu- 
clear war-fighting and first-strike capabilities. 
These would be of value only on the mistaken 
belief that nuclear weapons, on the scale of 
those dropped on Hiroshima and Nagasaki, 
can actually be used in battle. 

Systems such as the land-based MX and 
submarine-based Trident |! missiles do not en- 
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hance deterrence. What differentiates the MX 
and Trident II from existing systems is their 
ability to destroy Soviet missiles in their silos. 
They threaten unlaunched Soviet missiles, but 
were there a Soviet first-strike, hitting missile 
silos loses its attraction. Thus, they add little 
to existing deterrents based on retaliatory ca- 
pability. Instead, their power, range, and accu- 
racy provide the United States with a potential 
first-strike capability. This creates strategic in- 
stability and might provoke a Soviet preemp- 
tive attack in the event of an extreme crisis. 

This argument goes beyond the vulnerability 
arguments that are the basis of much opposi- 
tion to a fixed silo MX. For example, many MX 
opponents who based their opposition on MX 
vulnerability still support the mobile, and thus 
less vulnerable, rail- mobile“ MX or Midget- 
man systems, or the submarine-based Trident 
ll, which is essentially an invulnerable MX. 
Similarly, opposition is independent of recent 
reports on the technical problems facing the 
MX system. The argument is instead that pur- 
chasing additional nuclear weapons, even the 
less vulnerable systems, offers no improve- 
ment in security, and at best is a massive 
waste of taxpayer resources. 

The INF Treaty presents an important op- 
portunity for beginning the process of reduc- 
tions in both nuclear and conventional weap- 
onry. While the treaty itself only affects inter- 
mediate" missiles (and does not even address 
warheads) and would reduce the nuclear mis- 
sile inventory by less than 4 percent, it is a 
first step. The present START talks may 
extend this process to strategic weaponry. As 
a high priority, the next administration should 
aggressively pursue negotiations to substan- 
tially reduce the superpowers’ nuclear arse- 
nals. 

A brief digression: The START negotiations, 
laudable as they are, also point out the 
danger of nuclear force modernization in the 
context of arms reduction. There is tentative 
START agreement to limit each side to 4,900 
warheads on land and at sea. With the devel- 
opment and deployment of the Trident II (D-5) 
warhead, each Trident submarine will (for 
arms control counting purposes) carry 192 
warheads. We now have 500 MX warheads 
(50 missiles with 10 warheads apiece) and 
some 900 Minuteman launchers, with either 
one or three warheads apiece. 

The United States has purposely placed the 
majority of its strategic nuclear force in sub- 
marines, because of their virtual invulnerabil- 
ity. But START reductions, in the context of 
MX and our plans to deploy Trident Il, mean 
that we would be limited to between 14 and 
20 submarines in total, depending on what 
was done with the Minuteman force. Thus, the 
combination of Trident II deployment and 
START limitations, increases reliance on the 
land-based deterrent force, and leads us to 
greater vulnerability and hence greater insta- 
bility. In short, the world would be far safer 
with the elimination of both MX and Trident II. 

Strategic Defense Initiative [SDI]: The SDI 
(“Star Wars”) proposals are also misguided. 
The idea of a defensive shield against nuclear 
weapons sounds attractive; however, the de- 
fensive capability of SDI is illusory and much 
of the supporting rhetoric is both dishonest 
and contradictory. The administration contin- 
ues to emphasize the population shield con- 
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cept (that is, protecting the entire population) 
using exotic laser technologies. Most SDI 
funding, however, is actually directed at de- 
ploying systems to protect missiles, not 
people, and using existing technologies. This 
means that rather than moving away from a 
reliance on the threat of mutual assured de- 
struction [MAD] to prevent nuclear war, the 
President's asserted justification for SDI, it 
would simply reinforce the present MAD reali- 
ty and the idea of prevention through deter- 
rence. Second, while the President has made 
much of the program being nonnuclear, sub- 
stantial funds have been provided for SDI nu- 
clear programs, including the x-ray laser and 
orbiting nuclear reactors. 

Most scientists argue that the scientific, en- 
gineering, and computer problems associated 
with the exotic versions of SDI make it impos- 
sible in the next decades, and highly improb- 
able thereafter. Even assuming, however, the 
technical feasibility of the most exotic of the 
laser technologies, no SDI can tender nucle- 
ar weapons impotent” as asserted by the 
President. This is because SDI is directed at 
intercepting ballistic missiles. It does not offer 
even theoretical protection against cruise and 
other low-trajectory missiles, bomber attacks, 
or small “backpack” and other tactical“ 
weaponry. 

It should be noted that a defensive SDI 
could be used offensively as well. In addition 
to shooting at missiles or other targets, it 
could be used to blind or destroy satellites, 
thereby threatening opposing command and 
control systems. This is the basis of the 
Soviet concern about SDI; in particular, that it 
might be part of a nuclear war-fighting plan. 

Finally, SDI would violate both the terms 
and logic of the 1972 Anti-Ballistic Missile 
[ABM] Treaty. While debate exists concerning 
at what point SDI “tests” would technically 
violate the treaty, it would necessarily be vio- 
lated in the next few years. More important, 
SDI would lead to the same offensive and de- 
fensive arms races that the ABM Treaty 
sought to avoid. The ABM Treaty was agreed 
to because the parties understood that absent 
the treaty there would be a missile defense 
arms race, and a corresponding offensive 
arms race to overwhelm the developing de- 
fensive systems. SDI is, at a minimum, an 
ABM system; thus the logic of ABM applies di- 
rectly to any SDI. 

PRINCIPAL REDUCTIONS OR ELIMINATIONS 

No additional MX funding; 

Cancel Trident Il; 

Limit sea- and ground-launched cruise mis- 
siles; 

Cancel Midgetman; 

No additional Trident submarines; 

Eliminate SDI, replace with basic research 
program; 

Limit Stealth to R&D; 

Terminate development of chemical and bi- 
ological weaponry. 

Limit atomic warhead production; 

End anti-satellite (ASAT) procurement and 
development; 

Establish research programs for enhancing 
verification capabilities for nuclear weapons 
testing. 
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(2) REORIENT PRESENT CONVENTIONAL FORCE 
PRIORITIES 

For four decades, the United States has 
maintained security alliances with Western 
Europe and Japan. These continue to be vital, 
but the argument for such vast U.S. resource 
commitments may no longer apply and the 
terms and requirements of these, and other 
foreign policy commitments, should be reas- 
sessed: first, increasing budget pressures 
place limits on what the Government can 
commit to; second, there is increasing discom- 
fort about the relative inequality in the contri- 
butions and responsibilities of the various alli- 
ance partners. Most important, the present se- 
curity threat facing these alliances is substan- 
tially changed with prospects for real arms 
control now greatly improved. 

European Land War Preparation: According 
to Department of Defense reports, well over 
half of our military budget is devoted to prepa- 
ration for fighting a World War ll-style land 
war against the Soviet Union in Europe. The 
probability of such a war is close to zero; how- 
ever, were there war, the probability of it re- 
maining conventional is even more remote. 
Most experts argue that such a war would 
turn nuclear within a matter of days. To spend 
such amounts of money on conventional 
forces in Europe makes no sense. 

There appears to be a serious possibility of 
improved relations with the Soviet Union (for 
example, the INF Treaty, movement on a 
START Treaty, Gorbachev statements and ac- 
tions, et cetera). This provides an extraordi- 
nary opportunity for initiating significant reduc- 
tions in this part of our military spending, as 
well as that of the Soviet Union. The next ad- 
ministration must seize this opportunity to not 
only reduce the threat of nuclear war, but to 
bring about substantial conventional reduc- 
tions as well. 

Many political commentators, both Demo- 
crat and Republican, suggest that the Europe- 
ans should become responsible for their own 
conventional defense. While increasing Euro- 
pean defense burdens may be realistic in the 
short term, particularly given U.S. budget 
problems, the crucial concern is to reduce the 
defense burden of both NATO and the 
Warsaw Pact, and not to simply concern our- 
selves with shifting responsibilities within 
NATO, while still maintaining high levels of 
military spending. 

Even absent negotiations, the United States 
could safely remove substantial portions of its 
325,000 troops currently in Europe. We pro- 
pose removing some 20 percent of these 
troops over the next 4-year term, but far 
greater reductions would be possible if the 
next administration would aggressively pursue 
negotiated reductions. 

PRINCIPAL REDUCTIONS OR ELIMINATIONS 

Reduce the United States European pres- 
ence by two divisions, decommissioning one 
and reorganizing the other into a reserve unit. 

Limit hardware purchases predicated on 
preparation for extended land war in Europe 
(for example, M-1 tank, Bradley, et cetera). 

Limit Third World Intervention: The proper 
U.S. defense policy is to defend U.S. security 
interests, not intervene militarily in and against 
Third World countries. A significant part of the 
spending build-up has gone in support of ad- 
ministration efforts to create the 600-ship 
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Navy, particularly the increase in aircraft carri- 
er battle groups from the present 13 to 15. 

These battle groups are the primary instru- 
ment of the Navy's “forward offensive strate- 
gy” and account for the large majority of Navy 
funding. They are of little use, however, 
against the alleged target, the Soviet Union. 
As a recent congressional study indicated, a 
battle group is probably the world’s most 
tempting target for tactical nuclear weapons 
(that is, battle group destruction would be as- 
sured, and there would be little chance of un- 
intended damage). 

In reality, their primary purpose is for Third 
World intervention. Most recently, three carrier 
groups were deployed against Libya, while last 
year two were deployed against Nicaragua. 
Devoting such an extensive part of the naval 
budget to these forces is both inappropriate 
and expensive. 

The administration has also given priority to 
the creation of Rapid Deployment and Special 
Operations forces. These forces are oriented 
toward “low-intensity conflict,” the euphe- 
mism for actions like the invasion of Grenada. 
This is part of a changing military strategy 
which envisions U.S. armed intervention 
throughout the Third World (for example Cen- 
tral America). The problems of the Third 
World are not military ones, and the next ad- 
ministration should disband, or at least limit, 
the further growth of these forces. 

PRINCIPAL REDUCTIONS OR ELIMINATIONS 

Defund the two fiscal year 1988 approved 
carriers; 

Limit purchases of battle group destroyers 
and cruisers; 

Reduce number of carrier-based airplane 
purchases; 

Limit other related battle group purchases; 

Curtail Rapid Deployment and Special Oper- 
ations Forces. 

(3) EFFICIENTLY FUND NECESSARY SYSTEMS 

Eliminate Overlapping and Unnecessary 
Weapon Systems: The massive increase in 
military funding has led to plans based on the 
availability of funds, rather than on necessity 
or mission. Many programs are over-bought. 
Moreover, interservice rivalry has led to un- 
necessary levels of duplication, with the con- 
sequent purchase and production of ineffi- 
cient, and more costly, numbers of both nec- 
essary and unnecessary systems. 

The Pentagon and the Congress must de- 
termine which systems are necessary, and 
then purchase them in the most efficient way 
possible. This will of necessity result in the 
cancellation of certain systems, while increas- 
ing production of others deemed of higher pri- 
ority; this, instead of maintaining a large 
number of systems in production at inefficient, 
and costly, production levels. For 1988, the 
House and Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tees took initial steps in this direction; howev- 
er, the final appropriation, based on the 
“budget summit” agreement, restored funds 
for most of the previously canceled systems. 

Similarly, budgetary excess has led to the 
development of ever more sophisticated sys- 
tems at enormous capital and maintenance 
costs and requirments. Approval of such high- 
cost and high-technology systems should be 
closely scrutinized, particularly when the im- 
provements over existing models are margin- 
al. In addition, simple tactical considerations 
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of quantity (that is, more lower-cost items) 
may be superior to a lesser number of expen- 
sive, high-technology systems. 

Reform Procurement Practices: Congress 
has finally become alarmed at the Pentagon 
procurement system. The publicity surrounding 
Pentagon purchases of dime-store hardware 
items for thousands of dollars has forced Con- 
gress to insist on initial reforms in this area. 
These must go much further. In particular, 
sole-source contracts must be limited, and 
competitive contracts increased. The revolving 
door, whereby high Pentagon officials and de- 
fense contractors simply exchange seats, 
must be severely constrained. Greater control 
over quality, efficiency, and cost must be exer- 
cised by the Pentagon in all of their contract 
dealings. Moreover, whistle-blower protection 
must be assured. 

Real reform, however, requires a radical 
change in the relationship between the Penta- 
gon and the major U.S. military contractors 
who benefit from this relationship. Military con- 
tracts are a major source of profits for many 
of the largest U.S. industries, and making the 
process more efficient, and presumably less 
profitable, will require substantial political com- 
mitment. 


(4) FULLY FUND PERSONNEL AND FAMILY PROGRAMS 

Force levels should be reduced for policy 
reasons. All remaining forces, however, must 
be properly supported. This requires providing 
for substantial improvements in living and 
other “quality of life” conditions for all mem- 
bers of the services and their families. In par- 
ticular, more and better family housing and 
dependent programs are necessary. 

(5) ECONOMIC CONVERSION AND MILITARY TOXIC 

WASTE CLEAN-UP 

The burden of a decision to eliminate or 
reduce certain weapons systems should be a 
national one. The cities and towns where 
those particular systems are produced should 
not be forced to shoulder the effects of nec- 
essary changes in national policy. Thus, the 
alternative provides some $4 billion for the 
funding of approximately 150,000 new jobs 
annually in areas where workers on military 
programs are displaced as a result of weapon 
systems cuts. This is an initial step in the 
longer term process of reducing the present 
economic dependence on military spending. 

Military sites are also major sources of toxic 
waste dumps and environmental pollution. 
Substantial efforts are needed to begin the 
process of removing the dangerous conditions 
present in many of these sites. The alternative 
provides $2 billion to initiate the program on 
conversion. 


DOLLAR IMPLICATIONS OF THE ALTERNATIVE 


Actual Admin HASC Dellums 
fiscal fiscal fiscal fiscal 
year year — ye 
1988 1989 989 989 

Personnel 76.1 784 78.5 716 
Operation and maintenance 80.7 855 654 80.9 
Procurement 81.0 79.8 197 62.2 
K. U. TBE 357 382 382 319 
Military construction 85 87 87 85 
Atomic energy. 17 81 81 39 
Other 06 09 09 07 
Conversion : à 40 
Military toxic cleanup PE ON 2.0 

Total 291.4 299.5 2995 2719 
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MILITARY TRAINING FOR CIVIL- 
IAN TECHNICIANS IN THE 
ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 


HON. MERVYN M. DYMALLY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1988 


Mr. DYMALLY. Mr. Speaker, as a member 
of the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, it has come to my attention that 
many problems have been created by the es- 
tablishment in August 1985 of the Military 
Education Program [MEP] for civilian techni- 
cians in the Army National Guard. 

am pleased, therefore, that this body has 
approved an amendment to H.R. 4264, the 
Department of Defense authorization for fiscal 
year 1989, which will phase-out the Military 
Education Program training requirement for 
technicians and allow these employees to re- 
ceive comparable training at National Guard 
State schools. 

| want to thank Chairman ASPIN and ranking 
minority member DICKINSON of the Committee 
on Armed Services, as well as subcommittee 
Chairwoman BYRON and Congressman MONT- 
GOMERY, a member of the committee, for their 
assistance and support in developing an ac- 
ceptable amendment to address the problems 
created by the Military Education Program. 
The amendment was approved as part of the 
en bloc amendments offered on May 2, 1988. 

Presently, military personnel of the Army 
National Guard may complete their required 
noncommissioned officer training at certified 
State controlled training centers. On the other 
hand, civilian technicians must attend active 
component courses away from their home 
State, often for months at a time, which 
places additional—and in my judgment, un- 
justifiable—burdens on the technicians, their 
families, and the American taxpayer. 

In order to complete the required active 
component training, a technician often must 
utilize his earned annual leave, and then enter 
into a leave-without-pay [LWOP] status. Under 
LWOP, technicians lose many benefits nor- 
mally afforded Federal workers. 

During the period a technician is attending 
the MEP, the maintenance and clerical work- 
load at the National Guard base falls behind. 
In some cases, replacement workers who may 
not be as qualified are hired to fill the void of 
the absent technician. Obviously, this double- 
slotting adds to the overall cost of the MEP 
and adversely affects the preparedness of our 
National Guard units. 

A technician must satisfactorily complete an 
active component course in order to be con- 
sidered for military promotion to the next high- 
est grade. Because of the statutory require- 
ment that technicians hold dual military status, 
their failure to receive a military promotion 
within a specified period of time would result 
in a loss of their military status in the National 
Guard and a subsequent loss of their civilian 
position. | believe this places the technician in 
an untenable position. 

Last year, many of my colleagues joined me 
in writing to the Chief of the National Guard 
Bureau, to request that the agency address 
the adverse effects the MEP had on Army Na- 
tional Guard technicians. The response we re- 
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ceived did not acknowledge the negative ef- 
fects the program had on the civilian techni- 
cian workforce and offered no solutions to the 
problems we raised. 

On March 25, 1987, | joined my colleague 
from Massachusetts, Congressman JOE 
MOAKLEY, in introducing legislation—H.R. 
1808—to suspend the MEP for 2 years, pend- 
ing receipt of a report by the Department of 
Defense on the effects of this program on 
readiness and benefits for civilian technicians. 

Subsequently, on May 18, 1987, | offered 
an amendment—which was adopted—to the 
fiscal year 1988 Department of Defense au- 
thorization bill, which, in part, required a report 
from the General Accounting Office to the 
Committees on Armed Services, relative to 
the Military Education Program. 

That report has been completed, Mr. 
Speaker, and will be released publicly in the 
near future. The report will show that training 
for civilian technicians under the MEP is three 
to five times more costly than similar training 
at the State schools already utilized by military 
personnel in the National Guard. In addition, 
the MEP has caused substantial morale prob- 
lems among civilian technicians due to the 
long periods of time they must spend away 
from home. 

Although | originally planned to offer an 
amendment to H.R. 4264 which would sus- 
pend the MEP entirely, | believe the alterna- 
tive amendment, drafted with the help of the 
Armed Services Committee and subsequently 
approved by the House, offers a responsible 
approach to eliminating the problems caused 
by the MEP while ensuring that civilian techni- 
cians continue to be qualified in their military 
occupational specialty. 

The adopted amendment will phase-out the 
Military Education Program requirement as 
comparable training in each military occupa- 
tion specialty [MOS] becomes available at the 
National Guard State schools under the Re- 
serve Component Noncommissioned Officers 
Education Program. The National Guard 
Bureau is currently developing new training 
programs for each MOS, to be implemented 
by the State schools. When a particular MOS 
package is developed, implemented by the 
State schools, and such implementation is ap- 
proved by the Secretary of the Army, techni- 
cians requiring training in that MOS shall re- 
ceive their training at the State schools in- 
stead of under the Military Education Program. 

The General Accounting Office indicates 
that development of all MOS packages for 
use by the State schools should be completed 
by early 1989. The amendment requires a 
report to Congress from the Secretary of the 
Army by December 31, 1988, discussing the 
implementation of the new program for train- 
ing at the State schools. 

For technicians who must complete leader- 
ship training only, the amendment provides 
that such training shall be completed at the 
State schools without a waiting period for ap- 
proval by the Secretary of the Army. This pro- 
vision reflects the findings of GAO that pri- 
mary leadership development courses offered 
at the State schools already are comparable 
with those offered under the MEP. 

Finally, the amendment addresses training 
requirements during the period of transition 
from the MEP to the State schools by provid- 
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ing that a technician who has not received 
training through MEP, but is scheduled to do 
so before receiving a military promotion, shall, 
at his request, be administered the skill qualifi- 
cation test [SQT] for the appropriate MOS. If 
the technician passes the SQT, he may not 
be required to attend the MEP in order to re- 
ceive a promotion and may not be reduced in 
military grade for failure to attend the MEP 
training. This transition provision ensures that 
technicians remain fully qualified in the military 
specialty before approved training becomes 
available through the state schools under the 
phase-out. 

Mr. Speaker, | am very pleased that we 
have finally been able to reach a responsible 
solution to the problems caused by the Mili- 
tary Education Program training requirement. 
Civilian technicians in the National Guard are 
a unique group of Federal employees, serving 
their country in a civilian and military status, 
who deserve our attention in Congress. 


HONOR JAMES WYLLIE 
HON. JOHN HILER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1988 


Mr. HILER. Mr. Speaker, it is with special 
pride that | rise today to honor Mr. James 
Wyllie, president of Nyloncraft, Inc., located in 
Mishawaka, IN; Loretta Jacobson, the director 
of Nyloncraft's Learning Center; and the many 
individuals serving on the learning center staff. 

Several months ago, | nominated Nyloncraft 
for a child care award sponsored by the con- 
gressional caucus for women's issues. | am 
very pleased and excited to share with my 
colleagues that of the nearly 170 companies 
considered, Nyloncraft was chosen by the 
caucus to receive a “pioneer award.” The 
company is being recognized for initiating and 
developing one of the most innovative em- 
ployer-sponsored child care programs in the 
United States. Nyloncraft lies at the heart of 
the American dream and holds fast to the 
courage and entrepreneurial spirit of our 
Founding Fathers. Nyloncraft is a true pioneer, 
blazing a trail and lighting the way for those 
who follow. 

Seven years ago, before child care was the 
issue of the day, Jim Wyllie, the president of 
Nyloncraft, recognized the dilemma young, 
working families faced in meeting child care 
needs and watched these difficulties erode 
the company’s productivity and competitive 
position. Mr. Wyllie came up with an imagina- 
tive, never tried before plan. Acting with the 
understanding that child care is not just a 
mother’s problem but a business issue as 
well, a firm commitment to helping families, 
and an eye to the future, Nyloncraft's Learn- 
ing Center was born: the first 24-hour, on-site 
day care facility in the State of Indiana. 

This Saturday, the learning center cele- 
brates its seventh birthday. The center now in- 
cludes a “latch-key program” for school age 
children which involves providing transporta- 
tion to and from approximately 35 local 
schools each day. During the summer months, 
the learning center is expanded to accommo- 
date a day camp program. 
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Before the child care center was in place, it 
was typical for each Nyloncraft job to turn 
over at least three times during the year at a 
cost of $1,500 to $2,000 to train each new 
employee. Last year, a mere 25 employees 
out of a total work force of 450 resigned from 
their jobs. Absenteeism has dropped to less 
than 3 percent. 

But going beyond making good business 
sense to my way of thinking, Nyloncraft de- 
serves recognition for contributing to the care 
and development of our most precious and 
most important resource—our children. 

Over the past year, | have been actively in- 
volved with the issue of child care, and | have 
had the honor of working with a small group 
of my colleagues in developing comprehen- 
sive child care legislation which will responsi- 
bly answer the problems low and middle- 
income families face in finding affordable and 
available quality child care settings. 

While the Federal Government has a re- 
sponsibility to help find answers to the child 
care crisis, we need to be careful that the 
Government's role is not expanded to the 
point of telling parents which day care ar- 
rangement is best for their toddler. Nor should 
we go the way of creating unnecessary Feder- 
al bureaucracy. 

What we need, and what | hope Congress 
will achieve, is a Federal policy that comple- 
ments the response the private sector has al- 
ready undertaken and motivates new solu- 
tions. We need to join hands, form a partner- 
ship, and work together. Nyloncraft's work 
epitomizes that idea of a joint venture. The 
private sector alone cannot be expected to 
solve the child care problem, neither can the 
Federal Government; but we, together, can 
and will. 

It is often said our children are our future 
and our world. Likewise, we parents are the 
key for their tomorrows. | hold the highest ad- 
miration for Jim Wyllie’s insight, and | am 
deeply impressed with the dedication of the 
learning center staff and the exceptional and 
outstanding level of care the center provides. 
Nyloncraft literally picked up the ball, and the 
bat, and everything that goes with it, and built 
from ground up a spectacular, educational 
child care program that today is a model and 
ideal for other companies throughout our 
Nation. 

| ask my colleagues to join me in applaud- 
ing Nyloncraft, and thanking the company for 
the service given to our community, the care 
given to our children, and the security which 
has been placed in the hearts and minds of 
so many parents. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 
HON. JOSEPH M. McDADE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1988 


Mr. McDADE. Mr. Speaker, | was participat- 
ing in hearings Wednesday afternoon, May 4, 
by the Defense Appropriations Subcommittee 
during the House vote on rollcall No. 99. Dr. 
Bob Costello, Under Secretary of Defense for 
Acquisition, was testifying on U.S. defense ac- 
quisition practices. | unintentionally missed the 
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vote as the result of confusion caused by the 

breakdown of the automatic voting system. 
Had | been present for the vote, | would 

have voted “no” on the Dellums amendment. 


SUPPLEMENTAL LOANS FOR 
STUDENTS 


HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1988 


Mr. FORD of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, there 
appears to be a serious problem in the Sup- 
plemental Loans for Students Program that 
could lead to a very significant increase in stu- 
dent loan defaults. 

Supplemental loans to students [SLS] are 
authorized by the Higher Education Act of 
1965. Under this program, independent stu- 
dents—and in limited circumstances depend- 
ent students—may borrow up to $4,000 per 
year. Repayment begins within 60 days al- 
though students need not pay the loan princi- 
pal while they are in school, and interest pay- 
ments during the in-school period may be ac- 
crued and capitalized. Students pay a market 
interest rate that is capped at 12 percent. This 
program was designed to provide independent 
students with the same access to educational 
credit as dependent students whose parents 
can borrow on their behalf through the Parent 
Loan [PLUS] Program. 

The loan volume in the SLS Program has 
increased from about $200 million in fiscal 
year 1986 to over $500 million in fiscal year 
1987. The volume in the program is projected 
to be $1.8 billion in the current fiscal year, a 
spectacular growth of 900 percent in 2 years. 

There is some anecdotal evidence and sub- 
stantial suspicion that this boom in SLS 
volume is due in large measure to some un- 
scrupulous schools directing students into the 
SLS Program rather than into the Guaranteed 
Student Loan [GSL] or Pell Grant Programs. 
The GSL Program charges students a lower 
interest rate and charges them no interest 
while they are in school. Both the GSL and 
the Pell grant are obviously more advanta- 
geous for the student, and the intent of Con- 
gress was that these programs would be used 
before there was any resort to SLS. Some 
schools are directing students into SLS be- 
cause of three features of the program. First, 
under the SLS Program students in their first 
or second year can borrow up to $4,000, 
while in the GLS Program the annual maxi- 
mum is $2,625. Second, the GSL Program re- 
quires that students have a determination of 
their eligibility for a Pell grant before receiving 
a GSL. This is not true of the SLS Program, 
which means that students can get a much 
quicker turn around on an SLS compared to a 
GSL, in some cases within 24 hours. Third, a 
GSL is paid to a student in several disburse- 
ments, while an SLS is paid in a single dis- 
bursement. In sum, under the SLS Program 
students are receiving as much as $4,000 in a 
very short time in a single lump sum. 

The fear is that even if these SLS borrow- 
ers default at the same rate as current GSL 
borrowers the default problem will significantly 
worsen. This will be the case because of the 
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higher loan maximum and the failure to offset 
borrowing with Pell grant aid. In addition, the 
single lump sum payment will also exacerbate 
the default problem. Most students who de- 
fault have dropped out of their postsecondary 
educational program, and most of these drop 
outs occur early in the educational program. 
Thus, students are likely to be in default on a 
larger amount since they will have the entire 
SLS up front. 

To avoid these problems, | introduced H.R. 
4516 on May 3, 1988. This bill would simply 
require that the SLS be multiply disbursed to 
students and that there be a Pell grant deter- 
mination prior to receiving an SLS. Thus, the 
conditions for receiving an SLS would be 
much more comparable to a GSL, and much 
of the temptation to direct students into SLS 
rather than GSL would be removed. Even if 
our suspicions about the cause of the growth 
in SLS volume prove groundless, requiring 
multiple disbursement and a Pell grant deter- 
mination in the SLS Program is sound and 
prudent public policy. 

It is very important that H.R. 4516 be en- 
acted prior to July 1, 1988. Approximately 40 
to 50 percent of the annual student loan 
volume occurs in the fourth quarter of the 
fiscal year, July, August, and September. 
Therefore, if H.R. 4516 is enacted before July 
1 as much as half of the projected $1.8 billion 
in fiscal year 1988 SLS volume can be subject 
to these safeguards. This is likely to produce 
a substantial reduction in SLS volume and in 
defaults. 

| would urge my colleagues to cosponsor 
H.R. 4516. If you would like to cosponsor 
please contact Gloria Gray-Watson or Tom 
Wolanin at 225-6295. 


NUCLEAR WEAPONS PRODUC- 
TION HEALTH AND SAFETY 
ACT OF 1988 


HON. DAVID E. SKAGGS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1988 


Mr. SKAGGS. Mr. Speaker, | introduced this 
week H.R. 4508, the Nuclear Weapons Pro- 
duction Health and Safety Act of 1988. This 
bill would provide for independent environ- 
mental, health and safety regulation of Depart- 
ment of Energy [DOE] nuclear facilities, in- 
cluding the Rocky Flats nuclear weapons 
plant of Arvada, CO. 

DOE is currently both the manufacturer of 
nuclear weapons and the regulator of its own 
activities. The Department needs to be sub- 
ject to independent oversight and regulation 
to remove any possible conflict of interest. 
That's what this bill would do, by establishing 
the Nuclear Weapons Production Health and 
Safety Board, a new independent, regulatory 
agency. 

The first important fact about the Board is 
that it would be regulatory. It would establish 
environmental, health and safety standards for 
DOE nuclear facilities, which DOE and its con- 
tractors would have to meet. This is a huge 
improvement over other legislative proposals 
that would set up a board with only advisory 
powers—only the authority to make recom- 
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mendations that DOE could either accept or 
reject. 

The second important fact about the Board 
is that it would be independent. Along with the 
other independent agencies—like the Federal 
Trade Commission—the Board would be able 
to issue administrative orders and, if neces- 
sary, to seek court orders to compel an exec- 
utive department—in this case, DOE—to 
comply with its standards. There avoids the 
constitutional question about whether one 
conventional agency in the executive 
branch—like the Environmental Protection 
Agency—can take such a binding action with 
respect to another executive branch agency 
or department. 

The major provisions of the bill include: 

An independent, regulatory agency would 
be created in the executive branch, to be 
known as the Nuclear Weapons Production 
Health and Safety Board and to be composed 
of five members appointed by the President 
and confirmed by the Senate. 

The Board would establish standards for 
DOE nuclear facilities to ensure the protection 
of the environment and the health and safety 
of the public, DOE officers, employees and 
contractors. 

The standards established by the Board 
would include occupational health and safety 
standards. Currently, DOE weapons plants are 
exempted from regulation by the Occupational 
Safety and Health Administration. 

The standards established by the Board 
would include standards for the cleanup of ra- 
dioactive materials previously released into 
the environment. 

The standards established by the Board 
would include standards for location, design, 
construction and operation of DOE nuclear fa- 
cilities. 

The Board would have the authority to in- 
vestigate any event at a DOE nuclear facility 
that may pose an actual or potential adverse 
effect on the environment or on the health or 
safety of the general public or people at the 
plant. 

The Board would be required to maintain an 
onsite investigatory and review staff at each 
facility. 

The Board would have the authority to 
review periodically the design and operation of 
existing DOE nuclear facilities. These investi- 
gations would include reviews of the transpor- 
tation of nuclear materials, including nuclear 
wastes, to and from the DOE facilities. 

if the Board determines that a DOE facility 
activity presents an imminent and substantial 
danger to the environment or the health and 
safety of the general public and individuals at 
the plant, the Board would have the authority 
to issue administrative orders directing the 
DOE to stop such activities. If the Secretary of 
Energy does not comply, the Board would 
have the power to take court action. The 
President may issue an exemption to the 
Board's administrative orders may be neces- 
sary to protect overriding national security in- 
terests. An exemption would be for a specified 
period of time, not to exceed 1 year. 

The Board would be appropriated $5 million 
a year for fiscal years 1989, 1990, 1991, 
1992, and 1993. Under a sunset provision in- 
cluded in the bill, the Board would cease to 
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exist in 6 years unless reauthorized by Con- 
gress. 

The Board may delegate its authority to any 
State that has a capable program for regulat- 
ing activities at DOE weapons plants, if the 
State program is compatible with the Board's 
program. Under such an agreement, the State 
would have the authority to regulate facilities 
to protect the environment and the health and 
safety of the public and individuals at the 
plant. The Board would have the authority to 
issue a grant to help the State fund its regula- 
tory program. 

Any new DOE nuclear facility would be re- 
quired to receive a license from the Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission before the facility 
begins operating. At this time, no DOE weap- 
ons facility has an NRC license. 

The Clean Water Act would be amended so 
it applies to the discharge of weapons-related 
radioactive material as well as other water 
pollutants. The Resource Conservation and 
Recovery Act would be amended to clarify 
that weapons-related radioactive wastes are 
subject to that act when intermingled with 
other hazardous wastes. 

The Department of Energy's authority to 
study the health effects of radiation from DOE 
nuclear facilities would be transferred to the 
Centers for Disease Control. 


YESHIVA OHR ELCHONON- 
CHABAD DINNER HONORING 
MR. LOUIS KEMP 


HON. HENRY A. WAXMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1988 


Mr. WAXMAN. Mr. Speaker, on June 13, 
1988, hundreds of citizens of the Los Angeles 
area will participate in the 10th anniversary 
dinner of a distinguished educational institu- 
tion, Yeshiva Ohr Elchonon-Chabad. The 
focus of attention at the dinner will be the es- 
teemed honoree, Mr. Louis Kemp, of Pacific 
Palisades. 

Despite Mr. Kemp’s extensive business re- 
sponsibilities and involvement with numerous 
philanthropic causes, Mr. Kemp has found the 
time, energy and resources to play a major 
role in the affairs of the Yeshiva. That role has 
included not only substantial, but also labori- 
ous efforts to involve other people in the work 
of supporting and sustaining this great center 
of education, religion and community out- 
reach. 

Mr. Kemp, a native of Duluth, MN, presides 
over one of the largest frozen fish operations 
in the United States. The Kemp business is in- 
volved in the processing, distribution, and ex- 
portation of fish from plants in Alaska, 
Canada, and Minnesota. 

Mr. Kemp, an unassuming and humble indi- 
vidual, is often asked how he came to em- 
brace so wholeheartedly the complex teach- 
ings and practices of Chassidic Judaism. He 
invariably answers that he had the good for- 
tune, in a world filled with perplexing ques- 
tions, to find a path to trustworthy answers. 
Mr. Kemp identifies that path as the way of 
the Torah. Mr. Kemp means by this, not only 
the written Hebrew scriptures, but also the 
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entire corpus of Talmudic, Halachic, and Eso- 
teric writings of the sages up to, and including, 
those of our day. It is Mr. Kemp's hope that 
the students of the Yeshiva Ohr Elchonon- 
Chabad will derive from their rich program of 
scared and secular studies the strength they 
will need for the challenges of an ever-more 
troubled world. 

I wish to note that Yeshiva Ohr Elchonon- 
Chabad plays a central role in the Louis 
Kemp's personal and family life. His beloved 
daughter, liana, is a proud student of the Ye- 
shiva. 

As honoree of the dinner, to be held at the 
Beverly Hilton Hotel, Louis Kemp will be des- 
ignated recipient of the “Lamplighter Award.” 
This designation truly fits him, for he has done 
so much to dispel the darkness and confusion 
of our young people with the light of traditional 
Jewish teachings. 

Also to be honored at the gala 10th anni- 
versary dinner are the founders who rallied 
around Rabbi Simcha Wasserman, to found 
the original Yeshiva. The Yeshiva bore the 
name of the saintly Rabbi Elchonon Wasser- 
man, Martyred by the Nazis. Its union, 10 
years ago with Chabad, brought together two 
revered streams of Jewish thought—that of 
Lithuanian scholasticism and Chassidic mysti- 
cism. The school has a remarkable array of 
programs, including an early childhood pro- 
gram, elementary and high school and ad- 
vanced Hebraic studies at the college and 
post-graduate levels. The institution, headed 
by the reknowned scholar and author, Rabbi 
Ezra Schochet, is part of the worldwide net- 
work of Chabad schools. The schools, located 
in nearly a score of nations, are all under the 
personal guidance of the leader of the 
Chabad movement, the Lubavitcher move- 
ment Rabbi Menachem Mendel Schneerson. 

| ask the Speaker and all my esteemed col- 
leagues in the House of Representatives to 
join me in saluting Mr. Louis Kemp on the oc- 
casion of his receipt of the Lamplighter Award 
of Yeshiva Ohr Elconon-Chabad and extend- 
ing wishes to him and his family for good 
health and continued participation, not only in 
the affairs of the Yeshiva, but in the vast array 
of worthy causes to which he is committed. 


DR. RONALD HORVATH—ONE OF 
AMERICA’S BEST COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE LEADERS 


HON. ROMANO L. MAZZOLI 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1988 


Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, the University 
of Texas’ Commu ity College Leadership Pro- 
gram recently released a study listing the top 
50 community coliege leaders in the Nation. 
Included among these transformational lead- 
ers is the fine president of Jefferson Commu- 
nity College [JCC] of Louisville and Jefferson 
County, KY, Dr. Ronald J. Horvath. 

Those of us who know Dr. Horvath are cer- 
tainly not surprised by this recent recognition. 
Since his arrival at JCC—one of the 14 com- 
munity colleges in the University of Ken- 
tucky—in 1975, he has consistently earned 
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the respect of colleagues, faculty and stu- 
dents alike for his leadership and personality. 

Dr. Horvath is completely involved in all 
facets of operations at JCC and the communi- 
ty in general. While Dr. Horvath steadfastly 
executes the normal duties of a school presi- 
dent, he also thrives in performing the little 
tasks that bring him closer to the students 
and faculty. For example, it is not uncommon 
to see Dr. Horvath working at the registration 
tables at the beginning of school each year, 
advising and meeting with the students. 

Dr. Horvath is especially noted for his goal- 
setting methods which involve everyone at 
JCC in the decision making process. This 
system helps Dr. Horvath locate the weak- 
nesses within each department and, subse- 
quently, the information and basis with which 
to improve those areas of need. 

Tangible results suggest that Dr. Horvath's 
goal-setting system is working. In 1985, JCC 
was ranked second in the Nation in another 
University of Texas Community College lead- 
ership study. 

But the progress did not stop there. Last 
year, a goal to increase enrollment was over- 
whelmingly realized when the number of stu- 
dents at the JCC’s two campuses rose by an 
average of 16 percent from 6,996 to 7,840. 
Also, through increased personal counseling 
and in-class involvement, JCC students’ fail- 
ure or withdrawal rate per semester has been 
reduced to 27 percent—well below the nation- 
al average of 40 percent. 

Mr. Speaker, Dr. Horvath’s dedication to the 
community college system, and in particular, 
the Jefferson Community College, is exempla- 
ry. He firmly believes in the opportunity for 
higher education for all those who so desire. | 
am sure | speak for all Louisvillians and Jef- 
ferson Countians when | say that we are 
indeed fortunate to have such an outstanding 
leader in our midst. 

Again, | want to congratulate Dr. Horvath for 
being chosen as one the best community col- 
lege leaders in the Nation, and wish him, his 
wife Gladys, and his two children Tim and Ann 
all the best in the days ahead. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 
HON. CARDISS COLLINS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1988 


Mrs. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, although busi- 
ness pertaining to my responsibilities on the 
Telecommunications and Finance Subcommit- 
tee required my absence on Friday, April 29, 
1988, had | been present | would have voted 
the following on legislation considered by the 
House on that day. 

Approval of the Journal (rolicall No. 80) 
“yes.” 

En bloc amendments to H.R. 4264, defense 
authorization for fiscal year 1989 (rolicall No. 
81) “yes.” 

Traficant amendment to H.R. 4264 (rolicall 
No. 82) “yes.” 

Bryant amendment to H.R. 4264 (rolicall 
No. 83) “yes.” 

Robinson amendment to H.R. 4264 (rolicall 
No. 84) yes.“ 
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McMillan amendment to H.R. 4264 (rolicall 
No. 85) “yes.” 


THE TESTIMONY OF HON. 
DONNA POPE, DIRECTOR OF 
THE MINT ON S. 1776 


HON. CHARLES B. RANGEL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1988 


Mr. RANGEL. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
submit into the RECORD, the testimony of Hon. 
Donna Pope, Director of the Mint, who testi- 
fied on behalf of S. 1776, a bill which calls for 
the redesign of U.S. coinage, before a hearing 
of the Senate Committee on Banking, Housing 
and Urban Affairs on April 22, 1988. 

As it is probably known S. 1776 is the iden- 
tical Senate version of my bill, H.R. 3314. 
However, some of our colleagues have ex- 
pressed their skepticism over the revenue en- 
hancing aspect of H.R. 3314. This testimony 
by the Director of the Mint, reveals that 
indeed revenues will be raised from a change 
in the design of U.S. coinage. | urge my col- 
leagues to read this testimony. 

STATEMENT BY Hon. Donna POPE, DIRECTOR 
OF THE MINT 


INTRODUCTION 


Good morning. The Treasury welcomes 
the opportunity to present comments on 
Senate Bill 1776. The movement to mod- 
ernize” United States coinage, which began 
over a year ago, has attracted great interest 
in the numismatic hobby. Given the consid- 
erable number of sponsors of this legisla- 
tion, there is obviously interest here in the 
Senate. As presently drafted, the Treasury 
finds generally nothing objectionable to this 
legislation. However, we do have some con- 
cerns which I will address this morning and 
would request the Senate to consider some 
minor changes to the legislation. 

GENERAL COMMENTS 


Since its establishment in 1792, the Mint 
has successfully fulfilled the nation’s 
demand for coinage. President Washington 
and his Secretary of the Treasury, Alexan- 
der Hamilton, both placed great importance 
on the establishment of the Mint and sound 
coinage. As a new nation just beginning to 
record its own history, it was decided that 
our new nation’s coinage would depict alle- 
gorical designs of Liberty. It was believed 
that to depict a President would have been 
in the tradition of monarchy, and not fit- 
ting for a young democracy. This sentiment 
continued and for 115 years allegorical de- 
signs appeared on coins. At the beginnin of 
the twentieth century, the rise of national- 
ism and the emergence of the United States 
as a great power began to have influence on 
coin design. Perhaps after recording a cen- 
tury of proud history, the country felt con- 
fident that it could depict that heritage on 
its coins. In 1909, beginning with the one 
cent coin and eventually including all coins, 
the nation stepped away from allegorical de- 
signs, replacing them with historical designs 
recognizing the contributions of great Presi- 
dents. The change in coin designs was, in 
large part, a populist initiative of President 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

The designs of our current coins, except 
for the 1976 Bicentennial issues, have re- 
mained unchanged since the introduction of 
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the Kennedy Half-Dollar nearly twenty-five 
years ago. Over the course of this period, 
there has been a rapid growth in coin 
demand with production increasing from 2.8 
billion to 14 billion coins a year. 

As we approach the twenty-first century, 
there is again an initiative to change coin 
designs. The proponents, largely members 
of the numismatic community, cite the need 
to “modernize” coin designs, which they be- 
lieve to have grown stagnant. Some have 
suggested contemporary themes for circu- 
lating coins. In our rapidly changing world, 
where technological marvels quickly become 
museum pieces, contemporary designs may 
not be desirable. For example, if contempo- 
rary designs had been adopted twenty-five 
years ago, coins depicting a Mercury Space 
Capsule or a revolutionary device known as 
the transistor, would certainly be dated in 
this era of space shuttles and microchips. 
Yet, the current Jefferson nickel design is 
as fitting today as it was when first intro- 
duced in 1938. The timeless property which 
marks existing coinage design should be car- 
ried forward on any new coin designs. 
Ample time will be needed to create coin de- 
signs that are distinguished by this impor- 
tant characteristic. 

Consideration should be given to placing 
numeric designation on our coinage in lieu 
of alphabetic designations. For instance, the 
words quarter dollar“ on the quarter would 
be replaced with the number 25“ and the 
number “10” would be more appropriate 
than the words “one dime”. The United 
States is one of a handful of nations that 
does not denominate coinage with numeric 
designations. 


IMPLEMENTATION 


We believe it will be possible, over a six- 
year span, to implement new coin designs as 
prescribed in the legislation. Prior to the 
first design change, at least fifteen months 
of development time is needed. Three 
months are reserved for the selection of art- 
work—if an open competition is not contem- 
plated—three months to develop the design 
from artwork to coin die, six months of cru- 
cial testing, and three months of production 
to mint an adequate inventory of the new 
coins. 

Introduction of each new design should 
commence at the beginning of the calendar 
year—when designs are normally modified 
for the new date. A mid-year change is not 
recommended as it will increase numismatic 
speculation and place undue strain on our 
coin production capacity. The beginning of 
a new year also seems more fitting for the 
introduction of a new coin. 

We would request that the legislation be 
amended to require the first coin to be 
issued at the beginning of the year fifteen 
months after enactment. If the legislation 
were enacted by October of this year, the 
first coins could be available on January 2, 
1990. 

Coins for circulation are minted by ma- 
chine crafted dies which are fitted in multi- 
die or high speed stamping presses. To make 
optimal use of equipment, dies must have a 
long life. For example, a one-cent die will 
stamp 750,000-930,000 coins—the life of an 
obverse and reverse die is often different— 
before it is worn out. Over 27,000 one cent 
dies alone will be used for circulating coins 
this year, each costing approximately $35. 
To operate efficiently and cost effectively, it 
will be necessary for a new coin design to 
achieve a long die life. Coin presses must be 
shut off to change a die; low die life will 
reduce coin production rates, in addition to 
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the die cost. The production of coin dies is a 
lengthy and expensive process. Once art- 
work is selected, clay and plaster models 
must be hand sculpted, the design must be 
reduced to a master hub, master dies are 
then prepared, and finally trial strike dies 
are produced. Finding the right combina- 
tion of relief, crown and sharpness of detail 
on the dies is not an exact science. If the 
trial strike fails, this process must be repeat- 
ed until successful. 

After a successful trial strike, a larger 
number of dies are tested in a limited pro- 
duction run. If the die life is unacceptable, 
then the process may have to be repeated. 
Six months will be needed for this testing. 

To minimize public confusion and prevent 
undue problems for merchants and bankers, 
the new coins would be distributed across 
the nation for release on a predetermined 
day. Three months of full scale production 
will prepare an adequate inventory for gen- 
eral release. To ensure that the public is 
adequately informed about the new coins, 
funding may be requested for a public infor- 
mation campaign. 

If this legislation is enacted, we would 
propose to introduce the commemorative 
design on the quarter the first year; change 
the design of the half-dollar the second 
year; replace the commemorative design on 
the quarter with a new design the third 
year; change the nickel the fourth year; the 
dime the fifth year; and the penny would 
change in the sixth year. 

Each of the six design changes is expected 
to cost approximately $125,000 for engrav- 
ing and production testing. In addition, an 
estimated $7.1 million would be required to 
produce the additional coins needed over 
the six-year phase-in period. 

COIN DEMAND/PRODUCTION CAPACITY 


There are separate effects from the legis- 
lation’s requirement of a two-year com- 
memorative design and the long-term rede- 
sign of all coinage. 

Bicentennial design 


As stated earlier, the Mint would intro- 
duce the Constitution Bicentennial design 
on the quarter. The temporary change in 
the reverse design will add numismatic char- 
acter to the quarter and eventually lead to 
large withdrawal of the coin, Research done 
in 1987 revealed an abnormal removal of the 
1976 Bicentennial coins. Only 38 percent of 
the coins expected were present, based on 
normal attrition rates, due to the public 
pulling the coins out of the circulation pool 
because of their numismatic character. 

Based on this experience, we estimate that 
in addition to the approximately 1.4 billion 
quarters needed in each of the years 1990 
and 1991, an estimated 12 percent withdraw- 
al of the new coin in the first and second 
years will necessitate an increase in produc- 
tion of 170 million quarters in each of the 
two years. Through 1995, 985 million quar- 
ters will be needed above normal demand 
due to the high attrition of this semi-numis- 
matic coin. 

Long-term design changes 


The Mint anticipates a 6 percent with- 
drawal of the new design during the first 
year of a new circulating coin design 
change. After this initial withdrawal, there 
will not be significant demand for the rede- 
signed coin, above normal requirements, 
until eight years after the change. At this 
time, from the experience with the “wheat” 
cent, the old coins will be pulled out of cir- 
culation in increasing volume and will neces- 
sitate increased production of the new 
design. 
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This estimate is based on a Research Tri- 
angle Institute analysis of the 1959 conver- 
sion from the wheat“ cent to the “memori- 
al” cent, which did not reveal any preferen- 
tial withdrawal of the “wheat” cent until 
the eighth year after the conversion. At 
that time, withdrawal began to accelerate 
dramatically. 

If this legislation is enacted, a total of 
2.015 billion coins, above normal demand, 
over the six-year period will be required. Ex- 
isting coin production capacity, and planned 
equipment purchases and modifications will 
allow the Mint to meet coin demand 
through 1995 provided all other factors 
remain stable. Eight years after the rede- 
sign of the coinage, significant increases in 
demand could be expected, especially be- 
tween the years 1998 and 2011. 

REVENUE ENHANCEMENTS 


Proponents of new coin designs have cited 
certain revenue enhancements that will 
accrue as a result of design changes. These 
cited enhancements are derived from pre- 
dicted increases in the sale of numismatic 
sets and from predicted increased seignior- 
age. Seigniorage refers to the difference be- 
tween the face value of a coin and its pro- 
duction costs. The latter a result of addi- 
tional demand for coins caused by the 
design changes. Embellished revenue esti- 
mates as high as $2.3 billion have been cited 
and some have looked to coin redesign as a 
panacea for budget deficits. Based on analy- 
ses of past demand patterns, we estimate 
$224 million in additional seigniorage re- 
ceipts will be generated in the first six years 
of the new designs and $18 million in addi- 
tional numismatic profits over the same 
period. 

Seigniorage is often called the profit“ 
from coin production, and many have as- 
sumed that this profit is similar to the 
profit from the sale of numismatic prod- 
ucts—when, in fact, it is quite different. Sei- 
gniorage is not an on-budget receipt and 
does not directly offset expenditures. Sei- 
gniorage in itself does not reduce the budget 
deficit. As an off-budget miscellaneous re- 
ceipt, it is subtracted from the amount of 
the annual deficit to determine how much 
money must be borrowed from the capital 
markets. By decreasing the amounts which 
must be borrowed from the public, it re- 
duces the interest which must be paid on 
these borrowings. The Treasury's Comptrol- 
ler has estimated that for every $100 million 
of seigniorage generated during 1987, $5.9 
million in interest costs were saved. Conse- 
quently, the $224 million estimated increase 
in seigniorage over the first six years of the 
new designs would reduce budget outlays by 
about $2.2 million per year. 

The profits from increased sales of numis- 
matic sets will result in new revenues to the 
Treasury. Last year, the Mint returned a 
profit of $25 million from the sale of proof 
and uncirculated coin sets. Increased sales 
of numismatic coin sets are estimated to be 
about 500,000 sets in each of the years for 
which changes are made. An additional $3 
million annual profit can be expected. The 
legislation earmarks these funds for debt re- 
duction. This specific provision is not neces- 
sary because these funds would be available 
to reduce Treasury borrowing anyway and 
would thus reduce the deficit in any given 
year. 

CONCLUSION 

This concludes my prepared remarks. I 
would like to take a moment and congratu- 
late Commissioner of Fine Arts, Diane Wolf, 
on the campaign she has waged to galvanize 
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support for coin design changes. Many 
people think they cannot make a difference 
in government and so never make an at- 
tempt. Commissioner Wolf's success in 
aligning the coalition necessary to bring se- 
rious consideration to this matter is a testi- 
mony that even in our complex society, one 
person can make a difference. Thank you, I 
will be glad to answer any questions from 
the Committee. 


COMMEMORATING “TAX 
FREEDOM DAY” 


HON. DAVID DREIER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1988 


Mr. DREIER of California. Mr. Speaker, 
Labor Day is set aside each year to allow 
working Americans to celebrate the contribu- 
tions they've made to our great country. And 
today, May 5, is the day they celebrate the 
end to Government confiscation of those con- 
tributions. 

That's because today, according to the Tax 
Foundation, is “Tax Freedom Day.” This is 
the day that the average American worker ful- 
fills his/her Federal, State, and local obliga- 
tion to the tax man if every dollar earned 
since January 1 is withheld by the Govern- 
ment. 

Tax Freedom Day is increasingly becoming 
a day of mourning, not celebration. This year, 
it came 2 days later than in 1987, and it is 
later than the previous record set in 1981. The 
average worker now pays a whopping 34.5 
percent in taxes. Worse yet, the Federal Gov- 
ernment is responsible for all of this increase. 

The main culprit was the Tax Reform Act of 
1986. As millions of taxpayers found out this 
year, there was an increase, not a reduction, 
in the overall tax burden. In addition, last 
year’s reconciliation bill and continuing resolu- 
tion increased Federal taxes by another $11.5 
billion. These tax increases have not been ac- 
companied by a subsequent reduction in the 
Federal deficit. 

President Grover Cleveland once said of ex- 
cessive taxes: “* * * such exaction becomes 
ruthless extortion and a violation of the funda- 
mental principles of free government." The 
Reagan tax cuts have been completely re- 
versed, and there appears to be no end in 
sight to this“ ruthſess extortion.” 

Mr. Speaker, | would like to submit for the 
RECORD a recent press release from the Tax 
Foundation declaring May 5 as “Tax Freedom 
Day.” It provides a specific breakdown of the 
growing tax burden facing working Ameicans. | 
hope my colleague will come to recognize the 
significance of Tax Freedom Day, and join me 
in reversing this siege on the American 
worker. 

The press release follows: 

Tax FREEDOM Day Is May 5 
(Graphs and charts mentioned in article not 
reproducible in the RECORD.) 

WASHINGTON, DC, April 15, 1988.—The bad 
news is that Tax Freedom Day 1988 is May 
5. The worse news is that, although Tax 
Freedom Day last year was May 4th, this 
year's date is two days later than 1987 be- 
cause 1988 is leap year. 
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TAX FREEDOM DAY 


Economists at the Tax Foundation an- 
nounced today that the average American 
would work from January 1 through May 4 
to furnish Federal, state and local tax col- 
lectors with the funds to pay all taxes, if 
every cent earned from the first of the year 
went for taxes. On May 5, Americans finally 
start working for themselves. 

Put another way, it will take 126 days to 
satisfy the man this year, two days longer 
than were required last year. This way of 
expressing the tax load is calculated on the 
assumption that, sooner or later, the Ameri- 
can “worker” ultimately pays the total tax 
burden—including business taxes which are 
passed on to individuals—in his or her ca- 
pacity as an employee, proprietor, or inves- 
tor. 

Uncle Sam did it, counsel economists at 
the Washington-based tax watchdog organi- 
zation. Increases in the corporate income 
tax passed in the Tax Reform Act of 1986 
(TRA86) are continuing to kick in; the Om- 
nibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1987 has 
loaded an estimated $9.1 billion on taxpay- 
ers; a large increase in social insurance taxes 
has taken hold; and the Continuing Resolu- 
tion for 1988 increased Federal receipts an 
estimated $2.4 billion this year, taking an 
additional $1 billion from individual income 
taxes alone. Combined, the '87 Reconcilia- 
tion Act and the 88 Continuing Resolution 
have boosted the 1988 Federal take by $11.5 
billion, say Foundation economists. 


TAX FREEDOM DAY AND TAX BITE IN 8-HOUR DAY 


Tax bite in 8-hour day 
(hours minutes) 


Year Tax freedom day MRF ALEC 520 
ate an 
Total Federal 06 

1955s.. April 9 209 134 0:35 
1956 „ April LL.. 213 137 0:36 
1957 April 13 214 137 0:37 
1958 „ April. 10. 22 132 0:40 
1959 Apal 14 2:16 1:3 0:40 
1960 April 17 222 140 0.42 
1961 „ Apel 18 222 1:38 0:44 
1962 April 18 2:21 1:38 0:43 
1963 „ April 19 223 -LI 0:44 
1964 Apal 15 218 1533 0:45 
1965 April 15 217 133 0:44 
1966 April 18 2:21 1:36 0:45 
1967 „ April 20... 2:24 137 047 
1968 April 25 22 ES 0:53 
1969 „ May 1 2:38 146 0:50 
1970 „ April 28 234 140 0:54 
1971 April 25 2:31 1:36 0:55 
1972 April 29 236 14:39 90.57 
1973 l 29, 236 141 0:55 
1974 y 3 2:4) 1:45 0:56 
1975 2 28. 235 1.38 0:57 
1976 1 240 1.42 9.55 
1977 May 3 24) 1:43 0:58 
1978 May 3 241 1:45 0:56 
1979 May 3.. 24) 1:48 0:53 
1980. May 1.. 239 1:48 0:51 
19815 May 4 243 1:52 0:51 
1982 bee May J. 2:41 1:48 0:53 
1983... April 30 238 143 0:55 
1984 April 28 236 1:42 0:54 
1985 April 30. 238 144 0:54 
1986 on 30. 238 1443 0:55 
1987 lay 4.. 243 1:48 0:55 
1988 May 5 245 19% 0:55 


Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of Economic Analysis; and Tax 
Foundation computations. 


The U.S. taxpayer has now lost all the 
ground gained through the major cuts of 
the Economic Recovery Tax Act of 1981 
(ERTA). Since ERTA, large revenue raisers 
in 1982, 1983, and 1984, plus the 1987 omni- 
bus bill and the 1988 continuing resolution, 
have lopped off big chunks of the 81 cuts 
and social security hikes have made further 
inroads, until, like the Cheshire Cat in 
“Alice in Wonderland,” nothing remains but 
the smile. 
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State/local taxes will continue to increase 
in 1988, but not faster than the economy as 
they did over the previous six years. Also, 
the states receive an ongoing windfall as the 
effects of TRA86 continue to make state 
levies generally more progressive, Although 
some states changed their laws to avoid 
such windfalls, others opted to keep revenue 
gains, and they will rake in an estimated 
$1.1 billion extra this year. 

TAX BITE FROM THE 8-HOUR DAY 


Another perspective on the tax burden is 
revealed by the tax bite in the typical work- 
er's 8-hour day. In 1988, that worker will 
spend 2 hours and 45 minutes on the job for 
the tax collector, two minutes more than in 
1987, and the largest tax bite since U.S. tax 
statistics began to be recorded early in this 
century. Of that period, 1 hour 50 minutes 
goes to Washington, and 55 minutes go to 
states and municipalities, say economists at 
the Foundation. 

As the accompanying table shows, the 
extra allocation for the two minute tax 
boost comes from the “Food and Tobacco” 
and “Clothing” categories, which lost 2 min- 
utes and 1 minute, respectively, while the 
“All Other“ category (personal care, person- 
al business, private education, religious and 
welfare activities, net foreign travel, and net 
savings) will require an additional minute's 
labor, 

In sum, what the average consumer man- 
aged to save on the price of clothes, food 
and smokes, was gobbled up by the tax col- 
lector. 

The Tax Foundation is a nonprofit, non- 
partisan research and public education orga- 
nization founded in 1937 to monitor tax and 
fiscal activities at all levels of government. 
Its purpose is summed up in the motto: 
“Toward Better Government Through Citi- 
zen Understanding.” 


“TAX BITE IN 8-HOUR DAY” 1987-88 


Hours minutes 

1987 1988 
Total taxes 2:43 2:45 
Federal. 1:48 1:50 
— aa 

‘sonal consumption expenditures 

Housing and 89 1 24 1:24 
Food and. tobacco 58 56 
Transportation. 40 40 
care 39 39 
Clothing 23 22 
Recreation 21 21 
All other 52 53 
d. hour 8:00 8:00 


CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION AT 
GLEN BURNIE, MD 


HON. C. THOMAS McMILLEN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1988 


Mr. MCMILLEN of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
1988 marks the centennial celebration of Glen 
Burnie, MD. Glen Burnie, a suburb of Balti- 
more, is both a new and expanding town, as 
well as a community with many traditions. 

The Curtis Creek Mining, Furnace, and Man- 
ufacturing Co., Incorporated in 1854 by Wil- 
liam Wilkens Glen, acquired several thousand 
acres of land in northern Anne Arundel 
County. This included the future site of Glen 
Burnie. After the death of William Wilkins 
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Glen, the family business was managed by 
John Glen. Assisted by his son, John “Jack” 
Glen, and his nephew, John Mark Glen, the 
subdivision of Glenburnie“ was platted in 
1889. The “Glenburnie” Post Office was es- 
tablished in 1888. Postmaster Louis J. Dealba 
changed the name to Glen Burnie in 1930. 

The development of Glen Burnie was great- 
ly aided by some early settlers. Wiliam K. 
Kuethe was appointed by the Glen family to 
sell real estate in the new town. He was in- 
strumental in the initial development of Glen 
Burnie as a town. He began the first general 
store, became the postmaster, provided the 
first public park and library, and founded the 
Glen Burnie Savings and Loan Association. 

Other men who were instrumental in the 
early settlement of Glen Burnie included Dr. 
Thomas H. Brayshaw and Albert Hamlen. Dr. 
Thomas H. Brayshaw, the first doctor to prac- 
tice in Glen Burnie was instrumental in estab- 
lishing St. Alban’s, the first church in Glen 
Burnie. Albert Hamlen, along with Dr. Bray- 
shaw, is credited with starting the Glen Burnie 
Improvement Association. The improvement 
association held the first Glen Burnie carnival 
in 1908 in order to raise funds to build the first 
sidewalks. The carnival is a community tradi- 
tion that continues today. 

Glen Burnie was at the forefront in providing 
education to its residents. Glen Burnie, along 
with Annapolis, was the only community in 
Anne Arundel County to have a brick school 
that was not a one-room school. The First 
Avenue Elementary School, built in 1889, is 
still in use today as a beautician school. Rich- 
ard Henry Lee Elementary School, still in use 
today, was built in 1923. The first class grad- 
uated from Glen Burnie High School in 1926. 

During the 1920's Glen Burnie began to de- 
velop quickly. The Glen Burnie Volunteer Fire 
Co. was established in 1922. The Johnson 
Lumber Co. moved to the area in the 1920's. 
The Glen Burnie Ice Co., established in 1922, 
still sells crushed and block ice today. The 
Downs-Riley Motor Co., was built in 1925 and 
Crain Highway was opened in 1927. 

During the 1950's and 1960's, another busi- 
ness boom came to Glen Burnie. Many famil- 
iar businesses expanded and thrived. In 1958, 
Harundale Mall, the first enclosed mall in the 
country was opened. A second mall, the Glen 
Burnie Mall was completed in 1962. The North 
Arundel Hospital, licensed for 107 beds, 
opened in 1965. 

Glen Burnie has evolved from a Small town 
with only one business, the Curtis Creek 
Mining, Furnace and Manufacturing Co., to a 
city with a large business community. Glen 
Burnie is the home of thriving business such 
as Cardinal Industries, the largest modular 
housing manufacturer in the United States, as 
well as many family businesses such as H&M 
Wagner and Sons. 

Even more than the success of its business 
community, Glen Burnie is known for what it 
gives back to the community. Events such as 
the Glen Burnie Carnival unite Glen Burnie 
into one community that cares. Glen Burnie is 
more than a place to live and work, it is a 
place to raise a family. 

Over the past 100 years, Glen Burnie has 
evolved from a small town into a thriving city. 
Today, the area is still growing and expanding. 
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Due to the efforts of the community, Glen 
Burnie is undergoing an extensive urban re- 
newal. While the area is expanding, Glen 
Burnie has retained much of its small town 
traditions and charm. | am very proud to rep- 
resent Glen Burnie in the U.S. Congress and | 
look forward to being a part of Glen Burnie’s 
future. 


A TRIBUTE TO MOST REV. 
WALTER F. SULLIVAN AND MR. 
NATHANIEL KRUMBEIN 


HON. THOMAS J. BLILEY, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1988 


Mr. BLILEY. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
take this time to bring to my colleagues’ atten- 
tion the extraordinary work of two gentlemen 
from my district who are being honored for 
their work for religious tolerance, religious 
freedom, and a better understanding among 
people of all faiths. 

Most Rev. Walter F. Sullivan and Mr. Na- 
thaniel Krumbein have been selected by the 
National Anti-Defamation League to receive 
the Distinguished Community Service Award. 
These men are the first Virginians ever to be 
honored with this prestigious award. 

Bishop Sullivan has long been a leader, not 
only in his Diocese of Richmond, but through- 
out the State in advocating the strengthening 
of interfaith relations, particularly between 
Catholics and Jews. This year, Bishop Sullivan 
held an interfaith service at the Cathedral of 
the Sacred Heart in memory of those who 
died in the Holocaust. More than 500 people 
of various denominations attended this memo- 
rial service which was presided over by 
priests, rabbis, and ministers from several 
Christian faiths. At the conclusion of this serv- 
ice, Bishop Sullivan dedicated a statue, which 
stands on the cathedral grounds, dedicated to 
the memory of the Holocaust victims. 

Mr. Nathaniel Krumbein, an equally dedicat- 
ed leader in the effort to improve interfaith re- 
lations, will likewise be honored with the Dis- 
tinguished Service Award. Mr. Krumbein 
served for 8 years as the chairman of the Vir- 
ginia Anti-Defamation League—longer than 
anyone else has ever held that post. In recog- 
nition of his work and leadership in that posi- 
tion, he has been named an honorary lifetime 
commissioner of the National Anti-Defamation 
League—an honor reserved for very few. Mr. 
Krumbein has also been honored by his frater- 
nity, Alpha Epsilon Pi, in recognition of his 
years of dedicated service to the community 
by awarding him the Order of the Eagle—the 
highest honor awarded by Alpha Epsilon Pi. 

Mr. Speaker, both of these men represent 
the best that our community and our country 
have to offer. | am pleased that they are being 
recognized for their outstanding contributions 
to society and | am proud to join those who 
today are honoring Bishop Walter Sullivan and 
Mr. Nathaniel Krumbein. 
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SPECIAL TRIBUTE TO OUR 
MOTHERS 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1988 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, each year at this 
time we pay special tribute to our mothers 
with such things as bouquets of flowers, 
boxes of candy, and declarations of our love 
for them. This year however, Congress has 
the distinct opportunity to honor parents 
across America with something that will last 
long after the flowers have wilted and the 
candy is gone. H.R. 925, the Family and Medi- 
cal Leave Act is that something. 

These days we hear much concern ex- 
pressed over the decline of the American 
family. Yet this basic and essential element of 
the American social fabric continues to dete- 
riorate. More and more kids are being raised 
in broken homes or in households where both 
parents are forced to work. And while the 
forces of the job market have become domi- 
nant in our society, the needs of the family 
continue to decrease in importance. The 
workers’ productivity has become top priority 
while the personal needs of those same work- 
ers have not been adequately addressed. It 
has gotten to the point where, in times of criti- 
cal family illness, even the most efficient and 
productive employees are often forced to 
decide between caring for themselves or their 
families, and leaving their jobs. 

For too long now, this great American trage- 
dy of the declining family has been allowed to 
continue. We have not been responsive to the 
needs of career-oriented parents who decide 
to have children just as we have overlooked 
the necessity of providing employees some 
measure of job security when they are forced 
to take extended leave to care for a seriously 
ill family member or attend to their own seri- 
ous health condition. The Family and Medical 
Leave Act addresses these problems and pro- 
vides hope that the social and economic 
trends which have been destroying our fami- 
lies can be reversed. 

The Family and Medical Leave Act is not a 
free ticket to unlimited unpaid work leave. It is 
a limited and long overdue response to a 
complex problem. | think we all know that one 
piece of legislation cannot save the struggling 
American family unit. It would be ridiculous to 
think that it could. But it is not ridiculous to 
hope that the passage of H.R. 925 will signal 
a reordering of priorities by this body to stem 
the tide that has disintegrated the American 
family. And it is not ridiculous to hope that this 
bill might instill some small measure of hope 
into the living rooms of our Nation that the 
family can and will be a viable and integral 
part of our Nation's future. 

To the present and future mothers of Amer- 
ica, | would like to extend my best wishes for 
a happy Mother's Day along with the hope 
that the passage of H.R. 925 and our contin- 
ued efforts here in the House will contribute to 
the strengthening of America’s families and ul- 
timately to a stronger America. 
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ILLINOIS SCHOOL TO BE DEDI- 
CATED TO MARIAM MORGAN 
BOECKER 


HON. HARRIS W. FAWELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1988 


Mr. FAWELL. Mr. Speaker, on May 16, the 
Naper School in DuPage County, IL, will be 
dedicated to a woman who has given 35 
years of her life to the teaching of our young 
people. Although Mariam Morgan Boecker re- 
tired from teaching in 1972, she remains an 
inspiration to those she taught. This honor is a 
fine tribute to a woman who has dedicated a 
large part of her life to teaching others. 

An article in a local DuPage County news- 
paper, the Naperville Sun, recounts Mrs. 
Boecker's teaching career and civic commit- 
ments. A copy of the article follows: 


FORMER TEACHER REFLECTS UPON NAPER 
SCHOOLS 


With 35 years of teaching experience 
behind her, Mariam Morgan Boecker feels 
comfortable giving advise to prospective ele- 
mentary school teachers: “Try first grade, 
first. You'll love it!” she says. 

A native of Elroy, Wisc., the former 
Mariam Morgan attended Plattville (Wisc.) 
State Normal University and taught in Wis- 
consin for a year before her 1925 arrival in 
Naperville. 

She and Martin Kline, who taught 
manual arts at the high school for years, 
were recruited by then-Superintendent of 
Schools Harry O. Waterman. 

Mrs. Boecker was assigned to teach first 
grade at the “old Ellsworth” school, which 
had served the east side of Naperville since 
1879. 

Serving the west side of town was Naper 
School, which had begun as a private acade- 
my in 1852. Both structures were long past 
their heyday, and the facilities were limited. 
Also, both buildings were without gymnasi- 
ums and facilities for art and music instruc- 
tion. 

Mrs. Boecker received a first-year salary 
of $1,000—she taught a class of 48 stu- 
dents—with an extra $50 tossed in for her 
year of experience teaching in a country 
school. 

Eventually, help arrived in the form of an 
assistant—a college girl—but there were no 
specialists to assist children who had learn- 
ing disabilities or handicaps. 

In October, 1927, shortly after Ralph 
Beebe replaced Waterman as superintend- 
ent, voters finally agreed it was time to re- 
place the old schools. 

Construction began, and what are now 
Naper and Ellsworth schools were complet- 
ed in 1928-29. 

“At that time and through the war years,” 
said Mrs. Boecker, “the (City's) east side 
was supposedly a white-collar community, 
and the west side was the blue collar area. 
We were told we could expect differences in 
standards concerning discipline and learning 
achievement, but I never noticed any—and I 
taught in both schools.” 

Because married women were not allowed 
to teach in those days, Mrs. Boecker first 
married Paul Herman Boecker in 1930, then 
concentrated on home and family. 

But she did some substitute teaching 
while rearing Bud, her son. 
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Bud is the first fire chief of the Lisle/ 
Woodridge Fire District. Mrs. Boecker's 
daughter, Ann, is secretary for Boughton 
Materials Company. 

Mrs. Boecker returned as a first-grade 
teacher at Elisworth in 1943, but two years 
later she took her instruction to Naper 
School, where her first class consisted of 20, 
second-grade boys. 

The following fall, she taught fifth grade 
for a couple of months before moving back 
to the first-grade level. 

During this period of movement, Paul 
Boecker was, too, associated with the school 
district, serving for a time as treasurer for 
the Board. He was also a cashier at the Na- 
perville National Bank (now Naper Bank) 
until his death in 1949. 

The war was a catalyst for many changes 
in Naperville. School enrollment skyrocket- 
ed. 

At one point, Mrs. Boecker's sister-in-law, 
Stella Larson Boecker, had 51 first-graders 
in her classroom at Naper. Kindergarten 
classes were moved to a church, During the 
war years. Mrs. Boecker had several chil- 
dren from displaced families in her class- 
rooms. 

One year, Mrs. Boecker became, quite lit- 
erally, an English teacher. During this 
period she had—in one class—a German girl, 
a Japanese boy and a Mexican girl. None of 
whom knew a word of English, at first. 

“We didn’t have any experts in teaching 
English as a second language in those days,“ 
said Mrs. Boecker, “but the (other) children 
helped them learn.” 

Post-war Naperville saw the beginning of 
a long period of rapid growth: subdivisions 
sprouted and school enrollments soared. A 
new high school building was erected, in 
1950, on Aurora avenue in 1950. 

In 1963, when Lincoln Junior High was 
newly built and Elmwood Elementary 
School was under construction, Mrs. 
Boecker was transferred, for a short time, to 
the junior high school that housed first 
through eighth grades. 

There, she taught first graders for two 
years before returning to Naper School, 
where she remained until her retirement in 
1972. 

“I loved teaching,” said Mrs. Boecker. “I 
would rather teach than eat and sleep in 
those days. Even as a child, I liked to play 
teacher. First grade was an especially excit- 
ing level because you would begin with stu- 
dents who had no skills, and end with chil- 
dren who were able to read and write.” 

Last year, Mrs. Boecker was honored at 
the 50th reunion of the Naperville Commu- 
nity High School Class of 1937. Among 
those in attendance were 18 alumni who 
had been in her first class of Naperville first 
graders. 

“They were surprised at how much I re- 
membered about them,“ she said. “I even 
recognized all but two right away.” 

That she remembers so well, she said, is a 
testament to a journal she has kept through 
the years. The record of the cute and amus- 
ing happenings witnessed and comments 
heard in her classes has kept the memories 
alive, Mrs. Boecker contended. 

After her retirement, Mrs. Boecker volun- 
teered for 12 years at Little Friends, Inc. 
She especially enjoyed helping with the six- 
month to 3-year-old children in her daugh- 
ter-in-law Sonja's class there. 

Mrs. Boecker is active in the Naperville re- 
tired teachers association, the Delta Kappa 
Gamma Society for DuPage Educators, 
Eastern Star, and a philanthropic organiza- 
tion that awards scholarships to deserving 
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students and helps support colleges and re- 
tirement homes. 


A MATTER OF EQUITY 
HON. BILL GREEN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1988 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, before the de- 
fense authorization debate is over and the bill 
voted on, | should like to draw our attention to 
a provision in the DOD authorization that bars 
the use of DOD funds for abortions for military 
personnel and their dependents except in 
cases of life endangerment of the mother. 
This restriction has been imposed on military 
personnel and their dependents since 1979; 
and, though there will be no debate about it 
this year, | want to state for the RECORD once 
again that this provision is as wrong and mis- 
guided now as it was 9 years ago when it first 
reared its ugly head. 

In 1972 the Supreme Court ruled that the 
constitutional right to privacy is “broad 
enough to encompass the decision of a 
woman whether or not to terminate her preg- 
nancy.” But for the men and women in the 
military who are serving our country, a differ- 
ent set of rules apply. A person with private 
health insurance coverage or a person with 
substantial income can make this personal de- 
cision. But a person who is poor or whose 
health insurance is subject to Government 
control, as in the case of military personnel, is 
unable to exercise the same constitutional 
right. This policy is neither wise nor just, and | 
would ask my colleagues to reflect on the 
cruel hardship that such restrictions place on 
the people who are serving their country. 

| am submitting for the RECORD an after- 
word, written by the Right Rev. Paul Moore, 
Episcopal bishop of New York, to a document 
published in 1980 by the Alan Guttmacher In- 
stitute, entitled “Safe and Legal: Ten years’ 
Experience with Legal Abortion in New York 
State.” This study examined the impact of 
legal abortion on the health of individuals and 
families and concluded that the benefits of 
legal abortion are enormous. Reverend Moore 
eloquently addresses the issue of denying 
Federal funds for abortions and convincingly 
makes the argument that the right to termi- 
nate an unwanted pregnancy is not exclusive- 
ly for the wealthy. 

ABORTIONS IN NEW YORK STaTE—A MORAL 
DECISION—A HUMAN SERVICE 
(By the Right Rev. Paul Moore) 

The facts presented in this book show 
how prescient the Supreme Court majority 
was in indicating that the Hyde Amend- 
ment, which cut off federal payments for 
virtually all abortions for poor women, is 
neither provident nor wise social policy. 
These facts also demonstrate how unfortu- 
nate that decision was in confirming the 
right of Congress to withhold such funding 
and, in effect, to force scores of thousands 
of poor and dependent women to have 
births that they conscientiously seek to 
avoid. 

A decade of experience with legal abortion 
in New York—including public funding of 
abortions for women too poor to pay for the 
procedure themselves—has shown the incal- 
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culable (and, as this book has shown, the 
calculable) health and social benefits legal 
abortion has bestowed on all New Yorkers— 
and on the society at large. 

The decision about whether or not to 
obtain an abortion to terminate an unwant- 
ed pregnancy is always a serious one. I be- 
lieve that New York State women, and 
Americans generally, have made that deci- 
sion responsibly, in light of their own reli- 
gious and moral beliefs and of the objective 
circumstances that exist. Poor women—and 
poor women alone—have been cruelly sin- 
gled out by Congress to be denied the oppor- 
tunity to make that decision. 

It is bitterly ironic that most of the mem- 
bers of Congress who voted for the Hyde 
Amendment have also opposed extending 
welfare and health benefits to poor mothers 
and their children. The decision of New 
York's Catholic governor, himself personal- 
ly opposed to abortion, to veto legislative at- 
tempts to inflict the brutal choice offered 
by the Hyde Amendment on New York's 
poor women is a tribute to his fairminded- 
ness, and is in harmony with New York's 
traditional liberal and humane public poli- 
cies, 

The commitment of New York State to 
keeping abortion safe and legal has been 
evident from the moment the law was liber- 
alized early in 1970. As a result of timely 
planning for the provision of abortion serv- 
ices by New York hospital and health au- 
thorities, when the new legislation went 
into effect three months later there were a 
variety of public and private facilities ready 
to perform abortions safely and promptly. 
Despite the large numbers of women who 
came to New York from other states where 
restrictive abortion laws were still in effect, 
the prediction that New York's health fa- 
cilities would be swamped, abortions 
botched and levels of morbidity and mortali- 
ty increased proved wrong. Indeed, New 
York has, over the decade, set an enviable 
record of safety as well as of considerate- 
ness in dealing with women who have made 
the difficult decision to terminate an un- 
wanted pregnancy by abortion—a record 
that can be (and has been) a model for 
other states. 

We have seen in this book how the avail- 
ability of legal abortion services has had a 
profound impact on the lives of residents of 
New York State: 

Illegal abortion—to which many thou- 
sands of New York women had turned in 
desperation before 1970, with resultant 
injury, illness, disability and even death to 
significant numbers, and humiliation to 
nearly all—has virtually been wiped out. 

Safety of the procedure has improved as 
abortions have been performed earlier in 
pregnancy using the most appropriate tech- 
niques. 

Legal abortion has helped speed the de- 
cline in maternal and infant mortality by 
giving young teenagers, older women and 
women with serious medical problems the 
opportunity to terminate pregnancies that 
could seriously endanger their lives or 
health if carried to term. 

Combined with prenatal diagnosis, abor- 
tion has given couples with reason to fear 
serious genetic disorders the opportunity to 
have healthy, normal children whereas, pre- 
viously, many of them would have feared to 
have children at all. 

Abortion has helped reduce high birth- 
rates among teenagers, for whom childbirth 
carries a host of serious adverse health and 
social consequences. 
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It has helped stem the rise in out-of-wed- 
lock births, not only among teenagers, but 
among adult women as well. 

That decline has reduced sharply the 
number of babies and their teenage mothers 
placed in foster homes and institutions. 

Because of the availability of legal abor- 
tion to back up contraception, the over- 
whelming majority of the 2.5 million babies 
born to New York State women during the 
1970s have been planned, wanted and wel- 
comed, 

Poor and minority women and teenagers, 
because they are at relatively greater risk of 
having unwanted pregnancies than other 
women, and are likely to suffer more from 
unwanted births, have benefited particular- 
ly from New York's fair abortion policies. 

New York's policy of paying for abortions 
for indigent women eligible for Medicaid 
has benefited not only the poor pregnant 
women involved, but all poor people. This is 
because the $32-113 million in public funds 
that would have to be paid if those unwant- 
ed pregnancies were brought to term would 
have to come out of the scarce public funds 
earmarked for health and welfare services 
for the poor. 

The increased availability of abortion has 
not led to carelessness in use of contracep- 
tion. Indeed, there is convincing evidence 
that New Yorkers of all ages and economic 
and ethnic groups have improved their use 
of contraception over the decade. 

The fact that the great majority of New 
York State residents, including a majority 
of Catholics, Protestants and Jews, believe 
that a woman should have the right to 
decide whether and when to have children, 
“even if that means having an abortion,” in- 
dicates clearly how the people who have 
lived under New York's liberal abortion poli- 
cies for the past decade feel about those 
policies. 

Much has been said on all sides about the 
morality of abortion. Those who oppose 
legal abortion seem to asssume that they 
are the only ones who have thought about 
this question. For my part, I am certain that 
no one has given greater consideration to 
this issue than the more than one million 
women in New York State and the eight 
million women throughout the country who 
have obtained legal abortions over the past 
decade. 

I know from my own experience in coun- 
seling women that few if any women make 
the decision casually to terminate an un- 
wanted pregnancy. When that decision is 
made in favor of abortion, it can be as 
thoughtful and as moral as the decision in 
favor of childbirth. 

The Supreme Court ruled in 1973 that it 
was unconstitutional to legislate morality in 
the manner of when and whether to have 
children. The right to use contraception and 
to obtain an abortion has been secured for 
married and unmarried women, for teen- 
agers as well as adults, for everyone, in fact, 
except the poor. 

How long will it be before the rest of the 
country joins New York and the handful of 
other states that have refused to make that 
cruel exception, that have insisted that 
basic human rights—like the right to have 
wanted children—are not reserved for those 
who can afford to exercise them? 
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VFW VOICE OF DEMOCRACY 
SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM 


HON. DANIEL K. AKAKA 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1988 


Mr. AKAKA. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
share with my colleagues a speech prepared 
by one of my constituents, Richard P. Guillory, 
Jr. This fine speech was the winning entry 
from the State of Hawaii in the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars [VFW] Voice of Democracy 
Scholarship Program. 

The VFW has sponsored the Voice of De- 
mocracy Program since 1961. During the past 
28 years, over 6 million students have partici- 
pated in this worthwhile program, and more 
than $6 million in awards have been present- 
ed to deserving students. This past year alone 
saw more than than one-quarter million stu- 
dents participating from over 6,000 schools. | 
commend the VFW for conducting the Voice 
of Democracy Program and helping students 
extend their education through this scholar- 
ship program. 

| am especially proud that the VFW has 
chosen a resident of the Second Congres- 
sional District as Hawaii's winning entry this 
year. | am certain you will agree that Richard 
Guillory's speech is an excellent representa- 
tion of this year’s theme, America's Liberty 
Our Heritage”: 

America’s LIBERTY—OvuR HERITAGE 

When I was in Ist Grade, I said the Pledge 
of Allegiance. I put my hand over where I 
thought my heart was, recited it, and firmly 
believed that I knew exactly what I was 
saying... . with Liberty and Justice for 
all.“ Justice,“ was the easy part; I thought 
I knew that. Later, I looked up “Liberty” in 
a dictionary, and figured that it was just a 
fancy word for freedom, I reckoned that 
since I had grown up in the United States 
(and especially since I had grown up on mili- 
tary bases), I had to have known what lib- 
erty” was. 

I'm older now, and I feel I have a much 
better grasp of what liberty is. I see liberty 
as freedom, plus a little wisdom; because 
freedom without discretion is senseless. Al- 
though laws are made to protect the free- 
dom of others, knowing what I can do with 
my own freedom is as necessary to me as a 
sextant is to a ship's captain at sea. Few 
could deny the fact that our whole Consti- 
tution is based on the idea of liberty; our 
forefathers saw liberty as the secret to hap- 
piness. It makes perfect sense—doing some- 
thing because you know that it’s right. 

Recently, I applied for one of the U.S. 
military academies. I'd be kidding you if I 
said it was easy, but I think the harder part 
came before I applied. Signing that paper 
would mean that I would be willing to give 
my life for my country in a combat situa- 
tion. For anyone, especially a 17-year-old, 
that’s a pretty far-reaching commitment. 
What I thought about was the first Ameri- 
can soldiers, the revolutionary soldiers, 
They were willing to give their lives in the 
pursuit of liberty. Would I be willing to give 
my life to protect that liberty? Searching 
for an answer to this, I remembered reading 
a book, called The Soviet System. In it, I 
was amazed at something I read. Soviet chil- 
dren of my age—in high school—are tested 
and evaluated as to which job suits them 
most. What really got to me is that this de- 
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cision is enforced by law with few excep- 
tions. A personal goal I have is to be an en- 
gineer. I have pretty average grades and I 
do well on exams, but I'm not sure I could 
be evaluated as engineer“ with the Soviet 
test. 

After thinking about this, I came to the 
conclusion that without the liberty I enjoy 
in America, life would be very unfulfilling, 
and certainly frustrating. And, if it did come 
down to being possibly killed for defending 
what I believe in, I would accept it. 

Thomas Edison said that his inventions 
were 1% inspiration and 99% perspiration. I 
apply that to my life and say that if I really 
work for something I believe in, then I can 
get it. Whatever I may believe in, I can doin 
America, because of liberty. 

If it weren't for liberty, my outlook on 
life, my opportunities, and my future itself, 
would be significantly limited. I would, in 
effect, have little or no freedom and little or 
no happiness. 


A NATIONAL DAY OF PRAYER 


HON. WILLIAM E. DANNEMEYER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1988 


Mr. DANNEMEYER. Mr. Speaker, on this 
day, May 5, this Nation is to acknowledge a 
National Day of Prayer. The official sanction 
for this present occasion was established 
back in 1952 by a joint resolution of Congress. 
This occasion, however, has historically re- 
ceived a higher sanction than that given by 
Congress, a divine sanction. 

A nation in prayer has traditionally given this 
great Republic of ours the efficacy required to 
sustain it. A National Day of Prayer should be 
more than a mere commemorative occasion, it 
should be the spiritual sustenance that sets 
America apart from the rest of the world, the 
difference between freedom under God or 
slavery under the rule of men. 

Mr. Speaker, | will not hesitate to say that 
the constant and righteous prayers of the citi- 
zens of this Nation are a prerequisite to our 
national prosperity and success. In his first in- 
augural address, President George Washing- 
ton stated, “No people can be bound to ac- 
knowledge and adore the Invisible Hand 
which conducts the affairs of men more than 
those of the United States. Every step by 
which they have advanced to the character of 
an independent nation seems to have been 
distinguished by some token of providential 
agency.” 

The religious sentiments of our Founding 
Fathers can be hardly denied. James Madison 
wrote in The Federalist, No. 37, that, “It is im- 
possible for the man of pious reflection not to 
perceive in it a finger of that Almighty hand 
which has been so frequently and signally ex- 
tended to our relief in the critical stage of the 
revolution.” 

And the second President of the United 
States, John Adams, expressed that, Our 
Constitution was made only for a moral and 
religious people. It is wholly inadequate to the 
government of any other.“ All Members of 
Congress would do well to reflect on that 
statement. 
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But far from getting down on bended knee 
this Nation as a whole has failed its God. 
While Congress and the Supreme Court begin 
each day with a word of prayer, the only 
public offering given to the people is a 1-day 
recognition of our Nation’s spiritual roots. We 
now live in the day and age of secular human- 
ism where civil libertarians and amoral civil 
eunuchs roam the Halls of Congress and the 
countryside seeking out religious life for its ul- 
timate destruction. 

We no longer as a nation pair morality and 
good character with human life. Because our 
current elders have rejected the morality of 
our Founding Fathers the rising generation is 
confused and holds their fathers in contempt. 
Murderous abortions are now a form of birth 
control and other forms of birth control are 
mere techniques allowing heightened sexual 
pleasure. A job is now considered a birthright 
along with a government relief check and the 
entrepreneurial spirit so hailed at the birth of 
America now manifests itself as hustling drugs 
or selling sex. 

Mr. Speaker, if this Nation is to have effica- 
cy on this National Day of Prayer we must live 
the Judaeo-Christian principles which underlie 
such an event. People generally get the kind 
of government they deserve. If we are to seek 
the help of a higher authority we will most 
necessarily have to live a higher law as our 
Founding Fathers recognized. This law means 
that our Nation’s citizenry will not seek to re- 
ceive what we have not earned by our own 
labor. It means we will remember that govern- 
ment owes us nothing. It means we will keep 
the laws of the land and seek to make wise 
laws the norm. 

Mr. Speaker, it means we will look to God 
as our lawgiver and the source of our liberty. | 
pray that all of my colleagues and all of Amer- 
ica will heed this counsel. | pray we will all re- 
member the Source of our livelihood on this 
National Day of Prayer. 


NATIONAL NURSES’ DAY: PROUD 
TO CARE 


HON. GEORGE J. HOCHBRUECKNER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1988 


Mr. HOCHBRUECKNER. Mr. Speaker, | rise 
today to honor one of the most important pro- 
fessions in this country, nursing. This Friday, 
May 6, has been designated “National 
Nurses’ Day.“ It is an opportunity for all Amer- 
icans to recognize the contribution that nurses 
make to the health and well-being of this 
country. 

The theme of this year's National Nurses’ 
Day is Proud to Care.” | believe it is a most 
appropriate theme. Anyone who spends any 
time in a hospital knows that it is nurses who 
provide the day to day personal care essential 
to the physical and mental health of patients. 
Nurses justifiably take pride in their ability to 
put a human face on the often intimidating 
practice of modern health care. 

There is, however, more to being a nurse 
than just the dispensing of comfort. Health 
care grows increasingly more complex every 
year. Nurses are informed and committed par- 
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ticipants in this effort. Their training and expe- 
rience assure that they are active partners in 
all fields of medicine. We should remember 
that it was through the efforts of a nurse, Flor- 
ence Nightengale, that sanitary conditions in 
hospitals improved. These improvements pro- 
duced a significant decrease in hospital mor- 
tality rates. The history of medicine is filled 
with similar improvements brought about by 
the knowledge and understanding of nurses. 

Currently there is a serious shortage of 
nurses throughout the country. The work done 
by nurses in too important to allow this situa- 
tion to continue. There is much the country 
can do to rectify this crisis. | am a cosponsor 
of legislation that will establish programs to in- 
crease the number of professional nurses. But 
part of the solution must be an increased rec- 
ognition of the enormous importance of nurs- 
ing. | believe National Nurse's Day” is a first 
step to increasing public awareness. Nurses 
are proud to care and it should be clear that 
America is very proud of its nurses. 


CHANGING ASSET FORMULA ES- 
SENTIAL TO HELPING FAMI- 
LIES PAY COLLEGE COSTS 


HON. E. THOMAS COLEMAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1988 


Mr. COLEMAN of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
given the steadily rising costs of attending col- 
lege and the current exclusion from eligibility 
of most middle-income families from Federal 
financial aid programs, many families are in- 
creasingly unable to pay tuition and fees, now 
averaging above $8,000 per year for 4-year 
public and private colleges and universities. 

Congress must reconsider financial aid 
policy which, in effect, denies access to Fed- 
eral grants and loans for many middle-income 
families because family assets—homes, 
farms, and small businesses—are included by 
current law in the calculation of how much a 
family can contribute to the cost of attending 
college. 

In the best of circumstances, families must 
make tough decisions about financing a col- 
lege education, balancing the ability to attend 
a particular college or university with the need 
to sell or mortgage family assets. Such deci- 
sions are made more difficult by the greatly 
appreciated value of homes throughout the 
country and by conditions in agricultural areas, 
such as northwest Missouri, which have been 
hit by a downturn in the farm economy. 

Futures are foreclosed for young people 
from farming communities when educational 
doors are closed. As part of a rural develop- 
ment initiative which | have sponsored, we are 
attempting to broaden access to educational 
and career opportunities for high school grad- 
uates, who might otherwise have pursued 
farming or farm-related careers, Yet, because 
of the value of assets, such as land, livestock, 
and farm machinery and other equipment, 
these same children of farm families are, in 
effect, disadvantaged by eligibility require- 
ments in need-based financial assistance pro- 
grams. 

| am introducing legislation today which will 
exclude from the “expected family contribu- 
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tion” the net value of homes, family-farm and 
small business assets, and other nonliquid 
assets, as defined by the Secretary of Educa- 
tion by regulation, in all Federal need-based 
programs for financial assistance for postsec- 
ondary education. Eliminating such assets will 
provide access to Pell grants and guaranteed 
student loans for students from middle-income 
families who could not otherwise afford the 
rising cost of a college education. 

It is estimated that an additional 200,000 
dependent students will be eligible for Pell 
grants, the great majority coming from middle- 
income families with incomes between 
$20,000 and $40,000. This legislative change 
will bring an additional 200,000 students, 
again dependents of families with annual in- 
comes between $20,000 and $40,000, into 
the GSL Program—the category of borrowers 
who have, in the past, shown the greatest 
propensity to benefit from and repay these 
loans. 

This legislation will also simplify the determi- 
nation of need in all major Federal need- 
based programs by excluding assets which 
are difficult to verify and which account for 
much of the error in determining eligibility 
levels for title IV programs. It is aimed at 
middle-income families—farm families, home- 
owners, and owners of small businesses—for 
whom college has been traditionally a means 
of insuring a better future for their children. 
These are the families who will contribute their 
fair share to the cost of a college education, 
but they can only do so by having access to 
some form of Federal financial assistance. 
Legislation eliminating a family's nonliquid 
assets will insure this access. 


A TRIBUTE TO ROBERT W. 
STEWART 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1988 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, it gives me 
great honor to pay tribute to an outstanding 
American and Michigan citizen who has had 
an esteemed career as a leader in the Michi- 
gan's business community and who has made 
a major contribution to the social fabric of the 
Great Lakes State. On May 16, Robert W. 
Stewart, will be honored by his friends and co- 
workers chairman of the board and chief ex- 
ecutive officer of Primark Corp. Stewart will 
step down from his executive position at Pri- 
mark Stewart but will remain on the board of 
directors of Primark for another 2 years. 

Bob Stewart is a friend who has had a re- 
markable career in government, industry and 
community relations. He received a degree in 
economics from Missouri State College and a 
master’s degree in Business Administration 
from Harvard Business School. From 1942 to 
1963, Bob had a distinguished career in the 
U.S. Navy as a commissioned officer of the 
Supply Corps. For 6 years, from 1955 to 1960, 
he was assigned to the Naval Reactors 
Branch of the Atomic Energy Commission and 
was involved in the development of nuclear 
submarines. He retired from the Navy with the 
rank of commander after 21 years of service. 
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In 1965, Bob joined the American Gas As- 
sociation where he served as director of re- 
search and engineering and director of mar- 
keting for national programs to the national 
gas industry. Bob joined Michigan Consolidat- 
ed Gas Co. in 1970 as assistant vice presi- 
dent, marketing, and later became vice presi- 
dent, Michigan Gas and Storage Activity for 
the American Natural Resources System. 

Bob left the American Natural System in 
1973 and joined Houston Natural Gas Corp. 
as vice president and assistant to the chair- 
man and chief executive officer. In 1975, Bob 
rejoined Michigan Consolidated as executive 
vice president. He assumed the presidency of 
the company on January 1, 1981. He was 
named chairman of the board and chief exec- 
utive officer in January 1982, when he also 
became chairman and CEO of Primark Corp. 
He relinquished his position as chairman and 
CEO of Michigan Consolidated on December 
31, 1983. 

In addition to Bob Stewart's remarkable ac- 
complishments as an industrial leader in the 
field of energy, he has made numerous contri- 
butions to Michigan and to its people. He cur- 
rently sits on the Board of Directors of the Na- 
tional Bank of Detroit. While guiding Michigan 
Consolidated through its toughest years, Bob 
Stewart played a key role in working with the 
State of Michigan in fashioning an energy as- 
sistance program during the Nation's energy 
crisis in 1979. Throughout his career, he was 
relentless in his advocacy of racial equality 
and improving the working conditions of all 
workers. 

Bob Stewart will always be remembered as 
an industrial and community leader who 
worked to improve the energy industry, to 
contribute to the betterment of Michigan and 
its people, and, most importantly, to recognize 
the inherent value of this fellow human 
beings. 

| join with his coworkers, his friends and his 
admirers in honoring Robert W. Stewart as a 
truly remarkable individual who has made his 
mark on history. 


VIVA CINCO DE MAYO 
HON. ELTON GALLEGLY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1988 


Mr. GALLEGLY. Mr. Speaker, | rise to call 
attention to today's festivities for Cinco de 
Mayo, both in my district and around the 
Nation. On May 5, 1862, in Puebla, Mexico, 
2,000 Mexican soldiers led by Gen. Ignacio 
Zaragoza defeated the 6,000 French soldiers 
of Emperor Napoleon Ill, who had been intent 
on conquering the capital of Mexico. That was 
not merely a military victory, but also a sym- 
bolic victory of political and personal inde- 
pendence from foreign dominion. 

At crucial times in the history of the Ameri- 
cas, brave individuals have fought for the lib- 
erty of society. Such were the events in 
Puebla, 126 years ago, and all who live in the 
United States, regardless of origin, can share 
in the pride for this day with Americans of 
Mexican heritage. 

As Mexico celebrates its national triumph, 
let us rejoice in its ramifications and signifi- 
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cance. A spirit exists which transcends our 
borders and bonds our nations. A spirit that 
declares to people of all hemispheres that we 
pledge a commitment to the principles of liber- 
ty, justice, and independence. For as long as 
we continue to honor this day, and other holi- 
days commemorating these truths, we too 
shall be victorious and free. 


CONGRESSIONAL CALL TO CON- 
SCIENCE VIGIL FOR SOVIET 
JEWS 


HON. BERNARD J. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1988 


Mr. DWYER of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, 
since coming to the House of Representatives 
almost 8 years ago, | have been honored to 
participate in the Congressional Call to Con- 
science Vigil for Soviet Jews. Over the years, 
our efforts on behalf of some of the thou- 
sands of Soviet Jews seeking permission to 
emigrate have shown some success. Unfortu- 
nately, however, many still remain locked 
inside the Soviet society: unable to leave but 
no longer considered Soviet nationals be- 
cause of their requests to leave. It is on 
behalf of one of these families that | rise this 
evening. 

The Meshkov's story is a sad one. Vladimir 
and Luba Meshkov initially applied to emigrate 
in 1977. For 5 years their efforts were thwart- 
ed by officials in submitting the proper forms 
required for application. Subsequent to their 
application being denied, Viadimir was forced 
to leave his position as a mathematician in the 
Institute for Teachers. His wife was unem- 
ployed and remained at home with the cou- 
ple’s three children. 

The family is seeking to emigrate to Israel, 
where Luba's father resides. Once, in 1985, 
Vladimir was given permission to leave but felt 
that he had to wait for permission to be ex- 
tended to his mother. Since that time, there 
has been no positive action on the applica- 
tions. The situation is further complicated by 
the fact that Luba’s mother will not sign a fi- 
nancial claims waiver, relegating Vladimir a 
member of the Poor Relative’s Group.“ The 
Soviet Government feels that one is financially 
responsible for their parents and children; 
and, unless Luba’s mother is willing to sign a 
financial claims waiver, they will not be grant- 
ed permission to emigrate. 

There is a pressing need to call attention to 
the Meshkov family’s plight. Vladimir's eye- 
sight is becoming progressively worse and he 
is in danger of losing it. Luba and their daugh- 
ter Miriam suffer from congenital heart dis- 
ease. Because neither Vladimir nor Luba are 
employed, the family's financial situation is 
very difficult and, because of their work with 
Moscow's Jewish community, they are the vic- 
tims of continual KGB harassment. 

In the spirit of glasnost, | implore the Soviet 
Government to release this family so that they 
can rebuild their lives in a country which offers 
them the religious and political freedom to 
which all persons are entitled. 


9999 
POLISH CONSTITUTION DAY 


HON. WILLIAM O. LIPINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1988 


Mr. LIPINSKI. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
bring to the attention of my colleagues that 
May 3, 1988, marked the 197th anniversary of 
the Polish Constitution. It is a day to celebrate 
the bond of freedom that links our country 
with the people of Poland. 

The Polish Constitution of 1791 was land- 
mark victory in the Polish fight for democratic 
principles, religious freedom, and individual lib- 
erties. In many ways, this historic document 
embraced many of the same liberties and 
rights outlined in our own U.S. Constitution, 
adopted just a few years earlier, 

However, we must look back on the Polish 
Constitution with a mixture of sadness and de- 
spair. For the victory for democracy forged on 
this day in 1791 would not last, and still does 
not exist today for the people of Poland. 

Today, Poles suffer under a Communist, 
Soviet-sponsored regime that permits no polit- 
ical dissent or freedom of speech, and pun- 
ishes those who assert their religious beliefs. 
Indeed, the Polish Government has done ev- 
erything it can do to destroy the most impor- 
tant new Polish expression of hope and free- 
dom to come along in many years, the solidar- 
ity movement. 

The unrest we are witnessing right now in 
Poland is first and foremost a the desire of 
the Polish people to decide their own fate— 
not unlike the sentiment that existed in 1791. 
Sadly, the country has had few moments in its 
history when it could decide its own fate. Yet, 
this does not mean the longing for freedom 
and independence is dead. The striking work- 
ers in Gdansk and Nowa Huta are strong evi- 
dence of this and we must do everything we 
can to support them. 

The Polish Constitution of almost two cen- 
turies ago embodies the values and principles 
that the Polish people still strive for in 1988. 
As we honor those who have fought bravely in 
Poland and have sacrificed so much, we in 
America must pledge to stand with our friends 
in Poland as they continue the struggle for 
freedom. 


THE SSC—AN INVESTMENT IN 
TOMORROW'S FUTURE 


HON. J. DENNIS HASTERT 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1988 


Mr. HASTERT. Mr. Speaker, next week the 
House Appropriations Committee will report 
out a bill setting funding for the superconduct- 
ing super collider. The amount of that funding 
recommendation, and the language contained 
in the accompanying report, will likely deter- 
mine whether the SSC goes forward as a 
viable new frontier for high energy physics. 

If adequate funding is not provided, includ- 
ing important funding for actual construction 
of the SSC, the United States will have lost 
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the opportunity to maintain our position at the 
leading edge of high energy research and dis- 
covery. Anyone that might wonder what this 
means to the average citizen need only look 
to fields such as nuclear medicine and nuclear 
power, advanced electronics, computer chips, 
x rays, and other fields which did not exist 
until basic research in high-energy physics 
made this new technology possible. 

It has been estimated that as much as one- 
third of our Nation’s GNP is directly related to 
discoveries in the field of high energy physics 
research. The SSC can contribute enormously 
to continuing that impressive record. The SSC 
is not a pie in the sky proposition, it is not a 
giant toy for curious scientists, it is an essen- 
tial element of our Nation's scientific, econom- 
ic and educational future. If history tells us 
anything, it tells us that failure to plan ahead 
will leave us far behind. We cannot take that 
risk, We cannot neglect to respond to chang- 
ing times and to press our boundaries of exist- 
ing knowledge. 

| strongly urge the House Appropriations 
Committee to look toward the future when 
considering the funding level for the SSC, and 
to provide a level of support which ensures 
that this project proceeds as planned. In this 
case, congressional foresight will pay very 
large dividends for all Americans. 


TRIBUTE TO NINA MABEL 
ELEAZER McPHEE 


HON. JAMES A. TRAFICANT, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1988 


Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, today | rise 
in order to pay tribute to an outstanding indi- 
vidual from my 17th Congressional District of 
Ohio, Nina Mabel Eleazer McPhee. 

Mabel was born May 11, 1903, in Chapen, 
SC. She attended high school and college in 
Newberry, SC. During her junior year at New- 
berry College, she met and married Chester 
McPhee of Youngstown, OH. After graduating 
from college, Chester and Mabel McPhee 
moved to Laurens, SC, where Chester taught 
and coached at the local high school. 

On a visit to Youngstown in 1924, Chester 
heard that a new high school, Chaney High 
School, would soon be built. He applied for 
and received the positions of head football 
and basketball coach for the new school. 
From that point forward, Mabel McPhee de- 
voted a great deal of time to the boys of the 
athletic squads, being their team mother and 
number-one cheerleader for 28 years. 

When the last of her three children went off 
to college, Mabel went to work at South Side 
Hospital in Youngstown as the first ward sec- 
retary the hospital had ever employed. She 
set a precedent for all secretaries who have 
followed. 

Although her husband Chester died in 1975, 
Mabel continues to live a productive life, of 
which her seven grandchildren and five great- 
grandchildren are an important part. She is 
also very involved in church and community 
activities. Mabel will be 85 years old this year. 
Mr. Speaker, it gives me great pride and 
honor to represent such a devoted, caring 
person. 
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AMERICA’S SMALL BUSINESS: 
THE KEY TO ECONOMIC PROS- 
PERITY 


HON. LAWRENCE J. SMITH 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1988 


Mr. SMITH of Florida. Mr. Speaker, the 
week of May 8-14, 1988, has been designat- 
ed as Small Business Week to honor this very 
important segment of American society. On 
May 9, the 16th District of Florida will honor 
its own outstanding small business men and 
women during a special awards breakfast. 

The significance of the contributions made 
by small business to our country must not be 
underestimated. From the “Mom & Pop” store 
in the neighborhood to the firm that is manu- 
facturing photographic chemicals for the inter- 
national market, these small entrepreneurs 
are providing a wide range of goods and serv- 
ices and are, indeed, the lifeblood of the U.S. 
economy. 

Oftentimes, these same men and women 
are also a driving force in our communities. As 
such, they take the time to become our com- 
munity and civic leaders. 

The theme for this special week is Small 
Business: Working for America.“ This is a 
simple and accurate description of just what 
these men and women do. Small businesses 
provide 2 of every 3 new jobs, most job train- 
ing, 40 percent of national production, half of 
private employment and most new products 
and technologies. These businesses are the 
embodiment of the American dream—to be 
your own boss—and every day, more and 
more people are reaching out and making that 
dream a reality. 

We depend on the small business commu- 
nity—each and every one of us. | urge all my 
colleagues to recognize the achievements of 
their own small business owners during this 
week, To the 17 million entrepreneurs who 
comprise this impressive group, a resounding 
and heartfelt thank you. To the small business 
owners in Florida, and especially the 16th dis- 
trict, we're proud of you. 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY, LACONIA 
NURSING HOME CENTENARIANS 


HON. TED WEISS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1988 


Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
congratulate eight very special constituents, 
who will reach or have surpassed their 100th 
birthdays this year. Unfortunately, | am not 
able to attend the Gala Spring Fling being 
held in their honor today at Laconia Nursing 
Home in the Bronx. 

I'd like to express my sincere birthday 
wishes and blessings to Loretta Sheehan, 
who is 113; Eugenia Pryce, who is 104; Eliza- 
beth Precht, who is 104; Catherine Gilbert, 
who will be 102. And then we have the young- 
sters—who will all have recently turned or will 
be turning 100: Hilma Benson, MaryAnn Von 
Barth, Mae Aikman, and Ollie Yarbro. 
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If | were able to be with them today, | would 
ask Loretta, Eugenia, Elizabeth, Catherine, 
Hilma, MaryAnn, Mae, and Ollie for their 
recipe for longevity. There are not too many 
of us who have the good fortune to enter the 
centenarian circle. But you know, it is not only 
the length of their lives that is being celebrat- 
ed today—it is also the tradition and faith that 
they have passed on to those who have 
known them over the years. When you live 
100 years you touch a lot of other people's 
lives, and | am sure that there are many who 
are richer for having known these special indi- 
viduals. 

Again, congratulations to you all. | hope | 
can dance with you at next year’s celebration. 


BERNARD GEORGE CINQUE 
RETIRES 


HON. JERRY LEWIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1988 


Mr. LEWIS of California. Mr. Speaker, | rise 
today to recognize a truly special man, Mr. 
Bernard George Cinque. Bernie, as we all 
know him, is a dedicated teacher and citizen 
in his community. His retirement on June 15, 
1988, marks the culmination of a 37-year 
career, 

Bernie came to Fontana from Ohio as a 
teenager. He graduated from Chaffey High 
School in 1946 and went on to Chaffey Col- 
lege for his associate of arts in 1948. Then he 
was off to Arizona State at Tempe, where he 
received his bachelor of science degree in 
business administration. He continued with 
postgraduate studies there until he returned to 
Fontana to teach in September of 1951. 

His first teaching position was at the Sierra 
Seville School where he taught the fourth 
grade. However, after less than 4 months as a 
teacher, he received his draft notice. When he 
told his students that he was called to the 
service of his country, the students cried. 

After 2 years in the service he returned to 
Fontana and was assigned to Redwood Ele- 
mentary for 2 years. In 1955 he moved to a 
new school, and until a year ago, Bernie 
taught in the same classroom at Oleander 
School. 

Last year he accepted the challenge of 
helping to open a new school by taking a po- 
sition at Southridge. Since starting to work for 
the Fontana Unified School District, he has 
continued his studies at the University of Red- 
lands, Cal-State at Los Angeles, University of 
California at Riverside and a master’s degree 
from Azusa Pacific College. 

Bernie is known for his interest in history 
and Government and plans to write about the 
history of the United States. He taught history 
and also citizenship training in the adult 
school. His interest has motivited him to col- 
lect a flag from every State of the Union. Be- 
cause of his knowledge and interest in Ameri- 
can history and Government, he was asked to 
serve as one of the judges this past Decem- 
ber for the National Bicentennial Competition 
on the Constitution and the Bill of Rights. He 
judged 11 high schools within the California 
35th Congressional District. 
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Mr. Speaker, | ask that you join Bernie’s 
wife Pat, his three children, one granddaugh- 
ter, and me in saluting Bernie Cinque. He 
serves as an outstanding example to us all for 
his dedication to teaching. While his presense 
in the education community will be greatly 
missed by students and teachers alike, his 
many contributions will serve as a reminder of 
the truly remarkable man he is. It is with great 
respect that | pay tribute to him today. 


VIVA CINCO DE MAYO 
HON. RON PACKARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1988 


Mr. PACKARD. Mr. Speaker, today is a spe- 
cial day in the hearts of millions of Mexican- 
Americans because it marks the 126th anni- 
versary of the day when Gen. Ignacio Zara- 
gosa led a Mexican army which defeated a 
French assault on the Mexican capitol. Today, 
| join with my Hispanic constituents in cele- 
brating Cinco De Mayo. 

This 5th of May holiday will be observed by 
numerous community events and family activi- 
ties. As you may be aware, millions of Ameri- 
cans trace their ancestry to Mexico. They are 
proud of their Mexican heritage. They are also 
proud of their American heritage. 

As a Congressman from Southern California 
| represent a district where there is much His- 
panic culture. This culture adds variety and 
spice to the daily life of Californians. This vari- 
ety and spice can be seen in the food, in the 
music and in the culture that traces it’s origins 
to Mexico and Mexican-Americans. 

Mr. Speaker, | urge all of my congressional 
colleagues to join me in recognizing this im- 
portant holiday. Viva Cinco De Mayo. 


NATIONAL BUS DRIVER 
APPRECIATION DAY 


HON. ROBERT J. LAGOMARSINO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1988 


Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, | would 
like to take this opportunity to honor the bus 
drivers in the Santa Barbara Metropolitan 
Transit District [MTD]. Wednesday, May 18, 
1988, has been declared “National Bus Driver 
Appreciation Day” by the American Public 
Transit Association and all across the Nation, 
special events are being held to recognize 
bus drivers’ contributions to public transporta- 
tion and the people they serve. 

Every day from dawn until midnight, MTD 
bus drivers are on the streets of the south 
coast, providing safe, reliable transportation to 
residents and visitors. Through all kinds of 
traffic, in all kinds of weather, these drivers 
are responsible for getting people to their des- 
tinations safely and on time. 

Mr. Speaker, the MTD frequently receives 
calls and letters praising a bus driver. These 
men and women make a special effort to 
make their passengers feel safe, comfortable 
and welcome. Extra effort and pride in their 
careers is what make these bus drivers spe- 
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cial. Tourists, students, seniors, children and 
the disabled all benefit from the caring and at- 
tention to personal service offered by the 
MDT drivers. Each driver's committment to 
serving the public goes well beyond his or her 
shift behind the wheel. Many MDT employees 
are active members of the community and 
give generously to local causes. During the 
last 2 years, these employees have started 
funds to help a passenger who had been par- 
alyzed in an accident, a retired employee 
stricken with cancer and an injured mechanic 
who has been unable to return to work. Re- 
cently, they collected donations to buy a re- 
tired bus for a clinic in impoverished Potem, 
Mexico. Since 1983, more than $20,000 has 
been raised through ongoing payroll deduc- 
tions for a scholarship fund for the children of 
MTD employees. 

Mr. Speaker, | am very proud of the Santa 
Barbara metropolitan transit district bus driv- 
ers and ask that the House join me in recog- 
nizing these hard working men and women on 
“Bus Driver Appreciation Day.” 


CONGRATULATING MRS. MICKI 
NAIDITCH 


HON. BENJAMIN L. CARDIN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1988 


Mr. CARDIN. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
commend an outstanding citizen of Maryland, 
Micki Naiditch. Mrs. Naiditch has been named 
Maryland's first recipient of the Golda Meir 
Award, and will be honored by the Maryland 
Women's Division of the State of Israel Bonds 
on Thursday, May 19, 1988. 

Micki Naiditch has been involved with Israel 
Bonds for over 30 years, serving as a member 
and leader of the Israel Bond Congregational 
and High Holy Days Appeal Campaign. She 
has held many high positions including vice- 
chairman of the National Women's Division, 
general chairman of the Maryland Women's 
Division, and cochairman of the 1986 National 
Leadership Conference in Baltimore. 

In addition to her service with Israel Bonds, 
Micki has also found time to operate a full- 
time business office, plan and coordinate par- 
ties, serve as sisterhood president for the Lib- 
erty Jewish Center, and take care of her 
family—her husband Bernard and children 
Marshall and Susan. 

Micki Naiditch is truly a remarkable, creative 
woman who has served her community with 
selfless devotion. | am honored to salute her 
today. 


ON THE OCCASION OF CINCO DE 
MAYO 


HON. NANCY PELOSI 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 5, 1988 
Ms. PELOSI. Mr. Speaker, today people 
around the world are celebrating Cinco De 
Mayo, honoring the victory led by Ignacio Zar- 
agoza over the French in Mexico on May 5, 
1862. This victory paved the way for Mexico's 
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eventual independence from foreign domina- 
tion. In celebrating Cinco De Mayo, the city of 
San Francisco also celebrates its rich and di- 
verse Latin American culture. San Francisco 
has planned 2 days of festivities to recognize 
the Hispanic community. The contributions of 
this community has played a central role in 
our city's history, and are an outstanding ex- 
ample of an actively involved and civic minded 
population. 

San Francisco’s Cinco De Mayo festivities 
will include the annual Cinco De Mayo Parade; 
and a 3.5-mile roadrace to benefit the Instituto 
Familiar De La Raza whose motto is “Salud 
Es Roder," Health Is Power, and will be run in 
the memory of psychologist Reynaldo J. 
Maduro, who gave invaluable guidance to the 
Latino youth of San Francisco for many years. 

The Cinco De Mayo cultural festival high- 
lights the music, dance, arts and crafts, and 
food of Central and Latin America. | commend 
the Mission Economic and Cultural Associa- 
tion [MECA] for organizing San Francisco's 
annual Cinco De Mayo celebration. The His- 
panic community has enhanced our culture 
and made invaluable contributions in every 
discipline. | invite my colleagues to join the 
celebration of our Hispanic community, and to 
recognize their contributions to our society. 


PROTECT U.S. SECURITY 
HON. EDWARD J. MARKEY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1988 


Mr. MARKEY. Mr. Speaker, some unfortu- 
nate remarks were made yesterday regarding 
an amendment | have proposed to the Depart- 
ment of Defense authorization bill to require a 
report on the possible compromise of sensi- 
tive U.S. military technology or information 
transferred abroad and the implications of any 
such compromise. 

This amendment has as its aim the security 
of the United States and the safety of our 
Armed Forces. It is a matter of considerable 
importance and some sensitivity. 

| would hope that Members would take the 
time to inform themselves fully on these im- 
portant issues before making statements on 
the floor and would be cautious in making 
statements on questions of fact before they 
have been fully briefed. In particular, on an 
issue of this nature, statements should be 
based on more than a collection of news clip- 
pings. 

Mr. Speaker, | think it is unwise to make 
judgments on this issue based solely on 
public-source information. Interested Members 
would be well advised to seek appropriate in- 
formation in the closed briefings and classified 
material which are available to them. None- 
theless, | would like to submit for the RECORD 
two published references readily available to 
anyone concerned about this issue. The first 
is an excerpt from the debate on an amend- 
ment offered by Senator GLENN on December 
18, 1982, to require assurances that sensitive 
U.S. defense equipment, materials or technol- 
ogy transferred abroad is not transferred to 
any Communist country or country which re- 
ceives arms from a Communist country. This 
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amendment was adopted overwhelmingly in 
the other body and enacted into law. In 
debate on this amendment regarding the com- 
promise of U.S. defense secrets, Senator 
GLENN stated: 

We have some specific cases which we are 
not at liberty to discuss on the floor. We 
would have to have a secret session to go 
into these. It involves Pakistan. 

| would also like to submit for the RECORD 
an excerpt from the recommendations of a 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee staff 
report entitled “United States Security Inter- 
ests in South Asia.” This report recommends 
a cap on the sensitivity and sophistication of 
military equipment provided to Pakistan, stat- 
ing that: 

Over the long term, the United States 
cannot adequately monitor the security of 
U.S. provided weapons or military technolo- 
gy. There is a significant risk that any mili- 
tary equipment or technology sold to Paki- 
stan will be compromised. 

Mr. Speaker, the purpose of this amend- 
ment is not to embarrass any foreign country 
but to protect the security of our country and 
our military servicemen. That is an objective 
which | am certain that all of my colleagues 
support. 


ARMENIAN MARTYR’S DAY 
HON. STENY H. HOYER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1988 


Mr. HOYER. Mr. Speaker, | join my col- 
leagues in commemorating the 73d anniversa- 
ry of the genocide which claimed the lives of 
1.5 million Armenians in the Ottoman Empire. 
It remains imperative for us, as Americans, to 
remember the Armenian holocaust, as well as 
other holocausts, so that such tragedies will 
never recur. The importance of remember- 
ance must never be downplayed, especially in 
the face of those who would have us forget— 
or, worse still, deny—the tragedies of the 
past. 

Yet, Mr. Speaker, today in the Soviet Union 
there is cause for new alarm for the Armenian 
people. In February of this year, hundreds of 
thousands of Armenians took to the streets of 
Yerevan. They expressed their anger that si- 
lence had been the only Kremlin response to 
their 2-year petition campaign for reunification 
of the Nagorno-Karabakh region of neighbor- 
ing Azerbaidzhan with Armenia. The Nagorno- 
Karabakh, which was made part of the Soviet 
Republic of Azerbaidzhan in 1923, has a 75- 
percent Armenian population. Despite assur- 
ances from the Soviet leadership that public 
opinion would be taken into account the only 
decision on the territorial question entailed an 
announcement that a $64 million economic 
package had been proposed for that region. 
More than 150 people, mostly Armenian in 
Azerbaidzhan, have been killed in the demon- 
strations. As chairman of the Commission on 
Security and Cooperation in Europe, | have 
been following this crisis of the Armenian 
people with increasing alarm. 

As | join my colleagues in pausing to reflect 
on the tragic events of the years 1915-23, | 
am pleased to note the passage in the House 
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of Representatives of legislation implementing 
the historic Genocide Treaty. The singificance 
of the final ratification of the Genocide Treaty 
goes far beyond the inclusion of its provisions 
within the Criminal Code of the United States. 
It represents a positive and concrete step 
toward strengthening the rule of law which 
must bind each and every nation. Genocide 
truly is a crime against all humanity. It is in- 
cumbent upon all nations to join together to 
prevent these heinous act and punish its per- 
petrators. 

The lessons of 1915 should remain clear to 
our Nation and the world. Respect for the 
rights of individuals and the groups which they 
comprise—whether religious, ethnic, racial, or 
national—must lie at the foundation of the re- 
lationship between a government and its 
people. We can and should ask for no less. 


RICHARDSON STATEMENT FOR 
CINCO DE MAYO 


HON. BILL RICHARDSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1988 


Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, today | 
rise to join in celebration with our Mexican- 
American citizens and the nation in Mexico as 
they commemorate the defeat of French 
forces under Napoleon ill at the Battle of 
Puebla. In the following years May 5, El Cinco 
de Mayo, has come to symbolize the struggle 
of Benito Juarez and all Mexican patriots and 
their honorable defense of justice, equality 
and liberty. These are the very values upon 
which our great Nation was also founded and 
what links us so closely to our neighboring 
nation to the South. 

Freedom, as we know, has a very high price 
and is never safe from the forces of tyranny. 
At times, though, we fail to fully appreciate 
freedom and the responsibilities it bestows 
upon its keepers. For this reason today we 
join in celebrating the spirit of these brave 
people who fought to preserve the freedom of 
Mexico. The spirit of Benito Juarez has joined 
that of Washington, Lafayette, Jefferson, von 
Steuben, as an integral part of the American 
spirit as surely as have the Mexican-American 
people become a part of this great Nation. 

This is also a time to celebrate the many 
contributions that Mexican-Americans have 
made to our Nation. In the realms of culture, 
science, letters, and patriotic duty, Mexican 
Americans have distinguished not only them- 
selves but this Nation. For their contributions, 
all Americans are duly proud and thankful. 

Both of our great nations were born of revo- 
lutionary struggle against a tyrannous empire. 
In our struggles we affirmed the true value of 
freedom and justice. And surely as we have a 
common history, | suggest that we have a 
common destiny. In our journey into the future 
we are inexorably tied to each other. It is for 
this reason that we must cooperate in every 
manner to assure that our peoples continue to 
enjoy the freedom and justice for which our 
ancestors laid down their very lives. 

Mr. Speaker, allow me to conclude by send- 
ing a message to all Mexican-Americans and 
the nation of Mexico and wish them un Feliz 
Cinco de Mayo. 
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EXCELLENCE, EDUCATION, AND 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


HON. TERRY L. BRUCE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1988 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, in an area that 
has learned to face a challenging economy, 
many people in Danville, IL, have stood out 
for their efforts to preserve the quality of the 
community. But few have been as important 
to Danville as Lou Mervis. 

It seems appropriate then, that Lou Mervis 
will receive the First Community Leadership 
Award at the graduation ceremony of Leader- 
ship Danville on May 13. 

Lou Mervis exemplifies the three E's“ that 
are that adult equivalent of the three R's.“ 
Education, excellence, and economic develop- 
ment are the cornerstones of Lou's founda- 
tion. The strength of that cornerstone has 
helped Lou run several successful businesses 
in an area that has not benefited from a 
strong economy. 

Lou is on the boards of a local bank, the 
chamber of commerce, United Way, and the 
State Board of Education. He has served as 
president of District 118 Board of Education 
and is a charter member of the Economic De- 
velopment Corp., which he served as chair- 
man for two terms. 

He is untiring in his efforts to better the 
Danville Community. The question, is it good 
for Danville?” seems to always be on his 
mind. | can answer with certainty that Lou 
Mervis is good for Danville. 

Leadership Danville is a program to develop 
the community leaders of the future. A com- 
mittee of prominent leaders have chosen Lou 
Mervis to be the first recipient of the Commu- 
nity Leadership Award. These leaders have 
chosen a man who was, is, and will be good 
for Danville, Vermilion County, and the State 
of Illinois. 


JOHN P. “JAKE” COMER 
HON. HELEN DELICH BENTLEY 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1988 


Mrs. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, | truly love 
America’s veterans—each and every one. 
They are the special people who risked life 
and limb to preserve America’s liberty and 
way of life. There is nothing that gives me 
more pride than saluting our veterans, and | 
make a special effort to do so at every oppor- 
tunity. Yet today | have the chance to recog- 
nize one truly “special” vet—John P. Jake“ 
Comer, the National Commander of the Amer- 
ican Legion. What makes Jake so special 
among so many people? It’s because he has 
received an honor that probably means more 
to a vet than anything else—the recognition 
and appreciation of his fellow veterans. 

Jake’s background reflects a long history of 
commitment both to America's veterans as 
well as to the community in which he lives. A 
U.S. Air Force veteran of the Korean war, 
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Jake Comer served as a communications ser- 
geant until 1959. He returned to his native 
Quincy, MA, where he worked for Western 
Union and John Hancock Life Insurance 
before becoming a city assessor in 1969. This 
civic involvement propelled him to the position 
of deputy sheriff of Norfolk County and execu- 
tive director of the Quincy Housing Authority. 

Jake's involvement with the American 
Legion began in 1963, when he joined the 
Thomas J. Roberts Post No. 78. Within 3 
years he was post commander; within 12 
years he was State commander. He has held 
a number of important executive committee 
positions with the National Headquarters until 
August 27, 1987, when he was elected Na- 
tional Commander at the American Legion's 
69th annual convention in San Antonio, TX. 

Besides all he has done on behalf of veter- 
ans, Jake has truly helped to make a differ- 
ence for those in his own community. He 
serves on a number of civic committees con- 
cerned with such issues as aging, human 
rights, alcoholism, and youth. If all people 
were as eager to get involved“ as has Jake 
Comer, Mr. Speaker, society would be that 
much better off. 

Jake is indeed an outstanding individual, 
and there are certainly a lot of people proud 
of him. Thousands of veterans have thrown 
him their support. His wife Eileen and their 
three children also take great pride in what he 
has done. | had the opportunity to participate 
in a ceremony honoring Jake not too long 
ago, and | may say that | am proud of him too! 

am proud of any American who fights for 
his country, fights for his community, and 
fights for those who fought for their country. 
This is a man who has fought all of the “good 
fights"; for this he deserves to be proud of 
himself. 

Congratulations, Jake, for all you have 
done. Most of all, congratulations for a job 
well done. 


THE 75TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
HOLY ASCENSION ORTHODOX 
CHURCH 


HON. GEORGE W. GEKAS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1988 


Mr. GEKAS. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to pay 
tribute to a very special church located in 
Lykens, PA, the Holy Ascension Orthodox 
Church. On May 15, 1988, the Holy Ascension 
Church, a Russian Orthodox community, will 
celebrate its 75th anniversary. In central 
Pennsylvania there are a number of diverse 
ethnic groups, groups who first came to the 
United States in the late 1800's and early 
1900's to practice the religion of their choice 
and to seek a better life for themselves and 
their families. This is the case with a small 
group of immigrants from Austria/Hungary. 
They came to central Pennsylvania to take 
advantage of the prosperous anthracite coal 
mines. 

Of those who came, a group of men decid- 
ed in 1912 to form the St. Nicholas Society of 
the Russian Brotherhood Organization and 
from this society sprang the need for a parish. 
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It was decided by the members that they 
would be an Orthodox parish. 

The first parish church and rectory was a 
house, but construction of a permanent 
church, which is still in use today, was begun 
in 1913. Over the years a number of renova- 
tions have taken place, including a major re- 
furbishing of the interior and exterior in 1960 
in preparation for the church’s 50th anniversa- 
ry. This project was completed by 1963 for 
the anniversary celebration. Sadly, only 12 
years after this major renovation was begun 
and a bare 9 years after it was completed— 
tropical storm Agnes hit central Pennsylvania 
causing great damage to the church and rec- 
tory. However, the stamina of the parishioners 
was not broken and the church was able to 
make a recovery, and a few improvements. 

Although this parish is small the people who 
make up the Holy Ascension Orthodox Church 
are strong in their faith. | would like to con- 
gratulate the Holy Ascension community on 
their 75th anniversary and wish them many 
years of continued faith and growth. 


CINCO DE MAYO, A DAY OF LIB- 
ERTY, FREEDOM, AND INDE- 
PENDENCE 


HON. RICHARD K. ARMEY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1988 


Mr. ARMEY. Mr. Speaker, today, Mexican- 
Americans celebrate Cino de Mayo. Cinco de 
Mayo represents the spirit of freedom alive in 
the hearts of people around the world. On 
May 5, 1862, while our own Nation was en- 
gulfed in a war to preserve our Union, Mexico 
fought to gain their own freedom and inde- 
pendence. Under the inspired leadership of 
Gen. Ignacio Zaragoza, 2,000 Mexicans en- 
gaged an invading French force four times 
their size. In the small town of Puebla some 
60 miles east of Mexico City, French forces 
attempted to take Fort Quadalupe and Fort 
Loreto. After a day-long siege, Mexicans 
drove back the French forces and emerged 
victorious. 

But the victory at Puebla did not secure in- 
dependence, it only secured the hope and will 
to have victory. While the French forces even- 
tually took control of Mexico, the battle of 
Puebla inspired the Mexican people to realize 
that freedom and independence was possible, 
no matter what the odds. It is this determined 
spirit of freedom and independence that Cinco 
de Mayo represents. Their efforts and hope 
were not denied. By 1864, Mexicans had de- 
posed Archduke Maximillian and won back 
their freedom. 

In America, we understand the spirit of free- 
dom and independence that runs throughout 
Latin America. Like the Cinco de Mayo, our 
own Fourth of July does not symbolize the 
victory of freedom. It represents the declara- 
tion of freedom, a freedom that was won 
many years later after many battles and more 
lives. My home State of Texas is uniquely en- 
dowed with the two spirits of freedom repre- 
sented by America’s Fourth of July and Mexi- 
co's Cinco de Mayo. While all Americans 
share the same values of family, religion, cul- 
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ture and justice with our Mexican neighbors, 
Mexican-Americans have a unique commit- 
ment and appreciation of freedom and inde- 
pendence. Cinco de Mayo is a indispensable 
celebration of that spirit. 


SUPPORT FOR H.R. 925 
HON. STENY H. HOYER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1988 


Mr. HOYER. Mr. Speaker, this year, Moth- 
er's Day falls on Sunday, May 8. Almost with- 
out exception, every son or daughter in Con- 
gress will remember the experiences of child- 
hood—the fun, the pain, the love. For many of 
us Mother's Day will mean a family dinner, 
flowers, greeting cards and gifts. 

Unfortunately, Monday morning will mean a 
return to reality. Millions of mothers will leave 
their homes to join the trek to the workplace. 
Each of them will, from that moment on, do 
their utmost to put aside an anxiety about a 
phone call that may not come. 

The Family and Medical Leave Act, H.R. 
925, should not be a women's bill.” But the 
reality of life in our society places the burden 
and responsibilities of child care upon the 
shoulders of women. 

Two earner and single parent families all 
across this country work and live in fear that a 
child or other family member will fall ill. That 
anxiety is compounded by the knowledge that 
the consequences of this illness may grow to 
destroy not only a job but the emotional and 
economic security of an entire family. 

The act provides a measure of protection to 
that majority of American families that can no 
longer afford a parent in the home full-time. 

A bipartisan compromise on the Family and 
Medical Leave Act guarantees an employee 
10 weeks of unpaid leave over 2 years for the 
birth or adoption of a child or for a sick child 
or parent. Employees are entitled to 15 weeks 
of medical leave per year. The compromise 
provides ample protection for employers and 
deserves favorable consideration by the Con- 
gress. 

Sunday marks another day when we pause 
in honor of motherhood. There will be many 
warm words expressed in remembrance of the 
occasion. Those words of support and praise 
will be well deserved. But as a Member of this 
body, | insist that we simply not give way to 
more platitudes and cliches. 

H.R. 925 is a concrete measure we can 
take to strengthen American families. In our 
increasingly complex society, H.R. 925 is a 
cost-effective means of improving the ability 
of American families to maintain their inde- 
pendence and self-reliance. | am convinced 
that our failure to establish clear public policy 
in this area imposes often hidden financial 
and emotional costs on employers, the tax- 
payers, and most importantly on American 
families. 

As millions of men and women return to 
work Monday morning, | hope that each of us 
here in the Congress will return with a new 
and sustained commitment to action on behalf 
of American families, beginning with passage 
of H.R. 925. 
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NURSE RECOGNITION DAY 


HON. CONSTANCE A. MORELLA 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1988 


Mrs. MORELLA. Mr. Speaker, May 6 is 
“Nurse Recognition Day“ and | urge my col- 
leagues to join me in thanking the nurses of 
this country for their invaluable contributions 
to the care of so many Americans. This day is 
especially necessary to heighten public aware- 
ness of the critical nursing shortage which 
currently poses a very real threat to the qual- 
ity of care across the country. While the per- 
centage of vacant nursing positions in the 
United States has more than doubled, enroll- 
ment in nursing education programs has de- 
clined. Both recruitment and retention are 
problems, and the shortage is affecting nurs- 
ing homes, as well as hospitals. 

Several Federal initiatives are underway to 
address this crisis in nursing. H.R. 3340, “The 
Nursing Shortage Relief Act of 1987,” would 
establish a special advisory committee to set 
up a comprehensive plan to develop long- 
term solutions in recruiting and retaining pro- 
fessional nurses. It would award grants to 
demonstrate hospital nursing practice models 
that would improve working conditions and re- 
tention of nurses; the bill would also award 
grants to establish regional model nurse re- 
cruitment centers. 

H.R. 4190 would require the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services to construct or 
improve facilities for nursing research. The bill 
is designed to increase the capacity of aca- 
demic institutions to support nursing research. 

Mr. Speaker, on the eve of my own daugh- 
ter's graduation from nursing school, | urge 
my colleagues to take immediate action to ad- 
dress the nursing shortage and to join me in 
cosponsoring these bills and in working to 
ensure increased support for nursing educa- 
tion. The magnitude of this situation is placing 
health care for all Americans in jeopardy. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
STATEMENT HONORING 
IRVING BERLIN ON HIS 100TH 
BIRTHDAY AND THE GIRL 
SCOUT COUNCIL OF GREATER 
NEW YORK 


HON. CHARLES E. SCHUMER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1988 


Mr. SCHUMER. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
take this opportunity to honor two American 
classics, Irving Berlin and the Girl Scouts. 

Irving Berlin is celebrating his 100th birthday 
this weekend. One of the greatest American 
composers of popular song, Berlin has 
penned some of the best known songs of our 
time, including “God Bless America,” and the 
best selling song of all time “White Christ- 
mas.” 

The Girl Scout Council of Greater New York 
has been serving the young girls and women 
of the metropolitan area for many years. The 
Scouts’ traditions, ideals and goals have in- 
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stilled a common spirit in hundreds of thou- 
sands of girls over the years. 

Irving Berlin believed in the Girl Scouts. He 
and his wife gave their time and money to 
ensure that the Council of Greater New York 
would be able to provide the services and pro- 
grams that we have come to expect from the 
Scouts. Berlin may have made the ultimate 
gesture to the Scouts however, when he gave 
them a piece of his legacy. The Girl Scout 
Council of Greater New York has been given 
half of the proceeds from Berlin's “God Bless 
America.” 

This Saturday over 5,000 Girl Scouts from 
the five boroughs will be marching in New 
York to celebrate Irving Berlin's 100th birth- 
day. | would like to wish the Girl Scouts con- 
tinued success in all of their endeavors, and 
salute both them and Irving Berlin, for every- 
thing they have given to us over the years. 


H.R. 1834, THE MINIMUM WAGE 
RESTORATION ACT 


HON. VIC FAZIO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1988 


Mr. FAZIO. Mr. Speaker, | want to voice my 
strong support of H.R. 1834, the Minimum 
Wage Restoration Act and to dispel some of 
the myths created by those who oppose this 
bill. 

Ever since FDR won a hard and long fought 
battle to raise the minimum to 25 cents in 
1938, history has shown that an increase in 
the minimum wage stimulates the creation of 
new jobs by putting more money into the Na- 
tion's economy. Raising the minimum wage 
does not force the Government to spend 
money, as is feared by the opponents of this 
bill; the Government simply acts as a mediator 
between the employer and employee. 

According to records kept by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, in the 13 times that the mini- 
mum wage was raised between 1950 and 
1981, employment dropped only once after a 
minimum wage increase, and that was during 
the recession of 1975. The major cause of un- 
employment in 1975 was the recession itself 
and not the increase in the minimum wage. 

In addition, from 1977-81, when the mini- 
mum wage increased some 50 percent, there 
was a 9-percent increase in unemployment. In 
the next 5 years, with no minimum wage in- 
crease, there was also a 9-percent increase in 
employment. What the opponents of an in- 
crease in minimum wage fail to take into ac- 
count is that there are a variety of factors— 
trade deficits, removal of plants overseas, a 
stock market crash, et cetera, which have had 
a far greater impact on umemployment than 
the minimum wage. 

In 1981 dollars, the year in which the mini- 
mum wage was last increased, the minimum 
wage is currently worth $2.52. As a direct 
result, the income gap between the richest 
and the poorest fifths of the population—their 
shares of total income—is the greatest it has 
been since World War ll. The head of a 
household in a family of four, working full time 
and earning minimum wage, earns $11,612 or 
40 percent below the poverty level. The issue 
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here is whether employers, the Government 
and more affluent Americans will give the 
working poor a fair shake and help move 
them into the mainstream. ; 

For America’s 8 million working poor, an in- 
crease in the minimum wage is an absolute 
necessity. | urge my colleagues to support this 
bill. 


CENTRAL AMERICA: STATUS 
REPORT 


HON. AL SWIFT 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1988 


Mr. SWIFT. Mr. Speaker, the Central Ameri- 
can (Arias) peace agreement will be 1 year 
old on August 5. It is not a perfect document, 
nor has it been honored by all parties in all re- 
spects. The civil war continues in El Salvador; 
the Contras are still a military force; a strong 
U.S, military and Contra presence in their 
country has alienated and displaced many 
Hondurans; and the human rights records of 
Guatemala and El Salvador can only be con- 
sidered improved“ when compared with the 
wholesale killings of the recent past. But the 
year has also brought progress, notably in the 
negotiations to end the violence in Nicaragua. 
After 8 years of failed U.S. policies to impose 
military solutions on the people of Central 
America, the Arias peace plan offers an op- 
portunity for the nations of the region to re- 
solve their own differences. 

Going into the 1988 Presidential election, 
the most controversial foreign policy issue 
before the electorate will continue to be that 
of our Central American policy. The continuing 
war in the region has also been the major po- 
litical battlefield of American foreign policy. In 
many ways, it engages the same convictions, 
emotions, and moral beliefs as did the nation- 
al debate over Vietnam. While the parallelism 
can be overdrawn, it seems clear that a cen- 
tral conclusion can be reached: war brings 
only devastation and misery to a people. Pro- 
tracted wars such as Vietnam and Central 
America never “solve” problems; human 
rights and a commitment to democratic ideals 
are usually the first victims of such wars. By 
intruding ourselves into such conflicts, based 
on our own cultural and political preconcep- 
tions, we escalate this violence and thus help 
create unintended victims of the unanticipated 
consequences of war. 

| think we also have to be careful about re- 
verse biases. The boat people of Vietnam and 
the current Vietnamese war against the Cam- 
bodians show a side to the Indochina war that 
was not contemplated by the ideologically fer- 
vent in the antiwar movement in the United 
States. It was easy to ignore the doctrinaire 
communism of the North Vietnamese because 
the compelling fact for most Americans was 
that 500,000 American troops could not stop 
the Vietnamese from overthrowing the unpop- 
ular regime we supported in Saigon. Just as 
certainly, the overthrow of Somoza in Nicara- 
gua was an event that most Americans could 
only wish had come sooner. But while Nicara- 
gua has made great strides in health and liter- 
acy programs in the countryside, there is a 
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disturbing tendency by the Sandinista leader- 
ship in the cities to silence criticism by auto- 
cratic means. 

It is clear that the administration’s military 
solution to the problems of the region have 
been a tragic failure. But at the same time, | 
don't believe we can just walk away from 
Central America. That is not to agree with the 
administration that we somehow have a man- 
date of keeping our smaller neighbors to the 
south from choosing the wrong political path. 
But for 100 years—for both good and ill—we 
have been a major determinant in the politics 
of Central America. Now that the nations of 
Central America through the Arias peace plan 
have resolved on a course of political self-de- 
termination, we owe it to the people of Central 
America that we will help see them through 
this turning point. 

Consider the deteriorating situation of our 
major client-state in the region, El Salvador. 
Since 1981 we have sunk over $3 billion into 
economic and military assistance to fight what 
is now estimated to be around 7,000 rebels 
or, at a cost of a half-million dollars per rebel. 
Since 1981, over 60,000 people have died 
violently in that country of 6 million. A third of 
the population has fled from their homes, half 
the population is unemployed, and three-quar- 
ters live in poverty. It now appears that there 
has been a resurgence in support for the 
rightwing ARENA party, in part because of 
charges of corruption against the ruling Chris- 
tian Democrats through the misuse of the bil- 
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lions of dollars of U.S. aid to that country. If 
ARENA, which ran on an anti-American plat- 
form and which has clear ties to the death 
squads, should gain control of the govern- 
ment, civilian violence and human rights 
abuses will almost certainly increase dramati- 
cally. 

In both Guatemala and Honduras there are 
extremely thin civilian overlays on traditional 
military ruling structures. We have a limited 
ability to reinforce civilian government in these 
countries, in part because of our failure in the 
past to respect their national sovereignty. In 
Nicaragua, our Government has echoed legiti- 
mate complaints by many Nicaraguans about 
the ongoing restrictions on a free press, free- 
dom of assembly, and religious activities. But 
our moral suasion is severely limited in Nicara- 
gua through our support of the Contras and 
the seeming lack of concern we have shown 
about the much greater human rights viola- 
tions perpetrated by the military of “friendly” 
countries such as El Salvador and Guatemala. 
In short, our past history of military interven- 
tionism and our current inability to use moral 
or economic leverage leaves us with few op- 
tions to be a positive force in Central America. 

We need to change our current policies in 
dealing with the countries of Central America. 
Direct (and expensive) foreign aid has not 
caused our Client-states to stop the human 
rights abuses, undertake authentic land 
reform, or commit to genuine democracy. Mili- 
tary aid has only escalated the cycle of vio- 
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lence. We need to explore multilateral proce- 
dures for financing and managing aid to Cen- 
tral America as a means of contributing to the 
Arias peace plan. In particular, | would urge 
the next administration to join with other na- 
tions—both in our hemisphere and in Europe 
and Asia—to develop multinational aid pro- 
grams targeted to regional projects. The Mar- 
shall plan succeeded in post-war Europe, not 
only because the United States contributed 
substantial amounts of aid, but in part be- 
cause it required the recipient countries to 
work together in the recovery process. The 
United States can't afford to fund a Central 
American Marshall plan. If all the developed 
nations of the world joined together, such a 
program would not only be affordable, it would 
effectively shield such aid from the charges of 
manipulation and power politics that now char- 
acterizes unilateral U.S. foreign aid. 

| hope that the next administration will take 
the opportunity of the Arais peace agreement 
to make fundamental changes to American 
foreign policy. The resolve shown by all five 
Central American countries in determining 
their own path to peace must be supported by 
the other nations of the world. Countries as di- 
verse as Nicaragua, Honduras, and El Salva- 
dor are willing to now work together because 
they are poor, exhausted by war, and their 
economies, are in shambles. Now is the time 
to contribute to the rebuilding and prove that 
peace is the better way. 
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CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—HOUSE 


May 9, 1988 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Monday, May 9, 1988 


The House met at 12 noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James David 
Ford, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Gracious God, the Psalmist has writ- 
ten that our days should be filled with 
joy and gladness and with a song on 
our lips. Yet we know that there are so 
many tasks to be done that the day 
doesn’t seem to allow the time for 
thanksgiving. O merciful God, who 
hears our every word and nurtures us 
along life’s way, teach us so to number 
our days and that we may gain a heart 
of wisdom ever open to Your steadfast 
love and faithfulness. In Your name 
we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has ex- 
amined the Journal of the last day’s 
proceedings and announces to the 
House his approval thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the 
Journal stands approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was commu- 
nicated to the House by Mrs. Emery, 
one of his secretaries, who also in- 
formed the House that on the follow- 
ing dates the President approved and 
signed bills and joint resolutions of 
the House of the following titles: 

On April 18, 1988: 

H.R. 3459. An act to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to revise the 
provisions respecting orphan drugs, and for 
other purposes. 

On April 20, 1988: 

H.J. Res. 527. Joint resolution to designate 
the week of April 17, 1988, through April 24, 
1988, as “Jewish Heritage Week.” 

On April 22, 1988: 

H.R. 1207. An act to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to ban the 
reimportation of drugs produced in the 
United States, to place restrictions on the 
distribution of drug samples, to ban certain 
resales of drugs by hospitals and other 
health care entities, and for other purposes. 

On April 25, 1988: 

H.J. Res. 347. Joint resolution recognizing 
the identical plaques initiated by Sami 
Bandak, created by Margareta Hennix and 
Ginvanni Bizzini, and depicting the Calmare 
Nyckel, the ship that brought the first 
Swedish settlers to North America, as signif- 
icant symbols of the “Year of New Sweden”; 
and providing for the placement of one of 
such plaques at Fort Christina in the State 
of Delaware; and 

H.R. 1900. An act to amend the Child 
Abuse Prevention and Treatment Act, the 
Child Abuse Prevention and Treatment and 
Adoption Reform Act of 1978, and the 
Family Violence Prevention and Services 


Act to extend through fiscal year 1991 the 
authorities established in such Acts. 
On April 26, 1988: 

H.J. Res, 373. Joint resolution to designate 
May 1988 as “National Trauma Awareness 
Month.” 

On April 28, 1988: 

H.R. 5. An act to improve elementary and 
secondary education, and for other pur- 
poses. 
On April 29, 1988: 

H.J. Res. 552. Joint resolution making 
emergency mandatory veterans supplemen- 
tal appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1988; and 

H.R. 3971. An act to establish procedures 
to implement the Convention on the Civil 
Aspects of International Child Abduction, 
done at The Hague on October 25, 1980, and 
for other purposes. 

On May 3, 1988: 

H.J. Res. 421. Joint resolution designating 
May 1988 as “National Digestive Disease 
Awareness Month.” 

On May 5, 1988: 

H.R. 2139. An act for the relief of John H. 
Teele; and 

H.R. 3439. An act for the relief of Mari- 
sela, Felix, and William Marrero. 

On May 6, 1988: 

H.J. Res. 508. Joint resolution designating 
May 1988 as Older Americans Month“; and 

H.J. Res. 541. Joint resolution commend- 
ing the State of Israel and its people on the 
occasion of the 40th anniversary of the rees- 
tablishment of the independent State of 
Israel. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Hallen, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed with an 
amendment in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested, a bill of the 
House of the following title: 

H.R. 3932. An act to amend the Presiden- 
tial Transition Act of 1963 to provide for a 
more orderly transfer of executive power in 
connection with the expiration of the term 
of office of a President. 

The message also announced that 
the Senate had passed a bill of the fol- 
lowing title, in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested: 

S. 1220. An act to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide for a compre- 
hensive program of education, information, 
risk reduction, training, prevention, treat- 
ment, care, and research concerning ac- 
quired immunodeficiency syndrome. 

The message also announced that 
pursuant to section 9033(cX1XC) of 
Public Law 100-203, the Chair on 
behalf of the President pro tempore 
appoints Dr. Emil McKee Sunley of 
Maryland, to the Commission on Rail- 
road Retirement Reform. 


BEST WISHES TO HON. FLOYD 
SPENCE FOR A SPEEDY RE- 
COVERY 


(Mr. MONTGOMERY asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
our colleague, FLOYD Spence of South 
Carolina, received a double lung trans- 
plant Friday night at the University of 
Mississippi Medical Center in Jackson. 
The operation took around 6 hours 
and was performed by a university 
medical team doing its fourth lung 
transplant. 

I visited FLoyp briefly Sunday morn- 
ing in the intensive care unit. He 
nodded to me when I told him I was 
going to tell his colleagues how well he 
was doing. He is listed in critical, but 
stable, condition. 

His new lungs are those of an 18- 
year-old from Texas, whose family 
made the decision to donate the lungs 
after the teenager was killed in a mo- 
torcycle accident. The family of this 
Texas teenager has given our col- 
league the opportunity to survive and 
live a normal life. 

FLoxp's four sons and his fiancee are 
with him in Jackson. I know you all 
want to join with me in sending best 
wishes and our prayers to FLOYD for a 
speedy recovery. 


TERMINATION OF APPOINT- 
MENT AND APPOINTMENT TO 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON 
55 FINANCIAL ASSIST- 

E 


The SPEAKER. On the recommen- 
dation of the minority leader, the 
Chair terminates his appointment of 
Mr. Jeffrey A. Flatten to the Advisory 
Committee on Student Financial As- 
sistance. Pursuant to section 407 of 
Public Law 99-493 and on the recom- 
mendation of the minority leader, the 
Chair appoints Mr. Stephen C. Biklen 
of Pittsford, NY, to fill the vacancy. 


THE POLITICAL SUBVERSION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET 
OFFICE 


(Mr. PETRI asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. PETRI. Mr. Speaker, the revela- 
tions about the political subversion of 
the supposedly nonpartisan Congres- 
sional Budget Office have not yet fin- 
ished. This House will be treated to 
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additional shocking information short- 
ly. 

In the meantime, this House should 
appoint a commission to look into the 
cooking of figures by this supposedly 
objective research arm. 

It has already been established that 
the CBO acceded to a demand to sup- 
press important information relevant 
to the minimum wage debate. 

Frankly, Mr. Speaker, I must assume 
that the leaders of organized labor 
were shocked and outraged to discover 
that powerful figures in this House 
would attempt to hide the CBO’s con- 
clusion that the Labor Committee's 
minimum wage bill could throw 
500,000 low-skilled workers out of 
their jobs. 

It is time to appoint a commission to 
look into this matter. May I suggest 
that this commission be cochaired by 
Lane Kirkland and J. Peter Grace? 

I fear that with every rock turned 
over by such a commission, numerous 
odd creatures would be revealed. But 
the sooner the work is begun, the 
sooner the situation will be cleaned up 
at the CBO. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE 
SPEAKER 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the 
provisions of clause 5 of rule I, the 
Chair announces that he will postpone 
further proceedings today on each 
motion to suspend the rules on which 
a recorded vote or the yeas and nays 
are ordered, or on which the vote is 
objected to under clause 4 of rule XV. 

Such rollcall votes, if postponed, will 
be taken on Tuesday, May 10, 1988. 


GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE 
PERSONNEL AMENDMENTS 
ACT OF 1988 


Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to suspend the rules and pass 
the bill (H.R. 4318) to improve the ad- 
ministration of the personnel systems 
of the General Accounting Office, as 
amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 4318 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the “General Ac- 
counting Office Personnel Amendments Act 
of 1988”. 

SEC. 2. REFERENCES. 

Except as otherwise expressly provided, 
whenever in this Act an amendment or 
repeal is expressed in terms of an amend- 
ment to, or repeal of, a section or other pro- 
vision, the reference shall be considered to 
be made to a section or other provision of 
title 31, United States Code. 

TITLE I—PERSONNEL APPEALS BOARD 


SEC. 101. MEMBERS. 

(a) 3 YEARS OF EXPERIENCE IN ADJUDICA- 
TION OR ARBITRATION NOT A PREREQUISITE,— 
Section 751(a) is amended by striking para- 
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graph (1) and by redesignating paragraphs 
(2) through (4) as paragraphs (1) through 
(3), respectively. 

(b) CANDIDATES RECOMMENDED NEED ONLY 
BE CONSIDERED.—Paragraph (1) of section 
751(b) is amended to read as follows: 

“(1) after considering any candidates who 
are recommended to the Comptroller Gen- 
eral (at such time and in such manner as 
the Comptroller General requires) by orga- 
nizations composed primarily of individuals 
experienced in adjudicating or arbitrating 
personnel matters; and”. 

(c) Terms or Orrice.—Section 7510) is 
amended— 

(1) by striking “The” in the first sentence 
and inserting “(1) Except as provided in 
paragraph (2), the”; 

(2) by striking “3” each place it appears 
and inserting “5”; and 

(3) by adding at the end the following: 

“(2XA) The term of a member serving on 
the date of the enactment of the General 
Accounting Office Personnel Amendments 
Act of 1988 shall be as follows: 

„) Of the 2 members appointed in 1985, 
the term of 1 such member shall be 5 years, 
and the term of the other such member 
shall be 6 years. 

“(ii) Of the 2 members appointed in 1986, 
the term of 1 such member shall be 6 years, 
and the term of the other such member 
shall be 7 years. 

(iii) The term of the member appointed 
in 1987 shall be 7 years. 

„B) Within 60 days after the date re- 
ferred to in subparagraph (A), the Comp- 
troller General shall determine— 

“(i) with respect to the members under 
subparagraph (AXi), which will have a term 
of 5 years and which will have a term of 6 
years; and 

(ii) with respect to the members under 
subparagraph (A)(ii), which will have a 
term of 6 years and which will have a term 
of 7 years. 

(C) A term established for a member 
under this paragraph shall be measured— 

“(i) from the date on which the member 
was originally appointed; or 

(ii) in the case of a member serving for 
the unexpired portion of a term, from the 
appointment date of the individual who was 
originally appointed to serve for such 
term.“ 

SEC. 102. PAY RATES. 

(a) GENERAL COUNSEL.—The second sen- 
tence of section 752(b)(2) is amended to 
read as follows: “The rate of basic pay of 
the General Counsel may be not more than 
the maximum rate of basic pay payable for 
grade GS-16 of the General Schedule.”. 

(b) Mempers.—The first sentence of sec- 
tion 751(e) is amended to read as follows: 
“While carrying out a member's duties (in- 
cluding travel), a member who is not an offi- 
cer or employee of the United States Gov- 
ernment is entitled to basic pay at a rate 
equal to the daily rate of basic pay payable 
for grade GS-18 of the General Schedule.”. 


SEC. 103. JUDICIAL REVIEW. 

(a) JURISDICTION or Courts.—Section 755 
is amended by striking “District of Colum- 
bia Circuit or by the court of appeals of the 
United States for the circuit in which the 
petitioner resides.” and inserting “Federal 
Circuit.“ 

(b) ATTORNEY'S FEES IN DISCRIMINATION 
Casres.—Section 755 as amended by subsec- 
tion (a), is further amended— 

(1) by inserting ‘(a)’ immediately before 
the beginning of the first sentence; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following: 
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„b) If an officer, employee, or applicant 
for employment is the prevailing party in a 
proceeding under this section, and the deci- 
sion is based on a finding of discrimination 
prohibited under section 732(f) of this title, 
attorney’s fees may be allowed by the court 
in accordance with the standards prescribed 
under section 706(k) of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964.”. 

(c) APPLICABILITY.—Nothing in any of the 
amendments made by this section shall 
apply with respect to an appeal pending on 
the date of the enactment of this Act. 


TITLE II—RETIREMENT AND ANNUITIES 


SEC. 201. ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS FOR RE- 
TIREMENT. 

Section 703(e)(1) is amended by striking 
“retires on becoming 70 years of age.” and 
inserting “may retire after becoming 70 
years of age and completing 10 years of 
service as Comptroller General or Deputy 
Comptroller General (as the case may be).”. 
SEC. 202. DEFINITIONS. 

(a) DEPENDENT CHILD.—Section 77101) is 
amended by striking “or” at the end of sub- 
paragraph (A), by striking the period at the 
end of subparagraph (B) and inserting ‘'; 
or“, and by adding after subparagraph (B) 
the following: 

(O) between 18 and 22 years of age and is 
a student regularly pursuing a full-time 
course of study or training in residence in a 
high school, trade school, technical or voca- 
tional institute, junior college, college, uni- 
versity, or comparable recognized education- 
al institution. For the purposes of this sub- 
chapter, a child whose 22nd birthday occurs 
before July 1 or after August 31 of a calen- 
dar year, and while such child is regularly 
pursuing such a course of study or training, 
is deemed to have become 22 years of age on 
the first day of July after that birthday. A 
child who is a student is deemed not to have 
ceased to be a student during an interim 
period between school years if the interim 
period is not more than 5 months and if 
such child shows to the satisfaction of the 
General Counsel of the General Accounting 
Office that such child has a bona fide inten- 
tion of continuing in the same or a different 
school during the school semester (or other 
period into which the school year is divided) 
immediately after the interim period.“ 

(b) Survivine Spouse.—Section 77102) is 
amended— 

(1) in subparagraph (A), by striking 2 
years” and inserting “1 year”; and 

(2) in subparagraph (B), by inserting 
“before age 55” after “remarried”. 

SEC. 203. ANNUITY OF THE COMPTROLLER GEN- 
ERAL. 

Section 772 is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a), by striking “is retired 
for age under section 703(e)(1) of this title 
after serving at least 10 years” and inserting 
“retires under section 703(e)(1) of this 
title”; and 

(2) in subsection (c), by striking subchap- 
ter III of chapter 83 of title 5 remains sub- 
ject to subchapter III” and inserting sub- 
chapter III of chapter 83 or chapter 84 of 
title 5 remains subject to such subchapter 
III or such chapter 84 (as the case may be)”, 


SEC. 204. ELECTION OF SURVIVOR BENEFITS. 

Section 773 is amended— 

(1) in subsection (bi), by inserting “5 
percent of the” before “annuity”; 

(2) in subsection (bX2XC), by striking 
“4.5” and inserting “3”; and 

(3) by adding after subsection (c) the fol- 
lowing: 
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“(d) The reduction in the Comptroller 
General's annuity under subsection (b)(1) 
for the purpose of providing survivor bene- 
fits shall be terminated for each full month 
after the death of the spouse.”. 

SEC. 205. SURVIVOR ANNUITIES. 

Section 774 is amended— 

(1) in subsection (b), by striking “5 years” 
each place it appears and inserting “18 
months”; 

(2) in subsection (c), by amending para- 
graphs (2) and (3) to read as follows: 

“(2) by a spouse and a dependent child, 
the surviving spouse shall receive an imme- 
diate annuity computed under subsection 
(d) of this section and each dependent child 
shall receive an immediate annuity equal to 
the smaller of— 

(A) 10 percent of the average annual pay 
computed under subsection (d)(1) of this 
section; or 

“(B) 20 percent of the average annual pay 
computed under subsection (d)(1) of this 
section, divided by the number of dependent 
children; or 

“(3) only by a dependent child, each de- 
pendent child shall receive an immediate 
annuity equal to the smaller of— 

„A) the annuity a surviving spouse would 
be entitled to receive under clause (2) of this 
subsection, divided by the number of de- 
pendent children; 

„) 20 percent of the average annual pay 
computed under subsection (d)(1) of this 
section; or 

“(C) 40 percent of the average annual pay 
computed under subsection (d)(1) of this 
section, divided by the number of dependent 
children.“; 

(3) in subsection (d)(1), by striking “1.25” 
and inserting “1.5”; and 

(4) in subsection (e), by amending the first 
sentence to read as follows: “A surviving 
spouse’s annuity may not be more than 50 
percent nor less than 25 percent of the aver- 
age annual pay computed under subsection 
(d)(1) of this section.“. 

SEC. 206. PAYMENT OF SURVIVOR BENEFITS. 

Section 776(b) is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1), by inserting before 
age 55” after remarries“; and 

(2) in paragraph (2), by striking “age,” 
and inserting “age (unless the child is then 
a student as described in section 77101000) 
of this title),”. 

SEC. 207. ANNUITY INCREASES. 

Section 777 is amended to read as follows: 

“§ 777. Annuity increases 


(a) An annuity payable under this sub- 
chapter shall be increased at the same time 
that, and by the same percent as the per- 
centage by which, annuities are increased 
under section 8340(b) of title 5. 

“(b) An annuity under section 772 of this 
title may not be more than the basic pay of 
the Comptroller General. A surviving 
spouse’s annuity may be increased under 
this section without regard to any limitation 
set forth in section 774(e) of this title.”. 

SEC. 208. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

The amendments made by this title shall 
be effective after the end of the 60-day 
period beginning on the date of enactment 
of this Act, except that an individual who, 
as of such date of enactment, is receiving an 
annuity under subchapter V of chapter 7 of 
title 31, United States Code, as a retired 
Comptroller General (and the spouse and 
any dependent children of such individual 
who may survive such individual) shall 
remain subject to the provisions of such 
subchapter, as in effect immediately before 
such date, if the retired Comptroller Gener- 
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al makes an election under this section. An 
election under this section shall be ineffec- 
tive unless it is be made in writing and re- 
ceived by the General Counsel of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office before the end of the 
60-day period referred to in the preceding 
sentence. 

TITLE II—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 
SEC. 301. PREVAILING RATE EMPLOYEES. 

Section 5349(a) of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended by inserting “the General 
Accounting Office,” after “the Government 
Printing Office,“. 


SEC. 302, MAXIMUM NUMBER OF POSITIONS PAY- 
ABLE AT GS-18. 


Section 732(c)(4) is amended— 

(1) by striking “119” and inserting ‘‘129”; 
and 

(2) by striking “the highest rate for GS- 
18,” and inserting “the rate of basic pay 
payable for grade GS-18 of the General 
Schedule,”. 


SEC. 303. TECHNICAL AND CONFORMING AMEND- 
MENTS. 


Section 732(c)(3) is amended by striking 
“in section 733(a)(3)(B) of this title,” and in- 
serting “under section 733(a)(3)(b) of this 
title or section 5349(a) of title 5,”. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MONTGOMERY). Is a second demanded? 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
demand a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, a second will be consid- 
ered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentlewoman from Colorado [Mrs. 
ScHROEDER] will be recognized for 20 
minutes and the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. GILMAN] will be recognized 
for 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentle- 
woman from Colorado [Mrs. ScHROE- 
DER]. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 4318, the General 
Accounting Office Personnel Amend- 
ments Act of 1988, makes a few needed 
changes in the personnel system cover- 
ing employees of the General Account- 
ing Office. Most of these changes are 
minor and technical corrections to the 
1980 General Accounting Office Per- 
sonnel Act. 

There are three titles in H.R. 4318. 
The first deals with the Personnel Ap- 
peals Board, which was established in 
1980 by the General Accounting Office 
Personnel Act. The Board hears and 
decides on a broad range of employee 
grievances which, in the executive 
branch, would be heard by agencies 
such as the Merit Systems Protection 
Board and the Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Commission. H.R. 4318 ex- 
pands the universe from which mem- 
bers of the Board may be appointed 
and extends the term of office of 
members of Board from 3 years to 5. It 
also adjusts the maximum rate of pay 
for the general counsel to the Board 
from GS-15 to GS-16. 

The second title amends the retire- 
ment annuities and survivor benefits 
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for the Comptroller General and 
Deputy Comptroller General to keep 
them in line with the benefits provid- 
ed to Federal judges. Briefly stated, 
the bill provides slightly better survi- 
vor annuities but requires a slightly 
larger reduction in the annuity of the 
Comptroller General to pay for them. 
The same improvements were passed 
for Federal judges last Congress. 

The third title corrects a couple of 
references in the law. Also, section 302 
increases the allocation of senior ex- 
ecutives in the General Accounting 
Office from 119 to 129. 

This bill was jointly requested by 
GAO management and the Personnel 
Appeals Board. The Subcommittee on 
Civil Service could find no opposition 
by any employees in GAO to the 
changes. The bill was jointly referred 
to the Committees on Government 
Operations and Post Office and Civil 
Service. I ask unanimous consent that 
a letter from Chairman Brooks to the 
Speaker on this issue be printed in the 
RECORD. 

I urge passage of H.R. 4318. 
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Mr. Speaker, I include a letter from 
Chairman Brooks the Speaker on this 
issue, as follows: 

COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS, 
Washington, DC, May 5, 1988. 
Hon. Jim WRIGHT, 
Speaker, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: It is my understanding 
that the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service has reported the bill, H.R. 4318, a 
bill to improve the administration of the 
personnel systems of the General Account- 
ing Office. This bill was jointly referred to 
the Committees on Post Office and Civil 
Service and Government Operations. 

The matter coming within the jurisdiction 
of the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations is Title Il—Retirement and Annu- 
ities. This provision makes changes in the 
retirement coverage for the Comptroller 
General and Deputy Comptroller General 
and their dependents and survivors. If this 
bill were enacted, retirement and annuity 
benefits for the Comptroller General will be 
patterned along the lines of benefits avail- 
able to judges. In my opinion, this is an ap- 
propriate procedure for dealing with the 
Comptroller General’s retirement program 
since he is appointed for a 15-year term and 
is not eligible for reappointment. 

I have reviewed the bill as reported by the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
and have no objection to its being brought 
before the House for its early consideration, 
notwithstanding that the Committee on 
Government Operations has not yet acted 
upon it. My agreement to the consideration 
of this bill does not constitute a waiver of 
the Committee’s jurisdiction over matters 
pertaining to the General Accounting 
Office. 

This procedure is concurred in by our 
Ranking Minority Member, Mr. Horton. 

Sincerely, 
Jack Brooks, 
Chairman. 
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Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend the chair- 
woman of the Civil Service Subcom- 
mittee, Mrs. SCHROEDER, for develop- 
ing this legislation. H.R. 4318 makes 
long overdue changes in the operation 
of the GAO Personnel Appeal Board, 
in the Comptroller General’s retire- 
ment system, and in other provisions 
of the law relating to GAO personnel. 

Accordingly, Mr. Speaker, the mi- 
nority supports the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no further re- 
quests for time, and I yield back the 
balance of my time. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentlewoman from Colorado [Mrs. 
ScHROEDER] that the House suspend 
the rules and pass the bill, H.R. 4318, 
as amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill, 
as amended, was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTI- 
GATION AND DRUG ENFORCE- 
MENT ADMINISTRATION 

SENIOR EXECUTIVE SERVICE. 


Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to suspend the rules and pass 
the bill (H.R. 4083) to amend title 5, 
United States Code, to authorize the 
establishment of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation and Drug Enforce- 
ment Administration Senior Executive 
Service, and for other purposes; as 
amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 4083 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. AUTHORITY. 

(a) In GeneraL.—Chapter 31 of title 5, 
United States Code, is amended by adding 
at the end the following new subchapter: 
“SUBCHAPTER III- THE FEDERAL 

BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION AND 

DRUG ENFORCEMENT ADMINISTRA- 

TION SENIOR EXECUTIVE SERVICE 
“§ 3151. The Federal Bureau of Investigation and 

Drug Enforcement Administration Senior Exec- 

utive Service 

“(a) The Attorney General may by regula- 
tion establish a personnel system for senior 
personnel within the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation and the Drug Enforcement Ad- 
ministration to be known as the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation and Drug Enforce- 
ment Administration Senior Executive Serv- 
ice (hereinafter in this subchapter referred 
to as the ‘FBI-DEA Senior Executive Serv- 
ice’). The regulations establishing the FBI- 
DEA Senior Executive Service shall— 

“(1) meet the requirements set forth in 
section 3131 for the Senior Executive Serv- 
ice; 

“(2) provide that positions in the FBI- 
DEA Senior Executive Service meet require- 
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ments that are consistent with the provi- 
sions of section 3132(a)(2); 

“(3) provide rates of pay for the FBI-DEA 
Senior Executive Service that are not in 
excess of the maximum rate or less than the 
minimum rate of basic pay established for 
the Senior Executive Service under section 
5382 and that are adjusted at the same time 
and to the same extent as rates of basic pay 
for the Senior Executive Service are adjust- 
ed; 

“(4) provide a performance appraisal 
system for the FBI-DEA Senior Executive 
Service that conforms to the provisions of 
subchapter II of chapter 43; 

“(5) provide for— 

(A removal consistent with section 3592; 

(B) reduction-in-force procedures consist- 
ent with section 3595(a), together with 
measures to ensure that a member of the 
FBI-DEA Senior Executive Service may not 
be removed due to a reduction in force 
unless reasonable efforts to place such 
member in another such position are first 
taken; 

“(C) procedures in accordance with which 
any furlough affecting the FBI-DEA Senior 
Executive Service shall be carried out; and 

D) removal or suspension consistent 
with subsections (a), (b), and (c) of section 
7543 (except that any hearing or appeal to 
which a member of the FBI-DEA Senior Ex- 
ecutive Service is entitled shall be held or 
decided pursuant to procedures established 
by regulations of the Attorney General); 

(6) permit the payment of performance 
awards to members of the FBI-DEA Senior 
Executive Service consistent with the provi- 
sions applicable to performance awards 
under section 5384; and 

(7) provide that members of the FBI- 
DEA Senior Executive Service may be 
granted sabbatical leaves consistent with 
the provisions of section 3396(c). 

(bl) Except as provided in subsection 
(a), the Attorney General may— 

(A) make applicable to the FBI-DEA 
Senior Executive Service any of the provi- 
sions of this title applicable to applicants 
for or members of the Senior Executive 
Service; and 

“(B) appoint, promote, and assign individ- 
uals to positions established within the FBI- 
DEA Senior Executive Service without 
regard to the provisions of this title govern- 
ing appointments and other personnel ac- 
tions in the competitive service. 

“(2)(A) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of this section, an individual may not 
be selected for the FBI-DEA Senior Execu- 
tive Service unless such individual is a 
career employee in the civil service. 

“(B) For the purpose of subparagraph (A), 
‘career employee in the civil service’ shall 
have such meaning as the Attorney Gener- 
al, in consultation with the Director of the 
Office of Personnel Management, by regula- 
tion prescribes. 

“(c) The President, based on the recom- 
mendations of the Attorney General, may 
award ranks to members of the FBI-DEA 
Senior Executive Service in a manner con- 
sistent with the provisions of section 4507. 

„d) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this section, the Attorney General may 
detail or assign any member of the FBI- 
DEA Senior Executive Service to serve in a 
position outside the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation or the Drug Enforcement Ad- 
ministration (as the case may be) in which 
the member’s expertise and experience may 
be of benefit to the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation or the Drug Enforcement Ad- 
ministration (as the case may be) or another 
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Government agency. Any such member 
shall not by reason of such detail or assign- 
ment lose any entitlement or status associ- 
ated with membership in the FBI-DEA 
Senior Executive Service. 

“(e) The Attorney General shall each year 
submit to Congress, at the time the budget 
is submitted by the President to the Con- 
gress for the next fiscal year, a report on 
the FBI-DEA Senior Executive Service. The 
report shall include, in the aggregate and by 
agency— 

(i) the number of FBI-DEA Senior Exec- 
utive Service positions established as of the 
end of the preceding fiscal year; 

“(2) the number of individuals being paid 
at each rate of basic pay for the FBI-DEA 
Senior Executive Service as of the end of 
the preceding fiscal year; 

(3) the number, distribution, and amount 
of awards paid to members of the FBI-DEA 
Senior Executive Service during the preced- 
ing fiscal year; and 

“(4) the number of individuals removed 
from the FBI-DEA Senior Executive Service 
during the preceding fiscal year— 

(A) for less than fully successful per- 
formance; 

“(B) due to a reduction in force; or 

“(C) for any other reason. 


“§ 3152. Limitation on pay 


“Nothing in this subchapter shall be con- 
strued to allow the aggregate amount pay- 
able to a member of the FBI-DEA Senior 
Executive Service under this subchapter 
during any fiscal year to exceed the annual 
rate payable for positions at level I of the 
Executive Schedule in effect at the end of 
such year. This section shall be applied in a 
manner consistent with paragraphs (1) and 
(2) of section 5383(b).”. 

(b) CHAPTER ANALysIS.—The analysis for 
chapter 31 of title 5, United States Code, is 
amended by adding at the end the follow- 
ing: 


“SUBCHAPTER III—THE FEDERAL 
BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION AND 
DRUG ENFORCEMENT ADMINISTRA- 
TION SENIOR EXECUTIVE SERVICE 

“3151. The Federal Bureau of Investigation 

and Drug Enforcement Admin- 
istration Senior Executive 
Service. 
3152. Limitation on pay.“. 
SEC. 2. TECHNICAL AND CONFORMING AMEND- 
MENTS. 

(a) Section 2108(3) of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended in the matter following 
subparagraph (G) by inserting “the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation and Drug Enforce- 
ment Administration Senior Executive Serv- 
ice,” after “the Senior Cryptologic Execu- 
tive Service.“. 

(b) Section 3109(c) of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended by inserting ‘‘or the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation and Drug En- 
forcement Administration Senior Executive 
Service” after “Service”. 

(e) Section 3132(a) of title 5. United States 
Code, is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1)(B), by inserting “the 
Drug Enforcement Administration,” after 
“the Federal Bureau of Investigation,“ and 

(2) in paragraph (2)— 

(A) by adding “or” at the end of clause (i); 

(B) by striking “or” at the end of clause 
di); and 

(C) by striking clause (iii). 

(d) Section 3321(c) of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended by striking “Service.” and 
inserting “Service or the Federal Bureau of 
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Investigation and Drug Enforcement Ad- 
ministration Senior Executive Service.“ 

(e) Section 3501(b) of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended by striking “Service.” and 
inserting “Service or the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation and Drug Enforcement Ad- 
ministration Senior Executive Service.”. 

(f) Section 4301(2E) of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended by striking “Serv- 
ice; and inserting “Service or the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation and Drug Enforce- 
ment Administration Senior Executive Serv- 
Ice:. 

(g) Section 5108(a) of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking “and” at the end of clause 
(i); 

(2) by striking the period at the end of 
clause (ii) and inserting a”; 

(3) by inserting after clause di) the follow- 


ing: 

(iii) the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
and Drug Enforcement Administration 
Senior Executive Service.”; and 

(4) in the last sentence, by striking “GS- 
16, 17, and 18 in the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation.” and inserting “the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation and Drug Enforce- 
ment Administration Senior Executive Serv- 
ice.”. 

(h) Chapter 53 of title 5, United States 
Code, is arnended— 

(1) in section 5311(a), by striking “Service 
positions,” and inserting “Service positions 
and positions in the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation and Drug Enforcement Adminis- 
tration Senior Executive Service.“; 

(2) in section 5311(b)(2), by striking the 

matter after subparagraph (B) and inserting 
the following: 
“but does not include any Senior Executive 
Service position (as defined in section 
3132(a) of this title) or any position in the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation and Drug 
Enforcement Administration Senior Execu- 
tive Service.“: and 

(3) in section 5331(b), by striking “Service 
positions,” and inserting “Service positions 
and positions in the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation and Drug Enforcement Adminis- 
tration Senior Executive Service.“. 

(i) Chapter 55 of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended— 

(1) in section 5541(2)— 

(A) by striking “or” at the end of clause 
(xv); 

(B) by striking the period at the end of 
clause (xvi) and inserting “‘; or”; and 

(C) by adding at the end the following: 

“(xvii) a member of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation and Drug Enforcement Ad- 
ministration Senior Executive Service.“; and 

(2) in section 5595(a)(2)(i), by striking 
“other than a member of the Senior Execu- 
tive Service“ and inserting “, other than a 
member of the Senior Executive Service or 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation and 
Drug Enforcement Administration Senior 
Executive Service,“. 

(j) Section 5723(aX(1) of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended by striking short- 
age,” and all that follows thereafter 
through “of any person” and inserting 
“shortage, (B) of a new appointee to the 
Senior Executive Service or the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation and Drug Enforce- 
ment Administration Senior Executive Serv- 
ice, or (C) of any person“. 

(k) Section 6304(f) of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking “or” at the end of para- 
graph (3); 

(2) by striking the period at the end of 
paragraph (4) and inserting “; or”; and 
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(3) by adding at the end the following: 

“(5) the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
and Drug Enforcement Administration 
Senior Executive Service.“. 

(1) Section 8336(h) of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end the 
following: 

(3) A member of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation and Drug Enforcement Ad- 
ministration Senior Executive Service who 
is removed from such service for less than 
fully successful executive performance after 
completing 25 years of service or after be- 
coming 50 years of age and completing 20 
years of service is entitled to an annuity.”. 

(m) Section 8414(a) of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end the following: 

“(3) A member of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation and Drug Enforcement Ad- 
ministration Senior Executive Service who 
is removed from such service for less than 
fully successful executive performance after 
completing 25 years of service or after be- 
coming 50 years of age and completing 20 
years of service is entitled to an annuity.“. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a 
second demanded? 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. 
demand a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, a second will be consid- 
ered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentlewoman from Colorado [Mrs. 
SCHROEDER] will be recognized for 20 
minutes, and the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. GILMAN] will be recognized 
for 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentle- 
woman from Colorado [Mrs. SCHROE- 
DER]. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 4083, which was 
introduced by my good friend and col- 
league Don Epwarps, establishes a 
Senior Executive Service for the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation [FBI] 
and the Drug Enforcement Adminis- 
tration [DEA]. The bill was requested 
by the administration. 

The Senior Executive Service estab- 
lished by this bill is modeled after the 
Government-wide SES established in 
1978 by the Civil Service Reform Act. 
The purpose of the Government-wide 
SES, as well as the Senior Executive 
Service established under H.R. 4083, is 
to improve the efficiency and effec- 
tiveness of Government management 
by providing agencies managers with 
greater flexibility in utilizing top ex- 
ecutives and by providing better pay 
and benefits for those top executives. 

Since the passage of the Civil Serv- 
ice Reform Act, separate, independent 
Senior Executive Services have been 
created by statute for the General Ac- 
counting Office, the National Security 
Agency, and the Defense Intelligence 
Agency. These agencies, like the FBI 
and DEA, were specifically excluded 
from coverage by the 1978 law because 
of the special nature of their missions. 
H.R. 4083 brings the FBI and DEA in 
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line with these agencies by creating a 
separate Senior Executive Service for 
them. 

The FBI and DEA have had increas- 
ing problems in retaining executives. 
Early retirement or a private sector 
job look better to some individuals 
than an assignment to an expensive 
area like Washington or New York. 
Creating a Senior Executive Service 
for these agencies will not solve the re- 
tention problem, but it will make it 
easier for these agencies to keep top 
employees. The financial advantages 
of being in the SES include unlimited 
accumulation of annual leave, higher 
base pay rates, and performance 
awards. 

H.R. 4083 is the product of biparti- 
san effort. The Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service unanimously 
reported the bill April 27, 1988. It has 
been a 10-year wait for executives at 
the FBI and DEA. I urge adoption of 
H.R. 4083. 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself as much time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. EDWARDS] 
and the gentlewoman from Colorado 
(Mrs. SCHROEDER] for crafting this im- 
portant piece of legislation. 

The Civil Service Reform Act of 
1978 established the Senior Executive 
Service [SES] for top managers in 
most executive agencies, but specifical- 
ly excluded managers in certain agen- 
cies, including the FBI and DEA. 
These agencies were excluded from 
the Governmentwide SES due to the 
special nature of their missions. Since 
that time, separate, independent 
senior executive services have been 
created by statute for the General Ac- 
counting Office, the National Security 
Agency, and the Defense Intelligence 
Agency. The Central Intelligence 
Agency has created its own SES by 
regulation. H.R. 4083 provides a simi- 
lar deserving SES for the FBI and for 
the DEA. 

Accordingly, I urge my colleagues to 
support the bill. 

Mr. RANGEL. Mr. Speaker, | rise in strong 
support of H.R. 4083, Federal Bureau of in- 
vestigation and Drug Enforcement Administra- 
tion Senior Executive Service. | commend the 
diligence of the gentlewoman from Colorado, 
Mrs. SCHROEDER, in bringing this bill before 
us. 

When the Civil Service Reform Act of 1978, 
Public Law 95-454, was passed, which estab- 
lished a Governmentwide Senior Executive 
Service, the FBI and DEA were excluded be- 
cause of security considerations. The purpose 
of H.R. 4083, is to authorize the establishment 
of a separate and independent Senior Execu- 
tive Service [SES] for the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation and the Drug Enforcement Ad- 
ministration, not subject to the control of the 
Office of Personnel Management. The cre- 
ation of a Senior Executive Service for the FBI 
and the DEA is an administration proposal 
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which is supported by the two agencies in- 
volved. H.R. 4083 would provide the DEA with 
comparability in pay and benefits with senior 
managers of other Federal departments and 
agencies. 

Because of the unique nature of the work 
performed by the FBI and the DEA, it is not 
appropriate that all of the traditional rules ap- 
plied to the Senior Executive Service under 
the supervision of the Office of Personnel 
Management apply to the FBI and DEA. There 
is precedent for creation of a separate inde- 
pendent Senior Executive Service for special- 
ized agencies. Since the passage of the Civil 
Service Reform Act, separate independent 
Senior Executive Services have been created 
by statute for the General Accounting Office, 
the National Security Agency, and the De- 
fense Intelligence Agency, and the Central In- 
telligence Agency has established its own 
SES by regulation. 

According to House Report 100-608, which 
accompanies H.R. 4083, “The FBI and DEA 
want their top employees to gain the financial 
advantages of the SES, including unlimited ac- 
cumulation of annual leave, higher base pay 
rates, and performance awards. Erosion of 
pay and increased living costs in many areas 
have made it necessary to provide the higher 
SES benefit levels to retain executive level 
personnel within the FBI and DEA.” 

In recognition of the special need for confi- 
dentiality surrounding the work of the FBI and 
DEA, under H.R. 4083 the Office of Personnel 
Management is not authorized to review the 
performance appraisal system established for 
the FBI-DEA Senior Executive Service. Unlike 
for the Senior Executive Service of most other 
Federal departments and agencies, the 
names of the members of the performance 
review boards for the FBI-DEA Senior Execu- 
tive Service would not have to be published in 
the Federal Register. 

House Report 100-608 states: 

H.R. 4083 provides that the Attorney Gen- 
eral may establish a personnel system for 
senior personnel with the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation and the Drug Enforcement 
Administration to be known as the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation and the Drug En- 
forcement Administration Senior Executive 
Service. The Attorney General is authorized 
to issue regulations for the SES that are 
consistent with the governmentwide Senior 
Executive Service in matters of pay, per- 
formance appraisal, removal, reduction in 
force, payment of performance awards, and 
sabbatical leave. The Attorney General's 
functions include the issuance of regula- 
tions, allocation of SES positions, and rec- 
ommendations of individuals to receive rank 
awards. 

Mr. Speaker, the creation of a FBI-DEA 
SES is in no way intended to provide greater 
integration between the two agencies than 
exists now. Unlike the governmentwide SES, 
which permits a limited number of noncareer 
senior executives, this bill does not permit any 
noncareer senior executives in the FBI-DEA 
senior executive service. Current law allows 
for the accumulation of 240 hours of annual 
leave with some restoration permitted under 
limited conditions. Because of the nature of 
the work done by the FBI and DEA executives 
frequently cannot take the leave they are enti- 
tled to. H.R. 4083 would permit senior execu- 
tives in the DEA and FBI to accumulate 
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annual leave without limit, as can senior ex- 
ecutives of other agencies. 

In brief H.R. 4083 simply provides parity for 
senior executives of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation and Drug Enforcement Administra- 
tion in terms of pay and benefits with senior 
executives of other Federal departments and 
agencies. | urge my colleagues to pass this 
legislation overwhelmingly. 

Mr. Speaker, the minority has no 
further requests for time, and I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentlewoman from Colorado [Mrs. 
ScHROEDER] that the House suspend 
the rules and pass the bill, H.R. 4083, 
as amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill, 
as amended, was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PAY FOR THE DIRECTOR OF 
THE BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 


Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to suspend the rules and pass 
the bill (H.R. 3896) to amend title 5, 
United States Code, to change the po- 
sition of the Director of the Census 
Bureau to level IV from level V in the 
Executive Schedule. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 3896 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
section 5316 of title 5, United States Code, is 
amended by striking the item relating to the 
Director, Bureau of the Census, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

(b) Section 5315 of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end the 
following: 

“Director, Bureau of the Census, Depart- 
ment of Commerce.“ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the rule, a second is not re- 
quired on this motion. 

The gentlewoman from Colorado 
[Mrs. SCHROEDER] will be recognized 
for 20 minutes and the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. GILMAN] will be 
recognized for 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gen- 
tlewoman from Colorado [Mrs. 
ScHROEDER]. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise today in support 
of H.R. 3896, a bill to upgrade the posi- 
tion of the Census Bureau Director 
from executive level V to executive 
level IV. The bill was introduced on 
February 3, 1988, by Representative 
MERVYN DYMALLY, of California, and is 
supported by the administration. The 
bill was ordered reported by voice vote 
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of the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

As we all are aware, the Census 
Bureau provides the statistics which 
enable us to anticipate and plan for 
demographic and economic changes. 
Decennial, economic, and agriculture 
census data collected by the Census 
Bureau is crucial to the development 
and implementation of both public 
and private sector programs. Agencies 
of Government ranging from the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency to Health and 
Human Services, from Housing and 
Urban Development to the National 
Science Foundation, rely on the 
Census Bureau to perform key statisti- 
cal surveys, analyses, and training. 

The current pay level of the Census 
Bureau Director was set in the 1960’s 
and does not reflect the extensive role 
the Bureau now plays in our national 
activities. Although the Census 
Bureau Director is currently a level V 
position, the responsibilities of the Di- 
rector suggest that the position is 
comparable to Commerce Department 
level IV positions. 

H.R. 3896, which is based on a legis- 
lative proposal submitted by the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, corrects this situ- 
ation by raising the pay level of the 
Census Bureau Director to executive 
level IV. The accompanying salary in- 
crease, from $72,500 to $77,500, will be 
absorbed within the Census Bureau's 
budget and will not require an addi- 
tional appropriation. 

This legislation is necessary if we are 
to properly recognize the dedication 
and hard work of the Census Bureau 
Director. The Director must be of the 
highest quality if we are to ensure the 
integrity of statistics used throughout 
the Nation. H.R. 3896 will help to 
maintain the exemplary professional- 
ism which now characterizes the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Census. I 
urge my colleagues to recognize this 
3 and support the passage of H.R. 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself as much time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. DyMaLLy] 
for taking the initiative to introduce 
this bill. 

The Census Bureau has been taking 
on more and more responsibility and 
yet the Director has not been appro- 
priately compensated. 

It has been reported that Federal 
pay and benefits are 25 percent behind 
the private sector. Accordingly, this 
legislation appropriately addresses 
this problem. 
ah urge my colleagues to support the 

Mr. DYMALLY. Mr. Speaker, as the sponsor 
of H.R. 3896, | would like to thank Mr. SIKOR- 
SKI, in his capacity as Chair of the Subcom- 
mittee on Human Resources, for his assist- 
ance in moving this bill so quickly. 
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H.R. 3896 would amend title 5, United 
States Code, to change the position of the Di- 
rector of the Census Bureau to level IV from 
level V in the Executive Schedule. 

The present executive level position of the 
Census Bureau Director, who is appointed by 
the President with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, is not commensurate with the re- 
sponsibilities and authority exercised within 
and on behalf of the Department of Com- 
merce by that official. t was set in the early 
1960's before legislation expanded the activi- 
ties and roles of the Census Bureau. 

The work of the Census Bureau in the 
1980's includes the decennial census—the 
largest peacetime activity of the Federal Gov- 
ernment—and the agricultural and economic 
censuses. Data collected from these cen- 
suses are used in public and private planning, 
including such matters as tax policy and social 
security. Additionally, many Federal agencies 
rely on the Census Bureau for key statistical 
surveys, analyses, and training. 

The role of the Bureau, however, is not re- 
flected in the level now accorded the position 
of its Director. A comparative analysis of func- 
tions and responsibilities at the various levels 
of the Executive Schedule found in the De- 
partment of Commerce and its level IV posi- 
tions suggests that the Census Bureau Direc- 
tor's responsibilities are comparable to those 
of other Commerce Department level IV posi- 
tions. 

Mr. Speaker, for these reasons | urge that 
the position of Director, Bureau of the Census, 
should be raised from a level V to a level IV 
of the Executive Schedule. 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, the mi- 
nority has no requests for time, and I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, I 
have no requests for time, and I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentlewoman from Colorado [Mrs. 
ScHROEDER] that the House suspend 
the rules and pass the bill, H.R. 3896. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill 
was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENE TAYLOR POST OFFICE 
BUILDING 


Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to suspend the rules and pass 
the bill (H.R. 3987) to designate the 
U.S. Post Office Building located at 
500 West Chestnut Expressway in 
Springfield, MO, as the “Gene Taylor 
Post Office Building.” 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 3987 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, the 
United States Post Office Building located 
at 500 West Chestnut Expressway in Spring- 
field, Missouri, is hereby designated as the 
“Gene Taylor Post Office Building”. Any 
reference to such building in a law, rule, 
map, document, record, or other paper of 
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the United States shall be considered to be a 
reference to the “Gene Taylor Post Office 
Building”. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the rule, a second is not re- 
quired on this motion. 

The gentlewoman from Colorado 
(Mrs. SCHROEDER] will be recognized 
for 20 minutes and the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. GILMan] will be 
recognized for 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentle- 
wee from Colorado [Mrs. ScHROE- 
DER], 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my privilege to 
speak on behalf of H.R. 3987, the 
Gene Taylor Post Office bill. My good 
friend from Missouri has represented 
his Ozark constituency for the last 16 
years; and although we may have been 
on the opposite side of the fence on 
different issues, partisan rancor has 
never been a part of GENE's political 
demeanor. 

GENE presently serves as the ranking 
minority member on the Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee. It is a 
tribute to his legislative skills that all 
members of the committee and mem- 
bers from his home State of Missouri 
have cosponsored the legislation 
before us. 

GENE, as ranking minority member 
of the Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee, has played a pivotal role 
in crafting and developing legislation 
improving the working conditions and 
benefits on the Nation’s postal and 
Federal work forces. It was GENE's in- 
genuity and creativity which led to the 
bipartisan support in passage of the 
Federal Employees’ Retirement 
System and the Hatch Act reform bill. 
In overseeing the operations of the 
Postal Service, GENE has been a 
staunch defender of the integrity of 
the postal system. 

I believe I speak for all my col- 
leagues in expressing my admiration 
for Congressman TAYLOR and best 
wishes for a happy and fulfilling 
future. But I don’t call his departure 
from the Congress a retirement. 

He will have his hands full running 
his farm back in his hometown of Sar- 
coxie, MO. I wish him nothing but the 
best of luck. 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself as much time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr Speaker, H.R. 3987 designates a 
postal facility in Springfield, MO, as 
the “Gene Taylor Post Office Build- 
ing.” It is designated to honor a re- 
spected colleague and valued friend, 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
TAYLOR] who is retiring from this body 
after 16 years of distinguished service. 

As the ranking minority member of 
the Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee, GENE TAYLOR has given real 
meaning to the term “bipartisanship” 
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in the development of meaningful leg- 
islation, Congressman TAYLOR, along 
with another of our colleagues, Mr. 
WILLIAM Cray, were the key players in 
putting together the Missouri compro- 
mise, circa 1987, better known as 
Hatch Act reform. Because of their 
herculean efforts, the measure won 
approval in this body with more than 
300 affirmative votes. Mr. TAYLOR also 
played an important role in crafting 
legislation creating a new Federal Em- 
ployees’ Retirement System Act of 
1986. 

I think it is worth noting that all of 
the members of the Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee are cospon- 
sors of this bill as are all of the mem- 
bers of Congressman TayLor’s home- 
state Missouri delegation. 

The facility in Springfield which the 
committee has chosen to bear Con- 
gressman TAYLOR’s name, features ad- 
vanced technological mechanisms for 
processing mail. It is appropriate that 
such a facility be associated with a 
man who always was in a lead role on 
meaningful legislation. 

Mr. CLAY. Mr. Speaker, | rise in support of 
H.R. 3987, to designate a U.S. Post Office 
Building in Springfield, MO, as the Gene 
Taylor Post Office Building. 

GENE TAYLOR has served as a distinguished 
Member of Congress for 16 years. As a fellow 
member of the Missouri delegation and the 
ranking minority member of the Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee, it has been a 
pleasure working with GENE. Upon his retire- 
ment from Congress at the end of this ses- 
sion, | know he will be missed in the Halls of 
this hallowed institution. 

Through GENE TAYLOR’s diligence and hard 
work last year we were able to forge ahead 
with H.R. 3400, legislation to reform the anti- 
quated Hatch Act. he certainly demonstrated 
his legislative skills in leading the effort on the 
minority side to make this bill a truly bipartisan 
one. The overwhelming House vote on H.R. 
3400 of 305 to 112 is a tribute to GEN s hard 
work and dedication. 

| consider myself privileged to have served 
with GENE TAYLOR in the House and on the 
committee. Enactment of H.R. 3987 will be an 
enduring tribute for the service he has per- 
formed to his district, his State, and his 
Nation. 

| urge support for H.R. 3987. 

Mr. FORD of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, | rise 
to support H.R. 3987, which designates the 
post office building located at 500 West 
Chestnut Expressway in Springfield, MO, as 
the “Gene Taylor Post Office Building.” 

If anybody deserves to have his name on a 
post office, it is our colleague GENE TAYLOR, 
who has been a valued and diligent member 
of the Post Office and Civil Service Commit- 
tee, which | have the honor of chairing. 

Every single member of that committee, 
from both sides of the aisle, is a cosponsor of 
this bill, poignantly attesting to the high 
esteem in which GENE is held by his col- 
leagues. 

Over the years he has worked assiduously 
to protect both the Postal Service and postal 
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employees. And | want to say that he is going 
to be greatly missed on the committee. 

As he returns to private life in Missouri, | be- 
lieve it is altogether fitting that we honor GENE 
for a job superbly done. 

No one in Congress has had a more abiding 
commitment to the independence and integrity 
of the Postal Service. With Gene these twin 
virtues have been akin to religion. And he bat- 
tled fiercely over the years to protect them. 

Without GENe’s contributions and political 
skills, we could not have passed and had 
signed into law the new Federal Employee 
Retirement System, which has become a 
model among retirement plans. 

Mr. Speaker, my personal political persua- 
sions are well known’ to this body. And | am 
certain that my colleagues understand that 
when | heap praise on a Member from the 
other party, he is well deserving of the acco- 
lade. 

For GENE TAYLOR | have very special warm 
feelings. | know our associates in this body 
feel the same way. And this is one of the best 
ways | know to honor him and his efforts. 

Mr. BUECHNER. Mr. Speaker, with one res- 
ervation, | express my full and faithful support 
for the dedication of the Gene Taylor Post 
Office Building. On the glorious, but saddening 
event of the retirement of GENE TAYLOR, my 
fine Missouri Republican colleague and notori- 
ous down-home storyteller, we should rededi- 
cate it “The Gene Taylor Storytellin’, Hun- 
kerin’ Down, Whittlin’, Spittin', Legend of the 
Ozark Post Office Building.” 

Woe unbeknownst to the man, woman, or 
child who has not shared in the legacy of the 
Gene Taylor storytelling routine, for no matter 
where you're sitting when GENE gets going, it 
feels like you're in front of a crackling camp- 
fire or gliding slowly along on a Mississippi riv- 
erboat. | would like to retell one of them, but 
they're so long that with my commitment to 
fiscal responsibility, | wouldn't want to require 
the Government Printing Office to spend the 
extra money on more pages in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. You'll just have to take my 
word for it. 

GENE is also well-known for his common- 
sense quips. Once, when GENE was asked 
why he had voted against a bill officially con- 
verting the United States to the metric system, 
he said "they're trying to change the length of 
an inch.” Better yet, in this age of congres- 
sional micromanagement, we should all re- 
member the eternal ring of GENE’S maxim 
along the lines of “Congressmen are like 
cockroaches: it ain't what they eat; it's what 
they mess up.” 

With the well-earned retirement of GENE 
TAYLOR, this body loses not only a wealth of 
lore, but a wealth of inspiration. Through it all, 
GENE has provided the best combination of 
serious commitment with an elbow nudge and 
a grin that reminds us of our place in the uni- 
verse of governance. In future sessions, we 
must try to remember his presence and dedi- 
cate ourselves to following in his modest, yet 
accomplished steps. 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no further requests for time, and I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield back the balance of my time. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentlewoman from Colorado (Mrs. 
ScHROEDER] that the House suspend 
the rules and pass the bill, H.R. 3987. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill 
was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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JOHN DENT POST OFFICE 
BUILDING 


Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to suspend the rules and pass 
the bill (H.R. 4433) to designate the 
U.S. Post Office Building in Jeannette, 
PA, as the “John Dent Post Office 
Building.” 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 4433 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
United State Post Office Building in Jen- 
nette, Pennsylvania, is designated as the 
“John Dent Post Office Building“. Any ref- 
erence in a law, map, regulation, document, 
record, or other papers of the United States 
to that building shall be deemed to be a ref- 
or to the “John Dent Post Office Build- 

E 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MONTGOMERY). Pursuant to the rule, a 
second is not required on this motion. 

The gentlewoman from Colorado 
[Mrs. SCHROEDER] will be recognized 
for 20 minutes and the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. GiLMax] will be 
recognized for 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentle- 
woman from Colorado (Mrs. ScHROE- 
DER]. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 4433 would desig- 
nate the U.S. Post Office Building in 
Jeannette, PA, as the “John Dent Post 
Office Building.“ 

John Dent was a distinguished 
Member of Congress for 20 years 
(1958-78). He is a native of the town of 
Jeannettee, within the then-2lst Con- 
gressional District of Pennsylvania, 
which he represented in the House. 
When he retired, he was second rank- 
ing member of the House Education 
and Labor Committee and chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Labor Stand- 
ards. 

Among the landmark bills he spon- 
sored and shepherded through to en- 
actment were the Employee Retire- 
ment Income Security Act of 1972, the 
Coal Mine Health and Safety Act of 
1969, and the Black Lung Act. Prior to 
his service in the House, John Dent 
was a distinguished member of the 
Pennsylvania State Legislature. In 
total, John Dent devoted 43 years of 
his life to public service representing 
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the people of Pennsylvania and the 
Nation. 

Enactment of H.R. 4433 will be a fit- 
ting tribute to John Dent’s life service 
to his community, his State, and his 
country. Mr. Speaker, the House 
passed a similar bill during the 98th 
Congress, but the other body failed to 
act on it. 

I urge support for H.R. 4433. 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a privilege to rise 
in support of H.R. 4433 which desig- 
nates the U.S. Post Office Building in 
Jeannette, PA, as the “John Dent Post 
Office Building.” It is a well-deserved 
tribute to a former colleague who was 
a valuable and respected member of 
this body for 20 years. 

John Dent first was elected in 1958, 
and he was reelected at successive con- 
gressional elections until his retire- 
ment in 1978. His long, distinguished 
career was highlighted by his chair- 
manship of a labor subcommittee of 
the House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee where friend and foe acknowl- 
edged his expertise on labor legisla- 
tion. It was John Dent who estab- 
lished the legislative guidelines for 
black lung legislation. 

This bill was reported without dis- 
sent on, April 27, by the Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee. I am 
pleased to recommend this worthwhile 
legislation for your approval. 

Mr. CLAY. Mr. Speaker, | rise in support of 
H.R. 4433 to designate the U.S. Post Office 
Building in Jeannette, PA, as the "John Dent 
Post Office Building.” 

John Dent was a distinguished Member of 
Congress for 20 years, 1958-78. He is a 
native of the town of Jeannette within the 
then-21st Congressional District of Pennsylva- 
nia, which he represented in the House. When 
he retired, he was second ranking member of 
the House Education and Labor Committee 
and chairman of the Subcommittee on Labor 
Standards. 

Among the landmark bills he sponsored and 
shepherded through to enactment were the 
Employee Retirement Income Security Act of 
1972, the Coal Mine Health and Safety Act of 
1969, and the Black Lung Act. Prior to his 
service in the House, John Dent was a distin- 
guished member of the Pennsylvania State 
Legislature. In total, John Dent devoted 43 
years of his life to public service representing 
the people of Pennsylvania and the Nation. 

| was privileged to serve with John Dent in 
the House and on the Education and Labor 
Committee for many years. Enactment of H.R. 
4433 will be a fitting tribute to his life of serv- 
ice to his community, his State, and his coun- 
try. 

urge support for H.R. 4433. 

Mr. FORD of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
great pleasure to speak in support of H.R. 
4433, a bill to designate the U.S. Post Office 
Building in Jeannette, PA, as the John Dent 
Post Office Building. This legislation is a fitting 
tribute to a great legislator and a remarkable 
human being. 
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John Dent was a representative of the “‘little 
people,” the average working man and 
woman in America. 

When John retired from the Congress in 
1978, because of ill health, his absence was 
felt immediately. He was preparing to take to 
the House floor legislation to lift low-wage 
workers out of their financial morass. The 
1977 law which provided increases in the Fed- 
eral minimum wage was John Dent's appropri- 
ate farewell to public service in behalf of 
American workers. 

John was a leader in the fight for progres- 
sive labor legislation. Another landmark law is 
the Employee Retirement Income Security 
Act—ERISA. It was his usual concern that 
American workers not be denied the fruits of 
their labor, that led John to develop the legis- 
lation. It was his leadership, political acumen, 
and legislative skills that achieved passage of 
the law that guarantees that workers who are 
covered by private pension plans will receive 
their pensions when they retire. 

A review of significant workers protection 
laws of the last two decades invariably leads 
to the contributions made by John Dent. From 
construction workers to miners, from water- 
front to the factory. If there was legislation to 
improve the wages and working conditions of 
American labor, John Dent was involved in 
shaping the law. 

However, it was John's greatest quest 
which eluded him. He conducted an almost 
one-man crusade for a fair trade policy. Head- 
ing a special Subcommittee on the Impact of 
Imports, John documented the manner in 
which foreign producers, with the backing of 
their governments, placed American produc- 
ers at a competitive disadvantage, and dis- 
placed thousands of American workers. Unfor- 
tunately, many of John's expressed concerns 
about the harm to the American economy 
caused by misguided trade policies have 
come to fruition. 

| do not want to give the impression that 
John Dent was a one-dimensional man. Far 
from it. In his early career on the Education 
and Labor Committee, John headed an edu- 
cation subcommittee which produced such im- 
portant laws as Federal assistance for librar- 
ies and education of needy children, and fi- 
nancial assistance to federally impacted 
school districts. 

John's commitment to the American work- 
ing class has its roots in the place he called 
home. Jeannette is an industrial town in west- 
ern Pennsylvania, populated mainly by the 
kinds of working people John fought so hard 
for. It is fitting that his name will be enshrined 
on the U.S. Post Office Building in the town 
he represented so well in the State legislature 
and in the U.S. Congress. 

John Dent's achievements are legion, but 
he will also be remembered for his innate 
abilities. He had geat common sense, and an 
uncommon ability to cut through the rhetoric 
and get to the central point of any discussion. 
He was not college educated, yet he could in- 
terpret legislation as well as any attorney. He 
was also a master politician. It was these 
inborn skills that John used so well, and which 
enabled him to accomplish so much that was 
good. He was a warm person with a great 
sense of fairness, and a deep concern for 


people. 
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| wholeheartedly support this legislation to 
honor and remember a very special person. 

Mr. MURTHA. Mr. Speaker, | take particular 
pride in speaking in support of this bill, be- 
cause | had the chance to work with and be 
friends with John Dent, and to know first-hand 
what an extraordinary human being he was. 

| am also proud because | am listed as 
chief sponsor of this bill. | say listed, because 
| am actually only offering it on behalf of the 
residents of Westmoreland County who John 
Dent represented so excellently for 40 years 
in Government, and on behalf of the literally 
millions of Americans who today are living 
better, fuller lives because of the legislation 
developed, authorized, and guided into law by 
John Dent. These individuals are the true 
chief sponsors of this bill. 

In a recent news article, Jeannette mayor, 
Jeffry Pavetti, made the following observations 
about this bill: 

I think it’s absolutely appropriate. Dent 
began his political career in Jeannette, and 
throughout his career he stood for us—the 
average working people. 

He has a legacy which needs to be remem- 
bered, and I think the people of Jeannette 
would be proud to rename their post office 
commemorating Dent. I think it’s the least 
that can be done to honor him. 

John Dent served in the highest traditions 
of the U.S. House of Representatives. He was 
a man of his word. He was a man of vision. 
He was a man of leadership. He was a man of 
compassion. 

But for all the good work John Dent did 
within this body, his true focus was always 
outside, on the people of this country, and on 
the people he represented in Pennsylvania's 
Westmoreland County. And that remained his 
greatest vision. Today, it remains as his great- 
est legacy. 

It is fitting that we take a building in the 
center of the area that was his focus and 
name it in his honor. | urge full support for this 
bill to name the Jeannette Post Office after 
Congressman John Dent. 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, the mi- 
nority has no further requests for 
time, and I yield back the balance of 
my time. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, I 
have no further requests for time, and 
I yield back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question in on the motion offered by 
the gentlewoman from Colorado [Mrs. 
ScHROEDER] that the House suspend 
the rules and pass the bill, H.R. 4433. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill 
was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


JOHN O. HOLLY BUILDING OF 
THE U.S. POSTAL SERVICE 


Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to suspend the rules and pass 
the bill (H.R. 4448) to designate the 
Cleveland, OH, general mail facility 
and main office in Cleveland, OH, as 
the John O. Holly Building of the 
United States Postal Service.” 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
H.R. 4448 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
building located at 2400 Orange Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio, known as the Cleveland, 
Ohio General Mail Facility and Main Office 
is designated as the “John O. Holly Building 
of the United States Postal Service”. Any 
reference in a law, map, regulation, docu- 
ment, record, or other paper of the United 
States to that building shall be deemed to 
be a reference to the John O. Holly Build- 
ing of the United States Postal Service. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the rule, a second is not re- 
quired on this motion. 

The gentlewoman from Colorado 
[Mrs. SCHROEDER] will be recognized 
for 20 minutes and the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. GILMAN] will be 
recognized for 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentle- 
woman from Colorado [Mrs. SCHROE- 
DER]. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to urge 
my colleagues to support H.R. 4448, a 
bill to designate the Cleveland OH, 
general mail facility as the “John O. 
Holly Building of the United States 
Postal Service.” This bill was intro- 
duced by my colleague from Ohio [Mr. 
STOKES]. In a letter to each of us earli- 
er this year he summarized the accom- 
plishments of the late Mr. Holly as fol- 
lows: 

During his lifetime, 1903-74, the late John 
Oliver Holly distinguished himself as both a 
champion and pioneer in the realm of civil 
rights and equal employment opportunity. 
At a time when most of the civil rights lead- 
ers of the sixties were only children, Mr. 
John O. Holly was organizing the future 
Outlook League, one of the most successful 
“grass roots“ local organizations for tearing 
down racial barriers to employment oppor- 
tunities in the Nation. He was a pioneer in 
the use of peaceful demonstrations to 
achieve social justice. 

The unyielding efforts of John O. Holly 
resulted in major accomplishments in the 
field of social and human rights including 
the first hiring of Blacks in major food 
chains, department stores, and leading cor- 
porations throughout the Cleveland area. 

Through the use of innovative methods, 
he succeeded in moving foward an agenda of 
social and economic equality that would 
serve as a guide for the generations of civil 
rights leaders who were to follow him. 

By any standard, John O. Holly is a great 
American, His dedication to employment 
access and equity must not be allowed to go 
unrecognized. The designation of Cleve- 
land’s main post office building in honor of 
Mr. John O. Holly’s steadfast commitment 
to social and human equality is a deserving 
tribute to a man who dedicated his entire 
life to creating employment opportunities 
for the less fortunate in our society. 


Again, I urge my colleagues to sup- 
port H.R. 4448. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 
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Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 4448 is a bill to 
rename the main postal facility in 
Cleveland, OH, the “John O. Holly 
Postal Facility.” It is a bill worthy of 
our wholehearted support and I com- 
mend the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
STOKES] for bringing this legislation to 
the House floor. 

This legislation embodies much 
more than a simple name change. In 
my view, it is legislation of deep sig- 
nificance since it pays tribute to John 
Oliver Holly’s lifelong commitment to 
social and human equality. He was a 
pioneer in the practice of peaceful 
demonstrations in the pursuit of social 
justice. 

His innovative methods in the field 
of social and human rights served as a 
broad and meaningful roadmap for 
the generations of civil rights leaders 
who were to follow him. 

H.R. 4448 is a tribute to a great 
American who always was in the fore- 
front of the fight to advance and 
create opportunities for the less fortu- 
nate in society. 

It is my pleasure to recommend H.R. 
4448 for your approval. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no further re- 
quests for time, and I yield back the 
balance of my time. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the distinguished gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Stokes], the author of the 
bill. 

Mr. STOKES. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 4448, to rename the 
U.S. postal building located at 2400 
Orange Avenue in Cleveland, OH, as 
the “John O. Holly Building of the 
United States Post Office.” 

Mr. Speaker, it was with great pride 
that I introduced this legislation, in 
tribute to and in recognition of one of 
the greatest citizens of Cleveland, 
OH—John Oliver Holly. During his 
lifetime, John Oliver Holly distin- 
guished himself as both a champion 
and a pioneer in the realm of civil 
rights and equal employment opportu- 
nity. 

John O. Holly was the founder and 
organizer of the Future Outlook 
League, the most successful grassroots 
organization in Cleveland history for 
tearing down racial barriers to employ- 
ment opportunities. He was a pioneer 
in the use of peaceful demonstrations 
to achieve social justice. 

The unyielding efforts of John O. 
Holly resulted in the first hiring of 
blacks in major food chains, depart- 
ment stores, and leading corporations 
throughout the Cleveland area. 
Through the use of innovative meth- 
ods, he succeeded in moving forward 
an agenda of social and economic 
equality that would serve as a guide 
for the generations of civil rights lead- 
ers who were to follow him. 
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In 1954, John O. Holly made a bid 
for the Democratic nomination for 
Congress to represent the 21st District 
of Ohio. I am proud to serve the dis- 
trict he sought to represent, and like 
many other black leaders in the Cleve- 
land community and throughout our 
Nation, I have benefited from the 
causes this great man championed. 
John O. Holly’s leadership, commit- 
ment, and his cognizance of political 
and economic realities, was utilized to 
the benefit of all Clevelanders but par- 
ticularly for blacks who were shut out 
of the economic and political system. 

Mr. Speaker, by any standard, John 
O. Holly was a great American. The 
designation of Cleveland’s main post 
office building in recognition of his 
commitment to social and human 
equality is a deserving and lasting trib- 
ute to a man who dedicated his entire 
life to helping the less fortunate in 
our society. 

Mr. CLAY. Mr. Speaker, | rise in support of 
H.R. 4448, to designate the Cleveland, OH, 
General Mail Facility and Main Office as the 
“John O. Holly Building of the United States 
Postal Service.” The bill is sponsored by my 
colleague, Congressman Louis STOKES of 
Cleveland. 

The purpose of H.R. 4448 is to pay tribute 
to an heroic and unique American, John O. 
Holly. During his lifetime, 1903-74, the late 
John Oliver Holly distinguished himself as 
both a champion and pioneer in the realm of 
civil rights and equal employment opportunity. 
At a time when most of the civil rights leaders 
of the sixties were only children, Mr. John O. 
Holly was organizing the Future Outlook 
League, one of the most successful grass- 
roots local organizations for tearing down 
racial barriers to employment opportunities in 
the Nation. He was a pioneer in the use of 
peaceful demonstrations to achieve social jus- 
tice. In his determination to improve employ- 
ment opportunities for blacks, Mr. Holly often 
placed his personal safety in jeopardy. 

The unyielding efforts of John O. Holly re- 
sulted in major accomplishments in the field of 
social and human rights including the first 
hiring of blacks in major food chains, depart- 
ment stores, and leading corporations 
throughout the Cleveland area. The many ac- 
complishments and attributes that have come 
to characterize John O. Holly are both note- 
worthy and remarkable. Through the use of in- 
novative methods, he succeeded in moving 
forward an agenda of social and economic 
equality that would serve as a guide for the 
generations of civil rights leaders who were to 
follow him. 

John O. Holly was one of my heroes and 
renaming the post office building in his honor 
would be an appropriate manner of memorial- 
izing his enduring contributions to Cleveland 
and the Nation. | urge my colleagues to sup- 
port H.R. 4448. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER, Mr. Speaker, I 
have no further requests for time, and 
I yield back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentlewoman from Colorado [Mrs. 
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ScHROEDER] that the House suspend 
the rules and pass the bill, H.R. 4448. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill 
was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have 5 legislative days in 
which to revise and extend their re- 
marks and include extraneous matter 
on H.R. 4318, H.R. 4083, H.R. 3896, 
H.R, 3987, H.R. 4433, and H.R. 4448, 
the bills just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentlewoman from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 


SEVENTH REPORT ON STATE OF 
SMALL BUSINESS—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MONTGOMERY) laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States; which was 
read and, together with the accompa- 
nying papers, without objection, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Small 
Business: 

(For message, see Proceedings of the 


Senate of today, Monday, May 9, 
1988.) 
COMMEMORATE SIGNIFICANT 


NATIONAL EVENTS WITH COM- 
MEMORATIVE COINS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. ANNUNZIO] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, numismatics, 
the study or collection of coins, tokens, or 
paper money, has long been of interest and 
importance to me. | agree with many who 
maintain that coinage serves as a reflection of 
our history and progress. | do not, however, 
believe that a change in the design on our 
coinage is a pressing national concern. 

We have had commemorative coin pro- 
grams since 1982 which have evolved into an 
impressive collection of historical representa- 
tions honoring people and events which have 
helped to make this country strong and 
unique. These programs have become quite 
popular and profitable. Commemorative coins 
honoring the 250th anniversary of the birth of 
George Washington, the Centennial of the 
Statue of Liberty, the 1984 and 1988 Olym- 
pics, and the Bicentennial of the Constitution 
have been produced. Judging by the populari- 
ty of these coins, these programs are an ap- 
propriate way to symbolize American culture 
and to commemorate that which has made 
our country a world power and a living exam- 
ple of democratic principles. 
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Those in favor of design changes might well 
consider the substantial advantage of flexibil- 
ity in commemorative coinage over changing 
designs on circulating coins. New commemo- 
ratives may be produced as events arise 
which merit this honor. Commemorative coins 
should be timely reflections of significant 
events in our history. 

In reaction to the excesses of the 1930’s, 
Congress and the President repeatedly re- 
fused to issue further commemorative coins, 
with none at all issued between 1954 and 
1982. As chairman of the Coinage Subcom- 
mittee, | feel a deep sense of responsibility to 
ensure that the Nation does not again begin 
to slip down the road toward a proliferation of 
commemorative issues, resulting in a termina- 
tion of all commemorative coins. For this 
reason, | generally oppose the issuing of more 
than one commemorative coin per year. Since 
the resumption of commemorative coinage in 
1982, this honor has been bestowed on a rel- 
atively small number of significant events 
which are of the greatest importance to the 
Nation. As these events arise, Congress may 
authorize these coins if it feels that public 
sentiment is strong enough to ensure the sale 
of the coins. 

Though such occasions are certainly worthy 
of the special attention that appearances on 
coins provides, it would be illogical to repre- 
sent these events on circulating currency as 
the design would have to change once the 
anniversary passed. These important events 
should be honorably commemorated through 
our existing program rather than through the 
more costly and confusing notion of continual- 
ly changing circulating coins. It would certainly 
be redundant to honor these milestone on cir- 
culating as well as commemorative coins, as 
pending legislation proposes with the Bicen- 
tennial of the Constitution. 

Continuity is important for circulating coin- 
age. Our coins must be recognizable around 
the world. The Lincoln penny and the Kenne- 
dy half dollar are known worldwide as symbols 
of our heritage. Why change such established, 
respected symbols on a whim? Congress has 
made, and continues to make, valuable contri- 
butions to numismatics through successful 
commemorative coin programs. There is no 
need to change designs on our circulating 
coins. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to address the House, following the 
legislative program and any special 
orders heretofore entered, was granted 
to: 
(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. NreLtson) to revise and 
extend his remarks and include extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr. WELDON, for 5 minutes, on May 
10. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mrs. SCHROEDER) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr. Annuwnzio, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Ray, for 5 minutes, on May 10. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to revise and extend remarks was 
granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Nretson of Utah) and to 
include extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Crane in two instances. 

Mr. Kemp. 

Mr. RITTER in three instances. 

Mr. McEwen. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mrs. SCHROEDER) and to in- 
clude extraneous matter:) 

Mr. ANDERSON in 10 instances. 

Mr. GoNzalLEz in 10 instances. 

Mr. Brown of California in 10 in- 
stances. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO in six instances. 

Mr. Jones of Tennessee in 10 in- 
stances. 

Mrs. BOXER. 

Mr. GRANT. 

Mr. Gray of Pennsylvania. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his sig- 
nature to enrolled bills and joint reso- 
lutions of the Senate of the following 
titles: 

S. 393. An act for the relief of Emilie 
Santos; 

S. 999. An act to amend title 38, United 
States Code, and the Veterans’ Job Training 
Act to improve veterans’ employment, coun- 
seling, and job-training services and pro- 
grams, and for other purposes; 

S.J. Res. 212. Joint resolution to designate 
the period commencing May 8, 1988, and 
ending on May 14, 1988, as “National Tuber- 
ous Sclerosis Awareness Week”; and 

S.J. Res. 240. Joint resolution to designate 
the period commencing on May 16, 1988, 
and ending on May 22, 1988, as “National 
Safe Kids Week.” 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 12 o’clock and 42 minutes 
p.m.), the House adjourned until to- 
morrow, Tuesday, May 10, 1988, at 12 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker's table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


3567. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of Agriculture, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to improve the Community 
Credit Corporation’s export programs; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

3568. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Army (Installations and Logis- 
tics), transmitting notification of the deci- 
sion to convert to contractor performance 
the Directorate of Engineering and Housing 
at Fort Carson, CO, pursuant to 10 U.S.C. 
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_ note; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ces. 

3569. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting notification of the pro- 
posed transfer of the obsolete submarine ex- 
Growler (ex-SSG-577) to the Intrepid Sea- 
Air-Space Museum, New York, NY, pursu- 
ant to 10 U.S.C. 730800); to the Committee 
on Armed Services, 

3570. A letter from the Secretary of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development, transmitting 
the 1987 annual report for the Depart- 
ment's solar energy and energy conservation 
bank program, pursuant to 12 U.S.C. 
3617(a); to the Committee on Banking, Fi- 
nance and Urban Affairs. 

3571. A letter from the General Counsel, 
Federal Emergency Management Agency, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to terminate the Federal Crime Insurance 
Program; to the Committee on Banking, Fi- 
nance and Urban Affairs. 

3572. A letter from the Acting Director, 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, D.C. Government, transmitting a 
report compiled by the Office of the Inspec- 
tor General entitled, “Audit of the Home 
Purchase Assistance Fund for the Fiscal 
Year Ended September 30, 1987,” pursuant 
to D.C. Code section 45-2205(b); to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

3573. A letter from the Secretary of Edu- 
cation, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to achieve greater accountability in 
Federal student assistance programs, to 
minimize the potential for waste and abuse, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

3574. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary for Health, and Director, National Vac- 
cine Program, Public Health Service, De- 
partment of Health and Human Services, 
transmitting the first report on the imple- 
mentation of the National Vaccine Program 
and activities planned for fiscal year 1988 
that are related to the long-term goals of 
the national vaccine plan, pursuant to 42 
U.S.C. 300aa-4; to the Committee on Energy 
and Commerce. 

3575. A letter from the Chairman, Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, transmitting the annual report of 
activities of the Federal Open Market Com- 
mittee under the Freedom of Information 
Act during calendar year 1987, pursuant to 5 
U.S.C. 552(d); to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

3576. A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Administration), 
transmitting notification of an altered 
record system submitted by the Department 
of the Army, pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 552a(o); 
to the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations. 

3577. A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Administration), 
transmitting notification of a proposed new 
computer matching program between DOD 
and various financial institutions, pursuant 
to 5 U.S.C. 552a(0); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

3578. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Management and Budget, transmitting a 
report on the implementation by the Feder- 
al agencies and State and local governments 
of the Single Audit Act of 1984, for the 
period ending January 30, 1988, pursuant to 
31 U.S.C. 7507(b); to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

3579. A letter from the Acting Assistant 
Attorney General, Office of Legislative Af- 
fairs, transmitting a report on the activities 
of the Bureau of Justice Statistics during 
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fiscal year 1987, pursuant to 42 U.S.C. 3732; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3580. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary, Legislative Affairs, Department of 
State, transmitting the annual reports for 
1987 of the 12 voluntary organizations par- 
ticipating in the reception and placement 
program for the initial resettlement of refu- 
gees, pursuant to 8 U.S.C. 1522 note; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

3581. A letter from the Executive Direc- 
tor, American Chemical Society, transmit- 
ting the annual comprehensive report and 
audit for the year ending December 31, 
1987, pursuant to 36 U.S.C. 1101(2), 1103; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3582. A letter from the Secretary of 
Transportation, transmitting a report of the 
Buhne Point shoreline erosion demonstra- 
tion project which was constructed to dem- 
onstrate state-of-the-art methods for repair- 
ing and protecting highways from shoreline 
erosion, pursuant to Public Law 97-424, sec- 
tion 131(c3) (96 Stat. 2120); to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works and Transportation. 

3583. A letter from the Acting Administra- 
tor, General Services Administration, trans- 
mitting an informational copy of a lease 
prospectus to acquire space in Chicago, IL, 
pursuant to 40 U.S.C. 606(a); to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works and Transportation. 

3584. A letter from the Administrator, 
Veterans’ Administration, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to amend title 
38, United States Code, to repeal provisions 
relating to setting the interest rate on guar- 
anteed or insured housing loans to veterans 
and inspecting manufactured homes pur- 
chased by veterans, to modify the proce- 
dures for the sale of loans by the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. 

3585. A letter from the General Counsel, 
Department of the Treasury, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to authorize 
appropriations for the U.S. Customs Service 
for fiscal year 1989, pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 
1110; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3586. A letter from the Board of Trustees, 
the Federal Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance and Disability Insurance Trust Funds, 
transmitting the 1988 annual report of the 
Board of Trustees of the Federal Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance and the Federal 
Disability Insurance Trust Funds, pursuant 
to 42 U.S.C. 401(c)(2), 1395i(b)(2), 
1395t(b)(2) (H. Doc. No. 100-192); to the 
Committee on Ways and Means and ordered 
to be printed. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 

Mr. HAWKINS: Committee on Education 
and Labor. H.R. 3424. A bill amending the 
Defense Department Overseas Teachers 
Pay and Personnel Practices Act and the 
Defense Dependents’ Education Act of 1978; 
with an amendment (Rept. 100-607, Pt. 2). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

[Pursuant to the order of the House on May 
5, 1988, the following report was filed on 
May 6, 1988] 

Mr. KASTENMEIER: Committee on the 
Judiciary. H.R. 4262. A bill to amend title 
17, United States Code, to implement the 
Berne Convention for the Protection of Lit- 
erary and Artistic works, as revised at Paris 
on July 24, 1971, and for other purposes; 
with an amendment (Rept. 100-609). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Submitted May 9, 1988] 

Mr. HUGHES: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R. 3911. A bill to amend title 18, 
United States Code, to provide increased 
penalties for certain major frauds against 
the United States; with an amendment 
(Rept. 100-610). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 
4 of rule XXII, 


Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota (for him- 
self, Mr. Jacoss, Mrs. SMITH of Nebraska, 
Mr. Penny, and Mr. JonTZ) introduced a bill 
(H.R. 4548) to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1986 to clarify the special estate tax 
valuation rules; which was referred to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 

358. By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of South Carolina, 
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relative to the McCarran-Ferguson Act; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

359. Also, memorial of the General Assem- 
bly of the State of Maryland, relative to a 
southern division of the U.S. district court 
for the district of Maryland; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

360. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Hawaii, relative to U.S.-flag ves- 
sels; to the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

361. Also, memorial of the Senate of the 
State of Hawaii, relative to a comprehensive 
national health insurance program; jointly, 
to the Committees on Ways and Means and 
Energy and Commerce. 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, spon- 
sors were added to public bills and res- 
olutions as follows: 


H.R. 578: Mr. Espy. 

H.R. 2213: Mr. Stokes, Mr. LANCASTER, Mr. 
BRYANT, Mr. WoLPE, Mr. Hoyer, Mr. MORRI- 
son of Connecticut, and Mr. TAUKE. 

H.R. 3250: Mr. Minera, Mr. RINALDO, and 
Mr. Downey of New York. 

H.R. 3312: Mr. Jonnson of South Dakota. 

H.R. 3455: Mr. BROOMFIELD. 

H.R. 3791: Mr. CHANDLER and Mr. HYDE. 

H.R. 3883: Mrs. PATTERSON and Mr. 
McCoLium. 

H.R. 4074: Mr. Licutroot, Mr. OBEY, Mr. 
GUNDERSON, Mr. WorTLEY, and Mr. STAG- 
GERS. 

H.R. 4198: Mr. Skeen, Mr. McDape, Mr. 
BENNETT, Mr. CHAPMAN, Mr. Sunia, Mr. 
STALLINGS, Mr. Towns, Mr. BONKER, Mr. 
Roe, Mr. HEFNER, and Mr. LIPINSKI. 

H.R. 4221: Mr. BOEHLERT, Mr. WortLEy, 
and Mr. Nowak. 

H.J. Res. 50: Mr. LANTOS, Mr. MARKEY, and 
Mr. STOKEs. 

H.J. Res. 438: Mr. KILDEE. 

H.J. Res. 461: Mr. HAMILTON, Mr. ALEXAN- 
DER, Mr. OBEY, Mr. BONKER, Mrs. Meyers of 
Kansas, and Mr. Davis of Illinois. 

H. Con. Res. 238: Mr. PACKARD. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 

168. The SPEAKER presented a petition 
of Rodney D. Strand, et al., Cle Elum, WA, 
relative to a redress of grievances; which 
was referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
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REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT 


In compliance with Public Law 601, 
79th Congress, title III, Regulation of 
Lobbying Act, section 308(b), which 
provides as follows: 

(b) All information required to be filed 
under the provisions of this section with the 
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Clerk of the House of Representatives and 
the Secretary of the Senate shall be com- 
piled by said Clerk and Secretary, acting 
jointly, as soon as practicable after the close 
of the calendar quarter with respect to 
which such information is filed and shall be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


REGISTRATIONS 


The following registrations were submitted for the first calendar quarter 1988: 


(NoTE.—The form used for reporting is reproduced below. In the interest of economy in the RECORD, questions are not repeated, only the 
essential answers are printed, and are indicated by their respective headings. This page (Page 1) is designed to supply identifying data.) 
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The Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Secretary of the 
Senate jointly submit their report of 
the compilation required by said law 
and have included all registrations and 
quarterly reports received. 


PLEASE RETURN 1 ORIGINAL TO: THE CLERK OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, OFFICE OF RECORDS AND REGISTRATION, 1036 LONGWORTH HOUSE 


OFFICE BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20515 


PLEASE RETURN 1 ORIGINAL TO; THE SECRETARY OF THE SENATE, OFFICE OF PUBLIC RECORDS, 232 HART SENATE OFFICE BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D.C, 20510 


PLACE AN “X” BELOW THE APPROPRIATE LETTER OR FIGURE IN THE BOX AT THE RIGHT OF THE “REPORT” HEADING BELOW: 
“PRELIMINARY” REPORT (“Registration”): To “register,” place an “X” below the letter P and fill out page | only. 


“QUARTERLY” REPORT: To indicate which one of the four calendar quarters is covered by this Report, place an “X" below the appropriate figure. Fill out both 
page | and page 2 and as many additional pages as may be required. The first additional page should be numbered as page “3,” and the rest of such pages should 
be 4.“ “5,” "6," etc. Preparation and filing in accordance with instructions will accomplish compliance with all quarterly reporting requirements of the Act. 


D 


PURSUANT TO FEDERAL REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT 


DFF. ... ERS 


REPORT 


[QUARTER 
(Mark one square only) 


Is this an Amendment? 
O NO 


NOTE on ITEM “A”,—(a) IN GENERAL. This “Report” form may be used by either an organization or an individual, as follows: 
(i) Employee To file as an “employee”, state (in Item “B") the name, address, and nature of business of the “employer”. (If the “employee” is a firm [such 
as a law firm or public relations firm], partners and salaried staff members of such firm may join in filing a Report as an employee“) 
(ii) Employer To file as an “employer”, write “None” in answer to Item “B”. 
(b) SEPARATE REPORTS. An agent or employee should not attempt to combine his Report with the employer's Report: 
(i) Employers subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are filed by their agents or 


employees. 


(ii) Employees subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are filed by their employers. 


A. ORGANIZATION OR INDIVIDUAL FILING: 


1, State name, address, and nature of business. 


Reports for this Quarter. 


O CHECK IF ADDRESS IS DIFFERENT THAN PREVIOUSLY REPORTED 


2. If this Report is for an Employer, list names of agents or employees who will file 


NOTE on ITEM “B”.—Reports by Agents or Employees. An employee is to file, each quarter, as many Reports as he has employers, except that: (a) If a particular 


undertaking is jointly financed by a group of employers, the group is to be considered as one employer, but all members of the group are to be named, and the 
contribution of each member is to be specified; (b) if the work is done in the interest of one person but payment therefor is made by another, a single Report—naming 
both persons as employers is to be filed each quarter. 


B. EMPLOYER — state name, address, and nature of business. If there is no employer, write “None.” 


NOTE on ITEM “C”.—(a) The expression “in connection with legislative interests,” as used in this Report, means “in connection with attempting, directly or 
indirectly, to influence the passage or defeat of legislation.” “The term ‘legislation’ means bills, resolutions, amendments, nominations, and other matters pending or 
proposed in either House of Congress, and includes any other matter which may be the subject of action by either House“ —§ 302(e). 

(6) Before undertaking any activities in connection with legislative interests, organizations and individuals subject to the Lobbying Act are required to file a 


“Preliminary” Report (Registration). 


(c) After beginning such activities, they must file a “Quarterly” Report at the end of each calendar quarter in which they have either received or expended 


anything of value in connection with legislative interests. 


C. LEGISLATIVE INTERESTS, AND PUBLICATIONS in connection therewith: 


1. State approximately how long legislative inter- 

ests are to continue. If receipts and expenditures 

in connection with legislative interests have 
terminated, place an X“ in the box at 
the left, so that this Office will no longer 
expect to receive Reports. 


2. State the general legislative interests of the person 
filing and set forth the specific legislative interests by 
reciting: (a) Short titles of statutes and bills; (b) House 
and Senate numbers of bills, where known; (c) cita- 
tions of statutes, where known; (d) whether for or 
against such statutes and bills. 


3. In the case of those publications which the person 
filing has caused to be issued or distributed in connec- 
tion with legislative interests, set forth: (a) descrip- 
tion, (b) quantity distributed, (c) date of distribution, 
(d) name of printer or publisher (if publications were 
paid for by person filing) or name of donor (if publi- 
cations were received as a gift). 


(Answer items 1, 2, and 3 in the space below. Attach additional pages if more space is needed.) 


4. If this is a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) rather than a “Quarterly” Report, state below what the nature and amount of anticipated expenses will be; and, if for 
an agent or employee, state also what the daily, monthly, or annual rate of compensation is to be. Jf this is a “Quarterly” Report, disregard this item “C4” and fill out 
items “D” and E on the back of this page. Do not attempt to combine a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) with a “Quarterly Report."¢ 


STATEMENT OF VERIFICATION 
[Omitted in printing} 
PAGE 1¢@ 
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QUARTERLY REPORTS* 

*All alphanumeric characters and monetary amounts refer to receipts and expenditures on page 2, paragraphs D and E of the Quarterly Report Form. 

The following quarterly reports were submitted for the first calendar quarter 1988: 


(NotrE.—The form used for reporting is reproduced below. In the interest of economy in the RECORD, questions are not repeated, only the 
essential answers are printed, and are indicated by their respective headings. This page (Page 1) is designed to supply identifying data, and Page 2 
deals with financial data.) 


PLEASE RETURN 1 ORIGINAL TO: THE CLERK OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, OFFICE OF RECORDS AND REGISTRATION, 1036 LONGWORTH HOUSE 
OFFICE BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20515 


PLEASE RETURN 1 ORIGINAL TO; THE SECRETARY OF THE SENATE, OFFICE OF PUBLIC RECORDS, 232 HART SENATE OFFICE BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20510 


PLACE AN “X” BELOW THE APPROPRIATE LETTER OR FIGURE IN THE BOX AT THE RIGHT OF THE “REPORT” HEADING BELOW: 
“PRELIMINARY” REPORT (“Registration”): To “register,” place an x below the letter P and fill out page 1 only. 


“QUARTERLY” REPORT: To indicate which one of the four calendar quarters is covered by this Report, place an “X" below the appropriate figure. Fill out both 
page I and page 2 and as many additional pages as may be required. The first additional page should be numbered as page 3.“ and the rest of such pages should 
be 4.“ „5,“ "6," etc. Preparation and filing in accordance with instructions will accomplish compliance with all quarterly reporting requirements of the Act. 


ECTE 


REPORT 


PURSUANT TO FEDERAL REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT 


NOTE on ITEM “A”.—{a) IN GENERAL. This “Report” form may be used by either an organization or an individual, as follows: 
(i) Employee To file as an “employee”, state (in Item B.) the name, address, and nature of business of the “employer”. (If the “employee” is a firm [such 
as a law firm or public relations firm], partners and salaried staff members of such firm may join in filing a Report as an “employee".) 
(ii) Employer To file as an “employer”, write None“ in answer to Item “B”. 
(b) SEPARATE REPORTS. An agent or employee should not attempt to combine his Report with the employer's Report: 
(i) Employers subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are filed by their agents or 
employees. 
(ii) Employees subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are filed by their employers. 


A. ORGANIZATION OR INDIVIDUAL FILING: 


2. If this Report is for an Employer, list names of agents or employees who will file 
I. State name, address, and nature of business. 


Reports for this Quarter. 
O CHECK IF ADDRESS IS DIFFERENT THAN PREVIOUSLY REPORTED 


NOTE on ITEM “B”.—Reports by Agents or Employees. An employee is to file, each quarter, as many Reports as he has employers, except that: (a) If a particular 
undertaking is jointly financed by a group of employers, the group is to be considered as one employer, but all members of the group are to be named, and the 
contribution of each member is to be specified; (b) if the work is done in the interest of one person but payment therefor is made by another, a single Report—naming 
both persons as employers is to be filed each quarter. 


B. EMPLOYER — state name, address, and nature of business. If there is no employer, write “None.” 


NOTE on ITEM “C”.—(a) The expression “in connection with legislative interests,“ as used in this Report, means in connection with attempting, directly or 
indirectly, to influence the passage or defeat of legislation.” “The term ‘legislation’ means bills, resolutions, amendments, nominations, and other matters pending or 
proposed in either House of Congress, and includes any other matter which may be the subject of action by either House"”—§ 302(e). 

(b) Before undertaking any activities in connection with legislative interests, organizations and individuals subject to the Lobbying Act are required to file a 
“Preliminary” Report (Registration). 

(c) After beginning such activities, they must file a “Quarterly” Report at the end of each calendar quarter in which they have either received or expended 
anything of value in connection with legislative interests. 


C. LEGISLATIVE INTERESTS, AND PUBLICATIONS in connection therewith: 


1. State approximately how long legislative inter- 

ests are to continue. If receipts and expenditures 

in connection with legislative interests have 
terminated, place an “X™ in the box at 
the left, so that this Office will no longer 
expect to receive Reports. 


2. State the general legislative interests of the person 
filing and set forth the specific legislative interests by 
reciting: (a) Short titles of statutes and bills; (6) House 
and Senate numbers of bills, where known; (c) cita- 
tions of statutes, where known; (d) whether for or 
against such statutes and bills. 


3. In the case of those publications which the person 
filing has caused to be issued or distributed in connec- 
tion with legislative interests, set forth: (a) descrip- 
tion, (6) quantity distributed, (c) date of distribution, 
(d) name of printer or publisher (if publications were 
paid for by person filing) or name of donor (if publi- 
cations were received as a gift). 


(Answer items 1, 2, and 3 in the space below. Attach additional pages if more space is needed.) 


4. If this is a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) rather than a “Quarterly” Report, state below what the nature and amount of anticipated expenses will be; and, if for 
an agent or employee, state also what the daily, monthly, or annual rate of compensation is to be. Jf this is a “Quarterly” Report, disregard this item “C4” and fill out 
items “D” and “E” on the back of this page. Do not attempt to combine a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) with a “Quarterly Report.“ 


STATEMENT OF VERIFICATION 
[Omitted in printing] 
PAGE 1¢@ 
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NOTE on ITEM “D.”—(a) IN GENERAL. The term “contribution” includes anything of value. When an organization or individual uses printed or duplicated 
matter in a campaign attempting to influence legislation, money received by such organization or individual—for such printed or duplicated matter—is a “contribution.” 
“The term ‘contribution’ includes a gift, subscription, loan, advance, or deposit of money, or anything of value, and includes a contract, promise, or agreement, whether 
or not legally enforceable, to make a contribution 302(a) of the Lobbying Act. 


(b) IF THIS REPORT IS FOR AN EMPLOYER.—(i) In general. Item “D” is designed for the reporting of all receipts from which expenditures are made, or 
will be made, in connection with legislative interests. 


(ii) Receipts of Business Firms and Individuals.—A business firm (or individual) which is subject to the Lobbying Act by reason of expenditures which it makes in 
attempting to influence legislation—but which has no funds to expend except those which are available in the ordinary course of operating a business not connected in 
any way with the influencing of legislation—will have no receipts to report, even though it does have expenditures to report. 


(iii) Receipts of Multi-purpose Orguniꝛations — Some organizations do not receive any funds which are to be expended solely for the purpose of attempting to 
influence legislation. Such organizations make such expenditures out of a general fund raised by dues, assessments, or other contributions. The percentage of the general 
fund which is used for such expenditures indicates the percentage of dues, assessments, or other contributions which may be considered to have been paid for that 
purpose. Therefore, in reporting receipts, such organizations may specify what that percentage is, and report their dues, assessments, and other contributions on that 
basis. However, each contributor of $500 or more is to be listed, regardless of whether the contribution was made solely for legislative purposes. 


(c) IF THIS REPORT IS FOR AN AGENT OR EMPLOYEE.—(i) In general. In the case of many employees, all receipts will come under Items “D 5” 
(received for services) and “D 12” (expense money and reimbursements). In the absence of a clear statement to the contrary, it will be presumed that your employer is 
to reimburse you for all expenditures which you make in connection with legislative interests. 


(ii) Employer as Contributor of $500 or More. When your contribution from your employer (in the form of salary, fee, etc.) amounts to $500 or more, it is not 
necessary to report such contribution under D 13” and “D 14,” since the amount has already been reported under “D 5," and the name of the “employer” has been 
given under Item “B” on page 1 of this report. 


D. RECEIPTS (INCLUDING CONTRIBUTIONS AND LOANS): 
Fill in every blank. If the answer to any numbered item is “None,” write “NONE” in the space following the number. 


Receipts (other than loans) Contributors of $500 or More (from Jan. 1 through this Quarter) 
....Dues and assessments 13. Have there been such contributors? 
Please answer yes“ or “no”: ... 


Gifts of money or anything of value Ta 


Printed or duplicated matter received as a gift 14. In the case of each contributor whose contributions (including 


Receipts from sale of printed or duplicated matter loans) during the “period” from January | through the last 
Received for services (e.g., salary, fee, etc.) the, 5 os ee: S 8 or more: n Ase 
is Quart aye ugm ereto plain sheets of paper, approximately size of this page, 
TAR 85 zon sad 0 e ene tabulate data under the headings Amount“ and “Name and Address of Con- 
-Received during previous Quarters of calendar year tributor”; and indicate whether the last day of the period is March 31, June 30, 


«TOTAL from Jan. 1 through this Quarter (Add “6” and “7") September 30, or December 31. Prepare such tabulation in accordance with the 
following example: 


Loans Received—“The term ‘contribution’ includes a . loan . . .“—§ 302(a). CMa 
9. 8. «TOTAL now owed to others on account of loans Amount ERO ee y th ak - S 
‘Borrowed from others during this Quarter $1,500.00 John Doe, 1621 Blank Bldg., New York, N.Y. 
Repaid to others during this Quarter $1,785.00 The Roe Corporation, 2511 Doe Bldg., Chicago, II. 
12. 5. “Expense Money” and Reimbursements received this Quarter. $3,285.00 TOTAL 


NOTE on ITEM “E”.—(a) IN GENERAL. “The term ‘expenditure’ includes a payment, distribution, loan, advance, deposit, or gift of money or anything of 
value, and includes a contract, promise, or agreement, whether or not legally enforceable, to make an expenditure" —§ 302 (b) of the Lobbying Act. 


(b) IF THIS REPORT IS FOR AN AGENT OR EMPLOYEE. In the case of many employees, all expenditures will come under telephone and telegraph (Item 
E 6") and travel, food, lodging, and entertainment (Item “E 7”). 


E. EXPENDITURES (INCLUDING LOANS) IN CONNECTION WITH LEGISLATIVE INTERESTS: 
Fill in every blank. If the answer to any numbered item is “None,” write “NONE” in the spaces following the number. 


Expenditures (other than loans) Loans Made to Others The term ‘expenditure’ includes a. . . loan . . - 302 (b). 
12. S. TOTAL now owed to person filing 
e Public relations and advertising services 13. $ Lent to others during this Quarter 
14. $... Repayments received during this Quarter 
A ONR Wages, salaries, fees, commissions (other than Item “1”) 15. Recipients of Expenditures of $10 or More 
EE Gifts or contributions made during Quarter If there were no single expenditures of $10 or more, please so indicate by using 
the word “NONE”. 
fe er) one Fee Printed or duplicated matter, including distribution cost 
In the case of expenditures made during this Quarter by, or on behalf of, the 
nn Office overhead (rent, supplies, utilities, etc.) person filing: Attach plain sheets of paper approximately the size of this 
page and tabulate data as to expenditures under the following heading: 
We Site ue, Telephone and telegraph “Amount,” “Date or Dates, “Name and Address of Recipient,” “Purpose.” 
Prepare such tabulation in accordance with the following example: 
e , food, ing, i 
$ Ae e aaah ee Amount Date or Dates—Name and Address of Recipient—Purpose 
s $1,750.00 7-11: Roe Printing Co., 3214 Blank Ave., St. Louis, 
889 All other expenditures Mo.—Printing and mailing circulars on the 
$ 1 18 Marshbanks Bill.“ 
9. S.. TOTAL for this Quarter (Add “1” through “8”) $2,400.00 7-15, 8-15, 9-15: Britten & Blaten, 3127 Gremlin Bldg., 
1 7 Washington, D. C. Public relations 
BD eee Expended during previous Quarters of calendar year service at $800.00 per month. 
11. S. TOTAL from Jan. | through this Quarter (Add “9" and “10") $4,150.00 TOTAL 
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QUARTERLY REPORTS* 
*All alphanumeric characters and monetary amounts refer to receipts and expenditures on page 2, paragraphs D and E of the Quarterly Report Form. 
The following reports for the fourth calendar quarter of 1987 were received too late to be included in the published reports for that quarter: 


(Nork.— The form used for report is reproduced below. In the interest of economy in the RECORD, questions are not repeated, only the 
essential answers are printed, and are indicated by their respective headings. This page (Page 1) is designed to supply identifying data, and Page 2 
deals with financial data.) 


May 9, 1988 


PLEASE RETURN 1 ORIGINAL TO: THE CLERK OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, OFFICE OF RECORDS AND REGISTRATION, 1036 LONGWORTH HOUSE 
OFFICE BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20515 


PLEASE RETURN 1 ORIGINAL TO: THE SECRETARY OF THE SENATE, OFFICE OF PUBLIC RECORDS, 232 HART SENATE OFFICE BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20510 


PLACE AN “X” BELOW THE APPROPRIATE LETTER OR FIGURE IN THE BOX AT THE RIGHT OF THE “REPORT” HEADING BELOW: 
“PRELIMINARY” REPORT (“Registration”): To “register,” place an “X” below the letter “P™ and fill out page | only. 


“QUARTERLY” REPORT: To indicate which one of the four calendar quarters is covered by this Report, place an “X” below the appropriate figure. Fill out both 
page | and page 2 and as many additional pages as may be required. The first additional page should be numbered as page 3.“ and the rest of such pages should 
be 4.“ “5,” “6,” etc. Preparation and filing in accordance with instructions will accomplish compliance with all quarterly reporting requirements of the Act. 


REPORT 


PURSUANT TO FEDERAL REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT 


Year: 19.. 


(Mark one square only) 


Is this an Amendment? 
IDENTIFICATION NUMBER = =S SE ES O NO 


NOTE on ITEM “A”.—(a) IN GENERAL. This Report“ form may be used by either an organization or an individual, as follows: 
(i) “Employee".—To file as an “employee”, state (in Item “B”) the name, address, and nature of business of the “employer”. (If the “employee” is a firm [such 
as a law firm or public relations firm], partners and salaried staff members of such firm may join in filing a Report as an “employee".) 
(ii) Employer To file as an “employer”, write None“ in answer to Item “B”. 
(b) SEPARATE REPORTS. An agent or employee should not attempt to combine his Report with the employer's Report: 
(i) Employers subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are filed by their agents or 
employees. 
(ii) Employees subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are filed by their employers. 


A. ORGANIZATION OR INDIVIDUAL FILING: 


2. If this Report is for an Employer, list names of agents or employees who will file 
1. State name, address, and nature of business. 


Reports for this Quarter. 
O CHECK IF ADDRESS IS DIFFERENT THAN PREVIOUSLY REPORTED 


NOTE on ITEM “B”.—Reports by Agents or Employees. An employee is to file, each quarter, as many Reports as he has employers, except that: (a) If a particular 
undertaking is jointly financed by a group of employers, the group is to be considered as one employer, but all members of the group are to be named, and the 
contribution of each member is to be specified; (b) if the work is done in the interest of one person but payment therefor is made by another, a single Report—naming 
both persons as employers is to be filed each quarter. 


B. EMPLOYER —siate name, address, and nature of business. If there is no employer, write “None.” 


NOTE on ITEM “C”.—(a) The expression “in connection with legislative interests,“ as used in this Report, means “in connection with attempting, directly or 
indirectly, to influence the passage or defeat of legislation.” “The term ‘legislation’ means bills, resolutions, amendments, nominations, and other matters pending or 
proposed in either House of Congress, and includes any other matter which may be the subject of action by either House”—§ 302(e). 

(6) Before undertaking any activities in connection with legislative interests, organizations and individuals subject to the Lobbying Act are required to file a 
“Preliminary” Report (Registration). 

(c) After beginning such activities, they must file a Quarterly“ Report at the end of each calendar quarter in which they have either received or expended 
anything of value in connection with legislative interests. 


C, LEGISLATIVE INTERESTS, AND PUBLICATIONS in connection therewith: 


1, State approximately how long legislative inter- 

ests are to continue. If receipts and expenditures 

in connection with legislative interests have 
terminated, place an X in the box at 
the left, so that this Office will no longer 
expect to receive Reports. 


2. State the general legislative interests of the person 
filing and set forth the specific legislative interests by 
reciting: (a) Short titles of statutes and bills; (6) House 
and Senate numbers of bills, where known; (c) cita- 
tions of statutes, where known; (d) whether for or 
against such statutes and bills. 


3. In the case of those publications which the person 
filing has caused to be issued or distributed in connec- 
tion with legislative interests, set forth: (a) descrip- 
tion, (6) quantity distributed, (c) date of distribution, 
(d) name of printer or publisher (if publications were 
paid for by person filing) or name of donor (if publi- 
cations were received as a gift). 


(Answer items 1, 2, and 3 in the space below. Attach additional pages if more space is needed.) 


4. If this is a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) rather than a “Quarterly” Report, state below what the nature and amount of anticipated expenses will be; and, if for 
an agent or employee, state also what the daily, monthly, or annual rate of compensation is to be. If this is a “Quarterly” Report, disregard this item CA and fill out 
items “D” and “E” on the back of this page. Do not attempt to combine a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) with a “Quarterly Report."¢ 


STATEMENT OF VERIFICATION 
{Omitted in printing] 
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NOTE on ITEM “D.”—(a) IN GENERAL. The term “contribution” includes anything of value. When an organization or individual uses printed or duplicated 
matter in a campaign attempting to influence legislation, money received by such organization or individual—for such printed or duplicated matter—is a “contribution.” 
“The term ‘contribution’ includes a gift, subscription, loan, advance, or deposit of money, or anything of value, and includes a contract, promise, or agreement, whether 
or not legally enforceable, to make a contribution“ 302(a) of the Lobbying Act. 


(b) IF THIS REPORT IS FOR AN EMPLOYER.—{i) In general. Item D“ is designed for the reporting of all receipts from which expenditures are made, or 
will be made, in connection with legislative interests. 


(ii) Receipts of Business Firms and Individuals.—A business firm (or individual) which is subject to the Lobbying Act by reason of expenditures which it makes in 
attempting to influence legislation—but which has no funds to expend except those which are available in the ordinary course of operating a business not connected in 
any way with the influencing of legislation—will have no receipts to report, even though it does have expenditures to report. 


(iii) Receipts of Multi-purpose Organizations — Some organizations do not receive any funds which are to be expended solely for the purpose of attempting to 
influence legislation. Such organizations make such expenditures out of a general fund raised by dues, assessments, or other contributions. The percentage of the general 
fund which is used for such expenditures indicates the percentage of dues, assessments, or other contributions which may be considered to have been paid for that 
purpose. Therefore, in reporting receipts, such organizations may specify what that percentage is, and report their dues, assessments, and other contributions on that 
basis. However, each contributor of $500 or more is to be listed, regardless of whether the contribution was made solely for legislative purposes. 


(c) IF THIS REPORT IS FOR AN AGENT OR EMPLOYEE.—(i) Jn general. In the case of many employees, all receipts will come under Items “D $” 
(received for services) and “D 12" (expense money and reimbursements). In the absence of a clear statement to the contrary, it will be presumed that your employer is 
to reimburse you for all expenditures which you make in connection with legislative interests. 


(ii) Employer as Contributor of $500 or More.—When your contribution from your employer (in the form of salary, fee, etc.) amounts to $500 or more, it is not 


necessary to report such contribution under “D 13” and “D 14,” since the amount has already been reported under “D 5," and the name of the “employer” has been 
given under Item “B” on page | of this report. 


D. RECEIPTS (INCLUDING CONTRIBUTIONS AND LOANS): 
Fill in every blank. If the answer to any numbered item is “None,” write “NONE” in the space following the number. 


Receipts (other than loans) Contributors of $500 or More (from Jan. I through this Quarter) 
1. $. Dues and assessments 13. Have there been such contributors? 
2. $. Gifts of money or anything of value Please answer “yes” or “no”: . -4 
3. $. Printed or duplicated matter received as a gift 14. In the case of each contributor whose contributions (including 
4. $. Receipts from sale of printed or duplicated matter loans) during the period“ from January | through the last 
5. $. Received for services (e.g., salary, fee, etc.) 4 fo this Aalto 3 or more: "EL ARENT 
TOT. R "ju “g ttac ereto plain sheets of paper, approximately size is page, 
ee ae for 880 * (Add "1" through S7) tabulate data under the headings “Amount” and “Name and Address of Con- 
7. $. Received during previous Quarters of calendar year tributor”; and indicate whether the last day of the period is March 31, June 30, 
8. 5. TOTAL from Jan. 1 through this Quarter (Add “6” and “7") September 30, or December 31. Prepare such tabulation in accordance with the 


following example: 


Loans Received The term ‘contribution’ includes . . . loan . . - 302(a). 
Amount Name and Address of Contributor 


9. $.. TOTAL now owed to others on account of loans (“Period” from Jan. 1 through 19.00...) 
10. $. Borrowed from others during this Quarter $1,500.00 John Doe, 1621 Blank Bldg., New York, N.Y. 

11. S. Repaid to others during this Quarter $1,785.00 The Roe Corporation, 2511 Doe Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

f p Bie, IENS ae re “Expense Money” and Reimbursements received this Quarter. $3,285.00 TOTAL 


NOTE on ITEM “E”.—(a) IN GENERAL. “The term ‘expenditure’ includes a payment, distribution, loan, advance, deposit, or gift of money or anything of 
value, and includes a contract, promise, or agreement, whether or not legally enforceable, to make an expenditure” —§ 302 (b) of the Lobbying Act. 


(b) IF THIS REPORT IS FOR AN AGENT OR EMPLOYEE. In the case of many employees, all expenditures will come under telephone and telegraph (Item 
“E 6") and travel, food, lodging, and entertainment (Item “E 7”). 


E. EXPENDITURES (INCLUDING LOANS) IN CONNECTION WITH LEGISLATIVE INTERESTS: 


Fill in every blank. If the answer to any numbered item is “None,” write “NONE” in the spaces following the number. 


Expenditures (other than loans) Loans Made to Others—“The term ‘expenditure’ includes a . . . loan . . ."—§ 302 (b). 
12. S. TOTAL now owed to person filing 
1. S public relations and advertising services Lent to others during this Quarter 
Repayments received during this Quarter 
N Wages, salaries, fees, commissions (other than Item 19 15. Recipients of Expenditures of $10 or More 
3. S. Gifts or contributions made during Quarter If there were no single expenditures of $10 or more, please so indicate by using 
the word “NONE”. 
4. S. bi, Printed or duplicated matter, including distribution cost 
In the case of expenditures made during this Quarter by, or on behalf of, the 
8 Office overhead (rent, supplies, utilities, etc.) person filing: Attach plain sheets of paper approximately the size of this 
page and tabulate data as to expenditures under the following heading: 
6. S., Telephone and telegraph “Amount,” “Date or Dates,” Name and Address of Recipient,” “Purpose.” 
Prepare such tabulation in accordance with the following example: 
rA. RAL Travel, food, lodging, and entertainment er Doit or Dile — Nane and Abro A Roi 
; $1,750.00 7-11: Roe Printing Co., 3214 Blank Ave., St. Louis, 
$ . Mo. Printing and mailing circulars on the 
i “ye agr “Marshbanks Bill.” 
N TOTAL for this Quarter (Add “1” through 8. $2,400.00 7-15, 8-15, 9-15: Britten & Blaten, 3127 Gremlin Bldg., 
. ) Washington, D.C.—Public relations 
E Expended during previous Quarters of calendar year service at $800.00 per month. 


1 TOTAL from Jan. 1 through this Quarter (Add 9 and “10") $4,150.00 TOTAL 
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SENATE—Monday, May 9, 1988 


The Senate met at 11 a.m., and was 
called to order by the Honorable Tom 
HARKIN, Senator from the State of 
Iowa. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, the Reverend Rich- 
ard C. Halverson, D.D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let us pray: 

Who can find a virtuous woman? for 
her price is far above rubies * * *. The 
heart of her husband doth safely trust 
in her * * *. Her children arise up and 
call her blessed; her husband also, and 
he praiseth her * * *. Favour is deceit- 
ful, and beauty is vain; but a woman 
that feareth the Lord, she shall be 
praised.—Proverbs 31:10, 11, 28, 30 

Thank you, Gracious Father in 
heaven, for Godly wives and mothers 
whose influence from before birth 
continues throughout our lives, setting 
our courses, directing, inspiring, and 
encouraging long after we leave the 
home. Thank You for their commit- 
ment to mothering: carrying us in the 
womb—bearing the pain of birth— 
caring for us in infancy and child- 
hood—patient with us in adolescence. 
We praise and thank You, Lord, for 
the incalculable influence of mothers 
in the home, the community, the 
Nation, the world. In the name of the 
Savior who remembered His mother in 
His own agony. Amen. 


APPOINTMENT OF ACTING 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will please read a communication 
to the Senate from the President pro 
tempore [Mr. STENNIs]. 

The legislative clerk read the follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, DC, May 9, 1988. 
To the Senate: 

Under the provisions of rule I, section 3, 
of the Standing Rules of the Senate, I 
hereby appoint the Honorable Tom HARKIN, 
a Senator from the State of Iowa, to per- 
form the duties of the Chair. 

JOHN C. STENNIS, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. HARKIN thereupon assumed 
the chair as Acting President pro tem- 
pore. 


RECOGNITION OF THE 
MAJORITY LEADER 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the standing order, the 
majority leader is recognized. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Journal 
of the proceedings be approved to 
date. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


A TRIBUTE TO MOTHERS 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I found 
most fitting the reference in the 
Chaplain’s prayer today to the word 
“mother.” 

To many of us, that is probably the 
first reality that one can remember, a 
mother’s love. That mother’s love is 
the conduit through which the lasting 
elements of character are brought to 
the human heart: Courage, honesty, 
patience, discipline, truthfulness, pa- 
triotism. 

Abraham Lincoln said, “All that I 
am or ever hope to be, I owe to my 
angel mother.” 

Emerson said, “Men are what their 
mothers make them.” 

Benjamin West said that a mother’s 
kiss made him a great painter. Benja- 
min West painted “The Death of Gen- 
eral Wolfe.” He was a historical paint- 
er who painted in the late 1700's and 
in the early 1800's, an American paint- 
er. 

He told the story of how he ap- 
proached his mother with some draw- 
ings, tiny paintings, I suppose, of birds 
and other objects, and how she took 
him up on her knee and said, “You 
will grow up to be a great painter,” 
and she gave him a kiss on the cheek. 
Afterward, he related that it was that 
mother’s kiss that inspired him to be a 
painter. 

Mr. President, I know that most of 
us have memories of our mothers. I 
have no memories of mine. I was a 
year old when she died. But I remem- 
ber the woman who raised me—my 
aunt. She was the hardest worker I be- 
lieve I ever saw in my life, very tough. 
I do not remember her ever giving me 
a kiss, so I do not remember a moth- 
er’s kiss. But she loved me, and she 
taught me how to live. 

We all understand that we err, and 
although we veer away from the paths 
that we are taught to trod, eventually 
we will come back to them. 

We remember a mother’s kiss and 
how she tapped us on the shoulder to 
get us out of bed, to go to school; how, 
if we made good grades, we saw that 
approving smile, and, likewise, we saw 
that frown if we did not; then, how 
she told us fairy tales and helped us to 


go to sleep, tucked us in with the bed- 
covers. 

At Christmastime, she played many 
roles. She was the chef. She was 
Santa’s helper. She remembered who 
got what size suit and who got what 
size dress, who got what present last 
year, and where this one should sit 
and where that one should sit at 
Christmas dinner. 

And then we remember also the day 
she went away. 

The woman who raised me was good 
to me. I can remember many times 
when I, as a Member of the House of 
Representatives, would go back to 
West Virginia and I would get to my 
little town of Crab Orchard at, say, 2 
o'clock in the morning and she would 
come to the door and open the door. 
She always asked me if I wanted some- 
thing to eat. She would prepare me 
something to eat at that hour of the 
night. 

Then on the next day when I left on 
Sunday to drive back to Washington, 
she would say to me: “Robert, you be a 
good boy. I always pray for you.” 

And many is the time that I have 
lain down and after the lights were 
out, I have heard her prayers come 
from the other room—praying on her 
knees. 

She did not have a college degree. 
She did not have a high school diplo- 
ma. She never went through elementa- 
ry school. She probably had only a few 
weeks of schooling in her life. But she 
had an unshakable, indomitable, un- 
faltering, unfailing faith in a higher 
power. 

And she taught me that there is a 
God. She taught me that there is a life 
after this life. There is nothing that 
can ever happen to me that will shake 
that kind of faith, and it was instilled 
in my life by that woman and her hus- 
band whose name I carry today. 

So, I thank our Chaplain. 

The part that the mother has played 
in the history of this country is a part 
that will never be fully written, but it 
is written on the hearts of men and 
women. And as long as we have moth- 
ers who are dedicated to setting the 
example for their children, the right 
kind of example, we can be sure that 
those children, as I say, may stray 
away but some day they will come 
back. 

I often talk with the Chaplain about 
the King James version of the Bible. I 
will not read the revised version of the 
Bible. I will not read any other version 
but the King James version, because it 
was the book that my Mom and Dad 
brought me up with. 


@ This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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That reminds me of the story of the 
three preachers who were talking 
about the various versions of the 
Bible. Someone asked, “What version 
do you like best?” The first said he 
liked the revised version of the Bible 
best because it was written in words 
that he could better understand. 

The other one said he liked the King 
James version best because it was writ- 
ten in such beautiful, dignified Eng- 
lish. 

And they turned to the other minis- 
ter and asked what version he liked 
best, and he said, “I like my mother’s 
version best because she translated it 
into real life.” 

So that is the version that the Chap- 
lain in talking about today. The trans- 
lation by mother into real life—the 
daily lives of us all. 

I do not recall who wrote this bit of 
verse but to me it is an appropriate 
one if I can recall it. 

When Mother use to mix the dough, 
Or make a batter—long ago; 

When I was only table high, 

I used to like just standing by 

And watching her, for all the while, 
She'd sing a little, maybe smile, 

And talk to me and tell me—what? 
Well, things I never have forgot. 

I'd ask her how to make a cake. 

“Well, first,” she'd say, some sugar take 
Some butter and an egg or two, 

Some flour and milk, you always do, 
And then put in, to make it good” 
This part I never understood 

And often use to wonder at 

“A pinch of this, a pinch of that.” 
And then, she'd say, “my little son, 
When you grow up, when childhood's done, 
And Mother may be far away, 

Then just remember what I say, 

For life’s a whole lot like a cake; 

Yes, life’s a thing you have to make— 
Much like a cake, or pie, or bread; 
You'll find it so.“ my Mother said. 

I did not understand her then, 

But how her words come back again; 
Before my eyes my life appears 

A life of laughter and of tears, 

For both the bitter and the sweet 
Have made this life of mine complete, 
The things I have, the things I miss, 
A pinch of that, a pinch of this. 

And, now I think I know the way 

To make a life as she would say: 

“Put in the wealth to serve your needs, 
But don't leave out the lovely deeds; 
Put in great things you mean to do, 
And don’t leave out the good and true. 
Put in, whatever you are at, 

A pinch of this, a pinch of that.” 


Mr. DOLE, That is great. 


RECOGNITION OF THE 
REPUBLICAN LEADER 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the standing order, the 
Republican leader is recognized. 


BICENTENNIAL MINUTE 
MAY 1, 1933: J.P. MORGAN AND THE PECORA 
COMMITTEE 
Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, 55 years 
ago this month, during the depths of 
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the Depression, the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee conducted il- 
luminating investigations into Wall 
Street banking and stock exchange 
practices. The Banking Committee 
hearings, which began in 1932, became 
popularly known as the Pecora investi- 
gation when the energetic Ferdinand 
Pecora became chief counsel in 1933 
and reinvigorated the Senate inquiry. 
In May 1933, Pecora called the Na- 
tion’s most powerful banker, J.P. 
Morgan, Jr., to the witness stand. 

Depression-weary reporters and curi- 
osity seekers filled the corridors of the 
Senate office building to view the 
spectacle. Pecora unveiled evidence 
that the extremely wealthy Morgan 
had not paid income taxes during the 
years 1931 and 1932, and had been dis- 
tributing stock and financial favors to 
influential individuals for some time. 
These disclosures undermined the 
power of Mr. Morgan. 

Symbolizing the fall of the olympian 
banker was a photograph which ap- 
peared on May 2, 1933, in newspapers 
across the Nation, During the break in 
the hearings, an enterprising press 
agent slipped into the Senate caucus 
room and placed a circus midget in the 
lap of the unsuspecting J.P. Morgan. 
Believing it was a child, Morgan put 
his arm protectively around her, “Tve 
got a grandson bigger than you,” he 
said. “But I'm older,” replied the 
midget. She's 32,” the press agent in- 
formed him, whereupon Morgan slid 
the little woman off his lap, but not 
before press photographers managed 
to snap pictures of the embarrassing 
incident. 

Through his investigations, Pecora 
succeeded in diminishing the power of 
many of Wall Street’s bankers and in- 
vestors. By the time he had concluded 
his inquiries the Securities Act of 
1933, the Banking Act of 1933, and the 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934 had 
become law. 


MORNING BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, there 
will now be a period for the transac- 
tion of morning business not to extend 
beyond the hour of 11:30 a.m. with 
Senators permitted to speak therein 
for not to exceed 5 minutes each. 

The Senator from Maryland. 


MOTHERHOOD 


Ms. MIKULSKI. Mr. President, I 
extend my compliments to the majori- 
ty leader on his eloquent and moving 
comments about his own mother. As 
usual, he was both gallant and moving. 

Mr. President, I, too, wanted to 
make a few comments about mother- 
hood today. 

Yesterday was a wonderful day 
throughout the United States of 
America in which Americans reached 
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out to say thanks to their mothers, 
and we know that our mothers have 
carried us not only to life, but our 
mothers have carried us in life, often 
through the good times and the bad, 
and they have meant a great deal to 
us 


The celebration or commemoration 
in my own family was mixed with sad- 
ness and sweetness. My mother cele- 
brated her Mother’s Day at Mercy 
Hospital. As of last week, thanks to 
the high touch, high tech quality of 
medicine given at Mercy Hospital, we 
were able to snatch my mother from 
really the clutches of the “grim 
reaper”. 

So yesterday, though we celebrated 
Mother's Day in the hospital, we were 
delighted that mother was with us, 
that her daughters and five grandchil- 
dren and even a Governor came by to 
say, “Hi,” to Miss Chris. And if you 
want to know what Miss Chris is like, 
just think of me 20 years older. If you 
think I have spunk and spirit, I hope 
one day to bring my mother to these 
Chambers. 

But as I talked to my mother and 
talked with my own sisters who are 
wives and mothers, I thought a little 
bit about where we are in terms of 
family policy, and I must say that very 
often what we have explicitly stated as 
our values, we implicitly deny in 
public policy and public practice. 

I talked to my own sisters who are 
wonderful women, caring for their 
children. They are also working moth- 
ers and they put in two shifts, one in 
the marketplace to ensure their chil- 
dren a good education and a good 
home. And, by the way, I have the 
best brothers-in-law in the world. But 
my sisters put in one shift in the mar- 
ketplace and another shift at home. 
And often their work, as for all moth- 
ers, is undervalued and undercompen- 
sated. 

Mr. President, what we find in our 
society today is a mixed message. The 
marketplace tells us that they cannot 
do without women. However, when we 
turn to the marketplace and to Gov- 
ernment to support women, we find 
that there is little support for our 
unique role. 

I am going to say once again that 
what we explicitly state as our values 
we implicitly deny in public policy and 
practice. We say that we honor moth- 
erhood, but yet we deny equal pay for 
equal or comparable work to women 
who are faced with raising their own 
family. If we really want to help moth- 
ers, we should start paying attention 
to pay equity legislation. 

We say that another value is to care 
for the sick, but then we deny a paren- 
tal leave policy to mothers and fathers 
whose children have fatal diseases. 
The same companies that will contrib- 
ute to a Ronald McDonald House will 
not give workers time off to be with 
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their children while they are getting 
cancer treatment. 

Mr. President, that is why we have 
to examine a rational and sane, but 
nevertheless, an existing policy around 
family leave. 

We say that our most important re- 
sources are our children, but when we 
look at the care of children we find 
that day care is unavoidable for many 
working parents but it is also unavail- 
able and unaffordable. That is why we 
have to get on with the day care 
policy. 

Our colleague, Senator Dopp, has of- 
fered many interesting ideas for us to 
consider. Our Republican colleague, 
Senator Harc, also has alternative 
views. 

Mr. President, we also say we honor 
our father and our mother, until it 
comes time to pay for nursing home 
bills, and then we find that the cruel 
regulations of Medicaid often force 
families who are middle class into 
bankruptcy in order to qualify for any 
help. That is why we must move to 
catastrophic health insurance legisla- 
tion that also will deal with spousal 
impoverishment. If we pass cata- 
strophic health care with that impor- 
tant amendment that deals with 
spousal impoverishment to provide a 
safety net to people, we will send a 
Mother's Day card to 3 million elderly 
people. 

We say in this country that we 
reward hard work, but we know the 
minimum wage can still mean full time 
poverty for a full time job, and we 
have to examine that. 

So, Mr. President, all the mothers 
welcome the Mother’s Day cards and 
the wonderful tributes that were given 
to mothers yesterday, but we should 
honor mothers by passing some of this 
important legislation. Then we will 
put Mother’s Day in our lawbooks and 
in our checkbooks. 

I hope the Senate will really give se- 
rious consideration to these most im- 
portant family policy issues. 

I yield back the floor. 

(Disturbance in the galleries.] 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, may we 
have order in the galleries? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The galleries will be in order. 
The Sergeant at Arms will restore 
order in the galleries. 

The Chair will remind visitors in the 
galleries that no applause or vocal ex- 
pression of support or nonsupport is 
permitted in the Senate galleries at 


any time. 
Mr. PRESSLER addressed the 
Chair. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. BYRD. Will the Senator yield to 
me without time coming out of his 
time? 

Mr. PRESSLER. Yes. 
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THANKS TO SENATOR 
MIKULSKI 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I want to 
thank the Senator from Maryland, 
Senator MIKULSKI, for her references 
to Mother’s Day and for her kind ref- 
erences to me. 

I should have mentioned in my earli- 
er remarks that Mother's Day really 
originated in West Virginia in a 
church at Grafton. Anna Jarvis was 
the author of the idea. She honored 
her own mother and it was in that 
church that her mother attended. So 
today the Mother's Day shrine, I 
would like for all Senators to know, is 
at that church in Grafton in Taylor 
County, WV. 

I believe Miss Jarvis was from Penn- 
sylvania. I have spoken in that church 
in Grafton when they had a Mother’s 
Day event. 

I again thank the distinguished Sen- 
ator for her contributions to this dis- 
cussion. 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield further, I ask unani- 
mous consent that, at the conclusion 
of morning business today, the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of S. 
2355, the authorization bill on DOD. I 
have just been discussing this with the 
distinguished Republican leader who 
is on the floor and I make that re- 
quest. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I thank 
the Republican leader for approving 
this request. 

Mr. PRESSLER 
Chair. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from South Dakota. 


addressed the 


DISCUSSIONS ON THE GENERAL 
AGREEMENT ON TARIFFS AND 
TRADE 


Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, last 
week I had the pleasure of accompany- 
ing our Republican leader to some dis- 
cussions regarding trade negotiations 
with some of our representatives to 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. 

I am very concerned about three 
areas in agriculture trade being dis- 
cussed at GATT. First of all, the 
United States has filed a complaint 
against Japanese beef and citrus 
quotas. This complaint is moving 
through GATT’s procedures. It is sup- 
posed to be resolved within 6 months, 
but Japan has already begun to delay 
getting this case before the board of 
arbiters. 

Under GATT rules, when there is a 
trade complaint, it is supposed to go 
before three expert economists. The 
Japanese have restricted our beef and 
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citrus exports using quotas and other 
barriers. The negotiations between 
Clayton Yeutter and the Japanese 
have broken off. 

Recently, the United States filed a 
complaint, which is supposed to go 
through the normal processes in 
GATT. But the Japanese have already 
begun to delay. I am today preparing a 
letter to Clayton Yeutter urging that 
we use every vehicle available to get 
this beef and citrus matter resolved. 
The United States has very open mar- 
kets. We play by the rules in GATT, 
but other countries do not. 

In a second area—soybeans, sunflow- 
ers, rape seed, and other related 
items—we find that our complaint to 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade has not even been allowed to 
come up because the 12 European Eco- 
nomic Community countries have 
unanimously vetoed bringing it up. 
One item, soybeans, for example, is 
subsidized to the level that the Euro- 
pean producers are paid $12 a bushel. 
Our market price is between $6 and $7 
a bushel and our loan rate is between 
$4 and $5 a bushel. 

We want to sell soybeans to Portugal 
at the market price. However, they 
will not be able to get in the Economic 
Community. So we have filed a com- 
plaint before the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade, but the Econom- 
ic Community countries have used 
their votes to veto our even bringing 
up the complaint. It is a sophisticated 
form of filibuster without speeches. 
We must find a way to get around this 
because, as the Wall Street Journal 
pointed out last week, the Economic 
Community is becoming the most pro- 
tectionist bloc in terms of trade in the 
world and they are working with 
Japan against the United States. 

A third area is Korea. Korea will 
allow no beef imports from the United 
States. A complete embargo against 
any beef from the United States. Yet 
there are Korean and Japanese trade 
groups going around the United States 
alleging to be engaged in trade with- 
out telling us that many of our prod- 
ucts cannot be imported. Korea has a 
total embargo on United States beef. 
We have filed a complaint under the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. But, again, both the Economic 
Community, Japan, and Korea are 
working together to keep our case 
from getting to the three independent 
arbiters. We do not do this to other 
countries. We do not play this game in 
GATT and it is really very unfair. 

I am, today, sending a letter to Clay- 
ton Yeutter, asking what steps we can 
take. What do we need to do to get 
these matters to the arbiters so they 
can be resolved? I am speaking as a 
Senator who has believed in free 
trade. But unless we start getting 
some of our disputes resolved, I am 
going to have to become a protection- 
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ist. That is the message I would like to 
leave. We must have two-way trade. 
We are the good guys all the time. We 
are the open market. We have nothing 
to do but to retaliate. If we do that, we 
are going to have a trade war, agricul- 
tural products will be retaliated 
against first. But what alternative 
does this Senator or this body have? 

So, Mr. President, in conclusion, I 
would like to say that in three areas— 
soybeans, sunflowers, rapeseed and 
related items in Europe, beef in Japan; 
and beef in Korea—we found flagrant 
violations in trade against the United 
States. We also found that Portugal 
would like to buy soybeans from the 
United States at about half the Euro- 
pean price, but is barred from doing 
so. Our products are restricted. Their 
products are going out. 

So, Mr. President, I shall follow this 
matter closely. I shall publish Mr. 
Yeutter’s response. I hope there are 
recourses. But we are finding in the 
General Agreement on Trade and Tar- 
iffs that the United States is procedur- 
ally being barred from getting relief 
and that is a very serious matter. 
When we consider trade matters, it is 
something we will have to consider in 
the future. I hope we are alert to the 
fact that the European Economic 
Community is becoming the most pro- 
tectionist bloc in the world. It is a big 
bloc. They have enough votes in the 
GATT to block many of our com- 
plaints from coming up. It is some- 
thing we have to take action on. 


EXTENSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent the period for 
morning business be extended an addi- 
tional 15 minutes and that Senators 
may speak therein, not to exceed 5 
minutes each. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


MR. PRESTOWITZ’ NEW BOOK 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I want to 
congratulate the Senator from South 
Dakota on his remarks. The debate 
has gone beyond that of free trade 
versus protectionism. 

I do not know whether the Senator 
has read this book or not. I read this 
book in its entirety over the weekend: 
“Trading Places. How we allowed 
Japan to take the Lead” by Clyde V. 
Prestowitz, Jr. I had read excerpts 
from it prior to then. Has the Senator 
read this book? 

Mr. PRESSLER. I have not but I 
will. 

Mr. BYRD. It is an eye opener. And 
I am going to recommend that all Sen- 
ators read this book. 

As the Senator may see, I have care- 
fully read it, with a lot of yellow un- 
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derlining through it because I want to 
read it a second time. 

But it is an eye opener. I would rec- 
ommend the Senator get this book and 
read it. I read it beginning last Friday, 
a week ago, and finished it yesterday. 
That was last Friday. I finished it yes- 
terday. A great book. 

Mr. PRESSLER. I thank the leader 
very much. I will read the book. I 
might also say the Wall Street Journal 
last week did a series on the Economic 
Community and some of the steps 
they are taking in trade. I thank the 
majority leader. 

Mr. BYRD. The man who wrote this 
book participated in the negotiation 
for this administration for a number 
of years. He was one who was on the 
teams that went to Japan, time after 
time after time; the negotiating teams. 
So he speaks from what he knows. 

I will not take further the time of 
the Senate. 

Would the Senator let me know 
when he has completed reading this 
book? I will be glad to loan it to him. 

Mr. PRESSLER. I will. I thank my 
colleague very much. 

Mr. DOLE. Would the Senator yield? 
I want to second the majority leader. I 
have read the book. It is fascinating. It 
is easy to understand why we are fall- 
ing behind around the world in our 
trade policies. But it was written, as 
you indicate, by someone in the ad- 
ministration and I would certainly sug- 
gest it to all of my colleagues. It is one 
of the books that comes over your 
desk, you have it for a couple of days, 
and you do not know where to send it. 
So I decided to read it. It was good 
reading. You learn a lot and I would 
certainly recommend it, and I thank 
the majority leader for raising it. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Republican leader. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. WIRTH. Mr. President, 17 years 
ago Congress directed the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency to aggres- 
sively regulate hazardous air pollution 
to protect the health of all Americans. 
Today, the Agency’s toxic air pollution 
program is virtually moribund. 

As a result, millions of Americans 
living in urban areas across the coun- 
try are daily exposed to a deadly 
“chemical soup” of known and sus- 
pected toxic chemicals. Now, we are 
discovering that toxic air pollution is a 
threat to people and environments far 
removed from the source of this pollu- 
tion. 

A few weeks ago, for example, the 
Washington Post covered a story that 
adds an entirely new dimension to our 
effort to draft tough new legislation to 
control toxic air pollution. The Post 
reported that toxic air pollutants that 
are being dumped into the atmosphere 
are being transported over great dis- 
tances before being washed out of the 
air by rain and snow—damaging the 
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environment and threatening the 
health of people hundreds, even thou- 
sands, of miles from the pollution 
sources. 

The consequences of this long-dis- 
tance transport of toxic chemicals are 
far-reaching: 

Scientists have discovered PCB's, 
toxaphene—a pesticide used primarily 
on cotton crops in the South—and 
dioxins in a small lake on Isle Royale, 
a wilderness island within Lake Supe- 
rior. The only way these pollutants 
could have reached this wilderness 
park was through the atmosphere; 

Atmospheric deposition is now the 
major source of toxic pollution for the 
upper Great Lakes, including Lake Su- 
perior. These toxic chemicals are con- 
tributing to an increased incidence of 
disease in fish and to the loss of bird 
populations, for which the Great 
Lakes are the foundation of their food 
chain; 

According to the EPA, atmospheric 
deposition may be the major source of 
mercury pollution of some lakes in the 
Lake Superior region; 

And even though we, as a nation, 
have made progress in reducing lead 
pollution, recent EPA studies show 
that 65 to 85 percent of the lead cur- 
rently entering Lake Superior is from 
atmospheric sources. 

The statistics on the quantities of 
toxic air pollutants emitted into the 
air every year are staggering. I have 
just a few examples of how serious 
this problem has become in this coun- 
try—and these are just examples. If all 
emissions were monitored and added 
up, the total annual emissions of toxic 
compounds could run into the billions 
of pounds each year: 

Petrochemical plants in five Texas 
counties release more than 500 million 
pounds of volatile organic compounds 
into the air every year; 

The Chevron refinery in Richmond, 
CA, emits 5 tons of benzene into the 
air every year: 

The residents of South Chicago an- 
nually are exposed to 46 million 
pounds of toxic air pollutants. This 
means that 126,000 pounds of toxic 
chemicals are released into this 
airshed from large and small indus- 
tries and mobile sources every single 
day of the year; 

Last fall, a Baton Rouge newspaper 
reported that in one Parish, more 
than 36 million pounds of volatile or- 
ganic chemicals were released into the 
air in 1 year. That works out to 91 
pounds for each and every resident of 
the Parish. In two other Parishes, 
local industries released “more than 3 
million pounds of chemicals known or 
suspected of causing cancer, birth de- 
on or reproductive problems” in 
1985; 

Dow Chemical’s Midland, MI, facto- 
ry emits millons of pounds of carcino- 
gens into the air, including 76,000 
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pounds of benzene, 1,600 pounds of 
vinyl chloride, and 4.6 million pounds 
of methylene chloride; 

And a survey of industries in New 
Jersey documented significant emis- 
sions of benzene, toluene, and a 
number of other chemicals. 

As I said, Mr. President, these are 
just examples. But they illustrate that 
toxic air pollution is not a problem 
that affects only a few cities or a few 
States. It is a pervasive national prob- 
lem and it is a problem with which we 
must come to grips. 

What does current law say on this 
subject? Hazardous air pollutants are 
covered by section 112 of the Clean 
Air Act. That section was first added 
to the Clean Air Act in 1970 and was 
then strengthened in 1977. The core of 
that law is its definition of “hazardous 
air pollutant” as any pollutant that 
“causes, or contributes to, air pollu- 
tion which may reasonably be antici- 
pated to result in an increase in seri- 
ous irreversible, or incapacitating re- 
versible, illness.” 

What kind of chemicals does that 
definition cover? It includes air pollu- 
tion that causes cancer, birth defects, 
genetic damage, neurobiological disor- 
ders, and other types of chronic and 
acute diseases. These are chemicals 
that, if emitted into the air, threaten 
the health and the environment of 
those who live, work, and play nearby. 
And we are now learning that these 
air pollutants threaten the integrity of 
ecosystems many miles away—such as 
the Great Lakes. 

How big is the problem? Just how 
many potential toxic air pollutants are 
there? EPA doesn’t know, partly be- 
cause it hasn’t done the research it 
should have done, and partly because 
the universe of candidate chemicals is 
large and growing. The committee 
report on S. 1894 includes one list of 
60 toxic substances that are routinely 
released into our air in huge quantities 
every year. That list includes chemi- 
cals like benzene, a known carcinogen, 
vinyl chloride, another known human 
carcinogen and chloroform. 

Section 313 of the 1986 Superfund 
amendments lists more than 300 air 
pollutants for which industries must 
begin reporting releases later this 
year. According to the EPA, 53 percent 
of the substances on the list are car- 
cinogens, 52 percent are mutagens, 44 
percent are acutely toxic, and 38 per- 
cent are chronically toxic. 

Clearly, dumping these pollutants 
into the atmosphere threatens the 
health of all Americans. Our scientists 
cannot tell us with any precision how 
many people are being injured by this 
chemical stew. But we do know that 
when EPA looked at just 17 toxic air 
pollutants, the Agency concluded that 
these pollutants could be responsible 
for as many as 2,000 cancer deaths a 
year. Other EPA scientists have said 
that as many as 10,000 deaths a year 
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may be attributable to ambient con- 
centrations of just one category of air 
pollutant known as polycyclic organic 
matter. 

The point, Mr. President, is that 
hazardous air pollutants are a very se- 
rious threat to human health. We 
cannot afford to delay tough action to 
reduce emissions of these chemcials 
into the atmosphere. 

What has EPA done? In the 17 years 
that section 112 has been on the 
books, EPA has listed only eight sub- 
stances as hazardous air pollutants. In 
the case of some pollutants, EPA has 
refused to regulate releases from some 
sources until the courts ordered EPA 
to act. And in some cases, EPA has 
used cost and feasibility considerations 
to set emission limits that do not ade- 
quately protect human health. On 
that score as well, the courts rejected 
EPA’s approach and told the Agency 
to start over again. 

Mr. President, that is a dismal 
record. It is time for Congress to put 
the Environmental Protection Agency 
back into the business of reducing 
toxic air pollution. 

S. 1894, of which I am a cosponsor 
and which was reported out of the En- 
vironment and Public Works Commit- 
tee late last year, includes tough but 
responsible provisions to reduce toxic 
air pollution. I strongly support that 
legislation, and I urge the Senate to 
take up that legislation soon so that 
we can get on with the task of clean- 
ing up the air. 

That legislation has two basic tracks. 
First, the Environment and Public 
Works Committee identified 224 air 
pollutants that must be controlled as 
toxic air pollutants. This new legisla- 
tion would establish a mandatory 
schedule for setting emission stand- 
ards for each of these pollutants. How- 
ever, this legislation breaks new 
ground by directing the Agency to 
base the standards on the maximum 
reduction in emissions that can be 
achieved by using the best available 
control technology. 

This emphasis on technology-based 
standards is very similar to the toxic 
pollution control program that was es- 
tablished in the Clean Water Act. This 
approach has worked well in cleaning 
up the Nation’s waterways, and I be- 
lieve it holds great promise for clean- 
ing up the Nation’s air as well. 

In addition, Mr. President, this legis- 
lation recognizes that some air pollut- 
ants are so dangerous to human 
health that their emissions must be 
even more stringently regulated. This 
regulation preserves the Agency’s abil- 
ity to set health-based standards 
under the existing provisions of sec- 
tion 112 of the Clean Air Act. 

Mr. President, this is a good, strong 
bill. If enacted into law, this legisla- 
tion would put this country on a clear 
path toward removing a large number 
of toxic chemicals from the air that 
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we breathe. This legislation is needed 
to protect the health of millions of 
Americans who, today, are exposed to 
a frightening array of cancer-causing 
chemicals, And this legislation is 
needed to make sure that the progress 
we have made in cleaning up our lakes 
and rivers does not fall victim to the 
Sentai environmental threat of toxic 
rain. 

I yield the floor. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Mississippi. 


THE INF TREATY 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. President, 
Friday a week ago I rose on the floor 
of the Senate to observe that when we 
came back into session after the 
week’s break, we would probably be 
taking up and reviewing the resolution 
for ratification of the Intermediate- 
Range Nuclear Force Treaty negotiat- 
ed between our Government and the 
Soviet Union. I was somewhat disap- 
pointed, therefore, when on that same 
day the majority leader and the chair- 
men of the Intelligence, Armed Serv- 
ices, and the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittees called a news conference to an- 
nounce that consideration of the 
agreement was being delayed; that the 
Senate would not take up the treaty 
until Wednesday, May 11. 

When I was speaking on the floor, 
about the same time the news confer- 
ence was in preparation, I observed 
that the recess afforded a good oppor- 
tunity for Senators to take advantage 
of the week off from Senate sessions 
to become familiar with the issues sur- 
rounding the ratification of the treaty, 
to look at some of the terms of the 
treaty itself, and perhaps to review the 
hearing record. I know I took advan- 
tage of some opportunities to become 
more familiar with the treaty and the 
ratification process, and I am sure all 
Senators did. 

One thing I observed in my review, 
Mr. President, is that 54 Senators 
serve on the 3 committees which have 
been engaged in the oversight exer- 
cise, reviewing the message of the 
President and the recommendation 
that the treaty be ratified, having 
hearings on the verification issues 
that surround the ratification process, 
and taking a look at the military con- 
sequences of ratification. But 46 of us 
are not on those committees. 

I know Senators have their own 
sources of information and their own 
staff members who have been helping 
them review documents and become 
familiar with the issues that are going 
to be involved as we debate this treaty. 
I found it helpful during this past 
week in beginning a review to start 
with a publication of the Hudson In- 
stitute, a document I assume was cir- 
culated to all Senators. It is entitled 
“The INF Treaty Pro and Con.” 
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It is an excellent discussion of the 
background leading up to this treaty 
and of some of the military implica- 
tions. It also touches on the political 
implications of the Senate’s failure to 
ratify the treaty; in my judgment this 
is an important consideration for us as 
we approach this process. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I will be happy to 
yield. 

Mr. WARNER. Why the Senate 
failed to ratify? What did the Senator 
say? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I said this docu- 
ment touches not only on the military 
implications of ratification of the INF 
Treaty but also on the political ramifi- 
cations of a failure of the Senate to 
ratify the treaty. 

Mr. WARNER. I understand. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I think this is a 
very important consideration as we go 
through this process of review. 

Mr. WARNER. As the Senator may 
know, I serve on two of the commit- 
tees: Armed Services, which has had 
32 hearings on this committee, and 
also on the Intelligence Committee, 
which had a dozen more hearings. A 
great deal of work has been done by 
the two committees. 

As the Senator may know also, the 
Intelligence Committee meets again 
today at 1 o'clock to examine a certain 
area and the 3 committees, in an un- 
usual combined session, I think will 
meet around 2 for the purpose of look- 
ing at the same area. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I thank the Senator 
for his observation. I know 54 Sena- 
tors serve on these 3 committees. 
These Senators have had the opportu- 
nity to conduct hearings and be 
present when witnesses were called. 
But those of us who have not had that 
opportunity might find it helpful, as a 
starting point in the process of debate 
on ratification, to review some con- 
densed discussions of the key issues in- 
volved in the process. 

I pointed out the Hudson Institute 
publication. I am not trying to tell 
Senators what they ought to read, but 
the majority leader talked about a 
book on trade, and we all share infor- 
mation with each other as we find it 
helpful as we go about the business of 
discharging our responsibilities, 

Also important to an understanding 
of the treaty is an actual reading of 
the document, as well as the appendix 
and the protocols. As a starting point, 
those documents are helpful. 

There is also a State Department 
analysis which Senators might find 
helpful as the next step. That docu- 
ment is a little over 100 pages long and 
presents an article-by-article analysis 
which is must reading. 

Other associations and groups have 
studied the treaty. The American En- 
terprise Institute has an excellent 
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analysis, an article-by-article review of 
the treaty, which I recommend. 

I found the White House issue briefs 
helpful because they are chronologi- 
cal. The White House made an effort 
to keep the public informed at various 
stages of the negotiation process 
through the periodic release of White 
House issue briefs. I found it very 
helpful to look over those as they were 
issued. 

Also, the Republican Policy Commit- 
tee has done an excellent job of put- 
ting together some descriptions of the 
INF Treaty itself and issues to consid- 
er. The Intelligence Committee, of 
course, as Senator WARNER pointed 
out, has filed a report, an unclassified 
report, which has been sent to all Sen- 
ators with a letter of transmittal 
pointing out, of course, that a 185- 
page classified version of the report is 
available for review. 

I am hoping, Mr. President, that we 
can proceed to the consideration of 
the treaty. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time for morning business 
has expired. 


EXTENSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
there be an additional 2 minutes for 
morning business. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I thank the majori- 
ty leader. I hope the Senate can pro- 
ceed to consideration of the treaty. I 
know the majority leader and the 
three chairmen of the committees 
with jurisdiction are not delaying the 
debate on the Senate floor just for the 
sake of delay. There is a reason; there 
are differences being discussed in 
those committees and reviewed with 
the White House before a debate is 
begun. 

But I hope there will not be any fur- 
ther delays, and I hope we can get the 
treaty to the floor, have a thorough 
review of it by the Senate, and proceed 
to vote on any suggested changes, 
clarifications, amendments, or state- 
ments that the Senate might decide to 
approve. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. Then ratify this 
treaty in a timely fashion, if that is 
the will of the Senate. I will be happy 
to yield. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, the delay 
in this instance occurred because ad- 
ministration officials themselves were 
saying that differences had emerged 
between this administration and the 
Soviets as to the interpretation and as 
to the verification procedure. 

The delay is not something that I 
created, and the Senator has not 
charged that. I think it ought to be 
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perfectly clear that the problems have 
arisen between this administration 
and the Soviets in which there is some 
indication the Soviets have reneged on 
previous understandings with this ad- 
ministration. 

It seems to me that is serious 
enough to raise the caution light and 
it is in the hopes that the administra- 
tion, working with the Soviets, can 
bring about a clarification of these 
problems before the Senate begins 
debate. 

The Senate should not be under 
pressure to complete action on a 
treaty because of a calendar day, and 
when administration officials them- 
selves raise doubts publicly that ap- 
peared in the New York Times and the 
Washington Post and raise concern 
that these differences were emerging 
and that top Soviets themselves were 
backing away from previous under- 
standings, then I think it is time for us 
to ask what goes on here. Let us clean 
this up. Wherever the problems are, 
let us clean them up. If it is going to 
be this messy on this treaty, what is it 
going to be like on a START Treaty? 

These are the things, may I assure 
the Senator, that concern the chair- 
men of the three committees and 
myself, and I spoke to the distin- 
guished Republican leader about them 
on the last Friday we were in. Of 
course, as I say, the problems had 
become visible in the press. 

I said then, that the Soviets, if they 
are really interested in the treaty, will 
do some work in the meantime before 
the Senate comes back into session 
and let us know really where they 
stand. Do they stand by what the pre- 
vious understandings were or have 
they reneged? That should help the 
administration to get the Soviets to 
understand that this thing is not a fait 
accompli by any means. 

I ask unanimous consent there be an 
additional 2 minutes. I have taken 
most of the time of the Senator under 
the previous 2 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the Senator 
is recognized for an additional 2 min- 
utes. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. 
thank the 
leader. 

This Senator is concerned that if 
delays continue to be announced in 
the consideration of the treaty here 
without any request being made by 
the administration to the Senate to 
delay its debate, then the suspicion is 
going to be that the Senate is dragging 
its feet. 

I am not suggesting that that is the 
case now, and I have not made that 
suggestion in my remarks. My sugges- 
tion was simply that the Senate pro- 
ceed to a discussion of the ratification 
process, and I hope that we will do 
that in a timely fashion. If there has 


President, I 
distinguished majority 
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been a request for a delay that has 
been submitted to the Senate by the 
administration, this Senator is not 
aware of it. 

Mr. BYRD. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I will be happy to 
yield. 

Mr. BYRD. This Senator is not 
going to be guided in the Senate's de- 
liberation of a treaty by whether or 
not the administration has asked for 
delay. That is not the Senate’s role 
under the Constitution. The adminis- 
tration has its work in making the 
treaty. The President makes treaties 
by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. 

Now, if the administration’s work 
has been messy, that is not the Sen- 
ate’s fault. If the Soviets are reneging 
on what they earlier pledged, that is 
not the Senate’s fault. 

It comes as somewhat of a surprise 
to me to learn that perhaps the 
Senate ought to go ahead unless it re- 
ceives from the administration a re- 
quest for delay. The Senate received 
this treaty quite a long time ago. My 
previous and earlier readings of it indi- 
cated to me that it was a good treaty, 
and I was one of those who, after read- 
ing it, came out strongly for it. I indi- 
cated at that time that on the surface 
it appeared to be a good treaty, and 
the only problem I really foresaw 
would be a verification problem, if 
indeed there happened to be one. I, of 
course, was in no position to know 
whether or not there might be a gap 
that had to be filled, but I did say that 
through careful committee probings if 
there were any verification problem, 
those committees would find it out. 
And then, if there is a verification 
problem, that can spell trouble. And 
that is what has developed. 

Now, I have said that, “tentatively,” 
I expect to go forward on Wednesday, 
and tentatively I do expect to go for- 
ward Wednesday, but that will be de- 
termined, as far as this Senator is con- 
cerned, by what has happened in the 
meantime to rectify the problems, and 
by what I am advised by these commit- 
tees, especially the Intelligence Com- 
mittee in this instance and the Armed 
Services Committee. Other problems 
have arisen that involve the Armed 
Services Committee’s jurisdiction, and 
the chairman, who is on the floor 
right now, can speak for himself. It is 
my understanding that the problem as 
to futuristic weapons can be resolved 
by a reservation added on this floor. 
He may have further things to say 
about it. 

But as to those problems which sur- 
faced in the Nation's press indicating 
that the administration was having 
concerns because Soviet officials were 
backing away, appearing to reneg on 
their previous understandings caused 
me to feel that it is the responsibility 
of the Senate to see that these mat- 
ters are first clarified, because a treaty 
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is the supreme law of the land. It is 
not just a piece of paper. Once we ap- 
prove the ratification of that treaty 
and the ratification takes place 
through the exchange of the appropri- 
ate instruments, the treaty is the law 
of this land. Under the Constitution, 
the Constitution itself, the laws that 
are enacted pursuant to the Constitu- 
tion, and treaties constitute the su- 
preme law of the land. 

If we make a mistake in passing a 
bill, that can be fairly easily rectified 
simply by passing another bill repeal- 
ing the first law. But when it comes to 
a treaty, if we make a mistake, we had 
better know it before we enter into its 
ratification; it is just that serious a 
matter. 

I assure the Senator that I am not 
interested in delaying this treaty for 
the sake of delay. If there is any impli- 
cation at all in what he is saying—and 
I do not infer that—then that ought to 
be debunked because I was one of the 
first who came out in support of this 
treaty. I feel that, eventually, this 
treaty will be ratified, but we have a 
responsibility in the meantime to full- 
fil our role under the Constitution. I 
do not intend to delay for the sake of 
delay, but neither do I intend for this 
Senate to rush into something here 
just because there has been a calendar 
deadline set somewhere by somebody. 
There is this danger. One may say, 
“Well, let’s go ahead and call it up and 
let the thing be worked out in the 
meantime while the Senate is debating 
it.” I am not oblivious to the pressure 
that can be brought on the Senate 
once we get something up. The pres- 
sure will be there, and every day it will 
intensify: “Oh, we have got to hurry, 
we have got to get through this be- 
cause the summit is going to take 
place on such and such a date; the 
Senate should act; let all these things 
be worked out by our experts down 
the road. They can work out the veri- 
fication regime. They can work out 
the details,” and all that. 

I think the time is now, and before 
we get into that pressure cooker, there 
are some things that can be done on 
this floor that will satisfy the Senate 
and 

Mr. WARNER. Will the majority 
leader yield for an observation? 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. President, do I 
have control of the time? 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be 5 ad- 
ditional minutes under the control of 
the Senator from Mississippi. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the Senator 
is recognized for an additional 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. BYRD. I ask that I may finish 
my sentence. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I will be happy to 
yield to the majority leader. 

Mr. BYRD. As to the futuristic 
weapons, the Senator from Georgia— 
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and I share the belief—feels that the 
Senate can take care of that matter by 
a reservation. Now, it may be that the 
other matters can be likewise done. 
But I do not know today that it can be 
done, may I say to the distinguished 
Senator. I will know at some point 
once I have heard from the committee 
that is involved. After the Intelligence 
Committee members have had an op- 
portunity to talk with the administra- 
tion officials, we will know. But we re- 
member very well what the President 
himself said: “Trust but verify.” And I 
subscribe to that. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. President, I am 
happy to yield to the distinguished 
Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I have 
served on two of the committees, the 
Armed Services Committee, where we 
have had 32 hearings, and the Intelli- 
gence Committee, which I think had a 
dozen or so, and I have been in attend- 
ance. There has been no foot-dragging 
in those two committees and none, to 
my knowledge, in the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. Furthermore, and 
most significantly, there has been no 
partisanship, no display of partisan- 
ship that I have observed, and I think 
my chairman will corroborate that. I 
think the observations of the majority 
leader are well taken that the Senate 
is proceeding as expeditiously as it can 
in view of the unexpected problems 
that arose here in the final few days. 

Over the course of the weekend I 
have dealt with this problem, and 
indeed the close of last week. It is my 
understanding the administration is 
moving diligently to try to resolve 
those issues that may remain in terms 
of interpretation between the United 
States and the Soviet Union. 

So it seems to me, as they say in the 
Navy, we are all moving at flank speed 
to do the proper work necessary 
before the Senate completes its floor 
consideration of this treaty. Of course, 
that is a matter that is in the exclusive 
control of the majority leader in con- 
sultation with the minority leader. 
And it is my hope that perhaps on 
Wednesday, as was indicated, this 
matter can be brought to the full 
Senate, with the committees having 
completed their work. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. COCHRAN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SHELBY). The Senator from Mississippi 
is recognized. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. President, let 
me thank the distinguished majority 
leader, and the Senator from Virginia 
for their assurances. 

This Senator has been hopeful that 
we could proceed with dispatch to con- 
sider the treaty this year, as previous- 
ly announced by the majority leader. 
So concerns had to be raised in the 
minds of some—at least in this Sena- 
tor’s mind there were—about how long 
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we could expect the consideration of 
the treaty to be delayed. 

I am hoping, as I know others are, 
that we can proceed on May 11, and 
that the committees can review what- 
ever problems have developed and 
work them out. 

This treaty has been under develop- 
ment since 1980 or 1981. Direct negoti- 
ations have been on again and off 
again over that period of time. A 
review of the record will clearly show 
that the treaty is not something that 
has been developed in just a matter of 
a few weeks in a haphazard way. I 
hope we can now proceed in due 
course to the consideration of the 
treaty, that it can be ratified, and that 
any problems can be worked out. 

I yield the floor. I thank the Chair. 


NO U.S. UNILATERAL 
DISARMAMENT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, this 
Senator believes that there can be no 
real national security without military 
strength at least equal to the Soviet 
Union. So how can we reduce military 
spending? There is a way. I have writ- 
ten a number of my Senate colleagues 
in this body to propose that we take a 
long, hard look at the different mili- 
tary world we now face. For 43 years 
we have lived in a nuclear armed 
world. Unfortunately many in this 
country and even in this Congress 
have not fully recognized the implica- 
tions of this fact. The prime new and 
different reality is that a nuclear war 
would bring total, and I mean total, 
material destruction to the warring 
factions on both sides. No one would 
win. Both contesting sides would lose. 
They would lose everything—material 
possessions, form of government, and, 
for most, life itself. A superpower war 
means double suicide. Nuclear war has 
not been fought for the 42 years of 
the nuclear age. And it almost certain- 
ly will not be in the next 42. 

Does this mean we can and should 
sharply cut this cruel burden of mili- 
tary spending? No, not by itself. The 
answer is that we should only reduce 
military spending significantly if we 
do it in concert with our potential 
Soviet adversary. We must reduce mili- 
tary spending mutually. We must 
insist on verification of compliance 
provisions with the Soviet Union that 
are so thorough and intrusive that we 
will be certain to detect any militarily 
significant violation by the U.S.S.R. 
That’s not all. 

The agreement must preserve the 
nuclear deterrent on both sides. That 
deterrent is the force that has kept 
the peace for 42 years between the 
supperpowers. The massive nuclear ar- 
senals of the United States and the 
U.S.S.R. are the grim threats that 
have given Europe the longest period 
of superpower peace in four centuries. 
No President should negotiate and no 
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Senate should ratify a treaty that di- 
minishes the credibility of our nuclear 
deterrent by one whit. If somehow we 
could eliminate nuclear weapons from 
the face of the Earth, thousands of 
years of history tells us that we would 
simply make the world safe for con- 
ventional war. And we know for an ab- 
solute certainty that the advances in 
conventional military weapons make it 
absoutely sure that unlike World War 
I and World War II, the United States 
would not be a safe and secure sanctu- 
ary removed from the certainty of dev- 
astation by conventional weapons that 
eventually would be every bit as terri- 
ble as the destruction of nuclear war. 
The destruction would simply take a 
little longer. 

Mr. President, the knowledge that 
the mutual nuclear deterrents make a 
superpower war a sure double suicide 
and therefore highly unlikely does 
not—I repeat not—mean that we 
should engage in any unilateral con- 
ventional disarmament. It would be 
folly for the United States to reduce 
our own conventional—that is nonnu- 
clear—military forces or our support 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation and the defense of free Europe 
unless we are absolutely certain that 
we will get a corresponding reduction 
in Soviet and Warsaw Pact conven- 
tional military forces. And just as we 
negotiated a substantially greater re- 
duction in Soviet intermediate nuclear 
forces than in United States interme- 
diate nuclear forces, we should insist 
on the same asymetrical reduction in 
the far greater Warsaw Pact conven- 
tional forces than the NATO conven- 
tional forces. Our target should be a 
treaty that requires an ultimate parity 
of tanks, planes, artillery, and troops. 

Can we expect the Soviet Union to 
agree to give up their enormous 
present advantage in numbers? Yes. 
Three reasons why: First, the present 
Soviet numbers advantage means 
little. A major reduction would permit 
both sides to eliminate their oldest, 
lowest quality, least effective weapons 
and their least skilled and trained 
troops. The Soviets weapons and their 
personnel are both far below the 
standards of NATO. They would 
reduce more. They would also improve 
the quality of what remained more. 

Second, both countries suffer enor- 
mously from the burden of military 
spending. The Soviet Union and its 
Warsaw Pact allies suffer more than 
the United States and NATO because 
the economies of the Warsaw Pact na- 
tions are only one-third as productive, 
their GNP is only one-third the size of 
the NATO countries’ economies. And 
the Warsaw Pact countries are spend- 
ing substantially more on their mili- 
tary than is NATO. So the incentive 
for economic relief from this painful 
military burden for the Communist 
bloc is far heavier. The incentive to 
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negotiate is more than three times 
greater. 

Third, both sides now recognize the 
utter idiocy of a clash between these 
two alliances and the virtual certainty 
that such a clash would swiftly esca- 
late into a civilization ending nuclear 
holocaust. As the understanding grows 
that such a nuclear cold war is impos- 
sible to justify on any rational basis 
for either side, and that it guarantees 
total defeat for both, the confidence 
will increase that such a war is not 
going to take place. What does that 
mean? That means the military build- 
up on both sides is an absolutely sure, 
waste of money. 

Once again this is not a plea for uni- 
lateral disarmament. We should not 
cut military strength unilaterally. It is 
a plea for a mutual agreement requir- 
ing verification of compliance provi- 
sions that will assure that any reduc- 
tion in military power by the United 
States or NATO must require a fully 
corresponding reduction by the 
U.S.S.R. and the Warsaw Pact. The 
agreement must also bring both forces 
into an equal balance of weapons and 
troops. The agreements must assure 
both sides that the credibility of their 
nuclear deterrent is fully preserved 
and protected. 

Mr. NUNN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, comment- 
ing on the majority leader’s com- 
ments, and the comments of the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi and the Senator 
from Virginia, let me just say that I 
agree with everything the Senator 
from West Virginia has said about the 
importance of getting this treaty un- 
derstood by both sides, making sure 
that the verification provisions are 
worked out, and making sure that we 
do not have any disagreements before 
we ratify the treaty or consent to its 
ratification. 

I also would like to strongly support 
the majority leader in his determina- 
tion to make certain that we under- 
stand these problems, and analyze 
these problems before we get out on 
the floor and try to debate them. We 
may not have to solve every one of 
them before we bring the bill up. 
Maybe we can at least work on some of 
them as we deliberate here on the 
floor. But at least we have to know 
what the scope of the problems are. 
And right before we went on the last 
break, which was a week ago, we found 
out about three or four new problems 
that we had never known about before 
in the area of verification. 

So it is important that we have the 
treaty acted on by the Senate. It is 
even more important that we have a 
good understanding by both sides. 
Otherwise the arms control momen- 
tum that people talk about, the mo- 
mentum for the START proposal, the 
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momentum for a conventional arms 
control proposal, will not be a forward 
momentum. It will be a backward mo- 
mentum. 

I cannot think of anything worse 
than having a treaty rushed through 
the U.S. Senate, having a big ratifica- 
tion exchange at the summit, and a 
week or two later later, finding out 
that there is a major disagreement be- 
tween the two superpowers on the 
treaty that was touted all over the 
world as being a step toward peace and 
a step toward stability. 

So we have to do the job right. We 
have to do it thoroughly. Hopefully, 
we will be completed with this INF 
ratification debate in the Senate, and 
the consent of the Senate will be 
forthcoming so we can be proud of the 
summit conference. I think that would 
be better for everyone. I would cer- 
tainly welcome that. I hope that can 
be done. 

But I do not view that as an arbi- 
trary deadline. I view the fundamental 
underlying premise as being to make 
sure that the Senate understands the 
treaty, that we are giving our consent 
to it in terms of ratification and 
making sure that we work out the dis- 
agreements between the two super- 
powers before we make this treaty, 
which will be before us, the supreme 
law of the land. 

I also want to comment on the com- 
ments of the Senator from Virginia. 
He has been very, very diligent in his 
pursuit of not only the treaty and un- 
derstanding of it but in pursuit of the 
questions that come up. The Senator 
from Virginia has been absolutely 
dedicated to knowing what this treaty 
means, getting into areas of ramifica- 
tions of it that are important, and 
making sure that the administration 
witnesses are not only given an oppor- 
tunity to explain it but also are asked 
tough questions when tough questions 
are in order. 

So the Senator from Virginia has 
been I think a true example of biparti- 
san approach, and we have worked as 
a team, both the Senator from Virgin- 
ia and myself as well as the members 
of the Armed Services Committee, in 
approaching this. 

I know of no partisanship whatso- 
ever in our committee. In serving with 
the Senator from Virginia on the In- 
telligence Committee, I can say the 
same thing about that committee. Sen- 
ator CoHEeN and Senator BOREN have 
worked very closely together in that 
committee. There has been no parti- 
sanship in any of these committees 
that I know anything about. There 
have been individual disagreements, 
but it has not split along the party 
lines. I hope that will be the case as we 
bring the treaty on the floor of the 
Senate. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, if I 
might interrupt, I thank the distin- 
guished chairman for his comments. 
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Mr. NUNN. I yield. 

Mr. WARNER. Of course, he has 
been the leader of the effort. We em- 
barked on this in the Armed Services 
Committee, thinking we might have 15 
or 20 hearings. We only closed at the 
30 mark. 

Mr. NUNN. There were white flags 
of surrender. We had to get to the de- 
fense bill at some point. We finally got 
to the defense bill, both in committee 
and on the floor. Today we are both 
gratified that the leadership has 
agreed to bring this bill up. 

I do not know how long we have 
been on this bill. I have made it clear 
that when the leader decides to bring 
up the INF Treaty, and begin debate 
on that, I am perfectly willing to take 
this bill down. Hopefully, we can take 
a number of steps toward completing 
this bill this week. 

I would be perfectly agreeable to set- 
ting aside this bill, however, whenever 
the INF Treaty is ready to come up. 
So from that point of view we will be 
working as hard as we can on this de- 
fense bill which is enormously impor- 
tant in its own right. But we will rec- 
ognize that the INF Treaty debate will 
take precedence when the debate is 
ready to be brought to the floor, by 
the majority leader and by the Sena- 
tor from Kansas. 


PUBLIC FINANCIAL DISCLOSURE 
FILING REQUIREMENT 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, financial 
disclosure reports required by the 
Ethics in Government Act of 1978 and 
Senate rule 34 must be filed no later 
than close of business on Monday, 
May 16, 1988. The reports must be 
filed with the Senate Office of Public 
Records, 232 Hart Building, Washing- 
ton, DC 20510. The Public Records 
Office will be open from 8 a.m. until 6 
p.m. for the purpose of accepting 
these filings. Written acknowledge- 
ment will be provided automatically 
for Senators’ reports, and upon re- 
quest for staff members. Any written 
request for an extension should be di- 
rected to the Select Committee on 
Ethics, 220 Hart Building, Washing- 
ton, DC 20510. 

All Senators reports will be made 
available simultaneously on Friday, 
May 20. Advance written requests for 
copies of these reports are now being 
accepted by the Public Records Office. 
Any questions regarding the availabil- 
ity of reports or their purchase should 
be directed to that office (224-0322). 
Questions regarding interpretation of 
the Ethics in Government Act of 1978 
should be directed to the Select Com- 
mittee on Ethics (224-2981). 
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THE BOOKS BY LARRY SPEAKES 
AND DONALD REGAN 


Mr. ROCKEFELLER addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. ROCKEFELLER. Mr. President, 
I was listening to national public radio 
this morning and I heard them devote 
some 10 to 12 minutes to a discussion 
of what had been revealed in a book 
that Donald Regan has recently writ- 
ten. I would like to denounce the kind 
of sensationalism, commercialism, and 
lack of public integrity. 

I am profoundly disturbed and of- 
fended by the nature of these “kiss- 
and-tell” books. Sensationalism is easy 
in America. People love it. They par- 
ticularly like to have news that comes 
from the inside that relates to person- 
alities, and of course the more well- 
known the personality, and the higher 
ranking the public official, the more 
interesting it might be. 

I am a Democrat, Mr. President, and 
I have many disagreements with the 
President of the United States. Those 
are not because I am a Democrat but 
because I represent a State, West Vir- 
ginia, to which I believe he has not 
been either sympathetic or construc- 
tive. But he is the President of the 
United States, and he is therefore my 
President, the President of all of my 
people in West Virginia and of the 
people throughout the entire country. 

We can debate differences of policy. 
We can have strong differences of feel- 
ing, but there is something in this 
business of public service which has to 
do with honor. It has to do with integ- 
rity. And it has to do with setting 
standards that young people can look 
up to. 

I do not imagine that there has ever 
been a President or a Governor or a 
person in high public place with broad 
responsibilities who has not had many 
things that people could write or say 
about him or her. But to me the fact 
that a person who had been president 
of Merrill Lynch comes into the sup- 
posedly second most important posi- 
tion in the land—the chief of staff of 
the White House—and then probably 
every night takes notes thinking in 
the back of his mind that he can write 
a book, that he will be able to cut a 
pretty good deal for that book, maybe 
make a million dollars for that book, 
that he can do that because this is 
America and we are free, is shameful. 

I think the President is a good man 
and a decent man. I can disagree with 
his policies but I cannot find it in 
myself to say that he is unkind or 
would wish to knowingly hurt people. 

But that is precisely what the people 
who were closest to him have done, at 
least in the case of Donald Regan and 
Larry Speakes. And I suspect they 
have done it for profit. And I find that 
repugnant. I think they know perfect- 
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ly well that they can take their notes, 
keep their diaries, prepare their books, 
negotiate their contracts, and make a 
lot of money. Then they will get on 
the lecture circuit, and I suspect that 
Donald Regan and Larry Speakes will 
go on the lecture circuit now for 
maybe $25,000-a-speech for Regan and 
maybe $15,000 for Speakes. I would 
not pay either one of them a nickel. I 
think it is despicable what they have 
done. 

If there were things that were going 
on that they did not like, why did they 
accept the taxpayers’ salary—and high 
ones at that—say nothing during the 
time about whatever it was that they 
did not like, maintain their office, get 
out in the last few months of the Pres- 
idency, and then frantically go to work 
on books? If they did not like it, why 
did they not resign? Why did they not 
tell the President that they did not 
like something he was doing, or some 
pattern that they did not approve of, 
either with respect to him or his wife? 

We are talking about the President 
of the United States. There are people 
all over my State who look up to the 
Presidency, as they should. The Presi- 
dency cannot and should not be hu- 
miliated by people who seek to do so 
for their own commercial gain. 

I was Governor for 8 years. I think a 
President or a Governor should be 
able to count on discretion and loyal- 
ty, particularly from people who they 
put at the very topmost ranks of their 
administration. Donald Regan met 
every single day with the President. 
He had the position of power. He was 
looked up to by millions. He was con- 
sidered a man of great force who 
would bring order, admiration, and 
tight administration to the White 
House. 

So he quits, writes a book, takes lots 
of notes, and probably now has lots of 
television interviews lined up. 

I was watching Larry Speakes today, 
being interviewed by a TV network 
about his book. He goes to New York, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Chicago, 
Detroit, New Orleans and advertises 
his book. 

Larry Speakes and Donald Regan 
have been in an office of public trust. 
They were lucky to be there. It is far 
more important to work for the Presi- 
dent of the United States and, there- 
fore, the people of this country than 
to be President of Merrill Lynch, at 
least in my judgment. 

I thought that this country learned 
a lesson when Ivan Boesky was caught 
and sent to jail for greed. That was 
meant to send a message, I would have 
hoped that people have an alternative 
other than money, that there has to 
be some kind of a value system in this 
country other than money, and maybe 
that that value system should have 
something to do with public service 
and honor, neither of which are re- 
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flected by the actions of Donald 
Regan and Larry Speakes. 

I have not read their books and I 
will not read their books, and I encour- 
age people to not read their books. If 
they were so concerned, why did they 
not have the courage to quit? Where 
was that courage then? Was it the lure 
of the book, the lure of the dollar, the 
lure of fame? In the meantime the 
Presidency is weakened. The President 
gave his trust to them, and I must say 
the President has been extraordinary 
about that trust; I would argue too 
loyal in some cases. Nobody can argue 
that the President is not loyal to those 
whom he counts on and to whom he is 
a friend. Maybe it suggests that he has 
picked out people who have not had 
enough background in public service, 
and who do not understand the mean- 
ing of public service in the case of Mr. 
Speakes and Mr. Regan. 

I happen to think that public serv- 
ice, whether it be elective or appoint- 
ed, is a high calling and great honor, 
and should be carried out every day in 
that manner. 

I have not spoken to Mr. Regan and 
I have not spoken to Mr. Speakes. But 
if I did, I would tell them that they 
had done a great disservice to their 
country, that they have done a great 
disservice to the Presidency, and they 
have done a great disservice to mil- 
lions of young Americans who are 
looking at the concept of public serv- 
ice, either elected or appointed. 

I despise that kind of behavior. I 
think one goes into public service for 
the honor and the privilege of it, not 
for the money that can be gained from 


it. 

I do not think it makes much differ- 
ence if one is a Democrat or a Republi- 
can, when it comes to supporting the 
office of the Presidency. Public service 
is not something that should be for 
sale. Public service ought to be a high 
calling. 

There are two men, Donald Regan 
and Larry Speakes, who are wandering 
around this country now making a lot 
of money off the Presidency. I think 
they ought to be ashamed of them- 
selves. I think a lot of us are ashamed 
of them. 

Frankly, I have a great sense of sym- 
pathy for the President, who dismisses 
these matters with good humor and 
grace. 

If they were taking notes, if they 
were keeping their secret logs, so that 
they some day could make money, I 
would hope there would be some way 
in the future that people who go to 
the White House and work for the 
Presidency understand that public 
service is an honor and is not meant to 
bring you money; and if it does, then 
there is something wrong with you. 

In my judgment, Larry Speakes and 
Donald Regan set the standard of in- 
decency for public service for the Pres- 
idency of the United States. It offends 
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me deeply. It is not a relief to me to 
make these comments, but I hope they 
are heard, and I hope others will share 
them. 

I yield the floor. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Morn- 
ing business is closed. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 
AUTHORIZATION ACT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the clerk will 
report S. 2355, the National Defense 
Authorization Act. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 2355) to authorize appropria- 
tions for fiscal year 1989 for military activi- 
ties of the Department of Defense, for mili- 
tary construction, and for defense activities 
of the Department of Energy, to prescribe 
personnel strengths for such fiscal year for 
the Armed Forces, and for other purposes. 

The Senate proceeded to consider 
the bill. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to bring before the Senate S. 
2355, the National Defense Authoriza- 
tion Act for fiscal year 1989. This bill 
provides the authorization required in 
law for almost all of the major func- 
tions under the jurisdiction of our 
committee, including the activities of 
the Department of Defense, the De- 
partment of Energy nuclear weapons 
programs, and the military construc- 
tion program. 

Last year, Congress approved for the 
first time a 2-year defense authoriza- 
tion act for fiscal years 1988 and 1989. 
This act authorized approximately 
two-thirds of the defense programs for 
fiscal year 1989, which is the year we 
are now addressing in this bill. The 
budget request which the Defense De- 
partment submitted this year was a re- 
vision, or amendment, to the second 
year of last year’s 2-year budget re- 
quest. 

Although the Congress last year did 
not appropriate any funds for the 
second year, I believe we demonstrated 
with the authorization bill that the 2- 
year approach will work. Our commit- 
tee’s review of the amended fiscal year 
1989 budget request was carried out 
more promptly and more efficiently 
this year because of our work on the 2- 
year budget last year. 

Last fall’s deficit reduction agree- 
ment provides further proof of the 
benefits of the 2-year budget cycle. Be- 
cause of that agreement, we started 
this year with a consensus on the over- 
all level of national defense spending 
for fiscal year 1989. 

I might add that this consensus is al- 
lowing the authorization and appro- 
priation processes for defense pro- 
grams to proceed in a more closely and 
timely fashion this year. If we do not 
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have agreements on the overall 
budget, if we have to bring a defense 
authorization bill to the floor before 
the Budget Committee as acted, before 
there has been a conference report, 
before we have had any kind of agree- 
ment or even implicit agreement with 
the administration on the overall level 
of defense spending and the overall 
level of other component parts of the 
budget, it makes our task much more 
difficult, much more onerous, and 
much more time consuming. So we are 
making progress in this respect. 

Secretary Carlucci has indicated 
that he intends to submit another 2- 
year budget for the Defense Depart- 
ment next year. Our committee re- 
mains committed to making further 
progress on implementing a 2-year 
budget for the Defense Department. I 
hope that we can convince others in 
Congress to move in this direction. I 
would like to see it spread to our 
entire approach to defense, for appro- 
priation and authorization, but that 
remains as a challenge. 

BUDGET IMPACT OF THE COMMITTEE BILL 

Mr. President, the bill before the 
Senate today meets the budget au- 
thority target of $299.5 billion and 
outlay target of $294 billion contained 
in the deficit reduction agreement and 
in the fiscal year 1989 budget resolu- 
tion. 

This will be the first time we have 
addressed outlays in this authorization 
bill as such, the reason being that it is 
the first time we have known what the 
outlay total would be and should be, 
based on the budget resolution, and we 
have not had that information in the 
past when we started our process and 
when we marked up our bill. This year 
marks a new step in that respect. 

We are on target in this bill both 
with respect to budget authority and 
with respect to what we call outlays, 
which, as the Members of this body 
well recognize, relate to the actual 
cash dollars spent in the fiscal year, as 
opposed to the budget authority, 
which means authority for entering 
into contractual relationships which 
commit the expenditure of funds, but 
for which expenditure may follow in 
the years ahead. 

The total amount authorized for De- 
fense appropriations in the committee 
bill for fiscal year 1989 is $221 billion. 
When the personnel levels authorized 
by the committee, as well as the re- 
maining elements of the national de- 
fense function, are included. The com- 
mittee bill results in a total of $299.5 
billion in budget authority for the na- 
tional defense function in fiscal year 
1989. The Congressional Budget Office 
estimates the outlay impact of the bill 
at $294 billion in fiscal year 1989. 

One additional benefit of the deficit 
reduction agreement is that we can 
report a bill that conforms to both the 
budget authority and outlay targets of 
the budget resolution. In previous 
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years, there has been no budget reso- 
lution when we marked up so we had 
to make assumptions about the final 
numbers and we generally focused on 
the budget authority level only. 

In meeting the budget targets I 
think it is important to emphasize 
that this level of defense spending 
marks the fourth consecutive year of 
real decline in national defense budget 
authority. Most people in this country 
do not recognize that, but it is accu- 
rate. 

From fiscal year 1980 to 1985, na- 
tional defense budget authority grew 
by 50 percent in real terms. But the 
$299.5 billion in budget authority au- 
thorized for fiscal year 1989 is an 11- 
percent real decline from the high 
point of fiscal year 1985. Last year’s 
proposed budget for fiscal year 1989 
was reduced by $33 billion, or 10 per- 
cent. 

Although many of us would prefer 
otherwise, even under the most opti- 
mistic scenario it is difficult to see how 
defense spending will increase more 
than enough to cover inflation over 
the next several years. President Rea- 
gan’s own budget figures do not meet 
the Gramm-Rudman deficit targets in 
fiscal year 1990 and beyond. This reali- 
ty is beginning to dawn on the Penta- 
gon, and I hope it is beginning to dawn 
on the Congress and perhaps even the 
White House: All of us are going to 
have to face hard choices that we have 
been postponing for several years. 
Some of these hard choices are con- 
tained in this bill. 

Further, the defense budget is not 
going to be dislodged from the fiscal 
vice-grips until there is an overall con- 
sensus on revenues, deficit reduction, 
entitlements and defense spending. 
The Reagan administration's fiscal 
policies and their reluctance to deal 
with the deficit problem across the 
board have put defense right in the 
middle of the budget squeeze that does 
not show any signs of letting up. 

So the next President of the United 
States and the next Secretary of De- 
fense are going to face this problem, 
and the next Congress is going to face 
this problem. Until we have some over- 
all approach to the fiscal problems of 
this Nation, to the fact that the oper- 
ational budget of the Federal Govern- 
ment is not only in deficit but also is 
in deficit much more the numbers in- 
dicate because of the surpluses we now 
have in trust funds—until the Ameri- 
can people, Congress, the White 
House, the Department of Defense, 
the Republican Party, and the Demo- 
cratic Party face up to this, we are 
going to continue to see defense 
squeezed, and the squeeze will get 
tighter and tighter. 

Make no mistake about it: We are 
into the muscle now. We are not cut- 
ting fat alone. Hopefully, we are put- 
ting the cuts in fat first and can find 
fat. It is not always easy to identify. 
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We are cutting force structure. We are 
going to have a smaller force at the 
end of this fiscal year than at the be- 
ginning. 

So we are into that era now, and I 
hope everyone recognizes the vise that 
the Defense Department is in, and I 
hope something will be done about it 
in terms of the overall approach to our 
fiscal affairs. 

COMMITTEE'S REVIEW OF THE FISCAL YEAR 1989 
BUDGET 

Mr. President, in the view of many 
members of the committee, Secretary 
Carlucci submitted a reasonable 
amended budget request for fiscal year 
1989. Secretary Carlucci and Deputy 
Secretary Taft told the military serv- 
ices that in preparing their budgets 
they should be prepared to reduce the 
size of their existing force structure to 
maintain a ready force; justify all new 
program starts; strive to maintain effi- 
cient production rates of existing 
weapons systems; and terminate older 
or marginal weapons programs. I 
think those are the right priorities. 

Secretary Carlucci made some diffi- 
cult decisions in putting this budget 
together. Some of these decisions are 
controversial. They were debated in 
the Armed Services Committee and 
they will be debated on the Senate 
floor. Secretary Carlucci deserves 
credit for facing these problems. 

Now Congress has some tough deci- 
sions to make. If we do not like some 
of the actions the Pentagon is recom- 
mending to live within the budget 
summit spending levels, then it is up 
to us to propose realistic alternatives. 
For example, the Armed Services 
Committee carefully reviewed the 
force structure reductions and the pro- 
gram cancellations proposed by Secre- 
tary Carlucci in this budget. We did 
not particularly like some of the rec- 
ommendations of the Department in 
these areas. But we concluded that 
these recommendations should be sup- 
ported in light of the fiscal constraints 
on the defense budget over the next 
several years. 

The committee also went further 
than the Defense Department’s 
budget proposals in some areas. We re- 
viewed some of the legislative require- 
ments that we have created in areas 
like procurement of certain products 
or weapons systems, and base closures 
and consolidations. The committee bill 
includes some recommendations to 
repeal some of these directed procure- 
ment actions and to streamline on a 
one-time basis the cumbersome proc- 
ess to close military bases. These rec- 
ommendations are controversial, but 
we ask our colleagues to carefully con- 
sider any objections to the commit- 
tee’s recommendations in light of the 
need to make our defense spending as 
efficient as possible and to make sure 
that our men and women in the mili- 
tary have every defense dollar we can 
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possibly spare within the overall fiscal 
constraints, and that those dollars are 
spent wisely, efficiently, and effective- 
ly. We will have to make tough 
choices, and they are being made in 
this bill. 

Mr. President, the committee’s ac- 
tions are described in detail in Senate 
report 100-326 which accompanies S. 
2355. Our committee again this year 
attempted to focus our hearings and 
markup on major policy issues and 
avoid micromanagement. I want to 
take a few moments to highlight the 
committee’s actions in the major func- 
tional areas of the committee’s juris- 
diction. 

STRATEGIC FORCES AND NUCLEAR DETERRENCE 

Again this year, the committee care- 
fully reviewed the amended budget re- 
quest for strategic programs in the 
context of the current severe budget 
constraints, the substantial progress 
that has occurred over the past several 
years in improving U.S. strategic capa- 
bilities, and the substantial unmet de- 
fense needs outside the strategic area. 

The committee authorized full fund- 
ing for a number of major programs, 
including the advanced technology 
bomber (B-2), the advanced cruise 
missile, the Trident submarine, and 
the Trident II (D-5) missile. The com- 
mittee also approved a total of $4.55 
billion for SDI research in the Defense 
and Energy Departments, a reduction 
of $291 million from the combined re- 
quest. This represents 14 percent real 
growth over the fiscal year 1988 level 
of $3.9 billion. 

The committee extended by 1 year 
the restriction on SDI development 
and testing that was enacted into law 
in the National Defense Authorization 
Act for fiscal years 1988 and 1989. 

For ICBM modernization, the com- 
mittee authorized $700 million for the 
Rail-Garrison MX Program and $50 
million for the small ICBM Program, 
reductions of $93 million and $150 mil- 
lion, respectively, from the requested 
amounts. This recommendation pre- 
serves the option for the next adminis- 
tration to proceed with either or both 
programs. 

The committee also authorized at re- 
quested levels most of the programs in 
the space launch, command-control- 
communications, and surveillance and 
warning areas. The committee ap- 
proved the requested funds for chemi- 
cal deterrent programs and for the de- 
militarization of older chemical weap- 
ons and agents. At the same time, the 
committee extended the deadline for 
completion of demilitarization until 
1997 to accommodate the administra- 
tion’s new timetable. 

In the national security programs in 
the Department of Energy, the com- 
mittee fully funded the environmen- 
tal, health and safety activities and 
authorized an additional $50 million 
for the environmental restoration of 
Energy Department defense facilities. 
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Unfortunately, this area has tradition- 
ally been inadequately funded. The 
committee also proposed sweeping new 
legislation to provide independent 
safety oversight of the defense-related 
facilities and operations of the Energy 
Department. 

I imagine that we will have some 
debate on that subject and possible 
amendments on that subject, but that 
was the committee recommendation. 

I commend Senator Exon and Sena- 
tor THURMOND for their strong and ca- 
pable leadership on the Subcommittee 
on Strategic Forces and Nuclear De- 
terrence during the 100th Congress. 
They have done a very good job under 
extremely difficult circumstances. 
CONVENTIONAL FORCES AND ALLIANCE DEFENSE 

The committee focused on several 
critical conventional defense issues 
that have emerged in recent months. 
The committee increased funding in 
several areas to offset the deteriorat- 
ing armor/antiarmor balance in 
NATO. The Army indicated that it has 
developed a comprehensive new an- 
tiarmor plan. Consistent with that 
plan, the committee authorized the 
procurement of 58 additional M-1 
tanks and the transfer of more M-1 
tanks to the National Guard. The 
committee also directed the Army to 
enter into multiyear procurement con- 
tracts on the M-1 tank and the AH-64 
attack helicopter. Research and devel- 
opment funds to accelerate improve- 
ments on existing antitank missiles 
and the development of the hypervelo- 
city missile were also provided. 

The committee considered the con- 
tinuing problems with Navy aviation 
again this year. We decided to acceler- 
ate the F-14D Remanufacture Pro- 
gram; increase the production rate on 
the EA-6B jammer aircraft, three 
above the request of nine; increase the 
number of air-to-air missiles, 300 
above the request of 0; and initiate the 
ground attack radar upgrade for the 
F-18 aircraft. The committee conclud- 
ed that Navy aviation requires serious 
attention within the Defense Depart- 
ment; therefore, we directed the Secre- 
tary of Defense to develop a compre- 
hensive plan for the modernization of 
Navy and Air Force tactical aircraft. 

The committee suspended procure- 
ment of the Army’s forward area air 
defense system until the results of 
operational testing are provided to the 
Congress. 

In order to facilitate improved co- 
ordination of joint service programs, 
the committee recommended the cre- 
ation of joint program offices between 
the Navy and Air Force for future air- 
to-air missile programs and directed 
improved coordination between the 
two services on the advanced tactical 
aircraft and the advanced tactical 
fighter. The committee also concluded 
that the Air Force is not devoting suf- 
ficient attention to close air support 
modernization and specified that $15 
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million requested for the advanced 
tactical fighter be used to study alter- 
natives for modernizing close air sup- 
port aircraft. 

Senator Levin and Senator QUAYLE, 
the chairman and ranking member of 
the Subcommittee on Conventional 
Forces and Alliance Defense, deserve a 
great deal of credit for their hard 
work in this area. 

PROJECTION FORCES AND REGIONAL DEFENSE 

The committee recommended au- 
thorization of $22.6 billion for pro- 
grams within the jurisdiction of the 
projection forces and regional Defense 
Subcommittee. This funding ievel 
varies from the amended budget re- 
quest by less than 1 percent. 

For programs other than fleet ballis- 
tic missile submarines, the committee 
recommended $7.7 billion in the Navy 
shipbuilding and conversion account 
for the construction of 15 ships and 
the conversion of two others. Ships au- 
thorized for construction were two 
SSN-688 attack submarines, one SSN- 
21 attack submarine, three DDG-51 
guided missile destroyers, one LHD-1 
amphibious assault ship, two MHC-51 
coastal minehunters, one AOE-6 fast 
combat support ship, two TAO-187 
fleet oilers, and three TAGOS ocean 
surveillance ships. The conversions 
recommended for authorization were 
two jumbo oilers. 

An AGOR oceanographic research 
ship was not authorized because the 
Navy reported that the ship's design 
work was unlikely to be completed in 
time to award the contract in fiscal 
year 1989. 

For strategic airlift, the committee 
recommended authorization of $970.4 
million in procurement and $961.1 mil- 
lion in research and development for 
the C-17 airlift aircraft. Finally, the 
funding levels requested for the re- 
search and development and procure- 
ment of equipment for special oper- 
ations forces were fully approved. 

I want to commend Senator KENNE- 
DY and Senator Couen, the chairman 
and ranking member of the Projection 
Forces Subcommittee, for their leader- 
ship in this important area and I am 
sure we will be hearing from them in 
detail during the course of this day 
and this debate. 

DEFENSE INDUSTRY AND TECHNOLOGY 

The committee’s review of the 
amended budget request revealed a 
continuing decline in defense technol- 
ogy base funding. To address this 
problem, the committee recommended 
increases in funding for certain tech- 
nology base programs. This funding 
will provide $116 million to the De- 
fense Advanced Research Projects 
Agency [DARPA] for research in, 
among other areas, high temperature 
superconductivity; gallium arsenide in- 
tegrated circuit technology; materials; 
and software development. The com- 
mittee sought to stress the linkage be- 
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tween research and manufacturing 
technology by clearly identifying $106 
million of this funding as manufactur- 
ing technology. In another manufac- 
turing technology project, the commit- 
tee authorized $100 million for the 
semiconductor manufacturing technol- 
ogy initiative, or SEMATECH. 

The committee also concluded that 
foreign governments, including our 
allies, pursue defense trade policies 
that result in an inefficient use of 
common defense resources. One of 
these policies is the insistence on con- 
cessions, or offsets, in the internation- 
al sale of defense equipment. As a 
result, the committee directed the De- 
fense Department to establish an 
offset policy and to enter into interna- 
tional negotiations with the goal of 
eventually eliminating such arrange- 
ments. 

The committee recommended provi- 
sions that direct the Department of 
Defense to analyze, in a limited 
number of cases, the capability of the 
U.S. industrial base to support desig- 
nated acquisition programs; establish 
a defense production innovation 
center in the Defense Department; in- 
crease reliance on commercial manu- 
facturing processes; and authorize as- 
sistance in exporting defense-related 
products. 

The committee adopted a number of 
acquisition policy initiatives to 
strengthen the defense industrial base. 
These measures include the require- 
ment for the Defense Department to 
establish an integrated contract fi- 
nance, investment, and risk-sharing 
plan; criteria governing fixed-price de- 
velopment contracts; and incentives 
for innovation. In view of the counter- 
productive, adversarial environment 
that recently has characterized Gov- 
ernment-industry relations, the com- 
mittee also took several steps to pro- 
mote a healthy and creative arms- 
length relationship, including initia- 
tives for regulatory and legislative sim- 
plication. 

Finally, the committee continued 
previous efforts to correct the imbal- 
ance in defense research, which has 
developed over the years, through the 
Balanced Technology Initiative. The 
committee recommended an authoriza- 
tion of $338 million for the balanced 
technology initiative. This funding 
will sustain advanced R&D programs 
begun in fiscal years 1987 and 1988 
and initiate new efforts in fiscal year 
1989. 

Senator BINGAMAN has done a superb 
job in leading this new subcommittee 
which was created in the last 2 years. 
Senator Gramm has been of sterling 
assistance to him as the ranking Re- 
publican on that committee. I com- 
mend the leadership of both of these 
Senators on the Defense Industry and 
Technology Subcommittee. 
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READINESS, SUSTAINABILITY AND SUPPORT 

The readiness, sustainability and 
support area of the defense budget in- 
cludes the operation and maintenance 
accounts; spare parts and ammunition 
procurement; defense stock funds; and 
military construction and family hous- 
ing. The amended budget request in- 
cluded a total of $104.7 billion for 
these activities in fiscal year 1989. 

In reviewing the amended budget in 
this area, the committee identified 
those programs where funding short- 
falls will cause readiness and sustain- 
ability problems in the future, and, 
where possible, found offsets in lower 
priority programs in order to increase 
funding in these critical areas. Where 
reductions were necessary, the com- 
mittee made them as broad and gener- 
ic as possible in order to give Defense 
Department managers flexibility to 
implement the reductions. 

The committee approved increases 
above the amended budget request for 
Army, Navy and Air Force depot main- 
tenance programs; for Army National 
Guard flying hours; and for Army am- 
munition. These increases were offset 
by reductions in lower priority pro- 
grams where the committee thought 
the amount of growth requested in the 
budget was excessive. 

Even with these increases, though, 
there are still some problems left in 
the area of readiness and sustainabil- 
ity. In general, the committee found 
that the military services made a con- 
scious attempt to protect near-term 
readiness in this amended budget at 
the expense of sustainability. And I 
know that there are a number of 
people in the Congress and in our com- 
mittee, and others, that have empha- 
sized this near-term readiness as a top 
priority. For example, the amended 
budget request preserves funding for 
training and operating tempo—flying 
hours, steaming days and training ex- 
ercises—while funding for spare parts, 
depot maintenance and ammunition 
has been cut back. 

This emphasis on readiness over sus- 
tainability, however, has a down side 
and I think we ought to all start 
thinking about that down side. It not 
only in the short term and long term 
begins to jeopardize the future combat 
staying power of our forces, but it will 
also ultimately result in lower readi- 
ness of our military forces as the 
supply and logistics base of the force 
is eroded. 

So there are balances and tradeoffs 
between readiness and sustainability, 
and eventually the sustainable in our 
forces impact readiness itself, and, of 
course, we are going to have to pay 
more attention to that kind of crucial 
balance. It is not enough to simply 
talk about training and operating and 
steaming hours and flying hours; we 
also have to recognize that we are be- 
ginning to pay a price on sustaining 
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those forces and we have to be careful 
that the balance is appropriate. 

In the area of military construction, 
funding for four Navy homeports in 
the Gulf of Mexico region was in- 
creased above the levels in the amend- 
ed budget request to those in the origi- 
nal budget request for fiscal year 1989. 
All funding requested for the Everett, 
WA homeport—$53 million—was delet- 
ed because continuing environmental 
problems have prevented obligation of 
a large part of the funds provided in 
fiscal years 1987 and 1988. The com- 
mittee will continue to review this 
project over the next several months. 

Senator Drxon and Senator HUM- 
PHREY, the chairman and ranking 
member of the Subcommittee on 
Readiness, Sustainability and Support, 
deserve a great deal of credit for their 
strong efforts to preserve the readi- 
ness and sustainability of our military 
forces. 


MANPOWER AND PERSONNEL 

The committee’s actions in the area 
of defense manpower were guided by 
an effort to ensure that the recent 
gains in personnel readiness were pro- 
tected; that manning levels adequately 
supported the programmed force 
structure; and that military personnel 
were treated equitably in terms of 
compensation and benefits. 

In the area of manpower strengths, 
the amended request proposed a re- 
duction of 34,100 personnel from the 
currently authorized active duty 
strength levels for fiscal year 1989, 
with 23,100 of the decrease in the Air 
Force alone. The committee approved 
these reductions and mandated addi- 
tional decreases of 500 officers in both 
the Army and the Air Force based 
upon a Department of Defense officer 
reduction plan. 

With regard to Reserve and National 
Guard manpower, the amended re- 
quest recommended a freeze in almost 
all components at current levels. This 
action is consistent with the guidance 
that the committee provided to the 
Department of Defense last year on 
the Reserve components’ need to cor- 
rect severe skill qualification prob- 
lems, especially in combat support and 
combat service support units, before 
accepting any more missions. Accord- 
ingly, the committee approved the re- 
quested levels. 

In a package of improvements in 
military pay and benefits, the commit- 
tee approved a 4.3-percent pay raise 
for military personnel and an expand- 
ed aviator bonus for pilots to address 
retention problems in the Navy and 
the Air Force. In addition, the commit- 
tee increased household goods weight 
allowances as a step toward reducing 
the out-of-pocket costs that military 
personnel currently absorb when they 
are required to move. 

To correct severe manning problems 
in critical medical skills, the commit- 
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tee approved an increase for certain 
medical special pays for active duty 
physicians and a health professional 
affiliation bonus test program for the 
Reserve components. In the area of 
personnel management, the committee 
approved changes to statutory officer 
promotion procedures that clarify po- 
tential ambiguities in the process. 

The committee also approved 19 
modifications to the joint officer man- 
agement policies of the Goldwater- 
Nichols Defense Reorganization Act. 
These changes would shorten joint 
tour lengths, provide more flexibility 
in the selection and assignment of 
joint specialty officers, and instititute 
more equitable policies for crediting 
officers with joint duty service. 

I congratulate Senator GLENN and 
Senator Wuitson for their customary 
excellent work as chairman and rank- 
ing member of the Manpower and Per- 
sonnel Subcommittee. 

Senator GLENN and Senator WILSON, 
the chairman, the ranking member of 
the Manpower Subcommittee, deserve 
a great deal of credit in this area. 
They also had several sensitive person- 
nel matters that they had to handle 
over the course of the last 12 months. 
They have spent an enormous amount 
of time in this area, and they deserve a 
great deal of credit. 

GENERAL PROVISIONS 

There are several general provisions 
in the bill which I want to bring to the 
attention of my colleagues. 

One of these provisions I have al- 
ready alluded to, and that is the com- 
mittee’s initiative to provide the Secre- 
tary of Defense a one-time “window of 
opportunity” to make the current mili- 
tary base structure more efficient. 

Secretary Carlucci recently an- 
nounced the formation of a bipartisan 
commission to review the infrastruc- 
ture of our military bases and to rec- 
ommend candidates for closure or re- 
alignment. This commission would 
have the benefit of a parallel effort by 
the Secretary to examine Defense De- 
partment bases overseas. Savings from 
closing or realigning military bases 
have been estimated at between $1 
and $5 billion per year. 

So we are not talking about small 
change. Here we are talking about big 
savings if it is properly implemented 
as envisioned. 

The committee strongly supports 
Secretary Carlucci’s efforts to make 
our military base structure more effi- 
cient. However, we also realize that 
unless we streamline the existing pro- 
cedures that apply to base closures, it 
is very unlikely that any major bases 
will be closed and any significant sav- 
ings realized. For this reason, the com- 
mittee bill includes a provision which 
would provide a one-time waiver of 
certain procedural requirements re- 
garding those base closure and realign- 
ment actions recommended by the 
commission and approved by the Sec- 
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retary of Defense. The provision re- 
quires an environmental evaluation by 
the Secretary and provides for conces- 
sionary or no cost conveyance of 
excess Federal property to State and 
local government jurisdictions if the 
property is part of a government-spon- 
sored plan for the economic redevelop- 
ment of the closed military installa- 
tion. 

The committee bill also includes a 
provision repealing the requirement 
for the Department of Defense to pur- 
chase 300,000 short tons of anthracite 
coal in fiscal year 1988. The Defense 
Department currently has a 4-year 
supply of anthracite coal on hand, and 
there is no current or foreseeable re- 
quirement for the purchase of this an- 
thracite coal. The committee conclud- 
ed that the $20 million cost of pur- 
chasing this coal is a waste of scarce 
operation and maintenance resources 
in light of possible cutbacks in operat- 
ing tempos and furloughs of civilian 
personnel in fiscal year 1988. 

The committee approved a provision 
giving the Defense Department in- 
creased authority to transfer funds be- 
tween accounts in fiscal year 1988. 
This enhanced authority is necessary 
to allow the Department to avoid fur- 
loughs of civilian personnel and to pay 
certain “must pay” bills for which 
funds were not requested in fiscal year 
1988. 

Finally, the committee bill provides 
a supplemental authorization for fiscal 
year 1988. This provision authorizes 
certain programs for which the 
amounts appropriated exceeded the 
amounts originally authorized in fiscal 
year 1988. In addition, the provision 
denies obligational authority for the 
following programs, projects and ac- 
tivities which were appropriated in 
fiscal year 1988: the Maxicube Cargo 
system, coastal defense augmentation, 
P-3C aircraft, and the AN/SQR-17A 
acoustic processor. The committee bill 
transfers the $233.8 million originally 
appropriated for these programs to 
the operation and maintenance ac- 
counts of the military services to meet 
the costs of civilian personnel and 
avoid furloughs in fiscal year 1988. 

Mr. President, I want to reiterate my 
earlier comment that this bill meets 
the budget authority and outlay tar- 
gets of the deficit reduction agreement 
and the fiscal year 1989 budget resolu- 
tion. And that means that we are ex- 
actly on those targets. This means 
that any amendment that adds money 
to the bill will cause the bill to be over 
the budget targets. We have worked 
very hard in the committee to meet 
these budget targets. For that reason, 
the committee—and I cannot speak for 
everyone, but I think certainly the 
leadership of the committee, Senator 
WarRNER and myself—will oppose any 
amendment that adds additional 
budget authority or outlays to the bill 
unless the amendment includes offsets 
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to pay for the add-on. In other words, 
we have to have a zero sum approach 
to this bill on the floor if we are going 
to keep it within the budget targets. If 
we start having add-on amendments 
without an indication of where those 
amendments will find funding to pre- 
vent an overall increase in this budget, 
we are going to have real problems. So 
we will view any such amendment with 
a great deal of skepticism. 

In closing, Mr. President, I again 
wish to thank the ranking member, 
Senator Warner, for all of his assist- 
ance. The committee voted unani- 
mously to report this bill, which is an 
indication of the strong sense of coop- 
eration and coordination which 
marked the committee’s work on this 
bill. It has been a pleasure to serve 
with Senator WARNER on the Armed 
Services Committee, as it has in past 
years. I congratulate him and his fine 
staff, Carl Smith and others, for their 
splendid work on this bill. 

Mr. President, this National Defense 
Authorization Act for fiscal year 1987 
represents the culmination of a great 
deal of hard work by the members and 
staff of our committee. It is a good bill 
which will strengthen the Nation’s de- 
fense posture. I urge my colleagues to 
support this bill. 

With that, I have given at least an 
overview of the bill. There are a lot of 
different provisions that I know the 
subcommittee chairmen are going to 
want to emphasize. I urge that the 
subcommittee chairmen be prepared 
to come over and present the subcom- 
mittees’ detailed analysis of these vari- 
ous provisions as the day goes on. I 
know Senator WARNER is going to 
make remarks, but for those subcom- 
mittee chairmen who are observing 
the proceedings from their own office 
or listening in, or their staffs, I would 
say that in the neighborhood of 15 to 
20 minutes we would be prepared to 
have the subcommittee chairmen and 
ranking members come over and make 
their presentations. 

Mr. President, again I thank my col- 
league from Virginia. 

Mr. WARNER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I join 
the distinguished chairman of the 
committee in suggesting that our sub- 
committee chairmen join us on the 
floor. As a matter of fact, this Senator 
proposes to take a very brief time be- 
cause our chairman, in a very fair and 
objective manner, has outline in con- 
siderable detail the work of the com- 
mittee, and I shall try to avoid repeti- 
tion. Furthermore, the chairman and I 
are due to be in the Intelligence Com- 
mittee in about 25 minutes or so. I 
hope that some of our colleagues 
would come as soon as they can. 

Mr. President, I again wish to com- 
mend the chairman and all members 
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of our committee. We in the Senate 
take pride in our committees—but I 
somehow take special pride in the 
Armed Services Committee; indeed, 
the Presiding Officer is a distin- 
guished member of our committee—of 
the bipartisan manner in which we 
attend to our responsibilities, which 
are not inconsiderable, indeed not only 
in terms of sums of money, but overall 
responsibility for the Nation's de- 
fenses. I am proud to be a member of 
this committee. 

I, likewise, join with the distin- 
guished chairman in praising the work 
of our staffs. All too often, we wait 
until the last minute—sometimes 2 or 
3 or 4 o’clock in the morning—to ac- 
knowledge the work done by the 
staffs. So I think it is appropriate that 
the chairman and I, at the opening of 
this discussion of the bill, thank our 
staffs for their work. 

First, Mr. President, I would like to 
commend the chairman of our com- 
mittee, Senator Nunn, for his exem- 
plary leadership and the bipartisan ap- 
proach he has consistently taken in 
our committee proceedings. The 
Nation is well-served by his experience 
and wisdom, and it has been a pleasure 
to work with him during our commit- 
tee’s deliberations on the Defense Au- 
thorization bill. 

I would also like to commend the 
Reagan administration and Defense 
Secretary Carlucci for submitting a 
balanced defense program, given the 
stringent fiscal constraints imposed by 
the budget summit agreement last 
year. It has not been easy for the De- 
fense Department to produce the 
budget that is before us today. This 
budget, which was submitted in Febru- 
ary, had to be reduced by $32.5 billion 
in order to meet the budget summit 
targets agreed to in November. This 
gave the Defense Department barely 2 
months to amend the entire defense 
spending plan. I assure you, the past 
few months have been most difficult 
for Secretary Carlucci and his assist- 
ants, 

I think the chairman would join 
with me—we are in our 10th year to- 
gether and prior thereto I served 
across the river in the Department of 
Defense—in saying that there is some- 
thing extraordinary about the qualifi- 
cations of Secretary Carlucci in the 
manner in which he has come in and 
picked up the reins of this massive de- 
partment and has shown not only the 
ability to lead but the ability to make 
some tough decisions. He has made 
himself available to the chairman and 
to me and other members of our com- 
mittee and, indeed, members of the 
Appropriations Committee who have 
comparable responsibility in shaping 
up the Nation’s defense. 

As a matter of fact, I think I have 
met with the current Secretary of De- 
fense in the past 3 months more than 
I have his predecessors in several 
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years. I think that it is to his credit 
that we have a weekly or biweekly 
breakfast, and then he frequently 
comes to the Hill. All of this develops 
what I call a consultative process, a 
much closer working relationship be- 
tween the administration and the Con- 
gress; that type of relationship which, 
if we had that in years past, we might 
have had fewer difficulties. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, could I 
say in response to my colleague that I 
completely agree with his remarks. I 
think Secretary Carlucci has not only 
made some tough decisions, but he has 
informed people of those decisions; he 
consulted on them. Although we may 
not always agree and we may not 
always end up on the same side of 
each individual issue, the procedure by 
which he has applied himself has 
been, I think, most unusual and com- 
mendable. He has the toughest job in 
town, as far as I am concerned. He is 
having to make decisions that we post- 
poned for quite a while. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, 
indeed, the chairman is correct. And 
he listens. I know of a number of areas 
in which he has included the Members 
of the U.S. Senate in the decisionmak- 
ing process. 

Mr. President, the committee is rec- 
ommending a defense authorization 
bill which, in compliance with the 
budget agreement, represents the 
fourth consecutive year of real decline 
in defense spending. This is a worri- 
some trend which must be reversed if 
we are to maintain our global commit- 
ments and continue the modernization 
of our military forces. I observe that 
the chairman, perhaps pragmatically, 
noted that for the years in the future, 
if we were to make zero real growth, it 
might be considered the best that we 
can attain, but I still remain optimistic 
that perhaps the next administration 
can provide at least 1 or 2 percent real 
growth. I think it is important to re- 
verse this trend of 4 consecutive years 
of decline. 

The defense budget reductions man- 
dated by the congressional summit 
have forced the Pentagon to make 
some very unpleasant decisions. The 
chairman referred to the reduction of 
more than 34,000 personnel from the 
fiscal year 1988 authorization levels. 
The Air Force has deleted two fighter 
wings from its force structure and the 
Navy has postponed the activation of 
one of their carrier air wings. Mr. 
President, the Congress and the 
Nation must realize that we cannot 
continue to cut defense and expect to 
maintain a robust defense posture. We 
must face up to the requirement for 
stable real growth in defense spending 
if we are to remain the guardians of 
democracy for ourselves and other na- 
tions of the free world. 

Mr. President, I am pleased that, de- 
spite the stringent fiscal constraints 
imposed on this bill, we were able to 
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recommend the full 4.3-percent pay in- 
crease requested by the President for 
our military personnel. As you know, 
our people are our most important 
asset. The committee is concerned 
that the difference between military 
and civilian pay is once again causing 
highly skilled military personnel to 
exit the armed services. I am happy to 
report that the proposed 4.3-percent 
pay raise will help lessen the pay dis- 
parity between our military personnel 
and their civilian counterparts, and I 
3 urge passage of this provi- 
sion. 

You are seeing the first signs of per- 
centage retention rates which portend 
a loss of the career structure. That is a 
very costly thing to rebuild, and it 
takes time. So I am hopeful that this 
action on behalf of the Congress will 
stem that otherwise negative trend. 

Mr. President, as we begin debate on 
the defense authorization bill today, 
we are all aware that the Senate will 
soon take up consideration of the INF 
Treaty. I support that treaty but rec- 
ognize its ratification may affect the 
balance of forces in NATO, and per- 
haps alter our future defense require- 
ments. That is a matter future defense 
secretaries will have to grapple with. 

But the INF Treaty does not mean 
that we can begin suddenly a reduc- 
tion in our defense spending. To the 
contrary, it translates into increases, 
particularly for our conventional 
forces. 

But, for today, I believe the defense 
bill before you is balanced with re- 
spect to the post-INF environment. 
However, all of us need to understand 
that an INF agreement alone does not 
necessarily equate to reduced defense 
expenditures, On the contrary, we 
may be required to increase defense 
spending in order to enhance our capa- 
bilities in other areas, such as conven- 
tional modernization and theater nu- 
clear weapons, if we are to continue to 
deter Warsaw pact aggression. 

In the conventional area, the com- 
mittee was able to continue the mod- 
ernization of key programs, albeit at a 
slower pace, and increase funding in 
the armor/anti-armor area to supple- 
ment ongoing research. In the strate- 
gic area, modernization of key pro- 
grams such as rail garrison MX, the B- 
2 Stealth bomber and D-5 missile will 
continue. The committee has also rec- 
ommended an adequate funding level 
of $4.5 billion for SDI, which will take 
us closer to determining the real po- 
tential of our space defense concept. 

Mr. President, I would want to, at 
the conclusion of my remarks, have 
printed in the Recorp, and I so ask 
unanimous consent, a letter that the 
chairman and I and Chairman ASPIN 
sent the administration in connection 
with the strategic program; namely, to 
provide adequate funding so that the 
next President can make the decision 
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with respect to a mobile system or 
mobile systems for our strategic 
forces. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. WARNER. We have both the 
rail garrison and the Midgetman 
before us in this budget. I think that, 
although our figures are different 
than those of the House, once we con- 
clude a conference we will be able to 
live within the spirit and framework of 
that letter and preserve those options 
for the next President to make the de- 
cisions. 

Mr. President, I am particularly 
pleased with the base closure legisla- 
tion the committee has recommended. 
The chairman and I have worked 
closely in drafting this legislation 
which I believe is both necessary and 
long overdue. This provision, if passed, 
will reduce defense expenditures with- 
out compromising national security, 
and in future years, allow our military 
to run more efficiently. I recognize 
this legislation is a political ‘hot 
potato,” but I ask all my colleagues to 
consider the long-term merit of this 
approach and urge that we join in bi- 
partisan support of this initiative. 

Finally, Mr. President, my col- 
leagues will recall that last year a pro- 
vision concerning the ABM Treaty de- 
layed consideration of the fiscal year 
1988 defense authorization bill for sev- 
eral months. 

That was an unhappy chapter in the 
history of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee. It is now a closed chapter and 
we have had no repetition this year 
nor do I anticipate on the floor any 
repetition. 

I am happy to report that this year 
our bill has very few provisions relat- 
ing to arms control. This is most im- 
portant at a time when the President 
is negotiating major arms control 
agreements with the Soviets, particu- 
larly with reference to the START 
agreement, and I think it is important 
that the Congress give its support to 
our President and that support can be 
translated in not putting on to this 
bill, or other pieces of legislation, pro- 
visions which, in the judgment of 
many, erode the authority given under 
the Constitution for a President to be 
a chief spokesman in foreign relations 
for this country and the chief negotia- 
tor. 

I would hope that the Senate will 
keep this in mind as we consider the 
defense authorization bill. It is imper- 
ative that the Congress not send con- 
flicting signals to the Soviets as these 
negotiations proceed. 

The committee has, however, includ- 
ed last year’s bill provision on restrict- 
ing SDI expenditures. Although I feel 
this provision is unnecessary, based on 
Secretary Carlucci’s assurance that no 
tests planned for fiscal year 1989 are 
inconsistent with the development and 
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testing described in the April 1987 
SDIO report to Congress, I voted—as 
did all members of our committee—to 
report favorably the defense authori- 
zation bill which is now before you. 

Mr. President, I look forward to 
working with the chairman and all 
Senators in passing the fiscal year 
1989 defense authorization bill. It is a 
balanced and reasonable defense bill, 
which was carefully constructed 
through the efforts of the administra- 
tion and all members of the commit- 
tee. I urge my colleagues to join with 
Chairman Nunn and me in supporting 
this important legislation. 

EXHIBIT 1 


U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, DC, January 28, 1988. 
Hon. Frank C. CARLUCCI, 
Secretary of Defense, 
The Pentagon, 
Washington, DC. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: Following your in- 
formal conversations with Senator Nunn 
and Senator Warner over the last few days, 
we have discussed among ourselves a 
number of issues relating to the ICBM mod- 
ernization program in the FY 1988 and FY 
1989 budgets. 

We believe that enough funding should be 
provided in these two years for the small 
ICBM program (including its hard mobile 
launcher, and its command and control 
system) in order for the total small mobile 
ICBM program to be sustained in develop- 
ment. By this we mean at least keeping to- 
gether the teams that are working on the 
basic essential parts of the overall program. 

The objective should be to ensure that all 
parts of the small mobile ICBM program, 
including the alternate guidance effort, are 
maintained and moved forward in such a 
way that it presents a credible option for 
the next President as he makes decisions 
prioritizing the ICBM modernization pro- 
gram. 

We also believe that enough funding 
should be provided to keep the rail-garrison 
MX program in development so that the 
next President will be able to make a deci- 
sion about it as well. Given the difficult 
budgetary choices we face, it may be neces- 
sary to adjust funding levels within the 
ICBM modernization program to accom- 
plish the objective of preserving both ICBM 
modernization options for future decisions. 

Sincerely, 

JOHN W. WARNER, 

Ranking Minority 
Member. 

Sam NUNN, 
Chairman. 

LES ASPIN, 
Chairman, 

House Armed Services Committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I thank 
my friend from Virginia for his splen- 
did presentation and also, again, for 
his cooperative work on our committee 
and his leadership for our Nation's se- 
curity. 

I would just like to say that I do not 
know what the schedule is going to be 
for the rest of the week. I do know 
that we will be on this bill today and 
tomorrow. 
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I know that there are a lot of people 
who have amendments. We have a list 
of probably 30 amendments now. I 
hope we have nothing like we had last 
year. Last year I know we went over 
120. We stayed on this bill many, 
many hours, even after we got by the 
procedural hurdles that the Senator 
from Virginia alluded to a few minutes 
ago. I do not anticipate we will have a 
repetition of that this year. 

But I would say to those who are 
saying; Well, we may be on the INF 
Treaty on Wednesday. Why bring up 
their amendment now? I believe they 
are misreading the situation. 

First of all, we do not know whether 
we are going to be on the INF Treaty 
Wednesday. We will not know until to- 
morrow afternoon and we get through 
the Intelligence Committee and we 
have an opportunity to discuss with 
the leadership the results of the Intel- 
ligence Committee's findings. 

Second point, if we do not get in- 
volved in the INF Treaty, it would be 
my intent—and we will be discussing 
this—it will be my intent to try to 
finish this bill this week. 

That means that Members who are 
sitting in the office on amendments 
would be better served to come on over 
this afternoon and begin debating 
those amendments. So far we do not 
have many takers so Senators have 
clear sailing today if they want to 
bring up amendments. We have two or 
three we know are likely to come up 
but there would be a chance to debate 
any amendment for as long as the 
author of the amendment would like 
to debate it within reason. Then we 
will have a chance to vote on the 
amendment or dispose of it in a satis- 
factory fashion. 

So my point is, and I hope the Sena- 
tor from Virginia would agree with 
this, I would hope that members 
would come over and offer their 
amendments today and tomorrow. Be- 
cause if we do not get to the INF 
Treaty on Wednesday morning, we are 
going to be plowing on through and 
trying to finish this bill this week. 

I think, with the cooperation of all 
Senators, we can finish this bill this 
week. We have a number of amend- 
ments but we do not have any that are 
going to take 8, 10, 12 hours to debate 
that I know of. We do have several 
that will take 2 or 3 hours. 

So I just urge all Members to come 
over this afternoon and begin debating 
your amendments and let us see if we 
cannot make a lot of progress in the 
next 2 days. Hopefully we can finish 
this bill this week if we do not bring 
up the INF Treaty on Wednesday and, 
if the treaty is brought up, hopefully 
we can get back to this bill and finish 
it in a 2- or 3-day period. 

We do not intend to spend weeks on 
this defense bill this year. We simply 
do not have the luxury of doing that. 
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It is not a matter of intent. If we do 
not get the authorization bill passed, 
the appropriation bills get held up. We 
all know we are working to get most of 
those appropriation bills passed this 
year. We know we are trying to avoid a 
continuing resolution this year and we 
know we have two major party con- 
ventions in the summer. We are trying 
to get through in time for the Novem- 
ber elections. 

So, it is not a matter of liking to get 
this bill completed. We have to get it 
completed. I would hope all Members 
would listen carefully to those sugges- 
tions and will come over this after- 
noon and have your amendments. We 
would like to handle five, six, seven, 
eight amendments between now and 
early evening tonight. I hope we can 
handle 10 or 12 or 14 amendments to- 
morrow. 

If we can do that we will be within 
sight of finishing this bill with a 
couple of more days of hard work. 

Does the Senator from Virginia want 
to make any comments on this point? 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I 
thoroughly support the comments 
made by the distinguished chairman. 
While there remains some uncertainty 
with respect to the scheduling of the 
INF Treaty and the present bill, that 
is above our pay grade, as we say in 
the military. Therefore, the responsi- 
bility of the chairman and myself is to 
proceed expeditiously with this bill. 

We hope that our colleagues will 
view the responsibility that the chair- 
man and I have in that light and come 
forward and give us their support and 
assistance by allowing the Senate, as a 
whole, to examine such amendments 
as they think appropriate. 

PRIVILEGES OF THE FLOOR 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a list of key 
staff members of the Armed Services 
Committee be entered in the RECORD 
and that these members be permitted 
floor privileges during the course of 
debate on this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(The list of staff members is as fol- 
lows:) 

Gerald Kent Bankus, Robert F. Bayer, 
Robert G. Bell, Tiffany E. Berger, Robert F. 
Bott, Barbara B. Brown, Romie L. Brown- 
lee, Lucia M. Chavez, Christine Cowart 
Dauth, Brian D. Dailey, Marie F. Dickinson, 
Andrew S. Effron, Jonathan L. Etherton, 
Richard D. Finn, Jr., Judith A. Freedman, 
Barbara C. Gallo, Colleen M. Getz, Sherri 
Wasserman Goodman, John J. Hamre, Eliz- 
beth Ann Harlow, William E. Hoehn, Jr. 

Lori M. Jackson, George K. Johnson, Jr., 
Mary J. Kampo, Ronald P. Kelly, James R. 
Locker III, David S. Lyles, John N. McCon- 
nell, Thomas K. McConnell, Michael J. 
McCord, Norman G. Mosher, Federick F.Y. 
Pang, Cindy Pearson, Pamela G. Powell, 
Debra A. Rice, Mark B. Robinson, Ann Elise 
Sauer, Inga B. Schoonover, Patrick A. 
Tucker, Patricia L. Watson, Daniel J. Wild- 
fong, Mickie Jan Wise. 
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Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I have 
looked over this list of key staff on 
both sides, and I hope under the splen- 
did leadership of Mr. Smith and Mr. 
Punaro, that we can keep the staff on 
the floor to a minimum during this 
debate, recognizing this does cover a 
wide scope and we have a number of 
subcommittees. From time to time, 
each of these people on this very long 
list of staff members, I must say, will 
perhaps be needed on the floor. This is 
an inclusive list, and we hope we will 
keep the number of staff people down. 
Realizing the absolute essential nature 
of their work, we would like them to 
have access to the floor. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. McCAIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SaNrORD). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. McCAIN. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve that our proposed fiscal year 
1989 Defense Authorization Act repre- 
sents a major milestone in restoring 
the kind of sound bipartisan consensus 
on defense that is absolutely essential 
if this Nation is to provide the military 
forces it needs to deter war and if it is 
to meet its major commitments at the 
time when it faces such serious con- 
straints on defense spending. 

Both the chairman of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, our es- 
teemed Senator Sam Nunn, and the 
ranking minority member, Senator 
JOHN WARNER, deserve high praise for 
the way in which they have focused 
our discussions and debates on the key 
issues that shape our Nation's defense 
policy in a bipartisan and patriotic 
fashion. 

I also believe that they, and my col- 
leagues on the committee, deserve 
praise for the way in which they have 
worked with the Secretary of Defense 
and the military services to focus on 
key priorities like the modernization 
of our conventional forces, and have 
done so without attempting to make 
major changes in a sound and well-rea- 
soned defense budget submission. 

Micromanagement“ is simply bad 
management, and I think it should al- 
ready be clear to the rest of my col- 
leagues in the Senate, that we have 
acted to strengthen an already sound 
defense budget, and to make it more 
cost-effective, rather than to reinvest 
or weaken it. 

I must, however, note that this 
year’s bipartisan cooperation is the 
result of two factors. The first is the 
effort of President Reagan and Secre- 
tary of Defense Frank Carlucci to find 
a defense program that will preserve 
our Nation’s security in the face of the 
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need to limit defense spending and cut 
our massive Federal deficits. 

If we have not begun with a realistic 
budget submission, and if we had not 
accepted the painful price of 4 consec- 
utive years of cuts in real defense 
spending, we could not have ap- 
proached the quality of the Authoriza- 
tion Act we are now submitting to this 
House. 

The second factor is that the Senate 
Armed Services Committee shared a 
common understanding of the threats 
this Nation faces, and of what must be 
done to preserve our current capabil- 
ity to limit and deter war. 

Thanks to Senator Nunn and Sena- 
tor WARNER, we have developed a good 
working understanding of the 
strengths and weaknesses of arms con- 
trol. We have come to realize that we 
must modernize and preserve our 
forces in ways that wiil lead the 
U.S.S.R. to accept and comply with 
arms reductions that really do reduce 
the risk and cost of war. 

Unfortunately, this understanding 
does not exist on a national basis, or 
even within the Congress as a whole. 
We have become far too polarized on 
many issues where no clear picture 
exists of the trends in the balance or 
of the risks we face. We will always 
differ on many issues, but it is essen- 
tial that we begin with a common set 
of facts, and that we clearly relate our 
defense spending and arms control de- 
bates to those facts. 

This is why, as one of my contribu- 
tions to this year’s Defense Authoriza- 
tion Act, I have focused on strength- 
ening the kind of budget submission 
and arms control compliance reporting 
that will help support such a consen- 
sus in the future. I must immediately 
state that in doing so, I have built on 
the work of my colleagues in both the 
Senate and House Arms Services Com- 
mittees, and that I have had strong bi- 
partisan support. 

This is also why I am proud to call 
the attention of the Senate to the sec- 
tions of the Authorization Act which 
call for future budget submissions to 
be accompanied with strong and com- 
prehensive net assessments that show 
how these budget affect the military 
balance and our ability to meet our 
military commitments. 

I believe that such changes are es- 
sential to complete the Goldwater-Ni- 
cholls reforms, and to preserving a 
focus on the real defense issues in 
future years. 

I sincerely hope that in future years, 
we will not be driven to choose our 
level of defense spending by the size of 
the Federal deficit. Once we are free 
of the specter of the deficit, however, 
we again will have to make hard 
choices between security and domestic 
needs. 

If we are to do this in a spirit of con- 
sensus, we will have to fully under- 
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stand the impact, or output, of the 
budget on our ability to meet our com- 
mitments and not simply the cost of 
its inputs. We will also need to under- 
stand the trends in our forces, those of 
our allies, and those of the threat. We 
will need data that examine both the 
quantitative and qualitative trends in 
the balance, and we need data that are 
directly comparable and realistic. 

At the same time, we will need to un- 
derstand that we cannot divorce de- 
fense planning from the search for ef- 
fective arms control agreements that 
can stand the test of time. This is why 
we need the new arms control report- 
ing and enforcement language in the 
Defense Authorization Act. 

We must make every effort to devel- 
op a bipartisan consensus around our 
arms control strategy, we need a 
common understanding of how arms 
control affects the trends in the mili- 
tary balance and the incentives to go 
to war or escalate a conflict. We need 
this in a form that will allow us to link 
our decision making on the defense 
budget with our foreign policy needs. 

The Senate version of the fiscal year 
1989 Defense Authorization Act thus 
can do more than simply reflect this 
year’s effort to develop a “defense con- 
sensus.” If the report language on net 
assessment and arms control is en- 
acted, it will help us move toward a 
similar consensus in future years. It 
will help us avoid micromanagement 
and to focus on the real issues. And, it 
will help us to establish an essential 
linkage between defense planning and 
arms control. 

I look foward to working with my 
colleagues in this body and in the 
House on this issue now and in the 
future. 

Again, Mr. President, I express my 
appreciation for the outstanding work 
done by our distinguished chairman, 
Senator Nunn, and our distinguished 
ranking minority member, Senator 
WARNER. I believe we have put togeth- 
er a package that the American people 
will appreciate and that will ensure 
that we are addressing this Nation’s 
vital national security interests not 
only in the year to come but in the 
decades ahead. 

I thank the Chair. I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. SHELBY. Mr. President, I rise 
to add my words of congratulations to 
the excellent job my friend, the senior 
Senator from Georgia, has done as 
chairman of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee in fashioning what I believe to 
be strong, well-balanced legislation. I 
also commend the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Virginia, Senator WARNER, 
the ranking member of the committee, 
for his bipartisan cooperation that was 
so necessary in putting together the 
bill now before the Senate. 

I continue to believe that the 
amended budget request for $299.5 bil- 
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lion is not satisfactory to meet our de- 
fense needs. For 4 years in a row we 
have seen a real decline in defense 
budgets. However, I feel this bill well 
represents our national priorities and 
it certainly has my support. 

As a member of the Armed Services 
Subcommittee on Manpower and Per- 
sonnel, I am especially proud of the 
committee’s recommendation of a 4.3- 
percent pay raise for military person- 
nel. This represents the largest in- 
crease in basic pay since 1981. The 
committee also approved an expanded 
aviator bonus for Navy and Air Force 
pilots as well as an increase in certain 
medical special pays for active duty 
physicians. This was long overdue and 
much needed. 

I mentioned earlier that this is well- 
balanced legislation. I believe that bal- 
ancing our need for strong nuclear de- 
terrence with well-equipped, well- 
trained conventional forces was the 
most difficult task before us. The com- 
mittee’s exhaustive set of hearings on 
the INF Treaty has served to high- 
light this need. 

In regard to strategic programs, the 
committee authorized full funding for 
the MX missile, the advanced cruise 
missile, the Trident submarine, the ad- 
vanced technology bomber and the 
Trident II missile; $700 million was au- 
thorized for the rail Garrison MX Pro- 
gram and $50 million for the small 
ICBM. 

I am most pleased with the funding 
level for the strategic defense initia- 
tive. A total of $4.55 billion for SDI re- 
search, with a floor on funding for the 
advanced launch system, the ERIS 
and HEDI programs and BSTS repre- 
sents a healthy increase in this most 
necessary program, while at the same 
time setting priorities. 

After most compelling testimony in 
the conventional forces and Alliance 
Defense Subcommittee, the committee 
recommended an additional $208 mil- 
lion in funding toward a comprehen- 
sive set of programs to address critical 
armor/antiarmor deficiencies. I com- 
mend my friend from Michigan, the 
subcommittee chairman, Senator 
Levin for his leadership in this initia- 
tive and his concern about the imbal- 
ance. 

With respect to Army missile pro- 
grams, the committee augmented 
funding for the Pedestal mounted 
stinger by $25 million to a total figure 
of $117 million to procure additional 
units. The committee fully funded the 
Patriot air defense missile system, the 
Hawk air defense missile system, the 
multiple launch rocket system, the 
Stinger missile and the Army tactical 
missile system, as well as other Army 
missile programs. The committee also 
included an additional $50 million for 
extended air defense. Furthermore, 
the committee fully supported funding 
for research and development of the 
Fiber Optic guided missile [FOG-M]. 
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In considering this legislation I ask 
my colleagues not to be deceived into 
thinking that we can get by on fewer 
defense dollars as the result of arms 
control. There has been no evidence of 
a Soviet shift in behavior. Soviet mili- 
tary spending has increased by 3 per- 
cent per year during General Secre- 
tary Gorbachev’s reign. Dr. Brzezinski, 
National Security Advisor to President 
Carter, has stated that the Soviet 
Union is now spending 19 percent of 
its gross national product on their 
military. The U.S. share is about 6.5 
percent. 

Moreover, the Soviets have modern- 
ized their conventional forces across 
the board in the 1980's, including 
tanks, artillery, fighter aircraft and 
surface and submarine combatants. 
The Warsaw Pact continues to hold a 
significant advantage in divisions, 
tanks, artillery, fighter aircraft and 
bombers over NATO forces. 

Mr. President, in an era of budget 
constraints, this legislation represents 
the best possible tradeoffs between 
strategic and conventional needs, 
while protecting gains in readiness, 
sustainability and manpower compen- 
sation. It was achieved in the true 
spirit of bipartisan cooperation. I 
intend to give it my full support. I ask 
my colleagues to do the same. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I am 
glad the defense authorization bill has 
come to the floor. I am glad to partici- 
pate in this discussion about the major 
features of the bill that we have this 
year, I know we usually give our state- 
ments on these things and then we, at 
the end of the statement as an after- 
thought, give credit to the staff that 
has worked on this legislation. 

I would like to reverse that at this 
time, because I think that our staff on 
the Manpower Subcommittee that I 
chair has done an outstanding job, I 
want to give full credit to Fred Pang, 
who is with me here, to Patty Watson, 
and David Lyles, who formerly was 
our staff director on this subcommit- 
tee and worked with us a lot this year 
even though he has moved into work- 
ing on a broader gauge now with the 
whole committee; those three, and 
also Pat Tucker, the minority staff di- 
rector, who have done an oustanding 
job in putting this whole piece of legis- 
lation together. We have had a lot of 
manpower considerations this year. I 
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just wanted to give them due recogni- 
tion, 

Senator Pete Witson, ranking mi- 
nority member of the subcommittee, 
also has been outstanding in his ef- 
forts. We work together in a spirit of 
teamwork and cooperation in putting 
together what I feel is a truly respon- 
sible package that takes care of our 
manpower readiness requirements and 
our commitments to our individual 
service members. 

So I want to thank all of those 
people up front for the excellent job 
they have done this year. 

Mr. President, I want to commend 
the chairman of the Committee on 
Armed Services for his leadership in 
putting together a bill that I believe 
keeps faith with the investments and 
the commitments that the Congress 
has made toward improvements in our 
national security. 

I believe we have a balanced bill that 
addresses both our longer term mod- 
ernization and force structure needs. I 
think the bottom line is that we have 
placed a priority on combat readiness 
which is the muscle of our national se- 
curity. Nothing else matters much 
beyond that. To me in our delibera- 
tions that is always the bottom line. 
Does it contribute to combat readiness 
or does it not? We can reorganize the 
Pentagon, we can do all sorts of 
things. We can take individual matters 
into consideration but do they sum up 
to a bottom line that says yes, we have 
increased combat readiness? I think 
we can say that this bill does this this 
year. 

Mr. President, as chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Manpower and Per- 
sonnel let me say that the actions we 
took on manpower and personnel were 
guided by the general philosophy that 
we should support the very hard, 
tough choices the Secretary of De- 
fense had to make in arriving at the 
defense budget level agreed to at the 
budget summit last year in December. 

In keeping with this philosophy, we 
sought to ensure that the gains in per- 
sonnel readiness were protected, that 
manning levels adequately supported 
the programmed force structure and 
that military personnel were treated 
equitably in terms of compensation 
and benefits. 

In the areas of manpower strengths, 
the amended request proposed a re- 
duction of 34,100 from the currently- 
authorized active duty strength levels 
with 23,100 of the decrease in the Air 
Force. We have approved these reduc- 
tions and mandated an additional de- 
crease of 500 officers in both the Army 
and the Air Force based upon the De- 
partment of Defense officer reduction 
plan. 

With regard to the Reserve and Na- 
tional Guard manpower, the amended 
request recommended a freeze in 
almost all components at current 
levels. This action is consistent with 
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the guidance that we provided to the 
Department of Defense last year on 
the Reserve and Guard components 
need to correct severe skill qualifica- 
tion problems, especially in combat 
support and combat service support 
units before we accept any more mis- 
sions for the Guard and Reserve. This 
was a prime consideration. But having 
taken those into consideration, than 
we approved the requested levels. 

A contentious issue we had to deal 
with over the last couple of years is 
the 6 percent officer strength cut that 
we had mandated. I beleive we have fi- 
nally breached the stonewall mentali- 
ties that the Department of Defense 
had taken on this issue. In a report 
submitted to the Congress in March, 
the Department of Defense indicated 
that 23 percent or 7,733 of the officers 
added between fiscal years 1980 and 
1986 could not be validated based on 
identifiable requirements. This finding 
clearly indicates that we were justified 
in our concern over the lopsided 
growth in officers compared to the en- 
listed force over that period. 

I might add that during that period 
there were some 60,000 enlisted, an in- 
crease in overall end-strength in the 
Department of Defense, and about 
31,000 officers added, a 2-to-1 ratio. 
We worked on this the last several 
years, and I think this shows that we 
absolutely were justified and that the 
Department of Defense now has come 
around to indicate that they could not 
validate the 7,733. 

In fact, the reductions the services 
took in fiscal year 1987 and fiscal year 
1988 as a result of our mandate 
amounted to a total reduction of 6,176 
officers or 2 percent from the fiscal 
year 1986 base. So these reductions 
have removed all but 1,557 of the 
excess DOD identified in its report. I 
am certain that this would not have 
happened had we not persevered in 
our demand for an accounting for this 
growth and sticking with our mandat- 
ed reductions to put force behind this 
demand. 

Since the report was submitted, the 
Department of Defense has identified 
officer conversions and reductions 
that would reduce officer strength by 
another 4,100 over fiscal year 1989 and 
fiscal year 1990. I point this out be- 
cause these reductions show some re- 
sponsible movement on the part of the 
Department of Defense to take officer 
reductions that are somewhat consist- 
ent with overall force reductions pro- 
grammed over that period. 

On the basis of this report and the 
further reductions identified, we re- 
pealed the fiscal year 1989 2-percent 
cut, and in its place directed the reduc- 
tion of 1,000 officers, 500 in the Army 
and 500 in the Air Force, that the De- 
partment of Defense has identified as 
the fiscal year 1989 portion of its re- 
duction plan. We would carry the 
2-percent reduction for fiscal year 1990 
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into conference with the House be- 
cause the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee has recommended a straight 
repeal of the officer reductions. In con- 
ference, we would have the option of 
dropping the remaining 2-percent cut 
in fiscal year 1990 or taking the addi- 
tional 3,100 reduction the Department 
of Defense has identified in its officer 
reduction plan for fiscal year 1990. In 
fairness to the House Armed Services 
Committee, the DOD officer reduction 
plan for fiscal years 1989 and 1990 on 
which the action we propose is based 
was not available to the House when it 
conducted its markup. 


This is not to say that the DOD is 
out of the woods on this issue. At 
Manpower and Personnel Subcommit- 
tee hearings on March 17 and March 
24, we got into the issue of overman- 
ning in colonels in the Military Airlift 
Command in the Air Force. The Air 
Force has yet to refute with facts the 
indication in a Military Airlift Com- 
mand letter that there is a surplus of 
250 colonels in the Command. Accord- 
ingly, we reduced the Air Force by 125 
colonels from its authorized number in 
fiscal year 1989, and by another 125 in 
egies year 1990, for a total reduction 
of 250. 


Further, a study that was conducted 
at the direction of Secretary Carlucci 
on the manning of unified and speci- 
fied commands and supporting compo- 
nent headquarters which indicates a 
potential surplus of 7,200 spaces indi- 
cates to me that we need to continue 
to keep a close eye on the officer 
strength issue. 


In a package of improvements to 
military pay and benefits, we approved 
a 4.3-percent pay raise for military 
personnel and an expanded aviator 
bonus for pilots to address retention 
problems in the Navy and the Air 
Force. In addition, we increased house- 
hold goods weight allowances as a step 
toward reducing the out-of-pocket 
costs that military personnel currently 
absorb when they are required to 
move. To correct severe manning prob- 
lems in critical wartime medical skills, 
we approved an increase for certain 
medical special pays for active duty 
physicians and a health professional 
affiliation bonus test program for the 
Reserve components. Finally, in the 
area of personnel management, we ap- 
proved changes to statutory officer 
promotion procedures that clarify po- 
tential ambiguities in the process. 

Mr. President, this concludes my 
summary of the action we took in the 
manpower and personnel area. 

Before I relinquish the floor, 
though, I would like to address an 
issue which I believe should be of con- 
cern to the Senate. It is indirectly re- 
lated to the bill that we are consider- 
ing, and I think it is appropriate to 
bring it up here. 
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Mr. President, one of the major con- 
cerns of both Federal civilian and mili- 
tary personnel this year is what the 
pay raises will be for each community. 
The amended budget the President 
has submitted for fiscal year 1989 pro- 
poses a 2 percent raise for Federal ci- 
vilians and a 4.3 percent pay raise for 
military personnel. 

As the chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Manpower and Personnel of the 
Committee on Armed Services, I 
strongly support the 4.3 percent pay 
raise for military personnel in the 
amended National Defense authoriza- 
tion request for fiscal year 1989 which 
we approved in our bill, I believe this 
pay raise, which has been identified by 
Secretary of Defense, Frank Carlucci, 
as the top Defense priority for fiscal 
year 1989, is needed to sustain the nec- 
essary recruiting and retention levels 
in our military forces. It is also needed 
to keep military pay from falling fur- 
ther behind private sector wage in- 
creases—an 11 percent deficit for mili- 
tary personnel even with the 4.3 per- 
cent pay raise for fiscal year 1989. 

At the same time, as chairman of 
the Committee on Governmental Af- 
fairs, I am distressed that the Presi- 
dent has budgeted only a 2 percent 
pay raise for Federal civilians in fiscal 
year 1989. It seems to me that Federal 
civilians are a forgotten community 
when it comes to pay equity, and this 
is unfortunate and discriminating. 

Under current statutes, Federal civil- 
ians are supposed to be paid salaries 
that achieve comparability with their 
private sector counterparts. The index 
used as a measure of comparability is 
the Professional, Administrative, 
Technical, and Clerical [PATC] index. 
Because this was a stable system/mili- 
tary pay raises were linked to Federal 
civilian pay raises. This was done by 
the so called Rivers Amendment in 
1967. The amendment provided an 
automatic mechanism for military per- 
sonnel to get the same percentage pay 
raise and at the same time as Federal 
civilians. Before then, military pay 
raises were authorized separately at 
the pleasure of the Congress. 

This system, which is still provided 
for in permanent law, was designed to 
provide an equitable system for taking 
care of the compensation of our Feder- 
al civilian and military personnel. 

However, what has happened since 
1977 is that the President, as he is au- 
thorized to do, has submitted an alter- 
native plan every year that has pro- 
posed Federal civilian pay raises at 
rates less than called for by the PATC 
index. The Congress did not act to 
overturn these alternative pay plans. 
As a result Federal civilian pay is 
about 24 percent behind private sector 
pay as measured by the PATC index. 

I repeat: Federal civilian pay is now 
24 percent behind the private sector 
pay as measured by the PATC index, 
the index that was supposed to give us 
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the comparability for setting these 
levels of pay. 

The first community to feel the neg- 
ative effects of the lower alternative 
pay raises the President has submitted 
each year, was the military. Because 
military pay raises were linked to civil- 
ian pay raises, military comparability 
eroded at the same rate as Federal ci- 
vilian pay comparability to the private 
sector. The result for the military was 
literally a hemorhage of talent that 
caused severe manpower readiness 
problems, especially in the Army and 
Navy, and they were drastic. 

To respond to these problems that 
we were losing all of our good people, 
the Congress enacted a 11.7-percent 
pay raise for military personnel in 
1980 and another 14.3 percent pay 
raise for military personnel in 1981. 
These pay raises essentially restored 
military pay to private sector compa- 
rability. However, because the linkage 
between Federal, civilian, and military 
pay raises is only in one direction; that 
is, military pay is raised when Federal 
civilian pay is raised but not the re- 
verse, Federal civilian pay raises con- 
tinued to be based on the lower alter- 
native pay plans submitted by the 
President. 

Now I guess we could say the worm 
has turned and what happened to the 
military in the late 1970's is beginning 
to happen in the Federal civilian work 
force and I think it is time we recog- 
nize this and do something about it. I 
think the first step is for us to get 
back to the way permanent law is sup- 
posed to work. Obviously, it would be 
outside of budget reality for’ us to 
make up that 24 percent gap between 
Federal civilian pay and private sector 
pay in 1 year, and I do not propose 
this. However, I think the President 
needs to give serious consideration 
about what he does in his alternative 
plan for Federal civilians and attempt 
to make some progress in closing the 
gap. 

We can make a good case that we 
are beginning to lose some of our 
finest people out of the civilian Feder- 
al workforce. 

Finally, I think the linkage of mili- 
tary pay raises to Federal civilian pay 
raises, which has been rendered inop- 
erative by the Congress since 1980 
anyway, is no longer appropriate and 
should be repealed. 

What we have are two unique com- 
munities who work under different 
terms and conditions of service. The 
compensation systems of these two 
communities are vastly different and 
there is no real comparability except 
both are part of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Therefore, it seems to me that 
there has never been a good reason for 
the linkage except for just conven- 
ience’s sake. : 

So it seems to be that what we need 
to establish are equitable standards 
under which these communities ought 
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to be paid. For Federal civilians, the 
PATC index is a reasonable standard 
and we should work toward that 
standard. On the other hand, the oc- 
cupations covered by the PATC index 
are really not very representative of 
military occupations. So what we 
should be working toward is establish- 
ing a reasonable standard for the mili- 
tary, such as the Employment Cost 
Index [ECI] which the military refers 
to more than they do to PATC anyway 
and the ECI index, employment cost 
index, is much more representative of 
most military occupational specialities. 

My bottom line is that we need to 
get back to a permanent system for de- 
termining pay raises for our Federal 
civilian and military personnel. This is 
an objective I intend to pursue vigor- 
ously as we deal with the budget in 
this and coming years. 

Mr. President, I want to close again 
with the words I opened with today, 
and that is I want to give full credit to 
Fred Pang, who is with me here on the 
floor; and to Patty Watson, who did so 
much work on this; and David Lyles; 
and Pat Tucker, who is the staff direc- 
tor for the minority on this subject, 
who I see over on the other side of the 
aisle in the back of the Chamber. 

I also recognize once again the ef- 
forts of Senator PETE WILSON, the 
ranking minority member of this sub- 
committee. 

We worked together in a spirit of 
teamwork and cooperation in putting 
together a responsible package that 
takes care of our readiness require- 
ments and our commitments to our in- 
dividual service members. I want to 
thank the Senator from California for 
his hard work. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
the bill that we are considering today, 
S. 2355, is the product of 4 months of 
review by the Senate Armed Services 
Committee. I would like to commend 
our able committee chairman, Senator 
Sam Nunn, and our able ranking mi- 
nority member, Senator JOHN WARNER, 
for the work that they have done in 
bringing this bill to the floor. 

The committee has held extensive 
hearings, briefings, and staff meetings 
during the review of S. 2355. The bill 
before us today totals $299.5 billion in 
budget authority and $294 billion in 
outlays. This is $33 billion less than 
the original fiscal year 1989 request 
submitted to the Congress last year as 
a part of the first biennial budget re- 
quest for the Department of Defense. 
The lower figure is a product of the 
budget summit agreement entered into 
last year by the administration and 
the Congress. 

The distinguished managers of the 
bill did an excellent job in setting com- 
mittee priorities in a year that also 
saw our committee conducting numer- 
ous hearings on the Intermediate- 
range Nuclear Forces Treaty. The 
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committee has sought to assess the 
impact of the INF Treaty on the con- 
ventional balance in Europe and pro- 
vide a defense budget reflecting in- 
creased emphasis on certain important 
programs. 

While we have undertaken an in- 
depth review of many conventional 
forces issues, the committee recognizes 
that peace has been maintained to a 
large degree by nuclear deterrence. Ac- 
cordingly, we are recommending full 
funding for critically important strate- 
gic programs. Among these programs 
are the Trident II or D-5 missile, the 
advanced technology bomber, the ad- 
vanced cruise missile and the Trident 
submarine. The committee also recom- 
mends $4.55 billion for the strategic 
defense initiative, which is only $291 
million less than the combined re- 
quests for the Departments of Defense 
and Energy. 

Two strategic programs that have 
received much congressional scrutiny, 
Rail-Garrison MX and the small 
ICBM were reduced by the committee 
without prejudicing a decision for the 
next President to proceed with one or 
both programs. Given the huge costs 
of the small ICBM compared to Rail- 
Garrison MX, and the reduced defense 
budgets that we will be considering, I 
favor terminating the small ICBM 
Program now. 

Mr. President, another area of seri- 
ous concern for the committee has 
been the erosion of the value of mili- 
tary pay in recent years. Compensa- 
tion for our service personnel has 
fallen farther and farther behind the 
private sector. Therefore, we are rec- 
ommending full authorization of the 
4.3-percent pay increase requested by 
the administration. Not requested by 
the administration, but recommended 
by the committee, are increased bonus 
pay for military doctors. The commit- 
tee takes this action in an attempt to 
reduce the exodus of highly skilled 
military medical professionals from 
the military. The committee has also 
tasked the Department of Defense to 
forward to the Congress a comprehen- 
sive plan for adjusting the pay scales 
of military medical personnel. 

This year, as we have done in past 
years, the committee recommends 
some additional funding for high pri- 
ority National Guard equipment. In 
this budget is $160 million for eight C- 
130 H model aircraft, $150 million for 
unspecified equipment and $130 mil- 
lion for M-1 tanks. 

Given the spending constraints im- 
posed by last year’s budget summit 
agreement, we have recommended a 
defense authorization bill that will 
protect vital programs during a period 
of force structure reduction. I urge all 
of my colleagues to support this bill. 

Mr. President, I want to thank the 
able chairman of the subcommittee 
and the acting manager of the bill at 
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this time, the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois, for his kind remarks. 

Mr. GLENN. I thank the Senator 
and the staff members for their very 
hard work. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT NO. 2003 


(Purpose: To strike the provision in the bill 
concurring purchase of alcohol beverages 
for resale on military installations) 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, at this 
time, I send an amendment to the desk 
and ask for its immediate consider- 
ation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Drxon] 
proposes an amendment numbered 2003. 

On page 158, strike lines 8 through 25, and 
on page 159, strike lines 1 through 8 and re- 
number the remaining sections accordingly. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, the 
Senate has considered the amendment 
I sent to the desk on two prior occa- 
sions. As a matter of fact, in each of 
the last 2 years debate on the DOD 
authorization bill, this same amend- 
ment came before the U.S. Senate. 
Once again, the Armed Services Com- 
mittee has provided that military in- 
stallations around the country, could 
purchase beer and wine from any 
source in the United States, contrary 
to existing law which requires that the 
beer and wine for military installa- 
tions would be purchased from within 
the State. 

In the past 2 years, Mr. President, 
the amendment to delete the commit- 
tee language has been adopted over- 
whelmingly—2 years ago, by a vote of 
66 to 29 and last year by a vote of 56 
to 41. 

So, even though the committee has 
had a majority in favor of the provi- 
sion in the bill, the Senate has, in both 
previous years, adopted by overwhelm- 
ing majorities an amendment to delete 
it. While I am a member of the com- 
mittee and chairman of one of the 
subcommittees, Mr. President, I voted 
against this provision in the bill in 
committee and reserved my right to 
speak against the provision on the 
floor. 

The leader and others have indicat- 
ed a desire to move as expeditiously as 
possible to amendments. 

I am sure that every Member agrees 
with the leader because this bill takes 
a long time. My recollection is it took 
12 days last year. We would like to ex- 
pedite the bill. 
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So, as one of the managers on the 
floor, along with the distinguished 
chairman of the committee and the 
manager of the bill, Senator Nunn, I 
want to indicate we want Members to 
come over and offer their amend- 
ments. 

So we are going to go to this amend- 
ment and dispose of one of the issues 
we know we will face along the line. I 
am going to conclude now, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and let my distinguished friend 
from Ohio, who is one of the advo- 
cates of the provision in the bill in the 
committee, be heard. I would hope 
that we can conclude this matter 
rather expeditiously. 

My friend from Texas, whose views 
are well known, will also express sup- 
port for the committee position. 

I am asking that the Members sup- 
port the amendment I am offering. I 
hope we can get a rolicall on this 
within the next half hour to 45 min- 
utes, Mr. President. I will keep my re- 
marks very brief and would yield the 
floor, Mr. President, so others may be 
heard in opposition to my amendment. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, before 
the Senator yields, would he respond 
to an inquiry? 

Mr. DIXON. I am delighted to re- 
spond to the leader. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator. Would it be 
possible to get a time limitation on 
this amendment so that Senators 
would know when a vote will occur? 

Mr. DIXON. May I say to the leader 
I would be absolutely delighted to do 
that. I am looking at the clock. It is 
1:50. 

This Senator would be delighted to 
have a rolicall by, 2:30, 2:45, or what- 
ever hour would suit the leader. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, would 
there be general agreement among 
Senators here that we could set a vote 
on this amendment to occur at 2:45? 

Mr. DIXON. I would have no objec- 
tion to that. 

Mr. GRAMM. Or a motion to table, 
if there is one. 

Mr. DIXON. I have no objection, 
Mr. President. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a vote occur 
on or in relation to this amendment at 
the hour of 2:45 p.m. today and that 
the time between now and that point 
of time be equally divided between Mr. 
Drxon and Mr. GRAMM. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? If not, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, this kind 
of agreement does not bar an amend- 
ment to the amendment, does it? 

Mr. DIXON. I am willing to do so, 
straight up and down, or a tabling 
motion. 

Mr. GRAMM. We will want to table 
t. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes, 
an amendment to the amendment 
would be in order. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I believe 
that Senators are willing to agree that 
no amendment to the amendment be 
in order. I make that request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? If not, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I thank 
all Senators. 

Mr. President, I thank the distin- 
guished Senator for yielding. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished majority leader. Ev- 
erything is agreeable. I ask for the 
yeas and nays at the appropriate time 
on this amendment and yield the 
floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there a sufficient second? There is a 
sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. GRAMM. I yield the Senator 
from Ohio such time as he might con- 
sume. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I strong- 
ly oppose this amendment on the 
grounds that I think it is not the best 
thing to do for the welfare and recrea- 
tion funds for the people in the mili- 
tary. 

Section 920 of the committee bill, 
which this amendment would delete, 
simply requires the Department of De- 
fense and the military services to pur- 
chase alcoholic beverages for resale on 
DOD installations in the most effi- 
cient and economic manner, without 
regard to the location of the source of 
the beverage. 

It may seem strange that we have to 
include a provision in our bill requir- 
ing DOD to purchase something in 
the most efficient manner.” However, 
the reason the committee did this was 
to repeal provisions in permanent law 
and in last year’s Defense Appropria- 
tions Act that have the opposite 
effect. 

Specifically, currrent law requires 
military installations in the United 
States, except Alaska and Hawaii, to 
purchase beer and wine from in-State 
sources if the beverages are purchased 
for resale on military installations. 

You cannot buy it across a State 
line. You cannot purchase on Federal 
centralized purchasing. For Alaska 
and Hawaii the law has been modified 
by Appropriations Act provisions over 
the last 2 years to require that all al- 
coholic beverages purchased for resale 
be purchased from in-State sources. 

Mr. President, these provisions of 
law requiring in-State purchase of al- 
coholic beverages by the military 
clearly benefit special interests at the 
expense of benefits that would other- 
wise accrue to military personnel. This 
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is what we are correcting in the com- 
mittee bill. 

It is in there now, and this amend- 
ment would try to knock it out. I 
would like to see this apply to other 
ways we ask the military to do their 
business. What a farce that would be. 

What the amendment that has been 
offered does is to continue the special 
interest provisions. It would continue 
to benefit alcoholic beverage distribu- 
tors in every State and some of the 
State governments at the expense of 
important morale, welfare and recrea- 
tion programs for our military service- 
members and their families. 

Today, all of the military services 
sell alcoholic beverages in military 
package stores, in officer and enlisted 
clubs, and in military exchanges locat- 
ed on military installations. Under De- 
fense Department policies, the prices 
in military package stores must be 
within 10 percent of the average prices 
of local civilian commercial outlets to 
prevent unfair competition. 

The profits from sales of alcohol in 
military package stores, like the prof- 
its from the military exchanges and 
officer and enlisted clubs, are used in 
supporting morable, welfare and recre- 
ation programs in each of the military 
services. These important programs 
operate physical fitness centers, librar- 
ies, child care centers, outdoor recrea- 
tion programs and other activities 
which exist to improve the quality of 
life for military members and their 
families. 

There is not a person, probably, in 
the Senate who has not made a state- 
ment at one time or another about im- 
proving the quality of life for military 
members and their families. Yet we 
cut back on the funding to do it by 
just such amendments as this. 

In 1983, the U.S. Fifth Circuit Court 
of Appeals held that States cannot 
regulate where the military services 
purchase alcoholic beverages. Conse- 
quently, the military services devel- 
oped consolidated alcohol purchasing 
programs to buy in volume directly 
from the most competitive sources, re- 
gardless of location. 

That is what we tried to get the De- 
partment of Defense to do in every 
other line of activity, purchase in 
volume directly from the sources. 

Unfortunately, this practice was 
stopped in fiscal year 1986 by a provi- 
sion in the fiscal year 1986 Defense 
Appropriations Act that required mili- 
tary installations in the United States 
to purchase all alcoholic beverages for 
resale from in-State sources. However, 
this provision was modified in the 
fiscal year 1987 Defense Authorization 
Act to allow military installations in 
the United States to purchase alcohol- 
ic beverages for resale from the most 
competitive source, regardless of loca- 
tion, with the exception that malt and 
wine beverages purchased for resale in 
the contiguous States had to be pur- 
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chased from in-State sources. This 
provision is currently codified in law. 

The fiscal year 1987 Defense Appro- 
priations Act further modified the 
provision by requiring military instal- 
lations in Alaska and Hawaii to pur- 
chase all alcoholic beverages for resale 
from in-State sources. This additional 
provision was continued in the fiscal 
year 1988 Defense Appropriations Act 
last year. 

So under current provisions, military 
installations in the United States, 
other than those in Alaska and 
Hawaii, can purchase alcoholic bever- 
ages other than beer and wine, from 
the most competitive source, regard- 
less of location. On the other hand, 
these installations must purchase beer 
and wine from in-State sources. For 
Alaska and Hawaii, military installa- 
tions must purchase all alcoholic bev- 
erages for resale from in-State sources. 

Mr. President, this is lousy, terrible 
procurement policy, and it flies direct- 
ly in the face of all of the pressure 
Congress is putting on the Defense 
Department to increase competition in 
Defense procurement. This provision 
has obviously restricted competition 
because it has eliminated the military 
services’ ability to negotiate and pur- 
chase certain alcoholic beverages in 
volume from the most competitive 
source. It is not surprising that we 
have all been bombarded by frantic 
phone calls from the local alcoholic 
beverage distributors back home on 
this one; they know a good deal when 
they see it. They are willing to bring 
pressure to bear to continue it. 

Current restrictions have reduced 
the profits from military package 
stores and thereby reduced the 
amount of funds available each year to 
support morale, welfare and recreation 
programs for our military members 
and their families. The Defense De- 
partment estimates that current re- 
strictions have cost military morale, 
welfare and recreation programs about 
$25 million in fiscal year 1987 due to 
reduced package store profits. 

This kind of money would not be 
missed in a lot of defense hardware 
programs, but we are talking about 
programs that have a direct and imme- 
diate impact on the day-to-day quality 
of life of military members and their 
families. Just to maintain the present 
level of morale, welfare and recreation 
programs, Congress will have to raise 
the level of appropriated funding for 
these activities, which is unlikely, or 
the military services will have to raise 
the current user fees and charges for 
these activities. That will come direct- 
ly out of the pocketbooks of the serv- 
ice people that we are also supposed to 
represent. 

Finally, current restrictions under- 
mine the Federal Government's sover- 
eign immunity from taxation by the 
States and provides an inequitable 
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benefit only to certain States and pro- 
vides an equitable benefit only to cer- 
tain States. Each of the 32 States 
where State-licensed, commercial dis- 
tributors serve as wholesalers are able 
to collect alcohol beverage taxes from 
the military—and the Federal Govern- 
ment—on a direct basis. But there are 
18 States where the States themselves 
are the alcoholic beverage wholesalers 
and where the prices charged directly 
to the military cannot include States 
taxes because this would amount to il- 
legal direct taxation of the Federal 
Government. These 18 so-called mo- 
nopoly States are not able to share in 
the windfall tax collections that would 
be enjoyed by the 32 license States, as 
they are called. 

Mr. President, I ask the sponsors of 
this amendment if they want to force 
the military services to buy everything 
they use on a military installation 
within the State in which the installa- 
tion is located? Why stop at alcoholic 
beverages? Why not extend this in- 
State purchase requirement to fuel, 
food, and every other commodity that 
can have an organized lobby come in 
here and knock on doors like the alco- 
holic beverage distributors have done? 

The Armed Services Committee in- 
cluded section 920 in the fiscal year 
1989 defense authorization bill be- 
cause the current special interest pro- 
visions reduce competition; undermine 
the sovereign immunity of the Federal 
Government by subjecting it to man- 
datory indirect taxation by some 
States; and significantly reduce funds 
for important morale, welfare and 
recreation programs for our military 
members and their families. 

I urge my colleagues to support the 
committee position and restore the au- 
thority for DOD activities to purchase 
alcoholic beverages in the most effi- 
cient and economic manner possible. 
This amendment would fly right in 
the face of that, and a way to say 
DOD can make these purchases in the 
most efficient and economic manner 
possible is to vote against this amend- 
ment. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. GRAMM addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ADAMS). The Senator from Texas. 

Mr. GRAMM. I yield myself 10 min- 
utes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. GRAMM. Mr. President, I hope 
everyone listened to our distinguished 
colleague from Ohio. This amendment 
is about as special interest as you can 
be special interest. It is an amendment 
that says we want to violate the gener- 
al principle of competitive purchase. 
We want to do it in such a way as to 
benefit special interests and to do it at 
the expense of the young men and 
women who are keeping Ivan back 
from the gate and making the world 
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free. That is what this amendment is 
about. 

Let me try to explain in simple 
terms how our current program 
worked prior to 1986 and 1987 when 
Congress changed the law, and what 
the bill is trying to take us back to. 
The amendment, of course, would re- 
verse that. 

First of all, existing regulations re- 
quire that when alcohol is sold on a 
military base, whether it is at Fort 
Hood, TX, or whether it is Ramstein 
in Germany, it has to be sold on a 
basis competitive with local prices. 

So the issue here is not what is alco- 
hol going to cost on the bases. The 
issue is: Will the Defense Department 
be able to go out and buy beer, wine, 
and hard spirits competitively through 
competitive purchase, yet the best 
price possible, then charge on base the 
going market price in that area so that 
a minimum of $50 million a year is 
available to go into the morale, wel- 
fare, and recreation fund available to 
our troops around the world. 

How this works, in essence, is as fol- 
lows: You have a mechanic working up 
in Antarctica somewhere. It is cold 
outside. The machine is broken down. 
He has to go out and fix it. He goes 
out; he has frostbite on his fingers. He 
is out working hard doing this job, a 
very difficult job, and he comes back 
in and goes to the NCO club and 
orders a beer. 

What the amendment would do is it 
would say that rather than the cur- 
rent process, which is competitive pur- 
chase of that beer at wholesale, about 
$50 million then being available to pay 
for programs like child care, libraries, 
playgrounds, to maintain the enlisted 
man’s pool for his children, rather 
than that money going to that source, 
those funds that are now net returns 
to the morale, welfare, and recreation 
funds would be lost by the necessity to 
purchase on a noncompetitive basis. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that 
is what we want to do. 

Currently, we have been paying for 
things like child care, and that is vital- 
ly important because a lot of our en- 
listed men and officers now have their 
wives working; libraries, which are 
critically important to our bases; our 
playgrounds for the children of those 
who wear the uniform of the country; 
and the maintenance of various types 
of recreational facilities. Those have 
all been traditionally funded by the 
profits that come from selling alcohol 
on the local base. 

If we come in now, as this amend- 
ment proposes, and we eliminate the 
provision that mandates competitive 
purchase, we are, in essence, taking 
$50 million away from the libraries, 
from child care programs, from play- 
grounds, from maintenance of recre- 
ational facilities that are currently 
available to the people who preserve 
the peace. 
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How are we going to make that up? 
Well, if we do not make it up, it is 
going to mean that the young men 
and women who are standing guard all 
over the world this afternoon are 
going to lose those facilities, and those 
facilities are important to them. The 
ability of their children to have child 
care, the ability of their children to 
have playgrounds on base to play on, 
the ability of the base to have libraries 
and other facilities that are available 
for recreation and that are available 
for various types of welfare for the 
troops, those facilities are going to be 
lost. 

Why are we taking them away? Why 
are we taking this money away? Well, 
we are taking the money away because 
in 1986, a very clever special-interest 
group came up with the idea of doing 
something that has been done since 
the very beginning of the Republic, 
and that is robbing our service people. 
Robbing our service people by coming 
in and forcing them, through action of 
this Congress, to buy something non- 
competitive so that they can have 
these funds rather than it going to the 
people in uniform. 

I wonder, Mr. President, if this is not 
age old? I wonder if it has not been 
true from the beginning that people 
want the Army troops to come out to 
the frontier, they want a fort to be 
built, they want the soldier boys there 
to protect them, but as soon as they 
are out there, everybody tries to figure 
out ways they can rip them off and 
ways that they can cheat them. 

I think this is unfair. I think it 
makes absolutely no sense to take $50 
million away from the children of the 
people who are preserving freedom 
around the world to give it to a special 
interest group, no matter how nice 
that special interst group may be, no 
matter how many friends we all may 
have that are members of it. I do not 
believe that this makes sense, and I 
believe it is not fair. 

So I want to ask my colleagues to 
think about the millions of young 
Americans who are today standing 
guard all over the world to keep Ivan 
back from the gate and to keep the 
world free. I want them to ask wheth- 
er this $50 million is better spent on 
child care for their children, on librar- 
ies so that they might read the paper 
from back home or might check out a 
book, playgrounds for their children, 
operation expenses on recreational fa- 
cilities. Should we take the money 
away from those uses by mandating a 
noncompetitive purchase so that some 
special interest group may have it. 

Now, I think the answer is about as 
clear as an answer can be. We should 
not do this. We have an existing law, a 
requirement for competitive purchase. 
If someone got up on this floor and 
said, Let's eliminate competition in 
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buying the M-1 tank,’’ there would be 
outrage. 

If somebody said, “You have got to 
buy the M-1 tank from specific manu- 
facturers; we are not going to have 
competitive bidding on various types 
of procurement,” people would say, 
“Well, that’s crazy.” But yet when 
someone gets up and says, “You have 
to buy from a local distributor, you 
cannot use the ability that we have on 
every military base every day on every 
other item to buy competitively on the 
world market,” somehow people think 
that makes sense. 

So the issue here is the morale and 
the well-being of the young men and 
women who keep America free and 
who keep the peace. I urge my col- 
leagues do not steal $50 million from 
them to give to a special interest 
group. If local sellers of alcoholic bev- 
erages are competitive, then they will 
have their product bought. If they are 
not competitive, if they do not offer 
the best price for available quality, 
they will not have their product 
bought. Why should we make our serv- 
ice people pay a noncompetitive price? 

I urge my colleagues to think about 
the people who are out defending our 
freedom this afternoon and to vote for 
the motion to table which will be 
made against this amendment. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator reserves the remainder of his 
time. 

Mr. DIXON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, I yield 
myself so much time as may be re- 
quired. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois is recognized. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, there 
are no more valuable members of the 
Armed Services Committee than the 
distinguished Senator from Ohio and 
the distinguished Senator from Texas, 
and in most cases I have the highest 
regard for their personal opinions on 
matters pertaining to our armed serv- 
ices. 

So, with all due respect to them, 
there is a slight amount of misrepre- 
sentation in what they suggest. This 
amendment does not destroy competi- 
tion. 

Now, when this Senator came to the 
Senate of the United States, almost 
everything was sole source. There was 
no competition. It was this Senator, 
several years ago, who was the princi- 
pal sponsor of the Competition in Con- 
tracting Act which has more than 
quadrupled competitive opportunities 
in America. I favor competition. 

This amendment says beer and wine 
should be purchased for military in- 
stallations within the State where the 
installation is located. There is plenty 
of competition in all such States. I do 
not know how many distributors there 
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are of the various brands in my State, 
but wherever those distributors may 
be located, they may compete as fero- 
ciously as they want to compete, right 
down to selling it without a profit if 
they wish. 

So there is plenty of competition in 
the distribution of beer to the mili- 
tary. I wish that everything was as 
competitive in the American military 
system as the purchase of beer and 
wine now is and will be after the adop- 
tion of this amendment. 

Mr. President, they did not have 
very good competition for the $640 
toilet seats, the $436 hammers, the 
$9,600 Allen wrenches, and the $716 
coffee pots. I am not talking about 
that. I am talking about a situation in 
which, whatever brand of beer they 
want to buy or whatever brand of wine 
they want to buy, they buy it any- 
where in the State. The State of New 
York, anywhere in the State; the State 
of California, anywhere in the length 
and breadth of the State. Hundreds 
and hundreds of distributors will be 
involved in the competitive process. So 
let us get it straight in the first place. 
We are not talking about sole sourc- 
ing. We are not talking about a lack of 
competition. We are talking about 
plenty of competition. 

We do not know what kind of money 
we are talking about. This may save 
money. My friend from Texas says it 
will cost $50 million. My friend from 
Ohio says $10 million. As good as a 
guess is, it will cost nothing. The last 
House report that I have seen on this 
question said that with respect to the 
question of beer and wine in the past 
there was no evidence that there was 
any increased cost. It suggested that 
there should be purchases at large 
around the country for whiskey and 
other kinds of alcoholic beverages. 

Mr. President, we do not touch 
those. This is just beer and wine. I 
quote from the last report on that 
question. 

The increased costs relate almost entirely 
to distilled spirits that were previously pur- 
chased directly from manufacturers 

Purchases of malt beverages and wine are 
not affected to any extent by this provision 
because they are traditionally purchased 
from local sources. 

And now let us talk about States’ 
rights. I say this with the affection I 
always hold for my friend from Texas, 
who has always been noted as a great 
advocate of States’ rights. 

Eighteen States of the Union will ac- 
tually lose revenue, positively, and 
that is a fact. If this amendment is not 
adopted, 18 States will lose tax reve- 
nue on these products. 

So 18 States are directly affected ad- 
versely by what the committee does. 

Let me read a letter. Two years ago 
the position that this Senator is 
taking was supported by a vote of 66 
to 29. By over 3 to 1 the Senate agreed 
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with the Senator now speaking 2 years 
ago. 

Last year, the Senate agreed with 
what this Senator, is saying, 56 to 41. 
So both times we visited this question 
the amendment I am offering was 
adopted: Why? 

Well, here is a letter from Governor 
Clinton, of Arkansas, dated September 
7, 1985, the year we voted 66 to 29 in 
favor of the position advocated by this 
Senator. That year 36 of the 50 Gover- 
nors in the United States supported 
this position. Here is what Governor 
Clinton said: 

An important issue has been brought to 
my attention that may have a substantial 
impact on one sector of the economy in 
many of our States. This issue is the right 
of states to regulate the importation of alco- 
holic beverages within their borders as is 
delegated by the Twenty-First Amendment 
to the United States Constitution. Recently 
the U.S. Department of Defense has taken 
the position that military reservations 
cannot be compelled by each state to pur- 
chase alcoholic beverages from licensed 
state wholesalers. In Arkansas, we have 
always imposed such a requirement on mili- 
tary bases as have many other states. 

Not only is this an important economic 
issue but also is important from the perspec- 
tive of liquor regulation. The Arkansas Al- 
coholic Beverage Control Director has 
worked with his counterparts in other states 
to formulate a national policy on this issue. 
I encourage you to support your state Alco- 
holic Beverage Control director's efforts in 
this area and urge you to contact members 
of your Congressional delegation to seek 
their support of legislation that will be in- 
troduced in Congress to return this control 
to the states. I do not believe military instal- 
lations should violate state regulations and 
possibly cause the loss of jobs in order to 
obtain liquor. 

Mr. President, all this talk about 
how this will be a better system you 
know the system they want, do you 
not? My friends want a system that 
puts the Government in the beer busi- 
ness. They want a system where the 
Government would have all the facili- 
ties. I want to read something by the 
other Senator from Texas. I hope he 
takes no offense to my reading it. It is 
in the Record. He is a great Senator, 
one of the great Senators of our era. 
The Senator from Texas, August 9, 
1986, the distinguished chairman of 
the Finance Committee, Senator 
BENTSEN said: 

I I am pleased to join the distinguished 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. ANDREWS] 
and others in urging the Senate to reject 
the costly and unwise policy recommended 
in this bill for the purchase of alcoholic bev- 
erages for sale at military bases. 

Current law requires purchase of 
such beverages within the State where 
the military installation is located. 
That law should be retained. 

This amendment will avoid the 
costly duplication of the beverage dis- 
tribution system already provided by 
the private sector. 
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Those are the friends of my Senator 
friend from Texas, the private sector, 
people business. Furthermore, Senator 
BENTSEN goes to say: 

The wholesale beer distributors of Texas 
have estimated that it would cost the Penta- 
gon over $10 million a year to duplicate the 
existing beer distribution system in the 
State of Texas alone. 

That is $10 billion in Texas alone, 
Mr. President, but it will not ever 
show on a balance sheet. It will be in 
the DOD authorization bill, all those 
ice houses and refrigerated ware- 
houses, refrigerated trucks, and every- 
thing to put the Government in the 
beer business. They will all be in that 
nice fat DOD authorization bill. It will 
not be competitive. Oh, how many 
times have I heard the speech, for the 
private sector, keep it in the private 
sector, do not put the private sector in 
competition with the Government. 
That is what we are trying to prevent 
here, Mr. President. We are trying to 
prevent putting the Government in 
competition with the private sector. 
We are trying to prevent the setting 
up of a distribution system in the De- 
partment of Defense. It costs in Texas 
$10 million alone, according to the 
senior Senator from Texas. I take his 
word for it because he is, as chairman 
of the Finance Committee an author- 
ity on matters financial. 

He says “Why should the Defense 
Department superimpose its own na- 
tionwide network on what already is 
an efficient localized system?“ I ask 
the same question. Why do we want to 
put the Government in competition 
with any kind of a business when 
there is competition already? Every- 
body in Texas is competing, everybody 
in Ohio is competing, everybody in INi- 
nois is competing, everybody in Cali- 
fornia, and everybody in New York is 
competing. 

Here is the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Texas. I quote him further: 


I reject the argument that centralized 
procurement is the free market way. On the 
contrary, it tips the scales in favor of big 
businesses over small ones and adds paper- 
work for additional levels of bureaucracy. It 
creates the illusion of cost savings by paper- 
ing over the hidden subsidy for transporta- 
tion from central warehouses. 

Mr. President, the current system works 
well in practice. It has the additional advan- 
tage of benefiting the local economy where 
the beverages are procured. This is a “good 
neighbor” policy which ought to be contin- 
ued, and which will be preserved if this 
amendment is adopted. 


Think of all of it. Lost revenue to 18 
States of the Union without a ques- 
tion; competition in every State of the 
Union by private sector people fight- 
ing to make a dollar without a ques- 
tion, the competition is here; adoption 
of this amendment keeps the Govern- 
ment out of the beer and wine busi- 
ness with all the expected abuses that 
could occur. 
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Why, Mr. President, in my subcom- 
mittee this time, as chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Readiness, Sustain- 
ability and Support, I accepted an 
amendment by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from California, Senator WILSON. 
He has been working for a long time 
on inventory. You ought to hear the 
testimony about inventory, and how 
much inventory we lose in this coun- 
try, with the sloppiest system that 
ever existed. Now we want to let the 
Government start having a big inven- 
tory of beer and wine. I worry for 
America, Mr. President, when the 
Government has the inventory on beer 
and wine and the distribution system 
on beer and wine. Oh, I bet there will 
be a lot of cases of cold beer lost. Oh, 
boy. Oh, boy. 

Well, Mr. President, that is the 
story. 

I want to say in conclusion that this 
amendment advocates a position the 
Senate has supported twice in a row. I 
think it is the right position to take. 

I ask the distinguished President 
how much time this Senator has re- 
maining? I think he may have a col- 
league who wants time. 

Mr. STEVENS. Will the Senator 
yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 10 minutes 45 seconds re- 
maining. 

Mr. DIXON. Is the distinguished 
Senator from Alaska on my side in 
this dogfight? 

Mr. STEVENS. I am. 

Mr. DIXON. I would like to yield 
whatever time he would like, I say to 
my friend from Alaska, of the 10 min- 
utes remaining. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Alaska is recognized. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, we 
are returning to this issue once again. 
I hope the Senate will repeat itself 
and perhaps we will not have to have 
this battle year after year. 

The difficulty I have with the posi- 
tion taken by my good friend from 
Texas is that if we purchase centrally 
for the Department of Defense and 
then ship the produce, whatever it 
might be, from the State of origin, 
what is hidden is the cost of transpor- 
tation. In this instance, it is alcohol. I 
presume that the Department of De- 
fense goes to Tennessee and picks up 
one brand of fairly good whiskey, in 
Kentucky it is another, and New York 
picks up some of the imports that 
come into the country of various kinds 
of alcohol, and then they ship those 
purchases to the bases throughout the 
United States and the world. 

The central purchasing is a matter 
of convenience for the shipper. The 
deliveries come from all over the coun- 
try. But when they come into the indi- 
vidual military bases, they come in as 
military shipments, either on military 
aircraft or on what we call cool barges 
in my State. 
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The State of the distinguished occu- 
pant of the chair (Mr. Apams) is the 
source of much of the foodstuffs and 
beer and alcohol that come into my 
State of Alaska. Yet, under the pro- 
posal of the Senator from Texas, the 
purchasing would be done in Texas, 
notwithstanding the fact that most of 
the items would be shipped from Seat- 
tle. 

When they get to Alaska, what hap- 
pens is that the cost of transportation 
is one part of the budget, the defense 
budget; the actual cost for the pur- 
chasing of the alcoholic beverage is 
another part of the budget; and what 
is charged on base is really the same 
price off base. 

The service man or woman is not 
going to be affected by the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Texas. They 
pay the same price; it is a comparable 
price to off base. What happens is that 
the difference—and it is a vast differ- 
ence where it is subsidized transporta- 
tion with central purchasing—goes 
into the nonappropriated account, for 
use in various good services provided 
to the military. There is no question 
about that. 

What is the interest of most Sena- 
tors? The interest of most Senators 
ought to be directed toward State 
taxes. When those purchases are made 
off base in my State, the military pur- 
chasers pay my State taxes. It is the 
source of revenue that supports educa- 
tion and many other things in the 
State of Alaska. 

However, if the on-base purchases 
are centrally purchased in Texas, 
where I presume there are no State 
taxes on those purchases in such vast 
amounts, then the military man or 
woman who is buying alcohol does not 
understand it, because they pay the 
same price for it, without regard to 
this amendment. 

What happens is that the individual 
States get literally left out in terms of 
a substantial portion of the income 
they should be receiving from taxation 
on the consumption of alcoholic bever- 
ages within their State. 

We do not charge taxes on base in 
most instances, but taxes are paid off 
base when they buy the alcoholic bev- 
erages through the local distributors. 
That is what is really at stake in most 
States. 

In some States, I presume there are 
areas where they have what amounts 
to freight forwarding and certain 
types of taxes that are paid. 

The State of Washington ships tre- 
mendous amounts of goods into my 
State, as the distinguished Presiding 
Officer realizes. There is an income to 
that State that would be lost by the 
position taken by the Senator from 
Texas. 

I think the important thing for us is 
to look at the consumer. The service 
man or woman is not harmed by the 
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arrangement that is in effect now. The 
people who would be harmed if the po- 
sition taken by the Senator from 
Texas is approved are those institu- 
tions in each State that are supported 
by such taxes that are collected on al- 
coholic beverages. 

I imagine that it would make just as 
much sense if we decided that all corn 
had to be purchased in Iowa, all furni- 
ture had to be purchased in North 
Carolina, and all beef had to be pur- 
chased in California, no matter where 
it was shipped from. That would be 
the same proposition. There would be 
a subsidy involved in that, too; because 
when it is purchased, it is Government 
property, and it is shipped through 
Government facilities, through Gov- 
ernment aircraft and Government 
barges and vessels. But when it is 
shipped under current circumstances, 
it is shipped through the normal chan- 
nels of commerce. 

All the small business men and 
women of the country are employed in 
making certain that beef flows from 
the placed it is produced into the 
system, so that it finally gets up to 
Alaska, where the purchaser buys his 
beef locally, and that is part of the 
system. 

The Senator from Illinois is abso- 
lutely right: If we allow the Depart- 
ment of Defense to have this central 
purchasing within our country and 
substitute a defense infrastructure for 
the distribution of alcoholic beverages, 
we will see the same thing in every 
commodity that has an advantage by 
central purchasing to someone who 
puts together these shipments and 
turns the product over to the defense 
infrastructure for distribution to mili- 
tary bases, rather than rely upon the 
existing private enterprise infrastruc- 
ture that distributes our products and 
assists our country by maintaining the 
low prices. 

I support the Senator from Illinois, 
and I hope the Senate once again re- 
jects this amendment. It makes sense 
to me to require the Department of 
Defense to use, to the maximum 
extent possible, the existing infra- 
structure for distribution and for 
sales, in order to meet the needs of our 
service men and women on post. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alaska yield for a brief 
inquiry? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois controls the time 
and has yielded to the Senator from 
Alaska. Is he retrieving the time? 

Mr. DIXON. I will retrieve the time 
for this question. 

I understand that the distinguished 
Senator from Alaska has agreed to co- 
sponsor this amendment with me. Is 
that correct? I would be honored and 
delighted. 

Mr. STEVENS. I would be happy to 
do that. I have done so each year. 
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Mr. DIXON. May the record show, 
Mr. President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the record will so re- 
flect. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 2 minutes and 15 seconds. 

Mr. DIXON. I yield the floor. 

Mr. GRAMM. Mr. President, we 
have had two great speeches that, on 
some subject to which they were rele- 
vant, might have been interesting; but, 
at best, they are a total attempt to 
whitewash the facts. 

The bill before us has an amend- 
ment which allows competitive pur- 
chasing of alcoholic beverages. The 
amendment offered now by the Sena- 
tor from Illinois and the Senator from 
Alaska strikes that provision and man- 
dates that purchases be within the 
State where the alcohol is consumed. 
In no other product bought for the 
military do we have such a require- 
ment. 

We have heard about how the serv- 
ice man is not going to be affected; 
but, in fact, current procedures re- 
quire comparative pricing on the pur- 
chase of alcohol, and that is correct. 
But what is not said is that the profits 
that currently go to the children of 
our service men—in libraries, in child 
care, in playgrounds—would not be si- 
phoned off to wholesalers. So do not 
be confused. 

If we want competitive purchase, as 
we purchase everything on the mili- 
tary bases—or should, competitively— 
then you want to preserve the Armed 
Services Committee, which has the re- 
quirement for competitive purchase. If 
you want to grant special privilege to 
people to be able to sell to the Federal 
Government on a noncompetitive 
basis, you want to vote for this amend- 
ment. 

What this amendment does in es- 
sence is takes $50 million away from 
the children of our service people and 
gives it to wholesalers and gives some 
of it to States. 

I do not believe that is what we 
ought to be doing at a time when we 
are trying to keep retention up, when 
we are trying to promote recruitment, 
to come in and steal $50 million from 
the service men and women of this 
country to give to special interests 
that have political power to come to 
the floor of the U.S. Senate and pass 
law mandating noncompetitive pur- 
chases so that funds currently going to 
playgrounds, child care and libraries 
can be stolen by special interest and 
then to stand up and call that free en- 
terprise is an absolute outrage. 

I know where the politics is on this 
issue. But I want it clear where I stand 
on this issue. I do not believe we ought 
to steal from those who are defending 
freedom all over the world this after- 
noon to give to some special interest 
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group no matter how powerful it may 
be. I do not believe we ought to man- 
date noncompetitive purchases, and I 
do not think we ought to let $50 mil- 
lion be taken away from playgrounds, 
libraries, and child care to provide 
some special benefit to some special 
interest group that does not need or 
deserve this provision. 

What is wrong with competitive pur- 
chase of alcohol so that the gains to 
be made through competitive, central- 
ized purchasing can go to the children 
of the PFC’s, privates, corporals, and 
sergeants who keep Ivan back from 
the gate and keep the world free? 

Now, I know that we have all these 
special interest groups looking over 
our right shoulder who are going to be 
rating us when it comes time to put 
out all these ratings, but I hope some- 
body will keep in mind the sergeants, 
corporals, and privates who are out all 
over the world this afternoon risking 
their lives to preserve freedom, and I 
do not feel comfortable about stealing 
from their children and I do not think 
the people of the United States ought 
to feel comfortable about it either. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas has 1 minute re- 
maining. The Senator from Illinois 
has 2 minutes and 10 seconds. 

The Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, I just 
want to repeat what I said previously, 
very quickly, in summarizing the posi- 
tion of this Senator in support of the 
amendment. 

First, there is competition now, com- 
petition in every State, among every 
distributor of beer and wine to sell this 
product to the bases at the lowest cost. 

Second, if you take the position of 
the Senator from Texas, you are going 
to put the Department of Defense in 
the beer and wine business. They are 
going to set up all the necessary cool- 
ing facilities and distribution facilities 
to put them in the beer and wine busi- 
ness. There is nothing in their back- 
ground concerning inventory manage- 
ment that indicates that they will be 
competent, one, and, second, all of the 
expenses of that would be hidden ex- 
penses to the taxpayers which are now 
borne by the private sector, and final- 
ly, remember this: that for 18 States, 
there is a tremendous revenue loss if 
you do not adopt this amendment be- 
cause they collect taxes now under ex- 
isting State law from the private 
sector. They would not collect taxes if 
this is done through the military in- 
stallations and the Department of De- 
fense. 

So for all of these reasons, we should 
adopt this amendment. I would ask 
every Senator when they go to the 
desk and prepare to cast their vote, to 
look at the rollcalls from the last 2 
years. By a vote of 66 to 29 2 years ago 
and 56 to 41 last year this amendment 
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was adopted. The vast majority of 
Senators here have visited this ques- 
tion at least twice in the last 2 years 
and their positions are clear. 

I urge the Senators to continue to 
advocate the correct position, the 
States rights position, the private 
sector position, the position that 
means revenue to the respective 
States, and vote for this Dixon-Ste- 
vens amendment. 

I thank the President and yield back 
whatever time remains. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Illinois has 
expired. 

The Senator from Texas. 

Mr. GRAMM. Mr. President, the 
language of the bill, which is not my 
position, but the position of the 
Armed Services Committee, is that 
spirits will be purchased from the 
most competitive source, price and 
other factors taken into consideration. 

What the bill says is we have com- 
petitive purchase. The Armed Services 
Committee decided to do that because 
we found that $50 million was being 
taken out of funds that were available 
for child care, libraries, and play- 
grounds. We did not think that that 
was justified. We thought competitive 
purchase on alcoholic beverages made 
sense, especially when you take into 
account not just the free enterprise 
and efficiency arguments but when 
you take into account that the profits 
were going to the children of our serv- 
icemen. 

This amendment takes the profits 
away from the children and gives it to 
the wholesalers. 

It is argued you could benefit States 
by doing this. You could benefit States 
by eliminating the base post exchange, 
but no one proposes that. 

I urge my colleagues to defeat this 
amendment and to sustain the Senate 
Armed Services Committee. 

Mr. DIXON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois has an inquiry? 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Drxon]. The yeas and nays 
have been ordered and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD. I announce that the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. BRAD- 
LEY], the Senator from Florida (Mr. 
CHILES], the Senator from California 
[Mr. Cranston], the Senator from 
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Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Forp], the Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. GRAHAM], the 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. LAUTEN- 
BERG], the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. 
MATSUNAGA], and the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. RIEcLE] are necessarily 
absent. 

I also announce that the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. BIDEN] is absent 
because of illness. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Ford] would vote yea.“ 

Mr. SIMPSON. I announce that the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Evans], the Senator from Utah (Mr. 
Garn], the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Karnes], the Senator from Arizo- 
na [Mr. McCarn], the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. RotuH], the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Syms], the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. WEICKER], and 
the Senator from California [Mr. 
WILson] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Nebras- 
ka (Mr. Karnes] would vote “yea.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER [Mr. 
ROCKEFELLER]. Are there any other 
Senators in the Chamber who desire 
to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 53, 
nays 29, as follows: 


CRollcall Vote No. 121 Leg.] 


YEAS—53 
Adams Durenberger Packwood 
Baucus Hatch Pell 
Bentsen Hatfield Pressler 
Bingaman Hecht Proxmire 
Bond Heflin Pryor 
Boren Heinz Reid 
Breaux Hollings Sanford 
Bumpers Inouye Sarbanes 
Burdick Johnston Shelby 
Chafee Kassebaum Simon 
Cohen Kasten Simpson 
Conrad Kerry Specter 
D'Amato Leahy Stafford 
Danforth McClure Stevens 
Daschle McConnell Trible 
DeConcini Melcher Wallop 
Dixon Mikulski Warner 
Domenici Murkowski 
NAYS—29 
Armstrong Grassley Nickles 
Boschwitz Harkin Nunn 
Byrd Helms Quayle 
Cochran Humphrey Rockefeller 
Dole Kennedy Rudman 
Exon Levin Sasser 
Fowler Lugar Stennis 
Glenn Metzenbaum Thurmond 
Gore Mitchell Wirth 
Gramm Moynihan 
NOT VOTING—18 
Biden Ford McCain 
Bradley Garn Riegle 
Chiles Graham Roth 
Cranston Karnes Symms 
Dodd Lautenberg Weicker 
Evans Matsunaga Wilson 
So the amendment (No. 2003) was 
agreed to. 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, we cannot 
hear the Chair. We are trying to get 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
majority leader. 
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Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I take the 
floor at this time to inquire as to what 
8 prospects are for the rest of the 

ay. 

Mr. DIXON. Will the majority 
leader indulge me for a motion? 

I move to reconsider the vote by 
which the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BENTSEN. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. NUNN. If I can say to the ma- 
jority leader, there are a few more 
amendments that we understand may 
come up this afternoon, the most con- 
troversial of which will be an amend- 
ment which I hope can be brought up 
by Mr. Drxon, now that he is on a roll 
and has many votes to spare, as is ob- 
vious by that previous rollcall vote. I 
hope he will bring up the amendment 
on base closings this afternoon. 

My feeling is that will take 2 or 3 
hours of debate. We can have a good 
debate this afternoon and either vote 
on it this afternoon or first thing in 
the morning. 

I also hope we can get two or three 
amendments up this afternoon. I see 
Mr. PRESSLER may have an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, Sena- 
tor PRESSLER does have an amend- 
ment. We are working on a revision of 
it and have not had a chance to show 
it to the distinguished chairman, That 
one will be fairly expeditious, if Mr. 
Drxon wanted a brief respite here. 

Mr. DIXON. May I say—and I thank 
the ranking member—— 

I will do anything to accommodate 
the managers and the leader, but I 
really need a little time to get started; 
maybe a half an hour or so. 

Mr. NUNN. If I can suggest this 
order, based on the remarks of the 
Senator from Illinois, if we can take 
up the Pressler amendment and dis- 
pose of that, if he is ready now to take 
that up. 

Mr. PRESSLER. In about 3 minutes. 

Mr. NUNN. We will take it up when- 
ever the Senator is ready. Later on 
this afternoon, we can take up the 
Dixon amendment and have a good 
debate on it. Also, we can try to take 
up several other amendments and per- 
haps vote tomorrow morning on the 
Dixon amendment. 

It is my understanding the Senator 
will be ready after that vote, if he does 
not prevail, to move to other amend- 
ments. 

Mr. DIXON. The Senator will agree 
to that general timeframe if I can 
have a moment to discuss it with the 
distinguished managers and the 
leader. But, I will accommodate him 
by laying down the first amendment, 
which will be an outright repeal. I am 
not too hopeful about its success, al- 
though perhaps there are some, like 
the chairman, who may have a quick 
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change of heart, which would delight 
me. 

Mr. SIMON. Will the Senator from 
Georgia yield? 

Mr. NUNN. I do not have the floor. 

Mr. SIMON. If the majority leader 
will yield, I have discussed with my 
colleague, Senator Drxon, asking 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 
minutes as if in morning business. I do 
not want to complicate things, but I 
want to preserve my right just to 
speak for a few minutes, if I may. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor can and will be accommodated. I 
hope we can get some understanding, 
though, and it will just take a moment 
to do so, where we are going for the 
rest of the afternoon. We have a good 
2 hours at least remaining. 

Mr. DIXON. May I respond to the 
majority leader? 

Mr. BYRD. Yes. 

Mr. DIXON. I am delighted to ac- 
commodate the majority leader and 
the two distinguished managers. It is 
an outright repeal to close military 
bases practically at the discretion of 
the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. NUNN. Will the Senator with- 
hold debate on that? 

Mr. DIXON. I would like to say 
more. We will do that later. 

There also will be a succeeding 
number of amendments, perhaps a 
half a dozen or so, that, frankly, may 
be more well received by this body. 
However, I will be happy to lay down 
the amendment within the next 20 or 
25 minutes when it is prepared and I 
have my material at hand, with the 
understanding we would not vote on it 
today, but perhaps sometime in the 
morning at a time convenient to the 
majority leader and with the under- 
standing I would have other amend- 
ments if that one fails. 

Mr. NUNN. If the majority leader 
will yield, if that is the course of 
action, from the floor manager’s point 
of view, I think that would be an ac- 
ceptable course of matter, particularly 
if we can vote on that first thing in 
the morning. I would like to get start- 
ed as early tomorrow morning as we 
can, and the majority leader has busi- 
ness he has to attend to first. 

And then we could take several 
other amendments this afternoon. We 
can certainly handle the amendment 
of the Senator from South Dakota. I 
do not know whether it will require a 
rolicall or not. 

Mr. PRESSLER. I will not insist on 
a rollcall vote. I believe it has been 
cleared on this side. It depends on the 
minority manager on this side if he 
would like a rollcall. If the Senator 
from Virginia would want to have a 
rollcall vote on my amendment, I will 
have it. 

Mr. SIMON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
majority leader retains the right to 
the floor. 
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Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I think 
the question as to whether or not 
there will be other rollcall votes this 
afternoon is one that is not answer- 
able or predictable at this time. So we 
will just plow ahead. May I say before 
I yield the floor that tentatively the 
Senate is likely to take up the treaty 
on Wednesday, but that is no sure 
thing by any means at this point. I 
would say that if Senators are count- 
ing on that and for that reason if they 
are delaying calling up their amend- 
ments on this bill thinking that the 
Senate will not be on this bill after to- 
morrow, that is not an advisable ap- 
proach. 

This is an important bill. There are 
only 79 days left in this session before 
we adjourn sine die, including today, 
and we have a lot of business to con- 
duct. We do need to get this bill 
passed. I hope that Senators will call 
up their amendments this afternoon 
and tomorrow and not wait until some- 
time in the future after the treaty is 
disposed of, because, I repeat, the 
Senate is only tentatively scheduled to 
go to the treaty on Wednesday. It may 
very well not go to the treaty on 
Wednesday, in which case the Senate 
would continue acting on this bill. So 
having said that, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Stmon] may speak 
as if in morning business for not to 
exceed how long? 

Mr. SIMON. I thank the majority 
leader. I am checking with my col- 
league—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
request is not complete. 

Mr. BYRD. For not to exceed? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will 
the Senator inform the majority 
leader how many minutes he wishes? 

Mr. SIMON. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may proceed as if in morn- 
ing business for 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator may proceed. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, before I 
proceed, I would yield the floor for the 
purpose of considering the amend- 
ment of the Senator from South 
Dakota. Because I understand the 
Senator from Maryland wants to be 
leaving, I am going to proceed in that 
fashion if it is just going to take a few 
minutes. Will my colleague from 
South Dakota indicate how long it will 
take on his amendment? 

Mr. PRESSLER. I believe my 
amendment has been agreed to on 
both sides. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I will 
proceed and I will take just a few min- 
utes. I will not take the full 5 minutes. 


BRING ABE STOLAR HOME— 
PART I 


Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, in these 
last few weeks before President Rea- 
gan’s meeting with General Secretary 
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Gorbachev, I would like to bring to 
your attention the plight of my good 
friend, Abe Stolar. Until the summit, I 
plan to speak daily on Abe’s behalf in 
hope that President Reagan will bring 
Abe Stolar home with him. I join with 
the Union of Councils for Soviet Jewry 
in initiating this national campaign, as 
well as my friend and colleague, CARL 
LEVIN. 

Each day I plan to highlight a dif- 
ferent aspect of Abe’s difficulties with 
the Soviet authorities. On this first 
day, I will review Abe's personal histo- 
ry. 

Abe's story is an unusual one for he 
is part of handful of Americans who 
are in the Soviet Union and are having 
trouble emigrating. Abe's father, 
Moshe, left Czarist Russia in 1910 and 
brought his family to the United 
States. They settled in Chicago where 
Abe was born the following year in 
1911. In the late 1920’s, Moshe was in- 
vited to return to the fledgling work- 
er's state to work for the English-lan- 
guage Moscow News. During the time 
of the Great Depression, the appeal 
and dream of a worker's state proved 
too strong to resist. Moshe moved his 
family back to the Soviet Union in 
1931. However, the dream soon faded 
as the Stalinist purges began claiming 
their victims. Abe’s father disappeared 
in 1936 and Abe’s mother and older 
sister were arrested and sent to Siberia 
where they both died in concentration 
camps. Abe was drafted by the Red 
army during World War II. He per- 
formed frontline duty where he was 
blinded in the left eye by a Nazi gre- 
nade. 

With all but one sister killed and his 
home life destroyed, Abe slowly began 
rebuilding his life. He met and married 
Gita and began dreaming of leaving 
the Soviet Union. 

Mr. President, Abe Stolar, whose pic- 
ture I have put up right here, has 
been trying to get out of the Soviet 
Union since 1974. They have told him, 
“You can get out but your family can’t 
get out with you.” Well, this is not 
something any husband-father would 
want to do. 

We have come agonizingly close to 
getting Abe Stolar and his family out 
of the Soviet Union. My appeal to the 
leader of this country and the leaders 
of the Soviet Union is to let us bring 
Abe Stolar’s case up when we have 
this summit meeting and let us see 
that justice is done for this family. 
You will receive a “Dear Colleague.” I 
urge all of you to sign that “Dear Col- 
league.” I hope we can have 100 Mem- 
bers of the Senate signing that “Dear 
Colleague” letter that will be ad- 
dressed both to President Reagan and 
to Mr. Gorbachev saying let us put 
this on the table at the summit, let us 
see if we cannot in just 1 minute get 
justice for this family. 
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I have visited with Abe Stolar in the 
Soviet Union. It is an amazing thing to 
walk into an apartment in the Soviet 
Union and talk to this person who lit- 
erally sounds like he just came off the 
streets of Chicago. He voted by absen- 
tee ballot, incidentally, for President 
Reagan in the last election. He is 
proud of his American citizenship. The 
leaders ought to permit him to come 
back. I just want to make sure it is 
taken care of, and I intend to remind 
whoever is listening day after day 
until the summit meeting takes place 
that here are some people who want 
justice, and we ought to get justice for 
them. 

I thank my colleagues. I yield back 
the remainder of my time. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 
AUTHORIZATION ACT 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill. 


AMENDMENT NO. 2004 


(Purpose: To provide commissary stores 
privileges to certain former spouses of 
members or former members of the 
Armed Forces) 

Mr. PRESSLER the 
Chair. . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Clerk will report the amendment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
PRESSLER] proposes an amendment num- 
bered 2004. 


Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amend- 
ment be considered as read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the end of part B of title VI of division 
A of the bill add the following: 

SEC.6 .COMMISSARY STORES PRIVILEGES 

(a) IN GeneraL.—Chapter 53 of title 10, 
United States Code, is amended by adding 
at the end the following new section: 


“§ 1055. Commissary store privileges for custodial 
parents, 

“The unremarried former spouse of a 
member or retired member of the armed 
forces may use commissary stores for the 
benefit of a dependent child (as described in 
section 1072(2)(D) of this title) of such 
member during any period when all of the 
following, conditions apply: 

“(1) Such former spouse has legal custody 
of such a child; 

“(2) Such a member or retired member is 
authorized to use commissary stores— 

“(3) Such dependent child is unable to use 
commissary stores because of administrative 
restrictions on the use of commissary stores 
by dependent children.“. 

(b) TECHNICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
sections at the beginning of such chapter is 
included by adding at the end the following 
new item: 


addressed 
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1055. Commissary store privileges for cus- 
todial parents.“ 

Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, this 
amendment is aimed at giving commis- 
sary privileges to a former spouse who 
has legal custody of a child in certain 
circumstances. One of my constituents 
from South Dakota wrote to me about 
a case where a divorce had occurred 
and there were three small children. 
The wife did not qualify for commis- 
sary privileges because the husband 
had not served over 20 years, and in 
such cases a wife is entitled. But in 
this case there were three small chil- 
dren involved, and I felt strongly—and 
have consulted with the majority and 
minority—that this is a case where 
commissary store privileges for custo- 
dial parents, if it is an unremarried 
former spouse, should be extended. In 
this era of children frequently being 
at a disadvantage in a divorce situa- 
tion, we need to think very carefully 
of giving them some help. 

This amendment would provide that 
the unremarried former spouse of a 
member or retired member of the 
Armed Forces can use the commissary 
stores for the benefit of a dependent 
child, as described in section 10722(d) 
of this title, of such member during 
any period when certain conditions are 
met: When such former spouse has 
legal custody of the child; when such a 
member or retired member is author- 
ized to use commissary stores; and 
when such dependent child is unable 
to use commissary stores because of 
administrative restrictions on the use 
of commissary stores by dependent 
children. This would fall under the 
commissary store privileges for custo- 
dial parents. 

Mr. President, I reiterate that I have 
for some time been concerned with the 
difficulties faced by former military 
spouses. The Uniformed Services 
Former Spouses Protection Act of 
1982 addressed some of the most seri- 
ous problems faced by former military 
spouses, but left others unresolved. 

I am most concerned about the fate 
of the children after a servicemember 
is divorced. These children are his 
after the divorce just as surely as they 
were before the divorce. Doesn't basic 
fairness demand that the children of a 
member of the military be treated 
equally regardless of the marital 
status of their parents? 

These children currently are entitled 
to health care and post exchange 
privileges. The former military spouse, 
for example, is allowed to shop in the 
post exchange on behalf of her chil- 
dren. Commissary privileges, however, 
are denied these children if their mili- 
tary parent is not in a position to exer- 
cise these privileges for them. This is 
not unusual. After a divorce, the 
former spouse may move with the chil- 
dren to another location. Or she may 
remain in the same city after the mili- 
tary member is reassigned to another 
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post. Once this geographical separa- 
tion occurs, the military parent—or 
sponsor—is no longer in the position to 
use his commissary privileges on 
behalf of his children. And his spouse, 
under current regulations, is not al- 
lowed to either. This is wrong. 

To correct this situation, I am pro- 
posing an amendment which would 
give unremarried former military 
spouses commissary privileges on 
behalf of their dependent children. 
These privileges would apply if all of 
the following conditions occur: The 
former spouse must have custody of 
the child, the military member—or re- 
tired member—must be authorized to 
use the commissary stores, and the de- 
pendent child must be unable to use 
the commissary stores because of ad- 
ministrative restrictions. 

Children suffer in many ways when 
a family is broken up through divorce. 
We must do what we can to keep from 
adding to that burden. This amend- 
ment simply restores to these children 
a privilege which they should never 
have lost. It is the only fair and equi- 
table approach to take. 

I know that my colleague from 
Maryland is waiting to speak on an- 
other subject. I believe that this 
amendment has been cleared by both 
sides. 

In the interest of time, I shall ask 
that the amendment be adopted. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, we have 
looked over the amendment. We have 
worked with the Senator from South 
Dakota on the amendment. We have 
made certain suggestions which he has 
incorporated in the amendment. We 
believe it should be accepted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If 
there is no further debate on the 
amendment, the question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. PRESSLER]. 

The amendment (No. 2004) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. NUNN. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I know 
that we have several statements that 
are going to be made by subcommittee 
chairmen. I know the Senator from Il- 
linois is here. Would the Senator like 
to defer for a few more minutes? I 
know Senator Exon would like to 
make his opening statement. 

Mr. EXON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. EXON. Mr. President, I thank 
my colleague from Georgia, and I 
thank my friend from Illinois, who is 
about to lay down an amendment, 

I do not wish to delay the proceed- 
ings. But I have a few things to say 
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about the defense authorization bill 
before us. 

Mr. President, I rise today in sup- 
port of the amended Defense Depart- 
ment authorization bill for fiscal year 
1989 as reported by the Committee on 
Armed Services. I am generally 
pleased with the action taken by the 
committee in its markup of this most 
important bill. Under the able leader- 
ship of the Senator from Georgia and 
my good friend, Senator Nunn, the 
committee has identified and funded 
our highest defense priorities. It has 
made many hard decisions with the re- 
alization that these difficult budget- 
ary times preclude us from funding all 
that we would like to provide for na- 
tional defense. 

The committee was most fortunate 
that, through the efforts of Secretary 
of Defense Frank Carlucci, we were 
presented with a reasonable budget 
which both met our security needs and 
pressing fiscal constraints. Given the 
short time remaining in this adminis- 
tration, Secretary Carlucci could have 
chosen to sit back and fulfill the role 
of caretaker. Instead, he decided to act 
decisively and make the tough deci- 
sions the administration and the Con- 
gress have previously failed to do. 
Among other decisions, he made a 
choice between the MX and Midget- 
man missiles, proposed the closing of 
unneeded military bases, and termi- 
nated many programs of low priority. 

Given the budget situation, I agree 
with the Secretary’s selection of a 
smaller, but better equipped military 
force over a larger one with lowered 
readiness and poor sustainability. 
While I sincerely regret any reduction 
in force structure, the committee was 
absolutely correct in continuing this 
prioritization in its markup of this bill. 

Although I am the chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Strategic Forces and 
Nuclear Deterrence, I, also, agree with 
the view of the majority of the com- 
mittee that our greatest funding 
shortfalls and challenges remain in 
the conventional rather than the stra- 
tegic area. 

While our nuclear deterrent remains 
the bedrock of our Nation’s security, 
we have invested considerably in stra- 
tegic forces over the past 7 years and 
are now seeing the positive results of 
that investment. I recognize the need 
to maintain our deterrent and that 
will necessitate continued moderniza- 
tion efforts. However, I was able to 
identify some strategic programs 
where decreased funding was possible 
without jeopardizing national security. 
As a result over $700 million was re- 
leased for use in our conventional 
modernization efforts. 

I would like to caution my col- 
leagues, however, that it is dangerous 
to ignore the strategic balance be- 
tween the superpowers. Many would 
like to wish away the nuclear compo- 
nent of the military balance and focus 
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only on the conventional imbalance. 
While I readily admit that we do face 
serious conventional shortfalls, that 
increases our reliance upon our nucle- 
ar deterrent. Furthermore, as long as 
the Soviet Union possesses nuclear 
forces, we will have to maintain a nu- 
clear deterrent. 

As always, the issue of ICBM mod- 
ernization will prove controversial. 
After being closely involved with it for 
many years, I am satisfied that we are 
now, for the first time, on the right 
course. 

The Rail Garrison MX Program 
makes good sense. First, it is afford- 
able as the MX missile is fully devel- 
oped and already operational. The 
Midgetman is neither, yet is largely 
supported by those who wish to fur- 
ther cut the defense budget, spend 
more on conventional modernization, 
or somehow do both. 

Prior to the decision by Secretary 
Carlucci not to fund the Midgetman 
beyond this year, the estimated cost of 
the Midgetman Program was approxi- 
mately $45 billion; at least three times 
that of the Rail Garrison MX Pro- 


am. 

It is difficult to narrow this down 
more precisely and the report accom- 
panying this bill asks the Air Force to 
do so. In short, we do not know how 
much the Midgetman will ultimately 
cost. But we do know that the mini- 
mum estimates are already far too 
high for our budget. I submit there is 
no law of economics that I know of 
which will allow us to build the Midg- 
etman without greatly increasing the 
defense budget or foregoing conven- 
tional modernization. 

That is the choice. 

Second, the Rail Garrison MX mis- 
sile is survivable because it is mobile. 
It returns us to the original basing 
scheme which the administration so 
ill-advisedly abandoned when it placed 
MX missiles in already-vulnerable 
Minuteman III silos. 

Yet, many dislike this program and 
argue that it is not as survivable as 
Midgetman. That is nonsense. The ar- 
gument for Midgetman survivability 
centers on the danger of a “bolt-out- 
of-the-blue“ attack—precisely the sce- 
nario our intelligence community be- 
lieves to be the least likely of any 
Soviet action. 

Furthermore, even should we fail to 
act on the strategic warning we would 
receive, our triad of bombers, ICBM’s, 
and missile submarines is intended to 
ensure survivability and overwhelming 
retaliation upon the Soviets in the 
event of a surprise attack. Indeed, the 
heart of our nuclear deterrent is our 
force of Trident nuclear submarines. 
From this perspective, Midgetman is a 
duplicative system and one we cannot 
afford under any budget. 

Others argue that MX is provocative 
in that by moving it out on the rail 
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system, we compel the Soviets to 
launch a preemptive nuclear strike. 

Again, a key point is missed. The 
Rail Garrison MX can be launched 
from either its garrison or out on the 
rail network in time of warning. 
Moving out on the rail system in time 
of crisis is no more provocative than 
dispersing our bombers or sending our 
in-port missile subs to sea. Would any 
of my colleagues argue that we should 
not take these prudent steps should 
tensions escalate? I think not. Would 
they also argue that we should not re- 
inforce our troops in Europe and mobi- 
lize our Reserve components? If they 
do, they do not understand the funda- 
mentals of American and NATO de- 
fense strategy. 

I have also heard arguments that 
the American public will never accept 
a rail-based nuclear system. I think 
this exhibits little faith in the Ameri- 
can people. For decades, our European 
allies have accepted the notion of 
mobile nuclear systems, They have not 
liked it but recognize the necessity of 
it. Are Americans any less interested 
in their own security? But most impor- 
tant is the fact the Rail Garrison MX 
trains would not be roaming the coun- 
tryside in peacetime; they would 
deploy only in time of crisis. Again, 
this would be a prudent, nonescalatory 
act that I suggest most Americans 
would accept in a time of national 
emergency, 

I do understand the strategic argu- 
ment in favor of single-warhead mis- 
siles. However, I believe that it is not 
persuasive enough for us to tie up 
such a large percentage of our limited 
defense resources in the future. Given 
my choice, I would terminate the 
Midgetman Program today. Nonethe- 
less, I understand the strong support 
for this program and will support a 
level of funding to keep the program 
alive for a decision by the next admin- 
istration. 

Another controversial issue is the 
funding level for the strategic defense 
initiative. The President requested 
$4.9 billion and the Strategic Subcom- 
mittee and Armed Services Committee 
have recommended a level of $4.6 bil- 
lion. I expect that this number will 
come down in conference later with 
the House. As I would like to see a 
final figure of $4.2 to $4.3 billion, I 
recommend that the Senate retain 
this relatively high mark. I have em- 
braced neither the President’s unreal- 
istic dream of an impervious shield nor 
phase 1 of a less grandiose SDI deploy- 
ment plan. 

To make deployment decisions now 
seems premature to me. Yet, I would 
like to see a robust SDI research pro- 
gram for the potential it offers for our 
future security and for the leverage it 
provides in arms control negotiations. 

The funding levels approved for the 
Rail Garrison MX missile, small 
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ICBM, and the strategic defense initia- 
tive were reached after much careful 
study and thoughtful debate. I strong- 
ly support these levels and urge that 
they be retained on the floor of the 
Senate. 

I would also like to warn my col- 
leagues of several major funding disas- 
ters looming on the horizon. One has 
to do with the replacement of our 
aging nuclear weapons production 
complex. The facilities comprising this 
essential complex are old and increas- 
ingly risky to operate. Yet, as long as 
we need to maintain an adequate nu- 
clear deterrent, we will need such fa- 
cilities. To date, the Department of 
Energy has failed to seriously address 
the modernization of the complex. 

Equally worrisome is the separate 
but related issue of the cleanup of our 
existing Energy Department nuclear 
materials facilities. 

Once again, the Energy Department 
has failed to adequately plan for this. 
I am very disappointed that through- 
out the subcommittee’s study of these 
issues, the Energy Department has 
been unable to provide even a “ball 
park” figure of the replacement and 
cleanup costs. There is no doubt that 
these necessary tasks will require bil- 
lions. The $50 million added to the en- 
vironmental restoration fund at my 
urging is a “drop in the bucket” but it 
is a start toward filling that very dry 
bucket. My subcommittee will be fo- 
cusing more on these issues in the 
years ahead, 

Mr. President, before concluding, I 
would like to congratulate our chair- 
man and ranking minority member, 
Senators Nunn and WARNER, for the 
excellent job they have done in bring- 
ing this bill to the floor. I would also 
like to thank my colleague on the 
Strategic Subcommittee, the senior 
Senator from South Carolina and my 
good friend, Senator Strom THUR- 
mond. Throughout the many lengthy 
hearings conducted by the Strategic 
Subcommittee, Senator THurmonp, in 
his capacity as ranking minority 
member, played an active and con- 
structive role in the review of our Na- 
tion’s Strategic Program. 

Last, I would also like to thank Bill 
Hoehn, Bob Bott, Kirk McConnell, 
and Sherri Goodman of the Armed 
Services Committee staff. Their re- 
search and recommendations are 
greatly valued by me. 

Overall, this bill as reported by the 
Armed Services Committee meets our 
defense needs. It deals with reduced 
spending in a responsible manner. The 
Secretary of Defense carried out his 
responsibilities, the Armed Services 
Committee met its, and I sincerely 
hope that the full Senate will ap- 
proach this bill in the same responsi- 
ble manner, 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Nebraska for his 
splendid work on this bill. He has done 
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the lion’s share of the pruning back of 
certain areas so that the overall 
budget can be accommodated within 
the budget guidelines. He has made 
tough decisions, more than any other 
subcommittee. 

I would think that all our colleagues 
would want to be appreciative to the 
Senator from Nebraska for his great 
leadership. He has made good, sound 
recommendations for our committee; 
and the committee, in turn, has adopt- 
ed most of those recommendations, 
which are reflected in this bill. 

I express my deep appreciation to 
the Senator from Nebraska and to the 
Senator from South Carolina, the 
ranking Republican on the subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr. EXON. Mr. President, I thank 
my friend and colleague from Georgia 
for his kind remarks. 

Once again, I want to say that, 
under his leadership, I hope the 
Senate will realize and recognize that 
we held long and detailed hearings on 
all the subjects under my subcommit- 
tee—16 or 17—and it took weeks of 
time. 

So the decisions we made, after de- 
liberations in the subcommittee and 
the heated decisions that were made 
on a compromise basis in the full com- 
mittee, are ones that were not taken 
lightly. Every item was gone into in 
great detail. 

Therefore, I hope that as amend- 
ments are offered, as I suspect they 
will be, the Senate will realize and rec- 
ognize that those on the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, who have initial and 
first responsibility in this area, all 
take our work very seriously, and we 
have come forth with a package that 
we hope will remain intact. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I join 
the distinguished chairman in recog- 
nizing the work done by our colleague 
from Nebraska and the ranking 
member, the senior Senator from 
South Carolina, in their leadership 
role on the Strategic Subcommittee. 

As we look at this year’s budget 
again, the fourth year of negative 
growth, this subcommittee’s growth in 
its budget was, I think, around 14, 15, 
16 or 17 percent. 

Mr. EXON. I do not remember the 
exact figures, but the Senator is right 
in the heart of it. 

We recognized that there had to be 
paring back to meet conventional de- 
mands, so we willingly gave up some of 
the money that was in there, because 
we thought there were higher prior- 
ities in other areas. 

The Senator from Virginia well 
knows—since he chaired this commit- 
tee at one time and I was the ranking 
member—that, traditionally, subcom- 
mittees do not give up one penny. 
They want more and more. But in 
these times of very difficult budget 
constraints, we were honest and forth- 
right. We said that while we would 
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like to have the money for programs, 
when you come down to budgetmaking 
and decisions, you have to take from 
one and give to another that needs 
more help, 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, this 
subcommittee not only held the lines 
but actually had positive growth in its 
accounts this year, which I think is 
merited in view of the central nature 
of the strategic systems to our overall 
military preparedness, and I commend 


the chairman and the ranking 
member. 

Mr. EXON. I thank my friend from 
Virginia. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
seeks recognition? 

The Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, I wonder 
if my friend, the distinguished chair- 
man, will accommodate me for a little 
discussion on how to proceed on this 
question, 

In reviewing with staff and col- 
leagues, who are concerned about the 
subject matter how we ought to pro- 
ceed, it is our decision that we should 
not offer an outright repealer but 
should offer other amendments to 
better define what was done in com- 
mittee. 

I say to my good friend, the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee, 
my own thought would be to proceed 
by first offering an amendment that 
would put into the mix some Members 
of the Congess, Members who are 
chairmen at least, of the subcommit- 
tees with jurisdiction. However I 
would be open to enlarging the scope. 

I would like to again say I would like 
to accommodate the leader and the 
distinguished manager from each side, 
the chairman and the ranking 
member. But, I would like to proceed 
in that manner. It would take a little 
while to draft the amendment, but 
staff tells me that an amendment ad- 
dressing the question of some congres- 
sional membership on the commission 
is already being done and could be 
ready shortly. 

Mr. NUNN. If I could say to my 
friend from Illinois when he comes out 
on the floor totally unprepared on an 
amendment and gets ready on the 
debate and makes a very persuasive 
and articulate argument that he over- 
whelms the Senate with and wins by a 
53-to-39 vote here on the floor of the 
Senate on the first amendment, I am 
afraid to give him very much longer to 
prepare for his second one. I do not 
know what kind of vote he would get 
with preparation. 

Mr. DIXON. Having been appropri- 
ately stroked, Mr. President—— 

Mr. NUNN. I would say to the Sena- 
tor that I understand he would like to 
bring up an amendment in a different 
form than that which we originally 
discussed on the floor which was a 
motion to strike. 
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I respect my friend and colleague for 
his position on this. He and I may not 
agree on the amendment, but he is one 
of our most valuable members in the 
committee. He has been very coopera- 
tive in getting the business of the 
Senate going this afternoon. We will 
certainly give him whatever time he 
needs to prepare. 

I hope we could lay down and debate 
the type of amendment he has out- 
lined here this afternoon and in the 
meantime I know that the Senator has 
remarks relating to his subcommittee 
responsibilities. 

If he has a chance to do that he 
would go ahead and receive that state- 
ment. 

So whatever the Senator would like 
to do is fine with the managers. 

Mr. DIXON. I thank very much my 
friend, the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia and chairman of the commit- 
tee, for his remarks. I know he under- 
stands the sense of discomfort that 
this Senator has in disagreeing with 
both the distinguished chairman and 
the distinguished ranking member, 
both of whom I hold in the highest 
possible esteem. 

I happen to feel very strongly about 
this particular provision. 

I'd like to indicate my problems ini- 
tially about the provision while the 
amendment is being prepared. 

Unless they have read about it in the 
newspaper, the average Member here 
in the Senate is not fully advised 
about what this provision in the bill 
will do. 

I want to be a little bit simplistic 
when I explain it, but essentially what 
this base closing provision in the bill 
would do is simply say that the Secre- 
tary of Defense, Mr. Carlucci, may ap- 
point a commission of a stated number 
of people who will look at this issue of 
base closing around the country and 
report back a list of bases to the Secre- 
tary of Defense that ought to be 
closed, and then he would be granted 
the authority to close those bases, es- 
sentially without any further congres- 
sional input by the U.S. Senate and 
the U.S. House of Representatives. 

Now, interestingly enough, there has 
been a list that was given to members 
of the Armed Services Committee. I do 
not know if that was done with some 
premeditation by the Secretary of De- 
fense and the administration and the 
distinguished chairman and ranking 
member of the committee if they are 
involved in that process, or how it 
came to be known, but there is a list. 

Some of these names are known to 
people and to this Senator. Others are 
not that well known. 

But we have not yet even established 
where every one of these particular 
members of the commission comes 
from. But one of the names is Abe Ri- 
bicoff, of Connecticut, a former distin- 
guished Member of the Senate. An- 
other is Jack Edwards, of Alabama, a 
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former distinguished Member of the 
House; Donald Craib, former chair- 
man of Allstate and currently a resi- 
dent of California, Philip Cabot, of 
Boston; Martin Hoffman, of Washing- 
ton, DC; General Poe, a retired gener- 
al who lives in Alexandria, VA; Gener- 
al Starry—I do not know his address; 
Graham Claytor, who lives inside the 
beltway, we think, in the District of 
Columbia; and Russell Train, of Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Aside from the question of whether 
you ought to remove the Congress 
from this process, I think there ought 
to be a concern about some kind of re- 
gional representation. This is a great 
Nation of 50 States. I am not trying to 
make a regional argument here 
beyond suggesting that most of these 
Members are basically from Eastern 
States. There is one Southern State. 
One might argue it is a Southern 
State, but essentially this is pretty 
much of an eastern agenda. 

I have nothing against the East. I 
live here now. I have a home in Wash- 
ington. I still have a home in my 
hometown of Belleville, IL. I am a 
midwesterner and the Midwest has an 
interest in this question, the West 
does, the Southwest, the South, the 
North, all the regions of our country. 

I am disturbed about that, and I 
hope that my colleagues will accept 
this statement when I make it. I real- 
ize it is always open to suspicion when 
you say something like this, but I 
admit to be the chairman of the juris- 
dictional subcommittee. The bases are 
under my jurisdiction. I admit that. 

But, I would hope my colleagues be- 
lieve me when I say that I am not wor- 
ried about turf. I am not worried 
about jurisdiction. I am worried about 
having some kind of reasonable con- 
gressional input somehow into what 
happens here maybe even at a more 
modest level. 

I do not want to assert that this 
commission would just accept what- 
ever list the Secretary of Defense gave 
the commission and then give it right 
back to the Secretary of Defense. But 
I do want to suggest if the Secretary 
of Defense makes a list of commission- 
ers and then if that list of commission- 
ers looks at the bases and gives the list 
of bases back to the Secretary of De- 
fense, it smacks of a fairly cooperative 
effort, Mr. President. 

While most of my adult career has 
been involved in the legislative proc- 
ess, I was in the executive side of it for 
10 years. I remember that when I was 
an executive and I told people to do 
things, I hoped they would do it. I sus- 
pect that that could come true with 
respect to this kind of a commission. 

(Mr. CONRAD assumed the Chair.) 

Mr. DIXON. So without any reflec- 
tion on these noble gentlemen—I 
think this is a question of sufficient 
import and I think there ought to be 
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some kind of congressional involve- 
ment in this process, Mr. President. 

Mr. President, I visited earlier with 
the distinguished Senator from 
Alaska. That learned gentleman has 
been involved in this process a good 
while. He is a senior man here. He was 
a leader in the majority for some 
period of time. He is highly respected 
and understands this subject matter. 
Senator STEVENS said to me something 
I mentioned in the committee and 
would want to elaborate on here. He 
said, 

We are spending so much money in the 
world at large on bases and on military con- 
struction. Shouldn't we be looking at what 
we are expending overseas and all over the 
world in a very serious way before we look 
at what we are doing here in our country 
and the investments we are making here? 

So I would minimally want the U.S. 
Senate to look at these issues. Certain- 
ly there should be some kind of con- 
gressional involvement. I do not ask 
for a majority vote, Mr. President. No; 
no, in fact, the amendment I offer 
would not constitute that. It would es- 
tablish a minority on the commission, 
but would allow congressional input 
into the whole question. 

I am proud of the fact that I am a 
Senator from Illinois, Mr. President. I 
do not make any bones about it when I 
go home. Look, I am here for Illinois. I 
am here to serve Illinois. The constitu- 
ents of Illinois are my master. They 
speak to me and I listen. So, yes; I am 
a Senator for my State and I think 
that we ought to have regional bal- 
ance to a commission that would look 
at this country. 

I have no quarrel with the East. The 
East is a wonderful part of our great 
Nation. But I think this commission is 
terribly tilted toward the East. There 
is nothing the matter with any of 
these names, nothing the matter with 
any State, just the fact that there are 
50 States in the Union and I would 
like to see some kind of regional repre- 
sentation. 

I introduced a bill trying to change 
the primary selection for our Presi- 
dent, setting up six regional primaries 
in the country. But every region of the 
country was represented, and they 
ought to be represented in policies 
that affect the Nation. 

Closing these bases will affect parts 
of this country. Major communities 
will be affected, Mr. President. People 
that desperately want jobs will lose 
them. A lot of very, very sad, compel- 
ling things will occur in the country. I 
think we ought to have balance to 
what we do. 

I had tears in my eyes, Mr. Presi- 
dent, reading in the Chicago papers 
only last week about the closing of a 
big automobile plant in Kenosha, WI. 
And in all fairness, they were treated 
well by Chrysler, given a lot of ad- 
vance notice and so forth. But the 
plant is going to close. I think it is 
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going to last a few more months now, 
but it will close. People mentioned 
their plans, where they are going to 
go. Somebody said, “I heard there are 
jobs in Mississippi.” Another said, “I 
know where I can get a job in Califor- 
nia. I hope I can bring the wife and 
kids out later.” 

These are real things that happen to 
honest-to-goodness living people with 
blood going through their veins. They 
go home every night and eat supper 
with their wives and kids. 

There is a human element to this 
problem. I would like to have some 
kind of understanding of that in this 
bill. 

Let me tell you that I have been well 
pleased with the attitude of Secretary 
Carlucci. I have personal regard for 
that man. In my own experience as 
chairman of a major subcommittee of 
the Armed Services Committee—when 
I have dealt with these folks, I have 
always felt they do the best they know 
how. 

But I see them come in with these 
requests for foreign military bases in 
foreign countries. A lot of money, Mr. 
President. A lot of it going to Japan. A 
lot of it going to Korea. I am not talk- 
ing about dimes. I am talking about 
hundreds and hundreds and hundreds 
of millions of dollars. 

They have different rules. You give 
the hundreds of millions in Japan, but 
if you give it it cannot be for military 
purposes. It must be for nonmilitary 
purposes when you give it to Japan. 
But in Korea, it is the other way. 
When you give the hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars, it cannot be for other 
purposes. it must be for military. But 
they will take the money. They all 
take the money, Mr. President. I 
found that out. They all take the 
money. 

Now, let me say this—and I do not 
want to pick a fight with my col- 
leagues on this. I represent Illinois, 
Mr. President, in the Midwest. Some 
of my colleagues represent States that 
have ports along our coast. I under- 
stand their views are different than 
mine. That is why we have a Senate 
representing all the States. 

But a couple of years ago, a distin- 
guished Secretary of the Navy devel- 
oped the idea of home porting. I op- 
posed that on the floor of this Senate. 
Oh, I remember that fight. It was a la- 
lapalooza. We fought for a long time 
and I got beat, Mr. President. So be it. 

Now, in my subcommittee that I 
have the honor of chairing, we author- 
ized the money for home porting. I am 
against it, but I authorized it. My 
friend from California came to me as a 
member of my subcommittee for a 
little additional authorization this 
time. There was some controversy 
about it. I authorized it but I was not 
for it. 

Home porting costs about $800 mil- 
lion, I am still looking at how much it 
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costs us to maintain all these overseas 
bases. 

In this last bill, the Navy wanted $50 
million for Naples. In Italy. 

There is nothing the matter with 
Naples. I have been there. It is a nice 
town. 

When we went through this exercise 
several years ago, we found it would 
cost more to close most of the bases on 
the hit list than it would save. 

Now, I appreciate the fact that there 
are different points of view. But I 
would like to offer an amendment that 
says: Wait now, before we keep send- 
ing all this money into all these other 
countries, let us look and see if all that 
is necessary. We just authorized in the 
Subcommittee on Readiness, Sustain- 
ability and Support, money which I 
think is necessary for quality of life in 
the Philippines. I do not say this prac- 
tice is not right. But I say that all over 
the world, in the Philippines, in 
Japan, in Korea, in Europe, all over 
Europe, all those NATO forces in 
Europe and Italy and everywhere in 
the world, down in Central America— 
everywhere we turn we are spending 
billions and billions and billions of dol- 
lars of the taxpayers’ money. 

All I am saying, Mr. President, is 
before you close a base in some rust- 
belt State that feeds people and keeps 
a mom-and-pop grocery store and a 
mom-and-pop service station and a 
bunch of marginal people above water 
and off the welfare rolls and every- 
thing else, let us be sure we get the 
makeup of this commission right. 

I would like to have a little heart in 
this commission, a little compassion in 
it, and a little common sense in it. I 
would like to have a commission that 
has members who are responsible for 
their actions. I like that idea. I like the 
process that says that you and I have 
got to go back home and defend what 
we do here. 

I went through my State from top to 
bottom last week. I will bet the Presi- 
dent was, too. That was our work week 
and I was back home and I was in 
Quincy, Canton, Mount Vernon, Ster- 
ling, Springfield, Peoria, Pekin, Rock 
Island, Rockford, Elmhurst, Addison, 
Bensenville, Chicago, and Carbondale 
doing town meetings. Sometimes you 
wonder after you get back home how 
you got here and how you stay here 
when they criticize the things you 
have done. But thank God for the 
process, Mr. President. 

Thank God for the process where ev- 
erybody in this country has an oppor- 
tunity to say whether we come here in 
the first place and whether we stay 
here, most importantly, whether we 
stay here in the second place. 

Here we have a proposition, Mr. 
President, where this commission— 
none of whose members are probably 
familiar to my distinguished colleague 
in the chair—is going to decide what 
bases are going to close down. 
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Holy cow, as my friend Harry Caray 
from Chicago always says: Holy cow. 
You know, I would like to have a time 
at bat somewhere. Maybe it is a 
broken bat single. Maybe I will strike 
out. But some opportunity somewhere 
for the 11% million people I represent. 

That is all I am saying. I would like 
to have the Senate look at these 
things a piece at a time and decide and 
I know there is a problem. I hear that. 
But if we could be reflective on these 
issues for a period of time and give 
them some careful thought, I will live 
with the result. But as a member of 
the committee, as a chairman of a sub- 
committee that is jurisdictional, I do 
not know how I could go back home 
and defend this. I expect I may some 
editorial criticism for the position I 
take here. 

I have noticed in what many would 
consider to be the influence makers in 
the Nation, media that is nationally 
prominent media, they have suggested 
they think this is a good idea. I have 
respect for those papers. I read them 
all the time and they are fine newspa- 
pers. It is not with any great deal of 
pleasure that I invite a kick or two 
from them because the folks back 
home read them, too. But I can con- 
cerned about this process and so I 
want to say to the chairman, who I see 
is at his usual position of responsibil- 
ity here, that I respect him very much; 
have a personal fondness for him as he 
well knows; and hold him in the high- 
est regard. I cannot think of anybody I 
would rather entrust the security of 
this Nation to than the chairman of 
our committee; an outstanding Ameri- 
can and a great leader. 

Mr. NUNN. But, but—— 

Mr. DIXON. “But,” I would like to 
offer a few amendments to see wheth- 
er just a few of my colleagues are not 
concerned. To maintain land bases in 
Korea costs us $1 billion right now. 
That does not include the Navy. 

You know, I support our Persian 
Gulf policy, Mr. President. It is prob- 
ably not too surprising to hear that 
because my position on these issues is 
generally pretty conservative. 

Mr. President, I say that in sincerity. 
We are absolutely stripping the Con- 
gress of any power in making these de- 
cisions. 

I do not think I ever cast such a 
vote. Maybe, that is a good way to 
solve the whole budget problem. Take 
the Congress out of the process. I 
think that is what we ought to do if 
we want to do this. Take the last great 
step. 

We ought to seriously think about it. 
I realize somebody says you always 
want to put it off. But I would like to 
see the numbers, Mr. President. I 
would really like to see the numbers. I 
honestly would and I do not think 
anybody has got them. I would like to 
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see the numbers on how much we 
spend all over the world at large. 

Let me say, Mr. President, a couple 
of years ago, I was sitting right over 
there, when my distinguished friend 
from New Mexico led a fight. The ad- 
ministration had sold a bunch of 
weapons to other countries, $3.5 bil- 
lion worth of ammunition, guns, and 
weapons of all kinds. We forgave it all. 
We just forgave it here in one day, 
$3.5 billion. Spit it away. 

You could have taken that $3.5 bil- 
lion for all of those guns and all of 
those tanks and all that other weapon- 
ry that we sold to those countries, 
most of whom nobody cares about, and 
kept these bases that we are talking 
about open for years. Just that one 
thing. 

Does the President know about my 
activity with respect to the Divad gun? 

The Divad gun, Mr. President, was 
supposed to be a great air defense gun. 
I would like to tell the President this 
story. 

I was a new member of the Armed 
Services Committee sitting down at 
the end of the table, and we were 
having one of those oversight hearings 
where they have in all the big military 
experts and they compare our 
strength vis-a-vis the Soviet Union. 
They say: “Well, they are much better 
here, we are much better here,” and 
they went down the list, “about equal 
here.” 

Pretty soon, one of the generals said: 
“Well, in the case of the air defense 
gun, we are very fortunate. We are 
now much stronger than the Soviet 
Union because we have the Divad air 
defense gun.” 

I was about ready to doze off when 
until he said that. I said: “Wait a 
minute, Mr. Chairman,” who was my 
friend, the Senator from Arizona, 
Barry Goldwater, a marvelous man 
and well loved by his colleagues here. I 
said: “Wait a minute, Mr. Chairman. I 
heard that is a lousy gun. I want to 
ask this general a question.” 

I said: “General, are you talking 
about that gun they call the Sergeant 
York?” 

He said: “Yes, they do sometimes 
commonly call it that.” 

I said: “Mr. Chairman, I heard that 
gun can’t hit anything.” 

“Well,” he said, “if you think so, 
why don’t you go down and shoot it?” 

Now, let me tell you something. 
Barry Goldwater was that kind of a 
man, Mr. President. He was a man 
who flew the airplanes and shot the 
guns and rolled the tanks. He is a 
great American, a great Senator, and 
also a great patriot, and he knew these 
things. 

He said: “I heard it’s a pretty good 
gun.” I did not say anything. I was 
walking back to my office from the 
committee meeting when I got mad. I 
got back to my office and called him 
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up and said: “Barry, this is ALAN 
Drxon. Do you really mean that?” 

He said: “Yes.” 

I said: “I will like to go.” 

He said: “I will call you back.” 

He called me back. “I tell you what, 
you go out to Andrews Air Force Base 
Thursday, and there will be a plane to 
take you to El Paso, TX. You go out to 
Fort Bliss, and you fire that gun.” 

Well, it was February. I thought, El 
Paso, TX; the weather will be nice 
anyway. Right? Wrong. I got out 
there, and it was 11 degrees above zero 
and snowing. But I went out to Fort 
Bliss the next day. 

Oh, they had a fine breakfast for 
me. They said: “Senator, we are sure 
glad to have you here to look at our 
gun. Now, you are from Illinois, aren’t 
you?” 

I said: “Yes.” 

They said: Isn't that town you are 
from Belleville?“ 

I said: “Yes.” 

They said: ‘‘Look at that young man 
right there; he is from Mascoutah. 
That is about 5 miles from your 
town.” 

I said: “Yes, it is.” 

They said: “That fine young man is 
part of this program. Tell the Senator 
about this gun.” 

“Oh, Senator, it is a fine gun.” 

I said thanks. 

They said: “See this lieutenant over 
here, he is from another town in your 
State,” and they all told me what a 
great gun it was. 

When the breakfast was over, they 
started showing me slides. They 
showed me slides for 3 hours about 
how good the gun works. It was a big 
tank, about half of the size of the 
cloakroom. It had two big Bofors can- 
nons on the front of it, and it had the 
radar set from an F-16 aircraft in it. It 
was supposed to be an idiot gun. 

You got in there and you pressed 
one button to aim the thing, and then 
you pressed another one to get the dis- 
tance. Then you fired it and you hit 
everything you wanted to hit. Right? 
No. Wrong. Never hit anything. 

Anyway, to make a long story short, 
they then had a nice lunch, had cock- 
tails and all. 

Then they said: “We have bad news 
for you. The weather is so bad, we 
can’t take you out in a chopper to 
where we shoot the gun. Sorry, we 
can’t show you the gun itself. We 
really would have liked to have done 
that, but we hope that this slide pres- 
entation has been adequate.” 

I said: “Now we're in a mess because 
the chairman of the committee, Sena- 
tor Goldwater, and the ranking 
member, Senator Nunn, sent me down 
here to shoot that gun and file a 
report, and I can’t go back until I 
shoot that gun. The longer I sit here 
and don’t get to shoot that gun, the 
madder I am probably going to get.” 
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So they said: “Well, we will see how 
the weather looks in a little while.” 

We went on with the lunch, and 
then someone came back and said: 
“Looks like it cleared up enough we 
can take the chopper out.” So we went 
out there in the chopper. 

They had a bunch of house trailers 
around and maybe a couple hundred 
people. A lot of them had things on 
their ears, antennas coming out of 
their heads. They had a big Divad gun 
there, the tank and all, and they told 
me: “Now, you get in there and you 
shoot this cannon and you hit any- 
thing you want to hit.” 

So I went in there, Mr. President, 
and I shot it 88 times. Well, it never 
hit anything. I had all their best ex- 
perts in there helping me, but we 
never hit a thing. 

Why, that gun, if you aimed it at the 
John Hancock building down on the 
loop in Chicago—it shot a hole that 
long and big around—it would have 
shot down the John Hancock, if you 
could have hit it. It could not hit any- 
thing. 

When I filed my report, we fenced 
that money. We had already built, I 
think, 55 of them, but we did not build 
any more, and that saved the Ameri- 
can taxpayer $4.5 billion. 

Add it up: $1 billion in Korea. Here 
$0.8 billion for home porting; $4.5 bil- 
lion for Divad, and $3.5 billion we for- 
gave on weapons and ammunition 
from 21 countries. We could maintain 
a lot of buses with this money. 

Let me just say something delicate 
here. Social Security is quite an issue. 
Every Member knows that. Some of 
the campaigns in the country are de- 
cided by who is for Social Security the 
most. It is a very delicate political 
issue. 

Now this is being done because it is a 
delicate political issue. What is the 
matter with saying someday, now we 
have the solution to the delicate ques- 
tion of Social Security? It is just too 
hot for the Members. All the COLA’s 
cost money, and it is a tremendous 
issue in the country. The only thing 
we can possibly do to solve the prob- 
lem is let us take the Congress out of 
the process. 

We will just take somebody in the 
administration, the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services or whoev- 
er you want to pick, and have them 
take a list of the nine people. Just pick 
them anywhere. 

The nine people will give us a solu- 
tion. It will save money, and those 
nine people will give the solution to 
the Secretary and when he certifies it, 
that is the law. 

I am not exaggerating. That is what 
this bill does in this section. It is ex- 
actly the same thing. Instead of Social 
Security, it is base closing. 

I want to say to every American citi- 
zen, base closing may be a hot issue. I 
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will not say it has not been, and I will 
not say Members do not have constitu- 
ency interest, but I will say before 
anyone in America, and at the expense 
of being thought excessive in my re- 
marks, I will say that if you can solve 
base closing by taking away congres- 
sional power, if you can take Congress 
out of it and solve that, if that is what 
you want to do and that is the answer, 
we can solve any problem that way. 

I remember—it has been a little 
while ago, decades and decades ago— 
when I was a political science student. 
There was a great professor at the 
University of Illinois, and I am embar- 
rassed to say that his name eludes me 
now. He was an exciting instructor 
who turned on the students. 

He used to demonstrate also how it 
just makes common sense to have a 
dictatorship: they work a lot better; it 
does not take any time; you did not 
have a lot of people in the process; you 
do not hone everything down by ac- 
commodation, and so forth; you just 
get a quick result. 

Well, we are going to get a quick 
result here. This bill will give us a 
quick result. 

What concerns this Senator is that 
it is a process we will live to regret, in 
my view. It is a radical piece of sur- 
gery, and I can think of more malig- 
nant problems in our society than this 
one if we are going to use this kind of 
radical surgery. 

Now, we are going to prepare an 
amendment in time, but here is essen- 
tially what my first amendment would 
say, Mr. President. 

I see a distinguished friend from 
West Virginia. If he cares to talk, I 
will be glad to yield to him. 

In addition to the other members 
appointed to the Commission by the 
Secretary of Defense, the chairmen of 
the following subcommittees of the 
Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives shall be members of the Commis- 
sion and shall serve as members of the 
Commission ex officio: The chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Readiness, 
Sustainability, and Support of the 
Committee on Armed Services of the 
Senate, the chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Military Installations and 
Facilities of the Committee on Armed 
Services of the House, the chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Military Con- 
struction of the Committee on Appro- 
priations of the Senate, and the chair- 
man of the Subcommitttee on Military 
Construction of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations of the House. Later I will 
offer another amendment that says 
members of the Commission shall be 
appointed from the different geo- 
graphic regions of the United States, 
so as to give fair representation to the 
various regions of the United States as 
practicably as possible. I will offer 
those amendments shortly. 

I do not want to unduly belabor this. 
I see two distinguished colleagues on 
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the floor, the distinguished Senator 
from West Virginia and the Senator 
from Massachusetts. If they are here 
to say things, I would be happy to 
yield the floor because I am not yet 
ready to offer those amendments. But 
I hope, in conclusion, in a reasonably 
fair way I have expressed my very pro- 
found concerns about this without in 
any way reflecting on very distin- 
guished people like the Secretary of 
Defense and the chairman and rank- 
ing member of the committee, whom I 
truly hold in very high regard. 

I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Projection Forces and Regional De- 
fense, I want to present the portion of 
the Defense Department authoriza- 
tion that addresses conventional mili- 
tary missions in regions other than 
NATO. 

Specifically, the subcommittee re- 
views the budget for shipbuilding and 
conversion, Marine Corps programs, 
airlift and sealift, and special oper- 
ations forces. These programs amount 
to a total $22 billion, or about 7.6 per- 
cent of the defense request for 1989. 

This year the administration re- 
quested funding authority for con- 
struction of 17 ships and 2 conver- 
sions. The committee is recommending 
authorization for all of these requests, 
with the exception of one oceano- 
graphic research ship whose design is 
not yet complete. Among the ships 
recommended for authorization are 
the new attack submarine, the 
Seawolf, as well as two SSN-688 class 
attack submarines. 

Of particular concern to the subcom- 
mittee is the Hollow Navy“ problem 
the growing imbalance of the Navy's 
force structure. The administration 
continues to fail to request authoriza- 
tion for construction of enough cruis- 
ers and destroyers to provide for a bal- 
anced mix of forces. For 4 years, the 
Secretary of Defense has testified that 
the number of Aegis antiair warfare 
ships would not keep pace with retire- 
ments. 

The production of these ships below 
the rate of five per year will increase 
the 20-ship shortfall already forecast 
for the next decade. Nevertheless, the 
administration has requested only 
three Aegis ships this year, further ex- 
acerbating this already serious short- 
fall. 

The Navy is also proceeding with its 
plans for 15 aircraft carriers, even 
though we will not have enough cruis- 
ers and destroyers to support them. 

This force imbalance is not just a 
problem of a shortage of surface com- 
batants. There also are not enough 
combat aircraft to outfit 15 carriers. 
CBO testified to the subcommittee 
that the naval aircraft shortfall will 
approach 200 in the early 1990’s. We 
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have a similar shortfall of modern mu- 
nitions, meeting only 50 percent of re- 
quirements of some crucial air-to-air 
missiles. 

These shortfalls could be significant- 
ly worsened by the problem of block 
obsolescence. Over the next 15 years, 
we face successive obsolescence of sur- 
face warships, amphibious ships, sub- 
marines and aircraft carriers. This 
wave of retirements is breaking over 
us at the same time that pressures for 
budget reductions are peaking. 

These same concerns prompted us to 
include in last year’s Authorization 
Act an amendment requiring a report 
on the impact of deferring the addi- 
tion of a 15th aircraft carrier to the 
end of the decade. The Department of 
Defense, the General Accounting 
Office and the Congressional Budget 
Office all agreed that the savings from 
a 7-year deferral ranged from $1 bil- 
lion to $5 billion. 

That level of savings is substantial 
enough to form an important policy 
option. We should retire old, marginal- 
ly effective forces in order to free 
money for procurement to redress 
force imbalances and to keep up the 
pace of technology renewal. It is in the 
latter area where America has a strong 
competitive, strategic advantage, and 
we need to find affordable ways to pre- 
serve and enhance this technological 
edge. 

Accordingly, I plan to introduce an 
amendment to the bill that would re- 
quire retirement of two older aircraft 
carriers in the early 1990’s as two new 
nuclear aircraft carriers join the fleet. 
This amendment was rejected in com- 
mittee on a close vote. But, in my view, 
it is crucial to synchronize carrier 
force levels with the overall modern- 
ization and expansion of the fleet. It 
makes no sense to add a 15th carrier 
to the fleet, when we lack the escorts, 
planes and munitions to make it effec- 
tive. 

Giving up force structure is the 
hardest choice for any military serv- 
ice. But, if we are to maintain an effec- 
tive and balanced fleet, it is the right 
decision for the Navy now. 

On Marine Corps programs, the sub- 
committee’s most important action 
was to approve a 3-year procurement 
for the AV-8B aircraft. This plane is 
the heart of the Marine Corps’ close 
air support capability: Procurement of 
36 aircraft a year would be the most 
economic rate. But given the budget 
constraint, the optimal plan is a mul- 
tiyear buy of 24 aircraft per year. 

Similar concerns led us to examine 
the C-17 airlifter program and to ask 
whether there are economic procure- 
ment rates below the planned rate of 
29 aircraft per year. That figure was 
determined at a time when defense 
spending levels were more optimistic 
than they are today. Our report re- 
quires the Secretary of Defense to ex- 
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amine this question. The total pro- 
gram costs for a transport airplane 
should not exceed the costs for our 
most advanced technology bomber— 
the B-2 “Stealth” bomber. But this 
could happen, if we do not exercise 
adequate oversight early in the C-17 
program. 

Our hearings this year revealed an 
important strategic gap in our capa- 
bilities which can only be filled by fast 
sealift. Gen. Glenn Otis, commander 
of U.S. Army forces in Europe, testi- 
fied that we are currently unable to 
fulfill our NATO commitment to 
deploy 10 divisions to Europe in the 
first 10 days of a conflict. The only so- 
lution to this problem is additional 
fast sealift. The problem has been 
known for some time. But no program 
exists to address the deficiency. The 
time has come for the Department of 
Defense to give higher priority to fast 
sealift, and the next defense authori- 
zation bill should contain a recommen- 
dation for appropriate allocation of re- 
sources to this problem. 

I urge the Senate to approve the 
subcommittee’s recommendation in 
the authorization bill. This legislation 
makes a responsible transition to more 
restrained expectations about defense 
spending. The administration is also 
shifting its priorities. In that sense the 
bill lays the groundwork for the fiscal 
year 1990 and 1991 budget requests 
which are now being prepared in the 
Pentagon and which Congress will re- 
ceive in the next 6 or 7 months. 

Mr. President, we look forward to 
discussing these various programs with 
our colleagues during the debate on 
the defense authorization. 

I ask for the attention of the Mem- 
bers on the whole issue and question 
about the deferral of the aircraft car- 
rier issue. I will come back to that 
later in the debate on the defense au- 
thorization. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, I just 
want to make the point, while we are 
waiting for an amendment that is 
presently being prepared, and before 
this Senator makes his statement on 
his subcommittee’s work, that if any- 
body has an amendment they would 
like to bring over here now for consid- 
eration, we are prepared to deal with 
the amendment at this point. We are 
going to be in a little while longer this 
evening, and we invite amendments 
from any Senators who have amend- 
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ments prepared and are willing to 
bring them to the floor at this time. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, I sup- 
port the fiscal year 1989 Defense Au- 
thorization Act reported by the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. There are, 
however, several provisions of the bill 
with which I disagree. I will expand on 
these concerns after I review some key 
sections of the Authorization Act. On 
the whole I believe that this is a good 
bill which deserves the support of the 
Senate. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Readiness, Sustainability and Sup- 
port, I would like to take a few min- 
utes to describe the provisions of the 
bill under this subcommittee’s jurisdic- 
tion. 

The Subcommittee on Readiness, 
Sustainability and Support has a 
broad charter to oversee two key 
measures of our military capability— 
the ability to go to war today and the 
ability to sustain deployed forces as re- 
quired during conflict. The subcom- 
mittee is responsible for reviewing 
those elements of the annual Defense 
authorization request which are asso- 
ciated with the operation and mainte- 
nance of our military forces and with 
those items of procurement particular- 
ly related to readiness and sustainabil- 
ity, such as conventional ammunition 
and spare parts. The subcommittee 
also oversees the operation of the re- 
volving and management funds and re- 
views the budget request for military 
construction and family housing. 

The good news this year is that the 
subcommittee and the full committee 
did not have to repeat last year’s un- 
pleasant task of making large reduc- 
tions in the budget resolution targets. 
The bad news, however, is that there 
are still some important readiness and 
sustainability programs which are un- 
derfunded in the amendment fiscal 
year 1989 budget, and are still under- 
funded in the committee’s bill. 

I was very disappointed to learn that 
the administration had assumed sav- 
ings of $310 million in the amended 
fiscal year 1989 request from enact- 
ment of legislation to raise to $1 mil- 
lion the dollar threshold for Defense 
contracts covered by the Davis-Bacon 
and Service Contract Acts. This as- 
sumption of savings was a very foolish 
move. The administration knows very 
well that these proposals would not be 
enacted by the Congress. The commit- 
tee had no alternative but to offset 
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these assumed savings by reductions in 
the appropriate accounts. 

The operations and maintenance ac- 
counts are the largest area under the 
subcommittee’s jurisdiction—$85.6 bil- 
lion in fiscal year 1989. The committee 
recommendations provide for $299 mil- 
lion in increases above the budget. 
Most of this increase will offset under- 
funding of readiness and sustainability 
programs, The military services depot 
maintenance programs were increased 
$235 million in an effort to reduce the 
large and growing backlogs of equip- 
ment maintenance. Funding for Army 
supply operations was increased by $40 
million. Army National Guard flying 
hours for helicopter crew training 
were increased by $8.3 million. And 
the committee provided $13 million to 
continue our initiative to provide hu- 
manitarian assistance to Afghan refu- 
gees and refugees in the Thai-Cambo- 
dian border area. 

The committee offset these in- 
creases with reductions of $385 million 
from lower priority programs where 
we thought the amount of growth re- 
quested in the budget was excessive. 
These areas include command, control, 
and communications; the asset capital- 
ization program; and administration. 
The committee’s recommendations 
result in a net reduction of $128 mil- 
lion to the amended fiscal year 1989 
budget request for the operation and 
maintenance accounts, 

This minimal reduction was inten- 
tional, Mr. President. The operation 
and maintenance were cut deeply in 
the appropriations process for fiscal 
year 1988 to meet the outlay targets of 
the deficit reduction agreement. The 
impact of these reductions is being felt 
throughout the, Defense Department, 
with lower operating levels, growing 
maintenance backlogs, and even the 
possibility of furloughs of civilian em- 
ployees. 

I think we have avoided the possibil- 
ity of furloughs for civilian employees 
by the activities both in our subcom- 
mittee and the committees. One would 
profoundly hope so. 

The committee bill will also include 
a provision to provide additional trans- 
fer authority to the Department to ad- 
dress these problems, which we hope 
will eliminate the need for any fur- 
loughs of civilian personnel. In light of 
the funding shortfalls in fiscal year 
1988, the committee believed it was 
important to approve as much of the 
fiscal year 1989 operation and mainte- 
nance request as possible. 

In the area of revolving and manage- 
ment funds, the committee recom- 
mended a 10 percent, or $70 million, 
reduction to the budget request for 
augmentation of existing stock fund 
inventories and buildup of war reserve 
stocks. 

The committee recommended au- 
thorization of the full budget request 
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in the area of spare parts. In the am- 
munition programs the committee 
used savings from several Army pro- 
grams that could not be executed in 
fiscal year 1989 to speed up production 
of the new 105 millimeter armor-pierc- 
ing tank round, and to increase pro- 
duction of a new, longer-range 155 mil- 
limeter artillery round. 

In the military construction area, 
the committee recommendations 
result in a net reduction of $60 million 
to the budget request. Funding for 
four Navy homeports in the gulf was 
increased above the amended fiscal 
year 1989 request back up to the origi- 
nal fiscal year 1989 request. All fund- 
ing requested for the Everett home- 
port—$53 million—was deleted because 
of the continuing environmental prob- 
lems which have prevented obligation 
to date of most of the funds provided 
in fiscal years 1987 and 1988. We will 
continue to review the situation in this 
program as we go through floor action 
and conference. 

The committee also adopted most of 
S. 1826, the bill introduced by Senator 
WILSsoN last fall to improve inventory 
control and security procedures in the 
Defense Department. 

Mr. President, I mentioned earlier 
that the committee was not able to ad- 
dress all of the readiness and sustain- 
ability shortfalls we found in the 
budget request. Large backlogs of 
equipment and real property are going 
to have an impact on force readiness 
over the next several years. The 
progress we made in improving sus- 
tainability in the last decade is being 
eroded because the military services 
made a conscious effort to fund readi- 
ness programs at the expense of sus- 
tainability on the amended budget. 
General Hansen, the commander of 
the Air Force Logistics Command, told 
the subcommittee: 

As I look into the future, I portray the 
United States Air Force as a peacetime Air 
Force, as opposed to a warfighting Air Force 
with the capability to sustain itself. 

The emphasis on readiness over sus- 
tainability not only jeopardizes the 
future combat staying power of our 
military forces, but it will also ulti- 
mately result in lower readiness of our 
military forces as the supply and logis- 
tics base of the force is eroded. 

Mr. President, the Congress and the 
Pentagon are going to have to work to- 
gether over the next several years to 
find ways to maintain the current 
readiness and sustainability of our 
military forces. This is not going to be 
an easy task with the current squeeze 
on the defense budget. 

I would like to turn to another im- 
portant section of this bill that de- 
serves your support. I have sponsored 
legislation designed to preserve this 
Nation’s defense industrial base. My 
staff and I have worked on this issue 
for over 2 years, and gone through six 
drafts. Quite frankly, I was very con- 
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cerned that earlier drafts were protec- 
tionist in nature. I believe strongly in 
free trade, as long as it is fair trade. 
Problems with the defense industrial 
base are certainly not new. Congress- 
man Richard Ichord held extensive 
hearings on this issue in 1979. Unfor- 
tunately, the deficiencies that were 
identified almost a decade ago have 
not been corrected. The deteriorating 
capabilities of U.S. industries to 
produce critical components for our 
weapon systems is a major national se- 
curity issue. We must preserve the 
ability to produce essential items for 
our national defense at home. This 
legislation will not close the doors to 
our friends and allies overseas. The 
spirit and letter of our fair and open 
acquisition policies will remain intact. 
Compromises have of course had to be 
made. The final product of the Armed 
Services Committee deliberations does 
not include some of the provisions 
that I have advocated. But it is a criti- 
cal first step in a long and arduous 
process to return American industry to 
the forefront of the world’s producers 
and restore our advantages in cutting 
edge technology. 

Let me provide a brief summary of 
committee language: 

The key to this effort is to establish 
a focal point within the Department 
of Defense for the management, main- 
tenance and readiness of the defense 
industrial base. That we have done. 
The Under Secretary of Defense for 
Acquisition will provide policy direc- 
tion to the services and implement 
plans and programs to promote and 
expand the capabilities and require- 
ments of the defense industrial base. 

Designated acquisition programs 
may be required to conduct an analy- 
sis to determine if the U.S. defense in- 
dustrial base can meet the require- 
ments of those programs. 

Test programs will be designated by 
each military service to conduct a 
thorough evaluation of the U.S. de- 
fense industry’s ability to develop, 
produce, maintain and support the 
systems to be acquired under that pro- 
gram. A report on the results of these 
evaluations shall be submitted to Con- 
gress. 

Another section provides authority 
to establish, within the Office of the 
Under Secretary of Defense for Acqui- 
sition, a defense production innovation 
center to serve as a focal point for 
plans and programs to improve the de- 
fense industrial base, promote indus- 
trial readiness and the use of advanced 
manufacturing technology and proc- 
esses, and to propose and conduct tests 
of innovative industrial techniques. 

In recent months, I have become in- 
creasingly concerned with the growing 
percentage of offsets required from de- 
fense producers as a condition of for- 
eign sales. Offsets are an arrangement 
where industry shares the production 
of a military system, transfers technol- 
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ogy, or purchases items from a foreign 
country, related or not to the original 
procurement, to offset an established 
percentage of the cost of a foreign 
sale. This is not only a problem for 
U.S. weapons producers. Defense firms 
in every industrialized country have 
been forced to complete, not on the 
basis of who has the best product, but 
by who can provide the best offset ar- 
rangements. Offsets have increased in 
the last decade from 50 percent to 160 
percent of the value of the sale. I be- 
lieve that setting up a marketing 
system for hams or foreign cars, or 
promoting tourism for a foreign coun- 
try, has no place in the sale of weapon 
systems. However, offsets have pro- 
duced far more serious consequences 
for the defense industry. U.S. firms 
have transferred technology to foreign 
governments used to develop critical 
defense systems as part of offset ar- 
rangements. We have helped set up 
production lines in foreign countries 
for U.S. weapon systems and their key 
subcomponents. The result of these 
deals has been increased competition 
for world markets, loss of business and 
jobs by subcontractors, who have been 
forced by prime contractors to bear 
the brunt of these offset agreements, 
and increased cost of weapon systems. 
All this adds up to declining industrial 
capacity. 

I have heard both publicly and pri- 
vately from industry and Government 
sources, both United States and for- 
eign, that offsets have gone too far. 
Therefore, I sponsored provisions that 
have been included in this bill to 
reduce the negative impact on the 
American and world economy of off- 
sets. The Department of Defense, in 
coordination with the Department of 
Commerce, will be responsible for es- 
tablishing an offset policy to monitor 
and control offset arrangements that 
involve military systems. The Depart- 
ments of Defense, Commerce, State, 
Treasury, and the U.S. Trade Repre- 
sentative, will be directed to enter into 
negotiations with foreign governments 
that require offset agreements. Coun- 
tries will be required to limit offsets 
within 2 years, and eliminate offsets, 
within 4 years. We have made it clear 
in strong report language that Con- 
gress will be watching this process 
very closely and will enact appropriate 
sanctions if and when nations do not 
oa to eliminate this damaging prac- 
tice. 

The decline of the U.S. defense in- 
dustrial base must be halted now. This 
legislation is not meant to be the final 
answer. I believe, that we have provid- 
ed a logical and positive step in ad- 
dressing a fundamental issue vital to 
our national security. For the first 
time we have directed that an industri- 
al policy be developed and implement- 
ed. We have for the first time serious- 
ly addressed the issue of offsets. I will 
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continue to work with Senator BINGA- 
MAN, who as chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Defense Industry and Tech- 
nology with jurisdiction over this 
issue. We will have more hearings and 
develop a more complete record to 
build support among Members of Con- 
gress and the public and private 
sector. This is an issue whose time has 
come, and we must not let it pass with- 
out taking positive action. 

At the outset of my statement, I in- 
dicated that I take objection to some 
of the provisions of the bill. I must 
state my strong opposition to the com- 
mittee’s recommendation that we 
streamline the legislative procedures 
for closing military bases. I would like 
to express the reasons behind my dis- 
agreement with the committee and 
our distinguished chairman on this 
issue. 

I have never in my entire profession- 
al career seen a piece of legislation so 
obviously contrived to strip away the 
prerogatives of a legislative body and 
hand those powers to the bureaucrats. 
With all due respect to my chairman, 
the issue of base closing is far too com- 
plicated and divisive to waive all the 
rules, including congressional over- 
sight, without any hearings, and to try 
and push it through this body without 
due consideration and deliberation. 

The provisions approved by the com- 
mittee will support the Secretary of 
Defense decision to appoint a biparti- 
san commission to recommend mili- 
tary bases for closure. I believe that 
this commission will only have the 
thinnest veneer of bipartisanship. The 
Secretary of Defense shall have day- 
to-day contact with that commission, 
shall provide the resources to that 
commission, and to all intents and pur- 
poses control the access to informa- 
tion of that commission, and alone 
have final veto power over the recom- 
mendations of said commission. While 
I do not intend to question the integri- 
ty and fairness of the commission 
members, this process allows the Sec- 
retary of Defense unlimited access to 
that commission while excluding any 
participation by the elected Repre- 
sentatives of this Nation. I believe 
that passage of this section of the De- 
fense Authorization Act as it now 
stands would constitute an abdication 
of the power and authority of this 
Congress. 

It has been said that base closures 
are too difficult an issue for this Con- 
gress to reasonably address. There are 
a lot of difficult issues that come 
before this body. The legislative proc- 
ess itself is not easy to comprehend or 
to achieve accommodation with. But 
should we do away with the legislative 
process and the greatest deliberative 
body in the history of free and demo- 
cratic nations because we face difficult 
tasks? The Congress must not abro- 
gate its authority to the executive 
branch as a matter of expediency. 
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We have been told that base closings 
will save money. In this time of budget 
deficits and reduced expenditures that 
of course is a worthy objective. Howev- 
er, no recent study has been undertak- 
en that shows that moving essential 
functions from one facility to another 
will save money. We must take the 
time to study this issue before irrevo- 
cable decisions are made. 

I intend to offer amendments to the 
Authorization Act to rectify the pre- 
cipitous actions of the Armed Services 
Committee. We must protect the 
rights of the Congress and its Mem- 
bers. No major Federal actions, that 
will impact the economic well-being of 
potentially millions of our citizens, 
and the national security of this 
Nation, should be undertaken without 
the advice and consent of the Con- 
gress. 

Mr. President, we are preparing an 
amendment at this time, but may I 
urge my colleagues, if they have any 
amendments, to come to the floor. 
The managers of the bill, the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee 
and the ranking member, are prepared 
still this evening to deal with any 
amendments that might be brought to 
the attention of the Senate. 

In the meantime, Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
DeConcin1). The clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, let me 
comment again that it is the consid- 
ered feeling of those who are manag- 
ing this bill, the distinguished chair- 
man of the committee, and the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Virginia, 
that this bill is not nearly as conten- 
tious as the bill we had last year and 
that we can dispose of this bill in a few 
days. This is also the profound hope of 
the majority leader, may I say, Mr. 
President, who has been on this floor 
diligently throughout the day trying 
to move along the business. He sug- 
gested he wants to finish this bill this 
week. 

I am going to be on the bill here and 
on the floor a good portion of the 
time. After we finish this next exer- 
cise, I hope to be in complete agree- 
ment and accord with the managers 
for the balance of the week. We want 
to dispose of this bill. But, so far we 
only have two amendments. I know 
there are all kinds of amendments out 
there, I expect there is a SDI amend- 
ment; I suspect there is some kind of a 
chemical amendment out there; I sus- 
pect there are a few others that are 
the usuals. I wish the folks that are 
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ready with these things will bring 
them over here, Mr. President. 

So far I have only two amendments. 
I think as soon as we have a confer- 
ence on this we are prepared to take 
one of them that is a relatively minor 
amendment. The other we may not be 
able to take. But the point is we would 
like to dispose of this bill. 

Mr. President, as this goes on 
through the week we are not going to 
indulge our colleagues in a lot of time 
spent on the floor in quorum calls, 
quite candidly. So I would urge Mem- 
bers to be prepared. This is Monday, 
and we would like to complete this bill 
by Wednesday night. So I would urge 
Members to get their amendments 
over here. 

We have disposed of one amendment 
today. We are going to lay down an- 
other amendment today. If we work 
hard tomorrow and into Wednesday, 
pretty well, and I think the leader 
wants to do that, I think we can com- 
plete this bill. 

So I would urge Members to bring 
their amendments over here because 
we certainly want to proceed expedi- 
tiously. 

Again, I have here at our desk only 
two amendments so far, Mr. President. 
Last year we had to stay on a Satur- 
day and Sunday and everything else. I 
know the Members do not want to do 
that and this Senator does not want 
to. I do not think there is going to be 
anything like the number of amend- 
ments we had last year. There is not 
the same degree of great concern. 

So, I would urge Senators and I 
would urge staff that are paying atten- 
tion in every office, I would urge the 
aide in every office in charge of this 
bill to make known to the Senator 
that we are anxious to dispose of these 
amendments. We are waiting for them. 
We are going to keep calling for them. 
We are going to move the business and 
I would hope that somt Senators has 
one in mind and would bring it over 
yet tonight so we could dispose of an- 
other amendment or two tonight. 

I thank the President and I again 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 2005 
(Purpose: To Modify the Provisions to Base 
Closure and Realignment) 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 
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The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIXON] 
proposes an amendment numbered 2005. 

On page 162, between lines 20 and 21, 
insert the following: 

(2) In addition to any other members ap- 
pointed to the Commission by the Secretary 
of Defense, the chairmen of the following 
subcommittees of the Senate and the House 
of Representatives shall be members of the 
Commission and shall serve as members of 
the Commission ex officio: 

(A) The Chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Readiness, Sustainability, and Support 
of the Committee on Armed Services of the 
Senate and ranking member. 

(B) The Chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Military Installations and Facilities of 
the Committee on Armed Services of the 
House of Representatives and ranking 
member. 

(C) The Chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Military Construction of the Committee 
on Appropriations of the Senate and rank- 
ing member. 

(D) The Chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Military Construction of the Committee 
on Appropriations of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and ranking member. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amend- 
ment I have just offered be temporari- 
ly set aside for the purpose of offering 
another amendment on behalf of the 
distinguished Senator from Hawaii. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO, 2006 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk on behalf 
of the distinguished senior Senator 
from Hawaii [Mr. INOUYE] and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Illinois (Mr. DIXON), 
for the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. INOUYE), 
proposes an amendment numbered 2006. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the appropriate place insert the follow- 
ing: “The Department shall, from within 
the funds authorized, establish a video tele- 
conferencing center for the Tripler Army 
Medical Center.” 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, the 
need for a satellite Earth station is 
unique to the Army’s Health Service’s 
Command because Tripler is the only 
Department of Defense Medical 
Center in the Pacific Theater. TAMC 
treats tertiary and acute care patients 
from all Pacific bases and from all 
services. TAMC is also the only DOD 
teaching hospital in the Pacific and 
the only one which has its own televi- 
sion production capabilities. This sat- 
ellite Earth station would give TAMC 
the capability to produce and transmit 
medical training programs to other 
DOD medical facilities as well as the 
capability to receive mainland continu- 
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ing medical education broadcasts from 
the Health Services Command and the 
American Hospital Satellite Network. 
TAMC also needs the Earth station to 
conduct video teleconferencing and 
medical consultation between Tripler 
and the mainland and between Tripler 
and other Pacific medical facilities. 

In addition to this teleconferencing 
capability, this program will enable 
TAMC access to mainland television 
broadcasts and computer-based educa- 
tion systems which provide in-service 
medical training for physicians and 
nurses in support of intern, resident, 
and medical professional continuing 
education programs. This program will 
provide TAMC with the capability for 
transmission of x-ray images for 
review and consultation in support of 
Tripler’s medical mission at Johnston 
Island. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, may I 
say this amendment is to enable the 
Army to acquire a teleconferencing 
satellite Earth station for communica- 
tion from Hawaii, that is communica- 
tion to mainland civilian and military 
medical institutions. The capability 
the Senator is seeking at Tripler is one 
component of the overall Army initia- 
tive. It would cost approximately only 
$1 million, and it is approved, I take it, 
by the Army. The majority side is pre- 
pared to accept the amendment. I 
have asked that it be cleared with the 
eee manager on the other 
side. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
the Army has approved it? As I under- 
stand it, the Army has approved it? 

Mr. DIXON. I understand that to be 
the case. 

Mr. THURMOND. That is the case? 

Mr. DIXON. I understand that to be 
the case, Senator, yes. 

Mr. THURMOND. We have no ob- 
jection if the Army has approved it, 
Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there any further debate on this 
amendment? If not, the question is on 
agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment (No. 2006) 
agreed to. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. DIXON. May I say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, while I have this opportunity, 
that the distinguished Senator from 
South Carolina is a most able and be- 
loved Senator. The people of his State 
should know that he takes his duties 
quite seriously. 

I am the chairman of a subcommit- 
tee on which he serves. He is a great 
deal more senior than this Senator. I 
am privileged to say that he attends 
every subcommittee meeting. He asks 
profoundly meaningful questions and 
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makes a very, very significant contri- 
bution. 

I am indebted to him for enlarging 
my understanding of what I do as the 
chairman of that subcommittee. 

Mr. THURMOND. I appreciate the 
kind words of the able Senator from 
Illinois. It has been a pleasure to serve 
on his subcommittee, and he has han- 
dled the subcommittee with dignity, 
ability, and dedication. I want to com- 
mend him for it. 

Mr. DIXON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
FOWLER). The Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIXON. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from South Carolina 
who has been such a valuable member 
of my subcommittee and the commit- 
tee. 

Mr. President, it is my understand- 
ing the distinguished Senator from In- 
diana, who makes such a valuable con- 
tribution in the committee, has some 
remarks he would like to make. I yield 
the floor, and I will let my colleague 
from Indiana make whatever remarks 
he wishes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. QUAYLE. Mr. President, first I 
want to congratulate the chairman 
and ranking member for bringing us to 
this point and producing what I think 
is a good defense bill. It is not every- 
thing, obviously, I would like to see, 
but I think it is a good bipartisan de- 
fense bill, within the budget param- 
eters and something all members of 
the Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tee, and I think all Members of the 
Senate, can be proud to support and 
vote for, maybe even this week. 

In looking at the defense bill and de- 
fense budget, I would like to go on 
record, as other Senators have today, 
in trying to debunk the myth that de- 
fense spending has grown astronomi- 
cally during these last 6, 7, or 8 years. 

As a matter of fact, back in fiscal 
year 1985, we had defense spending at 
$295 billion. In fiscal year 1988, 3 
years later, budget authority was no 
higher. As a matter of fact, it went 
down. It went down to $292 billion. 

So over a 3-year period of time, we 
actualy cut in real terms $3 billion. 
Add an inflation factor and it would be 
a lot more. This year it is back up to 
$299 billion in budget authority. 

It is interesting to note that if, in 
fact, we would go back to 1970, use 
that as a benchmark, and fix defense 
at a zero growth rate, not 1 percent, 
not 2 percent, not 5 percent, just a 
zero real growth in defense spending, 
if we had done that since 1970—and 
those early years were Vietnam years 
where we had a lot of money in de- 
fense—we would still be $7 billion 
behind in fiscal year 1989. 

In real terms, in the last 3 years, de- 
fense budgets have not increased; 
they’ve been cut by 12 percent. So this 
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idea that somehow the defense budget 
has gotten the lion’s share of the 
budget simply is not true. The per- 
centage of the budget is around 26 
percent or 27 percent. The increase in 
the budget has been in social spend- 
ing. 

In fiscal years 1981 through 1988, 
social spending alone has increased 
$60 billion more than defense spend- 
ing; $60 billion we have spent in social 
spending. I am not counting farm pro- 
grams and some of the other things. I 
am talking about social spending. 

As you look at defense spending as a 
percentage of the gross national prod- 
uct, which I suppose is the fairest ba- 
rometer of all, some say, Well, gee, in 
the 1980's, defense spending has really 
grown astronomically.” 

Again, that is a myth. Again, that is 
not fact nor reality. 

If you go back to average what we 
spent on defense in the 1950’s as a per- 
centage of GNP, the average in the 
1950’s was 10.2 percent of GNP. The 
average in the 1960’s of GNP—we are 
not talking about on budget or off 
budget; we are talking about a per- 
centage of our gross national prod- 
uct—in the 1960's, that average was 8.9 
percent. 

In the 1970’s, the average defense 
spending, as a percentage of GNP, was 
5.9 percent. Now in the 1980's, which 
everyone thinks is a great big increase, 
we are spending exactly an average of 
what we spent in the 1970’s at 5.9 per- 
cent of GNP, 3 percentage points 
lower than the average in the 1960’s 
and a considerable 4 percentage points 
lower than what we spent in the 
1950's. 

Therefore, as a percentage of our 
gross national product, defense spend- 
ing has declined. 

I understand that. I understand 
what our politics are. I know where 
our political concerns are. It is much 
more politically acceptable to spend 
money for domestic spending than it is 
to make an investment in national se- 
curity. I understand that. But we also 
have certain obligations and responsi- 
bilities that we must meet. 

Mr. President, we are going to hear a 
lot of debate during this week, and 
probably when we get into the INF 
Treaty, maybe this week, maybe next 
week—who knows exactly when, but 
we will get to the INF Treaty sooner 
rather than later—we are going to 
hear a lot of discussion about conven- 
tional forces, and the conventional im- 
balance and how we have got to focus 
and rely more on conventional forces 
than nuclear forces. 

I agree with that. I can see the 
handwriting on the wall. I can see the 
need to modify our strategies. I can 
see the need to modify our doctrine. 
All of this was discussed clearly in the 
Wohlstetten-Ikle report on discrimi- 
nate deterrence which said that for 
national security the United States of 
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America ought to begin to rely more 
on more discriminate weapons and 
conventional forces rather than mas- 
sive forms of retaliation and nuclear 
forces to provide for peace and stabili- 
ty. 

I agree with that basic proposition, 
Mr. President, that we ought to focus 
more and we can do more in the area 
of conventional forces. But I can tell 
you that paying for that conventional 
capability is a costly proposition. 

In our defense budget, we spend less 
than 14 percent on strategic or nuclear 
weapons including the R&D. The rest 
of it is spent on nonstrategic nonnu- 
clear areas. 

Mr. President, recently there was a 
net assessment that was put out by 
the Department of Defense which 
reaffirmed what I think is the majori- 
ty feeling in this Senate, certainly the 
majority feeling on the Senate Armed 
Services Committee, that there is a 
conventional imbalance in Europe, 
that there is a conventional imbalance 
in Europe that is favorable toward the 
Soviet Union and the Warsaw Pact. 
This net assessment pointed out once 
again and reconfirmed for us that we 
have to examine what we are going to 
do about the conventional imbalance 
that we are confronted with in 
Europe. 

We all know the beans, or the statis- 
tics, the disadvantages that we have: a 
tank disadvantage in the Central 
Front region of three to one: artillery 
disadvantage of three to one; a fighter 
interceptor disadvantage considering 
all of Europe of three to one; a multi- 
ple launch rocket system disadvantage 
of five to one; and a tactical ballistic 
missile deficiency of ten to one. 

I know there are many people who 
say, “Well, let’s not get carried away 
with the so-called bean count.” I think 
the bean count is relevant. I do not 
think it is the sole criterion by which 
we need to measure whether in fact we 
can deter conflict or, if conflict would 
break out, that we would be able to 
stop the aggression, maintain the 
status quo and deny the Soviet Union 
or the Warsaw Pact victory. But I 
think beans are relevant and if in fact 
you asked me whether I would rather 
have more tanks than the other 
person, I would rather have more 
tanks. If you asked me whether I 
would rather have more and better ar- 
tillery, I would rather have more and 
better artillery than my adversary. 

So if you give me that choice of 
whether I would rather have more or 
less—that is a nice choice to have—I 
would like to have more rather than 
less when you are looking at the ad- 
versary and trying to deter that poten- 
tial adversary from invading your ter- 
ritory and your sovereign responsibil- 
ities. But I think we do need to look, 
as they say “beyond the bean count,” 
look at some of the other things, and 
the new assessment was very good at 
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this. The net assessment did. It talked 
about doctrine, it talked about strate- 
gy. It said in an interesting comment 
that the Warsaw Pact has a doctrine 
of victory, the Warsaw Pact has a doc- 
trine of offensive attack, the Warsaw 
Pact has a doctrine and strategy to 
begin the conflict and within a short 
period of time try to defeat and de- 
stroy NATO’s forces. It is an offensive 
doctrine. Troops are deployed on an 
offensive basis. Our doctrine and our 
strategy is entirely different. Ours is a 
defensive strategy. If a conflict broke 
out, our objective is not victory. Our 
objective is to retain the status quo, to 
push Pact forces back across the 
Warsaw Pact-NATO, border, but no 
further. 

Now, given the two, if you have 
somebody that is going to push and go 
on the offensive, as one compared to 
just trying to maintain the status quo, 
who has the upper hand in doctrine 
and strategy? Look at sustainability 
and reenforcements. The Soviet capa- 
bility to reinforce, particularly where 
they are located in Europe, is much 
greater compared to our capability of 
having to airlift and sealift from the 
United States to the theater in West- 
ern Europe. 

So I believe that as you look to this 
conventional imbalance, there are a 
lot of things that we need to do. 

Mr. President, I would like to high- 
light what I think are emerging issues 
that do not get a lot of attention on 
this floor, do not get a lot of attention 
in the defense budget, but I think they 
are important. They are addressed in 
this legislation before us. One of the 
issues that I have worked on quite 
hard that is in this bill deals with ex- 
tended air defense, and believe me, in 
a post-INF environment extended air 
defense is going to be far more impor- 
tant than it was before. The Soviets 
have a lot fewer targets they must hit 
with removal of the Pershing II’s and 
ground-launched missiles. One of the 
key targets is going to be our airfields. 
We know that our airfields are going 
to be a critical target. We basically 
have about 10 airfields I believe that 
have the dual capable aircraft. That is 
not a whole lot of airfields. Those air- 
fields will be the first targets to be hit 
in a conflict and we better be able to 
defend them. 

The Soviets have and will have after 
the INF, thousands of tactical ballistic 
missiles. They will have cruise mis- 
siles. They will have advanced fighters 
and bombers that will target our air- 
fields very early on. We need to im- 
prove our defensive capability of those 
assets and others, our command and 
control centers, air defense units, and 
nuclear storage sites, and as we look to 
defending Western Europe and look at 
the defense side of the equation, ex- 
tended air defenses will be very impor- 
tant. 
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There is $50 million in this budget 
for extended air defense and I hope 
that it will be put to good use. 

Another item that will be receiving a 
lot of attention, particularly as we 
begin the debate of the INF Treaty, is 
the advancement of our long-range 
conventional cruise missile efforts. 
There is in this budget $50 million for 
the long-range conventional cruise 
missile program. The Navy already 
has a temporary operation require- 
ment for such a missile. The Air Force 
is beginning to look at a statement of 
need as well. Again, as we look to the 
Soviets’ extensive air defenses and the 
amount of money that the Soviets 
invest in defenses, we have got to real- 
ize it is going to be very difficult for us 
to strike Warsaw Pact targets. 

What we need to focus on is how our 
platforms, whether they be planes or 
whether they be ships or whether 
they be ground based, will be able to 
strike Warsaw Pact targets with non- 
nuclear weapons. 

I believe that the cruise missile pro- 
gram offers us a tremendous advan- 
tage in trying to enhance our conven- 
tional capabilities. As a matter of fact, 
I personally believe that banning 
ground-launched INF-range missiles is 
one of the mistakes of the INF Treaty 
and I will debate that when the treaty 
comes before us. 

Mr. President, the strategic defense 
initiative has $4.5 billion but it also 
has the language of prohibiting the 
testing and development that was 
worked out last year with the adminis- 
tration after a long hassle and ha- 
rangue on this floor about whether we 
are going to reinterpret the treaty and 
apply interpretations to our strategic 
defense program. 

The administration has not request- 
ed to go beyond the testing and devel- 
opment so it is not an issue, but I be- 
lieve that as you look at SDI, if you 
are ever going to deploy defensive sys- 
tems, whether it would be a limited 
SDI, whether it be ALPS, whether it 
be ERIS, whether it be HEDI, you 
name it, if we are going to deploy de- 
fensive systems against ballistic mis- 
siles, which I think we should do and I 
think is in the national security inter- 
ests to deploy those systems, we are 
eventually going to have to test and 
develop. 

Certainly, you just simply cannot do 
SDI on a gamble. You cannot take it 
out of the laboratory all of a sudden 
apply it. You have to test, and you 
have to develop it. 

Finally, Mr. President, I want to em- 
phasize a requirement that we have in 
the defense authorization bill that I 
think is very important. That is for 
the Department of Defense to com- 
plete a study it has begun on the lack 
of scientists and engineers that we 
have coming through our educational 
system in this country. We need to 
focus the Defense Department’s atten- 
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tion and the future requirement for 
scientists and engineers, particularly 
as we get into very highly sophisticat- 
ed technologies, computers, and things 
of that sort because right now the 
Soviet Union is graduating more than 
twice as many engineers as we are— 
nearly three times as many from grad- 
uate schools. Japan, a much smaller 
country, graduates nearly as many en- 
gineers as the United States does. Be- 
tween now and 1990 we will have a 40- 
percent decline in aerospace engineers 
in this country—a decline of 40 per- 
cent of aerospace engineers. You tell 
me as we look to the strategic defense 
initiative, to cruise missiles, to Stealth 
bombers, to the many NASA space 
projects, and critical military space 
satellite programs, how are we going 
to proceed if we do not have the basic 
scientists and engineers and aerospace 
engineers? We cannot do it. 

We simply cannot do it. In fact, we 
have a major demographic problem 
with our minorities. Recent studies 
show that 20 percent of our popula- 
tion is already of minority descent, 
and yet represent only 2 percent of 
our engineer, scientist, and aerospace 
engineer graduates. I can tell you 
where our population will grow in the 
future: three States, California, Texas, 
and Florida. In these States 50 percent 
of those that are graduating from 
high schools of minority population, 
and yet as scientists and engineers and 
aerospace engineers you have about 
only 3 percent coming from this pool. 

We had better get smart. I think Bill 
Bennett is right on track when he 
starts talking about how we can do 
better than that in our education 
system. We not only can do better in 
our primary education system, but we 
can certainly do better in our higher 
education and graduate system, par- 
ticularly with scientists, engineers, and 
aerospace engineers that we desperate- 
ly need. 

So, Mr. President, concluding the 
study will give the Department of De- 
fense and the Nation some guidance 
on where we should be going on some- 
thing that I feel, if we do not face up 
to in 1988, we will pay the price as we 
approach the turn of the century. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. DIXON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIXON. I certainly thank my 
distinguished friend from Indiana for 
his very fine remarks, the large major- 
ity of which I agreed with, and I thank 
him for his service on the committee, 
which has been very, very valuable. 

AMENDMENT NO. 2005 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, we have 
at the desk, as the President knows, an 
amendment that I have offered to 
modify the provisions of the base clo- 
sure section of the authorization bill 
before us to place some congressional 
representation on the Commission. 
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I made some remarks earlier about 
this Commission. I want to say again 
that I do not have any problem with 
any of these names. As far as I know, 
these are reputable people. Again, the 
names that I have been given that are 
on the Commission are Abe Ribicoff, 
of Connecticut; Jack Edwards, of Ala- 
bama; Donald Craib, who I understand 
lives in California; Philip Cabot, of 
Boston; Martin Hoffman, Washington, 
DC; General Poe, of Alexandria, VA; 
General Starry, who lives in Fairfax, 
VA; Graham Claytor, inside the belt- 
way, we are not sure where, in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; and Russell Train, 
of Washington, DC. 

Without any reflection on any of 
these men who I am sure are fine 
people all of them with a couple of ex- 
ceptions here on the east coast, and all 
of them really right here in the capital 
city environment. Sometimes, those of 
us out here talk to each other so much 
that we begin to believe each other a 
little bit. That can be a danger because 
we are not necessarily always carefully 
reflective of the attitudes of the folks 
back home. 

And I think a commission appointed 
by the Secretary of Defense with no 
congressional input which makes a 
report back to the Secretary of De- 
fense and, boom, he closes bases with- 
out any congressional input of any 
type is not representative of the point 
of view of the country as a whole, and 
not responsive to the democratic 
system that we all love, or the system 
of a Republic, if you want to use the 
name of the other party that we all 
love. 

So I do not think that it is a repre- 
sentative one. What this amendment 
would do is include the chairman and 
ranking member of the authorizing 
subcommittee in the Senate, the chair- 
man, and ranking member of the ap- 
propriating subcommittee in the 
Senate, the chairman and ranking 
member of the authorizing committee 
in the House and finally, the chairman 
and ranking member of the appropri- 
ating subcommittee in the House. 
Four of the members would be from 
the House and four would be from the 
Senate; two from each political party 
in each house. 

Incidentally, they would not be a 
majority, Mr. President. They would 
be a minority of the Commission. So 
they would not be in a position to con- 
trol the vote. They would only be in a 
position to share in the expertise. 

Mr. President, the distinguished ma- 
jority leader is here on the floor. I had 
suggested to him quite frankly that it 
did not appear that there would be 
other amendments tonight. And the 
distinguished managers wanted to be 
heard on this issue probably in the 
morning. I wondered whether the ma- 
jority leader wanted to suggest to this 
Senator his thoughts about how we 
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might proceed in the morning on the 
issue. 
I yield the floor. 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I wonder 
if I might elicit from the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois a time for a vote 
tomorrow morning that would allow 
the managers to have an opportunity 
for some input. 

Mr. DIXON. I may say in response 
to the distinguished majority leader 
that I understand that at least one 
Senator on this side wants to be heard 
in support of my position. I suspect 
that the chairman and the ranking 
member may want to be heard in op- 
position quite frankly. But I do not 
think anyone feels that it would take 
much time. I am just throwing out a 
number. 

I think probably we could dispose of 
this amendment adequately in an hour 
evenly divided between the two sides. 
The distinguished manager could allo- 
cate the time in opposition if he is so 
inclined. And perhaps this Senator 
could allocate the time among the pro- 
ponents. 

Mr. BYRD. I think I know where I 
can reach the manager and the rank- 
ing member, and I will make a call and 
see if 1 hour of debate tomorrow 
morning, beginning at 10, and voting 
at 11, would be satisfactory. 

Mr. DIXON. That would be satisfac- 
tory with this Senator, who advocates 
the amendment. 

In view of that, and in view of the 
fact that I think there is no other 
business, I wonder whether it might be 
appropriate to indicate at 6 o’clock 
that the chances are that there will be 
no more rollcalls. Is that the feeling of 
the majority leader? 

Mr. BYRD. Yes; it is appropriate. 
There will be no more rollcall votes 
today. 

Mr. DIXON. I thank the majority 
leader. 

In view of the fact that the majority 
leader is checking now, I ask what the 
pending business is. Is the pending 
business my amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. His amendment is 
the pending business. 

Mr. DIXON. Then, Mr. President, I 
say to those in their offices, first of 
all, that there clearly will be no more 
rolicalls tonight, and that is the deci- 
sion of the majority leader. So the 
Cloakrooms can indicate on both sides 
that there will be no more rollcalls to- 
night. 

I understand, if we can get an agree- 
ment—and I think we can—that there 
will be 1 hour of debate tomorrow. 
The majority leader suggested that 
the debate begin at 10 and end at 11 
and that a rollcall will take place on 
this Senator’s amendment at 11 
o’clock, with the 1 hour to be equally 
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divided between the proponents and 
the opponents of the amendment. 
That remains to be worked out, of 
course. The majority leader is off the 
floor with the managers, and we will 
shortly hear about that. 

While we are awaiting the confirma- 
tion of that, I simply want to say that 
some other information came to me 
about base closing, and I will talk 
more about it tomorrow, and we will 
have a number of amendments. 

I want to mention again the ques- 
tion of bases all around the world, out- 
side this country. This bill, essentially, 
in the base-closing provisions, talks 
about closing domestic bases. I think 
Members will be interested in knowing 
this number: In fiscal year 1987, here 
is the Department of Defense operat- 
ing cost of U.S. troops stationed over- 
seas, overseas bases—$34.5 billion. In 
1988, overseas bases, $35.5 billion. In 
fiscal year 1989, $37-plus billion. 

Mr. President, I do not know, in my 
professional career, which spans now 
almost four decades, any kind of ex- 
ceptional authority as immense, as 
dramatic, as overwhelming, as un- 
democratic as the provision in this bill 
that will permit the Secretary of De- 
fense to appoint a commission of 
people of his choice to bring back to 
him a list of bases to be closed, and, 
boom, they are closed and Congress 
has nothing to say. That is unprece- 
dented and has never been done on 
anything else. 

Daddy always said: “Don’t cure a 
minor headache with the strongest 
medicine. Don’t kill a fly with a 
sledgehammer.” 

I think that is what we are doing 
here, Mr. President. 

I have the greatest personal regard 
and highest admiration for Secretary 
Carlucci. If he would send over a bill 
like this to close foreign bases, I would 
not be for it. I have no constitutent in- 
terest in the Philippines or Korea. Not 
one constitutent ever talked to me 
about that. I would not be for doing 
this, to close a base in Korea, some- 
thing this dramatic, something this 
powerfully undemocratic. 

I do not believe I exaggerate the ex- 
cessive nature of this. What is the pur- 
pose of this place, this wonderful insti- 
tution that I stand in? What a great 
honor it is to be here. How few people 
in the course of a lifetime, however 
ambitious they might be politically, 
have the delight and the honor to 
spend 1 second in this place, speaking 
for a large constituency group in the 
country, in this very hallowed place, 
which has survived decades of argu- 
ments on a lot of immensely impor- 
tant and intensely fought issues. 

Why should we give away the power 
of this institution, the power of the 
House, and the power of the congres- 
sional process—give it away to one 
person, essentially? That is what I am 
concerned about. 
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I am delighted to see that the major- 
ity leader has returned, and I will bet 
he has advice for this Senator. 

AMENDMENT NO. 2005, AS MODIFIED 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, at this 
time I would like to offer a modifica- 
tion to my amendment, that essential- 
ly simply clarifies the words “ranking 
member” to make it “ranking minority 
member.“ I am told that is a correct 
clarification. So it makes those very 
minor modifications in the amend- 
ment and I ask that that modification 
of the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator’s own amendment be permitted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has a right to modify his 
amendment. 

The amendment as modified, is as 
follows: 

On page 162, between lines 20 and 21, 
insert the following: 

(2) In addition to any other members ap- 
pointed to the Commission by the Secretary 
of Defense, the chairmen and ranking mi- 
nority members of the following subcommit- 
tees of the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives shall be members of the Commis- 
sion and shall serve as members of the Com- 
mission ex officio: 

(A) The Chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Readiness, Sustainability, and Support 
of the Committee on Armed Services of the 
Senate and ranking minority member. 

(B) The Chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Military Installations and Facilities of 
the Committee on Armed Services of the 
House of Representatives and ranking mi- 
nority member. 

(C) The Chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Military Construction of the Committee 
on Appropriations of the Senate and rank- 
ing minority member. 

(D) The Chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Military Construction of the Committee 
on Appropriations of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and ranking minority member. 

Mr. DIXON. Now I think that the 
majority leader and minority leader 
have had a substantial conference on 
this question and with the managers. 

I will yield the floor. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator. 

I have discussed this with the Re- 
publican leader and with Mr. Nunn. 
Mr. Nunn in turn discussed it with Mr. 
WARNER. 

I ask unanimous consent that based 
on those discussions and understand- 
ings that there be 1 hour and a half 
for debate on the pending amendment, 
the time to begin running tomorrow 
morning at 9:30 a.m., and the time to 
be divided—— 

Mr. DIXON. I have already agreed. 
May I say that I feel I have spoken 
substantially on the issue and would 
be glad to allocate more time to my 
distinguished colleagues who are in 
opposition with the understanding 
that my distinguished friend from 
Michigan, Senator Levin and perhaps 
the Senator from Maine, may want to 
be heard supporting my point of view. 

There might be some other than 
this Senator who may want to be 
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heard as proponents. I think this Sen- 
ator may have been heard more than 
enough, I am agreeable to whatever 
would accommodate the leader while 
being fair to my colleagues who may 
feel as deeply as I do on the subject 
matter. 

Mr. BYRD. Would it be agreeable to 
have 60 minutes under the control of 
Mr. Nunn and—— 

Mr. DIXON. Thirty minutes under 
my control. 

Mr. BYRD. Thirty minutes under 
the Senator's control. 

Mr. DIXON. That would be satisfac- 
tory and I hope that if either Senator 
Levin or Senator CoHEN had any prob- 
lem with that possibly they could let 
us know. I know of no Senator who 
has a problem with it. This Senator 
has no problem with it. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, if the ma- 
jority leader will yield, I had a call 
from one of my colleagues who wants 
to enter into this. He will be present. 
He will be here in 5 or 10 minutes. He 
is Senator SPECTER. 

I have no objection myself and know 
of no other objection on this side. 

Mr. BYRD. I withdraw the request. 


JOINT UNITED STATES-SOVIET 
RECOMMENDATIONS FOR 
STABLE COEXISTENCE 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, over the 
last four decades United States-Soviet 
relations have drifted from the threats 
and bluster of the early cold war days, 
to the cordial tones of détente, to the 
harsh rhetoric of the early 1980s. 
This roller coaster approach to the 
United States-Soviet relationship is a 
dangerous one. Swinging from one ex- 
treme to another can too easily lead to 
disaster in the nuclear age. Because 
the United States and the Soviet 
Union wield the power to snuff out life 
on Earth, it behooves us to find a way 
to place our relations on a more stable 
footing. 

In 1985, the American Committee on 
U.S.-Soviet Relations and the U.S.A.- 
Canada Institute agreed to undertake 
just such an effort. Their recently re- 
leased joint report charts a steady 
course for the future development of 
superpower relations. This joint 
project is the first combined United 
States-Soviet effort to examine the re- 
quirements for our mutual survival 
and present recommendations for 
joint action. The study recommends 14 
policy steps that would avoid the 
policy zigzags of the past and move 
both countries closer to the goal of 
stable coexistence. 

I think the recommendations set 
forth in this report have considerable 
significance for the future of United 
States and Soviet foreign policy and I 
encourage my colleagues to study 
them. If adopted, these recommenda- 
tions would substantially demilitarize 
the United States-Soviet competition 
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and place the relationship on a more 
predictable, less volatile, course. As 
the bilateral study concludes, the 
United States and the Soviet Union 
“now stand on the threshold of an his- 
toric opportunity for a significant ben- 
eficial change in their relationship.” I 
believe that is the case. But the oppor- 
tunity for progress must be matched 
by the will to make progress. It is now 
up to the policymakers to begin to im- 
plement the thoughtful recommenda- 
tions set forth in this study. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
report be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


THE REQUIREMENTS FOR STABLE COEXISTENCE 
IN UNITED STATES-SOVIET RELATIONS 


INTRODUCTION 


InN 1985 the USA-Canada Institute of the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR and the 
American Committee on US-Soviet Rela- 
tions agreed to sponsor jointly a study of 
the measures necessary to achieve and sus- 
tain a condition of stable coexistence in 
U.S.-Soviet relations. The USA-Canada In- 
stitute is the major center for research and 
study of the United States in the Soviet 
Union. The American Committee on U.S. 
Soviet Relations is the principal private or- 
ganization in the United States dedicated to 
improved dialogue and understanding be- 
tween the US and USSR. This project is the 
first joint US-Soviet effort to examine the 
requirements for our mutual survival and to 
present recommendations for joint action. 

The project director and principal author 
on the Soviet side is Georgi Arbatov, the di- 
rector of the USA-Canada Institute. Mr. Ar- 
batov is a member of the Central Commit- 
tee of the Communist Party and of the Su- 
preme Soviet of the USSR. 

The project director and principal author 
on the United States side is Arthur Macy 
Cox, the secretary of the American Commit- 
tee on U.S.-Soviet Relations. Mr. Cox is a 
specialist on U.S-Soviet relations and a 
former senior official of the State Depart- 
ment, the CIA, and the Brookings Institu- 
tion. 

The Soviet delegation, in additon to Mr. 
Arbatov, includes: Valentin Falin, director 
of Novosti; Fedor Burlatsky, author and 
journalist; Vitaly Zhurkin, director of the 
Institute of Europe; Henry Trofimenko, di- 
rector of the US foreign policy division of 
the USA-Canada Institute; Pavel Podlesny, 
section chief of the USA-Canada Institute; 
Andrei Kortunov and Alexander Nikitin 
senior researchers of the USA-Canada Insti- 
tute. 

The American delegation, in addition to 
Mr. Cox, includes: George Ball, former Un- 
dersecretary of State; William Colby, 
former Director of the CIA; John Culver, 
former U.S. Senator; Townsend Hoopes, 
former Under Secretary of the Air Force; 
William Miller, President of the American 
Committee on US-Soviet Relations; and 
Adele Simmons, President of Hampshire 
College. 

After adopting an outline, the two delega- 
tions prepared draft papers and discussed 
these at a series of joint meetings in 
Moscow and Washington. The subjects dealt 
with include: US-Soviet relations during 
World War II; the origins of the Cold War; 
the role of political theory and ideology in 
U.S.-Soviet relations; the rise and fall of de- 
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tente; the major concerns which each side 
holds about the other's foreign policy; the 
background and sources of the “New Think- 
ing“ in the USSR; the concept of ‘‘reason- 
ably sufficiency” in military defense, and 
the measures necessary to achieve stable co- 
existence and launch a progressive demili- 
tarization of US-Soviet competition. There 
were often sharp differences of opinion, es- 
pecially in the analysis of the roots of the 
Cold War, and the interpretation of various 
instances of military aggression during the 
Cold War. However, the joint conclusions 
and recommendations represent a remarka- 
ble concensus. 


DISCUSSION 


Both sponsoring organizations consider 
that the United States and the Soviet Union 
now stand on the threshold of an historic 
opportunity for significant beneficial 
change in their relationship. Our belief is 
based on the perception that the govern- 
ments and citizens on both sides have now 
developed a deeper awareness of the con- 
trolling realities that underlie the world sit- 
uation in our era. We believe, for example, 
there is now broad public understanding 
that the continued piling up of nuclear and 
conventional arms is both perilous and 
pointless; that the relentless arms race over- 
burdens and distorts the economies of both 
countries; and that the tensions generated 
by the arms race serve primarily to obscure 
the need and the opportunity for coopera- 
tive action on security matters of vital con- 
cern to both sides, as well as on global prob- 
lems relating to the preservation of the 
earth and the life of future generations. 

We do not underestimate the major differ- 
ences between the two social systems, and 
we recognize they make genuine under- 
standing and agreement elusive under the 
best of circumstances. But we sense a deep 
mutual frustration in both societies over the 
sterilities of the Cold War and a new deter- 
mination to break out of that rigid frame- 
work, to cut through propaganda and cant 
and candidly address the realities of our era, 
with the aim of achieving what both sides 
need—a relationship of stable coexistence. 
An important factor in our thinking is the 
special responsibility of the US and the 
USSR for the peace and security of man- 
kind. Given their tremendous military 
power and the tensions inherent in mutual 
deterrence, this responsibility can be met 
only through determined mutual restraint. 

Since World War II our two nations have 
been engaged in a bitter struggle to achieve 
political and strategic advantage over each 
other through measures short of all-out 
war. This has been called the Cold War. 
Direct confrontation has been avoided be- 
cause, at each crisis point, the leaders on 
both sides realized the mortal danger of 
pressing a situation that could lead to an ex- 
change of nuclear weapons. However, both 
sides have attempted to advance their politi- 
cal goals throughout the world through 
measures that have frequently involved the 
direct and indirect use of combat military 
force. 

The Cold War has been driven by the 
fears that each side holds of the other's ag- 
gressive intentions, by the many instances 
of military intervention in international dis- 
putes by the superpowers. These fears and 
interventions have fueled the nuclear and 
conventional arms race. 

We believe the most promising road to the 
desired condition of stable coexistence in 
US-Soviet relations lies in a progressive de- 
militarization of US-Soviet competition. We 
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base this judgment on two central truths of 
our era: (a) that the arms race is stalemated 
by an inescapable mutual vulnerability to 
nuclear destruction, and (b) that the deep- 
est, most enduring cause for fear and dis- 
trust is the assumption by each side that 
the other harbors hostile intentions, includ- 
ing the aggressive use of military force. 
Progress toward demilitarizing the U.S. 
Soviet competition will require dramatic 
shifts of attitude and outlook on both sides. 
Both must give up lingering notions that 
they can gain any political or military ad- 
vantage by adding to their arsenals, by in- 
tervening with their own military forces in 
regional conflicts, or by devising strategies 
that assume nuclear war can produce any 
favorable or acceptable outcome. 

We do not underestimate the obstacles to 
developing new thinking on these matters, 
but neither do we regard them as insur- 
mountable. For we believe that progress 
toward demilitarizing US-Soviet competition 
would be the natural result of rationally 
and honestly facing the military realities. 
And in no other area of US-Soviet relations 
would progress make a greater contribution 
to reduction and removal of the deepest 
mutual fear. Such progress could lead to 
sustained dialogue aimed at reinforcing the 
movement toward an enduring strategic sta- 
bility, including the prospects for US-Soviet 
cooperation on regional conflicts. The dia- 
logue could also encompass a range of global 
environmental issues like air, oceans and 
the world's food supply. 

But the most compelling arguments for 
demilitarizing US-Soviet competition are 
the perilous, inescapable military realities 
of the nuclear era. 

THE NUCLEAR DANGER 


The central characteristic of the nuclear 
revolution is mutual vulnerability. Security 
is no longer attainable by unilateral nation- 
al means, It has become mutual because the 
protection and survival of each society de- 
pends on he restraint and cooperation of 
the other. The concept of military superiori- 
ty is a suicidal illusion. War—at least war 
between the major nuclear-armed nations— 
has ceased to be a rational option for the 
conduct of foreign policy. Strategists on 
both sides have struggled through the years 
to identify and justify rational uses for nu- 
clear weapons, stubbornly trying to fit them 
into the pre-nuclear conventional patterns 
of applying military force. It is now the 
growing consensus among experts and gen- 
eral world opinion that they have failed. 

Nuclear weapons have rendered tradition- 
al concepts of strategy and warfare obsolete. 
Clausewitz, the strategic thinker whose 
ideas had great influence on world politics, 
asserted that war is a continuation of poli- 
tics by other means“. But the Clausewitzian 
dictum has ceased to be a rational guide to 
the pursuit of foreign policy; it has become 
a prescription for mutual suicide. Nuclear 
weapons have no useful military role 
beyond the deterrence of other nuclear 
weapons; they generate risk and destruction 
out of all proportion to any rational goal of 
policy, and their use could not be controlled 
by responsible political authorities. 

These central truths compel recognition 
that the US and the USSR face a common 
security problem, and must actively and 
honestly cooperate to assure their mutual 
survival. Fortunately, there is growing 
awareness of these truths in both societies, 
not only in government, but also among a 
wide range of scientific and professional 
groups and other opinion leaders and 
among ordinary citizens. Reflecting this 
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new dimension of awareness, President 
Reagan and General Secretary Gorbachev, 
at the 1985 Summit Meeting in Geneva, for- 
mally agreed that “a nuclear war cannot be 
won and must never be fought”. They have 
reiterated this conclusion on several subse- 
quent occasions. 

Nevertheless, each side, fearing the hos- 
tile intentions of the other, continues to in- 
crease and modernize both its nuclear and 
conventional military forces. For their part, 
the Soviet leaders believe the US strives for 
military superiority in an effort to impose a 
“Pax Americana” on a global scale and to 
deny the legitimacy and permanence of the 
USSR. Many people in the Soviet Union, 
leaders and ordinary citizens, believe that 
somewhere deep in the American political 
conscience there still lives the thought that 
the Soviet state is illegitimate, created not 
by God but by the Devil, and that its exist- 
ence should be ended somehow”. For their 
part, most Americans believe the Soviet 
Union pursues an ideology backed by mili 


of communism throughout the world 
through conspiracy and coercion. 

Underlying fear and mistrust have driven 
the arms race to even higher levels; the 
result however has not been to provide 
greater security for either side, but only to 
increase the danger of war. While there is 
now assurance that neither side will deliber- 
ately attack the other, there is a growing 
danger that nuclear weapons might be 
launched accidentally as a result of human 
miscalculation or mechanical error, especial- 
ly during periods of crisis. Nuclear weapons 
in the U.S. and Soviet arsenals are now so 
numerous and so accurate and can reach 
their targets so rapidly that neither defense 
nor even a considered response is possible. 
As Secretary General Gorbachev has accu- 
rately put it: “the bigger the nuclear arse- 
nals, the less chance they will be kept obedi- 
ent. .. the constant risk of technical error, 
human failure and malice are all chance fac- 
tors on which the survival of mankind de- 
pends.” 

As is known, some weapons can reach vital 
targets in less than 10 minutes, and the 
lethal power carried, for example, in one 
missile submarine could kill many times the 
number of people killed during the whole of 
World War II. In a situation where defense 
is not possible, but where fear of swift de- 
struction from surprise attack exists, the 
search for a “credible” deterrent thus re- 
quires considering the radical policy of 
“launch on warning“, which means launch- 
ing nuclear weapons when there are strong 
indications of a surprise attack. But such a 
policy requires almost total reliance on com- 
puters. It involves removing the factor of 
human judgment and leaving the issue of 
war or peace, the death or survival of whole 
societies, to machines—machines_ which, 
however sophisticated, have demonstrated 
their inherent fallibility in the form of 
errors and false alarms over many years. 

If this relentless trend continues toward 
greater speed and accuracy of weapons, it 
will drive the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. toward 
mindless, doomsday strategies. The United 
States and Soviet Union may fully agree 
that nuclear war is suicidal, and may sepa- 
rately decide never to launch a deliberate 
nuclear attack, but current trends in mili- 
tary technology could circumvent political 
controls. Through miscalculation or me- 
chanical error, both socialism and capital- 
ism could disappear in the ashes of an unin- 
tended nuclear exchange. 

We believe that this situation cannot and 
must not be accepted by responsible nations 
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or their leaders. All available resources of 
reason and common sense must be assem- 
bled and brought to bear to find a way out 
of the fatal box—to reverse the suicidal ac- 
cumulation and refinement of weapons that 
threaten the immortality of the human 
race. We are fully agreed that efforts to 
build strategic defenses cannot provide an 
escape from this dilemma. On the contrary, 
they can only intensify the danger by 
adding a new dimension to the arms race, 
projecting U.S.-Soviet military competition 
into the vast uncertainties of space. The 
presumption that one side can achieve 
greater security by means of a technological 
fix is a delusion. Countermeasures are avail- 
able and they promise to be far less expen- 
sive and less technically demanding to 
deploy than the defense systems them- 
selves. Nuclear strategies based on offensive 
“war-fighting’"’ or comprehensive defense 
systems are unacceptably threatening to 
stability. The superpowers must move in the 


tary force which aims to support the spread pposite direction: to agree not to use mili- 


“tary force, and to work toward deep, pro- 
gressive reductions in their nuclear arsenals. 


THE CONVENTIONAL FORCE BALANCE IN EUROPE 


It is now recognized that a stable balance 
of conventional forces in Europe, between 
NATO and the Warsaw Pact, is a major ele- 
ment in a structure of stable coexistence 
and is related to the questions of nuclear 
balance and nuclear reductions. At the same 
time, we do not believe the present conven- 
tional force balance in Europe is an obstacle 
to an agreement embodying 50 percent cuts 
in strategic nuclear weapons. 

Each year since 1983 the Warsaw Treaty 
members have proposed a treaty with 
NATO which would commit “both alliances 
not to be the first to use either nuclear or 
conventional arms against one another and 
thus not be the first to use against one an- 
other military force in general.” Thus far, 
the United States and other NATO mem- 
bers have rejected this offer of a no-first-use 
pact, primarily on the grounds that they 
must retain the threat to use nuclear weap- 
ons in order to deter the threat of invasion 
by Soviet conventional forces. In recent 
months, Soviet leaders have indicated a new 
sensitivity to this core problem of East-West 
military competition, a new awareness of 
the intrinsic linkage between the conven- 
tional force balance and the prospects for 
deep cuts in strategic nuclear weapons. Sec- 
retary General Gorbachev has acknowl- 
edged the existence of “imbalances, and 
asymmetries’ and has proposed “eliminat- 
ing the inequality existing in some areas, 
but not through a build-up by those who lag 
behind, but through a reduction of those 
who are ahead.” Other Soviet spokesmen 
have endorsed the need to move toward 
military doctrines of an “exclusively defen- 
sive character” and toward smaller forces 
that are adequate for defending against ag- 
gression but are incapable of sustained of- 
fensive operations. In this connection we 
agree that production of chemical weapons 
should be banned and that existing stock- 
piles should be destroyed. 

We recognize that the long standing polit- 
ical problems in Central Europe, especially 
with respect to Berlin and Germany, involve 
major issues which transcend this discus- 
sion. However, by removal of existing asym- 
metries in conventional weapons that create 
concerns on both sides and by moving 
toward deployments that are mutually per- 
ceived as defensive and that removed the 
threat of surprise attack, the two sides 
could dramatically lower the level of con- 
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frontation in Europe and thus produce a 
beneficial alteration of the East-West com- 
petition in that crucial area. Such an 
achievement would in turn measurably im- 
prove conditions for further progress in the 
reduction of nuclear arms. 

REGIONAL CONFLICTS 


The Cold War has been characterized not 
only by a steady escalation of the nuclear 
arms race, but also by the use of conven- 
tional military forces by both sides in a 
range of international disputes. In these op- 
erations, the United States has endeavored 
to block the emergence of what it perceived 
as Soviet-supported communist movements, 
while the Soviet Union has sought to defend 
or advance the cause of national liberation 
being carried forward by Marxist-Leninist 
forces in various countries. There is a long 
record of direct and indirect military inter- 
vention in Third World conflicts by both 
the US and the Soviet Union, a record 
which has contributed to the perpetuation 
of mutual distrust. 

The United States sent combat forces into 
South Korea (1950-1952) under the author- 
ity of the United Nations when South 
Korea was invaded by North Korean forces. 
The Soviet Union gave political and military 
support to North Korea's aggression, 
though it did not involve its own troops, 
Since then the United States has participat- 
ed in the following military interventions in- 
volving combat force: Guatemala (indirect 
1954); Lebanon (direct 1958 and 1983); Cuba 
(Bay of Pigs 1961 indirect, and Cuban Mis- 
sile Crisis 1962 direct); Dominican Republic 
(direct 1965); Vietnam (direct 1965-1975); 
Angola (indirect 1975 and 1984 to present); 
Grenada (direct 1983); Nicaragua (indirect 
1981 to present); Afghanistan (indirect 1981 
to present); Libya (1986 direct). 

The Soviets have participated in the fol- 
lowing military interventions involving 
combat force: Hungary (direct 1956); 
Czechoslovakia (direct 1968); Vietnam (indi- 
rect 1965-1975); Angola (indirect 1974 to 
present); Ethiopia (indirect 1977-1978); 
South Yemen (indirect 1978); Cambodia/ 
Kampuchea (indirect 1979 to present); Af- 
ghanistan (direct 1979 to present). 

In particular, two major military actions, 
one by the United States and one by the 
Soviet Union, have been gross failures: 

The Vietnam War, fought to halt the ad- 
vance of communism in Asia, became a po- 
litical, military and economic debacle for 
the United States, the most divisive event in 
US history since the Civil War. Dragged out 
for years after US public opinion had 
turned decisively against it, the war pro- 
duced psychological and political repercus- 
sions that continue to affect American life 
adversely. 

The Soviet military involvement in Af- 
ghanistan could have become an analogous 
political, military and economic trauma. 
However, after more than eight years of 
military and political stalemate the Soviet 
government decided to withdraw its forces. 

Over the past 43 years the two powers 
have, with rare exceptions, avoided direct 
confrontation, but there have been perilous 
episodes. When the Soviet Union blocked all 
land access to Berlin in 1949, the United 
States responded by organizing an airlift 
and the USSR declined to challenge this. 
During the 1962 Cuban Missile Crisis, Soviet 
ships carrying missiles for installation in 
Cuba received orders from Moscow, at the 
last hour, to respect the US naval blockade, 
and the US did not retaliate when a US ob- 
servation plane was shot down over Cuba. 
In 1972 during the Vietnam War, mines 
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sown by the US in Haiphong harbor dam- 
aged some Soviet ships, but the Soviets did 
not retaliate, nor did they cancel the im- 
pending Nixon-Brezhnev Summit Meeting. 
Each side has employed intrusive intelli- 
gence measures to test the early warning 
systems of the other. Some aircraft have 
been shot down and some ships on spy mis- 
sions have been fired on or captured. Be- 
cause leaders on both sides were acutely 
aware of the fatal consequences of miscalcu- 
lation, or perhaps because they were lucky, 
these crises did not escalate to direct war, 
conventional or nuclear. But the fate of the 
world was risked in deadly gambles. 

In addition to these military operations, 
both powers have conducted clandestine po- 
litical warfare, including efforts to over- 
throw legitimate governments. Throughout 
the Cold War both sides have conducted a 
wide range of covert political and paramili- 
tary operations. Along with espionage, these 
have all contributed to tension and suspi- 
cion in US-Soviet relations. 

We believe that military intervention by 
the superpowers in regional conflicts has 
reached a dangerous dead end and should be 
terminated by mutual agreement. For the 
world situation has reached a stage where 
such intervention entails far more costs and 
risks than gains for either side. Superpower 
intervention always raises tensions and ex- 
acerbates already complicated local con- 
flicts, rendering a political solution ever 
more elusive; it also increases the risk of 
wider war. We agree with a recent state- 
ment by Anatoly Dobrynin, secretary for 
foreign affairs in the Central Committee of 
the USSR, that there is a need to establish 
“norms of behavior to limit military action 
and to regulate regional conflicts that could 
escalate into world war“. But the develop- 
ment of such “norms” in US-Soviet conduct 
will depend upon persuasively demonstrat- 
ing to each other that they no longer seek 
to advance or defend regional objectives 
through the use of direct or indirect mili- 
tary force. This constitutes a demanding 
new standard of conduct, a dramatic shift in 
operational philosophy, requiring a resolute 
renunciation of the Clausewitzian dictum, 
based on the clear mutual understanding 
that war is no longer an acceptable means 
of pursuing political goals. 

We believe that stable coexistence re- 
quires both the US and USSR to accept the 
outcomes of regional conflicts without at- 
tempting to impose their own preferred po- 
litical or ideological solution by military 
means. We recognize that a US-Soviet 
agreement to demilitarize their competition 
in the Third World would not put an end to 
coups, rebellions, revolutions or civil wars, 
but it could serve to constrain and limit 
their consequences, 

The proposal to demilitarize US-Soviet 
competition in the Third World has far- 
reaching implications. To be effective it 
would have to include agreement (1) not to 
intervene directly or indirectly with military 
force, (2) not to transfer a specified list of 
sophisticated weapons, together with a 
mutual understanding to influence other 
major arms suppliers to adopt the same 
policy; (3) not to introduce proxy military 
forces or volunteer forces or covert para- 
military forces into regional conflicts; (4) 
not to organize, fund, equip or advise insur- 
gencies or counterinsurgencies; (5) to limit 
military assistance programs to equipment 
and training necessary only for legitimate 
defense; (6) to offer military protection to 
friends and allies only against a cross-border 
invasion; (7) and to establish machinery to 
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insure adequate verification of these agree- 
ments. 

These actions would mean a reversal of 
certain operational doctrines on both sides: 

The Soviet Union, for more than twenty- 
five years, has asserted the intention to sup- 
port national liberation forces throughout 
the Third World, and if those forces are 
confronted by counter-revoluntary action or 
foreign intervention the Soviet Union has 
claimed the right to intervene with indirect 
or even direct use of military forces. Recent- 
ly, though, General Secretary Gorbachev 
has stated that “the threat of universal de- 
struction” means that coexistence can “no 
longer be treated as a form of class strug- 
gle.” He says “Economic, political and ideo- 
logical competition between capitalist and 
socialist countries is inevitable. However, it 
can and must be kept within a framework of 
peaceful competition.” 

In the containment doctrine the United 
States has claimed the right to use direct or 
indirect military force to block the emer- 
gence of Marxist-Leninist regimes. The 
“Reagan doctrine” goes further by provid- 
ing military assistance to insurgent forces 
whose goal is to overthrow existing Commu- 
nist governments in the Third World. Obvi- 
ously there, cannot be a US-Soviet relation- 
ship of stable coexistence so long as the ide- 
ological competition is conducted with mili- 
ary force. 

Another growing danger in regional con- 
flicts is that more nations will produce or 
acquire nuclear weapons. Such “horizontal” 
proliferation of nuclear capabilities in- 
creases the risks of nuclear war, especially 
in the less stable areas of the world. The su- 
perpowers have continued nuclear arms pro- 
duction in violation of their own obligation 
under the Non-Proliferation Treaty. This 
has weakened their moral and legal position 
on the question of nuclear restraint by 
others. We believe an agreement to demili- 
tarize US-Soviet competion should signifi- 
cantly increase the influence of the super- 
powers in their efforts to block further nu- 
clear proliferation, in part by permitting 
them to act jointly. 


THE UNITED NATIONS 


Since World War II there have been sever- 
al attempts to provide a framework for 
stable coexistence among the powers. The 
most important of these was the United Na- 
tions Charter, followed by the Basic Princi- 
ples of US-Soviet Relations drawn up at the 
Moscow summit of 1972 and the Helsinki 
Final Act of 1975. All of these documents 
provide agreed principles calling for re- 
straint of military competition. They call on 
the participating states to refrain from the 
threat or use of force against the territorial 
integrity or political independence of any 
State. However, both the United States and 
the Soviet Union have frequently invoked 
considerations to justify the use of military 
intervention in contravention of these 
agreements. In consequence, the agreed 
principles have had limited practical effect. 

We believe that agreement to carry out 
specific measures which have the effect of 
progressively demilitarizing US-Soviet com- 
petion can restore these principles to the 
status of valid reference points for the con- 
duct of international relations. Such action 
can also provide the necessary conditions 
for restoring the influence and effectiveness 
of the United Nations which have been 
steadily eroded by the Cold War and US- 
Soviet military rivalry. 

The United Nations, created at the end of 
the second great war of this century, was in- 
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tended by its founders to be the central 
forum for addressing and adjudicating the 
full range of problems and conflicts that re- 
quire international cooperation if mankind 
is to survive and prosper. We believe that 
the historic opportunity now presented for 
beneficial change in the US-Soviet realtion- 
ship includes an opportunity to strengthen 
the United Nations. 

A greater readiness by the superpowers to 
entrust regional peacekeeping in the UN, to- 
gether with a joint effort to reinforce the 
role of the Security Council and the Secre- 
tary General, would make a significant con- 
tribution to reducing tensions and improv- 
ing stability throughout the world, This in 
turn could lead to more productive use of 
the United Nations (and other international 
organizations) in addressing non-military 
global problems like famine, environmental 
pollution, epidemic disease, rapid depletion 
of non-renewable energy resources, poverty 
and over-population. a responsible role for 
the UN in dealing with such issues would 
strengthen the common bonds of the world 
community in ways that avoided the suspi- 
cion the US-Soviet cooperation was leading 
to a superpower condominium. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1. Because they possess the military capa- 
bility to destroy the world the US and the 
Soviet Union bear a special responsibility to 
mankind for maintaining world peace. 

2. Mutual vulnerability to nuclear destruc- 
tion is an inescapable fact in US-Soviet rela- 
tions. It means that nuclear war can never 
be a means for achieving any rational politi- 
cal goal. 

3. Mutual vulnerability also means that 
neither the US nor the USSR can achieve 
security through unilateral military pro- 
grams. This means that all preparation for 
nuclear war-fighting breeds insecurity. The 
security of each side depends directly upon 
the restraint and cooperation of the other. 
Military superiority is an illusion, but the 
quest for it undermines world security. 

4. The principal reality in US-Soviet rela- 
tions is interdependence and the need to co- 
operate for mutual survival. A deeper un- 
derstanding of this reality on both sides 
now creates an historic opportunity to end 
the Cold War and establish a condition of 
stable coexistence. 

5. A growing interdependence is also a fact 
of international relations throughout the 
World. This creates an urgent need for 
broad-ranging and sustained dialogue be- 
tween the two superpowers and with other 
governments to examine the requirements 
for strategic stability and stable coexistence 
within a recognized framework of interde- 
pendence. 

6. The most promising road to a reduction 
of mutual fear and distrust, and thus to a 
condition of stable coexistence, lies in a pro- 
gressive demilitarization of US-Soviet com- 
petition. 

7. The US and the USSR share a common 
interest in containing and resolving regional 
conflicts. Direct or indirect intervention in 
Third World conflicts by US or Soviet mili- 
tary forces raises tensions and risks danger- 
ous miscalculations. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


We believe the US and the USSR should 
take the following steps toward the goal of 
stable coexistence: 

1. Reflecting the military realities of the 
nuclear era, they should begin a broad-rang- 
ing, continuing dialogue leading to agree- 
ments for stable coexistence within a recog- 
nized framework of mutual vulnerability 
and inderdependence. 
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2. They should adopt the concept of rea- 
sonable sufficiency” in their defense plan- 
ning. Consistent with this concept they 
should reduce their military forces to much 
lower levels, while preserving a stable bal- 
ance at each level, 

3. They should work toward substantial 
reductions and modifications in the NATO 
and Warsaw Treaty conventional forces 
facing each other in Europe. The aim here 
should be to eliminate present imbalances 
through asymmetrical reductions rather 
than compensating buildups, and to restruc- 
ture forces on both sides to emphasize de- 
fensive capabilities and eliminate the threat 
of surprise attack. 

4. With regard to nuclear arms, they 
should move forward from the recent INF 
agreement to an agreement embodying 50 
percent cuts in strategic offensive nuclear 
weapons. Particular attention should be 
given to the elimination of first-strike weap- 
ons. Thereafter, they should move to fur- 
ther progressive reductions of the nuclear 
arsenals. 

5. They should agree on and implement a 
comprehensive nuclear test-ban without 
delay. 

6. They should conclude a verifiable ban 
on the production of chemical weapons and 
the destruction of existing chemical stock- 
piles. 

7. They should strictly adhere to the es- 
tablished interpretation of the ABM Treaty, 
and take measures to assure that any devel- 
opment of strategic defensive systems is 
consistent with the preservation of that 
treaty. 

8. They should formally agree not to use 
US or Soviet combat military forces in re- 
gional conflicts. : 

9. They should agree not to introduce 
proxy or volunteer military forces or covert 
paramilitary forces into regional conflicts. 

10. They should agree to limit the number 
of military advisers or trainers sent to Third 
World countries to a specific small number, 

11. They should develop a list of sophisti- 
cated weapons which they would agree not 
to transfer to any Third World nations. 
Concurrently, they should use their joint in- 
fluence to ban similar transfers by other 
major arms exporters, such as Britain, 
France, West Germany, East Germany, 
Israel and Sweden. 

12, They described agreements would need 
to be verifiable by existing US and Soviet in- 
telligence assets. In order to enhance confi- 
dence they should establish agreed proce- 
dures to provide early warning of any poten- 
tial violations. This could be facilitated by 
establishing permanent jointly manned in- 
telligence centers in Moscow and Washing- 
ton with the mission of constant exchange 
of information on all trouble spots, so that 
questions of fact or interpretation could be 
resolved through consultation and joint in- 
vestigation if necessary. In those cases of 
continuing disagreement, the issues would 
be transmitted to a special joint commission 
for resolution or, if necessary, to a summit 
meeting. 

13. They should agree to deal with region- 
al conflicts and related international dis- 
putes primarily through international orga- 
nizations. They should give high priority 
and full support to strengthening the role 
of the United Nations in mediating interna- 
tional disputes and employing the UN 
peacekeeping capability. 

14. In carrying through all of these pro- 
posals, the two governments should speak 
and act in ways that contribute to a reduc- 
tion of the tension and suspicion that have 
characterized the Cold War. 
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TRIBUTE TO ALOHA AIRLINES 
PILOTS 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I wish 
to express my commendation to two 
citizens of Hawaii who are in Washing- 
ton, DC, today to receive awards for 
their courage and remarkable profes- 
sional abilities. These individuals are 
Robert Schornstheimer and Mimi 
Tompkins, the pilot and copilot who 
safely landed an Aloha Airlines jet 
that suffered major structural 
damage, in an incident that was the 
focus of international attention on 
April 28. 

Mr. Schornstheimer and Ms. Tomp- 
kins received commendations today by 
their fellow professionals of the Air 
Lines Pilots Association for their deed, 
which has been praised as an out- 
standing tribute to their aviation 
skills. 

Mr. Schornstheimer is originally 
from Marietta, OH, a former member 
of the U.S. Air Force, and has been an 
Aloha Airlines pilot for 11 years. Ms. 
Tompkins, who was raised in Port 
Arthur, TX, was the first female jet 
pilot with Aloha Airlines. She began 
her service in 1979. 

Shortly after taking off from Hilo, 
Hawaii, Aloha Airlines flight 243 expe- 
rienced sudden decompression when a 
large part of its roof was torn from the 
fuselage. A flight attendant, Clara- 
belle B. Lansing, of Honolulu, was 
tragically swept out of the aircraft. In 
the annals of aviation history, no com- 
mercial aircraft had ever suffered such 
massive damage and landed safely. 
Yet, Pilot Schornstheimer and Copilot 
Tompkins managed to bring the 
Boeing 737 jetliner, with 94 persons 
aboard, from its 24,000-foot altitude to 
a safe landing at the Kahului Airport, 
on the island of Maui. Their actions 
averted a tragedy of catastrophic di- 
mensions. 

I join her family, friends and col- 
leagues of Aloha Airlines in mourning 
the loss of Ms. “C.B.” Lansing, who 
was a veteran flight attendant of 37 
years’ service to the airline. As one 
who is a regular inter-island traveler, I 
have on many occasions been a passen- 
ger aboard flights served by Ms. Lan- 
sing, and her fellow crew mates. Her 
death is a tragedy for all of Hawaii. 

Mr. President, I also wish to note 
the extraordinary medical service ren- 
dered by Maui Memorial Hospital, 
which treated the 61 injured Aloha 
Airlines passengers, some of whom re- 
ceived severe injuries from debris 
during the accident. The hospital’s 35 
physicians, 56 nurses and 45 volun- 
teers performed with speed and skill— 
a tribute to their abilities and regular 
emergency disaster training regularly 
provided by hospital administrators. 

Accidents like this are always unex- 
pected, but it is reassuring to know 
that those in positions of responsibil- 
ity for public safety have, in this in- 
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stance, served the people of Hawaii 
with skill and distinction. On this oc- 
casion I wish to extend my commenda- 
tion to them. 


TRIBUTE TO WILLIAMSON HIGH 
SCHOOL ANTIDRUG EFFORT 


Mr. ROCKEFELLER. Mr. President, 
I rise today to honor the drama stu- 
dents of Williamson High School in 
Mingo County. These young West Vir- 
ginians, under the direction of their 
teacher, Ms. Rose McCoy, have pro- 
duced and presented a play, entitled 
“Addict,” in an effort to combat drug 
abuse among their fellow students and 
peers. This drama, written by Jerome 
McDonough, offers a startlingly pow- 
erful portrayal of some of the prob- 
lems which today’s youth face. Issues 
including drug abuse, peer-pressure, 
and family relationships are presented 
by this group of teenagers to assist 
their classmates. 

“Addict” received such a positive re- 
sponse from the student body at Wil- 
liamson High School that these fine 
young actors and actresses took their 
show on the road. Through their per- 
formances they have spread the anti- 
drug message to most of the high 
schools in Mingo and Logan Counties 
in southern West Virginia. The drama 
has been incorporated into Mingo 
County’s Drug Abuse Prevention Pro- 
gram, and other counties in West Vir- 
ginia have shown an interest in bring- 
ing the performance to their schools. 
The viewing audience of “Addict” has 
been enlarged with Southern West 
Virginia Community College taping a 
performance and broadcasting it on 
the cable access channel during Na- 
tional Drug and Alcohol Awareness 
Week last month. The play serves as 
an outreach program as well. Audi- 
ences of the production are provided 
with a list of drug/alcohol support 
agencies and phone numbers. Counsel- 
ing is also made immediately available 
to the viewers after each performance. 

The initiative shown by Ms. McCoy 
and her students in their commitment 
against substance abuse provides an 
example for schools across the country 
to follow. Their dedication and enthu- 
siasm serves as an inspiration to us all 
and reminds us that this battle which 
we face must be a collective one, in- 
volving young people in particular. If 
any progress is to be made, legislators, 
along with parents and children must 
combine their efforts and resources to 
combat the problem. It is necessary 
for students to see their peers in 
school rejecting these illicit substances 
so that they might understand that 
abusing drugs and alcohol is not con- 
sidered “cool” behavior. The program 
sponsored by Williamson High School 
is a major step in the right direction. 

Mr. President, we in Congress are 
indeed fortunate to have such out- 
standing students leading the charge 
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against drugs. I am enormously 
pleased to recognize these young West 
Virginians and am certain they will 
have a positive effect on one of the 
most serious threats confronting 
Americans today. 


EXTENSION OF TIME PERIOD 
UNDER A GOVERNING INTER- 
NATIONAL FISHING AGREE- 
MENT—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT RECEIVED DURING 
THE ADJOURNMENT—PM 135 


Under the authority of the order of 
the Senate of February 3, 1987, the 
Secretary of the Senate, on May 3, 
1988, during the adjournment of the 
Senate, received the following message 
from the President of the United 
States, together with accompanying 
papers; which, pursuant to 16 U.S.C. 
1823(b), was referred jointly to the 
Committee on Commerce, Science, and 
Transportation and the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the Magnuson 
Fishery Conservation and Manage- 
ment Act of 1976 (Public Law 94-265; 
16 U.S.C. 1801 et seq.), I transmit here- 
with an Agreement effected by ex- 
change of notes April 12, 1988, extend- 
ing for the period of 2 years from July 
1, 1988, until July 1, 1990, and amend- 
ing to conform with current United 
States law the Governing Internation- 
al Fishery Agreement between the 
Government of the United States of 
America and the Government of the 
German Democratic Republic, signed 
at Washington on April 13, 1983. The 
exchange of notes together with the 
present Agreement constitute a Gov- 
erning International Fishery Agree- 
ment within the requirements of Sec- 
tion 201(c) of the Act. 

United States fishing industry inter- 
ests have urged prompt consideration 
of this Agreement, and, similarly, I re- 
quest that the Congress give favorable 
consideration to this Agreement at an 
early date to avoid disruption of ongo- 
ing cooperative fishing ventures. 

Since 60 calendar days of continuous 
session, as required by the legislation, 
may not be available before the cur- 
rent Agreement is scheduled to expire, 
I recommend that the Congress con- 
sider passage of a joint resolution to 
bring into force the Agreement of 
April 12, 1988. 

RONALD REAGAN. 

THE WHITE House, May 3, 1988. 


MESSAGES FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 


Messages from the President of the 
United States were communicated to 
the Senate by Ms. Emery, one of his 
secretaries. 
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EXECUTIVE MESSAGES 
REFERRED 


As in executive session, the Presid- 
ing Officer laid before the Senate mes- 
sages from the President of the United 
States submitting sundry nominations, 
which were referred to the appropri- 
ate committees. 

(The nominations received today are 
printed at the end of the Senate pro- 
ceedings.) 


SEVENTH REPORT ON THE 
STATE OF SMALL BUSINESS— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESI- 
DENT—PM 136 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid 
before the Senate the following mes- 
sage from the President of the United 
States, together with an accompany- 
ing report; which was referred to the 
Committee on Small Business: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

This seventh report to the Congress 
on the state of small business contin- 
ues the positive story of earlier mes- 
sages. Small businesses continue to 
make significant contributions in ex- 
panding industries and in new job 
growth. Industries dominated by small 
firms created 1.3 million new jobs in 
1987; over 600,000 businesses were in- 
corporated. As the American people 
enjoyed the longest peacetime expan- 
sion in our history, the overall trend 
for small business remained clear: low 
interest rates, steady growth, and 
stable prices have allowed small busi- 
nesses to thrive. 

It is a pleasure to report that the 
small business news continues to be 
good news. A wider appreciation of the 
innovation, the competitive strength, 
and the quality of life that small firms 
bring to our economy is an important 
goal for all who are interested in the 
long-term economic health of our 
Nation. We need to understand the 
small business sector because igno- 
rance of its contributions and inatten- 
tion to the effect of government activi- 
ties on it will result in policies that 
squelch the vitality of small firms. 

Over the last 7 years, the policies of 
this Administration have dramatically 
improved opportunities for the mil- 
lions of men and women who are our 
entrepreneurs. Inflation, which ran at 
double-digit rates in 1979 and 1980, 
has averaged 3.3 percent since the re- 
covery began. The prime interest rate, 
which was 21.5 percent just before I 
came to Washington, has been below 
10 percent for almost 3 years. Lower 
tax rates, reduced regulation, and 
streamlined government have made 
our small business economy the envy 
of other nations. 

The continuation of this strong 
small business record is a national pri- 
ority. There is still much to be done. 
Important changes in Federal policies 
can further increase the opportunities 
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for businesses to start up and expand. 
At the same time, we must be wary of 
proposals that directly attack the 
flexibility, adaptability, and innovative 
abilities of small business. If we saddle 
employers with excessive burdens of 
economic and personal risk, if we 
direct the Nation’s savings to exces- 
sively high levels of government con- 
sumption, if we fail to provide oppor- 
tunities for coming generations of en- 
trepreneurs, then our economic leader- 
ship is clearly at risk. 

We have made choices in this Ad- 
ministration, choices in favor of inno- 
vation, in favor of private enterprise, 
and in favor of jobs for millions of 
men and women. In fact, since 1980, 
the private sector of our economy has 
produced 13.8 million new jobs. A ma- 
jority of these jobs have been in small 
businesses, whose constant testing of 
new markets, new ideas, and new ways 
of doing things assures our future 
strength. Policies to allow this activity 
to flourish have been the cornerstone 
of our economic agenda. 

Tax rates have been slashed, leaving 
more resources in the hands of mil- 
lions of Americans who operate or 
invest in small businesses. Business 
tax rates are at their lowest level since 
1941; individual rates, which apply to 
the greatest number of small business 
owners, are at their lowest since 1931. 
Changes in tax rules have reduced the 
impact of tax-induced acrobatics on 
business decision-making. Estate-tax 
reform has allowed thousands of 
family-owned businesses to stay under 
family ownership. 

Continued deregulation in transpor- 
tation, communications, and financial 
services has allowed thousands of new 
firms to flourish and many thousands 
of new jobs to be established as firms 
discover new markets and better ways 
of performing old tasks. Elimination 
of many hours of Federal paperwork 
has allowed business managers to 
devote more of their valuable time to 
managing the business. With improved 
economic analysis, pursuant to my Ex- 
ecutive Order No. 12291 and the Regu- 
latory Flexibility Act, millions of dol- 
lars in regulatory costs have been 
avoided or eliminated. In hundreds of 
individual regulatory proceedings, we 
chose to reduce regulations, to search 
for alternatives that promote responsi- 
ble, independent decisions by business- 
es. We chose not to believe that blind 
faith in the efficiency of regulation is 
the only answer to society’s problems. 

Reforms of our Federal procurement 
system have opened up new opportuni- 
ties for small businesses to compete 
and have ensured that the government 
is a responsible business partner. 
Today, we do a better job paying our 
bills on time, and we draw on small 
businesses for a greater share of the 
$380 billion of goods and services pur- 
chased in 1987 by the Federal Govern- 
ment. This increased competition in 
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Federal procurement assures us that 
tax dollars are spent more wisely. 

The emergence of the private sector 
as a major provider of research and 
development support is one of the 
most important developments in sci- 
ence and technology in the last two 
decades. Approximately one-half of 
U.S. R&D expenditures are funded by 
private sources, up from about one- 
third in 1965. 

We have sought to draw on the 
energy of firms large and small. The 
Small Business Innovation Develop- 
ment Act, the National Cooperative 
Research Act, and the creation of a 
tax credit for research and develop- 
ment expenses have refocused efforts 
to develop new products and ideas. Re- 
ductions in patent fees for small firms 
and steps to automate the patent 
system are making it simpler for small 
companies to protect their inventions. 

I count as one of the central accom- 
plishments of this Administration the 
shift in the debate on these issues. 
The steps we have taken to improve 
the small business climate reflect a 
new and broader understanding by 
policymakers. Affordable credit, stable 
markets, simpler Federal regulations, 
and lower tax rates all combine to ben- 
efit thousands of people whose days— 
and sometimes nights—are occupied in 
pursuing their individual entrepre- 
neurial dreams. 

Much remains to be accomplished on 
the small business agenda. Many of 
the policy changes recommended by 
delegates to the 1986 White House 
Conference on Small Business are still 
before us. All of us must work to 
ensure that past gains are solidified 
and expanded. 

Small business concern about the 
size of the Federal deficit is as war- 
ranted today as it was during the 
White House Conference in August 
1986. I welcome small business support 
for a line-item veto, and I hope that 
the Congress will give future presi- 
dents the same authority that 43 gov- 
ernors have to pare the fat out of mas- 
sive appropriations bills. 

Similarly, our budget process needs 
the discipline of a constitutionally re- 
quired balanced budget. Small busi- 
ness owners understand this, and I 
invite the Congress to join me and the 
plurality of Americans in supporting 
such a measure. A government that 
lives within its means will free billions 
of dollars in private resources for yet 
greater small businesses growth. 

Progress in reducing Federal spend- 
ing will allow more firms, large and 
small, to expand into world markets, a 
necessity as our economy becomes in- 
creasingly interconnected with those 
of other nations. Negotiations to 
reduce trade barriers around the world 
are underway. Small business owners 
will find considerable opportunity in 
new markets opened by the historic 
trade agreement we have signed with 
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our largest trading partner, Canada. 
Legislative approval of the agreement 
with Canada and success in other ne- 
gotiations will reduce tariff and other 
barriers to American products and 
expand opportunities for our service 
and agricultural sectors. Our economy 
is increasingly integrated into the 
world economy; we need the resources, 
talent, and energy of small business to 
meet the compeititive challenges 
ahead. 

In addition to reducing barriers to 
trade among nations, we need to make 
sure that our domestic laws and regu- 
lations do not themselves act as bar- 
riers to increased competitiveness. 
Small business owners have felt the ef- 
fects of such constraints quite sharply, 
and the small business agenda high- 
lights the types of policies we must 
work toward. For example, product li- 
ability reform has been an important 
goal of both small firm owners and 
this Administration. 

The Congress currently has before it 
several bills that aim at the heart of 
independent business decision-making. 
These are bills that layer rules, man- 
dates, and employer obligations on top 
of each other in an effort to regulate 
the relationship between employers 
and their workers. Federally mandated 
leave and health care, duplicative 
notice requirements on workplace 
safety, advance notice of layoffs and 
plant closings or across-the-board in- 
creases in the minimum wage combine 
to limit the flexibility that is the 
strength of small firms and indeed the 
strength of our economy. Uniform, in- 
flexible Federal requirements are not 
the best answer to the issues these 
bills address. 

I urge the Congress to listen to the 
small business owners who have in- 
creased overall employment so dra- 
matically, who have produced a dispro- 
portionate share of innovations, and 
who make our economy different 
from, and more lively than, that of 
other nations. Government did not 
create these jobs or produce these in- 
novations. It cannot be presumed that 
this national resource—small busi- 
ness—can continue to flourish as it has 
in the past if it is overly burdened 
with mandates and obligations or with 
excessive taxation and regulation. 

The report that follows, prepared by 
the Small Business Administration, de- 
tails the latest information available 
on the state of the small business 
economy. It encourages all of us who 
have a hand in shaping Federal policy 
to redouble our efforts to ensure that 
all Americans who wish to can turn 
ideas and dreams into businesses and 
jobs. 

RONALD REAGAN. 

THE WHITE House, May 9, 1988. 
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PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS 


A message from the President of the 
United States announced that he had 
approved and signed the following en- 
rolled bills and joint resolutions: 


On April 18, 1988: 

S.J. Res. 234. Joint resolution designating 
the week of April 17, 1988, as “Crime Vic- 
tims Week.” 

On April 27, 1988: 

S. 1609. An act for the relief of James P. 
Purvis. 

On April 28, 1988: 

S. 858. An act to establish the title of 
States in certain abandoned shipwrecks, and 
for other purposes; and 

S.J. Res. 246. Joint resolution to designate 
the month of April 1988, as “National Child 
Abuse Prevention Month.” 

On April 29, 1988: 

S. 90. An act to establish the Big Cypress 
National Preserve Addition in the State of 
Florida, and for other purposes; 

S.J. Res. 227. Joint resolution to express 
gratitude for law enforcement personnel; 
and 

S.J. Res. 247. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to proclaim the last Friday of 
April 1988 as “National Arbor Day.” 

On May 2, 1988: 

S.J. Res. 235. Joint resolution deploring 
the Soviet Government's active persecution 
of religious believers in Ukraine. 

On May 5, 1988: 

S. 1378. An act to provide for setting aside 
the first Thursday in May as the date on 
which the National Day of Prayer is cele- 
brated; 

S.J. Res. 222. Joint resolution to designate 
the period commencing on May 1, 1988, and 
ending on May 7, 1988, as “National Older 
Americans Abuse Prevention Week”; and 

S.J. Res. 242. Joint resolution designating 
the period commencing May 2, 1988, and 
ending on May 8, 1988, as “Public Service 
Recognition Week.” 

On May 6, 1988: 

S.J. Res. 190. Joint resolution to authorize 
and request the President to issue a procla- 
mation designating June 6-12, 1988, as Na- 
tional Fishing Week.” 


MESSAGES FROM THE HOUSE 
RECEIVED DURING ADJOURN- 
MENT 


Under the authority of the order of 
the Senate of February 3, 1987, the 
Secretary of the Senate, on May 2, 
1988, during the adjournment of the 
Senate, received a message from the 
House of Representatives announcing 
that the House has passed the follow- 
ing bill, without amendment: 

S. 1378. An act to provide for setting aside 
the first Thursday in May as the date on 
which the National Day of Prayer is cele- 
brated. 

The message also announced that 
the House agrees to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 1811) to 
amend title 38, United States Code, to 
provide certain benefits to veterans 
and survivors of veterans who partici- 
pated in atmospheric nuclear tests or 
the occupation of Hiroshima and Na- 
gasaki and who suffer from diseases 
that may be attributable to low levels 
of ionizing radiation. 
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ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 

The message further announced 
that the Speaker has signed the fol- 
lowing enrolled bill and joint resolu- 
tion: 

S. 2273. An act to provide for the transfer 
of certain funds to the Secretary of the In- 
terior for the benefit of certain members of 
the Crow Tribe; and 

S.J. Res. 59, Joint resolution to designate 
the month of May, 1988, as ‘National 
Foster Care Month.” 

Under the authority of the order of 
the Senate of February 3, 1987, the en- 
rolled bill and joint resolution were 
signed on May 4, 1988, during the ad- 
journment of the Senate by the Presi- 
dent pro tempore [Mr. STENNIs]. 
ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 

Under the authority of the order of 
the Senate of February 3, 1987, the 
Secretary of the Senate, on May 3, 
1988, during the adjournment of the 
Senate, received a message from the 
House of Representatives announcing 
that the Speaker has signed the fol- 
lowing enrolled bill and joint resolu- 
tion: 

S. 1378. An act to provide for setting aside 
the first Thursday in May as the date on 
which the National Day of Prayer is cele- 
brated; and 

H.R. 2889. An act for the relief of Frances 
Silver. 

Under the authority of the order of 
the Senate of February 3, 1987, the en- 
rolled bills were signed on May 3, 1988, 
during the adjournment of the Senate 
by the President pro tempore [Mr. 
STENNIS). 

Under the authority of the order of 
the Senate of February 3, 1987, the 
Secretary of the Senate, on May 4, 
1988, during the adjournment of the 
Senate, received a message from the 
House of Representatives announcing 
that the House has passed the follow- 
ing bill, without amendment: 

S. 393. An act for the relief of Emilie 
Santos. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 

The message also announced that 
the Speaker has signed the following 
enrolled bills: 

H.R. 1811. An act to amend title 38, 
United States Code, to provide a presump- 
tion of service connection to veterans (and 
survivors of such veterans) who participated 
in atmospheric or underwater nuclear tests 
as part of the United States nuclear weap- 
ons testing program or the American occu- 
pation of Hiroshima or Nagasaki, Japan, 
and who suffer from certain diseases that 
may be attributable to exposure to ionizing 
radiation, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 2616. An act to amend title 38, 
United States Code, to revise, improve, and 
extend various veterans’ programs, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 3025. An act to grant the consent of 
the Congress to the Appalachian States 
Low-Level Radioactive Waste Compact; and 

H.R. 3606. An act for the relief of Brenda 
W. Gay. 

Under the authority of the order of 
the Senate of February 3, 1987, the en- 
rolled bills were signed on May 5, 1988, 
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during the adjournment of the Senate, 
by the President pro tempore [Mr. 
STENNIS]. 

Under the authority of the order of 
the Senate of February 3, 1987, the 
Secretary of the Senate, on May 6, 
1988, during the adjournment of the 
Senate, received a message from the 
House of Representatives, announcing 
that the House has passed the follow- 
ing joint resolutions, without amend- 
ment: 

S.J. Res. 212. Joint resolution to designate 
the period commencing on May 8, 1988, and 
ending on May 14, 1988, as “National Tuber- 
ous Sclerosis Awareness Week”; and 

S.J. Res. 240. Joint resolution to designate 
the period commencing on May 16, 1988 and 
ending on May 22, 1988, as “National Safe 
Kids Week.” 


MESSAGES FROM THE HOUSE 


At 11:03 a.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives, delivered by 
Mr. Hays, one of its reading clerks, an- 
nounced that the House has passed 
the following bills and joint resolu- 
tions, in which it requests the concur- 
rence of the Senate: 

H.R. 2558. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to take corrective action 
to protect certain portions of the Franklin 
County, Washington, road system within 
the Federal Columbia Basin reclamation 
project; 

H.R. 3679. An act to clarify the Federal re- 
lationship to the Lac Vieux Desert Band of 
Lake Superior Chippewa Indians as a dis- 
tinct Indian tribe, to clarify the status of 
members of the band, to transfer title to 
trust lands, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 3819. An act to prohibit additional 
appropriations for the analysis and study 
for the Shaws Bend site of the Colorado 
Coastal Plains project; 

H.J. Res 137. Joint resolution designating 
the month of May as National Asparagus 
Month”; and 

H.J. Res. 530. Joint resolution designating 
May 1988 as “Take Pride in America 
Month.” 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
SIGNED 

At 1:08 p.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives, delivered by 
Mr. Hays, one of its reading clerks, an- 
nounced that the Speaker has signed 
the following enrolled bills and joint 
resolutions: 

S. 393. An act for the relief of Emilie 
Santos; 

S. 999. An act to amend title 38, United 
States Code, and the Veterans’ Job Training 
Act to improve veterans’ employment, coun- 
seling, and job-training services and pro- 
grams, and for other purposes; 

S.J. Res. 212. Joint resolution to designate 
the period commencing May 8, 1988, and 
ending on May 14, 1988, as “National Tuber- 
ous Sclerosis Awareness Week”; and 

S.J. Res. 240. Joint resolution to designate 
the period commencing on May 16, 1988, 
and ending on May 22, 1988, as “National 
Safe Kids Week.” 


The enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tions were subsequently signed by the 
President pro tempore [Mr. STENNIS]. 
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MEASURES REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were read the first and second 
times by unanimous consent, and re- 
ferred as indicated: 

H.R. 2558. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to take corrective action 
to protect certain portions of the Franklin 
County, Washington, road system within 
the Federal Columbia Basin reclamation 
project; to the Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources. 

H.R. 3819. An act to prohibit additional 
appropriations for the analysis and study 
for the Shaws Bend site of the Colorado 
Coastal Plains project; to the Committee on 
Environment and Public Works. 

H.J. Res. 137. Joint resolution designating 
the month of May as “National Asparagus 
Month”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.J. Res. 530. Joint resolution designating 
May 1988 as “Take Pride in America 
Month”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


MEASURES PLACED ON THE 
CALENDAR 


The following bill was read the first 
and second times by unanimous con- 
sent, and placed on the calendar: 

H.R. 3679. An act to clarify the Federal re- 
lationship to the Lac Vieux Desert Band of 
Lake Superior Chippewa Indians as a dis- 
tinct Indian tribe, to clarify the status of 
members of the band, to transfer title to 
trust lands, and for other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate report- 
ed that he had presented to the Presi- 
dent of the United States the follow- 
ing enrolled bills and joint resolutions: 


On April 29, 1988: 

S.J. Res. 222. Joint resolution to designate 
the period commencing on May 1, 1988, and 
ending on May 7, 1988, as “National Older 
Americans Abuse Prevention Week”; 

S.J. Res. 242. Joint resolution designating 
the period commencing May 2, 1988, and 
ending on May 8, 1988, as “Public Service 
Recognition Week”; and 

S.J. Res. 250. Joint resolution designating 
the week of May 8, 1988, through May 14, 
1988, as “National Osteoporosis Prevention 
Week of 1988.“ 

On May 4, 1988: 

S. 1378. An act to provide for setting aside 
the first Thursday on May as the date on 
which the National Day of Prayer is cele- 
brated; 

S. 2273. An Act to provide for the transfer 
of certain funds to the Secretary of the In- 
terior for the benefit of certain members of 
the Crow tribe; and 

S.J. Res. 59. Joint resolution to designate 
the month of May 1988, as “National Foster 
Care Month.” 

On May 9, 1988: 

S. 393. An act for the relief of Emilie 
Santos; 

S. 999. An act to amend title 38, United 
States Code, and the Veterans’ Job Training 
Act to improve veterans’ employment, coun- 
seling, and job-training services and pro- 
grams, and for other purposes; 

S.J. Res. 212. Joint resolution to designate 
the period commencing May 8, 1988, and 
ending on May 14, 1988, as “National Tuber- 
ous Sclerosis Awareness Week”; and 
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S.J. Res. 240. Joint resolution to designate 
the period commencing on May 16, 1988, 
and ending on May 22, 1988, as “National 
Safe Kids Week.” 


EXECUTIVE AND OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 


The following communications were 
laid before the Senate, together with 
accompanying papers, reports, and 
documents, which were referred as in- 
dicated: 


EC-3165. A communication from the 
Acting Comptroller of the United States, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report enti- 
tled “Reports Issued in March 1988;" to the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-3166. A communication from the Gen- 
eral Counsel, Federal Emergency Manage- 
ment Agency, transmitting, a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to authorize appropria- 
tions for the Emergency Food and Shelter 
Program for fiscal year 1989 and such sums 
as may be necessary for fiscal year 1990; to 
the Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-3167. A communication from the As- 
sistant Secretary for Health, Department of 
Health and Human Services, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report of a new Privacy 
Act system of records; to the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs. 

EC-3168. A communication from Special 
Counsel, U.S. Merit Systems Protection 
Board, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report on the findings and conclusions of 
the Secretary of the Navy relative to allega- 
tions of mismanagement, abuse of authority 
and a danger to public health and safety at 
the Naval Weapons Center, China Lake, CA; 
to the Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-3169. A communication from the 
Chairman of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
Commission’s Annual Report concerning 
the Government in Sunshine Act; to the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-3170. A communication from the 
Chairperson, Navy Resale and Services Sup- 
port Office, Department of the Navy, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the Annual Pen- 
sion Report for Years Ended December 31, 
1986, and 1985; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-3171. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Health and Human Services, trans- 
mitting, the Department's position on the 
bill S. 1703; to the Select Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

EC-3172. A communication from the 
Chief Justice, Supreme Court of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
amendments to the Federal Rules of Civil 
Procedure adopted by the Supreme Court; 
to the Committee on Judiciary. 

EC-3173. A communication from the 
Chief Justice, Supreme Court of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
amendments to the Federal Rules of Evi- 
dence adopted by the Supreme Court; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

EC-3174. A communication from the 
Chief Justice, Supreme Court of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
amendments to the Federal Rules of Crimi- 
nal Procedure adopted by the Supreme 
Court; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

EC-3175. A communication from the Gen- 
eral Counsel, Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
Annual Report of the Office of Administra- 
tion, Executive Office of the President con- 
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cerning the Freedom of Information Act; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

EC-3176. A communication from the Di- 
rector, Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, the Director's annual report on applica- 
tions for court orders made to Federal and 
State courts to permit the interception of 
wire, oral, or electronic communications 
during the calendar year 1987; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

EC-3177. A communication from the Mar- 
shal of the Court, Supreme Court of the 
United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the cost of the protective 
function provided by the Supreme Court 
Police to Justices, official guest and employ- 
ees of the Supreme Court; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

EC-3178. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Education, transmitting, a draft of 
proposed legislation entitled “Education of 
the Handicapped Act Amendments of 1988;” 
to the Committee on the Labor and Human 
Resources, 

EC-3179. A communication from the 
Chairman of the U.S. National Commission 
on Libraries and Information Science, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the Commission's 
16th Annual Report; to the Committee on 
the Labor and Human Resources. 

EC-3180. A communication from the Ad- 
ministrator of the Veterans’ Administration, 
transmitting, a draft of proposed legislation 
entitled “To amend title 38, United States 
Code, to authorize multiyear contracts in 
certain cases;” to the Committee on the Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

EC-3181. A communication from the Di- 
rector of the Defense Security Assistance 
Agency, transmitting, pursuant to law, noti- 
fication of a proposed foreign military sale 
to Saudi Arabia; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

EC-3182. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of the Air Force, Department of De- 
fense, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report on Abbreviated Unit Cost on Space 
Defense and Operations [ASAT] Program 
and the Small ICBM Program: to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

EC-3183. A communication from the Di- 
rector, Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, the ninth report of the Director on ap- 
plications for delays of notice and customer 
challenges under provisions of the Right to 
Financial Privacy Act of 1978; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking, Housing, and Urban Af- 
fairs. 

EC-3184. A communication from the 
Chairman, Pennsylvania Avenue Develop- 
ment Corporation, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, the Corporation’s 1987 Annual 
Report; to the Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources. 

EC-3185. A communication from the As- 
sistant Secretary (Minerals Management), 
Department of the Interior, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report on leasing systems 
for the Chukchi Sea, required by the Outer 
Continental Shelf Lands Act; to the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Natural Resources. 

EC-3186. A communication from the 
Chairman, United States International 
Trade Commission, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, the 53d quarterly report on trade be- 
tween the United States and nonmarket 
economy countries; to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

EC-3187. A communication from the 
Acting Assistant Legal Advisor for Treaty 
Affairs, Department of State, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report on international 
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agreements other than treaties entered into 
by the United States; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

EC-3188. A communication from the 
Chairman of the Federal Mine Safety and 
Health Review Commission, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report on the Freedom of 
Information Act activities of the agency 
during 1987; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

EC-3189. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Health and Human Services, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the Annual Report 
on the Refugee Resettlement Program; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES RE- 
CEIVED DURING ADJOURN- 
MENT 


Under the authority of the order of 
the Senate of April 27, 1988, the fol- 
lowing reports of committees were 
submitted on May 4, 1988; during the 
adjournment of the Senate: 

By Mr. NUNN, from the Committee on 
Armed Services, without amendment: 

S. 2355. An original bill to authorize ap- 
propriations for fiscal year 1989 for military 
activities of the Department of Defense, for 
military construction, and for defense activi- 
ties of the Department of Energy, to pre- 
scribe personnel strengths for such fiscal 
year for the Armed Forces, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 100-326). 


Under the authority of the order of 
the Senate of April 28, 1988, the fol- 
lowing reports of committees were 
submitted on May 4, 1988: 

By Mr. HOLLINGS, from the Committee 
on Commerce, Science, and Transportation, 
with an amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute and an amendment to the title: 

S. 1988. A bill to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1920 (Rept. No. 100-327). 

By Mr. KENNEDY, from the Committee 
on Labor and Human Resources, with an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute: 

S. 1943. A bill to amend the Public Health 
Service Act to revise and extend the author- 
ity of the Administrator of the Alcohol, 
Drug Abuse, and Mental Health Administra- 
tion, including revising and extending the 
program of block grants for the provision of 
services with respect to mental health and 
alcohol and drug abuse (Rept. No. 100-328). 

By Mr. HOLLINGS, from the Committee 
on Commerce, Science, and Transportation, 
without amendment: 

H.R. 1430. A bill to authorize decorations, 
medals, and other recognition for service in 
the U.S. merchant marine, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 100-329). 

By Mr. LEAHY, from the Committee on 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry, with 
an amendment in the nature of a substitute: 

S. 1516. A bill to amend the Federal Insec- 
ticide, Fungicide and Rodenticide Act, and 
for other purposes. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. GLENN, from the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs, with amendments: 

S. 1856. A bill to amend chapter 25 of title 
44, United States Code, to provide an au- 
thorization for the National Historical Pub- 
lications and Records Commission pro- 
grams, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
100-330). 
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By Mr. HOLLINGS, from the Committee 
on Commerce, Science, and Transportation, 
with amendments and an amendment to the 
title: 

S. 1632. An original bill to authorize ap- 
propriations for the National Science Foun- 
dation for fiscal years 1988 through 1992 
(Rept. No. 100-331). 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first 
and second time by unanimous con- 
sent, and referred as indicated: 


By Mr. DECONCINI (for himself, Mr. 
COCHRAN, Mr. BENTSEN, Mr. DOMEN- 
101. Mr. McCain, Mr. BINGAMAN, Mr. 
GRAMM, Mr. PRYOR, and Mr. HEFLIN): 

S. 2356. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 to extend the prohibition 
against a requirement of cross compliance 
for crops of extra long staple cotton; to the 
Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and 
Forestry. 

By Mr. HEINZ: 

S. 2357. A bill to require that the Director 
of the Office of Management and Budget in- 
clude a reference to Easton, PA, in the offi- 
cial title of the metropolitan statistical area 
of which it is a part; to the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs. 

By Mr. MELCHER: 

S. 2358. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1986 to clarify that section 457 
does not apply to certain deferred compen- 
sation; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. WILSON (for himself and Mr. 
CRANSTON): 

S. 2359. A bill entitled the “California 
School Lands Act of 1988”; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. WALLOP (for himself, Mr. 
DeConcini, Mr. Gore, Mr. HATCH, 
Mr. D'Amato, Mr. DURENBERGER, Mr. 
Murkowski, Mr. Garn, and Mr. 
NICKLES): 

S.J. Res. 313. Joint resolution designating 
May 1988 as “Take Pride in America 
Month”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. DECONCINI (for him- 
self, Mr. COCHRAN, Mr. BENT- 

SEN, Mr. DoMENIcI, Mr. 

McCain, Mr. BINGAMAN, Mr. 

GRAMM, Mr. Pryor, and Mr. 

HEFLIN): 

S. 2356. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949 to extend the prohi- 
bition against a requirement of cross 
compliance for crops of extra long 
staple cotton; to the Committee on Ag- 
riculture, Nutrition, and Forestry. 

ELS COTTON CROSS COMPLIANCE 
Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, at 
a time when our Nation’s trade deficit 
continues to worsen, it is encouraging 
to hear of a product which has a posi- 
tive effect on the balance of trade at 
no cost to the taxpayer. I am speaking 
specifically of the export of extra long 
staple cotton. 

I am extremely proud that the 
cotton growers of the State of Arizona 
have made and are continuing to make 
a significant contribution to improving 
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the balance of trade. However, unless 
we provide legislative assistance, the 
positive accomplishments will stop 
after the 1988 crop. 

In 1986 we enacted legislation pro- 
hibiting imposition of cross compli- 
ance for the 1987 and 1988 crops of 
extra long staple cotton—frequently 
called ELS cotton. Without an exten- 
sion of this legislation, cross compli- 
ance could be imposed for 1989 and 
1990 or both years. If imposed, it 
would inhibit the recent expansion in 
production and consumption of ELS 
cotton grown in the United States. 

Exports of ELS cotton have in- 
creased sixfold since 1983 and contin- 
ued growth in both export and domes- 
tic markets is anticipated. In 1987 ELS 
exports reached a record 225,000 bales, 
which is 80 percent of total U.S. pro- 
duction. A primary factor in this suc- 
cessful effort has been the significant 
increase in the production and availa- 
bility of high quality ELS cotton 
grown in the United States, Neither 
increased production nor increased 
consumption would have been possible 
had ELS producers been subject to 
cross compliance. 

Imposition of cross compliance 
would mean that planted acreage 
would be substantially reduced and 
would not likely result in sufficient 
production to meet the expected 
demand. A direct result of imposing 
cross compliance on ELS cotton would 
be lower exports. This is an intolerable 
outcome for Federal policy and totally 
inconsistent with the objective of the 
Food Security Act of 1985. 

Therefore I am introducing legisla- 
tion along with my colleagues, Sena- 
tors COCHRAN, BENTSEN, DOMENICI, 
McCAIN, BINGAMAN, GRAMM, PRYOR, 
and HEFLIN, to prohibit imposition of 
cross compliance on ELS cotton crops 
for 1989 and 1990. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of the bill be printed in the 
REcorD, at this point. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

S. 2356 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 103(h)(16)(C) of the Agricultural Act of 
1949 (7 U.S.C. 1444(h)(116)(C)) is amended 
by striking out “and 1988" and inserting in 
lieu thereof “through 1990".e 


By Mr. HEINZ: 

S. 2357. A bill to require that the Di- 
rector of the Office of Management 
and Budget include a reference to 
Easton, PA, in the official title of the 
metropolitan statistical area of which 
it is a part; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

CHANGE IN NAME OF A STATISTICAL AREA 
Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, I rise 
today to introduce legislation to cor- 
rect a situation which many people in 
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my State regard as a wrong. Easton, 
PA, is a vital city in my State, yet the 
Office of Management and Budget has 
recently eliminated Easton from the 
official title of the metropolitan statis- 
tical area. Easton is one of three major 
communities in the Lehigh Valley, 
which also includes Allentown and 
Bethlehem. They are hard working 
citizens, and justly proud of their com- 
munity. So, neither they nor I can un- 
derstand why they were striken from 
the MSA. 

This move may not mean very much 
over at OMB, but it means a great deal 
to the residents. Perhaps they believe 
they have a more accurate classifica- 
tion of the valley. My view of this—a 
view that many in eastern Pennsylva- 
nia hold as well—is that OMB has 
fine-tuned their classification to the 
point that it no longer represents that 
geographical area. 

Allentown, Bethlehem, and Easton 
are contiguous. All three are minutes 
away from each other by car. The 
international airport that serves the 
area uses all three cities in its designa- 
tion. It seems almost absurd, there- 
fore, that Easton will not be included 
in the title of the metropolitan statis- 
tical area, and thus will not be identi- 
fied for census-taking purposes. 

The legislation I am introducing is 
identical to H.R. 4183, introduced on 
the House side by Congressman DON 
Ritter. It requires OMB to include a 
reference to Easton in the official title 
of the metropolitan statistical area. 
The bill does not seek this designation 
for possible gains—Easton does not 
benefit monetarily from this. It does, 
however, make the people of Easton, 
quite literally, count. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


S. 2357 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Director of the Office of Management and 
Budget shall take appropriate action to pro- 
vide that the official title of the metropoli- 
tan statistical area which includes Allen- 
town, Bethlehem, and Easton, Pennsylva- 
nia, shall be the Allentown-Bethlehem- 
Easton Metropolitan Statistical Area“. 


By Mr. MELCHER: 

S. 2358. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 to clarify that 
section 457 does not apply to certain 
deferred compensation; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

TAX TREATMENT OF CERTAIN DEFERRED 
COMPENSATION 
è Mr. MELCHER. Mr. President, 
today I am introducing a bill to clarify 
that section 457 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code does not apply to certain de- 
ferred compensation. 
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This provision was approved by the 
Senate Finance Committee last year. 
But it was never sent to the Senate be- 
cause the President and congressional 
leaders agreed in the budget summit 
that Congress should consider only 
revenue-raising measures in the 
budget reconciliation package. All 
other taxation bills were to be de- 
ferred until this year. 

The Joint Tax Committee has esti- 
mated that this bill is revenue neutral 
so there’s no reason to delay passing 
this provision. In fact, there’s no more 
time to delay as the Internal Revenue 
Service has issued Revenue Notice 87- 
13. I knew nothing about this Revenue 
notice until a few weeks ago when I 
started being deluged by letters such 
as this one from Sharon Powell, of 
Lewistown, MT. Mrs. Powell writes: 

I am very concerned about the IRS action 
which will tax state and local government 
employees’ deferred benefits when they are 
earned, instead of when the benefits are ac- 
tually used. This would be effective at the 
close of the year. I, as well as most employ- 
ees in Montana, take our vacation time in 
the summer and save it up through the fall 
and winter, so for the past three years, I 
have had a total of 132 hours in 1985 for va- 
cation and sick leave, 150 hours in 1986 and 
113 hours in 1987. After my wages as an em- 
ployee of Fergus County are taxes and 
things are deducted, I take home approxi- 
mately $650. So if they taxed me for an- 
other % of a month, I would have about 
$300 to live on in the month of January 
each year, which would definitely not meet 
my living expenses. Most of us do not utilize 
the sick leave unless we are sick, so it can 
pile up to quite a large amount by the end 
of the year. Some people never use their 
sick leave and, when they retire, they re- 
ceive reimbursement for % of the accrual. 
This would be very unfair to be taxed for 
the total amount as it was earned, and then 
receive only % at their retirement. 

My answer to Mrs. Powell is: It not 
only would be unfair; it would be un- 
conscionable. It’s just plain wrong for 
the IRS to think it can interfere with 
State and local governments’ author- 
ity to set benefit levels for their em- 
ployees. In fact, most States and local- 
ities are prohibited from diminishing 
benefits after they have been prom- 
ised to employees. So why should the 
IRS be able to diminish these bene- 
fits? 

The IRS is simply misinterpreting 
congressional intent. We never intend- 
ed section 457 to apply to sick and va- 
cation leave, severance pay, disability 
and death benefits, and compensatory 
time. Section 457 was enacted to 
govern deferred compensation which 
provided retirement benefits or tax- 
free growth of savings outside other 
code sections. It was not enacted to 
cover basic employee benefits. My bill 
makes it clear that these basic employ- 
ee benefits are exempt. 

Mr. President, I would like to ask 
unanimous consent at this point to 
insert in the Recorp the language 
from the Senate Finance Committee’s 
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report when it approved this provi- 
sions last year, and the text of the bill. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


S. 2358 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America, 

SECTION 1, SHORT TITLE; AMENDMENT OF 1986 
CODE. 

This Act may be cited as the “Section 457 
Clarification Act of 1988”. 

SEC, 2. SECTION 457 DOES NOT APPLY TO CERTAIN 
DEFERRED COMPENSATION, 

(a) EXEMPTION FOR CERTAIN DEFERRED 
COMPENSATION.—Section 457(e) is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new paragraph: 

“(11) EXEMPTIONS FOR CERTAIN DEFERRED 
COMPENSATION.—Under rules prescribed by 
the Secretary, this section shall not apply to 
deferred compensation under bona fide va- 
cation pay, sick pay, compensatory time, 
severance pay, disability pay, and death 
benefit plans, or other similar benefits. In 
the case of benefits provided by a govern- 
mental unity, such benefits provided pursu- 
ant to state or local law, rule, regulation or 
procedure, or under a collective bargaining 
agreement, are compensation under bona 
fide plans.” 

(b) Errective Date.—The amendment 
made by paragraph (a) shall apply to tax- 
anle years beginning after December 31, 
1978. 


6. ELIGIBLE DEFERRED COMPENSATION PLANS 
(Sec. 6801(f) OF THE BILL AND SEC. 457 or 
THE CODE) 


PRESENT LAW 


Under present law, unfunded deferred 
compensation that is provided by a State or 
local government or by a nongovernmental 
tax-exempt organization is subject to cer- 
tain special rules (sec. 457). Under these spe- 
cial rules, the treatment of unfunded de- 
ferred compensation depends on whether 
the deferred compensation is provided 
under an eligible deferred compensation 
plan. To qualify as an eligible deferred com- 
pensation plan, a plan is required to satisfy 
certan requirements with respect to, for ex- 
ample, the maximum amount of deferrals 
that may be made by any participant in any 
year, 

Unfunded deferred compensation provid- 
ed under an eligible deferred compensation 
plan is includible in the income of the indi- 
vidual performing services (or his or her 
beneficiary) in the year in which it is paid 
or made availabale, On the other hand, with 
respect to any State or local government or 
nongovernmental tax-exempt organization, 
any unfunded deferred compensation not 
provided under an eligible deferred compen- 
sation plan is includible in income when and 
to the extent that is not subject to a sub- 
stantial risk of forfeiture. 

REASONS FOR CHANGE 

The committee believes that the restric- 
tions under section 457 on unfunded de- 
derred compensation should not apply to 
bona fide vacation pay, sick pay, compensa- 
tory time, severance pay, disability pay, and 
death benefit plans. Although in certain cir- 
cumstances such plans may provide de- 
ferred compensation, the amount of de- 
ferred compensation is typically small. 
Moreover, the plans usually are broad- 
based, covering low- and middle-income em- 
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ployees as well as highly compensated em- 
ployees. 
EXPLANATION OF PROVISION 

The bill exempts from section 457 bona 
fide vacation pay, sick pay, compensatory 
time, severance pay, disability pay, and 
death benefit plans. The committee intends 
that the Secretary prescribe rules to pre- 
vent use of this exemption to provide sub- 
stantial unfunded deferred compensation. 
Thus, for example, the Secretary might pro- 
vide that the aggregate deferrals with re- 
spect to an individual under all such plans 
in any year may not exceed the lesser of (1) 
2 months of current compensation, or (2) 12 
months of current compensation when com- 
bined with all amounts that were previously 
deferred under all such plans, but have not 
yet been paid. 

Under the bill, amounts that are exempt 
from section 457 are disregarded in deter- 
mining whether a plan is an eligible de- 
ferred compensation plan. Such amounts 
are also not subject to the rule, applicable 
to State and local governments and nongov- 
ernmental tax-exempt organizations, that 
includes in income unfunded deferred com- 
pensation when it is not subject to a sub- 
stantial risk of forfeiture, if such unfunded 
deferred compensation is not provided 
under an eligible deferred compensation 
plan. Instead, unfunded deferred compensa- 
tion that is exempt from section 457 is treat- 
ed for tax purposes under the general prin- 
ciples of constructive receipt and economic 
benefit. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

This provision is effective for taxable 

years beginning after December 31, 1978.6 


By Mr. WALLOP (for himself, 
Mr. DeConcrni, Mr. Gore, Mr. 
Hatcu, Mr. D’Amato, Mr. 
DURENBERGER, Mr. MURKOWSKI, 
Mr. Garn, and Mr. NICKLEs): 

S.J. Res. 313. Joint resolution desig- 
nating May 1988 as “Take Pride in 
America Month”; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

TAKE PRIDE IN AMERICA MONTH 

Mr. WALLOP. Mr. President, today 
I am introducing, along with my col- 
league from Arizona, Mr. DECONCINI, 
and others, a joint resolution of Con- 
gress to designate the month of May 
as “Take Pride in America Month” to 
provide increased visibility and incen- 
tive for citizens to get involved in this 
initiative. “Take Pride in America” is a 
nationwide campaign to promote 
greater awareness of the value of our 
public lands and to curb abuses such 
as litter, vandalism, and wildlife 
poaching. 

Though the majority of citizens in 
this country cherish America’s lands 
and deal with them responsibly, others 
misuse them. Their carelessness is in 
part due to the belief that these lands 
belong to everyone and therefore no 
one has responsibility to take care of 
them. To discourage the thoughtless 
behavior of the few who spoil the en- 
joyment of many, “Take Pride in 
America” focuses public awareness 
and citizen involvement on the issue to 
reduce this destructive behavior. 

I am particularly pleased to intro- 
duce this joint resolution as I current- 
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ly have the honor of serving on the 
blue ribbon panel of judges for the 
1987 Take Pride in America National 
Awards Program. I hope to see the 
pride in America exhibited by the 1987 
finalists carried over to other business- 
es, individuals, groups, unions, educa- 
tional institutions, and local and State 
governments in promoting good stew- 
ardship practices. 

I encourage my colleagues’ support 
of this joint resolution and further en- 
courage them to promote “Take 
Pride” stewardship activities in their 
home States. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 


S. 39 
At the request of Mr. MOYNIHAN, the 
name of the Senator from California 
(Mr. W1ILson] was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 39, a bill to amend the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1986 to make the 
exclusion from gross income of 
amounts paid for employee education- 
al assistance permanent. 
S. 430 
At the request of Mr. METZENBAUM, 
the name of the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. ROCKEFELLER] was added 
as a cosponsor of S. 430, a bill to 
amend the Sherman Act regarding 
retail competition. 
S. 797 
At the request of Mr. METZENBAUM, 
the name of the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. GRAHAM] was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 797, a bill to require the At- 
torney General to collect data and 
report annually about hate crimes. 
S. 840 
At the request of Mr. LAUTENBERG, 
his name was added as a cosponsor of 
S. 840, a bill to recognize the organiza- 
tion known as the 82d Airborne Divi- 
sion Association, Inc. 
S. 1124 
At the request of Mr. Sor, the 
name of the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. BURDICK] was added as a 
cosponsor of S. 1124, a bill to amend 
title 18, United States Code, to require 
that telephone monitoring by employ- 
ers be accompanied by a regular audi- 
ble warning tone. 
S. 1239 
At the request of Mr. ARMSTONG, the 
name of the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Exon] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 1239, a bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 with respect to 
the treatment of certain short-term 
loans. 
S. 1544 
At the request of Mr. METZENBAUM, 
the name of the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. DeConcrn1] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 1544, a bill to amend the 
National Trails System Act to provide 
for cooperation with State and local 
governments for the improved man- 
agement of certain Federal lands, and 
for other purposes. 
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S. 1727 
At the request of Mr. HARKIN, the 
name of the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. McCarn] was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 1727, a bill to amend the 
Public Health Service Act to establish 
within the National Institutes of 
Health a National Institute on Deaf- 
ness and Other Communications Dis- 
orders. 
S. 1776 
At the request of Mr. ARMSTRONG, 
the names of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. McConneE LL] and the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia [Mr. RocKEFEL- 
LER] were added as cosponsors of S. 
1776, a bill to modernize United States 
circulating coin designs, of which one 
reverse will have a theme of the bicen- 
tennial of the Constitution. 
S. 1797 
At the request of Mr. THurmMonp, the 
name of the Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. ARMSTRONG] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 1797, a bill to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1986 to pro- 
vide that service performed for an ele- 
mentary or secondary school operated 
primarily for religious purposes is 
exempt from the Federal unemploy- 
ment tax. 
S. 1808 
At the request of Mr. Bumpers, the 
name of the Senator from Wyoming 
{Mr. Stimpson] was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 1808, a bill to require the Sec- 
retary of Health and Human Services 
to determine the appropriate regula- 
tory classification of the transitional 
devices of the Medical Device Amend- 
ments, and for other purposes. 
S. 2032 
At the request of Mr. Breaux, the 
names of the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. DASCHLE] and the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island [Mr. CHAFEE] 
were added as cosponsors of S. 2032, a 
bill to authorize expenditures for boat- 
ing safety programs, and for other 
purposes. 
S, 2042 
At the request of Mr. DURENBERGER, 
the name of the Senator from Oklaho- 
ma [Mr. Boren] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 2042, a bill to authorize 
the Vietnam Women’s Memorial 
Project, Inc., to construct a statue at 
the Vietnam Veterans Memorial in 
honor and recognition of the women 
of the United States who served in the 
Vietnam conflict. 
S. 2083 
At the request of Mr. Hertnz, the 
name of the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. MELCHER] was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 2083, a bill to ensure that cer- 
tain Railroad Retirement benefits paid 
out of the Dual Benefits Payments Ac- 
count are not reduced, and for other 
purposes. 
S. 2098 
At the request of Mr. HollixNds, the 
name of the Senator from South Caro- 
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lina [Mr. THuRMOND] was added as a 
cosponsor of S. 2098, a bill to amend 
the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 to 
prohibit discrimination against blind 
individuals in air travel. 
S. 2115 
At the request of Mr. DANFORTH, the 
name of the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. CHAFEE] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 2115, a bill to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1986 to 
eliminate tax credits from the passive 
activity rules, to modify the business 
credit limitation provisions, and for 
other purposes. 
S. 2123 
At the request of Mr. KENNEDY, the 
name of the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. ROCKEFELLER] was added as 
a cosponsor of S. 2123, a bill to provide 
hunger relief, and for other purposes. 
S. 2129 
At the request of Mr. Baucus, the 
name of the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. BINGAMAN] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 2129, a bill to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1986 to 
repeal the application of the uniform 
capitalization rules with respect to 
animals produced in a farming busi- 
ness. 
S. 2156 
At the request of Mr. LUGAR, the 
names of the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. THURMOND] and the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. COHEN] were 
added as cosponsors of S. 2156, a bill 
to amend the National School Lunch 
Act of require eligibility for free 
lunches to be based on the nonfarm 
income poverty guidelines prescribed 
by the Office of Management and 
Budget. 
S. 2167 
At the request of Mr. METZENBAUM, 
the name of the Senator from Michi- 
gan (Mr. RIEGLE] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 2167, a bill to amend the 
Energy Policy and Conservation Act to 
provide for Federal energy conserva- 
tion standards for fluorescent lamp 
ballasts. 
S. 2195 
At the request of Mr. HARKIN, the 
names of the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. STENNIS] and the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore] were added as 
cosponsors of S. 2195, a bill to author- 
ize the rail service assistance program 
under the Department of Transporta- 
tion Act through fiscal year 1991. 
S. 2200 
At the request of Mr. Simon, the 
name of the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. 
MATSUNAGA] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 2200, a bill to amend Public Law 
90-498 to provide for the designation 
of National Hispanic Heritage Month. 
S. 2234 
At the request of Mr. DURENBERGER, 
the name of the Senator from Alaska 
[Mr. STEVENS] was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 2234, a bill to provide special 
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rules for health insurance costs of self- 
employed individuals. 
S. 2255 
At the request of Mr. DURENBERGER, 
the name of the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. STEVENS] was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 2255, a bill to establish a pro- 
gram of demonstration projects, 
funded from the Federal Hospital In- 
surance Trust Fund under part A of 
title XVIII of the Social Security Act, 
to provide long-term care to elderly 
medicare beneficiaries residing in 
rural areas. 
S. 2258 
At the request of Mr. Karnes, the 
names of the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. RotH] and the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. HEFLIN] were added as co- 
sponsors of S. 2258, a bill to amend the 
Commercial Motor Vehicle Safety Act 
of 1986 to provide that the require- 
ments for the operation of commercial 
motor vehicles will not apply to the 
operation of certain agricultural and 
firefighting vehicles. 
S. 2278 
At the request of Mr. Rorn, the 
name of the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. SHELBY] was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 2278, a bill to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1986 to allow 
the penalty-free early withdrawal of 
IRA funds for postsecondary educa- 
tional expenses. 
S. 2296 
At the request of Mr. LAUTENBERG, 
his name was added as a cosponsor of 
S. 2296, a bill to amend the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Justice, and State, 
the Judiciary, and Related Agencies 
Appropriation Act, 1986, to extend life 
of the Commission on the Ukraine 
Famine. 
S. 2348 
At the request of Mr. Pryor, the 
names of the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Levin] and the Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. DeConcINI] were added as 
cosponsors of S. 2348, a bill to amend 
title 31, United States Code, to permit 
the Comptroller General of the United 
States to review and decide protests of 
Federal Government employees relat- 
ing to converting to contractor per- 
formance certain functions performed 
by such employees. 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 248 
At the request of Mr. QUAYLE, the 
names of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
McC.ure], the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. Pryor], the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. LAUTENBERG], the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. HEINZ], and 
the Senator from New York [Mr. 
D’Amato] were added as cosponsors of 
Senate Joint Resolution 248, a joint 
resolution to designate the week of 
October 2, 1988, through October 8, 
1988, “Mental Illness Awareness 
Week.” 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 272 
At the request of Mr. DURENBERGER, 
the names of the Senator from Geor- 
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gia [Mr. Nunn] and the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dopp] were added as 
cosponsors of Senate Joint Resolution 
272, a bill to designate November 1988 
as “National Diabetes Month.” 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 278 
At the request of Mr. GLENN, the 
name of the Senator from Ohio (Mr. 
METZENBAUM] was added as a cospon- 
sor of Senate Joint Resolution 278, a 
joint resolution designating November 
20-26, 1988 as “National Family Care- 
givers Week.” 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 288 
At the request of Mr. Boren, the 
name of the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. LEAHY] was added as a cosponsor 
of Senate Joint Resolution 288, a joint 
resolution to designate the week of 
June 5, 1988, through June 11, 1988, as 
“National Intelligence Community 
Week.” 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 298 
At the request of Mr. D'AMATO, the 
names of the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. LAUTENBERG] and the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. WIRTH] were 
added as cosponsors of Senate Joint 
Resolution 298, a joint resolution des- 
ignating September 1988 as “National 
Library Card Sign-Up Month.” 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 312 
At the request of Mr. D'Amato, the 
names of the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. CHILES], the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. McCuure], and the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. SARBANES] were added 
as cosponsors of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 312, a joint resolution designating 
the week beginning September 18, 
1988 as “Emergency Medical Services 
Week.” 
SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 103 
At the request of Mr. DECONCINI, 
the name of the Senator from Oklaho- 
ma [Mr. NIcKLES] was added as a co- 
sponsor of Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 103, a concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress 
that the President should award the 
Presidential Medal of Freedom to 
Charles E. Thornton, Lee Shapiro, and 
Jim Lindelof, citizens of the United 
States who were killed in Afghanistan. 
SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 112 
At the request of Mr. Baucus, the 
names of the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. DeConcin1] and the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. PRESSLER] 
were added as cosponsors of Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 112, a concur- 
rent resolution expressing the intent 
of Congress regarding certain provi- 
— of Public Laws 100-202 and 100- 
3. 
SENATE RESOLUTION 394 
At the request of Mr. HEINE, the 
name of the Senator from Maryland 
[Ms. MIKULSKI] was added as a co- 
sponsor of Senate Resolution 394, a 
bill expressing the sense of the Senate 
that funding in fiscal year 1989 for the 
Federal-aid highway and mass transit 
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programs should be at the levels en- 
acted in the Surface Transportation 
and Uniform Relocation Assistance 
Act of 1987. 
SENATE RESOLUTION 408 

At the request of Mr. MITCHELL, the 
names of the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. STAFFORD], the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. PROXMIRE], and the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota [Mr. DASCHLE] 
were added as cosponsors of Senate 
Resolution 408, a resolution to con- 
demn the use of chemical weapons by 
by Iraq and urge the President to con- 
tinue applying diplomatic pressure to 
prevent their further use, and urge 
the Administration to step up efforts 
to achieve an international ban on 
chemical weapons, 


AMENDMENTS SUBMITTED 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE AU- 
THORIZATION ACT—FISCAL 
YEAR 1989 


DIXON (AND STEVENS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 2003 


Mr. DIXON (for himself and Mr. 
STEVENS) proposed an amendment to 
the bill (S. 2355) to authorize appro- 
priations for fiscal year 1989 for mili- 
tary activities of the Department of 
Defense, for military construction, and 
for defense activities of the Depart- 
ment of Energy, to prescribe personnel 
strengths for such fiscal year for the 
Armed Forces, and for other purposes; 
as follows: 

On page 158, strike lines 8 through 25, and 
on page 159, strike lines 1 through 8 and re- 
number the remaining sections accordingly. 


PRESSLER AMENDMENT NO. 2004 


Mr. PRESSLER proposed an amend- 
ment to the bill (S. 2355) supra; as fol- 
lows: 

At the end of part B of title VI of division 
A of the bill add the following: 

SEC, 6 . COMMISSARY STORES PRIVILEGES. 

(a) In GeneraL.—Chapter 53 of title 10, 
United States Code, is amended by adding 
at the end the following new section: 

“§ 1055. Commissary store privileges for custodial 
parents 

“The unremarried former spouse of a 
member or retired member of the armed 
forces may use commissary stores for the 
benefit of a dependent child (as described in 
section 1072(2)(D) of this title) of such 
member during any period when all of the 
following conditions apply: 

“(1) Such former spouse has legal custody 
of such a child; 

“(2) Such a member or retired member is 
authorized to use commissary stores; 

“(3) Such dependent child is unable to use 
commissary stores because of administrative 
restrictions on the use of commissary stores 
by dependent children.“. 

(b) TECHNICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
sections at the beginning of such chapter is 
included by adding at the end the following 
new item: 
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“1055. Commissary store privileges for cus- 
todial parents.“ 


DIXON AMENDMENT NO. 2005 


Mr. DIXON proposed an amend- 
ment, which was subsequently modi- 
fied, to the bill (S. 2355) supra; as fol- 
lows: 


On page 162, between lines 20 and 21, 
insert the following: 

(2) In addition to any other members ap- 
pointed to the Commission by the Secretary 
of Defense, the chairmen and ranking mi- 
nority member of the following subcommit- 
tees of the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives shall be members of the Commis- 
sion and shall serve as members of the Com- 
mission ex officio: 

(A) The Chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Readiness, Sustainability, and Support 
of the Committee on Armed Services of the 
Senate and ranking minority member. 

(B) The Chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Military Installations and Facilities of 
the Committee on Armed Services of the 
House of Representatives and ranking mi- 
nority member. 

(C) The Chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Military Construction of the Committee 
on Appropriations of the Senate and rank- 
ing minority member. 

(D) The Chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Military Construction of the Committee 
on Appropriations of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and ranking minority member. 


INOUYE AMENDMENT NO. 2006 


Mr. DIXON (for Mr. InovyYE) pro- 
posed an amendment to the bill (S. 
2355) supra; as follows: 

At the appropriate place insert the follow- 
ing: “The Department shall, from within 
the funds authorized, establish a video tele- 
conferencing center for the Tripler Army 
Medical Center.” 


BREAUX AMENDMENT NO. 2007 


(Ordered to lie on the table.) 

Mr. BREAUX submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him 
to the bill (S. 2355) supra; as follows: 

On page 7, strike line 20 and all that fol- 
lows thereafter through page 9, line 11, and 
redesignate subsequent provisions accord- 
ingly. 


NOTICES OF HEARINGS 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 
AND STABILIZATION OF PRICES AND SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON NUTRITION AND INVESTIGATIONS 
Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I wish to 

announce that the Subcommittee on 

Agricultural Production and Stabiliza- 

tion of Prices and Subcommittee on 

Nutrition and Investigations Commit- 

tee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and For- 

estry will hold a hearing on commodi- 
ty availability for food distribution 
programs. The hearing will be held on 

May 10, 1988, at 10 a.m. in room 332 

Russell Senate Office Building. 
Senator MELCHER and Senator 

HARKIN will preside. For further infor- 

mation please contact David Voight of 

Senator MELcHER’s office at 224-2644 
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or Bob Andros of Senator HaRKIN's 

office at 224-3254. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON NUTRITION AND INVESTIGA- 
TIONS AND SUBCOMMITTEE ON CONSERVATION 
AND FORESTRY 
Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I wish to 

announce that the Subcommittee on 

Nutrition and Investigations and Sub- 

committee on Conservation and For- 

estry of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition, and Forestry will hold 

a hearing on public safety issues sur- 

rounding marijuana production in na- 

tional forests. The hearing will be held 

on May 12, 1988 at 9 a.m. in room 332, 

Russell Senate Office Building. 
Senator HARKIN and Senator 

FOWLER will preside. For further infor- 

mation please contact Bob Andros of 

Senator HARKIN’s office at 224-3254 or 

Bob Redding of Senator Fowl .er’s 

office at 224-3643. 

COMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I 
would like to announce for the public 
that two additional field hearings have 
been scheduled before the Subcommit- 
tee on Public Lands, National Parks 
and Forests to receive testimony on S. 
2148, the Oregon Omnibus Wild and 
Scenic Rivers Act of 1988. 

The first hearing will take place 
Monday, May 30, 1988, at the River- 
house, 3075 North Highway 97, in 
Bend, OR. 

The second hearing will take place 
Wednesday, June 1, 1988, at the 
Grants Pass City Hall, 101 Northwest 
A Street, in Grants Pass, OR. 

Both hearings will begin at 8 a.m. 
and conclude at approximately 12 
noon. 

Because of the large number of wit- 
nesses anticipated at both hearings, it 
will be necessary to place witnesses in 
panels and limit the oral testimony to 
3 to 5 minutes. Witnesses testifying at 
the hearings are requested to bring 10 
copies of their testimony with them on 
the day of the hearing. Please do not 
submit testimony in advance. Written 
statements may be submitted for the 
hearing record. It is necessary only to 
provide one copy of any material to be 
submitted for the record. 

Those wishing to testify at either 
hearing must sign up in advance no 
later than Wednesday, May 25. 

Should you need further informa- 
tion about the hearing, please contact 
Mike Salsgiver in the office of Senator 
MARK HATFIELD in Portland at (503) 
221-3386 or Tom Williams of the sub- 
committee staff in Washington, DC, at 
(202) 224-7145. 


AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTEES 
TO MEET 


COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENTAL AFFAIRS 
Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Governmental Affairs, be au- 
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thorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate on Monday, May 9, 1988, 
on the subject of United States-Cana- 
dian Free Trade Agreement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

SELECT COMMITTEE ON INTELLIGENCE 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Select 
Committee on Intelligence be author- 
ized to meet during the session of the 
Senate on Monday, May 9, 1988, to 
hold a hearing on intelligence matters. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


SKY HARBOR AIRPORT 


Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, 
Money magazine recently rated the 20 
busiest airports in the Nation using 
objective criteria such as flight per- 
formance and accessibility, as well as 
more subjective criteria such as “best 
to fly through,” “best to fly to,” and 
“best to get stuck at.” I am proud to 
inform my colleagues that Phoenix 
Sky Harbor International Airport was 
ranked second overall. 

Sky Harbor has grown tremendously 
since its beginnings in 1935. Spurred 
on by a healthy Valley economy, Sky 
Harbor served more passengers in the 
first half of the 1980’s than it did 
throughout the entire 1970’s. In 1986, 
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Since much of a passenger’s actual 
traveling time is spent on the ground, 
the quality of an airport is crucial. Sky 
Harbor International Airport was 
rated second only to Washington DC’s 
National Airport as most conveniently 
located. It is only 5 miles from down- 
town Phoenix, and is accessible by 
taxi, shuttle or bus at very reasonable 
rates. 

Sky Harbor was rated first in the 
category “best airport to get stuck at.” 
The airport offers special services and 
features 16 shops, many of which are 
characterized by a special Southwest- 
ern flavor. There are shops showcas- 
ing Indian crafts, handcrafted belts, 
boots, and pottery. The airport also 
has an office center, a health club, and 
seven airline lounges. 

Ironically, few traveller’s may have 
the opportunity to fully enjoy Sky 
Harbor’s many attractions and bene- 
fits. While it is ranked as the “best air- 
port to get stuck at,” Sky Harbor also 
has the best on-time record of all the 
ranked airports. Thus the chances 
that a traveler will spend unscheduled 
time waiting for a late plane at Sky 
Harbor are minimal. 

Mr. President, I ask that the article 
from Money magazine be printed in 
the Rcon at this point. 

The article follows: 

Money RATES THE 20 BIGGEST AIRPORTS— 
HEAD FOR NATIONAL, DALLAS/FORT WORTH 
AND PHOENIX, BUT Avorp NEw York's JFK 

(By Debra Wishik Englander) 
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ton, D.C. National Airport? That's right, 
the homely little terminal our congressmen 
use to jet to and from the heartland. When 
Money ranked the 20 busiest U.S. airports 
on criteria ranging from flight performance 
to ease of access, humble National bubbled 
to the top (see pages 130-131). The main 
reason: it’s so easy to get to (National is all 
of four miles from downtown, and if you 
don't like driving, there’s always the 
subway). 

Not surprisingly. National also headed our 
separate list of the best big airports to fly 
to” (see page 134)—owing to convenience. 
Dallas/Fort Worth International, current 
holder of the nation’s best on-time record, 
won honors as the easiest airport “to fly 
through.“ And Phoenix's Sky Harbor Inter- 
national was rated the “best to get stuck 
in,” thanks to the distinctive Southwest 
flavor of its restaurants and shops. 

As for the worst airports, Hartsfield At- 
lanta International, Newark International 
and John F. Kennedy International occu- 
pied the bottom three spots overall—mainly 
because of their lackluster performance on 
the “fly to,” “fly through” and “get stuck 
in” rankings. 

Why did we decide to rate airports? Be- 
cause they have as much, if not more, to do 
with the quality of air travel as the airlines 
they serve. More than half the time you 
spend flying somewhere is spent on the- 
ground, navigating to, from and around ter- 
minals. And the terminals can leave a lot to 
be desired. As travel-guide editor and fre- 
quent flier Robert Fisher puts it: “Most air- 
ports are like purgatory: they're meant to 
be gotten through as quickly as possible.” 


Sky Harbor served a record 13.2 mil- Okay, the envelope, please. And the 
lion passengers. winner is . . National Airport in Washing- 
HOW THE MAJOR AIRPORTS STACK UP 
Flight Information 
Airport information number / passengers per year — delayed 228 b nua Alternative Amenities 
A Depart planes major Hud for which airline(s) airports 
(percent) (percent) (minutes) ariges 3 
1—Washington 8 685-8000 /15 4 mien. 25 15 15 13 TA ices PIE 2 12 shops, 1 office center, 1 ATM, | medical clinic, 9 airline lounges. 
2—Phoenix mix Siy Harbor International —602~273~3300/ 25 19 15 12 America West. Southwest... O 16 shops 1 office center, 5 ATMs, 1 health club, 1 shower, 7 airne 
14.8 million, lounges. 
an International (Boston) —800-235-6426/23.3 28 20 20 II Deita... 3 45 shops, 5 ATMs, 1 child-care center, 1 medical clinic, 13 airline 
W Guaradia (New York City) —718-476-5072/24.2 24 16 15 12 None.. 2 s dne, 1 center, 8 ATMs, 1 child-care center, 1 medical 
nic, 
s- uneon International (Denver) ~800-247-2336/ 29 23 20 II Continental, United 0 1 center, 3 ATMs, 2 child-care centers, 1 medical 
8 international—305-871-7000/24 mon. .. 29 19 20 12 Eastern, Pan Am 2 60 shops, 1 ATM, 3 child-care centers, 2 showers, 6 airline lounges 
7—Dallas/Forth Worth International—214-574- 8888/41.9 21 18 20 12 American, Delta, Braniff. l ey 1 a pov 8 ATMs, 1 child-care center, 1 health 
million. Shower, 5 airline lounges, 
oe O'Hare International—312-686-2200/57.5 24 20 25 13 American, United, Piedmont 1 24 shops, 4 ATMs, 2 medical chnics, 12 airline lounges, 
„ Paul International—612-726-5555/ 31 16 15 12 Northwest 0 oo, tame — 3 ATMs, 1 child-care center, 1 medical 
179 
10—Los Angeles International—213~-646-5252/44.9 mil- 3⁴ 23 25 14 Pan Am, PSA, Delta 4 22 — 4 3 office centers, 6 ATMs, 1 shower, 1 medical clinic, 20 
ne International —215-492-3000/15.4 mil- 29 22 10 II Eastern, US Air.. 0 14 cond 3 ATMs, 1 medical clinic, 5 airport lounges. 
ungen Pittsburgh International —412~778-2525/ 27 21 15 I US Air... 1 3 Bag 1 33 3 ATMs, 1 child-care center, 1 medical 
17,5 million. 
13—San Francisco International —415-876~-2421/29.8 42 28 20 14 Pan Am PSA, United.. 1 25 ss s; ATMs, 1 2 center, 1 shower, 1 medical clinic, 8 
million. ine lounges, 
14—Seattle/Tacoma International —206-433-5217/14.4 37 19 15 r 0 14 om 2 office centers, 2 ATMs, 1 child-care center, 1 shower, 
million. 10 airline lounges, 
— Intercontinental—713~-230-3000/15.8 mil- 29 20 20 10 Continental 1 6 shops, 6 ATMs, 1 medical clinic, 9 airport lounges. 
16 Lanbert/St Louis International —314~-426-8000/ 25 20 20 8 TWA O 12 shops, 1 office center, 3 ATMs, 1 child-care center, 9 airline 
million. ö 
e ee Wayne County 313-942-3550 / 27 20 15 11 Northwest, Pan Am. O 17 shops, 4 ATMs, 5 airline lounges. 
19.7 million. 
18—Hartsfield Atlanta International—404-530-6600/47.6 23 17 20 10 Delta, Eastern, Southwest O 5 shops, 1 office center, 3 ATMs, 6 airline lounges. 
million. z 
19—Newark International—201-961-2000/23.5 millon ...... 28 21 15 9 Continental... 28 3 3 * centers, 1 health club, 1 shower, I medical 
20—John F. Kennedy int! (N.Y.C.)—718-656-4520/30.2 30 21 35 14 Pan Am, TWA 2 58 ne 10 7 ATMs, 1 health dub, 2 medical clinics, 22 airline 
million, lounges. 


Note —All figures are approximate and updated through early April. 
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HOW THE MAJOR AIRPORTS STACK UP 
Number Eating and sieeping Ground transportation 
accessible hotels and their cost Distance 1 5 . i 
Number of dest of Gale Genie 2 lane? os to city ("shutle” means van, limousine, etc. that 
city van, „ 
restaurants dure / col Budget Luxury (miles) 8 
1 8 $2.05/$1.65 coos Days Inn/$73—703~920-8600 . /$149—103-486-1234 .. 4 Taxi $8, shuttle $7, train $1. 
2 7 $2.85/$1.40 88. ~ Travelodge/$32—602-275-7651 ee Suite/$100—602- 225-0500.. 5 Taxi $7, shuttie $5, AR 
3 14 $2.50/90¢ $6 to $ Quality Inn/$83—-617-426-1400 ilton/$135—617-569-9300.............. 5 — 112 T ate M train 606 
4 8 $4.95/$1.25 $10 to 815. Kings Inn/$50—718-656-5133 . s Banaz 718-446-4800... 1 das $1. 
5 38 $3.50/$1 $7 10 823 ~. Ramada Inn/$56—303-388-6161 .. . 3 Concourse/$108— 303-399- 5 Tan $8 $5, dus $1. 
6 27 = mice $13. woes Miami Springs/$27—305-888-8421 „ Miami International/$83—305-871~4100.... 7 Taxi $13, bus $1. 
7 96 4 ~ La una / 5388172834613. 18 Taxi $22, shuttle $1 
8 10 Inn/$63—612-854-9000 Taxi $16, shutle $6.50, bus 75e. 
9 64 Winfield inn/$51—231-678-067 17 Taxi $17, shuttie 1 train $1. 
(10 25 Viscount/$85—213~645~4600.... 15 Taxi $26, shuttle $10, bus $6.50. 
(ll 21 Comtort Wos 269-0990... 12 Taxi $24, bus $8. 
12 26 El Rancho Inn/$59—415-588-2912 ... 12 Taxi $25, shuttle $8, 2 = 
13 16 Ramada Inn/$32—314~426-4700 ... 9 1% $15, shuttle $5, bus 
105 57 Scottish Inn/$20—404-762-8801 10 45 20 bus 75e, train ise 
15 10 Motel 6/$22—206-241-1648 „ Mar 13 — 20, shuttle $4.50, bus 90e 
16 24 woos Knights inn/$37—313-722- .. Holiday Inn/$88—313 20 Tani $22, shuttie $5, bus $1. 
7 20 tnn/$69—713-449-2311 woes Mattiott/$108—713-443-2310 18 Taxi $20, shuttle $7.50. 
(18 25 was — 1/869 —215 492-0400. Guest Quarters/$130—215-365-6600.. 7 Tani $15, shuttle $6, train $4. 
19 27 $4/$1.15 u Days ing 881 — 201-242-0900 . Marriott/S142— 201-623-0006 16 Taxi $28, shuttle $16, bus $5, train $3. 
20 53 $4.95/$1.25 ‘le =: 99508 718-659-6300 Holiday Inn/$130— 718-659-0200... 3 Tani $22, shuttle $11, bus $8, train $6.50 


Worse, many airports are like limbo: they 
seem designed to detain you indefinitely. 
There's the traffic jam at the departure 
ring, the mob at the baggage check, the 
long wait at the gate and, likely as not, an 
equally long delay on the runway—not to 
mention the interminable wait to claim your 
bag at the other end. 

Not all of this is the airports’ fault, of 
course. Ridership on scheduled flights at do- 
mestic airports has risen 60% in the decade 
since the airline industry was deregulated, 
reaching about 450 million passengers last 
year. Yet no major new airport has been 
built in this country since Dallas/Fort 
Worth International opened in 1974. The 
larger cities are so overdeveloped that it 
would be hard to find land for a new termi- 
nal, not to mention tolerant neighbors. The 
result? Secondary airports absorb the over- 
flow, to the detriment of airports and trav- 
elers alike. 

Under the circumstances, the existing big 
airports constitute a natural resource as 
precious, and limited, as band space on the 
FM dial. And, like radio, they are a part of 
all of our lives. The 20 busiest of them, for 
example, represent only 7% of all U.S, air- 
ports yet account for nearly two-thirds of 
all passenger traffic. 

In an effort to single out the best of this 
group for praise, and point a finger at some 
of the worst, we sent a team of 18 reporters 
and stringers to visit the 20 largest airports, 
interview officials and passengers, and 
gather data ranging from federal flight- 
delay figures to the number of automated 
teller machines and the price of a burger 
and a cola (which ranged from $2.80 in 
Pittsburgh to $6.45 in Los Angeles). 

We did not try to rate the airports on 
flight safety, crime or terrorism; the odds of 
becoming a victim are so low that we felt a 
ranking would not be meaningful. (Your 
chances of being killed in the crash of a 
scheduled flight last year were one in 1.6 
million per trip, for example.) Instead, we 
collected information appropriate to life's 
more prosaic emergencies: the airport infor- 
mation number, the phone number of an in- 
expensive hotel. 

When all the data were weighed, National 
led the overall list, followed by Phoenix, 
Logan International in Boston, La Guardia 
Airport in New York City and Stapleton 
International in Denver. Though National is 
not long on ambience (it ranked only 10th 


on our “best to get stuck in” list), it none- 
theless holds the nation’s third-best on-time 
record, despite handling 245,000 flights and 
15.4 million passengers a year. “As one of 
the Federal Aviation Administration's high- 
density airports, we are limited by law to 
just 37 flights per hour, comfortably within 
our capacity," explains James Wilding, gen- 
eral manager. 

The airport's chief virtue, however, is con- 
venience. “The great thing about National is 
its speed,” says Richard Cowan, a reporter 
for the Congressional Quarterly in Wash- 
ington. “You can get there from downtown 
in just 15 minutes by car or 20 minutes by 
subway.” The cab ride costs only $8, the 
Metro $1, although you have to carry your 
bag the last 150 yards if you can't wait eight 
minutes for the shuttle bus. And when the 
airport’s five-year renovation is finished, 
there will be double the number of parking 
spaces, new roads and cab stands, and a ter- 
minal at the subway stop. 

Newark International and John F. Kenne- 
dy International, both in the New York City 
area, ranked next to last and last respective- 
ly. Both airports are expensive to reach 
from downtown Manhattan (a 13-mile, 45- 
minute taxi ride to JFK costs at least $22, 
for example; the cheapest alternative, the 
$6.50 Train to the Plane, really means 
spending 45 minutes lugging your bags from 
a subway to a bus). Neither airport scored 
especially high on amenities. And JFK, due 
in part to the lengthy connection time if 
you have to change terminals (one circuit of 
the shuttle bus takes 45 minutes during 
rush hour), placed third from the bottom on 
the “best to fly through” list. Tom Middle- 
miss, JFK spokesman, says the congestion 
will ease as the airport pursues a long-term 
renovation that will include revamped ter- 
minals plus new access roads and moving 
walkways. 

Our “best to fly to” category was dominat- 
ed by airports located close to their respec- 
tive cities. Behind National came Denver's 
Stapleton, Phoenix's Sky Harbor and Bos- 
ton's Logan, all about five miles from down- 
town. Fifth was New York's La Guardia, 
which is about seven miles distant—albeit, 
as at Logan, the trip involves crossing a 
river and usually paying a toll. At Logan 
and La Guardia, however, you can make the 
trip fun by taking a water shuttle from 
downtown. Cost at Logan $5, and at La 
Guardia $20. 


In the “best to fly through” category, the 
nation’s highest on-time record helped 
propel Dallas/Fort Worth to the top spot. 
Only 21% of DFW's arriving flights and 17% 
of its departures have been delayed more 
than 15 minutes since the Department of 
Transportation began keeping track in Sep- 
tember. “We have six fully operational run- 
ways that work simultaneously,” explains 
Joe Dealey Jr., chief of public relations, 
“and we've been shut down by weather less 
than 24 hours total in the past 14 years.” 

By comparison, San Francisco, with only 
four runways, placed second from the 
bottom of the “fly through” list largely be- 
cause of the nation’s worst record of delays: 
28% of departures and 42% of all arrivals. 
Airport officials blame their dismal record 
partly on the airlines’ habit of scheduling 
many departures at the same hour. As 
Manny Weiss, program manager for system 
capacity for the FAA's Eastern Region, ex- 
plains: “Regardless of the technical efficien- 
cy of an airport, if four planes are supposed 
to leave at the same time each day, some of 
them will be delayed as much as 30 to 40 
minutes.” This is the case in spades at San 
Francisco, where 11 airlines schedule 28 
flights to take off at 8 a.m. every morning. 

Delays are compounded when an airport 
serves as a hub, or flight center, for an air- 
line, as San Francisco does for Pan Am, Pa- 
cific Southwest and United. In the hub-and- 
spoke system, which has become the norm 
since deregulation, each airline schedules 
most flights to originate in or terminate at a 
limited number of hub cities where passen- 
gers change planes. 

One solution to the airport squeeze: major 
renovations financed by the $6 billion Air- 
port and Aviation Trust Fund, a money 
cache supported in part by the 8% U.S. tax 
you pay on airline tickets. The Administra- 
tion authorized only $1.7 billion to be spent 
from the fund this year, half a billion dol- 
lars short of what Congress appropriated. 
Without needed overhauls, a federal task 
force predicted in March, the number of air- 
ports experiencing serious flight delays will 
more then double in the next eight years. 

On the bright side, our “best airports to 
get stuck at” list (page 134) can at least indi- 
cate which airports will be the nicest ones to 
be delayed in. Phoenix’s Sky Harbor, with 
its Indian handicrafts, leads the list. There 
are handmade belts ($15 to $80) and snake- 
skin boots ($45 to $150) at Porter’s Western 
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Wear and Hopi Indian dolls ($72 to $140) at 
Godber's Indian shop. The fajitas and torti- 
lla soup at the Fuente del Sol restaurant are 
recommended. And if you get bored, the 
city, the zoo, the Pueblo Grande Museum 
and two parks are all within a 30-minute 
drive. “Phoenix is definitely the nicest air- 
port to spend time in,“ says Peter Tanous, 
co-owner of the travel newsletter Frequent. 
“You can even get terrific cactus plants [$10 
to $45] at the gift shops packed for trans- 
port home.” 

Local specialties make San Francisco Air- 
port a close second. There are California 
wine and cheese and Ghirardelli chocolate 
at the California Shoppe, not to mention 
the ever-present sourdough bread. Boston’s 
Logan airport, with fresh lobsters and 
Steve’s ice cream, placed third, Seattle/ 
Tacoma (smoked salmon) fourth, and 
Denver (handmade silver jewelry) fifth. 

Several terminals are trying to improve 
the deservedly baleful reputation of airport 
food. Some have gone for quality dining: ex- 
amples include Stapleton’s Signature Room 
and Oyster Bar (average dinner entree: $16) 
with its magnificent view of the Rockies, 
Chicago's Seven Continents ($16.25) and the 
Captain’s Table in Pittsburgh ($15). We also 
welcome fast-food outlets such as McDon- 
ald’s at Minneapolis/St. Paul. While the 
food is standard, the tab is too—a virtue 
compared with the inflated prices airport 
caterers sometimes charge. 

Eleven airports picked up points for main- 
taining rent-an-office centers (LAX has 
three) where business travelers can find 
desk, telephone, computer, copying ma- 
chine, fax and so forth. Sometimes the 
office center doubles as a health club, as at 
the Air Vita fitness/office center in Phoe- 
nix. “I like to have layovers in Phoenix,” 
says Lauve Metcalfe of the Campbell Insti- 
tute for Health & Fitness in Camden, N.J., 
“because I can rent clothes, work out, take a 
sauna and also make my business calls in a 
quiet setting.” Others prefer to do it them- 
selves: Fred Lebow, president of the New 
York Road Runners Club and a founder of 
the New York Marathon, sometimes spends 
his layovers jogging the airport perimeter. 


THE BEST AND WORST AIRPORTS 


Fortunately for Lebow and his fellow trav- 
elers, seven of the airports also offer rooms 
where you can shower and nap by the hour 
(cost at LAX’s Skytel: $16 an hour). And for 
the ultimate in relaxation, next time you 
get stuck in Dallas, hop the shuttle van to 
the Hyatt Regency next door for tennis, rac- 
quetball, a dip in the pool or a round of golf 
on one of the hotel’s two 18-hole courses 
(costs range from $11 to $37, depending on 
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the time and day of the week; clubs rent for 
$22, shoes for $7.50). 

In addition to the usual diaper-changing 
areas, five airports—San Francisco, Logan, 
La Guardia, Pittsburgh and Seattle—feature 
play areas designed especially for the 
young. And if you are feeling sickly, you can 
get examined by a doctor during week-day 
business hours at 12 airports and have a 
tooth filled at two: Logan and JFK. 

While drawing up our “best to get stuck 
in” rating, we also factored in a necessarily 
subjective quality-of-life score based on our 
more than 100 hours of in-person reporting. 
Atlanta and Chicago suffered, for example, 
when our visitors found their restrooms 
dirty. (NBC sportscaster Marv Albert says 
he avoids O’Hare because “the men’s rooms 
are so disgusting.) James McIntyre, the 
terminal director at Atlanta, replies that 
“during our busiest times, with as many as 
6,200 people on one concourse, we can’t even 
get housekeeping into the bathroom to re- 
place toilet tissue. We now use a dispenser 
that holds three rolls.” Adds Cynthia-Val 
Jones at O'Hare: “We are starting a major 
maintenance blitz.” On the other hand, 
O'Hare boasts the best newstands. 

Crime statistics for the airports are hard 
to come by, in part because officials are 
even more sensitive about them than rest- 
rooms. But every airport has occasional 
problems with baggage, car thieves and 
pickpockets, so take the normal precautions 
that you would in any public place. 

Another note of warning: Norman Cramp- 
ton, author of the handy guide How to Get 
from the Airport to the City All Around the 
World (M. Evans, $4.95), advises that you 
ask the dispatcher how much the fare will 
be, then tell the driver what the dispatcher 
said. If the driver claims the fare is higher, 
resolve the dispute before the cab starts. Or 
avoid hassles altogether by waiting for a 
hotel-operated van. 

Finally, if your budget can tolerate it, a 
healthy gratuity ($1.50 to $2 per bag rather 
than the normal $1) often can help speed 
you on your way—especially with over- 
worked skycaps at the curbside check-in. 
The boost can be psychological as well as 
practical. Nancy Friedman, owner of Tele- 
phone Doctor, a St. Louis-based telephone 
consulting company, reports that a skycap 
there recently asked her. Do you go first 
class or just look that way?” “It made me 
feel terrific,” she says. “I didn't care if he 
said it to everybody, I still overtipped 
him.“ 


TRIBUTE TO FRANCES M. 
MORGAN 


Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I rise 
today to pay tribute to Mrs. Frances 
M. Morgan, who is retiring from the 
Naval Facilities Engineering Com- 
mand in Alexandria, VA, after almost 
40 years of selfless public service to 
the Department of the Navy and the 
Nation. 

Mrs. Morgan began her Federal civil 
service as a junior clerk-typist in 1941 
with the Bureau of Ships. Mrs. 
Morgan steadfastly and persistently 
applied her talents and efforts toward 
progressively more demanding chal- 
lenges and service to the U.S. Navy. 
After a short separation to raise her 
family, Mrs. Morgan has advanced to 
become the budget officer at the 
Naval Facilities Engineering Com- 
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mand with responsibility for policy 
and oversight of Navy and DOD pro- 
grams in excess of $4 billion annually. 

Among her contemporaries, Mrs. 
Morgan is considered the preeminent 
Navy budget officer today, not only in 
terms of seniority, but also profession- 
al reputation and exhibited accom- 
plishments. She has served in this crit- 
ical management position since 1975 
during a time of burgeoning worldwide 
facilities construction and fleet base 
operating support requirements. Her 
numerous professional accomplish- 
ments and contributions to the effec- 
tiveness of her command will be en- 
during for many years to come. 

As the senior woman professional in 
a command of over 25,000 personnel, 
Mrs. Morgan is a role model inspiring 
others to achieve similar accomplish- 
ments in their career. 

Mrs. Morgan is the recipient of two 
Department of the Navy Meritorious 
Civilian Awards as well as the Depart- 
ment’s Distinguished Civil Service 
Award. 

It is with a certain amount of regret 
that I wish a fond farewell to such an 
able and respected civil servant. Her 
personal vision, clearly focused objec- 
tives and goals, her resourcefulness 
and perseverance, and her passionate 
interest in the people she so ably 
served will long be remembered. I join 
her family, many friends and col- 
leagues in congratulating her on her 
well-earned retirement and wish her 
future “Fair Winds and Following 
Seas. e 


LAW REVIEW ARTICLE OF WIL- 
LARD PEDRICK AND RICHARD 
DAHL 


Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, I 
want to take this opportunity to bring 
to my colleagues’ attention an inter- 
esting article I recently read on the 
subject of the convention method for 
ratifying amendments to the U.S. Con- 
stitution. The article, entitled “Let the 
People Vote! Ratification of Constitu- 
tional Amendments by Convention,” 
was written by two distinguished law 
professors at the Arizona State Uni- 
versity College of Law and is to be 
published in the July 1988 edition of 
the University of Arizona Law Review. 
I found the article interesting in two 
regards. First, it contains an excellent 
historical summary of the history of 
the amendment ratification process. 
Article V of the Constitution gives 
Congress two methods for ratification 
of a constitutional amendment wheth- 
er proposed by Congress or by a con- 
stitutional convention. The first is 
ratification by the legislatures of 
three-fourths of the States. The 
second is by special ratifying conven- 
tions set up in each of the States. 
Second, the article presents a frame- 
work for when Congress should submit 
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proposed constitutional amendments 
to State legislatures for ratification 
and when it should submit them to 
State constitutional amendment rati- 
fying conventions. It notes that pro- 
posed amendments to the U.S. Consti- 
tution fall into one of two categories. 
On one hand are proposals that relate 
to the machinery of government, the 
relationship between the States and 
the Federal Government and methods 
of election and terms of office for offi- 
cials. The article suggests that State 
legislatures, because of their political 
and governmental expertise, are better 
qualified to evaluate these types of 
amendments. On the other hand, are 
proposed amendments that relate to 
the rights of individuals in relation to 
the Federal and State government and 
their fellow citizens. Professors Pe- 
drick and Dahl argue that these 
amendments should be submitted to 
the people through the State ratifica- 
tion convention mode. The article 
notes that because the people would 
elect the delegates to these State rati- 
fying conventions, the delegate elec- 
tion would be in effect a referendum 
on the proposed amendment. 

While I do not agree with all the ob- 
servations of Professors Pedrick’s and 
Dahl's thesis, it presents a proposal 
that I think my colleagues will find 
both interesting and thought provok- 
ing. 

Mr. President, I ask that Professor 
Pedrick’s and Professor Dahl's paper 
be inserted in the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

LET THE PEOPLE VOTE! RATIFICATION OF CON- 
STITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS BY CONVENTION 
(Willard H. Pedrick* and Richard C. Dahl**) 

Would it be revolutionary to let the 
people vote on whether to amend the U.S. 
Constitution? It would be only about as rev- 
olutionary as the practice in virtually all of 
the states, where the electorate is normally 
and regularly polled on state constitutional 
amendments. It would be only about as rev- 
olutionary as the 21st Amendment repealing 
the 18th—where the people voted by states 
to select pledged or instructed delegates to 
state ratification conventions. The constitu- 
tional machinery for a vote by the people on 
ratification of constitutional amendments is 
in place, has been in place from the begin- 
ning. Isn't it time to democratize the 
amendment process in the way authorized 
by the founding fathers? 

The amendatory process specified in Arti- 
cle V of the United States Constitution pro- 
vides alternative channels for both propos- 
als of constitutional amendments and ratifi- 
cation of such proposed amendments. With 
respect to proposal of amendments, one 
avenue is for two-thirds of each House of 
Congress to propose an amendment or, in 
the alternative, if two-thirds of the legisla- 
tures of the states request it, then Congress 
is to call a convention for proposing amend- 
ments. With respect to both avenues for 
proposals, the amendment only become a 
part of the Constitution upon ratification, 
which may be by the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the several states or by conven- 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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tions in three fourths thereof ‘‘as one or the 
other mode of ratification may be proposed 
by the Congress. 

Over the years there has been a consider- 
able amount of attention given to the ques- 
tion of whether a proposing constitutional 
convention convened on application of two- 
thirds of the several states could be restrict- 
ed to a particular proposed amendment.“ 
The other possibility is that such a constitu- 
tional convention, once convened, would 
have open season on the Constitution. That 
is an interesting subject. It is not the 
present subject of this paper. 

Article V of the Constitution by its terms 
gives Congress two methods for ratification 
of an amendment whether proposed by Con- 
gress or by a constitutional convention— 
ratification by the state legislature route or 
by special ratifying constitutional conven- 
tions to be set up in each of the states. The 
Supreme Court in United States v. Sprague ° 
(to be discussed herein) has settled the 
point that there is no legal restriction on 
the free choice Congress has as to the mode 
of ratification. 

Surely, there ought to be a sensible way to 
approach the subject of whether ratifica- 
tion of a particular amendment should be 
by the state legislatures or by state conven- 
tions called to pass on the question of ratifi- 
cation. There ought to be functional factors 
that would give guidance on the choice. 
This article is concerned with developing a 
rationale for congressional choice of the 
mode for constitutional amendment ratifica- 
tion. It is, accordingly, policy, what ought to 
be, that will be discussed. 

One of the strengths of the Constitution 
lies in its laconic, spare nature. There cer- 
tainly is no indication in Article V itself as 
to what considerations should guide Con- 
gress in its choice of the alternative modes 
for ratification. In such a situation, the con- 
ventional approach is to turn to history, the 
proceedings of the original Constitution 
Convention insofar as such are reported, 
contemporaneous comment and subsequent 
practice to see whether any guiding princi- 
ple or principles as to the choice of ratifica- 
tion mode can be extracted. 


1, THE LESSON IF ANY FROM THE MURKY HISTO- 
RY OF ARTICLE V AND SUBSEQUENT PRACTICE 


The provision for two modes of ratifica- 
tion did not appear until late in the discus- 
sion and debate in the Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1787. There was no such provi- 
sion in the Virginia Plan submitted by 
Edmund Randolph on May 29, 1787.“ Nor 
did it appear in the first report of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole.“ 

It wasn’t until September 10th, only a 
week before the convention finished its 
work, that there was any real debate on the 
amendment procedure. Madison offered a 
motion, seconded by Hamilton, that includ- 
ed the two modes of ratification. This 
motion was approved.“ The Committee of 
Style and Arrangement was then responsi- 
ble for the final wording of the constitution- 
al document. On September 15th the com- 
plete constitution was approved by the con- 
vention. There was at this time some fur- 
ther discussion on Article V. Several mo- 
tions were made that would have changed 
the mode of ratification or struck out Arti- 
cle V altogether. These were defeated al- 
though additions not affecting ratification 
of amendments were agreed upon.’ The re- 
ports of discussions and debates offer no 
basis for a firm conclusion as to the dele- 
gates’ intent with respect to the choice of 
one mode or other for ratification. 
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In the debates held in state conventions 
called to ratify the Constitution, the amend- 
ing procedure was mentioned only occasion- 
ally. Patrick Henry argued that Article V 
made amendments impossible because of 
the difficulty of getting three-fourths of the 
states to concur.“ Madison and Hamilton in 
their post-convention writings strongly sup- 
ported Article V just as it had been drafted 
by the Constitutional Convention.“ 

During the last two hundred years the dif- 
ficulties and delays encountered in amend- 
ing the Constitution have led to various at- 
tempts in Congress to amend the amending 
process. As early as 1869 a proposal was 
made calling for popular ratification by a 
majority of the voters in three-fourths of 
the States. Between 1917 and 1928 nine- 
teen resolutions were introduced in Con- 
gress for popular ratification of all proposed 
amendments. In 1923, for example, Con- 
gress debated the merits of substituting rati- 
fication by the people for ratification by the 
legislatures.'' Senator Ashurst of Arizona 
spoke in favor of ratification by the people: 
“If the consent of the voters in every State 
be required, and they are actually required, 
to alter and amend a State constitution, a 
fortiori the vote of citizens should be re- 
quired to amend the Federal Constitution. 
Every argument in favor of election of Sena- 
tors by a direct vote of the people is a 
stronger argument in favor of consulting 
the people on constitutional amend- 
ments.“ 

From the history and subsequent practice 
with respect to Article V a fair judgment 
would have to be that this material provides 
scanty guidance for Congress with respect 
to whether the legislative or the convention 
mode of ratification should be preferred in a 
particular case. The search for guiding prin- 
ciples must be pursued on other than histor- 
ical grounds. It is signficant, of course, that 
the founding fathers did think it important 
to provide two alternative modes of ratifica- 
tion and obviously must have intended that 
both modes would be used in appropriate 
cases. 


2. SIGNIFICANCE OF UNITED STATES V. SPRAGUE 
AS TO POLICY CONSIDERATIONS ON CHOICE OF 
RATIFICATION MODES 


More than fifty years ago a prosecution 
for violation of the National Prohibition Act 
was challenged on the ground that the 
Eighteenth Amendment, authorizing the 
Act, was unconstitutional because it had 
been ratified by the state legislatures.'* The 
defendant contended such a liberty depriv- 
ing amendment could only be ratified by 
conventions specially called for that pur- 
pose. After reviewing the evidence put for- 
ward from the Journal of the Constitutional 
Convention bearing on the question of origi- 
nal intent, the district judge thought it 
proper on a constitutional question to ap- 
proach the issue, not in terms of original 
intent, but rather to follow a functional ap- 
proach seeking an interpretation that would 
be workable in light of the social setting in 
which that interpretation would create.“ 
Later described by the Supreme Court as re- 
sorting to a political science“ or a ‘‘scientif- 
ic approach to the problem of government,” 
the district judge concluded that the Eight- 
eenth Amendment should have been sub- 
mitted to state conventions for ratification 
and that it was consequently of no force and 
effect and dismissed the indictment. 

On appeal to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, the government argued that 
the plain meaning of the language of Article 
V authorizing Congress to select either rati- 
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fication by three-fourths of the state legisla- 
tures or by three-fourths of the state con- 
ventions “as... may be proposed by the 
Congress . . was not to be enlarged upon 
by reference to history or anything else.!“ 
The court accepted this plain meaning argu- 
ment and pronounced that “the choice, 
therefore, of the mode of ratification, lies in 
the sole discretion of Congress.“ “ Later in 
the opinion, court observed tartly that the 
framers of the Constitution knew how to 
use language and had they wished to limit 
the congressional choice of the mode of rati- 
fication, they could have said so. 

“If the framers of the instrument had any 
thought that amendments differing in pur- 
pose should be ratified in different ways, 
nothing would have been simpler than to 
phrase Article V as to exclude implication or 
a speculation. The fact that an instrument 
drawn with such meticulous care and by 
men who so well understood how to make 
language fit their thought does not contain 
any such limiting phrase affecting the exer- 
cise of discretion by the Congress in choos- 
ing one or the other alternative motive rati- 
fication is persuasive evidence that no quali- 
fication was intended.“ “Unless and until 
that Article can be changed by amendment, 
Congress must function as the delegated 
agent of the people in the choice of the 
method of ratification.” !* 

The arguments put forward by the de- 
fendant in challenging the validity of the 
ratification of the Eighteenth Amendment 
were persuasive, but not persuasive enough. 
Those arguments were basically founded on 
rather scanty evidence of the intention of 
the founding fathers at the Constitutional 
Convention that ratification of amendments 
affecting individual rights and liberties 
should be submitted to the people rather 
than to the suspect state legislatures. The 
defendant also argued to the effect that the 
grant of authority to the national govern- 
ment over the rights and liberties of the in- 
dividuals was a grant from the people as 
demonstrated by the Preamble to the Con- 
stitution and the Tenth Amendment and 
that only a submission to the people, 
through the convention method, would 
enable a valid ratification of an amendment 
to the Constitution affecting the rights and 
liberties of the individual citizen.'? While 
the plain meaning argument won the day 
with the Supreme Court as a matter of law, 
the decision surely did no more than remit 
to the Congress all power and responsibility 
for choice of the mode for ratification of a 
proposed constitutional amendment—by 
state legislatures or by state conventions. It 
is accordingly appropriate and indeed in- 
cumbent upon Congress to consider in the 
light of history and functional factors 
whether one mode of ratification or the 
other is to be selected in the particular in- 
stance.?° 

It is submitted that the historical argu- 
ment based on the Journal of the Constitu- 
tional Convention and contemporary state- 
ments by founding fathers, political leaders 
and commenters makes a rather slight case 
for the proposition that provision for ratifi- 
cation by state conventions was really the 
intended normal mode. Further, as is well 
known, the Constitution itself was submit- 
ted to state conventions and submission to 
the state legislatures was expressly voted 
down by the Convention. On the other 
hand, it must be recognized that the prac- 
tice following the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion has been to submit amendments to the 
state legislatures in every instance save 
one—namely, the repeal of the Eighteenth 
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Amendment by the Twenty First.** Con- 
gress seems to have swallowed the connect- 
ed modes concept.“ If the proposal comes 
from a legislature, then ratification should 
be by legislatures! There is no logic in that 
proposition. 

There is a certain irony in the fact that to 
repeal the Eighteenth Amendment, which 
was challenged on the ground that it ought 
to have been submitted to state conventions, 
both political parties and the Congress 
agreed that repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment should indeed be submitted to 
state conventions and the repeal was 
achieved through the mode of ratification.** 
Thus, despite the decision in United States 
v. Sprague,** The judgment of Congress in 
the end was that this particular amend- 
ment, affecting as it did the rights and liber- 
ties of the citizen should in that case, at 
least, indeed be subjected to a vote by con- 
ventions. But it must be conceded that the 
historical argument is most appealing to 
historians and in any case the question is 
not a matter of law but of policy. As a ques- 
tion of policy, the issue perhaps is better 
faced in terms of which mode of ratification 
makes the most sense in contemporary soci- 
ety from the viewpoint of political consider- 
ations. 

3. DEVELOPING A RATIONALE FOR CONGRESSION- 

AL CHOICE OF THE MODE FOR RATIFICATION OF 

CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS 


a, One certain lesson from history is that 
a restriction on personal liberty like that of 
the 18th Amendment cannot work unless it 
has the overwhelming support of the citi- 
zenry. As demonstrated by the 18th Amend- 
ment, state legislatures can, as a result of 
powerful pressure groups and interests, be 
out of touch with their constituents. Fur- 
ther, as respects use of the state legislatures 
for ratification of an amendment—members 
of a state legislature may have been elected 
prior to the proposal of the particular con- 
stitutional convention when its ratification 
or rejection would not have been an issue in 
the election campaign. Even as to proposed 
amendments submitted to the states prior 
to a particular election of the state legisla- 
ture, the particular federal constitutional 
amendment proposed is unlikely to have 
been the only issue in the campaign. More- 
over, with respect to those amendments 
that have been given a 7 year period for 
ratification,*® there could be more than one 
intervening state election and the prospect 
that the federal constitutional amendment 
would figure very largely in the legislative 
elections in the state over several years is 
certainly speculative in the extreme. 

On the other hand, a state convention to 
ratify or reject a particular proposed 
amendment to the Constitution can be 
structured in a way so as to make it, in 
effect, a referendum by the people on that 
particular issue. The possibilities are well 
exemplified by the process followed in the 
ratification of the Twenty First Amendment 
repealing the Eighteenth Amendment. On 
this occasion Congress left to the states the 
procedures for estalbishing the state consti- 
tutional conventions and a considerable di- 
versity from state to state resulted. In some 
states delegates to the constitutional con- 
vention were elected at large and in other 
states from districts and in still others a 
combination of the two systems. For the 
most part in most of the states, delegates to 
the ratification convention ran on a pro or 
con platform. Thus, in net result the elec- 
tion of the membership of the state consti- 
tutional ratification convention was a plebi- 
scite or referendum with the issue deter- 
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mined by a vote of the people.?“ The dele- 
gates to the ratification conventions were 
instructed delegates. Though speeches were 
made at some ratifying conventions, those 
speeches suffered from lack of suspense.?* 
The result, after the election of pledged del- 
egates was a forgone conclusion! Indeed, in 
one state the criminal law was enlisted to 
insure that a delegate would be true to the 
mandate of his electorate! 2° 

While there has been some discussion 
from time to time as to why the framers of 
the Constitution did not provide for a popu- 
lar referendum on proposed amendments,*° 
that seems a diversion. As the experience in 
the ratification of the Twenty First Amend- 
ment demonstrates, the ratification conven- 
tions in the states can be and were used as a 
vehicle for what amounted to a state by 
state referendum on the constitutional 
amendment. If ascertaining the will of the 
people on the proposed amendment is the 
object, it surely can be seen that the state 
ratification convention method is plainly su- 
perior. 

b. There is also the point that members of 
the state legislatures are first of all a rather 
small segment of the population of the 
United States, numbering just 7392 in 
1984.*' State legislatures by reason of their 
relatively small numbers can be lobbied or 
influenced by special interest groups easier 
and at less expense than appeals addressed 
to the entire population. Legislators are 
often somewhat beholden to those who 
supply funds for their election campaigns. 
Accordingly, such legislators may be subject 
to influence from that source. With respect 
to a ratification convention of individuals 
elected solely because of their stand on a 
particular proposed constitutional amend- 
ment, if influence is to operate it must be 
influence over the people of the individual 
state, a rather more costly type of lobbying. 

c. There is another consideration quite 
relevant as it relates to a congressional deci- 
sion to choose the convention route rather 
than state legislature route. 

Why did Congress choose to use the con- 
vention method with respect to the volatile 
issue of the repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment? On that issue passions were 
high and there were highly organized spe- 
cial interest groups both pro and con. Had 
Congress chosen the state legislature 
method of ratification, then every legislator 
would have had to stand up and be counted 
for or against the repeal of prohibition. 
With many voters that would represent a 
single but sufficient ground on which to 
elect or reject that particular member of 
the legislature at the next election. Surely 
Congress had in mind that their fellow po- 
litical leaders in the state legislatures would 
appreciate being relieved of that embarrass- 
ing necessity for taking a stand one way or 
the other on the repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment. 

The convention method not only provided 
a splendid mechanism for the ascertainment 
of the popular will on the subject. It also 
had the neat effect of relieving the states’ 
legislative leaders from ever making a clear- 
cut public commitment on a very hot issue. 
That consideration is surely relevant to 
such proposed amendments as the anti- 
abortion proposal, prayer in the schools pro- 
posed amendment and a national gun con- 
trol amendment, should one be proposed. 
One can anticipate that with respect to such 
future proposed amendments, leading mem- 
bers of state legislatures would piously 
intone how fortunate it is in their view that 
it is to be the people“ who will decide the 
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explosive issues through elected conven- 
tions. The leaders can simply sit back and 
wait for the verdict without the necessity of 
making any real public commitment on the 
subject. Clearly there are times when the 
convention mode of ratification will be con- 
venient as well as appropriate, but this is 
not to say that it is to be used in all cases. 

Proposed amendments to the federal Con- 
stitution will fall into two basic groups. One 
group of proposals relate to the machinery 
of government, the relationship between 
the states and the federal government and 
methods of election and terms of office for 
particular officials. There are rather clearly 
governmental matters and are accordingly 
matters on which it may be argued that 
members of a state legislature, by virtue of 
political experience, are somewhat better 
situated to pass on the desirability of the 
proposed amendment, than the citizenry at 
large. The balanced budget amendment now 
being considered is an example of such an 
amendment. 

On the other hand, there are matters that 
relate to the rights of the individual citizen 
in relation to government, either state or 
federal, or for that matter rights in relation- 
ship to other persons or institutions. An il- 
lustration would be a prohibition against 
abortion, if such an amendment were pro- 
posed by Congress. The individual citizen on 
the basis of life experience surely should be 
in a position to determine whether a pro- 
posed amendment affecting personal rights 
is desirable or undesirable. Accordingly, it is 
proposed to distinguish between those 
amendments which by their nature appro- 
priately might be put to the state legisla- 
ture and those amendments which would 
better be submitted to the people through 
the state ratification convention mode. 

Something very similar to this analysis 
was submitted to the Supreme Court in U.S. 
v. Sprague °? and there rejected only as a 
matter of law. The congressional choice of 
the mode of ratification for a particular 
amendment is open as a matter of policy 
and although the distinction between gov- 
ernmental relations and personal rights was 
not deemed compelling as a legal mandate 
then, it has great force as a policy argument 
in terms of what makes sense now, 

It is submitted that as a matter of wise 
choice of alternatives, and not as a matter 
of law, that Congress would be well advised 
to submit to state conventions the ratifica- 
tion or rejection of proposed constitutional 
amendments relating to the rights and rela- 
tionships of the individual. For amendments 
relating to the nature of the machinery of 
government and the election and terms of 
office, referral of a proposed amendment to 
the state legislatures would be appropriate. 

We do not suggest that the stated guiding 
principle is self-defining or, for that matter, 
the exclusive factor to be considered in de- 
termining in the particular situation wheth- 
er the convention or the legislative mode of 
ratification of amendments is to be chosen. 
Particular amendments to the Constitution 
may impact both directly on the individual 
and on government, state or federal. The 
Bill of Rights is an example of a series of 
amendments restricting governmental 
power and, of course, at the same time en- 
larging the rights of the individual citizen. 
To determine on the basis of the guiding 
principle that amendments affecting the 
rights of the individuals should go to con- 
ventions and amendments affecting the 
powers of government should go to the state 
legislatures is a guideline of inconclusive 
nature with respect to amendments of this 
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mixed character. In fact, the Bill of Rights 
was ratified by state legislatures as amend- 
ments to the Constitution on the basis of a 
“political deal“ made to effect a ratification 
of the original Constitution itself.** Similar- 
ly the Civil War amendments abolishing 
slavery and providing the guarantees of the 
Fourteenth Amendment were really, for the 
southern states, the price of reentry into 
the Union—a kind of agreement at the point 
of a pistol.** But it was undoubtedly poli- 
tic” in that situation in the aftermath of 
the Civil War to use the newly reconstituted 
state legislatures to effect ratification of 
these amendments. So it must be conceded 
that there are factors other than the impact 
on the individual and the impact on govern- 
ment to be taken into account in selecting 
the ratification mode. But it is submitted 
that consideration of the nature of a pro- 
posed amendment and its principal effects, 
whether on the individual citizen or on the 
machinery of government, is at least one of 
the powerful factors that should be weighed 
on the part of Congress in determining 
which mode of ratification should be select- 
ed. 

Among the proposed constitutional 
amendments currently exhibiting some 
signs of life are a proposal to prohibit abor- 
tions, a proposal to authorize prayer in the 
schools, a proposal to require a balanced 
federal budget, and the equal rights amend- 
ment (the latter no longer a viable proposed 
amendment in light of the expiration of the 
allowed time for ratification). How would 
these proposed amendments fare under the 
proposed rationale for choice of ratification 
modes? Surely on issues like the right to 
abortion, vindicated by the United States 
Supreme Court in Roe v. Wade, ““ a pro- 
posed prohibition against abortion, however 
phrased, would impact very drastically on 
the individual citizen and in accordance 
with the rationale developed herein ought 
to go to ratification conventions, meaning in 
effect a popular vote on the issue in each of 
the states. Similarly for the proposed 
amendment that would authorize school 
prayer, the impact is primarily on the indi- 
viduals and accordingly this proposal ought 
to go to state conventions rather than the 
state legislatures. Likewise, the ERA affect- 
ing the rights and relationships of women as 
citizens ought to have been submitted to 
state conventions rather than legislatures. 
Indeed, why not resubmit it to state conven- 
tions! On the other hand, the balanced 
budget amendment proposal affecting gov- 
ernment directly in the first instance would 
seem an appropriate issue to put to the 
state legislatures. 


4. POWER OF CONGRESS TO STRUCTURE 
RATIFICATION CONVENTIONS 


If this “neglected” method for amend- 
ment ratification by conventions should be 
adopted by the Congress as to a particular 
amendment, the question then to be decided 
is whether the markup, the procedures and 
dates for the state constitutional conven- 
tions are to be left to the states as was done 
with respect to the Twenty First Amend- 
ment or whether, as proposed by some, Con- 
gress should undertake to secure uniformity 
and despatch by prescribing for all of the 
states the details of the selection of the rati- 
fication convention. 

In the 1930s in connection with the repeal 
of the Eighteenth Amendment, there were 
spirited discussions of this point. Former At- 
torney General Palmer took the position 
that the federal government had the consti- 
tutional power to prescribe the procedures 
for the state constitutional conventions.** 
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Others took the view that it would be 
beyond the competence of the federal gov- 
ernment to enter into this subject matter 
area.?“ There may have been doubts that 
led Congress to eschew the matter and 
simply to leave it to the states with a result- 
ing lack of uniformity—which Congress 
did.** The result eventually was ratification 
of the Twenty First Amendment (within the 
space of ten months) °° by the state conven- 
tions variously selected. 

Article V on amendments to the Constitu- 
tion provides that ratification shall be by 
the legislatures of three fourths of the 
states, or by conventions therein “as one or 
the other mode of ratification may be pro- 
posed by the Congress.” That language may 
not imply to some that Congress can pre- 
scribe the procedures for the state ratifica- 
tion conventions. On the other hand, in 
light of the fact that there are so many pro- 
cedural matters to be resolved and the desir- 
ability of uniformity is so plain, a very 
strong case, it seems to us, can be made for 
the view that Congress, in proposing ratifi- 
cation or rejection by a convention as distin- 
guished from a reference to the state legis- 
latures should be seen as having the power 
to elaborate on the proposal by specifying 
the procedures to be followed by the states 
in selecting their conventions and taking 
their action on the proposed amendment.“ 
But Article V of the Constitution does not 
stand alone. In Article I, Section 8 enumer- 
ating the Powers of Congress there is a 
grant of power to Congress “to make all 
laws which shall be necessary and proper 
for carrying into execution the foregoing 
powers and all other power vested by this 
Constitution in the government of the 
United States or in any department or offi- 
cer thereof.” This ancillary power to adopt 
necessary measures to make all the other 
powers effective surely embraces Article V. 
This, to us, carries the day in terms of the 
power of Congress to refer a proposed con- 
stitutional amendment to state conventions 
with a prescription as to procedure to be fol- 
lowed in selecting delegates to those conven- 
tions, their methods of proceeding and the 
reporting of their results. 

Just as the Supreme Court has acquiesced 
in the congressional decision to limit the 
period for permissible ratification of a pro- 
posed amendment to a period of years, so 
also we believe that the Court would sustain 
action of Congress in prescribing the meth- 
ods to be used for selecting and proceeding 
with respect to state conventions for ratifi- 
cation or rejection of a proposed amend- 
ment.“ Indeed, the action of Congress in 
implementing its choice of ratification 
modes under Article V is peculiarly one the 
Court is likely to wish to eschew as a politi- 
cal” question to be resolved by the Legisla- 
tive Branch and not the Judicial.*? In short, 
we believe with former Attorney General 
Palmer that “The Congress may provide for 
the number of delegates to each convention, 
. . . and for the assembly of the delegates at 
such time and place as may be fixed by the 
resolution” and “. . it may prescribe how 
and when the delegates to the conventions 
may be elected, the date on which such con- 
ventions shall be held in the several states; 
the number of delegates to make a quorum 
and the number of affirmative votes neces- 
sary to ratify the amendments submitted to 
such Conventions and any other need or re- 
quirements.“ “s Senator Sam Ervin of North 
Carolina in 1967 introduced a bill to “feder- 
alize” the proposing convention process. It 
passed the Senate but died in the House.“! 
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If Congress were to prescribe the methods 
for selecting and procedures to be followed 
by state ratification conventions, a number 
of subsidiary questions would have to be re- 
solved. On these questions, the experience 
of the states in setting up the ratification 
conventions under the Twenty First Amend- 
ment should be illuminating. The number of 
delegates prescribed by the state legisla- 
tures ranged from a minimum of 3 to a max- 
imum of 329. In several states, delegates 
were selected at large, but in some states 
delegates were selected both at large and 
from districts. Such a convention is not to 
be conceived of as a “deliberative body."’*® 
Though we perhaps commonly think of a 
convention as a deliberative body, a conven- 
tion whose sole task is to ratify or reject a 
proposed constitutional amendment on the 
basis of election of pro or con delegates may 
be seen as a convention comprised of in- 
structed delegates.” We are familiar with 
the presence of instructed delegates in polit- 
ical conventions and we have long since 
abandoned any idea that the electoral col- 
lege is a deliberative assembly. There is 
nothing in the nature of things that would 
forbid selection of instructed delegates to a 
convention whose task was solely to ratify 
or reject a proposed amendment. 

One can visualize federally mandated elec- 
tion of delegates to ratification (or rejec- 
tion) conventions in all the states on one 
common date with enough lead time for a 
true national debate through the media on 
the proposed amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. The people would vote. Admittedly, 
such ratification conventions would not 
quite constitute a national referendum, be- 
cause the results under Article V would be 
tallied on a state by state basis. But we have 
lived and prospered with the electoral col- 
lege and the move to secure direct election 
of the president is moving with less than 
glacial speed. The real point is that Article 
V does authorize a vote by the people on a 
proposed constitutional amendment on a 
state by state basis. Surely it deserves regu- 
lar usage. 

5. CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 


On many of the current proposals for 
amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States, the results of public opinion 
polls indicate a very sharp and frequently 
evenly balanced division of public opinion.*® 
Pollsters can, of course, be wrong, but on 
the whole their reports of the state of 
public sentiment on particular issues is usu- 
ally reasonably accurate. When public senti- 
ment is sharply and relatively evenly divid- 
ed on an issue, the circumstance would 
probably argue powerfully to the would-be 
proposers of amendments to the Constitu- 
tion that the time is not ripe. Thus, either 
the state legislatures with respect to their 
power to petition for creation of a constitu- 
tional convention or the Congress of the 
United States most commonly can really 
take account of the apparent state of popu- 
lar opinion in deciding in the first instance 
whether it is appropriate to invoke the ma- 
chinery of proposal of a constitutional 
amendment. This concern about the public 
attitude no doubt explains to a large extent 
why such a relatively small number of 
amendment proposals have made their way 
through the obstacle course set up by the 
founders as respect amendments of the Con- 
stitution. 

But on some matters interest groups per- 
sist in pressing strongly for submission of 
amendments to the federal Constitution, 
even in situations where the polls indicate 
sharply divided public opinion. In such cases 
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it will be well to remember that the method 
of ratification which will assure that on a 
state-by-state basis the amendment will be 
ratified or rejected by popular vote is the 
convention method. In light of great popu- 
lar support for ERA, as evidenced by public 
opinion polls, resubmission by Congress to 
state conventions would seem in order. This 
“neglected method” of constitutional 
amendment ratification was put into Article 
V with a purpose—a purpose that it be used. 
We commend the convention mode of ratifi- 
cation to Congress as appropriate in particu- 
lar cases and have suggested herein at least 
a beginning rationale for one of the major 
factors to be weighed in making the choice 
of ratification modes. 

We seem to be in an age where special in- 
terest groups, finance and the media play a 
very large role in the resolution of public 
issues. We submit that making the constitu- 
tional amendment ratification process more 
democratic through use of the convention 
alternatives would reduce somewhat per- 
haps the impact of these factors. It is diffi- 
cult to believe that true believers” would 
enthuse at the prospect of having to per- 
suade a majority of the general public to 
their point of view on abortion or prayer in 
the schools. Further, if one believes the ulti- 
mate defender of constitutional right is not 
the legislature, not the executive, and not 
even the courts but the people themselves, 
then the state-by-state popularly elected 
ratification conventions provide an avenue 
for a more democratic constitutional socie- 
ty. We have considerable democracy in this 
country. Why not a bit more?118 
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Article V—Amendment of Constitution: 

“The Congress, whenever two thirds of both 
Houses shall deem it necessary, shall propose 
Amendments to this Constitution, or, on the Appli- 
cation of the Legislatures of two thirds of the sev- 
eral States, shall call a Convention for proposing 
Amendments, which, in either Case, shall be valid 
to all Intents and Purposes, as Part of this Consti- 
tution, when ratified by the Legislatures of three 
fourths of the several States, or by Convention in 
three fourths thereof, as the one or the other Mode 
of Ratification may be proposed by the Con- 
Kress. 
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er a convention for proposing constitutional amend- 
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proposed amendment see Black, Amending the Con- 
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189 (1972); Gunther, The Convention Method of 
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Article V Convention Method, 55 N.D. L. Rev. 355, 
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vention see, Report and Recommendation to the 
New York State Bar Association by the Committee 
on Federal Constitution, Article V and the Pro- 
posed Federal Constitutional Convention Proce- 
dures Bills, 4 Cardozo L. Rev., 592 (1982), summa- 
rizing the leading articles and discussing the rele- 
vant Supreme Court decisions on the issue of limit- 
ing a proposing convention to a particular subject 
matter, the extent of the judicial review on issues 
relating to Article V and the power of Congress 
with respect to Article V issues. 

3 282 U.S. 716 (1931). 

*5 The Debates in the Several State Conventions 
on the Adoption of the Federal Constitution as 
Recommended by the General Convention at Phila- 
delphia in 1787, 123 (J. Elliot ed. 1888). 

Id. at 376. 

*2 The Records of the Federal Convention of 
1787, 557 (M. Farrand ed. 1937). 
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Id. at 629. For more extended accounts of the 
formulation of Article V on the subject of propos- 
ing and ratifying amendments to the Constitution, 
see Martig. Amending the Constitution, Article V as 
Keystone of the Arch, 35 Mich. L. Rev. 1253 (1937) 
at 1257-1261; Voegler, Amending the Constitution 
by the Article V Convention Method, 55 N.D.L. 
Rev. 355 (1979) at 360-365. 
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U.S. 716 (1931). 

Id. at 981 et seq. 

15 United States v. Sprague, 282 U.S. 716 at 731- 
732 (1930). 

Id. at 730. 

* Id. at 733. 

'* Ibid, 
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that local self-government, popular sovereignty, 
and the convention system of drafting and amend- 
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tion.” And See the argument for appellees in the 
United States v. Sprague, 282 U.S, 716 (1930) at 722- 
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erence to the Constitutional Convention Debates. 

See Brown, The People Should be Consulted as 
to Constitutional Changes, 16 American Bar Asso- 
ciation, 404 at 405-6 (1930), setting out extracts 
from the Journal of the Congress of the Confedera- 
tion and from the Resolution of the Philadelphia 
Convention, 

See note 20. supra. 

Congressman Beck, of Pennsylvania, speaking 
on the floor of Congress on December 7, 1932, said: 
“There has grown up in the last 10 years, due to 
the Eighteenth Amendment, a sentiment that if 
any further modification or repeal of the Constitu- 
tion be attempted, it must be by conventions, as 
more directly and authoritatively representative of 
the will of the people than a legislature. The two 
great parties have pledged themselves that any 
repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment shall be by 
the convention method.. . 76 Cong. Rec. 124. 

Martin. Convention Ratification of Federal 
Constitutional Amendments, 82 Pol. Sci. Q. (March, 
1967), 61-71 at 62-63. 

* See Dowling, A New Experiment in Ratifica- 
tion, 19 A. B. A. J. 383 (1933). 

** 282 U.S. 716 (1931). 

#4 “Congress has included in all proposed amend- 
ments since the Eighteenth, excluding the Nine- 
teenth, a section stating that the amendment 
should be inoperative unless ratified within seven 
years. In Dillon v. Gloss, 256 U.S. 368, 375 (1921), 
the court sustained this limitation on the ground 
that it gave effect to the implication of Article V 
that ratification ‘must be within some reasonable 
time after the proposal.'” Cong.. Res. Serv., the 
Constitution of the United States of America, Anal- 
ysis and Interrelation, Senate Document (1973) 92- 
82. P. 859. 

In Dowling. a New Experiment in ratification, 
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to the various state conventions for the purpose of 
ratifying the 21st Amendment is set forth including 
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In an article by Andrews, A Check List of 
Records of State Conventions, etc., 29 Law Lib. J. 
19 (1936), a checklist of records of state conventions 
held to ratify the 21st Amendment to the constitu- 
tion of the United States provides a short descrip- 
tion of the proceedings in each of the state conven- 
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na to 60 pages in Indiana. The length of the pro- 
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From Chapter 49, Section 7, of the Session 
Laws of Arizona 1933, at page 407, “Delegates elect- 
ed upon a platform or a nomination petition state- 
ment as for or against ratification must vote at 
such convention in accordance with such platform 
or nomination petition statement, and upon failure 
to do so will be guilty of a misdemeanor, his vote 
not considered, and his office will be deemed vacate 
to be filled as herein provided for filling vacancies.” 
In Arizona, at least, honor was reenforced by the 
criminal law! 
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tion Amendments). 
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Keystone of the Arch, 35 Mich. L. Rev, 1253 (1937) 
at 1263-1266. 

34 Hamilton, The Legislative and Judicial History 
of the Thirteenth Amendment, 9 Nat. B. J. (1951) 
26 at 47 (1951) ... “there has been speculation 
about the legitimacy of the Southern ratifications. 
To sustain their validity one must accept (1) that 
the governments in each of the Southern States 
were competent to ratify the amendment, even 
though they were distinctly unrepresentative in 
their composition and were sustained by an army of 
occupation, and (2) that the subsequent refusal of 
Congress to recognize Johnson's reconstructed gov- 
ernments did not deny their ratifying capacity. It is 
a little difficult to see how provisional government 
which was not eligible to be granted seats in Con- 
gress was yet competent to express the will of a 
state on an amendment.” Brown, The People 
Should Be Consulted as to Constitutional Changes, 
16 A. B. A. J. 404 (1930) the 13th, 14th and 15th 
(amendments came from the arbitrament of Civil 
War, and recorded its results. They were used as a 
substitute for a treaty with the Southern Confeder- 
acy." 

35 410 U.S. 113 (1973). 

36 See Palmer, Brief—The Method of Ratification 
of Constitutional Amendments by Conventions in 
the States and Particularly the Power and Duty of 
the Congress to Create Such Conventions Without 
Action by State Legislatures, 76 Cong. Rec. 130-134 
(1932). 

37 See the speech by Congressman Beck, 46 Cong. 
76 Cong. Rec. 124-130 (1932). 

as See Dowling, supra note 28 for a description of 
the varying systems that different states adopted 
with respect to their ratifying conventions. 

39 Ibid. 

% Congressional Research Service, supra note 27 
the Constitution of the United States of America, 
Analysis and Interpretation Supplement at S77, 
“At the same time it was positing this analysis in 
the context of passing on the question of Congress’ 
power to fix a time limit, the Court in Dillon v. 
Gloss observed that Article V left to Congress the 
authority to ‘deal with subsidiary matters of detail 
as the public interest and changing conditions may 
require“. Citing Dillon v. Gloss, 307 U.S. 433, 452- 
454 (1939). 

+1 Ibid: In Coleman v. Miller, Chief Justice 
Hughes went further in respect to these ‘matters of 
detail’ being ‘within the congressional province’ in 
the resolution of which the decision by Congress 
would not be subject to review by the Courts“ 
Congressional Research Service, the Constitution 
of the United States Supplement 877 (1979). 

The leading case on Article V questions as 
being “political” questions is Coleman v. Miller, 307 
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U.S. 433 (1939). There is not really a majority opin- 
ion in the case so there is some doubt as to the 
scope of the decision. Earlier writing on the subject 
finds the contending advocates sharply divided on 
the question whether the Federal Congress can pre- 
seribe the procedures for the ratification conven- 
tions or whether it necessarily must be left to the 
states, For the essence of these debates See Lincoln, 
Ratification by Convention, 18 Mass. L.Q. 287 
(1932) supporting Congressman Beck's conclusion 
that there is no power in Congress to structure the 
ratification conventions. To a similar effect is Dean, 
The Roadway to Prohibition Repeal, 25 Lawyer and 
Banker N.S. 284 (1932), On the other side is the 
Brief by former Attorney General Mitchell Palmer, 
supra note 37, see also Bonfield, The Dirksen 
Amendment and the Article V Convention Process, 
66 Mich. L. Rev. (1968) 949 at 987. On the subject 
of the Constitutional Amendment proposing con- 
vention, Professor Bonfield observes “Under its au- 
thority to call a convention, Congress has implied 
power to fix the time and place of meeting, the 
number of delegates, the manner and date of their 
election, their ratifications, the basis of apportion- 
ing delegates, the basis for voting in conventions, 
the vote required in convention to propose an 
amendment to the state and the financing and 
staffing of the convention.” 

It would seem to follow that Congress should 
have comparable authority with respect to the pro- 
cedures of the ratification conventions. For a gener- 
al discussion of “the political question doctrine” see 
Tribe, American Constitution Law (1978) at 71-79 
especially at p. 76. For a later discussion see Report 
and Recommendation to the New York State Bar 
Association by the Committee on Federal Constitu- 
tion, supra note 2. 

** See Palmer Brief, supra note 37, at 76 Cong. 
Rec. at 132-133. 

„The Ervin Bill was directed principally to pro- 
posing” conventions and left to the states the 
matter of the creation of the state ratification con- 
vention. See the Senate Bill 2037 as reproduced in 
113 Cong. Rec. 23005 (1967) and Senate Bill 1272 as 
reproduced in 119 Cong. Rec. 8355, The Ervin Bill is 
analyzed in a note, Proposed Legislation on the 
Convention Method of Amending the United States 
Constitution, 85 Harv. L. Rev. 1612 (1972). For Sen- 
ator Ervin's explanation of his proposed bill see 
Ervin, Proposed Legislation to Implement the Con- 
vention Method of Amending the Constitution, 66 
Mich. L. Rev. 875 (1968), The story of how the 
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to secure its passage is re-counted in Stasny, The 
Constitutional Convention Provision of Article V: 
Historical Perspective supra note 31, at pages 101- 
109 (1982). 

+5 There is loose talk in Hawke v. Smith, 253 U.S. 
221 (1920) at 227 referring to both state legislatures 
and state ratification conventions as “deliberative 
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subject a Federal Constitutional Amendment to a 
state referendum—with the Court deciding that the 
procedure prescribed by Article V permitted only a 
vote by the state legislature or conventions and not 
a state popular referendum. Thus, the reference to 
“deliberative assemblies’ was not required for the 
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is also an advisory opinion by the Supreme Court of 
Maine in re Opinion of the Justices, 167 Hat. Atl. 
167 (1933), holding that a ratification convention 
must be a “deliberative” assembly, The Court 
offers no rationalization for this conclusion and the 
opinion, we think, is not to be taken seriously. We 
think it clear that a convention of instructed dele- 
gates will satisfy the terms of Article V as in the 
case of the 21st Amendment. There may be some 
question as to how far the state should go to insure 
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torate. See Dowling supra note 28 at 384-387. We 
think that deliberation of ratification conventions 
after election on a pro or con pledge will be per- 
functory to say the least. See Brown, The Ratifica- 
tion of the 21st Amendment, 29 Am. Pol. Sci. Rev. 
105 at 114-115 (1935), to the effect that the 21st 
Amendment ratification conventions were not de- 
liberative conventions in fact. 

+s The Gallup Report: 
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CONGRESSIONAL CALL TO CON- 
SCIENCE FOR SOVIET JEWRY 


è Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I rise today to repeat a call many 
of my distinguished colleagues have 
issued—a call for accountability for 
the repeated human rights violations 
in the Soviet Union despite “glasnost” 
and “Perestroika.” My call to con- 
science for the countless number of 
Jews, Christians, and all religious peo- 
ples in the Soviet Union who have 
been harassed, imprisoned, and denied 
freedom only because they chose to 
practice their religious beliefs. We 
have all heard the eloquent oratories 
of General Secretary Gorbachev de- 
scribing the new glasnost and Peres- 
troika, but we have yet to see the com- 
prehensive results. 

On April 21, refuseniks, including 
Vladmir Meshkov and Leonid Gross- 
man, organized a demonstration at the 
steps of the Lenin Library in Moscow 
to coincide with Secretary Shultz’ ar- 
rival. As the demonstrators appeared 
at a subway entrance, they were set 
upon by police in plain clothes. When 
Western reporters tried to document 
the assault and subsequent removal in 
police vans, they were obstructed by 
Soviet militia and police. This kind of 
behavior can be expected from petty 
despots, but it must not be tolerated 
from a nation expecting the benefits 
of improved relations. 

In the first 3 months of 1988, 2,438 
Soviet Jews have been granted exit 
visas. Compared with the last 5 years 
these numbers are an improvement, 
but we still are waiting for the mass 
exodus” that has been suggested since 
the beginning of Secretary Gorba- 
chev's administration in March 1985. 
The number of visas issued Soviet 
Jews in 1979—a preglasnost year—ex- 
ceeds the total number of visas issued 
in the 8 years since. Three years of 
glasnost fail to compare with 1980, the 
year after the Soviet Union invaded 
Afghanistan. How long must we wait 
for human rights and personal free- 
doms in the Soviet Union to be ac- 
knowledged and respected? 

Mr. President, I would like to bring 
to the attention of my colleagues the 
plight of Vladimir Meshkov and his 
family, who are prisoners in their own 
country. Vladimir first applied for an 
exit visa in 1977. Since that time he 
has been forced to leave his position as 
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a mathematician for the institute for 
Teachers. Members of the Meshkov 
family have been repeatedly harassed 
by Soviet authorities and they have 
been prohibited from receiving mail 
from the United States. 

The Meshkov family is now in a per- 
ilous situation. Valdimir’s sight is fail- 
ing and his wife and daughter suffer 
from the same congenital heart dis- 
ease. In order to complicate the emi- 
gration of the Meshkovs, Soviet au- 
thorities have placed Vladimir in the 
“poor relative’s group,” which pre- 
vents Vladimir from emigrating until 
all of his relatives file financial waiv- 
ers. This is the cruelest of ironies for a 
man who has been forced out of work. 
The Soviet response to the Meshkov's 
situation was clear. On April 11, 1988, 
they were again denied exit visas. 

On April 21, Vladimir tried to par- 
ticipate in a demonstration criticizing 
the state of human rights in the 
Soviet Union and the Government’s 
emigration policies. He was dragged 
off by police, bound and beaten. Soviet 
authorities systematically suppressed 
the demonstration in the presence of 
Western reporters. 

Those of us who have fought for the 
recognition of human rights in the 
Soviet Union must comment on the 
failure of glasnost to significantly 
affect the plight of Soviet Jewry. 

Glasnost has truly inspired hope in 
many observers. But we must address 
ourselves to the harsh reality, not just 
the promise of glasnost. The reality of 
Vladimir Meshkov, Father Tamkevi- 
cus, and all the peoples in the Soviet 
Union suffering because their convic- 
tions cannot be ignored. 

The tragic condition of Soviet Jewry 
is symbolic for the overall state of 
human rights in the Soviet Union; 
their plight is a measure for us to sep- 
arate reality from appearance. I urge 
my colleagues—and all Americans—to 
reflect on Soviet human rights policies 
and heed my call to conscience. 


AMERICA’S SMALL BUSINESSES 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, I rise 
today to pay tribute to America’s 
small businesses. I do so because these 
hard-working partners have not re- 
ceived the recognition they so richly 
deserve. 

Far too often our national attention 
is captured by big business. The public 
is made aware of their deeds through 
daily press coverage of earnings re- 
ports and contract negotiations, new 
product announcements, and person- 
nel changes. Hence, we all know of the 
many contributions of companies such 
as Sears, Kraft, Caterpillar, and 
Zenith. Likewise, Government officials 
are made aware of the interests and 
concerns of big business because they 
possess the resources necessary to ef- 
fectively present their viewpoint. As a 
result of this constant attention, the 
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achievements of small businessess are 
often overshadowed. Thus, we tend to 
focus on big business when we look for 
solutions to the problems of unem- 
ployment, technological competitive- 
ness, and economic growth. 

If we are to be effective in address- 
ing these problems we cannot afford 
to overlook the many significant suc- 
cesses of small businesses. We need to 
bring the significant achievements of 
small businesses out of the shadows 
and into the light. For example, small 
businesses have generated over 60 per- 
cent of all new jobs. Fully one-half of 
all major innovations in the past 30 
years have come from small compa- 
nies. And business services, the fastest 
growing sector of our economy, is 
dominated by small businesses. These 
are just a few highlights of the signifi- 
cant benefits small businesses bring to 
our economy. 

In addition to the purely economic 
contributions of small businesses, we 
need to recognize the important role 
they also play in utilizing our human 
resources. First, they enhance the 
value of our labor pool. Small busi- 
nesses are major employers of first- 
time job holders, recently unemployed 
workers, and those in need for train- 
ing. By employing these individuals, 
small businesses increase our Nation's 
productivity through on-the-job train- 
ing and work experience. Further- 
more, they increase the prospects of 
these workers for sustained employ- 
ment. Second, small businesses expand 
economic participation for all seg- 
ments of our population. They employ 
a disproportionate share of the young- 
est and oldest workers, women and 
part-time workers. Minority-owned 
businesses continue to increase in 
number, and in the past 10 years the 
number of new businesses owned by 
women increased three times as fast as 
those owned by men. 

The week of May 8-14 has been de- 
clared Small Business Week, 1988, by 
the President of the United States. 
Throughout this week, the problems, 
concerns, opportunities, and achieve- 
ments of small businesses will be spot- 
lighted in seminars and conferences 
across the Nation. It is my hope that 
as a result of this concentrated atten- 
tion, our society will gain a better ap- 
preciation for the contributions—and 
continued potential—of America's 
small businesses. 


K. C. JONES 


e Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
when we think of excellence in profes- 
sional basketball, we think of the 
Boston Celtics—the home team of the 
people of the great State of New 
Hampshire. No professional sports 
team has ever dominated its sport like 
the Celtics. 

As in any business or profession, 
there is a reason that the same team 
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keeps winning year after year. It’s 
called teamwork, and that teamwork 
runs from top to bottom. The Boston 
Celtics excel year in and year out be- 
cause they have the teamwork that is 
needed both on and off the court. 

Many professional teams have had 
great individual players at different 
times in their history. But the true 
test of an excellent team is whether it 
wins year in and year out with a dif- 
ferent set of players and coaches, The 
Boston Celtics—New Hampshire's be- 
loved team—have the best record in 
the NBA because they have the best 
management. Good players come and 
go, and the Boston Celtics keep on 
winning. 

There was a brief time several years 
ago that the famed Boston Celtics did 
hit rock bottom. The year was 1983 
and the mighty Celtics were eliminat- 
ed by the Milwaukee Bucks. The team 
was sold and the new owners wanted 
to restore the Celtics to the glory days 
of old. 

The man they turned to was K.C. 
Jones. The response was more immedi- 
ate than a turnaround jump shot. 
Under his leadership, the Celtics have 
won four straight divisional titles and 
are headed toward a fifth straight 
crown. His teams have been in the 
finals all 4 years, winning the champi- 
onship in 1984 and 1986. 

In 8 years as an NBA coach, his 
team have a record of 463-193—an in- 
credible winning percentage of .706. In 
the 13 years that K.C. Jones has been 
a player and coach with the Boston 
Celtics, they have won 10 champion- 
ships. Such a record is unparalleled. 

But his success story does not end 
there. He played on the same Universi- 
ty of San Francisco team with his 
Boston Celtics teammate Bill Russell, 
that won two NCAA basketball cham- 
pionships. He played on the Olympic 
team that won the gold medal for the 
United States in 1956. 

He was drafted by the Los Angeles 
Rams football team but, fortunately 
for Boston Celtics fans, he chose bas- 
ketball. In 9 years as a player, his 
team would win eight championships. 
He was not often the leading scorer 
but it was his teamwork and his defen- 
sive skills that led his team to the top. 

Mr. President, those who win con- 
sistently in the game of basketball and 
in the game of life do so because they 
work at winning. There are no free 
throws here. Winning takes hard 
work, dedication, leadership, and 
teamwork. 

Those are the qualities that made 
K.C. Jones a great basketball player, a 
great coach and most important of all 
a great human being. 

Mr. President, last week K.C. Jones 
announced he will retire as a coach. 
He will retire a winner, a leader and a 
true champion. Today let us honor 
K.C. Jones, the player the coach and 
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the man. Good luck K.C. from all of 
us who have admired you for so long.e 


CHUCK WILLIAMS, EXEMPLARY 
NEVADAN 


è Mr. HECHT. Mr. President, I rise 
today to recognize Charles Chuck“ 
Williams, a Nevadan of outstanding 
character. Charles Edward Williams 
was born on September 22, 1919, the 
beginning of a life that has been char- 
acterized by service to both country 
and community. 

Mr. President, Chuck’s philanthrop- 
ic efforts have been the trademark of 
his life, a trademark that all who have 
worked with him know and admire. 
Yet, quiet generosity is often the sin- 
cerest charity. Without the desire to 
receive public thanks, Chuck has 
anonymously contributed to communi- 
ty causes for years. Such contributions 
are silent proof that Chuck’s inten- 
tions are as selfless as his actions. 

Mr. President, Chuck’s most active 
community service has been through 
the Masons. He was made a “Master 
Mason” in Reno’s Washoe Lodge No. 
35 in 1952 and then became a member 
of both Kerak Temple and the Kerak 
Temple Guard in 1953. Today he is 
the oldest continuously active member 
of the Kerak Temple Guard. He has 
dedicated the last 36 years to the 
many charities that both the Masons 
and the Shriners sponsor. Mr. Presi- 
dent, while Chuck has assisted in all 
these worthy causes, he has been espe- 
cially active in helping children. 
Chuck’s special bond with children 
has lead to many efforts for their ben- 
efit including generously giving his 
time and financial support to Mason 
charities such as the Shrine Crippled 
Children’s Hospital and Children’s 
Burn Center. 

However, Mr. President, I would be 
amiss if I did not also mention Chuck’s 
service to his country. He entered the 
Army on December 3, 1942, and was 
sent to Europe in December of 1944. 
He served as a corporal squad leader 
with the 269th Engineering Battalion, 
where he saw action in the Ardennes, 
the Rhineland and the Central Euro- 
pean Campaigns. In 1945, he was hon- 
orably discharged and returned to 
Reno, NV where he has spent the bal- 
ance of his adult life. But Mr. Presi- 
dent, “spent” would be an inappropri- 
ate word for the life that Chuck Wil- 
liams has chosen to live. “Spent” im- 
plies the passing of time in a routine 
fashion. Chuck Williams is not one to 
pass time but instead has continuously 
cultivated the ideals of dedication and 
service into his life. He has devoted his 
energies to his long career in the 
gaming industry, and the many com- 
munity works he holds so dear. 

This month of May, Mr. President, 
will mark two important dates for 
Chuck. The first is May 21, the day 
Chuck and his loving wife, Wilma, will 
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celebrate their 48th wedding anniver- 
sary. A 48th wedding anniversary is in 
itself a milestone worthy of recogni- 
tion, yet there is another notable day 
in May that will have significance for 
Chuck Williams. 

The second occasion I speak of, Mr. 
President, falls on May 27, when 
Chuck will be honored as the Shriner 
of the Year. Mr. President, I can think 
of no honor more appropriate, no title 
more deserved, than to bestow on 
Chuck Williams the title of Shriner of 
the Year. Without a doubt, this is a 
fitting tribute to Chuck’s selfless dedi- 
cation to both country and communi- 
ty.e 


POLISH CONSTITUTION DAY 


Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, on May 
3, 1988, Polish people all over the 
world celebrated Polish Constitution 
Day. This marked the 197th anniver- 
sary of Poland’s first democratic Con- 
stitution. 

This historic document incorporated 
many of the ideas and principles that 
we put into our own Constitution. 
Freedoms that we all cherish such as 
religious tolerance, majority rule and 
equality under the law are all included 
in Poland’s 1791 Constitution. 

Unfortunately, the freedoms spelled 
out in Poland's Constitution were 
short-lived. Nevertheless, Poles and 
Americans of Polish descent have 
worked endlessly to ensure that the 
ideas contained in their Constitution 
are not forgotten. The courage and re- 
silience shown by the Polish people in 
their present situation boldly demon- 
strate to us the desire that they have 
to live in a free and independent 
nation. 

Mr. President, recently I introduced 
Polish American Heritage Month with 
my good friend Senator DONALD 
RrEGLE. This resolution pays tribute to 
the great contribution that Poles and 
Americans of Polish descent have 
made to the advancement of democra- 
cy. The historic importance of Polish 
Constitution is just one of the many 
achievements that Poles and Ameri- 
cans of Polish descent can be proud. I 
ask that my colleagues join me in hon- 
oring Polish Constitution Day. 


NATIONAL SMALL BUSINESS 
WEEK 


e Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, throughout my home State of 
Minnesota, the small business people 
on Main Street, in the plants, in the 
service centers, in offices and in homes 
continue to provide the economic 
backbone that is so vital to my State's 
business climate. I am pleased that 
during this Small Business Week, we 
as a nation, are taking special note of 
the unique role small businesses play 
in the Nation’s economy. 
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In Minnesota alone, small businesses 
represent almost 90 percent of all busi- 
ness establishments or approximately 
half of the State’s work force. In the 
first half of this decade, small busi- 
nesses, firms with 500 or fewer em- 
ployees, generated 61,000 of the 
112,000 new jobs created. Of those 
61,000 jobs, 47,000 were created in 
firms employing fewer than 20 people. 
The growth in small businesses has 
been the engine driving our 65-month- 
long economic expansion—the longest 
peace time expansion ever experienced 
in this country. 

Minnesota recognizes the impor- 
tance of small businesses, therefore, 
my State has many knowledgeable 
professionals working to facilitate 
small business ventures. Thanks to 
these dedicated individuals, Minneso- 
tans who are interested in starting up 
a business have access to needed as- 
sistance, resources, and advice. 

Mr. President, at this time I would 
like to congratulate the 10 small busi- 
ness persons who recently were recog- 
nized by the Small Business Adminis- 
tration for their outstanding business 
achievements. They are John “Jack” 
Rajala, Robert Ferche, Geraldine 
Vogt, Tom Regan, G. Sheldon Hanson, 
Esperanza Guerrero, Kathryn Keeley, 
Larry Fortner, Diane Weber, and 
Mary Yue. Each has unique talents, 
and each has a reputation of loyalty to 
ethics and fairness in business. 

I particularly want to congratulate 
my good friend, Jack Rajala, on being 
named Minnesota's Small Business 
Person of the Year. Jack is president 
of the Rajala Lumber Co. I have 
known him and his family for years, 
and I am proud of the accomplish- 
ments that have earned him this pres- 
tigious award. 

Jack's father and uncles founded the 
Rajala Mill Co. in 1942 in Big Ford, 
MN, with one steam sawmill. When 
Jack took over the family business in 
the early 1960s, the company em- 
ployed only 20 people and had annual 
sales of only $350,000. Under Jack’s 
leadership, the Rajala Lumber Co. has 
grown to provide 210 jobs, with annual 
sales of $18 million. Other Rajala com- 
panies include Rajala Ltd., Rajala 
Timber Co., and Liila Division of 
Rajala Lumber Co. 

Mr. President, we can all recall the 
recession of the early 1980’s with in- 
terest rates of over 20 percent and 
businesses struggling to survive. 
During this time, over 1,000 lumber 
mills nationwide were forced to shut 
down. Not Jack's. He had the determi- 
nation to hang on during the difficult 
economic times, and he did so without 
laying off a single employee. Not only 
did the Rajala Lumber Co. survive the 
recession, it is now flourishing and ex- 
porting lumber all over the world. 

Rajala has been a pioneer in long- 
term forestry management. Among 
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other accomplishments, he developed 
a new procedure for regenerating 
white pine in northern Minnesota, 
which has earned him the respect of 
his colleagues in the forestry profes- 
sion. 

In addition to his many business ac- 
complishments, Jack is also well re- 
guarded for his contributions to his 
community. He heads the building 
committee at his church. He is on the 
board of directors for Minnesota 
Power and the Grand Rapids State 
Bank. In each of his endeavors, Jack is 
dedicated to achieving excellence and 
quality. 

Mr. President, I ask that an article 
on Jack Rajala which appeared in the 
St. Paul Pioneer Press Dispatch on 
Sunday May 8, be included in the 
REcorp at the end of my remarks. 

At this time, I would also like to con- 
gratulate the other nine Minnesotans 
who were honored for their achieve- 
ments in and contributions to small 
business. 

Working with wood is a perfected 
craft in Minnesota, and Robert Ferche 
of Ferche Millwork has spent his life 
building a company that produces 
custom orders. In addition to this suc- 
cessful operation, Robert has served 
the community of Rice, MN in numer- 
ous civic and professional positions. 

Those familiar with the success of 
Mrs. Gerry’s Kitchen, Inc., proclaim 
that Geraldine Vogt has literally built 
a business out of her kitchen. Today, 
she distributes over 7 million pounds 
of 55 different food items, and she em- 
ploys over 50 people. Geraldine leads 
the Freeborn County Chamber of 
Commerce, the local United Way Or- 
ganization, and she works to make the 
community of Albert Lea a better 
place in which to live and do business. 

Tom Regan has been a true friend to 
the small businesses of the Twin Cities 
Metro Area. Regan provides a number 
of different services to small business- 
es—giving legal assistance, increasing 
public awareness and advising business 
owners. An attorney by profession, 
Regan has volunteered his time and 
expertise to hundreds of people in 
need of good business advice. 

For Minnesota U.S. military veter- 
ans, assistance is now available from 
the Veterans Business Resource Coun- 
cil. This council was established by a 
congressional mandate, and is de- 
signed to foster entrepreneurial ef- 
forts and creativity in business ven- 
tures. G. Sheldon Hanson is Minneso- 
ta’s man behind this successful oper- 
ation. Sheldon has traveled through- 
out the State educating veterans on 
the business opportunities available to 
them, and encouraging veterans to 
continue serving our country through 
business ownership. 

Esperanza Guerrero believes that 
opportunities to create and own a 
small business should be available to 
all Americans; therefore, she has dedi- 
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cated her life to helping minorities 
take advantage of these opportunities. 
Esperanza has served on local, State, 
and national organizations that are de- 
signed to promote minority business 
involvement. And through her activi- 
ty, she has established a network that 
produces results. Today, Esperanza is 
the Director of Business Development 
at the Metropolitan Economic Devel- 
opment Association, where she pro- 
vides individuals with advice on profit- 
ability, management, and planning. 

A recent phenomenon we have wit- 
nessed in the U.S. economy is the 
growth of small businesses begun by 
women. Women in Minnesota have 
found an excellent resource in Kath- 
ryn Kelley, president of the Women's 
Economic Development Corp. Kath- 
ryn helped establish a “Create Your 
Own Business” Program, which pro- 
vides assistance to displaced home- 
makers, single parents and others in- 
terested in establishing their own busi- 
ness. Kathryn, too, has taken her ex- 
pertise to every corner of our State, 
where she helped women become suc- 
cessful business owners. 

According to Larry Fortner, public 
awareness often translates into public 
action. Therefore, this former editor 
of the Duluth News Tribune has made 
a concentrated effort to keep the 
small business people of northern 
Minnesota informed on issues of im- 
portance to them. Larry has worked 
hard to provide business tips and in- 
formation on business trends to local 
organizations. Through Fortner's ef- 
forts, the Duluth News Tribune is now 
a daily paper, which serves the inter- 
ests of small business. 

Northern Minnesota has become a 
hub for business development over the 
last few years thanks, in part, to the 
dedicated efforts of Diane Weber. 
Diane is the executive director of the 
Itasca Development Corp., and has as- 
sisted in the creation of almost 300 ad- 
ditional jobs for the area. Given 
Diane’s enthusiasm and commitment 
to small business growth, Grand 
Rapids can look forward to a rosy eco- 
nomic future. Diane counsels and edu- 
cates business owners, and she over- 
sees finance and incentive programs, 
which are vital to the attraction of 
new business ventures. 

Finally, I believe that Mary Yue 
may best demonstrate the success an 
individual can achieve in Minnesota 
with hard work and dedication. She 
began her career with a small gift 
shop and restaurant operation, and 
she has since expanded into the area 
of venture capitalism. Mary is now 
providing expertise and seed money 
for start-up businesses. Mary uses her 
acute business sense to single out the 
most innovative, potentially successful 
ventures. Thus, she facilitates the re- 
alization of the dream many share: 
owning a business. 
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Mr. President, each one of these in- 
dividuals deserves the special recogni- 
tion that has been bestowed upon 
them by the Small Business Adminis- 
tration. Their dedication to their work 
and their communities serve as an ex- 
ample for all aspiring business persons 
in Minnesota and the Nation. I am 
pleased we have taken an opportunity 
to honor the small business persons in 
the United States this week. They are 
the foundation of our economy and 
deserve our support and encourage- 
ment. 

The article follows: 


FAITH PAID OFF FoR JACK RAJALA’S FORESTRY 
FIRM—BOoRROWING KEPT BUSINESS GOING 


(By Lee Egerstrom) 


Before Arthur Rajala died in 1974, he 
called his sons together and suggested they 
sell the family company. Tough times were 
coming, he warned. Trends in the lumber 
and forest products industries didn't favor 
small companies. 

The senior Rajala was right about the 
forest industries. Forestry, after all, is a 
half-brother to agriculture and mining. It 
has seen depression as the broader economy 
slid into a recession. 

But the Rajala brothers bucked the 
trends and started a new trend of their own. 

This week, Jack Rajala, president of the 
Rajala Companies of Deer River will be 
honored as the Minnesota Small Business 
Person of the Year at ceremonies in Bloom- 
ington and Washington, D.C. 

There's presentation in Minneapolis, and 
I fly out immediately afterwards for three 
days of small business observances in Wash- 
ington,” he said. 

A National Small Business Person of the 
Year will be announced on Wednesday in 
Washington, D.C. 

For Rajala, the honor comes after times 
when, he admits, “I wished we had listened 
to Dad. We had tough times during the 
(1981-82) recession, but I'm glad we held 
on,” Rajala said in a telephone interview. 

George Saumweber, spokesman for the 
U.S. Small Business Administration office in 
Minneapolis, said more than 1,000 sawmill 
operations across the country went out of 
business during the recession, and U.S. saw- 
mill production was cut back to 60 percent 
of plant capacity. 

“The Minnesota Department of Natural 
Resources reports that Rajala was the only 
company that went through that period in 
Minnesota without laying off employees,” 
Saumweber added. 

The award acknowledges the fact that 
Rajala has led a small company through 
steady growth in both sales and jobs over 
the past 25 years. Sales have increased from 
about $350,000 in the early 1960s to more 
than $18 million this past year, and employ- 
ment at Rajala lumber mills and wood prod- 
ucts companies has increased from 30 to 160 
workers in those same years. 

It also could be a celebration of something 
that's right with Minnesota's rural, resource 
economy. It's as if the U.S. government 
went looking for someone whose success 
touches all the current objectives of the 
government's industrial, agricultural, jobs, 
rural development and trade policies. 

The award actually could come from any 
number of departments of government, not 
just the SBA, said Robert Buckler, a St. 
Paul business and environment consultant 
who doesn’t have business ties to Rajala. 
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“Jack hits all the buttons... rings all 
the bells,” he said. 

A look at the Rajala Cos., a holding com- 
pany for several family-owned businesses, 
shows what Buckler means. 

The company was founded in 1942 when 
Rajala's father purchased a small lumber 
mill at Bigfork, south of International Falls. 
In the late 1960s, the Rajala family devel- 
oped a sawmill complex in nearby Deer 
River, which has become the corporate 
home. 

Included in the holding company are 
Rajala Mill Co., Rajala Lumber Co., Liila 
Forest Products, Rajala Ltd., Rajala Timber 
Co., and Boundary Co. The latter is a forest 
management company for the timberlands 
the company owns in northern Minnesota. 
The other companies produce various wood 
products, from basic construction lumber to 
furniture quality hardwood to milling by- 
products that are sold to Minnesota paper 
manufacturing mills. 

One-fourth of Rajala’s sales now comes 
from export markets—in fact that would 
warm the hearts of Commerce and Treasury 
departments officials. And most of the ex- 
ports are shipped to Japan, recovering at 
least part of the United States’ large trade 
deficit with that country. 

Getting customers in and out of the 
northwoods isn’t always easy, Rajala said. 
So the company has its major export office 
in Boston and a large sales office in Duluth. 

“If we knew the direction our export sales 
were headed, I don't think we would have 
opened in Boston,” he said. “It's great city 
and a good place to do business, but we 
probably would have our export office in Se- 
attle or somewhere else on the West Coast.” 

Most of the Rajala lumber products are 
exported north into Canada, where there is 
a shortage of hardwood supplies, or to the 
Orient to make furniture, guitars and patio 
furnishings. Some of the guitars probably 
come back into the United States,” he said, 
but the furniture doesn't, its grabbed up 
quickly in Japan.” 

The formation of several corporations re- 
flects attempts to find uses and make prod- 
ucts with Minnesota's hardwood trees. 
About 20 years ago, northern Minnesota's 
forest industry was primarily a pine, or 
softwood, lumber business. 

“We were pioneers in using our adundant 
aspen and hardwoods, and I am proud of 
that every time I look at the other compa- 
nies than have come in here to build new 
plants,” Rajala said “Forestry is pretty 
healthy up here right now. The newest 
paper plant in Duluth is up to capacity, and 
there’s talk every day about more paper and 
board plants coming.” 

One of the best aspects of developing Min- 
nesota’s forest resources is creating jobs. 
Unlike many forms of manufacturing, suc- 
cess in the forest industry means a healthier 
northern Minnesota economy. Jobs don't re- 
locate to the Twin Citizen and other major 
urban centers. 

“Tt is nice to be able to do a few things out 
here,” Rajala noted. 

But another big plus for northern Minne- 
sota is the opportunity to improve forest 
management through broader use of tree 
species, Rajala said. “Now we can employ 
good, complete forest management tech- 
niques that were impossible when we had a 
pine economy,” he said. 

That means both the Interior and Agricul- 
ture departments, where different agencies 
hold responsibilities for public forest lands, 
should be pleased with Rajala's activities. 

Regardless, there were moments about six 
years ago when Rajala and his brothers 
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questioned whether a small family enter- 
prise should be fighting through a recession 
against large U.S. and Canadian forest prod- 
ucts companies. 

Jack, trained as an accountant, is presi- 
dent and chief financial officer of the 
family company. He is 48. 

Dean, 51, is vice president in charge of 
timber supplies and management. And 
Randy, 41, is vice president in charge of 
manufacturing. 

They all were in the business in 1981 and 
1982 when the U.S. recession slowed mar- 
kets for lumber and wood products and 
squeezed operating margins below tight,” 
to use Jack Rajala’s words. 

“We thought about the potential markets 
and the recession. We figured the economy 
had to turn around, so we went out and bor- 
rowed money to keep going. 

“We didn't lay off a job. We lived on bor- 
rowed money, and we took on more invento- 
ry than we would like. 

“We became a small-time business borrow- 
ing big-time money.” 

In a sense, the Rajala family was betting 
on America and Minnesota's resources. With 
the SBA award, the United States is saying 
thanks. 

Rajala will receive his Minnesota award 
Monday at a breakfast at the Decathlon 
Athletic Club in Bloomington. Robert 
Ferche of Rice and Geraldine Vogt of 
Albert Lea will be honored as runners-up for 
the Minnesota Small Business Person of the 
Year award. 

Ferche is president of Ferche Millwork 
Inc., Rice, a custom-built and specialty mill- 
work company that has received Minnesota 
and federal awards for business innovation 
and energy efficiency. 

Vogt is president of Mrs. Gerry's Kitchen 
Inc., which she started by packaging salads 
in Albert Lea. Her company now employs 55 
people who prepare, package and ship 7 mil- 
lion pounds of food products annually at a 
new food industry building in Albert Lea. 

Special advocate“ awards for assistance 
to small business in special categories will 
go to: Thomas Regan, accountant; G. Shel- 
don Hanson, veteran; Esperanza Guerrero; 
Kathryn Keeley, women in business; Larry 
Fortner, media; Diane Weber and May Yue, 
financial services. 


RETIRED SENIOR VOLUNTEER 
PROGRAMS 


è Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, I 
would like to take a moment to ac- 
knowledge the fine accomplishments 
of the Retired Senior Volunteer Pro- 
grams [RSVP] across the Nation. 

Our senior volunteers greatly de- 
serve the thank you that they received 
during National Volunteer Week, April 
17-23, 1988. 

All over this country, our seniors are 
contributing their time and energy to 
desperately needed community work 
in hospitals, health agencies, senior 
centers, and nursing homes. They give 
of themselves to people of all ages. 

In Rhode Island, there are 360 
RSVP volunteers just in the Provi- 
dence area. They range in age from 60 
to 93 years and serve at 61 area non- 
profit agencies and institutions. Their 
total time volunteered will add up to 
an incredible 70,000 hours this year. 
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Those valuable hours will be spent 
in a host of activities including helping 
with literacy programs, escorting 
wheelchair patients, knitting infant 
hats, teaching arts and crafts, and 
serving meals. In addition, RSVP par- 
ticipants volunteer in the business 
community as clerical aids, board 
members, mailers of newsletters, proc- 
essors of campaign pledges, and con- 
sultants in engineering and public re- 
lations. 

Not only are these senior volunteers 
helping others in their community, 
but they are also helping themselves. 
They feel productive and needed be- 
cause they are productive and needed. 
They are role models to younger gen- 
erations. I am certain their involve- 
ment will encourage younger people to 
involve themselves in their community 
and to take the time to make a differ- 
ence. 

These generous people are the back- 
bone of our community. They deserve 
a resounding thank you for “sharing 
the experience of a lifetime.“ 


THE NEED FOR ADULT DAY 
HEALTH CARE SERVICES 


@ Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, I have 
joined Senator MELCHER, Senator 
BRADLEY, and Senator HEINZ in co- 
sponsorng S. 1839, the Medicare Adult 
Day Health Care Amendments of 1987 
which would provide additional fund- 
ing for adult day care centers through 
Medicare part B health care coverage. 

This legislation, Mr. President, 
would provide 100 days of adult day 
care coverage with a $5 a day copay- 
ment for functionally, medically or 
mentally impaired adults in licensed 
facilities. It would also establish spe- 
cific eligibility requirements for pro- 
grams to receive Medicare funding. 
Further, S. 1839 would authorize Med- 
icare to conduct annual surprise in- 
spections of certified centers to ensure 
ongoing quality care. 

We are all keenly aware of the diffi- 
culties the elderly face in paying for 
long-term care. It is critical that we 
find a practical and financially sound 
solution so that elderly and disabled 
individuals will have high quality and 
appropriate long-term care services. I 
believe that adult day care must be a 
significant part of any solution. 

One of our most important assets in 
this country is the family. I believe we 
should be doing everything possible to 
ensure that families can remain to- 
gether as long as possible. Unfortu- 
nately, current Federal policies repre- 
sent an “all or nothing” proposition. 
To get long-term assistance today an 
individual must spend all of his or her 
assets and go into a nursing home or 
institutional setting before Medicaid 
will help. We do nothing to give fami- 
lies assistance such as day care or res- 
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pite care to support their efforts to 
help loved ones at home. 

Recent business surveys have shown 
that 35 percent of employees are 
giving care to an elderly relative. 
“Burnout” is very high for these care 
givers, especially when under financial 
strain. It is not difficult to understand 
why these studies are also showing 
that care giver burnout is the most sig- 
nificant factor in placement of the el- 
derly in nursing homes; the health of 
the elder relative is less important. S. 
1839 would provide respite care for 
those families who wish to help their 
elderly relatives at home. 

From both a humanitarian and fi- 
nancial standpoint, this legislation 
makes sense. It would provide a valua- 
ble community service to the elderly 
and their families and could potential- 
ly reduce the amount of inappropriate 
nursing home placement, which cur- 
rently occurs. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues 
to support S. 1839 and send a signal to 
the health care industry that we be- 
lieve that adult day care is an impor- 
tant part of an overall solution to 
long-term care.@ 


MENTAL ILLNESS AWARENESS 
WEEK 


è Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, I rise 
today in support of Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 248, a joint resolution designat- 
ing the week of October 2-8, 1988, as 
“Mental Illness Awareness Week.” I 
commend my colleague from Indiana 
[Mr. QuayLe] for taking the lead in 
this effort to focus public attention on 
the concerns surrounding mental ill- 
ness and the advances that have been 
made in treating this disease. 

The impact of mental illness is felt 
throughout our society. Every year, 
between 31 and 41 million Americans 
experience significant disability with 
respect to employment, attendance at 
school, or independent living as the 
result of a clearly diagnosable mental 
disorder. More than 10 million Ameri- 
cans are disabled for extended periods 
of time by schizophrenia, manic de- 
pressive disorder, and major depres- 
sion. Mental illness is a major contrib- 
utor to homelessness; it is estimated 
that between 30 and 50 percent of the 
homeless suffer from serious, chronic 
forms of mental illness. The elderly 
are particularly vulnerable to mental 
illness; nearly one-fourth of the elder- 
ly who are thought to be senile actual- 
ly have treatable mental disorders. 
Mental illness also impairs the 
healthy development of as many as 12 
million of our children. All told, 
mental illness costs our Nation $106.2 
billion annually in health care ex- 
penses and lost productivity. 

Fortunately, research in recent dec- 
ades has led to a wide array of treat- 
ments for some of the most incapaci- 
tating forms of mental illness, includ- 
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ing schizophrenia, major affective dis- 
orders, phobias, and phobic disorders. 
These treatments—which may be 
pharmacological, or psychosocial— 
have been demonstrated to be highly 
effective. Nearly two-thirds of all men- 
tally ill patients show significant signs 
of recovery with their initial treat- 
ment. Moreover, appropriate treat- 
ment of mental illness can result in re- 
stored productivity, reduced utilization 
of more costly medical services, and 
lessened social dependence—all of 
which help reduce the cost of mental 
illness to society. 

By informing the public that mental 
illness is a disease—and that it can be 
treated—we can do much to diminish 
the fear and misunderstanding that 
commonly surrounds this disease. I 
commend Mr. QUAYLE for drawing at- 
tention to this disease and for recog- 
nizing the role of research in helping 
us to understand and treat mental ill- 
ness. I encourage my colleagues to 
support this resolution, and I urge its 
immediate passage. 


DR. FREDERICK DOUGLASS 
PATTERSON 


e Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, on the 
way to speak at a meeting of the Phil- 
lips colleges of the Nation in Gulfport, 
MS, I read in the newspaper about the 
death of Dr. Frederick Douglass Pat- 
terson. 

Most Americans do not recognize the 
name, but this country is infinitely 
richer for the service that he provided. 

He was the inspiration for the 
founding of the United Negro College 
Fund. 

When it was founded in 1944, there 
were 27 member colleges, and they 
able to secure $765,000 in contribu- 
tions. That is no small contribution to 
schools desperate and in need of help. 

This past year there were 42 colleges 
affiliated and they were able to secure 
$42 million in help. 

What I particularly remember is 
working with him on establishing the 
endowment provisions in the Higher 
Education Act. I had expressed an in- 
terest in getting the endowment provi- 
sions of the Higher Education Act 
going, and he learned about that and 
we met in my office. I was then a 
Member of the House of Representa- 
tives. We worked on that as well as 
other features of the law to help the 
traditionally black colleges. 

To no small degree, the law that has 
made millions of dollars in assistance 
available to these schools that contrib- 
ute so much to the Nation is a tribute 
to Dr. Patterson. 

I am pleased and honored that I had 
the privilege of knowing him.e 


May 9, 1988 
COLLINGSWOOD CELEBRATES 
ITS CENTENNIAL 


Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, 
I rise to congratulate Collingswood, NJ 
on its centennial. Since it was settled 
100 years ago, Collingswood has seen 
many changes. The area was originally 
settled by five Irish, Quaker families 
in 1682—Newbies, Zane, Thakara, 
Sharp, Bates. However, by the 1700's 
many more families had moved to the 
region. The early settlers farmed and 
cultivated the land. The area re- 
mained largely agricultural, until the 
first railroads were built. During the 
period from 1852 to 1871, the commu- 
nity continued to grow and prosper. In 
1884 the town broke away from Old 
Gloucester and became part of 
Camden County. 

In 1887, an ancestor from one of the 
original families, Edward C. Knight 
founded the Coltingswood Land Co. 
After making his fortune in Philadel- 
phia, Edward Knight returned to pur- 
chase the land his ancestors had set- 
tled and even more of the region. In 
May 1888, the people living in the 
region voted to separate from Haddon 
township, and Collingswood borough 
was founded. 

Collingswood has continued to pros- 
per since the early 1900's, when it was 
the fastest growing town in the 
county. It has always been a progres- 
sive community in many areas. Al- 
though the original founders were 
Quakers, the borough houses churches 
from a wide variety of denominations. 
Collingswood schools are competitive 
and effective in educating the bor- 
ough’s youth. Since the 1900’s, when 
printers, metal workers, and pattern 
makers provided labor to neighboring 
communities, Collingswood has been a 
source of talented labor for the metro- 
politan area. 

After 100 years, Collingswood con- 
tinues to prosper today. Mr. President, 
I wish the community of Collingswood 
well on its centennial celebration May 
21 and continued prosperity in the 
years to come. @ 


BILL PLACED ON THE 
CALENDAR—H.R. 3679 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that H.R. 3679, a 
bill dealing with the Lac Vieux Desert 
Band of Lake Superior Chippewa Indi- 
ans, just received from the House, be 
placed on the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Hear- 
ing no objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDERS FOR TUESDAY 


RECESS UNTIL 9:30 A.M. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business today it 
stand in recess until the hour of 9:30 
tomorrow morning. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

MORNING BUSINESS AND RESUMPTION OF DOD 

AUTHORIZATION BILL 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that on tomorrow 
after the two leaders have been recog- 
nized under the standing order there 
be a period for morning business not 
to extend beyond the hour of 10 
o’clock and that Senators may speak 
during that period for morning busi- 
ness for not to exceed 5 minutes each 
and that at the hour of 10 o’clock the 
Senate resume consideration of the 
DOD authorization bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, rollcall 
votes can occur early tomorrow, and 
the pending question at that time 
when the Senate resumes consider- 
ation of the DOD authorization bill 
will be on the amendment by Mr. 
DIXON. 


RECESS UNTIL 9:30 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, if there 
be no further business to come before 
the Senate, I move, in accordance with 
the order previously entered, that the 
Senate stand in recess until the hour 
of 9:30 tomorrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and, at 
6:19 p.m., the Senate recessed until 
Tuesday, May 10, 1988, at 9:30 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by 
the Senate May 9, 1988: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


CHARLES A. GARGANO, OF NEW YORK, TO BE AM- 
BASSADOR EXTRAORDINARY AND PLENIPOTENTIA- 
RY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA TO THE RE- 
PUBLIC OF TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO. 

JEFFREY DAVIDOW, OF VIRGINIA, A CAREER 
MEMBER OF THE SENIOR FOREIGN SERVICE, CLASS 
OF COUNSELOR, TO BE AMBASSADOR EXTRAORDI- 
NARY AND PLENIPOTENTIARY OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA TO THE REPUBLIC OF ZAMBIA. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


CHARLES S. WHITEHOUSE, OF VIRGINIA, TO BE AN 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, VICE CHAPMAN 
B. COX, RESIGNED. 


THE JUDICIARY 


FERN M. SMITH, OF CALIFORNIA, TO BE U.S. DIS- 
TRICT JUDGE FOR THE NORTHERN DISTRICT OF 
CALIFORNIA VICE SAMUEL CONTI, RETIRED. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


CHARLES E. COBB, JR., OF FLORIDA, TO BE UNDER 
SECRETARY OF COMMERCE FOR TRAVEL AND TOUR- 
ISM, VICE DONNA F. TUTTLE. 

JAMES P. MOORE, JR., OF PENNSYLVANIA, TO BE AN 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, VICE 
CHARLES E. COBB, JR. 


FARM CREDIT SYSTEM ASSISTANCE BOARD 


WILLIAM W. ERWIN, OF INDIANA, TO BE A MEMBER 
OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE FARM CREDIT 
SYSTEM ASSISTANCE BOARD, SUBJECT TO THE PRO- 
VISIONS PRESCRIBED BY PUBLIC LAW 100-233 (NEW 
POSITION). 


NATIONAL FOUNDATION ON THE ARTS AND THE 
HUMANITIES 


EDWIN J. DELATTRE, OF MARYLAND, TO BE A 
MEMBER OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL ON THE HU- 


MANITIES FOR A TERM EXPIRING JANUARY 26, 1994, 
VICE GEORGE CAREY, TERM EXPIRED. 

HELMUTH J. NAUMER, OF NEW MEXICO. TO BE A 
MEMBER OF THE NATIONAL MUSEUM SERVICES 
BOARD FOR A TERM EXPIRING DECEMBER 6, 1992. 
VICE DONALD MONCRIEF MUCHMORE, TERM EX- 
PIRED. 

RICHARD J. SCHWARTZ, OF NEW YORK, TO BE A 
MEMBER OF THE NATIONAL MUSEUM SERVICES 
BOARD FOR A TERM EXPIRING DECEMBER 6, 1992, 
VICE LOUIS ROMAN DISABATO, TERM EXPIRED. 


POSTAL RATE COMMISSION 


HENRY R. FOLSOM. OF VIRGINIA. TO BE A COMMIS- 
SIONER OF THE POSTAL RATE COMMISSION FOR THE 
TERM EXPIRING OCTOBER 14, 1994. REAPPOINTMENT. 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


THE FOLLOWING CANDIDATES FOR PERSONNEL 
ACTION IN THE REGULAR CORPS OF THE PUBLIC 
HEALTH SERVICE SUBJECT TO QUALIFICATIONS 
THEREFOR AS PROVIDED BY LAW AND REGULA- 
TIONS: 

1. FOR APPOINTMENT: 


To be assistant surgeon 


CHARLES H. BEYMER PAUL J. HEALEY. SR. 
HERMAN A. DOBBS III CYNTHIA B. PICCRILLI 
DONALD A. DUBOIS GREGG MCNEIL 
ANDERSON B. FUNKE 


IN THE ARMY 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED OFFICER TO BE PLACED 
ON THE RETIRED LIST IN GRADE INDICATED UNDER 
THE PROVISIONS OF TITLE 10. UNITED STATES CODE. 
SECTION 1370: 


To be lieutenant general 


LT. GEN. BURTON b. PATRICIA DAZ U.s. 
ARMY. 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED OFFICER FOR APPOINT- 
MENT TO THE GRADE INDICATED, UNDER THE PRO- 
VISIONS OF TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE. SECTION 
601(A), IN CONJUNCTION WITH ASSIGNMENT TO A PO- 
SITION OF IMPORTANCE AND RESPONSIBILITY DES- 
IGNATED BY THE PRESIDENT UNDER TITLE 10. 
UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 601(A): 


To be lieutenant general 
MAJ. GEN. HENRY J. HATHA U.S. ARMY. 
IN THE NAVY 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED OFFICER, UNDER THE 
PROVISIONS OF TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SEC- 
TION 601, TO BE ASSIGNED TO A POSITION OF IMPOR- 
TANCE AND RESPONSIBILITY DESIGNATED BY THE 
PRESIDENT UNDER TITLE 10. UNITED STATES CODE, 
SECTION 601: 


To be vice admiral 


REAR ADM. ROGER F. RAD U.S. NAVY. 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED OFFICER, UNDER THE 
PROVISIONS OF TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SEC- 
TION 601, TO BE ASSIGNED TO A POSITION OF IMPOR- 
TANCE AND RESPONSIBILITY DESIGNATED BY THE 
PRESIDENT UNDER TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE. 
SECTION 601: 


To be admiral 


ADM. POWELL F. CARTER, JR. D 1120. U.S. 
NAVY. 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED OFFICER, UNDER THE 
PROVISIONS OF TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SEC- 
TION 601, TO BE ASSIGNED TO A POSITION OF IMPOR- 
TANCE AND RESPONSIBILITY DESIGNATED BY THE 
PRESIDENT UNDER TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, 
SECTION 601: 


To be vice admiral 


REAR ADM. PETER M. HEKMAN., JR. A110. 
U.S. NAVY. 

THE FOLLOWING-NAMED OFFICER TO BE PLACED 
ON THE RETIRED LIST IN THE GRADE INDICATED 
UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF TITLE 10, UNITED 
STATES CODE, SECTION 1370: 


To be vice admiral 


VICE ADM. WILLIAM H. ROWDEN, EUSTEA 1210, 
U.S. NAVY. 

THE FOLLOWING-NAMED OFFICER, UNDER THE 
PROVISIONS OF TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SEC- 
TION 601, TO BE ASSIGNED TO A POSITION OF IMPOR- 
TANCE AND RESPONSIBILITY DESIGNATED BY THE 
PRESIDENT UNDER TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, 
SECTION 601: 


To be vice admiral 


REAR ADM. WILLIAM O. STUDEMAN. 130. 
U.S. NAVY. 


IN THE COAST GUARD 


THE FOLLOWING RESERVE OFFICERS OF THE U.S. 
COAST GUARD TO BE PERMANENT COMMISSIONED 
OFFICERS IN THE GRADES INDICATED: 
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To be lieutenant 


DAVID E. BATES 

MARK. F. BOEHM 

FRED R. CALL III 

MARK M. CAMPBELL 
KENNETH D. CARKEET 
MICHAEL A. CARNEY 
ALAN B. CARR 
CHRISTOPHER B. CARTER 
HARRY T. CHELPON 
PEYTON M. COLEMAN 
JAMES M. CURRY 

TROY DEGROOT 

ROBER H. DEROCHE 
CHRISTOPHER W. DOANE 
ROGER E. DUBUC, JR. 
RICHARD G. EHRET 
THOMAS H. ENGLISH 
JOHN R. GAFFNEY 
LAWRENCE C. GOEB 
MICHAEL A. HAMEL 
JOSEPH M. HANSON 
THOMAS M. HEITSTUMAN 
STEPHEN M. HICKOK 


RUDY T. HOLM 
RANDALL D. JOHNSON 
RONALD E. KAETZEL 
RICHARD C. KAMMER 
MICHAEL E. KENDALL 
SHELBY R. KIRK 
CURT A. LONG 
JOHN G. MANGANARO 
JAY E. MANTHORNE 
ROBERT L. MCALLISTER 
CATHERINE MCNALLY 
DENNIS OTASHI 
EGLEE W. PEREZ- 
RODRIGUEZ 
HAL R. SAVAGE 
PETER J. SIEMER 
DAVID D. SIMMS 
STEVEN C. TAYLOR 
RAINER C. ULLRICH 
JOHN A. URIBE 
PAUL D. WALTON 
KEITH D. WARD 
BRYAN T. WELCH 


To be lieutanant (junior grade) 


RANDALL W. ADAMS 
PAUL B. ANDERSON 
DONALD S. ARLOTTA 
JAMES C. BASHELOR 
MICHAEL L. BEDARD 
ROSLYN D. BURBANK 
MATHEW O. CARR 
NEAL M. CHANDLER 
STEPHEN R. CLARK 
ROBERT L. CLARKE. JR. 
BRYAN A. COBBLE 
LAWRENCE E. CORNWELL 
LEHAN S. CRANE 
SANDRA J. CROSS 
STEVEN J. DANIELCZYK 
BROOK A. DOTY 
CHARLES R. DUDLEY 
JAMES T. EASLEY 
MARK J. FALLER 
JOHN M. FELKER 
SCOTT J. FERGUSON 
PATRICK G. GERRITY 
RONALD F. GREEK 
JACK A. GRONKE 
PAUL M. GUGG 
JOHN M. GUILD 
LAURA H. GUTH 
STEVEN M. HANEWICH 
RUSSEL L. HARRIS 
THOMAS D. HARRISON 
STUART P. HARTLEY 
JOHN M. MARTZELL 
KEITH D. 
HERCHENRODER 
MICHAEL P. HOUTZ 


RONALD J. JOHNSON 
BRUCE C. JONES 
KINGSLEY J. KLOSSON 
JEFFREY S. LEE 
RONALD J. LOGDAHL 
THOMAS N. MCBETH 
BRIAN J. MCCARTHY 
WILLIAM E. MCCOLLUM 
DAVID R. MCCORMICK 
EVAN R. MCDOUGAL 
PHILIP J. MCGAUGHEY 
PATRICK MERRIGAN 
JAMES M. MICHALOWSKI 
ROCKY G. NELSON 
DONN S. OLMSTED 
STEVEN J. O'MALLEY 
JOHN B. OWEN 
CHARLES D. PEACOCK 
ROBERTO A. PERALTA 
KEVIN L. PETERSON 
RUSSELL E. PICUS 
GARY M. PRESLEY 
JEFFREY S. RUVOLO 
ALDA L. SIEBRANDS 
LEORY P. SMART 
BRIAN D. SMITH 
THOMAS M. SPARKS 
DAVID B. SPRACKLEN 
ROBIN R. STARRETT 
ANNE V. STEVENS 

KIM B. SULLIVAN 
LORNE W. THOMAS 
KIP M. WALTON 

ERIC A. WASHBURN 


To be chief warrant, W-4 


MILTON A. LEYKO, JR. 
BARRY F. NORDBLOM 


RICHARD W. HALL 


To be chief warrant, W-3 


JOHN D. GIRARD 


THE FOLLOWING REGULAR OFFICERS TO BE MEM- 
BERS OF THE PERMANENT COMMISSIONED TEACH- 
ING STAFF OF THE COAST GUARD ACADEMY AS IN- 
STRUCTORS IN THE GRADE OF LIEUTENANT: 

BRUCE R. MUSTAIN MARK B. CASE 
ROBERT C. AYER RICHARD J. HARTNETT 


IN THE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


THE FOLLOWING CANDIDATES FOR PERSONNEL 
ACTION IN THE REGULAR CORPS OF THE PUBLIC 
HEALTH SERVICE SUBJECT TO QUALIFICATIONS 
THEREFOR AS PROVIDED BY LAW AND REGULA- 
TIONS: 

1. FOR PERMANENT PROMOTION: 


To be medical director 


PAUL A. BLAKE JOHN A. KNIGHT, JR 
ERNEST F. DOHERTY, IR RICHARD T. KOTOMORI 
MITCHELL H. GAIL OSAMU H. MATSUTANI 
LILLIAN GAVRILOVICH KENNETH M. PETERSEN 
STEPHEN F. JENCKS HERBERT T. TAKASHIMA 


To be senior surgeon 


CARLOS C. CAMPBELL, III ANTONIA C. NOVELLO 
EDWARD I. GINNS DAVID J. PETTITT 
ROBERT E. JOHNSON THEODORE M. PINKERT 
SAMUEL LIN TRENTON K. RUEBUSH, II 
EDWARD E. MAX ALAN M. STEINMAN 
JOSEPH B. MCCORMICK 

KENNETH P. MORITSUGU 


To be surgeon 
KENNETH A. SCHACHTER 


To be senior assistant surgeon 


MARGARET C. BASH NOREEN A. HYNES 
PHILIP E. COYNE, JR ELIZABETH A. 
FREDDIE R. GUYER, II WOODCOME 
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To be dental director 


LYNN J. BROWN WILLIAM D. STRAUBE 
GARY A. KELLAM 


To be senior dental surgeon 
BRUCE J. BAUM JEFFREY W. HAGEN 
ROBERT J. COLLINS.JR RICHARD L. 
EDWARD S. COLYER HETHERINGTON 


ROBERT J. PARTAK 
DANIEL L. PINSON 
DONALD R. SCIAME 


RICHARD D, CROCKETT 
MERLE C. DREW 

DAVID M. GABELMAN 
GENE A. GERBER 


To be dental surgeon 


ERIC G. BRUCE MARK KODAY 

JAMES R. CHEEVER THOMAS E. LENOIR 

GEORGE CHIARCHIARO DAVID B. LLOYD 

FRED E. COY. III JOHN R. MEETH 

ROBERT G. DOHERTY STEVEN R. NEWMAN 

WILLIAM E. EVANS LAWRENCE J. OCHFELD 

MICHAEL D. HARMON EDWARD N, SAGUE 

ROBERT W. HENDRICKS, TIMOTHY W. SIZEMORE 
JR HARVEY S. WILSON 

JOHN V. KELSEY 


To be nurse director 
MARILYN K. VANDERVEN 
To be senior nurse officer 


PATRICIA L. CALLISON MARIE A. MOSES 
SUZANNE DAHLMAN JOAN K. MUELLER 
PAUL A. DUCOMMUN SUSAN SIMMONS 
KATHLEEN A. MORSE 

To be nurse officer 


ROBERT E. ADAMS 

ROBERTA A. HOLDER- 
MOSLEY 

GAYLYN J. HOSMER 

THOMAS H. LOVE 

MELVA V. OWENS 


GLENN A. PRUITT 
SUSAN L. B. ROGERS 
REBECCA S. STANEVICH 
LARRY R. TRIPP 
MARCIA J. WITHIAM 


To be engineer director 


CHARLES R. BOWMAN 
VIRGIL E. CARR 
JOHN L. HANKINSON 


WAYNE R. OTT 
JAMES E. WARREN 
CHARLES W. WHITMORE 


To be senior engineer officer 


GEORGE L. ALLEN, JR 
MARK A. BRUMBAUGH 
PATRICK A. CROTTY 
RONALD D. DOBBIN 
TED W. FOWLER 
GERALD R. HARRIS 
PAUL P. KANITZ 


PETER C, KARALEKAS. JR 
GARY D. MCCUTCHEN 
WAYNE E. MOHLER 

JOHN M. MOORE 

DAVID C. SANCHEZ 

GALE A. WRIGHT 


To be engineer officer 


KENNETH W. AYERS 


RICHARD F. BARROR 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE 


JOSEPH C. COCALIS 
KERRY M. GRAGG 
FRANK J. HEARL CARL E. SULLENGER, JR 
JOHN W, HUTCHISON JOHN C. TAYLOR 


To be scientist director 


ROGER L. ANDERSON BOBBY J. GUNTER 
JERRY L. CHANDLER JAMES C. HILL 
DUANE J. GUBLER 


To be senior scientist 


A. ROLAND GARCIA 
VICTORIA M. HITCHINS 
DANIEL A. HOFFMAN 
FERDINAND W. HUI 
FREDERICK J. MILLER 
ROBERT B. DICK JEAN A. PENNINGTON 
ROBERT M. GAGNE WILLIAM P. WOOD 


To be scientist 


RAYMOND E. BIAGINI WILLIAM T. DILL 
WILLIAM G. BROGDON ANDREA A. WARGO 
WILLIAM L. BUFORD. JR 


To be sanitarian director 


RAYMOND D. BEAULIEU WEBSTER YOUNG. JR 
LEE A. BLAND, JR 


To be senior sanitarian 


ROBERT E. GLENN RAY A, VAN OSTRAN 
ELADIO PEREZ-ZAYAS 
MICHAEL J, SACOMAN 


To be sanitarian 


PIERRE L, BELANGER JOHN W. FULLER 
JACK L. CHRISTY RICHARD M. TAFT 
JOHN M. FAJEN 


To be senior veterinary officer 


DENNIS D. JURANEK 
ROBERT M. WERNER 


To be pharmacist director 


EDGAR H. ADAMS TIMOTHY F. SVOBODA 
RICHARD J. BERTIN 


To be senior pharmacist 


CLETIS V. BONNETT KAY C. PEARSON 
DAVID C. EWING 
STEPHEN C. GROFT ROBERT J. TONELLI 
EDGAR R. JETER JOHN M. TWITTY 
CHRISTOPHER P. KONRAD JOSEPH C. WHITAKER 


To be pharmacist 


RUSSELL E. ALGER ANDREW G. JANCOSEK 
TIMOTHY W. AMES ALAN R. JORGENSON 
LAURA K. CARVER 
DAVID C. CLARK 
PATRICK J. HALTON 


STEPHEN C. JAMES 


STEPHEN P. 
BERARDINELLI 
JOHN D. BOICE, JR 
CHARLES K. BOWLES 
EDWARD J. CONE 


ANNA M. MYERS 
ROBERT C. NELSON 


TIMOTHY A. MCLAUGHLIN 
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GEORGE R, SCHMIDT 
LARRY C. STEWARD 
WILLIAM P. TYLER, JR 
PETER L. VACCARI 
JOHN D. WARE, JR 
DAVID S. WEICK 


ROBERT B. OSHIDA 
LARRY A. PFEIFER 
RALPH H. RACK 
GORDON W. REITER 
MICHAEL A. REMPFER 
WELDON B. ROBERTS 
JAMES P. ROBEY 


To be dietitian 


ELOISE BEECHINOR 
ROBERT S MCLAUGHLIN 


To be therapist director 
ROGER M. NELSON 


To be senior therapist 


JUDITH A. BELL 
MARGARET A. WILSON 


To be therapist 


MILTON T. LEVESQUE 
PRINCE L. WATKINS, 


To be health services director 


LILA R. DAVIS 
ROBERT T. HANDREN. JR 


To be senior health services officer 


WILLIAM C, ROBINSON, JR 


MICHAEL A, MANGIAPANE 


REBECCA S. ASHERY 
ROBERT J. BATTJES 
NEIL J. BERG, JR 
RICHARD C. BOHRER 
JOHN R. HEINZ 

BRUCE A. HERMAN 
JOHN C. HILLIARD 
RICHARD E, LIPPMAN 
GARY R. LOUNSBERRY 
CLYDE E. MOSS, JR 


JENNINGS E. PARTRIDGE 
PAUL F. SCHULZE 

DAVID R. SELBY 

EDWIN L. SENSINTAFFAR 
DONALD R. SOEKEN 
STUART M. SWAYZE 
THOMAS C. VOSKUHL 
CHARLES P. WARR. JR 


To be health services officer 


SHELBY A. BIEDENKAPP 
THOMAS H. BORNEMANN 
GENE A. BRAYBOY 
LINDA MORRIS BROWN 
GUY E. BURROUGHS. JR 
RAYMOND L. CLARK 
FRANK G. COOPER 
GORDON S, DANN 
MICHAEL L. DAVIS 

JEAN D. DOONG 
ALFRED G. FAHLSTEDT 
JOHN M. GARBER 
GLENN A. HEGAMYER 
GLORIA J. HOLDER 
KENT E. JAFFE 


EDWIN A. KNECHT 
WILLIAM M. KRUSHAT 
ANDREW P. LANZA 
PAUL W. LICHTENSTEIN 
CAROLEA LOGUN 
PETER P. MAZZELLA 
CLIFFORD L. MOSELEY 
DOROTHEA MUSGRAVE 
ROBERT P. NUGENT 
MARTIN A. OBERLY 
ARMANDO A. POLLACK 
VINCENT A. 
PRZYBYSZEWSKI 
EDWARD H. TAYLOR 
MARVIN W. H. YOUNG 
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VANUATU: A SMALL COUNTRY 
WITH BIG CONNECTIONS 


HON. PHILIP M. CRANE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 9, 1988 


Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
bring to the attention of my colleagues the vir- 
tually unknown Republic of Vanuatu. Vanuatu 
is located in the South Pacific, some 1200 
miles northeast of Australia. It is comprised of 
over 70 islands extending a full 560 miles. 
The economy is based primarily on mining 
and fishing industries as well as the vital influx 
of tourist dollars heavily dependent on Austra- 
lian vacationers. Moreover, Vanuatu is run by 
a highly decentralized parliamentary form of 
government established when the people of 
Vanuatu were granted independence from the 
British and French governments in 1980. 

On the surface, Vanuatu may appear to be 
just another tiny republic among the myriad of 
islands which dot the South Pacific horizon. 
However, recent events and revelations have 
thrust Vanuatu into the unforgiving world of 
international politics. 

Vanuatu's past record of foreign policy has 
been quite erratic. While maintaining friendly 
relations with the West, Prime Minister Walter 
Lini has established ties with notorious instiga- 
tors of political unrest. For example, Vanuatu 
was the first South Pacific nation to establish 
diplomatic ties with the Soviet Union and has 
recently signed a 1-year fishing agreement 
that would grant Soviet trawlers full access of 
Vanuatuan ports. Comparably, in a 5-year 
agreement, U.S. fishing vessels are only per- 
mitted access to Vanuatu’s territorial waters. 
Yet, one can still argue that diplomatic recog- 
nition and a 1-year fishing agreement with the 
Soviet Union certainly does not warrant a 
threat to United States national security and 
to the stability of Vanuatu’s neighbors. 

The situation becomes much more alarming 
when one considers the unprecedented in- 
crease in Vanuatu's ties with Libya. Yes, 
Libya, a country which sponsors the murder of 
innocent, men, women, and children. A coun- 
try which is supported in it’s entirety by such 
outlaw states as the Soviet Union and Syria. 
The same country whose leader's name is 
synonymous with global terrorism and the 
worldwide anti-American movement. Certainly, 
no one can now argue that Vanuatu’s current 
involvement with states that are the major 
brokers of terrorism in the world today does 
not warrant the immediate attention of the 
U.S. Government. 

Specifically, it is believed that Prime Minister 
Lini was offered a whopping $40 million by the 
Libyan Government in exchange for the right 
to build a pacific base of naval operations on 
the Vanuatuan islands. A sobering thought 
indeed. Yet, the question then arises, why 
Vanuatu? In the past, Mr. Lini has openly sup- 


ported revolutionary movements in West Irian 
and French controlled New Caledonia. More- 
over, Vanuatu has been noted for being an 
international tax haven for investors. Thus, 
Colonel Qadhafi could establish a hidden but 
powerful terrorist base with relative ease. Fur- 
thermore, Vanuatu is in desperate need of 
funds to relieve it's debt problems. A need 
that the Soviets and Libyans would be more 
than happy to accommodate—in exchange for 
a favor or two. 

Now consider these revelations with the 
presence of a Communist insurgency in the 
Philippines and established Communist re- 
gimes in Vietnam, Laos, Cambodia, and North 
Korea. The potential for Communist takeover 
of the South Pacific speaks for itself. 

The South Pacific is the ultimate strategic 
naval foothold in the Pacific Ocean. it's multi- 
tude of islands form links in a geographical 
chain that when connected could be used to 
control every sea and air route of the Asian 
Hemisphere. It is quite evident that Soviet 
control of this area would be deadly to de- 
mocracy in the Far East. 

Few people realize that Communist expan- 
sion is much like a tiger stalking its prey. It is 
a slow, deliberate yet, relentless movement. It 
has its prey in sight, but waits patiently for an 
opportunity to strike. When that opportunity 
arises it strikes hard and fast, leaving its prey 
lifeless, while it moves on to continue its 
quest for the satiation of its endless hunger 
for conquest. We cannot allow the South Pa- 
cific to be communism’s next hunting ground. 

This Congress and administration both have 
the opportunity to confront this threat before it 
snowballs into another major foreign policy 
defeat for the West. By alleviating the eco- 
nomic hardships of the Vanuatuan people, we 
can save Vanuatu and her South Pacific 
neighbors from falling prey to propaganda and 
false promises that characterize every Com- 
munist movement. | urge my colleagues to 
consider the allocation of funds to be distribut- 
ed to the people of the South Pacific. If we do 
not support the free and democratic elements 
of the South Pacific, one day we will surely 
squander any advantage we possessed in this 
obscure, but strategically vital part of the 
world. 

VANUATU SPELLS TROUBLE IN THE SOUTH 

PACIFIC 

In the late 1930's and early 1940's the 
rising sun of the Japanese Empire was 
stretching its rays across Asia and into the 
South Pacific. Slowly, island by island, 
Japan extended its control over the region. 
Meanwhile, the Roosevelt Administration 
watched and waited until it was almost too 
late. In the end America’s policy in the Pa- 
cific required an outright Japanese attack 
against the American fleet based at Pearl 
Harbor, Hawaii before the U.S. moved to 
halt Japanese aggressions. 

Pearl Harbor shocked and distressed the 
United States, but equally distressing was 
the degree to which the Japanese had ulti- 
mately gained control of the high seas from 


their heavily fortified “unsinkable carri- 
ers“ the islands of the South Pacific. The 
result was a Japanese Empire in such firm 
control of the Pacific that it required four 
years of intense fighting before the U.S. was 
able to liberate the region. 

Thousands of brave men fought and died 
to wrest these islands from the grasp of the 
Japanese. Tarawa, Saipan, Guadalcanal— 
fierce battles fought on these once obscure 
islands of the South Pacific have forever 
etched their names in our history. 

Today, new forces and new threats have 
begun to establish themselves on these same 
islands. In the tiny Republic of Vanuatu, 
agents of the Soviet Union and Libya have 
developed strong ties with the government 
and have threatened the surrounding island 
states of the South Pacific by supporting 
revolutionary elements within the native 
populations. 

Vanuatu consists of 70 to 80 islands ex- 
tending some 560 miles from north to south, 
and situated approximately 600 miles west 
of Fiji and 1200 miles northeast of Austra- 
lia. The islands’ 120,000 inhabitants, 80% of 
whom lie in rural and mountainous regions, 
are involved in a variety of industries, in- 
cluding mining and fishing, but are also 
heavily dependent upon tourist dollars from 
Australia. 

The Republic of Vanuatu is governed by a 
unicameral legislature of 39 members who 
are elected to four year terms by universal 
adult suffrage. The President, the official 
head of state, is elected for a five year term 
by an electoral college; but political power is 
held by the Prime Minister, selected from 
the Parliament. The Prime Minister, in 
turn, appoints a Council of Ministers who 
compose the cabinet. 

Many have appreciated Vanuatu's strate- 
gic importance. Located at an important 
crossroad in the South Pacific, Vanuatu 
could serve as an important stepping stone 
to further Soviet expansion in the region. In 
fact, Vanuatu has been used for military 
purposes before. 

Settled by French and British mission- 
aries during the 19th century, the New Heb- 
rides, now Vanuatu, was shared politically 
between the two nations for over 90 years. 
In 1977, British, French and New Hebridean 
officials reached an agreement to grant the 
islands independence in 1980. This agree- 
ment failed to satisfy members of the native 
Vanuaaku Party, who had demanded imme- 
diate independence, so a provisional govern- 
ment was established in early 1978. Political 
stability was not achieved until 1980 when 
Father Walter Lini, Chief Minister of the 
National Assembly, and British and French 
officials agreed to finally grant the islands 
independence under the new name of Van- 
uatu. 

In its seven years of independence, Van- 
uatu has slowly extended its contact with 
outside nations, with Prime Minister Lini 
leading the way. Great Britain continues to 
grant financial assistance to the island 
nation, but friendly diplomatic ties have 
also been established with Australia and 
Papua New Guinea. In late 1986, Vanuatu 
joined a number of other South Pacific 
island nations and concluded a five-year 
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fishing agreement with the United States 
which gave the U.S. tuna fleet fishing rights 
in the territorial waters of Vanuatu. Differ- 
ent sources now estimate that Vanuatu has 
extended diplomatic relations with a total 
of 45 nations since its independence. 

None of these foreign contacts, however, 
has aroused as much controversy as Prime 
Minister Lini's two recent agreements with 
the Soviet Union and Libya. Of the hun- 
dreds of islands in the region, Vanuatu was 
the first to establish diplomatic relations 
with the Soviets. In January of 1987, Van- 
uatu and the Soviet Union concluded a one- 
year fishing agreement that would grant 
Soviet trawlers access to several ports in 
Vanuatu. This agreement was bitterly op- 
posed by a significant minority within Van- 
uatu’s government, including President 
George Sokomanu and members of the Na- 
tional Democratic Party; but in the end, 
such opposition was insufficient to block 
passage of the treaty. 

Criticism of the government's involvement 
with the Soviets has not been limited to 
native dissent; leaders from Australia and 
the United States have been particularly 
disturbed by the Kremlin's growing influ- 
ence in the region. Officials of the Vanuatu 
government traveled to the United States 
early in 1987 to allay fears within the State 
Department following an announcement of 
the Soviet fishing agreement. During a brief 
meeting with Secretary of State George 
Shultz, Vanuatu’s Foreign Minister Sela 
Molisa defended the pact as a strictly eco- 
nomic arrangement. 

The Washington Post reported Molisa as 
saying that the agreement was “a way to 
obtain funds to assist with [Vanuatu's) $6.5 
million budgetary deficit." Great Britain, 
Molisa explained, had reduced aid payments 
to Vanuatu to $750,000 for 1987, and France 
no longer contributed any funds to its 
former colony. 

Prime Minister Lini has also been criti- 
cized for his contacts with Libyan leader 
Muammar Qaddafi. At a summit meeting of 
non-aligned nations in September of 1986, 
Lini was approached by members of the 
Libyan delegation who promised him, 
among other things, cheaper oil. Sources 
have also estimated that Qaddafi has of- 
fered Vanuatu as much as $40 million in ex- 
change for the rights to build a Pacific base 
of operations on the island. 

Qaddafi's intentions in tiny Vanuatu seem 
no more honorable than his other activities 
in the region, which were detailed in August 
of 1987 by David Lamb for the Los Angeles 
Times. Libya, Lamb explained, is alleged to 
be assisting revolutionary forces in New Cal- 
edonia, as well as guerillas in West Irian 
(the western half of the island of New 
Guinea, also known as Irian Jaya) and East 
Timor who are seeking their independence 
from Indonesia. 

Although Libya lacks naval forces capable 
of performing operations in the region, sev- 
eral have predicted that Qaddafi intends to 
use the island as a base for terrorist activity 
against the United States and France 
(which has earned his wrath by supporting 
Chad in its war against Libya). Lamb noted 
that “Vanuatu has particular appeal for the 
Libyans because it is an international tax 
haven; nameless, numbered bank accounts 
can be opened their.” 

Qaddafi's efforts, in islands located so 
close to the Australian mainland, have 
aroused the attention of Australian Prime 
Minister Bob Hawke. Australia has expand- 
ed its intelligence gathering efforts in the 
South Pacific, in response to Libyan activity 
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in the region, and recently closed the 
Libyan People’s Bureau (embassy) in Can- 
berra. 

The Libyan connection has severely 
strained Vanuatu-Australian relations, In 
early 1987 when Lini completed an agree- 
ment with Qaddafi to grant Libya a diplo- 
matic mission in the islands, both the Aus- 
tralian and New Zealand governments voted 
to censure Vanuatu diplomatically. On May 
11, 1987, Vanuatu announced a ban on visits 
by Australian warships in response to Aus- 
tralia’s increased intelligence activity in the 
region. According to a story in the May 12, 
1987 issue of the Chicago Tribune, Prime 
Minister Lini “charged that Australian in- 
telligence gathering [had] been interfering 
in the domestic affairs of Vanuatu.” 

Lini has greatly increased political con- 
tracts with the outside world, and his in- 
volvement in the non-aligned movement has 
earned him the label of a foreign policy 
maverick among Western analysts. A May 
19, 1986 story in the New York Times drew 
immediate criticism and clarification from 
members of the Vanuatan delegation at the 
United Nations. The Times reporter de- 
scribed Vanuatu as “a haven for regional 
nationalist leaders” and went on to describe 
Vanuatu's strong ties with the Free Papua 
Movement in West Irian. Franzalbert Joku, 
editor of the Times of Papua New Guinea, 
detailed recent developments in the 20-year- 
old struggle by natives against Indonesia in 
a New York Times interview. The West 
Irian-born Joku believed that the “younger, 
better educated people taking over the 
movement will look to the East Bloc [for as- 
sistancel.“ 

The Association of South East Asian Na- 
tions (ASEAN) has strongly urged the 
Reagan Administration to become more in- 
volved in the region. Kadir Sheikh Faszir, 
the Malaysian Deputy Foreign Minister ex- 
pressed his concerns and hopes in an inter- 
view in 1986. “The U.S. has got to stop wait- 
ing until the last minute,” Fadzir explained, 
“If the Americans acted now, they could nip 
these tendencies in the bud. . . just $10 mil- 
lion spread around the area would make 
some very beautiful people very happy.” 

The personality of Prime Minister Lini 
may explain Vanuatu’s inconsistent foreign 
policy. In a nation with a very low literacy 
rate, it has been easy for a relatively small 
group of well-educated natives to control 
the nation’s policy. Lini, an Anglican priest 
and a chief from the island of Pentecost is a 
uniquely aggressive leader among the loose- 
ly associated island nations of the South Pa- 
cific. Lini first distinguished himself as a na- 
tional leader during Vanuatu's drive for in- 
dependence. In the six years since that time, 
Lini has openly supported the revolutionary 
movements in West Irian and New Caledo- 
nia. He has stood tall against Australia, the 
regional power, and has declared Vanuatu a 
nuclear-free zone. He also convinced the 
members of the South Pacific Forum to pro- 
test French rule in New Caledonia at the 
United Nations. 

Lini’s support of the revolutionary ele- 
ments in New Caledonia and West Irian 
may have a profound effect on the political 
character of the region. Joku explained that 
the Free Papua Movement in West Irian is 
small and poorly equipped, but he went on 
to say that the movement could pose a seri- 
ous problem to Papua New Guinea if it were 
to become better organized. Others refuse 
to discount the amount of aid that Libya 
has provided to rebel groups. Lamb cited a 
source in Honolulu as saying, “The number 
of islanders going to Libya and the amount 
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of money coming into the region are both 
still small, [but] let's not forget that it only 
took eleven men to overthrow the Fijian 
government in [May].” 

There are many explanations for Vanua- 
tu's growing ties with Libya and the Com- 
munist Bloc, but the most compelling argu- 
ments focus on economics. Cuba sponsored 
Vanuatu to become the 155th member of 
the United Nations,” wrote James P. Sterba 
for the Wall Street Journal, Land the] two 
have been pals ever since . . ."" Sterba con- 
cluded that “Vanuatu learned early that the 
fastest way to get the West’s attention is to 
flirt with Communists.” 

Lini has done much to spur economic de- 
velopment within the islands, while at the 
same time holding dearly to ancient tradi- 
tions. Vanuatu's strongly decentralized 
system of government, a holdover from colo- 
nial times, allows local leaders great auton- 
omy from direct governmental control. In 
1986, for example, villagers from the island 
of Espiritu Santo rejected an offer by a for- 
een gold mining company to develop the 
and. 

Meanwhile, Vanuatu has been carefully 
developed as an international tax haven. Al- 
though some have seen this as a contribut- 
ing factor to Libyan involvement in the 
nation, as has already been noted, others 
have taken advantage of the country’s liber- 
al tax policies. In the nation’s capital of 
Port Vila, the government has established a 
satellite-connected finance center, similar to 
that which is operated on the Cayman Is- 
lands, which shelters millions of dollars. 
Vanuatu has also accumulated a fairly large 
commercial shipping fleet. A former officer 
of the Insurance Company of North Amer- 
ica, Clayton Wentworth, has been named 
Deputy Commissioner of Maritime Affairs, 
and has developed a ship registry through 
Wall Street similar to Liberia's. 

Lini’s questionable foreign policy has 
threatened this carefully developed econom- 
ic system. Recently, the Australian tourist 
trade has declined sharply due to concerns 
over the Libyan connection. Investors dis- 
count the remarkable stability of the vatu, 
the official currency of the islands, in light 
of the threatening revolutionary move- 
ments in New Guinea and New Caledonia; 
and have, in general, shied away from busi- 
ness ventures in the islands. Moreover, 
Prime Minister Lini's official statements 
that his foreign agreements are in the im- 
poverished nation’s best economic interest 
have failed to satisfy Western and native 
concerns, According to the “Europa Year 
Book 1987.“ President Sokomanu has al- 
leged that Lini's non-aligned foreign policy“ 
has contributed to the “exacerbation of 
Vanuatu's domestic problems, particularly 
in the trade, development, and education 
sectors.“ 

The erisis is far from being resolved. Van- 
uatu's economic problems, including a $60 
million debt, have put Lini's back to the 
wall. Many diplomats now realize that eco- 
nomic aid from nations unfriendly to West- 
ern interests will be graciously accepted by 
Vanuatu's leaders, despite their officially 
non-aligned stance. Nonetheless, Western 
and Australian diplomats seen unwilling or 
unable to supersede the economic efforts of 
the Soviets and Qaddafi, and resolve against 
their expanding influence in the region re- 
mains weak. 

The United States has had generally good 
relations with the natives of New Hebrides 
throughout history. U.S. servicemen pursu- 
ing the Japanese across the islands of the 
Pacific established close relations with the 
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natives when they came to the New Hebri- 
des and established a base for attacking Jap- 
anese fortifications in the Solomon Islands 
and New Guinea, Many natives still remem- 
ber these incidents fondly, while others look 
to the second coming of a mysterious Ameri- 
can known as John Frum, who brought ap- 
pliances, canned food, whiskey and other 
trinkets. Many Americans, whether they 
know it or not, may have been first ac- 
quainted with the islands of Vanuatu from 
James Michener's Tales of the South Pa- 
cific." The potential for good relations be- 
tween the two countries is great, based upon 
our past history. However, leaders in Wash- 
ington and Port Vila have been unable or 
unwilling to make a major step towards 
good relations up to this point. 


Government officials, for obvious reasons, 
have tried to play down the educational 
shortcomings of the island population. But 
despite a core of well-educated natives and 
fortune-seeking foreigners working to dispel 
Vanuatu's image as a backward island, most 
indications suggest that that is all Vanutau 
is. Nonetheless, its geographic placement 
between two important islands that are 
being threatened by revolutionary move- 
ments, should concern Western policy 
makers. 

In Vietnam, the Soviet Union has estab- 
lished an extensive naval base at Cam Rahn 
Bay, a former U.S. installation. In the Phil- 
ippines, the actions of revolutionary forces 
on both the left and right have destabilized 
the political situation significantly. Many 
foreign policy analysts question whether or 
not the United States will be able to main- 
tain the extensive Subic Bay Naval Base or 
the Clark Air Force Base. Farther south, 
the old ANZUS alliance, formed in 1951, has 
been shattered by New Zealand's refusal to 
accommodate U.S. naval vessels which carry 
nuclear weapons. On the island of Fiji, 
ethnic unrest and military coups have crip- 
pled political stability. 

All of these incidents, which have con- 
cerned policy makers in the U.S. intent 
upon maintaining order in the vital region 
of the world, have been well-documented. 
Now Soviet and Libyan efforts in the South- 
west Pacific basin focus on the small and 
seemingly insignificant island nation of 
Vanuatu. 

American policy makers should learn from 
the mistakes made prior to World War II. 
For 40 years since the resolution of that 
bloody conflict, the United States has main- 
tained stability in the Pacific. Japan, pro- 
hibited from maintaining a permanent of- 
fensive military force, no longer threatens 
the United States, but new forces have ap- 
peared to challenge the American presence 
in the region. Policy makers must re-exam- 
ine the long-term implications of Soviet and 
Libyan activity in the region, and compare 
them with the actions of Imperial Japan 
prior to the outbreak of World War II. To 
the hundreds of thousands of men who 
risked their lives in the campaigns in that 
region during the war, no island can be seen 
as insignificant, no effort of aggression un- 
important. The United States must take 
action now in order to stop the anti-Ameri- 
can activity there; only then can the U.S. 
protect the independence of the region, and 
ensure that American lives and property 
will be safe from the threatening influences 
of terrorist states. 
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DIERUFF HIGH SCHOOL 
NEWSPAPER, TOPS IN QUALITY 


HON. DON RITTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 9, 1988 


Mr. RITTER. Mr. Speaker, Dieruff High 
School of Allentown, PA, has brought journal- 
istic renown to the Lehigh Valley and my con- 
gressional district for the second consecutive 
year. The student newspaper, the Leader, was 
again given the highest recognition bestowed 
by the Columbia Scholastic Press Association. 
With the Gold Crown Award, the Leader, 
places in the top 2 percent of all high school 
publications with only 20 other scholastic 
newspapers in that category. 

Since | have initiated in my Lehigh Valley 
District a program to promote “quality” in our 
products and services, it is a special pleasure 
to give recognition for exceptional quality to 
the Leader. 

What a terrific student newspaper. | have 
had the pleasure of working with their very 
professional staff on a number of stories since 
coming to Congress. | say the New York 
Times, Washington Post, and the Allentown 
Call Chronicle would be in deep difficulty if the 
Leader ever went commercial. 

Mr. Speaker, it is indeed a pleasure to take 
this opportunity to recognize the highly suc- 
cessful efforts of their advisor, Ms. Rosemary 
Simpson, the editor-in-chief, Robert Richter, 
and the entire team of students-staff who 
worked to obtain this coveted award, and at 
this point, | include an article from the April 2, 
1988 issue of the Bethlehem Globe-Times 
concerning the award. 

[From the Globe-Times, Bethlehem, Pa., 

Apr. 2, 1988] 
Drerurr STUDENT NEWSPAPER WINS 
ScHOLASTIC PRESS AWARD 

At the 64th annual Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association Convention held recently 
at Columbia University in New York City, 
the Dieruff High School student newspaper, 
The Leader, was presented with the Gold 
Crown Award for the second consecutive 
year. 

The award places The Leader in the top 2 
percent of high school publications entered 
in the 1987 CSPA contest/critique, the 
award was presented to 20 other scholastic 
newspaper publications in the country. 

Sixth-year adviser to The Leader, Rose- 
mary Simpson, and Editor-in-Chief Robert 
Richter accepted the award presented by 
CSPA Director Edmond Sullivan. Simpson 
said, “Having done well in our preliminary 
evaluations this fall, The Leader was nomi- 
nated for a crown award. We endured a few 
anxious moments awaiting Ed Sullivan's an- 
nouncement at the Columbia Convention.” 

“It's hard to put into words what this 
award means to me, personally and profes- 
sionally. I'm so proud of The Leader staff. 
This award was truly earned by a hard- 
working, close knit team. I can't think of 
enough superlatives to describe the mem- 
bers of The Leader staff.“ 

Concerning the newspaper's success, Prin- 
cipal Michael Meilinger said, “The Gold 
Crown is a tribute to the staff and the advis- 
er for the work and time they have put into 
the school’s newspaper.” He continued, 
“You have to attribute the success to Mrs. 
Simpson. She puts so much of herself into 
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the paper. The students cannot help but 
feel the motivation she possesses, that they 
become so highly motivated and have estab- 
lished a tradition excellence.” 

Simpson said many people can share this 
award with the staff. “This award pays trib- 
ute to many people who have helped us 
make The Leader an excellent student news- 
paper. First of all, The Morning Call's 
SNAP (Student Newspaper Advisory Pro- 
gram) certainly shares this award because 
of their benevolent contributions to scholas- 
tic journalism. We're blessed also with the 
support and cooperation of our teachers, ad- 
ministrators, business and community mem- 
bers,” she said. 

Explaining the award's personal meaning, 
Opinion Editor Kerry Peltz said, “For last 
year's Crown Award, I wasn’t directly in- 
volved with the newspaper. But for this 
award, I was an editor, so it’s really reward- 
ing to realize I was capable of contributing 
to such a tremendous product.” 

Feature Editor Shannon Lehr agreed: 
“This Gold Crown Award means more per- 
sonally because I was an editor, and I know 
just how hard we as a staff had to work, and 
how hard I personally had to persevere to 
earn this award.” 

Richter said the staff felt a big challenge 
after winning the Gold Crown last year to 
come up with new ideas and maintain excel- 
lence. It's interesting how last year's award 
really challenged and motivated us to find 
ways to improve our newspaper. And I think 
this is the real value of critique contests.” 
Richter said. “We made changes in our flag 
and logos, our coverage and size," he said, 
“so it’s great to realize that even though we 
1 change, we didn’t lower our stand- 
ards.” 

In the individual 1988 Gold Circle Awards, 
in a first-time category for Health Report- 
ing sponsored by the American Medical As- 
sociation, sophomore Michele Kurtz was 
awarded second place in Health Feature for 
her article on hospital volunteers entitled 
“Volunteers find satisfaction in helping 
others.” The winning articles had to show 
exemplary coverage of medical and health 
issues that affect the school community. 

Also, eight Gold Circle Awards were pre- 
sented to The Leader staff members. Erin 
Donohue, ‘87 graduate, received a First 
Place certificate for an informative graph 
and a Third Place certificate for sports page 
design for “Basketball Fever.” Along with 
Donohue, seniors Shanon Lehr and Janet 
Licini won a First Place award for their 
work on the centerpage, Art for Art's 
Sake.“ Lehr said, Although I'm planning a 
science major for college, I really value this 
experience with writing. It’s very reassuring 
to be recognized and awarded for my writing 
because I know in whatever I do, I will need 
to know how to write, whether it’s data or a 
lab report.” 

Also, Donohue, seniors Kelly Leitgeb and 
Cynthia Panker received a Certificate of 
Merit for the baseball centerpage, “Team 
Warms Up for Playoffs.” In other design 
categories, Richter and juniors Dana Lehr 
and Eric Tesche were awarded First Place 
for sports page, “On The Move,” and 
Panker and Matt Reagan won Third Place 
in news page design for “Teachers and Up- 
coming Events.” In addition, in feature page 
design, Shannon Lehr received a Certificate 
of Merit for the page, “VCR's.” 

Freshman Melissa Petruska was awarded 
Second Place in the general feature writing 
category for her article, “This group of kin- 
dergartners has unique distinction,” Pe- 
truska said, “Since my career goals include 
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writing, I'm very excited for the next three 
years to continue developing my writing 
skills with newspaper. Receiving this award 
my freshman year really reassures and in- 
spires me to continue to write.” 


At the convention, Simpson presented a 
seminar, “Make Your Newspaper a Class 
Act,” which provided various ideas and sug- 
gestions on staff management and newspa- 
per organization. Shannon Lehr explained, 
“The Seminar teaches the things that work 
for The Leader staff and make us the news- 
paper that we are.” She continued, “The 
seminar gives a lot of good hints as far as 
organization and time saving and just a lot 
of ideas to make newspaper production effi- 
cient and enjoyable.” 


CONGRATULATING THE FEDER- 
AL ASIAN PACIFIC AMERICAN 
COUNCIL [FAPAC] 


HON. BEN BLAZ 


OF GUAM 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 9, 1988 


Mr. BLAZ. Mr. Speaker, | rise to pay tribute 
to the Federal Asian Pacific American Council 
[FAPAC], It is with great pleasure that | com- 
mend the outstanding accomplishments of 
this energetic group. 

The Federal Asian Pacific American Council 
[FAPAC] is an interagency group organized to 
provide a focus for Asian Pacific American ac- 
tivities with the Federal Government. The 
Council, through its interagency membership, 
is responsible for: 

Spearheading training conferences, heritage 
week observances, and developmental work- 
shops which will aid in the advancement of 
Asian Pacific Americans; and 

Promote overall awareness of the impacts 
of Asian and Pacific cultures, work ethics and 
behavior, as related to employment in the 
Federal work force. 

Over the past 3 years, the ability of FAPAC 
to plan, coordinate, and carry our successful 
and ambitious activites, including the 1986 
Training Conference and the 1987 recognition 
luncheon for Federal Asian senior executives, 
is attributed to the enthusiastic and dedicated 
efforts of Council members, and their over- 
whelming agency support. | can state with 
confidence that both are essential to FAPAC’s 
continued success. 

Asian Pacific Americans bring to the nation- 
al workplace a diversity of cultural perspec- 
tives and work ethics; however, they are often 
misunderstood which often results in barriers 
to communication, productivity and advance- 
ment. In an effort to overcome these barriers, 
FAPAC is sponsoring the 2d National Federal 
Asian Pacific American Heritage Training Con- 
ference this week to explore these issues and 
address strategies and methods for improving 
working relationships and other related con- 
cerns. For their continuing contribution to 
American life, | congratulate them. 
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A SALUTE TO ROSE MARIE 
FIORE, ESSAY CONTEST WINNER 


HON. LOUIS STOKES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 9, 1988 


Mr. STOKES. Mr. Speaker, | take great 
pride in saluting Rose Marie Fiore, the Cuya- 
hoga County winner in the essay contest, 
“Create 88: What Growing Up in Ohio's 
Western Reserve Mean to Me.” The essay 
contest included entries from students repre- 
senting 45 area high schools. Ms. Fiore and 
other finalists were honored at an awards 
ceremony and reception on April 8, 1988. She 
is a senior at Chanel High School and resides 
in Garfield Heights, OH. 

Mr. Speaker, | would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to congratulate Ms. Fiore upon this im- 
portant achievement. | am pleased to share 
her winning essay with my colleagues. 

THE IMPORTANCE TO ME OF GROWING UP IN 

OHIO’s WESTERN RESERVE 
(By Rose Marie Fiore) 

Abraham Lincoln said, “I like to see a man 
proud of the place in which he lives; I like 
to see him live in it so that his place will be 
proud of him.” The importance to me of 
growing up in Ohio's Western Reserve is the 
pride it has instilled in me which challenges 
me to use my gifts and talents to benefit my 
surroundings. 

The history of the Western Reserve dates 
back to 1786 when Connecticut received a 
land charter from King Charles II. Con- 
necticut gave all of the land to the federal 
government except a small strip of land bor- 
dering Lake Erie in Ohio. This strip of land 
is the Western Reserve. When Moses Clea- 
veland was hired to survey the land, he de- 
cided that the location where river, lake, 
low banks, and dense forests which provided 
both protection and shipping access, was 
the ideal location for the “capital city” of 
the Western Reserve. This city is known as 
Cleveland. This is important to me because 
I now see that Cleveland is endowed with all 
of the necessary attributes of a successful 
city. 

Since that time, many devoted people 
have made the Western Reserve what it is 
today, a bastion of power known for its edu- 
cational and cultural leadership. It boasts 
numerous leading schools, libraries, muse- 
ums, churches, and organizations of every 
kind. I am enamored to think that such a 
powerful city is due to the hard work and 
devotion of certain people. When I see the 
greatness that comes from such devotion. I 
am encouraged to be one of those people. 

I am proud to have the same birthplace as 
former Presidents Garfield and McKinley. 
They brought recognition to the Western 
Reserve, as did Edison, Goodrich, Goodyear, 
Hulett, and Rockefeller. 

Although this area went through a transi- 
tional period of time when hardly any devel- 
opment took place, it is presently being to- 
tally renovated. One of the recent and most 
significant achievements of Cleveland is 
having been named the site of the future 
Rock-n-Roll Hall of Fame. This is certainly 
a national honor as well as an exciting tour- 
ist attraction. The renovation of the lake- 
front will restore Cleveland’s beauty and 
widespread acclamation. I am certain that 
the people of Cleveland will always defend 
its nickname of “The Best Location in the 
Nation.” 
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From living in Ohio's Western Reserve, I 
have learned that hard work pays off. I 
have gained the confidence and fortification 
I need to take risks and stand up for what I 
believe. Living in Cleveland, I know that I 
can easily enjoy access to some of the Na- 
tion’s most impressive museums, sympho- 
nies, and theaters. I can admire the beauti- 
ful lakefront and think back on all that I 
have learned about its development. I have 
gained a sense of pride for Cleveland and all 
of its hardworking forefathers. They have 
set a compelling example for me to one day 
give back to the Western Reserve, all that it 
has instilled in me. 


CALIFORNIA HIGH SCHOOL STU- 
DENTS VISIT THE SOVIET 
UNION 


HON. GEORGE MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 9, 1988 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Speaker, | rise 
today to recognize 13 high school students 
from my district in San Ramon, CA who re- 
cently toured the Soviet Union. These stu- 
dents were struck by both the similarities and 
differences between the United States and 
the Soviet Union. 

| commend these students for their interest 
in learning about the Soviet Union first hand. 
In the spirit of glasnost, and the opening of 
both Russian and American eyes and minds, it 
is quite fitting that they should seek to expand 
their knowledge and understanding of the 
Soviet Union. 

These students from San Ramon High can 
be an example to all about the value of re- 
placing preconceptions with opinions based 
on fact and experience. In order to grow 
toward a greater world understanding and a 
further reaching peace, we will all need to 
step outside the bounds of what is familiar 
and explore new horizons as these students 
have done. 

| would like to submit for the RECORD an 
interview with the students who attended the 
trip which appeared in the Contra Costa 
Times on April 11, 1988: 


FROM BARE SHELVES TO REINDEER MEAT; 
CALIFORNIA STUDENTS DISCOVER DIFFERENT 
WORLD IN SOVIET UNION 


(By Gina Abston) 


San Ramon.—California High School stu- 
dent Melissa Cuevas was surprised by some 
of the things she found in the Soviet Union 
during Easter vacation. Even Moscow's larg- 
est department store, GUM, wasn’t what 
she had expected. 

“It's a little bit bigger than the Stoneridge 
mall, but it’s all owned by the government 
and there's nothing but necessities in there. 
It’s all basic items,” she said. “We had 
planned to shop in (Soviet) stores and buy 
their stuff, but there was nothing for us to 
buy. 

Cuevas was one of the 13 California High 
students who spent nine days in the Soviet 
Union and one day in Sweden for spring 
break. They visited the cities of Moscow, 
Leningrad, Kiev and Stockholm, and they 
took a nighttime train ride from Kiev to 
Moscow. 
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The $2,000-per-student trip, originally 
planned as a school-endorsed activity, 
wasn't sponsored by California High be- 
cause the school has a policy against endors- 
ing field trips that require students to miss 
school. Students who participated in the 
trip to the Soviet Union missed one day of 
school. 

The students and teacher Rob Schmidt re- 
turned home last week to the U.S. lifestyle 
some say they were beginning to miss. 

“We have such luxuries here, compared to 
there,” Cuevas said. “I've been totally ap- 
preciative of everything I have." 

Some of the things the group encountered 
in the Soviet Union include meals made 
with reindeer, elk and caribou meat; the 
constant presence of militiamen on city 
streets; lines that Soviet shoppers stood in 
for up to four hours; and widespread use of 
cigarettes that Schmidt described as smell- 
ing like manure with diesel fuel poured on 
top.” 

While the group spotted hundreds of dif- 
ferences between the Soviet Union and the 
United States, it also noticed that some 
things are the same about the two coun- 
tries. 

“If I was going to describe (what it looked 
like) to anyone, I would say it was like 
Cleveland in the winter,” Schmidt said. 
“there were a lot of differences, but there 
were a lot of similarities, too.” 

Student Lance Druba said Soviets and 
Americans are also similar. 

Once he started talking to Soviet students, 
Druba said, he learned that residents of 
both countries also share a fear of each 
other. 

“Americans are all afraid that Soviets are 
going to start a nuclear war with us, and So- 
viets are afraid that Americans are going to 
start one with them,” Druba said. “It was 
really interesting to hear that the tables 
were turned. For once, we (Americans) were 
the bad guys.” 

Druba said many of the Soviets he spoke 
with could speak English. 

For several students, the highlight of the 
trip was an excursion to Red Square, where 
Lenin’s tomb and St. Basil's Church are lo- 
cated. 

„I've never experienced anything like that 
before in the United States,” said student 
Sandra Purdy. 

“People there have such pride in their 
country. No one would talk or laugh in Red 
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Druba said Red Square was his favorite 
part of the trip. 

“We took the metro (subway) and then we 
climbed up this hill, and at the top of the 
hill, you look down and see it,” Druba said. 
“It (Red Square) is so incredible.” 

Purdy said attending a performance of 
“Giselle” by the Bolshoi Ballet was her fa- 
vorite part of the trip. 

“That was the most incredible stage pres- 
entation I’ve ever seen,” Purdy said. “It was 
beautiful and wonderful.” 

Schmidt bought four ballet tickets for the 
equivalent of $60 from a scalper in front of 
the theater where the ballet performs. Al- 
though “black market” purchases are for- 
bidden by the Soviet government, Schmidt 
said, tour guides told him to do it after he 
failed to get tickets through the proper 
channels. 

“The advice was don't do it, but if you do 
it, and they recommend you do or you won't 
get to do the things you want, don’t do it in 
excess,” Schmidt said. 

After nine days of what they described as 
unappetizing food, the students were glad to 
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arrive in Stockholm on the 10th day. Stock- 
holm has a McDonald's. 

“It was kind of sad,” Druba said. “Our 
tour guide was trying to take us to Swedish 
restaurants, and we all ran to McDonald's.” 

In McDonald's, the weakness of the Amer- 
ican dollar became apparent. Druba’s four 
quarter-pound hamburgers, two large pack- 
ages of French fries and two milkshakes 
cost the equivalent of about $40 in U.S. 
money. 

“The kids each paid about $35 to $40 to 
eat there,” Schmidt said. And they gladly 
spent it.” 


REBURYING THE DEAD 
HON. JACK F. KEMP 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 9, 1988 


Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, Elie Wiesel has 
said “If we forget them, they will have died 
twice." He was speaking of the victims of the 
Holocaust. 

There are many who raise their voices 
against reminders of the Holocaust, who say 
that it is best to forget that dark period of 
human history. There are even those who say 
that the Holocaust is the creation of a vast Zi- 
onist propaganda machine. 

These are the people, who, more than 
anyone else, should go to Yad Vashem, the 
Holocaust memorial in Israel. To witness the 
photographs that no one could have staged. 
To read the names of people who once lived 
and breathed, and who died at the hands of 
the Nazis. So far, they have only died once. 

We cannot forget that the potential for evil 
exists, that humankind has succumbed to it 
recently in this century, and that it can happen 
again unless we guard against it. If we do not 
learn history, we will be condemned to repeat 
our mistakes. The Holocaust is a tragic error 
which should never have occurred, and most 
certainly must not be repeated. The aware- 
ness of the Holocaust must always be with us 
to prevent its repetition. 

| would like to share with my colleagues 
A.M. Rosenthal's illustrative impressions from 
his visit to Yad Vashem, as printed in the New 
York Times editorial section today, which cap- 
tures the essence of these lessons in a 
moving article which all must read and re- 
member. 

The illustrative impressions follow: 

REBURYING THE DEAD 
(By A.M. Rosenthal) 

The large halls of the museum were dark 
and cool, a relief from the bright sun of Je- 
rusalem. But soon I noticed that an Ameri- 
can visitor kept mopping himself as he 
walked, looking at the photographs and 
reading the captions. He was sweating terri- 
bly and his face grayed. He kept sighing 
deep and loud but seemed unaware. 

Nobody paid attention. Others were also 
sweating in the cool halls and making 
sounds of pain. 

The American walked out of the museum 
leaned against a tree, and then vomited; 
after a moment or two he returned to the 
museum. 

An elderly volunteer attendant said not to 
worry about the visitor with the ashen face. 
She said it happened often, every day, that 
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nausea drove people out for a while. They 
all returned after a few minutes, she said. 

It was not until I was making plans to 
leave Jerusalem, that I realized I had never 
been to Yad Vashem, on this trip or ever. 
The words mean memorial, and something 
else—a place and a name to recall that 
which was meant to have been destroyed 
forever. 

Yad Vashem is a memorial to the dead of 
the Holocaust. In neat bound books and in 
certificates filled out by survivors and rela- 
tives it lists the names of about two million 
of the six million Jews who died in the Ger- 
mans’ camps and ovens. 

There are certificates for visitors to fill 
out, if they know somebody who has died in 
the camps. If not, take one with you please; 
you might meet somebody who knows a 
name not yet in the files. 

One day the survivors will all be dead 
themselves. There is a sense of urgency: 
Should not those who died at least be listed 
in the memorial built for them? 

Sometimes a survivor or relative does not 
want to fill out the certificate, which asks 
the name of the victim and place in which 
he was killed. They say to fill it out is like 
reburying the dead. Sometimes it is just too 
difficult to do, right there and then. The 
keepers of the files understand very well 
and say please come back when you are able 
to write the names. 

That day, there was a man who had lost 
four brothers and sisters in the camps. He 
put the certificate of the dead in his pocket 
and left. His wife said she would ask him to 
come back before they left Jerusalem. 

Yad Vashem is names, and pictures with- 
out names—hundreds of photographs of the 
murdered and those who murdered them, 
arranged carefully on the walls, room after 
room. 

Some of the pictures are of Germans, 
taken by Germans. This is one: passers-by 
watch in amusement as a German soldier 
shears off the beard of an old religious Jew. 

That soldier lives forever, on the wall and 
in the mind, because of the huge, delighted 
smile on his face. The old Jew stares at him 
and you know he is thinking the thought 
that makes your own mind ache, more than 
40 years later: Who is this man that he can 
do this thing and smile? Is he human? Or is 
he a devil? It is known that devils walked 
the earth then, to do such things as were 
done. 

Here is a picture of women, Jews being 
prepared for the gas chamber. They are all 
naked. Their clothes have been taken, to be 
piled up neatly and sold. 

They stare blank-faced at the German 
who took the picture. Their faces say it 
cannot be that we are naked, about to die. 
How could this be? One young woman holds 
her arms across her breasts, modesty in- 
stinctive even as the murderers approach. 

The most frightening thing, walking from 
room of horror to room of horror, is that ev- 
erything is familiar. 

Here are the sharp bones and taut skulls 
of the children of the Warsaw Ghetto, piled 
dead in a cart pulled by children with puz- 
zled, exhausted faces. You have seen them 
before. Soon they will be in the carts of the 
naked dead themselves, is that not so? 

Here—the Hungarian Jewish women, hun- 
dreds of them, with shaven skulls, in Ausch- 
witz. They have been lined up, to look at 
each other and see themselves, shaven 
skulls, before they were killed. Could it have 
been a human who did this to them, really? 
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The skeletons waiting for the graves, 
before their death; yes, here on this other 
wall. 

Next room. That little boy in short pants, 
holding up his hands in surrender to a 
German soldier with a rifle. Don't you know 
him from someplace, some other picture on 
some other wall, or were you there, watch- 
ing, just there beyond the camera's range? 
No, peer at the little boy and his small 
peaked face once more. Now you know him, 
now you remember. 

It is just an exhibition in a memorial 
museum. An old story; everybody knows it. 
Why write? Simply to do so. 


SALUTE TO FREE MEDICINE 
FOR NEEDY HEART PATIENTS 


HON. WILLIAM H. GRAY II 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 9, 1988 


Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, | 
rise today to call my colleagues’ attention to 
an article in the Philadelphia Inquirer that de- 
tails the story of a pharmaceutical company's 
innovative program for needy heart patients. 
On Wednesday, April 6, 1988, G.D. Searle & 
Co. launched a nationwide program that en- 
deavored to provide free cardiovascular medi- 
cation to needy patients in my district. | ap- 
plaud the efforts of G.D. Searle in their contin- 
ued attempts to assist those in our community 
who are in need, and can benefit greatly from 
this program. 

Mr. Speaker, at this time | wish to insert in 
the REcorRD the April 7, 1988, article which 
details the dynamics of this very important 
program. 

{From the Philadelphia Inquirer, Apr. 7, 

1988) 
Company OFFERS FREE MEDICINE TO NEEDY 
HEART PATIENTS 


(By Susan FitzGerald) 


A nationwide program to provide free car- 
diovascular medication to patients who 
cannot afford it was launched yesterday by 
G.D. Searle & Co. 

The program is for poor people who suffer 
from high blood pressure or heart disease 
and who do not have health insurance to 
pay for the often costly drugs needed for 
treatment. 

“These are people who fall through the 
cracks of our public and private health-care 
system. They are denied life-saving thera- 
pies simply because they cannot afford 
them,” Erwin Jansen, a regional sales direc- 
tor for Searle, said at a news conference yes- 
terday at Temple University Hospital. 

To mark the start of the program in 
Philadelphia, Jansen turned over to the 
hospital $100,000 worth of coupons that pa- 
tients can redeem for free prescriptions of 
any of seven Searle drugs. 

In all, the IIlinois-based pharmaceutical 
company distributed $1 million worth of 
coupons yesterday to hospitals and clinics in 
10 cities. Temple was selected as a site be- 
cause it serves many poor people. 

The other cities are Boston, Atlanta, 
Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis, Dallas, 
Denver, Los Angeles and Washington. 

Jansen estimated that more than 100,000 
patients who suffer from high blood pres- 
sure, angina, heart-rhythm abnormalities, 
congestive heart failure or other cardiovas- 
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cular problems could benefit from Searle’s 
“Patients in Need” program. The company 
has placed no financial limit on the amount 
of free drugs it will provide, he said. 

Under the program, it is up to the physi- 
cian to determine whether a patient is eligi- 
ble to receive free medication. If so, the 
doctor will give the patient a prescription 
coupon to redeem at a pharmacy. Searle will 
reimburse the pharmacy for the cost of the 
drug. 

In a pilot project launched in February 
1987, 20,000 patients, including some in 
Philadelphia, received $8 million worth of 
prescriptions of Calan and Calan SR, Searle 
drugs used to treat hypertension and 
angina, Jansen said. 

“We know that there were 20,000 [people] 
that would not have gotten any drug if we 
had not supplied them,” Dr. Sheldon Gil- 
gore, Searle's president, chairman and chief 
executive officer, said Tuesday, 

Gilgore said it was the company’s social 
responsibility, as well as a cost of doing 
business,” to provide a broader range of car- 
diovascular drugs to people who cannot 
afford them, including the so-called working 
poor who often have no health insurance. 

An estimated 31 million Americans are not 
covered by health insurance, Jansen said. A 
1987 survey by Philadelphia Health Man- 
agement Corp. found that 8.6 percent of all 
Philadelphians—or 139,000 people—were not 
covered by a private health insurance plan 
or by government-funded Medical Assist- 
ance or Medicare. 

Dr. Allan Marks, co-director of Temple's 
Hypertension Center, said yesterday that 
about 150 of his patients received medica- 
tion for high blood pressure under Searle's 
pilot program. He said his patients often 
failed to follow the lifelong drug therapy re- 
quired to treat high blood pressure because 
they could not afford the medication, which 
can cost upward of $1,000 a year. 

He called on other drug companies to 
follow Searle's lead in providing free drugs 
to needy patients. 

Any physician, hospital or clinic can re- 
ceive Searle coupons to distribute to pa- 
tients by calling 800-542-2526. The seven 
drugs available under the program are: 
Calan and Calan SR; Norpace and Norpace 
CR, used to treat abnormal heart rhythms; 
Aldactone and Aldactazide, used to treat 
congestive heart failure, and Nitrodisc, a 
skin-patch drug therapy to treat angina. 


THE MILITARY EDUCATION PRO- 
GRAM: A GOOD STEP TOWARD 
MUCH NEEDED REFORM 


HON. BILL GRANT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 9, 1988 


Mr. GRANT. Mr. Speaker, | rise today in ap- 
preciation for efforts led by our colleague, the 
gentleman from California, Mr. DYMALLY, to 
bring much needed reform to the military edu- 
cation program. For those of you unfamiliar 
with the program, | will tell you a little about it. 

Our friends with the National Guard Council 
of the National Federation of Federal Employ- 
ees tell me there are about 45,000 dual status 
technicians employed by the National Guard. 
They serve three separate functions in the 
Guard—that of full-time civil service techni- 
cians; part-time Guardsmen or weekenders; 
and full-time military members in a time of 
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military mobilization. All civilian technicians 
complete active duty schools to be eligible for 
promotion and retention in the Guard. The 
military education programs last from from 10 
and 26 weeks. During these schools times it is 
not unusual for technicians to exhaust their 
leave and enter into a leave-without-pay 
Status, meaning a loss of pay, health benefits, 
life insurance, retirement and the reduction of 
annual and sick leave. 

On the other hand, a weekender must only 
complete a short 2-week course to become 
eligible for the same promotion as one going 
to school for 26 weeks. In other words, when 
a civilian technician competes with a week- 
ender for the same promotion and retention 
rights, the technician must fulfill a far greater 
training requirement, often at significant cost 
to himself and his family. To make matters 
worse, the Guard has refused to grant credit 
to technicians for the required skills if they 
were acquired in other training programs. In 
fact, some are even required to repeat 
courses they have taken in other programs 
such as those sponsored by the State bu- 
reaus. 

| spoke with a guardsman at Camp Bland- 
ing, FL, in my district the other day. He told 
me he would lose $3,062.44 in attending the 
72-day military school he is about to attend. 
He will lose $170 in pay differential; $625 in 
civilian health care benefits by transferring to 
CHAMPUS; $1,100 in annual leave; $450 in 
annual leave accrual; $250 in sick leave ac- 
crual; and $460 in drill pay. All this is for an 
additional $30.88 per pay period. At this rate it 
will take this guardsman 8 years and 3 
months to get a return on his investment. This 
man summed it all up very well. He said, “I've 
been in the Guard for 20 years and they're 
going to send me to Aberdeen to teach me 
what I've been doing all of my adult life.” 

Clearly the Military Education Program must 
be reviewed. In passing the Dymally amend- 
ment en bloc on Monday, we have made sig- 
nificant progress toward reform. | applaud the 
efforts of the gentleman from California, and 
my constituents in the Army National Guard 
are grateful. 


NO CONTRA AID-U.S. TROOPS 
HON. PHILIP M. CRANE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 9, 1988 


Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, once again Com- 
mandante Daniel Ortega has shown his true 
colors. Less than 2 months after many of my 
colleagues rallied around the cry that we must 
“give peace a chance” in Central America 
and denied aid to the Contras, Mr. Ortega has 
betrayed their trust. A trust that my more con- 
servative colleagues never possessed and | 
guarantee that | never will. 

Actually, Mr. Ortega may well have provided 
a great service to the cause of freedom and 
democracy in Central America. By attacking 
the Contras on the eve of cease-fire negotia- 
tions, Mr. Ortega has undermined the “peace- 
maker” image that American liberals have la- 
bored so hard to create for him. Moreover, the 
deployment of U.S. troops in Honduras is a 
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sobering development. Most Americans now 

realize the importance of a well equipped 

Contra force. It is now common knowledge 

that without the Contras, we have no choice 

but to send American boys to stop Sandinista 
aggression. 

Mr. Ortega has made America look like a 
fool in the eyes of the world. Yet, he still be- 
lieves that he can continue to dupe our more 
liberal colleagues in Congress by holding a 
“successful” round of cease-fire negotiations 
with the Contras. Obviously, he still thinks this 
body is nothing but a bunch of fools that he 
can manipulate virtually at will. | challenge my 
colleagues to prove him wrong. Show him that 
America is a nation that cherishes those who 
fight oppression and sacrifice their lives in the 
name of freedom and democracy. Show him 
we will no longer tolerate his lies and propa- 
ganda. Show him our commitment to the 
people of Central America. 

| urge my colleagues to support the alloca- 
tion of military and humanitarian aid to the 
Nicaraguan Resistance. We must realize that 
support for the Contras is nothing less than a 
reaffirmation of our dedication to the beliefs 
upon which our forefathers built this great 
Nation. 

In the March 21 edition of the Washington 
Times, Patrick Buchanan has written an excel- 
lent review of the current situation in Nicara- 
gua and the options which the United States 
now has before it. “Reagan's Dwindling Op- 
tions” should be read by every member of this 
body who is genuinely concerned with the 
consequences of denying aid to the Nicara- 
guan Freedom Fighters. 

REAGAN'S DWINDLING OPTIONS—TIME TO 
CONFRONT THE DEADLY STRIKE AGAINST THE 
CONTRAS 
With 3,200 U.S. troops in Honduras, the 

new reality in Central America becomes 

stark and clear. The only force left that can 
prevent the communist consolidation of 

Nicaragua, and the rolling up of Central 

America, is the armed might of the United 

States. 

What Nicaragua patriots volunteered in 
the thousands to do for themselves—rid 
North America of its Soviet beachhead— 
may have to be done by U.S. Marines. 

Thank you, Jim Wright. 

After years of sabotaging the president's 
policy, Speaker of the House Wright and his 
cloakroom colleagues finally managed, in 
January, to scuttle it. All weapons, all sup- 
plies, all ammunition were cut off—to the 
15,000-man rebel army—to “give peace a 
chance.” Two months later, Sandinista 
troops have crossed over into Honduras in a 
final offensive President Daniel Ortega him- 
self has coded-named “Triumph or Death,” 
and the Contras are dying in a “blood 
bath.“ 

As The Wall Street Journal notes, it took 
the United States a decade to lose Vietnam; 
Jim Wright may have succeeded in deliver- 
ing up Nicaragua in less than a year. Yet an- 
other triumph for the “useful idiots” of the 
American Congress. 

Even as Mr. Ortega was signing the Arias 
peace plan last September, his army was se- 
cretly preparing to receive $100 million in 
new Soviet war material being used in this 
offensive. Nor could Soviet General Secre- 
tary Mikhail Gorbachev have been unaware 
of this new thrust at the land bridge of 
North America, as he and Raisa were being 
feted in Washington. 
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The truly mystifying question remains: 
Why is the Democratic Party collaborating 
in the Leninist consolidation of a small 
nation of 3 million people in Central Amer- 
ica? 

The proffered reasons seem absurd. We 
have no right to undermine every govern- 
ment we dislike,” they say; but liberal 
Democrats are as enthusiastic about under- 
mining Gen. Manuel Antonio Noriega in 
Panama today as they were about toppling 
Ferdinand Marcos in the Philippines; 
though neither man, whatever his moral 
character, was a declared enemy of the 
United States. 

“We believe in negotiations, not violence,” 
they assure us. But, repeatedly, many of 
these same Democrats have voted to send 
massive weapons shipments to Afghanistan 
rebels to continue a war bloodier and more 
barbaric than anything in Central America. 

“The Contras lack popular support; they 
can't win,” we are told. But a squalid junta 
that has brutalized and impoverished the 
Nicaraguan people, while betraying a popu- 
lar revolution, is surely more vulnerable 
than an Afghan regime supported by 12 di- 
visions of Soviet troops. Had we given the 
Contras half the military aid we gave the 
Afghans, Nicaragua would be free. 

Can the Democratic Party be so resentful, 
so bitter at President Reagan's success that 
it will give Moscow a strategic victory in 
Central America if that is the price of in- 
flicting upon Ronald Reagan a policy 
defeat? 

From the standpoint of naked self-inter- 
est, the Democrats' determination to shelter 
the Soviet colony in Nicaragua seems an act 
of insanity. 

Already bearing culpability for having 
“lost China,” and having “lost Vietnam,” 
the Democratic Party will not survive Cen- 
tral America becoming an appendage of the 
Warsaw Pact. 

What do they think Mr. Ortega, Tomas 
Borge and Fidel Castro have in mind down 
there? Why do they think Mr. Gorbachev 
has poured $2 billion worth of cannon, 
tanks and helicopter gunships into a tiny 
country in Central America? 

If El Salvador falls, if Honduras is destabi- 
lized, if the 25 million people of Central 
America suddenly see communism as the 
wave of the future, they will flee north, by 
the millions, right into the United States. 
Mexico will be destabilized, and Mr. Wright 
will find himself in Fort Worth with thou- 
sands of new constituents. 

But the political debacle the Democrats 
are courting is not what should concern the 
president. 

With 10 months left in office, he must 
confront the painful truth in Central Amer- 
ica. The Reagan-Wright peace plan is a 
shambles; the Arias peace plan is dead. 

Mr. Ortega does not intend to negotiate 
with the Contras; he intends to kill the Con- 
tras. His mobs are running loose in the cities 
of Nicaragua, smashing the heads of those 
who took the peace process” seriously. 

It is too late for humanitarian aid now; it 
may be too late for military aid; but the 
president should demand all the military as- 
sistance Congress denied, all the military as- 
sistance required. 

If Congress turns him down, he will have 
two options: Go home to California knowing 
that Central America will soon belong to 
the Soviet Empire, or put on his hat as com- 
mander in chief. 
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JIM GAFFNEY: MEMORIES OF 
WORLD WAR II 


HON. DON RITTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 9, 1988 


Mr. RITTER. Mr. Speaker, James B. Gaff- 
ney was city editor of the Globe-Times of 
Bethlehem, PA for two decades and a 
member of the newspaper staff for 29 years 
before retiring in 1983. He was the husband 
of Margaret M. Dorsey "Sis" Gaffney and they 
would have celebrated their 44th wedding an- 
niversary March 31. But the Lehigh Valley’s 
friend and renowned journalist, Jim Gaffney, 
passed away on March 2, 1988. | personally 
enjoyed his friendship and a good working re- 
lationship when | first came to Congress and 
he was city editor. 

| never knew of his war record, no less that 
he was a kind of hero. Fortunately, he wrote 
to me on February 4 of this year, sharing his 
experiences as an aviation radioman first 
class. He had an outstanding service record 
and when it came to his attention that he was 
eligible for various medals designated to his 
air group and his torpedo plane specifically, 
he did not put this aside lightly. Jim had 
earned the right and was excited and proud in 
looking forward to the opportunity to appropri- 
ately display all his medals. 

Jim Gaffney was not only a newsman’s 
newsman but he give a lifetime of service and 
devotion to his church, to his community, and 
to his country. The former editor of the Globe- 
Times and Pulitzer Prize winner, John Stroh- 
meyer said “Jim Gaffney was a breed apart in 
the newspaper business. He was completely 
dedicated to the mission of newspaper work, 
he was sensitive to the needs of the commu- 
nity. The world doesn’t produce those kinds of 
dedicated professionals often enough.“ Jim, 
true to his Irish heritage, was a big-hearted, 
honest, family man and | was proud to call 
him my good friend. It is with respect to his 
memories of World War li, | include his last 
letter to me. 

Mr. Speaker, with the assistance of the De- 
partment of the Navy, | was able to determine 
that Jim Gaffney had received additional rec- 
ommendations for air medals and a Distin- 
guished Flying Cross. | am pleased to report 
that | will receive Jim's additional medals from 
the Secretary of the Navy in the near future. 
Further, | look forward to the opportunity to ar- 
range an appropriate ceremony at which time 
the medals will be presented to Jim's wife ac- 
companied by family and friends. The letter 
follows: 

BETHLEHEM, PA, February 4, 1988. 

Dear Down: I've debated for weeks with 
myself on writing this letter, a request 
which I hope will not be construed as self- 
vanity. It is a subject which I think more 
and more about as I grow older—memories 
of World War II. 

I enlisted in the Navy, June 18, 1942. I 
spent 40 months in the Navy; 20 months in 
the States at training schools and in flight 
training. The other 20 months were spent in 
the Pacific in combat. I was a radio-radar- 
man and gunner on a torpedo plane: three 
man crew; the pilot, turrent gunner and me. 
Our pilot was Harry F. Hynd. He retired as 
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a lieutenant commander. I was aviation ra- 
dioman first class when I was honorably dis- 
charged in 1945. In the 2% years I flew with 
Hynd, we had 5 or 6 different gunners. But 
he and I were always together on all his 
flights. In 1948 I was awarded the Air Medal 
and 2 stars in lieu of second and third Air 
Medals. 

Fifteen years ago my wife and I were in 
Florida and were invited by the Hynds to 
spend several days in their Vero Beach 
home. There, in their Florida room, unfold- 
ed an incident which prompted this letter. 
My wife noticed a display on one wall of 
their Florida room and went closer with 
Hynd's wife, for a better look. There on the 
wall in a tasteful framed display were the 
medals Harry earned during the war—the 
Navy Cross, 2 Silver Stars, 3 Distinguished 
Flying Cross’, and 5 or 6 Air Medals. I was 
flabbergasted. Hynd was noticeably embar- 
rassed. I flew with him on all of his 32 
combat missions. In addition, I flew 2 more 
as a volunteer with pilots who had no crews 
at the time. I am not downgrading Harry 
Hynd. He not only was my pilot, but friend 
and confidant. After the war, we visited 
each other. He and his wife died 5 years ago. 

I realize that Hynd, as the pilot, had a 
leading role in our missions, But the turret 
gunner and I also had responsibilities. The 
gunner's job was to fend off Japanese fight- 
ers. My job was to arm torpedoes and bombs 
before they were dropped and to guide our 
plane, via radar, to target and then home to 
our carrier. We were shot down over Kure, 
Japan on July 25, 1945. Hynd informed us 
we were about to crash into the Sea of 
Japan and would be taken prisoners. I asked 
for other options. He told me our subma- 
rines were in the Pacific just off shore and 
we had a picket line of destroyers beyond 
the subs. But he said he doubted we could 
make it to the destroyers because he was 
growing weaker, fighting the control stick, 
because the Japanese gunner straffed our 
plane’s tail. Hynd had to exert all his 
strength trying to keep the plane's nose up. 

I suggested a solution, that he tie some- 
thing around the control stick, then fasten 
the other end to his seat. This would enable 
him to relax and regain strength. He liked 
the idea. I found 2 extra radio cords, 
squeezed through a small space and crawled 
forward to where he was sitting. I handed 
him the cords and together we tied them to 
the stick, then his seat and he relaxed. We 
were then able to fly closer to the destroy- 
ers. We made a water landing, got out of the 
plane safely and aboard our rubber boat. A 
destroyer spotted us, moved in and threw us 
a line. We spent the night aboard the de- 
stroyer and the next day were transferred 
to the carrier and resumed combat flights. 

During the war, our unit, Torpedo Squad- 
ron 6 and Air Group 6, served aboard the 
carriers Enterprise, Intrepid, and Hancock. 
The Enterprise was bombed while we were 
aboard, the Intrepid was torpedoed and the 
Hancock was hit by a Kamikaze. A book is 
being written about our air group and I un- 
derstand a TV documentary is due soon. I'm 
sure that our 3-man crew and plane did its 
share. But I'd like to know exactly what we 
were credited with as a crew in the 7 battles 
in which we took part. How many ships did 
we sink and how many planes on the ground 
did we destroy, etc.? 

I'm sure that Harry Hynd, as an officer, 
was privy to that information especially 
since it had to be documented so he could 
get all those medals. But enlisted men didn’t 
have access to that information and I'm so 
anxious to know. Possibly you could assign 
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one of your staff to research and come up 
with answers to my questions, enabling me 
to sleep easier with my war memories. 
Thanks and best personal regards, 
JIM GAFFNEY. 


CELEBRATING THE 1988 ASIAN 
PACIFIC AMERICAN HERITAGE 
WEEK, MAY 7-14, 1988 


HON. BEN BLAZ 


OF GUAM 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 9, 1988 


Mr. BLAZ. Mr. Speaker, President Reagan 
has issued a proclamation proclaiming the 
week of May 7-14, 1988, as the Asian Pacific 
American Heritage Week and called upon all 
the people of this great country to observe the 
week with appropriate ceremonies and activi- 
ties. This year's celebration marks the 10th 
anniversary of this special event. 

There are 4 million Americans who can 
trace their ancestral roots to the Asian Pacific 
region. Although Asian Pacific Americans con- 
stitute a relatively small minority within the 
United States’ population, their contribution to 
our American heritage has been significant, 
and their story is one which deserves telling 
and retelling. Their numbers include: Hawai- 
ians, who established one of the first constitu- 
tional monarchies in the Pacific; the Chinese, 
who came to this country to help build the 
intercontinental railroad; the Japanese, includ- 
ing those who came to work on sugar planta- 
tions in Hawaii; Filipinos, who worked in the 
canneries of Alaska in the early 20th century; 
Vietnamese and Cambodians, who fled com- 
munism in Southeast Asia in the 1970's; and 
Korean, Thais, Asian Indians, Pakistanis, 
Samoan, Chamorros of Guam and the North- 
ern Marianas, and residents of the new Pacific 
island nations of the Republic of the Marshall 
Islands and the Federated States of Microne- 
sia, who sought for themselves and their chil- 
dren a better and more prosperous life in the 
United States of America. Despite economic 
hardships and racial discrimination which 
sorely tried their faith in American democracy, 
Asian Pacific Americans have distinguished 
themselves and have made notable contribu- 
tions to our Nation in a wide range of fields, 
including science, the arts, medicine, litera- 
ture, agriculture, industry, commerce, govern- 
ment and the Armed Forces. Their story, a 
story of courage and faith in the American 
dream, is one which continues to inspire and 
give hope to others. Through the rich and 
varied traditions and heritage of their home- 
lands, and by sharing their cultures with other 
Americans, they have increased our Nation's 
rich cultural vitality. 

At the signing ceremony of the proclamation 
of the Asian Pacific American Heritage Week 
last Tuesday at the White House, President 
Reagan commented that: 

Citizens of Asian and Pacific heritage 
have enriched America in irreplaceable 
ways, but at the same time each person's 
story is distinctly American, each is a reaf- 
firmation of the kind of country we are and 
the values that makes us strong and free. 

Asian-Pacific Americans are part of the 
rich tapestry of American life. It is a tribute 
to the unifying power of America that such 
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a diverse group whose members often have 
different national heritage, religious faiths, 
and historical experiences all come together 
to celebrate this occasion and to reaffirm 
our common bond as citizens of the United 
States“ 


Let me give special thanks and praise to 
the Asian Pacific American Heritage Council, 
whose abundant efforts, energies, and work 
help bring people together, and makes this 
special week of celebration a reality. 


A SALUTE TO MURIEL ENTE 


HON. LOUIS STOKES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 9, 1988 


Mr. STOKES. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
take this opportunity to salute a valuable 
member of the education community, Mrs. 
Muriel Ente, who is retiring as principal of 
Coventry School in Cleveland Heights, OH. 
On Sunday, May 15, 1988, faculty and stu- 
dents at Coventry School will gather to pay 
tribute to this outstanding educator. 

Mr. Speaker, it is an honor to salute Mrs. 
Ente on this special occasion. At this time, | 
would like to share some of her accomplish- 
ments with my colleagues. 

Mrs. Ente is a graduate of Cleveland 
Heights School. She has taught at John Car- 
roll University and Cleveland Heights High 
School. She also served as assistant principal 
at Belvoir, Canterbury, and Taylor Schools 
before assuming the leadership of Coventry 
School. 

Mrs. Ente was inducted into the Cleveland 
Heights High School Hall of Fame in 1986 as 
a distinguished alumna. She was honored as 
“Outstanding Educator” by the Ohio General 
Assembly and is the recipient of the Adminis- 
trative Leadership and Martha Holden Jen- 
nings Scholar Awards. 

Mr. Speaker, | recently had an opportunity 
to visit with Mrs. Ente and her students at 
Coventry School. | witnessed firsthand her 
strong commitment to the educational devel- 
opment of our youth. | was also pleased to 
learn of Mrs. Ente's efforts to promote a 
greater understanding of the importance of 
world peace through the school system. As a 
member of Educators and Physicians for 
Social Responsibility, she has been con- 
cerned that children learn not only the ideals 
of peace, but also the skills of peacemaking. 
Students at Coventry have created art 
projects, poems, essays and dramas on this 
theme. Their artwork has been displayed at 
Ambiente Gallery, the Children's Museum, and 
the Cleveland Heights Public Library. The 
school has also established “The Muriel Ente 
Peace Award” in honor of Mrs. Ente. The 
award will be presented each year to a Cov- 
entry student who displays exceptional peace- 
making behavior. 

Mr. Speaker, | would like to join the faculty, 
students and parents of Coventry School in 
extending my best wishes to Mrs. Ente upon 
her retirement. She is a remarkable and dedi- 
cated individual. 
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SBA MARYLAND SMALL 
BUSINESS AWARDS BREAKFAST 


HON. KWEISI MFUME 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 9, 1988 


Mr. MFUME. Mr. Speaker, scheduled as a 
finale to this Presidentially proclaimed Small 
Business Week, the Baltimore District Office 
of the U.S. Small Business Administration will 
hold its fourth annual Maryland Small Busi- 
ness Awards Breakfast on May 13, 1988. This 
breakfast serves to focus on the important 
achievements of Maryland small business 
owners and advocates and | rise to congratu- 
late those awardees of my State. 

Small business men and women throughout 
America have fostered the growth of our na- 
tional economy and continue to remind us of 
the importance of economic freedom. Our 
country would not be the same without these 
truly talented and courageous men and 
women who are the backbone of the U.S. 
economy and | hope that all those deserving 
recognition will receive it during this week 
which is designated every year as Small Busi- 
ness Week. 

The Maryland Small Business Awards pro- 
gram is recognized nationally as the best 
statewide program of its kind and | am proud 
that the State of Maryland is being recognized 
for its support to the small business entrepre- 
neur. 

The awardees were measured against such 
selection criteria as staying power, growth in 
number of employees, increase in sales and/ 
or unit volume, current and past financial re- 
ports, innovativeness of product or service of- 
fered, response to adversity, and evidence of 
contributions to aid community-oriented 
projects. | commend all those awardees for 
the State of Maryland and thank you for 
making small business work for Maryland. 

Awards will be presented to the following 
persons in Maryland: Small Business Person 
of the Year, George M. French, Sr., president 
of Arundel Housing Components, Inc.; Minority 
Advocate, Catherine Pugh, director of Strayer 
Business School; Women In Business Advo- 
cate, Marcia Ellen Weider, president of TVI 
Creative Specialists, Exporter of the Year, Dr. 
W.R. McElroy, president of Action Products, 
Inc.; Accountant Advocate of the Year, Daniel 
A. Giannini, partner with Coopers and Ly- 
brand; Financial Services Advocate of the 
Year, Martin W. White, vice president of 
Signet Bank of Maryland; Media Advocate of 
the Year, John F. Gaburick and Gary B. Bass- 
ford, Media Dimensions, Inc.; and Young En- 
trepreneur, Marion G. Mullan, vice president of 
Mullan Landscape Co., Inc. 


FOR A FREE POLAND 
HON. JAMES J. FLORIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 9, 1988 


Mr, FLORIO. Mr. Speaker, | direct the atten- 
tion of my colleagues to the deplorable events 
that have been taking place in recent days in 
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Poland. Several days ago, a valiant group of 
workers began striking at the Lenin shipyard 
in Gdansk. 

Their demands, which have been mirrored 
in other strikes in Poland, are requests to be 
treated fairly and with dignity. They are re- 
quests to be given the fundamental rights ac- 
corded to workers around the world. They are 
rights that are so important to the Polish work- 
ers that they are willing to put aside their liveli- 
hoods and strike, and willing to face the op- 
pression and repression that materialized in 
1980 when Lech Walesa and the Solidarity 
movement focused the eyes of the world on 
Poland. They are rights that go to the heart of 
the Solidarity movement and they are re- 
quests that Solidarity be accorded the official 
recognition of a labor union. To quote Lech 
Walesa, Solidarity is Freedom.“ 

The strikes in Poland are a cry for freedom 
and a cry for equity. In 1980, when Solidarity 
focused our attention on the problems in 
Poland, the international community was firm 
in indicating to Poland that the time had come 
to address the needs of the Polish people. 
Trade embargoes and economic sanctions 
and denunciation of the Polish Government's 
tactics were effective in forcing change and in 
forcing recognition of the rights of the Polish 
people. 

Since 1980, positive changes have occured 
in Poland. As a result, the United States re- 
cently lifted economic sanctions against 
Poland, is resuming direct flights between the 
two countries, and is looking into joint trade 
ventures between the two nations. As chair- 
man of the House Subcommittee on Com- 
merce, | am interested in these developments. 
However, it is vitally imported that a settle- 
ment that will address the concerns of the 
labor strikers is reached soon and that the 
striking workers be treated with dignity and 
without oppression. To do less would be a 
signal to the world that Poland is not ready to 
participate in the world community in a mean- 
ingful way. 

Mr. Speaker, | urge my colleagues to renew 
their support of Solidarity and the Polish 
people in their efforts. 


TRIBUTE TO JANE BAGLEY 
LEHMAN 


HON. BARBARA BOXER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 9, 1988 


Mrs. BOXER. Mr. Speaker, recently the San 
Francisco Bay area and the Nation lost one of 
its brightest progressive forces with the pass- 
ing of Jane Bagley Lehman. 

| was privileged to have Jane as a friend as 
well as a skillful, committed ally in the fight to 
save the environment and help make the 
world a better place for all people. 

Jane was born in Greenwich, CT, and edu- 
cated at the Carnegie-Mellon Institute, Bar- 
more College, and the New School for Social 
Research. Like many Americans of her gen- 
eration, Jane was drawn into political idealism 
and activism in the late 1950's and early 
1960's. She campaigned tirelessly for John F. 
Kennedy, Lyndon Johnson, Hubert Humphrey, 
and Jimmy Carter. 
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After moving to California in 1976, Jane 
continued her involvement in the Democratic 
Party, assisting my campaign tremendously 
and also working for Jerry Brown, Nancy 
Pelosi, and Roger Boas. 

In addition to her numerous political activi- 
ties, Jane served as a central mover and 
shaker in the world of philanthropy, expanding 
the traditional role of charity into new direc- 
tions—support for environmental protection 
and social justice projects. She created the 
Tides Foundation, a powerful voice for sup- 
porters of the environment. An active busi- 
nesswoman, Jane also served on the board of 
directors of Save the Children Federation, 
KQED Television, San Francisco's Institute of 
Medical Sciences, the Mount Zion Hospital, 
and the Institute of Policy Studies. 

| will never forget Jane, and | join her many 
friends in extending my deepest condolences 
to her family. 


THE SHIPPING SCORE: SOVIETS 
2,029, UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA 363 


HON. WALTER B. JONES 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 9, 1988 


Mr. JONES of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, 
on April 29, the Journal of Commerce carried 
a story that the merchant fleet of the Soviet 
Union is facing its worst crisis of the postwar 
era. As of the beginning of this year, mer- 
chantmen flying the hammer and sickle are at 
a postwar low of 2,029 vessels. 

As the wag would say—we should have 
such a crisis in this country! 

Mr. Speaker, | am almost ashamed to pub- 
lish the statistics for the United States—the 
Maritime Administration currently reports that 
privately-owned active oceangoing vessels 
flying the Stars and Stripes number only 363. 

We have roughly one-sixth the number of 
vessels of the Soviet Union. Study after study 
warns of the need to improve our fleet and 
our numbers of seagoing personnel. The most 
recent study, the President's Commission on 
Merchant Marine and Defense, issued the 
grave finding that there is a clear and grow- 
ing danger to the national security in the de- 
terioriating condition of America's maritime in- 
dustries.” 

U.S.-flag ships are crucial to the mainte- 
nance of a healthy sealift capability, and yet in 
the mad rush to build Star Wars and a high 
tech Navy, we have ignored this sector com- 
pletely. In fact, so convinced is the Pentagon 
that the merchant marine is necessary, they 
recently upgraded sealift to one of the three 
critical functions of the U.S. Navy. That looks 
good on paper, but when it comes time to pay 
the bills, the Pentagon is nowhere to be 
found. 

Promotional programs continue to be 
hacked to pieces by the administration. Fund- 
ing requests for operating subsidies are lower 
each year, and Federal agencies don't bother 
to obey the Government-impelled cargo pref- 
erence laws enacted to help the merchant 
marine stay alive. Realistic operating subsidy 
reform is facing enormous resistance from 
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several different quarters. Construction subsi- 
dies for U.S. shipyards haven't been funded 
since 1981. 

I think it's safe to say the U.S.-flag mer- 
chant marine is truly confronting a crisis of 
epidemic proportions, and it is time we pulled 
together, realized the magnitude of the prob- 
lem we have on our hands, and committed 
the national resources necessary to turn back 
the tide of decline. 


THE HOLY GHOST CHURCH 
CELEBRATES ITS 100TH ANNI- 
VERSARY 


HON. DON RITTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 9, 1988 


Mr. RITTER. Mr. Speaker, throughout the 
week of April 18, the Holy Ghost Church of 
Bethlehem, PA held special days for senior 
citizens, a youth day, an open house, and on 
Sunday, April 24, a special mass and dinner 
commemorating 100 years of serving the 
people of the Lehigh Valley. Construction 
started in 1887 and was completed in 1888 
on Carlton Avenue, then known as Walnut 
Street. 

Prior to that, Father Tanzer, pastor of the 
German Catholics of Easton in Northampton 
County, visited his parishioners in Bethlehem 
once a month. The celebration of mass first 
took place in a private home, then a room 
rented in the Town Hall on New Street, and 
subsequently in a church that was built on 
Union Street in 1856. The first Catholic school 
in Behtlehem was soon established in the 
basement of that church. In addition, mass 
was held more frequently by itinerant priests 
until 1871. IN that year, Rev. John Joseph 
Albert took up residency and celebrated the 
Sunday liturgy and other priestly duties on a 
- regular basis. 

By 1895, the membership had outgrown the 
structure on Carlton Avenue Walnut Street 
and therefore expanded the facilities. It is in- 
teresting to note that the 1895 expansion only 
takes up the space which is now the base- 
ment of the present structure. 

The cornerstone was laid in 1906 and the 
church's three bells, the Holy Ghost Bell, the 
Benedictus Bell and the Magdalene Bell were 
installed in 1909. Bishop Prendergast formally 
blessed the Holy Ghost Church on September 
25, 1910. 

This impressive and beautiful church locat- 
ed on the south side of Bethlehem also was 
and still is very proud of its outstanding choir. 
The group directed by Francis L. Mies won 
wide acclaim as a result of two albums re- 
corded while singing the high mass in the Na- 
tional Shrine in Washington, DC and at con- 
certs in the Lehigh Valley region. 

Vincent Brugger, parishioner, former altar- 
boy and choir member fondly recalls that Rev. 
Aloysius Fretz organized the choir under the 
direction of Francis Mies who had a reputation 
for muscial excellence in addition to a beauti- 
ful baritone voice. Mies directed the choir for 
52 years when, Cathy Sauers, his niece, took 
over the direction in 1985. 
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Mr. Speaker, this church remains an active 
source of inspiration for social and humanitari- 
an development in our community. | am proud 
to have this opportunity to call attention to 
their centennial and wish the Holy Ghost 
Church continued success in the next century. 


A SALUTE TO MR. GEORGE 
ANTHONY MOORE 


HON. LOUIS STOKES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 9, 1988 


Mr. STOKES. Mr. Speaker, on Saturday, 
May 14, 1988, members of the private and 
public sector will gather at the Bond Court 
Hotel in Cleveland, OH, to pay tribute to one 
of Cleveland’s most distinguished citizens, 
and a pioneer in the areas of education, reli- 
gion, arts and culture and the media—Mr. 
George Anthony Moore. | am pleased to join 
our community in saluting Mr. Moore on this 
special occasion. Mr. Speaker, at this time | 
would like to share some of Mr. Moore's 
achievements with my colleagues. 

George is best known for his extensive 
work in broadcast journalism. He served as 
news director, public service director and as 
an executive producer for WEWS-channel 5 in 
Cleveland. During his tenure, the station was 
the recipient of a Peabody Award for excel- 
lence in public service programming. 

Currently, Mr. Moore is a professor of hu- 
manities at the Cuyahoga Community College 
Metropolitan Campus. Recently, the school 
established the “George Anthony Moore 
Award for Excellence in Journalism” in recog- 
nition of his numerous contributions to the 
field of journalism. A scholarship will be pre- 
sented annually to an outstanding journalism 
student. 

Mr. Speaker, George Anthony Moore can 
claim many “firsts” to his credit. He was the 
first black to graduate from a Jesuit College 
Preparatory school; the founder of the first 
black Negro theatre group at Ohio State Uni- 
versity; and the first black to work full time for 
a newspaper, the Cleveland Press. 

George lends his time and efforts to many 
community activities. He serves as a member 
of the Mayor's Community Relations Board, 
the Catholic Commission on Community 
Action, Karamu House, Greater Cleveland Boy 
Scouts Council, and Catholic Big Brothers. He 
is the recipient of the James J. Hoey Award 
for Catholic Interracial Justice, Urban League 
Six Most Distinguished Citizens Award, and 
the American Legion Distinguished Public 
Service Award. 

Mr. Speaker, | would like to commend the 
membership of the George Anthony Moore 
Dinner Committee for their part in organizing 
this special tribute. It is an honor for me to 
salute Mr. Moore. He is an inspiration to our 
community and we take great pride in recog- 
nizing him on this joyous occasion. 
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EDWARD PETTINE ELECTED 
PRESIDENT OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS SOCIETY OF CPA’S 


HON. BARNEY FRANK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 9, 1988 


Mr. FRANK. Mr. Speaker, recent events in a 
variety of fields have reminded us of how es- 
sential the function of accounting is for ration- 
al decision making in our society. The certified 
public accountants perform important services 
for all of us, and | am pleased to be able to 
work with them from time to time on important 
matters. Because | so highly value the contri- 
bution that this profession makes to us, | was 
especially pleased to learn that a constituent 
of mine, Edward “Ted” Pettine of Fall River 
has been elected president of the Massachu- 
setts Society of Certified Public Accounts. Ted 
Pettine runs his own firm in Fall River. He 
graduated from Durfee High School, which is 
an institution of which the people of Fall River 
are justifiably proud. In addition to his work in 
the CPA Society, he performs important public 
service as a member of the board of regents 
of Bishop Connolly High School, a vice presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Bristol Community 
College, and as a director of the Fall River 
YMCA. 

| have benefitted myself from conversations 
with Mr. Pettine in which he has given me the 
benefit of his considerable knowledge and ex- 
perience in matters effected by, and effecting 
the practice of accounting. | believe that the 
Massachusetts CPA Society has chosen well 
in picking Ted Pettine as its president and | 
look forward to working closely with him and 
his colleages in the coming years. 


THE 100TH ANNIVERSARY CELE- 
BRATION PIEMONTE REALE 
BENEVOLENT SOCIETY 


HON. VIC FAZIO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 9, 1988 


Mr. FAZIO. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
honor the Piemonte Reale Benevolent Society 
on its 100th anniversary celebration on May 
15, 1988. 

The Piemonte Reale Benevolent Society 
has maintained a presence in the Sacramen- 
to, CA community since its inception in 1888. 
This group of emigrants from the Piedmont 
region in northern Italy formed what was origi- 
nally called the Alpi II Lodge. In 1905, the 
name was changed to Piemonte Reale in 
honor of the king of the region. 

The club is very special—it is the oldest in- 
dependent Italian-American social service in 
California, and probably the west coast. 

Three generations of the original officers 
and family members have carried on the tradi- 
tion of the Italian culture through the Piemonte 
Reale. Without a national chapter or affiliation 
like many of the ethnic clubs throughout the 
country, it has survived many turbulent and 
challenging times—such as the hardships of 
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the Depression; and, the post-World War | 
and Il fear of and discrimination against Ital- 
ians. 

Its goal as a benevolent society is to pro- 
vide health and death benefits to its members. 
In addition, since its inception, the group has 
continued to participate in and cosponsor ac- 
tivities to promote the Italian culture. The Pie- 
monte Reale Benevolent Society was one of 
the first clubs to bring the Italian and other 
Sacramento communities together at its pic- 
nics and festivals featuring Italian food and 
entertainment. The society's accomplishments 
include: active participation in Sacramento's 
annual Camellia festival when “Italy” was the 
theme of the event; participation in various 
cultural events that sponsor groups from Italy 
and different parts of the United States; and, 
continued support for all things Italian in the 
community. 

Mr. Speaker, as a fellow Italian-American, 
let me wish the members of the Piemonte 
Reale Benevolent Society Felicita e' Salute 
Sempre.” 


TRIBUTE TO CORNELIA LEACH, 
GOLDEN BELL AWARD WINNER 


HON. TONY COELHO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 9, 1988 


Mr. COELHO. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
greatest challenges facing our Nation's 
schools today and in the years to come is 
how to deal with the increasing number of lim- 
ited English-proficient children in our country. 
Many schools see this as an insurmountable 
problem, and many teachers consider such 
studens a heavy burden. | am proud to report 
that at least one teacher in my district—Ms. 
Cornelia Leach of Chrysler School in Modes- 
to, CA—is facing this problem, head-on and is 
succeeding in educating these limited English- 
proficient students. 

Corny Leach has worked for the Stanislaus 
Union School District for more than 22 years. 
During this time, she has been a leader in the 
Stanislaus Union Teachers Association and 
the California Teachers Association. She is 
currently a second language supervisor at 
Chrysler, and has designed and instituted a 
unique program to serve the educational 
needs of the school’s non-English-speaking 
students. Along with six aides, Ms. Leach is 
responsible for over 100 students who speak 
Spanish, Hmong, Korean, Chinese, Laotian, 
Hindu, and Cambodian—but very little English. 
She has risen to a challenge that most educa- 
tors would find impossible, and has succeed- 
ed in motivating these children to learn. Her 
success at reaching these children is due in 
part to her philosophy that her relationship 
with these children cannot end at the class- 
room door. She often attends and participates 
in her students’ cultural events, and is also 
active in many community service programs. 

Mr. Speaker, Chrysler School is lucky to 
have as dedicated and creative and educator 
as Corny Leach. On May 13, her colleagues 
will gather to pay tribute to her in Modesto 
and award her with the California Teacher As- 
sociaton’s Golden Bell Award for Stanislaus 
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County in recognition of her outstanding work. 
| would like to join them in honoring Ms. 
Leach, and extend my deepest appreciation to 
her for all she is doing for Modesto’s limited 
English-proficient students. 


UNDERSTANDING AIDS 
HON. MIKE SYNAR 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 9, 1988 


Mr. SYNAR. Mr. Speaker, from May 26 
through June 30, the Department of Health 
and Human Services will mail a brochure 
called “Understanding AIDS” to every house- 
hold in the United States. This mailing, in re- 
sponse to a congressional mandate, will pro- 
vide more than 107 million households in the 
United States with information on AIDS and 
AIDS prevention. 

“Understanding AIDS” offers us an opportu- 
nity to collectively focus on how to protect 
ourselves against AIDS and unite at the com- 
munity level to care for those people who al- 
ready have the disease. We can prevent AIDS 
and we can prevent prejudice—but only 
through education. That's why this mailing is 
an important step in fighting the disease. 

The Department of Health and Human Serv- 
ices, the Public Health Service’s Centers for 
Disease Control, and the Surgeon General are 
all to be commended for their role in develop- 
ing materials to increase the public’s knowl- 
edge through "Understanding AIDS.” 

An editorial in the Muskogee [OK] Phoenix 
provides a thoughtful response and valuable 
local perspective on this mailing. | would ask 
that it be inserted in the RECORD: 

[From the Muskogee [OK] Phoenix, May 6, 
19881 

INFORMATION Is ANSWER TO AIDS PROBLEM 

Every American household will get a copy 
of the Understanding AIDS" pamphlet in 
the mail from the government soon. 

It is hoped the booklet won't get the same 
treatment as other mailbox-delivered mail. 
This brochure addressed to Postal Patron” 
isn't junk mail. The information inside the 
literature must be read and talked about in 
families. 

This is the first time in history a door-to- 
door mailing has addressed a public health 
issue. 

We think it’s a good idea. 

It is hard for many to believe that people 
don’t know that the major way AIDS is 
spread is through sexual contact, shared 
needles and syringes by drug users, infected 
blood or blood products or from infected 
pregnant women to their babies. But some 
don’t. 

Much dangerous misinformation is being 
circulated in publications and by word of 
mouth, 

The numbers of persons dead or dying of 
the terminal disease multiplies daily. Mil- 
lions of others are walking around undiag- 
nosed—terminal timebombs. 

The plain talk about a sexually transmit- 
ted disease may make some people uncom- 
fortable. We can understand that uncom- 
fortable feeling. But for your sake and the 
sake of the people who share your life, set 
your inhibitions aside. In the privacy of 
your own home, read the pamphlet and dis- 
cuss it with your loved ones. 
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Your survival may depend on it. 


SAVING THE FAMILY FARM: 
AMENDING SPECIAL USE VALU- 
ATION IN ESTATE TAX LAW 


HON. BYRON L. DORGAN 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 9, 1988 


Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. Mr. Speaker, 
today | and my colleagues, Mr. JACOBS and 
Mr. JONTZ of Indiana, Mr. PENNY of Minneso- 
ta, and Mrs. SMITH of Nebraska are introduc- 
ing legislation which will help to solve an un- 
fortunate problem for farm families. Despite 
congressional intent, farm widows and chil- 
dren are being forced to sell their farms in 
order to pay off large estate tax obligations. 
This legislation will help to keep these farms 
in the family and actively operating. 

In 1976 Congress enacted section 2032A of 
the Internal Revenue Code. This provision 
allows for a special valuation of certain farm 
property for estate tax purposes. It is de- 
signed to provide Federal tax relief for the es- 
tates of decedents who died owning family 
farms. The purpose of this section is to allow 
the family to continue farming the land after 
the death of the owner/operator. 

The special valuation that this section pro- 
vided was necessary for several reasons. 
Generally, under estate tax principles, real 
property is valued at the fair-market value at 
the time of death. Under that general princi- 
ple, a farm that has been in the family for 
many generations might have a very high fair- 
market value. If an heir had to pay taxes on 
that value upon the death of the owner, he or 
she might be forced to sell the farm in order 
to service this tax debt. To avoid the loss of 
so many family farms, the 1976 act changed 
the way farmland was valued for certain family 
farm operations. Section 2032A allows farm 
property to be valued based on the productivi- 
ty of the present use of the land, which re- 
flects a more accurate appraisal. Thus, the act 
provided for a more reasonable assessment 
of estate taxes. 

In order to qualify for this special use valu- 
ation under section 2032A, a number of condi- 
tions must be met. For example, the family 
may take advantage of this provision if the 
land is to be retained within the decendent’s 
family and actively farmed for at least 10 
years. If, after the death of the owner, the 
family decided to sell or cash-lease part of the 
farm, it would be ineligible for the special use 
valuation. Further, the family must have ac- 
tively farmed the land prior to the death of the 
owner. These conditions were meant to pre- 
vent any misuse of the law by those trying to 
avoid tax liability. 

Regettably, some deserving farm families 
have been denied this special use valuation 
due to shortcomings in the construction of 
section 2032A. An heir could not use the spe- 
cial valuation if he or she cash-rented the 
property to another qualified heir after the 
death of the owner. For example, a husband 
might pass away and leave the farm to his 
wife, daughter, and son. The son actively op- 
erates the farm, and the wife and daughter 
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decide that they will cash-rent their portions of 
the farm to him. Under this scenario, the 
family cannot qualify for the special use valu- 
ation, because the wife and daughter entered 
into a cash-lease arrangement with the son. 
Therefore, the land would be appraised at the 
higher fair-market value and the family would 
have to pay the higher tax liability. The family 
would have to sell the property to pay off this 
tax debt. Ironically, this is the situation Con- 
gress tried to change by passing section 
2032A. The goal of section 2032A was to 
keep farms in the family after the death of the 
owner. 


An additional problem also arises when 
farmowners cash rent to nonfamily members 
prior to their death. Currently, in order to qual- 
ify for the special use valuation, several condi- 
tions must be met prior to the death of the 
owner/operator. For example, for at least 5 of 
the 8 years prior to the death of the farmown- 
er, the family must materially participate in the 
farm operation. For the remaining 3 of those 8 
years the owner may cash rent the property to 
a family member or nonfamily member and 
still be eligible for the special use valuation. 
However, on the day a farmer dies, he is not 
eligible for the special use valuation if he is 
cash renting to a nonfamily member. 


The predeath qualifications for special use 
valuation need to be amended in order to 
carry out the intent of Congress in passing 
section 2032A. Recently, | learned of a farmer 
who had actively operated his farm for several 
decades prior to his death. For personal rea- 
sons he was obliged to cash rent to a non- 
family member for 2 years before he died. The 
basic requirements to qualify for the special 
use valuation had therefore been met, that is, 
the farmer materially participated in the farm 
operation for at least 5 of the 8 years before 
his death and cash rented for not more than 3 
of those 8 years. But, his family was denied 
the special use valuation after his death. 
Why? Because the law states that on the day 
of the farmer's death he cannot be cash rent- 
ing to a third party and qualify. Thus, due to 
this shortcoming in the construction of section 
2032A this farmer's heirs might be forced to 
sell the family farm in order to pay off a sub- 
stantial tax debt, despite the fact they want to 
continue to actively operate the farm. 


The intent of Congress in passing section 
2032A was to provide relief from the highest 
valuation for land devoted to a family farming 
operation and to encourage the continued use 
of the land for farming by the decedent's 
heirs. These two examples I’ve provided 
clearly show that Congress did not completely 
accomplish what it set out to do. 


The bill | am introducing today with my col- 
leagues will amend section 2032A so that de- 
serving surviving spouses and chidren will be 
eligible for the special use valuation. First, the 
bill allows a qualified heir to cash rent to an- 
other qualified heir during the 10 years follow- 
ing the death of the owner and still be able to 
take advantage of the special use valuation. 
Second, the bill allows a farmer to qualify for 
the special use valuation if the decedent cash 
rented to a nonfamily member on the day of 
his death. The bill is retroactive to 1976 so 
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that farm families can amend their returns and 
retain the special use valuation. 


This bill simply makes clear the original 
intent of Congress, which was to encourage 
family farms to remain within the family and 
operating after the death of the owner. | urge 
you to cosponsor this important family farm 
legislation. 


THE 125TH ANNIVERSARY OF ST. 
JOHN’S CHURCH IN QUINCY, MA 


HON. BRIAN J. DONNELLY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 9, 1988 


Mr. DONNELLY. Mr. Speaker, | am pleased 
to call my colleagues’ attention to a very spe- 
cial celebration this year at St. John the Bap- 
tist Parish in Quincy, MA. This fall, the church 
will celebrate its 125th anniversary. 


Founded in 1863, the parish is planning a 
series of celebrations throughout the summer, 
culminating with a special anniversary mass to 
be celebrated by Bernard Cardinal Law, the 
archbishop of Boston, on October 9. 


St. John's Church has had an important his- 
tory in the development of Catholicism in 
Quincy and the entire South Shore area. 
Eleven dedicated pastors have served St. 
John’s Church and its parishoners since 1863. 
According to church historians, in the early 
1860's, there was no Catholic church in 
Quincy; to go to church, individuals had to 
travel by horse and carriage to the Church of 
Saint Peter and Paul in South Boston. 


Today, 125 years later, we can see that 
much has changed—yet are reminded that so 
much transcends time and endures. In 1863, 
families traveled by horse to Boston to attend 
Sunday mass; today, families drive to St. 
John's and can go to mass on Saturday night 
if they choose. But still, much remains the 
same: the church built in 1863—and at one 
time nearly destroyed by religious bigots but 
rebuilt with the help of parishoners—still 
stands today. 


That tradition of lending a helping hand and 
traditions of faith seem particularly evident in 
Massachusetts and at St. John's Parish. The 
old New England tradition of helping one's 
neighbor if their house was destroyed is that 
same tradition, | am sure, that helped rebuild 
St. John's Church. That willingness to help 
still exists here today, as witnessed by the ef- 
forts by hundreds of parishoners to plan the 
125th anniversary celebration. 


And so, Mr. Speaker, | am pleased to take 
this opportunity to pay tribute to St. John's 
Parish on this important occasion, as well as 
to Father Bill McCarthy who is planning the 
celebration of the church’s 125th anniversary. 
| wish the church and all its parishoners hap- 
piness and success during the celebration this 
year. 
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MAJORITY OF PALAU’S LEGISLA- 
TURE ASKS FOR FEDERAL 
HELP TO INVESTIGATE COR- 
RUPTION 


HON. RON de LUGO 


OF THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 9, 1988 


Mr. DE LUGO. Mr. Speaker, the United 
States is fully responsible for the governing of 
the Western Pacific islands of Palau under a 
trusteeship agreement with the United Nations 
Security Council. 

These responsibilities include, but are not 
limited to, developing political institutions, pro- 
viding law, protecting fundamental freedoms, 
and controlling arms and drug traffic. 

Under authority granted by Congress, the 
President has assigned these responsibilities 
to the Secretary of the Interior. 

The President authorized the Secretary to 
reassign these responsibilities to persons 
within the Secretary's jurisdiction and the Sec- 
retary has delegated their exercise to a local 
Government in Palau. 

The delegation itself was an important 
measure taken to meet these responsibilities. 
But it does not, of course, absolve the Secre- 
tary of his responsibility to see that they are 
met and it is not the only measure which must 
be taken to meet them. 

Substantial assistance must also be provid- 
ed if the trusteeship goal of replacing United 
States authority in Palau with self-governing 
authority is to be met. 

Members of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs are concerned that not enough 
assistance is being provided to meet these re- 
sponsibilities. 

A committee investigation, assisted by the 
General Accounting Office, has revealed good 
reason to be concerned about serious allega- 
tions of corruption, heroin trafficking, and polit- 
ical violence and intimidation. 

We are concerned about these problems 
both because of the ways that they affect the 
people of Palau and the United States and 
because the trusteeship agreement, the U.S. 
Constitution, and the rules of this House re- 
quire that we be concerned. 

We are also concerned that not providing 
the assistance needed to address these prob- 
lems will impede implementation of a Com- 
pact of Free Association intended to replace 
U.S. governing authority in Palau with self-gov- 
erning authority. 

Chairman UDALL and | have raised our con- 
cerns several times with Secretary Hodel. 
After a meeting with the Secretary several 
weeks ago, | am hopeful that the assistance 
needed to address these problems and meet 
United States responsibilities in Palau will be 
provided. 

A substantial majority of the members of 
Palau's Congress are also concerned about 
these problems and the failure to date to pro- 
vide adequate assistance for addressing them. 
| ask that a letter to the Secretary signed by 
many of these members expressing these 
concerns be included in the RECORD at this 
point: 
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SECOND OLBIIL ERA KELULAU, 
PALAU NATIONAL CONGRESS 
Republic of Palau, April 15, 1988. 
Mr. DONALD P. HODEL, 
Secretary of Interior, Office of the Interior, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR Mr. Hope; Many of us in Palau 
have grown weary of the continued insist- 
ence of yourself, and other officials of the 
United States Department of the Interior, 
in the face of mounting evidence of wide- 
spread corruption in our government, that 
this staggering problem is an internal 
matter for Palau. We do not have the means 
to solve it without United States assistance. 
How can you continue to insist that we have 
self-government, and the attendant rights 
and responsibilities, including law enforce- 
ment, when the United States Government 
has veto power over every law that we 
enact? Why is it necessary for us to have to 
remind you, again and again, that Palau is a 
Trust Territory and that the United States 
has responsibilities, as well as rights, in 
Palau? 

This letter is signed by the majority of the 
thirty members of the Palau National Con- 
gress. We state to you now, clearly, so that 
there can be no misunderstanding: Our leg- 
islative branch lacks the means to carry out 
a thorough investigation into corruption in 
our government and we are powerless to 
prosecute our corrupt officials. Our legisla- 
tive branch does not have its own auditor, 
nor does Palau have an independent pros- 
ecutor. Prosecutions are carried out strictly 
by the executive branch. There is no one to 
prosecute members of the executive branch. 

For almost three months last year a large 
group of armed demonstrators camped out- 
side the legislative chambers of the House 
of Delegates. An atmosphere of lawlesseness 
and intimidation, encouraged and fostered 
by the President of the Republic, prevailed. 
The police supported the demonstrators and 
refused to enforce the law. During this 
period of time, the members of the Olbiil 
Era Kelulau were coerced and threatened 
into passing several pieces of legislation, in- 
cluding one calling for a referendum to 
amend the Constitution. When a lawsuit 
was filed challenging the legality of that 
amendment, the father of the lawyer repre- 
senting the plaintiffs was murdered. No one 
has ever been arrested in connection with 
that crime. As you know, the lawsuit was 
dismissed as a result of that violence and 
murder. Now, the lawsuit has been refiled. 
Meanwhile, another furlough of govern- 
ment workers is looming. The very condi- 
tions that led to violence and murder last 
year are developing again. We are well 
aware that our Constitution, as well as Sec- 
retarial Orders, give us the power to investi- 
gate corrupt government officials. Such 
“power” is meaningless when a gun is point- 
ed at your head, or, as in the case of Speak- 
er Olikong, shots are fired into your house 
while your children are inside. 

It is a well known fact that it is the Feder- 
al Government that investigates and pros- 
ecutes corrupt State and local Government 
officials in the United States. This was done 
just recently in Guam when the former gov- 
ernor of Guam was tried and convicted of 
criminal acts. The prosecutors were not em- 
ployees of the Government of Guam, they 
were federal prosecutors, 

In the United States, no one would expect 
the Attorney General of the United States 
to investigate the President, or a State Pros- 
ecutor to investigate a Governor. Why do 
you continue to insist that we, in Palau, 
have the power to do what amounts to the 
same thing? 
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Why is the United States willing to send 
troops to Central America to help Latin 
Americans maintain their democracy, but 
continues to refuse law enforcement assist- 
ance to Palau, a Trust Territory of the 
United States? 

You insult our intelligence by insisting 
that it is Secretarial Orders that prevent 
the United States from providing law en- 
forcement assistance to Palau. Secretarial 
Order No. 3119 was amended on January 14, 
1988, without our input or even our knowl- 
edge. This was done because it was in the in- 
terest of the United States. 

Now you insist that when it is in the inter- 
est of Palau for a secretarial order to be 
amended, it simply cannot be done! You use 
your own Secretarial Orders in an obvious 
attempt to avoid your responsibilities. 

It is interesting to note that United States 
Public Law 99-658 provides that the Com- 
pact of Free Association shall not take 
effect until agreements have been conclud- 
ed that would provide needed law enforce- 
ment assistance to Palau. How ironic, that 
while Palau remains a Trust Territory of 
the United States, you claim that this same 
assistance cannot be provided. Do you think 
our heads are in the sand? Don’t you think 
we know that if the worst possible event 
were to occur, and a United States govern- 
ment official was assassinated in Palau, that 
United States law enforcement assistance 
would be immediately available? 

It has been a year since you were first re- 
quested to provide United States law en- 
forcement assistance to Palau. The situation 
in Palau has gotten steadily worse since 
that time. It should be obvious to anyone 
that Palau is not capable of handling that 
wide-spread corruption internally. 

Sincerely, 

Santos Olikong, Speaker; HOD; Shiro 
Kyota, Vice Speaker, HOD; Surangel 
Whipps, Delegate; Ignacio Anastacio, 
Delegate; Minami Ueki, Delegate; 
George Ngirarsaol, Senator; Peter E. 
Sandang, Senator; Sam Y. Masang, 
Senator; Thomas Patris, Delegate; 
Florencio Yamada, Delegate; Isidoro 
Rudimch, Senator; Tommy Remenge- 
sau, Jr., Senator; Joseph T. Kintol, 
Delegate; Hideo S. Tell, Delegate; Mar- 
iano W. Carlos, Delegate; Kuniwo Na- 
kamura, Senator; Laurentino Ule- 
chong, Floor Leader, MOD. 


PYTHIAN SISTERS CELEBRATE 
CENTENNIAL 


HON. BOB McEWEN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 9, 1988 


Mr. MCEWEN. Mr. Speaker, 1988 marks the 
centennial of the Order of Pythian Sisters— 
International. The Order was established as 
an independent auxiliary of the Fraternal 
Order Knights of Pythias in Cincinnati, OH, in 
July 1988 by Joseph Addison Hill who was 
born in Urbana, OH. 

The work of the Pythian Sisters has done 
much to improve our State and Nation. Their 
efforts cover a broad field of civic and social 
service. 

“Onward and Upward ... Purity, Love, 
Equality and Fidelity the motto of the Pythi- 
an Sisters says it all. 

Mr. Speaker, as they celebrate their first 
100 years of community service for the good 
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of humanity, it is appropriate that we recog- 
nize the great work of the Pythian Sisters. | 
commend to the attention of my colleagues a 
proclamation passed by the national order 
marking this great occasion. 


PROCLAMATION 


Whereas, the 1982 session of the Supreme 
Temple Pythian Sisters, by unanimous vote, 
did declare and proclaim the calendar year 
January 1 to December 31, 1988, the Cen- 
tennial year of our Order's founding, and 

Whereas, our Pythian Sister Ritual, writ- 
ten by Joseph Addison Hill was presented to 
the Supreme Lodge Knights of Pythias Ses- 
sion meeting in Cincinnati, Ohio, in July of 
1888, for their approval, and 

Whereas, said ritual was duly adopted by 
the Supreme Lodge Knights of Pythias in 
July of 1888 while in session, and 

Whereas, Charles A. Bartol, Keeper of 
Records and Seals of Forest Lodge Number 
47, Knights of Pythias of Warsaw, Indiana 
requested of Joseph Addison Hill permission 
that Warsaw be given Pythian Sister 
Temple Number One, thus bringing into ex- 
istence the first Pythian Sister Temple on 
October 23, 1888 with the initiation of the 
first thirty-eight ladies into membership, 
and 

Whereas, our Pythian Sister Order has 
served humanity with its beautiful teach- 
ings and inspiration as well as service to 
others through these one hundred years, 

I, therefore, as Supreme Chief do pro- 
claim January 1 through December 31, 1988 
as the Centennial Year of the founding of 
the Order of Pythian Sisters. 

Every Subordinate Temple in the Conti- 
nental United States, Alaska, Hawaii and 
every Province in Canada is requested to 
join in the observance of this very special 
time. 


SENATE COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


Title IV of Senate Resolution 4, 
agreed to by the Senate on February 
4, 1977, calls for establishment of a 
system for a computerized schedule of 
all meetings and hearings of Senate 
committees, subcommittees, joint com- 
mittees, and committees of conference. 
This title requires all such committees 
to notify the Office of the Senate 
Daily Digest—designated by the Rules 
Committee—of the time, place, and 
purpose of the meetings, when sched- 
uled, and any cancellations or changes 
in the meetings as they occur. 

As an additional procedure along 
with the computerization of this infor- 
mation, the Office of the Senate Daily 
Digest will prepare this information 
for printing in the Extensions of Re- 
marks section of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD on Monday and Wednesday of 
each week. 

Any changes in committee schedul- 
ing will be indicated by placement of 
an asterisk to the left of the name of 
the unit conducting such meetings. 

Meetings scheduled for Tuesday, 
May 10, 1988, may be found in the 
Daily Digest of today’s RECORD. 
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MAY 11 


9:00 a.m. 
Select on Indian Affairs 
To hold hearings on S. 1976, to establish 
standards and procedures regarding 
the custody of Indian children. 
SR-485 
9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor, Health and Human Services, Edu- 
cation, and Related Agencies Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1989 for com- 
pensatory education for the disadvan- 
taged, school improvement programs, 
impact, aid, bilingual, immigrant and 
refugee education, and vocational and 
adult education. 
SD-192 


Energy and Natural Resources 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
SD-366 
*Environment and Public Works 
Environmental Protection Subcommittee 
Business meeting, to mark up S. 1751, to 
require vessels to manifest the trans- 
port of municipal or other vessels non- 
hazardous commercial wastes trans- 
ported offshore to ensure that these 
wastes are not illegally disposed of at 
sea, S. 1629, to reduce the threat to 
human health posed by contaminants 
in the air indoors, S. Res. 389, to ex- 
press the sense of the Senate that the 
Construction Grants Program under 
the Clean Water Act should be fully 
funded and implemented as author- 
ized and intended by the Water Qual- 
ity Act of 1987, and other pending cal- 
endar business. 
SD-406 
Special on Aging 
To hold hearings to review biomedical 
advances in aging research. 
SD-G50 


10:00 a.m. 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
To hold hearings on S. 1869, Dairy Farm 
Protection Act, and milk marketing 


orders. 
SR-332 
Appropriations 
Military Construction Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1989 with Air 
Force and medical facilities military 
construction programs. 
SD-124 


Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
To resume hearings on S. 2256, to pro- 
vide a structure of coordination be- 
tween the markets for stock, stock 
index futures and stock options, and 
to provide for an improved response to 
the international regulatory issues 


arising from the increasing worldwide 
linkage between markets. 
SD-538 
Judiciary 
Antitrust, Monopolies and Business 


Rights Subcommittee 
To hold hearings in conjunction with 
the Senate Steel Caucus on the U.S.- 
Canada Free Trade Agreement signed 
on January 2, 1988, to provide in- 
creased economic activity, higher 
trade levels, jobs, and enhanced com- 
petitiveness for the U.S. and Canada. 
SD-226 
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Labor and Human Resources 
To hold hearings on S. 2270, to provide 
financial assistance to State and local 
governments for high quality early 
childhood development programs for 
prekindergarten children. 
SD-430 
2:00 p.m, 
Energy Natural Resources 
Energy Research and Development Sub- 
committee 
To resume hearings on S. 1480, to pro- 
mote the integration of universities 
and private industry in the National 
Laboratory system of the Department 
of Energy in order to improve the de- 
velopment of technology in areas of 
economic potential, and Amendment 
No. 1627 proposed thereto. 
SD-366 
Judiciary 
Constitution Subcommittee 
Business meeting, to mark up proposed 
amendments to the U.S. Constitution 
to provide a balanced budget for the 
Federal Government, including S.J. 
Res. 3, S.J. Res. 4, S.J. Res. 8, S.J. Res. 
11, S.J. Res. 25, S.J. Res. 50, and S.J. 
Res. 161. 
SD-226 
Small Business 
Business meeting, to mark up S. 1993, to 
improve the growth and development 
of small business concerns owned and 
controlled by socially and economical- 
ly disadvantaged individuals, especial- 
ly through participation in the Feder- 
al procurement process, and proposed 
legislation to authorize funds for fiscal 
year 1989 for the Small Business Ad- 
ministration. 
SR-428A 
3:00 p.m. 
Appropriations 
Business meeting, to consider subcom- 
mittee allocations of budget outlays 
and new budget authority allocated to 
the committee as contained in H. Con. 
Res. 268, setting forth the congression- 
al budget for the United States Gov- 
ernment for fiscal year 1989, 1990, and 
1991. 
8-128, Capitol 
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8:00 a.m. 
Veterans’ Affairs 
To hold hearings on S. 1692, to provide 
for the payment of a veterans’ disabil- 
ity benefit in the case of certain veter- 
ans who have non-Hodgkin’s lym- 
phoma, S. 1787, to prescribe certain 
presumptions in the case of veterans 
who performed active service during 
the Vietnam era, and to review other 
related agent orange issues. 
SR-418 
9:00 a.m. 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
Conservation and Forestry Subcommittee 
Nutrition and Investigations Subcommit- 
tee 
To hold joint hearings on public safety 
issues relative to the production of 
marijuana in national forests. 
SR-332 
Rules and Administration 
To resume hearings on S. 2061, to estab- 
lish national standards for voter regis- 
tration for elections for Federal office. 
SR-301 
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9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor, Health and Human Services, Edu- 
cation, and Related Agencies Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1989 for student 
financial assistance, guaranteed stu- 
dent loans, higher education, higher 
education facilities loans and insur- 
ance, college housing loans, education 
for the handicapped, rehabilitation 
services and handicapped research, 
Howard University, special institutions 
(includes American Printing House for 
the Blind, National Technical Insti- 
tute for the Deaf, and Gallaudet), edu- 
cation research and statistics, and li- 
braries. 
SD-192 
Governmental Affairs 
To resume hearings on restructuring the 
Nuclear Regulatory Commission. 
SD-342 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Foreign Operations Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1989 for bilat- 
eral economic assistance programs. 
S-128, Capitol 
Appropriations 
Commerce, Justice, State, the Judiciary, 
and Related Agencies Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1989 for trade 
activities of the Department of Com- 
merce and the U.S. Trade Representa- 
tive. 
S-146, Capitol 
Foreign Relations 
To hold hearings on the nomination of 
Walter L. Cutler, of Maryland, to be 
Ambassador to the Kingdom of Saudi 
Arabia. 
SD-419 
Judiciary 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
SD-226 
Rules and Administration 
To hold hearings on S. 182 and H.R. 435, 
bills to establish a single poll closing 
time in the continental United States 
for Presidential general elections. 
SR-301 
2:00 p.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
To hold hearings on S. 2203, to extend 
the expiration date of title II of the 
Energy Policy and Conservation Act. 


SD-366 
Judiciary 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
authorizing funds for the Department 
of Justice, focusing on activities of the 
Drug Enforcement Administration. 
SD-226 


MAY 13 
9:00 a.m. 
Armed Services 

To hold hearings on the nominations of 
Gordon A. Smith, of Maryland, to be 
Assistant Secertary of Defense for 
Command, Control, Communications, 
and Intelligence, Michael P.W. Stone, 
of California, to be Under Secretary of 
the Army, and Alan M. Elkins, of 
Maine, to be a Member of the Board of 
Regents of the Uniformed Services 

University of the Health Sciences. 
SR-222 
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9:30 a.m. 
Governmental Affairs 
To hold hearings on regulatory reform. 
SD-342 
10:00 a.m. 
Finance 
Social Security and Family Policy Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings on the long-term 
status of Social Security trust funds. 


SD-215 
Judiciary 
To hold hearings on S. 1250, to provide 
assistance to State and local govern- 
ments to strengthen the criminal jus- 
tice system. 
SD-226 


MAY 17 


9:00 a.m. 
Rules and Administration 
To hold hearings on S. Res. 260, to 
amend the rules of the Senate to 
revise current committee structure 
and designations, and S. 1835, to estab- 
lish a procedure for consideration of 
conference reports on a bill or joint 
resolution making continuing appro- 
priations for a period of 30 days or 
more. 
SR-301 
9:30 a. m. 
Appropriations 
Labor, Health and Human Services, Edu- 
cation, and Related Agencies Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1989 for certain 
programs of the Departments of 
Labor, Health and Human Services, 
and Education, and related agencies. 
SD-192 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Foreign Operations Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1989 for bilat- 
eral economic assistance programs. 
S-126, Capitol 


MAY 18 


9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor, Health and Human Services, Edu- 
cation, and Related Agencies Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1989 for certain 
programs of the Departments of 
Labor, Health and Human Services, 
and Education, and related agencies. 
SD-192 
10:00 a.m. 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
Consumer Affairs Subcommittee 
To hold hearings to review the issue of 
cashing government checks by banks 
for non-customers, and S. 2110, to pro- 
vide access to check cashing services. 
SD-538 
Governmental Affairs 
Government Efficiency, Federalism, and 
the District of Columbia Subcommit- 
tee 
To resume hearings on S. 1992, to pro- 
mote intergovernmental and inter- 
agency cooperation in the develop- 
ment of groundwater policy. 
SD-608 
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1:30 p.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
Employment and Productivity Subcom- 
mittee 
To resume hearings on S. 1731, to estab- 
lish a demonstration program to pro- 
vide educational and job-training serv- 
ices for severely disadvantaged youths. 
SD-430 
2:00 p.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Energy Research and Development Sub- 
committee 
To hold oversight hearings on the Presi- 
dent's proposed budget request for 
fiscal year 1989 for the Department of 
Energy, focusing on renewable energy 
and energy conservation programs. 
SD-366 


MAY 19 


9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor, Health and Human Services, Edu- 
cation, and Related Agencies Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1989 for certain 
programs of the Departments of 
Labor, Health and Human Services, 
and Education, and related agencies. 
SD-192 
Energy and Natural Resources 
To hold hearings on the Economic Reg- 
ulatory Administration’s prosecution 
of individuals in oil overcharge cases 
under the “central figure” theory of 
recovery in restitution, as adopted in 
Citronelle-Mobile Gathering, Inc. et 
al, v. Herrington, 826 F. 2d 16 (TECA 
1987). 
SD-366 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Foreign Operations Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1989 for bilat- 
eral economic assistance programs. 
S-126, Capitol 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
To hold oversight hearings on the condi- 
tion of the Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation and the thrift 
industry. 
SD-538 


MAY 20 


10:00 a.m. 

Energy and Natural Resources 

Public Lands, National Parks and Forests 
Subcommittee 

To hold hearings on S. 1461, to convey 

certain lands to the YMCA of Las 
Vegas, Nevada, S. 1687, to correct his- 
torical and geographical oversights in 
the establishment and development of 
the Utah component of the Confeder- 
ated Tribes of the Goshute Reserva- 
tion, S. 1849, for the relief of Mr. Con- 
well F. Robinson and Mr. Gerald R. 
Robinson, and S. 2264, to exchange 
certain Federal mining rights for cer- 
tain lands in New Mexico. 


SD- 366 
Finance 
Social Security and Family Policy Sub- 
committee 


To resume hearings on the long-term 
status of Social Security trust funds. 
SD-215 
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MAY 23 


8:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior and Related Agencies Subcommit- 
tee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1989 for certain 
activities of the Departments of the 
Interior and Energy. 
S-128, Capitol 
10:00 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Mineral Resources Development and Pro- 
duction Subcommittee 
To hold oversight hearings on the De- 
partment of the Interior's royalty 
management program. 
SD- 366 


MAY 24 


9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor, Health and Human Services, Edu- 
cation, and Related Agencies Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1989 for certain 
programs of the Departments of 
Labor, Health and Human Services, 
and Education, and related agencies. 
SD-192 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Energy Research and Development Sub- 
committee 
To hold oversight hearings on the Presi- 
dent’s proposed budget request for 
fiscal year 1989 for the Department of 
Energy, focusing on nuclear reactor 
and space nuclear power research and 
development programs. 
SD-366 
10:00 a.m. 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
To hold hearings on the conclusions and 
recommendations of the President's 
“Working Group on Financial Mar- 
kets.” 
SD-538 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 


SR-253 
Finance 
To resume hearings on children's health 
care issues. 
SD-215 
2:30 p.m. 


Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Foreign Commerce and Tourism Subcom- 


mittee 
To hold hearings on tourism as an 
export. 
SR-253 
MAY 25 
9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 


Labor, Health and Human Services, Edu- 
cation, and Related Agencies Subcom- 
mittee 

To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1989 for certain 
programs of the Departments of 
Labor, Health and Human Services, 
and Education, and related agencies. 

SD-192 

Commerce, Science, and Transportation 

To hold hearings on insurance antitrust 
matters. 

SR-253 
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10:00 a.m. 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
To hold oversight hearings on the condi- 
tion of the banking industry. 
SD-538 
Veterans“ Affairs 
To hold hearings on S. 1997, to reduce 
the monthly reduction of an individ- 
ual's basic pay for the provision of 
basic educational assistance and pro- 
vide for the payment to survivors of 
basic educational assistance paid for, 
but unused, by the participant, provi- 
sions of H.R. 4213, Montgomery GI 
Bill Amendments of 1988, and S. 2307, 
to make certain improvements in the 
educational assistance programs for 
veterans and eligible persons. 
SR-418 
2:00 p.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Surface Transportation Subcommittee 
To hold hearings to review the local rail 
service assistance program and related 
measures, including S. 2174 and S. 
2195. 
SR-253 


MAY 26 


9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor, Health and Human Services, Edu- 
cation, and Related Agencies Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1989 for certain 
programs of the Departments of 
Labor, Health and Human Services, 
and Education, and related agencies. 
SD-138 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Public Lands, National Parks and Forests 
Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 1967, to provide 
for the establishment of the Tallgrass 
Prairie National Preserve in the State 
of Oklahoma. 
SD-366 
10:00 a.m. 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
To hold oversight hearings on the condi- 
tion of the thrift industry. 


SD-538 
Finance 

To resume hearings on children’s health 

care issues. 
SD-215 

JUNE 7 
9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 


Labor, Health and Human Services, Edu- 
cation, and Related Agencies Subcom- 
mittee 

To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1989 for certain 
programs of the Departments of 
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Labor, Health and Human Services, 
and Education, and related agencies. 
SD-192 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Foreign Operations Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1988 for export 
financing programs. 
S-126, Capitol 


JUNE 8 
9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor, Health and Human Services, Edu- 
cation, and Related Agencies Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1989 for certain 
programs of the Departments of 
Labor, Health and Human Services, 
and Education, and related agencies. 
SD-192 


JUNE 9 
9:00 a.m. 
Veterans’ Affairs 
To hold hearings on S. 2011, to increase 
the rate of VA compensation for veter- 
ans with service-connected disabilities 
and dependency and indemnity com- 
pensation for the survivors of certain 
disabled veterans, S. 1805, to protect 
certain pensions and other benefits of 
veterans and survivors of veterans who 
are entitled to damages in the case of 
“In re: ‘Agent Orange’ Product Liabil- 
ity Litigation”, and to hold oversight 
hearings on activities of the Board of 
Veterans’ Appeals, and related mat- 
ters. 
SR-418 
9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor, Health and Human Services, Edu- 
cation, and Related Agencies Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1989 for certain 
programs of the Departments of 
Labor, Health and Human Services, 
and Education, and related agencies. 
SD-192 


JUNE 10 


10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Foreign Operations Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1989 for defense 
security assistance programs. 
S-126, Capitol 
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JUNE 14 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Foreign Operations Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1989 for foreign 
assistance programs. 
S-126, Capitol 


JUNE 16 
9:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Foreign Operations Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1989 for foreign 
assistance programs, 
SD-192 


9:30 a.m. 
Veterans’ Affairs 

To hold hearings on S. 2207, to author- 
ize the Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs to provide assistive simians and 
dogs to veterans who, by reason of 
quadriplegia, are entitled to disability 
compensation under laws administered 
by the Veterans’ Administration, S. 
2105, to extend for 4 years the author- 
ity of the VA to contract for drug and 
alcohol treatment and rehabilitation 
services in halfway houses and other 
certain community-based facilities, 
and S. 2294, to extend the authority of 
the VA to continue major health-care 
programs, and to revise and clarify VA 
authority to furnish certain health- 
care benefits, and to enhance VA au- 
thority to recruit and retain certain 

health-care personnel. 
SD-418 


JUNE 24 
9:30 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Foreign Commerce and Tourism Subcom- 


mittee 
To hold hearings on Japanese patent 
policy. 
SD-253 
CANCELLATIONS 
MAY 10 
9:30 a.m. 


Environment and Public Works 

Hazardous Wastes and Toxic Substances 
Subcommittee 

To hold oversight hearings on applying 
the National Environmental Policy 
Act to United States activities involv- 
ing international financial institutions. 
SD-406 
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SENATE—Tuesday, May 10, 1988 


The Senate met at 9:30 a.m., on the 
expiration of the recess, and was 
called to order by the Honorable 
ALBERT GORE, JR., a Senator from the 
State of Tennessee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Our 
prayer today will be offered by Rev. 
Sherman Davidson of Grafton, WV. 
Reverend Davidson is sponsored by 
Senator BYRD. 


PRAYER 


The Reverend Sherman Davidson of- 
fered the following prayer: 

Let us pray: 

Almighty God, who calls Your chil- 
dren of each generation to be Your 
servants: Lay upon these hearts of 
these Senators the task You have 
placed before them, the task of serving 
our generation and the people of this 
great land. We would pray that their 
faith in You and in the salvation of 
Christ may be a living response of 
those they serve. 

Father, we have followed in the foot- 
steps of our forefathers, anxious to 
learn more about Christ, and this 
great country. Sometimes when we 
discover that those footsteps lead to 
our calling as workers, leaders, and 
teachers, we hesitate to keep following 
with determination and zeal. Forgive 
us when we have been reluctant to 
commit ourselves to the service for 
which You have called us. 

Cause each Senator to feel and 
accept the responsibility that rests 
upon each of them as servants of this 
great country, Your son, our Savior; 
through whom we pray. Amen. 


APPOINTMENT OF ACTING 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will please read a communication 
to the Senate from the President pro 
tempore [Mr. STENNIS]. 

The legislative clerk read the follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, DC, May 10, 1988. 
To the Senate: 

Under the provisions of rule I, section 3, 
of the Standing Rules of the Senate, I 
hereby appoint the Honorable ALBERT GORE, 
JR., a Senator from the State of Tennessee, 
to perform the duties of the Chair. 

JOHN C. STENNIS, 
President pro tempore. 

Mr. GORE thereupon assumed the 

chair as Acting President pro tempore. 


(Legislative day of Monday, May 9, 1988) 


RECOGNITION OF THE 
MAJORITY LEADER 
The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The majority leader is recog- 
nized. 


THE GUEST CHAPLAIN 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I know 
that I speak for our colleagues in ex- 
pressing appreciation for our guest 
chaplain this morning and for his in- 
spiring invocations. 

The Reverend Sherman Davidson is 
a member of the West Virginia Annual 
Conference of the United Methodist 
Church. Serving a four-point circuit of 
local churches near Grafton, WV, Mr. 
Davidson is also the current president 
of the Taylor County Ministerial Asso- 
ciation. 

The Reverend Davidson and his wife 
Aldene, have one daughter, Pamela 
Sue, and we are glad to have the Da- 
vidson family as our guests today. I 
hope that their visit to Washington 
will be interesting and memorable and 
enjoyable. 


RESERVATION OF REPUBLICAN 
LEADER’S TIME 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time of 
the distinguished Republican leader 
be reserved. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pae Without objection, it is so or- 
ered. 


MORNING BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, there 
will now be a period for the transac- 
tion of morning business not to extend 
beyond the hour of 10 a.m., with Sena- 
tors permitted to speak therein for not 
to exceed 5 minutes each. 

The Senator from Wisconsin. 


DOD INCREASES PROCUREMENT 
COMPETITION—A LITTLE, MAY- 
BE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, last 
March 31 the New York Times carried 
a front page story headlined: “Compe- 
tition for Contracts Trims Pentagon 
Costs.” The story quoted the Deputy 
Under Secretary of Defense for Pro- 
curement as saying: “Nothing has 
driven down prices as much as compe- 
tition.” When I read that story I asked 
Richard Kaufman, the counsel for the 
Congressional Joint Economic Com- 


mittee and a longtime expert on de- 
fense procurement, to analyze the sig- 
nificance of this Pentagon claim. After 
all, here was an administration that 
had announced a vigorous campaign to 
increase efficiency and reduce defense 
procurement costs when it took office. 
How did competition rate as a tool for 
achieving this end at that time? The 
new team at the Department of De- 
fense listed 31 policies it intended to 
press to achieve its lower cost aim. 
Where did competition rank? The 
answer is that competition literally 
ranked nowhere. The Defense Depart- 
ment could not find a place in its 
almost endless list of greater efficien- 
cy policies for competition. When this 
Senator pointed this out and com- 
plained about it, the Defense Depart- 
ment added a 32d category, to wit—in- 
creased competition. 

Of course, this was no surprise. Com- 
petition and the Defense Department 
go together about the way a typical 6- 
year-old boy and taking a bath go to- 
gether. They don’t. DOD has had to 
be pushed, pulled, spanked, kicking 
and screaming into competition. This 
has been true under all administra- 
tions—Democratic and Republican. 
There is in DOD an overpowering 
tendency to reward old familiar 
friends of Pentagon officials with De- 
fense contracts. After all the experts 
who are brought into the Pentagon to 
manage procurement come over- 
whelmingly from the defense industry. 
These experts are said to have the 
unique, practical experience in build- 
ing the tanks and planes and ships and 
missiles the Defense Department must 
have. Some do have expertise. Some 
do not. But they almost all have that 
strong defense industry connection. 
Similarly when the corporations that 
produce the multibillion dollar weap- 
ons systems the Defense Department 
procures are looking for the best quali- 
fied salesmen where do they look? If 
the Defense contractors are realists 
there is only one place to look. Where 
is that? That is from among the cur- 
rent or very recent procurement offi- 
cials at the Defense Department itself. 
Competition based on vigorously solic- 
ited formally advertised bidding 
rudely interrupts the chummy rela- 
tionships between DOD procurement 
officials and their past or prospective 
employing corporations. 

With this in mind, consider what 
Richard Kaufman, the Joint Economic 
Committee procurement expert, dis- 
covered in the investigation I request- 


@ This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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ed of the New York Times story on 
the Defense Department’s present ro- 
mance with competition. In 1984 the 
Congress enacted the “Competition in 
Contracting” Act. Is it working? Yes 
and no. Since then the DOD has in- 
creased what they call “competition” 
significantly. That is, contracts award- 
ed competitively, under the terms of 
the new law, increased in numbers and 
in dollar value in proportion to overall 
procurement. 

If this is so why is my answer to 
whether competition is increasing at 
the Pentagon “yes and no” instead of 
just “yes”? Answer: competition is de- 
fined by the act to include negotiated 
contracts where two or more bids are 
received, as well as what used to be 
called “formally advertised,” and is 
now referred to as “sealed bids.” In 
this Senator’s book formally adver- 
tised bidding or “sealed bids” repre- 
sents a policy much closer to effective 
competition than contracts where only 
two or three firms bid. So what has 
been the record on formal advertising 
or sealed bids? The answer: not good. 
Only a very small percentage of con- 
tracts are awarded through sealed 
bids. In the early 1960’s, only about 12 
percent of total procurement was for- 
mally advertised. Now it is worse. Only 
about 5 or 6 percent of procurement is 
through what this Senator would call 
real competition. 

There is also the matter of the accu- 
racy and completeness of DOD's sta- 
tistics. Is the Pentagon cooking the 
books? In 1982, the General Account- 
ing Office questioned the way DOD 
was reporting the facts about competi- 
tion, and the way the base was being 
changed from one period to another. 
GAO said then, “In our opinion, 
DOD’s presentation of, and changes 
to, its statistics could decrease the 
credibility of the statistics and could 
even lead to a real decline in competi- 
tion.” DOD’s presentation of the facts 
is still very much in question. 

This puts a different spin on the for- 
mally released DOD figures that show 
competition has increased from 42.9 
percent in 1984 to 57.2 percent in 1986. 
There is the appearance of increased 
competition partly because the law 
now requires it and partly because 
DOD is presenting the figures in a 
misleading way. 

So yes competition for defense pro- 
curement may have increased since 
the passage of the 1984 act requiring 
more competition. But not by as much 
as is claimed by the DOD. There is 
still a very long way to go. Last year 
the General Accounting Office report- 
ed on the effects of the Competition in 
Contracting Act. It confirmed the fact 
that what the law now calls competi- 
tion has increased. It criticized, howev- 
er, DOD’s manipulation of the data 
and the lack of compliance in some 
areas. 
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To be specific, DOD excludes a large 
part of its procurements which are not 
subject to competition. This shrinks 
the base and exaggerates the propor- 
tion of competitive awards. Other 
changes in the statistics suggest the 
current figures are not comparable 
with earlier figures. The improvement 
since 1984 in Defense procurement has 
certainly been overstated and compari- 
sons with the years before 1984 may 
not now be possible. How does DOD 
classify a procurement in which only 
one contractor submits a proposal? 
This Senator would say that contract 
was not competitive. But that’s not 
the way DOD classifies it. A contrac- 
tor competing only with himself be- 
cause only he submitted a proposal is 
considered by the Pentagon to have 
won a competitive bid. Some competi- 
tion! 

GAO found cases where DOD rigged 
the solicitation by restricting it to a 
product made by only one manufac- 
turer. Yet DOD considered the awards 
to have been made competitively. 

In all fairness there is one indicator 
that defense contracting is more com- 
petitive than it used to be. The De- 
fense contractors are complaining 
about the policy. They don't like the 
fact that notices of DOD’s intent to 
solicit proposals for a new contract are 
now published in the Commerce Daily. 
So what’s new? Obviously to the 
extent that there is any competition 
defense industry profits are reduced. 
Would anyone really expect the De- 
fense contractors to like that? 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article from the March 
31 New York Times by Richard Ste- 
venson “Competition for Contracts 
Trims Costs for Pentagon” be printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Mar. 31, 1988] 
COMPETITION FOR CONTRACTS TRIMS COSTS 
FOR PENTAGON 
(By Richard W. Stevenson) 

Los ANGELES, March 30.—Since 1985, when 
the Navy ended the General Dynamics Cor- 
poration’s monopoly on producing the 
Tomahawk cruise missile and encouraged 
competition from the McDonnell Douglas 
Corporation, the missile’s average price has 
fallen to $653,000, from slightly more than 
$1 million. 

The competition between the companies 
has been a major factor in reducing the pro- 
gram’s total cost by more than $2 billion in 
the past three years, Navy officials said. In 
addition, many quality problems have disap- 


The Tomahawk program, is one of the 
most dramatic examples of how the Penta- 
gon, under pressure from Congress, has re- 
duced the cost of many weapons systems in 
the last several years by pitting arms 
makers in head-to-head battles for produc- 
tion contracts. While cost overruns and 
other procurement horror stories have by 
no means been wiped out, the policy has 
produced similar successes for a variety of 
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missiles, jet engines, electronic components 
and other hardware. 

“Nothing has driven down prices as much 
as competition,” said Eleanor Spector, the 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
procurement, in an interview. 

For an industry long accustomed to single- 
source production contracts and almost 
guaranteed profits, the move toward rough- 
and-tumble competition has come as a rude 
shock. 

The policy has also raised questions about 
whether companies will be discouraged from 
bidding on complex programs and about 
whether some will be driven out of the busi- 
ness. 


NO MORE GUARANTEES 


The armed services have always held com- 
petitions among companies wanting to 
design new weapons. But the winner used to 
be able to count on receiving a monopoly 
contract to manufacture what it designed. 
Now, in the wake of widely publicized pro- 
curement scandals and Congressional! pres- 
sure for a tighter rein on contractors, that 
assurance is gone. 

Last year, of the $49.4 billion spent on 
procuring goods and services by the Navy, 
55.3 percent was awarded under competitive 
contracts, up from 30.5 percent in the 1983 
fiscal year. Of the Air Force's procurement 
spending of $40.4 billion last year, 56.5 per- 
cent was competitively awarded, up from 
32.4 percent in 1983. 

Now, at a time when new military business 
is increasingly scarce, executives of most 
companies think they have no choice but to 
play the new game. 

One such contractor is the Hughes Air- 
craft Company, a subsidiary of the GM 
Hughes Electronics Corporation, which has 
lost shares of several missile programs in 
the last few years to the Raytheon Corpora- 
tion. Hughes is now turning around and sug- 
gesting to Congress that the building of 
Raytheon's Hawk and Patriot missiles be 
opened to competition from a second source. 

“If our business gets second-sourced and 
we don't get other people's business, we're 
going to end up with less and less,“ said 
Donald H. White, president of Hughes. 
“You can't do that just because you dis- 
agree with the policy.” 

Similarly, executives at the Lockheed Cor- 
poration are rethinking their policy of not 
pursuing second source” business. We've 
been standing on the sidelines with a 
sneer,” one Lockheed executive said. Now 
our people are saying we should take a 
closer look.” 


THE SHAPES OF COMPETITION 


In some cases the new push for competi- 
tion has meant adding a second producer to 
compete with the original one. In others— 
including the Advanced Tactical Aircraft 
program, one of the Navy’s biggest projects 
for the 1990’s—it has meant letting contrac- 
tors know from the beginning that two com- 
panies would vie for the lion’s share of the 
production each year. 

The winning bidder in most programs can 
be awarded anywhere from 51 percent of 
that year’s business to all of it, though the 
losers can generally count on receiving 
something—often 30 percent or so. On the 
Tomahawk program, for example, General 
Dynamics will produce 70 percent of this 
year’s allotment, McDonnell Douglas won 
60 percent last year. 

One criticism of the system, in fact, is 
that it could be more profitable for a com- 
pany to be the high bidder and win a minor- 
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ity share of the production than to be an ag- 
gressive low bidder and win the majority. 
While reducing prices is the primary moti- 
vation for competition, the policy also clear- 
ly helps the Pentagon motivate companies 
to clean up quality problems. “We have 
some leverage,” said Rear Adm. Robert 
Moore, the Navy’s Competition Advocate 
General.“ If one of the sources doesn't look 
like someone we should be doing business 
with, today at least we have a choice.” 
EXAMPLES OF SUCCESS 


On both scores, the military claims many 
success stories. 

Bringing in the General Electire Company 
to compete with the Pratt & Whitney divi- 
sion of the United technologies Corporation 
to build engines for the F-15 and F-16 fight- 
ers could save the taxpayer up to $4 billion 
over 20 years, said Anthony J. DeLuca, the 
Air Force’s Competition Advocate General. 

The Air Force said the savings would 
come both from price and from major im- 
provements in design, efficiency and reli- 
ability that have occurred since 1985, when 
G.E. entered the bidding. 

The price of the Army’s helicopter- 
launched Hellfire missile has fallen from 
$43,000 each in 1983 to $28,000 each, largely 
because of competition between the Rock- 
well International Corporation and the 
Martin Marietta Corporation. 

The Air Force saved enough from the 
Maverick missile competition between 
Hughes and Raytheon to acquire 3,357 of 
the air-to-surface missiles last year, instead 
of the 2,000 it had planned. 

The push for competition is also expand- 
ing to include subcontracts and spare parts. 
Rockwell, for example recently became a 
second producers of the guidance device for 
the MX missile. the Northrop Corporation 
has been the sole producer. 

WARNINGS FROM THE INDUSTRY 


For their part, industry executives say 
they support competition in many cases. 
But they increasingly think that the armed 
services are taking the policy too far, and 
warn of risks that extend beyond their own 
financial discomfort. 

At a time when military contactors al- 
ready face new procurement rules that in- 
crease their financial risk and lower their 
profits margins, critics of the competition 
policy contend many wars will discourage 
companies from investing in the research 
and technology needed to produce the most 
advanced and reliable weapons. Ultimately, 
they say, the combination of more competi- 
tion and tougher contract terms will keep 
some companies from bidding on some 
projects, and could even force them out of 
the business altogether. 

“They are destroying the opportunity for 
American industry to stay at the leading 
edge of technology,” said Fred Wood, an ex- 
ecutive vice president at General Dynamics. 

In addition, industry executives note that 
the Pentagon's budget is likely to be flat or 
declining in coming years. This could mean 
that annual purchases of some types of 
weapons will no longer be high enough to 
enable more than one contractor to produce 
those weapons profitably. 

CAUTION IN THE GOVERNMENT 


Some Government officials and other ex- 
perts agree that there is cause for concern. 

“There have been cost savings from the 
increase in competition,” said Senator Jeff 
Bingaman, a Democrat from New Mexico 
who is chairman of Defense industry and 
Technology subcommittee of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee. “At the same 
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time, the concerns that some industry 
people raise are valid. You can get to the 
point where you're emphasizing cost at the 
expense of quality, and you can build in dis- 
incentives for a firm investing in research.” 

Industry executives say the cost savings 
exaggerated by the armed services because 
even a monopoly producer’s prices often fall 
as assembly workers and technicians become 
more experienced on a project. 

Analysts caution that not every competi- 
tive production program will generate sav- 
ings in the long run. On those projects 
where rival companies must invest large 
sums in tooling and machinery, low bids 
may be followed by higher ones down the 
road as competitors scramble to recoup 
their outlays, analysts say. 


THE LIMITS ON COMPETITION 


On other projects, the Pentagon acknowl- 
edges that it is unclear whether its large in- 
vestments to help new bidders get up to 
speed will pay off in the form of sufficiently 
low prices. “The jury is still out on some of 
the larger programs,” said Mrs. Spector, the 
procurement official. 

Military officials say they are aware of 
the limits to using dual sourcing. 

Despite Congressional pressure that fol- 
lowed rumors of major problems with pro- 
duction of the B-2 Stealth bomber, the Air 
Force decided last year that, because only 
132 are to be built, establishing another pro- 
duction source was not financially feasible. 
Northrop is the sole producer. 

Similarly, the Air Force concluded last 
year that no company could match the effi- 
ciency of General Dynamics in building the 
1,800 F-16 fighter jets it wants to acquire in 
the next 12-years. 

Industry executives and analysts say the 
potential for the competition policy to be 
harmful and unfair is highest when a 
second producer is added after the original 
contractor has invested heavily in develop- 
ing a particularly complex or difficult new 
product. 

Hughes Aircraft spent more than $250 
million developing the Advanced Medium- 
Range Air-to-Air missile on the assumption 
that it would recoup its investment in the 
production phase. But when Raytheon was 
given a share of the production, analysts 
said, it became clear that Hughes might 
never recover its investment. 

Cases like that are making companies 
wary of competing in the expensive research 
and development phase of a program, which 
is where the technical breakthroughs usual- 
ly come. “We have seen an added reluctance 
on the part of managements to commit re- 
sources to risky R&D, programs and then 
have someone come in and pick off half 
their production,” said Jerry Cantwell, an 
analyst at Wertheim Schroder & Company, 
a securities firm. 

Independent research and development 
spending by companies has been falling in 
recent years according to Defense Depart- 
ment figures published in a recent study 
sponsored by several industry associations. 
Those expenditures dropped to $4.9 billion, 
or 4.4 percent of the total value of military 
contracts, in 1986, from $5.1 billion, or 5.8 
percent of the contracts, in 1984. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield the floor. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Mississippi. 
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IMPACT OF SOVIET POLICY 
GOALS 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. President, 
during the week after Easter I had the 
honor of being part of a Senate dele- 
gation led by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Ohio, Mr. GLENN, and the 
Senator from Alaska, Mr. STEVENs, to 
Czechoslovakia and Poland. The pur- 
pose of our trip was to examine the 
impact, if any, of the policy goals re- 
cently stated by the Soviet leader of 
glasnost and _  perestroika—openness 
and economic restructuring—on East- 
ern European and Central European 
countries. It was an interesting oppor- 
tunity to talk with the Communist 
leaders of those countries to get their 
impressions of what may be the 
impact on their societies and also to 
talk with others, those who have been 
pushing for change for a good while in 
both the nations we visited. 

An article in the Christian Science 
Monitor of May 4 by John Hughes 
presents an interesting discussion of 
the upheaval that is occurring in 
Poland today. I think the author cap- 
tures the essence of the struggle there 
when he says: 

This jousting between workers and the 
ruling regime, however, is all part of a 
larger picture in which Poles keep testing 
and nudging, pressing for as much reform as 
can be permitted by a regime that must 
keep Moscow happy. 

This, I think, describes the aspira- 
tions of those who live in these Com- 
munist regimes for more democracy 
and for more economic progress. 

We found in Poland a great deal of 
economic hardship and a great deal of 
pressure for economic change. 

In Poland, since 1981 at least, when 
Solidarity emerged as a focal point for 
resistance to the status quo, there has 
been a lot of openness and speaking 
out against some of the policies of the 
Communist regime, not only by the 
church, but by alternative newspapers 
and among rank and file citizens, a lot 
of pushing and nudging for change. 

In Czechoslovakia, the Government 
is much more repressive and much 
more resistant to change of any kind, 
not tolerating in the least any expres- 
sions of opposition through newspa- 
pers, open meetings, or demonstra- 
tions of displeasure. There is really 
quite a contrast between Poland and 
Czechoslovakia. 

I commend to the Senate the report 
of this delegation, which discusses the 
group’s findings and observations. 

I want to commend our Deputy Sec- 
retary of State, John Whitehead, for 
the initiative he has led in trying to 
find out more about the opportunities 
we may have for interaction with 
these Eastern European and Central 
European countries in trade, the dis- 
cussion of arms control, and the ongo- 
ing mutual balance of force negotia- 
tions. All of these concerns are ele- 
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ments of the larger picture that John 
Hughes so clearly discusses in his 
recent article. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a copy of the article be print- 
ed in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

[From the Christian Science Monitor, 

May 4, 1988] 
PoLAND’s UPHEAVAL 
(By John Hughes) 


Is Poland to be the flash point for change 
in Eastern Europe? 

We have been witnessing the worst labor 
unrest there in years, with thousands of 
workers on strike. They have been striking 
for higher wages, in the face of escalating 
consumer prices, and also for some political 
concessions, 

Gen. Wojciech Jaruzelski's ruling regime 
may have bought some temporary peace by 
capitulating to some of the workers’ eco- 
nomic are and the workers do not 

appear to pressing their political case. 
But it is diffe to believe that confronta- 
tion is at an end, 

In theory, the labor unrest has developed 
because of the worsening economic situa- 
tion. Last year the government offered a 
plan for economic reform, which included 
substantial increases in consumer prices. In 
a referendum, voters emphatically rejected 
the plan, but the government went ahead 
with it anyway. With prices up, workers de- 
manded higher wages. Hence the strikes. 

This jousting between workers and the 
ruling regime, however, is all part of a 
larger picture in which Poles keep testing 
and nudging, pressing for as much reform as 
can be permitted by a regime that must 
keep Moscow happy. 

The Poles are Western-oriented and free- 
dom-loving, but they live in a country that 
Moscow considers part of its East European 
preserve. 

Much of Polish agriculture is private, the 
Roman Catholic Church is a powerfully sig- 
nificant factor, and despite all the hobblings 
of the regime, there is a lively and irrever- 
ent press. But still, Warsaw must pay alle- 
giance to Moscow. 

Poles may experiment with liberty, but it 
must be experimentation within a commu- 
nist framework, lest the Red Army's tanks 
and legions be dispatched to teach the Poles 
a lesson and bring them to heel. 

The restless Poles present an interesting 
challenge for Mikhail Gorbachev at this 
time. He has signaled that he is prepared to 
countenance a fair degree of economic re- 
structuring and diversity in Eastern Europe 
if that will stimulate productivity and a 
better living standard. But he has also made 
it clear that this liberalization in the eco- 
nomic sphere does not extend to the politi- 
cal. 


While there may be resistance to econom- 
ic reform in some communist countries, 
there is none in Poland. But unleashing the 
Poles could mean sweeping away the Polish 
Communist Party, which is weak and inef- 
fective. Mr. Gorbachev cannot afford to see 
Poland drift out of the communist bloc. He 
would face strong criticism from his con- 
servative foes inside the Soviet hierarchy. 

But a Soviet crackdown to maintain 
Poland in the communist fold would shatter 
the genial image Gorbachev has been pro- 
jecting to the noncommunist world. It 
would be particularly embarrassing on the 
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eve of his summit meeting with President 


Reagan. 

For the first time in eight years, Western 
ambassadors attended the May Day parade 
in Moscow, ending the boycott caused by 
the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan. It would 
be disastrous for the Soviet image if, just 
after emerging from the Afghan sinkhole, 
they were to suffer world calumny for in- 
vading Poland. 

All the indications are that Gorbachev 
wants General Jaruzelski to handle the 
recent troubles quietly and quickly, and 
without resort to embarrassing force. But 
beyond the traditional desire of the Poles 
for freedom, there is the whiff of glasnost, 
or openness, in the air. To Gorbachev, glas- 
nost means the freedom to discuss more 
openly how to make communist societies 
work better. To many Poles, it is license to 
carve out a better society, communist-style 
or not. 

It is this ongoing and larger confrontation 
that lies in back of the current labor unrest. 
Mr. COCHRAN. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


ABE STOLAR 


Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, this 
morning’s Washington Post has an ar- 
ticle entitled “The Bitter Pilgrimage 
of Abe Stolar.” Some of you may re- 
member that yesterday I addressed 
the Senate for a few minutes talking 
about Abe Stolar. He is an American 
citizen who through a series of circum- 
stances has found himself in the 
Soviet Union. He is from Chicago 
originally, went over to the Soviet 
Union as a very young man, his father 
thought communism was going to be 
paradise, all of a sudden his father was 
killed by Stalin, and they found them- 
selves in a horrible situation. 

Abe Stolar and his family want to 
emigrate from the Soviet Union. They 
ought to have that opportunity. I 
hope this summit meeting, and I hope 
the attendant publicity that goes with 
it, will result in some action. 

I tried to call Ambassador Dobrynin 
yesterday to discuss this with him. I 
will probably be hearing from him 
toda 


y. 

I visited with Abe Stolar in the 
Soviet Union. He has been trying to 
get out for 14 years now. He is given 
permission, but he cannot take his 
whole family with him. Obviously, he 
does not want to leave under those cir- 
cumstances. 

I want improved relationships with 
the Soviet Union. You want improved 
relationships, Mr. President. But one 
of the ways the Soviet Union improves 
relationships is to permit people to 
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emigrate under situations in which 
Abe Stolar and his family find them- 
selves. I hope the Soviet Union will 
take this action. I hope President 
Reagan and Secretary Shultz will 
bring this matter up when there is a 
summit meeting. 


IN HONOR AND MEMORY OF 
MARTHA KIME PIPER, PRESI- 
DENT OF WINTHROP COLLEGE 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
Winthrop College, as well as the State 
of South Carolina, suffered a great 
loss with the death of Mrs. Martha 
Kime Piper, who died on April 26, at 
age 56. 

Mrs. Piper, the first woman presi- 
dent of a 4-year college or university 
in the Carolinas, was one of the most 
highly respected and capable presi- 
dents in the long history of Winthrop 
College. During her tenure, Mrs. Piper 
organized many significant programs 
that brought together local business 
leaders and students for the purpose 
of improving the quality of education. 
Winthrop became the Nation’s first 
public college to participate in the 
NAACP fair share hiring and purchas- 
ing program, which promotes hiring 
and awarding contracts to minorities. 
Mrs. Piper’s leadership was a great 
asset to Winthrop College, the com- 
munity of Rock Hill and the entire 
State. 

In February of this year, Mrs. Piper 
was named “South Carolina Career 
Woman of the Year” by the South 
Carolina Society of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women. She was a member 
and vice chairman of the Lieutenant 
Governor's task force for the future 
and a member of the State attorney 
general's antidrug task force. 

We are deeply saddened by the 
death of Mrs. Piper, but we know that 
her life and accomplishments will 
serve as an outstanding example for 
future generations of South Carolin- 
ians. Mrs. Thurmond joins with me in 
extending our deepest sympathy to 
her daughter, Penna Piper, and her 
son, Mark Piper. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article and an editorial 
from the State newspaper and an edi- 
torial from the Rock Hill Herald news- 
paper on Mrs. Martha Kime Piper be 
printed in the Recorp following my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial was ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 


{From the State, Apr. 26, 1988] 
WINTHROP LEADER DIES 


(By Scott Johnson) 

Martha Kime Piper, the president of Win- 
throp College for less than two years, died 
Sunday of cancer and complications 
brought on by flu, the college said. 

A Virginia native whose ties to Winthrop 
extended through three generations, Dr. 
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Piper, 56, died at 11:05 p.m. at Presbyterian 
Hospital in Charlotte, hospital officials said. 

News of her death shook the state-sup- 
ported liberal arts college Monday, al- 
though the president had been ill for more 
than a week from what was described as in- 
testinal flu. 

She had not participated in campus activi- 
ties since an honors banquet April 10. But 
even close friends who learned last summer 
that she had cancer said Monday they were 
surprised by her death. 

“When I talked with her Friday, she said 
she hoped to be home over the weekend or 
on Monday,” said Mary Sue McElveen, 
chairwoman of the Winthrop board of trust- 
ees. 


“I did not know this was imminent. I did 
know she underwent surgery last year, but 
she was a very private person and didn’t dis- 
cuss her illness. . . . It’s a tragic loss.” 

Mrs. McElveen described Dr. Piper as a 
“super organizer” who accomplished much 
in her brief tenure. Others agreed and noted 
that the college again must search for a 
president—its fifth in six years, counting 
two interim presidents. 

Dr. Piper was the first woman president of 
any four-year institution of higher educa- 
tion in the Carolinas. She was inaugurated 
as Winthrop's eighth president in November 
1986 during ceremonies marking the col- 
lege’s 100th birthday. 

“Her passing will leave a void among her 
family, her friends, and within the higher 
education community to which she was so 
devoted,” Gov. Carroll Campbell said 
Monday. 

“It was my privilege to work with her on 
several matters, and I found her to be a 
woman of high character and boundless 
energy who made a significant and lasting 
contribution to Winthrop College,” Camp- 
bell said. 

Fred Sheheen, state higher education 
commissioner, described Dr. Piper as a 
“person of great vision and courage” and an 
able college president. 

Dr. Piper led Winthrop in several innova- 
tive directions, Sheheen said. 

During her tenure, Winthrop became the 
nation’s first public college to participate in 
the NAACP’s Fair Share hiring and pur- 
chasing program, which promotes hiring 
and awarding contracts to minorities. Win- 
throp and York Technical College launched 
a joint remediation initiative. Winthrop also 
had emerged as a leader among state insti- 
tutions on quality assessment. 

Mike Smith, Winthrop’s senior vice presi- 
dent for academic affairs, said Dr. Piper had 
a “remarkable impact” and accomplished a 
great deal—particularly in involving local 
business and community leaders in the col- 
lege's affairs. 

Smith will serve as acting president until a 
replacement is appointed. 

Dr. Piper was active in community affairs 
and in promoting the college in the General 
Assembly. In February, the South Carolina 
Society of Business and Professional 
Women named her South Carolina Career 
Woman of the Year. 

Smith said under her leadership, the col- 
lege developed a five-year plan that includ- 
ed a new thrust in the visual and perform- 
ing arts—an area in which Dr. Piper saw 
great promise. 

Dr. Piper also was a member and vice 
chairman of the lieutenant governor’s Task 
Force for the Future, and a member of the 
state attorney general’s Anti-Drug Task 
Force. 

Her career in higher education spanned 
more than 25 years. Besides her work in col- 
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lege and university administration, she had 
been involved in scholarly research and 
teaching. She was the author of more than 
25 publications. 

She once said her appointment as presi- 
dent was like coming home. 

Dr. Piper’s grandmother, Mary Phelps 
Walker, worked at the college about 90 
years ago under D.B. Johnson, its founder 
and first president. 

Her mother, Katerhine Walker Kime, 
graduated in the Winthrop class of 1917. 
Her sister, Florence Kime Logan, is a 1949 
graduate. 

In an interview after her appointment, Dr. 
Piper said she had planned to attend Win- 
throp, but changed her mind and decided 
not to follow in her older sister’s footsteps. 

She went instead to her father’s alma 
mater, Roanoke College in her native 
Salem, Va. In 1987, she received the Distin- 
guished Alumnus Award from Roanoke, 
where she was a member of the board of 
trustees. 


[From the State, May 1, 1988) 
Loss FOR WINTHROP 


During her 23 months as president of 
Winthrop College, Martha Kime Piper was 
an innovative and energetic educator, Her 
sudden death Sunday has left the state-sup- 
ported liberal arts college again searching 
for a leader, 

A native of Virginia, Dr. Piper was the 
first woman president of a four-year college 
in the Carolinas. She came to Winthrop 
after serving as chancellor of the University 
of Houston-Victoria in Texas. And during 
her quarter-century in the field of higher 
education, she not only was involved in col- 
lege and university administration but also 
in scholarly research, teaching and writing. 

At Winthrop, Dr. Piper led the way in de- 
veloping innovative programs for quality as- 
sessment and for hiring and awarding con- 
tracts to minorities. She was active in com- 
munity and state affairs and served as vice 
chairman of the lieutenant governor’s Task 
Force for the Future and as a member of 
the state attorney general's Anti-Drug Task 
Force. In Feburary, the S.C. Society of Busi- 
ness and Professional Woman of the Year. 

Winthrop trustees have appointed the col- 
lege’s senior vice president for academic 
afairs, Dr. Mike Smith, as interim president. 
He is the sixth person—including two other 
interim chiefs—to hold the position in as 
many years. This lack of continuity is espe- 
cially difficult for a state-supported school 
that must set long-range goals for educa- 
tional excellence and cope, at the same 
time, with the politics of government fund- 


ing. 

However, Winthrop trustees showed par- 
ticular wisdom in choosing Dr. Piper, whom 
state Higher Education Commissoner Fred 
Sheheen described as a “person of great 
vision and courage.” Thus, we are confident 
the board will seek someone with her out- 
standing qualities to guide Winthrop’s 
future. 

{From the Rock Hill (SC) Herald, Apr. 26, 

1988] 
PIPER'S LEGACY OF CARING 


The death Sunday night of Winthrop Col- 
lege President Martha Kime Piper shocks 
and saddens. The college and our communi- 
ty have lost a genuine leader and friend. 

Perhaps it’s telling that so few people 
were aware of the severity of Dr. Piper’s de- 
clining health; it was not her nature to 
focus attention on herself. 
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It was her nature, rather, to work hard 
and to see that things got done; especially 
those things that made for a better Win- 
throp College. In less than two years as the 
school’s top administrator, the first woman 
president of this or any other four-year col- 
lege or university in the Carolinas clearly 
made her impact felt. She leaves a legacy of 
caring about academic excellence in higher 
education and about Winthrop’s role in our 
community and state, even our nation. 

This, then, is a time to reflect on the good 
works she accomplished here. Winthrop’s 
increased emphasis on academic standards, 
its fair-share agreement with the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, its renewed interest in upgrading 
some of its fine old buildings and making 
the campus more picturesque, its higher 
profile in state government—all that and 
much more was spearheaded by Martha 
Piper. 

As evidenced by her involvement in such 
activities as South Carolina’s Task Force on 
the Future, she took seriously her responsi- 
bilities to make Wintrop, Rock Hill and 
South Carolina better places in which to 
learn, live and work. That she could put her 
personal stamp on important decisions af- 
fecting the future of our state without ruf- 
fling feathers is a testament to the grace 
and dignity with which she served as presi- 
dent, as well as the respect she engendered 
among those around her. 

Perhaps of greatest import within the 
Rock Hill community, President Piper set a 
tone of involvement in, and interaction 
with, the city of Rock Hill and its many 
business and civic organizations. She took 
part in numerous community functions 
that, truth be known, she really didn’t have 
to participate in. She wisely recognized that 
Winthrop isn't an island stuck in the middle 
of Rock Hill, that the college and city are 
inexorably linked as they face the future. 

As the college and community mourn the 
death of President Piper, one hopes her ex- 
ample, her legacy will live on. Indeed, carry- 
ing on that legacy would be a fitting honor 
to someone who gave so much of herself to 
Winthrop and Rock Hill in such an amaz- 
ingly short span of time. 


UNEMPLOYMENT—5.4 PERCENT 


Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, last 
week there were two pieces of news 
that garnered national attention. One 
should have garnered more attention 
than it did, and that was the unem- 
ployment rate nationally fell to 5.4 
percent, an extraordinary achievement 
on the part of this administration—un- 
employment of 5.4 percent, the lowest 
ne in the Nation since 

4, 

The other piece of news was about 
Mrs. Reagan consulting an astrologist. 
Now, when you put those two togeth- 
er, I would say the following. During 
the War Between the States, the Civil 
War, word was brought to President 
Lincoln that General Grant was drink- 
ing too much. Many citizens were re- 
ported to be disturbed about General 
Grant’s drinking. 

General Grant, had produced a 
series of victories for the Union. 

President Lincoln’s response was: 
“Tell me what brand he is drinking 
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and I will send a barrel to each of the 
rest of my generals.” 

Well, in the same vein, let me say 
this. I do not know the astrologist who 
is being consulted, but whoever he or 
she is—I believe it is a she—we had 
better credit her with giving out some 
pretty good information if it can result 
in the condition of the Nation as it is 
now. 

Let us concentrate on the things 
that count. That the unemployment 
rate has come down to 5.4 percent is 
good news and important news for our 
country, and I hope it continues. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 


RECESS UNTIL 10 A.M. 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate 
stand in recess until 10 a.m. today. 

There being no objection, the 
Senate, at 9:49 a.m., recessed until 10 
a.m.; whereupon, the Senate reassem- 
bled when called to order by the 
Acting President pro tempore [Mr. 
Gore]. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 
The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Morning business is closed. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 
AUTHORIZATION ACT 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senate will now resume con- 
sideration of S. 2355, which the clerk 
will report. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 2355) to authorize appropria- 
tions for fiscal year 1989 for military activi- 
ties of the Department of Defense, for mili- 
tary construction, and for defense activities 
of the Department of Energy, to prescribe 
personnel strengths for such fiscal year for 
the Armed Forces, and for other purposes. 

The Senate resumed consideration 
of the bill. 

Pending: 

Dixon Amendment No. 2005, as modified, 
to modify the provisions relating to base clo- 
sure and realignments. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Breaux). The Senator from Georgia. 
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Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I know 
the Senator from Virginia, Senator 
WARNER, is coming over in a few min- 
utes. He and I have the challenge this 
morning of being in two places at one 
time, as so many of our colleagues do. 
I am supposed to be at the Intelligence 
Committee right now at 10 o’clock and 
present the Armed Services Commit- 
tee views on the future question relat- 
ing to the INF Treaty after which 
time the Intelligence Committee will 
consider whether or not those futures 
type weapons are indeed verifiable 
under the INF Treaty. That is a very 
important part of the deliberations we 
are having in consultation with the 
majority leader, Senator BYRD, and 
the minority leader about when we 
will be prepared to debate the INF 
Treaty. 

So I find myself in the position of 
managing this bill on the floor, and 
also being mandated to appear before 
the Intelligence Committee. 

It is my understanding that Senator 
Drxon is coming over in just a few 
minutes to continue the debate on the 
base closing issue which is one of the 
big issues that we have before our 
committee and before the Senate on 
this armed services bill. 

It is also my understanding that 
Senator Rots will be coming over, and 
Senator Rots was the author of this 
base closing amendment last year. It 
has now been incorporated in a slight- 
ly different form in the bill we have 
before us. 

So I assume we will be having debate 
on this question very shortly. 

I would also inform the majority 
leader that it appears to me that we 
have about 10 what I would call major 
amendments. Of course everyone’s 
amendment is a major amendment 
when they are presenting it. But as far 
as taking the time of the Senate on 
this bill, to give the majority leader 
some idea, we have a SALT II amend- 
ment that we have debated in the 
years past. That is always a time-con- 
suming debate. 

We also have a possible amendment 
relating to the Persian Gulf and a 
troop commitment in the Persian 
Gulf. That spills over to the war 
powers question. That could be a time- 
consuming debate. 

We will have inevitable amendments 
on the question of use of military 
funding, perhaps military personnel in 
the battle against drugs. That is an- 
other amendment. That will require 
sometime; a series of amendments. 

We have, of course, the base closure 
amendment that we have before us 
now. I am told there are four or five 
different parts of that amendment. I 
will be talking to Senator Drxon and 
others about that as we proceed. 
Those amendents will take probably 
the rest of the morning. That will be 
time well spent because that is an im- 
portant question. 
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We have the nuclear testing amend- 
ment which we had debated in this 
body before but it nevertheless usually 
takes a couple of hours to debate. We 
will require a rolleall vote on that one. 

We have a possible amendment on 
nuclear carriers, and the question of 
how many nuclear carriers we should 
have, whether we should indeed phase 
out certain carriers as we build new 
nuclear carriers, and replace some of 
the older carriers. 

We have chemical amendments that 
relate to the Bigeye chemical weapon. 
That, again, is not a new subject for 
this Senate but nevertheless it takes 
quite a bit of time. 

We have the possibility of a Davis- 
Bacon amendment which again is no 
stranger to this body. It requires a 
good bit of time. We will also, I am 
sure, have a rather vigorous debate on 
the strategic defense initiative concept 
and funding level. 

Those represent about nine amend- 
ments that will take—my guess is some 
will take 3 or 4 hours. I do not antici- 
pate extended debate on any of them 
although we know that is always a 
possibility. Some may take more than 
2 hours. I guess we are talking about 
20 or 25 hours of debate on those 10 
amendments. Then we have another 
15 or 20 amendments that we already 
know about. Those amendments will 
take anywhere from 30 minutes to an 
hour. Some of them will be accepted, 
and some of them will require rollcall 
votes. 

So I guess I could summarize my 
view about where we stand on this bill 
by saying I think it is entirely possible, 
if we put in a good day today, if we 
have cooperation on both sides of the 
aisle—and I think we will—we can 
spend a day, early evening tonight, not 
very late tonight, put Members on 
notice that Wednesday night and 
Thursday night may go into the 
evening and we may need to spend a 
good bit of time in the evening both of 
those nights, and I think it is conceiva- 
ble we could finish this bill on Thurs- 
day night. 

I have talked to Senator WARNER 
about this. I think he shares this as- 
sessment. If we do not finish it Thurs- 
day night at a reasonable hour, I sug- 
gest we go over into Friday and it 
would be my suggestion to the majori- 
ty leader that we stay here as late 
Friday as necessary to complete this 
bill. 

The majority leader has already in- 
dicated that we have really a limited 
amount of time between now and the 
time we adjourn sine die. We have two 
major conventions taking place this 
summer, the Democratic Convention 
and also the Republican Convention. 
We have this bill as a prelude to the 
appropriations bill which is very, very 
important to the military. We have 
the whole INF debate which is going 
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to take a minimum of weeks, not days. 
There are all sorts of other things we 
have stacked up. 

So my point is that it is entirely pos- 
sible for us to finish this bill this 
week—Thursday night or Friday night 
or sometime Friday—if we get Sena- 
tors over, beginning now, to debate 
and to present their amendments, if 
we can put in a good day today, and so 
forth. If we do not, I would ask that 
we stay in as late Friday night as nec- 
essary to finish this bill. Of course, if 
it is hopeless, it is hopeless, and we 
will have to face that fact when we get 
to it. 

I think it is possible, and that is the 
best assessment at this moment, 
having talked to Senator WARNER. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee for this 
frank assessment of the amendments 
that are going to be called up on this 
bill and of the time that will be re- 
quired to deal with these amendments. 

INF TREATY 

Let me add to that, to what the 
chairman has said, by stating that, as I 
have said before on several occasions, 
the Senate is not guided by a calendar 
deadline for a summit in dealing with 
the INF Treaty. Certain problems 
have arisen, and I hope that those 
problems will be resolved this week. 

The Secretary of State and General 
Powell are going to Geneva tonight, to 
meet tomorrow with Soviet leaders, in 
an effort to clear up some of these in- 
spection problems in connection with 
the INF Treaty. It is possible that 
those can be cleared up. They can be 
cleared up in hours, they can be dis- 
posed of in days, or they can never be 
disposed of. 

I should think it would be in the in- 
terests of the Soviets to quit scratch- 
ing their heads and be candid and 
frank and up front and forthright 
with respect to the questions that are 
to be resolved. They, themselves, can 
expedite the action on this treaty. If 
they want this treaty, they can expe- 
dite the beginning of action in the 
Senate on this treaty. They are going 
to have their opportunity now, tomor- 
row and the next day, with General 
Powell and Secretary Shultz. 

When those gentlemen come back, I 
think it would be well if the Senate 
awaits the assessment by the Intelli- 
gence Committee and, if necessary, 
the Armed Services Committee and 
the Foreign Relations Committee, as 
to where we then stand in connection 
with these inspection problems that 
have arisen. 

If I am satisfied that those gaps 
have been closed, and if I am assured 
by the appropriate committees that 
they have been closed or that they can 
be closed during the debate on this 
floor, then it would be my inclination 
to go forward with the treaty. From 
the beginning, I have been a supporter 
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of it, but I am not a supporter of it if 
it is going to have multitudinous gaps, 
or even one gap, through which the 
Soviets can cheat. 

So what I am saying is that we will 
be on this DOD bill this week; but let 
no one be under any illusions as to our 
staying on this bill, if I am assured, 
through the committees that have ju- 
risdiction, that we are indeed ready to 
go on that treaty. Once I get that as- 
surance, that treaty will be taken up 
in the Senate. There is nobody who 
can keep this bill on the floor once we 
move to that treaty, because that 
treaty will be taken care of in execu- 
tive session, whereas the DOD author- 
ization bill, or any other legislation, is 
a matter for the legislative session. A 
motion to go into executive session to 
go to that treaty is not debatable. 

So I say what I am saying to make it 
perfectly clear that I am going to do 
everything I can, as the leader, to help 
the chairman and the ranking member 
of this bill to get this bill through this 
week. But if there is anybody who has 
an idea that they can hold up the 
treaty simply by delaying this bill, 
that by delaying action on this bill 
they will be holding up the treaty, 
they should be debunked; their minds 
should be cleared of that mistaken 
idea. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. NUNN. I am delighted that the 
majority leader has clarified that. I 
have not had anyone threaten or state 
that they were going to hold up this 
bill. But sometimes, in parliamentary 
situations, there is a feeling that if 
you hold up the pending legislation, 
you delay the legislation that is 
coming after. 

I assured the majority leader, as he 
already has said, that the INF Treaty 
is the priority. We are delighted to 
have this bill up, and we would like to 
finish it this week. But if we get every- 
thing worked out during this week, as 
the majority leader has outlined, on 
the INF problems, then I will certainly 
cooperate in every way to take this bill 
down and to bring up the INF Treaty. 

I agree with the majority leader's as- 
sessment of the importance of the 
Soviet negotiators being forthcoming 
at this time, not only to clarify the 
problems we have before us—which I 
do not think are insurmountable but 
are important—but also to display the 
spirit with which we are entering into 
the arms control agreement. The re- 
moval of 3 or 4 percent of the war- 
heads is not the significant part of 
this treaty. Frankly, it is only a mar- 
ginal military effect. The most impor- 
tant part of this treaty is the coher- 
ence of NATO and the fact that we 
have displayed that coherence and 
that tenacity which is awfully impor- 
tant in terms of deploying missiles and 
sticking with a course of action on ne- 
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gotiations for the INF Treaty—that is 
one important element. The other im- 
portant element relates to on-site veri- 
fication, not so much because of this 
treaty alone, but because of the neces- 
sity for that kind of verification if we 
are going to make progress in other 
forms of arms control. 

So we are going to learn a lot in the 
next 3 or 4 days about not only the 
INF Treaty but also about whether or 
not we indeed have a breakthrough in 
on-site verification; because, if on-site 
verification becomes a nightmare, we 
will not have made progress and we 
will have taken a step backward. 

So I urge the negotiators for the 
Soviet Union and the high-level policy- 
makers in the Soviet Union to follow 
the old adage that when all else fails, 
read the directions; and the directions 
are pretty clear in these three or four 
major policy disputes that we have 
right now. At least three of them were 
not unanticipated problems. They 
were problems that had been antici- 
pated, that had been discussed, that 
had been dealt with, and that had 
been reduced to writing. They are part 
of the protocol verification attached 
to this treaty. 

I do not know whether we have a 
case of sour grapes by one or two low- 
level people in the Soviet bureaucracy 
who now are trying to create obstacles, 
since they may have lost their original 
position inside the Soviet bureaucracy 
before the treaty was agreed to. I do 
not know whether that is the case or 
whether this is a high-level policy kind 
of decision, whether someone is basi- 
cally making it a policy question when 
it has indeed already been dealt with. 

I do not understand why this could 
not be solved this week. I told the ma- 
jority leader privately, before we left, 
that I thought these problems were 
problems that could be solved while 
the Senate was gone last week, and I 
am surprised they were not solved. 

I hope that our own people will be 
very diligent in pursuing those be- 
cause I think it is important that both 
sides move forward in a spirit of coop- 
erative effort in terms of the all-im- 
portant precedent we are setting on 
on-site verification. 

I agree with the majority leader’s de- 
cision to withhold the debate on this 
treaty until such time as we get clarifi- 
cation. I am hopeful we will get clarifi- 
cation when Secretary Shultz, General 
Powell, and others return from 
Geneva. 

I agree with the majority leader. 
This is important. We are struggling 
with the futures questions now. I plan 
to meet again with several Members 
who have been very involved in this in 
the Armed Services Committee, in- 
cluding Senator WARNER, and try to go 
over some of the suggested language, 
exactly what kind of weapons, what 
kind of weapons systems are covered, 
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how we define ‘weapons systems,” 
how we define the difference between 
warheads and future other types of 
possible weapons, and how we distin- 
guish between those things that are 
prohibited in the treaty and those 
things that are permitted that are not 
weapons like surveillance, RPV. But 
we are working on that problem today. 

I would say there are a lot of balls in 
the air on this in terms of the Senate. 
But I believe we all agree that the INF 
Treaty is the priority when we resolve 
these problems. 

I was pleased yesterday that the ad- 
ministration acknowledged that these 
are indeed problems. The President 
made a radio address on Saturday—I 
read that address; I did not hear it— 
and after urging the Senate to go for- 
ward with ratification of the treaty 
never mentioned any of these prob- 
lems. 

I was concerned whether the Presi- 
dent had been completely briefed on 
these matters, but I am told that he 
has. 

I was delighted yesterday that we 
did get expressions of concern from 
the administration that these were 
indeed legitimate problems that had 
to be solved rather than simply urging 
the Senate to go forward independent 
of whether we had solved the prob- 
lems or not. 

So I think there has been a change 
on the part of the administration re- 
lating to these problems which I find 
to be healthy. I believe it is important 
for the Senate and the executive 
branch to move forward together in 
challenging misunderstandings in the 
way the on-site verification will work 
and in challenging and making sure we 
have clarification on the question like 
the futures questions. 

These are not unimportant matters 
or incidental matters or details. They 
go to the very heart of the meaning of 
the treaty itself and the spirit in 
which it is going to be implemented. 

So that was a long way of saying I 
8 with the majority leader's posi- 
tion. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I thank 
bing distinguished Senator from Geor- 

a. 

I have resisted having the Senate 
pressured into premature action on 
this treaty. I felt and still feel that 
this is a matter of such significance 
that we ought to be sure where we are 
going before we head down the road. 

If there are going to be mistakes 
made, if there are going to be gaps in 
the treaty, we ought to find out now 
rather than at a time after it has been 
approved by the Senate and ratified 
through the exchange of instruments. 

Now, we find that there are prob- 
lems and those problems have come to 
light through the committee system, 
through the work of the committees 
in this Senate. I hope that they can be 
rectified, and the Soviets have the key. 
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This treaty can be expedited on this 
floor, at least we can begin work on it, 
if the Soviets will take every step that 
is necessary to clarify these questions 
and to close the gaps, and the adminis- 
tration has the responsibility here to 
stand firm because we do not want 
just a piece of paper, as the President 
has said, trust but verify, and the 
problem has arisen in the verification 
procedures, the on-site inspection, and 
so on. 

So, Mr. President, having said that, I 
also say that once these problems have 
been resolved to the satisfaction of 
these committees and I have biparti- 
san guidance in the matter that clari- 
fies this Senator’s feelings and are in- 
dicative that those matters have been 
cleared up, the Soviets are agreeing to 
what our interpretations are and the 
Soviets are going to be bound by the 
same commitments to which this 
country will be bound under the treaty 
and that those matters have been 
cleared, or they can be nailed down 
during the debate, then we will pro- 
ceed on the treaty. 

Having been around for quite some 
time I try to put myself into the posi- 
tion of somebody who might be op- 
posed to this treaty. If I were opposed 
to the treaty I would like to see action 
go on on the DOD bill for a couple 3 
weeks if I thought that would hold up 
the treaty, but I am saying here that 
it will not hold up the treaty. Once we 
feel that the green light is on on this 
treaty then this bill, if it is still before 
the Senate, will be set aside and we 
will go to the treaty. 

That brings me to the final point, 
and that is that I hope that Senators 
who have amendments on this bill will 
come to the floor and call them up. 

As the chairman has outlined it, it is 
going to take about all week to dispose 
of this bill if we use the hours most ef- 
ficiently. 

I would urge Senators to be here 
early so that the Senate could get 
going on this bill. I hope that we can 
finish it this week. 

I yield the floor now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


Senator from Virginia. 
Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, first, 
throughout yesterday, Chairman 


Nunn, the majority leader, the minori- 
ty leader [Mr. Dore], the chairman 
and ranking member of the Inteli- 
gence Committee and I had certain 
communications with the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee and met with 
former Senator Baker, now Chief of 
Staff at the White House, Colin 
Powell, and others. 

I think that the majority leader has 
very correctly stated the sequence of 
events and the outcome with respect 
to the postponement of the delibera- 
tions of this body on the INF Treaty. 

I would simply add that also during 
the course of yesterday and again this 
morning I had opportunities to meet 
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with the Secretary General of NATO, 
Lord Carrington. We discussed the 
impact of these most recent develop- 
ments on the worldwide scene and pri- 
marily the NATO countries. We all 
recall it was the tremendous cohesion 
and solidarity among the NATO coun- 
tries that indeed contributed substan- 
tially to the development of this 
treaty through the negotiations under 
the direction of President Reagan. 

We are conscious here in this Cham- 
ber of their important contribution. I 
think that we would want to leave our 
allies, the NATO countries, with a 
sense of confidence in the judgments 
now being made with respect to the 
scheduling and it is done in a biparti- 
san manner and in the best of interest 
of trying to go forward on the treaty 
at the earliest possible date in the 
most expeditious manner we know 
how. 

At the moment we are meeting in 
the Intelligence Committee on various 
aspects of this treaty. Therefore, until 
the work of the committees is conclud- 
ed, as the majority leader stated and 
the minority leader has stated and 
concurred in by the chief of staff of 
the White House, we will just have to 
wait a while. 

But it would be my expectation that 
during the course of this week, par- 
ticularly the return of the National 
Security Advisor Thursday night, and 
the Secretary of State on Friday, we 
would be able to get a clear picture of 
the scheduling of this treaty. 

Mr. BYRD. It will depend, as I said 
from the beginning, on whether or not 
these matters have been clarified to 
the extent that we can be confident 
that this country is going to be bound 
by no more than the Soviet Union will 
be bound and that the Soviet Union 
will be bound by the same commit- 
ments to which our country is bound. 
That will be the guiding light as far as 
I am concerned and I think it has 
proved to be a pretty wise course to 
take. 


RECESS FROM 12:45 P.M. UNTIL 2 P.M. TODAY 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate 
stand in recess today from the hour of 
12:45 until the hour of 2 o'clock p.m. 
to accommodate the two party confer- 
ences. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. EXON. Mr. President, let me 
just take a moment to compliment the 
majority leader; the chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee, the Sena- 
tor from Georgia; and the Senator 
from Virginia for the outstanding job 
they have done on this whole matter 
of the ratification of this treaty. 

As the majority leader knows, I be- 
lieve it was this Senator who stood 
back there for 15 or 20 minutes a few 
months ago and said that I was anx- 
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ious to move the decision on this 
treaty ahead rapidly, that I was gener- 
ally impressed with the job—— 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I wonder 
if we might have order in the Senate 
while the Senator is speaking. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will suspend. 

Senators engaged in conversation 
will retire to the Cloakroom. The 
Senate will be in order so the Senator 
may make his debate on the floor. The 
Senator from Nebraska, Senator, 
Exon, has the floor. 

The Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. EXON. I thought it was impor- 
tant that we take this matter up as 
soon as possible. I think that, with all 
deliberate speed and consideration, 
the majority leader has been trying to 
move this particular bill through. 

As an early supporter of the thought 
behind this treaty—and I still feel that 
way very strongly—I think that we are 
now down to a situation where we are 
asking the Soviets to put up or shut 
up with regard to onsite inspections. I 
am very pleased to see the bipartisan 
support for laying this matter aside 
until those important issues are re- 
solved. I thank all for their participa- 
tion in that. 

I would simply point out that some- 
times we make less than thoughtful 
deliberations on all of these matters. 
We are giving a great deal of attention 
at the present time, Mr. President, to 
whether or not we can inspect the pe- 
ripheral areas around the few places 
where we can indeed have onsite in- 
spections in the Soviet Union. 

One of the shortcomings of this 
treaty from the very beginning, in my 
view, has been that we can only in- 
spect in the Soviet Union and they in 
turn can only inspect here on particu- 
lar sites, very specified, very defined 
sites. I have always had the concern 
that if there is something that either 
side wanted to do to keep from the 
others, they would go someplace else 
where we would be specifically ex- 
cluded from going to make onsite in- 
spections. Some of that, of course, can 
be maintained by surveillance or can 
be maintained by other means. 

Let us not oversell this concept of 
onsite inspections because at best it is 
a minor step in the right direction for 
onsite inspections which has been fun- 
damental to verification of treaties 
with the Soviet Union for a long, long 
time. 

I would just like to make one other 
suggestion, if I might, Mr. President. 
We wasted most of yesterday on this 
very important bill. We had one vote, 
if I recall, on a relatively minor 
matter. I find the majority leader and 
the leaders of this bill on the floor ap- 
pealing as they always do on Mondays 
and Tuesdays of each week to please 
come over and offer your amend- 
ments.” I suspect that that must be 
one of the most frustrating jobs of all 
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of the majority leader to have people 
come forth with amendments, even 
though the Senator from Georgia has 
just outlined a series of amendments 
that are going to take a lot of time. 

I always ask myself: “Why can’t 
people come to the floor and offer 
their amendments?” Sometimes the 
same people who will not offer their 
amendments are the ones that ask at 9 
and 10 and 11 o’clock at night, Why 
are we here?” We did not do much yes- 
terday and we have not done anything 
today, and it is after 10:30 this morn- 
ing 


I am just wondering if maybe we 
could ask, maybe right now, Mr. Presi- 
dent, for some time agreements on 
some of the amendments and see if we 
could get unanimous consent that on 
amendments that are offered debate 
would go on for no more than an hour 
equally divided; if that will not sell, 2 
hours equally divided; if that will not 
sell, 3 hours equally divided. If we 
could do that, at least we could get 
some placing of responsibility as to 
why it is we move at such a snail's 
pace. 

Once again I harken back and I 
salute the Senate for the deliberate 
pace that it followed on the treaty 
ratification proposition. That is a 
place where the deliberations and the 
time-consuming rules of the U.S. 
Senate were used, I think, very wisely. 

However, we are in a situation today 
where we have a whole lot of amend- 
ments. Many of them, in the opinion 
of this one Senator, are not going to 
be very well received by Members of 
the U.S. Senate; in other words, I 
think many of them will if offered for 
a rollcall vote and likely be voted down 
by a sizable majority. It would seem to 
me that amendments such as those, 
while every right of the individual 
Senator should be protected, should 
have some time agreements on them 
so we can move this bill ahead. 

I am very fearful of the situation 
that if we do not move faster than we 
are now, we are going to go over into 
the next week, which I know will only 
complicate the difficulty in scheduling 
that the majority leader conventional- 
ly has. So I appeal to Senators to come 
to the floor to offer their amendments 
to this bill. I renew my suggestion that 
this is the time to ask for time agree- 
ments on some of these amendments, 
for no other reason than we might be 
able to dislodge Senators from wherev- 
er they are, doing whatever they are 
doing, which I am sure are important 
matters, but to move the bill ahead 
more speedily than it has thus far on 
the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator. If that question were to 
be asked right now, there would only 
be four Senators on the floor who 
would hear it. So, obviously, we cannot 
get a time agreement at this moment. 
I would think there would be a propi- 
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tious moment, however, when Sena- 
tors are on the floor and we might in- 
quire as to how many of them have 
amendments and as to whether or not 
they would agree on a time limit. 

I observe the distinguished Senator 
from Delaware. I believe he may have 
an amendment. There is a pending 
amendment before the Senate. 

One of the approaches that I have 
taken, in order to get the Senate in 
early and get started on a bill reason- 
ably early, was that of having the Ser- 
geant at Arms request the attendance 
of absent Senators. Now it has been 
very interesting to note that in many 
instances there are certain Senators 
who come to the floor and they do not 
want to vote for that motion. In other 
words, if I were their constituents I 
would say: “What’s the matter? Don't 
you want to get those other Senators 
out of bed and get them up to Cham- 
ber and get to work?” 

I do not get the support of all Sena- 
tors even in asking the Sergeant at 
Arms to request the attendance of 
absent Senators. But one of the pur- 
poses of that motion that I make from 
time to time is to get Senators to the 
floor so those who have amendments 
will begin to work on them and those 
who want to talk against amendments 
will be here to start talking. 

Perhaps I better put in a quorum 
call now. 

Mr. DOLE. Will the distinguished 
majority leader yield? 

Mr. BYRD. Yes, I yield to the distin- 
guished Republican leader. 

Mr. DOLE. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. EXON. If I might add just one 
other comment. Could we start the 
process by coming to an agreement, 
which I think probably could be estab- 
lished, that no amendment would be 
in order for consideration unless it is 
filed at the desk by some hour, say, 
noon tomorrow, something of that 
nature, so that we could begin to get 
some idea of how many amendments 
there possibly could be? It would seem 
to me anybody who has a serious 
amendment would at least be able to 
file or offer the amendment at this 
time. If not, it would not be in order 
for consideration during the time that 
would follow when we are considering 
this measure. 

Mr. DOLE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Republican leader is recognized. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I certainly 
want to help the distinguished majori- 
ty leader. I know the problem. I am 
making an effort on this side to get 
people over here with amendments, 
because as 8 or 9 o'clock in the evening 
rolls around, these same people who 
are not here in the morning will be 
saying, “Why are we in so late?” I un- 
derstand what the problem is. 
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At our policy luncheon at noon I will 
get a list of four or five that we can 
rely on to expedite the process. This is 
a very important piece of legislation. 
It should be disposed of this week. I 
certainly want to be helpful to the dis- 
tinguished majority leader and the 
managers who have been working on 
this legislation for weeks and weeks 
and weeks. 


THE INF TREATY 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I report to 
the Senate that we have been visiting 
with the President this morning. The 
subject of the discussion was the INF 
Treaty. The President is in full accord 
with the bipartisan announcement 
yesterday afternoon, made by the ma- 
jority leader, myself, and other Sena- 
tors, that there are some problems 
that should be resolved and will be re- 
solved. 

General Powell and Secretary Shultz 
will be leaving for Geneva later today. 
It is my hope that they can resolve the 
legitimate questions which were raised 
by a number of Members in this body 
on both sides who are experts in vari- 
ous areas that affect the INF agree- 
ment. The President is in full accord 
with the announcement of last 
evening. He still is very hopeful of 
course that these matters can be re- 
solved very quickly and, as indicated in 
the past, once they are, we will move 
ahead on consideration of the treaty. 

But I wanted my colleagues to know 
that there is no disagreement. These 
are issues that must be resolved. The 
President understands that the Senate 
has the constitutional responsibility of 
dealing with this treaty. He under- 
stands that there are at least three 
committees that spent hours and 
hours and some days and days and 
weeks conducting hearings, looking at 
the treaty. 

There are a number of my col- 
leagues on both sides who have 
become expert in various phases of 
this treaty and other parts of the 
process. So that was the discussion 
this morning with myself; Senator 
Srevens from Alaska; Senator SIMP- 
son, the assistant leader on this side; 
and Senator Lucar of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remain- 
der of my time—of the leader’s time. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 
AUTHORIZATION ACT 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
seeks recognition? 

The Senator from Illinois, Senator 
Drxon. 

Mr. DIXON. What is the order of 
business, Mr. President? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
order of business is the pending Dixon 
amendment. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, the issue 
before the Senate is the question of 
the provision in this bill regarding 
base closures, which I spoke upon at 
length yesterday. I said at that time, 
in an oversimplistic explanation of the 
provision in this bill, that what this 
bill says now is that the Secretary of 
Defense, Secretary Carlucci, may ap- 
point a commission. 

I am told, in effect, that he has actu- 
ally done that; that there has been 
placed in the Federal Register the 
names of members that the Secretary 
of Defense, Mr. Carlucci, would sug- 
gest should be members of this com- 
mission. 

Again, oversimplifying what the pro- 
visions of this bill state, that commis- 
sion in cooperation with the Secretary 
of Defense would look at domestic 
bases in the United States, not foreign 
bases, and make a recommendation of 
a list of bases that should be closed to 
the Secretary of Defense, by Decem- 
ber 31 of this year. 

But I believe the report is to be 
made back to the Secretary of Defense 
by the end of this year, December 31. 

A provision of this act then provides, 
that the Secretary of Defense may 
then close every one of those bases or 
none of them. He may not select an in- 
termediate number. That was disputed 
in the committee but it was resolved in 
favor of the original language in this 
section of the bill. That he then closes 
all the bases or he closes none. So ob- 
viously he will close all of them. 

That is essentially what this bill pro- 
vides. In the event I did not make it 
clear yesterday, I want to make this 
point today because my friend from 
Michigan, for whom I have the high- 
est regard, just made this statement in 
a private conversation between the 
chairman of the committee, the distin- 
guished Senator from Georgia; and 
the ranking member, the distinguished 
Senator from Virginia. I want to echo 
what he said. 

I am not against base closings. There 
should be some base closings in the 
country. Everybody would agree with 
that. I am against killing a gnat with a 
bat. And that is what this bill does. It 
kills a gnat with a bat. We are taking 
away all congressional power, giving 
up our involvement in the process, 
ceding it to the Secretary of Defense 
who picks the people who close the do- 
mestic bases without any involvement 
of the Congress. That bothers me a 
lot. 

Mr. President, I want to address 
something that was said by someone 
else yesterday, I cannot remember 
who. I did a C-SPAN talk show last 
night for an hour after being on the 
floor. Many people who follow the 
Senate called in and had questions. 
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My colleagues have done this. They 
understand the process. Somebody 
called in from Bethesda, MD, saying 
they never closed a base—you do not 
close bases the way it is now. 

I have a report from the Congres- 
sional Research Service of the Library 
of Congress that since 1969, 485 instal- 
lations and activities have been closed 
in this country; 485. That is a fairly 
good number. Since this administra- 
tion came to power, in 1980, they have 
never sent up an official request to the 
Congress for a base closure. Just think 
of that. We are contemplating the 
most dramatic, gross, finite, undemo- 
cratic step one can contemplate, a step 
that has never been undertaken on 
any other subject matter in my legisla- 
tive experience going back to my elec- 
tion in the Illinois House in January 
1950 on a subject where the record 
shows there has been a good deal of 
success in the past. 

Mr. President, I did not come here to 
say that there is not some controversy 
involved in this. But every one of us 
are in public life; we understand con- 
troversy and the nature of it. I do not 
mind a little controversy. 

If the Secretary of Defense, acting 
on the initiative of the administration, 
sends us a list of bases to be closed and 
if they are carefully selected, not par- 
tisan instruments but designed to save 
the taxpayers money and to close un- 
needed and unnecessary bases in this 
country on a selective basis, I would 
bet my reputation those bases will be 
closed—after a doggoned good fight, I 
would concede. Because those Con- 
gress people and those Senators af- 
fected are going to object to it. 

But in my view, there would be a 
result that would close a substantial 
number of bases. I would hope that we 
could resolve this problem. I think this 
Senator's reputation for being a Sena- 
tor who wants to enter into honorable 
accommodation is well known. I am 
willing to discuss changes in this legis- 
lation, meaningful changes, that keep 
the legislative process involved while 
achieving some base closings. I would 
like to say some things that I think 
ought to take place. 

I think somehow the Congress has 
to be in the process. Maybe it is to be 
an expedited procedure and a vote by 
the Congress of disapproval. There are 
a variety of things that can be done in 
that connection. But the Congress 
sometime has to be involved, in my 
view. That is part of the democratic 
system we are involved in, in this great 
Nation of ours, and we ought not to 
give away the power of the Congress 
to be involved in the issue. 

I think there has to be some kind of 
regional balance. I am not saying per- 
fect regional balance, but I read the 
list the other day. Here is the list. I 
will read it again. These are good 
people. I am not in any way denigrat- 
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ing the reputation of any of these 
people. 

Abe Ribicoff, of Connecticut. I do 
not know him personally. Everything I 
have ever heard about him is that he 
was an outstanding Senator and Gov- 
ernor of Connecticut and a fine public 
man; Jack Edwards, of Alabama, the 
same, a fine man; Donald Craib, of 
California, now; Philip Cabot, of 
Boston; Martin Hoffman here in the 
District; General Poe, retired, of Alex- 
andria, VA; General Starry of Fairfax, 
VA; Graham Claytor, I understand 
inside the Beltway somewhere in the 
District of Columbia area; Russell 
Train of Washington. Mostly eastern 
representation. I have nothing against 
the East. A lot of nice people live out 
here in the East. I have a house on the 
Hill only a stone’s throw away, and I 
like my neighbors, but I also have a 
home back in Belleville, IL. And 11.5 
million citizens there I represent 
would like to have input in this proc- 
ess. 
So I think the Commission has to 
have regional balance, Mr. President, 
so that all parts of our great Nation 
are represented in the process. I think 
there ought to be a finite number of 
commissioners, incidentally. This bill 
does not even call for the number the 
Secretary of Defense could select. He 
has given us nine here. Presumably he 
could add more. But I think there 
ought to be a finite number and there 
ought to be regional balance. I believe 
also, if we are looking at domestic base 
closures, we ought to look at foreign 
base closures. 

When I was on C-SPAN last night, 
everybody called in and said: “Wait, 
maybe we could close a base here or 
there in this country, sure, but what 
about all of them all over the world?” 

People called in and said: “Hey, we 
put those bases there, and we pay to 
have them there.” We give foreign 
countries hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars to have them there, in addition to 
the cost of the base. And the President 
knows that is so. So that ought to be a 
consideration in this whole process. 

The point I make is this one: I think 
that there are some people around 
here of a like mind as this Senator, in- 
cluding my distinguished friend from 
Michigan, who is on the floor. 

I think it is a fair statement that my 
friend, the senior Senator from 
Alaska, has a like view. My friend, the 
senior Senator from Maine, indicated 
some concerns about this. There are 
people of both political persuasions, 
all of whom have been here longer 
than this Senator, who I think would 
be interested in working for a resolu- 
tion to this problem. 

The chairman of the committee, the 
distinguished senior Senator from 
Georgia, and the ranking member, the 
distinguished senior Senator from Vir- 
ginia, have indicated a willingness to 
discuss a resolution of the problem. 
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I thank my colleague from Michigan 
who has so often, because of his in- 
sightful views, been helpful in these 
matters. It appears he might have 
some comments about this. I wonder if 
he would care to make some comments 
at this time because I think it would 
be useful to hear the different points 
of view about this. I believe my col- 
leagues will yield the floor so my 
friend from Michigan can make some 
comments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator yields the floor. The Chair 
recognizes the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. LEVIN]. 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, first of 
all, let me commend my friend from Il- 
linois on what he is trying to do here. 
He is making an extremely important 
point, and that is that the base closing 
protections that we have in the law 
are there to make sure that when base 
closings are accomplished, and many 
of them have to be accomplished, that 
it is done so fairly; that it is not done 
for political reasons, for retaliation, 
retribution or whatever. If and when 
base closings take place, and again, I 
am of the opinion that some bases and 
facilities must be closed, it should be 
done in a way that public credibility is 
created and sustained. These are not 
easy things to do. 

The people in our communities 
heavily rely on these bases, not just 
for the national security, but for the 
local economy. When bases are closed, 
there better be some credibility behind 
that decision. It better not look politi- 
cal. 
Our base closing laws, as a matter of 
fact, are the result of what appeared 
to be some political base closings. My 
recollection is that the origin of the 
congressional restrictions on base clos- 
ings, which we basically have retained 
in the law over the years, is what hap- 
pened in Massachusetts in the early 
1970’s. Massachusetts was the only 
State to vote Democratic in 1972 and 
what happened in 1974? President 
Nixon’s Pentagon came up with a list 
of bases to be closed, and Massachu- 
setts was disproportionately and heav- 
ily impacted by that list. 

That created some real problems of 
credibility and perception, and so 
there were some protections written 
into the law. Have we overdone it? 
Maybe. Maybe we ought to have some 
greater executive power. 

But let me remind my colleagues 
that there was a reason for this pro- 
tection. This country is based on a 
premise that we do not want all power 
in one branch of this Government. 
There was too much power for the ex- 
ecutive branch to unilaterally close 
bases, and Congress did something 
about it. We have modified the law 
since then but we did something about 
it in the 1970’s because of what ap- 
peared to be a hit list on the part of 
the Nixon Pentagon against a State, 
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the only State, which had voted 
against President Nixon in 1972. 

As I have indicated, Mr. President, 
we need to act, but we have to act ina 
balanced way. 

I do not think too many Members of 
this Senate would vote for a provision 
which simply said to the Secretary of 
Defense: “You go ahead and close 
whatever bases you want. We are 
going to waive all the environmental 
protection laws. We are going to waive 
the protections that are put in law 
against adverse Federal actions. You 
just go ahead and close whatever bases 
you want unilaterally.” 

Mr. DIXON. Will my friend from 
Michigan yield? 

Mr. LEVIN. I will be happy to yield. 

Mr. DIXON. That is what this bill 
does. 

Mr. LEVIN. That is exactly my next 
line. 

Mr. DIXON. I am sorry to interrupt. 

Mr. LEVIN. No, I am happy to have 
the Senator say it because he says it 
better than I can. I do not mean to in- 
terrupt. I yield to the Senator further, 
but that is precisely the point. That is 
what we are doing in this bill. 

Mr. DIXON. Exactly right. 

Mr. LEVIN. Because this Commis- 
sion is not a commission that is inde- 
pendent of the Pentagon; it is not a 
commission that has its own staff. 
There is no provision for staff in this 
bill. This is a total delegation to the 
Department of Defense with but one 
little protection, and that is that the 
Secretary of Defense, if by chance he 
does not like his own commission’s rec- 
ommendation, which has been staffed 
by the people of the Secretary of De- 
fense, cannot modify it. He has to take 
it or leave it. 

That is not much of a protection 
when the members of the Commission 
have been selected by the Secretary of 
Defense, it is staffed by the Secretary 
of Defense, and there is no independ- 
ent staff provided for in this bill. So, 
in effect, what we have done is given 
the Secretary of Defense the unilater- 
al authority to close bases. It is too big 
a grant of power. 

As my friend from Illinois has point- 
ed out with his usual eloquence and 
pungency, what Congress is doing here 
is handing over exclusively to the Sec- 
retary of Defense the right to close 
whatever bases his commission, using 
70 staff, has determined he wants to 

0. 

This is an excessive delegation of 
power. It is not in keeping with our 
celebration of the Constitution, which 
calls for divided power. It says there 
should be balance to the exercise of 
power. 

So one of the things that I would 
add to my friend's list of items that we 
ought to try to work on in a compro- 
mise provision is that the Commission 
should have the right to have its top 
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staff selected by that Commission. 
They should not be members of the 
DOD staff. The only way we are going 
to have a semblance of confidence and 
credibility in the recommendations of 
this Commission is if in fact that Com- 
mission has some independence of the 
Pentagon. If it is simply an arm of the 
Secretary of Defense, we might as well 
not kid ourselves by appointing a Com- 
mission. We might as well simply tell 
the Secretary of Defense: Decide what 
you want to do and do it. 

So if we want a bipartisan commis- 
sion with an implication of independ- 
ence, let us have a bipartisan commis- 
sion with some possibility of independ- 
ence. Let it have some of its top staff- 
ers appointed by that Commission. 
How in the name of Heaven do we 
really expect the Commission to look 
at all 3,800 facilities, about 500 of 
which are major, between now and De- 
cember of this year? We are not creat- 
ing the Commission, by the way. We 
are relying on a commission which has 
been created by the Secretary of De- 
fense. We are simply incorporating his 
commission, already chartered by him, 
in our bill. 

But should we really kid anybody 
that that Commission is able between 
now and December to look at every 
single military installation inside the 
United States and make a fair and ob- 
jective analysis as to which ones 
should be kept open and which ones 
should be closed? Every member of 
the Commission which the Secretary 
of Defense has already selected, I be- 
lieve are occupied with other things, 
and yet we have a provision in subsec- 
tion 3(B) of this bill on page 162 which 
says: 

The Commission must certify that it has 
identified the military installations to be 
closed or realigned after reviewing all mili- 
tary installations inside of the United 
States. 

“All military installations inside the 
United States.” Our quick analysis is 
that there are about 3,800 such instal- 
lations and perhaps 500 are major in- 
stallations. Let us not kid ourselves as 
to what this language does. This lan- 
guage is a delegation, a total delega- 
tion to the Secretary of Defense 
through an arm of the Secretary of 
Defense, using the staff of the Secre- 
tary of Defense, totally dependent 
upon the Pentagon, of the power to 
unilaterally close bases inside this 
country without the protection that 
has been put into law to make sure 
that such power is not abused. 

That is what this language does. It 
does it with a good motive, the motive 
being that we ought to close some 
bases; that there are some we cannot 
justify. I happen to agree with my 
good friend, Senator Nunn, and my 
good friend, Senator WARNER, in their 
determination that we try to make it 
more feasible to close some bases that 
should be closed. I happen to agree 
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with that. But I am not in agreement 
with a total delegation of the power to 
close bases to the Secretary of De- 
fense, as much as I like the Secretary 
of Defense and think he is a good Sec- 
retary of Defense, an honorable Secre- 
tary of Defense. I am not willing to 
cede that power to any Secretary of 
Defense, even one that I have as much 
confidence in as I do Secretary Car- 
lucci. 

So some of the things that we 
should do to make this provision more 
credible are the things which the Sen- 
ator from Illinois has defined. There 
should be additional members of the 
Commission so that it can be more bal- 
anced geographically. I would think 
that this Commission and the Secre- 
tary of Defense ought to solicit recom- 
mendations from the National Gover- 
nors Association. When you close a 
base, you have an economic impact, 
not just a security impact. Those eco- 
nomic impacts should be assessed and 
assessed fairly. At least there should 
be input from people who are directly 
affected. We should make sure that 
there is some voice heard, not domi- 
nate necessarily, that the merits of its 
argument dominate or not, but we 
ought to have at least some voice from 
people who represent localities. 

I hope that if we add members to 
this Commission, the Secretary of De- 
fense would solicit recommendations 
not just from the Congress, which I 
think would be very useful, but also 
solicit some recommendations from 
the National Governors Association. 

I would suggest something else that 
we add to the list that my friend from 
Illinois has set forth for discussion 
and possible compromise, and that is 
that Congress be given the right to 
veto up or down the entire list. Just as 
the Secretary of Defense is given the 
right to veto the list of his own Com- 
mission, I would think that we ought 
to have a similar right. We should not 
have the right necessarily to amend 
that list. That is not what I am sug- 
gesting. What I am suggesting, howev- 
er, is that since the Secretary of De- 
fense can veto without amendment 
the recommendations of his own Com- 
mission, we should have a similar right 
with expedited procedures. It would be 
important that if we are going to in 
fact have the practical right to exer- 
cise a veto, if it were approprite, the 
usual expedited procedure be provided 
so that we could get to it without 
being delayed by filibuster or provi- 
sion of some House rule. 

Mr. President, what it comes down 
to is that we should act, that the 
chairman and ranking minority 
member of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee and other members of the com- 
mittee have approved a provision 
which is intended to do something we 
all ought to support, which is to make 
it possible to close some bases that 
need to be closed, but what we have to 
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do is work on language to make sure 
that when we close bases, that deci- 
sion has some credibility so that 
people whose lives are directly impact- 
ed by these base closings in fact feel 
that they had some voice somewhere 
along the line that could be heard. 
Maybe that voice will not be followed, 
and that always is a good possibility in 
a democracy, but at least let us have 
an opportunity for the voice of people 
impacted by base closings to be heard. 

And so some of the changes we 
ought to make I believe are as follows: 
The changes that my friend from Ili- 
nois has identified. There should be 
broader regional representation. 

There should be some congressional 
involvement. I believe that, in addition 
to the added members to this Commis- 
sion, the Secretary of Defense should 
be urged to solicit recommendations 
for one or two members of the Com- 
mission coming from the National 
Governors Association list of recom- 
mendations. I believe there should be 
a veto possible by the Congress with 
expedited procedures, and it would be 
an up or down veto without the possi- 
bility perhaps of amending the list. I 
believe we should provide for some 
staff so that this Commission, if it is 
truly to take an independent look at 
these bases and these facilities, will at 
least have the opportunity to have its 
staff lead that effort. Otherwise, it is 
purely an arm of the Department of 
Defense. 

Without these kinds of changes, we 
might as well acknowledge what it 
really is: an adjunct of the Secretary 
of Defense which is provided solely for 
the purpose of giving the appearance 
of some bipartisanship or independ- 
ence but which in fact has very little 
of either. 

We can do these things. We can pro- 
vide this kind of balance to avoid the 
unilateral exercise of power of the 
Secretary of Defense. The chairman of 
the committee, Senator Nunn, and 
Senator WARNER, have already indicat- 
ed a willingness to participate in some 
discussion to make some changes in 
this language so that we can come up 
with a product in which we would 
have greater confidence. I hope that 
those discussions would continue. 
They are very important because I 
think most of us are on the same side 
of this issue. Most of us are willing, 
provided it is done fairly and credibly 
and with local input, with opportunity 
for voices to be heard on the part of 
the people to be impacted by these 
closings—with those kinds of caveats, 
we are willing to see some changes in 
base closing law so that in fact some 
base closings could take place. That 
would protect national security inter- 
ests and help to create at least in the 
long run some savings and also provide 
some element of fairness that we 
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should guarantee to people in a de- 
mocracy. 

Mr. President, I commend my friend 
from Illinois for what he has done to 
bring this to our attention, for his in- 
sistence that we bring out these issues 
in a way which is fair to all people in 
our States. He again has shown the 
kind of leadership that we all are so 
accustomed to and cherish. I yield the 
floor. 

(Mr. FOWLER assumed the chair.) 

Mr. DIXON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, in his 
usual clear and concise manner, my 
warm friend, the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Michigan, upon whom we 
rely so frequently in the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, has demonstrated 
what ought to be the concern of every 
Member about the provisions of this 
bill. 

Mr. President, you remember when 
he said in the beginning of his re- 
marks no Senator here would agree to 
giving the Secretary of Defense abso- 
lute power to close bases all over the 
country without any input from the 
Congress; you remember when he said 
that. This Senator said but that is 
what this bill does. He said the Sena- 
tor from Illinois is quite right. 

I hope a lot of Senators or their 
staffs who are concerned about this 
subject matter are paying attention to 
what I am going to do now because, 
believe it or not, I am going to read 
from the bill. There is an enlighten- 
ment, Mr. President, in reading from 
the bill. Here is the bill. Here is page 
161, section 923, “Closure and Realign- 
ment of Military Installations,” and I 
read from the text: 

In general, the Secretary of Defense shall, 
one, close all military installations recom- 
mended for closure by the commission on 
base realignment and closure in the report 
transmitted to the Secretary—that is the 
Secretary of Defense—pursuant to the char- 
ter establishing such a commission. 

That is a direct quote. 

Now, I go to page 170 of the bill, line 
8, section 3: 

The terms ‘‘commission on base realign- 
ment and closure” and “commission” mean 
the commission established by the Secre- 
tary of Defense in the charter signed by the 
Secretary on May 3, 1988. 

This is May 10. A week ago on May 
3, 1988, in the Register, the Secretary 
of Defense put these names. So page 
161 says the Secretary of Defense may 
close all military installations recom- 
mended by the commission on base re- 
alignment, page 170 says he appoints a 
commission, and on May 3 he has done 
it. So this commission he selected, 
hand picked, chose as his people, now 
has the authority if we pass this bill to 
close these bases? By when? By De- 
cember 31, 1988, see page 162, lines 9 
and 10. By December 31 of this year. 
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What bases? “A statement certifying 
that the commission has identified the 
military installations to be closed or 
realigned after reviewing all military 
installations”—listen to this—‘inside 
the United States.” 

And then, of course, elsewhere in 
the bill on page 170, the United States 
is defined as the 50 States, the District 
of Columbia, Commonwealths of 
Puerto Rico, Guam, the Virgin Is- 
lands, and American Samoa, but cer- 
tainly no other bases in the world. 

I stated yesterday, Mr. President, 
how much we are spending on bases in 
the world at large. It is $35 billion this 
year, and $37 billion next year. We are 
not looking at them. We are looking at 
bases in this country. And the Secre- 
tary has the authority to close these 
bases under this bill just as my friend 
from Michigan suggested he had that 
authority. 

This bill, Mr. President—is repre- 
sentative of the greatest gift of power 
by the Congress to an administrative 
agency in the history of this democrat- 
ic institution: I would have to say that 
we need to do something to correct 
that. 

Mr. President, may I say at this point 
in time that if there are Senators who 
have amendments who would like to 
offer them to this bill, this amend- 
ment could be set aside. We are going 
to spend some time trying to resolve 
these differences. This first amend- 
ment, frankly, is only one in a series 
that delineate all of our concerns with 
this section of the bill. But if there are 
other amendments that any Senators 
have that they would like to bring 
over here at this point in time, either 
amendments that can be accepted, if 
they are noncontroversial ones, or 
other amendments that will require 
rolicalls, may I say in the absence of 
the two managers who are at an Intel- 
ligence Committee meeting I am pre- 
pared to say we are willing to consider 
other amendments at this point in 
time. 

I do not see other Senators on the 
floor at this time prepared to address 
those other amendments. But I would 
hope that they would come forward. 

Mr. President, another point I 
wanted to make is this: There have 
never been any hearings at all on this 
question. I guess that is what you hear 
most in this body when you are debat- 
ing controversial things. People say we 
have not had adequate committee 
hearings. On this issue we have had no 
committee hearings, no hearings what- 
soever in support of this process rec- 
ommended by the Secretary of De- 
fense. In the markup on this bill 
which was handled in the usual fair 
and constructive manner by the chair- 
man and the ranking member, we 
brought this up last because every- 
body knew it would be somewhat con- 
troversial. But there were no oversight 
hearings or any input at any time by 
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any people around the country who 
have concerns about this process. That 
again is a matter of some concern to 
this Senator. 

I want to read a statement by a col- 
league of ours who is a very senior 
Member here and highly respected in 
connection with this whole question 
some years ago. 

The Senator from Michigan alluded 
to the dispute about this in the Nixon 
era. President Nixon had a base clos- 
ing effort that was considered in the 
context of that time and that era, a 
highly politicized attempt to close 
bases. A number of people were con- 
cerned and made speeches at that 
time, such as Senator CLAIBORNE PELL, 
the distinguished chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee, and Sena- 
tor John Pastore made a statement 
about it at the time. But here is one I 
want to read from Senator EDWARD 
KENNEDY, in a statement before the 
subcommittee in which he attacked 
the Defense Department for failure to 
on a timely basis submit full complete 
data describing and justifying the De- 
fense Department base closure and re- 
alignment program. Senator KENNE- 
py’s statement in part, reads: 

First, I believe that there exists a clear 
and compelling Congressional responsibility, 
under Article 1, Section 8 of the Constitu- 
tion, to play an equal role with the Execu- 
tive Department in determining major de- 
ployment and support policies. This respon- 
sibility has been underlined in two statutory 
provisions. 

And he names them. 

The interesting thing about this, Mr. 
President, is that base closures have 
taken place as I indicated previously in 
large numbers right up until 1980. The 
fact is that this legislation at the end 
of the Reagan administration, in May 
of the last year, is an initiative to give 
absolute power to the Secretary of De- 
fense and the Department of Defense 
when no effort has been made 
through the legislative process in the 
Congress to close bases since this ad- 
ministration came to power in 1980. 

Here is a statement by the Secretary 
of Defense, prior to Secretary Car- 
lucci, made in March 1985, and I guess 
March 1985 is the last time we visited 
this question. That is when there was 
a kind of hit list floating around here. 
I think there were 21 bases on it. It 
was never an official list. There was 
never an official request. Here is a list 
at that time of base realignment can- 
didates: 

New Cumberland Army Depot, PA, 
General Materiel and Petroleum Ac- 
tivity (materiel management); Phila- 
delphia Support Activity, PA (materiel 
management); Fort Wingate Depot Ac- 
tivity, NM (ammo supply); Army Ma- 
terial Mechanic Research Center, Wa- 
tertown, ME (R&D); Letterkenny 
Army Depot, PA; Fitzsimons Army 
Medical Center, CO (health care); 
Fort Ruger, HI (administration sup- 
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port); Fort Devens, MA; Cameron Sta- 
tion, VA (administration facility); Jef- 
ferson Proving Grounds, IN (ammo 
testing). 

I can understand why the two Sena- 
tors from Pennsylvania, who are at a 
funeral today for the mayor of Pitts- 
burgh, want to be back before we vote 
this afternoon. I think that is about 
the fifth Pennsylvania installation I 
have indicated. 

I continue with the list: 

Naval Air Rework Facility, Alameda, 
CA (aeronautical maintenance); Naval 
Regional Medical Center, Oakland, 
CA; Camp Smith, HI; Naval Air Sta- 
tion, Seattle, WA; Navy Shipyard, 
Philadelphia, PA; Naval Complex, 
Great Lakes, IL; Naval Air Station, 
South Weymouth, MA; NADC, War- 
minister, PA; Chicago O’Hare, IL (Re- 
serve component); W.K. Kellogg, Re- 
gional Airport, MI; Blytheville Air 
Force Base, AZ (bomb wing); McCon- 
nell Air Force Base, KS (refueling 
wing). 

Here is what the Secretary said 
about this proposed issue of base clo- 
sures in March, 1985: 

The Department has decided not to rec- 
ommend base closures in the 1986 budget. 
This decision was made because closing in- 
stallations involves large costs, and given 
the need to cut the budget deficit, the De- 
partment felt it had higher priorities for 
the required funds, If the Department were 
to undertake closing about 20 installations 
of various kinds— 

There were 22 at that time. 

The one-time cost of such closing would be 
about $2.5 billion. 

So when this administration was 
concerned about the budget deficit a 
couple of years ago, after floating that 
list all over the place, and the list is so 
well known that most of us have it and 
can read from it, they retreated from 
that finally and said that the cost is 
too great. 

Mr. President, we would welcome 
input from Members—the Senator 
from Michigan has been very helpful; 
there are others involved—concerning 
changes in these provisions on pages 
161 through 171 of the bill. I hope 
staff of various Senators are looking 
at that right now. 

Does the Senator from Michigan 
have a statement? 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Ohio yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. DIXON. I am delighted to yield. 

Mr. LEVIN. I understand that an 
amendment I intend to offer has been 
cleared. It just duplicates language 
from last year’s bill. I understand that 
it has been cleared, but if it has been 
and if Senator THURMOND is available, 
I wonder if the Senator from Illinois 
might be willing to lay aside the pend- 
ing amendment so that we can dispose 
of this matter. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, I would 
be delighted to do that. 
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I indicate again to all my colleagues 
that if anyone has an amendment, 
they should bring it over here now. 

I am told that the amendment of the 
Senator from Michigan has been 
cleared. I see the distinguished Sena- 
tor from South Carolina here. If it has 
been cleared on the other side, we are 
prepared. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to set aside the pending Dixon 
amendment, so that we can refer to 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Michigan. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection to laying aside the 
amendment? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 2008 
(Purpose: To authorize from funds appro- 
priated pursuant to section 201, not more 
than $31 million for the purchase and in- 
stallation of high technology manufactur- 
ing equipment in a private, non-profit 
center for advanced technologies) 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Michigan (Mr. LEVIN] 
proposes an amendment numbered 2008. 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered, 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the appropriate place in the bill insert 


the following new section: 
SEC. TRAINING IN ADVANCED MANUFACTURING 
TECHNOLOGIES. 


(a) FUNDS FOR PURCHASE AND INSTALLATION 
OF EQUIPMENT.—Of the funds appropriated 
pursuant to section 201, not more than 
$31,000,000 of the amount appropriated for 
fiscal year 1989, may be obligated for the 
purchase of high technology manufacturing 
equipment and the installation of such 
equipment in a private, nonprofit center for 
advanced technologies for the purpose of 
training, in a production facility, machine 
tool operators in skills critical to the de- 
fense technology base to build, operate, and 
maintain such equipment. 

(b) REQUIREMENTS.—Funds may not be ob- 
ligated for the purpose described in subsec- 
tion (a) until— 

(1) the Secretary of Defense, the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, the Secretary of Labor, 
and the Secretary of Education enter into a 
memorandum of understanding concerning 
the participation of their respective depart- 
ments in a project to demonstrate the train- 
ing of machine technicians in a production 
facility; 

(2) the Secretary of Defense approves the 
obligation of such funds for such purpose; 
and 

(3) a period of 60 days elapses after the 
Secretary of Defense submits to the Com- 
mittees on Armed Services of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives a report 
that sets forth a detailed explanation of 
proposed Federal expenditures, a descrip- 
tion of the cost-sharing arrangements be- 
tween the Government agencies concerned 
and the private sector, and a description of 
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how the proposed program furthers the in- 
dustrial and technological goals of the De- 
partment of Defense. 

Mr. LEVIN. As part of the effort to 
regain their competitive edge, many 
businesses have invested heavily 
during the past few years in new and 
complex machinery. This investment 
is clearly important for the mainte- 
nance and reinvigoration of our de- 
fense industrial base. However, it has 
become increasingly apparent that 
businesses in particular, and the 
Nation in general are not receiving the 
full value of this investment because 
too much of this equipment is in need 
of repair and is not actually in use. To 
put it briefly, this Nation is suffering 
from a shortage of individuals who are 
trained to repair these very complex 
machines. 

In recognition of this, the Congress 
last year authorized from the funds 
appropriated pursuant to section 201 
of the DOD authorization bill for 
fiscal year 1989 not more than $31 mil- 
lion for both fiscal year 1988 and fiscal 
year 1989 for the Center for Advanced 
Technologies. This center would seek 
to assure a defense industrial base by 
training multiskilled machine techni- 
cians capable of building, installing, 
integrating, maintaining, diagnosing, 
and modifying technologically ad- 
vanced equipment and systems. 

No funds were appropriated last 
year for fiscal year 1988 or fiscal year 
1989. It is, therefore, necessary to seek 
a reauthorization for fiscal year 1989 
this year because under section 5 of 
last year’s DOD authorization bill, au- 
thorizations for fiscal year 1989 were 
“effective only with respect to appro- 
priations made during the first session 
of the 100th Congress.” 

The Nation’s acute shortage of 
skilled craftsmen capable of servicing 
highly automated, computer-integrat- 
ed and flexible manufacturing systems 
remains. The need for a Center for Ad- 
vanced Technologies remains. 

The language of this amendment is 
identical to the language in the au- 
thorization for fiscal year 1989 en- 
acted last year, with the exception 
that references to fiscal year 1988 
have been deleted since they are no 
longer applicable. 

I understand that this amendment 
has been cleared on the other side. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, as 
I understand it, the Defense Depart- 
ment has cleared this amendment. 

Mr. LEVIN. I understand that it has 
been cleared. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, we 
have no objection to the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. LEVIN]. 

The amendment (No. 2008) was 
agreed to. 
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Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LEVIN. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. LEVIN. I thank my friends. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, the staff 
advises that there are a number of 
amendments in hand, several of which 
have a possibility for adoption. Of 
course, there are the usual amend- 
ments we face every year which will 
require rolicalls. This is a good day, 
Tuesday. We would like to finish this 
bill this week, and we will make every 
effort to do so. 

This is probably the stickiest wicket 
in this bill, and we are trying to re- 
solve it. Work is being done on it now. 

We invite others to please come 
here, and we will set aside the Dixon 
amendment from time to time on the 
base closing question to accommodate 
other Senators. It is 11:30, and we 
have the usual conference luncheons 
on both sides. Now would be a good 
time to come over here and get an 
amendment adopted. 

AMENDMENT NO. 2005, AS MODIFIED 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, return- 
ing to the amendment before us, the 
amendment before us, of course, would 
provide for congressional input on a 
bipartisan basis, by providing that the 
chairman and ranking member of the 
authorizing subcommittee in the 
Senate and the chairman and ranking 
member of the Appropriation Subcom- 
mittee in the Senate that are jurisdic- 
tional on the issue, the same in the 
House, be members of this Commis- 
sion. It would be the first step in some 
repair work on this provision that en- 
compasses pages 161 through 171, and 
it would be entirely bipartisan. There 
would be two Republicans and two 
Democrats from each House then in- 
volved on the Commission who have a 
degree of expertise in this issue and an 
understanding of the process and the 
concerns of Congress. 

Now, let me just point out another 
concern I have. Here is a letter from 
the Secretary of Defense saying that 
in parallel with the Commission’s 
work he is initiating a review of our 
overseas bases to determine if efficien- 
cies can be realized through closures 
or realignments in our overseas base 
structure. “This review will be com- 
pleted in the fall, enabling me to 
report the results of this review to the 
Commission before it completes its 
work and makes its final report.” 

My argument with respect to that 
would be why limit the jurisdiction of 
this Commission to the United States? 

I can assure the President and the 
Members of the Senate that there is a 
great deal of concern in the country 
about wastefulness in bases all around 
the world, a proliferation of bases all 
over the world, substantial moneys 
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spent in addition to those bases all 
over the world. 

I believe if you polled the citizens of 
this country about their concerns, one 
of their highest priority would be 
those foreign bases. 

Here we have a bill designed to con- 
template domestic bases in the United 
States to the exclusion of what I think 
most Americans would consider to be a 
matter of higher priority, foreign 
bases, and certainly I think they 
would think that at least of equal pri- 
ority ought to be concern for foreign 
bases and that that question ought to 
be incorporated into this whole Com- 
mission jurisdiction and be subject to 
review just like domestic bases. 

I would like to put again the cost of 
overseas bases in the Record. This is 
from the Deputy Secretary of Defense 
to the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations, one of 
our great Senators in this body, Sena- 
tor JoHN STENNIS, the distinguished 
Senator from Mississippi, and the 
letter is dated April 25, 1988, from the 
Deputy Secretary of Defense, Mr. Wil- 
liam H. Taft IV, to the Honorable 
JoHN C. STENNIS, chairman, Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, U.S. Senate, 
Washington, DC. 20510, April 25, 1988. 

The cost of U.S. bases overseas: 
Fiscal year 1987, $34.580 billion; fiscal 
year 1988, $35.525 billion; fiscal year 
1989, $37.080 billion. 

That is a lot of money, Senator Dirk- 
sen, a distinguished Senator from my 
State, often said around here “a bil- 
lion here, a billion there and pretty 
soon you are talking about real 
money”; and you are talking about a 
lot of money in those bases overseas. 

So, I would think that if we can 
craft a compromise, we ought to be 
concerned about having one that 
would look at foreign as well as domes- 
tic bases and again regional balance so 
that all parts of the country are repre- 
sented, a finite number of members on 
the Commission, perhaps subject not 
necessarily to the approval of the 
Senate, but I think perhaps the 
Senate ought to have some input into 
some members of that Commission. 
That is one of the things I would hope 
we could work out, that on that Com- 
mission not only the Secretary of De- 
fense but the Congress would be in- 
volved in composition, as I say, a finite 
number, whatever that number would 
be with regional representation, and 
all of the things that the Senator from 
Michigan as well as this Senator 
talked about previously. 

I am told, Mr. President, that the 
distinguished Senator from Washing- 
ton, Senator Brock Apams, will be 
over here with an amendment within 
the next 5 to 10 minutes. I understand 
that that amendment has been cleared 
on both sides. 

The point I want to make again is 
the door is open. We are doing busi- 
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ness and I hope other Senators will 
come over. 

The Senator from Washington is 
coming over and we will shortly set 
aside once again this amendment to 
deal with the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Washington. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor in 
view of the presence on the floor of 
my distinguished friend and such a 
valuable member of the committee 
and my Subcommittee on Readiness, 
the distinguished Senator from Arizo- 
na. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator form Arizona [Mr. McCarn] is 
recognized. 

Mr. McCAIN. Mr. President, I rise to 
discuss the pending amendment by the 
distinguished Senator from Illinois, 
Senator Drxon. I would like to, first of 
all, express the enormous appreciation 
that I have for the many kindnesses 
he has extended to me as a member of 
his subcommittee. I stand with great 
respect and awe of the dedication and 
outstanding work that he has dis- 
played not only as a subcommittee 
chairman but as one of the most effec- 
tive members of the Armed Services 
Committee. 

As with all respected colleagues from 
time to time we find ourselves in dis- 
agreement, and on this amendment I 
respectfully disagree with my friend 
and colleague. 

I think it is important to point out 
that the information that I have is the 
last time a major military installation 
in this country was closed was some- 
time in the early seventies and I be- 
lieve that that was the Boston Naval 
Shipyard. 

A lot of things have happened in the 
intervening years. A lot of missions 
and roles have changed, and technolo- 
gy has made a difference. We have 
phased in and out weapons systems. 
We have experienced reductions in 
some part of our military forces and 
we have expanded in others. We have 
responded to the shifting challenges 
and national security requirements 
that our Nation faces. 

Mr. President, I know of no knowl- 
edgeable American who believes that 
there are defense bases and installa- 
tions in this Nation that cannot be 
closed. I would hesitate to cite specific 
bases at this time because then we 
would quickly degenerate into a dis- 
cussion as to the merits or demerits of 
particular installations. 

At the same time, I think it does a 
great disservice to the taxpayers of 
America to make a case that the status 
quo must remain forever and no instal- 
lation in this country can be closed. It 
also harms our image here in the Con- 
gress as to the depth of our commit- 
ment to saving the taxpayers money 
and reducing the waste and inefficien- 
cy in defense spending. 
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The biggest problem in obtaining 
support for the increased defense 
spending, that we need in some areas, 
is the perception of the American 
people that so many of their tax dol- 
lars is being fraudulently wasted and 
abused. I believe the American people 
are correct in this perception and that 
my distinguished friend from Illinois 
is in agreement with me as to the im- 
portance of this issue. 

I do not pretend to argue that a few 
base closings will change this precep- 
tion dramatically. I do, however, say to 
you that if we are to show the courage 
of our convictions and our commit- 
ment to the American people, if we are 
to show we are going to spend their 
tax dollars wisely, then the closings of 
extraneous and unnecessary military 
facilities is in order. 

Mr. President, we all want to main- 
tain the military facilities in our 
States. The very fact that there has 
not been a single major military instal- 
lation closed in this country in more 
than 10 years demonstrates this fact 
and indicates that the system is in a 
state of grid lock. If we continue to op- 
erate under the same rules of the 
game—economic impact statements, 
environmental impact statements, em- 
ployment impact statements and all of 
the myriad of hoops that the Depart- 
ment of Defense has to jump through 
to achieve the closing of a single facili- 
ty—we will never close a major base in 
this country. 

The present reliance on congression- 
al approval has failed for the last 10 
years. What in the world can make us 
believe that we will succeed during the 
next 10 years if we stick to present 
rules of the game? That is why I am 
supporting the proposal that we create 
a blue ribbon panel which is objective 
in nature, and which will make these 
decisions for us. 

I think that my friend from Illinois 
does raise an important question. Why 
should the Congress give some outside 
body this kind of authority and re- 
sponsibility? I think the answer is 
simple. We must do it because the 
Congress and the Department of De- 
fense have not shown the courage to 
take those measures which in my 
view—and I think the view of the over- 
whelming majority of the American 
people—we need to impose these effi- 
ciencies. 

I think the most important aspect of 
this issue is not whether we are going 
to close a few bases or not, although 
they need to be closed. We need to 
send a message to the American 
people that we are serious about 
saving their tax dollars, and I do not 
see a way we can do this unless we 
agree to what is presently contained in 
the Senate Armed Services Committee 
bill before us. I understand it is also 
contained in the House bill. 

Mr. President, Oliver Cromwell once 
had the courage to close down a use- 
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less Parliament. He said at that time: 
“They have sat here too long for the 
good they do here. It is time for them 
to go and return here no more.” 

Mr. President, it is time that our 
useless bases went and return here no 
more. It is time, no matter whose 
State these bases are in, that we carry 
out our obligation to the American 
taxpayers. It is time to impose maxi- 
mum efficiencies across the board. It 
is time to support a bill that will give 
us an objective, unbiased, and support- 
able decisionmaking process which will 
provide the efficiencies which the 
American taxpayers want and deserve. 

I want to again thank my colleague 
from Illinois for his honest commit- 
ment and his deep concern about this 
issue. I know he is deeply concerned 
about the impact of base closings upon 
working men and women who have 
worked their entire lives in a certain 
State and certain area. I know he is 
also understandably concerned about 
the prospect of Draconian measures 
taking place, and bases being closed 
which can never be replaced under 
normal circumstances. 

At the same time, I believe that if 
this bill is enacted as presently writ- 
ten, we will have appointed a group of 
Americans who are eminently quali- 
fied to make these decisions, and I be- 
lieve it is time we moved forward in 
addressing this very vital issue. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, I under- 
stand my friend from Delaware wants 
to make a statement but may I first 
accommodate the Senator from Wash- 
ington? He has an amendment both 
sides have agreed to take. It will be 
very brief, only a couple of minutes. 
The Senator from Washington does 
have an amendment. It has been 
cleared on this side. I understand it is 
cleared on the other side. We will be 
very brief in adopting it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator ask to lay aside the pend- 
ing amendment? 

Mr. DIXON. I ask to lay aside the 
pending amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 2009 
(Purpose: To authorize the Secretary of De- 
fense to provide support to community ad- 
justment activities required by the closure 
of the N-reactor and to authorize the Sec- 
retary of Energy to provide funds for such 
activities) 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, I want 
to express my deep gratitude to the 
manager of the bill and I send an 
amendment to the desk and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 
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The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Apams], for himself and Mr. Evans, pro- 
poses an amendment numbered 2009. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the appropriate place in the bill, insert 
the following: The Secretary of Defense 
may make grants, conclude cooperative 
agreements, and supplement funds made 
available under Federal programs adminis- 
tered by agencies other than the Depart- 
ment of Defense in order to assist State and 
local governments and regional organiza- 
tions composed of State and local govern- 
ments, in planning and supporting commu- 
nity adjustments required by the closure of 
N-Reactor, Hanford, Washington. Provided 
further that the Department of Defense is 
en to provide funds for such activi- 
ties. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, I believe 
this amendment is acceptable to the 
managers of the bill but I would like 
to take just a few moments to explain 
its provisions and the history sur- 
rounding it. 

Last year, it became clear that a 
combination of safety concerns and 
national defense needs would result in 
the closure of the N-reactor in Han- 
ford, WA. It was also clear to me, as it 
has been for years, that the economy 
of the Tri-Cities, which surround the 
Hanford Reservation, had become ex- 
cessively dependent on the continued 
operation of the defense facilities lo- 
cated there. Recognizing the inevita- 
ble fate of the N-reactor, I sought to 
minimize the impact that closure 
would have by requesting that the De- 
fense Department’s Office of Econom- 
ic Adjustment—a small but effective 
organization designed to minimize the 
impact of changes in defense spending 
on communities—get involved. That 
request was made in September and I 
was pleased to have Senator Nunn, 
Senator WARNER, Senator STENNIS, 
Senator HATFIELD, and Senator JOHN- 
ston join me in making it. We were 
told back then that such a request was 
“premature” since no decision about 
the N-reactor had been made. Obvi- 
ously, I disagreed. You shouldn’t have 
to wait for a disaster to happen before 
you begin to plan for it. I renewed the 
request in January and again in Feb- 
ruary. Finally, I was told that DOD 
and DOE had agreed that it was a 
good idea. “Better late than never,” I 
thought. 

Since OEA became involved—and 
they are involved and being helpful— 
some have suggested that it would be 
wise to clarify their right to offer as- 
sistance to communities effected by 
changes in DOD facilities and the 
Hanford facility belongs to DOE. This 
is, in my mind, a minor problem since 
Hanford is designed to support a clear 
DOD mission and since both the Sec- 
retary of Defense and the Secretary of 
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Energy now support OEA involve- 
ment. 

Still, in an effort to clarify the issue, 
this amendment simply recognizes 
OEA’s right to be involved at Hanford 
and authorizes DOE support for 
OEA’s effort there. 

I appreciate the cooperation of the 
chairman and his staff throughout the 
process of dealing with this issue. 
Again, I think the amendment is ac- 
ceptable to the managers of the bill 
and I yield the floor. 

HANFORD DESERVES OFFICE OF ECONOMIC 
ADJUSTMENT ASSISTANCE 

Mr. EVANS. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join with my colleague from 
the State of Washington, Senator 
Apams, in proposing this amendment. 
It will provide authority to the De- 
fense Department’s Office of Econom- 
ic Adjustment [OEA] to assist the citi- 
zens of the communities surrounding 
the Hanford Nuclear Reservation to 
adjust to changed economic circum- 
stances resulting from the decision by 
the Department of Energy to close the 
N-reactor. 

For more than 20 years the Office of 
Economic Adjustment has provided as- 
sistance to communities faced with the 
prospect of a military installation clo- 
sure. The OEA serves a coordinating 
function by helping distressed commu- 
nities identify various sources of eco- 
nomic assistance and development aid 
that will help them convert what oth- 
erwise might be a severe economic jolt 
into a positive shot in the arm. 

This amendment is necessary be- 
cause current law authorizes OEA as- 
sistance only when an installation 
owned and operated by the Depart- 
ment of Defense is shutdown or sig- 
nificantly realigned. The rationale for 
the law is that communities which 
have sprung up to support military in- 
stallations or which have come to 
depend on a military installation 
should not have to bear the full brunt 
of a decision to terminate or greatly 
curtail military activity at the installa- 
tion. 

Although it is not technically a mili- 
tary reservation, the Hanford complex 
produces nuclear materials vital to 
maintaining our national security. 
Under longstanding policy, the De- 
partment of Energy—not the Depart- 
ment of Defense—operates all our de- 
fense nuclear production facilities. Ac- 
cordingly, the rationale for the law 
which authorizes OEA support for 
closed DOD facilities would also sup- 
port OEA assistance to communities 
affected by closure of a DOE defense 
facility. 

Mr. President, much work needs to 
be done to help the Tri-Cities and 
other communities affected by the clo- 
sure of the N-reactor. The goal is to 
save as many jobs as possible through 
a combination of increased activity in 
other programs at the Hanford Reser- 
vation and creation of new employ- 
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ment opportunities throughout the 
surrounding communities. OEA can 
help us reach that goal. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there any further debate on the 
amendment? The Senator from Arizo- 
na, 

Mr. McCAIN. Mr. President, this is a 
very important amendment of the 
Senator from Washington. It is an 
effort to take care of very fine people 
that are employed in his State and 
have suffered severe economic conse- 
quences as a result of an event that 
was not in any way their responsibil- 
ity. This side of the aisle is pleased to 
support this very important amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there any further debate on this 
amendment? If not, the question is on 
agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment (No. 2009) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, I wish 
to express to the manager of the bill 
my thanks for the kindness, not to me 
but to the people who have been so 
deeply impacted by this, and my ap- 
preciation to the leadership for allow- 
ing us to do this. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ConrabD). The Senator from Delaware. 
BASE CONSOLIDATION 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, over the 
last several years, I have sought to 
play a role in drawing the attention of 
the Senate and of the public to some 
of the more outrageous spending prac- 
tices of the Department of Defense. 
My efforts, and those of my col- 
leagues, have unearthed allen wrench- 
es priced at almost $10,000, coffeepots 
for $7,600, and in one particular hilari- 
ous example, toilet seat covers for 
$640. At one stage, I was even able to 
decorate an entire Christmas tree with 
expensive examples of the carelessness 
of the Pentagon and the cupidity of 
several of our major defense contrac- 
tors. 

Some members of the Pentagon, 
confronted with these criticisms, de- 
cided that a good offense constituted 
the best defense. They sought to belit- 
tle these efforts as demeaning and 
fundamentally unimportant. Well, Mr. 
President, I do not think that these ef- 
forts were, in any sense, minor or de- 
meaning. They uncovered serious 
abuses of the taxpayers’ money and I, 
for one, am proud of the role I played 
in holding the Pentagon’s feet to the 
fire and demanding reform. 

However, let us face facts, if we are 
going to attack waste and abuse by the 
Pentagon, we cannot turn a blind eye 
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to waste that emanates here, in this 
Chamber. We cannot assert that it is 
wrong for the Department of Defense 
to waste taxpayers’ money but it is 
fine for elected politicans to play fast 
and lose with the taxpayers’ dollars. 

And let us face facts, this is exactly 
what we have been doing with military 
bases. This Government has been 
maintaining a number of military fa- 
cilities which the Armed Forces simply 
do not require and which the Depart- 
ment of Defense wishes to close. Let 
me repeat that for the benefit of my 
colleagues. These are savings which 
the Department of Defense wishes to 
make. That agency of the Federal 
Government which so many of us have 
condemned as spendthrift wishes to 
make savings. The question before us 
now is only whether the Congress will 
stand in the way of such savings. 

How much money will be saved by 
allowing the Department of Defense 
to close or consolidate its basing facili- 
ties? Of course, no one can answer 
that question with absolute certainty, 
because none of us know exactly how 
many bases should, or could, be closed. 
However, the Grace Commission said 
that a conservative estimate of poten- 
tial savings amounted to at least $2 
billion per year. Please note that these 
savings are not one-time savings, but 
annual savings and that the Commis- 
sion pointed out that, according to 
DOD and OMB analyses, annual sav- 
ings could be much greater. 

Mr. President, we are not talking 
about a few savings here and a few 
savings there that may add up to some 
real money at the end of the day. We 
are talking about real money up front, 
a minimum of $2 billion per year. How 
can we, in all conscience, pass by the 
opportunity to save $2 billion a year in 
useless spending? 

I might point out that there are 
some who estimate that it would go as 
high as $5 billion. 

What is the mechanism by which 
such savings will be made? The mecha- 
nism is extremely important because 
the Congress should not, under any 
circumstances, risk allowing partisan 
politics to drift into the base consoli- 
dation issue. We do not want to run 
the risk of allowing a Republican ad- 
ministration to target only bases in 
democratically held States and con- 
stituencies or vice versa. Nor do we 
wish to allow a Republican or Demo- 
cratic administration to play out base 
closing over a long period of time for 
political advantage. 

I believe that the mechanism which 
has been established after long consul- 
tations between myself, Representa- 
tive Armey, Senator Nunn, Senator 
WARNER, Representative ASPIN, and 
Secretary Carlucci truly solves this 
problem. I sincerely believe that this 
represents an honest, workable, bipar- 
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tisan solution to the base consolida- 
tion question. 

The Secretary of Defense already 
has appointed a nine-member Commis- 
sion on Base Consolidation headed by 
former Senator Ribicoff and former 
Congressman Jack Edwards. I have in 
my possession lists of other Commis- 
sion members if any Member wishes to 
see them. 

The legislation which we are consid- 
ering here today empowers the Secre- 
tary of Defense to act upon the recom- 
mendations of the Commission and 
lays down the manner in which he 
may do so. 

First, and most important, the legis- 
lation provides that, if any consolida- 
tions of closures are to take place, the 
Secretary of Defense must, within 15 
days of receipt of the Commission's 
report, himself report to the Congress 
that he intends to accept all of the 
Commission's recommendations. 

I stress all, Mr. President, because 
the Secretary may not pick or choose 
among the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions. There is no danger of a Secre- 
tary playing politics here. He must 
accept the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions as a whole or not at all. 

In addition, if the Secretary decides 
that closures are to be implemented, 
he may not drag them out for political 
purposes. Closures must be initiated 
no later than September 10, 1991, and 
all must be completed no later than 
September 30, 1995. In other words, 
we are not giving carte blanche to the 
Secretary of Defense. Rather, we are 
opening a window for a finite period of 
time in order that the Secretary may 
carry out a specific task which is vital 
to the security and the budgetary 
health of this Nation. When the task 
is completed, the window will be 
closed. 

The work will proceed promptly and, 
in my opinion, efficiently. The Com- 
mission must report its findings to the 
Secretary no later than December 31, 
1988, and, as I mentioned earlier, the 
Secretary then has 15 days within 
which to decide whether or not to 
accept all of its recommendations. 

I do not believe that this strict time- 
table is unrealistic. The Department 
of Defense already has the necessary 
data on the financial position of its 
various bases and the roles they play, 
or do not play, in the preservation of 
U.S. national security. In short, I be- 
lieve that the Commission can meet 
this deadline and turn in a top quality 
analysis. 

The formulators of this initiative are 
fully aware that some local communi- 
ties can be negatively impacted by the 
closure of military facilities. Conse- 
quently, this legislation allows the 
Secretary of Defense to make econom- 
ic adjustment assistance available to 
impacted communities. 

I suspect that some of my colleagues 
are particularly concerned about the 
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local impact of a base closing. I would 
commend to their attention an editori- 
al in the Wall Street Journal of May 4, 
1988. The editorial points out the ex- 
ample of the closure of Kincheloe Air 
Force Base in Michigan in 1977. When 
the closure of the base went ahead, 
local residents feared the loss of the 
650 civilian jobs which the base pro- 
vided. Today, the former base is the 
site of an air/industrial park and pro- 
vides three times more jobs than did 
the former Air Force base. 

I would also draw my colleagues at- 
tention to the 1981 report of the Presi- 
dent’s Economic Adjustment Commit- 
tee on completed military base eco- 
nomic adjustment projects between 
1961 and 1981. The Economic Adjust- 
ment Committee assisted local commu- 
nities to adjust to the economic impact 
of base closings and, in my opinion, 
has been remarkably successful. 
Former military bases have been suc- 
cessfully converted for productive ci- 
vilian uses such as airports, schools, 
hospitals, recreational areas, and in- 
dustrial parks. 

Of the 94 military base economic ad- 
justment projects, the committee 
made the following interesting find- 
ings. 87,703 former DOD or contractor 
jobs lost through closure were re- 
placed by more than 123,000 civilian 
jobs. 109,262 of these are new jobs; 
over 14,515 jobs were relocated from 
the impacted local communities to im- 
proved sites on the former bases. 

Eight 4-year colleges, 28 postsecond- 
ary vocational technical institutes or 
community colleges, and 11 high 
school vo-tech programs have been es- 
tablished at former bases. 46,000 col- 
lege and postsecondary students, over 
29,000 secondary vo-tech, and over 
8,000 trainees are now receiving educa- 
tion and training at 50 former defense 
bases. 

Sixty-eight of the defense bases 
closed between 1961 and 1981 are now 
the sites of industrial parks or plants. 

The committee concludes its find- 
ings by informing us: 

The transition period, often 2-3 years, in 
securing new civilian uses can be difficult 
for many communities. Yet, the experience 
of communities affected by earlier base rea- 
lignments clearly indicates that communi- 
can successfully adjust to such disloca- 

on. 

The adjustment experience is aptly 
summarized in an April 27, 1979, Chi- 
cago Tribune editorial: 

If cities are not resistant to the utmost 
the loss of the local military payroll, they 
need to hear the message that more diversi- 
fied, stable, and economically valuable civil- 
ian payrolls not only may but do follow the 
departure of the military payroll. 

When, and if, the Secretary decides 
to act upon the recommendations of 
the Commission and a particular piece 
of property is determined to be avail- 
able for sale, the Secretary of Defense 
shall first inform other Federal instru- 
mentalities of the availability of the 
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property and, if offers are received, 
the property shall be sold to these in- 
strumentalities at fair market value, if 
all the necessary funding will be avail- 
able within a reasonable period of 
time. 

If no fair market value offers are re- 
ceived, the Secretary may convey 
DOD property to Federal agencies at 
less than fair market value if DOD 
can, nonetheless, prove that this 
course of action will produce savings. 
In addition, property may be conveyed 
to State or local governments at less 
than market value if the property in 
question is to be used for airport, edu- 
cation, or health purposes in accord- 
ance with a State or local reuse plan. 

Mr. President, surely we all recog- 
nize that we are going to have to do 
something about the expense of U.S. 
military bases. Certainly, the media 
appears to think so. I ask unanimous 
consent that editorials on this subject 
from the Wilmington News Journal, 
the New York Times, the Washington 
Post, and the Wall Street Journal, all 
urging action on this issue and sup- 
porting the actions taken by the 
Senate Committee on Armed Services, 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the arti- 
cles were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

[From the Wilmington News Journal, Apr. 
19, 19881 
SOUND SAVINGS 

Air Force officials announced Wednesday 
that a facility in California is to be moth- 
balled. The military shuttle launch pad at 
Vandenberg Air Force Base will be taken 
out of “caretaker status,” which now costs 
taxpayers some $50 million a year, and 
placed in deep standby, which will only cost 
some $8 million. There will be savings of 
more than $40 million annually. 

A mere 40 big ones aren’t much in a $1 
trillion federal budget, but 40 here and 40 
there, we were told once by one of the U.S. 
Senate’s most noted talkers, mount up. 

Sen. William V. Roth Jr. and some fellow 
lawmakers figure that real military base 
“consolidation” can save us $2 billion a year. 
The Delaware Republican Wednesday called 
that conservative and cited a Congressional 
Budget Office study that put yearly savings 
at $5 billion. 

Unarguably, some military facilities are 
just standing there, not contributing to our 
national security commensurately with the 
funds expended on them. 

The Senate Armed Forces Committee this 
week took up legislation originally intro- 
duced by Mr. Roth, cosponsored in the 
House by Rep. Dick Armey, R-Texas. 

It is designed to create a bipartisan com- 
mission which would submit to the secre- 
tary of defense a list of bases to be consoli- 
dated—read that closed in many cases. Some 
sites could be sold at as close to fair market 
value as possible, some might be transferred 
for use by states and localities for public 
purposes. The secretary would have to 
accept all or none of the consolidations. He 
could not pick and choose from the recom- 
mendations. 

Sen. Roth on Wednesday said he is sad- 
dened to admit the bill will, “most likely 
prove extremely controversial” on the floor. 
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We all have known for many years that 
there was dead wood in the Pentagon inven- 
tory of facilities. The trouble has been that 
the most obvious bases to close were always 
— someone else's state or representative dis- 

ict. 

Sen. Roth and his allies note properly 
that these facilities have been maintained 
“for selfish political reasons” to in turn 
maintain “a flow of defense dollars into our 
states.” They have been the basis for sena- 
tors’ statewide popularity campaigns.” 

Major steps for the Senate, in curbing de- 
fense spending are, in Mr. Roth’s words, to 
“acknowledge that some of the Pentagon 
waste and abuse emanates from this cham- 
ber” and to stop it. This applies, of course, 
to the House too. 

The legislation provides for the defense 
secretary to make adjustment help available 
to impacted communities. 

The proposed program is indeed long over- 
due. The Congress should seize the chance 
to take most of the politics out of the issue 
and get on with it. 


[From the Washington Post, Apr. 27, 1988] 
Pre-SLIcING 


Every parent knows how to make two chil- 
dren split a piece of pie. One child divides, 
the other chooses. Never is a piece of pie cut 
more carefully in half. 

Now Congress and the Pentagon may have 
found a similar formula for dealing with a 
different kind of dessert—an acceptable 
way, at long last, to close military bases. Ob- 
solete bases have been a blot on the defense 
budget for years. For all the earthy reasons 
that you might expect, efforts to close 
some—even to come up with lists for clos- 
ing—have been consistently foiled. The 
likely savings are doubtless exaggerated, but 
the targets should be closed anyway. Some 
critics on both left and right say as many as 
a tenth of the roughly 300 major domestic 
bases could be safely eliminated and as 
much as $2 billion to $5 billion a year even- 
tually saved. 

Part of the problem is, of course, that 
military bases mean jobs and payrolls, but 
part of it has also been institutional. Bases 
have been hard to close in the normal legis- 
lative process, but neither Congress nor the 
executive branch has been willing to entrust 
the other with the necessary power in a spe- 
cial process. Each feared, or professed to 
fear, that the resulting list would be politi- 
cal. 

Last year a group of members—Rep. Dick 
Armey of Texas was a leader—proposed that 
the power be given on a one-time-only basis 
to a neutral commission jointly appointed. 
For various reasons, that idea didn't fly, but 
now a new one seems about to. Defense Sec- 
retary Frank Carlucci would name an inde- 
pendent and bipartisan commission; he has 
already circulated the respected names of 
former Democratic senator Abraham Ribi- 
coff of Connecticut and former Republican 
representative Jack Edwards of Alabama as 
possible cochairmen. The panel would, by 
the end of the year, recommend a list of 
bases to be closed. 

Mr. Carlucci would be free to close all or 
none of those on the list, but no combina- 
tion between. He could not, therefore, make 
up a list of his own to punish or reward; and 
as the departing secretary, with no more 
business to conduct, he would be freer than 
his successor to disregard such consider- 
ations anyway. 

The senior members of both the House 
and the Senate Armed Services committees 
are said to be agreeable to this. In a time 
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when it’s in everyone's interest to find a fair 
way to save defense funds, that’s not sur- 
prising. The districts that would lose under 
such a procedure deserve to lose. Conserv- 
atives and liberals should both be willing to 
vote aye. 


{From the New York Times, Apr. 29, 1988] 


To Mor Up MILITARY GRAVY 


No waste in government is more obvious 
than keeping military bases open only to 
benefit a particular congressman’s or sena- 
tor’s constituents. At last, leading members 
of Congress have come up with a sensible, 
nonpolitical antidote. They propose a bipar- 
tisan commission that would select bases to 
be closed, saving up to $5 billion a year. 

There are 5,000 military installations in 
the United States. None have been closed 
since 1977. Consider Loring Air Force Base 
in far northeastern Maine. Building it there, 
as close as possible to Moscow, made sense 
in 1946. Modern bombers and intercontinen- 
tal missiles have long since wiped out that 
justification. 

But a 1977 law sponsored by Senator WIL- 
LIAM COHEN, the Maine Republican, requires 
an environmental impact study before any 
base is closed. Studies usually find that a 
shutdown would improve the environment. 
But they also say that base employees will 
lose jobs. That ends the discussion. 

Other egregious examples abound: Fort 
Douglas in Utah was built to protect a 
stagecoach route. Fort Sheridan in Illinois 
provides Army brass with a golf course and 
two beaches. Virginia’s Fort Monroe, 
moated against the British in 1812, now 
serves no essential military purpose. Three 
years ago, the Pentagon also proposed clos- 
ing the Philadelphia Navy Yard and Fort 
Devens in Massachusetts. 

Representative Dick Armey of Texas 
originated the new commission plan. He and 
Senator WILLIAM Rork of Delaware, both 
Republicans, have offered identical bills, 
supported by the chairmen of both armed 
services committees. The Secretary of De- 
fense would appoint a nonpartisan commis- 
sion to designate bases for closing. The Sec- 
retary would have to accept or reject their 
whole list; he could not play politics by 
choosing among the recommendations. The 
commission would report by Dec. 31, and he 
would have 15 days to say yes or no. 

The dates are well chosen: a decision be- 
tween Election Day and Inauguration Day 
would come during the end of the Reagan 
Administration, with nothing to lose, and 
before the newly elected President could be 
exposed to blame or pressure. 

To set the plan in motion, Congress has to 
waive the environmental requirement, 
thereby accepting the fact that some work- 
ers would lose their jobs. That’s not neces- 
sarily disastrous. A Pentagon analysis of 
bases closed between 1961 and 1977 found 
that the new occupants created almost 50 
percent more civilian jobs than the old 
bases. 

Some opponents of the plan will argue 
that it costs more to shut a base than to 
keep it going, but closing costs are soon re- 
couped. Still others will assert that Con- 
gress should not cede this power to a com- 
mission. Such talk might sound plausible if 
the taste of gravy were not so strong. The 
Armey plan is a sound solution to a costly 
political puzzle. 
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{From the Wall Street Journal, May 4, 
19881 


RARE EVENT 


When the Michigan congressional delega- 
tion failed to prevent the closing of Kinche- 
loe Air Force Base back in 1977, residents of 
Chippewa County, Mich., and their congres- 
sional delegation feared that the 650 civilian 
jobs provided by the base never would be re- 
placed. Today, the base is known as the 
Chippewa County Air/Industrial Park, and 
it provides more than three times the jobs 
formerly provided by Kincheloe. The appre- 
hensions of the Chippewa County residents 
and their congressmen proved unfounded. 

Kincheloe was one of the last major mili- 
tary bases to be closed in the U.S. For all 
the wailing in Congress about the defense 
budget, repeated attempts to close expen- 
sive, redundant bases have failed. Defense 
experts estimate that at least 10% of the na- 
tion’s 900 major military bases could be 
shut. Congress won't allow it. Indeed the 
law that effectively prevents any such clo- 
sures now is the handiwork of one of those 
Washington monuments who frequently has 
the word “respected” inserted in front of his 
name—Senator William Cohen of Maine. 

A 1977 law sponsored by Senator Cohen to 
thwart the closing of his state’s Loring Air 
Force Base requires prior “environmental” 
and economic impact studies. As veterans of 
the Environmental Protection Act know, 
these studies are basically a trampoline for 
extended litigation. So the Pentagon decid- 
ed to let the Congressmen and their mori- 
bund pet bases alone. 

It now appears, however, that all the stars 
in Washington’s astrological sky currently 
are aligned in a way that makes closing the 
bases a possibility. Texas Congressman Dick 
Armey and Delaware Senator William Roth 
have made legislative proposals to close the 
most unnecessary bases. We no longer need 
to guard the Pony Express routes to the 
Wild West,” Senator Roth says. “We no 
longer need to maintain moated forts to 
guard against assault by British sailing 
ships.” 

One key to the Armey and Roth measures 
is that they allow an outside force to impose 
a discipline and responsibility of purpose on 
Congress that individual members have 
found impossible to assume themselves. It 
takes the decision of what bases to close out 
the hands of Congress or the Executive and 
places it with a bipartisan nine-member 
commission to be appointed by Defense Sec- 
retary Frank Carlucci. The commission will 
look at bases around the country and make 
recommendations of which 15 to 25 bases 
should be closed between 1991 and 1995. 
The Secretary of Defense can either ap- 
prove the closings or reject them, but he 
cannot pick and choose bases from the list. 
This is meant to avoid charges of partisan- 
ship. For its part, Congress would waive the 
current onerous requirements for base clos- 
ings, but would reserve the right to rescind 
a particular closing with a majority vote. 

If all this happens, it will save between $2 
billion and $5 billion annually. The Armey- 
Roth device is yet one more example of offi- 
cials in Washington offloading onto a com- 
mission” the responsibilities they are pre- 
sumably elected to exericse themselves. 
Given that the closure of military bases is 
as rare now as an eclipse of the sun, we'll 
gladly welcome the event. We'll also believe 
it when we see it. 


Mr. ROTH. The eye of the American 
public is upon us, and I do not think 
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we should expect to escape criticism if 
we fail to act on this issue. 

The Wall Street Journal closed its 
editorial with two sentences, 

Given that the closure of military bases is 
as rare now as an eclipse of the Sun, we’ll 
gladly welcome the event. We'll also believe 
it when we see it. 

Mr President, I call upon this body 
to prove the Wall Street Journal 
wrong, to prove that this body can act 
resolutely for the public good when 
the need arises. In the light of our cur- 
rent budgetary deficit, the need to 
save $2 billion a year is clear and obvi- 
ous. Let us act resolutely for the 
public good and empower the Depart- 
ment of Defense to make the savings 
which this body has so long demand- 
ed. 

Mr President, I have great respect 
for the distinguished senior Senator 
from Illinois, and I can well under- 
stand his concern, but I must rise in 
opposition to his amendment. As I 
said, I certainly understand and appre- 
ciate his desire to give Congress more 
control over the base-closing process. 
But to give Congress any real control 
over the mechanism under consider- 
ation would, in my judgment, be un- 
constitutional. 

As my colleagues will recall, Con- 
gress also wanted greater control over 
the execution of our Federal election 
laws, a very sensitive matter, indeed. 
But in Buckley versus Valeo the Su- 
preme Court held unconstitutional the 
Congressional effort to place Members 
on a commission with a duty to carry 
out laws. The Court held that this vio- 
lated the appointments clause—article 
II, S2, clause 2—of the Constitution 
which states how officers of the 
United States are to be appointed and 
excludes Congress from participating 
in that process. 

In Buckley versus Valeo, Congress 
tried to place Members on the Federal 
Election Commission to make sure it 
did the “right” thing. Here, the 
amendment would place congressional 
Members on the Base Closing Commis- 
sion for the same reason. To me, the 
two situations are constitutionally in- 
distinguishable. 

The actions of the Base Closing 
Commission have legal effect, binding 
the United States. Their actions will 
allow certain statutory requirements 
to be waived. Therefore, their actions 
are not merely advisory. Since their 
actions have binding effect, the 
actors—the members—must be ap- 
pointed in conformity with the ap- 
pointments clause. Thus Congress may 
not place Members on the Commis- 
sion, and for that reason the amend- 
ment must be rejected. 

I yield the floor. 
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TRADE BILL CONFERENCE 
REPORT CORRECTIONS 


Mr. THURMOND addressed the 
Chair. 

Mr. BYRD addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
majority leader. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, may I say 
to the distinguished Senator from 
South Carolina I will be brief. 

The distinguished Republican leader 
and I have been awaiting an opportu- 
nity when we might have a discussion 
concerning the concurrent resolution 
that has come over from the House 
making corrections in the enrollment 
of the conference report on the trade 
bill, H.R. 3. The conference report on 
H.R. 3 had certain provisions in it 
which I think can correctly be consid- 
ered to be discriminatory toward 
Alaska and also, which at least on the 
surface of those provisions, appear to 
be unconstitutional. These provisions 
have to do with shipments of oil and 
refining of oil in and by the State of 
Alaska. 

The House has taken action to cor- 
rect the enrollment of the conference 
report on the trade bill, and those cor- 
rections would remove these offending 
provisions from the conference report. 

The President, when he has indicat- 
ed that he is going to veto the trade 
bill, has cited the provisions that per- 
tain to Alaska as being one of the 
problems that he has with the trade 
bill, and so the House has attempted 
to meet the President’s objections in 
this respect by eliminating through 
this concurrent resolution these of- 
fending provisions. The concurrent 
resolution has come over to the 
Senate, and I will shortly ask unani- 
mous consent that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of the concurrent 
resolution. I do this hoping that the 
Senate will be in a position to take the 
same action as the House has taken to 
remove these offending provisions 
from the trade bill, so that when it 
reaches the President’s desk, hopeful- 
ly soon, and undoubtedly it will be 
soon, these provisions would not be a 
part of the bill and to that extent we 
would have removed that objection 
which the President has voiced. 

There was considerable discussion of 
these provisions at the time the con- 
ference report was before the Senate. 

I stated at that time that I sympa- 
thized with the Senators from Alaska 
who were very opposed to these provi- 
sions, and I also stated at that time 
that I agreed with them that the pro- 
visions were discriminatory toward 
Alaska and, at least on the surface, 
would appear to be unconstitutional. 

The distinguished Republican leader 
and I have discussed this matter. He is 
on the floor, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent, Mr. President, that the Senate 
proceed to the immediate consider- 
ation of House Concurrent Resolution 
293, making corrections in the enroll- 
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ment of the conference report on the 
trade bill H.R. 3. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, and as I have indi- 
cated to the distinguished majority 
leader, I will be constrained to object 
because I have a number of requests to 
do so. But as a matter of making a 
record, in the event there is no objec- 
tion, and the concurrent resolution is 
then before the Senate, would it then 
be fully amendable? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. It would be fully 
amendable. 

Mr. DOLE. So that other amend- 
ments dealing with other provisions in 
the trade bill that Members did not 
like on either side could be considered 
as amendments to the concurrent reso- 
lution? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. DOLE. There would be no time 
restraint? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Both 
the motion to proceed and the resolu- 
tion will be fully debatable. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, under the 
reservation, I know there are a 
number of provisions that have been 
called to my attention, one dealing 
with ethanol, importing ethanol, 
which has an adverse impact on our 
domestic industry and agriculture in 
particular in States like Illinois, Iowa, 
and others, and will be opening up an- 
other loophole of the CBOI. 

There are many of my colleagues 
who would like to strike that provision 
from the trade bill. 

There are other provisions dealing 
with creation of new agencies, studies, 
a list of seven or eight that have been 
called to my attention. As I under- 
stand, they would all have that oppor- 
tunity if there is no objection. If there 
is objection, is it correct that the reso- 
lution would then go to the Banking 
Committee? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. If enrolled, the res- 
olution would go to the Banking Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. DOLE. I think I know the 
answer. But to make the record, is 
there any requirement that the Bank- 
ing Committee take action on the reso- 
lution? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
is no requirement for the Banking 
Committee to take action. 

Mr. DOLE. If no action is taken, 
what happens then to the conference 
report on the trade bill? Can that be 
sent to the President or do we have to 
wait until action is taken on the con- 
current resolution? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
trade bill can be sent to the President 
and it is not dependent on action on 
the concurrent resolution. 
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Mr. DOLE. In the concurrent resolu- 
tion itself, are there any corrections to 
the conference report, technical cor- 
rections, other than the elimination of 
the so-called Alaska provisions? Are 
there other corrections in the resolu- 
tion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
the only correction that the Chair is 
aware of. 

Mr. DOLE. The question I guess 
would be whether or not that was a 
technical correction, but there are no 
other apparently technical corrections 
in the conference report. Is it correct 
then to assume that the Banking Com- 
mittee would never take action, the 
conference report would go to the 
President, he has indicated he will 
veto the conference report, then it 
comes back to the Congress, and we 
would then act on the veto? 

In other words, I guess what I am 
suggesting is once an objection is 
made, and the concurrent resolution 
goes to the committee, that could be 
the end. It probably would be the end. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. DOLE. The majority leader may 
have further comments. I would inter- 
pose an objection at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
PELL). Objection is heard. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Republican leader. I 
think that he has performed a service 
in the course of the parliamentary in- 
quiries, laying into the Rercorp the 
various ramifications of an objection 
to the request. The correction that 
would be made would be a substantive 
correction. It really does not conform 
to the definition of a technical correc- 
tion. That is the reason the matter is 
not privileged and would go to the 
Banking Committee. 

As the distinguished Republican 
leader has also made clear for the 
Recorp, this resolution, if it were 
called up before the Senate, would be 
subject to amendments, and that could 
involve quite a bit of time as the 
Senate proceeds to work its way 
through various and sundry amend- 
ments that would be offered on this 
resolution. 

The purpose of making the request 
and in seeking to get the resolution 
before the Senate, of course, is to 
then, hopefully, get some kind of 
agreement that would allow the of- 
fending provisions to be dealt with 
without the Senate’s having to deal 
with other amendments. 

If the House were to send over the 
enrolled conference report or bill to- 
morrow, then it would be a matter for 
the Vice President or the President 
pro tempore or the Acting President 
pro tempore to sign, whereupon the 
measure would then go back to the 
originating House, the other body, 
which would then send the measure 
down to the President. 
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It is anticipated that that measure 
will be going down to the President 
within the next day or so, during this 
week, whereupon at midnight of the 
day it reaches the White House, the 10 
days under the Constitution, exclud- 
ing Sundays, will begin to run and end 
with midnight of the 10th day. 

I think what is obvious here is that 
if this resolution were called up at the 
moment and we could not get unani- 
mous consent to limit amendments to 
it, it would be around for several days, 
and we would have the whole trade 
debate or at least a good bit of it right 
here on the floor all over again. 

The point I am trying to make here 
is that the President should not veto 
this bill. He ought to sign this bill. 
There is no question but that he has 
the right and the prerogative, the au- 
thority, and the power to veto it. 
There are those who say that if the 
President vetoes this bill, it could 
make a quick turnaround and the of- 
fending provisions to the President, to 
wit plant closings, could simply be 
eliminated and the bill could be quick- 
ly stripped down and sent back to the 
President. 

It is obvious that while the House 
may be able to give the bill a quick 
turnaround, in the Senate where the 
rules are different, we can expect Sen- 
ators to call up the same amendments 
they called up before. Our time is 
growing short. There are 78 days of 
session left in this session. We have to 
dispose of all the other measures that 
are incumbent upon us before the ad- 
journment date which I hope will be 
no later than October 8. 

So here is an effort to remove the of- 
fending provisions. 

The trade bill is going to go down to 
the President, as I have said, this 
week. This is one last chance to 
remove one of those obstacles. If there 
is an objection, the resolution will go 
to the Banking Committee. It will 
likely die there. If it is reported out by 
the Banking Committee at any point, 
to get to it on the calendar requires 
unanimous consent or a motion, 
which, under most circumstances, 
would be debatable. 

I thank the distinguished Republi- 
can leader. In carrying out his respon- 
sibilities to his side of the aisle, he has 
helped to make clear, as I have tried 
to make clear, the problems attendant 
to coming forward with another trade 
bill, with all the rules and time con- 
straints we have. 

I close by saying again that I hope 
that the President will not veto this 
bill and that those Senators who 
really want to see trade legislation en- 
acted will consider very carefully their 
vote when the time comes to vote on 
the override of a veto. I hope the 
President will still see the light and 
not veto this trade bill. But if that 
happens, what has transpired here 
today should underscore the difficul- 
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ties that will arise in any effort to 
strip away certain provisions from the 
trade bill and send a new trade bill to 
the White House. 

Mr. President, I thank the distin- 
guished Republican leader for his ob- 
jection. He was constrained to object 
for the reasons he has stated, because 
there are Senators on his side who 
would want to offer amendments to 
this resolution if it were called up. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I will take 
1 minute. 

I certainly have agreement with 
nearly everything the distinguished 
majority leader has said. But I do 
know that the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Grass.Ley], for example, if there were 
no objection, would be here with an 
ethanol amendment. He has already 
made an inquiry. 

I know of others who would be here 
with amendments. Some would be 
here with an amendment on plant 
closings, to strike that provision. Some 
would be here with amendments with 
respect to transferring authority of 
the U.S. Trade Representative. 

I think the majority leader correctly 
underscores that if there were no ob- 
jection, we would have a full-scale 
trade debate here, probably for days. 

That may portend what will happen 
if there is a veto. I am not suggesting 
that would happen. It seems to me 
that the issue is clearly drawn. The 
conference report, according to the 
majority leader, now will go to the 
President, within 2 or 3 days. The 
President will take whatever action he 
should take within 10 days. Then Con- 
gress and the administration will be 
faced with a larger question: Should 
we make an effort to have another 
trade bill this year? 

I believe there is a genuine interest 
in passing trade legislation on both 
sides of the aisle and in the White 
House, and I believe that we have 
taken appropriate action by objecting 
to this request. 

I thank the distinguished majority 
leader. 

Mr. BYRD. I thank the Republican 
leader. I thank the distinguished Sena- 
tor from South Carolina for his pa- 
tience. 

I yield the floor. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 
AUTHORIZATION ACT 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill. 


AMENDMENT NO, 2005, AS MODIFIED 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment 
offered by my good friend from Illi- 
nois, Senator Drxon. The senior Sena- 
tor from Illinois is one of the most 
dedicated, all hard working members 
of the Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tee, and I have worked long and close- 
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ly with him in his capacity as the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Readiness, Sustainability and Support. 
I regret, however, that I must oppose 
him on this matter. 

The legislation in the committee bill 
provides that if any consolidations or 
closures are to take place, the Secre- 
tary of Defense must, within 15 days 
of receipt of the Commission’s report, 
report to Congress that he intends to 
accept all of the Commission’s recom- 
mendations. He may not pick or 
choose among the Commission’s rec- 
ommendations. He must accept the 
Commission’s recommendations as a 
whole or not at all. 

If the Secretary decides that clo- 
sures are to be implemented, he may 
not drag them out. Closures must be 
initiated no later than September 10, 
1991, and all must be completed no 
later than September 30, 1995. 

We are giving the Secretary a short 
period of time to carry out a task 
which is vital to the integrity of our 
defense budget. The work will proceed 
speedily. The Commission must report 
its findings to the Secretary no later 
than September 31, 1988, and the Sec- 
retary then has 15 days to decide 
whether or not to accept all of its rec- 
ommendations. This strict timetable is 
not unrealistic. 

The Department of Defense already 
has the necessary data on the finan- 
cial position of those various bases and 
the roles they play or do not play in 
the preservation of U.S. national secu- 
rity. The Commission can meet this 
deadline and turn in a top-quality 
analysis. 

We are fully aware that some local 
communities can lose some revenue as 
a result of the closure of military fa- 
cilities. Consequently, this legislation 
allows the Secretary of Defense to 
provide economic adjustment assist- 
ance to impacted communities. 

Mr. President, we will hear a great 
deal today about the responsibility of 
the Congress and how we are neglect- 
ing that responsibility through setting 
up an automatic mechanism for base 
closures. There is nothing automatic 
about the process. The Congress can 
act to repeal this legislation next year 
if we so choose. 

The real issue is one that concerns 
each and every one of us, and that is 
the potential loss of jobs in our States, 
and other resulting economic disloca- 
tions. These are very real and impor- 
tant concerns. I would like to share 
with you, however, what happened in 
South Carolina in 1962. 

In that year, the Department of De- 
fense announced that Donaldson Air 
Force Base in Greenville, SC, was to 
be closed. At the time, I was a member 
of the Armed Services Committee, as I 
am today. I was also a member of the 
Democratic Party which I am not 
today. The chairman of the House 
Armed Services Committee was a 
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fellow South Carolinan named L. 
Mendel Rivers. The Governor of 
South Carolina was our good friend 
and colleague, Senator Fritz HOL- 
LINGS. 

We did not attempt to obstruct the 
base closure because we all knew that 
it was in the best interest of the 
United States, even if it was not per- 
ceived to be in the best interest of 
South Carolina at the time. We set to 
work with various Federal agencies 
that could assist us so that we could 
create an industrial park. Although we 
were concerned that the worst might 
happen, we have been very pleasantly 
surprised. 

The current civilian jobs at the Don- 
aldson Center exceed by a factor of 10 
the number of jobs that were lost. 
Annual rental income nearly equals 
the original cost of the property. This 
is certainly not a bad return on the in- 
vestment. 

We used the planning and financial 
resources available through the Feder- 
al Government and the State and local 
government to make a transition that 
has proved to be very beneficial to our 
State. While such improvements 
cannot be guaranteed for every base, 
the money that can be saved through 
closures and consolidations is very 
much in the interest of the Nation. 

Mr. President, I am convinced if we 
are going to get results we must pass 
this bill. We have had up the question 
of base closures in the Armed Services 
Committee in the Senate for many 
years. And Congressmen have been re- 
luctant to pass such a measure unless 
the Members of Congress are on the 
Commission that acts on the matter. 
But in my opinion, it would be uncon- 
stitutional to have Congressmen who 
are supposed to make the law under 
the Constitution on the Commission 
which is to execute the law, and I feel 
it would be a mistake to have them on 
there. 

Now, if we do not pass this type bill 
where the Secretary of Defense has 
the right to accept all of these recom- 
mendations or none, what kind of bill 
can we pass? When will we ever get a 
type of legislation that would get re- 
sults? 

Now the Secretary of Defense has 
appointed a Commission of very able 
people to make recommendations, 
people who are fair, reasonable, just, 
and in my opinion, unbiased. 

He has appointed former Senator 
Abe Ribicoff, who sat in this Senate 
for years and for whom we all have 
great respect. He has appointed 
former Representative Jack Edwards 
from Alabama, who also is a man of 
great character, integrity, and ability. 
He has appointed Philip W. Cabot, a 
chemical manufacturing company ex- 
ecutive. He has appointed Graham 
Claytor, the former Secretary of De- 
fense and former Secretary of the 
Navy. He has appointed Donald E. 
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Craib, Jr., chief executive officer of 
All State Insurance. He has appointed 
Martin R. Hoffman, former Secretary 
of the Army. He has appointed Gen. 
Bryce Poe II, U.S. Air Force retired. 
He has appointed Gen. Don Starry, 
U.S. Army retired. He has appointed 
Mr. Russell Train, environmentalist. 

All of these people have reputations 
for being people of character, integri- 
ty, dedication, and fairness and, in my 
opinion, Mr. President, they will come 
up with recommendations that will be 
fair and just in this situation. 

Of course, no Senator, no Congress- 
man, desires to lose a base, Army 
camp, Navy installation or an air base. 
On the other hand, we do have many 
bases that can be dispensed with. 

I believe it was pointed out here this 
morning by one of the speakers that 
one report says we could save $2 bil- 
lion a year if we closed unnecessary 
bases. We ought to take this step 
whether we save that much or not. We 
can certainly save a large quantity of 
money. 

Mr. President, it is my opinion that 
we should not hesitate to pass this bill 
which takes it out of politics. 

Here is a committee that will look at 
these bases, camps, and stations in an 
unbiased manner and will make rec- 
ommendations to the Secretary of De- 
fense which ones should be closed and 
the Secretary of Defense cannot pick 
or choose. He cannot play politics. He 
has to accept that report in full or 
reject it in full. In that way, we take 
politics out of it. In that way we have 
the recommendation of a Commission 
that has studied the matter carefully, 
composed of able people, and have 
come up with the result which they 
think is in the best interest of the 
country. 

Mr. President, I want to read a letter 
here to the chairman of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, Senator 
Nunn, from the Secretary of Defense, 
Frank Carlucci. 

Some Secretaries may have wanted 
the power to pick and choose. Secre- 
tary Carlucci does not want that 
power. In other words, he wants to 
rely on this Commission so that no 
one can accuse him of playing politics 
or showing a preference that he might 
have of his own. This letter reads this 
way. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Section 923 of the 
FY 1989 Defense Authorization bill as re- 
ported by the Committee on Armed Services 
provides a one-time waiver of certain proce- 
dural requirements regarding the closure or 
realignment of military bases. I strongly 
support this provision, and would like to 
commend the Committee for its leadership 
on this matter. 

Substantial financial savings could be re- 
alized if the Department of Defense could 
close or realign certain marginal military 
bases. However, there are substantial politi- 
cal and legal barriers making it virtually im- 
possible for us to do so. After consulting 
with Congressional leadership, and with the 
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leadership of the Armed Services Commit- 
tees, I established a Bipartisan Commission 
on Base Closures and Realignments. This 
Commission is chaired by former Senator 
Abe Ribicoff (D-CT) and former Congress- 
man Jack Edwards (R-AL), and it consists of 
seven other distinguished Americans. This 
Commission will report its recommendations 
to me by December 31, 1988. Since I view 
this as an issue of great importance, and be- 
cause of the political sensitivities involved, I 
have reluctantly agreed to give up my own 
discretion regarding the Commission’s rec- 
ommendations beyond adopting or rejecting 
their entire package. 

In parallel with the Commission’s work, I 
am initiating a review of our overseas bases 
to determine if efficiencies can be realized 
through closures or realignments in our 
overseas base structure. This review will be 
completed in the fall, enabling me to report 
the results of this review to the Commission 
before it completes its work and makes its 
final report. 

At a time of severe constraints on defense 
resources, we must maximize the return on 
every tax dollar we invest in our nation’s se- 
curity. Continue investment in marginal 
military bases diverts limited resources 
from-other vital projects. While I recognize 
the political sensitivities involved, I strongly 
urge the Senate to support the Commis- 
sion’s action. 

That is signed by Frank Carlucci. 

Mr. President, I just want to say 
that everybody, I think, recognizes 
that steps should be taken to close 
some of these bases, some of these 
forts, or some of these camps or sta- 
tions. But different people have differ- 
ent ideas: some feel they might retain 
a base in a certain State if we follow a 
certain course. 

But here is a procedure, here is a 
plan that outsiders come in, able 
people, people who are familiar with 
defense. You have got on this commit- 
tee people who understand defense 
and you have got other prominent 
people on here, former Members of 
Congress, former Senators and House 
Members and others. They can ap- 
proach this from a viewpoint that I be- 
lieve no Members of Congress can 
hardly do, because most of us feel we 
have a duty to our States to try to 
help our States will we can. Whereas 
this Commission will view this in a dif- 
ferent light and can approach it in a 
way that will be best for our Nation. 

I have seen many efforts to close 
these bases, as I stated. But they have 
been fruitless. This is a plan that we 
feel can get results. This is a plan that 
is fair and reasonable. 

I would urge the Members of the 
Senate to pass this provision in the 
Senate Armed Services authorization 
bill as we have brought it out of com- 
mittee. I do not think it is wise to 
adopt the amendment of the able Sen- 
ator from Illinois; again, I say, for 
whom I have great respect. But I am 
convinced that we ought to adopt this 
plan that has been recommended here 
by the Secretary of Defense. The 
membership of the committee has 
gotten able, prominent people to serve. 
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I think it will get results which will 
help our entire Nation. 

I yield the floor, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. What 
is the will of the Senate? 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

RECESS UNTIL 2 P.M. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senate will 
now stand in recess until 2 p.m. 

Thereupon, at 12:45 p.m., the Senate 
recessed until 2 p.m.; whereupon, the 
Senate reassembled when called to 
order by the Presiding Officer [Mr. 
SANFORD]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In my 
capacity as a Senator from North 
Carolina, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. The clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BINGAMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BINGAMAN. Mr. President, I 
rise today in support of S. 2355, the 
2 year 1989 Defense Authorization 

ct. 

I want to commend the chairman of 
the committee, Senator Nunn, and the 
ranking member, Senator WARNER, for 
their leadership throughout the proc- 
ess of preparing the bill for floor 
debate. This year’s markup proceeded 
more smoothly than any other in 
which I have been involved in my 6 
years on the committee. The Senator 
from Georgia and the Senator from 
Virginia can be justly proud of the 
result that has come from the delib- 
erations of the committee. 

Mr. President, I would like to con- 
centrate my remarks today on the ac- 
tions taken by the committee in the 
areas within the jurisdiction of the 
Defense Industry and Technology 
Subcommittee, which I chair and on 
which Senator GRAMM serves very ably 
as ranking member. Those actions 
were focused primarily in four areas. 

Strengthening our defense technolo- 
gy base; strengthening our defense in- 
dustrial base; dealing with the com- 
plexities of defense trade and coopera- 
tion with our allies; and improving our 
defense acquisition system. 

In essence, my subcommittee has 
been chartered by the chairman of the 
full committee, Senator Nunn, to take 
a long-term view of our defense needs 
and to ensure that our policies in 
these areas are compatible with one 
another and contribute to our overall 
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national security strategy. Of course, a 
key element of that strategy is to rely 
on our technological and industrial ca- 
pacity to produce qualitatively superi- 
or weaponry to offset the quantitative 
advantages our potential adversaries 
continue to have. 

The subcommittee continued efforts 
begun last year to develop policies for 
sustaining and strengthening the Na- 
tion’s defense industrial and techno- 
logical bases. 

Building on last year’s hearings, the 
subcommittee this year examined 
tradeoffs in defining policies for our 
technological and industrial bases. We 
were especially interested in policy de- 
cisions affecting the defense acquisi- 
tion system that strengthen quality, 
encourage innovation and risk taking, 
provide a framework for working with 
our allies, where possible, and speed 
the insertion of advanced technology 
into deployed weapons systems—in- 
cluding those of our allies. 

Last year, we took several steps to 
more closely couple our defense indus- 
trial and technology base programs. 
We continue to believe the linkage be- 
tween the industrial base and our 
technological strength must be under- 
stood and supported. Throughout the 
subcommittee’s hearings, witnesses 
stressed the need to establish policies 
that recognize the U.S. defense indus- 
trial base as a national asset. 

Our hearings and our review of the 
budget request revealed a continuing 
erosion in our defense technology base 
as a result of funding shortfalls in 
recent years. In addition, testimony 
provided evidence that the independ- 
ent research and development [IR&D] 
programs of industry have suffered 
from congressionally imposed caps on 
IR&D and bid and proposal costs—and 
the problem for IR&D has been made 
worse by growing bid and proposal 
costs in an increasingly competitive 
environment. To address the funding 
problem, the subcommittee has pro- 
posed modest increases in funding for 
certain technology base program. 

This funding included an addition of 
$130.5 million to the Defense Ad- 
vanced Research Projects Agency for 
research in such areas as concurrent 
design, high temperature superconduc- 
tivity, gallium arsenide integrated cir- 
cuit technology, materials, and soft- 
ware development. We also added $55 
million to the administration’s $45 mil- 
lion request for Sematech, As will be 
seen, many of these programs focus on 
manufacturing technology in critical 
areas. We feel that DARPA is unique- 
ly suited to tying our defense technol- 
ogy base and manufacturing technolo- 
gy programs together in a coherent 
fashion. 

In addition, I should also note that 
we increased funding for university re- 
search programs by $50 million to a 
total of $145 million. We think this 
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program has produced a wealth of in- 
novative research and has helped to 
recouple our universities to our de- 
fense needs. 

Finally, the subcommittee continued 
previous efforts to correct an imbal- 
ance in the defense research program 
through the balanced technology initi- 
ative. This program is designed to 
produce leap-frog conventional tech- 
nologies that can be rapidly fielded. 
The subcommittee recommended an 
authorization of $100 million above 
the budget request for the balanced 
technology initiative. This authoriza- 
tion is to provide for new programs in 
fiscal year 1989, and will provide a 
total authorization for BTI of $338 
million in fiscal year 1989. 

With respect to the defense industri- 
al base, witnesses before the subcom- 
mittee stressed that erosion of capabil- 
ity in our manufacturing sector is 
widespread and amply demonstrated 
by trade statistics in manufacturing 
and high technology products. Even in 
the defense area, where the U.S. de- 
fense R&D investment is considerably 
greater than the combined investment 
of our NATO and Japanese allies, the 
trends are adverse. 

The hearings lead to the conclusion 
that foreign governments, including 
our allies, pursue protectionist defense 
industrial base and defense trade poli- 
cies that result in an inefficient use of 
alliance defense resources. These gov- 
ernments use their monopsony power 
and the U.S. commitment to alliance 
defense to extract offset, technology 
transfer, and counter-trade arrange- 
ments from individual U.S. firms seek- 
ing to do business with them. The 
hearings also pointed to a clear trend 
toward internationalization of the 
Western defense industry. 

The subcommittee concluded that 
the United States is ill-prepared to 
deal with these problems, that our de- 
fense industrial base and defense trade 
policies appear unfocused, and that 
the Defense Department needs to 
define realistic industrial base goals in 
the context of our national security 
strategy and likely military scenarios. 

The Manufacturing Technology 
(Mantech] Program is an area of very 
high payoff. Yet, with the exception 
of the Air Force, the services do not 
fund a robust Mantech Program and 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
has not exercised a strong leadership 
role vis-a-vis the services in this 
regard. As the committee noted last 
year: 

Additional funding and centralized over- 
sight are needed within the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense to develop a defense 
industrial strategy that coherently inte- 
grates defense industry and the technology 
base within the context of our international 
economic and defense policies. 

This statement remains valid. 

In terms of funding, the subcommit- 
tee sought to stress the linkage be- 
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tween research and manufacturing 
technology by clearly identifying as 
manufacturing technology $106 mil- 
lion of the $130.5 million for DARPA I 
previously discussed. 

In addition to funding, the subcom- 
mittee has included several policy-re- 
lated provisions that will affect the in- 
dustrial base. One of these provisions 
directs the Defense Department to es- 
tablish a policy on offsets, and to 
enter into bilateral and multilateral 
negotiations with the goal of eventual- 
ly eliminating such arrangements. An- 
other provision is included that re- 
quires certification by the department 
that a memorandum of understanding 
is in the security interests of the 
United States when that memoran- 
dum of understanding involves offsets. 

We are also recommending a provi- 
sion that requires the department to 
analyze, in a limited number of cases, 
the capability of the U.S. defense in- 
dustrial base to support designated ac- 
quisition programs. And we have in- 
cluded language specifically intended 
to focus attention on the industrial 
base. This language will establish a 
Defense Production Innovation Center 
in the Defense Department; provide 
for increased reliance on commercial 
manufacturing processes; and provide 
authorization for assistance in export- 
ing defense-related products. 

There is also a provision that will 
ensure that the Department of De- 
fense routinely consults with the De- 
partment of Commerce on the negotia- 
tion of MOU’s with our allies on de- 
fense trade, cooperation on defense re- 
search, and production of defense 
equipment. The Secretary of Defense 
is directed to work with the Secretary 
of Commerce on implementation of 
these MOU’s and to report on the 
effect of each MOU on our industrial 
base. 

As our committee’s report notes: 

This (previous) lack of interagency consul- 
tation within the U.S. Government can lead 
to the perception, if not the reality, that 
U.S. economic interests, and in particular, 
the effects on the U.S. defense industrial 
base, are not given great enough weight in 
these negotiations. 

I should note that the committee is 
paying particular attention to the ne- 
gotiation of the FSX/F-16 MOU with 
Japan and we have included directions 
in our report to the effect that the 
U.S. Government should ensure a 
meaningful workshare for U.S. indus- 
try on co-development and co-produc- 
tion of the FSX airframe and technol- 
ogy flowback to the United States 
before any detailed F-16 technical 
data receives an export license. 

The committee has also expressed 
concern more broadly in the report 
about wasteful duplication of defense 
R&D among the United States and its 
allies. We are particularly concerned 
in the area of fighter aircraft where 
no less than six aircraft are currently 
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entering development—Agile Falcon, 
F-16, Hornet 2000—F-18, ATF, Euro- 
pean Fighter Aircraft, French Rafale, 
and Japanese FSX. If all six are car- 
ried through to production, the result 
is likely to be inefficient production 
rates for most, if not all, of them in 
the late 1990’s. Each of these pro- 
grams may make sense in terms of 
each individual nation’s defense indus- 
trial policies, but they are terribly 
wasteful of alliance resources. We end 
up doing duplicative R&D and produc- 
ing inefficiently, while the Soviets 
spend less and produce more aircraft. 
To break this cycle the committee has 
continued its strong support for 
NATO cooperative R&D programs, 
usually termed Nunn programs in 
honor of our chairman, and we have 
urged both the United States and our 
allies to show greater willingness to 
share emerging technology in these 
cooperative programs under appropri- 
ate security arrangements. 

The subcommittee’s major effort 
this year, however, was focused on ac- 
quisition policies and management. In 
the subcommittee’s hearings, we heard 
repeated references to the hostile rela- 
tionship between Government and in- 
dustry. Witnesses from both Govern- 
ment and industry agreed that this 
was a significant problem that needed 
to be addressed. 

In an effort to promote a construc- 
tive dialog between Government and 
industry, last year Senator Gramm and 
I established an “ad hoc defense indus- 
try advisory group” to identify prob- 
lems and recommend solutions. The 
advisory group identified a number of 
issues and submitted a report early 
this year, which was circulated widely 
to provide the subcommittee with a 
broad range of views. Senator GRAMM, 
Senator Drxon, Senator WIRTH and I 
then introduced a legislative package, 
S. 2254, the Defense Industry and 
Technology Act, on March 31 and this 
was reviewed in depth during the sub- 
committee's oversight hearings. 

Based upon the advisory group’s 
report, the numerous comments sub- 
mitted on the report from both the 
public and private sectors, and the tes- 
timony received during the subcom- 
mittee’s oversight hearings, several 
general themes emerged. 

First, people are the key to the ef- 
fectiveness of the acquisition process, 
and we must give priority attention to 
enhancing the quality of the procure- 
ment workforce. Second, the acquisi- 
tion process is beset by cumbersome 
and contradictory policies that act asa 
disincentive to innovation and produce 
delay in fielding new weapons systems. 
Third, to achieve significant savings in 
defense expenditures, DOD must focus 
its attention on costs, which is the 
major component of contract prices, 
rather than on profit. Fourth, Govern- 
ment and industry must work together 
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to foster a sense of trust and confi- 
dence in an environment that estab- 
lishes clear lines of responsibility and 
firm procedures for accountability. 
Fifth, acquisition changes often have 
been justified in terms of addressing 
isolated elements of procurement 
policy without regard to the system- 
wide impact of such changes. Finally, 
the acquisition system is suffering 
from regulatory overload as a result of 
the demanding task of implementing 
numerous legislative and internal 
changes in recent years. 

Although we believe the system 
must be allowed to fully digest recent 
changes before undertaking major 
system-wide innovations at this time, 
we are recommending a number of 
modifications to address these issues 
without placing an undue burden on 
either government or industry. These 
provisions are included in the bill re- 
ported last week. 

They cover a variety of areas, which 
I will briefly enumerate. I have 
brought along a copy of the draft 
report language on these provisions 
and will be happy to leave that with 
you. 

The acquisition provisions include: 

First, a requirement for the Secre- 
tary of Defense to develop an integrat- 
ed financing policy; 

Second, limitations on fixed-price de- 
velopment contracts; 

Third, a process for regulatory sim- 
plification and streamlining of over- 
sight activities; 

Fourth, allowability of foreign sell- 
ing costs to the extent provided in ad- 
vance agreements; 

Fifth, a 40-hour work week standard 
for bid and evaluation purposes on 
professional and technical service con- 
tracts; and 

Sixth, incentives for innovation ex- 
clusively at private expense. 

Senator Gramm and I believe that 
the advisory group process has worked 
well. We are indebted to John Ritten- 
house of General Electric/RCA who 
chaired the group and to the other 
members of the group. We hope that 
we have set in place a process that will 
continue to help heal an acquisition 
system that is clearly not working very 
well at present. 

Mr. President, these then are the 
issues with which we have been at- 
tempting to deal. In general, I am 
pleased with the results of the com- 
mittee’s deliberations. We have trans- 
ferred resources from other defense 
programs to better meet our technolo- 
gy base and industrial base needs. We 
have begun to come to grips with de- 
fining rational defense industrial base 
and defense trade policies. We have 
made what I hope will be regarded as 
a constructive contribution to reform- 
ing our acquisition system with great- 
er emphasis on quality, innovation, 
and timeliness in the process. 
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Mr. President, before concluding I 
want to take this opportunity to thank 
the other members of the subcommit- 
tee for their hard work and construc- 
tive contributions on these issues. Sen- 
ator GRAMM has made major contribu- 
tions to the acquisition portions of the 
bill and strongly supports the need to 
strengthen our technology base. On 
industrial base and defense trade 
issues, Senator Drxon has ably fo- 
cused attention on the lack of coher- 
ence in our policies and the need for 
change. This is an area that the sub- 
committee will spend a great deal 
more time on in the coming year. Sen- 
ator WIRTH has taken an active role in 
all aspects of the subcommittee’s 
work. He is a strong advocate for our 
defense technology base and for a de- 
fense acquisition system that focuses 
more on quality, timeliness, and inno- 
vation than it does at present. 

Mr. President, as we all know, good 
staff work is the underpinning of all 
good legislation. Senator GRAMM and I 
are deeply indebted to several mem- 
bers of the Armed Services Committee 
staff who have worked tirelessly to put 
meat on the bones of our legislative 
agenda. Kent Bankus, Andy Effron, 
Jon Etherton, John Wildfong, Rick 
Finn, and Judy Freedman have 
worked together constructively to pro- 
vide suggestions and to frame issues 
for the members. I have also relied a 
great deal on Ed McGaffigan of my 
personal staff to help sort out the op- 
tions for action. Without these dedi- 
cated professionals, we would not have 
made the progress we have made in 
this legislation toward sounder public 
policy in these vital areas. 

Mr. President, let me conclude by 
once again commending the chairman 
and ranking member of the Armed 
Services Committee for their leader- 
ship on this bill. I want to thank them 
for all their support as the committee 
dealt with the complex issues within 
my subcommittee’s jurisdiction. I 
would urge all my colleagues to sup- 
port the bill. I hope we can proceed 
expeditiously to deal with any amend- 
ments and to pass this vital legislation. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor, and I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

RECESS UNTIL 2:54 P.M. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, various 
negotiations are going on with respect 
to an amendment or amendments. 

I think after talking with the man- 
ager of the bill, Mr. Nunn, it would be 
better if the Senate stood in recess for 
a few minutes rather than in a 
quorum call. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate stand in recess for 15 minutes. 

There being no objection, the 
Senate, at 2:38 p.m., recessed until 2:54 
p.m.; whereupon, the Senate reassem- 
bled when called to order by the Pre- 
siding Officer [Mr. SANFORD]. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, we are 
now engaged in a negotiation on the 
base closure amendments that have 
been proposed. While it may appear 
the Senate is not conducting business 
at the moment, I suggest that we may 
very well be saving literally hours of 
time because we have at least three or 
four, possibly five or six, of these 
amendments that are going to be pre- 
sented. Each one is going to require an 
hour or two of debate. If we can work 
out this overall package and overall 
approach, we probably will save 4, 5, 
or 6 hours. 

In the meantime, we are prepared to 
take other amendments. This base clo- 
sure package may take a few more 
minutes, an hour, or may take 2 hours. 
We are prepared to debate amend- 
ments. All Members should be aware 
we need to get amendments on the 
floor. We have a long list of amend- 
ments to be taken up, and I hope that 
the staff who are listening to the 
Senate deliberations will inform the 
Senators, and the Senators who are 
listening will determine if they can 
come over and present amendments on 
this bill. 

We know of at least 30 amendments. 
We know we are trying to get through 
this bill this week. We know there are 
at least 10 major amendments. We are 
talking to Members about scheduling 
those amendments this afternoon, to- 
morrow, and Thursday. We have an 
outside chance of finishing this bill on 
Thursday evening, if we are able to get 
Members to come over in an expedi- 
tious fashion and present their amend- 
ments. 

But I request that any Member who 
has an amendment now be prepared to 
bring it over and let us know about it. 
We are delighted to debate them at 
this point in time. 

We will continue to try to work out 
this base closure package, but we 
would like to do some business now. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I join 
my distinguished chairman in this re- 
quest. We are making every effort to 
move this bill along, and we need a 
little help. 
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Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Ms. 
MIKULSKI). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 2010 
(Purpose: To procure electronic 
countermeasures equipment) 

Mr. KENNEDY. Madam President, I 
send an amendment to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report the amendment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY] for himself and Mr. COHEN pro- 
poses an amendment numbered 2010. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the appropriate place, insert the fol- 
lowing: Of the funds appropriated pursuant 
to Section 102(a)(4), $54,000,000 shall be 
available for procurement of Sidekick elec- 
tronic warfare equipment. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the pend- 
ing amendment, the Dixon amend- 
ment, of the Senator from Illinois, be 
temporarily set aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

ELECTRONIC COUNTERMEASURES ON NAVY 
FRIGATES 

Mr. KENNEDY. Madam President, I 
offer an amendment on behalf of 
myself and Senator CoHEN to direct 
the Navy to use $54,000,000 of the 
funds contained in this bill for the 
procurement of the so-called Sidekick 
antimissile technology for our ships. 
This is a new technology that provides 
an improved electronic countermeas- 
ure capability for our smaller combat 
ships, such as the FFG-7 class frigates 
operating in the Persian Gulf. 

This amendment responds to a re- 
quest made by the Navy too late to be 
included in the bill. 

Our ships operating in the hostile 
environment of the Persian Gulf de- 
serve the most advanced defensive ca- 
pabilities possible. The need for this 
new system was recognized in the 
aftermath of the attack on the U.S. S. 
Stark, and a rapid development pro- 
gram using off-the-shelf equipment 
was initiated. 

The program has been successful. 
The equipment has demonstrated its 
effectiveness in testing, and the Navy 
has already begun procurement for a 
small number of units using below- 
threshold reprogramming authority. 
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The funding authority recommend- 
ed by this amendment will allow con- 
tracting for 36 units with installations 
commencing in 1989. 

Madam President, I urge my col- 
leagues to support this amendment, 
which will ensure that frigates as- 
signed to the Persian Gulf have this 
state-of-the-art technology. 

I offer it, as I mentioned, on behalf 
of myself and the Senator from 
Maine. We have had an opportunity to 
talk to the majority and minority floor 
managers and would hope that they 
would accept the amendment. 

Mr. WARNER. Madam President, I 
have before me the statement that the 
ranking member of the subcommittee 
over which our distinguished colleague 
from Massachusetts presides which 
has within its jurisdiction the subject 
matter of the amendment. Senator 
Com is detained on intelligence mat- 
ters at the moment. Were he present 
he would say the following: 

NAVY ELECTRONIC WARFARE 

Madam President, I would like to join my 
subcommittee chairman, the distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts, in sponsoring 
an amendment to allow the Navy to improve 
its electronic warfare capabilities. 

This amendment would allow the Navy to 
spend $54 million for electronic warfare 
equipment known as Sidekick for its smaller 
surface combatants. These ships will benefit 
from an increased electronic warfare capa- 
bility for defending against attack. These 
same ships are now serving in the Persian 
Gulf, a known hostile environment. 

The Navy communicated a request for the 
authority to procure this equipment. It has 
merit. The Navy would have to find offset- 
ting reductions from within the Navy other 
procurement account. 

I urge my colleagues to support the 
amendment. 

Unless there is further comment by 
Senators, I say to the distinguished 
chairman, this side accepts the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there further debate on the amend- 
ment? 

If not, the question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

The amendment (No. 2010) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Madam President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WARNER. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Dakota. 

AMENDMENT NO. 2011 

Mr. PRESSLER. Madam President, I 
send an amendment to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report the amendment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
PRESSLER] proposes an amendment num- 
bered 2011. 
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Mr. PRESSLER. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the read- 
ing of the amendment be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 162, line 18: Strike the words 
inside the United States“; and 

On page 167, lines 15-21: Strike subsection 
(2) in its entirety. 

Mr. PRESSLER. Madam President, I 
also ask unanimous consent that the 
pending Dixon amendment be tempo- 
rarily laid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection to the Senator's re- 
quest that the pending Dixon amend- 
ment be temporarily laid aside? 

Mr. WARNER. Madam President, 
reserving the right to object, I would 
ask for a moment or two within which 
to discuss the parliamentary situation, 
and for that purpose I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. WARNER. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the order for the quorum 
call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WARNER. Madam President, 
this Senator continues to object to set- 
ting aside the pending business of the 
Senate. However, to accommodate our 
distinguished colleague from South 
Dakota, I would have no objection, 
really I have no basis for an objection, 
if he wishes to take the floor and state 
such case as he may wish on behalf of 
his amendment or any subject . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. The amendment of the 
Senator from South Dakota is out of 
order. 

The pending question is the Dixon 
amendment. 


Mr. PRESSLER addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Dakota. 


Mr. PRESSLER. Let me say that I 
hope my good friend sees fit to put my 
amendment in order because I think it 
is very important that the Commission 
have the authority to consider mili- 
tary bases worldwide. My amendment 
merely strikes “inside the United 
States.” It also would strike the sec- 
tion which provides for the conduct of 
a study of overseas installations. 

My feelings are very strong that the 
Commission should have the authority 
to deal with the closure of bases on a 
worldwide basis. I have just returned 
in a delegation headed by Senator 
Dore, visiting some of our bases in var- 
ious countries. It is entirely possible 
that one of those countries will ask us 
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to leave or something will happen, so 
that we will decide to relocate a base 
in the United States. There are two or 
three countries where that is being 
threatened and there is one country 
where it is happening. 

I am not necessarily advocating this, 
but I do think we have to look at this 
base closure issue on a worldwide 
basis. Also, I think we need to consider 
whether or not some of the bases over- 
seas should not be relocated in our 
own country to stimulate our own 
economy. 

What this bill does, as drafted, is to 
limit the Commission that is consider- 
ing base closure in the United States. 
It says that, 

A statement certifying that the Commis- 
sion has identified the military installations 
to be closed or realigned after reviewing all 
military installations inside the United 
States, including all military installations 
under construction and all military installa- 
tions planned for construction. 

Then it goes on to deal with the 
bases overseas by saying, 

The Secretary shall conduct a study of ac- 
tions planned with respect to military in- 
stallations of the United States outside the 
United States which may affect the recom- 
mendations of the Commission, and shall no 
later than September 15, 1988, transmit a 
report of the findings and conclusions of 
such study to the Commission and to the 
appropriate committees of Congress. 

In other words, this is merely an- 
other study, and I think one thing 
that we have in Washington is a pleth- 
ora of studies. But the good thing 
about the Commission is that, as I un- 
derstand it, it has the power to man- 
date the closure of certain facilities 
that are considered inefficient or con- 
sidered unnecessary. 

As I mentioned I have just come 
back from discussions in Greece, 
Turkey, and Portugal, three of the 
countries that have United States 
bases. I predict that there is a very 
good chance—I hope it does not 
happen—that we may be asked or we 
may decide to lessen our presence in 
some countries overseas. 

Indeed, I do not know what will 
happen in the Philippines, for exam- 
ple. I hope our bases are there for a 
long time because we need them. But 
let us just envisage a situation where 
the Philippine Government at some 
future time were to ask us to leave; we 
would have to leave. What would we 
do? We would try to relocate else- 
where. It may be that we would have 
to relocate in the United States. It 
may be that we just closed a base in 
the United States and we would have 
to relocate one here from abroad. 

The point I am making here is that 
this legislation says we are not really 
seriously considering closing any bases 
overseas. We are limiting the Commis- 
sion’s authority to inside the United 
States. 

My amendment merely strikes 
“inside the United States.” Then the 
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Commission could take a worldwide 
approach. 

Mr. WARNER. Madam President, 
could I ask a question? The effect of 
your amendment would be to put on a 
parallel status, overseas installations 
with domestic installations, as provid- 
ed in law, with respect to the duties of 
the Commission; is that correct? 

Mr. PRESSLER. Let me say that I 
very much appreciate the interest of 
the ranking member because he is so 
knowledgeable in these areas. The 
effect of my amendment would be to 
strike “inside the United States.” 

Therefore, the law would read: 

A statement certifying that the Commis- 
sion has identified the military installations 
to be closed or realigned after reviewing all 
military installations including all military 
installations under construction and all mili- 
tary installations planned for construction. 

Thus, the Commission would take a 
worldwide view. 

Mr. WARNER. I think for the bene- 
fit of the Senators and staff members 
listening to the debate, essentially 
what your amendment would do is put 
on a parallel status overseas installa- 
tions with domestic installations. 

Mr. PRESSLER. I do not know if 
parallel is the right word. They would 
be within the same authority. 

Mr. WARNER. The Commission 
could act on overseas installations in 
the same manner it could on domestic. 

Mr. PRESSLER. That is correct. 

Mr. WARNER. As they conduct 
their work, they would have a coequal 
responsibility to look inside America 
and outside America. 

Mr. PRESSLER. That is my general 
intention, yes. 

Mr. WARNER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. PRESSLER. Let me state the 
reason for that. According to my 
thinking at least, and based on the dis- 
cussions we had with leaders in these 
countries, it was emphasized to us that 
we are there as the guests of those 
countries. Indeed, some installations 
even have a commander from the 
country. 

There is political turbulence in some 
of the countries where we have bases. 
We also probably have differing needs. 
There are many Americans who feel 
that 30 years or more after the end of 
World War II, we are still spending 
$30 billion a year at least in Europe. 
The point is, should we not consider 
for efficiency closing some of these 
bases? 

I am not in any way advocating they 
be closed. I am merely saying that it 
seems very strange to me that this 
commission is limited to inside the 
United States. 

It would seem an efficient way 
would be to look at the worldwide mili- 
tary situation. 

Madam President, a number of years 
ago I served overseas in our Army as a 
second lieutenant. I must admit that 
being a second lieutenant does not give 
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one the type of vision as serving as a 
general officer, but it has been my ob- 
servation that we need to closely 
relate what we do overseas and what 
we do at home. 

I think part of the reason my 
amendment is objected to is there is 
another amendment being prepared 
which will say that we are going to do 
a parallel study. This is merely an- 
other study. This commission, as I un- 
derstand it, has the force of law. It 
really digs into the real issue. What 
this commission recommends counts. 

I do not think we should settle for a 
parallel study. The bill, as I read it, 
now calls for a study of the actions 
planned with respect to military in- 
stallations of the United States out- 
side the United States. That will 
merely be a study, and it will be by dif- 
ferent people. 

So I feel strongly that the Senate 
should have an opportunity to vote up 
or down on this amendment. May I 
say from a personal point of view that 
I had hoped to offer this amendment 
and get a vote on it. I think it deserves 
a vote. I hope a vote is delayed on this 
or ruled out by virtue of a procedural 
move because I am offering this in a 
very sincere fashion. 

I have been urged to come to the 
floor to offer amendments. My amend- 
ment is ready for a vote, and I would 
like to see it brought up in a position 
that could be voted upon. 

Mr. WARNER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. WARNER. I hope that this 
matter can be addressed, and I know it 
will be addressed by the Senate in due 
course, For the benefit of the Senator 
from South Dakota and others who 
may be listening, the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois, the chariman, 
myself, and several others have been 
working diligently on a proposed modi- 
fication to the Dixon amendment, per- 
haps in the nature of a substitute 
amendment. 

That substitute plans to deal with 
certain elements of the amendment 
being offered by the distinguished 
Senator from South Dakota. It is my 
belief that until such time as—we will 
refer to it as the package—the compro- 
mise package is properly fashioned 
and crafted, neither my good friend 
from Illinois nor anyone else can agree 
to it, and that is understandable. 

Therefore, I am in a respectful way 
objecting to the Senator’s amendment 
being brought up as business of the 
Senate until such time as the package 
is perfected and the Senator from Illi- 
nois can address that package, togeth- 
er with the chairman, myself, and 
others, so that the Senate, as a whole, 
has an understanding or an alternative 
that we believe is a better alternative 
than that contained in the proposed 
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amendment of the Senator from 
South Dakota. 

I have further comments, but I see 
my friend from Illinois wants to say a 
few words. If not, I would like to con- 
tinue. 

Mr. DIXON. I do not mean to inter- 
rupt my friend from Virginia. 

Mr. WARNER. Go ahead. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIXON. Madam President, I 
think what the Senator from Virginia 
is saying is quite relevant to the whole 
question of how we proceed in this 
matter. As all of my colleagues know, I 
have been objecting for the last couple 
of days to the provisions of this bill on 
pages 161 through 171 on a variety of 
provisions in the base closing section 
of the Department of Defense authori- 
zation bill. 

One of the things I have been stress- 
ing is the fact we are only talking here 
about bases in the United States and 
not about foreign bases. But as my 
friend from Virginia has pointed out 
since early yesterday afternoon the 
chairman of the committee and the 
ranking member of the committee, the 
distinguished Senator from Georgia 
and the distinguished Senator from 
Virginia, have been accommodating 
this Senator and the Senator from 
Michigan, the Senator from Alaska, 
the Senator from Maine, the Senator 
from Pennsylvania, and others who 
differed with them, in trying to reach 
a compromise. 

We have, in fact, achieved, may I say 
to my good friend, the distinguished 
Senator from South Dakota who is 
discussing an amendment, a compro- 
mise that we think it at least a reason- 
able accommodation of the different 
points of view. 

This first effort is not complete as 
written now, but we are presently in 
the process of rewriting that agree- 
ment in a form that can be offered to 
this Senator’s pending amendment 
that would reflect an accommodation 
of the different points of view. 

I am going to be very honest with 
you. I agree with the Senator from 
South Dakota. If it was up to me, I 
would treat foreign bases exactly like 
domestic bases in this particular bill. 
But the other side has some points as 
well. 

My distinguished friend from Virgin- 
ia has suggested the truth of the 
matter is the Secretary of Defense 
really has the authority now to close 
any foreign base. He does not have the 
problems with the Environmental Pro- 
tection Act and other things that we 
have in connection with closing domes- 
tic bases, and so there are some argu- 
ments on both sides. 

Madam President, my experience in 
the legislative arena over a period of 
years has been that accommodations 
are something less than the whole. It 
is not the whole loaf; it is a part of a 
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loaf. I have here an accommodation 
that is part of a loaf. It is not every- 
thing I want, but it is at least a very 
substantial improvement over pages 
161 through 171 of the bill as they 
now stand. 

So my difficulty with my dear 
friend, with whom I fully agree on the 
issue, is that if I go that nice long step 
with my friend from South Dakota, 
and whether we win or lose, we then 
are on a course where I have a lot 
more amendments, my friend from 
Pennsylvania has some amendments 
in mind, my friend from Michigan has 
amendments in mind. I have an idea 
we are going to be on amendments for 
a long time, and nobody knows what 
the end result will be. 

But we know for sure what the 
result is now with this accommoda- 
tion. That is why I say to my friend 
from South Dakota, whose position in 
this matter I fully agree with, that I 
would 1 like to have us consider the 
amendment that will shortly be com- 
pleted and will be brought to the floor 
and offered as an amendment to the 
bill. Once it is adopted, the Senator 
still has a right to try to further refine 
that with his own amendment on the 
question of foreign bases. 

Frankly, I have said publicly during 
our discussions in the cloakroom, I will 
vote with him although I am candid to 
say I will not be an active participant 
in the debate. 

But I do not think this: I think you 
can go right down the line with the 
members who are composing the com- 
mission. I have problems with that. 
But we have an accommodation. The 
question of the foreign bases: prob- 
lems but an accommodation. The ques- 
tion of geographical representation: 
problems but accommodation. 

All through this section of the bill, 
we have made some agreements that 
are at least a compromise of the dis- 
parative views of various members 
who were in the committee and fought 
this from the beginning and here on 
the floor. 

That is the dichotomy I face. On the 
one hand, I support what the Senator 
is saying, and I think the Senator is 
right. On the other hand, I want to 
get a bill some day, I want to get some- 
thing here. 

Mr. PRESSLER. Will my colleague 
yield? I very much appreciate the re- 
marks of my colleague. I frequently 
find myself voting for his amend- 
ments. I expressed earlier today sup- 
port for one of his amendments. 

Let me ask my good friend this. He 
speaks so eloquently, and others in the 
group who are reaching this compro- 
mise are the leaders in this Senate. All 
I am asking for is perhaps an agree- 
ment to debate my amendment for 10 
minutes and get a rolicall vote on it. 
No doubt, from the eloquence that the 
Senator has shown in arguing against 
my amendment, it will be defeated. 
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But I would like to offer it and get a 
vote on it. I was urged to bring my 
amendment to the floor this afternoon 
because we had a window. I spoke to 
the ranking member. He said now is 
the time to go. I am ready to go. I am 
ready to vote right now. I am sure, be- 
cause of the eloquent argument the 
Senator has just made, it will be de- 
feated, but I would like a vote on it. 
Could I get that? 

Mr. DIXON. May I say to my dear 
friend, first he is kind to suggest that 
from time to time this Member is elo- 
quent, but beyond that I would not be 
inclined to oppose his amendment be- 
cause I agree with it. 

But the point I make to my friend is 
the Senator’s point of view was elo- 
quently I think expressed by others in 
the conference discussions where we 
fought this through and got this com- 
promise. This bill is far better now for 
those discussions with respect to for- 
eign bases than it would have been 
prior to the discussion that took place. 
We are saying in here that the com- 
mission can deal with foreign bases. I 
would argue, as a man who has con- 
cerns here, that if they come back 
with a list of 12 domestic bases to be 
closed and this commission has not 
put one foreign base on it or made any 
recommendations about any foreign 
base, there will be a tremendous hue 
and cry on this floor to not close 14 or 
12, whatever it is, domestic bases with 
no attention to foreign bases. 

So I think some points have been 
made. Our problem now is if we turn 
to the Senator’s amendment first, we 
have the difficulty that if it is adopt- 
ed, the whole accommodation is going 
to go down the chute. On the other 
hand, if it is not adopted and is over- 
whelmingly defeated, it puts those of 
us who advocate the same point of 
view as the distinguished Senator 
from South Dakota in a very difficult 
position when we go to conference. 

Mr. PRESSLER. My friend makes 
strong arguments for the Senate not 
voting on very many issues. There are 
many different sides to this. But my 
amendment is fairly straightforward. I 
think a lot of Senators would like a 
chance to vote on it. Now, it is true 
that there are many members of the 
Armed Services Committee and others 
who have been discussing it, and I 
have been discussing it with others. 
Some of us who are not on the com- 
mittee are very interested in this bill 
also and want to be supportive and 
have been supportive of my friend 
from Illinois and others. 

I would like to see a vote on this. If 
we do not vote, we will go into a 
quorum call and there will be calls for 
Senators to bring their amendments to 
the floor. I am ready to vote. I would 
ask my friends to remove their proce- 
dural objections and let us go to a 
vote. 
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Mr. DIXON. May I say to my friend 
that I am presently looking at the 
amendment that may represent the 
amendment that we are able to agree 
upon. It will take me a moment to look 
at it. If the distinguished Senator 
from South Dakota would accommo- 
date me and permit me to look at this 
amendment for the time being, we will 
get back to this issue. 

Mr. PRESSLER. If my friend will 
yield, I say to the ranking member, I 
would even be willing to have the 
amendment laid down now, have the 
amendment offered as a second-degree 
amendment, vote on this one first and 
the first one next. 

Mr. WARNER. Madam President, 
this is a proposition which I am now 
going to convey to the chairman of the 
committee, out of respect, of course, to 
him. I would have to say at this time I 
do not have the flexibility to offer 
that, and even if I were to withdraw 
my objection to the Senator’s laying 
aside the pending amendment, I know 
in the Chamber there are others who 
would interpose an objection, so do 
not, please, view this Senator as being 
the sole obstruction. 

Mr. PRESSLER. My good friend 
from Virginia said if you have amend- 
ments, bring them to the floor and 
offer them. 

Mr. WARNER. There is no question 
about that. The leadership of the 
Senate, together with the managers of 
the bill, asked our Members to come 
over, but I wonder if I may speak for a 
few minutes to the proposed amend- 
ment. 

As my colleague and friend from Illi- 
nois stated in our conference over 
here, I acquainted the Members of the 
Senate with the existing situation 
with respect to overseas bases. There 
is a very sharp contrast between the 
authority of the Secretary of Defense 
with respect to an overseas base and a 
domestic base. An overseas base can be 
closed by the President, the Secretary 
of Defense acting on behalf of the 
President, subject to any treaty obliga- 
tions, subject to a memorandum of un- 
derstanding with another country, or 
subject to what we call operating force 
agreements, which we have. They are 
basically the three things that control 
overseas installations. 

Now, you have to assume that we 
have had a succession of Secretaries of 
Defense. I have been privileged to 
serve under three and worked with an- 
other three since I have been privi- 
leged to be in the Senate, men of both 
parties, men of good intentions, that 
they would be closing overseas facili- 
ties if those facilities were not in the 
interest of our national defense and 
operating in a cost-effective and mili- 
tarily effective way. So I do not want 
Members of the Senate to believe that 
all of a sudden if we throw into consid- 
eration on a—I continue to use the 
term parallel basis—overseas bases 
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with domestic bases, suddenly there is 
a big grab bag of things overseas from 
which to make choices for closing. 
They simply do not exist, but the au- 
thority is in the Secretary of Defense 
right now to close those installations. 
The problem is domestic. A closure in 
the United States under the current 
law is surrounded by a number of ob- 
stacles and Members of the Congress 
can use those obstacles quite effective- 
ly to deter and literally block the Sec- 
retary of Defense from closing domes- 
tic installations. That is the reason for 
this bill. It is to give a one-time shot to 
a future Secretary of Defense to close 
a lot of bases and installations in the 
United States which are acknowledged 
not to be in the military interests of 
this country, either cost-effective or 
otherwise. So there is a sharp contrast 
between overseas and domestic. 

You are not going to fund a grab bag 
of things overseas, but as we wrote 
into the bill and we now have in the 
compromise we are going to put some 
responsibility on the Secretary to 
make certain that the Commission has 
full knowledge of all the overseas in- 
stallations such as they consider the 
closures domestically they can have in 
mind what is overseas and how the 
overseas installations do or do not 
impact on a domestic base. 

Mr. PRESSLER. My friend argues 
very eloquently and is very knowledge- 
able in this area, and I would agree 
with everything he has said. Why 
would he fear letting a Commission 
make the same decisions regarding 
overseas bases? Surely they could con- 
sider the same things the Senator has 
outlined. They could consider the 
value of a base in Washington State as 
compared to a base in Germany or 
Portugal. They could consider the 
whole base situation worldwide. Why 
is my friend hesitant to have the Com- 
mission have the same authority? He 
merely wants to study the ones over- 
seas. Everything he said is true. The 
Commission could consider everything 
he said. The Commission could do ev- 
erything he said. I think this amend- 
ment would pass the Senate over- 
whelmingly if we could get it up toa 
vote, and I think it is only fair that we 
bring it up to a vote because I have 
not heard an argument against it. I 
agree with everything the Senator has 
said. The Commission should consider 
whether closing overseas bases is more 
complicated or less complicated. The 
Commission should consider all of the 
bases. 

Mr. WARNER. Let me respond to 
my distinguished friend and colleague. 
The proposed amendment which we 
are soon to bring forth to the Senate 
would give the Commission, first, an 
affirmative duty to examine the rec- 
ommendations of the Secretary of De- 
fense with respect to the overseas 
structure. 
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They would have to look at it in the 
context of their work on the domestic 
bases. Then they have the option of 
recommending to the Secretary such 
closures or changes in the overseas in- 
stallations as they deem appropriate. 
So it comes back, they are charged 
with the domestic scene and believe 
me, the quantum of work involved in 
analyzing the domestic scene is so 
large that we cannot put on them, as 
the Senator's amendment would, the 
affirmative duty to give an equal 
amount of time to the overseas situa- 
tion. They simply could not get it done 
in the period. 

Mr. PRESSLER. Why does not my 
friend make that argument against my 
amendment and let me have a vote on 
it? We have the time to make the ar- 
gument against it. Give me a vote on 
my amendment. 

Mr. WARNER. I want the opportu- 
nity for the Senate as a whole, before 
addressing the Senator’s amendment, 
to have the chance to study the substi- 
tute, and study the substitute in the 
context of other aspects of this base 
closing package. 

The Senator’s amendment, quite 
frankly, has a lot of appeal. It will sell 
very well back home because our con- 
stituents have difficulty in under- 
standing it. I do not say this in any pe- 
joratic sense, but they have difficulty 
in understanding why we should close 
a base in, say, Crossroads, USA, and 
leave open the base in Germany, the 
Philippines, or Japan, because the 
base in Crossroads, USA is an integral 
part of the local economy, but not the 
base in Japan or the Philippines. 

Mr. PRESSLER. But my amend- 
ment would not require it. It merely 
says the Commission would consider 
equally all bases worldwide at the 
same time. 

Mr. WARNER. I understand the 
Senator’s amendment quite clearly, 
and what it does. But my point is that 
we have to focus on the necessity to 
concentrate this Commission's efforts 
on the domestic scene. They will not 
have the adequate staff to do all the 
overseas survey. It would require prac- 
tically a doubling of the staff. 

I am not so sure that the Members 
who have thus far indicated a willing- 
ness to serve on this Commission and, 
as a matter of fact, I have reason to 
believe they would not want the added 
responsibility to take the extensive 
travel as would be required to do a 
proper evaluation of the overseas 
structure. Therefore, if the Senator’s 
amendment were to pass, it may well 
bring down the whole base closure 
package. 

That is why I want the Senate to 
have the opportunity to study this 
compromise in the context of all the 
provisions of this package of compro- 
mises, and hopefully their judgment 
will be that it is reasonable to have 
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this Commission focus on the domestic 
scene. 

Mr. PRESSLER. I understand my 
colleagues to say that they will object 
procedurally to a vote on my amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WARNER. I am not objecting, 
but I understand there are persons in 
the Chamber who will object. As a 
courtesy to my classmate and friend in 
the Senate, I will not personally object 
because there are others who are pre- 
pared to do so. 

Mr. PRESSLER. But the Senator 
has objected? 

Mr. WARNER. I am perfectly will- 
ing to withdraw that objection mo- 
mentarily, if that will help. But I 
assure the Senator objections will 
come from other quarters of this 
Chamber. 

Mr. PRESSLER. Madam President, I 
guess there is not much point in 
taking up the time of the Senate, al- 
though I understand the Senate 
wanted amendments this afternoon. I 
have other amendments, but I will not 
offer them because they will probably 
be objected to. 

But I do feel strongly that we should 
proceed. I feel strongly we should have 
a vote on this amendment. I found in 
talking to certain other Senators that 
they are very interested in a clean vote 
on this. I think what is being attempt- 
ed here is to have a study, another 
study instead of letting the Commis- 
sion really consider things worldwide. 

If this Commission is going to close 
bases in the United States, we are 
going to be hard pressed to explain to 
our constituents why some overseas 
bases were not considered for closing 
because there was a study of that. 
Why can we not put them on the same 
basis? That is what my amendment 
would do. 

I am not saying we should close the 
ones overseas; I am not saying we 
should close any domestically. I am 
merely saying if we are going to em- 
power the Commission to have the au- 
thority to close a base in Virginia or 
Georgia or Washington we should em- 
power that same Commission to close 
one in Germany or the Philippines or 
Portugal or Greece or Turkey. And 
without advocating that they be 
closed, I think there are inefficiencies 
in some of those bases. I think there 
are Americans who believe the time 
has come for us to consider our world- 
wide commitment and to consider 
making changes in it. 

I also feel strongly that this Senate 
needs to take a clean vote on this, and 
it should not be objected to procedur- 
ally. We are told there is a compro- 
mise. Indeed, it is a good-sounding 
compromise, but the Commission still 
has the same powers. It can merely do 
a study. It does not get any power. 

What I am talking about is giving it 
some power. I am very saddened that 
when this amendment comes up it is 
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objected to procedurally and we can 
not get a vote on it. If it is a bad 
amendment, it would be defeated. 

Here we have a group on the Armed 
Services Committee not allowing the 
rest of the Members of the Senate to 
have a vote on this issue. And I think 
many of us want such a vote. 

I do not serve on the Armed Services 
Committee. I do not have a chance to 
offer amendments in committee. This 
is an amendment I am offering on the 
floor. 

Indeed, I have not even a single co- 
sponsor for this amendment. How can 
my distinguished colleagues, some of 
the most distinguished Members of 
the Senate, object to having a vote on 
this three-word, four-word amend- 
ment? 

So I am perplexed at this. But it ap- 
18 there is very little I can do about 
t. 

Mr. DIXON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SHELBY). The Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, I want 
to discuss the compromise that we 
have been referring to in the course of 
this debate so that the Senators will 
know what has been accomplished. 
The original bill in pages 161 through 
171 simply provided that the Secretary 
of Defense could appoint a Commis- 
sion to be picked by the Secretary of 
Defense to study this whole question 
of base closing. 

In the course of the compromise 
agreement, the advocates of this posi- 
tion have agreed to add additional lan- 
guage that says that there will be six 
additional members of the Commis- 
sion who will be appointed after con- 
sultation with the chairman and rank- 
ing minority members of the appropri- 
ate committees of Congress, and the 
Military Construction Subcommittees 
thereof, and (B) national associations 
of State and local officials since obvi- 
ously base closings affect State and 
local officials. 

It further provides that members 
shall be chosen on the basis of knowl- 
edge and experience in matters relat- 
ing to Federal property, national secu- 
rity affairs, or economic planning, and 
that they shall reflect a reasonable 
geographical balance. 

Senators will remember that I com- 
plained about the fact that basically 
the nine members of the Commission, 
the names before us, were folks mostly 
from the Washington, DC area or here 
on the east coast. 

Another important aspect of the 
compromise is that instead of using 
the Secretary of Defense staff and 
folks who are part of that system for 
this study, this compromise provides 
that the Secretary of Defense shall 
provide the Commission with a non- 
partisan, independent staff, and the 
staff shall consist of Government em- 
ployees and consultants who have not 
been employed by the Department of 
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rege during the calendar year 

Further, we provide in respect to the 
question of base closings and the ques- 
tion of domestic and foreign bases, we 
add on page 162 of the bill at line 20 
this language: 

And that no installation identified to be 
closed or realigned is of a higher priority to 
the national defense than any installation, 
domestic or foreign, that has not been iden- 
tified by the Commission or the Secretary 
of Defense for closure or realignment. 

We further have agreed that we will 
add this language: 

The Secretary shall conduct a study of 
the military installations of the United 
States outside the United States to deter- 
mine if efficiencies can be realized through 
closure or realignment of the overseas base 
structure of the United States, and not later 
than September 15 of this year, 1988, the 
Secretary shall transmit a report of the 
findings and conclusions of such study to 
the Commission— 

That is the Commission that is set up with 
the 15 members, 6 of whom have input from 
the jurisdiction committees of the Con- 
gress— 

and the Secretary shall transmit a report of 
the findings * * * conclusions of such study 
to the Commission and to the appropriate 
committees of Congress. The Commission 
shall consider the impact of the Secretary’s 
study in developing its recommendations. 

(b) Upon request of the Commission the 
Secretary shall provide the Commission 
with such information about overseas bases 
as may be helpful to the Commission in its 
deliberations. 

(C) The Commission, based on its analysis 
of military installations in the United States 
and its review of the Secretary’s study of 
the overseas base structure, may provide the 
Secretary with such comments and sugges- 
tions as it deems appropriate regarding the 
Secretary's study of overseas base structure. 

Finally, and very important, we add 
an entire section to the bill, consisting 
of five pages, entitled “Congressional 
Disapproval Procedures,” which says: 

Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this section, the Secretary of De- 
fense may not take action with regard 
to the report of the Commission on 
base realignment and closure if within 
45 session days after the date on 
which Congress receives the report of 
the Secretary described in subsection 
(BX1Xa) Congress enacts a joint reso- 
lution disapproving the plan of the 
Commission. 

The remainder of the agreement is 
the language for all the expedited pro- 
cedure that permits this to be taken 
up immediately in both Houses and 
cuts through all the rules and redtape, 
to give us a finite, vote of disapproval 
in both Houses, in the event that is re- 
quested by a Member, and obviously it 
will be requested by a Member of the 
House or the Senate adversely affect- 
ed by a Commission report. 

So I say to my colleagues—and to my 
friend from South Dakota, in particu- 
lar—that the provisions in the agreed 
amendment are certainly a substantial 
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improvement over the existing lan- 
guage in the bill. At the appropriate 
time I expect to offer an amendment 
in the second degree to my existing 
pending amendment, to give the op- 
portunity to my colleagues to vote on 
this agreed amendment. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I would 
like to add my stamp of approval to 
this proposed compromise, one that 
has been worked out in a bipartisan 
spirit of attempting to move ahead 
with the legislation. 

As I said earlier, the amendment of 
my distinguished friend and colleague 
from Illinois was unconstitutional, in 
my judgment, in the sense that it did 
mix up the executive and legislative 
functions in such a way that I doubt 
that the courts would uphold it. I do 
think that the proposed revision is a 
major step forward. 

I ask the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois if he would agree with me that 
an additional six members would be 
appointed to the Commission by the 
President, after consulting with the 
chairman and the ranking member of 
the Armed Services Committee and, I 
believe, the Subcommittee on Con- 
struction. Is that correct? 

Mr. DIXON. That is substantially 
correct. The additional members 
would be added by the Secretary of 
Defense, who, I presume, would file 
another amended charter in the Fed- 
eral Register. I think that is the way it 
would be done from a practical stand- 
point. 

Mr. ROTH. Second, there would be 
the opportunity for Congress to vote a 
resolution of disapproval on an expe- 
dited basis. 

Mr. DIXON. The Senator is correct. 

May I say that this Senator wanted 
to do it on the basis of approval by 
Congress, but I was not able to exact 
that kind of exception, but I am ac- 
cepting this as the best compromise I 
could get. 

The Senator is correct: It would be a 
vote of disapproval in both Houses. 

Mr. ROTH. Will the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois advise me what 
the expedited period of time would be? 

Mr. DIXON. I will be delighted to do 
that. The expedited period of time is 
set forth in the agreement. Within 45 
session days, that would take place. 

Mr. ROTH. Within 45 days? 

Mr. DIXON. Within 45 session days 
of the receipt of the report by the Sec- 
retary, and the Secretary is to receive 
the report by December 31. So, pre- 
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sumably, by the middle of February, 
approximately, of next year, the expe- 
dited procedure would take place. 

Mr. ROTH. So, in effect, it assures 
prompt action and does not unneces- 
sarily delay the entire proceedings. 

Finally, will the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Illinois clarify what would be 
done with respect to foreign bases? As 
I understand it, a study would be 
made. 

Mr. DIXON. Yes. What would be 
done is this: By September 15, 1988, 
the Secretary of Defense would pro- 
vide to that Commission, which would 
be in existence immediately upon the 
enactment of the Defense Department 
authorization bill, all information per- 
taining to base closures or other con- 
siderations, base realignments, in any 
foreign countries which would be con- 
sidered by the Commission. The ac- 
commodation that we have arrived at 
in this amendment also says that the 
Commission, itself, voluntarily, on its 
own initiative, may look into these 
questions and may require more infor- 
mation from the Secretary of Defense. 
So that this Commission, of course, 
may act on its own initiative with re- 
spect to recommendations it might 
make. 

The distinction is that this Commis- 
sion cannot include a foreign base in 
the list it has the authority to file by 
December 31 that would mandate a 
closing unless disapproved by Con- 
gress. It would be a separate act of the 
Commission. But I would argue—and 
we discussed this in the Cloakroom— 
that at least if you had that informa- 
tion, one who took exception to a do- 
mestic base closing could say, “Why 
didn’t they do it with respect to the 
foreign base that the Commission did 
mention in its report?” 

Mr. ROTH. Is it not also true that 
there are not the same political prob- 
lems? 

Mr. DIXON. It is probably true that 
there are not the same political prob- 
lems. I basically agree with the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota. I would like to 
have the foreign bases in the Commis- 
sion report just like domestic bases. 
But I say to the Senator from Dela- 
ware that I have been in the legisla- 
tive process a little while, and an ac- 
commodation of honor is one in which 
each side gives a little. 

Mr. ROTH. I say to the distin- 
guished Senator, as one of the original 
cosponsors of the proposed Commis- 
sion, that I find that I could support 
the proposed resolution of the Dixon 
amendment. I think it moves us along 
the legislative road and would provide 
a means of resolving the dispute. I 
congratulate him for his willingness to 
make a compromise in this area. I will 
be happy to support the proposal. 

Mr. DIXON. It would be a great 
honor to have the Senator from Dela- 
ware as a cosponsor. 
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The distinguished Senator from 
Alaska (Mr. STEVENS], who feels 
strongly about foreign base closings, 
has just sent word to me that he also 
wants to be a cosponsor, which I think 
is indicative of the fact that there are 
a lot of people with strong views here 
who are willing to accept this accom- 
modation as the best we can do. 

I want to be careful to mention the 
name of my distinguished friend from 
Michigan, Mr. Levin, who played a 
part in this yesterday and today. 

If you get an agreement and an ac- 
commodation between people of honor 
with different points of view, every- 
body gives a little. 

This is not all I want, but it is a good 
deal less than my friends from Geor- 
gia and Virginia—who are the chair- 
man and ranking member—wanted to 
give. 

(At this point Mr. BINGAMAN as- 
sumed the chair.) 

Mr. ROTH. I want to make the 
record very clear that I agree with the 
distinguished chairman and ranking 
member of the committee. It goes 
much further than I would have pre- 
ferred, but I do think it is a reasonable 
compromise. 

I would be happy to have my name 
added as a cosponsor. 

Mr. President, earlier in this debate 
I recounted why the pending amend- 
ment is unconstitutional under the 
Buckley versus Valeo decision of the 
Supreme Court. I noted the Buckley 
case because I find a close analogy be- 
tween the pending amendment and 
the unconstitutional provision in that 
case. But Buckley is not the only ex- 
ample that could be called to the at- 
tention of my colleagues. 

Under the separation of powers doc- 
trine, the Congress writes the laws and 
the President carries them out. While 
Congress may, by law, direct the exec- 
utive branch how to carry out a law, it 
may not carry out the law itself. 

In Buckley, Congress tried to carry 
out a law by appointing the people 
who carried it out. When that was 
ruled unconstitutional, Congress tried 
another approach. It statutorily as- 
signed duties to executive officers ap- 
pointed in conformity with the ap- 
pointments clause, thereby complying 
with Buckley, but tried to keep its arm 
on the arm of the executive official 
through the legislative veto. In INS 
versus Chadha the Supreme Court 
struck that down. 

Undaunted in our efforts to influ- 
ence the execution of laws, Congress 
next sought to influence the action of 
an officer appointed by the President 
in conformity with the appointments 
clause over whom Congress would ex- 
ercise no veto authority in this way; 
while complying with Buckley and 
Chadha, Congress would retain the 
power to remove such officer by joint 
resolution. 
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Now this influence was far more ten- 
uous than the use of legislative ap- 
pointees condemned in Buckley or the 
veto condemned in Chadha. Neverthe- 
less, in Bowsher versus Synar, the Su- 
preme Court struck down that effort 
as well. 

The lesson is clear. Under the sepa- 
ration of powers doctrine Congress 
cannot take part in the execution of 
our laws. The pending amendment vio- 
lates that doctrine. It would place 
eight Members of Congress on the 
Commission to determine which bases 
should be closed. The Commission’s 
action is not advisory but has legal 
consequences. Therefore, under Buck- 
ley, Chadha, and Bowsher, congres- 
sional appointees cannot serve on the 
Commission. 

The amendment must be rejected as 
unconstitutional. 

Mr. DIXON. I want to thank the 
Senator from Delaware, whose fair- 
ness and impartiality in matters is well 
known to all Senators, and to say that 
the amendment is being redrafted. It 
will be momentarily here, I think 
within 1 minute or 2, may I say to the 
President. 

Anybody who is opposed to the pro- 
visions of this bill would like to see 
more done. I could go through every 
section of this and say here is the way 
I would like to have done it. 

The fact is that we at least have a 
congressional input into the process 
now. It is clear there. The foreign base 
question is before it. It has been thor- 
oughly discussed here. The Commis- 
sion is on notice and this CONGRESSION- 
AL Recorp is replete with remarks 
about the concerns of the Senators 
about foreign base closings and other 
initiatives of that kind. My concern 
about geographic balance has been 
placed in the RECORD. 

I am sure that the Secretary of De- 
fense, Mr. Carlucci, who is well known 
as a fair man and an honorable one, 
will take note of what we have done in 
this accommodation here. 

Then I want to say while my distin- 
guished friend, the chairman of the 
committee, is here, that as I said to my 
friend from South Dakota before I am 
going to be in the conference. I am 
going to be involved in this issue in the 
conference. And there is always an op- 
portunity for further refinement and 
modification of this language so that 
points of view can be considered such 
as that presented by the South 
Dakota Senator. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield the floor? 

Mr. DIXON. I am always delighted 
to yield to the chairman whose great 
contribution here is appreciated. 

Mr. NUNN. I believe the suggestions 
made by the Senator from Illinois and 
things we have been working on for 
several hours now are reasonable. I 
think they probably improve the over- 
all approach. I have some reluctance 
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on a few of them, but I think overall 
we are striking a proper balance here. 
So I do plan to support this compro- 
mise that we have worked out. 

I would like to ask, and I do not have 
the final draft, but this is a prelimi- 
nary draft, it is my understanding that 
the words have not been changed. If 
this is the final draft I will direct the 
same questions to that draft. But the 
preliminary draft says the Secretary 
of Defense shall provide the Commis- 
sion with a nonpartisan independent 
staff. The staff shall consist of Gov- 
ernment employees and consultants 
who have not been employed by the 
Department of Defense during calen- 
dar year 1988. 

I do not believe it is our intent to 
limit the staff to Government employ- 
ees and consultants. 

Could I pose that question to the 
Senator? 

Mr. DIXON. It was not our intention 
to limit it in that way, no, I think not. 

Mr. NUNN. I believe that the intent 
really was that once the staff was em- 
ployed, they would indeed become 
either Government employees or con- 
sultants for the duration of this. But I 
am not sure that we intended to have 
that limit. If there was a staff person 
that they wanted to hire that was in- 
dependent and nonpartisan, that was 
not a Government employee and 
would not be a consultant, I would 
want that person to be able to be 
hired. 

Mr. DIXON. Yes, I agree with that 
and I think perhaps that correction 
should be made and can be made as 
the amendment is brought in momen- 
tarily. 

Mr. NUNN. Is it the intent of the 
Senator from Illinois that there would 
be no one that is now employed by the 
Department of Defense on that staff? 
Is that the intent? 

Mr. DIXON. That is the intent. This 
language actually was the language 
suggested by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Michigan, who felt that it 
would be important to have staff 
members doing this job who were not 
agents of the Secretary of Defense and 
had no obligation to the Secretary of 
Defense in connection with their work. 
That language results from his initia- 
tive and perhaps it would be valuable, 
though I do not see him here. 

Mr. NUNN. I think these words need 
massaging a little bit. We use the word 
“nonpartisan” all the time. I am not 
sure what nonpartisan means in the 
sense of hiring somebody. Does that 
mean they never have been a Republi- 
can or Democrat? I do not know what 
it means. I think we need to massage 
these words a little bit. 

Mr. DIXON. I would agree with the 
Senator. 

Mr. NUNN. We certainly want an ob- 
jective and independent staff and the 
intent is not to have employees of the 
Department of Defense, although I 
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would not have suggested that. I think 
we have people in the Department of 
Defense who could perform this task. 
If that is part of the compromise, then 
I think we ought to find a way of de- 
scribing those without describing 
them as Government employees and 
consultants. 

Mr. McCAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question along 
those lines? 

Mr. DIXON. I yield. 

Mr. McCAIN. Would it be the intent 
of the Senator from Illinois that no 
member or former member of a con- 
gressional staff would be a member of 
this commission as well? 

Mr. DIXON. No, I do not think that 
is the intent at all, just that nobody 
who has been employed by the De- 
partment of Defense during the calen- 
dar year 1988 would be a member. And 
I agree wholeheartedly with the Sena- 
tor from Georgia. I do not know what 
nonpartisan means. They have non- 
partisan elections in some cities in Illi- 
nois that are more bitter than the Re- 
publican and Democratic confronta- 
tions I have observed. I do not know 
what nonpartisan means. We probably 
do need a better word there, may I say 
quite candidly, but I was not involved 
in that initiative and I think perhaps 
we could suggest that that be im- 
proved. 

Mr. NUNN. Frankly, if the Secretary 
of Defense wants to get a package 
through, he would indeed be rather 
foolish to put someone on the Com- 
mission who had been, for instance, 
the chairman of the Democratic Party 
in the State of Illinois or chairman of 
the Republican Party in the State of 
Arizona, or something of that nature. 
I am not sure we need to spell it out. I 
think we get down to common sense 
on that. I do not think we want to dis- 
qualify someone who had a party af- 
filiation of some sort. 

Mr. DIXON. I fully agree with that, 
may I say to the distinguished chair- 
man. Perhaps we can clean that up a 
little bit. 

Mr. NUNN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. DIXON. I agree entirely with 
what the distinguished manager is 
saying. 

May I respond to the concerns of the 
Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. McCAIN. I also would like to 
follow up on what our distinguished 
chairman said. There are people who 
have served in previous administra- 
tions, both Republican and Democrat- 
ic, that I think would be eminently 
qualified to serve on this commission, 
and I would hesitate to support lan- 
guage which would basically rule out 
all of those individuals. 

Mr. DIXON. May I respond quickly 
by interrupting the Senator? 

Mr. McCAIN. Yes. 

Mr. DIXON. What we are talking 
about here is staff. As to the Commis- 
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sion itself, the language of the accom- 
modation suggests the Commission 
will be the nine-member Commission 
already represented in the charter. Is 
the Senator familiar with the charter? 

Mr. McCAIN. Yes, I am familiar 
with it. 

Mr. DIXON. While we all have these 
names floating around, I do not guess 
that those nine names are exactly offi- 
cial, but there are nine people on the 
Commission. We enlarged that for an 
additional six people on the Commis- 
sion, and then give to the chairman of 
the jurisdictional committees, of 
course, the chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee here and the 
chairmen of the jurisdictional subcom- 
mittees and representatives of the 
State and local officials organizations 
an opportunity to be consulted with 
respect to those additional six. They 
could presumably be partisans. For in- 
stance, on that list, the original com- 
mission list, I think you have Ribicoff 
and Edwards. They were certainly in 
their time partisan, I would say good 
partisans. 

Mr. McCAIN. If the Senator will 
yield, my point is that in regard to 
members of the staff there are people 
who have served honorably in other 
administrations, whether they be Re- 
publican or Democrat, and I would not 
be supportive of such a move that 
would exclude them if at some point in 
their career they had been somehow 
politically involved. 

Mr. DIXON. I do not have any prob- 
lem with that observation. 

Mr. McCAIN, I would hope that that 
language would be changed in order to 
reflect that. As the chairman pointed 
out, it would be foolishness to put a 
member on that staff who was some- 
how closely identified on a partisan 
basis. 

Mr. DIXON. Sure. 

Mr. McCAIN. Such an appointment 
would destroy a lot of the credibility 
of the Commission. At the same time, 
I would not want to see excluded 
someone who has a reputation for 
having expertise. After all, the staff of 
this Commission needs to have an 
enormous amount of knowledge and 
expertise. That may require us to draw 
upon someone who has served in a previ- 
ous administration in the Department 
of Defense. 

Mr. NUNN. Will the Senator yield 
on that point, because that is another 
point I wanted to make? 

Mr. McCAIN. I yield. 

Mr. NUNN. I agree that the top staff 
people—I do not know whether there 
be two or three staff people here or 
five or six or whatever—I would agree 
there is a case to be made for them to 
be independent to the extent of not 
being under the Secretary of Defense. 
Also knowing the bases as we all do, 
and the Senator from Illinois knows 
them very well, and the Senator from 
Arizona does—we dealt with them— 
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there has to be a tremendous amount 
of information given to whatever staff 
is hired. Independent and objective as 
they may be, they have to have infor- 
mation flow. There is really only one 
place the information flow can come 
from, and that is the Department of 
Defense. 

I would hope that we could identify 
the top staff people as not being part 
of the Department of Defense, but not 
preclude them assigning some other 
people who are not part of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, either staff or con- 
sultation, because that is where the in- 
formation has to come from. 

What I thought we were basically 
tentatively agreeing to is that the top 
staff people would be outside the De- 
partment, but they would be able to 
be some staffing. If they had to devel- 
op all this information independently, 
we would be talking about a 15- or 20- 
year project. I know nobody intends 
that. So we have to have the informa- 
tion flow come from the Department 
of Defense. 

Mr. McCAIN. If the Senator will fur- 
ther yield, I understand we are to re- 
ceive information in the Congress by 
December 31. That is a very short 
period of time. To ask people who 
have no knowledge or expertise on 
this issue to make those kinds of rec- 
ommendations would be not only un- 
likely but impossible. 

We need to work on that. 

Mr. NUNN. I would suggest perhaps 
we can converse with the Senator 
from Michigan on that. But I think it 
is going to be necessary to go over that 
language rather carefully. 

I do not believe it is his intent to 
prevent the flow of information 
coming from the Department of De- 
fense to this Commission. I would 
hope they would be objective enough 
and independent enough to question 
it, to go back and demand additional 
information or clarifications or to 
challenge it where they feel it was in 
question. But nevertheless, that infor- 
mation flow has to come from the De- 
partment. 

Mr. McCAIN. If the Senator from Il- 
linois would yield, I request a moment 
to make two more comments to him 
on this compromise, which I did not 
help formulate. 

I have no hard feelings about that 
lack of participation. I understand 
that time constraints and the issues at 
hand lend themselves to requiring a 
compromise which has been agreed to 
by the majority on both sides of the 
aisle. I would not stand in its way. 

I would like to point out two con- 
cerns. One regards the compromise’s 
wording concerning a vote of disap- 
proval. I understand that given a 51- 
member vote of disapproval, if the 
President vetoed that disapproval, it 
would come back and require 67 votes, 
at least of this body. 
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Mr. DIXON. May I say candidly I 
did not want this. This is part of an 
agreement I yielded on and I am not 
happy with it. But I would rather have 
congressional input of some kind than 
no congressional input at all, so I have 
accepted what I consider to be a com- 
promise. It is not a very good one in 
that area, may I say. 

Mr. McCAIN. I understand. My con- 
cern is I can envision, as I think the 
Senator from Illinois can, enormous 
pressures being generated on those 
Senators from States that are experi- 
encing a base closing. We work in this 
body on the basis of friendship and 
close relationships and I think it could 
place others in a very difficult posi- 
tion. 

I see some dangers in the road ahead 
by doing this. But I am not standing to 
oppose it. I am voicing my deep con- 
cern about it. 

The second issue I would like to 
mention to my distinguished friend 
from Illinois, is this whole issue of 
overseas bases. To some degree, I view 
it as a straw man in that the problems 
that lie ahead, as far as I view the situ- 
ation throughout the world, if the loss 
of overseas bases for foreign political 
reasons rather than close them for do- 
mestic political reasons. 

We see what is happening in the ne- 
gotiations over the bases in Greece. 
We see the forced removal of an F-16 
wing from Spain. In the opinion of 
most experts, if there was a referen- 
dum in the Philippines today, of the 
kind presently being planned by the 
Philippine Government, that would 
call for a removal of our bases in the 
Philippines. 

I think we are mixing apples and or- 
anges here because the reasons we 
have not been able to close domestic 
bases in the United States are largely 
domestic, political reasons. In con- 
trast, our problems overseas are the 
lack of, or insufficiency of, bases. This 
shortfall is generated by an entirely 
different set of factors. I think that, 
including the overseas base issue in 
this compromise, will confuse the issue 
and divert the Commission to some 
extent from its basic purpose which is 
to examine bases within the United 
States. 

I think the issue of overseas bases 
needs to be addressed. But I would 
suggest it should be best addressed in 
a separate context. 

I, again, would like to congratulate 
my friend from Illinois on shaping 
what I would accept as a reasonable 
compromise. I know he has worked 
long and hard on this issue. 

Mr. DIXON. May I first say to the 
Senator from Arizona, who I hold in 
the highest personal regard, for whom 
I have a very true, warm affection, 
that I would have been delighted to 
have had him as one of the partici- 
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pants in these discussions that took 
place. 

Nobody was excluded, may I observe. 
Anybody that came along was wel- 
come to join. I made a particular 
effort to call—— 

Mr. McCAIN. I say to my friend I 
did not mean to intimate that that was 
in any way the case. 

Mr. DIXON. I received it in that 
fashion and I thank the Senator. 

You just demonstrate once again 
what generated my response to my 
dear friend from South Dakota who 
very strongly feels we ought to address 
overseas bases here. I agree with him. 
You disagree with me. 

Your position was expressed very 
strongly by the ranking member, the 
distinguished Senator from Virginia 
and the chairman, the distinguished 
Senator from Georgia. 

Everybody was in the mix; every- 
body was presenting their point of 
view in the cloakroom. We achieved an 
accommodation of honor that I feel 
compelled to stand by, now, because I 
participated in the whole game. But 
that is not to say that others would 
not disagree with this and I guess, you 
know, we could be here a pretty long 
time. 

That is already pretty clear, talking 
about base closure, because we are still 
on my first amendment, and I have 
got about 10 or 12 of them here, all of 
which I think have some value. But we 
probably will lay this to rest shortly 
when this compromise amendment is 
adopted. But the Senator from South 
Dakota has a right to offer his amend- 
ment. 

There are some of us who will vote 
for it. I will not say anything, but I 
have an idea that this agreement will 
probably prevail. And then we will go 
to the conference and see what the 
White House thinks and there will be 
more refinements and modifications 
and ultimately I think we will get a 
result that most people will think is a 
result that has been honed by the leg- 
islative process. 

What more could you ask for than 
that. We live in a great system where 
everything is discussed publicly, noth- 
ing behind closed doors, and every- 
body knows that is happening. I have 
the amendment here. There is one 
part of it, due to what you have said 
and the distinguished chairman of the 
committee has said, that may need re- 
finement. I would be inclined then, 
Mr. President, at this time, to send an 
amendment to the desk which says 
“Strike all after paragraph 2 on line 3 
and add the following.” 

I offer that as an amendment in the 
second degree, subject to my friend 
from Michigan having a look at it. 
AMENDMENT NO. 2012 TO AMENDMENT NO. 2005, 

AS MODIFIED 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 


The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Drxon] 
proposes an amendment numbered 2012 to 
Amendment 2005 as modified. 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 


Strike all after parenthesis (2) on line 3 
and add the following: 

SEC. 923. CLOSURE AND REALIGNMENT OF MILI- 
TARY INSTALLATIONS. 

(a) In GeneraL.—The Secretary of De- 
fense shall— 

(1) close all military installations recom- 
mended by the Commission on Base Re- 
alignment and Closure in the report trans- 
mitted to the Secretary pursuant to the 
charter establishing such Commission; 

(2) realign all military installations recom- 
mended for realignment by such Commis- 
sion in such report; and 

(3) initiate all such closures and realign- 
ments no later than September 30, 1991, 
and complete all such closures and realign- 
ments no later than September 30, 1995. 

(b) CONDITIONS.—(1) The Secretary may 
not carry out the closure or realignment of 
any military installation under this section 
unless— 

(A) within 15 calendar days after the date 
on which the Commission transmits the 
report described in subsection (a)(1) to the 
Secretary, the Secretary transmits to the 
appropriate committees of Congress a 
report containing a statement that the Sec- 
retary has approved and proposes to imple- 
ment all of the military installation closures 
and realignments recommended by the 
Commission in the report described in sub- 
section (a)(1); 

(B) the Commission has recommended, in 
the report described in subsection (a)(1), the 
closure or realignment, as the case may be, 
of the installation; and 

(C) The Secretary of Defense completes 
the study required by subsection (f)(2) and 
submits the certification required by subsec- 
tion (cX3XB). 

(2) The authority of the Secretary to 
carry out any closure or realignment under 
this section shall terminate on October 1, 
1995. 

(c) THE Commission.—(1) The Commission 
shall consist of 15 members appointed by 
the Secretary of Defense. In addition to the 
members appointed by the Secretary of De- 
fense on May 3, 1988, the Secretary shall 
appoint 6 additional members (and fill any 
subsequent vacancies on the Commission) 
after consultation with (A) the Chairmen 
and ranking minority members of the ap- 
propriate committees of Congress and the 
military construction subcommittees there- 
of and (B) national associations of state and 
local officials. The members shall be chosen 
on the basis of knowledge and experience in 
matters related to federal property or na- 
tional security affairs, or economic plan- 
ning, and shall reflect a reasonable geo- 
graphic balance. 

(2) The Secretary of Defense shall provide 
the Commission with an objective, inde- 
pendent staff. The senior staff shall consist 
of government employees and consultants 
who have not been employed by the Depart- 
ment of Defense during calendar year 1988. 
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(3) The Commission shall— 

(A) transmit the report described in sub- 
section (a)(1) to the Secretary no later than 
December 31, 1988; and 

(B) on the same date on which the Com- 
mission transmits such report to the Secre- 
tary, transmit to the appropriate commit- 
tees of Congress— 

(i) a copy of such report; and 

(ii) a statement certifying that the Com- 
mission has identified the military installa- 
tions to be closed or realigned after review- 
ing all military installations inside the 
United States, including all military instal- 
lations under construction and all military 
installations planned for construction, 


and that no installation identified to be 
closed or realigned is of a higher priority to 
the national defense than any installation 
(domestic or foreign) that has not been 
identified by the Commission or the Secre- 
tary of Defense for closure or realignment. 

(d) IMPLEMENTATION.—(1) In closing or re- 
aligning a military installation under this 
section, the Secretary— 

(A) subject to the availability of funds au- 
thorized and appropriated to the Depart- 
ment of Defense for planning and design, 
minor construction, and operation and 
maintenance, and the availability of funds 
in the Account established under subsection 
(g)(1), may take all actions necessary to im- 
plement such closure or realignment, in- 
cluding acquiring land, constructing replace- 
ment facilities, relocating activities, and 
conducting advance planning and design; 

(B) subject to the availability of funds au- 
thorized and appropriated to the Depart- 
ment of Defense for economic adjustment 
assistance and community planning assist- 
ance and the availability of funds in the Ac- 
count, shall provide— 

(i) economic adjustment assistance to any 
community located near a military installa- 
tion being closed or realigned; and 

(ii) community planning assistance to any 
community located near a military installa- 
tion to which functions are to be trans- 
ferred as a result of such closure or realign- 
ment; 


if the Secretary determines that the finan- 
cial resources available to the community 
(by grant or otherwise) are inadequate; 

(C) subject to the availability of funds au- 
thorized and appropriated to the Depart- 
ment of Defense for environmental restora- 
tion and the availability of funds in the Ac- 
count, may carry out activities for the pur- 
pose of environmental restoration, including 
reducing, removing, and recycling hazardous 
wastes and removing unsafe buildings and 
debris; 

(D) except as provided in paragraph (2), 
may sell or exchange, at not less than fair 
market value, any real property or facility 
under the jurisdiction of the Department of 
Defense and located at such an installation; 
and 

(E) shall deposit any amount received 
from such sale or exchange, and from any 
transfer or exchange made under paragraph 
(2), into the Account. 

(2A) Before any sale or exchange or 
other conveyance of any real property or fa- 
cility is made under this section, the Secre- 
tary shall inform other instrumentalities of 
the Federal Government of the availability 
of such property or facility and, in response 
to an offer submitted by such an instrumen- 
tality within a reasonable period specified 
by the Secretary, shall transfer such proper- 
ty or facility for fair market value to such 
instrumentality if such instrumentality 
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agrees to reimburse the Secretary for such 
transfer in an amount equal to the fair 
market value of the property or facility and 
such instrumentality has the necessary 
funds available (within a reasonable period 
specified by the Secretary) for such pur- 
pose 


(B) After carrying out subparagraph (A) 
with respect to any real property or facility 
under the jurisdiction of the Department of 
Defense and located at an installation 
scheduled for closure or realignment under 
this section, the Secretary— 

(i) may transfer such property or facility 
to any other instrumentality of the Federal 
Government at less than fair market value 
or without reimbursement; or 

(ii) subject to subparagraph (C) and in 
any case in which savings will be realized by 
the Department of Defense from a convey- 
ance of a property or facility, may— 

(J) sell or exchange such real property or 
facility at less than fair market value if it is 
to be used for a commercial or industrial 
purpose in accordance with a reuse plan for- 
mulated by the community involved; or 

(II) convey such property or facility with- 
out reimbursement to a State or local gov- 
ernment if such property or facility is to be 
used by such government for airport, educa- 
tion, or health purposes in accordance with 
such a reuse plan. 

(C)) Any property or facility conveyed 
under subparagraph (Bei) may be con- 
veyed only as part of economic adjustment 
assistance made available to a community 
located near an installation scheduled for 
closure or realignment. 

(ii) The Secretary shall provide that all 
right, title, and interest in and to any real 
property or facility conveyed under sub- 
paragraph (B) ii) shall revert to the United 
States, which shall have right of immediate 
entry thereon, if such property or facility is 
used for any purpose other than the one for 
which it was conveyed under such clause. 

(e) Watver.—The Secretary may carry out 
the authority provided in subsection (d) 
without regard to— 

(1) any provision of the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949 (40 
U.S.C. 471 et seq.) restricting the Secretary 
of Defense from disposing of real property 
and facilities; 

(2) any provision of law restricting the use 
of funds for closing or realigning military 
installations included in appropriation or 
authorization Acts, other than this Act; 

(3) the procedures set forth in sections 
2662 and 2687 of title, 10, United States 
Code; and 

(4) the National Environmental Policy Act 
of 1969 (42 U.S.C. et seq.). 

(f) Reports.—(1) As part of each annual 
request for authorization of appropriations, 
the Secretary shall transmit to the appro- 
priate committees of Congress— 

(A) a schedule of the closure and realign- 
ment actions proposed to be carried out 
under this section in the final year for 
which the request is made and an estimate 
of the total expenditures required and cost 
savings to be achieved by each such closure 
and realignment and of the time period in 
which the savings are to be achieved in each 
case, together with the Secretary's assess- 
ment of the environmental consequences of 
such actions; and 

(B) a description of the military installa- 
tions, including military installations under 
construction and those planned for con- 
struction, to which functions are to be 
transferred as a result of such closures and 
realignments, together with the Secretary’s 
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assessment of the environmental conse- 
quences of such transfers. 

(2)(A) The Secretary shall conduct a study 
of the military installations of the United 
States outside the United States to deter- 
mine if efficiencies can be realized through 
closure or realignment of the overseas base 
structure of the United States. Not later 
than September 15, 1988, the Secretary 
shall transmit a report of the findings and 
conclusions of such study to the Commis- 
sion and to the appropriate committees of 
Congress. The Commission shall consider 
the impact of the Secretary’s study in devel- 
oping its recommendations. 

(B) Upon request of the Commission, the 
Secretary shall provide the Commission 
with such information about overseas bases 
as may be helpful to the Commission in its 
deliberations. 

(C) The Commission, based on its analysis 
of military installations in the United States 
and its review of the Secretary's study of 
the overseas base structure, may provide the 
Secretary with such comments and sugges- 
tions as it deems appropriate regarding the 
Secretary's study of the overseas base struc- 
ture. 

(3) When a decision is made to carry out a 
construction project under subsection (d)(1) 
and the cost of the project will be greater 
than the maximum amount for a minor con- 
struction project, the Secretary shall notify 
in writing the appropriate committees of 
Congress of the nature of and justification 
for the project and the amount proposed to 
be expended for such project. 

(g) Account.—(1) There is hereby estab- 
lished on the books of the Department of 
the Treasury the Department of Defense 
Base Closure Account which shall be admin- 
istered by the Secretary as a single account. 

(2) There shall be deposited into the Ac- 
count— 

(A) funds appropriated to the Account; 

(B) any funds that the Secretary may, 
subject to approval in an appropriation Act, 
transfer to the Account from funds appro- 
priated to the Department of Defense for 
any purpose, except that such funds may be 
transferred only after the date on which the 
Secretary transmits written notice of, and 
justification for, such transfer to the appro- 
priate committees of Congress; and 

(C) any amount described in subsection 
(d)(1)(E) and any other funds received by 
the Secretary in connection with any clo- 
sure or realignment of a military installa- 
tion under this section. 

(3) There is authorized to be appropriated 
to the Account for any fiscal year after 
fiscal year 1989 the sum of $300,000,000. 

(4) The Secretary may use the funds in 
the Account only for the purposes described 
in subsection (d). 

(5) No later than 60 days after the end of 
each fiscal year in which the Secretary car- 
ries out activities under this section, the 
Secretary shall transmit a report to the ap- 
propriate committees of Congress of the 
amount and nature of the deposits into, and 
the expenditures from, the Account during 
such fiscal year and of the amount of ex- 
penditures made pursuant to subparagraphs 
(A) though (C) of subsection (d)(1). 

(6) Unobligated funds which remain in the 
Account after the termination of the au- 
thority of the Secretary under this section 
shall be held in the Account until trans- 
ferred by an appropriate Act enacted after 
the appropriate committees of Congress re- 
ceive the report transmitted under para- 
graph (7). 

(7) No later than 60 days after the termi- 
nation of the authority of the Secretary to 
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carry out an alignment or closure under this 
section, the Secretary shall transmit to the 
appropriate committees of Congress a 
report containing an accounting of— 

(A) all the funds deposited into and ex- 
pended from the Account or expended 
under subparagraphs (A), (B), and (C) of 
subsection (d)(1); and 

(B) any amount remaining in the account. 

(h) CONGRESSIONAL DISAPPROVAL PROCE- 
DUREs.—(1) Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this section, the Secretary of De- 
fense may not take any action with regard 
to the report of the Commission on Base 
Realignment and Closure if, within 45 ses- 
sion days after the date on which Congress 
receives the report of the Secretary de- 
scribed in subsection (b)(1)(A), Congress 
enacts a joint resolution disapproving the 
plan of the Commission. 

(2) For the purpose of paragraph (1), 
“joint resolution” means only a joint resolu- 
tion introduced after the date on which the 
report of the Secretary referred to in sec- 
tion (b)(1)(A) is received by Congress the 
matter after the resolving clause of which is 
as follows: “That Congress disapproves the 
recommendations of the Commission on 
Base Realignment and Closure established 
by the Secretary of Defense as submitted to 
the Secretary of Defense on —— (the blank 
space being appropriately filled in).”. 

(3) A resolution described in paragraph (2) 
introduced in the House of Representatives 
shall be referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services of the House of Representa- 
tives. A resolution described in paragraph 
(2) introduced in the Senate shall be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Armed Services 
of the Senate. Such a resolution may not be 
reported before the 8th day after its intro- 
duction. 

(4) If the committee to which is referred a 
resolution described in paragraph (2) has 
not reported such resolution (or an identical 
resolution) at the end of 15 calendar days 
after its introduction, such committee shall 
be deemed to be discharged from further 
consideration of such resolution and such 
resolution shall be placed on the appropri- 
ate calendar of the House involved. 

(SNA) When the committee to which a 
resolution is referred has reported, or has 
been deemed to be discharged (under para- 
graph (4)) from further consideration of, a 
resolution described in paragraph (2), it is at 
any time thereafter in order (even though a 
previous motion to the same effect has been 
disagreed to) for any Member of the respec- 
tive House to move to proceed to the consid- 
eration of the resolution, and all points of 
order against the resolution) are waived. 
The motion is highly privileged in the 
House of Representatives and is privileged 
in the Senate and is not debatable, The 
motion is not subject to fiscal year, or to a 
motion to postpone, or to a motion to pro- 
ceed to the consideration of other business. 
A motion to reconsider the vote by which the 
motion is agreed to or disagreed to shall not 
be in order. If a motion to proceed to the 
consideration of the resolution is agreed to, 
the resolution shall remain the unfinished 
business of the respective House until dis- 
posed of. 

(B) Debate on the resolution, and on all 
debatable motions and appeals in connec- 
tion therewith, shall be limited to not more 
than 10 hours, which shall be divided equal- 
ly between those favoring and those oppos- 
ing the resolution. A motion further to limit 
debate is in order and not debatable. An 
amendment to, or a motion to postpone, or a 
motion to proceed to the consideration of 
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other business, or a motion to recommit the 
resolution is not in order. A motion to re- 
consider the vote by which the resolution is 
agreed to or disagreed to is not in order. 

(C) Immediately following the conclusion 
of the debate on a resolution described in 
paragraph (2), and a single quorum call at 
the conclusion of the debate if requested in 
accordance with the rules of the appropri- 
ate House, the vote on final passage of the 
resolution shall occur, 

(D) Appeals from the decisions of the 
Chair relating to the application of the 
rules of the Senate or the House of Repre- 
sentatives, as the case may be, to the proce- 
dure relating to a resolution described in 
paragraph (2) shall be decided without 
debate. 

(6) If, before the passage by one House of 
a resolution of that House described in 
paragraph (2), that House receives from the 
other House a resolution described in para- 
graph (2), then the following procedures 
shall apply: 

(A) The resolution of the other House 
shall not be referred to a committee. 

(B) With respect to a resolution described 
in paragraph (2) of the House receiving the 
resolution— 

(i) the procedure in that House shall be 
the same as if no resolution had been re- 
ceived from the other House; but 

(ii) the vote on final passage shall be on 
the resolution of the other House. 

(7) This subsection is enacted by Con- 


gress— 

(A) as an exercise of the rulemaking 
power of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, respectively, and as such it is 
deemed a part of the rules of each House, 
respectively, but applicable only with re- 
spect to the procedure to be followed in that 
House in the case of a resolution described 
in paragraph (2), and it supersedes other 
rules only to the extent that it is inconsist- 
ent with such rules; and 

(b) with full recognition of the constitu- 
tional right of either House to change the 
rules (so far as relating to the procedure of 
that House) at any time, in the same 
manner, and to the same extent as in the 
case of any other rule of that House. 

(i) DEFINITIONS.—In this section: 

(1) The term “Account” means the De- 
partment of Defense Base Closure Account 
established by subsection (g)(1). 

(2) The term “appropriate committees of 
Congress” means the Committees on Armed 
Services and the Committees on Appropria- 
tions of the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

(3) The terms “Commission on Base Re- 
alignment and Closure” and “Commission” 
mean the commission established by the 
Secretary of Defense in the charter signed 
by the Secretary on May 3, 1988. 

(4) The term “charter establishing such 
Commission” means the charter referred to 
in paragraph (3). 

(5) The term “military installation” 
means a base, camp, post, station, yard, 
center, homeport facility for any ship, or 
other activity under the jurisdiction of the 
Secretary of a military department. 

(6) The term “realignment” includes any 
action which both reduces and relocates 
functions and civilian personnel positions. 

(7) The term Secretary“ means the Sec- 
retary of Defense. 

(8) The term “United States” means the 
50 States, the District of Columbia, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, Guam, the 
Virgin Islands, American Samoa, and any 
other commonwealth, territory, or posses- 
sion of the United States. 
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Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, we have 
discussed this amendment now at 
some length. This amendment repre- 
sents a compromise that has been 
achieved over a full day's discussion. 
There is a little discussion going on 
about the language concerning mem- 
bers of the staff. Senators are advised 
that what we want to do here is have 
staff members who are independent 
from influence by the Department of 
Defense but not necessarily that all 
junior staff never have been employed 
or have been employed in the last year 
by the Department. We are going to 
clean up that language in a little bit 
with another modification. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this amendment be in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there a sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I wonder 
if the acting manager will yield for a 
question? 

Mr. DIXON. I will yield, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. LEVIN. We have drafted this 
language as carefully as we could 
under the circumstances, and my ques- 
tion is relative to that subsection (2) 
where it says: 

The Secretary of Defense shall provide 
the commission with an objective, independ- 
ent staff. 

I believe it is our intention as spon- 
sors of this amendment that the Com- 
mission shall make the selection of 
their staff, and when we use the word 
“provide,” we are talking about the 
process of getting them employed and 
paid for but not the selection process 
because the selection process would be 
the Commission itself. Is that your un- 
derstanding? 

Mr. DIXON. We had a discussion 
here about the word “nonpartisan.” 
Everybody agreed there were not too 
many of those people around in Gov- 
ernment, and we changed that to “ob- 
jective.” 

Then I think the other sense of the 
discussion, and the distinguished man- 
ager, the chairman of the committee, 
is temporarily off the floor, but I 
think the Senator from Arizona was 
here. The intention was clearly that 
we would have an objective staff that 
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is not in any way obligated to the Sec- 
retary of Defense or the Department 
of Defense. That he would provide 
available personnel to the extent 
needed, but that the senior staff, and 
so forth, will certainly not be a part of 
the Department of Defense and that 
the Commission itself would make the 
determination about the staff people 
it wanted. 

May I say to my friend from Arizo- 
na, that was our understanding even- 
tually, that the Commission of 15 
people, the Commission having been 
expanded from 9 to 15, would be able 
to select their staff, much of which 
would probably be provided at the 
lower levels in particular from De- 
fense. 

Mr. LEVIN. As one of the authors of 
this amendment, in order to create 
some legislative history, it is my inten- 
tion, so we all know that the Commis- 
sion has that authority to select their 
staff and that the word “provide” re- 
lates to other parts of the employment 
process, such as getting people onto a 
Government payroll and paying for 
them, but does not apply to the word 
“select” since the selection is intended 
under this language to be left to the 
Commission. 

That is my intention as one of the 
sponsors of this amendment. 

Mr. DIXON. And may I say, Mr. 
President, I share the observations, 
and let the Record show from the 
standpoint of congressional intent, 
that it is clearly our intent that objec- 
tive personnel selected by the Commis- 
sion, but can be provided by the Secre- 
tary of Defense, can constitute staff 
for this Commission. 

May I do a little cleanup work by 
asking unanimous consent that the 
distinguished Senator from Michigan, 
who has been one of the able Senators 
who has been principally involved in 
striking this accommodation, be joined 
as a sponsor; the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Arizona, Senator McCAIN, as 
a sponsor; the distinguished Senator 
from Delaware, Senator ROTH, as a 
sponsor; the distinguished Senator 
from Alaska, Senator STEVENS, as a 
sponsor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McCAIN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. McCAIN. Mr. President, I would 
like to state that it is also the under- 
standing on this side of the aisle that 
the staff will be selected by the Com- 
mission. The Commission will be the 
sole arbiters as to who and with what 
qualifications they may acquire. This 
language is simply to clear up that the 
senior staff member will not be em- 
ployees of the Department of Defense 
during the fiscal year 1988. I yield the 
floor. 

Mr. COHEN addressed the Chair. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Maine. 

Mr. COHEN. Mr. President, I regret 
I have not been able to be on the floor 
during the day. Senator Boren, and I, 
and others have been tied up in the 
Intelligence Committee on matters 
pertaining to the INF Treaty. 

I did want to come to the floor to 
make a few comments, and to com- 
mend the efforts of my colleague from 
Illinois. It seems that he has been 
waging almost a one-man battle on the 
floor to try and inject a congressional 
role into a process that I think is pro- 
ceeding along in a very shortsighted 
fashion. 

I would like to take a few moments 
to discuss the history behind the adop- 
tion of an amendment I helped pass 
when I was a Member of the House of 
Representatives back in 1976. It is no 
secret that I had a base, Loring Air 
Force Base, a SAC base in Maine. Sen- 
ator Muskie was then a Member of 
this Chamber. We received a notice 
one day. The Air Force requested a 
meeting with us. We sat down with 
them. An Air Force official said: 

I am telling you in advance that Loring 
Air Force Base may be on a preliminary hit 
list, as such, for closure. 

We said: 

Thank you for the advance notice, but can 
you tell us what the criteria are for the rec- 
ommendations that this base be shut down? 

The answer was: 

We can’t tell you what the criteria are at 
this point, we can only advise you that your 
base may be subjected to closure. 

Loring Air Force Base happened to 
be a major base in my State. We 
needed more information and were 
unable to get it until such time as the 
Air Force actually decided to designate 
Loring for reduction, about an 80 per- 
cent reduction—a significant reduc- 
tion. 

We decided at that point that Con- 
gress had at least an obligation to find 
out what the Department of Defense 
rationale really was. When we finally 
determined what the criteria were, 
one, of course, was national security 
interest, and no one can question that. 
But we asked what the rationale was: 
“Well, this particular base was close 
enough to the coastline that a Soviet 
submarine with a flat trajectory on an 
SLBM could take out Loring in very 
short notice.” 

“That is a fair comment, a fair ob- 
servation. We certainly don’t want to 
jeopardize the national security inter- 
est, but where are you going to move 
the bombers to?” 

Well, the Air Force was going to 
move them to a base, we found, out 
later, that was even closer to a poten- 
tial Soviet submarine attack. That ra- 
tionale did not hold up. 

We asked them for an environmen- 
tal statement of what the impact was 
upon the community. The Air Force 
had the base located in the wrong part 
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of the State. They had no idea where 
the base was. 

Each criteria that was listed was 
found, upon analysis, to be faulty. We 
said; “Something is wrong here.” Our 
people in Maine were fully prepared to 
accept the closure of that base or a 
substantial reduction of that base if 
they could satisfy us that a reason was 
offered that would hold up under 
analysis. The people of Maine were 
prepared to accept that. We had al- 
ready begun to make alternative plans 
for the base. 

But we said: “Wait, we are going to 
find out what the reason is.” 

It turned out the reason was more 
political than anything else. So we re- 
sisted that particular recommenda- 
tion. 

We did pass legislation, which I do 
not apologize for. 

Mr. DIXON. May I say I do not 
apologize for it either. I think it is 
good legislation. 

Mr. COHEN. The Department of 
Defense comes to the Congress to re- 
quest the funds to open bases. Why do 
we not just create a commission? Why 
bother to come before the Congress to 
request the funds to open up a new 
base, to build the infrastructure, to 
make the substantial improvements 
that are necessary in runways and 
base facilities and schools and every- 
thing that goes with it? You build up a 
small town into a major operation by 
virtue of that base and then overnight 
you shut it down without any consul- 
tation, without really a justification 
that will withstand analysis, and say 
that is just too bad, that is the mili- 
tary’s decision. 

If that is the case, they do not need 
Congress to open the base. Yet the 
proposal in this bill takes us out of the 
process altogether, saying just give it 
to a commission. 

Once again, when it comes to a 
tough decision, we abdicate our re- 
sponsibility. If we do not like the legis- 
lation that is currently in effect, 
change it. If we do not like the criteria 
because DOD says it is too onerous, it 
is too burdensome, change the criteria. 

But the answer, it seems to me, is 
not just to cut Congress out, is not to 
eliminate us altogether so that we 
have no voice, no veto, no participa- 
tory role in deciding whether or not a 
base that we helped to fund, is now 
being shut down with fairly serious 
consequences, not only to the national 
security interest, but to the local eco- 
nomic interest as well. 

It seems to me we have a voice and 
we have to play a role. What we are 
doing here is typical of what we do 
everytime we have a tough decision to 
make, be it on Social Security or any 
other issue. We say, “Let’s create a 
commission, let’s just abdicate our re- 
sponsibility and go to a commission.” 
Far better that we come to the floor 
and say that each base that we recom- 
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mend, we can justify its closure. It is 
not political; it is in the national secu- 
rity interest; yes, there are costs in- 
volved and here they are and we are 
asking for your support. 

That is the way it ought to be done, 
but Congress is taking the cowardly 
way out in my judgment by simply 
shifting this off to a commission, and 
my friend from Illinois is trying his 
best to involve Congress back in the 
process. But we have all of these per- 
mutations we are trying to achieve in 
order to really duck the issue, and the 
fact is we are the ones who create 
these bases, and we are the ones who 
ought to have a voice at least, some 
role in deciding whether we shut them 
down, under what circumstances, and 
with how much notice. The original 
legislation requires 60-day notice. 
Why? To give Members of Congress an 
opportunity to make their case as to 
why the base ought to stay open, if 
they can. We just passed major legisla- 
tion giving 60 days notice for plant 
closings with the private sector shut- 
ting down operations. Congress went 
on record overwhelmingly in favor of 
that. And yet here we are, when it 
comes to shutting down a base, for 
which Congress bears the responsibil- 
ity of funding, we are saying, “Don’t 
come to us; we can’t afford to bear 
that kind of responsibility.” 

So I think what has taken place in 
the bill itself is a mistake. I commend 
my colleague from Illinois for trying 
at least to make the kinds of modifica- 
tions which would give Congress some 
role as far as oversight, some partici- 
patory role, some check to make sure 
that it is not based upon political fac- 
tors in the sense one base is favored 
over another depending on who is on a 
particular committee, or one region 
over another. Base it upon national se- 
curity interests. Also take into account 
at least some of the economic factors: 
The Air Force said we will save mil- 
lions of dollars in shutting a base 
down. The facts are quite the other 
way. 

So I think that the Senator from Il- 
linois has done a commendable job, 
but we are trying to patch up what es- 
sentially is a cowardly way out for the 
congress and that is that we will not 
measure up to the responsibility of 
whether we keep a base open or shut 
it down. We are taking ourselves out 
of the process. I think it is a mistake. 
We have done it on other tough issues. 
I think we are paid to make those 
tough decisions and we ought not be 
delegating them to commissions that 
are not elected and unaccountable to 


us. 

Again I commend the Senator. I join 
in the effort. I commend Senator 
Levin. But I think it is a mistake to 
have done what we have done, and I 
hope the House will look very careful- 
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ly before they agree to accept the 
Senate version. 

Mr. DIXON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Simon). The Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, may I 
simply say that I endorse every word 
of the distinguished Senator from 
Maine. Were it up to this Senator, 
pages 161 through 171 would not be in 
the Department of Defense authoriza- 
tion bill. We fought that fight in com- 
mittee and those 10 pages are in the 
bill. We fought this fight on the floor 
for a couple of days. We have achieved 
the best accommodation we could 
under the circumstances. Even the 
congressional input ultimately I would 
have the other way around, with ap- 
proval, not disapproval, not the prob- 
lems you are going to have with a veto 
and that sort of thing. 

It is not all I wanted. At the same 
time, we have to resolve this thing, 
and I think it is clear that there is 
probably a majority here that wants a 
strong, useful provision in the bill. I 
think this is the best we can do. 

I say to my friend from Maine, his 
valuable suggestions yesterday have 
been very helpful to this Senator. 
Some of the suggestions he gave me 
just before we entered into this whole 
subject matter yesterday were most 
useful to me, and I thank the Senator 
from Maine. We have employed his 
advice at every juncture in our discus- 
sions with the advocates of the other 
position on this issue, and I thank him 
for his help and that of the Senator 
from Michigan and others. 

So far as I am concerned, Mr. Presi- 
dent, this constitutes the best we can 
do with the problem that I think ev- 
eryone recognizes is a national prob- 
lem. I think there ought to be more 
congressional input than there is. I 
think there ought to be more congres- 
sional influence on the Commission 
than there is. I think there ought to 
be more concern about the foreign 
bases than there is in this compromise, 
but in the end it is a compromise, the 
best we could do, and I recommend it 
as being adequate for this purpose in 
the Senate. May I say to my friend 
from Maine, I hope that in the confer- 
ence more modifications that make 
good sense can take place. I thank my 
friend from Maine. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. McCAIN. Mr. President, I think 
my friend from Maine was entirely ac- 
curate in his remarks. The Congress 
has probably abdicated its responsibil- 
ities and the Congress is responsible 
for the funding of these bases. Howev- 
er, I would like to point out to my 
friend, for whom I have the utmost re- 
spect, that it is very clear that we are 
at a condition of gridlock as far as 
base closings are concerned. My infor- 
mation is that the last major military 
facility in this country to be closed 
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was in the early 1970’s. A great deal 
has changed in the intervening years, 
and there have clearly been changes in 
mission, roles, requirements; technolo- 
gy. These have driven us to need dif- 
ferent installations and different 
basing requirements. All of the 
changes however, have not led to the 
closure of any major military installa- 
tion in this country. Whether we in 
this body happen to like it or not, 
there is a perception around the coun- 
try that the Congress cannot act to 
reduce the waste and inefficiency and 
the excess expenditure of taxpayers’ 
dollars which results from having re- 
dundant or excess military installa- 
tions in this country. 

My colleague is right that in saying 
that by setting up a commission, and 
allowing that commission to do the 
work Congress should be doing, we are 
abdicating our responsibilities. At the 
same time, I think history indicates 
that we are incapable of acting in any 
other way because of the enormous 
political repercussions which result in 
each of our States as a result of a 
move to close a base or a military in- 
stallation. 

I would also like to point out to my 
friend that we have set up other com- 
missions and they have provided us 
with useful information. For example, 
the Commission on Social Security. 
This Commission was set up recently 
and is going to report on the overall 
economy sometime this fall. 

Mr. COHEN. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCAIN. Yes. 

Mr. COHEN. We also set up the 
Packard Commission a year or so ago, 
but there was no suggestion made that 
the Packard Commission recommenda- 
tions would be implemented without 
review of the Congress. There is some- 
thing where we said, No, no, wait a 
moment. Procurement, that is some- 
thing we take a special interest in.” 
We were not about to delegate that re- 
sponsibility to the Packard Commis- 
sion, notwithstanding the integrity of 
the members, the high respect that 
they enjoyed, and the expertise they 
brought to the job. It seems to me 
that we did precisely the right thing. 
We took the benefit of their recom- 
mendations. We acted upon some and 
we rejected others. 

It seems to me that is the role of a 
commission, not to delegate to an une- 
lected body the decisionmaking au- 
thority without review and without re- 
course by Members of this institution. 

Mr. McCAIN. I think the Senator is 
correct in that statement, but I would 
like to point out that the results of the 
Packard Commission, at least in the 
minds of many of us, have been limit- 
ed in the benefits we have received. 
The so-called Kissinger Commission 
on the CBI was perhaps the most 
talked-about and least followed Com- 
mission. Unfortunately, we seem to 
have a history of appointing commis- 
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sions, expending the valuable time of 
some of our most distinguished Ameri- 
cans, receiving their recommendations, 
and doing very little about them. 

Mr. COHEN. If the Senator will 
yield further, I would be prepared to 
accept the Senate Armed Services 
Committee language if the Senator 
from Arizona would agree that we 
make the Scowcroft Commission rec- 
ommendations to Congress binding 
upon the Congress so that we could go 
forward, for example, with the Midg- 
etman missile as well as the recom- 
mendations on the MX. 

There is a case where we have distin- 
guished gentlemen appointed by the 
President making recommendations to 
the Congress and I would be happy to 
delegate to them that decision, if the 
Senator from Arizona would join me 
in saying he would be fully in support 
of those recommendations. 

Mr. McCAIN. I certainly would not 
be adverse to giving serious consider- 
ation to such a move although, as my 
colleague fully appreciates, it would be 
largely academic. There would be 2 of 
us as opposed to 98, and we would 
have some difficulty in convincing the 
other 98. 

Mr. COHEN. The only point I am 
making is here you had a commission 
make a recommendation, and Con- 
gress justifiably reserved the judg- 
ment as to whether we go forward 
with MX, Midgetman, or a combina- 
tion of the two. I think we create com- 
missions for the purposes of advice. 
They serve an advisory function. That 
should be the desire here, but we 
should not abdicate our responsibility 
just as we have not done so with other 
commissions. I do not believe we 
should do so here. 

That is the only point I wish to 
mrke as a rhetorical suggestion. I 
krow the Senator is not in the posi- 
tion to commit other Members to that 
position. But nonetheless, I think we 
have a role. 

The Senator from Illinois has done 
his best to inject the Congress back 
into that deliberative process. I salute 
him for that. 

Mr. McCAIN. I again appreciate the 
comments of my friend from Maine. 
He makes an extremely valid point in 
that we have abdicated our responsi- 
bility. Perhaps we should evaluate the 
way that this entire body does busi- 
ness. 

I would like to repeat and emphasize 
that it is thanks to the efforts of the 
Senator from Illinois that at least we 
have Congress playing a constructive 
role. Admittedly, it is somewhat in the 
form of a two-House legislative veto, 
as opposed to an affirmative action, in 
the case decisions and recommenda- 
tions made by the commission. 

I would also like to remind my friend 
from Maine that there is that percep- 
tion, and I think there is an accurate 
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one in the country, that the Congress 
cannot act to close a single military in- 
stallation because of the political 
impact on the elected representatives 
in both bodies. 

History indicates there is some accu- 
racy in that perception. If my infor- 
mation is correct, the last time a 
major installation was closed was some 
15 years ago, or more. If we accept the 
fact that there are installations which 
should be streamlined or made more 
efficient, and that some should even 
be closed, this bill is a way of attack- 
ing an issue that is for more important 
than just the fact that there are bases 
which are not necessary to maintain 
this Nation’s national security require- 
ments. If we cannot act, I greatly fear 
that the support for whatever level of 
defense spending the Congress decides 
on will be eroded. The American 
people need to perceive that their tax 
dollars are not being inefficiently and 
wastefully expended on military in- 
stallations that are not necessary for 
national defense. 

I share the disapproval of my friend 
from Illinois, and to some degree his 
disgust, that we are in a situation that 
we cannot act in an affirmative fash- 
ion, and that we abdicate our responsi- 
bilities. 

At the same time I would suggest 
that we have another pressing prob- 
lem, and that is to convince most of 
the taxpayers of this country their tax 
dollars are being most wisely and effi- 
ciently spent. 

Mr. COHEN. Would the Senator 
yield for one final point? The times, of 
course, change. There may be require- 
ments to either realign or indeed close 
certain bases. But I would call my col- 
league’s attention to the fact that he, 
as did I, once served in the House of 
Representatives. A report was filed by 
the House Armed Services Committee 
some years ago in the mid-1970’s indi- 
cating as a policy matter that we 
needed to maintain, perhaps even 
expand, our military presence in the 
country, and a greater dispersal was 
taking place as more bases were being 
concentrated in fewer areas to the 
point where many regions of the coun- 
try were being totally excluded from 
any presence of our military person- 
nel, men and women. And that the 
presence of those men and women in 
our armed services was serving a very 
positive impact, not only for our na- 
tional security but for the commit- 
ment of this country to a strong na- 
tional defense. 

There was a policy decision to main- 
tain a greater dispersal of those facili- 
ties. I think frankly there was great 
merit to it, that they are sometimes 
shortsighted for very marginal savings 
to start shutting bases down, and 
thereby depriving an opportunity for 
people to see exactly the kind of serv- 
ices that are being rendered. 
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So there was a policy recommenda- 
tion coming from our colleague. I be- 
lieve Jack Kemp was very instrumental 
in helping write that report. So it is 
not a situation where Congress has 
been resisting base closures. There 
were also policy factors involved and 
perhaps reasons for keeping them 
open as part of the national security 
debate itself. 

I do not want to disagree with my 
friend from Arizona, but I would say 
there are times when cases can be 
made for the closure of a base. Cer- 
tainly when you are talking about a 
major installation, the way the law 
was originally written there had to be 
at least 1,000 civilian personnel who 
were proposed to be eliminated or a 
50-percent reduction. You are talking 
about a major installation. 

There ought to be some notice given, 
some rationale given, some opportuni- 
ty for Congress men and women and 
Senators to make their case for its 
continuation. If they cannot, it should 
be closed. But it seems to me that is 
the process we ought to follow, not 
what we are doing here by creating 
unelected commissions to make those 
decisions for us. I think this is the best 
we can do under the circumstances. 

So I will support certainly my col- 
leagues from Illinois and Michigan. 

Mr. McCAIN. I agree with my friend 
from Maine in that there is a compel- 
ling case for dispersal throughout the 
country of our military installations. 
It is a terrible mistake, from a strate- 
gic as well as a moral standpoint, to 
concentrate our military bases in one 
section of the country. Indeed, that 
happens to be to a large degree the 
case today. I think that it could place 
us in some strategic peril over time. 

I would also like to point out that 
there has been no more fierce or dedi- 
cated protector of the military instal- 
lations in his State in my view than 
my colleague from the State of Maine. 

Those of us who come from the Sun 
Belt have many other ways of improv- 
ing our economies. Unfortunately, 
that does not happen to be true in the 
State of Maine, and my colleague from 
Maine is clearly aware and apprecia- 
tive of the enormous economic disloca- 
tion and difficulties that would prevail 
in his State in the event of a closure of 
a very large and important military in- 
stallation. 

I happen to know that since 1979, 
when Senator Comen came to this 
body, he has made it one of his high- 
est priorities to keep that base open. I 
am sure the people of Maine are very 
grateful and appreciative. He has 
made a compelling case not only of the 
economic difficulties that would result 
from base closures, but of the strategic 
importance of the major military in- 
stallation, in Maine, Loring Air Force 
Base. 

Mr. COHEN. If I may offer one com- 
ment, let me thank the Senator for his 
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comments, but point out that were it 
only the economic factors involved I 
would not be before this Chamber 
speaking on behalf of that particular 
facility. It was the strategic location, 
the implications for reinforcement and 
NATO, that the whole rationale was 
offered for the base in the first place. 
The primary factor has to be the con- 
sideration of national security inter- 
ests. The economic factors were sec- 
ondary, in my opinion, and no less im- 
portant in terms of the impact. But I 
could not stand before this Chamber 
and urge my colleagues to keep it open 
solely as a job creation facility. 

So it was really the strategic loca- 
tion, coupled with the economic fac- 
tors, that would be involved in shut- 
ting it down for very marginal, if any, 
economic savings, and I think to the 
detriment of our ability to reinforce 
our European allies at a time of crisis 
that really has been the persuasive 
factor that has maintained Loring 
where it is today. 

Mr. McCAIN. As I was saying, I be- 
lieve my friend from Maine has made 
the case for the strategic importance 
of Loring Air Force Base. It is indeed 
crucial to our ability to resupply our 
NATO allies in the event of war in 
Western Europe. He has based his pri- 
mary concerns on that issue. 

I was trying to point out that he also 
has concern for the working men and 
women of his State, who would find it 
very difficult to find employment in 
other areas. I was also trying to point 
out that those of us from States that 
have more healthy and growing econo- 
mies find life somewhat easier for 
those who are dislocated by a base clo- 
sure. I think the human element of 
the base closure is something that 
must be considered whenever there is 
a base closure. That is why I hope if 
this Commission's recommendations 
are accepted, we will act together to 
minimize the economic impact no 
matter where that base closure takes 
place. I hope we will provide for the 
provision of such programs as employ- 
ment and training assistance, and for 
assistance in other areas so that we 
could make sure that there is no sig- 
nificant economic impact in the area. 

Let me just finally say to my friend 
from Maine that I have great confi- 
dence in this Commission. 

I have seen the proposed member- 
ship of this Commission. I have every 
reason to believe, as I believe the Sen- 
ator from Illinois does, that these 
people will attack this issue in a dedi- 
cated and nonpartisan fashion. I be- 
lieve they have the confidence of the 
members of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee on both sides of the aisle, and I 
have every confidence that they will 
do the job in an objective and patriotic 
fashion, as they are tasked to do by 
the legislation contained in this bill. 
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AMENDMENT NO. 2012, AS MODIFIED, TO 
AMENDMENT 2005, AS MODIFIED 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, I am 
prepared to do a little bit of cleanup 
work. I am thankful for all the impor- 
tant discussions that have just tran- 
spired. 

I ask unanimous consent to amend 
my amendment as follows: 

In subsection (C)(2), strike out the period 
after the word “staff,” at the end of the 
first sentence, and insert “, which shall be 
selected by the Commission.“. 

That reflects the colloquy that took 
place between the Senator from 
Michigan and others on the floor and 
definitely takes care of the question of 
clarification of that language. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendment is so 
modified. 

Mr. DIXON. I further ask unani- 
mous consent that pages 3 and 4 of 
the amendment, which are duplicate 
pages, be deleted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendment is so 
modified. 

Mr. DIXON. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that on page 5, line 16, the word 
“the” be stricken and the word “any” 
be inserted in lieu thereof. That was 
the intention, and the colloquy took 
place between the Senator from 
Michigan and myself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendment is so 
modified. 

The modification is as follows: 

In subsection (C)(2), strike out the period 
after the word “staff” at the end of the first 
sentence and insert “, which shall be select- 
ed by the Commission.“. 

Pages 3 and 4 of the amendment, dupli- 
cate pages, be deleted; 

On page 5, line 16, that the word “the” be 
stricken and the word “any” be inserted in 
lieu thereof. 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIXON. I yield. 

Mr. LEVIN. The purpose of that leg- 
islatively is to make it clear that we do 
not suggest or imply or direct that any 
bases be closed. This is supposed to be 
neutral. This Commission is supposed 
to determine if there are any bases 
that it recommends be closed, and that 
is the reason for the last change. 

Mr. DIXON. The Senator from 
Michigan is absolutely correct. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois and the Senators from Michi- 
gan, Arizona, Virginia, and other Sena- 
tors who have been working on this 
for a number of hours. I think it is a 
very important step in the right direc- 
tion. As the Senator from Maine point 
out, national security has to be pri- 
mary. 

I can recall in 1965, when I was a 
young House Member, they closed 
Schilling Air Force Base in Salina, KS. 
I called each of my Senators to see 
who was going to make the announce- 
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ment. I could not find one Senator, 
and the other Senator said, “I only an- 
nounce openings.” [Laughter.] 

So I was a junior House Member, 
and I got to announce the closing of 
Schilling Air Force Base in Kansas. As 
it turned out, we had economic devel- 
opment, and it turned out well from 
the standpoint of the community. 

I understand the importance of 
making the right decision, and that 
has been the purpose of this amend- 
ment. I certainly commend those who 
have been involved. 

I hope we can close some bases. Ob- 
viously, there are some that should 
have been closed 10, 15, or 20 years 
ago, in addition to Schilling Air Force 
Base, and later the Air Force base in 
2 KS. We do not have many 
left. 

I support the amendment, and I con- 
gratulate the sponsor of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, I think 
the Senator from Colorado has a 
statement he wants to make at this 
point. Thereafter, in a matter of min- 
utes, we will go through a rollcall vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. WIRTH. Mr. President, this 
year under the very able leadership of 
our chairman, Senator Nunn, the 
Armed Services Committee worked in 
a bipartisan spirit of cooperation to 
develop a defense authorization bill 
that: 

Begins to get control of runaway de- 
fense spending; 

Seriously addresses the imbalance 
between strategic and conventional 
priorities; 

Makes a start at correcting deficien- 
cies in our conventional deterrent; and 

Provides a number of initiatives to 
strengthen the defense industrial base, 
improve acquisition practices and ad- 
dress defense trade policies that result 
in the inefficient use of common de- 
fense resources. 

During the course of our hearings 
and deliberations on this bill the com- 
mittee, and particularly Senator 
Levin’s Subcommittee on Convention- 
al Forces and Alliance Defense, fo- 
cused considerable attention on the 
subject of the conventional balance 
between NATO and the Warsaw Pact 
forces arrayed against each other in 
Europe. 

The committee recommends that ad- 
ditional funds be authorized over and 
above the President’s request for a 
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number of armor and antiarmor pro- 
grams that will begin to restore the 
ability of our forces to better deter 
and defend against a conventional 
attack on Europe. 

We have made a good beginning at 
addressing the conventional balance in 
Europe and correcting imbalances that 
detract from our ability to deter war 
and defend against attack in that most 
vital region of the world, and I con- 
gratulate my colleagues on the com- 
mittee, the members of the committee 
staff, and the personal staff members 
who have worked with us to prepare 
this bill for the Senate’s consideration. 

But I would be remiss if I did not 
remind the Senate that providing for 
the common defense involves more 
than raising and supporting armies or 
providing and maintaining a Navy. 
The pursuit of negotiated and verifia- 
ble arms control agreements, though a 
function of the executive branch, is 
also a concern of the Congress, espe- 
cially of the Senate which must give 
its advice in and consent to that proc- 
ess. 
While the committee’s actions to im- 
prove conventional defense capabili- 
ties are important—and necessary at 
this time—I think the committee has 
given insufficient attention to a 
number of possible actions that could 
enhance conventional stability and in- 
crease the warning time for any 
Warsaw Pact attack that would be so 
necessary to enable NATO's member 
governments to make the political de- 
cisions to mobilize reserves and rein- 
force the forward deployed forces of 
NATO. 

The actions to which I refer can be 
categorized as conventional arms con- 
trol and stabilizing measures—with 
the latter term encompassing both 
confidence-building measures 
[CBM's], of the sort agreed to at the 
Stockholm Conference in 1986 which 
was part of the Conference on Confi- 
dence- and Security-Building Measures 
and Disarmament in Europe [CDE], 
and force constraints. 

The committee’s formal report to 
the Foreign Relations Committee on 
the INF Treaty recognized the prom- 
ise of such measures, identifying them 
collectively as components of the 
second track of the roadmap to NATO 
strength in the report’s section on 
“NATO in the Post-INF Environ- 
ment.” The committee gave further in- 
dication of its appreciation for the po- 
tential of conventional arms control 
and stabilizing measures when it 
adopted my amendment to this bill, 
cosponsored by Senators Nunn and 
LEvIN, expressing the sense of the 
Congress that an expansion of confi- 
dence-building measures should enjoy 
a high priority in the administration’s 
plans to proceed with conventional 
arms control initiatives in Europe. 
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Nevertheless, much more can be done 
in this area. 

To date, what attention the United 
States and NATO arms control nego- 
tiators have devoted to stabilizing 
measures has focused on confidence- 
building measures of the Stockholm 
Agreement genre. 

That agreement permits each side to 
observe and inspect military oper- 
ations of the other side. These inspec- 
tions and observations are viewed with 
great promise in Europe. 

Two new rounds of Western bloc- 
Eastern bloc talks are anticipated to 
begin later this year: a follow-on to 
the CDE talks and the resulting Stock- 
holm Agreement; and a new series of 
talks, the Conventional Stability Talks 
[CST]. 

Enhanced CMB’s will be discussed at 
the follow-on to the Stockholm meet- 
ing. Force constraints as well as force 
reductions can be considered in the 
framework of the CST. 

Since becoming a member of the 
Armed Services Committee last year, I 
have devoted a great deal of attention 
to this subject and have concluded 
that expanding the current regimen of 
CBM’s to include force constraints and 
limitations will enhance our conven- 
tional defense system in Europe, pro- 
vide some early success in the new dis- 
cussions, and build the infrastructure 
for a verification regime for future 
conventional disarmament. 

Taking such steps—which some have 
labled “operational arms control“ 
will be stabilizing, beneficial to the se- 
curity of the Western alliance and its 
members, and more easily achievable 
than actual reductions in weapons sys- 
tems or forces—traditional arms con- 
trol—or “structural” arms control. 

IN the area of Stockholm-type 
CBM’s, we should consider a number 
of new initiatives at both the CDE and 
CST negotiations. For example: 

We should seek an increase in the 
number of demand inspections permit- 
ted annually; 

We should attempt to expand the 
scope of activities subject to inspection 
and observation. All military oper- 
ations, including movements of avia- 
tion units and naval maneuvers, 
should be brought under the provi- 
sions of the Stockholm Agreement in 
ways that enhance mutual security; 

Building on the intrusive inspection 
regime of the INF Treaty, we should 
attempt to establish on-site monitor- 
ing facilities at the entrances to major 
rail yards, ammunition and fuel stor- 
age depots, and international trans- 
shipment points. 

A different kind of CBM we should 
pursue immediately is the exchange of 
NATO and Warsaw Pact officers for 
the purposes of discussing strategy 
and doctrine and breaking down bar- 
riers to better understanding between 
the competing alliances. Both sides 
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contribute to the continuing suspicion 
and distrust: 

Throughout the post-war period the 
Soviet Union has maintained forces in 
Eastern Europe, and in the Western 
portions of the Soviet Union, de- 
ployed, equipped, and trained in a 
manner to facilitate offensive oper- 
ations. 

Despite recent encouraging rhetoric 
from Soviet officials, the Soviet 
Union’s forces remain guided by an of- 
fensive doctrine and appear to be im- 
plementing that doctrine. 

United States and other NATO 
forces are also forward deployed and 
offensive-capable, and the Warsaw 
Pact claims it believes NATO has of- 
fensive intentions and objectives. 

Recent changes in U.S. doctrine— 
such as shifting from active defense to 
AirLand Battle—and the adoption of 
the follow-on forces attack [FOFA] 
doctrine by NATO apparently are a 
matter of considerable concern to the 
Soviets and their allies. 

NATO and Warsaw Pact officers I 
met in Europe, including General 
Galvin, the SACEUR; General Otis, 
USAREUR Commander; and General 
Dachowski, First Deputy Chief of 
Staff of the Polish Army, told me that 
they would welcome exchanges and 
the opportunity to discuss concerns 
about each other’s doctrine. 

As we become more familiar with 
the other side’s doctrine, we can use 
these exchanges to help us discrimi- 
nate between routine and premobiliza- 
tion or mobilization activities. Ulti- 
mately, we can use the exchange of in- 
formation on strategy and doctrine to 
reduce border tension. 

The first steps toward instituting 
such exchanges between senior NATO 
and Warsaw Pact officers already has 
occured. Secretary of Defense Carlucci 
and Soviet Defense Minister Yazov’s 
recent meeting will be followed by an 
exchange of visits between Admiral 
Crowe and his Soviet counterpart Mar- 
shal Akhromeyev. We should seek to 
expand on these meetings and make 
them routine. 

All of these measures could reduce 
tension and the possibility for misun- 
derstanding and misinterpretation of 
the other side’s activities while simul- 
taneously increasing warning time and 
certainty in case of Pact mobilization. 
Exchanges between NATO and 
Warsaw Pact officers and an expanded 
regimen of CBM’s need not wait for 
tangible reductions or redeployment 
of conventional forces. 

Finally, given the prospect that the 
new conventional stability talks will 
take several years to produce any 
actual force reductions, we should at- 
tempt to negotiate force constraints 
and limitations which, along with en- 
hanced CBM’s, could serve as stepping 
stones toward actual reductions in 
yen Pact and NATO conventional 

orces. 
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Such measures would be aimed at 
complicating preparations for short- 
warning attacks, making unreinforced 
offensive operations less feasible, and 
installing a variety of cooperative in- 
spection procedures that could help 
monitor compliance with any eventual 
arms reduction accord. 

Such measures would give both sides 
the opportunity to demonstrate in tan- 
gible ways that their intentions and 
objectives are truly defensive. 

Such force constraints are still in 
the early stages of conceptual develop- 
ment in the West. In the past, we have 
seen constraints largely as measures to 
accompany and augment arms reduc- 
tion accords. We do not yet know 
which ones most effectively would 
reduce the options for attack while 
preserving the legitimate capabilities 
for defense. 

A number of ideas appear worth ex- 
ploring. For example: 

We could consider setting limitations 
on the size of maneuver units, making 
it more difficult in exercises to pre- 
pare the sorts of formations necessary 
for attack; 

We could also seek constraints on 
the time that maneuver units spend 
out of garrison, a measure that would 
build confidence in stated intentions 
as well as inhibit attack potential; 

Another useful measure to consider 
would be establishing limits on the 
number and size of maneuver units 
that could be moved into specified geo- 
graphic areas from other regions; 

We should look into the possibility 
of negotiating restrictions on the loca- 
tion of fuel and ammunition depots, 
ensuring that such facilities are not lo- 
cated near the East-West dividing line. 

These and other measures, might re- 
quire asymmetrical limitations to take 
into account the much greater geo- 
graphic depth of the Eastern side. 

Moving closer to actual arms reduc- 
tions, we should explore schemes for 
taking certain equipment out of units 
and storing it in depots monitored by 
the other side. 

Logical candidates for storage in- 
clude tanks, self-propelled artillery, 
and bridging equipment. The engines 
could be removed from the tanks and 
stored separately, requiring additional 
time to bring the units back into serv- 
ice and increasing the visibility of any 
aggressive intentions. 

Storing equipment, taking into ac- 
count the need to equalize imbalances 
in current deployments of such sys- 
tems, would not require destruction of 
those systems. But storage arrange- 
ments could complicate any prepara- 
tions to attack the other side with 
short warning. 

Such measures, if negotiated, could 
help establish patterns of East-West 
security cooperation that would im- 
prove the prospects for actual reduc- 
tions. Perhaps more importantly, by 
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limiting the potential of the Warsaw 
Pact to mount an attack on short- 
warning, such measures would permit 
the NATO countries to concentrate re- 
sources on defending against other 
scenarios. 

The early negotiation, implementa- 
tion, and use of confidence building 
measures and of force constraints and 
limitations could help stabilize the 
military situation in Europe, reduce 
the risk of war—conventional or nucle- 
ar—between NATO and the Warsaw 
Pact, facilitate progress toward arms 
reduction agreements, and build the 
foundation for the verification regi- 
men such accords would require. 

Confidence building measures can 
play a crucial role in furthering 
progress in United States-Soviet rela- 
tions in the arena of strategic arms, as 
well as in the European/conventional 
arena. 

Already there have been discussions 
between President Reagan and Soviet 
General Secretary Gorbachev concern- 
ing inspections of each other’s laser 
technology developments—in the hope 
that such confidence building steps 
can ease the concerns of both sides 
sufficiently to permit us to achieve a 
substantial reduction in strategic nu- 
clear weapons. I understand that the 
summit-level discussions have been 
followed up with staff-level discus- 
sions. 

This appears to offer considerable 
promise for sidestepping some of the 
problems that the President’s strategic 
defense initiative-—SDI—have posed 
for the progress in the start talks that 
so many hope will be successful in the 
very near future. It is yet another ex- 
ample of how confidence-building 
measures and force constraints can 
play central roles not only in reducing 
tensions and facilitating more relaxed 
relations between the United States 
and the Soviet Union in and of them- 
selves, while assuring that our nation- 
al security is fully protected—but also 
in smoothing the way toward true 
arms reductions which is the ultimate 
objective of our arms control efforts. 

As we consider the committee’s rec- 
ommendations on authorizations for 
the Department of Defense for fiscal 
year 1989 we should be mindful that 
national security involves more than 
forces and weapons. The INF Treaty, 
which we will consider shortly, is the 
first step in a new directioon to en- 
hance national security. The active 
pursuit of responsible arms control 
combined with a balanced national de- 
fense establishment in support of a 
clear set of national security priorities 
is the surest guarantor of our contin- 
ued peace and prosperity. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, everyone 
has indicated they are prepared to 
vote and I think there is no other 
debate on the issue. 
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I thank my colleagues for their at- 
tention to the details of this amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If 
there is no further debate the ques- 
tion occurs on the amendment of the 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. NUNN. Are the yeas and nays 
ordered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
SANFORD] is necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. BIDENI, is absent 
because of illness. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I announce that the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. KARNES] 
and the Senator from Kansas [Mrs. 
KASSEBAUM] are necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are 
there any other Senators in the Cham- 
ber who desire to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 83, 
nays 13, as follows: 

{Rollcall Vote No. 122 Leg.] 


YEAS—83 

Adams Glenn Nickles 
Baucus Gore Nunn 
Bentsen Graham Packwood 
Bingaman Grassley Pell 
Bond Harkin Pressler 
Boren Hatfield Pryor 
Bradley Hecht Quayle 
Breaux Heflin Reid 
Bumpers Heinz Riegle 
Burdick Helms Rockefeller 
Byrd Hollings Roth 
Chiles Inouye Rudman 
Cochran Johnston Sarbanes 
Cohen Kasten Sasser 
Conrad Kennedy Shelby 
Cranston Kerry Simon 
D'Amato Lautenberg Simpson 
Daschle Specter 
DeConcini Matsunaga Stennis 
Dixon McCain Stevens 

McClure Symms 
Dole McConnell Thurmond 
Domenici Melcher Trible 
Evans Metzenbaum Warner 
Exon Mikulski Weicker 
Ford Mitchell Wilson 
Fowler Moynihan Wirth 

Murkowski 

NAYS—13 

Armstrong Gramm Proxmire 
Boschwitz Hatch Stafford 
Chafee Humphrey Wallop 
Danforth Leahy 
Durenberger Lugar 

NOT VOTING—4 
Biden Kassebaum 
Karnes Sanford 

So the amendment (No. 2012), as 

modified, was agreed to. 


Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment as modified, was 
agreed to. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
majority leader is recognized. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, may we 
have order in the Senate? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
point is well taken. The Senate will be 
in order. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I have 
sought recognition at this time to in- 
quire of the managers of the bill as to 
what the outlook is for the rest of the 
day. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. Leader, if I could 
have the attention of our colleagues, it 
is my understanding that the Senator 
from Connecticut, Senator WEICKER, 
has an amendment that has been dis- 
cussed with both sides. I do not think 
that will take long. I do not think it 
will require a rolicall vote. 

I also understand the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. PRESSLER] has an 
amendment that the committee will 
oppose relating to the same subject we 
just voted on. I do not know how long 
that debate will take, but it would be 
my view that we should complete that 
tonight, hopefully within the next 
hour, and that will be the last amend- 
ment tonight. 

Mr. BYRD. May we have order. Mr. 
President? I cannot hear the chair- 
man. I am sure some others cannot. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will suspend until we have 
order. Will Members please be seated? 

I will also advise the majority leader 
that we have not fully disposed of the 
Dixon amendment yet. We have 
amended the amendment but not dis- 
posed of the final amendment. 

Mr. NUNN. I would say to the ma- 
jority leader as soon as we finish the 
amendment, the Dixon amendment 
which has not yet been finally 
passed—I believe it was in the nature 
of a second-degree amendment—as 
soon as we dispose of that, I believe 
the Senator from Connecticut is pre- 
pared to go forward with an amend- 
ment. The Senator from South 
Dakota, Senator PRESSLER, I believe 
would like to have an amendment on 
the same subject relating to base clos- 
ing. I believe that will require a roll- 
call vote. We have been trying to line 
up business all day and we have been 
spinning our wheels to some extent, 
except this will be one of the most im- 
portant areas we will be discussing. I 
hope with the Pressler amendment we 
will be completed with this one. 

Tomorrow morning I would like to 
have what I will call the bigger amend- 
ments up so we can make progress on 
this bill. The Senator from Louisiana, 
Senator JOHNSTON, has agreed to bring 
up his SDI amendment at approxi- 
mately 10:30 in the morning. That 
could be our first order of business. 
Then we have Mr. Bumpers who is 
willing to bring up the amendment on 
SALT which we are all familiar with, I 
think, and then we follow that, the 
Johnston amendment, with the Bump- 
ers amendment. 

It is my understanding that Senator 
KENNEDY will be prepared to bring up 
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two amendments, including an amend- 
ment on the test ban, which is another 
one of the big ones, and that those two 
can come up tomorrow also. 

So that is four amendments that are 
in the big 10, as I would say. 

Mr. HEINZ. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NUNN. Yes. 

Mr. HEINZ. Sometime tomorrow 
afternoon, I will be prepared to bring 
up an amendment having to do with 
the elimination of the domestic prefer- 
ence by DOD that was stricken in the 
committee. 

Mr. NUNN. Does the Senator want 
to go further in eliminating the pref- 
erence, or does the Senator want to go 
in the other direction? 

Mr. HEINZ. I think the Senator un- 
derstands many of us—— 

Mr. NUNN. I understand. I have 
been heard on that subject myself. I 
believe the Senator from California 
has an amendment that relates to base 
housing. 

Mr. WILSON. That is correct. Since 
the Senator is talking about tomorrow, 
Senator D’Amarto and I and others will 
be offering an amendment, and we 
have no idea how much time it will 
take, that relates to the military 
powers for the interdiction of drugs on 
the southern border of the United 
States. 

Mr. NUNN. That is also, I would say, 
one of the big amendments, I would 
like to take that one up. I would like 
to proceed in this order, but if you 
could be ready on that one perhaps to- 
morrow afternoon. 

Mr. WILSON. That will be fine. 

Mr. NUNN. We can certainly take 
that up tomorrow, I hope. I say to the 
majority leader, we have a very full 
day tomorrow. We have a number of 
important amendments. That makes 5 
of the big 10 amendments. That is one 
of them here. That is six of them, if 
we can have that agenda, we can dis- 
pose of by tomorrow, and perhaps 
many others. 

I would like to have the SDI amend- 
ment laid down tonight as the first 
order tomorrow morning. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, as I un- 
derstand the distinguished chairman, 
Mr. WEICKER will shortly call up an 
amendment which will not require a 
rolicall, unless he, the offeror—— 

Mr. WEICKER. No rollcall. 

Mr. BYRD. It has been indicated 
there will be no rolicall vote on that. 
Then Mr. PRESSLER has an amendment 
which the chairman would hope to dis- 
pose of today and which would require 
a rolicall vote. Is Mr. PRESSLER pre- 
pared to call it up? 

Mr. DOLE. Will the majority leader 
yield? We are in the process of con- 
tacting Senator Presser. I think he is 
attending a reception. We are sending 
a messenger to see if he will come and 
present his amendment. 
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Mr. WARNER. I might advise the 
leadership, he has told me he does 
want a rollcall vote. 

Mr. BYRD. And he will call it up 
after Mr. WEICKER’s amendment. 

Mr. DOLE. There is no time limit. It 
could take an hour or 2 hours. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, my es- 
timate is the Pressler amendment can 
take less than half an hour. 

Mr. BYRD. There will be one more 
rolicall vote today. I wonder if we can 
get agreements that the following 
amendments will be locked in? May I 
ask the distinguished Republican 
leader and manager on that side, 
would it be possible to lock in the 
amendments which have been enumer- 
ated by Mr. Nunn in the following 
order: Mr. JOHNSTON, beginning at 10 
o’clock, to be followed by the amend- 
ment by Mr. Bumpers, to be followed 
by two amendments by Mr. KENNEDY, 
to be followed by the amendments by 
Mr. HEINZ and Mr. WILSON. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. HEINZ and then Mr. 
WILSON. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. Hernz and then Mr. 
Witson without any time limitations. 

Mr. DOLE. Without any other limi- 
tations, like second-degree amend- 
ments; just the order is all we are talk- 
ing about? 

Mr. BYRD. In other words, there 
could be amendments in the second 
degree offered to them but no time 
limitations. At least we would have a 
sequence in which amendments would 
be called up, and that sequence has 
been rather carefully worked out 
today by the manager and ranking 
manager. 

This would mean that on tomorrow, 
we could begin at 10 o’clock and have 
an orderly procedure whereby these 
amendments would be called up and 
the Senators who are offering the 
amendments would be put on notice 
they would be expected to be on the 
floor offering their amendments. 

Mr. STEVENS. Will the distin- 
guished leader yield on that point? 

Mr. BYRD. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENS. I do not have any ob- 
jection to the order. I would like to 
know if we can have an indication of 
what are the subject matters of these 
amendments because individual Sena- 
tors have several different amend- 
ments, and I would like to know what 
the order is, if we can have that. 
Maybe we can know more information 
about whether we should be here. 

Mr. BYRD. I will ask Mr. Nunn to 
respond. 

Mr. NUNN. I think the Senator from 
Alaska is certainly entitled to that in- 
formation. My understanding is Sena- 
tor JOHNSTON will have an amendment 
on SDI that will transfer certain funds 
from SDI to the NASA Program. I am 
not sure of the amount. I believe it is 
$700 million. 

Mr. Bumpers will have the SALT II 
amendment compliance which we de- 
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bated in this body several times. I 
think that one is pretty much the 
same amendment we talked about last 
year. Senator KENNEDY will have an 
amendment on the test ban, which is 
also an amendment we have discussed 
in the past and voted on in the past. I 
believe Senator KENNEDY has also indi- 
cated he will have an amendment 
which has been discussed in the past 
and I believe voted on in the past re- 
lating to combat troops in Central 
America. I am not sure of the exact 
nature of that one. 

Does Senator KENNEDY want to de- 
scribe that amendment? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I have two amend- 
ments. One is an amendment which 
we have considered before about 
American combat troops in Central 
America requiring action by the Con- 
gress. We have visited that issue a 
number of times, so I think we can dis- 
pose of it in a relatively short period 
of time. 

The other deals with threshold 
limits on nuclear testing. We have de- 
bated this issue previously. It would be 
somewhat different from the testing 
amendment debated in the House of 
Representatives. It would basically 
follow the testing limitation bill that 
we introduced last year, incorporating 
some new material contained in a 
forthcoming OTA report. 

I will be glad to ensure that both 
amendments will be filed tonight so 
the Members will be able to examine 
them. We have visited both those 
amendments on other occasions. But, I 
think those matters ought to be debat- 
ed here on the floor. At an appropri- 
ate time, I will be glad to enter into a 
time agreement on both of those 
measures. 

Then I indicated to the leader that 
on Thursday morning I will propose 
an amendment requiring that retire- 
ment of older aircraft carriers be 
phased so as to maintain our current 
level of 14 carriers, until 1997, rather 
than expanding the force to 15 carri- 
ers in 1990. 

Mr. NUNN. I thank the Senator 
from Massachusetts. If I can further 
add, it is my understanding the Heinz 
amendment relates to a “buy Ameri- 
can” provision which had been in the 
law formerly, which has been stricken 
and substituted in our bill. 

He is attempting to amend the bill, 
attempting to add back the “buy 
American” provision. It is my under- 
standing Senator Wutson’s amend- 
ment relates to drugs, and he will be 
joined by Mr. D’Amaro, relating to 
military involvement in fighting drugs. 

We are not asking for time limits on 
any of these amendments tonight. We 
are not asking for blocking of second- 
degree amendments tonight. We are 
trying to get some order. Once we see 
the amendments and people are famil- 
iar with them, tomorrow we might 
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shoot for some time agreement, but it 
would be helpful and will expedite the 
activity on this floor if we can get this 
sequence, 

Mr. DIXON. Will the manager yield 
for one question, please, Mr. Presi- 
dent? Would it be an accurate state- 
ment of this manager that anybody 
who has an amendment that can be 
agreed to we would continue to deal 
with from time to time through the 
day? 

Mr. NUNN. That is right. 

Mr. DIXON. To make that clear, the 
shop is open for business for those 
amendments we can take. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, that 
was going to be my next question, 
whether this scheduling of amend- 
ments was to preclude amendments 
that could be agreed to. 

Mr. NUNN. We would try to work 
those amendments in during the day 
so when we have any lull in the other 
activity, we will keep Senators in- 
formed and Senators will let us know— 
Senator WARNER and myself—which 
amendments they have and make sure 
they are cleared with staff. 

We will get in touch with Senators 
and let them know there is an open- 
ing, and they can come over and 
present them. 

I hope we will be able to handle 
these amendments and 8 or 10 others, 
or more, tomorrow. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, one 
more item if I may. I think that the 
Senate should know that the Defense 
Appropriations Subcommittee mem- 
bers have been discussing some 
amendments, and I know that Senator 
STENNIS has some concerns. I have ex- 
pressed some concerns. We would like 
to put Senators on notice that we may 
have some amendments that we will 
offer. We are not going to bring them 
up now and I see no reason to list 
them in order at this time. 

Mr. NUNN. I thank the Senator 
from Alaska. We will be glad to discuss 
them with the Senator from Alaska. 

Mr. QUAYLE. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. WILSON. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I have 
the floor. Does the Senator wish me to 
yield? 

Mr. WILSON. Yes, I would appreci- 
ate that. 

Actually, I wanted the majority 
leader to yield to ask this question. As 
I understand the order that is being 
proposed for tomorrow, it is the wish 
of the chairman and the majority 
leader to deal with some of the larger 
amendments. The amendment that 
the chairman described, having to do 
with school construction, is one that I 
would therefore like to deal with to- 
night. Now, if that is not going to be 
accepted, then I will probably want a 
rollcall vote. 
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Mr. NUNN. I say to the Senator 
from California that that one will re- 
quire some debate. I have not seen it, 
but I believe the committee will be op- 
posing that amendment. I had indicat- 
ed that the Pressler amendment, if it 
comes up, would probably be the last 
rollcall of the evening, but I am pre- 
pared to stay if Senators want to stay 
and if the majority leader would like 
to stay this evening. 

Mr. WILSON. While I have no desire 
to keep anybody, it does not sound like 
there is any room in tomorrow's sched- 
ule for that kind of rollcall vote. 

Mr. NUNN. If we keep this agenda 
going tonight and tomorrow, we prob- 
ably will have a full agenda for tomor- 
row. I do not know whether the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota is going to 
present that amendment. If not, we 
could perhaps use the time to discuss 
this amendment. But we had been 
waiting here for a couple of hours 
during this deliberation, and I would 
feel that although there is no order on 
this, he would be entitled to be recog- 
nized on his amendment just as a 
matter of taking it in sequence based 
on the discussion we have already had 
on base closure, but I leave that up to 
the leadership. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, my re- 
quest has only to do with tomorrow. 
Could we have the request put? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Levin). Is there objection? 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Republican leader. 

Mr. DOLE. As I understand, there 
will be at least four amendments se- 
quenced tomorrow? 

Mr. BYRD. Four or five or six, per- 
haps. 

Mr. NUNN. I did not understand the 
question. 

Mr. DOLE. If the Senator will list 
the names of the amendments, I think 
we understand what they are. 

Mr. NUNN. We have a Johnston 
amendment on SDI, a Bumpers 
amendment on SALT, a Kennedy 
amendment on Central America 
combat troops, a Kennedy amendment 
on test ban, a Heinz amendment on 
buy American, and a Wilson amend- 
ment on drugs. I believe that is six. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. QUAYLE. Reserving the right 
to object—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. QUAYLE. What is the request? 

Mr. DOLE. Just to bring them up in 
that order, no limit on debate. So we 
can get something done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there an objection? 

Mr. NUNN. Just a schedule, no time 
agreement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Hear- 
ing none, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I thank 
all Senators. 

Mr. DOLE. I am advised the distin- 
guished Senator from South Dakota 
may not want to bring up his amend- 
ment. Maybe we could bring up the 
amendment of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. NUNN. Let me suggest that we 
finish the Dixon amendment, which 
was amended in the second degree. We 
have to complete the amendment as 
the pending business. Then the 
Weicker amendment has been waiting 
and we can handle that one in about 5 
minutes, and then get the amendment 
of the Senator from California. 

Mr. BYRD. May I ask, if there will 
be a rollcall vote yet today, that would 
be on the Wilson amendment? 

Mr. NUNN. It would be my view of it 
there would be a rolicall vote on it, but 
I have not looked at the amendment 
and we would have to reserve that 
judgment. But my guess is there will 
be. 

Mr. STEVENS. Will the leader yield 
on this point before he gives up the 
floor? Do we have some idea how long 
the Wilson amendment is going to 
take? 

Mr. WILSON. From my standpoint, 
it will take a very brief period of time. 
I would say, if you wanted to, we could 
set a time limit of 30 minutes, and 
probably not use that. 

Mr. NUNN. The problem is the com- 
mittee has not seen the amendment so 
there is no way we can enter into a 
time agreement. 

Mr. WILSON. Copies have been fur- 
nished some time ago. 

Mr. NUNN. We have not gotten a 
copy. We need a copy, if we can get 
one. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now occurs on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Illinois, as 
modified, as amended. 

The amendment (No. 2005), as modi- 
fied and as amended, was agreed to. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SIMON. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. WEICKER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, before 
the Senator proceeds, if I may, I ask 
unanimous consent that the distin- 
guished Senator from New Mexico, 
Senator Domenici, be added as a co- 
sponsor to my amendment. That infor- 
mation came to me a little late. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DIXON. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Connecticut is recog- 
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AMENDMENT NO. 2013 
(Purpose: To provide for the nomination of 
commercial air travel agreements relating 
to the cost of air travel of Department of 

Defense contractor personnel) 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I 
have an amendment. I send it to the 
desk and ask for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

Mr. Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
WEICKER] proposes an amendment num- 
bered 2013. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further read- 
ing of the amendment be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 


On page 171, after line 2, insert the fol- 
lowing: 
SEC. 924. AIR TRAVEL EXPENSES OF DEFENSE CON- 
TRACTOR PERSONNEL, 
In GeneraL.—Chapter 141 of title 10, 
United States Code, is amended by adding 
at the end the following new section: 


“§ 4118. Air travel expenses of contractor person- 
nel 

(a) NEGOTIATED AIR Fare DIscounts.— 
The Administrator of General Services shall 
enter into negotiations with commercial air 
carriers with a view to achieving agreements 
that permit personnel of contractors travel- 
ing solely in the performance of contracts 
awarded by the Department of Defense to 
be transported by such carriers at the same 
discount air passenger transportation rates 
as such carriers charge for travel by Federal 
Government employees traveling at Govern- 
ment expenses, 

“(b) REQUIREMENT To Use DISCOUNT 
Fares.—Each contract awarded by the De- 
partment of Defense shall include a clause 
that requires contractor personnel, when 
traveling by commercial air carrier solely in 
the performance of one or more contracts 
awarded by the Deparmtment of Defense 
(including such contract), to travel under 
conditions that qualify such personnel for a 
discount rate available under an agreement 
entered into under subsection (a). Travel 
under such conditions shall not be required 
under such clause if it is determined, under 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary of 
Defense, that travel under other conditions 
is necessary for performance of one or more 
of such contracts.“ 

(b) The table of sections at the beginning 
of such chapter is amended by adding at the 
end the following new item: 

“4118, Air travel expenses of contractor per- 
sonnel.”’. 

(c) EFFECTIVE Date.—Subsection (b) of sec- 
tion 4118 of title 10, United States Code (as 
added by subsection (a)), shall apply with 
respect to contract solicitations issued on or 
after the date on which the first agreement 
between the Administrator of General Serv- 
ices and a commercial air carrier is entered 
into under subsection (a) of such section 
4118. 


Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I rise 
to offer an amendment related to air 
travel expenses of defense contractor 
personnel. 
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My amendment is very simple and 
straightforward. 

It consists of two provisions: 

First, it calls on the General Services 
Administration [GSA] to enter into 
negotiations with the airlines for the 
purpose of achieving agreements that 
would make contractor personnel trav- 
eling in connection with defense con- 
tracts eligible for the same discount 
airfares available to Government per- 
sonnel traveling on official business. 

Second, once those agreements are 
negotiated, each Department of De- 
fense [DOD] contract would contain a 
clause that would require contractor 
air travel at prevailing Government 
discount rates. 

The amendment does not mandate 
the use of discount air fares by DOD 
contractors—unless the airlines agree 
to give them access to discount fares 
as a result of negotiations. The amend- 
ment will put pressure on DOD and 
GSA to seek negotiated agreements 
that cover DOD contractors. If the ne- 
gotiations fail, then the contractors 
would not be required to use discount 
air fares. But there is no reason why 
those negotiations should fail. 

As the Government’s largest travel 
customer, DOD should have some le- 
verage with both the GSA and the air- 
line industry. 

The genesis for my amendment is a 
recommendation made by the inspec- 
tor general [IG] of the Department of 
Defense. It is contained in a DOD IG 
report entitled “Audit of Contractors’ 
Use of Government Transportation 
Requests” issued on May 12, 1987. 

The inspector general’s audit was 
made in response to an allegation by a 
travel agency that DOD was losing 
$500 million annually by not requiring 
contractors to use discount air fares 
available to Government personnel. 
To determine the validity of the alle- 
gation, the IG audited trips billed to 
the Government in 1985 by major de- 
fense contractors. 

The DOD IG report found that de- 
fense contractors were not taking ad- 
vantage of available discount air fares 
but determined that the alleged loss of 
$500 million per year was somewhat 
overstated. The IG estimated that air 
travel costs incurred by the major con- 
tractors could have been reduced by 
$135.1 million through the use of dis- 
count air fares. The IG further con- 
cluded that the administrative costs of 
implementing such a policy would be 
minimal. 

In late 1987, the airlines withdrew 
agreements that permitted DOD con- 
tractors working on Government cost- 
reimbursable contracts to use discount 
air fares available to Government per- 
sonnel. They did so for two reasons: 
First, concern over the volume of such 
travel, and second, concern about po- 
tential abuse by contractor personnel. 

The DOD IG believes that the air- 
lines’ concerns are unfounded. 
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The DOD IG contends that the 
volume of travel by contractor person- 
nel is minuscule in relation to total 
airline passenger revenues, For calen- 
dar year 1985, the 90 major defense 
contractors accounted for about 1.3 
million trips costing $362 million in air 
fares—or less than 1 percent of total 
airline revenues. Furthermore, exist- 
ing statutory law contains ample pen- 
alties for those who might attempt to 
abuse the system. 

The DOD IG believes that the air- 
lines’ concerns can and should be laid 
to rest and in December 1987 urged 
the Secretary of Defense to work with 
GSA to restore Government discount 
air fares for contractors. 

I have complete confidence in the in- 
tegrity of the IG’s office. If the DOD 
IG says the savings are there, the sav- 
ings exist. I am sure of that. Now, 
there could be some disagreement as 
to the exact savings involved. Even if 
it is $100 million instead of $135 mil- 
lion, we are still talking about a con- 
siderable chunk of money. We cannot 
in good conscience ignore the IG's rec- 
ommendations. We have a responsibil- 
ity to act on them, particularly in view 
of impending cuts in defense and Sec- 
retary Carlucci’s plan to carve $300 
billion from the 5-year defense pro- 


We must find ways to economize—to 
cut costs, and that is exactly what this 
amendment would do—so that the 
money saved could be used to buy 
something the military really needs. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the inspector general’s 
report and related documents be print- 
ed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

INSPECTOR GENERAL, 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, 
Arlington, VA, March 2, 1988. 
Mr. CHARLES MURPHY, 
Senate Rayburn Office Building, Washing- 
ton, DC. 

Dear Mr. Mourpuy: This is in reply to your 
January 28, 1988 note regarding potential 
cost savings from contractor’s use of Gov- 
ernment discount airfares. 

In July 1980, the General Services Admin- 
istration established the Federal Contract 
Airline Program to reduce the cost of Feder- 
al Government employee travel in the 
United States. The airlines signed contracts 
with the General Services Administration to 
provide discount airfares to Government 
employees between designated city pairs. 
Also, the airline contracts provided the dis- 
count airfares to contractors, at the airline’s 
discretion, when their travel was charged as 
direct costs on Government cost-reimbursa- 
ble contracts. In October 1984, the General 
Services Administration signed agreements 
with six airlines that permitted contractors 
working on Government cost-reimbursable 
contracts unconditional use of Government 
discount airfares. By December 1985, 14 of 
the 25 airlines that had contracts to provide 
Federal employees discount airfares had 
also signed agreements to permit Govern- 
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ment cost-reimbursable contractors to travel 
on the discount air fares. 

In October 1985, an audit was initiated in 
response to a travel agency allegation that 
DoD was losing $500 million annually by not 
requiring Government contractors to use 
the General Services Administration negoti- 
ated discount airfares. In May 1987, Audit 
Report No. 87-145, “Final Report on the 
Audit of Contractors’ Use of Government 
Transportation Requests” was issued (En- 
closure 1). The report describes how DoD 
could save $135 million of the estimated 
$362 million in annual air travel costs that 
90 major Defense contractors incur in sup- 
port of DoD contracts. Also, the President's 
Council on Integrity and Efficiency (PCIE) 
initiated a Government-wide audit of con- 
tractor use of Government Travel Requests. 
As part of the PCIE audit, the Inspector 
General, Department of Energy, issued a 
report in April 1987, “Contractor Use of 
Government Contractor Carriers Western 
Region,” stating that $3 million could be 
saved if the Department’s contractors in the 
Western Region used the discount airfares. 

In late 1987, before the recommendations 
in the referenced audit reports were fully 
implemented, the major airlines withdrew 
their agreements that permitted contractors 
access to Government discount air fares. 
The airlines withdrew their agreements be- 
cause of concerns that Government contrac- 
tor’s traveling on discount airfares would 
significantly reduce revenues, and the belief 
that contractors had abused the discount 
airfares. 

We believe the airline’s concerns can be 
resolved. Accordingly, in December 1987, 
the Inspector General wrote to the Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense (Production and 
Logistics) (Enclosure 2) providing sugges- 
tions for resolving the concerns and asking 
his office to work with the General Services 
Administration to restore Government dis- 
count airfares for contractors. 

Until the airlines agree to allow contrac- 
tors to use Government discount airfares, 
there is no possibility that saving can be 
achieved through that procedure. I would 
appreciate any efforts by your office to en- 
courage Mr. Terry Angelo (557-1261), Direc- 
tor of Travel and Transportation Manage- 
ment, General Services Administration, to 
seek agreements with the airlines that 
would allow contractor use of Government 
discount airfares. 

If you have any questions or if my staff 
can assist you with these issues, please call 
Mr. Jackie Crawford (694-8508) or Mr. 
David Steensma (693-0186). 

Sincerely, 
DEREK J. VANDER SCHAAF, 
Deputy Inspector General. 


MEMORANDUM FOR ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE (PRODUCTION AND LOGISTICS) 


Subject: Contractors’ Use of Government 
Discount Air Fares. 


On May 12, 1987, we issued audit report 
No. 87-145, Contractors“ Use of Govern- 
ment Transportation Request.” The report 
described how DoD could save $135 million 
of the estimated $362 million in annual air 
travel costs that 90 major defense contrac- 
tors incur in support of DoD contracts. Spe- 
cifically, the report included recommenda- 
tions for (1) expanding the use of Govern- 
ment discount air fares under cost-reimburs- 
able contracts (savings potential of $26.1 
million), (2) arranging for the use of Gov- 
ernment discount air fares for travel that 
would be a direct charge under fixed-price 
contracts along with all DoD related travel 
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that will be charged as indirect cost regard- 
less of contract type (savings potential of 
$61.6 million), and (3) expanding the routes 
subject to discount fares by considering the 
travel of the 90 major defense contractors in 
support of Government business (savings 
potential of $47.4 million). 

Your office agreed with the first recom- 
mendation, but expressed varying degrees of 
disagreement with the latter two recommen- 
dations. We had initiated the audit resolu- 
tion process to resolve these disagreements. 
However, before the process could be com- 
pleted, the major airlines withdrew the 
agreements that allowed contractors any 
use of Government discount air fares. Since 
the action precluded implementation of the 
recommendations, we closed the report. 

Discussions with the Director of Travel 
and Transportation Management at the 
General Services Administration disclosed 
that the air carriers withdrew their agree- 
ments because of two major concerns. One 
concern was the lack of information on the 
number of trips that would be covered by 
discount air fares. Another concern was the 
absence of controls to prevent contractors 
from misusing discount air fares. To our 
knowledge, the General Services Adminis- 
tration has not taken or planned any ac- 
tions to resolve these concerns and regain 
agreements for contractor use of discount 
air fares. 

We believe there is good potential for re- 
solving the airlines’ concerns. Our report 
identified the amounts of contractor travel 
subject to the Government discount air 
fares. To illustrate, for calendar year 1985 
the 90 major defense contractors accounted 
for about 1.3 million trips involving $362 
million in air fares. These fares represent 
less than 1 percent of the airlines’ total rev- 
enues. Updated contractor travel volume in 
the necessary detail can be developed. To 
avoid contractor abuses of the discount 
fares, several avenues are available. One ap- 
proach would be to apply Public Law 98-473 
(as amended), Section 641 of Title 18, 
United States Code which provides for up to 
a $10,000 fine or ten years of imprisonment, 
or both, for misuse of anything of value to 
the Government. 

Although we are not pursuing resolution 
of the audit report, we are still concerned 
that DoD may be missing a savings opportu- 
nity. As the Government’s largest travel 
customer, DoD should have some leverage 
with both the General Services Administra- 
tion and the airline industry. Therefore, we 
suggest you work with the General Services 
Administration (possibly through the Mili- 
tary Traffic Management Command) to re- 
store Government discount fares for con- 
tractor travel. 

If you have any questions, or if my staff 
can assist you with these issues, please call 
Mr. Jackie Crawford (694-8508) or Mr. 
David Steensma (693-0186). 

Signed, 
JUNE GIBBS BROWN, 
Inspector General. 
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FINAL REPORT ON THE AUDIT OF CONTRAC- 
Tors’ USE OF GOVERNMENT TRANSPORTA- 
TION REQUESTS 

INSPECTOR GENERAL, 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, 
Arlington, VA. 

Memorandum for Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense for Production and Logistics; As- 
sistant Secretary of the Army (FM); As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy (FM); 
Comptroller of the Air Force; Director, 
Defense Logistics Agency. 

Subject: Report on the Audit of Contrac- 
tors’ Use of Government Transportation 
Requests (Report No. 87-145) 

The audit was made from October 1985 to 
June 1986 in response to an allegation made 
by a travel agency that DoD was losing $500 
million, annually, by not requiring contrac- 
tors to use the discount air fares when trav- 
eling on trips in support of Government 
cost-reimbursable contracts. The objective 
of the audit was to determine the validity of 
the allegation by determining the extent 
that General Services Administration nego- 
tiated contract air fares were available to 
DoD contractors for travel in support of 
their Government cost contractors and 
quantifying the potential savings. We also 
evaluated the potential for expanding con- 
tractors’ use of the discount air fares to 
other types of Government contractors. To 
accomplish these objectives, we evaluated 
air travel incurred by 90 major Defense con- 
tractors with collocated Service and Defense 
Logistics Agency plant representative of- 
fices. In 1985, these contractors spent $466.5 
million for air travel on commercial airlines, 
including $362 million in support of Govern- 
ment contracts. 

We concluded that the allegation was 
valid in that Defense contractors were not 
using the discount air fares when traveling 
in support of Government cost-reimbursable 
contracts. However, the alleged losses of 
$500 million per year appeared to be over- 
stated. Overall, we concluded that, in 1985, 
DoD could have reduced the $362 million in- 
curred by the 90 Defense contractors for air 
travel in support of Government contracts 
by an estimated $135.1 million if (1) avail- 
able discount air fares were used on all 
travel charged as direct costs on cost-reim- 
bursable contracts ($26.1 million); (2) dis- 
count fares were allowed and used for travel 
charged as direct costs on Government 
fixed-price contracts and as indirect costs on 
all types of Government contracts ($61.6 
million); and (3) discount fares were estab- 
lished for all routes traveled by these con- 
tractors in support of Government business 
($47.4 million). These savings could be real- 
ized with only minimal offsetting costs for 
implementing the use of discount air fares. 
The results of the audit are summarized in 
the following paragraphs, and the details, 
together with audit recommendations and 
management comments, are contained in 
Part II of this report. 

Defense contractors did not use the Gen- 
eral Services Administration’s discount air 
fares for travel charged as direct costs on 
Government cost-type contracts. By project- 
ing the results of the audit at 15 of 90 De- 
fense contractors, we estimated that during 
calendar year 1985, the 90 contractors could 
have used the discount fares on about $77.8 
million of trips, but did so only on $611,000 
of the trips. If the contractors had taken ad- 
vantage of available discount fares. DoD 
could have saved an estimated $26.1 million, 
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or 24 percent of the $107.4 million it reim- 
bursed the 90 contractors for air travel costs 
charged directly to Government cost-reim- 
bursable contracts (page 5). 

During calendar year 1985, discount air 
fares were not allowed for $163.3 million in 
air travel costs incurred by the 90 Defense 
contractors in sole support of Government 
contracts and charged as direct costs on 
fixed-price contracts and as indirect costs on 
all types of Government contracts. If Gov- 
ernment contractors had been eligible for 
and used discount fares on the $163.3 mil- 
lion of noncost-reimbursable contract travel, 
the air fares paid by the 90 contractors in 
1985 could have been reduced by $61.6 mil- 
lion (page 15). 

Discount air fares did not exist for $120.9 
million of the $362 million in 1985 travel 
taken in support of Government work by 
the 90 contractors. If discount air fares had 
been established for all routes traveled by 
the contractors in 1985, DOD could have 
saved an estimated $14.7 million on trips 
charged as direct costs on cost contracts. An 
additional $32.7 million could have been re- 
duced from the air fares paid by the con- 
tractors if discount rates existed for all 
travel charged as direct costs on fixed-price 
contracts ($14 million) and as indirect costs 
on all types of Government contracts ($18.7 
million) and if the contractors were permit- 
ted to use discount air fares (page 25). 

On September 30, 1986, a draft of this 
report was provided to the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense for Production and Logistics 
(formerly the Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense [Acquisition and Logistics}), the As- 
sistant Secretary of the Army (Financial 
Management), the Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy (Financial Management), Comp- 
troller of the Air Force (formerly the Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Air Force [Financial 
Management]), and the Director, Defense 
Logistics Agency. Comments received from 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Pro- 
duction and Logistics were dated January 8, 
1987; the Army Director for Transportation, 
Energy and Troop Support, Office of the 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics, Decem- 
ber 4, 1986; the Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy (Shipbuilding and Logistics), January 
8, 1987; the Assistant December 2, 1986; and 
the Deputy Director (Acquisition Manage- 
ment), Defense Logistics Agency, November 
26, 1986. Complete texts of managements’ 
comments are included as Appendixes I 
through M. 

The Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Production and Logistics concurred in Rec- 
ommendations A.1., A.2., B.3., and B.4. in 
our report. However, management com- 
ments provided by the Assistant Secretary 
were not fully responsive to the recommen- 
dations. Specifically, management com- 
ments did not explain what and when ac- 
tions would be taken to incorporate sub- 
parts a. through f. of Recommendations A.1. 
in DoD-wide policies and procedures. The 
comments also did not specify when actions 
planned for Recommendations A.l., A.2., 
B.3., and B.4. would be completed. We ask 
that the Assistant Secretary provide the 
planned completion dates of actions 
planned or underway. 

The Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Production and Logistics partially concurred 
in Recommendations B.1., suggested that 
the recommendation be reworded, and 
stated that action had been initiated to 
revise the Federal Acquisition Regulation so 
that contracting officers would be required 
to authorize contractors to use discount air 
fares on trips charged to cost and other 
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types of contracts. We reworded Recommen- 
dation B.1. Also, we recognize that action 
has been initiated to revise the Federal Ac- 
quisition Regulation; however, the proposed 
revision does not specifically address con- 
tractors’ use of discount air fares on trips 
which are in sole support of Government 
contracts and charged as indirect costs. As 
such, we ask the Assistant Secretary to ad- 
dress how contractors will use discount air 
fares on trips which are in sole support of 
Government contracts and charged as indi- 
rect costs. 

The Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Production and Logistics concurred in Rec- 
ommendation B.2., which provided for the 
development of criteria explaining the 
extent that contractors could use discount 
air fares on trips charged to indirect cost ac- 
counts. The Assistant Secretary stated that 
it would be administratively burdensome 
and not economically feasible to establish 
such criteria. We disagree and have ex- 
plained our reasons in Part II of this report; 
therefore, we ask that the Assistant Secre- 
tary provide final comments on Recommen- 
dation B.2. 

The Director for Transportation, Energy 
and Troop Support in the Office of the 
Army Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics 
concurred in Recommendations C.1. and 
C.2. but did not provide estimated dates for 
completing actions planned on the recom- 
mendations. As such, we ask the Director to 
provide those dates in his response to this 
final report. The Director also commented 
on other recommendations in the report, al- 
though they were not addressed to the 
Army. On Recommendations A.1. and A.2., 
the Director concurred. On Recommenda- 
tions B.1. and B.3., the Director concurred. 
On Recommendations B.1. and B.3., the Di- 
rector partially concurred that the Federal 
Acquisition Regulation and the General 
Services Administration’s contracts with air- 
lines should be expanded to provide for con- 
tractors’ use of discount air fares on all 
travel solely in support of Government con- 
tracts. He stated that expanded use would 
result in smaller discounts. The Director 
nonconcurred in Recommendation B.2., 
which provided for the development of cri- 
teria that specified the extent that contrac- 
tors would be permitted to use discount air 
fares on trips charged to indirect cost ac- 
counts. He thought that it would be diffi- 
cult to monitor such contractors’ use of dis- 
count air fares, The Director also noncon- 
curred with Recommendation B.4., which 
provided for the use of cost-reimbursable 
line items for travel in fixed-price contracts 
as a means of increasing contractors’ use of 
discount air fares. He stated that the use of 
cost-reimbursable line items would result in 
increased costs to DoD. In Part II of this 
report, we have provided responses to the 
Director's comments on Recommendations 
B.1. through B.4. 

The Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
(Shipbuilding and Logistics) concurred in 
Recommendation C.1., but did not provide 
an estimated date for completing actions 
planned on the recommendation. The As- 
sistant Secretary also provided comments 
on all other recommendations in the report, 
although they were not addressed to the 
Navy. His comments included concurrence 
in all the recommendations, but he suggest- 
ed that the wording of Recommendation 
B.1. be revised so that contractors would be 
required to use discount air fares when air 
carriers permit such use. Based on his sug- 
gestion, we revised the recommendation. 

The Assistant Secretary of the Air Force 
(Research, Development and Logistics) con- 
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curred in Recommendation C.1. and stated 
that action on the recommendation would 
be completed by March 31, 1987. According- 
ly, additional management comments on 
this final report are not required from the 
Air Force. 

The Deputy Director for Acquisition Man- 
agement, Defense Logistics Agency, con- 
curred in Recommendation C.1., but did not 
provide an estimated date for completing ac- 
tions on the recommendation. We ask that 
the Deputy Director provide an estimated 
completion date in response to this report. 

DoD Directive 7650.3 requires that all 
audit recommendations be resolved within 6 
months of the date of the final report. In 
order to satisfy that requirement, we ask 
that you provide your final position on each 
recommendation within 60 days of the date 
of this report. We also request comments on 
the potential monetary benefits that we 
have identified in the report. We are claim- 
ing potential monetary benefits of $40.8 mil- 
lion, consisting of $26.1 million to be derived 
by contractors’ use of discount air fares on 
trips charged to cost-reimbursable contracts 
and $14.7 million to be derived by establish- 
ing discount fares for additional routes trav- 
eled by contractors on cost contracts. While 
we believe that the potential exists for an- 
other $94.3 million in savings, we are not 
claiming these savings at this time since 
their realization is dependent upon approval 
by specific air carriers. Distribution of this 
report is shown in Appendix O. 

The courtesies extended to the audit staff 
are appreciated. If you have any questions 
on this audit, you may call Mr. Robert 
Pennisi, the Program Director, at (202) 693- 
0186 or Autovon 223-0186 or Mr. Rayburn 
H. Stricklin, the Project Manager, at (202) 
693-0392 or Autovon 223-0392. 

STEPHEN A. TRODDEN, 
Assistant Inspector General 
for Auditing. 
REPORT ON THE AUDIT OF CONTRACTORS’ USE 
OF GOVERNMENT TRANSPORTATION REQUESTS 
PART I—INTRODUCTION 
Background 

In July 1980, the General Services Admin- 
istration established the Federal Contract 
Airline Program to reduce the cost of Feder- 
al Government employee air travel within 
the continental United States, Alaska, and 
Hawaii. The General Services Administra- 
tion, in coordination with Federal agencies, 
identified city pairs that were frequently 
traveled by Government employees and re- 
quested the commercial airlines to propose 
discount air fares for Government travel 
over those routes. The airlines’ proposals 
were evaluated by the General Services Ad- 
ministration based on elapsed flight time, 
fares and frequency of service. The General 
Services Administration awarded contracts 
to airlines that offered the most economical 
fares and frequent service for the city pairs. 
Normally, one airline was awarded a specific 
city pair. However, if one airline’s flight 
schedule did not sufficiently cover the Gov- 
ernment’s estimated travel requirements for 
a particular city pair, contracts were estab- 
lished with more than one airline for the 
same route. By July 1981, the Federal Con- 
tract Airline Program included 18 commer- 
cial airlines that offered discount air fares 
to Government employees traveling be- 
tween 160 city pairs. 

The airline contracts provided discount air 
fares for Federal Government and other 
designated employees traveling on official 
business and also included provisions for 
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contractors to use the fares when their 
travel was charged as direct costs on Gov- 
ernment cost-reimbursable contracts. These 
contractors were authorized to obtain the 
discount fares for such official Government 
travel, and the airlines could, but were not 
required to, furnish the discount fares. In 
October 1982, the General Services Adminis- 
tration issued Bulletin A-22 that encour- 
aged contractor use of the fares and in- 
formed all Federal departments and agen- 
cies that contractors could use contract air 
fares at the airlines’ discretion. 

In October 1984, a significant change oc- 
curred in the contract terms governing Gov- 
ernment contractors’ use of discount air 
fares. In coordination with the Military 
Traffic Management Command, the Gener- 
al Services Administration negotiated defin- 
itive agreements with six airlines on con- 
tractors’ use of discount air fares. The six 
airlines signed agreements that uncondi- 
tionally provided contractors the use of the 
discount air fares on trips charged directly 
to Government cost-reimbursable contracts. 
In April 1985, the General Services Adminis- 
tration issued Bulletin A-87 that again en- 
couraged contractor use of the fares and in- 
formed all Federal departments ad agencies 
that six airlines had signed agreements un- 
conditionally allowing contractors with cost- 
reimbursable Government contracts the 
right to use contract air fares on trips 
charged directly to the cost-type contracts. 

By December 1985, the Federal Contract 
Airline Program had grown to include 25 
airlines that provided Government employ- 
ees discount air fares for travel between 
1,083 city pairs. Additionally, 14 of the 25 
airlines had formally agreed to allow Gov- 
ernment contractors to use the discount air 
fares for travel between 685 of the 1,083 city 
pairs. The remaining 11 airlines retained 
the option to provide contractors with 
travel at discount air fares (Appendix A). 

Objectives and scope 

The audit was made in response to a 
travel agency allegation that DoD was 
losing $500 million, annually, by not requir- 
ing Government contractors to use General 
Services Administration negotiated contract 
air fares. Our objective was to determine 
the validity of the allegation by determining 
the extent that DoD contractors used Gen- 
eral Services Administration negotiated con- 
tract air fares for travel charged directly to 
their cost contracts and by quantifying the 
potential savings. We also evaluated the po- 
tential for expanding contractors’ use of ne- 
gotiated contract air fares to other types of 
Government contracts. 

To accomplish our objectives, we random- 
ly selected 15 of the 90 contractors with col- 
located Service or Defense Logistics Agency 
plant representative offices and determined 
whether they were participating in the Fed- 
eral Contract Airline Program, At the 15 
contractor sites, we randomly selected a 
total of 2,531 contractor employee trips 
billed in calendar year 1985. Our objective 
at each contractor location was to deter- 
mine (1) the extent that they used available 
Government discount air fares; (2) the 
amount that DoD lost when the contractors 
did not use the available Government fares; 
and (3) the potential for saving travel costs 
that were incurred on other types of Gov- 
ernment contracts. We determined to what 
account the contractors charged the cost of 
each trip (cost contract, fixed-price con- 
tract, indirect cost account, or commercial 
account); the extent that the trips were in 
support of Government and commercial 
contracts or progams; and the availability of 
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discount air fares for routes traveled on 
trips in support of Government contracts. 
We also evaluated the regulations and guid- 
ance related to the use of the General Serv- 
ices Administration's discount air fares and 
any actions taken throughout DoD to initi- 
ate contractor participation in the Federal 
Contract Airline Program. 

This economy and efficiency audit was 
made from October 1985 through June 1986 
and was accomplished in accordance with 
generally accepted government auditing 
standards. Activities visited during the audit 
are listed on Appendix N. 

Prior audit coverage 

General Accounting Office Report No. 
FPCD-82-35, “Federal and Contractor Em- 
ployee Travel and Relocation Cost Reim- 
bursements Differ,” July 20, 1981, compared 
actual travel reimbursements of selected 
Federal contractors with rates authorized 
for Federal employees to determine wheth- 
er there was fair reimbursement and wheth- 
er there might be opportunities to reduce 
travel costs incurred by contractor person- 
nel on Government cost-reimbursable con- 
tracts. In part, the General Accounting 
Office concluded that contractors with cost- 
reimbursable contracts were not using the 
General Services Administration’s Federal 
Contract Airline Program because the Gen- 
eral Services Administration had not devel- 
oped procedures for contractors to use this 
service and Federal agencies had not in- 
formed contractors of its existence. The 
General Accounting Office recommended 
that the General Services Administration 
provide information on the Federal Con- 
tract Airline Program to all Federal agen- 
cies for dissemination to their contractors. 


PART II—FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


A. Use of discount air fares on cost- 
reimbursable contract travel 
Finding 

Defense contractors had not used the 
General Services Administration’s discount 
air fares for travel charged as direct costs on 
Government cost-reimbursable contracts. 
The discount air fares were not used be- 
cause DoD had not established Defense- 
wide policies that required Service and De- 
fense agency contracting personnel to re- 
quire contractors to use the discount travel 
rates. Furthermore, there were no Defense- 
wide procedures explaining how contractors 
could request and pay for the fares. By 
taking advantage of available discount fares, 
DoD could have saved an estimated $26.1 
million, or 24 percent of the $107.4 million it 
reimbursed to the 90 contractors for air 
travel costs charged directly to cost-reim- 
bursable Government contracts during 1985. 


Discussion of Details 


Basis for Use of Discount Fares.—Since 
the inception of the Federal Contract Air- 
line Program in 1980, the General Services 
Administration has negotiated discount air 
fares with commercial airlines for Federal 
Government employee air travel within the 
United States, including Alaska and Hawaii. 
These discount air fares were substantially 
less than airlines’ regular coach fares as 
shown in the following schedule of selected 
round-trip fares in effect in December 1985. 


i Amount 
Regular Dis- 
Routes coach count — 
fare air fare count 
Los Angeles, CA- Angeles, CA.. $980 $348 $632 
Seattle, WA-Chicago, IL- We 820 392 428 
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In addition to Federal employees, contrac- 
tor employees were entitled to use the dis- 
count air fares provided by the General 
Services Administration’s airline contracts 
for travel charged as direct costs on Govern- 
ment cost-reimbursable contracts. Contrac- 
tor use of the fares had been encouraged 
through the General Services Administra- 
tion issuance in October 1982, for Federal 
Property Management Regulation A-22, and 
again in an April 1985 publication of Feder- 
al Property Management Regulation A-87. 

The authorization to implement the dis- 
count fare program was contained in the 
Federal Acquisition Regulation. Part 51 of 
the Regulation vested authority in contract- 
ing officers to provide contractors and sub- 
contractors use of Government supply 
sources, which includes the General Serv- 
ices Administration’s contracts for discount 
air transport service. Specifically, section 
51.101(a) of the Regulation stated: 

“If it is in the Government's interest, and 
if supplies or services required in the per- 
formance of a Government contract are 
available from Government supply sources, 
contracting officers may authorize contrac- 
tors to use these sources in performing (1) 
Government cost-reimbursable contracts; 
(2) other types of negotiated contracts when 
the agency determines that a substantial 
dollar portion of the contractor’s contracts 
are of a Government cost-reimbursable 
nature.” 

Notwithstanding the provisions of the 
Federal Acquisition Regulation, there were 
no Department-wide policies and procedures 
requiring Defense contractors to use the 
contract air fares available to their employ- 
ees for travel charged directly to cost-reim- 
bursable Government contracts. 

Use of Discount Air Fares.—Defense con- 
tractors were generally not usng the dis- 
count air fares available to them when their 
employees traveled on trips charged directly 
to cost-reimbursable Government contracts. 
Some actions were taken by contract admin- 
istration personnel to initiate contractor use 
on a test basis. However, these were isolat- 
ed, unilateral steps by Defense components 
and not Defense-wide initiatives. Nonethe- 
less, the contractors’ use of the air fares in 
these instances resulted in significant sav- 
ings in reimbursable travel costs. For exam- 
ple, the following table shows the savings 
that were realized through the use of dis- 
count air fares at three contractor sites that 
we visited while preparing for the audit. 


(Dollar amounts in thousands) 


Cost of Total air Estimated savings 
regular fares. «<= 
airfare pad Amount Percent 


Contractors and period 


; 39.288 2 $5,694.1 $3,564.) 335 
d — ‘1,189.1 7591 430.0 36.2 

. Henin. 1985-551 
P 1.1403 8521 2882 2343 
Tot... 1.5875 7,3053 4,2823 370 
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Only minimal offsetting costs were neces- 
sary to realize the $4.3 million of savings. 
Offsetting costs at Aerospace Corporation 
amounted to about 3 percent of their esti- 
mated $3.6 million of savings. No offsetting 
costs were incurred by either Mitre Corpo- 
9 65 or ITT-Gilfillan during their test pe- 

To determine the extent of the Defense 
contractors’ actual use of the negotiated 
contract air fares, we analyzed the air travel 
incurred by 90 contractors with collocated 
DoD plant representative offices. During 
calendar year 1985, these 90 contractors 
spent about $466.5 million for air travel on 
commercial airlines (Appendix B). Based on 
our analyses of 2,531 randomly selected 
trips ($806,674) by 15 of the 90 contractors, 
we found that 443 of the trips ($134,439) 
were charged as direct costs on cost-reim- 
bursable Government contracts, and that 
discount air fares (city pairs) existed for 269 
of these trips. However, only 1 of the 15 
contractors, on 7 of the 269 trips, used the 
discount air fares. 

We projected the results of the statistical 
sample to the universe of 90 contractors, 
and estimated that during 1985 contractors’ 
employees took 389,700 trips, valued at 
$107.4 million, that were charged as direct 
costs on cost-reimbursable Government con- 
tracts (Appendix B). Further, we projected 
that discount air fares existed for 250,400 of 
the 389,700 trips, valued at about $77.8 mil- 
lion (Appendix C). The discount fares, how- 
ever, were used only on 4,700 trips, costing 
about $611,000. Based on the difference be- 
tween the fares that the contractors paid 
and the discount air fares that existed at 
the time of the trips, we projected that DoD 
could have saved an estimated $26.1 million, 
or about 24 percent of the $107.4 million it 
reimbursed to the 90 contractors for air 
travel costs charged as direct costs on cost- 
reimbursable Government contracts (Ap- 
pendix D). 

Reasons for Not Using Discount Air 
Fares.—The primary reason Defense con- 
tractors were not using the discount air 
fares was because they were not required to 
use the fares. Although Part 51 of the Fed- 
eral Acquisition Regulation allowed con- 
tracting officers to authorize Government 
contractors to use the discount air fares, 
contracting officers were not required to 
provide such authorization. 

Based on discussions with 27 contracting 
officials in Army, Navy, and Air Force 
buying activities and contract administra- 
tion officials in each of the 15 plant repre- 
sentative offices visited during our audit, we 
concluded that there were two overriding 
reasons for them not authorizing contrac- 
tors to use the fares. First, there was no De- 
fense-wide policy requiring contractors’ use 
and, secondly, there were no Defense-wide 
procedures explaining how contractors 
could request and pay for the fares. 

Defense components unilaterally had de- 
veloped procedures; however, implementa- 
tion of the procedures was either delayed or 
administratively restrictive. 

Army.—In a June 1985 message, the Army 
directed its transportation and contracting 
personnel to immediately implement con- 
tractor use of air fares (Appendix E). How- 
ever, few actions were taken in response to 
that direction. Two of the 15 plant repre- 
sentative offices visited during our audit 
were Army activities but neither had imple- 
mented the fares. Additionally, in June 
1986, we contacted 12 contracting officials 
at 4 of 5 Army buying commands to discuss 
discount air fare implementation. Nine of 
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the 12 contracting officials at 3 of the 4 
Army buying activities contacted were not 
aware of the Army’s year old direction. On 
the other hand, one of the Tank Automo- 
tive Command's contracting officials famil- 
iar with the Army guidance, pointed out 
that the Army's implementing procedures 
limited contractors’ use of the fares to 
travel arranged through Government activi- 
ties. As a result, this Command issued an 
implementing instruction that required con- 
tractor air travel arrangements be handled 
through Government transportation offi- 
cials and restricted fare usage to contractors 
within a 60-mile radius of the Command. In 
effect, this local policy severely restricted 
contractor use of the discount fares to those 
nearby contractors willing to use the Gov- 
ernment travel office. 

Navy.—In February 1986, the Office of 
the Assistant Secretary of the Navy (Ship- 
building and Logistics) issued a memoran- 
dum to all Navy systems commands that en- 
couraged the use of Government contract 
air fares by contractors (Appendix F). In 
part, the memorandum provided that: 

“In view of the potential significant sav- 
ings which would accrue to the Navy, Con- 
tracting Officers should advise all cost reim- 
bursable contractors (including contractors 
performing under fixed price incentive con- 
tracts) of the city-pair air fare program and 
encourage such contractors and their cost 
reimbursable subcontractors to take advan- 
tage of the lower air fares whenever possi- 
ble. Contracting Officers also should at- 
tempt to negotiate into future cost reim- 
bursable contracts which will involve com- 
mercial air travel, a provision by which the 
contractor argrees to use the city-pair air 
fares whenever feasible. A proposed clause 
for this purpose has been prepared by this 
office and will be forwarded by separate cor- 
respondence if, and when, the DAR Council 
grants the Navy a DAR deviation to use the 
clause on a repetitive basis.” 

However, discussions with 10 contracting 
officials at 3 systems commands in June 
1986 disclosed that limited use had been 
made of the fares. Procurement officials 
had not received detailed implementing 
guidance and did not know which proce- 
dures to follow to initiate the fare program. 
Additionally, the officials stated that they 
were awaiting Defense Acquisition Regula- 
tory Council approval of a standard con- 
tract clause for fare usage, and to avert in- 
consistent practices, they had deferred 
drafting Navy instructions pending clause 
approval. 

Notwithstanding the Navy's guarded ap- 
proach to initiating contractor use of dis- 
count fares, the one example of contractor 
use from our sample was arranged by a 
Navy program office for all travel that one 
contractor charged directly to six Navy con- 
tracts. 

Air Force.—Of the Defense components, 
Air Force actions resulted in the most use of 
discount air fares by contractors. From No- 
vember 1984 to December 1985, Air Force 
Systems Command arranged for five con- 
tractors to use the fares. Currently, the Air 
Force plans to direct five of its plant repre- 
sentative offices to initiate their respective 
contractors’ use of the discount fares. To ar- 
range for contractors’ use of the fares, Air 
Force Systems Command directed its con- 
tract administration officials to work jointly 
with each contractor in developing proce- 
dures that specified the extent contractors 
were required to use the fares and actions 
required for contractors to obtain and pay 
for the fares. Also, the Air Force Systems 
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Command required contractors to report 
the extent that discount air fares were used 
and the savings resulting from such use. 
The reports provided Air Force Systems 
Command with good indicators of the 
extent of contractors discount fare use. 

Defense Logistics Agency.—In May 1985, 
the Defense Logistics Agency forwarded the 
General Services Administration’s Federal 
Property Management Regulation Bulletin 
A-87, “Use of Government Contract Air 
Fares By Cost-Reimbursable Contractors,” 
to its Defense Contract Administration 
Services Regions for their use in administer- 
ing contracts with contractor travel require- 
ments (Appendix G). During our audit, we 
found that one contractor under the cogni- 
zance of the Defense Contract Administra- 
tion Services Region, Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia, had participated in the discount fare 
program since February 1984. For the 9- 
month period ended September 1985, sav- 
ings of $288,200 resulted from the contrac- 
tor’s use of discount air fares. 

Based on results of this effort, officials at 
the Region recommended that the General 
Services Administration airline contracted 
travel rates be required, whenever possible, 
for all contractors traveling in support of 
their Defense contracts. On December 16, 
1985, the Defense Logistics Agency proposed 
to the Director, Defense Acquisition Regula- 
tory Council, that Paragraph 31.205-46(d) 
of the Defense Federal Acquisition Regula- 
tion Supplement be amended by incorporat- 
ing the following rule: 

“The difference in cost between first-class 
air accommodations and less-than-first-class 
air accommodations is unallowable except 
when less-than-first-class accommodations 
are not reasonably available to meet neces- 
sary mission requirements (such as when 
less-than-first-class accommodations would 
require circuitous routing, require travel 
during unreasonable hours, excessively pro- 
long travel, result in increased cost that 
would offset transportation savings, or 
would offer accommodations not reasonably 
adequate for the physical or medical needs 
of the traveler). (Less-than-first-class air ac- 
commodation is allowable only if GSA 
travel rates are not available. All contrac- 
tors performing travel requirements under a 
DoD contract are required to use whenever 
available the GSA travel rates available to 
Federal employees traveling at Government 
expense whenever available.“ 

Department of Defense.—The latest effort 
to initiate use of reduced air fares by De- 
fense contractors was the issuance of an 
April 1, 1986, memorandum from the Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense for Production and 
Logistics (formerly the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense [Acquisition and Logistics]) to 
the Services and Defense Logistics Agency 
(Appendix H). The memorandum encour- 
aged the components to take advantage of 
the contract rates and provided suggested 
procedures for using the fares. Those proce- 
dures, however, did not answer all questions 
that contractor and plant representative 
office personnel had on the use of discount 
fares. As an indicator, we visited one con- 
tractor and plant representative office after 
the memorandum was issued and we were 
asked questions very similar to questions 
from other sources before the memorandum 
was issued. 

Actions Needed to Achieve Contractors’ 
Use of Discount Air Fares.—The individual 
actions taken by Defense managers were 
positive steps in that they recognized the 
potential for savings through use of reduced 
air fares by Defense contractors. However, 
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these actions had not achieved the signifi- 
cant savings that are available because they 
did not provide adequate guidance to imple- 
ment the discount fare program. 

If DoD is to realize the optimum cost ben- 
efits available from contractors’ use of dis- 
count air fares, certain DoD-wide actions 
are required. First, DoD needs to establish a 
policy that requires maximum use of dis- 
count air fares by contractors for travel 
charged as direct costs on Government cost 
contracts, Second, coordinated, Department- 
wide procedures must be developed to effect 
and maintain contractors’ use of the fares. 
The procedures should provide specific in- 
structions on how to establish, operate, and 
maintain contractors’ use of the fares and 
must be flexible enough to be incorporated 
into each contractor’s existing travel 
system. For example, for those existing pro- 
grams reviewed during the audit, we noted 
at least four different methods of issuing 
Government Transportation Requests to 
contractors. The methods ranged from a 
plant representative office issuing a Govern- 
ment Transportation Request for each re- 
quested trip to a Defense transportation of- 
ficer providing a contractor with a monthly 
Government Transportation Request 
number for all travel of that period. There 
also were different methods used to pay for 
airline tickets. One contractor was billed 
and paid for discount air fares in the same 
manner as it did other airline billings. At 
another contractor site, the plant represent- 
ative office funded each Government Trans- 
portation Request and the airlines billed a 
nearby Government transportation office 
for payment. 

Technical assistance may also be required 
to implement the fare program. During our 
discussions with contracting officers and ad- 
ministrative contracting officers, we were 
asked many questions about how to arrange 
for the contractors to use and pay for the 
fares. Also, questions were presented about 
whether contractors’ use actually would be 
cost beneficial to DoD. 

DoD has gained enough experience 
through the limited use of discount air fares 
by contractors to develop a system to 
inform responsible officials in the Services 
and Defense agencies on methods to imple- 
ment and monitor the fare program. Those 
officials could then ensure that the infor- 
mation was presented in a proper and 
timely manner to officials in subordinate or- 
ganizations as well as to contractor person- 
nel, In summary, officials that will be di- 
rectly responsible for effecting contractors’ 
use must be informed of the actions that 
have to be taken to use the fares and the 
cost benefits of doing so. 

Recommendations for Corrective Action 


We recommend that the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense for Production and Logis- 
tics: 

1. Establish DoD-wide policies and proce- 
dures that require DoD components to 
achieve effective use of the General Serv- 
ices Administration's discount air fares by 
Government contractors for travel charged 
as direct costs on cost-reimbursable con- 
tracts. To achieve this objective, the proce- 
dures should explain how: 

a. Contracting officers and administrative 
contracting officers can authorize contrac- 
tors to use discount air fares on travel 
charged as direct costs on existing cost-type 
contracts; 

b. Contractors can obtain Government 
Transportation Requests, which some air- 
lines require as authorizations for obtaining 
the discount air fares; 
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c. Contractors can request discount air 
fares from the airlines; 

d. Contractors will pay for discount air 
fares obtained with Government Transpor- 
tation Requests; 

e. Contractors’ use will be monitored and 
controlled to ensure full and proper use of 
the discount air fares; and 

f. Services and Defense agencies will moni- 
tor their organizations’ efforts to arrange 
for contractors to use the fares. 

2. Require the Services and Defense agen- 
cies to provide guidance to their subordinate 
organizations to give them a complete un- 
derstanding of the policies and procedures 
pertaining to contractors’ use of the dis- 
count air fares. 

Management Comments 


The Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Production and Logistics (ASD[P&L]) con- 
curred with both recommendations, stating 
that DoD had begun to expand the use of 
the General Services Administration’s dis- 
count air fare program to include contrac- 
tors traveling under cost-reimbursable con- 
tracts, and that the Military Departments 
and the Defense agencies have disseminated 
guidance on contractor use of discount air 
fares to their contracting organizations. 
With respect to Recommendation 1., the 
ASD(P&L) stated that on April 1, 1986, he 
issued a memorandum to the Military De- 
partments and the Defense Logistics Agency 
that encouraged greater utilization of dis- 
count air fares by eligible contractors and 
provided suggested procedures to be used by 
contractors and contracting officers. The 
ASD(P&L) also stated that on August 8, 
1986, the Defense Acquisition Regulatory 
(DAR) Council approved DAR Case 85-280, 
which proposed a new subpart to Part 51 of 
the Federal Acquisition Regulation (FAR) 
entitled “Contractor Use of Government 
Discount Air Passenger Transportation 
Rates.” The subpart prescribed policies and 
procedures for contractors’ use of discount 
air passenger transportation rates on cost 
reimbursement contracts and cost reim- 
bursement line items in other contracts. Fi- 
nally, the ASD(P&L) stated that a proposed 
policy memorandum for signature of the 
Under Secretary of Defense (Acquisition) 
(USDA) is currently being developed that 
reiterates the aforementioned April 1, 1986, 
policy memorandum. 

With respect to Recommendation 2., the 
ASD(P&L) stated that field personnel have 
been and will be provided both general and 
specific guidance pertaining to contractors’ 
use of the discount air fares. Specifically, 
the Military Departments and the Defense 
agencies have disseminated the guidance 
prescribed in the proposed new FAR sub- 
part and the April 1, 1986, policy memoran- 
dum to their subordinate organizations. 
Moreover, contractor use of discount air 
fares will be a major item of discussion at 
Defense Contract Administration Services 
travel and transportation workshops. Final- 
ly, the ASD(P&L) provided that the forth- 
coming USD(A) policy memorandum will re- 
quest the Military Departments and De- 
fense agencies to provide appropriate guid- 
ance to their subordinate commands to 
ensure contractors’ use of discount air fares. 

We did not address Recommendations 1. 
and 2. in the draft report to the Military 
Departments. However, the Director for 
Transportation, Energy and Troop Support 
in the Office of the Army Deputy Chief of 
Staff for Logistics, the Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy (Shipbuilding and Logistics), 
and the Assistant Secretary of the Air Force 
(Research, Development and Logistics) did 
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respond to the draft report and concurred 
with the finding and recommendations. 
Complete texts of their comments are at 
Appendixes J through L, respectively. 


Audit Response to Management Comments 


The Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Production and Logistics reply did not fully 
respond to the recommendations, Specifical- 
ly, the response to Recommendation 1. did 
not address how the recommendation's sub- 
parts a. through f. would be considered in 
the DoD-wide policies and procedures for ef- 
fective use of the General Services Adminis- 
tration’s discount air fare program. We ad- 
joined these specific subparts to Recommen- 
dation 1. because we concluded that neither 
the April 1, 1986, ASD(P&L) policy memo- 
randum nor the proposed subpart to the 
Federal Acquisition Regulation (51-3) fully 
explained how government contracting offi- 
cers would arrange for immediate use of dis- 
count air fares on existing cost-type con- 
tracts and how the DoD components will 
monitor their organizations’ efforts to make 
such arrangements. Specifics follow: 

The guidance in the April 1, 1986, memo- 
randum and the proposed revision to the 
Federal Acquisition Regulation did not pro- 
vide an approach or explain how contract- 
ing officers should arrange for contractors 
to use the fares on all existing cost-reim- 
bursable contracts (subpart a.). The guid- 
ance concentrated on what actions were re- 
quired to arrange for contractors’ use on 
newly awarded contracts. If DoD is to real- 
ize immediate benefits from the discount air 
fares, contracting officers or their adminis- 
trative contracting officers need to be in- 
formed of how to arrange for contractors’ 
use of the discount air fares on trips 
charged directly to existing cost-reimbursa- 
ble contracts. 

Guidance in the April 1, 1986, memoran- 
dum on how contractors will pay for dis- 
count air fares was misleading and too limit- 
ed (subpart d.). The guidance provided for 
contractors to use Government Transporta- 
tion Requests as the method of payment for 
discount air fares, on the basis that “most” 
airlines required such a method. However, 
our audit showed that the airlines treated 
Government Transportation Requests as 
authorizing documents rather than a 
method of payment. If DoD is to gain imme- 
diate cooperation of contractors in using the 
fares, we believe the payment guidance pro- 
vided in the April 1, 1986, memorandum 
should be clarified and expanded to include 
acceptable practices. 

Finally, neither the April 1, 1986, memo- 
randum nor the proposed revision to Part 51 
of the FAR addressed how contractors’ use 
would be monitored and controlled (subpart 
e.) or how the Services and Defense Agen- 
cies would monitor progress made in arrang- 
ing contractors” use (subpart f.). We believe 
the procedures described in subpart f. are 
critical for DoD to achieve timely imple- 
mentation of contractors use of the discount 
air fares, as well as the savings which will 
result from such implementation. 

The ASD(P&L) comments to Recommen- 
dations 1. and 2. concerning a forthcoming 
policy memorandum for signature of 
USD(A) did not provide the estimated date 
of implementation. Finally, in nse to 
Recommendation 2., the ASD(P&L) did not 
provide the estimated date(s) of the Defense 
Contract Administration Services travel and 
transportation workshops. 

We request that the ASD(PéL), in re- 
sponding to the final report, identify the 
specific actions taken or planned and the es- 
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timated date of implementation to incorpo- 
rate subparts a. through f. of Recommenda- 
tion 1. in DoD-wide policies and procedures 
on achieving effective use of the General 
Services Administration's discount air fares 
by Government contractors. We also re- 
quest that the ASD(P&L) provide the esti- 
mate date(s) for implementing the proposed 
Under Secretary of Defense (Acquisition) 
policy memorandum and the Defense Con- 
tract Administration Services travel and 
transportation workshops. 

B. Potential For Increased Use of Discount 

Air Fares 
Finding 

Air travel costs incurred by 90 Defense 
contractors in sole support of Government 
contracts and charged as direct costs on 
fixed-price contracts and as indirected costs 
on all types of Government contracts were 
not eligible for the General Services Admin- 
istration’s discount air fares. This occurred 
because the General Services Administra- 
tion’s contracts with the airlines limited 
Government contractors’ use of discount 
fares to air travel that was chargeable as 
direct costs on cost-reimbursable contracts. 
During calendar years 1985, about $163.3 
million of air travel by the 90 contractors 
was charged as direct costs on fixed-price 
contracts and as indirect costs on all types 
of Government contracts. If Government 
contractors had been eligible for and used 
discount fares on the $163.3 million of non- 
cost contract travel, the air fares paid by 
the 90 contractors in 1985 could have been 
reduced by an estimated $61.6 million. 

Discussion of Details 

Background.—In an October 1981 ruling, 
the Civil Aeronautics Board allowed airlines 
to negotiate discount air fares, Previously, 
the airline industry had been regulated and 
all air fare rates were standardized under 
tariff regulations. With the 1981 ruling, 
companies could negotiate special discounts 
with the airlines for air travel over designat- 
ed routes or contract for reduced fares ef- 
fective for specified periods of time. 

Government transportation and procure- 
ment officials, however, have not negotiated 
with the airlines to give Government con- 
tractors full participation in the Federal dis- 
count air service program. Instead, airline 
agreements have limited use of the discount 
fares for contractors’ travel that was 
charged as direct costs on Government cost- 
reimbursable contracts. 

Potential Use of Noncost-Type Con- 
tracts.—Based on our review at 15 Defense 
contractors with collected plant representa- 
tive offices, we projected that about $362 
million, or 78 percent of the $466.5 million 
in air travel cost incurred in 1985 by 90 such 
contractors was in sole support of Govern- 
ment contracts or programs. Of the $362 
million, $91.4 million was spent on trips 
charged as direct costs on Government 
fixed-price contracts, and $163.2 million was 
spent on trips taken in sole support of all 
Government contracts or programs but 
charged as indirect costs. The remaining 
$107.4 million was charged as direct costs on 
cost-reimbursable contracts (Appendix B). 
In addition, $50.1 million of the $91.4 mil- 
lion charged as direct costs on fixed-price 
contracts and $113.2 million of the $163.2 
million charged as indirect costs on all types 
of Government contracts were incurred on 
air travel routes covered by the General 
Services Administration’s discount air fare 
program (Appendix C). However, these trips 
were not eligible for the reduced fares be- 
cause the discount air fare program was lim- 
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ited to air travel chargeable to cost-reim- 
bursable contracts. 

Reasons for Limited Contractor Eligibil- 
ity.—No single factor was responsible for 
limiting contractors’ use of the discount air 
fares to trips charged directly to Govern- 
ment cost-reimbursable contracts. Rather, a 
confluence of historical factors and restric- 
tive interpretations of enabling regulations 
led to the exclusion of all contractor travel 
from the fare program other than that 
which could be charged as direct costs on 
cost-reimbursable contracts. 

Airline Industry 1980.—In part, the limita- 
tion on contractor participation in the fare 
program reflected the environment of the 
airline industry at the time of the initial 
Government contract with the airlines in 
1980. The airline industry was regulated, all 
air fares were fixed and airlines were not al- 
lowed to deviate from rates prescribed by 
tariff regulations. Additionally, there was 
no benefit to the airlines in offering dis- 
count fares since both the routes and fares 
were protected by the regulation. In this 
regulated environment, the Government ne- 
gotiated with the airlines. The objective of 
the airline contract was to provide Govern- 
ment employees with discount fares, Al- 
though contractors were included as limited 
participants in the initial discount air serv- 
ice program, no action was taken to draft an 
agreement for more comprehensive Govern- 
ment contractor eligibility. 

Federal Acquisition Regulation.—The pri- 
mary factor that limited contractor eligibil- 
ity for fare usage was Section 51.101 of the 
Federal Acquisition Regulation, which iden- 
tified eligible users of Government sources 
of supplies and services. Contractors’ use of 
the fares on trips in support of cost-reim- 
bursable contracts was the criterion for eli- 
gibility. However, an additional qualifier for 
use of Government sources was presented. 
According to the regulation, contractors 
performing under “other types of negotiat- 
ed contracts . . of a Government cost-reim- 
bursement nature” are considered eligible to 
use Government supply sources. The pur- 
pose of enabling contractors to use Federal 
supply sources was to achieve Government 
cost savings through decreased contractor 
expense. The provisions in the Federal Ac- 
quisition Regulation, expanding contractor 
eligibility to use Federal supply sources, 
therefore, recognized that some contractor 
expenses, incurred under other than cost- 
type contracts, were reimbursable Govern- 
ment expenses. However, Defense acquisi- 
tion officials had not provided an official in- 
terpretation of Part 51 of the Federal Ac- 
quisition Regulation to clarify what types of 
contract effort, other than cost-type con- 
tracts, were authorized use of the Federal 
supply sources. 

Government Cost Savings.—Finally, addi- 
tional rationale for not initiating wider fare 
application was the belief that the Govern- 
ment achieved cost savings only when travel 
was charged as direct costs on cost-reim- 
bursable contracts. The General Services 
Administration had interpreted contractors’ 
eligibility for the fares as applicable only to 
that travel which was in support of Govern- 
ment cost-reimbursable contracts. Their re- 
stricted interpretation did not recognize the 
existence of indirect travel costs, which are 
allocated to both cost as well as fixed-price 
contracts. It also did not address travel costs 
charged as direct costs on negotiated fixed- 
price contracts. For indirect travel expense 
and negotiated fixed-price contract travel, 
the Government could achieve cost savings 
through contractors’ use of the Federal dis- 
count fare program. 
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Action Needed to Qualify Fixed - Price and 
Indirect Travel Costs for the Government 
Fares.—The greatest potential savings from 
contractors’ use of the Federal Contract 
Airline Program could be achieved through 
applying discount rates to trips charged as 
direct costs on fixed-price contracts and as 
indirect costs on all types of Government 
contracts. Whereas 23 percent of the con- 
tractor travel sampled in our audit was 
charged as direct costs on cost-type con- 
tracts, 20 percent was charged as direct 
costs on Government fixed-price contracts 
and 35 percent was charged as indirect costs 
on all types of Government contracts (Ap- 
pendix B). To obtain savings from all con- 
tractor Government-related travel, procure- 
ment officials must clarify regulations ena- 
bling contractors to use the fares and estab- 
lish criteria for fare eligibility. 

Travel Charged as Direct Costs on Fixed- 
Price Contracts.—We reviewed the methods 
used by Government contracting officers to 
negotiate travel expenses under fixed-price 
contracts. One contracting site used a for- 
ward pricing rate agreement in which air 
travel expenses had been negotiated at full 
coach fares. At other activities, air travel ex- 
penses were negotiated based on similar 
fares or historical costs. For these contrac- 
tors, the Government accepted in the nego- 
tiated price of fixed-price contracts, air 
travel costs that were higher than those 
available through the Government discount 
air fare program. In negotiating fixed-price 
contracts, the Government has the opportu- 
nity to achieve cost savings through con- 
tractors’ use of the discount air fare pro- 
gram, Government fare rates rather than 
historical or coach fares could be used in ne- 
gotiating travel expenses. For example, one 
contractor sampled during our audit had a 
forward pricing rate agreement in which the 
1985 negotiated rate for travel between Los 
Angeles, CA, and Washington, DC was $920. 
In 1985, the Federal discount fare for the 
city-pair was $340. Had the Federal fare 
been available to the contractor, the Gov- 
ernment could have negotiated about a $580 
reduction in contract price for each pro- 
posed transcontinental trip. 

To achieve savings for travel charged as 
direct costs on Government fixed-price con- 
tracts, regulations must be revised and clari- 
fied. In particular, Part 51 of the Federal 
Acquisition Regulation must clearly identify 
contract effort under negotiated fixed-price 
contracts as a candidate for Federal supply 
source use. Also, the General Services Ad- 
ministration’s contract with airlines needs 
revision. For negotiated fixed-price contract 
effort to qualify for the discount fares, the 
airline agreement should state that all con- 
tractor travel in sole support of Govern- 
ment business is eligible for discount fare 
usage. 

Under current guidance, there is an option 
for contracting officers to achieve cost sav- 
ings for travel charged as direct costs on 
fixed-price contracts. By establishing cost- 
reimbursable provisions for travel expenses 
in fixed-price contracts, contractors would 
be eligible for the discount fares. At one 
contractor site, we found that fixed-price 
contract has been modified to include a pro- 
vision for contractor participation in the 
Federal discount air fare program. Direct 
travel costs were segregated under a sepa- 
rate cost-reimbursable provision in the 
fixed-price contract. 

Travel Charged as Indirect Costs to All 
Types of Government Contracts.—Similarly, 
for indirect travel expenses, the Govern- 
ment would benefit from discount fare 
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usage. Indirect expenses, like cost-reimburs- 
able contract charges, are based on actual 
expenses. Further, for trips charged as indi- 
rect costs, contractors could determine read- 
ily which of the trips were in sole support of 
Government contracts or programs. Any de- 
crease in travel costs associated with use of 
the Government’s discount air fares would 
result in Government cost savings. From 
our sample of contractor air travel ex- 
penses, we found that about 35 percent of 
all contractor travel was charged as indirect 
costs on all types of Government contracts 
(Appendix B). 

Government savings from use of the dis- 
count fares for travel charged as indirect 
costs however, were dependent on the con- 
tractor’s mix of Government-commercial 
business, Since travel expenses charged as 
indirect costs were allocated to all contracts, 
the Government would benefit most when 
fare use is provided to contractors perform- 
ing predominantly Government work. Be- 
cause of the cost-sharing involved in indi- 
rect expense allocation, there was the po- 
tential for inequity in granting discount 
fares for indirect travel to contractors with 
low volume Government business. The 
amount of Government cost savings was de- 
pendent on the distribution factors for allo- 
cating indirect expenses to Government and 
commercial contracts. We determined that 
about 90 percent of the contractor business 
at sites visited was attributable to Govern- 
ment contract effort. At such high levels of 
Government business, the benefits of dis- 
count fare use significantly accrue to the 
Government. 

Potential Savings.—-The Government 
would gain additional cost savings if con- 
tractors were permitted to use Government 
discount fares for travel charged as direct 
costs on Government fixed-price negotiated 
contracts and as indirect costs on all types 
of Government contracts. Such travel repre- 
sented 55 percent of all contractor travel 
sampled during our audit. To determine the 
potential savings, we compared the fares 
that our 15 sample contractors paid for air 
travel on trips charged as direct costs on 
fixed-price contracts and as indirect costs on 
all types of Government contracts to the ap- 
plicable discount air fares that existed at 
the time of each trip and projected the re- 
sults to all 90 contractors, Based on this sta- 
tistical projection, air fares paid by the 90 
contractors in 1985 could have been reduced 
by an estimated $61.6 million if applicable 
discount air fares had been used on the 
$163.3 million of noncost contract travel. 
Specifically, contractors could have saved 
$17.4 million of the $50.1 million charged as 
direct costs on fixed-price contracts and an 
additional $44.2 million of the $113.2 million 
charged as indirect costs on all types of 
Government contracts (Appendix D). 

Recommendations for Corrective Action 


We recommend that the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense for Production and Logistics 
(formerly the Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense [Acquisition and Logistics]): 

1. Request that the Defense Acquisition 
Regulatory Council propose to the Federal 
Acquisition Regulation Secretariat that 
Part 51 of the Federal Acquisition Regula- 
tion be clarified and expanded so that con- 
tractors are required to use the General 
Services Administration's discount air fares 
on all travel that is solely in support of all 
types of Government contracts when air 
carriers have extended such fares to DoD 
contractors. 

2. Establish criteria, based on the level of 
Government business, for contractor use of 
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the Government discount air fares for 
travel charged as indirect costs to all types 
of Government contracts. 

3. Upon completion of Recommendations 
1. and 2., request that the General Services 
Administration negotiate discount air fares 
that apply to all contractors air travel solely 
in support of Government contracts, 

4. Pending revision of Part 51 of the Fed- 
eral Acquisition Regulation, require con- 
tracting officers to negotiate air travel ex- 
penses in fixed-price contracts under a sepa- 
rate cost-reimbursable provision in which 
contractors are enabled to use Government 
discount fares and are required to contain 
air travel expenses to costs equivalent to or 
less than the Government fares, whenever 
practical. 

Management Comments 
Office of the Secretary of Defense 

Recommendation 1.—The Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense for Production and Logistics 
(ASD[P&L]) partially concurred with the 
recommendation, stating that in August 
1986, the Defense Acquisition Regulatory 
(DAR) Council approved DAR Case 85-280 
and sent it to the Civilian Agency Acquisi- 
tion Council for consideration. This case re- 
quired contracting officers to include a pro- 
vision in cost reimbursement contracts and 
contracts with cost-reimbursable line items 
to require the contractor to use the General 
Services Administration discount air fares 
to the maximum extent practicable. 
ASD(P&L) also stated that the proposed 
Federal Acquisition Regulation (FAR) cov- 
erage allows contracting officers to insert a 
similar clause in other contracts involving 
air travel by contractor employees when ad- 
vantageous to the Government. On the 
other hand, the ASD(P&L) questioned 
whether air carriers would favor widespread 
contractor use of the General Services Ad- 
ministration’s discount air fares and provide 
the same discount air fares if contractors’ 
use was expanded. The ASD(P&L) felt that 
business travel is the “bread and butter” of 
the air carrier industry and widespread ap- 
plication of discounts to a large segment of 
its prime business market may not be palat- 
able. Finally, the ASD(P&L) provided a 
88 to the recommendation, stat - 


“In regards to your recommendation that 
FAR Part 51 be revised to ‘authorize’ con- 
tractors to use GSA discount air fares, it is 
important to note that the FAR cannot ‘au- 
thorize’ contractors eligibility, rather it is 
the air carrier’s willingness to extend the 
GSA discount air fares to DoD contractors. 
The newly approved FAR coverage does not 
restrict the types of contracts for which 
contractors use of the GSA discount air fare 
is allowed.” 

Recommendation 2.—The Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense for Production and Logistics 
nonconcurred with the recommendation, 
stating that the establishment of detailed 
procedures that would be required for con- 
tractors’ use of Government discount air 
fares for travel charged as indirect costs, 
along with the burdensome administrative 
requirements to properly administer this 
recommendation, would not be economically 
feasible. It was the Assistant Secretary’s 
opinion that extending the coverage to 
travel charged as indirect cost could cause 
further concerns on the part of the airlines 
with potential further reductions in the pro- 
gram. Also, depending on the mix of busi- 
ness, such a policy could give a competitive 
advantage to certain contractors. 

Recommendation 3.—The Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense for Production and Logistics 
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concurred with the recommendation, stating 
that the Military Traffic Management Com- 
mand will request the General Services Ad- 
ministration to negotiate with participating 
airlines to expand the terms of the discount 
air fare contracts so that all contractors’ air 
travel in support of Government contracts 
is eligible for the discount air fares. 

Recommendation 4.—The Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense for Production and Logistics 
concurred with the recommendation, stating 
that the proposed Under Secretary of De- 
fense (Acquisition) memorandum to the 
Military Departments and Defense agencies 
will recommend that contracting officers 
give consideration to negotiating air travel 
requirements in fixed-price contracts under 
a separate cost-reimbursable provision, 
where such a practice is determined to be in 
the best interest of the Government. 

Military departments 

We did not address Recommendations 1. 
through 4., in the draft report to the Military 
Departments. However, the Director for 
Transportation, Energy and Troop Support 
in the Office of the Army Deputy Chief of 
Staff for Logistics, the Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy (Shipbuilding and Logistics), 
and the Assistant Secretary of the Air Force 
(Research, Development and Logisitics) did 
respond to the draft. Their pertinent com- 
ments are summarized in the following 
paragraphs and complete texts of their com- 
ments are at Appendixes J through L, re- 
spectively. 

Recommendation 1.—Army, Navy, and Air 
Force management concurred with the rec- 
ommendation; however, the Army provided 
a partial concurrence and the Navy recom- 
mended that we clarify the text of the rec- 
ommendation. 

Recommendation 2.—Navy and Air Force 
management concurred with the recommen- 
dation. The Army, however, nonconcurred 
with the recommendation, stating that it 
would be difficult to monitor indirect costs 
at discount rates, particularly in fixed-price 
contracts. A contractor could charge indi- 
rect costs for travel that was not really es- 
sential for performance of that contract. 

Recommendation 3.—Army, Navy, and Air 
Force management concurred with the rec- 
ommendation, although the Army’s concur- 
rence was restricted to cost-type contracts. 

Recommendation 4.—The Army noncon- 
curred with the recommendation, stating 
that the use of discount air fares should not 
be mandated for fixed-price contracts. Army 
management felt that a separate reimbursa- 
ble line item for travel would reduce the 
cost risk to the contractor, open up the po- 
tential for excess costs, and result in unnec- 
essary contract administration costs. The 
Navy concurred with the recommendation 
as long as contracting officers retained some 
flexibility to not include a separate cost-re- 
imbursable provision if such a provision was 
inappropriate for a particular contract. The 
Air Force nonconcurred because it believed 
the disadvantages of including a cost-reim- 
bursable provision in all fixed-price con- 
tracts outweighed the advantages. The Air 
Force also stated that there may be circum- 
stances when it is appropriate to include a 
cost-reimbursable provision for travel ex- 
penses in a fixed-price contract, but normal- 
ly this would be an exception. 

Audit Response to Management Comments 

Recommendation 1.—The concerns of the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Produc- 
tion and Logistics and the Director of 
Transportation, Energy and Troop Support 
in the Office of the Army Deputy Chief of 
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Staff for Logistics, that the air carriers will 
not be receptive to expanding contractors’ 
use of the General Services Administra- 
tion’s discount air fares appear premature 
and unfounded. Until the General Services 
Administration solicits discount air fares for 
all types of Government contracts, the air 
carriers’ official position will not be known. 
We believe there is potential for expanding 
the program beyond cost-reimbursable con- 
tracts. For example, the total amount of 
contractors’ air fares addressed in this audit 
as solely in support of Government con- 
tracts was $362.0 million. This represented 
only 1 percent of the $36.9 billion in sched- 
uled air carriers’ 1984 passenger revenue. 
This low percentage of business travel does 
not appear to represent the air carriers’ 
“bread and butter” market. Also, 3 of the 15 
sample contractors had been successful in 
negotiating discount air fares directly with 
air carriers for selected routes. While the 
discounts were not as large as those received 
by the General Services Administration, 
their presence indicated that air carriers 
were open to discounts. We recognize that 
expansion of the Government discount pro- 
gram is in the hands of the air carriers. 
However, if we do not ask, we will never re- 
alize the potentially available savings. 

Notwithstanding the concerns of the As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense for Production 
and Logistics and the Director of Transpor- 
tation, Energy and Troop Support in the 
Office of the Army Deputy Chief of Staff 
for Logistics, the action taken by the De- 
fense Acquisition Regulatory Council par- 
tially satisfies the intent of our recommen- 
dation. On August 26, 1986, the Defense Ac- 
quisition Regulatory Council proposed to 
the Federal Acquisition Regulation Secre- 
tariat policies and procedures on contractor 
use of Government discount air passenger 
transportation rates. The proposed policy 
stated that: 

(a) If it is in the Government's interest, 
the contracting officer shall authorize eligi- 
ble contractors to use the same Government 
discount air passenger transportation rates 


available to Federal Employees traveling at 


Govenrment expense. 

(b) Government contractors are eligible to 
use these rates (if the air carrier has agreed 
to the arrangement) in performance of a 
cost-reimbursement contract or a contract 
with a cost-reimbursement line item for 
Government-authorized travel, or in other 
contracts as agreed to by specific air carri- 
ers. 

(c) Contracting officers shall structure 
contracts with eligible contractors so as to 
allow contractors to use Government air 
passenger transportation rates to the maxi- 
mum extent practicable in accordance with 
contractual provisions. 

This proposed revision to the Federal Ac- 
quisition Regulation partially satisfies the 
recommendation since it requires contract- 
ing officers to authorize contractors to use 
discount air fares on trips charged directly 
to cost and other types of contracts when 
agreed to by specific air carriers. However, 
the revision does not specifically address 
contractors’ use of discount air fares on 
trips which are in sole support of Govern- 
ment contracts and charged as indirect 
costs. As such, we ask that the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Production and Lo- 
gistics to address how contractors will use 
discount air fares on trips which are in sole 
support of Government contracts and 
charged as indirect costs. 

With regard to the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Production and Logistics and 
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Assistant Secretary of the Navy (Shipbuild- 
ing and Logistics) comments on the wording 
of Recommendation 1., we revised the word- 
ing so that the recommendation now con- 
cludes with the words “when air carriers 
have extended such fares to DoD contrac- 
tors.” 

Recommendation 2.—We believe the As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense for Production 
and Logistics should reconsider his noncon- 
currence with this recommendation for two 
reasons. First, it is not possible for the As- 
sistant Secretary to carry out the actions 
that he agreed to take on Recommendation 
3. without first determining the extent that 
DoD plans to increase contractors’ use of 
discount air fares. According to the Military 
Traffic Management Command, before the 
General Services Administration can solicit 
additional fares for contractors’ use, DoD 
must provide the General Services Adminis- 
tration with the volume of contractor traf- 
fic expected over each route or city pair for 
which a discount air fare will be solicited. 
Such volume, as it relates to contractor 
travel charged directly to cost and fixed- 
price contracts, is established based on 
direct charges. However, to determine the 
volume pertinent to travel charged to indi- 
rect cost accounts, DoD must decide which 
contractors will be permitted to use dis- 
count air fares on government travel 
charged to indirect cost accounts. We be- 
lieve the level of government business in 
each contractor's organization should weigh 
heavily in the decision because that level de- 
termines the extent that the government 
will realize the savings resulting from the 
contractors’ use of the discount air fares. 

The other reason that we believe the As- 
sistant Secretary would reconsider his non- 
concurrence is that we do not foresee any 
major difficulty in establishing the recom- 
mended criteria. Sales data were readily 
available on the amount of Government and 
commercial business at each of our 15 
sample contractors. The major effort re- 
quired to establish the recommended crite- 
ria would be to gather the sales data and 
decide which Government/commercial sales 
ratios would be acceptable in the discount 
air fares program. Moreover, our audit 
found that it was not difficult to determine 
the purpose and applicability of air fare 
costs charged to indirect cost accounts. Fur- 
ther, we believe that any competitive advan- 
tage, afforded a major Defense contractor 
because of the discount air fares program, 
would be negligible. Basically, a large per- 
centage of major Defense contractors’ sales 
are to the Government, and air fare costs 
charged to an indirect cost account are only 
a small fraction of total sales. If it was evi- 
dent that use of the discount air fares would 
result in a significant competitive advan- 
tage, contracting officers could specify limi- 
tations on such use. 

We ask that the Assistant Secretary re- 
consider his nonconcurrence with Recom- 
mendation 2. Also, we ask that estimated 
completion date(s) be provided for any ac- 
tions planned for on the recommendation. 

Recommendation 3.—The action planned 
by the Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Production and Logistics is responsive to the 
recommendation. However, the Assistant 
Secretary did not provide an estimated com- 
pletion date of the action. We request that 
he provide the estimated date of implement- 
ing the planned action. 

Recommendation 4.—Although the De- 
partment of the Army and the Department 
of the Air Force nonconcurred with the rec- 
ommendation, we consider the action 
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planned by the Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense for production and Logistics to be re- 
sponsive to the intent of the recommenda- 
tion, However, the Asssistant Secretary did 
not provide an estimated completion date of 
his planned action. We request that he pro- 
vide the estimated date of implementing the 
planned action. 


C. Potential for Additional Discount Air 
Fares 
Finding 

Discount air fares were not available on 
flights frequently used by Defense contrac- 
tors. Discount air fares did not exist for 
$120.9 million of the $362 million in 1985 
travel taken in sole support of Government 
work by the 90 contractors in our audit. The 
fares did not exist because Government con- 
tractors’ travel patterns were not considered 
by Government managers when soliciting 
discount air fare routes from airlines. If dis- 
count air fares had been established for all 
routes traveled by these contractors in 1985, 
DoD could have saved an estimated $14.7 
million on trips charged as direct costs on 
cost-reimbursable contracts. An additional 
$32.7 million could have been saved if dis- 
count air fares rates were available for all 
travel charged as direct costs on fixed-price 
contracts ($14 million) and as indirect costs 
on all types of Government contracts ($18.7 
million), and if contractors were permitted 
to use discount air fares on such trips. 


Discussion of Details 


Background.—The Military Traffic Man- 
agement Command has the responsibility 
for proposing discount fare routes to the 
General Services Administration for inclu- 
sion in its annual solicitation for discount 
air fares from the airlines based on recom- 
mendations from DoD and other Federal 
agencies and analysis of air traffic require- 
ments. 

Potential For Additional Discount Fares— 
While determining the extent that Defense 
contractors used discount air fares on cost- 
reimbursable contracts (Finding A), we 
noted that fares did not exist for 877 or 44.8 
percent of the 1,957 trips in our sample 
taken in sole support of Government con- 
tracts. The following table shows the extent 
that discount fares did not exist in each 
type of travel: 


Number of sample trips 
Percent 
Travel charged as: Without 
fares 
fares 
443 174 39.3 
586 295 50.3 
928 408 44.0 
1,957 877 448 


Based on statistical projections, we esti- 
mated that $120.9 million of the $362 mil- 
lion for travel in support of Government 
contracts was over routes for which there 
were no discount air fares. The $120.9 mil- 
lion of travel consisted of $29.6 million 
charged as direct costs on cost-reimbursable 
contracts, $41.3 million charged as direct 
costs on fixed-price contracts, and $50.0 mil- 
lion charged as indirect costs on all types of 
Government contracts (Appendix C). 

Reason for the Lack of Discount Air 
Fares.—According to Military Traffic Man- 
agement Command officials, the primary 
reason discount air fares did no exist for the 
$120.9 million of travel was that contrac- 
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tors’ travel patterns were not considered by 
either the Military Traffic Management 
Command or the General Services Adminis- 
tration when determining the routes for 
which discount air fares would be solicited 
from the airlines. The main source used to 
gather and consolidate potential routes for 
solicitation purposes was routes shown on 
Government Transportation Requests used 
by Government employees for air travel. 
Since contractors had made only limited use 
of Government Transportation Requests, 
the routes traveled by contractors’ employ- 
ees were not considered. The other sources 
used to identify new routes were requests 
from Defense and other Federal activities 
for air transport service based on travel pat- 
terns of their personnel. However, no action 
had been taken to identify air travel re- 
quirements of Defense contractor person- 
nel. 

Actions Needed to Provide Contractors 
with Government Fares.—_In March 1986, 
the General Services Administration's FY 
1987 discount air fare solicitation requested 
discount air fares for 1,490 routes. Although 
the solicitation included 174 of the routes 
we had identified as not having discount 
fares and the Military Traffic Management 
Command stated that it would request the 
General Services Administration to solicit 
12 additional discount air fares based on our 
audit results, additional effort will be neces- 
sary to increase the number of contractor 
routes without discount air fares. Since 877 
of the routes we found were identified by 
random sampling at 15 contractors sites, we 
believe that DoD could determine a need for 
a substantial number of additional discount 
air fares for routes traveled by contractors. 
The results of this determination should be 
reported to the Military Traffic Manage- 
ment Command, who in turn, should re- 
quest the General Services Administration 
to solicit these additional discount air fares 
from the airlines. 

Potential Savings.—If the General Serv- 
ices Administration had been able to negoti- 
ate discount air fares for all routes traveled 
by the 90 contractors during 1985 in support 
of government business, and the discount 
fares had been comparable to those existing 
at the time of our audit, we estimated that 
contractors could have reduced expendi- 
tures in support of Government contracts 
by about $47.4 million. For travel charges as 
direct costs on cost-reimbursable contracts, 
savings would have been about $14.7 mil- 
lion. An additional $32.7 million could have 
been reduced from the air fares paid by the 
contractors if discount air fare routes were 
available for all travel charged as direct 
costs on fixed-price contracts ($14 million) 
and as indirect costs on all types of Govern- 
ment contracts ($18.7 million), and if the 
contractors were permitted to use discount 
air fares on such trips (Appendix D). 
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Recommendations for Corrective Action 

We recommend that the: 

1. Army Deputy Chief of Staff for Logis- 
tics, the Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
(Shipbuilding and Logistics), the Assistant 
Secretary of the Air Force (Research, Devel- 
opment and Logistics), and the Director, De- 
fense Logistics Agency require their con- 
tract administration activities to obtain data 
that show air routes traveled by their major 
contractors and report that data to the 
Commander, Military Traffic Management 
Command. 

2. Commander, Military Traffic Manage- 
ment Command request the General Serv- 
ices Administration to negotiate additional 
discount air fares based on air routes trav- 
eled by major Defense contractors. 

Management Comments 

Recommendation 1.—The Director for 
Transportation, Energy and Troop Support 
within the Office of the Army Deputy Chief 
of Staff for Logistics concurred, stating that 
data on air routes can be obtained for cur- 
rent contracts, The Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy (Shipbuilding and Logistics) con- 
curred, provided reporting is for a limited 
time only, or alternatively, that reporting is 
based only on routes not identified in the 
Federal Travel Directory. The Assistant 
Secretary of the Air Force (Research, Devel- 
opment and Logistics) concurred, stating 
that Air Force Systems Command will be 
tasked to identify the most frequently trav- 
eled air routes used by its major contrac- 
tors, and in turn, furnish this information 
to the Commander, Military Traffic Man- 
agement Command. Expected completion 
date was March 31, 1987. The Deputy Direc- 
tor of the Defense Logistics Agency con- 
curred, stating that the agency will work 
with the Military Traffic Management Com- 
mand as recommended. However, this will 
be an ongoing effort and no completion date 
can be provided. 

Recommendation 2.—The Director for 
Transportation, Energy and Troop Support 
within the Office of the Army Deputy Chief 
of Staff for Logistics, concurred in the find- 
ing and recommendation that was addressed 
to the Commander, Military Traffic Man- 
agement Command, 

Audit Response to Management Comments 


Recommendation 1.—The Army con- 
curred, but their statement that data on 
air routes can be obtained for current con- 
tracts” was not responsive to our recommen- 
dation. Specifically, the response did not 
state what or if corrective actions have been 
or will be taken to fully implement the rec- 
ommendation. We request that the Army 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics, in re- 
sponding to the final report, identify the 
action taken or planned and its estimated 
date of implementation. The Navy's concur- 
rence, provided that reporting is based only 
on routes not identified in the Federal 
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Travel Directory, meets the intent of the 
recommendation. However, the Navy did 
not indicate what actions have been or will 
be taken to fully implement the recommen- 
dation. We request that the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy (Shipbuilding and Logis- 
tics), in responding to the final report, iden- 
tify the action taken or planned and its esti- 
mated date of implementation. The Defense 
Logistics Agency's reply was not fully re- 
sponsive to the recommendation. Specifical- 
ly, the Agency needs to identify the actions 
taken or planned, and its estimated or 
planned completion date(s) for obtaining 
and providing data to the Military Traffic 
Management Command on air routes trav- 
eled by major contractors. We request that 
the Director, Defense Logistics Agency iden- 
tify the action taken or planned and its esti- 
mated date of implementation. 

Recommendation 2.—The general concur- 
rence from the Army was not responsive to 
our recommendation. The response did not 
state what or if corrective actions have been 
or will be taken to fully implement the rec- 
ommendation. We request that the Army 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics identify 
the action taken or planned and its estimat- 
ed date of implementation. 


[Appendix A] 


AIRLINES PROVIDING DISCOUNT AIR FARES THROUGH FED- 
ERAL CONTRACT AIRLINE PROGRAM AS OF DEC. 31, 
1985 
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TOTAL PROJECTED AIR TRAVEL TRIPS AND COSTS INCURRED BY 90 DEFENSE CONTRACTORS DURING CALENDAR YEAR 1985 


[Dotar amounts in milions) 


Contractor travel charged as— 


Number of trips Percent Cost of trips Percent 


389,700 25 $107.4 23 
316,200 20 91.4 
557,200 35 163.2 35 
1,263,1 80 362.0 78 
245,700 16 80.4 17 
43,900 3 19.5 4 
11,000 1 46 1 
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TOTAL PROJECTED AIR TRAVEL TRIPS AND COSTS INCURRED BY 90 DEFENSE CONTRACTORS DURING CALENDAR YEAR 1985—Continued 


[Dollar amounts in millions) 


Contractor travel charged as— 


[Appendix C] 


Number of trips Percent Cost of trips Percent 


1,563,700 100 466.5 100 


COMPARISON OF AVAILABLE CONTRACT AIR FARES TO 1985—TRIPS TAKEN BY 90 DEFENSE CONTRACTORS IN SOLE SUPPORT OF GOVERNMENT BUSINESS 


[Dollar amounts n millions} 


Gt tt = r Otane ae 

$107.4 250,400 $73 139,300 $29.6 

914 178900 50.1 136,300 413 

1632 364,700 1132 192'500 50.0 

362.0 795,000 241.1 468,100 120.9 
[Appendix D] 

POTENTIAL SAVINGS IF GOVERNMENT DISCOUNT AIR FARES HAD BEEN MADE AVAILABLE AND/OR UTILIZED FOR CONTRACTOR TRAVEL IN SUPPORT OF ALL GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 
[Dollar amounts in millions) 

Type of potential savings 
wes h erg andl Authorized use of cost Other DOD travel Additional discount fares Total potential savings 


{Appendix El 
PENTAGON, 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS CENTER, 
Washington, DC. 

Subject: Use of Government Contract Air 

Fares by Cost-reimbursable Contractors. 
a to Transportation and Contracting Of- 

icers. 

1. The Contract Air Program provides for 
transportation of Army travelers on official 
business between specific city pairs at sub- 
stantially discounted rates. The program 
also provides that cost-reimbursable con- 
tractors working for the Army may use the 
same contract air fares available to Army 
employees traveling at Government expense 
if the contract airline agrees to the arrange- 
ment. GSA, by ref A, announced agreement 
from six contract carriers to allow Govern- 
ment cost-reimbursable contractors on offi- 
cial Government travel, with proper identi- 
fication supplied by authorizing agencies, to 
obtain the contract fares by use of a Gov- 
ernment transportation request (GTR), 
cash or credit card. 

2. Those contract airlines which permit 
employees of cost-reimbursable Government 
contractors to use GSA contract discount 
fares are: 


Contract Airline—Payment Method 
Required 
Aircal (OC)—GTR, cash, or credit card. 
Braniff Airlines (_BN)—GTR, cash, or 
credit card. 
Delta Airlines (DL)—GTR, cash, or credit 
card. 


World Airways (WO)—GTR, cash, or 
credit card. 

Continental Airlines (CO)—GTR, cash, or 
credit card. 

Northwest Orient Airlines (NW)—GTR, 
cash, or credit card. 

3. Since contractor use of contract air 
fares represents a potentially large savings 
to the Government, Army transportation 
and contracting personnel will take steps to 
immediately implement the following 
policy/procedures. 

4. GSA C-TY pair contract rates may be 
used by Army cost-reimbursable contractors 
for travel of their employees located on or 
in close proximity to an Army scheduled air- 
line ticket office (SATO) or authorized com- 
mercial travel office (CTO). 

5. Through coordination with installation 
transportation officers (ITO), installation 
contracting officers will identify those Army 
cost-reimbursable contractors on or near a 
SATO/CTO site whose contracts provide 
for reimbursement of allowable contractor 
employee air transportation direct costs. 

6. Contracting officers will provide each 
cost-reimbursable contractor’s employee 
with documentation certifying that the con- 
tractor’s employee is under contract to the 
Department of the Army, including the spe- 
cific time period, and is eligible and author- 
ized to use discount contract fares. Docu- 
mentation should also include the contract 
number, contractor’s name, and billing ad- 
dress. 

7. ITOs will confirm that the on-or-near 
site cost reimbursable contractor purchases 
airline tickets from the installation SATO/ 


CTO. If the cost-reimbursable contractor is 
not using the SATO/CTO for purchase of 
airline tickets, ITOs, through the contract- 
ing office, will request that the contractor 
purchase tickets at the GSA contract rates 
from the SATO/CTO. Contracting officers 
are encouraged to amend existing contracts 
to require contractors to use GSA contract 
fares. New contracts should require that 
cost-reimbursable contractors will, when- 
ever possible, use GSA contract air fares 
when traveling on official Government busi- 
ness. 

8. ITOs, in conjunction with the contract- 
ing officer, will provide the SATO/CTO 
with contractor identification codes so that 
the tickets issued to the contractor at the 
GSA contract rates will be reflected in the 
monthly SATO/CTO furnished travel man- 
agement reports. Those management infor- 
mation reports pertaining to contractor 
travel should also be made available to the 
contracting officer. 

9. ITOs will ensure that tickets issued by 
the SATO/CTO to cost-reimbursable con- 
tractors at the GSA contract rates reflect 
the contractor’s billing address. 

10. In those instances where GTRs are 
used, ITOs will, upon verifying the travel- 
er's identification letter, issue a GTR for 
the contractor travel. GTR will reflect the 
applicable contract number, contractor’s 
name and billing address. Where there is a 
sufficient volume of contractor travel, the 
ITO may designate a GTR number to be 
used by the SATO/CTO for a specified bill- 
ing period determined by the contractor and 
the SATO/CTO. All airline tickets issued to 
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the contractor at the GSA contract rates 
will be issued against that GTR. At the 
close of the billing period, the SATO/CTO 
will bill the contractor for tickets issued 
against the GTR using SF 1113, public 
voucher for transportation charges, attach- 
ing the original GTR copy to the SF 1113. A 
copy of the GTR and the SATO/CTO bill 
will be furnished to the ITO. 

11. Upon completion of each applicable 
cost-reimbursable contract the contracting 
officer will notify the ITO who will, in turn, 
notify the SATO/CTO that issuance of tick- 
ets at the GSA Government rates to the 
contractor for the completed contract is no 
longer authorized. 

12. Transportation and contracting per- 
sonnel are encouraged to work together to 
take maximum advantage of this opportuni- 
ty to save transportation dollars. 

13. This message has been coordinated 
with ASA (RD&A) who will issue additional 
detailed policy in the near future. 

14. POC for transportation issue is Ms. 
Phyllis Broz, DALO-TSP-P6, Autovon 224- 
4375. POC for contracting issue is Mr. Ken- 
neth Loehr, ASA (RD&A), Autovon 227- 
2630. Bt. 

{Appendix F] 
DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
Washington DC, February 14, 1986. 
Memorandum for distribution: 
Subject: Use of Government contract air- 
fares by cost reimbursable contractors. 
Enclosures (1) List of Airlines that Allow 
Cost Reimbursable Contractors to Use 
Government Contract Airfares, (2) 
Standard Identification Letter. 

1. Since 1980, the General Services Admin- 
istration (GSA) has been contracting with 
various commercial airlines to provide re- 
duced airfares between specified city-pairs 
for government employees traveling on offi- 
cial business. A number of the airlines have 
agreed to make their reduced airfares also 
available to contractor personnel traveling 
on official government business under con- 
tracts that provide for cost reimbursement 
of direct travel costs. 

2. Enclosure (1) is a list of the airlines 
that will allow cost-reimbursable contractor 
personnel to use the reduced airfares. Enclo- 
sure (1) also indicates the method(s) of pay- 
ment that contractors may use to obtain 
tickets, as well as whether an authoriza- 
tion/identification letter is required from 
the agency that awarded the contract. Addi- 
tional information, including schedules and 
fares for all flights covered by the city-pair 
reduced fare program, is set forth in the 
Federal Travel Directory. This directory is 
published monthly and is available to gov- 
ernment personnel through administrative 
channels and to contractors for purchase 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, DC 20402, telephone (202) 783-3238. A 
standard letter of authorization/identifica- 
tion which contracting officers can provide 
to contractor personnel is included in enclo- 
sure (2). This particular letter was included 
in a bulletin issued by the GSA concerning 
the city-pair airfares and covers information 
— GSA indicated is require by the air- 

es. 

3. In view of the potential significant sav- 
ings which would accure to the Navy, Con- 
tracting Officers should advise all cost reim- 
bursable contractors (including contractors 
performing under fixed price incentive con- 
tractors) of the city-pair airfare program 
and enclosure such contractors and their 
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cost reimbursable subcontractors to take ad- 
vantage of the lower airfares whenever pos- 
sible. Contracting Officers also should at- 
tempt to negotiate into future cost reim- 
bursable contractors which will involve com- 
mercial air travel, a provision by which the 
contractor agrees to use the city-pair air- 
fares whenever feasible. A proposed clause 
for this purpose has been prepared by this 
office and will be forward by separate corre- 
spondence if, and when, the DAR Council 
grants the Navy a DAR deviation to use the 
clause on a repetitive basis. 

4. As shown in enclosure (1), many of the 
airlines require cost reimbursable contrac- 
tors to use Government Transportation Re- 
quests (GTRs) to buy city-pair reduced air- 
fare tickets. Although there may be in- 
stances when it is possible to provide a GTR 
to a contractor for official travel, it is gener- 
ally not feasible to do so. As a result, the 
current usefulness of the city-pair reduced 
airfare program is very limited. In time, 
however, more airlines should accept pay- 
ment by cash or credit card. In addition, the 
Military Traffic Management Command is 
considering procedures which would make it 
administratively practical to provide con- 
tractor personnel with GTRs or which 
would eliminate the need for GTRs through 
an alternate simplified travel authorization 
and payment method. 

5. The CBM point of contact for this 
matter is Mr. S. Tronic, (202) 692-3558/9. 

W.R. ADAMS, 
Deputy Director, 
Contracts & Business Management. 


AIRLINES THAT ALLOW COST REIMBURSABLE CONTRACTORS 
TO USE GOVERNMENT CONTRACT AIR FARES (AS OF 1 
NOV. 1985) 


Northwest (NW)... GTR 
Pacific Southwest (PS) .... 

Southwest (WN) .. GIR 
World (WO)... 


aa E ae a ee eee 6: ee 


STANDARD IDENTIFICATION LETTER 


(To be typed on agency official letterhead) 
To: Participating GSA Contract Airlines. 
Subject: Official travel of cost-reimbursable 

contractor. 

(Pull name of traveler), the bearer of this 
letter, is an employee of (Company name) 
which is under contract to this agency 
under the cost-reimbursable contract (con- 
tract number). During the period of the 
contract, (give dates), the employee will be 
performing direct, reimbursable travel in 
performance of the contract. The employee 
is thereby eligible and authorized to use the 
GSA contract discount fares in accordance 
with your city-pairs contract with the Gen- 
eral Services Administration. 
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[Appendix G] 
DEFENSE LOGISTICS AGENCY, 
Alexandria, VA, May 28, 1985. 

Subject: Use of Government Contract Air 
Fares by Cost-Reimbursable Contrac- 
tors. 

To: Region Commanders. Attention: Direc- 
tors, Contract Management Chiefs, 
Transportation and Packaging. 

1. Reference: GSA Bulletin FPMR A-87 
General, 9 April 1985, subject as above. 

2. Referenced Bulletin is forwarded for 
your use in administering contracts with 
contractor travel requirements. 

For the Director: 

WALTER GROOME, JT., 
Chief, Transportation and 

Packaging Division Contract Management. 

GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, DC, April 9, 1985. 

To: Heads of Federal agencies. 

Subject: Use of Government contract air 
fares by cost-reimbursable contractors. 

1. Purpose: This bulletin announces the 
conditions of availability of the General 
Services Administration's contract airline 
discount fares to Government cost-reim- 
bursable contractors. 

2. Expiration date: This bulletin contains 
information of a continuing nature and will 
remain in effect until canceled. 

3. Background: 

a. In July 1980, the General Services Ad- 
ministration (GSA) initiated the contract 
airline program for discount air fares be- 
tween selected city-pairs. In fiscal year 1985, 
GSA contracted with 22 airlines to furnish 
passenger service for official Government 
travel in 643 city-pairs at discount fares. 
Regulations governing the use of the con- 
tract airlines are contained in Federal Prop- 
erty Management Regulations (FPMR) 
Temporary Regulation A-22. The Federal 
Travel Directory (FTD), which GSA pub- 
lishes monthly, identifies current contract 
airlines, flight schedules, and contract fares. 

b. FPMR Temporary Regulation A-22 pro- 
vides that cost-reimbursable contractors 
working for the Government may use the 
same contract fares available to Federal em- 
ployees traveling at Government expense if 
the contract airline agrees to the arrange- 
ment. The regulation further provides that 
cost-reimbursable contractors on official 
government travel and with proper identifi- 
cation supplied by authorizing agencies may 
obtain the contract fares by use of a Gov- 
ernment Transporation Request (GTR) 
(Standard Form 1169), cash, or a personal 
credit card. 

c. This bulletin identifies contract airlines 
which permit employees of cost-reimbursa- 
ble Government contractors to use GSA 
contract discount fares in accordance with 
FPMR Temporary Regulation A-22. 

4. Contract airline practices: 

a. GSA asked the contract airlines to out- 
line their current practices on the use of 
GSA contract discount fares by employees 
of cost-reimbursable Government contrac- 
tors, their required payment method, and 
the documentation required for employees 
of cost-reimbursable contractors to qualify 
for the GSA contract discount fares. At- 
tachments A and B incorporate the results 
of the survey taken. 

b. Changes in airline practices will be an- 
nounced by supplement to this bulletin. 

5. Agency responsibilities: 

a. Agencies should ensure that cost-reim- 
bursable contracts include a provision that 
other savings achieved through the contrac- 
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tor’s use of the GSA contract discount fares 
accrue to the Government. 

b. Agencies should furnish the cost-reim- 
bursable contractor the required identifica- 
tion letter(s), illustrated in attachment B, 
for presentation to the contract airline as 
indicated in attachment A. 

6. Availability of the FTD. Cost-reimburs- 
able contractors may obtain copies of the 
FTD from the contracting agency or from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
DC 20402. Telephone (202) 783-3238. 

7. Information. Inquiries concerning this 
bulletin may be directed to Mr. John J. 
Whalen, Jr., General Services Administra- 
tion, Travel and Transportation Services Di- 
vision (FTE), Washington, DC 20406. Tele- 
phone: FTS 557-1264/(703) 557-1264. 

8. Action. All agency heads are requested 
to make this information available to con- 
tracting officers and, where appropriate, 
cost-reimbursable contractors, and to en- 
courage the use of GSA contract discount 
fares whenever possible in order to achieve 
savings in passenger airline transportation 
expenses. 

By delegation of the Assistant Administra- 
tor. 

James G. GRADY, JI., 
Director of Policy 
and Agency Assistance. 


[Attachment A] 


CONTRACT AIRLINES THAT AGREE TO PROVIDE PASSENGER 
TRANSPORTATION TO COST-REIMBURSABLE CONTRAC- 
TORS PURSUANT TO FPMR TEMPORARY REGULATION A- 
22, TO THE EXTENT NOTED BELOW 


a Ths ate wil asoni valid corporate identification in fieu of the agency 
* Attachment 1 eee 
identification letter. 


[Attachment B] 


AGENCY LETTER FOR IDENTIFICATION RE- 
QUIRED FOR COST-REIMBURSABLE CONTRAC- 
TORS ro QUALIFY FOR GSA Contract Dis- 
COUNT FARES 


(To be typed on agency official letterhead) 
To: GSA Contract Airline. 
Subject: Official travel of cost-reimbursable 
contractor. 

(Full name of traveler), the bearer of this 
letter, is an employee of (Company name) 
which is under contract to this agency 
under the cost-reimbursable contract (con- 
tract number), During the period of the 
contract, (give dates), the employee will be 
performing direct, reimbursable travel in 
performance of the contract. The employee 
is thereby eligible and authorized to use the 
GSA contract discount fares in accordance 
with your city-pairs contract with the Gen- 
eral Services Administration. 
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[Appendix H] 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, DC, April 1, 1986. 
Memorandum: For Assistant Secretary of 
the Army (I&L), Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy (S&L), Assistant Secretary of 
the Air Force (SAFAL), Director of the 
Defense Logistics Agency. 
Subject: Use of Reduced Airfares by DoD 
Contractors. 

The General Services Administration 
(GSA) has contracted with several commer- 
cial airlines to provide reduced airfares to 
government employees on official business. 
The contract also provides that the airlines 
may provide the reduced fares to contractor 
employees as well, in accordance with FAR 
Part 51, when they are traveling on official 
government business. 

The potential savings through use of the 
above fares is significant. Suggested proce- 
dures for using these fares have been devel- 
oped by the Military Traffic Management 
Command in collaboration with the airlines 
and other Government Agencies. A copy is 
attached for your use. Also attached is a 
publication which lists the routes and fares 
available under this program. The publica- 
tion is available through normal distribu- 
tion channels. I encourage you to take ad- 
vantage of the GSA contract rates and im- 
plement the procedures in negotiation of all 
cost reimbursement type contracts with de- 
fense contractors. 

Please effect the coordination necessary 
between the acquisition and logistics com- 
munities to ensure effective implementation 
of this program. 

JAMES P. WADE, Jr. 
PROCEDURES FOR CosT REIMBURSABLE 

Contractors USE or CONTRACT AIRPARES 

1. The General Services Administration 
(GSA) negotiates contracts with air carriers 
for reduced fares between specific city pairs. 
Many airlines also authorize use of these 
fares by certain contractors, but in most 
cases require payment to be made by Gov- 
ernment Transportation Requests (GTRs). 

2. The information on carriers participat- 
ing in this program, along with the city- 
pairs and contract fares is contained in the 
Federal Travel Directory published by the 
Government Printing Office (enclosed). Ad- 
ditional copies of the directory can be ob- 
tained by calling the Superintendent of 
Documents at (202) 783-3283. 

3. Following are suggested procedures for 
issuing GTRs to accommodate cost reim- 
bursable contractors’ use of Government air 
fares. Variations are authorized provided an 
audit trail is maintained. 

a. The contractor may order Government 
fare services through travel agencies cur- 
rently providing travel services to the con- 
tractor, travel agents under contract to the 
Department of Defense (DoD) or GSA, or 
Scheduled Airline Traffic Offices (SATOs) 
providing services to GSA or DoD. Whichev- 
er source is selected will be required to fur- 
nish monthly management information re- 
ports to the Military Traffic Management 
Command (MTMC) and the military service 
component concerned. Report format and 
submission dates can be obtained by con- 
tacting the Program and Regulation Divi- 
sion of MTMC at (703) 756-1393. 

b. Government Transportation Requests 
will be used to procure Government fares as 
follows: 

(1) The contractor will designate in writ- 
ing one or more persons in the organization 
who will be responsible for authorizing 
travel at Government rates and issuing 
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GTRs to purchase tickets. This information 
will be provided to the transportation offi- 
cer providing support to the Administrative 
Contracting Officer. 

(2) The transportation officer will forward 
a suitable number of GTRs and instructions 
for use to the contractor. One GTR should 
be used for each airline per billing period. 
GTRs provided to the contractor will reflect 
the applicable contract number, contractor's 
name, and billing address. GTRs will not be 
issued to contractor employees for their use 
in securing alternative or additional tickets 
while on travel. GTRs are accountable 
forms, therefore, acknowledgement of re- 
ceipt by the contractor is required. The 
transportation officer’s register of GTRs 
used will reflect all issuances to contractors. 

(3) The transportation officer will confirm 
that the contractor purchase airline tickets 
from a source that has agreed to provide 
management data and will identify the bill- 
ing frequency (weekly, monthly, etc.). 

(4) The transportation officer will ensure 
that tickets issued to contractors at Govern- 
ment rates reflect the applicable GTR 
number in the form of payment box, and 
the contractors billing address. 

c. The contractor will prepare a form 
letter as follows to be reproduced on compa- 
ny letterhead: 

To: Name of entity issuing tickets. 
Subject: Official Travel of Cost Reimbursa- 
ble Government Contractor. 

(Full name of traveler), the bearer of this 
letter, is an employee (Company name) 
which is under contract to (Name of Gov- 
ernment contracting office) under cost reim- 
bursable contract number . The em- 
ployee is thereby eligible and authorized to 
use contract airfares in accordance with 
(Name of airline) city-pair contract with the 
General Services Administration. 

(Signature, title and telephone number of 
authorized company representative) 

A copy of the above letter will be forward- 
ed to the office or agency for each ticket 
issued or presented at the time of ticket 
pick up. The ticket issuing agency will file a 
copy of the letter with the agent’s or audi- 
tor’s copy of the ticket coupon and will be 
subject to audit by the Government. 

d. An SF 1170 Redemption of Unused 
Tickets will be used to obtain refunds for 
tickets ordered by the contractor, issued but 
not used. The transportation officer will 
provide a suitable number of SF 1170's to 
the contractor. The SF 1170's provided to 
the contractor will reflect the contractor's 
name, billing address, and contract number 
in the block entitled “name and address of 
the agency to which refund is to be made.” 
When the contractor submits an SF 1170, 
the unused ticket coupons, for which a 
refund is being requested, will be attached 
to the SF 1170. 

e. The contractor will provide one GTR 
for each applicable contract for each billing 
period. Before the contractor furnishes the 
GTR, the contractor official responsible for 
ordering tickets will present the GTR to the 
transportation officer for signature in the 
space entitled “Issuing Government Offi- 
cer.” During the billing period, all airline 
tickets issued to the contractor at Govern- 
ment rates will be issued against the GTR. 
Each airline ticket issued under this proce- 
dure will contain at least one flight coupon 
at the Government rate. Tickets issued 
which do not meet this qualification shall 
not be issued against the GTR. At the close 
of the billing period, the travel agency or 
SATO will bill the contractor for tickets 
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issued using a SF 1113, Public Voucher for 
Transportation Charges, attaching the blue 
GTR copy to the SF 1113. A copy of the 
GTR and the bill will be furnished to the in- 
stallation transportation/travel office. 

1. The contractor will promptly notify the 
transportation officer of lost or stolen 
GTRs. The notification will include a com- 
plete statement of facts. If a lost or stolen 
GTR was partially complete and contained 
the name of a carrier, service ordered or 
point of origin, the contractor shall also 
provide written notification to the travel 
agency or SATO. If a GTR which had been 
reported as lost or stolen is subsequently lo- 
cated, it shall not be used. It shall be 
marked “cancelled” and returned to the 
transportation officer. 

g. A GTR spoiled in preparation, can- 
celled, or prepared for issuance but not 
used, shall be marked “cancelled” and re- 
turned to the transportation officer. 

h. The contractor will maintain a register 
of GTRs received by GTR number so that 
the use and disposition of each GTR can be 
detemined. For the first fiscal year, at the 
end of each fiscal year quarter, the trans- 
portation officer will reconcile the GTR reg- 
ister with the contractor and reflect the 
result of the reconciliation on the installa- 
tion register. Based on the experience 
gained during the first year, reconciliation 
may be performed less frequently but in no 
case shall less than one reconciliation per 
fiscal year be performed. 

i, Upon completion of each applicable con- 
tract, the contractor will return all unused 
GTRs to the transportation officer. In addi- 
tion, upon completion of a contract, the 
transportation officer will notify the SATO 
or travel agency that issuance of tickets at 
government rates to the contractor for the 
completed contract is no longer authorized, 

j. Government fares will not be used by 
the contractor if commercial fares that are 
less or equal to the contract fare are avail- 
able. 
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ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, DC, January 8, 1987. 

Memorandum for Assistant Inspector Gen- 
eral for Auditing, DOD. 

Subject: Draft Report on the Audit of Con- 
tractors’ Use of Government Transpor- 
tation Requests (Project 6AC-012). 

This is in response to your memorandum 
of September 30, 1986, subject as above. 

The purpose of the audit was to review 
and evaluate the utilization of the General 
Services Administration’s (GSA) discount 
air fares program by Defense contractors. 
The draft report recommended that the De- 
partment of Defense (DoD) expand the use 
of the GSA discount air fare program by 
our contractors. 

In general, we have already implemented 
most of the recommendations with which 
we concur. GSA discount air fare has been 
available to contractors for only two years. 
During that time Military Traffic Manage- 
ment Command (MTMC) has worked con- 
tinuously with GSA concerning route nego- 
tiations with airlines; the ASD(A&L) issued 
& relevant policy memorandum; and the 
DAR council completed Case No. 85-280 
which (when implemented) establishes FAR 
guidance to contracting officers. 

The enclosure includes a detailed response 
to each specific recommendation, including 
the recommendation for which we partially 
concur and the recommendation for which 
we nonconcur. 
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Thank you for the opportunity to com- 
ment on the draft report. 
THOMAS P. CHRISTIE 
(For the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Acquisition & Logistics)). 


DRAFT REPORT ON THE AUDIT OF CONTRAC- 
Tors’ USE OF GOVERNMENT TRANSPORTA- 
TION REQUESTS (PROJECT 6AC-012) 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


Recommendation A. 1.—Establish DoD- 
wide policies and procedures that require 
DoD components to achieve effective use of 
the General Services Administration's dis- 
count air fares by government contractors 
traveling in support of cost-reimbursable 
contracts. To achieve this objective, the pro- 
cedures should explain how: 

a. Contracting officers and administrative 
contracting officers can authorize contrac- 
tors to use discount air fares on travel 
charged to existing cost-type contracts; 

b. Contractors can obtain Government 
Transportation Requests, which some air- 
lines require as authorizations for obtaining 
the discount air fares; 

c. Contractors can request discount air 
fares from the airlines; 

d. Contractors will pay for discount air 
fares obtained with Government Transpor- 
tation Requests; 

e. Contractors“ use will be monitored and 
controlled to ensure full and proper use of 
the discount air fares, and, 

f. Services and Defense agencies will moni- 
tor their organizations’ efforts to arrange 
for contractors to use the fares. 

ASD(A&L) Response,—Concur.—Prior to 
the IG's release of the “Draft Report on the 
Audit of Contractors’ Use of Government 
Transportation Requests” (Project 6AC- 
012), the DoD began expanding the use of 
the General Services Administration's 
(GSA) discount air fare program to include 
contractors traveling under cost reimbursa- 
ble contracts when such travel cost is a 
direct charge to the contract. On April 1, 
1986, the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Acquisition and Logistics) (ASD(A&L)) 
issued a memorandum (see attachment A) 
to the Military Departments and the De- 
fense Logistics Agency (DLA) encouraging 
greater utilization of GSA discount air fares 
by eligible contractors. The memorandum 
heralded the potential savings which were 
available through the program. The memo- 
randum also provided suggested procedures 
to be used by contractors and contracting 
officers. 

Further, the Defense Acquisition Regula- 
tory (DAR) Council initiated DAR Case 85- 
280 entitled “Use of Government Contract 
Air Fares” in December of 1986 (see attach- 
ment B). The DAR case as approved by the 
DAR Council on August 8, 1986, creates a 
new subpart to the Federal Acquisition Reg- 
ulation (FAR) 51-3 entitled “Contractor Use 
of Government Discount Air Passenger 
Transportation Rates.” This FAR subpart 
prescribes policies and procedures for con- 
tractors’ use of discount air passenger trans- 
portation rates on cost reimbusement con- 
tracts and cost reimbursement line items in 
other contracts. 

A proposed policy memorandum for signa- 
ture of the Under Secretary of Defense (Ac- 
quisition) (USD(A)) is currently being devel- 
oped that reiterates the aforementioned 
policy memorandum issued by the 
ASD(A&L). 

Recommendation A. 2.—Require the Serv- 
ices and Defense agencies to provide guid- 
ance to their subordinate organizations to 
give them a complete understanding of the 
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policies and procedures pertaining to con- 
tractors’ use of the discount air fares. 

ASD(A&L) Response.—Concur.—The 
aforementioned new FAR subpart 51.3 pro- 
vides both general and specific guidance to 
field personnel pertaining to contractors’ 
use of the discount air fares. Additionally 
the policy memorandum signed by the 
ASD(A&L) on April 1, 1986, attached sug- 
gested procedures to assist field personnel 
in implementing this program. The Military 
Departments and the Defense agencies have 
disseminated the guidance prescribed in the 
ASD(A&L) April 1, 1986, memorandum to 
their subordinate organizations. This guid- 
ance has been further disseminated through 
various correspondence to DOD contracting 
organizations. Contractor use of discount air 
fares will also be a major item of discussion 
at Defense Contract Administration Serv- 
ices (DCAS) travel and transportation work- 
shops. To ensure maximum coverage of this 
issue the forth coming USD(A) policy 
memorandum will reiterate and re-enforce 
the guidance provided in our April 1, 1986, 
memorandum, The proposed USD(A) policy 
memorandum will request the Military De- 
partments and Defense agencies to provide 
appropriate guidance to their subordinate 
commands to ensure contractors’ use of 
GSA discount air fares. 

Recommendation B. 1.—Request that the 
defense Acquisition Regulatory Council pro- 
pose to the Federal acquisition Regulation 
Secretariat that Part 51 of the Federal Ac- 
quisition regulation be clarified and expand- 
ed so that contractors can be authorized to 
use the General Services Administration's 
discount air fares on all travel that is solely 
in support of all types of government con- 
tracts. 

ASD(A&L) Response.—Partially Concur.— 
In August of 1986, the DAR Council ap- 
proved Case 84-280 and sent it to the Civil- 
ian Agency Acquisition Council (CAAC) for 
their consideration. This coverage would re- 
quire contracting officers to include a provi- 
sion in cost reimbursement contracts and 
contracts with cost reimbursable line items 
to require the contractor to use GSA dis- 
count air fares to the maximum extent 
practicable. The proposed FAR coverage 
also allows the contracting officer to insert 
a similar clause in other contracts involving 
air travel by contractor employees when ad- 
vantageous to the Government. 

In regards to your recommendation that 
FAR Part 51 be revised to “authorize” con- 
tractors to use GSA discount air fares, it is 
important to note that the FAR cannot “au- 
thorize“ contractor eligibility, rather it is 
the air carrier’s willingness to extend the 
GSA discount air fares to DoD contractors. 
The newly approved FAR coverage does not 
restrict the types of contracts for which 
contractors use of the GSA discount air fare 
is allowed. 

According to the GSA Director for Travel 
and Transportation Management Division, 
Federal Supply Service, airlines are not re- 
quired to extend to government contractors 
the government discount air fare program. 
Only 16 out of the 27 airlines participating 
in the government discount air fare pro- 
gram have agreed to extend this privilege to 
government contractors in FY 1987. In fact, 
two major airlines (Delta and Eastern) 
which allowed this extension in FY 1986, 
have withdrawn the privilege in 1987 be- 
cause of perceived contractor abuses, that is, 
contractors traveling under the government 
discount program for other than govern- 
ment business. The GSA Director further 
noted that in FY 1986 government contrac- 
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tors were authorized discounts on 700 
(68.0%) of the 1030 city pairs routes avail- 
able to government travelers, In FY 1987, 
however, only 350 (24.1%) routes were avail- 
able for contractors in spite of an increase 
in the number of routes available to govern- 
ment travelers from 1030 to 1450, This dras- 
tic drop appears to result from air carriers 
concerns about perceived abuses by contrac- 
tors and the issue of control. 

The fact of the matter is that business 
travel is the “bread and butter” of the air 
carrier industry. The evidence seems to indi- 
cate that the air carriers do not find wide- 
spread application of GSA discounts to a 
large segment of their prime business 
market palatable. If we push too hard to 
expand application of our discounts to a 
larger and larger population of contractors 
travel, we are likely to see more airlines 
dropping out of the GSA system or we may 
see a rise in the rates for air travel by Gov- 
ernment employees. A discount to all is a 
discount to none. 

Recommendation B. 2.—Upon completion 
of Recommendation 1, request that the 
General Services Administration negotiate 
discount air fares for all contractor air 
travel solely in support of government con- 
tracts. 

ASD(A&L) Response.—Concur.—In con- 
junction with recommendation C2 the Mili- 
tary Traffic Management Command will re- 
quest GSA to negotiate with participating 
airlines to expand the terms of the discount 
air fare contracts to include contractors air 
travel in support of government contracts. 

Recommendation B. 3.—Pending revision 
of Part 51 of the Federal Acquisition Regu- 
lation, require contracting officers to negoti- 
ate air travel expenses in fixed-price con- 
tracts under a separate cost-reimbursable 
provision in which contractors are enabled 
to use government discount fares and are re- 
quired to contain air travel expenses to cost 
equivalent to or less than the government 
fares, whenever practical. 

ASD(A&L) Response.—Concur.—The pro- 
posed USD(A) memorandum to the Military 
Departments and Defense agencies will rec- 
ommend that contracting officers give con- 
sideration to negotiating air travel require- 
ments in fixed-price contracts under a sepa- 
rate cost-reimbursable provision, where 
such a practice is determined to be in the 
best interest of the government. 

Recommendation B. 4.—Establish criteria, 
based on level of government business, for 
contractor use of the government discount 
air fares for trave charged as indirect costs 
to all types of government contracts. 

ASD(A&L) Response.—Nonconcur.—We do 
not believe that establishing the detailed 
procedures that would be required, along 
with the burdensome administrative re- 
quirements to properly administer this rec- 
ommendation, would be economically feasi- 
ble. In addition, as stated in our response to 
recommendation B.1 above, only 16 out of 
27 airlines have agreed to extend this cover- 
age to government contractors, plus 2 major 
airlines have withdrawn the coverage be- 
cause of possible contractor abuses. In our 
opinion, extending the coverage to travel 
charged as indirect cost could cause further 
concerns on the part of the airlines with po- 
tential further reductions in the program. 
Lastly, depending upon the mix of business, 
such a policy could give a competitive ad- 
vantage to certain contractors. 
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[Appendix J] 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, DC, December 4, 1986. 

Memorandum thru Robert W. Allen, LTC, 
GS, ADAS, Assistant Secretary of the 
Army (Installations and Logistics). 

For Deputy Assistant Inspector General for 
Auditing, Department of Defense, Eric 
A. Orsini, Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
the Army (Logistics) OASA (I&L) 

Subject: Draft Report on the Audit of Con- 
tractors’ Use of Government Transpor- 
tation Requests (Project 6AC-012)—In- 
formation memorandum. 

1. This is the response to your memoran- 
dum of 30 September 1986, requesting infor- 
mation on subject DOD-IG Draft Report. 

2. The Army position for each finding and 
recommendation is at Tab A. 

3. Point of contact for this office is MAJ 
Donna D. Lightfoot, 44376. 

PAUL C. HURLEY, 
Brigadier General, GS, Director for 
Transportation, Energy and Troop Support. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, DODIG DRAFT 
AUDIT REPORT No. 6AC-012, CONTRACTOR'S 
USE OF GOVERNMENT TRANSPORTATION RE- 
QUESTS 
Finding A.—Defense contractors had not 

used the General Services Administration's 

discount air fares when traveling in support 
of Government cost-reimbursable contracts. 

The discount air fares were not used be- 

cause DoD had not established Defense- 

wide policies that required Service and De- 
fense agency contracting personnel to re- 
quire contractors to use the discount travel 
rates. Furthermore, there were no Defense- 
wide procedures explaining how contractors 
could request and pay for the fares. By 
taking advantage of available discount fares, 

DoD could have saved an estimated $26.1 

million, or 24 percent of the $107.4 million it 

reimbursed to the 90 contractors for air 
travel costs incurred in support of cost-reim- 

bursable Government contracts during 1985. 
Additional facts,—None. 
Recommendations and actions taken: 
Recommendation 1,—Establish DoD-wide 

policies and procedures that require DoD 
components to achieve effective use of the 
General Services Administration’s discount 
air fares by Government contractors travel- 
ing in support of cost-reimbursable con- 
tracts. To achieve this objective, the proce- 
dures should explain how: (a) Contracting 
officers and administrative contracting offi- 
cers can authorize contractors to use dis- 
count air fares on travel charged to existing 
cost-type contracts; (b) Contractors can 
obtain Government Transportation Re- 
quests, which some airlines require as au- 
thorizations for obtaining the discount air 
fares; (c) Contractors can request discount 
air fares from the airlines; (d) Contractors 
will pay for discount fares obtained with 
Government Transportation Requests; (e) 
Contractors’ use will be monitored and con- 
trolled to ensure full and proper use of the 
discount air fares; and (f) Services and De- 
fense agencies will monitor their organiza- 
tions’ efforts to arrange for contractors to 
use the fares. 

Army position.—Concur. DAR Council has 
approved implementing policies and proce- 
dures under DAR Case 85-280. 

Recommendation 2.—Require the Services 
and Defense agencies to provide guidance to 
their subordinate organizations to give them 
a complete understanding of the policies 
and procedures pertaining to contractors’ 
use of the discount air fares. 
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Army position.—Concur. Upon completion 
of above DAR case, further guidance will be 
provided. 

Finding B.—Air travel costs incurred by 90 
Defense contractors in sole support of Gov- 
ernment contracts and charges as direct 
costs on fixed-price contracts and as indirect 
costs on all types of Government contracts 
were not eligible for the General Services 
Administration’s discount air fares. This oc- 
curred because the General Services Admin- 
istration's contracts with the airlines limit- 
ed Government contractors’ use of discount 
fares only to air travel that was chargeable 
as direct costs on cost-reimbursable con- 
tracts. During calendar year 1985, about 
$163.3 million of air travel by the 90 con- 
tractors was charged as direct costs on 
fixed-price contracts and as indirect costs on 
all types of Government contracts. If dis- 
count fares had been eligible and used on 
the $163.3 million of noncost contract 
travel, the air fares paid by the 90 contrac- 
tors in 1985 could have been reduced by an 
estimated $61.6 million. 

Additional facts,—None. 

Recommendations and actions taken. 

Recommendation 1.—Request that the 
Defense Acquisition Regulatory Council 
propose to the Federal Acquisition Regula- 
tion Secretariat that Part 51 of the Federal 
Acquisition Regulation be clarified and ex- 
panded so that contractors can be author- 
ized to use the General Services Administra- 
tion’s discount air fares on all travel that is 
solely in support of all types of Government 
contracts. 

Army position.—Partially concur. This 
recommendation should be addressed to an 
OSD office rather than the DAR Council. 
GSA’s agreements with air carriers would 
have to address access to discounted rates 
for all types of contracts. It should be noted 
that the larger the base of “discounted” 
users the smaller will be the discount avail- 
able. 

Recommendation 2.—Upon completion of 
Recommendation 1, request that the Gener- 
al Services Administration negotiate dis- 
count air fares for all contractor air travel 
solely in support of Government contracts. 

Army position.—Concur for cost type con- 
tracts. 

Recommendation 3.—Pending revision of 
Part 51 of the Federal Acquisition Regula- 
tion, require contracting officers to negoti- 
ate air travel expenses in fixed-price con- 
tracts under a separate cost-reimbursable 
provision in which contractors are enabled 
to use Government discount fares and are 
required to contain air travel expenses to 
costs equivalent to or less than the Govern- 
ment fares, whenever practical. 

Army position.—Nonconcur. Use of dis- 
count air fares should not be mandated for 
fixed price contracts. A separate reimbursa- 
ble line item for travel would reduce the 
cost risk to the contractor, open up the po- 
tential for excess costs, and result in unnec- 
essary contract administration costs. 

Recommendation 4.—Establish criteria, 
based on level of Government business, for 
contractor use of Government discount air 
fares for travel charged as indirect costs to 
all types of Government contracts. 

Army position.—Nonconcur. It would be 
difficult to monitor indirect costs at dis- 
count rates, particularly in fixed price con- 
tracts. A contractor could charge indirect 
costs for travel which was not really essen- 
tial for performance of that contract. 

Finding C.—Discount air fares were not 
available on flights frequently used by De- 
fense contractors, Discount air fares did not 
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exist for $120.9 million of the $362.0 million 
in 1985 travel taken in sole support of Gov- 
ernment work by the 90 contractors in our 
audit. The fares did not exist because Gov- 
ernment contractors’ travel patterns were 
not considered by Government managers 
when soliciting discount air fare routes from 
airlines. If discount air fares had been estab- 
lished for all routes traveled by these con- 
tractors in 1985, DoD could have saved an 
estimated $14.7 million on trips charged as 
direct costs on cost-reimbursable contracts. 
An additional $32.7 million could have been 
saved if discount air fare rates were avail- 
able for all travel charged as direct costs on 
fixed-price contracts ($14.0 million) and as 
indirect costs on all types of Government 
contracts ($18.7 million), and if contractors 
were permitted to use discount air fares on 
such trips. 

Additional facts.—None. 

Recommendations and actions taken. 

Recommendation 1.—The Army Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Logistics, the Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy (Shipbuilding and Lo- 
gistics), the Assistant Secretary of the Air 
Force (Research, Development and Logis- 
tics), and the Director, Defense Logistics 
Agency require their contract administra- 
tion activities to obtain data that shows air 
routes traveled by their major contractors 
and report that data to the Commander, 
Military Traffic Management Command. 

Army position.—Concur. Data on air 
routes can be obtained for current con- 
tracts. 

Recommendation 2.—The Commander, 
Military Traffic Management Command re- 
quest the General Services Administration 
to negotiate additional discount air fares 
based on air routes traveled by major De- 
fense contractors. 

Army position.—Concur. 


{Appendix K] 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
Washington, DC, January 8, 1987. 

Memorandum: For Department of Defense 
Inspector General (AIG(A)) 

Subject: Draft report on the audit of con- 
tractors’ use of Government transporta- 
tion requests (project 6AC-012). 

As requested by TAB A, we have reviewed 
the subject report. Our comments concern- 
ing each finding and recommendation are 
set forth in TAB B. 

EVERETT Patt, 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
(Shipbuilding and Logistics). 


Navy CoMMENTS 


1. Finding A— Defense contractors had 
not used the General Services Administra- 
tion discount air fares when traveling in 
support of Government cost-reimbursable 
contracts. The discount air fares were not 
used because DoD had not established De- 
fense-wide policies that required Service and 
Defense agency contracting personnel to re- 
quire contractors to use discount travel 
rates. Furthermore, there were no Defense- 
wide procedures explaining how contractors 
could request and pay for the fares. By 
taking advantage of available discount fares, 
DoD could have saved an estimated $26.1 
million or 24 percent of the $107.4 million it 
reimbursed to the 90 contractors for air 
travel costs incurred in support of cost-reim- 
bursable Government contracts during 
1985.” 

Comment—Navy agrees that contractors 
have not used the discount air fares widely 
and that this is chiefly because there is no 
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Defense-wide policy mandating use of the 
fares and detailing procedures to use the 
fares. Navy takes no position on the esti- 
mated savings that DoD might have experi- 
enced since we cannot track specifically how 
these estimated savings were calculated. 

2. Recommendation A. 1. We recommend 
that the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Ac- 
quisition and Logistics) establish DoD-wide 
policies and procedures that require DoD 
components to achieve effective use of the 
General Services Administration’s discount 
air fares by Government contractors travel- 
ing in support of cost-reimbursable con- 
tracts. To achieve this objective, the proce- 
dures should explain how:.........- 14 

Comment—Navy concurs. 

3. Recommendation A. 2. We recommend 
that the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Ac- 
quisition and Logistics) require the Services 
and Defense agencies to provide guidance to 
their subordinate organizations to give them 
a complete understanding of the policies 
and procedures pertaining to contractors’ 
use of the discount air fares.” 

Comment—Navy concurs to the extent 
that the Services would be required to pro- 
vide guidance to their subordinate activities 
only after the DoD-wide policies referred to 
in recommendation A. I. are promulgated. 

4. Finding B—Air travel costs incurred by 
90 Defense contractors in sole support of 
Government contracts and charged as direct 
costs on fixed-price contracts and as indirect 
costs on all types of Government contracts 
were not eligible for the General Services 
Administration's discount air fares. This oc- 
curred because the General Services Admin- 
istration’s contracts with the airlines limit- 
ed Government contractors’ use of discount 
fares only to air travel that was chargeable 
as direct costs on cost-reimbursable con- 
tracts. During calendar year 1985, about 
$163.3 million of air travel by the 90 con- 
tractors was charged as direct costs on 
fixed-price contracts and as indirect costs on 
all types of Government contracts. If dis- 
counted fares had been eligible and used on 
the $163.3 million of noncost contract 
travel, the air fares paid by the 90 contrac- 
tors could have been reduced by an estimat- 
ed $61.6 million.” 

Comment—Navy concurs that the reason 
that contractors could not use the reduced 
air fares under fixed-price contracts and for 
indirect costs is that the GSA contracts 
with the airlines do not permit them to. 
Navy takes no position with respect to the 
amount by which contractor travel expenses 
might have been reduced because we can 
not track specifically how these amounts 
were calculated, 

5. Recommendation B. 1.—- The Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Acquisition and Logis- 
tics) request the Defense Acquisition Regu- 
latory Council propose to the Federal Ac- 
quisition Regulation Secretariat that Part 
51 of the Federal Acquisition Regulation be 
clarified and expanded so that contractors 
can be authorized to use the General Serv- 
ices Administration’s discount air fares on 
all travel that is solely in support of all 
types of Government contracts.” 

Comment—Navy concurs with the intent 
of this recommendation, but recommends 
that the words “Part 51 of” be deleted. The 
DAR Council should have the flexibility to 
determine where and how best to address 
this issue in the FAR. In addition, to 
achieve maximum benefit, Navy recom- 
mends that the words “authorized to used” 
be revised to read “required to use when 
feasible”. Our rationale is that if GSA is 
able to negotiate changes in its contracts 
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with the airlines which would permit con- 
tractors to use the reduced fares for fixed- 
price contracts and indirect costs, then con- 
tractors should be required to use the re- 
duced fares to the same extent as they 
would be required to use them for cost-type 
contracts. 

6. Recommendation B.2.—“The Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Acquisition and Logis- 
tics), upon completion of Recommendation 
B.1., request that the General Services Ad- 
ministration negotiate discount air fares for 
all contractor air travel solely in support of 
Government contracts.” 

Comment—Navy concurs. 

7. Recommendation B.3.— The Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Acquisition and Logis- 
tics), pending revision of Part 51 of the Fed - 
eral Acquisition Regulation, require con- 
tracting officers to negotiate air travel ex- 
penses in fixed-price contracts under a sepa- 
rate cost-reimbursable provision in which 
contractors are enabled to use Government 
discount fares and are required to contain 
air travel expenses to costs equivalent to or 
less than the Government fares, whenever 
practical.” 

Comment—Navy concurs, provided con- 
tracting officers can retain some flexibility 
to not include a separate cost-reimbursable 
provision if such provision is inappropriate 
for a particular contract. 

8. Recommendation B.4.— The Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Acquisition and Logis- 
tics) establish criteria, based on level of 
Government business, for contractor use of 
the Government discount air fares for 
travel charged as indirect costs to all types 
of contracts.” 

Comment—Navy concurs. 

9. Finding C— Discount air fares were not 
available on flights frequently used by De- 
fense contractors. Discount air fare did not 
exist for $120.9 million of the $362.0 million 
in 1985 travel taken in sole support of Gov- 
ernment work by the 90 contractors in our 
audit. The fares did not exist because Gov- 
ernment contractors’ travel pattens were 
not considered by Government manager 
when soliciting discount air fare routes from 
airlines. If discount air fares had been estab- 
lished for all routes traveled by these con- 
tractors in 1985, DoD could have saved an 
estimated $14.7 million on trips charged as 
direct costs on cost-reimbursable contracts. 
An additional $32.7 million could have been 
saved if discount air fare rates were avail- 
able for all travel charged as direct costs on 
fixed-price contracts ($14.0 million) and as 
indirect costs on all types of Government 
contracts ($18.7 million), and if contractors 
were permitted to use discount air fares on 
such trips.” 

Comment—Navy concurs that certain 
routes used by DoD contractors are not cov- 
ered by GSA air fares. We take no position 
with respect to the number of routes in that 
category, nor with the estimated savings 
that DoD might have experienced had all 
contractor air travel been on routes covered 
by the discount fares. 

10. Recommendation C.1.—‘The Army 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics, the As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy (Shipbuilding 
and Logistics), the Assistant Secretary of 
the Air Force (Research, Development, and 
Logistics), and the Director, Defense Logis- 
tics Agency require their contract adminis- 
tration activities to obtain data that shows 
air routes traveled by their major contrac- 
tors and report that data to the Command- 
er, Military Traffic Management Com- 
mand,” 
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Comment—Navy concurs, provided report- 
ing is for a limited time only, or alternative- 
ly that reporting is on an exception basis 
only (i.e., only for routes not identified in 
the Federal Travel Directory). 

11. Recommendation C.2.—‘‘The Com- 
mander, Military Traffic Management Com- 
mand request the General Services Adminis- 
tration to negotiate additional discount air 
fares based on air routes traveled by major 
Defense contractors.” 

Comment—Navy concurs. 


[Appendix LI 
DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
Washington, DC, December 2, 1986. 
Memorandum: For Assistant inspector gen- 
eral for auditing, Office of the Inspector 
General, Department of Defense. 
Subject: DOD/IG Report on the Audit of 
Contractors’ Use of Government Trans- 
portation Requests (Project 6AC-012), 
(Your Memo, September 30, 1986)—in- 
formation memorandum. 

This is in reply to your memorandum to 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Force (FM) 
requesting comments on the findings and 
recommendations made in the subject 
report. 

As you are aware, in November 1984, the 
Air Force initiated procedures whereby cost- 
reimbursable contractors would travel using 
a Government Transportation Request 
(GTR) to procure General Services Admin- 
istration (GSA) city-pair fares. Our proto- 
type was Aerospace Corporation, Los Ange- 
les, CA. The first 30-day cost avoidance was 
$192,329. Since that time, we have expanded 
the program to include seven other defense 
contractors. We have achieved cost-avoid- 
ance of over $8.6 million through September 
30, 1986. In addition, we have identified 
other defense contractor locations and are 
currently in the staffing process to bring 
these on line. 

The Air Force has reviewed the subject 
report and concurs with all the findings and 
recommendations except recommendation 
A.3 in which you have recommended that 
contracting officers negotiate air travel ex- 
penses in fixed-price contracts under a sepa- 
rate cost-reimbursable provision until the 
Federal Acquisition Regulation (FAR) is 
changed allowing contractors to use GSA 
discount fares on all types of contracts. 

As you are aware, cost-reimbursable con- 
tracts are the least desirable contract type, 
not only from a standpoint of increased 
Government risk, but also because of the 
large administrative burden associated with 
cost-reimbursable contracts. Inclusion of a 
cost-reimbursable provision in a fixed price 
contract essentially transforms the contract 
into a cost-reimbursable type contract for 
administrative purposes and complicates the 
contracting process. In addition, there 
would be little incentive for a contractor to 
control their travel expenses under a cost- 
reimbursable arrangement, and programs 
would be vulnerable to cost growth in those 
cases where a contractor’s actual travel 
costs exceeded the cost estimate. 

Overall, we believe the disadvantages of 
including a cost-reimbursable provision in 
all fixed price contracts outweigh the ad- 
vantages, and therefore do not agree with 
this specific recommendation. There may be 
circumstances when it is appropriate to in- 
clude a cost-reimbursable provision for 
travel expenses in a fixed price contract, but 
normally this would be an exception. Since 
the required change to the FAR to allow 
the use of GSA discount fares on all types 
of contracts is relatively minor, we suggest 
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that the change be given top priority in the 
Defense Acquisition Regulation council to 
allow speedy implementation. 

With regards to Recommendation C. 1, Air 
Force Systems Command will be tasked to 
identify the most frequently traveled air 
routes used by their major contractors, and 
in turn, furnish this information to the 
Commander, Military Traffic Management 
Command. Expected completion date is 
March 31, 1987. 

We appreciate the opportunity to com- 
ment on the subject report and are fully 
supportive of the Department of Defense's 
goal of conserving valuable travel dollars. 

Tuomas E. COOPER, 
Assistant Secretary, 
Research, Development, and Logistics. 


[Appendix M] 


DEFENSE LOGISTICS AGENCY, 
Alexandria, VA, November 26, 1986. 

Memorandum For Assistant Inspector Gen- 
eral for Auditing, Department of De- 
fense. 

Subject: Draft Report, “Contractors’ Use of 
Government Transportation Requests” 
(Project No. 6AC-012). 

This is in response to your 30 September 
1986 draft report, subject as above. We have 
reviewed subject report. Our comment is as 
follows: 

Recommendation: 1. The Army Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Logistics, the Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy (Shipbuilding and Lo- 
gistics), the Assistant Secretary of the Air 
Force (Research, Development and Logis- 
tics), and the Director, Defense Logistics 
Agency require their contract administra- 
tion activities to obtain data that shows air 
routes traveled by their major contactors 
and report that data to the Commander, 
Military Traffic Management Command. 

Comment: We concur in the Department 
of Defense Inspector General's finding and 
recommendation. Defense Contract Admin- 
istration Services Transportation offices are 
implementing the program as rapidly as fea- 
sible, but must do so by voluntary agree- 
ment of the contractor. Currently, there is 
no contractural requirement for a contrac- 
tor to use Government air fares. 

Defense Acquisition Regulation Case 85- 
28, Use of Government Contract Air Fares, 
is expected to be approved soon and will 
provide the mandatory Federal Acquisition 
Regulation clause necessary to require a 
contractor to use the reduced fares. 

We will work with the Military Traffic 
Management Command as recommended. 

This will be an ongoing effort and no com- 
pletion date can be provided. 

D.W. McKinnon, Jr., 
RADM, SC, USN, Deputy Director 
(Acquisition Management). 


[Appendix N] 
ACTIVITIES VISITED 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


Office of the Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of Defense, (Procurement), Washington, 
DC. 


Office of the Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of Defense, (Logistics and Materiel Manage- 
ment), Washington, DC. 

Defense Acquisition Regulatory Council, 
Arlington, VA. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Office of the Assistant Secretary of the 
Army, (Research, Development and Acquisi- 
tion), Washington, DC. 

Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Logistics, Washington, DC. 
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Military Traffic Management Command, 
Falls Church, VA. 
Plant Representative Offices: 
Bell Helicopter Textron, Fort Worth, TX. 
PE E Vertol Company, Philadelphia, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


Office of the Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy (Shipbuilding and Logistics), Arling- 
ton, VA. 

Naval Air Systems Command, Arlington, 
VA. 

Naval Sea Systems Command, Arlington, 
VA. 

Naval Military Personnel Command, Ar- 
lington, VA. 

Space and Naval Warfare Systems Com- 
mand, Washington, DC. 

Plant Representative Offices: 

Grumman Aerospace Corporation, Beth- 
page, NY. 

Lockheed-California Company, Burbank, 
CA. 

Lockheed Missile and Space Company, 
Sunnyvale, CA. 

Westinghouse Electric Corporation, An- 
napolis, MD. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


Office of the Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of the Air Force (Acquisition Management), 
Washington, DC. 

Air Force Systems Command, Andrews Air 
Force Base, MD. 

Air Force Space Division, Los Angeles, CA. 

Plant Representative Offices: 

Aerojet General Corporation, Sacramento, 

A. 


Aerospace Corporation, Los Angeles, CA. 

Boeing Company, Seattle, WA. 

Hughes Aircraft Company, Los Angeles, 
CA. 

Lockheed Missile and Space Company, 
Sunnyvale, CA. 

Martin Marietta Denver 
Denver, CO. 

Mitre Corporation, Beford, MA. 

Rockwell International Corporation, Ana- 
heim, CA. 

Military Airlift Command, Scott Air Force 
Base, IL, 


Aerospace, 


DEFENSE AGENCIES 


Defense Logistics Agency, Alexandria, VA. 

Defense Contract Administration Services 
Region, Los Angeles, CA. 

Defense Contract Administration Services 
Plant Representative Offices: 

American Telephone and Telegraph Tech- 
nologies, Incorporated, Burlington, NC. 

FMC Corporation, San Jose, CA. 

International Business Machine, Incorpo- 
rated, Owego, NY. 

McDonnell Douglas, Huntington Beach, 
CA. 

Rockwell International, Tulsa, OK. 

Singer-Link, Binghamton, NY. 

Defense Contract Administration Manage- 
ment Area, Resident Office: 

ITT Gilfillan, Van Nuys, CA. 

Defense Contract Audit Agency, Alexan- 
dria, VA. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


General Services Administration, Wash- 
ington, DC. 


[Appendix O] 
FINAL REPORT DISTRIBUTION 
OFFICE TO THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
Office of the Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense (Production and Logistics). 


Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptrol- 
ler). 
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Assistant Secretary of Defense (Public Af- 
fairs). 

DEFENSE AGENCIES 

Defense Advanced Research Projects 
Agency. 

Joint Tactical Command, Control and 
Communication Agency. 

Defense Communication Agency. 

Defense Contract Audit Agency. 

Defense Intelligence Agency. 

Defense Investigative Service. 

Defense Logistics Agency. 

Defense Logistics Studies Information Ex- 
change. 

Defense Mapping Agency. 

Defense Nuclear Agency. 

Defense Security Assistance Agency. 

National Security Agency. 

MILITARY DEPARTMENTS 

Army Inspector General. 

Comptroller of the Navy. 

Auditor General, Air Force Audit Agency. 

OTHER 

Office of Management and Budget 

Congressional Committees: 

Senate Subcommittee on Defense, Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

Senate Committee on Armed Services. 

Senate Committee on Governmental Af- 
fairs. 

Senate Ranking Minority Member, Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

House Committee on Appropriations. 

House Committee on Defense, Committee 
on Appropriations. 

House Ranking Minority Member, Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

House Committee on Armed Services. 

House Committee on Government Oper- 
ations. 

House Subcommittee on Legislation and 
National Security, Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

Administrator, General Services Adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand the amendment has been 
cleared by both sides. Hopefully, if 
agreement can be arrived at, and it 
should be, the cost savings here are es- 
timated at anywhere between $100 
million and $135 million to the Gov- 
ernment. I would hope the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

Mr. WARNER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. WARNER, The amendment has 
been reviewed on this side. We think it 
is a constructive amendment and clear 
it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I 
think the chairman has not had an op- 
portunity to speak. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, we urge 
the approval of the amendment. We 
think it is a good amendment and de- 
serves the Senate’s support. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there further debate? If not, the ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment (No. 2013) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. DIXON. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. WARNER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I 
might make inquiry of the Senator 
from Illinois. Is the Senator from Illi- 
nois prepared to go forward with the 
balance of his work or should we have 
Mr. WILSON proceed? 

Mr. DIXON. As far as I am con- 
cerned, I think now we should go to 
the amendment of the distinguished 
Senator from California. 

My amendment has been adopted. I 
thank the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I 
think we will be ready momentarily to 
proceed with the amendment of the 
Senator from California. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from California is rec- 
ognized. 

AMENDMENT NO, 2014 
(Purpose: To amend title 10, United States 

Code, to provide Federal financial assist- 

ance for public school districts affected by 

military family housing projects). 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
WIILsoNI, for himself, Mr. HATCH, Mr. PELL, 
Mr. PRESSLER, Mr. MOYNIHAN, Mr. DASCHLE, 
Mr. MurkKowsKI, and Mr. STEVENS, proposes 
an amendment numbered 2014. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment by dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 232, between lines 14 and 15, 
insert the following: 

SEC. 2811. FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE TO PUBLIC 


FAMILY HOUSING 
(a) In Generat.—(1) Subchapter II of 
chapter 169 of title 10, United States Code, 
is amended by adding at the end the follow- 
ing new section: 
“§ 2835. Assistance to public school districts af- 
fected by military family housing projects 
“(a) PAYMENT OF ASSISTANCE.—If a project 
for the acquisition of family housing subject 
to this subchapter affects one or more 
public school districts in the United States 
as described in subsection (b), the Secretary 
of the military department carrying out 
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such project shall, subject to subsection (e), 
pay to the public school district or districts, 
as the case may be, the amount determined 
by multiplying the total number of square 
feet of the floor space of the family housing 
acquired in such project by $1.50, as adjust- 
ed under subsection (k). 

“(b) SCHOOL DISTRICTS ELIGIBLE FOR PAY- 
MENT.—A public school district is eligible to 
receive a payment under subsection (a) in 
connection with a family housing project 
only if such school district demonstrates to 
the Secretary concerned that— 

I) the total number of students enrolled 
in public schools in such school district is 
likely to be substantially increased over the 
number of students that would otherwise be 
enrolled in such public schools except for 
the enrollment of students whose parents 
are employed (or will be employed) on such 
project or live (or will live) in the family 
housing proposed to be acquired; and 

“(2) such school district does not have suf- 
ficient financial resources or facilities to 
provide adequately for the educational 
needs of the increased number of students. 

“(c) ALLOCATION OF PAYMENT.—(1) In the 
event that a family housing project under 
this subchapter affects more than one 
public school district as described in subsec- 
tion (b)(1), the Secretary concerned shall al- 
locate among such districts the total 
amount required to be paid under subsec- 
tion (a). 

2) The amount of the allocation of a 
public school district referred to in para- 
graph (1) shall be determined by multiply- 
ing the total amount to be paid under sub- 
section (a) by the percentage determined by 
dividing— 

“(A) the total number of students enrolled 
in public schools in such school district that 
exceeds the number of students that would 
otherwise be enrolled in such public schools 
except for the enrollment of students whose 
parents are referred to in subsection (b)(1), 


by 

“(B) the total number of students enrolled 
in public schools in all school districts re- 
ferred to in paragraph (1) that exceeds the 
number of students that would otherwise be 
enrolled in such public schools except for 
the enrollment of students whose parents 
are referred to in subsection (b)(1). 

„d) Source or Funps.—Amounts required 
to be paid under subsection (a) in connec- 
tion with a family housing project carried 
out by the Secretary of a military depart- 
ment may be paid out of funds available to 
such department for military construction. 

“(e) PAYMENTS SUBJECT TO AVAILABILITY OF 
Funps.—Payments under this section shall 
be subject to the availability of funds in ac- 
cordance with subsection (d). If sufficient 
funds are not available for payment under 
this section in any fiscal year, school dis- 
tricts otherwise eligible for the payment 
shall be paid under this section in the first 
succeeding fiscal year. Payment of such 
school districts shall be made in the order in 
which applications for payment are received 
under this section. 

“(f) NOTICE or FAMILY HOUSING PROJECT; 
ADDITIONAL INFORMATION.—(1) At least 45 
days before awarding a contract in connec- 
tion with a family housing project referred 
to in subsection (a), the Secretary con- 
cerned shall transmit application materials 
for payment under subsection (a) and the 
following information to each public school 
district that may realize a substantial in- 
crease in its student population as the result 
of such project: 
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“(A) A written description of the proposed 
project, including the number of persons 
from outside the school district concerned 
who are expected to be employed on such 
project. 

“(B) Instructions for making application 
for payment under subsection (a). 

(C) An estimate of the number of fami- 
lies that will occupy the family housing. 

“(D) A description of the matters that the 
schoo! district must demonstrate to the Sec- 
retary in order to establish eligibility under 
subsection (b). 

“(E) Any other information the Secretary 
considers appropriate. 

“(2) The Secretary concerned shall fur- 
nish a public school district such informa- 
tion (in addition to the information fur- 
nished under paragraph (1)) as the school 
district may request for the purpose of fa- 
cilitating preparation of documents neces- 
sary to establish the eligibility of such 
school district under subsection (b). 

“(g) AppLicaTions.—(1) Application for 
payment under this section must be submit- 
ted by a public school district to the Secre- 
tary concerned not later than 60 days after 
the date on which the Secretary transmits 
to such school district the information de- 
scribed in subsection (f)(1). The Secretary 
may, under exceptional circumstances (as 
determined by the Secretary), increase the 
period within which an application may be 
submitted by a school district. 

“(2) Each application submitted by a 
public school district under this section in 
connection with a family housing project 
shall contain such documentation as the 
Secretary concerned may require to estab- 
lish the eligibility of such school district 
under subsection (b). 

“(3) Not later than 30 days after the date 
on which the Secretary concerned receives 
an application for a payment under this sec- 
tion, the Secretary shall approve or disap- 
prove the application. 

ch) TIME FoR PayMENT.—Subject to sub- 
section (e), a payment required under sub- 
section (a) in the case of any public school 
district shall be made not later than 30 days 
after the date on which the application for 
such payment is approved by the Secretary 
concerned. 

“(i) Use or Funps.—Funds received by a 
public school district under this section in 
connection with a family housing project 
may be used only for the construction or 
other acquisition of educational facilities 
for schools affected by such project (as de- 
termined pursuant to subsection (b)). 

“(j) RELATIONSHIP TO OTHER SOURCES OF 
Fonps.—(1) A public school district may use 
amounts received under this section only to 
supplement and, to the extent practicable, 
increase the level of funds that would, with- 
out regard to payments under this section, 
otherwise be made available to such school 
district from sources outside the Federal 
Government for the acquisition of educa- 
tional facilities by such school district, and 
in no case may such amounts be used to sup- 
plant such funds. 

2) The Secretary of Education shall take 
into consideration, for the purposes of de- 
termining the priority of a school district 
for assistance under the Act of September 
23, 1950 (Public Law 815, Eighty-first Con- 
gress), and the amount of assistance to be 
paid to such school district under such Act, 
the amount of any payment made to such 
school district under this section. The Secre- 
tary of a military department shall furnish 
the Secretary of Education such informa- 
tion as may be necessary to carry out this 
paragraph. 
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“(k) ANNUAL ADJUSTMENT OF AMOUNT OF 
PayMENT.—Effective on January 1 of each 
year, the rate per square foot paid under 
subsection (a) shall be increased by the per- 
centage by which the Consumer Price Index 
(all items-United States city average) pub- 
lished for September of the preceding year 
by the Department of Commerce exceeds 
such index for September of the year before 
such preceding year. 

“(1) CONSULTATION REQUIREMENT.—The 
Secretary of each military department shall 
consult with the Secretary of Education in 
carrying out this section. 

„m) Derrnirion.—In this section, the 
term ‘acquisition’, with respect to family 
housing or educational facilities, includes 
construction, leasing, addition, extension, 
expansion, alteration, and relocation of 
family housing or educational facilities, re- 
spectively.’’. 

(2) The table of sections at the beginning 
of such chapter is amended by inserting 
after the item relating to section 2811 the 
following: 


“2835. Assistance to public school districts 
affected by military family 
housing projects.“. 

(b) EFFECTIVE Date.—(1) The amendment 
made by subsection (a) shall take effect 
with respect to family housing projects for 
which contract solicitations are issued on or 
after October 1, 1988. 

(2) The first adjustment under section 
2835(k) of title 10, United States Code (as 
added by subsection (a)) shall take effect on 
January 1, 1990, and shall be computed on 
the basis of a comparison of the Consumer 
Price Index (referred to in such section) 
published for September 1989 with the Con- 
sumer Price Index published for September 
1988. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, I offer 
this amendment on behalf of myself 
and Senators HATCH, PELL, PRESSLER, 
MOYNIHAN, DASCHLE, STEVENS, and 
MuRKOWSKI. 

This amendment would correct a De- 
fense Department policy which is seri- 
ously flawed, a policy which puts the 
Department of Defense in a somewhat 
schizophrenic position—schizophrenic 
because, on the one hand, the depart- 
ment has acknowledged that it is not 
meeting a real need, and, on the other 
hand, apparently continues to refuse 
to do so. 

At present, when a military family 
moves onto a base and then their chil- 
dren are required to attend a local 
school district, there is clearly an 
impact upon the local school district. 
Many in this Chamber are familiar 
with what has been termed impact aid. 
The fact is that impact aid has not 
met the needs of many school districts 
as they seek to accommodate the addi- 
tional student load generated by fami- 
lies which have a military connection. 
As a result, there is a growing backlog 
of communities in which schools are 
seeking assistance. They are compelled 
to confront the problem, and yet their 
financial ability does not limit them to 
do so properly. We have literally had 
the situation where certain children of 
military personnel have actually been 
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found undergoing their schooling in 
cardboard shacks. 

At present, when military family 
housing contracts are awarded, DOD 
does not assist school districts in off- 
setting costs associated with educating 
the resultant influx of federally con- 
nected children. Yet, the affected 
school districts are required to provide 
educational facilities and services to 
these children. 

This amendment seeks to address 
simply the subject of construction of 
shelter—shelter needed so that the 
children of military personnel, like 
any other children, can literally have 
a decent roof over their heads in what 
we call a school. Otherwise, clearly, 
their learning would be impaired, as it 
would be with any other child. 

Because the Department of Defense 
has not been contributing to these 
costs, the result has been overcrowded 
classrooms, literally educational facili- 
ties made of cardboard in certain com- 
munities. 

Mr. President, I am sure that the 
majority of my colleagues would agree 
that this is neither an acceptable situ- 
ation nor one that we, as civilized 
people, can tolerate. How do we ad- 
dress that problem? We sought to ad- 
dress it with impact aid; and, as I have 
stated, the result is a growing backlog 
of communities waiting on a list, 
hoping that they will one day be able 
to participate in the very limited 
amount of funds available for school 
construction. 

As a result of this situation, a joint 
study was requested of the Depart- 
ment of Defense and the Department 
of Education, as a first step toward de- 
veloping a solution to this problem. 
Last November, the final draft of this 
study, this joint DOD-Department of 
Education study, known as the Dole 
Report—it having been requested by 
the senior Senator from Kansas—was 
finally released. 

The report recognized the responsi- 
bility of the Department of Defense to 
assist in the education of military de- 
pendents. Mark this, Mr. President, 
because this is the Department of De- 
fense together with the Department 
of Education speaking. This is a quota- 
tion from their report: 

The Department of Defense and the Edu- 
cation Department recognize the need to ad- 
dress the school facility requirements iden- 
tified in the study. Failure to correct these 
deficiencies may deprive military dependent 
schoolchildren of suitable educational facili- 
ties equivalent to those provided in the civil- 
ian community and may have a detrimental 
effect on the Department of Defense mis- 
sion and will only lead to greater costs in 
the future. 

Mr. President, that was indeed pro- 
phetic. It is right on the mark. Unhap- 
pily, it is having a detrimental effect 
on the DOD mission, and quite under- 
standably. 
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Military personnel who are parents, 
whose children are inadequately 
housed as they are attempting to 
learn, are not learning as well as they 
ought to. 

We all spend a great deal of time 
every year, and quite properly, on the 
defense authorization bill. We do so 
because we are concerned that the Na- 
tion’s security, and therefore the 
credibility of its foreign policy, be 
what it should be. We will spend some 
$300 billion—or at least authorize that 
much—in round figures, in this au- 
thorization bill. Is it asking too much 
that we take from a portion of that, 
that budget which is allocated for mili- 
tary construction, a tiny fraction, and 
use that to at least keep pace with the 
needs, so that we do not have this 
growing backlog that has resulted 
from the inadequacy of the impact aid 
program? The answer, obviously, is, 
“No,” 

We surely are in no position to say 
we cannot afford to do that. 

Let me make clear, Mr. President, 
what is at stake. Military dependents 
deserve high quality education. They 
deserve the same education and the 
same educational environment as chil- 
dren of civilians in the same communi- 
ties in which their military parents 
serve and indeed their parents do and 
should demand. - 

But actions speak a good deal louder 
than words and the funding mecha- 
nism in the Dole report as a revenue 
source to address this educational fa- 
cility shortage is simply inadequate, 
and the report makes that quite clear. 

The funding mechanism chosen was 
the school construction program 
under the Department of Education, 
and it does not take a genius to discov- 
er that there is a waiting list of 120 
schools for school construction fund- 
ing. 

Well, at a rate of three to four fund- 
ing approvals annually, we have ad- 
dressed the construction needs of all 
schools presently on the list by the 
year 2028, which is a bit academic for 
some of the children who we would 
hope to provide with that roof over 
their heads. 

Mr. President, today we can take 
action to ensure that there will be no 
121 or 122 or 123 schools added to the 
Education Department’s waiting list. 
We can offer that hope and in fact we 
can make that hope a reality. 

It is unfortunate, to say the least, 
that the backlog exists and it needs to 
be addressed. 

What we are attempting with this 
amendment is to see that the backlog 
does not increase, that instead by 
taking new action, by taking a frac- 
tion, a very small fraction, nine ten- 
thousandths to be exact, we are in a 
position to use the military budget for 
military construction to go forward 
and keep pace with school construc- 
tion needs that are occasioned by the 
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student load generated by military 
families on bases in America’s commu- 
nities. 

Essentially, the amendment before 
us would just require that the Secre- 
tary of Defense make a payment to 
those school districts that are impact- 
ed by the acquisition of family hous- 
ing projects on or after October 1, 
1988. Payments to school districts 
would be determined by multiplying 
the total amount of square footages of 
these on-base housing units by a rate 
of $1.50, $1.50 per square foot. That is 
pretty modest. It is similar to what a 
number of civilian school districts are 
charging developers in my home State 
of California in order to keep pace 
with growing student loads and the 
new school construction needs that 
are generated. 

Additionally the schools would be re- 
quired to meet basic eligibility require- 
ments for funding and the moneys re- 
ceived under the amendment could be 
used for only construction of school 
facilities. 

Acquisition of family housing would 
include the construction, the leasing, 
addition, extension, expansion, alter- 
ation, or relocation of family housing. 
It would not, however, under the term 
“alteration” include basic mainte- 
nance. It would not include the kind of 
general maintenance of existing hous- 
ing such things as the installation of 
new floors or the replacement of win- 
dowpanes. That would not be included. 

According to the Congressional 
Budget Office the total cost of this 
amendment in this next year is expect- 
ed to be $5 million and that is the 
annual cost projected on the basis of 
an expectation that we will add about 
3,600 new units of military housing. 

Mr. President, that is nine ten-thou- 
sandths of the total military construc- 
tion budget, not the total military 
budget, just the MilCon budget, nine 
ten-thousandths. That is not much. 

So to oppose this amendment solely 
on the basis of cost really is unfound- 
ed. There is no good reason to oppose 
this amendment. 

What will be argued by some who 
are concerned about the backlog, 
those on the list under the Depart- 
ment of Education program, is that 
they have been waiting sometime and 
it is really not fair for others to go 
first. 

Mr. President, my response to that is 
there does need to be a means of ad- 
dressing that problem. This amend- 
ment does not purport to do that. It 
does not deal with that backlog. 
Rather, it says that we will simply 
keep pace with needs, as many civilian 
school districts are doing in their own 
communities and attempt to deal with 
growth in growth communities. 

This is not just a local problem in 
California. I have here a statement 
which I have been asked to insert by 
one of the cosponsors, Mr. PRESSLER, 
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that recites the present need that 
exists at Ellsworth Air Force Base lo- 
cated near Rapid City. 

Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, I 
would like to express my strong sup- 
port for Senator WIISOox's amendment 
to the Department of Defense reau- 
thorization bill. 

Under this amendment, all new mili- 
tary housing projects would be as- 
sessed a construction fee of $1.50 per 
square foot. The money generated 
from this fee would be used to assist 
school districts which experience an 
increase in student enrollment as a 
result of a military construction 
project. This amendment would ad- 
dress a serious problem facing many 
school districts which educate military 
dependents. 

The Federal ownership of property 
reduces local tax revenue for school 
purposes and Federal activities cause 
an influx of persons into these com- 
munities, resulting in an increased 
number of children to be educated. 
Such problems exist at Ellsworth Air 
Force Base which is located near 
Rapid City, SD. Since the arrival of 
the B-1B bomber at Ellsworth, the 
number of authorized personnel has 
increased by more than 600. Over the 
past 4 years, Douglas School System 
has experienced a 21-percent increase 
in student enrollment. Currently, ap- 
proximately 770 students are located 
in makeshift classrooms such as a 
supply room and a remote renovated 
missile site. An additional 500 military 
personnel are expected at Ellsworth 
upon completion of the strategic train- 
ing center [STC] and the strategic 
warfare center [SWC] in the next few 
years. This school system’s already is 
bursting at the seams and currently is 
being forced to use abandoned Nike 
missile sites for classrooms. Additional 
students will add to this system’s 
urgent need for adequate teaching fa- 
cilities. 

Under normal procedure, Douglas 
School District could apply for school 
construction funds under Public Law 
81-815. However, the School Construc- 
tion Program is authorized to receive 
only $25 million in fiscal year 1989. 
Currently, the Department of Educa- 
tion has over 120 applicants awaiting 
funds for school construction. Consid- 
ering the enormous cost of building 
new schools, very few applicants re- 
ceive school construction funds in any 
given year. Thus, it could be years 
before Douglas School System would 
reach the top of this long waiting list. 
In the meantime, this district must 
continue using makeshift classrooms, 
such as the abandoned Nike missile 
sites, and look for alternative class- 
rooms. 

I always have maintained that the 
education of our youth must be a top 
government priority. Funding for edu- 
cation is a wise investment in our 
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future. It affects our productivity, our 
economic competitiveness, and our na- 
tional security. Unfortunately, due to 
Federal activity, many children are 
forced to study in inadequate teaching 
facilities—whether in a closet convert- 
ed into a classroom, or in a building 
that is so rundown it should be con- 
demned. It believe it is extremely 
unfair to penalize these federally im- 
pacted school districts. The time has 
come for the Federal Government to 
fulfill its obligation to pay its property 
taxes. 

I am committed to working hard to 
ensure that every federally connected 
child is educated in a proper teaching 
facility. School districts face numerous 
problems in educating federally con- 
nected children. This amendment is 
the first step in guaranteeing that all 
children in impacted school districts 
are educated in adequate teaching fa- 
cilities. 

I am pleased to be a cosponsor of 
this important amendment and urge 
its adoption. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, as Sen- 
ator PRESSLER’s statement indicates, 
there has been an increase in the 
number of authorized personnel by 
more than 600 over the past 4 years. 
The Douglas School System has expe- 
rienced a 21-percent increase in stu- 
dent enrollment and currently ap- 
proximately 770 students are located 
in makeshift classrooms. 

He did not say “temporarily,” Mr. 
President. He said “makeshift.” Make- 
shift classrooms such as a supply room 
and a remote renovated missile site. 
An additional 500 military personnel 
are expected at Elsworth soon upon 
the completion of the strategic train- 
ing center there. This school system 
already bursting at the seams and cur- 
rently is being forced to use aban- 
doned Nike missile sites for class- 
rooms. 

It is facing an even more critical sit- 
uation with the obvious aggravation 
that will occur as their population of 
students grows along with the military 
population coming to the base. 

Mr. PRESSLER goes on to state that 
under normal procedure the Douglas 
School District could apply for school 
construction funds under Public Law 
81-815. However, that program is au- 
thorized to receive only $25 million in 
fiscal year 1989. That means that his 
school, which is far down on the list, is 
not going to get much help soon. They 
will have to continue using the supply 
rooms. They will have to continue 
using the abandoned Nike missile site. 
That is not an optimum educational 
environment, Mr. President. 

No one contends that it is. If we are 
going to address the problem of the 
backlog, fine. I think that we are obli- 
gated to do so, the Department of 
Education and the Department of De- 
fense. But what we are talking about 
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is a problem which the Pentagon cre- 
ates for local school districts. 

Now if someone wants to tell me 
that a lot of money is spent by mili- 
tary personnel, that they bring pay- 
rolls to a community, of course, they 
do, and they are welcome there on 
that account as well as many others. 

But I will tell you that not much of 
that payroll finds its way to the local 
school district. Tavern keepers will do 
well on pay day. Grocers will do well. 
Recreation understandably and justifi- 
ably does well. Clothing will be pur- 
chased. There is no question about the 
contribution that is made economical- 
ly as well as in terms of good citizen- 
ship by the military personnel who 
many communities are proud to host. 

But the effect of the matter is it 
does not do them very much good in 
trying to finance their schools because 
property taxes for the most part fi- 
nance school districts in America and 
on-base housing does not pay property 
taxes. Therefore, how do the school 
districts meet this new requirement 
that is placed on them that is in no 
other way compensated for? 

The tavern keeper may pay some 
property taxes but it is not in propor- 
tion. It is not something that the 
school district can count on to make 
up the load that they are having to ex- 
perience. 

Let me just say there is every reason 
to try to prevent the aggravation of a 
very real and serious problem. The 
children of military personnel come 
first with them. That is true of most 
of us. We care about our kids. We care 
about their education. That is of the 
greatest importance. We do not want 
them having to go to school in an 
abandoned missile site or in an aban- 
doned supply shed or in a cardboard 
classroom, if you can dignify that as a 
classroom, and that is what was liter- 
ally found by the senior Senator from 
Kansas which is what occasioned his 
demand for the report. The report vin- 
dicated his worst fears. 

This is a quote from the Dole report. 

There are 68 schools on 29 military instal- 
lations that are owned by the Department 
of Education and operated by local educa- 
tional agencies. The Education Department 
has some authority to construct and repair 
these facilities under sections 310 and 14(c) 
of Public Law 81-815. Funds are provided by 
ED appropriations. A total of 49 schools cur- 
rently have construction, repair, or rehabili- 
tation needs. This represents 72 percent of 
all the Department of Education schools 
and 26 percent of all own-base schools. Cur- 
rent enrollment in the Education Depart- 
ment-owned schools is approximately 
24,000. There are 36 schools with health or 
safety needs. 

Mr. President, that is a disgrace. 

A variety of modifications are required to 
correct these deficiencies at a total cost of 
$13 million. In 23 of these schools, current 
enrollments exceed the capacity of the fa- 
cilities. These schools require classroom, ad- 
ministrative, or other type of additional ca- 
pacity. 
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Mr. President, I am not going to 
detail this further. I think the point is 
clear. The young men and women 
whom we ask to serve in the armed 
services we now recognize are not the 
bachelors and the bachelorettes of a 
bygone era. These are people that 
have families. They have children. 
And because they care about the edu- 
cation of their children, it is absolute- 
ly true, as was concluded by the De- 
partment of Defense itself jointly in 
that Dole report with the Department 
of Education, that there is a need that 
is an unmet need that is an obligation 
on the part of the Pentagon and they 
are not meeting it. 

Mr. President, when it costs us every 
year just nine ten-thousandths of the 
military construction budget, we have 
no good reason to oppose this legisla- 
tion. 

In all the years that I have been on 
this floor and heard discussions about 
how much we are spending for de- 
fense, I have not heard very much 
about what we are spending for school 
construction. Because we have not 
been spending a dime. 

Well, the time has come to begin. It 
is a very simple thing to do. A dollar 
and a half per square foot of on-base 
housing for off-base school construc- 
tion is a very simple proposition. It is 
an equitable proposition. We should be 
ashamed, Mr. President, not to go for- 
ward with this minimal effort to at 
least avoid the aggravation of this dis- 
grace. 

Mr. President, I will at this point 
yield the floor to those who may wish 
to oppose it. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, I must 
reluctantly say that we oppose this 
amendment offered by the distin- 
guished Senator from California. He is 
a very valuable member of the com- 
mittee and a valuable member of the 
subcommittee I have the honor to 
chair. 

Frankly, it is not so much the money 
involved. There is about $5 million in- 
volved here that would come out of 
the Department of Defense money for 
educational purposes. But that is not 
the significant concern here. 

The problem with the Senator’s 
amendment is that that amendment 
favors school districts which will have 
construction, as the bill says, “after 
October 1, 1988.” New construction in 
school districts in the future at the ex- 
pense, Mr. President, of old school dis- 
tricts, school districts that have been 
waiting for years for money. Now that 
is school districts all over America. 

I hold in my hand a list of 105 school 
districts in America, all over America, 
that have been waiting for money for 
similar purposes for years. And, be- 
lieve it or not, of these 105 school dis- 
tricts, 84 of these school districts have 
been waiting for money in excess of 10 
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years. Mr. President, I did say “in 
excess of 10 years.” 

My distinguished friend from Cali- 
fornia wants to take some school dis- 
tricts where they are going to have 
new construction, put them in the 
front of the line, give them new 
money, while 105 school districts I am 
going to read to you in a minute have 
been waiting for years, and 84 have 
been waiting for more than a decade. 
That is school districts in New York, 
South Dakota, New Jersey, Virginia, 
Oklahoma, Texas, Mississippi, Califor- 
nia, Virginia, Illinois, Maryland, Arizo- 
na, Florida, Utah, Vermont, Wisconsin; 
here are two more in California; Ne- 
braska, Alabama, California. 

Now, all these districts I am reading 
are waiting while we take care of the 
school district referenced by my friend 
from California with this simple 
amendment. 

Nevada, Alaska, Texas, three more 
in Illinois—I am a little concerned 
about that, Mr. President—Texas, 
California, Missouri, Texas, California, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, California, 
Missouri, Colorado, North Carolina, 
Alabama, Michigan, Maryland, Flori- 
da, Kansas, Nevada, California, Okla- 
homa, South Dakota, Oklahoma, Cali- 
fornia, Idaho, Utah, Texas, California 
twice, Arizona, Louisiana, Illinois— 
again I am still concerned—Colorado, 
California twice, Ilinois—again I am 
still concerned—Oklahoma, Alaska, 
Texas, California, Illinois—again I am 
still concerned—every State in the 
Union, Mr. President. 

Now, wait. Do you have any Indians 
in your State? I hold in my hand a list 
of 73 Indian schools in America that 
have been waiting for years and years 
and years for their money. 

Now, Mr. President, at South 
Dakota twice, Arizona, Oklahoma, Ar- 
kansas—these are Indian schools—New 
Mexico, Arizona twice, New Mexico, 
Montana, New Mexico, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, Arizona, South Dakota—I 
could go on at length. 

My point is, as I said to the Senator 
in the committee and as I said to the 
Senator on the floor, is there some 
way we can do this in an equitable 
way? 

I want to just say to my colleagues 
one more time and then I will yield, 
we are taking care of people after Oc- 
tober 1, 1988 with new school districts 
while 105 school districts and 73 
Indian school districts in America are 
not being taken care of, some who 
have waited for 10 years. 

Now, in addition to that, the Depart- 
ment of Defense objects. The DOD 
15 formally objected to this provi- 

on. 

The Department believes that the proper 
Federal forum for funding school construc- 
tion remains primarily with the U.S. De- 
partment of Education under P.L. 81-815. 
Defense moneys have been made available 
ee oe circumstances by rare exception 
only. 
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Now why does that make sense? 
Well, it makes sense, of course, be- 
cause my friend from California, for 
whom I have the greatest personal af- 
fection and highest regard, wants to 
start a new system at the expense of a 
system that has been thought out for 
years. The education committee and 
the education people for years have 
been working on this. 

The administration for the last sev- 
eral years has cut funding. It has cut 
funding, Mr. President. And all these 
old districts, 105 of them in every 
State of the 50 States of the Union 
and all of these Indian school districts 
around America in all the States that 
have Indian school districts, are wait- 
ing for their money and we are going 
to start a new program for the new 
folks on the block and put them ahead 
of the line of all these people who 
have waited for 10 years. 

That is why I think the amendment 
should not be adopted and, with the 
highest personal regard for the Sena- 
tor whom I retain as a friend of the 
finest standing, I must reluctantly say 
that we are prepared to file a motion 
to table, and I will make that motion 
as soon as the Senator has concluded 
his remarks. 

Mr. WILSON. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. DIXON. Yes. 

Mr. WILSON. Is the Senator aware, 
as he rattled off that list of States rep- 
resenting the schools on that list, that 
those schools are represented by an as- 
sociation called the National Associa- 
tion of Federally Impacted Schools? 

Mr. DIXON. I am sorry. I apologize 
to my dear friend from California. 

Mr. WILSON. The question was, is 
my friend from Illinois aware, as he 
rattled off that list of schools in those 
different States, that they were repre- 
sented by the National Association of 
Federally Impacted Schools? 

Mr. DIXON. Well, I do not know 
whether they are represented in such 
a fashion or not. I only know they are 
school districts. I have the list here. I 
could tell you the number of the 
school districts and everything, and 
125 amount of money they are waiting 
or. 

Mr. WILSON. Well, that will be my 
next question. After telling you that 
they are represented by that National 
Association of Federally Impacted 
Schools 

Mr. DIXON. I will take your word 
for it. 

Mr. WILSON. Well, take my word 
for this as well. The director of the 
National Association of Federally Im- 
pacted Schools, speaking for the asso- 
ciation and its member schools, has 
endorsed this legislation. And the 
reason is very simple. it is because he 
recognizes full well there is no need or 
reason to penalize anyone else because 
the existing program under the De- 
partment of Education, which DOD 
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thinks so much of, is grossly inad- 
equate. 

What they are saying is that while 
we work to develop solutions to the ad- 
mitted problems of the backlog, it 
makes no sense to allow the backlog to 
grow worse, to let that list grow 
longer. That is why the National Asso- 
ciation of Federally Impacted Schools 
is in favor of this legislation. 

Mr. DIXON. My friend is putting his 
schools at the front of that list. I do 
not have any objection to my friend 
putting his schools at the bottom of 
the list. 

The only problem I have is my 
friend put his schools ahead of 105 
schools that have been waiting for 
years, and 75 of the schools have been 
waiting for decades. 

Mr. WILSON. May I remind my 
friend there are more California 
schools on it than for any other State 
which is on that backlog list. 

Mr. DIXON. I bet my friend will be 
able to explain it. 

Mr. WILSON. Let me ask my friend 
this question: Can you tell me how 
many of the schools on that list would 
be beneficiaries of this program? In 
other words, they are in the situation 
of having an existing problem, but also 
in the situation that they are adding 
new housing, new military families, 
and, therefore, would be immediate re- 
cipients of at least some assistance 
under the proposal? Can my friend tell 
me? 

Mr. DIXON. Well, I can only tell my 
friend this: That this is the list of 
schools that are waiting. There are 
quite a few California schools on the 
list, and my friend, the distinguished 
Senator from California, knows there 
are more people in California. 

Mr. WILSON. I tell my friend from 
Illinois, the point I was making is if 
anyone should be protecting a backlog 
school, it is I, because there are more 
California schools on that list. But we 
are not going to do anything for them 
by taking no action. And I will not 
even ask my friend this question. It is 
a rhetorical question. I do not wish to 
be unfair to him. I will simply state 
the point. 

Rather than asking you what would 
your motion to table do for those 
people on that list, that backlog list, I 
will simply tell my friend: It will do 
nothing. We will continue to do noth- 
ing. The Department of Defense, 
having admitted in the Dole report 
that it has a responsibility, will contin- 
ue to, with the other head, say: How- 
ever, we are going to let the Depart- 
ment of Education do it. And the De- 
partment of Education will continue 
to be unable to do it, to meet that 
need. 

So, what I would have to say to my 
friend is that what he is proposing is 
that there be no solution to this prob- 
lem. He is bemoaning a backlog. He is 
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saying that there are schools on a list 
that will not be taken care of by this 
proposal. 

Well, I will only tell him that that 
list is going to rapidly grow to a length 
that will be an even greater national 
disgrace and we will have done noth- 
ing about it. 

What we ought to do is both pass 
this amendment, which will allow us 
to stop the list where it is now, and 
keep pace with the need, and also by 
some separate proposal, address that 
backlog. 

But I will tell the Senator from Ili- 
nois that that list is so old—and it is 
growing longer—so that the people 
who were first on it cannot benefit 
now from so-called impact aid. They 
are not there any longer. They have 
gone. 

Mr. President, I will just say there is 
no reason to adopt a course of action 
that is no course of action. Rather, we 
should adopt this amendment. What 
we are being counseled to do is noth- 
ing. In the interest of fairness. The 
people who are the members of the 
National Association of Federally Im- 
pacted Schools, the people who are on 
that list rattled off by my friend from 
Illinois, support this amendment be- 
cause they recognize that tabling it 
will not in any way benefit them. It 
will simply aggravate their bad situa- 
tion. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Exon). Is there a sufficient second? 
There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Alaska. 

Mr. STEVENS. I have discussed this 
matter with both the Senator from 
California and the manager of the bill. 
A $5 million bill ought not to even re- 
quire a rollcall vote as far as this cir- 
cumstance is concerned. Every one of 
these children has been moved be- 
cause of orders that the Federal De- 
partment of Defense has given to the 
parent involved. It is not the same 
thing. I represent some of the areas 
that have Indian schools on that back- 
log list that has been mentioned. 
These children are moved because 
their parents, at least one of them, has 
an order from the Department of De- 
fense to move into an area where the 
schools are inadequate. At a cost of $5 
million—I looked into it—I am told 
this primarily is temporary facilities, 
leasing of facilities to provide schools 
now for the kids that are moved be- 
cause their parents get orders under 
the Department of Defense. 

I will tell you very frankly this is 
what causes the add-on problems we 
get on the Department of Defense ap- 
propriations bill. Because if it is not 
authorized, we will take care of it 
anyway. It ought to be authorized. 
This is the kind of thing that comes 
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up every year and we have to face an 
appropriations process because the ap- 
propriators are unwilling to listen to 
this kind of a problem and not solve it. 

This is a chance for the authoriza- 
tion committee to solve it and I intend 
to support the Senator from Califor- 
ni 


a. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas. 

Mr. GRAMM. Mr. President, I will 
try to be brief. After listening to this 
discussion, I can see why there was 
such an outpouring of support to 
make closing bases easy. It must be a 
terrible tragedy to be a community in 
America and have a military base in 
your midst. All those costs that are im- 
posed on you. I can see why, when we 
try to set up a commission to shut 
down military bases, that have not 
been used since the War of 1812, that 
there was such a great outpouring— 
because these communities are literal- 
ly being robbed by having to provide 
public services. 

Well, you all know that that is an 
insane concept. We all fight to the 
death around here to get military 
bases and to keep them when we do 
get them. And we do that because they 
are absolute gold mines, especially for 
those of us who are in States where 
people believe in a strong defense and 
are proud to provide for that common 
defense. 

Now, Mr. President, let me define 
the issue very clearly here. The issue 
here is simply this: Do we want to 
start a new concept, a user fee on mili- 
tary housing, to pay for public 
schools? That is the issue. 

First of all, we have a great dearth 
of military housing. I do not know of a 
military base in America where we do 
not have a problem with either the 
quality or the quantity of our military 
housing. Should we be coming in and 
taking on a new burden to pay for the 
local schools at the expense of mili- 
tary housing? I say no. 

Second, we have impact aid to com- 
pensate the local community for the 
cost of providing educational services 
that the distinguished Senator from 
California talks about. Well, when you 
have a military base, people go out 
and buy clothes, they buy food, they 
buy services. But somehow that is not 
supposed to convert into the local tax 
base? Well, Mr. President, I reject 
that. It does convert into the local tax 
base. 

What we are being asked to do here 
is for the Federal taxpayer to come in 
and pick up another cost and another 
service for another community that is 
already a big beneficiary of the Feder- 
al taxpayers’ outlay. This is another 
verse in an old song that started back 
at the beginning of the Republic when 
people at the frontier said: Bring 
those soldier boys out here. Build that 
fort. Defend us from the Indians. We 
would love to have them out here and 
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we will treat them real good when we 
get them here. 

And then the soldier boys in blue 
came out, built the fort and then the 
community immediately spent the rest 
of their existence trying to cheat 
them; trying to rip them off; trying to 
get more money out of the Federal 
taxpayers. 

Mr. President, I am deeply con- 
cerned about education. I am deeply 
concerned about schools. But this pro- 
posal is like going out, buying a ham- 
burger—and we are doing that—with 
impact aid. Then suddenly you come 
back and say: Now, the hamburger is 
75 cents. But now you know the meat, 
that is another 30 cents. You want 
pickles on that? That is another 10 
cents. We are paying for the same 
thing twice. 

If we want to eliminate aid and go to 
a school construction program, maybe 
we ought to do it. But we ought not to 
add on another program that is going 
to cut the quality of military housing, 
and not help military personnel. 

We ought to ask these communities 
to provide the schools, and if they are 
not willing to provide the schools, 
maybe we ought to move some of 
these bases to places where they will 
provide the schools. I assert, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that all we have to do is mention 
that once and we will have school 
houses built as great temples to learn- 
ing all over our country. 

So I urge my colleagues to reject 
this amendment. This amendment has 
no merit and does not deserve to be ac- 
cepted. I understand there will be a 
motion to table. I hope my colleagues 
will vote for that motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there further debate? 

Mr. NUNN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I have 
not been able to be here for all the 
debate. I heard Senator Gramm’s, I 
think, very powerful arguments 
against this amendment. I understand 
the Senator from Illinois has really 
gone through in considerable detail a 
list of schools that are on the waiting 
list. Basically what we are being asked 
to do, I understand, with this amend- 
ment, is to leap over everybody on the 
waiting list and to put certain schools 
up front. 

We promised people we would vote 
around 7 o'clock. I would say if this 
amendment is tabled, that this will be 
the last vote this evening, and we will 
start back tomorrow morning on SDI. 

I suggest to my friend from Califor- 
nia, I do not want to preempt him, but 
I do move to table. 

Mr. WILSON. The Senator from Illi- 
nois had already moved to table. 

Mr. DIXON. I have not done it yet. 

Mr. NUNN. I do not want to cut him 
off. 
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Mr. President, I move to table the 
amendment. 

Mr. LEAHY. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there a sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
to lay on the table the amendment of 
the Senator from California. 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
CHILES], the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Gore], the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Sanrorp] and the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. Stennis] are 
necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. BIDEN], is absent 
because of illness. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I announce that the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. KARNES], 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. KASSE- 
BAUM], and the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Evans] are necessarily 
absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are 
there any other Senators in the Cham- 
ber who desire to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 59, 
nays 33, are as follows: 

[Rollcall Vote No. 123 Leg.] 


YEAS—59 
Adams Glenn Moynihan 
Baucus Graham Nickles 
Bentsen Gramm Nunn 
Bingaman Grassley Packwood 
Boren Proxmire 
Boschwitz Heflin Pryor 
Bradley Humphrey Reid 
Breaux Inouye Riegle 
Bumpers Johnston Rockefeller 
Burdick Kasten Roth 
Byrd Kennedy Rudman 
Cochran Kerry Sarbanes 
Cohen Lautenberg Sasser 
Conrad Levin Shelby 
DeConcini Matsunaga Simon 
Dixon McConnell Stafford 
Dodd Melcher Wallop 
Exon Metzenbaum Warner 
Ford Mikulski Wirth 
Fowler Mitchell 
NAYS—33 

Armstrong Hatch Pell 
Bond Hatfield Pressler 
Chafee Hecht Quayle 
Cranston Heinz Simpson 
D'Amato Helms Specter 
Danforth Hollings Stevens 
Daschle Leahy Symms 
Dole Lugar Thurmond 
Domenici McCain Trible 
Durenberger McClure Weicker 

Murkowski Wilson 

NOT VOTING—8 

Biden Gore Sanford 
Chiles Karnes Stennis 
Evans Kassebaum 


So the motion to lay on the table 
amendment No. 2014 was agreed to. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the 
motion was agreed to. 
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Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, if I could 
get the attention of my colleagues, 
that will be the last rollcall on the bill 
that the managers anticipate this 
evening. We will come in tomorrow 
morning at whatever time the majori- 
ty leader decides, but we will be pre- 
pared to begin debate on the SDI 
amendment at approximately 10 
o’clock tomorrow morning. 

Mr. DOLE. Will the Senator yield? I 
failed to mention—in fact I had forgot- 
ten about it, to be very honest about 
it—yesterday I told the majority 
leader that tomorrow evening we have 
a problem on this side. We have what 
we call the President’s dinner. 

I am not certain. The dinner itself 
starts at 7:30. It is black tie. So if we 
could maybe have some way to stay 
and work on those, but otherwise it is 
going to be probably hard to keep 
many Republicans here. 

Mr. NUNN. I would say I certainly 
understand. We certainly will cooper- 
ate in every way possible. What I 
would like to do is get through as 
many of these big amendments tomor- 
row as we possibly can, and then if we 
can line up some debate with an un- 
derstanding that we will withhold roll- 
call votes until the following day, 
delay as many amendments as we can 
until about 8 or 8:30 tomorrow night, 
so we do not lose that couple of hours. 
But if we could work with the minori- 
ty leader tomorrow along that line, we 
will cooperate. 

The question I am receiving is, What 
will be the first amendment tomor- 
row? The first amendment tomorrow 
will be the amendment by the Senator 
from Louisiana on SDI. 


AMENDMENT NO. 2005 LANGUAGE 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I have 
been informed on the Dixon amend- 
ment which was earlier adopted on 
base closures that through an inad- 
vertent error there was left in the bill 
certain duplicative language because it 
was not stricken and the amendment 
had intended to strike the original 
committee provision that it was in- 
tended to replace. 

So the Dixon amendment was cor- 
rect as it was adopted but there was 
left in the bill certain language that 
should have been stricken. 

So I ask unanimous consent that the 
Dixon amendment, No. 2005, as 
amended, adopted earlier today, be 
deemed to have stricken the underly- 
ing bill text beginning on line 1, page 
161, through line 2 on 171. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be a 
period for morning business, and that 
Senators may speak therein for not to 
exceed 5 minutes each. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


BICENTENNIAL MINUTE 


MAY 3, 1951: SENATE BEGINS INQUIRY INTO 
MACARTHUR DISMISSAL 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, 37 years 
ago this month, on May 3, 1951, the 
Senate began an extraordinary series 
of hearings into President Truman's 
dismissal of General of the Army 
Douglas MacArthur from his Far East- 
ern command. This highly charged 
issue began, in the midst of the 
Korean war, with the general’s firing 
on April 11, 1951, for insubordination. 
On April 14, the enormously popular 
general, returning to Washington fol- 
lowing a 14-year absence, addressed a 
joint meeting of Congress. 

In this super-heated atmosphere, 
the Senate Committees on Armed 
Services and Foreign Relations an- 
nounced hearings into the events that 
led to MacArthur's ouster. Under the 
leadership of Armed Services Chair- 
man Richard Russell, the majority of 
both committees established ground 
rules that barred the public as well as 
other Senators from these sessions. In 
response, the Senate’s Republican 
leadership urged open sessions. 

By the time the hearings began on 
the morning of May 3, the committees 
had agreed to allow the 70 Senators 
who did not belong to either panel to 
attend as observers. In this status, 
those Senators were not permitted to 
participate in the questioning of either 
MacArthur or the many witnesses who 
followed him. However, they were al- 
lowed to submit their questions to any 
committee member. That member 
could then decide whether to pose the 
question. Although the press was 
barred, the joint committee released 
copies of the hearing transcript, page 
by page, during the sessions to waiting 
reporters outside the caucus room. 
This came immediately after review by 
a Defense Department censor. 

The hearings lasted for 7 weeks with 
a witness list that included the Secre- 
taries of State and Defense, and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. In August, the 
joint committee put the matter to rest 
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by deciding not to issue a formal 
report. 


125TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
BRYANT COLLEGE 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I would 
like to share with my colleagues the 
happy news that Bryant College, an 
educational institution which was 
founded in Rhode Island during the 
Civil War period, is celebrating its 
125th anniversary this year. 

Abraham Lincoln had just signed 
the Emancipation Proclamation when 
Ezra Mason became the principal of 
the Providence franchise of the 
Bryant & Stratton National Commer- 
cial College, which had pioneered com- 
mercial education in the United 
States. 

The college has been through many 
changes since that time, including a 
move to autonomy and larger down- 
town quarters in 1866. By 1935, Bryant 
had moved to the former Hope Hospi- 
tal and had been renamed Bryant 
Colllege. 

By 1949, the Rhode Island General 
Assembly, which earlier had empow- 
ered Bryant to grant degrees, passed a 
bill to incorporate Bryant as a non- 
profit institution. That year, the col- 
lege had 3,000 students. 

In 1965, Bryant received accredita- 
tion from the New England Associa- 
tion of Schools and Colleges. 

By 1971, Bryant had moved to a new 
and quite modern campus created on a 
220-acre estate in Smithfield, RI, do- 
nated by Earl S. Tupper, the Tupper- 
ware magnate. 

Bryant’s enrollment now exceeds 
6,000 students: 3,000 in the undergrad- 
uate day school; 1,200 in the graduate 
school; and 1,800 in the evening divi- 
sion. 

Bryant College’s Center for Manage- 
ment Development also provides con- 
tinuing education for an additional 
6,000 business executives annually. 

In addition, the Rhode Island Small 
Business Development Center, operat- 
ed by Bryant through a partnership 
with the Federal Small Business Ad- 
ministration, also offers free consult- 
ing and seminars to more than 1,000 
small business operators each year. 

Bryant’s president now is William T. 
O’Hara, an attorney who served as 
counsel to the Postsecondary Educa- 
tion Subcommittee of the U.S. House 
of Representatives. Judge Bruce M. 
Selya, of the U.S. Court of Appeals for 
the First Circuit, is chairman of the 
board of trustees. 

Under their able leadership, Bryant 
is charging a course to enhance its aca- 
demic programs and quality of student 
life, and to develop additional partner- 
ships with the business community. 
We wish them well and congratulate 
the entire college community as the 
members celebrate 125 years of 
growth. 
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REGARDING THE 125TH 
ANNIVERSARY OF BRYANT 
COLLEGE 


Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, I rise 
today to recognize one of the Nation’s 
foremost colleges of business adminis- 
tration, Bryant College. Located in my 
own State of Rhode Island, Bryant 
this year celebrates its 125th anniver- 
sary of providing quality business edu- 
cation. 

Bryant College makes its home in 
Smithfield. Its enrollment consists of 
3,000 undergraduate day students, 
2,000 undergraduate evening students, 
and 1,400 graduate school students. In 
all, more than 6,000 of some of our Na- 
tion’s brightest students flock to Bry- 
ant’s strikingly contemporary campus. 
There they receive the academic prep- 
aration needed to become the business 
leaders of tomorrow. 

Bryant also helps established busi- 
ness people by empowering them with 
the skills necessary to cope with an 
everchanging global economy. The col- 
lege is a leading center for executive 
education and a major resource for 
the New England business community. 
Its center for management develop- 
ment provides seminars and work- 
shops on diverse management topics 
to 6,000 business executives annually. 
The Rhode Island Small Business De- 
velopment Center [SBDC], adminis- 
tered and partially funded by Bryant 
through a partnership with the Feder- 
al Small Business Administration, 
offers free consulting and seminars to 
more than 1,000 small business opera- 
tors each year. 

Bryant was the first private college 
in the Nation to establish an SBDC in 
its State. Bryant recognized the impor- 
tance of small business, which today 
accounts for 97 percent of all new 
businesses and annually creates over 
80 percent of all net new jobs. The 
Rhode Island SBDC was one of the 
first nine certified in the United 
States. 

One can only fully appreciate Bry- 
ant’s 125 years of providing excellence 
in education by looking back at its dis- 
tinguished past. In 1863, as the Civil 
War raged, the Providence, RI, fran- 
chise of the Bryant & Stratton Na- 
tional Commercial College was found- 
ed. This institution pioneered educa- 
tion in the United States and the 
Providence was an instant success. 
Veterans returning from the Civil War 
used their mustering-out pay to study 
bookkeeping, commercial calculation, 
correspondence, and practical business 
disciplines. 

In 1866, the college moved to larger 
downtown headquarters. At about the 
same time, the Bryant and Stratton 
chain pulled apart and the college 
became autonomous. Later, it was sold 
to William W. Warner who changed 
the school’s name to Warner’s Poly- 
technic Business College. One of War- 
ner’s faculty members purchased the 
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college from him in 1878 and resumed 
use of the Bryant and Stratton name. 

The college continued to prosper 
and in 1915 merged with the R.I. Com- 
mercial School. In 1935 the school 
moved to Providence’s fashionable 
East Side and was renamed Bryant 
College. After World War II Bryant 
again experienced another postwar 
boom as its reputation spread beyond 
Rhode Island. By the late 1960's, 
Bryant had outgrown its Providence 
campus. The remedy for Bryant’s 
growing pains was provided by Tup- 
perware executive Earl S. Tupper. Im- 
pressed with the school’s long time 
“campus-to-careers” educational ap- 
proach, Tupper donated his 220-acre 
estate on Memory Ridge in Smithfield 
to the college. 

Today the school is engaged in an 
ambitious strategic planning process 
to enhance its academic programs and 
quality of student life. It is truly an 
educational innovator. Strategic plan- 
ning at Bryant was initiated by Presi- 
dent William T. O’Hara, a former 
counsel to the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives Postsecondary Education 
Subcommittee. Included among 
O’Hara’s publications are “The Stu- 
dent/The College/The Law” and 
“John F, Kennedy on Education.” 

Strategic planning called for bold 
new initiatives including development 
of further partnerships with the busi- 
ness community, creation of an inter- 
national studies component, expansion 
of internship opportunities, specific 
training in leadership, and an instruc- 
tional development center for faculty. 
But the school has not stopped there. 
Bryant has continued to expand, 
adding new residence halls and a new 
student union, and converting the old 
student center into a computer tech- 
nology center. 

The Labor Department recently re- 
leased a report showing that in the 
year 2000 most jobs will require at 
least a college degree. This report also 
concludes that most persons will make 
three or four career changes in their 
lifetime. Against this background, in- 
stitutions like Bryant College that 
provide quality education needed for 
such an economy are presented with 
an immense opportunity to thrive as 
educational leaders in the 21st centu- 


ry. 

On its 125th anniversary, I join with 
all Rhode Islanders in congratulating 
Bryant College and in sending my best 
wishes to its administrators, faculty, 
staff, students, and alumni for great 
success in the years ahead. 


MILITARY SECURITY IN EUROPE 


Mr. WIRTH. Mr. President, in 
laying out his views on the INF Treaty 
and the prospects for future conven- 
tional arms control efforts with the 
Soviets, Ambassador Jonathan Dean 
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declares that the Warsaw Pact’s quan- 
titative advantage in major weapons 
and troop divisions does not necessari- 
ly translate into superiority in actual 
combat. According to Dean, the post- 
war era has seen the Soviets squander 
important political assets in Western 
Europe as Eastern European armed 
forces have continued to be of ques- 
tionable strategic value given their un- 
certain loyalties. Moreover, NATO air 
forces are widely regarded as qualita- 
tively superior and better trained than 
their Warsaw Pact counterparts. 
NATO’s defense expenditures have ex- 
ceeded those of the Warsaw Pact and 
convey the fact that NATO has made 
useful improvements in its forces. For 
its part, the Soviet Union lacks the 
combat-ready divisions needed to suc- 
cessfully launch the minimum prepa- 
ration attack NATO most fears, and, 
perhaps more significantly, the second 
echelon of Soviet troops in the west- 
ern U.S.S.R. capable of reinforcing 
such an attack within 2 weeks are not 
nearly as numerous as is commonly 
thought. 

Following is a summary of Ambassa- 
dor Dean’s recent article in Foreign 
Affairs, and I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SUMMARY 

Given the clear numerical superiority of 
the Warsaw Pact over NATO in most classes 
of major conventional armaments, including 
heavy tanks, self-propelled artillery, attack 
helicopters and interceptor aircraft, the 
question is this: Would elimination of Amer- 
ican INF weapons increase the possibility of 
a sudden Soviet attack or a more effective 
Soviet political intimidation of Western 
Europe? These possibilities clearly exist. 
But they require a closer look. The real 
question is whether the Warsaw Pact’s supe- 
riority in numbers of weapons and troop di- 
visions converts to superiority in actual 
combat. 

Whatever the chances were, in NATO’s 
formative period in the early 1950s, of a 
Soviet attack on Western Europe, the pas- 
sage of time has deprived the Soviet Union 
of some important potential assets. Moscow 
can no longer count on the willing assist- 
ance of West European communist parties. 
Strong and loyal in the 1950s, these parties 
are now much weakened—and, as in the case 
of the Italian Communist Party, disaffected 
from Moscow. And uncertain loyalties of the 
armed forces of the Eastern European 
states have converted them from a meager 
advantage into a probable hindrance in 
mon potential situations of East-West con- 

ct. 

The West’s main concern remains the pos- 
sibility of surprise attack by Soviet forces— 
or, more precisely, of attack with minimum 
preparation. Yet Soviet capacity for such an 
attack may not be as great as feared. 
NATO's expenditures on defense have ex- 
ceeded those of the Warsaw Pact for more 
than two decades. While not all these funds 
have been spent in an optimal way, they 
have not been wasted, and NATO has made 
many useful improvements in its forces. In 
the region from the Atlantic to the Urals, 
active-duty personnel of NATO ground and 
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air forces are just as numerous as those of 
the Soviet Union and the Warsaw Pact. Ex- 
ercise after exercise has demonstrated that 
the Warsaw Pact air forces are incapable of 
gaining control of NATO airspace against 
qualitatively superior NATO air forces; this 
would be essential for successful attack. 

The contingency which continues to cause 
the greatest concern to NATO leaders is 
that the Soviets, in the hope of securing 
their objectives before the United States 
could become fully involved in conventional 
battle or decide to use nuclear weapons, 
would launch a minimum-preparation 
attack against NATO’s central front in Ger- 
many. The Soviet Union has increased the 
firepower and mobility of its ground forces 
in the last two decades. But at least half of 
the Pact’s numerical superiority in units 
and major armaments is in reserve divisions 
which take a month of more to ready for 
combat. There are too few combat-ready 
Soviet divisions to permit the U.S.S.R. to 
launch, with any confidence, the feared 
minimum-preparation attack. 

Only 30 combat-ready Soviet divisions in 
Eastern Europe are positioned for such an 
attack; probably a third of these would have 
other essential missions during the initial 
phases of a minimum-preparation attack 
against NATO's vital central front. Even if 
augmented by over half of the East 
German, Polish and Czechoslovak first-cate- 
gory forces (of uncertain quality and loyal- 
ty), the resulting force of some thirty-odd 
divisions would be no larger in divisional 
manpower than the U.S., U.K. and Western 
German ground forces in the area. 

The Soviet second echelon in the western 
U.S.S.R. capable of reinforcing a minimum- 
preparation attack within the first two 
weeks is also surprisingly small—fewer than 
ten ground force divisions. Soviet tanks in 
active-duty forces in central Europe number 
only about 8,000, not many more than those 
of active-duty NATO forces, which would 
moreover have the advantage of defensive 
positions. The recent landing of a small 
West German private plane in Red Square, 
flying unscathed through dense Soviet air 
defenses, once again raises well-documented 
doubts about the quality of Soviet forces, 
less well trained and led than those of the 
West German Bundeswehr and of U.S. and 
U.K. forces in Europe. The chances of suc- 
cess of a sudden attack would be slight. 

Other contingencies, such as that of a 
slow, full mobilization of East and West, are 
possible. But the outcome of these is also 
uncertain, in part because the dimensions of 
the resulting conflict, including the partici- 
pation of ten or more additional U.S. divi- 
sions, would ensure that the engagement 
would be worldwide in scope and make it all 
the more likely that it would escalate to nu- 
clear war. Soviet leaders fully realize this. 


MESSAGES FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 


Messages from the President of the 
United States were communicated to 
the Senate by Ms. Emery, one of his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES 
REFERRED 


As in executive session, the Presid- 
ing Officer laid before the Senate mes- 
sages from the President of the United 
States submitting sundry nominations 
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and a withdrawal, which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(The nominations and withdrawal 
received today are printed at the end 
of the Senate proceedings.) 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COR- 
PORATION FOR PUBLIC 
BROADCASTING—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT—PM 137 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid 
before the Senate the following mes- 
sage from the President of the United 
States, together with an accompany- 
ing report; which was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce, Science, and 
Transportation: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
In accordance with the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934, as amended (47 
U.S.C. 396(i)), I transmit herewith the 
Annual Report of the Corporation for 
Public Broadcasting for Fiscal Year 
1987. The report implies that funding 
to the Corporation should be expand- 
ed. This does not reflect my views. My 
budget requests that the Congress 
freeze funding to the Corporation at 
its 1988 level of $214 million. I request 
that the Congress appropriate no 
more than the level I have proposed. 
RONALD REAGAN. 
THE WHITE HOUSE, May 10, 1988. 


MESSAGES FROM THE HOUSE 


At 10:51 a.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives, delivered by 
Mr. Hays, one of its reading clerks, an- 
nounced that the House has agreed to 
the following concurrent resolution, in 
which it requests the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H. Con. Res. 293. A concurrent resolution 
correcting the enrollment of H.R. 3. 


At 12:26 p.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives, delivered by 
Ms. Goetz, one of its reading clerks, 
announced that the House has passed 
the following bills, in which it requests 
the concurrence of the Senate: 

H.R. 3896. An act to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to change the position of the 
Director of the Census Bureau to level IV 
from level V in the Executive Schedule; 

H.R. 3987. An act to designate the United 
States Post Office Building located at 500 
West Chestnut Expressway in Springfield, 
Missouri, as the “Gene Taylor Post Office 
Building“: 

H. R. 4433. An act to designate the United 
States Post Office Building in Jeannette, 
Pennsylvania, as the “John Dent Post 
Office Building’; and 

H.R. 4448. An act to designate the Cleve- 
land Ohio General Mail Facility and Main 
Office in Cleveland, Ohio, as the “John O. 
Holly Building of the United States Postal 
Service”. 


The message also announced that 
pursuant to section 407 of Public Law 
99-498, the Speaker appoints Mr. Ste- 
phen C. Biklen of Pittsford, NY, as a 
member from the private sector, to 
the Advisory Committee on Student 
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Financial Assistance, on the part of 
the House, vice Mr. Jeffrey A. Flatten, 
terminated. 


MEASURES REFERRED 


The following bills were read the 
first and second times by unanimous 
consent, and referred as indicated: 


H.R. 3896. An act to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to change the position of the 
Director of the Census Bureau to level IV 
from level V in the Executive Schedule; to 
the Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

H.R. 4433. An act to designate the United 
States Post Office Building in Jeannette, 
Pennsylvania, as the “John Dent Post 
Office Building”; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 


The following concurrent resolution 
was read, and referred as indicated 

H. Con. Res. 293. A concurrent resolution 
correcting the enrollment of H.R. 3; to the 
Committee on Banking, Housing, and Urban 
Affairs. 


MEASURES READ THE FIRST 
TIME 


The following bills were read the 
first time: 

H.R. 3987. An act to designate the United 
States Post Office Building located at 500 
West Chestnut Expressway in Springfield, 
Missouri, as the “Gene Taylor Post Office 
Building”; and 

H.R. 4448. An act to designate the Cleve- 
land Ohio General Mail Facility and Main 
Office in Cleveland, Ohio, as the “John O. 
Holly Building of the United States Postal 
Service”. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. FORD, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, without amend- 
ment: 

S. 1790. A bill to authorize the expansion 
of the National Air and Space Museum at 
Washington Dulles International Airport 
(Rept. No. 100-332). 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first 
and second time by unanimous con- 
sent, and referred as indicated: 

By Mr. BRADLEY: 

S. 2360. A bill to establish a National Park 
System Review Board, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Energy and Nat- 
ural Resources. 

By Mr. LEAHY (for himself, Mr. 
Grasstey, Mr. Srmon, and Mr. SIMP- 
SON): 

S. 2361. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to preserve personal privacy 
with respect to the rental, purchase, or de- 
livery of video tapes or similar audio visual 
materials and the use of library materials or 
services; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MITCHELL (for himself, Mr. 
CHAFEE, Mr. COHEN, Mr. PELL, Mr. 
Kerry, and Mr. KENNEDY): 
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S. 2362. A bill to enhance the enforcement 
of laws conserving American lobster; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. FORD: 

S. 2363. A bill for the relief of certain indi- 
viduals to settle certain claims filed against 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BOSCHWITZ: 

S.J. Res. 314. A joint resolution designat- 
ing October 1988 as “Pregnancy and Infant 
Loss Awareness Month:“ to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DECONCINI (for himself, Mr. 
PELL, Mr. MOYNIHAN, Mr. STEVENS, 
Mr. HATFIELD, Mr. ConraD, Mr. 
GRASSLEY, Mr. MITCHELL, Mr. 
McCarn, Mr. COCHRAN, Mr. SAR- 
BANES, Mr. BURDICK, Mr. GRAMM, Mr. 
DURENBERGER, Mr. MELCHER, Mr. 
MATSUNAGA, Mr. REID, Mr. STENNIS, 
Mr. Dopp, Mr. CHILES, Mr. PACK- 
woop, Mr. LUGAR, Mr. INOUYE, Mr. 
Sımon, Mr. HATCH, Mr. PROXMIRE, 
and Mr. WIRTH): 

S.J. Res. 315. A joint resolution designat- 
ing 1989 as “Year of the Young Reader:“ to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION OF CONCURRENT 
AND SENATE RESOLUTIONS 


The following concurrent resolutions 
and Senate resolutions were read, and 
referred (or acted upon), as indicated: 

By Mr. BAUCUS (for himself, Mr. 
CHAFEE, Mr. MITCHELL, Mr. STAF- 
FORD, Mr. DURENBERGER, Mr. MATSU- 
NAGA, Mr. PELL, and Mr. KERRY): 

S. Res. 426. A resolution expressing the 
sense of the Senate that the seven major in- 
dustrial nations of the world must take im- 
mediate action to protect the earth’s strato- 
spheric ozone layer; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. DOLE (for himself and Mr. 
Byrp): 

S. Res. 427. A resolution to direct the 
Senate Legal Council to represent Members 
of the Committee on the Judiciary in Monte 
Lee versus Joseph R. Biden, Jr., et al.; con- 
sidered and agreed to, 

By Mr. CHILES (for himself and Mr. 
GRAHAM): 

S. Con. Res. 117, A concurrent resolution 
to express the sense of the Congress regard- 
ing relief for the United States Citrus In- 
dustry under section 301 of the Trade Act of 
1974 and other appropriate relief; to the 
Committee on Finance. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. BRADLEY: 

S. 2360. A bill to establish a National 
Park System Review Board, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on 
Energy and Natural Resources. 

NATIONAL PARK SYSTEM REVIEW BOARD 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, I rise 
today to introduce the National Park 
Service Review Board Act. This legis- 
lation elevates the Park Service mis- 
sion and gives the Park Service the au- 
tonomy and independence necessary 
to protect America’s national heritage. 

This Nation’s vast land and variety 
of natural resources have been critical 
factors in our history and have shaped 
our development. The Old World was 
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a place of kings and castles and beg- 
gars. The New World has been a place 
of abundance. In their crowded cities, 
the Europeans dreamed of a land of 
great riches and eternal youth. They 
sought the Fountain of Youth. They 
sought El Dorado. And they found 
these places, here, in America. 

Our lands are themselves a clear 
window to the past. Geologists talk of 
“deep time.” When you go from the 
Grand Canyon to Zion and Bryce 
Canyon National Parks, you proceed 
up the stairsteps of hundreds of mil- 
lions of years—recorded in the layers 
of earth as if some ancient force 
wanted us to know its story and to 
remind us how, against that backdrop, 
the evening news, the musings of pun- 
dits, and even our lives seem but the 
tiniest fraction of a second. Indeed, all 
of human history is represented on 
the canyon wall as just one narrow 
slice of rock. 

A few years ago, I visited Mesa 
Verde and Chaco Canyon and discov- 
ered the mystery of the Anazazi cul- 
ture. Standing in the kiva of Casa 
Bonito late one spring afternoon, I 
tried to imagine the full impact of the 
ancient apartment houses and mag- 
nificent roads that lay before me. I 
could hear the noise and shouts. I 
could smell the smoke. I could see the 
people. I could sense the panic and 
abandonment that relentless drought 
would bring. 

The land is our teacher. It teaches 
us the value of things that can’t be 
bought or sold, traded or exchanged. 
What’s the dollar value of the desert? 
What price tag would you put on the 
endless grasses of the Everglades? In 
an earlier time, we might have said: 
Zero, nothing, they’re worthless. 
Today, we look at the lonely beauty of 
the desert or the cypress swamp and 
say: It’s priceless. 

Our national parks are unique. They 
grew from an enlightened vision which 
acknowledged the land’s importance to 
all of us. We've set aside vast amounts 
of land, from seashores to mountain- 
tops. We celebrate particular places 
interwoven with our history: The bat- 
tlefield at Gettysburg, the Statue of 
Liberty, Ford’s Theater. And we en- 
trust these lands, these pieces of herit- 
age, to the National Park Service to 
protect and foster. 

This job is a critical one. Every year, 
the concrete creeps closer. The subdi- 
visions move nearer. Pesticides and 
biocides pollute the waters. Today, 
there’s even a man-made haze over the 
Grand Canyon. As Roderick Nash re- 
minds us, “wild land will remain wild 
only as the result of human choice. 
The blank spaces are being filled in. 
Today, not in 1890, could be the real 
closing of the American frontier.” 

When the national parks were cre- 
ated, they were created for us, for our 
children and for our children’s chil- 
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dren. Each generation has used the 
parks, and each generation has used 
them in different ways. In the early 
days of the parks, Americans who 
couldn’t afford a fancy tour could get 
there in the family’s model-T. Today, 
thanks to Gore-Tex, and freeze-dried 
foods, many people leave their cars to 
hike along trails and streambeds. 

We don’t know how our children will 
use the parks. But we do know that 
neither we nor they will ever be able 
to create more wilderness. If what is 
available today is lost through lack of 
resolve or mismanagement, it will be 
lost forever. 

The battle to keep a standard of ex- 
cellence in our parks is difficult and 
complex. More and more, the issues 
which shape parks grow from local to 
regional to national. In this proces- 
sion, the decisions that are made 
become increasingly political. This is, 
of course, neither unexpected nor nec- 
essarily unwise. The successful resolu- 
tion of conflicting interests almost 
always demands compromise. Howev- 
er, to weave politics and compromise 
into the mission of the Park Service is 
a perilous step and a threat to this 
land heritage. 

Mr. President, the Park Service is 
the steward of our park lands. Their 
role should be an uncompromising one 
and their goal should be of simple ex- 
cellence. Too much is at stake. If poli- 
tics or compromise is to be part of the 
policy calculus, it should enter the 
equation in the full light of day. And 
we should never expect or hope that 
the National Park Service adopts an 
agenda which is less than complete or 
flawed by external pressure. 

This legislation emphasizes a politi- 
cally independent National Park Serv- 
ice. The bill creates a three-person 
Review Board. The members which 
will be appointed by the President to 
staggered 4-year terms. The Park 
Service Director would be appointed 
by the President and serve for a term 
of 5 years. The Director could be re- 
nominated but could serve only two 
consecutive terms. 

The Review Board would report an- 
nually to the President and Congress 
on the management and budget of the 
Park Service. The Board is to address 
the resource needs of the Park Service 
and make recommendations that best 
serve the mission of the Park Service 
and the American public. 

During my years at the Energy Com- 
mittee, I’ve taken a long look at the 
Park Service. I’ve also had a personal 
involvement in a number of park 
issues, national as well as those linked 
specifically to New Jersey’s parks. Too 
often, field recommendations have 
been reversed by higher Department 
officials in accordance with national 
park policies that seem at odds with 
the preservation of this fantastic re- 
source heritage. For example, this ad- 
ministrator refuses to provide signifi- 
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cant funding for land acquisition, his- 
toric preservation or basic construc- 
tion projects within national park 
units. This policy is defended as fiscal- 
ly responsible. Yet, the effect of these 
policies and this “responsibility” guar- 
antee that precious resources will be 
lost forever. In New Jersey, historical 
records and artifacts have been de- 
stroyed or damaged due to inadequate 
preservation. The price of acquiring 
land inholdings has skyrocketed. And 
millions of visitors to Sandy Hook 
beaches must rely on bathroom facili- 
ties installed as temporary facilities 
years ago that are a disgrace. 

The Review Board will not necessari- 
ly lead to more money for preserva- 
tion, land acquisition, or even Sandy 
Hook’s bathrooms. Yet, if we are to 
make the proper decisions, the Con- 
gress needs a clear, untarnished state- 
ment of the Park Service's mission and 
needs. Such a statement is not avail- 
able today, and would be developed by 
the Park Service Review Board. 

This bill’s purpose is very simple: To 
create a safeguard against heavy- 
handed political meddling or compro- 
mise which threatens the fabric of the 
Park System. Obviously, this bill does 
not remove the Park Service from the 
direction of the President. The Presi- 
dent nominates all of the members of 
the Board and the Director. Also, this 
bill is not just an indictment of the 
current administration’s practices. 
Rather, the bill deals with issues that 
would be inevitably raised, regardless 
of the political persuasion of the occu- 
pant of the White House. 

Mr. President, this bill is not compli- 
cated. There’s no hidden agenda. The 
legislation seeks to maintain the 
standard of excellence that has char- 
acterized the National Park System 
over its long history. The President 
needs to maintain a dedicated core of 
Park Service employees. The Congress 
needs clear information and guidance. 
The Park Service needs consistent di- 
rection and purpose. A Park Service 
muzzled by political whim is of no use 
to the American public. This bill is a 
necessary first step in response to a 
complex problem, and I urge my col- 
leagues’ support. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of the bill be printed in full in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. 2360 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. NATIONAL PARK SYSTEM REVIEW 
BOARD. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT AND FUNCTIONS.— 

(1) EsTaBLISHMENT.—There is hereby es- 
tablished a National Park System Review 
Board (hereinafter in this Act referred to as 
the Board“). 

(2) Fonctions.—The Board shall maintain 
a continuing review of programs and activi- 
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ties of the National Park Service and of ex- 
= and proposed national park system 
its. 

(3) Reports.—The Board shall transmit to 
the President and to each House of the Con- 
gress an annual report containing the re- 
sults of its review, together with any recom- 
mendations for the management of the na- 
tional park system or any proposed addi- 
tions to such system, as it considers appro- 
priate. Concurrently with the submission of 
the annual budget of the United States by 
the President, the Board shall submit to the 
President and to the Congress budget rec- 
ommendations for the National Park Serv- 
ice and for the Board. Notwithstanding any 
other provision of law or any rule, regula- 
tion, or policy directive, the Board shall 
transmit such annual report and budget rec- 
ommendations, and provide any other infor- 
mation on the request of any committee or 
subcommittee of Congress, by report, testi- 
mony, or otherwise, without review, clear- 
ance, or approval by any other administra- 
tive authority except to the extent that the 
Board may deem such review, clearance, or 
approval appropriate. 

(b) MEMBERSHIP AND TERMS OF OFFICE.— 
The President shall appoint members of the 
Board from among persons who, because of 
education or experience, are considered 
knowledgeable regarding policy issues af- 
fecting the natural or cultural resources of 
the Nation. The Board shall consist of 3 
members serving for terms of 4 years, 
except that the terms of the members first 
taking office shall expire (as designated by 
the President at the time of appointment) 
as follows: one member after 3 years, one 
member after 5 years, and one member after 
7 years. Members of the Board may be re- 
moved by the President only for inefficien- 
cy, neglect of duty, or malfeasance in office. 
Any member appointed to fill a vacancy oc- 
curring before the expiration of the term 
for which his predecessor was appointed 
shall be appointed only for the remainder of 
such term. 

(c) ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS.—The 
Board shall elect a Chairman from among 
its members. A majority of the Board serv- 
ing at any one time shall constitute a 
quorum for the transaction of business. The 
Board shall have an official seal, which 
shall be judicially noticed. The Board shall 
meet at the call of the Chairman. Any 
member of the Board may, with the author- 
ization of the Chairman, conduct public 
meetings. There shall be at least 6 meetings 
of the Board each year. In carrying out its 
functions, the Board may adopt bylaws, 
rules, and regulations necessary for the ad- 
ministration of its functions and may con- 
tract for any necessary services. 

(d) PUBLIC MEETINGS; PUBLIC COMMENT.— 
All meetings of the Board shall be open to 
the public and the Board shall solicit, and 
review, public comments on all recommen- 
dations to be made by the Board. 

(e) COMPENSATION. Members of the Board 
shall each be paid annual compensation at a 
rate equal to the rate of basic pay payable 
for level V of the Executive Schedule. While 
away from their homes or regular places of 
business in the performance of services for 
the Commission, members of the Commis- 
sion shall be allowed travel expenses, includ- 
ing per diem in lieu of subsistence, in the 
same manner as persons employed intermit- 
tently in Government service are allowed 
expenses under section 5703 of title 5 of the 
United States Code. 

(f) Starr; EXPERTS AND CONSULTANTS.— 
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(1) Starr.—The Board may appoint and 
fix the pay of such personnel as it considers 
appropriate, including at least a chief of 
staff, a secretary to the Board, a legal coun- 
sel, 5 investigators, and 10 support staff. 
The staff shall be appointed subject to the 
provisions of title 5, United States Code, 
governing appointments in the competitive 
service, and shall be paid in accordance with 
the provisions of chapter 51 and subchapter 
III of chapter 53 of such title relating to 
classification and General Schedule pay 
rates. 

(2) EXPERTS AND CONSULTANTS.—The Board 
may procure temporary and intermittent 
services under section 3109(b) of title 5 of 
the United States Code, but at rates for in- 
dividuals not to exceed basic pay payable 
for GS-13 of the General Schedule. Upon 
request of the Board, the head of any Fed- 
eral agency is authorized to detail, on a re- 
imbursable basis, any of the personnel of 
such agency to the Board to assist the 
Board in carrying out its duties under this 
Act. 

(g) OBTAINING Data.—Notwithstanding 
sections 552 through 552b of title 5 of the 
United States Code, the Board may secure 
directly from the National Park Service in- 
formation necessary to enable it to carry 
out this Act. Upon request of the Chairman 
of the Board, the Director of the National 
Park Service shall furnish such information 
to the Board. 

(h) ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT SERVICES.— 
The Administrator of General Services shall 
provide to the Board on a reimbursable 
basis such administrative support services as 
the Board may request. The Board may use 
the United States mails in the same manner 
and under the same conditions as other de- 
partments and agencies of the United 
States. 

SEC. 2. NATIONAL PARK SERVICE. 

(a) DIRECTOR OF NATIONAL PARK SERVICE.— 
There shall be within the Department of 
the Interior, a National Park Service headed 
by a Director, who shall be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, from among persons 
qualified, by training and experience and by 
demonstrated ability, to administer, protect, 
and preserve the natural and cultural re- 
sources of the United States. The Director 
shall be paid at the rate of basic pay pay- 
able for level V of the Executive Schedule 
under section 5316 of title 5 of the United 
States Code. The Director shall hold office 
for a term of 5 years and may be removed 
by the President only for inefficiency, ne- 
glect of duty, or malfeasance in office. No 
Director shall be appointed to more than 
two consecutive terms. 

(b) Functions.—The Secretary of the In- 
terior shall delegate to the Director of the 
National Park Service appointed under this 
Act all functions and authorities of the Sec- 
retary regarding the administration of the 
national park system and all other func- 
tions and authorities exercised by the Direc- 
tor of the National Park Service as of the 
enactment of this Act. The Secretary shall 
retain all authorities not so delegated and 
shall have the authority and responsibility 
to convey information regarding the nation- 
al park system to the cabinet. In the per- 
formance of his functions, the Director and 
the officers and employees of the National 
Park Service shall not be responsible to, or 
subject to the supervision or direction of, 
any officer or employee, or agent of any 
other part of the Department of the Interi- 
or. 

(c) EMPLOYEES,— 
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(1) APPOINTMENT AND COMPENSATION.—The 
Director shall appoint and fix the compen- 
sation of all officers and employees of the 
National Park Service. 

(2) TRANSFER OF PERSONNEL.—Upon ap- 
pointment of the Director of the National 
Park Service under this Act, the Director of 
the Office of Management and Budget shall 
provide for the transfer to the administra- 
tive jurisdiction of such Director to such 
personnel, property, funds, and records of 
the service created by the first section of 
the Act approved August 25, 1916 (39 Stat. 
535; 16 U.S.C. 1), as are under the adminis- 
trative jurisdiction of the Department of 
the Interior. Salaries, grades, and benefits 
of employees so transferred shall not be af- 
fected adversely thereby, except that no em- 
ployee of the National Park Service shall be 
appointed from or under schedules excepted 
from the competitive Civil Service. 

(3) PERFORMANCE APPRAISALS.—No person 
whose position has been excepted from the 
competitive service, other than the Director 
or an individual holding a senior executive 
position, may conduct, or participate in the 
conduct of, any performance appraisal 
under chapter 43 of title 5 of the United 
States Code for any officer or employee of 
the National Park Service. 

(d) INDEPENDENCE IN PROVIDING BUDGET 
AND OTHER INFORMATION.—Notwithstanding 
any other provision of law or any rule, regu- 
lation, or policy directive, the Director may 
transmit the budget request recommended 
by him for the National Park Service to the 
Congress, and provide any other informa- 
tion on the request of any committee or sub- 
committee of Congress, by report, testimo- 
ny, or otherwise, without review, clearance, 
or approval by any other administrative au- 
thority. 


By Mr. LEAHY (for himself, Mr. 
GRASSLEY, Mr. Stmon, and Mr. 
SIMPSON): 

S. 2361. A bill to amend title 18, 
United States Code, to preserve per- 
sonal privacy with respect to the 
rental, purchase, or delivery of video 
tapes or similar audiovisual materials 
and the use of library materials or 
services; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

VIDEO AND LIBRARY PRIVACY PROTECTION ACT 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I rise 
today to introduce the Video and Li- 
brary Privacy Protection Act of 1988. 
This measure will ensure that the 
choice of books we read and the 
movies we view will be protected 
against unlawful disclosure. It is a 
timely response to the need to protect 
private activities in an era of increas- 
ing information collection and dissemi- 
nation. 

During the nomination hearing of 
Judge Robert Bork, a reporter ob- 
tained a list of the video tapes Judge 
Bork and his family had rented at a 
local video store, and then published 
an article in The City Paper. I joined 
with members of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee and others in denouncing this 
unwarranted invasion of personal pri- 
vacy. I said at the time this story 
broke and I repeat today that it is no 
one’s business what video tapes Judge 
Bork or anyone else chooses to view. 
Few Americans will undergo the seru- 
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tiny given a Supreme Court nominee, 
but Judge Bork and all of us are enti- 
tled to a reasonable expectation of pri- 
vacy. 

I have worked with Senator SIMON, 
Senator GRASSLEY, and Senator SIMP- 
son to draft a comprehensive bill that 
would prohibit this type of disclosure 
and I believe it will be an important 
piece of our statutory protection of 
the right to privacy. 

Commentators and courts have 
struggled with the meaning of a “right 
to privacy.” Some have said that it is 
the right of autonomy or personhood. 
Others have described it as the free- 
dom from outside intrusion. Justice 
Brandeis said simply that it is the 
“right to be let alone.” 

In practical terms, our right to pri- 
vacy protects the choice of movies 
that we watch with our family in our 
own homes. And it protects the selec- 
tion of books that we choose to read. 
These activities are at the core of any 
definition of personhood. They reveal 
our likes and dislikes, our interests 
and our whims. They say a great deal 
about our dreams and ambitions, our 
fears and our hopes. They reflect our 
individuality, and they describe us as 
people. 

Who would have imagined that the 
video tapes that one watches at home 
or the books that one reads in the 
evening might become matters of 
public record? Not even George Orwell 
anticipated this. 

When people rent video tapes they 
might reasonably expect that their 
names will be exchanged with other 
video dealers as video purchasers. 
They might even expect to receive spe- 
cial notices about adventure films, 
educational films, or exercise tapes, if 
they have joined specialized film 
groups. What they do not expect, and 
what the law should not allow, is that 
a detailed list of their previous rent- 
als—the titles of the films, the dates 
they were rented—will be disclosed to 
other, without their consent. 

Mr. President, we know that the 
transfer and compilation of this com- 
puterized information has become 
easier as the costs for data storage 
have diminished, and the sophistica- 
tion of information collection has in- 
creased. We know also that statutory 
safegruards for privacy protection con- 
front powerful institutional and eco- 
nomic pressure. For example, the 
growth of computer matching between 
Federal agencies undercut the protec- 
tions embodied in the Privacy Act of 
1974. But we in the Congress will have 
to confront these issues more and 
more in the years ahead. 

David Burnham, a New York Times 
reporter who followed computer issues 
for several years, described this prob- 
lem of transactional data in his book, 
The Rise of the Computer State. Our 
information society is generating an 
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enormous record of personal activity. 
Every stop at an ATM machine, every 
car rental transaction, and, now it 
seems, every purchase at a grocery 
store places us in space and time. It 
provides a history of our comings and 
goings. People can find out where you 
were, what you were doing, and possi- 
bly who you were with. Who is to say 
that someday this information could 
not be compiled and elaborate dossiers 
on individual activity prepared? 

Alexander Solzhenitsyn, a Vermont 
resident, described this danger in the 
most vivid terms. He wrote: 

As every man goes through life he fills in 
a number of forms for the record, each con- 
taining a number of questions ... There 
are thus hundreds of little threads radiating 
from every man, millions of threads in all. If 
these threads were suddenly to become visi- 
ble, the whole sky would look like a spider's 
web, and if they materialized like rubber 
bands, buses and trams and even people 
would lose the ability to move and the wind 
would be unable to carry torn-up newspa- 
pers or autumn leaves along the streets of 
the city. 

The subtlety of this problem was 
only barely envisioned by Justice 
Brandeis when he warned us of the 
dangers to privacy that new technol- 
ogies bring. In that famous dissent in 
the Olmstead decision, Judge Brandeis 
warned that: 

Subtler and more far reaching means of 
invading privacy have become available to 
the Government... the progress of sci- 
ence in furnishing the Government with the 
means of espionage is not likely to stop with 
wiretapping. Ways may some day be devel- 
oped by which the Government, without re- 
moving papers from secret drawers, can re- 
produce them in court, and by which it will 
be enabled to expose to a jury the most inti- 
mate occurrences of the home. 

Today, Mr. President, that capabil- 
ity exists. It does not require an elabo- 
rate listening device of the kind that 
Justice Brandeis might have imagined, 
but a much more subtle and much 
more pervasive form of surveillance. 
That is the trail of information gener- 
ated by every transaction that is now 
recorded and stored in sophisticated 
recordkeeping systems. 

Mr. President, the principle this bill 
embodies is a simple one: A person 
maintains a privacy interest in the 
transactional information about his or 
her personal activities. The disclosure 
of this information should only be per- 
missible under well-defined circum- 
stances. 

This bill sets out comprehensive pro- 
tection for personal information held 
by video store dealers and public li- 
braries. It prohibits the disclosure of 
video rental records and library bor- 
rower records except to the person, to 
another with the person’s consent, or 
under court order. Any person who is 
aggrieved by a violation may bring a 
civil action for damages. 

Video stores will be allowed to sell 
customer lists, but they cannot dis- 
close the particular films their cus- 
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tomers have rented. Disclosure is per- 
mitted for the purpose of debt collec- 
tion or the transfer of ownership. 

Information unlawfully obtained 
cannot be used in a court proceeding. 

Recognizing that many states have 
enacted legislation to protect this in- 
formation, the bill explicitly preserves 
the rights of customers and patrons 
under state and local law. 

Finally, the bill requires destruction 
of personal information one year from 
the date the information is no longer 
necessary for the purpose it was col- 
lected. 

Mr. President, last Congress we en- 
acted the first major privacy legisla- 
tion in over a decade. The Electronic 
Communications Privacy Act extended 
privacy protection to increasingly 
widespread digitized communications. 
That bill was supported by over 
twenty organizations, including the 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers, the Chamber of Commerce, the 
Direct Marketing Association, the 
ACLU and the Department of Justice. 

Every major computer and telecom- 
munications company in the United 
States supported that effort. They 
knew that electronic communication 
services would be more attractive if 
the companies could ensure the priva- 
cy of their customers’ electronic mail. 

The bill before us provides a similar 
opportunity to establish privacy safe- 
guards. I look forward to working with 
the video dealers and the library asso- 
ciations in strengthening privacy pro- 
tection for their customers and pa- 
trons. I applaud efforts that have al- 
ready been taken by trade associa- 
tions, professional groups, and others 
to establish information privacy pro- 
tection with confidentiality provisions, 
record destruction policies, and en- 
hanced security for automated sys- 
tems containing personal information. 
All of these measures help safeguard 
the right of information privacy. 

Let me also thank the staff—Melissa 
Patack with Senator GRASSLEY, Susan 
Kaplan with Senator StMox, and Marc 
Rotenberg of my staff—who worked 
hard to craft a bill that provides com- 
prehensive protection. The bill now 
enjoys broad support and is ready for 
prompt consideration thanks to their 
efforts. 

Mr. President, this bill is a signifi- 
cant step in extending the right of pri- 
vacy, and, in so doing, makes each of 
us a little freer to read and watch 
what we choose without public scruti- 
ny, and once again strengthens the 
rights of individual liberty that lie at 
the heart of our system of govern- 
ment. 

Mr. President, I ask that the text of 
the bill be included in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 
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S. 2361 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 


This Act may be cited as the “Video and 
Library Privacy Protection Act of 1988”. 
SEC. 2, CHAPTER 121 AMENDMENT. 

(a) In GEeNERAL.—Chapter 121 of title 18, 
United States Code, is amended— 

(1) by redesignating section 2710 as sec- 
tion 2711; and 

(2) by inserting after section 2709 the fol- 
lowing: 


“§ 2710. Wrongful disclosure of video tape rental 
or sale records and library records 

(a) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this 
section— 

“(1) the term ‘patron’ means any individ- 
ual who requests or receives— 

(A services within a library; or 

(B) books or other materials on loan 
from a library; 

*(2) the term ‘consumer’ means any 
renter, purchaser, or subscriber of goods or 
services from a video tape service provider; 

“(3) the term ‘library’ means an institu- 
tion which operates as a public library or 
serves as a library for any university, school, 
or college; 

“(4) the term ‘ordinary course of business’ 
means only debt collection activities and the 
transfer of ownership; 

“(5) the term ‘personally identifiable in- 
formation’ includes information which iden- 
tifies a person as having requested or ob- 
tained specific materials or services from a 
video tape service provider or library; and 

“(6) the term ‘video tape service provider’ 
means any person, engaged in the business 
of rental, sale, or delivery of pre-recorded 
video cassette tapes or similar audio visual 
materials. 

(b) VI go Tare RENTAL AND SALE 
Recorps.—(1) A video tape service provider 
who knowingly discloses, to any person, per- 
sonally identifiable information concerning 
any consumer of such provider shall be 
liable to the aggrieved person for the relief 
provided in subsection (d). 

“(2) A video tape service provider may dis- 
close personally identifiable information 
concerning any consumer— 

(A) to the consumer; 

“(B) to any person with the informed, 
written consent of the consumer given at 
the time the disclosure is sought; 

“(C) to a law enforcement agency pursu- 
ant to a court order authorizing such disclo- 
sure if— 

„the consumer is given reasonable 
notice, by the law enforcement agency, of 
the court proceeding relevant to the issu- 
ance of the court order and is afforded the 
opportunity to appear and contest the claim 
of the law enforcement agency; and 

(ini) such law enforcement agency offers 
clear and convincing evidence that the sub- 
ject of the information is reasonably sus- 
pected of engaging in criminal activity and 
the information sought is highly probative 
and material to the case; 

“(D) to any person if the disclosure is 
solely of the names and addresses of con- 
sumers and if— 

“(i) the video tape service provider has 
provided the consumer with the opportuni- 
ty, in a writing separate from any rental, 
sales, or subscription agreement, to prohibit 
such disclosure; and 

ii) the disclosure does not reveal, direct- 
ly or indirectly, the title, description, or sub- 
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ject matter of any video tapes or other 
audio visual material; 

(E) to any person if the disclosure is inci- 
dent to the ordinary course of business of 
the video tape service provider; or 

“(F) pursuant to a court order, in a civil 
proceeding upon a showing of compelling 
need for the information that cannot be ac- 
commodated by any other means, if— 

„) the consumer is given reasonable 
notice, by the person seeking the disclosure, 
of the court proceeding relevant to the issu- 
ance of the court order; and 

(ii) the consumer is afforded the oppor- 

tunity to appear and contest the claim of 
the person seeking the disclosure. 
If an order is granted pursuant to subpara- 
graph (C) or (F), the court shall impose ap- 
propriate safeguards against unauthorized 
disclosure. 

“(c) LIBRARY Recorps.—(1) Any library 
which knowingly discloses, to any person, 
personally identifiable information concern- 
ing any patron of such institution shall be 
liable to the aggrieved person for the relief 
provided in subsection (d). 

“(2) A library may disclose personally 
identifiable information concerning any 
patron— 

A) to the patron; 

“(B) to any person with the informed 
written consent of the patron given at the 
time the disclosure is sought; 

“(C) to a law enforcement agency pursu- 
ant to a court order authorizing such disclo- 
sure if— 

„) the patron is given reasonable notice, 
by the law enforcement agency, of the court 
proceeding relevant to the issuance of the 
court order and is afforded the opportunity 
to appear and contest the claim of the law 
enforcement agency; and 

„ii) such law enforcement agency offers 
clear and convincing evidence that the sub- 
ject of the information is reasonably sus- 
pected of engaging in criminal activity and 
that the information sought is highly pro- 
bative and material to the case; 

“(D) to any person if the disclosure is 
ming of the names and addresses of patrons 
and if— 

“(i) the library has provided the patron 
with a written statement which affords the 
patron the opportunity to prohibit such dis- 
closure; and 

in) the disclosure does not reveal, direct- 
ly or indirectly, the title, description, or sub- 
ject matter of any library materials bor- 
rowed or services utilized by the patron; 

„(E) to any authorized person if the dis- 
closure is necessary for the retrieval of over- 
due library materials or the recoupment of 
compensation for damaged or lost library 
materials; or 

F) pursuant to a court order, in a civil 
proceeding upon a showing of compelling 
need for the information that cannot be ac- 
commodated by any other means, if— 

“() the patron is given reasonable notice, 
by the person seeking the disclosure, of the 
court proceeding relevant to the issuance of 
the court order; and 

i) the patron is afforded the opportuni- 

ty to appear and contest the claim of the 
person seeking the disclosure. 
If an order is granted pursuant to subpara- 
graph (C) or (F), the court shall impose ap- 
propriate safeguards against unauthorized 
disclosure. 

d) Crvm Acrrox.—(1) Any person ag- 
grieved by any act of a person in violation of 
this section may bring a civil action in a 
United States district court. 

2) The court may award— 
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“(A) actual damages but not less than liq- 
uidated damages in an amount of $2,500; 

“(B) punitive damages; 

“(C) reasonable attorneys’ fees and other 
litigation costs reasonably incurred; and 

D) such other preliminary and equitable 
relief as the court determines to be appro- 
priate. 

“(3) No action may be brought under this 
subsection unless such action is begun 
within 2 years from the date of the act com- 
plained of or the date of discovery. 

“(4) No liability shall result from lawful 
disclosure permitted by this section. 

de) Personally identifiable information 
obtained in any manner other than as pro- 
vided in this section shall not be received in 
evidence in any trial, hearing, arbitration, 
or other proceeding in or before any court, 
grand jury, department, officer, agency, reg- 
ulatory body, legislative committee, or other 
authority of the United States, a State, or a 
political subdivision of a State. 

“(f) DESTRUCTION OF OLD ReEcorDs.—A 
person subject to this section shall destroy 
personally identifiable information as soon 
as practicable, but no later than one year 
from the date the information is no longer 
necessary for the purpose for which it was 
collected and there are no pending requests 
or orders for access to such information 
under subsections (b)(2) or (c) or pursu- 
ant to a court order. 

“(g) SELECTION oF A Forum.—Nothing in 
this section shall limit rights of consumers 
or patrons otherwise provided under State 
or local law. A Federal court shall, in ac- 
cordance with section 1738 of title 28, 
United States Code, give preclusive effect to 
the decision of any State or local court or 
agency in an action brought by a consumer 
or patron under a State or local law similar 
to this section, A decision of a Federal court 
under this section shall preclude any action 
naoa a State or local law similar to this sec- 

on.“. 

(b) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
sections at the beginning of chapter 121 of 
title 18, United States Code, is amended— 

(1) in the item relating to section 2710, by 
striking out 2710“ and inserting “2711” in 
lieu thereof; and 

(2) by inserting after the item relating to 
section 2709 the following new item: 


“2710. Wrongful disclosure of video tape 
rental or sale records and li- 
brary records.“ 

Mr. GRASSLEY. Mr. President, the 
concept of privacy and its limitations 
is much debated among my colleagues. 
Privacy is something we all value. The 
bill of rights protects important as- 
pects of privacy in several ways. Con- 
gress has enhanced other aspects of 
personal privacy by statute. 

Privacy can, however, be an elusive 
concept. Justice Brandeis once defined 
the right of privacy as, simply, “the 
right to be let alone.” And Justice An- 
thony Kennedy, during his nomina- 
tion hearings, noted: 

We are very much in a state of evolution 
and debate. * * * We are still in a rudimenta- 
ry state of the law so far as the right of pri- 
vacy is concerned. 

The right of privacy is not, however, 
a generalized undefined right; it is a 
specific right, one which individuals 
should understand. And it is the role 
of the legislature to define, expand, 
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and give meaning to the concept of 
privacy. Toward that end, I am, along 
with Senators LEAHY and SIMON, 
pleased to introduce legislation intend- 
ed to prevent and redress certain in- 
trusions into personal privacy. The 
Video and Library Privacy Protection 
Act of 1988 recognizes that individuals 
should be protected in their personal 
use of videotapes and library books. 
This bill will give specific meaning to 
the right of privacy, as it affects indi- 
viduals in their daily lives. 

The bill prohibits those who rent, 
sell, or otherwise provide videotapes 
from disclosing the identity of the in- 
dividuals and the tapes rented or 
bought, except in certain limited cir- 
cumstances. Likewise, a library would 
be prevented from revealing the iden- 
tity of its patrons and the books they 
borrow or services they use. 

My colleagues and I recognize that 
some States, such as my own home 
State of Iowa, have begun to enact leg- 
islation similar to our Video and Li- 
brary Privacy Protection Act. We do 
not want to preempt the States from 
acting in this area. In fact, the State 
legislatures are particularly well suited 
to respond to technological changes 
and trends in society. Thus, under our 
bill, citizens in States with similar leg- 
islation will merely have an alterna- 
tive in the Federal remedy. 

Likewise, we share a concern about 
imposing penalties upon those who are 
in the business of renting or selling vi- 
deofilms and who own libraries. How- 
ever, privacy, as defined in this bill, re- 
quires protection. We expect that 
video store and library owners will 
educate their employees to refrain 
from disclosure so as to minimize the 
possibility of unauthorized discloure. 

I know that many of my colleagues 
are concerned with the notice of per- 
sonal privacy and what it means for 
Americans. Passage of this legislation 
will help define and as a result, en- 
hance individual privacy. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, today I 
join with my colleagues Senator 
LEAHY, Senator GRASSLEY, and Senator 
Simpson in introducing legislation to 
protect one of the most treasured lib- 
erties of all, the right to privacy. 
There is no denying that the computer 
age has revolutionized our world. Over 
the past 20 years we have seen re- 
markable changes in the way each one 
of us goes about our lives. Our chil- 
dren learn through computers. We 
bank by machine. We watch movies in 
our living rooms. These technological 
innovations are exciting and as a 
nation we should be proud of the ac- 
complishments we have made. 

Yet as we continue to move ahead, 
we must protect time honored values 
that are so central to this society, par- 
ticularly our right to privacy. The 
advent of the computer means not 
only that we can be more efficient 
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than ever before, but that we have the 
ability to be more intrusive than ever 
before. Every day Americans are 
forced to provide to businesses and 
others personal information without 
having any control over where that in- 
formation goes. Computer records are 
kept on where we travel, what we eat, 
what we buy, what we watch, and 
what we read. These records are a 
window into our loves, likes, and dis- 
likes. As Justice Brandeis predicted 
over 40 years ago in his famous dissent 
in the Olmstead wiretap case: 

Time works changes, brings into existence 
new conditions and purposes * * * Subtler 
and more far reaching means of invading 
privacy have become available Ways 
may some day be developed by which the 
Government, without removing papers from 
secret drawers, can reproduce them in court 
and by which it will be enabled to expose to 
a jury the most intimate occurrences of the 
home. 

This point was brought home to me 
during the course of the confirmation 
hearings on Judge Bork when I 
learned that a reporter had received 
from a local video store a list of the 
movies that Judge Bork and his family 
had rented. Who would guess that the 
choice of movies one watches in the 
privacy of the home would not be con- 
fidential? 

The legislation being introduced 
today takes an important step in en- 
suring that individuals will maintain 
control over their personal informa- 
tion when renting or purchasing a 
movie or when borrowing a library 
book. The bill specifically provides for 
a Federal cause of action in the event 
a list which identifies the books we 
read or the movies we watch is re- 
leased. Since there are certain circum- 
stances in which it may be necessary 
for this information to be divulged, 
the bill provides for some limited ex- 
ceptions to the prohibition, including 
an exemption to cover legitimate law 
enforcement activities. 

No doubt in the days and years 
ahead we will continue to make much 
progress in developing new technol- 
ogies. While I am fully supportive of 
innovation and growth, I remain com- 
mitted to protecting those principles 
which are so central to America. The 
legislation being introduced today 
strikes the necessary balance to ensure 
that our privacy will not be lost as we 
move ahead. 


By Mr. MITCHELL (for himself, 
Mr. CHAFEE, Mr. COHEN, Mr. 
PELL, Mr. Kerry, and Mr. KEN- 
NEDY): 

S. 2362. A bill to enhance the en- 
forcement of laws conserving Ameri- 
can lobsters; to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

CONSERVATION OF AMERICAN LOBSTERS 
Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
today am introducing legislation in- 
tended to strengthen conservation and 
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management of lobsters in the United 
States. 

Maine and the rest of New England 
is famous for lobsters. In 1987, total 
U.S. landings of lobsters weighed 45 
million pounds, and were valued at 
$133 million. Maine, Massachusetts, 
and Rhode Island led the region’s fish- 
ing industry in lobster landings, fol- 
lowed by Connecticut and New Hamp- 
shire. 

What few people realize is the care- 
ful balance of scientific and technical 
considerations which are necessary to 
preserve lobsters as a vital and abun- 
dant ocean resource. New England lob- 
sters—also known as American lob- 
sters—are of a distinct species, ho- 
marus americanus, found in waters of 
the northwest Atlantic, from Labrador 
to Cape Hatteras. Stocks are concen- 
trated in the Gulf of Maine, and 
waters off southern New England. 

Conservation and management of 
the lobster fishery occurs under a 
combination of Federal and State law. 
State laws regulate in-shore catches 
up to 3 miles from the coast. Under 
the Magnuson Act, Federal regula- 
tions apply to catches from 3 to 200 
miles off-shore. However, Federal reg- 
ulations require that anyone holding a 
State lobster permit which is endorsed 
for lobstering in Federal waters must 
observe the more restrictive—that is, 
Federal—requirements for all lobsters 
caught. 

Federal regulations for the Ameri- 
can Lobster Fishery are contained in 
the Code of Federal Regulations (50 
CFR 649). One of the most important 
conservation measures in the manage- 
ment plan is a minimum legal size for 
a harvested lobster’s body shell 
length. The current minimum size is 
3%2 inches, but is scheduled to in- 
crease to 3% inches in 1989; 3%2 
inches in 1990; and 3% inches in 1991. 

The Federal regulation follows mini- 
mum size increases mandated by 
changes in State laws during 1987 in 
Maine, Massachusetts, and Rhode 
Island. These changes represent a crit- 
ical effort to strengthen and enhance 
the conservation of American lobster 
stocks. 

New Hamsphire and Connecticut are 
expected to move also to match these 
increases in their State laws. However, 
only a small number of lobster fisher- 
men are not already subject to the 
Federal minimum size requirements. 
In New Hampshire, for example, 
which accounts for less than 3 percent 
of New England lobster landings, 76 
percent of all lobsters are landed by 
fishermen with federally endorsed per- 
mits. 

An appropriate balance exists be- 
tween Federal and State laws for fish- 
eries conservation and management. 
Within the United States, the lobster 
management plan is working. Howev- 
er, the Federal plan is threatened by 
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imports of American lobsters which 
are below its minimum size. 

Approximately 50 percent of Ameri- 
can lobsters sold in the United States 
are imported, In 1987, total U.S. land- 
ings of American lobsters weighed 45 
million pounds, and were valued at 
$133 million. Total imports were 39 
million pounds, valued at $178 million. 
Of these imports, 10 percent are esti- 
mated to be below the Federal mini- 
mum size. As the minimum size in- 
creases, the number of imports esti- 
mated below the minimum size will in- 
crease to approximately 30 percent. 

In the U.S. market, where domestic 
and imported lobsters are intermin- 
gled in the stream of commerce, it is 
virtually impossible to enforce compli- 
ance with the Federal minimum size— 
particularly in places outside of New 
England, such as Chicago or Los Ange- 
les. There also is an open risk of a 
“black market” developing in submini- 
mum lobsters of U.S. origin. 

The New England lobster industry 
also sees itself as forced to comply 
with minimum size requirements 
which do not apply to imports. It does 
not make sense, from the point of view 
of basic fairness. Let any foreign 
nation observe whatever minimum size 
it wants within its own waters. But 
within the United States, such a 
nation should respect our law and our 
minimum lobster size. 

The legislation which I am introduc- 
ing today would accomplish this con- 
servation purpose. It would prohibit 
importation of lobsters which do not 
comply with the Federal minimum 
size. 

With respect to two other provisions 
of the Federal lobster management 
plan, the legislation also would prohib- 
it imports of berried“ or scrubbed” 
lobsters, which are respectively, egg- 
bearing lobsters, or lobsters with visi- 
ble evidence of eggs having been forc- 
ibly removed. The legislation also 
would apply to both whole lobsters or 
lobster parts. However, the most 
urgent concerns for enforcement defi- 
nitely are whole lobsters and the mini- 
mum size requirement. 

This legislation is urgently necessary 
if the legitimacy of the Federal lobster 
management is to be maintained. 

Unless imported lobsters sold in the 
United States are held to the same 
conservation standards as our own 
fishermen, New England industry 
leaders fear that sentiment will grow 
soon to repeal the Federal and State 
minimum lobster sizes. This would re- 
verse the steady progress in enhancing 
conservation in recent years. It also 
would jeopardize the long-term future 
of the resource. 

I emphasize that the purpose of this 
legislation is conservation. It does not 
prohibit imports of lobsters, but 
rather, only those lobsters which do 
not meet our conservation and man- 
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agement standards. New England lob- 
ster dealers depend on imports to meet 
market demand, and I would not sup- 
port any real restriction on the flow of 
such trade. 

There even have been recent sugges- 
tions that Canadian lobstermen—who 
are the source of imported lobster for 
the United States—may seek a Canadi- 
an minimum size to match the United 
States standard. 

I do not know whether such reports 
are correct. Such action would be en- 
couraging news, and might obviate the 
immediate need for legislation. Howev- 
er, it is impossible to assess that pros- 
pect at this time. 

For now, urgent action is needed. 

And I intend to take all necessary 
action to enhance lobster conservation 
and management under U.S. law, and 
to require adherence by imports to our 
Federal minimum lobster size. 

@ Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, I rise 
today in strong support of legislation 
which is designed to promote the con- 
servation of one of the finest delica- 
cies in the American diet: the lobster. 

The United States has already taken 
steps to protect this resource by estab- 
lishing a minimum conservation size of 
lobsters which can be taken as part of 
a U.S. Fisheries Management Plan for 
North America. 

However, while we have taken 
strong steps to protect young lobsters 
in the reproductive stage, we are still 
allowing the importation of lobsters 
below the minimum size. This impor- 
tation creates a strong incentive for 
the creation of a “black market” for 
under-sized lobsters, caught in U.S. 
waters but marketed as imported lob- 
sters. 

Importing lobsters below the mini- 
mum standard size creates a sense of 
unfairness. The New England lobster 
industry is required to adhere to a 
standard which does not apply to im- 
ports. This has created a sentiment 
among U.S. lobstermen to simply do 
away with the minimum size require- 
ment altogether, an action which 
would have serious long term conse- 
quences for the industry. 

Mr. President, the legislation which 
Senator MITCHELL, Senator COHEN, 
myself and others are introducing 
today will prevent the importation of 
lobsters into the United States that do 
not meet the minimum size require- 
ments of the U.S. fisheries manage- 
ment and conservation system. 

The purpose of this legislation is not 
to unduly restrict trade, but to provide 
a strong incentive for preserving a 
$300 million industry. Rhode Island 
alone harvests over 5 million pounds 
of lobster per year, worth close to $17 
million. Over 800 lobstermen are em- 
ployed in my State, and their liveli- 
hood depends on the continued regen- 
eration of a healthy lobster popula- 
tion. This can only occur if we take 
adequate steps to prevent the taking 
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of lobsters below the minimum size, 
and encourage this sound manage- 
ment practice along the North Ameri- 
can coast. 

I urge my colleagues to join with us 
in supporting this legislation.e 
@ Mr. COHEN. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join my colleague from 
Maine, Senator MITCHELL, and other 
New England Senators, in sponsoring 
legislation to enhance the ongoing 
Federal effort to protect the North At- 
lantic lobster (homerus americanus). 

In 1986, the New England lobster in- 
dustry and the Department of Com- 
merce took a giant step toward the 
conservation of this lobster species by 
approving a Lobster Fishery Manage- 
ment Plan [FMP] which included a 
gradual increase in the minimum size 
of lobsters caught in North Atlantic 
waters. The purpose of this regulation 
is to allow mature lobsters to repro- 
duce, thus leading to an increase in 
the lobster population. 

Approval of this important conserva- 
tion measure followed years of discus- 
sion and controversy over the need 
and effectiveness of such a measure. It 
was a difficult step for the lobster in- 
dustry to take, because it meant that 
many under-sized lobsters previously 
caught and sent to market had to be 
tossed back in the water. However, it 
was a step the lobstermen were willing 
to take because they recognized that 
the depletion of the lobster species 
would result in the elimination of 
their livelihood. Allowing lobsters to 
reach maturity is a vital element in 
the protection of this important spe- 
cies. 

I want all of my colleagues to think 
long and hard of what life would be 
like without lobster. A truly enjoyable 
experience—the lobster dinner—would 
become a thing of the past, and the 
world would be a darker place because 
of it. 

While New England fishermen have 
found no difficulty with the new mini- 
mum size regulations, a problem has 
arisen because Canada does not have 
similar minimum size regulations even 
though Canadian lobsters account for 
roughly 50 percent of the U.S. market. 
As long as Canada continues to catch 
and market undersize lobsters in the 
United States, the effectiveness of 
U.S. conservation measures is reduced, 
and the lobster population in the 
North Atlantic will continue to de- 
cline. 

The legislation we are proposing 
today would prohibit the importation 
of North Atlantic lobsters that do not 
meet the U.S. standard for minimum 
size. I hope that this measure will be 
approved by the Senate, so that lob- 
stermen along the east coast will not 
see their attempts at conservation cir- 
cumvented. I fear that if we do not im- 
plement this import prohibition, the 
New England industry will give up and 
repeal its own conservation measures. 
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What will follow is the decline of a 
species very important to Maine lob- 
stermen and to the Nation as a whole. 

I urge the Senate to expedite pas- 
sage of this bill.e 


By Mr. DeConcini (for himself, 
Mr. PELL, Mr. MOYNIHAN, Mr. 
STEVENS, Mr. HATFIELD, Mr. 
ConraD, Mr. GRASSLEY, Mr. 
MITCHELL, Mr. MeCalx, Mr. 
CocHRAN, Mr. SARBANES, Mr. 
Burpick, Mr. GRAMM, Mr. 
DURENBERGER, Mr. MELCHER, 
Mr. MATSUNAGA, Mr. REID, Mr. 
Stennis, Mr. Dopp, Mr. CHILEs, 
Mr. Packwoop, Mr. LUGAR, Mr. 
INOUYE, Mr. SIMON, Mr. HATCH, 
Mr. PROXMIRE, and Mr. 
WIRTH): 

S.J. Res. 315. Joint resolution desig- 
nating the year 1989 as the “Year of 
the Young Reader”; referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

YEAR OF THE YOUNG READER 

è Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, 
today I am introducing with Senators 
PELL, MOYNIHAN, STEVENS, HATFIELD, 
CONRAD, GRASSLEY, MITCHELL, MCCAIN, 
COCHRAN, SARBANES, BURDICK, GRAMM, 
DURENBERGER, MELCHER, MATSUNAGA, 
REID, STENNIS, Dopp, CHILES, PACK- 
woop, LUGAR, INOUYE, SIMON, HATCH, 
PROXMIRE, and WIRTH a joint resolu- 
tion declaring 1989 as the “Year of the 
Young Reader.” This resolution calls 
upon the President to issue a procla- 
mation encouraging parents, educa- 
tors, librarians, government officials, 
corporations, and associations to ob- 
serve the year with programs and ac- 
tivities to spark a reading habit in our 
young people. I think we can all agree 
that developing our children and 
young adults into readers today is the 
best way to ensure a literate and in- 
formed society tomorrow. 

One of the themes for the year will 
be “Give Us Books, Give Us Wings” 
from Paul Hazard’s “Books, Children, 
and Men.” Like the Year of the 
Reader campaign in 1987, the 1989 
campaign will focus on the positive 
and upbeat aspects of reading, rather 
than the negatives of the neglect of 
reading. Too often our children are 
conditioned to believe that reading is 
work. We need to remind them that 
books open doors to new worlds which 
can provide hours of personal enjoy- 
ment. After all, to master the skill of 
reading is a joy, not a chore. 

Promotion of the Year of the Young 
Reader has already begun. Organiza- 
tions and corporations that have 
agreed to participate in this important 
campaign include the American Li- 
brary Association, the Association of 
Booksellers for Children, CBS Televi- 
sion, the Children’s Book Council, the 
International Reading Association, 
NBC Television, Pizza Hut, and Read- 
ing is Fundamental, Inc. In addition, 
the 15 State centers for the book, each 
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affiliated with the Library of Con- 
gress, will sponsor activities and pro- 
grams to stimulate a love of books and 
reading among our Nation’s youth. 

Mr. President, I have heard it said 
many times on this floor that our chil- 
dren are our future. That future will 
be seriously compromised if we do not 
educate our children to the joy, the 
thrill, truly the intoxication of read- 
ing. I urge all my colleagues to join me 
in cosponsoring this resolution. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire text of the resolu- 
tion be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

S.J. Res. 315 

Whereas books and reading are the basic 
nourishment of a growing mind and the 
foundation of a child’s future education and 
enrichment; 

Whereas developing children into readers 
today is the best way to ensuring a literate 
and informed citizenry tomorrow; 

Whereas the Book Industry Study Group 
and others have reported a decline in book 
reading among young people in recent 
years; 

Whereas since 1983 the National Commis- 
sion on Excellence, the Commission on 
Reading, and the Librarian of Congress 
have urged this Nation to give renewed at- 
tention to encouraging a love of books and 

among our young people; Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and the House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That 1989 is 
designated the “Year of the Young 
Reader,” and the President is authorized 
and requested to issue a proclamation en- 
couraging parents, educators, librarians, 
government officials, members of the book 
community, corporations, associations, and 
the people of the United States to observe 
such year with appropriate programs, cere- 
monies, and activities aimed at giving our 
children and young adults the gift, the joy, 
and the promise of reading. 

Mr. SARBANES. Mr. President, I 
am very pleased to join in introducing 
a resolution to designate 1989 as the 
“Year of the Young Reader.” It has 
long been my view that young people 
are our Nation’s greatest resource, and 
as we confront a world that is increas- 
ingly complex, both technologically 
and economically, it becomes even 
more important to do all we can to en- 
courage and stimulate a love of read- 
ing and an appreciation of the impor- 
tance of books and literature in our 
youth of today. Books and reading are 
critical elements in providing useful 
nourishment for growing minds. In- 
stilling in our children a joy of reading 
and an understanding of its impor- 
tance is one of the finest gifts we can 
offer. It is also the best way to ensure 
the continuation of an informed and 
literate populace which is critical to a 
democratic society. 

The introduction of this resolution 
seems especially appropriate as we 
come to the conclusion of the 31st 
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annual observation of “National Li- 
brary Week,” which as you know was 
celebrated April 17-23. Libraries have 
always been an integral part of all 
that our country embodies; freedom of 
information, an educated citizenry, 
and an open and enlightened society— 
and of course libraries provide a 
unique and vital service in our commu- 
nities by making available a multitude 
of resources and programs to every cit- 
izen in the community. But libraries 
are not merely passive repositories of 
materials. They are engines of learn- 
ing, and are at the very center of ef- 
forts to develop our Nation’s young 
people into enthusiastic and thought- 
ful readers. I am pleased to meet regu- 
larly with members of the Maryland 
Library Association, and I am proud 
that Maryland’s library community 
has expressed its strong support for 
this legislation. 

The passage of this resolution would 
provide a unified theme to support na- 
tional activities focused on effective 
reading promotional strategies. Such 
activities might include programs and 
special events to highlight especially 
important authors and books, educate 
parents on the variety and characteris- 
tics of good children’s books, and illus- 
trate the special, enduring qualities of 
children’s literature. 

Our Nation’s young readers, who de- 
velop an interest in the ability to un- 
derstand and apply the vast sum of 
knowledge and information available 
in books, are likely to enter our society 
as productive and contributing adults. 
Such efforts deserve every support 
and encouragement our Government 
can provide, and I urge the prompt 
passage of this important resolution.e 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 


S. 182 

At the request of Mr. RIEGLE, the 
name of the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. DeConcINI] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 182, a bill to amend title 
3, United States Code, and the Uni- 
form Time Act of 1966 to establish a 
single poll closing time in the conti- 
nental United States for Presidential 
general elections. 


S. 909 

At the request of Mr. Rem, the 
name of the Senator from Arizona 
{Mr. DeConcrn1] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 909, a bill to require that 
all amounts saved as a result of Feder- 
al Government contracting pursuant 
to Office of Management and Budget 
Circular A-76 be returned to the 
Treasury, that manpower savings re- 
sulting from such contracting be made 
permanent, and that employees of an 
executive agency be consulted before 
contracting determinations by the 
head of that executive agency are 
made pursuant to that circular. 
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S. 1052 
At the request of Mr. SPECTER, the 
name of the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. ROCKEFELLER] was added as 
a cosponsor of S. 1052, a bill to estab- 
lish a National Center for the United 
States Constitution within the Inde- 
pendence National Historical Park in 
Philadelphia, PA. 
S. 1301 
At the request of Mr. Lrany, the 
name of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. THURMOND] was added as a 
cosponsor of S. 1301, a bill to amend 
title 17, United States Code, to imple- 
ment the Berne Convention for the 
Protection of Literary and Artistic 
Works, as revised on July 24, 1971, and 
for other purposes. 
S. 1346 
At the request of Mr. MATSUNAGA, 
the name of the Senator from Colora- 
do [Mr. WIRTH] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 1346, a bill to amend the 
National Labor Relations Act to give 
employers and performers in the per- 
forming arts rights given by section 
8(e) of such act to employers and em- 
ployees in similarly situated indus- 
tries, to give employers and perform- 
ers in the performing arts the same 
rights given by section 8(f) of such act 
to employers and employees in the 
construction industry, and for other 
purposes. 
S. 1511 
At the request of Mr. D'AMATO, his 
name was added as a cosponsor of S. 
1511, a bill to amend title IV of the 
Social Security Act to replace the 
AFDC Program with a comprehensive 
program of mandatory child support 
and work training which provides for 
transitional child care and medical as- 
sistance, benefits improvement, and 
mandatory extension of coverage to 
two-parent families, and which reflects 
a general emphasis on shared and re- 
ciprocal obligation, program innova- 
tion, and organizational renewal. 
S. 1522 
At the request of Mr. RIEGLE, the 
names of the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Drxon] and the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. CHILES] were added as co- 
sponsors of S. 1522, a bill to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1986 to 
extend through 1992 the period during 
which qualified mortgage bonds and 
mortgage certificates may be issued. 
S. 1751 
At the request of Mr. LAUTEN BERG, 
the name of the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. HATCH] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 1751, a bill to require vessels to 
manifest the transport of municipal or 
other nonhazardous commercial 
wastes transported offshore to ensure 
that these wastes are not illegally dis- 
posed of at sea. 
8. 2075 
At the request of Mr. DASCHLE, the 
name of the Senator from Nevada 
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(Mr. REID] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 2075, a bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 to permit tax- 
free purchases of certain fuels, includ- 
ing purchases by farmers. 
S. 2082 
At the request of Mr. MATSUNAGA, 
the name of the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. DURENBERGER] was added as 
a consponsor of S. 2082, a bill to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1986 to exempt retired public safety 
officers from the early withdrawal tax 
on pension distributions. 
S. 2111 
At the request of Mr. HATFIELD, the 
name of the Senator from Maryland 
(Ms. MIKULSKI] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 2111, a bill to amend the 
patent law, title 35, United States 
Code, to prohibit the patenting of ge- 
netically altered or modified animals. 
S. 2174 
At the request of Mr. BURDICK, the 
name of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. SANFORD] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 2174, a bill to amend the 
Department of Transportation Act so 
as to reauthorize local rail service as- 
sistance. 
S. 2195 
At the request of Mr. HARKIN, the 
names of the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Apams], the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. Bumpers], the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Srmon], the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], and the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. COCH- 
RAN] were added as cosponsors of S. 
2195, a bill to authorize the Rail Serv- 
ice Assistance Program under the De- 
partment of Transporation Act 
through fiscal year 1991. 
S. 2205 
At the request of Mr. DECONCINI, 
the names of the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Dopp] and the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. MITCHELL] were 
added as cosponsors of S. 2205, a bill 
to enact the Omnibus Antidrug Act of 
1988, and for other purposes. 
S. 2256 
At the request of Mr. PROXMIRE, the 
name of the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. SARBANES] was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 2256, a bill to provide for in- 
termarket coordination. 
S. 2282 
At the request of Mr. Rip, the 
name of the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. QUAYLE] was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 2282, a bill to require reau- 
thorizations of budget authority for 
Government programs at least every 
10 years, to provide for review of Gov- 
ernment programs at least every 10 
years, and for other purposes. 
S. 2298 
At the request of Mr. GLENN, the 
names of the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Burpick], the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Conran], the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. HARKIN], the 
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Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. KASTEN], 
and the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MELCHER] were added as cosponsors of 
S. 2298, a bill to require the Adminis- 
trator of the General Services Admin- 
istration to encourage the develop- 
ment and use of plastics derived from 
certain commodities, and to include 
such products in the General Services 
Administration inventory for supply to 
Federal agencies, and for other pur- 
poses. 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 141 
At the request of Mr. NICKLES, the 
name of the Senator from California 
(Mr. WILSON] was added as a cospon- 
sor of Senate Joint Resolution 141, a 
joint resolution designating August 29, 
1988, as “National China-Burma-India 
Veterans Appreciation Day.” 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 264 
At the request of Mr. RIEGLE, the 
names of the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. HUMPHREY] and the 
Senator from New York [Mr. MoxxI- 
HAN] were added as cosponsors of 
Senate Joint Resolution 264, a joint 
resolution to designate the period 
commencing May 8, 1988, and ending 
May 14, 1988, as “National Correction- 
al Officers Week.” 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 270 
At the request of Mr. RIEGLE, the 
names of the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. CocHran], the Senator from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. HEINZ], the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island [Mr. CHAFEE], 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Sasser], the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Apams], the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. DASCHLE], and the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota [Mr. PRESSLER] 
were added as cosponsors of Senate 
Joint Resolution 270, a joint resolu- 
tion designating June 26 through July 
2, 1988, as “National Safety Belt Use 
Week.” 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 294 
At the request of Mr. TRIBLE, the 
names of the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. WARNER], the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MELCHER], the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. CocHran], the 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. BRAD- 
LEY], the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. Dopp], the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. Doll, and the Senator from 
Utah (Mr. HATCH] were added as co- 
sponsors of Senate Joint Resolution 
294, a joint resolution designating 
August 9, 1988, as “National Neighbor- 
hood Crime Watch Day.” 
AMENDMENT NO. 2005 
At the request of Mr. Drxon, the 
names of the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. RotH] and the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. DomENtIcr] were added as 
cosponsors of amendment No. 2005 
proposed to S. 2355, an original bill to 
authorize appropriations for fiscal 
year 1989 for military activities of the 
Department of Defense, for military 
construction, and for defense activities 
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of the Department of Energy, to pre- 
scribe personnel strengths for such 
fiscal year for the Armed Forces, and 
for other purposes. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLU- 
TION 117—SENSE OF THE CON- 
GRESS RELATIVE TO RELIEF 
FOR THE CITRUS INDUSTRY 


Mr. CHILES (for himself and Mr. 
GRAHAM) submitted the following con- 
current resolution; which was referred 
to the Committee on Finance: 


S. Con, Res, 117 


Whereas the Government of Japan has 
imposed quotas on over 200 agricultural and 
non-agricultural products, including citrus 
and beef products, as recently as the mid- 
1960s justified on a claimed balance of pay- 
ments problem despite a determination by 
the International Monetary Fund in 1963 
that Japan’s balance of payments difficul- 
ties had been corrected; 

Whereas the Strauss-Ushiba Agreement 
between the United States and Japan en- 
tered into in 1979 provided for some liberal- 
ization of Japanese import quotas, including 
a liberalization of a quantitative restriction 
on citrus and beef imports, over a five year 
period ending in April 1984, such liberaliza- 
tion was gradual and looked not to elimina- 
tion of such citrus and beef restrictions by 
Japan but another agreement in 1984; 

Whereas, on August 14, 1984, United 
States Trade Representative, William E. 
Brock, announced another agreement (the 
“Brock-Yamamura Understanding”) con- 
cluded with Japan to increase United States 
access to Japanese markets for citrus (as 
well as beef) products based on a U.S. un- 
derstanding looking to the elimination of 
quantitative restrictions on citrus imports: 
“This concludes negotiations on beef and 
citrus, as I anticipate all import restrictions 
will be eliminated on April 1, 1988."; 

Whereas frequent negotiations were held 
between the United States and Japanese 
governments during 1987 and early 1988 
with regard to United States insistence on 
the elimination of Japanese import barriers 
with respect to citrus and beef products by 
April 1, 1988, such negotiations were con- 
cluded without success on March 31, 1988, 
and since that time the Japanese Govern- 
ment has announced the imposition of in- 
terim quotas for 1988 on oranges and orange 
juice at the same levels in effect in 1987; 

Whereas, the United States-Japan Agree- 
ment on trade for citrus and beef products 
expired March 31, 1988 without Japanese 
agreement relating to the elimination of 
their quotas and restrictions on citrus and 
beef products, the United States requested 
an emergency meeting of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) 
Council on April 8, 1988, to request the for- 
mation of an independent GATT panel to 
review the United States complaint against 
Japan; 

Whereas, the Japanese Government ob- 
jected to the GATT Council on April 8, 1988 
with respect to the United States request 
for the formation of an independent panel 
to review the U.S. complaint that the Japa- 
nese quotas on citrus and beef were “GATT 
illegal”; 

Whereas on May 3, 1988, the United 
States Trade Representative, Ambassador 
Clayton Yeutter, announced that trade 
talks with Japanese Agriculture Minister 
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Takishi Sato had broken off without a bilat- 
eral solution wherein the United States has 
sought elimination of the “Japanese citrus 
and beef quotas” by a date certain as well as 
“an immediate end” to the GATT-illegal 
citrus juice blending requirement as well as 
substantial cuts in Japan’s citrus tariffs; 

Whereas on May 4, 1988 the GATT Coun- 
cil met in Geneva, Switzerland and the 
United States sought for the second time 
for the establishment of a panel to review 
its complaint concerning Japan's obstructive 
citrus and beef import practices whereupon 
such a panel was established; 

Whereas on May 6, 1988, Florida Citrus 
Mutual and others filed a petition under 
chapter 1 of title III of the Trade Act of 
1974, alleging that Japan’s restrictive quan- 
titative quotas on citrus (oranges and 
orange juice) and beef products are in viola- 
tion of the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade; and Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of Congress that— 

(1) the United States Trade Representa- 
tive should continue to vigorously pursue 
the United States complaint against Japan’s 
obstructive citrus and beef import practices 
with the GATT Council seeking a favorable 
decision on behalf of the United States that 
Japan is in violation of the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade, 

(2) the United States Trade Representa- 
tive is urged to initiate an investigation 
under chapter 1 of title III of the Trade Act 
of 1974 in response to the petition filed by 
the Florida Citrus Mutual and others, 

(3) the United States Trade Representa- 
tive should expeditiously pursue, once initi- 
ated, its investigation of the alleged unfair 
trade practices described in such petition, 

(4) the President should use the authority 
provided in section 301 of the Trade Act of 
1974 to restore the benefits due the United 
States citrus industry which arise from 
Japan’s nonconformity with the GATT pro- 
visions in the imposition of its quantitative 
restrictions maintained on oranges and 
orange juice as described in petitioners’ sec- 
tion 301 complaint, and 

(5) the President should take appropriate 

action, assuming there is a favorable GATT 
panel determination on citrus and beef 
products, to obtain the recommendation of 
the GATT Contracting Parties that Japan 
eliminate or otherwise bring into conformi- 
ty with the GATT provisions its citrus and 
beef import practices maintained on imports 
from the United States. 
@ Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I rise 
today to offer a sense of the Congress 
resolution regarding Japan’s contin- 
ued imposition of illegal quotas on 
United States orange juice, fresh or- 
anges, and beef produced in the 
United States. 

I met with Japanese Ambassador 
Nobuo Matsunaga in March and I told 
him that if his Government refused to 
eliminate these quotas, I would en- 
courage the United States Trade Rep- 
resentative to take whatever actions 
are necessary to remove these barriers 
to free trade. I have joined with the 
Florida citrus industry and other 
members of the Florida congressional 
delegation in submitting for review a 
draft 301, unfair foreign trade prac- 
tices, petition to Clayton Yeutter, U.S. 
Trade Representative. 
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I am very pleased with Ambassador 
Yeutter’s actions so far, but he needs 
our support to fight these illegal 
quotas. I am told that Japan’s Agricul- 
ture Minister Takashi Sato has re- 
ceived a petition signed by 25 million 
Japanese people against removing the 
quotas on beef and citrus. 

Mr. President, this resolution calls 
on the President and the United 
States Trade Representative to pursue 
complaints against Japan’s obstructive 
citrus and beef import practices, seek- 
ing a favorable decision on behalf of 
the United States that Japan is in vio- 
lation of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. 

Assuming that the GATT panel does 
determine that the Japanese quotas 
are illegal, the President is encouraged 
to obtain a recommendation from the 
GATT contracting parties that Japan 
eliminate or otherwise bring into con- 
formity with the GATT provisions its 
citrus and beef import practices. 

I hope that an agreement acceptable 
to U.S. beef and citrus producers can 
be negotiated to make the 301 petition 
null and void. In the meantime, Mr. 
President, Congress must show its 
strong opposition to Japan’s continued 
system of illegal quotas. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 426—PRO- 

TECTION OF THE EARTH’S 
STRATOSPHERIC OZONE 
LAYER 


Mr. BAUCUS (for himself, Mr. 
CHAFEE, Mr. MITCHELL, Mr. STAFFORD, 
Mr. DURENBERGER, Mr. MATSUNAGA, Mr. 
PELL, and Mr. Kerry) submitted the 
following resolution; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations: 

S. Res. 426 


Whereas the Montreal Protocol on Sub- 
stances that Deplete the Ozone Layer pro- 
vides a framework for all nations of the 
world to protect the earth’s ozone shield; 

Whereas the Ozone Trends Report com- 
pleted in March 1988 through the effort of 
over 100 international scientists sponsored 
by the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration, the National Oceanic and At- 
mospheric Administration, the Federal 
Aviation Administration, the World Meteor- 
ological Organization and the United Na- 
tions Environment Program found undis- 
puted observational evidence that the at- 
mospheric concentrations of source gases 
important in controlling stratospheric ozone 
levels (chlorofluorocarbons, halons, meth- 
ane, nitrous oxide, and carbon dioxide) are 
increasing on a global scale as a result of 
human activities and that observed losses of 
ozone since 1970 are significantly greater 
than computer models had predicted, espe- 
cially over the northern hemisphere during 
the winter months where losses ranging 
from 2.3% to 6.2% were observed; 

Whereas the computer models used in the 
formulation of the Montreal Protocol pre- 
dicted that global ozone depletion would 
reach 0.8% by 1986, the Ozone Trends 
Report measured global ozone depletion of 
2.5%; 

Whereas there has been a large, sudden, 
and unexpected decrease in spring-time Ant- 
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arctic ozone with decreases greater than 
50% in the total column, and greater than 
95% between an altitude of 15 to 20 kilome- 
ters; 

Whereas the Ozone Trends Report found 
that, since 1979, ozone appears to have de- 
creased by 5% or more at all latitude south 
of 60 degrees south throughout the entire 
year; 

Whereas the Ozone Trends Report has 
raised serious questions about the adequacy 
of the control measures that are set forth in 
the Montreal Protocol; 

Whereas ozone depleting chlorofluorocar- 
bons are powerful greenhouse gases project- 
ed to be responsible for 15-20% of expected 
global warming and uncontrolled climate 
change; 

Whereas the seven major industrial na- 
tions including Canada, England, France, 
Italy, Japan, West Germany and the United 
States represent over two-thirds of the 
world’s use of chlorofluorocarbons; 

Whereas the leaders of these seven na- 
tions will conduct a Summit in June to dis- 
cuss matters of mutual concern; 

Whereas at last year’s summit meeting 
the leaders of these nations committed to 
take effective action to address the world- 
wide impact of stratospheric ozone deple- 
tion: Now therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the 

Senate that the President of the United 
States should call upon the leaders of the 
major industrial nations of the world at the 
June Summit to take effective action to pro- 
tect the earth’s stratospheric ozone layer by 
agreeing to (1) deposit, not later than 1 Oc- 
tober 1988, all instruments of ratification, 
acceptance, approval of the Montreal Proto- 
col; (2) immediately call for a meeting of the 
parties to the Protocol as soon as possible to 
consider the latest scientific evidence and to 
consider the necessity for further control 
measures; and (3) implement, within one 
year, domestic prohibitions on all non-essen- 
tial uses of ozone depleting substances listed 
in Annex A of the Montreal Protocol. 
@ Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, today 
I am introducing a sense of the Senate 
resolution calling on the seven leading 
economic nations of the world to take 
forthright action to address the threat 
posed to the Earth’s atmosphere by 
chlorofluorocarbon. 

Last September, the world’s coun- 
tries entered into an agreement to con- 
trol CFC’s. This agreement known as 
the Montreal protocol is a monumen- 
tal achievement of worldwide coopera- 
tion to protect the Earth’s atmos- 
phere. Yet the protocol has not gone 
into force. 

The Montreal protocol to date has 
only been ratified by the United 
States and Mexico. Eleven countries 
representing two-thirds of the world’s 
production must ratify the protocol 
for it to take effect. The protocol must 
be enacted this year if CFC production 
will be frozen on January 1, 1989. 

When the protocol was negotiated, 
we were told by the scientific commu- 
nity that by acting quickly long-term 
damage to the Earth’s protective 
ozone shield could be avoided. The 
adequacy of the protocol is now being 
questioned. 

Last month, the ozone trends report 
representing the views of over 100 sci- 
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entists concluded that the Antarctic 
ozone hole had become a permanent 
tear in the Earth’s atmosphere and 
that significant depletion was occur- 
ring in the Northern Hemisphere 
during the winter months. 

Time is running out. Action is 
3 to begin addressing this prob- 
em. 

At the economic summit of the 
seven economic nations of the world 
last year, a commitment was made to 
take effective action to address the 
problem. 

As of today, the protocol has not 
gone into force. Yet, serious questions 
are being raised as to the adequacy of 
this agreement. 

The seven nations who will partici- 
pate in the upcoming summit in June 
are responsible for over two-thirds of 
the world’s production and use of 
ozone-depleting substances. 

These nations must immediately 
ratify the protocol, agree to review the 
scientific basis of the protocol and 
begin to immediately cease nonessen- 
tial uses of these substances. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 427—DI- 
RECTING REPRESENTATION 
BY THE SENATE LEGAL COUN- 
SEL 


Mr. BYRD (for himself and Mr. 
Dore) submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which was considered and agreed 
to: 

S. RES. 427 


Whereas, in the case of Monte Lee v. 
Joseph R. Biden, Jr., et al, Civil Action No. 
88-2090, pending in the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the Central District of Cali- 
fornia, the plaintiff has named all Members 
of the Committee on the Judiciary as de- 
fendants; 

Whereas, pursuant to sections 703(a) and 
704(a)(1) of the Ethics in Government Act 
of 1978, 2 U.S.C. §§ 288b(a) and 288c(a)(1) 
(1982), the Senate may direct its counsel to 
defend Members of the Senate in civil ac- 
tions relating to their official responsibil- 
ities: Now, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Senate Legal Counsel 
is directed to represent the Members of the 
Committee on the Judiciary in the case of 
Monte Lee v. Joseph R. Biden, Jr., et al. 


AMENDMENTS SUBMITTED 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
AUTHORIZATION ACT 


LEVIN AMENDMENT NO. 2008 


Mr. LEVIN proposed an amendment 
to the bill (S. 2355) to authorize appro- 
priations for fiscal year 1989 for mili- 
tary activities of the Department of 
Defense, for military construction, and 
for defense activities of the Depart- 
ment of Energy, to prescribe personnel 
strengths for such fiscal year for the 
Armed Forces, and for other purposes; 
as follows: 
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At the appropriate place in the bill insert PRESSLER AMENDMENT NO. 2011 


the following new section: 
SEC. TRAINING IN ADVANCED MANUFACTURING 
TECHNOLOGIES. 


(a) FUNDS FOR PURCHASE AND INSTALLATION 
OF EQUIPMENT.—Of the funds appropriated 
pursuant to section 201, not more than 
$31,000,000 of the amount appropriated for 
fiscal year 1989, may be obligated for the 
purchase of high technology manufacturing 
equipment and the installation of such 
equipment in a private, nonprofit center for 
advanced technologies for the purpose of 
training, in a production facility, machine 
tool operators in skills critical to the de- 
fense technology base to build, operate, and 
maintain such equipment. 

(b) REQUIREMENTS.—Funds may not be ob- 
ligated for the purpose described in subsec- 
tion (a) until— 

(1) the Secretary of Defense, the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, the Secretary of Labor, 
and the Secretary of Education enter into a 
memorandum of understanding concerning 
the participation of their respective depart- 
ments in a project to demonstrate the train- 
ing of machine technicians in a production 
facility; 

(2) the Secretary of Defense approves the 
obligation of such funds for such purpose; 
and 

(3) a period of 60 days elapses after the 
Secretary of Defense submits to the Com- 
mittees on Armed Services of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives a report 
that sets forth a detailed explanation of 
proposed Federal expenditures, a descrip- 
tion of the cost-sharing arrangements be- 
tween the Government agencies concerned 
and the private sector, and a description of 
how the proposed program furthers the in- 
dustrial and technological goals of the De- 
partment of Defense. 


ADAMS (AND EVANS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 2009 


Mr. ADAMS (for himself and Mr. 
Evans) proposed an amendment to the 
bill S. 2355, supra; as follows: 


At the appropriate place in the bill, insert 
the following: 

The Secretary of Defense may make 
grants, conclude cooperative agreements, 
and supplement funds made available under 
Federal programs administered by agencies 
other than the Department of Defense in 
order to assist State and local governments 
and regional organizations composed of 
State and local governments, in planning 
and supporting community adjustments re- 
quired by the closure of N-Reactor, Han- 
ford, Washington. Provided further that the 
Department of Energy is authorized to pro- 
vide funds for such activities. 


KENNEDY (AND COHEN) 
AMENDMENT NO. 2010 


Mr. KENNEDY (for himself and Mr. 
CoHEN) proposed an amendment to 
the bill S. 2355, supra; as follows: 

At the appropriate place in the bill, insert 
the following: 

Of the funds appropriated pursuant to 
section 102(a)(4), $54,000,000 shall be avail- 
able for procurement of SIDEKICK elec- 
tronic warfare equipment. 


Mr. PRESSLER proposed an amend- 
ment to the bill S. 2355, supra; as fol- 
lows: 

On page 162, line 18: Strike the words 
“inside the United States”; and 

On page 167, lines 15-21: Strike subsection 
(2) in its entirety. 


DIXON AMENDMENT NO. 2012 


Mr. DIXON proposed an amend- 
ment which was subsequently modi- 
fied, to amendment No. 2005, as modi- 
fied, proposed by him to the bill S. 
2355, supra; as follows: 


Strike all after parenthesis (2) on line 3 
and add the following: 

SEC. 923. CLOSURE AND REALIGNMENT OF MILI- 
TARY INSTALLATIONS. 

(a) In GeneraL.—The Secretary of De- 
fense shall— 

(1) close all military installations recom- 
mended by the Commission on Base Re- 
alignment and Closure in the report trans- 
mitted to the Secretary pursuant to the 
charter establishing such Commission; 

(2) realign all military installations recom- 
mended for realignment by such Commis- 
sion in such report; and 

(3) initiate all such closures and realign- 
ments no later than September 30, 1991, 
and complete all such closures and realign- 
ments no later than September 30, 1995. 

(b) Conpitions.—(1) The Secretary may 
not carry out the closure or realignment of 
any military installation under this section 
unless— 

(A) within 15 calendar days after the date 
on which the Commission transmits the 
report described in subsection (a)(1) to the 
Secretary, the Secretary transmits to the 
appropriate committees of Congress a 
report containing a statement that the Sec- 
retary has approved and proposes to imple- 
ment all of the military installation closures 
and realignments recommended by the 
Commission in the report described in sub- 
section (a)(1); 

(B) the Commission has recommended, in 
the report described in subsection (a)(1), the 
closure or realignment, as the case may be, 
of the installation; and 

(C) The Secretary of Defense completes 
the study required by subsection (f)(2) and 
submits the certification required by subsec- 
tion (c(3)(B). 

(2) The authority of the Secretary to 
carry out any closure or realignment under 
this section shall terminate on October 1, 
1995. 

(c) THE Commission.—(1) The Commission 
shall consist of 15 members appointed by 
the Secretary of Defense. In addition to the 
members appointed by the Secretary of De- 
fense on May 3, 1988, the Secretary shall 
appoint 6 additional members (and fill any 
subsequent vacancies on the Commission) 
after consultation with (A) the Chairmen 
and ranking minority members of the ap- 
propriate committees of Congress and the 
military construction subcommittees there- 
of and (B) national associations of state and 
local officials. The members shall be chosen 
on the basis of knowledge and experience in 
matters related to federal property or na- 
tional security affairs, or economic plan- 
ning, and shall reflect a reasonable geo- 
graphic balance. 

(2) The Secretary of Defense shall provide 
the Commission with an objective, inde- 
pendent staff which shall be selected by the 
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Commission. The senior staff shall consist 
of government employees and consultants 
who have not been employed by the Depart- 
ment of Defense during calendar year 1988. 

(3) The Commission shall— 

(A) transmit the report described in sub- 
section (a)(1) to the Secretary no later than 
December 31, 1988; and 

(B) on the same date on which the Com- 
mission transmits such report to the Secre- 
tary, transmit to the appropriate commit- 
tees of Congress— 

(i) a copy of such report; and 

Gi) a statement certifying that the Com- 
mission has identified any military installa- 
tions to be closed or realigned after review- 
ing all military installations inside the 
United States, including all military instal- 
lations under construction and all military 
installations planned for construction, 
and that no installation identified to be 
closed or realigned is of a higher priority to 
the national defense than any installation 
(domestic or foreign) that has not been 
identified by the Commission or the Secre- 
tary of Defense for closure or realignment. 

(d) IMPLEMENTATION.—(1) In closing or re- 
aligning a military installation under this 
section, the Secretary— 

(A) subject to the availability of funds au- 
thorized and appropriated to the Depart- 
ment of Defense for planning and design, 
minor construction, and operation and 
maintenance, and the availability of funds 
in the Account established under subsection 
(g)(1), may take all actions necessary to im- 
plement such closure or realignment, in- 
cluding acquiring land, constructing replace- 
ment facilities, relocating activities, and 
conducting advance planning and design; 

(B) subject to the availability of funds au- 
thorized and appropriated to the Depart- 
ment of Defense for economic adjustment 
assistance and community planning assist- 
ance and the availability of funds in the Ac- 
count, shall provide— 

(i) economic adjustment assistance to any 
community located near a military installa- 
tion being closed or realigned; and 

(ii) community planning assistance to any 
community located near a military installa- 
tion to which functions are to be trans- 
ferred as a result of such closure or realign- 
ment; 


if the Secretary determines that the finan- 
cial resources available to the community 
(by grant or otherwise) are inadequate; 

(C) subject to the availability of funds au- 
thorized and appropriated to the Depart- 
ment of Defense for environmental restora- 
tion and the availability of funds in the Ac- 
count, may carry out activities for the pur- 
pose of environmental restoration, including 
reducing, removing, and recycling hazardous 
wastes and removing unsafe buildings and 
debris; 

(D) except as provided in paragraph (2), 
may sell or exchange, at not less than fair 
market value, any real property or facility 
under the jurisdiction of the Department of 
Defense and located at such an installation; 
and 

(E) shall deposit any amount received 
from such sale or exchange, and from any 
transfer or exchange made under paragraph 
(2), into the Account. 

(2A) Before any sale or exchange or 
other conveyance of any real property or fa- 
cility is made under this section, the Secre- 
tary shall inform other instrumentalities of 
the Federal Government of the availability 
of such property or facility and, in response 
to an offer submitted by such an instrumen- 
tality within a reasonable period specified 
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by the Secretary, shall transfer such proper- 
ty or facility for fair market value to such 
instrumentality if such instrumentality 
agrees to reimburse the Secretary for such 
transfer in an amount equal to the fair 
market value of the property or facility and 
such instrumentality has the necessary 
funds available (within a reasonable period 
specified by the Secretary) for such pur- 


pose. 

(B) After carrying out subparagraph (A) 
with respect to any real property or facility 
under the jurisdiction of the Department of 
Defense and located at an installation 
scheduled for closure or realignment under 
this section, the Secretary— 

(i) may transfer such property or facility 
to any other instrumentality of the Federal 
Government at less than fair market value 
or without reimbursement; or 

(ii) subject to subparagraph (C) and in 
any case in which savings will be realized by 
the Department of Defense from a convey- 
ance of a property or facility, may— 

(I) sell or exchange such real property or 
facility at less than fair market value if it is 
to be used for a commercial or industrial 
purpose in accordance with a reuse plan for- 
mulated by the community involved; or 

(II) convey such property or facility with- 
out reimbursement to a State or local gov- 
ernment if such property or facility is to be 
used by such government for airport, educa- 
tion, or health purposes in accordance with 
such a reuse plan. 

(Ci) Any property or facility conveyed 
under subparagraph (Bi) may be con- 
veyed only as part of economic adjustment 
assistance made available to a community 
located near an installation scheduled for 
closure or realignment. 

(ii) The Secretary shall provide that all 
right, title, and interest in and to any real 
property or facility conveyed under sub- 
paragraph (B)(ii) shall revert to the United 
States, which shall have right of immediate 
entry thereon, if such property or facility is 
used for any purpose other than the one for 
which it was conveyed under such clause. 

(e) Warver.—The Secretary may carry out 
the authority provided in subsection (d) 
without regard to— 

(1) any provision of the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949 (40 
U.S.C. 471 et seq.) restricting the Secretary 
of Defense from disposing of real property 
and facilities; 

(2) any provision of law restricting the use 
of funds for closing or realigning military 
installations included in appropriation or 
authorization Acts, other than this Act; 

(3) the procedures set forth in sections 
2662 and 2687 of title, 10, United States 
Code; and 

(4) the National Environmental Policy Act 
of 1969 (42 U.S.C. et seq.). 

(f) Reports.—(1) As part of each annual 
request for authorization of appropriations, 
the Secretary shall transmit to the appro- 
priate committees of Congress— 

(A) a schedule of the closure and realign- 
ment actions proposed to be carried out 
under this section in the fiscal year for 
which the request is made and an estimate 
of the total expenditures required and cost 
savings to be achieved by each such closure 
and realignment and of the time period in 
which the savings are to be achieved in each 
case, together with the Secretary’s assess- 
ment of the environmental consequences of 
such actions; and 

(B) a description of the military installa- 
tions, including military installations under 
construction and those planned for con- 
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struction, to which functions are to be 
transferred as a result of such closures and 
realignments, together with the Secretary's 
assessment of the environmental conse- 
quences of such transfers. 

(2A) The Secretary shall conduct a 
study of the military installations of the 
United States outside the United States to 
determine if efficiencies can be realized 
through closure or realignment of the over- 
seas base structure of the United States. 
Not later than September 15, 1988, the Sec- 
retary shall transmit a report of the find- 
ings and conclusions of such study to the 
Commission and to the appropriate commit- 
tees of Congress. The Commission shall con- 
sider the impact of the Secretary's study in 
developing its recommendations. 

(B) Upon request of the Commission, the 
Secretary shall provide the Commission 
with such information about overseas bases 
as may be helpful to the Commission in is 
deliberations. 

(C) The Commission, based on its analysis 
of military installations in the United States 
and its review of the Secretary's study of 
the overseas base structure, may provide the 
Secretary with such comments and sugges- 
tions as it deems appropriate regarding the 
Secretary’s study of the overseas base struc- 
ture. 

(3) When a decision is made to carry out a 
construction project under subsection (d)(1) 
and the cost of the project will be greater 
than the maximum amount for a minor con- 
struction project, the Secretary shall notify 
in writing the appropriate committees of 
Congress of the nature of and justification 
for the project and the amount proposed to 
be expended for such project. 

(g) Account.—(1) There is hereby estab- 
lished on the books of the Department of 
the Treasury the Department of Defense 
Base Closure Account which shall be admin- 
istered by the Secretary as a single account. 

(2) There shall be deposited into the Ac- 
count— 

(A) funds appropriated to the Account; 

(B) any funds that the Secretary may, 
subject to approval in an appropriation Act, 
transfer to the Account from funds appro- 
priated to the Department of Defense for 
any purpose, except that such funds may be 
transferred only after the date on which the 
Secretary transmits written notice of, and 
justification for, such transfer to the appro- 
priate committees of Congress; and 

(C) any amount described in subsection 
(d)(1)(E) and any other funds received by 
the Secretary in connection with any clo- 
sure or realignment of a military installa- 
tion under this section. 

(3) There is authorized to be appropriated 
to the Account for any fiscal year after 
fiscal year 1989 the sum of $300,000,000. 

(4) The Secretary may use the funds in 
the Account only for the purposes described 
in subsection (d). 

(5) No later than 60 days after the end of 
each fiscal year in which the Secretary car- 
ries out activities under this section, the 
Secretary shall transmit a report to the ap- 
propriate committees of Congress of the 
amount and nature of the deposits into, and 
the expenditures from, the Account during 
such fiscal year and of the amount of ex- 
penditures made pursuant to subparagraphs 
(A) though (C) of subsection (d)(1). 

(6) Unobligated funds which remain in the 
Account after the termination of the au- 
thority of the Secretary under this section 
shall be held in the Account until trans- 
ferred by an appropriate Act enacted after 
the appropriate committees of Congress re- 
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ceive the report transmitted under para- 
graph (7). 

(7) No later than 60 days after the termi- 
nation of the authority of the Secretary to 
carry out an alignment or closure under this 
section, the Secretary shall transmit to the 
appropriate committees of Congress a 
report containing an accounting of— 

(A) all the funds deposited into and ex- 
pended from the Account or expended 
under subparagraphs (A), (B), and (C) of 
subsection (d)(1); and 

(B) any amount remaining in the account. 

(h) CONGRESSIONAL DISAPPROVAL PROCE- 
DURES.—(1) Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this section, the Secretary of De- 
fense may not take any action with regard 
to the report of the Commission on Base 
Realignment and Closure if, within 45 ses- 
sion days after the date on which Congress 
receives the report of the Secretary de- 
scribed in subsection (b)(1)(A), Congress 
enacts a joint resolution disapproving the 
plan of the Commission. 

(2) For the purpose of paragraph (1), 
“joint resolution” means only a joint resolu- 
tion introduced after the date on which the 
report of the Secretary referred to in sec- 
tion (bX1XA) is received by Congress the 
matter after the resolving clause of which is 
as follows: “That Congress disapproves the 
recommendations of the Commission on 
Base Realignment and Closure established 
by the Secretary of Defense as submitted to 
the Secretary of Defense on —— (the blank 
space being appropriately filled in).“ 

(3) A resolution described in paragraph (2) 
introduced in the House of Representatives 
shall be referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services of the House of Representa- 
tives. A resolution described in paragraph 
(2) introduced in the Senate shall be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Armed Services 
of the Senate. Such a resolution may not be 
reported before the 8th day after its intro- 
duction. 

(4) If the committee to which is referred a 
resolution described in paragraph (2) has 
not reported such resolution (or an identical 
resolution) at the end of 15 calendar days 
after its introduction, such committee shall 
be deemed to be discharged from further 
consideration of such resolution and such 
resolution shall be placed on the appropri- 
ate calendar of the House involved. 

(5A) When the committee to which a 
resolution is referred has reported, or has 
been deemed to be discharged (under para- 
graph (4)) from further consideration of, a 
resolution described in paragraph (2), it is at 
any time thereafter in order (even though a 
previous motion to the same effect has been 
disagreed to) for any Member of the respec- 
tive House to move to proceed to the consid- 
eration of the resolution, and all points of 
order against the resolution) are waived. 
The motion is highly privileged in the 
House of Representatives and is privileged 
in the Senate and is not debatable. The 
motion is not subject to fiscal year, or to a 
motion to postpone, or to a motion to pro- 
ceed to the consideration of other business. 
A motion to reconsider the vote by which the 
motion is agreed to or disagreed to shall not 
be in order. If a motion to proceed to the 
consideration of the resolution is agreed to, 
the resolution shall remain the unfinished 
business of the respective House until dis- 
posed of. 

(B) Debate on the resolution, and on all 
debatable motions and appeals in connec- 
tion therewith, shall be limited to not more 
than 10 hours, which shall be divided equal- 
ly between those favoring and those oppos- 
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ing the resolution. A motion further to limit 
debate is in order and not debatable. An 
amendment to, or a motion to postpone, or a 
motion to proceed to the consideration of 
other business, or a motion to recommit the 
resolution is not in order. A motion to re- 
consider the vote by which the resolution is 
agreed to or disagreed to is not in order. 

(C) Immediately following the conclusion 
of the debate on a resolution described in 
paragraph (2), and a single quorum call at 
the conclusion of the debate if requested in 
accordance with the rules of the appropri- 
ate House, the vote on final passage of the 
resolution shall occur. 

(D) Appeals from the decisions of the 
Chair relating to the application of the 
rules of the Senate or the House of Repre- 
sentatives, as the case may be, to the proce- 
dure relating to a resolution described in 
paragraph (2) shall be decided without 
debate. 

(6) If, before the passage by one House of 
a resolution of that House described in 
paragraph (2), that House receives from the 
other House a resolution described in para- 
graph (2), then the following procedures 
shall apply: 

(A) The resolution of the other House 
shall not be referred to a committee. 

(B) With respect to a resolution described 
in paragraph (2) of the House receiving the 
resolution— 

(i) the procedure in that House shall be 
the same as if no resolution had been re- 
ceived from the other House; but 

(ii) the vote on final passage shall be on 
the resolution of the other House. 

(7) This subsection is enacted by Con- 
gress— 

(A) as an exercise of the rulemaking 
power of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, respectively, and as such it is 
deemed a part of the rules of each House, 
respectively, but applicable only with re- 
spect to the procedure to be followed in that 
House in the case of a resolution described 
in paragraph (2), and it supersedes other 
rules only to the extent that it is inconsist- 
ent with such rules; and 

(B) with full recognition of the constitu- 
tional right of either House to change the 
rules (so far as relating to the procedure of 
that House) at any time, in the same 
manner, and to the same extent as in the 
case of any other rule of that House. 

(i) DEFINITIONS.—IN this section: 

(1) The term “Account” means the De- 
partment of Defense Base Closure Account 
established by subsection (g)(1). 

(2) The term “appropriate committees of 
Congress” means the Committees on Armed 
Services and the Committees on Appropria- 
tions of the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

(3) The terms “Commission on Base Re- 
alignment and Closure” and “Commission” 
mean the commission established by the 
Secretary of Defense in the charter signed 
by the Secretary on May 3, 1988. 

(4) The term “charter establishing such 
Commission” means the charter referred to 
in paragraph (3). 

(5) The term “military installation” 
means a base, camp, post, station, yard, 
center, homeport facility for any ship, or 
other activity under the jurisdiction of the 
Secretary of a military department. 

(6) The term “realignment” includes any 
action which both reduces and relocates 
functions and civilian personnel positions. 

(7) The term “Secretary” means the Sec- 
retary of Defense. 

(8) The term “United States” means the 
50 States, the District of Columbia, the 
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Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, Guam, the 
Virgin Islands, American Samoa, and any 
other commonwealth, territory, or posses- 
sion of the United States. 


WEICKER AMENDMENT NO. 2013 


Mr. WEICKER proposed an amend- 
ment to the bill S. 2355, supra; as fol- 
lows: 

On page 171, after line 2, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

SEC. 924. AIR TRAVEL EXPENSES OF DEFENSE CON- 
TRACTOR PERSONNEL. 

(a) In GeneraL.—Chapter 141 of title 10, 
United States Code, is amended by adding 
at the end the following new section: 


§ 4118. Air travel expenses of contractor person- 
nel 


„a) NEGOTIATED AIR FARE DISCOUNTS.— 
The Administrator of General Services shall 
enter into negotiations with commercial air 
carriers with a view to achieving agreements 
that permit personnel of contractors travel- 
ing solely in the performance of contracts 
awarded by the Department of Defense to 
be transported by such carriers at the same 
discount air passenger transportation rates 
as such carriers charge for travel by Federal 
Government employees traveling at Govern- 
ment expense. 

“(b) REQUIREMENT To Use DISCOUNT 
Fares.—Each contract awarded by the De- 
partment of Defense shall include a clause 
that requires contractor personnel, when 
traveling by commercial air carrier solely in 
the performance of one or more contracts 
awarded by the Department of Defense (in- 
cluding such contract), to travel under con- 
ditions that qualify such personnel for a dis- 
count rate available under an agreement en- 
tered into under subsection (a). Travel 
under such conditions shall not be required 
under such clause if it is determined, under 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary of 
Defense, that travel under other conditions 
is necessary for performance of one or more 
of such contracts.“ 

(b) The table of sections at the beginning 
of such chapter is amended by adding at the 
end the following new item. 


4118. Air travel expenses of contractor per- 
sonnel.“. 

(e) EFFECTIVE Date.—Subsection (b) of sec- 
tion 4118 of title 10, United States Code (as 
added by subsection (a)), shall apply with 
respect to contract solicitations issued on or 
after the date on which the first agreement 
between the Administrator of General Serv- 
ices and a commercial air carrier is entered 
into under subsection (a) of such section 
4118. 


WILSON (AND OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 2014 


Mr. WILSON (for himself, Mr. 
HATCH, Mr. PELL, Mr. MOYNIHAN, Mr. 
PRESSLER, Mr. DASCHLE, Mr. STEVENS, 
and Mr. MURKOWSKI) proposed an 
amendment to the bill S. 2355, supra; 
as follows: 

On age 232, between lines 14 and 15, insert 
the following: 

SEC. 2811. FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE TO PUBLIC 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS AFFECTED BY 
MILITARY FAMILY HOUSING 
PROJECTS. 

(a) In GENERAL.—(1) Subchapter II of 
chapter 169 of title 10, United States Code, 
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is amended by adding at the end the follow- 

ing new section: 

“§ 2835. Assistance to public school districts af- 
fected by military family housing projects 

(a) PAYMENT or ASSISTANCE.—If a project 
for the acquisition of family housing subject 
to this subchapter affects one or more 
public school districts in the United States 
as described in subsection (b), the Secretary 
of the military department carrying out 
such project shall, subject to subsection (e), 
pay to the public school district or districts, 
as the case may be, the amount determined 
by multiplying the total number of square 
feet of the floor space of the family housing 
acquired in such project by $1.50, as adjust- 
ed under subsection (k). 

“(b) SCHOOL DISTRICTS ELIGIBLE FOR PAY- 
MENT.—A public school district is eligible to 
receive a payment under subsection (a) in 
connection with a family housing project 
only if such school district demonstrates to 
the Secretary concerned that— 

“(1) the total number of students enrolled 
in public schools in such school district is 
likely to be substantially increased over the 
number of students that would otherwise be 
enrolled in such public schools except for 
the enrollment of students whose parents 
are employed (or will be employed) on such 
project or live (or will live) in the family 
housing proposed to be acquired; and 

“(2) such school district does not have suf- 
ficient financial resources or facilities to 
provide adequately for the educational 
needs of the increased number of students. 

„e) ALLOCATION OF PAYMENT.—(1) In the 
event that a family housing project under 
this subchapter affects more than one 
public school district as described in subsec- 
tion (bi), the Secretary concerned shall al- 
locate among such districts the total 
amount required to be paid under subsec- 
tion (a). 

“(2) The amount of the allocation of a 
public school district referred to in para- 
graph (1) shall be determined by multiply- 
ing the total amount to be paid under sub- 
section (a) by the percentage determined by 
dividing— 

A) the total number of students enrolled 
in public schools in such school district that 
exceeds the number of students that would 
otherwise be enrolled in such public schools 
except for the enrollment of students whose 
parents are referred to in subsection (b)(1), 
by 

“(B) the total number of students enrolled 
in public schools in all school districts re- 
ferred to in paragraph (1) that exceeds the 
number of students that would otherwise be 
enrolled in such public schools except for 
the enrollment of students whose parents 
are referred to in subsection (b)(1). 

“(d) Source or Funps.—Amounts required 
to be paid under subsection (a) in connec- 
tion with a family housing project carried 
out by the Secretary of a military depart- 
ment may be paid out of funds available to 
such department for military construction. 

(e) PAYMENTS SUBJECT TO AVAILABILITY OF 
Founps.—Payments under this section shall 
be subject to the availability of funds in ac- 
cordance with subsection (d). If sufficient 
funds are not available for payment under 
this section in any fiscal year, school dis- 
tricts otherwise eligible for the payment 
shall be paid under this section in the first 
succeeding fiscal year. Payment of such 
school districts shall be made in the order in 
which applications for payment are received 
under this section. 

() NOTICE or FAMILY HOUSING PROJECT; 
ADDITIONAL INFORMATION.—(1) At least 45 
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days before awarding a contract in connec- 
tion with a family housing project referred 
to in subsection (a), the Secretary con- 
cerned shall transmit application materials 
for payment under subsection (a) and the 
following information to each public school 
district that may realize a substantial in- 
crease in its student population as the result 
of such project: 

“(A) A written description of the proposed 
project, including the number of persons 
from outside the school district concerned 
who are expected to be employed on such 
project. 

“(B) Instructions for making application 
for payment under subsection (a). 

“(C) An estimate of the number of fami- 
lies that will occupy the family housing. 

“(D) A description of the matters that the 
school district must demonstrate to the Sec- 
retary in order to establish eligibility under 
subsection (b). 

“(E) Any other information the Secretary 
considers appropriate. 

“(2) The Secretary concerned shall fur- 
nish a public school district such informa- 
tion (in addition to the information fur- 
nished under paragraph (1)) as the school 
district may request for the purpose of fa- 
cilitating preparation of documents neces- 
sary to establish the eligibility of such 
school district under subsection (b). 

“(g) APPLICATIONS.—(1) Application for 
payment under this section must be submit- 
ted by a public school district to the Secre- 
tary concerned not later than 60 days after 
the date on which the Secretary transmits 
to such school district the information de- 
scribed in subsection (f)(1). The Secretary 
may, under exceptional circumstances (as 
determined by the Secretary), increase the 
period within which an application may be 
submitted by a school district. 

2) Each application submitted by a 
public school district under this section in 
connection with a family housing project 
shall contain such documentation as the 
Secretary concerned may require to estab- 
lish the eligibility of such school district 
under subsection (b). 

(3) Not later than 30 days after the date 
on which the Secretary concerned receives 
an application for a payment under this sec- 
tion, the Secretary shall approve or disap- 
prove the application. 

ch) TIME ror PayMent.—Subject to sub- 
section (e), a payment required under sub- 
section (a) in the case of any public school 
district shall be made not later than 30 days 
after the date on which the application for 
such payment is approved by the Secretary 
concerned. 

„% Use or Funps.—Funds received by a 
public school district under this section in 
connection with a family housing project 
may be used only for the construction or 
other acquisition of educational facilities 
for schools affected by such project (as de- 
termined pursuant to subsection (b)(1)). 

“(j) RELATIONSHIP TO OTHER SOURCES OF 
Funps.—(1) A public school district may use 
amounts received under this section only to 
supplement and, to the extent practicable, 
increase the level of funds that would, with- 
out regard to payments under this section, 
otherwise be made available to such school 
district from sources outside the Federal 
Government for the acquisition of educa- 
tional facilities by such school district, and 
in no case may such amounts be used to sup- 
plant such funds. 

“(2) The Secretary of Education shall take 
into consideration, for the purposes of de- 
termining the priority of a school district 
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for assistance under the Act of September 
23, 1950 (Public Law 815, Eighty-first Con- 
gress), and the amount of assistance to be 
paid to such school district under such Act, 
the amount of any payment made to such 
school district under this section. The Secre- 
tary of a military department shall furnish 
the Secretary of Education such informa- 
tion as may be necessary to carry out this 
paragraph. 

(k) ANNUAL ADJUSTMENT OF AMOUNT OF 
PayMENT.—Effective on January 1 of each 
year, the rate per square foot paid under 
subsection (a) shall be increased by the per- 
centage by which the Consumer Price Index 
(all items-United States city average) pub- 
lished for September of the preceding year 
by the Department of Commerce exceeds 
such index for September of the year before 
such preceding year. 

) CONSULTATION REQUIREMENT.—The 
Secretary of each military department shall 
consult with the Secretary of Education in 
carrying out this section. 

„m) Derrinition.—In this section, the 
term ‘acquisition’, with respect to family 
housing or educational facilities, includes 
construction, leasing, addition, extension, 
expansion, alteration, and relocation of 
family housing or educational facilities, re- 
spectively.”. 

(2) The table of sections at the beginning 
of such chapter is amended by inserting 
after the item relating to section 2811 the 
following: 


“2835. Assistance to public school districts 
affected by military family 
housing projects.“. 


(b) EFFECTIVE Date.—(1) The amendment 
made by subsection (a) shall take effect 
with respect to family housing projects for 
which contract solicitations are issued on or 
after October 1, 1988. 

(2) The first adjustment under section 
2835(k) of title 10, United States Code (as 
added by subsection (a)) shall take effect on 
January 1, 1990, and shall be computed on 
the basis of a comparison of the Consumer 
Price Index (referred to in such section) 
published for September 1989 with the Con- 
sumer Price Index published for September 
1988. 


NOTICES OF HEARINGS 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I would 
like to announce that the Select Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs will be hold- 
ing the following: 

A hearing on Wednesday, May 11, 
1988, in Senate Russell 485, beginning 
at 9 a.m., on S. 1976, the Indian Child 
Welfare Act Amendments; 

A markup on Friday, May 13, 1988, 
in Senate Russell 485, beginning at 10 
a.m., on S. 555, a bill to provide for 
Federal regulations of gaming activi- 
ties on Indian lands, and for other 


purposes; 

A hearing on Wednesday, May 18, 
1988, in Senate Russell 485, beginning 
at 9 a.m., on S. 2250, a bill to amend 
the Indian Religious Freedom Act; and 

An oversight hearing on Thursday, 
May 26, 1988, in Senate Russell 485, 
beginning at 2 p.m., on the Federal ac- 
knowledgement petition [FAP] proc- 
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ess for Federal recognition of Indian 
tribes. 

Those wishing additional informa- 
tion should contact the Indian Affairs 
Committee at 224-2251. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 
AND STABILIZATION OF PRICES 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I wish to 
announce that the Subcommittee on 
Agricultural Production and Stabiliza- 
tion of Prices of the Committee on Ag- 
riculture, Nutrition, and Forestry will 
hold a hearing on the wheat supply 
situation; reviewing current stocks and 
production estimates for the upcoming 
harvest season on May 17, 1988, at 10 
a.m. in room 332 Russell Senate Office 
Building. 

Senator JoHN MELCHER will preside. 
For further information please con- 
tact George Paul of the subcommittee 
staff at 224-5207. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I wish to 
announce that the Subcommittee on 
Agricultural Production and Stabiliza- 
tion of Prices of the Committee on Ag- 
riculture, Nutrition, and Forestry will 
hold a hearing on current and expect- 
ed world wheat demand and the status 
of the U.S. marketing tools on May 25, 
1988, at 10 a.m. in room 332 Russell 
Senate Office Building. 

Senator JoHN MELCHER will preside. 
For further information please con- 
tact George Paul of the subcommittee 
staff at 224-5207. 

COMMITTEE ON RULES AND ADMINISTRATION 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I wish to 
announce that the Committee on 
Rules and Administration will hold a 
hearing at 9 a.m., on Tuesday, May 17, 
in SR-301, Russell Senate Office 
Building. The committee will be re- 
ceiving testimony on Senate Resolu- 
tion 260, introduced by Senators 
KASSEBAUM and Inouye, to amend 
standing rule XXV of the Senate to 
improve legislative efficiency, and for 
other purposes; and S. 1835, intro- 
duced by Senator Evans, the Individ- 
ual Appropriations Act, to provide 
that each title of any bill or joint reso- 
lution making continuing appropria- 
tions that is reported by a committee 
of conference and is agreed to by both 
Houses of the Congress in the same 
form during a 2-year period shall be 
presented as a separate joint resolu- 
tion to the President. 

Senators who wish to testify or 
submit a statement for the hearing 
record are requested to have their 
staffs contact Carole Blessington of 
the Rules Committee staff on exten- 
sion 40278. Interested individuals and 
organizations who wish to submit a 
statement for the hearing record are 
also requested to contact Ms. Blessing- 
ton. 
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AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTEES 
TO MEET 


COMMITTEE ON FINANCE 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Finance be authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate on 
May 10, 1988, to consider recommen- 
dations to the administration for the 
implementation of the United States- 
Canada Free Trade Agreement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON COMMERCE, SCIENCE, AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Commerce, Science, and Trans- 
portation, be authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate on 
May 10, 1988, to hold a hearing on the 
nomination of Lemoine V. Dickinson, 
Jr., of Virginia, to be a member of the 
National Transportation Safety Board. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

SELECT COMMITTEE ON INTELLIGENCE 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Select 
Committee on Intelligence be author- 
ized to meet during the session of the 
Senate on Tuesday, May 10, 1988, to 
hold a hearing on intelligence matters. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 

AND STABILIZATION OF PRICES AND SUBCOM- 

MITTEE ON NUTRITION AND INVESTIGATIONS 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Agricultural Production and 
Stabilization of Prices and the Sub- 
committee on Nutrition and Investiga- 
tions of the Committee on Agriculture, 
Nutrition, and Forestry, be authorized 
to meet during the session of the 
Senate on Tuesday, May 10, 1988, to 
hold a joint hearing on commodity 
availability for food distribution pro- 


grams. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE HANDICAPPED 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on the Handicapped, of the 
Committee on Labor and Human Re- 
sources, be authorized to meet during 
the session of the Senate on Tuesday, 
May 10, 1988, to conduct a hearing on 
“Protection and Advocacy for Mental- 
ly Ill Individuals.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


TRIBUTE TO TAYLOR, MI 


@ Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, I rise 
today to pay tribute to the city of 
Taylor, MI on its 20th anniversary. 
Taylor—named after the 12th Presi- 
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dent of the United States, Zachary 
Taylor—became a city on May 13, 
1968. The history of Taylor is one of 
continued economic expansion. From 
Ww II to 1970 the population of 
Taylor Township grew from 5,000 to 
70,200. Due to the population boom, 
there was an increased need for muni- 
ciple services that a township could 
not provide, such as police and fire de- 
partments. Taylor has now proven to 
be self sufficient on all of these fronts. 

Taylor has been a vital asset to this 
country. Before the 1960’s Taylor was 
primarily a farming and dairy commu- 
nity, producing much of the State's 
agriculture. Many of the residents also 
worked on the construction of many of 
the huge ships that sailed the Great 
Lakes. One of those ships, the U.S.S. 
Columbia, had been designated as an 
historical site and can be found on 
Boblo Island, located on the Detroit 
River. 

In the last 20 years, the growth in 
Taylor has been primarily commercial 
and residential with many of its resi- 
dents working for the auto industry. 
Throughout the ups and downs of the 
auto industry, Taylor has managed to 
stand tall and steady as an independ- 
ent city. Today Taylor is stronger than 
ever. After visiting recently with some 
of the residents, I have realized that 
their community spirit is alive and 
well. I feel it fitting to pay tribute to 
Taylor and wish them a festive week 
of celebration during their 20th anni- 
versary.@ 


THE PUBLIC PRINTER 


è Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, in 
the April 1988 issue of the publication 
Government Executive there is an ar- 
ticle that can make Government man- 
agers proud. It contains a description 
of the work done at the Government 
Printing Office by the Public Printer, 
Ralph Kennickell, Jr., since he took 
up his responsibilities there in 1984. 

I commend this account of his re- 
markable successes to my colleagues 
for their reading pleasure. I also con- 
gratulate the Public Printer for his 
achievements in making a Govern- 
ment agency run more efficiently and 
for creating the environment for a 
new cooperative relationship between 
labor and management at the GPO. 

Mr. President, I ask that the article 
to which I have referred be printed in 
the Recorp at this point. 

The article follows: 

[From Government Executive, April 19881 
PUBLIC PRINTER TURNS HIS AGENCY AROUND 
(By Alan Paller) 

He may not be charged with securing the 
nation’s defense, providing economic securi- 
ty for the elderly or improving the health of 
the American populace, but from a manage- 
ment perspective, the public printer has one 
of the tougher jobs in Washington. 

Confronting muscular unions and de- 
manding, perpetually unsatisfied customers, 
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he controls the largest job printing shop in 
the world. His shop had revenues of $871 
million in 1987. 

Though armed with a congressional man- 
date to print most government documents, 
the public printer and his agency, the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office (GPO), were in- 
creasingly shunned by their clientele during 
the 1970s, Federal agencies with printing 
needs invested endless hours and truly inno- 
vative thinking to avoid having to rely on 
GPO. Customer comments about GPO serv- 
ice were unprintable. GPO employees were 
characterized as shirkers, as people who 
simply did not care about quality, accuracy 
or timeliness. 

Today, much of that has changed. Work- 
ers at all levels of GPO are going out of 
their way to serve. In what must be consid- 
ered one of the most impressive turna- 
rounds in government service, GPO’s repu- 
tation for service is at its highest level in a 
decade. Though there is still much to be 
done, GPO provides a case study from 
which other government leaders may learn. 


AN UNLIKELY NEW LEADER 


The revolutionary who brought about this 
change was an unlikely candidate to turn 
around an organization employing about 
5,100 people. He was a small-businessman 
from Savannah, Ga., running a family- 
owned printing company with 50 employees. 
Few would have expected GPO's predomi- 
nantly black work force, which is represent- 
ed by 17 of the toughest labor unions in gov- 
ernment, to rally to this Southerner's goals. 
But rally they did. 

When Ralph E. Kennickell, Jr. was con- 
firmed by the Senate as the public printer 
in December 1984, at age 39, he was the 
youngest person ever to hold the position. 
But in his first three years leading GPO, 
Kennickell has compiled an impressive 
record of success. 

Some of the measures of success are easy 
to see. Cash balances have gone up 150 per- 
cent. Employment has dropped by about 300 
workers, without reductions in output. 
Waste is down. 

Harder to see, but perhaps more impor- 
tant, is the change in mood around GPO. 
Employees seem excited about their work 
and their organization. 

Kennickell took a four-pronged approach 
to turning GPO around. His first task was 
to tear up the four-page GPO mission state- 
ment and replace it with one sentence. 
“GPO,” Kennickell wrote, will be a 
demand-driven, service oriented agency.” In 
that one sentence, he told his customers 
that their needs came first, and he told his 
people that service to GPO’s customers was 
his and their top priority. To make certain 
GPO employees knew their mission, he put 
it on a 40-foot banner mounted in the GPO 
cafeteria. 

Complaints among GPO client agencies 
often had centered on communication. With 
a view to improving service through better 
communication, Kennickell put GPO ac- 
count representatives on the road, visiting 
clients to show them how they could reduce 
their printing costs by, for example, order- 
ing standard-size publications. The account 
reps also help their clients fill out GPO 
paper work and choose the paper and ink 
that will produce the best-looking product 
within the agency's budget. 

INVESTING IN PEOPLE 

Kennickell's second step was an invest- 
ment in the rank-and-file workers. He met 
with career leaders of the agency and asked 
for their ideas on improving service. Then 
he implemented those ideas. 
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He also met with more than 4,000 of 
GPO's employees to press the flesh and to 
let them know who he was. Many of those 
employees had never before seen a Public 
Printer, except in a photograph. In those 
meetings, he spoke of fairness and equal op- 
portunity. 

And he did more than just talk about 
equal opportunity. He tripled the training 
budget, expanded the upward mobility pro- 
gram, and rewrote the incentive program so 
that managers could give instant bonuses 
for outstanding performance. 

The upward mobility program focuses on 
employees below GS 9, although compre- 
hensive career guidance services are provid- 
ed for all grades. Formal programs have 
been set up to enable clerical employees to 
advance to technical positions and on to the 
professional ranks, and semi-skilled workers 
to advance to journeymen in the crafts. As 
often as they can, agency managers fill va- 
cancies by promoting from within, waiving 
requirements for gathering outside appli- 
cants for the slots. 

As part of the upward mobility effort, 
headquarters and field employees can get 
assistance in filling out SF-171 forms, 
attend career planning seminars and receive 
periodic publications on steps to enhance 
their competitiveness for higher level posi- 
tions. GPO’s career guidance publications 
have been used by other government agen- 
cies for their employees, and the latest, The 
ABC's of Career Advancement, was picked 
up by the Office of Personnel Management 
for distribution to small agencies. 

Kennickell’s concern for opportunity is 
emphasized again and again through his 
personal monitoring of the use each manag- 
er makes of the training and bonus budgets. 
“I get antsy and make comments when a 
manager is not spending enough in those 
areas.” 

His investment in the employees paid off 
quickly. The most important effect was im- 
proved customer service. But it also became 
apparent when one GS 7 artist spontaneous- 
ly created a poster celebrating the agency’s 
work, staying late so that he could still get 
his other work done. 

Although the unions represented at GPO 
are strong and occasionally militant—they 
were among these that staged a bitter strike 
against The Washington Post Co. in the 
mid-1970s—Kennickell’s relations with them 
seem good. “He has not always agreed with 
us, and we have not always agreed with him, 
but we have been able to work out amicable 
understandings when we do disagree,” says 
Robert Petersen, president of the Columbia 
Typographical Union. 

George E. Lord, chairman of the Joint 
Council of Unions, which represents all the 
unions with workers at GPO, says, “Ralph 
has a real feel for people, which comes from 
his experience in a small business. Mr. K. 
brought that with him to GPO.” 

The third Kennickell move was a commit- 
ment to his managers that they would not 
be punished for failure. There was a big 
“put,” however. He also told them, “If you 
repeat a historical mistake, you are dead 
meat.” 

Most of the GPO managers had never 
before been given the freedom to innovate, 
to use their experience and knowledge, and 
try out new ideas. 

The managers knew what the problems 
were, and they were just as concerned about 
them as were GPO’s customers. They also 
knew how to solve those problems. By 
giving his managers freedom and confi- 
dence, Kennickell unleashed their creativity 
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and energy for tackling the service problems 
faced by the agency’s clients. 


COMPUTER CONTROL 


Kennickell’s fourth important action was 
an on-line computer system that gave him 
and every GPO manager down to the super- 
visory level immediate access to all key GPO 
performance information. “My executive in- 
formation system (EIS),” says Kennickell, 
“is an extension of my personality.” 

The EIS concept emerged out of Kennic- 
kell's frustration with lengthy computer 
printouts that did not answer even simple 
management questions. 

A few days after he arrived on the job, a 
pile of printouts was put on Kennickell’s 
desk. He asked an assistant what he was 
supposed to do with it and was told, “That’s 
how you run GPO.” 

He looked through a few pages, decided he 
wasn't smart enough to use the listings, and 
threw them away. 5 

A month later, he received the next edi- 
tion of the same listings. This time he tele- 
phoned his personnel director and asked 
“Who's responsible for preparing these? I 
am going to abolish their jobs!“ 

“I couldn’t manage GPO with those re- 
ports,” says Kennickell. “No one could.” 

In place of the useless printouts, GPO im- 
plemented its new EIS, a computer system 
that makes tabular and graphic summaries 
of key data available at the touch of a 
button. The new system offers data that’s 
much more timely and comprehensive than 
that provided by the old system. It provides 
instant, easily understandable analysis of 
leave-time used, inventory turnover and 
cash balance control. Spoilage of printed 
products was not tracked by computer in 
the old system, but is now, allowing quicker 
action to deal with spoilage problems. 

The EIS is not for Kennickell's use alone. 
Instead, it is used to show managers 
throughout GPO the data that the public 
printer considers necessary to effectively 
manage the organization. 

To establish the EIS, Kennickell set up a 
team of information systems people and 
told them the key business problems he 
wanted monitored: responsiveness to cus- 
tomer needs, cash and revenue improve- 
ments, performance and several others. He 
asked them to ask his managers how they 
wanted to see the data relating to each busi- 
ness goal. All he demanded was that the 
data be accurate and the graphics be inter- 
esting and easy for anyone to read and un- 
derstand. 

When the team had the first version of 
the system together, they asked Kennickell 
where he wanted his terminal. He said he 
didn’t want the first terminal; instead, the 
terminals were to go on supervisors’ desks, 
where the data could do the most good. 

“I am not afraid of data, and I don’t want 
my people to be,” says Kennickell. Infor- 
mation is cheap. I just had to get the right 
information to the right people and I knew 
they could do a better job.” 

The impact was immediate. One supervi- 
sor came to Kennickell to say that he had 
always known there was a problem in his 
area, but it wasn't until he saw the charts 
that he recognized that it could be fixed. 
“We knew that there was a press-downtime 
problem, and with EIS we could track it,” 
says Jim Hickey, superintendent of the 
GPO press division. “We showed our super- 
visors the system, and they could see where 
8 problems were. That improved produc- 

ty.” 
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After a few weeks, during which his man- 
agers got comfortable with the system, Ken- 
nickell got his own terminal and immediate- 
ly started making changes. He made certain 
that every performance chart also showed 
standards, so his people could see how well 
they were doing. He also added “high-inter- 
est charts” to monitor short-term problems. 

Today he uses the system to monitor costs 
and performance and to show visitors 
graphic summaries of the results of his 
management program. 

Kennickell’s management program is not 
a magic wand that has erased all problems. 
Some of GPO’s customers still complain of 
contracting officers at GPO who contract- 
out printing to commercial companies that 
produce shoddy work. They are particularly 
frustrated by GPO's habit of allowing the 
same office that made the contract decide 
whether a customer's claim of shoddy work 
is valid. 

But overall, GPO's clients laud the agency 
for a turnaround in customer service. 

Government's job is providing services and 
Kennickell has drawn a road map to im- 
proved service that other agencies may wish 
to follow. 

(Alan Paller is president of AUI Data 
Graphics in Washington. He is a director of 
the National Computer Graphics Associa- 
tion, with responsibility for education and 
training. Books he has written include “If 
You Have to Give a Presentation, Why Not 
Make It a Success?”) @ 


TRIBUTE TO CANTON 
TOWNSHIP 


Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, I rise 
today to pay tribute to the accom- 
plishments and growth of Canton 
Township, MI. During these economi- 
cally trying times, Canton has forged 
ahead creating residential, commer- 
cial, and industrial growth. Approxi- 
mately $20 million in private projects 
have been successfully planted in the 
community in the last few years. 
Canton has also expanded its industri- 
al tax base by millions of dollars and 
created more than 1,000 new jobs. 

For these and many other reasons, 
the 1,200-member Michigan Town- 
ships Association honored Canton 
Township with their prestigious Excel- 
lence Award. This honor demonstrates 
the hard work and dedication of the 
township employees and the immeas- 
urable contributions by many local 
volunteers. 

Canton Township was also honored 
for its outstanding environmental ef- 
forts. Last November, Canton received 
the Michigan Plaque from the Keep 
Michigan Beautiful Committee for its 
tree-planting program. The township 
recognizes the need to provide pleas- 
ant surroundings for everyone. 

These are no small accomplish- 
ments. Canton Township is the only 
community in the entire State of 
Michigan which has received both of 
these distinguished awards. I believe 
the continuing growth and advance- 
ment of this community deserves spe- 
cial recognition and it is for this 
reason that I rise today to honor 
Canton Township. 
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PATIENTS IN NEED 


Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, I 
am submitting an article to the 
Recorp that appeared in the St. Louis 
Post Dispatch on April 7, 1988, con- 
cerning G.D. Searle & Co.’s recently 
expanded patients in need program. 
Mr. President, this is an extremely im- 
portant program that may save hun- 
dreds, even thousands, of lives. G.D. 
Searle & Co. is offering free hyperten- 
sion drugs to those who earn too much 
to qualify for public programs, but 
cannot afford private insurance. These 
are honest, hard working people who 
often are forced to choose between ne- 
cessities, such as heat and food, and 
medicine that could save lives. Mr. 
President, I am very proud to repre- 
sent the State of Missouri where com- 
panies like G.D. Searle are doing such 
important humanitarian work. 

The article follows: 

DRUG GIVEAWAY PRAISED 

The expansion of a drug company’s pro- 
gram of free medicine for the working poor 
will help curb a significant problem in treat- 
ing high-blood pressure victims, a St. Louis 
blood pressure specialist said Wednesday. 

“Money, or the lack of it, is a major issue 
in patients not taking life-saving medicine,” 
said Dr. H. Mitchell Perry Jr., director of 
the hypertension division and hypertension 
clinic at the Washington University School 
of Medicine. 

Perry was commenting on the announce- 
ment in St. Louis and nine other cities that 
G.D. Searle & Co. was expanding its Pa- 
tients in Need Program, which offers free 
drugs to persons who cannot qualify for 
Medicare or Medicaid but cannot afford pri- 
vate insurance. 

Searle, the drug subsidiary of Monsanto 
Co., says it will provide seven heart disease 
and blood pressure drugs to patients who 
have an annual household income of $8,000 
or less for one or two people, or $11,000 or 
less for three or more people. 

“The poor have the most severe kinds of 
hypertension,” said Perry, a past president 
of the St. Louis and Missouri heart associa- 
tions. “Some patients have to choose be- 
tween hunger and hypertension. A signifi- 
cant number of patients slip through the 
net.” He was referring to patients who earn 
too much to qualify for government aid but 
not enough to buy private insurance. 

According to state statistics, more than 
580,000 Missouri residents have incomes 
below the poverty level and nearly 700,000 
under age 65 lack health insurance. Searle 
officials estimated that 1.5 million state 
residents suffer from high blood pressure, 
including 425,000 in St. Louis and St. Louis 
County. Heart disease killed more than 
18,000 Missourians in 1986. 

At a press conference at Washington Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, a Searle official 
presented certificates worth $25,000 each in 
free medicine to representatives of four area 
clinics—Metro Community Health Center, 
Family Care Center of Carondelet, People's 
Clinic and the Washington University Clin- 
ics. The company distributed $100,000 in 
certificates in each of nine other cities. 

Physicians give the certificates and pre- 
scriptions to patients, who take them to a 
pharmacist. Searle pays the pharmacist to 
fill the prescription. 

Searle launched its free drug program in 
February 1987 by making two drugs avail- 
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able to the working poor for the treatment 
of high blood pressure and angina, which is 
chest pain associated with heart disease. 
The company said 33,000 certificates for 
20,000 patients have been redeemed. 

The new Patients in Need program in- 
cludes five other medications which treat ir- 
regular heartbeats, angina, high blood pres- 
sure and congestive heart failure. The com- 
pany said it will place no time limit or dollar 
restriction on the program. 


WARTIME REPARATIONS 


Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, on April 
20, the Senate considered and passed 
S. 1009, a bill to accept the findings 
and implement the recommendations 
of the Commission on Wartime Relo- 
cation and Internment of Civilians. 

It was, Mr. President, a difficult de- 
cision for me to vote against the bill. 
The internment and relocation of the 
Japanese Americans on the west coast 
during World War II was a grievous 
error but it was an error made in good 
faith by American leaders who were 
engaged in a world war. The U.S. Gov- 
ernment should make an official apol- 
ogy to those who suffered this indigni- 
ty and breach of their constitutional 
rights. It is a very sad chapter in our 
history. I was therefore pleased that 
S. 1009 included such an apology. 

Although I believe the United States 
owes these citizens and resident aliens 
a formal apology, I regretfully came to 
the conclusion that, taken in its en- 
tirety, S. 1009 was not wise. I was trou- 
bled by the condemnation in the bill 
of our war-time leaders and the com- 
pensation aspects of the bill. 

Many of these Americans fought 
with great valor and distinction in the 
European theater later in the war, in- 
cluding our colleagues Senators 
INouYE and MATSUNAGA. As everyone 
in this Chamber knows, both served 
with honor and were decorated for 
heroism in combat. Senator INOUYE 
lost his arm in combat. All of us who 
enjoy freedom today must be thankful 
for their service and valor. I proudly 
salute them and all other Japanese 
Americans who served this country 
with such great distinction. 

It is clear that if we knew then what 
we know now, we would not have in- 
terned these Americans. But it is also 
important to understand the setting in 
which this decision was made. One 
must remember that the Government 
of Japan launched an unprovoked, sur- 
prise attack on Pearl Harbor on De- 
cember 7, 1941, resulting in the deaths 
of hundreds of American servicemen. 

The decision to intern these Ameri- 
cans of Japanese ancestry was based 
on an Executive order issued by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in February 1942. The 
Congress enacted legislation authoriz- 
ing enforcement of that order and the 
Supreme Court sustained the intern- 
ment of the Japanese Americans. 
Thus, all three branches of Govern- 
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ment approved and authorized this 
action. 

As I understand it, the decisions of 
the President and the military officers 
who carried it out were based on mili- 
tary intelligence information which 
suggested that the Government of 
Japan had organized networks among 
ethnic Japanese in this country for 
the purpose of espionage and sabo- 
tage. I also understand that the FBI 
took a contrary view; namely, that 
they had no information supporting 
that conclusion. 

We now know that the military in- 
telligence was wrong, but in those 
early days of World War II, I believe 
that our national leaders made the de- 
cisions that they thought best for our 
country. We now know that the deci- 
sion to intern the Japanese Americans 
on the west coast was wrong. An apol- 
ogy is clearly needed. But I am trou- 
bled by the tone of the language in S. 
1009. It is one thing to conclude that 
the decision was wrong, but it is quite 
another thing to condemn those who 
made it. I, for one, do not wish to asso- 
ciate myself with a condemnation of 
President Roosevelt, General Marshall 
and the others who led us to victory in 
that terrible war. 

With respect to the compensation 
question, I agree that more than an 
apology is needed. But S. 1009 goes too 
far. 

Congress has previously approved 
several measures to compensate these 
individuals for their losses. For exam- 
ple: 

The 1948 Japanese-American Claims 
Act which established a procedure for 
affected individuals to file a claim for 
the loss of real and personal property. 
Over $37 million was paid in settle- 
ment of 26,578 claims. 

An amendment to the Social Securi- 
ty Act in 1972 which provided that 
those persons who were over 18 when 
they were in the relocation camps are 
deemed to have earned and contribut- 
ed to the Social Security system for 
work performed in the camps. 

An amendment to the Federal civil 
service retirement provisions in 1978, 
to allow civil service retirement credit 
for the time spent in detention after 
the age of 18. 

S. 1009 goes much further. It pro- 
vides for the payment of a $20,000 tax 
free payment to each individual who 
was interned. No one knows the total 
cost, but the bill authorized $1.3 bil- 
lion for this program. 

The bill, in section 206, also estab- 
lished the “Civil Liberties Public Edu- 
cation Fund Board of Directors” 
which will be responsible for disburs- 
ing up to $100 million to sponsor 
public education about the relocation 
and internment of the Japanese Amer- 
icans, to fund comparable studies of 
similar civil liberties abuses, and for 
the general welfare of the ethnic Japa- 
nese community of the United States. 
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Those are worthy goals, Mr. Presi- 
dent, but there are other ethnic 
groups in this country who have been 
the victims of Government misconduct 
in the past. In particular American In- 
dians and American blacks have cause 
for complaint against past actions of 
our Government. Is it fair to do this 
for Japanese Americans and not do 
the same for other Americans? 

Mr. President, money cannot restore 
the loss of liberty and the indignation 
suffered by the loyal Americans who 
were interned during the war. And 
money cannot bring to life the Ameri- 
cans who died during the war. There is 
much we can learn from history, but 
we must also be honest about history 
and recognize that those who made 
and enforced these decisions in the 
early days of World War II thought 
they were doing what was right. 

Finally, Mr. President, I am troubled 
by the great cost of this program 
when there are so many other pressing 
demands on our budget. We do not 
have adequate money for child sup- 
port, the war against drugs, and other 
urgent social and defense needs. Under 
these circumstances, I have reluctant- 
ly concluded that although the Japa- 
nese Americans suffered a grievous 
breach of their constitutional rights, 
S. 1009 is not the appropriate 
remedy.@ 


RETIRED SENIOR VOLUNTEER 
PROGRAM 


Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, on 
April 20, 1988, residents of Barton, 
Jasper, Newton, and McDonald coun- 
ties participated in a nationwide bal- 
loon launch sponsored by the national 
RSVP Association honoring the signif- 
icant contributions of our Nation’s 
senior volunteers. 

The Retired Senior Volunteer Pro- 
gram seeks opportunities for people 
age 60 and over to better their commu- 
nities through creative use of their 
energy and expertise. Beginning local- 
ly in 1981 with 31 volunteers, there are 
currently over 300 senior volunteers 
throughout the four counties. The vol- 
unteers are involved in projects rang- 
ing from carpentry work to helping 
others with tax forms to friendly visi- 
tation and ombudsman services. In ad- 
dition to serving in over 50 public and 
nonprofit settings, RSVP volunteers 
increase community knowledge about 
senior citizens through their skit 
troupe, “The Street Players.” They 
are also the key to the success of such 
annual events as the Over 60 Olympics 
and the Missouri Silver Haired Legisla- 
ture. 

Last year volunteers contributed ap- 
proximately 40,000 hours of communi- 
ty service. Their efforts represent a 
significant contribution to their com- 
munities’ quality of life and should be 
a model of community involvement for 
all Americans.@ 
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KESSLER INSTITUTE FOR 
REHABILITATION 


è Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, 
Sunday, May 22, is a special day in 
New Jersey. The Kessler Institute for 
Rehabilitation is celebrating its 40th 
year of work on behalf of the physical- 
ly disabled of New Jersey. 

As New Jersey’s largest and oldest 
rehabilitation hospital, the Kessler In- 
stitute has long been at the forefront 
of medical technology. It has been a 
pioneer in the effort to provide people 
with the highest quality of medicine 
and rehabilitation services. The 
Kessler Institute has grown from a 
small rehabilitative hospital into a 
large teaching institution with an 
international reputation for providing 
a wide range of rehabilitative services. 

For 40 years, the Kessler Institute 
has helped people to overcome physi- 
cal handicaps. By removing physical 
barriers, the doctors and staff of the 
Kessler Institute give new independ- 
ence, mobility, and hope to the dis- 
abled. 

I commend the Kessler Institute for 
improving the lives of thousands of 
New Jerseyans, and wish them well as 
they continue their valuable work. I 
am sure we will be hearing a lot more 
from the Kessler Institute in the years 
to come. 


CONNECTICUT’S SMALL BUSI- 
NESS PERSON OF THE YEAR 


@ Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, as a 
devoted proponent of small business in 
America, it is with pride that I rise 
today in recognition of the achieve- 
ments of N. Don Edwards, the “Small 
Business Person of the Year” from 
Connecticut. Here is an entrepreneur 
who epitomizes all the virtues of small 
business. He began his specialty adver- 
tising business in 1962 in the basement 
of his family’s home with money from 
a second mortgage against that home 
and as much as he could borrow else- 
where. Twenty-five years later, his 
firm employs 20 and generates total 
sales of just under $5 million. 

A tireless advocate of small business, 
Mr. Edwards was selected as one of 
three small business advocates to testi- 
fy before the Senate Committee on 
Small Business in support of a perma- 
nent White House Conference on 
Small Business. He was also a confer- 
ence delegate to both the first and 
second White House Conferences on 
Small Business and has been a recipi- 
ent of numerous awards, including the 
“Small Business Person of the Year 
Award” in 1984 presented by the 
Southwestern Area Connecticut Com- 
merce and Industry Association and 
the “Jaycee’s Outstanding Young Man 
of the Year Award” for Distinguished 
Community Service in 1967. Mr. Ed- 
wards is a valued member of my Small 
Busines Advisory Committee, as well 
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as a member of the State of Connecti- 
cut Small Business Development 
Center Advisory Board. And this is 
only the tip of the iceberg. The list of 
Mr. Edward's contributions to 
strengthen the role of small business 
in the State of Connecticut and in the 
Nation is far longer than I can cite 
here. Let me just give you a clue as to 
his reputation in Connecticut: he is re- 
ferred to as “Mr. Motivation.” 

While the N. Donald Edwards Co. is 
now a well established enterprise in 
Stamford, CT, providing specialty pro- 
motional items, motivational market- 
ing services, incentives, awards and 
corporate recognition products, the 
path to his current success was not 
devoid of struggle. The son of an Ital- 
ian immigrant, Mr. Edward’s child- 
hood surroundings were humble. In a 
factory-owned apartment without run- 
ning water—the plumbing consisted of 
a hand-pump well in the backyard— 
Mr. Edwards learned a valuable lesson 
from his father: If you give more than 
is expected, you will be successful. The 
N. Donald Edwards Co. slogan today 
echoes those fine sentiments: “With 
More Service Than Seems Necessary.” 

Perhaps it was also Mr. Edward’s 
father who inspired him to state re- 
cently, and I quote: 

The whole theme—today in America—is 
entrepreneurship * * * I think the change 
has come about because people want to 
grow to their full potential. There’s a burn- 
ing desire to be the captain of their own 
ship, to control their own destiny and to be 
able to direct their business from stem to 
stern, from tears to cheers of creating and 
managing a business. 

It is those sentiments—magnified by 
Mr. Edward’s ceaseless devotion to the 
rightness of small business in Amer- 
ica—that I salute today. I extend my 
warmest congratulations to Mr. Ed- 
wards on his selection as Connecti- 
cut’s Small Business Person of the 
Year” and look forward to hearing 
about his future contributions and 
success.@ 


TRIBUTE TO BOB BALHORN 


è Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, last 
month one of my constituents, Bob 
Balhorn, of Little Rock, AR, was cited 
by the Director of the Little Rock 
Office of the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development [HUD] for 
his work on behalf of fair housing and 
equal opportunities in the real estate 
field. Bob serves as executive director 
of the Arkansas Realtors Association. 

I applaud Bob’s efforts in fostering 
the spirit of cooperation between the 
State Realtors Association and the 
Little Rock HUD Office in the fair 
housing arena, as well as other hous- 
ing and real estate concerns. 

I offer my sincerest congratulations 
to Bob for this distinct award, and join 
with all Arkansas realtors, indeed the 
entire State, in wishing him continued 
success. 
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1987 ROLLCALL OF HEROES 


è Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, I rise 
today for a most solemn and somber 
purpose. On behalf of the Fraternal 
Order of Police, I would like to take 
this opportunity to pay tribute to the 
143 law enforcement officials who lost 
their lives last year while diligently 
performing their duties. Almost half 
of these deaths were the result of felo- 
nious assault; the rest were caused by 
tragic accidents and mishaps. Al- 
though the cause of death may have 
varied from officer to officer, the qual- 
ity of conscientious service they ren- 
dered did not. For these dedicated men 
and women, and for the officers who 
gave their lives in years past, we ex- 
press our deepest thanks for their 
great courage and willingness to go to 
such lengths to protect our citizens 
and communities. 

The finest public servants and the 
most outstanding citizens make up our 
country’s policy forces. They are the 
individuals who man the thin blue line 
that protects law-abiding citizens from 
injury and loss of property and life. I 
can only hope that the recognition we 
give here today will help their family 
and friends realize that these officers 
did not die in vain. 

Since 1969, FOP National Chaplain 
Virgil D. Penn, Jr., has conscientiously 
compiled an annual roll of officers 
around the country who gave their 
lives in the course of duty during the 
previous year. Known as the Rollcall 
of Heroes,” it is an acknowledgement 
of their sacrifice and a small way for 
us to give support to their families and 
loved ones who must carry on with 
their own lives, notwithstanding their 
and our tragic loss. 

Mr. President, I ask that the re- 
marks of Chaplain Penn be placed in 
the Recor», along with the list of slain 
officers, the “Rollcall of Heroes.” 

The material follows: 

REMARKS OF CHAPLAIN PENN 

Once again it is our solemn duty to report 
the demise of our law Enforcement Officers 
who have given their lives while protecting 
the lives and property of the citizens of 
American, 

During 1987 143 Officers made the su- 
preme sacrifice in the line of duty. There 
were 71 fatalities due to felonious assault 
and 72 accidently, a total of 143. In 1986, 70 
men and women were killed feloniously and 
56 accidently, a total of 126 who sacrificed 
their lives while protecting the citizens of 
America. 

As we have pointed out in the past, this 
does not include all the Law Enforcement 
Officers who have suffered physical and 
mental injuries which will continue to 
plague them the rest of their lives. They are 
unknown heroes who deserve honors that 
are never bestowed upon them. 

Each year we are privileged and honored 
to have Senator JohN Hernz of Pennsylva- 
nia read “The Rollcall of Heroes” before 
Congress. We owe him the respect and grati- 
tude of all our Officers for performing this 
poignant duty. It makes our Legislators 
aware of the hazards of police work, and the 
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sacrifices made in this line of our profes- 
sion. 


1987 NATIONAL POLICE PRAYER 1987 


Almightly God Father of all mercies we 
pray that you will welcome these brave Offi- 
cers in your heavenly home. They have 
proved their dedication to God and Coun- 
try, manifested by their supreme sacrifice. 
We pray you will comfort their families and 
friends who mourne their departure. Give 
them the strength to endure their loss and 
remove all rebellion from their hearts, 
knowing these heroes are now in the care of 
Thy Almighty hands. For this we beg in the 
honor of Your name and Thy Son our Sav- 
iour Jesus Christ. AMEN. 


FELONIOUS POLICE KILLINGS—1987 
PRELIMINARY INFORMATION 


Patrolman Richard James Davidson, 
Shreveport, Louisiana, Police Department, 
01/02/87. 

Lieutenant Grover C. Cooper, Fort Pierce, 
Florida, Police Department, 01/12/87. 

Deputy Sheriff Dale Conway Stiles, Pecos 
County, Texas, Sheriff's Department, 01/ 
12/87. 

Patrolman James Adrian Wouters, Fort 
Pierce, Florida, Police Department, 01/13/ 
87. 

Officer Robert L. Smith, Charlotte, North 
Carolina, Police Department, 01/15/87. 

Trooper Alexander M. Cochran, III, Vir- 
ginia State Police, 01/15/87. 

Patrolman Jeffrey Manning Phegley, 
Morrow, Ohio, Police Department, 01/12/ 
87. 

Texas Ranger Stanley Keith Guffey, 
Texas Department of Public Safety, 01/22/ 
87. 

Special Agent Raymond J. Stastny, Drug 
Enforcement Administration, Atlanta, Geor- 
gia, 01/26/87. 

Sergeant Kenneth John Koeller, Jr., Jen- 
nings, Missouri, Police Department, 01/28/ 
87. 

Private Bruce Williford, Richmond 
County, Georgia, Sheriff's Department, 02/ 
02/87. 

Sergeant Willie Donald Cameron, Atlanta, 
Georgia, Police Department, 02/06/87. 

Patrolman Russell Wynn Harper, Missou- 
ri State Highway Patrol, 02/08/87. 

Deputy Sheriff David R. Clark, Onondaga 
County, New York, Sheriff’s Department, 
02/11/87. 

Patrolman John A. Carrillo, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, Police Department, 02/21/87. 

Deputy Robert Lewis Elliott, Miami 
County, Ohio, Sheriff's Department, 02/25/ 
87. 

Detective Louis R. Miller, New York City, 
New York, Police Department, 03/11/87. 

Deputy Sheriff Craig D. Dodge, Lancaster 
County, Nebraska, Sheriff's Department, 
03/14/87. 

Conservation Officer Robert C. Banker, 
Kentucky Department of Fish and Wildlife, 
03/19/87. 

Officer Benjamin Warren Worchester, 
Hayward, California, Police Department, 
03/25/87. 

Chief Deputy Melvin Kenneth Drum, 
Ochiltree County, Texas, Sheriff’s Depart- 
ment, 03/28/87. 

Patrolman Daniel Scott Wasson, Milford, 
Connecticut, Police Department, 04/12/87. 

Trooper David Bruce Ladner, Mississippi 
Highway Safety Patrol, 04/12/87. 

Sergeant John E. Hatfull, Indiana, State 
Police 04/13/87. 

Officer Clifford W. George, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Police Department, 04/16/87. 
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Officer Ronald Midgley Grogan, Palm 
Bay, Florida, Police Department, 04/23/87. 

Officer Gerald Douglas Johnson, Palm 
Bay, Florida, Police Department, 04/23/87. 

Deputy Sheriff Donald Ray Hayes, 
Marion County, South Carolina, Sheriff's 
Department, 05/03/87. 

Patrolman William F. Brey, Pennsauken 
Township, New Jersey, Police Department, 
05/15/87. 

Officer Robert Remington, Metropolitan 
Police Department, Washington D.C. 05/19/ 
87. 

Patrolman James Edward Wier, Denver, 
Colorado, Police Department, 06/03/98. 

Trooper Robert G. Dunning, New York 
State Police, 06/14/87. 

Officer David Nicholas Ronk, Honolulu, 
Hawaii, Police Department, 06/15/87. 

Officer James H. Pagliotti, Los Angeles, 
California, Police Department, 06/22/87. 

Sergeant Walker Kevin Artz, Vigo 
County, Indiana, Sheriff’s Office, 07/01/87. 

Sergeant Ronald D. Slockett, Sugar Land, 
Texas, Police Department, 07/04/87. 

Sergeant Ira Parker, Inkster, Michigan, 
Police Department, 07/09/87. 

Patrolman Daniel John Dubiel, Inkster, 
Michigan, Police Department, 07/09/87. 

Patrolman Clay Hoover, Inkster, Michi- 
gan, Police Department, 07/09/87. 

Officer George Scheu, New York City, 
New York, Police Department, 07/11/87. 

Deputy Wesley Scott Alford, Grimes 
County, Texas, Sheriff's Department, 07/ 
19/87. 

Sergeant Alberto Alvarado Velez, Police of 
Puerto Rico, 07/22/87. 

Sheriff Charles Albert LaRew, Cedar 
County, Missouri, Sheriff's Department, 07/ 
26/87 

Deputy Robert S. Insalaco, Erie County, 
New York, Sheriff's Department, 08/13/87. 

Officer Jeffrey Dale Young, Florida High- 
way Patrol, 08/18/87. 

Officer Myron Parker, New York City, 
New York, Police Department, 08/20/87. 

Deputy Daniel Ralph Stilwell, Denver 
County, Colorado, Sheriff's Department, 
09/06/87. 

Sergeant Joseph Daniel Bock, Corpus 
Christi, Texas, Police Department, 09/09/ 
87. 

Chief of Police Samuel A. Johnson, 
Dexter, New York, Police Department, 09/ 
11/87. 

Lieutenant John Eaton Bradshaw, Tempe, 
Arizona, Police Department, 09/20/87. 

Agent Edward John Hockom, Aurora, Col- 
orado, Police Department, 09/21/87. 

Patrolman Timothy Thomas Pollard, 
Ponce Inlet, Florida, Police Department, 09/ 
21/87. 

Patrolman Paul J. Durkin, Youngstown, 
Ohio, Police Department, 09/22/87. 

Officer Robert Venable, New York City 
Transit Police Department, 09/22/87. 

Officer Gregory R. Edwards, Chicago, Illi- 
nois, Police Department, 09/29/87. 

Deputy Sheriff John Mullen Sack, Peoria 
County, Illinois, Sheriff's Department, 10/ 
01/87. 

Deputy Sheriff Howard Edward Dutton, 
Baldwin County, Alabama, Sheriff's Depart- 
ment, 10/01/87. 

Officer George William Raffield, Jr., Mid- 
lothian, Texas, Police Department, 10/23/ 
87. 

Patrolman Roy Joseph Sergei, Boston, 
Massachusetts, Police Department, 10/26/ 
87. 

Officer Andre Barksdale, Detroit, Michi- 
gan, Police Department, 11/02/87. 
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Deputy Sheriff John Robert Saxerud, 
Island County, Washington, Sheriff's 
Office, 11/14/87. 

Deputy Sheriff William Joseph Heffer- 
nan, Island County, Washington, Sheriff's 
Office, 11/14/87. 

Officer Ray Lynn Barnes, Florida Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission, 11/21/ 
87. 

Officer LaVerne Daniel Schulz, South 
Miami, Florida, Police Department, 11/27/ 
87. 

Deputy Sheriff Lonny Gene Brewer, San 
Diego County, California, Sheriff's Office, 
12/05/87. 

Patrolman John Drew Seifert, Ozark, Ala- 
bama, Police Department, 12/19/87. 

Patrolman Charlie Ray Alcuri, Ozark, Ala- 
bama, Police Department, 12/19/87. 

Patrolman Lee R. Seward, Chicago, Illi- 
nois, Police Department, 12/30/87. 

Public Safety Officer Rossevelt Ferrell, 
Public Safety Services, Compton, California, 
3/16/87. 

Patrolman Roy Lee Stanley, Navajo Divi- 
sion of Public Safety, Windowrock, Arizona, 
12/5/87. 

Patrolman Andy Begay, Navajo Division 
of Public Safety, Windowrock, Arizona, 12/ 
5/87. 


ACCIDENTAL POLICE KILLINGS—1987 
PRELIMINARY INFORMATION 


Officer Francis J. LaSala, New York City, 
New York, Police Department, 01/05/87. 

Officer Patrick L. Grun, Village, Texas, 
Police Department, 01/06/87. 

Dep. Town Marshal Richard C. White, 
Colorado City, Arizona, Town Marshal's 
Office, 01/14/87. 

Chief of Police David Coty Williams, 
3 Oklahoma, Police Department, 01/ 
18/87. 

Deputy Sheriff Charles Robert Anderson. 
Los Angeles County, California, Sheriff's 
Department, 01/24/87. 

Deputy James Stoltenow, Shanawo 
County, Wisconsin, Sheriff's Office, 01/27/ 
87. 

Detective Steven Garibay, Mohave 
County, Arizona, Sheriff's Office, 02/10/87. 

Corporal Henry Corwin Bruns, Missouri 
State Highway Patrol, 02/16/87. 

Officer Jeffrey Norman Ritchey, Duval 
County, Florida, Sheriff's Office, 02/23/87. 

Patrol Agent John Robert McCravey, U.S. 
Border Patrol, El Centro, California, 02/23/ 
87. 

Sergeant Theodore Moos, 
State Police, 02/27/87. 

Trooper James S. Gain, Washington State 
Patrol, 03/02/87. 

Public Safety Officer Manuel Lopez, Jr., 
Sunnyvale, California, Department of 
Public Safety, 03/03/87. 

Officer James David Ketchum, Costa 
Mesa, California, Police Department, 03/10/ 
87. 

Officer John William Libolt, Costa Mesa, 
California, Police Department, 03/10/87. 

Trooper Larry Eugene Small, Maryland 
State Police, 03/10/87. 

Trooper John Edward Sawa, Maryland 
State Police, 03/10/87. 

Deputy Sheriff Waymon D. Allen, Polk 
County, Florida, Sheriff's Office, 03/15/87. 

Trooper Harry Lee Henderson, Virginia 
State Police, 03/17/87. 

Patrolman John Henry Kerr, Picher, 
Oklahoma, Police Department, 03/18/87. 

Patrolman Dennis, J. Gorlewski, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, Police Department, 03/25/ 
87. 


New Jersey 
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Detective Lynn Russell Sutter, Bethel 
3 Pennsylvania, Police Department, 03/ 

Trooper Stephen G. Rouse, Florida High- 
way Patrol, 03/28/87. 

Captain Otis Grier, Greenwood, South 
Carolina, Sheriff's Office, 04/02/87. 

Traffic Officer Michael Allen Brandt, 
California Highway Patrol, 04/06/87. 

Patrolwoman Maria Michelle Groves, 
Houston, Texas, Police Department, 04/10/ 
87. 

Deputy Keith D. Farley, San Bernardino 
County, California, Sheriff's Office, 04/12/ 
87. 

Trooper Robert Paul Perry, Jr., South 
Carolina Highway Patrol, 04/15/87. 

Deputy Sheriff Frederick Thomas Clark, 
Sr., Hillsborough County, Florida, Sheriff's 
Office, 05/08/87. 

Officer Donna M. Miller, Hillsborough 
County, Florida, Sheriff's Office, 05/08/87. 

Patrolman Jeffrey Lee Bull, Lebanon, 
Maine, Police Department, 05/09/87. 

Officer Roger A. Sterling, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, Police Department, 05/11/87. 

Lieutenant Walter Lee Harden, Macon, 
Georgia, Police Department, 05/11/87. 

Officer Randol L. Marshall, Los Angeles, 
California, Police Department, 06/02/87. 

Deputy Harold E. Vanderoef, Suffolk 
County, New York, Sheriff's Department, 
06/04/87. 

Patrolman John J. Stoll, South Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, Police Department, 06/07/ 
87. 

Deputy Sheriff Stephen Paul Miller, Jef- 
ferson County, Colorado, Sheriff's Depart- 
ment, 06/17/87. 

Officer Richard L. Fortin, Detroit, Michi- 
gan, Police Department, 06/21/87. 

Patrolman Robert A. Medina, National 
City, California, Police Department, 06/24/ 
87. 

Lieutenant Gerry Lanell Ivie, Duchesne 
County, Utah, Sheriff's Office, 07/02/87. 

Patrolman Timothy Edward Langley, Hol- 
3 Florida, Police Department, 07/14/ 

7. 

Deputy Sheriff Benito Eduardo Bravo, Hi- 
dalgo County, Texas, Sheriff's Department, 
07/21/87. 

Trooper Clifford Raymond Hansell, Wash- 
ington State Patrol, 07/22/87. 

Trooper James E. Boland, Michigan State 
Police, 07/26/87. 

Sergeant George S. Covert, Tolleson, Ari- 
zona, Police Department, 07/30/87. 

Trooper William Howard Phillips, West 
Virginia Department of Public Safety, 07/ 
30/87. 

Deputy Sheriff Charles Lee Dillion, Co- 
manche County, Oklahoma, Sheriff’s De- 
partment, 08/13/87. 

Trooper Clinton Wayne Crawford, Penn- 
sylvania State Police, 08/17/87. 

Agent Arthur L. Cash, Drug Enforcement 
Administration, Phoenix, Arizona, 08/25/87. 

Patrolman Thomas M. Phillips, New Orle- 
8 Louisiana, Police Department, 08/28 


Officer William M. Morrison, Jr., Chicago, 
Illinois, Police Department, 09/04/87 

Special Agent Jude P. O'Dowd, Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, New York, 09/12/ 
87. 

Officer Alvin P. Kurdys, New York State 
Police, 09/15/87. 

Officer George Todd Herring, Mountain 
Brook, Alabama, Police Department, 09/19/ 
87. 

Officer William D. McCarthy, Philadel- 
pope Pennsylvania, Police Department, 09/ 

2/87. 
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Deputy Wade Alexander Hansen, Emery 
County, Utah, Sheriff's Department, 09/24/ 
87. 


Trooper Charles Andrew Fry, Colorado 
State Patrol, 09/26/87. 

Deputy Robert Nicol, Jr., Brevard County, 
Florida, Sheriff’s Department, 09/30/87. 

Officer Terry Wayne Autrey, California 
Highway Patrol, 09/30/87. 

Officer John James Fitzpatrick, Detroit, 
Michigan, Police Department, 10/09/97. 

Patrolman Lester J. Guishard, Buena Bur- 
ough, New Jersey, Police Department, 10/ 
14/87. 

Sheriff Wallace L. Larson, Barron County, 
Wisconsin, Sheriff's Department, 10/28/87. 

Patrolman Patricia E. Quinn, Washington 
Township, New Jersey, Police Department, 
11/04/87. 

Patrolman Albert O. DeSmet, Roseville, 
Michigan, Police Department, 11/05/87. 

Officer Robert Wilson Santos, Police of 
Puerto Rico, 11/11/87. 

Officer Jackson Elmer, Murray City, 
Utah, Police Department, 11/13/87. 

Pilot James D. Taylor, U.S. Customs Serv- 
ice, San Diego, California, 11/15/87. 

Pilot David L. Crater, U.S. Customs Serv- 
ice, San Diego, California, 11/15/87. 

Trooper David B. Pulling, Delaware State 
Police, 11/18/87. 

Trooper Thomas J. Consorte, New York 
State Police, 11/23/87. 

Traffic Officer Mark Thomas Taylor, 
California Highway Patrol, 11/26/87. 

Officer Janice M. Vanderveer, Burleson, 
Texas, Police Department, 12/27/87. 


DRUG ABUSE IN AMERICA 


Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, the 
Senate recently passed legislation des- 
ignating May 8-14 as “Just Say No 
Week” in an effort to increase the 
public’s awareness of the problems re- 
lated to drug abuse. 

As a former chairman of the Senate 
Subcommittee on Alcoholism and 
Drug Abuse, I am alarmed by the 
growing incidence of drug abuse and 
drug related crimes in Michigan and in 
the United States, and believe we must 
commit our Nation to an all out war 
on drugs. In stopping drug abuse, our 
Nation faces one of its greatest single 
challenges in our history. 

Drug abuse is eroding the very foun- 
dations of our society that have made 
us a great nation. Drugs rob our chil- 
dren of their opportunity to achieve 
their potential. Drugs steal from our 
Nation the contributions of individuals 
whose lives are cut short through 
their drug dependency. Drugs threat- 
en our economic stability and our abil- 
ity to compete in international mar- 
kets. Drugs promote crime and encour- 
age disregard for the law by well-in- 
tentioned citizens who are frustrated 
and desperate to stop the flow of 
drugs into their neighborhoods. 

How well we meet this challenge in 
the next few months and in the 
coming years will have a lasting effect 
on our Nation well into the next cen- 
tury. We must wage war against drugs, 
and we must act now. 

Statistics on drug abuse show the 
epidemic size of the problem. Experts 
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tell us that nearly 10 percent of all 
Americans or 26 million people use il- 
legal drugs. A recent study entitled 
“Controlling Drug Abuse: A Status 
Report” by the General Accounting 
Office (GAO) reports that the number 
of cocaine related emergencies report- 
ed by hospitals jumped by 167 percent 
between 1983 and 1986 and that the 
number of cocaine-related deaths rose 
by 124 percent during the same period. 

It is estimated that during 1987 
alone Americans spent some $140 bil- 
lion to purchase 178 tons of cocaine, 
12 tons of heroin, and over 60,000 tons 
of marijuana. The use of illegal drugs 
further costs our Nation about $60 bil- 
lion a year in lost employment, for 
prison and other criminal justice ex- 
penses, and for drug treatment pro- 


grams. 

In 1986 the Congress passed and the 
President signed into law the $1.7 bil- 
lion Anti-Drug Abuse Act designed to 
aid drug education and rehabilitation 
programs and Federal, State, and local 
law enforcement efforts to combat 
drugs. As a cosponsor of this legisla- 
tion in the Senate, I believe it gave us 
a good start in addressing the prob- 
lems of drug abuse. But the most 
recent data suggest that much more 
needs to be done. 

To its credit, the administration, 
largely through the efforts of Mrs. 
Reagan, has conducted the energetic 
“Just Say No” to drugs campaign, and 
I commend Mrs. Reagan for her ef- 
forts in this area. But if we are to 
fight an effective and meaningful 
battle against drugs, I believe we need 
to say yes to a range of action steps 
that actually cuts down on drug 
supply and drug use. 

We need stronger programs that 
educate our children about the hor- 
rors of drug addiction. We need more 
drug rehabilitation programs that 
help people rid themselves of their 
drug dependency. We need new initia- 
tives that give Federal, State, and 
local law enforcement the tools they 
need to get tough with the drug push- 
ers on the street and drug suppliers 
wherever they are. 

We can and must win the war 
against drugs, but to be successful, we 
must have the commitment of every 
man, woman, and child in the United 
States. If our Federal Government will 
mount a new and much stronger effort 
to fight the drug war, I believe our 
citizens will come forward to do every- 
thing they can to help us meet this na- 
tional challenge. 


SPRING COMMENCEMENT AT 
SOUTH CAROLINA STATE COL- 
LEGE 


@ Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I 
had the pleasure of joining the stu- 
dents and faculty of South Carolina 
State College for their spring com- 
mencement this past Saturday in 
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Orangeburg. There were two high- 
lights to the occasion, which I would 
like to share with my colleagues in the 
Senate. 

First, I was pleased to make the ac- 
quaintance of Lt. Gen. Henry Doctor, 
Jr., Inspector General of the US. 
Army, who was presented with an hon- 
orary degree. Since entering the Army 
as a second lieutenant after graduat- 
ing from South Carolina State in 
1954—where he earned an ROTC com- 
mission—General Doctor has distin- 
guished himself both in combat and in 
a succession of peacetime leadership 
roles. His many decorations and 
badges include the Distinguished Serv- 
ice Medal, Legion of Merit, and Bronze 
Star. General Doctor is an American 
of exceptional character and achieve- 
ment, and it was an honor to meet 
him. 

Incidentally, Mr. President, I would 

point out that South Carolina State 

College has an extraordinary record of 

turning out talented military officers. 

Its alumni include a brigadier general, 

a lieutenant general, and a major gen- 

eral currently on active duty, as well 

as a brigadier general retired. The fact 
is, no other ROTC program in the 

United States has produced more 

black officers than the program at 

South Carolina State. ROTC enroll- 

ment at the college currently stands at 

683 cadets. And, since the ROTC bat- 

talion was established at South Caroli- 

na State in 1947, 1,584 students have 
received commissions in the US. 

Armed Forces. The entire State of 

South Carolina takes pride in this 

record of service. 

Mr. President, the second highlight 
of Saturday’s festivities was the com- 
mencement address delivered by Dr. 
Harvey B. Gantt. Of course, Harvey 
Gantt is well-known in the Carolinas 
as the first black graduate of Clemson 
University and former mayor of Char- 
lotte, NC. I have valued his friendship 
for a quarter century. His remarks on 
Saturday—an appeal to the graduates 
to involve themselves in politics and 
public service—were characteristic in 
their passion and eloquence. 

Mr. President, I ask that the full 
text of Dr. Gantt’s remarks be printed 
in the REecorp at this point. 

The remarks follow: 

COMMENCEMENT REMARKS—HARVEY B. 
Gantt, SOUTH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE, 
ORANGEBURG, SC 
To the distinguished dais members, Chair- 

man of the Board of Trustees, President 

Smith, faculty, parents, friends, and mem- 

bers of the 1988 graduating class, I am privi- 

leged that you honor me by asking me to 
speak to you on such a significant occasion 
as this day. As a boy growing up in Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, the name State College 
was a revered institution, spoken of with 
great pride. And rightly so, for indeed much 
of the leadership cadre for black South 

Carolinians came from this institution. Our 

doctors and teachers, our lawyers and 

preachers, our business leaders and engi- 
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neers—for the most part came from State. 
We followed her athletic teams, marched to 
the beat of her bands, and sampled the 
many cultural programs that offered en- 
lightenment. It has been, and still is, a be- 
loved institution that contributes much to 
the well-being and quality of life of this 
state and nation—notwithstanding the fact 
that her initial reason for existence stems 
from the legacy of South Carolina’s history 
of segregation. 

You young men and women today then 
join a long line of special citizens, and I 
want to congratulate you on your signifi- 
cant achievement, and would sincerely hope 
that your new status as State graduates will 
be meaningful and generate pride for you, 
the alumni you will join, and the people you 
will serve in the years ahead. 

I hope before the day is over that some- 
time between the celebration and the tears 
of leaving this place, you will find that spe- 
cial person—be it your parents, a relative, a 
spouse, or friend—that helped you when the 
going got tough, when you wanted to give 
up—that gave you encouragement to hang 
in there to the end. Say thank you, for it is 
a good reminder that none of us reach levels 
of achievement without the help and en- 
couragement of others. You owe that 
moment to yourself and to those who cared 
so much. 

If you can assume that I will be relatively 
brief in my remarks, you will all be con- 
ferred your degrees in about fifteen to 
twenty minutes. You will then become certi- 
fied members of what I call the “educated 
gentry.” Of great concern to me is how you 
will use this education to respond to the 
world that will beckon to you. For many of 
you, you are a first in your family with a 
college degree. The critical questions for all 
of you is how you wear this new mantle of 
distinction. 

Sad to say that too many people don't 
wear it very well. Some see a college degree 
as a meal ticket—and while that is clearly a 
practical concern, the degree represents 
much more than that. 

Others see the degree as a first step to 
getting more degrees; and while more 
formal education is good, there is a greater 
value than just being a scholar for life. And 
then there are some who view the degree as 
a distinct dividing line—that defines an elite 
class that separates you from the masses of 
those less learned. .. and in my opinion, 
those folk are the saddest and most misguid- 
ed, for they totally miss the real signifi- 
cance and potential of what an educated 
gentry can mean for our society. 

I see you all differently. I see before me a 
cadre of men and women who are ready to 
do battle, in a world that desparately needs 
your help. I see men and women who have 
just been taught over four years or more 
the basic rudiments of how to think, to 
solve problems, to inquire and search for 
truth. I see a vital force ready to bring fresh 
new ideas to old problems, to offer fresh 
perspectives and creativity on issues of 
eliminating injustices and equity. I see an 
educated gentry that could challenge tired 
old concepts, and relieve tired warriors 
weary from years of long struggle. So my 
expectations for you are considerably 
higher than what you may be holding out 
for yourselves. 

In 1988, we live in the best of times and 
the worst of times. There is an excitement 
in the air, largely generated by the fact that 
the winds of change in our national govern- 
ment is about to occur. For black Ameri- 
cans, many of us are excited and buoyed by 
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the challenge being made by a great South 
Carolinian—Jesse Jackson—as he makes a 
serious run for the Presidency. We see clear 
signs that many of us are making it success- 
fully into the middle class as evidenced by 
advances in our personal wealth, our move- 
ment up the political ladder, and our steady 
quest for first class citizenship. Without 
question, you graduates and all of us stand 
on the shoulders of many who have sacri- 
ficed and gone before us—and we reap the 
harvest from the seeds that our forebears 
planted over the last 400 years. 

But these are also the worst of times. 
There is a fire that is beginning to burn out 
of control in communities across America— 
whether they be rural hamlets and villages 
of the South or large urban centers of the 
North and Midwest. That fire manifests 
itself in a terrible human toll of people who 
are increasingly becoming mired in a condi- 
tion of hopelessness. This is the second 
America. Their numbers are still compara- 
tively small—but they are growing in num- 
bers. Their race is disproportionately black. 
Their characteristics are all too familiar. 
Children who go to school but never learn 
to read. Homeless and ill housed families. 
Prisons loaded with young black males who 
have turned to crime as a way of life. Teen- 
age babies giving birth to babies. Single 
parent households trapped by a system that 
consigns them to a life of poverty. The 
rampant use of drugs being sold to young 
and old. AIDS killing off people at an 
alarming rate. I could go on—but you know 
what I’m talking about. 

Without question, the folks who reside in 
this second America have not appreciably 
benefited from the progress we’ve made 
over all these years. And their lack of 
progress threatens the well-being of all 
Americans, no matter your race, or whether 
you're a Republican, Democrat, Liberal, or 
Conservative. 

And while it might be easy to point fin- 
gers of blame—none of us are blameless for 
allowing this second America to burn out of 
control. Racism and discrimination are still 
very much alive—and may in fact be much 
more overt because of the quality of leader- 
ship we have had in recent years. But I 
must hasten to add, that the educated 
gentry—our own leadership has sometimes 
lacked the vision and the courage to stem 
this tide of human destruction—and that is 
why I see you graduates as fresh troops that 
can help join the battle to address the envi- 
ronment we face today. Oh, you will not 
solve these problems that have been identi- 
fied simply because you have had four years 
of College. You will not become overnight 
great civil rights leaders, great politicians, 
great businessmen, etc. 

But as an energetic new army of the edu- 
cated gentry—what W.E.B. Dubois called 
the talented tenth—you can join the battle 
to help save our community if you have 
your priorities in order and if you realize 
your potential to bring change. 

There are only three things that I want to 
share with you that I think are important: 

First, wherever you go—be it town, city, 
village or hamlet, don't ever forget the his- 
tory of your people and the struggle we 
have been engaged in for 400 years in Amer- 
ica. That legacy of determination and com- 
mitment to make it against great odds 
ought not be an excuse for bitterness nor an 
albatross around your neck. It ought to be a 
source of pride that your forebears were 
strong enough mentally, physically, and 
spiritually to persevere to a better day. Our 
history ought to be a call to arms, a rallying 
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cry to deal with the current politics of this 
day and time. You have a moral responsibil- 
ity and obligation to pass it on to those who 
don’t know who we are. Too many people 
today walk around aimless and misguided, 
and without pride because they don’t know 
who they are—or where they came from. 

It does not matter that none of you expe- 
rienced the degradation of drinking from a 
“colored” water fountain. It does not matter 
that you never were forced to sit at the back 
of the bus. It really isn’t important that you 
never felt the humiliation of eating a lunch 
standing up, or sitting in the crow’s nest of 
a movie theater. The fact is that your fore- 
bears paid a high price to make sure you 
didn’t . . . and it is incumbent upon you to 
deal today with current problems to make 
sure that we never suffer those indignities 
ever again. 

So don’t become so enamored with your 
new status and ignore the essential issues. 
First, you should all be registered voters. 
That ought to be a requirement for gradua- 
tion! Second, don’t let me hear that you are 
so busy moving into the black bourgeousie 
that you don’t have time to support civil 
rights organizations. That’s an obligation 
you can't ignore. And don’t become so self- 
centered in your quest for material wealth 
that you grow conservative and fail to sup- 
port those politicians who are genuinely 
concerned with improving the education, 
training, and social well-being of those who 
are the least among us. If you do, you dis- 
honor the soldiers of the movement who 
fought to preserve your right to vote. 

The point is that if we appreciate who we 
are, we will fight on the battleground of the 
political world today, to preserve and en- 
hance the work of our forebears. 

The second priority I want to share has to 
do with being good stewards of your money. 
Achieving a measure of political strength 
without having economic strength is like 
having a nice car with no gas. You can't go 
anywhere—or at least not very far. As a 
people we need stronger economic institu- 
tions in the black community. That has 
been talked about for generations—and at 
one time during the segregation era, we had 
relatively stronger black businesses and in- 
stitutions. But to reverse a troubling trend, 
today, we must reverse our attitudes toward 
our brethern who aspire to be producers 
and businessmen in our society. We must 
alter our thinking with regard to supporting 
black institutions that will improve the 
social well-being of our citizens—particular- 
ly those in need of help. In short, we must 
love and trust us more. That must come 
from nurturing a habit to spend more 
money with our own. 

We make more money now than we ever 
have before in our history—and yet we 
spend less than 10% in our own communi- 
ties. Our charitable contributions to church, 
social and civic organizations, educational 
institutions, etc. are disproportionately low 
compared to other groups in our society. We 
use the excuse that we are poorer—but that 
does not always hold water. For we consume 
goods and services disproportionately 
higher than many others in our nation for 
clothes, cars, homes, etc. 

But if we spend our dollars at home—look 
at how much good we could do in helping 
the poor, or helping a boy's club, or starting 
a home for unwed teenage mothers. Look at 
how much more we could demand of 
wealthy black businesses in supporting 
worthwhile causes that need financial re- 
sources in our community. 
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There is a challenge here for you gradu- 
ates. First, I hope that some of you will 
become producers and businessmen and 
women and lend new status to that profes- 
sion. But since most of you are likely to be 
consumers, I challenge you to measure your 
first year’s expenditures in a new way and 
see where you are placing your spending pri- 
orities. Check the amount of dollars you will 
have given to worthwhile charitable black 
institutions and organizations. Check the 
amount of dollars you will have spent with 
black businesses. If you are not increasing 
that amount proportionately in the years 
ahead, then you are contributing to the eco- 
nomic paralysis of black America. And 
friends—we can’t afford that, for in remain- 
ing mere midgets in the economic arena, we 
perpetuate a slave mentality of dependency. 

Finally, let me suggest to you that it is im- 
portant that you go home to the ghetto 
communities across America. I want to chal- 
lenge you to accept the responsibility and 
obligation of being role models. It is sad but 
true that those who need to see us most 
often in the black community never get 
much of a chance anymore. It is ironic, but 
in the desegregated world of today, it is so 
easy for the educated middle class black to 
become physically so removed from the 
masses of black people . . that eventually 
they can also easily remove themselves men- 
tally and spiritually. As a matter of fact, 
black middle class America may well be 
losing its ability to command the respect 
and leadership it needs to have among those 
who are at the bottom of the economic 
ladder. 

There used to be a time that we lived to- 
gether—doctor with sanitation workers, 
teachers with janitors, preachers with do- 
mestic worker. Today, many youngsters 
never see those middle class role models, In 
their places are those who would exploit the 
plight of the poor—drug pushers, pimps, con 
men, etc. 

Young people, go home, You will find that 
you must make a conscious effort to do so. 
Oh, I know you won't give up your nice 
condo, or house, in some nice neighborhood. 
I don’t expect you to—but I do expect that 
you will not become so busy and so sophisti- 
cated that you can’t attend and participate 
actively in that Baptist or Methodist 
Church you grew up in. I do expect that you 
will give up some time from the golf course, 
or card party, to work with a group of 
youngsters needing encouragement and mo- 
tivation. I do expect that you will miss a fra- 
ternity or sorority meeting to spend some 
time working with senior citizens who can 
benefit from your youth and enthusiasm. 
And I believe I ought to expect that you 
could provide some leadership in working to 
increase voter registration and participa- 
tion. 

I am an optimist, and I expect great 
things from you. Your generation has the 
potential for leading us to greater heights 
than we’ve ever known. But it will require 
your joining forces with those already doing 
battle and to make that education you've re- 
ceived these years here at State really count 
for something. Congratulations and may 
God bless you. 


COSPONSORSHIP OF S. 1511, THE 
FAMILY SECURITY ACT 

@ Mr. D’AMATO. Mr. President, I rise 

today in support of S. 1511, the Family 

Security Act, introduced by my col- 

league, the senior Senator from New 

York [Mr. Moynrnan]. This bill was 
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recently reported out of the Finance 
Committee and is awaiting action on 
the Senate floor. S. 1511 reforms our 
current welfare system through the 
enforcement of child support and ex- 
panded opportunities in education and 


S. 1511 is designed to restructure 
public assistance programs in order to 
promote fundamental American 
values—a strong sense of family and 
individual self-worth. This legislation 
strengthens the child support enforce- 
ment system. By increasing penalties 
for abandoning children, this legisla- 
tion creates an incentive to keep fami- 
lies intact. 

In addition, S. 1511 promotes train- 
ing and employment for individuals 
who are unable to find work. Specifi- 
cally, the legislation encourages states 
to provide work, training, and educa- 
tion activities to help welfare recipi- 
ents to move off of welfare assistance 
to employment. The main targets of 
this program will be those who have 
been, or are likely to remain, on wel- 
fare for an extended period of time, 
and, custodial parents under the age 
of 24 who have little or no work expe- 
rience or who have not completed 
high school. 

This legislation is expected to cost 
about $2.85 billion over the next 5 
years. However, these costs are to be 
offset by measures included within 
this bill to make it budget neutral. It 
is my belief that this bill could eventu- 
ally save money as increased numbers 
of individuals are released from the 
burden of welfare and start contribut- 
ing to society. 

Generational dependency upon wel- 
fare must be broken. I am hopeful 
that S. 1511 will break this cycle. I 
commend my fellow New Yorker on 
his bill and his long-time dedication to 
the desire for welfare reform. I am 
pleased to lend my support to this leg- 
islation, and I look forward to working 
with my colleague to overcome our se- 
rious welfare problems. 


A TRIBUTE TO MICHIGAN LAW 
ENFORCEMENT OFFICIALS 
KILLED IN THE LINE OF DUTY 


è Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, on May 
18, law enforcement officials in the 
State of Michigan will gather in Lan- 
sing to honor the memory of their 
fellow officers who were killed in the 
line of duty during 1987. 

It is with a great sense of loss that 
we remember these 10 dedicated men 
and women. Their bravery and single- 
minded commitment to a dangerous 
task makes this loss very difficult to 
accept. The great personal loss to 
their families, friends, and communi- 
ties can never be filled or compensat- 
ed. 
Mr. President, every officer in every 
city throughout the country recog- 
nizes that his or her own safety is con- 
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tinuously at risk. Those we remember 
were no different. It was a challenge 
they faced with their families each 
and every day. Officers James Boland 
of Owosso, Albert Desment of Rose- 
ville, Julie Englehardt of Lansing, 
Ronald Unger of Roscommon, Andre 
Barksdale, John Fitzpatrick and Rich- 
ard Fortin of Detroit, Daniel Dubuiel, 
Clay Hoover and Ira Parker of Inkster 
made the ultimate sacrifice in fulfill- 
ing their duty. Truly, we lost some- 
body exceptional when we lost them. 

Many officers continue to face great 
peril to ensure a safe Michigan for all 
of us. The impact of losing these offi- 
cers must move us forward with a 
greater strength than ever, a strength 
forged by the memory of those who 
died sharing our vision of a society 
where we can walk our streets, travel 
our highways and play with our chil- 
dren free from fear. Their sacrifice 
was in the hope that someday we 
might all realize that dream. 


IN RECOGNITION OF MR. ROY 

H. HUNT, KENTUCKY SMALL 
BUSINESS PERSON OF THE 
YEAR 


Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I rise 
today to pay tribute to Mr. Roy H. 
Hunt of Louisville, KY, who has been 
named “Kentucky Small Business 
Person of the Year” by the Small 
Business Administration. He will be 
honored in Washington along with 
those other individuals who have been 
recognized from across the Nation 
during this “Small Business Week,” 
which began yesterday. 

Roy Hunt is currently president of 
Hunt Tractor, Inc., which markets 
farm and construction equipment. He 
has been successful through the good 
times and bad times of those sectors of 
the economy, offering customers a va- 
riety of alternatives in the purchase or 
rental of this equipment. 

Mr. Hunt joined this family business 
in 1946. At that time, it was operated 
in a rented facility on a part-time 
basis, with one employee. Today, Hunt 
Tractor employs more than 50 individ- 
uals, with locations in Louisville and 
Clarkson, KY. Its growth has been im- 
pressive, with sales increasing by more 
than 100 percent over the last 10 
years. 

Mr. Hunt has also demonstrated 
strong leadership for the business 
community and a commitment to the 
economic growth of the Louisville 
area. His dedication has clearly tran- 
scended his interest in the develop- 
ment of his own business. Roy Hunt 
has served as a delegate to the White 
House Conference on Small Business, 
as chairman of the Center for Small 
Business in the Louisville Chamber of 
Commerce, and currently serves as 
chairman of the Kentucky Small Busi- 
ness Advisory Council. He has been ac- 
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tively involved in the reform of the 
worker’s compensation system that 
has recently taken place in Kentucky, 
and has advocated the interests of 
small business entrepreneurs in many 
contexts, legislative and otherwise. 

Mr. President, Roy Hunt's leader- 
ship, dedication, integrity, and innova- 
tion have made him a role model for 
small business persons across my 
State. In being named “Kentucky 
Small Business Person of the Year,” I 
believe he now can be recognized as a 
fine example for aspiring entrepre- 
neurs nationwide. 

Although it has been said many 
times, it is still quite true that small 
business is the backbone of our econo- 
my. And with the efforts of individuals 
like Roy H. Hunt, this will continue to 
be the case in my State for some time 
into the future. 

As we continue Small Business 
Week, I rise to recognize and congratu- 
late Roy Hunt and the other “State 
Small Business Persons of the Year” 
for their distinguished achievements.e@ 


CONGREGATION AHAVAS ACHIM 
BREAKS NEW GROUND 


Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, 
I rise to congratulate the congregation 
of Ahavas Achim which broke ground 
on April 24, 1988 for their new syna- 
gogue in Highland Park, NJ. 

The congregation has been in exist- 
ence for almost 100 years. In 1889 a 
group of recently arrived immigrants, 
as charter members, established 
Ahavas Achim—Beloved Brothers. 
From 1889 to 1990, members met in 
private homes or rented stores. A 
building they bought from the Salva- 
tion Army finally became their house 
of worship. Over time the building was 
renovated and modernized, and in 1961 
a beautiful new sanctuary was rededi- 
cated. 

Ahavas Achim thrived as an institu- 
tion dedicated to Jewish life, which in- 
cluded the founding of a Sisterhood, 
an active Hebrew School, and a lead- 
ing area day school, Rabbi Pesach 
Raymon Yeshiva. But in 1980, on Yom 
Kippur, a tragic fire destroyed the 
sanctuary. An adjacent vestry room 
has served this purpose since. 

But the congregation did not despair 
its loss. Ground was broken recently 
for a new synagogue. Its new location 
will be Highland Park, NJ. 

Mr. President, I am pleased to honor 
the efforts of Congregation Ahavas 
Achim and its spiritual leader, Rabbi 
Ronald L. Schwarzberg. I extend my 
warmest wishes for a bright future in 
their new house of worship and con- 
tinued success as a dynamic force in 
the community as they approach their 
centennial anniversary in 1989.@ 
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ROMANIAN AMERICANS 


@ Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, today 
May 10, 1988, Romanian Americans 
and Romanians the world over cele- 
brate the 111th anniversary of inde- 
pendence from the Ottoman Empire. 
Romanian immigrants have made an 
invaluable contribution to our rich 
cultural diversity. 

Over the past 111 years, Romanian 
Americans have made significant con- 
tributions to the development and 
progress of our country. Although the 
greatest number of Romanians settled 
in the industrial heartland of America, 
their contributions have been felt na- 
tionwide. The proud descendants of 
the first Romanian immigrants to this 
country continue to assert their ethnic 
identity through Romanian newspa- 
pers and cultural festivals. 

Unfortunately, as an independent 
state, Romania has had little opportu- 
nity to assert its self-determination. At 
the close of World War II, the Soviet 
Union occupied Romania. Since then, 
communism has stifled and continues 
to limit Romania’s economic and polit- 
ical freedom. 

Mr. President, I have proudly spon- 
sored legislation including “Polish 
American Heritage Month,” “Baltic 
Freedom Day,” and other resolutions 
that commemorate our country’s 
ethnic celebrations. America is en- 
riched by people from all walks of life 
and all nationalities. Let us acknowl- 
edge this diversity for what it is: a con- 
tinual source of strength and great- 
ness. I commend Romanian Americans 
and congratulate them on their anni- 
versary of independence. 


JOHN O. HOLLY BUILDING OF 
THE U.S. POSTAL SERVICE 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I under- 
stand that the Senate has received 
from the House H.R. 4448. On behalf 
of Mr. GLENN, I ask that the bill be 
read for the first time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H.R. 4448) to designate the Cleve- 
land, Ohio General Mail Facility and Main 
Office in Cleveland, Ohio, as the “John O. 
Holly Building of the United States Postal 
Service”. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I now ask 
that the bill be read a second time. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 


GENE TAYLOR POST OFFICE 
BUILDING 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I under- 
stand the Senate has received H.R. 
3987. On behalf of Mr. DANFORTH, I 
ask the bill be read for the first time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 
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A bill (H.R. 3987) to designate the United 
States Post Office Building located at 500 
West Chesnut Expressway in Springfield, 
Missouri, as the “Gene Taylor Post Office 
Building”; 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
read for the second time. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Both bills will lay over for 1 legisla- 
tive day pending their second reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
majority leader. 


DIRECTING SENATE LEGAL 
COUNSEL TO TAKE CERTAIN 
ACTION 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, on behalf 
of Mr. DoLE and myself, I send to the 
desk a resolution and ask for its imme- 
diate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GRAHAM). The clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A resolution (S. Res. 427) to direct the 
Senate Legal Counsel to represent Members 
of the Committee on the Judiciary in Monte 
Lee v. Joseph R. Biden, Jr., et al. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, a plaintiff 
in an action in the U.S. District Court 
for the Central District of California 
has named all members of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary as defendants 
in a suit for damages. The plaintiff op- 
posed the appointment of Anthony M. 
Kennedy as an Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court and alleges that 
the members of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee wrongfully voted to report the 
nomination favorably to the Senate. 

Every individual has a right, of 
course, to petition the Congress and to 
communicate to Members of the 
Senate views about matters pending 
before the Senate. However, those in- 
dividuals who are dissatisfied with 
votes cast by Members of the Senate 
may not ask the judiciary to review re- 
sponsibilities committed to the Senate 
by the Constitution. 

This resolution will authorize the 
Senate legal counsel to represent the 
Members named in this case. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If 
there is no further debate, the ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 427) was 
agreed to. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

The resolution, with its preamble, is 
as follows: 


S. Res. 427 


Whereas, in the case of Monte Lee v. 
Joseph R. Biden, Jr., et al, Civil Action No, 
88-2090, pending in the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the Central District of Cali- 
fornia, the plaintiff has named all Members 
of the Committee on the Judiciary as de- 
fendants; 
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Whereas, pursuant to sections 703(a) and 
704(a)(1) of the Ethics in Government Act 
of 1978, 2 U.S.C. §§288b(a) and 288c(a)(1) 
(1982), the Senate may direct its counsel to 
defend Members of the Senate in civil ac- 
tions relating to their official responsibil- 
ities: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Senate Legal Counsel 
is directed to represent the Members of the 
Committee on the Judiciary in the case of 
Monte Lee v. Joseph R. Biden, Jr., et al. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, does the 
distinguished Republican leader have 
any further business he would wish to 
transact or any statement he would 
wish to make? 

Mr. DOLE. I have no further busi- 
ness, I say to the majority leader. I 
will make every effort tomorrow to 
speed things along because there are 
major amendments. We will try to be 
helpful on this side. I would like to 
finish the bill this week. 

Mr. BYRD. I thank the distin- 
guished leader. 

Mr. DOLE. Do we come in at 9:30? 

Mr. BYRD. We come in at 9:30 a.m. 


ORDERS FOR WEDNESDAY 


RECESS UNTIL 9:30 A.M. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business today it 
stand in recess until the hour of 9:30 
tomorrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

MORNING BUSINESS 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 

unanimous consent that on tomorrow 
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after the two leaders or their desig- 
nees have been recognized under the 
standing order, there be a period for 
morning business not to extend 
beyond 10 o’clock, that Senators may 
speak therein for not to exceed 5 min- 
utes each, and that at the hour of 10 
a.m. the Senate resume consideration 
of the DOD authorization bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, various 
amendments have already been se- 
quenced for action on tomorrow. The 
first amendment under the order 
would be by Mr. Jonnston on SDI; to 
be followed by an amendment by Mr. 
Bumpers, the SALT II amendment; an 
amendment by Mr. KENNEDY, a test 
ban amendment; a second amendment 
by Mr. Kennepy dealing with combat 
troops in Central America; an amend- 
ment by Mr. HEiIxz involving a buy 
American provision; and a drug inter- 
diction amendment by Mr. WILSON. 

There will be other amendments 
that will follow these amendments, 
and these amendments may be laid 
aside from time to time by unanimous 
consent, temporarily, in order to ac- 
commodate Senators who may wish to 
call up amendments. But these amend- 
ments I have enumerated have been 
ordered in, and therefore the Senate 
can count on a full day tomorrow, 
with rollcall votes. 
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RECESS UNTIL 9:30 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, there 
being no further business to come 
before the Senate, I move, in accord- 
ance with the order previously en- 
tered, that the Senate stand in recess 
until the hour of 9:30 tomorrow morn- 
ing. 

The motion was agreed to; and at 
7:38 p.m., the Senate recessed until to- 
morrow, Wednesday, May 11, 1988, at 
9:30 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by 
the Senate May 10, 1988: 


THE JUDICIARY 


JAN E. DUBOIS, OF PENNSYLVANIA, TO BE U.S. DIS- 
TRICT JUDGE FOR THE EASTERN DISTRICT OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA VICE CLIFFORD SCOTT GREEN, RETIRED. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


RICHARD W. CAMERON, OF CALIFORNIA, TO BE U.S. 
MARSHAL FOR THE SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF CALI- 
FORNIA FOR THE TERM OP 4 YEARS VICE JAMES R. 
LAFFON, DECEASED. 


WITHDRAWAL 


Executive message, transmitting a 
withdrawal of a nomination from fur- 
ther Senate consideration, received on 
May 10, 1988: 

THE JUDICIARY 


DAVID C. TREEN, OF LOUISIANA, TO BE U.S. CIRCUIT 
JUDGE FOR THE FIFTH CIRCUIT, VICE ALBERT TATE, 
JR., DECEASED, WHICH WAS SENT TO THE SENATE ON 
JULY 22, 1987. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Tuesday, May 10, 1988 


The House met at 12 noon. 

The Reverend Dorothy Watson 
Tatem, St. Matthew’s United Method- 
ist Church, Trevose, PA, offered the 
following prayer: 

O God, who governs the world in 
righteousness and whose judgments 
are true and righteous altogether: 
Grant that these persons who repre- 
sent us and legislate for us may be of 
one mind to establish justice and pro- 
mote the welfare of all our people. 
Endow all Members of this body with 
a right understanding, pure purposes, 
and sound speech. Enable them to rise 
to the noble concerns of public good 
and human unity. Cleanse our public 
life of every evil; subdue in our Nation 
all that is harmful; and make us a dis- 
ciplined and devoted people, that we 
may do Thy will on Earth as it is done 
in heaven. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has ex- 
amined the Journal of the last day's 
proceedings and announces to the 
House his approval thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the 
Journal stands approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 
A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was commu- 
nicated to the House by Mrs. Emery, 
one of his secretaries. 


WELCOMING VISITING CHAP- 
LAIN, REV. DOROTHY WATSON 
TATEM 


(Mr. KOSTMAYER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute.) 

Mr. KOSTMAYER. Mr. Speaker, 
Rev. Dorothy Watson Tatem is the 
pastor at St. Matthew’s United Meth- 
odist Church in Trevose, Bucks 
County, PA. 

Reverend Tatem has served the 
people of St. Matthew’s and the 
people of her community for the last 3 
years. 

Joining her today are nearly 50 
members of her congregation. They 
join the House of Representatives in 
honoring Reverend Tatem in celebrat- 
ing her achievements and in hearing 
her prayer for each of us. I welcome 
Reverend Tatem to Washington and 
to this sacred Chamber. 

All the people of Pennsylvania’s 
Eighth District are honored by her 
presence. 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE 
STEWART B. McKINNEY 


(Mr. GEJDENSON asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute.) 

Mr. GEJDENSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 7 was the anniversary of our good 
friend and colleague, Stewart McKin- 
ney’s, passing. Stewart’s wife, Lucie, 
and five children, Stewart, Jr., Lucie, 
Jean, Libby, and John are my good 
friends in Connecticut, and for all of 
us here, those of us in the Connecticut 
delegation want to take but just a 
minute to remember the great work 
that he has done here and that his 
work is continuing, that Stewart 
McKinney's legacy for housing for the 
poor, for those who are victims in this 
society is work that did not end with 
his passing. 

All of us in the Connecticut delega- 
tion and his many friends in the 
House of Representatives take this 
moment to remember Stewart and all 
the great deeds that he had accom- 
plished in his 17 years in the House of 
Representatives. 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE 
STEWART B. McKINNEY 


(Mr. ROWLAND of Connecticut 
asked and was given permission to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. ROWLAND of Connecticut. Mr. 
Speaker, it was 1 year ago this past 
Saturday that our colleague and 
friend, Stewart McKinney, passed 
away. But indeed his legacy lives on. 
His compassion, his diligent efforts on 
behalf of the poor, and the homeless 
and the less fortunate lives on. It lives 
on in the tireless efforts of Stew’s 
wife, Lucie, and his entire family. 

Mr. Speaker, Lucie has dedicated 
herself to long-term health care for 
AIDS patients. She has spoken out 
and educated the American people to 
the true realities of AIDS. Our heart- 
felt thanks and praise go out to Lucie 
and her family. 

Yes indeed, Mr. Speaker, the good 
works of Stew McKinney live on. 


RE-REFERRAL OF H.R. 4159 TO 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC 
WORKS AND TRANSPORTA- 
TION 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the bill, 
H.R. 4159, which was referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services on 
March 15, 1988, be re-referred to the 


Committee on Public Works and 
Transportation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE 
STEWART B. McKINNEY 


(Mrs. KENNELLY asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
her remarks.) 

Mrs. KENNELLY. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise to pay respects today to a former 
Congressman from Connecticut who 
passed away a year ago Saturday. 

Stewart McKinney was an incredibly 
hard working, respected Member of 
this body. He was dean of the Con- 
necticut delegation. And he was a close 
personal friend. 

Stew represented  Connecticut’s 
Fourth District for 16 years, and 
during that time he was an advocate 
for poor people from his district, his 
State and across the Nation. As a 
ranking member on the Housing and 
Community Development Subcommit- 
tee, Stew was instrumental in focusing 
attention on housing for the poor. And 
his work culminated on behalf of the 
homeless when we passed the Stewart 
B. McKinney Homeless Relief Act of 
1987. 

Although Stew has not been in this 
Chamber now for over a year, we cer- 
tainly can say that we still miss Stew- 
art McKinney. His work has not been 
forgotten. My favorite instance is a 
home for the homeless, people who 
have no home in Hartford, CT, the 
Stewart B. McKinney Shelter for the 
Homeless. And I know that Lucie 
McKinney and her children are espe- 
cially proud that his name and work 
continues, whether it be across this 
Nation, in the State of Connecticut or 
in his own home district. 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE 
STEWART B. McKINNEY 


(Mr. SHAYS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. SHAYS. Mr. Speaker, a year ago 
last Saturday we lost Stewart McKin- 
ney. It was a surprise and a shock to 
those of us in the Fourth Congression- 
al District. He was such a good Con- 
gressman during his 17 years of serv- 
ice. 

Mr. Speaker, he is missed in this 
Chamber for the work he has done, 
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but he is also missed in our district. He 
is missed because he was a man, even 
throughout his 17 years, who changed 
very little. He was a Congressman who 
remained natural and always made 
those around him feel comfortable. He 
never carried an aura about him. He 
just wanted to do good works. And he 
did. 

Mr. Speaker, I know he is missed. I 
know he is loved, and I know that his 
impact on our district and Nation will 
never be forgotten. 
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A BILL TO RESTORE WORKER'S 
DIGNITY 


(Mr. BRENNAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. BRENNAN. Mr. Speaker, today 
I am introducing legislation to restore 
the spirit of the collective bargaining 
process. I do so out of respect for the 
rights and the human dignity of the 
American worker. 

Over the past couple of years in my 
State of Maine, workers who exercised 
their right to strike under the law 
were in effect fired. This took place 
under the guise of permanent replace- 
ment workers being brought in soon 
after the beginning of a work stop- 
page. There is really no difference be- 
tween being fired and permanently re- 
placed. 

I expect labor and management to 
bargain aggressively. Further, I do not 
object to a company using supervisory 
or other personnel during a work stop- 
page. But what I do object to, strong- 
ly, is the almost immediate permanent 
replacement of workers who are exer- 
cising their rights to withhold their 
services in a labor dispute. 

Workers should have the right to 
withhold their services without the 
fear of being permanently replaced 
within a matter of days. Therefore, I 
am sponsoring legislation which will 
prohibit such permanent replacement 
within 10 weeks of the beginning of a 
strike. 

This legislation is fair and reasona- 
ble, and will give the workers involved 
in the labor dispute 10 weeks of pro- 
tection before they can in effect be 
fired by management by the hiring of 
permanent replacements. 

I urge my colleageus to support this 
important legislation. 


IN REMEMBRANCE OF THE LATE 
HONORABLE STEWART McKIN- 
NEY 


(Mrs. JOHNSON of Connecticut 
asked and was given permission to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend her remarks.) 

Mrs. JOHNSON of Connecticut. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank my colleagues for al- 
lowing me to go out of order so that 
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the comments about our colleague, the 
late Honorable Stewart McKinney, 
can all appear in the Recorp at the 
same point. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a year since Stew- 
art died. The measure of a man can be 
taken in what follows as a conse- 
quence of his life and work. Certainly 
here in this body, our focus on home- 
lessness, our dedication to AIDS re- 
search, to the care of AIDS patients, 
to the rights of AIDS victims, is in 
some real measure the consequence of 
our respect for and understanding 
given us by Stewart McKinney, a man 
of remarkable capabilities and remark- 
able dedication, who made real contri- 
bution to this body. But Stewart lives 
on uniquely in Connecticut as well. 

Again, the measure of the man is in 
part his legacy, and Stewart lives on 
through his remarkable family. I pay 
tribute today to his widow, Lucy 
McKinney, and her efforts to lead in 
Connecticut those efforts to expand 
shelters for homeless individuals and 
families and to expand AIDS research, 
education, and hospice care programs. 
Expansion of programs providing care 
of AIDS patients, a crying need in all 
urban areas, is something that Lucy 
McKinney had dedicated herself to 
and provided badly needed leadership 
for in the nonmedical community. We 
pay tribute today to our colleague, 
Stewart McKinney, and to his marvel- 
ous, strong family. 


WELCOME BACK, GUS 


(Mr. TRAFICANT asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise today to welcome back to our 
midst one of the finest people in 
Washington, a loyal employee and a 
transplanted Ohioan, by the name of 
Charles “Gus” Gustafson, and we all 
know him. He is the chief reporter of 
our own Reporters of Debates. He had 
major surgery about 5 weeks ago and 
he has been recuperating at home. 
Boy, he has been missed by his many 
friends and colleagues, because his ex- 
pertise in the coordination and prepa- 
ration of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
each night is well known by all of us, 
and especially our Parliamentarian, 
and the fine staff that we have here in 
the House. 

He is also known for his ability to 
inject wry humor into a very tedious 
task, and down here in the Congress 
that is really something, Gus. You 
ought to be commended. 

I know Gus would agree with me 
when I say that though he may live 
here now and work here now, his 
heart will always be in Ohio. 

I say welcome back, Gus; stay well. 
Keep up the good work, not only here 
in Congress, but for all the people and 
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taxpayers of this great Nation. Wel- 
come back, Gus. 


HELP FOR MIDDLESBORO, KY, 
TORNADO VICTIMS 


(Mr. ROGERS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, last 
night a terrible tornado whipped 
through the city of Middlesboro, KY, 
in my district, killing 1 person and in- 
juring 15 others. Another person is 
said to be missing. 

Gov. Wallace Wilkinson has called 
out the National Guard to assist the 
city in its cleanup operations. Reports 
indicate that many buildings in the 
downtown area have received consider- 
able damage, and at least 20 airplanes 
at the local airport were apparently 
destroyed by the storm. 

Mr. Speaker, I want the people of 
Middlesboro to know that my office is 
prepared to take whatever action we 
can to assist them. Should Governor 
Wilkinson declare a disaster area in 
the city, I will be following up that re- 
quest for assistance with Federal offi- 
cials to try and get as much disaster 
aid as we can for the people there. 

I also want the people of Middles- 
boro to know that we share in their 
loss and feel their pain today. This 
city on the Tennessee and Virginia 
borders, right near the famous Cum- 
berland Gap, is one of the shining 
lights of our State and our region. I 
intend to do everything possible to 
assist Middlesboro and its residents as 
they begin to rebuild their city and 
their lives, and I call on my colleagues 
to join me in helping in their effort. 


POLITICAL PRESSURE REPORT- 
ED AS THREATENING CBO’S 
NONPARTISAN STATUS 


(Mr. PETRI asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. PETRI. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
call everyone’s attention to the 
Warren Brookes column in today’s 
Washington Times. It provides new in- 
formation on the political subversion 
of the supposedly nonpartisan Con- 
gressional Budget Office. 

The column reports that the former 
Acting Director of the CBO lost his 
job because he chose to be intellectu- 
ally honest about the issue of free 
trade, rather than cave in to the politi- 
cal demands of the House leadership 
and to protectionist shills at the sup- 
posedly nonpartisan Office of Tech- 
nology Assessment. 

Further, the column suggests that 
one of CBO’s top economists, Jacob 
Dreyer, recently resigned because he 
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didn’t want to knuckle under to politi- 
cal pressure. 

Former Acting CBO Director Ned 
Gramlich is quoted as saying: 

there is ample precedent for this 
kind of pressure and manipulation, and if it 
continues it could irreparably damage 
CBO's credibility. 

Mr. Speaker, we need a strong, non- 
partisan Congressional Budget Office 
to help us confront the deficit prob- 
lem in an honest manner. We cannot 
let the CBO be destroyed by political 
manipulation. 

There should be a complete and un- 
biased investigation of this entire 
scandal. 


THE TRUTH AND THE WHITE 
HOUSE MEMOIRS 


(Mr. DOWNEY of New York asked 
and was given permission to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. DOWNEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, for the past 4 years the 
Nation has been treated to a parade of 
memoirs of the Reagan years. The 
cast is star-studded: Alexander Haig, 
David Stockman, Michael Deaver, Ter- 
rell Bell, Larry Speakes, Donald 
Regan, to say nothing of Patti Davis 
and Michael Reagan. 

Inevitably, the White House tries to 
ignore these books. Haig’s “Caveat” 
was dismissed as a process story,“ and 
as Lou Cannon pointed out at the 
time, the White House was afraid that 
the book would show that there was 
no process in White House decision- 
making 


David Stockman’s “The Triumph of 
Politics” was labeled fiction. But the 
President has never been able to deny 
the truth of his deficits “as far as the 
eye can see.” 

President Reagan had “no com- 
ment” on Larry Speakes’ “Speaking 
Out.” Marlin Fitzwater, speaking for 
himself, of course, called the book a 
“damn outrage” and assured us that 
the President “does not approve of 
making up statements or of misleading 
in any way.” This would have been 
more reassuring if the President had 
read those lines himself. 

And now Donald Regan tells us, 
“For the Record,” that the Gipper fol- 
lows the Big Dipper much more close- 
ly than he does any briefing memo. 

When all the jelly beans have been 
spilled, Mr. Speaker, we are left with 
the fact that the White House has 
never denied the facts in these books, 
it has simply dismissed them as profit- 
making ventures of disgruntled em- 
ployees. Sadly, we come to the realiza- 
tion that there is no one in control at 
1600 Pennsylvania Avenue, that, as 
Gertrude Stein once said, “there is no 
there there.” 
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LEGISLATION EXPRESSING SUP- 
PORT FOR U.S. CITRUS INDUS- 
TRY 


(Mr. LEWIS of Florida asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. LEWIS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
today I am introducing legislation ex- 
pressing congressional support for the 
U.S. citrus industry under the 301 pe- 
tition recently filed with the U.S. 
Trade Representative. 

I believe this resolution will further 
assist Ambassador Yeutter in remov- 
ing Japan’s barriers to free, fair, and 
open trade. This bipartisan pledge of 
support is much needed in the wake of 
Japan’s continued reluctance to liber- 
alize trade in citrus and beef products. 

Furthermore, this action is timely in 
that Japan’s Agriculture Minister told 
Ambassador Yeutter that 25 million 
Japanese people signed a petition 
against removing the quotas on citrus 
and beef. Ambassador Yeutter needs a 
pledge of support from each Member 
of Congress. 

I urge my colleagues to join with me 
in showing our trading partners that 
the United States is committed to re- 
moving barriers and opening markets 
for trade. 


SUPPORT ANTIETAM 
LEGISLATION 


(Mrs. BYRON asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend her 
remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mrs. BYRON. Mr. Speaker, the Civil 
War represents an integral part of 
American history, and yet preserving 
some of the fields upon which so many 
lives were lost has become a modern- 
day battle in itself. Antietam Battle- 
field, in Maryland’s Sixth District, is 
one of the best preserved of the re- 
maining battlefields. Keeping the 
grounds within Antietam’s boundaries 
intact, for present and future genera- 
tions to enjoy, should certainly be a 
national priority. 

With that in mind, I am introducing 
legislation today that will enable An- 
tietam Battlefield to acquire addition- 
al fee simple acreage within its author- 
ized boundaries. Under current law, 
the battlefield is only able to own up 
to 600 acres outright. The remaining 
acres within the park were to be pro- 
tected under scenic easements to be 
acquired from private landowners, 
however, there are currently about 
1,200 unprotected park acres. 

Scenic easements do not always 
serve the interests of either the land- 
owners or the park. In certain cases, 
owners have been willing to sell their 
land outright, but unwilling to sell 
scenic easement rights for fear that it 
would decrease their property value. 
Scenic easements do not allow the 
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park to follow through on certain con- 
struction projects, such as the restora- 
tion of woodlands. In order to do this, 
the park must own the land. 

Some of Antietam’s unprotected 
lands are of great historic significance. 
Should they be willingly offered up 
for sale by landowners or even offered 
for donation, the battlefield under 
current law would be unable to acquire 
them. 

The legislation that I am introduc- 
ing today would simply allow Antie- 
tam Battlefield to acquire outright 
from willing sellers and donors, addi- 
tional lands within its boundaries that 
park officials deem necessary to pre- 
serve the park’s integrity. The bill 
does not expand the park boundaries, 
but will give the Park Service the 
means to better fulfill Antietam’s mis- 
sion. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask all my colleagues 
to support this important legislation. 


NEAR TRAGEDY OF FIRE IN 
LONGWORTH BUILDING 


(Mr. RAVENEL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. RAVENEL. Mr. Speaker, at 6:10 
p.m., last Thursday, in preparation of 
leaving, I tried my office door to see if 
it was locked. It opened onto a seventh 
floor hall of the Longworth Building 
so filled with smoke that it was diffi- 
cult to see or breathe. Choosing to risk 
our lives in a dash down the stairs, in- 
stead of flight to the roof, two ladies 
of my staff and I made it down and 
out through the acrid choking smoke, 
guided in the darkness only by the 
brass rails of the stairs. Throughout 
this life-threatening experience no 
alarm sounded, no phone call came, no 
one rapped at our door, nor was any 
evacuation procedure observed by us. 
With apparently no smoke alarms, 
questionable firefighting equipment, 
no sprinkler system, no evacuation 
plan, the Longworth Building must 
qualify as one of our Nation’s greatest 
fire traps. If it catches those responsi- 
ble, no tears will be shed by me. But 
don’t we owe our staffers and the 
thousands of our people who visit us 
daily safety in this important public 
building. Imagine the enormity of the 
tragedy had the fire occurred and 
filled the building with killer smoke 
when it was crowded with humanity 
earlier in the day. 

Shortly, the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. WELDON] will offer a 
privileged motion on this matter. 


THE CONTINUING POPULARITY 
OF PRESIDENT REAGAN 
(Mr. LUNGREN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
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minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. LUNGREN. Mr. Speaker, I 
guess I can understand some of those 
on the other side of the aisle who are 
frustrated at the continuing populari- 
ty of this President. But maybe there 
are some reasons they ought to look at 
for his continuing popularity. I would 
like to speak about one of those today. 
The American job boom continues to 
expand as the number of unemployed 
persons dropped last month to 5.4 per- 
cent, the lowest level since June 1974. 
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In addition, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics data indicates that the per- 
centage of the population employed 
has reached an all-time high of 62.3 
percent. Along with healthy gains in 
the factory work week, manufacturing 
jobs jumped by 44,000 last month. In 
the last year we have created 2.9 mil- 
lion new jobs. Contrary to the popular 
myth, most of these have been high- 
paying jobs, 1.8 million managerial 
and professional specialties and 
700,000 in the technical sales and ad- 
ministrative support level. 

The message is increasingly clear, 
that economic growth, not a reversion 
to higher taxes and protectionism, 
provides the key to opportunity at 
home and abroad. While there are 
those who stress that we must con- 
sume less, the better approach is to 
produce more. Competitiveness, the 
new catchword, is not fleeing from the 
competition. I hope the President will 
veto the trade bill because at a time 
we are creating 7% times as many jobs 
as all of our trading partners in the 
world put together, it is no time to 
adopt a misguided economic policy. 
Perhaps only in Washington, DC, at a 
time when we have created 15.3 mil- 
lion new jobs, could the cry go out for 
protectionism because we are sup- 
posedly exporting jobs. That does not 
make sense here, that does not make 
sense anywhere. But the miracle of 
job creation is a clue to why this Presi- 
dent may be so popular and perhaps 
my friends on the other side of the 
aisle ought to look at the facts. 


CITRUS TRADE WITH JAPAN 


(Mr. IRELAND asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. IRELAND. Mr. Speaker, today I 
join my colleagues from Florida and 
around the Nation in introducing a 
resolution expressing the concern of 
Congress over Japanese quotas on 
citrus and beef products. We urge the 
administration to use every available 
recourse to open Japan’s markets and 
to obtain compensation for the losses 
suffered by our industries under 
Japan’s illegal quotas. This resolution 
comes just days after we joined the 
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Florida citrus industry in filing a trade 
complaint against Japan under section 
301 of the Trade Act of 1974. I am con- 
fident that the recently constituted 
panel of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade will rule in our 
favor and against Japan’s intolerable 
quotas and nontariff barriers. The res- 
olution we have introduced today 
should add considerable weight to our 
efforts to open Japan’s markets to 
American citrus and beef products. 
The Japanese have nothing to lose in 
abiding by the rules of free and fair 
trade—Japanese consumers would fi- 
nally have access to quality citrus and 
beef products at affordable prices, and 
our industries would have a chance to 
compete in a lucrative market. I hope 
that this resolution helps the Japa- 
nese Government to see the light— 
before we have to turn up the heat. 


DESECRATION OF THE VIETNAM 
VETERANS MEMORIAL 


(Mr. DAVIS of Illinois asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. DAVIS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the recent desecration of the Vietnam 
Veterans Memorial here in Washing- 
ton is horrible and reprehensible. 

We are ashamed to see grafitti in 
our streets or posters ridiculing some 
of the leaders of our country on 
bridges and the sides of buildings. This 
grafitti defaces property and attacks a 
select few. But vandalizing a national 
memorial that people come from all 
over the world to see, defaces our Na- 
tion’s pride and attacks all Americans. 

The Vietnam Veterans Memorial, 
just like Arlington National cemetery, 
is a solemn and heartfelt memorial re- 
flecting the gratitude of our Nation 
for a debt that we can never repay. 
Many men and women who left their 
homes and families to fight for Ameri- 
can values in Vietnam never made it 
home to enjoy the fruits of the demo- 
cratic values for which they were 
fighting. The Vietnam Veterans Me- 
morial is a tribute to them. The van- 
dalism at the memorial is a dishonor 
to those who fought and died and to 
some who are still missing in South- 
east Asia. 

As a member of the House Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee and the Subcom- 
mittee on Housing and Memorial Af- 
fairs and as a citizen, it is my sincere 
hope that the person or persons re- 
sponsible for this are quickly appre- 
hended and justly punished. 


BEGINNING OF THE END OF 
THE GENOCIDE IN AFGHANI- 
STAN 


(Mr. DREIER of California asked 
and was given permission to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend his remarks.) 
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Mr. DREIER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, history is being rewritten and 
it is happening in large part because of 
President Ronald Reagan. Beginning 
this Sunday, May 15, the beginning of 
the end of the genocide which has 
taken place since the 27th of Decem- 
ber, 1979, in Afghanistan is going to 
move ahead. This afternoon following 
legislative business my colleague the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. WILSON] 
and I will be talking about led up to 
that genocide and what led up to the 
beginning of this end which will take 
place starting this Sunday, May 15. 

I urge my colleagues to join in and 
participate in this special order. 


REMEMBER TENNESSEE 


(Mrs. BENTLEY asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
her remarks.) 

Mrs. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, “Re- 
member the Alamo!” was the cry of 
Gen. Sam Houston and the Texans 
who fought for freedom. 

Among those who died defending 
the Alamo were a contingent of Ten- 
nesseans—led by Davey Crockett, a 
man who was once a Member in this 
House. 

This week’s cover of the U.S. News 
& World Report, which shows the flag 
of the Rising Sun planted firmly in 
Tennessee, would have greatly trou- 
bled the honorable gentleman from 
Tennessee. 

The implications of the U.S. News 
cover trouble, and frighten, me great- 
ly. 

A foreign flag planted on American 
soil. Is this why Americans over two 
centuries have died: To have this 
country spend itself into bankruptcy 
to defend the free world only to have 
the free world buy this country out 
from under its own citizens? 

How much do our allies have to buy 
of this country before someone takes 
notice? 

It is odd that our allies are the only 
ones who do buy American—American 
assets that is. 

We should, and must, remember Mr. 
Crockett’s legacy. He died to plant a 
flag of freedom over a Spanish mis- 
sion. 

We should Remember the Alamo, 
and Remember Tennessee—the next 
invaders are the rising yen. 


AMERICA’S BRIGHT ECONOMIC 
CONDITION 


(Mr. McEWEN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. McEWEN. Mr. Speaker, unem- 
ployment figures show that not since 
1974 has unemployment been so low. 
In fact we remember having done 
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things to discourage capital formation 
and job creation, and unemployment 
rose all during the latter 1970’s and 
early 1980’s; evening news broadcasts 
brought to us the trauma of losing 
jobs, homes, farms, and dignity as un- 
employment rose by 50,000 jobs per 
month every month for that period of 
time. Yet, by doing what was right for 
America, cutting inflation, cutting in- 
terest rates, and encouraging capital 
investment, we began to create new 
jobs. In 1983 we hit a 35-year high in 
long-term capital investment. In 1984 
we hit a 38-year high in long-term cap- 
ital investment. 

As of this month we are now in the 
65th consecutive month of creating an 
average of 280,000 jobs per month. In 
fact in April 1988, the United States of 
America created 606,000 new jobs, 
more than all of Europe has created in 
the last decade. 

So, Mr. Speaker, having gone from 
90 million jobs in America to 115 mil- 
lion jobs, the Washington Post was 
generous enough to explain to us why. 

Yesterday’s Washington Post ex- 
plains that, “Now in the late 1980’s un- 
employment is coming down because 
the population is not growing as fast 
as it did a decade ago.” 

Mr. Speaker, if all of these new jobs 
were going to be created because of a 
declining population, we in the Con- 
gress could have saved ourselves a 
whole boatload of work. 


PROLONGING THE WAR IN 
CENTRAL AMERICA 


(Mr. MOODY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. Speaker, 1 week 
after the Contras and Sandinistas 
reached their temporary cease-fire in 
Sapoa, the Congress approved $47.9 
million in aid with one overriding goal 
which was to further the peace proc- 
ess and achieve a permanent cease-fire 
in Central America. The bill the House 
approved stated clearly that the assist- 
ance and support for which this joint 
resolution provides shall be adminis- 
tered consistent with the Sapoa agree- 
ment. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the administration 
seems to be doing what it can at this 
time to undermine that congressional 
intent. Instead of working with the 
Contras and Sandinistas to deliver as- 
sistance inside Nicaragua as agreed to 
by Congress, the administration has 
begun distributing supplies to Contras 
inside Honduras. 

The plan sold to Congress was to es- 
tablish cease-fire zones inside Nicara- 
gua and bring assistance to the Con- 
tras in those cease-fire zones. Instead, 
some 5,000 Contras are being assisted 
in Honduras, according to the Wash- 
ington Post, and thousands more are 
now on their way from Nicaragua to 
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1 to take advantage of the 
d. 

Mr. Speaker, this directly under- 
mines the whole intent of the purpose 
of the congressional action. The cur- 
rent method of administering the aid 
is not what Congress intended. It will 
simply prolong the war, but let us re- 
member that is precisely what the ad- 
ministration has intended all along. 


PRIVILEGES OF THE HOUSE— 
SELECT COMMITTEE TO INVES- 
TIGATE FIRE SAFETY IN THE 
CAPITOL AND HOUSE OFFICE 
BUILDINGS 


Mr. WELDON. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
a question of the privileges of the 
House, and I offer a privileged resolu- 
tion (H. Res. 440) and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 440 


Whereas on Thursday, May the 5th, a fire 
occurred in the congressional office of the 
Speaker of the House, Representative Jim 
Wright of Texas, located on the second 
floor of the Longworth House Office Build- 
ing; and 

Whereas after smelling the smoke from 
said fire, Representative Curt Weldon of 
Pennsylvania attempted to assist in extin- 
guishing it, only to find fire suppression 
equipment was not fully functional and 
available; and 

Whereas it was further discovered that 
the Longworth House Office Building had 
no manual or automatic fire alarm system 
to notify the Members, staff, and visitors in 
the building; and 

Whereas the occupants of the Longworth 
Building had to be notified of the potential 
danger by someone going to each individual 
office; and 

Whereas some occupants of the Long- 
worth Building were improperly evacuated 
by way of the elevator which actually 
stopped on the fire floor; and 

Whereas some occupants of the Long- 
worth Building were forced to exit through 
smoke filled stair towers none of which were 
enclosed; and 

Whereas preplanning and training for 
such emergencies was clearly lacking; and 

Whereas the Capitol, Cannon, Longworth, 
and Rayburn House Office Buildings are 
not required to comply with any Federal, 
State, or District of Columbia fire codes; 
and 

Whereas the safety of the Members of the 
House of Representatives, as well as staff 
and visitors to these buildings cannot be as- 
sured; and 

Whereas the security of the files and 
records of the House of Representatives is 
in jeopardy because of the inability to re- 
spond to any fire situation; and 

Whereas the Congressional Fire Services 
Caucus, comprised of over 150 Members of 
Congress, was recently established to ad- 
vance the cause of fire safety in our Na- 
tion’s Capitol and across the United States; 
and 

Whereas pursuant to the provisions of 
rule IX of the Rules of the House of Repre- 
sentatives any measure affecting the safety 
of the proceedings of the House represents 
a question of the privileges of the House: 
Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved, That a Select Committee of the 
House be appointed, comprised of two mem- 
bers from the majority party and two mem- 
bers from the minority party of the House 
of Representatives to inquire into the origin 
of the fire which occurred in the Office of 
the Speaker, and to meet with Federal and 
local fire officials to report and list any Fed- 
eral or local fire code violations or any other 
potential fire or life safety hazards, and 
report back to the House any recommenda- 
tions or measures which they deem neces- 
sary to assure the safety of the Members, 
officers, staff, and visitors in the Capitol, 
Cannon, Longworth, and Rayburn House 
Office Buildings. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Gray of Illinois). The resolution of- 
fered by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. WELDON] does state a privi- 
lege of the House. 

Under the rule, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. WELDON] is recog- 
nized for 1 hour. 

Mr. WELDON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, last Thursday evening 
at a little after 6 o’clock, as I was sit- 
ting in my office and smelled smoke in 
my office, I ran out with two staff 
people to find that smoke was billow- 
ing from the congressional office of 
the Speaker. Using the instincts of my 
background as a firefighter, I proceed- 
ed to check to see whether or not 
there were any staff members in the 
Speaker’s office. We subsequently 
found out that there were none. 

At that point in time we attempted 
to extinguish what in fact had been a 
small fire growing very rapidly and 
consuming one section of the Speak- 
er’s suite of his congressional office 
complex. 

At this point in time I would like to 
extend special congratulations to Tom 
Powell, a Capitol Hill police officer 
who risked his life in trying to extin- 
guish the fire, who worked his way 
through the heavy smoke that was bil- 
lowing out of the Speaker’s offices on 
his hands and knees, as well as Eric 
Gaull, a staffer with the Democratic 
Study Group, both of whom were vol- 
unteer firefighters who joined in an 
effort to control and extinguish this 
fire. 
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When we found out that the fire 
could not be extinguished because of a 
lack of adequate fire-suppression 
equipment, we proceeded to close off 
the Speaker’s suite to protect the 
Speaker’s office from any additional 
ventilation which could have spread 
the fire throughout the second floor 
of the Longworth complex. At that 
time, we switched our attention to the 
building. 

Mr. Speaker, I might add that we 
met with complete frustration, with 
no automatic alarm system or obvious 
preparation for evacuation, and as the 
hallways were filling with smoke to a 
point where we could not see 10 feet in 
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front of us in the Longworth Building, 
we had to manually send people to 
each floor to evacuate those Members 
and staff who were in their offices. In 
addition, as these Members and staff 
tried to evacuate, some used the eleva- 
tors which should have been recalled 
to the first floor, and we had several 
elevators stop on the fire floor, and as 
the elevator doors opened, gushes of 
smoke enveloped the people on the 
elevators, and as people tried to evacu- 
ate through the stair towers, none of 
which are enclosed which is a code vio- 
lation, members of the public, staff 
and Members of Congress were greet- 
ed with toxic smoke and conditions 
which were certainly intolerable. 

As a matter of fact, following the in- 
cident, the Capitol Hill Police and the 
D.C. Fire Department cordoned off 
the Longworth Building for 3 hours 
because of the toxicity levels in that 
building generated from the fire in the 
building and would not allow the 
public or Members to go back to their 
offices. 

While the fire damage itself in the 
Speaker’s office was relatively small 
and there was no loss of life, thank 
goodness only two minor injuries oc- 
curred, smoke inhalation by two Cap- 
itol Hill police officers. 

I would like to thank the Capitol 
Hill Police for the job they performed 
as well as the D.C. Fire Department. 
They did an outstanding job once they 
arrived on the scene and were able to 
get to the cause of the fire. 

I would also like to congratulate and 
commend those staff members who 
stood by who have firefighting experi- 
ence and who worked to control this 
blaze. 

There were certainly some concerns 
raised in my mind about the entire in- 
cident, concerns that I feel have to be 
looked at and have to be investigated. 
No building in today’s climate, 7stories 
high with 130 congressional offices 
and 2,000 people inhabiting that build- 
ing on a daily basis, can be allowed to 
go without any alarm system, no panel 
pool stations, no automatic fire alarm 
systems; no building should be allowed 
to exist without sprinkler systems, 
automatic suppression systems; no 
building should be allowed to have ele- 
vators be used for purposes of fire 
evacuation when, in fact, the users of 
those elevators could in fact stop on 
the floor where the fire itself is. Stair- 
wells should certainly be protected for 
those people trying to rush out to the 
outside in time of an emergency. 

In addition, any building of this type 
on Capitol Hill and which involves this 
body should have adequate preplan- 
ning taking place in terms of evacu- 
ation, in terms of coordination of sup- 
pression. From what I saw last Thurs- 
day evening, none of that took place, 
and the preplanning that had not 
taken place was certainly obvious in 
what ensued. 
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In addition, Mr. Speaker, what I 
have seen since I have been here for a 
year and 3 months has been a lack of 
ongoing awareness of the fire and 
safety issue and life safety concerns in 
this body, and the best evidence of our 
beginning to address that was the for- 
mation of the Fire Services Caucus on 
April 19 where the Speaker and minor- 
ity leader both attended which cur- 
rently enjoys the support of 150 Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, while there are plans 
underway and efforts underway at this 
point in time to install fire-suppres- 
sion and protection devices in the 
Longworth Building as well as other 
buildings, these measures will not be 
in effect for several months and per- 
haps several years. During this time 
period, we have to be prepared for any 
emergency and, therefore, my privi- 
leged resolution calls for a bipartisan 
effort to look at this one incident, to 
study the situation, to speak to those 
people who were directly involved and 
to report back to this body as to steps 
that we can take to better prepare our- 
selves in times of emergency and espe- 
cially in times of a fire situation. 

I would hope that this body in fact 
would support my panel in terms of in- 
vestigating this incident to make con- 
structive suggestions back to this body 
so that all of our Members, so that all 
of our staff people, and so that the 
general public that uses our facilities 
can in fact feel secure that we are pro- 
viding adequate measures for protec- 
tion of fire as well as life safety. 

The lack of agency coordination and 
committee jurisdiction requires this 
special privileged resolution to provide 
for a very quick overview and a quick 
assessment that we can report back to 
the House, and I ask that this body 
and the Speaker consider the support 
and adoption of my privileged resolu- 
tion, 

Mr. COELHO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WELDON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to yield to the gentleman for 
purposes of debate to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. COELHO. Mr. Speaker, I appre- 
ciate the gentleman bringing up this 
resolution on behalf of the majority. 
We accept it and encourage our col- 
leagues to join in support of it. We ap- 
plaud the gentleman also for his dili- 
gence and his foresight. 

The gentleman’s experience, based 
on his background as a fire chief, in 
this area would make a good member 
of this select committee. We look for- 
ward to a good report. 

Mr. WELDON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid upon 
the table. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF CORPORA- 
TION FOR PUBLIC BROAD- 
CASTING FOR FISCAL YEAR 
1987—-MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid 
before the House the following mes- 
sage from the President of the United 
States; which was read and, together 
with the accompanying papers, with- 
out objection, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Energy and Commerce: 

(For message, see proceedings of the 
oe of today, Tuesday, May 10, 

988.) 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE 
SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Gray of Illinois). Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of clause 5, rule I, the Chair 
announces that he will postpone fur- 
ther proceedings today on each motion 
to suspend the rules on which a re- 
corded vote or the yeas and nays are 
ordered, or on which the vote is ob- 
jected to under clause 4 of rule XV. 

Such rollcall votes, if postponed, will 
be taken after debate has been con- 
729 57 5 on all motions to suspend the 

es. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR WEB 
RURAL WATER DEVELOPMENT 
PROJECT IN SOUTH DAKOTA 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I move to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill (H.R. 4267) to au- 
thorize additional appropriations for 
the WEB rural water development 
project, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H. R. 4267 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

TITLE I—WEB PIPELINE PROJECT, 

SOUTH DAKOTA 
SEC. 101. INCREASE IN AUTHORIZATION OF APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 

In addition to the funds authorized to be 
appropriated for the construction of the 
WEB Rural Water Development project, au- 
thorized by section 9 of the Rural Develop- 
ment Policy Act of 1980 (Public Law 96-355, 
94 Stat. 1175), as amended by section 2 of 
Public Law 97-273 (96 Stat. 1181), there are 
authorized to be appropriated therefor an 
additional sum of $18,500,000 (March 1988 
price levels), plus or minus such amounts, if 
any, as may be required by engineering cost 
indices applicable to such construction. 

SEC. 102. USE OF PICK-SLOAN POWER. 

Section 5 of Public Law 97-273 (96 Stat. 
1182) is amended by inserting: (1) after 
“Omaha” the phrase Lower Brule,” and (2) 
a period after the phrase “irrigation devel- 
opments” and deleting the remainder of the 
sentence. 

TITLE II -NAME CHANGE 
SEC. 201. B.F. SISK SAN LUIS DAM. 

(a) The San Luis Dam of the San Luis 

Unit, Central Valley project, California, 
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constructed, operated, and maintained 
under the Act of June 3, 1960 (Public Law 
86-488, 74 Stat. 156), hereafter shall be 
known and designated as the “B.F. Sisk San 
Luis Dam“. 

(b) Any reference in any law, regulation, 
document, record, map, or other paper of 
the United States to the dam referred to in 
subsection (a) is hereby deemed to be a ref- 
erence to the “B.F. Sisk San Luis Dam”. 


SEC, 202, WILLIAM R. GIANELLI PUMPING-GENER- 
ATING PLANT. 


(a) The San Luis Pumping-Generating 
Plant of the San Luis Unit, Central Valley 
project, California, constructed, operated, 
and maintained under the Act of June 3, 
1960 (Public Law 86-488, 74 Stat. 156), here- 
after shall be known and designated as the 
Phd rae R. Gianelli Pumping-Generating 

ant”. 

(b) Any reference in any law, regulation, 
document, record, map, or other paper of 
the United States to the plant referred to in 
subsection (a) is hereby deemed to be a ref- 
erence to the William R. Gianelli Pumping- 
Generating Plant. 

SEC. 203, CLAIR A. HILL WHISKEYTOWN DAM. 

(a) The Whiskeytown Dam of the Central 
Valley project, California, constructed, oper- 
ated, and maintained under the Act of 
August 26, 1937 (50 Stat. 850), and Acts sup- 
plementary and amendatory thereto, here- 
after shall be known and designated as the 
“Clair A. Hill Whiskeytown Dam”. 

(b) Any reference in any law, regulation, 
document, record, map, or other paper of 
the United States to the plant referred to in 
subsection (a) is hereby deemed to be a ref- 
erence to the “Clair A. Hill Whiskeytown 
Dam”. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a 
second demanded? 

Mr. PASHAYAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
demand a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, a second will be consid- 
ered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from California [Mr. 
MILLER] will be recognized for 20 min- 
utes and the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. PASHAYAN] will be recognized 
for 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from California [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself such time as I 
may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to urge my 
colleagues to join me in supporting 
H.R. 4267. 

This bill addresses three issues. 

First, it authorizes additional appro- 
priations to enable completion of the 
WEB rural water development project, 
South Dakota. 

Second, it authorizes the use of Pick- 
Sloan Missouri basin electric power by 
the Lower Brule Sioux Indian Tribe. 

Third, it renames certain facilities of 
the Central Valley project, California. 

The WEB rural water development 
project was authorized in 1980. Con- 
struction was initiated 2 years later. 

When completed, the project will 
distribute Missouri River water 
through 3,700 miles of pipeline to 
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farms and towns throughout north- 
central South Dakota. 

The project is now more than 60 per- 
cent complete. Slightly more than $81 
million in Federal funds has been 
spent to date. The total project cost is 
now estimated at $117 million. 

H.R. 4267 was introduced to increase 
the appropriations ceiling for the 
project. This increase was needed be- 
cause of errors by the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation resulted in a significant over- 
statement of the indexed cost ceiling 
of the project. 

As the Bureau testified at the sub- 
committee’s hearing: 

After development of the fiscal year 1989 
budget proposal, it was discovered that in- 
correct indexing procedures had been used 
in computations to update the appropria- 
tions ceiling. 

H.R. 4267 would increase in the cost 
ceiling of $18.5 million. This will 
enable completion of the project. 

At hearings on the bill, the Bureau 
of Reclamation testified that the ad- 
ministration did not oppose enactment 
of H.R. 4267. 

After H.R. 4267 was introduced, and 
prior to hearings on the bill, the 
Lower Brule Sioux Indian Tribe wrote 
to the committee. The tribal chairman 
pointed out that technical problems 
prevented the tribe from using low- 
cost, project pumping electric power 
for operation of the tribe’s irrigation 
facilities. 

The Secretary has determined, based 
on a narrow reading of the law, that 
he cannot provide low-cost power to 
operate pumps in some areas outside 
an existing irrigation development, 
but wihtin the boundaries of the reser- 
vation. 

Section 102 of H.R. 4267 would cor- 
rect this oversight and authorize the 
delivery of Pick-Sloan pumping power 
for irrigation developments within the 
entire reservation. 

Finally, H.R. 4267 would rename 
three features of the Central Valley 
project, California, for distinguished 
individuals who were instrumental] in 
authorization and construction of the 
project. 

Section 201 would rename the San 
Luis Dam of the San Luis unit, Cen- 
tral Valley project the “B.F. Sisk San 
Luis Dam.” 

One of Mr. Sisk’s first actions after 
being elected to Congress in 1954 was 
to introduce authorizing legislation for 
the San Luis unit. Through his dedica- 
tion and hard work, the project 
became a reality. 

Section 202 would rename the San 
Luis pumping-generating plant for 
William R. Gianelli, the former direc- 
tor of the California Department of 
Water Resources, 

Bill Gianelli’s career in California 
water resources issues spans more 
than 35 years. He was instrumental in 
development of the California State 
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water project. He has served as direc- 
tor of the State water resources de- 
partment and Assistant Secretary of 
the Army for Civil Works. 

Section 203 would rename the Whis- 
keytown Dam near Redding, CA, for 
Clair A. Hill. 

Clair Hill has held numerous posi- 
tions in State and local government 
and helped guide development of the 
Federal Central Valley project. He 
presently serves as the chairman of 
the California Water Commission. 

An identical amendment to rename 
the Whiskeytown Dam for Clair Hill 
was adopted by the House earlier this 
year as an amendment to S. 640. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues to 
join me in support of H.R. 4267. 
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Mr. PASHAYAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of 
H.R. 4267, a bill: 

First, to correct a miscalculation in 
updating the appropriation ceiling for 
the WEB rural water development 
project; 

Second, to expand the authorization 
to use Pick-Sloan power for irrigation 
purposes within the reservation; and 

Third, to rename several water de- 
velopment facilities in California. 

The WEB project is about 60 per- 
cent complete. There will be insuffi- 
cient authorization granted to finish 
the project because incorrect proce- 
dures were used to update the appro- 
priation ceiling. An additional $18.5 
million needs to be authorized to com- 
plete the project. In addition the bill 
authorizes the use of Pick-Sloan Mis- 
souri basin electric power for irriga- 
tion developments at the Sioux Reser- 
vation and renames three facilities of 
the Central Valley project in Califor- 
nia. 


WEB CEILING INCREASE 

The ceiling increase is purely a tech- 
nical correction. It is not for new or 
additional costs. The Bureau estimates 
the total cost to complete the project 
at $117.1 million. To date $81.5 million 
have been made available. I have no 
objection to the correction. 


AUTHORIZING USE OF POWER 

With regard to power use for irriga- 
tion, only a portion of the reservation 
is served. This technical correction 
would authorize the use of Pick-Sloan 
power for irrigation pumping within 
the entire reservation. This is in keep- 
ing with the intent of the original au- 
thorization, and I have no objection. 
Power is needed to pump and bring 
water to an additional 2,000 acres 
within the reservation, but not cov- 
rts in the original projection authori- 
zation. 
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RENAMING FACILITIES 

The bill would also rename three 
Central Valley project facilities for 
Californians who have made a signifi- 
cant contribution to the development 
of water resources. Specifically: 

First, the San Luis Dam of the San 
Luis unit of the Central Valley project 
would be renamed the B.F. Sisk San 
Luis Dam; 

Second, the San Luis pumping-gen- 
erating plant would be renamed Wil- 
liam R. Gianellii Pumping-Generating 
Plant; and 

Third, the Whiskeytown Dam would 
be renamed the Clair A. Hill Whiskey- 
town Dam. 

Former Congressman Sisk is one of 
my constituents and a friend. He spon- 
sored the authorizing legislation for 
the San Luis unit. This feature is im- 
portant in supporting the agricultural, 
municipal, and recreational needs of 
the San Joaquin Valley residents. 

Mr. Gianellii has had a long career 
in water resources development. He is 
the former director of the California 
Department of Water Resources and 
in recent years served as the Assistant 
Secretary of the Army for Civil Works, 

Clair Hill is the chairman of the 
California Water Commission and he 
was instrumental in guiding the devel- 
opment of the Federal Central Valley 
project and specifically the Whiskey- 
town Dam. 

It is only fitting to honor these men 
for their efforts. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues to 
vote in favor of this bill as reported by 
the committee. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield such time as he may 
consume to the gentleman from South 
Dakota (Mr. JOHNSON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. 
Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentleman 
for yielding this time to me. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of 
H.R. 4267 and urge the House to adopt 
this legislation. 

The need for this bill arises from 
miscalculations made by the Bureau of 
Reclamation in applying inflation ad- 
justments to figure the level of the 
funding ceiling for the WEB rural 
water development project. 

The WEB project, authorized in sec- 
tion 9 of the Rural Development 
Policy Act of 1980 (Public Law 96-355, 
94 Stat. 1175), brings clean, safe drink- 
ing water to north-central and north- 
eastern South Dakota. It has received 
continued strong support in Congress 
since authorization, and H.R. 4267 
would ensure that continued support. 

Recently Bureau of Reclamation an- 
alysts discovered that they had inflat- 
ed the authorized level of the WEB 
project through application of incor- 
rect inflationary indices. Upon this 
discovery, the Bureau notified the 
WEB board of the mistake and took 
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administrative action to lower the au- 
thorization level. This administrative 
action, taken 6 years into the con- 
struction schedule, would end authori- 
zation for the project before its com- 
pletion. Fully one quarter of the in- 
tended project recipients would not re- 
ceive clean drinking water because of 
this action by the Bureau. 

This inflated funding ceiling came 
about not through any mistake of the 
WEB project. This is not a cost over- 
run. WEB is a perfect example of a 
federally authorized project that is on 
time and under budget. The Bureau 
has admitted its culpability in this 
case and fully supports H.R. 4267, 
which would restore the funding ceil- 
ing for WEB so that the project may 
be completed. 

Again, I rise in support of this legis- 
lation and urge approval by my col- 
leagues, so that this project may pro- 
ceed toward completion as Congress 
intended. 

Mr. PASHAYAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. BEREUTER]. 

Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in strong support of this legislation 
and thank the gentleman for yielding 
me this time. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to commend the 
gentleman from California IMr. 
MILLER], chairman of the subcommit- 
tee, and the other gentleman from 
California [Mr. PAsSHAYAN], the rank- 
ing member, for their efforts, and also 
commend the variety of South Dakota 
legislators, past and present of both 
parties, and especially including my 
colleague and neighbor, the gentleman 
from South Dakota [Mr. JOHNSON] for 
their continued effort on this water 
development project. 

This is as stated, a technical correc- 
tion still. South Dakota and Nebraska 
have had their differences over the 
years, especially with respect to Mis- 
souri River water. Today is one effort 
on the part of this Member to try to 
be cooperative and supportive in the 
relationship between our two States 
on this valuable resource—the water 
of the Missouri River. 

I know that the Lower Brule Sioux 
Tribe has had related irrigation 
project planned and development activi- 
ties for quite a period of time. They 
have run into many difficulties and 
delays on this irrigation project. The 
passage of this legislation will facili- 
tate the completion of this project as 
well as completing crucial water devel- 
opment efforts for non-Indians in vari- 
ous parts of South Dakota. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a very appropri- 
ate technical corrections bill and I rise 
in support of it. 

Mr. MILLER of California, Mr. 
Speaker, I would simply like to thank 
the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
BEREUTER] for his comments and for 
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his help on this matter, and also I 
thank the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. JoHNsoN]. Without him 
this legislation would not have come 
to the floor. 

There is some urgency in this legisla- 
tion in order to keep the projects on 
schedule and not have cost increases 
because of delays in time. I thank the 
gentleman and his staff for their help 
in working with the subcommittee and 
seeing to it that we get this legislation 
to the Senate. 

Mr. COELHO. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 4267 
comes before the House today with an 
amendment unanimously approved by the 
House Interior Committee to name units of the 
Central Valley projects for those who helped 
guide Federal and State water resources devel- 
opment in California. 

| am especially pleased that the committee 
voted to pay tribute to former Congressman 
Bernie Sisk, my mentor and predecessor as 
the representative of California's 15th Con- 
gressional District. 

As reported by the Committee, title Il of the 
bill would designate the Central Valley 
project's San Luis Dam near Los Banos, CA, 
as the “B.F. Sisk San Luis Dam.” 

It is only fitting that the San Luis Dam also 
bear the name of Bernie Sisk because if it 
were not for him, the project and all it repre- 
sents to the economy of the region would not 
exist. One of Bernie Sisk's first actions after 
being elected to Congress in 1954 was to 
introduce authorizing legislation for the San 
Luis project. He worked tirelessly on behalf of 
that legislation for several years. His political 
skills, perserverance and dedication were final- 
ly rewarded in 1962 when President John F. 
Kennedy attended the ground breaking for the 
San Luis project. 

The San Luis project is an engineering mile- 
stone; a water storage and ce 
system with a capacity of more than 2 million 
acre-feet, yet it was built without damming any 
freeflowing stream. It has been vital to the 
economic growth of the San Joaquin Valley, 
meeting the agricultural, residential, and recre- 
ational water needs of hundreds of thousands 
of citizens. 

The San Luis Dam was originally named for 
Rancho Luis Gonzaga, a Spanish land grant 
that encompssed the site of the present-day 
dam complex. Because of the great historical 
significance that the San Luis name has for 
area residents, | have no doubt that the dam 
will continue to be popularly known as the 
“San Luis Dam.“ Yet, | believe it entirely ap- 
propriate to recognize Bernie Sisk’s singular 
contribution to the San Luis project by adding 
his name to the original. 

The expense of designating the dam as the 
B.F. Sisk San Luis Dam will be minimal, ac- 
cording to the Congressional Budget Office, 
the U.S. Bureau of Reclamation and the Cali- 
fornia Department of Water Resources, which 
operates the project. Only four signs at the 
dam site will have to be altered, and the cost 
of the work will be shared by the Federal and 
State governments under an existing oper- 
ations and maintenance agreement. One 
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State highway sign also will have to be 
changed. No costs are expected to be associ- 
ated with changing references to the dam in 
maps, brochures and the like because revi- 
sions can be made during routine updates of 
those documents. 

Mr. Speaker, | also want to point out that 
this bill is intended to alter the name of only 
the dam; it is not intended to affect the names 
of the San Luis Reservoir or the San Luis 
Reservoir State Recreation Area. 

Title Il of the bill also would name the San 
Luis Pumping-Generating Plant for William A. 
Gianelli, the former director of the California 
Department of Water Resources. Bill Gianelli 
began his career in California water resources 
development more than 35 years ago. He was 
instrumental in development of the massive 
State Water Project, and was appointed direc- 
tor of the State water resources department in 
1967. He held that post until 1972. After help- 
ing lead water resources development in Cali- 
fornia, Bill Gianelli took on a national role, 
heading the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers as 
Assistant Secretary of the Army for Civil 
Works in the early 1980's 

Finally, the legislation would rename the 
Whiskeytown Dam near Redding, CA, the 
“Clair A. Hill Whiskeytown Dam.” Clair Hill, a 
native of Redding, has held numerous posi- 
tions in State and local government, and 
helped guide development of the Federal 
Central Valley project. As a result of his work, 
the Federal Government included the Whis- 
keytown Dam and reservoir on Clear Creek as 
part of the Central Valley project. The reser- 
voir provides water supplies for lands on both 
sides of the Sacramento River. Clair Hill now 
serves as the chairman of the California Water 
Commission, which supports all three name 
changes in H.R. 4267. 

An identical amendment to rename the 
Whiskeytown Dam for Clair Hill was offered to 
a water resources development bill (S. 640) 
by my colleague from California, Congressman 
WALLY HERGER, whose district includes the 
project. Mr. HERGER’S amendment and S. 640 
were approved by the House on October 22, 
1987. 

| want to thank the chairman of the Water 
Resources Subcommittee, Mr. MILLER, for his 
support of this legislation. | also appreciate 
the bipartisan support of my fellow Califor- 
nians in the House. 

Mr. PASHAYAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
have no further requests for time, and 
I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I have no further requests 
for time, and I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Gray of Illinois). The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. MILLER] that the 
House suspend the rules and pass the 
bill, H.R. 4267, as amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill, 
as amended, was passed. 

The title of the bill was amended so 
as to read: “A bill to authorize addi- 
tional appropriations for the WEB 
Rural Water Development Project, 
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South Dakota, authorize the use of 
Pick-Sloan Missouri Basin electric 
power by the Lower Brule Sioux 
Indian Tribe, and to rename certain 
facilities of the Central Valley Project, 
California.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have 5 legislative 
days in which to revise and extend 
their remarks on H.R. 4267, the bill 
just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 


NUCLEAR POWER EMERGENCY 
RESPONSE DATA SYSTEM ACT 
OF 1987 


Mr. HUCKABY. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to suspend the rules and pass 
the bill (H.R. 1570) to establish an 
Emergency Response Program within 
the Nuclear Regulatory Commission, 
as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 1570 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the “Nuclear 
Power Emergency Response Data System 
Act of 1988”. 

SEC. 2. NUCLEAR POWER EMERGENCY RESPONSE 
DATA SYSTEM. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT.—The Nuclear Regula- 
tory Commission shall establish a nuclear 
power emergency response data system for 
the purpose of responding, in accordance 
with section 4, to a qualified nuclear power 
reactor emergency occurring at any com- 
mercial nuclear power reactor. 

(b) SYSTEM REQUIREMENTS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The data system shall 
enable each person licensed to operate a 
commercial nuclear power reactor to trans- 
mit, and the Commission to receive, such 
electronic transmissions of data as may be 
necessary for the licensee and the Commis- 
sion to meet the requirements of section 4. 

(2) Data.—Data transmitted under para- 
graph (1), with respect to a commercial nu- 
clear power reactor at which a qualified nu- 
clear power reactor emergency is occurring, 
shall include information on— 

(A) the condition of the reactor systems; 

(B) the condition of the containment 
building 

(C) the monitored release of radioactive 
material; and 

(D) relevant meteorological conditions. 

(c) OERATTON.— The data system shall be 
operational not later than 5 years after the 
date of the enactment of this Act. 

SEC. 3. REQUIREMENTS OF LICENSEES. 

Not later than 5 years after the date of 
the enactment of this Act, commercial nu- 
clear power reactor licensees shall— 

(1) maintain and store a continuous 24- 
hour per day record of the data described in 
section 2(b)(2); 
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(2) be capable of transmitting such data as 
may be necessary for the licensee to meet 
the requirements of the incident response 
role described in section 4(a); and 

(3) upon the request of the Commission, 
transmit such data as the Commission de- 
termines to be necessary to carry out sched- 
uled tests of such system. 


SEC. 4. INCIDENT RESPONSE. 

(a) Licensre.—In the event of a qualified 
nuclear power reactor emergency, the li- 
censee of the commercial nuclear power re- 
actor at which such emergency is occurring 
shall transmit to the Commission such 
stored and real time data as is necessary for 
the Commission to meet the requirements 
of subsection (b). 

(b) THE Commission,—In the event of a 
qualified nuclear power reactor emergency, 
the Commission shall— 

(1) monitor the data received through the 
data system; 

(2) assess the severity of the condition of 
the commercial nuclear power reactor at 
which such emergency is occurring; 

(3) assess the actions necessary to mini- 
mize any onsite and offsite consequences of 
such emergency; 

(4) assess the adequacy of actions of the li- 
censee of such reactor to respond to such 
emergency; 

(5) ensure that the appropriate State and 
local officials receive information about off- 
site radiological conditions; and 

(6) make recommendations to the licensee 
based on the assessments made under para- 
graphs (2) through (5). 

(e) LIMITATIONS ON AUTHORITY OF COMMIS- 
Sox. -The Commission may not under this 
Act— 

(1) require any commercial nuclear power 
reactor licensee to take any action recom- 
mended under subsection (b)(6); or 

(2) relieve such a licensee of the responsi- 
bility to maintain such reactor in accord- 
ance with applicable standards of safety. 

(d) Commission AUTHORITY.—Nothing in 
subsection (c) shall be construed to limit the 
authority of the Commission under any 
other law. 


SEC. 5. EXCLUSIVITY OF FEDERAL NUCLEAR 
POWER EMERGENCY RESPONSE DATA 
SYSTEM. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided in 
subsection (b), the data system shall be the 
exclusive such system in the United States. 
After the date of the enactment of this Act, 
a State, or a public or private entity, may 
not require a commercial nuclear power re- 
actor to implement any electronic data 
system that is— 

(1) capable of transmitting the data de- 
scribed in section 2(b); and 

(2) connected to any commercial nuclear 
power reactor. 

(b) EXCEPTION FOR EXISTING SysTEMS.— 
Any non-Federal electronic data system im- 
plemented before the date of the enactment 
of this Act that is capable of transmitting 
the data described in section 2(b) and con- 
nected to any commercial nuclear power re- 
actor may continue to operate after such 
date and may operate independently of the 
data system implemented under section 2. 
SEC. 6. AVAILABILITY OF INFORMATION TRANS- 

MITTED THROUGH DATA SYSTEM. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—During a qualified nucle- 
ar power reactor emergency, the Commis- 
sion shall, subject to subsection (b) and 
upon the request of a qualified State, elec- 
tronically transmit to such State all data re- 
ceived through the data system regarding 
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such emergency immediately upon the re- 
ceipt of such data by the Commission. 

(b) LIMITATIONS.— 

(1) Cost.—The Federal Government may 
not pay any cost of providing data to a State 
under subsection (a). 

(2) INTERFERENCE.— 

(A) TRANSMISSION OF DATA.—The Commis- 
sion may transmit data under subsection (a) 
only if such transmission does not interfere 
with the incident response role described in 
section 4. 

(B) Use or pata.—No State receiving data 
under this section shall interfere with the 
incident response role of the Commission or 
the licensee of the commercial nuclear 
power reactor at which the qualified nucle- 
ar power reactor emergency is occurring. 

(3) MEANS OF TRANSMISSION.—The Com- 
mission may determine the most practical 
manner by which to transmit data under 
subsection (a). 

SEC. 7. DEFINITIONS. 

As used in this Act: 

(1) The term “commercial nuclear power 
reactor” means any commercial nuclear 
power reactor licensed by the Commission 
under section 103 or 104 b. of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954 (42 U.S.C. 2133 or 
2134(b)). 

(2) The term Commission“ 

(A) in the event of a qualified nuclear 
power reactor emergency, means the Chair- 
man of the Nuclear Regulatory Commission 
in whom all the functions of the Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission with respect to 
such emergency are vested in accordance 
with Reorganization Plan Number 1 of 1980; 
and 

(B) in all other cases, such term means 
the Commission of 5 members, or a quorum 
thereof sitting as a body, as provided by sec- 
tion 201 of the Energy Reorganization Act 
of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5841) or any officer to 
whom authority has been delegated under 
section 161 n. of the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954 (42 U.S.C. 2201(n)). 

(3) The term “data system” means the nu- 
clear power emergency response data 
system required under section 2. 

(4) The term “qualified nuclear power re- 
actor emergency” means an emergency de- 
termined by the Commission, or by the li- 
censee of the commercial nuclear power re- 
actor at which such emergency is occurring, 
to be any of the classes of emergency estab- 
lished by regulation by the Commission, in- 
cluding an unusual event, alert, site area 
emergency, or general emergency, as such 
terms are used in appendix E of part 50, 
title 10, Code of Federal Regulations. 

(5) The term “qualified State” means a 
State— 

(A) in possession of electronic equipment 
capable of receiving transmissions of data 
described in section 2(b); and 

(B) whose boundaries include any part of 
the emergency planning zone of a commer- 
cial nuclear power reactor at which a quali- 
fied nuclear power reactor emergency is oc- 
curring. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a 
second demanded? 

Mr. LUJAN. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, a second will be consid- 
ered as ordered. 

Mr. ECKART. Mr. Speaker, may I 
inquire is the gentleman from New 
Mexico [Mr. Lusan] opposed to the 
bill? 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is the 
gentleman from New Mexico opposed 
to the bill? 

Mr. LUJAN. I am not, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. ECKART] 
opposed to the bill? 

Mr. ECKART. Mr. Speaker, this 
gentleman is opposed to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does 
the gentleman from Ohio demand a 
second? 

Mr. ECKART. Mr. Speaker, I 
demand a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With 
objection, a second will be considered 
as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. HUCK- 
ABY] will be recognized for 20 minutes 
and the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
ECKART] will be recognized for 20 min- 
utes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. HUCKABY]. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. HUCKABY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the bill pres- 
ently under consideration. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUCKABY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to bring to 
my colleagues today the bill, H.R. 1570, 
the Emergency Response Data System. 

This is the best insurance that this 
country can buy to prohibit a cata- 
strophic nuclear accident. The purpose 
of this legislation is to establish an 
electronic data system to be able to in- 
stantaneously transmit to NRC head- 
quarters timely operating information 
for many commercial nuclear power 
reactors during an emergency. 

Currently the NRC communicates 
with nuclear powerplants by phone 
during an emergency. This has proven 
to be very slow and error prone. 

Faulty information can lead to loss 
of precious time and inaccurate advice 
by the NRC. The ERDS instant video 
display would provide real time infor- 
mation, temperature, pressure, water 
level and more in the core and coolant 
systems, in the containment building, 
on radioactivity release rates and on 
meteorological effects. 

In addition, Mr. Speaker, a black box 
recorder would make available data 
from the past 24 hours in the event of 
an emergency. 

Mr. Speaker, there has been a con- 
cern expressed about States’ rights 
issues involved in this emergency re- 
sponse data system. Presently one 
State, Illinois, has its own separate 
monitoring system to monitor the nu- 
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clear powerplants in the State of Illi- 
nois. 

This legislation provides that any 
other State that wishes to set up a nu- 
clear monitoring system can set up the 
identical system, can have access to 
the identical data that the Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission would have 
under this proposed legislation. 

In addition to this, the legislation 
grandfathers in the existing system. 

Mr. Speaker, let me also point out 
that the ERDS system is to be used 
only in the event of emergencies, and 
the licensees would activate the 
system, not the NRC. NRC’s role 
would be to monitor the emergency 
and to offer technical advice. 

Mr. Speaker, the cost of this legisla- 
tion is only $7 million, only $7 million. 

Mr. Speaker, we have been fortunate 
here in the United States that we have 
not had any really major, catastrophic 
nuclear occurrences, only Three Mile 
Island, nothing on the order of Cher- 
nobyl. But this legislation would 
enable us, the NRC, to have some of 
the very best minds in the country 
available 24 hours a day, 7 days a week 
so that when a powerplant or nuclear 
plant gets in trouble, when things are 
not as they appear to be we can have 
some of the very finest minds in this 
country advising our field engineers 
and the operators of what actions they 
might wish to consider taking. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield such time as he 
may consume to the gentleman from 
new Mexico [Mr. LUJAN]. 

Mr. LUJAN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding me this 
time. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise today in support 
of H.R. 1570, legislation which would 
improve the quality and timeliness of 
data transmission from our Nation’s 
nuclear powerplants to the Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission in the event 
of an emergency. 

Currently, we have a system of com- 
munication between NRC and our nu- 
clear powerplants that employs noth- 
ing more than two people talking over 
our domestic telephone system. 

H.R. 1570 would replace this anti- 
quated and potentially dangerous 
system of communication with a new 
electronic data transmission system 
employing computers and automatic 
monitoring devices. In the event of a 
reactor emergency it would transmit 
from the reactor to NRC the condition 
of the reactor systems, the condition 
of the containment building, the moni- 
tored release of radioactive material, 
and relevant meteorological condi- 
tions. 

Let me point out, Mr. Speaker, 
before I go any further that the utili- 
ties would pay for this new response 
data system. 
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H.R. 1570 provides that the system 
shall become operational within 5 
years of the date of enactment of this 
act. 
Finally, it should be noted that this 
legislation allows for and authorizes 
the continued operation of any other 
electronic data system currently on 
line. 

There is one provision in H.R. 1570 
which I find to be more important 
that the rest. That is the section 
which very clearly states that this act 
neither authorizes the NRC to take 
over the operation of a nuclear power- 
plant in the event of an emergency 
nor relieves a licensee of the responsi- 
bility to maintain its reactor in a safe 
condition at all times. 


I urge my colleagues to support this 
legislation and reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. ECKART. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 


Mr. Speaker, I rise in opposition to 
the bill, H.R. 1570. My colleague, the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. HUCK- 
ABY], has expended a great deal of time 
in a laudable effort of trying to coordi- 
nate and centrally systematize a system 
of data sharing that would provide for 
appropriate utilization and sharing of 
information between the Nuclear Reg- 
ulatory Commission, State regulatory 
agencies and the relevant nuclear 
powerplants. 
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I am concerned that the substitute 
for the Interior-Committee-passed bill 
would require the NRC to establish an 
emergency response data system for 
use in responding to emergencies as 
opposed to continuous data sharing. 
While I believe the gentleman from 
Louisiana’s proposal is laudable, I be- 
lieve there are fundamental problems 
that urge for its rejection. 

First, I think the bill, as presented 
to us, would preempt any State or lo- 
cality from establishing its own elec- 
tronic data system in the future. 
States and localities would thus be 
forced to rely on the NRC to obtain 
data during only a nuclear emergency. 
The bill contains numerous restric- 
tions on the States’ ability to collect 
the data. 

First, the NRC would have to find 
that providing information to the 
States would not interfere with the 
NRC’s own role, a highly subjective 
and, I believe, ambiguous standard 
given the performance of the Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission. And second, 
the NRC would have to find that the 
State would have to pay for the infor- 
mation to be provided. 

Mr. Speaker, my own State recently 
executed an agreement with a major 
northeastern Ohio utility, a nuclear 
utility, for an electronic data system 
covering the operation of a newly li- 
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censed powerplant. This will provide 
parameters for information on a con- 
tinual basis of between 5 dozen and 8 
dozen important functions ongoing at 
a nuclear powerplant are critical for 
understanding the parameters of a 
problem, if any occurs, at that particu- 
lar facility. This bill would preempt 
that agreement before it has an oppor- 
tunity to be utilized. 

Further, I think the bill weakens the 
Committee on the Interior agreement 
requiring the continuous recording of 
data at the powerplants and the trans- 
mission subsequently of that data to 
the NRC. 

In short, Mr. Speaker, I believe that 
H.R. 1570, as presented to the House 
today, is a matter of some controversy. 
I believe it would restrict the ability of 
States and localities to respond to the 
safety concerns of their citizens. I be- 
lieve further that it would restrict the 
ability of local regulatory agencies, 
those who are responsible for imple- 
menting any kind of response plan to 
any particular incident at a facility, to 
know exactly what is going on at that 
facility, data that could be important 
to it. 

I would submit to you, Mr. Speaker, 
that the provisions of this bill as it 
comes before us today, without the 
ability of Members to address the im- 
portant States rights concerns evi- 
denced in H.R. 1570, would merit a no 
vote giving the States an opportunity 
to insure that their particular pro- 
grams and parameters of those pro- 
grams would be reflected in the delib- 
erations of the NRC's activities, and 
its dealings with nuclear powerplants 
argues for a “no” vote on H.R. 1570. 

Mr. HUCKABY. In response to the 
gentleman let me point out that this 
legislation in no way preempts States 
and States rights. It clearly grandfa- 
thers all existing systems that States 
have in place today are in process of 
putting in place for monitoring exist- 
ing nuclear powerplants, and keep in 
mind that we have had nuclear power- 
plants in this country in excess of 30 
years today. 

In addition to this, the bill specifi- 
cally gives States the ability to receive 
the same information that the Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission would be re- 
ceiving in the event of an accident— 
the exact same parameters. And the 
bill asks the States to pay for their 
share of this information, of collecting 
this. What is wrong with that? 

And finally, Mr. Speaker, let me re- 
spond by saying that we do collect 
data other than instantaneously. The 
legislation specifies that information 
shall be made available for the prior 
24 hours leading up to a nuclear event. 

So, I feel like I have addressed all 
three of the gentleman from Ohio’s 
[Mr. Ecxart] concerns that he has 
raised. 
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System Act of 1988.“ 

Section 2, subsection (a) requires the Nu- 
clear Regulatory Commission [NRC] to estab- 
lish a nuclear power emergency response 
data system to facilitate the NRC’s response 
to emergencies at commercial nuclear power- 
plants. 

Subsection (b) provides general design 
standards for the data system. The system is 
to enable commercial nuclear powerplant li- 
censees to transmit, and the NRC to receive, 
electronic transmissions of such data as may 
be necessary for the NRC to perform its 
emergency response functions. Such data in- 
cludes information on the conditions of reac- 
tor systems, the condition of the containment 
building, the release of radioactive material, 
and relevant meteorological conditions. 

Subsection (c) requires the data system to 
be operational within five years after the date 
of enactment. 

Section 3 sets forth the requirements of 
commercial nuclear power reactor licensees 
with respect to routine operation of the data 
system. Licensees are to: 

First, continuously record the requisite data 
and retain the record for 24 hours; 

Second, be prepared to transmit the requi- 
site data in the event of a nuclear emergency; 
and 

Third, transmit the data to the NRC in the 
course of periodic tests of the system. 

Section 4 sets forth the requirements of 
commercial nuclear power reactor licensees 
and the NRC with respect to operation of the 
data system during a nuclear emergency. 

Subsection (a) requires the licensee of the 
reactor experiencing the emergency to trans- 
mit the data, both current and that recorded 
over the preceding 24 hours, to the NRC. 

Subsection (b) requires the NRC to: 

First, monitor the data; 

Second, assess the severity of the emer- 
gency; 

ird, assess the actions necessary to mini- 
mize onsite and offsite consequences of the 
emergency; 

Fourth, assess the adequacy of the licens- 
ee's response; 

Fifth, ensure that appropriate State and 
local officials are adequately informed about 
offsite radiological conditions; and 

Sixth, advise the licensee based upon the 
chairman’s assessment of the situation. 

Although subsection (b) charges “the Com- 
mission” with specific emergency response 
functions, it is intended that authority to per- 
form response functions under this 
act would vest in the NRC Chairman in ac- 
cordance with section 3 of Reorganization 
Plan No. 1 of 1980 (5 U.S.C. App.) Reorgani- 
zation Plan No. 1 of 1980 transfers to the 
NRC Chairman all of the Commission's func- 
tions pertaining to an emergency at a licensed 
facility. Section 7 (2) defines the term Com- 
mission” as used in this act to reaffirm and re- 
flect the policy established in Reorganization 
Plan No. 1. 

Subsection (c) makes clear that, under the 
authority of the Nuclear Emergency Response 
Data System Act, the NRC may only make 
recommendations to the licensee. The NRC 
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may not require the licensee to take any rec- 
ommended action and it may not relieve the 
licensee of the responsibility of maintaining 
the reactor in safe operating condition. 

Subsection (d) provides that, notwithstand- 
ing subsection (c), the NRC may take what- 
ever action it deems necessary, based on in- 
formation received through the data system, 
pursuant to authority the NRC may possess 
under the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 (42 
U.S.C. 2011 et seq.), the Energy Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5811 et seq.), or 
any other law. 

Subsection 5, subsection (a) preempts 
State and local government authority to re- 
quire commercial nuclear powerplants to in- 
stall electronic data transmitting systems fol- 
lowing the enactment of the Nuclear Power 
Emergency Response Data System Act. 

Subsection (b) provides that any electronic 
data transmitting system implemented before 
the date of enactment would not be preempt- 
ed. This subsection permits the continued op- 
eration of data systems, such as the one op- 
erated by the State of Illinois, installed before 
the date of enactment. 

Subsection 6, subsection (a) authorizes the 
NRC to share with qualified States data the 
NRC receives through the data system during 
a nuclear emergency. As defined in section 
7(5), a “qualified State“ is one possessing 
electronic equipment capable of receiving 
data from the NRC and in which the nuclear 
powerplant experiencing the emergency or 
any part of the plant's emergency planning 
zone lies. 

Subsection (b), paragraph (1) prohibits the 
Federal Government from paying the cost of 
providing data to a State under subsection (a). 

Paragraph (2) relieves the NRC of any obli- 
gation to transmit data to a State if the trans- 
mission would interfere with the NRC's efforts 
to respond to an emergency, and prohibits 
any State receiving the data from interfering 
with the efforts of the NRC or licensee to re- 
spond to the emergency. 

Paragraph (3) gives the NRC discretion in 
determining the most practical means to 
transmit data under this section. 

Subsection 7 defines the terms used in the 
bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield such time as he 
may consume to the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. GEJDENSON]. 

Mr. GEJDENSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
think the choice we have here is 
whether or not we are going to start 
and establish a system that is nation- 
wide or whether we will do what we 
did in the construction of nuclear pow- 
erplants, and that is to establish a 
hodgepodge of State systems that 
someday will have to be unified in one 
Federal system. The States do deserve 
information, and this particular piece 
of legislation provides that informa- 
tion to each and every State. It grand- 
fathers the existing communications 
systems between States and nuclear 
powerplants within their borders, but 
most importantly I think what it does 
is that it establishes for the first time 
an electronic link between nuclear 
power facilities and the Nuclear Regu- 
latory Commission and makes that 
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very same information available simul- 
taneously to the States. 

Mr. Speaker, if there is one mistake 
I think we all understand that we have 
made in producing nuclear power in 
this country, it is that we have no 
standardized plants. Each and every 
plant is a turnkey operation, and 
whether it is the NRC or the industry, 
each and every plant has new prob- 
lems and new challenges. We do not 
want to find ourselves 10 years from 
now with 100 different systems repre- 
senting each kind of facility or 50 dif- 
ferent systems representing each of 
the various States. 

I believe that we are best served by 
establishing the legislation the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. HUCKABY] 
has offered, and, if we need to improve 
on it, we ought to do it at a future 
date. 

We generally have a choice in this 
body, and the choice is between taking 
what is doable and reaching out for ac- 
complishments that may never occur. 
I think, if we try to seriously amend 
this piece of legislation, we will find 
that we end up with no data link 
system at all, that the debate between 
the industry and the environmental- 
ists will leave us without any system 
for the majority of the plants in this 
country. 

We have here an agreement that I 
believe can become law this year, and 
that advantage, for all the systems, for 
all the States is well worth it. If you 
want improvements in the data link 
system that is proposed in this legisla- 
tion, offer them in following years. If 
you want more coverage, as I believe 
we ought to have, if you want constant 
coverage, let us take that fight up in 
the next session of Congress. Let us 
take the victory that we have here in 
beginning a nationwide data linkage 
system for nuclear power facilities and 
take it home. 

Mr. Speaker, | am pleased to rise in support 
of H.R. 1570, the Nuclear Power Emergency 
Response Data System Act of 1988. H.R. 
1570 authorizes the establishment of an elec- 
tronic data-link between commercial nuclear 
power reactors and the Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission [NRC]. | commend my colleague, 
Congressman Huckasy, for his efforts on 
behalf of this legislation. 

An electronic data-link is needed because 
at present the only communications link be- 
tween nuclear plants and the NRC in an 
emergency is voice communication by tele- 
phone. | find it disturbing that in this age of 
sophisticated communications technology, the 
NRC and nuclear utilities are relying on the 
telephone to transmit vital information on re- 
actor conditions in the event of an accident. 
H.R. 1570 will significantly improve communi- 
cations between NRC and nuclear utilities 
and, as a result, will improve safety. 

In July 1987 | successfully offered an 
amendment to H.R. 1570 which required the 
data-link to be on continuously, 24 hours a 
day. | offered this amendment because | was 
concerned that if the system was activated 
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after an accident was already in progress val- 
uable information about conditions leading up 
to the accident would be lost. | also was con- 
cerned that an irresponsible reactor operator 
might not turn the data-link system on during 
an ncy. For example, when the Three 
Mile Island accident occurred the operators 
did not inform the NRC or the State of Penn- 
sylvania until many hours after the accident 
began. 

The substitute to H.R. 1570 which we are 
considering today replaces the 24-hour 
amendment with two provisions that address 
the concerns which prompted me to originally 
offer the amendment. The substitute requires 
that the data-link “maintain and store a con- 
tinuous 24-hour per day record” which will be 
transmitted upon the activation of the data-link 
system. This will allow the NRC and States to 
analyze what conditions led up to an accident. 

The substitute also requires the reactor op- 
erator to turn the data-link on if an unusual 
event occurs at a nuclear reactor. The original 
version of H.R. 1570 required the data-link to 
be activated if an “emergency alert“ occurred. 
Unusual events occur, on average, about 200 
times a year, whereas emergency alerts 
occur, on average, less than 5 times per year. 
Consequently, the lower unusual event thresh- 
old will help ensure that the data-link is acti- 
vated by the operator in the event of an acci- 
dent. 

H.R. 1570 also provides that any State that 
is capable of receiving transmissions of the 
data system and that requests access to the 
NRC system shall be granted access to the 
data immediately upon the receipt of the data 
into the data system. This provision ensures 
that the States, which have the primary re- 
sponsibility for emergency response and evac- 
uation in the event of a nuclear accident, will 
have access to information on the condition of 
a reactor. 

Mr. Speaker, | believe that H.R. 1570 will 
significantly improve communications between 
nuclear utilities and the NRC in the event of 
an accident. This improvement in communica- 
tions will contribute to the safe operation of 
nuclear reactors in the United States. 

Mr. HUCKABY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Alaska [Mr. Youns]. 

Mr. YOUNG of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
I thank the gentleman from Louisiana 
for yielding this time to me. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in strong support 
of this legislation, introduced and 
championed by my friend and col- 
league, JERRY HucKkaBy. This is good 
legislation—responsible legislation 
aimed at increasing the public safety 
by increasing monitoring of our Na- 
tion’s nuclear powerplants. 

The bill makes sense because it calls 
for the Nuclear Regulatory Commis- 
sion to set up an ongoing computer- 
ized data system which would con- 
stantly monitor all nuclear plants, so 
that they can respond quickly and di- 
rectly in the event of a nuclear inci- 
dent. 

Nuclear energy is a very important 
part of our energy mix. 
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Every kilowatt of nuclear energy 
produced offsets imported oil from the 
violent and unstable Persian Gulf. 
This bill addresses nuclear power in a 
positive light—it increases the public 
safety by increasing information about 
plant operations. 

It is time Congress takes a stand in 
favor of energy in this country, and 
this is just such a stand. That’s why 
this bill is responsible—instead of 
wringing our hands about all the 
downsides of energy production, as 
many do, JERRY HuckaBy has put to- 
gether a bill to improve on the safety 
of this technology. That’s what effec- 
tive legislating is all about. With more 
bills like this, and fewer press confer- 
ences about the evils of energy, and 
with passage of a bill to open the 
Arctic National Wildlife Refuge to en- 
vironmentally sound oil and gas leas- 
ing, this country will be less vulnera- 
ble to maniacs in the Persian Gulf. 

Mr. ECKART. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. GEJDENSON] called 
this bill a victory. The question is: a 
victory at whose expense? 

I suspect it is a victory at the ex- 
pense of those in the community who 
have a right to know about what is 
going on in their backyard. I suspect it 
is a victory at the expense of the 
States’ disaster service agencies who 
ought to understand for their ability 
to respond most thoughtfully on these 
matters that they understand what is 
going on. 

I would like to refer to a letter I re- 
cently received just a few days ago on 
May 7 from the Department of Nucle- 
ar Safety, the State of Illinois, not ex- 
actly a runaway, liberal, crazy, anti- 
nuke bashing agency who said, and I 
quote, “Particularly the last sentence 
of subsection (4) of section 3 of the bill 
would preempt a State from having a 
system similar to the Illinois Depart- 
ment of Nuclear Safety’s direct data- 
link.” And the point that they make is 
a very significant one. We are talking 
about continuous data linkage. We are 
not talking about, as this bill provides 
for, the transmission of data only 
when the utility decides to declare an 
emergency, and we know that that has 
particularly been a sense and source of 
some controversy in the operation of 
nuclear powerplants. 

The letter goes on to say that 
“under the system required under 
H.R. 1570, data would be provided only 
after declaration of an emergency by 
the plant operator. By that time, valu- 
able and reliable information would be 
lost.” 

“By independently monitoring the 
data,” the letter goes on to say, prob- 
lems can be indentified even before an 
emergency is declared.” 

We have similar letters of objections 
from other State regulatory agencies 
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including New York, Illinois, and my 
own State of Ohio. 
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Mr. GEJDENSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ECKART. I yield to my friend, 
the gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. GEJDENSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
think what we have to take a look at, 
and the gentleman is right, my prefer- 
ence is to have this system up and run- 
ning 24 hours a day on a continuous 
basis. 

We have a choice here today. We 
can either pass this bill, which I think 
has an excellent chance of passing the 
other body and being signed into law, 
or we can fail to do anything, and that 
is the real choice, and have the devel- 
opment of 50 different systems in 50 
different States. In some States it may 
happen and in other States it may not 
happen. 

What we do have in this bill is a 
threshold at which information has to 
be transmitted that I think most rea- 
sonable people believe is a good start. 

I would ask the gentleman from 
Ohio to join with me in helping to 
pass this bill and then join with me in 
trying to get this system expanded in 
future years. 

My fear with the gentleman’s ap- 
proach is that we would have a great 
system in Ohio, or we may have a 
lousy system in Ohio, but the danger 
to the national interest and to Ohio’s 
interest in having a hodgepodge of 50 
systems is clear. We want to have one 
system. We want to have that system 
shared with the States so that the 
NRC and the States are functioning 
on the same basis of information. 

Do not dilute the opportunity for es- 
tablishing a national standard and 
then expanding it by scuttling this 
piece of legislation today. 

Mr. HUCKABY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ECKART. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. HUCKABY. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut for his support. 

I would like to point out to my col- 
leagues, we have no system today, as 
the gentleman from Connecticut is 
saying. If we get into a nuclear inci- 
dent, and the way this legislation is 
written, we will have in excess of 200 
look-sees each year at the NRC head- 
quarters where we will be seeing what 
is going on, something is not quite 
right in our nuclear powerplant, over 
200 a year. 

Today we do not have the ability to 
monitor at all. So if you are concerned 
with safety, if you want some of our 
very best minds looking at these inci- 
dents when they occur, support this 
legislation. 

As far as States rights are con- 
cerned, any State that is out there 
now that has a system, they can keep 
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in place exactly what they have, and if 
they want to get in on this, they can 
have the same system as what the 
NRC has. 

Mr. ECKART. Mr. Speaker, I would 
just conclude my remarks, before I 
yield back the balance of my time, 
that I agree with the sentiment of my 
friend, the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut. My fear is that the floor becomes 
the ceiling, and in so doing States that 
want to monitor this on a continuing 
basis, and in so doing States that want 
to do something more than just when 
there is an emergency when a fire has 
broken out and folks are scrambling 
around, will be precluded from so 
doing. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I would 
urge defeat of H.R. 1570. 

Mr. HOCHBRUECKNER. Mr. Speaker, | rise 
to voice my concern about a bill on the Sus- 
pension Calendar today, H.R. 1570, the Nu- 
clear Power Emergency Response Data 
System Act. 

Mr. Speaker, as | understand it, the bill 
before us today is not the same bill approved 
by the Interior Committee. A key compromise 
provision that had been included by that com- 
mittee is absent from the bill being offered by 
our colleague from Louisiana. Since H.R. 1570 
is being presented on the Suspension Calen- 
dar, Members have no opportunity to offer 
amendments to the bill. 

The chief problem | see with the version of 
H.R. 1570 being considered today is that it 
does not guarantee access by States to con- 
trol room data transmitted from nuclear pow- 
erplants to the NRC. Under the measure of- 
fered by the gentleman from Louisiana, it is 
uncertain whether States will have access to 
data for the critical 24-hour preemergency 
period. 

Mr. Speaker, in order to protect the public, it 
is essential that States have access to data 
concerning conditions inside a nuclear power- 
plant prior to an emergency. State and local 
governments are charged with the responsibil- 
ity of handling off-site responses to nuclear 
emergencies. In order to accurately predict 
the scope and nature of a nuclear emergency 
and implement appropriate response meas- 
ures, State and local agencies must have 
access ot the same in-plant information avail- 
able to the NRC. 

Frankly, | do not understand why such a 
controversial bill has been placed on the Sus- 
pension Calendar. Amendments ought to be in 
order from the floor. Since we have no oppor- 
tunity to improve the legislation, | will oppose 
H.R. 1570 and urge my colleagues to oppose 
the bill as well. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
HucKasy] that the House suspend the 
rules and pass the bill, H.R. 1570, as 
amended. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. ECKART. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to clause 5 of rule I and the 
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Chair’s prior announcement, further 
proceedings on this motion will be 
postponed. 


INDIAN HOUSING ACT OF 1988 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to suspend the rules and pass 
the bill (H.R. 3927) to amend the 
United States Housing Act of 1937 to 
establish a separate program to pro- 
vide housing assistance for Indians 
and Alaska Natives, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 3927 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the “Indian 
Housing Act of 1988”. 

SEC. 2. ESTABLISHMENT OF SEPARATE PROGRAM OF 
ASSISTED HOUSING FOR INDIANS AND 
ALASKA NATIVES. 

The United States Housing Act of 1937 is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new title: 

“TITLE IT—ASSISTED HOUSING FOR INDIANS 
AND ALASKA NATIVES 
“SEC. 201. ESTABLISHMENT OF SEPARATE PROGRAM 
OF ASSISTED HOUSING FOR INDIANS 
AND ALASKA NATIVES. 

%% GENERAL AUTHORITY.—The Secretary 
shall carry out programs to provide lower 
income housing on Indian reservations and 
other Indian areas in accordance with the 
provisions of this title. 

1 APPLICABILITY OF TITLE I.— 

II IN GENERAL.—Except as otherwise pro- 
vided in this title, the provisions of title I 
shall apply to lower income housing devel- 
oped or operated pursuant to a contract be- 
tween the Secretary and an Indian housing 
authority. 

“(2) PUBLIC HOUSING.—No provision of title 
I tor of any other law specifically modifying 
the public housing program under title I) 
that is enacted after the date of the enact- 
ment of the Indian Housing Act of 1988 
shall apply to public housing developed or 
operated pursuant to a contract between the 
Secretary and an Indian housing authority, 
unless the provision explicitly provides for 
such applicability. 

“(c¢) INAPPLICABILITY OF CERTAIN REQUIRE- 
MENTS,—Lower income housing developed or 
operated pursuant to a contract between the 
Secretary and an Indian housing authority 
shall not be subject to section 227 of the 
Housing and Urban-Rural Recovery Act of 
1983 (relating to pet ownership in assisted 
housing for the elderly or handicapped), 

“SEC, 202, MUTUAL HELP HOMEOWNERSHIP OPPOR- 
TUNI RAM. 


“(a) ESTABLISHMENT. —The Secretary shall 
carry out a mutual help homeownership op- 
portunity program for Indian families in 
accordance with this section. The program 
shall be designed to meet the homeownership 
needs of Indian families on Indian reserva- 
tions and other Indian areas, including 
Indian families whose incomes erceed the 
levels established for lower income families. 

“(b) FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE,—The Secretary 
may, to the extent provided in appropria- 
tion Acts, enter into contracts with Indian 
housing authorities under title I to provide 
financial assistance for the development, ac- 
quisition, operation, and improvement of 
housing projects under this section. 

“(c) ELIGIBLE PROJECTS.— 
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“(1) PROJECT TYPES.—Projects for which as- 
sistance may be provided under this section 
may include single-family detached dwell- 
ings and other single-family dwellings (in- 
cluding row houses). 

“(2) FORMS OF OWNERSHIP.—In addition to 
fee simple ownership and other forms of 
ownership, the Secretary may permit and fa- 
cilitate cooperative ownership for any 
project assisted under this section, if the 
Indian housing authority requests coopera- 
tive ownership and the Secretary determines 
such ownership to be appropriate for the 
project. 

“(3) PROPERTY STANDARDS.—Property 
standards for projects assisted under this 
section shall be established by regulation, in 
accordance with section 205. The standards 
shall— 

“(AJ provide sufficient flexibility to permit 
the use of different designs and materials; 
and 

“(B) include cost-effective energy conser- 
vation performance standards designed to 
ensure the lowest total construction and op- 
erating costs. 

“(d) ELIGIBLE FAMILIES.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided in 
paragraph (2), assistance under this section 
shall be limited to Indian lower income fam- 
ilies on Indian reservations and other 
Indian areas, 

“(2) EXCEPTION.— 

“(A) DEMONSTRATED NEED.—An Indian 
housing authority may provide assistance 
under this section to families on Indian res- 
ervations and other Indian areas whose in- 
comes exceed the levels established for lower 
income families, if the Indian housing au- 
thority demonstrates to the satisfaction of 
the Secretary that there is a need for hous- 
ing for such families that cannot reasonably 
be met without such assistance. An Indian 
housing authority may provide assistance 
under this section to any non-Indian family 
on an Indian reservation or other Indian 
area if the Indian housing authority deter- 
mines that the presence of the family on the 
Indian reservation or other Indian area is 
essential to the well-being of Indian families 
and the need for housing for the family 
eannot reasonably be met without such as- 
sistance, 

“(B) LIMITATION ON NUMBER OF UNITS.—The 
number of dwelling units in any project as- 
sisted under this section that may be occu- 
pied by or reserved for families on Indian 
reservations and other Indian areas whose 
incomes exceed the levels established for 
lower income families may not exceed 
whichever of the following is higher: 

“(i) 10 PERCENT.—10 percent of the dwell- 
ing units in the project. 

“(ii) § untTs.—5 dwelling units. 

“(e) MUTUAL HELP AND OCCUPANCY AGREE- 
MENT.—Each Indian housing authority oper- 
ating a program under this section shall re- 
quire each family selected for housing under 
this section to enter into a mutual help and 
occupancy agreement. The agreement shall 
provide the following: 

“(1) FAMILY CONTRIBUTION.— 

“(A) GENERAL REQUIREMENT.—The family 
shail agree to contribute toward the develop- 
ment cost of a project in the form of land, 
labor, cash, or materials or equipment, The 
value of the contribution of each family 
shail not be less than $1,500. 

/ CONTRIBUTION BY INDIAN TRIBE.—Con- 
tributions other than labor may be made by 
an Indian tribe on behalf of a family. 

“(2) MONTHLY PAYMENT.— 

“(A) CALCULATION.—The family shall agree 
to make a monthly payment to the Indian 
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housing authority that is equal to whichever 
of the following is higher: 

“(i) PERCENTAGE OF ADJUSTED INCOME.—AN 
amount computed by— 

“() multiplying the monthly adjusted 
income of the family by a percentage that is 
not less than 15 percent and not more than 
30 percent, as determined by the Indian 
housing authority to be appropriate; and 

I subtracting the estimated monthly 
payments of the family for the reasonable 
use of utilities (excluding telephone service). 

ti ADMINISTRATION CHARGE.—The amount 
budgeted by the Indian housing authority 
for monthly operating expenses on the dwell- 
ing of the family, excluding any operating 
cost for which operating assistance is pro- 
vided by the Secretary under section 9. 

E/ OTHER APPLICABLE LAW.—Monthly pay- 
ments under this section shall be subject to 
section 203 of the Housing and Community 
Development Act of 1974. 

“(3) MAINTENANCE AND  UTILITIES.—The 
family shall be responsible for the mainte- 
nance and monthly utility expenses of the 
dwelling, The Indian housing authority 
shall have in effect procedures determined 
by the Secretary to be sufficient for ensuring 
the timely periodic maintenance of the 
dwelling by the family. 

“(4) HOMEOWNERSHIP OPPORTUNITIES.—The 
Indian housing authority shall afford the 
family an opportunity to purchase the 
dwelling under a lease-purchase, mortgage, 
or loan agreement with the Indian housing 
authority or any other qualified entity, if 
the Indian housing authority determines (in 
accordance with objective standards and 
procedures established by the Secretary after 
consultation with Indian housing authori- 
ties) that the family is able to meet the obli- 
gations of homeownership. 

“(f) SELF-HELP HOUSING PROGRAM.— 

I ESTABLISHMENT.—The Secretary shall 
establish a self-help housing program for 
projects assisted under this section. 

‘(2) REQUIREMENTS.—In the case of any 
project approved by the Secretary for par- 
ticipation in the self-help housing pro- 
gram— 

“(A) each family shall make a contribu- 
tion under subsection (e/(1) in the form of 
labor in accordance with labor contribution 
requirements similar to the requirements ap- 
plicable under the mutual self-help housing 
program established in section 523 of the 
Housing Act of 1949; and 

“(B) the Secretary shall provide each 
family with technical and supervisory as- 
sistance similar to the assistance available 
under the mutual self-help housing program 
established in section 523 of the Housing Act 
of 1949. 

“(3) APPLICATIONS.—Any Indian housing 
authority may submit an application to the 
Secretary for inclusion of a project assisted 
under this section in the self-help housing 
program. 

“SEC. 203. ADDITIONAL PROVISIONS. 

% PU HOUSING Maximum CONTRIBU- 
TIONS.—In determining the maximum con- 
tributions that may be made by the Secre- 
tary to an Indian housing authority for de- 
velopment of a public housing project (in- 
cluding a mutual help homeownership op- 
portunity project under this title), the Secre- 
tary shall consider all relevant factors, in- 
cluding— 

“(1) the logistical problems associated 
with projects of remote location, low densi- 
ty, or scattered sites; and 

“(2) the availability of skilled labor and 
acceptable materials. 
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“(b) RELATED FACILITIES AND SERVICES.—The 
Secretary shall take such actions as may be 
necessary to ensure the timely and efficient 
provision, through the Interdepartmental 
Agreement on Indian Housing, of any roads, 
water supply and sewage facilities, and elec- 
trical and fuel distribution systems that are 
required for completion and occupancy of 
public housing projects assisted under this 
title (including mutual help homeownership 
opportunity projects). 

% ACCESSIBILITY TO PHYSICALLY HANDI- 
CAPPED PERSONS.—The Secretary shall, in ac- 
cordance with Public Law 90-480 (42 U.S.C. 
4151 et sed. commonly known as the Archi- 
tectural Barriers Act of 1968) and other ap- 
plicable law, require each Indian housing 
authority to give proper consideration to 
the needs of physically handicapped persons 
for ready access to, and use of, lower income 
housing assisted under this title. 


“SEC, 204. ANNUAL REPORT. 


“The Secretary shall include in the annual 
report under section 8 of the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development Act— 

“(1) a description of the actions taken to 
carry out the provisions of the Housing and 
Community Development Act of 1987 that 
relate to Indian housing; 

“(2) an evaluation of the status of the pro- 
gram of single-family mortgage insurance 
for Indians and Alaska Natives under sec- 
tion 248 of the National Housing Act; 

“(3) an assessment of the housing needs of 
native Hawaiians and an evaluation of cur- 
rent Federal programs designed to meet the 
needs, including programs of housing assist- 
ance for lower income families and the pro- 
gram of single-family mortgage insurance 
for native Hawaiians under section 247 of 
the National Housing Act; 

“(4) recommendations for resolving con- 
cerns relating to Indian housing authorities 
that are authorized to serve both Indians 
and non-Indians; and 

‘(5) a description of actions taken to 
ensure the timely and efficient provision, 
through the Interdepartmental Agreement 
on Indian Housing, of any roads, water 
supply and sewage facilities, and electrical 
and fuel distribution systems that are re- 
quired for completion and occupancy of 
public housing projects assisted under this 
title (including mutual help homeownership 
opportunity projects). 


“SEC, 205, REGULATIONS. 


%% Issuance.—The Secretary shall issue 
regulations to carry out this title and the 
amendments made by the Indian Housing 
Act of 1988. The regulations shall be issued 
in accordance with subsections (b) through 
(e) of section 553 of title 5, United States 
Code. 

“(6) CONSULTATION WITH INDIAN HOUSING 
AUTHORITIES. In formulating proposed regu- 
lations under this section, the Secretary 
shall consult with Indian housing authori- 
ties. 

%% EFFECTIVE DATE.—The Secretary shall 
issue regulations under this section to 
become effective before the expiration of the 
90-day period beginning on the date of the 
enactment of the Indian Housing Act of 
1988. 

SEC. 3. CONTINUED AVAILABILITY OF FUNDS, 

Section 5(c) of the United States Housing 
Act of 1937 is amended by adding at the end 
the following new paragraph: 

“(8) Any amount available for Indian 
housing under subsection (a) that is recap- 
tured shall be used only for such housing.”. 
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SEC. 4. DEFINITIONS. 

(a) ADJUSTED INCOME.—Section 3(6)(5)(D) 
of the United States Housing Act of 1937 is 
amended— 

(1) by inserting “(i)” after “(D)”; and 

(2) by inserting before the period at the 
end the following: , or (ii) excessive travel 
expenses, not to exceed $25 per family per 
week, for employment or education related 
travel, except that this clause shall apply 
only to families assisted by Indian housing 
authorities”. 

(b) Pb ;o Hos]. AGENCY.—Section 
3(b)(6) of the United States Housing Act of 
1937 is amended by adding at the end the 
following: “The term includes any Indian 
housing authority.”. 

(ce) StaTe.—Section 3(b)/(7) of the United 
States Housing Act of 1937 is amended by 
striking all that follows “Indian tribes” and 
inserting a period. 

(d) Inpian.—Section 3(b) of the United 
States Housing Act of 1937 is amended by 
adding at the end the following new para- 
graph: 

“(9) The term ‘Indian’ means any person 
recognized as being an Indian or Alaska 
Native by an Indian tribe, the Federal Gov- 
ernment, or any State. 

(e) INDIAN AREA.—Section 3b) of the 
United States Housing Act of 1937 (as 
amended by subsection (d) of this section) is 
further amended by adding at the end the 
following new paragraph: 

“(10) The term ‘Indian area’ means the 
area within which an Indian housing au- 
thority is authorized to provide lower 
income housing. 

(f) INDIAN HOUSING AvuTHoRITy.—Section 
3(b) of the United States Housing Act of 
1937 (as amended by subsection (e) of this 
section) is further amended by adding at the 
end the following new paragraph: 

I The term ‘Indian housing authority’ 
means any entity that— 

“(A) is authorized to engage in or assist in 
the development or operation of lower 
income housing for Indians; and 

“(B) is established— 

“(i) by exercise of the power of self-govern- 
ment of an Indian tribe independent of 
State law; or 

ii / by operation of State law providing 
specifically for housing authorities for Indi- 
ans, including regional housing authorities 
in the State of Alaska. ”. 

(g) INDIAN TRIBE.—Section 3(b) of the 
United States Housing Act of 1937 (as 
amended by subsection (f) of this section) is 
further amended by adding at the end the 
following new paragraph: 

“(12) The term ‘Indian tribe’ means any 
tribe, band, pueblo, group, community, or 
nation of Indians or Alaska Natives.“ 


SEC. 5. CONFORMING AMENDMENTS TO TITLE 1. 


The United States Housing Act of 1937 is 
amended by inserting before section 1 the 
following title heading: 


“TITLE I—GENERAL PROGRAM OF ASSISTED 
HOUSING". 


SEC. 6. APPLICABILITY, 


The Secretary of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment may carry out programs to pro- 
vide lower income housing on Indian reser- 
vations and other Indian areas only in ac- 
cordance with the amendments made by this 
Act, commencing on whichever of the follow- 
ing occurs earlier: 

(1) EFFECTIVE DATE OF REGULATIONS.—The 
effective date of regulations issued under 
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section 205 of the United States Housing Act 
of 1937. 

(2) 90 pays.—The expiration of the 90-day 
period beginning on the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the rule, a second is not re- 
quired on this motion. 


The gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
GONZALEZ] will be recognized for 20 
minutes and the gentlewoman from 
New Jersey (Mrs. Rouxema] will be 
recognized for 20 minutes. 


The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. GONZALEZ]. 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 


Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of H.R. 
3927, the Indian Housing Act of 1988. 

This legislation amends the Housing 
Act of 1937 to provide a separate pro- 
gram of housing assistance for Indians 
and Alaskan Natives and other native 
Americans. This bill is strongly sup- 
ported by Indian tribes and other 
native Americans in all areas of the 
Nation. It has received broad biparti- 
san support among our colleagues on 
both sides of the aisle from its intro- 
duction to mark up in subcommittee 
and full committee. In this regard, 
Mrs. ROUKEMA, the ranking minority 
member of the subcommittee, deserves 
recognition for the crucial role she 
took in perfecting all aspects of this 
important bill. I also wish to commend 
my colleague from Ohio, Mr. WYLIE, 
the ranking minority member of the 
committee, for his support and invalu- 
able assistance. Finally, Mr. Speaker, I 
commend my chairman, Mr. St GER- 
MAIN, for his support and expeditious 
handling of this bill. Because of his ef- 
forts we will be able to act on this im- 
portant bill in this Congress without 
further delay. 


This bill is designed to simplify the 
Indian Housing Program as it is now 
operating under the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development 
[HUD], provide it with more flexibil- 
ity and make it more cost-effective. 
The bill contains the following key 
provisions. 


The first section, section 201, creates 
a new, separate title under the Hous- 
ing Act of 1937 for the Indian Housing 
Program. Through this change, any 
future actions taken on the regular 
Public Housing Program will not apply 
to the Indian Housing Program unless 
specifically stated. Mr. Speaker, since 
the inception of the current Indian 
Housing Program in 1961 as a part of 
the regular Low-Income Housing Pro- 
gram under the 1937 act, many provi- 
sions amending the regular program 
that applies to the urban areas of our 
Nation automatically applied to the 
Indian Housing Program. This created 
a great deal of confusion and compli- 
cated the successful and efficient im- 
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plementation of the Indian Housing 
Program. Efforts made to undo these 
inadvertent applications of the law 
were cumbersome and often left HUD 
and the Indian housing authorities at 
a great disadvantage until Congress 
amended such actions. Section 201 will 
alleviate this serious problem. 

Section 202 codifies the existing 
Mutual Help Homeownership Oppor- 
tunity Program, which accounts for 
more than 50 percent of the housing 
built under the Indian Housing Pro- 
gram. In almost all instances, the only 
available source of owner-occupied 
housing for residents of Indian reser- 
vations and Alaskan Native villages 
has been the Mutual Help Homeown- 
ership Program. However, Mr. Speak- 
er, this program is not even stipulated 
in law or in published regulation. Thus 
far it has been operated from the 
HD Indian Housing Program hand- 
book, with a considerable amount of 
uneven interpretation. Provisions in 
this bill make clear that it may be 
used for all Indians in need of housing 
and not merely the lowest income 
members of reservations. This recog- 
nizes that in reality there is no other 
program to provide homeownership 
opportunities on Indian reservations 
and in Native villages. Provision is also 
made to encourage row-house design, 
in addition to single family dwellings, 
that achieve economies of scale. It pro- 
vides further that HUD establish gen- 
eral performance standards that pro- 
vide flexibility for using different 
design and materials, and that encour- 
age effective energy conservation and 
performance. It also provides that the 
Secretary encourage cooperative own- 
ership and a self-help program with 
technical assistance similar to that 
which is so successful under the rural 
housing programs engendering com- 
munity pride and cooperation. Provi- 
sions under the Mutual Help Home- 
ownership Program assure that fami- 
lies are responsible for maintenance 
and utilities. Indian housing authori- 
ties are required to have in effect pro- 
cedures for insuring the periodic and 
timely maintenance of these homes. 

Section 203 of the bill, Mr. Speaker, 
contains additional provisions that 
apply to the entire Indian Housing 
Program. They clarify that there must 
be a recognition of the extremely diffi- 
cult problems that are often associat- 
ed in providing housing in remote loca- 
tions of Indian reservations. Such lo- 
gistical problems apply to Native vil- 
lages distributed throughout the vast 
area of the State of Alaska, as well as 
to remote places in reservations in the 
lower 48 States, where skilled labor 
and adequate materials must be ob- 
tained from places far distant from 
the site of the project. This results in 
relatively high, but unavoidable, unit 
costs. 

Section 203 also directs HUD to im- 
prove coordination with the Bureau of 
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Indian Affairs in the Department of 
the Interior, and with the Indian 
Health Service, a part of the Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services, 
in providing essential services for the 
development of Indian housing 
projects. Despite interagency task 
force and other coordinating attempts, 
far too often the roads and water and 
sewer facilities are not available at the 
time the HUD housing is ready for 
construction. This has contributed 
substantially to the so-called excessive 
pipeline of units under reservation in 
the Indian Housing Program. These 
three agencies, as we all know, have 
their own program policy and budget 
imperatives and priorities but they 
must do better in working together to 
develop Indian housing. 


Mr. Speaker, we have added to the 
original bill I introduced, a provision to 
make clear that the needs of handi- 
capped native Americans should be 
given appropriate attention, as well as 
a provision to exempt the Indian 
Housing Program from a provision 
barring pets in public housing. Both 
were unanimously supported and will 
assist in perfecting this legislation. 


Mr. Speaker, the bill is endorsed by 
the National American Indian Housing 
Council, which took the lead in 
making sure that the interests of all 
the tribes and native groups were rep- 
resented. The bill has broad bipartisan 
support and it is our understanding 
that the other body used our language 
to markup its Indian housing bill 
which it intends to report next week. 


Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues in 
the House to pass this important bill 
to aid our native American brothers 
and sisters to meet their serious hous- 
ing needs in their homelands. 


Mrs. ROUKEMA. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 


Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of H.R. 
3927, the Indian Housing Act of 1988, 
and ask unanimous consent to revise 
and extend my remarks. 


I commend our subcommittee chair- 
man, Mr. GONZALEZ, for his outstand- 
ing work in producing a much-needed 
Indian housing bill, the measure 
which we have under consideration 
today. 


This legislation will provide impor- 
tant recognition in Federal law for a 
specialized housing assistance pro- 
gram, which will continue to deliver 
essential housing for low-income 
Indian and Alaskan Native families. 


The bill establishes distinct legisla- 
tive authority for the Indian housing 
programs now under the U.S. Housing 
Act of 1937, thereby separating the 
Indian housing programs from those 
of the basic Public Housing Program. 


Separating Indian housing from 
public housing will affirm the Federal 
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Government’s commitment to provide 
housing in Indian areas and recognize 
the unique relationship between the 
U.S. Government and the Indian 
tribes and the special housing prob- 
lems of Indians. 


This legislation is consistent with 
our efforts to restrain Government 
spending because it does not create 
any additional direct spending. There 
is a potential cost of up to $750,000 re- 
sulting from a provision of the bill 
which encourages employment and 
education for Indian families living on 
reservations by allowing for a $25 per 
week rental deduction to income. 


I should note that there have been 
instances of less than perfect coordi- 
nation between the three principal 
agencies involved in Indian housing. 
The committee report strongly directs 
HUD to continue to strive for better 
interagency coordination between 
HUD, the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
[BIA], and the Indian Health Service 
[IHS] for delivery of essential roads 
and sanitation facilities. This is a criti- 
cally important issue which the sub- 
committee will monitor closely. 


Overall, H.R. 3927 is most acceptable 
and will produce clarity and better ef- 
ficiency for the delivery of much- 
needed housing assistance to Indian 
housing authorities. 

While HUD still opposes this legisla- 
tion and objects to a few of its provi- 
sions, I believe the most significant ob- 
jection is addressed in the committee 
report in a reasonable manner. Specifi- 
cally, HUD’s legal advisers have raised 
questions relating to the legality of 
limiting the bill’s assistance to only 
Indian families. The authority for 
Congress to establish and target assist- 
ance to Indians in Federal legislation 
is a longstanding policy which has 
been upheld by the U.S. Supreme 
Court on numerous occasions. The 
committee report contains strong sup- 
port for this policy and refers to a sup- 
porting analysis provided by the 
American Law Division of the Library 
of Congress. 

I introduce into the Recorp the 
analysis. 

As the ranking minority member of 
the subcommittee, I am satisfied that 
this legislation, which is strongly sup- 
ported by the Indian tribal councils 
and Indian housing authorities, is cost- 
effective and necessary. I urge my col- 
leagues to support the measure. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the following 
material: 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
Washington, DC, May 4, 1988. 
To: House Committee on Banking, Finance 
and Urban Affairs. 
Attention: Hon. Fernand J. St Germain, 
Chairman, Hon. Chalmers P. Wylie. 
From: American Law Division. 
Subject: Constitutional Question in re 
Indian Housing Provision. 
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This memorandum responds to your in- 
quiry with respect to constitutional objec- 
tions raised by the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development (HUD) to section 
202(a) of H.R. 3927, 100th Congress. The 
Department objects to the provision for as- 
sistance to low income Indian families 
through Indian Housing Authorities created 
under State law off reservations. The 
thought is that in such circumstances limi- 
tation of assistance to Indians raises equal 
protection problems. 

Because of time constraints, we must deal 
with the question quite briefly. For two rea- 
sons, it does not appear that a successful 
constitutional argument could be made 
against the provision. 

First, there is the historic tradition of 
Federal concern for the welfare of Indians. 
This concern is manifested in the Constitu- 
tion itself, in the Indian commerce clause, 
Article I, section 8, cl. 3, and in the author- 
ity, now unused, to enter into treaties with 
Indian tribes. Favored special treatment of 
Indians, on and off the reservations, has 
long been Federal policy. See Morton v. 
Ruiz, 415 U.S. 199 (1974). Upholding a pref- 
erence for Indians over all other persons in 
eligibility for employment in the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, the Supreme Court noted 
that the standard for adjudicating the valid- 
ity of distinctions is whether “the special 
treatment can be tied rationally to the ful- 
fillment of Congress’ unique obligation 
toward the Indians.” Morton v. Mancari, 
417 U.S. 535, 555 (1974). See also Delaware 
Tribal Business Comm. v. Weeks, 430 U.S. 
73, 85 (1977) (applying the same standard to 
distinctions drawn among Indian groups). 
To be sure, in Mancari, the preference was 
to Indians who were members of “Federally 
recognized” tribes and excluded other indi- 
viduals who could racially be considered 
“Indians,” but it would certainly appear to 
be within the congressional competence to 
determine that its “unique obligation 
toward the Indians” extends to individuals 
and nonmembers of tribes because of diffi- 
culties arising at least in part out of their 
status as Indians. Cf. McClanahan v. Arizo- 
na State Tar Comm., 411 U.S. 164, 179-181 
(1973) (distinguishing between interest in 
tribal welfare and welfare of individual Indi- 
ans). 

Second, even if the designation of Indian 
families in section 202(a) is to be perceived 
as racial rather than political, the prece- 
dents would support the provision’s validity. 
In Fullilove v. Klutznick, 448 U.S. 448 
(1980), the leading case on the use of Con- 
gress’ spending power to remedy the disad- 
vantages visited upon minorities, the Court 
recognized both the authority to make 
racial classifications, within limits, for reme- 
dial purposes and the authority to distin- 
guish among minority groups all of whose 
members might generally qualify for reme- 
dial preferences. When Congress’ responsi- 
bilities for Indians are combined with its 
discretion to target its spending to particu- 
lar disadvantaged groups, the validity of the 
challenged section would seem much more 
than likely to survive equal protection chal- 
lenge. 

JOHNNY H. KILLIAN, 
Senior Specialist, 
American Constitutional Law. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, I merely wish to add 
that there really is no budgetary 
impact on this legislation. 
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Also, I want to acknowledge that in- 
valuable assistance and leadership of- 
fered by our distinguished colleague, 
the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
BEREUTER] who is a very effective 
member of the subcommittee. I would 
like to recognize the gentleman’s pres- 
ence here. 

I also want to commend the hard 
and diligent work on the part of the 
staff, the director of the staff, Mr. 
McMurray, but particularly Mr. Deste- 
fano, who is considered our Indian 
housing expert. 

I did want to recognize for the 
record the most valuable leadership 
and help in shaping and molding this 
legislation that these gentlemen have 
given, with particular reference to the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. BEREU- 
TER], because we have had absolutely 
nothing but a genuine consensus. The 
reason for that is because of the tre- 
mendous leadership of the gentlewom- 
an from New Jersey [Mrs. Rouxkema], 
the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
BEREUTER] and others on both sides of 
the subcommittee membership. 

Mrs. ROUKEMA. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
BEREUTER]. 

Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to lend my support today to 
the pending measure, H.R. 3927, the 
Indian Housing Act of 1988. As a co- 
sponsor of H.R. 3927, I view the meas- 
ure as an important step for numerous 
reasons including the fact that this 
legislation would establish a separate 
and necessary program within the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment to meet the housing needs 
of Indian people. I would particularly 
address comments of commendations 
to the subcommittee chairman, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. GONZALEZ] 
for his initiative, persistence, and 
timely action in bringing this land- 
mark housing and Indian legislation to 
the House floor. Praise is also due to 
the supportive and helpful attitude 
displayed by the ranking minority 
member of the subcommittee, the gen- 
tlewoman from New Jersey [Mrs. ROU- 
KEMA] and to the excellent staff assist- 
ance from both sides of the aisle. This 
Member also appreciates the coopera- 
tion of the committee chairman, the 
gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. ST 
GERMAIN] and the ranking minority 
member, the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. WYLIE] for facilitating the con- 
sideration of this bill. 

As the Congressman for the First 
District in Nebraska, I represent the 
residents of three Indian tribes: the 
Santee Sioux, the Winnebago, and the 
Omaha. The housing needs of my 
Indian constituents on their respective 
reservations often vary from those in- 
dividuals residing in traditional public 
or private housing. These differences 
include cultural, religious, political, 
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and settlement or geographic factors. 
This bill recognizes these factors 
through pragmatic changes in order to 
successfully address the housing needs 
of Indian people. 


I am especially supportive of the 
provisions which authorize the Secre- 
tary of HUD to take such actions as 
may be necessary, utilizing the inter- 
departmental agreement on Indian 
housing, to ensure the timely installa- 
tion of roads, plumbing, electricity, 
and related facilities which are neces- 
sary to the completion and occupancy 
of Indian housing projects. The lack of 
budgetary and programmatic coordi- 
nation for the prompt and efficient de- 
livery of these services has long been a 
problem with many Indian housing 
projects, including those in my own 
district, but I am hopeful that H.R. 
3927 can go a long way toward correct- 
ing this deficiency. 


We have long needed the changes 
which are found in the Indian Housing 
Act of 1988. The current organization 
and general housing legislation is very 
often not efficient or cost-effective in 
serving the housing need of native 
Americans; a change for a specific 
statutory basis for Indian housing 
very clearly is needed. This legislation 
makes many important improvements. 
Therefore, I urge my colleagues to 
support passage of this legislation. 


Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, | rise in 
strong support of H.R. 3927, the Indian Hous- 
ing Act of 1988, as reported by the Committee 
on Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs. 

This legislation amends the Housing Act of 
1937 to provide a separate program of hous- 
ing assistance for Indians and Alaskan Na- 
tives. This legislation is strongly supported by 
Indian tribes and their representatives in all 
areas of the Nation and enjoys broad biparti- 
san support among my colleagues on both 
sides of the aisle. 

| wish to commend the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. GONZALEZ], the chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Housing and Community 
Development, who is the author and original 
sponsor of this legislation. | also wish to com- 
mend the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. WYLIE], 
the ranking minority member of the commit- 
tee, and the gentlelady from New Jersey [Mrs. 
Roukema], the ranking minority member of 
the subcommittee, who strongly supported 
this legislation and played a crucial role in per- 
fecting all of its aspects. The efforts of the 
two gentlemen and the gentlelady were in- 
valuable in drafting this important piece of leg- 
islation in a spirit of cooperation and gracious 
bipartisanship. 

Mr. Speaker, we have an excellent piece of 
legislation before us today and | urge all my 
colleagues to support it. 

Mr. AKAKA. Mr. Speaker, | rise in support of 
H.R. 3927, the Indian Housing Act of 1988. 

H.R. 3927 is a vital and necessary piece of 
legislation that addresses the longstanding 
need of affordable and decent housing for our 
Nation's native Americans. 
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| would like to commend the members of 
the committee, Chairman St GERMAIN, and 
subcommittee Chairman HENRY GONZALEZ for 
their able and sensitive leadership in this en- 
deavor. Likewise, | would like to commend the 
staff who have worked diligently in addressing 
this very serious problem. 

Mr. Speaker, | am particularly grateful for 
the attention that the committee has paid to 
the native Hawaiian population of our country 
in its deliberation of H.R. 3927. While the pri- 
mary focus of this measure is housing assist- 
ance for Indians and Alaska Natives, the com- 
mittee has taken this opportunity to recognize 
the housing needs of native Hawaiians. 

H.R. 3927 directs the Secretary to include 
in the annual report an assessment of the 
housing needs of native Hawaiians and an 
evaluation of current Federal programs de- 
signed to meet their needs, including pro- 
grams of housing assistance for lower income 
families and the program of single-family mort- 
gage insurance for native Hawaiians under 
section 247 of the National Housing Act. 

This information is vital to the Federal and 
State government housing agencies, as it will 
set the stage for improving the quality of life 
for our native Hawaiians. | have come to the 
committee, in the past, asking that the hous- 
ing needs of our native Hawaiians be ad- 
dressed, and the committee has always been 
quick to respond. Here, again, the committee 
has responded to my request, and | am ex- 
tremely grateful. 

| am confident that we must remain vigilant 
in our oversight of programs affecting native 
Hawaiians if ever we are to achieve success, 
and | wholeheartedly support the committee's 
direction as envisioned in H.R. 3927. 

Mr. SMITH of Florida. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 
3927, the Indian Housing Act, is vitally impor- 
tant to the Miccosukee and Seminole Tribes 
of Florida because it would establish separate 
statutory authority for the Indian Housing Pro- 
gram in the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development [HUD]. 

Currently, the Indian Housing Program is 
governed by the same regulations which are 
applied to the other low-income, public hous- 
ing program in the Public Housing Program of 
HUD. As a result, changes made to the regu- 
lations of the U.S. Public Housing Act of 1937, 
administered by HUD, affect both the Public 
Housing Program and the Indian Housing Pro- 
gram simultaneously, with little regard for the 
distinction between the two. 

The Indian Housing Act offers us the oppor- 
tunity to recognize the distinctions between 
the Public Housing Program and the Indian 
Housing Program. As it stands now, little con- 
sideration is given to the following distinctions: 


Public housing program Indian housing program 
1) 95 urban environment................. 100 rural 
(1) 95 percent percent 


Ee ne anean et aa 
ab e care as Scattered sites with few 
il units. multifamily units. 


Although there are numerous others, these 
distinctions clearly underscore the importance 
of the separation of these two programs as 
mandated under the Indian Housing Act. 
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| urge my colleagues to vote in favor of this 
bill which has widespread, bipartisan support. 
Enactment of H.R. 3927 would enable the 
Miccosukee and Seminole Tribes of Florida, 
as well as other tribes throughout our Nation, 
to protect the cultural values in which they 
rightfully take pride. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, | rise in 
strong support of H.R. 3927, the Indian Hous- 
ing Act of 1988, as reported by the Committee 
on Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs. 

This legislation amends the Housing Act of 
1937 to provide a separate program of hous- 
ing assistance for Indians and Alaskan Na- 
tives. This legislation is strongly supported by 
Indian tribes and their representatives in all 
areas of the Nation and enjoys broad biparti- 
san support among my colleagues on both 
sides of the aisle. 

| wish to commend the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. GONZALEZ], the chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Housing and Community 
Development, who is the author and original 
sponsor of this legislation. | also wish to com- 
mend the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. WYLIE], 
the ranking minority member of the commit- 
tee, and the gentlelady from New Jersey [Mrs. 
Roukema], the ranking minority member of 
the subcommittee, who strongly supported 
this legislation and played a crucial role in per- 
fecting all of its aspects. The efforts of the 
two gentlemen and the gentlelady were in- 
valuable in drafting this important piece of leg- 
islation in a spirit of cooperation and gracious 
bipartisanship. 

Mr. Speaker, we have an excellent piece of 
legislation before us today and | urge all my 
colleagues to support it. 

Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. Mr. Speaker, 
| rise in support of H.R. 3927, the Indian 
Housing Act. This bill embodies long-needed 
reforms of the Indian housing programs. The 
bill enjoys widespread support among Indian 
tribes and organizations because it places 
Indian housing on a firmer footing on North 
Dakota reservations and all others, too. 

For one thing, the bill provides separate 
statutory authority for Indian housing pro- 
grams. These are now grouped unceremon- 
iously and inappropriately under the general 
rubric of public housing, But Indian housing 
has not fit well in that suit. The problems and 
needs of public housing—usually urban—do 
not match with those in Indian country, a pre- 
dominantly rural environment. 

As a result of this mismatch, rentals for 
Indian housing have often exceeded the ability 
of Indian families to make payments, Nor has 
the total stock of Indian housing grown suffi- 
ciently to meet current needs—largely be- 
cause Indian housing has been pitted against 
urban public housing in the competition for the 
same resources. The economic, social, and 
cultural characteristics of Indian reservations, 
however, cry out for their own housing pro- 
gram. 

The bill properly emphasizes homeowner- 
ship over subsidized rentals. Given the oppor- 
tunity to own a home, Indian families will re- 
spond like others across the Nation and take 
pride in the maintenance of their dwellings. 
The legislation before us today codifies the 
Mutual Help Ownership Program, which ac- 
counts for about 65 percent new housing units 
developed by the Department of Housing and 
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Urban Development [HUD]. This will save tax 
dollars and improve the quality of life on the 
reservations. 

| have been assured, too, that HUD will 
continue to administer the new, separate 
Indian Housing Program, even though it now 
would have its own authority under this bill. 
Tribes have expressed concern about trans- 
ferring housing programs from HUD to another 
department or agency and this bill would not 
take that step. 

Finally, this measure takes an innovative 
stride in meeting the critical shortage of hous- 
ing for non-Indian professionals like doctors 
and teachers who provide invaluable services 
on reservations. The bill gives tribes the au- 
thority to permit non-Indian families to partici- 
pate in the self-help program in instances 
where other housing is not available and 
where these professionals offer services es- 
sential to the well-being of Indians in the area. 

In conclusion, this bill is no panacea for the 
staggering housing problems in Indian country. 
No program can take the place of tribal lead- 
ership and self-determination, but neither can 
the latter flourish when outmoded and ineffec- 
tive programs get in the way. That it is why | 
urge my colleagues to support this needed 
reform in Indian housing. 

Mrs. ROUKEMA. Mr. Speaker, I 
have no more request for time, and I 
yield back the balance of my time. 
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Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I 
have no further requests for time, and 
I yield back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Gray of Illinois). The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. GonzaLEz] that the 
House suspend the rules and pass the 
bill, H.R. 3927, as amended. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. LUNGREN. Mr. Speaker, on 
that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the provisions of clause 5, rule 
I, and the Chair’s prior announce- 
ment, further proceedings on this 
motion will be postponed. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL LUNCH ACT 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. HAWKINS, Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R. 4306) to amend the National 
School Lunch Act to require eligibility 
for free lunches to be based on the 
nonfarm income poverty guidelines 
prescribed by the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ELR. 4306 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. FREE LUNCH PROGRAM ELIGIBILITY, 

Section 9(b)(1(A) of the National School 
Lunch Act (42 U.S.C. 1758(b)(1)A)) is 
amended— 

(1) in the second sentence, by striking out 
“For the school years ending June 30, 1982, 
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and June 30, 1983, the” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “The”; and 
(2) by striking out the third sentence. 
SEC. 2. COMPUTATION OF CASH COMPENSATION TO 
DISTRICTS UNDER SECTION 14(g)(3) OF 
THE NATIONAL SCHOOL LUNCH ACT. 
(a) In GeEneERAL.—Section 14(g)(3)(A) of 
the National School Lunch Act is amended 
by adding at the end the following: “The 
Secretary, in computing losses sustained by 
any school district under the preceding sen- 
tence, shall base such computation on the 
actual amount of assistance received by 
such school district under this Act for the 
school year ending June 30, 1982, includ- 


“(i) the value of assistance in the form of 
commodities provided in addition to those 
provided pursuant to section 6(e) of this 
Act; and 

„ii) the value of assistance provided in 
the form of either cash or commodity let- 
ters of credit. 


The Secretary may provide cash compensa- 
tion under this subparagraph only to eligi- 
ble school districts which submit applica- 
tions for such compensation not later than 
May 1, 1988.”. 

(b) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
Section 14(g)(3)(B) of the National School 
Lunch Act is amended by striking 850.000“ 
and inserting such sums as may be neces- 

(e) TIME FOR PAYMENT OF CLarms.—Section 
14(gX3) of the National School Lunch Act is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new subparagraph: 

“(C) The Secretary shall complete action 
on any claim submitted under subparagraph 
(A) not later than 45 days after the date of 
the enactment of this subparagraph.”. 

SEC. 3, FARMERS’ MARKET COUPONS DEMONSTRA- 
TION PROJECT. 

(a) Pokrosk.— The purpose of this section 
is to authorize the establishment of a grant 
program to encourage the establishment of 
State demonstration projects designed to— 

(1) provide resources to persons who are 
nutritionally at risk in the form of fresh nu- 
tritious foods from farmers’ markets; and 

(2) expand the awareness of and use of 
farmers’ markets, resulting in an increase in 
sales at such markets. 

(b) GENERAL AUTHORITY.—Section 17 of 
the Child Nutrition Act of 1966 (42 U.S.C. 
1786) is amended by adding at the end the 
following new subsection: 

“(m)(1) The Secretary of Agriculture may 
award a 3-year grant to each of 7 States for 
the establishment of a demonstration 
project designed to provide recipients of as- 
sistance under subsection (c) with additional 
coupons which may be exchanged for foods 
at farmers’ markets. 

“(2) A grant provided to any State under 
this subsection shall be provided to the Gov- 
ernor, who shall— 

„A) designate the appropriate State 
agency or agencies to administer the pro- 
gram in conjunction with the appropriate 
non-profit organizations; and 

„B) assure coordination of the program 
among the appropriate agencies and organi- 
zations. 

“(3) The Secretary may not make a grant 
to any State under this subsection unless 
such State agrees to provide for the project 
to be assisted under the grant an amount 
from State funds that is equal to not less 
than 30 percent of the cost of the program. 

“(4XA) The Secretary shall establish a 
formula for determining the amount of the 
grant to be awarded under this subsection 
to each State for which an application is ap- 
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proved under paragraph (6), according to 
the number of proposed recipients specified 
in the State's application. 

„B) Except as provided in subparagraph 
(C), no grant may be awarded under this 
subsection for less than $75,000 or more 
than $400,000. 

“(C) If the sums appropriated pursuant to 
the authorization contained in paragraph 
(10) for any fiscal year for grants under this 
subsection are not sufficient to pay to each 
State for which an application is approved 
under paragraph (6) the amount to which 
the Secretary determines each such State is 
entitled under this subsection, each such 
amount shall be ratably reduced. 

“(D) For any fiscal year to which subpara- 
graph (C) applies, each State shall ratably 
reduce the number of recipients served 
under the grant. 

(5) Each State that receives a grant 
under this subsection shall ensure that the 
demonstration project for which the grant 
is received complies with the following re- 
quirements: 

“(A) Persons who are eligible to receive 
benefits under the project shall only be per- 
sons who are receiving assistance under sub- 
section (o). 

„B) Construction or operation of a farm- 
er’s market may not be carried out with the 
use of funds— 

“(i) provided under the grant; or 

i) required to be provided by the State 
under paragraph (3). 

“(C) Except as provided in paragraph 
(4D), recipients of benefits under the 
project shall include not less than 25 per- 
cent of persons who— 

“(i) receive assistance under subsection 
(c); and 

“iD live in the State or the area designat- 
ed to be served by the project, as appropri- 
ate. 

“(D) The value of the Federal share of the 
benefit received by any recipient under the 
project may not be— 

“(i) less than $10 per year; or 

i) more than $20 per year. 

“(E) The coupon redemption process 
under the project shall be designed to 
ensure that coupons may be redeemed— 

„ only by producers authorized by the 
State to participate in the project; and 

(i) only to purchase unprepared food for 
human consumption. 

“(F)G) Except as provided in clause (ii), 
the State may not use for administration of 
the project for any fiscal year more than 10 
percent of funds provided to the project 
from any source in such fiscal year. 

ii) In the case of a project that is in its 
first year of operation, the State may use 
for administration of the project for the 
first fiscal year not more than 15 percent of 
funds provided to the project from any 
source in such fiscal year. 

“(G) The State shall ensure that no State 
or local taxes are collected within the State 
on purchases of food with coupons distribut- 
ed under the project. 

‘(6)(A) A State that desires to receive a 
grant under this subsection shall submit an 
application to the Secretary at such time 
and in such manner as the Secretary may 
reasonably require. 

“(BXi) Each application submitted under 
this paragraph shall contain— 

I) the estimated cost of the program; 

(II) a description of the State plan for 
complying with the requirements estab- 
lished in paragraph (5); and 

(III) criteria developed by the State with 
respect to authorization of producers to par- 
ticipate in the program. 
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(un) The criteria developed by the State 
as required by clause (i)(III) shall require 
any authorized producer to sell to recipi- 
ents, in exchange for coupons distributed 
under the project, only foods produced by 
such producer. 

(O) The Secretary shall establish objec- 
tive criteria for approval of applications 
submitted under this paragraph. 

“(D) In approving applications submitted 
under this paragraph, the Secretary shall— 

give preference to applications that 
propose projects that are determined by the 
Secretary to— 

(I) have possible national significance; or 

“(II) show unusual promise in promoting 
similar projects; ‘ 

“Gi) give preference to applications that 
show promise of continued operation of the 
project for which the grant is requested 
after the grant expires; 

(iii) require that if any State receives a 
grant under this section and that State is 
operating a similar project with State or 
local funds, that State shall not reduce the 
amount of State and local funds available to 
the project after receiving funds for the 
project under this subsection; and 

(iv) give preference to applications for 
projects that would serve areas in the State 
which have the greatest percentage of per- 
sons who receive assistance under subsec- 
tion (c) as compared to the total population 
of such areas. 

“(TM The value of the benefit received 
by any recipient under any project for 
which a grant is received under this subsec- 
tion may not be included as income in deter- 
mining the eligibility of such recipient for 
assistance under any other State or Federal 
program. 

B) Any projects for which a grant is re- 
ceived under this subsection shall be supple- 
mentary to the food stamp program carried 
out under the Food Stamp Act of 1977 (7 
U.S.C. 2011 et seq.) and to any other Feder- 
al or State program under which foods are 
distributed to needy families in lieu of food 
stamps. 

8) Each State that receives a grant 
under this subsection shall submit a report 
to the Secretary for each year of the grant 
period. Each such report shall include— 

„A the number of recipients served 
under the project for which the grant is re- 
ceived; 

“(B) the rate of redemption of coupons 
distributed under the project; 

„(C) the types of foods purchased with 
the coupons; 

„D) the average amount distributed in 
coupons to each recipient; 

(E) any change in the amount of food 
purchased at farmers’ markets after the es- 
tablishment of the project; 

„F) any change in the number of farmers 
participating in farmers’ markets after the 
establishment of the project; and 

“(G) any other information determined to 
be necessary by the Secretary. 

“(9 A) The Secretary shall evaluate the 
projects for which grants are received under 
this subsection and submit to Congress a 
report on such evaluations. 

“(B) Such report shall be submitted 
before the end of the 2-year period begin- 
ning on the date that the last grant is 
awarded under this subsection. 

10) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated to carry out this subsection $2,000,000 
i 3 of the fiscal years 1989, 1990, and 
1 fs 

“(11) For purposes of this subsection: 
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(A) The term ‘recipient’ means a person 
who is chosen by a State to receive benefits 
under a project. 

“(B) The term ‘State agency’ has the 
meaning provided in subsection (b)(13), 
except that such term also includes the agri- 
culture department of each State.“ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Gray of Illinois). Is a second demand- 
ed? 

Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, I 
demand a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, a second will be consid- 
ered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from California [Mr. Haw- 
KINS] will be recognized for 20 minutes 
and the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Goop.irne] will be recognized for 
20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from California [Mr. HAWKINS]. 

GENERAL LEAVE 

Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on 
H.R. 4306, the bill under consider- 
ation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of 
H.R. 4306 which amends the National 
School Lunch and the Child Nutrition 
Acts. 

Mr. Speaker, there are three sec- 
tions in this bill. 

The first section is a minor amend- 
ment and is needed to change a date. 
When the Stewart B. McKinney 
Homeless Assistance Act was enacted 
last year, it changed the date for the 
annual determination of the gross 
income eligibility standards for the 
Food Stamp Program from July 1 to 
October 1. 

The National School Lunch Act is 
tied into the eligibility standards for 
the Food Stamp Program. Therefore, 
the enactment of the Homeless Act, 
inadvertently also changed the date 
for determining eligibility standards 
for the school lunch program from 
July 1 to October 1. 

For years, food service administra- 
tors have used July 1 for determining 
eligibility guidelines for the school 
lunch program. The July 1 date is par- 
ticuarly timely for food service admin- 
istrators because the school year has 
not yet begun making it possible for 
more efficient planning for children 
involved with the school lunch pro- 
gram. If eligibility guidelines are not 
established until October 1, it requires 
that food service administrators deter- 
mine eligibility twice a year, once 
based on the former year’s guidelines, 
and then again in October after the 
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school year has begun. It is very obvi- 
ous to me, Mr. Speaker, that determin- 
ing eligibility twice in 1 year instead of 
just once involves a more time con- 
suming and more costly proce ss. 

In summary, Mr. Speaker, section 1 
of this legislation is a minor amend- 
ment that would restore in statute the 
July 1 date for free meal income eligi- 
bility determinations in the school 
lunch and child nutrition programs. 

Section 2 of this legislation will pro- 
vide cash compensation to five eligible 
school districts for losses sustained by 
their school districts as a result of the 
alterations which occurred in the 
methodology used to conduct a con- 
gressionally required study. These 
school districts participated in this 
study which is designed to test cash 
and commodity letters of credit as al- 
ternatives to the traditional commod- 
ities program in the National School 
Lunch Program. The Department of 
Agriculture which administers the 
program altered the methodology 
being used in the study, and as a result 
losses were sustained by some school 
districts participating in the study. 

Section 3 of this legislation which is 
the Farmers’ Market Nutrition En- 
hancement Act establishes a 3-year na- 
tional demonstration project which 
will provide families participating in 
the Special Supplemental Food Pro- 
gram for Women, Infants, and Chil- 
dren [WIC] with additional resources 
to purchase fresh fruits, produce, and 
other products from farmers’ markets. 


The provisions in section 3 attempt 
to reach the most vulnerable groups in 
this Nation in terms of poor nutrition 
by introducing WIC recipients to a 
new food market whereby they can 
obtain fresh and highly nutritious 
products at a price lower than they 
would pay in a commercial market. 
This provision will make it possible for 
many low-income individuals in our 
Nation to have access to fresh and rea- 
sonably priced produce. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues to 
support this legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 


Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of H.R. 
4306 which is a bill that I cosponsored 
with the gentleman from California 
(Mr. HAwWEkINSI, because it corrects a 
problem with the administration of the 
National School Lunch Program. For 
years we always determined the eligi- 
bility for participation in free lunches 
under this National School Lunch Act 
at the beginning of each school year. 
All of a sudden we seem to have a 
change, and the guidelines now for de- 
termining eligibility would be issued on 
July 1 and would run through June 30. 
That is the way it was. The year for 
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determining eligibility then would coin- 
cide with our regular school year. 

Last year, however, for some reason 
or another the guidelines were 
changed so that if the school was 
going to participate in the free lunch 
program, it would be from July 1 to 
October 1. This change means that 
schools would already be in session 2 
months before these new guidelines 
would go into effect, so what it means 
is they would have to take the first 2 
months based on last year’s eligibility 
and then have to file for eligibility all 
over again on October 1. It really does 
not make sense. 

Mr. Speaker, the program worked 
well the way we had always done it. I 
see no reason to change it. 


I am pleased to say that the chair- 
man has added to this bill a section 
that will clarify a provision in current 
law with regard to the cash and com- 
modity letter of credit, the CLOC pilot 
program sites. 

As my colleagues know, we have 
been trying to carry this program out 
in some specified areas to see how a 
cash in lieu of, or a letter of credit 
would work. It seems that there are 
those in the Department and else- 
where that would do everything they 
can to sabotage this study, and so one 
way I suppose to do that was to 
change horses in the middle of the 
stream, so that in the 1982-83 school 
year they changed methodology for 
this study and the result is that of 
course those who were in the study 
suffered financially rather consider- 
ably. As a matter of fact we just found 
out how considerably some of them 
may have suffered, and that is appar- 
ently all of them. 


We have apparently smoked out the 
Department because when we had this 
before us in committee, there were 
only five school districts that had filed 
at that time for damage done to them 
because of the change of the method- 
ology and that amounted to about 
$82,000. All of a sudden when we took 
action in committee the Department 
got excited and as a matter of fact we 
then found that the Congressional 
Budget Office said, “If you would have 
compensated all of them, you are talk- 
ing about more than $1 million.” 


For the first time, I believe, the De- 
partment is saying, “Boy, we sure were 
snookering you guys, but now it’s out 
in the open and I suppose it won't 
work now.” 


At any rate, we made sure that it 
would be just the $82,000 and just for 
five districts that filed before May 1 
with the understanding that we would 
look seriously at just exactly what did 
happen when the program comes up 
for reauthorization. 


Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of my 
chairman’s effort to make these 
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changes in the National School Lunch 
Program. 

Mr. Speaker, | rise in support of H.R. 4306, 
a bill that | cosponsored with Chairman Haw- 
KINS, which corrects a problem with the ad- 
ministration of the National School Lunch Pro- 
gram. For years, schools have determined eli- 
gibility for participation in free lunches under 
the National School Lunch Program at the be- 
ginning of each school year and based on eli- 
gibility at that time, a child could participate 
for the entire school year. The guidelines for 
determining eligibility were issued on July 1 
and were the determinant of eligibility for the 
year starting on July 1 and running through 
the following June 30. The year for determin- 
ing eligibility coincided with the school year 
and made administration of the program 
easier. 

Last year, the effective dates of the guide- 
lines for participation in the free lunch pro- 
gram were changed from July 1 to October 1. 
This change, which is to begin this coming 
July, would create severe problems for admin- 
istering the National School Lunch Program by 
requiring that schools determine eligibility for 
participation in the school lunch program for 
the first 2 months of the school year based on 
the previous year’s eligibility and then reas- 
sess eligibility based on the new October 1 
guidelines. This October 1 date would require 
schools throughout the country to assess a 
child's eligibility twice within 1 school year. 

This bill amends the National School Lunch 
Act by requiring the Secretary of Agriculture to 
prescribe income guidelines according to the 
nonfarm income poverty guidelines prescribed 
by the Office of Management and Budget. 
These guidelines are to be issued no later 
than June 1 of each fiscal year. The income 
guidelines would be in effect from July 1 to 
June 30. These dates would require a school 
to make a determination of eligibility for par- 
ticipation only once in a school year and con- 
sequently they are consistent with the smooth 
operation and administration of the program 
within schools. 

Furthermore, | am pleased that this bill will 
also clarify a provision in current law with 
regard to the cash and commodity letters-of- 
credit [CLOC] pilot program sites. In the 
1982-83 school year, methodological changes 
occurred in the Study of the Alternatives to 
Commodity Donation for the National School 
Lunch Program. For some pilot projects the 
change resulted in a loss. In order to compen- 
sate those school districts suffering from a 
loss, Congress passed legislation to reimburse 
these school districts; however, the full intent 
of the legislation was never realized. In order 
to adequately compensate those school dis- 
tricts, the committee accepted an amendment 
to clarify the original intent of the legislation in 
reimbursing school districts for losses they 
sustained as a result of the change. 

At the time of the full committee consider- 
ation, we were aware that five school districts 
had submitted claims for compensation of 
losses they believed they had suffered. If all 
of these school districts claims were honored, 
compensation to these school districts would 
total $81,240. Subsequent cost estimates pro- 
vided to the committee by the Department of 
Agriculture indicate that, in fact, most of the 
school districts which participated in the study 
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of alternatives to USDA commodities sus- 
tained losses that would be eligible for com- 
pensation under the terms of my amendment. 
Based on USDA data, the Congressional 
Budget Office estimates that if all of the af- 
fected school districts were to submit claims 
for losses, the total cost would be approxi- 
mately $1 million in fiscal year 1989. 

The committee amendment clarifies the 
intent of the original legislation and narrows 
committee reported bill to include losses sus- 
tained by those school districts that as of May 
1, 1988, have submitted claims for losses. 
This will limit the cost to no more than 
$81,240. This is in keeping both with the com- 
mittee’s intent and the total authorization of 
appropriations contained in the committee 
amendment before us. 

Nonetheless, equitable treatment for the re- 
maining school districts which have sustained 
losses must be forthcoming. Therefore, | 
intend to pursue this matter when the commit- 
tee reauthorizes those child nutrition programs 
that will expire on September 30, 1989. 

Again, | rise in support of H.R. 4306 and 
urge my colleagues to join me in voting for its 


passage. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. GEJDENSON]. 

Mr. GEJDENSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
commend the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. Hawkins], the chairman of 
the Committee on Education and 
Labor, and I also commend the rank- 
ing Republican member, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. GooD- 
LING], for their support of this legisla- 
tion, which is an excellent piece of leg- 
islation. I would particularly like to 
emphasize my happiness at seeing the 
incorporation of the Farmers Market 
Nutritional Enhancement Act within 
this legislation. In our own State of 
Connecticut, when a pilot program 
was begun we had over 80,000 pounds 
of locally grown produce, and a 25-per- 
cent increase in consumption at the 
farmers market giving a better return 
for the dollar to those people on the 
WIC Program, for which they got 
more nutrition for less money. This is 
a program that helps people that are 
in need. It helps the small farmers in 
our country and it is an excellent piece 
of legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend the chair- 
man for his inclusion of this legisla- 
tion within the particular act. 

Mr. ATKINS. Mr. Speaker, the language of 
this amendment mirrors legislation that was in- 
troduced earlier this year by myself and my 
colleagues from Connecticut and Texas, Mr. 
GEJDENSON and Mr. LELAND. | would like to 
express my appreciation of the efforts of 
these gentlemen, particularly Mr. LELAND, 
who, as chairman of the Select Committee on 
Hunger, has done great work in helping to 
craft workable farmers market coupon legisla- 
tion. | would also like to compliment Jim JEF- 
FORDS of Vermont and WILLIAM GOODLING of 
Pennsylvania. Their efforts are to a large 
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measure responsible for our consideration of 
this provision today. 

Mr. Speaker, in 1986, Massachusetts estab- 
lished a program that provides WIC recipients 
with $10 in coupons that are redeemable only 
for fresh produce at farmers markets. Last 
year, similar programs were started in lowa, 
Connecticut, and Vermont. All of these pro- 
grams have been very successful in achieving 
their objective of introducing needy or nutri- 
tionally at risk individuals to sources of fresh 
produce. At the same time, Mr. Speaker, farm- 
ers markets have seen a rise in sales which 
can be attributed directly to the coupon pro- 
grams. 

In plain terms, we are talking about a pro- 
gram with a low cost, a small administrative 
burden, and a large payback on all fronts. In 
Massachusetts, we have seen young farmers 
who can't get large supermarket contracts 
being exposed to new buyers. In inner-city 
areas, these fariners have been brought to- 
gether with mothers who have young children, 
nutritionally at risk, who can benefit the most 
from their product. 

The plight of the small farmer and the hor- 
rors of hunger in America have been printed 
on the pages of our newspapers for years. 
The farmers market coupon program has ad- 
dressed the needs of both the small farmer 
and the low-income family. It provides new 
markets for those farmers feeling the greatest 
pressure, while at the same time offering fami- 
lies with limited incomes sources of nutrition 
at reasonable prices. 

The coupon program has provided WIC re- 
cipients with an additional market option, one 
in which they are guaranteed to receive fresh, 
nutritious produce. At the same time, the pro- 
liferation of farmers markets have helped to 
revitalize inner-city areas. 

Mr. Speaker, there are too many people in 
this country who do not eat well. How many 
times have we heard it said that the farms of 
America could feed the world, yet there are 
still children who go to bed at night without a 
proper dinner. We have an opportunity today 
to inaugurate a program that will ensure that 
some children who did not eat well yesterday 
will do so tomorrow. 

Mr. Speaker, there has been a lot of talk 
about “the Massachusetts miracle” and the 
prospects of bringing the success my State 
has seen to the rest of the Nation. if we are 
to export any of the Massachusetts miracle, it 
should be in this program. 

| would like to stress that the coupon pro- 
gram does not take away from existing WIC 
benefits. The legislation specifically stipulates 
that the farmers market coupon program is a 
supplement, not a substitute. 

The farmers market coupon program works. 
This is not an untested theory that we are 
considering, but a project that has met with 
success in every State where it was attempt- 
ed. | urge my colleagues to support H.R. 4306 
as amended. 

Mr. NAGLE. Mr. Speaker, | rise today in 
support of the School Lunch and Child Nutri- 
tion Act amendments. | especially applaud the 
Committee on Education and Labor for includ- 
ing the farmers’ market coupon demonstration 
project. 
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Last year the State of lowa conducted a 
pilot project to provide WIC recipients with 
coupons redeemable at farmers’ markets. 
With a budget of only $15,000, the lowa De- 
partment of Agriculture and Land Stewardship, 
targeted Waterloo, IA, a city in my district with 
a relatively high proportion of WIC recipients. 

The purpose of the project was twofold: To 
provide lowans at nutritional risk with fresh 
lowa-grown fruits and vegetables; and to 
expand the marketing opportunities for lowa 
producers by exposing a new group of con- 
sumers to farmers’ markets. The project suc- 
cessfully met both goals. 

Each WIC recipient was given a pack of 10 
$1 coupons. Recipients were provided with 
factsheets and an verbal explanation of how 
the coupons could be used. Of the coupons 
distributed, 68.4 percent were redeemed for 
fresh produce. Vendors also reported that 
cash sales increased up to 20 percent of 
normal volume. In a followup recipient survey, 
74 percent of the respondents indicated that 
they had never been to a farmers’ market 
before. 

This year the lowa Legislature appropriated 
$100,000 to expand the coupon demonstra- 
tion program for the 1988 market season. 
Each recipient in up to three areas will receive 
20 to 30 dollars’ worth of coupons over a 2- 
to 3-month period. This will measure the ef- 
fects of an increase in the scale of the pro- 
gram and of the interest in repeated use of 
the coupons by the recipients. 

The grant program envisioned in this bill will 
enable the lowa program to reach many more 
who are nutritionally at risk. If the $400,000 
cap were lifted, lowa could conceivably appro- 
priate sufficient matching dollars to reach all 
WIC recipients in the State. 

There are 100 farmers’ markets in 81 lowa 
counties. These markets provide an opportuni- 
ty for lowa farmers to diversify their income, 
and for consumers to purchase fresh, locally 
grown produce. Dollars spent at farmers’ mar- 
kets remain in the local community, where 
they multiply and add to the economic well- 
being of rural areas. By making these markets 
accessible to lowans at nutritional risk, the 
State is able to meet the dual goals of provid- 
ing fresh produce and expanding market 
awareness, 

| urge passage of this bill and appropriation 
at the level of authorization. Further, | encour- 
age the Secretary of Agriculture to implement 
this worthwhile program as expediently as 
possible once it becomes law. 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, | rise today in 
strong support of H.R. 4306, the National 
School Lunch Act amendments. | commend 
the distinguished committee chairman, Mr. 
HAWKINS, and the ranking minority member of 
the subcommittee, Mr. GOODLING, for their 
commitment to our schools and for their con- 
tributions to rid our classrooms and play- 
grounds of hunger. 

The National School Lunch Program cur- 
rently requires that annual inflation adjust- 
ments for determining eligibility for free and 
subsidized school lunches be made at the 
same time as adjustments for the food stamp 
program. However, the McKinney Homeless 
Assistance Act changed the date from July 1 
to October 1. | have heard from many food 
service directors in my congressional district 
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that this new date will cause major administra- 
tive complications. To avoid such a disruption, 
H.R. 4306 retains the current July 1 adjust- 
ment date. 

The National School Lunch Act amend- 
ments also establishes a 3-year demonstra- 
tion project allowing families who participate in 
the WIC supplemental food program to pur- 
chase products from farmers’ markets. This 
grants the participants greater flexibility in 
meeting the nutritional needs of their families, 
while providing additional business for our 
ailing farmers. 

The National School Lunch Program has 
addressed the nutritional needs of millions of 
children yearly. It has proven to be cost-effec- 
tive in helping to alleviate hunger at home. 
Accordingly, | urge my colleagues to join in 
support of H.R. 4306. 

Mr. LELAND. Mr. Speaker, on Thursday, 
April 28, 1988 the Education and Labor Com- 
mittee approved, with broad bipartisan sup- 
port, H.R. 4306, legislation amending the Na- 
tional School Lunch Act to require that eligibil- 
ity for free lunch be based on the nonfarm 
income poverty guidelines prescribed by OMB. 
This legislation incorporates an amendment 
establishing grants to encourage the creation 
of State demonstration programs which would 
provide resources to assist persons who are 
nutritionally at risk purchase nutritious foods 
from farmers’ markets. | am joined by Mr. 
GEJDENSEN and Mr. ATKINS as an original 
sponsor of the amendment. 

This amendment will provide low-income 
women, infants, and children participating in 
the special supplemental food program for 
women, infants and children [WIC] with an op- 
portunity and the resources to purchase fresh 
produce and other foods from farmers’ mar- 
kets. 

Since 1986, the Massachusetts Department 
of Food and Agriculture has operated a pilot 
program through which a number of families 
Participating in the WIC Program receive cou- 
pons valued at $10 to purchase food items 
from farmers’ markets to supplement the com- 
modities they already receive. Similar pro- 
grams targeting assistance to WIC families 
have been developed and implemented in 
Connecticut and lowa. Another demonstration 
project, operational in Vermont, provides sup- 
plemental resources to needy families. These 
programs all have demonstrated solid 
achievements in expanding the purchase and 
consumption of nutritious foods among partici- 
pants. Based on the successes of these pro- 
grams, States across the country are looking 
into ways to develop their own farmers’ 
market projects. 

This provision offers a variety of benefits to 
States, WIC recipients, and to small farmers. It 
calls for a 70/30 Federal matching fund to 
States interested in participating in the pilot. 
This provision will help States implement 
projects without inflicting any extraordinary fi- 
nancial stress. 

According to those States already operating 
a project, the program helps the WIC recipi- 
ents by increasing awareness of farmers’ mar- 
kets where they can obtain nutritious fresh 
commodities at a relatively inexpensive price. 
This is important because the low-income indi- 
vidual is considerably more vulnerable to vita- 
min deficiencies than are moderate and upper 
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income individuals. By introducing low-income 
consumers to farmers’ markets, we are ad- 
dressing a serious problem in an efficient and 
practical manner. 

Finally, the program helps small-scale farm- 
ers expand their markets and, accordingly, im- 
proves their sales. Last year, $18,000 from 
coupons were redeemed at farmers’ markets 
in Massachusetts. This money went directly to 
the farmers. It was also reported that the pro- 
gram participants returned to the farmers’ 
markets even after their coupons had been 
exhausted. The other States with projects had 
similar results, which has led each of them to 
expand their programs. 

Mr. Speaker, this language proposes 
modest authorization. It will cost $2 million an- 
nually for 3 years and will provide women, in- 
fants, and children with the vitamins and nutri- 
ents which are essential to their development 
and will help our farmers by introducing new 
consumers to their markets. 

By reaching out to the those who are vul- 
nerable to, or suffer from, malnourishment, 
and providing them with a means to improve 
their nutritional status, we will clearly be con- 
tributing to the well-being of the whole com- 
munity. è 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 4306, 
a bill to amend the National School Lunch Act 
to require eligibility for free lunches to be 
based on the nonfarm income poverty guide- 
lines prescribed by the Office of Management 
and Budget, was introduced on March 30, 
1988, and referred to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. On May 5, 1988, the bill 
was reported with amendments, one of which 
contains subject matter of jurisdictional inter- 
est to the Committee on Agriculture. This 
amendment is section 2 of H.R. 4306, that will 
clarify the nature of certain losses sustained 
resulting from a change in methodology used 
in the pilot projects using cash and commodity 
letters of credit as alternatives to USDA-do- 
nated commodities in the National School 
Lunch Program. 

Prior to consideration of H.R. 4306 today, 
the Committee on Agriculture and the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor exchanged letters 
that stated the Committee on Agriculture's 
intent not to request a sequential referral of 
section 2 of H.R. 4306 with the understanding 
that this procedure in no way diminishes or 
sets a precedent with respect to the jurisdic- 
tional division of responsibility between the 
Committee on Agriculture and the Committee 
on Education and Labor in regard to the 
CASH/CLOC pilot projects, and the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor's understanding 
that such procedure respects the jurisdictional 
interests and concerns of the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

| believe this is a satisfactory resolution of 
this issue and join in supporting passage of 
the bill. In addition, | thank Chairman HAWKINS 
for his gracious cooperation in resolving the 
matter. 

Printed below are the texts of the letters ex- 
changed by the Committee on Agriculture and 
the Committee on Education and Labor: 
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COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, DC, May 10, 1988. 

Hon. Aucustus F. HAWKINS, 

Chairman, Committee on Education and 
Labor, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I understand that 
the Committee on Education and Labor has 
reported H.R. 4306, a bill to amend the Na- 
tional School Lunch Act to require eligibil- 
ity for free lunches to be based on the non- 
farm income poverty guidelines prescribed 
by the Office of Management and Budget, 
and that this bill may be considered under 
suspension of the rules today. 

Section 2 of the bill will clarify the nature 
of certain losses sustained resulting from a 
change in methodology used in the pilot 
projects using cash and commodity letters 
of credit as alternatives to USDA donated 
commodities in the National School Lunch 
Program. I have been informed that the 
substitute bill that will be offered for con- 
sideration by the House tightens the scope 
of section 2, as reported by your Committee. 

Due to the busy schedule of the Agricul- 
ture Committee the next few weeks, I will 
not request sequential referral to section 2 
of H.R. 4306 and will not object to consider- 
ation of the bill under suspension of the 
rules. However, I do so with the understand- 
ing that this procedure in no way dimin- 
ishes or sets a precedent with respect to the 
jurisdictional division of responsibility be- 
tween the Committee on Agriculture and 
the Committee on Education and Labor in 
regard to the CASH/CLOC pilot projects. 

As always, I deeply appreciate your will- 
ingness to work with the Committee on Ag- 
riculture on matters of mutual concern. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely, 
E (KIKA) DE LA GARZA, 
Chairman. 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR, 
Washington, DC, May 10, 1988. 

Hon. E DE LA GARZA, 

Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
DC. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: Thank you very 
much for your letter of today’s date notify- 
ing me that the Agriculture Committee will 
not request a sequential referral of Section 
2 of H.R. 4306, a bill to amend the National 
School Lunch Act and for other purposes. I 
also appreciate knowing that you have no 
objection to the House considering that bill 
today under suspension of the rules. 

I understand from your letter that this de- 
cision was based on your understanding that 
this procedure as regards Section 2 of H.R. 
4306 respects fully the jurisdictional inter- 
ests and concerns of the Committe on Agri- 
culture with regard to the CASH/CLOC 
pilot projects. 

Thank you for your letter and I appreci- 
ate your cooperation in this matter. 

Sincerely, 
Aucustus F. HAWKINS, 
Chairman. 


Mr. LIGHTFOOT. Mr. Speaker, I'd like to 
bring to my colleagues’ attention a particular 
provision in H.R. 4306 which is of interest to 
my State of lowa. 

Contained in this legislation is a provision 
providing 3-year grants to up to seven States 
to establish demonstration projects providing 
WiC—women, infants, and children — with 
vouchers to purchase produce at farmers mar- 
kets. lowa is one of the four original States 
that had a demonstration project of this kind. 
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In 1986, the lowa General Assembly appro- 
priated $15,000 to conduct a farmers market 
coupon demonstration project with two goals: 
To expand market opportunities for lowa pro- 
ducers, and to provide lowans at nutritional 
risk with fresh lowa-grown fruits and vegeta- 
bles. The project was tremendously success- 
ful in 1987, and an expansion of the 1987 pro- 
gram is planned for 1988 with a $100,000 ap- 
propriation from the lowa State Legislature. 

Unfortunately, it is my understanding that a 
clause originally inserted in the bill to grandfa- 
ther in the original States participating in this 
demonstration program has been deleted from 
the bill. Because lowa’s success with the pro- 
gram, | am hopeful that the bill will be amend- 
ed to allow lowa to continue its efforts to 
expand this program. The State of lowa has 
demonstrated strong commitment to this pro- 
gram. The potential for reducing WIC Program 
costs and for expanding economic opportuni- 
ties for farmers and their rural communities 
are excellent and | would like to see this type 
of program continue. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. Speaker, | rise in sup- 
port of H.R. 4306, a bill that makes some 
minor changes in the school lunch and child 
nutrition acts. 

H.R. 4306 makes a change in the National 
School Lunch Act that will ensure that school 
districts continue to receive data within an ap- 
propriate time frame that will enable them to 
make determination of eligibility for free meals 
prior to the beginning of each school year. In 
essence, the legislative change incorporated 
in H.R. 4306 corrects an inadvertent statutory 
change made in the Stewart B. McKinney 
Homeless Act that would place unnecessary 
paperwork burdens on local school adminis- 
trators and parents as well. 

In addition, the bill provides for a new WIC 
discretionary grant authority to allow interest- 
ed States to compete for funds to operate 
demonstration projects in which WIC clients 
will be provided with special coupons or 
vouchers that may be used to purchase fresh 
foods at authorized local farmers’ markets. 

H.R. 4306 embodies the concept originally 
incorporated in H.R. 3879 that was introduced 
by Congressmen LELAND, GEJDENSON, and 
ATKINS and which | was pleased to subse- 
quently cosponsor. | am also pleased to note 
that this demonstration authority is based on 
successful WIC-Farmers Market Programs 
now operating in my own State of Vermont as 
well as in Connecticut, Massachusetts, and 
lowa. Clearly, this provides an opportunity for 
low-income, nutritionally at-risk WIC partici- 
pants to have increased access to inexpen- 
sive and fresh produce. And, at the same 
time, it assists local small farmers through in- 
creased sales. 

Finally, the bill before us attempts to clarify 
an earlier statutory change designed to 
ensure that certain school districts who partici- 
pated in the congressionally mandated study 
of alternatives to commodities in the National 
School Lunch Program are fully compensated 
for any losses they may have sustained as a 
result of their participation in this study. 

| would urge my colleagues on both sides of 
the aisle to vote for H.R. 4306. 

Mr. AUCOIN. Mr. Speaker, | want to express 
my support for H.R. 4306, the National School 
Lunch Act amendments, and | especially want 
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to call attention to the provision which prom- 
ises to enhance the Special 

Food Program for Women, Infants, and Chil- 
dren. 

The bill establishes a 3-year demonstration 
project providing vouchers to WIC participants 
to buy fresh fruits and at local 
farmers markets. The program will be created 
in seven States which agree to pay 30 per- 
cent of the costs. Because the WIC Program 
in Oregon has provided leadership to other 
States in other ways, | hope Oregon is one of 
the States chosen for this project. 

WIC has proven its effectiveness in improv- 
ing the nutrition and health of newborns and 
avoiding the tragedies of premature birth and 
poor development that continue to afflict too 
many families in this country. As a report of 
the House Select Committee on Children, 
Youth, and Families has shown, $1 invested in 
prenatal nutrition saves up to $3 in short-term 
hospital costs for newborns. 

This new program will provide an incentive 
for WIC mothers to expand their horizons a 
little further. Not only will fresh produce pro- 
vide better nutrition to mothers and children at 
risk and educate parents to cost-effective 
ways of feeding their families, it will also give 
a boost to farmers markets in places like Hills- 
boro, OR, in my district. The idea has already 
been successfully tested in the State of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Oregon's WIC Program, under program di- 
rector Betsy Clarke, has already led the way 
in devising a new way to make WIC even 
more cost-effective than it already is. Looking 
for a way to serve more clients even in the 
face of soaring prices for infant formula, the 


price for baby formula gets the exclusive right 
to supply WIC participants. 


including Texas and Florida. 

Because we recognize that WIC is an in- 
vestment that pays off, and because the 
gram still serves fewer than half of those el 
ble due to the inadequate resources, 
my colleagues and | strongly 
creased funding for the WIC 
connection, | wanted my col 
about Oregon's pioneering the 
savings the stretch WIC dollars 
And the new farmers markets projects made 

possible by this bill today will provide yet more 
inst of local and grassroots innovation 
at its best. 

Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, I 
have no further requests for time, and 
I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no further requests for time, and I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Hawkins] that the House suspend the 
rules and pass the bill, H.R. 4306, as 
amended. 

The question was taken. 
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Mr. LUNGREN. Mr. Speaker, on 
that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to clause 5 of rule I, and the 
Chair’s prior announcement, further 
proceedings on this motion will be 
postponed. 


REREFERRAL OF H.R. 3806 TO 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AF- 
FAIRS 


Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill, H.R. 
3806, which was initially referred to 
the Committee on Education and 
Labor, be rereferred to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. Speaker, I have discussed this 
with both the ranking minority mem- 
bers of the Committee on Education 
and Labor and of the subcommittee in- 
volved, and it was merely a procedural 
mistake that the bill was referred to 
the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 


OVERSEAS TEACHERS ACT OF 
1988 


Mr. FORD of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move to suspend the rule and pass 
the bill (H.R. 3424) amending the De- 
fense Department Overseas Teachers 
Pay and Personnel Practices Act and 
the Defense Dependents’ Education 
Act of 1978, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 3424 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the “Overseas 
Teachers Act of 1988”. 

SEC. 2. UNIFORM SYSTEM RELATING TO THE 
TRANSFER AND APPOINTMENT OF 
TEACHERS. 

Section 1403 of the Defense Dependents’ 
Education Act of 1978 (20 U.S.C. 922) is 
amended by adding at the end the follow- 


ing: 

den]) For purposes of this subsection— 

(A) each of the terms ‘teaching position’ 
and ‘teacher’ shall have the meaning given 
it under section 2 of the Defense Depart- 
ment Overseas Teachers Pay and Personnel 
Practices Act; 

“(B) each of the terms ‘recruited in the 
United States’ and ‘recruited outside the 
United States’ shall be defined under regu- 
lations which shall be prescribed by the Di- 
rector, taking into account the respective 
roles of the central office and the applicable 
regional or area offices of the Office of De- 
pendents’ Education in the appointment of 
the individual involved, except that such 
regulations may not require that a teacher 
be residing in, or interviewed in, the United 
States during the recruitment and hiring 
process in order to be treated as a teacher 
‘recruited in the United States’; and 

“(C) the term ‘school’ shall mean a school 
operated by the Department of Defense as 
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described in section 2(1)(A) of the Defense 
Department Overseas Teachers Pay and 
Personnel Practices Act. 

(2) A) Subject to the approval of the Sec- 
retary of Defense, the Director shall by reg- 
ulation establish a uniform system for fill- 
ing vacant teaching positions. Under the 
system, vacancies will, to the maximum 
extent practicable, be filled as follows: 

„) First, by the voluntary transfer of an 
individual already appointed to a teaching 
position, except that if such individual was 
recruited outside the United States, such in- 
dividual may not be considered under this 
paragraph unless, under section 4(d)(3) of 
the Defense Department Overseas Teachers 
Pay and Personne! Practices Act (disregard- 
ing subparagraph (b)(iii) thereof), such indi- 
vidual is entitled to be treated in the same 
way as an individual recruited in the United 
States. This clause shall apply until the 
first Tuesday following May 15 of the 
school year preceding the school year for 
which the vacancy occurs. 

(i) Second, if there is no such individual 
available, by the appointment of an individ- 
ual recruited in the United States. This 
clause shall apply until the first Tuesday 
following June 15 of the school year preced- 
ing the school year for which the vacancy 
occurs. 

“Gil Third, if none of the above, by the 
appointment of an individual recruited out- 
side the United States. 


Nothing in this subsection shall be consid- 
ered to authorize the filling of a vacant po- 
sition by the transfer or appointment of any 
individual who is not fully qualified for such 
position. 

“(B) The priority of appointment estab- 
lished under subparagraph (A) shall not 
apply in the case of filling any vacancy that 
occurs during a school year for the remain- 
der of that school year. 

“(3)(A) Under the system, notification re- 
lating to vacant teaching positions for 
which application for transfer may be sub- 
mitted shall be provided by any means rea- 
sonably designed to provide notice to poten- 
tial applicants in timely fashion. 

“(B) In order to carrry out this paragraph, 
the Director shall establish procedures 
under which each school will be required to 
inform the Director at least annually of any 
vacant positions (existing or anticipated) 
and to provide any other information which 
the Director may reasonably require. Infor- 
mation received by the Director under this 
subparagraph shall be compiled and pre- 
pared in a form appropriate for distribution 
throughout the defense dependents’ educa- 
tion system, consistent with subparagraph 
(A). 

“(4) The Director shall submit a written 
report to Congress annually on the imple- 
mentation of this subsection. The report 
shall include— 

(A) the total number of teaching posi- 
tions for which applications were sought 
during the most recent school year; 

B) of the number reported under sub- 
pete (A), the total number which were 

illed; 

() of the number reported under sub- 
paragraph (B), the percentage which were 
filled by each of the respective methods de- 
scribed in paragraph (2); 

“(D) a list of all vacant teaching positions 
reported to the Director under paragraph 
(3XB) during the period covered by the 
report, including the name (or other appro- 
priate identification) of the school having 
each such vacancy and the date on which 
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the Director received notice with respect to 
each such vacancy; and 

E) any other information which the Di- 
rector considers appropriate. 

“(5) In order to ensure the equitable and 
uniform implementation of this subsection, 
the Director shall provide that the central 
office of the Office of Dependents’ Educa- 
tion shall be responsible for coordinating all 
activities under this subsection, including 
those relating to the recruitment, evalua- 
tion, professional certification, appoint- 
ment, transfer, and recertification of teach- 
ers. The central office’s functions under this 
subsection shall be in addition to any other 
functions of such office.“. 


SEC. 3. TEACHERS NOT TO BE DENIED PAY BE- 
CAUSE OF ADMINISTRATIVE DELAYS. 

Section 4 of the Defense Department 
Overseas Teachers Pay and Personnel Prac- 
tices Act (20 U.S.C. 902) is amended by 
adding at the end the following: 

%% The Secretary of Defense shall pre- 
scribe and issue regulations to provide that 
any individual who is employed as a teacher 
or who has accepted an offer of employ- 
ment to serve as a teacher, but who is 
unable to commence that employment in a 
timely manner because of administrative 
delays in processing the appointment or 
providing transportation, shall, for purposes 
relating to basic pay, retirement, health 
benefits, and any other form of compensa- 
tion or benefits, be considered to have 
begun employment at the beginning of the 
school year. However, such regulations shall 
not apply in the case of any individual 
whose scheduled term of employment is for 
less than the entirety of the school year in- 
volved.“ . 

SEC. 4. CONDITIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT AS A 
TEACHER. 

Section 4 of the Defense Department 
Overseas Teachers Pay and Personnel Prac- 
tices Act (20 U.S.C. 902), as amended by sec- 
tion 3, is further amended by adding at the 
end the following: 

(dN) The Secretary of Defense shall 
prescribe and issue regulations under which 
an individual recruited outside the United 
States for appointment to a teaching posi- 
tion shall, if such individual is the spouse of 
a member of the Armed Forces (hereinafter 
in this subsection referred to as the ‘spon- 
soring spouse’) serving on active duty in the 
region or area wherein the position is locat- 
ed, cease to be eligible to serve as a teacher 
if any of the contingencies described in sub- 
paragraph (B) occurs. 

(B) The contingencies under this sub- 
paragraph are as follows: 

“(i) Divorce, annulment, or legal separa- 
tion from the sponsoring spouse. 

(ii) The reassignment of the sponsoring 
spouse, for a period in excess of 90 days, toa 
post outside the region or area wherein the 
teaching position is located. 

(iii) The discharge of the sponsoring 
spouse from service in the Armed Forces. 

(C) If a teacher becomes ineligible to 
serve under this paragraph because of a 
contingency which occurs during any school 
year, such teacher may be permitted to com- 
plete such year. 

“(2) The Secretary of Defense shall pre- 
scribe and issue regulations under which 
any individual recruited outside the United 
States for appointment to a teaching posi- 
tion, other than an individual subject to 
paragraph (1), shall be ineligible to serve as 
a teacher in more than 1 school year, except 
in a substitute capacity. 
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(3%) The Secretary of Defense shall 
prescribe and issue regulations under which 
any individual described in subparagraph 
(B) of this paragraph shall, for purposes of 
any determination as to eligibility for an al- 
lowance or other benefit under the defense 
dependents’ education system (including 
those relating to travel, living quarters, and 
storage of household goods) be treated in 
the same way as an individual recruited in 
the United States. 

„(B) The regulations under this para- 
graph shall apply with respect to any indi- 
vidual— 

„ who is serving as a teacher on the ef- 
fective date of the Overseas Teachers Act of 
1988; 

(ii) who, considering any service per- 
formed before, on, or after that date 
(whether on a continuous basis or other- 
wise), completes the equivalent of at least 3 
school years of service as a teacher; and 

(iii) who is not eligible for similar bene- 
fits based on marital or other familial rela- 
tionship to a member of the Armed Forces 
or civilian employee of the United States. 

(4) Paragraphs (1) and (2) shall apply 
with respect to individuals first appointed to 
serve beginning after the effective date of 
the Overseas Teachers Act of 1988. 

“(e) The Secretary of Defense shall pre- 
scribe and issue regulations under which an 
individual may not, on or after the effective 
date of the Overseas Teachers Act of 1988, 
be appointed to a teaching position (other 
than in a substitute capacity) unless such 
individual has performed duties and respon- 
sibilities of a type described in clause (i), (ii), 
or (iii) of section 2(1)(B) For at least 1 com- 
plete school year. 

() For purposes of this section 

“(1) the terms ‘recruited in the United 
States’ and ‘recruited outside the United 
States’ each has the meaning given such 
term pursuant to section 1403(e)(1)(B) of 
the Defense Dependents’ Education Act of 
1978; and 

“(2) the term ‘defense dependents’ educa- 
tion system’ refers to the program estab- 
lished under section 1402(a) of the Defense 
Dependents’ Education Act of 1978.“ 

SEC. 5. CLARIFICATION OF DEFINITION. 

Section 2(1) of the Defense Department 
Overseas Teachers Pay and Personne] Prac- 
tices Act (20 U.S.C, 901(1)) is amended— 

(1) by striking the period and inserting in 
lieu thereof a comma; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following: 
“including the duties and responsibilities of 
an instructor in a unit of the Junior Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps within a school de- 
scribed in subparagraph (A).“. 

SEC. 6. TEACHERS’ LEAVE PROGRAM. 

Section 6(c) of the Defense Department 
Overseas Teachers Pay and Personnel Prac- 
tices Act (20 U.S.C. 904(c)) is amended— 

(1) by striking “earned by any” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “available to a”; 

(2) in paragraph (1), by inserting or pa- 
ternity” after “maternity”; and 

(3) in the second sentence, by 
“three” and inserting in lieu thereof “4”. 
SEC. 7. MAKING THE POSITION OF THE DIRECTOR 

OF DEPENDENTS’ EDUCATION A 
CAREER RESERVED POSITION. 

Paragraph (2) of section 1403(a) of the 
Defense Dependents’ Education Act of 1978 
(20 U.S.C. 922(a)(2)) is amended— 

(1) by redesignating such paragraph as 
paragraph (2)(A); and 

(2) by adding at the end the following: 

„B) The Director's position shall be con- 
sidered to be a career reserved position 
under section 3132(a)(8) of title 5. United 
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States Code, and shall be subject to all pro- 
visions of such title relating to career re- 
served positions.“ 
SEC. 8. BUDGET AND APPROPRIATIONS. 

Section 1406 of the Defense Dependents’ 
Education Act of 1978 is amended to read as 
follows: 


“BUDGET AND APPROPRIATIONS 


“Sec. 1406. (a) The President shall include 
in his budget for each fiscal year a separate 
request for funds for the operation of the 
Department of Defense school system for 
dependents in overseas areas and a separate 
request for funds for construction of school 
facilities by the Director. 

“(b) To the end of affording the Director 
of Dependents’ Education adequate notice 
of available funds for the school system for 
dependents in overseas areas, appropria- 
tions are authorized to be included in the 
appropriation Act for the fiscal year preced- 
ing the fiscal year for which they are avail- 
able for obligation. In order to effect a tran- 
sition to this method of timing appropria- 
tion action, the preceding sentence shall 
apply notwithstanding that its initial appli- 
cation will result in the enactment in the 
same year (whether in the same appropria- 
tion Act or otherwise) of two separate ap- 
propriations, one for the then current fiscal 
year and one for the succeeding fiscal year. 

(e) Appropriations for any fiscal year 
may, in accordance with regulations of the 
Secretary, be made available for expendi- 
ture by the Director of Dependents’ Educa- 
tion on the basis of an academic or school 
year differing from such fiscal year. 

“(d) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, unless enacted in specific limitation 
of the provisions of this subsection, any 
funds from appropriations to carry out any 
programs to which this Act is applicable 
during any fiscal year which are not obligat- 
ed and expended by the Director of Depend- 
ents’ Education prior to the beginning of 
the fiscal year succeeding the fiscal year for 
which such funds were appropriated shall 
remain available for obligation and expendi- 
ture by the Director during such succeeding 
fiscal year.“. 

SEC. 9. TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS. 

(a) Section 5(b) of the Defense Depart- 
ment Overseas Teachers Pay and Personnel 
Practices Act (20 U.S.C. 903(b)) is amend- 
ed— 

(1) by striking “section 203 of the Classifi- 
cation Act of 1949 (5 U.S.C. 1083),” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “section 5103 of title 
5, United States Code.“; 

(2) in paragraph (1), by striking “para- 
graph (33) of section 202 of such Act, as 
added by section 3 of this Act.“ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “section 5102(c)(22) of 
such title”; and 

(3) in paragraph (2), by striking “such 
paragraph (33)“ and inserting in lieu there- 
of “such section 51020022)“. 

(b) Section 6(e) of such Act (20 U.S.C. 
904(e)) is repealed. 

(c) Section 7 of such Act (20 U.S.C. 905) is 
amended by striking “the Act of June 26, 
1930 (5 U.S.C. 118a)” each place it appears 
and inserting in lieu thereof “sections 5912 
and 5923 of title 5, United States Code, re- 
spectively”. 

(d) Section 10(b) of such Act (20 U.S.C. 
907) is amended by striking “section 301 of 
the Dual Compensation Act” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “section 5533 of title 5, 
United States Code.“. 
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SEC. 10. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

This Act and the amendments made by 
this Act shall take effect 90 days after the 
date of enactment of this Act. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a 
second demanded? 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, a second will be consid- 
ered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forp] 
will be recognized for 20 minutes and 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
HENRY] will be recognized for 20 min- 
utes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. Forp]. 

Mr. FORD of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield such time as she may con- 
sume to the gentlewoman from Ohio 
(Ms. Oakar], the original author of 
this bill 5 years ago. 

Ms. OAKAR. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Michigan for 
yielding me this time. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to first of all 
compliment the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Forp], the chairman of 
the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, for reporting out the bill 
and working with the minority on this 
compromise. 

Mr. Speaker, we have more than 
140,000 American children living 
abroad for which the Federal public 
school system is responsible. Many of 
us have visited schools abroad, and 
they are all over the world, Japan, 
Okinawa, Korea, Panama, Norway, 
and so on. The children in these 
schools are dependents of those indi- 
viduals who serve our country in the 
military services. They deserve a 
decent education. We sometimes 
forget that a part of what we are 
doing is providing a Federal public 
school system to provide education, 
and educating the children of the indi- 
viduals in the armed services. I think 
we ought to give special consideration 
to this group. 

I am a former schoolteacher and I 
know, having met the dedicated 
schoolteachers in this Federal school 
system, that it is a special sacrifice for 
them to want to work in some of these 
areas. They are at the disposal of the 
Department of Defense in terms of 
where they are located. Oftentimes 
they never move from an area that 
may not be particularly desirable, but 
they as teachers want to educate our 
young people and they never get a 
chance to move on to areas that are 
somewhat more desirable. 
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I believe that the spirit of fairness 
demands that they have an opportuni- 
ty to pay their dues and move up to 
another location, and I think those 
teachers who serve the children of the 
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members of the armed services, if they 
are not treated fairly, that is what this 
bill attempts to do is it attempts to say 
to the schoolteachers working abroad 
on behalf of our Government that, 
“We value your profession, we value 
your service, and we believe that if you 
want to dedicate your life to this kind 
of service, we ought to be fair.” This 
bill is fair. 

I have had hearings on this bill for 
years when I chaired the Subcommit- 
tee on Compensation and Employee 
Benefits. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Forp], the distinguished chairman, 
took the bill and made it his bill be- 
cause he wanted to add to the prestige 
of the teachers that serve us his stamp 
of approval, and I am personally 
deeply grateful for that, and I urge 
the Members in this House to vote for 
this bill. If they want to solve the 
problem that we have in terms of 
shortage of teachers abroad serving 
our children who are the children of 
armed services members, then they 
are going to vote for this bill. 

I know that there is a difficulty that 
some people have with respect to 
having spouses of members of the 
armed services who are temporary em- 
ployees being pushed up front. Hon- 
estly, no one has tried to do more for 
the spouses who are so important to us 
of the armed services members than I 
have and other members of the com- 
mittee like the gentlewoman from Col- 
orado [Mrs. SCHROEDER], but I say to 
them that what we are really interest- 
ed in doing is to have permanent 
people in these slots and then if there 
are other positions, they ought to be 
regarded first in line as temporaries, 
and I honestly agree with that. 

One of the provisions that the chair- 
man made which was a tremendous 
compromise was to grandfather in all 
of the people who were temporary 
teachers, in this bill. I want to give my 
full statement for the RECORD. 

I think it is an important piece of 
legislation, and really and truly they 
are the people that we neglect, the 
people who are career public servants 
who go abroad and try to serve Ameri- 
cans who are living and working 
abroad. Let us give them a break and 
let us pass this bill overwhelmingly. 

Mr. Speaker, as you know, many of us have 
sought to improve the working conditions for 
Department of Defense dependents’ school- 
teachers. We have also attempted to maintain 
the integrity of the teacher work force and 
protect the compensation program from un- 
warranted budgetary reductions. 

This legislation is a modest proposal to help 
ensure that we attract and retain superior 
teachers in the overseas school system in 
order to guarantee the finest possible educa- 
tion for the children of the members of our 
armed services and civilian employees serving 
abroad. 

The Federal public schools are responsible 
for the education of 140,000 American chil- 
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dren living abroad—they are the sons and 
daughters or our service men and women who 
contribute so much to the defense of our 
country, and who deserve nothing less than 
the best education for their children. It is im- 
portant that our military families be able to 
stay together, with their children assured of a 
quality public education regardless of where 
they are stationed around the world. 


Most of us would view the prospect of living 
in Japan, Okinawa, Korea, the Philippines, 
Italy, Panama, Bermuda, Norway, Germany, or 
Holland—to name but a few of the locations 
of the over 270 schools—with the excitement 
of children visiting Disneyland—faraway 
places, with faraway names, castles, and 
knights of old. 


Mr. Speaker, in some countries, however, 
the realities of life are far less pleasant for our 
overseas personnel due to the high cost of 
living and the modest salaries paid them. 
Many of the employees also encounter sub- 
standard housing, language difficulties, cultur- 
al adjustments, poor medical facilities, and 
less sophisticated communications systems. 
We sometimes forget that Americans have the 
world’s highest standard of living. 


Two years ago, | chaired a hearing of the 
Subcommittee on Compensation and Employ- 
ee Benefits on legislation concerning the over- 
seas school system that | introduced in Con- 
gress. From this hearing it became clear that 
there are problem areas where the Depart- 
ment of Defense could act administratively 
and those where legislation is required. 


The most common complaint of career 
teachers in the overseas system is the denial 
of transfers. Most teachers would be willing to 
experience difficult living conditions for a year 
or two if they had reasonable expectations of 
moving to another less demanding assign- 
ment. The inadequate housing, nonpotable 
water, and crowded classrooms are more tol- 
erable if the prospect of better surroundings 
and working conditions are foreseeable. 


Finally, Mr. Speaker, it is fitting that the 
Federal Government recognize the true worth 
of the teaching professional by establishing 
within that profession the means to attain rea- 
sonable financial rewards consistent with the 
contribution teachers make to our society. 


We ask so much of our armed service 
members and their families: They suffer fre- 
quent dislocations and family separations. 
They are the true servants of the public—vol- 
unteers from every part of America dedicated 
to the freedom of our great Republic. | urge 
my colleagues to join us in supporting this leg- 
islation to help ensure that their children con- 
tinue to have the best public education possi- 
ble. 


Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 4 
minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. GoopLING], a distin- 
guished member of the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of H.R. 3424, the Overseas 
Teachers Act of 1988. I wish to com- 
mend the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. Forp] for proposing the legisla- 
tion and particularly thank him for 
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those exceptions he made when I 
asked for several amendments which 
were agreed to. 

In this business of legislation, of 
course, the art of compromise is all-im- 
portant, particularly if you are part of 
a 2-to-1 minority, so that if you get 
two out of three you ought to be 
pretty satisfied and think that you 
contributed something worthwhile. I 
am satisfied, because I think there is 
some real misunderstanding as to 
what the bill does now in relationship 
to a couple of amendments which the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forp] 
accepted that I had proposed. 

First of all, I think you have to un- 
derstand that that administrator 
needs flexibility, that an administrator 
will find many times that it is in the 
summer that he has to fill a lot of the 
jobs because you do not know before 
that. I have had 17 years of experience 
along those lines, and with my amend- 
ment, those people, as a matter of 
fact, if they are local people, if they 
are spouses, they get hired in the 
summer. They do not have to go 
through this long process which, if 
they did, may assume that there will 
be nobody teaching in that classroom 
when school opens and, furthermore, 
they continue as long as they are 
there, as long as they are married. 

I think there is a misunderstanding 
about this. It is important also, it 
seems to me, that if one decides to be 
a Conus teacher that they have an un- 
derstanding that they are not stuck in 
Iceland for ever and ever, and I am 
sure there were some abuses on the 
part of local administrators not to look 
toward Conus, not to look toward 
those career people, but, as a matter 
of fact, take the easy way out when 
perhaps they did not have to take the 
easy way out. If I were a Conus teach- 
er, I should have an understanding 
that, as a matter of fact, when I serve 
my time out in the middle of nowhere, 
someday I may be able to get a shot at 
Germany or France or someplace like 
that, someplace I perhaps might con- 
sider more desirable, and I think that 
is what this bill does. 

If there is one objection which is 
being raised by some of the military 
families, I suppose it is the fact that 
we hire the transfers first, other than 
the summer hire, and other than hired 
during the school term when one hires 
whoever one can get, but the trans- 
fers, new Conus and then locals. I un- 
derstand their objection, and perhaps 
if I were one of them, it may be one of 
mine, but they would prefer that it is 
the transfers, then the locals, then the 
new Conus people, but, again, I think 
as the bill is amended, we are protect- 
ing the flexibility of that administra- 
tor who has to make that decision late 
in the summer many times and also 
has to fill slots because of death or 
people moving or people retiring as 
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you do back home, and I do not see 
much difference of hiring them the 
way this bill says one hires those 
during the school year than the way 
we do back home, because many times 
back home we hire a substitute to 
finish the year, and then we determine 
who it is we want to teach, and basical- 
ly that is what this bill does also. 

I think the bill, as amended, is a very 
acceptable bill, and I again support 
the chairman’s effort to pass this leg- 
islation. 

Mr. Speaker, | rise in support of H.R. 3424, 
the Overseas Teachers Act of 1988. | wish to 
commend Mr. Fogo for proposing legislative 
changes to the current system for hiring 
teachers in the Department of Defense De- 
pendent Schools [DODDS]. | share his desire 
to help improve the system for hiring teachers 
in the DODDS. H.R. 3424 attempts to alleviate 
some of the problems with the current system. 

The purpose of the DODDS system is to 
provide educational services to dependent 
children of military and to some extent civilian 
personnel. Under the current system teachers 
are hired in two different ways. First, in order 
to adequately staff the teaching force around 
the world and to get the highest qualified 
teachers for specialized positions, we had de- 
vised a system known as the continental 
United States or Conus system. These teach- 
ers are hired through a rigorous national com- 
petitive process and are available for world- 
wide hire. 

Second, dependent military spouses, who 
are qualified teachers, were given the opportu- 
nity to be hired for these teaching positions. 
Hiring military spouses serves a dual purpose 
of giving these spouses an opportunity for em- 
ployment, which as foreign nationals are gen- 
erally prohibited from employment within the 
foreign country, and of enhancing the teach- 
ing force with qualified teachers who would 
want the best possible educational system for 
their own children. 

| am most pleased that H.R. 3424 puts a 
priority for hiring teachers who are currently in 
the system. | believe teachers who “pay their 
dues” should be considered first for positions 
which open in the system. Some teachers are 
located in very desirable areas like England 
and Germany. Others serve in what may be 
considered less appealing places. Requiring 
that teachers currently in the system be con- 
sidered first for positions is most fair and equi- 
table to those currently serving as teachers in 
DODDS. Furthermore, this requirement will 
help encourage new teachers to join the 
DODDS system knowing that even though 
they may not be stationed in an area of their 
first choice, they will have the opportunity to 
move. 

Furthermore, H.R. 3424 corrects a problem 
in the current Conus system. Current law re- 
quires that these Conus teachers be physical- 
ly located within the United States to be con- 
sidered for employment. H.R. 3424 allows 
United States citizens, who. are teachers, to 
apply and be considered for employment no 
matter where they currently reside. | am hope- 
ful that this will encourage teachers residing 
within a foreign country to apply to the Conus 
system. Even though these teachers must still 
be available for worldwide hire, | am hopeful 
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this provision will encourage military spouses 
as well as spouses of other American person- 
nel to apply through the system. 

Finally, | am pleased that H.R. 3424 as 
amended will allow local administrators the 
flexibility to hire from any of the groups of 
teachers available for positions that arise 
within the school year and over the summer. 
Classrooms need teachers immediately. As 
amended, this bill allows administrators to fill 
those positions as they arise. 

Again, | rise in support of this bill and urge 
you to join me in voting for its passage. 

Mr. FORD of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield myself 8 minutes. 


Mr. Speaker, I would like to thank 
the gentlewoman from Ohio [Ms. Oa- 
KAR] who did conduct hearings and 
field investigations over a number of 
years on this issue and did all of the 
basic hard work that put the bill in a 
position so that we could work out the 
compromises between the teachers’ or- 
ganizations and the administrators of 
the system so that everybody thought 
they could live with it. 


There is another basic big compro- 
mise involved. Through our failure to 
exercise the kind of oversight we did 
between 1965 and the middle 1970's 
for several years, the personnel offices 
out around the world began to recon- 
struct the world according to their 
own convenience. As a result of this, a 
number of people who were eligible to 
be hired as temporary hires were hired 
as a temporary employee and then re- 
hired as a temporary employee and 
then rehired again as a temporary, a 
practice which is absolutely forbidden 
elsewhere in the civil service, every- 
where in the civil service. Normally we 
will only give an agency authority to 
hire a temporary employee for not to 
exceed, and they are called NTE's, 90 
days. But in the case of these schools, 
we stretched that out to the length of 
a school year and said that if they had 
to hire somebody as a temporary em- 
ployee, because they did not have a 
permanent employee available, that 
they have a person who is otherwise 
qualified, they can hire them for the 
balance of the school year. What has 
happened is that if there is a friendly 
relationship that has developed with 
the school administrator, they will tell 
them to come back again next August, 
and “I will hire you again,” and they 
never bothered to notify Washington 
that there was a vacancy which should 
be filled with a permanent status civil 
service teacher. This results not only 
in the loss of a permanent job to a 
fully qualified teacher. It also adverse- 
ly affects permanent teachers already 
employed in the system. A teacher 
who has been hired as a full-time pro- 
fessional from a stateside school 
system and has taken an assignment 
where he or she was sent to Iceland. 
That teacher was told that he or she 
would have the opportunity one day to 
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transfer to a more desirable area of 
the world. But that teacher never 
hears about a vacancy in one of the 
more desirable spots in Europe or 
Japan, because these positions are im- 
mediately filled with a temporary local 
hire. 


This bill will assure that the transfer 
system works in the future. The bill 
will also assure that more teachers will 
be hired from the largest competitive 
pool of stateside applicants, thus as- 
suring higher quality of education. 


Each year the Department of De- 
fense receives about 6,000 applications 
for teaching positions overseas, and of 
these, 4,000 applicants are considered 
fully and highly qualified. 
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From the 4,000 applicants on file, be- 
tween 500 and 600 new teachers are 
hired. 


Now last year they hired only 600 
teachers from this 6,000 applicant 
pool, but they hired over 1,100 from 
the pool of temporary local hires, indi- 
cating that the cart is now being 
pushed by the horse instead of pulled 
by the horse. They are filling the jobs 
with all the available temporaries 
first, and than taking permanent em- 
ployees. 

That has to stop because we do not 
permit that anyplace else in the civil 
service. The civil service is designed to 
be operated to end and end for once 
and for ever the spoils system. If my 
colleagues want to see a spoils system 
that has grown just because we and 
everybody else with responsibility 
have neglected our duty toward it, I 
can show them this one has done that. 
If we had found this anyplace in any 
other agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment we would put a stop to it. 

What do we do about these people 
who were led down the garden path, if 
you will, and were hired, and rehired 
and rehired? We start off on the as- 
sumption that that should not have 
been done and that they were improp- 
erly hired, but it is not their fault. So 
this bill grandfathers these people in 
and gives them permanent status. We 
believe it to be someplace between 300 
and 400 people who would have that 
status and who would choose to stay 
with the system. We cannot say for 
sure how many there will be, but it 
will be at least 300 and we expect it 
would not go over 400, and that is basi- 
cally the first year cost involved be- 
cause when we grandfather them in 
they then get housing allowances and 
travel allowances, medical care and all 
of the other things that a permanent 
employee has. 

The bill is intended and we believe it 
will improve teacher morale and edu- 
cational quality by improving the 
present transfer system and by assur- 
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ing that we are populating the schools 
as much as possible with permanent 
teachers and not temporary hires. 

The bill addresses some longstand- 
ing inequities in the benefits accorded 
to some locally hired teachers. Any 
teacher who was hired locally and is 
employed on the effective date of this 
bill would be eligible to receive full 
housing and transportation benefits if 
he or she does not receive comparable 
Government benefits through a 
spouse. 

A teacher must teach or must have 
taught for 3 years to qualify. Some 300 
teachers we think would qualify imme- 
diately, and others would come in 
during the coming school year. 

The bill would require that future 
permanent hires be selected from the 
stateside pool of applicants. Under the 
provision of the bill, teachers need not 
be residing in the United States in 
order to be considered among the 
stateside applicants. In other words, 
anybody who wants to stay with the 
system who has gotten into it tempo- 
rarily over there can apply from over 
there. 

The bill would create a nonpolitical 
position for the director of the De- 
partment of Defense Dependent 
Schools. I should point out that when 
the director of DODDS retired in 
1986, four different acting directors 
were appointed in less than 1 year. 
That is part of the reason that we 
have been having these problems. It 
has been a political job in the past, 
and we have tried to depolicize it, and 
we have been told that one of the rea- 
sons we cannot get experienced school 
superintendents to take this position is 
because it depends on the whim of the 
Secretary, whoever that might be, and 
Secretaries do not stay very long nor- 
mally, as recently has been demon- 
strated in this administration. 

The bill would also provide for for- 
ward funding of the schools and sepa- 
rate line-item requests for operations 
and construction. This is what we did 
for all of the Federal aid to education 
civilian schools across the country, 
and we would simply treat these 
schools the same way so that their ad- 
ministrators can have the same lead 
time for planning that we give to local 
school districts across the country. 

This bill was reported favorably by a 
bipartisan majority of both commit- 
tees. In the case of the Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee, it was a 
unanimous vote. In the case of the 
Education and Labor Committee, it 
was not unanimous, but there was a 
majority on both sides voting to report 
the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I will respond later to 
problems that some people who have 
not had a great deal of opportunity to 
explore this problem or this bill may 
raise, but there is no reason for me to 
raise them for them. 
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Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 


Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Gruman]. 


Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding me this 
time. 


Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to rise in 
support of this measure that directs 
the Department of Defense to estab- 
lish a uniform system for filling 
vacant teaching positions for Depart- 
ment of Defense Dependent Schools, 
and sets forth conditions for employ- 
ment of these teachers. 


I believe that the bill will accom- 
plish a number of important benefits. 
It will regularize the status of all cur- 
rent locally hired teachers who are 
employed for 3 years in the schools op- 
erated by the Department of Defense. 
Locally hired teachers are currently 
without any of those benefits that are 
provided for teachers hired in the 
United States, and if this measure be- 
comes law teachers will be treated as if 
they were hired in the United States. 


Another important benefit is that it 
will achieve an increased opportunity 
for teachers in hardship locations to 
be able to transfer to more desirable 
locations after fulfilling their obliga- 
tions in the hardship assignment. Cur- 
rently transfers are quite difficult to 
obtain. 


In addition, the bill will also restore 
the method of hiring and locating De- 
partment of Defense school teachers 
that the Congress initially intended. 
The practice of relying on local hires 
rather than regularly hired teachers 
has become the rule rather than the 
exception. 

Accordingly, I urge my colleagues to 
support this measure. 


Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 


Mr. Speaker, The majority of the 
committee believes that there is a civil 
service problem with the current 
hiring practices of the Department of 
Defense Dependents’ Schools. Unfor- 
tunately, this proposal to fix the civil 
service problem conflicts with good 
educational policy, and with a helpful 
approach toward our military families 
and families of other U.S. employees 
stationed overseas. The cure is worse 
than the suspected disease. 

The proposed legislation takes away 
much of the current flexibility of 
DODD school principals to engage 
local hires for teaching in DODD 
schools. Currently teachers—all U.S. 
citizens—are hired through one of two 
routes—either by applying, being ap- 
proved, and then assigned to a particu- 
lar school by the centralized stateside 
system headquartered near Washing- 
ton, DC, or directly by the local princi- 
pal as a local hire—and de facto, nei- 
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ther is given a preference in terms of 
hiring. According to testimony, 30 to 
40 percent of current staff in DODD 
schools are local hires, the predomi- 
nance of whom are military spouses. 
The major change this legislation 
would make is to give these local hires 
third preference for positions, after 
transfers within the system and those 
who apply through the centralized 
stateside system [Conus]. 

There will, thus, be fewer positions 
for spouses of our military personnel 
stationed overseas. There is no evi- 
dence that this change is necessary 
from an educational point of view; in 
fact the evidence is to the contrary. 
Students in DODD schools, under the 
existing system, consistently score well 
above the national norms on tests 
such as the SAT. Locally hired teach- 
ers are fully qualified as teachers by 
DODDS criteria. This is not a question 
of hiring unqualified local individuals 
versus qualified individuals sent from 
Washington, It is a question of who is 
preferred by virtue of various entrance 
requirements that would disfavor mili- 
tary spouses. 

In fact, in many ways local hires are 
better qualified, in ways that would 
not show up on paper, than those as- 
signed by the central office in Wash- 
ington. As a recent joint report by the 
Education and Labor and Post Office 
and Civil Service Committees said: 

The military spouses have at least two ad- 
vantages over Conus-hires. They have usual- 
ly already adjusted to living overseas, and 
they understand and are acclimated to 
being part of the Armed Forces establish- 
ment. The adjustment to life overseas and 
to being part of the military are sometimes 
significant problms for teachers newly-hired 
from the United States. These problems can 
detract from their effectiveness in the class- 
room and their ability to relate well to their 
students, their students’ parents and their 
colleagues. 

Further, as the same report cited, 
local hires are far more likely to be 
members of minority groups than 
those assigned by the Conus system. 
Thus local hires contribute to a more 
racially and ethnically representative 
teaching force in these DODD schools. 

From the schools’ point of view, 
local hires allow the principal some 
ability to personally interview prospec- 
tive teachers. Under the centralized, 
stateside system, qualifying teachers 
make application and are interviewed 
by a panel of school principals 
brought to Washington for this pur- 
pose. But there is no opportunity for 
the principal or the prospective teach- 
er to interview one on one for a par- 
ticular position; teachers are simply 
assigned to vacancies by the Washing- 
ton office. One thing should be clear 
from the countless educational reform 
reports, that taking away authority 
from the principal of the school to 
have a say in such things as hiring of 
staff works against effective educa- 
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tion. There are obviously special prob- 
lems with operating a very diverse and 
geographically diffused system such as 
the DODD schools. But that is not an 
excuse for moving against accepted 
educational practices, particularly 
when there is no demonstrated educa- 
tional reason for doing so. 

The committee points out that Con- 
gress has made special allowance in 
the past for military spouses, in recog- 
nition of the fact that in many areas 
in which the military is stationed, 
teaching in the DODD school is one of 
the very few jobs available to U.S. citi- 
zens. The committee suggests that this 
bill is consistent with that past recog- 
nition. It is not. Military spouses are 
given third priority for hiring, after 
transfers and those hired through the 
centralized stateside system. Further- 
more, these spouses are put on notice 
that should their marital status 
change, by divorce, separation, or 
death, they will have no protection, 
and in fact will not be eligible to con- 
tinue teaching in the DODD schools. 
The National Military Family Associa- 
tion, which represents the families of 
our military personnel, is opposed to 
this legislation as currently written. 

Finally, it should be noted that the 
change proposed by the bill in giving 
preference to transfers and Conus- 
hires will cost the Department of De- 
fense an additional $25 million per 
year—again, for no demonstrated edu- 
cational or military reason. 

This is an unnecessary bill, and one 
that is not helpful to the educational 
effort in the DODD schools, or to the 
families of our military personnel. It 
runs contrary to local control of 
schools. It will reduce job opportuni- 
ties for spouses of military personnel. 
It will reduce the number of minori- 
ties teaching in DODD schools. It in- 
creases defense spending. I urge its 
defeat. 

Mr. FORD of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, I include at this point in the 
Record an article from Stars and 
Stripes dated Tuesday, March 22, 
1988, entitled “Decline in SAT Scores 
Worries DODDS.” 

The article referred to follows: 
DECLINE IN SAT Scores WorrrES DODDS 
(By Dave Walczak) 

KAISERSLAUTERN.—The director of the 
military’s overseas school system promised 
Monday to take “a close look” at declining 
Scholastic Aptitude Test scores among the 
school system's collegebound population. 

John Stremple said the Department of 
Defense Dependents Schools system is con- 
cerned about the decline because ‘students 
need the scores in order to get into the uni- 
versities they want to attend.” 

The SAT, given six times during the 
school year, is used by most U.S. colleges 
and universities to help determine admis- 
sions. Top score is 800 in both the math and 
verbal portions of the multiple-choice test. 
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Although the school system’s average 
verbal score still exceeds the national aver- 
age, DODDS students have fallen behind 
the national math average for the first time 
since the school system began compiling fig- 
ures in 1976. 

In 1985, DODDS students averaged 442 in 
the verbal section and 480 in the math sec- 
tion. A year later, scores fell to 441 and 475. 

In 1987, verbal scores fell to 437 and math 
scores dropped to 474. 

The national average in 1987 was 430 in 
the verbal portion and 476 in the math sec- 
tion. 

Stremple cited increasing numbers of col- 
lege-bound students as part of the reason 
for the decline. Studies have shown that 
scores decline as more students sign up for 
the test. An estimated 57 percent of 
DODDS students eligible to take the test 
did so last year. 

Although Stremple declined to offer spe- 
cific plans to deal with the falling SAT 
scores, he said the DODDS curriculum will 
be adjusted if school system educators agree 
on the need for more emphasis on the SAT. 

In an interview midway through Monday’s 
one-day educators’ conference in the Kai- 
serslautern District, the DODDS director: 

Announced that Bart Logomarisino of Elk 
Grove, Calif., has been appointed deputy di- 
rector for the school system, which serves 
more than 152,000 students worldwide. Lo- 
gomarisino replaces Steve Motta, who re- 
signed to take a job with a federal agency in 
Florida. 

Predicted a new systemwide contract with 
the Overseas Education Association by the 
end of the year. The current three-year con- 
tract expires this summer. Both parties will 
adhere to that contract’s provision until a 
new one can be hammered out. 

DODDS officials in Washington have 
asked region-level officials for people to rep- 
resent DODDS in the Washington, DC, ne- 
gotiations. 

Pointed to a revised teacher evaluation 
system as the school system's top priority. 
Stremple said a new system should be in 
place by the summer of 1989. 

Promised a more standardized curriculum 
throughout DODDS' five regions. 

“As director,” he said, “I don’t know 
what's going on in the English classes 
what's being taught. If we decide, for in- 
stance, that Shakespeare needs to be 
taught, then we need to get those materials 
into the teachers’ hands.” 

Predicted the Atlantic Region will have a 
permanent director by May 1 to replace Joe 
Larkin, who retires Friday. 

Mr. FORD of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. HAWKINS]. 

Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding me 
this time. 

Mr. Speaker, I am somewhat 
shocked by some of the arguments 
that have been used in opposition to 
H.R. 3424. I will say this in terms of 
having traveled to the overseas school 
in the company of the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Forp] and other Mem- 
bers for almost two decades, I would 
certainly like to commend the ranking 
minority member, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. GoopLING], and the 
gentleman from Michigan (Mr. Forp], 
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for the dedication that they have dis- 
played in making sure that children 
overseas are treated with the highest 
quality education to the extent that 
we also try to do that here as well. 

I am a little shocked because to base 
the education and the hiring of teach- 
ers on the basis of a spoils system, and 
to speak in terms of somehow adding 
to a family income rather than judg- 
ing the quality of the teaching or to 
speak in terms of social benefits that 
certain families may receive as a result 
of the method by which we approach 
the education of children overseas, I 
think that is a shocking departure 
from what we look upon as the right 
education for the children. It just 
seems to me in this debate we have 
lost altogether the fact that the 
schools exist for children to learn and 
for teachers to teach. 

I think in a proposal advanced by 
the Education and Labor Committee 
and by the Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice Committee we have gone through 
this process and have determined that 
this proposal before us is the best pro- 
posal to make sure that the children 
who are affected are certainly receiv- 
ing competent and caring teachers. I 
think that is the bottom line, and 
therefore I urge my colleagues to sup- 
port the bill, H.R. 3424. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Virgin- 
ia [Mr. BATEMAN], a member of the 
Armed Services Committee. 

Mr. BATEMAN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
3 minutes allotted to me, and I will not 
take them to repeat most of the very 
excellent messages brought to us by 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Henry], in his remarks, but as the 
ranking Member of the Subcommittee 
on Military Personnel and Compensa- 
tion of the Armed Services Committee 
I rise to urge my colleagues to vote 
against this measure. 

It has been commented that some- 
how or another to oppose this measure 
is to oppose quality in our Department 
of Defense schools overseas. This I 
think is a very inaccurate observation. 

The local hires in these school sys- 
tems must rise to the same level of 
competence and capability as any 
other personnel who are hired by 
these school systems. All of the head- 
lines in Stars and Stripes do not 
change the immutable fact that the 
quality of education being delivered by 
these schools is very high. 
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As indicated by the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Henry] if the system is 
not broke, why try and fix it? Why, es- 
pecially, to try and fix something at a 
cost totalling $27.5 million that gives 
no assurance of improving the quality 
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of the educational product being deliv- 
ered? Why, certainly, should this Con- 
gress which under the leadership of 
the gentlewoman from Colorado has 
been leading a charge and would have 
us constantly trying to get the Depart- 
ment of Defense to create more job 
opportunities for military spouses, 
should we now do something that is 
totally destructive of that objective, a 
very commendable objective if you 
care about the total moral and well 
being of our military families who 
serve this country throughout the 
world? 


Certainly no reason to do that when 
there is no problem that is going to be 
addressed by denying them those op- 
portunities. 

I would urge my colleagues, as I 
have said at the outset, to oppose this 
bill. “If it ain’t broke, don’t fix it.” 


Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
three minutes to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. GUNDERSON], a 
member of the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 


Mr. GUNDERSON. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding. 


Mr. Speaker, I was one of those 
Members who looked at this piece of 
legislation in front of us and really 
started out quite neutral. Yet I have 
come to the conclusion that this is bad 
legislation, it ought not be passed for 
four very distinct reasons. First of all, 
this bill does not meet the basic 
premise of any education bill, which is 
“Are we doing everything possible to 
make sure that the best teacher is 
hired first and foremost?” The answer 
to that is “no,” we are not. We are set- 
ting up a process where the best is not 
the top priority. 

Second, it eliminates any local con- 
trol by that local school administrator 
or principal. I do not know one of us in 
this Congress, Democrat or Republi- 
can, liberal or conservative, who does 
not go back home and say, We believe 
you ought to have maximum power 
within your local school to determine 
what kind of teachers and who those 
teachers ought to be.” 


Now we are setting up a bureaucratic 
process which in essence takes that 
discretion away from that local super- 
intendent in that Department of De- 
fense school. 


Third, despite the fact that we have 
eliminated local control and despite 
the fact that we have set-aside quality 
as our top priority, we still have legis- 
lation before us today that will in- 
crease the cost of that education with- 
out increasing the quality. 


This bill, some $27 million annually 
would be needed to fully implement it. 
Fourth, and I think equally impor- 
tant, this bill has to be called antiwo- 
men, antiequal rights, and antifamily 
when it sets up the kind of selective 
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bureaucratic rules and regulations 
that say: 

If you have a divorce, if you have a sepa- 
ration or if you have a death, regardless of 
whether or not you happen to be the most 
qualified teacher in that school system, you 
lose your job so we can go back to the bu- 
reaucratic process that was established by 
the Congress of the United States for select- 
ing teachers in foreign defense schools. 

This is not good legislation. It does 
not meet the standards of quality and 
fairness and equity and local control 
that we want in our educational sys- 
tems. If we are committed to excel- 
lence in education in any way, shape, 
or form by how any of us might define 
it, then we ought to defeat this bill, 
not only today in the suspension but 
we probably ought to defeat it at all 
times. 

Mr. FORD of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 2 minutes to the gentlewom- 
an from Maryland (Mrs. Byron]. 

Mrs. BYRON. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding time to me. 

Mr. Speaker, as chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Military Personnel 
and Compensation, I rise in opposition 
to H.R. 3424. I share the desire of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forp] 
to improve the quality of education of- 
fered to dependents of military per- 
sonnel stationed overseas. Unfortu- 
nately, I do not believe that the bill 
before us today accomplishes that 
goal. 

Last November, I led a delegation of 
House Armed Services Committee 
members to the Far East. We spent 
Thanksgiving with American troops 
stationed at the demilitarized zone in 
Korea and then held a field hearing/ 
town meeting at both Okinawa and at 
Clark Air Base in the Philippines. 

We did not sit around and talk to 
the colonels and generals: Nearly all of 
our witnesses were enlisted personnel 
and their families. And, let me assure 
you that we got an ear full. Two topics 
that emerged repeatedly were employ- 
ment opportunities for military 
spouses and the need for greater local 
input into the operation of the De- 
partment of Defense Dependents’ 
Schools—or DODDS, as it is common- 
ly called. 

Spouse employment opportunities 
are becoming an increasingly impor- 
tant part of the decisionmaking proc- 
ess by a service member in determin- 
ing whether or not to make the mili- 
tary a career. The subcommittee has 
recently pursued corrective measures 
to deal with a situation in the Air 
Force where some senior officers’ 
wives had been pressured to give up 
their paid civilian employment in 
order to perform onbase volunteer 
work. That situation, no matter how 
serious, pales before the problem faced 
by a military spouse stationed in one 
of the far outposts of the world— 
where she may be lucky to get a job as 
a commissary bagger, regardless of her 
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education and training. Believe me, 
until you have talked with military 
families stationed in places like Okina- 
wa and the Philippines, you don’t 
know how isolated they are from those 
of us on the home front. 

I know that the intent of H.R. 3424 
is to ensure the quality of teachers in 
the DODDS system. We couldn’t agree 
more; but let me say that local—mili- 
tary spouses—should be first, not last, 
as in current law. We did not hear a 
single complaint about the quality of 
teachers during our visit to the Far 
East. We did, however, hear a lot of 
complaints about the need for greater 
local input into the dependents’ 
schools. Locally hired teachers—par- 
ticularly military spouses—help sub- 
stantially to provide that local input. 
They understand the unique strains 
and stresses that a military career 
puts on the family, because they live 
that life themselves each day. They 
are part of the local community and 
attuned to the needs and concerns of 
that community. Rather than detract- 
ing from the quality of education in 
the DODDS system, carefully chosen 
local hires improve the quality. 

In conclusion, I want to commend 
the gentleman from Michigan for his 
longstanding support of quality educa- 
tion for military dependents overseas. 
I do not believe that H.R. 3424, in its 
present form, will achieve its stated 
goals. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. BALLENGER]. 

Mr. BALLENGER. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise in opposition to H.R. 3424, the 
Overseas Teachers Act. This legisla- 
tion proposes to establish a “uniform 
system to fill vacant teaching posi- 
tions in Department of Defense De- 
pendent [DODD] schools.” This is 
being done without an obvious educa- 
tional or military need. 

DODD teachers are currently hired 
under three different methods. These 
include selection in the United States, 
transfers from within other DODD 
schools or local hires. The current 
system provides the school principal 
with a flexible hiring system and pro- 
vides employment opportunities for 
many military spouses. 

The Department of Defense began 
hiring military spouses in the 197078. 
Today, these military spouses repre- 
sent about 33 percent of the overseas 
teaching force. Studies show that 
there is no difference in the quality or 
qualifications of teachers hired locally 
versus teachers hired in the United 
States and sent overseas. 

Military spouses are adjusted to the 
military style of life and can better 
meet the needs of children who expe- 
rience frequent transfers and moves. 

And finally, military spouses are a 
bargain. As noted during House com- 
mittee hearings, an average move from 
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the United States to a DODD school is 
$10,000. Living and housing expenses 
add an additional $8,000 to this cost. 
The local military spouse does not re- 
ceive either of these benefits. Yet H.R. 
3424 will send $27 million a year not to 
improve the quality of education for 
military children but to pay for the 
transportation and housing to send 
other teachers overseas. In paying for 
these travel and relocation expenses, 
will education spending in the DODD 
classroom suffer? 

Military spouses, who teach are well- 
qualified and accustomed to military 
life style. These teachers offer sub- 
stantial savings to the Federal Govern- 
ment simply because they already live 
where they are needed and possess the 
qualifications to teach. 

Yet, H.R. 3424 would restructure 
current hiring practices so that local 
teachers would be the last hired, 
behind transfers and those hired di- 
rectly in the United States. Further- 
more, if there is a change in the status 
of a military spouse, by divorce, sepa- 
ration, death, or retirement from the 
military these teachers will lose their 
opportunity to teach at DODD 
schools. These are arbitrary require- 
ments that do not consider the quality 
of the teacher or rapport with the stu- 
dents. 

The military has no complaints with 
the current system. The National Mili- 
tary Family Association, the only or- 
ganization whose sole focus is the mili- 
tary family and whose goal is to influ- 
ence the development and implemen- 
tation of policies which will improve 
the lives of its members, is also op- 
posed to the bill. 

I urge my colleagues to stick with a 
system that is working and not imple- 
ment a costly plan that is not needed 
and that will not help the education of 
military children. Please vote “no” on 
H.R. 3424. 

Mr. FORD of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, I reserve the balance of my time in 
order to close debate. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentlewoman from Illi- 
nois [Mrs. MARTIN]. 

Mrs. MARTIN of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, I wonder if I might ask the sponsor 
of the bill a question. This is not a 
committee of my jurisdiction, so I do 
not claim expertise. But in reading the 
bill on page 7, if I may ask the ques- 
tion by example. We fiddle around 
here with words but most military 
spouses are women. OK. 

Now you are at Clark Air Force Base 
in the Philippines and you and your 
husband, for whatever reason, decide 
to get a divorce. Let us say he decides 
to get the divorce. He has met some- 
one. 

You have got two kids. You are 
going to have custody of the two kids 
and you have been teaching. You have 
given up your career at stateside but 
you are still able to teach. 
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Now according to this bill, as I un- 
derstand it, you are dead meat. I 
mean, you know, that is it. You do 
not—— 

Mr. FORD of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, does the gentlewoman want an 
answer to her question? 

Mrs. MARTIN of Illinois. Yes, page 
7, divorce, annulment, or legal separa- 
tion. 

Mr. FORD of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. MARTIN of Illinois. I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. FORD of Michigan. I thank the 
gentlewoman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, the answer is very 
simple: We do not in this bill do any- 
thing to change the law that was 
passed in 1985 by the gentlewoman 
from our committee as a member of 
the Committee on Armed Services. 
Section 806 of that law says, Employ- 
ment opportunities for military 
spouses.” It limits the time that they 
can have that opportunity when they 
are accompanying a spouse. The status 
has to be that they are with a spouse 
when they are working. That is not in 
this bill, that is the law that we are 
operating under. 

Mrs. MARTIN of Illinois. So the 
answer is “Yes.” What a terrible idea. 

Mr. FORD of Michigan. Well, that 
was done in 1985, not in this bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MONTGOMERY). The gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Henry] has 1 minute 
remaining. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, just by 
way of closing, I read from the com- 
mittee report, itself: “Administrators 
and teachers perceived no significant 
differences between the two groups,” 
local hires and overseas hires. “There 
were no complaints about the quality 
of military wives as teachers. Thus, it 
seems on balance from the evidence 
and opinion available that military 
wives as teachers do not diminish the 
quality of the DODDS teacher force.” 

Further, I read in closing, “It would 
seem perverse to deny qualified indi- 
viduals the opportunity to be full-time 
teachers so they could be part-time 
teachers as substitutes instead.” 

Mr. FORD of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENRY. I do not have the time. 

Mr. FORD of Michigan. I will give 
the gentleman time if he will yield. 

Mr. HENRY. Fine, I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. FORD of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, the gentleman is reading from a 
staff report, not from a committee 
report, and I wish he would correct 
the record. 

Mr. HENRY. Fine, I stand corrected. 
It is the staff report from Codel Ford. 

I repeat, “It would seem perverse to 
deny qualified individuals the opportu- 
nity to be full time teachers so they 
could be part time teachers as substi- 
tutes.” There we have it, Mr. Speaker. 
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$27 million a year additional, a loss of 
up to 3,500 jobs for our military 
spouses and nothing to be gained in 
the education of our children. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge a “no” vote. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forp] 
has 3 minutes remaining to close the 
debate. 

Mr. FORD of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, we have been treated, unfortunate- 
ly, to a good deal of confusion leading 
us nowhere here. First of all, these 
schools existed ever since the end of 
World War II by virtue of an annual 
one line that used to be in the appro- 
priations bill saying, “Here is ‘a given 
fixed amount of money,’ now run a 
school system for them.” They did not 
have kindergarten, they did not have 
education for the handicapped, they 
did not have any of the things they 
have now. 

The Committee on Education and 
Labor was called in under the Johnson 
administration to go look at them. Mr. 
Erlenborn, Mr. Esch from our commit- 
tee as well as Mr. Hawxrns, Mr CLAY, 
myself, and Mrs. Mink traveled and 
saw a lot of them over the years. Fi- 
nally, in 1978 the bill passed, the com- 
mittee passed the first authorizing leg- 
islation actually authorizing these 
schools in law. 

Now with respect to the remarks of 
the gentlewoman who was at Clark 
Field, I suggest that if she had looked 
at the law creating the schools, she 
could have been helpful to us because 
she said the principal complaint she 
got was the inability of the parents to 
influence local administrators. That 
law provides in section 1410(a)(1) “The 
director shall provide for the estab- 
lishment of an advisory committee for 
each school in the defense dependents 
education system.“ It goes on to de- 
scribe that advisory committee. It 
specifies that the members of that 
committee will be selected from 
voting-age Americans resident in the 
area of the school, to wit: parents. 

Second, in 1985 the gentlewoman 
from Colorado put a long provision in 
the military DOD authorization which 
I believe still stands saying “Employ- 
ment opportunities for military 
spouses” as follows: The President 
shall order such measures as the Presi- 
dent considers necessary to increase 
employment opportunities for spouses 
of members of the armed forces.” 
Then it goes on to say, To provide 
preference hiring to qualified spouses 
of Members of the armed forces in 
hiring for any position in the Depart- 
ment of Defense above grade GS-7 (or 
its equivalent) if the spouse is among 
persons determined to be best quali- 
fied for the position and if the posi- 
tion is located in the same geographi- 
cal area as the permanent duty station 
of the member.” It was this law that 
said that this preference would be ex- 
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tended to a spouse for only that time 
that the spouse was actually accompa- 
nying the uniformed person, male or 
female. The statement of managers 
language which accompanied the DOD 
authorization bill clarified this point 
stating; “The conferees wish to clarify 
that any preference granted is not life- 
time preference, and thus, would ter- 
minate when the spouse loses his or 
her connection with the military 
through the service member's dis- 
charge, retirement or death, or 
through divorce.” 

Now our bill does not change that. 
Under this bill the military spouse will 
be given special consideration that no 
other person or group of people will 
enjoy. The military spouse will be able 
to be picked up as a temporary“ local 
hire and will be able to remain in the 
school system as long as he or she is 
accompanying the sponsor on active 
duty. He or she will not be restricted 
by her status of having bypassed the 
main door of entry into the school 
system. He or she can keep that job 
for the duration of the military tour. 
All other local hires will be treated as 
they should have been from the begin- 
ning—as temporary hires—and may 
not teach for more than a single year. 
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Finally, you have got to understand 
these are Federal employees, and, if 
you want to turn the Federal civil 
service system into a patronage 
system, then listen to those groups 
asking you to do that. If you want to 
keep purity, as nearly as it is possible 
to do, support the bill. 

Mr. ACKERMAN. Mr. Speaker, | rise in 
strong support of H.R. 3424, the Overseas 
Teachers Act of 1988. This legislation would 
amend the Defense Department Overseas 
Teachers Pay and Personnel Practices Act. 

H.R. 3424 would improve the method of re- 
cruiting and employing teachers working for 
the Department of Defense Dependent 
Schools. Moreover, it would legislate a more 
effective and ongoing transfer system. 

The legislation eliminates the inequities that 
have been allowed to develop in which teach- 
ers hired overseas work year after year, but 
continue to remain forever in a second-class 
status. Under this bill, teachers hired overseas 
prior to enactment of this bill who complete, 
or have completed, 3 years of teaching will 
qualify for full benefits, if not receiving compa- 
rable benefits through a spouse. These bene- 
fits include housing and transportation allow- 
ances. Some 300 teachers who were initially 
hired overseas and who are not receiving the 
benefits through a spouse would immediately 
qualify for full entitlement to these allowances. 

In addition, in order to prevent discriminato- 
ry treatment of certain overseas teachers from 
being repeated and to bring more uniformity 
into the hiring process, H.R. 3424 would re- 
quire any future long-term hires to be selected 
from a single pool of applicants made up of 
both stateside and local applicants. All teach- 
ers hired in this manner would be eligible for 
the same benefits. The one exception to this 
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rule is made for fully qualified spouses of mili- 
tary personnel on active duty. Because of 
their unique circumstances, military spouses 
may be hired locally without competing with all 
other stateside or other overseas applicants. 
This approach will bring consistency into the 
system of hiring and it helps assure that the 
best teachers possible are teaching in our 
overseas schools. 

Both the Overseas Federation of Teachers 
and the Overseas Education Association have 
expressed their firm support of the bill. In ad- 
dition, last fall, the National Military Family As- 
sociation testified before a joint hearing of the 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee and 
the Education and Labor Committee in sup- 
port of the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, | urge my colleagues to vote in 
favor of H.R. 3424. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. Speaker, | rise in sup- 
port of H.R. 3424, the Overseas Teachers 
Act, and would like to commend my colleague 
from Michigan, Mr. Foro, for his leadership in 
this area. 

The Department of Defense Dependents 
Schools [DODDS], if ranked by enrollment 
with school districts in the United States 
would be among the top 15 in size. It oper- 
ates approximately 270 schools in 20 nations 
for about 135,000 students. Funding for these 
schools comes from the Department of De- 
fense budget. 

H.R. 3424 would improve upon the current 
procedure by which teachers are hired in the 
DODDS system. First, a priority is given to 
teachers already in the DODDS system who 
wish to transfer. | feel that this provides a 
needed incentive for teachers to serve in less 
desirable locations by providing the opportuni- 
ty to move. In addition, it allows qualified 
teachers to apply through DODDS for job 
openings whether they are in the United 
States or living overseas. Finally, a school 
may choose to hire from locally available 
teachers if none of the previous sources of 
applicants works out. 

would commend my colleague from Penn- 
sylvania, Mr. GOODLING, for his input into the 
bill. By providing timelines allowing DODDS 
schools to hire from local applicants, Mr. 
GOODLING has ensured that students will not 
return to an empty classroom in September. 
This makes good educational sense. 

H.R. 3424 would also provide all teachers 
currently in the DODDS system the same ben- 
efits, so long as they remain in the system 3 
years, thus creating a more equitable situation 
than that currently in place. 

This legislation contains other important 
provisions which will add to the smooth oper- 
ation of the DODDS system and, most impor- 
tantly, improve the educational program for 
the thousands of students in these schools. | 
urge my colleagues to join me in support of 
this legislation. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, | rise in sup- 
port of H.R. 3424, the Overseas Teachers Act 
of 1988. This bill would help assure that the 
children of military families stationed overseas 
are provided the highest quality of education. 

Under the provisions of H.R. 3424, newly 
recruited teachers would be selected from the 
most competitive pool of applicants. Currently, 
prospective teachers enter the school system 
in two ways. They are recruited from a vast 
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pool of applicants in the States and are of- 
fered permanent positions overseas; or, they 
are selected from a local site overseas to fill 
unexpected vacancies on a temporary basis. 
The locally hired teachers are being converted 
more and more frequently to a regular status 
teacher. Furthermore, the less competitive 
“local-hire” method for finding teachers is 
being used more often. 

H.R. 3424 requires that future teacher va- 
cancies be filled first from the more competi- 
tive stateside pool of applicants, before se- 
lecting a “temporary” local-hire. 

This bill also provides special consideration 
to the spouses of members of our Armed 
Forces stationed overseas who wish to teach 
in the overseas schools. Under this bill a local 
hire may only teach for 1 year. However, a 
military spouse who is hired from the local 
pool of applicants may teach for the duration 
of his or her military sponsor’s tour. No other 
group is afforded this exception to the 1-year 
rule. 

Mr. Speaker, | believe this bill addresses 
one of the most pressing issues of military 
families stationed overseas—that their chil- 
dren receive the highest quality education 
possible. At the same time, the bill offers ad- 
vantages to the military spouse teacher that 
no other group would receive. | urge my col- 
leagues to vote in favor of H.R. 3424. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MONTGOMERY). The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. Forp] that the House 
suspend the rules and pass the bill, 
H.R. 3424, as amended. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. FORD of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, on that I demand the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to clause 5, rule I, and the Chair’s 
prior announcement, further proceed- 
ings on this motion will be postponed. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. FORD of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that all 
Members have 5 legislative days in 
which to revise and extend their re- 
marks, and include extraneous matter 
on, H.R. 3424, as amended, the bill 
just considered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


LOTTERY ADVERTISING 
CLARIFICATION ACT OF 1988 


Mr. FRANK. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R. 3146) to clarify certain restric- 
tions on distribution of advertisements 
and other information concerning lot- 
teries and similar activities, as amend- 
ed. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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H.R. 3146 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the “Lottery Ad- 
vertising Clarification Act of 1988”. 

SEC. 2. AMENDMENTS RELATING TO IMPORTATION, 
TRANSPORTATION, MAILING, AND 
BROADCAST OF ADVERTISEMENTS 
FOR LEGAL LOTTERIES AND SIMILAR 
ENTERPRISES OFFERING PRIZES DE- 
PENDENT ON CHANCE. 

(a) AMENDMENT TO TITLE 18, UNITED 
STATES Cope.—Subsection (a) of section 1307 
of title 18, United States Code, is amended 
by striking out conducted by“ and all that 
follows through the end of the subsection 
and inserting in lieu thereof “, gift enter- 
prise, or similar scheme offering prizes de- 
pendent in whole or in part upon lot or 
chance, if the lottery, gift enterprise, or 
similar scheme is authorized or not other- 
wise prohibited by the State in which it is 
conducted. In a case in which such a prohi- 
bition by a State would not apply to Indian 
country located in that State, the provisions 
of section 1304 of this title shall apply with 
respect to such Indian country.”. 

(b) AMENDMENT TO TITLE 39, UNITED 
STATES CopEe.—Section 3005(d)(1) of title 39, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
out “a newspaper” and all that follows 
through “such a lottery,” and inserting in 
lieu thereof (A) an advertisement, list of 
prizes, or information concerning a lottery, 
gift enterprise, or scheme for the distribu- 
tion of money or of real or personal proper- 
ty, by lottery, chance, or drawing of any 
kind, if the lottery, gift enterprise, or 
scheme is authorized or not otherwise pro- 
hibited by the State in which it is conduct- 
ed, or (B) a newspaper of general circulation 
containing an advertisement, list of prizes, 
or information referred to in clause (A),“. 
SEC. 3. TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS. 

(a) AMENDMENTS TO TITLE 18, UNITED 
States Copge.—Chapter 61 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended as follows: 

(1) The section heading of section 1307 is 
amended to read as follows: 


“8 1307. Exceptions relating to certain advertise- 
ments and other information and to State-con- 
ducted lotteries”. 


(2) The item relating to section 1307 in 
the table of sections at the beginning of 
chapter 61 is amended to read as follows: 


“1307. Exceptions relating to certain adver- 
tisements and other informa- 
tion and to State-conducted 
lotteries.“. 

(3) Subsection (d) of section 1307 is 
amended by inserting after purposes of“ 
the following: “subsection (b) of”. 

(4) The first sentence of section 1304 is 
amended by inserting after “radio” the fol- 
lowing: “or television”. 

(b) AMENDMENT TO TITLE 39, United States 
Code.—Subsection (d)(2) of section 3005 of 
title 39, United States Code, is amended by 
striking out “such a lottery” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “a lottery conducted by a 
State acting under authority of State law”. 
SEC. 4. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

The amendments made by this Act shall 
take effect 18 months after the date of the 
enactment of this Act. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a 
second demanded? 

Mr. SHAW. Mr. Speaker, I demand a 
second. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, a second will be consid- 
ered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
FRANK] will be recognized for 20 min- 
utes and the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. SHaw] will be recognized for 20 
minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. FRANK]. 

Mr. FRANK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I was a little surprised 
to learn there is some opposition to 
this bill that has lately surfaced on 
the Republican side. It passed with no 
serious opposition at the subcommit- 
tee level, and I was surprised because 
this is a bill to end one of the few so- 
cialist monopolies in the United 
States. 

Today, Mr. Speaker, you may adver- 
tise through the mails or on the 
broadcast media socialist gambling. 
That is gambling which is wholly 
owned by the public, gambling which 
is entirely government run in which 
the funds are all kept by the govern- 
ment. That form of activity may be 
advertised. But purely private activity 
may not be advertised. 

Mr. Speaker, if a State has a lottery, 
it may, and we know in fact States are 
very prolific advertisers; they have jin- 
gles, and graphics and the best of ad- 
vertising. People who watch television 
or open up a newspaper will see a 
great deal of advertising for socialized 
gambling. 

But the poor private enterprise gam- 
bler, Mr. Speaker, is driven from the 
list. There is no fair competition be- 
tween the private and the public gam- 
bling in this country because the 
public gambling is given a 100 percent 
monopoly in advertising that is either 
sent through the mail or which is 
broadcast. 

If you have a church bingo, if you 
have a Veterans of Foreign Wars 
raffle, or if you have a private gam- 
bling casino in a State which makes it 
legal, you may not profane the air- 
waves with notice of your activity. But 
the States can run their lottery adver- 
tising. I do not think that serves any 
rational public purpose. 

People will say, “well, what of those 
who have some weakness when it 
comes to gambling?” I regret that 
there are among us individuals who 
have various kinds of weaknesses. As a 
general rule, we do not ban the adver- 
tising of an entirely legal product be- 
cause some people might be prone to 
abuse of it. Even if we did, however, it 
would be too late in this instance. If 
you are in fact someone who has a 
problem with gambling, you have no 
protection against repeated and fre- 
quent advertising of public lotteries. 
That has been legal for a long time. 
You can watch them on television, you 
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can listen to them on the radio, you 
can read them in the newspapers. But, 
if a church has a bingo, you cannot do 
it. Or, if a casino advertises, you 
cannot do it. 

Now let me just give Members a his- 
tory. Apparently sometime in the last 
century Congress banned all lottery 
advertising because they had problems 
with sweepstakes. Then the States go 
into the gambling business, and we 
made it an exception for socialized 
gambling. That was giving them the 
legal right to advertise. 

We now believe the time has come to 
treat private enterprise gambling the 
same as we treat public gambling, and 
it has the following restrictions: You 
may not under this bill mail people 
tickets to participate. This is not a 
piece of legislation that would allow 
you to open up an envelope and par- 
ticipate in that manner. It advertises 
the availability of gambling. 

We also have a very strong States 
rights clause in here. This explicitly is 
not meant to be preemptive. This says 
that, if a State wishes to ban gambling 
advertising within its borders from the 
broadcast media, it passes a law, and it 
does so, and in fact we delay the effec- 
tive date of this act 18 months for that 
sole purpose. The only reason for the 
delay in the effective date is to give 
States the time to act. 

Now the ranking minority Member 
and I had originally preferred an alter- 
native in which the States would have 
had the initiative to let it happen. We 
were outvoted by a bipartisan mem- 
bership drive of our subcommittee. 
The ranking minority Member and I 
could be more careful about letting 
those Members get together in the 
future, but in this one instance Demo- 
crats and Republicans in this subcom- 
mittee preferred this. We then put in 
as a compromise an 18-month delay 
period so, if this bill passes, every 
State will have 18 months, which we 
believe is enough for every State to 
have had a legislative session in which 
it can act, and, if it wants to, it can 
ban this kind of gambling activity. If, 
by the way, a gambling activity is ille- 
gal in this State, it may not then be 
broadcast, or any other means, be ad- 
vertised in that State except through 
the mail. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to say how 
I first heard of this. I was touring my 
district in 1982, and I was meeting 
with the editor of a weekly newspaper 
in one of the towns, and he said, “You 
know, I cannot accept any advertising 
for a church bingo or for any kind of 
gambling, whether it is charitable or 
profit-making, because I mailed a 
couple copies of my newspaper,” and if 
one wishes to mail any copy of a publi- 
cation, and most newspapers and mag- 
azines are mailed, then one may not 
accept any advertising. 
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This is not a bill that mandates any 
State to make gambling legal or not. It 
fully recognizes, it gives full weight to 
any State policy with regard to gam- 
bling. 

We now have a situation where, if a 
State allows gambling and has no ob- 
jection to it, certain forms of wholly 
legal gambling cannot be broadcast 
and cannot be mailed. This form of 
monopoly for the socialized form of 
gambling, in contradistinction to the 
free enterprise form, seems to me hard 
to understand. It does not protect 
people who are prone to be misled by 
gambling advertising because they are 
surfeited with it now by State gam- 
bling. What it does is put a hindrance 
in the way of private enterprise and 
the charitable and religious organiza- 
tions that may seek to gamble. 

People who do not like to gamble 
should not gamble. People who want 
to where it is lawful ought to have the 
right to advertise their projects. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 


o 1435 


Mr. SHAW. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, as has been stated here 
today, H.R. 3146 would amend the 
United States Code to provide that not 
just State-conducted lotteries may be 
advertised through our interstate 
mails and airwaves, but that any form 
of gambling activity which is author- 
ized by a State may be so advertised. 
As the ranking member of the Sub- 
committee on Administrative Law and 
Governmental Relations, through 
which this legislation was initiated, I 
had an opportunity to participate in 
the debate at subcommittee and full 
committee regarding this bill. I do 
have some concerns regarding this leg- 
islation; however, my concerns were, 
for the most part, not shared by other 
members of the Administrative Law 
Subcommittee. 

I think it is important to note, as has 
been mentioned already in the debate, 
that this legislation only applies to the 
advertising of gambling activities; it 
does not provide for the interstate 
transport of gambling-related equip- 
ment, tickets, or material concerning a 
lottery game or other gambling activi- 
ty. Essentially, all we are doing here 
today with this legislation is broaden- 
ing the exemption which applies to 
the advertising of State-conducted lot- 
teries to provide for the advertising of 
other gambling activities authorized 
by a State. 

However, during subcommittee 
debate and hearings on this bill, I 
became concerned over what I per- 
ceive as a State’s rights issue. That is 
the issue of a State’s right to prohibit 
the advertising of gambling activities 
from another State into its State if it 
so wishes. Consequently, in subcom- 
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mittee, I offered an amendment which 
would have provided that his legisla- 
tion would only affect those States 
which acted affirmatively through 
their State legislatures to allow the 
advertising of gambling activities into 
their States. However, that amend- 
ment was defeated and in its place a 
compromise amendment was offered 
by Mr. Frank, the chairman of the 
subcommittee, to delay the effective 
date of this legislation for 18 months 
after the date of enactment in order to 
allow those States who wish to prohib- 
it the advertising of such activity to so 
act to prohibit such advertising. 


Obviously, there are States that are 
opposed to gambling activities within 
their borders and have laws which pro- 
hibit such activity. There is nothing in 
this legislation which would prohibit 
those States from acting pursuant to 
their own State legislatures to prohib- 
it the advertising of such activity from 
other States into their State borders, 
should they so desire. 


The broadcast industry has been ac- 
tively supporting this legislation. I can 
understand their interest here, in that 
new opportunities will undoubtedly 
open for them to broadcast advertising 
of gambling activities once this legisla- 
tion is approved. It was my hope that 
the interests of the broadcast industry 
and the concerns of those opposed to 
the promotion of gambling activities 
would have been addressed by this leg- 
islation. If this bill should fail under 
suspension, it would be my intention 
to work with Mr. FRANK to draft a rule 
to allow an amendment which would 
require affirmative action by nongam- 
bling States to allow such advertising. 


Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. FISH], 
the ranking minority member on the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I rise in sup- 
port of H.R. 3146, the Lottery Adver- 
tising Clarification Act of 1987. As has 
been stated here today, H.R. 3146, if 
enacted, would amend title 18 of the 
United States Code with respect to 
prohibitions on the advertising of 
gambling-related activities. The rele- 
vant sections of title 18, sections 1301 
through 1303, regarding prohibitions 
on gambling activities, were enacted in 
the early 1900’s to protect the public 
from fraud and they have served a 
good purpose. However, the purpose of 
section 1304, which was added in the 
1930’s with regard to advertising of 
such activities, is today impractical 
and somewhat antiquated. 


Title 18, United States Code, sec- 
tions 1301 and 1302 prohibits import- 
ing into the United States or trans- 
porting interstate, lottery-related ma- 
terials and using the mail system to 
advertise lotteries or distribute lot- 
tery-related information. These laws 
were first enacted when lotteries were 
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for the most part privately run and 
unregulated. They were enacted to 
protect the public from the spread of 
potentially fraudulent lottery and wa- 
gering schemes. Section 1304 of the 
law, which was added after radio 
became popular, was aimed at prohib- 
iting the advertising of this informa- 
tion by broadcast radio. 

In 1976, Congress acted to create an 
exemption, section 1307, to these pro- 
hibitions for State-conducted lotteries. 
This was done because State-conduct- 
ed lotteries were rightly perceived as 
State governmental agencies that are 
directly accountable to the State legis- 
latures and the voters. That is, they 
carry with them the credibility of the 
individual State governments and are 
publicly regulated by the State in 
which they were conducted. Conse- 
quently, section 1307 provided an ex- 
ception to the prohibitions of title 18 
for State-sponsored lotteries only. 
That section provides that the prohi- 
bitions of title 18 shall not apply to ad- 
vertisements or information concern- 
ing State conducted” lotteries if the 
newspaper or broadcast is published or 
made in the lottery State or in an ad- 
jacent State which also conducts a lot- 
tery. I strongly supported the enact- 
ment of section 1307 to provide for 
this exemption when this body so 
acted during the 96th Congress. My 
own State of New York has had a very 
successful experience with the New 
York State Lottery—which was pro- 
duced large revenues for needed pro- 
grams. 

I believe our decision during the 
96th Congress to create an exemption 
for State-conducted lotteries was a 
good one, and I believe our actions 
here today pursuant to H.R. 3146, to 
expand that exemption, is also wise. 
H.R. 3146 would expand the exemp- 
tions provided in section 1307 of title 
18 so that the prohibitions contained 
in that title will not apply to the ad- 
vertising or distribution of any lotter- 
ies, gift enterprises, or similar gam- 
bling schemes which are authorized 
and regulated by the State in which 
they are conducted. If enacted, H.R. 
3146 would lift restrictions which cur- 
rently apply to the advertising of 
charitable activities such as church 
bingo games or an American Legion 
raffle. The discrepancy that exists in 
the law which allows a State-conduct- 
ed lottery to advertise, but prohibits 
the advertising of other gaming activi- 
ties which are lawful in that State, ap- 
pears unfair and unnecessary. Adver- 
tising for horse racing, greyhounds, jai 
alai and other gambling related sports 
events is permitted because “‘skill,” not 
“chance,” is thought to be involved. 
This legislation is clear in providing 
that the lottery activity, gift enter- 
prise, or similar scheme which will be 
allowed to advertise pursuant to this 
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bill must be specifically and affirma- 
tively authorized by State law. 

While radio and television broadcast 
advertising of State- conducted“ lot- 
teries is permitted pursuant to current 
law, this bill makes clear that both 
forms of advertising would now be per- 
mitted for all legal forms of gambling 
activity. I think it is further important 
to point out that this legislation has a 
delayed effective date of 18 months 
after enactment in order to provide 
the States with reasonable time within 
which to react and change their State 
statutes according to their wishes. 

With these observations in mind, I 
would urge my fellow colleagues to 
support the legislation. 

Mr. FRANK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from 
Nevada [Mr. BILBRAY]. 

Mr. BILBRAY. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the distinguished gentleman from 
Massachusetts, the chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Administrative Law 
and Governmental Relations for yield- 
ing me this time. 

I appreciate the opportunity to ex- 
press my support of H.R. 3146. 

Last year, the distinguished chair- 
man of this subcommittee introduced 
legislation similar to the measure 
before us today. H.R. 3146 if enacted 
would remove Federal prohibitions on 
advertising by legal gaming enter- 
prises. This legislation is particularly 
timely in light of a recent Supreme 
Court ruling. 

Current law makes the broadcasting 
or mailing of information concerning 
legal gaming wagering a Federal of- 
fense. With the single exception of 
State run and owned lotteries, legal 
gaming establishments are restricted 
or otherwise impaired in the method 
in which they distribute information 
regarding their activities. I see no 
reason to continue this antiquated 
practice and urge that these restric- 
tions be eliminated. 

The Supreme Court has indicated 
that legal public gaming, as sanctioned 
and regulated by States such as my 
home State of Nevada, is a legitimate 
business and should not be treated any 
differently than other legitimate busi- 
nesses. While I am not an expert on 
constitutional law and cannot present 
myself as such, I do believe the first 
amendment as it pertains to protect- 
ing speech should be extended to 
gaming—just as it is to lumber, com- 
puters, and countless other industries. 

Current Federal law, moreover, rep- 
resents an unwarranted Federal intru- 
sion into one of the most heavily regu- 
lated and most scrutinized industries 
in our Nation. Passage of this legisla- 
tion will ensure current State regula- 
tion of gaming. Further still, a second 
layer of scrutiny will be in place, as 
most major competitors in the indus- 
try are publicly traded corporations 
and are subject to Securities and Ex- 
change Commission regulations. 
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H.R. 3146 addresses only the broad- 
casting or mailing of information by 
State-authorized and regulated wager- 
ing enterprises and does not affect 
current laws prohibiting advertising 
by illegal or unregulated lotteries or 
wagering through the mails. These 
Federal bans will remain unchanged. 

Mr. Speaker, recognizing the police 
powers of the States, this measure 
provides that no provisions of H.R. 
3146 will take place for 18 months 
after enactment so that those States 
opposed to permitting the advertise- 
ment of legal gaming can pass a ban 
on such activities. 

H.R. 3146 makes no judgment as to 
the morality of gaming. Rather, it 
simply allows any State that has sanc- 
tioned a form of wagering to allow 
truthful advertising of these legal ac- 
tivities. For example, New Jersey has 
regulations setting forth guidelines 
and constraints on the content of ad- 
vertising by casinos operating in that 
State. 

H.R. 3146, if enacted, would not 
tamper with the ability of any State to 
regulate its own industry. 

Passage of H.R. 3146 would not 
mean gaming would proliferate. States 
not having legal wagering would not 
be forced to legalize such. The best ex- 
ample of this is my own State: If legal- 
ized gaming spurred a proliferation of 
gaming, States surrounding Nevada 
would have long ago legalized gaming. 
Such has not been the case, and there 
is no reason to believe that passage of 
this bill would serve as a sort of na- 
tional catalyst for nongaming States 
to approve gaming. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I am not 
asking special treatment for gaming, 
but rather, I am asking for equal 
treatment. I respectfully urge favor- 
able consideration of H.R. 3146 by the 
House. 

Mr. SHAW. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentlewoman from 
Nevada [Mrs. Vucanovicu]. 

Mrs. VUCANOVICH. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise in strong support of H.R. 3146, the 
Lottery Advertising Clarification Act 
of 1988. This bill will allow the inter- 
state advertising of legal lotteries, gift 
enterprises, and similar activities, such 
as casinos and bingo, through radio, 
television, newspaper, and mail. 

As you know, in 1895, the Federal 
Government prohibited the importa- 
tion of lottery tickets or prize lists into 
the United States, as well as the trans- 
portation and mailing of such materi- 
als. The Government did this because 
lotteries were primarily privately run 
and unregulated. After several States 
adopted lotteries in the 1960’s and 
1970’s, the law was amended to allow 
advertisement of State-conducted lot- 
teries in States where the lottery was 
conducted or in adjacent States con- 
ducting lotteries, but interstate adver- 
tisement remains prohibited. 
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H.R. 3146 allows the advertising in 
interstate commerce of all legitimate 
lotteries and gaming activities emanat- 
ing from States that have legalized 
gaming activities, whether they are 
conducted by public, private, or chari- 
table entities. The effective date is 18 
months after enactment to allow 
States which prohibit gaming activi- 
ties time to enact legislation prohibit- 
ing gaming advertisements within the 
State. The bill removes Federal re- 
strictions only; individual States may 
still restrict such advertising under 
State law. 


Such activities today are strictly reg- 
ulated and no longer primarily pri- 
vately run, therefore, there is no com- 
pelling reason to continue to prohibit 
the advertisement of these activities. 
This bill is important to the economy 
of the State of Nevada and the people 
of Nevada strongly support it. I urge 
that the House pass this bill today. 


Mr. SHAW. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. GILMAN]. 


Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 3146, the Lottery Ad- 
vertising Clarification Act and I com- 
mend our distinguished colleague, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
8 for introducing this legisla- 

on. 


H.R. 3146 provides an important 
clarification regarding our Nation’s 
century-old Federal lottery statutes to 
permit advertisements for fundraising 
events that benefit nonprofit groups 
such as churches and charities. The 
current Federal ban on lottery adver- 
tising was enacted in the 19th century 
at a time when lotteries were illegal in 
virtually every State. However, in 
1988, we face a different era. The ma- 
jority of States which currently allow 
State-run lotteries would seem to indi- 
cate a transition in outlook on the 
merits of sweepstakes, raffles, and 
drawings. 


While the current Federal laws con- 
tain loopholes that permit the adver- 
tising of State-run lotteries within the 
State and with adjacent States that 
also run lotteries, the laws nonetheless 
sanction unwarranted discrimination 
against different media and different 
types of lotteries. Nonprofit groups, in 
particular, such as churches and char- 
ities that raise funds through raffles 
and bingo, may not advertise their 
events simply because they come 
within the Federal definition of lotter- 
ies. I know that broadcasters in my 
area, for example, may not accept ad- 
vertising for church bingo but may 
make a news or public service an- 
nouncement that church bingo has 
been canceled due to a heavy snowfall. 


It should be noted, finally, that H.R. 
3146 will not override any contrary 
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State law which bans either the use or 
the advertising of lotteries. While re- 
moving Federal restrictions on the ad- 
vertising of legally sanctioned gaming, 
the legislation makes no attempt to 
limit the rights of individual States to 
restrict such advertising, should they 
choose to do so. I believe that H.R. 
3146 represents a reasonable approach 
to update our Nation’s antiquated lot- 
tery laws and allow full rights and pro- 
tection to our Nation’s charitable or- 
ganizations. Accordingly, I urge my 
colleagues to approve the Lottery Ad- 
vertising Clarification Act. 
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Mr. SHAW. Mr. Speaker, I yield 8 
minutes to the gentleman from Virgin- 
ia [Mr. WoLrF]. 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, the issue 
here is not exactly what some of my 
colleagues have stated. We are not 
asking for a “no” vote with regard to 
the State-run lotteries. That part of 
the bill is fine. We are not asking for a 
no vote for bingo games and charitable 
games. That is fine. 


What we are asking for is a no vote 
the following reasons, and I will try to 
lay it out briefly for my colleagues. 


First of all, if one votes yes on this 
bill, that yes vote is going to allow the 
casinos in Las Vegas and in Atlantic 
City to advertise on radio and televi- 
sion in your congressional districts 
perhaps taking away tourism from 
your area, but also what it is going to 
do is it is going to be able to be use the 
mails to bring advertising materials 
into your States. 


If my colleagues look at the current 
situation, they will see the current sit- 
uation is as follows. This is a suspen- 
sion, which means that it is noncon- 
troversial. However, this bill is contro- 
versial. This bill ought not be under 
suspension. 


Mr. FRANK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. FRANK. Mr. Speaker, I would 
say as chairman that if I had had any 
indication from the minority members 
on either the subcommittee or the full 
committee that they wished this bill 
not to be on suspension, it would not 
have been put on suspension. I under- 
stand what the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia is saying. I would like to make it 
clear that this was not put to a rollcall 
vote in the subcommittee or in the full 
committee. 

I agree with the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, if it is a terribly controversial 
bill it should not be put under suspen- 
sion, but I would just like it clear in 
the Recorp that at no point did any of 
the minority members object to its 
being on suspension from the commit- 
tee and since there was no rollcall, it 
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went through by virtually unanimous 
voice vote. We had no notice of this 
until the letter of the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Worrl which arrived a 
day or two ago. 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, reclaiming 
my time, I thank the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. Let me say that is why 
I would ask everyone, in the interests 
of bipartisanship and fairness, to vote 
no so we have an opportunity next 
week or the week after to come up and 
offer an amendment that I think 
would make it a much, much better 
bill. 

Second, and I cannot yield further 
because I am running out of time, let 
me read a letter from the Southern 
Baptist Convention in a letter dated 
May 10, 1988: 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE: Today you will be 
asked to vote in support of the Lottery Ad- 
vertising Clarification Act, H.R. 3146. We 
urge you to vote against this bill, which is 
not in reality a bill that is noncontroversial, 
and one which should not be passed by 
unanimous consent. 

The bill serves less to clarify than to 
change. By inserting the phrase “gift enter- 
prise of similar scheme” the bill expands 
the advertising issue far beyond State-oper- 
ated lotteries to also include casino and 
other forms of gambling. 

This is a relief bill for the Golden 
Nugget in Atlantic City or wherever it 
is, to come in and advertise. What we 
are saying is let us not do that. 

Next, let me read from some letters. 
In 1984 when this legislation came up, 
we had contacted some attorneys gen- 
eral to ask them what they thought of 
this legislation. 

The State of Kansas, in a letter 
dated June 28, 1984, stated: 

We would urge that no authorization of 
gambling advertisement through the U.S. 
mail be enacted. We would oppose such leg- 
islation even though limitations such as 
those of H.R. 4020 would apply since the 
“raffle” is under Kansas law a lottery and a 
crime. 


The attorney general for the State 
of North Dakota in a letter dated June 
28, 1984, stated: 

A Federal law allowing advertising of lot- 
teries and actual solicitation of lottery par- 
ticipants across State lines into North 
Dakota will cause us great concern. A law 
such as this will have one or two results. It 
will either cause us to change our State law 
or will create an enforcement problem of a 
very large magnitude. Therefore we would 
oppose any such legislation. 

That is from the attorney general of 
North Dakota concerning similar legis- 
lation. 

For those of my colleagues from 
South Carolina, the attorney general 
said: 

Article XVII, section 7 of the South Caro- 
lina Constitution provides, in pertinent part, 
“No lottery shall ever be allowed or be ad- 
vertised by newspapers, or otherwise, or its 
tickets sold in this state.. 

Then went on to say further in their 
letter dated June 29, 1984, that: 
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To the extent that S. 1876 would permit 
the advertisement in South Carolina of lot- 
teries authorized by other States, I express 
my opposition to S. 1876 of the State Con- 
stitution. 

The attorney general of the State of 
California in a letter dated July 18, 
1984, concerning similar legislation, 
stated, “I do not believe either meas- 
ure would be in the best interest of 
the people of California.” 

He went on further to say, “This 
rapidly increasing competition for 
gambling dollars is forcing fundamen- 
tal changes in California’s heretofore 
relatively stable gaming industry, 
prompting serious concerns by law en- 
forcement.” 

The attorney general of the State of 
California further went on to say, 
“Nationwide mail order gambling 
would not only substantially increase 
the magnitude of the problems faced 
by law enforcement, it would change 
the very nature of the beast. I strong- 
ly oppose these proposals.” 

We have a letter from the State of 
Hawaii, dated June 22, 1984, from the 
department of the attorney general in 
which he says: 

We, therefore, would oppose any legisla- 
tion which would permit advertising in our 
State of gambling and gaming even though 
conducted in other States. 

The office of the attorney general 
from the State of Tennessee, the great 
Volunteer State of Tennessee, stated 
that, “Public policy in Tennessee re- 
mains in fundamental opposition to 
the legalization or conduct of such 
gambling activities.” He went on fur- 
ther to say, Any Federal legislation 
permitting the advertising in Tennes- 
see of such activities would be con- 
trary to the public policy of this 
State.” 

I have another letter from the de- 
partment of justice, State of Nebraska, 
in which he states his opposition to 
similar legislation. 

I have a letter from the attorney 
general of the State of Arizona in 
which he states: 

I would vehemently oppose these two bills 
which would allow interstate and foreign 
advertising of specific gambling options in 
private, for-profit establishment such as 
those in Las Vegas and in Atlantic City 
without regard to the laws of the State in 
which the advertisement appears. If Nevada 
and New Jersey wish to allow casino gam- 
bling and all other types of gambling in 
their States, that is their right to do so, but 
for these two States to be allowed to adver- 
tise, etc., their type of gambling into States 
that have laws prohibiting such type of 
gambling would be wrong since these two 
bills would be flying directly in the face of 
State statutes that prohibit that type of 
gambling. 

The attorney general of the State of 
Louisiana in a letter dated July 2, 
1984, concerning similar legislation, 
stated: 
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I cannot support legislation which recruits 
gambling customers from within States 
where gambling is illegal. 

Mr. Speaker, I would ask the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. FRANK] 
to, first, withdraw; or second, to give 
us a “no” vote so we can come back 
and change the burden with regard to 
what the States would have to do. 

Last, I would ask all of the Members 
to call their Governor and call their 
attorney general to find out what this 
legislation would do and what their 
opinion is because I think they will 
find that most Governors of most 
States would say “no.” 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Virginia for yield- 
ing. I just want to say to the gentle- 
man from Virginia that I do not really 
think it is the casinos that are really 
going to benefit from this legislation. 
Casinos already advertise, as the gen- 
tleman from Virginia well knows. One 
cannot view television any night of the 
week that we do not see the hotels ad- 
vertising the shows that they have at 
their casinos, and people understand 
we are talking about casino hotels. 

This legislation is going to benefit 
the people that operate bingo games. 

One broadcaster was telling me that 
he could not even broadcast certain 
meetings that were canceled, such as 
bingo games that were canceled be- 
cause of snow, because of Federal re- 
strictions. That is the thrust of this 
legislation. 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, reclaiming 
my time, I thank the gentleman from 
New Jersey for his comments. 

In closing, Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
man from New Jersey makes a very 
good point. We are not dealing with 
lotteries here. We are not dealing with 
bingo games. Those are perfectly ap- 
propriate. 

This legislation ought to be amend- 
ed, as the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. FRANK] well knows, to be 
able to deal with the casino gambling 
section and to change the burden with 
regard to the States. That is what I 
would ask. I urge a “no” vote on this 
legislation. 

Mr. FRANK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. HUGHES]. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Speaker, I just 
want to say that in the final analysis 
we are talking about basic equity. The 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. WoLF] 
has read off from letters from a lot of 
States, and many of those States that 
the gentleman from Virginia referred 
to as being in opposition actually have 
monopolies on State gambling. They 
benefit from the advertising of those 
States that put forth the advertising. 
Tens of millions of dollars is spent 
across this country advertising State 
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lotteries, legal State lotteries. They 
are permitted to do that. 

However, some little church group 
that has a bingo game is not permitted 
to advertise their bingo and as I indi- 
cated just previously, there is some 
question as to whether they can even 
advertise the fact that a bingo game 
has been canceled because of the Fed- 
eral prohibitions. Insofar as the casino 
advertising is concerned, the gentle- 
man from Virginia knows because the 
gentleman has visited my area often 
and he sees the big billboards that ad- 
vertise the casinos, and he cannot 
watch television any night of the week 
coming out of Philadelphia that he 
would not see some advertisement of 
some of the shows in the hotels in At- 
lantic City. I suspect the same thing 
occurs concerning Nevada. In the final 
analysis, what the gentleman from 
Virginia is concerned about is the fact 
that he does not want to lose any 
more of his tourism perhaps to the 
beautiful shores of New Jersey. I un- 
derstand that. That is a legitimate 
reason to oppose the bill. That is the 
basic opposition. This gentleman from 
New Jersey understands that because 
we are providing a great deal of com- 
petition to many of the beautiful re- 
sorts that exist in your beautiful State 
of Virginia. 

Mr. SHAW. Mr. Speaker, I yield my 
remaining 1 minute to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gexas]. 

Mr. GEKAS. Mr. Speaker, I support 
this legislation. In the normal course 
of my thinking when it comes to a 
question of Federal and State compar- 
ative rights, it always leads me to start 
off with a strong feeling in favor of 
States rights. The saving feature of 
this is even though they flow back and 
forth, the 18-month provision that re- 
mains in the bill is the saving feature. 
That gives every State the opportuni- 
ty to take action where it might be 
necessary to rectify what they feel is a 
too-broad interpretation of this par- 
ticular statute. In the long run, be- 
cause my ox is not being gored at the 
present time in this particular legisla- 
tion, I am in favor of leaving the 
States decide their future within the 
18-month period that would be allot- 
ted them by this bill. 

Mr. FRANK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gexas] for 
his comments because he makes the 
point that this is very much a States 
rights bill. I want to pick up the point 
that my friend the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. HuGHEs] has made. 
My friend the gentleman from Virgin- 
ia [Mr. Wo.F], who worked so hard on 
this bill, quoted the attorney general 
of California as being opposed to the 
advertising of gambling, and I com- 
mend the gentleman for his research. 
But the attorney general of California 
is not opposed to the California lot- 
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tery. The attorney general of Califor- 
nia is apparently all in favor of adver- 
tising for the California lottery. They 
have a lottery in California. The prof- 
its go to the California treasury. The 
attorney general wants to keep a mo- 
nopoly through advertising the lottery 
in his State. 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. FRANK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, I think the 
gentleman from Massachusetts is ac- 
curate. That is why most people are 
concerned about this, because of the 
casino gambling. That is our only con- 
cern. The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts is accurate, and I agree with that. 
The casino gambling is where the con- 
cern is coming from. 

Mr. FRANK. Reclaiming my time, I 
have to disagree with the gentleman 
from Virginia on several points. First 
of all, he quoted the attorney general 
of Kansas, and they just decided to go 
into the lottery business. What I mean 
to say is that the attorneys general 
often are very good people and very 
useful, but they are defending their 
own State’s monopoly, defending their 
own budgets which are enhanced by 
the profit from the State lotteries. 
When there is a State lottery involved 
and they advertise that State lottery 
and then turn around and say, “Oh, 
my goodness, let us not advertise gam- 
bling,” I do not think the gentleman is 
credible. 

Then the gentleman from Virginia 
cited the State of Louisiana. The State 
of Louisiana has a lot of very great 
qualities, but the notion that the rest 
of us would be offending prevailing 
morality in the State of Louisiana by 
allowing them to hear that there was 
such a thing in the world as gambling 
is not credible. I think they already 
know in Louisiana that there is gam- 
bling and from time to time they may 
even do a little of it themselves. 

I want to say to my friend the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. Wo.LF] that 
there are a couple of problems with 
his approach. He said he only wants a 
little amendment, but he expressed 
opposition in several cases even to 
things being mailed in. Some of these 
attorneys general he quoted said do 
not mail in notices. 

Mr. Speaker, that is the heart of the 
bill. People must be permitted to use 
the mails that way. I do not think we 
ought to be censuring the U.S. mails. 

The next question is will we let the 
church bingo and others advertise, and 
concerning that point I submit for the 
Recorp a letter from the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars asking that we vote for 
this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I include for the 
Recorp the letter dated April 20, 1988, 
from the chairman of the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service, and 
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the accompanying letter from the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars: 
COMMITTEE ON PosT OFFICE 
AND CIVIL SERVICE, 
Washington, DC, April 20, 1988. 

Hon, Peter W. Roprno, Jr., 

Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
House of Representatives, Rayburn 
House Office Building, Washington, DC. 

Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am writing to 
advise you that I have no objection to floor 
consideration of H.R. 3146, the “Lottery Ad- 
vertising Clarification Act of 1987“, under 
Suspension of the Rules despite the fact 
portions of the bill are within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service which has not yet reported the 
bill. 

I would appreciate your including a copy 
of this letter in the record during debate on 
H.R. 3146 so that the record will fully re- 
flect the jurisdictional interests of this 
Committee in H.R. 3146. 

With kind regards, 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM D. FORD, 
Chairman. 
VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR, 
Washington, DC, May 6, 1988. 

Hon. BARNEY FRANK, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, DC. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FRANK: On behalf of 
the more than 2.9 million men and women 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States and its Ladies Auxiliary, I 
wish to voice our strong support for H.R. 
3146, the “Lottery Advertising Clarification 
Act of 1987.” This bill, introduced by you, 
provides for removing the current federal 
restrictions on the advertisement of lawful 
lotteries and other games of chance through 
the mail, print or electronic media, or inter- 
state commerce. 

As I am sure you are aware, the VFW 
relies heavily on bingo, raffles and other re- 
lated legal activities to raise revenue in sup- 
port of community projects. Under current 
law, our Posts cannot mail or broadcast in- 
formation about these fundraising activities. 
It is our understanding restricting statutes 
were enacted around the turn of the centu- 
ry when practically every state banned lot- 
teries and other gaming activities. Today, 
lotteries of some sort are legal in all but 
four states. Because H.R. 3146 addresses 
only those activities that are deemed legal 
and would not preempt the state’s right to 
legalize or prohibit gaming activities, the 
VFW supports the enactment of this legisla- 
tion. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES N. MAGILL, 
Director, National Legislative Service. 

Mr. Speaker, the point is, and this is 
why the U.S. Postal Service, the 
Reagan Justice Department, and the 
Federal Communications Commission 
support this bill, is because if there 
were an amendment adopted which 
said that gambling which is for profit 
cannot be advertised, but nonprofit 
gambling can be advertised, we would 
get into enormous problems of en- 
forcement. It is not fair to the postal 
authorities or to the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission or to the others 
to say simply let profitmaking gam- 
bling be in, and not nonprofit gam- 
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bling. We would really run into very, 
very difficult enforcement situations 
under those circumstances. What we 
are saying is very simple, if in your 
State gambling is not desired, if the 
State wishes to ban it, the State can 
ban it. If the State wants to prevent 
people from advertising by billboard 
or radio and television, we give that 
authority for an 18-month period. 

This is an unusually flexible statute 
in that respect to accommodate the 
States. If the States have a sincere ob- 
jection to gambling, they can institute 
that policy. 

There are people in this society who 
do not like smoking, and let me say I 
have opposed the proposal that would 
say one cannot advertise smoking. I 
think that is an unfair restriction. 

I think that if something is going to 
be lawful, it is a mistake to be that dis- 
criminatory. 

I will yield to the gentleman from 
Virginia. 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, I think the 
gentleman knows many State legisla- 
tures meet only once every 2 years, 
and 18 months is too 

Mr. FRANK. Mr. Speaker, I am 
going to take back my time. We said 18 
months in the first place. We started 
on the bill last year, and legislatures 
are on notice. They have had already 
about a year of notice. We are giving 
them 18 months precisely because we 
know they meet only every other year, 
but by the time they enact this and it 
will be that if a State runs into the 
deadline, we are giving them more 
time.. 

That is not the gravamen of the ob- 
jection. The objection is that of people 
who sincerely do not like gambling, 
and I must state that if people do not 
like gambling, they should fight it 
State by State, but do not try to do it 
by stealth and discrimination. 

The gentleman from Virginia has 
had a lot of time. 

Do not let these attorneys general 
engage in what seems to me to be in- 
consistent reasoning, that we may 
have a State lottery but may not ad- 
vertise one and do not mail in any ad- 
vertising. As the gentleman said 
before, the gentleman from New 
Jersey picked up on, we take away 
their tourism, but we do not allow one 
State to block the advertising of an- 
other because it might interfere with 
their tourism. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia one more time. 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, the point is 
the States do not even know that this 
is going on. 

Mr. FRANK. Mr. Speaker, I take 
back my time. I have to say to the gen- 
tleman the fact is the gentleman is re- 
peating points that are inaccurate. We 
have informed States that this is going 
on, and on the one hand the gentle- 
man reads the letters from the attor- 
neys general, and on the other hand 
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says that the States do not know that 
this is going on. The attorneys general 
know that this is going on, and this is 
a matter of public record. The argu- 
ment that these poor States do not 
know that this is going on, and the 
gentleman has had plenty of time to 
state his points, and if he does not 
want them refuted, he should not 
have made them in the first place, and 
that is the nature of debate. 

The fact is that you quote the attor- 
neys general and say that the States 
do not know what is going on is incon- 
sistent. 

If the gentleman does not like gam- 
bling, or if that State wants to ban 
gambling, State after State do, and I 
am told Virginia is going to have a lot- 
tery, but if people do not like that, we 
have a situation where the following 
takes place: States have lotteries, and 
they advertise them vigorously. The 
people are exposed through the mail, 
through radio, through television, 
through State lotteries. Private chari- 
table groups, private profitmaking 
groups are at a disadvantage, and they 
may not do what the States may do 
monopolistically. 

The administration, the Justice De- 
partment of this administration, the 
Federal Communications Commission, 
the Postal Service, the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, a whole lot of groups 
say that does not make sense. Let a 
State make up its mind what it wants 
to do, but do not let a State extraterri- 
torially ban gambling from elsewhere. 

Right now in the States that want to 
allow it, you cannot put on the radio 
any notice of gambling, and to say we 
are going to allow it where it is profit- 
making and not profitmaking is to 
impose on the administration a degree 
of difficulty of enforcement they do 
not want, and I think they are entitled 
not to have. 

I yield to the gentleman again. 

Mr. WOLF. The burden that has 
been put on the State is the burden 
that ought to be on the gambling casi- 
nos. 

Mr. FRANK. We are talking about 
the gambling casinos. 

Mr. WOLF. That is a very fair 

Mr. FRANK. The gentleman had 8 
minutes and made all of these points 
and now he wants to make them 
again. 

The fact is that debate consists of 
his point being answered. No, it is not 
just the gambling casinos. 

The gentleman is talking about legis- 
lation that also deals with church raf- 
fles and bingos and VFW’s and the 
members say that legislation has not 
been brought forward, and the gentle- 
man said in his own comments in op- 
position to this that the attorneys gen- 
eral were not just saying do not allow 
casino gambling, they are saying, “Do 
not let this be mailed into my State.” 
The second thing the gentleman says 
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is tell the Postal Department and the 
FCC and the Justice Department that 
they have to now distinguish between 
gambling for profit and gambling not 
for profit which is an unfair enforce- 
ment burden. 

What we say is this: the States have 
and continue to have the coverage 
here. They make the laws about what 
is legal in terms of gambling and what 
is not. They also make the laws about 
what can be publicly advertised, and I 
would disagree with the suggestion of 
some of the attorneys general quoted 
that the State should be able to censor 
the mail, and we do not believe that. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, | rise in support 
of H.R. 3146, the Lottery Advertising Clarifica- 
tion Act of 1988. 

The purpose of H.R. 3146 is to allow the 
advertising in interstate commerce of lotteries, 
gift enterprises, and similar activities—includ- 
ing casino gambling and bingo halls—if the 
activity being advertised is legal in the State in 
which it is being conducted. The bill also 
allows for the mailing of such advertisements 
and materials, if the activity being advertised 
is legal in the State in which it is being con- 
ducted and so long as the material being 
mailed is nonparticipatory. H.R. 3146 does not 
allow for the participation in gambling activities 
through the mail. 

In 1895, when the lottery statutes were en- 
acted, lotteries and gambling activities were 
privately run, largely unregulated, and mostly 
illegal. Now almost all States authorize some 
form of lottery or gambling activity. 

If the activity is being legally conducted, 
there is no legitimate reason to prevent its 
being advertised. In addition, | strongly believe 
that legal privately run or charitable activities, 
such as church bingo games and charitable 
raffles, should enjoy the same rights as State- 
conducted lotteries. 

H.R. 3146 makes no attempt to limit the 
rights of the individual States to restrict such 
advertising within a State under State law. In 
fact, the bill includes an 18-month delayed ef- 
fective date in order to allow each State time 
to enact legislation to prohibit this type of ad- 
vertising within its boundaries. 

The Department of Justice, the U.S. Postal 
Service, the Federal Communications Com- 
mission support the enactment of this legisla- 
tion. In addition, the American Civil Liberties 
Union, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters, the Ameri- 
can Newspapers Publishers Association, and 
the National Newspapers Association support 
this legislation. 

| urge you to vote in favor of H.R. 3146. 

Mr. PENNY. Mr. Speaker, as a cosponsor of 
H.R. 3146, a bill to lift the ban on advertising 
of games of chance and lotteries, | strongly 
urge my colleagues to support the measure. 
This bill would modernize and clarify outdated 
Federal lottery statutes. When statutes ban- 
ning advertising of lotteries were enacted 
around the turn of the century, lotteries were 
illegal in most States. Times have changed. It 
should be up to the States to decide if they 
will permit lotteries or the advertising of lotter- 
ies. This bill would not override any State 
laws, In fact, the effective date of the legisla- 
tion is 18 months following enactment, allow- 
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ing States ample time to pass new laws prior 
to the effective date. 

In addition, this bill will allow charitable and 
community organizations to advertise their 
fundraisers. 

| urge you to support a bill consistent with 
current law legalizing lotteries and give States 
the right to set their own laws regarding this 
issue. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. All 
time has expired. 

The question is on the motion of- 
fered by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. FRANK] that the House 
suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R. 3146), as amended. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to clause 5, rule I, and the Chair’s 
prior announcement, further proceed- 
ings on this motion will be postponed. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. FRANK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks and 
include extraneous material on H.R. 
3146, the bill just considered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 


BERNE CONVENTION 
IMPLEMENTATION ACT OF 1988 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to suspend the rules and pass 
the bill (H.R. 4262) to amend title 17, 
United States Code, to implement the 
Berne Convention for the Protection 
of Literary and Artistic Works, as re- 
vised at Paris on July 24, 1971, and for 
other purposes, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 4262 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 
SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the “Berne Con- 
vention Implementation Act of 1988”. 

SEC. 2. REFERENCES TO TITLE 17, UNITED STATES 
CODE. 

Whenever in this Act an amendment or 
repeal is expressed in terms of an amend- 
ment to or repeal of a section or other provi- 
sion, the reference shall be considered to be 
made to a section or other provision of title 
17, United States Code. 

SEC. 3. DECLARATIONS. 

The Congress makes the following declara- 
tions: 

(1) The Convention for the Protection of 
Literary and Artistic Works, signed at 
Berne, Switzerland, on September 9, 1886, 
and all acts, protocols, and revisions there- 
to, up to and including the revision done at 
Paris, France, in 1971, (hereafter in this Act 
referred to as the “Berne Convention”) are 
not self-exrecuting under the Constitution 
and laws of the United States. 
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(2) The obligations of the United States 
under the Berne Convention may be per- 
formed only pursuant to appropriate domes- 
tic law. 

(3) The amendments made by this Act, to- 
gether with the law as it exists on the date of 
the enactment of this Act, satisfy the obliga- 
tions of the United States in adhering to the 
Berne Convention; no rights or interests in 
addition to those arising under such amend- 
ments or existing law shall be recognized or 
created for the purpose of satisfying such ob- 
ligations. 

SEC. 4. CONSTRUCTION OF THE BERNE CONVENTION. 

(a) RELATIONSHIP WITH DOMESTIC Law.— 

(1) Subject to the provisions of subsection 
(b) of this section, section 104(c) of title 17, 
United States Code, as added by section 6(2) 
of this Act, and section 301(e) of title 17, 
United States Code, as added by section 7 of 
this Act, the provisions of the Berne Conven- 
tion shall be given effect under title 17, 
United States Code, as amended by this Act, 
and any other relevant provision of Federal 
or State law, including the common law. 

(2) The provisions of the Berne Conven- 
tion shall not be enforceable in any action 
brought pursuant to the provisions of the 
Berne Convention itself. 

(b) CERTAIN RIGHTS NOT AFFECTED.—The 
adherence of the United States to the Berne 
Convention, and satisfaction of United 
States obligations thereunder, do not 
epang or reduce any right of an author of a 
work— 

(1) to claim authorship of the work; or 

(2) to object to any distortion, mutilation, 
or other modification of, or other derogatory 
action in relation to, the work, that would 
prejudice the author's honor or reputation. 
SEC. 5. DEFINITIONS. 

(a) PICTORIAL, GRAPHIC, AND SCULPTURAL 
Works.—Section 101 is amended in the defi- 
nition of “Pictorial, graphic, and sculptural 
works” by striking out in the first sentence 
“technical drawings, diagrams, and models” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “diagrams, 
models, and technical drawings, including 
architectural plans”. 

(b) BERNE CONVENTION AND BERNE CONVEN- 
TION WorK.—Section 101 is amended by in- 
serting after the definition of “audiovisual 
works” the following: 

“The ‘Berne Convention’ is the Conven- 
tion for the Protection of Literary and Artis- 
tic Works, signed at Berne, Switzerland, on 
September 9, 1886, and all acts, protocols, 
and revisions thereto, up to and including 
the revision done at Paris, France, in 1971. 

“A work is a ‘Berne Convention work’ if— 

“(1) in the case of an unpublished work, 
one or more of the authors is a national of a 
state adhering to the Berne Convention, or 
in the case of a published work, one or more 
of the authors is a national of a state adher- 
ing to the Berne Convention on the date of 
first publication; 

“(2) the work was first published in a state 
adhering to the Berne Convention, or was 
simultaneously published in a state adher- 
ing to the Berne Convention and in a for- 
eign nation that does not adhere to the 
Berne Convention; 

“(3) in the case of an audiovisual work— 

i one or more of the authors is a legal 
entity, that author has its headquarters in a 
state adhering to the Berne Convention; or 

“(B) if one or more of the authors is an in- 
dividual, that author is domiciled, or has 
his or her habitual residence in, a state ad- 
hering to the Berne Convention; or 

“(4) in the case of a pictorial, graphic, or 
sculptural work, such work is incorporated 
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in a building or other structure located in a 
state adhering to the Berne Convention. 

For purposes of paragraph (1), an author 
who is domiciled in or has his or her habitu- 
al residence in, a state adhering to the Berne 
Convention is considered to be a national of 
that state. For purposes of paragraph (2), a 
work is considered to have been simulta- 
neously published in two or more nations if 
its dates of publication are within 30 days 
of one another. 

SEC. 6. NATIONAL ORIGIN. 

Section 104 is amended— 

(1) in subsection (b)— 

(A) by redesignating paragraph (4) as 
paragraph (5); and 

(B) by inserting after paragraph (3) the 
following: 

“(4) the work is a Berne Convention work; 
or”; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following: 

e EFFECT OF BERNE CONVENTION.—No 
right or interest in a work eligible for pro- 
tection under this title may be claimed by 
virtue of, or in reliance upon, the provisions 
of the Berne Convention or the adherence of 
the United States thereto. Any rights in a 
work eligible for protection under this title 
that derive from this title, other Federal or 
State statutes, or the common law, shall not 
be expanded or reduced by virtue of, or in re- 
liance upon, the provisions of the Berne 
Convention or the adherence of the United 
States thereto. ”. 

SEC. 7. — WITH RESPECT TO OTHER 


Section 301 of title 17, United States Code, 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(e) The scope of Federal preemption 
under this section is not affected by the ad- 
herence of the United States to the Berne 
Convention or the satisfaction of the obliga- 
tions of the United States thereunder. ”. 

SEC. 8. SCOPE OF EXCLUSIVE RIGHTS IN NONDRAMA- 

TIC MUSICAL WORKS. 

(a) NEGOTIATED Licenses.—Chapter 1 is 
amended by inserting after section 116 the 
following new section: 

IIA. Negotiated licenses for public perform- 
ances by means of coin-operated phonorecord 
players 
“(a) APPLICABILITY OF SECTION.—This sec- 

tion applies to any nondramatic musical 

work embodied in a phonorecord. 

“(b) LIMITATION ON EXCLUSIVE RIGHT IF Li- 
CENSES NOT NEGOTIATED.— 

“(1) APPLICABILITY.—In the case of a work 
to which this section applies, the exclusive 
right under clause 4 of section 106 to per- 
form the work publicly by means of a coin- 
operated phonorecord player is limited by 
section 116 to the extent provided in this 
section. 

“(2) DETERMINATION BY COPYRIGHT ROYALTY 
TRIBUNAL.—The Copyright Royalty Tribunal, 
at the end of the 1-year period beginning on 
the effective date of the Berne Convention 
Implementation Act of 1988, and periodical- 
ly thereafter to the extent necessary to carry 
out subsection (f), shall determine whether 
or not negotiated licenses authorized by sub- 
section (c) are in effect so as to provide per- 
mission to use a quantity of musical works 
not substantially smaller than the quantity 
of such works performed on coin-operated 
phonorecord players during the 1-year 
period ending on the effective date of that 
Act. If the Copyright determines that such 
negotiated licenses are not so in effect, the 
Tribunal shall, upon making the determina- 
tion, publish the determination in the Feder- 
al Register. Upon such publication, section 
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116 shall apply with respect to musical 
works that are not the subject of such nego- 
tiated licenses. 

% % NEGOTIATED LICENSES.— 

“(1) AUTHORITY FOR NEGOTIATIONS.—Any 
owners of copyright in works to which this 
section applies and any operators of coin- 
operated phonorecord players may negotiate 
and agree upon the terms and rates of royal- 
ty payments for performance of such works 
and the proportionate division of fees paid 
among copyright owners, and may designate 
common agents to negotiate, agree to, pay, 
or receive such royalty payments. 

“(2) ARBITRATION.—Parties to such a nego- 
tiation, within such time as may be speci- 
fied by the Copyright Royalty Tribunal by 
regulation, may determine the result of the 
negotiation by arbitration. Such arbitration 
shall be governed by the provisions of title 9, 
to the extent such title is not inconsistent 
with this section. The parties shall give 
notice to the Copyright Royalty Tribunal of 
any determination reached by arbitration 
and any such determination shall, as be- 
tween the parties to the arbitration, be dis- 
positive of the issues to which it relates, 

“(d) LICENSE AGREEMENTS SUPERIOR TO CRT 
DETERMINATIONS.—License agreements be- 
tween one or more copyright owners and one 
or more operators of coin-operated phono- 
record players, which are negotiated in ac- 
cordance with subsection (c), shall be given 
effect in lieu of any otherwise applicable de- 
termination by the Copyright Royalty Tri- 
bunal. 

“(e) NEGOTIATION SCHEDULE.—Not later 
than 60 days after the effective date of the 
Berne Convention Implementation Act of 
1988, if the Chairman of the Copyright Roy- 
alty Tribunal has not received notice, from 
copyright owners and operators of coin-op- 
erated phonorecord players referred to in 
subsection (c)(1), of the date and location of 
the first meeting between such copyright 
owners and such operators to commence ne- 
gotiations authorized by subsection (c), the 
Chairman shall announce the date and loca- 
tion of such meeting. Such meeting may not 
be held more than 90 days after the effective 
date of that Act. 

“(f) COPYRIGHT ROYALTY TRIBUNAL To SUS- 
PEND VARIOUS ACTIVITIES.—The Copyright 
Royalty Tribunal shall not conduct any 
ratemaking activity with respect to coin-op- 
erated phonorecord players unless, at any 
time more than one year after the effective 
date of the Berne Convention Implementa- 
tion Act of 1988, the negotiated licenses 
adopted by the parties under this section do 
not provide permission to use a quantity of 
musical works not substantially smaller 
than the quantity of such works performed 
on coin-operated phonorecord players 
during the 1-year period ending on the effec- 
tive date of that Act. 

“(g) TRANSITION PROVISIONS; RETENTION OF 
COPYRIGHT ROYALTY TRIBUNAL JURISDIC- 
TION.—Until such time as licensing provi- 
sions are determined by the parties under 
this section, the terms of the compulsory li- 
cense under section 116, with respect to the 
public performance of nondramatic musical 
works by means of coin-operated phonorec- 
ord players, which is in effect on the day 
before the effective date of the Berne Con- 
vention Implementation Act of 1988, shall 
remain in force. If a negotiated license au- 
thorized by this section comes into force so 
as to supersede previous determinations of 
the Copyright Royalty Tribunal, as provided 
in subsection (d), but thereafter is terminat- 
ed or expires and is not replaced by another 
licensing agreement, then section 116 shall 
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be effective with respect to musical works 
that were the subject of the terminated or ex- 
pired license. 

(6) TECHNICAL AND CONFORMING AMEND- 
MENTS.— 

(1) Section 116 is amended— 

(A) in the section caption by striking out 
“Public” and inserting in lieu thereof “Com- 
pulsory licenses for public”; 

(B) in subsection (a) in the matter preced- 
ing paragraph (1), by inserting after “pho- 
norecord,” the following: “the performance 
of which is subject to this section as provid- 
ed in section 116A,”; and 

(C) in subsection (e), by inserting “and 
section 116A” after “As used in this section”. 

(2) The table of sections at the beginning 
of chapter 1 is amended by striking out the 
item relating to section 116 and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: 


“116. Scope of exclusive rights in nondrama- 
tic musical works: Compulsory 
licenses for public perform- 
ances by means of coin-operat- 
ed phonorecord players. 

“116A. Negotiated licenses for public per- 
formances by means of coin-op- 
erated phonorecord players.”. 

SEC. 9. NOTICE OF COPYRIGHT. 

(a) VISUALLY PERCEPTIBLE Cops. Section 
401 is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a) by striking out 
“shall” and inserting in lieu thereof “may”; 

(2) in subsection (b) by striking out “The 
notice appearing on the copies” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “If a notice appears on 
the copies, it”; and 

(3) by adding at the end the following: 

“(d) EVIDENTIARY WEIGHT OF Notice.—If a 
notice of copyright in the form specified by 
this section appears on the published copy 
or copies to which a defendant in a copy- 
right infringement suit had access, then no 
weight shall be given to such a defendant’s 
interposition of a defense based on innocent 
infringement in mitigation of actual or stat- 
utory damages, except as provided in the 
last sentence of section 504(c)(2).”. 

(b) PHONORECORDS OF SOUND RECORD- 
INGS.—Section 402 is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a) by striking out 
“shall” and inserting in lieu thereof “may”; 

(2) in subsection (b) by striking out “The 
notice appearing on the phonorecords” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “If a notice appears 
on the phonorecords, it”; and 

(3) by adding at the end the following: 

14 EVIDENTIARY WEIGHT OF Notice.—If a 
notice of copyright in the form specified by 
this section appears on the published phono- 
record or phonorecords to which a defend- 
ant in a copyright infringement suit had 
access, then no weight shall be given to such 
a defendant's interposition of a defense 
based on innocent infringement in mitiga- 
tion of actual or statutory damages, except 
as provided in the last sentence of section 
504(c)(2).”. 

(c) PUBLICATIONS INCORPORATING UNITED 
STATES GOVERNMENT WoRKS.—Section 403 is 
amended by striking out “the notice of copy- 
right” and all that follows through “title” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “such copies or 
phonorecords shall prominently display a 
statement identifying those portions of the 
copies or phonorecords that constitute a 
work of the United States Government, in 
accordance with regulations issued by the 
Copyright Office”. 

(d) CONTRIBUTIONS TO COLLECTIVE WORKS.— 
Section 404 is amended— 
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(1) in subsection (a) by striking out “to 
satisfy the requirements of sections 401 
through 403” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“to invoke the provisions of section 401(d) 
or 402(d), as applicable”; and 

(2) in subsection fb) by striking out 
“Where” and inserting in lieu thereof “With 
respect to copies and phonorecords publicly 
distributed by authority of the copyright 
owner before the effective date of the Berne 
Convention Implementation Act of 1988, 
where”. 

fe) Omission oF Nortice.—Section 405 is 
amended— 

(1) in the section caption by inserting “on 
certain copies and phonorecords” after “notice”; 

(2) in subsection (a) by striking out “The” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “With respect 
to copies and phonorecords publicly distrib- 
uted by authority of the copyright owner 
before the effective date of the Berne Con- 
vention Implementation Act of 1988, the”; 
and 

(3) in subsection (b) by inserting “before 
the effective date of the Berne Convention 
Implementation Act of 1988” after Nas been 
omitted”. 

(f) ERROR IN NAME OR Date.—Section 406 is 


amended— 

(1) in the section caption by inserting “on 
certain copies and phonorecords” after “date”; 

(2) in subsection (a) by striking out 
“Where” and inserting in lieu thereof “With 
respect to copies and phonorecords publicly 
distributed by authority of the copyright 
owner before the effective date of the Berne 
Convention Implementation Act of 1988, 
where”; 

(3) in subsection (b) by inserting “before 
the effective date of the Berne Convention 
Implementation Act of 1988” after “distrib- 
uted”; 

(4) in subsection (c)— 

(A) by inserting “before the effective date 
of the Berne Convention Implementation 
Act of 1988” after “publicly distributed”; 
and 

(B) by inserting after “405” the following: 
“as in effect on the day before the effective 
date of the Berne Convention Implementa- 
tion Act of 1988”. 

(g) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of sec- 
tions at the beginning of chapter 4 is 
amended by striking out the items relating 
to sections 405 and 406 and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: 


“405. Notice of copyright: Omission of 
notice on certain copies and 
phonorecords. 

“406. Notice of copyright: Error in name or 
date on certain copies and 
phonorecords. 

SEC. 10. DEPOSIT OF COPIES ON PHONORECORDS 

FOR LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. 

Section 407(a) is amended by striking out 
“with notice of copyright”. 

SEC. 11. COPYRIGHT REGISTRATION. 

Section 408 is amended— 

(1) in the second sentence of subsection (a) 
by striking out “Subject to the provisions of 
section 405(a), such” and inserting in lieu 

“Such”; and 

(2) in subsection (c)(2)— 

(A) by striking out “under all of the follow- 
ing conditions—” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “under the following conditions: 

(B) by striking out subparagraph (A); and 

(C) by redesignating subparagraphs (B) 
and (C) as subparagraphs (A) and (B), re- 
spectively. 

SEC. 12, COPYRIGHT ROYALTY TRIBUNAL. 

(a) DETERMINATIONS CONCERNING COPY- 
RIGHT ROYALTY Rates.—Section 801(b) is 
amended by adding at the end the following: 
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In determining, under paragraph (1)(B), 
whether a return to a copyright owner under 
section 116 is fair, substantial deference 
shall be given to— 

the rates in effect on the day before 
the effective date of the Berne Convention 
Implementation Act of 1988, and 

I the rates contained in any license ne- 
gotiated under section 116A(c).”. 

(b) PETITIONS FOR ADJUSTMENT OF RATES.— 
Section 804(a/(2)(C) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(C) In proceedings under section 
801(b)/(1) concerning the adjustment of roy- 
alty rates under section 116— 

i such petition may be filed in 1990 and 
in each subsequent tenth calendar year, or 

ii / if no petition is filed in 1990 on ac- 
count of the applicability of negotiated li- 
censes under section 116A, and thereafter 
section 116 becomes effective with respect to 
musical works under subsection (b)(2) or (g) 
of section 116A, then a petition under this 
paragraph may be filed in the year in which 
section 116 becomes so effective and in each 
subsequent tenth calendar year. 

If clause (ii) becomes applicable, then clause 
(i) shall thereafter no longer be effective.”. 


SEC. 13. WORKS IN THE PUBLIC DOMAIN. 
Title 17, United States Code, as amended 
by this Act, does not provide copyright pro- 


tection for any work that is in the public 
domain in the United States. 


SEC. 14. EFFECTIVE DATE; EFFECT ON PENDING 
CASES. 

(a) EFFECTIVE Date.—This Act and the 
amendments made by this Act take effect on 
the day after the date on which the Berne 
Convention enters into force with respect to 
the United States. 

(b) EFFECT ON PENDING CASES.—Any cause 
of action arising under title 17, United 
States Code, before the effective date of this 
Act shall be governed by the provisions of 
such title as in effect when the cause of 
action arose. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a 
second demanded? 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I 
demand a second. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, a second will be consid- 
ered as ordered. 


There was no objection. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Kas- 
TENMEIER] will be recognized for 20 
minutes and the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. MOORHEAD] will be recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 


The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. KASTENMEIER]. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 


Mr. Speaker, the House meets for 
what might be termed an historic oc- 
casion: To determine whether and 
under what conditions the United 
States should adhere to the Berne 
Convention for the Protection of Lit- 
erary and Artistic Works. The conven- 
tion—the most important copyright 
treaty in the world—recently celebrat- 
ed its centennial. Berne implementing 
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legislation has never before reached 
the House floor. Today, the time has 
come for us to pass a bill that would 
allow us to join the Berne Union. 

The Berne Convention Implementa- 
tion Act of 1988—H.R. 4262—was re- 
ported favorbly by the House Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary on April 28, 1988. 
The vote was unanimous, no excep- 
tions being heard. 

I am thankful to the ranking minori- 
ty member of the subcommittee, the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Moor- 
HEAD] who has been unwavering in his 
support for this legislative initiative. 
He not only sponsored the administra- 
tion’s bill but joined me as the princi- 
pal cosponsor of my original bill and 
the bill we bring before the House 
today. I would also like to recognize 
the leadership efforts of my full com- 
mittee chairman, the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. Roprno]; the ranking 
minority member of the committee, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FisH]; and two key members of my 
subcommittee, the gentleman from Il- 
linois [Mr. HYDE] and the gentleman 
from California [Mr. BERMAN]. 

During the 100th Congress, my sub- 
committee—the Subcommittee on 
Courts, Civil Liberties and the Admin- 
istration of Justice—held 6 days of 
hearings on legislation pertaining to 
U.S. adherence to Berne. Moreover, 
five committee members—all of whom 
are on the floor today—participated in 
5 days of meetings with European ex- 
perts on the subject. In this latter 
regard, 2 days of roundtable consulta- 
tions at the World Intellectual Proper- 
ty Organization [WIPO] in Geneva, 
Switzerland, were particularly useful. 
Members met with and heard the 
views of 15 experts on foreign and 
international copyright law. I am par- 
ticularly thankful to the Director 
General of the WIPO, Dr. Arpad 
Bogsch, for his assistance and coopera- 
tion in furthering our understanding 
of the treaty and its administration. 

H.R. 4262 is premised on the propo- 
sition that adherence of the United 
States to the Berne Convention can be 
accomplished with only minimal 
changes to U.S. law. U.S. adherence, 
using the minimalist approach, is our 
overall goal. 

The United States has chosen not to 
join the Berne Union in the past be- 
cause we did not want the kind of 
copyright laws that the convention 
then required. When I introduced my 
initial piece of legislation (H.R. 1623) 
approximately 1 year ago, I thought 
that amending our copyright law to 
permit entry into the Berne Union 
would be a lengthy, uphill climb. I am 
now persuaded that the enactment of 
implementing legislation for Berne ad- 
herence—legislation which satisfies 
the standards of the treaty, maintains 
the essential balance of rights and 
privileges under the 1976 Copyright 
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Act and promotes the public interest— 

is close to being attained. 

The House and the other body have 
been working together on adherence 
legislation. In this regard, I note the 
excellent work being done in the other 
body by Senator Lahr, Senator 
DeConcini, and Senator Hatcu. The 
Senate Judiciary Committee has fa- 
vorably reported a bill. 

It is impossible for me to thank all 
the individuals and organizations that 
have assisted in the legislation. I 
would like the record to reflect the ex- 
cellent work of the Ad Hoc Working 
Group on U.S. Adherence to the Berne 
Convention, and most particularly its 
chair, Mr. Irwin Karp, and its Govern- 
ment liaison from the U.S. Depart- 
ment of State, Mr. Harvey Winter. 
The Copyright Office and its excellent 
staff—most particularly, the Register 
of Copyrights, Mr. Ralph Oman, gen- 
eral counsel Dorothy Schrader, and at- 
torney-adviser Lewis Flacks—deserve 
our commendation. 

The administration has been a con- 
structive player in the process. Three 
executive branch entities—the U.S. 
Trade Representative, the U.S. De- 
partment of State, and the U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce—have been 
very cooperative in the process. In this 
regard, under leave by unanimous con- 
sent, I insert the following letter to me 
from the Honorable Clayton Yeutter: 

THE U.S. TRADE REPRESENTATIVE, 
Washington. 

Hon. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Courts, Civil 
Liberties and Administration of Justice, 
House Judiciary Committee, House of 
Representatives, Washington, DC. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am delighted to 
hear that legislation making it possible for 
the United States to adhere to the Berne 
Convention is now scheduled for floor con- 
sideration by the House of Representatives. 

I would like to take this opportunity to re- 
iterate my strong support for Berne adher- 
ence. 

The Administration is firmly committed 
to improving protection of intellectual prop- 
erty rights at home and abroad. Over the 
past years we have undertaken numerous bi- 
lateral negotiations and consultations aimed 
at improving protection of U.S. copyrights 
in the markets of our trading partners. We 
have also succeeded in making intellectual 
property a principal topic of the Uruguay 
Round of Trade Negotiations now ongoing 
in the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. But, as I testified before your Sub- 
committee, our failure to join the Berne 
Convention diminishes our effectiveness in 
international negotiations. Many countries 
interpret our non-adherence to Berne as an 
indication of lack of commitment to the 
issue of improved protection of intellectual 
property rights. As we have seen with 
Korea, which chose to adhere to the UCC 
instead of Berne, it is often hard to convince 
other countries to provide strong copyright 
protection when we do not belong to the 
premier international treaty in the area of 
copyrights. 

I am convinced adhering to the Berne 
Convention would give a temendous boost to 
our worldwide efforts to improve intellectu- 
al property protection. 
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Many thanks for your leadership and 

hard work on this issue. 
Sincerely, 
CLAYTON YEUTTER. 

Ambassador Yeutter reiterates the 
strong support of the administration 
for legislation making it possible for 
the United States to adhere to Berne. 
He also underlines the positive impact 
that Berne adherence will have on im- 
proving protection of U.S. copyrights 
in the markets of our trading partners. 

There is a strong consensus behind 
H.R. 4262. All parties believe that the 
convention is not self-executing and 
that some legislative action by the 
Congress is essential. Almost everyone 
agrees that any legislation should 
employ the minimalist approach. Leg- 
islative efforts to perfect this or that 
feature of our copyright law, unneces- 
sary to secure Berne membership, can 
and should deferred for another day. 
Everyone agrees that the legislation 
should not be retroactive and that the 
public domain should not be disturbed. 

During committee and subcommittee 
consideration of the proposed legisla- 
tion, we examined four specific subject 
areas: the jukebox compulsory license; 
the protection of architectural works; 
formalities; and moral rights of au- 
thors. Let me briefly summarize these 
areas of interest. 

1. THE JUKEBOX COMPULSORY LICENSE 

The performing rights societies and 
the jukebox operators have, on the 
matter of Berne, put their deep-seated 
differences aside and are prepared to 
accept a revision of the present law 
along the essential lines proposed in 
H.R. 4262. In brief, the legislation cre- 
ates a system for negotiating the li- 
censing of works played on jukeboxes. 
If negotiations fail, the parties will fall 
back on the current compulsory li- 
cense system. 

2. ARCHITECTURAL WORKS 

The protection of architectural 
works found in current copyright law 
is adequate to comport with Berne re- 
quirements on this matter. Rather 
than moving precipitously on an issue 
which touches very fundamental lines, 
long drawn in our copyright law, with 
respect to the nonprotection under 
copyright of creativity more appropri- 
ately protected by design or patent 
protection, H.R. 4262 adds a short 
amendment to current law, clarifying 
that architectural works are protected 
under the general category of pictori- 
al, graphic, and sculptural works. 

3. FORMALITIES 

The central feature of Berne is its 
prohibition of formalities. Everyone 
appears to be in agreement that the 
copyright notice requirement must be 
eliminated. Again, library and educa- 
tional communities have joined with 
authors and proprietors in agreeing 
that such a step can and should be 
taken. 

The one remaining area regarding 
formalities where there is some dis- 
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agreement concerns the need to 
remove the requirement of registra- 
tion as a precondition to an infringe- 
ment suit. Using the minimalist ap- 
proach, H.R. 4262 opts not to amend 
our law on this point. 


4. MORAL RIGHTS 

In order to stimulate discussion, my 
original bill proposed a moral rights 
provision. My subcommittee heard— 
and will continue to hear—from a wide 
variety of parties involved in the artis- 
tic and business aspects of the creative 
process. After hearing from all of 
these parties, I came to respect the 
view that the best course was to avoid 
statutory treatment of moral rights in 
the context of Berne. This conclusion 
rested in part on the political reality 
that legislation with a moral rights 
provision simply would not pass. Fur- 
thermore, amendments to the Copy- 
right Act relating to moral rights are 
not required in order to secure U.S, ad- 
herence to Berne. Most observers 
agree that current law, including the 
Lanham Act and laws relating to defa- 
mation, privacy, publicity, and unfair 
competition, contains the basic ele- 
ments of moral rights sufficient to 
comply with Berne. 

The committee came to agree with 
these propositions, and concluded that 
no changes to current law were neces- 
sary. “No changes” means no changes 
in either direction. While we do not 
add a moral rights provision to the 
law, we also do not intend to freeze 
current law or to preempt it. The com- 
mittee has determined that Berne re- 
quires neither of these approaches. 
H.R. 4262 leaves the law exactly where 
it is, and allows it to develop—or not 
develop—in exactly the same way it 
would have developed—or not devel- 
oped—had we not adhered to Berne. 

By way of conclusion, in 1976 we re- 
vised our law to move away from many 
of the rules which had kept us apart 
from the Berne Union. The net effect 
of the 1976 act was to bring Berne ad- 
herence within reach. Today, the pros- 
pects are all favorable for U.S. adher- 
ence. Timing is essential and we do not 
have much time. Let us act now, and 
vote affirmatively to send this very im- 
portant piece of legislation to the 
Senate. 


O 1515 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, at the outset I would 
like to commend the chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Courts, Civil Liber- 
ties and the Administration of Justice, 
the gentleman from Wisconsin, Bos 
KASTENMEIER, for his leadership on 
this issue. He has guided the subcom- 
mittee through several days of 
thought-provoking and productive 
hearings on what is a very complex 
issue. By the same token, the gentle- 
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man from Wisconsin was the architect 
of the 1976 revision of the Copyright 
Act that layed the foundation for the 
action that we are taking today. Based 
on the sound record we have compiled, 
I believe that we have fashioned a re- 
sponsible bill in H.R. 4262, that enjoys 
very strong support from the adminis- 
tration and nearly all of the copyright 
community. 

If the United States adheres to the 
Berne Convention it will assure the 
highest available level of international 
protection for U.S. authors and copy- 
right holders. As the largest exporter 
of copyrighted works, it only makes 
sense for the United States to provide 
American creators with the best pro- 
tection available. In a recently re- 
leased study prepared by the US. 
International Trade Commission, enti- 
tled “Foreign Protection of Intellectu- 
al Property Rights and the Effect on 
U.S. Industry and Trade” respondents 
estimated their aggregate worldwide 
losses as a result of inadequate intel- 
lectual property protection in 1986 at 
$23.8 billion. 

Membership in Berne will also serve 
to strengthen the credibility of the 
U.S. position in trade negotiations 
with countries that are havens for 
piracy. As the late Secretary of Com- 
merce, Malcolm Baldrige, noted in his 
testimony before our subcommittee: 

Governments of other countries repeated- 
ly criticize the United States for advocating 
that they conform to Berne standards when 
we ourselves have failed to join. U.S. adher- 
ence to Berne will provide a major boost to 
this country’s efforts to get other countries 
to increase their levels of copyright protec- 
tion and enforcement. By the same token 
our adherence will allow the United States 
to effectively participate in the formulation 
and management of international copyright 
policy. 

With regard to moral rights, the sub- 
committee has received testimony 
from many experts including repre- 
sentatives of 11 countries who are 
members of Berne and their opinions 
are almost unanimous, in the Berne is 
not self-executing and present U.S. 
law concerning moral rights is ade- 
quate and no change in law or practice 
need be made. The Congress can adopt 
legislation changing the law regarding 
moral rights, but it can do that at any 
time, regardless of whether or not the 
United States adheres to Berne. 

In a letter of June 16, 1987, the very 
capable Director General of the World 
Intellectual Property Organization, 
Dr. Arpad Bogsch, concluded that: 

In my view, it is not necessary for the 
United States of America to enact statutory 
provisions on moral rights in order to 
comply with Article 6bis of the Berne Con- 
vention. The requirements under this Arti- 
cle can be fulfilled not only by statutory 
provisions in a copyright statute but also by 
common law and other statutes. I believe 
that in the United States the common law 
and such statutes (section 43(a) of the 
Lanham Act) contain the necessary law to 
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fulfill any obligation for the United States 
under Article 6bis. 

There are several countries of the 
common law system, and among them the 
United Kingdom (that joined the Conven- 
tion exactly 100 years ago) that are bound 
by the Berne Convention, including its Arti- 
cle 6bis, which have never had and do not 
have at the present time statutory provi- 
sions on moral rights. 


I am aware that the directors of 
motion pictures feel strongly that the 
use of colorization, panning and scan- 
ning, and time compression have im- 
paired the integrity of the art of film 
making. I have joined with the chair- 
man of the subcommittee, Mr. Kas- 
TENMEIER, in sending letters to Ralph 
Oman, the Register of Copyrights, and 
Don Quigg, the Commissioner of Pat- 
ents and Trademarks, requesting that 
they study the relevant provisions of 
the copyright law and the Lanham 
Act, as they relate to the aforemen- 
tioned technologies. 


Rather than reiterate the long list of 
individuals and organizations that 
have made significant contributions to 
this legislation, I would like to join in 
the remarks of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. KASTENMEIER] and 
extend my sincerest thanks to all 
those who were part of this effort. I 
think H.R. 4262 is important and his- 
toric and I urge its passage. 


Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. BERMAN]. 


Mr. BERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to rise in support of H.R. 4262, 
legislation to implement the Berne 
Convention for the Protection of Lit- 
erary and Artistic Works. After careful 
consideration of the testimony pre- 
sented at hearings chaired by the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin, and my own 
conversations with many of the most 
thoughtful observers of the state of 
intellectual property protection, I con- 
clude that U.S. adherence to the 
Berne Convention makes sense. 


By choosing at long last to adhere to 
Berne, the United States faces the 
prospect of significant gains in our ef- 
forts to combat piracy and in our bilat- 
eral and multilateral trade relations 
concerning goods protected by copy- 
right. The United States enjoys a posi- 
tive balance of trade in the area of cul- 
tural products, and adherence provides 
an opportunity to increase that trade 
advantage. 


I am convinced that adherence will 
strengthen U.S. efforts to encourage 
foreign countries to enact more effec- 
tive copyright laws, and will afford en- 
hanced copyright protection to Ameri- 
can intellectual property in countries 
which adhere to Berne but do not 
have copyright treaty relations with 
the United States. 
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The bill before us makes no statuto- 
ry changes in Federal law in the moral 
rights area. Clearly article 6bis has 
been the focus of much attention: 

First. Independently of the author’s 
economic rights, and even after the 
transfer of the said rights, the author 
shall have the right to claim author- 
ship of the work and to object to any 
distortion, mutilation or other modifi- 
cation of, or other derogatory action 
in relation to, the said work, would be 
prejudicial to his honor or reputation. 

Second. The rights granted to the 
author in accordance with the preced- 
ing paragraph shall, after his death, 
be maintained. 

Third. The means or redress for 
safeguarding the rights granted by 
this article shall be governed by the 
legislation of the country where pro- 
tection is claimed. 

The Berne Convention signatory na- 
tions and the World Intellectual Prop- 
erty Organization staff with whom I 
have met, including Director General 
Arpad Bogsch, claim that each coun- 
try is the judge of the adequacy of its 
own laws under Berne, and that the 
United States does not have to change 
its laws in order to be in compliance 
with Berne. It was the view of most of 
the witnesses before the Subcommit- 
tee on Courts, Civil Liberties, and the 
Administration of Justice that the 
combination of State law, case law, 
and trademark law constitute a body 
of U.S. law which is adequate for the 
purposes of the moral rights provi- 
sions of Berne. 

I am troubled, however, that we may 
not be intellectually honest when we 
conclude that we can join Berne by 
deeming U.S. laws to be in compliance, 
but assuming none of the responsibil- 
ities under the Convention to enhance 
the rights of authors. 

For that reason, I am delighted that 
the gentleman from Wisconsin, the 
distinguished chairman of our subcom- 
mittee, has announced his intention to 
hold a hearing next month on the sub- 
ject of artists’ rights, including the im- 
portant question of whether we should 
create statutory protections against 
the material alteration of artists’ 
works. 

With regard to protecting films in 
particular from material alteration, 
the approaches to the issue which 
have been broached thus far by direc- 
tors and screenwriters strike me as un- 
workable. We are not really solving 
any perceived problem if screenwriters 
and directors can effectively be co- 
erced into waving the rights afforded 
by statute. 

Those directors and screenwriters 
who are sufficiently prominent can 
achieve the rights in question through 
the vehicle of their contracts, and 
those who are not strong enough in 
their respective fields can easily be co- 
erced into relinquishing those rights 
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as a condition of being hired. I contin- 
ue to have concerns on this point, and 
have not seen a statutory approach 
that addresses my concerns. 


At the same time, I am convinced 
that it is essential that those who put 
up the money and take the financial 
risk in making motion pictures be able 
to exploit those films in many mar- 
kets. Getting American films made is 
in the interest of the entire creative 
community, and equally important, in 
the interest of the filmviewing public 
around the world. 


I remain open to the prospect that 
there may be a legislative approach in 
the spirit of article 6bis which will not 
kill the goose that lays the golden egg. 
I can support a solution that is work- 
able, achievable, and that will not un- 
dermine U.S. adherence to Berne. 


Important questions have been 
raised in the critical area of moral 
rights, and I congratulate the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin for the leader- 
ship he has shown in scheduling a 
hearing at which these questions can 
be explored. I will continue to work 
with my colleagues and the interested 
parties on this issue. 


In the meantime, I urge support for 
H.R. 4262, which I am convinced is in 
both the national interest and the best 
interest of all of the parties to the cre- 
ation of American intellectual proper- 
ty. 


o 1530 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. HYDE]. 


Mr. HYDE. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of 
H.R. 4262, legislation to enable the 
United States to join the Berne Con- 
vention. It is important for this coun- 
try to take its rightful place among 
nations which provide the strongest 
protection and the strongest incentive 
to our creators and to our inventors. 
Our citizens are among the most cre- 
ative in the world. The U.S. film and 
video industry alone return to this 
country each year, more than $1 bil- 
lion in surplus balance of trade. Our 
books, our music, our computer soft- 
ware, our art and the industry that 
helps produce them consistently re- 
sults in a large trade surplus for this 
country. A positive trade balance also 
sustains millions of American jobs 
thereby stimulating our domestic 
economy. This is a very valuable na- 
tional trade asset that has to be pro- 
tected. 


We do not want or need tariffs, or 
quotas, or barriers of any kind. Ameri- 
cans can compete openly and win, in 
every market in the world, but our cre- 
ative material must be protected and 
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that is what this legislation is all 
about. 


The Berne Treaty provides the high- 
est form of international copyright 
protection available and the United 
States, as one of the leading exporters 
of copyrighted works it is only fitting 
that we belong to this World Copy- 
right Organization. 


In conclusion, I also would like to 
commend the subcommittee, particu- 
larly its chairman, Mr. KASTENMEIER, 
and its ranking minority member, Mr. 
MoorHeap and Mr. FısH for their out- 
standing leadership in this difficult 
but very important area of the law. In 
addition, I would also like to thank the 
Gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Kas- 
TENMEIER] for the patience and under- 
standing that he has exhibited to the 
members of his subcommittee who do 
not possess his background or his ex- 
pertise in this complicated area of the 
law, for his help, let me say to the 
chairman, I am particularly grateful. 

I urge support of the bill. 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. FISH]. 


Mr. FISH. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to com- 
mend the chairman of the Courts Sub- 
committee, the gentleman from Wis- 
consin, Bos KASTENMEIER, and the 
ranking minority member, the gentle- 
man from California, CARLOS MOOR- 
HEAD, for their work on H.R. 4262, 
which I strongly support. Not only is 
the leadership of our colleagues recog- 
nized in our committee, but they are 
also recognized and respected in the 
international copyright community. 


I had the opportunity to sit with 
Chairman KASTENMEIER and the sub- 
committee for 2 days of hearings it 
held on U.S. Adherence to Berne in 
Geneva, as well as to participate in 
several consultations. During the hear- 
ings, we heard testimony from wit- 
nesses of 11 different countries that 
are all members of Berne. The consen- 
sus of opinion among the witnesses 
was that the United States need make 
only minimal changes in its laws to 
become a member of Berne. H.R. 4262 
adopts this minimalist approach, 
making changes in U.S. law only 
where necessary. 


On July 15, 1987, the gentleman 
from California, CARLOS MOORHEAD 
and I introduced the administration's 
Berne bill, H.R. 2962. On the impor- 
tant issue of moral rights, H.R. 2962 
would leave the law where it is today 
and continue to allow it to evolve. This 
approach is premised on the recogni- 
tion that existing U.S. common law 
and statutory law, such as section 
43(a) of the Lanham Act, are suffi- 
cient to fulfill any moral rights obliga- 
tion for the United States under the 
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Berne Convention. I am pleased to 
note that the subcommittee adopted a 
comparable approach in H.R. 4262. An 
amendment adopted in full committee 
further clarifies the neutrality of this 
legislation with respect to State and ~ 
common law. 


U.S. adherence to Berne is a top pri- 
ority for the administration in that ad- 
herence to Berne will put the United 
States in a stronger position to argue 
for better protection of U.S. copyright- 
ed works overseas. Ambassador Clay- 
ton Yeuter, U.S. Trade Representa- 
tive, highlighted this point during his 
testimony before the Courts Subcom- 
mittee: 


Too often we have found that our nonad- 
herence to Berne is the basis for foreign re- 
sistance to making changes in their inad- 
equate laws ... Achieving meaningful re- 
sults in negotiations requires leverage. In 
this area, the leverage comes from setting 
the right example for the rest of the world, 
and that requires adherence to the Berne 
Convention. 


This legislation along with what we 
have completed in the trade bill on 
process patents is going to be very 
helpful in our dealings with our trad- 
ing partners. I urge my colleagues’ 
support for the bill. 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. LUNGREN]. 


Mr. LUNGREN. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of this 
bill. 

As has been said, this is an esoteric 
area of the law and that is why the 
Members who have been commended 
are being commended. They have done 
a lot of work in this area, in an area 
that most Members know little about 
or spend any time on. 


I would just say that as we in the 
United States look at the trade situa- 
tion, it is obvious to us that intellectu- 
al property rights are a major portion 
and will be an even greater portion of 
our trade equation. 

It is something in which we have 
every reason to wish to expand. Often- 
times when discussions are held with 
other countries about proper protec- 
tion of intellectual property rights, 
they have observed that the United 
States has failed to deal with the 
Berne Convention, that is to ratify the 
Berne Convention and become a party 
to it. 

Therefore, this legislation is particu- 
larly important for all Members from 
all parts of the country. 

I would just mention one particular 
area of concern that arose early on 
which I think has been dealt with in 
this legislation. That deals with the 
juke box compulsory licenses. 

Currently juke box operators must 
obtain a compulsory license to publicly 
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play records without violating copy- 
right laws. 

There was a concern that with adop- 
tion of this type of legislation we 
would somehow remove that particu- 
lar circumstance from present day law. 
Section 7 of the bill allows for changes 
in the juke box compulsory license but 
it allows continued protection. It 
allows negotiations to ensue to try to 
establish the grounds under which 
those sorts of things can continue to 
take place. But it also says that if that 
is not done within a year, current law 
essentially will remain. It seems to me 
that is a reasonable compromise. 

It protects legitimate property inter- 
ests of the performers and it also 
allows the continuation of what is a 
tradition in the United States of juke 
boxes being in different locations. 
This is, of course, very different than 
perhaps the experience in other parts 
of the world. 

For that reason, I think we have 
reached an adequate compromise. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that my col- 
leagues would support this bill. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield the remaining portion of our 
time, the 9 minutes remaining, to the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
COBLE]. 

Mr. COBLE. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of 
H.R. 4262. 

This legislation, as has been pointed 
out, may appear esoteric to the casual 
observer, but to those people in this 
country who create our music, who 
create our literature, who create our 
art, who create our film classics, it is 
very important indeed. 

The issue of moral rights was dealt 
with directly by the Subcommittee on 
Courts, Civil Liberties, and the Admin- 
istration of Justice. We do not intend 
to change the law in this country re- 
garding moral rights by this legisla- 
tion. But this issue itself will not go 
away. Our subcommittee will continue 
to deal with it. As we become more fa- 
miliar with its complexities, we will be 
better able to participate in its devel- 
opment. For clearly the issue of moral 
rights is an important and dynamic 
one. 

As the House report points out, the 
committee recognizes that protection 
of the rights of paternity and integrity 
in this country have gradually been in- 
creasing. 

In recent years eight States have en- 
acted legislation to protect these 
rights at least as they pertain to cer- 
tain artists. 

I, too, would like to commend the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Courts, Civil Liberties, and the Admin- 
istration of Justice, the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. KASTENMEIER], 
also Mr. Moorweap, the ranking 
member of the subcommittee for an- 
nouncing hearings on this issue and 
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for their leadership on H.R. 4262 
which I urge my colleagues to support 
today. 

Mr. Speaker, as the Berne ship pre- 
pares to leave the dock today, I do not 
want the issue of moral rights to be 
cast adrift in her wake. The issue is 
too important and, as has previously 
been indicated, will not go away. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
at this point, let me say that I know 
that the chairman of the full commit- 
tee, the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. RopiNol, would like to have made 
a statement which I will offer for the 
Record under general leave. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield myself such 
time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I will only say in con- 
clusion that this is an extremely im- 
portant piece of legislation for this 
country; I would point out that the 
films that we send abroad, the com- 
puter software, the records, the music, 
and the culture of this country, along 
with its knowledge, are the dollar-win- 
ners for this Republic even though we 
are in hard times with respect to 
trade. 

This act of adhering to the Berne 
Convention will advance the cause of 
this country. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, | rise in strong 
support of H.R. 4262, the Berne Convention 
Implementation Act of 1988. 

At the outset, | would like to recognize the 
leadership of the subcommittee chairman, the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. KASTEN- 
MEIER], who has provided a guiding hand for 
this important legislation. Having worked to- 
gether over the years on many important 
copyright bills—including the historic Copyright 
Revision Act of 1976, the Computer Software 
Amendments Act, and the Semiconductor 
Chip Protection Act—we have strived to legis- 
late a strong and dynamic copyright system 
for this country. 

The purpose of the legislation before us 
today, H.R. 4262, is to pave the way for U.S. 
adherence to the Berne Convention for the 
Protection of Literary and Artistic Works. 
Since the treaty has several provisions that 
conflict with current American copyright law, 
certain minimal changes to American copy- 
right law required under the treaty's provisions 
are made by the bill. H.R. 4262 amends provi- 
sions of current copyright law relating to for- 
malities (registration, recordation and notice), 
the jukebox compulsory license, and architec- 
tural works. As relates to the “moral rights” of 
authors, no changes are made to current law. 
In the near future, the Judiciary Subcommittee 
on Courts, Civil Liberties and the Administra- 
tion of Justice will hold hearings on this sub- 
ject. 

Enactment of this legislation—and subse- 
quent membership of the United States in the 
Berne Union—will result in significant benefits 
to American authors and the public. We will 
establish multilateral relations in the area of 
copyright with 24 countries with whom such 
relations do not currently exist. 
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U.S. membership in Berne is a positive step 
forward in a legal area that is 5 
international. The United States is a leader in 
we should be a leader in promoting interna- 
tional legal norms. 

The Berne Convention Implementation Act 
of 1988 is one of the most important pieces of 
intellectual property legislation that will be 
considered by the 100th Congress. urge your 


have no further requests for time, and 
I yield back the balance of my time. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Gray of Illinois). The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. KASTENMEIER] 
that the House suspend the rules and 
pass the bill, H.R. 4262, as amended. 
The question was taken. 
Mr. LUNGREN. Mr. Speaker, 
that I demand the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the provisions of clause 5, rule 
I, and the Chair’s prior announce- 
ment, further proceedings on this 
motion will be postponed. 


on 
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Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have five legislative days in 
which to revise and extend their re- 
marks on H.R. 4262, the bill just con- 
sidered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 


MAJOR FRAUD ACT OF 1988 


Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R. 3911) to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to provide increased pen- 
alties for certain major frauds against 
the United States, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 3911 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the “Major 
Fraud Act of 19880. 

SEC. 2. CHAPTER 47 AMENDMENT. 

(a) In GeneraL.—Chapter 47 of title 18, 
United States Code, is amended by adding 
at the end the following: 

“§ 1031. Major fraud against the United States 

“(a) Whoever knowingly executes, or at- 
tempts to execute, any scheme or artifice— 

“(1) to defraud the United States; or 

(2) to obtain money or property from the 
United States by means of false or fraudu- 
lent pretenses, representations, or promises; 
in any procurement of property or services 
for the Government, if the value of the con- 
tract for such property or services is 
$1,000,000 or more, shall be fined under this 
title or imprisoned not more than 10 years, 
or both. 
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„b) If the offense involves a foreseeable 
and substantial risk of personal injury, the 
term of imprisonment imposed under sub- 
section (a) of this section shall not be less 
than 2 years. The fine imposed for an of- 
fense under this section may exceed the 
maximum otherwise provided by law, if 
such fine does not exceed $10,000,000 and— 

“(1) the amount of the fraud is substantial 
in relation to the value of such contract and 
the gross loss to the Government or the 
gross grain to a defendant is $250,000 or 
greater; or 

“(2) the offense involves a foreseeable and 
substantial risk of personal injury. 

„e) A prosecution of an offense under 
this section may be commenced any time 
not later than 7 years after the offense is 
committed. 

“(d)(1) Upon application by the Attorney 
General, the court may order a payment 
from a criminal fine under this section to an 
individual who furnished information lead- 
ing to the conviction under this section. The 
amount of such payment shall not exceed 
$250,000. 

“(2) An individual is not eligible for such a 
payment if— 

„A) that individual is an officer or em- 
ployee of a government who furnishes infor- 
mation or renders service in the perform- 
ance of official duties; 

“(B) that individual failed to furnish the 
information in a timely manner to the indi- 
vidual's employer, unless the court deter- 
mines the individual had justifiable reasons 
for that failure; or 

‘(C) that individual participated in the 
violation of this section with respect to 
which such payment would be made. 

“(e) Any individual who is discharged, de- 
moted, suspended, threatened, harassed, or 
in any other manner discriminated against 
in the terms and conditions of employment 
by an employer because of lawful acts done 
by the employee on behalf of the employee 
or others in furtherance of a prosecution 
under this section (including investigation 
for, initiation of, testimony for, or assist- 
ance in such a prosecution) may, in a civil 
action, obtain all relief necessary to make 
such individual whole. Such relief shall in- 
clude reinstatement with the same seniority 
status such individual would have had but 
for the discrimination, 2 times the amount 
of back pay, interest on the back pay, and 
compensation for any special damages sus- 
tained as a result of the discrimination, in- 
cluding litigation costs and reasonable attor- 
neys’ fees.“. 

(b) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
sections at the beginning of chapter 47 of 
title 18, United States Code, is amended by 
adding at the end the following new item: 
“1031. Major fraud against the United 

States.“ 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a 
second demanded? 

Mr. McCOLLUM. Mr. Speaker, I 
demand a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, a second will be consid- 
ered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
HuGHEs] will be recognized for 20 min- 
utes and the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. McCoLLUM] will be recognized for 
20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. HUGHES]. 
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Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 


Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of the 
Major Fraud Act of 1988, H.R. 3911, 
which was reported favorably to the 
House of Representatives by the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary by voice vote on 
May 3, 1988. This major criminal pro- 
curement fraud bill is a needed comple- 
ment to action taken in the 99th 
Congress on the civil side when we 
passed the False Claims Amendment 
Act of 1986 and the Program Fraud 
Civil Remedies Act. 


The motivating force behind this 
new criminal antifraud bill is that the 
development and enforcement of what 
is called white collar crime statutes is 
not only demanded in the interest of 
justice in this area, but can often 
result in substantial cost savings in the 
form or reduced losses in fraud to the 
Government. 


A striking example of this phenome- 
non occurred in the late seventies and 
early eighties when the Department of 
Justice participated in wide-ranging 
prosecutions of bid rigging by highway 
contractors throughout the United 
States. As a result of this concentrated 
effort there were prosecutions in over 
15 States which produced indictments 
of over 180 companies and 200 execu- 
tives. Numerous jail sentences and 
fines totaling $41 million resulted 
from this effort with a conviction rate 
of over 90 percent. In early 1983 the 
Wall Street Journal, in a followup 
story, reported that the cost of con- 
structing highways in the Nation had 
fallen significantly, in some cases by 
as much as 25 to 30 percent below the 
engineering estimates. This was attrib- 
uted, in part, to this massive law en- 
forcement effort which had disrupted 
an illegal way of life in the highway 
construction business. This experience 
added credence to the theory that the 
deterrent power of the law when en- 
forced can be very strong, especially in 
the area of white collar crime. 


H.R. 3911 is just such a bill. It is 
based upon hearings by the Subcom- 
mittee on Crime and a review of nu- 
merous other congressional, Depart- 
ment of Justice and Department of 
Defense investigations of procurement 
fraud over the last two decades. I will 
not here reiterate the litany of succes- 
sive scandals in spare parts, overhead 
overcharges, malfunctioning equip- 
ment, product substitution, and so 
forth that have been exposed in this 
testimony. But, to say the least, it doc- 
uments a story of greed, malfeasance 
and other fraudulent schemes that 
bilk the American taxpayers of bil- 
lions of dollars and at the same time 
diminish our citizen’s confidence in 
the executive branch’s ability to effi- 
ciently administer essential govern- 


mental functions. 
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These investigations are not merely 
a history lesson, but are a collection of 
facts that describe a relatively small, 
but extremely malignant blight on our 
society which is continuing. For in- 
stance, the GAO just released a report 
in January 1988 in which it estimated 
a loss due to procurement fraud of 
$387 million in but 148 open procure- 
ment cases reported to the Secretary 
of Defense from April 1, 1985, through 
March 31, 1986. The report also noted 
that in fiscal year 1986 there were 
some 1,919 new fraud investigations as 
compared with fiscal year 1983 when 
there were 870 such investigations. 

This GAO study, by the way, includ- 
ed only 32 product substitution cases 
which are a priority for DOD. In the 
product substitution area alone, cases 
where contractors deliberately provide 
inferior products on DOD contracts 
which can directly cost Americans 
their lives, investigations have in- 
creased to the point where there have 
been 85 indictments since January 
1986. As of October 1987 the Defense 
Criminal Investigative Service [DCIS] 
was actively involved in another 231. 

H.R. 3911, as amended, is fashioned 
to meet many of these problems and 
to create a new deterrent to criminal 
fraud. It creates a new Federal pro- 
curement fraud offense involving con- 
tracts of $1 million or more and is pat- 
terned after the Bank Fraud Act, 18 
U.S.C. 1344. This, I am told, would 
cover some 9,900 prime contracts 
under current conditions. 

The maximum prison sentence that 
could be imposed is 10 years. This is 
consistent with the maximum in com- 
parable legislation. The bill adds a 
clause providing for a mandatory mini- 
mum sentence of 2 years if the offense 
involves a “foreseeable and substantial 
risk of personal injury”. This is to 
cover those egregious situations, usual- 
ly in product substitution cases, where 
a contractor provides such items as de- 
fective parachute cords, faulty jet 
ejection seat valves or defective noz- 
zles for fire fighting equipment on 
ships. These provisions should act as 
an additional deterrent to individuals. 

The bill then proposes an alternate 
fine that could be imposed upon con- 
viction of up to $10 million which 
should be a new deterrent to corporate 
fraud. The bill also would provide an 
extension of the statute of limitations 
in which prosecutions could be initiat- 
ed to 7 years, rather than the normal 
5 years, to accommodate the extensive 
investigation often required in this 
type of fraud. 

In addition the bill establishes a new 
system of rewards under which up to 
$250,000 can be paid from the criminal 
fine to individuals who provide infor- 
mation leading to a conviction as well 
as private “whistleblowers” protection 
for these informants based upon provi- 
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sions included in the False Claims Act 
Amendments of 1986, 31 U.S.C. 3730H. 

The bill does set limitations on who 
can receive these rewards, above and 
beyond the fact that the DOJ must 
recommend and the court must ap- 
prove such a reward. Those ineligible 
are: First, Government employees per- 
forming their official duties; second, 
workers who could have come forward 
with information to an employer at 
the formative stage of an offense and 
could have prevented it or stopped it; 
and third, individuals who participated 
in the offense. 

I believe the Major Fraud Act of 
1988 will become not only a major de- 
terrent to procurement fraud but an 
incentive for responsible individuals to 
come forward with information in the 
prosecution of major fraud when it 
occurs. 

This bill will protect the taxpayers, 
the honest businessman and our pro- 
curement process. I urge my col- 
leagues to support this important leg- 
islation. 
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Mr. McCOLLUM. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, the problems of the 
Government contract have been 
around for a long time, and I suppose 
that any numbers of Congresses have 
tried to tackle it with various forms of 
deterrent legislation. But this is a par- 
ticularly onerous time for us as we 
look at some of the examples the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. HUGHES] 
raised a couple minutes ago about how 
many of these frauds are going on 
today especially in the area where 
there is product substitute and the 
lives of individuals are placed in such 
great danger, especially the lives of 
our servicemen, who many times are 
on the wrong end of whatever it may 
be that has been substituted as a 
result of this product fraud in the 
Government area. 

It is also a very bad time for us when 
we consider the losses in dollars and 
cents, dollars and cents that we could 
use in the Federal Treasury both from 
the standpoint of balancing a deficit 
or for perhaps working for some 
project such as fighting the war on 
drugs that we really need the moneys 
for, but instead somebody rips us off. 

So, this legislation that is here today 
on major fraud contracts is an effort 
to provide an additional deterrent, a 
really substantial deterrent, to make 
some people think twice whenever 
they are setting about methods that 
might result and would result in fraud 
on the Government in the contract 
area. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a bipartisan bill. It 
had the unanimous cosponsorship of 
every member of the Subcommittee on 
Crime. I would like to go over for a 
minute the various aspects of this bill 
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just to talk about what it consists of 
and explain it a little more. 

Mr. Speaker, we are talking now 
about procurement contracts of $1 
million or more, very visible contracts, 
not the really tiny contracts with the 
Government. In addition to the fines 
that are already in existence, under 
two conditions that have to exist, one 
of two, there would be a new addition- 
al optional fine of up to $10 million 
imposed for a single act of fraud. The 
conditions involve one of two things. 
The first would be that the amount of 
the fraud has to exceed $250,000, or it 
must be substantial in relation to the 
value of the contract. The other condi- 
tion is that the fraud, if it were not 
$250,000 or substantial in relationship 
to the value of the contract, it must 
involve a foreseeable and substantial 
risk of permanent injury. 

Mr. Speaker, both of these condi- 
tions on the $10 million new fine were 
placed in the bill as a result of amend- 
ments that I offered in committee and 
subcommittee designed to protect the 
small businessman to make sure that 
what we are dealing within this bill is 
what we intended to deal with, and 
that is truly major fraud in the con- 
tract arena. The objective here is not 
to bankrupt small companies, but the 
objective here is to deter major fraud 
and to stop a lot of this stuff going on 
from going on. 

I think that is what we have in this 
product, and I am very proud of what 
has come out in the end. 

We also have in this bill a 10-year 
maximum prison sentence or a 2-year 
mandatory sentence for frauds involv- 
ing the foreseeable and substantial 
risk of personal injury. It is long over- 
due that we have a minimum manda- 
tory sentence that really puts some 
teeth into the law in the area where 
somebody is substituting a product 
and he can foresee that that substi- 
tute product is likely to result in 
injury to somebody because that prod- 
uct is simply not suitable for the pur- 
pose for which it was intended. 

In addition to that, as the chairman 
of the subcommittee has mentioned, 
the reward provisions of this I think 
will go a long way to deterring as well. 
There is a $250,000 provision for an in- 
dividual who furnishes information 
leading to a conviction under this bill, 
however, there is an escape clause if 
that individual does not provide the 
same information beforehand to his 
company because we are concerned 
about the self-governing clauses that 
private industry has today in efforts to 
clean up Government fraud, and we do 
not want to do anything to upset those 
provisions. So, if somebody does not 
report whatever he observes and just 
goes greedily after the reward of this, 
he is not going to be eligible for the 
reward. 

Mr. Speaker, I compliment the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. HUGHES] 
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for this legislation, for the hard work 
that he has put in on it and for the 
staff members who have worked on 
the bill. It is a good product. 

I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, | rise in support 
of H.R. 3911, the Major Fraud Act of 1988. 
This bill was crafted in the Judiciary Commit- 
tee with bipartisan support and is a needed 
complement to the Congress’ action in the 
99th Congress when we passed the False 
Claims Amendment Act of 1986 and the Pro- 
gram Fraud Civil Remedies Act. 

This bill was developed in order to address 
fraudulent activity by the private sector and in- 
efficiency and acquiescence by the Federal 
Government in the area of procurement fraud 
that is documented in numerous congression- 
al, Department of Justice, and Department of 
Defense investigations over the last 15 years. 

H.R. 3911 creates a new Federal procure- 
ment fraud offense involving contracts of $1 
million or more and is patterned after the ex- 
isting bank fraud statute. 

The maximum prison sentence that could 
be imposed is 10 years. This is consistent 
with the maximum in the act prohibiting con- 
spiracy to defraud the Government with re- 
spect to a claim. The bill further provides for a 
mandatory minimum sentence of 2 years if the 
offense involves a “foreseeable and substan- 
tial risk of personal injury.“ These two provi- 
sions should act as an additional deterrent to 
individuals. 

The bill also proposes an alternate fine of 
up to $10 million which would be used in ag- 
gravated situations and should be a new de- 
terrent to fraud for large corporations. The bill 
would provide an extenstion of the statute of 
limitations to 7 years in which prosecutions 
must be initiated, rather than the current 5 
years. This will enable the Department of Jus- 
tice more time to thoroughly investigate these 
complicated cases. 

In addition, the bill establishes a new 
system of rewards under which up to 
$250,000 can be paid from the criminal fine to 
individuals who provide information leading to 
a conviction, and provides protection for these 
whistleblowers in a manner similar to protec- 
tions included in the False Claims Act Amend- 
ments of 1986. 

The prosecution of white collar crime, which 
silently robs millions of dollars from all of us, 
must remain a high priority for Federal law en- 
forcement. | believe the Major Fraud Act of 
1988 will assist and encourage Federal law 
enforcement in the Nation's procurement busi- 
ness. 
| urge my colleagues to support this needed 
legislation. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. McCOLLUM. Mr. Speaker, I 
have no further requests for time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Gray of Illinois). The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. Hucues] that 
the House suspend the rules and pass 
the bill, H.R. 3911, as amended. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 
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The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to clause 5, rule I, and the Chair’s 
prior announcement, further proceed- 
ings on this motion will be postponed. 
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Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on 
H.R. 3911, as amended, the bill just 
under consideration. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 


TERRORIST FIREARMS 
DETECTION ACT OF 1988 


Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R. 4445) to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to prohibit certain fire- 
arms especially useful to terrorists, as 
amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 4445 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the “Terrorist 
Firearms Detection Act of 1988”. 

SEC. 2. PROHIBITION; DETERMINATION OF TER- 
RORIST FIREARMS. 

Section 922 of title 18, United States Code, 

is amended by adding at the end the follow- 


ing: 

“(p)(1) Except as otherwise provided in 
this chapter, it shall be unlawful for any 
person to manufacture, import, sell, trans- 
fer, or possess any plastic firearm. 

“(2) As used in this subsection— 

“(A) the term ‘plastic firearm’ means any 
firearm described in section 921(a)(3)(A) of 
this title— 

“G) containing less than 3.7 ounces of 
electromagnetically detectable metal; or 

(ii) of which any major component, when 
subjected to inspection by x-ray machines 
commonly used at airports, does not gener- 
ate an image that accurately depicts the 
shape of the component; and 

(B) the term ‘major component’ means— 

i) the barrel; 

“(ii) the slide or cylinder; or 

„(iii) the frame or receiver. 

(3) It suffices, for the purposes of the re- 
quirements of paragraph (2)(A)(ii), that the 
required image results from the infusion 
into the component of barium sulfate or 
other compound. 

“(4) This subsection does not apply to any 
conduct by or under the authority of the 
United States or any department or agency 
thereof, of a State, or a department, agency 
or political subdivision thereof.“ 

SEC. 3. PENALTY. 

(1) Section 924 of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a), by striking out “or 
(e)“ and inserting , (c), or (f)“ in lieu there- 
of; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following: 

„) In the case of a person who knowingly 
violates section 922(p) of this title, such 
person shall be fined under this title, or im- 
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prisoned not more than five years, or 

both.”. 

SEC. 4. EXEMPTION FOR CERTAIN EXISTING FIRE- 
ARMS. 


Section 925 of title 18, United States Code, 
is amended by adding at the end the follow- 


ing: 

„) The prohibition of section 922(p) does 
not apply with respect to any firearm pos- 
sessed in the United States before the date 
of the enactment of the Terrorist Firearms 
Detection Act of 1988.”. 

SEC. 5. REPORT. 

The Secretary of the Treasury shall, after 
consultation with other appropriate Federal 
agencies, report every two years to the Con- 
gress regarding the state of the art of fire- 
arm manufacture and firearm detection 
technology. 

SEC. 6. EFFECTIVE DATE AND SUNSET PROVISION. 

(a) Errecriv—e Date.—This Act and the 
amendments made by this Act shall take 
effect on the 180th day beginning after the 
date of the enactment of this Act. 

(b) Sunser Provision.—Effective five 
years after such day— 

(1) subsection (p) of section 922 of title 18, 
United States Code, is repealed; 

(2) subsection (f) of section 924 of title 18, 
United States Code, is repealed; 

(3) section 924(a) of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out , (c), or 
(f)“ and inserting “or (c)“ in lieu thereof; 
and 

(4) subsection (f) of section 925 of title 18, 
United States Code, is repealed. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a 
second demanded? 


Mr. McCOLLUM. Mr. Speaker, I 
demand a second. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, a second will be consid- 
ered as ordered. 


There was no objection. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
HuGHEs] will be recognized for 20 min- 
utes and the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. McCoLLUM] wil be recognized for 
20 minutes. 


The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. HUGHES]. 


Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 


Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Speaker, the 
Committee on the Judiciary reports 
favorably by unanimous vote the bill 
H.R. 4445, the Terrorist Firearms De- 
tection Act. 


Mr. Speaker, one of the menaces of 
the modern age is the threat of terror- 
ism that shadows us in our daily lives. 
Air passengers traveling around the 
country and around the world are 
always under some threat of a possible 
air hijacking. In the United States we 
have substantially eliminated that 
threat through our civil air security 
program. 

Similarly, those of us in public serv- 
ice are acutely aware of the terrorist 
threat to our national institutions and 
to our governmental offices. Those of 
us who work in and with law enforce- 
ment are very aware of the need for 
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security in courthouses and prisons. 
Thus we have installed sophisticated 
equipment to detect weapons at the 
entrances of such facilities. However, 
we must always be alert to new cir- 
cumstances that can be exploited by 
terrorists and criminals. 
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The benefits of technology are 
shared by all of us, law-abiding and 
criminal alike. Thus, we must act to 
protect against the innovations that 
have the potential to be misused by 
criminals and terrorists. 

The Crime Subcommittee has taken 
extensive testimony, Mr. Speaker, and 
there are performance advantages 
from constructing firearms out of plas- 
tics. Firearms components are now 
being manufactured from plastics and 
polymers, and in the near future the 
technology will permit the manufac- 
ture of a virtually all-plastic handgun. 

The danger is that currently a plas- 
tic firearm will not alert a metal detec- 
tor nor be visible in an xray examina- 
tion of carry-on luggage. It has been 
reliably predicted that the develop- 
ment of an undetectable plastic fire- 
arm is just around the corner. 

To address this threat, the Subcom- 
mittee on Crime has held four hear- 
ings to learn more about firearms 
which can potentially escape detection 
at security checkpoints. We have de- 
termined that plastic firearms, unless 
they can be detected, are an unaccept- 
able threat to the safety of airline pas- 
sengers and to the security of facilities 
such as the White House, Federal, and 
State office buildings, prisons, and 
courthouses, to mention just a few. 

We have found sophisticated magne- 
tometers are now being programmed 
to discriminate between weapons con- 
taining suprisingly small amounts of 
metal and innocuous objects, and pick 
up the weapons. Thus, we have report- 
ed a bill that bans firearms containing 
less than 3.7 ounces—a very small 
amount—of electromagnetically de- 
tectable metal because such firearms 
are not detectable at strict levels of se- 
curity. 

At the 3.7-ounce level, we are not 
banning any metal handguns that are 
currently on the market; nor are we 
creating any ambiguity about whether 
a particular firearm is legal or not. 

Plastic does not generate a sharp, 
distinct x-ray image. Accordingly, our 
legislation requires firearm compo- 
nents to generate x-ray images that 
accurately depict the shape of the 
components. These accurate images 
will enable security operators to iden- 
tify firearms. 

If a firearm does not meet these 
tests, if it contains less than 3.7 ounces 
of metal, or if it does not generate ac- 
curate x-ray images, then it may not 
be manufactured, sold, imported, 
transferred or possessed. A knowing 
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violation would be a felony carrying 
up to 5 years imprisonment and a fine 
up to $250,000 for an individual and up 
to $1 million for an organization. 

In the interest of protecting the 
technological benefits for the use of 
law enforcement and national securi- 
ty, the bill excepts the military and 
law enforcement activities of Federal, 
State, and local governments from its 
prohibitions. 

The final provision is a sunset provi- 
sion. The recent innovation in magne- 
tometer technology demonstrates that 
firearms detection technology is ad- 
vancing quickly. 

I am happy to report that much of 
that technology is being advanced in 
my own congressional district in 
Pomona, NJ. 

Thus, at the urging of the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. McCOoLLUM], 
the ranking Republican member of 
the subcommittee, the prohibition is 
repealed after 5 years. In the interim, 
the bill directs the Secretary of the 
Treasury to report to the Congress 
after 2 years and after 4 years on the 
state of the art with respect to fire- 
arms manufacture and firearms detec- 
tion technology. If plastic handguns 
remain a threat because they are not 
detectable, at that time it will be a 
simple matter to repeal the repealer. 

I commend the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. McCoLLUM] for his out- 
standing cooperation and excellent 
work in reaching a solution to this 
complex problem. 

In addition, the staff, both Ed 
O’Connell on the majority staff, and 
on the minority staff Paul McNulty, 
have done an outstanding job in fash- 
ioning this legislation. 

I want to acknowledge the outstand- 
ing efforts of the gentleman from New 
York, Mr. Marro Bradl, the gentle- 
man from New York, Mr. MRAZEK, the 
gentleman from New York, Mr. Scuu- 
MER, the gentleman from New York, 
Mr. Werss, and Senator HOWARD 
METZENBAUM, and in particular the 
other members of the subcommittee 
for building the foundation for the so- 
lution we have developed. 

It was a consensus that we worked 
out over a period of about 3 months, 
but it demonstrated that the process 
can work. 

Finally, I want to commend the Na- 
tion’s police community and their 
Representatives on the Law Enforce- 
ment Steering Committee. They have 
worked very hard on this legislation 
and deserve a great deal of credit in a 
number of respects. First of all, they 
made sure that arriving at a solution 
to the threat of plastic firearms re- 
mained a high national police priority. 

Second, they played a major role in 
helping to bring about a consensus. 
Their work with the administration in 
encouraging the Department of Jus- 
tice and the Department of the Treas- 
ury to agree upon a proposal helped to 
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break the impasse that seemed to have 
surrounded this legislation for a long 
time. 

The Nation’s police have been in the 
forefront of this battle. They have 
demonstrated that they are a strong, 
effective and rational voice for a fire- 
arms policy that makes protection of 
the public safety the first priority. I 
will not mention all of the dozen 
groups in the Steering Committee, but 
the work of the Fraternal Order of 
Police, the International Association 
of Chiefs of Police, the Police Execu- 
tive Research Forum, the Internation- 
al Brotherhood of Police Officers, and 
the Federal Law Enforcement Officers 
Association, in the day-to-day effort to 
develop a legislation solution certainly 
deserves special recognition. 

There are a number of other groups, 
Mr. Speaker, and individuals who 
made significant contributions to our 
committee. Times does not permit me 
to mention them all; however, I do 
want to single out one great lady, Sara 
Brady. She was simply superb. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a good bill, a 
good solution to what has been a diffi- 
cult problem. I do not have to tell you, 
Mr. Speaker, gun legislation often de- 
velops more than light. I am happy to 
report there is general consensus 
behind this bill. It is a good bill and I 
urge my colleagues to support it. 

Mr. McCOLLUM. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, this act is appropriate- 
ly entitled the Terrorist Firearms De- 
tection Act of 1988. What we are con- 
cerned with is terrorism. What we are 
concerned with is somebody who 
would take a weapon aboard a plane 
by taking it through a detection device 
in an airport and that weapon be some 
type of new model that we have not 
yet seen, but one which is made out of 
plastic or some product which is not 
detectable in the devices which are 
presently in our airports. That is all 
we are concerned about. Nobody wants 
to prohibit or ban firearms. Nobody 
wants to control or regulate the use of 
firearms by American citizens in this 
legislation, and it does not do that. 

What this legislation simply does is 
to define a plastic firearm. We could 
have gone about it in another way. We 
could have defined an undetectable 
firearm. We could have said you just 
cannot manufacture, possess, have or 
whatever, something that currently 
does not exist, and spell out what we 
mean; but in the public eye today the 
product, the concerns because of a lot 
of press that has been generated, is 
over the image of a plastic firearm, 
something that has no metal in it at 
all. 

First of all, let me say there is no 
such thing as an all-plastic firearm 
today. It does not exist. I hope it never 
does, but it does not today. 
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The second thing I think that needs 
to be pointed out is that for all known 
firearms in existence today, the Feder- 
al Aviation Authority reports, and I 
believe from our testimony we had in 
front of our subcommittee, that the 
devices currently in our airports are 
capable of detecting those particular 
firearms. 

Last but not least, I think it should 
be pointed out that even if this were 
not so, this legislation specifically ex- 
empts all known existing firearms, all 
of them that have already been pro- 
duced and are in existence today. 

Now, that having been said, let me 
read precisely the language that we 
are talking about in defining the plas- 
tic firearm which is being banned by 
this bill. 

It means any firearm which contains 
less than 3.7 ounces of electromagneti- 
cally detectable metal; or of which any 
major component, when subjected to 
inspection by x-ray machines common- 
ly used at airports, does not generate 
an image that accurately depicts the 
shape of the component; and the term 
“major component” means the barrel, 
the slide or cylinder, or the frame or 
receiver. 

It suffices, for the purposes of these 
requirements, that the image results 
from the infusion into the component 
of barium sulfate or other compound 
which will show up an image on that 
x-ray machine. 

I think everyone hopes, and frankly 
I think it is going to happen, that one 
of these days before long we will actu- 
ally have x-ray machines in our air- 
ports that can detect any pure plastic 
weapon, whether it has the barium in 
it or not. It appears that technology is 
available, but it is very expensive. It is 
not in our airports today. It is not 
clear when it will occur. 

It is also not clear when or if we will 
actually have a truly plastic firearms; 
but it is clear that we need to have leg- 
islation that is on the books well in ad- 
vance of such a thing occurring. 

We need to deter the terrorist. We 
also need to make sure that those in 
law enforcement have every weapon 
and tool or device at their disposal in 
order to catch a terrorist before he or 
she gets on a plane in an effort to 
hijack the plane or to disrupt or to 
damage the lives of any individual. 
That is a very, very precious security 
for the American public and which I 
think is the reason why that every- 
body got together behind this legisla- 
tion. 

It is no longer a controversial sub- 
ject. Every interest group that I am 
aware of supports this legislation. 
There may be some who want to see a 
little bit of this or a little bit of that 
changed about it, but nothing substan- 
tial and nothing which would deter 
their support of it. 
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Mr. Speaker, I want to commend the 
gentleman from New Jersey who 
worked tirelessly with the staff he 
mentioned, and Paul McNulty of our 
minority staff who also labored seri- 
ously in the vineyards to come up with 
some of the specific language that re- 
sulted in this compromise and this 
product that I think is the best piece 
that is out there on the table. Obvi- 
ously, we have this today under sus- 
pension of the rules, which is the 
finest tribute to the bill that suddenly 
turns noncontroversial. 


Again, I thank the gentleman. It has 
been a real pleasure to work with the 
gentleman from New Jersey on this 
legislation. 


Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. STAGGERS], a very valued 
member of the subcommittee. 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding me 
this time. 


Mr. Speaker, I want to congratulate 
my colleagues, the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. HuGHeEs] and the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. McCottum] 
for their leadership in arriving at the 
consensus bill that we have here 
today. I am sure the chairman will tell 
you that I am not a real fan of gun 
control, but this bill does not ban any 
current firearms. It does not provide 
discretion to any Government official 
to do so, so I rise in support of the bill. 
I think it is not the total solution to 
the problem, but this legislation would 
combine with better pay and training 
for security personnel and improved 
detection technology and a commit- 
ment by the American people to 
combat terrorism, even if it does mean 
some inconvenience to airports, will 
provide an effective solution to this af- 
fliction on public safety. 


Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of the 
terrorists firearms detection act and 
congratulate my colleagues, BILL 
HUGHES and BILL McCoLLUM, on their 
efforts to arrive at the consensus bill 
we have before us today. 


As a member of the subcommittee 
on crime, I have participated in the 
hearing process on the issue of fire- 
arms that can escape detection. 
During these hearings, it was brought 
to light that firearms technology is 
rapidly advancing to the stage where 
manufacturers will soon be capable of 
producing plastic firearms which will 
be undetectable by our current detec- 
tion systems. In attempting to combat 
the expanding threat of terrorism, the 
subcommittee drafted H.R. 4445. The 
bill does not ban any current firearm, 
nor does it provide discretion to any 
Government official to do so. 


While this measure attempts to ad- 
dress the problem of terrorist activity 
through a narrowing of the gap be- 
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tween the advancing firearms manu- 
facturing technology and the lagging 
detection system technology, it is only 
the first step toward a solution. We 
must close this gap by devoting the re- 
sources needed to improve the current 
state of detection technology, as well 
as enhancing our current security pro- 
cedures. During the hearings on this 
issue, one witness demonstrated the 
inadequacies of today’s detection de- 
vices by strapping on conventional 
metal handguns and walking, unde- 
tected, through a metal detector 
which was set to FAA standards. Such 
a telling demonstration points to the 
need for improving our present detec- 
tion system. Also, we shouldn't forget 
the need to detect plastic explosives, 
as well. 


In addition to upgrading our detec- 
tion technology, we must also focus on 
the personnel operating these devices 
and the procedures employed. If the 
detection device is not being operated 
properly there is no weapon, plastic or 
metal, that will be detected. We 
cannot continue to expect the poorly 
paid and inadequately trained person- 
nel who operate these devices to 
ensure the public safety alone. 


The American public shares in the 
responsibility of combating terrorism, 
as well. The public must be willing to 
exchange the inconvenience of more 
thorough detection methods at air- 
ports and public buildings for insuring 
the safety of all. 


Terrorism will not be stopped by the 
enactment of this bill. Just as crimi- 
nals obtain their guns through illegal 
means, terrorists will do the same. But 
this legislation, when combined with 
better pay and training for security 
personnel, improved detection technol- 
ogy, and a commitment by the Ameri- 
can public to combat terrorism even if 
it means inconvenience at airports, 
will provide an effective solution to 
this affliction on the public safety. I 
urge my colleagues to support H.R. 
4445. 


Mr. McCOLLUM. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 6 minutes to the gentleman from 
Idaho [Mr. CRAIG]. 


Mr. CRAIG. Mr. Speaker, the Ter- 
rorist Firearms Detection Act of 1988, 
as the chairman has so appropriately 
described and as the ranking member 
of that subcommittee, the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. McCoLLUM], has de- 
scribed, is a valuable piece of legisla- 
tion that brings the right of the law- 
abiding gunowner of this country in 
balance with the concern of some for 
security and detection of potential—I 
repeat the word potential“ terrorist 
weapon. 

I think the bill addresses the con- 
cern that myself, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. DINGELL], and the lead- 
ership of the House expressed earlier 
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this year in H.R. 4014 in which the 
leadership of the House supported and 
a substantial number of Members of 
this body supported. We worked in co- 
operation with this committee to 
produce this piece of legislation. 

In examining the aspects of H.R. 
4014 versus H.R. 4045, which is the bill 
we have before us, there are a good 
many similarities. I think it is impor- 
tant to recognize, as the chairman has 
said, that this is a compromise effort 
with a lot of interests involved to 
bring about a piece of legislation that 
recognizes and addresses itself to de- 
tectability as the ultimate issue in 
dealing with firearms in this country. 

H.R. 4445 requires the Secretary of 
the Treasury, as has been mentioned, 
to report biennially to Congress re- 
garding the state of the art of firearms 
manufacture and firearms technology. 

It is important that there be a 5-year 
sunset provision, because we are now 
being told by those who specialize in 
the area of detection and security that 
with the advancement in the science 
of this effort, that clearly within a few 
years we will be able to detect that 
which might not be detectable today. 

The 3.7-ounce requirement for metal 
of electromagnetocology or detectabil- 
ity of metals is clearly important, be- 
cause what that says to the gun- 
owning public of this country is that 
there is not a gun on the market today 
that will be banned, and that is con- 
sistent with the law of this land. That 
is consistent with the Constitution of 
this country that has historically said 
it is the right of the citizen of this 
country to own firearms, and clearly 
this speaks to it. There is also a penal- 
ty provision involved. 

What I think is important, though, 
and it must be said, Mr. Speaker, is 
that in the effort to build this compro- 
mise, there was a great deal of hyste- 
ria that in fact there were guns on the 
market that could somehow make it 
through the current detection systems 
of this country. I believe that is simply 
not the case. 

I would like to give you an example, 
and I will repeat very clearly that 
what I am about to hold up is a toy, a 
toy plastic gun in the image of a gun, a 
toy that would be about the size of a 
small handgun. 

Now, this is all plastic, Mr. Speaker, 
except for a small spring mechanism 
here and a small spring in the lower 
handle. As I came from my office this 
afternoon, I stopped at the x-ray ma- 
chines in the front of the Longworth 
House Office Building and put in this 
toy plastic gun and the container box 
it was in. This toy gun is called a 
potato gun, one that shoots little bits 
of potatoes that children can play 
with and designed so it will not harm 
them. 
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This gun’s image was vividly seen as 
it moved through the x-ray device. 
This gun is more plastic than any gun 
could ever be manufactured by current 
technology today. It is basically all 
plastic and yet for our own security, 
our own x-ray devices which the public 
must pass through as they enter our 
office buildings, this gun is vividly de- 
tectable. 

I asked our Capitol Hill Police to 
stop the x-ray machine so that we 
could look at it clearly. The outline 
was very visible and I said to the Cap- 
itol Police at that time, “What do you 
see on the screen of the x-ray ma- 
chine?” 

They said, “Mr. CRAIG we see very 
clearly the outline of a handgun, the 
image of a plastic gun.” 

The reason I bring that up is be- 
cause I think it is important that the 
Recorp show that all of the parties 
working to bring about this compro- 
mise now recognized that detectability 
is the issue. That is why this does not 
attempt to ban, rather attempts to ad- 
dress the question of being able to 
detect. 

Having said that, let me compliment 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
HucHEs], the chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Crime. Oftentimes on 
this issue we find ourselves at odds, 
but today on this particular piece of 
legislation it has been my privilege to 
be able to stand on the floor in sup- 
port of it, as well as with the National 
Rifle Association, police organizations, 
and handgun control groups across the 
country, all of whom can stand in sup- 
port of this legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I also especially thank 
my colleague, the gentleman from 
Florida (Mr. McCotium], who has 
worked relentlessly to build this legis- 
lation in cooperation with the chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Crime, 
bringing together the bits and pieces 
to craft the ultimate compromise that 
we have before us today. 

Mr. Speaker, in closing I include for 
the Recorp a letter that we submitted 
to the chairman of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. Roprno], supporting 
this particular piece of legislation and 
comparing it with H.R. 4014. It is 
signed by the leadership of the House. 

HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, DC, April 28, 1988. 

Hon. PETER W. RODINO, JI., 

Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
Rayburn House Office Building, Wash- 
ington, DC. 

DEAR CHAIRMAN Ropino: We wish to com- 
mend you and Messrs. Hughes, McCollum, 
and Fish for favorably reporting from the 
Committee on Judiciary H.R. 4445, the 
“Terrorist Firearms Detection Act of 1988,” 
legislation to prohibit the manufacture, 
transfer, sale and possession of undetectible 
firearms. 

As you are aware, our concern with the 
potential misuse of undetectible firearms 
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prompted us to introduce H.R. 4014, the 
“Firearms Detection Act of 1988.” We 
firmly believe H.R. 4014 would accomplish 
the desirable objectives of prohibiting the 
manufacture and use of undetectible fire- 
arms and enhancing airport security, while 
protecting the legitimate rights of firearms 
owners. As you know, H.R. 4014 is cospon- 
sored by more than 85 Members of Congress 
and is supported by the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation. 

As a result, we applaud the Committee in 
responding to our concerns by crafting com- 
promise legislation that, for the most part, 
accomplishes the same objectives as set 
forth in H.R. 4014. For this reason, we sup- 
port the adoption in H.R. 4445 of a mini- 
mum metal content standard of 3.7 ounces 
because it is below the content level of all 
currently manufactured firearms. H.R. 4445 
is also similar to H.R. 4014 because it allows 
no discretion on the part of any executive 
branch official in determining the detect- 
ability of existing firearms. Your agreement 
to include a provision protecting firearms 
owners by “grandfathering” any firearms 
lawfully possessed prior to the date of en- 
actment is also appreciated. 

We also commend you for responding to 
our concerns by including in H.R. 4445 a 
provision that provides for the injection of 
barium sulfate or other substances in the 
event that any given component of a fire- 
arm does not generate an image accurately 
depicting the shape of that component on a 
cabinet x-ray screen. We also support the 
inclusion in the bill of a five year sunset 
clause. 

In conclusion, we believe that you have 
adequately addressed our concerns by craft- 
ing a compromise that is worthy of our full 
support. Forthis reason, we believe it is in 
the best interests of all parties concerned 
that H.R. 4445 be passed expeditiously by 
the House, without amendment, and that 
the bill be placed on the Suspension Calen- 
dar at the earliest opportunity. 

Once again, thank you for working with 
us on this important issue. 

Sincerely, 

Thomas S. Foley, Majority Leader; Tony 
Coelho, Majority Whip; John D. Din- 
gell, Member of Congress; Robert H. 
Michel, Republican Leader; Trent 
Lott, Minority Whip; Larry Craig, 
Member of Congress. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. WEtss]. 

Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, as an origi- 
nal cosponsor, I strongly support H.R. 
4445, the Terrorist Firearms Detection 
Act. I want at the outset to express my 
deep appreciation to the distinguished 
gentleman from New Jersey for the 
tremendous leadership he has provid- 
ed in getting this bill before us. 

The technology now exists to 
produce firearms that will escape de- 
tection by standard airport security 
equipment. This means that unless we 
act immediately, terrorists may soon 
use these extraordinarily dangerous 
weapons to threaten innocent victims 
here and around the globe. 

As one of the first Members of Con- 
gress to point out the enormous threat 
posed by this new generation of unde- 
tectable firearms, I joined other Mem- 
bers of Congress in introducing the 
first bill to ban these unthinkably haz- 
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ardous devices. We were quickly joined 
in this battle by other Members of 
Congress and by almost every law en- 
forcement organization in the country. 

However, the Reagan administration 
was slow to respond to this very seri- 
ous threat. At one point, the adminis- 
tration was on the verge of endorsing 
legislation to ban undetectable weap- 
ons, but the National Rifle Association 
[NRA] met with Attorney General 
Meese to oppose the administration’s 
decision. Shortly thereafter, the ad- 
ministration withdrew its support. 

The legislation before us today is a 
major step forward. It prohibits the 
manufacture, importation, sale, trans- 
fer or possession of firearms that con- 
tain less than a specified amount of 
metal, or that contain any major com- 
ponent that is not detectable by x-ray 
machines commonly used at airports. 
The bill imposes fines and jail terms 
for violators. 

These provisions will be of consider- 
able assistance in the battle against 
undetectable firearms. However, in 
light of the strong pressure applied by 
opponents of any such legislation, it is 
not surprising that some compromises 
were made in drafting this legislation. 
Some of these compromises were seri- 
ous and resulted in continued expres- 
sions of concern by the law enforce- 
ment community. The restrictions con- 
tained in the pending bill can and 
should be strengthened in order to 
fully protect the American public 
from these dangerous weapons. 

For instance, alternative legislation 
introduced in both the House and the 
Senate would prohibit weapons that 
are not as detectable as a “standard 
exemplar,” a test firearm made of a 
specified amount of stainless steel. 

The pending bill ensures that each 
and every gun contains a certain 
amount of metal, but it does not speci- 
fy what kind of metal. This could 
produce a variation in the detectabil- 
ity standard. The alternative legisla- 
tion is preferable because it would re- 
quire that each and every gun meet an 
identical detectability standard. 

In addition, the alternative legisla- 
tion mandates that airports phase in 
metal detectors that have improved 
capabilities in comparison to those 
now in use. The present legislation 
does not contain any such provision. I 
believe that it is urgent that we make 
very effort to ensure that our x-ray 
equipment is the most technologically 
advanced and highest quality equip- 
ment available. 

The pending legislation is an un- 
questionable advance and should be 
supported by all Members of the 
House. However, there is still time to 
make needed improvements. It is 
likely that the Senate will pass a 
stronger bill than the one the House is 
considering today. It is my hope that 
the House-Senate conferees will pay 
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serious attention to meeting the con- 
cerns of the law enforcement commu- 
nity. They should endeavor to craft 
the strongest possible protections 
against misuse of undetectable hand- 
guns by terrorists. 


Mr. Speaker, it is not very often that 
Congress has the opportunity to get 
ahead of the curve and prevent a trag- 
edy before it occurs. This is one of 
those moments, and I congratulate all 
those who have participated in the 
battle against undetectable firearms 
for their efforts to date. We must now 
ensure that fully effective legislation 
is adopted by the Senate and enacted 
into law. 


Mr. McCOLLUM. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Fisu], a distinguished 
ranking member of the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I rise today 
in support of H.R. 4445, the Terrorist 
Firearms Detection Act of 1988. This 
legislation represents a truly biparti- 
san effort of the Judiciary Committee. 
I commend Brit Hucues, the chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Crime, 
and Britt McCoLLUM, the ranking mi- 
nority member of the subcommittee 
for developing a bill which strikes a 
fair balance between protecting the 
public and the interests of gunowners. 


The bill prohibits the manufacture, 
importation, sale, transfer or posses- 
sion of a plastic gun. A plastic gun is 
carefully defined as one which con- 
tains less than 3.7 ounces of metal. No 
existing firearm meets this definition. 
Second a plastic gun is one which has 
major components that do not gener- 
ate a distinct image when subjected to 
x-ray machine inspection. This is in 
contrast to an earlier, extreme propos- 
al—S. 465—legislation that would have 
banned at least 500,000 existing, legal 
firearms. H.R. 4445 provides an excep- 
tion for military and law enforcement 
use. Importantly, it does not include 
any delegation of authority to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, an ill-advised 
provision in earlier legislative propos- 
als (such as S. 465). Because magne- 
tometer and x-ray technology is stead- 
ily changing, this bill also contains a 5- 
year sunset provision. This unusual 
provision will force Congress to revisit 
this issue at a time when it is likely 
that firearms and detection technolo- 
gy will have progressed. 


I have also received several inquiries, 
Mr. Speaker, regarding the differences 
between H.R. 4445 and S. 2327, a bill 
introduced by Senator McCLurE on 
behalf of the Law Enforcement Steer- 
ing Committee, and the Department 
of Justice. These two groups an- 
nounced their agreement on this issue 
on the same day the House reported 
H.R. 4445. 

There are essentially two differences 
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between H.R. 4445 ad S. 2327. With 
regard to the issue of defining the 
plastic or undetectable weapon, H.R. 
4445 employes an objective standard 
while S. 2327 contains a subjective 
standard. The bill being considered 
today defines a plastic gun in an objec- 
tive manner. It is one having less than 
a specific amount of metal, or it is one 
constructed from a material that is 
not seeable“ by an x-ray machine. 
The prohibitions in S. 2327 apply to a 
firearm that is not as detectable as an 
exemplar used by the Federal Aviation 
Administration to test airport magne- 
tometers. Given the way magneto- 


meters operate, the language “as de- 


tectable as” is inherently a subjective 
determination. Similarly, S. 2327 pro- 
hibits a firearm that is not detectable 
by an x-ray machine. X-ray machines 
do not detect anything. They simply 
generate an image of an object which 
must be d by an operator. A 
firearm’s “detectability” will be deter- 
mined on the basis of the operator’s 
judgment. We rightly conclude, there- 
fore, that H.R. 4445 provides the 
public with clearer notice of the con- 
duct prohibited by this legislation. 


The other difference involves the 
sunset clause in H.R. 4445, to which I 
briefly alluded a few minutes ago. S. 
2327 does not have a sunset clause, but 
it does provide the Secretary of the 
Treasury with the authority to amend 
the subjective standard I just de- 
scribed because of a change in technol- 
ogy. 

Mr. Speaker, I strongly support H.R. 
4445 because of its simple and clear 
language, and I urge my colleagues to 
join me in this support. I am confident 
the differences in our bill and the 
present Senate version can be recon- 
ciled in conference. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. FEIGHAN], a very valued member 
of the Subcommittee on Crime, and a 
Member who worked very hard on this 
issue. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I stand 
in strong support for H.R. 4445, the 
Terrorist Firearms Detection Act. The 
bill makes manufacture and sale of un- 
detectable plastic firearms a felony 
but appropriately exempts military 
and law enforcement agencies from its 
prohibitions. It will ensure greater se- 
curity for the public and the police, 
and enhance U.S. antiterrorism ef- 
forts. 

There are a number of people and 
groups to whom this bill owes a debt 
of gratitude: Handgun Control, Inc., 
for its tireless work on behalf of sane 
firearms restrictions; representatives 
of the law enforcement community, 
for their continued support of plastic 
gun prohibitions; and Members of the 
Subcommittee on Crime and the sub- 
committee’s staff, for their thoughtful 
advice and draftsmanship. 
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But the person who deserves the 
greatest amount of credit is my col- 
league and friend, BILL HucHes. He 
was among the first in Congress to rec- 
ognize that gun manufacturers would 
soon be capable of producing firearms 
that could avoid security detection. 
And he acted decisively by scheduling 
a series of hearings on the issue as 
early as the 99th Congress. Finally, 
when it looked bleak for a plastic gun 
prohibition, he forged a consensus in 
the committee for this important bill. 
Throughout, he has shown courage in 
standing up to the gun lobby and 
speaking out for sensible handgun 
laws. 


Mr. Speaker, last year a friend sug- 
gested to me that holding back the 
manufacture of plastic firearms in the 
United States would be about the 
equivalent of sweeping back Lake Erie 
with a broom. Well, we are now on the 
verge of proving him wrong. I antici- 
pate the historic enactment of a bill to 
restrict plastic handguns this Con- 
gress. And I look forward to passing 
other legislation in the near future 
that will save lives by keeping hand- 
guns out of the wrong hands. 


Mr. McCOLLUM. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. GILMAN]. 


Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 4445, the Terrorist 
Firearms Detection Act of 1988. I com- 
mend the distinguished members of 
the Judiciary Committee, the gentle- 
man from New Jersey, [Mr. RODINO] 
and the gentleman from New York, 


(Mr. Fis], the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the full commit- 
tee, and Mr. HucHes and Mr. McCot- 
LUM, the distinguished chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Sub- 
committee on Crime, for bringing this 
important measure before the House 
in such an expeditious manner. In ad- 
dition, I also thank the Members of 
Congress and concerned citizens on 
both sides of this controversy who 
have labored so diligently to craft and 
achieve a favorable compromise to the 
difficult problem of airport security. 


The recent terrorist hijacking of the 
Kuwaiti Airlines jet serves to under- 
score the importance of interdiction 
techniques which preserve the integri- 
ty of our airport security efforts. It is 
evident that we need to deal with the 
troubling prospect of undetectable 
weapons, or so-called plastic firearms, 
and H.R. 4445 begins this process 
through an approach that is at once 
both responsible and effective. 


While it is not clear that an all-plas- 
tic firearm is capable of being pro- 
duced under current technology con- 
straints, our rapid technological ad- 
vances would seem to indicate that at 
some point we may develop the capa- 
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bility of producing a nonmetallic 
handgun. H.R. 4445 prepares for this 
contingency by establishing a required 
minimum amount of metal which 
must be manufactured into the hand- 
guns components. The minimum 
metal requirement of 3.7 ounces set 
forth in H.R. 4445 would eliminate the 
obvious threat posed by the prospect 
of all-plastic firearms. The manufac- 
ture, importation, or possession of any 
handgun containing less than this 
amount would be outlawed. After 
many hearings and extensive investi- 
gation, I am pleased that the Judiciary 
Committee has mandated a require- 
ment that will prevent future weapons 
technologies from escaping detection 
by airport magnetometers and yet will 
not prohibit the further production of 
other currently manufactured fire- 
arms. 


As an additional security H.R. 4445 
will require that all firearm compo- 
nent parts generate an image which 
accurately depicts the shape of the 
part on cabinet x-ray machines. To ac- 
complish this goal, the measure pro- 
vides that all future nonmetallic com- 
ponents must be injected with barium 
sulfate, a chemical which is visible 
under x-ray scrutiny. This will help 
forestall a potential terrorist from dis- 
assembling the firearm in an attempt 
to smuggle through nonmetal compo- 
nents. 


In conclusion, H.R. 4445 takes a sig- 
nificant step to further ensure the 
safety, it should help to alleviate the 
substantial controversy and concern 
which has been generated over the 
topic of plastic handguns. It is impor- 
tant to note, however, that all security 
measures are only as effective as the 
human operators charged with imple- 
menting the program. With respect to 
airport safety, therefore, it is highly 
important that security professionals 
be competent, alert, and well-trained. 
While H.R. 4445 does not attempt to 
address this ambitious topic, I am 
pleased that the legislation establishes 
a reporting requirement for the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury on the state of 
firearm manufacturing technology 
and its effect on airport safety. I be- 
lieve that this report will become the 
basis for future inquiry into this sub- 
ject, and I trust that, if necessary, 
Congress will pursue further action to 
safeguard our Nation’s airline passen- 
gers in every respect. 


Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues to 
vote in favor of the Terrorist Firearms 
Detection Act of 1988. 


Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the distinguished gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. DINGELL]. 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 4445, the Terrorist 
Firearms Detection Act of 1988, and I 
urge my colleagues to do the same. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—HOUSE 


I would like to commend my good 
friend and colleague, PETER RODINO, 
chairman of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee, for his masterful handling of 
this legislation and for expediting the 
passage of the bill on today’s Suspen- 
sion Calendar. I also wish to commend 
the chairman of the Crime Subcom- 
mittee, BILL HuGHEs, and the ranking 
minority of that subcommittee, BILL 
McCoLLUM, for crafting an excellent 
compromise—a compromise that has 
won the support of the National Rifle 
Association, Handgun Control, Inc., 
and the National Coalition to Ban 
Handguns. The Democratic and Re- 
publican leadership of the House also 
deserve special recognition in their ef- 
forts in helping to bring about this 
compromise. 


My concern, and the concern of the 
House leadership, with the potential 
misuse of the undetectable firearms, 
prompted the introduction of H.R. 
4014, the Firearms Detection Act of 
1988, by Congressman THOMAS FOLEY, 
the distinguished House majority 
leader. Those of us who were original 
cosponsors of that legislation firmly 
believed H.R. 4014 would accomplish 
the desirable objectives of prohibiting 
the manufacture and use of undetecta- 
ble firearms and would have enhanced 
airport security, while protecting the 
legitimate rights of firearms owners. 
Our legislation was cosponsored by 
more than 85 Members of Congress 
and supported by the National Rifle 
Association. 


The House Judiciary Committee re- 
sponded to our concerns by crafting 
compromise legislation that, for the 
most part, accomplishes the same ob- 
jectives as set forth in H.R. 4014. For 
this reason, we support the adoption 
in H.R. 4445 of a minimum metal con- 
tent standard of 3.7 ounces because it 
is below the content level of all cur- 
rently manufactured firearms. H.R. 
4445 also is similar to H.R. 4014 be- 
cause it allows no discretion on the 
part of any executive branch official 
in determining the detectability of ex- 
isting firearms. To our satisfaction, 
the committee also included a provi- 
sion protecting firearms owners by 
“grandfathering” any firearms lawful- 
ly possessed prior to the date of enact- 
ment. 


H.R. 4445 also contains a provision 
that provides for the injection of 
barium sulfate or other substances in 
the event that any given component of 
a firearms does not generate an image 
accurately depicting the shape of that 
component on a cabinet x-ray screen. 
We also support the inclusion in the 
bill of a 5-year sunset clause. 


This compromise legislation repre- 
sents the hard work of many individ- 
uals and organizations, including the 
National Rifle Association which sup- 
ports adoption of its provisions. I 
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therefore ask my colleagues to support 
this important legislation. 

For the Recorp, I am inserting a 
letter to House Judiciary Committee 
Chairman PETER Roprno signed by 
myself, House Majority Leader 
THOMAS FoLey, House Republican 
Leader Bos MicHEL, House Majority 
Whip Tony CogLHo, House Minority 
Whip Trent Lott, and Congressman 
Larry CRAIG commending the commit- 
tee for working out a compromise. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, DC., April 28, 1988. 

Hon. PETER W. RODINO, Jr., 

Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
Rayburn House Office Building, Wash- 
ington, DC. 

DEAR CHAIRMAN Ropino: We wish to com- 
mend you and Messrs. Hughes, McCollum, 
and Fish for favorably reporting from the 
Committee on Judiciary H.R. 4445, the 
“Terrorist Firearms Detection Act of 1988,” 
legislation to prohibit the manufacture, 
transfer, sale and possession of undetectible 
firearms. 

As you are aware, our concern with the 
potential misuse of undetectible firearms 
prompted us to introduce H.R. 4014, the 
“Firearms Detection Act of 1988.” We 
firmly believe H.R. 4014 would accomplish 
the desirable objectives of prohibiting the 
manufacture and use of undetectible fire- 
arms and enhancing airport security, while 
protecting the legitimate rights of firearms 
owners. As you know, H.R. 4014 is cospon- 
sored by more than 85 Members of Congress 
and is supported by the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation. 

As a result, we applaud the Committee in 
responding to our concerns by crafting com- 
promise legislation that, for the most part, 
accomplishes the same objectives as set 
forth in H.R. 4014. For this reason, we sup- 
port the adoption in H.R. 4445 of a mini- 
mum metal content standard of 3.7 ounces 
because it is below the content level of all 
currently manufactured firearms. H.R. 4445 
is also similar to H.R. 4014 because it allows 
no discretion on the part of any executive 
branch official in determining the detect- 
ability of existing firearms, Your agreement 
to include a provision protecting firearms 
owners by “grandfathering” any firearms 
lawfully possessed prior to the date of en- 
actment is also appreciated. 

We also commend you for responding to 
our concerns by including in H.R. 4445 a 
provision that provides for the injection of 
barium sulfate or other substances in the 
event that any given component of a fire- 
arm does not generate an image accurately 
depicting the shape of that component on a 
cabinet x-ray screen. We also support the 
inclusion in the bill of a five year sunset 
clause. 

In conclusion, we believe that you have 
adequately addressed our concerns by craft- 
ing a compromise that is worthy of our full 
support. For this reason, we believe it is in 
the best interests of all parties concerned 
that H.R. 4445 be passed expeditiously by 
the House, without amendment, and that 
the bill be placed on the Suspension Calen- 
dar at the earliest opportunity. 

Once again, thank you for working with 
us on this important issue. 

Sincerely, 

Thomas S. Foley, Majority Leader; Tony 
Coelho, Majority Whip; John D. Din- 
gell, Member of Congress; Robert H. 
Michel, Republican Leader; Trent 
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Lott, Minority Whip; 
Member of Congress. 
Mr. McCOLLUM. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Gexas]. 
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Mr. GEKAS. Mr. Speaker, congratu- 
lations for the drafting of this miracle 
on Capitol Hill where a bill could be 
fashioned by so many diverse interests 
and have everybody come out smiling. 

At the same time, I must record for 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD my regret 
that again the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary chose to ignore or to reject the 
amendment that I offered to append 
the death penalty to the improper use 
of the plastic gun. Why are we con- 
cerned about the plastic gun or any 
gun except with its ability to kill, and 
its ability to kill whether it be a plastic 
gun or whatever kind of gun in the 
proper aggravating circumstances 
should permit the jury that is trying a 
particular case to have the option of 
imposing the death penalty, death for 
a terrorist, where this particular legis- 
lation has led and been targeted, the 
death penalty for one who would use a 
plastic gun or any other gun to assassi- 
nate the President of the United 
States or to commit mass murder, all 
those heinous kinds of acts which 
have caused the American public to 
ery out for stricter law enforcement in 
these homicides? 


That was the intent and the purport 
of the amendment which I offered. I 
understand fully the gentleman from 
New Jersey and the gentleman from 
Florida who cooperated and fashioned 
this bill. They did not want anything 
to endanger its final passage, and I un- 
derstand that perfectly. 


Each of them has voted in the past 
in favor of a pro-death-penalty bill 
when it came before them in the 
House of Representatives, but still it is 
using sophistry to a degree that I feel 
is unwarranted to beat down the death 
penalty at the subcommittee and the 
Committee on the Judiciary level con- 
tinuously on the strength of assertions 
that this should be the kind of an 
issue that should come up in full on its 
own before the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. They will know, and I will con- 
tinue to preach, that the Committee 
on the Judiciary is philosophically 
bent against consideration of, let alone 
the imposition of, the death penalty, 
and they in their own proper way are 
hoping for some breakthrough, as I 
am, on this issue, I know. 


I simply maintain that I believe that 
no terrorist plastic gun bill is complete 
until we append to it the ultimate 
weapon that the public has at its dis- 
posal to subject a terrorist who would 
kill with a plastic gun or any other 
kind of gun, to expose him to the pos- 
sibility of the death penalty. 


Larry Craig, 
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Mr. McCOLLUM. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 


Mr. GEKAS. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman. 


Mr. McCOLLUM. Mr. Speaker, I cer- 
tainly agree with the gentleman. We 
have not had the opportunity to place 
into law at the Federal level the con- 
stitutional requirement that most 
States have since the Supreme Court 
said several years ago that the death 
penalty provisions were unconstitu- 
tional in this country, and I urge my 
colleagues in the committee as well as 
on 1 floor to have that opportunity 
to do it. 


I think this gentleman is performing 
a good service. 


Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Connecticut 
(Mr. GEJDENSON]. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. GEJDENSON. Mr. Speaker, due 
to circumstances beyond my control, 
on Monday, May 2, 1988, I was late 
and forced to miss a vote on the 
Senate amendments to H.R. 1811, the 
Atomic Veterans Compensation Act, 
which were considered under suspen- 
sion of the rules. 

Had I been present, I would have 
voted for the Senate amendments to 
H.R. 1811. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, | rise in strong 
support of H.R. 4445, the Terrorist Firearms 
Detection Act of 1988. 

This bill is an important step in improving 
the safety of the traveling public and to en- 
hance the security of prisons, jails, court- 
houses, and other Government buildings. 

Plastic firearms which can escape detection 
fortunately are not yet being manufactured or 
marketed. However the Congressional Office 
of Technology Assessment has advised us 
that the technology will soon be in place to 
manufacture such weapons. We must act now 
to assure the American people that they will 
not be taken hostage by a new generation of 
weapon. It is rare that Congress has the op- 
portunity to legislate before a tragedy occurs, 
but this legislation gives us that opportunity. 

The bill before us would prohibit the manu- 
facture, sale, or importation of firearms that 
contain less than 3.7 ounces of 
electromagnetically detectable metal or that 
do not generate x-ray images which accurate- 
ly depict the shape of the firearm’s major 
components. 

This prohibition coupled with the new gen- 
eration of metal detectors will provide a com- 
prehensive level of screening for weapons. 

| want to commend the outstanding efforts 
of Mr. HUGHES and Mr. MCCoLLUM for the 
work on this bill and the prime sponsors of 
earlier bills who have done a great deal to 
achieve a workable solution to this issue: Con- 
gressmen BIAGGI, MRAZEK, SCHUMER, WEISS, 
and FEIGHAN. | also want to commend the 
police community and the Law Enforcement 
Steering Committee. They played a major role 
in helping to bring about a consensus and 
bringing the Attorney General and the admin- 
istation on board. 
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Mr. Speaker, this bill is a long awaited 
measure that will provide an important meas- 
ure of safety to air travelers, and improve se- 
curity at important government facilities. | urge 
the passage of this bill. 

Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, as a cosponsor of 
the Terrorist Firearms Detection Act of 1988, | 
rise in strong support and urge my colleagues 
to take prompt action on this vital measure. | 
would also like to commend my friend, BILL 
HUGHES, who has again displayed his out- 
standing commitment to those in law enforce- 
ment through his work at developing an ac- 
ceptable legislation aimed at stopping the de- 
velopment of so-called plastic firearms which 
pose such a dire threat to law enforcement. 

| consider it especially appropriate that the 
House considers this measure on the eve of 
our Nation’s observance of “National Police 
Week” which begins this Sunday with a major 
memorial service on the Ellipse to honor 
those brave law enforcement personnel! killed 
in the line of duty. As Congress did with the 
passage of legislation to outlaw armor-piercing 
ammunition, we are sending out a message of 
solidarity to our law enforcement personnel 
around this Nation and the message is a clear 
one—Congress wants to do all it can to pro- 
tect law enforcement personnel in the line of 
duty. 
| approach my support of this legislation 
with an active history of involvement with this 
issue. It was more than 2 years ago when | in- 
troduced legislation to require the U.S. Treas- 
ury to test all nonmetal firearms to determine 
if they were detectable by standard airport se- 
curity devices. Further under my bill, H.R. 
4223, should the weapon fail the detection 
test, it would be banned from manufacture, 
import or sale except for use by law enforce- 
ment. 

At that time and today my concern is moti- 
vated by one ominous reality—these weapons 
are in fact capable of evading standard airport 
security and as a result we are inadvertently 
or otherwise giving the terrorist the edge over 
law enforcement. Whenever that is done, in- 
nocent people can and do suffer. 

My particular concern at that time was one 
specific nonmetal firearm known as the Glock 
17 which have been imported into the United 
States mostly from Austria. | had this particu- 
lar weapon tested and it was able to evade 
detection by the security system right here in 
the U.S. Capitol. 

It was imperative at the time when | first au- 
thored my bill that we needed to act because 
it was apparent that gun manufacturers would 
soon be capable of producing firearms which 
are made of plastic parts and which can avoid 
detection at security checkpoints. Now more 
than 2 years later it is absolutely compelling 
that we act. 

After almost 20 years in the House, | fully 
recognize that compromise is the key ingredi- 
ent to any legislative product that reaches the 
full House for a vote. This bill is no exception. 
Yet this is a compromise bill which does not 
compromise on the central issue—we must 
act to curb the spread of existing plastic 
weapons and to put an end to any future pro- 
duction. 

Specifically, the bill before us would prohibit 
the manufacture, importation, sale transfer or 
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possession of firearms that contain less then 
3.7 ounces of electromagnetically detectable 
metal or that contain any major component 
which cannot be detected when inspected 
with x-ray machines commonly used at air- 
ports. It makes it a felony to violate its prohibi- 
tions. The bill exempts military and law en- 
forcement agencies from its prohibitions. 

Is this the best bill possible? Certainly not. 
Yet, we must take action on this problem and 
that we are doing. If we are to do true justice 
to this cause, we must go forward before the 
sunset provisions of this bill take effect and 
develop an even stronger bill. Let us also take 
into account the views of our law enforcement 
agencies when developing this or any kind of 
similar legislation which has as its main objec- 
tives to aid law enforcement. All too often we 
hear only certain voices and they sometimes 
work to confuse rather than compromise, to 
distort rather than direct us toward a solid leg- 
islative agenda. 

We are doing more than the right thing 
today with the passage of this legislation. This 
should be a catalyst toward further and more 
aggressive legislation that allows us to stay 
ahead of terrorists rather than always waiting 
to respond to a tragedy they might and most 
certainly can cause. 

At this point in the RECORD and as a means 
of establishing an historical perspective on 
this issue | wish to insert the testimony | deliv- 
ered on May 15, 1986, before the Subcommit- 
tee on Crime on my antiplastic gun legislation, 
H.R. 4223. | again commend Mr. HUGHES for 
his leadership as well as my colleague from 
New York, Mr. MRAZEK, who has worked hard 
on this issue as well. 

TESTIMONY IN SUPPORT OF H.R. 4223 DEAL- 
ING WITH NONMETAL FIREARMS, PRESENTED 
BEFORE THE HOUSE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
Crime BY Hon. Mario Bracci, May 15, 
1986 
Mr. Chairman, on this, the occasion of Na- 

tional Peace Officers Memorial Day, I wel- 
come the opportunity to testify here today 
about an issue of great concern to law en- 
forcement—plastic handguns. This subcom- 
mittee has demonstrated a strong advocacy 
over the years for making the job of law en- 
forcement easier and safer and this hearing 
is consistent with that record. 

I want to especially salute you, Mr. Chair- 
man, for the leadership role you played in 
responding to the concerns of law enforce- 
ment during the consideration of the fire- 
arms law reform legislation, and in achiev- 
ing House and Senate passage of a bill we 
co-authored together to outlaw armor-pierc- 
ing ammunition. 

As I have said before, and no doubt will 
have to say again, the criminals and terror- 
ists of this world remain one step ahead of 
law enforcement with their access to sophis- 
ticated weaponry. I appeal to this subcom- 
mittee, as I have before, let’s make life as 
difficult as we can for terrorists and other 
criminals; let’s go after the non-sporting 
weapons which have given the criminals 
such a clear advantage in our society. 

One of those weapons is the plastic hand- 
gun and that is why I have authored a bill, 
H.R. 4223, to require the U.S. Treasury De- 
partment to test all nonmetal firearms to 
determine if they are detectable by stand- 
ard airport security devices. If a weapon 
fails the detection test, it would be banned 
from manufacture, importation or sale in 
the United States, except for police, mili- 
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tary or other government use. In that re- 
spect, my bill is virtually identical to H.R. 
4194. However, my bill would also go an im- 
portant step further. It would direct the 
Federal Aviation Administration to conduct 
research and development activities aimed 
at improving airport weapon detection sys- 
tems. 

Why should we be concerned about non- 
metal weapons? Consider these facts. Since 
a rash of hijackings resulted in mandatory 
security screening procedures being put into 
effect at U.S. airports in January 1973, more 
than 33,000 firearms have been detected; 
almost 14,000 related arrests have been 
made; and 113 hijackings have been pre- 
vented. But, what has become a very effec- 
tive security system against terrorists will 
become totally obsolete if we allow plastic 
weapons to enter our marketplace. Now, 
more than ever, we must improve airport se- 
curity, not lose what we already have. 

Make no mistake about it, terrorists fully 
recognize the capabilities and limitations of 
current airport security devices. That is why 
terrorists planted plastic explosives aboard 
the TWA jetliner that exploded in mid-air 
two months ago, killing four people, includ- 
ing three Americans. And, that is why re- 
ports strongly indicate that Libyan madman 
Muammar Qaddafi has attempted to obtain 
hundreds of plastic handguns. We cannot 
and must not bury our heads in the sand 
and pretend that plastic weaponry is not a 
problem. 

I want to emphasize that my bill does not 
prejudge any weapon that may now exist. It 
simply directs the Treasury Department to 
establish standards for determining a weap- 
on’s detectability. It would then be up to 
the Treasury Department to determine 
which firearms are undetectable and should 
be banned. 

However, there is a particular weapon 
that aroused my concerns and led me to in- 
troduce my legislation. It is the Glock 17, a 
mostly plastic Austrian-made weapon that 
was widely publicized in this country by a 
Jack Anderson/Dale Van Atta column in 
January. According to a recent Office of 
Technology Assessment report, “The Glock 
17 is... made mostly of plastic with several 
metal parts, including the barrel.” Officials 
at Glock, Inc., which has an office in 
Smyrna, Georgia, have informed me that 
about 100,000 of these weapons have been 
sold in Europe and "less than 10,000” have 
been imported to the United States, with 
U.S. sales on the increase. The Glock was 
first developed in 1981 for the Austrian 
Army. 

Some have suggested that the Glock 17 is 
just as detectable as any other conventional 
metal weapon, and they are quick to point 
out that the Glock’s mass is 83% metal. 
Well, my own experience suggests some- 
thing far different. First, it is a totally false 
impression to say the Glock 17 is 83% metal. 
In weight, the gun’s metal parts weigh more 
than the plastic parts, but that simply sup- 
ports the law of physics. In truth, only the 
barrel, slide and spring of the weapon are 
metal; everything else is plastic, and the 
Office of Technology Assessment has con- 
firmed this fact. 

I wish to speak from first-hand knowledge 
about the Glock’s detectability. In Febru- 
ary, I tested the Glock 17 against the U.S. 
Capitol’s security equipment, which is com- 
parable to what we have at airports, under 
the supervision of the Capitol Police. When 
fully assembled, the Glock was spotted by 
the metal detector, and by the X-ray ma- 
chine when placed in an empty briefcase. 
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However, it occurred to me that the terror- 
ist might not be quite so accommodating for 
the security people, so I decided to disman- 
tle the Glock into three major parts—a 
process that takes no more than a couple of 
seconds. When dismantled, the frame and 
magazine of the weapon, which are made of 
plastic, went undetected through the metal 
detector, and the metal barrel created a 
very unsuspicious image on the x-ray screen. 
This test proved to me that the Glock 17 
can beat U.S. Capitol security, and if it can 
beat U.S. Capitol security, it can certainly 
beat U.S. airport security. 

Other facts support my findings. Consid- 
er, for example, that on March 17 at Nation- 
al Airport, a Russian-born individual named 
Leonid Avrashov was arrested attempting to 
smuggle a Glock 17 aboard a People Express 
airliner. According to FAA police officials I 
spoke to at National, the Glock 17 was not 
detected by the airport X-ray equipment, 
but another metal weapon, also carried by 
Avrashov, was spotted. A subsequent search 
of the man’s carry-on baggage turned up 
the Glock and 126 rounds of ammunition, 

A recent Jack Anderson/Dale Van Atta 
report stated that “the Pentagon’s top 
expert on counterterrorism, Noel Koch, the 
Principal Deputy Assistant Defense Secre- 
tary .. . had succeeded twice in carrying a 
dismantled Glock 17 through the human 
and mechanical weapons detectors at Wash- 
ington's National Airport.“ But, Mr. Chair- 
man, your Subcommittee need not rely 
solely on my findings or those of Mr. Koch. 
As they say, Mr. Chairman, a picture is 
worth a thousand words, and I believe the 
pictures I have with me today tell the whole 
story. These photos, which are unre- 
touched, were prepared for me by American 
Science and Engineering, of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, the world’s second largest 
provider of airport X-ray machines. They 
reveal beyond any shadow of a doubt that 
the Glock 17 can be totally concealed from 
conventional airport X-ray equipment. 

Significantly, these same photos also 
reveal that American Science and Engineer- 
ing has developed a new and improved type 
of X-ray equipment, called the Z System, 
which can detect plastic weapons. Their new 
system can turn a totally concealed weapon 
into a totally detectable weapon. The Office 
of Technology Assessment has acknowl- 
edged and confirmed the Z System’s ability. 
It is a revolutionary development, and some- 
thing I have formally requested the Federal 
Aviation Administration to consider requir- 
ing at all U.S. airports. The FAA has the 
matter under review. However, the Z 
System X-ray equipment does not provide 
us with an immediate answer to the plastic 
gun dilemma. First, it is not being used at 
U.S. airports and the fact that it costs ap- 
proximately $20,000 more (Z System costs 
about $50,000) than the X-ray equipment 
now being used suggests that we might not 
see this improved X-ray equipment at U.S. 
airports anytime soon. But, perhaps even 
more discouraging is that even if we had an 
X-ray machine that could detect plastic 
guns, we are still not close to a metal detec- 
tor that can spot plastic weapons. 

This problem is made worse when we con- 
sider that there appears to be a totally plas- 
tic weapon on the near horizon. In fact, the 
Office of Technology Assessment has re- 
ported that a company by the name of 
Byron, Inc., in Castleberry, Florida, has de- 
veloped an all-plastic firearm. They state 
that the handgun is “plastic except for 
seven metal springs,” and would cost about 
$200 on the commercial market, far less 
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than the $443 now being charged for the 
Glock. The OTA report states that this all- 
plastic handgun will be ready for marketing 
in one to two years. 

I would like to reiterate that it is not my 
main intention to ban the Glock 17 or any 
other firearm. My main intent is to main- 
tain an adequate level of security at our na- 
tion’s airports, the U.S. Capitol, and so 
many other security-conscious facilities in 
our country. It may require prohibiting the 
Glock or other similar weapons, but my ob- 
jective can be achieved through other 
means. For example, the makers of plastic 
firearms could add small particles of metal, 
or some other detectable feature when they 
make their weapons; or, as my legislation 
proposes, we could simply upgrade our air- 
port weapon detection systems so that they 
could detect plastic guns. My bill is not anti- 
gun, it is anti-terrorist and that is a tough 
position to argue against. 

There are some here today who will con- 
tend that the problem is not plastic weap- 
ons, nor the technology to detect those 
weapons; rather, it is the people who man 
the security checkpoints at our airports. I 
would agree that we need better trained, 
better paid security people at our nation’s 
airports. However, no matter how much we 
train them or pay them, their job is going to 
be tough enough without having to worry 
about plastic guns. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, I think the plastic 
gun issue raises a broader question—namely, 
where do we draw the line between free en- 
terprise and public safety. Just yesterday, I 
publically revealed the facts about a new- 
born cousin of the plastic gun named the 
Ballistic Knife. This new type of “super 
knife” is the latest in cop killing technology. 
It is marketed by a Florida-based company 
that recently began selling the weapon 
through the mail at a cost of $79.95. The 
four and one-half inch blade of the knife 
can be propelled 30 feet by a spring-operat- 
ed mechanism at the push of a button. It 
was first developed in the Soviet Union for 
elite Soviet guerrilla forces, and it is adver- 
tised to “kill swiftly and silently.” I recently 
ordered my own Ballistic Knife and received 
it through the mail a week later. There 
were no questions asked, except my credit 
card number and address. I could have been 
anybody. The Ballistic Knife is totally ac- 
cessible to anyone who wants it, and that is 
a shocking fact. 

Mr. Chairman, I know that later today 
you will be speaking to hundreds of police 
survivors who will be assembling in Senate 
Park. There is no better message we can 
give those survivors than the assurance that 
we are doing everything we can to make the 
job of law enforcement easier and safer. We 
can start by banning the Ballistic Knife and 
undetectable nonmetal firearms. 

Mr. FAZIO. Mr. Speaker, | rise today in 
strong support of H.R. 4445, the Terrorist Fire- 
arms Detection Act of 1988. 

We are faced with the realization that the 
technology now exists to produce an all-plas- 
tic handgun capable of avoiding detection at 
security checkpoints, including those at air- 
ports, government buildings, courthouses, and 
prisons. Further, it is our existing detection 
equipment which has been effective in deter- 
ring the entry of terrorists into our country. 
Production of these guns has serious implica- 
tions in this regard. We must act now, before 
the proliferation of undetectable handguns 
produces tragic results. 
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| believe that we can stop some of the 
senseless handgun tragedies by passing legis- 
lation making it more difficult to obtain and 
transport these firearms. H.R. 4445 is an im- 
portant step in this effort as it would prohibit 
the manufacture, importation, sale, transfer or 
possession of firearms that contain less than 
3.7 ounces of metal. The bill also imposes 
tough penalties by making it a felony to violate 
its prohibitions, with a fine of up to $250,000 
for individuals and $1 million for an organiza- 
tion, and up to 5 years in jail. | urge my col- 
leagues to support this bill. 

Mrs. MORELLA. Mr. Speaker, | want to ex- 
press my strong support for the Terrorists 
Firearms Detection Act of 1988, which will 
prohibit the manufacture, transfer, sale or pos- 
session of undetectable firearms. This issue is 
one of continuing concern to me, and | am 
pleased to see that the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation, Handgun Control, Inc., and the Nation- 
al Coalition to Ban Handguns all back this 
necessary legislation. Our technology has 
made the manufacture of these guns possible, 
but, unfortunately, the technology to detect 
these guns is not yet perfected. Without this 
legislation, we have the potential for serious 
security problems at airports, government 
buildings, and prisons. 

| urge my colleagues to vote for this legisla- 
tion. Who among us can forget reports of 
recent airplane hijackings? | believe this bill is 
a essential measure to protect us from the 
possibility of future hijackings. | ask quick pas- 
sage of this bill, H.R. 4445. 

Ms. PELOSI. Mr. Speaker, | rise today in 
support of H.R. 4445, the Terrorist Firearms 
Detection Act. | believe that it is time for Con- 
gress to act to stop the increase in handgun 
violence throughout our country. 

H.R. 4445 would prohibit the manufacture, 
importation, sale, transfer, or possession of 
handguns containing such small amounts of 
metal that they are undetectable by security 
devices. By implementing these measures, we 
will take steps to ensure the safety of our air- 
ports, government buildings, courthouses, and 
prisons. All too often we have seen tragedy 
strike as the result of a firearm being carried 
undetected into a public place. We must act 
to secure the safety of our communities from 
this type of weapon. 

We cannot ignore the fact that plastic hand- 
guns create a serious and continuous threat 
to law enforcement officials and the general 
public. The existence of plastic guns provides 
inexpensive, lightweight, easily concealable 
weapons to anyone desiring to purchase one. 

With the proliferation of handguns and the 
increase in violent crime, we must work to 
ensure the safety of our Nation’s citizens. 
Passage of this bill would be a moderate, sen- 
sible solution to the problems posed by plastic 
handguns. 

| urge my colleagues to support H.R. 4445. 

Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, | rise in 
strong support of H.R. 4445, the Terrorist Fire- 
arms Detection Act of 1988. As a former sher- 
iff, | recognize the strong concerns the law 
enforcement community has about the future 
production of firearms which can avoid detec- 
tion at security checkpoints at airports, gov- 
ernment buildings, courthouses, and prisons. 
The technology to manufacture these firearms 
has arrived and it’s only a matter of time 
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before these weapons make their way to the 
marketplace—and into the hands of terrorists 
and criminals. 

The threat posed by these weapons is very 
real and very potent. We live in a dangerous 
world where terrorism has evolved into a new 
and deadly form of warfare. Plastic firearms 
represent a new weapon in the terrorists’ ar- 
senal. H.R. 4445 will put a brake on the man- 
ufacture and distribution of these weapons. 
We need to take every step possible to assist 
and protect the law enforcement community. 
As the criminal and terrorist community be- 
comes more sophisticated, the threat to law 
enforcement grows. This legislation is one 
way to give an edge to our officers in the field. 

H.R. 4445 prohibits the manufacture, impor- 
tation, sale, transfer, or possession of firearms 
that contain less than 3.7 ounces of electro- 
magnetically detectable metal—the minimum 
amount of metal that can be detected by most 
existing security devices—or that contain any 
major component which cannot be detected 
by x-ray machines commonly used at airports. 
The bill makes it a felony to violate its prohibi- 
tions, with a fine of up to $250,000 for individ- 
uals and $1 million for organizations, and up 
to 5 years in jail. 

| am gratified that this bill is supported by 
the law enforcement community, the Reagan 
administration, the National Rifle Association, 
and the handgun control lobby. It is an en- 
couraging sign that finally all of us are working 
together to protect and help the law enforce- 
ment community. The legislation before us 
today was developed after a long and tenuous 
road. | commend the chairman of the Judiciary 
Subcommittee on Crime, BILL HUGHES, for the 
fine job he did guiding this bill through and ar- 
riving at a consensus that ensures maximum 
protection for our law enforcement communi- 


ty. 
| urge all of my colleagues to support this 
legislation. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Let me just say that the subcommit- 
tee worked very hard on this legisla- 
tion, the Terrorists Firearms Detec- 
tion Act, H.R. 4445. It is worthy of the 
Members’ consideration, and I want to 
again commend, in particular, the 
staff, Eric Sterling of the majority 
staff, and the general counsel, Hayden 
Gregory, who worked very hard on 
this, along with Paul McNulty. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. McCOLLUM. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Gray of Illinois). The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. Hucues] that 
the House suspend the rules and pass 
the bill, H.R. 4445, as amended. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to clause 5 of rule I and the 
Chair’s prior announcement, further 
proceedings on this motion will be 
postponed. 
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GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend on the bill just con- 
sidered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 


ADDITION OF OHIO TO THE 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC INTER- 
STATE FOREST FIRE PROTEC- 
TION COMPACT 


Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to suspend the rules and pass 
the bill (H.R. 2756) to amend the 
Middle Atlantic interstate forest fire 
protection compact to include the 
State of Ohio, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


H.R. 2756 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

ADDITION OF OHIO TO THE MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
INTERSTATE FOREST FIRE PROTECTION COMPACT 

The Act entitled “An Act granting the 
consent and approval of Congress to the 
Middle Atlantic Interstate Forest Fire Pro- 
tection Compact”, approved July 25, 1956 
(70 Stat. 636), is amended— 

(1) by redesignating section 2 as section 3; 
and 

(2) by inserting after the first section the 
following new section: 

“Sec. 2. The consent and approval of Con- 
gress is hereby given to the addition of the 
State of Ohio as a party to the Middle At- 
lantic Interstate Forest Fire Protection 
Compact. For the purposes of this section, 
Article II of such Compact shall be deemed 
to include the State of Ohio.“. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a 
second demanded? 

Mr. MORRISON of Washington. 
Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, a second will be consid- 
ered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. DE LA 
Garza] will be recognized for 20 min- 
utes and the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Morrison] will be recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 


The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. DE LA Garza]. 


Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, this 
legislation does exactly what the title 
stipulates: it allows the State of Ohio 
to join the Middle Atlantic interstate 
forest fire protection compact. 


Mr. Speaker, H.R. 2756, introduced 
by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
SAWYER] would provide congressional 
consent to add Ohio to the forest fire 
protection compact which currently 
exists among Delaware, Maryland, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
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and West Virginia. The compact pro- 
vides for coordination and mutual aid 
among member States in fighting 
forest fires in the Middle Atlantic 
region. The original compact was ap- 
proved by Congress in 1956, pursuant 
to the constitutional requirement that 
agreements between States are subject 
to Congress’ consent. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill was considered 
by the Subcommittee on Forests, 
Family Farms, and Energy of the 
Committee on Agriculture on May 4, 
1988, and an amendment in the nature 
of a substitute was adopted. H.R. 2756, 
as amended, has been favorably re- 
ported to the House by a unanimous 
vote of the full Agriculture Commit- 
tee. Ohio’s entry into the compact is 
supported by the member States and 
the State of Ohio whose general as- 
sembly passed a resolution, subse- 
quently signed by Gov. Richard Ce- 
leste, authorizing Ohio’s participation. 

This measure is supported by the ad- 
ministration and warrants passage by 
the House. I move its immediate adop- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield such time as he 
may consume to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Sawyer], the author of the 
original resolution. 

Mr. SAWYER. Mr. Speaker, as the 
sponsor of H.R. 2756, I would like to 
thank the subcommittee chairman, 
HAROLD VOLKMER, and the full commit- 
tee chairman, Mr. DE LA Garza, for 
acting so quickly on this measure 
which is of great importance to the 
State of Ohio. 

As events here in the House demon- 
strated last Thursday, a fire can be a 
force of incredible power, difficult to 
battle under the best of circumstances, 
when all preparations have been 
made. And as we all know, that is usu- 
ally not the case. 

Very often, firefighters begin their 
battles at a distinct disadvantage, 
struggling to gain an edge with superi- 
or equipment and trained personnel. 
This is particularly the case with 
forest fires. Frequently, they are 
raging out of control before the first 
line of defense is sent out. 

The legislation that is before us 
today, will allow my State of Ohio to 
join the Middle Atlantic interstate 
forest fire compact. This will grant the 
compact’s member States—Delaware, 
Maryland, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, and West Virginia plus 
Ohio—important tools in their fire- 
fighting arsenals. Through reciprocal 
agreements, these States can draw 
upon appropriately trained and 
equipped personnel and equipment at 
a moment’s notice. This is extremely 
important since any delay can mean 
precious acres of timber and forest- 
land lost for many years. In other 
words, the sharing of these firefight- 
ing resources over a broader geograph- 
ic base can provide a pool for effective 
and efficient responses to meet emer- 
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gency conditions. Through training, 
predetermined methods of notification 
and planned dispatch, response to re- 
quests for wildlife assistance can be ac- 
complished in a timely manner. 

The need for, and benefits of, such a 
broad-based regional wildlife effort 
was recognized by Congress in 1956 
when Public Law 84-790 was enacted, 
establishing the Middle Atlantic 
States forest fire compact. The pur- 
pose of this compact is to promote ef- 
fective prevention and control of 
forest fires in the Middle Atlantic 
region of the United States. This is ac- 
complished by the development and 
integration of forest fire plans, by the 
maintenance of adequate forest fire- 
fighting services among the States of 
the compact area, by establishing pro- 
cedures for facilitating such aid, and 
by the establishment of a coordinating 
organization to administer relation- 
ships between the fire control organi- 
zations of the member States. 

Mr. Speaker, Ohio has accepted the 
invitation of member States to join 
the compact. This enabling legislation 
is needed to allow that process to go 
forward. As a member, Ohio will con- 
tribute available resources to assist 
member States in responding to a 
wildlife emergency and will also be af- 
forded access to resources of other 
members in time of need. Dealing with 
tasks and problems common to the 
Mid-Atlantic region through planned 
response to wildfire incidents, partici- 
pating in training exercises and shar- 
ing prevention opportunities will fur- 
ther extend the efficient and effective 
use of available resources of Ohio and 
other member States. 

Once again, I would like to offer spe- 
cial thanks to my colleagues on the 
Agriculture Committee for their as- 
sistance on this legislation; and urge 
the Members of the House to approve 
this measure. 

Mr. MORRISON of Washington. 
Mr. Speaker, I yield myself such time 
as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, the legislation before 
us at this time enables the State of 
Ohio to join the Middle Atlantic inter- 
state forest fire compact. The com- 
pact, created by the Congress in 1956, 
promotes effective forest fire preven- 
tion and control in the Middle Atlantic 
region of our country by the pooling 
of resources of member States. The six 
present member States of the compact 
are Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, and West Vir- 


a. 

This legislation is necessary because 
the Constitution requires congression- 
al consent for a State to enter into an 
agreement or compact with another 
State. 

The General Assembly of Ohio has 
enacted legislation accepting the invi- 
tation of the compact member States 
to join. 
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The Subcommittee on Forests, 
Family Farms and Energy held a hear- 
ing and markup session on this legisla- 
tion last Wednesday. The witnesses 
and letters entered into the record 
support enactment of H.R. 2756. The 
administration has no objection to its 
enactment. In fact, I am aware of no 
opposition to the bill. 

The full Committee on Agriculture 
held a business meeting on the bill on 
Thursday, May 5, and passed it by 
voice vote. 

Mr. Speaker, many of my colleagues, 
especially those from the West, know 
first hand the devastation forest fires 
can cause. Last year, we experienced 
the worst fires in this country in 40 
years. Our forests provide recreation 
and employment for many Americans 
and environmental enhancement for 
people and fish and wildlife. Any and 
all efforts should be made to protect 
these natural resources and this bill 
will help in that attempt. Fire season 
is almost upon us again. Cooperation 
among States, such as that which oc- 
curred in the West last year, should be 
encouraged across country. This bill is 
one way to accomplish such coopera- 
tion. 

H.R. 2756 is not expected to have a 
budgetary or inflationary impact. 

I thank the chairmen of both the 
subcommittee and full committee for 
their expeditious handling of this 
matter and urge its adoption. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. DE LA 
Garza] that the House suspend the 
rules and pass the bill, H.R. 2756, as 
amended. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. LUNGREN. Mr. Speaker, 
that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to clause 5 of rule I and the 
Chair’s prior announcement, further 
proceedings on this motion will be 
postponed. 


on 
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DIRECTING SECRETARY OF AG- 
RICULTURE TO RELEASE CER- 
TAIN RESTRICTIONS ON LAND 
LOCATED IN HENDERSON, TN 


Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to suspend the rules and pass 
the bill (H.R. 2835) to direct the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to release certain 
restrictions on a parcel of land located 
in Henderson, TN, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 2835 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 
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SECTION 1. RELEASE OF REVERSIONARY INTER- 
EST. 


(a) Revease.—In order to facilitate a land 
exchange between the Bethel Baptist 
Church of Henderson, Tennessee, and the 
State of Tennessee, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture shall release the restriction de- 
scribed in subsection (b) if, in consideration 
of such release, the State of Tennessee 
agrees to transfer to the United States a 
vested future interest, similar to such re- 
striction, in the land identified as “Lands 
Subject to Future Vested Interest” on the 
map referred to in subsection (c). 

(b) Restriction.—The restriction referred 
to in subsection (a) is a reversionary interest 
of the United States in the two parcels of 
land identified as “Lands Divested of Rever- 
sionary Interest and Mineral Interests” on 
the map referred to in subsection (c) that— 

(1) requires that such land be used for 
public purposes; and 

(2) is contained in a deed— 

(A) granting such land from the United 
States to the State of Tennessee; 

(B) dated August 12, 1955; and 

(C) registered on page 588 of book 48 of 
the record of deeds for Chester County, 
Tennessee. 

(C) MAP AND LEGAL Description.—The 
lands and interests in lands that are subject 
to this Act are those lands identified as 
“Lands Divested of Reversionary Interest 
and Mineral Interests” and “Lands Subject 
to Future Vested Interest” as generally de- 
picted on a map entitled “Chickasaw State 
Park Exchange, Chester County, Tennes- 
see”, dated May 27, 1988, numbered page 1 
of 3, and filed, together with a legal descrip- 
tion of such lands, in the Office of the Chief 
of the Forest Service, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Such map and legal de- 
scription shall have the same force and 
effect as if included in this Act, except that 
correction of clerical and typographical 
errors in such legal description and map 
may be made by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. 

SEC. 2. SALE OF MINERAL RIGHTS. 

(a) In General.—Subject to any valid ex- 
isting rights of third parties, the Secretary 
of the Interior shall convey to the State of 
Tennessee all of the undivided mineral in- 
terests of the United States in the land 
identified as “Lands Divested of Reversion- 
ary Interest and Mineral Interests” on the 
map referred to in section 1(c) as soon as 
practicable after the date of the compliance 
by the State of Tennessee with the provi- 
sions of subsection (b)(2), 

(b) TERMS OF CONVEYANCE.—(1) Within 90 
days after the date of the enactment of this 
Act, the Secretary of the Interior shall de- 
termine— 

(A) the mineral character of the land 
identified as “Lands Divested of Reversion- 
ary Interest and Mineral Interests” on the 
map referred to in section 1(c); and 

(B) the fair market value of the mineral 
interests referred to in subsection (a). 

(2) The State of Tennessee shall pay to 
the United States— 

(A) any administrative costs incurred by 
the United States in conveying such mineral 
interests to the State of Tennessee, includ- 
ing the costs of making the determinations 
required by paragraph (1); and 

(BX) the fair market value of such miner- 
al interests; or 

(ii) $1, in the case of the mineral interests 
in any land determined by the Secretary of 
the Interior to have no value and to be 
under no active mineral development or 
leasing. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Gray of Illinois). Is a second demand- 
ed? 

Mr. MORRISON of Washington. 
Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, a second will be consid- 
ered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. DE LA 
Garza] will be recognized for 20 min- 
utes and the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Morrison] will be recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. DE LA GARZA]. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 2835, introduced 
by the gentleman from Tennessee, Mr. 
SunpDQuUIST, would release the rever- 
sionary interest in a parcel of land, 
less than 1 acre in size, the Chickasaw 
State Park, TN, to permit the State to 
exchange this parcel for other proper- 
ty adjacent to the park. The property 
to be acquired in the exchange is 
owned by Bethel Baptist Church. The 
land to be transferred to the church 
includes a reversionary interest which 
stipulates that the land be returned to 
the United States if it is no longer 
used for public purposes, and is con- 
tained in the deed which granted the 
land to the State of Tennessee in ac- 
cordance with the Bankhead-Jones 
Farm Tenant Act. 

The bill, as introduced, would have 
simply eliminated this reversionary in- 
terest. However, as the Committee on 
Agriculture has required with similar 
bills in the past, the interests of the 
public must be fully protected in en- 
acting such an exchange. For this 
reason, an amendment in the nature 
of a substitute was drafted that would 
provide for the reversionary interest 
to be transferred to the new parcel 
being acquired by the State in the ex- 
change. The substitute also provides 
that the exchanged parcels be of equal 
value and that the Secretary of the In- 
terior convey the mineral rights of the 
property to the State of Tennessee for 
their market value or $1, whichever is 
more. I understand that the Forest 
Service has done a preliminary assess- 
ment of the value of these subsurface 
minerals and determined their value 
to be minimal. In addition, the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
was notified of this provision of the 
bill and has expressed no objections. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill was considered 
in hearings by the Agriculture Sub- 
committee on Forests, Family Farms, 
and Energy on May 4, 1988, and the 
amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute was adopted. The bill was favor- 
ably reported by a unanimous vote of 
the Committee on Agriculture on May 
5, 1988. The administration has ex- 
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pressed no objections to enactment of 
the bill. 

I move that the House pass the bill, 
H.R. 2835, as amended. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield such time as he 
may consume to the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. SuNDQUIST]. 


Mr. SUNDQUIST. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentlemen for yielding time 
to me. 


Mr. Speaker, I want to thank the 
fine leadership of the Agriculture 
Committee for their support and con- 
sideration of my legislation. The chair- 
man of our committee, the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. DE LA Garza], the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. VoL_KmeER], our distinguished sub- 
committee chairman, and the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. MORRI- 
son], my friend and our distinguished 
ranking member of the subcommittee, 
have been strongly supportive of this, 
and I am appreciative of their assist- 
ance. It is appreciated also by my con- 
stituents in Chester County, TN. 


Mr. Speaker, I appreciate consider- 
ation of my legislation today. It is a 
very simple land exchange bill. Howev- 
er, it is of great importance to many of 
my constituents in Chester County, 
TN. 


Bethel Baptist Church in Chester 
County is seeking to expand its activi- 
ties and facilities by adding a new edu- 
cational building. The church is cur- 
rently full to capacity. The land 15 
feet directly behind the Bethel Baptist 
building belongs to the State of Ten- 
nessee. The property is part of Chicka- 
saw State Forest. This is where Bethel 
Baptist would like to expand. 


Bethel Baptist Church currently 
owns a parcel of land on its south side 
that is equal in size and value as the 
land directly behind the church build- 
ing. Bethel Baptist would like to ex- 
change these two properties. 


Mr. Speaker, the State of Tennessee 
is fully supportive of this exchange; 
however, the property falls under the 
provisions of section 32, title 3 of the 
Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act. 
This provision restricts the transfer of 
former Federal Property unless a 
waiver is granted. My legislation 
simply directs the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to release these restrictions. 
Additionally, the Bankhead-Jones Act 
reversionary clauses would be trans- 
ferred to the new property. 


The State of Tennessee has assessed 
that the Chickasaw State Park land is 
$27.65 more valuable than the Bethel 
Baptist Church land. I can assure you, 
Mr. Speaker, that my good friend 
Paster Ron Davis is only too anxious 
to write that check. 


This proposed land exchange is for a 
very good purpose. It is also very im- 
portant to many of Chester County’s 
citizens. It is an exchange that is fair 
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to the State, the Federal Government 
and the congregation of Bethel Bap- 
tist. It also keeps intact the intent of 
the Bankhead-Jones Act. 

I am most grateful for my col- 
leagues’ consideration. And I am most 
hopeful for all of your support. 

Mr. MORRISON of Washington. 
Mr. Speaker, I yield myself such time 
as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, some of us on the sub- 
committee hearing this bill decided 
that the gentleman from Tennessee 
(Mr. Sunp@uIstT] was one of the first 
to come before us hoping to remove 
the line between church and state. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill before us would 
release a restriction that land deeded 
to the State of Tennessee in 1956 
under the Bankhead-Jones Act be 
used for public purposes. When the 
land ceases to be used for public pur- 
poses, title reverts back to the United 
States 

Two parcels of land, totaling less 
than 1 acre, are involved in this case. 
The State of Tennessee is willing to 
apply the restriction to land it owns, 
part of the Chickasaw State Forest, in 
exchange for the release of land be- 
longing to the United States that 
Bethel Baptist Church in Henderson, 
TN, would like to acquire for expan- 
sion. 

Any cost associated with the ex- 
change will be borne by the church in 
Henderson and the State of Tennes- 
see. 

We have enacted six similar laws in 
the past 4 years. 

The Subcommittee on Forests, 
Family Farms, and Energy held a 
hearing and business meeting on H.R. 
2835 on last Wednesday. The adminis- 
tration stated several concerns which 
were adequately addressed in the sub- 
stitute subsequently adopted on the 
same day. 

The full Committee on Agriculture 
passed the measure by voice vote on 
Thursday, May 5. 

This bill is not expected to have any 
budgetary or inflationary impact. 

I urge my colleagues to vote in favor 
of H.R. 2835. 

Mr. SUNDQUIST. Mr. Speaker, | want to 
thank the fine leadership of the Agriculture 
Committee for their support and consideration 
of my legislation. The chairman has been 
most generous with his assistance, and it is 
greatly appreciated by myself and my constitu- 
tents in Chester County, TN. 

Mr. Speaker, thank you for considering my 
legislation today. It is a very simple and ex- 
change bill. However, it is of great importance 
to many of my constituents in Chester County, 
TN. 

Bethel Baptist Church in Chester County is 
seeking to expand its activities and facilities 
by adding a new educational building. The 
church is currently full to capacity. The land 
15 feet directly behind the Bethel Baptist 
building belongs to the State of Tennessee. 
The property is part of Chickasaw State 
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Forest. This is where Bethel Baptist would like 
to expand. 

Bethel Baptist Church currently owns a 
parcel of land on its south side that is equal in 
size and value as the land directly behind the 
church building. Bethel Baptist would like to 
exchange these two ies. 

Mr. Speaker, the State of Tennessee is fully 
supportive of this exchange; however, the 
property falls under the provisions of section 
32, title Ill of the Bankhead-Jones Farm 
Tenant Act. This provision restricts the trans- 
fer of former Federal property unless a waiver 
is granted. My legislation simply directs the 
Secretary of Agriculture to release these re- 
strictions. Additionally, the Bankhead-Jones 
Act reversionary clauses would be transferred 
to the new property. 

The State of Tennessee has assessed that 
the Chickasaw State Park land is $27.65 more 
valuable than the Bethel Baptist Church land. 
| can assure you, Mr. Speaker, that my good 
friend Pastor Ron Davis is only too anxious to 
write that check. 

This proposed land exchange is for a very 
good purpose. It is also very important to 
many of Chester County's citizens. It is an ex- 
change that is fair to the State, the Federal 
Government and the congregation of Bethel 
Baptist. It also keeps intact the intent of the 
Bankhead-Jones Act. 

| am most grateful for my colleagues con- 
sideration. And | am hopeful for all of your 
support. 

Mr. MORRISON of Washington. 
Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. DE LA 
Garza] that the House suspend the 
rules and pass the bill, H.R. 2835, as 
amended. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. LUNGREN. Mr. Speaker, on 
that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the provisions of clause 5, rule 
I, and the Chair’s prior announce- 
ment, further proceedings on this 
motion will be postponed. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have 5 legislative days in 
which to revise and extend their re- 
marks on the consideration of the 
bills, H.R. 2756 and H.R. 2835. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE 
SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Debate 
has been concluded on all motions to 
suspend the rules. 
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Pursuant to the provisions of clause 
5, rule I, the Chair will now put the 
question on each motion to suspend 
the rules on which further proceed- 
ings were postponed in the order in 
which that motion was entertained. 

Votes will be taken in the following 
order: 

H.R. 1570, by the yeas and nays; 

H.R. 3927, by the yeas and nays; 

. 4306, by the yeas and nays; 
. 3424, by the yeas and nays; 
. 3146, by the yeas and nays; 
. 4262, by the yeas and nays; 
. 3911, by the yeas and nays; 
. 4445, by the yeas and nays; 
. 2756, by the yeas and nays; 
.R. 2835, by the yeas and nays. 

The Chair will reduce to 5 minutes 
the time for any electronic vote after 
the first such vote in this series. 


NUCLEAR POWER EMERGENCY 
RESPONSE DATA SYSTEM ACT 
OF 1987 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
pending business is the question of 
suspending the rules and passing the 
bill, H.R. 1570, as amended. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
HucKkaBy] that the House suspend the 
rules and pass the bill, H.R. 1570, as 
amended, on which the yeas and nays 
are ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—yeas 341, nays 


77, not voting 13, as follows: 

[Roll No. 1111 

YEAS—341 

Akaka Byron Dyson 
Alexander Callahan Early 
Anderson Campbell Edwards (CA) 
Andrews Cardin Edwards (OK) 
Annunzio Carper Emerson 
Anthony Carr English 
Archer Chandler Erdreich 
Armey Espy 
Aspin Cheney Fascell 
Badham Clarke Fawell 
Baker Clement Fazio 
Ballenger Clinger Feighan 
Barnard Coats Fields 
Bartlett Coble Fish 
Barton Coelho Flake 
Bateman Coleman (MO) Flippo 
Beilenson Coleman(TX) Foley 
Bennett Combest Ford (MI) 
Bentley Cooper Ford (TN) 
Bereuter Coughlin Frenzel 
Berman Courter Frost 
Bilbray Craig Gallegly 
Bilirakis Crane Gallo 
Bliley Crockett Gaydos 
Boehlert Dannemeyer Gejdenson 
Boges Darden Gekas 
Bonior Davis (IL) Gibbons 
Bonker Davis (MI) Gilman 
Bosco de la Garza Gingrich 
Boucher DeLay Glickman 
Brooks Dickinson Gonzalez 
Broomfield Dicks Goodling 
Brown (CA) Dingell Gordon 
Brown (CO) DioGuardi Gradison 
Bruce Dixon Grandy 
Bryant Donnelly Grant 
Buechner Dornan (CA) Gray (IL) 
Bunning Dowdy Green 
Burton Dreier Gregg 
Bustamante Dwyer Guarini 
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Gunderson McCrery Saxton 
Hall (TX) McCurdy Schaefer 
Hamilton McDade Schroeder 
Hammerschmidt McEwen Schuette 
Hansen McGrath Schulze 
Harris McMillan(NC) Sensenbrenner 
Hastert McMillen (MD) Sharp 
Hatcher Meyers Shaw 
Hawkins Mfume Shumway 
Hayes (LA) Michel Shuster 
Hefley Miller (CA) Sisisky 
Hefner Miller (WA) Skaggs 
Henry Mineta Skeen 
Herger Molinari Skelton 
Hertel Mollohan Slattery 
Hiler Montgomery Slaughter (VA) 
Holloway Moody Smith (FL) 
Hopkins Moorhead Smith (IA) 
Horton Morella Smith (NE) 
Houghton Morrison (WA) Smith (NJ) 
Hoyer Murphy Smith (TX) 
Huckaby Murtha Smith, Denny 
Hughes Myers (OR) 
Hunter Nagle Smith, Robert 
Hutto Natcher ) 
Hyde Neal Smith, Robert 
Inhofe Nelson (OR) 
Ireland Nichols Snowe 
Jeffords Nielson Solomon 
Jenkins Nowak Spratt 
Johnson (CT) Oakar St Germain 
Johnson (SD) Oberstar Staggers 
Jones (NC) Olin Stall 
Jones (TN) Ortiz Stangeland 
Kanjorski Owens (UT) Stark 
Kaptur Packard Stenholm 
Kasich Parris Stratton 
Kemp Pashayan Stump 
Kennelly Patterson Sundquist 
Kildee Pease Sweeney 
Kolbe Penny Swift 
Kolter Swindall 
Konnyu Perkins Tallon 
Kyl Petri Tauke 
Lagomarsino Pickett Tauzin 
r Pickle Taylor 
Lantos Porter Thomas (CA) 
Latta Price Thomas (GA) 
Leach (IA) Pursell Torres 
Leath (TX) Quillen Torricelli 
Lehman (CA) Rangel Udall 
Lehman (FL) Ravenel Upton 
Lent Ray Valentine 
Levine (CA) Regula Vander Jagt 
Lewis (CA) Rhodes Vento 
Lewis (FL) Richardson Visclosky 
Lightfoot Ridge Volkmer 
Lipinski Rinaldo Vucanovich 
Livingston Ritter Walker 
Lloyd Roberts Watkins 
Lott Robinson Weber 
Lowery (CA) Rodino Weldon 
Lujan Roe Wheat 
Lukens, Donald Rogers Whittaker 
Lungren Rose Whitten 
Mack Rostenkowski Williams 
Roth Wilson 
Manton Roukema Wise 
Marlenee Rowland(CT) Wolf 
Martin (IL) Rowland(GA) Wortley 
Matsui Roybal Wylie 
Mazzoli Russo Yatron 
McCandless Saiki Young (AK) 
McCloskey Savage Young (FL) 
McCollum Sawyer 
NAYS—77 
Ackerman Dorgan (ND) Kennedy 
Applegate Downey Kleczka 
Atkins Durbin Kostmayer 
AucCoin Dymally LaFalce 
Bates Eckart Leland 
Bevill Evans Levin (MI) 
Borski Florio Lewis (GA) 
Boxer Foglietta Lowry (WA) 
Brennan Prank Luken, Thomas 
Chappell Garcia Markey 
y Gephardt Martinez 
Collins Gray (PA) Mavroules 
Conte Hall (OH) McHugh 
Conyers Hayes (IL) Miller (OH) 
DeFazio Hochbrueckner Moakley 
Dellums Jacobs Morrison (CT) 
Derrick Jontz Mrazek 
DeWine Kastenmeier Obey 
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Owens (NY) Schumer Towns 
Oxley Shays Traficant 
Panetta Sikorski Walgren 
Pelosi Slaughter (NY) Waxman 
Rahall Solarz Weiss 
Sabo Stokes Wolpe 
Scheuer Studds Wyden 
Schneider Synar 
NOT VOTING—13 

Biaggi Duncan Spence 
Boland Hubbard Traxler 
Boulter MacKay Yates 
Coyne Martin (NY) 
Daub Mica 

O 1702 


Messrs. STUDDS, SYNAR, SABO, 


LUKEN, WOLPE, EVANS of Illinois, 
OBEY, ACKERMAN, MILLER of 
Ohio, TOWNS, JONTZ, FLORIO, 
BORSKI, CONYERS, CONTE, 
LOWRY of Washington, DORGAN of 
North Dakota, HAYES of Illinois, 
DOWNEY of New York, DURBIN, 
RAHALL, SHAYS, LaFALCE, GRAY 
of Pennsylvania, and DYMALLY, Mrs. 
BOXER, and Miss SCHNEIDER 
changed their votes from yea“ to 
“nay.” 

Mr. RHODES and Mr. SAWYER 
changed their votes from “nay” to 
“yea.” 

So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof), the rules were suspended and 
the bill, as amended, was passed. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


o 1710 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE 
SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Gray of Illinois). Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of clause 5 of rule I, the Chair 
announces that he will reduce to a 
minimum of 5 minutes the period of 
time within which a vote by electronic 
device may be taken on all the addi- 
tional motions to suspend the rules on 
which the Chair has postponed fur- 
ther proceedings. 


INDIAN HOUSING ACT OF 1988 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
pending business is the question of 
suspending the rules and passing the 
bill, H.R. 3927, as amended. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. GON- 
ZALEZ] that the House suspend the 
rules and pass the bill, H.R. 3927, as 
amended, on which the yeas and nays 
are ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—yeas 312, nays 
106, not voting 13, as follows: 


[Roll No. 1121 
YEAS—312 


Ford (MI) 
Ford (TN) 


Hiler 
Hochbrueckner 
Holloway 
Horton 
Houghton 
Hoyer 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hutto 

Inhofe 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jenkins 
Johnson (SD) 
Jones (NC) 
Jones (TN) 
Jontz 
Kanjorski 


Mack 
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Mineta 
Moakley 
Molinari 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moody 


Morella 
Morrison (CT) 
Morrison (WA) 


Slattery 

Slaughter (NY) 

Slaughter (VA) 

Smith (FL) 

Smith (1A) 

Smith (NE) 

Smith (NJ) 

Smith, Robert 
(OR) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Spratt 

St Germain 

Staggers 


Stallings 
Stangeland 
Stark 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Sweeney 


Swift Vander Jagt Williams 
Swindall ento Wilson 
Synar Visclosky Wise 
Tauzin Volkmer Wolf 
Taylor Walgren Wolpe 
Thomas (GA) Watkins Wortley 
Torres Waxman Wyden 
Torricelli Weber Wylie 
Towns Weiss Yatron 
Traficant Weldon Young (AK) 
Udall Wheat 
Valentine Whitten 
NAYS—106 

Archer Guarini Nielson 
Armey Hall (TX) Oxley 
Badham Hammerschmidt Packard 
Baker Hansen Parris 
Ballenger Hastert Pease 
Barton Hefley Petri 
Bentley Herger Regula 

Hopkins Rhodes 
Broomfield Hunter Rinaldo 
Brown (CO) Hyde Ritter 
Buechner Ireland Roberts 
Burton Johnson (CT) Rogers 
Byron Kasich Rowland (CT) 
Cheney Kolbe Schaefer 
Coats Konnyu Sensenbrenner 
Combest Kyl Shaw 
Coughlin Lagomarsino Shumway 
Craig Latta Shuster 
Crane Lent Skelton 
Dannemeyer Lewis (FL) Smith (TX) 
Davis (IL) Lightfoot Smith, Denny 
DeLay Livingston (OR) 
Derrick Lloyd Smith, Robert 
DeWine Lott (NH) 
Dickinson Lowery (CA) Solomon 
Dornan (CA) Lukens, Donald Stenholm 
Dreier Lungren Stump 
Emerson Madigan Sundquist 
Fawell Marlenee Tallon 
Fields Martin (IL) Tauke 
Gallegly McCollum Thomas (CA) 
Gallo McEwen Upton 
Gekas McGrath Vucanovich 
Gibbons Meyers Walker 
Gradison Miller (OH) Whittaker 
Gregg Moorhead Young (FL) 

NOT VOTING—13 
Biaggi Duncan Spence 
Boland Hubbard Traxler 
Boulter MacKay Yates 
Coyne Martin (NY) 
Daub Mica 
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Mr. HALL of Texas changed his vote 
from “yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. McCANDLESS changed his vote 
from “nay” to “yea.” 

So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended and 
the bill, as amended, was passed. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


SCHOOL LUNCH AND CHILD 
NUTRITION AMENDMENTS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
pending business is the question of 
suspending the rules and passing the 
bill, H.R. 4306, as amended. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Hawkins] that the House suspend the 
rules and pass the bill, H.R. 4306, as 
amended, on which the yeas and nays 
are ordered. 


Anthony 


Brooks 


Coelho 
Coleman (MO) 
Coleman (TX) 
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The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—yeas 389, nays 
27, not voting 15, as follows: 


[Roll No. 113] 


Gray (IL) 
Gray (PA) 
Green 

Gregg 
Guarini 
Gunderson 
Hall (OH) 
Hall (TX) 
Hamilton 
Hammerschmidt 
Harris 
Hastert 
Hatcher 
Hawkins 
Hayes (IL) 
Hayes (LA) 
Hefner 
Henry 
Hertel 

Hiler 
Hochbrueckner 
Holloway 
Hopkins 
Horton 
Houghton 
Hoyer 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hunter 
Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jenkins 
Johnson (CT) 
Johnson (SD) 
Jones (NC) 
Jones (TN) 
Jontz 
Kanjorski 
Kaptur 
Kasich 
Kastenmeier 


Lowry (WA) 


McGrath 
McHugh 
McMillan (NC) 
McMillen (MD) 
Meyers 

Mfume 

Michel 

Miller (CA) 
Miller (OH) 
Miller (WA) 
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Oxley Schaefer Swindall 
Panetta Scheuer Synar 
Parris Schneider Tallon 
Pashayan Schroeder Tauke 
Patterson Schuette Tauzin 
Pease ulze Taylor 
Pelosi Schumer Thomas (CA) 
Penny Sharp Thomas (GA) 
Pepper Shaw Torres 
Perkins Torricelli 
Pickett Sikorski Towns 
Pickle Sisisky Traficant 
Porter Skaggs Udall 
Price Skeen Upton 
Pursell Skelton Valentine 
Quillen Slattery Vander Jagt 
Rahall Slaughter (NY) Vento 
Rangel Slaughter (VA) Visclosky 
Ravenel Smith (FL) Volkmer 
Ray Smith (1A) Vucanovich 
la Smith (NE) Walgren 
Richardson Smith (NJ) Walker 
Ridge Smith (TX) Watkins 
Rinaldo Smith, Robert Waxman 
Ritter (NH) Weber 
Roberts Smith, Robert Weiss 
Robinson (OR) Weldon 
» Rodino Snowe Wheat 
Roe Solarz Whittaker 
Rogers Solomon Whitten 
Spratt Williams 
Rostenkowski St Germain Wilson 
Roth Staggers Wise 
Roukema Stallings Wolf 
Rowland(CT) Stangeland Wolpe 
Rowland(GA) Stark Wortley 
Roybal Stenholm Wyden 
Russo Stokes Wylie 
Sabo Stratton Yatron 
Saiki Studds Young (AK) 
Savage Sundquist Young (FL) 
Sawyer Sweeney 
Saxton Swift 
NAYS—27 
Archer DeLay Petri 
Armey Hansen Rhodes 
Badham Hefley Sensenbrenner 
Barton Herger Shumway 
Brown (CO) Ireland Shuster 
Burton Kyl Smith, Denny 
Cheney Lukens, Donald (OR) 
Combest McCandless Stump 
Crane Nielson 
Dannemeyer Packard 
NOT VOTING—15 
Biaggi Coyne Mica 
Bilbray Daub Owens (UT) 
Boland Duncan Spence 
Boulter Hubbard Traxler 
Carr MacKay Yates 
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So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended and 
the bill, as amended, was passed. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

The title of the bill was amended so 
as to read: “A bill to amend the Na- 
tional School Lunch Act and the Child 
Nutrition Act of 1966.“ 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


OVERSEAS TEACHERS ACT OF 
1988 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
pending business is the question of 
suspending the rules and passing the 
bill, H.R. 3424, as amended. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Forp] that the House suspend the 
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rules and pass the bill, H.R. 3424, as 
amended, on which the yeas and nays 
are ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—yeas 157, nays 
262, not voting 12, as follows: 


[Roll No. 114] 

YEAS—157 
Ackerman Ford (MI) Murphy 
Akaka Ford (TN) Natcher 
Alexander Prank Nowak 
Anderson Garcia Oakar 
Atkins Gaydos Oberstar 
Beilenson Gejdenson Obey 
Bereuter Gephardt Owens (NY) 
Berman Gilman Patterson 
Boggs Gonzalez Pelosi 
Bonior Penny 
Borski Gray (IL) Perkins 
Bosco Gray (PA) Pickle 
Boxer Guarini Rangel 
Brennan Harris Rinaldo 
Brooks Hawkins Robinson 
Brown (CA) Hayes (IL) Rodino 
Bruce Hertel Rostenkowski 
Bryant Hochbrueckner Roybal 
Campbell Hoyer Russo 
Cardin Jeffords Sabo 
Carr Johnson (SD) Savage 
Clay Jones (NC) Sawyer 
Coelho Jones (TN) Scheuer 
Coleman (TX) Jontz Schumer 
Colins Kanjorski Sikorski 
Conte Kastenmeier Slattery 
Conyers Kennedy Slaughter (NY) 
Cooper Kennelly Smith (FL) 
Crockett Kildee St Germain 
Davis (MI) Kleczka Staggers 
de la Garza Kolter Stallings 
DeFazio Kostmayer Stark 
Dellums LaFalce Stokes 
Derrick Lantos Studds 
Dingell Lehman (CA) Swift 
Dixon Lehman (FL) Torres 
Donnelly Leland Torricelli 
Dorgan (ND) Levin (MI) Towns 
Durbin Levine (CA) Traficant 
Dwyer Lewis (GA) Vento 
Dymally Manton Visclosky 
Early Markey Waxman 
Eckart Martinez Weiss 
Edwards (CA) Mavroules Wheat 
Erdreich McHugh Whitten 
Evans Mfume Wiliams 
Fascell Miller (CA) Wilson 
Feighan Mineta Wise 
Fish Moakley Wyden 
Flake Mollohan Yatron 
Florio Moody Young (AK) 
Foglietta Morella 
Foley Mrazek 

NAYS—262 
Andrews Burton Dowdy 
Annunzio Bustamante Downey 
Anthony Byron Dreier 
Applegate Callahan Dyson 
Archer Carper Edwards (OK) 
Armey Chandler Emerson 
Aspin Chapman English 
AuCoin Chappell Espy 
Badham Cheney Fawell 
Baker Clarke Fazio 
Ballenger Clement Fields 
Barnard Clinger Flippo 
Bartlett Coats Frenzel 
Barton Coble Frost 
Bateman Coleman (MO) Gallegly 
Bates Combest Gallo 
Bennett Coughlin Gekas 
Bentley Courter Gibbons 
Bevill Craig Gingrich 
Bilbray Crane Glickman 
Bilirakis Dannemeyer Gordon 
Bliley Darden Gradison 
Boehlert Davis (IL) Grandy 
Bonker DeLay Grant 
Boucher DeWine Green 
Broomfield Dickinson Gregg 
Brown (CO) Dicks Gunderson 
Buechner DioGuardi Hall (OH) 
Bunning Dornan (CA) Hall (TX) 


Hamilton McCrery Schuette 
Hammerschmidt McCurdy Schulze 
Hansen McDade Sensenbrenner 
Hastert McEwen Sharp 
Hatcher McGrath Shaw 
Hayes (LA) McMillan (NC) Shays 
Hefley McMillen (MD) Shumway 
Hefner Meyers Shuster 
Henry Michel Sisisky 
Herger Miller (OH) Skaggs 
Hiler Miller (WA) Skeen 
Holloway Molinari Skelton 
Hopkins Montgomery Slaughter (VA) 
Horton Moorhead Smith (IA) 
Houghton Morrison (CT) Smith (NE) 
Huckaby Morrison (WA) Smith (NJ) 
Hughes Murtha Smith (TX) 
Hunter Myers Smith, Denny 
Hutto Nagle (OR) 
Hyde Neal Smith, Robert 
Inhofe Nelson (NH) 
Ireland Nichols Smith, Robert 
Jacobs Nielson (OR) 
Jenkins Olin Snowe 
Johnson (CT) Ortiz Solarz 
Kaptur Owens (UT) Solomon 
Kasich Oxley Spratt 
Kemp Packard Stangeland 
Kolbe Panetta Stenholm 
Konnyu Parris Stratton 
Kyl Pashayan Stump 
Lagomarsino Pease Sundquist 
Lancaster Pepper Sweeney 
Latta Petri Swindall 
Leach (IA) Pickett Synar 
Leath (TX) Porter Tallon 
Lent Price Tauke 
Lewis (CA) Pursell Tauzin 
Lewis (FL) Quillen Taylor 
Lightfoot Rahall Thomas (CA) 
Lipinski Ravenel Thomas (GA) 
Livingston Ray Udall 
Lloyd Regula Upton 
Lott Rhodes Valentine 
Lowery (CA) Richardson Vander Jagt 
Lowry (WA) Ridge Volkmer 
Lujan Ritter Vucanovich 
Luken, Thomas Roberts Walgren 
Lukens, Donald Roe Walker 
Lungren Rogers Watkins 
Mack Weber 
Madigan Roth Weldon 
Marlenee Roukema Whittaker 
Martin (IL) Rowland(CT) Wolf 
Martin (NY) Rowland(GA) Wolpe 
Matsui Saiki Wortley 
Mazzoli Saxton Wylie 
McCandless Schaefer Young (FL) 
McCloskey Schneider 
McCollum Schroeder 

NOT VOTING—12 
Biaggi Daub Mica 
Boland Duncan Spence 
Boulter Hubbard Traxler 
Coyne MacKay Yates 
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Messrs. MATSUI, McMILLEN of 
Maryland, PEPPER, and VOLKMER 
changed their votes from “yea” to 
“nay.” 

Mr. BEILENSON and Mr. FLORIO 
changed their votes from “nay” to 
“yea.” 

So (two-thirds not having voted in 
favor thereof) the motion was reject- 
ed. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 


LOTTERY ADVERTISING 
CLARIFICATION ACT OF 1988 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Gray of Illinois). The pending busi- 
ness is the question of suspending the 
rules and passing the bill, H.R. 3146, 
as amended. 
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The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Frank] that the House suspend 
the rules and pass the bill, H.R. 3146, 
as amended, on which the yeas and 
nays are ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—yeas 259, nays 
159, not voting 13, as follows: 


{Roll No. 115] 
YEAS—259 

Ackerman Foglietta Miller (CA) 
Alexander Foley Miller (OH) 

Ford (MI) Mineta 
Annunzio Ford (TN) Moakley 
Anthony Frank Molinari 
Applegate Gallegly Mollohan 
Aspin Gallo Moody 
Atkins Garcia Morella 
AuCoin Gekas Morrison (CT) 
Ballenger Gephardt Morrison (WA) 

Gilman Mrazek 
Bates Glickman Murphy 
Beilenson Gonzalez Myers 
Bentley Gradison Nagle 
Bereuter Grandy Natcher 
Berman Gray (IL) Nowak 
Bilbray Gray (PA) Oakar 

Green Oberstar 
Bliley Guarini Obey 
Boehlert Gunderson Owens (NY) 
Boggs Hamilton Panetta 
Bonior Harris Pease 
Bonker Hastert Pelosi 
Borski Hawkins Penny 
Bosco Hayes (IL) Perkins 
Boucher Hertel Pickett 
Brennan Hiler Quillen 
Broomfield Hochbrueckner Rahall 
Brown (CA) Horton Rangel 
Brown (CO) Houghton Ray 
Bruce Hoyer Richardson 
Buechner Huckaby Ridge 
Bunning Hughes Rinaldo 
Bustamante Hyde Roberts 
Callahan Johnson (SD) Rodino 
Carper Jones (TN) Roe 
Carr Jontz Rogers 
Chapman Kanjorski Rostenkowski 
Cheney Kaptur Rowland (CT) 
Clarke Kasich Rowland (GA) 
Clay Kastenmeier Roybal 
Clinger Kennedy Russo 
Coble Kleczka Sawyer 
Coelho Kolbe Saxton 
Collins Kolter Schneider 
Combest Kostmayer Schroeder 
Conte Lagomarsino Schuette 
Courter Lantos Schumer 
Coyne Leach (IA) Shuster 
Crane Lehman (CA) Sikorski 
Crockett Leland Sisisky 
Darden Lent Skaggs 
Davis (IL) Levin (MI) Slattery 
Davis (MI) Levine (CA) Slaughter (NY) 
de la Garza Lewis (CA) Slaughter (VA) 

o Lewis (GA) Smith (FL) 

Dellums Lightfoot Smith (IA) 
DeWine Lipinski Smith (NE) 
Dicks Lowry (WA) Smith (NJ) 
Dingell Lujan Smith, Denny 
Dixon Luken, Thomas (OR) 
Dorgan (ND) Lungren Smith, Robert 
Downey Mack (NH) 
Dreier Madigan Smith, Robert 
Durbin Manton (OR) 
Dwyer Markey Snowe 
Dymally Martin (IL) Solarz 
Early Martin (NY) Solomon 
Eckart Martinez St Germain 
Edwards (CA) Mavroules Staggers 
Erdreich Mazzoli Stangeland 
Evans McCloskey Stark 
Fascell McCurdy Stokes 
Fazio McGrath Stratton 
Feighan McH Studds 
Fish McMillen (MD) Sweeney 
Flake Meyers Swift 
Florio Michel Swindall 
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Synar Vento Williams 
Tauke Visclosky Wilson 
Tauzin Volkmer Wise 
Thomas (CA) Vucanovich Wolpe 
Torres Walgren Wortley 
Torricelli Weiss Wyden 
Towns Weldon Yatron 
Traficant Wheat Young (FL) 
Upton Whittaker 
Vander Jagt Whitten 
NAYS—159 
Akaka Hall (OH) Nielson 
Andrews Hall (TX) Olin 
Archer Hammerschmidt Ortiz 
Armey Owens (UT) 
Badham Hatcher Oxley 
Baker Hayes (LA) Packard 
Bartlett Hefley Parris 
Barton Hefner Pashayan 
Bateman Henry Patterson 
Bennett Herger Pepper 
Bevill Holloway Petri 
Boxer Hopkins Pickle 
Brooks Hunter Porter 
Bryant Hutto Price 
Burton Inhofe Pursell 
Byron Ireland Ravenel 
Campbell Jacobs 
Cardin Jeffords Rhodes 
Chandler Jenkins Ritter 
Chappell Johnson (CT) Robinson 
Clement Jones (NC) 
Coats Kemp Roth 
Coleman (MO) Kennelly Roukema 
Coleman (TX) Kildee Sabo 
Conyers Konnyu Saiki 
Cooper Kyl Savage 
Coughlin LaFalce Schaefer 
Craig Lancaster Scheuer 
Dannemeyer Latta Schulze 
DeLay Leath (TX) Sensenbrenner 
Derrick Lehman (FL) Sharp 
Dickinson Lewis (FL) Shaw 
DioGuardi Livingston Shays 
Dornan (CA) Lloyd Skeen 
Dowdy Lott Skelton 
Dyson Lowery (CA) Smith (TX) 
Edwards (OK) Lukens, Donald Spratt 
Emerson Marlenee Stallings 
English Matsui Stenholm 
Espy McCandless Stump 
Fawell McCollum Sundquist 
Fields McCrery Tallon 
Flippo McDade Taylor 
Frenzel McEwen Thomas (GA) 
Frost McMillan (NC) Udall 
Gaydos Mfume Valentine 
Gejdenson Miller (WA) Walker 
Gibbons Montgomery Watkins 
Gingrich Moorhead Waxman 
Goodling Murtha Weber 
Gordon Neal Wolf 
Grant Nelson Wylie 
Gregg Nichols Young (AK) 
NOT VOTING—13 
Biaggi Duncan Spence 
Boland Hubbard Traxler 
Boulter MacKay Yates 
Daub Mica 
Donnelly Shumway 
O 1744 


Mr. LIVINGSTON changed his vote 
from “yea” to “nay.” 

So (two-thirds not having voted in 
favor thereof) the motion was reject- 
ed. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 


O 1745 


BERNE CONVENTION 
IMPLEMENTATION ACT OF 1988 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Gray of Illinois). The pending busi- 
ness is the question of suspending the 
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rules and passing the bill, H.R. 4262, 
as amended. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
KASTENMEIER] that the House suspend 
the rules and pass the bill, H.R. 4262, 
as amended, on which the yeas and 
nays are ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—yeas 420, nays 
0, not voting 11, as follows: 


{Roll No. 116] 
YEAS—420 
Ackerman Craig Hall (OH) 
Akaka Crane Hall (TX) 
Alexander Crockett Hamilton 
Anderson Dannemeyer Hammerschmidt 
Andrews Darden Hansen 
Annunzio Davis (IL) Harris 
Anthony Davis (MI) Hastert 
Applegate de la Garza Hatcher 
Archer DeFazio Hawkins 
Armey DeLay Hayes (IL) 
Aspin Dellums Hayes (LA) 
Atkins Derrick Hefley 
AuCoin DeWine Hefner 
Dickinson Henry 
Baker Dicks Herger 
Ballenger Dingell Hertel 
DioGuardi Hiler 
Bartlett Dixon Hochbrueckner 
Barton Donnelly Holloway 
Bateman Dorgan (ND) Hopkins 
Bates Dornan (CA) Horton 
Beilenson Dowdy Houghton 
Bennett Downey Hoyer 
Bentley Dreier Huckaby 
Bereuter Durbin Hughes 
Berman Dwyer Hunter 
Bevill Dymally Hutto 
Bilbray Dyson Hyde 
Bilirakis Early Inhofe 
Bliley Eckart Ireland 
Boehlert Edwards(CA) Jacobs 
Edwards(OK) Jeffords 
Bonior n Jenkins 
Bonker English Johnson (CT) 
Borski Erdreich Johnson (SD) 
Bosco Espy Jones (NC) 
Boucher Evans Jones (TN) 
Boxer Fascell Jontz 
Brennan Fawell Kanjorski 
Brooks Fazio Kaptur 
Broomfield Feighan Kasich 
Brown (CA) Fields Kastenmeier 
Brown (CO) Fish Kemp 
Bruce Flake Kennedy 
Bryant Flippo Kennelly 
Buechner Florio Kildee 
Bunning Foglietta Kleczka 
Burton Foley Kolbe 
Bustamante Ford (MI) Kolter 
Byron Ford (TN) Konnyu 
Callahan Frank Kostmayer 
Campbell Frenzel Kyl 
Cardin Frost LaFalce 
Carper Gallegly Lagomarsino 
Carr Gallo Lancaster 
Chandler Garcia Lantos 
Chapman Gaydos Latta 
Chappell Gejdenson Leach (IA) 
Cheney Gekas Leath (TX) 
Clarke Gephardt Lehman (CA) 
Clay Gibbons Lehman (FL) 
Clement Gilman Leland 
Clinger Gingrich Lent 
Coats Glickman Levin (MI) 
Coble Gonzalez Levine (CA) 
Coelho Goodling Lewis (CA) 
Coleman (MO) Gordon Lewis (FL) 
Coleman (TX) Gradison Lewis (GA) 
Collins Grandy Lightfoot 
Combest Grant Lipinski 
Conte Gray (IL) Livingston 
Conyers Gray (PA) Lloyd 
Cooper Green Lott 
Coughlin Gregg Lowery (CA) 
Courter Guarini Lowry (WA) 
Coyne Gunderson Lujan 
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Luken, Thomas Pease Smith (TX) 
Lukens, Donald Pelosi Smith, Denny 
Lungren Penny (OR) 
Mack Pepper Smith, Robert 
Madigan Perkins ) 
Manton Petri Smith, Robert 
Markey Pickett (OR) 
Marlenee Pickle Snowe 
Martin (IL) Porter Solarz 
Martin (NY) Price Solomon 
Martinez Pursell Spratt 
Matsui Quillen St Germain 
Mavroules Rahall Staggers 
Mazzoli Rangel Stallings 
McCandless Ravenel Stangeland 
McCloskey Ray Stark 
McCollum Stenholm 
McCrery Rhodes Stokes 
McCurdy Richardson Stratton 
McDade Ridge Studds 
McEwen Rinaldo Stump 
McGrath Ritter Sundquist 
McHugh Roberts Sweeney 
McMillan (NC) Robinson Swift 
McMillen (MD) Rodino Swindall 
Meyers Roe Synar 
Mfume Rogers Tallon 
Michel Rose Tauke 
Miller (CA) Rostenkowski Tauzin 
Miller (OH) Roth Taylor 
Miller (WA) Roukema Thomas (CA) 
Mineta Rowland (CT) Thomas (GA) 
Moakley Rowland (GA) Torres 
Molinari Roybal Torricelli 
Mollohan Russo Towns 
Montgomery Sabo Traficant 
Moody Saiki Udall 
Moorhead Savage Upton 
Morella Sawyer Valentine 
Morrison (CT) Saxton Vander Jagt 
Morrison (WA) Schaefer Vento 
Mrazek Scheuer Visclosky 
Murphy Schneider Volkmer 
Murtha Schroeder Vucanovich 
Myers Schuette Walgren 
Nagle Schulze Walker 
Natcher Schumer Watkins 
Neal Sensenbrenner Waxman 
Nelson Sharp Weber 
Nichols Shaw Weiss 
Nielson Shays Weldon 
Nowak Shumway Wheat 
Oakar Shuster Whittaker 
Oberstar Sikorski Whitten 
Obey Sisisky Williams 
Olin Skaggs Wilson 
Ortiz Skeen Wise 
Owens (NY) Skelton Wolf 
Owens (UT) Slattery Wolpe 
Oxley Slaughter (NY) Wortley 
Packard Slaughter (VA) Wyden 
Panetta Smith (FL) Wylie 
Parris Smith (IA) Yatron 
Pashayan Smith (NE) Young (AK) 
Patterson Smith (NJ) Young (FL) 
NAYS—0 
NOT VOTING—11 
Biaggi Duncan Spence 
Boland Hubbard Traxler 
Boulter MacKay Yates 
Daub Mica 
O 1752 


So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended and 
the bill, as amended, was passed. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


MAJOR FRAUD ACT OF 1988 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
pending business is the question of 
suspending the rules and passing the 
bill, H.R. 3911, as amended. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
HucuHEs] that the House suspend the 
rules and pass the bill, H.R. 3911, as 
amended, on which the yeas and nays 
are ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—yeas 419, nays 
0, not voting 12, as follows: 


{Roll No. 117] 
YEAS—419 

Ackerman Darden Hatcher 
Akaka Davis (IL) Hawkins 
Alexander Davis (MI) Hayes (IL) 
Anderson de la Garza Hayes (LA) 
Andrews DeFazio Hefley 
Annunzio DeLay Hefner 
Anthony Dellums Henry 
Applegate Derrick Herger 
Archer DeWine Hertel 
Armey Dickinson Hiler 
Aspin Dicks Hochbrueckner 
Atkins Dingell Holloway 
AuCoin DioGuardi Hopkins 
Badham Dixon Horton 
Baker Donnelly Houghton 
Ballenger Dorgan (ND) Hoyer 

Dornan (CA) Huckaby 
Bartlett Dowdy Hughes 
Barton Downey Hunter 
Bateman Dreier Hutto 
Bates Durbin Hyde 
Beilenson Dwyer Inhofe 
Bennett Dymally Ireland 
Bentley Dyson Jacobs 
Bereuter Early Jeffords 
Berman Eckart Jenkins 
Bevill Edwards (CA) Johnson (CT) 
Bilbray Edwards(OK) Johnson (SD) 
Bilirakis Emerson Jones (NC) 
Bliley English Jones (TN) 
Boehlert Erdreich Jontz 
Boggs Espy Kanjorski 
Bonior Evans Kaptur 
Bonker Fascell Kasich 
Borski Fawell Kastenmeier 
Boucher Fazio Kemp 
Boxer Feighan Kennedy 
Brennan Fields Kennelly 
Brooks Kildee 
Broomfield Flake Kleczka 
Brown (CA) Flippo Kolbe 
Brown (CO) Florio Kolter 
Bruce Foglietta Konnyu 
Bryant Foley Kostmayer 
Buechner Ford (MI) Kyl 
Bunning Ford (TN) LaFalce 
Burton Lagomarsino 
Bustamante Frenzel Lancaster 
Byron Frost Lantos 
Callahan Gallegly Latta 
Campbell Gallo Leach (IA) 
Cardin Garcia Leath (TX) 
Carper Gaydos Lehman (CA) 
Carr Gejdenson Lehman (FL) 
Chandler kas Leland 
Chapman Gephardt Lent 
Chappell Gibbons Levin (MI) 
Cheney Gilman Levine (CA) 
Clarke Gingrich Lewis (CA) 
Clay Glickman Lewis (FL) 
Clement Gonzalez Lewis (GA) 
Clinger Goodling Lightfoot 
Coats Gordon Lipinski 
Coble Gradison Livingston 
Coelho Grandy Lloyd 
Coleman(MO) Grant Lott 
Coleman(TX) Gray (IL) Lowery (CA) 
Collins Gray (PA) Lowry (WA) 
Combest Green Lujan 
Conte Gregg Luken, Thomas 
Conyers Guarini Lukens, Donald 
Cooper Gunderson Lungren 
Coughlin Hall (OH) Mack 
Courter Hall (TX) Madigan 
Coyne Hamilton Manton 
Craig Hammerschmidt Markey 
Crane Hansen Marlenee 
Crockett Harris Martin (IL) 
Dannemeyer Hastert Martin (NY) 


Martinez Pickle Smith, Robert 
Matsui Porter (OR) 
Mavroules Price Snowe 
Mazzoli Pursell Solarz 
McCandless Quillen Solomon 
McCloskey Rahall Spratt 
McCollum Rangel St Germain 
McCrery Ravenel Staggers 
McCurdy Ray Stallings 
McDade Regula Stangeland 
McEwen Rhodes Stark 
McGrath Richardson Stenholm 
McHugh Ridge Stokes 
McMillan (NC) Rinaldo Stratton 
McMillen(MD) Ritter Studds 
Meyers Roberts Stump 
Mfume Robinson Sundquist 
Michel Rodino Sweeney 
Miller (CA) Roe Swift 
Miller (OH) Rogers Swindall 
Miller (WA) Rose Synar 
Mineta Rostenkowski Tallon 
Moakley Roth Tauke 
Molinari Roukema Tauzin 
Mollohan Rowland(CT) Taylor 
Montgomery Rowland (GA) Thomas (CA) 
Moody ybal Thomas (GA) 
Moorhead Russo Torres 
Morella Sabo Torricelli 
Morrison (CT) Saiki Towns 
Morrison (WA) Savage Traficant 

k Sawyer Udall 
Murphy Saxton Upton 
Murtha Schaefer Valentine 
Myers Scheuer Vander Jagt 
Nagle Schneider Vento 
Natcher Schroeder Visclosky 
Neal Schuette Volkmer 
Nelson ulze Vucanovich 
Nichols Schumer Walgren 
Nielson Sensenbrenner Walker 
Nowak E Watkins 
Oakar Shaw Waxman 
Oberstar Shays Weber 
Obey Shumway Weiss 
Olin Shuster Weldon 
Ortiz Sikorski Wheat 
Owens (NY) Sisisky Whittaker 
Owens (UT) Skaggs Whitten 
Oxley Skeen Williams 
Packard Skelton Wilson 
Panetta Slattery Wise 
Parris Slaughter (NY) Wolf 
Pashayan Slaughter (VA) Wolpe 
Patterson Smith (FL) Wortley 
Pease Smith (IA) Wyden 
Pelosi Smith (NE) Wylie 
Penny Smith (NJ) Yatron 
Pepper Smith (TX) Young (AK) 
Perkins Smith, Denny Young (FL) 
Petri (OR) 
Pickett Smith, Robert 

(NH) 
NAYS—0 
NOT VOTING—12 
Biaggi Daub Mica 
Boland Duncan Spence 
Bosco Hubbard Traxler 
Boulter MacKay Yates 
o 1800 


So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended and 
the bill, as amended, was passed. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


TERRORISTS FIREARMS 
DETECTION ACT OF 1988 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Gray of Illinois). The pending busi- 
ness is the question of suspending the 
rules and passing the bill, H.R. 4445, 
as amended. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
Hochs] that the House suspend the 
rules and pass the bill, H.R. 4445, as 
amended, on which the yeas and nays 
are ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—yeas 413, nays 
4, not voting 14, as follows: 


[Roll No. 118] 
YEAS—413 

Ackerman Davis (IL) Hayes (IL) 
Akaka Davis (MI) Hayes (LA) 
Alexander de la Garza Hefley 
Anderson DeFazio Hefner 
Andrews DeLay Henry 
Annunzio Dellums Herger 
Anthony Derrick Hertel 
Applegate DeWine Hiler 
Archer Dickinson Hochbrueckner 
Armey Dicks Holloway 
Aspin Dingell Hopkins 
Atkins DioGuardi Horton 
AuCoin Dixon Houghton 
Badham Donnelly Hoyer 
Baker Dorgan (ND) Huckaby 
Ballenger Dornan (CA) Hughes 
Barnard Dowdy Hunter 
Bartlett Downey Hutto 
Barton Dreier Hyde 
Bateman Durbin Inhofe 
Bates Dwyer Treland 
Beilenson Dymally Jacobs 
Bennett Dyson Jeffords 
Bentley Early Jenkins 
Bereuter Eckart Johnson (CT) 
Berman Edwards(CA) Johnson (SD) 
Bevill Edwards (OK) Jones (NC) 
Bilbray Emerson Jones (TN) 
Bilirakis English Jontz 
Bliley Erdreich Kanjorski 
Boehlert Espy Kaptur 
Poggs Evans Kasich 
Bonior Fascell Kastenmeier 
Bonker Fawell Kemp 
Borski Fazio Kennedy 
Bosco Feighan Kennelly 
Boucher Fields Kildee 
Boxer Fish Kleczka 
Brennan Flake Kolbe 
Brooks Flippo Kolter 
Broomfield Florio Konnyu 
Brown (CA) Foglietta Kostmayer 
Brown (CO) Foley Kyl 
Bruce Ford (MI) LaFalce 
Bryant Ford (TN) Lagomarsino 
Buechner Prank r 
Bunning Frenzel Lantos 
Burton Frost Latta 
Bustamante Gallegly Leach (IA) 
Byron Gallo Leath (TX) 
Callahan Garcia Lehman (CA) 
Campbell Gaydos Lehman (FL) 
Cardin Gejdenson Leland 
Carper Lent 
Carr Gephardt Levin (MI) 
Chandler Gibbons Levine (CA) 
Chapman Gilman Lewis (CA) 
Chappell Gingrich Lewis (FL) 
Clarke Glickman Lewis (GA) 
Clay Gonzalez Lightfoot 
Clement Goodling Lipinski 
Clinger Gordon Livingston 
Coats n Lloyd 
Coble Grandy Lott 
Coelho Grant Lowery (CA) 
Coleman (MO) Gray (IL) Lowry (WA) 
Coleman (TX) Gray (PA) Lujan 
Collins reen Luken, Thomas 
Combest Gregg Lukens, Donald 
Conte Guarini Lungren 
Conyers Gunderson Mack 
Cooper Hall (OH) Manton 
Coughlin Hamilton Markey 
Courter Hammerschmidt Marlenee 
Coyne Hansen Martin (IL) 
Craig Harris Martin (NY) 
Crockett Hastert Martinez 
Dannemeyer Hatcher Matsui 
Darden Hawkins Mavroules 
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Mazzoli Porter Smith, Robert 
McCandless Price (OR) 
McCloskey Quillen Snowe 
McCollum Rahall Solarz 
McCrery Rangel Solomon 
McCurdy Ravenel Spratt 
McDade Ray St Germain 
McEwen Regula Staggers 
McGrath Rhodes Stallings 
McHugh Richardson Stangeland 
McMillan (NC) Ridge Stark 
McMillen (MD) Rinaldo Stenholm 
Meyers Ritter Stokes 
Mfume Roberts Stratton 
Michel Robinson Studds 
Miller (CA) Rodino Stump 
Miller (OH) Roe Sundquist 
Miller (WA) Rogers Sweeney 
Mineta Rose Swift 
Moakley Rostenkowski Swindall 
Molinari Roth Synar 
Mollohan Roukema Tallon 
Montgomery Rowland (CT) Tauke 
Moody Rowland (GA) Tauzin 
Moorhead Roybal Taylor 
Morella Russo Thomas (CA) 
Morrison (CT) Sabo Thomas (GA) 
Morrison (WA) Saiki Torres 
Mrazek Savage Torricelli 
Murphy Sawyer Towns 

Saxton Traficant 
Myers Schaefer Udall 
Nagle Scheuer Upton 
Natcher Schneider Valentine 
Neal Schroeder Vander Jagt 
Nelson Schuette Vento 
Nichols Schulze Visclosky 
Nielson Schumer Volkmer 
Nowak Sensenbrenner Walgren 
Oakar Sharp Walker 
Oberstar Shaw Watkins 
Obey Shays Waxman 
Olin Shuster Weber 
Ortiz Sikorski Weiss 
Owens (NY) Sisisky Weldon 
Owens (UT) Skaggs Wheat 
Oxley Skeen Whittaker 
Packard Skelton Whitten 
Panetta Slattery Williams 
Parris Slaughter (NY) Wilson 
Pashayan Slaughter (VA) Wise 
Patterson Smith (FL) Wolf 
Pease Smith (IA) Wolpe 
Pelosi Smith (NE) Wortley 
Penny Smith (NJ) Wyden 
Pepper Smith (TX) Wylie 
Perkins Smith, Denny Latron 
Petri (OR) Young (AK) 
Pickett Smith, Robert Young (FL) 
Pickle (NH) 

NAYS—4 
Cheney Shumway 
Crane Vucanovich 
NOT VOTING—14 
Biaggi Hall (TX) Pursell 
Boland Hubbard Spence 
Boulter MacKay Traxler 
Daub Madigan Yates 
Duncan Mica 
O 1807 


So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended and 
the bill, as amended, was passed. 

The results of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


ADDITION OF OHIO TO THE 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC INTER- 
STATE FOREST FIRE PROTEC- 
TION COMPACT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
pending business is the question of 
suspending the rules and passing the 
bill, H.R. 2756, as amended. 
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The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. DE LA 
Garza] that the House suspend the 
rules and pass the bill, H.R. 2756, as 
amended, on which the yeas and nays 
are ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—yeas 417, nays 
0, not voting 14, as follows: 


[Roll No. 119] 


YEAS—417 

Ackerman Crockett Harris 

Dannemeyer Hastert 
Alexander Darden Hatcher 
Anderson Davis (IL) Hawkins 
Andrews Davis (MI) Hayes (IL) 
Annunzio de la Garza Hayes (LA) 
Anthony DeFazio Hefley 
Applegate DeLay Hefner 
Archer Dellums Henry 
Armey Derrick Herger 
Aspin DeWine Hertel 
Atkins Dickinson Hiler 
AuCoin Dicks Hochbrueckner 
Badham Dingell Holloway 
Baker DioGuardi Hopkins 
Ballenger Dixon Horton 

Donnelly Houghton 
Bartlett Dorgan (ND) Hoyer 
Barton Dornan (CA) Huckaby 
Bateman Dowdy Hughes 
Bates Downey Hunter 
Beilenson Dreier Hutto 
Bennett Durbin Hyde 
Bentley Dwyer Inhofe 
Bereuter Dymally Ireland 
Berman Dyson Jacobs 
Bevill Early Jeffords 
Bilbray 
Bilirakis Edwards (CA) Johnson (CT) 
Bliley Edwards (OK) Johnson (SD) 
Boehlert Emerson Jones (NC) 

English Jones (TN) 
Bonior Erdreich Jontz 
Bonker Espy Kanjorski 
Borski Evans Kaptur 
Bosco Fascell Kasich 
Boucher Fawell Kastenmeier 
Boxer Fazio Kemp 
Brennan Feighan Kennedy 
Brooks Fields Kennelly 
Broomfield Fish Kildee 
Brown (CA) Flake Kleczka 
Brown (CO) Flippo Kolbe 
Bruce Florio Kolter 
Bryant Foglietta Konnyu 
Buechner Foley Kostmayer 
Bunning Ford (MI) Kyl 
Burton Ford (TN) LaFalce 
Bustamante Frank Lagomarsino 
Byron Frenzel Lancaster 
Callahan Frost Lantos 
Campbell Gallegly Latta 
Cardin Gallo Leach (IA) 
Carper Garcia Leath (TX) 
Carr Gaydos Lehman (CA) 
Chandler Gejdenson Lehman (FL) 
Chapman Lent 
Chappell Gephardt Levin (MI) 
Cheney Gibbons Levine (CA) 
Clarke Gilman Lewis (CA) 
Clay Gingrich Lewis (FL) 
Clement Glickman Lewis (GA) 
Clinger Gonzalez Lightfoot 
Coats Gordon Lipinski 
Coble Gradison Livingston 
Coelho Grandy Lloyd 
Coleman (MO) Grant Lott 
Coleman (TX) Gray (IL) Lowery (CA) 
Collins Gray (PA) Lowry (WA) 
Combest Green Lujan 
Conte Gregg Luken, Thomas 
Conyers Guarini Lukens, Donald 
Cooper Gunderson Lungren 
Coughlin Hall (OH) Mack 
Courter Hall (TX) Madigan 
Coyne Hamilton Manton 
Craig Hammerschmidt Markey 
Crane Hansen Marlenee 
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Martin (IL) Petri Smith, Robert 
Martin (NY) Pickett (NH) 
Martinez Pickle Smith, Robert 
Matsui Porter (OR) 
Mavroules Price Snowe 
Mazzoli Pursell Solarz 
McCandless Quillen 
McCloskey Rahall Spratt 
McCollum Rangel St Germain 

Ravenel Staggers 

Ray Stallings 
McDade Regula Stangeland 
McEwen Rhodes Stark 
McGrath Richardson Stenholm 
McHugh Ridge Stokes 
McMillan(NC) Rinaldo Stratton 
McMillen (MD) Ritter Studds 
Meyers Roberts Stump 
Mfume Robinson Sundquist 
Michel Rodino Sweeney 
Miller (CA) Roe Swift 
Miller (OH) Rogers Swindall 
Miller (WA) Rose Synar 
Mineta Rostenkowski Tallon 
Moakley Roth Tauke 
Molinari Roukema Tauzin 
Mollohan Rowland (CT) Taylor 
Montgomery Rowland (GA) Thomas (CA) 
Moody Roybal Thomas (GA) 
Moorhead Russo Torres 
Morella Sabo Torricelli 
Morrison(CT) Saiki Towns 
Morrison (WA) Savage Traficant 
Mrazek Sawyer Udall 
Murphy Saxton Upton 
Murtha Schaefer Valentine 
Myers Scheuer Vander Jagt 
Nagle Schneider Vento 
Natcher Schroeder Visclosky 
Neal Schuette Volkmer 
Nelson Schulze Vucanovich 
Nichols Schumer Walgren 
Nielson Sensenbrenner Walker 
Nowak Sharp Watkins 
Oakar Shaw Waxman 
Oberstar Shays Weber 
Obey Shumway Weiss 
Olin Shuster Weldon 
Ortiz Sikorski Wheat 
Owens (N7) Skaggs Whittaker 
Owens (U `) Skeen Whitten 
Oxley Skelton Williams 
Packard Slattery Wilson 
Panetta Slaughter (NY) Wise 
Parris Slaughter (VA) Wolf 
Pashayan Smith (FL) Wolpe 
Patterson Smith (1A) Wortley 
Pease Smith (NE) Wyden 
Pelosi Smith (NJ) Wylie 
Penny Smith (TX) Yatron 
Pepper Smith, Denny Young (AK) 
Perkins (OR) Young (FL) 

NAYS—0 
NOT VOTING—14 
Biaggi Goodling Sisisky 
Boland Hubbard Spence 
Boulter Leland Traxler 
Daub MacKay Yates 
Duncan Mica 
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So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended and 
the bill, as amended, was passed. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

The title of the bill was amended so 
as to read: “A bill granting the consent 
and approval of Congress to the addi- 
tion of the State of Ohio as a party to 
the Middle Atlantic Interstate Forest 
Fire Protection Compact.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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DIRECTING SECRETARY OF AG- 
RICULTURE TO RELEASE CER- 
TAIN RESTRICTION ON LAND 
LOCATED IN HENDERSON, TN 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Gray of Illinois). The pending busi- 
ness is the question of suspending the 
rules and passing the bill, H.R. 2835, 
as amended. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. DE LA 
Garza] that the House suspend the 
rules and pass the bill, H.R. 2835, as 
amended, on which the yeas and nays 
are ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—yeas 418, nays 


0, not voting 13, as follows: 
{Roll No. 120] 
YEAS—418 
Ackerman Coleman(MO) Gaydos 
Coleman (TX) Gejdenson 
Alexander Collins Gekas 
Anderson Combest Gephardt 
Andrews Conte Gibbons 
Annunzio Conyers Gilman 
Anthony Cooper Gingrich 
Applegate Coughlin Glickman 
Archer Courter Gonzalez 
Armey Coyne 
Aspin Craig Gordon 
Atkins Crane Gradison 
AucCoin Crockett Grandy 
Badham Dannemeyer Grant 
Baker Darden Gray (IL) 
Ballenger Davis (IL) Gray (PA) 
Davis (MI) Green 
Bartlett de la Garza Gregg 
Barton DeFazio Guarini 
Bateman DeLay Gunderson 
Bates Dellums Hall (OH) 
Beilenson Derrick Hall (TX) 
Bennett DeWine Hamilton 
Bentley Dickinson Hammerschmidt 
Bereuter Dicks n 
Berman Dingell Harris 
DioGuardi Hastert 
Bilbray Dixon Hatcher 
Bilirakis Donnelly Hawkins 
Bliley Dorgan (ND) Hayes (IL) 
Boehlert Dornan (CA) Hayes (LA) 
Boggs Dowdy Hefley 
Bonior Downey Hefner 
Bonker Dreier Henry 
Borski Durbin Herger 
Bosco Dwyer Hertel 
Boucher Dymally Hiler 
Boxer Dyson Hochbrueckner 
Brennan Early Holloway 
Brooks Eckart Hopkins 
Broomfield Edwards (CA) Horton 
Brown (CA) Edwards (OK) Houghton 
Brown (CO) Emerson Hoyer 
Bruce English Huckaby 
Bryant Erdreich Hughes 
Buechner Espy Hunter 
Bunning Evans Hutto 
Burton Fascell Hyde 
Bustamante Fawell Inhofe 
Byron Fazio Ireland 
Callahan Feighan Jacobs 
Campbell Fields Jeffords 
Cardin Fish Jenkins 
Carper Flake Johnson (CT) 
Carr Flippo Johnson (SD) 
Chandler Florio Jones (NC) 
Chapman Foglietta Jones (TN) 
Chappell Foley Jontz 
Cheney Ford (MI) Kanjorski 
Clarke Ford (TN) Kaptur 
Clay Frank Kasich 
Clement Frenzel Kastenmeier 
Clinger Frost. Kemp 
Coats Gallegly Kennedy 
Coble Gallo Kennelly 
Coelho Garcia Kildee 


Kleczka Nagle Skeen 
Kolbe Natcher Skelton 
Kolter Neal Slattery 
Konnyu Nelson Slaughter (NY) 
Kostmayer Nichols Slaughter (VA) 
Kyl Nielson Smith (FL) 
LaFalce Nowak Smith (IA) 
Lagomarsino Smith (NE) 
Lancaster Oberstar Smith (NJ) 
Lantos Obey Smith (TX) 
Latta Olin Smith, Denny 
Leach (IA) Ortiz (OR) 
Leath (TX) Owens (NY) Smith, Robert 
Lehman (CA) Owens (UT) (NH) 
Lehman (FL) Oxley Smith, Robert 
Leland Packard (OR) 
Lent Panetta Snowe 
Levin (MI) Parris Solarz 
Levine (CA) Pashayan Solomon 
Lewis (CA) Patterson Spratt 
Lewis (FL) Pease St Germain 
Lewis (GA) Pelosi Staggers 
Lightfoot Penny Stallings 
Lipinski Pepper Stangeland 
Livingston Perkins Stark 
Lloyd Petri Stenholm 
Lott Pickett Stokes 
Lowery (CA) Pickle Stratton 
Lowry (WA) Porter Studds 
Lujan Price Stump 
Luken, Thomas Pursell Sundquist 
Lukens, Donald Quillen Sweeney 
Lungren Rahall Swift 
Mack Rangel Swindall 
Madigan Ravenel Synar 
Manton Ray Tallon 
Markey Regula Tauke 
Marlenee Rhodes Tauzin 
Martin (IL) Richardson Taylor 
Martin (NY) Ridge Thomas (CA) 
Martinez Rinaldo Thomas (GA) 
Matsui Ritter Torres 
Mavroules Roberts Torricelli 
Mazzoli Robinson Towns 
McCandless Rodino Traficant 
McCloskey Roe Upton 
McCollum Rogers Valentine 
McCrery Rose Vander Jagt 
McCurdy Rostenkowski Vento 
McDade Roth Visclosky 
McEwen Roukema Volkmer 
McGrath Rowland (CT) Vucanovich 
McHugh Rowland (GA) Walgren 
McMillan (NC) Roybal Walker 
McMillen (MD) Russo Watkins 
Meyers Sabo Waxman 
Mfume Saiki Weber 
Michel Savage Weiss 
Miller (CA) Sawyer Weldon 
Miller (OH) Saxton Wheat 
Miller (WA) Schaefer Whittaker 
Mineta Scheuer Whitten 
Moakley Schneider Wiliams 
Molinari Schroeder Wilson 
Mollohan Schuette Wise 
Montgomery Schulze Wolf 
Moody Schumer Wolpe 
Moorhead Sensenbrenner Wortley 
Morella Sharp Wyden 
Morrison (CT) Shaw Wylie 
Morrison (WA) Shays Yatron 
Mrazek Shumway Young (AK) 
Murphy Shuster Young (FL) 
Murtha Sikorski 
Myers Skaggs 
NAYS—0 
NOT VOTING—13 
Biaggi Hubbard Traxler 
Boland MacKay Udall 
Boulter Mica Yates 
Daub Sisisky 
Duncan Spence 
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So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended and 
the bill, as amended, was passed. 


The result of the vote was an- 


nounced as above recorded. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on 


the table. 
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REPORT ON RESOLUTION PRO- 
VIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF H.R. 4471, INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS AUTHORIZATIONS 
ACT OF 1988 


Mr. PEPPER, from the Committee 
on Rules, submitted a privileged 
report (Rept. No. 100-615) on the reso- 
lution (H. Res. 441) providing for the 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 4471) to 
amend the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961 with respect to the activities of 
the Overseas Private Investment Cor- 
poration, to make supplemental au- 
thorizations of appropriations for the 
Board of International Broadcasting, 
and for other purposes, which was re- 
ferred to the House Calendar and or- 
dered to be printed. 


REPORT ON RESOLUTION PRO- 
VIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF H.R. 1801, JUVENILE JUS- 
TICE AND DELINQUENCY PRE- 
VENTION AMENDMENTS OF 
1988 


Mr. PEPPER, from the Committee 
on Rules, submitted a privileged 
report (Rept. No. 100-616) on the reso- 
lution (H. Res. 447) providing for the 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 1801) to 
amend the Juvenile Justice and Delin- 
quency Prevention Act of 1974 to au- 
thorize appropriations for fiscal years 
1989 through 1992, which was referred 
to the House Calendar and ordered to 
be printed. 


REPORT ON RESOLUTION PRO- 
VIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF H.R. 3193, HATE CRIME STA- 
TISTICS ACT 


Mr. PEPPER, from the Committee 
on Rules, submitted a privileged 
report (Rept. No. 100-617) on the reso- 
lution (H. Res. 443) providing for the 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 3193) to 
provide for the acquisition and publi- 
cation of data about crimes that mani- 
fest prejudice based on race, religion, 
sexual orientation, or ethnicity, which 
was referred to the House Calendar 
and ordered to be printed. 


AUTHORIZING PRINTING OF 
RECORD OF PROCEEDINGS OF 
COMMITTEE ON THE BUDGET 
INCIDENT TO PRESENTATION 
OF PORTRAIT OF THE HONOR- 
ABLE JAMES R. JONES 


Mr. JONES of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on House Administra- 
tion be discharged from further con- 
sideration of the resolution (H. Res. 
432) authorizing printing of the record 
of proceedings of the Committee on 
the Budget incident to presentation of 
a portrait of the Honorable James R. 
Jones, and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 
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The Clerk read the title of the reso- 
lution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Tennessee? 

Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, I yield to 
the gentleman from Tennessee so that 
he might explain the resolution. 
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Mr. JONES of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank my colleague for 
yielding. 

This resolution authorizes the print- 
ing of a House document of the tran- 
script of proceedings upon the presen- 
tation of a portrait of the Honorable 
James R. Jones to the Committee on 
the Budget. 

Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Speaker, the 
minority has no objection, and I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ViscLosky). Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 432 

Resolved, That the record of proceedings 
of the Committee on the Budget on October 
7, 1987, incident to presentation of a por- 
trait of the Honorable James R. Jones to 
the committee, shall be printed as a House 
document with illustrations and suitable 
binding. 

Sec. 2. In addition to the usual number, 
there shall be printed, for the use of the 
Committee on the Budget, 650 copies of 
such document, of which 150 copies shall be 
casebound. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. JONES OF 
TENNESSEE 

Mr. JONES of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jones of Ten- 
nessee: On page 2, lines 2 and 3, strike “650 
copies of such document, of which 150 
copies” and insert in lieu thereof “190 copies 
of such document, of which 90 copies”, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Tennessee 
(Mr. Jones]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


AUTHORIZING PRINTING OF 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES ELECTION LAW GUIDE- 
BOOK, 1988 


Mr. JONES of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer a concurrent resolu- 
tion (H. Con. Res. 296) authorizing 
printing of the House of Representa- 
tives Election Law Guidebook, 1988, 
and ask unanimous consent for its im- 
mediate consideration in the House. 

The Clerk read the title of the con- 
current resolution. 


May 10, 1988 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Tennessee? 

Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, I yield to 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
JONES] so that he might explain the 
resolution. 

Mr. JONES of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank my colleague for 
yielding this time to me. 

Mr. Speaker, this Election Law 
Guideline Book has not been reprinted 
since April 1980, and currently there 
are very few copies available. There 
have been no changes in the basic laws 
since that time. However, the guide- 
book will contain some important 
State law provisions and reflects some 
changes in permissible campaign ac- 
tivities for congressional employees. 

Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Speaker, the 
minority has no objection, and I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the concurrent reso- 
lution, as follows: 

H. Con. Res. 296 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the House of 
Representatives Election Law Guidebook, 
1988, shall be printed as a House document. 
In addition to the usual number, 2,000 
copies of the document shall be printed for 
the use of the Committee on House Admin- 
istration of the House of Representatives. 


The concurrent resolution was 
agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE 
HONORABLE DAN COATS, 
MEMBER OF CONGRESS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid 
before the House the following com- 
munication from the Honorable Dan 
Coats, Member of Congress: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, DC, May 9, 1988. 
Hon. Jim WRIGHT, 
The Capitol, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: This is to notify you, 
pursuant to Rule L(50) of the Rules of the 
House of Representatives, that I have been 
served with a subpoena issued by the State 
of Indiana, County of Allen. After consulta- 
tion with the General Counsel to the Clerk, 
I will notify you of my determinations as re- 
quired by the House Rule. 

Sincerely, 
Dan Coats, 
Member of Congress. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE 
HONORABLE MARCY KAPTUR, 
MEMBER OF CONGRESS 
The SPEAKER pro tempore laid 

before the House the following com- 

munication from the Honorable 

Marcy KAPTUR, Member of Congress: 


May 10, 1988 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, DC, May 5, 1988. 
Hon. Jim WRIGHT, 
Speaker of the House, Longworth House 
Office Building, Washington, DC. 

Dear MR. Speaker: This is to notify you, 
pursuant to Rule L (50) of the Rules of the 
House of Representatives, that an employee 
in my office has been served with a Notary 
deposition subpoena duces tecum issued by 
a notary public in the State of Ohio. 

After consultation with the General 
Counsel to the Clerk, I have determined 
that compliance with the subpoena is con- 
sistent with the precedents and privileges of 
the House. 

Sincerely, 
Marcy KAPTUR, 
Member of Congress. 


REMOVAL OF NAME OF MEMBER 
AS COSPONSOR OF HOUSE 
JOINT RESOLUTION 390 


Mr. LOWRY of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
my name be removed as a cosponsor of 
House Joint Resolution 390. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
Lowry]? 

There was no objection. 


LEGISLATION INTRODUCED TO 
REQUIRE ALERTING AND LO- 
CATING EQUIPMENT ON USS. 
UNINSPECTED VESSELS OPER- 
ATING ON THE HIGH SEAS OR 
GREAT LAKES 


(Mr. HUTTO asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. HUTTO. Mr. Speaker, as chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Coast 
Guard and Navigation, I am today, at 
the request of the administration, in- 
troducing legislation that will require 
alerting and locating equipment on all 
U.S. uninspected vessels operating on 
the high seas or on the Great Lakes. 

Joining me as original cosponsors of 
this legislation are the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Jones], 
chairman of the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries, and the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Davis], ranking minority member of 
both the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries and the Subcom- 
3 on Coast Guard and Naviga- 
tion. 

This bill would amend section 4102 
of title 46, United States Code, which 
currently requires uninspected fishing, 
fish processing, and fish tender vessels 
operating on the high seas to be 
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equipped with emergency position in- 
dicating radio beacons [EPIRB’s]. 
This amendment to section 4102 would 
extend the section to all uninspected 
vessels; would apply to the Great 
Lakes as well as the high seas; and, in- 
stead of requiring EPIRB’s, it would 
authorize the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment in which the Coast Guard is op- 
erating to require other alerting and 
locating equipment. which includes 
EPIRB capability. This would enable 
the Department to require equipment, 
functionally equivalent to EPIRB’s, 
which may be developed as technology 
advances. 


The bill would also change the civil 
penalty from $100 to “not more than 
$1,000” for violation of any of the pro- 
visions of chapter 41 of title XLVI, 
United States Code, or of any regula- 
tion prescribed thereunder. This 
would make the penalty provision con- 
sistent with the civil penalty provi- 
sions in chapter 43—recreational ves- 
sels—and chapter 45—fish processing 
vessels—for similar safety infractions. 

This bill will enhance safety by in- 
cluding an estimated 16,000 vessels, 
such as towing vessels and vessels that 
carry less than six passengers for hire. 
It would not impact recreational boat- 
ers. 

EPIRB’s are intended as the alerting 
means of last resort when circum- 
stances do not permit other communi- 
cations and as a homing or locating 
device. This legislation should reduce 
the search and rescue costs of the 
Coast Guard with only a nominal cost 
to the owners of uninspected vessels. 
Most importantly, more lives should 
be saved. 


A single mission best illustrates the 
national benefits of this bill. On No- 
vember 14, 1984, the U.S. fishing 
vessel Amazing Grace sank approxi- 
mately 80 nautical miles east of Dela- 
ware with seven people aboard. The 
Coast Guard was not notified for 24 
hours because the crew either did not, 
or was unable to, transmit a distress 
message. The Coast Guard conducted 
a 16-day search for the vessel and crew 
without success. The search effort in- 
cluded U.S. Navy and Air Force air- 
craft and is estimated to have cost 
more than $12 million, which is in 
excess of the estimated cost to outfit 
all uninspected vessels with EPIRB’s. 


The administration supports enact- 
ment of this bill. We hope this legisla- 
tion can be expedited in the short time 
remaining before Congress adjourns 
for the year so that not one life will be 
lost needlessly. 
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IN TRIBUTE TO CHICAGO 
RESTAURATEUR ELI SCHULMAN 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. ROSTENKOW- 
SKI] is recognized for 5 minutes. 


Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, | rise in 
tribute to one of Chicago’s great humanitar- 
ians, and my very dear friend, restaurateur Eli 
Schulman, who died on May 7, 1988, at the 
age of 78. 

Around the country, Eli Schulman is famous 
as the creator of Eli's Chicago's Finest 
Cheesecake, which he first concocted in 
1977. But to Chicagoans and to many who 
have visited our city, he is legendary as the 
proprietor of Eli's The Place for Steak, on 
East Chicago Avenue. With a menu as honest 
and engaging as its owner, Eli’s stands as an 
institution, and now as a memorial, to a man 
who exemplified everything good that the city 
has to offer. 

Eli was a friend of my family since | was a 
boy. My wife, LaVerne, and our daughters en- 
joyed so much those occasions when Eli 
would reminisce about his days in the Demo- 
cratic organization of which he was such a fix- 
ture. My favorite times were when he would 
recount how, “in the old days,” the work of a 
precinct captain was so important and so re- 
warding. Eli was a precinct captain most of his 
life. What came through most clearly from 
Eli's stories was that, although he took great 
joy in producing Democratic votes of course, it 
was the satisfaction of helping the needy 
which was most satisfying to him. 


He was proudest of the assistance he was 
able to direct to poor immigrants. Here were 
people who, out of fear of deportation, or out 
of the habits formed from being oppressed in 
their native lands, were unable to come for- 
ward for the clothes, food, and jobs they 
needed to take care of their families. Up rose 
great Democratic leaders like Ed Kelly, Jacob 
Arvey, and Joe Rostenkowski, my father, to 
reach out and help pull the immigrant family 
up into open society. And Eli Schulman was 
right there helping them, every step of the 
way. 

I'll always remember his reaction when the 
wearing of what are now called faded Levi's“ 
became the fashion. He looked back to a day 
when the clothes of the people he was trying 
to help looked just like that—from hard wear 
and repeated washings—a sign of poverty, 
struggle, and a pride in cleanliness. His re- 
spect for the poor and the hardworking was 
born in those days, and it lived with him until 
the last. 

Eli always said his greatest reward was the 
appreciation which was shown by those who 
came to the Democratic ward offices as work- 
ers for the party. This makes great sense be- 
cause, over the years, Eli Schulman came to 
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embody the very principles of the Democratic 
Party—especially in regard to its care for the 


poor. 

To be in Eli's restaurant was, therefore, a 
great pleasure—not just because of the great 
food and the entertaining stories and reminis- 
cences, but also because we were in the 
company of a great humanitarian. His standing 
in the community was reaffirmed on Monday, 
May 9, at his funeral, where the outpouring of 
public dignitaries and many of those Eli had 
helped through the years came to pay their 
last respects. The life of each of us in that 
large gathering had been lifted up in some 
way by Eli Schulman. 

| think the story of Eli Schulman is a great 
American story. The obstacles he overcame, 
his dedication to his country, family, friends, 
and neighbors, and his resounding success on 
all fronts is something which should be en- 
tered into the permanent record of our Nation. 
It is a life to be emulated. Accordingly, | ask 
unanimous consent that the following piece 
published in the Chicago Tribune, in apprecia- 
tion of Eli Schulman, be entered into the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

My sympathy, and that of my wife and 
daughters, goes to Eli’s wife Esther, to his son 
Marc, and to all his family and friends. | note 
with respect and pleasure Marc Schulman's 
decision to carry on the career of his father, 
and | wish him the very best. 

RESTAURATEUR ELI SCHULMAN, 78 
(By Rick Kogan) 

Eli Schulman, a poor West Side kid who 
became one of the city’s most colorful and 
influential personalities, died Saturday 
morning in his Near North Side apartment, 
apparently of a heart attack. He was 78. 

To most, he was known as a restaurateur. 
But Eli’s The Place for Steak on East Chica- 
go Avenue was no ordinary restaurant. It 
was a gathering place for luminaries from 
the worlds of sports, show business and poli- 
tics—especially politics—drawn as much by 
the food as by the personality of the owner. 

He was no ordinary man. A high school 
dropout, he gave lectures in finance at De 
Paul University and large amounts of 
money to such organizations as the Commu- 
nity Assistance for Secondary Education, 
which provides scholarships for Israeli stu- 
dents, and the Juvenile Diabetes Founda- 
tion. A former Democratic precinct captain, 
he helped elect a Republican governor. 

Equally conversant with machine politics 
or the vagaries of the ponies, he was an en- 
thralling storyteller. Though the center of a 
star-studded milieu, he clung firmly to the 
simple values of friendship and honesty. He 
was a Chicago original. 

“He is the nicest man to walk the face of 
this earth,” said U.S. Atty. Anton Valukas. 

“To know this man is to love him,” said 
Chicago Bears coach and restaurant owner 
Mike Ditka. 

But even those who did not know him per- 
sonally knew his name, thanks to the suc- 
cess of Eli’s Chicago’s Finest Cheesecake, a 
dessert he invented a decade ago and one 
that has grown into an $8 million company 
that spreads his name into more than 30 
states. 

The man who proudly wore a watch given 
him by Frank Sinatra and who could count 
such people as Jack Brickhouse, Irv Kup- 
cinet, George Dunne, Ingrid Bergman, Joe 
DiMaggio and virtually every Chicago 
“name” among his friends and admirers was 
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born in Chicago in 1910 and reared in the 
Greater Lawndale area on the West Side. 

His father, who owned a bakery on Roose- 
velt Road, died in 1927, and Mr. Schulman 
was forced to leave Marshall High School. 
He sold newspapers and delivered packages, 
hawked 10-cent windup toys on street cer- 
ners in the winter and sold scorecards and 
seat cushions at the ballparks in the 
summer. He was the manager of a shoe 
store. He sold dresses. 

In 1934, he became a precinct captain in 
the 22d Ward. He remained a precinct cap- 
tain for 25 years and also was deputy coro- 
ner from 1948 to 1952. 

“I never thought of politics as a career,” 
he said. “I wanted to be a businessman, like 
Hershey or Wrigley. Politics was just a 
hobby.” 

He entered the restaurant business I'd 
never cracked an egg in my life’—shortly 
before World War II, opening the Ogden 
Huddle, at Ogden and Kedzie Avenues. 

His charitable ways began in earnest on 
Pearl Harbor Day, when he put a pair of 
signs in his window: “25 percent discount for 
men in uniform” and “If you are hungry 
and don't have any money, come in and 
we'll feed you free.“ 

He served in the Army as a mess sergeant, 
and shortly after his return married the 
former Esther Nettis and opened a grill at 
Sheridan Road and Argyle Street. In 1958, 
he opened Eli’s Stage Deli on Oak Street, 
and it became a favorite haunt of the Rush 
Street crowd and the Lake Shore Drive set. 
But even with the success of the Stage Deli, 
Mr. Schulman longed to be something more 
than “a salami surgeon. ... I wanted a 
white-tablecloth place.” 

In 1966 he got it, opening his current es- 
tablishment in what was then a luxury 
hotel called the Carriage House. 

From the beginning, Eli’s was a mandato- 
ry stop for visiting stars, sports heroes and 
political powerhouses. Part of the reason 
was the food: a no-nonsense meat-and-pota- 
toes menu, including the famous calf's liver, 
which came smothered in onions and green 
peppers. 

And Mr. Schulman was always around, 
moving from table to table, chatting, joking, 
making friends. He took a special liking to a 
young federal attorney named Jim Thomp- 
son. He introduced the lawyer to his power- 
ful friends and prodded him to run for polit- 
ical office, even printing and distributing 
buttons. 

“Eli is the man more responsible than any 
other for convincing me that I could be gov- 
ernor of this state,” Thompson said at Mr. 
Schulman's 76th birthday. 

It was in 1977 that Mr. Schulman came 
upon the idea that would bring him his 
greatest fame. It happened when a custom- 
er complained that the cantaloupe he had 
been served “tasted like a potato.” After 
weeks of experimentation, Mr. Schulman 
developed a recipe for a dessert that pleased 
everyone. 

Eli’s Chicago’s Finest Cheesecake was the 
hit of the first and subsequent Tastes of 
Chicago, and was soon being produced for 
other restaurants and retail outlets. In 1984 
his only son, Marc, left a career as a historic 
preservation attorney to become president 
of the operation, housed in a North Side 
plant, and sales have grown steadily since. 

Marc Schulman plans to continue with 
the operation of the restaurant and cheese- 
cake company. 

“To have come from where I came from, 
to have known the people I've known. 
I'd have to say that I'm the luckiest man in 
the world,” he said in a recent interview. 
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Funeral services will be held at noon 
Monday at the chapel at 111 Skokie Blvd., 
Skokie. In addition to his wife and son, Mr. 
Schulman is survived by two sisters, Bertha 
and Florence; and two granddaughters. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE 
INCUMBENTS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. GINGRICH] 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Speaker, I just 
want to draw Members’ attention to 
three articles that I think are related 
that have occurred in the last few 
days. 

First of all, there was a David 
Broder essay in the Washington Post 
on May 8 entitled, “An Unchanging 
House,” which noted that the recent 
process of developing a powerful in- 
cumbency advantage of making sure 
that incumbents have federally fi- 
nanced, tax-paid campaigns is very, 
very dangerous for the country. As 
Mr. Broder says, that is not competi- 
tion. That is like a lifetime guaranteed 
contract. It is no service to the coun- 
try to take the House of Representa- 
tives out of competitive politics, and 
he made the point that between the 
average incumbent’s advantages in 
terms of tax-paid services, including 
759 million pieces of taxpayer-paid 
mail in 1986, and the advantages in- 
cumbents have of getting money from 
political action committees, that in 
fact the House has now become an in- 
stitution in which most incumbents 
cannot be effectively challenged. 

At the same time, Mr. Speaker, the 
Washington Post on Sunday, May 8, 
also had an article entitled “Banking 
on Politics, a Texas Tale, How S&L’s 
With Troubles Made Friends With 
People in High Places,” and the Wall 
Street Journal had an editorial today 
2 Where Is the Investiga- 
tion?“ 

Mr. Speaker, I would suggest to 
every eitizen that, they read these ar- 
ticles together, Mr. Broder’s descrip- 
tion of the degree to which the House 
of Representatives has become unchal- 
lengeable, Mr. Babcock’s article in the 
Washington Post on how those who 
have power in Congress work with 
those who have money in the savings 
and loan business in Texas and the 
Wall Street Journal’s note that we 
have a double standard in the Con- 
gress that rules that are broken or vio- 
lated, rules that, if they were in the 
executive branch, would lead to a spe- 
cial investigator to not lead to an in- 
vestigation in the Congress. 
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These three articles between them I 
think will trouble every citizen and 
make them look more carefully at 
what is going on in the U.S. House of 
Representatives. 
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FUNCTIONAL ILLITERACY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. ANNUNZIO] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, on May 25, 
1988, the Academic Advisory Council of the 
U.S. Government Printing Office and the Adult 
Literacy Initiative of the U.S. Department of 
Education are hosting a symposium in Wash- 
ington, DC, for the graphic arts industry, on 
“The Image of Print Media and the Problem of 
Functional Illiteracy in the United States.” 

Recent studies conclude that approximately 
30 million Americans are functionally illiterate. 
At 1 of over 200 literacy breakfasts held last 
October throughout the Nation, it was noted 
that as many as 20 percent of the adults in 
the United States cannot read or write without 
major difficulty, and that reading problems are 
believed to be particularly responsible for the 
United States slipping to 15th place in produc- 
tivity worldwide. 

Within the graphic arts community, illiteracy 
becomes an economic, as well as a human 
problem. William A. Hohns, executive vice 
president of Waldman Graphics, notes in an 
issue of Graphic Communications World, 

More than one-third of our potential 
market place is already unable to effectively 
use our products and the problem is not im- 
proving. In a real sense, this portends a de- 
clining future for the industry.” 

Through this symposium, the resources of 
the graphic arts community are being brought 
to bear in the nationwide war against illiteracy. 
Not only will the industry address its own eco- 
nomic concerns, but, in so doing, it will deal 
with the far more devastating toll illiteracy 
takes in terms of human resources. 

We should not only commend the efforts 
being put forth by GPO, the Department of 
Education, and the many supporting organiza- 
tions within the academic and printing world, 
but we should urge other industries and indi- 
viduals to join in combating one of America's 
rapidly growing problems, that of the illiteracy 
of her people. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. MacKay] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MACKAY. Mr. Speaker, due to a previ- 
ous commitment | was unable to record my 
vote on several bills considered under Sus- 
pension of the Rules. Had | been able to vote, 
| would have voted for the motion to suspend 
the rules and passed the bills: H.R. 1570, H.R. 
3927, H.R. 4306, H.R. 3424, H.R. 4262, H.R. 
2835, H.R. 3911, H.R. 4445, and H.R. 2756. | 
would have voted against the motion to sus- 
pend the rules and pass H.R. 3146. 

| appreciate having this opportunity to state 
my position on these measures. 
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PLANT CLOSINGS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Wo tPE] is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 


Mr. WOLPE. Mr. Speaker, 10 days 
ago I was here in this well, together 
with other of my colleagues, urging 
President Reagan to support the basic 
rights of America’s working men and 
women and sign the trade legislation 
that was being sent to him. That legis- 
lation is critical to this country’s eco- 
nomic future. It represents the most 
comprehensive effort by this Congress 
aimed at addressing the trade and eco- 
nomic problems that this country has 
been facing for much too long. It not 
only puts some teeth behind the en- 
forcement of our fair trade laws, but it 
also offers up a comprehensive ap- 
proach to the issues including produc- 
tivity, research and development, 
worker education, and job retraining 
that are vital to improving this coun- 
try’s economic performance. It is legis- 
lation that is needed by this Nation, 
and yet despite the compromise that 
the House so generously offered to the 
President by dropping the bill's provi- 
sions concerning Alaskan oil last Tues- 
day, he is still threatening to veto this 
vital piece of legislation. 


The basis of the President’s opposi- 
tion is a provision of the bill that 
should not even be controversial, a 
provision of the bill that does nothing 
more than ask of America’s employers 
that they provide 60 days notice to 
their workers if they should be faced 
with a plant closing. 


Mr. Speaker, it is extraordinary that 
this provision of the legislation should 
be the one to attract the opposition of 
the President. It is equally remarkable 
that there are some organizations that 
have seen fit to make that issue a ral- 
lying cry for their membership. 


More than 2 million Americans are 
losing their jobs every year due to 
plant closings and relocations. What 
happens to those blue collar workers 
who receive only 1 week’s notice of a 
plant closing or permanent layoff, or 
to those nonunion blue collar workers 
who receive only 2 days notice? That is 
what the statistical averages are for 
this country, 2 days notice. 

The statistics tell us that half of 
them will be jobless for more than 6 
months. One in five will go without 
work for over 2 years. Those who do 
find work will earn an average of 16 
percent less in their new jobs and 
nearly a third will earn 25 percent less. 
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The plant closing provision of this 
trade legislation provides an opportu- 
nity to lift part of this burden from 
those who are faced with that kind of 
catastrophic action. 

Advance worker notification of a 
plant closing works. It is not a novel or 
radical idea. It works for the employ- 
ee. It works for the community. It 
works for the company. 


For over 15 years Canada, our neigh- 
bor to the north, has required 3 to 6 
months advance notice of a plant clos- 
ing. A labor management committee 
identifies the problems that face the 
workers and the company in adjusting 
to the contemplated closing, and then 
devises appropriate responses to assist 
in that adjustment. Under the Canadi- 
an program, most workers are placed 
within 6 months at an average cost of 
$250 per placement. 


Compare the Canadian experience 
with that of our own country. Our 
principal program that is designed to 
assist dislocated workers, title III of 
the Job Training Partnership Act, 
reaches fewer than 1 displaced worker 
in 20. 


If workers are given only a few days 
notice of a shutdown, they are likely 
to be scattered before anyone can 
reach them to provide services and as- 
sistance. Those who are able to be 
reached and placed are done so at an 
average cost of $3,500 per placement. 


A recent demonstration project that 
has been conducted by the Michigan 
Department of Labor has shown that 
the Canadian process can work here in 
this country as well. 


ORE-IDA Foods, Inc., located in 
Greenville, MI, closed its doors last 
May, putting 517 employees out of 
work. This closing would have meant 
economic devastation to the workers 
and the community. But there was a 
difference in the experience of that 
particular plant due to the experiment 
undertaken by the Department of 
Labor. The workers in the community 
were notified 6 months in advance of 
the closing. This allowed time for a 
joint labor-management committee to 
establish a job services center to pro- 
vide workers with new skills training 
and with placement assistance. The re- 
sults of that experiment, which can 
only be described as common sense 
transitioning, are impressive. When 
the project ended 8 months later, 86 
percent of those workers had been 
placed in new jobs, with an average 
wage rate of 81 percent of their previ- 
ous wage. The placement cost per 
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worker was less than $1,500 and only 3 
of those 517 dislocated workers are re- 
ceiving public assistance funds today. 

Advance worker notification makes 
sense. It makes sense for the workers. 
It makes sense for the companies. It is 
good business. 

I suspect it is that recognition that 
led the Wall Street Journal not long 
ago to present this article under the 
authorship of Walter Mossberg. Mr. 
Mossberg argues that there is prob- 
ably no provision of this legislation 
less deserving of the criticism it has re- 
ceived than the plant closing provi- 
sion. Coming from the Wall Street 
Journal, I think that is an observation 
that ought to be heeded. 

Let me read for a moment Mr. Moss- 
berg’s article. He writes: 

In fact, the plant closings language is 
nothing more than a modest effort to make 
sure that the few companies inclined to do 
so don’t hide plans to close a plant until the 
last minute, leaving workers and communi- 
ties in the lurch. It is squarely in the tradi- 
tion of such social reforms as child labor 
and minimum wage laws. These act to 
soften the social consequences of free 
market decisions and thus permit the 
market continued public acceptance without 
the sort of deep government involvement 
often practiced abroad. As social reforms go, 
the plant closings provision appears fairly 
minor. According to business and labor, 
many big companies already offer some 
form of advanced layoff notice. 

Mr. Mossberg continues: 

In the smoke of ideological charge and 
countercharge, it is important to note what 
the plant closing provision would not accom- 
plish. It wouldn’t bar a single closing or 
layoff. It wouldn’t require companies to get 
worker or government approval to close 
plants or conduct layoffs. It wouldn’t affect 
companies with under 100 workers or any 
company laying off less than one-third of its 
work force, unless some 500 workers are in- 
volved. It merely requires stable companies 
that know well beforehand of plans to close 
plants or order mass layoffs to share this in- 
formation 60 days in advance with the af- 
fected workers and local governments. 
That’s all. 

I find it very difficult to understand 
the kind of opposition that has been 
generated among some circles within 
ie business community to this legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. GAYDOS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLPE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GAYDOS. Mr. Speaker, first I 
want to commend my colleague on the 
record for taking this timely position 
on a very important subject matter. 

I can speak with some authenticity, 
based upon the practical personal 
arms length experience as to what the 
gentleman is talking about. I am from 
the Mon Valley in the Pittsburgh area 
where in the last 5 years we lost over 
30,000 jobs, with the demise of the 
steel industry in this country. 

I can tell the gentleman, as he has 
so properly mentioned and spread 
upon the record, what he talked about 
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actually occurred. The dislocation was 
frightful. It was almost impossible to 
describe the complete chaos and havoc 
that was wreaked upon the people in- 
volved when a major corporation, such 
as United States Steel, does not give 
advance notice of a plant closing. 

Now, we were fortunate in our area 
because United States Steel at the 
time did give some notice. It gave the 
notification, but it was not on the 
basis and under the auspices of the 
legislation we are talking about. It was 
helter-skelter, give or take it. Some 
was given properly and some was not. 

I can tell you that in those areas 
where for instance in a companion 
plant, Continental Can, in that par- 
ticular area closed, it gave notice 6 
months plus in advance, a very orderly 
closing, there was no chaos. 

I have experienced both sides of 
what the gentleman is talking about. I 
think he is so correct. I think it is the 
most essential legislation that we 
could ever pass and it is the only right, 
humane, proper, and equitable thing 
to do under the circumstances. 

I commend the gentleman for taking 
out this special order to allow our col- 
leagues here to spread their feelings 
upon the record so that maybe some- 
body down at the White House might 
take some notice. 

Mr. WOLPE. I thank the gentleman 
for his observations. 

I just hope the President will recon- 
sider his announced intention to veto 
this critical legislation over this provi- 
sion. 

Mr. FORD of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLPE. I yield to my distin- 
guished colleague, the gentleman from 
Michigan, who has been the leader in 
this effort for many years. It is an 
issue that should have been addressed 
by this Congress long ago and hopeful- 
ly we will have an opportunity to do so 
this year. 

Mr. FORD of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, I thank the gentleman, and I want 
to thank him on behalf of all those 
who have worked for so many years to 
finally get us to this point, for taking 
this time to focus attention on what 
the President says he is going to do. I 
do hope that he will rethink his posi- 
tion. I hope that he can at least follow 
the polls that indicate that 86 percent 
of Americans when polled think that 
it is only fair to give a little notice. 

I wonder if I could impose on the 
gentleman’s time to talk a little bit 
about the evolution of this issue. Back 
in about 1972 in my district of south- 
eastern Michigan where we have had 
historically in this century a lot of 
smaller supplier plants that supply 
the automobile industry and other 
basic industries, like steel and others, 
we began to find that because of out- 
sourcing and a lot of other things that 
we were losing plants that were closing 
or relocating to right-to-work States 
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and other conditions of that kind, and 
the whole Midwest was beginning to 
feel it and the Northeast. 

In 1973, we finally worked with some 
of our friends, and Senator Mondale 
of Minnesota and I put together a bill 
that was for many years known as the 
Mondale-Ford bill. He introduced it in 
December 1973 in the Senate. 

I am sorry to say that in that first 
Senate we did not have a single co- 
sponsor. 

I introduced it when the House came 
in at the beginning of February 1974. 
We did have a few cosponsors. 

We held the first hearings on the 
legislation in Detroit in the spring of 
1974. I talked to former Vice President 
Mondale a week or so ago and he re- 
minded me that at that hearing there 
were only three labor unions yet awak- 
ened to this new phenomena that was 
beginning to grow so rapidly. That was 
the UAW, largely because of the re- 
gional director in our district, Bard 
Young, now deceased, who represented 
an area where a lot of these little 
plants were being lost, the steelwork- 
ers and the rubber workers. 

Now, over the years the issue was 
early on defined as a problem for the 
Rust Belt and it did not bother the 
rest of the country, they said. 

Well, as the phenomena has grown 
across the country, concern has grown 
across the country. I would like to ob- 
serve that while it was frequently said 
in some parts of the country that what 
Mr. Mondale and I were trying to do 
was keep our plants from moving to 
their part of the country, one should 
look at the list now of where the clos- 
ings are taking place. 

I would recall for the gentleman 
that in 1985 we had a plant-closing bill 
on the floor. It lost by five votes. The 
day that the bill came to the floor, 
every Member received from the Sec- 
retary of Labor, Mr. Brock, a letter 
saying, “If you will vote against this 
bill, I will appoint a high level task 
force to look into this matter and see 
if the loss jobs through plants closings 
is really a problem.” 
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Mr. Speaker, I have to say that Sec- 
retary Brock played it completely 
straight with us. He did appoint a 
high-powered blue-ribbon commission 
that 1 year later came back with a 
report. Those of us who had been con- 
cerned about this for very long frankly 
were surprised to find that the Brock 
report developed bigger figures than 
we had known about, and the Brock 
report for example found that be- 
tween 1981 and 1985 over 11.5 million 
people lost their jobs in this country 
because of plant closings and reloca- 
tions. That was much bigger than any 
figure we had ever asserted in support 
of the bill before that time. 
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They also found that if a person had 
notice that they were going to lose 
their job, they probably went back to 
work soon after the job was gone into 
another job, and in a much shorter 
period of time. 

Mr. Speaker, it is clear that early 
notice cuts down the cost of unem- 
ployment compensation for all em- 
ployers, not just the employers that 
are closing but for all employers who 
pay into those unemployment funds. 

Then they looked at where the 
plants had been closing, and in the 
period from 1981 to 1985 one has to go 
all the way down to number nine on 
the list before Michigan appears. 

First on the list in total dislocations 
was West Virginia. First in plant clos- 
ings was also West Virginia. 

Second in total dislocations was 
Alaska, and second in plant closings is 
Alabama. 

Third in total dislocations is the 
State of Washington, third in plant 
closings is Mississippi. 

Fourth, in total dislocations is Mis- 
sissippi, fourth in plant closings is the 
State of Washington. 

Fifth, in both total dislocations and 
plant closings is Louisiana. 

Sixth, in dislocation is Oklahoma, 
and down the line. 

Mr. Speaker, I include for the 
Recorp a document including these 
figures along with many others titled, 
“Plant Closing Provisions Promote 
Economic Growth”: 

In addition to being humane and alleviat- 
ing the hardship that plant closings and 
mass layoffs can cause, advance notice also 
significantly enhances the success of re- 
training programs, thereby promoting eco- 
nomic flexibility and growth. 

Advance notice promotes competitiveness: 
A key to remaining competitive is a well 
trained workforce. All the studies show that 
a worker who receives notice is far more 
likely to receive appropriate re-training in a 
timely manner. (Studies by the GAO, the 
OTA, the National Academy of Science and 
even an Administration task force all found 
that a key to successful training programs is 
notice.) 

Advance notice promotes economic flexi- 
bility: The ability of workers to quickly and 
efficiently acquire new skills is essential in 
maintaining a flexibile economy. The likeli- 
hood that a displaced worker will acquire 
new and useful skills without undue delay 
increases substantially with notice. 

Advance notice is cost effective: Advance 
notice shortens the period a worker is un- 
employed by an average 3.8 weeks. This re- 
duced period of unemployment would save 
more than $400 million a year in unemploy- 
ment insurance costs. The direct benefit to 
workers of the shortened period of unem- 
ployment is $1.5 billion a year in additional 
wages. 

Advance notice increases overall produc- 
tivity: The reduction in the period of unem- 
ployment that results from notice means 
workers will be producing more. 

ADVANCE NOTICE REQUIREMENTS OF FOREIGN 

COUNTRIES 
Sweden 

30-day notice if fewer than 5 dismissals; 

60-day notice if 5 to 25 dismissials; 120-day 
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notice if 26 to 100 dismissals; 180-day notice 
if over 100 dismissals. 


United Kingdom 
30-day notice if 10 to 99 dismissals in a 30- 
day period; 90-day notice if 100 or more dis- 
missals in a 90-day period. 


Japan 


30-day notice if 30 or more dismissals 
within a 30-day period. 


Canada 


120-day notice if 50 or more dismissals; 
lesser amounts of notice for fewer dismis- 
sals, with a minimum notice period of 60 
days. 
West Germany 


30-day notice if there are 6 dismissals in a 
workforce of 21 to 49, over 25 dismissals or 
10% of a workforce of 50 to 499, or 50 dis- 
missals in workforce of 500+. 12-month 
notice for firms employing 2000 or more 
workers. 


France 


30-day notice for workers employed be- 
tween 6 months and 2 years. 60-day notice 
for workers employed for 2 years or more. 
(Can be extended through labor bargain- 
ing.) 

Notes.—In addition to notice require- 
ments, each of these countries also requires 
severance payments and consultation with 
the employees who are to be laid off. Nei- 
ther consultation nor severance is required 
by the Trade Bill provisions. 

1. The public overwhelmingly favors ad- 
vance notice. 86% of the American people 
favor a law requiring companies to give ad- 
vance notice of a plant closing. 

The Plant Closing provisions are support- 
ed by: Conference of Mayors, National 
League of Cities, Lutheran Council, Nation- 
al Council of Churches, National Urban 
League, Women’s Equity Action League, 
Catholic Conference, United Methodist 
Church, American Association of Retired 
Persons, Presbyterian Church USA, AFL- 
CIO and many others. 

2. American workers are being laid off 
without notice. Of the 2 million workers 
who lose their jobs each year because of 
shutdowns or layoffs, 2 out of 3 receive no 
notice. Average blue collar workers receives 
only seven days of notice. Unorganized blue 
collar workers receive an average of 2 days 
notice. (Majority of workers do not belong 
to unions.) 

3. Advance notice is cost effective. Ad- 
vance notification reduces unemployment 
for dislocated workers by an average of 27%. 
Office of Technology Assessment (OTA) es- 
timates that, because it reduces unemploy- 
ment, the bill will save $300 million each 
year in unemployment compensation costs. 
National Academy of Sciences issued a 
report which concluded: “Substantial ad- 
vance notice of permanent plant shutdowns 
and large permanent layoffs offers signifi- 
cant benefits to workers who are displaced 
and to the nation by reducing the average 
duration of unemployment and lessening 
the public costs of such unemployment.” 

4. Early notice makes it twice as likely 
that worker adjustment programs will suc- 
ceed in finding new jobs for displaced work- 
ers. 

5. Reagan Administration task force has 
acknowledged the importance of giving 
notice of closings and mass layoffs. In prais- 
ing the Canadian system of mandatory ad- 
vance notice, Brock task force stated it vir- 
tually pays for itself by shortening duration 
of unemployment”. Task force also stated 
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that advanced notice “is an essential compo- 
nent of a successful adjustment program.” 

6. Plant closing and mass layoffs are a na- 
tional problem. South has a higher rate of 
plant closing than either the Midwest or 
New England. 

7. Plant closing provision in trade bill is a 
substantially modified version of the bill 
considered by the House in the 99th Con- 
gress. Requires 60 days instead of 90 days 
notice. Applies to employers with more than 
100 workers instead of 50. Covers layoffs of 
% of the workforce or more than 500 work- 
ers instead of layoffs of 50 or more. Con- 
tains a new section that exempts firms from 
the duty to notify when the firm has a rea- 
sonable belief that notice would cause an 
avoidable shutdown. 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN H.R. 3 AND H.R. 1616 


HR 3 HR1616 


of 100 o Covered of 50 work- 
only employers 01 3 or more 


IN SUPPORT OF ADVANCE NOTICE PROVISIONS OF 
TRADE BILL 


Advance notice of closings and layoffs is 
necessary: The National Academy of Sci- 
ences, NaCOR, GAO, OTA, and the Reagan 
Administration have all stated advance 
notice is essential to promoting efficient ad- 
justment for dislocated workers; advance 
notice reduces the duration of unemploy- 
ment by 27%; OTA estimates the bill will 
save $300 million in unemployment compen- 
sation costs alone; 86% of the American 
people favor a law requiring companies to 
provide advance notice. 

American workers do not receive adequate 
notice: 2,000,000 workers a year lose their 
jobs due to layoffs and closings; nonunion 
blue collar workers receive 2 days notice on 
average; 2 out of 3 workers receive no 
notice. 

Notice provisions are carefully drafted to 
protect employers: bill only covers employ- 
ers of 100 or more, more than 90% of all em- 
ployers are completely exempted; bill only 
requires 60 days notice; notice only applies 
to layoffs of at least one-third of the work- 
force or 500 or more employees; notice is not 
required when a faltering company may be 
hurt by providing it; notice is only required 
the closing or layoff is foreseeable; exclusive 
remedies do not permit any layoff or closing 
to be delayed. 
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STATES WITH HIGHEST RATES OF DISCLOCATION AND JOBS 
LOST FROM PLANT CLOSINGS, 1981-85 
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Mr. Speaker, we see Texas, North 
Carolina, and many States that are 
not usually thought of as being part of 
the Midwest-Northeastern Rust Belt 
as some people refer to us. So the phe- 
nomenon has now become a national 
phenomenon and that explains why 
people of all kinds are concerned 
about it. There were a total, between 
1981 and 1985, of 5,224 plants that 
closed forever. They closed their doors 
and they are gone. 

The rate of dislocations rose very 
steadily during the 1981-85 period, and 
this is all coming from Secretary 
Brock’s figures, these are not labor fig- 
ures, these are not our figures, these 
are the Department of Labor figures 
under the direction of President Rea- 
gan’s Secretary Mr. Brock. 

Mr. Brock recommended that since 
we were losing about 1.5 million jobs a 
year, that we ought to appropriate 
about $980 million per year to provide 
training money for the people who 
lost their jobs. We took that recom- 
mendation and introduced it as House 
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bill 1122 which has been reported and 
is waiting action here. 

The Senate picked up the bill and 
added it to the trade bill, but in the 
process to get it added to the trade 
bill, they had to compromise the noti- 
fication down to 60 days and 100 em- 
ployees. In fact it is not even 60 days 
notice unless the employer knows 
more than 60 days beforehand that he 
is going to have to lay off people or he 
is going to have to close. If he finds 
out that he has lost a contract, say, to- 
night and that he is going to lose the 
contract by the end of the week, that 
is adequate notice under the provi- 
sions of this bill. 

What the Brock task force discov- 
ered was that the average blue-collar 
worker in this country in the period 
when I described the job loss, that job 
loss of 11.5 million people, they got 2 
days notice. 

The average white-collar worker in 
that period got 1 week’s notice. 

So if anybody tells my colleagues 
that out of the goodness of their heart 
American employers are sharing this 
valuable information with their em- 
ployees, it is just no so. The big em- 
ployers who have union contracts are 
giving up to 90 days with severance 
pay, retraining benefits, and a lot of 
other things. I applaud them for that. 

The U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
began in 1973 to oppose this bill right 
off the bat. They have not relented. 
They are using the same speeches 
against it today that they used then. 

I remind the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. WoLrE] that in 1973 and 1974 
one of the central concerns we had in 
the legislation was the fact that we 
had numerous plants closing or going 
out of business leaving behind pension 
funds that were broke. In the 1970’s 
during the Nixon administration we 
passed legislation which was signed 
into law by a Republican President 
which legislation created the organiza- 
tion known as ERISA, so it is not now 
likely that a company will go out of 
business and leave the employees with 
no assets in the pension that they 
thought they had earned. In the case 
where they do in fact leave one that is 
defunct, other employers pick up the 
cost through the premiums levied and 
which they pay for ERISA insurance 


to insure the weak companies that go 


out of business. 

That big center of controversy has 
not been around since the middle 
1970’s, and yet they still continue to 
oppose blindly. 

What I suggest is happening is that 
instead of consulting the other sources 
that the President has most recently 
suggested in the press that he con- 
sults, he has been consulting with his 
friends at the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce whom he thinks actually speak 
for American business. I have yet to 
meet a small businessman in my area 
who has benefited when a large facto- 
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ry closes its doors, whether it is the 
person who no longer sells the gaso- 
line to the workers who purchase gaso- 
line for their vehicles, the little place 
that they used to get their lunches, 
the place where they used to stop for 
a beer after work, and it goes on and 
on and on. 

Mr. Speaker, in Youngstown, OH, 
when they closed that steel mill they 
lost 9,000 jobs at the plant. A year 
later when Yale University studied 
that town they found that an addi- 
tional 11,000 jobs were lost by other 
people because the payroll from the 
plant had left that community. 

Who supports this “crazy” idea? Mr. 
Speaker, we find the National Confer- 
ence of Mayors, the National League 
of Cities, the Catholic Conference, 
United Methodist Church, American 
Association of Retired Persons, the 
Presbyterian Church, National Coun- 
cil of Churches, the Lutheran Council, 
National Urban League, Women’s 
Equity Action League, AFL-CIO, and 
many, many other organizations. Why 
have they come together to support 
this legislation? Because over the 
years as this issue has evolved and 
people have come to understand the 
magnitude of its impact on our econo- 
my, the support for it has spread more 
broadly. Why do we say to give notice 
to a city? The city has to pick up the 
pieces when a major source of income 
to that city and a major source of tax 
revenue to that city for its school dis- 
trict makes a decision and frequently 
the decisions are not made there 
either. For example in our State the 
oldest chemical company in Michigan 
was purchased by a German company 
called BASF. The city of Wyandotte, 
MI had grown up around that plant. It 
had been the employer for generation 
after generation. One day when they 
were down to the last 600 employees, 
the board of directors in Bonn, Ger- 
many decided that they were going to 
move the operation from Wyandotte, 
MI in toto. They not only moved it, 
but to avoid taxes they bulldozed all 
the buildings to the ground. There was 
no longer any tax base, no longer any 
jobs. That was not a decision made by 
American businessmen who had any 
interest in American workers and 
American communities. That decision 
was made by a computer that told 
some directors on a board of directors 
in Bonn, Germany that the computer 
said the bottom line is that we can 
make money if we close that plant and 
bulldoze the buildings. There was 
nobody to worry about what happened 
to the workers and what happened to 
that community except the people 
that were left behind. That is the new 
dimension of this phenomenon that is 
coming home bitterly to roost. That is 
that these decisions to close are not 
always made by Americans but are 
indeed more and more made by people 
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in other countries who are buying con- 
trolling interests in American compa- 
nies or basing their companies here in 
America. It is an increasing phenome- 
non that that will increase public 
demand that we in the Congress do 
something to make sure that those de- 
cisions are handled in an atmosphere 
of some kind of humane corporate re- 
sponsibility. That is all we are asking 
for, that everybody do what the good 
guys already do as a matter of con- 
science and humane corporate respon- 
sibility. 

Let us ask the competitors of the 
good guys to live by the same rules 
that the good guys are living by. Let 
us ask the Chamber of Commerce to 
protect the good corporate citizens be- 
longing to their organization and not 
make them continue to pay the in- 
creased costs for supporting the bad 
corporate citizens within their own or- 
ganization. 

I think if the President would listen 
to America and not listen to a few 
rather, from my point of view at least, 
narrow interpretations of the imposi- 
tion of this kind of corporate citizen- 
ship on people that he will do the 
right thing and sign this bill. 

I join my colleagues here in compli- 
menting the gentleman from Michigan 
{Mr. Worrzl for keeping his attention 
and the country’s attention on this 
very important issue. It is too much to 
hope, but I hope somebody over in the 
White House will hear some of your 
words of wisdom here today. 

Mr. WOLPE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
thank the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Forp] for his remarks this 
evening. There is probably no issue 
that the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Forp] has wrestled with longer 
than that of plant closing legislation. I 
expect there is probably no issue that 
has been more difficult to comprehend 
than the opposition generated by the 
plant closing provision. We are facing 
a genuine economic crisis in this coun- 
try. We know that there are many 
facets to that crisis, including our 
trade deficit, our low savings rate, our 
declining infrastructure, and our pro- 
ductivity problems, but clearly one 
aspect of our difficulties relates to the 
adversarial nature of the relationship 
that exists between management and 
labor in this country. 

If we are ever going to be serious 
about turning America into a competi- 
tive player again and restoring our 
economic performance, we are going to 
have to join together. We will really 
have to create the teamwork that we 
talk a lot about. Yet, when there is an 
organization like the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce which continues to essen- 
tially promote confrontation with the 
working men and women of this coun- 
try over an issue that is so reasonable, 
I submit that it is terribly counterpro- 
ductive. It is in that sense that I think 
the National Chamber's opposition to 
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this legislation is harmful to business. 
It is harmful because it will further 
the process of polarization between 
management and labor, and make 
more difficult the effort of putting to- 
gether a cooperative approach to the 
economic problems we are facing. 

Mr. GAYDOS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from Michigan yield? 

Mr. WOLPE. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GAYDOS. Mr. Speaker, I appre- 
ciate the gentleman from Michigan 
yielding. I think it is important that 
we speak on the record, and I want to 
compliment my friend the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Forp], for making 
such a clear explanation of the back- 
ground of this bill. I think the salient 
point that he made was the fact that 
here we have a computer speaking out 
in Bonn, Germany, and doing some- 
thing in this country which we think 
is at best mischievous and probably 
practically dangerous. 

I say that we should look at our Ca- 
nadian partners above the border, the 
Canadian Acquisition Corporation. It 
is a government corporation funded by 
the government, by the taxpayers, and 
their main order of business and 
reason for existence is to acquire for- 
eign interests in Canada to make 
Canada for the Canadians, meaning 
that those people in this country that 
advocate that our borders should be 
open, and because of the weak dollar 
everybody comes in and they own all 
kinds of businesses in this country and 
everything is going to be rosy because 
they are coming in here and establish- 
ing businesses and we then have em- 
ployment, that is a fictitious argument. 
Canada has gone through it. Right 
now, as I say, Canada is spending large 
amounts of government money to try 
to get Canada for the Canadians and 
do away with foreign interest in Cana- 
dian corporations. If only one item 
comes out of this special order, I think 
that item is the most salient that one 
could imagine. It is very important to 
this American economy. 

Mr. WOLPE. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania is 
on target. The Canadian experience is 
instructive. It reminds us that there is 
no uniqueness to this provision. Other 
countries have used it. Other States 
within America already have plant 
closing legislation, most notably, Mas- 
sachusetts, and they have done that 
with cooperation between business and 
labor. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the distin- 
guished gentlewoman from Ohio [Ms. 
Kaptur] who is a cosponsor of the leg- 
islation that we have been working on 
together for some time. 
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Ms. KAPTUR. Mr. Speaker, I join 
our other friends here this evening in 
commending the gentleman for this 
special order on this very important 
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section of the trade bill. We are await- 
ing the President’s response. 

I, like everyone else and the people 
of my district, have been concerned 
about the hook that they have tried to 
use on this plant-closing legislation as 
a reason for possible veto. It seems to 
me that there are certain actions that 
we take as a Congress that are done 
because they are humane, they are 
proper and they are right, and they 
are in the traditions of a constitution- 
al form of government which talked 
about forming a more perfect union 
and securing the blessings of liberty to 
ourselves and our posterity. 

I think that the plant-closing notifi- 
cation is an idea that follows in that 
great tradition. It certainly makes 
sense to the workers who stand to lose 
their very livelihood. It makes sense 
for our Nation as a world leader in the 
area of business and in the face of the 
global international marketplace. 

I think one of the interesting things 
about this bill and about this provision 
as we have heard it debated is that all 
of our trading partners, Germany, 
Japan and Canada, which the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gaypos] 
just talked about, Sweden, all have 
notice which is longer than that of 
this bill, which is 6 weeks’ notice, 60 
days. 

One of the reasons that we are often 
given as we debate this trade bill that 
America is not as competitive as she 
should be is because we have treated 
our workers so poorly, and as I sat in 
committee and heard, it takes the 
American family no more than 2 
months to use up its savings when the 
main wage earner loses a job. It just 
seems that 60 days is such a small 
period of time to be asking for. Many 
of our companies do this willingly al- 
ready. 

It is amazing to me that this pres- 
sure has come from certain interest 
groups to try to deep six this wonder- 
ful trade bill just on the basis of this 
one provision. It also amazes me, be- 
cause the vast majority of Americans 
support this provision, people from all 
walks of life, and close to 90 percent of 
the American people if allowed to vote 
on this provision would vote for it 
overwhelmingly. 

We know there are over 2 million 
American workers every year who lose 
their jobs because of shutdowns or 
layoffs, and two out of three of those 
receive no notice. The average worker 
receives about 7 days’ notice, and that 
is the blue-collar worker. Even the 
white-collar worker receives less than 
2 weeks’ notice, so what we are asking 
for is some humane treatment of our 
fellow citizens. 

The Federal Government is saying it 
is time that we caught up with our 
other allied trading partners. I think it 
would go a long way to helping Amer- 
ica become competitive, because all of 
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the studies now show the way that 
management and labor work together 
improving the quality of life in the 
workplace and the treatment of the 
worker through such things as quality 
circles does improve productivity and 
America’s position worldwide. 

The arguments, finally let me just 
say, that have been offered by certain 
opponents to this legislation and cer- 
tain opponents to this legislation do 
not make much sense to me, because it 
seems to me the committee has done 
such a marvelous job of meeting the 
concerns of those initially opposed to 
the legislation. 

The Wall Street Journal did a won- 
derful job, as others, in a story they 
printed on page 1 about a week ago, 
and I just wanted to place on the 
record that this amendment would not 
bar a single closing or layoff. It is not 
setting any kind of a standard for busi- 
ness in that regard. It would not re- 
quire companies to get worker or Gov- 
ernment approval to close plants or to 
conduct layoffs. It would not affect 
companies with under 100 workers or, 
in fact, any company laying off less 
than one-third of its work force unless 
500 people are affected, and then 
there is a formidable list of exceptions 
that say to companies that may be fal- 
tering because they cannot raise 
enough capital in the marketplace 
they do not have to abide by these 
rules, that we know that advance 
notice might pose financial problems 
for them. There are plant closings 
that may be due to unforeseeable busi- 
ness developments or strikes or lock- 
outs or maybe a company gets cut off 
from its major company that may 
supply into it. 

As the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. Forp] mentioned, that would not 
apply, so it seems to me that in all of 
these instances we have taken care of 
the exceptions, and now we have a 
very clean amendment that basically 
says the average American worker, be 
they blue collar or white collar, de- 
serves the courtesy and the humane 
treatment of 60 days of notice. 

I commend the gentleman and 
strongly support this provision and 
urge the President to listen to his as- 
trologer, and pay a little bit more at- 
tention to the American people as we 
move forward with this legislation. 

Mr. WOLPE. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentlewoman from Ohio for her 
very cogent observations and for all of 
her help in moving this legislation for- 
ward. 

I want to quote one more passage 
from the Wall Street Journal article 
that was just referenced. As the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Forp] 
noted, elements of the business com- 
munity recognize the plant-closing 
provision as good for business and are 
not opposed to it. I think that is the 
significance of the Wall Street Journal 
column. The columnist writes: 
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There are many items in the trade bill 
that will, indeed, affect America’s ability to 
compete in world markets, but the plant- 
closings measure is not one of them. And it 
is strange, indeed, that the fate of the mas- 
sive bill is turning on language that has 
nothing to do with trade. The ideological 
debate over the provision does not bode well 
for the ability of the Nation’s leaders to 
grapple with the really important economic 
issues that America surely will face in the 
years just ahead. 

I come back to the point made earli- 
er, that the plant-closing provision 
simply is a method of having manage- 
ment and labor come together to assist 
workers, to assist the firms themselves 
and to assist the communities in ad- 
justing to economic change. Simple 
justice demands that workers who 
have invested their lives in their facto- 
ries be given a fair notice that calami- 
ty will strike. 

Corporate executives protect them- 
selves with golden parachutes, with 
inside information as to the timing of 
layoffs or of plant closings. The corpo- 
rate employees and their communities 
today too often must rely on the mere 
hope that they will be treated fairly, 
and that is simply not right. 

The provision that has been crafted 
in this legislation is reasonable. It will 
be good for workers. It will be good for 
business. It will be good for communi- 
ties across this country. 

I hope that the President will recon- 
sider this question and that he will 
lend in his final judgment his signa- 
ture to this vitally needed trade legis- 
lation. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. WOLPE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks and 
include extraneous material on the 
subject of my special order today. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ViscLosky). Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan? 

There was no objection. 


TEXAS AIR INVESTIGATION 
UNPRECEDENTED 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. FIELDS] is rec- 
ognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, last week 
the Committee on Public Works and 
Transportation reported a resolution 
which condemns Texas Air Corp. and 
calls for the immediate investigation 
of its corporate management and its 
safety practices. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution, which 
is called House Concurrent Resolution 
262, calls essentially for the same 
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things that are already part and parcel 
of the present ongoing investigation of 
Texas Air announced by the Depart- 
ment of Transportation several weeks 
ago. While this resolution was intro- 
duced over a month ago, I consider the 
resolution overly broad, overreaching, 
and unprecedented in its scope and 
the manner in which it singles out a 
single company for unilateral govern- 
mental action. 

Despite its breadth, however, I was 
impressed by the number of cospon- 
sors the bill gathered and the concern 
of those in the Congress about wheth- 
er Texas Air’s two subsidiaries, East- 
ern and Continental, were operated in 
a safe manner. 

As everyone in this Chamber knows, 
however, the circumstances which 
were present at the introduction of 
this resolution have dramatically 
changed. Who can forget the front- 
page headlines and the leadoff stories 
on the evening news reporting the an- 
nouncement by the Department of 
Transportation of an unprecedented 
investigation into the management 
and the safety practices of Texas Air 
and its subsidiaries, Eastern and, later, 
Continental Airlines? I think the reac- 
tion of most Americans to this news 
was, in the first instance, one of relief, 
perhaps one of not knowing, because I 
think the American public is con- 
cerned that the airline industry is op- 
erated in a safe manner, and in this 
vein the Department of Transporta- 
tion investigation into Texas Air and 
its safety practices is tangible evidence 
of Government concern for safety 
which promotes public confidence in 
Government. 
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I want to state emphatically that 
airline safety must never be compro- 
mised. 

I was also pleased at the same time 
that Texas Air announced that it fully 
supported the investigation and 
agreed to cooperate in every way possi- 
ble to expedite what is concededly an 
enormous undertaking. On April 28, 
FAA Administrator Alan McArtor an- 
nounced that they had made more 
than 2,000 inspections of Eastern and 
Continental Airlines jets, and that the 
inspections were not over. The inspec- 
tions cover each one of Eastern’s 267 
planes, and in addition a 5-member ex- 
ecutive level FAA team is undertaking 
an indepth review of Eastern's ability 
to comply with FAA safety standards, 
including an examination of any recur- 
ring trends of noncompliance and an 
evaluation of the effectiveness of 
FAA's current inspection and enforce- 
ment program. Continental contains a 
fleet of 362 planes across the Nation, 
and together with Eastern the 2 carri- 
ers make up nearly 20 percent of the 
Nation's air passenger market. 
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The question that is very appropri- 
ate at this time is what have the in- 
spections uncovered? The FAA Admin- 
istrator, Alan McArtor said on April 29 
that out of 2,000 inspections of over 
600 aircraft, only 5 percent of the in- 
spections uncovered minor“ safety in- 
fractions that required planes to be 
taken out of service and at times 
flights delayed. Mr. McArtor went on 
to say that the FAA had found no 
“grossly unsafe” aircraft, calling the 5 
percent minor infraction percentage 
“not unusual,” and what they would 
expect to find at other airlines. 

Mr. Speaker, admittedly the Depart- 
ment of Transportation and FAA in- 
vestigations are not over. We do not 
have a full record of what kinds of 
safety matters may yet be uncovered 
and brought to the record. But against 
the current record, it is very difficult 
for me to understand why the spon- 
sors of this resolution insist on push- 
ing for its adoption. Surely it makes 
more sense to wait for the completion 
of the official investigation by the 
FAA before we take any action which 
the American public would notice and 
perhaps respond to. Surely we should 
examine the results of the investiga- 
tion by professionals before we move 
on legislation which is broad and com- 
prehensive. 

Mr. Speaker, the general investiga- 
tion called for in the concurrent reso- 
lution is already being done by the De- 
partment of Transportation and the 
FAA. The review of safety issues 
called for in the concurrent resolution 
is a principal feature of the DOT in- 
vestigation. Indeed, the hands-on in- 
vestigation announced by the Depart- 
ment of Transportation is plane spe- 
cific and more comprehensive than 
the inspection called for in the resolu- 
tion that we are being asked to consid- 
er. The Department of Transportation 
is already looking into the resolution’s 
called-for examination of the probable 
and future effects on the availability 
of adequate, efficient and low-priced 
airline service. Further, the FAA 
review of Texas Air compliance with 
statutory requirements and labor-re- 
lated agreements has been made an 
express and integral part of the De- 
partment of Transportation's investi- 
gation and is redundant to the labor 
compliance investigation called for in 
the resolution. 

Moreover, the Department of Trans- 
portation is presently considering in a 
separate proceeding the need for im- 
position of labor protective provisions 
in connection with Texas Air’s pur- 
chase of Eastern. The language in the 
resolution calling for such an investi- 
gation merely restates the ongoing 
proceedings under present law. 

Finally, the two transactions which 
have received the most attention, the 
sale of the Eastern Shuttle to a Texas 
Air related third party, and the con- 
tract between Eastern and Orion Air 
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for piloting of Eastern aircraft in the 
event of a strike, are no longer at 
issue. They are no longer issues, I 
repeat. The sale of the shuttle has 
been blocked by a Federal court order, 
and the application has been with- 
drawn. 

Furthermore, over a week ago Texas 
Air announced that it had unilaterally 
canceled its contract with Orion, so 
those two issues have simply gone 
away. 

If this is beginning to sound like a 
broken record which keeps repeating 
itself, it is. This resolution is complete- 
ly repetitive of actions already taken 
by the Secretary of Transportation 
and of issues which have already effec- 
tively disappeared. Many Americans 
who are not familiar with the work- 
ings of the Congress and the nature of 
politics may be wondering aloud why 
this resolution is still being pushed de- 
spite the overwhelming evidence 
which begs the conclusion that it is 
unnecessary and it should at least be 
delayed. Mr. Speaker, I will tell my 
colleagues why this resolution is still 
being pushed. This resolution is being 
pushed because of the existence of a 
very contentious labor dispute at East- 
ern Airlines, a labor dispute which 
could determine the future of that air- 
line, but also of Continental Airlines. 

In connection with that dispute, the 
labor unions call Frank Lorenzo, the 
chairman of Texas Air Corp., a union 
buster and enemy of union labor. 
They are convinced that Mr. Lorenzo’s 
sole purpose and his overriding goal at 
the negotiating table as chairman of 
the airline is to bust the union at East- 
ern just like he did at Continental. 

Perhaps the labor situation at East- 
ern should be the subject of congres- 
sional hearings because it has been the 
subject of some congressional hear- 
ings, and surely Members of Congress 
have a right to take an active role in 
providing their own independent coun- 
sel and political representation to 
members of labor organizations and 
air employee constituents. But each of 
us as a Member of Congress has a re- 
sponsibility to ensure that we treat 
businesses and citizens with an even 
hand. Indeed, the Constitution pre- 
scribes that we give every citizen the 
“equal protection” of the law. So it is 
with this theme that I return to ask 
what every Member of Congress 
should ask in this debate: Have we 
treated Texas Air Corp. fairly by sin- 
gling it out with a congressional reso- 
lution, although that resolution is 
nonbinding, which condemns its busi- 
ness practices and calls for an investi- 
gation that is already being undertak- 
en by the Department of Transporta- 
tion and the FAA? To me, that is the 
most important question that all of us 
should consider and answer. 

Mr. Speaker, the evidence shows 
that there is only one answer to that 
question. As the Supreme Court said 
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when it struck down the Federal Com- 
munications Commission cross-owner- 
ship provision which was aimed at 
Ruppert Murdock, this resolution sin- 
gles out Texas Air with the precision 
of a laser beam. 

If we were to enact appropriate leg- 
islation in this instance, Mr. Speaker, 
it would not separate out a single car- 
rier or its holding company. Instead, it 
would look to the entire industry on 
the issue of airline safety. 

One might ask why the resolution 
finds it more prudent to condemn the 
actions of a particular airline instead 
of reviewing the practices of an indus- 
try as a whole. One may further ask 
why this resolution is being pushed 
now while other matters of public im- 
portance and the completion of the 
Eastern and the Continental safety in- 
vestigations take a back seat. 

It all seems extremely confusing, 
Mr. Speaker. But I imagine the most 
confused person in the world, if I 
might be so presumptious, must be 
Secretary Burnley. Put yourself in the 
shoes of the Secretary and you might 
understand my statement, because he 
is proceeding with a very comprehen- 
sive and yet unprecedented investiga- 
tion of a particular airline. Now he is 
faced with this Public Works and 
Transportation Committee resolution, 
which is nonbinding, in effect telling 
him to do what he is already doing. 
One of the criticisms of the Depart- 
ment of Transportation investigation, 
and therefore one of the reasons put 
forth for the passage of the resolution 
which is now before us, is that the res- 
olution should pass because the De- 
partment of Transportation investiga- 
tion is too abstract. It is too abstract. I 
can tell my colleagues what I think ab- 
stract is. Abstract is a nonbinding reso- 
lution calling for an investigation 
which has already taken place. That is 
abstract. 

I hope that this resolution will not 
further undermine what has already 
become a rather shaky economic base 
in Eastern and Continental Airlines, 
thereby affecting people who live and 
work in my congressional district in 
Houston. I hope that we do not unde- 
servedly and gratuitously fan the fires 
of publicity to the point that the 
public no longer wants to fly Conti- 
nental and Eastern before the results 
of a 30-day investigation which will be 
made public. 

I suppose with all of this attention, 
Eastern and Continental Airlines are 
the most watched airlines in the sky. I 
just hope that if the results of the in- 
vestigation are favorable that Con- 
gress and the American people will 
recognize them as the safest, and that 
people will come to the floor and talk 
about the safe nature of Eastern and 
Continental Airlines. 
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Mr. Speaker, I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
SCHAFER]. 

Mr. SCHAEFER. Mr. Speaker, first, 
let me commend the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Fre.ps] for taking out this 
special order. I think the gentleman 
has very eloquently explained the situ- 
ation as is, and I just want to add a 
few comments from my perspective as 
far as Denver goes. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my understanding 
that next week we will be considering 
House Concurrent Resolution 262, 
calling for the Secretary of Transpor- 
tation to conduct an investigation into 
the management of Texas Air and 
Eastern Air Lines. I am opposed to 
this measure for a number of reasons; 
it interferes with the ongoing collec- 
tive bargaining process between labor 
and management; it singles out one 
airline for unprecedented congression- 
al scrutiny and political pressure; and 
its intent is to threaten the Texas Air 
Corp. in such a way as to force upon 
them certain opinions as to what man- 
agement practices and pay scale in a 
private enterprise ought to be. I an 
particularly disturbed that we may be 
considering this resolution in a hur- 
ried fashion under suspension of the 
rules, 

Mr. Speaker, I first want to explain 
something to my colleagues who may 
not have had the opportunity to see 
the positive impact the Texas Air 
Corp. has had by acquiring and re- 
structuring Eastern and Continental. 
As you may know, Denver is the larg- 
est hub facility in Continental’s 
system. I have personally witnessed 
the growth of Continental in Denver 
and the positive effects such growth 
has had on the Denver community 
and the State of Colorado as a whole. 
When Texas Air acquired Continental 
Airlines in 1981, it was plagued with 
postderegulation economic turmoil. 
Continental filed for bankruptcy, shed 
its union contracts and restructured 
the airline. In 3 years, it was not only 
paying 100 cents on each dollar of 
debt, but was continuing to act as the 
industry fare-setter offering unprece- 
dented bargain fares. Lowering costs 
and cutting fares paid off for Conti- 
nental, which in 1984 began showing 
million dollar profits. As one of its 
largest corporations, Continental Air- 
lines provides substantial direct eco- 
2 benefits to the people of Colo- 

0. 

In 1986 Contintental employed 3,565 
Denver-based workers. With the inte- 
gration of hundreds of former Fron- 
tier employees together with the over- 
all growth of the company, over 8,000 
employees currently work for Conti- 
nental in Denver. As you may know, 
the State of Colorado is currently suf- 
fering an economic downturn causing 
high unemployment. Through a pro- 
gressive arrangement between Conti- 
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nental and the State of Colorado, the 
company agreed to target unemployed 
Colorado workers for newly created 
jobs. As a result of the acquisition of 
Frontier assets, Denver has become 
one of the largest maintenance centers 
in Continental’s system. Denver will 
be the primary maintenance base for 
three types of aircraft: The MD-80, 
the Boeing 727, and the Boeing 737. 
These maintenance operations provide 
additional employment opportunities 
for Coloradans. Continental provides 
over $172 million in annual payroll 
and benefits to the Denver metropoli- 
tan area. In addition, Continental pays 
in excess of $30 million annually to 
Denver area vendors. 

The local and State revenue is great- 
ly enhanced by Continental’s Denver 
presence. Its Denver operations pay 
more than $25 million in local taxes. 
In 1987 alone, Continental paid $30 
million to the city and county of 
Denver for use and lease fees at Sta- 
pleton Airport. 

Continental Airlines has also demon- 
strated local commitment through its 
efforts in airport development. As a 
group which spends so much time in 
and out of hometown airports, we all 
see the difference a well-funded, well- 
run airport can make in terms of con- 
venience, quality of life and the im- 
pression left on visitors to our cities. 
Continental supports the new interna- 
tional airport for the Denver area and 
is currently negotiating an agreement 
with the city and county of Denver in 
support of the new airport. Through 
surcharges on its operations at Staple- 
ton, Continental has already paid in 
excess of $2.8 million for new airport 
development. By recently launching a 
$55 million major improvement pro- 
gram Continental has demonstrated 
its commitment to maintaining Staple- 
ton as a viable facility until a new air- 
port can be developed. 

The point I am trying to make, Mr. 
Speaker, is that I have seen the good a 
company such as Continental can do 
for an economically troubled State. I 
realize that Continental is nonunion; 
however, I also understand that Texas 
Air Corp. took Continental airlines out 
of bankruptcy and made it into a 
viable competitive airline. Now Texas 
Air is trying to make Eastern strong 
and competitive as well. One element 
of this approach is to lower operating 
costs by reducing wages and benefits 
that have been inflated through pre- 
deregulation union contracts. Wheth- 
er Congress likes current wage and 
benefit packages is not the issue. As an 
editor of The Rocky Mountain News 
wrote, “‘so long as Eastern violates no 
Federal wage, safety or environmental 
law, fair pay is a matter of opinion, 
nothing more.” Compensation struc- 
ture should be left to the collective 
bargaining process. Yet House Concur- 
rent Resolution 262 sends a clear mes- 
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sage to the NMB that Congress will be 
closely watching the current labor/ 
management proceedings. It is no 
secret that Congress holds the purse- 
strings for funding all Government 
agencies including the DOT and the 
NMB. I think this measure is unortho- 
dox, unfair and just plain bad congres- 
sional policy. There are elaborate pro- 
cedures in place for the NMB to 
handle labor disputes. These proce- 
dures are set by law passed by the 
Congress. If we don’t like what has 
been established then I urge the spon- 
sors of House Concurrent Resolution 
262 to introduce a bill to accomplish 
their goals. Otherwise, we have done 
our job and we should now let the 
NMB do its job. 

One particularly sensitive area that 
could be affected by adopting this 
measure has to do with what is known 
as the single carrier issue. All the 
unions at Eastern Airlines have re- 
quested that the NMB determine 
whether Eastern is now part of a 
larger single transportation system 
which includes Continental Airlines. 
An NMB determination that Eastern 
and Continental constitute a “single 
carrier” would enable Eastern unions 
to force the unionization of Continen- 
tal. The truth is that Continental em- 
ployees have repeatedly rejected 
unionization. The Eastern pilots spent 
millions of dollars in a campaign to en- 
courage Continental pilots to join 
their union [ALPA] but that effort 
failed. Continental employees have 
formed an organization called ‘‘Conti- 
nental by Choice.” They want to make 
clear their desire to remain nonunion. 
This group of Continental employees 
feels that unionization will impede, 
not enhance their ability to communi- 
cate with management. I do not think 
any member here believes that Conti- 
nental employees do not have the 
right to choose to reject union repre- 
sentation. If anyone here believes that 
those employees have been coerced or 
threatened by Continental manage- 
ment, then the issue would be whether 
the Texas Air or Continental has vio- 
lated the law. If Iam not mistaken the 
proper forum for such a determination 
is within the judiciary. 

If we pass this resolution, we will, in 
effect, be telling the NMB that we are 
quite suspicious of Texas Air right at a 
time when the board is supposed to be 
rendering an impartial decision on, 
among many matters, the single carri- 
er issue. It is not our role to legislate 
those decisions. 

I would like to raise another point, 
that while obvious, still deserves men- 
tion, The DOT is currently conducting 
a highly publicized safety inspection 
of Eastern and Continental Airlines. 
The mainstay of the measure we will 
consider calls for the Secretary to do 
the same thing all over again. Mr. 
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Speaker, the current investigation is 
not yet complete and the results have 
not been analyzed. Our consideration 
of House Concurrent Resolution 262, 
if nothing else, is obviously premature. 
Putting aside the issue of whether 
my colleagues agree with Frank Loren- 
zo’s way of operating his company; 
whether they think wages are too high 
at Eastern or too low at Continental; 
whether they think that Texas Air is 
capable of running safe air carriers; or 
whether they like the way Texas Air 
has developed its corporate structure: 
our opinions on these matters can be 
voiced in many ways but we are going 
beyond our proper role in telling other 
branches of Government how to 
handle their current proceedings. All 
of these issues are being played out in 
our courts and within our Federal 
agencies. What we are being asked to 
consider next week represents congres- 
sional interference in an improper 
form in matters that are currently 
outside of the scope of our authority. I 
urge my colleagues to oppose House 
Concurrent Resolution 262. 
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Mr. FIELDS. I want to thank the 
gentleman for coming over. I know his 
schedule is extremely busy. But as he 
was talking about Denver, I should 
like to talk a bit about Houston be- 
cause I am personally concerned about 
the situation at Texas Air because it 
contributes to Houston, just as it does 
in Denver, significant revenues and 
jobs. 

Continental employs approximately 
10,000 people in Houston amounting 
to an approximate annual payroll of 
almost $15 million. In 1987, this meant 
that over $1.5 million were paid to 
Houston vendors. In addition, Conti- 
nental Airlines paid $53 million in 
commissions to travel agents in Hous- 
ton alone. 

Continental and Continental Ex- 
press have more than 260 daily flights 
from the Houston area. Texas Air car- 
ries nearly 1 million passengers to and 
from the Houston area every day. I 
will say I have been one of those pas- 
sengers twice a week for the last 8 
years. During the first 3 months of 
1988, Continental Express alone de- 
planed 1.3 million passengers and en- 
planed another 1.3 million passengers 
for a total of nearly 2.7 million passen- 
gers in and out during that period. 

Eastern’s traffic pushes the average 
number of monthly passengers in and 
out of Houston to close to the 1 mil- 
lion mark. 

In addition, as a supplier of annual 
charitable contributions to the Hous- 
ton area, Texas Air contributes in the 
tens of millions of dollars. 

That Continental and Texas Air are 
an important and viable part of the 
Houston economy is extremely obvi- 
ous. What is not obvious, however, is 
the resolve, the drive and the dedica- 
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tion of Continental employees who 
want to see their airline evolve into 
the safest and most efficient airline in 
the business. However, the resolution 
that we have been talking about, 
House Concurrent Resolution 262, and 
other congressional efforts which are 
duplicative of the Department of 
Transportation investigation, are 
making it difficult for the airline to 
get back on its feet. 

Now the Department of Transporta- 
tion investigation was applauded, as I 
mentioned earlier, by Texas Air as a 
unique chance to flush all of the 
issues concerning Eastern, Continental 
and safety out in the open and to dis- 
cuss those issues according to the 
facts. 

Indeed, Texas Air has been troubled 
in its attempts to discount rumors and 
allegations of unsafe operating prac- 
tices by repeated media campaigns and 
events which compromise their ability 
to get their story heard. Unfortunate- 
ly, the resolution that we are talking 
about tonight robs Texas Air Corp. 
and employees of Continental and 
Eastern of that chance. This resolu- 
tion calls for an open-ended investiga- 
tion on the exact issues which have 
either already been made a part of the 
Department of Transportation investi- 
gation or have already disappeared. I 
think the principal consequence and 
effect if this resolution becomes law 
will be the continued erosion of public 
confidence in Texas Air, Eastern, and 
Continental Airlines. 

I yield to the gentleman from Colo- 
rado. 

Mr. SCHAEFER. The point the gen- 
tleman was making pertaining to the 
economic situation in Houston and the 
importance of the figures that Conti- 
nental is providing in Houston as well 
as in Denver, on that point we have 
had an economic turndown and we 
cannot afford to lose any part of what 
we have. I think this is not only true 
in Denver, but in Houston. I think the 
gentleman makes a good point by ex- 
pounding on these figures that they 
do contribute into Houston even more 
than they do into the hub city of 
Denver. That is a very important 
factor. 

I can recall we spent 2% years in a 
fight just trying to save an Army hos- 
pital in Denver which we finally got 
done to the tune of about $80 million a 
year into the economy. Here we are 
talking about drastically different fig- 
ures and we cannot afford, neither 
Houston nor Denver, or a lot of other 
areas, to lose this type of income. 

Mr. FIELDS. I thank the gentleman 
for making that point. The point is 
well made, particularly for Houston. 
We have been hit by the downturn in 
the price of oil. We have been an 
energy-based economy. If you look at 
the pillars that need to prop up our 
economy as we move toward diversifi- 
cation, you look at things like interna- 
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tional trade. You must have a viable 
airline entity such as Continental and 
Eastern to be able to actually effectu- 
ate that particular goal. We have just 
built a brand new convention center in 
Houston that is world class. We are 
building world class hotels to bring 
large conventions to Houston which 
give us the opportunity to diversify. 
But we cannot accomplish that unless 
we have a viable carrier that is based 
in Houston such as Continental. 

So when I talked a while ago of what 
is currently the effect of Continental, 
you can immediately think about the 
spin-offs and the additions and the en- 
hancements that will be brought to 
our city in the very near future be- 
cause of having that particular air car- 
rier in Houston. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. DELAY. Mr. Speaker, I appreci- 
ate the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Fretps], my neighbor, taking this spe- 
cial order on this, what I think is the 
most unjust situation I have witnessed 
in 10 years of being in a legislative 
body, of singling out one company and 
seemingly echoing one group’s opinion 
who came up here and lobbied for this 
House Concurrent Resolution 262. 

I particularly appreciate the gentle- 
man from Texas bringing this special 
order so that we might really look at 
the history, especially the labor histo- 
ry of Texas Air and what is going on 
in this situation. 

Mr. Speaker, airline labor contracts 
were exceedingly easy to negotiate 
during regulation—the carrier simply 
acceded to most union demands and 
passed the cost through to the con- 
sumer. With little or no competition in 
the industry, there was little incentive 
to keep costs—and fares—low. Deregu- 
lation put the industry on a collision 
course with the unions who would 
strive to maintain and increase the 
high wage and benefit levels and rela- 
tively poor productivity that charac- 
terized regulation. The airlines that 
collided first were the ones that were 
financially weak or who had poor com- 
petitive strengths. Texas Air, which is 
an amalgamation of weak and failing 
airlines, has become the target for the 
unions’ frustration and anxiety be- 
cause its management has been com- 
pelled to vigorously pursue the wage 
concessions and productivity increases 
necessary to succeed in the new mar- 
ketplace. 

Although there were four strong 
unions in place at Texas International 
Airlines when Frank Lorenzo bought 
it, he was able to negotiate and admin- 
ister collective-bargaining agreements 
without fanfare. When he decided to 
enter the northeastern shuttle market 
with a nonunion new entrant carrier, 
however, the unions rose up in opposi- 
tion. They claimed that the flying per- 
formed by New York Air was 
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“theirs’”—that they owned the jobs by 
right of their Texas International con- 
tracts. They utilized both the Federal 
courts and the National Mediation 
Board in their effort to prevent New 
York Air from doing business without 
unions, as well as work slowdowns, 
sickouts, and picket lines. Despite 
these efforts, New York Air survived 
as a nonunion carrier. The unions 
never pursued any ordinary union or- 
ganizational activity among the New 
York Air employee groups, instead fo- 
cusing their energies on legal and eco- 
nomic pressures to force the discharge 
of New York Air's employees. It has 
become the hallmark of the unions’ 
approach to Texas Air that, rather 
than simply campaign for employee 
support and sign up members among 
the Texas Air work forces in the tradi- 
tional way, they have tried to prove 
that operating an airline without 
giving the employees to a union is evi- 
dence of some unspecified act of un- 
lawful conduct. 

When Texas International acquired 
a rapidly failing Continental and thus 
dramatically expanded the scope of its 
enterprise, the unions shifted into 
high gear. First, they tried to establish 
an employee buyout of Continental to 
fend off the acquisition. That effort 
failed, and the unions hardened their 
resistance to the Texas Air proposals 
for wage concessions and productivity 
increases that were necessary to save 
the merged carrier—operating as Con- 
tinental Air Lines—from financial ca- 
tastrophe. 

Concessions bargaining failed, de- 
spite last-minute desperation pleas 
from management on the eve of bank- 
ruptcy in September 1983. The IAM 
was already on strike and ALPA 
spurned Continental’s last request for 
concessions on September 23. The 
unions failed to appear for a negotia- 
tions session on the morning of the 
24th, and that afternoon, with its cash 
dwindling and its debt service pay- 
ments now exceeding its resources, 
Continental sought the protection of 
chapter 11. The reorganization peti- 
tion filed on the afternoon of Septem- 
ber 24, 1983, was held by the U.S. 
Bankruptcy Court to be Continental’s 
only alternative to forced liquidation 
by its creditors. 

The Continental unions—ALPA, 
IAM, and UFA—refused to believe 
that the airline’s finances were at a 
crisis even though management of- 
fered to open its books to union audi- 
tors. The unions tried to prove that 
the bankruptcy was a sham, but failed 
when the court held that Continental 
had no alternative but to seek reorga- 
nization in bankruptcy. The decision 
came after 6 months of discovery, evi- 
dentiary hearings, and argument in 
which Continental provided the 
unions with almost a half million doc- 
uments related to its financial condi- 
tion and bargaining history. 
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Regardless of the court’s findings, 
those unions continued to insist that 
the bankruptcy was actually a 
trumped-up scheme to rid Continental 
of union representation. Their convic- 
tion ignores the fact that concession 
agreements would have forestalled 
that bankruptcy and probably prevent 
it all together. 

Now the unions decided to fight 
rather than compromise. Shortly after 
the bankruptcy, ALPA and UFA 
joined the IAM in a bitter and some- 
times violent strike with the publicly 
announced intention, the publicly an- 
nounced intention to destroy the air- 
line and its jobs. The rhetoric, and 
dirty tricks and those kinds of strate- 
gies espoused by ALPA in particular 
presented an almost insurmountable 
obstacle to the carrier’s survival. Two 
ALPA pilots sit in a Texas prison 
today as the result of an attempt to 
bomb the homes of nonstriking pilots. 
Against all odds, thousands of pilots, 
flight attendants and mechanics 
crossed their union’s picket lines and 
braved the hateful threats of the 
strikers. Continental was able to at- 
tract thousands of new employees. 
And with their loyalty and their deter- 
mination that company has been able 
to grow and withstand the unions at- 
tacks. 

The unions filed claims in bankrupt- 
cy exceeding $3 billion forcing Conti- 
nental into extremely costly legal de- 
fenses. Nonetheless, virtually sham 
claim that was filed was dismissed by 
the courts. The few remaining claims, 
which had some arguable merit, were 
settled in agreements reached between 
the company and all three unions in 
1985 and 1986, and under those supple- 
mental settlement agreements Conti- 
nental lawfully withdrew its recogni- 
tion with ALPA and IAM and contin- 
ues to operate today with a work force 
of approximately 38,000 employees 
who are for the most part unrepre- 
sented by any union. 

Now when Texas Air acquired East- 
ern Airlines in 1986, it inherited labor 
strife that had sent Eastern Airlines to 
the brink of bankruptcy before Texas 
Air even arrived on the scene. The 
Eastern unions, ALPA and IAM, again 
and the TWU representing its flight 
attendants redoubled their efforts to 
resist the economic reforms that were 
essential to Eastern’s survival. ALPA 
pilots embarked on a strategy they 
called the max safety in which they 
essentially sacrificed the carrier’s rep- 
utation to defeat its management by 
planting that idea that Eastern was an 
unsafe airline. The IAM covertly en- 
dorsed a variety of dirty tricks, such as 
tying up the company’s reservation 
lines, that would further endanger 
Eastern’s public image and reduce its 
efficiency and its quality of service. All 
three union contracts come up for re- 
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negotiation this year. And the unions 
are primed for battle. 

When Eastern prepared wage con- 
cessions to the IAM, for example, the 
union countered with a proposal for a 
35-percent wage increase while public- 
ly acknowledging that its proposal was 
a sham intended to highlight the pro- 
ported absurdit of the company’s 
proposal. The unions have pursued a 
vigorous battle slandering Eastern’s 
name and reputation in a misguided 
attempt to drive Eastern to the verge 
of bankruptcy, driving down the price 
of Texas air stock and pursue their 
own desire for a takeover. 

In addition to these damaging strate- 
gies, ALPA and AIM have enlisted the 
aid of the media, the National Media- 
tion Board and Congress now in their 
battle. IAM president William Winpi- 
singer stated to the press that IAM is 
at war with Eastern management, and 
he states that he would rather see the 
airline destroyed and all the jobs lost 
then give in to concession, and I hope 
the Eastern employees on that line 
out there understand that kind of 
quote. ALPA publications described 
the union’s strategy against Eastern as 
a preparation for nuclear war in which 
their will be no survivors. To say that 
the unions anti-Texas Air rhetoric is 
inflammatory is certainly an under- 
statement, and it is an understatement 
of the modern era of labor manage- 
ment relations. It will end only when 
the unions decide to abjure their ka- 
mikaze philosophy and face up to the 
economic fact that the excessively 
costly labor contracts of the regulated 
era cannot survive in the competitive 
marketplace that now characterizes 
the airline industry. 

And they ought to look at their 
counterpart, the trucking industry. 
When it was partially deregulated, the 
same sorts of things happened. The 
teamsters pulled the same sort of anti- 
negotiating types of approaches. In 
fact, we had a teamster member when 
I was at the time a member of the 
Committee on Public Works and 
Transportation, the Subcommittee on 
Surface Transportation, and we were 
holding hearings on deregulation of 
trucking and its effect on the economy 
and individuals in companies. And the 
teamster representative came before 
our committee, and he was talking 
about the long list of companies that 
went bankrupt and all these people 
that were put out of jobs. And I made 
the fatal mistake up here that one 
never does. I asked a question that I 
did not know the answer to while sit- 
ting behind that panel, and I asked 
the teamster representative how many 
of those companies that he listed and 
turned into the subcommittee were 
teamster companies, and his reply was, 
“Every one of them.” 

And I asked him also, “Are you tell- 
ing this committee that, rather than 
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bring your union into modern market- 
place philosophy and be competitive 
with other companies, you would 
rather than give concessions which 
put all your members out of jobs and 
make these companies fail?“ 

The answer was, “Yes,” and that is 
in the record, 

The same thing is happening here. 
Yes, it is hard times to have been 
living under a regulated environment 
and all of a sudden have to compete in 
the marketplace. But we have to do it. 
It is here, and we have to compete, 
and we have to compete like every- 
body else. And if the unions are going 
to be obstinate, then the ultimate 
result in the long-term is the loss of 
jobs for its members. 

Mr. Speaker, I would hope that this 
will be resolved sometimes in the near 
future. I would hope that manage- 
ment and labor would come together 
realizing that they are in a competi- 
tive marketplace, and get together and 
make the kinds of concessions that 
will make Texas Air, a Houston-based 
Texas Air, a viable and winning, No. 1 
airline in the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentleman 
for allowing me to participate in his 
special order. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Texas, [Mr. 
DeLay], who is my good friend, and I 
certainly appreciate him coming to- 
night and giving of his time. I know he 
has a beautiful and a lovely daughter 
at home, but he is doing what he does 
so well, and that is coming and repre- 
senting his constituents. I know that I 
speak on behalf of many people in 
saying, Thanks so much,” and I know 
he would agree with me that the prin- 
ciple consequence of this resolution 
that we have been talking about will 
be the continued erosion of public con- 
fidence in Texas Air, Eastern and Con- 
tinental Airlines, and this erosion of 
confidence is intending, I think, to 
pressure management in its present 
negotiations, with the machinist union 
at Eastern Airlines 

Mr. Speaker, I think more is at stak2 
in those negotiations in the amount 
that an average baggage handler, who 
at present makes approximately 
$47,000 a year, will be paid. To be sure, 
the future of both Eastern and Conti- 
nental Airlines hang in the balance of 
those negotiations. And, as my friend 
has stated, the labor unions at Eastern 
have petitioned the National Media- 
tion Board to consider whether Conti- 
nental, or Eastern or a single airline 
for purposes of labor representations 
at the ongoing negotiations and the 
net effect of an affirmative ruling by 
the National Mediation Board on that 
question could be the incorporation of 
Continental Airlines employees into 
the labor debate at Eastern. 
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The labor unions at Eastern hope to 
succeed by that path because it would 
give them the opportunity to do what 
they have thus far been unable to do, 
and that is to unionize Continental. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not here to advo- 
cate whether Continental Airlines 
should be represented by a union or 
should not be represented; however, I 
will fight to insure that Continental 
employees retain their own individual 
right to make that choice. 

This resolution injects Congress in 
the midst of the labor negotiation 
process and it encourages the National 
Mediation Board to foster the status 
quo and prolong the labor negotiations 
until management, faced with uncom- 
promising losses, has to go out of busi- 
ness. 

Well, Mr. Speaker, I appreciate my 
colleagues who have joined me tonight 
in setting forth some of the implica- 
tions of House Concurrent Resolution 
262, which has been adopted by the 
Public Works and Transportation 
Committee, and also in discussing the 
single carrier proceeding which in- 
volves the employees of Continental 
Airlines and is about to be considered 
by the National Mediation Board. 

Over the last several months, I have 
heard from hundreds of Continental 
employees, both while I was traveling 
back and forth from Washington, calls 
to my office in Houston, letters to my 
office in Washington and Houston, 
and each time I visit with them or 
read a letter I am struck by how dif- 
ferent their message is from so many 
of the messages that we oftentimes 
hear in the Congress. They do not 
come here asking for this or that spe- 
cial favor from Congress. They just 
want to be treated fairly, that is all, 
just to be treated fairly. 

Many of my constituents are afraid 
that there are efforts afoot to cause 
Continental to fail and that many sup- 
posedly independent third parties, like 
this House, have unwittingly or per- 
haps wittingly joined forces with those 
people who would like to see Conti- 
nental vanish from the face of the air- 
line world. 

I am here tonight to join with the 
38,000 Continental employees, over 
10,000 of whom are based in Houston, 
in their struggle to make Continental 
Airlines the best airline in our coun- 
try. 

Continental has come through some 
very hard times. If we look all the way 
back to the dark days of the bankrupt- 
cy in late 1983, when there was no cer- 
tainty that Continental would emerge 
at all from the protection of the 
courts, it is astonishing that Continen- 
tal has grown as large and successful 
as it has in the last 5 years, but its 
growth has come with a lot of growing 
pains. Employees are very candid 
about service problems they have had 
and other difficulties that have come 
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from taking on the burdens of People 
Express and Frontier Airlines. 

In fact, I was told of some of those 
problems today by some of the flight 
attendants who served the flight that 
I was on; but despite those problems, 
the Continental employees are very 
proud of what they have built, and I 
am proud, too. I am proud that their 
airline is situated and located in Hous- 
ton, because it has become one of the 
largest employers in Houston and it 
makes a very major contribution to 
my district. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. PETRI] was also sched- 
uled to be here tonight, but he had a 
conflict, so I want to enter his state- 
ment into the RECORD. 

Also, last month the Wall Street 
Journal ran a rather lengthy article 
criticizing the way Texas Air is run. 
The article had the tone of an expose, 
when in fact it was just putting an un- 
favorable or dishonest plant on infor- 
mation contained in Texas Air’s own 
public filings. 

I would also like to submit for the 
Record as part of my statement the 
response of Texas Air to that article, 
which appeared in the Wall Street 
Journal today, May 10, 1988, on page 
39. 

The article is as follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, May 10, 

1988] 
Texas Atr’s TRACK RECORD 

Re your April 7 front-page story “House 
of Mirrors”: The major theme is that Texas 
Air has created a one-way financial street 
running from the subsidiaries to the parent 
company and thereby advantaged itself at 
the expense of its operating subsidiaries. A 
thorough analysis produces a much differ- 
ent picture. 

Texas Air is a traditional holding compa- 
ny—very similar to holding companies of 
other airlines and hundreds of U.S. corpora- 
tions. Texas Air was established to facilitate 
the expansion of its subsidiaries in the rap- 
idly changing environment brought about 
by airline deregulation. 

There are numerous examples of Texas 
Air’s financial assistance to the subsidiaries 
that controvert the article’s thesis. Texas 
Air has, for example, provided the financial 
backing for Continental to acquire more 
than 100 new quiet, fuel-efficient aircraft at 
prices below those available to Continental 
alone and at a time when Continental itself 
could not acquire the aircraft. In the proc- 
ess, Texas Air committed to guarantee more 
than $750 million of Continental’s debt and 
leases, 

Texas Air invested $365 million of equity 
capital in Continental during 1987; these 
funds were expended upon capital projects 
to restore Continental's service levels to 
those for which Continental has been justly 
proud. Texas Air invested another $130 mil- 
lion in Continental during the first quarter 
of 1988, Previous, Texas Air had guaranteed 
$110 million of Continental’s debt, which al- 
lowed it to emerge from Chapter 11 in 1986 
as one of the must successful reorganiza- 
tions ever. 

Financial assistance has not been limited 
to Continental. Pointedly, the article refers 
to the fact that Eastern just raised $200 mil- 
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lion in cash but fails to note that Texas Air 
guaranteed $70 million of debt service. 

These facts illustrate that the article’s 
main thesis—that Texas Air has disregarded 
the needs of its subsidiaries—is inaccurate. 
Texas Air has in fact structured its financial 
activities specifically to be able to assist its 
subsidiaries. 

Let me turn to the article’s fascination 
with “upstreaming” cash. Of the $150 mil- 
lion that Texas Air received from its subsidi- 
aries in 1987, $120 million is for aircraft 
leased from Texas Air; virtualy this entire 
amount is passed through by Texas Air to 
the owners of this equipment. 

An additional $19 million of the fees to 
Texas Air are fuel-management fees. In 
1987, Texas Air formed a fuel-management 
subsidiary that is reducing noticeably the 
cost of buying fuel for both Continental and 
Eastern. The bulk of that $19 million 
amount is earmarked for future capital pro- 
grams such as the acquisition of inground 
oil reserves or refining capacity to benefit 
both Continental and Eastern. 

Of the fees to Texas Air, all that remains 
is $14 million. These fees consist of standard 
holding-company charges for services ren- 
dered to the subsidiaries. 

The article next chooses to classify $7 bil- 
lion in lease-related liabilities as “invisible” 
on the balance sheet. These liabilities are 
disclosed in Note 4 to Texas Air's consolidat- 
ed financial statement. Equally important, 
the story fails to point out that this type of 
treatment is standard in our business and 
approved by the accounting profession. U.S. 
Air has, for example, approximately $5.8 bil- 
lion of such obligations. These are not “in- 
visible” to any knowledgeable financial in- 
stitution. 

There is also a theory espoused in the ar- 
ticle that management is not subject to 
challenge. This conclusion seems to be pre- 
mised on the fact that Jet Capital holds 1% 
of Texas Air’s equity but 34% of the voting 
control. Based upon this fact, the authors 
conclude that Texas Air has a “corporate 
defense that makes poison pills look like 
candy.” 

There are a number of relevant points 
that this conclusion doesn’t take into ac- 
count. A 34% voting arrangement doesn’t 
prevent a party from putting forth an at- 
tractive, bona fide financial offer for taking 
control of Texas Air. The provision in ques- 
tion simply prevents someone from assum- 
ing a minority position that would not be in 
the best interest of our shareholders. It en- 
sures that in the event of a takeover at- 
tempt, shareholders will receive value when 
the stock is undervalued. 

The Jet Capital voting preference was spe- 
cifically approved by a majority of the 
Texas Air common stock voted on the sub- 
ject—other than those shares held by Jet 
Capital. In short, the voting preference is a 
hurdle to be gotten over in any takeover at- 
tempt; it is not a bar to a takeover attempt. 

The authors make a point of classifying 
Frank Lorenzo's personal investment in 
Texas Air as “virtually nil.” This assertion 
overlooks the fact that he has a substantial 
investment in Jet Capital and thus indirect- 
ly in Texas Air. I would add that the other 
officers of Texas Air also hold significant in- 
vestment positions in Texas Air that, of 
course, have sharply declined in value over 
the past year. 

The authors claim that Mr. Lorenzo “qui- 
etly” pleaded for a better bond rating at a 
Standard & Poor's presentation. As chief fi- 
nancial officer of Texas Air, I have attended 
every presentation that we have made and 
can't recall any such alleged occurrence. 


The authors also intimated that asking 
debt holders of People Express to accept re- 
duced terms was somehow an “iron fist” ap- 
proach. It is a standard business practice to 
ask debt holders to accept a reduced amount 
when contemplating the acquisition of a 
failing company. The proposition is 
straightforward: if the acquired company is 
to shoulder the risk of the failing company, 
then its debt holders who would otherwise 
lose most, if not all, of their investment are 
better off entering into an agreement to re- 
ceive less than the face value owed them. 
The federal government sanctioned a simi- 
lar procedure in the recent First City Bank 
bailout. 

The authors are critical of certain route 
transfers including the Miami-London route 
to Continental from Eastern. They fail to 
note that Eastern had lost millions of dol- 
lars on the route and ceased service for 
eight months before Continental applied for 
the route. In those intervening eight 
months, any carrier could have claimed the 
route; none did so. 

There is one other notable route trans- 
fer—Continental assumed Eastern’s routes 
to Mexico. Eastern had not served Mexico 
for 18 months before Continental took over 
the service because of a dispute between 
Eastern and a Mexican union. This dispute 
and attendant service cessation (October 
1985) predated Texas Air’s acquisition of 
Eastern. After several trips to Mexico by 
Eastern executives, it was determined that 
there was no settlement in sight. According- 
ly, service over these routes was undertaken 
by Continental. 

Related to the route-transfer question is 
aircraft transfer. Contrary to popular ex- 
pectation, there has been been a net of only 
two aircraft transferred from Eastern to 
Continental. (Five DC-9-51s to Eastern, and 
one DC-10-30 and six A-300s to Continen- 
tal.) All of these transactions were at fair 
market value. 

One of the most noticeable inaccuracies is 
the description of the sale of System One. 
The authors claim that System One gener- 
ated “profits” that merely subsidized East- 
ern’s huge overall deficits prior to Texas 
Air’s acquisition. System One was an inte- 
gral part of Eastern, not a separate profit 
center. As best as can be determined, 
System One was not profitable at the time 
it was owned by Eastern. In the short period 
of time that System One has been owned by 
Texas Air, its net income has been $2 mil- 
lion. 

The article also makes reference to $130 
million in fees that Eastern now pays 
System One. The actual number is closer to 
$120 million but the more relevant point is 
that this is essentially only a pass through 
of expenses previously borne by Eastern. 
When Texas Air Corp. acquired System 
One, it also acquired System One expenses 
in the form of more than 2,000 employees, 
computer leases and other items. Thus, the 
$120 million is simply expenses that Eastern 
would have borne itself had it retained 
System One. It is merely an expense trans- 
fer not a windfall to Texas Air as the story 
implies. 

The authors next describe the transaction 
so as to leave the impression Texas Air un- 
derpaid for System One. It is true that 
these properties were valued by studies com- 
missioned under Eastern’s former manage- 
ment at $200 million based upon breakup 
value, but this assumed that Eastern no 
longer had a marketing and usage prefer- 
ence—that it would no longer use the 
system. 
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Texas Air's purchase price was lower than 
$200 million because Eastern needed to 
maintain the operational preference and 
marketing relationship. The $100 million 
valuation and the method of payment were 
approved by one appraisal firm and two 
major investment houses. Also, the Texas 
Air note was convertible upon issuance into 
Texas Air stock. This issue was similar to se- 
curities that previously had been issued 
publicly and were routinely traded on the 
public market. 

The article also makes critical reference to 
$25 million in debentures that Eastern pur- 
chased from Texas Air. In fact, the invest- 
ment had a $30 million base value and a $25 
million fair market value at the time of ac- 
quisition. Underlying this transaction is an 
investment bankers’ opinion and the fact 
that Eastern could have sold these deben- 
tures at any time and realized full market 
value. Recently, these debentures have 
traded at a value of approximately $24 mil- 
lion and it is not to be forgotten that these 
securities had a 12% to 13% yield to maturi- 
ty at the time of the transaction. (Lately, 
these securities have had a 20% current 
yield.) As such, this makes it an attractive 
investment for Eastern. 

Finally, the article refers to the fact that 
Continental acquired Bar Harbor for $1.5 
million and that Eastern made a $1 million 
payment to Continental in conjunction with 
this transaction. What is missing is the fact 
that Eastern, because of its route system, is 
the primary recipient of feed revenue from 
this relationship. The $1 million payment 
was in fact based upon the realization of 
this relationship. 

Texas Air is a dedicated airline builder 
with a substantial track record. To date the 
66,000 employees of the airlines whose jobs 
have been saved by Texas Air and the public 
who have saved billions in air fare on Conti- 
nental have been principal beneficiaries of 
Texas Air's investment in its subsidiaries. 

ROBERT SNEDEKER, 
Senior Vice President, 
Texas Air Corp. 

WASHINGTON. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the following 
remarks by the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. PETRI]. 

Mr. PETRI. Mr. Speaker, Wisconsin is proud 
to be the house of two of the fastest growing 
airlines in America, Mid-West Express and Air 
Wisconsin—also known as United Express. 
The Sixth District does not, however, contain 
within its boundaries a major center for air 
transportation, and certainly the plight of 
Texas Air Corp. is not among the greatest of 
my or my constituents’ concerns. However, | 
am here today because of my belief that 
House Concurrent Resolution 262, passed by 
our committee, is poor public policy. 

In his “History of England”, Thomas Mac- 
Auley recounted the attainder in 1696 of Sir 
John Fenwick before the House of Commons 
in England: 

Some hundreds of gentlemen, everyone of 
whom had much more than half made up 
his mind before the case was open, per- 
formed the office both of judge and jury. 
They were not restrained, as a judge is re- 
strained, by the sense of responsibility. * * * 
They were not selected, as a jury is selected, 
in a manner which enables a culprit to ex- 
clude his personal and political enemies. 
The arbiters of the prisoner’s fate came in 
and went out as they chose. They heard a 
fragment here and there of what was said 
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against him, and a fragment here and there 
of what was said in his favor. During the 
progress of the bill they were exposed to 
every species of influence. One member 
might be threatened by the electors of his 
borough with the loss of his seat; another 
might obtain a frigate for his brother from 
Russell. * * * In the debates arts were prac- 
tised and passions excited which are un- 
known to well-constituted tribunals, but 
from which no great popular assembly di- 
vided into parties ever was or ever will be 
free. 

This account was contained in a case de- 
cided by the Supreme Court in 1965 in which 
the Court discussed the prohibition against 
bills of attainder contained in the Constitution. 

Recognizing full well that House Concurrent 
Resolution 262 lacks certain of the technical 
ingredients essential to a bill of attainder— 
most significantly, it lacks the force of la 
cannot escape seeing in the resolution most 
of the dangers that motivated the framers to 
proscribe bills of attainder in the first place. 
So powerful was the sentiment of the Consti- 
tutional Convention in opposition to the dan- 
gers of bills of attainder that the provision bar- 
ring them passed the convention unanimously. 

The Supreme Court has elegantly defined a 
bill of attainder as "legislative acts, no matter 
what their form, that apply either to named in- 
dividuals or to easily ascertainable members 
of a group in such a way as to inflict punish- 
ment on them without a judicial trial. [CS. v. 
Lovett, 328 US 303.] Simply put, a bill of at- 
tainder is legislative punishment. With that 
view in mind of what the Constitution intended 
to prohibit, the instant resolution would seem 
clearly to violate the spirit if not the letter of 
the prohibition. 

The troubles of Texas Air are too known to 
attempt to recount in these brief remarks. On 
one hand, Texas Air has become the black 
sheep of American industry for its persistent 
labor unrest and unconventional labor rela- 
tions. In this regard, management has attrib- 
uted many of its problems to uncooperative 
workers. On the other hand, Texas Air's two 
principal subsidiaries, Eastern and Continen- 
tal, have experienced service problems so 
severe that probably every frequent flyer in 
America has suffered in some fashion at their 
hands. Service problems as severe as this 
must have a multitude of explanations, many 
of which | am sure would have nothing to do 
with its workers. The point of all this is that 
Texas Air and its airline subsidiaries present 
the perfect example of the risk inherent in leg- 
islative punishment. Texas Air has done 
enough things wrong to deserve some form of 
penalty, and it has made enough enemies to 
assure a strong lobby in favor of its being se- 
verely penalized. 

am concerned with Congress being used 
as the tribunal of choice for punishing Texas 
Air, whether or not the punishment is de- 
served. Let's look at what 262 calls for: As a 
general matter, it requests the Department of 
Transportation to perform an investigation of 
the management of Texas Air and Eastern to 
determine its effect on the public interest in 
matters ranging from attention to safety to 
promotion of fair wages and equitable working 
conditions. The concern of the public with 
such matters is beyond dispute. In fact, the 
public's interest is so great that the Federal 
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Aviation Act and the regulations that have 
been promulgated under it are replete with 
continuing supervisory functions for the agen- 
cies that have oversight responsibility for air- 
lines. In other paragraphs of the resolution, 
the Secretary of Transportation is requested 
to do other things which are governed sub- 
stantially by existing law and regulations. 

While certain instructions could be regarded 
as a legitimate direction of the Secretary's dis- 
cretion, most matters addressed by the reso- 
lution seem to have an intent other than to 
help guide the Secretary. For example, para- 
graph 5, a now moot provision, reads, “The 
Secretary should not authorize Orion Air to 
provide services under contract with Eastern 
unless Orion establishes conclusively that it is 
capable of conducting such operations with 
the highest degree of safety.” Since such a 
determination goes to the very heart of the 
Federal Aviation Administration's function, to 
suggest that it might need the exhortation of 
Congress to fulfill its mandate is to attribute 
either great incompetence to the Administra- 
tion or great perfidity to Eastern. Since | am 
aware of the great esteem in which the FAA is 
held by members of our subcommittee, | must 
conclude that it was the possible perfidity of 
Eastern that motivated the passage of House 
Concurrent Resolution 262. 

am not here to argue the virtues of Texas 
Air or Eastern. with apologies to the thou- 
sands of employees who make up these com- 
panies, | have to acknowledge that | lack the 
information upon which to base a judgment 
about whether these companies are good or 
bad, virtuous or wicked, worthy of support or 
deserving of termination. Even if | did have 
such information, though, it would not be my 
responsibility as a Member of Congress to sit 
in judgment over persons who are governed 
by laws of general application which this body 
enacts. 

To the extent that Congress takes actions 
which inflict a punishment upon private com- 
panies, and does so in a way that catches 
only the specified company, and not others 
that may be similarly situated, Congress has 
usurped the roles of the judicial branch to 
judge and the executive branch to punish. The 
separation of powers envisioned in our Consti- 
tution was intended to allocate to each branch 
of Government the power it was most capable 
of safely administering. The passage of laws 
to reflect the will of the people was seen as 
the strength of the popularly elected legisla- 
tive branch. The meting out of punishment 
pursuant to these laws was thought to be a 
task best removed from the legislature. Thus 
the bill of attainder clause in the Constitution. 
As the Supreme Court has said, that clause 
“not only was intended as one implementation 
of the general principle of fractionalized 
power, but also reflected the Framers belief 
that the Legislative Branch is not so well 
suited as politically independent judges and 
juries to the task of ruling upon the blamewor- 
thiness of, and levying appropriate punishment 
upon, specific persons.“ IU. S. against Brown.] 

House Concurrent Resolution 262 is clearly 
punitive in its effect. To be singled out by 
name in even a nonbinding congressional res- 
olution is to be stigmatized in the public mind 
in a way that no company can welcome. 
When the singling out occurs in the context of 
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instructing Federal agencies to perform tasks 
to which they are already substantially obligat- 
ed, aspersions are cast upon the company so 
as to cause real punishment. This is especially 
true where the company is an airline and the 
implications relate to safety. 

Texas Air and its subsidiaries may be de- 
serving of censure or stronger penalties. Then 
again, they may be wholly blameless. Con- 
gress has established rules and procedures 
for making such a determination. If the rules 
we have enacted are inadequate to deal with 
a problem of the magnitude of Texas Air, then 
| am confident that we can devise better rules. 
When we eschew the difficult task of legisla- 
tion and choose the easier job of condemna- 
tion, we have missed the high calling of Con- 
gress, and we tread near to unconstitutional 
territory. 

To conclude, | fear that House Concurrent 
Resolution 262 is an example of the pettiness 
we can indulge in when we let well-intentioned 
concerns get in the way of defensible public 
policy. | exhort my colleagues to take the 
higher road of good policy. And leave the pun- 
ishment—or praise—of individual companies 
to the other branches. | am certain they are 
up to the task. 


SANTA RITA PUBLIC LANDS 
EXCHANGE ACT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Arizona [Mr. UDALL] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, for several years 
now, Arizona has benefited from the creative 
and aggressive use of land exchanges to pro- 
mote greater efficiency in government, con- 
servation of natural and cultural resources and 
commercial development. 

Today, | am introducing legislation that fur- 
thers this exemplary record. The Santa Rita 
Public Lands Exchange Act is a multifaceted 
land swap between the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement, the U.S. Forest Service, the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, and the Arizona 
State Lands Department. In a single stroke, 
the package achieves tangible benefits to all 
these agencies and more importantly, to the 
taxpayers, the public interest and the public 
lands. 

Briefly, this is what the legislation author- 
izes: BLM will transfer to State Lands almost 
51,000 acres south of Tucson now withdrawn 
for the Santa Rita Experimental Range. The 
site has been used for important research on 
range ecology for more than seven decades. 
Actions by the State of Arizona and others will 
assure that the research continues under the 
direction of the University of Arizona for as 
long as the State and university desire. 

In return, the United States receives many 
benefits. Catalina State Park is an extremely 
popular recreation area for the people of 
Tucson. Unfortunately, due to its increasing 
potential for development and a State consti- 
tutional requirement that the economic poten- 
tial of State lands be maximized for the bene- 
fit of schools, the future of Catalina Park is in 
grave danger. The legislation transfers the 
park to the Coronado National Forest, which 
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will join with the State Parks Department in a 
cooperative management agreement. 

The Buenos Aires National Wildlife Refuge 
would gain 82,000 of State lands. This acqui- 
sition is important not only to the conservation 
values of the refuge but to the taxpayers as 
well. The State of Arizona is about to charge 
commercial rates for the grazing leases held 
by the Fish and Wildlife Service on these 
lands, at a cost of more than $400,000 per 
year. Addition of the lands to the refuge elimi- 
nates this cost while helping to assure the 
future of a unique refuge with exceptional 
promise for the people of Southern Arizona 
and the Nation. 

About 58,000 acres of State lands with ex- 
tremely interesting archaeological sites in the 
Black Canyon corridor will come to the Bureau 
of Land Management, as will other State 
lands bordering the soon-to-be-expanded 
Lake Pleasant. These lands will eventually be 
inte developed for recreation. 

Finally, the bill transfers about 82,000 acres 
in the Tinajas Altas Mountains from the BLM 
to the Cabeza Prieta National Wildlife Refuge. 
These sensitive and delicate lands will benefit 
greatly from Fish and Wildlife Service man- 
agement. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a rare package. Not 
only does the Federal Government acquire a 
very substantial roster of lands much needed 
for conservation, cultural protection, and de- 
veloped recreation, it does so virtually without 
cost to the taxpayers. In fact, it promises to 
save the taxpayers future expenditures. 

Special thanks for this superlative effort go 
to three special public servants—Dean Bibles, 
BLM’s Arizona State director, whose extraordi- 
nary service on behalf of the public lands | 
have previously brought to the attention of the 
House, Mike Spear, Southwest Regional Di- 
rector of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 
and Jean Hassle, Arizona State land commis- 
sioner and formerly the Chief of the South- 
west region of the U.S, Forest Service. Their 
vision, skill, and determination in addressing 
these and many other problems we face in Ar- 
izona are very deeply appreciated. 

| cannot conclude, Mr. Speaker, without 
making mention of one very unfortunate con- 
troversy that has arisen with regard to this 
legislative package. The Reagan administra- 
tion has conditioned its support of this pack- 
age on inclusion of a provision to transfer ju- 
risdiction over more than 40,000 acres of the 
Kofa National Wildlife Refuge to BLM. This 
proposal bears no substantive relation what- 
soever to the Santa Rita exchange. Its pur- 
ported necessity is occasioned by the pro- 
posed location of a 500-kV powerline along a 
utility corridor through the refuge. However, 
this powerline proposal is now inactive, having 
been turned aside by the California Public Util- 
ities Commission, and will not be a live issue 
for several years, if then. 

Many conservationists in my State are 
strongly opposed to this major deletion of 
lands from a long-established refuge and 
worry about its impact on management of 
wildlife, especially bighorn sheep. 

The administration's insistence on this pro- 
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vision is unnecessary and divisive, and | do 
not support it. It has made what should be a 
harmonious legislative effort a difficult and 
contentious one. | urge the administration to 
reconsider their position. 

| am aware, however, that S. 2352, the 
Senate companion bill, includes this provision 
and that many of my colleagues in the Arizona 
delegation support it. All of us in the delega- 
tion, | believe, share a firm determination to 
see that the Santa Rita exchange is legislated 
in this Congress. We have worked together on 
many occasions to resolve controversies 
when it is necessary to achieve a larger good, 
and | am confident we will be able to do so in 
this case. 


JAPANESE TRADE BARRIERS 
MAKE IT TOUGH FOR THEM 
TO BUY AMERICAN 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Gaypos] is recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. GAYDOS. Mr. Speaker, 
throughout the 20 years I have served 
in Congress, the most vocal advocates 
of a free and open American market 
have been organizations representing 
consumers. 

These consumer advocates have 
argued that when we allow foreign 
goods into our stores, American work- 
ers and their families benefit from a 
wider range of choices and more com- 
petitive pricing. 

Congress has recognized the impor- 
tance of choice and price for American 
consumers, and we have rarely closed 
the American market to any foreign 
goods. 

But, whether or not there are equal- 
ly effective consumer advocates in 
Japan is a good question. 

Just last week the latest in a series 
of trade negotiations between the 
United States and Japan on our access 
to their beef and citrus markets col- 
lapsed. 

In fact, the American negotiators 
are so upset that they are taking the 
ease to GATT, the international 
agency which resolves trade and tariff 
disputes. Unfortunately, GATT could 
take up to 5 years before it makes a 
decision on the case, and even then 
GATT has no power to enforce its rul- 
ings. 

So here we are. American consumer 
organizations complain that H.R. 3 
and all other trade legislation will 
hurt the American consumer. But 
what about our allies on the other side 
of the Pacific? 

What about the Japanese consumer? 
Isn’t he entitled to the same freedom 
of choice and price as an American 
shopper? 

In Japan, beef sells for about $25 a 
pound, compared with about $2 a 
pound in Washington, and meat is 
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only one of the items which costs Jap- 
anese shoppers far more than Ameri- 
cans. 

According to a recent Japanese Gov- 
ernment publication: 

A dozen eggs in Japan costs about 
$2.08. The same dozen eggs in the 
United States would cost about 85 
cents. 

Bananas in Japan cost about 89 
cents a pound. Bananas here are 50 
cents a pound. 

Japanese shoppers pay about $8.78 a 
rig for milk. Here it only costs 

1.95. 

In Japan, potatoes cost 81 cents a 
pound. In the United States the same 
potatoes sell for 45 cents a pound. 

Chicken costs a Japanese shopper 
about $4.07 a pound. A shopper here 
pays less than $1 a pound. 

Rice, one of the most important sta- 
ples of the Japanese diet, sells for 
about $1.90 cents a pound there. Rice 
costs us $1 a pound. 

I could go on all day, but these few 
examples clearly show how much Jap- 
anese consumers are suffering because 
their Government restricts the flow of 
goods from other countries. 

Right now, Japanese farmers hold 
tremendous political clout within 
Japan's ruling Liberal Democratic 
Party [LDP]. When the LDP came to 
power in 1955, its political strength 
was tied to Japan’s farmers. And even 
though Japan’s rural population has 
declined from 45 percent to less than 
15 percent over the past three decades, 
this change has not lessened the influ- 
ence of their farmers. 

Despite their democratic one-man- 
one-vote political system, the LDP has 
stayed in power by giving a dispropor- 
tionate share of parliamentary repre- 
sentation to Japan’s rural areas. 

For example, in one farming area 
80,000 citizens vote to elect a Member 
to Japan’s House of Representatives. 
Meanwhile, in an urban area, a 
Member may represent as many as 
285,000 citizens. This means that every 
rural vote is worth 3.5 votes in a city. 

This unfair apportionment allows 
the LDP to stay in power, but all of 
Japan pays for it. Farmers are kept 
happy with public works projects in 
their areas, lower tax rates, and pro- 
tections against foreign competition 
for agricultural goods. 

The agricultural population repre- 
sents about 4 percent of the Japanese 
population, and their average farm is 
less than 3 acres. By contrast, farmers 
make up 2.2 percent of the American 
population and the average U.S. farm 
is sprawled out over 461 acres. 

So, since the average American 
farmer owns more than 150 times 
more land than his Japanese counter- 
part, it only makes sense that we 
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should be able to produce more goods 
at a lower price, and this is certainly 
the case. 

Japanese farmers currently raise 
almost 5 million head of cattle, com- 
pared with 100 million raised in the 
United States. Since we raise 20 times 
more cattle, one would expect our beef 
prices to be lower. But it’s outrageous 
that beef sells for $25 a pound in 
Tokyo and only $2 a pound in Wash- 
ington. 

Japan doesn’t operate by the rules 
of free trade, and it’s ridiculous for 
anyone to claim otherwise. Japanese 
consumers suffer from their Govern- 
ment’s restrictive trade policies, and 
they see the problems with these poli- 
cies each time they go to the grocery 
store. 

Faced with everyday reminders of 
the drawbacks of protectionism, it’s 
surprising that Japanese officials 
object so strongly to H.R. 3, the omni- 
bus trade bill. They have opposed the 
bill since it was first introduced 3 
years ago, and they are pleased that 
Mr. Reagan has vowed to kill it. 

The bill contains a number of provi- 
sions designed to improve American 
access to foreign markets, but a 
spokesman for Prime Minister Take- 
shita of Japan said the bill “will have 
a serious impact on bilateral and mul- 
tilateral economic cooperation and 
may hinder the development of the 
world economy.” 

These strong remarks seem to be 
prompted by the fear that H.R. 3 
might hurt Japanese merchants by 
opening their domestic market to 
lower priced American goods. 

A more open market in Japan cer- 
tainly might hurt their farmers and 
middlemen who are protected by 
Japan's restrictive agricultural import 
policies, but the benefits to the aver- 
age Japanese consumer would be im- 
measurable. 

If their Government lowered the 
trade barriers which keep American 
food products out of the Japanese 
market, I’m sure United States farm- 
ers would line up to sell them our 
high-quality, low-priced cattle and 
crops. 

For years, the Commerce Depart- 
ment has been negotiating with the 
Japanese to open their markets to 
American farm products. The most 
recent talks have focused on United 
States exports of beef and citrus to 
Japan. These negotiations collapsed 
because Japan's ruling party’s 
strength lies with Japanese farmers, 
and those farmers are not about to 
give up their generous subsidies, tax 
preferences, and other Government 
perks. 

So, the issue will go to GATT and 
that agency will inevitably decide that, 
indeed, American farmers should be 
able to sell more beef, oranges, and 
grapefruit to the Japanese. 
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At a time when Japanese consumers 
pay anywhere from $13 to $50 a pound 
for beef, one would think that Japa- 
nese officials would open their market 
to American beef—but they haven’t. 

I firmly believe that the Democratic 
Government of Japan should listen to 
the majority of its citizens. Japanese 
consumers want lower food prices and 
American farmers want to be able to 
sell their cattle and produce in Japan. 

The solution is obvious, but difficult 
for the Japanese Government to put 
into practice because of its dependence 
upon Japan’s farmers. Politicians in 
Japan need to realize that the extraor- 
dinary clout which their farming mi- 
nority wield is trying the patience of 
Japan’s trading partners and hurting 
Japanese consumers. 

Less expensive imported food would 
raise the standard of living for every 
Japanese wage earner, since food is 
such a major expense for the average 
Japanese family. An increase in the 
volume of food imports could also 
reduce the enormous bilateral trade 
imbalance between the United States 
and Japan. 

Last year’s $170 billion trade deficit 
has created tension between the 
United States and our major trading 
partners, but a more open Japanese 
market could ease some of these ten- 
sions. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 3, our omnibus 
trade bill, was designed to help Amer- 
ica reduce our trade deficit and im- 
prove our competitiveness. Consider- 
ing how jealously the Japanese pro- 
tect their agricultural market, it is 
outrageous that they have the audaci- 
ty to criticize H.R. 3. 

If, in fact, the President does veto 
H.R. 3, I urge all of my colleagues to 
vote in favor of an override so this im- 
portant bill can become the law of the 
land. The bill is a fine piece of legisla- 
tion which took 3 years of labor and 
negotiation to produce, and I am con- 
vinced that it will strengthen our posi- 
tion in the world market. 

But we cannot do it alone. Interna- 
tional trade is a give-and-take relation- 
ship, and now is the time for the Japa- 
nese to open their markets to our farm 
products. 

We grant the Japanese the privilege 
of selling their goods in the United 
States, and American farmers and 
businessmen expect and deserve the 
same free access to the Japanese 
market. 

Without a doubt, American farmers 
can deliver the quality and price 
which Japanese consumers demand, 
and it is simply up to their Govern- 
ment to allow us to compete in the 
Japanese market. 

Many American industries have 
taken a beating because of competi- 
tion with the Japanese, and millions of 
American workers have lost their jobs 
because Japanese imports have forced 
their employers out of business. Japa- 
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nese officials should be sensitive to 
this fact, and they should appreciate 
that the United States of America is 
still the largest and most open market 
in the world. 

The least they can do is allow us to 
compete with their farmers on a fair 
and level playing field. Access to their 
farming market is not a lot to ask, and 
it would go a long way toward improv- 
ing trade and diplomatic relations be- 
tween the United States and Japan. I 
am convinced that our farm products 
are competitive. All we need is the op- 
portunity to sell American farm goods 
freely and openly in the Japanese 
market. 


o 2010 


Mr. Speaker, that concludes my very 
diplomatic remarks involving the Jap- 
anese and their farm people. At an- 
other time I will take some other 
items up which I have talked about in 
the past, but let me just make a couple 
of observations at this time. 

First of all, the Japanese have been 
trying to fool the whole world. They 
have kept themselves free from any 
imports. They have subsidized their 
own industry. They do everything that 
breaks every regulation, real or imag- 
ined, binding or nonbinding, more 
than any other country in the world 
which has to adhere to and respond to. 
We have caught the Japanese cheat- 
ing time and time again, cheating on 
television sets, stealing in this country, 
and I say that without reservation. 
They have been fined repeatedly but 
because of their diplomatic negotia- 
tions those fines have been reduced or 
almost eliminated. 

The record speaks for itself. It is not 
me speaking. It is the record speaking. 
The Japanese have not been fair in 
international trade since we beat them 
in the last war. I have my own particu- 
lar thoughts of what I would like to do 
with Japan but those are a subject 
matter for another discussion. The 
fact remains that most of my col- 
leagues, and most of those in the eco- 
nomic community of ours, calls Japan 
our “trading partner.” 

They are no more a partner than if 
we could expand it to its nth degree, 
and they are a trading enemy really 
because we are at war with Japan eco- 
nomically, and anybody who reads it 
any differently does not understand. 
That is not speaking again, it is the 
record. I can go back seriatim and 
point out in the record what they have 
done over the years. They even have 
not become party to a joint interna- 
tional agreement on a voluntary re- 
straint agreement. They have not 
done that basically. They keep putting 
things off. They say, “We are going to 
take care of your agricultural prod- 
ucts.” 

Who wants to exchange? Of course 
our trade people, our negotiators, the 
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International Trade Ambassador keeps 
using excuses and explanations that 
he would like to get our farm products 
in, and that was the basis of my spe- 
cial order this evening but who wants 
to be in a position whereby we give our 
natural resources, we send lumber to 
Japan in its natural state, we send 
minerals to Japan, we send coal to 
Japan, and we send farm products, and 
that is not labor intensive. We get 
back cameras, high-labor-intensive 
products such as automobiles, and I 
think that is absurd, as it is for anyone 
who even has a smidgen of under- 
standing of international trade. They 
are not treating us fairly. Every time 
we catch them with their hand in the 
cookie jar, and every time they are 
caught cheating, and they have been 
cheating on patents and everything 
else, and it is not me speaking again, it 
is a matter of record, everytime they 
are caught they go back again saying: 

We are a defeated nation. You cannot do 
this to us. International trade negotiations 
should take the place of all this severe pen- 
alty and things of that nature. 

In the meantime they have 18,000 to 
20,000 economic spies in this country 
all over the country. It is a matter of 
record. We have caught them so many 
times I do not know how long this 
Nation can put up with it. 

What is going to happen, has al- 
ready happened. The low value of the 
American dollar has allowed all the 
foreigners to come in and buy up our 
industry. They are buying it up. 

The Japanese own Pearl Harbor, 80 
percent of the hotels and all the busi- 
ness in Pearl Harbor is owned by the 
Japanese. I am not anti-Japanese or 
anti-Canadian or whatever, all I know 
is that it is a bad sign. 

For example, the Canadian Acquisi- 
tion Corporation over in Canada, they 
are spending large sums of money in 
Canada through their Parliament, and 
they are making that money available 
so that the Canadian Acquisition Cor- 
poration can in turn try to acquire for 
Canada all foreign interests in these 
companies including a lot of United 
States interests up in Canada. The Ca- 
nadian Government has finally con- 
cluded that it is not to their best inter- 
ests that foreign governments own so 
much of their industrial activity. 

We had a special order earlier this 
evening on plant closings. Here there 
is a decision made on a computer in 
Bonn, Germany, to close a plant in 
this country. That is crazy, it is crazy 
to have this country find itself in such 
an inexplicable position that they 
would be the victim of a movement 
such as that. That is foolish. We 
cannot even get through the Congress 
here a reasonable legislative enact- 
ment which would allow us to know 
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exactly how many companies, or how 
much of our economy already has 
been purchased by foreigners. 

Mr. Speaker, I have spread on the 
record as of last week, or the week 
before, a Japanese publication in the 
Japanese language which indicated all 
of the Japanese ownerships in this 
country and the facts in that article 
were shocking. 

I had an interpreter interpret the 
columns and I spread it on the record 
last week or 2 weeks ago and in there 
it says such and such a corporation 
with so many employees and located 
in such a place, how much business 
they do, every conceivable statistic, 
and it is all listed in that Japanese 
publication. We have to find out what 
is going on in this country, and we 
better do that because if we do not, I 
think we are destined to become a 
colony again and may have to fight 
another war to remove the yoke from 
our necks. This country is not the 
richest nation in the world, that is an- 
other matter of record. This country is 
not the richest nation. I think we are 
No. 3 supposedly. 

We are the biggest debtor nation if 
that is some accomplishment. 

Next week or so I will be taking up 
another aspect of this subject in an- 
other special order. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to close by 
urging the Japanese representatives in 
this country, and urge the Govern- 
ment of Japan, because they read this 
Recorp, that they better give some 
practical consideration to the existing 
trade inequities and that they better 
take a little suffering their way be- 
cause we just cannot do it any longer. 

There is diplomacy, and there is 
delay, and there is fast talking and 
things like that, and I do not know 
how else they do it but they are doing 
a pretty good job of it because they 
are still doing what they have been 
doing and that is excluding American 
products. I have the whole litany laid 
out. We know how many American 
cars are sold in Japan, which is 3,000 
or 4,000. We know how many they sell 
here, and it is in the millions. They 
have 25 percent of our market. That is 
crazy. 

It is not understandable and it is in- 
defensible and absolutely bad interna- 
tional economics. 

Back many years ago I gave a name 
to international trade with the Japa- 
nese, and I called it by a certain name. 
I was criticized very regularly for it, 
and very profoundly so because I said 
the Japanese at that time were not au- 
thentic in what their trade position 
was, their posture, and their supposed 
desire to negotiate as our trading part- 
ner. 

As I mentioned before, I do not 
think we are trading partners. Many 
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years ago I called it samurai econom- 
ics. I gave it that name, samurai eco- 
nomics, meaning that in international 
economics one would accomplish one’s 
end at any cost. If you have to lie and 
cheat, whatever you have to do, do it, 
and apparently that is what is happen- 
ing. There is no question about it. It 
has been proven time and time again 
that they have dumped on the Ameri- 
can market, and they subsidize. It has 
been proven. It is not me saying it, it is 
the fact. 

Mr. Speaker, I would say that they 
would be well advised, if those in their 
proper positions would take a second 
look at their obstinance, and negotiate 
sincerely with this government and try 
to equalize our international trade im- 
balance which is now $40 billion to $50 
billion and heading to $60 billion in 
favor of the Japanese. 

Mr. Speaker, that is all I have to say 
at this time. I will be back in a week or 
two on another aspect of this subject 
matter. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. BoLAxp (at the request of Mr. 
Fo.tey) for today, on account of a 
death in the family. 

Mr. SPENCE (at the request of Mr. 
MICHEL), from May 9, on account of 
convalescence from surgery. 

Mr. Yates (at the request of Mr. 
Fo.ey) for today, on account of illness. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to address the House, following the 
legislative program and any special 
orders heretofore entered, was granted 
to: 
(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. GALLEGLY) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr. DREIER of California, for 60 min- 
utes, today. 

Mr. CuEneEy, for 60 minutes, on May 
24. 

Mrs. MARTIN of Illinois, for 60 min- 
utes, on May 24. 

Mr. Crarc, for 60 minutes, on May 
11. 

Mr. Dornan of California, for 60 
minutes, on May 11. 

Mr. Grnricu, for 5 minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. GONZALEZ) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI, for 5 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. Brennan, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Penny, for 5 minutes, today. 
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Mr. Annunzio, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. MacKay, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. UDALL, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Gaypos, for 60 minutes, today. 
we Brennan, for 5 minutes, on May 

Mr. Liprnsxi, for 60 minutes, on 
May 11. 

Mr. Brown of California, for 60 min- 
utes, on May 11. 

Mr. Levin of Michigan, for 60 min- 
utes, on June 7 and 8. 

Mr. Wise, for 60 minutes, on May 11. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to revise and extend remarks was 
granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. GALLEGLY) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. PURSELL. 

Mr. Porter in two instances. 

Mr. Gruman in two instances. 


Mr. FRENZEL. 
Mr. Fish in two instances. 

Mr. McEwen. 

Mr. CHENEY. 

Mr. CRAIG. 

Mr. CONTE. 

Mr. HYDE. 

Mr. Lowery of California. 

Mr. LIGHTFOOT. 

Mr. SOLOMON. 

Mr. KoLsE in two instances. 

Mr. Donar E. LUKENS in four in- 
stances. 

Ms. SNOWE. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. GoNZALEz) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. SMITH of Florida. 

Mr. MAVROULEsS. 

Mr. NEtson of Florida. 

Mr. YATRON. 

Mr. Tatton in three instances. 

Mr. DE LUGO. 

Mr. Dwyer of New Jersey in two in- 
stances. 


Mr. TRAFIcCANT in two instances. 
Mr. Matsui in four instances. 
Mr. ORTIZ. 

Mr. FAZIO. 

Mr. BONKER. 
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Mr. WAXMAN. 

Mr. Forp of Michigan. 

Mr. Epwarps of California. 
Mr. SoLARZ in two instances. 
Mr. LEHMAN of California. 

Mr. WYDEN. 

Mr. BIAGGI. 

Mr. Morrison of Connecticut. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. GAYDOS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 8 o’clock and 21 minutes 
p. m.), under its previous order, the 
House adjourned until Wednesday, 
May 11, 1988, at 11 a.m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ET 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


3587. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Air Force (Manpower and Re- 
serve Affairs), transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to provide the Service Sec- 
retary concerned the option to order a cadet 
or midshipman to reimburse the United 
States without first ordering such cadet or 
midshipman to active duty; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

3588. A letter from the Secretary of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development, transmitting a 
report on the evaluation of the neighbor- 
hood development demonstration, pursuant 
to 42 U.S.C. 5318 nt.; to the Committee on 
Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs. 

3589. A letter from the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services, transmitting 
the Department’s annual report on the 
status and accomplishments of the runaway 
and homeless youth centers for fiscal year 
1986, pursuant to 42 U.S.C. 5715; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

3590. A letter from the Chairman, Nation- 
al Endowment for the Arts, transmitting a 
report on arts education, “Toward Civiliza- 
tion”, pursuant to 20 U.S.C. 954(m); to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

3591. A letter from the Secretary of Edu- 
cation, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to amend the Higher Education Act 
of 1965, to achieve greater accountability in 
Federal student assistance programs, to en- 
hance the equity and effectiveness of Feder- 
al programs in support of higher education, 
to expand and improve the Income Contin- 
gent Loan Program, to reduce waste and 
abuse, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

3592. A letter from the Director, Defense 
Security Assistance Agency, transmitting 
notification of the Department of the 
Navy’s proposed letter(s) of offer to Paki- 
stan for defense articles and services esti- 
mated to cost $240 million (Transmittal No. 
88-27), pursuant to 22 U.S.C. 2776(b); to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

3593. A letter from the Director, Defense 
Security Assistance Agency, transmitting 
notification of a proposed memorandum of 
understanding with the Government of the 
United Kingdom concerning digital target 
material capabilities (Transmittal No. 02- 
88), pursuant to 22 U.S.C. 2767(f); to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
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3594. A letter from the Archivist, National 
Archives and Records Administration, trans- 
mitting a report on a proposed archival de- 
pository for the Presidential and other his- 
torical materials of the Reagan administra- 
tion, pursuant to 44 U.S.C. 2112(a)(3); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

3595. A letter from the Deputy Associate 
Director for Collection and Disbursements, 
Department of the Interior, transmitting 
notification of proposed refunds of excess 
royalty payments in OCS areas, pursuant to 
43 U.S.C. 1339(b); to the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs. 

3596. A letter from the Acting Attorney 
General, transmitting notice certifying the 
region comprised of the Federal judicial dis- 
trict for the State of Arizona, to the Court 
of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit, pursuant 
to 28 U.S.C. 581 nt.; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

3597. A letter from the Acting Assistant 
Attorney General, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation entitled, “Terrorist 
Alien Removal Act of 1988”; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

3598. A letter from the Administrator, 
Federal Aviation Administration, transmit- 
ting status report on aircraft safety rule- 
making procedures for the period January 
1988 through April 1988, pursuant to 49 
U.S.C. app. 1421 nt.; to the Committee on 
Public Works and Transportation. 

3599. A letter from the Acting General 
Counsel, Federal Emergency Management 
Agency, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to authorization appropriations 
under the Disaster Relief Act of 1974, and 
for other purposes, pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 
1110; to the Committee on Public Works 
and Transportation. 

3600. A letter from the General Counsel, 
Department of the Treasury, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to provide for 
the recovery by the U.S. Customs Service of 
the cost of Customs processing of imported 
articles, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

3601. A letter from the Board of Trustees, 
transmitting the 1988 annual report of the 
Board of Trustees of the Federal Hospital 
Insurance Trust Fund, pursuant to 42 
U.S.C. 401(c)(2), 1395i(b)(2), 1395t(b) 2) (H. 
Doc. No. 100-193); to the Committee on 
Ways and Means and ordered to be printed. 

3602. A letter from the Under Secretary of 
Defense (Acquisition), transmitting a report 
of actions taken to increase competition for 
contracts during fiscal year 1987, pursuant 
to 41 U.S.C. 419; jointly, to the Committees 
on Government Operations and Armed 
Services. 

3603. A letter from the Administrator of 
the Veterans’ Administration, transmitting 
a draft of proposed legislation to amend 
title 38, United States Code, to authorize 
the appointment of Veterans’ Administra- 
tion-trained graduates in certain health-care 
professions or occupations by the Veterans’ 
Administration without regard to civil serv- 
ice hiring procedures; jointly, to the Com- 
mittees on Veterans’ Affairs and Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

3604. A letter from the Board of Trustees, 
transmitting the 1988 annual report of the 
Board of Trustees of the Federal Supple- 
mentary Medical Insurance Trust Fund, 
pursuant to 42 U.S.C. 401(c)(2), 1395i(b)(2), 
1395t(bX2) (H. Doc. No. 100-194); jointly, to 
the Committees on Ways and Means and 
Energy and Commerce. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. UDALL: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 2203. A bill to increase 
the amount authorized to be appropriated 
with respect to the Sewall-Belmont House 
National Historic Site; with an amendment 
(Rept. 100-611). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. HUGHES: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R. 4445. A bill to amend title 18, 
United States Code, to prohibit certain fire- 
arms especially useful to terrorists; with an 
amendment (Rept. 100-612). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. DE ta GARZA: Committee on Agricul- 
ture. H.R. 2756. A bill to amend the Middle 
Atlantic Interstate Forest Fire Protection 
Compact to include the State of Ohio; with 
an amendment (Rept. 100-613). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA: Committee on Agricul- 
ture. H.R. 2835. A bill to direct the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to release certain restric- 
tions on a parcel of land located in Hender- 
son, Tennessee; with an amendment (Rept. 
100-614). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HALL of Ohio: House Resolution 441. 
A resolution providing for the consideration 
of H.R. 4471, a bill to amend the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961 with respect to the ac- 
tivities of the Overseas Private Investment 
Corporation, to make supplemental authori- 
zations of appropriations for the Board for 
International Broadcasting, and for other 
purposes (Rept. 100-615). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. MOAKLEY: House Resolution 442. A 
resolution providing for the consideration of 
H.R. 1801, a bill to amend the Juvenile Jus- 
tice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 
to authorize appropriations for fiscal years 
1989 through 1992 (Rept. 100-616). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. FROST: House Resolution 443. A res- 
olution providing for the consideration of 
H.R. 3193, a bill to provide for the acquisi- 
tion and publication of data about crimes 
that manifest prejudice based on race, reli- 
gion, sexual orientation, or ethnicity (Rept. 
100-617). Referred to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 
4 of rule XXII, public bills and resolu- 
tions were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. GILMAN (for himself and Mr. 
RANGEL): 

H.R. 4549. A bill to provide for the ap- 
pointment of the congressional members of 
the Mexico-United States Intergovernmen- 
tal Commission on Narcotics and Psycho- 
tropic Drug Abuse and Control, and to clari- 
fy the purposes of the commission; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BONKER (for himself, Mr. 
DyMALLy, Mr. ROYBAL, Mrs. MOR- 
ELLA, Mr. GONZALEZ, Mr. SIKORSKI, 
and Mrs. Boxer): 
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H.R. 4550. A bill to amend title 13, United 
States Code, to improve the administration 
of decennial censuses of population, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BORSKI (for himself and Mr. 
KOSTMAYER): 

H.R. 4551. A bill to direct the Secretary of 
the Interior to conduct a study of existing 
Revolutionary War fortifications and to pre- 
pare and publish a study of the life and 
career of Thaddeus Kosciuszko; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BRENNEN: 

H.R. 4552. A bill to amend the National 
Labor Relations Act to make it an unfair 
labor practice for an employer to hire, or 
threaten to hire, permanent replacement 
workers during the first 10 weeks of any 
strike; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. BRENNEN (for himself, Ms. 
Snowe, and Mr, Srupps): 

H.R. 4553. A bill to enhance the enforce- 
ment of the laws relating to the conserva- 
tion of the American lobster; jointly, to the 
Committees on Ways and Means and Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mrs. BYRON (for herself, Mr. 
MRAZEK, Mrs. MorRELLA, Mr. CARDIN, 
Mr. McMILLEN of Maryland, Mrs. 
BENTLEY, Mr. Dyson, and Mr. 
HOYER): 

H.R. 4554. A bill to remove certain restric- 
tions on land acquisitions for Antietam Na- 
tional Battlefield; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. FRENZEL: 

H.R. 4555. A bill to provide that certain 
nonprofit hospital insurers shall not be re- 
quired to discount unpaid losses in comput- 
ing taxable income for taxable years begin- 
ning before January 1, 1989; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HUCKABY (for himself, Mr. 
DE LA GARZA, Mr. Espy, Mr. JONES of 
Tennessee, Mr. STALLINGS, Mr. 
STANGELAND, Mr. STENHOLM, Mr. 
Stump, Mr. Tatton, and Mr. UDALL): 

H.R. 4556. A bill to amend the provisions 
of the Agricultural Act of 1949 relating to 
certain cross compliance requirements 
under the Extra Long Staple Cotton Pro- 
gram; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HUTTO (for himself (by re- 
quest), Mr. Jones of North Carolina, 
and Mr. Davis, of Michigan): 

H.R. 4557. A bill to direct the Secretary of 
the department in which the Coast Guard is 
operating to require alerting and locating 
equipment, including emergency position in- 
dicating radio beacons, on United States un- 
inspected vessels, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. HUTTO (for himself (by re- 
quest), Mr. Jones of North Carolina, 
Mr. Davis of Michigan, Mr. ANDER- 
son, Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT, Mr. 
Nowak, and Mr. STANGELAND); 

H.R. 4558. A bill to transfer administra- 
tion of bridges and causeways over naviga- 
ble waters from the Secretary of Transpor- 
tation to the Secretary of the Army, and for 
other purposes; jointly, to the Committees 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries and 
Public Works and Transportation. 

By Ms. KAPTUR: 

H.R. 4559. A bill to change the status of 
the Veterans“ Administration outpatient 
clinic in Toledo, OH, to that of an independ- 
ent clinic; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 
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By Mr. LOTT: 

H.R, 4560. A bill to designate the National 
Space Technology Laboratories in Bay St. 
Louis, MS, as the “John C. Stennis Space 
Center”; to the Committee on Science, 
Space and Technology. 

By Mr. NELSON of Florida (for him- 
self, Mr. McCurpy, Mr. WALKER, and 
Mr. Lewis of Florida): 

H.R. 4561. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions to the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration for research and develop- 
ment, space flight, control and data commu- 
nications, construction of facilities, and re- 
search and program management, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Sci- 
ence, Space and Technology. 

By Mr. OBEY (for himself, Mr. Hayes 
of Illinois, Mr. OBERSTAR, Mr. KLECZ- 
KA, Mr. ROTH, Mr. VANDER JAGT, Mr. 
Moopy, Mr. Gray of Illinois, Mr. 
VENTO, Mr. KASTENMEIER, Mr. SABO, 
Ms. OAKAR, Mr. STANGELAND, Mr. 
Conyers, Mr. Roserts, Mrs. CoL- 
LINS, Mr. Penny, Mr. DORGAN of 
North Dakota, and Mr. WHITTAKER): 

H.R. 4562. A bill to enable certain U.S. 
flag vessels to engage temporarily in trade 
within the Great Lakes, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. RODINO (by request): 

H.R. 4563. A bill to provide authorization 
of appropriations to the Department of Jus- 
tice for U.S. National Central Bureau 
CUSNCB] of Interpol for hosting periodical- 
ly the General Assembly of Interpol and to 
allow the Attorney General to solicit, re- 
ceive and make gifts and bequests for offi- 
cial Interpol activities; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHAW: 

H.R. 4564. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to provide for assistance to for- 
eign countries for enforcement of drug laws; 
jointly, to the Committees on Armed Serv- 
ices and Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. UDALL: 

H.R. 4565. A bill to provide for the trans- 
fer of certain lands in the State of Arizona, 
and for other purposes; jointly, to the Com- 
mittees on Interior and Insular Affairs and 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. DIXON (for himself, Mr. 
Mrineta, Mr. Matsu1, Mr. TORRES, 
Mr. Lewts of California, Mr. Faunt- 
Roy, Mr. Cray, Mr. Fazio, Mr. 
Towns, Ms. PELOSI, Mr. LEHMAN of 
California, Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. Bosco, 
Mr. DyMALLx. Mr. Lewrs of Georgia, 
Mr. KosTMAYER, Mrs. SAIKI, and Mr. 
LUNGREN): 

H.J. Res. 564. Joint resolution designating 
the first week of April 1989 as “National 
Earthquake Awareness Week”; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Ms. OAKAR (for herself, Mr. 
BROOMFIELD, Mr. CARDIN, Mr. EMER- 
son, Mr. Fuster, Mr. Goop.iine, Mr. 
Gray of Pennsylvania, Mr. HATCHER, 
Mr. Hutto, Mr. Jones of Tennessee, 
Mr. KosTMAYER, Mrs. MARTIN of Illi- 
nois, Mr. McEwen, Mr. Shaw, Mr. 
SKELTON, Mr. SLATTERY, Mr. TRAFI- 
CANT, Mr. WALKER, Mr. Frost, and 
Mr. CooPer): 

H.J. Res. 565. Joint resolution designating 
1989 as the “Year of the Young Reader”; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. JONES of Tennessee: 

H. Con. Res. 296. Concurrent resolution 
authorizing printing of the House of Repre- 
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sentatives Election Law Guidebook, 1988; 
considered and agreed to. 
By Mr. BIAGGI: 

H. Con. Res. 297. Concurrent resolution to 
call for an end to the use of plastic bullets 
by British security forces in Northern Ire- 
land; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. LEWIS of Florida (for himself, 
Mr. Iretanp, Mr. MacKay, Mr. 
Mack, Mr. Mica, Mr. Brirrakis, Mr. 
McCotium, Mr. SHaw, Mr. GRANT, 
Mr. LEHMAN of Florida, Mr. NELSON 
of Florida, Mr. FASCELL, Mr. Hurro, 
Mr. Emerson, Mr. Smitu of Florida, 
MADIGAN, Mr. ROBERT F. SMITS, Mr. 
BENNETT, Mr. HERGER, Mr. HUNTER, 
Mr. Granpy, Mr. Younc of Florida, 
Mr. PEPPER, Mr. LEATH of Texas, Mr. 
Packarp, Mr. Jontz, and Mr. HUCK- 
ABY): 

H. Con. Res. 298. Concurrent resolution to 
express the sense of Congress regarding 
relief for the U.S. citrus industry under sec- 
tion 301 of the Trade Act of 1974 and other 
appropriate relief; to the Committee on 


By Mr. SHAW: 

H. Con. Res. 299. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of Congress on sup- 
pression of international narcotics traffick- 
ing; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. WELDON: 

H. Res. 440. Resolution providing for a 
select committee to investigate fire safety in 
the Capitol and House Office Buildings; 
considered and agreed to. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII. 

362. The SPEAKER presented a memorial 
of the Senate of the State of Illinois, rela- 
tive to removal of asbestos from school 
buildings; to the Committee on Energy and 
Commerce. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XII. 

Mr. PICKETT introduced a bill (H.R. 
4566) for the relief of Charlotte S. Neal; 
which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, spon- 
sors were added to public bills and res- 
olutions as follows: 


H.R. 593: Mr. DEFAZIO. 

H.R. 722: Mr. Snaxs and Mr. FLAKE, 

H.R. 757: Mr. Davis of Illinois, Mrs. CoL- 
LINS, Mr. BUECHNER, Mr. Brown of Califor- 
nia, Mr. SMITH of Florida, Mr. Owens of 
New York, and Mr. CHAPMAN. 

H.R. 1078: Mr. Lantos, Ms. Prost, Mr. 
LUNGREN, Mr. SHUMWAY, Mr. LEVIN of 
Michigan, Mr. LaFauce, Mr. STARK, and Mr. 


MRAZEK. 

H.R. 1158: Mr. Forp of Tennessee and Mr. 
HUGHES. 

H.R. 1580: Mrs. KENNELLY and Mr. HOCH- 
BRUECKNER, 

H.R. 1842: Mr. FAUNTROY, Mr. STAGGERS, 
Mr. Bosco, Mr. McGratu, Mr. MURPHY, Mr. 
ACKERMAN, Mr. Latta, Mr. Forp of Tennes- 
see, Ms. Oakar, Mr. Sunpqurst, Mr. JEF- 
FORDS, Mr. RAVENEL, Mr. BEILENSON, Mr. Si- 
KORSKI, Mr. Coyne, Mr. Snaxs, Mr. STOKES, 
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Mr. FEIGHAN, Mr. Mazzoui, Mr. UDALL, Ms. 
KAPTUR, and Mrs. VUCANOVICH. 

H.R. 1885: Mr. STENHOLM and Mr. HAYES 
of Louisiana. 

H.R. 1950: Mr. FLAKE, Mr. SuHays, Mr. 
Spratt, Mr. Wypen, Mr. WHEAT, Mr. 
McHvucH, Mr. Jones of Tennessee, Mr. 
Yatron, Mr. Tatton, Mr. ROYBAL, Mr. 
BAKER, Mr. McEwen, Mr. Stupps, Mrs. PAT- 
TERSON, Mr. SMITH of New Jersey, and Mr. 
HUCKABY. 

H.R. 2148: Mr. Matsutr, Mr. Gray of Illi- 
nois, Mr. DONNELLY, Mr. OLIN, Mr. DEFAZIO, 
Mr. SKEEN, Mr. Towns, Ms. PELOSI, Ms. 
KAPTUR, Mr. STARK, Mr. SMITH of New 
Jersey, Mr. Davis of Illinois, Mr. SMITH of 
Texas, Mr. DERRICK, Mr. BOLAND, Mr. MICA, 
Mr. LIVINGSTON, Mr. MuRrPHY, Mr. Fazio, 
and Mr. ROE. 

H.R. 2238: Mr. DARDEN, Mr. JOHNSON of 
South Dakota, Mr. MONTGOMERY, and Mr. 
GRANT. 

H.R. 2246: Mr. CONTE and Mr. Evans. 

H.R. 2489: Mr. CHAPMAN, Mr. BATEMAN, 
Mr. LANCASTER, Mr. Neat, Mr. Dwyer of 
New Jersey, and Mr. LEHMAN of California. 

H.R. 2586: Mr. OLIN. 

H.R. 3048: Mr. CHAPMAN, Mr. HAMILTON, 
Mr. Nowak, Mr. PERKINS, Mr. MCMILLEN of 
Maryland, Mr. Price of North Carolina, Mr. 
Nace, Mr. Hayes of Louisiana, Mr. SKAGGS, 
and Mr. GLICKMAN. 

H.R. 3065: Mrs. MEYERS of Kansas, Mr. 
PASHAYAN, Mr. OBEY, Mr. WoLPE, Mr. BATES, 
Mr. Srupps, Mr. TAuKeE, Mr. Craic, Mrs. 
CoLLINS, Mr. SUNIA, Mr. ERDREICH, Mr. 
JoHNsoN of South Dakota, and Mr. 
ScHUETTE. 


H.R. 3132: Mr. Downey of New York. 

H.R. 3314: Mr. FOGLIETTA and Mr. DREIER 
of California. 

H.R. 3375: Mr. GREGG. 

H.R. 3454: Mr. PEPPER, Mr. DARDEN, and 
Mr. Lewis of Georgia. 

H.R. 3699: Mr. UPTON, Mr. BEREUTER, Mr. 
ScHEvTTE, and Mr. Penny. 

H.R. 3719: Mr. GINGRICH, Mr. Spence, Mr. 
Waxman, Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. LEHMAN of 
Florida, Mr. SmıTH of New Hampshire, Mr. 
FOGLIETTA, Mr. Stupps, Mr. LUJAN, Mr. Ray, 
Mrs. Moretta, Mr. TAUKE, Mr. SwINDALL, 
Mr. ERDREICH, Mr. RICHARDSON, Mr. TALLON, 
Mr. JEerrorps, Mr. McCoLLUM, Mr. HUBBARD, 
Mr. Frost, Mr. MARTINEZ, Mr. Downy of 
Mississippi, Mr. DIOGUARDI, Mr. LANCASTER, 
and Mr. Levine of California. 

H.R. 3724: Mr. BONKER. 

H.R. 3730: Mr. Courter. 

H.R. 3809: Mr. Weiss, Mrs. Meyers of 
Kansas, and Mr. ATKINS. 

H.R. 3810: Mr. Owens of New York, Mr. 
ACKERMAN, Mr. Hawkins, Mr. DeFazio, Mr. 
Fauntroy, Mr. SmitH of Florida, Ms. 
KAPTUR, Mr. FRANK, Mrs. JOHNSON of Con- 
necticut, Mr. LANCASTER, Mr. Strupps, Mr. 
Lantos, Mr. HAMILTON, Mr. RANGEL, Mr. 
Lewis of Georgia, Mr. Hoyer, Mr. GLICK- 
MAN, Mr. CHAPMAN, Mr. WISE, Mr. GARCIA, 
Mr. Evans, Mr. CAMPBELL, Mr. Forp of Ten- 
nessee, Mr. Frost, Mr. Harris, Mr. HUGHES, 
Mr. Morrison of Connecticut, and Mr. DE 
Loco. 

H.R. 3848: Mr. Dwyer of New Jersey, Mr. 
OBERSTAR, and Mrs. Meyers of Kansas. 

H.R. 3891: Mr. GLICKMAN, Mr. RANGEL, Mr. 
FLAKE, Mr. Fauntroy, Mr. MILLER of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Savage, Mr. Bruce, Mrs. BOGGS, 
Mr. Hover, Mr. MOAKLEY, Mr. HERTEL, Mr. 
Vento, Mr. SIKORSKI, Mr. HOCHBRUECKNER, 
Mr. FEIGHAN, Mr. ORTIZ, Mr. BONKER, and 
Mr. Levine of California. 

H.R. 3893: Mr. APPLEGATE. 

H.R. 3903: Mr. GINGRICH. 

H.R. 3907: Mr. MADIGAN, Mr. SKaces, and 
Mr. ASPIN. 
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H.R. 3915: Mr. RANGEL. 

H.R. 3944: Mr. Emerson and Mr. Hutto. 

H.R. 3988: Mr. DANNEMEYER, Mr. PACKARD, 
Mr. MOORHEAD, Mr. LUNGREN, Mr. BATES, 
and Mr. DREIER of California. 

H.R. 4070: Mr. Motitonan, Mr. MCEWEN, 
and Mr. CROCKETT. 

H.R. 4074: Mr. HocHBRUECKNER, Mr. MoL- 
LOHAN, Mrs. Martin of Illinois, Mr. MONT- 
GOMERY, and Mr. McCurpy. 

H.R. 4090: Mr. RITTER. 

H.R. 4113: Mr. DIOGUARDI, Mr. SHays, Mr. 
Dwyer of New Jersey, Mr. MARTINEZ, and 
Mrs. BENTLEY. 

H.R. 4127: Ms. Snows, Mrs. JOHNSON of 
Connecticut, Mr. ATKINS, Mr. GILMAN, Mr. 
Sawyer, Ms. PELOSI, Mr. Akaka, Mr. Hau- 
MERSCHMIDT, Mr, SHAW, Mr. JOHNSON of 
South Dakota, Ms. KAPTUR, Mr. TRAXLER, 
Mr. FEIGHAN, Mr. Morrison of Washington, 
Mr. ANTHONY, Mrs. Boccs, Mr. Espy, Mr. 
BEREUTER, Mr. DEWINE, Mr. SMITH of New 
, and Mr. DE LA GARZA. 

H.R. 4131: Mrs. Meyers of Kansas, Mr. 
LANCASTER, Mr. BILIRAKIS, Mr. DANNEMEYER, 
Mr. SKELTON, and Mr. WOLPE. 

H.R. 4132: Mr. DE Luco, Mr. RANGEL, Mr. 
Frost, Mr. Mrume, and Mr. STARK. 

H.R. 4139: Mr. Owens of Utah. 

H. R. 4140: Mr. Owens of Utah. 

H.R. 4150: Mr. SHUSTER, Mr. LIGHTFOOT, 
Mr. Emerson, Mr. Forp of Tennessee, Mr. 
Ray, Mr. RITTER, Mr. Jones of Tennessee, 
Mr. Lewis of Florida, Mr. BRENNAN, Mr. 
Goop.inc, Mr. FLIPPO, Mr. GEPHARDT, Mrs. 
BENTLEY, Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. BILIRAKIs, Mr. 
MILLER of California, Mr. KANJORSKI, Mr. 
SxKacecs, Mr. Mica, Mr. Drxon, Mr. CAMP- 
BELL, Mr. Upton, Mr. Derrick, Mr. KASTEN- 
MEIER, Mr. Nichols. Mr. ERDREICH, Mr. 
WHITTEN, Mr. SunpquiIst, Mr. ANDERSON, 
Mr. ECKART, Mr. ANTHONY, Mr. DARDEN, Mr. 
BEREUTER, Mr. JENKINS, Mr. GRAaANDY, Mr. 
AvuCorn, Mr. BevitL, Mr. Waxman, Mr. 
HATCHER, Mr. Contre, Mr. MacKay, Mr. 
STARK, Mr. Frost, Mr. FIELDS, Mr. Price of 
North Carolina, Mr. DICKINSON, Mr. Huck- 
ABY, Mr. Savace, Mr. HoLLOWAY, Mr. 
Lantos, Mr. SHARP, Mr. VALENTINE, Mr. 
BUN NN, and Mr. DURBIN. 

H.R. 4178: Mr. Fauntroy, Mr. FRANK, Mr. 
DeFazio, Mr. Gray of Illinois, Mr. Fazio, 
and Mr. AuCorn. 

H.R. 4198: Mr. Lantos, Mr. DYMALLY, Mr. 
PERKINS, Mr. LAGOMARSINO, Mr. BARNARD, 
Mr. FLrrro, Mr. HATCHER, Mr. Levin of 
Michigan, and Mr. LEWIS of Florida. 

H.R. 4200: Mrs. BENTLEY, Mr. BONKER, Mr. 
Bosco, Mr. BRENNAN, Mr. CARPER, Mr. FOGLI- 
ETTA, Mr. HOCHBRUECKNER, Mr. Hutto, Mr. 
Manton, Mr. Ortiz, Mr. Srupps. Mr. 
TALLON, Mr. Young of Alaska, and Mr. BEN- 
NETT. 

H.R. 4221: Mr. CHANDLER, Mr. YATRON, and 
Mr. SISISKY. 

H.R. 4247: Mrs. Jonnson of Connecticut, 
and Mr. ATKINS. 

H.R. 4277: Mr. KILDEE, Mr. CROCKETT, Mr. 
Fuster, Mr. PICKLE, Mr. Jontz, and Mr. LA- 
GOMARSINO. 

H.R. 4279: Mr. Levin of Michigan, and Mr. 
LIPINSKI. 

H.R. 4289: Mr. PETRI. 

H.R. 4314: Mr. EMERSON. 

H.R. 4324: Mr. SWIFT. 

H.R. 4325: Mr. ATKINS, and Mr. RANGEL. 

H.R. 4340: Mr. OLIN. 

H.R. 4361: Mr. Saxton, Mr. HALL of Ohio, 
and Mr. HATCHER. 

H.R. 4402: Mr. Frost, Mr. Hoch- 
BRUECKNER, Mr. KONNYU, Mr. RANGEL, and 
Mr. JONTZ. 
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H.R. 4409: Mr. MavRouLes, Mr. CAMPBELL, 
Mr. THomas of Georgia, and Mr. TALLon. 

H.R. 4445: Mr. OBEY, Mr. Gorpon, Mr. 
RAHALL, Mr. Frost, and Mr. WHEAT. 

H.R. 4446: Mr. Hottoway, Mr. Tavzin, 
Mr. SLAUGHTER of Virginia, Mr. OXLEY, Mr. 
McCrery, Mr. BATEMAN, Mr. Baker, Mr. 
ARCHER, Mr. Hutto, Mr. Parris, Mr. EMER- 
son, and Mr. BLAZ. 

H.R. 4455: Mr. Youns of Alaska. 

H.R. 4462: Mr. GONZALEZ. 

H.R. 4501: Mr. CHAPMAN and Mr. SUNIA. 

H.R. 4526: Mr. MILLER of California, Mr. 
DARDEN, Mr. KostmMayer, Mr. Downey of 
New York, Mr. AuCorn, Mrs. Boxer, Mr. 
DELLUMS, Mr. BATES, Mr. HOCHBRUECKNER, 
Mr. Dursrn, Mr. Dorcan of North Dakota, 
Mr. Brennan, Mr. Spratt, Mr. MCCLOSKEY, 
Mr. Harris, Mr. Frrrrro, Mr. ROWLAND of 
Georgia, Mr. HEFNER, Mr. APPLEGATE, Mr. 
Jones of Tennessee, Mr. DINGELL, Mr. LA- 
Fatce, Mr. Dicks, Mr. ERpDREICH, Mr. 
MacKay, Mr. McCurpy, Mr. Brooks, Mr. 
Penny, Mr. THomas of Georgia, Mr. Dowpy 
of Mississippi, Mr. WALGREN, Mr. Mav- 
ROULES, Mr. HERTEL, Mr. DONALD E. LUKENS, 
Mr. Davis of Illinois, Mr. VALENTINE, Mr. 
KILDEE, Mr. Levin of Michigan, Mrs. BOGGS, 
Mr. SCHEUER, Mr. DeWine, Mr. SHays, and 
Mr. Levine of California. 

H.J. Res. 145: Mr. Vento, Mrs. Byron, Mr. 
Wateren, and Mr. MacKay. 

H.J. Res. 374: Mr. DELLUMS and Mrs. MOR- 


ELLA, 

H.J. Res. 456: Mr. LAGOMARSINO, Ms. 
PELOSI, Mr. ANNUNZIO, Mr. HUNTER, Mr. 
WORTLEY, Mr. Fuster, Mr. Harris, Mr. 
VANDER JAGT, Mr. BUSTAMANTE, Mr. LEHMAN 
of Florida, Mr. RAVENEL, Mr. MORRISON of 
Connecticut, Mr. Ststsky, Mr. PICKLE, Mr. 
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Emerson, Mr. Owens of New York, Mrs. 
Boxer, Mr. Horton, Mr. Espy, Mr. FASCELL, 
Mr. Witson, Mr. pe Loco, Mr. LUNGREN, 
Miss SCHNEIDER, Ms, OAKAR, Mr. Mack, Mr. 
Towns, Mr. DeFazio, Mr. VOLKMER, Mr. 
Neat, Mr. CoucHirn, Mr. SMITH of New 
Hampshire, Mr. Grant, Mr. Swirt, Mr. 
MCGRATH, Ms. KAPTURE, Mr. Fazio, Mr. 
Dorcan of North Dakota, Mr. GEJDENSON, 
Mr. Hayes of Louisiana, Mr. Rog, Mr. 
CARDIN, Mr. Upton, Mr. Lott, Mr. ECKART, 
Mr. SmrrHu of Florida, Mr. Frost, Mr. 
AvCorn, Mr. Levin of Michigan, Mr. 
Minera, Mr. Younc of Florida, Mr. FAWELL, 
Mr. Lewts of Florida, Mr. Shaw, Mr. MILLER 
of California, Mr. PORTER, Mr. CONTE, Mr. 
McMitien of Maryland, Mr. Baker, Mrs. 
Meyers of Kansas, Mr. Hottoway, and Mr. 
MAVROULEsS. 

H.J. Res. 464: Mr. BARTLETT, Mr. Hutto, 
Mr. DeLay, Mr. GoopLING, Mr. TORRICELLI, 
Mr. Netson of Florida, Mr. ROYBAL, Mr. 
Spratt, Mr. Stoxes, Mr. Daus, and Mr. 
GREGG. 

H.J. Res. 489: Mr. Skaccs, Mrs. Vucano- 
vicH, Mr. Davis of Illinois, Mr, DONALD E. 
LUKENS, Mr. SCHUETTE, Mr. Bruce, and Mr. 
AKAKA, 

H.J. Res. 553: Mr. Kasicu, Mr. Gray of Il- 
linois, and Mr. SAWYER. 

H. Con. Res. 5: Ms. PELOSI. 

H. Con. Res. 223: Mr, BRYANT, Mr. COYNE, 
Mr. Daun, Mr. FRENZEL, Mr. GINGRICH, Mr. 
GREGG, Mr. KLECZKA, Mr. McMIīILLEN of 
Maryland, Mr. Morrison of Connecticut, 
Mr. Penny, Mr. Sxeen, Mr. Tauge, and Mr. 
TAUZzIN. 

H. Con. Res. 232: Mr. SHaw and Mr. GooD- 
LING. 
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H. Con. Res. 258: Mr. HYDE, Mr. Gray of 
Illinois, Mr. Hayes of Louisiana, Mr. SMITH 
of Florida, Mr. Faunrroy, Mr. Mack, Mr. 
PEPPER, and Mr. Dyson. 

H. Con. Res. 262: Ms. OAKAR, Mr. GARCIA, 
Mr. Convers, Mr. Stokes, Mr. DIXON, Mr. 
CROCKETT, Mr. MURTHA, Mr. DERRICK, Mr. 
DARDEN, Mr. BILIRAKIS, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. 
Davis of Illinois, Mr. Levin of Michigan, 
Mr. Sunta, Mr. BeEvILL, Mr. Dicks, Mr. 
SHaw, and Mr. MADIGAN. 

H. Con. Res. 281: Mr. TRAFICANT, Mr. 
HucwaBy, Mr. Wort Ley, Mr. Davis of IIli- 
nois, Mr. BOULTER, Mr. WEBER, Mr. GREGG, 
and Mr. HERGER. 

H. Res. 437: Mr. Shays, Mr. SMITH of Flor- 
ida, Mr. CLARKE, Mr. BURTON of Indiana, Mr. 
FRANK, Mr. Mack, Mr. Carr, and Mr. 
GARDIN. 


DELETIONS OF SPONSORS FROM 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 
Under clause 4 of rule XXII, spon- 

sors were deleted from public bills and 

resolutions as follows: 
H.J. Res. 390: Mr. Lowry of Washington. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


169. The Speaker presented a petition of 
Richard Swiklinski, Arnold, PA, relative to 
individual rights; which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


H.R. 4549, THE MEXICO-UNITED 
STATES INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
COMMISSION 


HON. BENJAMIN A. GILMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1988 


Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, today | am intro- 
ducing along with the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. RANGEL] a bill (H.R. 4549) that pro- 
vides for the appointment of congressional 
members to the Mexico-United States Inter- 
governmental Commission on Narcotics and 
Psychotropic Drug Abuse and Control. 

In 1986, as the ranking minority member of 
our Select Committee on Narcotics Abuse and 
Control, along with the distinguished chairman 
of our select committee [Mr. RANGEL], | at- 
tended the 26th Mexico-United States Inter- 
parliamentary Conference, which was chaired 
by the distinguished gentlemen from Texas, 
Mr. DE LA GARZA and Senator GRAMM. The 
Conference called for creating a bilateral inter- 
governmental commission that would consist 
of representatives from the executive and leg- 
islative branches of both our nations, an idea 
that was included in section 2024 of the Anti- 
Drug Abuse Act of 1986 (P.L. 99-570). That 
section also authorizes the President to direct 
the Department of State, in conjunction with 
the National Drug Enforcement Policy Board, 
to enter into negotiations with the Government 
of Mexico to create such a joint intergovern- 
mental commission. 

For over a year the Department of State, 
and especially its Bureau of International Nar- 
cotics Control Matters, has refused to partici- 
pate in helping to create the bilateral intergov- 
ernmental commission. The Bureau has, how- 
ever, stated its willingness to provide us with 
briefings and reports prior to our meetings 
with our Mexican colleagues. 

Mr. Speaker, despite the refusal of the ad- 
ministration to participate with us in creating 
the Mexico - United States Intergovernmental 
Commission, we believe it is important to go 
forward with this bilateral commission. 

The bill | am introducing today is straightfor- 
ward. It is intended to help improve relations 
between Mexico and the United States on 
narcotics-related issues. Although the bilateral 
commission could make recommendations to 
their respective executive and legislative 
bodies, the commission, which would meet 
semiannually, is not authorized to make bind- 
ing policy decisions. It is, however, intended to 
help identify contentious drug-related issues 
confronting our two nations and to help re- 
solve those problems by suggesting construc- 
tive solutions. 

The bill would also authorize the Speaker of 
the House, in consultation with the minority 
leader, to appoint at least five members to the 
House delegation. At least one member of the 
delegation would be a member of the Commit- 


tee on Foreign Affairs and at least one 
member would be a member of the Judiciary 
Committee. The Speaker would also desig- 
nate the chairman and vice chairman of the 
House delegation. 

With respect to the Senate, the majority 
leader of the Senate, in consultation with the- 
minority leader, would be authorized to ap- 
point five members to the Senate delegation, 
at least one Senator of the Senate delegation 
would be from the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations, and one Senator from the 
Senate Judiciary Committee. Similarly, the 
Senate majority leader would authorize the 
appointment of a chairman and vice chairman 
of the Senate delegation. The House and 
Senate delegations would reflect the ratio in 
party membership in their respective legisla- 
tive bodies. 

Members of the House and Senate appoint- 
ed to the bilateral intergovernmental commis- 
sion would be appoointed to serve as mem- 
bers of the commission during the Congress 
in which they are appointed. 

Expenses of the House and Senate delega- 
tions would be limited to $25,000 per delega- 
tion for each fiscal year and would be appro- 
priated from the Department of State's Inter- 
national Conferences and Contingencies ac- 
count. A report on the use of those funds is to 
be submitted to the Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, for over a year Mexican offi- 
cials have urged us to implement section 
2024 of the Anti-Drug Abuse Act and we have 
been hindered by the refusal of the adminis- 
tration to join with us in creating this bilateral 
intergovernmental commission. | believe that 
my measure to implement section 2024 of the 
Anti-Drug Abuse Act of 1986 will help improve 
relations between Mexico and the United 
States in jointly combating the illicit produc- 
tion, trafficking, and consumption of drugs in 
both our nations. 

Mr. Speaker, in an effort to better inform my 
colleagues on the details of this proposal, | 
am inserting at this point in the RECORD the 
complete text of my bill and | would welcome 
the support of my colleagues. 


H.R. 4549 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 2024 of the International Narcotics 
Control Act of 1986 is amended by adding at 
the end the following: 

“(d) PURPOSE OF THE COMMISSION.—The 
purpose of the Mexico-United States Inter- 
governmental Commission on Narcotics and 
Psychotropic Drug Abuse and Control 
should be to review narcotics-related issues 
between the United States and Mexico, to 
improve relations between the two countries 
with respect to these issues, and to make 
recommendations with respect to these 
issues to the appropriate executive and leg- 
islative agencies and bodies of each country. 

de) APPOINTMENT OF CONGRESSIONAL MEM- 
BERS.— 


(1) HOUSE MEMBERSHIP.—(A) The Speaker 
of the House of Representatives is author- 
ized to appoint, in consultation with the mi- 
nority leader of the House, at least 5 Mem- 
bers of the House to serve as members of 
the commission. Of the Members so ap- 
pointed, at least one shall be a member of 
the Committee Foreign Affairs and at least 
one shall be a member of the Committee on 
the Judiciary. The Members of the House so 
appointed shall be known as the House dele- 
gation to the commission. 

“(B) The Speaker shall designate one of 
the Members so appointed as chairman of 
the House delegation and one of the Mem- 
bers so appointed as vice chairman of the 
House delegation. 

„) The membership of the House dele- 
gation shall reflect the ratio in party mem- 
bership in the House. 

“(2) SENATE MEMBERSHIP.—(A) The majori- 
ty leader of the Senate is authorized to ap- 
point, in consultation with the minority 
leader of the Senate, at least 5 Members of 
the Senate to serve as members of the com- 
mission. Of the Members so appointed, at 
least one shall be a member of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations and at least one 
shall be a member of the Committee on the 
Judiciary. The Members of the Senate so 
appointed shall be known as the Senate del- 
egation to the commission. 

“(B) The majority leader of the Senate 
shall designate one of the Members so ap- 
pointed as chairman of the Senate delega- 
tion and one of the Members so appointed 
as vice chairman of the Senate delegation. 

“(C) The membership of the Senate dele- 
gation shall reflect the ratio in party mem- 
bership in the Senate. 

“(3) TERM OF EACH APPOINTMENT.—Mem- 
bers of the House and Senate appointed to 
the Co n under this subsection shall 
be appointed to serve as members of the 
commission during the Congress in which 
they are appointed. 

“(4) Funpinc.—(A) Of the amounts appro- 
priated to the Department of State for 
‘International Conferences and Contingen- 
cies’ for each fiscal year, $25,000 may be 
used for the expenses of the House delega- 
tion and $25,000 may be used for the ex- 
penses of the Senate delegation. 

B) Funds made under subparagraph (A) 
shall be disbursed on vouchers to be ap- 
proved— 

“(i) by the chairman of the House delega- 
tion in the case of House delegation, and 

(ii) by the chairman of the Senate dele- 
gation in the case of the Senate delegation. 

“(C) The certificate of the chairman of 
the House delegation, and the certificate of 
the chairman of the Senate delegation, 
shall be final and conclusive upon the ac- 
counting officers in the auditing of all ac- 
counts of their respective delegations. 

(5) Reports.—The House delegation and 
the Senate delegation shall submit to the 
Congress a report for each fiscal year for 
which funds are made available to that dele- 
gation under paragraph (4). 

“(f) INITIAL MEETING OF THE COMMIS- 
ston.—The Members of Congress initially 
appointed as members of the commission 
under subsection (e), together with any 


@ This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by a Member of the Senate on the floor. 
Matter set in this typeface indicates words inserted or appended, rather than spoken, by a Member of the House on the floor. 
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members of the executive branch appointed 
as members of the commission, shall make 
the necessary arrangements with their 
counterparts in the Government of Mexico 
(as designated by the Mexican Chamber of 
Deputies and Senate and the Mexican exec- 
utive branch) for the initial meetings of the 
commission.“ 


IN TRIBUTE TO ISRAEL AND 
DAVID HOFFER 


HON. FRANK J. GUARINI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1988 


Mr. GUARINI. Mr. Speaker, the Bayonne Zi- 
onist District recently paid tribute to communi- 
ty leader and businessman extraordinaire 
David Hoffer at a celebration of Jewish herit- 
age and the 40th anniversary of the great 
State of Israel. Mr. Hoffer is an outstanding 
leader in the Bayonne Jewish community who 
is dedicated to work on behalf of Zionism and 
his precious homeland. In the 15 short years 
since his arrival to Bayonne, David's presence 
has been felt by many through his widespread 
involvement in civic and religious affairs. 

In the 40 years that Israel has been in exist- 
ence its wide and varied history has had a 
lasting impact. Since its inception, its story 
has been colored by major achievements de- 
spite continual military and political tension 
and deep concerns about the future. Through 
its 40 year history Israel has grown as a 
nation and as a symbol to the world. 

As a society, the Nation’s great technologi- 
cal and social strides are evidenced by signifi- 
cant discoveries and the development of tech- 
niques that have been exported to other coun- 
tries. It has raised the standard of living of its 
people and successfully absorbed immigrants 
and refugees from diverse regions of the 
world. 

It gives me great pleasure to note that 
Israel is a very reliable pro-Western ally with a 
strong defense system that serves Western 
and American interests. Their level of coop- 
eration in times of crisis shows that we have a 
true friend indeed. At home, Israel remains a 
functioning democracy very much committed 
to preservation of democracy even when 
strong policy differences surface. 

Likewise, the highest traditions of social jus- 
tice are exemplified by the Middle Eastern 
state. A recent trial of a Nazi war criminal 
symbolizes their commitment to ensuring that 
there will never be another Holocaust again. 
And rightly so. 

In the United States, members of the Ameri- 
can Jewish community have left their mark in 
virtually every arena. Perhaps the best exam- 
ple in the 14th Congressional District of New 
Jersey, which | have the privilege of repre- 
senting, is David Hoffer. David is a life 
member and a past president of the Bayonne 
Zionist District and serves on the boards of di- 
rectors of the Bayonne Jewish Community 
Center and Council and the Jewish Family 
and Counseling Service. He is a vice presi- 
dent of the South Hudson Lodge of B'nai 
B'rith as well as a member of Liberty Lodge, 
Knights of Pythias. He is also a member of 
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Congregation Talmud Torah, Congregation 
Ohav Zedek, and Temple Emanu-El. 

Professionally, David is the owner and 
president of MD Respiratory Services, Inc., a 
medical supply company specializing in respi- 
ratory care services and equipment, having 
graduated from Bloomfield College and Saint 
Barnabas Medical Center School of Respirato- 
ry Therapist. He is a certified respiratory thera- 
pist through the National Board of Respiratory 
Care and a member of the National Board of 
Respiratory Care and the National Association 
of Medical Equipment Suppliers. 

am truly honored to have represented in 
my district a remarkable community which has 
made vast contributions to American society 
and the world. | am certain that my colleagues 
in the House of Representatives will join me in 
hailing the achievements of Israel, the Ameri- 
can Jewish community, and David Hoffer. 


RED RIBBON WEEK 
HON. LAWRENCE J. SMITH 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1988 


Mr. SMITH of Florida. Mr. Speaker, the 
week of May 9 through May 15 has been 
named Red Ribbon Week in Florida. This is a 
yearly event in which the children and adults 
of Florida “just say no” to drugs and the terri- 
ble crimes which result from drug abuse. By 
wearing campaign buttons and T-shirts, or by 
just wearing red, Florida families are demon- 
strating that they realize how drugs can ruin 
lives and destroy futures. By saying “no” to 
drugs, they are saying no“ to cocaine pro- 
ducers who terrorize villages in Latin America, 
they are saying “no” to smugglers who 
murder at will, and they are saying “no” to 
pushers who threaten our children. In addition, 
wearing red symbolizes the positive statement 
that the children of Florida and their parents 
are making. They are saying yes“ to the 
belief that young people can make a differ- 
ence. They are saying “yes” to a bright future 
free of drugs. 

| congratulate the children of my district 
who are participating in the Red Ribbon Cam- 
paign. | would also like to thank the families 
and businesses which are making this year’s 
Red Ribbon Campaign a success as they 
demonstrate their commitment to our common 
war against drugs by just saying no.“ 

Finally, | congratulate the children from Mir- 
amar Elementary School who have participat- 
ed in this campaign by writing essays and de- 
signing posters. Their efforts are deeply ap- 
preciated by all of us. 


REPRESENTATIVE GILMAN’S 
TRIBUTE TO CAPT. STEPHEN C. 
LESLIE 


HON. HAMILTON FISH, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 10, 1988 
Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, our colleague from 


New York [Mr. GILMAN] recently performed 
the solemn duty of eulogizing a young man at 
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an Arlington National Cemetery memorial 
service. 

Capt. Stephen C. Leslie of Goshen, NY, a 
member of our Marine Corps, was killed in 
action on April 18 in the Persian Gulf. Con- 
gressman GILMAN, a long-time friend of the 
Leslie family, paid final tribute to this fine 
American serviceman at the memorial service 
at Arlington on May 9. 

Captain Leslie was posthumously awarded 
the Distinguished Flying Cross and the Navy 
Commendation Medal. 

| was so impressed with Congressman GiL- 
MAN’S heartfelt remarks that | would like to 
share them with our colleagues by inserting 
into the RECORD at this point: 


REMARKS BY HON. BENJAMIN A. GILMAN 


Next month, the American people will sol- 
emnly commemorate the one hundred and 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the battle of 
Gettysburg. This historic battle was the 
most terrible clash of arms in the history of 
North America. Some six months after that 
most bloody battle in our Nation’s history, 
President Abraham Lincoln suid of the 
brave soldiers who fell on the fields of Get- 
tysburg: “It is for us the living, rather, to be 
dedicated here to the unfinished work 
which they who fought here have thus far 
so nobly advanced 

Today, we have gathered to commemorate 
the loss of a courageous, heroic American 
officer whose death is just as hallowed, as 
those who fell at Gettysburg in 1863. 

Those of us who knew Captain Stephen 
Leslie fully recognized his manifold capac- 
ities. His capacity of living, his capacity for 
laughing; his capacity for loving, and his de- 
votion to our country. 

At Goshen High School, Stephen Leslie 
early gained a reputation not only as one of 
our region’s outstanding linebackers, but 
also as a student whose name was consist- 
ently found on Goshen’s honor rolls. At Col- 
gate, Stephen continued his outstanding 
scholastic achievements, in addition to gain- 
ing fame as the first Colgate wrestler to 
earn the Eastern Collegiate Championship. 
As a family man, Steve Leslie was devoted 
to his loving wife, Lisa, and looked forward 
to the birth of their first child this coming 
summer. 

Steve loved his wife with the mutual af- 
fection that can come about only from a 
strong, affectionate family background. 
And, as a marine, Captain Leslie was a 
credit to the service, and to his country. 

After some 125 years, we sometimes forget 
that the thousands of American casualties 
in the battle of Gettysburg were also young, 
vibrant heroes who left loved ones and fami- 
lies heartbroken behind them. They, like 
Stephen Leslie, were mourned in their 
homes and by the friends and classmates 
they had cherished. But, the famous words 
Abraham Lincoln spoke then about them 
are just as appropriate today as we remem- 
ber Stephen Leslie: “The world will little 
note, nor long remember, what we say here, 
but it can never forget what (Stephen 
Leslie) did 

To Stephens widow, Lisa; to his parents, 
Robert and Ruth; to his brother Bob; and to 
his sister Kris, we extend our heartfelt con- 
dolences. Although nothing we can say 
today alleviated the deep felt hurt, we hope 
and pray that you may find some consola- 
tion in the knowledge that many share your 
grief. And that your Nation recognizes and 
honors Captain Leslie’s supreme sacrifice. 
Stephen Leslie, in the words of Abraham 
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Lincoln, “shall not have died in vain, that 
this Nation, under God, shall have a new 
birth of freedom.” 

Thank yeu and God bless, 


THE 100TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
SAN RAFAEL HIGH SCHOOL 


HON. BARBARA BOXER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1988 


Mrs. BOXER. Mr. Speaker, | wish to offer 
my congratulations to the student body, facul- 
ty, alumni, and administrators of San Rafael 
High School as they celebrate the 100th anni- 
versary of the founding of Marin County’s first 
public high school. 

| want all those associated with San Rafael 
High School to know how important | believe 
the high school is to the history and quality of 
our community. | want to commend the San 
Rafael High Schoo! Alumni Association which, 
under the inspired leadership of Mr. Angelo 
Columbo, has initiated a voluntary program of 
donated services and fund raising to restore, 
remodel, and rehabilitate the high school. 
Their goal is to have the association’s contri- 
butions cover such things as asbestos remov- 
al, which will save the school district’s scarce 
funds for quality education of the students. 

San Rafael High School was founded in 
August 1888 with 1 teacher and 23 students. 
It was accredited by the University of Califor- 
nia in 1891 and had its first graduating class 
of eight students in 1892. The present high 
school building had its first classes in 1925 
with an enrollment just under 400. Today the 
campus is one of seven public high schools in 
Marin County and it serves a student body of 
1,106, declining from the peak of 2,400 in 
1962. 

A hundred years of dedicated and talented 
teachers and administrators has provided an 
outstanding legacy. Thousands of students 
have passed through San Rafael High School 
during this past century and its graduates 
have gone on to successful careers in the 
business world, public and community service, 
the professions, and academia. It is truly im- 
pressive to see its alumni and the community 
celebrate the past, and commit their energies 
to the future well-being of a beloved and dis- 
tinguished institution of learning. | join them in 
this celebration of the past and their commit- 
ment to that distinguished future. 


TRIBUTE TO THE MINISTERS 
COUNCIL FOR MINORITY 
GROUPS 


HON. ROBERT T. MATSUI 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 10, 1988 

Mr. MATSUI. Mr. Speaker, today | would 
like to draw my colleagues’ attention to the 
outstanding efforts of the Ministers Council for 


Equal Opportunity for Minority Groups of Sac- 
ramento, CA. On Thursday, May 19, 1988, this 
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distinguished group will award two scholar- 
ships to minority college or university stu- 
dents. 


This project is just one of the many ways in 
which the ministers council plays an important 
role in the Sacramento community. Members 
of the council have taken an active role in 
community task forces on drug abuse, youth 
gangs and at-risk students. Now in its 22d 
year, the ministers council has always advo- 
cated equality in housing, education, employ- 
ment and all facets of life. 

Mr. Speaker, the Ministers Council for Equal 
Opportunity for Minority Groups is a vital force 
in the Sacramento community, and | congratu- 
late them on undertaking this fine scholarship 
program. 


THE NATION NEEDS THE SUPER 
COLLIDER 


HON. JIM KOLBE 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1988 


Mr. KOLBE. Mr. Speaker, building the su- 
perconducting super collider represents an ex- 
traordinary opportunity to exercise and main- 
tain the U.S. leadership in the high-energy 
physics field. The SSC would provide new in- 
sights into the origin of matter and valuable 
technological advances in such areas as med- 
ical treatments, computers, electronic and su- 
perconducting magnets. 

We have already seen incredible advance- 
ments in medical and scientific research and 
high technology due to our past commitments 
to projects like the SSC. Medical research de- 
vices, like the PET and CAT scans and mag- 
netic resonance imaging, came from linear ac- 
celerator research. Currently, a proton accel- 
erator is being designed and built at Fermi Na- 
tional Laboratory in Illinois that will be used at 
the Loma Linda Medical University in Califor- 
nia for cancer therapy. Semiconductor manu- 
facturers are utilizing technology gained from 
light accelerators to make smaller computer 
chips and remain competitive in the interna- 
tional computer market. None of these bene- 
fits were ever imagined when Congress was 
appropriating money to build Fermilab or 
Brookhaven's synchrotron light source accel- 
erator in New York. Now we have the chance 
to expand our research in an area of science 
that offers unlimited potential. 

Today we are at a crossroad in the decision 
as to whether the SSC will be built in the 
United States. Without adequate funding and 
a commitment from this Congress, foreign 
cost-sharing in this project will not be forth- 
coming. Because of the cost of this critically 
important project and the current budgetary 
restraints we are facing, foreign cost-sharing 
is vital to ensure the SSC’s completion. 

Now is the time to act. This Congress must 
make a firm commitment to go ahead with the 
SSC. This is an investment in America’s future 
that will benefit generations to come. 
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ORTEGA’S CRACKDOWN ON 
FREEDOM 


HON. DONALD E. “BUZ” LUKENS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1988 


Mr. DONALD E. “BUZ” LUKENS. Mr. 
Speaker, last February this House rejected the 
President’s request to give the Nicaraguan 
freedom fighters the help they needed—in- 
stead we were told to “give peace a chance” 
by trusting the Sandinistas. 

Yesterday the Sandinistas arrested the top 
leaders of 14 major opposition parties. They 
arrested them for trying to meet with the labor 
union leaders now on a hunger strike. 

The three radio stations that covered the 
hunger strike story were closed by the Com- 
munist Sandinistas. 

At this point | would like to insert the follow- 
ing articles about Ortega’s recent crackdown 
on freedom in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


[From the Washington Times, May 5, 1988] 


SANDINISTAS HOLD LEADERS OF OPPOSITION 
AFTER MARCH 
(By Glenn Garvin) 

Many of Nicaragua's top opposition lead- 
ers were arrested yesterday after marching 
to a labor union headquarters in an attempt 
to see 35 union members who are on a 
hunger strike. 

The arrests were non-violent. Diplomats 
in Managua said they expected the opposi- 
tion leaders to be released within 48 hours. 
But the diplomats said the arrests would se- 
riously worsen a labor problem that is rapid- 
ly turning into a crisis. 

The hunger strike began April 24 to pro- 
test the Marxist Sandinista government’s 
refusal to negotiate with strike unions of 
construction workers, mechanics and wait- 
e 


TS. 

It already has led to the collapse of the 
“national dialogue” and democratization be- 
tween the government and opposition politi- 
cal parties, and yesterday the Sandinistas 
suspended news programming at several 
radio stations in retaliation of coverage of 
the hunger strike. 

Details of yesterday’s arrests were diffi- 
cult to come by, since the government- 
owned telephone company cut off thou- 
sands of telephones over the weekend. 

But opposition and diplomatic sources 
said 12 to 25 leaders of the largest 14 opposi- 
tion parties were arrested at 10 a.m. when 
they marched to the headquarters of the 
CGT-1 union, where the hunger strikers are 
staying. 

Among those reported arrested are Erick 
Ramirez, a senior leader of the Social Chris- 
tian Party; Guillermo Potoy, general secre- 
tary of the Social Democratic Party; Gusta- 
vo Tablada, general secretary of the Social- 
ist Party; and Eli Altamirano, head of the 
Communist Party. 

The opposition leaders had announced the 
march Monday afternoon. They said they 
wanted to protest a police cordon that was 
thrown up around the union headquarters 
last week. 

The police have refused to allow anyone 
to enter or leave the building since they sur- 
rounded it, and reportedly are refusing to 
allow any water to enter the building. 

Temperatures in Managua have been hov- 
ering around 100 degrees all week. Several 
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of the hunger strikers reportedly are seri- 
ously ill. 

The labor situation has been festering for 
about a year. It turned serious in February 
when the Sandinistas, seeking to comply 
with a Central American peace plan, lifted a 
state of emergency that made strikes and 
labor organizing illegal. 

The three unions immediately went on 
strike, and the Sandinistas retaliated by 
firing hundreds of workers. In March, the 
government promised that if opposition par- 
ties would join in a “national dialogue” on 
democratization—also required by the Cen- 
tral American peace plan—it would settle 
the labor dispute amicably. 

But there has been no settlement. Last 
week, 15 opposition parties—the 14 largest 
and a small Maoist party—walked out of the 
national dialogue to protest what they 
called the government’s broken promise. 

Tomas Borge, Nicaragua’s minister of the 
interior, has been so enraged by press cover- 
age of the hunger strike that last week he 
summoned the director of the largest oppo- 
sition radio station, Radio Corporacion, to 
his home and reportedly punched him in 
the mouth. 

Yesterday the government announced 
that all news programming at that station 
would be suspended for eight days. The sta- 
tion can appeal. 

The government also suspended individual 
news programs at three other opposition 
radio stations, including the one belonging 
to the Roman Catholic Church. 

Barricada, the newspaper of the ruling 
Sandinista National Liberation Front, said 
the radio stations were accused of “spread- 
ing false information” about the hunger 
strike and of violating public-order laws. 

Meanwhile, in an interview with The Asso- 
ciated Press, Mr. Borge said the Sandinistas 
had agreed to negotiate with the Nicara- 
guan Resistance because of the high cost in 
lives of Nicaragua’s civil war and as a way of 
holding indirect talks with the United 
States. 

But he cautioned that if the cease-fire 
talks failed, the entire nation would be 
called to battle the U.S.-supported insur- 
gents. 

Mr. Borge described the Sandinista gov- 
ernment as “the Nicaragua we dreamed of,” 
despite opposition from an American “ad- 
ministration that is particularly aggressive, 
visceral, expansionist and reactionary.” 

A fragile 60-day truce remains in effect 
until the end of this month. The resistance 
has refused a Sandinista offer to extend it 
an additional 30 days. 

If the truce ends without an agreement to 
either prolong the cease-fire or a lasting 
peace plan, “we'll mobilize the entire 
nation,” Mr. Borge said. 

He said Nicaragua agreed to negotiations 
with the rebels because it “has paid a high 
cost in blood” in the war. 

“But if the Contras were not badly beaten 
militarily, or held land, they would never 
negotiate with us,” he said. 

He said the Sandinistas would give up 
power if they lost in elections, but said that 
woe be the end of the Nicaraguan revolu- 
tion. 

“And this is impossible. Nothing can kill 
the revolution,” he added. 


[From the Washington Post, May 4, 1988] 
SanDINISTAS CRACK DOWN ON THREE RADIO 
STATIONS 

MANAGUA, NICARAGUA, May 4—The Sandi- 
nista government said today it ordered a pri- 
vately owned radio station off the air for a 
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day and temporarily barred two others from 
broadcasting news programs because of 
their reports on a workers’ hunger strike. 

An official of the Interior Ministry, who 
spoke on condition of anonymity, said the 
ministry last night ordered Radio Corpora- 
cion to suspend service immediately for 24 
hours. The ministry had earlier said the sus- 
pension would last eight days. 

The official said Radio Catolica, operated 
by the Roman Catholic Church, and Radio 
Mundial were prohibited from broadcasting 
their regular news programs for eight days. 
They can appeal the order. 


COLLECTION OF HOUSING 
CHARACTERISTICS DATA IN 
THE 1990 DECENNIAL CENSUS 


HON. MERVYN M. DYMALLY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1988 


Mr. DYMALLY. Mr. Speaker, today, my col- 
league from Washington, Congressman DON 
BONKER, introduced legislation which will re- 
store critical questions on housing characteris- 
tics to the 1990 decennial census. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Census and Population, and an original co- 
sponsor of this bill, | would like to express my 
support of this measure and share with the 
Members of this body the importance of this 
proposal. 

Prior to the 1988 census dress rehearsal 
which is currently underway, the Office of 
Management and Budget ordered the Bureau 
of the Census to make the following changes 
on the census questionnaires: shift seven 
housing questions from the 100 percent form 
to the sample form; eliminate three utility 
questions from the sample form; reduce the 
sample size from 16 million to 10 million 
households. 

After extensive negotiations between OMB 
and the Census Bureau, however, a compro- 
mise was reached before the final 1990 de- 
cennial census questionnaires were submitted 
to Congress on April 1. 

The compromise includes restoring four 
housing questions to the 100 percent form, re- 
storing two of the utility questions to the 
sample form, and increasing the sample size 
to 17.7 million households with variable sam- 
pling rates. 

These new changes will certainly improve 
the quality of housing information to be gath- 
ered in the upcoming census. They do not, 
however, improve data on the quality of 
homes, rural area housing and housing devel- 
opment. 

The measure introduced by Mr. BONKER re- 
stores the questions on plumbing facilities and 
condominium status to the 100 percent form, 
and the question on the type of heating equip- 
ment to the sample form. 

Data on complete plumbing facilities and 
the type of heating equipment used in a home 
is used to determine the quality of housing. 

These questions are of particular impor- 
tance to rural and disadvantaged areas be- 
cause housing in these communities tends to 
lack adequate plumbing and heating. 

The condominium status question, while not 
an item directly related to quality of housing, is 
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a factor in development of homes for rent- 
ers—particularly low income persons—who 
have been confronted by a steady conversion 
of apartment complexes to condominiums. 

and many other Members including Mr. 
BONKER, have attempted to make these 
changes administratively. Unfortunately, OMB 
is resistant to further changes. 

The significance of the information on the 
quality and development of housing, however, 
makes it absolutely essential that legislation is 
adopted to restore these questions. 

| commend Congressman BONKER for his 
active and responsive work on the decennial 
census. The measure he introduced will cer- 
tainly improve data on the housing needs of 
rural America, disadvantaged Americans, and 
our elderly population. 

Mr. Speaker, | intend to move this bill expe- 
ditiously through my subcommittee. | hope 
that my colleagues will review this proposal 
and support it when it is considered in the 
House. 


JACKI WALKER TO BE HON- 
ORED FOR HER SERVICE TO 
THE COMMUNITY 


HON. BERNARD J. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1988 


Mr. DWYER of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, it 
is with great pleasure that | rise today to bring 
to the attention of the House an event which 
will honor one of the Sixth District’s leading 
citizens, Jacki Walker of Matawan. 

Jacki Walker has compiled a record of ac- 
complishment which serves as a model for 
citizens everywhere. She is best known for 
her service in the New Jersey General As- 
sembly, but her role in the community is even 
more extensive. 

She has served as the president of the 
Broad Street PTA, president of the Matawan 
Zoning Board, president of the Monmouth 
County Women’s Political Caucus, an officer 
in the Matawan League of Women Voters, 
and on the board of both the Center for Mo- 
lecular Medicine and Immunology and the 
Monmouth County Day Care Center. 

Currently, Jacki is hosting a current affairs 
program which airs statewide on the cable tel- 
evision network in New Jersey. This half hour 
show tackles many of the difficult public af- 
fairs issues which confront the residents of 
our State. 

Mr. Speaker, when Jacki Walker is honored 
on May 24 by her friends and neighbors in 
Matawan, it will not be for a single achieve- 
ment. Rather, it will be for her total commit- 
ment to serving her neighbors. Her selfless 
dedication to her community stands as a 
monument to all that is good in this country 
and | am sure you would like to join with me in 
thanking Jacki Walker for her efforts, con- 
gratulating her for a job well done and wishing 
her nothing but the best for many more years 
of accomplishment. 
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TRIBUTE TO DR. KHAN 


HON. JOHN EDWARD PORTER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1988 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, soon the city of 
Chicago will be honored with a bronze sculp- 
ture of Dr. Fazlur Rahman Khan and the sky- 
line of Chicago. This sculpture by Carlos Mari- 
nas will feature many of the buildings that 
were designed by Dr. Khan. 

Until Dr. Khan’s death in 1982, he was the 
Nation's leading engineer and was responsi- 
ble for the structural design of some of the 
most important structures throughout the 
world. In Chicago alone he was chief structur- 
al engineer for the design of the Sears Tower, 
the John Hancock Center, Onterie Center, 
and One Magnificent Mile. Dr. Khan helped 
initiate a new era of skyscraper design by in- 
venting the tubular-framing concept which ne- 
cessitates less structural steel and reinforcing 
concrete. 

The Structural Engineers Association of llli- 
nois, by commissioning this sculpture of Dr. 
Khan, will bring to the attention of the public 
the important role of the structural engineer in 
the design of our buildings and, thus, our envi- 
ronment. 

| invite my friends and constituents to view 
this beautiful piece of art on May 20, 1988, at 
5 p.m. in the lobby of the building at 222 
North LaSalle and Wacker. 


LISTEN TO THE BRIDGES 
HON. RON PACKARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1988 


Mr. PACKARD. Mr. Speaker, | recently read 
an important editorial regarding the daily dete- 
rioration of our national infrastructure. In the 
April 25, 1988, edition of Newsweek maga- 
zine, George Will eloquently states the case 
for a national effort to rebuild our decaying in- 
frastructure. 

As a Member of the Public Works and 
Transportation Committee, | am well aware of 
the problems we are facing in maintaining our 
bridges, highways, dams, and airports. Frank- 
ly, it will take billions of dollars to rehabilitate 
and adequately maintain these structures. Yet, 
we cannot afford to delay any longer. Each 
day we delay in addressing this problem only 
increases the eventual cost. 

This is an issue that must be addressed in 
the current Presidential campaign. | believe it 
is time for Congress to pass comprehensive 
legislation to take care of our Nation's struc- 
tural decay. Where is the political fortitude 
that is necessary on this issue? We must re- 
claim the vision that earlier fueled the dreams 
of creating an Interstate Highway System, a 
national aviation infrastructure, and other 
major public works endeavors. 

This is a problem that will not go away. It is 
a problem that touches every aspect of Ameri- 
can life from driving to work every morning to 
flying to visit relatives at Christmas. | would 
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urge my colleagues to read this editorial and 
join the fight to revitalize our national infra- 
structure. 
(From Newsweek magazine, Apr. 25, 1988] 
LISTEN TO THE BRIDGES—You ARE DRIVING 
Warity Down A STREET CRATERED WITH 
POTHOLES DEEP ENoucH To Be MX SILos 


(By George F. Will) 


New York, New York, it’s a wonderful 
town (songwriters are not under oath], the 
Bronx is up and the Battery’s down. And so, 
almost, is the Williamsburg Bridge. That 85- 
year-old suspension span across the East 
River connects Manhattan with America, 
which may not be in the national interest, 
but nearly a quarter of a million people use 
it daily. Used it. Since last Tuesday only pe- 
destrians and bicyclists do. It is not quite 
collapsing—yet—but it is unsafe for vehicu- 
lar traffic, and that is a considerable defect 
in a bridge. 

The discovery last week of its corroded 
condition was serendipitous. The discovery 
occurred while the three surviving Demo- 
cratic presidential candidates were careering 
around the Empire State promising to make 
America into a paradise and, in their spare 
time, pacify the Middle East. The mere 
crumbling of a bridge is too mundane a 
matter to arrest the attention of candidates 
who are bent on the betterment of all man- 
kind. However, the sounds made by that 
tired old bridge (it was screeching and 
squealing ominously) should be listened to. 
It tells us more about our future than the 
candidates do. The nation has a huge bill 
coming due for the neglect of its infrastruc- 
ture, meaning bridges, roads, airports, wa- 
terways, water and sewer systems—all the 
things that make everything else possible. 

This neglect, which reflects a weak ethic 
of common provision, may be a consequence 
of our individualism. Individually, Ameri- 
cans are exercising more and eating more 
sensibly to maintain their personal infra- 
structures while the nation’s physical plant 
deteriorates. In the years dead ahead that 
physical plant is going to force itself upon 
our attention. It will be something to think 
about while we creep along in increasingly 
congested traffic, or wait for our delayed 
flights to take off at overburdened airports. 

The National Journal reports that one out 
of four bridges is considered dangerous. 
More than 4,100 are closed. Every two days 
a bridge collapses. Sixty-five percent of the 
Interstate Highway System is in need of re- 
habilitation. The average age of the 184 
principal locks on the inland waterway 
system is 40 years. The Army Corps of Engi- 
neers says 3,000 dams in populated areas are 
hazardous. Air traffic has doubled in the 14 
years since the last new commercial airport 
(Dallas-Ft. Worth) opened. Los Angeles 
needs to spend $111 million more every year 
just repairing streets or 60 percent of them 
will be unusable by the end of the century. 
The Environmental Protection Agency says 
$108 billion will be needed between now and 
then just for construction of new sewage 
treatment plants. 

OK, some of these numbers may involve 
overreaching and attention seizing and an 
appetite for pork. Still, there are many 
needs and not enough money. The cost of 
public-works investment is substantial, but 
so is the cost of under-investment. Millions 
of worker-years are lost as congestion and 
detours sap economic efficiency. The cost of 
Los Angeles County congestion is estimated 
to be nearly half a million hours a day and 
half a billion dollars’ worth of working time 
(and 72 million gallons of gas) a year. Unfor- 
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tunately, blocking the road to a solution is a 
mountain—Mount Deficit. 


The deficit is the numerical expression of 
a cultural tendency, the national tendency 
to live for the moment and beyond our 
means, consuming more than we produce 
and investing too little, heedless about the 
future. A government devoting 14 percent of 
its budget to pay interest on its debts—to 
rent money—has not enough money for the 
physical prerequisites of efficient and com- 
modious living. Four federal trust funds— 
highway, transit, aviation and waterways— 
had a combined cash balance of about $24 
billion at the end of 1987, all of it from user 
fees that can be spent only on infrastruc- 
ture. But our leaders, ever imaginative at 
cooking the books to make the deficit seem 
smaller than it is, are hoarding the money. 
This is done so that deficit estimates will be 
smaller and the Gramm-Rudman knife will 
be easier to avoid. 


“Internal improvements”: An earlier, 
more robust America had more energetic 
leaders regarding “internal improvements.” 
On March 9, 1832, a candidate for the Illi- 
nois General Assembly distributed an open 
letter to the people of his country. The first 
plank in his platform was: “Time and expe- 
rience have verified . . the public utility of 
internal improvements,” such as roads and 
navigable streams. Lincoln lost, but he soon 
won and authored a flurry of bills such as 
those pertaining to “a state road from the 
Wabash to the yellow banks of the Missis- 
sippi River” and “a canal upon the valley of 
the Sangamon River.” 


In 1808 Jefferson’s Treasury secretary, 
Albert Gallatin, issued his “Report on 
Roads and Canals,” a proposed network of 
projects, most of which were built over 60 
years. It is unfortunate they were not built 
sooner. In 1916 John C. Calhoun, who even- 
tually would sow seeds of secession, intro- 
duced a bill for internal improvements at 
federal expense. He warned that New York 
and other Northern states had public and 
private financial resources sufficient for 
such improvements, but that the South did 
not. Without federal help, the South would 
be consigned to inferiority, and ‘‘disunion” 
might result. President Madison, taking a 
crabbed view of federal power, vetoed the 
bill as unconstitutional. Denied federal 
help, the South's dependence on slavery 
grew, as did its sense of separateness. 


Disunion is not a danger today. Decay is. 
That is a pity because public works are the 
sort of things government is good at. The 
Tennessee Valley Authority and the Inter- 
state Highway System were not just good in 
themselves, they were good for the morale 
of government, which periodically needs 
some inspiring successes. Alas, in election 
years we have this sort of dispiriting experi- 
ence, 


You are driving warily down a street cra- 
tered with potholes deep enough to serve as 
silos for the MX missile. Your car radio is 
emitting the sounds of candidates promising 
to provide “meaningful jobs” and “a sense 
of community” in “model cities” in a dis- 
armed world. And you are thinking (if 
thinking is possible as you jolt along, your 
radio chattering and radial tires disintegrat- 
ing): Thanks a lot, but could we please start 
our trip to utopia on a well-paved street 
leading to a structurally sound bridge? 
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TRIBUTE TO THE TRUMBULL 
MEMORIAL HOSPITAL SCHOOL 
OF NURSING 


HON. JAMES A. TRAFICANT, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1988 


Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, today | rise 
in order to pay tribute to the Trumbull Memori- 
al School of Nursing’s class of 1988, the final 
class to graduate from this outstanding institu- 
tion located in my 17th Congressional District 
of Ohio. 

The Trumbull Memorial School of Nursing is 
remarkable for several reasons. The Trumbull 
Memorial Hospital enrolled its first two stu- 
dents on September 25, 1907, and since its 
early beginnings has provided a diploma edu- 
cation program for its students. On October 
21, 1910, the school held its first graduation. 
Four students graduated on that day. In the 
years that have since followed, 1,838 students 
have graduated from the school, and the 
class of 1968 boasts the largest graduating 
class with 65 graduates. The final graduation 
ceremony of the Trumbull Memorial School of 
Nursing will be held on May 26, 1988 when 28 
students will graduate. The school celebrated 
its 80th anniversary on September 26, 1987. 

Mr. Speaker, | am honored and privileged to 
represent such a fine institution which has met 
the needs of its community for 81 years. | 
wish the class of 1988 all the best in the 
future. 


IMMIGRATION PROBLEM FOR 
JEWISH WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


HON. BRUCE A. MORRISON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1988 


Mr. MORRISON of Connecticut. Mr. Speak- 
er, | urge my colleagues to read the following 
document that speaks to the problems that 
Jewish women and children have in trying to 
emigrate to Israel. It was brought to my atten- 
tion by my constituents, Michael and Caryl 
Kligfield. 

THE PROBLEM OF BEING REFUSED PERMISSION 

To EMIGRATE FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


(By Victoria Gorelikova Khassina) 


In the conditions of Soviet reality, a 
Jewish family’s decision to go to Israel 
means setting out on a road of psychological 
conflict with Soviet society. Distorted, one- 
sided facts about Israel appearing regularly 
in periodicals, branding Zionism as fascism; 
as well as outright assertions that leaving 
the USSR for permanent residence in Israel 
is unpatriotic, brainwash the population 
into seeing the category of refusenik citi- 
zens as disloyal to the State and ready to 
collaborate with a class enemy. 

Often enough, a decision to participate in 
the affairs of one’s people, to contribute 
one’s bit to the buildup of the Jewish State, 
is received with fear and condemnation in 
one’s own family. In the eyes of relatives, 
we become a source of danger and a threat 
to their welfare, since they fear that the 
powers that be will suspect them of endors- 
ing our decision and sharing our views. Ar- 
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guments and threats flare up within fami- 
lies; there are accusations and quarrels, 
often leading to a total break between rela- 
tives. Fathers and sons, brothers and sisters 
become alien to each other, harboring feel- 
ings of hostility. 

Friends are wary of people who make the 
decision. Though no one asks them for nota- 
rized documents, they read the press, hear 
the radio and see television. Well-versed in 
the sad lessons of Soviet history, they 
prefer to break with us, just in case... And 
certainly, any manager of a workplace will 
be unenthusiastic about an employee's 
asking for his civil rights to go to Israel. 
The management’s possible response to 
such a request may range from persuasion 
“not to take such a step,” to advice that you 
“quit your job,” to outright dismissal for 
fabricated reasons. 

There has been an increase of instances 
lately, when a place of employment has 
given an authorized affidavit for emigration. 
But even in the best of instances, there is a 
sharp change in the attitude of the manage- 
ment and personnel toward an applicant to 
leave. We are usually demoted to work at 
lower pay, stripped of our academic degrees, 
and deprived of all hope of advancing in our 
careers or earning bonuses and privileges. 
Most of our fellow employees become wary 
of us, some even hostile. It is not considered 
rude when they voice their opinion on a 
problem of our deep personal concern. They 
brand us as traitors to our country. Those 
who oppose us see themselves and are seen 
by others as true patriots. 

As a result, many of us have been deprived 
of the possibility of working in our speciali- 
ty. Former scientists and specialists work as 
watchmen, elevator operators, scrub women. 
This is quite common among refuseniks. 
The hositility of our relatives and col- 
leagues, the loss of friendships, and profes- 
sional deterioration, all breed discomfort 
and psychological tension. When a family is 
refused permission to leave, stress becomes 
chronic, lasting years, even decades. An area 
of scorched earth spreads around the re- 
fusenik, and few risk entering it. Coopera- 
tion between people disappears and one 
feels estranged from them, ties are broken. 
Social attitudes alter as situations alienate 
one and form new dependencies between 
people. 

Due to the disruption of the old way of 
life and the break with old ties, things that 
used to be satisfactory become the opposite. 
Often emotions become deficient, the spec- 
trum of life narrows, and a tendency ap- 
pears to see the world as black and white. A 
new style of living must be formed. 

Some people, especially the introverts, are 
able to overcome the barriers. For most ex- 
troverts, overcoming the barriers is ex- 
tremely difficult. The authorities draw the 
refusenik into a psychological war. They de- 
liberately heat up the lengthy tension of 
waiting. Illogical reasons are given for a re- 
fusal; there is no explanation of those rea- 
sons, and the impossibility of complaining 
through due process of law frustrates one 
into helplessness. When a refusenik grows 
active in his fight for his rights (by demon- 
strations or hunger strikes), the state ma- 
chine attacks him through mass media with 
false charges of hooliganism, parasitism, 
fraud, and the carrying out of instructions 
of American and Israeli “special services”. 
The newspaper Sovietskaya Rossiya carried 
an article entitled Magnanimity and a 
Break-In” last April 3, calling the departure 
of Jews from the USSR “. .. a large-scale 
spy operation. As a result, America pumps 
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$1,000 worth of Soviet military and other se- 
crets out of refuseniks for every dollar in- 
vested in the operation.” The newspapers 
have never printed a single one of the 
countless letters they receive refuting their 
routine slanderous inventions and attacks 
on refuseniks. 

Dependence on unforeseeable internation- 
al events, of whose mechanisms we have 
only sparse information at best, and the 
constant cat-and-mouse fight, rouses hope- 
lessness and uncertainty. A constant, end- 
less psychological burden traumatizes our 
personality; it makes the refusenik's condi- 
tion a highly risky one. 

Refuseniks constitute a relatively new 
stratum of Soviet society. We are people in 
whom national feelings have awakened, 
feelings which have repeatedly saved the 
Jewish people from destruction and extinc- 
tion. These people, who feel themselves to 
be part of their nation, have managed 
throughout the ages to appreciate in full 
their rich, though tragic history during cen- 
turies of exile. Now they want to go home to 
their own land, to their brothers and sisters, 
to wipe out forever the bitter taste of classi- 
fication as aliens. 

We are refuseniks, those who are prevent- 
ed from realizing our dream of joining our 
own people in our own land. 

Is it we who are to blame for the fact that 
we are so prevented? Perhaps thinking too 
long of well-being and careers, accepting 
alien cultures and loving alien landscapes 
has dampened in us what should have awak- 
ened long ago. Perhaps. If so, we are paying 
dearly for it. We are paying with what is 
dearest to us: our chidren, whose future is 
now being crippled before our eyes while we 
can do nothing to help them. 

Most of us have been refused permission 
to go to Israel for many years. Many of us 
applied to leave when our children were still 
charming and tiny tots who were thrilled by 
the shining buttons on the police uniform 
that now and then made an appearance in 
our homes. How were we to explain to the 
tiny member of the big community in a day- 
care center that he must not say anything 
to anyone about those wonderful buttons he 
heard about at home, that fired his best 
friends? How are we to explain to the tiny 
member of our family why his beloved Dad, 
who has so many friends, was seized on the 
street by ruffians and carried off in a 
glooomy, ugly van? Where did they take 
him? When will he come home? Why do 
strangers suddenly break into our home and 
turn it upside down looking for something, 
even in his little bed? 

What if the family is religous, if it ob- 
serves the Jewish family laws, the Sabbath, 
the laws of Judaism, the very foundation of 
our existence? Not a single children’s estab- 
lishment in the USSR provides kosher food 
or respects the Sabbath. Every attempt to 
form our own Jewish children’s groups 
where our children could be together for 
fun and play, to learn the history of the 
Jewish people and our traditions, holidays, 
culture, and language, is suppressed by offi- 
cial authority on any pretext. People who 
self-sacrificingly undertake the arduous 
work of forming such groups are threatened 
with dire consequences. 

Now the child has passed the first stage of 
acquaintance with actuality. What scar has 
it left on the as yet unstable psychology of 
the little one? 

Then our children, the offspring of re- 
fuseniks, go to school. What stamina the 
child must have to be silent when every- 
thing in his home, everything he is used to, 
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everything he considers his own and good, is 
trampled upon in school, is criticized and 
damned by those whom he is supposed to 
respect and even admire? 

At this moment, the little member of 
Soviet society is forced into a duel with an 
enormous State machine. It’s well if the 
family’s aspirations are unknown to the 
teachers and other children, or re- educa- 
tion“ begins to reshape our child's soul and 
consciousness. For many children, especially 
those from religious families, the duel is 
beyond their powers. What about the Sab- 
bath, a day on which all Soviet schools func- 
tion? How can he wear his skullcap without 
being ridiculed for it? There is constant con- 
flict between the parents and school. The 
life of both children and parents is trans- 
formed into a constant struggle for dignity, 
for the chance to live by Judaic laws in 
one’s own interests. 

Naturally, parents try to fight for the 
Sabbath by any means, legal and illegal. But 
how is the child to understand the deceit he 
is forced to practice in order to celebrate his 
family’s wonderful day of festivity? The du- 
ality persists throughout all the years of 
schooling, becoming more complicated in 
the upper grades when the time comes to 
join the Young Communist League. 

No one can win this conflict between the 
little refusenik and the big school communi- 
ty. The school loses morally, by closing its 
eyes and retreating from a persistent social 
phenomenon instead of assessing and under- 
standing it. The child bears, for the rest of 
his life, a bad school character and an un- 
healing moral trauma. 

Our children, even before entering a life 
of independence, have thus experienced a 
psychological tragedy, that not even every 
adult can bear. They grow up knowing that 
they are ostracized. They have done every- 
thing they can. They have acquired knowl- 
edge, testified by diplomas that show their 
educational accomplishments. No one was 
able to take that away from them. 

But with their increased and, new moral 
problems arise. 

For the Jewish refusenik, direct entry into 
a school of higher learning is blocked. 
There is, however, a roundabout way. You 
can conceal that you are a refusenik. Again 
deceit, again duality. And that’s still not the 
worst of it. There is always the army: it 
postpones permission to leave for an indefi- 
nitely long period, up to two years of serv- 
ice, followed by many years of refusal for 
so-called possession of state secrets. Its not 
for nothing that in trying to make us stop 
our fight to get out, the KGB doesn’t 
threaten us with jail, as you'd expect, but 
with calling up our sons. They realize well 
that the worst tragedy for parents is to see 
their children’s lives ruined. 

The way out could be so simple. Couldn’t 
our adult children apply to go to Israel inde- 
pendently? This simplest of solutions turns 
out to be the most complex. Their applica- 
tions are blocked by any and every means, 
and they are not allowed to go on any pre- 
text. 

Is there any other country in the world 
where children must bear responsibility for 
the work done by their parents who may 
have worked at a “secret” factory 10, 15 or 
20 years ago, before they were even born? 

Our children, like us, are hostages. Our 
fate is a target for speculation, while the 
life of our children, is wrecked. 

In this difficult situation, the lofty mis- 
sion rests on us women of preserving our 
Jewish home, repelling evil from it, and 
standing up as its spiritual bulwark. 
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We have given life to our children. We 
have awakened national awareness in them. 
Today they cannot imagine a normal life 
outside Israel. 

What do they have to look forward to? 
Will they ever be rid of their childhood ex- 
periences? How will these experiences end 
for them, and when? Why must we fight for 
their future with desperate, unnatural, ab- 
normal steps like demonstrations and 
hunger strikes? 

When we see no real chance for our 
family to go to Israel, we seek the right for 
our adult children to leave separately, 
though this poses a risk of our never seeing 
them again. 

We Jewish women, like all human beings, 
thirst for peace. For the Jewish people, 
peace has special meaning. Throughout the 
centuries, our people have constantly 
fought for our spiritual and physical surviv- 
al. We remember the lessons of history well. 
We will never forget the Holocaust. We 
therefore appeal to you and to all people of 
good will to support our demand for our 
people to be let go, to support our fight to 
go to Israel. 


BIAGGI RESOLUTION CALLS FOR 
END TO USE OF PLASTIC BUL- 
LETS IN NORTHERN IRELAND 


HON. MARIO BIAGGI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1988 


Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, as chairman of 
the bipartisan Ad Hoc Congressional Commit- 
tee for Irish Affairs | am today reintroducing a 
resolution which expresses the opposition of 
Congress to the use of plastic bullets by Brit- 
ish security forces in Northern Ireland and 
which urges the President to call on the Brit- 
ish Government to terminate its use of plastic 
bullets in the six counties of northeast Ireland. 

This resolution must be reintroduced, be- 
cause the scandal involving the indiscriminate 
use of plastic bullets in Northern Ireland con- 
tinues. | have chosen to reintroduce this reso- 
lution at this time to coincide with a dramatic 
tour which is now underway in the United 
States by four women who make up the 
United Campaign Against Plastic Bullets. 
Three of these women have been victimized 
by plastic bullets, one of them Emma Groves, 
was blinded by a plastic bullet fired at her for 
the crime“ of playing Irish Republican music. 
The second woman, Brenda Downes, lost her 
husband John to a plastic bullet during a non- 
violent Belfast rally. The third woman is Eileen 
Kelly whose 12-year-old daughter Carol Ann 
was murdered as she returned home from 
purchasing milk. 

The moral anger of the world must be acti- 
vated to help put an end to this outrage by 
the British Government against innocent civil- 
ians. The British Government refused to use 
plastic bullets in conflicts in Manchester, Eng- 
land, yet have fired tens of thousands of 
rounds of plastic bullets in Northern Ireland. 

On Wednesday, May 11, Brenda Downes 
and Eileen Kelly will meet with members of 
the ad hoc congressional committee in room 
2428 in the Rayburn Building. | hope that all 
those who become aware of this meeting may 
join as cosponsors of my resolution. At this 
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point in the RECORD | wish to insert the full 
text of the resolution. 
H. Con. REs. 297 


Concurrent resolution to call for an end to 
the use of plastic bullets by British securi- 
ty forces in Northern Ireland 


Whereas since April 1981, at least eight 
people, including five children under the 
age of fifteen have been killed in the six 
counties of Northern Ireland by plastic bul- 
lets fired by British security forces; 

Whereas since January 1981, more than 
two hundred persons have been seriously in- 
jured by plastic bullets including several 
American citizens injured on August 12, 
1984; 

Whereas many of the aforementioned 
deaths and injuries were among innocent ci- 
vilians in nonriot situations; 

Whereas official statistics from the North- 
ern Ireland office indicate that more than 
twenty-four thousand eight hundred plastic 
bullets were fired during the first seven 
months of 1981; 

Whereas the European Parliament on two 
occasions, the most recent in 1984, over- 
whelmingly adopted a resolution calling for 
a ban on the use of plastic bullets by 
member countries: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Congress 
hereby expresses its opposition to the use of 
plastic bullets by British security forces in 
the six counties of Northern Ireland and 
urges the President to call on the British 
Government to terminate its use of plastic 
bullets in the six counties of Northern Ire- 
land. 


GLORIA MILLER: FEDERAL 
WORKER OF THE MONTH 


HON. STEPHEN J. SOLARZ 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1988 


Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Speaker, | wish to pay 
tribute to Ms. Gloria Miller, who has been de- 
clared “Federal Worker of the Month” in New 
York for May, 1988. 

Ms. Miller has been employed by the Veter- 
ans’ Administration for the last several years. 
Her concern and compassion for others best 
exemplifies the kind of conscientious human 
being she really is. In her capacity as congres- 
sional liaison, she has proven invaluable in at- 
tempting to resolve the difficulties faced by 
many veterans. She diligently follows up on 
her casework load until problems are ultimate- 
ly rectified. In addition, she takes the time and 
trouble to continually inform individuals of the 
progress of their case. 

Ms. Miller's broad knowledge of the rules 
and regulations of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, as well as the considerate and individual 
attention she devotes to veterans, make her 
efforts truly exemplary. She really cares about 
the people she's trying to help out. 

Her enthusiasm in the performance of her 
job, her commitment to the resolution of veter- 
ans’ problems, and her devotion to the high- 
est standards of public service distinguish her 
as one of the most outstanding people in the 
Federal Government today. 

Our community and the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration are, indeed, fortunate to have such 
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a kind and compassionate woman in their 
midst. 

am proud to recognize her tremendous 
achievements on behalf of our veterans. 


FACING UP TO BUDGET DEFICIT 
REALITIES 


HON. ROBIN TALLON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1988 


Mr. TALLON. Mr. Speaker, regardless of our 
political inclinations, | think all of us would 
agree that disputes over foreign, defense, 
social and economic policies have hurt our 
country. This has certainly been true for 
budget issues. 

The President and Congress have wrangled 
over budget differences until practically the 
last minute of every session. It was not until 
Christmas of 1987 that a compromise 2-year 
$75 billion deficit reduction package was final- 
ly agreed on. 

The October stock market crash alerted the 
country to the fact that the Nation's credit 
binge had gone on too long, that recession 
was a distinct possibility, and that tough, swift 
action was needed to reduce deficits. 

Twelve digit annual deficits in the range of 
$150 billion or more have become common- 
place in recent years. They now add up to a 
national debt that exceeds $2.4 trillion and will 
soon have tripled in this decade alone. 

These deficits and our suffocating debt are 
not simply numbers on a piece of paper. They 
are a major factor in our recent trade deficits; 
they affect the living standard of every Ameri- 
can; they represent debts that will have to be 
paid by our children and grandchildren; and 
they eat up the resources this Nation needs if 
we are to respond to our most urgent priorities 
now and in the future. 

The solution to the deficit crisis is clear, but 
not easy. We need to focus on areas that 
make up the great portion of the Nation's $1 
trillion Federal budget. 

The numbers are painfully clear. Defense 
spending has increased by 40 percent over in- 
flation since 1981 and takes up nearly 30 per- 
cent of the budget. Entitlements—agriculture, 
Medicare, retirement programs and others— 
have advanced less quickly but make up 40 
percent of the budget. 

Interest on the debt alone is a whopping 
$150 billion annually, and that's more than all 
the Federal Government spends for farm aid, 
housing, education, unemployment compensa- 
tion, veterans benefits, the post office, and 
highways—combined! 

That annual interest bill (which buys us 
nothing but time) would cover our military pay- 
roll and all our Medicare expenses. Instead, 
we're sending billions to banks in Japan and 
Europe. 

Without a doubt we've got to get this inter- 
est and spending under control. Again, obvi- 
ous, but certainly not easy. 

The reason, of course, is that sacrifices in 
each of these areas potentially affect every 
American, and neither Congress nor the Presi- 
dent has had the political courage to make 
the tough, but necessary choices. 
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What is needed is a broad effort which ad- 
dresses each of these areas and spreads sac- 
rifice throughout all groups in our society. Real 
savings must be matched by real revenues. 
The policy of spend and borrow” must be re- 
placed by a new policy: “Spend only what you 
can afford.” 

In reluctant recognition that our track record 
in Congress on deficit reduction is sorely lack- 
ing, we created a messenger, something 
called the National Economic Commission. 

Two Senators, two Congressmen, and eight 
people from the real world began meeting 
March 1 to make the hard decisions neces- 
sary to reduce the Federal deficit. Members of 
this Commission include Lee lacocca; Robert 
Strauss, former chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee; Budget Chairman, BILL 
Gray; former Transportation Secretary, Drew 
Lewis; and former Defense Secretary Donald 
Rumsfeld. 

Their mission is to cut the deficit. To do 
that, nothing is sacred and off the table. Poli- 
tics and party labels have to put on the shelf. 
If they get bogged down trying to fix the 
blame for this mess, or look under every rock 
for $600 hammers or argue the pros and cons 
of every special interest that's come before 
Congress, they'll go nowhere. 

That's No. 1. But there are other require- 
ments too. The Commission will have to agree 
on the facts. Some ways to cut spending 
make good sense, and others just make good 
rhetoric. Some tax changes can help the 
American economy grow and become more 
competitive, and others can hurt it. They've 
got to agree on What's smart and what's not. 

Then they'll have to spread the pain around. 
The Commission's recommendations will be a 
blueprint for sacrific that will make this country 
stronger, but there had better be some equali- 
ty to that sacrifice or nobody will go along with 
it. 

In the end, of course, the 12 people on the 
Commisison must be willing to take the heat. 
The Commission will also have to be credible 
enough that the people will understand and 
accept that the recommendations must be im- 
plemented. 

Finally the Commission will have done its 
job if it simply gets the political machinery 
moving to reverse the debt build-up of the 
eighties. That will be a huge contribution, all 
by itself. But | hope it can also find some time 
to look at how all this red ink shows up in the 
first place, and recommend some changes to 
avoid it in the future. That would be an even 
more lasting contribution. 


UNAVOIDABLE ABSENCE 
HON. MARY ROSE OAKAR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1988 


Ms. OAKAR. Mr. Speaker, | deeply regret 
my absences on Monday, May 2, and Tues- 
day, May 3, 1988, due to the Ohio primary 
election in which | had an opponent. | would 
like to make my position clear on those mat- 
ters considered by the House. 

On May 2, had | been present | would have 
voted “aye” to final passage of H.R. 1811, the 
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Atomic Veterans Compensation Act; “aye” to 
the Hunter amendment of the defense authori- 
zation bill; “aye” to the Foley amendment; 
“nay” to the Lowery amendment; “aye” to the 
Markey amendment; “aye” to the Boxer 
amendment; “nay” to the Kyl amendment. 

On May 3, had | been present | would have 
voted “aye” on the Murphy amendment to the 
defense authorization bill; “nay” on the Sten- 
holm amendment; “aye” on the Kennedy 
amendment and “nay” on the Solomon 
amendment to the defense authorization bill. 

| especially would like to emphasize my 
vote for the Murphy amendment on Davis- 
Bacon reform, as | truly believe that this 
amendment will establish real and necessary 
reform and further the principles on which 
Davis-Bacon was initially enacted. 


A THREAT TO NEW ENGLAND'S 
NORTH WOODS 


HON. BRUCE F. VENTO 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1988 


Mr. VENTO. Mr. Speaker, key to New Eng- 
land's quality of life is the region’s beautiful 
north woods. These forests with their abun- 
dant wildlife, lakes, and rivers have given New 
Englanders a rugged outdoor lifestyle that is 
the envy of people in many other parts of the 
country. But today the north woods are threat- 
ened. Almost a million acres of private forest 
lands in Maine, Vermont, and New Hampshire 
are for sale. Diamond International Corp. and 
Diamond Occidental, Inc., both subsidiaries of 
General Occidentale of France, are selling all 
their land holdings in New England. Further- 
more, millions of additional acres of private 
forests are expected to come on the market in 
the near future. 

Traditionally, the residents of the densely 
populated greater New England area have 
had access to these lands for hunting, fishing, 
boating, camping, picnicking, hiking, and 
riding. These outdoor recreation opportunities 
are essential to the New England lifestyle. 
The pending land sales, however, could close 
off the most beautiful and popular portions of 
these lands to the general public forever. 
Lakeshores, river frontage, and scenic areas 
could be sold to developers for condomin- 
iums, luxury resorts, and golf courses. The Di- 
amond Lands include 264 miles of lake and 
river shorelines and 65 islands, obvious candi- 
dates for this type of development. in fact, 
they have been highlighted as such in the real 
estate brochures advertizing the sale. The end 
result could well be the subdividing of large 
blocks of forests into small plots of intensively 
managed tree farms surrounded by private de- 
velopment closed off to most New Eng- 
landers. 

The trend already has begun. In Maine, cor- 
porations are developing the shorelines of 
Moosehead Lake, Donald Pond, and other 
scenic bodies of water at an alarming rate. 
They have converted backcountry camps, 
used for decades by hunters and fishermen, 
into condominiums. Tracks of forest that have 
been open to everyone for years now are ex- 
clusive corporate hunting preserves. Locked 
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gates block roads once popular with recrea- 
tionists. The sale of a million acres of forest 
lands could greatly accelerate this trend and 
close down large portions of the north woods 
to the thousands of rural and urban people 
who know and love them. 

There is a solution. The lands for sale with 
valuable outdoor recreation, wildlife, and wa- 
tershed resources could become national 
forest. As national forest, all the traditional 
uses of these lands including timber harvest- 
ing, hunting, fishing, grazing, mining, and gen- 
eral outdoor recreation could continue in per- 
petuity. As national forest, these activities 
would be managed by the Forest Service with 
all the public involvement and environmental 
sensitivity required by the basic national forest 
laws. As national forest, all of the public, not 
just corporations and the well to do, would 
have the opportunity to enjoy these lands for- 
ever. 

The long-term price is cheap. The Diamond 
holdings are selling for approximately $200 
per acre. And there is a precedent. Most of 
the 46 national forests in the Eastern United 
States were purchased from private timber 
companies who cut their lands and moved on. 
Under the Forest Service’s stewardship, these 
logged over, once barren acres now are 
mature forests providing the East with most of 
its fish, wildlife, and outdoor recreation. 

It would not be practical or desirable for all 
or even most of the private timber lands on 
the market to become national forest. An ini- 
tial survey, however, indicates two outstanding 
opportunities for new national forest lands. In 
New Hampshire, Diamond is selling 3,000 
acres within the boundary of the White Moun- 
tains National Forest and a 50,000 acre block 
contiguous to it. In Maine, Diamond is selling 
800,000 acres, 61,000 of which the corpora- 
tion has identified as having outstanding rec- 
reational values. Several large blocks are in 
close proximity to each other and could be 
tied together within a national forest boundary. 
If, as expected, other timber companies place 
their lands on the market as well, other acres 
within the encompassing national forest 
boundary could be acquired over time. The 
legislation designating any new national forest 
lands, whether in Maine or New Hampshire, 
could include special provisions protecting the 
traditional uses of these forests so important 
to the people of New England. 

Some individuals have suggested that these 
lands become some sort of pseudonational 
forest in which the Forest Service would ac- 
quire the land, but private companies would 
continue to own the timber. This confuses the 
question and in the main is unacceptable. The 
Forest Service cannot be a good and proper 
steward of the land providing wildlife habitat, 
outdoor recreation, and watershed protection 
if all the trees are owned and managed by 
corporations seeking profit. An ecosystem 
cannot be cut up into pieces, torn between 
differing and antagonistic public policies. 
These mountains, rivers, and lakes deserve to 
be real national forests with professional mul- 
tiple use management that coordinates and in- 
tegrates the needs of all the resources. Half- 
way measures will not work. The trees belong 
with the land. 

With a million acres of the north woods for 
sale today and with millions more soon to join 
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them, seldom has the outdoor way of life of 
many New Englanders been so threatened. 
But, at the same time, seldom has there been 
such an opportunity to protect that way of life 
far into the future. We can turn a potential dis- 
aster into a triumph for those who want to 
continue to enjoy the north woods. It has 
been over 25 years since the Nation has des- 
ignated new national forests. Now is our op- 
portunity to take a big step forward toward 
safeguarding the heritage of New England as 
well as a truly national resource. 


EXEMPT FARMERS FROM COM- 
MERCIAL DRIVERS LICENSE 
REQUIREMENTS 


HON. RON WYDEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1988 


Mr. WYDEN. Mr. Speaker, farmers in 
Oregon and throughout the country have 
raised concerns over the testing and licensing 
requirements of the Commercial Motor Vehicle 
Safety Act of 1986. 

Department of Transportation regulations to 
implement the act would require drivers of 
farm vehicles to obtain a commercial drivers 
license—even though farmers are not com- 
mercial motor vehicle operators as this term is 
generally understood. 

| have written to the DOT urging that farm- 
ers be exempted from the act's testing and li- 
censing requirements, provided that public 
safety is not compromised. | would like to 
have the text of that letter entered into the 
RECORD. 

The text of the letter follows: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington DC, May 10, 1988. 
Re FHWA Docket No. MC-88-8. 
Hon. JAMES H. BURNLEY, 
Secretary of Transportation, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR SECRETARY BURNLEY: I am writing to 
request that the Department of Transporta- 
tion consider exempting drivers of farm ve- 
hicles from the testing and licensing re- 
quirements established by the Commercial 
Motor Vehicle Safety Act of 1986. 

Regulations implementing the Act require 
that drivers obtain a commercial drivers li- 
cense if they operate vehicles with a Gross 
Vehicle Weight Rating of more than 26,000 
pounds, or transport certain regulated haz- 
ardous materials. These regulations will 
apply to many drivers of farm vehicles. 
However, the Secretary of Transportation 
has authority to waive any and all of the 
Act’s provisions if the waiver serves the 
public interest and does not diminish public 
safety. 

There are several reasons why consider- 
ation should be given to exempting drivers 
of farm vehicles from the testing and licens- 
ing requirements. Farmers are not commer- 
cial motor vehicle operators as this term is 
generally understood. In contrast to over- 
the-road-truckers, many farmers use their 
vehicles on a limited and mostly seasonal 
basis, often driving less than 15,000 miles 
per year. In addition, many farms are small, 
family operations, which depend on all 
members of the family to transport supplies 
or take products to market. For these rea- 
sons, the Act’s testing and licensing require- 
ments would likely create undue hardships 
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and impose additional costs on the agricul- 
tural community. 

I understand that the Department of Ag- 
riculture and the Federal Highway Adminis- 
tration are working together to gather addi- 
tional data on the safety records of farm ve- 
hicles—data which should be available this 
spring. If this information provides further 
proof that farm vehicles do not represent a 
significant public safety threat, I would 
urge you to exempt them from the testing 
and licensing requirements under the Com- 
mercial Motor Vehicle Safety Act of 1986. 

Thank you for your consideration. 

Sincerely, 
Ron WYDEN, 
Member of Congress. 


SISTER ANN SAKAC IS 
HONORED 


HON. BENJAMIN A. GILMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1988 


Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, | have been af- 
forded the distinct honor—along with the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. FiSH]—of serving 
as honorary cochairman of an upcoming event 
honoring an incredible and loving woman, 
whose devotion to others knows no bounds. 

Sister Ann Sakac, the president of Mount 
Saint Mary College in Newburgh, NY, is being 
awarded the Americanism Award by the Anti- 
Defamation League of B'nai B'rith. This pres- 
entation is well deserved and long overdue, 
for Sister Ann's entire career has been the 
epitome of understanding and brotherhood. 

Sister Ann Sakac is the ideal recipient of 
this award. Her devotion to others knows no 
bounds of creed, race, color, or belief. We all 
know that her door is always open to anyone 
in need. Sister Ann has made the education 
of all her major goal in life, because she is 
well aware that only through education, will 
bigotry, misunderstanding and hatred be con- 
quered. It is her belief that, through education, 
love shail conquer all. 

Sister Ann has been affiliated with Mount 
Saint Mary's College since 1969, first in the 
capacity of an instructor with the English de- 
partment, and then in a variety of administra- 
tive posts. 

Sister Ann has served as president of Mt. 
St. Mary's College since 1977. In this role, 
Sister Ann has become a living legend 
throughout the mid-Hudson Valley of New 
York for her humanitarian works and her ster- 
ling leadership. As the president of Mount 
Saint Mary's she has enhanced that institu- 
tion's already widespread respect. 

Sister Ann Sakac, who earned her Ph.D. 
from Catholic University right here in Washing- 
ton, DC, and as the living embodiment of the 
old adage, “If you want something done, ask 
a busy person,” has devoted herself to nu- 
merous worthy pursuits. She is the president 
of the Associated Colleges of the Mid-Hudson 
Area, and serves as a Trustee of St. Luke’s 
Hospital in Newburgh. Sister Ann had served 
on the board of trustees of the Commission of 
Independent Colleges and Universities of the 
State of New York, and has also served on its 
Finance Committee. She is a former member 
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of the Orange County Charter Study Commis- 
sion, and served a 3-year term on the board 
of directors for the Orange County Area 
United Fund, Inc. 

Sister Ann, on the appointment of the Gov- 
ernor of New York State, served on the Edu- 
cation Consolidation and Improvement Act 
Advisory Committee. During her 6-year term 
on this body, she earned a statewide reputa- 
tion for her knowledge of educational needs 
and for her humanity. 

The B’nai B'rith banquet honoring Sister 
Ann will be held on May 19. People of all 
faiths and ages, from near and far, will assem- 
ble to pay their respects to a person whose 
every deed and action is an inspiration to all 
of us. 

Mr. Speaker, | invite our colleagues to join 
in saluting this outstanding educator, Sister 
Ann Sakac, as she is recognized by the Anti- 
Defamation League of B'nai B'rith. 


FEDERAL CIVIL SERVICE 
SYSTEM SALUTED ON 105TH 
ANNIVERSARY AS NEW JERSEY 
MARKS ITS 80TH 


HON. FRANK J. GUARINI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1988 


Mr. GUARINI. Mr. Speaker, | wish to take 
this occasion to pay honor and tribute to the 
civil service system which has provided an 
army of dedicated civilian employees which 
has supplied our communities, and indeed our 
Nation, for so many years. 

The year 1988 marks the 105th year for 
Federal civil service and in New Jersey it 
marks the 80th year of its civil service system. 
Last year, the New Jersey Civil Service Com- 
mission, through State legislation, was re-es- 
tablished as the “Merit System Board.” It is 
headed by Commissioner Eugene J. McCaf- 
frey, Sr., who was the head for many years of 
the New Jersey Civil Service Commission. 

The New Jersey Civil Service Department is 
now known as the New Jersey Personne! De- 
partment, with Eugene J. McCaffrey, Sr., as its 
commissioner of personnel. 

Public Law 97-420 of the 97th Congress, in 
joint resolution, passed January 4, 1983, pro- 
claimed a designation as Public Employees’ 
Appreciation Day. It is applicable today as it 
was then. It is repeated herewith: 

“Whereas public employees have made 
great contributions to American society in 
many areas, including health care, crime 
prevention, science, transportation, agricul- 
ture, housing energy, and the national de- 
fense: 

“Whereas public employees are the often 
forgotten individuals who make government 
run smoothly; 

“Whereas professionals in the public work 
force provide continuity and security in gov- 
ernment operations in times of national 
emergency and stress; 

“Whereas the merit system of employing 
public employees has provided our Federal, 
State, and local governments with the finest 
public work force in the world; and 

“Whereas the Congress of the United 
States recognizes the dedication, talents, 
and contributions made by public employees 
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at all levels of government; Now, therefore, 
be it 


“Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, that we designate 
‘Public Employees’ Appreciation Day’ and 
the President is requested to issue a procla- 
mation inviting the Governors of the sever- 
al States, the chief officials of local govern- 
ments, and the people of the United States 
to observe that day with appropriate cere- 
monies and activities.” 

The U.S. civil service system is celebrating 

its 105th anniversary this year, while in New 
Jersey the 80th anniversary is being celebrat- 
ed. 
To further honor these dedicated employ- 
ees, | asked the U.S. Postal Service to issue a 
commemorative stamp, which paid a tribute as 
well as being inspirational. It was issued in 
1983 on the 75th anniversary of the civil serv- 
ice. 
An important arm of assuring the proper ad- 
ministration of laws and regulations to the em- 
ployees in New Jersey is its excellent New 
Jersey Civil Service Association, whose offi- 
cers are: president, Betty Lisovsky, first vice 
president, Daniel Bragg; second vice presi- 
dent, Ernest Stapleton; third vice president; 
Peter Bruyere; fourth vice president, Stephen 
Stiansen; fifth vice president, John Shelbrick; 
sixth vice president, Cam Walker, financial 
secretary-treasurer, Nicholas Castellano; ser- 
geant-at-arms, Hank Hotalen; secretary, Eliza- 
beth Kern. 

The presidents of the local subordinate 
councils are: Essex No. 1, Ernest Stapleton; 
Hudson No. 2, Robert Van Ingen; Passaic No. 
3, Charles Arangio; Morris No. 6, Betty Li- 
sovsky, Middlesex No. 7, Sharon Breiner; 
Union No. 8, Daniel Bragg; Monmouth No. 9, 
John Shelbrick; Camden No. 10, David Pol- 
niak, Kearny No. 11, Ed Tintle; Ocean No. 12, 
Mary MacDonald; Warren No. 17, Paul Kainas; 
Cumberland No. 18, Ernest DiPalma; Sussex 
No. 20, Stanley Utter, Newark No. 21, Evelyn 
Laccitiello. 

The watchdog of the civil service in New 
Jersey is The Shield, a viable newpaper, 
which was founded in 1935 by Irving “Steve” 
Brody, a former Hudson Dispatch reporter. He 
was covering the State House in Trenton at 
the time he began the paper. 

After Brody's death in 1948, Milton E. Gold- 
man, who had been advertising manager of 
The Shield assumed command of the paper. 
He died in 1979. 

The Shield staff is composed of Beatrice Z. 
Goldman, publisher; Jack Hasbrouck, editor; 
Caye Bolte Jehn, staff writer and graphic arts 
coordinator; Stephen R. Goldman, general 
manager: Richard Miller, assistant editor; Rus- 
sell T. Jehn, circulation manager; and Made- 
line Goldman, office administrator. 

Civil Servants have manned our hospitals, 
operated our vehicles, provided programs of 
social, cultural, recreational, historical, and 
economic enrichment. 

They have fed our Nation, they have partici- 
pated in America’s battles, in its social, eco- 
nomic, religious, and historical growth. They 
have given thousands of hours and millions of 
dollars in voluntary efforts to aid causes 
aimed at relieving human suffering. 

They have worked in the causes of peace, 
knowing that this is the noblest work of God- 
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fearing men and women. They have worked 
for the success of our State and Nation, 
knowing that if they make this a great land to 
live in, reflecting our energy and strength and 
vitalities th the world, then and only 
then, will the cause of freedom, human digni- 
ty, and freedom of opportunity be strength- 
ened. 

The Shield, in an editorial reminds us: 

The dramatic adoption of Civil Service for 
the national public work force—a direct 
result of the murder of President Garfield 
by a disappointed office seeker—showed in 
the clearest of terms how the U.S.A. was 
shocked by the powerplay of job seeking 
and job rewards for political services. As an 
antidote America wanted merit, compe- 
5 0 as shown in competitive examina- 
tions. 

States, counties, municipalities, school dis- 
tricts joined the procession—all by popular 
referendum, thus proving that what the 
people wanted was not politics as usual but 
appointees to public jobs who deserved their 
appointments because of their competence, 
not because they could line up votes or con- 
tribute large sums of money for campaign 
purposes or even worse, to line pockets. 

It is my privilege to prepare this tribute in 
time for the New Jersey Civil Service Associa- 
tion’s 77th annual convention at Atlantic City 
from May 17-20, 1988. 

It was my deep pleasure to be informed 
today that | am to receive the highest award 
by the State council, New Jersey Civil Service 
Association at its annual convention later this 
month in Atlantic City. This award, which | so 
gratefully receive, is their symbol of their ap- 
preciation for efforts made on behalf of the 
working men and women of their association 
in the 21 counties of the Garden State. 

| am asking my colleagues in the House of 
Representatives to join me in this salute to my 
fellow New Jerseyites who will spotlight their 
80th year in the civil service system, at the 
convention, while joining their fellow civil serv- 
ice workers on a Federal level, working in the 
system, which has helped America work so ef- 
fectively for the past 105 years. 


THE RABBIS OF SOUTH FLORI- 
DA—THE FINEST IN THE 
WORLD 


HON. LAWRENCE J. SMITH 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1988 


Mr. SMITH of Florida. Mr. Speaker, on 
Sunday, May 15, 1988, the Jewish National 
Fund [JNF] will be honoring the rabbis of 
south Broward County. This is the first time 
such a celebration will take place in south 
Florida. 

On this occasion, members of the south 
Florida Jewish community will be able to plant 
trees in Israel, in honor of their rabbi. The 
trees will be planted in the Children’s Forest 
which was destroyed by fire last summer. 
Originally, the Children’s Forest was planted in 
the memory of the millions of Jews who died 
at the hands of the Nazis. 
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| would like to take this opportunity to pay 
personal tribute to a number of the outstand- 
ing rabbis who will be honored this Sunday: 

Rabbi Edward Davis of Young Israel. 

Rabbi Robert Frazin of Temple Solel (my 
family rabbi). 

Rabbi Bennett Greenspon of Temple Beth 
Emet. 

Rabbi Samuel Jaffe of Temple Beth El. 

Rabbi Avraham Kapnek of Temple Beth 
Ahm. 

Rabbi Carl Klein of the Hallandale Jewish 
Center. 

Rabbi Morton Malavsky of Temple Beth 
Shalom. 

Rabbi Richard Margolis of Temple Sinai. 

Rabbi Bernard Presler of Temple Israel. 

Rabbi Chaim Richter of the Jewish Federa- 
tion of South Broward. 

Rabbi Emeritus David Shapiro of Temple 
Sinai. 

Rabbi Raphael Tennenhaus of Congrega- 
tion of Levi Yitzhak. 

As | noted earlier, these dedicated rabbis 
are being honored by the JNF. For decades, 
the JNF has been at the forefront of the recla- 
mation and development of the land of Israel. 
Specifically, the funds raised by the JNF are 
spent on construction of roads, parks and rec- 
reational areas; and preparation of land for 
new communities and industrial facilities. The 
JNF helps emphasize the importance of Israel 
in schools and synagogues throughout the 
world. 

Mr. Speaker, | commend the rabbis and the 
JNF of the United States for their support for 
Israel and contributions to the American 
Jewish community. 


EDUCATION REFORM: A 
BLUEPRINT FOR THE FUTURE 


HON. HAMILTON FISH, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1988 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, with the release of 
Education Secretary William Bennett's new 
report on school reform, “American Educa- 
tion: Making It Work,” | would like to share 
with my colleagues an exciting new education- 
al reform program, developed in the Mid- 
Hudson Valley by the Poughkeepsie City 
School District, which is going to make it 
work. 

Entitled “Blueprint for the Future,” this inno- 
vative project will be a comprehensive rede- 
sign of the city's school district, both in cur- 
riculum and physical structure, which promises 
to be a major breakthrough in educational 
reform. 

James B. Clarke, Jr., superintendent of the 
Poughkeepsie City School District, has gra- 
ciously prepared the following outline of the 
program. Poughkeepsie should be proud of 
the job James is doing, and | hope other 
school districts can benefit from this model. 

POUGHKEEPSIE CITY SCHOOL DISTRICT— 

BLUEPRINT FOR THE FUTURE 
SUMMARY 

The 3800 pupil Poughkeepsie City School 
District is a microcosm of the larger urban 
districts in the Northeast. Characteristics 
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which constrain efforts to repond to the 
educational challenges of preparing the 
next generation for productive adulthood in 
the year 2000 include: 

Aging elementary facilities, an average of 
65 years old. Problems with facility infra- 
structure flexibility, accessibility, fire code 
mandates. 

Increasing enrollments at the elementary 
level, up by 300 students since 1981. High 
population density, limited tax base growth 
potential. 63% of students receive free or re- 
duced price lunch. 61.83% of students are 
from minority groups. 

Over 30% of the students receive special 
education or compensatory programs. High 
teen-age pregnancy rate. 

Poughkeepsie City School District has de- 
veloped a plan for district re-design. This 
blueprint for the future includes the follow- 
ing major components: 

Changing the present K-5 elementary 
structure to: 

Neighborhood community schools that 
provide programs for parents and children 
from birth through grade 2. 

A district-wide center for grades 3-5 in the 
current high school consisting of three spe- 
cialized focus “schools within a school.” 

Maintaining the current Middle School as 
a 6-8 building. Modifying the Middle School 
programs to introduce less rigid ability 
grouping, more adult/student contact. 

Building one to three new high school 
buildings designed for maximum flexibility 
in responding to emerging space and tech- 
nology concerns. Creating a specialized vo- 
cational emphasis for each building or wing: 
Science / Math Technology, Civic/Law/Cul- 
tural Arts, Health / Human Services. Design- 
ing vocationally oriented coursework for 
each specialized area. 

To complete the first stages of compre- 
hensive program planning, two steering 
committees, composed of citizens, students, 
parents, staff, representatives from busi- 
nesses, agencies and higher education will 
be established. One committee will oversee 
the Birth through grade 2 component, the 
other the 9-12 component. Each steering 
committee will work collaboratively with a 
work committee composed of professional 
staff, who will develop written program 
plans. A similar process will be undertaken 
with the 3-5 and 6-8 components once the 
initial sections have been completed. 

We are confident that comprehensive dis- 
trict reorganization, accomplished in a 
manner that combines forecasts of future 
trends with community input, will create a 
greatly strengthened educational system for 
the City of Poughkeepsie. 


TRIBUTE TO DR. PRESTON J. 
STEGENGA 


HON. ROBERT T. MATSUI 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1988 


Mr. MATSUI. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute to Dr. Preston J. Stegenga, who is 
retiring from his current position as director of 
the international center at California State Uni- 
versity, Sacramento, after 20 years of distin- 
guished service. He will become the special 
assistant to the dean. 

Dr. Preston J. Stegenga is a man of educa- 
tion. He studied at Hope College and Colum- 
bia University, en route to earning his Ph.D. at 
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the University of Michigan in 1952. He was an 
instructor of history and political science at 
Berea College, KY, and from 1955 to 1966, 
held the position of president of Northwestern 
College. He has also held various positions at 
California State University, Sacramento, since 
his arrival in 1968. Dr. Stegenga has been the 
author of books and a contributor to various 
historical, educational, and international peri- 
odicals. With his arrival, Sacramento gained a 
fine addition to its distinguished citizenry and 
has, in turn, shown its appreciation by honor- 
ing Dr. Stegenga with various awards and rec- 
ognitions. 

Mr. Speaker, | would like to emphasize that 
throughout his life, Dr. Stegenga’s dedicated 
acts of service not only occurred within the 
boundaries of our country, but also on an 
international level. Dr. Stegenga is a veteran 
of World War Il, where he served with the 
U.S. Army Counter-intelligence Corps in 
Europe. He has also traveled to virtually all 
parts of the world and, as a result, has 
gleaned a superior understanding of the inter- 
national arena. He was an educational con- 
sultant for President William R. Tolbert of the 
Republic of Liberia and has received awards 
for outstanding service from such countries as 
Germany, Venezuela, and West Africa. His 
representation of the American desire to help 
others has been exemplary. 

Dr. Stegenga has spent his career as an 
outstanding citizen, performing the important 
task of educating his fellow man. | join his 
friends, colleagues, children, and wife Marcia 
in congratulating him on his well earned retire- 
ment and wish him well in his future endeav- 
ors. 


ON THE U.S.S. “NIMITZ” 
HON. JIM KOLBE 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1988 


Mr. KOLBE. Mr. Speaker, on May 1 and 2, | 
had the pleasure of visiting the nuclear carrier 
U.S.S. Nimitz. m a former naval officer 
myself, but a sailor on destroyers and coastal 
patrol craft in Vietnam. The Nimitz is a differ- 
ent world, and it was a great thrill for me to 
spend time on one of these super carriers. It 
was also an eye-opening experience. 

The average age of the men on the Nimitz 
is 20.5 years. In a space the size of my per- 
sonal office they berth 18 sailors. In all, 6,000 
men live, work and sleep on the ship for as 
long as 9 months at a time. During the brief 
time | was on board the Nimitz, | had an op- 
portunity to meet and have dinner with some 
35 or 40 of the men who call Arizona home. | 
am proud to represent many of them and their 
families in Congress. 

One of the men | met was AOAN Jerry 
Wood from West Phoenix. Jerry graduated 
from Tolleson High School in 1984 and has 
spent the last 2 years serving on the Nimitz. 
He gave me a copy of something he wrote for 
this year’s Valley Forge Freedom Foundation 
writing contest. It's about America and about 
freedom. It demonstrates Jerry’s great pride in 
serving his country on the U. S. S. Nimitz. l'm 
pleased to be able to share with my col- 


leagues these words written by an outstanding 
young man. And | wish Jerry well in the Valley 
Forge competition. 
FREEDOM 
(By AOAN Jerry Wood) 

Standing tall, proud and gracious she 
guards our country with life and liberty. 
Majestically she lights the way for many 
people who have dreams. Dreams that can 
only be fulfilled by freedom. Trapped in a 
society that they’ll never escape, waiting for 
the day when they can call America home. 

Flying the colors that we all know, our 
country is filled with laws, laws that govern, 
laws that protect, laws that stand. Just as 
she stands with all her colors. Crimson for 
the blood our veterans shed, white for the 
purity of our heritage that shall stand for- 
ever, and blue for the skies that shall 
always shine on this great country of ours. 

Our symbol of the American bald eagle is 
a symbol of strength and unity. Born with 
the ease of movement and the aura of 
power she flies the American skies, free. 
That is what the United States is all about. 

Freedom. 

It’s something we all take for granted, 
most of us don’t even realize it’s there. If we 
stopped for just a moment and thought 
about what we have, and other countries 
have, famine, disease, dictatorships, wars 
and poverty, we might learn to appreciate 
freedom just a little more. 

Sometimes it takes a little more than free- 
dom to make a country what it is. It takes 
pride, professionalism, leadership, and one 
of the worlds most sought for aspects, 
peace. Out of all the countries in the world, 
I believe there is only one that stands up to 
these aspects. The United States of Amer- 
ica. Because it is a free country, a country 
that can make its own laws, through its own 
people not through one leader. People make 
a country what it should be, peacefully free. 
Freedom through peace. 


CINCO DE MAYO 
HON. DONALD E. “BUZ” LUKENS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1988 


Mr. DONALD E. “BUZ” LUKENS. Mr. 
Speaker, | would like to rise today to com- 
memorate Cinco de Mayo, a day which has 
come to represent the pursuit of freedom and 
fighting spirit of Mexicans everywhere. 

On May 5, 1862, under the leadership of 
Gen. Ignacio Zaragoza, the outnumbered and 
underequipped Mexican Army met one of the 
most powerful armies in the world, that of Na- 
polean Ill. Although they were forced to fight 
against overwhelming odds, the Mexican 
armies refused to give in to the enemies and 
succeeded in repelling the French troops sev- 
eral times. It is this undying patriotic spirit and 
victory that it produced which has led Cinco 
de Mayo to becoming one of Mexico’s most 
important national holidays. 

For Mexicans in their homeland and every- 
where, May 5 is a day of celebration. In the 
town of Puebla, the site of the original battle, 
a reenactment is held through which Mexicans 
can relive the glorious victory achieved on this 
day over a century . In other cities 
throughout Mexico and the United States, one 
may find parades, fiestas, and other events 
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commemorating Cinco de Mayo. Much like our 
Fourth of July, Mexicans have come to look 
upon Cinco de Mayo as a day to celebrate 
their patriotic spirit and the victories that it has 
caused throughout history. 

On this day of celebration, | would like to 
commend Mexican people everywhere for re- 
membering the ideals and spirit of patriotism 
embodied in Cinco de Mayo. 


SETTING THE RECORD 
STRAIGHT 


HON. MERVYN M. DYMALLY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1988 


Mr. DYMALLY. Mr. Speaker, | bring to the 
attention of the Members of the House a 
statement on the fight against drugs in the 
Commonwealth of the Bahamas. 

The statement appeared in the Washington 
Post, on Tuesday, May 10, 1988, and was 
signed by the Honorable Paul L. Adderley, at- 
torney general and minister responsible for 
the Bahamas police and defense forces. 

The statement deserves to be taken seri- 
ously: 

A REPORT FROM THE COMMONWEALTH OF THE 

BAHAMAS ON THIS NATION’S WAR AGAINST 

DRUG TRAFFICKING 


Something very complicated and very seri- 
ous is happening. 

In a recent advertisement placed by New 
York City Mayor Edward Koch, The Baha- 
mas was grouped with other countries re- 
ferred to as “drug source” countries. 

This is not true! 

The Bahamas produces no drugs, refines 
no drugs and we are not a significant 
market for drugs. To be compared with a 
major producer of opium, heroin and mari- 
juana such as Mexico, and the world’s third- 
ranking illicit producer of coca and largest 
clandestine manufacturer and distributor of 
cocaine, Colombia, and with other drug pro- 
ducers is regarded as an outrage by the citi- 
zens of The Bahamas. 

The Commonwealth of The Bahamas is, 
by any social, political or economic measure 
you choose to use, the most successful small 
nation on earth. We are by no means per- 
fect, but, measure for measure, we are as 
good as any nation on this earth. Our 
people are healthy; we have no serious 
ethnic or social divisions; we have complete 
freedom of worship; we have an open and 
vigorous parliamentary democracy; we have 
absolute press freedom; we have no political 
prisoners; we have no debt problems; we are 
at peace with every nation; there is no class 
warfare; we have a sound and sophisticated 
private enterprise economy; our nation is 
beautiful; our people are proud. 

By any account, we are a shining example 
of a country that has successfully evolved 
over 259 years of representative govern- 
ment, from colonialism to stable and pro- 
gressive independence; a model of the kind 
of country large foreign governments, par- 
ticularly the United States, are spending bil- 
lions of dollars around the world trying to 
encourage. We pride ourselves on the capa- 
ble leadership of the longest-serving, freely- 
elected head of government in the Western 
Hemisphere. We are not and have never 
been a military dictatorship. For 14% years 
of independence from Britain, close friend- 
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ship with the United States has been the 
cornerstone of our foreign policy. 

Strangely, we can get little recognition for 
our success. Instead, the attention we re- 
ceive centres around drug trafficking and its 
attendant evils. This is doubly strange since 
our accusers know that the size, scope, so- 
phistication and wealth of the international 
drug trade dwarfs the limited resources of 
our 250,000 people. 

There are 700 islands and cays which 
make up the Bahamian archipelago, scat- 
tered over 70,000 square miles (about twice 
the size of the state of Florida), extending 
some 500 miles in the world’s most beautiful 
and clear waters in a near-perfect climate, 
from Bimini to the Turks and Caicos Islands 
(imagine the area from Georgia to Key 
West). 

We have the geographical misfortune to 
be located directly in the path of drugs 
flowing from many drug source nations in 
South America to the world's biggest drug 
demand nation, the United States, our clos- 
est neighbour. 

Despite our small population, there are 
1,600 Royal Bahamas Police Officers and 
670 members of the Royal Bahamas De- 
fense Force, all faced with the difficult law 
enforcement task of controlling 73 private/ 
public airstrips as well as 110 small boat 
harbours, usually a haven for peaceful and 
law-abiding tourists. 

If it were not for drugs transitting The 
Bahamas to the United States, our law en- 
forcement capacity would be sufficient for 
maintaining law and order. 

Surveillance and law enforcement of this 
area is a monumental task, and we have co- 
operated 100 percent with any and all par- 
ties wishing to assist us. 

As recorded in the Congressional Record 
of April 14 this year, P.A. Yost, Admiral, 
U.S. Coast Guard, Commandant, credits 
The Bahamas “in the drug interdiction pro- 
gram (The Bahamas) is superior to any 
other country.” In addition, John C. White- 
head, Acting Secretary of State, is quoted in 
the same record. .. cooperation in 1987 
between U.S. and Bahamian law enforce- 
ment agencies has been excellent.” On the 
same date, U.S. Commissioner of Customs, 
Willian von Raab, was quoted that in fact, 
“the cooperation we have received in our 
day-to-day interdiction operations from the 
Bahamas is far greater than any other 
country in the Western Hemisphere.” 

Cocaine seized in 1987 by Bahamain law en- 
forcement and in cooperation with U.S. 
agencies exceeded 11 tons which is 30 per- 
cent of cocaine seized in 1987 in the U.S. ac- 
cording to New York Times figures. 

The truth is, The Bahamas has worked co- 
operatively with the United States since 
1975 in trying to stop the flow of drugs 
through our country. To date, no U.S. gov- 
ernment request for U.S. participation in 
law enforcement has been denied. And the 
number and scope of cooperative efforts has 
continuously expanded. 

The Bahamas has also put its money 
where the problems are. We currently 
expend more on law enforcement than on 
tourism, our most important product. While 
tourism is responsible for two-thirds of the 
gross national product, 70 percent of em- 
ployment and nealry all foreign exchange 
earnings, The Bahamas expends fully 1 per- 
cent of its national budget on law enforce- 
ment. Such expeditures would be unneces- 
sary but for the drug trafficking problem. 

The Bahamas is the only country in the 
world which allows unlimited, hot pursuit of 
drugs traffickers by U.S. agencies, carried 
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out in cooperation with Bahamian law en- 
x ee officers in Bahamian waters and 

. Bahamian and U.S. law officers 
uarie oep in helicopter strike force teams 
which pursue and arrest transitting traffick- 
ers. 

No country, not even the United States, 
could honestly say that the enormous lure 
of profit from the movement of drugs has 
not taken its toll on the morality of some of 
its citizens. Allegations of corruption remain 
a serious concern. But we have no more to 
answer for than other countries known to 
us. 

In reviewing the facts, as far back as 1983, 
some Bahamians were found to have been 
corrupted by traffickers. And allegations of 
drug corruption among government officials 
in the international media prompted an im- 
mediate inquiry. The Bahamas government 
called for an independent panel to investi- 
gate all allegations. This Commission of In- 
quiry was given wide ranging terms of refer- 
ence, including the extraordinary power to 
take hearsay evidence, and to arrive at con- 
clusions on a “balance of probabilities” 
rather than the conventional criminal law 
test “beyond a reasonable doubt”. 

Nevertheless, in its December 1984 report 
the Commission of Inquiry states there is 
no doubt that the United States Govern- 
ment could have, had it wished, cooperated 
more fully with this Commission ... the 
quality of the evidence and the details of 
what could be done in order to deal with the 
problem could have been much greater. 
They chose not to. And for that... they 
should be criticized.” 

In one celebrated case before our courts 
arising out of that Commisison of Inquiry, a 
convicted American drug trafficker who said 
he had personally given a former Minister a 
$100,000 bribe, could not and did not, in 
open court, identify the former Minister as 
the person to whom he had given his 
money. And there were other cases that 
failed for the lack of direct, conclusive evi- 
dence. 

Despite continued media references to the 
allegations already investigated by the Com- 
mission, no new evidence with the slightest 
credibility has been forthcoming. Yet we 
have been besieged with allegations which 
are 8 and 9 years old, and of very doubtful 
credibility. 

A witness who made certain allegations re- 
cently in the Ledhar trial held in Florida 
has been requested by this Attorney Gener- 
al to be made available to the Bahamian 
Police for interrogation. I have requested 
time and time again of U.S. Attorney Gener- 
al Edwin Meese information on any Baha- 
mian officials believed to be involved in cor- 
ruption, no matter how improbable the ac- 
cusations or how dubious the source of the 
accusations. 

In addressing his colleagues in the Senate 
on April 14th, Utah Senator Orrin Hatch 
echoed our frustration in these matters. 
“The Assistant Secretary of State for Inter- 
national Narcotics Matters testified both in 
the Senate and the House that there is ab- 
solutely no evidence for such corruption (by 
high Bahamian officials). The Bahamian 
Attorney General has on more than one oc- 
casion asked our Justice Department to 
turn over any evidence so that investiga- 
tions and, if warranted, indictments could 
be brought. To date, no response has been 
received.” 

We do resent those in the United States 
who have not accurately reported the facts 
of our cooperative law enforcement efforts. 
However, acting Secretary of State John 
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Whitehead has acknowledged that “the Ba- 
hamian Government appears to be moving 
in the right direction to address the prob- 
lem, Two special drug courts should relieve 
the overburdened legal system. A police in- 
ternal corruption unit has investigated and 
presented cases for prosecution.” 

The Bahamas is committed to the war 
against trafficking through our beautiful 
country. We intend to win that war. We 
have passed laws providing for the freezing 
and forfeiture of proceeds from drug traf- 
ficking and assets of convicted drug traffick- 
ers in The Bahamas. Investigations are pro- 
ceeding satisfactorily and prosecutions have 
been commenced. 

Recently, the British Government which 
has a similar law, agreed with the Bahamian 
government for the reciprocal enforcement 
of forfeiture orders in each others“ country. 
We have requested the same reciprocity 
with the United States but the U.S. govern- 
ment has yet to respond. 

A Mutual Legal Assistance Treaty 
(MLAT), requested by the U.S. on a coun- 
try-by-country basis, has been agreed upon 
and ratified in The Bahamas but is still 
awaiting ratification by the U.S. Senate. 

Negotiations on a new and stronger Extra- 
dition Treaty between the U.S, and The Ba- 
hamas have been under consideration for a 
number of years. This Treaty has been 
agreed by the Bahamas government and is 
awaiting response from the U.S. 

Despite these problems, our drug enforce- 
ment and criminal justice systems are viable 
and working—arresting, prosecuting, con- 
victing and sentencing, where appropriate, 
drug traffickers all within the rule of law. 

Recently, The Bahamas requested that 
the United Nations International Narcotics 
Control Board send a mission to study and 
report on the nature of our drug trafficking 
problems to enable The Bahamas to invite 
necessary assistance from the international 
community under the 1961 Convention on 
Narcotic Drugs. 

It is clear that more technology, manpow- 
er and operational funding is necessary to 
police our extensive borders. We in The Ba- 
hamas have done what the United States 
has not yet done in spite of the seriousness 
of the drug issue around the world and the 
lack of success in the war to date. 

The Bahamas has put its armed forces, 
small though it may be, into the battle 
against drugs. 

Surely there can be no doubt that a simi- 
lar commitment by the U.S. to employ its 
Navy and other forces in the war against 
drugs would greatly reduce the supply, flow 
and demand, not only through The Baha- 
mas but also throughout the United States. 

What we need are more air search radar 
installations, more joint bases strategically 
located with helicopter strike force teams, 
more air reconnaissance patrols, more sea 
patrols, and intensified joint undercover 
and conspiracy investigations. 

With or without the absolutely indispen- 
sable assistance of the United States and 
the international community, we shall con- 
tinue unabated our war on drugs destined 
for the United States, but we cannot win 
this war without that assistance. In the 
words of Winston Churchill, quoting Long- 
fellow: 

Put your confidence in us, Give us your 
faith and your blessing and under Provi- 
dence all will be well. We shall not fail or 
falter. ... Give us the tools and we will 
finish the job! ” 
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DR. A. PETER CAPPARELLI TO 
RETIRE AFTER 30 YEARS OF 
SERVICE 


HON. BERNARD J. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1988 


Mr. DWYER of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, | 
rise today to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues in the House an event which will be 
occurring in my district in the near future 
which speaks to the high level of dedication 
we all see every day in public servants. 

On May 20, Edison Township will honor Dr. 
A. Peter Capparelli on the occasion of his re- 
tirement after 30 years as the township’s 
health officer. His is a record of great success 
and remarkable accomplishment. 

Dr. Capparelli began his employment in 
Edison Township in 1958 and the intervening 
years have seen a record of success and ac- 
complishment as the health department, in re- 
flection of the township, has grown in size and 
sophistication. 

Beginning in 1961 with the enactment of a 
comprehensive health code, Dr. Capparelli 
has always acted with the best interests of 
the health of Edison residents in mind. His ex- 
pansion of child health clinics, creation of a 
dental clinic, use of a mobile health clinic, 
construction of an animal shelter, and special 
programs for senior citizens and the handi- 
capped have all been actions taken to provide 
the residents of a growing community with the 
kind of public health service they want and 
need 


On a more personal note, Dr. Capparelli has 
been a guest lecturer at Rutgers University 
and Middlesex County College, he has served 
as president of the New Jersey Health Offi- 
cers Association and been a member of a va- 
riety of professional associations in New 
Jersey. He is active in community organiza- 
tions and is one of the founders of the John 
F. Kennedy Medical Center in Edison. 

Dr. A. Peter Capparelli has dedicated the 
last 30 years to serving the residents of 
Edison Township. On the occasion of his re- 
tirement, Mr. Speaker, | am sure you would 
like to join with me in extending to Dr. Cappar- 
elli a hearty congratulations for a job well 
done, along with our most sincere best wishes 
for a happy and healthy retirement. 


CYPRIOT-AMERICANS RALLY 
BEHIND PHILIP CHRISTOPHER 


HON. JOHN EDWARD PORTER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1988 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, | rise today in 
tribute to Mr. Philip Chri , who on Satur- 
day, May 14, 1988, will be honored by the 
Pancyprian Association of America, as its 
president over the past 14 years. 

Mr. Christopher has been peerless in his 
commitment and dedication to the Greek- 
American and Greek-Cypriot communities. His 
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extraordinary. 

In 1975, when Mr. Christopher founded the 
association, he had very specific ideas as to 
what the goals of the organization were to be 
as it evolved. 

In an effort to accomplish these goals, Phil 
Christopher included in the preamble of the 
association a list of objectives and purposes 
under which to operate: 

First, to serve the interests of the Greek- 
American community in this great nation, the 
United States of America; 

Second, to conduct and sponsor various ac- 
tivities in order to support and assist worthy 
student members of our youth, athletic, and 
cultural divisions; 

Third, to promote and preserve the Hellenic 
culture of both Greece and Cyprus; 

Fourth, to defend freedom, democracy, and 
human rights; and 

Fifth, to assist in the struggle for the Cypriot 
people for freedom and justice. 

Under these precepts, and with Phil Christo- 
pher’s guidance, the Pancyprian Association 
of America grew and now represents the larg- 
est group of Greek-Cypriots in the United 
States. 

He is one of the key people supporting 
peaceful and equitable ways to heal the 
wounds that divide Cyprus. | am sure that 
many of my fellow Members of Congress 
would like to congratulate Mr. Christopher for 
his work as president of the Pancyprian Asso- 
ciation of America and wish him the best of 
luck in the future. 


FOR THE RELIEF OF THE 
VESSEL “PILGRIM” 


HON. RON PACKARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1988 


Mr. PACKARD. Mr. Speaker, today | am in- 
troducing legislation that would exempt the 
brig Pilgrim from a law that prohibits foreign 
built or registered vessels from doing business 
in the United States. Similar exemptions for a 
dozen other historic ships have been granted 
in the past and | anticipate no difficulty in ex- 
empting the Pilgrim. 

The Pilgrim is owned by the Orange County 
Marine Institute. This ship is a historic replica 
of the original two-masted square rigger from 
which Richard Henry Dana first described the 
beautiful bluffs of what is now known as Dana 
Point, CA. The vessel is primarily used for 
educational and historical purposes. 

The Pilgrim was built in Portugal, with a 
wooden hull that was purchased in Denmark. 
It is for this reason that | am requesting that 
the Pilgrim be exempted from the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1920. The Merchant Marine Act 
prohibits commercial ships with foreign built 
hulls from traveling between U.S. ports. Unfor- 
tunately, this law does not take into consider- 
ation the numerous historical vessels that by 
their very nature are different. 

As a part of the centennial of Orange 
County, the Pilgrim is scheduled to set sail 
later this summer to retrace the voyage of the 
original Pilgrim along the California coast. To 
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allow this voyage and subsequent historical 
trips, | am requesting that the House pass this 
special legislation as soon as possible. 

H.R. — 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding— 

(1) section 12106(a)(2) of title 46, United 
States Code; and 

(2) the requirement specified in section 27 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1920 (46 U.S.C. 
App. 883) that a vessel be built in the 
United States to engage in the coastwise 
trade; 
the Secretary of Transportation may issue 
to the vessel Pilgrim, owned by the Orange 
County Marine Institute, a coastwise license 
under section 12106(a) of title 46, United 
States Code, which authorizes such vessel to 
be employed in the coastwise trade. 


TRIBUTE TO OHIO SENIOR 
CITIZENS DAY 


HON. JAMES A. TRAFICANT, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1988 


Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, today | rise 
in order to pay tribute to Ohio Senior Citizens 
Day, a designated day to honor senior citizens 
and the vital role they play in the community. 
This year Ohio Senior Citizens Day will be 
celebrated on May 17, 1988, and will include 
activities at the Multipurpose Senior Center in 
Youngstown in my 17th Congressional District 
of Ohio. 

Senior Citizens Day has been celebrated 
throughout the State of Ohio since 1973, and 
the theme of this year's celebration is “Cele- 
bration of Age,” a theme we should all live by 
every day, not just designated holidays. | be- 
lieve that the seniors of this country do not re- 
ceive the recognition they rightly deserve, and 
we should all embrace the opportunity to take 
part in this special day and recognize those 
for whom it has been named. 

Mr. Speaker, it is with great pride and honor 
that | pay tribute to Ohio Senior Citizens Day 
and to the senior citizens in my district and 
throughout this great land of ours. | would like 
to thank them for the wisdom, inspiration, and 
heritage they have given to the generations 
which have followed them and looked up to 
them. 


MISTREATMENT OF SOVIET 
JEWS 


HON. BRUCE A. MORRISON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1988 


Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, in conjuction 
with the “Congressional Call to Conscience," | 
am honored to have the opportunity to voice 
my concern over the mistreatment of Soviet 
Jews who wish to emigrate from the Soviet 
Union. 

As we all know, the relationship between 
the United States and Soviet Union, in regard 
to the emigration of Soviet Jews, has seen 
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warm and cold trends. The signing of the Hel- 
sinki accords in August 1, 1975 marked a dra- 
matic increase in the number of Soviet Jews 
permitted to leave the Soviet Union, at one 
point reaching an all time high of 51,333. 
However, between 1981 and 1986, the 
number of Jews allowed to leave the Soviet 
Union drastically declined. In fact, the 1979 
figure of 51,333 sharply declined to 896 in 
1984. 

This drastic decrease in the number of 
Soviet Jews permitted to emigrate can be at- 
tributed to several factors. The application 
process has become increasingly more diffi- 
cult. The applicants are required to list all 
family members, which enables the Soviet au- 
thorities to keep a close and watchful eye on 
all relatives listed. The majority of the applica- 
tions are caught in a web of bureacratic red- 
tape, thus leaving many waiting for months, 
even years. Meanwhile, they are dismissed 
from their jobs and forced to take menial jobs 
or risk criminal prosecution. Sometimes their 
children are expelled from colleges or univer- 
sities. Many applicants are denied the right to 
leave on the grounds that they may have 
access to state secrets or served in the 
Soviet Armed Forces. 

In addition to the small number of Soviet 
Jews allowed to emigrate from the Soviet 
Union, there is a continuous effort made by 
the Soviet Government to thwart Jewish reli- 
gious and cultural practices. Hebrew schools 
are nonexistent; instruction of the Yiddish lan- 
guage and Yiddish journals are few and far 
between; and no more than 60 synagogues 
are open for religious service. As a result of 
this anti-Semitic and oppressive behavior, 
basic human rights, including the freedom to 
practice one’s religion, are virtually impossible. 

Mr. Speaker, | am honored to join with my 
colleagues in continuing to dramatize the 
plight of prisoners of conscience and others 
who seek to emigrate from the Soviet Union. 


GREEK INDEPENDENCE DAY 
HON. MARIO BIAGGI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1988 


Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, March 25, 1988, 
commemorated Greek Independence Day. It 
is a national day of celebration of Greek and 
American democracy. In looking back in histo- 
ry, we observe events which have uniquely 
tied together the democracies of Greece and 
the United States. 

Greece has been coined the birthplace of 
U.S. democracy,” because our Founding Fa- 
thers used the Greek democracy as a model 
for our present government. Thomas Jefferson 
better explains this when he wrote. * to 
the ancient Greeks * * * we are all indebted 
for the light which led ourselves (American 
colonists) out of Gothic darkness.” Yet during 
the time when the United States was success- 
fully establishing its democracy, the Greeks 
were being oppressed by the Ottoman Empire 
for a period of almost 400 years. In the 
1820's, the situation was reversed, as the 
Greeks looked to the United States and the 
American Revolution as a role model for inde- 
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pendence. Greek intellectuals translated the 
United States’ Declaration of Independence 
and used it as their own declaration. Many 
United States patriots sailed to Greece to aid 
them in their quest for independence. 

It is easy to see the strong bond of friend- 
ship which has developed between the 
Greeks and Americans as a result of their 
past histories. Greeks have become extremely 
respected in the United States as a result of 
their successful accomplishments and of their 
compatability with Americans. During the 
1900's, one out of four Greek males between 
the ages of 15 and 45 immigrated to the 
United States. The first Greeks who became 
citizens ranked only 18th out of the 24 nation- 
alities in their median educational attainment. 
Their children, however, in 1970, ranked No. 1 
among the American ethnic nationalities re- 
garding their median attainment. 

Will Durant summed up the respect and ad- 
miration that the United States holds for 
Greece when he wrote: 

Greek civilization is alive; it moves in 
every breath of mind that we breath; so 
much of it remains that none of us in one 
lifetime could absorb it all. Greece is the 
bright morning star of that western civiliza- 
tion which is our nourishment and life. 


A TRIBUTE TO SOME OF “NEW 
YORK’S FINEST” 


HON. STEPHEN J. SOLARZ 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1988 


Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute to six of “New York's Finest“ from 
Brooklyn's 66th Precinct. These six police offi- 
cers, commanded by Capt. Michael Scagnelli, 
are: Lt. Joseph Esposito, a 17-year veteran; 
Detective George Klingberg, a 15-year veter- 
an; Detective Robert J. Addonizio, another 15- 
year veteran; Police Officer Gregory Boyle, 7- 
year veteran; Police Officer Stephen Corrado, 
6-year veteran; and Police Officer Joseph Bi- 
sogna, 4 years on the force. 

The diligent work of these officers culminat- 
ed in the arrest of two ruthless drug addicts 
who repeatedly stabbed and killed Mr. Eli 
Wald, a U.S. postal worker. Mr. Wald, an ob- 
servant Jew, was a hard-working man and a 
well-known community friend and neighbor. 
He was returning home from work on the 
morning of December 24 when he was vi- 
ciously attacked and killed. 

This community, already embroiled in racial 
strife, was further outraged by this latest act 
of violence. However, these dedicated and 
diligent police officers quickly defused this 
dangerous situation. They effectively subdued 
the tension and anger which existed through- 
out the neighborhood. 

These policemen are thoroughly acquainted 
with this community and were fully aware of 
the explosive crisis they faced. Even under 
these frightening circumstances, they did not 
cease or diminish their investigation. Within 
the next 3 months, their relentless efforts paid 
off; and they apprehended the two addicts. 

While perseverance, cunning, and concern 
are characteristics which have always been 
displayed by “New York's Finest,” these six 
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brave policemen went above and beyond the 
call of duty to calm a volatile situation. 

| am, indeed, proud and honored to pay trib- 
ute to these outstanding police officers who 
demonstrated courage in the face of adversi- 
ty. 


TRADING IN ON 
PROTECTIONISM 


HON. ROBIN TALLON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1988 


Mr. TALLON. Mr. Speaker, we talk about 
“competitiveness” and “protectionism” versus 
“free trade” as if we discovered these issues. 
Well, we didn’t and | think it's useful to put 
this debate in the proper perspective. 

This means taking a look back in our Na- 
tion's history, two centuries to be exact, to 
correspondence between the British econo- 
mist David Ricardo and Colonial leader Alex- 
ander Hamilton. 

Ricardo’s argument was the same as that 
of the so-called free traders of today. The 
colonies, which were 96-percent agricultural, 
should depend on their natural resources and 
hope that the comparative advantage would 
shift their way while the British mopped up. 

Fortunately, Hamilton, the “protectionist,” 
believed that our industrial base needed de- 
veloping. And, the very first measure passed 
by America’s young Congress was a trade bill 
that placed a 50-percent tariff on over 70 dif- 
ferent items. 

On this foundation was built the strongest, 
most competitive economy the world has ever 
seen. An economy that went from agricultural 
to industrial base strong enough to defend the 
free world. 

America today, like the America of 200 
years ago, must compete in an international 
economy under the burden of growing interna- 
tional indebtedness. 

Yet, for the first time, it seems we are un- 
willing to control our own economic fate. This 
country's workers are the most productive in 
the world. But, our Government is paralyzed 
from responding to foreign nations that simply 
won't let our products through the gate. 

So, the Japanese pay $40 for a steak in the 
grocery store. The European Economic Com- 
munity subsidizes soybeans at the rate of $15 
a bushel. And, we shrink from responding be- 
cause we're afraid other governments will 
label us as “protectionist.” Where would we 
be now if this had been Alexander Hamilton's 
response? 

What after all do we really mean by free 
trade? By protectionism? Is it protectionist 
when we provide urban development action 
grants that help industries compete more ef- 
fectively in the world market? 

Does free trade suffer when we provide 
funds to improve our infrastructure through 
funds for water and sewer facilities, and trans- 
portation improvements? 

Are we subsidizing when we provide for 
worker training programs or low interest loans 
for a particular company? No. We are doing 
these kinds of things all the time. So are our 
competitors: at the State level, at the national 
level, internationally. 
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Our competitors aren't afraid of labels. As a 
result, the mountain of global productivity has 
grown but we are sliding farther and farther 
away from the pinnacle. 

Lacking a strategic response, we have 
watched our great manufacturing enterprises 
falter. Seventy percent of American manufac- 
tured products are subject to foreign competi- 
tion in the United States. 

Until now we have been unable to provide 
productive work for large numbers of our citi- 
zens, we have been unwilling to invest ade- 
quately in the plant, equipment, education, 
and technology essential to international com- 
petitiveness; and we borrow more than we are 
willing to save. 

Prior efforts to open foreign markets to 
American goods have failed. Take American 
agriculture which has long been acknowl- 
edged as the world’s finest, but cannot com- 
pete with EEC subsidies in third country mar- 
kets. 

Within the EEC itself, the subsidy is so high 
that it effectively cuts off the market from U.S. 
agricultural products. A recent study estimated 
the cost of this policy to U.S. farm producers 
to be as much as $2 billion. 

Take the American semiconductor industry 
which wins 60 percent of market shares out- 
side Japan, but can’t get more than an 11 
percent market share in Japan. We can no 
longer sit idly by and watch Japan steadily 
overtake American manufacturers at home 
and abroad. 

The threat from Japan of a retaliatory trade 
war is an empty one, not because they won't 
start one but because they already have. For 
a decade or more the Japanese have dumped 
their products in the United States market on 
a consistent and widespread basis. 

Finally, we have the opportunity to begin to 
change all this. The Trade and International 
Economic Policy Reform Act provides a com- 
prehensive, constructive response to the trade 
deficit by focusing on education, retraining, 
and industrial efficiency. 

This bill promotes the expansion of fair, free 
trade. It provides for remedies for unfair trade 
practices, import relief, dumping prohibitions, 
export promotion, domestic training and edu- 
cation, and special executive trade negotiating 
authority. 

| believe the trade bill will position America 
to take full advantage of changes in the world 
economy and meet the trade challenges of to- 
morrow. Let's get this $170 billion trade deficit 
under control. Let's get on with our future. 


RATIONAL UNITED STATES 
POLICY TOWARD MEXICO 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1988 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. Speaker, 
this year marks not only the end of the 
Reagan administration, but also the end of a 
U.S. policy toward Central America based 
purely on anti-Communist paranoia. The end 
of control over our policy by the likes of Wil- 
liam Casey and Elliott Abrams gives us the 
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opportunity to repair our relations with our 
neighbors in Central America. 

As our colleague Ronald Coleman states in 
an op-ed piece in the Christian Science Moni- 
tor, our relations with Mexico are in particular 
need of repair as a result of the administra- 
tion’s blind pursuit of military aid to the Nicara- 
guan Contras. After years of promoting insta- 
bility in Mexico, it is time for the United States 
to recognize the value of Mexico as an ally 
and a trading partner. The recent Mexican 
debt relief plan is an important first step 
toward a policy based on mutual respect, not 
paranoia. Now the United States must contin- 
ue to work with Mexican leaders in helping to 
establish a stable economy in that country. 

| would like to insert Mr. Coleman's piece in 
the RECORD, and | commend it to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues. 

{From the Christian Science Monitor, Mar. 
21, 1988) 
At Last—A RATIONAL UNITED STATES POLICY 
TowARD MEXICO! 


(By Ronald D. Coleman) 


The administration’s support for the new 
Mexican debt relief plan signals a complete 
turnaround in US policy from the ideologi- 
cal and confrontational approach toward 
Mexico demanded by Wiliam Casey, the 
late director of central intelligence. At the 
same time, the triumph of the so-called 
moderates within the Reagan administra- 
tion provides the United States with a rare 
opportunity to establish a rational, prag- 
matic policy toward Mexico, one not based 
on perceived ideological needs frequently 
bordering on paranoia. 

Bob Woodward's “Veil” confirmed public- 
ly what some of us have known privately for 
some time: that Mr. Casey deliberately 
slanted US intelligence reports on Mexico, 
including key National Intelligence Esti- 
mates, and fired the top intelligence officer 
for Mexico who refused to endorse political- 
ly generated conclusions unsupported by in- 
telligence data from the field. 

Why? Because US policy toward Mexico— 
our third-largest trading partner—was not 
based on political, social, or economic reali- 
ties within Mexico, but on an ideological ap- 
proach focused on Nicaragua. 

The domino theory had been advanced for 
some time by those passionately and emo- 
tionally committed to the contra war. If the 
contras lose, the logic went, then commu- 
nism would sweep right through Central 
America and end up on the southern door- 
step of the US. 

The linchpin of the theory was an unsta- 
ble Mexico. So Casey and the rest of the ad- 
ministration’s ideological zealots concocted 
the ‘“Mexico-and-the-next-Iran” theory, a 
process documented by career intelligence 
analyst John Horton, who opposed it. With- 
out the picture of an “unstable” Mexico, the 
Iran analogy would have no basis, and 
Casey felt he couldn’t sufficiently frighten 
the American public with a threat that 
didn’t or couldn’t reach the Rio Grande. 

The only problem: The CIA and the rest 
of the administration’s foreign policy pro- 
fessionals didn't buy it. 

So Mr. Horton was fired. Casey deliberate- 
ly rewrote the intelligence estimates to pre- 
dict an “unstable” Mexico. Scare stories 
were planted in the news media. Dire predic- 
tions were voiced by right-wing think tanks. 
Mexico-bashing became a popular Washing- 
ton Sport. 

The administration's public efforts were 
led by fellow zealot Elliott Abrams, whose 
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emotionalism produced further unnecessary 
rancor and only lessened Mexican coopera- 
tion in the war on drugs. 

Today, however, Casey is dead. Few listen 
to or believe Mr. Abrams. And the U.S. now 
has the opportunity to put its strategic mis- 
takes behind it and establish a policy 
toward Mexico based on facts instead of 
fantasy. 

Several factors make this opportunity pos- 
sible: 

Mexico’s next president is likely to be the 
ruling party’s candidate, Carlos Salinas de 
Gortari. He is committed to current prior- 
ities: Keeping stability through economic 
growth, managing the debt situation, in- 
creasing export earnings, resisting inflation- 
ary wage and price increases, and diversify- 
ing the economy beyond petroleum and ag- 
riculture. 

The nation now has an actual surplus of 
foreign earnings; debate is under way on 
how best to use it. 

A historic U.S.-Mexican trade framework 
has just been signed. Negotiations on tex- 
tiles and other trade and economic issues 
are in the works. 

The prospect of a regional diplomatic so- 
lution to the war in Nicaragua has brought 
Mexico and the U.S. closer together than at 
any point in this decade. 

Mexico will continue to have major prob- 
lems. But no thoughtful and objective ana- 
lyst has ever equated Mexico with Iran; that 
analogy has no basis in fact. 

So the stage has been set by this unique— 
and fleeting—set of circumstances. Can the 
U.S. rid itself of the Casey-Abrams baggage 
of ideological zealotry and establish an en- 
lightened policy toward and with Mexico? 
The Mexican press speculated that when 
Frank Carlucci was national-security advis- 
er, he ordered a reassessment of our policy 
toward Mexico as one of his first major ac- 
tions on the job. If true, the administra- 
tion’s support for the new debt relief plan 
would have been the logical next step. After 
all, the U.S. shouldn't finance Mexican debt 
relief with U.S. Treasury bonds if it believed 
Mexico were on the verge of collapse. 

So far, then, the odds are favorable that 
the moderates’ success within the adminis- 
tration means good news for those who live 
along the U.S.-Mexican border and have to 
live with the decisions made in distant 
Washington and Mexico City. 

The new debt relief plan may or may not 
be good policy. It may not even work. But it 
is the first rational policy concerning 
Mexico to be embraced by the administra- 
tion in a long time. That in itself is grounds 
for optimism. 


HOUSING THE HOMELESS 
HON. JAMES J. FLORIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1988 


Mr. FLORIO. Mr. Speaker, in our communi- 
ties, there is room for improvement, especially 
in the area of affordable housing. Unfortunate- 
ly, the need for inexpensive housing for our 
Nation's citizens still has not been fully met. 

The numbers simply do not add up. There 
are not enough affordable homes for every 
family to call home. 

Toward the goal of promoting affordable 
housing, Federal, State, and local govern- 
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ments need to adopt policies encouraging the 
development of affordable housing. 

I recently met a family in Williamstown, NJ, 
with a nominal roof over their heads. But even 
though they have a roof over their heads, they 
are still homeless. That roof consists of no 
more than a two-room efficiency in a motel at 
the side of the road. Two rooms do not con- 
stitute a place to raise a family of 10. 

Unfortunately, the circumstances faced by 
that family in Williamstown are also faced by 
thousands of families across the Nation. For 
the thousands who call the streets home, that 
is no home at all. 

Assemblyman David Schwartz of New 
Jersey, together with one of his aides, Rich 
Ferauto, and Daniel Hoffman, a consultant on 
urban affairs and housing, has written an au- 
thoritative book dealing with the Nation's 
housing crisis. 

This book, “A New Housing Policy for 
America: Recapturing the American Dream,” 
is a primer in redirecting the Nation’s efforts 
to full housing for the Nation's needy. 

Assemblyman Schwartz has long advocated 
a 10-point housing policy that includes both 
traditional and innovative approaches to meet 
the Nation's housing needs. 

Those approaches combine the Govern- 
ment's resources with the resourcefulness of 
the Nation’s citizens to create affordable 
housing for those who do not have homes, to 
maintain public housing, and to plan for hous- 
ing in the future. 

That goal comprises dealing with those who 
are homeless and with those who are at risk 
of homelessness. Indeed, the poor are at the 
greatest risk of falling into homelessness. 

For many families, buying a house or paying 
the rent is increasingly out of the question. 
That is no answer for those individuals and 
their families. 

Additionally, as the cost of housing goes 
higher and higher, young families who are just 
now entering the search for shelter are being 
priced out of the market. For these young 
families and for those without housing, the 
housing crisis is far too urgent to ignore. 

The numbers of those who are at risk of 
homelessness are increasing each year. Those 
statistics have a human side. The elderly, the 
single mothers, and the low- and middle- 
income families looking for a place to live 
make up those rising statistics. 

The continued growth of our Nation is at 
risk as long as the homeless and those at risk 
of becoming homeless continue to be neglect- 
ed. To meet the demand for housing requires 
the involvement and cooperation of Federal, 
State, and local governments on behalf of 
these people. 

Assemblyman Schwartz’ proposals and the 
recently published book illustrate how the 
Government and the community can work to- 
gether to alleviate homelessness. 

Those proposals are a good starting point 
for a creative and effective housing policy in 
the Nation. Indeed, a concrete housing policy 
is integral to building the foundations of hous- 
ing for the needy. 

The success of that housing policy depends 
on how hard the Nation works at helping the 
homeless. The following article from the AFL- 
CIO News describes the Nation's housing 
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needs and the constructive approach to allevi- 
ating homelessness used by Assemblyman 
Schwartz and the coauthors of A New Hous- 
ing Policy for America”: 

{From the AFL-CIO News, Apr. 16, 1988] 


REAGAN HOUSING POLICY Fosters HOMELESS- 
NESS—COALITION STUDY CITES IMPACT ON 
YOUNG FAMILIES 


Reagan Administration policies have vir- 
tually wiped out the American dream of 
home ownership and have contributed to an 
“explosive increase” in homelessness in 
America, three nationally recognized ex- 
perts in the housing field charged. 

To restore housing to the nation’s social 
agenda requires a combination of federal, 
state and local initiatives, according to 
David C. Schwartz, professor of political sci- 
ence at Rutgers University; Richard C. Fer- 
lauto, a community organizer and legislative 
analyst who concentrates on housing and 
community economic development issues, 
and Daniel N. Hoffman, a consultant on 
housing and urban economic development 
in New Jersey. 

Their proposal on ways to put housing 
back within reach of the average family 
budget parallels the position taken by the 
17th AFL-CIO convention last October. Del- 
egates urged a program to revitalize public 
housing for low-income families, the elderly 
and the handicapped; direct government 
loans to nonprofit organizations for rental 
housing, and low-interest mortgages for 
moderate-income families, particularly first- 
time housing buyers. 


HOUSING STUDY 


The recommendations are contained in a 
326-page study, “A New Housing Policy for 
America: Recapturing the American 
Dream,” published in cooperation with the 
National Center for Policy Alternatives, a 
nonprofit, nonpartisan coalition that fo- 
cuses on making state legislatures the lab- 
oratories for change in the face of the de- 
clining federal role in the social arena. 

After 35 years of steady increase, the au- 
thors note, the percentage of Americans 
able to buy a home of their own plunged 
every year from 1980 to 1987, with the 
impact falling most heavily on young fami- 
lies trying to buy their first homes. 

At the same time, the nation’s rental 
housing stock has shriveled to the point 
where “a majority of America’s 30 million 
tenants now live in dwelling units that the 
government considers to be inadequate, 
overcrowed” or so costly that they take a 
disproportionate share of family income. 


DEEPENING CRISIS 


In the absence of government action, the 
crisis will deepen in the 1990s, the study 
shows. The ranks of the elderly are increas- 
ing the number of single-parent, female- 
headed households is expanding and there 
is rapid growth of young families that want, 
but can’t afford, home ownership. 

The authors point to innovative state and 
local actions that offer hope that the hous- 
ing problem can be resolved. A partnership 
of federal, state and local governments with 
unions, industry and community groups, 
they emphasize, is vital to developing a co- 
ordinated policy to insure “a better housing 
future for America.” 

In a foreword to the study, Sen. Bill Brad- 
ley (D-NJ.) hailed the recommendations as 
“an excellent starting point” for formulat- 
ing a new housing policy that recognizes 
“the diverse housing needs of this very di- 
verse country of ours.“ 
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And President M. Carl Holman of the Na- 
tional Urban Coalition called the recom- 
mendations “a compelling case for housing 
construction as the centerpiece of economic 
strategies in urban America.” 


TWO WINNING ESSAYS 
HON. HENRY J. HYDE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1988 


Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, it is my privilege 
annually to honor two young writers from 
northern Illinois, a high school and a junior 
high school student each, who submit winning 
essays in a contest sponsored jointly by my 
office and schools in the Sixth Congressional 
District. 

Bensenville resident Julieta Morales, a grad- 
uating senior at Fenton High School, won first 
place among high school participants for her 
essay entitled, “The Constitution: The 
Strength of the United States For Over 200 
Years.” 

Eighth grader Mike Marcinkowski of Villa 
Park, a student at St. Alexander School, won 
first place in the junior division with his essay 
entitled, “Bill of Rights: An American Strong- 
hold.” 

| congratulate these and other participants 
who took the time to research, write and edit 
their papers. It is through programs such as 
this one that students develop an appreciation 
for the traditions of this great and enduring 
representative democracy. 

| commend the following essays to my col- 
leagues for their study: 

THE CONSTITUTION: THE STRENGTH OF THE 

UNITED STATES FOR OVER 200 YEARS 
(By Julieta Morales) 


In early 1786, the colonists saw the gov- 
ernment they had dedicated their lives to 
build begin to crumble under the weak foun- 
dations of the Articles of Confederation: sol- 
diers, rebelling over the lack of pay, forced 
Congress to flee from Philadelphia to 
Princeton; farmers’ mutinies, like Shay's 
Rebellion, protested the seizing of farmland 
by the courts; states quarreled over the land 
claims to the west and taxed each other 
mercilessly. When colonists began to talk of 
returning to the tyrannical rule of England 
from which they struggled to free them- 
selves, people realized that they must re- 
build the government to save their freedom 
from falling to defeat. On September 17, 
1787, the Constitutional Congress brought 
forth the Constitution of the United States, 
a document that has lasted over 200 years 
because it meets the needs of the people. 
The Constitution provides for sovereign 
states to coexist peacefully within a federal 
union, while guaranteeing individual rights 
to every citizen, regardless of his opinions 
and beliefs. The Constitution preserves the 
Union by allowing the government to react 
to internal conflicts and external attacks. 
More importantly, however, the Constitu- 
tion establishes a government that can 
create, apply and interpret jurisdiction, 
while providing amendments to satisfy the 
changing needs of the people. By recogniz- 
ing its vulnerability against time, and meet- 
ing its weakness with a solution and provi- 
sion to adjust, the Constitution has given 
strength to its country, allowing the United 
States to prevail as a great nation. 
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When the constitution was written, the 
authors entrusted Congress to secure the 
rights of the people, but many people felt 
that the new government might infringe 
upon the citizens’ basic rights as the British 
government had done, and demanded a Bill 
of Rights to guarantee the rights of the 
people. The Bill of Rights protects funda- 
mental freedoms against any abuse of gov- 
ernmental powers. The foremost amend- 
ments include the freedom to criticize the 
government: the freedoms of speech, press, 
assembly, and petition. These freedoms 
allow citizens to voice their opinions, ideas, 
and grievances without fearing imprison- 
ment, including the expressions of unpopu- 
lar viewpoints, because the freedom to ex- 
press limited opinions is not a freedom at 
all. The other rights protect citizens from 
unjust prosecution by promising a fair and 
speedy trial, a jury, and protection against 
excessive punishment, so that Americans 
would never suffer the injustices of England 
again. The colonists fought for these truths, 
and once gained, the citizens intended to 
keep these rights for themselves and future 
generations to come. 

Throughout its existence, the Constitu- 
tion has provided a strong structure to with- 
stand conflicts detrimental to the Union 
and the institution of democracy. The Presi- 
dent has the power over foreign affairs, to 
make and break treaties, but only the 
people, as represented in Congress, can de- 
clare war, so that if Congress objects to war, 
it can refuse to comply, allowing the citi- 
zens’ voice to overrule the President's. In 
1860, when the Southern states began to 
secede from the United States, protesting 
that sovereign states had a right to with- 
draw, the Congressional body declared war, 
not to defeat the South, but to conserve the 
Union, realizing that the strength of the 
nation ultimately comes from the indivis- 
ibility the states provide together. Nearly a 
century later, the National Guard was 
called to protect citizens from racial vio- 
lence that opposed Constitutional civil 
rights. Upon restoring order, the National 
Guard proved that what the Constitution 
declared must be upheld by all people 
throughout the country. 

When the Articles of Confederation 
failed, the delegates rebuilt the government 
and found that a federal system could work 
effectively. According to the Constitution, 
the national government consists of three 
separate Branches, balancing the federal 
powers among themselves. The Legislative 
Branch, a compromise between large and 
small states in electing the national repre- 
sentatives, consists of a bicammeral Con- 
gress with equal representation in the 
Senate and proportional representation in 
the House. Each body has the power to 
block the other to prevent absolute power, 
and together they check the actions of the 
Executive Branch, whose duty is to adminis- 
ter Congress’ laws. The Constitution pro- 
vides maximum powers to the President al- 
lowable. These powers concern foreign af- 
fairs, domestic administration, legislation, 
and the appointment and removal (pardons 
and reprieves) of officials. The Judicial 
Branch interprets the laws and administers 
justice, with three types of courts: the Su- 
preme court, district courts, and circuit 
courts, to check the powers of the other 
Branches. 

The balance and separation of power be- 
tween the three Branches, and between 
state and federal government, under the 
Constitution, has provided protection, peo- 
ple’s rights, and prosperity. America has 
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dedicated itself to its people, and when the 
people find a need for change, the Constitu- 
tion meets their needs by allowing amend- 
ments to be added, whether they concern 
women’s and civil rights, election policies, or 
income tax. The Constitution continually 
meets the needs of the people, in times of 
crisis and of peace. The reason the Constitu- 
tion has endured for 200 years comes from 
its first words: We, the people. By the 
people, for the people, the Constitution has 
given the United States the strength to pre- 
vail in the past, in the present, and in the 
future years to come. 


BILL or RIGHTS: AN AMERICAN STRONGHOLD 
(By Mike Marcinkowski) 


A man is arrested without being told the 
reason for his arrest. A lady is forced to 
speak about a scandal that she wishes to 
keep to herself. An officer searching for evi- 
dence, barges into a home and ransacks the 
possessions of the residence. A coalition of 
teachers has congregated outside a school 
and the police forcefully remove their as- 
sembly. This is the way it is in some coun- 
tries, where the central government has 
complete power over its people. As a Federal 
Democratic Republic, the United States has 
power vested in a central government and in 
its people. Through these carefully planned 
investments of power, our government 
cannot dominate or take control of its 
people in any way. One protection that has 
been effective since 1791 is the Bill of 
Rights. The Bill of Rights was developed to 
insure the security of the citizens of Amer- 
ica from possible abuse of power by the cen- 
tral government. 

There are ten amendments to the Bill of 
Rights which will always remain effective. 
The government can’t change or take away 
these rights from Americans. Our freedoms 
have been protected and guaranteed. 

The first amendment guarantees five free- 
doms, which are the follolwing: freedom of 
speech, religion, assembly, petition and 
press. These five freedoms show how basic, 
yet vital, the Bill of Rights is. 

The second, third, and fourth amend- 
ments guarantee us rights to bear arms, 
deny soldiers quartering, and protect us 
from unlawful arrests and searches. In 
these three amendments protection is given 
against unrighteous authority. 

The fifth, sixth, and seventh amendments 
guarantee due process rights to those ac- 
cused of crime and on trial. One point 
stated in the fifth amendment is, “No 
person shall be deprived of life, liberty or 
happiness without the due process of law”. 
This point is the source of these three 
amendments. 

The eighth amendment restricts any ex- 
cessive punishment or consequences against 
a person convicted of a crime. The eighth 
infers that a just and fitting punishment, 
equal to the crime committed, should be 
given. 

The ninth and tenth amendments state 
that the government can’t take the free- 
doms of the Bill of Rights away from the 
American citizens. They also state that any 
other power, not declared in the Constitu- 
tion, is freely a power of the United States 
people. 

The Bill of Rights was developed in Amer- 
ica, because the English-Americans knew 
how it was to be a citizen of England. They 
knew that the English government wouldn’t 
guarantee the people their rights. These 
freedoms guaranteed in the Bill of Rights 
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were denied in England. One major reason 
people came to America was for freedom. 
Because the United States wanted to stay 
clear of English influence regarding govern- 
ment, a Democracy was formed. Since power 
is vested in the people, the Bill of Rights is 
a major contribution to our standards as a 
Democratic nation. Any central government 
can gain an excessive amount of power, but 
in America we have special protection sys- 
tems—one being the Bill of Rights. 

To me the Bill of Rights is justice. As 
Ronald Reagan states, “It is the people who 
grant the government its powers”. Isn't that 
the way it should be? 


A SALUTE TO THE COM-BIN- 
NATIONS OF JERSEY CITY, NJ 


HON. FRANK J. GUARINI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1988 


Mr. GUARINI. Mr. Speaker, on Saturday, 
May 14, 1988 at the Casino in the Park, 
Jersey City, a women's organization of tre- 
mendous significance is having its annual 
luncheon. 

The group is a social and civil club called 
the Com-Bin-Nations, which was organized in 
January 1967 by a group of civic-minded 
women who felt the need of giving aid to un- 
derprivileged children and the needy of the 
Jersey City community in my district. 

According to the leader of the group, Mrs. 
Izetter McDuffy, the following information is 
provided: 

With professional knowledge and help 
from Mr. William (Buster) Brahame, found- 
er and president of the Continental Civic 
Club of Hudson County, goals were set to 
achieve this end. The organization received 
a state certificate of incorporation, 1968 and 
functioned as a viable and meaningful group 
in the community. The trustees and mem- 
bers at that time were: Izetter McDuffy, 
Mamie Williams, Addie Jackson, Willie May 
Heard, Joan Thomas, Lynn Smith, Gloria 
Watson, Shirley Connell, Virginia Cabassa, 
Ruth Dixon and Ruth Rice. 

With the aid of its founder and president, 
the Hon. Izetter H. McDuffy, along with its 
hardworking members their dreams have 
been established, “A Purpose for Living” in 
order to help your brothers and sisters in 
the community. 

In more than 12 years of existence, the 
members have given of their time, money 
and spirit a successful effort in promoting 
constructive charitable aid in the communi- 
ty. Such efforts coming from: cocktail sips, 
social dances, raffles, dinners, bus rides, pri- 
vate donations. Personages from high place 
in the government, educators, church, labor, 
business, civil, fraternal, radio-television 
media, and just plain folks have responded 
to their cause. Letters from the people in 
the community, state and nation have come 
to THE Com-Bin-Nations praising their 
work. They knew they were doing good! 

Initiating their annual Black Women's 
Day back in 1979 was another first! Famous 
people from throughout the country have 
come to Jersey City to wine and dine these 
Black Women honorees, Good wishes have 
poured in from the President, the Governor, 
the Mayor, along with acknowledgements 
from other dignitaries. 
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And what has the organization been doing 
since 1969 for the children and helpless in 
the community? Since 1967. 

Sponsored a bus ride to Allaire State Park 
for children day trip and lunches. 

Christmas Party for children, 
ments and gifts given; 

Helped to raise funds for fire victims; 

Donated to March of Dimes; 

Dresses donated to children at St. Jo- 
seph’s Home for the Blind; 

Coats for Headstart program; 

Children dressed completely for their first 
day of school; 

Aid colleges, senior citizens, high school 
students for college, 

As the Com-Bin-Nations continue to grow 
in strength, they thank their well wishers in 
the community for their spirit of giving. 
Without your help our success in the com- 
munity would not be possible. May the Lord 
bless all of our supporters. 


Over the years the organization has hon- 
ored individuals who were of assistance to the 
goals and aspirations of their group. The hon- 
orees were: 

1970—Hon. Shirley Chisholm, U.S. Con- 
gresswoman. 


refresh- 


1971—Hon. Dr. Wynona Lipman, New 
Jersey State Senator. 

1972—Hon. Rev. Walter E. Fauntroy, U.S. 
Congressman. 

1973—Hon. Harrison A. Williams, Jr., U.S. 
Senator. 

1974—Hon. Frank J. Guarini, U.S. Con- 
gressman. 

1975—Miss Ruby Dee, star of stage and 


screen, and Hon. Golden Johnson, Municipal 
Court Judge, Newark, NJ. 

1976—Mr. William (Buster) Brahame, com- 
munity leader, and Ms. Bernice Bass, radio 
station WNJR news commentator. 

1977—Hon. Shirley Tolentino, Municipal 
Court Judge, Jersey City. 

1978—Sister Alma V. John, TV and radio 


personality. 

1979—Dr. Pearl L. Rosser, M.D., chief in- 
structor, Howard University Medical School— 
Howard University Medical School (donation). 

1980—Dr. Carolyn C. Holmes, commission- 
er, New Jersey State Department of Educa- 
tion. 

1981—Irene Smith, president NAACP State 
of New Jersey. 

1982—Mary Thomas, Broadway and TV 
Star. 

1983—Trish Morris, TV personality. 

1984—Gustav Hiningburg, journalist and TV 


personality. 

1985—Debra Partridge Wolfe, professor at 
Queens College. 

1986—Larry Stalkes, Essex County College 
Registrar. 

1987—Carol Davis, radio personality and 
Consumer Information Specialist. 

1988—To be chosen in October. 

At Saturday's function, some members of 
the group will be honored, with a special me- 
morial to Mr. William (Buster) Brahame, found- 
er and president, of the group will be ob- 
served. Those members of the COM-BIN-NA- 
TIONS to be recognized are: Izetter McDuffy, 
co-founder and president; Virginia Cabassa, 
vice president; Carolyn Edwards, recording 
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secretary; Paula Jones, treasurer; Evelyn 
Poindexter, historian; Estella Robinson, parlia- 
mentarian; Tillie Servance, corresponding sec- 
retary; Bertha Smallwood, financial secretary; 
Mamie Williams, chaplain and second past 
president; and William (Buster) Brahame, 
founder, who passed May 1976. 

am sure my fellow members in the House 
of Representatives wish to thank the Com- 
Bin-Nations with a hope that they continue to 
grow in strength maintaining their community 
spirit of giving and helping. Indeed they have 
not extended a helping hand, they have ex- 
tended a reaching hand, which has gone into 
many areas of deprivation, helping with the 
severe problems of family situations, child 
abuse and the homeless. 

zetter McDuffy, when asked, “What modi- 
vates this group?” she reminded me of the 
well-known statement in the bible, “We are 
our brothers’ keepers.” 

May the work of this group be duplicated by 
others while they continue for many years to 
come. 


THE GRANT UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL GIRLS BASKETBALL 
TEAM 


HON. ROBERT T. MATSUI 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1988 


Mr. MATSUI. Mr. Speaker, it is with great 
pleasure that | rise today to pay tribute to 12 
distinguished members of the Sacramento 
community who were instrumental in leading 
the Grant Union High School Girls Basketball 
Team to the Division Il State crown. It is an 
honor to salute such fine examples of scholar 
athletes. 

When looking back at Grant Union's athletic 
teams in the past decade, one can easily see 
what an enormous success story the girls bas- 
ketball team has been. In addition to the State 
crown this past season, Grant Union has been 
the State runnerups three times in the past 9 
years while compiling an impressive 237 wins 
out of 278 tries. If that is not enough, the girls 
basketball team has won nine straight Capital 
Athletic League championships while posting 
9 consecutive 20 win campaigns. It is with 
great pleasure that | receive the opportunity to 
salute the 11 members of the team along with 
their fine coach. Hard work and dedication 
has netted them their first State champion- 
ship. 

Mr. Speaker, it is with particular pride that 
we recognize the efforts of these young 
women for their contributions on the athletic 
field. Their family members and classmates 
should take pride in their accomplishments 
and for accepting the challenge of being the 
best they can be. | hope you will all join me in 
congratulating these women for their out- 
standing achievements. | want to thank them 
for their efforts and | wish them the best of 
luck in all of their future endeavors. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
REPRESSION OF SIKHS IN INDIA 


HON. DONALD E. “BUZ” LUKENS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1988 


Mr. DONALD E. “BUZ” LUKENS. Mr. 
Speaker, the Sikh inhabitants of the Punjab 
region of India have been suffering blatant de- 
nials of their human rights for years. They 
have been persecuted for their religious be- 
liefs, put into political prisons without a trial or 
even a charge, and had their holiest shrines 
destroyed, among many other things. This 
treatment of the basically peaceful people of 
the Punjab is tragic and must be stopped. Al- 
though | don’t agree totally with all the issues 
covered in the following article, | believe they 
need to be addressed and | would like to 
submit for the Record the following by Dr. 
Gurmit Singh Aulakh, president of the Council 
of Khalistan: 

BACKGROUND REPORT ON INDIA, THE UNITED 
STATES, THE U.S.S.R., AND THE SIKHS 


People seem to have forgotten that India 
and the Soviet Union have a treaty of 
Peace, Friendship and Cooperation in force 
which was signed on August 9, 1971, of 
which Article 9 reads: 

“Each of the high contracting parties un- 
dertakes to refrain from giving any assist- 
ance to any third party taking part in an 
armed conflict with the other party. In case 
any of the parties is attacked or threatened 
with attack the high contracting parties will 
immediately start mutual consultations 
with a view to eliminating this threat and 
taking appropriate measures to ensure 
peace and security for their countries.” 

Perhaps this treaty explains why India 
has supported the Soviet invasion of Af- 
ghanistan on the grounds of “external inter- 
ference” (presumably American) in that 
country. In fact, the growing Indo-Soviet 
military and political alliance has gone well 
beyond the text of the treaty. India has: 

Voted against the United States at the 
U.N. 94 percent of the time, a voting record 
which is even more hostile to the U.S. than 
that of the U.S.S.R. India was instrumental 
in preventing U.N. consideration of human 
rights abuses in Cuba. 

While receiving over $1 billion in U.S. aid 
since 1982, India has turned some of this aid 
around to our declared enemies in this 
hemisphere by pledging $10.4 million to the 
Sandinista regime in Nicaragua. President 
Daniel Ortega honored Prime Minister 
Rajiv Gandhi, as he has Fidel Castro and 
other leaders, with Nicaragua's highest 
award, the Order of Augusto Cesar Sandino. 

Bought Cuban sugar-cane and turned this 
also around by selling Cuban sugar to the 
United States, thus circumventing the U.S. 
embargo against Cuba. 

Taken over the strategically located deep- 
water port of Trincomalee in Sri Lanka. The 
Indo-Sri Lanka agreement of July 29, 1987 
states that: “Trincomalee or any other ports 
in Sri Lanka will not be made available for 
military use by any country in a manner 
prejudicial to India’s interests.” 

According to India’s special relationship 
with the USSR and their treaty, however, 
we can expect Trincomalee to be open to 
Soviet warships and closed to American 
ones. Indian troops invaded northern Sri 
Lanka in 1987 in order to help quell the re- 
bellion of the Tamil Tigers of Eelam. It is 
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an open secret, on the other hand, that 
India trained and supplied some of the 
Tamil guerrillas in the first place. 

As a symbol of Indo-Soviet friendship, 
erected a statue to Vladimir Lenin in New 
Delhi’s Nehru Park. Gandhi extolled Lenin 
as a “visionary revolutionary” and “a tower- 
ing figure of history” who “outlined new ho- 
rizons for humanity," and called the current 
Soviet leader Mikhail Gorbachev, ‘‘the great 
and dynamic leader of a great and friendly 
country.” 

Has relied almost entirely on Soviet aid 
and cooperation for its military strength. 
Eighty percent of India’s armaments are 
either bought from the Soviet Union or 
built in India under Soviet license. This in- 
cludes the Soviet T-72 battle tank, one of 
the best in the world. The U.S.S.R. supplies 
India with the advanced MIG-29 “Fulcrum” 
fighter with look-down, shoot-down radar, 
which it does not entrust even to its Warsaw 
Pact allies facing NATO forces in Europe. 
India has been promised Soviet AWACs- 
type planes and recently took delivery of a 
nuclear-powered submarine, the first of a 
projected three. It has been identified as a 
Charlie 1 sub armed with 14 torpedoes and 
short-range cruise missiles which can be 
fired submerged. As is well known, India 
possesses nuclear weapons. Rowland Evans 
and Robert Novak wrote in a February 1, 
1988, column that the Soviet fleet, with one 
base at Aden, another at Camranh Bay in 
South Vietnam and a third at Trincomalee, 
thanks to India, in the Indian Ocean. 
has given nightmares to Pentagon plan- 
ners.“ 

India has a grave internal human rights 
problem. Amnesty International has called 
attention to the massive abuse of human 
rights in regard to the Sikhs of the Punjab. 
Thousands of innocent Sikhs were slaugh- 
tered during and after the attack on their 
holiest religious shrine, the Golden Temple 
at Amritsar, on June 6, 1984. Repressions 
against the Sikhs continue. These include 
inprisonment without trial, the shooting of 
suspects, staged “encounters,” torture and 
killings. The Punjab, about the size of 
South Carolina, is occupied by some 200,000 
Indian para-military troops. The area has 
been sealed off to foreign visitors. Not only 
journalists are prohibited from entering, 
but even U.S. congressmen, some of whom 
have recently tried to investigate the situa- 
tion for themselves. At the same time, the 
Indian government conducts a massive prop- 
aganda and disinformation campaign using 
Soviet-style “active measures” in an effort 
to portray Sikhs primarily as “terrorists” to 
world public opinion. Dispatches issued by 
Indian government and press agencies with 
a New Delhi dateline are often mindlessly 
repeated in the western press. Thus, we 
nearly always hear the Indian government 
version of the story and almost never that 
of the Sikhs. 

Most of India’s 16 million Sikhs live in the 
Punjab. Although they make up only about 
2 percent of the total population, the Sikhs 
produce 73 percent of India’s wheat reserve, 
48 percent of the rice reserve, and account 
for 26 percent of India’s Gross National 
Product. Twenty-five percent of the officer 
corps in India’s armed forces are Sikhs. 
Their fighting prowess has been legendary 
since colonial days. The only troops the 
Pakistanis truly feared during their wars 
against India were the Sikh regiments. 

The Punjab has always been the home of 
the Sikhs and belongs to the Sikhs. The 
Sikhs ruled the Punjab from 1770 to 1849 
when they were conquered by the British. 
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When the Indian sub-continent achieved in- 
dependence from Great Britain in 1947, 
three nations were recognized: the Muslims, 
the Hindus and the Sikhs. The Muslims got 
Pakistan, the Hindus got India and the 
Sikhs opted to join India with their share 
on the solemn assurance of Mahatma 
Gandhi and Jawaharlal Nehru that the 
Sikhs would have equal rights in India. Ma- 
hatma Gandhi promised India will not pass 
any laws which would not be acceptable to 
the Sikhs and Nehru declared that he did 
not see anything wrong in a state in north- 
ern India where the Sikhs could have their 
“glow of freedom.” The promises of Gandhi 
and Nehru were never kept. 

The Sikhs are a deeply religious people, 
neither Hindu nor Moslem. Their religion is 
monotheistic, fundamentally non-nationalis- 
tic, believing all the human race as one, and 
built on the tenets of hospitality to strang- 
ers and sharing with one’s neighbors. The 
caste system of the Hindus does not exist 
among the Sikhs. The Sikhs are traditiona- 
listic and conservative by nature with a 
strong work ethic. This, to a great extent, 
accounts for their success, It may also ac- 
count for a certain jealousy among their 
neighbors on the Indian sub-continent. 

Promises made as India was gaining inde- 
pendence remain unfulfilled in the Punjab 
today. Racial, political and economic dis- 
crimination has mounted instead. Water 
supplies needed for the irrigation of crops 
were diverted away from the Punjab to 
other areas, Sikh farmers were not given a 
fair price for their crops. The Punjab was 
split into three small states under the old 
colonial principle of “divide and rule.” Fi- 
nally, all vestiges of autonomy disappeared 
with the imposition of direct rule from New 
Delhi, As a result, the movement for greater 
independence gained momentum. There are 
now strong separatist sentiments, fueled by 
the massacre at the Golden Temple, subse- 
quent massacres of Sikhs throughout India 
and the continuing violent repressions 
which Rajiv Gandhi calls his “iron fist” 
policy. All this has culminated in a call for a 
new, free and independent nation called 
Khalistan. Indeed, on October 7, 1987, an 
eleven-member Council of Khalistan was 
formed and declared in Amritsar. Five of its 
members were living abroad and six in the 
Punjab. One of them has been killed and 
the life expectancy of the remaining five in 
India is currently estimated at six months. 
Dr. Gurmit Singh Aulakh, a medical re- 
search scientist who has worked at Harvard 
University and at the National Institute of 
Health and who is a U.S. citizen, was nomi- 
nated President of the Council of Khalistan. 

The growing Soviet-Indian alliance (de- 
spite India’s claim to be a non-aligned 
nation) and the potentially explosive situa- 
tion in the Punjab, pose a number of very 
important questions which the United 
States must sooner or later confront. Slowly 
but surely, Americans are becoming aware 
of the situation and its inherent dangers. In 
their recent column Evans and Novak dis- 
close India’s ambitions of becoming (with 
Soviet help) a “regional superpower.” They 
find this “* * * highly disturbing for U.S. 
and Western security beyond the Persian 
Gulf.” In November 1987, Congressman 
Robert Dornan of California introduced an 
amendment in the House which read: 

“Foreign assistance may not be provided 
to any country which has in effect a Treaty 
of Friendship and Cooperation with the 
Soviet Union, except to the extent that the 
President determines that such assistance is 
— the national interest of the United 

tates.“ 
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Although U.S. aid to India continues, Con- 
gress last year cut this aid by $15 million. 
This can be interpreted as a beginning of a 
reassessment of American attitudes towards 
India and as a warning. An increasing 
number of members of Congress are dis- 
turbed by the human rights abuses against 
the Sikhs and are expressing sympathy for 
their plight. On June 2, 1987 a Special 
Order of Congress focused on this. Con- 
gressman Norman Shumway of California 
stated in the House: 

“When you consider this long history of 
oppression, it is easy to understand why 
many Sikhs today support the creation of 
Khalistan, an independent Sikh nation in 
the Punjab region, as the only hope for a 
peaceful future.” Congressman Shumway 
continued: “In my opinion the time has 
come for the Sikhs, and indeed the interna- 
tional community, to focus on India’s unful- 
filled promises to the Sikhs in the Punjab 
and to challenge Rajiv Gandhi's claim to be 
aman of peace and democracy.” 

The growing concern among U.S. legisla- 
tors is bi-partisan and goes across the politi- 
cal spectrum. On August 5, 1987, seventeen 
members of Congress from both parties ad- 
dressed a letter to the U.S. Ambassador to 
the United Nations, Vernon Walters, spell- 
ing out, point by point, the continuing dis- 
regard and systematic abuse of the most 
fundamental rights by the government of 
India,” and calling on the ambassador to 
raise the issue at the United Nations. 

In October last year, the National Repub- 
lican Heritage Groups Council passed a 
strong resolution at its annual convention 
which said: 

“A free Sikh homeland should be estab- 
lished: human rights and civil liberties of 
the Sikh people should be restored. Punjab 
should be open to the international media. 
Desecration of Sikh temples must be 
stopped. The universally-recognized princi- 
ple of the right to self-determination, which 
inspired Mahatma Gandhi to bring inde- 
pendence to India itself, should be recog- 
nized and accorded to the Sikh population 
by the Indian government.” 

That same month, on October 14, and on 
the eve of Rajiv Gandhi's visit to the United 
States, 18 members of Congress wrote to 
President Ronald Reagan asking him to 
raise three major areas of “grave” concern 
with the Indian Prime Minister: “increasing 
nuclear proliferation in the region, suppres- 
sion of human rights in the Punjab and 
India’s increased dependency on Soviet 
guidance in areas of foreign policy.” A 
second letter, signed by 23 members of Con- 
gress, stressing the “political and religious 
violence against the Sikhs and quoting the 
Amnesty International report of 1987, was 
sent to the President on the following day. 

In December 1987, Congressman Dan 
Burton of Indian introduced an amendment 
in the House which called for: “the return 
to home rule in the Punjab, while guaran- 
teeing religious freedom and respect for the 
human rights of all the people of India.” 

On February 17, 1988, Congressman Ber- 
nard Dwyer of New Jersey made a strong 
statement in the House on behalf of the 
Sikhs. “Clearly, the state of events in the 
Punjab is no ‘internal matter.“ he said: 

“The turmoil in the Punjab is increasingly 
causing tensions between India and its 
neighbors. American interests for peace in 
south Asia are vital. We cannot allow for 
clashes there to become an excuse for fur- 
ther Soviet intervention in the region.” 

In the best interests of the United States 
and the free world, all of the above should 
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be considered in our future relations with 
India. One day, India’s alarming internal 
and external policies and attitudes could 
spill over and assume geo-strategic impor- 
tance. If India continues on its present 
course of a stealthy alliance with the Soviet 
Union and promoting a creeping commu- 
nism in South Asia and elsewhere, it might 
find itself on a collision course with the 
Sikhs of the Punjab. Their proud traditions, 
their religion, their work ethic, make the 
Sikhs natural opponents of communism and 
natural allies of the United States so long as 
America remains the last bastion of free- 
dom. Due to their great potential economic 
and military strength, they could serve as a 
human barrier and could neutralize almost 
overnight any joint Indo-Soviet strategic 
ambitions. In the event of a communist con- 
flagration on the Indian sub-continent, the 
Sikhs could mobilize 800,000 well-trained 
and highly capable fighting men, defending 
yet another frontier of the free world. 

It must be assumed that the Soviet inva- 
sion of Afghanistan in 1979 was a step to- 
wards achieving an age-old ambition—access 
to the warm waters of the Indian Ocean and 
the Persian Gulf. India is the only so-called 
“democratic” nation which continues to jus- 
tify this invasion. At present, Soviet inten- 
tions are not clear. They may genuinely 
withdraw, effect a temporary withdrawal or 
a phoney withdrawal. But they cannot be 
expected to abandon altogether their ulti- 
mate ambition and leave without a trace. 
Perhaps if this ambition cannot be realized 
for the time being militarily, it can be 
achieved politically. India has already ren- 
dered considerable political help to the 
U.S.S.R. and appears willing to do so in the 
future. For more than eight years of the 
Afghan war, the United States has had only 
two friends in the region: Pakistan and the 
Afghan freedom fighters who depend on 
American support. If the United States 
plays its cards wisely and with foresight 
today, it could have another friend—the 
Sikhs. Due to their fight for liberty at home 
the Sikhs have joined the freedom fighters 
of the world. 

In light of the above, it is my belief that 
the United States should weigh all the facts 
and give serious consideration to recogniz- 
ing a free and independent Khalistan. Due 
to the tragic events of the past and a natu- 
ral desire of all people to be masters of their 
own destiny, I believe that the movement 
towards an independent Khalistan is now ir- 
reversible. It is only a question of time 
America should not wait until it is too late. 

The United States should, at the very 
least, support the idea of a referendum in 
the Punjab. In his statement of February 17 
Congressman Dwyer urged the U.S. admin- 
istration: “to convey to the Indian govern- 
ment the need to renounce violence and 
find an early, democratic solution.” He con- 
tinued: 

“We have heard for a long time that se- 
peratists are extremists. Perhaps it is time 
to test that theory with a test of the popu- 
lar will.” 

The Sikhs always remember their friends. 
If the United States help to free the Sikh 
homeland, Khalistan, the Sikhs will be eter- 
nally grateful to the American people. 

As for the Indian government, if it is the 
democracy it claims to be, and if it keeps to 
its own solemn promises, it would not hesi- 
tate in allowing a referendum to take place. 
Until and unless it does so, India will contin- 
ue to demonstrate to the rest of the world 
that it is not the world's largest democracy, 
but the world’s largest hypocrisy. 
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NAMIBIA INDEPENDENCE 


HON. MERVYN M. DYMALLY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1988 


Mr. DYMALLY. Mr. Speaker, during 3 days 
last week, the World Council of Churches held 
a conference here on Capitol Hill to talk about 
the situation in Namibia. The conferees heard 
from a number of persons who gave moving 
accounts of the brutal repression of the Na- 
mibian people by South Africa. For over 20 
years, South Africa has illegally occupied Na- 
mibia, in defiance of the United Nations and 
the international community. 

The United States is signatory to U.N. Secu- 
rity Council Resolution 435, which calls for the 
withdrawal of South African troops and free 
and fair elections. Recently | introduced 
House Resolution 131, which sets out the 
guidelines for United States policy toward Na- 
mibia. Mr. Speaker, | wish to share with my 
colleagues the closing report of the World 
Council of Churches. It is a document | urge 
them to read: 

REPORT OF THE WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 
WASHINGTON HEARINGS ON NAMIBIA, MAY 
2-4, 1988 

PART I.— INTRODUCTION 


May 4, 1988 marks the tenth anniversary 
of the Kassinga massacre, in which South 
African troops killed more than 600 Namib- 
ian refugees, mostly women and children. 
This year also marks the tenth anniversary 
of U.N. Resolution 435 demanding an end to 
South Africa's illegal occupation of Namibia 
and U.N.-supervised elections for an inde- 
pendent Namibia. 

For Namibians, their colonial history has 
been both traumatic and tragic, 
with German colonization in 1884. In 1919, 
the League of Nations mandated Namibia to 
South Africa with the expectation that 
South Africa would prepare the colony for 
eventual self-determination and independ- 
ence. In 1966 the United Nations terminated 
South Africa’s mandate over Namibia and 
assumed the trust responsibility itself. In 
the intervening years, however, South 
Africa has continued to brutalize Namibia's 
people, deplete the country’s natural re- 
sources, and has refused to end its illegal oc- 
cupation. In spite of mounting violence, the 
people of Namibia have continued to main- 
tain their self-respect and dignity. 

In 1971 leaders of Namibian churches sent 
an open letter to the Prime Minister of 
South Africa deploring racial discrimination 
and demanding that South Africa end its il- 
legal occupation of Namibia. Since that 
time, the black church has been a consistent 
prophetic voice in Namibia. 

In May 1987 the liberation movements of 
Southern Africa met in an historic dialogue 
with international church leaders in Lusaka, 
Zambia. The Lusaka participants called for 
the churches and the international commu- 
nity to affirm the inalienable right of the 
people of Namibia and South Africa to 
pursue justice and peace through liberation 
movements. While remaining committed to 
peaceful change, the participants 
that, because of the nature of the South Af- 
rican regime, the use of force could be a le- 
gitimate means to remove injustice and op- 
pression. They also recognized the need for 
unity of purpose and action among those 
concerned with the process of liberation in 
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the region. They covenanted together to 
move from resolution to action. 

Recognizing the criminal nature of South 
Africa’s illegal occupation of Namibia, 
under which people are routinely brutal- 
ized, slaughtered and dehumanized, the 
WCC adopted the Lusaka Statement as its 
own. The WCC directed its Program to 
Combat Racism to implement a series of ac- 
tions in support of the Namibian people, of 
which the Washington hearings were one. 

The specific objectives of the hearings 
were: (1) to focus world attention on the 
issue of Namibia; (2) to make the world 
aware of the urgency of achieving Namiban 
independence; (3) to recommend to the 
WCC actions that governments and the 
churches of the world might take to achieve 
the immediate independence of Namibia; 
and (4) to call on the United States and 
other Western nations to fully support the 
U. N. s efforts to implement UNR 435. 


PART II.—WHAT WE HAVE HEARD 


South Africa’s illegal occupation of Na- 
mibia must be dealt with as an issue in its 
own right and must not wait for the eradica- 
tion of apartheid in South Africa. 

The struggle against the violation of 
human rights imposed by apartheid and the 
struggle for the independence of Namibia is 
a matter of faith for the churches. Absolute 
evil cannot be reformed. Therefore, apart- 
heid must be totally uprooted and the ille- 
gal occupation of Namibia ended. 

We need to listen to the plight of the op- 
pressed. In Namibia, those people are the 
communion of believers. The communion is 
women who have been raped, young people 
who have been tear-gassed and rubber-bul- 
leted, the sick and the lame who have been 
killed, the families who have been de- 
stroyed, and those traumatized by continu- 
ous fear. 

Rather than continuing to approach gov- 
ernments, churches need to confront gov- 
ernments. 

Any form of support for the racist South 
African government is itself racism. 

The strength of the church is found in its 
very powerlessness. The church takes its di- 
rection from God, not from human law. God 
gives the church the resources necessary to 
face each situation. We have not yet en- 
countered in Namibia a situation in which 
we despair. We have been to the mountain- 
top and have seen the Promised Land. We 
do not fear death as the struggle continues 
because victory is ours. 

We know we will have to pay a big price, 
but there is such dignity and honor in 
paying the price that it keeps us going. 

Namibian people ask if the reason for 
Western reluctance to act decisively against 
South Africa's illegal occupation of Namibia 
is found in racism, Would the West react 
differently if Namibia were an essentially 
white nation colonized by a minority black 
regime? Would the Western media's conspir- 
acy of silence on Namibia exist in such a sit- 
uation? 

South Africa is one to the most brutal re- 
gimes in the world. The terrorism exercised 
by the South African government upon its 
own people and its neighbors represents the 
most vicious form of terrorism found any- 
where. If we believe that terrorism has 
made the world unsafe, we need to mark the 
terrorism of the South African government, 
which endangers the life and freedom of us 


all. 

South Africa has 100,000 troops in Na- 
mibia, one soldier for every 15 Namibians. 
An equivalent occupation force in the 
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United Kingdom would be 4 million soldiers 
and, in the United States, 16 million. 

Women, children, the elderly and the sick 
are the main victims of the terrorist South 
African regime because they cannot easily 
run away. Our children are stolen from the 
schools, indoctrinated by the army and then 
sent home to spy on their families. Our 
women are forcibly injected with contracep- 
tives to limit the number of children born 
and to gradually eliminate our people. Our 
schools and hospitals are bombed and our 
villages overrun and destroyed. In killing 
our children, they are destroying the future 
of our country. This is genocide and it 
cannot be tolerated. 

For nine years, most of the Namibian 
people have lived under a dusk to dawn 
curfew. They are prevented from leaving 
their homes to seek medical attention in 
emergencies, even for the birth of a child. 

The moral fabric of the nation is being se- 
riously undermined as the occupation 
regime sows the seeds of confusion among 
the youth. Young men have been forcibly 
conscripted into the South African army. 
Their religious beliefs have been destroyed, 
and they have become drug abusers, rapists 
and sadists. Many are led by pseudo-reli- 
gious propaganda and have lost a sense of 
direction about who they are. 

“Our children are SWAPO. The people 
are SWAPO, and the people are the 
church.” 

SWAPO's vision for an independent Na- 
mibia is a democratic state with freedom of 
the press, freedom of assembly, equal access 
for all citizens to quality education and com- 
petent health care, economic policies that 
benefit all citizens, and a policy of positive 
neutrality and non- alignment. 

SWAPO is willing to accept from any 
nation genuine assistance aimed at ending 
the exploitation of the people by South 
Africa. 

The illegal occupation of Namibia has 
been facilitated by Namibians who have col- 
laborated with South Africa and have been 
traitors to the cause of a free Namibia. Yet 
SWAPO is willing to accommodate those 
people in a free Namibia and forgive their 
misguided behavior. 

The self-interest of the United States will 
be best served by the U.S. totally alienating 
itself from the system of apartheid and 
from the people who perpetuate it. 

The U.S. policy of linking Cuban troop 
withdrawal to the independence of Namibia 
has become a major obstacle to the imple- 
mentation of Resolution 435 and has made 
the U.S. a partner in the perpetuation of 
apartheid and the death it causes. 

The United Nations is the legal guardian 
of the rights of the Namibian people. How- 
ever, because of the unwillingness of some 
Western nations to support the U.N.’s au- 
thority and efforts to fulfill its responsibil- 
ities, the programs of the U.N. including the 
Council for Namibia, have been under- 
mined. 

How can a person who has never spoken a 
word of concern for the children dying daily 
be taken seriously when he speaks about a 
concern for the black suffering that will 
result from sanctions? Our only concern 
should be to end the suffering we are al- 
ready experiencing. Without sanctions, this 
suffering will be prolonged as long as South 
Africa wants. 

Until the costs outweigh the benefits, 
South Africa will continue to maintain its il- 
legal occupation of Namibia. Comprehensive 
sanctions, both economic and political, may 
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be the last non-violent option available to 
bring about an independent Namibia. 

Transnational corporation, which own 90- 
95 percent of the mining industry and sig- 
nificant portions of the agriculture and fish- 
ing industries, are depleting Namibia of its 
natural resources. Western nations, particu- 
larly the United States, Great Britain, West 
Germany, France and Japan, are profiting 
from this destruction. 

International law makes it illegal for any 
person or corporation to exploit Namibia’s 
natural resources without the permission of 
the U.N. Council for Namibia. Governments, 
such as the United States, that either ex- 
ploit those resources themselves or allow 
corporations based in their countries to do 
so violate international law. If they tax the 
profits of such corporations, those govern- 
ments are condoning and profiting from an 
illegal act. 


PART III.—RECOMMENDATIONS 


The WCC should call upon the govern- 
ments of the world to: 

1. Support by all means necessary the 
U.N.’s efforts to exercise its mandate as 
guardian of the rights of the Namibian 
people and its efforts to implement U.N. 
Resolution 435. While remaining committed 
to non-violent methods for change, govern- 
ments should recognize that, in addition to 
the resistance of the Namibian people, the 
international use of force may be necessary 
to remove the terrorist South African 
regime from Namibia. 

2. Adhere to U.N. Decree Number 1, which 
makes it illegal to exploit Namibia's natural 
resources without U.N. approval. 

3. Provide all necessary forms of support 
to SWAPO in its struggle to end the illegal 
occupation of Namibia by South Africa and 
in its efforts to prepare Namibians to lead a 
free and democratic Namibia. 

4. Cooperate in the implementation of 
mandatory, comprehensive political, diplo- 
matic and economic sanctions against South 
Africa. 

5. Guarantee the Namibian people the re- 
sources necessary to develop social, econom- 
ic and political security once independence 
is achieved. 

6. Cease linking the freedom of Namibia 
to external issues. 

7. Increase humanitarian support for Na- 
mibian refugees in the frontline states. 

The WCC should call upon the United 
States in particular to: 

1. Make the immediate independence of 
Namibia under U.N. Resolution 435 a priori- 
ty for U.S. foreign policy. 

2. Disassociate itself completely from the 
system of apartheid and from the racist 
South African government that perpetuates 
it through the enactment into U.S. law of 
comprehensive political, diplomatic, eco- 
nomic and social sanctions against South 
Africa. 

3. Increase its funding to all U.N. pro- 
grams directed toward the achievement of 
U.N. Resolution 435. 

4. Cease linking the freedom of Namibia 
to external issues. 

The WCC should call upon the United Na- 
tions Security Council and the General As- 
sembly to: 

1. Take necessary measures to ensure that 
the Commissioner for Namibia and the 
Council for Namibia exercise their responsi- 
bilities on-site in Namibia in spite of South 
Africa’s intransigence. 

2. Exercise its right to call for mandatory, 
von sanctions against South 

ica. 
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3. Offer to all Namibians wishing to travel 
abroad a U.N. sponsored Namibian passport. 

4. Cause the membership of the Council 
for Namibia to reflect the distribution of 
power within the U.N. 

5. Direct all U.N. agencies to take a special 
interest in Namibia within the parameters 
of their authorities. 

The WCC should call upon its member 
churches to: 

1. Continue in solidarity with the people 
of Namibia through regular prayers, materi- 
al support and on-site accompaniment of 
the Namibian people. 

2. Declare May 4 as an annual day of re- 
membrance for Namibia until Namibia is 
free. 

3. Raise the issue of Namibia to a high 
level of consciousness among the people of 
each nation through all possible means. 

The WCC itself should make Namibia a 
priority concern, directing all program units 
to cooperate in the development of a com- 
prehensive program to reflect that priority. 

Panel members included: His Excellency 
Olusegun Obasanjo, Chair person, Nigeria; 
Mrs. Lisbeth Palme, Sweden; Mr. Howard 
Cooke, Jamaica; and the Reverend Karl 
Mau, U.S.A. 


THE TOURISM INDUSTRY 
HON. RON PACKARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1988 


Mr. PACKARD. Mr. Speaker, | rise today in 
support of one of our Nation’s fastest growing 
industries. In 1986, it was second only to 
health services in the amount of employment 
generated in the United States, 6.4 percent of 
our GNP was due to this important industry. In 
my State of California alone, it was responsi- 
ble for $34 billion worth of expenditures. 

Is this industry manufacturing? No. Is this in- 
dustry agriculture? No. This industry is tour- 
ism, a $260-billion economic miracle. In cele- 
bration of the enormous importance of tourism 
to the United States. And to my home State of 
California, | would like to invite all Members to 
join with me in supporting “National Tourism 
Week” on May 15-21, 1988. 

It is important we remember the influence 
travel and tourism has on this country. In 
1987, foreign visitors consumed an amount of 
beef equivalent to all the cattle in Utah. If you 
were to take the amount of sausages con- 
sumed by foreign travelers, it would stretch 
from Washington, DC, to Bangkok, Thailand. 
In 1987, foreign tourists consumed over 28 
million chickens, 24 million pounds of cheese, 
and 27 million gallons of ice cream. We 
should be proud to support National Tourism 
Week”, and proud so many choose to visit 
our great Nation. 


STATUS OF BANKING 
LEGISLATION AND LITIGATION 


HON. BRUCE A. MORRISON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1988 


Mr. MORRISON of Connecticut. Mr. Speak- 
er, | appreciate this opportunity to inform my 
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colleagues the legislative situation that exists 
with respect to various bills introduced in the 
House to repeal or substantially modify the 
Glass-Steagall Act's separation of commercial 
and investment banking, and the relationship 
those proposals bear to litigation of great im- 
portance now pending before the Supreme 
The House Committee on Banking, Finance 
and Urban Affairs has seven bills pending 
before it which if enacted would grant banks 
and banking organizations increased securi- 
ties powers. The staff, pursuant to the direc- 
tion of Chairman St GERMAIN, has drafted 
and circulated among the committee members 
a committee print embodying various provi- 
sions of these proposals in an effort to find a 
consensus that would enable the committee 
to report a bill. Because of the highly complex 
and controversial nature of the issue, howev- 
er, this is not an easy task and a second com- 
mittee print is now being drafted. This is not 
surprising in view of the fact that bills to give 
banks additional securities powers have been 
introduced in the House for many years but 
none have been enacted. 

The Supreme Court litigation to which | 
have referred is in the form of a petition to 
review a decision of the U.S. Court of Appeals 
for the Second Circuit in the case known as 
Securities Industry Association versus Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, 
et al. Last year the Board authorized Citicorp 
and other large financial center banking orga- 
nizations to engage, through a securities affili- 
ate, in underwriting and dealing in municipal 
bonds, mortgage and consumer-related secu- 
rities, commercial paper and Government se- 
curities. Prior to this Board order all except 
Government securities had been deemed in- 
eligible securities” for banks and bank affili- 
ates, this is securities they could not under- 
write or deal in as principal. The Board's order 
was based upon an interpretation of section 
20 of the Glass-Steagall Act which prohibits 
banks from affiliating with firms that are en- 
gaged principally” in underwriting and dealing 
in securities. The applicants agreed to limit 
the total revenue the securities affiliate would 
derive from doing business in ineligible securi- 
ties to 10 percent of its entire revenues. The 
remainder of the affiliate'’s revenues would 
come from underwriting and dealing in Gov- 
ernment securities, a business Glass-Steagall 
permits banks to engage in. Notwithstanding 
the fact that this formula would allow the ap- 
plicant banking organizations to do a volume 
of business in ineligible securities greater than 
that of all but the largest investment firms the 
applications were approved by a 3 to 2 vote. 
The implementation of the order was stayed, 
however, to allow the Securities Industry As- 
sociation to appeal to the U.S. Court of Ap- 
peals for the Second Circuit. That Court af- 
firmed the Board’s order this past February, 
but the stay remains in effect pending the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court on the associa- 
tion’s petition for review of the case. 

Frankly, | hope the Supreme Court will not 
decline to grant review on the assumption that 
this Congress will enact legislation resolving 
the issues in the case. While this is what we 
should and perhaps can do, realistically 
speaking, the enactment of banking legislation 
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in this Congress is very uncertain. There may 
not be more than 50 legislative days remain- 
ing, and even if our committee succeeds in re- 
porting a bill within the next few weeks the 
probability is that the Committee on Energy 
and Commerce will seek referral to the extent 
any such bill affects legislation under its juris- 
diction. Following that the bill must go to the 
Rules Committee, and a conference with the 
Senate undoubtedly will be required. 

The question of whether banks or banking 
organizations should be granted increased se- 
curities powers is most assuredly one that 
should be decided by the Congress, but if we 
are unable to do so in this term of the Con- 
gress, then hopefully the Supreme Court will 
tell us whether the Board's decision in Citi- 
corp, et al, is consistent with the intent of the 
Congress that passed the Glass-Steagal Act 
in 1933. 


BETTER HEARING AND SPEECH 
MONTH 


HON. ROBIN TALLON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1988 


Mr. TALLON. Mr. Speaker, this is Better 
Hearing and Speech Month. This is a time for 
all Americans to appreciate the ability to com- 
municate as well as a time to reach out to 
those who cannot. 

Three out of every one hundred school chil- 
dren are affected by hearing impairments. In 
addition, over one-quarter of the Nation's 
senior citizens suffer from some hearing loss. 
However, if the problem is appropriately diag- 
nosed, medical and surgical treatment, hear- 
ing aids, and rehabilitation can contribute to 
better communication skills. 

More than 24 million Americans must live 
with hearing and speech impairments. While 
these physical impairments might range from 
slight to severe, their effect on an individual's 
life often causes isolation and loneliness. 

This month is the perfect opportunity for all 
Americans to learn about these problems and 
to take efforts to eliminate the communication 
difficulties associated with hearing and speech 
impairments. 

In the Sixth District of South Carolina, sev- 
eral educational initiatives are being taken this 
month to bring this problem to the attention of 
the public. For example, the Pee Dee Speech 
and Hearing Center is conducting free hear- 
ing, speech, and language screenings at sev- 
eral locations in the district. Local civic organi- 
zations, such as the Sertoma Club, are also 
organizing instructional and screening clinics. 

These organizations are to be congratulated 
for their commitment to easing the frustrations 
associated with the Nation's No. 1 handicap- 
ping disorder—speech and hearing impair- 
ments. | encourage all Americans to support 
these efforts with their time, patience, and un- 
derstanding during May. 
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THE ARMY AND NAVY CLUB OF 
WASHINGTON CHANGE OF 
COMMAND CEREMONY 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1988 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, with other 
Members of the Congress, | am a member of 
the Army and Navy Club of Washington, DC. 
This famous club, founded in 1885, recently 
completed rebuilding its clubhouse on Farra- 
gut Square and on June 7, 1987, opened its 
new facilities. 

On January 12, 1988, President Ronald 
Reagan participated in the ceremonies formal- 
ly dedicating the new clubhouse. 

Subsequently, on April 20, 1988, of the 
annual meeting of the club members, the 
club’s president, Brig. Gen. James D. Hittle, 
USMC (Ret), completed 5 years as president 
and passed the presidency to Maj. Gen. 
Donald S. Dawson, USAF (Ret). General 
Hittle, incidentally, had served as president of 
the club longer than any other president in the 
club’s 103 years of existence. During his 
tenure, he ably directed the club’s rebuilding 
project. 

General Dawson, who assumed the presi- 
dency paid tribute to his predecessor, General 
Hittle, for the leadership and hard work. In ap- 
preciation for his services to the club, its 
board of governors has designated General 
Hittle president emeritus. 

General Dawson's eloquent and well-de- 
served tribute to his predecessor is, | believe, 
most appropriate, and | insert these com- 
ments at this point for the RECORD: 

REMARKS OF MAJ. Gen. DONALD S. Dawson 

As vice president during General Hittle’s 
five years of outstanding service, as presi- 
dent of the Army and Navy Club I have 
been happy to bask in the reflected glory of 
his shining success in guiding our fortunes 
in the building of this great new Army and 
Navy Club House and setting the course for 
our future operations. 

But now my time has come—and I want to 
express in no uncertain terms my praise 
publicly for Don Hittle. 

I shall be everlastingly proud to have been 
on his team, 

It gave me the opportunity to see at first 


The genius, 

The creativity, 

The wisdom, 

The unselfishness, 

The continual hours of hard work for five 
years crowned by the results that were inev- 
itable under his leadership. 

Someone has said “if you wanted the Pen- 
tagon moved a foot in any direction, the 
man most likely to accomplish it—by the 
following day—would be Don Hittle. 

I have taken many guests through our 
club from the Architect of the Capitol to 
Clem Conger, who directed the furnishing 
of the White House and the diplomatic re- 
ceptions rooms of the Department of 
State—and the man who lives in the White 
House and I have never once heard any- 
thing but praise for what has been accom- 
plished here. 

Thanks to Don Hittle. 

Remember that our beloved old building 
was totally taken apart until only the two 
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street walls were left intact without any in- 
terior support. 

Three additional floors were excavated 
below grade and four added on top. Every- 
thing structurally is new, but the beautiful 
original paneling of the last of the native 
American chestnut from the old lounge was 
restored even more beautifully than before. 

With the Paxton allegorical Army and 
Navy murals still lovingly looking down on 
us as they did in the days gone by, and the 
gracious columns from the old dining room 
now in our new grand ballroom reminding 
us of other happy days past—and of others 
to come. 

Thanks to Don Hittle. 

And something new has been added—we 
now have in addition to the George Wash- 
ington and the John Paul Jones rooms— 

A Marine Corps room and an Air Force 
room. 

The Iwo Jima and Hap Arnold rooms, and 
a new health facility complete with squash 
courts—for our Tarzans and our Janes. 

And much, more more—thanks to Don 
Hittle. 

I cannot begin to tell you in this short 
time of the careful attention that was given 
every detail from moving out to moving 
back. 

The eagle eye of the Marine saw it all, 
knew what had to be done, and did it. 

Old furniture sold or restored and much 
of it was because it was found to be solid 
mahogany of old time quality. 

New furniture, interior decoration, plan- 
ning, acquisition, and installing a totally 
new kitchen and all the accoutrements of 
the finest dining service. 

Thanks to Don Hittle. 

Our collection of military art, paintings, 
prints, all restored to pristine condition and 
sculpture added to by Felix De Weldon cre- 
ator of the immortal Iwo Jima Monument, 
who gave many of his masterpieces—the 
busts of our commanders in chief Truman 
and Eisenhower, the message to Garcia— 
among them—all are the envy of everyone 
interested in history and art—they are irre- 
placeable treasures, 

Thanks to Don Hittle. 

And when it was all done and the day of 
final accounting came there was a remain- 
ing bill of $252,000 against us, but which, as 
you have been told, was settled—not by the 
club paying $252,000, but by the club being 
paid $25,000, due not only to the superb ne- 
gotiation skill of our president, but because 
our records, our accounting and everything 
to do with the building had been kept me- 
ticulously with nothing left to chance, 

Thanks to Don Hittle. 

In calling attention to all of these accom- 
plishments—and there is much, much 
more—I am fully mindful of the prodigious 
work that former presidents did to make all 
this possible. 

Colonel James McGee, president 1975- 
1976 is with us and I ask that he stand for 
recognition and our applause. 

Without their vision—without their ideas 
and steadfast support, we would not be here 
today. 

I say to all of them may the future be 
as bright as you have made the past.“ 

I am also fully conscious of the prodigious 
work done by the officers—the various com- 
mittees, their chairmen and our members. 

Our general manager, Mr. Charles 
Graham, must be singled out for distinction 
especially so, because of the outstandingly 
successful reciprocity program he organized 
with other clubs—during the period of res- 
toration. 
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And the work—hard work of every 
member of our staff which provides the 
backbone of all we accomplish. Their sup- 
port cannot be over-valued. 

All of this was climaxed when the invita- 
tion of the Army and Navy president to our 
Commander in Chief—the President of the 
United States—Ronald W. Reagan—was ac- 
cepted to dedicate the new building—the 
new vigor—the new spirit of our club—the 
Army and Navy Club—in its second centu- 
ry—building on the glory traditions of the 


As our fellow club member, the former 
Secretary of the Air Force, Gene Zuckert, 
said to President Hittle, after that wonder- 
ful ceremony, at which President Reagan 
spoke so feelingly— Don there is nothing 
left for you now but to die and go to 
Heaven.” 

That Heaven—Don—tonight is in the grat- 
itude and good wishes all of us feel in our 
hearts for you. 

Whereas these past few years have been 
occupied with building and justifiably and 
gloriously so, we must concentrate our ef- 
forts this coming year to service to our 
members, club activities, and the perpetua- 
tion of the traditions that have made this 
club what it is. 

And that will be a job for everyone of us 
to pitch into! 

It is sometimes said when a great leader is 
moving on—that he leaves big shoes to fill. 

I say thank God for those big shoes to- 
night—without them we wouldn't be here. 

The man who filled them made all this 
possible, but he also gave us the challenge 
to go forward and to continue to build—to 
serve our members so that in the year and 
the years ahead—we will be able to look 
Don Hittle in the eye and say sir, the club 
is secure—we have kept the faith.” 


STATEMENT OF PATRICIA 
WORTHY, CHAIRMAN OF THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 


HON. EDWARD J. MARKEY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1988 


Mr. MARKEY. Mr. Speaker, for the benefit 
of my colleagues, | would like to insert into 
the RECORD the statement of Ms. Patricia 
Worthy, chairman of the District of Columbia 
Public Service Commission. Ms. Worthy testi- 
fied before the Subcommittee on Telecom- 
munications and Finance on April 20, 1988. 
Her remarks are vital to the debate on allow- 
ing the Regional Bell Operating Companies to 
enter the information services marketplace. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT OF PATRICIA WORTHY, CHAIRMAN 
OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA PUBLIC SERV- 
ICE COMMISSION 
Ms. Wortuy. Mr. Chairman, I want to 

first thank you and the members of the 

Subcommittee for the opportunity to 

appear before you this afternoon to discuss 

Judge Greene's recent March 7th decision 

as it relates to information services and the 

regional holding companies. 

I would request, given the amount of time 
this Committee has already given to the 
subject today, that my full remarks be in- 
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corporated into the record, and I will just 
highlight for you briefly some matters that 
I had wanted to raise in my testimony. I am 
too excited however, about hearing these 
most interesting comments of the former 
panel and I would be remiss if I did not at- 
tempt to at least respond to a few things 
that they said that I thought was most in- 
teresting. 

With regard to NARUC, the full Commu- 
nications Committee, which I am vice chair- 
man of, has not had an opportunity to meet 
since the March "Tth decision, so that I 
cannot say that we have had an opportunity 
to analyze the opinion, but I will say this. 
The state regulators have reviewed what 
has been happening in Judge Greene’s court 
rather carefully, and have indicated that if 
in fact the Judge is going to lift any of the 
restrictions on the BOCs that it be done 
with the assurance of some additional safe- 
guards, so that we can monitor what is hap- 
pening at the state level. 

Judge Greene has made it very clear in 
both his September 10th decision and his 
March 7th orders, that the role of the anti- 
trust court is really very different from the 
role of state regulators. We are concerned 
with universal service, affordable rates, non- 
discriminatory rates, and cross-subsidization 
issues. Judge Greene is dealing with the 
competitive marketplace. Though he indi- 
cates a tremendous concern for consumers, 
he indicates that he is not concerned, that it 
is not his primary goal, to be concerned with 
price gauging and universal service. 

He said where the anti-trust court can 
render decisions that are compatible, fine, 
but if there is a conflict, then the anti-trust 
laws are the laws that he is obligated to 
uphold. I agree that the judge is absolutely 
correct. Our rules are very different. 

But as a result of the fact that our rules 
are very different, the state commissions are 
faced with very serious concerns, and it is 
more serious now, given the judge's decision 
to allow the companies to embark in infor- 
mation services areas that they were prohib- 
ited from doing before, because of the 
recent activity of the FCC. 

The FCC, as you know, in its Computer 
decisions has finally taken us to the point 
where state commissions are pre-empted 
from regulating enhanced service providers, 
the provision by BOCs of enhanced services. 
We have also been precluded from institut- 
ing safeguards we might want to impose. We 
have now been precluded from imposing 
separate subsidiary requirements on the 
BOCs. We have been precluded from enfore- 
ing any kinds of safeguards other than 
those the FCC deems to be appropriate, and 
that is, as you know, the ONA, CEI provi- 
sions to eliminate discrimination and the 
Part 64 or cost allocation manuals to protect 
against cross-subsidization. 

The fact, Mr. Chairman, that the FCC 
commissioners can sleep nights, given the 
statement that they think that ONA, CEI 
and Part 64 is going to protect ratepayers 
from cross-subsidization and discrimination 
in my opinion is unbelievable. 

First of all, the cost allocation or account- 
ing procedures that the FCC now embraces 
so warmly are the very cost allocation pro- 
cedures in Computer II that they rejected. 
They said it was in no way possible to deter- 
mine and safeguard against cross-subsidiza- 
tion by cost allocation or accounting meth- 
ods. 


For some unbelievable reason, they have 
changed their mind, but the fact is still the 
same. The state regulators are not comfort- 
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able with purely and only cost allocation 
procedures for determining whether or not 
there is cross-subsidization. 


But most interesting is that the FCC 
admits that it does not have the capability 
in terms of staff resources, to carry out the 
auditing and monitoring function of the ac- 
counting procedures that they have put in 
place and have indicated that they are going 
to give this responsibility to the Big 8 ac- 
counting firms. However, the FCC would 
not even have the wherewithal to read—in 
fact, any report in its completion that the 
Big 8 firms would issue with regard to the 
regional holding companies. They not only 
don’t have the staff, but I don’t think they 
have the inclination, and more importantly, 
they have not made it clear that this infor- 
mation that is going to be developed during 
these audits will be available to the state 
regulators. In fact, when that question is 
posed, they just smile and do not answer. 


With regard to ONA, Mr. Chairman, let 
me just say this to you. The comment about 
the waste of trees, I think, is accurate, and 
fair. I have reviewed the ONA filings 
myself, personally. I think the problem, Mr. 
Chairman, is not the BOCs. I think what 
has happened is the FCC was sold a story, 
that there was technology out there that 
would allow for a type of departmentaliza- 
tion or breaking up of the network that 
would allow for these BSEs, or as U.S. West 
used to call them—primitives, that would 
allow for utilization of the network in such 
a way to avoid discrimination. 


In reality, Mr. Chairman, the technology 
is not there. So if the technology is not 
there, then ONA plans should not be ap- 
proved, and I would suggest to you, Mr. 
Chairman, that this Committee would be 
very, I think, encouraged by the state regu- 
lators to insist that the FCC not approve 
ONA plans but instead require the BOCs to 
continue to go through the CEI process for 
all enhanced services that they want to pro- 
vide until technology is out there and they 
can provide to the other enhanced service 
providers the access to the network contem- 
plated by ONA. 


Well, I've talked about the FCC, which I 
love to do. I've told you that there is noth- 
ing in place to provide safeguards. I have 
told you that the FCC has pre-empted the 
states. We have sued them. We are in the 
Ninth Circuit and hopefully we will prevail. 
If we do not prevail, Mr. Chairman, then all 
I can say to this Congress is that no matter 
what the BOCs tell you they want, and no 
matter what they say in terms of the future 
of this country in terms of information serv- 
ices, and that how poorly we stand next to 
France or anyone else, that the bottom line 
is going to be whether or not your constitu- 
ents should be allowed to be abused with 
regard to cross-subsidization, whether or 
not customers of BOCs who are other en- 
hanced service providers or information 
service providers should be given the re- 
sponsibility of having to litigate before 
Judge Green or any other court anti-trust 
violations, or whether or not this Congress 
is going to, before they allow any other free- 
doms to the BOCs, to ensure that safe- 
guards are in place that the states feel com- 
fortable with, so that they can protect your 
constituents, and that would be the high- 
lights of my comments, Mr. Chairman. 
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AWARD OF DISTINGUISHED 
SERVICE AWARD TO REPRE- 
SENTATIVE DON BONKER 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1988 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
bring to the attention of our colleagues in the 
House an honor that was bestowed upon our 
distinguished friend and colleague, Represent- 
ative DON BONKER. 

Mr. BONKER, together with Senator ALAN 
CRANSTON, was recently awarded the Ameri- 
can Association of Homes for the Aging's 
[AAHA] Distinguished Service Award. AAHA, 
the national organization for not-for-profit 
nursing homes, retirement homes, and other 
types of housing for the elderly, honored Mr. 
BONKER and Senator CRANSTON for their com- 
mitment and leadership in advocating for the 
housing needs of the poor and the elderly. 

As you know, DON BONKER has fought hard 
on behalf of the elderly throughout his 14 
years in Congress. As chairman of the Aging 
Committee’s Subcommittee on Housing and 
Consumer interests, he has repeatedly 
brought to our attention a wide variety of 
issues of great importance to the elderly. In 
particular, he has championed the need for 
maintaining our commitment to the production 
of federally assisted housing for older Ameri- 
cans. DON BONKER has been the House's 
leading advocate for congregate housing pro- 
grams, which link housing with health and 
social services to enable older Americans dis- 
abled to remain in their homes and not be 
forced into nursing homes when they become 
frail. 

Rather than describing Representative Bon- 
KER'S list of accomplishments related to hous- 
ing, | would like to share with our colleagues 
the words that AAHA used in giving him their 
Distinguished Service Award. The following 
statement was made by Mr. Jaak Juhkenthal, 
an AAHA member from Washington State, at 
their recent award ceremony here in Washing- 
ton, DC: 

DISTINGUISHED SERVICE AWARD TO 
CONGRESSMAN DON BONKER 

On behalf of the American Association of 
Homes for the Aging, it is a great honor for 
me to present our association's Distin- 
guished Service Award to Congressman Don 
Bonker, The Distinguished Service Award 
honors a national leader who has provided 
extraordinary service to the elderly citizens 
of this country—service that has had a sig- 
nificant impact on the total field of care to 
the aging. 

Some background on our distinguished 
guest is indeed appropriate. 

Congressman Don Bonker is serving his 
"th term in Congress from the Third Dis- 
trict of Washington State. First elected in 
1974, Representative Bonker has gained 
stature and seniority as a member of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee as well as the 
Select Committee on Aging. 

As a member of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, he specializes in trade and interna- 
tional economic issues, and has worked to 
promote U.S. exports as a means of econom- 
ic recovery, both in the Northwest and na- 
tionwide. 
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As a member of the Select Committee on 
Aging, he has served as chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Housing and Consumer 
Interest. He has served as a tireless advocate 
on issues of Social Security, health care, 
and housing programs for older citizens. 

It is especially appropriate for us to honor 
Congressman Bonker in this housing policy 
forum this morning. 

During the first session of the 100th Con- 
gress, Congressman Bonker worked with 
other members of the Aging Committee to 
improve the funding levels and provisions 
for aging programs in both the housing au- 
thorization bill and the housing appropria- 
tions bill. Representative Bonker worked 
successfully with the members of the Ap- 
propriations Committee to increase the 
number of section 202 units, as well as in- 
crease funding for the Congregate Housing 
Services Program. 

Representative Bonker achieved a major 
goal last year, when Congress made the 
Congregate Housing Services Program a 
permanent program, with the passage of the 
first free-standing housing reauthorization 
bill since 1981. As part of his subcommit- 
tee's on-going oversight of the Congregate 
Housing Services Program, Chairman 
Bonker conducted a series of hearings and 
issued a report on the great benefits that 
Congregate Housing Services provide to 
older Americans who are “aging in place.” 

In addition to these new activities, Con- 
gressman Bonker is currently spear-heading 
efforts to examine the growing crisis regard- 
ing the lack of affordable and adequate 
housing for low-income older Americans. He 
has shown special concern over the poten- 
tial loss of low-income housing units due to 
prepayment of mortgages by private owners 
and the expiration of contracts which subsi- 
dize the rent of low-income tenants. Con- 
gressman Bonker has held hearings on the 
prepayment issue, and is actively exploring 
the potential for legislative solutions to this 
growing problem. 

In addition to his work on housing, Con- 
gressman Bonker has had a great interest in 
providing for the health care needs for the 
elderly. At the beginning of the 100th Con- 
gress, he introduced H.R. 784, the Supple- 
mentary Medical Insurance Improvement 
Act of 1987. This bill was designed to fill 
gaps in benefits resulting from Medicare’s 
failure to provide full catastrophic insur- 
ance protection for older people. It is inter- 
esting to note that many of the provisions 
of his legislation have been incorporated 
into the Medicare Catastrophic Protection 
Act which is currently being considered by 
the Joint Senate/House Conference Com- 
mittee. Clearly Congressman Bonker's ef- 
forts have helped to highlight the growing 
need for a Comprehensive Long-Term Care 
Program for our older citizens. 

Congressman Bonker has worked diligent- 
ly to improve programs under the Older 
Americans Act; has been an advocate for im- 
proved legislation for the elderly homeless; 
and has initiated a wide variety of oversight 
proceedings to protect the rights of the el- 
derly in a wide variety of consumer activi- 
ties. 

Congressman Bonker, it is indeed an 
honor for us to bestow upon you our asso- 
ciation’s Distinguished Service Award. We 
appreciate your work on behalf of our Na- 
tion’s elderly and your friendship with the 
American Association of Homes for the 
Aging. We look forward to a continued 
strong relationship with you. 
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LEGISLATION INTRODUCED TO 
TRANSFER BRIDGE ADMINIS- 
TRATION PROGRAM FROM 
COAST GUARD TO CORPS OF 
ENGINEERS 


HON. EARL HUTTO 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1988 


Mr. HUTTO. Mr. Speaker, as chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Coast Guard and Navi- 
gation, | am today introducing legislation that 
will transfer the administration of bridges and 
causeways over navigable waters from the 
Secretary of Transportation to the Secretary 
of the Army. 

Joining me as original cosponsors of this 
legislation are the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina, Mr. JONES, chairman of the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries; the gentle- 
man from Michigan, Mr. Davis, ranking minori- 
ty member of both the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries and the Subcom- 
mittee on Coast Guard and Navigation; the 
gentleman from California, Mr. ANDERSON, 
chairman of the Committee on Public Works 
and Transportation and a long-time member 
of the Merchant Marine and Fisheries Commit- 
tee; the gentleman from Arkansas, Mr. HAM- 
MERSCHMIDT, ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Public Works and Transporta- 
tion; the gentleman from New York, Mr. 
Nowak, chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Water Resources; and the gentleman from 
Minnesota, Mr. STANGELAND, ranking minority 
member of the Subcommittee on Water Re- 
sources. 

More specifically, the bill we are introducing 
today will transfer bridge administration from 
the Coast Guard to the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers, from which the function was transferred 
at the time of the creation of the Department 
of Transportation in 1967. 

This legislation also provides for the inci- 
dental transfer from the Federal Highway Ad- 
ministration to the Army Corps of Engineers of 
jurisdiction over approval of the location and 
plans of privately owned highway toll bridges 
when State highway departments fail to agree 
on such location and plans. 

This bill has been prepared by the Coast 
Guard with the concurrence of the Army 
Corps of Engineers. The purpose of the trans- 
fer is to simplify bridge administration for both 
the Government and the public. 

There is no attempt in this bill to recodify 
present bridge statutes. Recodification of 
these statutes would be a complex and con- 
troversial process that would make it difficult 
to accomplish this transfer of authority within 
a reasonable period. 

There are limited personnel and budgetary 
implications associated with this transfer. 
There will be a permanent transfer of 55 posi- 
tions from the Coast Guard to the Army Corps 
of Engineers, at an estimated one-time cost of 
$611,000. Upon transfer of the program, funds 
allocated to the Coast Guard Bridge Program 
will be reallocated to the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers, without a change in the amount of per- 
manent funding. 
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Mr. Speaker, the administration supports the 
transfer of this program back to the Corps of 
Engineers, and we hope that approval of this 
legislation can be expedited in the short time 
remaining before Congress adjourns for the 
year. 


FIGHTING GANGS AND DRUGS 
WITH JOBS 


HON. MERVYN M. DYMALLY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1988 


Mr. DYMALLY. Mr. Speaker, as we face the 
dilemma of the drug and gang war in this 
country, | call to the attention of my col- 
leagues and the administration a success 
story in the midst of what is reputed to be this 
Nation's leading gang activity area. 

Mr. Baxter Sinclair, a Los Angeles business 
man, found himself faced with having to inco- 
porate the elements of Los Angeles’ most no- 
torious gangs into his business and was 


surprised. 

He offered the former group members, re- 
sponsibility, wages, and opportunity. In return 
for his investment, he was rewarded with 
about 20 gang members who are reformed 
now. 


In one instance, Mr. Sinclair has helped to 
transform one of Los Angeles’ oldest gang 
member into a supervisor and informal coun- 
selor. 


No, he has not reformed each and every in- 
dividual gone astray. However, he has found 
an effective way to combat our latest national 
crisis. The message to Mr. Reagan is: “The 
way to combat drugs and gangs are decent 
jobs!" 


JOHN L. SALTER—AN 
APPRECIATION 


HON. THOMAS S. FOLEY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1988 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
submit for the record the remarks of Helen 
Jackson, widow of the late Senator Henry J. 
“Scoop” Jackson of Washington State, at the 
funeral service of John Salter on April 21, 
1988. In submitting Mrs. Jackson's eloquent 
comments, | would like to add my own brief 
observations on a man ohn L. Salter of Se- 
attle—whose passing marks the end of a po- 
litical era in Washington State. 

John Salter was a childhood friend, long- 
time administrative assistant, and chief politi- 
cal adviser to the late Senator Henry M. Jack- 
son. For more than two decades they formed 
a rare team combining the Senator's idealism 
and John's pragmatism—a duo which left its 
mark on Washington State, the Halls of Con- 
gress, and the Nation. The Democrats among 
us will not soon forget the personal energies 
they both devoted in 1964 to transforming 
Washington State's congressional delegation 
from six Republicans and one Democrat to 
five Democrats and two Republicans—a ratio 
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that closely parellels the current delegation. It 
was a partisan transformation with a bipartisan 
attitude toward State and regional issues. 

Until his retirement and decision to join the 
private sector, John's wit and humor, along 
with his political judgment and ability to see 
things as they were, provided all those who 
knew him with lasting memories and gratitude 
for this help. John's assistance to me was a 
family affair—my wife, Heather, got her first 
job on Capital Hill from him. 

The work of a public servant is frequently 
shrouded by the mantle of anonymity. While 
John’s contributions to the larger American 
public may dim with the passage of time, such 
will not be the case in Washington State 
where his loyalty, judgment, and wit will long 
be remembered. 

REMARKS OF HELEN JACKSON AT THE FUNERAL 

SERVICE OF JOHN SALTER, APRIL 21, 1988 


John Salter was the quintessential Demo- 
crat, Possessing a keen understanding of 
human nature, a sharp wit, realistic view of 
the world as it is rather than as it should be, 
John was the politican's politician. 

He and Scoop were a good team, forming a 
perfect combination of earnest Norwegian 
work ethic and Irish street-smart politics. 
The ideals of one needed the practicality of 
the other. Driven by their dedication to 
serving others, their careers in public serv- 
ice were inextricably intertwined. 

Growing up in Everett, they were such 
close friends that in 1938 John abandoned 
his studies for the priesthood to manage 
Scoop’s campaign for Snohomish County 
Presecutor. So successful was the election 
that two years later they teamed up for 
Scoop's race for the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives. A far more challenging experi- 
ence, compaigning in the 2nd District was 
difficult, long and lonely. Most of the candi- 
date’s time was spent shaking hands with 
dairy farmers in Skagit County, courting 
the vote of the wood choppers’ union or at- 
tending concerts of the Norwegian male 
chorus. Then one day he was summoned by 
John to “get down here right away. There 
are 20,000 people in a tent, and you can be 
introduced.” A bit skeptical but trusting his 
manager's political acumen, Scoop hastened 
to north King County and the waiting mul- 
titude. He was even more skeptical when he 
arrived and learned the event was an Oral 
Robert’s revival meeting. Nevertheless, Oral 
not only introduced Scoop, but gave him his 
blessing. His victory was assured, but with- 
out John, his election to Congress would not 
have been possible. 

Together they made that first trip back to 
Washington, D.C. Arriving at Union Sta- 
tion, they asked where the Capitol was lo- 
cated only to be told it was right in front of 
them. 

As an Administrative Assistant, John saw 
to it that the Congressional office ran 
smoothly, that constituents’ problems were 
resolved, that political contacts were main- 
tained, and that the staff worked together 
in harmony, thereby freeing Scoop to 
master the complicated political processes 
of government. This teamwork continued 
into the Senate years. 

After the nomination of John F. Kennedy 
to the presidency, Scoop accepted the chair- 
manship of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee with the stipulation that John 
became the Executive Director of the DNC. 
It was a job for which Salter was especially 
well-suited, with his natural talent of bring- 
ing together diverse factions of the party 
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and persuading them to work together as a 
team. 

He did such a good job that in 1961 Presi- 
dent Kennedy appointed him Associate Di- 
rector of the Agency for International De- 
velopment. The President needed John’s po- 
litical expertise to obtain Congressional sup- 
port for the restructuring of the foreign aid 
program, a task John successfully accom- 
plished. In 1963 he returned to Seattle to 
start a political public relations and consult- 
ing business. 

One wonders what qualities are the pre- 
requisites of a life dedicated to public serv- 
ice. Surely, a certain amount of idealism 
tempered with realism is required as well as 
unstinting loyalty to a candidate and tire- 
less devotion to a cause. John not only had 
these characteristics, he added a special 
bonding agent of his own: a sense of humor. 
When his friends get together, as we will 
after this service, the discussion is not a 
somber recitation of his accomplishments— 
though they are many—but an exchange of 
wonderful stories exemplifying his dry wit. 
The number of these stories continues to 
grow. My favorite occurred when John lay 
gravely ill in the hospital following a stroke, 
unable to communicate with anyone. Bettye 
visited him daily, and despite his lack of re- 
sponse, would read to him or tell him the 
latest news of family and friends. Her ef- 
forts were unfailingly met with silence. One 
day she happened to mention that due to 
John's long absence from his daily lunch- 
eons at Rosellini’s 410, Victor had assigned 
his regular table to some of the Democratic 
cronies, Bettye expected no reply, but after 
several minutes, a single word was audible 
as he answered, “Peasants!” 

When Scoop and I were married, John was 
a member of our wedding party. I always 
suspected it was he who wryly observed, “It 
must be true love or Scoop would never 
have married a girl from a state with so few 
electoral votes.” 

We all loved these stories; but even as we 
laughed, we knew that beneath the protec- 
tive veneer of ascerbic wit, lay a warm and 
sentimental Irish heart. I first realized this 
that day the Scoop and I were married. As 
we stood at the altar, I looked over at John, 
our best man, and realizei, with a start, 
that he was crying. The tough pol was a 
softy after all. 

Scoop always depended on John's political 
judgment, and John's loyalty to Scoop con- 
tinued throughout his life. As many of you 
remember, he attended the gala, commemo- 
rating Scoop’s birthday last May. The de- 
light he radiated as he was greeted by the 
members of the Congressional delegation, 
life-long friends from Everett, and Demo- 
cratic stalwarts was evident to us all. In the 
years ahead, we shall continue to retell the 
stories about John and remember the 
humor, the biting wit, and the underlying 
element of compassion disguised as cynicism 
that was uniquely his own, Our memory of 
him will continue to enrich our lives and 
bring us joy. 

During the coming Presidential election, 
when our eyes glaze over with boredom, let 
us recount to each other stories of that 
great team, Salter and Jackson, and recall 
those halcyon days when politics was fun. 
After, all doesn’t John deserve the last 
laugh? 
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THE YEAR OF THE YOUNG 
READER 


HON. MARY ROSE OAKAR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1988 


Ms. OAKAR. Mr. Speaker, today, |, along 
with several of my colleagues from both sides 
of the aisle, are introducing a resolution to 
designate 1989 as “The Year of the Young 
Reader.” This Library of Congress initiative 
urges our Nation to focus attention on encour- 
aging a love of books and reading among our 
young people. 

Promotion of “1989—The Year of the 
Young Reader,” a joint effort of the Center for 
the Book and the Children's Literature Center 
in the Library of Congress, has already begun. 
Organizations and corporations that already 
have agreed to participate include: the Ameri- 
can Library Association, the Association of 
Booksellers for Children, CBS Television, the 
Children’s Book Council, the International 
Reading Association, NBC Television, Pizza 
Hut, and Reading is Fundamental, Inc. 

Moreover, the 15 State centers for the 
book, each affiliated with the Center for the 
Book in the Library of Congress, will use the 
theme. The 15 centers are in California, Con- 
necticut, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, 
Kansas, Michigan, my own State of Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Upper Midwest—Minneso- 
ta, North Dakota, South Dakota—Texas, Vir- 
ginia, and Wisconsin. It is anticipated that two 
new State centers, Arizona and Colorado, will 
be established later this year; they also will 
sponsor activities in 1989 aimed at giving our 
children and young adults the gift, the joy, and 
the promise of reading. 

Mr. Speaker, developing children into read- 
ers today is the best way of ensuring a literate 
and informed citizenry tomorrow. If we are to 
become a nation of readers, we must encour- 
age organizations now fighting illiteracy for 
persons of all ages, enlist the help of more in- 
dividuals and groups, and increase awareness 
of the importance of books and reading 
throughout the country. A joint resolution of 
Congress would greatly strengthen this nation- 
al effort for our young readers. 

Mr. Speaker, | had the distinct opportunity 
of introducing legislation during the 99th Con- 
gress, that declared 1987 as “The Year of the 
Reader,” drawing attention to adult illiteracy in 
this country. Many of my colleagues cospon- 
sored that legislation, and | hope that during 
this Congress, they will think about adding 
their name to this worthwhile legislation. 


AN OUTSTANDING CITY 
MANAGER 


HON. VIC FAZIO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1988 


Mr. FAZIO. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
salute an individual that | have the utmost re- 
spect for, Mr. B. Gale Wilson. In 1956, at the 
age of 26, Mr. Wilson was appointed city man- 
ager of Fairfield, CA. Prior to his appointment, 
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Mr. Wilson served 2 years as the Buena Park, 
CA, city manager. For 32 years, a tenure con- 
sidered remarkable for city managers, Mr. 
Wilson has diligently served Fairfield and es- 
tablished a relationship of trust and mutual re- 
spect with each of the city’s 14 mayors and 
23 council members that have served during 
this time. 

While he retired this month, Mr. Wilson's 
long tenure is a testament to his skills as an 
efficient administrator, an innovator, and as a 
planner with a good sense of future needs. 
These skills have been put to excellent use as 
he successfully guided Fairfield from a small 
town of less than 11,000 to the commercial 
center of Solano County with more than 
73,000 residents. He has recruited large suc- 
cessful corporations and small businesses to 
the area which has brought jobs and prosperi- 
ty to the region. 

Besides managing the city matters for Fair- 
field for 32 years, Mr. Wilson has been very 
active in local community organizations, in- 
cluding service on the North Bay Healthcare 
Corp. Board and the California State Commis- 
sion on Peace Officer Standards and Training. 
Named the “Public Administrator of the Year” 
in 1975 by Brigham Young University Institute 
of Public Management, Mr. Wilson has re- 
ceived numerous awards and honors during 
his career including recognition from the Inter- 
national City Management Association and the 
League of California Cities. 

| know that Fairfield has been very fortunate 
to have an administrator of Mr. Wilson's ability 
directing the city for 32 years, and | hope that 
future city managers will use his career as a 
textbook lesson of a successful city adminis- 
trator. 


TRIBUTE TO MR. JIMMY LYLES 
HON. SOLOMON P. ORTIZ 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1988 


Mr. ORTIZ. Mr. Speaker, | rise today in 
order to pay tribute to an individual whose tre- 
mendous dedication and hard work have re- 
sulted in innumerable benefits for the citizens 
of my congressional district. | speak of Mr. 
Jimmy Lyles who for more than 10 years 
served as the president of the Chamber of 
Commerce in Corpus Christi, TX. 

It would be difficult to overstate the enor- 
mous contributions Mr. Lyles has made to the 
entire Corpus Christi community. During his 
tenure as president, his selfless commitment 
and inspired leadership have aided in the eco- 
nomic development of Corpus Christi in count- 
less ways. Jimmy’s foresight and ability to 
convince others to work together toward a 
common goal have made him a vital force for 
positive change and progress. 

Perhaps his greatest achievement was his 
crucial role in securing the designation of 
Corpus Christi as a site for the U.S. Navy 
Strategic Homeporting Program. Under this 
plan, the U.S.S. Wisconsin battleship, the 
U.S.S. Lexington training aircraft carrier, and 
several support ships will be permanently sta- 
tioned at the | homeport site in 
Corpus Christi Bay. Jimmy was among the first 
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to realize the enormous economic potential of 
attracting such a project to Corpus Christi. He 
played a major and indispensable part in 
spearheading a communitywide effort to con- 
vince the Navy, Federal and State officials, 
and local residents of the many advantages 
and benefits of bringing homeporting to the 
Corpus Christi area. And today we are already 
beginning to reap the benefits of his fore- 
thought and determination as construction 
begins on Naval Station Ingleside. 

While homeport may be the most obvious 
and recent accomplishment in which Jimmy 
Lyles has had a hand, we must be sure to re- 
member that many other important projects 
and programs owe their existence largely to 
his devoted efforts. Jimmy helped to establish 
the Junior Leadership Program, which involves 
high school students in leadership roles in the 
community; the Corpus Christi Area Economic 
Development Corp.; Leadership Corpus Chris- 
ti, which helps area residents to become com- 
munity leaders; and the Crime Stoppers Pro- 
gram to mention just a few. From the most 
significant far-reaching plans to the smallest 
details, Jimmy's energetic commitment to de- 
veloping the enormous potential of our Shin- 
ning city by the Sea” has been a source of in- 
spiration to leaders throughout south Texas. 

And so, while all of us who care deeply 
about the future of Corpus Christi are sad- 
dened by his departure, we must at the same 
time be thankful that we were able to benefit 
from Jimmy Lyles’ many abilities and talents 
for so long. It is my sincere hope that all of us 
can learn from Jimmy's example and the les- 
sons he has taught us. Among these is the 
principle that it is vital to have an understand- 
ing of the future needs and aspirations of our 
community, and to put aside our differences 
and work together to achieve those important 
ambitions. 

Thus, as Jimmy Lyles moves on to new 
challenges and new horizons | believe | can 
speak for all who have had the good fortune 
to work with him when | say that our very best 
wishes and profound thanks and affection go 
with him, 


SOLOMON, STRATTON LEAD 
TRIBUTE TO WRGB-TV 


HON. GERALD B.H. SOLOMON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1988 


Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, after WRGB 
(Channel 6) in Schenectady, NY, began the 
first television program in the world in 1928, it 
didn't rest on its laurels, but continued to be a 
broadcasting pioneer with a long list of firsts. 

Mr. Speaker, that is why my good friend 
Sam STRATTON of Schenectady and | hope 
this House will join us in paying tribute to 
“America’s Television Station.” 

By 1928, a General Electric electronics 
wizard, Dr. E.F.W. Alexanderson, had been 
working for 2 years in Schenectady to develop 
what today we cannot imagine living without— 
television. Alexanderson’s invention, a large, 
clumsy mechanical device with a perforated 
“rotating scanning disc“ and tiny screen, 
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would give way to the electronic picture tube 
of today. 

The first television program was broadcast 
in Dr. Alexanderson's home at 1132 Adams 
Road in Schenectady on January 13, 1928. 
On May 10, 1928, the first regular television 
program schedule began twice a day, 3 days 
a week, with the world’s first televised news- 
casts. Station Manager Kolin Hager read farm 
and weather reports. 

That August, Gov. Al Smith announced his 
acceptance of the democratic nomination for 
President of the United states, broadcast live 
from the capital in Albany. 

The following month saw the first dramatic 
presentation, carried into four area homes 

The thirties was a period of bold innovation, 
with the first public demonstration of a large 
screen, a 7-foot picture projected on stage at 
Proctor's Theatre in Schenectady. Long-dis- 
tance television experiments astounded the 
scientific world, including a broadcast from 
Schenectady to Berlin, and a roundtrip trans- 
mission of a rectangular object from Schenec- 
tady to Australia and back again. This was 50 
years before satellites were commonplace. 

With a complete and more regular schedule, 
WRGB is said to have introduced modern tel- 
evision on November 6, 1929. 

Not even World War || stopped experimen- 
tation at WRGB. When the war ended, the 
manufacturing of sets and transmitters re- 
sumed. The commercial potential of television 
was becoming clear to everyone. Between 
1945 and 1948, the number of sets in the 
Albany-Schenectady-Troy area increased from 
300 to 1,919. 

By the fifties, WRGB was broadcasting 18 
hours of programming each week day. That 
decade also gave us color television and 
other technical changes. In 1957, WRGB 
moved to its present location in Niskayuna. 

More recently, WRGB introduced the area’s 
first 1-hour newscasts, and in 1981, became 
the first station in the market to provide pro- 
gramming 24 hours a day. Ownership of 
WRGB changed hands from General Electric 
to Universal Communications Corp. in 1983, 
and to Freedom Newspapers, Inc. in 1986. 

Today, WRGB is recognized as the coun- 
try's pioneer television station. Locally, WRGB 
is recognized as a leader in community serv- 
ice, synonymous throughout the capital dis- 
trict, and indeed the great Northeast, for civic 
spirit and communications excellence. 

Mr. Speaker, WRGB will celebrate its 60th 
anniversary on May 26. Please join Sam 
STRATTON and me in saluting this pioneer of 
the television industry, and in wishing many 
more decades of success, progress, and inno- 
vation. 


A SALUTE TO BILLY LEONARD, 
FRESNO AND MADERA COUN- 
TIES’ LABOR LEADER OF THE 
YEAR 


HON. RICHARD H. LEHMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1988 


Mr. LEHMAN of California. Mr. Speaker, 
today, | rise before the House to honor and 
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commend Mr. Billy R. Leonard, Fresno and 
Madera Counties’ “Labor Leader of the Year.” 
Mr. Leonard, a long time participant in orga- 
nized labor, is an appropriate recipient of this 
award. 

A native of Oklahoma, Mr. Leonard moved 
to the Fresno area with his family in 1948. His 
long history of efforts for labor interests began 
in 1951 when he joined the Laborers’ Interna- 
tional Union Local 294. Mr. Leonard was a 
member of the Teamsters Union from 1954 to 
1959 and became field representative for 
local 294 in 1978, serving in this capacity until 
1987. He is currently serving as business 
manager for local 294. 

Billy Leonard's contributions to the protec- 
tion and promotion of worker interests and 
rights is extensive. He is currently president of 
the Fresno, Madera, Kings, Tulare Counties 
Building Trades Council, is on the Executive 
Board of the Fresno-Madera Central Labor 
Council, and is a member of the Northern 
California District Council of Laborers. Mr. 
Leonard also serves on the negotiating com- 
mittee of the 46 counties Northern California 
District Council of Laborers. 

Mr. Leonard's positive attitude, hard work, 
and rapport with his colleagues have played a 
fundamental role in local union cohesiveness 
and influence on issues of importance to 
labor. His leadership qualities, however, are 
not limited to the labor arena. His contribu- 
tions to the Korean war effort earned him 2 
bronze stars and a silver star for bravery. In 
addition, he has been influential in recruiting 
efforts of union members for local projects to 
which he is committed; namely, the Meux 
Home historical restoration project and Fres- 
no's Ronald McDonald House. 

| ask my colleagues in the House to join me 
in congratulating Billy Leonard for his recent 
distinction and wish him the best as he contin- 
ues his efforts for labor and the communities 
of the Fresno and Madera area. 


LEGISLATION TO PROTECT OUR 
NATION’S LOBSTER FISHERY 


HON. JOSEPH E. BRENNAN 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1988 


Mr. BRENNAN. Mr. Speaker, today my col- 
league, OLYMPIA J. SNOWE and | are introduc- 
ing legislation to protect our Nation's lobster 
fishery. 

The lobster fishery is an important natural 
resource. Nationwide, the value of lobster 
landings totaled $133 million in 1987. 

In my own State of Maine, the lobster fish- 
ery supports an industry that does more than 
provide a vital source of income to the State. 
Lobstermen embody values that we cherish— 
self-reliance, hard work, and an understanding 
of our natural resources. 

The lobster fishermen understand better 
than anyone the importance of protecting the 
fishery on which they rely. 

The lobster fishery is currently managed 
under the American lobster fishery manage- 
ment plan, in which lobstering States regulate 
harvesting in coordination with the Federal 
Government. 
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To preserve the health of this fishery, the 
management plan has enacted a series of in- 
creases in the minimum size. The first in- 
crease took effect this year, and further in- 
creases are scheduled for 1989, 1990, and 
1991. 

The plan requires coordination between lob- 
stering States and the Federal Government. 
Although this coordination has not always 
been easy to achieve, the current schedule of 
size increases has received widespread sup- 
port. 

Maine, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island 
have mandated the increases within the 3- 
mile coastal limits under their jurisdiction, and 
the Federal Government has followed suit in 
the offshore zone. New Hampshire and Con- 
necticut are expected to pass similar meas- 
ures. 

But the management plan is in serious jeop- 
ardy. 
Similar minimum size increases have not 
been enacted in Canada, which currently sup- 
plies about half of the lobsters sold in the 
United States. 

About 10 percent of imported lobsters are 
estimated to be below the Federal minimum 
size. As the minimum size increases, the 
number of imports below minimum size is ex- 
pected to increase to 30 percent. 

The availability of these undersized lobsters 
could seriously undermine the American lob- 
ster fishery management plan. 

American lobstermen cannot compete ef- 
fectively in a market that is open to foreign, 
undersized imports. 

Recently representatives of the Maine lob- 
ster industry met with me and the other Mem- 
bers of the Maine Congressional Delegation. 
They told us that the American lobster fishery 
management plan is in danger. 

They told us that unless the problem of un- 
dersized Canadian imports is addressed, op- 
position to the management plan will rise. This 
opposition could lead to the repeal of the plan 
at the State level. 

We cannot afford to allow undersized im- 
ports to destroy a vital management plan that 
we have worked so hard to achieve. 

The measure Congresswoinan SNOWE and | 
are introducing would prohibit the import of 
undersized or egg-bearing lobsters, or the 
parts of such lobsters. It would require an 
annual study by the National Marine Fisheries 
Service on the effect of the availability of un- 
dersized lobsters on the American lobster 
fishery management plan. 

Maine’s lobstermen do not want to tell 
anyone else their business. 

All they want—and the industry is united on 
this—is fair play from the Canadians. 


IN MEMORY OF JAMES E. 
OLSON, CHAIRMAN AND CEO 
OF AT&T 


HON. DON RITTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1988 


Mr. RITTER. Mr. Speaker, on April 18 of 
this year, Jim Olson, chairman and CEO of 
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AT&T died at the age of 62. With his passing, 
American business, indeed America, lost one 
of its visionary leaders. Jim Olson was my 
friend and my own life and career were en- 
riched by his actions and his example. 


As the representative of the Lehigh Valley 
of Pennsylvania, which is the home of AT&T's 
Bell Labs, AT&T Technology Systems and the 
soon to be completed Solid State Technology 
Center and a member of the House Telecom- 
munications and Finance Subcommittee, | 
worked closely with Jim on a number of 
issues, His down-to-earth, man-of-the-people 
persona mixed with his grasp of high-technol- 
ogy telecommunications issues made Jim a 
force to be reckoned with in the information 
age. 

It was that force which Jim brought to the 
troubled times following divestiture and which 
gained recognition as one of America’s top 
business leaders. 


Jim was an example of the great American 
dream, literally working his way from the 
bottom up. A barber's son from Devil’s Lake, 
ND., he started in the telephone and telecom- 
munications business since 1943 when he 
was hired as a splicer’s helper with the North- 
western Bell Telephone Co. in Grand Forks, 
ND. Twenty-three years later, Jim had moved 
through the ranks of the Company to become 
a vice president, and general manager in its 
lowa area. He was transferred to Indiana Bell 
as vice president operations, in 1970, and 
became president of that company 2 years 
later. 

In 1974, he assumed the presidency of Illi- 
nois Bell, and in 1977, became executive vice 
president of AT&T headquarters in New York 
City. He was made president and chief operat- 
ing officer in June 1985, after serving as vice 
chairman of the board since 1979. 


In his 20-month tenure, Jim had many chal- 
lenges as the first chairman and CEO in the 
post-divestiture era. He reshaped AT&T by im- 
proving its core business of long-distance 
service and phone equipment. He got its com- 
puter business into the black and increased its 
overseas revenues. And he used his powerful 
personality to bring about these changes 
through cooperation, not confrontation. 


Jim never did lose the common touch. In an 
era when total commitment to quality is es- 
sential to competitiveness, Jim Olson’s AT&T 
was out front. 


Jim instilled AT&T employees with a fighting 
spirit and left the company strong, both finan- 
cially and strategically. Through his leadership, 
the company is perfectly positioned in growing 
fields of technology, such as wide-area 
networking and distributed network intelli- 
gence. 1 

Jim Olson will be missed. | will miss him. 
People who knew him will miss his short- 
sleeve” management style and the fervor he 
displayed for the beliefs he held. And, Amer- 
ica and the world will miss his leadership ef- 
forts to fulfill the vision for the information 
age. 
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SALUTE TO THE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH AT FRANKLIN LAKES 
ON THE DEDICATION OF ITS 
NEW BUILDING 


HON. ROBERT A. ROE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1988 


Mr. ROE. Mr. Speaker, it is with great pride 
that | rise today to salute a great house of 
worship in my Eighth Congressional District of 
New Jersey which, for nearly three decades, 
has not only served as a beacon of faith to 
countless numbers of our people in the great- 
er northern New Jersey area, but also as a 
pillar of service to the community. 

| am speaking of the Presbyterian Church at 
Franklin Lakes, NJ, which will be marking a 
truly historic occasion on Sunday, May 15. On 
that day, Mr. Speaker, Pastor John F. Lohr 
and his parishioners will dedicate their com- 
pletely renovated church and, in so doing, cel- 
ebrate a bright new beginning for this out- 
standing congregation. 

Since 1960, when this fine congregation 

formed and signed its charter, the Presbyteri- 
an Church at Franklin Lakes has been devot- 
ed to serving those in need in the greater 
Bergen-Passaic area, and has touched the 
lives of too many people to count. In the 
words of Pastor Lohr, who recently wrote to 
me: 
We are very excited about the completion 
of our completely renovated church build- 
ing * * * this has been a transforming time 
in the life of our church and we look for- 
ward to being able to reach out in new ways 
to our community. Our mission has always 
included a concern for the needs of the resi- 
dents of the City of Paterson. 

Mr. Speaker, this renovation was begun in 
June 1987, and caused the congregation's 
displacement for nearly a year, but it was a 
hardship | know all will have considered most 
worth while, for it will allow the church to 
serve its worshippers and the community even 
more effectively than in the past. 

This is the first renovation of the church 
since it was originally built in 1968. Ideas for 
its reconstruction were developed from a 
church growth study headed by Elder Su- 
zanne Ross. Recommendations included re- 
placing flat roofs over the library and sanctu- 
ary with peaked ones and raising the Narthex. 
The renovation also includes new carpeting, 
new wall covering and a new organ. 

| would also like to commend, in highest 
terms, the hard work supplied by the planning 
committees of the congregation as well as the 
designing advice of Commercial Interiors of 
Franklin Lakes and the architectural skill of 
Albin Rothe of Ramsey. These combined ef- 
forts serve not only to renew the building, but 
also the pride of all those who participate in 
the church and its activities. 

Mr. Speaker, | invite you and my colleagues 
to join me in saluting and congratulating the 
Presbyterian Church at Franklin Lakes on its 
new home, a home that | know will allow it to 
continue to be a vital part of its community, 
State, and Nation. 
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H.R. 4150, A BILL TO RESTORE 
THE POSTAL SERVICE TO OFF- 
BUDGET 


HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1988 


Mr. FORD of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, | want 
to report that over 300 Members of the House 
have cosponsored H.R. 4150, a bill to restore 
the Postal Service to off-budget status. 

The bill today was approved for full commit- 
tee consideration by the Subcommittee on 
Postal Operations and Services, chaired by 
MICKEY LELAND. It will come before the full 
committee tommorrow. 

I want to commend Congressman LELAND 
for the speedy way he has proceeded with 
this important legislation. 

The bill is aimed at halting the kind of politi- 
cal interference that has led to the cancella- 
tion or deferment of more than 700 badly 
needed construction projects. 

The Postal Service, which has received no 
appropriations for operating costs since 1982, 
is not a part of the budget problem because it 
pays its own way and therefore should not be 
forced to help solve the fiscal crisis at the ex- 
pense of postal customers. 

| introduced the off-budget legislation last 
March to return the Postal Service to the posi- 
tion it enjoyed before fiscal year 1986. It 
would ensure that receipts and disbursements 
no longer would be counted for the purpose 
of determining the Federal deficit. 


ENHANCEMENT OF LOBSTER 
CONSERVATION LAWS 


HON. OLYMPIA J. SNOWE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1988 


Ms. SNOWE. Mr. Speaker, today the Maine 
congressional delegation is introducing very 
important legislation to improve the conserva- 
tion management of lobsters sold in the U.S. 
marketplace. This legislation will assure that 
imported lobsters will also be required to meet 
domestic conservation policies. 

Lobster conservation laws in Maine and 
other New England States, combined with 
policies under the Federal American Lobster 
Fishery Management Plan, are currently work- 
ing well to preserve the proper conservation 
of the lobster species. The minimum size 
standard helps to assure that the lobster 
stocks are not depleted to the point of endan- 
gering the vitality of the species in future dec- 
ades. 

Unfortunately, however, through a loophole 
in the law, imported lobsters, originating pri- 
marily from Canada, have been shipped into 
this country without the requirement that they 
meet U.S. conservation standards. As a result, 
a quantity of these imports are subminimum 
size. Egg-bearing and “scrubbed” (where the 
eggs have already been physically removed) 
lobsters, which are also restricted by U.S. poli- 
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cies, are allowed entry as well for sale in the 
U.S. marketplace. 

This legislation, which is similar to a bill in- 
troduced by Congressman McKernan in 1985, 
requires that imported lobsters and lobster 
parts meet our Federal minimum size stand- 
ards. Thus, for entry purposes, lobsters would 
be required to meet the standards as outlined 
in the American Lobster Fishery Management 
Plan, implemented under title III of the Magnu- 
son Fishery Conservation and Management 
Act. 

Our lobster industry in Maine believes 
strongly that the conservation efforts they are 
living by are a lot less effective than would 
otherwise be the case if the imports were held 
to the same conservation standards. Maine 
fishermen have always been supportive of 
conservation measures that are fairly directed 
at assuring the future vitality of fish stocks, By 
keeping imported lobsters to the same stand- 
ards our industry lives by, we will establish a 
greater degree of fairness to this important re- 
sources conservation effort. 

| wish to also emphasize that no prohibition 
for entry or competition in the U.S. market 
would be created by this legislation. Dealers 
and pound owners throughout New England 
actually depend on lobster imports to meet 
market demand from December through June 
every year. 

| believe this bill makes a sensible and per- 
fecting improvement to our lobster conserva- 
tion policy; | urge my colleagues in the House 
to support its enactment. 


THANK YOU, LT. COL. JOHN HAY 


HON. BOB McEWEN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1988 


Mr. MCEWEN. Mr. Speaker, this week Lt. 
Col. John Hay is retiring after 30 years of 
faithful and dedicated service in the U.S. 
Army. It has been my privilege to know Colo- 
nel Hay during his assignment with the Army 
Liaison Office at the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives. During his tenure on Capitol Hill, 
the Congress has asked much of him, and 
Colonel Hay has always met or exceeded our 
requests. In my view, his service record is a 
shining example to all junior officers. 

Throughout his Army career, Colonel Hay 
has been supported by his wife, Sue. They 
have three beautiful children, Suzy, John and 
Matt, and three precious grandchildren. 

Mr. Speaker, Colonel Hay and his wife have 
served America well. They have provided an 
outstanding example of selflessness, dedicat- 
ed service, and love of country to countless 
young men and women over the past 30 
years. | ask my colleagues to join with me in 
expressing our thanks and appreciation to 
John and Sue Hay. We wish them God speed 
in the years to come. 


The letter follows: 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, DC, May 10, 1988. 

Lt. Col. JoHN F. Hay, 

House Liaison Division, Office of Legisla- 
tive Liaison, Office of the Secretary of 
the Army, Washington, DC. 

Dear CoLone. Hay: For the past 30 years 
you have served our Nation with distinction 
as both an enlisted man and an officer in 
the U.S. Army, I don’t want your retirement 
from the Army to pass without taking this 
opportunity to express my personal appre- 
ciation for the many kindnesses and courte- 
sies which you have extended to my staff 
and me. 

Colonel Hay, I would also like to say a spe- 
cial “thank you.” Thank you for your years 
of service to our Nation. Thank you for your 
years away from home. Thank you for your 
service in the Texas National Guard, in the 
Special forces, in the Rangers, and in the 
Infantry. Thank you for your years of serv- 
ice as a Military Policeman. Thank you for 
your dedication to duty, honor, and country 
during times of war and peace. Above all, 
thank you for being a soldier's soldier. 

The Congress has asked much of you over 
the years, and you have always met or ex- 
ceeded our requests. Upon your retirement, 
please know that all you have done for the 
Army, the Congress, and our Nation is rec- 
ognized, and deeply appreciated. 

With warmest personal regards, 


Sincerely, 
Bos McEwen, 
Member of Congress. 


THE ANTI-DEFAMATION LEAGUE 
HONORS CHARLES “CHUCK” T. 
MANATT 


HON. HENRY A. WAXMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1988 


Mr. WAXMAN. Mr. Speaker, on May 25, 
1988, 75 years of effort and commitment to 
human rights shall be celebrated at a gala 
dinner dance in Beverly Hills. | am pleased 
that the distinguished honoree for the Juris- 
prudence Award of the Legal Division of the 
Anti-Defamation League is my good friend, 
Charles Chuck“ T. Manatt. 

Concurrent with Chuck's extensive legal 
business and political responsibilities, Chuck 
has always made time to give his energy, re- 
sources and knowledge to a variety of civic 
and community-oriented endeavors. In the 
recent past, he has served on the board of 
the Los Angeles Performing Arts Council; as 
chairman of the board of counselors of the 
University of Southern California School of 
Public Administration; and on the board of 
governors of the UCLA Foundation. In addi- 
tion, he serves as a board member of the Los 
Angeles Council of Boy Scouts and the World 
Affairs Council. 

Born in Chicago and raised in lowa, Chuck 
received a B.S. degree from lowa State Uni- 
versity, as well as a J.D. degree from George 
Washington University Law School. He began 
a law practice specializing in the field of bank- 
ing law. The firm which he now heads has 
over 100 attorneys in its Los Angeles and 
Washington, DC offices. Chuck also co-found- 
ed the First Los Angeles Bank and has served 
as chairman of the board since its inception. 
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He served as president of the California Bank- 
ers Association 1979-80 and on the Govern- 
ment Relations Council and American Bankers 
Association Council. 

Chuck currently serves on the boards of di- 
rectors of Tiger International Corp. and Gener- 
al Telephone Co. of California. He is a 
member in good standing of the Los Angeles 
County, San Fernando Valley, Federal, and 
American Bar Associations, and the Washing- 
ton, DC and California Bars. He also serves 
on the board of directors of the National En- 
dowment for Democracy. 

Chuck has devoted himself and his bound- 
less talents to the political process. He has 
held many prominent positions in the political 
arena, including chairman of the California/ 
Southern California Democratic Party, 1971- 
77; chairman of the Western States Confer- 
ence Democratic Party, 1972-76; Democratic 
Party National Committeeman, 1976-present; 
chairman of the National Finance Council of 
the Party, 1978-81; and chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee, 1981-85. 

Charles Chuck“ T. Manatt is married to the 
former Kathleen Klinkefus, with whom he has 
had three children. 

The Anti-Defamation League has, for the 
past 75 years, striven to secure justice and 
fair treatment for all Americans. Chuck Manatt 
is certainly a most deserving individual who 
exemplifies the noble ideals and goals for 
which the ADL was founded. 

| ask the Speaker and all my esteemed col- 
leagues in the House of Representatives to 
join me in saluting Charles “Chuck” T. Manatt 
on this most auspicious occasion, and in wish- 
ing him and members of the ADL continued 
success in their efforts on behalf of human 
rights. 


APPEAL TO ISRAELI PRIME MIN- 
ISTER ON BEHALF OF MUBA- 
RAK AWAD 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1988 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. Speaker, as a 
Member of Congress concerned over the se- 
curity of the State of Israel, | rise to express 
my opposition to the decision of Prime Minis- 
ter Yitzhak Shamir to expel Mubarak Awad. 
Mr. Awad was born in Jerusalern and became 
a United States citizen after attending college 
in the United States. In 1983 Mr. Awad re- 
turned to Jerusalem where he founded the 
Palestinian Center for the Study of Nonvio- 
lence, in addition to running a counseling pro- 
gram for parents, teachers, and students on 
the West Bank. Mr. Awad’s most notable 
characteristic, however, is his belief in nonvio- 
lent political expression as a means of pro- 
testing Israel’s continued occupation of the 
West Bank and Gaza Strip. Mr. Awad has 
sought to apply the nonviolent philosopy of 
Mahatma Gandhi and the Reverend Martin 
Luther King, Jr., to the volatile realm of Israeli- 
Palestinian relations. 

Last week, Israeli authorities served Mr. 
Awad with a deportation order because of ac- 
tivities which they deemed harmful "to the se- 
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curity of the state and to public order.” Al- 
though Israeli officials allege that Mr. Awad “is 
one of the main contributors to the violent dis- 
turbances” in the Occupied Territories, their 
efforts to deport him date back to the spring 
of 1987. Israel's Interior Ministry first ordered 
Mr. Awad out of the country last November, 
but stayed its action after concerned Israeli 
citizens, some members of the Knesset, and 
the United States Government protested. The 
Israeli Government is now attempting to tie 
Mr. Awad with the continued violence in the 
occupied territories on the basis of evidence 
which some informed diplomats have de- 
scribed as circumstantial.“ 

The legalities of Mr. Awad's case are com- 
plex and reflect the precarious status of Pal- 
estinians residing in the occupied territories. 
Although Mr. Awad is a naturalized United 
States citizen, he was born in East Jerusalem 
and considers that his home. He is not a citi- 
zen of Israel, however, and, like many of his 
fellow Palestinians, is subject to deportation 
by Israeli authorities. 

The legal technicalities surrounding Mr. 
Awad’s deportation proceedings are less sig- 
nificant, however, than the implications of Isra- 
el's decision to expel him from the country. 
For at issue is not the unresolved legal status 
of Palestinians living in the occupied territo- 
ries, but the willingness of Israel to tolerate 
nonviolent political protests. The Government 
of Israel has consistently offered to negotiate 
with Palestinian leaders willing to renounce 
the use of violence and recognize the legiti- 
macy of the State of Israel. The tragic vio- 
lence which has gripped the occupied territo- 
ries over the past 6 months should provide 
ample reminder of the urgent need to identify 
and initiate a dialog with such leaders. That Is- 
raeli authorities should detain and deport any 
Palestinian explicitly committed to nonviolence 
should be of grave concern to any American 
worried over the long-term security of Israel. 

Israel has faced serious threats to its secu- 
rity since its founding in 1948. Since that time, 
the United States has remained staunchly 
committed to preserving Israel's security. This 
commitment has enjoyed the support of every 
administration, virtually all sectors of American 
society, and most Members of Congress, in- 
cluding myself. | cannot but conclude, howev- 
er, that deporting Mr. Awad will represent a 
shortsighted act, the ultimate effect of which 
will be to deprive the Palestinian people of a 
sorely needed source of nonviolent protest. | 
am pleased to note that the State Department 
shares concerns. In reference to Mr. 
Awad's case, the State Department stated 
that “the principles of peaceful change and 
nonviolence in the occupied territories de- 
serve strong support and encouragement.” 

During the years to come, Israel will con- 
front a complex political challenge to comple- 
ment the military threat it has faced for the 
past 40 years. A growing Arab minority within 
Israel, combined with a restive and increasing- 
ly hostile Palestinian population in the occu- 
pied territories, will pose a daunting challenge 
to Israel's traditional identity as a nation both 
Jewish and democratic in nature. While | 
would not underestimate the difficulty of suc- 
cessfully meeting this challenge, | cannot be- 
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lieve that Mr. Awad’s expulsion will be a con- 
tribution. Peaceful means of political expres- 
sion are a vital necessity for any society un- 
dergoing profound transformation. Now more 
than ever, the philosophy espoused by Mr. 
Awad must be embraced and nurtured if Israel 
is to enjoy a more secure and peaceful future. 

am writing to Prime Minister Shamir to 
urge him to reconsider his deportation pro- 
ceedings against Mr. Awad. My actions repre- 
sent no lack of appreciation for Israel's predic- 
ament, but rather, my sincere belief that non- 
violent avenues of political opposition must 
remain open to all parties—Arabs and Jews 
alike—with a stake in Israel's future. | hope 
that my colleagues share my concern over 
this issue, and will join my appeal on behalf of 
Mr. Awad. Reconciling the legitimate political 
rights of a minority with the security of the 
state is a difficult and painful process. Silenc- 
ing those who advocate peaceful change, 
however, will invite only a violent and tragic 
future which no one desires. | hope my letter 
will lead Prime Minister Shamir to give closer 
examination to the long-term implications of 
his actions against Mr. Awad. 


SUPREME COURT SECTION 1981 
RULING 


HON. GERALD D. KLECZKA 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1988 


Mr. KLECZKA. Mr. Speaker, with the defeat 
of Judge Bork’s nomination and the twilight of 
the Reagan Presidency, civil rights advocates 
thought our Nation's basic civil rights laws 
were safe. Maybe we were wrong. Last week 
we learned that the Supreme Court may 
decide to roll back the coverage of an impor- 
tant civil rights law. 

The Supreme Court decided to reconsider 
its 1976 Runyon decision which allowed vic- 
tims of discrimination to sue private parties. If 
the Supreme Court overturns its earlier deci- 
sion, victims of discrimination would lose 
some of current law's most potent legal reme- 
dies against discrimination. Victims of the 
most blatant discrimination would lose their 
ability to sue for damages. 

If the Court decides to roll back the cover- 
age of section 1981 the Congress should not 
stand idly by. We should add explicit language 
to restore the original coverage of the law. 
The Congress could also use this opportunity 
to widen the coverage of this law. Currently, 
only victims of racial discrimination can use 
this law; victims of sex discrimination can't. 

Section 1981 has become an important part 
of our Nation's civil rights laws. The Congress 
should be prepared to act to protect the cur- 
rent coverage of the law and to extend it to 
women. In 1988, we should be trying to make 
our society more just, not trying to roll back 
the advances of the last 25 years. 
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CONGRESSIONAL CALL TO CON- 
SCIENCE VIGIL FOR SOVIET 
JEWS 


HON. THOMAS J. MANTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1988 


Mr. MANTON. Mr. Speaker, | join with a 
number of my colleagues in participating in 
the Congressional Call to Conscience Vigil for 
Soviet Jews. The purpose of the vigil is to 
continue to call regular attention to the plight 
of Soviet Jews who are desperately seeking 
their freedom and permission to emigrate from 
the Soviet Union. 

am greatly concerned about the Soviet 
Union’s continued use of security consider- 
ations for denying legitimate and deserving 
exit visa applications. Today, | would like to 
share with my colleagues the story of a par- 
ticular refusnik, Gregory Gimpelson. Mr. Gim- 
pelson's wife and son reside in my congres- 
sional district. The Gimpelson family has been 
separated since 1977. In 1977, Bronislava and 
Gregory Gimpelson divorced in order that 
Bronislava, and their son, Alexander, could 
emigrate to the United States. The Gimpel- 
sons knew if they applied for emigration as a 
family, they would be refused by Soviet au- 
thorities. The family has been working diligent- 
ly to be reunited ever since. Alexander has 
sent his father an invitation to join him in the 
United States. 

Gregory Gimpelson's application for an exit 
visa has been refused 20 times. In the most 
recent refusal, Mr. Gimpelson was told the 
earliest he would be allowed to leave the 
Soviet Union was 1995. The Soviet authorities 
base their denial on the claim Mr. Gimpelson 
may have obtained access to sensitive infor- 
mation while working at the Central Research 
Institute of Ship Automation in Leningrad. 
However, he has not been employed at the in- 
stitute since 1973. General Secretary Gorba- 
chev has publicly stated several times that de- 
nying an exit visa because an applicant has 
been in possession of state secrets should be 
a relevant concern for only 5 or 10 years. By 
Mr. Gorbachev's own criteria, Mr. Gimpelson 
should be allowed to be reunited with his 
family. 

Mr. Speaker, too many Soviet Jews have 
waited too long for their freedom. As the date 
of the Moscow summit approaches and rela- 
tions between the United States and the 
Soviet Union continue to improve, | hope 
meaningful progress will be realized on this 
issue. Members of Congress must continue 
their efforts on behalf of the Gregory Gimpel- 
sons of the Soviet Union. Furthermore, | urge 
President Reagan and his representatives to 
make the plight of Soviet Jewry a topic of high 
priority in their discussions with General Sec- 
retary Gorbachev and his representatives. The 
time has come to grant the Jewish people of 
the Soviet Union their freedom. | urge the 
leaders of the Soviet Union to do so. 


10402 
PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


HON. BILL NELSON 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 10, 1988 

Mr. NELSON of Florida. Mr. Speaker, | was 
unable to be present and voting on May 5, 
1988, for Roll No. 104, on the motion to ap- 
prove the Journal. Had | been present, | would 
have voted “aye.” 


THE DARE PROGRAM 
HON. BILL LOWERY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1988 


Mr. LOWERY of California. Mr. Speaker, in 
the war against drugs it is important that we 
not only stop drug use, but we prevent it. The 
family unit plays a key role in this process, 
however, there are a number of specialized 
assistance programs available for school age 
children to help bridge the gap in learning how 
to “Just Say No.” One such program is known 
as the Drug Abuse Resistance Education 
[DARE] Program. 

The Drug Abuse Resistance Education Pro- 
gram was formed in 1983. The Los Angeles 
Unified School District and Los Angeles Police 
Department formed a partnership to develop a 
comprehensive drug prevention education pro- 
gram for the elementary school children of 
Los Angeles. 

Although DARE was developed in Los An- 
geles, it did not end there. DARE is currently 
in 33 States and 3 foreign countries. It is man- 
datory that all DARE officers are thoroughly 
trained in Los Angeles in a special program. 
This keeps worldwide continuity of the pro- 
gram's ultimate goal—unite the child, school, 
and police department to form a strong bond 
against drug abuse. 

DARE deals with peer pressure resistance 
techniques, decisionmaking skills, problem- 
solving exercises, positive lifestyles, and alter- 
natives to drug use. All of these are creatively 
taught by uniformed, unarmed police officers. 

The DARE Program consists of 17 1-hour-a- 
week sessions over a semester. The program 
participants are generally fifth or sixth graders, 
in their last year of elementary school. These 
children are young enough to have not been 
exposed to a vast drug problem, yet old 
enough to understand the following concepts: 
Drug use and misuse, resisting pressures to 
use drugs, building self-esteem, assertive- 
ness—a response style, managing stress with- 
out taking drugs, decisionmaking and risk 
taking, alternatives to drug use, and positive 
role modeling. 

The San Diego Police Department has de- 
veloped a DARE program in my congressional 
district. The results are proving to be very ef- 
fective, and, the program has opened doors to 
improved communication among youth. DARE 
in San Diego consists of seven SDPD Officers 
and was implemented in January 1988. 

| would like to commend Sgt. Ed Zitter and 
his staff, for the excellent program they pro- 
vide for the San Diego Community. The DARE 
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Program speaks for itself, but, it is out of self- 
lessness these officers dedicate their concern 
and caring for America’s children. 


TRIBUTE TO MRS. EDNA ELAINE 
AVERY 


HON. HOWARD L. BERMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1988 


Mr. BERMAN. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute to an outstanding member of my 
community, Mrs. Edna Elaine Avery. Mrs. 
Avery began her career with the Los Angeles 
Police Department on March 24, 1957. 
Throughout her tenure, her superiors have 
always commented on her dedication to duty, 
her loyalty and outstanding leadership quali- 
ties. 

Under the supervision of Mrs. Avery, the 
Van Nuys Records Unit reached a level of ef- 
ficiency that it had never before attained. Al- 
though the unit is continually understaffed, it 
was responsible for work generated from 10 
separate entities within the Valley Headquar- 
ters. Because of her leadership qualities, Mrs. 
Avery's staff was well trained and operated at 
maximum efficiency. 

Mrs. Avery unselfishly rescheduled her va- 
cations on many occasions to ensure that the 
Van Nuys Records Unit would maintain their 
high caliber of service. She worked overtime 
and on her scheduled days off to assist with 
the ever increasing workload associated with 
law enforcement, refusing compensation for 
her time. Mrs. Avery feels that it is her respon- 
sibility to get the job done and help not only 
the personnel of the Police Department in Van 
Nuys, but all department personnel requesting 
her assistance. 

During the city’s financial crisis as a result 
of proposition 13, Mrs. Avery responded to 
the Departments needs to conserve re- 
sources by utilizing her ingenuity. Repeatedly, 
Mrs. Avery has shown the inclination to take 
on the tough jobs herself and see them 
through. Her leadership and supervisorial abili- 
ties set standards for all of us who strive for 
excellence. 

It is my distinct honor and pleasure to ask 
my colleagues to join me in honoring Mrs. 
Edna Elaine Avery, an outstanding public serv- 
ant. 


EQUITY FOR GREAT LAKES 
SHIPPING 


HON. DAVID R. OBEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1988 


Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, today, | am intro- 
ducing legislation to address an increasingly 
damaging problem that is affecting shipping in 
the Great Lakes, and which has developed as 
a consequence of the lack of oceangoing 
American-flag service to Great Lakes ports 
and a deliberate misinterpretation, by the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the Maritime Ad- 
ministration, of the cargo preference provi- 
sions of the 1985 Food Security Act. 
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Since 1986, there has been no oceangoing 
U.S.-flag service in the Great Lakes, placing 
our region at a competitive disadvantage in 
bidding for federally impelled cargoes such as 
food aid under the Food-for-Peace Program. 

In addition, the absence of U.S.-flag service 
means we have lost valuable Federal cargoes 
which should have been exported from Great 
Lakes ports but which have ended up being 
exported from other port ranges. Already this 
year, millions of pounds of food aid which had 
been allocated to Great Lakes ports for export 
through the St. Lawrence Seaway has been 
diverted to other port ranges, resulting in the 
loss of income and economic activity to the 
Great Lakes region. 

The Department of Agriculture says it needs 
to divert cargo from the Great Lakes to meet 
the U.S.-flag preference requirement for feder- 
ally impelled cargoes, which increased this 
year to 75 percent from 50 percent 3 years 
ago under the 1985 farm bill. However, in di- 
verting these cargoes to meet its U.S.-flag 
preference requirement, USDA is ignoring a 
second mandate in the bill which established 
a Great Lakes set-aside, a minimum tonnage 
amount of food aid that must be exported 
from Great Lakes ports through the St. Law- 
rence Seaway. This set-aside was included in 
the legislation to ensure that shipping on the 
Great Lakes would not be harmed by the in- 
creased cargo preference requirement, and 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD makes it very 
clear that under the set-aside cargoes were to 
be shipped through the St. Lawrence Seaway. 

USDA is ignoring this mandate by, in effect, 
classifying the Mississippi River as part of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway, and counting cargoes 
barged down the river from Chicago for even- 
tual export from gulf ports on U.S.-flag vessels 
as exports from the Great Lakes. 

This absurd and damaging situation could 
be remedied if there was oceangoing U.S.-flag 
service in the Great Lakes, but private ship 
operators are effectively prohibited from pro- 
viding such service because of current law 
mandating a 3-year waiting period for re- 
flagged vessels before they can become eligi- 
ble to carry Federal cargoes. 

Certain requirements relating to the reflag- 
ging of foreign vessels were waived last year 
in the case of 11 Kuwaiti tankers, and it is 
vital if we are to preserve international ship- 
ping service in the Great Lakes that the cur- 
rent 3-year waiting period be waived to allow 
Great Lakes ports to enjoy the benefits of 
U.S.-flag service. 

My legislation will: 

Authorize the Secretary of Transportation to 
waive the 3-year waiting period for reflagged 
vessels to allow up to six vessels to serve 
Great Lakes ports in international trade; 

Require American crews on such vessels, in 
accordance with current requirements for 
U.S.-flag vessels, and; 

Require that all repair or reconditioning 
work to bring the reflagged vessels up to 
Coast Guard specifications be done in U.S. 
shipyards, 

This legislation is essential to enable Great 
Lakes ports to compete on an even basis with 
other port ranges. It will also benefit American 
seamen and American shipyards, and may 
result in savings to the Federal Government 
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through the elimination of the additional ex- 
pense of shipping midwestern grain to the 
Gulf of Mexico for export. 


MISSING A “DAY” IN 
NORTHVILLE 


HON. CARL D. PURSELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1988 


Mr. PURSELL. Mr. Speaker, it is with great 
pride that | bring to the attention of Congress 
and the Nation the recent retirement of Jean 
Day. 

Jean Day has been with the Northville 
Record (Michigan) for 25 years, having served 
as editor since 1980. 

The quaint community of Northville has en- 
joyed the skill and talents of Jean Day through 
her diligent work in keeping us informed on 
events and trends throughout our area and 
the State of Michigan. 

A graduate of the University of Michigan, 
Jean Day worked previously to her experience 
in Northville for newspapers in Flint and Bir- 
mingham, MI, as well as a society writer for 
the Detroit News. 

Under Jean's direction as editor, the North- 
ville Record received general excellence 
awards from the Michigan Press Association 
in 1985 and 1987. In addition, further honors 
were bestowed on the publication in 1985, 
with the National Press Association’s General 
Excellence Award. 

As the Congressman from the Second Con- 
gressional District, | greatly appreciate the 
many years of tireless efforts Jean Day has 
provided to the community of Northville. | am 
sure the citizens of this hamlet share my most 
sincere best wishes to Jean Day upon her re- 
tirement, and hope her retirement will be 
blessed with an abundance of happiness. 


VETERANS TO GATHER AT 
HOUSTON’S “REUNION 88“ 


HON. JACK FIELDS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1988 


Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, this Memorial Day 
weekend, more than 100,000 people are ex- 
pected to attend “Reunion '88,” a 2-day cele- 
bration in Houston, TX, that is designated to 
honor veterans of all our Nation's Wars. Re- 
union 88“ represents an opportunity for 
Houstonians to tell our veterans—from the 
doughboys of World War | to Vietnam-era vet- 
erans—that we are deeply indebted to them 
for the sacrifices they have made to defend 
our Nation and all that it represents. 

“Reunion 88“ is an extension of the Wel- 
come home" festivities held in Houston last 
year. The “welcome home” activities of 1987 
which resulted in greater acceptance of, heal- 
ing among and pride for veterans in the great- 
er Houston area, the State of Texas and our 
Nation as a whole. “Reunion 88“ should fur- 
ther improve the image of veterans and will 
give all of us an opportunity to tell our veter- 
ans that we appreciate the sacrifices they 
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have made—and continue to make—to 
defend our country and the values and princi- 
ples we Americans share. 

Americans owe much to our veterans. Un- 
fortunately, too infrequently do we take time 
to express our thanks publicly. “Reunion '88” 
will give those of us in the Houston area, and 
those of us from throughout Texas, an oppor- 
tunity to make our feelings known to veterans 
attending the event. Moreover, the display of 
a replica of the Vietnam Veterans Memorial 
wall will serve as a tangible symbol of those 
brave individuals who have given their lives so 
that we Americans may live in freedom and 
peace. 

But “Reunion 88“ need not be and will not 
be a morbid event. Indeed, it should be a 
celebration of life—a celebration of the kind of 
life our Nation’s veterans have made possible 
not only for us Americans, but for tens of mil- 
lions of men, women and children around the 
globe as well. In keeping with that spirit, musi- 
cal groups will perform at the Miller Outdoor 
Theatre during "Reunion 88.“ 

Mr. Speaker, | know that you and my col- 
leagues join with me in wishing the organizers 
of “Reunion 88“ every possible success as 
they make arrangements for this event. They 
promise us an exciting event over the Memori- 
al Day weekend, and | am confident that they 
will succeed. 


A COMPREHENSIVE ENERGY 
POLICY 


HON. NICK JOE RAHALL II 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1988 


Mr. RAHALL. Mr. Speaker, | am taking this 
opportunity to insert into the RECORD an arti- 
cle which appeared in the April 9, 1988, issue 
of the National Journal on the president of the 
National Coal Association, Richard Lawson. 

| would like to commend Mr. Lawson for his 
efforts to establish a comprehensive energy 
policy for this Nation. Of particular note is his 
attempt to initiate a dialog with the other fossil 
fuel producing sectors such as oil and natural 


gas. 

In this regard, | would also like to commend 
Mr. Jerry V. Halvorsen, the president of the 
Interstate Natural Gas Association of America, 
for his expression of support of Mr. Lawson's 
efforts. This indication by Mr. Halvorsen to co- 
operate with the coal association, unlike cer- 
tain other natural gas groups, is constructive 
and deeply appreciated by this Member of 
Congress. 

LEADING A COAL GROUP OUT OF 
WASHINGTON’S PITS 
(By Rochelle L. Stanfield) 

From his steel-gray hair to his polished 
black shoes, Richard L. Lawson is still the 
picture of the four-star Air Force general 
that he used to be. That he now is the presi- 
dent of the National Coal Association tells a 
lot about both Lawson and the coal indus- 
try. 

The 58-year-old Lawson, who joined the 
association last July, said his post has given 
him “the opportunity to put my energies to 
work on a long-range energy security 
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policy.” As deputy commander-in-chief of 
the U.S. European Command from 1983-86 
(he retired from the service in December 
1986), Lawson said he discovered that “what 
we've done over the past is try to deal with 
[energy as] a very serious problem of tac- 
tics. What we need is a long-term strategy.” 

Lawson gives the association more of an 
image of professionalism and respectability, 
reflecting fundamental changes that have 
taken place in the industry over the past 
decade. A new class of corporate executive— 
more managerial and analytical, less rough- 
and-tumble—has taken over. “The godfa- 
thers of the industry are no longer on the 
board. Most of them have retired,” said a 
coal executive. [The new leaders] wanted a 
guy with a more businesslike approach, 
who'd get more respect.” 

Lawson is the antithesis of his predeces- 
sor, Carl E. Bagge, a flamboyant lobbyist of 
the old backslapping school, sometimes la- 
beled “Falstaffian” and “blustering” by his 
critics. (See NJ, 3/30/85, p. 703.) 

We were looking for someone with a dem- 
onstrated ability to solve a lot of complicat- 
ed problems, with a global view, who would 
provide good leadership, with presence and 
the ability to compete in the Washington 
environment,” said James G. Randolph, 
president of Kerr-McGee Coal Corp., who 
initially suggested Lawson to the associa- 
tion’s search committee. 

Lawson was what the association was look- 
ing for, even though he knew nothing about 
the coal industry. Born on an Iowa farm, he 
joined the National Guard when he was 16 
and remained in the military for 40 years, 
rising up through the ranks. He did take 
time out to earn a bachelor’s degree in 
chemical engineering from Parsons College 
in Fairfield, Iowa, and a master’s in public 
administration from the George Washing- 
ton University. 

In a sense, the military prepared him for 
his new civilian duties, As deputy chief of 
the European forces, he was a high-level 
manager; as director of plans and policy for 
the Organization of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff from 1978-80, he acquired planning 
experience aplenty; and as a military assist- 
ant to President Ford in the mid-1970s, he 
learned his way around Capitol Hill. 

Lawson said his overarching goal for a 
comprehensive energy policy is to “line up 
all the resources we have available and try 
to figure out what resources make the most 
sense to use in what way and then to ration- 
alize the use of those resources,” he said. 
Surprisingly, for an energy association exec- 
utive, Lawson looks first to conservation to 
achieve that. “Do we really need to use all 
that energy?” he asked. 

Each sector of the energy business has a 
major role in Lawson's energy scheme. So 
he has reached out to the oil, gas and elec- 
tricity associations. “We need to network 
with other energy groups,” he said. “So we 
have worked pretty hard to establish con- 
nectivity with all the organizations in the 
area.” 

Lawson hopes that his efforts will 
produce, among other things, an energy coa- 
lition white paper on energy independence. 
The reception, he said, “early on has been 
fairly good. It’s a concept everybody is 
thrilled about.” 

Jerald V. Halvorsen, president of the 
Interstate Natural Gas Association of Amer- 
ica expressed interest and enthusiasm for 
the project. Other oil and gas association 
staffs were skeptical, however. 

Similarly, Lawson's reception on Capitol 
Hill has been mixed. For the most part, 
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Members of Congress and their aides say 
they are impressed with his credentials and 
his approach. “He certainly seems smart, 
and he’s very well respected,” said one. 
Others were less enthusiastic, “He came in 
and said he was going to make a lot of 
changes,” said another. “I don’t see that 
he’s changed anything yet.” 

Short-term setbacks don’t appear to 
bother Lawson. Neither does criticism. “The 
single most important problem that has af- 
fected energy policy is that everyone keeps 
saying, ‘In my lifetime, it won’t happen.’ 
The next year’s fiscal statement for each 
company directs everything,” he said. 
Lawson wants to take a longer look. “I be- 
lieve we could have a comprehensive policy 
in place by 2010. That doesn't say we would 
have totally achieved [the results], but we 
would have the mechanism working toward 
energy independence. I believe we can do 
it.” 


TRIBUTE TO BETTY 
SHENEBERGER 


HON. BILL SCHUETTE 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1988 


Mr. SCHUETTE. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
take this opportunity to congratulate Mrs. 
Betty Sheneberger, who is celebrating her 
20th anniversary of teaching at the Epworth 
Cooperative Nursery School at the United 
Methodist Church in Midland, MI, for dedicat- 
ing her life to improving the lives of our young 
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Mrs. Sheneberger, a resident of Midland, 
MI, since 1955, first became active at Epworth 
Cooperative Nursery School as a parent when 
her two children, Jeffrey and Joyce, attended 
the school. When her children went to school 
full time, Betty had the opportunity to join the 
staff as a full-time teacher. She has now been 
teaching there for 20 years. 

In her 20 years of teaching service at Ep- 
worth, Betty Sheneberger has been instru- 
mental in improving the level of education for 
3- and 4-year-olds that have attended Ep- 
worth Cooperative Nursery School. Her love 
for children and preparing these youngsters 
for kindergarten is most apparent in the chil- 
dren she teaches. 

Therefore, itis a privilege for me to join with 
Mrs. Betty Sheneberger’s husband Jack, and 
all of her family and friends in extending my 
most sincere best wishes for continued suc- 
cess and happiness in the years to come. 


HONORING COJO OF BAY PARK 
ON THEIR PARADE CELEBRAT- 
ING ISRAEL’S 40TH ANNIVER- 
SARY 


HON. CHARLES E. SCHUMER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1988 


Mr. SCHUMER. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
take this opportunity to recognize the Council 
of Jewish Organizations of Bay-Park on the 
commemoration of the 40th anniversary of the 
State of Israel and the 21st anniversary of the 
reunification of Jerusalem. 
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On Sunday May 15, Jerusalem Day, the 
Council of Jewish Organizations of Bay-Park, 
in conjunction with the Kings Bay YM-YWHA 
is holding a parade that will wind through the 
heart of Sheepshead Bay. COJO Bay-Park 
has organized the entire Jewish community in 
southern Brooklyn to join in this event. Over 
40 synagogues, community groups, and 
schools in the Sheepshead Bay, Marine Park, 
and Manhattan Beach area of Brooklyn will 
participate. 

Brooklyn became home to thousands of 
new Jewish immigrants at the turn of the cen- 
tury. Preserving their own culture and customs 
was important as it is with any immigrant 
group. The community organizations like 
COJO Bay-Park and the Kings Bay Y are still 
the center of many lives. They have been 
bringing people together for years and are the 
backbone of the Sheepshead Bay-Marine 
Park community. 

Their gala parade this year will be the culmi- 
nation of events celebrating the 40th anniver- 
sary of Israel's independence and the 21st 
anniversary of the reunification of Jerusalem. | 
would like to extend my warmest thanks and 
congratulations to Arliene Stempler, the presi- 
dent of COJO Bay-Park, Rabbi Moshe Port- 
noy, its executive director, Edna Wildman, di- 
rector of the Kings Bay Y, and Judith Shapiro, 
the coordinator of this year’s 40th anniversary 
celebration. | would also like to thank all of 
the participants and volunteers who have 
given their time and resources to make this 
year's celebration a success. 


GOVERNMENT LOSSES ON THE 
HONEY PROGRAM 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1988 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation [CCC] is a wholly owned 
Government corporation created in 1933 to 
stabilize, support, and protect farm income 
and prices; to help maintain balanced and 
adequate supplies of agricultural commodities, 
including products, foods, feeds, and fibers; 
and to help in the orderly distribution of these 
commodities. The principal operations con- 
ducted by the CCC are support programs for a 
small number of agricultural commodities. 
Under existing law, the CCC is required to 
support the price of corn, cotton, wheat, rice, 
peanuts, tobacco, dairy products, honey, 
barley, oats, rye, grain sorghum, sugar, and 
soybeans. Income support in the form of 
direct payments is also required by law to be 
available to wool and mohair producers. 

The CCC has an authorized capital stock of 
$100 million held by the United States, with 
the authority to have outstanding borrowings 
of up to $30 billion at any one time. Com- 
mencing with fiscal year 1961, annual appro- 
priations were authorized to reimburse the 
Corporation for net realized losses. Over the 
past 11 fiscal years, we have appropriated 
$124,876,066,000 to reimburse the CCC for 
such losses as sustained or anticipated. The 
appropriations record shows that these reim- 
bursements break down as follows, by fiscal 
year: 
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Fiscal year: 
1978 $524,342,000 
1979... 990,900,000 
1980... 3,056,189,000 
1981... 299.887.000 
1982... 7,043,229,000 
1983... 16,173,514,000 
1984... 9,673,636,000 
1985... 12,285,790,000 
1986... 24,932,926,000 
1987... 25, 761,995,000 
1988 21,133,658,000 
Total Enacted fiscal 
year 1978—Present.... 124,876,066. 000 


During these last 3 fiscal years, including 
the current one, we have reimbursed the CCC 
for $71.8 billion in losses. This reflects an esti- 
mated average loss of $65.9 million a day— 
every day, including holidays and weekends— 
since October 1, 1985. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture, in its 
fiscal year 1989 Budget Justifications, report- 
ed that direct government losses on the 
Honey Program totlled $72,612,000 in fiscal 
year 1987 and estimated losses of another 
$69,549,000 in fiscal year 1988. 

Among the many concerned American tax- 
payers who have written in support of my ef- 
forts to phase out or limit the maximum gains 
that may be received by an individual produc- 
er is one from Fremont, MI. His remarks relate 
specifically to the Honey Program, and | am 
pleased to provide the full text of his letter for 
the review of our colleagues. 

The letter follows: 

Fremont, MI, 
March 22, 1988. 
Representative SILVIO CONTE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I read in tonight's 
paper of your fight to limit the Federal 
Government’s honey support program and I 
am writing to express my support for your 
efforts. 

With the obscene budget deficits of recent 
years, we are certainly beyond the point of 
being able to squander the Nation’s re- 
sources on these kinds of special interest 
bailouts. To say that the Congress has acted 
irresponsibly in allowing these kinds of pro- 
grams to continue belabors the obvious. 

While I'm pessimistic about your chances 
of being able to halt this program, I certain- 
ly wish you every success. In any event, this 
is one taxpayer who appreciates what you 
are trying to do. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN A. PELEHACH. 


1988 AAA SCHOOL SAFETY 
PATROL LIFESAVING MEDAL 


HON. FRANK R. WOLF 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1988 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, this month the 
American Automobile Association is present- 
ing five young people the highest award given 
to members of school safety patrols through- 
out the United States, the AAA School Safety 
Patrol Lifesaving Medal. 

The Lifesaving Medal Program was initiated 
in 1949 by the American Automobile Associa- 
tion to recognize and honor selected school 
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patrol members for their heroic lifesaving con- 
tribution to their communities. These awards 
are presented annually to selected members 
of the school safety patrol who, while on duty, 
have saved the lives of persons in imminent 


Since its inception, more than 280 boys and 
girls from 30 States and the District of Colum- 
bia have been honored with the Lifesaving 
Medal. 

An award review board composed of repre- 
sentatives from active national organizations 
in the fields of education, law enforcement, 
and safety selects deserving medal recipients 
from those candidates who have been official- 
ly nominated for consideration. 

The 1988 recipients of the AAA School 
Safety Patrol Lifesaving Medal are: 

Shane Gill, 11, Oak Park Elementary, 
Tampa, FL. 

Kristin L. Godown, 11, Hybla Valley Elemen- 
tary, Alexandria, VA. 

Tyler J. Pearson, 12, Wake Robin Elemen- 
tary, Bellevue, NE. 

Benjamin D. Duncan, 11, Gilder Elementary, 
Omaha, NE. 

Shane A. Treat, 12, Gilder Elementary, 
Omaha, NE. 


THE LIABILITY INSURANCE 
CRISIS 


HON. BILL FRENZEL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1988 


Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Speaker, today | urge all 
my colleagues to support a bill that | believe is 
necessary to ensure that our Nation’s non- 
profit hospitals may continue to operate fully 
and provide the kind of medical services that 
afford us the high standard of health care we 
enjoy today. 

We are all familiar with the liability insurance 
crisis that in recent years has faced both hos- 
pitals and other institutions. Nonprofit hospi- 
tals have reacted in many ways, including the 
establishment of hospital-formed or sponsored 
insurance groups. The operation of nonprofit 
hospitals is now jeopardized by an inappropri- 
ate and unfair tax burden that was placed on 
their insurers by the Tax Reform Act of 1986. 
The harsh tax treatment of those insurers, 
most of which are owned or sponsored by the 
nonprofit hospitals, will substantially reduce, 
and may eliminate, their earnings. One com- 
pany, the American Continental Insurance Co., 
had an effective tax rate of 71 percent in 
1987 and will have a rate of 144 percent in 
1988. 

Accordingly, these insurers may be forced 
to dramatically increase premiums to the hos- 
pitals. If that were to happen, the nonprofit 
hospitals would likely choose to cease high 
risk but necessary services because they are 
unable to pass on the substantially higher in- 
surance premiums to their patients. Few costs 
can be passed along to Medicare patients in 
that, due to Federal budgetary constraints, di- 
agnostic-related-group [DRG] payments are 
not expected to be greatly increased. Costs 
are now also difficult to pass on to non-Medi- 
care patients because many private health 
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care insurers base reimbursable expenses on 
DRG payments or some other form of dis- 
count. 

The provision creating this hardship for non- 
profit hospital-formed insurers arises because 
they no longer can fully deduct additions 
made to reserve accounts established to pro- 
vide for future claims. As a result of the Tax 
Reform Act, these insurers can only deduct 
the discounted value of those reserves. 

It is clear that, in adopting this provision, the 
Congress intended to ensure that commercial 
insurance carriers assumed their fair share of 
taxes. Discounting was adopted to reflect the 
fact that some claims are paid in the future 
and that premiums can be invested until 
needed to pay those claims. Commercial in- 
surers may offset the increased tax liability 
brought about by reserve discounting with net 
operating losses or can spread increased 
costs among many lines of business. With 
hospital-formed insurers, companies that were 
formed as a result of the insurance crisis and 
provide medical malpractice insurance only, 
this is unfortunately not the case. 

This narrowly crafted legislation merely 
delays the start of discounting of the loss re- 
serve deduction for qualified nonprofit hospital 
insurers for 2 years. The relief is elective, be- 
cause certain insurers, whose business is de- 
clining, would be harmed by such a delay. In 
this time, the Department of the Treasury will 
complete a study of the effect of discounting 
on the different segments of the insurance in- 
dustry, so permanent solutions may be adopt- 
ed in the future. 

The Committee on Ways and Means last 
year did acknowledge that workers compensa- 
tion funds were uniquely situated and provid- 
ed, among other things, a similar 2-year defer- 
ral to those insurers in the 1986 act. The relief 
afforded in this bill should be given effect, not 
only out of fairness, but to also avert the dis- 
continuation of the high risk yet vital oper- 
ations of our country’s nonprofit hospitals. 


A CONGRESSIONAL TRIBUTE TO 
ADAMSTOWN, PA 


HON. GUS YATRON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1988 


Mr. YATRON. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute to the citizens of Adamstown, PA. 
For some time, the entire Adamstown commu- 
nity has been involved in an outstanding vol- 
leyball exchange program with citizens from 
the city of Hannover, West Germany. On May 
29, 1988, everyone in the borough will be 
celebrating their great success with the pro- 
gram during a pig roast and community dedi- 
on service. 

e community will be sending a group of 
15 young people to Hannover to participate in 
a number of volleyball games. Team Adams- 
town's trip comes on the heels of last sum- 
mer's visit to Pennsylvania by a volleyball 
team from Hannover. We all expect Team 
Adamstown to have great success in the up- 
coming games and we are proud that they will 
be ably representing our area. 

The best thing about Team Adamstown's 
trip is that it is a true communitywide effort. 
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Contributions for the trip have come from 
throughout the community and surrounding 
area; no outside sources of funding have 
been used. Under the able leadership of 
James L. Leisey, the trip is sure to be a huge 
success. Everyone is enthusiastic about the 
program and completely united behind the 
team. As a result of this year's accomplish- 
ments, plans for next year's events are al- 
ready under consideration. 

Nowadays, it is rare to see an entire com- 
munity unite behind a project. It is impressive 
to see nearly every Adamstown citizen sup- 
porting Team Adamstown. The dedication and 
spirit behind this effort is something for which 
every community should strive. Mr. Speaker, | 
know that my colleagues will join me in honor- 
ing Team Anderstown and all of the citizens 
of Adamstown and in wishing them continued 
success and good fortune in the years to 
come. 


CONGRESSMAN MAVROULES 
SALUTES DR. CARL E. MUELLAR 


HON. NICHOLAS MAVROULES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1988 


Mr. MAVROULES. Mr. Speaker, during this 
Small Business Week, | think it is appropriate 
that we reflect on the successes of the Small 
Business Innovation Research [SBIR] Pro- 
gram. In particular, | wish to bring to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues the accomplishments of 
Dr. Carl E. Muellar during his tenure as the Di- 
rector of the Navy’s SBIR Program. The 
reason | do so at this time is because Dr. 
Muellar has recently moved on to another as- 
signment for the Navy at the Naval Surface 
Warfare Center. 

Dr. Muellar took responsibility for the Navy's 
SBIR Program in September 1985. He served 
as a creative and effective advocate for the 
program with the Pentagon, small businesses 
and large businesses, universities, and the 
Congress. During his tenure, the scope of the 
Navy SBIR Program grew from $25 million to 
$60 million. 

The success of the Navy SBIR Program and 
its strong support in the small business and 
defense community, as well as in the Con- 
gress, can be attributed to Dr. Muellar’s excel- 
lent management skills and diverse technical 
background. The SBIR Program has become 
a major contributor to the Navy's mission and 
our national defense technology base. 

| congratulate Dr. Muellar on his promotion 
and wish him every success in this new as- 
signment. | do hope that he will also remain 
an active participant in the SBIR Program. 


A BILL TO IMPROVE THE 
DECENNIAL CENSUS 


HON. DON BONKER 
OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 10, 1988 


Mr. BONKER. Mr. Speaker, | am pleased to 
introduce today legislation to amend title 13 of 
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the United States Code, to improve the ad- 
ministration of the decennial censuses of pop- 
ulation and housing, and to add three essen- 
tial housing questions to the 1990 census. 

Before | briefly describe this bill and why it 
is necessary, | would like to take this opportu- 
nity to congratulate several of my colleagues 
who have done a superb job of advocating 
the need to gather accurate housing data in 
the 1990 decennial census. Mr. DYMALLY, 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Census and 
Population, has played a crucial role on a 
number of census issues. He has been com- 
pletely supportive of my efforts in behalf of 
the elderly and others who rely on the integrity 
of the census. | look forward to continuing this 
work with my distinguished friend from Califor- 
nia. 

Mr. Speaker, | must also congratulate Mr. 
ROYBAL, chairman of the Select Committee on 
Aging, for his excellent leadership in improving 
the census. He conducted a very successful 
hearing last fall to examine the census and its 
impact on minorities. In February, he co- 
chaired with me a joint hearing of the Aging 
Committee and my Subcommittee on Housing 
and Consumer Interests to evaluate the 
changes that the Office of Management and 
Budget [OMB] made to the 1990 census relat- 
ing to housing questions and sample size. Mr. 
ROYBAL, | am sure, will continue to push for 
an effective census. 

In addition, | commend Mr. GONZALES, the 
distinguished chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Housing and Community Development, for 
his strong support for protecting housing 
questions on the census. And | thank Mr. 
DYMALLY, Mr. ROYBAL, Mrs. MORELLA, Mr. 
GONZALES, Mr. SIKORSKI, and Mrs. BOXER for 
joining me as original cosponsors of this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, | have worked for months with 
housing advocates and colleagues in the 
House and Senate to dissuade OMB from 
making our hearings and this type of legisla- 
tion necessary by urging them to withdraw 
their proposed changes to the census. We 
have not been completely successful. There- 
fore, the bill | am introducing today is a 
straightforward effort to improve the 1990 de- 
cennial census. First, the bill directs the Sec- 
retary of Commerce to add two crucial ques- 
tions to the short questionnaire form of the 
census, which goes to 100 percent of the 
households. One of these questions relates to 
the quality of each housing unit’s plumbing fa- 
cilities, and the other question assesses 
whether each housing unit is a part of a con- 
dominium. These two questions are currently 
on the long questionnaire form of the census, 
which goes to only a sample of the house- 
holds. 

At OMB's insistence, the plumbing facilities 
and condominium questions were moved from 
the 100-percent questionnaire to the sample 
survey. Unfortunately, this will change the 
data available on these topics from actual 
counts to inadequate estimates. We will no 
longer have relevant significant housing char- 
acteristics on a city block by city block basis 
or for very small areas. With regard to the 
plumbing question, the usefulness of the 
questions in identifying substandard housing 
will be greatly diminished if it is not asked of 
every household. | believe it is important for 
Congress and others to have available data 
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which shows how many housing units in our 
wealthy Nation lack complete plumbing facili- 
ties. We need to have those facts at our dis- 
posal and we need to act to correct these 
problems. In the past, plumbing facilities have 
been good indicators of substandard housing 
conditions, and we need to be able to identify 
areas where such housing problems exist. 

In addition, if this question is moved to the 
short questionnaire, as | suggest, our ability to 
measure housing quality for subgroups, such 
as the elderly and minorities, within particular 
census tracts will be improved. 

Mr. Speaker, as | mentioned, my legislation 
also places the question regarding whether a 
housing unit is a part of a condominium back 
on the 100-percent questionnaire. This ques- 
tion was asked on the 100-percent question- 
naire in 1980 because condominiums are still 
not found very often and would be measured 
inaccurately with the long form which is a 
sample survey. | have been informed that 
urban data users and others who are interest- 
ed in the housing patterns and trends of their 
communities will benefit greatly from obtaining 
this data again in the 1990 census. My bill will 
make this possible. 

Second, the bill directs the Secretary of 
Commerce to include on the long question- 
naire one or more questions to assess the 
type of hearing equipment used by house- 
holds. This area is not addressed on either 
questionnaire at this time. The question re- 
garding heating equipment was eliminated by 
OMB during their negotiations with the Bureau 
of the Census, but | believe that it is extremely 
important. Not only does the data it creates 
provide an historical perspective of how our 
Nation has progressed in heating equipment 
use, it can also reveal potentially dangerous 
situations regarding outdated heating equip- 
ment to local health and safety officials. The 
information obtained from this question also 
provides needed data to those who are in the 
critical fields which assess our reaction to 
energy crises and the consultants of limited 
energy resources. 

Third, the bill amends title 13, United States 
Code to allow the Secretary of Commerce to 
administer the decennial censuses without in- 
terference from other agencies. All of us who 
have been involved during this past year with 
the census process know far too well the neg- 
ative effect that those outside the Bureau of 
the Census can have on the professional de- 
velopment of the census. It is my understand- 
ing that the process used to develop the 1990 
decennial census as proposed by the Census 
Bureau was the most extensive, thorough, and 
professional effort to date. In fact, the Census 
Bureau held meetings and conferences in ail 
States with diverse groups and organizations 
and data users to determine the census con- 
tent. Despite this extensive 3-year process 
used to develop the questionnaires, OMB 
interfered with the excellent work of the 
Bureau. My hope is that this will not happen in 
the future. 

| believe that the small changes that my bill 
makes will significantly improve the 1990 
census, particularly for those living in rural 
areas and for the poor and elderly who have 
serious housing problems. | would like to set 
the record straight, however, on who does 
benefit from the data gathered by the census. 
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The 1990 census will provide data that will be 
used by Federal agencies, State and local 
governments, utility companies, developers, 
health officials, builders, mortgage bankers, 
and many more, including organizations with 
interests in many fields. Census generated 
data benefits the public and private sectors, 
and the proprietary and not-for-profit sectors. 
It seems to me that the census data benefits 
almost everyone in our Nation, and my legisla- 
tion will make a good thing even better. | do 
want to note, however, that the 1990 census 
has already been reduced by about 10 ques- 
tions; so there have been professional efforts 
made by Census to eliminate some questions. 

Mr. Speaker, suffice it to say, | believe we 
have learned, through our hearings and other 
information that we have gathered, that my 
proposed changes for the census are neces- 
sary. | would like to submit for the RECORD a 
copy of a letter and its attachment written to 
me by the Housing Statistics Users Group. 
This important group of professional staff per- 
sons from 11 major private and public sector 
organizations concerned with housing data 
has been extremely helpful during the census 
development process. The attachment is a 
letter to Mr. DYMALLY, which calls for the ef- 
forts that | am undertaking today with this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, the decennial census is an ex- 
tremely important function of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. In fact, the Constitution of our Nation 
states that the census should be conducted in 
the manner that Congress chooses, and Con- 
gress actually directly supervised the writing of 
the questionnaire itself until about 1920. 
Therefore, this legislation is appropriate and 
timely. Quite frankly, our census is the envy of 
much of the world. Congress with this bill can 
correct a few small, but significant, problems 
that now exist with the 1990 decennial census 
plan, and can make sure that these problems 
are minimized in the future. | ask my col- 
leagues to join me in this effort. 

HOUSING STATISTICS USER GROUP, 
Washington, DC, April 15, 1988. 

Hon. DON BONKER, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Housing and 
Consumer Interests, U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: As the attached 
letter to Chairman Dymally of the Subcom- 
mittee on Census and Population indicates, 
major issues concerning the housing ques- 
tions in the 1990 Decennial Census are now 
on the way to resolution. While we still 
have selective concerns that are now under 
consideration by the Subcommittee, the 
major threats to the viability of the Hous- 
ing Census have been eliminated. 

Much credit for this turn-around of the 
earlier OMB proposals goes to those, includ- 
ing yourself, who signed the March 15 letter 
to the President outlining your concerns in 
a very statesmanlike fashion. The result is a 
victory for professionalism in the way the 
1990 Census will be conducted. 

The Housing Statistics Users Group 
(HSUG), representing staff members of the 
organizations listed below, express their sin- 
cere appreciation for your support. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mary K. NENNo, 
Chairperson. 
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HOUSING Statistics User GROUP, 
Washington, DC, April 12, 1988. 

Hon. Mervyn M. DyMALLY, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Census and 
Population, Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service, Washington, DC. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: The Housing Statis- 
tics Users Group (HSUG) is deeply gratified 
by the recent decision authorizing the 
Census Bureau to restore some essential 
questions to the 1990 Census of Housing 
and to utilize a sample of 17.7 million hous- 
ing units. HSUG represents professional 
staff persons from 11 major private and 
public sector organizations concerned with 
housing data. We commend you and the 
Subcommittee for your strong support of 
these changes. 

Only one major area remains unresolved— 
the need to restore the questions on 
“plumbing” and “heating equipment” to the 
100 percent form. These questions are es- 
sential for assessing the housing stock in 
rural areas; they also provide more flexibil- 
ity in designing the variable sample to be 
used for the long form, assuring greater ac- 
curacy for urban and rural areas. We urge 
the Subcommittee to support these two ad- 
ditions to the 1990 Census. 

Even with these changes, the 1990 Census 
of Housing will cover significantly fewer 
questions than in 1980. Specific questions 
dropped from 1980 would be: Access to hous- 
ing unit; water heating fuel; number of sto- 
ries in building; presence of elevator; cook- 
ing fuel; number of bathrooms; air condi- 
tioning; and number of units at address. 

In addition, the sample of 17.7 million 
housing units for 1990, to be used for the 
long form, would be less than the sample of 
19.3 million households in 1980. This is de- 
spite the increase in the total number of 
U.S. households from 95 million to over 100 
million during the decade. 

Through the strong support of the Sub- 
committee, the 1990 Census of Housing will 
be restored to a satisfactory, if not opti- 
mum, level; and HSUG is deeply apprecia- 
tive of the Subcommittee’s actions. 

Looking back to the past year and ahead 
to the future, HSUG has some observations 
that we believe should be noted: 

1. The process by which changes were pro- 
posed by the Office of Management and 
Budget (OMB) is troublesome. A small 
group in the OMB proposed to make 
changes in the 1990 Census of Housing in a 
very short review period in the summer of 
1987, bypassing the intensive three-year de- 
velopment process undertaken by the expe- 
rienced, professionai staff of the Census 
Bureau. 

2. An official “Housing Advisory Commit- 
tee” to the Census Bureau, which had been 
authorized for the last three decennial cen- 
suses, was eliminated for the 1990 Census. 
Other advisory groups (for population, mar- 
keting, economics, statistics, and three mi- 
nority groups) were continued. Thus, those 
interested in housing data had no official 
relationship and no direct access to census 
planning. HSUG was created to try and fill 
this gap, but lacks the status of an official 
advisory group. 

HSUG believes that this recent experience 
should stimulate measures to restore the re- 
sponsibility for decennial census to the ex- 
perienced, professional staff of the Census 
Bureau, and to re-authorize a “Housing Ad- 
visory Committee” as an official committee 
to the Census Bureau. 

Housing should have a recognized, impor- 
tant status in the information-gathering 
agencies of the federal government. 
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We respectfully request that this letter be 
filed for your hearing record. 
Sincerely yours, 
Mary K. NENNO, 
Chairperson. 


THE TRADE BILL: END GAME 
HON. JACK F. KEMP 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1988 


Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, | would like to call 
my colleagues’ attention to an incisive article 
on the trade bill, written by Mr. Richard Bill- 
mire, a Washington-based economist. In the 
article, which was published by Polyconomics, 
Inc., Mr. Billmire articulately justifies a veto of 
the bill based on the trade provisions. While 
extraneous issues such as the plant-closing 
provision have drawn most of the attention, 
the bill contains significantly damaging 
changes in our trade laws, which Mr. Billmire 
astutely points out would “predispose the U.S. 
towards confrontation, domestic inefficiency, 
and retaliation.” 

Because of the article’s length, | am submit- 
ting it in two parts, with the second installment 
appearing tomorrow. | commend the article to 
my colleagues: 

After nearly three and a half years of 
work, the Congress this week will send 
President Reagan the trade bill. Barring 
any last minute changes in the plant-closing 
provision, the Administration has given 
notice it will veto the bill. Congressional 
leaders have made it clear that a successful 
veto makes it very unlikely a trade bill will 
be acted on this year and have stated they 
intend to delay action on the Canada/U.S. 
free trade agreement. In addition, no action 
would be taken to extend the President's 
GATT negotiating authority. 

Unfortunately, public debate and media 
attention have centered almost exclusively 
on a narrow range of issues such as foreign 
investment registration and plant closing 
notification. Imbedded in the bill are major 
changes in trade legislation that could have 
a very negative impact on both the U.S. and 
global economy. Although seemingly innoc- 
uous, these changes constitute ticking time 
bombs that, given the realities of trade poli- 
ties, predispose the U.S. towards confronta- 
tion, domestic inefficiency, and retaliation. 
The Reagan administration has thus far al- 
lowed itself to be outmaneuvered by Con- 
gress. In their eagerness to produce a bill 
the President could sign, Administration ne- 
gotiators have agreed to a series of compro- 
mises, removing item after item from the 
“veto bait.” 

The great threat to world trade and the fi- 
nancial markets lies in the clear possibility 
the President will be mousetrapped into 
signing a bill. This would occur if the 
present bill that passed the House April 21 
by a 3-to-1 margin is stripped of the plant- 
closing issue and a few others that do not 
really bear on international trade, while 
permitting the submerged time bombs to 
slip into law. This could happen, for exam- 
ple, if the Senate were to delay action on 
the conference report through a filibuster 
until the bill is stripped of the non-trade 
provisions. The President would be advised 
he had “won” and urged by his chief advi- 
sors to sign the legislation. More likely, the 
bill will be passed as is by the Senate and 
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sent to a certain veto, but with the Presi- 
dent writing a veto message that leaves 
open the possibility of a “fix” by Congress. 
The net result would be the same: a strip- 
ping of the less important measures that 
have been publicly discussed. The President 
would be trapped into signing the bill, his 
conditions having been met. 

The grave danger of such a bill lies in the 
fact that the conference agreement makes 
major changes in the principles of govern- 
ing U.S. trade policy. In general, the bill 
shifts the balance of power on trade matters 
from the President to Congress and the 
trade bureaucracy, creates a predisposition 
to retaliation, and greatly increases the 
power of special interest groups. The com- 
bined effect of these changes will be an ex- 
plosion of trade actions and an escalating 
round of trade retaliation. To avoid the trap 
awaiting him, the President must be able to 
write a veto message that covers the sub- 
merged time bombs or simply write a gener- 
ic veto message that indicates acceptance of 
only a bill that extends his negotiating au- 
thority. The President’s advisors at Treas- 
ury and Commerce, as well as trade negotia- 
tor Clayton Yeutter, may counter that such 
a stance will produce a certain veto override. 


THE SUBMERGED TIME BOMES 


Generally, trade controversies are re- 
solved through a three-stage process: Initi- 
ation of investigations of alleged unfair 
trade actions; the findings and determina- 
tion of injury, if any; if so, the awarding of 
import relief or retaliatory action. A process 
of bilateral or multilateral negotiations are 
usually initiated following a finding of 
injury. The provisions of the trade bill make 
it infinitely easier for an alleged victim of 
unfair trade practices to spur a government 
investigation, to obtain a positive finding 
that unfairness exists, and to have retaliato- 
ry action taken. 

A. Investigations: The bill directs the 
trade bureaucracy to conduct almost a hun- 
dred separate studies on global trade prac- 
tices and flows. Many are harmless, but 
others are designed to provide ammunition 
at taxpayer expense to those who wish to 
engage in an all-out attack on U.S. trade 
partners. The most important of these are 
in the Section 301 provisions of the bill that 
deal with retaliatory actions. The U.S. 
Trade Representative (USTR) is directed to 
identify priority trade practices whose re- 
moval will increase U.S. exports. After iden- 
tifying the countries, the USTR is directed 
to conduct formal investigations. On ques- 
tions of intellectual property rights, the 
USTR is directed, on his own initiative, to 
launch investigations of possible unfair 
trade practices. In the realm of internation- 
al finance, the Secretary of the Treasury is 
directed to conduct a myriad of studies on 
the “proper” level of exchange rates and to 
conduct a feasibility study of a new debt 
management authority that could lead to 
the purchase of privately held sovereign 
debt. Clearly, this information is not to be 
gathered for analytical purposes, but is in- 
tended to serve as a basis for action. The 
vast expense of gathering such data and 
drafting it into a case against a specific for- 
eign trading partner or foreign firm is 
thereby shifted to the government. 

B. Lower Injury Standards: The value of 
this warchest of information to those seek- 
ing U.S. trade actions is immediately appar- 
ent when other provisions of the bill are ex- 
amined. “Priority practices,” for example, 
are longstanding issues that have not been 
resolved, as with Japan's citrus and beef and 
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Europe's fabricated steel, a hit list.“ The 
criteria for identifying “priority practices” 
in the new Section 301, the enforcement sec- 
tion of the basic trade law, are purposely 
vague. The stated intentions of the bill's au- 
thors, the debate reveals, are to target cer- 
tain countries in this “Super 301” frame- 
work. Injury standards under Section 201, 
which determines who gets relief and how, 
(J. e., tariff imposition on competing prod- 
ucts) are explicitly lowered. The injury fac- 
tors have been broadened to include prob- 
lems of a firm that cannot simply be blamed 
on trade practices: declining market share 
or inability to maintain existing R&D ex- 
penditures, to name two examples. The de- 
termination of material injury leading to 
imposition of countervailing duties in anti- 
dumping cases is broadened as well. This in- 
cludes the ability of a U.S. firm to develop 
and produce subsequent generations of a 
product. A new cause for action, the denial 
of workers’ rights in other countries, also re- 
mains in the bill. In intellectual property 
rights cases, the injury requirement is 
simply eliminated. 

C. Shift in the Balance of Power: An ex- 
panded data base and lowered injury stand- 
ards do not in themselves guarantee an ex- 
plosion of U.S. trade actions or a breakout 
of serious trade conflicts. This requires a 
major shift of the balance of power from 
the executive branch to Congress and the 
trade bureaucracy. Additionally, new au- 
thority would have to be accompanied by 
legislative direction that trade action is 
mandatory. The bill that will go to the 
President meets both requisites. 

Existing trade law is correctly based on 
the assumption that it is the President who 
would have the authority to retaliate 
against foreign nations. The President is the 
only elected official charged with the re- 
sponsibility to protect the national econom- 
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ic interest. As the nation’s chief foreign pol- 
icymaker, the President must also balance 
off national economic interests with nation- 
al security concerns. 

The trade conferees did not see it this 
way. The bill transfers Section 301 author- 
ity to the USTR from the President, essen- 
tially making the trade representative the 
trade czar, clearly dominant over the other 
Cabinet officers in trade matters. The 
USTR is given authority to determine 
whether foreign trade practices meet Sec- 
tion 301 criteria and to determine whether 
and what type of retaliation is to be taken. 
The bill states that the USTR is subject to 
the direction, “if any,” of the President on 
retaliatory matters. This provision seems to 
provide a safety valve. But in practice, it un- 
derestimates the power of the USTR. To be 
worthy of the President's attention, a trade 
matter has to achieve a critical mass. The 
process the trade bill sets up invites action 
on many smaller matters that could com- 
bine to cause massive foreign retaliation. 

The most critical change is to have find- 
ings of injury by the International Trade 
Commission take effect unless the President 
directs otherwise. At present, such findings 
must be confirmed by the President. They 
can be killed by the President simply doing 
nothing, as have all but ten of 200 ITC find- 
ings in the Reagan years. Given the strong- 
ly held beliefs of many of the trade confer- 
ees that the President has been too passive 
on trade, this action was to be expected. 
What is surprising is that administration of- 
ficials did not draw the line on this issue, fo- 
cusing on lesser matters in warning of a 
veto. Any transfer of authority away from 
the President is a serious matter because it 
affects all future Presidents, whatever their 
political party. Beyond the obvious prob- 
lems that would arise through a President’s 
reduced ability to affect economic events, 
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the new trade bill could seriously circum- 
scribe the ability of a future President to 
conduct foreign policy. Imagine a situation 
where a future Secretary of State is in- 
volved in discussion with a West German 
Chancellor on strategic defense moderniza- 
tion. Imagine then a trade bomb being 
lofted at Bonn by the USTR, retaliating 
against German agricultural products. 
Other provisions of the bill mirror the 
Section 301 transfer of authority. While not 
as explicitly threatening, they nonetheless 
contribute to an erosion of the executive's 
power. Many of these provisions are in the 
nature of reporting requirements and would 
seem at first glance to be innocuous. The 
specific direction provided by the bill, 
though, is critical. In directing the Presi- 
dent to prepare trade objectives on specific 
products, it will require extensive consulta- 
tions with Congress on all trade matters. Di- 
recting the Secretary of the Treasury to 
conduct foreign-exchange negotiations fur- 
thers the idea that monetary manipulation 
will affect trade flows, and implicitly holds 
an exchange-rate report card over Treas- 
ury’s head. These provisions, scattered 
through the bill, set the stage for future 
conflicts between the executive and legisla- 
tive branches. Congress would set the terms 
of the debate in much the same way as it 
did in passing the Humphrey-Hawkins Act, 
holding money-supply targets over the head 
of the Federal Reserve as a report card on 
its actions. In the worst cases, though, the 
narrow parochial interests of congressional 
constituencies will dominate the administra- 
tion’s trade policy agenda. It is a wonder 
that Treasury Secretary Baker, who is said 
to be headed to the State Department in a 
Bush administration, would be silent on so 
many of these issues that would make life 
difficult for him or any secretary of state. 


